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A.  A.  E.  Aajmrk  Anthony  Macdonell,  M.A.,  Pr.D.  f 

Bodcn  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Keeper  of  the  Indian  J 
Institute.  Fellow  of  Balltol  College;  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Author  of  | 
A  Vedk  Grammar;  A  History  of  Santkrit  LUerature;  Vidk  Mylholoiyi  &c  I 

A.  B.  D.  Rev.  Andrew  B.  Davidson,  D.D.  f .  .  ,.   ^,_^ 

See  the  biographical  article:  Davidson,  A.  B.  -^^  000  ^m»  part). 

A.  C  8.  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  J  sr^f.  /;«  a,,^ 

Sec  the  biographical  article :  Swinburne.  A.  C  I  ^^^  ^"  '*^'' 

A.  D.  Henry  Aostin  Dobson,  LL.D.  /  KauflnianiL  Annlfea. 

Sec  the  biographical  article:  Dobson,  H.  Austin.  l  ^••"""■•••^  ««»wiv^ 

A.  B.  8.  Arthur  Everett  Shipley,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  D.Sa 

Master  of  Chrbt^s  Collate.  Cambridge.    Reader  in  Zoology,  Cambridge  Unlvenity. 
Joint-telitor  of  the  Cambridge  Natural  History, 


KInorliyiidia. 


JuYenOe  Offandsn  (tfi  pofi). 


A.  F.  P.  Albert  Frederick  Pollard,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.Soc. 

Professor  of  English  History  in  the  University  of  London.  Fellow  of  All  Souls* 
College,  Oxford.  Assistant  Editor  of  the  DiOtonary  of  Natiamot  Biotropky,  1893- 
foei.  Lothian  Priz«ii«n  (Oxford),  1892;  Arnold  prizeman,  1898.  Author  of 
EHgtand  under  the  Protector  Somerset;  Henry  VJJI.i  Life  of  Thomas  Cranmer;  &c. 

A.  0.  Major  Arthur  George  Frederick  Griffiths  (d.  1908). 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Prisons*  1878^1896.  Author  of  The  Chronicks  of  Newiotei 
Secrets  of  the  Prison  House;  &c 

A.  Go.*  Rev.  Alexander  Gordon,  M.A.  /  Jork; 

Lecturer  on  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Manchetter.  I  KnJpperdolHlkCk. 

A.  6.  IK  Arthur  George  Doughty,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S. (Canada),  F.R.Hisr.S.  f 

Dominion  Archivist  of  Canada.  Member  of  the  Geographical  Board  of  Canada.  J  joiy  a^  Lotblntfa*. 
Author  of  The  CradU  of  Nem  France;  &c.  Joint-editor  of  Dotuments  retatint  to  \  ^  .-MiVMitwv. 
the  ConstitHtionat  History  of  Canada,  \ 

A.  H.  8.  Rev.  Archibald  Henry  Sayce.  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  /  KissUbs. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Sayce.  A.  H.  I 

A.  tt-S.  Sir  A.  HoutumSchindlbr,  CLE.  /S"™'  KeraiM; 

Genciml  in  the  Persian  Army.   Author  of  Eastern.  Persian  Irak,  \  KbortSBli;  Kishm. 

A.H.8IB.         Arthur  Hamiltojs  Smith,  M.A.,  F.S. A.  _  ^ f 


Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum.  J  Jewelry 
Member  of  the  Imperial  German  Archaeolog'*^'  »"*»i»"»*     a. .,!,«..  ^  r^i^i^^^m  1  *• 

of  Creek  Sculpture  in  the  BrUish  Museum ;  &c. 


Member  of  the  Imperial^Gemian  Archaeological  Institute.    Author  of  Catalopi4 1 


A.M.C.           Agnes  Mary  Clbske.  /v«flku» 

See  the  biographical  article:  Clbrkb.  A.  M.  I  '^•P^* 

A.  ML  Alfred  Ogle  Maskell,  F.S.A. 

Superintendent  of  the  Picture  Galleries,  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition,  1887.  J  Ivory* 


Cantor  Lecturer.  1906.    Founder  and  flret  editor  of  the  Downside  Review.    Aythor 
of/90rtM;&c 


A.  I.  Aursd  Newton,  F.R.S. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Nbwton,  AIfrio. 


{■ 


Jtbim;  Jaeiinar;  Jacani; 
Jtokdaw;  Jay;  Kakapo; 
Kestrvl;  KfUdeer;  King- 
Blrd;  Kingfisher;  Kinglet; 
Kite;  KMi  K&ok 


A.  T.  L  Ai^xander  Taylor  Innes,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Scotch  advocate.    Author  of  John  Knox;  Law  of  Creeds  in  Scotland;  Studies  in 
Scottish  History;  &r. 

*  A  complete  list,  thoiring  all  indivWuel  contributors,  Bppean  in  the  final  volume^ 

J  •      V        ■        '  ' 


Knox,  John. 
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A.  W.  H.*         Arthur  William  Holland.  r 

Formerly  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Oxford    Bacoa  Scholar  of  Gray's  Iiin,  <  Jacohltai. 

A,  W.  W.  AooLPHUs  William  Ward,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.  f  ,,,.^,  «_ 

See  the  biographical  article:  Ward.  A.  W.  \ ^•■••■t  ■«• 

B.  P.  8.  B.-P.    Major  Badem  F.  S.  Baden-Powell,  F.R.A.S.,  r.R.MET.S.  f 

Inventor  of  man-lifting  kites.   Formerly  Prendent  of  Aeronautical  SocteCy.  Author  i  Klto-flylllC  (in  PaHi, 
oiBaUooningasaSportiWarinPraciteti&c.  [         -^-^  *     r- / 

B.  W.  B.  Rev.  Benjamin  Wisner  Bacon.  A.M.,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  f  ,.^     »«i^i.   • 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Execesis  in  Yale  University.    Formerly  J  ^■■•••»  Bpwie  Of; 

Dircaor  of  American  School  of  Archaeology.  Jerusalem.    Author  of  Tki  Fou^  1  JOM*  The  General  EpbtlB  OL 

Ccspd  in  Research  and  Debate-,  The  Founding  of  the  Church;  &c  ^ 

C  D.  0.  Rev.  Crrishan  David  Ginsburg,  LL.D.  / ..  ...  .   . .    ,    ^ 

See  the  biographical  article:  Ginsburc,  C.  R  »  ^  \  KmWmi  i^parf). 

C.  EL  Sir  Charles  Norton  Edccumbe  Euot,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  i 
Vicc-Chancellor  of  Sheffield  University.     Formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.     Kaallgir  (in  part); 
Oxford.     H.M.'s  Commissioner  and  Commander-in-Chief  k>r  the  Bntish  East 


—   East  {  Khazan  (ill  ^or/j; 

Africa  Protectorate;  Agent  and  Consul-Ceneral  at  Zanzibar;  Consul-General  im     Khimt  lim  »J,i\ 
German  East  Africa,  1^1904.  I  '"^  ^•"  ^''^' 

C.B.D.B.        C.  E.  D.  Black.  /«.   v       /•         x 

Formeriy  Clerk  for  Geographical  Records,  India  Office.  London.  1.  ■(MBgar  (f  11  pm). 

C.  H.  Ha.  Carlton  Huntley  Hayes,  A.M.^  Ph.D.  f 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  m  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,    Member -J  John  XXL:  JaUos  IL 
of  the  American  Historical  Association.  |^ 

C.  H.  T.*  Crawford  Howell  Toy.  /  ..^  s,   ^^_^ 

Sec  the  biographical  article:  ToY,  Crawford  Howelu  \  ^®'  ^"*  P*^* 

C.  J.  J.  Charles  Jasper  Joly,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.  (1864^906).  f 

Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland,  and  Andrews  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  Unl-  J 
.  vcrsity  of  Dublin.  1 897-1906.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Dublin.  Secretary  of  the  1 
Royal  Jrish  Academy.  I 

C.  J.  Li  Sir  Charles  Tames  Lyall,  K.C.S.I.,  CLE.,  LL.D.  (Edln.). 

Secretary,  ludicial  and  Public  Department.  India  Office.  Fellow  of  King's  CoHege, 
London.  Secretary  to  Government  of  India  in  Home  Department,  1889-1894. 
Chief  Commissioner.  Central  Provinces,  India,  1895-1898.  Auth6r  of  Tnmdations 
of  A  ncient  Aralnc  Poetry ;  &c 

C.  L.  K.  Charles  Lethdridge  Kingsford,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.Soc.,  F.S.A.  f  „ 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education.   Author  of  Life  of  Henry  V.  Editor  \  Kempt. 
of  Chronicles  of  London,  and  Stow's  Survey  of  London.  [ 

C.  Ml.  Cbedomille  Mijatovicr.  r 

Senator  of  the  Kingdom  of  SeTvia.    Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni-  1  KaHgtOfge; 
potentiary  of  the  King  of  Servia  to  the  Court  ot  St  James's.  1895-1900,  and  190a- 1  Kanjieh. 
1903.  I 

C.  E.  W.  &>  Charles  Moore  Watson.  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  r 

Colonel,  Royal  Engineers.    Deputy- Inspector-General  of  Fortifications,  189^-1903.  i  Jerasakm  (til  Partem 
Served  under  General  Gordon  m  the  Sudan,  1874-1875.  [ 

C.  R.  B.  Charles  Raymond  Beazley,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  F.R.G.Si,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.  Formerly  F^low 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  University  Lwnurer  in  the  History  of  Geography. 
Lothbn  Prizeman.  Oxford,  1889.  Lowell  Lecturer.  Boston.  1908.  Author  of 
Henry  the  Navigator;  The  Dawn  of  Modern  Geography;  &C. 

C.  8.  C  Caspar  Stanley  Clark.  /  ^^  /  •   ^^ 

Assisunt  in  Indian  Section,  VictofiA  and  Albert  Museum.  South  Kensington.  \  «■»•  v»»»  |wi/. 

C.  Wo.  Ceql  Weatherly.  / ».  .  v.w  ^    />_j       / 

Formeriy  Scholar  of  Queen**  College.  Oxford.   Barrister*at-Law,  Inner  Temple.       ]  KlUgnillooo:  Urders  of, 

C  W.  W.  Sir  Charles  William  Wilson,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.  (1816-1907). 

Major-general.  Royal  Engineers.  Secretary  to  the  North  American  Boundary 
Commission.  1858-1862.  British  Commissioner  on  the  Servian  Boundary  Com- 
mission. Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  1886-1894.  Director-General 
of  Military  Education,  1895-1898.  Author  of  From  Korti  to  Khartoum;  Life  of 
Lord  Give;  Ac 


Jordanus. 


Jerusalem  {in  part); 
Jordan  (tit  part); 
KOrdfstin  (m  part). 


Jobell;  Jordan  {in  par(); 
Karamania; 
Kharpat;:  JConia. 


D.  Q.  H.  David  George  Hogarth,  M.A. 

Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford.  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Excavated  at  Paphos,  1888:  Naucratis.  1899 
and  1903:  Ephesus,  1904-1905:  Assiut.  1906-1907.  Director.  British  School  at 
Athens.  1897-1900.    Director.  Cretan  Exploration  Ftind^  1899. 

D.  H.  Davh)  Haknay.  f  i"^?»'„5'^' 

Formeriy  British  Vice-Consul  at  Barcelona.    Author  of  Short  History  of  the  Royal  <  Keith,  Vbeount; 
Navy,  jai/'i688;  Life  of  Bmilio  Castelar;Ac.  I  Keppel,  ViMOllIlt 

E.B.  Edward  Breck.  M. A..  Ph.D.  r^,^  .^  ^.  ^_^ 
Formeriy  Foreign  Correspondent  of  the  Ntm  Yorh  Herald  and  the  itf«ai  Yorh  Times.  J  Kito-flylnf  (m  pail^. 
Author  of  Fenetng;  Wilderness  Pets;  Sporting  in  Nova  Scotia;  &c  1     _  , 
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S.  Br.  ExNSST  Baxxek.  M.A.  f 

FcUow  tnd  Lectarer  in  Modern  Hiitory,  Sc  Tohn't  College,  Oxford.    Formcriy  -{  Joidaoff  {in  port). 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Mertoa  College.   Craven  Scholar,  1895.  L 

Japtn:  Art  imparl 
Korln,  Ogtta; 
.Kyosa^  Sbo-Fn. 

B.  0.  Edmund  Gosse.  LL.D.  J  iMOhftn,  Jent  Ptttor; 

See  the  biographkal  article:  Gosis,  Eomma  I  Xaltwala;  Kyd»  Thomas. 

B.  Or.  Crnbst  Artrui  Gasonkx.  M.A.  f  itiMM. 

See  the  biographical  article:  GAftOMBa.  PaacT.  \  ^^ 


B.  F.  flb  EOWABD  FAISBaOTHEK  Stsange. 

AsMStant  Keeper,  Victoria  and  Albert  Miueuai,  South  Kensington.  Member  of 
Council,  Japan  Society.  Author  of  numeroua  workt  on  art  rabjectt;  Joint-editor 
of  BeU'a  '^  Cathedral  '^Series. 


P.  0.  M.  B. 

P.  0.  P. 

P.L.L. 

P.UO. 

P.R.C. 

Pir.Sy. 

P.S.P. 

P.Y.H. 

P.W.B.* 

G.A.Gt 

B.  Ha.  Edwaed  Heawooo.  M.A. 

Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.    Ubrariaa  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  London. 


B.  H.  B.  SiE  Edward  Hekbext  BuNBUiY,  Baet.,  M.A.t  F.1LQ.S.  (d  1S95). 

M.P.  for  Bury  St  Edmunds,  1847-1853.   Author  of  A  History  of  Anciini  dognphy; 
&c* 


Keoya; 
Kilimaiijaro* 


Italy:  Ceograpky  {in  pqr(i, 

B.  H.  fl,  Ellis  Hovell  Minns,  M.A.  f  i^^^^. 

University  Lecturer  in  PahMography,  Cambfidot.   t^*^*"--  •^^  kmA^w^  i  ;»««*;.«  4  *Jf^^^» 
at  Pembroke  CbOege,  Cambridge.   Fortneriy  Fd 

Bd.  H.  Eduabd  Meyee,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt.  (Oxen.),  LL.D. 

Profeesor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Umversity  ' 
AMtrtltumsi  Ctschicitt  des  alttm  A€gypttiu;  Jh 

B.  0.^  Edmund  Owen,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc 


us  Hovell  Minns,  M.A.  f « 

University  Lecturer  in  PahMography,  Cambridot.   Lecturer  and  Aaktant  Librarian  i  «».«i...v^ 
at  Pembrolm  CbOegc  Cambridge.   Fortneriy  Fellow  of  Pembroke  CoUege.  I^KashllMi. 

JABD  Meyee,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt.  (Oxen.),  LL.D.  f 

ProfesMM-  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Umversity  of  Beriin.    Author  of  (kscUchtt  des  i  Kafadh. 
AMtrtltitmsi  Ctschicitt  des  alttm  Atgypttiu;  Pm  fMrodittn  and  ikrt  Nackbarstdmwu.  t 


inmD  Owen,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc  f 

Consulting  Surgeon  to  St  Mary's  Hosfntal.  London,  and  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  I  Joints:  Distases  and  It^nHa; 
Great  Ormond  Street;  Ute  Examiner  in  Surgery  in  the  Universities  of  Cambridge.  |  KidiMv  ITfuiiM  ft«  tart\ 
Durham  and  London.    Author  of  A  ManmaloJ  Anatomy  for  Stntor  Stndtnts.  I  ^^^  ^nmrnam  vm  jwi;. 

B.  Hl  R»v.  Ethelred  Loke  Taunton  (d.  1007).  /  i«m,i*.  r;-  a«^ 

Autho€o{TUEngfisk  Black  Monh^StBontdia;  History  of  tkt  Jesuits  in  BngfaHd.\^^'^^  Ktn  part), 

P.  By.  Captapi  Fbank  Beinklby,  R.A.  e 

Foreign  Adviser  to  Nippoa  Yusen  KaMuL  Tokyo.  Correspondent  of  Tkt  Timts  J  . 
in  Japan.  Editor  of  the  Japan  Mail.  Formerlv  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  1  ' 
Imperial  Engineering  College, Tokyo.   Author  of  Japan;  &c  (. 

P.  C  G.  Feedekick  Cornwalus  Conybeaee,  M.A..  D.Tb.  (Giessen).  r 

Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Formerly  Fellow  of  University  College.  Oxford,  i  JaooMta  CbOIth. 
Author  of  Tkt  Anctent  Armenian  Ttxts  of  ArisMlei  Myik,  Mapc  and  Moraisi  ftc  [ 

Feedericx  Geobcb  Meeson  Beck,  M.A.  f «.    *  «»•__. 

FeUow  and  Lecturer  in  Classks,  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  "[  Kant,  Kingdom  OL 

Feederick  Gymbb  Paesons,  F.R.C.S.,  F.Z.S.,  f  .R.Ainiiiop.lMST.  f 

Vic«>Ptresident,  Anatomical  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Lecturer  on  J  tM.,#..  j.^i....^ 
Anatomy  at  St  Thomas's  Hoq)ital  and  the  London  School  of  Medibine  for  Women,  i  '"l^*^  Anatomy. 
Formerly  Hnnterian  Professor  at  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Surgeons.  t 

Laoy  Luoaed.  r  Kana; 

See  the  bk)graphkal  article:  LuGAEO,  SiE  P.  J.  D.  \  Katagimi. 

Feamos  Llewellyn  GBimTB,  M.A.,  Fh.D.  (Leipsig),  F.S.A.  e 

Reader  in  Egyptokwy.  Oxfocd  Univenity.  Editor  of  the  Arehaeobgfcal  Survey  I  r._.v 
and  Archaeological  Keports  of  the  Egypt  Exploratbn  Fund.  Fellow  of  Imperial  1  akoab* 
German  Archaeological  Instituf.  [ 

Frank  R.  Cana.  f_. 

Author  oi  South  Africa  from  tkoCrottiTrtk  to  tkt  Union.  -j^Kliarp. 

Fbiedrich  Schwally.  r„ 

Professor  of  Semitic  PhBofegy  in  the  University  of  GicMea.  |  Koran  (^m  ^orO* 

Francis  Samuel  Pbilbeick,  A.M.,  Pb.D.  r 

Formerly  Teaching  FeUow  of  Nebraska  Sute  University,  and  Scholar  and  FeOow  J  JMranon.  Tkomaa. 
of  Harvard  Umversity.   Memberof  American  Historical  Association.  -j^ -wtwaon,  ttohim, 

BAEON  FBIEOEICH  von  HttoEL.  r  l«li«.    TA*  MJu.^» 

Member  of  Cambridge  Phik>logkal  Society;  Member  of  Hellenk  Society.   Author  \  *•""•  j"^  ,^*n? 
<3iTho  Mystical  EUmont  of  mSoniac  |  lobn»  Ooipel  ot  8t 

Feederick  William  Rudler,  I.S.O.,  F.G.S.  r  ,.^.     »*—**«. 

Curator  and  Ubrarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practkal  Geology.  Loodos,  1879-1903.  J  iT^  '•jPl  • 
President  of  the  GeologisU'  Assodatkm,  1887-1889.  ^^  •.      /y-  yv    |  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Ceoege  Abbaham  Geierson,  C.I.E.,  Pb.D..  D.Litt. 

Member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Sendee,  1873-1009.   In  charge  of  the  Llnjnitsrk:  Survey  | 
of  India.  1808-1003.   GoM  Medallist,  RoysJ  Asiatk  Society,  1909.   Vice-President  \ 
of  the  Royal  Asiatk:  Society.   Formeriy  FeUow  of  Calcutta  Univenity.   Author  of 
Tht  Languat^s  tf  India ;  ftc  t 

O.V.  Rev.  Geoege  Edmundson.  M.A.,  F.R.H1ST.S.  f 

Formeriy  FeUow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  Ford's  Lecturer,  1900.  J  tM«fc- 
Hon.  Member.  Dutch  Historical  Society,  and  Foce«n  Member.  Netherlands  Aisoda- 1  ''*^"* 
tkm  of  Literature.  L 

0.  P.  Va.  RxT.  George  Foot  Mooee.  /  Jahotak. 

See  the  bkigraphical  articles  Mooee,  Geoecb  Foot.  \         jT^  ^  ^^^T^ 

-    -   •  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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George  Gordon  Coulton,  M.A.  f 

Bjrkbeck  Lecturer^n  EcctesUstica]  History,  Triniti^Cbneg«,  Cambridge^  Author  of  i  KBifhtllOOd  and  dllviliy. 


lohn  tho  BtpUst; 
JoMpb  (iVtfv  Testament)', 
JabUt^Yearof  (,in  paH^ 


Medieval  Studies;  Chaucer  and  ku  Emgfoitd;  Fr&m  St  Fraueii i#  DamHi  Ac 

Rev.  George  Herbert  Box,  M.A. 

Rector  of  Sutton  Sandy,  Beds.  Formerfy  Hebrew  "Matter,  Merchant  Taylort', 
School,  London.  Lecturer  in  Faculty  of  Theotofy.  Uniwfity  of  Oxford,  1908^ 
1909.    Author  of  Translation  oj  Book  0/  Isaiah ;  &c.  ^ 

GUSTAV  KRt^CER.  t 

Profewor  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Gieawn.   Author  of  Das  Papsthm\  \  loslUl  Mlltyr. 
&C.  t 

Rev.  George  MnxiOAM,  D.D.  f  j»mi-  iv^  r»^m,^mi\' 

Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Univeraity  of  Cla«ow.    Author  {  *~^  ,^!!L  esiamem) , 
of  The  Theology  0/  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  Lectures  Jrom  the  Creek  Papyri;  &c. 

George  Saintsbitry,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Saimtsburt*  G.  C  B. 

George  Sokes  LayaRo. 

Barrister-at-Law,  Inner  Temple.    Author  of  ChaHes  Keene;  Shirley  Broohs;  &c 

Sir  George  Scott  Robertson.  K.C.S.I.,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 

Formerly  Britbh  Agent  in  CUgit.     Author  of  Tho  Kafirs  qf  the  Hindu  Kush 
Chilral:  the  Story  oJ  a  Minor  Siege.    M.P.  Central  Division,  Bradford. 


I  Jviai  bnifot 

|lOlllVlI|0. 

|KaeiMy  Charles  8. 


■■{ 


Kalristan. 


Rev.  Griffithes  Wheeler  Thatcher.  M.A.,  B.D. 

Warden  of  Camden  College.  Sydney,  N.S.W.    Formerly  Tutor  in  Hebcew  aad  Old 
Testament  History  at  Mansficid  College,  Oxford. 


Jarlr  Ita  Atlrym  al-Kham: 
Janhaif;  JawiBql;  Jurfiii, 
Kham  Ibn  Ahmad;  Khaosi; 
fOiOS;  Kumalt  Ibn  Zaid. 


Hugh  Alexander  Webster.  f 

Formerly  Librarian  of  University  of  Edinburgh.    Editor  of  the  Scottish  Ceographkal  ii  Java  (in  part). 
Magazine.  L 

Hugh  Chisholu,  M.A.  f 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  Oxford.    Editor  of  the  nth  edition']  Joan  ol  Are  {in  parO» 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica;  Co^iior  of  the  lOth  edition.  \ 

Sir  Hugh  Charles  Cufford,  K.C.M.G. 

Colonial  Secreury,  Ceylon.    Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute* 


Resident.  Pahang.    Colonial  Secretary,  TrinidacTand  Tobago.  1903-1907.    Author  - 
of  Studies  in  Brown  Humanity;  Further  India;  &c.     '  *  '         *   ■■   «    - 


Formerly 

.,  -    .  ^     ,  .•    Author 

Joint-author  of  A  Dictionary 


Johor. 


of  the  Malay  Language. 

Horace  Carter  Hovey,  A.M.,  D.D.  f 

Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Geobgical 
Societyof  America.  National  Geographic  Society  and  Soci^tidcSp^ltologie  (France).  J  j>gnhi  CawiL 
Author  of  Celebrated  American  Caverns;  Handbook  of  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  |  — •''^  ^^^f 
&c 

Sn  Henry  Creswicke  Rawunson,  Bart. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Rawlinson.  Sir  H.  C 

Hippolyte  Delehaye,  S.T. 

Assistant  in  the  compilation  of  the  BoUandist  publications:  Anateda  BoUandtana 
and  Acta  sanctorum. 


/KQrdbtin  (tfi  ^orO* 

{ 


jaauarhu*  It; 
Klllan,  St. 

JotM. 


Hector  Munro  Chadwick.  M.A. 

Librarian  and  Fellow  of  Clare  College.  Cambridge.     Reader  in  Scandinavian, 
Cambridge  University.   h\x\!ttot  oi  Studies  on  Amgfo*Saxon  InstiMioni,  ^ 

Hugh  Munro  Ross.  f  . 

FormcHy  Exhibitioner  of  Lincoln  CoUege.  Oxford.   Editor  of  Tjfe  ThUm  Engiwaering  \  Kalvia,  Lord  {in  Part^. 
Supplement.   Author  of  British  Railways.  { 


Herbert  M.  Vaughan,  F.S.A. 

Keble  College,  Oxford.    Author  of  The  Last  of  tke  Royal  Stuarts;    The  Medici 
Popes;  The  Last  Stuart  Queen. 

Henry  William  Carless  Davis,  M.A. 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College.  Oxford.    Fellow  o'  All  Souls*  College,  Oxford, 
1895-1902.    Author  of  Eng^nd  under  the  Normans  and  Angevins;  Charlemagne. 

H.  Wickham  Steed. 

Correspondent  of  The  Times  at  Vienna.    Correspoodent  of  The  Times  at  Rome, 
1^97-1902 

Sir  Henry  Yule,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Yulb,  Sir  Henrt. 


Israel  Abrahams,  M.A. 

Reader  in  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  Literature  In  the  University  of  Cambridge 
Formeriy  President,  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England.  Author  of  A  Short 
History  of  Jewish  Literature;  Jewish_Lif$  in  the  Middle  Ages;  Judaism;  ^. 


Jamas:  the  Pretender; 
KiaC'iEfa. 

John,  King  of 
John  of  Hexham. 

jltalr  History  iF.). 

Ktthlai  Khan. 

Jaeob  ben  Asher; 

Jeninek; 

Jews:  Dispersion  to  Modern 

Tisttos; 
Joel; 

Johanan  Ben  Zaeeia; 
Joslpyoa;  Kaliscb,  i 


Digitized  by 


IB.  A. 


J.Al 
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L  L  B*  fff/iyt-M  L.  BiSBOP.  f  --         ».        ^ 

See  tlic  biographical  article :  BiSBor,  Isabblia.  \  ^^"^  ^»'»  f^' 

i«A.H.  JoHji  Alieji  Howe.  f  lointl  (GeoAy^); 

Curator  aiu!  Lfboimn  of  tHe  MyAeiim  of  Practical  Geology,  Londoo.    Author  of  \  Jurassie;  Keopir; 
The  Geohiy  s/  BntMint  Stattu,  [  j- 

J.A.B*  V£RV  R£¥,   JOSIFK   AvHtt^GK  ROBIKSON,  D.D.  f 

Dean  of  Wrutminsirr     Felttiw  of  ihe  Britiah  Academy.    Hon.  Fellow  of  Christ'*  I 
College,  Cacnbrid|^4r,  and  Norri»3n  Profewor  of  Divimty  in  the  Univenity.  Author  |  ^ 

J.  A.  flb  John  Adoimoton  Symonds,  LL.D.  /  n^,.,.  jri,*— « en  \ 

SeethebiogfapUfcalaftide.S¥liOKi)8.JOMiA»DiiiOT«t  \«Wy.  Hiskfry  {%..)> 

J.  Br.  Right  Hoh.  James  Bkyce,  D.CX.,  D.Litt.  /  iniMfiiMi  l 

See  the  biographical  article:  Brycb,  Jambs.  -J^^UiWUin  U 

J.  Bt  Jambs  Baxtistt. 


B8  BaXTISTT.  f 

Lecturer  on  ConMructioo,  Architccturb  Sanitation.  Quaotitiet.  &&.  at  King'i )  ,^,-,_, 
College.  London.  Member  of  Society  of  Architects.  Member  of  Inetitute  of  Junior  |  •iouwy* 
Engineers.  ^ 

Joseph  Beavinctom  Atkinson.  .    ,      f 

Fomuttfy  art-critic  of  the  Saturday  Review.   Author  of  An  Art  Tour  in  tht  Norliern  < 
Capitals  cf  Europe ;  Schools  of  Modem  Art  in  Germany.  I 


J.PwEi  James  FttzmaubiceKelly,  Lrrr D.,  FR.HIST.S.  f 

Gilmour  Professor  of  Spanish  Language  and  Literature.  Liverpool  University.  J 

Norman  McCoU  Lecturer.  Cambridge  University.    Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  1  Jiuui  KanildL  DOD. 

Member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Acadeniy.    Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  \ 


Member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy.    Knight  U>mmand 
AlphonsoXH.   Auibor  oi  A  History  ^  Spmiish  Litenture;  9oc 

IN  Geobge  Clabh  AmdEbson,  M.A.  ^ , ,     .   ^  .. 

Cntor  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford.   Formerly  Feltow  of  Lincolo  Colle^ 


i.  0.  C.  A.  John  Ceobge  Clabh  AnoEbsow,  M.A.  ,  .  ^  ^  ^_  - . .  .  ^  ..  / 
Cntor  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford.  Formeriy  Feltow  of  Lincolo  Colle^;  < 
Craven  Fellow,  Oxford,  1896.   Conington  Priseman,  1893.  I 


J.  0.  St.  Sn  Jambs  Geobgb  ScotT;  K.C.I.E. 

lerinteiu'  -  ~   •  •    •  — 

r  Upper 


Jambs  Geobgb  Scott,  K.C.I.E.  .       ^.      ^  .    .^      *  »         /  Ksnii: 

J.  Hn.  Justus  Hashacen.  Ph.D.  .      . «         .    .       .  f 

Privatdozent  in  Medieval  and  Modem  History,  Univenity  of  Bona.    Author  of  <  John,  King  0(  Sftionj. 
Das  RJieinland  nnter  die  frasudsiscke  Horrsckaft,  L 

J.  H.  A.  B.       John  Hbnby  Abthub  Hart,  M.A.  /  J*^'  ^«*  Dminaium. 

Fellow,  Theological  Lectuitf  and  Llbnrian,  St  John's  CoUqpe,  Cambridge.  \  losephos. 

J.  H.  F.  John  Henby  Fbeese.  M.A.  /  Juiiu; 

Fdmttfy  Fellowof  St  John's  College.  Cambridgt.  I  JnllaiiCifi  par(). 

J.H.  B.  John  Hobace  Round,  M.A..  LL.D.  (Edin.).  .«,„.         „  .f«..u.  -_. 

Author  of  Ptndal  Engfand;  Smdies  in  Poemgt  and  UmiSLy  Biftory;  Fma^  and  j  Koighi-ServiM. 

J. BLR.  John  Holland  RtWE,  M.A., Lrrr.D.      (JUh:  BistpryCD,)! 


Lecturer  on  Modfert  HiMory  to  the  Ciflibridgfe  Ufiivenrtty  Loe*!  Lecture  Syiidic«fce.  J  ,^I^j.|n^. 
Author  of  Lifo^Napoteonl.  j  SaptUonie  Studies:  The  DeeOepment  ef  the  European  1  ****2r™' 
Nations;  The  LitefPmiac  tJlMt 

Protosor  J  English  Literature  in  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary.  New  York. 

Formerly  President  of  the  Jewish  Historical  $oci^  of  England.    Correnpndmg  •{  Jew,  Tlw  WindtriBf. 

Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History.  Madrid.    Author  of  /«vi  ef  Angevtn  \ 

En^ndi  Studies  in  BiUieal  Arckae^logy',  &c. 


J.i.L*  Riv.  John  James  LiAS,  M.A.  ,  .«,..,        ^J. 

Chancellor  of  LUndafT  Cathedral.    Formerly  UuIwa  Lacturw  in  Divinity  andi  ] 
La4y  Maigaret  Preacher.  University  of  Cainbridge.  I. 

i.Ht. 


Tames  MofpAtt,  M.A.,  D.D.  /  v^v.  momamm  nt 

Jowett  Lecturer,  London.  1907.   Author  of  Historital  Niw  Testament;  Ac.  \  ^•™»  ^"^  ^ 

J.I.E.  John  Neville  Keynes,  M.A.,  D.Sc. , .    ,  .   „     ,e.         f 

Rceistrarv  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.    University  Lecturer  in  Moral  Sgence.  J 

-.-  ,| 

.  John  Punkett  Petebs,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  f  -.^.k^,.. 

Canon  Residentiary.  P.E.  Cathedral  of  New  York.  Formeriy  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  I  Keree», 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Director  of  the  University  Expedition  to  Babv-  •(  KernX; 
Ionia.  18S8-1895.     Author  of  Nippur,  or  Explorations  and  Adoenturts  an  the    Khonsbl 


Registrary  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  University  Lecturer  in  Moral  Saence.  I  jv_-,«.  WHlBm  Stenlif  . 
S«retary  to  the  Local  Examinations  and  Lecture*  ^dlcate.  Formerly  Feltow  |  ^veymt  fwovHii  syw^/*^ 
of  Penbrokt  College.   Avttnr  ^  Studies  and  Exeniau  its  Femal  LogU;  ik,  L 

J. P. P.  John  Peboval  PosTGATE, M.A., Litt.D.  .«...    ^..       . 

^  '  Professor  of  Utin  in  the  Universi^  of  Uverpool.    Fellow  of  Trwily  CoWege.  i  Jofvaal  (MifflrO. 
Cambridge.    FeUolf  <A  the  British  Ac«deiiiy.    Editor  of  tht  Ctassseal  Quarterly,  ^ 
Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Corpus  Poetarum  Utenemm;  Ac 

i.  ?.  Pi.  Rlv.  John  Punkett  Petebs,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  f  -.^.k^,.. 

••  '•  «^  pf  ^^^  R«tJHm»tiarv  P.E.  Cathedral  of  New  York.   Formeriy  Professor  of  Hebrew  in     Kertea, 

Kerknk; 
1  KhorsBbad. 
Euphrates, 

^.  R.  B.  John  Rose  Bradpobd,  M.D..  D.Sc.  F.R.C.P.,  RR.S.  .    „^       ^  , 

Physician  to  University  College  Hospital,     ^ofessor  of  MatenaMedia^ 


Therapeutics.   University  Colleee.' London.     Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Formerly  Member  of  Senate  Universitv  of  London. 


Kca  and  J  1 
Society,  r 


jogle 
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i,  T.  Bt.  jomr  Thomas  Bealby. 

Jobt-autkor  of  Stanford't  Eitnt$.    FocracHy  Editor  of  tlM  Se$llisk  Ce0grapkkai 
VafostM.   Translator  of  Svea  Hedlii'a  Tkrougfi  Asia,  CmtraS  Asia  and  TUtti  Ac 


Km;  KmuA;  Kereh; 
KhlnfBii;  ttUfa;  ghntan*; 
IQiotftBi  KitY; 
Kroottidt;  Kttbftfi; 
KteB-lAB;  Konk;  : 


1,  T.  «.♦  Jambs  Thomson  Shotwell,  Ph  J).  /  j^mi  of  am  r«  *a,A 

ProfeMor  of  History  4a  Columbia  Unhfcnity.  New  York  aty.  ^MRniOt  {m  forfj. 


'{■ 


1,  ?,•  JVLBS  VUBD.  ,  _^ 

Archivist  at  the  National  Arcfaivea,  Faris.    Oficer  of  PsbUc  iMtcuctioa.   AutlMri  liHllS,  iM. 
of  La  Fratut  sous  PkiUpp$  VL  i»  Vahis;  Ac 

J.  W.  Ht.         Jamzs  Wycuffe  Headlam,  M.A. 

Staff  Inspector  of  Secondary  Schoob  under  the  Board  of  Education.  Formerly 
Fellow  of  King's  CoUne,  Cambridge.  Professor  of  Greek  and  Andent  History  at 
Queen's  College,  LoOdon.  Author  of.MraMrc*  asU  On  P&itmioHmtftkgCtrmam 
Empire;  Sk. 

IL  Bason  Daikoxu  Rikvcbx,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.  f 

President  of  the  Imperial  Univermty  of  Kyoto.   Prerident  of  Imperial  Academy  of  J  »._«,.  tl  y-t  i—    r  r  ^^^ 

japan.    Emeritus  PTofessor,  Imperial  ifnivcnity,  Tokfc.    Author  of  Japaneu\^^9^'  The  Oams  af  Japcu, 
Education  i  Sk.                                                                                                        \ 

K.  S.  Kathleen  Schlesincer.  flaw's  Han*  Katlladmm: 

Editor  of  the  Portfolio  of  Musical  Arckaeotoa^   AuUwr  of  Tkt  Inslnimtnts  rf  tk$i  VZl^^'  »«MWirum. 
Orckeslraiae.       •'        '  •^  •»        I  Ktybotfd. 

L.  Count  LOtzow.  Litt.D.  (Oxon.),  D.Ph.  (Prague),  F.R.G.S. 

Chamberlain  of  H.M.  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  BoL , 

of  the  Royal  Society  of  L4teraUtfe.    l^toBtbtr  oC  the  Boliemian  Aouiemy,  Ac.  {  ItfOBM  Of  PruflM. 
Author  of  Bohemia,  .    .    .  ~  .  ......         --...,.. 

Lecture,  (Mend, 

L.  F.  Vv^       Ieveson  Francis  Veenon-Harcoijit^  M.A.,  M.TNST.CE.  (iBt^to 

Formerly  Professor  of  Civil  Engineenng  at  Univernty  College,  London,  nuxnor  oi  i  j^aa- 
Rivers  and  Canals;  Harbours  and  Docks;  CioU  Engineering  as  appliad  sm  Con-]  '"^* 
struclion;  9dc. 

L.  1. 8.  Leonard  James  Spencer,  M.A. 


Londkin.   Author  of  J  « 
as  appliad  in  Cm- 1  * 


Asnstant  in  the  Department  of  Minerslogy.  British  Museum.    Formerfy  Scholar  J 
of  Sidney  Sussex  CoUege,  Cambridgef  and  Uarlcocas  Scholar.  Editor  of  the  if  uKfo-  | 


Itely:  History  (E.  amd  C-), 


ioj^cal  Magaeine. 

L,  C  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  / . ^ 

Seethebwgraphkal  article:  Campmll.  Lewis.  <|4nMII. 

L.  D.*  Louis  Duchesne.  f  lolm  XOL; 

See  the  biographxal  article:  Ducbbsrs,  L.  M. O.       *  -        -  liollns  L 

L.  ¥.♦  Luici  VnxARi. 

lulian  Foreign  Office  (Eraigrttioii  Dttartnient).  Fbrmecly  Newspaper  Cone- 
spondent  in  east  of  Eiifope.  Italian  Vioe-Coosul  b  New  Orleans,  1906:  Pbila- 
delphia»  1907;  Boston,  U2S.A.,  1^(97-1910.  Author  of  Jlatiai^  hife  »  Tmm  and 
Coimtry;  fire  and  Sword  in  Ike  Caucasus;  Ac 

M.  Lord  Macaulay.  f  irfmaom. 

See  the  biographical  article :  Maca^JLAT,  Barom.  \  •"■■■*'■• 

M.  Br.  Margaret  Bryant.  /  Kstto  (in  porfi, 

JL7.  Sir  Michael  Fo$ter, K.C.B., D.CX., D.Sc. LLJ>., F.R.S.  f 

See  the  biographical  article:  Foster,  Sir  M.  1 

'{ 
■{ 


M.  M.  Bh.         Sir  Mancrerjee  Merwanjss  Bbowmaocree.  f 

Fellow  of  Bombay  University.   M.P.  for  N.E.  Bethnal  Greea,  1895-1906.   Author  <  Jt^kMin, 
6i  History  of  the  ConstituHon  of  tke  East  India  Company;  $K.  [ 

IL  0.  B.  0.       Maxuhuan  Otto  Bismarck  Caspari,  M.A. 

Reader  in  Andent  History  at  London  Uoivenity.   Lecturer  ia  Greek  at  Birmlag-  J  jQgttii  JL 
ham  University,  1905-1908. 

H.  P.*  Leon  Jaoques  Maxime  Prinet.  r  Jotovflls  {Fumayh 

Formeriy  Archivist  to  the  French  Nariooal  Archivee.    AndKtfy  of  the  Iiistititte  •< 

of  France  (Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sdeooes).  t 

R.  H.  Norman  McLean,  M.A.  r  UMk  of 


LMAN  McLean,  M.A.  f  iMOb  of  1 

Lecturer  in  Aramaic,  Cambrid^  University.   Fellow  and  Hebrew  Lecturer,  Christ's  <{  iMOb  of  t 
College,  Cambridge.   Joint-editor  of  the  larger  Cambridge  SeftnaginL  [  Joslm  tht  j^ylltt.; 

DOIL 

jogle 


B.  V.  Joseph  Marie  Noel  Valois.  

JohnZZnL 


Member  of  Acadtoie  des  Inscriptions  et  Bdles>Lettf«s,  Pftris.   Hoooranr  Archivist 


at  the  Archives  Nationales.  Formeriy  President  of  the  Soahi  de  I'Mistoire  de 
France  and  the  Social  de  iXcole  de  Chartes.  Author  of  La  Franca  et  k  ffand 
sckisme  d*Ouidmt:  &c 
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af         .     Olio  H^miBR.  F.I.C..  F.C.S.  f 

;  Publk  Analyst.  Formerly  President  of  Society  oC  Public  Analysts.  Vice-President  J  ..-,,  ._a  jum-. 
of  Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Author  ol  wwks  «n  batter  1  *"■»•■■  wwmfc 
analys»;iUMMr«litof;ftc  L 

Christ.Church.  Oxford.    Geographical  Scholar.  l^l.    Afnstant  Secretary  of  th^  iualL'fir^JA 
British A9K)datioii.  1^ Korea  {tnpari). 

P.  A.  Paul  Daniel  Ai.pbamo£st.  f 

Professor  of  the  History  q<  Dogma.  £o6le  |>ratimie  des  Hautes  fitudcs,  Sorfoonnt,  J  Joaellim  of  Florii; 
Paris.    Author  of  Lu  IMtt  moroUs  cics  ks  kitMaxa  kuifus  €u  dibut  du XW\  JokttXXIL 
sUck,  I 

P.  A.  A.  Phxuf  A.  AsHWOtTR,  M.A..  Docjuus.  r 

New  CoHeze,  Oxford.   Barri(«tr«t-Law.  Tranalaftor  of  H.  R.  von  Gneist's  Hutory  4  Jhiriiic. 


rf  tk$  Bnifuk  ComHttithm. 


P.  A.  K.  PltmCE  PfiTtK  AlCXBVITCH  KtOBoncxii. 

Seethe  Uographical article:  Ktorommr,  P.  A. 


KUmnek;  Kalnst; 
XkttiMkatki;  Kanb-Blirit  ^ 
Kuafi;  Kerch;  Khiogan; 
Khoka&d;  Kiev;  Kronstidt; 
Kabafi;  KoeD-Lmi; 
KoiBk;  Kutali. 


P.  OL  Pnmt  Gnxs,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  LmD. 

Fdlow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  EmtBannd  Gpnege.  GimbfMfe,  and  UnivcfBltir 
Keader  in  Comparative  Philology.  Formeriy  Secretary  of  the  Cafi»bridge  Philo- 
logical Society.   Author  t4  iianuai  tjf  Comparatki  PkiMogy, 


P.  0.  T.  Petei  GxjTHBia  Tait.  (  it-m 

Sec  the  biographical  aitide :  Tait,  Pram  GuT^ait.  \  '**^ 

P.  La.  Pbup  Lake,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  ^  f 

Lfxsinir  on  Physical  and  Regional  Geonmphy  in  Cambridge> University.  Formeriy  J  t.m..  /ImI^m. 

of  the  Gedogtcal  Survey  o*  India.    Author  of  Menofrapk  of  BriHsk  Cambrian  \  ^•P»»«  *'««WO^ 
TrUdfnUs.  Translator  and  Editor  of  Kayser's  Comparattpe  Ctakty,  I 

P.  L.  0.  Philt»  tnT^LTOW  Geix,  M.A.  f 

Sometim4  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Secretary  to  the  Clarendon  Press,  1  Khaxut  (tfi  Parfi, 
rwr,^  •««'-•  fl^7.   FeUow  of  King's  College.  London.  I 


P.VL  Paui  ViNOCtADOTF,  D.C.L.,  LL.p. f 

R.A.*  ROOTRT  ANCBlt.      _^  .    .^  / 


Oxford*  18S4-1897.   FeUow  of  King's  College.  London. 

L  ViNOCtAOOTP,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

See  tha  biographical  article  t  ViNooaAPOfT.  ?$mm 

CUT  Ancbsl. 

AitiUvist  to  the  Dipartement  de  I'Eure. 

See  the  biographical  article;  Aoamsoii.  Rotaar.  \  «"*  t««  i^' 

B.  A.  8.  M.        RohaaT  ALSXANOta  Stewabt  MACAintaa,  U.A.,  F.&A.  f  Jonnnt 

St  John'*  College.  Cambridge.  Director  of  Excavations  for  the  Palestioe  Explora*  <  SJl? 
tionFund.  {^iUia». 

R.  A.  W.  ROBCTT  AiwcANDEa  Wahab.  C.F.,  C.M.O..  CJ.E,  f 

Colonel,  Royal  Engineers.  Formeriy  H.M.  Commissioner,  Aden  Boundary  De*  J  Knwlt. 
limitation,  and  Superintendent.  Survey  of  India.  Served  with  Tirah  Expeditnaary  ]  '^***' 
Force.  1897-1898;  Aogio-Kussiao  Bouiadaiy  Commission.  Pamirs,  1893;  Ac.  I 

R.F.L.  Rev.  RiCHAaiv  FtaoiMca  LtmaoALa,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  (i8t3-i«9o).  f, ^  ..    ^    . 

Author  of  Rdigious  C^mmmritits  of  Women  in  tk$  Burly  Ckurik;  Catkolk  RUmU  i  JeSlini  {m  parti. 
imtktOMrdtojEttifandiVntylUtuaUsUd^  not  bocmm  Romaic  CMdict.  i 

R.Q.  RiCEAaO  OaANETT,  LL.D.  ^  KmammAi 

Sec  the  biographical  article :  Ga  rnbtt,  RiCHAao.  I  aiawwiH. 

R«  H.  C.  Rsv.  Robert  Hkney  CRAaLES,  M.A^  D.D.,  D.Ltrr.  (0»oa.). 

Grinfidd  Lecturer  and  Lecturer  in  Biblical  Studies.  Oxford  and  Fdtow  of  Merlpn 
Coilqg^  FdlofT  of  the  British  Academy.  Formerhr  Senjor  Moderator  ol  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  Author  and  Editor  of  Book  of  Enoch ;  Book  of  JubUets ;  Assumption 
of  Moses;  Ascension  of  Jsaiahi  Ttstaments  i(f  U14  XJJ.  Patriarchs;  &c^ 


Jeremy*  Epliae  oC 
JubQeos,  Book  of; 
Jii4iU]|,TliO;BookoL 


B.  L  P.  RiomAiso  Inkes  Pocock.  F.Z.S.  JgiMOVaK 

Superintendent  of  the  Zoological  Gardens.  London.  L  — •^■•'••^ 

B.  1.  M.  Ronald  John  McNeill,  M.A.  f  Ifltreys.  1st  Baron: 

Christ  ^^**^*^  Oxford.    Baniittt^-Uw.    Fonaeify  Editor  of  tba  StJamefei,  Keith:  Fam^y. 

B.  K.  Dl  Sot  Roma  Kennaway  DotrctAs. 


RQim  Kennaway  DotictAS.  f  -^^,.«n^.. 

FormeiV  Keeper  of  Oriental  Printed  Books  aad  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum,  and  J  JWgnla«lian, 
Professor  of  Chinese,  Kii\g's  College,  Londoa.   Author  of  The  Languaie  and  Litera-  \  inllell* 
turt  of  China;  &q.  I 

»,  F.R.S..  F.G.S.,  F.Z.S.  r, 

e  Staff  of  the  Geological  Surviw  of  India.  i874ri$8a.  Author  of  J  J 
•ossU  liammals,  RefUUs  and  Birds  in  th$  British  Mm9imi  The]l 
is;  The  Came  Animals  of  Africa:  Ac  i^ 


B.  I.*  RiCHAED  LYDEEEEa,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.Z.S.  1  »  v* 

Member  of  the  Staff  of  the  Geological  Surviw  of  India.  i874ri$8a.    Author  of  I  JOrDOa; 


,     of  Fossil  Mammals,  RtptiUs  and  Birds  in  tk$  Bntish  Mus9nmi  The]  Kangano  {inparf^. 

Deer  qf  all  Lands;  The  Came  Animals  of  Africa:  Ac  .    .    ,  i  ^  .    \f^r\  I  r> 
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B.H.B. 


B.F». 


&P.8. 


B.l.a 


B.A.O. 


8ta 

8.R. 

T.A.I. 
T.A.J. 

T.P.a 

T.H. 

T.H.H.* 

T.K. 
T.K.a 

T.80. 

T.W«. 
T.W.B.a 


ROBEtT  NXSBET  BaIN  (d.     IQO9). 

Aamtant  Librarian.   Britim  Mufeum,   1883-1909. 


Author  o(  SeamHtuviat  tkt 


Political  History  of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sneden,  'fiJ-JOOp;  Tkt^Firsi  Romano9$, 


t6tj~i7»<Si  Sla9onic  Europe,  the  Pt 
to  tfgO',  Ac. 


ilical  History  </  Poland  and  Russta  from  1469 


Ivan  LpVL; 
John  UL :  SoHeski; 
JueUJuu;  iiMl,IMb; 
Kirmin;  KMMoy, 
Kbtelttdy;  Kollontt); 


R£n£  Poupabdin,  D.  is  L. 

Secreury  of  the  Ecole  des  Chartet.  Honoiary  Librarian  at  the  Bibliothique 
Natiofule,  Paris.  Author  of  Le  Royanme  do  Provence  sous  les  Carolinpens;  Recve& 
des  Charles  de  Saint-Cermain ;  &c 

R.  Phen£  Spieks,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Formerly  Master  of  the  Architectural  School*  Royal  Academy,  London.  Past 
President  of  Architectural  Association.  Associate  and  Fellow  of  Kind's  College. 
London.  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Editor  of  Fergusaon's 
History  ^  Arduticture.   Author  of  Architecture :   East  and  West ;  &c. 

RoBBBT  Seymour  Conway,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  (Cantab.). 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Indo-European  Philology  in  the  Universiry  bf  Manchester. 
Formerly  Professor  of  Latin  in  University  Col&e,  Caniiff ;  and  Fellow  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College  Cambridge.    Author  of  The  Italic  Dialects. 


SXANLEY  AbTHUB  COOX,  M.A. 

Lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  and  formerly  Fellow,  Gonville  and  Caius  College. 
Cambridge.  Editor  for  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Examiner  in  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic,  London  University,  1904-1908.  Author  of  Glossary  of  Aramaic  In- 
scripHons;  The  Laws  of  Moses  and  the  Code  of  Hanmurabi;  Critical  Notes  on  Old 
Testament  History;  Rdtpon  of  Ancient  Palestine i  &c. 


Vbcount  St  Cybes. 

See  the  biographical  article: 


Iddbslbicb,  1ST  EabL  op. 


,  KunUiu  PrlMS. 
John*  Doln  o(  Boffoiidjr, 

Italy:  HUtory{K.), 

JiMb;  IfbataUm; 
Jehonin;  Jeboshaphat; 
Jeha;  Jtphfluh; 
Jerahmeel;  Jeroboam; 
Jews:  Old  Testament  History; 
Jezebel;  Joab;  Joasb; 
Joseph:  Old  Testamenl; 
Joshua;  Josiah;  Jodah; 
JudgM*  Botfk  af ; 
Kabbatoh  {in  pari), 
XaoUes;  Kings,  Books  oL 


/  Jupiter:  Satellita. 


SocoN  Newcomb,  D.Sc.,  D.C.L. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Newcomb,  Simon. 

Tbomas  Asbby.  M.A.,  D.Lrrr.  (Oxon.).  riMu,  r^^»,^AU»^MA  ^i^n^u^ 

Director  of  British  School  of  Archaeology  at  Rome.    Formeriy  Scholar  of  Christ  f  *'^:  Gwra^*y  flilrf  JtoAjlia; 
Church,  Oxford.    Craven  Fellow,.  1807.    Conington  Priaeman,  1906.     Member  of^      ntstory  \p.)\ 
Che  Imperial  German  Archaeological  Institute.  [  IfTSa. 

Tbomas  Allan  Ingbaic.  M.A.,  LL.D.  r  _ 

Trinity  College,  Dublin.  <  J 

TtaOMAS  Atrol  Joyce,  M.A. 

Assisunt  in  Deoartment  of  EthnogfBpbVr  British  Museum.    Hon.  Sec. 

Anthropological  Institute. 

Tbeodobe  Fbeyunghuysen  Colueb,  Ph.D. 

Assisunt  Professor  of  Hbtory,  WiUiams  College,  WilUamttown,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
TtaoifAS  HoocKiN.  D.C.L..  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:    HoocsiM,  T. 


Royal 


(iiifarO* 


Kaviroiido. 


TaoMAS  KiHttrp,  M,A  ,  TX  D. 

AuthorDf  ^A /'.  -  Socialism;  Prisner  of  Socialism i  9k, 

R£v.  Tnoms  Ke:  we,  D.D. 

See  tJie  biofirapi.     '  e:    Chbynb,  T.  K. 

TiaiOfjOB  NdtxitEE,  Pa.D. 

See  the  biognphicil  artklie:    NOLDBXB,  Theooob. 
Thomas  Seccombe,  %f .A, 


'  Julius  m. 

<  Jordansa  {in  pari), 

Kabul;  BUat;  Kandaters 
Kashmir;  Khyber  Pau; 
Kunar*  Kushk. 

I  Julian  {in  part), 

/Jeremiah;  Jod  {in  part)-, 
iJooah. 

{i^pcrt). 


BdJliol  Colte£|t,  Q%tcr±    Lecturer  in  History,  East  London  and  Birkbeck  Colleges. 

^  Loru!oii,    Stanhope  Prizeman,  Oxford.  1887.    Assistant  Editor  of 

*_f  ff  Saiwnat  Biofraphy,  1891-1901.     Author  of  The  Age  of  Johnson, 


iohnsan.  SamotL 


Jala. 


^  .....  ^^laor  uf  Bmkman  History  of  Enf^ish  Literaturei  Sac 
Thomas  Woodhouse. 

Head  of  the  Wcaviogand  TextOe  Designifig  Departneiit,  Tedurfcal  College,  Dundee. ' 
l^OMAS  William  Rhys  Davids,  LL.D..  Ph.D.  . 

Professor  of  Comparative  Religion,  Manchester.    Professor  of  Pali  and  >Buddhist  |  jsim. 

Literature,  University  College.  London,  1882-1904.    President  of  the  Pali  Text  I  •?7T' 

Society.      Fellow  of  the  Bntish  Academy.     Secretary  and  Librarian  of  Royal  i  '*»*>» 

Astatic  Society,  1885-1903.    Author  of  Buddhism:  Sacred  Books  of  the  BuddhisU;     Ksnllbbl. 

£ar/jr  Buddhism;  Buddhist  India;  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha;  Ac.  I 

William  Andebson,  F.R.CS. 


Formeriy  Chairman  of  Council  of  the  Japan  Society.    Author  of  The  Pictorial  ArU  J  f-«--.  j,,  t:^  *u,mA 
af  Japan;  Japanese  Wood  Engraoings;  Catalogm  ef  Chinese  and  Japatsese  Picturu  1  *^9^  ^"  ^**  nr'* 

~ "  ° ' '-  ^.   I ,  Google 


M  the  British  Museum;  Ac. 
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W.A.B.C 
W.A.P. 

W.Bi. 
W.Bt. 
W.F.C. 

W.F.D. 
W.O. 


W.G.S. 

W.H.B0. 

W.H.IM. 

W.  H.  F. 

W.L.F. 

W.  L.-W. 


W.H.R. 

W.ILRa. 

W.  P.  J. 

W.R.S. 

W.W.F.* 

W.W.H.* 

W.T.& 

Rev.  Wiluam  Augustus  Bbevoort  Coolidce,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Ph.D.  (Bern).     I 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College.  Oxford.     Professor  of  English   History,  St  David's  J 
College,  Lampeter.  1880-1881.     Author  of  Guide  to  Sunlzerland;  The  Alps  in 
nature  and  in  History;  &c    Editor  of  The  Alpine  Journal,  1880-1889. 

Walter  Alison  Phillips,  M.A. 

Fcmneriy  Exhibitioner  of  MertoA  College  and  Senior  Scholar  of  St  John's  College. 
Oxfofd.   Author  of  Modtm  Europe;  &c 

William  Burtom.  M.A.,  F.C.S. 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  of  Pottery  Manufacturers  of  Great  Britain.  Author  of 
Englisk  Stoneware  and  Earthenware;  &c. 

William  Bacher.  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Biblical  Studies  at  the  Rabbinical  Seminary.  Buda-Pest. 

Sir  Walter  Besant. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Besant,  Sir  Walter. 
William  Feilden  Craies,  M.A. 

Barrister-at-Law,  Inner  Temple.    Lecturer  on  Criminal  Law  at  King's  College, 

London.    Editor  of  Aichbold's  Criminal  Pleading,  23rd  ed. 

Wiluam  Frederick  Denning,  F.R.A.S. 

Gold  Medal,  R.A.S.  President,  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society.  1877-1878. 
Corresponding  Fellow  of  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Canada;  oc.  Author  of 
Teleseopic  Work  for  StarUght  Eeenings;  The  Great  Meteoric  Shower;  &c 

William  Garnett,  M.A.,  D  CX. 

Educational  Adviser  to  the  London  County  Council.  F<mneriy  Fellow  and  Lecturer 
of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Principal  and  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Durham 
College  of  ScieJifce,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.    Author  of  Elementary  Dynamics;  Sue 

Wiluam  Graham  Sumner. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Sumner,  WaLiAM  Graham. 
William  Henry  Bennett,  M.A.,  D  D.,  D.Litt  (Cantab.). 

Professor  of  CMd  Testament  Exesesis  in  New  and  Hackney  Colleges.    London. 

Formerly  Fellow  of  St  John's  College.  Cambridge.    Lecturer  in  Hebrew  at  Firth 

College.  Sheffield.    Author  of  Religion  of  the  Post-Exilic  Prophets ;  &c. 
WaLiAM  Henry  Dines,  F.R.S. 

Director  of  Upper  Air  Investigation  for  the  English  Meteorological  Office. 

Sir  William  H.  Flower,  LL.D 

See  the  biographical  article:  Flower.  Sir  W.  H. 

Walter  Lynwood  Fleming,  A.^L,  Ph.D. 

Professor  irf  Htstoiy  in  Louisiana  State  University.  Author  of  Documentary  History 
of  Reconstmction ,  oc. 

Sir  William  Lee-Warner,  M.A.,  K.G.S.I. 

Member  of  Council  of  India.  Formeriy  Secretary  in  the  Political  and  Secret 
Department  of  the  India  Office  Author  of  Life  of  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie; 
Memoirs  of  Field-Marshal  Str  Henry  Wylie  Norman;  &c. 

Wiluam  Michael  Rossetti. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Rossetti,  Dantb  G. 

Sir  Wiluam  Mitchell  Ramsay.  LL.D..  D  C.L. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Ramsay.  Sir  W.  M. 
William  Price  James. 

Barrister-at-Law.  Inner  Temple.    H^h  Bailiff.  Cardiff  County  Court.    Author  of 

Romantic  Professions;  &c 

Wiluam  Robertson  Smith,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Smith.  William  Robertson. 
Wiluam  Warde  Fowler,  M.A. 

Fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  Oxford.    Sub-rector,  1 881-1904.     Gifford   Lecturer, 

Edinburgh  University.  1908.     Author  of  The  City-State  of  the  Creeks  and  Romans; 

The  Roman  festivals  of  the  Republican  Period;  &c. 

WaLiAM  Walker  Rockwell,  Lic.Theol. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

Wiluam  Young  Sellar,  LL.D 

See  the  biographical  article*  Sellar,  W.  Y. 


JeiiRtseh,  Goorg; 

Jangfnui; 

Jan. 

JteoblDs; 
King;  Krlemhild; 
Krfldeiier,  Baroness  von. 

Kashi  iin  part). 

-[jonah*  Rabbi;  KImU. 
[jefferiei. 
Jmy. 

Jnpltsr. 

Ktfvliif  Lord* 

I  Jackson,  Andrew. 

J  Japhetb. 

•[Klte-flytng(M^afl). 
I  Kangaroo  {in  part). 


Knights  of  tlie  Golden  Circle; 
KuKlnzKlan. 


Jong  Babador,  Sir. 

•  .  Kneller. 
I  Jupiter  (m^af<>. 

KipUng,  Rodjard. 

'Joel  {in  part); 
' .  Jubilee,  Year  of  {in  part), 

Juno; 

Jupiter  (in  part). 

I  Jerusalem,  Synod  ot 
/  Jnrenal  {in  part)* 
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TTAIiT  {Italia),  the  ntme*  appUed  both  In  andent  and  in 
Biodern  times  to  the  great  peninsula  that  projects  from  the  mass 
td  centnl  Europe  far  to  the  south  into  the  Meditetranean  Sea, 
where  the  island  of  Sicily  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation 
of  the  continental  promontory.  The  portion  of  the  Sleditenanean 
commonly  termed  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  forms  its  limit  on  the  W. 
tad  S.,  and  the  Adriatic  on  the  £.;  while  to  the  N.,  where  it 
joins  the  main  continent  of  Europe,  it  is  separated  from  the 
adjacent  regions  by  the  mighty  barrier  of  the  Alps,  which  sweeps 
round  in  a  vast  semicircle  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  to  the 
shores  of  Nice  and  Monaco. 

Topofrapky.— The  land  thus  circumscribed  extends  between 
the  ponllds  of  46*  40'  and  36*  38'  N.,  and  between  6^  30^  and 
18"  30'  £.  Its  greatest  length  in  a  straight  line  along  the  main- 
knd  is  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  in  which  direction  it  measures  708  m. 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  frontier  near  Onirmayeur  to  Cape  Sta 
Maria  di  Leuca,  south  of  Otranto,  but  the  great  mountain 
peninsula  of  Calabria  extends  about  two  degrees  farther  south 
to  Cape  Spartivento  in  lat.  $f  55^.  lu  breadth  is,  owing  to  its 
configuration,  very  irregular.  The  northern  portion,  measured 
from  the  Alps  at  the  Monte  Vlso  to  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  has  a 
breadth  of  about  270  m.,  while  the  maximum  breadth,  from  the 
Rocca  Chiardonnet  near  Susa  to  a  peak  ia  the  valley  of  the 
booao,  is  354  m.  But  the  penhisula  of  Italy,  which  forms  the 
hrgest  portion  of  the  country,  nowhere  exceeds  150  m.  in  breadth, 
»h2c  it  does  not  generally  measure  noore  than  100  m.  across.  Its 
aoathen  ezticmity,  Calabria,  forms  a  complete  peninsula,  being 
mited  to  the  mass  of  Lucanla  or  the  Basillcata  by  an  isthmus 
only  35  m.  in  width,  while  that  between  the  gulfs  of  Sta  Eufemia 
and  Squillace,  whidi  connecu  the  two  portions  of  the  province, 
does  not  exceed  20  m.  The  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  exdosive 
d  the  kife  islands,  is  computed  at  91,277  sq.  m.  Though 
^^^  the  Alps  form  throughout  the  northern  boundary  of 
ggfg^  Italy,  the  exact  limiu  at  the  extremities  of  the  Alpine 
chain  are  not  deariy  marked.  Ancient  geographers 
appear  to  have  generally  regarded  the  remarkable  headland 
which  descends  from  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  sea  between  Nice 
aad  Mopaco  as  the  limit  of  Italy  in  that  direction,  and  in  a 
pwely  geographical  point  of  view  it  h  probably  the  best  point 
that  could  be  selected.  But  Augustus,  who  was  the  first  to  give 
to  Italy  a  definite  political  organization,  carried  the  frontier  to 
*  On  the  drnvataaa  sec  bebw,  JfulDfK,  aectaoa  A»  od.  MdL 


the  river  Varus  or  Var,  a  fe#  miles  west  of  Nice,  and  this  rivet 
continued  in  modem  times  to  be  generally  recognised  as  the 
boundary  between  France  and  Italy.  But  in  i860  the  annexation 
of  Nice  and  the  adjoining  territory  to  France  bron^t  the 
political  frontier  farther  east,  to  a  point  between  Mentone  and 
Ventimiglia  which  constitutes  no  natural  h'mit. 

Towards  the  north-east,  the  point  where  the  Julian  Alps 
approach  close  to  the  seashore  (just  at  the  sources  of  the  htUe 
stream  known  in  andent  times  as  the  Tinuivus)  would  seem  to 
constitute  the  best  natural  limit.  But  by  Augustus  the  frontier 
was  carried  farther  east  so  as  to  include  Tergeste  (Trieste),  and 
the  little  river  Formio  (Rjsano)  was  in  the  first  instance  diosen 
as  the  limit,  but  this  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  river 
Arsia  (the  Arsa),  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Quamero,  so  as 
to  include  almost  all  Istria;  and  the  drcumstance  that  the 
coast  of  Istria  was  throughout  the  middle  ages  held  by  the 
republic  of  Venice  tended  to  perpetuate  this  arrangement,  so 
that  Istria  was  generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  Italy,  though 
certainly  not  forming  any  natural  portion  of  that  country. 
Present  Italian  aspirations  are  similarly  directed. 

The  only  other  part  of  the  northern  frontier  of  Italy  where  the 
boundary  is  not  dearly  marked  by  nature  Is  Tirol  or  the  valley 
of  the  Adige.  Here  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps  (as  marked  by 
the  watershed)  recedes  so  far  to  the  north  that  it  has  never 
constituted  the  frontier.  In  ancient  times  the  upper  valleys  of 
the  Adige  and  its  tributaries  were  inhabited  by  Raetian  tribes 
and  induded  in  the  province  of  Raetia;  and  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  that  province  and  Italy  was  purdy  arbitrary, 
as  it  remains  to  this  day.  Tridentum  or  Trent  was  in  the  time 
of  Pliny  induded  in  the  tenth  region  of  Italy  or  Venetia,  but  he 
tells  us  that  the  inhabitants  were  a  Raetian  tribe.  At  the  present 
day  the  frontier  between  Austria  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
crosses  the  Adige  about  30  m.  bdow  Trent— that  dty  and  its 
territory,  which  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Luii£ville  in  x  801  was 
governed  by  sovereign  archbishops,  subject  only  to  the  Gennan 
emperors,  being  now  induded  in  the  Austrian  empire. 

While  the  Alps  thus  constitute  the  northern  boundary  of  Italy, 
its  configuration  and  internal  geography  are  determined  almost 
entirely  by  the  great  chain  of  the  Apennines,  which  branches  off 
from  the  Maritime  Alps  between  Nice  and  Genoa,  and,  after 
stretching  in  an  unbroken  line  from  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  to  the 
Adriatic,  turns  more  to  the  south,  and  is  continued  thzoughoot 
-■^—-^ ,        2a 
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_  1  mountud  beadhinds,  which  may  be  connderad  m  oonatitutiiig 
the  natural  bouodary  between  Latium  and  Campanta,  and  con* 
•equently  the  natural  limit  of  Central  Italy.  Bendes  thete  offshoots 
of  the  Apennines  there  are  in  this  part  of  Central  Italy  several 
detached  mountains,  rising  almost  like  istamis  on  the  seashore, 
of  which  the  two  roost  reniartcable  are  the  Monte  Araemaro  on  the 
coast  of  Tuscany  near  Orbetello  (2087  ft.)  and  the  Monte  Circello 
(1771  ft.)  at  the  angle  of  the  Pontine  Marslies,  by  the  whole  breadth 
of  which  it  is  separated  from  the  Vobdan  Apennines. 

The  two  valleys  of  the  Amo  and  the  Tiber  (lul.  Teoere)  may 
be  considered  as  fumi^ng  the  key  to  the  geography  of  allthis  portion 
of  Italy  west  of  the  Apennines.  The  Amo,  which  has  iu  source  in 
the  Monte  Falterona.  one  of  the  most  elevated  summits  of  the  main 
chain  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  flows  nearly  south  till  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Areao  it  turns  abruptljf  north-west,  and  pursues  that 
course  as  far  as  Pontassieve,  where  it  again  makes  a  sudden  bend 
to  the  west,  ami  pursues  a  westerly  courM  thence  to  the  sea,  passtng 
through  Florence  and  Pisa.  Its  principal  tributary  is  the  Siev«j 
which  joins  U  at  Pontassieve,  bringing  down  the  watere  of  the  Val  di 
Mugello.  The  Elsa  and  the  Era,  which  join  it  on  iu  left  bank, 
descending  from  the  hills  near  ^na  and  Volterra,  are  inconsidcrafole 
streams:  and  the  Serchio,  which  flows  from  the  territory  of  Lucca 
and  the  Alpi  Apuani,  and  formeriy  joined  the  Amo  a  few  miles  from 
its  mouth,  now  enters  the  sea  by  a  separate  channtL  The  most 
considerable  rivers  of  Tuscany  south  of  the  Amo  are  the  Cecina, 
which  flows  through  the  plain  bebw  Volterra,  and  the  Ombrone, 
which  rises  in  the  hills  near  Siena,  and  enters  the  sea  about  la  m. 
below  Grosseto. 

The  Tiber,  a  much  more  important  river  than  the  Amo,  and  the 
largest  in  luly  with  the  exception  of  the  Po,  rises  in  the  Apennines, 
about  30  m.  east  of  the  source  of  the  Amo,  and  flows  nearly  south  by 
Boreo  S.  Sepolcro  and  CittA  dt  Castello,  then  between  Perugia  and 
Todi  to  Orte,  just  below  which  it  receives  the  Nera.  The  Nera, 
which  nses  in  the  lofty  group  of  the  Monte  della  Sibilla,  is  a  consider* 
able  stream,  and  brings  with  it  the  waters  of  the  Velino  (with  its 
tributaries  the  Turano  and  the  Salto),  which  joins  it  a  few  miles  below 
its  celebrated  waterfall  at  Temi.  The  Teverone  or  Anio,  which  enters 
the  Tiber  a  few  miles  above  Rome,  is  an  inferior  stream  to  the  Ncra, 
but  brings  down  a  considerable  body  of  water  from  the  mountains 
above  Subiaco.  It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  geography  of  Central 
iuly  that  the  valleys  of  the  Tiber  and  Arno  are  in  some  measure 
connected  by  that  01  the  Chiana.  a  level  and  marshy  tract,  the  waters 
from  which  flow  partly  into  the  Amo  and  partly  into  the  Tiber. 

The  eastern  declivity  of  the  central  Apennines  towards  the 
Adriatic  is  far  less  interesting  and  varied  than  the  western.  The 
central  range  here  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  sea,  and  hence, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  rivers  that  flow  from  it  have  shon 
courses  and  are  of  comparatively  little  importance.  They  may  be 
enumerated,  proceeding  from  Rimini  southwards:  (i)  the  Foglia; 
(2)  the  Metauro,  of  historical  celebrity,  and  affording  access  to  one 
of  the  most  frequented  passes  of  lae  Apennines;  (3)  the  £dno;  (4) 
the  Potenra;  (5)  the  Chienti:  (6)  the  Aso;  (7)  the  Tromoj  (8) 
the  Vomano;  (9)  the  Atemo;  (lO)  the  Sangro;  (11)  the  Tngno, 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  southernmost  province  of  the 
Abruzzi,  and  n»y  therefore  be  taken  as  the  limit  of  Central  Italy. 

The  whole  of  this  portion  of  Central  Italy  is  a  hilly  country,  much 
broken  and  cut  up  by  the  torrents  from  the  mountains,  but  fertile, 
especially  in  fruit-trees,  olives  and  vinest  and  it  has  been,  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  a  populous  district,  containing  many 
small  towns  though  no  great  aties.  Its  chief  disadvantage  is  the 
absence  of  ports,  the  coast  preserving  an  almost  unbroken  straight 
line,  with  the  single  exception  of  Ancona.  the  only  port  worthy  of  the 
name  on  the  eastcm  coast  ai  Central  luly. 

3.  Southern  Italy.— The  great  central  mass  of  the  Apennines,  which 
has  held  its  course  throughout  Central  Italy,  with  a  general  direi- 
tion  from  north-west  to  south-east,  may  be  considered  as  continued 
in  the  same  direction  for  about  100  m.  farther,  from  the  basin-shapcd 

eoup  of  the  Monti  del  Matese  (which  rises  to  6660  ft.)  to  the  neigh- 
»urhood  of  Potenza,  in  the  heart  of  the  province  of  Baftilicaia, 
corresponding  nearly  to  the  ancient  Lucania.  The  whole  of  the 
district  known  in  ancient  times  as  Samnium  (a  part  of  whKh  retaips 
the  name  of  Sannio,  though  offiaally  designated  the  province  of 
Campobasso)  is  occupied  by  an  irregular  masn  of  mountains,  of  much 
Inferior  height  to  those  of  Central  Italy,  and  broken  up  into  a  number 
of  groups,  intersected  by  rivers,  which  have  for  the  most  part  a  very 
tortuous  course.  This  mountainous  tract,  which  has  an  average 
breadth  of  from  50  to  60  m.,  is  bounded  west  by  the  plain  of  Cam- 
pania, now  called  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  east  by  the  much  broader 
and  more  extensive  tract  of  Apulia  or  Puglia,  composed  partly  of 
level  plains,  but  for  the  most  part  of  undulating  downs,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  which  rise 
abruptly  above  them.  The  central  mass  of  the  mountains,  however, 
throws  out  two  outlying  ranges,  the  one  to  the  west,  which  separates 
the  Bay  of  Naples  from  that  of  Salerno,  and  culminates  in  the  Monu 
S.  Angelo  above  Ca&tcllammare  (4720  ft.),  while  the  detached  volcanic 
cone  of  Vesuvius  (nearly  4000  ft.)  is  isolated  from  the  nci^hbounog 
mountains  by  an  intervening  sti  ip  of  plain.  On  the  east  side  in  like 
manner  the  Monte  Cargano  (5465  ft.),  a  deuchcd  limestone  mass 


which  projecu  in  m  bold  tpor^ilce  promontory  into  the  Adristi^ 
forming  the  only  break  in  the  otherwise  uniform  coaat-lme  of  half 
on  that  sea,  though  separated  from  the  great  body  ai  the  i 
by  a  considerable  interval  of  low  country,  may  be  < 
merely  sn  outlier  from  the  central  mass. 

From  the  neighbourhood  of  Porenza,  the  main  ridge  of  tk 
Apennines  is  continued  by  the  Monti  della  Maddalena  in  a  dinctim 
nearly  due  sooth,  so  that  it  approaches  within  a  short  distance  of  tit 
Gulf  of  PoKcastro.  whence  it  is  carried  on  as  far  as  the  Monte  PoKsa. 
the  last  of  the  k>fty  summits  of  the  Apennine  chain,  which  exccnb 
7000  ft.  in  height.  The  range  is,  however,  continued  through  ik 
province  now  called  Calabria,  to  the  southern  extremity  or  "  toe  "  at 
Italy,  but  presents  in  this  part  a  very  much  altered  character,  tke 
broken  limestone  range  which  is  the  true  oontinuatioa  of  the  dam 
as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Nicastro  and  C^tanaarvx  and  fcee;i 
dose  to  the  west  const,  being  flanked  on  the  east  by  a  great  mam  of 
sranitic  mountains,  rising  to  abont  6000  ft.,  and  covered  with  wut 
forests,  from  which  it  derives  the  name  of  LaSila.  A  aioailar  rasa, 
separated  from  the  preceding  by  a  knr  neck  of  Tertiary-  failhi,  tti 
np  the  whole  of  the  peninsidar  extremity  of  Italy  from  Sqaiact 
to  Re«io.    Its  highest  point  is  called  Aspromonte  (6^ao  ft.). 

WhUc  the  rugged  and  mountainous  distnct  of  Calabria,  ezD»dsf 
neariy  due  south  for  a  diMaiioe  of  more  than  150  m..  thus  doivescs 
character  and  cool^uratbn  almost  wholly  from  the  range  ol  tk 
Apennines,  the  long  spur-like  promontory  which  projects  tonaxdi 
the  east  to  Brindisi  and  Otranto  is  merely  a  conttnuation  d  the  k« 
tract  of  Apulia,  with  a  dry  calcareous  smi  of  Tertiary  origin.  Tk 
Monte  Vdture,  which  rises  in  the  aoij^hbourhood  of  Melfi  and  Venn 
t<>  4357  ft',  is  ol  volcanic  origin*  and  in  great  measure  detached  fraa 
the  M  raining  mass  of  the  Apennines.  Eastward  from  ttibt he  rango 
of  low  bare  buls  called  the  Murgie  of  Cravina  and  Altaroura  gradaaiiir 
sink  into  the  still  man  modorate  level  of  those  which  ooastitate 
the  peninsular  tract  between  Brindisi  and  Taranto  as  Car  as  lit 
Cape  of  Su  Maria  di  Leuca,  the  south-east  extremity  of  Itady.  Thi 
projeaing  tract,  which  may  be  termed  the  "  heel*^  or  **  vnr"  d 
Southern  Italy,  in  conjunction  with  the  great  promontory  oi  Calabru, 
forms  the  deep  Gulf  of  Tacamo,  about  70  m.  in  mdth,  and  mmtewbat 
greater  depth,  which  receives  a  number  of  straams  from  the  ceocrd 
mass  of  tbie  Apennines. 

None  ol  the  rivers  of  Southern  Italy  is  of  any  great  importaace. 
The  Liri  (Liris)  or  GarigKano,  which  has  iu  source  in  tbe  ccnnl 
Apennines  above  Sora,  not  far  from  Lake  Fucino,  and  eaten  tk 
Gulf  of  Ciaeta  about  10  m.  east  of  the  dty  of  that  name,  briagsdon 
a  considerable  body  of  water;  as  does  also  the  Voltumo^  wMch  risa 
in  the  mountains  between  Castd  di  Sangro  and  Agnone*  flows  pas 
Iscrnia.  Venafro  and  Capua,  andemers  the  sea  about  1500.  from  tW 
mouth  of  the  C^rigGana  iUiout  16  m.  above  Capua  it  receives  Uk 
Calore,  which  flows  by  BeneventOb  The  Silarus  or  Sde  enters  the  (kl 
of  Salerno  a  few  miles  bdow  the  ruins  of  Baestum.  Below  this  tk 
watershed  of  the  Apennines  is  too  near  to  the  sea  on  that  side  ts 
alk>w  the  fcvmation  of  any  large  streams.  Henoc  tbe  rivers  that  6e^ 
in  the  opposite  direction  into  the  Adriatic  and  the  Gulf  of  TaiaflO 
have  much  kmger  courses,  though  all  partake  of  the  character  d 
mountain  torrents,  rasfaing  down  with  greaft  violence  in  winter  asd 
after  storms,  but  dwindkng  in  the  summer  into  scanty  atreaoaa, 
which  hold  a  wiiuMng  and  duggish  course  through  the  great  plaios  d 
Apulia.  Proceeding  south  from  the  Trigno,  already  mentioned  as 
constituting  the  limit  of  Central  Italy,  there  are  (1)  the  Btfemo  aai 
(2)  the  Fortore,  both  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Samnium,  and  ftcnr- 
ing  into  the  Adriatic  west  of  Monte  Gargano;  {%)  the  Cervaro,  souik 
of  the  great  promontory;  and  (4)  the  Ofanto,  the  Aufidus  of  Horaa. 
whose  description  of  it  is  characteristic  of  abnost  all  the  riven  d 
Southern  Italy,  of  which  it  may  be  taken  as  the  typical  representative 
It  rises  about  15  m.  west  of  Consa,  and  only  about  15  m.  Irom  tk 
Gulf  of  Salerno,  so  that  it  is  f reoucntly  (though  erroneously)  dencribfti 
as  traveruni^  the  whole  range  of  the  Apennines.  In  tu  lower  course  k 
fK>ws  near  C!anosa  and  traverses  the  celebrated  battkfield  of  Cannae. 
(5)  The  Bradano,  which  rises  near  Venosa,  ahnost  at  tbe  foot  cf 
Monte  Vohure,  flows  towards  the  south-east  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto. 
aa  do  the  Basento,  the  Agri  and  the  Suini,  all  of  which  deaoend  f roa 
the  central  chain  of  the  Apenmnes  south  of  Potenza.  The  Crati. 
which  flows  from  Cosenza  northwards,  and  then  turns  abrar»lf 
eastward  ooentcr  the  same  gulf,  is  the  only  stream  worthy  of  nockc 
in  the  rugged  peninsula  of  Calabria;  whife  the  arid  limestone  Ma 
projecting  eastwards  to  Capo  di  Leuca  do  not  give  rise  to  aaytfaiet 
more  than  a  mere  streamlet,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ofanto  to  tbe 
south-eastern  extremity  of  luly. 

The  only  important  lakes  are  those  on  or  near  the  north  fronds, 
formed  by  the  expansmn  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Pk>.  They  ban 
been  already  notiosd  m  connexion  with  the  rivers  by  which 
they  are  fonned,  but  may  beagain  enumerated  in  order  of 
succession.  They  are.  prooeraing  from  west  to  cast,  (1)  the  Lags 
d'Orta,  (2)  the  Lago  Maggiore»  (j)  the  Lago  di  Lugano,  (4)  the  U^t 
di  Como,  (5)  tbe  Lagod'lseo.<6)  the  La^d'idro.  and  (7)  the  Lagotb 
Garda.  Of  these  the  last  named  is  considerably  the  lar^eat.  cxiverief 
an  area  of  143  s(|.  m.  It  is  ^\  m.  l<Mig  by  10  broad ;  while  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  notwithstanding  its  name,  though  considerably  eacceedii^ 
it  in  length  (37  m.),  falls  rnatenally  below  it  in  superficial  extoM. 
They  are  all  01  great  depth— the  Lago  Maggiore  having  an  extreme 
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depth  of  1 198  ft^  while  that  of  Como  attain  to  ijfe  ft.  Of  a  wholly 
dioeitnt  character  is  the  Lago  di  Varase,  between  tJie  Lago  Maggiore 
and  that  of  Ln^no,  which  b  a  mete  shallow  expanse  of  water, 
•ufpounded  by  htUa  of  very  modeiate  elevation.  Two  other  noall 
lakei  m  the  same  nogfabourbood,  as  wcU  as  those  of  Erba  and 
Pusiano,  between  Como  and  Lecoo,  are  of  a  similar  character. 

The  lakes  of  Central  Italv,  which  are  comparatively  of  trifling 
dimensions,  belong  to  a  wholly  different  class.  The  moat  important 
of  theses  the  Lacus  Fudnus  of  the  ancients,  now  called  the  Lago  di 
Cdaao^  situated  almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, 
occupies  a  basin  of  considerable  extent,  surrounded  by  mountains 
and  without  any  natural  outlet,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  3000  ft. 
Its  waters  have  been  in  great  part  carried  off  by  an  artificial  channel, 
and  more  than  half  iu  surface  laid  bare.  Next  in  size  b  the  Lago 
Trasimeno,a  broad  expanse  of  shallow  waters,  about  30  m.  in  circum- 
ference,  surrounded  by  low  hilb.  The  n^hbouring  hke  of  Chiusi 
b  of  umilar  character,  but  mudt  smiUler  dimensions.  All  the  other 
lakes  of  Central  Italy,  which  are  scattered  throi»:h  the  volcanic 
disuicu  west  of  the  Apennines,  are  of  an  entirely  difl^rent  formation, 
and  oocooy  deep  cui>«haped  hollows,  which  nave  undoubtedly  at 
one  time  formed  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  SudibtheL^odi 
Bolaena,  near  the  city  of  the  same  name,  which  b  an  extensive  sheet 
of  water,  as  well  as  the  much  smaller  Lago  di  Vico  (the  Ctminian  lake 
of  ancient  writers)  and  the  Lago  di  Bracciano,  nearer  Rome,  while 
to  the  south  of  Rome  the  weu  known  lakes  of  Albano  and  Nemi 
have  a  similar  origin. 

The  only  bke  properiy  so  called  In  southern  Italy  b  the  Lago  del 
Matese,  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  group  of  the  same  name,  of 
small  extent.  The  so<aUed  likes  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  north 
and  south  of  the  promontory  of  Gargano  are  brackish  lagoons 
oommamcating  with  the  sea. 

The  three  frtat  bknds  ot  Sicily.  SirdinU  and  Corsica  ^tc  clmdy 
connected  with  Iiaiy,  both  by  EKJcraphlcal  position  ami  cosnmynity 
cr  liin^tti^e^  but  llfcey  arc  coniid'^rcd  at  k-n:[fl!i  in  »{i;ir:ite 
artkllHi*  Of  the  mmaller  i!Jj.iid!i  that  lie  riear  iht  co:iitS 
of  Italy,  the  moft  considerBblc  is  that  ot  Elba,  off  the  wc'st  cciaE't  of 
ccfitral  Italy,  jibout  yt  m-  5.  ol  Lj^^harn,  and  ioparatiirl  rrom  ehe 
maifilartdi  at  Pionibirta  by  a  Mrait  of  only  about  6  m.  in  width. 
Nonb  of  thia,  and  about  midway  between  Cornica  and  Tuscany,  b 
the  ifDAll  bUnd  <if  Capraia,  «tecp  and  rqct>%  and  anly  4!  ra.  It^itg. 
blurt  with  a  »a:ure  part;  Gorgorta,  almut  35  m.  firihtr  nortfi.  '  tfll 
SEiuller,  and  is  a  mere  rock ^  inhabited  by  a  lew  ft^ienncti.  th 

(?f  Otu  are  the  equiilly  insignifkani  islets  of  Fianosa  und  te- 

crifto.  while  the  more  conflifkrable  bis nd  of  Gifjijo  lie*  niutli  nLjfer 
the  ma  inland ,  immediately  Crpposite  the  mountain  proinontory  of 
M once  Ai^ent a m,  i Eaelf  almost  an  iibrMJ ■  The  isbnm  {arthL-r  sauth 
in  the  Tvrfhtnbn  Soa  arts  s|  an  mtirt^ly  diHetent  clia ratter.  Of 
ihe^X!  l^hia  and  Procida^  etcse  10  the  northern  heidbnd  ul  the  Bay 
of  N^ptea,  arc  of  volcank  oriein,  a»  h  the  case  ;il>o  «it1i  the  more 
di^mnt  p^oup  of  thti  Fonjst  l^nds.  ThMc  are  thrL-e  in  numlx-T*— 
P[)n£.i,  P^lmafob  and  Zannooe;  while  Ventcrtene  iilnj  of  volrAiiic 
fnrmaiionj  ia  afK^ut  midway  VjctwCT.'ii  PflnKi  and  Iscfiia.  The  j^lJ\nd 
of  Capri,  €*n  (htrmhcf  Juind*  appi;»ltc  the  irfjuilwrn  promoiitciT^^ol  the 
Bay  i>l  Na  p!c*^  in  a  praci  pitotts  Unte^onc  njc-k*  Th*:  Aeol  ia  n  gr  Lif  iiri 
Islaiid^t  a  if^markabk-  volemnie  grDup^  belong  rather  to  Su-ily  than  to 
Italy^  though  SunmboliH  the  most  easterly  ol  tbctri,  b  about  (xgui- 
dcttant  frota  Sicily  and  from  tHe  rttamland. 

The  Italian  coast  of  the  Adrbtic  pt1.^%'nt»  a  ^ai  c&ntra^t  to  its 
oppo^tc  ahorttS),  for  while  the  ojaat  of  DiilRtatk  U  b£hrdeir«t  by  a 
f  I  )crci9Aicfn  of  i^latidA,  great  and  KinaU,  the  kmg  and  untTonti  coaet-line 
(d  1  taiy  f  rem  Otrarno  to  Filniini  presents  not  a  tingle  adjaceQC  isbnd ; 
rind  the  sniaU  outlying  group  oT  the  Trsniti  Iiundi  (ntirth  of  the 
Monte  Gargano  and  about  iS  m.  fmm  tbe  mainkiul)  alone  breaks 
the  monotony  of  this  part  of\he  Adristk^ 

Croiegyr—Thc  geology  of  Italy  b  mainly  dependent  tipoii  that  of 
the  A  Pennine*  {qt^-h  On  each  dde  of  that  great  chain  are  found 
1  ■cieno-ivc  Tertiinry  depfw^iits,  iometinicfi,  ai  in  Tuscany*  the  di^Erict 
t'  M'nnlerratpi&c-tfofrnLnK  c*  bfokenihillya>tiniryjatoth4nipr^iiding 
i  'road  ptaim  or  unduLtiAg  down»»  fiuch  an-  (he  Ta^Trlitni  of 

1  .  and  the  tract  that  fornu  the  spur  pf  ttiily  frooi  Bar!  to 

Otranto. 

Besides  these,  and  leaving  out  of  account  the  islands,  the  Italbn 
peninsula  presents  four  dbtinct  volcanic  dbtricts.  In  three  of  them 
the  volcanoes  are  entirely  extinct,  while  the  fourth  b  still  in  great 
activity. 

1.  The  Euganean  hilb  form  a  small  group  extending  for  about 
10  m.  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Padua  to  Este.  and  separated  from 
the  lower  offshoots  of  the  Alps  by  a  portion  of  the  wide  pbin  of 
Padua.     Monte  Venda^  their  highest  peak,  b  1890  ft.  high. 

2.  The  Roman  distnct,  the  larttst  of  the  four,  extends  from  the 
hills  of  Albano  to  the  frontier  of  Tuscany,  and  from  the  k>wer  slopes 
of  the  Apennines  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sei.  It  may  be  divided  into 
three  groups:  the  Monti  Albani,  the  second  highest'  of  which, 
Monte  Cavo  (^115  ft.)f  b  the  ancient  Mons  Albanus,  on  the  summit 
of  which  stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latblis,  where  the  assemblies 
of  the  cities  forming  the  Latin  confederation  were  held;  the  Monti 
Cimini.  which  extend  from  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  to  the  neighbour- 


*  The  actually  highent  point  b  the  Maschio  delle  FaeCe  (313?  ft.). 
(3ee  Albanus  moms.) 


b  I  *:^fei  Vefchia,  and  attain  at  their  oifmhMitllnf  point  an 

e  I  of  J454  ft.:  and  ih«  mountains  of  R^di^bCitni  aiva  Monte 

/  ■  :  The  latter  id  which  ii  s^B  ft-  high.  The  bkett  ol  Bolcena 
(VuLiiiieuiis),  oi  Brafii/ono  rSabatmus),  of  Vfco  (Ciminua),  o^T 
Albano  (AlbdiniitiiK  of  Nemi  (N^moreflab),  and  olbcf  Ematk-r  take* 
b-rtong  to  thin  dktrkt ;  while  b^w^en  iU  south'West  citremiry  ind 
^fonte  Circtllo  the  Pontine  Marshes  form  a  broad  strip  of  aQuivkl 
•oil  ictfevted  by  malaria. 

\.  1  he  vnkanic  r^^n  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  b  «eD«rated  by  the 
V  uWian  mau  titd^na  from  the  Rocnaa  dbtrict.  1 1  msy  i)«  ibo  divided 
Into  thrrc  ct<^u[i».  Of  Rooooioninat  at  tbe  N.KW.  end  of  iW 
Cainj^nian  PUin,  the  biggest  eone,  cslk-d  Moatagna  di  Santa  Croe e* 
fc  jsgi  ft*  Thp  PhWgmean  Fblda  embfacv  all  tJie  country  round 
hxiie  and  Ponuolt  and  the  ttdjdnifig  blandjL     Monte  BarbarO 

iCiiifus),  tLQfth-cfl&t  iti  the  the  of  Cymaet  Montei  San  Nitek 
^Cpomeu?),  3S^  ft-  in  Ischia,  and  Canuldolii.  14^%  U-t  west  df 
i^'aplcis^  aie  the  hlgbMC  eociies.  The  bices  Averno  (AvemutK  LucrtrtO 
(Lucrinusih  FuHtm  (Falus  Adhemsia),  and  Avnano  arc  within  thii 
gruup,  ti^hkh  huB  tliiciwn  activity  in  bbtorica!  iin4<^r  A  Strain  of 
mvn  issued  in  Et{>&  from  the  o^ter  of  the  Solfatnra,  wbicfi  FtiU  ccn^ 
6tiuc9  to  exhale  ttcam  and  nwdo^a  Iti^^es;  the  Lji^^  daW  Artio  ^ame 
out  of  the  N.E..  flank  of  Monte  Epocneo  in  ijoj;  and  Monte 
Kuo^-Qp  north-wcit  o(  Pcfiauoli  (455  li-h  was  thrown  up  in  thiwda)! 
in  Septecnbur  (5^a.  Slnot  it*  flrai  hutorical  eruption  In  a  o.  79, 
Vesuvius  or  Sjnuna,  which  f(>mi«  the  ihinl  %roup,  has  been  in  con- 
stant activity p  Tht-  Punta  del  Nasotiff^  the  highest  point  of  Somnaa, 
h  ,1714  ft.  hiuh,  while  the  l\inta  dd  Pab,  rhe  higihiat  ooint  of  the 
brim  of  the  crater  t^  V**uviuf,  ^-adea  materiaU)'  with  syeccisLve 
eruptions  irom  3:156  to  42^5  U. 

4.  The  ApulUn  vokansc  fnnmali«»ii  consists  of  the  ercat  mass  of 
Hf  ante  Voltufc,  which  rise*  at  the  w«t  «nd  of  the  plains  of  Apulia, 
on  the  frontier  of  Ha*iIiejtJi^  and  ta  turmundcd  by  me  Apennim^  on 
its  south'we^t  and  nonh-w^t  sidei  U»  ht«best  psmk,  the  Piazuto 
di  MclFi,  attaint  an  elcvstloo  of  4365  ft,  within  the  widest  enter 
tf  the  two  tmall  (ak»  of  Monticschio  and  San  Miichele.     la 

c  !i  with  the  voJCanic  distt^d  we  may  mention  Lt  Miffrt*^ 

tl  ,^  of  Ampocctv*,  In  a  wooded  v-alkry  5.E.  of  Fncento,  in 

tise  r^'Ovicice  of  Avdlino,  Cifitpanki  (Virgin  Anteid.  viL  563-571)* 
The  largest  U  not  moreth^n  r6o  ft^  in  drcum^Tcnce.  and  7  ft.  dc^jp. 
The  whole  of  the  jfrttit  ^lain  of  Uimtfeirdy  U  .ov^^rcd  by  Pleiatocene 
and  rsOTnl  d^^pofuts.  It  u  a  great  dcpir«$9k>n — ihr  conrintrntian  t,( 
t\  L-  Adriatic  Sea— fitted  up  by  dejnsits  brought  dt»wn  by  the  rtver* 
fi  <m  the  mountainik  The  dcpce»tioti  nm*  prtthnWy  forined  ditritif 
tiie  btor  stages  of  the  frowth  of  the  Alps* 

'  Cttmait  and  Vfg/loiwjf.— Tlie  geogfapbkal  poiition  a^  Italy, 
txixfiidm^  from  abaai  46°  to  aS*  N,,  rettden  it  one  of  the  hottrst 
03UDtriefi  in  Europe-  But  the  effect  Of  its  soitthem  ktimde  is 
tcfnpct^  by  it»  peninsular  character,  boundifd  lu  it  i^  <m  bmh  ^1:9 
by  «C!as  of  con»td«nblQ  extent,,  aa  wtU  ai  by  the  jgrei^t  fang?  of 
thi^  fl,\M  with  its  sMFwi  and  glsckn  t^  the  north.  There  aec  thus 
ii  -  vanations  of  cUmale,     Great  diflereDces  also  t-xist  with 

n  'I  c:Unuit£  bctwrFd  northern  and  soul  hern  Italy,  due  in  Kfcat 

S"iher  cireumstiiiJicrs  as  well  as  to  difference?  t:^  iMtiiude. 
'-•'  p^tskt  plain  of  nDribcrfi  Italy  is  chilled  by  the  etAfi  Yind» 
fi  nlpi*  while  th*  damp  warm  winds  frrjin  thti  McdiliTtritnrijn 

a  '    I"--.!!  cJttent  ititcwepied  by  ibcLigurian  Apcnnine*.     Hienrc 

t  '  country  hat  a  cold  wimex  climitie*  so  that  while  the 

B  <   rnperat  Ufe  of  M  ]  ta  n  U  hi  ghrr  t  h ji  n  that  of  Sd  iM^,  and 

e  :  .  .      4if  NapleSt  A.nd  the  extremes  rtmrhpd  at  Milan  and 

E<!jl'i^-ru3  an-  'i  aoo4  deal  higher  than  thcuc  dl  Naple«.  the  mean  winter 
ttMnptL-ratun  cm  Turfn  Is  actually  lower  than  that  of  Cvrp^nhdi^iiHi 
The  l&wt*t  recofded  winter  temptrafnre  at  Turin  h  J*  l^hr* 
ThrtJUgbout  tlie  recion  north  of  the  Apennines  no  tjlftnti  wili  thrit-e 
which  cannot  st^  no  occaiionnl  ecrvrre  froata  in  winter,  w  UiAt  not  only 
oranges  nod  lemon*  but  even  thsr  dive  tree  cannot  be  ^rown,  eatcrj^ 
in  »f#d4Uy  favoured  situations.  But  the  EtripdT  couil  between  thfi 
Apennines  and  the  »ea,  known  as  the  Rivipra  cnf  Genofi,  i^  tmt  only 
eittnfmcty  fayounible  to  the  PTowth  of  qIivcii,  but  produce*!  ofanecu 
and  Icmom  in  abundance,  wnile  evrn  the  aloe,  ijie  ciu-tija  atui  the 
p^lm  ftouriih  in  many  pkloes. 

Cent  nil  Italy  also  ptrsents  striking  diJffefvnci'i  oF  cliri^iie  and 
trmpefnture  acrordinE  to  the  greater  or  lea»  proiimity  to  tbc  ntctun^ 
t.iiint.  Thus  lite  greater  part  of  Tuicartyt  and  the  prcrviricri  ihtture 
ti>  Kome,  enjoy  a  mild  winter  climate,  and  nrcr  wrll  ndaptL'd  la  the 
growth;  of  mulLierriea  and  olives  as  well  as  vine^,  but  h  ii  not  till  tfftor 
pLibiJnis  Teixacina,  in  procttKline  along  the  wtatt-rn  coat  toward* 
tin:  B»uth^  that  the  vegetation  of  tKHit-heni  Italy  (tcvclop^  in  lis  full 
luxLirtaiice.  Even  in  the  central  part!)  tif  Tuse^ny,  however,  the 
chmiitt  i»  very  much  affcttcd  by  the  ncighbrniriug  moumains, 
anil  the  incregjung  cJcvjiliDii  iA  the  Apennines!  a*  they  proceed,  iPtHJth 
prLH.hiir!!.  3  corrfiitMni'Jin!?  cfTircl  iJr"»n  th<.'  ImivkxtjI  urc.  But  it  is 
wWii  we  reach  the  central  raiise  oi  the  Apt^aoinea  that  we  find 
the  coldest  districts  of  Italy.  In  all  the  upland  valleys  of  the 
Abruszi  snow  begins  to  fall  early  in  November,  and  heavy  storms 
occur  often  as  late  as  May;  whole  communities  are  shut  out  for 
months  from  any  intercourse  with  their  neighbours,  and  some 
villages  are  so  long  buried  in  snow  that  n^lar  passages  are  made 
between  the  different  houses  for  the  sake  df  communication  among 
the  inhabitants.  The  district  from  the  south-east  of  Lake  Fucino 
to  the  Piano  di  Goque  Migiia.  encloting  the  upper  basin  of  the  Sangro 
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f»l5^  wmM  WIm  ol  ScMUMk  b  the  c«ldetc  auid  no*  Ueak  part  of 
ItAly  Mttth  of  the  AhM.  Heavy  (alU  of  anow  la  June  are  not  un- 
''*~'""^  '-r!  ..  *,  I  ,  t  ^^  ^(^  iQ^nu^  the eod  of  July  are  the 
jghthxMta.  Yetlesathan40m.£.ofthis 
the  north,  the  olive,  the  fig-tree  and  the 
a  the  shorat  of  the  Adriatic  from  Ortooa 
^y,  whilst  in  the  plains  and  hills  round 
,  and  never  remains  long,  and  the  thcr- 
)  the  f reesing-pouit,  ao  m.  iB.  from  it  in  the 
no  great  ctevation,  but  encircled  by  high 
lot  uncommon  as  late  as  June;  and  i8  m. 
1  region  o(  San  Angelo  dei  Lombardi  and 
.  re  always  warmly  cUd,  and  vines  grow 
..  heltcnd  placea.  Still  farther  south-east, 
.iic  coldest  dinute  in  Italy,  and  certainly  the 
K«^«^  •ummer  Irmntratures.  But  nowhere  are  these  contrasts 
p^s  •inUiim  a*  U  Calabria.  The  shores,  especially  on  the  Tyrrhenian 
>*A.  |»nMMU  alnHMt  a  continued  grove  of  olive,  orange,  lemon  and 
«>k<  w^  xrw%  which  atuln  a  siae  unknown  in  the  north  of  Italy.  The 
9t(«4«tM«ti«  iVxirishes,  the  cotton-pbnt  ripens  to  perfection,  date> 
lo<«««  aii»  w'vn  In  the  gardens,  the  rocks  are  clothed  with  the  prickly- 
•viHii  «H  1  luJiAH  Ag,  the  enclosures  of  the  fields  are  formed  by  aloes  and 
mMtuMlitMHi  immearanatos,  the  liquorice-root  grows  wild;  and  the 
mu*iU  •  (he  myrtio  and  many  varieties  of  oleander  and  cistus  form 
%\w  uimIoi  wtMHl  o(  iho  natural  forests  of  arbutus  and  evergreen  oalc, 
ll  H«  uirn  Inland  but  ^  or  6  m.  from  the  shore,  and  often  even  leas, 
lh«*  mi«iu»  chunges.  High  dbtricts  covered  with  oaks  and  chestnuts 
•iumxhI  (o  this  almost  tropical  vegetation;  a  little  hisher  op  and 
w««  Msu  h  the  elevated  regions  of  the  Pollino  and  the  Sila,  covered 
m,\s\\  IliM  and  pints,  and  affording  rich  pastures  even  in  the  midst  of 
•iiniMH'ri  when  heavy  dews  and  light  frosts  succeed  each  other  in  July 
aittl  AuKUM,  and  snow  begins  to  appear  at  the  end  of  September  or 
•Ally  in  October.  Alon^  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  ^hich  are  ex- 
|mmh1  to  the  north<ast  wmds,  blowing  c(Ad\y  froni  over  the  Albanian 
iiMMiHlains,  delicate  pUnts  do  not  thnve  so  well  in  general  as  under 
tlio  Mine  latitude  along  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 

Si>uih«rn  Italy  indeed  has  in  general  a  very  different  climate 
fnun  the  northern  portion  of  the  kingdom;  and,  though  large  tracts 
art*  St  ill  occupied  by  rugged  mountains  of  sufficient  elevation  to  retain 
the  snow  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  the  districts  adjmning 
the  sta  enjoy  a  climate  simuar  to  that  of  Greece  and  the  southern 
provinces  of  Spain.  Unfortunately  several  of  these  fertile  tracts 
suffer  severely  from  malaria  (g-r.).  and  espcciallv  the  great  plain 
adjoining  the  Gulf  of  Tarcntum,  which  in  the  early  ages  of  history 
was  surrounded  by  a  girdle  of  Greek  cities  ■  some  of  which 
•ttalntd  to  almost  unexampled  prosperity— has  for  centuries  past 
been  given  up  to  almost  complete  desolation.^ 

It  IS  remarlcable  that,  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Italy,  many 
which  are  at  the  present  day  among  the  first  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  visitor  are  of  comparatively  late  introduction,  and  were  un- 
known in  ancient  times.  The  olive  indeed  in  al|  ages  clothed  the 
hills  of  a  large  part  of  the  country;  but  the  orange  and  lemon,  are 
a  late  importation  from  the  East,  while  the  cactus  or  Indian  fis  and 
the  aloe,  both  of  them  so  conspicuous  on  the  shores  of  southern  Italy, 
as  well  as  of  th^  Riviera  of  Genoa,  are  of  Mexican  origin,  and  conse- 
quently could  hot  have  been  introduced  earlier  than  the  i6th  century. 
ThesameremarkappUestothe  maize  or  Indian  com.  Many  botanists 
are  even  of  opinion  that  the  sweet  chestnut,  which  now  constitutes 
so  large  a  part  of  the  forests  that  clothe  the  sides  both  of  the  Alps  and 
the  Apennines,  and  in  some  districts  supplies  the  chief  food  of  the 
inhabitants,  is  not  originally  of  Italian  growth;  it  is  certain  that 
it  had  not  atuincd  in  ancient  times  to  anything  like  the  extension 
amTimportance  which  it  now  possesses.  The  eucalyptus  is  of  quite 
modem  introduction;  it  has  bDen  extensively  planted  in  malarious 
districts.  The  characteristic  cypress,  ilex  anid  stone-pine,  however, 
are  native  trees,  the  last-namea  nourishing  especially  near  the  coast. 
The  proportion  of  evergreens  is  large,  and  nas  a  marked  effect  on  the 
landscape  in  winter. 

Fauna, — ^The  chamois,  bouquetin  and  marmot  are  found  only  in 
the  Alps,  not  at  all  in  the  Apennines.  In  the  latter  the  bear  was  found 
in  Roman  times,  and  th«re  are  aaid  to  be  still  a  few  remaining. 
Wolves  are  more  numerous,  though  only  in  the  mountainous 
districts;  the  flocks  are  protected  against  them  by  large  white  sheep- 
dogs, who  have  some  wolf  blood  in  them.  Wild  boars  are  also  found 
in  mountainous  and  forest  districts.  Foxes  are  common  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  The  sea  mammals  include  the  common 
dolphin  {JDdpkinus  delpkis).  The  birds  are  similar  to  those  of  central 
Europe;  in  the  mountains  vultures,  eagles,  buazards,  kites,  falcons 
and  hawks  are  found.  Partridges,  woodcock,  snipe,  Ac,  are  among 
the  gaoM  birds;  but  all  kinds  of  small  birds  are  also  shot  for  food, 
and  thdr  number  is  thus  kept  down,  while  many  members  of  the 
migratory  species  are  caught  by  traps  in  the  foothills  on  the  south 
sioe  of  the  Alps,  especially  near  the  Lake  of  Como,  on  their  passage. 
Large  numbers  of  ouails  are  shot  in  the  spring.  Among  reptilest 
the  various  kinds  of  lizard  are  noticeable.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  snakn,  ojf  which  three  species  (all  vipers)  are  poisonous.    Of  sea- 


1  On  the  influence  of  malaria  on  the  population  of  Early  Italy  see 
W.  H.  S.  Jones  in  Annals  oj  Arckoidofy  and  Anthr»polcty,  ii.  97  sqq. 
(Liverpool,  1909). 


irarietiea,  the  tunoy,  thejHudiae  and  Che  aachm 


fikh  tberearer         , 

being  commefciaUy  the  most  important.   Some  of  the  other  « 
fish,  such  as  the  palombo,  are  not  found  in  aorthem  water*. 

cuttlefish  are  in  common  use  as  an  article  of  diet.    Tortois— , 

an  important  article  of  conuncrce.  b  derived  from  the  Thaiastodkdy$ 
caretta,  a  sea  turtle.  Of  freshwater  fish  the  trout  of  the  moootaia 
streanu  and  the  eels  of  the  coast  lagoons,  may  be  mentioaed.  The 
tarantuk  spider  and  the  scorpion  are  found  m  the  aouth  of  Italy. 
The  aquanum  of  the  zoological  station  at  Naples  contains  the 
finest  collection  in  the  world  of  rnarine  animals,  showing  the  wooderful 
variety  of  the  different  species  of  fish,  moUuacs,  Crustacea,  Ac,  found 
in  the  Mediterranean.  (E.  H.  B.;  T.  As.) 

P0^mlaiian.—Tht  following  table  indicates  the  anas  of  the  aeveral 
x>vinoes  (sixty-nine  in  number),  and  the  population  c 


ng  to  the  censuses  of  the  31st  of  December  -1881  and  the  9th  of 
Foiruary  1901 .  (The  larger  divisbns  or  compartments  ia  which  the 
provinces  are  grouped  are  not  officially  recognized.) 


Ptpvinocs  and  Compartnwnts. 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Population           1 

1881. 

1901. 

Alessandria      .... 

Cunco 

Novara 

Turin     .... 

Fiedmoat              .     . 

Genoa 

Porto  Maurizio     .... 

Liguria       .... 

BerE*n» 

Brescia 

Como 

Cremona 

Mantua 

MiUn 

Pavia 

Sondrio 

Lombardy        .     .     . 

Bclluno 

Padua 

Rovigo 

TfevMo 

Udine 

Venice 

Verona 

Vicenza 

Veoetia      .... 

Bologna 

Ferrara  

ForU 

Modena 

Parma 

Piacenza 

Ravenna     

Reggio  (Emilia)     .... 

EmUia        .... 

Arezzo 

Grosseto 

Leghorn      

Lucca 

Massa  and  (umara    .     .     . 

Pisa 

Siena 

Tuscany     .     .     . 

Ancona 

AscoU  Pioeno 

Macerau 

Pesaro  and  Urbino      .     .     . 

Marches     .... 

Perugia— Umbria  .... 

Rome— Lasio 

J2£ 

2553 
3955 

729.710 

635400 

675/^26 

1.029.214 

825,745 
1,147414 

11,340 

3/>70,2S0 

3407493 

1582 
455 

760,122 
132.251 

93«.1S6 
144AH 

2037 

892.373 

I.075J60 

1098 
1845 
1091 
695 
912 
1223 
1290 
1252 

515.050 
302/)97 
295.728 
1.114.991 
469.831 
120,534 

467.549 
54IJ65 
594.304 
329471 
315448 
1450,214 
504.3^ 
130.966 

9386 

3,680,574 

4^34^099 

1293 
823 

960 
2541 

1052 

174.140 
397.762 
217.700 
375.704 

» 

394-065 
396.349 

214.803 
444.360 

416.945 
614.720 
399.82J 
427/>i8 
453.621 

9476 

2.814.173 

3.I93J47 

1448 
X012 
725 
987 
X250 
954 

464.879 
230307 
251.I10 

IS 

218.359 
244.959 

2^3^ 
323.598 
303.694 

7967 

2,183432 

2.477.697 

1273 
2265 
1738 

XI79 
1471 

238.744 
790.770 
114.295 
121,612 

169469 
283.561 
805.926 

275.588 
945.324 
137.795 

5^ 

202,749 
319354 
233.874 

9304 

2,208,869 

2.566J07 

267.338 
209,185 
239.713 
223.043 

308  J46 
251,829 
269J05 
259.083 

3763 

939.279 

1,088.763 

3748 

572.060 

675J52 

4663 

903472 

1.142,526 
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Provinces  and  Compartments. 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Population.              | 

1881. 

1901. 

Aquila  degti  Abruaxi  (Abnino 
Ukeriote  11.)      .... 
Campobasso  (MoUse) .     .     . 
Chieti  (Abruzzo  Citeriore) 
Teramo  (Abruaso  Ulteriore  I.) 

E 

387SJ 
312.188 

Abmm  and  Molisfc 

6380 

I.317.21S 

1.526.135 

AvelUno  (Prindpato  Ulteriore) 

oenevento  

Caaerta  (Terra  di  Lavoro) 

Naples \     . 

Salerno  (Prindpato  Qteriore) 

1 172 

818 
2033 

350 
1916 

392.619 
238425 
714.131 
1. 001 .245 
550.157 

421.766 
265460 

585.132 

Campania         ... 

6289 

2.896.577 

3.219491 

Ban  delle  PuriieCTerra  di  Ban) 
Foggia  (Capitanau)    .     .     . 
Ixcce  (Terra  diOtranto)  .     . 

2623 

553.298 

837.683 
421.115 
705.382 

ApuHa         .... 

7376 

1,589,064 

1.964.180 

Potenaa  (BasiUcata)    .     .     . 

3845 

524.504 

491.558 

Caunzaro  (Calabria  Ulteriore 

Coaenaa  (Calabria  Citeriore)  . 
Resxio  di  Cabbria  (Calabria 

1221 

433.975 
451.185 

372.723 

498.791 
503.329 

437.209 

Calabria      .... 

5819 

1.257.883 

1.439.329 

Caltanisetu 

Catania 

Girgenti 

Meaaina 

Palermo 

Syracuae 

Trapani 

1263 
1917 
1172 
1246 
1948 

948 

266,379 
563.457 
312487 
460.924 
699.151 
341.526 
283.977 

703.598 
380.666 
550.895 
796.151 
433.796 
373.569 

Sidly 

9936 

2,927.901 

3.568.124 

Cagliarf 

Saasari 

5204 
4090 

^^ 

486,767 
309,026 

Sardinia       .... 

9294 

682.002 

795.793 

Kingdom  of  luly   .... 

110.623 

28459.628 

32.965.504 

The  number  of  foreigners  in 

(7762  were  domidled  within  th« 

The  population  given  in  the 

kscertainedby  the  oensue  of  the 
:nce  is  due  to  temporary  abaenc 

tnd  also  to  the  fact  that  469x»o 
rom  Italy,  while  only  61,606  for 
he  census.    The  kingdom  is  divi 
>(  which  197  «re  classed  aa  circm 
>elonging  to  the  province  of  Man 
806  adminiatraUve  divisiona  (1 
These  were  the  figures  at  the  dat 

toC  connected  with  communes, 
livisions  no  longer  correspond  to 
iudmarii)  which  in  November 
535  by  a  l&w  which  provided  thj 
xisting  administrative  and  electo 
ocal  administnitive  bodies  are 
ouacUa.   The  franchise  b  somei 
kith  bodies  are  dected  for  six  y 
hree  years.    The  provincial  cou 
ind  the  communal  council  a  mu 
oembers;   these  amaller  bodies 
rhile  tbey  are  not  sitting.    The 
>y  ballot  by  the  communal  coun 
The  actoal  (not  the  resident  oi 

i  the  kingdom  as  a  whole  waat 
1770  .       .  14.689.317 
1800  .       .  17.237431 
1825  .       .  19.726^77 
1848  .       .  23,617.153 

tahrin  I 
!  kingdom 

so  given 
he  actua 
lOthofF 
xa  from 
Utwhopn 
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eignersw 
idedinto 
lioTNand 
tuaandtl 
wflmffliHtfi 
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The  man 
the  judi< 
1891  wc 
It  judicial 
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the  provi 
irhat  wide 
cars,  one 
ndl  elect 
nidpal  co 
carry  on 

dl  froma 

"legal" 

he  follow 

iken  in  il 

186 

187 

188 

190 

901  waa  61  ,< 

!*  table  is  tb 
for  the  indi^ 
1  popubtion 
ebruary  190 
Jheir  resident 
>bablywerec 
Jawereretur 
ere  in  Italy . 
69  provincea 
87a8diatric 

lit)  and  826 
fTStJt,    In  1^ 
\[\  4  borouKii 

<?*iw-icFr/r  or  a 
:Lii  clivl',3i:inis 
re  fcdurei!  1 

ftjfomj  hhrm 
>ni.    The  pri  r 
nrial  and  i*. 
X  than  the  i« 
-half  bdng  n 
la  provincia 

the  business 
each  commi 
mong  it*  owi 

ing  table  (th 

\:   '.^8 
1 .   .284 

106,  of  whom 

e  resident  or 
ridual  towna. 
.  32475.253. 
i;  thedifier- 
xs  of  certain 
ounted  twice, 
Dedaaabaent 
&t  the  date  of 

ta  (thebtter 
sofVenetia), 
}  communea. 
q6  thnr  were 
&  in  Sardinia 
dminiGtretive 
{rnanAamenti 
rum    [So6  to 
J  nnt  modify 
u]ui\  ( i.^tive 
iLiunal 

1  commisaon 
none  its  own 
of  the  larger 
jne  is  elected 
1  members, 
of  Italy  since 
e  first  census 

16.801 

«:ifi 

75.253 

The  average  density  laeteaaed  from  257*21  PV  aq.  m.  in  1881  to 
203*28  in  1901.  In  Venetia,  EmiUa.  the  Marchca,  Umbria  and 
Tuscany  the  prpportion  of  concentrated  popubtion  b  only  from 


40  to  5is%;  in  Piedmont,  Liguria  and  Loinbardy  the  proportion 
rises  to  from  yo  to  76%;  in  southern  Italy,  Sidly  and  Sardinia  it 
attaina  a  maximum  of  from  76  to  93  %. 

The  popubtion  of  towns  over  100,000  b  riven  in  the  following 
uble  aococding  to  the  estimates  for  1906.    The  population  of  the 
town  itself  b  distinguiBhed  from  that  of  its  commune,  which  often 
indudea  a  consideraDle  portion  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Town.        Commune. 

Bologna   ......  105,153 

Catania 135-548 

Florence 201,183 


Genoa 255.294 

Messina 108.514 

Milan 560,613 

Naples 491.614 

Palermo 264.016 

Rome 403.382 


160,433 
159,210 
226.559 
267,248 
165,007 

585.289 
323.747 
516.580 
361.720 
169.563 


Turin 277.121 

Venice 146.940 

The  population  of  the  different  parts  of  Italy  differs  in  charac- 
ter and  dialect;  and  there  b  Uttle  community  of  sentiment 
between  them.  The  modes  of  life  and  standards  of  comfort  and 
morality  in  north  Italy  and  in  Calabria  are  widdy  different;  the 
former  bdng  far  in  front  of  the  latter.  Much ,  however,  b  effected 
towards  unification,'  by  compulsory  mih'tary  service,  it  bdng  the 
prindple  that  no  man  shall  serve  within  the  military  dbtrict  to 
which  be  bdongs.  In  almost  all  parts  the  idea  of  personal 
loyalty  {e.g.  between  master  and  servant)  retains  an  almost 
feudal  strength.  Th«  inhabitants  of  the  north — ^the  Pied- 
montese,  Lombards  and  (}enoese  espedally — have  suffered  less 
than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  peninsula  from  fdrdgn  domination 
and  from  the  admixture  of  inferior  radal  dements,  and  the  cold 
winter  climate  prevents  the  heat  of  summer  from  being  enervat- 
ing. They,  and  also  the  inhabitants  of  central  Italy,  are  more 
industrious  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  provinces, 
who  have  by  no  means  recovered  from  centuries  of  misgovern- 
ment  and  oppression,  and  are  naturally  more  hot-blooded  and 
exdtable,  but  less  stable,  capable  of  organization  or  trust- 
worthy. The  southerners  are  apathetic  except  when  roused, 
and  sodalbt  doctrines  find  their  chief  adherents  in  the  north. 
The  Sicilians  and  Sardinians  have  something  of  Spanbh  digm'ty, 
but  the  former  are  one  of  the  most  mixed  and  the  latter  probably 
one  of  the  purest  races  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  Physical  character- 
istics differ  widely;  but  as  a  whole  the  Italian  b  somewhat  short 
of  stature,  with  dark  or  black  hair  and  eyes,  often  good  looking. 
Both  sexes  reach  maturity  early.  Mortality  b  decreasing,  but 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  physical  conditions  of  the  recruits  the 
physique  of  the  nation  shows  little  or  no  improvement.  Much  of 
thb  lack  of  progress  b  attributed  to  the  heavy  manual  (espedally 
agricultural)  work  undertaken  by  women  and  children.  The 
women  especially  age  rapidly,  largdy  owing  to  thb  cause  (E. 
Nathan,  VaU*  anm  di  vita  Haliana  aUmerso  aW  tttinnario, 
169  sqq.). 

Births,  Marriagts,  Deolftj.—- Birth  and  marriage  rates  vary 
considerably,  bdng  highest  in  the  centre  and  south  (Umbria,  the 
Mardies,  Apulb,  Abruzzi  and  Mdise,  and  Cabbrb)  and  lowest  in  the 
north  (Piedmont,  Liguria  and  Venetb),  and  in  Sardinia.  The 
death-rate  is  highest  in  Apulu,  in  the  Abruzzi  and  Moliae,  and  in 
Sardinia,  and  lowest  in  the  north,  especially  in  Venetb  and  Piedmont. 

Taking  the  statistics  for  the  whole  kingdom,  the  annual  marriage- 
rate  for  the  years  1876-1880  was  7<5^  per  1000 ;  in  1881-1885  it  rose 
to  8-06;  in  1886-1890  it  was  7*77 ;  in  1891-189^  it  was  7*41,  and  in 
1896-1900  it  had  gone  down  to  7*14  (a  figure  largely  produced  by 
the  abnormally  low  rate  of  6*88  in  1898).  and  in  1902  was  7*23. 
Divorce  b  forbidden  by  the  Roman  (Catholic  Church,  and  only  839 
judidal  separations  were  obtained  from  the  courts  in  looa,  mon 
than  half  of  the  demands  made  having  been  abandoned.  Of  the 
whole  popubtion  in  1901,  57*5%  were  unmarried.  36-0%  married, 
and  6-5%  widowers  or  widows.  The  Illegitimate  births  show  a 
decrease,  having  been  6*95' per  100  births  in  1872  and  5*72  in  1902^ 
with  a  rise,  however,  in  the  intermedbte  period  as  high  as  776  in 
1883.  The  birth-rate  shows  a  corresponding  decrease  from  38*10 
per  1000  in  1881  to  33-29  in  1903.  The  male  oirths  have  Mnce  1872 
been  about  3%  (3*14  in  1873-1875  and  2*73  in  1896-1900)  in  excess 
of  the  female  births,  which  b  rather  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  greater  male  mortalitv.  the  excess  bdng  2*64  in  1873-1875  and 
having  increased  to  4*08  m  1896-1900.    (The  calculations  are  "^^^ 
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in  botfi  cases  oa  the  totm!  of  birtfaB  and  deaths  of  both  teaeL)  The 
rewlt  is  that,  whiJe  in  i^i  there  was  an  excess  of  143,370  males 
over  females  in  the  total  population,  in  1881  the  eaceas  was  only 
71. 1 38,  and  in  looi  there  were  169,68^  more  females  than  males^ 
The  death-rate  (excluding  still-born  children)  was,  in  1872,  30-78 
per  1000,  and  has  since  steadily  decreased  less  npidly  between 
1886-1890  than  during  other  years;  in  190a  it  was  chiIv  22.15  and 
in  1899  was  as  low  as  21-89.  The  excess  oif  binhs  over  deaths  shows 
considerable  variations — owing  to  a  very  low  birth-ratCL  it  was  only 
31a  per  1000  in  1 880,  but  has  averaged  11*05  pcr  1000  from  189610 
1900,  reaching  11-98  in  1899  and  11-14  in  1902.  For  the  four  years 
1899-1902  24-66  %  died  under  the  age  of  one  vear,  9*41  between  one 
and  two  years.  The  average  expectation  of  life  at  birth  for  the  same 
period  was  52  years  and  11  months,  62  years  and  2  months*  at  the 
aee  of  three  years,  52  years  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  44  years  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  30  years  at  the  age  of  forty;  while  the  average 
period  of  life,  which  was  35  years  3  months  per  individual  in  1882, 
was  43  years  per  individual  in  1901.  This  shows  a  considerable 
improvement,  largely,  but  not  entu-ely.  in  the  diminution  of  infant 
mortality;  the  expectation  of  life  at  birth  in  1882,  it  is  true,  was 
only  33  years  and  6  months,  and  at  three  years  of  age  56  years 
I  month;  but  the  increase,  both  in  the  expectation  of  life  and  m  its 
average  duration,  goes  all  through  the  different  ages. 

Oceupaiions. — In  the  census  of  1901  the  population  over  nine  vcars 
of  age  (both  male  and  female)  was  divided  as  follows  as  r^anu  the 
main  professions: — 


Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Agricultural  (including  hunt- 
ing and  fishing)  .... 

Industrial 

Ommerce  and  transport 
(public  and  private  services) 

Domestic  service,  &c       .     . 

Professional  classes,  admini- 
stration, &C.        .... 

E>efence 

Religion 

9.666.467 
4.505.736 

1,003.888 
574.855 

1.304.347 
204.012 

129.893 

6466,165 
3.017.393 

885,070 
171.875 

855.217 

204.012 

89.329 

3,200.302 
1.488,343 

118,818 
402.980 

449.130 

401564 

Emigration. — The  movement  of  emigration  may  be  divided  into 
two  currents,  temporary  and  permanent — the  former  going  chiefly 
towards  neighbouring  European  countries  and  to  North  Africa,  and 
consisting  of  manual  labourers,  the  latter  towards  trans-oceanic 
countries,  principally  Brazil,  Argentina  and  the  United  Sutes. 
These  eroicnTints  remain  abroad  for  several  years,  even  when  they 
do  not  defmitivdy  establish  themselves  there.  They  are  composed 
principally  of  peasants,  unskilled  workmen  and  other  manual 
labourers.  There  was  a  tendency  towards  increased  emigration 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  I9tn  century.  The  principal  causes 
are  the  growth  of  population,  and  the  over-supply  of  and  low  rates 
of  remuneration  for  manual  labour  in  various  Italian  provinces. 
Emigration  has,  however,  recently  assumed  such  proportions  as  to 
lead  to  scarcity  of  labour  and  rise  of  wages  in  Italy  itself.  Italians 
form  about  half  of  the  total  emigrants  to  America. 


Year. 

Temporary  Emigration. 

Permanent  Emigration.     1 

Total  Na  of 
Emigrants. 

Per  every 
100,000  of 
Population. 

ToUl  Na  of 
Emigrants. 

100.000  of 
Population. 

1881 
1891 
1901 

281.668 

i 

41.607 

175.520 
251.577 

1% 

772 

The  increased  figures  may,  to  a  minor  extent,  be  due  to  better 
redstration.  in  consequence  of  the  law  of  1901. 

From  the  next  uble  will  be  seen  the  direction  of  emigration  in  the 
years  specified: — 


these  about  three-fourths  would  be  adults;  in  the  meantime,  bfl«r 
ever,  the  pofiulation  increases  so  fast  that  even  in  1905  there  was  a 
net  increase  in  Sicily  of  20,000  aoub;  so  that  in  three  years  220,000 
workers  were  replaced  by  320,000  infants. 

The  phenomenon  of  emigration  ia  Sidly  cannot  altogether  be 
explained  by  low  wages,  which  have  risen,  though  prices  Sayte  dose 
the  same.    It  lus  been  defined  as  apparently  "  a  kind  of  ooUeccive 
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1901. 

1903. 

1903- 

1904. 

1905. 

Europe 

N.Africa 

U.S.  and  Canada       .     . 
Mexico  (Central  America) 
South  America     .     ,     . 
Asia  and  Oceania       .     . 

Total     .... 

181,047 

5.417 

89.400 

2,069 

74.168 

691 

244.298 

124.'636 

997 

152,543 

1,272 

236.066 
11. 771 

215.943 
9-452 

300,383 

1.3" 

78.699 

2,168 

309,94a 
14.709 

'1^ 

366,983 

11,910 

322.637 

2.044 

111.943 

2.715 

352,792 

533.245 

531.509 

^.956 

477.191 

7I«.33I 

The  figures  for  IQ05  show  that  the  total  of  718,321  emigranu  was 
made  up,  as  regards  numbers,  mainly  by  individuals  from  Venctia, 
Sicily,  Campama,  Piedmont.  Calabna  and  the  Abruui;  while  the 
percentage  was  highest  in  Calabria  (4*44).  the  Abruzzi,  Venetia. 
Basilicata,  the  Marehes.  Sicily  (2-86),  Campania.  Piedmont  (2-03). 
Tuscany  gives  I«20.  Latium  1*14  %,  Apulia  only  t-03,  while  Sardima 
with  0-34  %  occupies  an  exceptional  position.  The  figure  for  Sicily, 
whi^h  was  106,000  in  1905.  reached  i27|O00  in  1906  (3-5  %).  and  of 


Agriadiun. — Accurate  statistics  with  regard  to  the  area 
occupied  in  different  forms  of  cultivation  are  difficult  to  obtain, 
both  on  account  ot  their  varied  and  piecemeal  character  and 
from  the  lack  of  a  complete  cadastral  sunrey.  A  oomplece 
survey  was  ordered  by  the  law  of  the  xst  of  March  1886,  btit 
many  years  must  elapse  before  its  completion.  The  law,  however, 
enabled  provinces  most  heavily  burdened  by  land  tax  to  ac- 
celerate their  portion  of  the  survey,  and  to  profit  by  the  reassess- 
ment of  the  tax  on  the  new  basis.  An  idea  of  the  effects  of  the 
survey  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  asseasznents  In  the 
four  provinces  of  Mantua,  Ancona,  Cremona  and  Milan,  which 
formerly  amounted  to  a  total  of  £1 454,696,  are  now  £2,788,0180,  an 
increase  of  91%.  Of  the  total  area  of  Italy,  70,793,000  acres, 
71%  are  classed  as  "productive."  The  unproductive  area 
comprises  16%  of  the  total  area  (this  includes  4%  occupied  by 
lagoons  or  marshes,  and  1*75%  of  the  total  area  susceptible  oi 
bonificazume  or  improvement  by  drainage.  Between  1883  aiKl 
1 902  over  £4/x>o,ooo  was  spent  on  this  by  the  government) .  The 
unculu'vated  area  is  13%.  This  includes  3-50%  of  the  total 
susceptible  of  cultivation. 

The  cultivated  area  may  be  divided  into  five  agrarian  regions  or 
zones,  named  after  the  variety  of  tree  culture  which  floonshos  in 
them.  (1)  Proceeding  from  south  to  north,  the  first  zone  is  that  of 
the  atjtumi  (oranges,  lemons  and  similar  fruits).  It  comprises  a 
great  part  of  Sidly.  In  Sardinia  it  extends  along  the  southern  and 
western  coasts.  It  predominates  along  the  Ligurian  Riviera  from 
Bordighera  to  Spezia,  and  00  the  Adnatic,  near  San  Benedetto  del 
Tronto  and  Gargano,  and,  crossing  the  Italian  shore  of  the  Ionian 
Sea.  prevails  in  some  r^oos  of  Calabria,  and  terminates  artsund  the 
gulfs  of  Salerno,  Sorrento  and  Naples.  (2)  The  remoo  of  afoes 
comprises  the  internal  Stdlian  valleys  and  part  of  the  mountain 
slopes;  in  Sartlloiai,  the  vallf  ya  rusif  the  coast  on  the  S.E.,  S.W.  and 
N.W.;  '^n  iln"  iTkJiinkiKj  it  HeMitnd*  Iron.  LLf,aria  and  from  the 
souther rt  <  v-r  inuirii  aC  th«  Rcnrugna  to  Cape  Siata  Maria  di  Lenca 
in  Aputi^L,  iw.ii  to  C>ti>c  !^p<iiftivcnto  in  &il.ibiia.  Some  districts  of 
the  olive  ns^ton  iirp  iiriir  the  lakcfl  Gl  upper  Italy  and  in  Venetia. 
and  the  Tirri tones  ci(  V'trrcma,  Vkrenxa,  Trevi*o  and  FriulL  (3)  The 
vt'iM  rec<-ii  begini  en  the  Kunr.y  liope^^  of  the  Alpine  spurs  and  in 
those  Ai)  'Hi'  vaMcyi  Dtcn  towards  the  fiDuth^  extoidiag  oiver  the 
plains ofi  Lr>inbaTdiy  and  lEmiiio.  In  ^rd'mia  it  covers  the  roountaia 
slopes  to  a  cDiiEidenible  height^  and  in  SicUy  ovv^  the  aides  of  the 
Madonic  range,  fieachiag  a  kvcl  jbavt  ,^ddo  Vt  "ri  the  southern  liopt 
of  Etna.  The  Col^briiui  AJp*,  the  tc»  rocky  is^les  of  the  Apotian 
Mmgie  and  ihr  whole  length  of  ^h^  Aptnniiies  are  covered  at 
di£Fereot  hci^h^i^  uxording  to  their  ntuatian.  ITie  hills  of  Tuscany, 
and  of  Muiufw^iato  in  Picdmafltt  prodflce  the  m^i^t  celebrated  Itafiaa 
vintages  14)  The  region  of  dmm*tt  ext^nd^  from  the  vallevs  to 
the  hi^h  plateaus  of  the  Alps»  aloi^  the  n'.>rihem  slopes  01  the 
Apenmnt5  in  iiJ^rm.  M^xlena^  TirKarry,  Rr.niaena,  Umbria.  the 
Marchc-b  i^nd  iiion,^  -"  ■.  - ''  '.^  ^:  :  .  '  -  ■  tae  Calabrian  and 
Sicilian  ranges,  at  w^ui  .u  u*  Lu;  ji;iuUAi.>kicu»  ^  Sardinia.  (5)  The 
wtoded  region  covers  the  Alos  and  Apennines  above  the  dkcstnut 
level.  The  woods  consist  chiefly  of  pine  and  haxel  upon  the  Apennines, 
and  upon  the  Calabrian,  Sicilian  and  Sanfinian  mountains  of  oak. 
ilex,  hornbeam  and  similar  trees. 
Betm-een  these  regions  of  tree  culture  lie  zones  of  different  her- 
baceous culture,  cereals,  vegetables 
and  textile  pfaints.  The  style  ol 
cultivation  varies  aooordir^  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  terraces  su|>> 
ported  by  sione  walls  being  laoch 
used  in  mountainous  districts.  Cereal 
ciritivatioo  occupies  the  foreasoat 
place  in  area  and  quantity  tbongh 
it  has  been  on  the  dechne  since 
1903,  still  representing,  however,  aa 
advance  on  previous  years.  Wheat 
is  the  most  tmporunt  crtap  and 
is  widely  distributed.  Ia  1905  12.734^01  acres,  or  about  18*; 
of  the  total  area,  Moduced  151.696,571  bushels  < 
of  only   It  bushels  per  acre. 

enormously  increased  since  i«82 — from      ,.  _ 

while  the  extent  of  Und  devoted  to  com  cultivation  has  slightly 
decreased.  Next  in  importance  to  wheat  comes  maize,  oocupyii^ 
about  7%  of  the  total  area  of  the  country,  and  cultivated  almost 
everywhere  as  an  alternative  crop.   The  produaion  of  maiae  in  190s 


I  of  sdieat«  a  yield 
mportatioa  has,  however. 
164,600  to  l.ja6.j6B  tons; 
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in»ched  about  96,250^)00  binhek,  a  di^  iacraai^  on  the  tv?rage. 
Tbe  production  o<  maize  is,  however.  iiiMi0icieat.  and  308,719  tons 
were  imported  in  1902— about  double  the  amount  imported  in  1882. 

Rice  IS  cultivated  in  low-lving.  moist  lands,  where  spring  and 
iuromer  temperatures  are  hign.  The  Po  valley  and  the  valleys  of 
Emilia  and  the  Romagna  arc  best  adapted  for  nee,  but  the  area  is 
diminishing  on  account  of  the  competition  ol  foreign  rkc^  aid  nf  rhe 
impovcrismnent  of  the  soil  by  too  inters. h^  cuUratK^fip  The  ;k  is 
about  0-5  %  of  the  toul  of  luly.  The  ^ft-a  ynd^-r  rye  ia  aU-ui  .  i  % 
of  the  total,  of  which  about  two-thirds  ^t*^  m  ihr  Alpine  and  ;j  >ut 
ooc-thicd  in  the  Apennine  xone.  The  I\3r1i<y  lone  ii  Kcn^raphL^  Uv 
extensive  but  embrace  not  more  than  i  %  ui  ttic  loul  drea^  ol  v  i  en 
half  is  situated  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  O^itsi.,  culiivatiid  in  tbt  Ki.>it>an 
and  Tuscan  maremma  and  in  Apulia,  arc  uHd  iilnio&t  t^AcluiivLly  for 
hones  and  cattle.  The  area  of  oats  cukiivaiitin  i&  1.  5  %  of  ;Vii;  ti'ial 
area.  The  other  cereals,  millet  and  fHinifs  torg&  {Pamcum  tiola :,  'H), 
have  lost  much  of  their  importance  in  cua5i>r|ucni:«'  of  Xhc  imt"  ic- 
tion  of  roaize  and  rice.  Millet,  however,  i.%  i>ii]l  iMittivatcd  in  thi;  k  th 
of  Italy,  and  is  used  as  bread  for  agn>  uliunfLl  LlUlUfl^^I»  or>  as 
forage  when  mixed  with  buckwheat  i:'<jr£hum  iOic^rcJumh  i  he 
nanofacture  of  macaroni  and  similar  iXv-lsti^fT  in  n  chanaictrf.  tic 
lulian  industry.  It  is  extensjvcly  1  rrili  ;nl.  Inji;  i-pf,.i  Uy 
flourishes  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces.  IJic'  cAponutJan  ui  '  i;am- 
flour  pastes  "  tank,  however,  from  7100  tons  to  J50  between  1882 
and  1902. 

The  cultivation  of  green  forage  Is  extensive  and  is  divided  into  the 
categories  of  temporary  and  perennial.  The  temporary  includes 
vetches,  pulse,  lupine,  clover  and  trifoUums  and  the  perennial, 
meadow-trefoil,  lupinella,  sulla  (Hedysarum  c&ronariumh  lucerne 
and  darnel.  The  natural  giass  meadows  are  extensive,  and  hay  is 
grown  all  over  the  country,  but  especially  in  the  Po  valley.  Pasture 
occupies  about  30%  of  the  total  area  of  the  country,  of  which 
Alpine  pastures  occupy  i'2S%.  Seed-bearing  vegetables  are 
comparatively  scarce.  The  pnncipal  are:  white  bans,  laisely 
consunxd  by  the  working  classes;  lentils,  much  less  cultivated  than 
beans;  and  green  peas,  largely  consumed  in  Italy,  and,«xported  •» 
a  tpri(%  vegetable.  Chick-pease  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
•outbem  provinces.  Horse  beans  are  grown,  especially  in  the  south 
and  in  the  larger  islands;  lupines  are  also  grown  for  lodder. 

Among  tuborous  vqEetabfes  the  pouto  comes  first.  The  area 
occnpieo  is  about  0*7%  of  the  whole  of  the  country.  Turnips  are 
grown  principally  in  the  central  provinces  as  an  alternative  crop  to 
wheat.  They  yield  as  much  as  12  tons  per  acre.  Beetroot  (Beta 
nUgaris)  is  used  as  fodder,  and  yiekls  about  10  tons  per  acre.   S( 


beet  is  extensively  grown  to  supply  the  aigar  factories.  Ii\  1898-iJ 
there  vere  only  four  sugar  factories,  with  an  autput  of  5972  to 
in  IQ05  there  were  thirty-three,  with  an  output  01  93.916 


Market  gardening  u  carried  on  both  near  towns  and  villages, 
where  products  find  ready  sale,  and  along  the  great  railways,  on 
account  of  transport  facilities.  Rome  b  an  exception  to  the  former 
rule  and  imports  garden  produce  laxgdy  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Naples  and  from  Sardinia. 

Among  the  chief  industrial  plants  Is  tobacco,  which  grows  wherever 
suitable  soil  exists.  Since  tobacco  is  a  govenimcat  ooooptAy,  its 
caitivatioa  Is  subject  t6  official  conccsaaons  and  prescriptions. 
Experiments  hitherto  made  show  that  the  cultivation  of  Cmental 
tobacco  may  profitably  be  extended  in  Italy.  The  yield  for  1901 
was  5538  tons,  but  a  urge  increase  took  place  subsequently,  eleven 
million  new  plants  having  been  added  in  southern  Italy  in  1905. 

The  chief  textite  plants  are  hemp,  flax  and  cotton.  Hemp  w 
krgely  cultivated  in  the  provinces  of  Turin,  Fcrrara,  Bologna.  Forll, 
Asooli  Piceno  and  Caseru.  Bologna  hemp  is  specially  valued. 
Fj^x  covers  about  160,000  acres,  with  a  product,  in  obre.  amounting 
to  ab<Mit  20,060  tons.  G>tton  (Gossypium  ktrbaceum),  which  at 
the  beginning  of  the  IQth  century,  at  the  time  of  the  Continental 
blockade,  am  again  during  the  American  War  of  Secession,  was 
largely  cultivated,  is  now  grown  only  in  parts  of  Sicily  and  in  a  few 
southern  provinces.  Sumach,  liquorice  and  madder  are  also  grown 
ia  the  south. 

i  The  vine  is  cultivated  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy, 
but  while  in  some  of  the  districts  of  the  south  and  centre  it  occupies 
from  xo  to  20%  of  the  cultivated  area,  in  some  of  the  northern 
provinces,  such  as  Sondrio,  Belluno,  Grossrto,  &c.,  the  average  is 
only  about  i  or  2%.  The  methods  of  cultivation  are  varied;  but 
the  pbnting  of  the  vines  by  themselves  in  long  rows  of  insignificant 
bushes  is  the  exception.  In  Lombardy.  Emilia.  Romagna,  Tuscany, 
the  Marches,  Umbria  and  the  southern  provinces,  they  are  trained 
to  trees  which  are  either  left  in  their  natural  state  or  subjected  to 
pruning  and  pollarding.  In  Campania  the  vines  are  albwvd  to  climb 
freely  to  the  tops  of  the  poplars.  In  the  rest  of  luly  the  elm  and 
the  maple  are  the  trees  mainly  employed  as  supports.    Artificial 

eops  ol  several  kinds — wires,  cane  work,  trellis  work.  &c, — are  also 
use  in  many  districts  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  canes  are 
almost  exclusively  employed),  and  in  some  the  plant  is  permitted 
to  trail  atong  the  ground.  The  vintage  takes  place,  according  to 
locality  and  climate,  from  thcbeginningof  ScptcmDertotheb^inning 
of  November.  The  vine  has  been  attacked  by  the  Oiiium  tuckeri, 
the  Phyiloxtra  vastatrix  and  the  Peronospora  viiicolc,  which  in 
rapid  succession  wrought  great  havoc  in  Italian  vineyards.  American 
vines,  are,  howvver.  immune  and  have  been  largely  adopted.    The 


production  of  Wine  ifi  the  vintage  Df  fqpj^  wlikli  9rf»  extrBordiaarily 
ahundlant  allDv^r  itiecouekiry,  wascstinuti'd  m  U32  milhon  gallons 
(50  miliioii  heinuhiri!^),  ihe  ^v^mKc  br  i-y^*-!  503  beii^  some  352 
miilUon  faiiofiu  \^^t  of  thU  ihe  priiiL;ii  '  ;  consumption  was 

esi;.r:iaied  At  rather  ovi^r  h^lf,  \vhiLe  n  h:i>  e amount  remained 

01  vr  [ftKU  tqo6.  1  he  intpijrtation  ill  )'j.._  .  ..,  reached  at>out  45 
m  Ni  i;:;j:L|t4:}i[it  (arid  tvrn  iJidiitdoubk  t]ti:dVLir<j^,e),  while  an  equally 
at  <!iiti:  vintage  m  Iruncc^  and  Spain  rendtri-tli  the  exportation  of 
tfa  .-  IU.C  ul  1907  impo^iblt,  jnhi  fiRcal  ni^u lotions  rendeied  the 
di  I  .4  thti  wiiiMfrHaobUi  a^uurtt  dinkule.  The  quality,  too, 
01  \'{  wi^^thirr  at  the  iitr.c^  cij  vintaue.  \>,\%  not  good;  Italiaa 

wi  .  1  .  .  ■  1 ,  n«vcf  15  BLifficieEiiEv  guoti  ro  tomfrt'it;  with  tne  b^  wines 
of  ftln.T  cauniriM,  espodally  Fn4h«  (thowKh  ifunc  is  more  opening 
for  [taJiiOin  wini's  o(  the  ]3i3rdr^u?i  and  Burjiind^  type);  nor  will 
nrtiiiy  Limd^Dr  it  btsrid  kfTi:>pmg,,  itunlyuwin^  to  Et<«ir  natural  qualities 
ar  •  jurily  tu  the  iaiqlficietit  oan.*  devoLtd  tu  their  preparation. 
T\  ■  Kit  IjitH-ii  lon^c  imprnvcnwntt  hDWtver,  while  some  of  the 
h«  IT  whirr  wincii,  notirtaMy  rhe  ^tl^5^b  r.i  ?;tnly,  have  excellent 
kt-r^-^  aLulioicjtv  TLw  ^.cA  uJ-iivAud.  .^  vuiv>affds  has  increased 
enormously,  from  about  4,040.000  acres  to  9.880,000  acres*  or  about 
14%  of  the  toul  area  of  the  country.  Over-production  seems  thus 
to  be  a  considerable  danger,  and  improvement  of  quality  Is  rather 
to  be  sought  after.  This  has  been  encouiaged  by  government  prizes 
since  1904. 

Next  to  cereals  and  the  vine  the  roost  important  object  01  cultiva- 
tion is  the  oKve,  In  Sicily  aod  the  provinces  of  Reggio,  Caunzaro* 
Cosenza  and  Leoee  this  tree  flourishes  without  shelter;  as  far  north 
as  Rome,  Aquila  and  Tetamo  it  requires  only  the  sUgbtest  protection ; 
in  the  rest  of  the  peninsula  it  runs  the  risk  ol  damage  by  frost  every 
tg.  .,.,.., ^...-^^   T?..-|  ■  ...  ii:.,r.  ,r,:;, ..?  ,.1,.,  .^. ,  bIs  from  20  u> 

26  ,ii  t\..L.j  ..l,..j....^.  „  ..^  „j  i.^^^...,  U^  .,  .-.ri,  Chieti  and 
Ailiosn  it  avemi^  IrtjfD  lo  i%t  igy^  Throi -ghaut  Piedmont. 
LoiiiitMrdy.  Vs?nf;ti»  and  I  be  great  ef  part  of  Hiriilta,  the  tree  is  of 
litrtc  impartiOLnice.  In  the  cTive  ihfitQ  is  gTcat  vnntty  of  kinds,  and 
the  methiDds  q\  ciikivation  dWic  grisitly  in  diJTtJx-int  districts;  in 
Btjji,  Chicii  and  Lecw,  for  infiUnce.  tlicre  are  reiiAilar  woods  of 
Ofrj  iiing  but  aUvEMrcHcs.  while  In  middle  fialy  ihcticiirL-olive-Ofchards 
wiilii  the  iriKmsp^ca  occvpicfd  by  crop  of  varlyua  kinds.  The 
Tu  <  an  oUa  hom  Lucca,  Ck\d  d.Tid  Euti  are  coriiidi'r^  the  best  in 
tht  \vf»r]6i  thoK  of  Biri,  Urntflria  end  »T*itrri  LiRtiria  rank  next. 
Tbi:-  w>»od  r.A  the  olive  is  atso  uMd  f^r  the  mamiriitture  of  small 
arti.  I1  ^  The  olive^Eitfwma  attM  occupies  about  t'5%  of  the  toUl 
ar.  !  1 1  1 1>  >.  r^iictiry*  aivd  ihe  cnop  in  1905  prwiuceq  about  75,000^000 
ga  .^     Tlie  blUi^  oil  ot  tlie  crop,  eipcrmlly  i:i  1899,  was  due 

to  ns  atkd  to  Ihm^csh  notably  t!ic  Cytloconntm  Mfo^'aam, 

ar-  '  •  !'■  i  aieae^  or  oil-lly,  ■Wf'liicb  ha^ie  ravaged  the  olive-yards, 

aiv^j  Li  1^  FiolKCoblt;  that  btcly  f ood  and  had  seas^sna  seem  toaher- 
natc;  between  igoo  ond  IQ05  the  n-ops  wen:  sttrrn^itdy  one  half  of, 
and  ^uil  fiT,  I  Rat  of  the  latter  yvnr.  With  th^  d.t'vcloproent  of 
ag  "  ■  ''  1  tcnowk«d8et  notable  imprtivt*nwnts  hav(^  been  effected 
in  \°icture  of  (mL    The  steam  in]ll^  give  thu*  best  results. 

Tl  irndCf  however.^  n  decTEa'^Ini;  cmmdcr.dAy.  while  the 

he  II'.  '  ''.i-'Uinption  is  lucnraMn;;.  In  t^oi,  19S5  imperial  tuns  of  oil 
wtTc  T-hippcd  Irora  CaElipGli  for  abroad — twio-ihifds  to  the  United 
Kirsji^iJrjni,  onic^Lhird  to  Russia— ;niid  666  i^  lialiani  ports;  while  in 
1904  the  figures  wen?  reversed,  16J3  tuns  going  to  Italian  ports, 
and  only  949  tuns  to  foreign  ports.  The  other  principal  port  of 
shipping  »  Gtoia  Tauro,  30  m.  N.N.E.  of  Reggio  Cakbria.  A  ccrtaia 
amount  of  Unseed«oil  is  made  in  Lombardy,  Sicily,  Apulia  and 
Calabria;  colza  in  Piedmont,  Lorabaidy,  Venctia  and  Emilia: 
and  castor-oil  in  Venetia  and  Sicily.  The  product  is  principally  used 
for  industrial  purposes,  and  partly  in  the  preparation  of  food,  but 
the  amount  u  decreasing. 

The  cultivation  of  oranges,  lemons  and  their  congcnera  (col!oc> 
tively  designated  in  Italian  by  the  term  agntmi)  is  of  comparatively 
modern  date,  the  introduction  of  the  CtYrur  Bitamdia  being  probably 
due  to  the  Arabs.  Sicily  is  the  chief  centre  of  cultivation — the  area 
occupied  by  lemoa  and  orange  orchards  in  the  province  of  Palermo 
alone  having  increased  from  11,525  acres  in  18^  to  54.340  in  1874. 
Reggio  Calabria,  CaUinzaro,  Coscnza,  Lecce,  Salerno.  Naples  and 
Cascrta  are  the  continental  provinces  which  come  next  after  Sicily. 
In  Sardinia  the  cultivation  is  extensive,  but  receives  little  attention. 
Both  crude  and  concentrated  lime-juice  ia  exported,  and  casern ial 
oils  are  extracted  from  the  rind  of  the  ap''timi,  more  particularly  from 
that  of  the  lemon  and  the  bergamot.  In  northern  and  central  Italy, 
except  in  the  province  of  Brescia,  the  agrumi  are  almost  non-existent. 
The  trees  are  pkintod  on  irrigated  soil  am  the  fruit  gathered  between 
November  and  August.  Consklerable  trade  is  done  in  ai^o  di  limone 
or  lemon  extract,  which  forms  the  basis  of  citric  acid.  Extraction  is 
extcnsiv*>ly  carried  on  in  the  provinces  of  Messina  and  Palermo. 

Among  other  fruit  trees,  apple-trees  have  special  importance. 
Almonds  are  widely  cultivated  in  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  the  southern 
provinces;  walnut  trees  throu|rhout  the  peninsula,  thdr  wood  being 
more  important  than  their  fruit ;  hazel  nuts,  figs,  prickly  pears  (used 
in  the  south  and  the  islands  for  hedges,  their  fruit  being  a  minor 
consideration)*  peaches,  pears,  locust  beans  and  pistachio  nuts  are 
among  the  other  fruits.  The  mulberry-tree  {Moms  atba),  whose 
leaves  serve  as  food  for  silkworms,  is  cultivated  in  every  region, 
considerable  progress  having  been  made  in  its  cultivation  and  in  the 
rearing  of  silkworms  sioce  1890.    SilkwQnii<rearing  establishments 


Hi  important  now  exist  ui  the  Marches,  Umbria,  hi  the  Abruni. 
Tuscany,  PicdnMmt  and  Venetia.  The  chief  •illc-producing  provinces 
are  Lombardy,  Venetia  and  Piedmont.  During:  the  period  1900-190A 
the  average  annual  production  of  silk  cocoons  was  53,500  tons,  and 
of  silk  5JOO  tons. 

■  The  ^reat  variety  in  physical  and  social  conditions  throughout 
the  peninsula  gives  corresponding  variety  to  the  methods  of  agricul- 
ture. In  the  rotation  of  crops  there  ban  amazing  diversity — shiftsof 
two  years,  three  years,  four  years,  six  years,  and  in  many  cases 
whatever  order  stnkes  the  fancy  of  the  farmer.  The  fields  of  Tuscany 
for  the  most  i>art  bear  wheat  one  year  and  maize  the  next,  in  per- 
petual intercnanges,  relieved  to  some  extent  by  green  crops.  A 
similar  method  prevails  in  the  Abruzzi,  and  in  the  provinces  of 
Saiemo,  Benevento  and  Avcllino.  In  Lombardy  a  six-year  shift 
is  common:  either  wheat,  clover,  maize,  rice,  nee,  rice  (the  last 
year  manured  with  lupines)  or  maize,  wheat  followed  by  clover, 
clover,  clover  ploughed  in,  and  rice,  rice  and  rice  manured  with 
lupines.  The  Emilian  region  is  one  where  regular  rotations  are  best 
observed — a  common  shift  being  grain,  maize,  clover,  beans  and 
vetches,  &c,,  grain,  whk:h  has  the  disadvantage  of  the  grain  crops 
succeeding  each  other.  In  the  province  of  Naples,  Cascrta.  &c., 
the  method  of  fallows  is  wklely  adopted,  the  ^und  often  being  left 
in  this  state  for  fifteen  or  twenty  >ears:  and  tn  some  parts  of  Sicily 
there  is  a  rcwular  interchange  of  fallow  and  crop  year  by  year.  The 
following  scheme  indicates  a  common  Sicilian  method  of  a  type  which 
has  manj^  varieties:  fallow,  grain,  grain,  pasture,  pasture — other 
two  divisrans  of  the  area  following  the  same  order,  but  beginning 
respectively  with  the  two  yeare  of  grain  and  the  two  of  pasture. 

Woods  and  forests  play  an  important  part,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  consistency  of  the  soil  and  to  the  character  of  the  water- 
Woo4b  courses.  The  chestnut  is  of  great  value  for  its  wood  and 
ma4  ^^*  ^'^'^'  "*  article  of  popular  consumption.   Good  timber 

hummiM.  **  furnished  by  the  oak  and  beech,  and  pine  and  fir  forests 
of  the  Alps  and  Apennines.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  the  government  to  unify  and  co-ordinate  the  forest  laws  previously 
existing  in  the  various  states,  deforestation  has  continaea  in  many 
regions.  This  has  been  due  to  q>eculation,  to  the  unrestricted 
pasturage  of  goats,  to  the  rights  which  many  communes  have  over 
the  forests,  and  to  *ome  extent  to  excessive  taxation*  which  led  the 
proprietors  to  cqt  and  itjl  the  trves  and  then  iib:jn>Joii  thu  gmand 
to  the  Trt^JtaUl^>^  The  tesyUs  are^ii  bckt  ot  watir-^iiiiplv  and  at 
water-powci-,  the  &Ere4nti»  {MXam'mg  mi'K  torrrnt*  tur  a  *hurt  prrt^i^l 
and  perfe<:tly  drv  Tor  the  n>«t  of  the  ^car^  lack  dT  a  sufEctetit  9u^PM''y 
of  timber^  the  denudatittm  of  live  Aoil  un  the  hiili,  and,  whcn^  the 
valleys  below  hstve  insiiiBciCtit  dKiJnii|jc„  the  fnrrn.itioii  a(  swamp*. 
If  the  a\'aihb{e  «a£i:f'f™i*t:f  of  Italy,  atftatl^  very  conildL'mMc, 
be  harab^-d,  canv<'ncd  in  (ft  eEcirtric  p^iwtr  (which  h  $k^tt^i\y  being 
done  in  sumc  flistrit-tis.J.  and  lurthcr  incfca5C<J  by  nrafforeslaiiioi].,  the 
effect  uprin  tile  incliisirlL^  ifi  Itity  will  be  iiicalcuiatiK  Aud  the 
importatiiiTi  o(  rail  will  [x  very  mFiEcrtaliy  difninisht^d,  The  area  ol 
forest  is  nimut  14-:^%  v(  the  t^tjil,  atird  of  th?  chestnut- woods  [-5 
more;  and  k«  prciducti  in  iS^  t^^te  vnlucd  nf  ^,5JO|iOoa  (not 
including  chmtnitt^K  A  qusmic^r  of  It  i»  resliy  lirushH-^aed,  mea  for 
the  manidarturB  of  rhnrco^i  ani  for  furl.  cu«a(  iK-in^  Uttle  used 
except  for  [iii.nurai:tijnng  purposes.  Fomt  nurKrics  have  atso  txea 
founded. 

According  to  an  approximate  calculation  the  number  of  head  of 

tf^  live  stock  in  Italy  in  1890  was  16.620,000,  thus  divided : — 

.^.^^  horses,    720.000;    asses,     1.000,000;    mules,    itoo.ooo; 

cattle,.  5.000.000;  sheep,   6,000,000;   goats,    1,800,000; 

iwinp,  T,8oo,ODD^ 

The  breed  of  cattle  most  widely  dktributt^d  is  that  known  as  the 
Focblian«  uiiully  wkh  white  or  ^y  coat  and  enomioiis  horns.  Of 
the  aumrraus  sub-varieties,  the  nneit  k  said  ta  be  ih^c  of  the  Val 
di  ChiaDD,  wJUrnr  the  anioiais  are  siaU-fed  all  the  year  r  und;  next 
h  ranked  the  so-called  V^allc  Ttbcrirta  type.  Wilder  v.ir  rties  roam 
in  vast  hefds  over  the  Tuscan  and  Ho  man  maremnmi^  ari  1  the  corre- 
tpomliiig  diitrfcL!  in  Apulia  and  other  ree^Qru^  \^  the  Alpine 
distrkti  there  i*  1  stock  distiorc  fn^m  th«  E^olian,  gCEit-rally  called 
Pttsaa  momianimi,  Tboe  anjoiaU  an;  much  tfiuller  io  ature  and 
more  regular  in  form  than  the  Podolians^  they  are  loeii  y  kept  for 
dairy  pgrpo^es.  Another  stock*  with  fto  cl«e  allies  ocir  r  than  the 
south  ol  France,  is  found  in  the  p-lain  of  Raorotitgi  a^id  i.  .irmagnola; 
the  moci»<oloyred  Swia4  breed  occun  in  the  neigh bdurhood  of 
Milan  ^  the  Tlroleae  breed  stretcHeis  sewilh  to  Padua  am]  Modena; 
and  a  red  molted  breed  named  of  Rc^o  or  FriuEJ  is  (.tmiliar  both  in 
what  were  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  and  in  the  provinces 
of  Udin«  and  Ttcvl*.  In  Sicily  the  so-calfr^J  MwUlti  race  is  of  note ; 
ai»d  in  Sardinia  there  u  a  distinct  rtock  which  tcidom  1- weeds  the 
weight  of  700  lb.  Buffaloes  arr  iccpt  in  several  distfiCts,  more 
panicularfy  of  southcm  Italy. 

£n€J^oui  flocks  are  po&Msscd  by  profe^ttanat  th'^'  p-farmers, 
who  posture  thiem  in  the  mountains  in  the  lummer^  and  ^rine  them 
down  to  the  p'^i^ni  in  the  winter.  At  Salufjio  in  Pied  in  at  tnere  is 
a  stock  with  nangin^  can,  arched  face  and  tall  atatute,  lept  for  its 
dairy  qualitin;  and  in  the  Biellese  the  nterirto  breecl  h  riaintained 
by  some  cl  the'  larger  prDf»nrtori.  In  the  upper  valkv^  I  the  Alps 
(here  are  many  looil  V3trietli»,  one  a[  which  at  Os»^Fa  is  like  the 
ScDttiih  blackface,  Liguria  \*  not  muLh  adapted  for  sJiicep-farming 
.lOa  a  largt  scale;  but  a  DumbcT  af  itnall  Bficka  oeow  dowa  to  the 
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only  in  hikly  [T|;ion».  ia  dei,rrasjnff,  especially  on  account  of  the  4 

ing  forest  liwi,  as  ;hev  are  the  chief  cnrmhes 

Horsi^brTe«lm|j  k  on  the  inrrea^e.     Th^  state  hcfp*  to  {mpro%i»|| 
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plain  of  Tuscany  in  the  winter.  With  the  ext-vption  of  a  fe»  t ,;  - 
AlfiinQ  dhtfkt*  nif4r  B^r^mo  and  iinMMria,  thi?-  priji  Lambarxl  jili  <*• 
ii  tli^idwily  Mftixii^tonil.  The  Hfreamo  shitp  is  the  Urge%t  brec^  '. 
the  ctiuntn,  r  th-it  ui  Cadore  arid  BvUliho  approaches  it  in  ilk.  U 
the  Vent^iaft  disiricti  the  i^rm^t^ohrn  have  smafl  ■tatiDnary  fli»ek». 
Thrt^ugfhouC  the  Human  jiriPvirLc*,  and  Umbria,  Aptilia,  the  AbnuM 
Ba^iKirata  and  Calabria,  h  fourid  in  it^  full  developroent  a  remarkabk^ 
ey^iein  of  pa^tnral  T^i;^'^atir»n  with  the  change  of  seaaons  whkt  ha» 
U^n  in  existence  froja  the  ini!>sl  ancient  times,  and  h**  attjrvcttil 
attfMition  as  much  by  ii:*  pkryrrsqiicjic&s  as  by  its  intfujtrtal  i(nport- 
ancc  (see  ApiftiA),  Mrrino  iheep  have  been  afcl^marfji--d  In  the 
AbruKiH  Capttanata  and  t1a>>iticatd.  The  nuniberoCtheep,  how«¥?f, 
is  on  the  dt crease.  Sitttilarly.  the  uymber  of  goals,  which  are  ream 
lectally  on  account  of  the  e4M^ 
enrmfces  of  youog  pUntatidp. 

^  rhe  state  Kelp*  to  iituproMtin^ 

brcfd*  b3'  placing  chokf  ftaJliDnj  at  the  dhposa]  of  private  btvcden 
at  a  }ow  tariff.  The  ^Nportation  is,  hfjufcver.  unimportant,  while  ll>e 
jntportatton  is  lari*?ly  on  the  incrciiic,  46^^63  hofse*  liiiving  bets 
im ported  in  iQoj,  Cattle -bretfJing  varica  with  the  difTrtrt^nt  tc^uoa^ 
In  upper  Italjf  cattk  am  principally  reared  in  pfn*  and  sihMs;  in 
ce  n  t  ra  ]  I  tal  y  tvL  t  r  le  it  re  a !  lowed  to  ru  n  half  w\  Id ,  1  he  »ta  1 1  f  j'stem  Ikh^i 
liitk  prtiptiiscd  r  in  the  south  and  in  the  islands  cattte  are  kefit  In  tfee 
open  air,  f**w  shtkers  btnng  prDvidt?d.  The  vmrlion  of  abelteca. 
hoiA  ever,  ia  encouraged  by  the  state,  ^tvine  arc  ejttc naively  r^rvil  la 
rnart>'  pn^vin^ea.  Fowls  are  kept  on  all  fafnisand.  ihou^h  methyili 
are  *rLll  arttiqtiacedT  trade  in  fuftlj  and  efis»  is  rapidly  incfrasiwe 

Irs  1905  Italy  exported  p,7S6  and  imrtm^tcid  tjjfefebradof  cartir; 
CK|ioritHi  33,574  and  iinporied  655*  sheep:  exported  95.995  «si 
importt^Jt  itioi  Bwlne.  The  loriner  two  th^in  a  very  larjpe  decraatii 
anrj  the  ljttt<:r  a  large  inefea&e  on  the  export  fieur^i  for  l8dj,  Tlh* 
export  of  agricylttinil  prod u eta  ahouri]  a  larce  incn^uc. 

The  iWJtth  of  I  taly  hai  long  been  known  lot  its  gr^t  dairy  diFlfie^t^ 
Parme«iti  cheese,  otherwise.'  called  LctdiKvano  (iram  Lodi)  or  e*«tti, 
Waijire^nted  tci  King;  Louis  X I  f .  as  (atriy  aa  1509.  Farme^n  Is  mm 
conhncd:  tojhe  prpvince  fmm  which  it  derivci  its  name;  it  is  foam- 
(Act  Lirrd  ict  aU  that  part  of  Emilia  in  the  ne>eht>:}iirhood  at  the  ftac 
and  ill  the  province!  of  Brearia,  Bersanio,  Pa  via,  N(7v»rm  aid 
Alessandria.  riOnton^oLi,  which  iake«  its  name  fmm  a  town  la  the 
province,  has  become  ecnefal  throu^no^t  the  whole  of  Lofottasti^, 
in  the  eaatern  paJta  of  the  * 'ancient  provirnMri/"  and  in  the  proviam  « 
Cunco.  The  chcT&e  known  aa  the  Ciifii^ajvaU^  is  ^rotiuccq  in  recvaai 
(ixtendinK  f'^m  1?'  to  43*  N.  laL  GmyiJflj,  earteastvely  manufafTdred 
in  Switacriand  and  France,  ia  also  prodyced  tn  Ital^f  in  the  Alp4«c 
region i  and  in  Sidly.  With  the  exception  ol  Parmesan,  Gor^naota, 
La  Fontina  and  bruy^re.  most  of  the  Italian  cheese  is  eonaumod  in 
the  JoiTatJiy  of  its  pnxluction.  Co-o^ncraiive  dairy  farmm  are 
numieTTPUi  m  north  Italy,  and  though  only  about  half  as  many  as 
in  iSi9  (1  [4  in  1901)  are  better  ot^aibid.  Modem  methods  base 
bc^eti  introduced. 

The  drainage  of  marth^s  and  marshy  bnds  bat  cotiscd^fahly 
extended.  A  law  (jas..«*^J  L>n  the  22nd  of  March  190a  gav^e  a 
special  impulfc  to  ihl*  fotTn  of  enicr^rise  by  fLKing  the  ratio 
of  expenditure  iotumb^nt  nrspyctivcly  upon  the  State,  ^^ 
the  ]>rovinict'Ai.  the  communes,  and  the  owners  or  other  priisae 
iodividuiaU  dtr^il^  interested. 

The  I  tallan  f-'ecl^r^iit'On  of  Agrarian  lJn]4>n$  hat  greatly  <;aatribirtBd 
to  agncuUoral  pf^^n^ss.  GovcrcirtieME  ira\'cUing  teachers  1  ■■■ffc. 
of  jj^;? iCLjl  E  unf,  a«id  RTed  schonli  of  vitk'uUurc,  also  do  (;ood  _^™t' 
»ork.  Si.iiTie  unions  annually  pujiLhaie  Urg«  quantities  ^^***' 
of  mt>n:hiftdi«:  for  their  members^  ev^ufly  chemiL'af  ^"^ 
rninyrra.  The  importation  ef  machinery  amounted  lo^  owcr 
5000  tons  in  ffjioi. 

tn^come  from  tand  has  diminished  on  the  wljole.  7%e  chief 
diTTiinution  has  taken  plaee  ifi  iht:  south  tn  regard  to  orange*  imI 
le  mons,  cereati  and  (for  some  prov  i  ncea  >  vines.  Since  1 895 ,  ho«e-%«r» 
the  hi'avy  import  com  diit)^  Ws  cauicd  a  slight  fisc  in  the  ifmoae 
from  com  Landi.  The  prUiripal  reasons  for  the  general  docnea«eaa« 
the  fall  in  prk»  throu|h  fon.ign  romjjct  it  ion  and  thecloaiof  of  CCJVI^ 
markets,  the  disease?  of  pbrncs  and  the  increaMMJ  otjiiay  R!<|Utfcd 
to  cQmhat  them,  and  i lie  growth  of  Stiite  and  It^al  taxation.  One 
€fl  the  great  evils  of  Italicin  agricultural  LiKattDn  Is  its  lack  of  ctea- 
tJcity  a  nd  of  adapt  at  ton  to  local  cond  k  ioruL  Ta  itcs  are  not  auAkjcatly 
propiDirt toned  to  what  the  land  may  reajionably  br  expected  1» 
prodocc.  nor  sufficient  alio  trance  made  for  i  he  eM^eptional  Tonififi^n 
of  a  joutherti  chtn^tCr  i>3  which  a  few  houfSi'  bdd  vveat her  may  detUBy 
a  whole  crop.  The  Italian  af^'kultunit  haj$  come  tohxik  (anii  •ofym 
m  vain)  for  attti^ri  on  a  large  scale  frofn  the  state,  for  inTsatSMf 
drainage  of  unculii vetted  iow-lying  land,  whiL-h  may  be  made  lertile, 
ri;'er  rirgulaiiotiH  &c. ;;  white  to  the  a^maJLI  protprjetor  the  state  of|«n 
appear!  only  as  a  hard  and  inconuderate  taa^atherer. 

The  rclaiionj  bet  Ween  owners  aod  tilkf?  of  the  soil  are  ^iU 
regulated  by  the  ancient  forms  of  agrarian  contract^  whLch  Is^m 
femrvined  almost  untouched  by  *i*:ial  and  political  cliaoKes,  Tkc 
pTir^bility  of  reforpiinf  thine  rantnictt  In  some  ^n*  of  the  kinfdna 
has  been  jitt^iitcd,  in  the  hope  of  brinpng  Uiem  intc>  cloicr  harmmy 
with  the  Tutc^M  of  ialioidai  cultivation  and  the  rxJi^roties  of  asdiu 

)U^tiCL-. 

mont,  but  it  ia  also  found  else  where.  Laije  Chirms  an  louildiaccfftai« 
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of  the  more  open  districts;  but  in  Italy  ffeaenUyt  and  especially  in 
Sardinia,  tlie  land  is  verv  much  subdivided.  The  foUowiiu;  (onns  of 
contract  are  most  u^al  in  the  several  regions:  In  Piedmont  the 
fkesaodftia  (mHayagf),  the  terwHot  the  cotoisa  parnmriat  the  boaria, 
the  xhUuenta  and  the  cfittOt  or  lease,  are  most  usual.  Under 
m^aadria  the  contract  generally  lasts  three  years.  Products  are 
usually  divided  in  equal  proportions  bttween  the  owner  and  the 
tiller.  The  owner  pays  the  taxes,  defrays  the  cost  of  prepariiv  the 
cround,  and  provides  the  necessary  implements.  5tock  usually 
belongk  to  the  owner,  and,  even  if  ktfpft  on  the  half-and-half  system, 
is  usually  bought  by  him.  The  peasant,  or  meBBa4fr0,  provides 
labour.  Under  Unteria  the  owner  furnishes  stock,  implements  and 
seed,  and  the  tiller  retains  only  one-third  of  the  principal  |Mroducts. 
In  the  cohnta  parsiaria  ttie  peasant  executes  all  the  agncultural 
work,  in  return  for  whk:h  he  is  housed  rent-free,  and  receives  one- 
sixth  of  the  corn,  one-third  of  the  manse  and  has  a  small  money  wage. 
This  contract  is  usually  renewed  from  year  to  year.  The  boaria 
b  widely  diffused  in  its  two  forms  of  casctna  fatla  and  pai^.  In  the 
former  case  a  peasant  family  undertakes  all  the  necessary  work  in 
return  for  payment  in  money  or  kind,  which  varies  accordm^  to  the 
crop;  in  the  latter  the  money  wages  and  the  pajrment  in  land  are 
fixed  beforehand.  Schiavenza,  either  simple  or  with  a  share  in  the 
crops,  is  a  form  of  contract  similar  to  the  boaria,  but  applied  princi- 
pallv  to  targe  holdings.  The  wages  are  k>wer  than  under  the  otaria. 
in  the  ajBUto,  or  lease,  the  proprietor  furnishes  seed  and  the  imple- 
ments.   Rent  varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soiL 

In  Lombardy,  besides  the  mnudrv>,  the  lease  »  common,  bat  the 
Ursuria  is  rare.  The  lessee,  or  farmer,  tills  the  soil  at  his  own  risk ; 
usually  he  provides  live  stock,  implements  and  capital,  and  has  no 
right  to  compensation  for  ordinary  improvements,  nor  for  extra- 
ordinary improvements  effected  without  the  landlord's  consent. 
He  is  obliged  to  give  a  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  hb  engage- 
ments. In  some  placcs  he  pays  an  annual  tribute  in  grapes,  com  and 
other  produce.  In  some  of  tne  Lombard  mezmdria  contracu  taxes 
are  paid  by  the  cultivator. 

In  Venetta  it  is  more  common  than  elsewhere  in  Italy  for  owners 
to  till  their  own  soil.  The  prevalent  forms  of  contract  are  the 
metModria  and  the  lease.  In  Ligbria,  also,  masadtia  and  lease  are 
the  chief  forms  of  contract. 

In  Emilia  both  metxadria  and  lease  tenure  are  widely  diffused  in 
the  provinces  of  Ferrara,  Reggio  and  Parma;  but  other  special 
forms  of  contract  exist,  known  as  the  fami^io  da  spesa,  teorwi, 
braceianti  obhligati  and  brotcianti  disobbfitati.  In  the  famiglio  da 
spesa  the  tiller  receives  a  small  wage  and  a  proportion  of  certain 
products.  The  boaria  is  of  two  kinds.  If  the  tiller  receives  as  much 
as  4S  lire  per  month,  supplemented  by  other  wa|;es  in  kind,  it  is  said 
to  be  boaria  a  salario;  if  the  principal  part  ol  hw  remuneration  is  in 
kind,  his  contract  is  called  boaria  a  spesa. 

In  the  Marches,  Umbria  and  Tuscany,  mottadria  prevails  in  its 
purest  form.  Profits  and  losses,  both  in  regard  to  produce  and  stock, 
are  equally  d{\-idcd.  In  some  places,  however,  the  landhird  takei 
two-thirds  of  the  olives  and  the  whole  of  the  grapes  and  the  mulberry 
leaves.  Leasehokl  exists  in  the  province  of  Groeseto  alone.  In 
Latium  leasehold  and  farming  by  landlords  prevail,  but  cases  of 
metmdria  and  of  "  improvement  farms  *'  exist.  In  the  agro  Romano, 
or  zone  immediately  around  Rome,  land  is  as  a  rule  left  for  pasturage. 
it  needs,  therefore,  merely  supervision  by  guardians  and  mounted 
overseers,  or  buUeri,  who  are  housed  and  receive  wage*.  Large 
hndlords  are  usually  represented  by  ministri,  or  factors,  who  direct 
agricultural  operations  and  manage  the  estates,  but  the  estate  b 
often  let  to  a  middleman,  or  mereante  di  eampagna.  Wherever  com 
is  cultivated,  leasehold  predominates.  Much  ofthe  work  is  done  by 
com^nies  of  peasants,  who  come  down  from  the  mountainous 
districts  when  required,  permanent  residence  not  being  possible 
owing  to  the  malaria.  Near  Vellctri  and  Frosinone  "  improvement 
farms  "  prevail.  A  piece  of  uncultivated  land  is  made  over  to  a 
peasant  Tor  from  20  to  29  years.  Vines  and  olives  are  usually 
planted,  the  landlord  paying  tne  taxes  and  receiving  one-third  of  the 
produce.  At  the  end  of^  the 


;  contract  the  landlord  either  cultivates 
hb  land  himself  or  leases  it,  repa>^ing  to  the  improver  part  of  the 
expenditure  incurred  by  him.  Thb  repayment  sometimes  consbts 
of  half  the  esthnated  value  of  the  standing  crops. 

In  the  Abruzti  and  in  Apulb  leasehoM  is  predominant.  Usually 
leases  last  from  three  to  six  years.  In  the  provinces  of  Fonb  and 
Lccce  lon^  leases  (up  to  twenty-nine  years)  are  granted,  but  in  them 
it  b  explicitly  declared  that  they  do  not  imply  tnfiUusi  (perpetual 
leasehold),  nor  any  other  form  of  contract  emitvalent  to  co-pro- 
prietorship. Mmadria  is  rarely  resorted  to.  On  some  small  hold- 
ings, however,  it  exists  with  contracts  lasting  from  two  to  six  years. 
Special  contracts,  known  as  cotonie  immooUriH  and  colonie  temporamee 
are  applied  to  the  lalifondi  or  huge  estates,  the  owners  of  which  receive 
half  tne  produce,  except  that  of  the  vines,  olive-trees  and  woods, 
which  he  leases  separatdy.  **  Improvement  contracts  "  also  exist. 
They  consbt  of  k>ng  leases,  under  which  the  Undlord  shares  the 
costs  of  improvements  and  builds  farm-houses;  also  leases  of  orange 
and  lemon  eardens.  two-thirds  of  the  produce  of  which  go  to  the 
landlord,  while  the  farmer  coiftributes  half  the  cost  01  farming 
besides  the  labour.  Leasehold,  varying  from  four  to  sbc  years  for 
arable  land  and  from  six  to  eighteen  yeare  for  forest-land,  prevails 
«bo  in  Campanb,  Ba«iUwu  •nd  Cawbrk.    The  svlofMo,  or  rent. 
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u  ohm.  paid  in  Und.  and  b  equivalent  »o  half  the  produce  of  good 
land  ana  one^ third  of  Ulc  prgducc  ©f  bad  bn4,  "  Improvement 
caqtt^tt  '*  an:  gnotcd  for  unrukivsied  bush  d^itricts,  where  one 
fojrtb  of  the  pmducc  kom  to  the  bndlord.  and  for  plantations  of 
fiK-tr«*^  0livt!-tr6i£a  and  wiivr^t  half  ©r  the  produce  of  which  belongs 
to  the  U»dlard.  who  at  the  end  &f  ten  yeari  reimburses  the  tenant 
loT  A  part  of  the  improvcmenU  effected.  Other  forms  of  contract 
arc  the  pinata  mtaadrm,  or  tub  ktiiriK  by  tenant&  to  under-tenants, 
oi>  the  hmlf-and-h&Uf  &>iitem;  tnfiirjiji,  or  pcq^iual  leases  at  low 
reni»-^a  form  which  ha»  almost  dj^  ami  and  mazadria  (in  the 
proviiKts  ai  Cue na  and  Benevtnio). 

In  Sicily  k$$chold  [ia?valla  un^er  ^jccbl  coftditions.  In  pure 
Jed4«hcild  u^e  Umdlcird  demands  at  lea^  AiJt  Hu^Eitbit'  rent  as  guarantee, 
and  the  forfeiture  oi  any  (ortuitoua  ii4v^fita|(^  Under  the  MobcUa 
l«ase  the  coFitruct  lasti  twenty-mne  yt-ar*,  thp  Icaee  being  obliged 
to  tnake  improvemcntt,  but  being  Eorn(?liiii»s  exempted  from  rent 
during  the  hnt  years.  Jftquilitia^iiiti  is  &  form  oi  lease  by  which  the 
landlfird,  and  sorneiifnca  ilit-  tenant^  makiTi  over  to  tenant  or  sub- 
it  nani  the  sowing  of  com.  Thi-re  art-  varidiis  cateffories  of  inquiti' 
n*iitw,  QccordinK  aa  rent  n  paid  \n  money  oir  In  kind.  Under  msssodna 
or  mitatrria  the  landlord  divide*  the  prinducc  *ith  the  farmer  in 
varioui  pmponiciti%.  The  farmer  pTovtde*  all  labour.  Lalifondi 
farms  arc  veiy  numtmus  in  Sitity*  The  landlord  kts  his  land  to  two 
or  more  pet^na  jui Filly ^  who  undertake  to  restore  it  to  him  in  good 
condition  with  tir*'thkd  nf  it  "  inttrrgTsUo"  that  is.  fallow,  so  as  to  be 
cultivated  the  foUowini  year  at^cordJAs:  to  tj-tennLii  rotation.  These 
lesiccs  are  ueually  vpehcuiaicKri,  who  dLvide  and  bib-let  the  estate. 
The  S4ib-ti;nartts  in  tbcir  turn  let  a  part  of  ihdr  land  to  peasants 
in  mezzadriat  tJiMS  crtatirg  a  system  dis^sifout  both  for  agriculture 
and  the  pcaa^iiis.  At  harvefit-tiEoe  the  produce  is  pUced  in  the 
bafii&  of  Jit  li^^cir,  who  fmi  deduct*  25%  as  pn-mium,  then  16% 
foj  baliiirrij  {xhcdittrrvnce  between  €Ojrit  bi^Ioft^and  after  winnowinjg), 
then  dtntuct!)  a  prDportion  for  rent  Hind  lub^diei,  ^  that  the  portion 
retain^  hy  ihe  dctiial  tiller  i?f  the  fed  ia  eKtremely  Diea8[re.  In  bad 
yea n»  the  iiHtT^  jnorenver,  give*  Uip««d  cam  bciartht^nmng harvest. 
In  Sardinia  bndJiDrd-farenin^  and  leaMyhold  pi^vaiL  In  the  few 
ai$C¥  of  mt^^iudha  the  Tutokn  ayhttia  Ls  follo«red. 

Mittej.—Xbfs  number  of  mine*  Locntased  from  589  in  18S1  to 
1580  in  iqoj.  The  output  in  tmi  wa*  woftb  about  £2,800.000,  but 
by  1S95  had  decfvasiedi  to  lt,St]ojixiOM  chiefly  on  account  of  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  sulphun  It  afterwards  rose*  and  wa»  worth  more  than 
(3,640,000  in  11^^,  falling  again  to  jCJkI  li.^oo  in  looa  owins  to  severe 
Americin  competition  in  ^ylphuf  (sec  SiciLY).  The  chiri  mioerab 
are  sulphur,  in  thi,'  production  of  «hich  halv  holds  one  of  the  first 
pbc»,  iron,  einc,  lud^  these,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  copper  of  an 
mfchor  quiatiiy^  maaganese  and  antimony,  arc  B.ucoMsfiuly  mined. 
l*be  bulk  ol  the  sulpJlur  miiies are  in  SicUy^  whik  the  majonty  oif  the 
lead  and  zinc  mines  are  in  Sardinia;  much  of  the  leiiwd  smelting  is 
done  At  PcrtMinlii,  ncarGenoa^  thecon^pany  furfUEtl  for  thb  purpose 
halving  acquired  rnan^of  the  Sardinian  rnini.>s«  Iron  b  mainly  mined 
in  Elba,  Qukksilvcr  and  tin  are  found  (the  Utter  in  small  quantities) 
in  Tuxsny.  Boracic  acid  ii  chiefly  foiiind  nt^r  VoUem,  where  there 
ii  also  a  little  roclc  mit^  but  the  main.  sufi|>ly  a  obtained  by  evapora- 
tion. The  QUI  put  of  stone  fmm  quarries  is  greatly  diminished  (from 
13,500,000  fonv  wofth  £it9zo,ooo,  in  iSgo^  to  J^, 000,000  tons,  worth 
£1,400,000,  in  i^K  a  circymstancc^  probably  dttributaole  to  the 
£kclcenin|t  of  building  eeitcrprisc  in  many  citl<»,  and  to  the  decrease 
in  tht  dematiff  iat  stone  for  railifay,  miantinic  and  river  embankment 
work^v  The  value  of  die  due  put  had,  however,  by  190a  risen  to 
£1,600,000,  reji^fxTseniinfE  a  tonnage  of  about  ]o,oa0,000.  There  b 
I'  i  ,  rtirte  bdow  Tivoli  and  cl«wherc  in  Italy;  the  finest 
I  !  •Lind  at  Bavrno.     L.ava  iii  much  u^  for  paving-stones 

J  •    ./.hbourhocMl  of  volc^nkc  districts,  where  pocxolana  (for 

r*'  mn-n  t  J.  .md  pu  mice  atone  are  iilso  important^  M  uch  of  Italy  contains 
Pliocene  clay,  wh»ch  b  goodi  for  pDlirry  3nd  brickmaking-  Mineral 
»prini^ft  are  very  numerous,  and  of  great  variety, 

fjEjAmej.—Thc  number  of  boiit*  and  smacks  engaged  in  the 
fisheries  has  comiderably  incTcascd.  In  iMi  the  total  number  was 
15,9^4,  wiih  a  tonnage  of  49.i03-  In  190a  there  were  33,098  boats, 
manned  by  101,730  men,  and  the  total  catch  was  v.Uued  at  just  over 
hs.il  a  million  rtcflinK^ — ^aj[:cordinH  to  the  governnicnt  figures,  which 
hti  certainly  below  the  truths  The  vmliiie  ast*,  hoMi^ver.  undoubtedly 
diFninifhed,  thouf^h  the  number  of  boais  and  crews  increases.  Most 
of  the  fishing  boats,  properly  so  oilL^J,  4Urt  fr^:im  ilie  Adrbtic  coast, 
I  he  coral  boats  from  the  wit'stcm  MedittrrancAn  rrjiist,  and  the  sponge 
boflt4  fpom  the  westijm  Medlttrr^nr^n  and  SicHian  coasts.  Fishing 
a  nd  trawling  are  carrird  on  chiel^y  oS  the  Italian  (especblly  Ligurian, 
Austrian  and  Ti,irJ4kn  coasta;  coral  b  found  pnncipally  near 
fiardinid  and  Sicily,  and  sponges  almost  exclusively  off  Sicdy  and 
Tunisia  in  the  neig:hboijrnood  of  Sfax.  For  sp>>nge  fishing  no 
sccuratc  statistica  are  avaitaMc  before  1*96;  m  that  year  75  tons  of 
sponges  were  aecurcd,  but  iUctt  has  been  cvnudtrnme  diminution 
iiiie?,  only  3 1  tons  beJng  obtained  m  1903,  A  considerable  proportion 
uas  obiatned  by  fofvign  bo^ti.  TIk  island  of  Laoipedusa  may  be 
CQnhiiicrcd  its  trnirc,  Coml  fiihing,  which  fi?ll  off  between  1889  and 
iKi^j  on  aiccoonr  of  the  temporary  closing  ai  ihr  Sdacca  cord  reefs 
hai  grF.ifcly  decrGiird  Nncf  18B4,  when  the  h^heries  produced  C43 
lon%>  ^dhurtM*  in  itjoz  they  only  produce*]  ^7S  ivns.  The  value  Of 
lh<.  piurduci  11^3.  iK#t««iv^c,  i/fu^fOiiMamui^  uuUi-^L^uJit  ao  that  the  sum 
realised  was  little  less,  whik  km  than  half  the  aumber  of  men 
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was  ctnpldyed,  Safdintan  cofal  commands  from  £3  to  ^4  per  fcilo^ 
gramme  (a-TO-i  !b),  and  b  much  mort  valuable  than  the  Sicilian 
coral.  The  Sciacca  reefs  were  again  closed  for  three  winters  by  a 
decree  of  1904.  The  fishing  is  largely  carried  on  by  boats  from 
Torre  del  Greco,  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  where  the  best  coral  beds  arc 
now  exhausted.  In  1879  4000  men  were  employed;  in  1902  only 
just  over  1000.  In  1902  there  were  a8  tunny  fisheries,  employing 
3006  men.  aud  51 16  tons  of  fish  worth  £80,000  were  caught.  The 
main  fisheries  are  in  Sardinia,  Sicily  and  Elba.  Anchovy  and 
sardine  fishing  (the  products  of  which  are  reckoned  among  the 
general  total)  are  also  of  considerable  importance,  especially  alone 
(he  L^urian  and  Tuscan  coasts.  The  lagoon  fisheries  arc  also  oT 
great  importance,  more  especially  those  01  Comacchio.  the  lagoon 
of  Orbetcllo  and  the  Mare  Piccolo  at  Taranto  &c  The  deep-sea 
fif^hine  boats  in  1902  numbered  1368,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  16.149; 
100  of  these  were  coral-fishing  boats  and  in  sponge-fishing  boats. 

Indmtrial  Process. — The  industrial  progress  of  Iirdy  has  been 
great  since  i88a  Many  articles  formerly  imported  are  now 
made  at  home,  and  some  Italian  manufactures  have  begun  to 
compete  in  foreign  markets.  Italy  has  only  unimportant  lignite 
and  anthracite  mines,  but  water  power  is  abundant  and  has  been 
largely  applied  to  industry,  espcdally  in  generating  electricity. 
The  electric  power  required  for  the  tramways  and  the  illumina- 
tion of  Rome  is  entirely  supplied  by  turbines  situated  at  TivoU, 
and  this  is  the  case  elsewhere,  and  the  harnessing  of  this  water- 
power  is  capable  of  very  considerable  extension.  A  sign  of 
industrial  development  is  to  be  found  in  the  growing  number  of 
manufacturing  companies,  both  Italian  and  foreign. 

The  chief  development  has  taken  place  in  mechanical  industries, 
though  it  has  also  been  marked  in  metallurgy.  Sulphur  mining 
JUecKaaU  «"PP*'**  ^rm:  industries  of  sulphur-refining  and  p^rindin^, 
^Und^-  '"  *P'*^  ^  American  competition.  Very  lutlc  ptg  iron  is 
«»  aous-  made,  roost  of  the  iron  ore  being  exported,  and  iron 
manufactured  consists  of  old  iron  rcsmdtcd.  For  steel- 
making  foreign  pig  iron  is  chiefly  used.  The  manufacture  of  steel 
rails,  carried  on  first  at  Temi  and  afterwards  at  Savona,  began  in 
Italy  in  1886.  Tin  has  been  manufactured  since  1892.  Lead, 
antimony,  mercury  and  copper  are  also  ^oduced.  The  total  salt 
production  in  1902  was  458.497  tons,  of  which  348,215  were  produced 
m  the  government  salt  factoneK  and  the  rest  in  the  free  salt-works 
of  Sicily.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
machinciv;  locomotivvs,  railway  carriages,  electric  tram-cars,  &c., 
and'  macninery  of  all  kinds,  are  now  largely  made  in  Italy  itself, 
especially  in  the  north  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples.  At 
Turin  tlie  manufacture  of  motor-cars  has  attained  great  importance 
and  the  F.l.A.T.  (Fabbrica  Italiana  Automobilt  Torino)  factory  em- 
ploys 2000  workmen,  while  eight  others  employ  2780  amongst  them. 

The  textile  industries,  some  of  which  are  of  ancient  date,  are  among 
those  that  have  most  rapidly  developed.  Handlooms  and  small  spin- 
TexUbM.  "'"K  establishments  have,  in  the  silk  industry,  given  place 
to  large  establishments  with  steam  looms.  The  production 
of  raw  silk  at  krast  tripled  itself  between  1875  and  1000,  and  the  value 
of  the  silks  woven  in  Italy,  estimated  in  1890  to  be  £2,200.000,  is  now, 
on  account  of  the  development  of  the  export  trade,  calculated  to  be 
almost  £4.000,000.  Lombardy  (especially  Como,  Milan  and  Bergamo), 
Piedmont  and  Venetia  are  the  chief  silk-producing  regions.  There 
are  several  public  assay  offices  in  Italy  for  silk;  the  first  in  the  world 
was  established  in  Turin  in  1750.  The  cotton  industry  has  also 
rapidly  developed.  Home  products  not  only  supply  the  Italian 
market  in  increasing  degree,  out  find  their  way  into  foreign  markets. 
While  importation  of  raw  cotton  increases  importations  of  cotton 
thread  and  erf  cotton  stuffs  have  rapidly  decreased.  The  value  of 
the  annual  produce  of  the  various  branches  of  the  cotton  industry, 
which  in  1885  was  calculated  to  be  £7.200,000,  was  in  1900,  not- 
withstanding the  fall  in  prices,  about  £12,000.000.  The  industry 
is  chiefly  developed  in  Lombardy,  Piedmont  and  Liguria :  to  some 
extent  also  in  Campania,  Venetia  and  Tuscany,  and  to  a  less  extent 
in  Lazio  (Rome),  Apulia.  Emilia,  the  Marches,  Umbria.  the  Abrutzi 
and  Sicily.  A  government  weaving  school  was  established  in  Napk;8 
in  1906.  As  in  the  case  of  cotton.  Italian  woollen  fabrics  arecon- 
quering  the  home  market  in  increasing  degree.  The  industry  centres 
chiefly  in  Piedmont  (province  of  Novara),  Venetia  (province  of 
Vicenia).  Tuscanv  (Florence).  Lombardy  (Brescia).  Campania 
(Casena),  Genoa,  Umbria,  the  Marches  ana  Rome:  To  some  extent 
the  industry  also  exists  in  Emilia.  Calabria,  Basilicata.  the  Abniui, 
Sardinia  and  Sicily.  It  has,  however,  a  comparatively  small  export 
trade. 

The  other  textile  industries  (flax,  jute,  &c.)  have  made  notable 
'  progress.  The  jute  industry  is  concentrated  in  a  few  large  factories, 
which  from  1887  onwards  have  more  than  supplied  the  home  market, 
and  have  be^n  considerably  to  export. 

Chemical  industries  show  an  output  worth  £2,640,000  in  1902  as 
against  £1.040.000  in  1893.  The  chief  products  are  sulphuric  acid: 
CbemicMlM.  ^^'P^^^*^  ^  copper,  employed  chiefly  as  a  preventive  of 
certain  maladies  of  the  vine;  carbonate  of  fead,  hypcr- 
pHosphates  and  chemical  manures;  calcium  carbide:  explosive 
powder ;  dynamite  and  other  expkin vet.   Pharmaceutical  induHrics, 
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as  distlngoiahed  from  those  above  menlioiMMl,  have  kept  pace  mith 
the  general  devebpment  of  Itafian  activity,  llie  principal  firodact 
is  quinine,  the  manufacture  of  which  has  acquired  great  unponaaoe. 
owing  to  its  use  as  a  specific  againat  malaria.  Milan  and  Cenca  are 
the  principal  centres,  and  abo  the  ^verninent  military  pkama- 
ceutical  factory  at  Turing  Other  industries  of  a  semi-cfacmkal 
character  are  candle*,  soap-,  glue*,  and  pcrfume-makiog,  And  the 
preparation  of  india-rubber.  The  last  named  has  succerdcd.  by 
means  of  the  large  cttablisluBents  at  Milan  in  supplying  not  cmly  the 
whole  Italian  market  but  an  export  trade. 

The  match-making  industry  is  subject  to  special  fiscal  cooditkws. 
In  i90?-i903  there  were  219  match  factories  scattered  throughout 
Ir.jl>,  but  c^pcrially  in  Piedoiont,  tomhiLrdy  and  Venetia.  Tne 
numlicr  ha«  been  reduced  to  ksss  than  half  smce  1897  by  the  sup- 

ftr< -1^  ion  of  smaller  factories,  while  the  production  has  increased 
rom  47 .6h^  millions  to  S9t74>  millions. 

1  he  beet  root -9Eigar  industry  has  attained  considerable  proportioes 
in  Umbrij,  thi?  ^larches.  Laioo,  Venetia  and  Piedmont  since  189a 
In  i^^^i^'ti.  <:'f72  tons  were  produced,  while  in  IQ05  the  %ure 
hnid  ri^fl  ru  03.  ji6.  The  rise  of  the  industry  has  been  favcwred 
by  iimrcciiv^  tltnffs  and  by  a  system  of  excise  which  allows  a  coo- 
iidcniNe  premium  to  manufacturers. 

AlcDhol  ha*  undergone  various  oscillations,  accordtn|(  to  the 
1'  ::i 'litjofi  covcrning  distilleries^  In  1871  only  20  hectolftres  were 
r^iiluced,  but  in  i88f  the  output  was  318,000  hectolitres,  the 
n  •'■<<  ri  u  (11  ]■>  I  i  lier  T  r>  attained.  Since  then  special  laws  have  hampered 
(j  '  r  ^  vyme  provinces,  as  for  instance  Sardinia,  being  altowcd 

tu  4u.....u4.;une  (or  their  own  consumption  but  not  for  export,  la 
other  parts  the  indusuy  b  subjected  to  an  almost  prohibitive  eatdse- 
duty.  The  average  production  is  about  180,000  hectolitres  per 
annum.  The  j^catcst  quantity  is  produced  in  Lombardy.  PiodnMnt. 
Venetia  and  Tuscany.  The  quantity  of  beer  is  about  the  same, 
the  greater  port  of  the  beer  drunk  being  imported  from  Gennaoy. 
while  the  production  of  artificial  mineral  waters  has  somevibat 
decreased.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  (not  very  large  for  export, 
however)  in  natural  mineral  waters,  which  are  often  excellent. 

Paper-making  is  highly  dcvek)pcd  in. the  provinces  of  Non«ra, 
Caserta,  Milan.  Vicenca,  Turin,  Como,  Lucca,  Ancona,  Ceaos, 
Drcscia.  Cuneo,  Macerata  and  Salerno.  The  hand-made  paper  01 
Fabriano  is  cspcciall)r  good. 

Furniture-makbig  in  different  styks  is  carried  on  all  over  Italy, 
especially  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  industrial  scboobb 
Each  region  produces  a  special  type,  Venetia  turning  out  imitatnos 
of  16th- and  I7th<entury  styles,  Tuscany  the  15th-century  or  cinque- 
cento  8tyk^  and  the  Neapolitan  provinces  the  Pompeian  style. 
Furniture  and  cabinct-maKing  in  great  factories  are  carried  oa 
particularly  in  Lombardy  and  Piedmont.  Bent-wood  factories  have 
been  established  in  Venetia  and  Liguria. 

A  characteristic  Italian  industry  is  that  of  straw-plaiting  for 
hat-making,  which  is  carried  on  principally  in  Tuscany,  in  the 
district  of  Fermo,  in  the  Alpine  vilu^  of  the  province  01  Vicenia, 
and  in  some  communes  of  the  province  of  Messina.  The  plaiti&g 
b  done  by  country  women,  while  the  hats  arc  made  up  in  factories. 
Both  pkiits  and  hau  are  largely  exported. 

Tobacco  is  entirely  a  government  monopoly;  the  total  atnoonk 
manufactured  in  1902-1903  was  16,599  tons— a  fairly  constant  6gvie. 

The  finest  glass  b  made  in  Tuscany  and  Venetia;  Venetian  glass 
is  often  coloured  and  of  artistic  form. 

In  the  various  ceranuc  arts  Italy  was  once  unrivalled,  but  the 
ancient  tradition  for  a  long  time  lost  its  primeval  impulse.  The 
works  at  Vinovo,  whk:h  had  fame  in  the  i8ih  century,  .  ^^ 
came  to  an  untimely  end  in  1820^  those  of  CastclU  (in  Am^^ 
the  Abruzai),  whkh  have  been  revived,  were  supplanted  ^m^ 
by  Charkis  lll.'s  establishment  at  Capodimonte,  1750,  """" 
which  after  producing  articles  of  surprising  execution  was  closed 
before  the  end  of  the  century.  The  first  ulace  now  belongs  to  the 
DcUa  Doccia  works  at  Florence.  Founded  in  1735  by  the  nutrqub 
Carlo  Ginori.  they  maintained  a  reputation  of  the  very  highest  kind 
down  to  about  i860:  but  since  then  they  have  not  kept  pace  with 
their  younger  rivals  in  other  lands.  They  still,  however,  are  com- 
mercially successful.  Other  cities  where  tne  ceramic  industries  keep 
their  ground  are  Pesaro,  Gubbio,  Facnza  (whose  name  long  a|o 
became  the  distinctive  term  for  the  finer  kind  of  poitcr*s  work  m 
France,  faience),  Savona  and  Albissob,  Turin,  Mondovi.  Cuoeo, 
CasteUamonte,  Milan,  Brescia,  Sassuolo.  Imola,  Rimini.  Perugia. 
Castelli,  &c.  In  all  these  the  older  styles,  by  which  these  places 
became  famous  in  the  i6th-i8th  centuries,  have  been  revived.  It 
b  estimated  that  the  total  production  of  the  finer  wares  amounts 
on  the  average  to  £400.000  per  annum.  The  ruder  branches  of  the 
art— the  maiong  01  tiles  and  common  waresr— are  pretty  generally 
diffused. 

The  iewellcr's  art  received  lar^e  encouragement  in  a  couatry 
which  had  so  many  independent  courts:  but  nowhere  lias  it  attained 
a  fuller  development  than  at  Rome.  A  vast  variety  of  trinkets—in 
coral,  glass,  lava,  &c. — is  exported  from  Italy,  or  carried  away  by 
the  annual  host  of  tourists.  The  copying  of  tne  paintings  of  the  old 
masters  is  becoming  an  art  industry  of  no  small  mercantile  import- 
ance in  some  of  the  larger  cities. 

The  production  of  mosaics  is  an  industry  still  carried  on  with 
much,  success  in  Italy.  .whidlL  indeed  rank*  exceedingly  high  in  the 
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-  -, at.   The  ereftt  wortea  of  the  Vatkftn  are  espedally  funoiit 

(more  than  17,000  distinct  tints  are  employed  in  theirproductions), 
•nd  there  are  many  other  establMmcnts  in  Rome.  The  Florentine 
mosaics  are  perhaps  better  known  abroed;  thev  are  composed  of 
laiver  pieces  than  the  Roman.  Those  of  the  Venetian  artists  are 
remaHcable  for  the  boldness  of  their  colouring.  There  is  a  tendmcy 
towards  the  fostering  of  feminine  home  indiistffiea--laoe>malcii^, 
liaenrweaving,  &C. 

CoMdtUcM  of  the  Working  Ctassa.—Tbt  condition  of  the 
numerous  agricultural  labourers  (who  constitute  one-third  of  the 
population)  is,  except  in  some  regions,  hard,  and  in  places 
absolutely  miserable.  Much  light  was  thrown  upon  their  position 
by  the  agricultural  inquiiy  {inckksU  cfforia)  completed  in  1884, 
llie  large  numbers  of  emigrants,  who  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
rural  classes,  furnish  another  proof  of  poverty.  The  terms  of 
agrarian  contracts  and  leases  (except  in  districts  lehere  wteaadria 
prevails  in  its  essential  form),  are  in  many  regions  disadvantageous 
to  the  hkbourers,  who  suffer  from  the  obligation  to  provide 
guarantees  for  payment  of  rent,  for  repayment  of  seed  com  and 
ior  the  division  of  products. 

It  was  only  at  the  close  of  the  19th  century  that  the  true  cause 
of  malaria— the  conveyance  of  the  infection  by  the  bite  of  the 
M^t^m  AuopkeUs  (Amgsr— was  discovered.  Thb  mosquito  does 
•^^^  not  as  a  rule  enter  the  large  towns;  but  low-lying  coast 
districto  and  ill-drained  plains  are  especially  subject  to  it.  Much 
has  been  done  in  keepii^  out  the  insects  by  fine  irire  netting  ^aced 
on  tlie  windows  and  the  doors  of  houses,  especially  in  the  raflway- 
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15.915 
45.591 

13.555 
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The  profit  made  by  the  state,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  a 
special  fund  for  means  against  malaria,  amounted  in  these 
five  yeani  to  £41.759^  It  has  been  established  that  two  5-«niirt 
pastilles  a  day  are  a  sufficient  prophylactic;  and  the  proprietors 
of  malarious  estates  and  contractors  for  public  works  in  malarious 
districts  are  bound  by  law  to  provide  sufficient  quinine  for  their 
workmen,  death  for  want  of  this  precaution  coming  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  workmen's  compensation  act.  Mucn  has  also  been, 
though  much  remains  to  be,  done  in  the  way  of  komfic&m4nt0,  i.e, 
proper  drainage  and  improvement  of  the  (generally  fertile  low^ying 
and  hlthoto  malarious  pbina. 

In  Venetia  the  lives  of  the  small  proprietors  and  of  the  salaried 
peasants  aie  often  extremely  misefablc.  Thetic  and  in  Lombardy  the 
disease  known  as  pelUpn  is  most  wTdely  diffused.  The  disease  is 
due  to  poisoning  by  micro-organismt  produced  by  deteriorated  maiae, 
and  can  be  combated  by  care  in  ripening,  drying  and  storing  the 
maiae.  The  most  recent  statistics  show  the  disease  to  be  diromish- 
inff.  Whereas  in  1881  there  were  104,067  (16*20  per  1000)  peasants 
afflicted  by  the  disease,  in  1899  there  were  only  72.603  (10*30  per 
1000)  peasants,  with  a  maximum  of  59.882  (34*52  per  1000}  peasants 
in  Venetb.  and  19.557  (is*9p  per  1000)  peasants  in  Lombardy.  The 
decrease  of  the  disease  is  a  direct  result  of  the  efforts  made  to  combat 
it,  in  the  form  of  special  hospitals  or  peUa^sarh  economic  kitchens* 
rural  bakeries  and  maiae-crying  establi^ments.  A  bill  for  the 
better  prevention  of  pelUgra  was  introduced  in  the  spring  of  1902. 
The  deaths  from  it  dropped  in  that  year  to  2376,  from  5054  in  the 
previous  y^  and  5788  in  1900. 

In  Liguna,  on  account  of  the  comparative  rarity  of  large  estates, 
agricultural  labourers  arc  in  a  better  condition.  Men  earn  between 
IS.  5d.  and  2s.  id.  a  day,  and  women  from  5d.  to  8d.  In  Emilia 
the  day  labourers,  known  as  disobbtiioH,  cam,  on  the  contrary,  low 
wages,  out  of  which  they  have  to  provide  for  shelter  and  to  by  by 
•omething  against  unemployment.  Thdr  condition  is  miserable. 
In  Tuscany,  however,  the  prevalence  of  mettadria,  properly  so 
called,  has  raised  the  labourers*  position.  Yet  in  some  Tuscan 
provinces,  as,  for  instance,  that  01  Grosseto,  where  malaria  rages, 
labourers  are  or«nixed  in  gangs  under  "  corporals,"  who  undertake 
liarvest  work.  They  are  poverty-stricken,  and  easily  fall  victims 
to  fever.  In  the  Abruzri  and  in  Apulia  both  regular  and  irregular 
workmen  are  engagM  try  the  year.  The  cmntori  or  euntoK  (factors) 
leceive  (jp  a  year,  with  a  slight  interest  in  the  profits;  the  stock- 
men  hardly  earn  in  money  {     •••   •'         •  .       . 

woricmen  get  between  £5 


men  hardly  earn  in  money  and  kind  £15;  the  muleteers  and  under- 
*  '  *  '  to  £8,  plus  firewood,  bread  and  oil; 


faiegulw  workmen  have  even  kmer  wages,  with  a  daily  distributhMl 
of  bread,  salt  and  oU.  In  Campania  and  Calabria  the  euntcU  and 
aKU4ur>  earn,  m  money  and  kind,  about  £ia  a  year;  cowmen, 
shepherds  and  muleteers  about  £10;  irregular  workmen  are  paid 
from  8|d.  to  is.  8d.  per  day,  but  only  find  employment,  on  an 
average,  250  days  in  the  year.  The  condition  of  Sh:ilian  bbourere 
is  also  miserable.  The  huge  extent  of  the  Utifoudi,  or  large  estates, 
often  results  in  their  being  feft  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  wha 
exploit  both  workmen  and  farmers  with  such  usury  that  the  latter 
are  often  compelled,  at  the  end  of  a  scanty  year,  to  hand  over  their 
crops  to  the  usurers  before  harvest.  In  Sardinia  wage-eamera  are 
paid  lod.  a  day.  with  free  shelter  and  an  allotment  for  private 
caluvattoo.  Irregular  adult  workmen  earn  between  lod.  and  is.  3d.» 
and  boys  from  6d.  to  lod.  a  day.  Woodcuttere  and  vine^waterers, 
however,  sometimes  earn  as  much  as  5s.  a  day. 

The  peasants  somewhat  rarely  use  animal  food-^bis  Is  most  largely 
Dsed  in  Sardinia  and  feast  in  Sicily—bread  and  polenta  or  macaroni 
and  vegetables  being  the  staple  diet.   Wine  ia  the  prevailing  drink.' 

The  condition  of  the  workmen  employed  in  manufactures  has 
improved  during  recent  years.  Wages  are  higher,  the  cost  of  the 
prime  neccvaries  of  life  is,  as  a  rule,  lower,  though  taxation  on 
some  of  them  is  still  enormous;  so  that  the  lemunrration  of 
work  has  improved.  Taking  into  account  the  variations  in  wages 
and  in  the  price  of  wheat,  it  may  be  calculated  that  the  number 
of  hours  of  work  requisite  to  cam  a  sum  equal  to  the  price  of 
a  cwt.  of  wheat  fell  from  183  in  1871  to  75  in  1894.  In 
1898  it  was  105,  on  account  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat,  and 
since  then  up  tOI  1902  it  oscillated  between  105  and  95. 

Wages  have  risen  from  22*6  centimes  per  hour  (on  an  average) 
to  26*5  ctmtimcs,  but  not  in  all  industries.  In  the  mining  and 
woollen  hulustries  they  have  fallen,  but  have  increased  in  mechankal. 
chemical,  silk  and  cottea  industries.  Wages  vary  greatly  in  different 
parts  of  Italy,  according  to  the  Cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the 
degree  of  development  of  working-daas  needs  and  the  state  of 
worUaff-ebsa  oManization,  which  m  some  places  has  succeeded  la 
increasing  the  rates  of  pay.  Women  are,  as  a  rule,  pakl  less  than 
men,  and  though  their  wains  Jiave  also  increased,  the  rise  has  been 
slighter  thaa  in  the  case  of  men.  In  some  trades,  for  insUnce  the 
silk  trader  women  earn  little  more  than  lod.  a  day,  and,  for  some 
clssses  of  work,  as  UttW  as  7d.  and  M.  The  genoal  improvement 
in  sanitatfon  has  led  to  a  cocrasponding  Improvement  in 'the  eondi*> 
tk>n  of  the  working  classes,  though  much  still  remains  to  be  done^ 
espodaDy  ia  the  sooth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  generally  the  case 
that  even  in  the  aiost  iropromisinff  inn  the  bedding  is  clean. 

The  namber  of  industrial  strikes  has  risen  from  year  to  year, 
akbough,  on  account  of  the  large  nomber  of  persons  involved  in 
some  01  them,  the  rise  in  the  number  of  striker*  has  not  sjiAu. 
always  corresponded  to  the  number  of  strikes.  During  —^ 
the  years  1900  and  1901  strikes  were  increasingly  numerous,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  growth  of  Socialist  and  workii^^-class  ornuuaatioaa 

The  greatest  proportion  of  strikes  ukes  place  in  northern  luly, 
espeaaUy  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  where  manufacturing  industries 
are  most  d«vek>ped.  Textile,  building  and  mining  industries  show 
the  highest  peroeatage  of  strikes,  since  th^  give  empkiyment  to 
larne  numbers  of  men  concentrated  ia  single  localities.  Agriculture 
strikes,  though  less  frequent  than  those  in  manufacturing  industries^ 
have  specialimportance  in  Italy.  They  are  most  common  in  the 
north  and  centre,  a  drcumstance  which  shows  them  to  be  promoted 
less  by  the  auxc  backward  and  more  ignorant  pcasanta  thaa  by  the 
hetter-cducated  labourers  of  Lombardy  and  Emilia,  among  whom 
Socialist  organizations  are  widespread.  Since  loot  there  have  been, 
more  than  once,  general  stribcs  at  Milan  and  elsewhere,  and  one  in 
the  autumn  of  1905  caused  groat  inconvenience  throughout  the 
country,  and  led  to  no  effective  result. 

Although  in  some  industrial  ccatros  the  working^cbss  movement 
has  assuined  an  importance  equal  to  that  of  other  countries,  there 
U  no  gei«cral  working-class  organization  comparable  to  the  English 
trade  unions.    Mutual  benefit  and  co-operatrve  societies  serve  the 


Krpose  of  werkjng^baa  defence  or  offence  against  the  enpl^ers. 
1895,'after  many  vicissitudes,  the  lulbn  Socialist  Labour  Party 
was  founded,  and  nas  1 


now  become  the  Italbn  Socbltst  Party,  m 

which  the  majority  of  Ttalbn  workmen  enrol  themselves.  Printers 
and  hat-mahore.  however,  possess  trade  socbties.  In  1890  an  agita* 
tion  began  for  the  organization  of  **  Chambers  of  Labour,*'  intended 
to  look  after  the  teennteal  education  of  workmen  and  to  form  com- 
missions of  arfoitntion  in  case  of  strikes.  They  act  also  as  employ- 
ment bureaux,  and  are  often  centres  of  political  propaganda.  At 
present  such  **  chambers  *'  exist  in  many  Italbn  cities,  while  "leaguea 
of  Improvement,'*  or  of  "  resistance,"  are  rapidly  spreading  in  the 
country  districts.  In  mai^  cases  the  action  of  these  organizations  has 
proved,  at  least  temporarily,  advantageous  to  the  woirking  cbsses. 

Labour  legisbtron  is  backward  In  Italy,  on  account  of  the  bte 
development  of  manufacturing  industry  and  of  workinff-cbsa 
organization.  On  the  17th  of  April  1898  a  n>eciM  of  Employers* 
LnbtUty  Act  compelled  employers  of  more  than  five  wornnen  in 
certain  industries  to  insure  their  empk>yees  against  accidents. 
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AMt  al««r«»  and  old  ace 
».»aa4  rr|^i>tration.     In  i 


X  national  fund  for tbc  iitsaiante  ol  workmen 
I  ace  was  founded  by  law  on  the  pnndple  of 
In  addition  to  an  initial  endowment  by  the 
J^AW*.  |v»rt  mi  tbe  annual  income  of  the  fund  i»  furnished  in  various 
**^•^*  **v  th<  >t«te  (principally  by  making  over  a  proportion  of  the 
|jjv»M»  ol  tbe  l\»t  Olhce  Savings  Bank),  and  part  by  the  premiums 
•*  tNc  >«>)rknwn.  The  minimuni  annual  premium  is  six  lire  for  an 
Annuit>  o(  one  lira  per  day  at  the  age  of  sixty,  and  insurance  against 
•y^'^r^f'  '-*.^^  **^  •*^'**  ^  "ff^V*  in  many  trades  and  the  jealousies 
«M  t^  '  CHambers  of  Labour  '*  and  other  working-class  ocganizations 
*<»J«^  r*pid  dcxxk>pmcnt. 

^  •*}"f  cjkmo  into  operation  in  February  1908,  according  to  which 
0  wc«k.i>  ^Uy  ol  re«t  (with  few  exceptionslwas  established  on  Sunday 
V  •^'*y^'  y***  in  which  it  was  possible,  and  otherwise  upon  some  other 

^%^  l^  ^^*^- 

t«  .^  *'"^«>HV'*  institntion  of  PnMummis  was  introduced  into  Italy 
*  ..  ^^  ^KKkr  the  name  of  CotUgi  di  Pr^bwiH.  The  institution  has 
not  aitiAknoa  |t«*t  vugiic  Most  of  the  collqses  deal  with  matters 
»*"*-'^*^   tvAtiW  aimI  mechanical  industries.     Each  "college"  is 

H*  ^  '^>'*^  tHxit*.  and  consists  of  a  president,  with  not  fewer 

tnan  t«n  m^  qoi  niors  than  twenty  members.  A  conciliation 
P'''^**^  ••d  A  iury  aiv  ekxtcd  to  deal  with  disputes  concerning  wages, 

hours  ol  wvrk.  labour  contracts,  &c,  and  have  power  to  settle  the 

iJUputca,  %ii^out  appckil,  whenever  the  amounts  involved  do  not 

f  )tcecU  jpa, 

^  VrovideM  InslUulions  have  considerably  developed  in  Italy 
^varMMi  ^^^"^^  ^^*  forms  of  savings  banks,  assurance  companies 
^jjyi^  and  mutual  benefit  societies.  Besides  the  Post  Office 
Ijpiii,  Savinics  Bank  and  the  ordinary  savings  banks,  many 
co-operalive  credit  societies  and  ordinary  credit  bonks 
^clvo  deposits  of  saving 

'  *XH  iTMlMI  fuinibrr  ol  ^viiin  hanj^  edrts  In  Lombaidy; 
^ LwinUmi  Mrt  V^jwii*  ennw  rw »t,  Campania  hold*  ^be  fi  rsi  i>Uice  In 
i/t,  i^ltk  iMBt^l  Uw  MtviiiK«  cK  trhat  region  being  d^pD$iir<l  m  the 
Itf'^M^tnt  ltiMltwU4M  ol  Kafitr«>  Itv  Liij^urb  and  S^nJima  thv  hsMi 
0l^^Mi  h  \Pm  iBW>af*xt^  Ataumncc  oocimk*  in  It^ly  an?  iivtjbJHrt 
Sf  'ri  JKfliw  di^Kwitknui  o(  iIip  camivkcrriAl  code  nt^rdinif  com' 
^1  *iW."L>-t.jk«io^  Uueujal  hAiMfU  sociutie*  liave  incrvikscd  rjp'bdly, 
have  bcc-n  Jipprreiatui^  Arul  bc-causc, 
*  no  V.np^  dirvcily  KQ  in&uic  vijric- 
Italian  mutual  benefit  Bocieties 
pfl«fifil  mpoiations  Of  which  in  wme 
MiictrnNl  A  continu&UcirL,  The  siieictics 
,4|if)fl  if  they  ■(i^nh  10  ef*joy  k^al  ritihis. 
*f  Aj.iril  f896>  impOM-d  ihit  cuiiftii  k^n  in 
iMictt)^  lh»  ajn>»  of  the  iocicitc*.  and,  while 
"  "1*  Iheir  ilck*  oki  or  feeble  inGniber&,  or 
aMMbttSi  to  forbid  lliccn  la  pay  dd-aM 
Nriitna  Utvoryd  their  finaniLSHLl  str(m|ih. 
.  ,„^-  -,  or  »Mdt.'Ut»  nave  not  lotight  reeognkion, 
0(  filiQtl  it«te  iatefVtniiyilL 

^km,  f*f  ^  varfoui  purposes  of  credil,  dUlribation, 

■^^  Ubciur^  Ii4*  atuincd  peat  dcvtlopment  in  Italy. 

iJ^Sil  aH»peritiofi  U  fcp,fcamted  by  a  sptciiil  type 

^^^<idlti«n    kiii^wD    as   People's    Banks    {Bamke 

^  j^fO.    Tlst-y  arc  not,  m  a  nilt,  supported  by 

^^Si**^^  but  rat  bet  by  stuall  iradcspeopkt  ma^u- 

4^J};  tePPg**-     'l'***y  pofotm  a  ukIuI  funciioTi  In 

0^^^  -dientt  fpam  the  crud  usury  wliich  prj.'V3JIs, 

**2(  Kiut^.    A  recent  farm  of  co-op^rnlive  credit 

^  flifii  JSU*^*/^  Of  niral  bonks,  on  the  KatTcisen' 

I  _yi***^  00  credit  or  by  gift*    Tltesc  loans  are 

^^       ^  ^  uf^ifi  but  the  inecobcTi  of  the  bunk  do 

^  ^  ^^^^^^^^  4(^£Ha  of  the  opitol,  though  tbGit  Uability 

^ft*  ^*irf*   ^.  trl  be.    They  a«B  cspeidally  wid^prcad  io 

u  acmfiiM^  almost  entirely  to  Piedfnoatt 
i^flJB  EJiiiliia  and  Tufecany,  ooa  U  pQCttcoUy 
iki  Abrvvi  and  SajdinU. 

Tlwy  have«  bowrvcf t  mudi 


^01  iPgN  Mpn  iiiimorciii«  art?  ibc  ^KTicuIluni 
•^ V  ijp*^  fiualy  ta  ti^  ferLik  fdiuiu  of  north 


'gMiAenMt  Bticce*^  rtmovinj^  the  caiiia  of 

'  yntvidiiig  f^  cuttivatioi:!  oq  a 

~  bowen'Qf  gI  the  cj-cipcrjitjve 

I  these  far  the  rjnjdyction  of 


dUf  uicdt  la  Sffoportioji  to 
-s4  much 


flourishes  most  m  the  districts  in  whidi  the  mtzaodria  sjrrttfqi  has 
been  prevalent. 

Rathoavs^-^Tht  first  railway  in  luly,  a  line  16  m.  long  from  Naples 
to  CasteUamniare,  was  opened  in  1840.  By  1881  there  were  soma 
5500  m.  opeo,  in  1891  some  8000  m.,  white  m  1901  the  total  length 
was  9317  m.  in  July  1905  all  the  pnncipol  lines,  which  had  beea 
constructed  fav  the  state,  but  had  been  since  1885  let  out  to  three 
companies  fNlediterranean,  Adriatic,  Sicilian),  were  taken  over  by 
the  state;  their  length  amounted  in  looi  to  6147  m-,  and  in  1907 
to  &A22  m.  The  minor  lines  (many  oT  ttiem  namow  gauge)  remain  in 
the  nands  of  private  companies.  The  total  length,  including  the 
Sardinian  railways,  was  10,368  m.  in  1907.  The  sute,  in  taking  over 
the  railways,  did  not  exercise  sufficient  core  to  see  that  the  lines  and 
the  rolling  stock  were  kept  up  to  a  proper  state  of  efficiency  and 
adequacy  for  the  work  they  had  to  perform;  whtk;  the  step  itself 
was  takeiv  somewhat  hastily.  The  result  was  that  for  the  first  two 
years  of  state  administration  the  service  was  distinctly  bad,  and  the 
lack  of  goods  trucks  at  the  ports  was  especially  fek.  A  capital 
expenditure  of  £4,000,000  annually  was  decided  on  to  bring  the  lines 
up  to  the  necessary  state  of  efficiency  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  traffic.  It  was  estimated  in  1906  that  this  would 
have  to  be  maintained  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  with  a  further  total 
expenditure  of  £14,000,000  on  new  lines. 

Comparing  the  state  of  things  in  1901  with  that  of  1881.  for  the 
whole  country,  we  find  the  passenger  and  goods  traffic  almost 
doubled  (except  the  cattle  traffic),. the  camtaf  expenditure  almost 
doubled,  the  working  expenses  per  mile  almost  imperceptibly 
increMedi  and  the  gross  receipts  per  mile  slightly  lower.  The 
perstmnd  had  increased  from  70,568  to  108,690.  Tfie  construction 
of  numerous  unremunerative  lines,  and  the  free  granting:  of  con- 
cessions to  government  and  other  cmpfeyecs  (and  also  of  dieop 
tickets  on  special  occasions  for  congresses,  &c.,  in  various  towns, 
without  strict  inquiry  into  the  qualifications  of  the  cbinuints)  wifl 
account  for  the  failure  to  realise  a  higher  pit>fit.  The  fares  (in  sk># 
trains,  with  the  addition  of  10%  for  expenses)  are:  1st  dass,  i*85d.; 
3nd,  ■•3d. ;  3rd,  o^asd.  per  mile.  There  are,  however,  considerable 
reductioos  for  distances  over  93  m.,  on  a  scale  increasing  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  distance. 

The  taking  over  of  the  main  Knes  by  the  state  has  of  course 
produced  a  considerable  chan^p  in  the  financial  situation  of  the 
railways.  The  state  incurred  ui  thu  connexion  a  liability  of  some 
£20.000,000,  of  which  about  £16.000,000  represented  the  rolling 
stock.  The  sute  has  considerably  improved  the  enginesand  passenger 
carriages.  The  capital  value  of  the  whole  of  the  hnes,  rolUng  stock, 
&c.,  for  1908--1909  was  calculated  approximately  at  ^44,161,400, 
and  the  profits  at  £5,a9S«oi9,  or  a^a  %. 

Milan  is  the  most  important  railway  centre  in  the  eouatry,  and 
u  followed  by  Turin,  Genoa,  Verona,  Bologna,  Rome,  Naples.  Lom* 
bordy  and  Piedmont  are  much  better  provided  with  railways  in 
proportion  to  their  area  than  any  other  parts  of  Italy;  next  come 
Venctia,  Emilia  and  the  immediate  environs  ol  Naples. 

The  northern  frontier  is  crossed  by  the  railway  from  Turin  to 
Ventimiglia  by  the  Col  di  Tenda,  the  Mont  Cenis  line  from  Turin 
to  Modone  (the  tunnel  is  7  m.  in  length),  the  Simplon  line  (tnnnd 
II  m.  in  length)  from  Domodosaola  to  Brigue,  the  St  Gotthard  (ron 
Milan  to  Chiasso  (the  tunnel  is  entirely  in  Swiss  territory),  the 
Brenner  from  Verona  to  Trent,  the  line  from  Udine  to  Tarvts  and 
the  line  from  Venice  to  Triest  by  the  Adriatic  coast.  Besides  these 
international  lines  the  most  important  are  those  froon  Milan  to  Turin 
(via  Vercelli  and  via  Alessandna),  to  Oooa  via  Tortona,  to  Bologna 
via  Parma  and  Modena,  to  Verona,  and  the  shorter  lines  to  the 
district  of  the  lakes  of  Lombardy ;  from  Turin  to  Genoa  via  Savona 
and  via  Alessandria;  from  Onoa  to  Savona  and  Ventimiglia  ^ong 
the  Riviera,  and  along  the  south-west  coast  of  Italy,  via  Sarznna 
(whence  a  line  runs  to  Parma)  to  Pisa  (whence  lines  run  to  Pistoia 
and  l^lorence)  and  Rome;  from  Verona  to  Modena,  and  to  Venice 
via  Padua;  from  Bologna  to  Padua,  to  Rimini  (end  thence  alone 
the  noah-east  coast  via  Ancona,  Castellammare  Adriatico  ana 
Foggia  to  Brindisi  and  Otranto),  and  to  Florence  and  Rome;  from 
Rome  to  Ancona,  to  Castellammare  Adriatico  and  to  Nao4es;  from 
Naples  to  Foogia,  via  Metaponto  (with  a  junction  for  R^gio  di 
CaUbria),  to  Brindisi  and  to  Reggio  di  Calabria.  (For  the  Siciliaa 
and  Sardinian  lines,  see  Sicily  and  SaaiMNU.)  The  speed  of  the 
trains  is  not  high,  nor  are  the  runs  without  stoppage  lonk  as  a  rule. 
One  of  the  fastest  runs  is  from  Rome  to  Oru,  52*40  m.  in  69  min.t 
or  4S*40  ro.  per  hoar,  but  this  is  a  double  line  with  Utile  traffic* 
The  Tow  speed  reduces  the  potentiality  of  the  lines.  The  insufficiency 
of  rolling  stock,  and  especially  of  goods  wagons,  is  mainly  caused 
by  delays  in  "  handling  traffic  consequent  on  this  or  other  causest 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  great  lenoth  of  the  single  lines 
south  of  Rome.  It  is  thus  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  provide  trucks 
for  a  sudden  emergency,  t^,  the  vintage  season;  and  in  1905-1907 
complaints  were  many,  while  the  seaports  were  continually  snort  of 
trucks.  This  led  to  deficiencies  in  the  supply  of  coal  to  tne  eaanu- 
facturing  centres,  and  to  some  diveruon  elsewhere  of  shipping. 

SUam  and  Electric  Tramways. — ^Tramways  with  mechanical 
traction  have  developed  rapidly.  Between  1875,  when  the  first  Una 
was  opened,  and  looi,  the  leiMEth  of  the  Unes  grew  to  1890  ro.  01 
steam  and  270  m.  01  electric  tramways.  These  lines  exist  pnncipally 
in  Lombardy  (esf>eciaUy  in  the  province  of  &UWn)«  in  jPtedinoat, 
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MpeaiHy  in  the  piwriact  of  Tuffio,  and  i»  other  ivgioiu  dt  noiiht^Tti 
ud  ceotrml  luly.  IntheMwth  they  ar«npe,oiiftooounr  pAnty  of 
the  nioumaiiiou* character  of  the  countrv,  and  partly  of  the  fcjrckriff 
of  traffic  All  the  important  towot  of  Itafy  are  proynotd  h-i  th  inttrcuil 
dcctric  tramwaye,  roaetlv  with  overhead  wires. 

C^rrioit-nau  have  oeen  (raatly  extended  in  cnodcrn  timm* 
akhoucfa  their  ratio  to  aeea  varies  in  different  locaUtii«.  tn  luanh 
Italy  there  are  1480  yds.  of  coad  per  sq.  m.;  in  central  \u\y  9^ji 
in  southern  Italy  40^;    in  Sardinia  m6,  and  in  Sicily  nnFy  744. 

They  are  as  a  nik  wdl  kept  up  in  oortn  Mid  central  h  ■'■  .'> m 

the  south,  where,  cspedally  m  Calabria,  many  vilb 
oeHibie  by  road  and  nave  only  footpaths  leading  to  t  1  li*.' 

act  of  1903  the  state  contributes  half  and  the  pcovincc  j  q  u^nn  of 
the  cost  of  roads  connecting  communes  with  the  nureii  railway 
■rations  or  landing;  places. 

Intaml  Nangatum.—'Sayigahia  canals  had  in  1886  a  toe^l  Itnph  of 
about  655  m.;  they  are  principally  situated  in  IHedmojnt,  LgmiMFdy 
and  Venetia,  and  are  thus  practically  confined  to  the  Po  Ui>^n. 
Canals  lead  from  Milan  to  the  Tidno,  Adda  and  Po.  TFiir  l^a  b  h'^U 
navigable  from  Turin  downwards,  but  through  its  dcltxi  it  it  i><9  shindy 
that  canab  are  preferred,  the  Po  di  Volano  and  the  Po  dl  rriTTijirD  on 
the  right,  and  the  Canale  Bianco  on  the  left.  The  tuf^U  kngih  tii 
navigable  riven  is  967  m. 

Pmtis,  Tdt^phs  ami  T^pJMies.—Tht  number  of  pr»t  ofkra 
(including  tMeUoritt  or  collecting  offices,  which  are  rapidly  tx^ing 
dtminated}  increased  from  aaoo  in  1862  to  4833  in  1881 ,  6700  in  1 801 
and  8817  m  1904.  In  spite  of  a  large  increase  in  the  numbrr  ol 
letters  and  pcMt  cards  {jis.  nearly  10  per  inhabiunt 


r  Bir>num,  m 
1904,  as  against  5'65  in  1888)  the  average  ia  consid' nibiy  below 
that  of  most  other  European  oountriea.  Tlie  number  ol  »iat«  tele- 
graph offices  was  4603,  of  other  offices  (railway  and  tnun  w^y  station  f , 
whaJi  accept  private  telegrams  for  transmission)  19:^  1  hv 
teimbooe  system  b  considerably  developed;  in  190a,  93  urbao  and 
66  later-  urban  systems  existed.  Thev  Were  instalkd  Ly  privnEe 
companies,  but  have  been  taken  over  Sy  the  state.  Inttrxationjl 
communication  between  Rome  and  Paris,  and  Italy  and  SwiUcrbnd 
also  exists.  The  parcel  post  and  money  order  services  hA.\^  Urgely 
increased  since  1887-1888,  the  number  of  parceb  h.iivinf  almost 
doubled  (those  for  abroad  are  more  than  trebled),  while  e  he  numbei 
of  money  ordere  issued  is  trebled  and  their  value  dcL^lrli  rj  (about 
^40/xx>,ooo).  The  value  of  the  foreign  orden  paid  in  I  lo  iy  3  nc  leased 
from  /i ,280,000  to  £at3<6,ooo  owing  to  the  mcrease  of*  ensign  tjon 
and  of  the  savings  sent  home  by  emigrants. 

At  the  end  of  1907  Italy  was  among  the  few  countries  that  bad  not 
adopted  the  reductioa  01  postage  sanctioned  at  the  Povut  Union 
congress,  held  in  Rome  in  1906,  by  which  the  rates  beomoe  2|d.  for 
the  first  OS.,  and  i^d.  per  oa.  afterwards.  The  internal  r^te  Mt  tsc, 
(lid.)  po- 1  oa.;  postcards  loc.  (id-)i  reply  IM.  On  the-  mhrr  lund, 
letters  within  the  postal  distriet  are  only  sc.(ld')  per  i  <>£.  Ptintrd. 
mattM-  ia ac.  (|d.)  per  50 grammes  (i }  osj.  Tne  regub i u  1  rt«  puctvidc 
that  if  there  is  a  creater  weight  of  correspondence  (i».  Luilinif  b>Cik- 
pnckets)  than  i|  lb  for  any  uidividual  by  any  one  deSivtty.  noikv 
shall  be  given  hun  that  it  is  lying  at  the  post  office,  he  tx  tug  then. 
obliged  to  arrange  for  fetchiiy  it.  Lettera  insured  for  a  ft^ed  turn 
are  aot  delivered  under  any  drcumstances. 

Money  order  cards  are  very  convenient  and  cheap  fyp  to  lo  (ire 
fSs.]  for  IOC.  [id.]),  as  they  need  not  be  enclosed  in  a  k-tt<fr,  whik  ■ 
short  private  meaaage  can  be  written  on  them.  Owim;  i  q  i\w^  com- 
parativdy  amall  amount  of  letten.  it  b  found  poisil^L^'  to  havv  a 
travelling  post  office  on  all  principal  trains  (whib  almo^i  w^ry  tntin 
haaa  travelling  sorter,  for  whom  a  compartment  b  reserved  .1  winhout 
a  bte  fee  being  exacted  in  either  case.  In  the  principal  i<  wr-F  Irttcr^ 
may  be  posted  in  special  boxes  at  the  bead  office  ju  '  '  •  '  Uc 
departure  of  any  given  mail  train,  and  are  conveyed  i<>c 

travdiing  post  office.     Another  convement  arrangt  i^c 

prwision  of  letter-boxes  on  electric  tramcars  in  some  c  u  i>   . 

MercoMtiU  liarint. — Between  the  years  1881  and  190s  \  he  nurnt^r 
of  ships  entered  and  cleared  at  ItaUan  ports  decrr.r<Tj  ^lJ|;[|lLl!f 
(219,598  in  1881  and  208,737  in  1905).  while  their  aKgn:-|uie  loiuwdge 
mcreaaed  (32,070,704  in  1881  and  80.782,030  in  1905}.  In  th^  move- 
ment  of  ahipping,  trade  with  foreign  countries  prevails  (especi^iMy  as 
regards  amvabl  over  trade  between  Italian  ports.  Mmt  qI  the 
nerchandiae  ana  passengcn  bound  for  and  hailing  from  lor^tt^n  pons 
•ail  uiMler  foreign  flags.  Simibriy,  foreign  vessels  prevail  over 
Italian  veaseb  in  rq^ard  to  goods  embarked.  European  co^ntrici 
absorb  the  greater  part  of  Italbn  sea-borne  trade,  whiu-ciii  mo^t  of 
the  passenger  traffic  goes  to  North  and  South  America.  Tlir  iub«>^ii- 
tntion  of  steanwhipafor  sailing  vessels  has  brought  aboui  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  Italbn  in^A^ntilc 
marine,  whether  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  the  fiah^iei  or  m 
tral&c  00  the  high  seas.   Thus: — 


Year. 

Total 
No.  of 
Ships. 

SaiUnc  Veueb        \ 

Number. 

Tonnage 
(Net); 

Number. 

Tonnaec 

(NlM). 

1881 
1905 

fsJI 

176 
513 

93.69« 
462.259 

JSS 

%5^^5^ 
57o,JSS 
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Asioog  [Tie  fteam^i  the  lucxenft: ,. 
of  mont  th^jq  lopo  ton*  diif^bceoi'eni,  but  k*,. 
vc4*cli  has  alw  intnsitcd.     The  mo»t  iipportaftt 
(io  order):     Genoa,  Napte«t  Faltf^mo,  Lt^hora,  Mcs*i,, 

FwrtitH  rr«^,— kalian  trade  wkh  i^orttfjn  couatrie»  Tintports  and 
etpcmf  J  dtsring  the  quinqucnntym  lajfj-i^yfi  averaged  X94,OtiO,ooo 
a  year;  in  the  quinqiKDniiim  tfl^j^jfef?  h  fell  to  £t§8,9&o«ooo a.  year- 
ly r89».  bo**vtr,  the  total  jrosc  to  U°4-^)^o>ooo.  ^yl  ihfr  incrL'a&e 
*a«  prifittpjiTy  due  to  the  extra  impDrt^tion  d  corn  in  that  j^ear. 
In  189^  it  wa»  nearly  (tso.ocxi.oco.  Since  i^m  thepc  kas  been  a 
it^dy  incrciutf  both  in  imijort^  aiuJ  4?iEpani.    Thu^:^<^ 


V«f. 

Trade  *ith  Forriffn  Count ries  in  £1000 

Totals. 

lmpa«*- 

Ejip(»rts. 

Km<»*  of 

Ifrtpont  over 

E^p<?rt3. 

tm\ 

1900 
1904 

IT.96& 
ao,T35 

^a^54ft 

4^.5*7 
76.549 

43.41 » 
4M3I 
J5i07t 

9.991 

*  No  Account  hai  hpre  bctn  taken  of  fluctuaLiona  of  rachange- 

The  fnai  eucouon  of  Etalbo  coa*t4!n*  b  thought  bv  some  to  be 
not  really  a  source  al  fttntECfth  to  \\\k  Italian  rnprcantik*  manlnrp  «« 
few  ol  ilie  port*  haw  a  krie  enough  hifircrltDd  to  providjc  thrtii  vith 
traffiCt  and  in  thia  hinterland  (cxj:^  in  tbeltaslfi  of  the  To)  there  sr« 
no  canals  or  juvifable  rivtra.  Amathcr  source  of  weakiitH  ia  the  fact 
that  luly  ia  a  cciumry  cf  tmiLMt  and  the  Ualbn  mercantile  marine 
hai  to  enter  into  corapeiitioD  with  the  sbi^  of  atbrf  cciuntrics,  vhich 
call  th»e  m  poaimB^.  A  Lhird  dil&cultjf  it  the  comparativdy  «maLL 
tonnage  and  volume  of  Italian  exporri  relatively  lu  the  imports, 
the  former  id  19*17  being  atiout  ooe-fourtb  ©f  the  htttr,  and  ercaily 
out  of  jifKipgrtlnrt  to  the  rctativt  vaJue:  whUe  a  fourth  is  the  Uct 
of  fa<cil]tir»  liit  baifidlinif  goDdi,  «p(^i3i}y  in  thr  stnaUtr  ports. 

The  tDial  imjTorta  for  the  first  1^%.  niQ0th»  of  1907  amounted  to 
£57,^0,000,  nfi  incnraH!  of  p,5M,ooo  as  comparted  with  the  corrc- 
tpondini;  perirjd  of  1 906,  Tne  <txport»  for  th*  corresponding  pcri^.'d 
amounterl  to  £,^3^84^,000,  a  dliminutioa  of  /i.jto.ooo  u  rompanrd 
wi  t  h  the  rofrt^tJofidiiiK  period  of  1 906.  The  oi  minu  Ei^n  wa»  dmt  to  d 
•mailer  ea|Kjrtation of  raw dlkand  dU.  Tlie  iiDuntrics  with  «h!cb  tht^ 
trade  iimaiinlycanied  on  arei  (impons.)  United  KingdaniHCrrniany, 
United  States,  France,  Rusia  and  India:  (export &)*SwliEerland, 
United  Stote*.  Germany,  Franfe,,  Uaited  Kinj^dom  and  Argentina. 

The  most  impofr^nt  imiwn*  are  Tniner^k,  indudioR  coal  and 
mctali  fboth  in  {n^  and  wrought):  silts,  raw,  ipun  and  waveit^ 
stone,  pQtter't  eartbi,  earihentvare  and  ataRs;  corn,  flour  and 
fiiTioarcous  pniduttB;  cotton,  niw,  spun  and  woven;  and  Live  stock, 
the  principal  export  a  Arc  silk  an^l  cot  ton  tiisuea,  live  stocky  vioei* 
iptfit«  and  oiLi:  com,  llo-ur.  rn^ca.roni  and  *imiUir  prcfducU;  arid 
mincn^lc,  cJi/clTy  sulphLjr.  fkffin!  the  tariff  reform  ol  1&87  itnaAU- 
factured  articles,  alimctiiary  products  sind  raw  materials  for  manu- 
facture hddi  the  princjiiiaL  p^ct-^  in  the  imixjns.  In  the  e^porH, 
^linirfitary  producta  came  first,  white  rsw  matcriaLi  ft>r  manufacture 
and  matiufactured  articled  wsre  ni  little  account.  The  iraniJanna- 
tion  of  jtaTy  from  a  purufy  a£Ticultiir;»t  into  a  largelji^  induscrial 
country  i»  ihown  by  the  ctrcumBtance  tKit  trade  in  raw  ttulTs,  semi- 
tnanufcictiuiml  and  manufacturtd  inatrrbE*,  now  preponderate  m'tr 
that  in  aliimcntary  productn  and  wbolly-maniifjctured  art iclei,  both 
the  imports tjon  of  faw  m;iteriulA  aod  tiic  csfwjrt.nion  of  maDdfact ured 
ortick^ti  having;  increawd.  The  Lj&lartc^  m  ltAU«\n  trade  hah  gnder- 
g'.irtc  frequent  Huctuationi.  The  tjm?  prcdomj nance  df  imports 
rtvcc  export  i  after  18.84  wa«  a  rciu!t  of  th?  f^tlUng  dH  of  the  expcrri 
tr^df*  in  liv<c  Btock,  oMve  dU  and  winr.  ti>tt  fit.raiint'Or  the  closing  of 
the  Frrnch  mat ket,  white  the  itnpatiMUin  uf  onrti  ffrmn  Rusaia  and 
the  Balkan  States  inrneased  eonBidetahty^  fn  iW^^  the  e^rss  of 
inipoft*  over  eJtporta  fell  to  £j„j'3ti,u(M.  Gut  by  j)if>S  it  had  gron'ii 
%fi  £8',39i,ooo,  in  consequence  clnetly  of  the  triEfedikrd  iin porta tii:?!!  trf 
Ciita\t  raw  cotton  and  cotton  thrt'iid^  [liit  n.nf.1  i.^st  imn^  otd  inmi 
gr^se  and  oil'nceda  for  uiie  tn  ItdliMn  induirne^.  In  k^ry?  thr  fnoeis 
di  imiporiit  over  exports  fel:i  to  £3,od6,uoq<;  bni  ittncc  then  li  has  never 
been  k-Mi  than  ^i^^ooOhOuo, 

EdiKaiion^ — t^ubiic  JnsLrutrt^oQ  m  ttily  is  regulated  by  the 
staie^  which  m^iinUins  pub!iE:  schools  of  every  pade,  aod 
Fequicr^  Lbat  other  public  scbools  &bail  conform  to  the  mln  of 
the  state  schools.  No  pifv^Le  person  m^y  open  a  M:h(K)]  wiLbout 
itaie  aylhofitiitlon.     Schools  may  b«  classed  tbus: — 

1.  Elcmeiitiry,  of  I  wo  grades*  of  the  low^  or,^tfch  iHcre 
must  fegitJIy  be  at  le^t  one  (or  boyt  and  oise  for  girls  id  each 
commune;  fvbilc  the  upper  grade  deJuentaiy  acbool  is  required 
m  cotnttinnes  having  normal  and  secondaiy  schools  or  ovet 
4000  DiksbitatiU.  In  betli  the  irjst ruction  ls  free  They  ate 
majntaiucd  hy  tbjei  ccimoaancs.,  suiDEli|Ei'^^j^^j|^t^belp. 
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^O  ^.  oecoodary  instruction  (i.) 

.Mtfi  liceit  tKc  latter  leading  to  tlje 

^^  age  Ur»*r  cccbnical.    3.  Higher  educatson-^universities, 

^^^^mtfitates  and  special  schoob. 

Of  the  secondary  and  higher  educatory  methods,  in  the  normal 
schools  and  licei  the  state  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  staff 
and  for  scientific  material,  and  often  largely  supports  the  ginnasi 
and  technical  schools,  which  should  by  law  be  supported  by  the 
communes.  The  universities  are  maintained  by  the  state  and 
by  their  own  ancient  resources^  while  the  higher  special  schools 
are  maintained  conjointly  by  the  state,  the  province,  the  com- 
mune and  (sometimes)  the  local  chamber  of  commerce. 

The  number  of  persons  unable  to  read  and  write  has  gradually 
decreased,  both  absolutely  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants.  The  census  of  1871  gave  73%  of  illiterates,  that 
of  i88t,  67%,  and  that  of  xgot,  56%,  i.e.  51-8  for  males  and  6o-8 
for  females.  In  Piedmont  there  were  X7*7%  of  illiterates  above 
Six  years  (the  lowest)  and  in  Calabria  78-7%  (the  highest), 
the  figures  for  the  whole  country  being  45-5.  As  might  be 
expected,  progress  has  been  most  rapid  wherever  education,  at 
the  moment  of  national  unification,  was  most  widely  diffused. 
For  instance,  the  number  of  bridegrooms  unable  to  write  their 
names  m  1872  was  in  the  province  of  Ttirin  26%,  and  in  the 
Calabrian  province  of  Cosenza  90%;  in  1899  the  percentage  in 
the  province  of  Turin  had  fallen  to  5%,  while  in  that  of  Cosenza 
it  was  still  76%.  Infant  asylums  (where  the  first  rudiments  of 
instruction  are  imparted  to  children  between  two  and  a  half  and 
six  years  of  age)  and  elementary  schools  have  increased  in 
number.  There  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number 
of  schoUrs.    Thus^-~ 
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,^  iKToase  has  taken  plaoe  m  tediaical  eduention.  whcma  it  has 

much  more  rapid  than  io  claasical  education.    There  are  three 

higher  commercial  school^,  with  academic  rank,  at  Venice,  Genoa 
and  Ban.  aad  deven  secondary  commercial  schools;  and  technical 
and  commercial  schools  for  women  at  Florenoe  and  Milan.  The 
number  of  agricultural  schools  has  also  grown,  although  the  total 
is  rdatively  small  .when  compared  with  population.  The  attendance 
at  the  various  classes  of  secondary  schools  m  188a  and  1902  is  shows 
by  the  fdlowing  uble: — 


Year. 

Infant  Asylums 
(Public  and  Private). 

Daily  Elementary  Schools 
(Public  and  Private). 

Number  of 
Asylums. 

Number  of 
Scholars. 

Number  of 
Schoolrooms. 

Number  of 
SchoUrs. 

1885-86 
1890-91 
190X-02 

2296 
3314 

240465 
278,204 
355.594 

53.628 
57.077 
61.777 

2,252.898 
2418.69a 
2.733.349 

The  teachers  in  IQ01-1902  numbered  65,739  (exclusive  of  576 
non-teaching  directors  and  322  teachers  of  special  subjects)  or 
about  41 '5  scholars  per  teacher. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  the  public  state-supported  schools  has  been 
much  greater  than  in  the  private  schools.  School  buildings  have 
been  improved  and  the  qualifications  of  teachers  raised.  ^  Neverthe- 
less, many  schools  are  still  defective,  both  from  a  hygienic  and  a 
teaching  point  of  view;  while  the  economic  position  of  the  ele- 
mentary teachers,  who  in  Italy  depend  upon  the  communal  admini- 
strations and  not  upon  the  state,  is  still  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
extremely  low. 

The  law  of  1877  rendering  education  compulsory  for  children 
between  six  and  nine  years  of  age  has  bwn  the  principal  cause  of  the 
iiprcad  of  elementary  education.  The  law  is,  bowcvor,  imperfectly 
enforced  for  financial  reasons.  In  I()0i-I902  only  65  %  out  of  the 
whole  number  of  children  between  six  and  nine  years  of  age  were 
registered  in  the  lower  standards  of  the  elcmentarv  and  private 
schools.  The  evening  schools  have  to  some  extent  helped  to  spread 
education.  Their  number  and  that  of  their  scholars  have,  however, 
decreased  since  the  withdrawal  of  state  subsidies.  In  1871-1872 
there  were  3^'     ^     '    '       ^t  the  cvpn'me  s<huoU  and  i54i5^5^al 

the  holiday  ^  •.w^^v/.Af  v^i^yi  lUc^  nuisil^s-i,  hji.!  f..Tcn 

to  94,510  ar  '  fciipi.'Ctivcly.     'Ilvrae  are,,  hawicvcr,  itn-;  ■ -ily 

institutions  i  "    a  dccnsisfe  is  ibown,  and  by  ih*  law  ni  i'io6 

5000  of  these        :  .  -uoniare  to  be  provided  in  the  com  ray  nr^  \\  I  "re 
the  proporti(  ih  mJ  ilSntrotrt  is  ltigh«i.     In  f  &<»5  they  number*.- 1  ; -  \S, 
with    138,18  r    K-hobrv      R#,-gifncnraI   mchfjah   impftrt    eleni.  r^iry 
education  to  il filiate  toMicn.     Wbcrta*  iW  \t\y  of  1S94  Ut...iv  ed 
40%  of  the  nccfuiu  *o  be  complcidy  iMiteiaur,  only  3? '^ ,   '•'■•ire 
Illiterate  whi  t\  the  {v\y  was  diicharHed  in  1  ftf/7.    Private  in*!  ii  >!  i'  ins 
and  workins-  ■  Ij-^^  ^j>-.xs,iti.Kns  fuxe  stTivm  10  impr.j'-v  I'f-      lel- 
Icctual  condi  ve 

lately  attaini^  ^^i.^^^iJ^.^  J*.v_:cr;;n.;.i,    j  i—  —....—.  :-.  ....... -tes 

devoted  to  secondary  education  remained  almost  unchanged  between 
1880-1881  and  1895-1896.  In  some  places  the  number  haseven  been 
diminished  by  the  suppression  of  private  educational  institutes. 
But  the  number  of  scholars  has  considerably  increased,  and  shows 
a  ratio  superior  to  the  general  increase  of  the  population.    The 


1882. 

1902. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Ginnasi— 

Government 

mcnt  schools 

Not  on  such  a  footing  .     ,     .     . 

Total     ,     •     • 

Government 

On  an  equal  footing     .... 
Not  on  such  a  footing  .... 

Total     .    .     . 

Llcei— 

Government 

On  an  equal  footing      .... 
Notonsuchafooung  .... 

Total     ... 

Technical  institutes- 
Government     

On  an  equal  footing    .... 

Toul     .     .     . 

Nautical  institutes- 
Government     

On  an  equal  footing      .... 
Notonsuchafootmg  .... 

Total      .     .     . 

13.87s 
22.609 

24.081 

7.208 
24.850* 

19a 

76 
442 

42.8" 

56.139 

710 

8,670 

30411 
12.055. 
3.623' 

18S 

lOl 

io6» 

24.833 

46,089 

395 

6,623 
1,167 
4.600 

10.983 

121 

12.390 

17.900 

341 

619 

?;'89^ 

378» 

7 

7.858 

11.930 

79 

% 

13 

1,878 
29* 

18 

1 
I 

816 

1.945 

20 

^1896. 

TfiC  schooli  which  do  not  obiain  equality  with  government  icheots 
are  eiUier  some  «il  thtwe  i-undiicltd  lj>'  rtligious  ordtTs,  or  else  tha» 
in  which  a  auflititfflt  stflfidard  is  not  rearhtsi.  The  lolal  number  oJ 
such  ichooTs  was,  In  1S96,  74?  whb  tj.Hri  pupiUs, 

The  pupil*  of  ihc  Bccondkn'  t^hoQiH  n^ach  a  mdstimuifi  of  6*60  pef 
1000  iiT  Lsguria  ami  5  9^  m  Lattym»  arid  a  mininiuiii  of  2-30  in  the 
Abnii^if  2'J7  in  Ciilabria  and  i-&5  in  Bai-ilitata. 

Fof  tht  IxfiSfdiiiSE  schools,  or  ronpiiti,  tlicfft  are  only  incwnpltte 
report!*  cstt^fpl  ftir  the  inst  it ui tons  dimiisty  ds^pcndent  on  ihe  fdinistr^' 
of  public  inistrtiction.t  which  are  compar^ijvcjy  fe*'.  The  ttst  mit 
largely  directed  by  rclig'roti*  inBiitutkmi.  In  i8o:5'iS96  thov  wm? 
919  conviui  for  btjys,  wiih  59.066  pupils,  of  which  4<J,  With  3814 
pupitii.  were  dependent  «jri  the  rninistr^*  (in  1901-1903  there  ftere  4^  o* 
these  w  hh  40J6  fiupHi)  \  and  1 456  ior  gW}%  with  49,3&7  pupiH.  Of  wiiwh 
onU  R^  with  about  6fX>  pui>iU,  wtn:  dt+pcfldtiit  on  the  minlslr^* 

Thf  yritatf  n&rmcli  or  ipinirte  ^chcwls  {1 1?  in  number,  of  vHich  ^5 
were- ei^crrt mcnt  inr.tir.uiHjni)  fortrachers  h-itt  iJ5?i5  niaV  studirfltf  in 
1901- J'jo?,  ••hvm'inig  h:inily  any  incira-rtr,  v.l,-'  t  ■  '  ■>  li'  studcAlS 
incrca&cd  from  8005  in  1882-1883  to  stiy^i-  :..  ^t^yiB^*  biA 
decreased  to  19.044  m  1901-1902,  owing  to  the  admission  trf  women 
to  telegraph  and  telephone  work.  The  female  secondary  schools  in 
1881-1882  numbered  77,  of  which  7  were  government  mstitutions, 
with  3569  pupils;  in  1001-1902  there  were  233  schools  (9  govern- 
mental) with  9347  pupils.  .        ,      ,  .  . 

The  total  attendance  of  students  m  the  various  faculties  at- the 
different  universities  and  higher  institutes  is  as  follows .• — 


1882. 

1902. 

Law 

Philosophy  and  letters 
Medicine  and  surgery 
Professional  diploma,  pharmacy 
Mathematics  and  natural  science 
Engineering        .... 
Agriculture         •       .       •       •   ■ 
Commerce  ....       4 

Total 

4.801 

982 
128 

8,385 
1.703 
9^55 
3.290 
3.500 
1.293 
507 
167 

13.06S 

27.900 
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Thus  «  kffge  aU-round  increase  in  teeoodbry  Md  liSftfeer  vesication 
h  shown— satisfactory  in  many  respects,  but  showing  chat  more 
young  men  devote  themselves  to  the  learned  profesMons  (espedaily 
to  the  law)  than  the  economic  condition  of  the  country  willjustify. 
There  are  21  universities — Bol<iEna.  Cagliari,  Camenno.  Catania, 
Ferrara,Cenoa.Maccrata.  Messina,  Modena.  Naples,  Padua,  Palermo. 
Parma.  Pavia,  Perugia,  Pisa,  Rome,  Saasari.  Siena.  Turin,  Urbino. 
of  which  Camenno,  Ferrara.  Perugia  and  Urbino  are  not  state 
institutions:  university  courses  are  al>o  given  at  Aquila.  Bari  and 
Catanaaro.  Of  these  the  most  frequented  m  1904-1905  were:  Naples 
(4745).  Turin  ^451),  Rome  (afcjo),  Bologna  (1711),  Pavia  (I559). 
Padua  (1364).  Genoa  (1276).  and  the  least  frequented,  Cagliari  (254). 
Siena  (2^)  and  Sas^ri  <20o).  The  profus&ors  arc  orainary  and 
extraordinary,  and  free  professors  iliberi  doctnti),  corresponding  to 
the  German  Privatdctenttn,  arc  also  albwed  to  be  attacned  to  the 
universities. 

The  institutions  which  co-operate  with  the  univenliu^s  are  the 
tpecial  schools  for  enginea*  at  Turin.  Napk^r  Korn^  .ir>d  Bar.i<rna 
(and  others  attached  to  some  oC  the  universiiic- ) .  rhi-  hii;hLY  icifli  n\ca\ 
institute  at  Milan,  the  higher  veterinary  scfan.!-,  ni  .Vlildn,  Naples 
and  Turin,  the  institute  lor  higher  studies  a^  I  l>rcTicr  {Jittiitta  rfi 
studi  superiori,  pratici e  di  Pfrfcziomamcnlo),  the  li tcr,iry  and  njjoii  r  ific 
academy  of  Milan,  the  hichcr  insititutes  for  the  training  of  feiiiale 
teachers  at  Florence  and  Komc,  the  Institute?  nf  StkoI  ^Eudi^a  at 
Florence,  the  higher  commercial  srhooliiat  Vt^iuw  Lbri  jnd  GtnM. 
the  commercial  university  founded  by  L.  Boc'^ivsn  Ji  Milan  iei  I'702, 
the  htther  naval  school  at  Genoa,  the  higher  ^  h>^j<>tt  of  a^rifulhire 
at  Milan  and  Portici.  the  exprriracntal  instiiuit-  m  iVrygo,  ihe 
school  of  forestry  at  Vallambrosa.  the  indusinjl  miiscum  at  Turin. 
The  special  secondary  institutions,  di:>tinct  Uam  ^liu^  alri-ady 
fcrkoned  under  the  universities  and  allied  i^hiwiU.  infludc  an 
Oriental  institute  at  Naples  with  243  pupils;  34  i^rhtxjU  n/  as^riruliare 
with  (1901-1905)  1925  students;  2  scnoolsof  iniEiln^  (jt  CjLUd.ni^«  eta 
and  Iglesias)  with  (1904-1905)  83  students :  jo!i  mdu-^irul  jnd 
commercial  schools  with  (1903-1904)  46,411  7.nii].Kiiip;  174  -<  hr^ls 
of  design  and  moulding  with  (1898)  12,556  !kttjdt.[a>;  tj  gf)vejrT]riki>nt 
fine  art  institutes  (1904-1905)  with  2778  students  and  13  non- 
government with  1652  students:  5  government  institutes  of  music 
with  1026  students,  and  51  non -government  with  4109  pupils  (1904- 
•yuS)*    Almost  ail  of  these  show  a  considerable  increase. 

Libraries  are  numerous  in  Italy,  those  even  of  small  cities 
being  often  rich  in  manuscripts  and  valuable  works.  Statistics 
collected  in  1893-1894  and  1896  revealed  the  existence  of  1831 
libraries,  either  private  (but  open  to  the  public)  or  completely 
piblic  The  public  libraries  have  been  enormously  increased 
since  1870  by  the  incorporation  of  the  treasures  of  suppressed 
monastic  institutions.  The  richest  in  manuscripts  is  that  of  the 
Vatican,  especially  since  the  purchase  of  the  Barberini  Library  in 
1902;  it  now  contains  over  34,000  MSS.  The  Vatican  archives 
•re  also  of  great  importance.  Most  large  towns  contain  im- 
portant state  or  communal  archives,  in  which  a  considerable 
amount  of  research  is  being  done  by  local  investigators;  the 
various  societies  for  local  history  (Socieid  di  Storia  Patria)  do 
very  good  work  and  issue  valuable  publications;  the  treasures 
which  thearchives  contain  are  by  no  means  exhausted.  Libraries 
and  archives  are  tmdcr  the  superintendence  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction.  A  separate  department  of  this  ministry 
under  a  director-general  has  the  charge  of  antiquities  and  fine 
arts,  making  archaeological  excavations  and  supervising  those 
undertaken  by  private  persons  (permission  to  foreigners,  even 
to  foreign  schools,  to  excavate  in  Italy  is  rarely  granted),  and 
maintaining  the  numerous  state  museums  and  picture  galleries. 
The  exportation  of  works  of  art  and  antiquities  from  Italy  without 
leave  of  the  ministry  is  forbidden  (though  it  has  in  the  past 
been  sometimes  evaded).  An  inventory  of  those  subjects,  the 
exportation  of  which  can  in  no  cose  be  permitted,  has  been 
prepared;  and  the  ministry  has  at  its  disposal  a  fund  of  £200,000 
for  the  purchase  of  important  works  of  art  of  all  kinds. 

Charities. — In  Italy  there  is  no  legal  right  in  the  poor  to  be 
ffupported  by  the  parish  or  commune,  nor  any  obligation  on  the 
comroanc  to  relieve  the  poor — except  in  the  case  of  forsaken 
children  and  the  sick  poor.  Public  charity  is  exercised  through 
the  permanent  charitable  foundations  iopcre  pie),  which  are, 
however*  very  uneqtially  distributed  in  the  different  provinces. 
The  districts  of  Italy  which  show  between  1881  and  1003  the 
greatest  increase  of  new  institutions,  or  of  gifts  to  old  ones,  are 
Lombardy,  Piedmont,  Liguria,  while  Sardinia,  Calabrb  and 
fia»tlicata  stand  lowest,  Latium  standing  comparatively  low. 

The  patrimony  of  Italian  charitable  institutions  is  conuderable 
and  is  consuntly  increasing.  In  1880  the  number  of  charitable 
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insihotioni  CeKclwive  of  public  pawnshops,  or  UntH  di  Field,  and 

other  institutions  which  combine  operations  of  credit  with  charity) 
was  approximately  32.000,  with  an  aggregate  patrimony  of  nearly 
&19.OU0.000.  The  revenue  was  about  13,600,000;  after  deduction  of 
taxes,  mterest  «n  debts,  expenses  of  management,  &c..  £2,o8o,ooa 
Adding  to  this.  £1.2^0,000.  of  communat  and  provincial  subsidies, 
the  product  of  the  labour  of  inmates,  temporary  subscriptions,  &c.. 
the  net  revenue  available  for  charity  was,  during  1880,  £3,860,000. 
Of  this  sum  £260,000  wa^i  spent  for  religious  purposes.  Between 
1881  and  1905  the  bequests  to  existing  institutions  and  sums  kft  for 
the  endowmcAt  of  new  institutions  amounted  toabout  £i6/»Q4.6ooi. 

Charitable  institutions  take,  as  a  rule,  the  two  forms  of  oindoor 
and  indoor  relief  and  attendance.  The  indoor  institutions  are  the 
more  important  in  regard  to  endowment,  and  consist  of  hospitals 
for  the  iafirro  (a  number  of  these  are  situated  at  the  seaside);  of 
hospitals  for  chronic  and  incurable  diseases;  of  orphan  asylums; 
of^  pourhouses  and  shelters  for  beggars;  of  infant  asylums  or  in> 
stiiutcs  for  the  first  education  of  children  under  six  years  of  age: 
of  lunatic  asylums;  of  homes  for  the  deaf  and  dumb;  and  6r 
institutes  for  the  blind.  The  outdoor  charitable  institutions  include 
thckic  which  di:»tribute  help  in  moneyr  or  food;  those  which  supply 
medicine  and  medical  help;  those  which  aid  mothers  unable  to  rear 
their  own  children:  those  which  subsidize  orphans  and  foundtintgs; 
those  which  subsidize  educational  institutes;  and  those  which  supply 
marria^  portions.  Between  1881  and  1898  tlu^  chief  increases  tooK 
place  m  the  endowments  of  hospitals:  orphan  asylums;  infant 
asylums;  poorhouses;  almshouses;  voluntary  workhouses;  and 
institutes  for  the  blind.  The  least  creditably  administered  of  these 
are  the  asylums  for  abandoned  infants;  in  1887.  of  a  total  of  23.913, 
53*77%  du!d;  while  during  the  years  1893-1896  (no  later  statistics 
are  available)  of  117,970  51*72%  died.  The  average  mortality 
under  one  year  for  the  whole  of  Italy  in  189^-1806  was  only  16-66 %. 

Italian  charity  legislation  was  reformed  by  the  bws  of  1862  and 
1890,  which  attempted  co  provide  efficacious  protection  for  endow- 
ments, and  to  ensure  the  application  of  the  income  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended.  The  law  considers  as  "  charitable  in- 
stitutions  "  {opere  pie)  all  poorhouses,  almshouses  and  institutes 
which  partly  or  wholly  give  Mp  to  able-bodied  or  infirm  paupers, 
or  seek  to  improve  their  moral  and  economic  condition ;  and  also  the 
Congreg(uiont  di  caritd  (municipal  charity  boards  existing  in  every 
commune,  and  composed  of  members  ekxted  by  the  municipal 
council),  which  administer  funds  destined  for  the  poor  in  general.  All 
chariubleinstitutionswereundertheprotectionol  provincial  adminis- 
trative junta,  existing  in  e^-ery  province,  and  empowered  to  control  the 
management  of  charitable  endowments.  The  supreme  control  was 
%'e«ted  in  the  minister  of  the  I  nterior.  The  Law  of  1 890  also  empowers 
evety  citisen  to  appeal  to  the  tribunals  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  for 
whose  benefit  a  given  charitable  institution  may  have  been  intended. 
A  more  recent  uw  provides  for  the  formation  of  a  central  body, 
with  provincial  commissions  under  it.  Its  effect,  however,  has  been 
comparatively  small. 

Public  pawnshops  or  Uonti  di  pieti  numbered  555  in  1896, 
with  a  net  patrimony  of  £2.879,625.  In  that  year  their  Income, 
including  revenue  from  capital,  was  £416.385.  and  their  expenditure 
£300,232.   The  amount  lent  on  security  was  £4.153.229. 

The  Monli  frumentarii  or  co-operative  corn  deposits.  whk:h  lend 
seed  com  to  iarmers,  and  are  repaid  after  harvest  with  interest  in 
kind,  numbered  1615  in  1804.  and  possessed  a  patrimony  of  £240.000. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  charitable  institutions,  the  communal 
and  provincial  authorities  exercise  charity,  the  former  (in  1899)  to  the 
extent  of  £1.827.166  and  the  latter  to  the  extent  of  t^\^»y2  per 
annum.  Part  of  these  sums  is  given  to  hospitals,  and  part  spent 
directly  by  the  communal  and  provincial  authorities.  Of  the  sum 
spent  by  the  communes,  about  |  goes  for  the  sanitary  service  (doctors, 
midwives,  vaccination),  \  lor  the  maintenance  of  foundlii^, 
|V  for  the  support  of  the  sick  in  hospitals,  and  j^  for  sheltering 
the  aged  and  needy.  Of  the  sum  spent  by  the  provincial  authorities, 
over  half  goes  to  lunatic  asylums  and  over  a  quarter  to  the  mainten- 
ance ^  foundling  hospiuls. 

/?«//gw«.— The  great  majority  of  Italians— 97-"%— are 
Roman  Catholics.  Besides  the  ordinary  Latin  rite,  several 
others  are  recognized.  The  Armenians  of  Venice  maintain  their 
traditional  characteristics.  The  Albanians  of  the  southern 
provinces  still  employ  the  Greek  rite  and  the  Greek  language 
in  their  public  worship,  and  their  priests,  like  those  of  the  Greek 
Church,  are  allowed  to  marry.  Certain  peculiarities  introduced 
by  St  Ambrose  distinguish  the  ritual  of  Milan  from  that  of  the 
general  church.  Up  to  187 1  the  island  of  Sicily  was,  according 
lo  the  bull  of  Urban  II..  ecclesiastically  dependent  on  the  king, 
and  exempt  from  the  canonical  power  of  the  pope. 

Though  the  territorial  authority  of  the  papal  sec  was  practically 
abolished  in  1870,  the  fact  that  Rome  is  the  scat  of  the  admini- 
strative centre  of  the  vast  organization  of  the  church  is  not 
without  significance  lo  the  nation.  In  the  same  city  in  which 
the  adminbtralive  functions  of  the  body  politic  are  cenlraliaed 
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decbrtd)   tMued  decree*  ^y/l^^^  ^^^-^s  *ith  I&09  ni4k  a«d 
«g3  female  awociate^.  *nd  ^^^,  jJ'J^f^JJ  ^^f.^^^niik  aod 


,,,i.s.lS"i:.ft,S,v;iS- 

Fk3 


Tortoaa,  Veoi^miKti*' 
.  UpMi.  Nicosia,  Patti. 

1  CaitaiHieiU,  Ginwftti. 

Hk«tTO.    Oppklo.    Ni£«tefA^ 


\.4av*    and     Foltn«i.     Noccts    <iei 


J72i  female  aasociaTCs:  ^1, «°^'^^,^'""r":"iViijVfcm4i*  a^ 

TuJ^ny  ^n6  Sicily  J^"^.^^  "^  X^^^penV^u.  cplSS^  lo  it; 
aMka  badl  no  r.«ht  *°^**^^°V,.^KXk^rnif erred  all  hs  real 
but  in  iB6a  an  act  1^5  .1^'^.^^  .ni  was  c™iitcd  with  a  corre- 
pron^rty  lo  th*  national  ^'^T^^"*"  ^^'^t-T,^' J^ny  could  ^^  be 
tponding  amount  by  the  «^''!2^l  nf  t1^  S^S  and  atccpt  in 
dTsp««r  o(  Uke  the  other  F'^P^^J^^.fJ  ■',  ^^  the  church 

SipMyT where  the  system  of  ^^^^^^'t^l^^l  Thf  r^tcc  claats 

offered  for  »lc  iiioutd  ^/^^^^;  ^l^=^^\,'^tv  By  a  ni*  a^  « 
I  aKo^d  to  P»y  by  f'^^°^t^io^^t^Lxl^odTto  the  whole  ttlngdom. 

Jnd  m  ki  Ptead  wai  »"''t'»"*'^^,i^'„7''^j!i  t^^^  building* 

fy fid.  From  th,.  gei..tal  t^^j^^^^f^^*//^!  ^&«  or  seminaries, 
actually  y scd  for  pybUc  worship,  aa  f f^^^'J?* j  ^KtwU.  p.:«irhou8es. 
At.  orlhich  had  been  '^PP^^PJ^^'l^^  ^J' /^^."''rtt^^n^^^^  mcvaWe 

hoipiials,  &c.;  a»  ^ell  ai  tbe  '^"'V^'^^'/^",'!  c^J^^d  Tirrcni.  San 
nrc^ny  of  the  abbey*  of  ^^^,'^**  ^'^"^'^i  pa^irand  ^i  h^r  .^b- 
^artiflo  dtlla  &tala,  Monreak.  <^^^^  "T^^' ^^^^^  p,  historical 

^ishml^msoUhf  BiiielLind^imppname  a*a^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^ 

iuppfessir<l  in*titution»  ***  P  '^^J**  r  ,{:j"r:»„  wa*  to  be  banded 

»•  won  a*  a  ™rplu«  **»  °^\«"^  *'S^  «^«Si:  and  in  Sicily, 
iiaened  fa*   the   p»ynict»i  ^   f^^^!*!"!  ^^^^^^^  the  patra^^ 
jn^commnn**i.otemio^tbrLr  pnv^^*^^^  ^pp^^on  oC 

rertijiTi   foundatton^  "^''^r.^™  ,^T\o%aTi  the  *boLe  of  the 
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wMcIt  were  tobeaocefited  at  their  nominal  valn^  m  purGliMemoiwy 
for  the  alienated  property.  The  public  worship  endownent  lund 
has  relieved  the  state  exchequer  ol  the  cost  of  public  worship;  has 
gradually  furnished  to  the  poorer  parish  priests  an  addition  to 
Uieir  stipends,  raising;  then  to  £32  per  annum,  with  the  prospect 
of  fufther  raistag  th^  to  £io;  and  has  contrttiatcd  to  the  outlay 
incurred  by  the  communes  for  rdixioos  purposes.  The  monastic 
buildings  required  for  public  purposes  have  been  made  over  to  the 
communal  and  provincial  authorities,  while  the  same  authorities 
have  been  entrusted  with  the  admtnistraiioo  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  previously  set  apart  for  charity  and  education,  and  obfects 
of  art  and  historical  interest  have  been  consigned  to  public  libraries 
and  museums.  By  these  laws  the  reception  of  novices  was  for- 
bidden in  the  existing  conventual  estabhshmcnts  the  extinction  of 
which  had  been  decreed^  and  all  new  foundations  were  forbidden, 
except  those  engaged  in  instruction  and  the  care  of  the  sick. 
But  the  laws  have  not  been  rigorously  enforced  of  late  years:  and 
the  ecclesiastical  possessions  seized  by  the  state  were  thrown  on  the 
market  simuhaneously,  and  so  realized  very  low  prices,  being  often 
bought  up  by  wealthy  rdigbus  institutions.  The  large  number 
of  these  Institutions  was  increased  when  these  bodies  were  cspetled 
from  France. 

On  the  30tb  of  June  1903  the  patrimony  of  the  endowment  fund 
amotinted  to  £17.319.040,  of  which  only  £364.399  were  roprrsented 
by  buildings  still  occupied  by  monks  of  nuns.  The  rest  was  made  up 
01  capital  and  interest.  The  liabilitiea  of  the  fund  {capitaliacd) 
amounted  to  ;^io.668.io5.  of  which  monastic  pensions  represented  a 
rapidly  dimtmshing  sum  of  £2.56d.93a  The  chief  items  of  annual 
expenditure  drawn  from  the  fund  are  the  supfrfemcntary  stipends 
to  priests  and  the  pensions  to  members  of  suppressed  religious  houses. 
The  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  monastic  pensions  on  the  30th 
of  June  1899  was  13.255;  but  while  this  item  of  expenditure  wilt 
disappear  by  the  deaths  of  thostf  entitled  to  pensions,  the  supple- 
mentary stipends  and  contributions  are  graduaHy  increasing.  The 
fdlowing  table  shows  the  course  of  the  two  main  categories  of  the 
fund  from  1876  to  1902-1903: — 


1876. 

i88S-f«86. 

1898-1899. 

1902-1903. 

Monastic  pensions,  liquidation  of  re- 
ligious property  and  provision  of 
shelter  for  nuns   . 

Supplementary  stipends  to  bishops  and 
parochial  clergy,  assignments  to  Sar- 
dinian clergy  and  expenditure  for  edu- 
cation and  charitable  purposes       .     . 

£749.  »72 
14J.9" 

£W.339 
128.521 

£2*0479 
310.020 

£l65ri44 
347.940 

Roman  CkaritabU  and  Religions  fiintf.— The  law  of  the  loth  of 
June  1873  contained  special  provisions,  in  conformity  with  the 
chairactcr  of  Rome  as  the  scat  of  the  papacy,  and  with  the  situation 
created  by  the  Law  of  Guarantees.  Accortfing  to  the  ccn«iu$  of  1871 
there  were  m  the  city  and  province  of  Rome  474  monastic  establish- 
ments (311  for  monks.  163  for  nuns),  occupied  by  4326  monks  and 
3825  nuns,  and  possessing  a  gross  revenue  0(^4.780,891  lire.  Of  these. 
126  monasteries  and  90  convents  were  situated  in  the  city,  51 
monasteries  and  22  convems  in  the  "  suburbicariatcs."  The  law  of 
1873  created  a  special  charitable  and  religious  fund  of  the  city,  while 
it  left  untouched  23  monasteries  and  49  convents  which  had  cither 
the  character  of  private  institutions  or  were  supported  by  forcicn 
funds.  New  parishes  were  created,  old  parishes  were  improVed.  the 
property  of  the  suppressed  religious  corporations  was  assigned  to 
charitable  and  educatkmal  institutions  and  to  hospitals,  while 
property  haying  no  special  application  was  used  to  form  a  charitable 
ana  religious  fund.  On  the  30th  of  June  1903  the  balance-sheet  of 
this  fund  showed  a  credit  amounting  to  £1.796,120  and  a  debit  of 
£460.819.  Expenditure  for  the  year  i90>-i9O3  was  £889^58  »o6 
revenue  £818,674. 

ConstUnlicn  and  Covammeni. — ^Tbe  Vatican  palace  itself 
(with  St  Peter's),  the  Latcran  palace,  and  the  papal  villa 
at  Castel  Gan4<dfo  have  secured  Lo  them  the  privilege  of 
eitraterritoriaiity  by  the  law  of  1S71.  Tlie  small  republic  ol 
San  Marino  is  the  only  other  enclave  in  Italian  territory. 
Italy  is  &  coostituttonal  monarchy,  in  which  the  executive 
power  belongs  exclusively  (o  the  soveveign.  while  the  legisbtive 
power  is  shared  by  him  with  the  parliament.  He  holds 
supreme  command  by  land  and  sea,  aroints  ministers  and 
officials,  pitMnulgalcs  the  ktws,  coins  money,  bestows  honours, 
has  the  right  of  pankming,  and  summons  and  dissolves  the 
parliament.  Treaties  with  foreign  powers,  however,  must  have 
the  consent  of  parliament.  The  sovereign  is  irresponsible,  the 
ministen,  the  signature  of  one  of  whom  is  required  to  give 
▼ah'dHy  to  royal  decrees,  being  lespoosible.  Parliament  consists 
of  two  chambers,  the  senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
vlilcb  axe  maunafly  on  an  equal  fooUng,  Ibpush  practically 


the  elective  chamber  is  the  mofc  important. '  The  senate  consists 
of  princes  of  the  blood  who  have  attained  their  majority,  and 
of  an  unlimited  number  of  senators  above  forty  years  of  age, 
who  are  qualified  under  any  one  of  twenty-one  specified  cate- 
gories— by  having  either  held  high  office,  or  attained  celebrity 
in  science,  literature,  &c.  In  1908  there  were  318  senators 
exclusive  of  five  members  of  the  roy&l  family.  Nomination  is 
by  the  king  for  life.  Besides  its  legislative  fimctions,  the  senate 
is  the  highest  court  of  jtistice  fn  the  case  of  political  offences  or 
the  impeachment  of  num'sters.  The  deptities  to  the  lower  bouse 
are  508  in  number,  i.e.  one  to  every  64,893  of  the  population, 
and  all  the  constituencies  are  single-member  constituencies. 
The  party  system  is  not  really  strong.  The  suffrage  is  extended 
to  all  dtieens  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  can  read  and 
write  and  have  cither  attained  a  certain  standard  of  elementary 
education  or  are  qualified  by  paying  a  rent  which  varies  from 
£6  in  communes  of  2500  iiUiabitants  to  £16  in  communes  of 
i5P,ooo  inhabitants,  or,  if  peasant  farmers,  16s.  of  rent;  or 
by  being  sharers  in  the  profits  of  farms  on  which  not  less  than 
£3,  4S.  of  direct  (including  provincial)  taxation  is  paid ;  or  by 
paying  not  less  than  £16  in  direct  (including  provincial)  taxation. 
Others,  e.g.  members  of  the  professional  classes,  are  qualified 
lo  vote  by  their  position.  The  number  of  electors  (2,541,327) 
at  the  genera]  election  in  1904  was  20%  of  the  male  population 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  7-6%  of  the  total  population- 
exclusive  of  those  temporarily  disfranchised  on  account  of 
military  service;  and  of  these  62-7%  voted.  No  candidate 
can  be  returned  unless  he  obtains  more  than  half  the  votes  given 
and  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  on  the  register; 
otherwise  a  second  ballot  imist  be 
held.  Nor  can  he  be  returned  under 
the  age  of  thirty,  and  he  must  be 
qualified  as  an  elector.  All  salaried 
government  officials  (except  minis' 
ters,  under-secretaries  of  state  and 
other  high  functionaries,  and  officers 
in  the  army  or  navy),  and  ecclesiastics, 
are  dtstjualified  for  election.  Senators 
and  deputies  receive  no  salary  but  have  free  passes  on 
railways  throughout  Italy  and  on  certain  lines  of  steamers. 
Parliaments  are  quinquennia),  but  the  king  may  dissolve  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  at  any  time,  being  bound,  however,  to 
convoke  a  new  chamber  within  four  months.  The  executive  ^ 
must  call  parliament  together  annually.  Each  of  the  chambers 
has  the  right  of  introducing  new  bills,  as  has  also  the  government; 
but  all  money  bills  must  originate  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  consent  of  both  chambers  and  the  assent  of  the  king  is 
necessary  to  their  being  passed.  Ministers  may  attend  the 
debates  of  either  bouse  but  can  only  vote  in  that  of  which  they 
are  members.  The  sittings  of  both  houses  are  public,  and  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  members  must  be  present  to  make 
a  silting  valid.  The  mim'sters  are  eleven  in  number  and  havf 
salaries  of  about  £1000  each;  the  presidency  of  the  council  of 
ministers  (created  in  1889)  may  be  held  by  itself  or  (as  is  usual) 
in  conjunction  with  any  other  portfolio.  The  ministries  arc: 
interior  (under  whom  are  the  prefects  of  the  several  provinces), 
foreign  affairs,  treasury  (separated  from  finance  in  1889),  finance, 
public  works,  justice  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  war,  marisM, 
public  instruction,  commerce,  industry  and  agriculttiret  posts 
and  telegraphs  (separated  from  public  works  in  1889).  Eath 
minister  is  aided  by  an  under-secrelary  of  state  at  a  salary  of 
£5oa  There  is  a  council  of  state  with  advisory  ftmctions,  which 
can  also  dedde  certain  questions  of  administration,  especially 
applications  from  local  authorities  and  conflicts  between 
ministries,  and  a  court  of  accounts,  which  has  the  right  of 
examining  all  details  of  state  expenditure.  In  every  cotintry 
the  bureaucracy  is  abused,  with  more  or  less  reason,  for  tm- 
progressiveness,  timidity  and  "  red-tape,**  and  Italy  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  offidals  are  not  well  paid,  and  are 
certainly  numerous;  while  the  manifold  checks  and  counter- 
checks have  by  no  means  always  been  sufiSdent  to  prevent 


dishonesty. 
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20  ITALY 

TiOes  of  H«fw«f.— The  foinwr  «riiieflce  trf  sc^  manj?  ^tparate 
■overcigntics  and  "  fountaiiu  of  honour  "  Raw  rise  lo  at  great  many 
hereditary  titles  o(  nobility^  Beidcleii  many  hundrtd*  of  princ«, 
dukes,  marquesses,  counts,  Ibamn^  and  ^iHrounU,  ihorc  area  laree 
number  of  persons  of  *'  patrician  "  rank,  poreon*  wUh  a  right  to  tfie 
destgnatioa  noUte  or  sigtuifi,  ^nd  certain  hereditary  knights  or 
cavalieri.  In  the  "  Gdcfeo  Bock  of  thcr  Capitol  "  (LtVo  ff  Or4  4d 
Campidogfio)  are  inscribed  iJi  patrician  lamill^,  and  cjf  thise  aB 
have  the  title  of  prince  an  J  S  that  of  duke,  while  the  others  are 
marquesses,  counts  or  simply  fwtridarm.  For  the  fialian  order*  of 
knighthood  see  Knighthood  a?jd  Ciuvaliv  :  Ordm  ef  Knit^kihood. 
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marquesses,  counts  or  simply  fwtridarm.  For  the  fialian  order*  of 
knighthood  see  Knighthood  a?jd  CmVALav:  Ord^n  efKnii^kifufod. 
The  kind's  uncle  is  duke  of  Aaai^,  hifi  son  !«  prince  of  PicdmcKnt  aod 
h^  cousin  is  duke  of  GenoQ. 

Justice. — The  judiciary  system  of  Italy  h  mainly  fmmcd  on  the 
French  model.  Italy  has  courts  of  cass^ition  at  Rome,  Naples^ 
Palermo.  Turin.  Fk>rence.  so  appenat  court  districts,  162  tribuniit 
districts  and  lS3Ji  mondamenii,  each  «ith  its  own  irtagiiitravy 
(prelura),  Ini3  olthe  princi  pal  tow  ns  t  here  a  re  af  io  prelan  who  have 
exclusively  penal  jurisaiction.  For  minor  civil  cases  involyhe  sums 
op  to  ICQ  lire  (£4),  giudici  eonnilTiJiiiTi  ha^-e  also  jurisdiction,  while 
they  may  act  as  arbitratorg  up  to  any  n mount  by  request.  The 
Roman  court  of  casntion  h  the  hi^^hest,  and  in  bath  penal  and  dvit 
matters  has  a  right  to  decide  question!  of  law  and  dlBputes  bet%-een 
the  lower  judicial  authorities,  and  is  tht?  only  one  which  hna  juris- 
diction in  penal  cases,  while  tharing  with,  toe  others  the  rigbi  to 
revise  civil  cases. 

The  pretori  have  penal  jitri«sriietiofi  concfroTng  aU  mf^etneanonr^ 
{cctUraoifeiuioni)  or  offences  {djiiiiifi  punisbabte  by  ifn^^nm^-nt  not 
exceeding  three  months  or  by  fine  not  cxRtding  toco  Itrt  (£40). 
The  penal  tribunals  have  Junsflictirtn  in  ca«4  invoK'ing  imprfbon- 
ment  up  to  ten  years,  or  a  hw  iAi  filing  £40,  whiEe  the  fti5^2ff  cnurtt, 
with  a  jury,  deal  with  ofi^  Ivin^  impassEin^enit  lor  Tiit  or 

over  ten  years,  and  haw  juri^Jiftion  (eRccpc  ihat  the 

senate  is  on  occasion  a  higfc  1   ■^litrc^)  tivtratl  potiliral  offrne:ea. 

Appeal  may  be  made  from  t  -s  of  t  he  p^elfjri  1 0 1  he  r  ribu  n  fiIs, 

arid  from  the  tribunals  t  n^  of  appcj^h  frc«n  the  hsdm 

courts  there  is  no  appeal  ex  ■  jfjint  of  lorm,  whSch  nppnil  goc^ 

to  the  court  of  cassation  xit  Ktimc*  This  coort  ham  tbr  fuprrme 
power  in  all  questions  of  legality  of  a  sentence^  jnnHdiction  or 
competency. 

Tne  penal  code  was  imified  a  nd  rdTonned  in  i  S^a  A  refonn  of  la te 
yean  is  the  etmdanna  condiziimaie,  equivalent  to  the  English  "  IxHing 
bound  over  to  appear  for  judgment  if  called  upon/  applied  in 
94,489  cases  in  1907.  In  civil  matters  theos  is  appeal  from  the 
giuaict  concUiatore  to  the  preutrz  (who  has  jurisrficijon  up  to  a  Bum 
of  1500  lire -£60).  from  the  preisre  to  the  civil  tribunsL  ffom  the 
civil  tribunal  to  the  court  of  appeal,  and  frofli  the  court  of  sppeal  to 
the  court  of  cassation. 

The  judges  of  all  Idndai  are  very  poorly  p?iid.  Even  the  first 
president  of  the  Rome  court  of  cassation  onty  tnreives  £6oda  yrar, 

The  statistics  of  dvil  jprocaecdi  ngs  vary  ennsider&ttly  frfym  province 
to  province.  Lombaray,  with  75  law^uit^  per  1000  inhabitants, 
holds  the  lowest  place;  E mi tb  comes  ne^t  with  jt  per  looo; 
'  Tuscany  has  39:  Venetia.  4^:  Calabria,  144;  Rome,  146;  Apulia, 
15^;  and  Sardinia,  360  per  lOOO,  The  hi|^h  a^rrag^  in  ^rdinia  is 
chiefly  due  to  cases  within  the  competence  of  the  concilia tion  offices^ 
The  number  of  penal  proceedinpj^,  et^pedaUy  those  within  the  com- 
petence of  praetors,  has  at«o  inrreaied,  chieBy  on  account  d  the 
frequency  of  minor  contravention  of  the  law  referred  to  in  the 
section  Crime,  The  ratio  of  criminal  proceedings  to  population  is, 
as  a  rule,  much  higher  in  the  wuth  than  in  the  north. 

A  royal  decite,  dated  February  1891,  established  three  clanfrs  of 
prisons:  judiciary  prisons,  for  persons  awaiting  exiniination  or 
fwrsons  sentenced  to  arrest,  detenuon  or  u>rlujioii  for  Icrss  than  bik. 
months;  penitentiaries  of  various  kinds  {^t^aifdi,  coj*  di  rtdutime, 
detentione  or  custodia),  for  criminals  condemned  to  (ofig  terms  of 
imprisonment;  and  reforrnatorien,  for  criminals  under  age  and 
vagabonds  Capital  punishment  vn»  abolislivd  in  1877,  penal 
servitude  for  life  oeing  sut*^dtutcd.  This  generally  involves  solitary 
confinement  of  the  most  Tr^orous  nattire,  and,  as  little  ii  done  to 
occupy  the  mind,  the  crirnfn.il  not  infrequently  becomes  insane. 
Certain  types  of  dangerout  individual  are  relegated  after  serving  a 
sentence  in  the  ordinary  convict  prisons,  and  by  adminis^riitivc,  not 
by  judicial  process,  to  speci'il  penal  colonies  known  as  d^frnkUii  c^atli 
or  forced  residences.  *  These  establishment  a  are*  hrti)vt^*er,  tjn- 
satisfactory,  being  mostly  rituatcdl  on  snutl  iijlands,  «Hiere  it  ti  orttn 
difficult  to  find  work  for  the  oMilti,  who  are  free  bv  day,  being  only 
confined  at  night.  They  receive  a  srnall  ;ind  hardly  ttufRcienc, 
allowance  for  iwA  ci  fp  certu-simi  x  clay,  which  I  hey  ate  at  liberty  to 
supplement  by  work  if  they  can  find  it  or  care  to  do  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  conatmction  of  new  prisons  aad  the  ttana^ 
fonnation  of  old  ones,  the  nmbcr  of  eelli  iog  KtUtary  conbncmcnt 
is  still  insufficient  fora  oonifleM  application  of  the  penal  $y$tem 
esublished  by  the  code  of  lS*jo.  and  the  moral  effect  oT  ihe  a^socia* 
tlon  of  the  (nisoners  is  not  irrpf>d,  ihouc^i  the  6>'^em  of  solitary  cofi* 
fineroent  as  praKrtiscd  in  Italy  \*  V%u\t  better.  The  total  number  of 
prisoners,  includiiw  minors  and  inhatniants  of  enforced  reddertees, 
which  from  76,066  (3'&4  per  icoa  inhabitants)  on  ihe  tut  of  Decem- 
ber 1^71  rose  to  a  maximum  of  §0,7^^  on  the  ^\^x  of  Drctml^jer  tS7i> 
(387  per  1000),  decreased  to  a  Qiirtimum  ol  tAjUsi  m  189&  (194  per 


iM^),  and  &n  tbt  31*  ^  DeooalMr  ti|i  loe  ^taia  \ 

U  l^  per  tooo\  of  whom  70ifl.  |as  ttaHrWMHemh,  wen 
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(J  3?i  per  tooo\  of  whom  70iS.  |as  flW»r««eHemh,  were  womra. 
1  he  lawnc!^  of  the  li];ures  re^ftSl^  Vvnfn  b  to  be  noticed 
throughoui.  On  the  3.1  &t  of  Deccoobcr  1^3  it  had  dcrreuaed  to 
65,819,  of  which  6044  were  women.  Of  tbete,  3* ♦J J 9  were  in  kxJc- 
ups»  35' '45  in  penal  establifJintcms,  iSj7  mirbcir%  m  j;cr\ eminent, 
anrt  454?  in  privaic  reformaitoria,  and  3071  (males}  were  jjimatea 
til  forrtd  rcsidencei. 

(JFiJiti.— Sti^tistics  of  offences,  including  ^mUmammtkni  or  tireacbe* 
of  by-LiwBi  and  regulationii,  exhibit  a  considerable  fncreate  per  100,000 
inhabit-iints  t^\ttti;  iHti?,  and  only  a  sJtKbt  dimioutioii  on  the  fij^ures  of 
1397,  Tlte  A|,'ure  w^is  ^ 7^3-45  per  looooo  in  iSaj',  £164-46  ^n  1893. 
1 546' 49  \n  1^7*  3497'9£i  in  1902.  1  he  incrt4^  is  ps^f  oly  covered  by 
tofitmT;r^miom^  but  almost  evmc  class  of  penal  ckTcikc  ih^us  a  rise 
e-Tcepi  homicide,  »id  even  in  that  the  diminution  b  sltjw,  5418  in 
i8ik>,  3^  in  imj.  4408  in  l^t,  4005  in  li^?,  5J01  in  »ot>a;  aod 
Italy  remains,  owifig  IO  the  fref|yent  use  of  the  knifc+  the  turopean 
country  in  which  it  is  most  frequent.  Libels,  insult »,  &£.,  rc^staoce 
tu  public  authority,  ofloncti  ogainst  pood  customs,  theCisand  frauds^ 
haw  increased;  a^L^ults  iirt:  nearly  stationory„  Thcnr  is  also  an 
Increase  in  juvenile  delinquency.  From  lago  10  1900  the  actual 
number  rose  by  oive-third  \jmm  jfi,it^  to  4i^<^X  the  proportion  to, 
the  rt*i  oJ  those  sentenced  from  one-iifth  to  one-fourth;  while  in, 
1905  the  actual  ouitiber  robC  to  67,0441.  t'C'n^  *  conaaiicrable  oit>' 
poruonate  rise  also.  In  NapltSi  the  Camom  and  In  Sicily ,  the  Mafia 
arc  secret  societies  whose  power  of  resistance  to  authodty  ia  still 
not  incortsidcKible. 

Frocedyr^>  both  civil  and  trinunal^  is  tomewhat  dow,  and  the  pre- 
liminAfy  proceedings  befure  the  jw£<  d' iftHm^iait  iKcufjy  miirh  time: 
and  recent  muitlex  trials^  by  the  Uirsc  numUif  of  H-tTnir^ta  called 
(.iacluding  c^periiji  and  the  lengthy  speeches  of  cownM?!,  luve  been 
draR^ed  out  to  in  unconscionabk  lengtlii  In  thi-i,  n»  in  the  inter- 
vention of  the  presiEJiing  judge,  the  Fnench  iyatcrtt  las  been  adopted; 
and  it  is  slid  (ef-  by  Nathan,  Vent*  a^ni  di  viitt  Uaii/xmi,  p.  241) 
that  the  efforts  oftlie  juj^  £tns{rmiutn  aic,  as  a  rulei  in  fact ,  thoueh 
not  in  Law,  largely  directed  to  prove  that  the  accuied  ts  fftjilty.  In 
1902  ol  Si84,6[3  pcrsdtu  aixtLawi  of  penal  offe^cet,  13  13%  infere  ac- 
quitted durint;  the  period  of  the  ixitf  action,  30  ,31  by  the  courts, 
46- 3 J  condemned  and  the  rest  acquicted  in  some  other  way.  This 
shows  fhat  chorgra,  ofien  involyit^  preliminary  impriwnnient,  arc 
brought  agrain^t  art  eJtctssive  pcoponion  of  persons  who  cither  are 
not  Of  cannot  be  proved  If*  he  guilty.  The  courts  of  appeal  and 
eai&ation,  too»  often  have  mote  than  tbcy  can  do;  in  the  y^-ar  1907 
the  court  of  cas^tion  at  Rome  dtdded  94a  appeals  on  points  df 
law  tn  dvil  cases,  while  no  fewer  thiia  460  remained  to  be  dcdded. 

As  in  most  dvilircd  coufitfiet,  the  nuinher  of  suiddes  in  Italy  has 
iocreai^  from  year  to  year. 

The  Italian  5uicide  nite  ti(  636  per  t, 000,000  b,  However,  lower 
tfuin  those  of  Denmark,  Swflictlajid,  Gerniany  and  Fni nee.  while 
it  apprtJ*imates  to  that  of  England,  The  Iliilian  rate  is  Tttgoest  in 
the  more  enli^hicned  and  industrial  norths  and  l^we^  In  the  south, 
dmilia  gives  a  mas-imum  rate  of  104^  per  iiDo,ooOj  whtle  that  ol 
Liguria  and  Ijiiiu  i*  little  lower.  The  minimum  of  J'37  •*  found  in 
the  Rafilicdta*  though  Calabria  eivcs  otily  3-  ij+  About  ao%  ol  the 
ifitAl  are  womm,  iic5d  there  h  an  incrcasiC  of  neatly  3%  since  l882 
to  Lhc  proper Lj on  of  Gukidei  under  tft-entj'  years  ol  age* 

jirrtty— Tbti  IiaUan  array  grtw  out  of  the  old  Piedmontesc 
army  with  which  in  the  main  the  unification  of  Italy  was  brought 
about,.  This  unifioitioa  mcajit  for  ifae  army  die  &biOTption 
of  coniingKits  from  all  part*  of  liaJy  and  pfeftsoting  serious 
differences  in  physical  Aod  morsl  aptitudes,  political  opinions 
and  cJucaiion.  Moreover  the  strategic  gcogrjpby  of  Lhe  country 
required  the  greater  part  of  the  irroy  to  be  slailoned  permanently 
withiu  reach  of  ibe  nOflh-cosLem  and  nOTth-we^tern  frontiers. 
These  conditions  made  a  terriiorfal  system  of  reiruiiing  or  organ* 
iiationt  as  understood  In  Germany^  pricikaUy  impossible.  To 
secure  fairly  unifonn  efl&dency  In  the  varioos  corps,  ajid  also  as  a 
tneajis  of  unifying  Italy,  PiodmontMCf  Umbrtans  4tid  Neapolitans 
arc  Diked  in  the  same  corps  and  ^tecp  in  lhe  same  barrack 
foom.  But  on  leaving  the  ci>lours  the  men  disperfe  to  their 
homes,  and  ihua  a  repaicnl  has,  on  mobilisation,  to  draw 
tnrffcly  on  tlic  nearest  reservists,  irjespectivc  of  the  corps  to 
which  they  bdong.  The  remedy  for  this  condiUon  of  affairs 
ia  sought  in  a  oaost  ekboraic  and  artifidat  system  of  transferring 
ofTiccn  and  men  ft^m  one  unit  to  another  at  stated  intervab  in 
peace-time,  but  this  h  no  more  than  a.  i^Uh'ttlve,  and  there  are 
other  difficmltics  of  almost  equal  importance  to  be  suTmoanted. 
Thus  in  Italy  the  nnivcisaj  service  ayBiem,  thou;|h  probably 
the  best  organization  both  for  the  army  and  the  nailoa,  works 
wiib  a  maajEntiin  of  friction.  "  Army  Retoms/'  therefore,  has 
been  very  much  in  the  forefront  of  laic  years,  amn^  to  the 
csirangernetsl  of  Au%triit  (which  power  run  mobilise  much  more 
rapidly),  but  ^nancM  dlQfii^ll^^vt^^^^^is^ln  ihe  way 
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of  any  ndical  ta<l  f tf -retchfng  refonns,  and  erea  tbe  ^posals 
of  the  Commission  of  i0o7«  referred  to  below,  have  only  been 
partially  accepted. 

The  bw  of  187s  therefore  Mill  refulates  the  principles  of  mitiury 
service  in  Italy,  though  an  important  modihcatton  was  made  in 
1907-19Q8.  By  this  law,  tv^ry  man  liable  and  accepted  for  service 
servfd  for  e^t  or  nine  years  on  the  Actam  Army  and  its  Reserve 
(of  which  three  to  five  were  spent  with  the  colours),  four  or  five  tp 
the  Mobil*  Mtlitia,  and  the  rest  of  the  service  period  of  nineteen 
years  in  the  Territonal  ifilUta.  Under  present  regulations  the 
term  of  liability  b  divided  into  nine  years  m  the  Actt9e  Armv  and 
Resene  (three  or  two  years  with  the  colours)  four  in  the  JtfoMir 
ifiiitta  and  six  In  the  Territorial  MUiHa.  But  these  fiflnires  do  not 
repreaent  the  actoal  service  of  every  able-bodied  Italian,  lake  almost 
all  "  Universal  Service  *•  countries,  Italy  only  drafu  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  avaibMe  recruits  into  the  army. 

The  following  ubie  shows  the  operation  of  the  law  of  1875,  with 
tbe  figures  of  1871  for  comparison: — 


30th  Sept. 

30th  June.         1 

l87r. 

r88i. 

1891 

1901 

Omcers» 

Men           .... 
ActingArmy  A  Resenre 
Mobife  Mifitb       .     . 
Territorial  Militia   .   . 

14.070 
521.969 
536.039 

22.482 

i.«33.554 
731. «49 
294.714 
823.970 

2,821.367 
843.160 
445.315 

1.553.784 

36,718 

3430,202 

734401 

320.170 

2,275.631 

*  Including  officers  00  qiecbl  service  or  in  the  reserve. 

Thas.  on  tb«  30Ch  of  Sratember  1S71  the  various  categories  of 
tbe  army  included  only  a%  of  tbe  papulation,  bat  on  the  30tb  of 
June  1898  they  incUKicd  10%.  Bat  in  tool  the  strength  of  the 
active  army  and  reserve  shows  a  marlecd  diminution,  which 
beoaote  accentuated  in  the  year  followiag.  The  uble  below  in- 
dicates that  up  to  1907  the  army,  though  always  below  Its 
nominal  strength,  never  absorbed  more  than  a'  quarter  of  the 
avaibble  coIltil^(ent. 


1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

Lbble 

441.171 

453.640 

469.860 

475.737 

Physically  unfit .     .     . 
Struck  off     .... 
Failed  to  appear     .     . 
Put  back  for  re-examina- 
tion     ...     . 

91.176 
12.270 
33.634 

fo8.835 

98.06S 
13.189 
34.7" 

108,618 

1 19.070 
13.130 
39.219 

to7.i73 

122.559 
18.222 
40.226 

122,205 

Assigned    to    Territorial 
Mnitb    and     excused 

92.952 

96.916 

94.136 

87.032 

Assigned  to  active  army 
Joined  active  army   .   . 

102.204 
88,666 

102.141 
86448 

W. 

%n 

The  serious  condition  d  recruiting  was  quickly  noticed,  and  the 
tabubtion  of  each  year's  resulu  was  followed  by  a  new  draft  bw, 
but  00  solution  was  achieved  until  a  special  commission  assemUed. 
The  in(}uiries  made  by  thb  body  revealed  an  unsatisfactory  coa< 
dition  in  the  national  defences*  traceable  in  the  main  to  financial 
exigencies,  and  as  regards  recruiting  a  new  bw  was  brooght  into 
force  in  1907-1908. 

One  specblly  difficult  point  concerned  the  effectives  of  the  peace- 
strength  army.  Hitherto  the  actual  time  of  training  bad  been  less 
than  the  nominal.  The  recruits  due  to  join  in  November  were  not 
incorporated  till  the  folk>wing  March»^and  thus  in  the  winter  months 
Italy  was  dcfencdess.  The  army  b  always  maintained  at  a  low 
peace  effective  (about  one-ouartcr  of  war  establishment)  and  even 
this  was  reduced,  by  the  absence  of  the  recruits,  until  there  were 
often  only  15  rank  and  file  with  a  company,  whose  war  strength 
w  about  2yx  Even  in  the  summer  and  autumn  a  bige  proportion 
of  tbe  army  consisted  of  men  with  but  a  few  months'  service — a 
highly  dangerous  state  of  things  considering  the  peculiar  mobiliza- 
tion condttioos  fii  the  country.  Further^— and  thb  case  no  Icgisbtion 
can  cover — the  contingent,  and  (what  is  nraie  serious)  the  reservet, 
are  being  steadily  weakened  by  emigration.  The  increase  in  the 
numbera  rejected  as  unfit  b  accountcid  for  by  the  fact  that  if  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  contingent  can  be  taken  for  service,  the 
medical  sundard  of  acceptance  is  b^h. 

The  new  recruiting  scheme  of  1907  reestablished  three  categories 
of  recruits.*  the  2nd  catnory  corresponding  practically  to  the 
German  Ersatz- Reserve.  The  men  cbssed  in  it  have  to  train  for 
mx  months,  and  they  are  called  up  ia  the  bte  summer  to  bridge  the 


fTtw  and  category  of  the  t37S  ^^  had  practically  ceased  to 
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gap  above  meadoned.  The  new  bnam  of  icrvlee  for  the  other 
cat^ories  have  been  already  stated.  In  ooosequeoce,  kk  1908,  ol 
490,000  lbble,  some  110,000  actually  joined  for  full  training  and 
24.000  of  the  new  and  category  for  short  training,  which  contrasta 
very  forcibly  with  tbe  feeble  embodiments  of  IQ06  and  1907.  These 
changes  threw  a  considerable  strain  on  the  finances,  tmt  the  isa- 
minence  of  the  danger  caused  their  acceptance. 

The  peace  strength  under  the  new  scheme  b  nominally  300,000, 
but  actually  (average  throughout  the  year)  about  240^)00.  The 
army  b  organized  in  12  army  corps  (each  of  2  divisions),  6  of 
which  are  quartered  on  the  plain  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  and 
on  tbe  frontiers,  and  2  more  in  northern  Central  Italy.  Theic 
headquarters  are:  I.  Turin,  II.  Alessandria,  III.  Mibn,  IV. 
Genoa,  V.  Veiona,  VI.  Bologna,  VII.  Ancona,  VIII.  Florence, 
IX.  Rome,  X.  Naples,  XI.  Ban,  XII.  Palermo,  Sardinian  division 
Cagtiari.  In  addition  there  are  22  **  Alpini "  battalions  and 
15  mountain  batteries  stationed  on  the  Alpine  frontiers. 

The  war  strength  was  estimated  in  1901  as,  Actite  Armty  (ind. 
Reserve)  750,000,  Mobile  M  it  ilia  320,000,  Territorial  MUitia 
2,300,000  (more  than  half  of  the  last-named  untrained).  These 
figures  are,  with  a  fractional  increase  in  tbe  Regular  Army, 
applicable  to<day.  When  the  1907  scheme  takes  ftill  effect, 
however,  the  Active  Army  and  the  Mobile  Militb  will  each  be 
augmented  by  about  one-lhird.  In  1915  the  field  army  should, 
including  officers  and  permanent  cadres t  be  about  1,012,000 
strong.  Tbe  Mobile  Militia  will  not,  however,  at  that  date  have 
felt  tbe  effects  of  the  scheme,  and  the  Territorial  MiUtia  (setting 
the  drain  of  emigration  against  the  increased  popuUtion)  si-ifl 
probably  remain  at  about  the  same  figure  as  in  1 901. 

The  army  consists  of  96  threerbattalion  regiments  of  infantry  of 
the  line  and  12  of  bersaglieri  (riflemen),  each  of  the  btter  having 
a  cycKst  company  (Bersaglierf  c>*clist  battalions  are  being  (1909) 
provisionally  formed);  26  regiments  of  cavalry,  of  which  10  art 
bncers,  each  of  6  squadrons;  24  regimeoU  of  artillery,  each  of 
8  batteries;'  i  regiment  of  horse  artiltery  of  6  batteries;  1  of 
mountain  artillery  of  12  batteries,  and  3  independent  mountain 
batteries.  The  armament  of  the  infantry  is  the  Minnlicher-Carcano 
magazine  rifle  of  1891.  The  fiekl  and  horse  artillery  was  in  1909 
to  process  of  rearmament  with  a  Krupp  quick-firer.  The  garrison 
artillery  consists  of  3  coast  and  ^  fortress  regiments,  with  a  total  of 
72  companies.  There  are  4  regiments  (11  battalbns)  of  engineers. 
The  carabinieri  or  gendarmerie,  some  26.500  in  number,  are  part  of 
the  standing  army;  they  are  recruited  from  selected  volunteers  frooi 
the  army.  In  1902  the  special  corps  in  Eritrea  numbered  about 
4700  of  all  ranks,  including  nearly  4000  natives. 

Ordinary  and  extraordinary  military  expenditure  for  the  financial 
year  1898-1899  amounted  to  nearly  /io.ooo,0oo,  an  increase  of 
£4.000.000  as  compared  with  1871.  The  Italbn  Chamber  decided 
that  from  tbe  1  St  of  July  1901  until  the  30th  of  June  1907  luttan 
military  expenditure  proper  shouki  not  exceed  the  maximum  of 
X9.960.000  per  annum  fixed  by  the  Army  Bill  of  May  1897.  and  that 
military  pensbns  shouki  not  exceed  £i ,440.00a  luhan  miliurv 
expenditure  was  thus  until  1907  £11.000.000  per  annum.  In  1908 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenditure  was  £10.000.0001, 
The  demand<«  of  the  Commission  were  only  partly  complied  with, 
but  a  brge  wxcbl  grant  was  voted  amounting  to  at  least  £1,000,000 
per  annum  for  the  next  seven  years.  The  amount  spent  b  slight 
compared  with  the  militaiy  expenditure  of  other  countries. 

The  Alpine  frontier  b  fortitiod  stronaly,  although  the  condition 
of  the  worin  was  in  marty  cases  considered  imSatisfacte«y  by  the 
1907  Commbdon.  The  fortresses  In  the  basin  of  the  Po  chiefly 
bebng  to  the  era  of  divided  Italy  and  are  now  out  of  date;  the 
chief  coast  fortresses  are  Vado,  Cenoa,  Spetb,  Monte  ArgenurcK 
Gaeta.  Stmitsof  Messina,  Taianto,  Maddalena.  Rome  b  piotected 
by  a  circle  of  forts  from  a  coup  de  main  from  tbe  sea,  the  coast,  only 
12  ro.  off.  being  flat  and  deserted. 

Navy. — For  purposes  of  naval  organization  the  Itab'an  coast  b 
divided  into  three  maritime  departments,  with  headquarters  at 
Spezb,  Naples  and  Venice;  and  into  two  comandi  mUitari,  with 
headquarters  at  Taranto  and  at  the  island  of  Maddalena. 
The  personmd  of  the  navy  consbts  of  the  following  corps:  (t) 
Genera]  staff;  (2)  naval  engUieers,  chiefly  employed  in  building 
and  tepahing  war  vesseb;  (3)  sanitary  corps;  (4)  commissariat 
corps,  for  supplies  and  account-keeping;  (5)  crews. 

The  matirisl  of  the  lulian  navy  has  been  completely  trans- 
formed, espedally  in  virtue  of  tbe  bill  of  the  31st  of  March  1875- 
Old  types  of  vessels  have  been  sold  or  demolbhed,  and  replaced 
by  newer  types. 

•  This  may  be  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  tiie  new 
Q.F.  gun.  1  to  6.  Digitized  by   , r>'^ 
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In  Mtfcb  1907  tlM  Tuliui  Mvy  omttiiied.  advSag  thipi  of  no 

Effective. 

Compietittg. 

Projected. 

Modern  batUeships    . 

4 

4 

3 

Old  battUships  .  .     . 

10 

•  • 

•  • 

Armoured  coiiaert 

6 

8 

.• 

Protected  cruisers   .   . 

14 

.. 

*    .. 

Torpedo  gunboaU 

13 

.. 

.. 

Destroyers  .... 

13 

4 

10 

Modem  torpedo  boau 

34 

IS 

Submarines      .     .     . 

1 

4 

2 

The  four  modem  ship»--the  *' Vittorio  Emanuele"  class,  lafd 
down  in  1897 — have  a  tonnage  of  12,625,  two  13-in.  and  twelve  8- in. 
guns,  an  l.H.P.  of  19.00a  and  a  designed  speed  of  22  knots,  being 
intended  to  avoid  any  battleship  and  to  carry  enough  guns  to 
destroy  any  cruiser. 

The  personnel  on  active  service  consisted  01  1799  officers  and 
25,000  men,  the  former  being  doubled  and  the  latter  trebled  since 
1882. 

Naval  expenditure  has  enormously  increased  a  nee  1^71,  ibc  total 
for  1871  having  been  about  £900,000,  and  the  t'Hil  tor  11)05-1906 
over  £5,100,000.  Violent  fluctuations  have,  hov.-rvcr,  tiktu  plaice 
from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  state  of  Itt^i  >n  finances.  To 
permit  the  steady  execution  of  a  normal  program^. ".  '  E  shipbuilding, 
the  Italian  Chamber,  in  May  1901,  adopted  a  n  s.lutiuii  limiting 
naval  expenditure,  inclusive  of  naval  pensions  aji>l  r<f  premiums  on 
mercantile  shipbuilding,  to  the  sum  of  X4,840,oo-j  for  the  frjilovring 
six  years,  i^e.  from  1st  July  1901  until  AOth  Juur  ]'>c7.  Thi*  sum 
consists  of  jC4.340.000  of  naval  expenditure  pC'iiaT.  l22<tMOO  (or 
naval  pensions  and  £380,000  for  premiums  upc<ri  rniL-rciintlle  ship- 
building. During  thennandal  year  ending  on  tb  ..ih.ii  lurni  k^i 
these  figures  were  slightly  exceeded. 

Finance.— Tht  volume  of  the  Italian  budget  has  considerably 
increased  as  rcgardsbolb  income  and  expenditure.  The  income 
of  £6o,74Mt8  in  i88x  rose  in  1899-1900  to  £69,917,126;  while 
the  expenditure  increased  from  £58,705,929  in  1881  to  £69.708,706 
in  1899-1 900,  an  increase  of  £9,1 7Si7o8  in  income  and  £11 ,002,777 
in  expenditure,  while  there  has  been  a  still  further  increase  since, 
the  figures  for  1905- 1906  showing  (excluding  items  which  figure 
on  both  sides  of  the  account)  an  increase  of  £8,766,99$  in  income 
and  £5,434,560  in  expenditure  over  1899-1900.  These  figures 
include  not  only  the  categories  of  "  income  and  expenditure  " 
proper,  but  also  those  known  as  "  ntovement  of  capital/'  "  rail- 
way  constructions  "  and  "  partite  di  giro**  which  do  not  constitute 
real  income  and  expenditure.^  Considering  only  income  and 
expenditure  proper,  the  approximate  totals  are: — 


Ftnanda]  Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Surpluses  or 
Deficits. 

1882 
1885-1886 
1890-1891 

1899-1900 
1900-1901 

I90Srl906 

£52.064,800 
56.^64,000 
61.600.000 
6«444,ooo 
66452.800 
66,860.800 

•68.829,200 
77.684.100 

£51.904.800 
57.304.400 
64.601.600 
67.962,800 
65.046,400 
65.323.600 
66.094.400 
75. « 43.300 

£+    160,000 
-    940.400 
—3.001,600 
-2,618,800 
+1.306,400 
+  1.537.200 
+2.734.800 
+2.540.900 

duced  noc»  than  £3,300,000  a  year.  From  1883-1886 
outlay  on  public  works,  mifiury  and  colonial  expenditure, 
especially  the  commercial  and  financial  crises,  contributed  to  pro- 
duce annual  deficits;  but  owing  to  drastic  reforms  introduced  in 
1894-1895  and  to  careful  management  the  ytar  1898-1899  oMrlced 


The  financial  year  1862  closed  with  a  deficit  of  more  than 
£16,000,000,  which  increased  in  1866  to  £28.840.000  on  account  of 
the  prerarations  for  the  war  against  Austria.  Excepting  the  in- 
creases 01  deficit  in  1868  and  1870,  the  annual  deficits  tended  thence- 
forward to  decrease,  until  in  1875  equilibrium  between  expenditure 
and  revenue  was  attained,  ana  was  maintained  until  1881.  Ad- 
vantage wais  taken  of  the  equilibrium  to  abolish  certain  imposts, 
amongst  them  the  grist  tax,  which  prior  to  its  gradual  repeal  pro- 


a  return  of  surpluses  (nearly  £1,306,400). 

The  revenue  in  the  Italian  financial  year  1905-1906  (July  I,  190S 
to  June  30, 1^)  was  £102,486,108,  and  the  expenditure  i(99.945^S|i 


143,266, 


'  Movement  of  capital  * 


*  income,"  of  the 


...  subtracting  the  partite  dt  giro,  £99,684,121  and  £97 
leavii»  a  surplus  of  £2,540,855.'  The  surplus  was  road 
contributions  irom  every  orancn  of  the  effective  revenue,  eaorpc  tM 
"  contributions  and  repayments  from  local  authorities."  The  rail- 
ways showed  an  increase  of  £3^1,685;  registration  traosfer  and 
succession,  £295.560;  direct  taxation,  £42,136  (mainly  fixMU  iooome 
tax,  which  more  than  made  up  for  the  remission  of  the  house  tax  aa 
the  districts  of  Calabna  visuod  by  the  earthquakeof  i906),cusu>i]Mi 
and  excise,  £1.036,742;  government  monopolies,  £291/127;  posts. 

' '   ,  telephones,  £65.771.    ^  the  surpltis 

le  improvement  of  posts»telegraphs  aad 


£41,310:  td«irapha.'  £23.364.  telephones,  £65.771. 
£1, 000,000  was  allocateo  to  the 


'  consists,  as  r»ards 

proceeds  of  the  sale  of  ouildrngs.  Church  or  Crown  bnds,  old  prisons, 
barracks.  Ac.,  or  of  moneys  derived  from  sale  of  consoUdatca  stock. 
Thus  "  tacone  "  really  signifies  diminution  of  patrimony  or  increase 
of  debt.  la  nipkxd  to  "expenditure,"  "movement  of  capital" 
rvfers  to  extinction  of  debt  oy  amortization  or  otherwise,  to  pur- 
chases of  buildings  or  to  advances  made  by  the  state.  Thus  ex- 
penditure "  really  represents  a  patrimonial  Improvement,  a  creation 
of  credit  or  a  dacnasc  of  indebtedness.  The  items  referring  to 
"  railway  contraction  "  represent,  on  the  one  hand,  repaymenu 
oude  to  the  exchequer  by  the  communes  and  provinces  of  money 
disbursed  on  their  account  by  the  State  Treasury;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  cost  of  new  railways  incurred  by  the  Treasury.  The 
items  of  the  "  Partit*  di  giro  "  are  inscribed  both  on  the  credit  and 
debit  sides  of  the  budget,  and  have  merely  a  figurative  value. 


telephones:  £1.000,000  to  public  works  (i^20.ooo  for  hartMur  im- 
provement and  £280,000  for  internal  navintion),  £200,000  to  the 
OA^  (£132.000  lor  a  second  dry  dock  at  Taranto  and  £68,000  for 
coal  purchase) ;  and  £200,000  as  a  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  the  pufchast 
of  vsuuable  works  of  art  which  are  in  danger  of  exportation. 

The  state  therefore  draws  iu  principal  revenues  from  the  ini|Kksts, 
the  taxes  and  the  monopoUes.  According  to  the  Italian  tributary 
system,  "  imposts,"  properly  so  called  are  Uiose  upon  land,  t-,  ,  m(tk„. 
buildings  and  personal  csUte.  The  impost  upon  land  is 
based  upon  the  cadastral  survey  independently  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
harvests.  In  1869  the  main  quota  to  the  impost  was  increaaed  by 
one-tenth,  in  addition  to  the  extra  two-tenths  previoasly  imposed 
in  1866.  Subsequently,  it  was  decided  to  repeal  these  additional 
Unths,  the  first  being  abolished  in  1886  and  the  rest  in  1887.  On 
account  of  the  inequalitiea  still  existing  in  the  cadastral  survey,  ia 
spite  of  the  law  of  1886  (see  AgncuUwe^  above),  great  dificicnoes  art 
found  in  the  land  tax  assessments  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  Land  is 
not  so  heavily  burdened  by  the  goyeroment  quota  as  by  the  additional 
centimes  imposed  by  the  provincial  and  communal  autboritiea 


On  an  average  Italian  landowners  pay  nearly  25  %  of  their  r 
from  land  in  government  and  local  land  tax.  The  buildings  impost 
has  been  assessed  since  1866  upon  the  basis  of  12-50%  of  taxabk 
revenue."  Taxable  revenue  corresponds  to  two-thirds  oi  actual 
income  from  factories  and  to  three-fourths  of  actual  income  from 
houses;  it  is  ascertained  by  the  agents  of  the  financial  administra- 
tion. In  1869,  however,  a  third  additional  tenth  was  added  to  the 
previou^y  existing  additional  two-tenths,  and,  unUke  the  tenths  of 
the  land  tax,  they  have  not  been  abolished.  At  presem  the  main 
quota  with  the  additional  three-tenths  amounu  to  16-25%  oC  tax- 
able income.  The  imposts  on  incomes  from  personal  estate  {rtuhexaa 
mobile)  were  introduced  in  1866,  it  applies  to  incomes  derived  from 
investments,  industry  or  personal  enterprise,  but  not  to  landed 
revenues.  It  is  proportional,  and  is  collected  by  deduction  from 
salaries  and  pensions  paid  to  servants  of  the  state.  Where  it  is  assessed 
on  thrcc-eignths  of  the  income,  and  from  interest  on  consolidated 
stock,  where  it  is  assessed  on  the  whole  amount;  and  by  register  in 
the  cases  of  private  individuals,  who  pay  on  three-fourths  of  their 
income,  professional  men,  capitalists  or  manufacturers,  who  pay  on 
one-half  or  nine-twentieths  of  their  income.  From  i87l  to  I894  it 
was  assessed  at  13-20%  of  taxable  income,  this  quota  being  formed 
of  12%  main  quota  and  i«20%  as  an  additional  tenth.  In  189a  the 
quota,  including  the  additional  tenth,  was  raised  to  the  uniform  level 
of  20%.  One-tenth  of  the  tax  is  paid  to  the  communes  aa  compensa- 
tion for  revenues  made  over  to  the  state. 

Taxes  proper  are  divided  into  (a)  taxes  on  buaness  transactions 
and  (6)  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption.  The  former  apply  prin- 
cipally to  successions,  stamps,  registrstions,  mortgages,  Sx.:  the 
latter  to  distilknies,  breweries,  explosives,  native  sugar  and  raatdiesu 
though  the  customs  revenue  and  octrob  upon  articles  of  genersi 
consumption,  sudi  as  com,  wine,  spirits,  meat,  flour.  petrcJewm. 
butter,  tea,  coffee  and  sugar,  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  tins 
dass.   The  monopolies  are  those  of  salt,  tobacco  and  the  lottery. 

Since  1880,  while  income  from  the  salt  and  lotto  monopoTiea  has 
remained  almost  sutionary,  and  that  from  land  tax  and  octroi  has 
diminished,  revenue  derived  from  all  other  sources  has  notably 
increased,  especiallv  that  from  the  income  tax  on  personal  estate, 
and  the  customs,  tne  yiekl  from  which  has  been  neariy  doubled. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  revenue  is  swolleif  by  a  large  number  of 
taxes  whkh  can  only  be  justified  by  necessity;  the  reduction  and, 
still  more,  the  readjustment  of  taxation  (which  now  largely  faRs  on 
articles  of  primary  neoasdty)  is  urgently  needed.  The  government 
in  presenting  the  estimates  for  1907*1908  proposed  to  set  aside  a 
sum  of  nearly  £8oai,ooo  every  year  for  this  express  purpose.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  sums  realised  by  the  octroi  go  in  the 
main  to  the  various  communes.  It  is  only  in  Rome  and  Naples  that 
the  octroi  is  collected  directly  by  the  government,  which  pays  over  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  respective  communes. 

The  external  taxation  Is  not  only  strongly  protectionist,  bntis 


*  Financial  operations  (mainly  in  connexion  with  railway  pwchase) 
figure  on  each  side  of  the  acoouot  for  about  Xia^ooo^ooa 
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applied  to  goods  which  cannot  be  made  In  Italy;  hatdly  anything 
comes  in  duty  free,  even  such  articles  as  wcond-hand  furniture  paying 
duty,  unless  within  six  months  of  the  date  at  which  the  importer 
has  declared  domicile  in  Italy.  The  application,  too,  b  somewhat 
rigorams,  e.g.  the  tax  on  electric  light  is  applied  to  foreign  ships 
generating  tneir  own  electricity  while  lying  in  Italian  ports. 

The  annual  consumption  per  inhabitant  of  certain  kinds  of  food 
and  drink  has  condderabty  increased,  e.f.  gnin  from  270  lb  per  head 
in  1884-1885  to  32t  Q>  in  I90i-r902  (maoe  remains  almost  stationaiy 
at  is8  lb);  wine  from  73  to  12^  litres  per  head;  oil  from  12  10  13  lb 
per  head  (sugar  is  almost  stationary  at  7}  lb  per  head,  and  conee 
at  about  1  16);  salt  from  14  to  16  lb  per  head.  Tobacco  slightly 
diminished  In  we^t  at  a  little  over  i  lb  per  head,  while  the  gross 
receipts  are  considerably  increased — by  over  2^  millions  sterling 
tinoe  C884-H  885— showing  that  the  quality  consumed  is  much  better. 
The  annual  expenditure  on  tobacco  was  Ss.  per  inhabitant  in  1902- 
19^  and  is  incrca«ng. 


annual  surpluses  are  largely  accounted  for  by  the  heavy 
taxation  on  almost  everything  imported  into  the  country.  *  and  by 
the  monopolies  on  tobacco  and  on  salt;  and  are  as  a  rule  spent,  and 
well  spent.  In  other  ways.  Thus,  that  of  1907-1008  was  devoted 
raainty  to  raising  the  salaries  of  government  officials  and  university 
professors;  even  then  the  maximum  for  both  (in  the  former  dass, 
tor  an  under-secretary  of  state)  was  only  £spo  per  annum.  The  case 
b  frequent,  too.  in  which  a  project  is  sanctioned  by  law.  but  b  then 
not  carried  into  execution,  or  only  partly  so,  owmg  to  the  lack  <A 
funds.  Additional  stamp  duties  ana  taxes  were  imposed  in  1909  to 
meet  the  expenditure  neccssiuted  by  the  disastrous  earthquake  at 
tke  end  of  1908. 

The  way  in  which  the  taxes  press  on  the  poor  may  be  shown  by  the 
number  of  small  proprietors  sold  up  owing  to  inability  to  pay  the 
hnd  and  other  taxes.  In  1883  the  number  of  landed  proprietors  was 
'452%  of  the  popuhtion,  in  1902  only  12-66,  with  an  actual 
dmunution  of  some  30,000.  Had  the  percentage  of  1882  been  kept 
op  there  would  have  been  in  1903  600,000  more  proprietors  than 
there  were.  Eletween  1884  and  1902  no  fewer  than  220.616  sales 
were  effected  for  failure  to  pay  taxes,  while,  from  1886  to  1902, 
79,208  exproprbtions  were  effected  for  other  debts  not  due  to  the 
cute.  In  1^  there  were  20.433  sales,  of  which  35*38%  were  for 
debu  of  4a.  or  leas,  and  51  -95  for  debts  between  as.  and  £3 ;  in  1002 
there  were  ^57  sales,  but  only  11 -01%  for  debts  under  4s.  (the 
treasury  havmg  given  up  proceeding  in  cases  where  the  property  b 
a  tiny  piece  of  ground,  sometimes  hardly  capable  of  cultivation), 
and  55-69%  for  debts  between  4s.  and  £3.  The  expropriations  deal 
as  a  rule  with  properties  of  higher  value;  of  these  there  were  3217 
b  1886,  ^993  in  1893  (a  period  of  agricultural  depression),  3910  in 
1902.  About  33%  of  them  are  for  debts  under  £40,  about  49% 
from  £40  to  £200,  about  36%  from  £300  to  £3000. 

Of  tne  expenditure  a  large  amount  is  absorbed  by  interest  on  debt. 
Debt  has  continually  Increased  with  the  development  of  the  state. 
The  sum  paid  in  interest  on  debt  amounted  to  £17^640,000 

in  1871.  £19440.000  In  1881.  £25.600,000  in  1801-1893 

^*  aod  £37.560.000  in  1899-1900;   but  had  been  reduced  to 

£23.100,409  by  the  30th  of  June  1906.  The  public  debt  at  that  date 
was  composed  as  follows: — 

Pitth^FimdedDehi. 


Grand  Livre— 

Amount. 

ConsoUdatedS  % 

£316,141.803 

„        3%...... 

6404.335 
38.873.51 1 

4l%net 

::    tii:    :  :  :  :  : 

37;689!i8o 

Total     .      .      . 

£396,984.120 

Debts  to  be  transferred  to  the  Grand  Livre     . 

60,868 

Perpetual  annuity  to  the  Holy  See     .       .       • 
Perpetual  debts  (Modena.  Sicily,  Naples) 

3.580.000 

2,591.807 

Total     .       .       . 

£403.316.795 

Piirt  U.—Umfunded  Debi, 

Debu  separately  inscribed  in  the  Grand  Livre  . 

IOAP»037 

Various  railway  obligations,  redeemable,  &c    . 

5M75^5« 

195>348 

Capiul  value  of  annual  payment   to  Sooth 
Austrian  Company    .              

37.103.906 

LoBjg  date  Treasury  warrants.  law  of  July  7.  1901      1,416.300 

Railway  certi6cates  (365%  net).  Art.  6  of  bw, 

June  25.  1905.  No.  361     .       .       . 

14,330,000 

Total     .      .      . 
P*rt  L  .      .      . 

£ii9.35».834 
i4a1.216.795 

Grand  Toul  . 

£531,568.639 

■  For  example,  wheat,  the  price  of  whkh  was  in  1909  36  fire 


cwt.,  pays  a  tax  of  7i  lire:  sugar  pays  four 
in  tax:  collte  twice  ks  wboltAle  vaUie. 


le  per 
value 


»3 

The  debt  per  head  of  popubtion  was,  In  1905,  £14,  lbs.  3d.,  and 
the  interest  13s.  5d. 

In  July  1906  the  ^%  gross  (4%  net),  and  4%  net  rente  were 
successfully  converted  into  3|%  stock  (to  be  reduced  to  3i%  after 
five  years),  to  a  total  amount  of  £324,017^393.  The  demands  for 
reimoursement  at  par  represented  a  sum  oionly  £187.588  and  the 
market  value  of  tne  stock  was  hardly  affected:  while  the  saving 
to  the  Treasury  was  to  be  £800.000  per  annum  for  the  first  five  years 
and  about  double  the  amount  afterwards. 

Currency. — ^The  lira  (plural  hre)  of  100  eentesimi  (centimes)  is  equal 
In  vahie  to  the  French  franc  The  total  coinage  (exclusive  of  Eritrcan 
currency)  from  the  1st  of  January  1863  to  the  end  of  1907  was 
1.104.667.116  lire  (exclusive  of  recoinage),  divided  as  follows:  gold. 
427.5»6,970  lire;  silver,  57O,0O7,03jj  Hre;  nickel,  33417,000  lire; 
bronae,  83.636,131  lire.  The  forced  paper  currency,  instituted  in 
1866.  was  abolished  in  1881,  in  which  year  were  dissolved  the  Union 
of  Banks  of  Issue  created  in  1874  to  furnbh  to  the  state  treasury  a 
miHtard  of  lire  in  notes,  guaranteed  collectively  by  the  banks.  Vut 
of  the  Union  notes  were  redeemed,  part  replaced  by  10  lire  and -5  Ure 
state  notes,  payable  at  si^t  in  metallic  legal  tender  by  certain  state 
banks.  Nevertheless  the  law  of  1 881  did  not  succeed  in  mainuiniag 
the  value  of  the  state  notes  at  a  par  with  the  metallic  currency,  ana 
from  1885  onwards  there  reappeared  a  gold  premium,  which  during 
1899  and  1900  remained  at  about  7  %,  but  subsequently  fell  to  about 
3%  and  hasnnce  1903  practically  disappeared.  The  paper  circula- 
tion to  the  debit  of  the  state  and  the  paper  currency  issued  by  the 
authorized  state  banks  is  shown  below: — 


iSSt 
SM6 

tlQI 

>«05 


Dk«ctUBl>lftye(Sutc. 


Sute  Notes.    Boot  de  C«iMe J 


Lire. 

040.000^09 


4Si.4il.7Bo 
44l.««4.7>0 


110,000.000 

4a.ij8.iS» 
ijB74.tl4 


Notts  famd 
by  StAlc 
BuU. 


Liic 
71S.S79.t97 

1. 1 II, 601 ,070 
1.060.153.376 
l.tSo.iiojjO 
t.406,474ioo 


AasrtsBte 

P»per 
Cumncy. 


i./67S.S7«.t9r 
>.47843S.«47 
>.403.SSOJi6 
«.S79.»3347« 
lA7i.M0.tfit 


iThcM  ccaacd  to  have  legal  cantacy  at  tbe  cod  e(  7901;  they  wcrt  notes  of  t  aod  a  lird 
Banks. — Until  1893  ^be  juridical  status  of  the  Banks  of  Issue  was 
regulated  by  the  bws  of  the  AOth  of  Ajpril  1874  on  paper  currency  and 
ofthe  7ih  ctf  April  1881  on  the  aboUuon  of  forced  currency.  At  that 
time  four  limited  companies  were  authorized  to  issue  bank  notes, 
namely,  the  National  Bank,  the  Natioful  Bank  of  Tuscany,  the 
Roman  Bank  and  the  Tuscan  Credit  Bank;  and  two  banking 
corporations,  the  Bank  of  Naples  and  the  Bank  of  Sicily.  In  1893 
the  Roman  Bank  was  out  into  liquidation,  and  the  other  three 
limited  companks  were  fused,  so  as  to  create  the  Bank  of  Italy,  the 
privilege  of  issuing  bank  notes  being  thenceforward  confined  to  the 
Bank  of  Italy,  the  Bank  of  Naples  and  the  Bahk  of  Sicily.  The  gold 
reserve  in  the  possession  of  tne  Banca  d'lulu  on  September  30th 
1007. amounted  to  £33,340,984,  and  the  silver  res^ve  to  £4.767.861 ; 
the  foreign  treasury  bonds,  Ac.  amounted  to  £3^4X>74,  making 
the  total  reserve  £40.333.919:  while  the  drcuUtion  amounted  to 
£54,613,334.    The  figures  were  on  the  31st  of  December  1906: 


Paper 
Circulation. 

Reserve. 

Banca  d'ltalb     . 
Banca  di  Napoli  . 
Banoi  di  SioUa  . 

Total      .     . 

£47.504.352 
13.893.152 
.  3.813.693 

i36.979.255 
9.756.284 
3,060481 

£64,311,196 

£48,796/)oo 

This  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  circuUtlon,  £40.404,000,  fixed 
by  royal  decree  of  1900;  but  the  issue  of  additional  notes  was 
allowed,  provided  they  were  entirely  covered  by  a  metallic  reserve, 
whereas  up  to  the  fixed  limit  a  40%  reserve  only  was  necessary. 
These  notes  are  of  50,  100.  500  and  1000  lire;  while  the  state  issues 
notes  for  5, 10  and  35  Ure,  the  currency  of  these  at  the  end  of  October 
1906  being  ii7M'^9^7:  with  a  total  guarantee  of  £15,636,000  held 
against  them.  They  were  in  January  1908  equal  in  value  to  the 
metallic  currency  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  price  of  Italbn  consolidated  5%  (gross,  4%  net,  allowing  for 
the  20%  income  tax)  stock,  which  is  the  security  most  brgely 
negotiated  abroad,  and  used  in  settling  differences  between  brge 
financbl  institutions,  has  steadily  risen  during  recent  years.  After 
bcine  depressed  between  1885  and  1894.  the  prices  in  Italy  and  abroad 
reached,  in  1899.  on  the  Rome  Stock  Exchange,  the  average  of 
100-83  and  of  948  on  the  Paris  Bourse.  By  the  end  of  1901  the  pric? 
of  ItaUan  Mock  on  the  Paris  Bourse  had.  however,  risen  to  par  or 
thereabouts.  1  The  average  price  of  Italian  4%  in  1905  was  105*39; 
since  the  converson  to  31  %  net  (to  be  further  reduced  to  3 J  in  five 
more  years),  the  price  has  been  about  103-5.  Rates  of  exchange,  or, 
in  other  words  the  gold  premium,  favoured  Italy  during  the  years 
tmmedbtdy  fdlowing  the  abolition  of  the  forced  currency  in  1881. 
In  1685.  however,  rates  tended  to  rise,  and  though  they  fell  in  1886 
thev  subsequently  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reach  110% 
at  ttie  cod  of  August  1894.   For  the  next  four  yean  they  oontiaue^ 
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lew,  tut  rote  afain  In  i8oS  and  iB«.  lii  1900  ihe  maninmn  rate 
wa*  107-12,  and  the  minimum  105-40,  but  ui  1901  rat»  fell  cpnsidcr- 
aLlYi  aiu  were  at  tur  In  i^ud- 190^1. 

There  am  in  luly  tuc  clearing  hoaws.  luundy,  the  ancient  one  at 
Leghorn,  and  thcMc  of  Genoa,  MiUfi,  Ronu:,  FUnirencE  and  Turio, 

Tbe  number  of  ordinary  b^nU*  which  dimlnithied  between  tA39 
aod  ili94t  tcio-^^HeJ.  in,  thi:  fallnwing  ^^art,  and  was  15II  in  ii9a.  At 
the  lamc  time  the  capital  emplayi^  in  banking  da:i^.;i£fd  by  ntarty 
one- half  i  nann^ly,  from  about  £i3,j6(>dO€ioln  lAio  to  about  £6.5^,000 
in  |J^.  Tl>ik  dccrcdx  wai  due  to  the  liqiiiijation  of  a  number  of 
Urge  ami  Kmall  banks,  amonEr^t  others  tiie  Bank  ol  Qeooa,  the 
General  Bank,  and  the  SocietA  di  Credito  Mtkbiliare  ItaUano  of  Rf^rnc* 
and  the  Genoa  Discount  Bank — establUhmentK  which  abne  repre- 
•mted  £4,S40^DCO  ol  paid-up  capiiaL  Ordinary  cmlit  opcmti^ni 
are  al&a  carried  on  by  the  co-operative  credit  societies,  ol  \vhich 
there  are  some  7«i. 

Certain  banlu  make  a  special  buii  n<»s  of  lending  money  to  owntn 
ol  land  or  build inci  UrMii0  Imdunio).  Uuiu  are  repayable  by 
^^ff^/ias  inttalmeota,  and  arc  };;u^rant«d  by  firvC  mortEaps  not 
Q^^l^  gTi'dtcr  In  amDLJiH  rli.m  hAi  (.tn&  value  of  the  bypotftccatetl 

BuRkt,  prcipcfty.  The  liAni^riiaybbiv  up  iaoft£af» and  advance 
money  on  current  aoooynt  on  tiw  tecufity  of  land  or 
buitdingii.  The  developmcAt  of  the  brae  cilies  hia  Induced  these 
bankj^  to  turji  their  attmiton  ratbcr  lo  buildifis  enterprise  than  i& 
inortj;nf«  on  rural  property.  The  value  of  their  land  certiriiatei 
or  fsrielie  ftmdjQrif  {tfpiKiiCnnng  capital  in  circulauon)  roie  from 
^l(7^^'0,uoo  in  i^Si  to  £[S,56t),ocit>  in  jSS6,  and  ta  £^720,000 
in  liiji.  by  I;  felt  to  i^^,^20jooa  in  I5g&,  to  £^37.360.000  in  189^. 
and  I.J  (j4.j,6oj60(j  In  tgoj;  the  amount  of  money  lent  Incrcaiied 
from  £11440,000  In  iSSi  to iisJUnooo in  tSSft^  and  £^o,Sijo,ciOO m 
Iftji.  but  h\\  to  C^,^o,^KXt  in  i®96s  to  (jj^jfiO^t'OO  in  t^i^^.  snd 
to  i^\.j^fitxt  in  I  go?*  The  diminuiion  wat  due  to  the  law  ci  the 
lOdh  f.(  Apnl  iS93  upon  (he  banks  *jl  iwue*  by  whkh  they  were 
obtigt.ij  Lc  liquidate  the  loan  and  Jiuortc^ge  businc&a  they  had  PK^ 
viou^ly  carried  on. 

Vanoui  bn^  have  been  paued  to  facilitate  arranvn  cndit.  The 
law  of  the  ajrd  of  January  t&S;  titill  in  fornel  ejciended  the  6a- 
pob-itions  of  the  CniX  Cmc  wnK  iTfard  to  **  privikeca,"  ^  and 
est.ibli^hed  iprciaL  "  privilp|e«  "  in  regard  to  hart'CitM  produce, 
produce  s^torcd  in  bami  arul  [arm  building*,  and  in  ff^rd  to  agncul- 
tural  impiemcnti.  Loam  on  munpijc  m.iy  also  lie  griinted  in  land- 
oivnent  and  aEncuUural  union *.  with  a  view  to  the  inifiHJuctiDii  of 
agricultural  improvetncnti.  The«  loam  are  reculatqd  by  (pecbl 
dtspoiltton,  and  are  guaranteed  by  a  thare  cC  the  inrrea^  value 
of  the  land  after  the  improvementa  have  been  carried  out.  Agrarian 
credit  bantt*  rnay,  with  the  permission  nf  the  fuvrrnnwrtit  mue 
earieik  nirark*  or  agrarian,  bonds,  repayable  by  instalntcntt  and 
bemrinit  interest. 

inlrmai  Adminiitf€iiim. — ft  wa»  not  till  iBfig  that  the  adminii- 
trativc  unity  of  liaJy  was  realised-  I'p  to  that  ^xMr  wme  of  tho 
regional  of  the  kingdom,  nuch  as.  Tu'canyH  continued  H>  have  a  Vind 
of  autonomy:  but  by  the  laws  of  the  Idth  of  March  the  whole 
«»untry  was  divided  into  69^  provinces  and  t^yJi^  communei.  The 
extent  to  which  communal  independence  had  been  mainiaincd  in 
Italy  thrcni^h  all  the  centuries  of  its  political  disintegration  wai 
strnn^ly  in  it£  favour.  The  syndic  (.iindoftf)  or  chicl  magHtrate  of 
the  coinntone  was  appcnnted  by  the  king  tor  three  years,  and  he  was 
assii^ted  by  a  **  municipal  junta." 

Local  jjn^-ernment  ifc-ai  modiHed  by  the  law  of  the  roth  of  February 
i88<>  and  by  prMfterkiT  tfuact  mentv  The  syndics  (or  niayor^)  are  now 
elected  by  a  secrer  bjibi  of  the  commwnal  count iL  ihouih  they  are 
■till  |>overnment  oRiciita-  In  the  provincial  admini»irxition«  the 
functions  of  the  prefects  have  Ixen  ruriaHed-  ^  Each  province  hai  a 
|>reft«:t,  TesponsibW  to  and  appoinied  by  the  MiniMry  of  the  Interior, 
wh  ■'  '."ich  of  the  region*  (caUtd  varitju^ly  impidc'irit  and  dtslrrtti} 
has  I',  sub- prefect.  ^  Whereas  the  prefect  was  ftvfmerly  tX'O^^o 
pre  ■•  !'-[it  of  I  he  pruvinciiil  deputation  or  executive  committee  of  the 
proviiii  ul  councd,  hia-duties  under  the  pre^nt  law  are  reiluccd  to 
roerr  p^nici|^tion  in  the  rnana^^cnient  ol  pravinci.il  a^airs,  the 
prrsident  of  the  provincial  dtpui^ition  beii^g  choKn  amon[{.  and 
elect ^1  by  the  members  of  the  dL-putation.  The  most  imponani 
chanp:e  inTroduced  by  the  new  law  h.\>  been  the  cn-3ii«n  in  every 
province  of  a  pro\'incial  adminL^;Tr?iive  junta  entru^ed  wiih  the 
supcrvivion  of  communal  adminiMTaiionn.  a  function  previously 
disch.ir^ed  by  the  provinct;i1  dt^putatkon.  Each  provlnrial  admints- 
tratiii-  junta  i»conipo«edK  in  part»  ol  ci^kvernment  nominees,  and  in 
!arp.-t  jiart  of  electivi-  i'^!cinent>,  eleticd  by  the  provinrial  counciil  fof 
foqr  yrjr>.  half  of  whr^m  renuire  to  be  elected  every  i«o  year».  The 
lets  of  communal  adminjii.t  ration  nxioirins  the  1^  net  ion  of  the 
provinnat  admintstrative  junta  are  chirfly  financial.  i5oth  com' 
mufiA^  touncils  »nd  iwcfei^ts  may  jfrpe.il  tt>  the  (joverntncnt  againut 
the  dcnnon  ol  the  provtTicial  Adrnirn'^tfJiive  lunt^,  the  fjovvrnnii-ni 
being  Kuid<.f  I  by  ihcopnu'in  pi  tlic  Crwnril  of  State-  Bciidr""  po».«"5.s- 
ing  competence  in  rei4ard   to  local   Kovrmment   elect iOn%,  whith 


*  ■*  ffivdcge*  *'  J5*-»re  lo  credit  od  furitirity  of  claini  in  cue  of 
foreclosure  for  d't'bi  «if  tnurtiiiage.  f^nur  10  the  t;iw  ctf  tl»e  23fd  ol 
lanuanr  tlus?  harve«ed  produce  and  agrkulttiral  iiflpknicflLs  wn« 


previouily  tame  within  the  jmriidiction  of  the  provinckl  dcputaiions. 
the  provincial  administrative  junti^  discharge  magigteriaJ  functboi 
in  aclnunii^rati'v'e  affair^,  ami  deal  with  Appeals  predated  by  private 
penoni  againat  acts  ol  Uie  c^mmun^l  and  pruvinclai  ^dniinif  tratiofu. 
The  juntas  are  in  this  respect  org;ans  of  the  adminittraiivc  %m\^ 
prudence  cre^cd  in  Italy  h^  tlu:  kw  ol  the  tst  (^  May  tSgo^  in  onkr 
to  pmvidc  juridical  protection  for  tbtMe  rigbu  and  in&efst*  otdsde 
the  contptrtence  of  the  ordinary  tribmiaU.  The  peovinckl  t 
only  meets  once  a  year  in  ordinary  seMUHt 

The  former  'qualiftcations  for  eleetofahip  In  focal  go*..  ._. 

elcctionft  haw  been  modified,  and  it  is  now  sulhcieni  to  psy  6vT  Itn 
annually  in  direct  taxes,  live  lire  of  certain  cunimnaal  taxc&t  or  4 
certain  rental  (which  varica  according  to  the  populatior^  of  a  coiB« 
mune}^  in&iead  ol  hring  oblieed  to  puy,  ain  pnviou%iy.  at  kakii  jIve 
lire  annually  of  direct  tanes,  to  the  state.  )n  consequence  of  tbit 
chanj^e  the  number  ol  lixal  electors  increased  by  rriore  than  oo^ 
third  between  iSS^-iSSg;  it  decfGiwd,  however,  as  a  revtuU  of  as 
extraordinary  revision  m  the  rei^Liters  In  tta^.  The  pericd!  fcf 
which  both  comniunjLl  and  proviiirLal  coundls  are  elected  k  sa 
years,  one -half  bciiiij  reitewt-d  every  three  year*. 

The  ratio  of  local  clecuir«  to  p»pulaiion  is  in  Piedmcmt  79%,  but 
In  Sicily  ]c&*  than  +3%.  The  ratio  of  voters  to  qualified  electon 
tends  to  increase;  it  is  hS^^hest  \n  Campania,  G^ulicata  and  m 
the  fcotith  generally;  tbc  lowest  perceataea  are  jjiven  by  EdiiLia 
and  Licuria- 

Local  fiftance  is  regulated  by  the  communal  apd  proviacia]  Uv  ol 
M4y  JB9S,  which  instituted  provincial  administrative  juntaf.  to* 
perwertsd  to  examine  and  »nction  the  acts  of  the  corn- 
munal  Gnaneial  admini^trntioos.  The  saaction  cif  the 
provtneial  admini^ti:«itive  junta  is  necescary  (or  uUiei  or 
purcbaje*  of  property*  afterationsi  of  rate*  (although  ui 
Increase  the  junta  can  only  act  upon  request  of  i^tepayert  pa>iii^  ae 
■EE^^at^  'of  one-twentieth  of  the  local  direct  taxation)*  aad  «a* 

¥;'nditure  alfectine  the  communal  bud^  for  more  than  6vc  ytajt^ 
he  provincial  administrative  jynta  is,  moreover,  exnp&wercd  t« 
order  '*  DbliVatary  ^*  ejipenditure,  such  as  the  upb*ep  of  ropdik 
sanitary  works,  bij^htin^;,  police  ^^  the  »^calted  "  pi^dic  dl  pvbbfkA 
fiicurcjza,"  the  "  carabiaiert  "  being  really  a  military  foit*;  only  Uto 
t  jrgest  towns  maintain  a  munieipat  police  force)*  diariticd^  edooitioa. 
Ac. .  i  n  case  such  expenditure  is  ac£}ectcd  by  the  communal  autbofllKa 
The  cost  of  ^re  brigades,  infant  asylums*  evetiing  and  holiday  scboolft. 
i\  das,^  a&  "  optlcmal  "  expend itUTfe  Communal  revTnuci  arc 
drawn  from  the  nnjceed*  of  communal  prtspcrty.  Interest  upon 
capitals  taxes  and  fo^  dyes.  The  moat  imponant  of  the  local  duo 
i^s  the  Ci^te  tax,  or  idSMt  di  trntivm^t,  which  may  be  either  a  sttrtai 
upon  commojitiei  C^uch  a»  alcoholic  drinks  or  mcat)»  having  aln»dy 
paid  custoniiduly  at  the  fniimier,  in  which  ca»e  the  local  surtsx  may 
nnt  excvi-d  m%  of  the  frontier  duty,  or  an  ejirlusivdy  communal 
duty  limilCil  to  10%  on  Hour,  bread  and  farinaceuui  product^/  nad 
to  JO  %  upon  other  comoKiditks,  The  taiKs  thus  vary  cwutdcfaUjr 
to  different  lown*. 

In  addition^,  the  commdna  have  a  tight  to  levy  a  surtix  tbot  t^ 
celling  So%  of  the  quota  levied  by  the  ttaie  upon  ladds  and 
tnjiMinci;  a  family  ta^^  or /ujhto/jVo*  upon  the  tcilal  incxwie»  o( 
faoijilie^,  which,  for  fiscal  purpow*,  are  divided  into  various  cate^ 
goHes;  a  ta.n  based  upon  the  rent -value  of  housesv  and  crther  taM» 
upon  cattlcn,  hon*-*,  docs.  earrtag)es  amt  )i«^>vanti;  also  on  licences  for 
^hopkcepcn.  hotel  ana  nestaur.rnt  keepers,  &c.;  oa  the  slaughter  ol 
animals  stamp  duLkra.  oi^i^-half  of  the  tax  on  bicycles,  &&  Q^a^ 
Clonal  souTCH  of  interest  are  ftmnd  in  the  sale  of  communal  ptoperty, 
the  rcallutMMi  ol  cotnmunal  credit*,  and  the  contntction  of  de&t. 

The  provincial  adminiBf  ratbn»  are  entrusted  with  the  iRanagp- 
meni  of  iheaifairs  of  the  prttvinces  in  gennal^  as distingui^heiiJ  from 
thov  of  the  cortiitiunes.  Their  evpendiiurT  is  likewise  ctat^eii  as 
■  ublii^.iiury  "  and  "  opt  lonal"  The  formier  ^tegory  com  prises  the 
inairiiienanii.^  of  provincial  roads,  bridges  and  watercourse  embaiik' 
totrnts;  secondary  ^ttacaimn^  whenever  this  is  not  provided!  for  by 
private  insmujiont  of  by  the  state  (elementary  Cidivc^tion  betnc 
cnimtaim-d  by  the  commune^]'*  and  the  maintenance  of  foundllaci 
and  panfft^r  lun%[in^  "  QpiionaJ  "  expcnditufe  inctudes  theooct  ol 
service*  of  general  public  interest,  though  not  strictly  tndiiiieiisable. 
provincial  revenues  arc  drawn  from  provinctalpropcTiy,  school  ta:^ 
tolls  and  surtaxes  on  land  and  buildingv  The  pro^'inc^lal  surtaxes 
mj.y  nirt  rirced  50 ';;  o(  ihe  quotas  trvic^l  by  the  state.  In  t^f  tho 
total  provincial  revenue  was  fj.7JJHJ53»  of  which  £j,|(i0.fioc>  «u 
obtained  from  thr  »una!t  u(ion  lands  and  buildingt.  ^ptnditure 
amounted  *o  OnjbS^iWi.  of  which  tlie  principal  items  were  iT^OyOOO 
lor  roads  and  bridges,  £^0,000  for  lunatic  avvlums  /ar40joao  for 
fK'undlini  ho>vpiia1]t,  tjjo^ooo  for  inieeeiit  on  dew  an,!  ii^sojoaa  lor 
pjl  ic  e.  Li  ki<  comm  onal  revenue,  provi  ncial  revenue  hat  considna^ly 
increasctl  sinrr  1&60.  pnncipally  on  account  of  the  incjtsase  la  tha 
tamt  and  iMiOdinji;  i^urtajL 

Tlw  ttatan  hwal  authofrties,  communes  and  provineei  alileei 
have  considerably  inrrc:a»ed  iheir  ind'jbicdnc^<»  since  tSA?.  TIk 
ratio  of  citn'irnMnnl  and  provincial  debt  per  inhabitant  has  | 


'  At  the  be{;innin£  ni  incn  ihe  Italian  jYAtii3.incnt  «&nctlon«dl  a  \^ 
providinii  for  ihe  *w^t\mn  iKf  m,jniriiyiml  duiien  ftn  broad  and  ffl^riji 
Aceou-i  piiodiiet*  wiihin  tlire^  years  of  the  p£0€r'.ulj|,|;Mi4>l^  the  biltOD 
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from  30-79  lire  (Xi,  4s.  7|d.)  to  43-70  lire  (£i,  14s.  i)d.).anincfeaaedue 
in  ffreat  part  to  the  need  for  improved  puildings,  hygienic  reforms 
and  education,  but  also  attribuublc  in  part  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  finances  of  many  communes  arc  administered.  Thetotal  was  in 
1900,  £49*496.193  for  the  communes  and  £6,909,022  for  the  provinces, 
the  former  total  is  more  than  double  and  the  latter  more  than  trdbte 
the  sura  in  1873.  while  there  is  an  increase  of  62%  in  the  former  and 
36%  in  the  latter  over  the  totals  for  1S82. 

See  Annuario  sUUistUo  italiano  (not,  however,  issued  regularly  each 
year)  for  general  statistics;  and  other  official  publications;  W. 
Deockr,  Itaty:  «  Popmtar  Aecount  of  the  Couutrv^  its  Peopie  and  its 
Institutions  (translated  by  H.  A.  Ncsbitt,  London.  1904);  B.  King 
and  T.  Okcy,  Italy  to-day  (London.  1901);  E.  Nathan,  Vent'  Anni  it 
vita  italiann  attraverso  oltAnnuario  (Rome,  1906);  C.  Strafforcllo. 
Ceotnfia  deU' Italia  (Turin,  1890-1902).  •  (T.  As.) 

History 

The  dlffictiUy  of  ItaUan  history  lies  in  the  fact  that  until 
modem  times  the  Italians  have  had  no  political  unity,  no  inde- 
pendence, no  organized  existence  as  a  nation.  Split  up  into 
numerous  and  mutually  hostile  communities,'  they  never,  through 
the  fourteen  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the  end  of  the 
old  Western  empire,  shook  off  the  yoke  of  foreigners  completely; 
they  never  until  lately  learned  to  merge  their  k>cal  and  conflicting 
interests  in  the  common  good  of  undivided  Italy.  Their  history 
»  therefore  not  the  history  of  a  single  people,  centraKxing  and 
absorbing  its  constituent  elements  by  a  |MX>cess  of  continued 
evoloiion,  but  of  a  group  of  cognate  populatbns,  exemplifying 
divers  types  of  constitutional  developments. 

The  early  history  of  Italy  will  be  found  under  Rome  and  allied 
headings.  The  following  account  is  therefore  mainly  concerned 
with  the  periods  succeeding  A.t>.  476,  when  Romuhis  Augustulus 
was  deposed  by  Odoacer.  Pressed  to  this  arc  two  sectbns 
dealing  respectively  with  (A)  the  ethnographical  and  philological 
divisions  of  ancient  Italy,  and  (B)  the  unification  of  the  country 
onder  Augustus,  the  growth  of  the  road  system  and  so  forth. 
The  subsequent  history  is  divided  into  five  periods:  (C)  From 
476  to  1796;  (D)  From  1796  to  1814;  (£)  From  181 5  to  1B70; 
(F)  From  1870  to  190a;  (G)  From  1903  to  1910. 

A.  Ancient  Languages  and  Peopixs 

The  ethnography  of  ancient  Italy  is  a  very  complicated  and 
difficult  subject,  and  notwithstanding  the  researches  of  modern 
scholars  is  still  involved  in  some  obscurity.  The  great  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  charm  of  its  climate, 
undoubtedly  attracted,  even  in  early  ages»  successive  swarms  of 
invaders  from  the  north,  who  sometimes  drove  out  the  previous 
occupants  of  the  most  favoured  districts,  at  others  reduced  them 
to  a  state  of  serfdom,  or  settled  dov^n  in  the  midst  of  them,  until 
the  (WO  races  gradually  coalesced.  Ancient  writers  are  agreed 
as  to  the  composite  character  of  the  population  of  Italy,  and  the 
diversity  of  races  that  were  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
penmsula.  But  unfortunately  the  traditions  they  have  trans- 
mitted to  us  are  often  various  and  conflicting,  while  the  only  safe 
test  of  the  affinities  of  nations,  derived  from  the  comparisori  of 
their  languages,  is  to  a  great  extent  inapplicable,  from  the  fact 
that  the  idioms  that  prevailed  in  Italy  in  and  before  the  sth 
century  B.C.  are  preserved,  H  at  aU,  only  in  a  few  scanty  and 
fragmentary  inscriptions,  though  from  that  date  onwards  we 
haw  now  a  very  fair  record  of  many  of  them  (see,  e.g.  Latin 
Lakguace,  Osca  LmouA,  Icirviuu,  VoLsa,  Etruria:  section 
Language^  and  below).  These  nutcrials,  imperfect  as  they  are, 
when  combined  with  the  notices  derived  from  ancient  writers  and 
the  evidence  of  archaeological  excavations,  may  be  considered 
as  btving  furnished  some  results  of  reasonable  certainty. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  name  '*  luUans  "  was  at  one 
time  confined  to  the  Ocnotrians;  indeed,  according  to  Antiochus 
€f  Syracuse  (tf^ud  Dion.  Hal.  ArU.  R»m.  ii.  i),  the  name  of  Italy 
was  first  still  more  limited,  being  applied  only  to  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Bruttium  peninsula  (now  known  as  Calabria). 
But  in  the  time  of  that  historian,  as  well  as  of  Thucydtdes,  the 
names  of  Oenotria  and  Italia,  which  appear  to  have  been  at  that 
period  regarded  as  ^monymous,  had  been  extended  to  include 
the  shore  of  the  Tarcntine  GuH  as  far  as  Mctapontum  and 
from  thence  across  to  the  gulfs  of  Laus  and  Poeidonia  on  the 


Tyrrhenian  Sea.  It  thus  BtiU  comprised  only  the  two  provinces 
subsequently  known  as  Lucania  and  Bruttium  (see  references  r.t. 
"  Italia  "  in  R.  S.  Conway's  Italic  Dialects^  p.  5).  The  name  seems 
to  be  a  Graedzed  form  of  an  Italic  Vitdia^  from  the  stem  titto-^ 
•*  calf "  (Lat.  tUulus,  Cr.  troX^),  and  perhaps  to  have  meant 
"calf-land,"  " graxing-land '*;  but  the  origin  is  more  certain 
than  the  meaning;  the  calf  may  be  one  of  the  many  animiaU 
connected  with  Italian  tribes  (see  HutFiNi,  Samnites}. 

Taking  the  term  Italy  to  comprise  the  whole  peninsula  with 
the  northern  region  as  far  as  the  Alps,  we  must  first  distinguish 
.the  tribe  or  tribes  which  spoke  Indo-European  languages  from 
those  who  did  not.  To  the  latter  category  it  is  now  possible  to 
refer  with  certainty  only  the  Etruscans  (for  the  chronology  and 
limits  of  their  occupation  of  Italian  soil  see  Etruru:  section 
Language).  Of  all  the  other  tribes  that  inhabited  Italy  down 
to  the  classical  period,  of  whose  speech  there  is  any  record 
(whether  explicit  or  in  the  form  of  names  and  glosses),  it  is 
impossible  to  roabtain  that  any  one  does  not  belong  to  the 
Indo-European  group.  Putting  aside  the  Etruscan,  and  also 
the  different  Greek  dialects  of  the  Greek  colonies,  like  Cumae, 
Neapolis,  Tarentum,  and  proceeding  from  the  south  to  the 
north,  the  different  languages  or  dialects,  of  whose  separate 
existence  at  some  time  between,  say,  6oq  and  200  B.C.,  we  can 
be  sure,  may  be  enumerated  as  follows:  (1)  Sicel,  (3)  South 
Oscdn  and  Oscan,  (3)  Messapian,  (4)  North  Oscan,  (5)  Volscian, 
(6)  East  Italic  or  "  Sabellic,"  (7)  Latim'an.  (8)  Sabine,  (9)  Iguvme 
or  "  Umbrian,"  (10)  Gallic,  (11)  Ligurian  and  (12)  Venetic. 

Between  several  of  these  dialects  it  is  probable  that  closer 
affinities  exist,  (i)  It  is  probable,  though  not  v«y  deariy 
demonstrated,  that  Venetic,  East  Italic  and  Messapian  are 
connected  together  and  with  the  ancient  dialecu  spoken  in 
Illyria  {q.v.),  so  that  these  might  be  provisionally  entitled  the 
AdriaUc  group,  to  vrhich  the  language  spoken  by  the  Eteocretes 
of  the  dty  of  Praesos  in  Crete  down  to  the  4th  century  B.C. 
was  perhaps  akin.  (3)  Too  little  is  known  of  the  Sicel  language 
to  make  dear  more  than  its  Indo-European  character.  But 
it  must  be  reckoned  among  the  languages  of  Italy  because  of  the 
well-supported  tradition  of  the  early  existence  of  the  Sicels  in 
Latium  (see  Sicuu).  Their  possible  place  in  the  earlier  stratum 
of  Indo-European  population  is  discussed  uiuier  Sabini.  How 
far  also  the  language  or  languages  spoken  in  Bruttium  and  at 
certain  points  of  Lucania,  such  as  Anxia,  differed  from  the 
Oscan  of  Samnium  and  Campania  there  is  not  enough  evidence 
to  show  (see  BRtrrrzi).  (3)  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  any 
actual  inscriptions  which  can  be  referred  with  certainty  to  the 
language  of  the  Ligurcs,  but  some  other  evidence  seems  to  link 
them  with  the  -CO'  peoples,  whose  early  distribution  is  discussed 
under  Volsci  and  Liguria.  (4)  It  is  difficult  to  point  to  any 
definite  evidence  by  which  wc  may  determine  the  dates  of  the 
earliest  appearance  of  GaUic  tribes  in  the  north  of  Italy,  No 
satisfactory  collection  has  been  made  of  the  Celtic  inscriptions  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  though  many  are  scattered  about  in  different 
museums.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  archaeological  stratification  in  deposits  like  those  of  Bologna 
shows  that  the  Gallic  period  supervened  upon  the  Etruscan. 
Until  a  sdentific  collection  of  the  kxal  and  personal  names  of 
this  district  has  been  made,  and  until  the  archaeological  evidence 
is  clearly  interpreted,  it  is  impossible  to  go  beyond  the  region 
of  conjecture  as  to  the  tribe  or  tribes  occupying  the  vaUey  of 
the  P6  before  the  two  invasions.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
Celtic  and  Etruscan  dements  together  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  district  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps 
down  to  its  Romanization,  which  took  place  gradtially  In  the 
course  of  the  2nd  century  bx.  Thdx  lingtiistic  ndghboun 
were  Ligurian  in  the  south  and  south-west,  and  the  Veneti 
on  the  easL 

We  know  from  the  Roman  historians  that  t  large  force  of 
Gauls  came  as  far  south  as  Rome  in  the  year  390  b.<?.,  and  that 
some  part  of  this  horde  settled  in  what  was  henceforward  known 
as  the  Ager  CatUcus,  the  easternmost  strip  of  coast  in  what  was 
later  known  as  Umbria,  induding  the  towns  of  Caes&ia,  Ravenna 
and  Ariminum.    A  bilingual  inscription  (Gallic  and  Latin)  of 
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the  and  century  B.C.  was  found  as  far  aonth  as  Tuder,  the  modern 
Todi  {Italic  Diaiedit  ii.  52S;  Stokes,  BtBtmberger's  BeikUge, 
XI,  p.  Hi). 

(5)  Turning  now  to  the  languages  which  constitute  the  Italic 
group  in  the  narrower  sense,  (a)  Oscan;  {h)  the  dialect  of  VeUtrae, 
commonly  called  Volsciatt;  (c)  Latinian  (i.e.  Latin  and  its 
nearest  congeners-,  like  Faliscan);  and  {d)  Umbrian  (or,  as  it 
may  more  safely  be  called,  Iguvine),  two  principles  of  classifica- 
tion offer  themselves,  of  which  the  first  is  purely  linguistic,  the 
second  linguistic  and  topographical.  Writers  on  the  ethnology 
of  Italy  have  been  hitherto  content  with  the  first,  namely,  the. 
broad  distinction  between  the  dialects  which  preserved  the  Indo- 
European  velars  (especially  the  breathed  plosive  q)  as  velars  or 
back-palatals  (gutturals),  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a 
IP-sound,  and  the  dialects  which  converted  the  velars  wholly 
into  labials,  for  example,  Latinian  quit  contrasted  with  Oscan, 
Volscian  and  Umbrian  pis  (see  further  Latin  Language). 

This  distinction,  however,  takes  us  but  a  little  way  towards 
an  historical  grouping  of  the  tribes,  since  the  only  Latinian 
dialects  of  which,  besides  Latin,  wrhave  inscriptions  are  Faliscan 
and  Marsian  (see  Fausci,  Marsi);  although  the  place-names 
of  the  Aequi  {q.v.)  suggest  that  they  belong  to  the  same  group 
in  this  respect.  Except,  therefore,  for  a  very  small  and  appar- 
ently isolated  area  in  the  north  of  Latium  and  south  of  Etruria, 
all  the  tribes  of  Italy,  though  their  idioms  differed  in  certain 
particulars,  are  left  undiscriminated.  This  presents  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  evidence  of  tradition,  which  asserts  very  strongly 
(i)  the  identity  of  the  Sabines  and  Samnites;  (a)  the  conquest 
of  an  earlier  population  by  this  tribe;  and  which  affords  (j) 
clear  evidence  ci  the  identity  of  the  Sabines  with  the  ruling 
class,  i.e,  the  patricians,  at  Rome  itself  (see  Sabini;  and  Rome. 
Early  History  and  Elknotogy). 

Some  clue  to  this  enigma  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  second 
principle  of  classification  proposed  by  the  present  writer  at  the 
Congresso  Internationale  di  Scienre  Storichc  at  Rome  {Atti  del 
C0if£resM,ii)in  1903.  It  was  on  that  occasion  pomted  cut  that  the 
ethnica  or  tribal  and  oppidan  names  of  communities  belonging 
to  the  Sabine  stock  were  marked  by  the  use  of  the  suffa  -HO- 
as  in  Sahini't  and  that  there  was  some  linguistic  evidence  that 
this  stratum  of  population  overcame  an  earlier  population,  which 
used,  generally,  ethnica  in  -CO-  or  -Tl-  (as  in  Marruci,  Ardeates, 
ti^nsfonned  later  into  Marrucini,  Ardeatini^, 

The  validity  of  this  distinction  and  its  results  are  discussed 
under  Sabini  and  VoLsa,  but  it  is  well  to  state  here  its  chief 
consequences. 

I.  Latin  will  be  counted  the  language  of  the  earlier  plebeian 
stratum  of  the  population  of  Rome  and  Latium,  probably  once 
spread  over  a  large  area  of  the  peninsula,  and  akin  in  some 
degree  to  the  language  or  languages  spoken  in  north  Italy 
before  either  the  Etruscan  or  the  GaJlic  invasions  began. 

3.  It  would  follow,  on  the  other  hand,  that  what  is  called 
Oscan  represented  the  language  of  the  invading  Sabines  (more 
correctly  Safines),  whose  racial  affinities  would  seem  to  be 
of  a  distinctly  more  northern  cast,  and  to  mark  them,  like  the 
Dorians  or  Achaeans  in  Greece,  as  an  early  wave  of  the  invaders 
who  more  than  once  in  later  history  have  vitally  influenced  the 
fortunes  of  the  tempting  southern  land  into  which  they  forced 
their  way. 

5.  What  is  called  Vdsdan,  known  only  from  the  important 
inscription  of  the  town  of  Velitrae,  and  what  is  called  Umbrian, 
known  from  the  famous  Iguvine  Tables  with  a  few  other  records, 
would  be  regarded  as  Safine  dialects,  spoken  by  Safine  com- 
munities who  had  become  more  or  less  isolated  in  the  midst 
of  the  earlier  and  possibly  partly  Etruscanizcd  populations,  the 
result  being  that  as  early  as  the  4th  century  B.C.  their  language 
had  suffered  corruptions  which  it  escaped  both  in  the  Samnite 
mountains  and  in  the  independent  and  self -contained  community 
of  Rome. 

For  fuller  details  the  reader  mutt  be  referred  to  the  separate 
articles  already  mentioned,  and  to  Iguvium,  Pjcbnum.Osca  Lingua, 
Marsi. Aequi, Siculi and Liguria.  Sucharchaeoloclcale^'idcnccas 
can  be  connected  with  the  lineuisUc  data  will  there  be  dt^ussed. 

(R.S.C.) 


B.  Consolidation  of  Italy 


We  have  seen  that  the  name  of  Italy  was  originally  a| 
only  to  the  southernmost  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  was  oft 
gradually  extended  so  as  to  comprise  the  central  regions,  sm* 
as  Latium  and  Campania,  which  were  designated  by  writemj 
late  as  Thucydides  and  Aristotle  as  in  Opicia.    The  progresaM 
this  change  cannot  be  followed  in  detail,  but  there  can  be  lil|i 
doubt  that  the  extension  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  the  gradai 
union  of  the  nations  of  the  peninsula  under  one  dominant  powd| 
would  contribute  to  the  introduction,  or  rather  would  make  Xfl 
necessity  felt,  for  the  use  of  one  general  appellation.    At  fiflU 
indeed,  the  term  was  apparently  confined  to  the  regions  of  tftl 
central  and  southern  districts,  exclusive  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  ai 
the  whole  trad  north  of  the  Apennines^  and  this  continued  ti^, 
be  the  official  or  definite  signification  of  the  name  down  to  Uh. 
end  of  the  republic.   But  the  natural  limits  of  Italy  are  so  clei 
marked  that  the  name  came  to  be  generally  employed  as  a 
graphical  term  at  a  much  earlier  period.    Thus  we  already 
Polybius  repeatedly  applying  it  in  this  wider  signification  to 
whole  country,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Alps;  and  it  is  evi<f 
from  many  passages  in  the  Latin  writers  that  ihis  was  the  ian\\ 
use  of  the  term  in  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Caesar.    The  ofifi 
distinction  was,  however,  still  retained.    Cisalpine  Gaul,  incli 
ing  the  whole  of  northern  Italy,  still  constituted  a  "  province,'^ 
an  appellation  never  applied  to  Italy  itself.    As  such  it  )MA 
assigned  to  Julius  Caesar,  together  with  Transalpine  Caul, 
and  it  was  not  till  he  crossed  the  Rubicon  that  he  entered  Ila^ 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

Augustus  was  the  first  who  gave  a  definite  administrativt 
organization  to  Italy  aa  a  whole,  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
official  sanction  to  that  wider  acceptation  of  the  name  which 
had  already  established  itself  in  familiar  usage,  and  which  hat 
continued  to  prevail  ever  since. 

The  division  of  Italy  intoeleven  regions,  instituted  by  Augustus 
for  administratfve  purposes,  which  continued  in  official  mac  till 
the  reign  of  Constantinc,  was  based  mainly  on  the  territorial 
divisions  previously  existing,  and  preserved  with  few  exceptions 
the  ancient  limits. 

The  first  region  comprised  Latium  (in  the  more  extended  sense 
of  the  term,  as  including  the  land  of  the  Volsci.  Hemici  and 
Anrunci),  together  with  Campania  and  the  district  of  the 
Picentini.  It  thus  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to 
that  of  the  Silarus  (see  Latium). 

The  second  region  included  Aptih'a  and  Calabria  (the  name 
by  which  the  Romans  usually  designated  the  district  known  to 
the  Greeks  as  Messapia  or  lapygia),  together  with  the  land  of  the 
Hirpim',  which  had  usually  been  considered  as  a  part  of  Samnium. 

The  third  region  contained  Lucania  and  Bruttium;  it  was 
botmded  on  the  west  coast  by  the  Sikrus,  on  the  east  by  the 
Bradanus. 

The  fourth  region  comprised  all  the  Samnites  (except  the 
Hii>ini),  together  with  the  Sabines  and  the  cognate  tribes  of 
the  Frentanl,  Marrucini,  Marsi,  Peligni,  Vestini  and  AequicuU. 
It  was  separated  from  ApuUa  on  the  south  by  the  river  Tifemus, 
and  from  Picentmi  on  the  north  by  the  Matrinus. 

The  fifth  region  was  composed  solely  of  Picenum,  eictending 
along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  the  mouth  of  the  Matrinus 
to  that  of  the  Aesis,  beyond  Ancona. 

The  sixth  region  was  formed  by  Umbria,  in  the  more  extended 
sense  of  the  term,  as  including  the  Ager  CalKctis,  along  tbe  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  from  the  Aesis  to  the  Ariminus,  and  separated 
from  Etruria  on  the  west  by  the  Tiber. 

The  seventh  region  Consisted  of  Etruria,  which  preserved 
its  ancient  limits,  extending  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  and  separated  from  Liguria  on  the  north  by  the  river 
Macra. 

The  eighth  region,  termed  Gallia  Cispadana,  comprised  the 
southern  portion  of  Cisalpine  Gatil,  and  was  bounded  on  thesorth 
(as  its  name  implied)  by  the  river  Padus  or  Po,  from  above 
Placentia  to  its  mouth.  It  was  separated  from  Etruria  and 
Umbria  by  the  main  dui&i  of  the  Apennines;  and  the  ri>v«r 
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Arimmus  was  sabstitutod  for  the  ftr-famcd  KmUcon  as  its  limit 
on  the  Adriatic 

The  ninth  region  comprised  Liguria,  extending  along  the  sea- 
coast  from  the  Varus  to  the  Macra,  and  inland  as  far  as  the  river 
Padus,  which  constituted  its  northern  boundary  from  its  source 
in  Mount  Vesulus  to  its  confluence  with  the  Trebia  just  above 
Placentia. 

The  tenth  region  included  Venetia  from  the  Padus  and  Adriatic 
to  the  Alps,  to  which  was  annexed  the  nei^ibouring  peninsula 
of  Istria,  and  to  the  west  the  territory  of  the  Cenomani,  a  Gaulish 
tribe,  extending  from  the  Athesis  to  the  Addua,  which  had 
previously  been  regarded  as  a  part  of  Gallia  Ciaalpina. 

The  eleventh  region,  known  as  Gallia  Transpadana,  included 
all  the  rest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  from  the  Padus  on  the  south  and 
the  Addua  on  the  east  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

The  arrangements  thus  established  by  Augustus  continoed 
almost  unchanged  till  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  formed  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  admmistiative  divisioos  nntE  the  faU 
of  the  Western  empire. 

The  mainstay  of  the  Roman  military  conttftl  of  Italy  first, 
and  of  the  whole  empire  afterwards,  was  the  splendid  system  of 
BoMdM.  "W"**'  ^  '***  supremacy  of  Rome  extended  itself 
over  Italy,  the  Roman  road  qrston  grew  step  by  step, 
each  fresh  conquest  being  marked  liy  the  pushing  forward  of 
roads  through  the  heart  of  the  newly-won  territory,  and  the 
establtshment  of  fortresses  in  connexion  with  them.  It  was  in 
Italy  that  the  military  value  of  a  network  of  roads  was  first 
appreciated  by  the  Romans,  and  the  lesson  stood  them  in  good 
stead  in  the  provinces.  And  it  was  for  military  reasons  that 
from  mere  cart-tracks  they  were  developed  into  permanent 
highways  (T.  Ashby,  in  Papers  of  ike  British  StkoU  at  Rome, 
t.  129).  Prom  Rome  itself  roads  radiated  in  all  directions. 
Communications  with  the  south-east  were  mainly  prokrided 
by  the  Via  Appia  (the  '*  qoecn  of  Roman  roads,"  as  Stat  ius  called 
it)  and  the  Via  Latina,  which  met  close  to  Casilinum,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Voltumus^  5  m..N.W.  of  Capua,  the  second  dty  in 
Italy  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  and  the  centre  of  the  road  system 
of  Campania.  Here  the  Via  Appia  turned  eastward  towards 
Bcnevcntum.  while  the  Via  Popilia  continued  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  through  the  Campanian  plain  and  thence  southwards 
through  the  mountains  of  Lucania  and  Bruttii  as  far  as  Rhegium. 
Coast  roads  of  minor  importance  as  means  of  through  com* 
municatjon  also  existed  on  both  sides  of  the  "  toe  "  of  the  boot. 
Other  roads  ran  south  from  Capua  to  Cumae,  Puteoli  (the  most 
important  harbour  of  Campania),  and  Neapolis,  which  could 
also  be  reached  by  a  coast  road  from  Mintumoe  on  the  Via  Appia. 
From  Beneventura,  another  important  road  centre,  the  Via 
Appia  itself  ran  south-^st  through  the  mountains  past  Venusia 
to  Tarentum  on  the  south«west  coast  of  the  "  heel,**  and  thence 
across  Calabria  to  Brundusium,  while  Trajan's  correction  of  it, 
following  an  older  mule-track,  ran  north-east  through  the  moun- 
tains and  then  through  the  lower  ground  of  Apulia,  reaching  the 
coast  at  Barium.  Both  met  at  Brundusium,  the  principal  port 
for  the  East.  From  Aequum  Tuticum,  on  the  Via  Tlraiana, 
the  Via  Herculia  ran  to  tjie  sovth-east,  crossing  the  oWcr  Via 
Appia,  then  sooth  to  Potentia  and  so  on  to  join  the  Via  Popilia 
in  the  centre  of  Lucania. 

The  only  highroad  of  importance  which  left  Rome  and  ran 
eastwards,  the  Via  Valeria,  was  not  completed  as  far  as  the 
Adriatic  before  the  time  of  Claudius;  but  on  the  north  and  north- 
west started  the  main  highways  which  communicated  with  central 
and  northern  Italy,  and  with  all  that  part  of  the  Roman  empire 
which  was  accessible  by  land.  The  Via  Salaria,  a  very  ancient 
road,  with  its  branch,  the  Via  Caecilia,  ran  north-eastwards  to 
the  Adriatic  coast  and  so  also  did  the  Via  Flaminia,  which  reached 
thecoast  at  Fanum  Fortunae,  and  thence  followed  it  to  Ariminum. 
The  road  along  the  east  coast  from  Fanum  Fortunae  down  to 
Barium,  which  connected  the  terminations  of  the  Via  Salaria 
and  Via  Valeria,  and  of  other  roads  farther  south  crossing  from 
Campania,  had  no  special  name  in  ancient  times,  as  far  as  we 
know.  The  Via  Flaminia  was  the  earliest  and  most  important 
road  to  the  north;  and  it  was  soon  extended  (in  187  B.C.)  by 


the  Via  Aemilia  nmoing  throuji^  Bonoaia  as  far  as  Plaoentia, 
in  an  almost  absolutely  straight  line  between  the  plain  of  thc^ 
Po  and  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  In  the  same  year  a  road  was 
constructed  over  the  Apennines  from  Bononia  to  Arretiuro,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  until  later  that  the  Via 
Cassia  was  made,  giving  a  direct  communication  between 
Arretium  and  Rone.  The  Via  Clodia  was  an  alternative  route 
to  the  Cassia  for  the  first  portion  out  of  Rome,  a  branch  having 
b^en  built  at  the  same  time  from  Florentia  to  Lucca  and  Luna. 
Alo^g  the  west  coast  the  Via  Aurelia  ran  up  to  Pisa  and  was 
continued  by  another  Via  Aemilia  to  Genoa.  Thence  the  Via 
Postumia  led  to  Dertona,  Placentia  and  Cremona,  while  the  Via 
Aemilia  and  the  Via  Julia  Augusta  continued  along  the  coast  into 
Gallia  Narbooeosia. 

The  road  system  of  Gsalpine  Gaul  was  mainly  conditioned 
by  the  rivers  which  had  to  be  crossed,  and  the  Alpine  passes 
which  had  to  be  approached. 

Cremona,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Po,  was  an  Important 
meeting  point  of  roads  and  Hostilia  (OstigUa)  another;  so  also 
was  Patavium,  farther  east,  and  Altiaum  and  Aquileia  farther 
east  sttli  Roads^  indeed,  were  almost  as  plentiful  as  railways 
at  the  present  d^  in  the  basin  of  the  Po. 

As  to  the  mads  leading  out  of  Italy,  from  Aquileia  roads 
diverged  northwatd  into  Raetia,  eastward  to  Noricum  and 
Pannonia,  and  southwards  to  the  Istrian  and  Dalmatian  coasts. 
Farther  west  came  the  roads  over  the  higher  Alpine  passes— 
the  Brenner  from  Verona,  the  Scptimer  and  the  Splijgen  from 
Clavenna  (Chiavenns),  the  Great  and  the  Little  St  Bernard  from 
Augwta  Praetoria  (Aosta)^  and  theldont  Gendvre  from  Augusta 
Taurinonun  (Turin). 

Westward  two  short  but  Important  roads  led  on  each  side  of 
the  Tiber  to  the  gtttl  harbour  at  its  mouth;  while  the  coast 
of  Latium  was  si4>plied  with  a  coast  road  by  Septimius  Sevenis. 
To  the  south-west  the  roads  were  short  and  of  little  importance. 

On  ancient  ItaHao  geo^phy  in  general  see  articles  in  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  Realeniyclopadte  (i%9,  sag);  Corpus  inscribtionum 
Latinarum  (Berlin.  i$6a  sqq.):  C,  Stranorclio,  Geografia  dell'  Italia 
(Turin,  1890-1892);  H.  Nissen.  llalische  Lanieskunde  (BcHin.  1883- 
1903);  also  references  in  articles  Rome,  Latium,  &c        (T.  As.) 

C.  FtOM  476  to  1796 

The  year  476  opened  a  new  age  for  the  Italian  people.  Odoacer, 
a  chief  of  the  Hetulians,  deposed  Romulus,  the  last  Augustus 
of  the  West,  and  placed  the  peninsula  beneath  the  tituhir  sway 
of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  At  Pavia  the  barbarian  conquerors 
of  Italy  proclaimed  h!m  king,  and  he  received  from  Zeno  the 
dignity  of  Roman  patrician.  Thus  began  that  system  of  mixed 
government,  Teutonic  and  Roman,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a 
national  monarch,  impressed  the  institutions  of  new  Italy  from 
the  eariiest  date  with  dualism.  The  same  revohation  vested 
supreme  authority  in  a  non-resident  and  fneffident  autocrat, 
whose  title  gave  him  the  right  to  interfere  in  Italian  affairs,  but 
who  lacked  the  power  and  will  to  rute  the  people  for  his  own  or 
their  advantage.  Odoacer  inaugurated  that  long  scries  of  foreign 
rulers — Greeks,  Franks,  Germans,  Spaniards  andAustrians — 
who  have  successively  contributed  to  the  misgovemment  of 
Italy  firom  distant  seats  of  empire. 

I.  Colkk  and  Lombard  Kingdoms. — ^In  488  Theodoric,  king  of 
the  East  Goths,  received  commission  from  the  Creek  emperor, 
Zeno,  to  undertake  the  affairs  of  Italy.  He  defeated  Odoacer, 
drove  him  to  Raycnna,  besieged  him  there,  and  in  493  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  murdering  the  Henilian  chief 
with  his  own  hand.  Theodoric  respected  the  Roman  institutions 
which  he  found  in  Italy,  held  the  Eternal  City  sacred,  and  governed 
by  minislers  chosen  from  the  Roman  population.  He  settled 
at  Ravenna,  which  had  been  the  capital  of  Italy  since  the  days 
of  Honorius,  and  which  still  testifies  by  its  monuments  to  the 
Gothic  chief tain*s  Romanizing  policy.  Those  who  believe  that 
the  Italians  would  have  gained  strength  by  unification  In  a  single 
monarchy  must  regret  that  this  Gothic  kingdom  lacked  the 
elements  of  stabih'ty.  The  Coths,  except  in  the  valley  of  the 
Po,  resembled  an  army  of  occupation  rather  than  a  people 
numerous  enough  to  blend  with  the  Italic  stock.    Though  their 
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rule  WIS  favourable  to  the  RoiAans,  tbey  were  Ariana;  and 
religious  <fifferences,  combined  witb  the  pride  and  jealousies 
of  a  nation  accustomed  to  imperial  honours,  rendered  the  in- 
habitants of  Italy  eager  to  throw  off  their  yoke.  When,  there- 
fore, Justinian  undertook  the  reconquest  of  Italy,  his  generals, 
Belisarius  and  Narses,  were  supported  by  the  south.  The  struggle 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Goths  Was  carried  on  for  fourteen  years, 
between  539  and  553*  when  Teias,  the  last  Gothic  king,  was 
finally  defeated  fai  a  bloody  battle  near  Vesuvhis.  At  its  close 
the  provinces  of  Italy  were  placed  beneath  Greek  dukes,  controlled 
by  a  governor-general,  entitled  exarch,  who  ruled  in  the  Byzantine 
emperor's  name  at  Ravenna. 

This  new  settlement  lasted  but  a  few  years.  Narses  had 
employed  Lombard  auxiliaries  in  his  campaigns  against  the 
rb0  Goths;  and  when  he  was  recalled  by  an  insulting 

LombarOM,  message  from  the  empress  in  565,  he  is  said  to  have 
invited  this  fiercest  and  rudest  of  the  Teutonic  clans 
to  seize  the  spoib  of  Italy.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Lombards, 
their  ranks  swelled  by  the  Gcpidae,  whom  they  had  lately 
con<)uered,  and  by  the  wrecks  of  other  barbarian  tribes,  passed 
southward  under  their  king  Alboin  in  568.  The  Hcrulian 
invaders  had  been  but  a  band  of  adventurers;  the  Goths  were 
an  army;  the  Lombards,  far  more  formidable,  were  a  nation 
in  movement.  Pavia  offered  stubborn  resistance;  but  after 
a  three  years'  siege  it  was  taken,  and  Alboin  made  it  the  capital 
of  his  new  kingdom. 

In  order  to  understand  the  future  history  of  Italy,  ft  is  necessary 
to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  method  pursued  by  the  Lombards 
in  their  conquest.  Penetrating  the  peninsula,  and  advancing 
like  a  glacier  or  half-liquid  stream  of  mud,  they  occupied  the 
valley  of  the  Po,  and  moved  slowly  downward  through  the  centre 
of  the  country.  Numerous  as  they  were  compared  with  their 
Gothic  predecessors,  they  had  not  strength  or  multitude  enough 
to  occupy  the  whole  peninsula.  Venice,  which  since  the  days 
of  Attib  had  offered  an  a^lum  to  Roman  refugees  from  the 
northern  cities,  was  left  untouched.  So  was  Genoa  with  its 
Riviera.  Ravenna,  entrenched  within  her  lagoons,  remained 
a  Greek  city.  Rome,  protected  by  invincible  prestige,  escaped. 
The  sea-coast  cities  of  the  south,  and  the  islands,  Sicily,  Sardinia 
and  Corsica,  preserved  their  independence.  Thus  the  Lombards 
ncilher  occupied  the  extremities  nor  subjugated  the  brain-centre 
of  the  counliy.  The  strength  of  Alboin's  kingdom  was  in  the 
north;  his  capital,  Pavia.  As  his  people  pressed  southward, 
they  omitted  (o  possess  themselves  of  the  coasts;  and  what 
was  worse  for  the  future  of  these  conquerors,  the  original  impetus 
of  the  invasion  was  checked  by  the  untimely  murder  of  Alboin 
in  573.  After  this  event,  the  semi-independent  chiefs  of  the 
Lombard  tribe,  who  borrowed  the  title  of  dukes  from  their 
Roman  predecessors,  seem  to  have  been  contented  with  con- 
solidating their  power  in  the  districts  each  had  occupied.  The 
duchies  of  Spoleto  in  the  centre,  and  of  Benevento  in  the  south, 
inserted  wedge-like  into  the  middle  of  the  peninsula,  and  enclos- 
ing independent  Rome,  were  but  loosely  united  to  the  kingdom 
at  Pavia.  Italy  was  broken  up  into  districts,  each  offering 
points  for  attack  from  without,  and  fostering  the  seeds  of  internal 
revolution.  Three  separate  capitals  must  be  discriminated- 
Pa  via,  the  seat  of  the  new  Lombard  kingdom;  Ravenna,  the 
garrison  city  of  the  Byzantine  emperor;  and  Rome,  the  rallying 
point  of  the  old  Aation,  where  the  successor  of  St  Peter  was 
already  beginning  to  assume  that  national  protectorate  which 
proved  so  influential  in  the  future. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  write  the  history  of  the  Lombard  kingdom 
in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  rule  of  the  Lombards  proved 
Mt  first  far  more  oppressive  to  the  native  population,  and  was 
less  intdligent  of  their  old  customs,  than  that  of  the  Goths  had 
been.  Wherever  the  Lombards  had  the  upper  hand,  they  placed 
the  country  under  military  rule,  resembling  in  its  general 
character  what  we  now  know  as  the  feudal  system.  Though 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Roman  bws  were  still  ad- 
ministered within  the  cities,  yet  the  Lombard  axle  was  that  of 
the  kingdom;  and  the  Lombards  being  Arians,  they  added  the 
«f>preision  of  religious  intolerance  to  thai  of  martial  despotism 


and  barbtfoos  cupidity.  The  Italians  were  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity  when  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604),  having 
strengthened  his  position  by  diplomatic  relations  witb  the 
duchy  of  Spoleto,  and  brought  about  the  conversion  of  the 
Lombards  to  orthodoxy,  raised  the  cause  of  the  remaimi^g 
Roman  populatksn  throughout  Italy.  The  fruit  of  his  policy, 
which  made  of  Rome  a  counterpoise  against  the  effete  empire 
of  the  Greeks  upon  the  one  hand  and  against  the  pressure  of  the 
feudal  kingdom  on  the  other,  was  seen  in  the  succeeding  centtiry. 
When  Leo  the  Isaurian  published  his  decrees  against  the  woohip 
of  images  in  726,  Gregory  IL  allied  himself  with  Uudpmnd, 
the  Lombard  king,  threw  off  allegiance  to  Byzantitun,  and 
established  the  autonomy  of  Rome^  This  pope  initiated  the 
dangerous  policy  of  playing  one  hostile  force  off  against  another 
with  a  view  to  securing  independence.  He  used  the  Londbarda 
in  his  struggle  with  the  Greeks,  leaving  to  his  successors  the 
duty  of  checking  these  unnatural  allies.  This  was  accomplished 
by  calling  the  Franks  in  against  the  Lombards.  Liudprand 
pressed  hard,  not  only  upon  the  Greek  dominions  of  the  exarchate, 
but  also  upon  Rome.  His  successors,  Rachis  and  Aistolf, 
attempted  to  follow  the  same  game  of  conquest.  But  the  popes, 
Gregory  III.,  Zachazy  and  Stephen  II.,  determining  at  any 
cost  to  espouse  the  national  cause  and  to  aggrandize  their  own 
office,  continued  to  rely  upon  tbe  Franks.  Pippin  twice  croned 
the  Alps,  and  forced  Aistolf  to  relinquish  his  acquisitions, 
inchiding  Ravenna,  Pentapolis,  tbe  coast  towns  of  Ronugna 
and  some  cities  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto.  These  he  handed 
over  to  the  pope  of  Rome^  This  donation  of  Pippin  in  756 
confirmed  the  papal  see  in  the  protectorate  of  the  ItaUc  party, 
and  conferred  upon  it  sovereign  rights.  The  virtual  outcome 
of  the  contest  carried  on  by  Rome  since  the  year  736  with 
Byzantium  and  Pavia  was  to  place  the  popes  in  the  position 
held  by  the  Greek  exarch,  and  to  confirm  the  limitation  of  the 
Lombard  kingdom.  Wejnust,  however,  be  cautious  to  rementber 
that  the  south  of  Italy  was  comparatively  unaffected.  The 
dukes  of  the  Greek  enqure  and  the  Lombard  dukes  of  Benevento, 
together  with  a  few  autonomous  commercial  cities,  still  divided 
Italy  below  the  Campagna  of  Rome  (see  Lombards). 

11.  Prankish  Emperors. — The  Franko-Papal  alliance,  which 
conferred  a  crown  on  Pippin  and  sovereign  rights  upon  the  see 
of  Rome,  held  within  itself  that  ideal  of  mutually  cbmHtm 
supporting  papacy  and  empire  which  exercised  so  f*e  OrMt 
poweriul  an  influence  in  medieval  history.  When 
Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne)  deposed  his  father-in- 
law  Desidcrius,  the  last  Lombard  king,  in  774,  and 
when  he  received  the  drdet  of  the  empire  from  Leo  IIL  at  Rome 
in  Soo,  he  did  but  complete  and  ratify  the  compact  offered  to 
his  grandfather,  Charles  Martel,  by  Gregory  III.  The  relations 
between  the  new  emperor  and  the  pope  were  ill  defined;  and 
this  proved  the  source  of  infim'te  disasters  to  Italy  and  Europe 
in  the  sequel.  But  for  the  moment  each  seemed  necessary  to 
the  other;  and  that  sufficed.  Charies  took  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  as  limited  by  Pippin's  settlement.  The  pope 
was  confirmed  in  his  rectorship  of  the  cities  ceded  by  Aistolf, . 
with  the  further  understanding,  tacit  rather  than  expressed, 
that,  even  as  he  had  wrung  these  provinces  for  the  Italic  people 
from  both  Greeks  and  Lombards,  so  in  the  future  he  might 
claim  the  protectorate  of  such  portions  of  Italy,  extemaj  to  the 
kingdom,  as  he  should  be  able  to  acquire.  This,  at  any  rate, 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  that  obscure  re-settlement  of  the 
pcninsuk  which  Charles  effected.  The  kingdom  of  luly,  trans* 
mitted  on  hb  death  by  Charles  the  Great,  and  afterwards  con- 
firmed to  his  grandson  Lothar  by  (he  peace  of  Verdun  in  843, 
stretched  from  the  Alps  to  Terradna.  The  duchy  of  Benevento 
remained  tributary,  but  independent.  The  cities  of  Gaeta  and 
Naples,  Sidly  and  the  so-called  Theme  of  Lorabardy  in  South 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  still  recognized  the  Byzantine  emperor. 
Venice  stood  aloof,  professing  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  East. 
The  parcels  into  which  tbe  Lombards  had  divided  the  peninsula 
remained  thus  virtually  unaltered,  except  for  the  new  authority 
acquired  by  the  see  of  Rome. 

Internally  Charles  left  the  affai^nol  the  Italian  kingdom 
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much  08  he  found  tbcm^  except  that  be  appears  to  have 
putsued  the  policy  of  breaking  up  the  biger  fiels  of  the  Lombards, 
substitutifig  counts  for  their  dukes,  and  adding  to  the  prmleges 
of  the  bishops.  We  may  reckon  these  measures  among  the 
earliest  advantages  extended  to  the  cities,  which  stiU  contained 
the  bulk  of  the  old  Roman  popuktion,  and  which  were  destined 
to  intervene  with  decisive  effect  two  centuries  later  in  ItaUan 
history.  It  du>uld  also  here  be  noticed  that  the  changes  intro> 
duced  into  the  holding  of  the  fiefs,  whether  by  altering  their 
boundaries  or  substituting  Prankish  for  Lombard  vassab, 
were  chief  among  the  causes  why  the  feudal  system  took  no 
permanent  hokl  in  Italy.  Feudalism  was  not  at  any  time  a 
national  institution.  The  hierarchy  of  dukes  and  marquises 
and  counts  consisted  of  foreign  soldiers  imposed  on  the  indigenous 
inhabitants;  and  the  rapid  succession  of  conquerore,  Lombards, 
Franks  and  Germans  following  each  other  at  no  long  interval, 
and  each  endeavouring  to  weaken  the  remaining  strength  of  his 
predecessor,  prevented  this  alien  hierarchy  from  acquiring 
fixity  by  permanence  of  tenure.  Among  the  many  miseries 
infliaed  upon  Italy  by  the  frequent  changes  of  her  northern 
rulers,  this  at  least  may  be  reckoned  a  blessing. 

The  Italians  acknowledged  eight  Ungs  of  the  house  of  CTharles 
the  Great,  ending  in  Charies  the  Fat,  who  was  deposed  in  888. 
Pnakitk  After  them  fSoMowcd  ten  sovereigns^  some  of  whom 
M'  have  been  misnamed  Italians  by  writers  too  eager 

f^f  to  catch  at  any  resemblance  of  national  glory  for  a 
^^''*  people  passive  in  the  hands  of  foreign  masters.  The 
truth  is  that  no  period  in  Italian  history  was  1«»  really  glorious 
than  that  which  came  to  a  close  in  961  by  Berengar  H/s  cession 
of  his  righu  to  Otto  the  Great.  It  was  a  period  marked  in  the 
first  place  by  Lite  conquests  of  the  Saracens,  who  began  to  occupy 
Sicily  eariy  in  the  gth  century,  overran  Calabria  and  Apulia^  took 
Ban  and  threatened  Rome.  In  the  second  place  it  was  nuurked 
by  a  restoration  of  the  Greeks  to  power.  In  890  they  estaUidied 
themselves  again  at  Bari,  and  ruled  the  Theme  of  Lorabardy  by 
means  of  an  officer  entitled  Catapan.  In  the  third  place  It  was 
marked  fay  a  decline  of  good  government  hi  Rome.  Etrly  in  the 
loth  century  the  papacy  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  noble  family, 
known  eventually  as  the  counts  of  Tuscuhim,  who  ^most 
succeeded  in  rendering  the  ofice  hereditary,  and  in  uniting  the 
dvil  and  ecclesiastical  functions  of  the  dty  under  a  single  m«nb«r 
of  their  house.  It  is  not  necessary  to  rdate  the  scandals  of 
Marosia's  and  Theodom's  female  reign,  the  infamies  of  Jclhn  XII. 
or  the  intrigues  which  tended  to  convert  Rome  into  a  dndiy. 
TIk  most  important  fact  for  the  historian  of  Italy  to  notice  is 
that  during  this  time  the  popes  abandoned,  not  only  their  high 
duties  as  chiefs  of  Christendoniy  but  also  their  protectorate  of 
Italian  liberties.  A  fourth  humiliating  episode  in  this  period 
was  the  invMim  of  the  Magyar  barbarians,  who  overran  the 
nortln  of  Italy,  and  reduced  its  fairest  provinces  to  the  condition 
of  a  wilderness.  Anarchy  and  misery  ace  indeed  the  main 
features  of  that  long  space  of  time  which  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  Charies  the  Great  and  the  descent  of  Otto.  Through 
the  almost  impeoetraUe  daricness  and  confusion  we  only  discern 
this  mnch,  that  Italy  was  powerless  to  constitute  herself  a 
nation. 

i  The  discords  which  followed  on  the  break-up  of  the  Carolingian 
power,  and  the  weakness  of  the  so-caMed  Italian  emperors,  who 
were  unable  to  control  the  feudatories  (marquises  of  Ivrea  and 
Tuscany,  dukes  of  Friuli  and  Spdkto),  from  whose  ranks  they 
sprang,  exposed  Itaify  to  ever-uicreasmg  mtmile.  The  ooont^ 
hy  this  time  had  become  thickly  coveted  over  with  castles,  the 
seats  of  greater  or  lesser  nobles,  all  of  whom  were  eager  to  detadi 
themselves  from  strict  alkgiaace  to  the  *'  Regwk"  The  cities, 
exposed  to  pillage  by  Huns  in  the  north  and  Saracens  in  the 
south,  and  ravaged  on  the  coast  by  Norse  piiates»  asserted  their 
right  to  enclose  themselves  with  walls,  and  tau^t  tbck  buii^lieis 
the  use  of  arms.  Within  the  circuit  of  their  ramparts,  the  bishops 
already  began  to  exercise  authority  in  rivalry  with  the  counts, 
to  whom  since  the  days  of  llieodoric,  had  been  entrusted  the 
fovcmroent  of  the  Italian  burghs.  Agreeably  to  feudal  customs, 
these  nobles,  as  they  grew  in  power,  retired  from  the  town, 


and  buit  themselves  fortresses  on  pofnts  of  vantage  hi  the 
neighbourhood.  Thus  the  titular  king  of  Italy  found  himself 
simultaneously  at  war  with  those  great  vassals  who  had  chosen 
him  from  their  own  class,  with  the  turbulent  factions  of  the 
Roman  aristocracy,  with  unruly  bislK^  in  the  growing  dties 
and  with  the  multitude  of  minor  counts  and  barons  who  occupied 
the  open  lands,  and  ndio  changed  sides  according  to  the  interests 
of  the  moment.  The  Ust  king  of  the  quasiJtalian  succession, 
Bcrengar  IL,  marquis  of  Ivrea  (951-961),  made  a  vigorous  effort 
to  restore  the  authority  of  the  regno;  and  had  he  succeeded,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  now  at  the  last  moment  Italy  might  have 
become  an  independent  nation.  But  this  attempt  at  unification 
was  reckoned  to  Berengar  for  a  crime.  He  only  won  the  hatred 
of  all  classes,  and  was  represented  by  the  obscure  annalists  of 
that  period  as  an  oppressor  of  the  churth  and  a  remorseless 
t3rranL  In  Italy,  divided  between  feudal  nobles  and  almost 
hereditary  ecclesiastics,  of  foreign  blood  and  alien  sympathies, 
there  was  no  national  feeling.  Berengar  stood  ak>ne  against  a 
multitude,  unanimous  in  their  intolerance  of  discipline.  His 
predecessor  in  the  kingdom,  Lothar,  had  left  a  young  and 
beautiful  widow,  Adelheid.  Bcrengar  imprisoned  her  upon  the 
Lake  of  Como^aod  threatened  her  with  a  forced  marriage  to  his 
son  Adalbert*  She  escaped  to  the  castle  of  Canossa,  where  the 
great  count  of  Tuscany  espoused  her  cause,  and  appealed  in 
her  behalf  to  Otto  the  Saxon.  The  king  of  Germany  descended 
into  Italy,  and  took  Adelheid  in  marriage.  After  this  episode 
Berengar  was  more  discredited  and  impotent  than  ever.  In  the 
extremity  of  his  fortunes  he  had  recourse  himself  to  Otto,  making 
a  formal  cession  of  the  ItaBan  kingdom,  in  his  own  name  and 
that  of  his  son  Adalbert,  to  the  Sa»m  as  his  overlord.  By  this 
slender  tie  the  crown  of  Italy  was  joined  to  that  of  Germany; 
and  the  formal  right  of  the  eleOed  king  of  Germany  to  be  con- 
sidered king  of  Italy  and  emperor  may  be  held  to  have  accrued 
from  this  epoch. 

UL  Tke  (kmum  Emptron^-^lkcnafiu  gained  nothing  by 
his  act  of  obedience  to  Otto.  The  great  Itai&n  nobles,  in  their 
turn,  appealed  to  Germany.  Otto  entered  Lombardy  s^^^g 
in  961,  deposed  Berengar,  assumed  the  crown  in  San  m^  aw. 
Ambrogio  at  Milan,  and  in  96s  was  proclaimed  «**■■ 
emperor  by  John  XII.  at  Rome.  Henceforward  •'^•™'* 
Italy  changed  raasten  according  as  one  or  other  of  the  German 
families  assumed  supremacy  beyond  the  Alps.  It  is  one  of  the 
strongest  instances  furnished  by  history  of  the  ftwdnation 
exeroiKd  by  an  idea  that  the  Italians  themselves  should  have 
grown  Co  glory  in  this  dependence  of  their  nation  upon  Caesan 
who  had  nothing  but  a  name  in  common  with  the  Roman 
Imperalor  of  the  pasL 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  notice  in  this  revolution  which 
placed  Otto  the  Great  upon  the  ia^>erial  throne  Is  that  the 
Italian  kingdom,  founded  by  the  Lombards,  recognised  fay 
the  Franks  and  recently  claimed  by  eminent  Italian  feudatories, 
virtually  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  merged  in  the  German  kingdom ; 
and,  since  for  the  German  princes  Germany  was  of  necessity 
their  first  care,  Italy  from  this  time  forward  began  to  be  left 
more  and  more  to  herself.  The  central  authority  of  Pavia  liad 
always  been  weak;  the  regno  bad  proved  Insufficient  to  combine 
the  notion.  But  now  even  that  shadow  of  union  disappeared, 
and  the  Italians  were  abandoned  to  the  slowly  working  influences 
which  tended  to  •divide  them  into  separate  states.  The  most 
brilliant  period  of  their  chequered  faistocy,  the  period  which 
includes  the  rise  of  communes,  the  exchange  of  municipal 
Hberty  for  despotism  and  the  graKhial  discrimination  of  the  five 
great  powers  (Mihw,  Venice,  Fknence,  the  Papacy  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples),  now  begbs.  Among  the  centrifugal  forces 
which  determined  the  future^  the  Italian  race  must  be  reckoned, 
first  and  foremost,  the  new  spirit  of  municipal  independence. 
We  have  seen  how  the  cities  enclosed  themselves  with  waUs, 
and  how  the  bishops  defined  their  authority  agahist  that  of 
the  counts.  Otto  encouraged  this  revolution  by  pladng  the 
enclosures  of  the  chief  burghs  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
counts.  Within  those  precincts  the  bishops  and  the  dtisens  were 
indepeodcnt  of  all  kudal  masters  but  the  empexor.   He  further 
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broke  the  power  of  the  great  vasuk  by  redtvisioos  of  tbeir  feuds, 
and  \^  the  creation  of  new  marches  which  he  assigned  to  his 
Gennan  foUowen.  In  this  way,  owing  to  the  dislocation  of  the 
ancient  aristocracy,  to  the  enlarged  jurisdiction  of  a  power  so 
democratic  as  the  episcopate,  and  to  the  increased  privileges  of 
the  burghs,  feudalism  received  a  powerful  check  in  Italy.  The 
Italian  people,  that  people  which  gave  to  the  world  the  commerce 
and  the  arts  of  Florence,  was  not  indeed  as  yet  apparent.  But  the 
conditions  under  which  it  could  arise,  casting  from  itself  all 
foreign  and  feudal  tranunels,  recognising  its  true  past  in  andent 
Rome,  and  reconstructing  a  civility  out  of  the  ruins  of  those 
glorious  memories,  were  now  at  last  granted.  The  nobles  from 
this  time  forward  retired  into  the  country  and  the  mountains, 
fortified  themselves  in  strong  places  outside  the  cities,  and  gave 
their  best  attentbn  to  fostering  the  rural  population.  Within 
the  cities  and  upon  the  open  lands  the  Italians,  in  this  and 
the  next  century,  doubkxl,  trebled  and  quadrupled  their 
numbers.  A  race  was  formed  strong  enough  to  keep  the 
empire  itself  in  check,  strong  enou^,  except  for  its  own 
internecine  contests,  to  have  formed  a  natk>n  equal  to  its 
happier  neighbours. 

The  recent  scandals  of  the  papacy  induced  Otto  to  deprive 
the  Romans  of  their  ri|^t  to  elect  popes.  But  when  he  died 
in  973,  his  son  Otto  IL  (married  to  Theophano  of  the  imperial 
Bysantine  house)  and  his  grandson.  Otto  III.,  who  descended 
into  Italy  in  996,  found  that  the  affairs  of  Rome  and  of  the 
aouthent  provinces  were  more  than  even  their  imperial  powers 
could  cope  with.  The  faction  of  the  counts  of  Tusculum  raised 
its  head  from  time  to  time  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  Rome  still 
claimed  to  be  a  commonwealth.  Otto  III.'s  untimely  death  in 
I002  introduced  new  discords.  Rome  fell  once  more  into  the 
hands  of  her  nobles.  The  Lombards  chose  Ardoin,  marquis  of 
Ivrea,  for  king,  and  Pavia  supported  his  claims  against  those  of 
Henry  of  Bavaria,  who  had  been  elected  in  Germany.  MiUn 
sided  with  Henry;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  first  eminent  instance 
of  cities  being  reckoned  powerful  allies  in  the  Italian  disputes  of 
sovereigns.  It  is  also  the  first  instance  of  that  bitter  feud 
between  the  two  great  capitals  of  Lombardy,  a  feud  rooted  in 
ancient  antipathies  between  the  Roman  population  of  Medio- 
lanum  and  the  Lombard  garrison  of  Alboin's  successors,  which 
proved  so  disastrous  to  the  national  cause.  Ardoin  retired  to 
a  monastery,  where  he  died  in  1015.  Henry  nearly  destroyed 
Pavia,  was  crowned  in  Rome  and  died  in  1024.  After  this  event 
Heribert,  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  invited  Conrad,  the  Fmnconian 
king  of  Germany,  into  Italy,  and  crowned  him  with  the  iron 
crown  of  the  kingdom. 

The  intervention  of  this  man,  Heribert,  compels  us  to  turn  a 
closer  glance  upon  the  cities  of  North  Italy.  It  is  here,  at  the 
HtHktrt  present  epoch  and  for  the  next  two  centuries,  that  the 
am^tk9  pith  and  nerve  of  the  Italian  nation  must  be  sought; 
f**^^^*^  and  among  the  buri^  of  Lombardy,  Milan,  the  eldest 
^"^**  daughter  of  ancient  Rome,  assumes  the  lead.  In 
Milan  we  hear  for  the  first  time  the  word  Comune.  In  Milan 
the  citixens  first  form  themselves  into  a  Parlammto»  In  Milan 
the  archbbhop  organizes  the  hitherto  voiceless,  defenceless 
population  into  a  community  capable  of  expressing  its  needs, 
and  an  army  ready  to  maintain  its  rights.  To  Heribert  is 
attributed  the  invention  of  the  Carroccio^  which  played  so 
singular  and  important  a  part  in  the  warfare  of  Italian  cities. 
A  huge  car  drawn  by  oxen,  bearing  the  standard  of  the  burgh, 
and  carrying  an  altar  with  the  host,  this  carrocdo,  like  the  ark 
of  the  Israelites,  formed  a  rallying  point  in  battle,  and  reminded 
the  armed  artisans  Chat  they  had  a  dty  and  a  churdi  to  fight  for. 
That  Heribert's  device  proved  effectual  in  raising  the  spirit  of 
his  burghers,  and  consolidating  them  into  a  formidable  band  of 
warriors,  b  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  speedily  adopted  in 
all  the  free  dties.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  at 
this  epoch  the  liberties  of  the  burghs  were  fully  devefeped.  The 
mass  of  the  people  remained  unrepresented  in  the  government; 
and  even  if  the  consuls  existed  in  the  days  of  Heribert,  they 
were  but  bumble  legal  officers,  transacting  business  for  their 
constituents  in  the  couru  of  the  bishop  and  lus  viscount.    It 


still  needed  nearly  a  cenfnry  of  struggle  to  render  the  burghen 
indepeiKlent  of  lordship,  with  a  fully  organized  commune, 
self'govemed  in  its  several  assemblies.  While  making  these 
reservations,  it  is  at  the  same  time  right  to  observe  that  certain 
Italian  communities  wera  more  advanced  upon  the  path  of 
independence  than  others.  This  is  specially  the  case  with  the 
maritime  ports.  Not  to  mention  Venice,  which  has  not  yet 
entered  the  Italian  community,  and  remains  a  Greek  free  dty, 
Genoa  and  Pisa  were  rapidly  rising  into  iU-defined  autonomy. 
Thdr  command  of  fleets  gave  them  incontestable  advantages* 
as  when.  Cor  instance,  Otto  II.  employed  the  Pisans  in  980  against 
the  Greeks  in  Lower  Italy,  and  the  Pisans  and  Genoese  together 
attacked  the  Saracens  of  Sardinia  in  X017.  Still,  speaking 
generally,  the  age  of  independence  for  the  burghs  had  only 
begun  when  Heribert  from  Milan  undertook  the  earliest 
organization  of  a  force  that  was  to  become  paramount  in  peace 
and  war. 

Next  to  Milan,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  politics 
even  more  than  Milan,  Rome  now  claims  attendoiL  The 
destinies  of  Italy  depended  upon  the  character  which  tf^mti 
the  see  of  St  Peter  should  assume.  Even  the  liberties 
of  her  republics  !n  the  north  hung  on  the  issue  of  a  contest  which 
in  the  itthand  12th  centuries  shook  Europe  to  its  farthest 
boundaries.  So  fatally  were  the  internal  affairs  of  that  magnifi* 
cent  but  unhappy  country  bound  up  with  concerns  which 
brought  the  forces  of  the  dvilized  world  into  play.  Her  andent 
prestige,  her  geographical  position  and  the  intellectual  primacy 
of  her  most  noble  children  rendered  Italy  the  battleground  of 
prindples  that  set  all  Christendom  in  motion,  and  by  the  dash 
of  which  she  found  herself  for  ever  afterwards  divided.  During 
the  reign  of  Conrad  IL,  the  party  of  the  counts  of  Tuscuhun 
revived  in  Rome;  and  Crescentius,  claiming  the  title  of  consul 
in  the  imperial  dty,  sought  onco  moro  to  control  the  election 
of  the  popes.  When  Henry  lU.,  the  son  of  Conrad,  entered 
Italy  in  1046,  he  found  three  popes  in  Rome.  These  he  abolished, 
and,  taking  the  appointment  into  his  own  hands,  gave  German 
bishops  to  the  see.  The  policy  thus  initiated  upon  the  precedent 
laid  down  by  Otto  the  Great  was  a  remedy  for  pressing  evils. 
It  saved  Rome  bom  becoming  a  duchy  in  the  hands  of  the 
TUsculum  house.  But  it  neither  raised  the  prestige  of  the  papacy, 
nor  could  it  satisfy  the  Italians,  who  rightly  regarded  the  Roman 
see  as  theirs.  Tliese  German  popes  were  short-lived  and  in* 
effident.  Their  appointment,  according  to  notions  which  defined 
themsdves  within  the  church  at  this  epoch,  was  simoniacal; 
and  during  the  long  minority  of  Henry  IV.,  who  succeeded 
his  father  in  1056,  the  terrible  Tuscan  monk,  Hildebrand  of 
Soana,  forged  weapons  which  he  used  with  deadly  effect  against 
the  presumption  of  the  empire.  The  condition  of  the  dturcfa 
seemed  desperate,  unless  it  could  be  purged  of  crying  scandals^ 
of  the  subjection  of  the  papacy  to  the  great  Roman  nobles, 
of  its  subordination  to  the  German  emperor  and  of  its  internal 
demoralization.  It  was  Hildebrand's  policy  throughout  three 
papades,  during  which  he  controlled  the  counsels  of  the  Vatican, 
and  before  he  himself  assumed  the  tiara,  to  prepare  the  mind 
of  Italy  and  Europe  for  a  mighty  change.  His  programme 
included  these  three  points:  (i)  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy; 
(a)  the  abolition  of  ecdesiastical  appointments  made  by  the 
secular  authority;  (3)  the  vesting  of  the  papal  election  in 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  clergy  and  people,  presided  over  by  the 
curia  of  cardinals.  How  Hildebrand  paved  the  way  for  these 
reforms  during  the  pontificates  of  Nicholas  II.  and  Alexander  IL, 
how  he  succeeded  in  raising  the  papal  office  from  the  depths  of 
degradation  and  subjection  to  illimitable  sway  over  the  iniods 
of  men  in  Europe,  and  how  his  warfare  with  the  empire  estab* 
lished  on  a  solid  basis  the  still  doubtful  independence  of  the 
Italian  btughs,  renewing  the  long  neglected  protectorate  of  the 
Italian  race,  and  bequeathing  to  his  successors  a  national  policy 
which  had  been  forgotten  by  the  popes  since  his  great  pre> 
dccessor  Gregory  IL,  forms  a  chapter  in  European  history  which 
must  now  be  interrupted.  We  have  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
unexpected  allies,  upon  whom  in  no  small  measure  his  success 
depended. 
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In  order  to  launtatn  some  thread  of  cODtinuity  through  the 
perplexed  and  tangled  vicissitudes  of  the  Italian  race,  it  has  been 
jf^ffg^  necessary  to  disregard  those  provinces  which  did  not 
i,,iBMf  immediately  contribute  to  the  formation  of  its  history. 
o/<ib*  For  this  reason  we  have  left  the  whole  of  the  south  up 
to  the  present  point  unnoticed.  Sidly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Mitf(sulmana«  the  Theme  of  Lombardy  abandoned  to 
the  weak  suzerainty  of  the  Greek  catapans,  the  Lombard  duchy 
of  Bencvento  sk)wly  falling  to  pieces  and  the  maritime  republics 
of  Naples,  Gaeta  and  Anulfi  extending  their  influence  by  com- 
merce in  the  Mediterranean,  were  in  effect  detached  from  the 
lulian  regno,  bej'ond  the  jurisidiction  of  Rome»  included  in  no 
parcel  of  luly  proper.  But  now  the  moment  had  arrived  when 
this  vast  group  of  provinces,  forming  the  future  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  was  about  to  enter  definitely  and  decisively  within 
the  boimds  of  the  Italian  community.  Some  Norman  adventuiers, 
on  pilgrimage  to  St  Michael's  shrine  on  Monte  Gargano,  lent 
their  swords  in  1017  to  the  Lombard  cities  of  Apulia  against  the 
Greeks.  Twelve  years  later  we  find  the  Normans  settled  at 
Aversa  under  their  Count  Rainulf .  From  this  station  as  a  centre 
the  little  band  of  adventurers,  playing  the  Greeks  off  against  the 
Lombards,  and  the  Lombards  against  the  Greeks,  spread  their 
power  in  all  directions,  until  they  ntade  themselves  the  most  con- 
siderable force  in  southern  Italy  William  of  Hanteville  was 
proclaimed  count  of  Apulia.  His  half-brother,  Robert  Wiskard 
or  Guiscard,  after  defeating  the  papal  troops  at  Civitella  in  1055, 
received  from  Leo  IX.  the  investiture  of  all  present  and  iuture 
conquests  in  Apulia,  Calabria  and  Sicily,  which  he  agreed  to  hold 
as  fiefs  of  the  Holy  See.  Nicholas  IL  ratified  this  grant,  and  con^ 
firmed  the  title  of  counL  Having  consolklated  their  possessions 
on  the  mainland,  the  Normans,  under  Robert  Guiscard's  brother, 
the  great  Count  Roger,  undertook  the  conquest  of  Sicily  in  1060. 
After  a  prolonged  struggle  of  thirty  years,  they  wrested  the 
whole  island  from  the  Saracens;  and  Roger,  dying  in  iioi, 
bequeathed  to  his  son  Roger  a  kingdom  in  Calabria  and  Sicily 
second  to  none  in  Europe  for  wealth  and  magnificence.  This, 
while  the  elder  branch  of  the  Hauteville  family  still  held  the  title 
and  donuunsof  the  Apulian  duchy;  but  ia  1x27,  upon  the  death 
of  his  cousin  Duke  William,  Roger  united  the  whole  of  the  future 
realm.  In  1 130  he  assumed  the  style  of  king  of  Sicily,  inscribing 
upon  his  sword  the  famous  hexameter— 

"Appulus  et  Calaber  Siculus  mihi  servit  et  Afer.** 

This  Norman  conquest  of  the  two  Sicilies  forms  the  nott 
romantic  episode  in  medieval  Italian  history.  By  the  con- 
solidation of  Apulia,  Calabria  and  Sicily  into  a  powerful  kingdom, 
by  diecking  the  growth  of  the  maritime  republics  and  by 
recognising  the  over-lordship  of  the  papal  see,  the  house  of 
Hauteville  influenced  the  destinies  of  Italy  with  more  effect  than 
any  of  the  princes  who  had  previously  d^  with  any  portion  of 
the  peninsula.  Their  kingdom,  though  Naples  was  from  time  to 
time  separated  from  Sicily,  never  quite  lost  the  cohesion  they 
had  given  it;  and  all  the  disturbances  of  equilibrium  in  Itab^ 
were  due  in  after  days  to  papal  manipulation  of  the  rights 
acquired  by  Robert  Guiscard's  act  of  homage.  The  southern 
mgnot  in  the  hands  of  the  popes,  proved  an  hisurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  unification  of  Italy,  led  to  French  interference  in 
Italian  affabs,  introduced  the  Spaniard  and  malnuined  in  those 
rich  southern  provinces  the  reality  of  feudal  sovereignty  k>ng 
after  this  alien  element  had  been  cKminated  from  the  rest  of 
Italy  (see  Novmans;  Sicily:  History). 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  we  have  anticipated  the  course  of 
events  by  nearly  a  centttry.  We  mu^  now  return  to  the  date  of 
HUdebrand's  elevation  to  the*  papacy  in  1073,  when 
be  chose  the  memorable  name  of  Gregory  VII.  In 
the  next  year  after  hb  election  Hildebratod  convened 
a  council,  and  passed  measures  enforcing  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy.  In  1075  he  caused  the  investiture  oC  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  by  secular  potenfatea  of  any  degree  to  be  condemned. 
These  two  reforms,  striking  at  the  most  cherished  privileges  and 
most  deeply-rooted  self-indulgences  of  the  aristocratic  caste  in 
Europe,  Inflamed  the  bitterest  hostility.  Henry  IV.,  kh\g  of 
German/,  but  not  crowned  emperor,  convened  a<-diet  in  the 
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followiog  year  at  Worms,  where  Gregory  was  deposed  and  ex^ 
communicated.  The  pope  followed  with  a  counter  excommunica* 
tion,  far  more  formidable,  releasing  the  king^s  sul^jeeta  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance.  War  was  thus  decbued  between  the 
two  chiefs  of  western  Christendom,  that  war  of  investitures 
which  out-lasted  the  lives  of  both  Gregory  and  Henry,  and  was 
not  terminated  till  the  year  iiaa.  The  dramatic  episodes  of  this 
strug^e  are  too  well  known  to  be  enlarged  upon.  In  his  single* 
handed  dud  with  the  strength  of  Germai^,  Gregory  received 
material  assistance  from  the  Countess  Matilda  oi  Tuscany.  She 
was  the  last  heiress  of  the  great  house  of  CaaoeM,  whose  fiefs 
stretched  from  Mantua  across  Lombardy,  passed  the  Apennines, 
included  the  Tuscan  plains,  and  embraced  a  portion  of  the  duchy 
of  Spoleto.  It  was  in  her  castle  of  Canossa  that  Henry  IV.  per- 
formed his  three  days'  penance  In  the  winter  of  1077;  and  there 
she  made  the  cession  of  her  vast  domains  to  the  diuTch.  That 
cession,  renewed  after  the  death  of  Gregory  to  his  successors, 
conferred  upon  the  popes  indefinite  rights,  of  which  they  after- 
wards availed  themselves  in  the  consolidation  of  their  temporal 
power.  Matilda  died  in  the  year.  11x5.  Gregory  had  passed 
before  her  from  the  scene  of  his  contest,  an  exUe  at  Salerno, 
whither  Robert  Guiscard  carried  him  in  1084  from  the  anarchy  of 
rebellious  Rome.  With  unbroken  spirit,  though  the  objects  of 
his  life  were  unattained,  thou^  Italy  and  Europe  had  been 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  issue  of  the  conflict  was  still 
doubtful,  Gregory  expired  in  X085  with  these  words  on  his  lips: "  I 
bved  justice,  I  hated  iniquity,  therefore  in  banishment  I  die." 

The  greatest  of  the  popes  thus  breathed  his  last;  but  the  new 
spirit  he  had  commnnirated  to  the  papacy  was  not  destined  to 
expire  with  hinu  Gregory's  immediate  successors,  Victor  III., 
Urban  II.  and  Paschal  II.,  carried  on  his  struggle  wkh  Henry 

IV.  and  his  imperial  antipopes,  encouraging  the  emperor's  son 
to  rebel  against  him,  and  stirring  up  Europe  for  the  firat  crusade. 
When  Henry  IV.  died,  his  own  son's  prisoner,  in  xio6,  Henry 

V.  crossed  the  A^,  entered  Rome,  wrung  the  imperial  coronation 
from  Paschal  IL  and  compelled  the  pope  to  grant  his  claims 
on  the  investitures.  Scarcely  had  be  returned  to  Gemany  when 
the  Lateran  disavowed  all  that  the  pope  had  done,  on  the  score 
that  it  had  been  extorted  by  force.  France  aided  with  the 
church.  Germany  rejected  the  bull  of  in^restkure.  A  new 
descent  into  Italy,  a  new  seixure  of  Rome,  proved  of  no  avail. 
The  emperor's  real  weakness  was  in  Germany,  where  his  subjecU 
openly  expressed  theh-  discontent.  He  at  last  abandoned  the 
contest  which  had  distracted  Europe.  By  the  concordat  of 
Worms,  zxsst  the  emperor  surrendered  the  right  of  investiture 
by  ring  and  staff,  and  granted  the  right  of  election  to  the  clergy. 
The  popes  were  henceforth  to  be  choeen  by  the  cardinals,  the 
bishops  by  the  chapters  subject  to  the  pope's  approval.  On 
the  other  hand  the  pope  ceded  to  the  emperor  the  right  of 
investiture  by  the  sceptre.  But  the  main  issue  of  the  struggle 
was  not  ia  these  details  of  ecclesiastical  govenunent;  principles 
had  been  at  stake  far  deeper  and  more  widely  reaching.  The 
respective  relations  of  pojpe  and  emperor,  ill-defined  in  the 
compact  between  Charies  the  Great  and  Leo  III.,  were  brought 
in  question,  and  the  two  dncf  potentates  of  Christendom,  no 
laaisr  taudtjiy  concordant,  stood  against  each  other  in  irreconcil- 
able rivaky.  Upon  this  point,  though  the  battle  seemed  to  be 
a  drawn  one,  the  popes  were  really  victors.  They  remained 
independent  of  the  emperor,  but  the  emperor  had  still  to  seek 
the  crown  at  theh:  handst  The  pretensions  of  Otto  the  Great 
and  Henry  IIL  to  make  popes  were  gone  for  ever  (see  Papacy; 

IlWlSTITVSC). 

IV.  Agt  of  Ike  Commmies,^*'Tht  final  gainers,  however,  by  the 
w«r  of  invntltures  were  the  Italians.  In  the  first  place,  from 
thto  time  fonrard,  owing  to  the  election  of  popes  by 
the  Roman  curia,  the  Hdy  See  remained  in  the  hands 
of  Italians;  and  thisy  though  it  was  by  no  means  an 
unmixed  good,  was  a  great  glory  to  the  nation.  In  the 
next  place,  the  antagonism  of  the  popes  td  the  emperors,  which 
became  hereditary  in  the  Holy  College,  forced  the  former  to 
assume  the  protectorate  of  the  national  cause.  But  by  far  the 
greaten  profit  the  Jtaliaw  reaped  was  the  emandpatloit  of  tbeit 
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burghs.  During  tht  forty-«eveD  veals'  wsr,  when  pope  ftnd 
emperor  were  respectively  bidding  for  their  alliance,  and  offering 
conceastona  to  secure  their  support,  the  communes  grew  in 
self-reliance,  strength  and  liberty.  As  the  bishops  had  helped 
to  free  them  from  subservience  to  their  feudal  masters,  so  the 
war  of  investitures  relieved  them  of  dependence  on  their  bishops. 
The  age  of  real  autonomy,  signnliTed  by  the  supremacy  of  consuls 
in  the  dties^  had  arrived. 

In  the  republics,  as  we  begin  to  know  .them  after  tbe  war  of 
investitures,  government  was  carried  on  by  officers  called  consuls, 
varying  in  number  according  to  custom  and  according  to  the 
division  of  the  town  into  districts.  These  magistrates,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  were  originally  appointed  to  contrd  and 
protect  the  humbler  classes.  But,  in  proportion  as  the  people 
gained  more  power  in  the  field  tbe  conuils  rose  into  importance, 
superseded  the  bishops  and  began  to  represent  the  dty  in  trans- 
actions with  its  neighbours.  Popes  and  emperors  wbo  needed 
the  assistance  of  a  dty,  had  to  seek  it  from  tht  consub,  and  thus 
these  officers  gradually  converted  an  obscure  and  indefinite 
authority  into  what  resembles  the  presidency  of  a  common- 
wealth. They  were  supported  by  a  deliberative  assanUy, 
called  aredeftMo^  chosen  from  the  naore  distinguished  dtizcns. 
In  addition  to  this  privy  coundl,  we  find  a  gran  CMtn'jfM,  consist- 
ing of  the  burghers  who  had  established  the  right  to  interfere 
immediately  in  public  affairs,  and  a  still  larger  assembly  called 
parlamenio,  which  indudcd  the  whole  adult  population.  Though 
the  institutions  of  the  communes  varied  in  different  k)caUties, 
this  is  the  type  to  which  they  all  approximated.  It  wiU  be 
perceived  that  the  type  was  rather  oligarchical  than  strictly 
democratic.  Between  the  parlamento  and  tbe  consuls  with  thdr 
privy  coundl,  or  credenza,  was  interposed  the  gran  consi^^  of 
privileged  burghers.  These  formed  the  aristocracy  of  the  town, 
who  by  their  wealth  and  birth  held  its  affairs  within  their  custody. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  when  tbe  term  popola 
occurs,  it  refers  to  this  body  and  not  to  the  whole  nuus  of  the 
population.  The  Mmune  induded  the  entire  dty— bishop, 
consuls,  oligarchy,  councils,  handicraftsmen,  proletariate.  The 
popola  was  the  governing  or  upper  ^lass.  It  was  almost  inevitable 
in  the  transition  from  feudal^  to  democracy  that  this  inter- 
mediate ground  should  be  traversed;  and  tbe  peculiar  Italian 
phrases,  primo  popdo,  stconic  popoht  ieno  Popoh^  and  so  forth, 
indicate  successive  changes,  whereby  theoli^^rchy  passed  from 
one  stage  to  another  in  its  progress  toward  absorption  in 
democracy  or  tyranny. 

Under  their  consuls  the  Italian  burghs  rose  to  a  great  hdght 
of  prosperity  and  splendour.  Pisa  built  her  Duomo.  Milan 
undertook  the  irrigation  works  which  enriched  the  soil  of 
Lombardy  for  ever.  Massive  walls,  substantial  edifices,  com* 
modious  seaports^  good  roads,  were  the  benefits  conferred  by  this 
new  government  on  Italy.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the 
people  now  began  to  be  conscious  of  their  past.  They  recognised 
the  fact  that  their  blood  was  Latin  as  distinguished  from  Teutonic, 
and  that  they  must  look  to  andent  Rome  for  those  memories 
which  constitute  a  people's  nationality.  At  this  epoch  the  study 
of  Roman  law  received  a  new  impulse,  and  this  is  the  real  meaning 
of  the  legend  that  Pisa,  glorious  through  her  consds,  brought 
the  pandecu  in  a  single  codeat  from  Amalfi.  The  very  name 
consul,  DO  less  than  the  Romamzing  character  of  the  best  archi* 
lecture  of  the  time,  poinU  to  the  sane  revival  of  antiquity. 

The  rise  of  the  Lombaid  communes  produeed  a  sympathetic 
rcvolutfen  in  Rome,,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  tliis  place. 
ffMMMfe  ^  monk,  named  Arnold  of  Brescia,  animated  with  the 
itSmL  ■Pi"^  ^^  ^  Maaaese,  stirred  up  the  Romans  to  shake 
off  the  temporal  sway  of  thdr  bishop.  He  attempted* 
in  fact,  upon  a  grand  scale  wliat  was  bebg  slowly  and  quietly 
effected  in  the  northern  dties.  Rome,  ever  mindful  of  her 
unique  past,  listened  to  Arnold's  preaching.  A  senate  was 
established,  and  the  republic  was  proclaimed.  The  title  of 
patridaa  was  revived  and  offoed  to  Conrad,  king  of  Italy,  but 
not  crowned  emperor.  Conrad  refused  it,  and  tbe  Romans 
conferred  ft  upon  one  of  thdr  own  aobfes.  Though  these  fantitu* 
tiott  bonowe4  high-ssondtng  titles  frcn  antiqait|r,  th^  were 


hi  reality  imitations  of  the  Lombard  dvk  system.  Tbepstrkian 
stood  for  the  consuls.  Tbe  setwte,  composed  of  nobles,  repre- 
sented the  credensa  and  the  gran  consiglio.  The  pope  was 
unable  to  check  this  revolution,  which  is  now  chiefly  tntceesting 
as  further  proof  of  tbe  insurgence  of  the  Latin  as  against  the 
feudal  dements  in  Italy  at  this  period  (see  Rome:  History), 

Though  the  communes  gained  so  much  by  the  war  of  investi- 
tures, the  division  of  tbe  country  between  the  pope's  and 
emperor's  parties  was  no  small  price  to  pay  lor  inde-  pi^^^^ 
pendenoe.  It  inflicted  upon  Italy  the  ineradicable  f^^r-arr, 
cuise  of  party-warfare,  setting  dty  against  dty,  bouse 
against  house,  and  rendering  concordant  actkrn  for  a  national 
end  impossible.  No  sooner  had  the  compromiae  of  the  investitoics 
been  conduded  than  it  was  manifest  that  the  burghen  of  the 
new  enfranchised  communes  were  resolved  to  turn  their  arms 
against  each  other.  We  seek  in  vain  an  obvious  motive  for  each 
separate  quarreL  All  we  know  for  certain  is  that,  at  this  epoch, 
Rome  attempts  to  ruin  Tivoli,  and  Venice  Pisa;  Milan  fights 
with  Cremona,  Cremona  with  Crema,  Pavia  with  Verona, 
Verona  with  Padua,  Piacenza  with  Parma,  Modena  and  Rcggio 
with  Bologna,  B<rfogna  and  Faenza  with  Ravenna  and  Imola, 
Florence  and  Pisa  with  Lucca  and  Siena,  and  so  on  through  the 
whde  list  of  dties.  The  nearer  tbe  ndgbbours,  the  more  rancor- 
ous and  internecine  is  the  strife;  and,  as  in  all  cases  where 
animosity  is  deadly  and  no  grave  local  causes  of  dispute  are 
apparent,  we  arc  bound  to  condude  that  some  deeply-seated 
permanent  uneasiness  goaded  these  fast  growing  communities 
into  rivalry.  Italy  was,  in  fact,  too  small  for  her  children.  As 
the  towns  expanded,  they  perceived  that  they  must  mutually 
exdude  each  other.  They  fought  for  bare  existence,  for  primacy 
in  conunerce,  for  tbe  command  of  seaports,  for  the  keys  of 
mountain  passes,  for  rivers,  roads  and  all  the  avenues  of  wealth 
and  plenty.  The  pope's  cause  and  the  emperor's  cause  were  ol 
comparatively  little  moment  to  Italian  burghers;  and  the  names 
of  Gudphand  Ghibelline,  which  before  long  began  to  be  heard  in 
every  street,  on  every  market-place,  had  no  meaning  for  them. 
These  watchwords  are  said  to  have  arisen  in  Germany  during 
the  disputed  succession  of  the  empire  between  ir35  and  iis^, 
when  Uie  WelCs  of  Bavaria  of^xieed  the  SwUnan  prhiccs  of 
Waiblingen  origin.  But  in  Italy,  although  they  were  severally 
identified  with  tbe  papal  and  imperial  parties,  they  really  served 
as  symbols  for  jealotisies  which  altered  in  cbmplexion  from  time 
to  time  and  place  to  place,  expressing  more  than  antagonistic 
political  principles,  and  involving  differences  vital  enmigh  lo 
split  the  sodal  fabric  to  its  foundalicm. 

Under  the  imperial  rule  of  Lothar  the  Saxon  (112^1x37)  and 
Conrad  the  Swabian  (1x38^-1152),  these  dvil  wars  increased 
in  violenoe  owing  to  the  absence  of  authority.  Ndther   5,„aMw 
Lothar  nor  Conrad  was  strong  at  home;  the  former  Mnptrwn. 
bad  no  influence  in  Italy,  and  the  latter  never  entered 
luly  at  all.    But  when  Conrad  died,  the  electors  chose  his 
nephew  Frederick,  sumamed  Barbaiossa^  who  united  the  rival 
honours  of  Wdf  and  Waiblingen,  to  succeed  him;  and  it  was 
soon  obvious  that  the  empire  had  a  master  powerful  ^^^^^^^^ 
of  brain  and  firm  of  wiU.    Frederick  immediatdy  B«*«rmM 
determined   to   reassert   the   imperial  rights  in  hasadtk* 
southern  provmces,  and  to  check  the  warfare  of  thc**^***^ 
burghs^     When  he  fiist  crossed  the  Alps  in  1x54,''''^ 
Lombardy  was,  roughly  speakii^g,  divided  between  two  parties, 
the  one  headed  by  Pavia  pra^ssing  kiyalty  to  the  empire^ 
the  other  beaded  by  Milan  ready  to  oppose  its  daian.    The 
municipal  animosities  of  tbe  last  quarter  of  a  century  gavo 
subsUnce  to  these  factions;  yet  ndther  the  imperfal  nor  the 
aati'imperia]  party  had  any  real  community  of  interest  with 
Frederick.    He  came  to  supersede  sdf-govemmcnt  by  consul^ 
to  deprive  the  dties  of  the  privilege  of  making  war  on  their  own 
account  and  to  extort  his  regalian  rights  of  forage,  food  And 
lodging  for  his  armies.    It  was  only  the  habit  of  interurbaa 
Jealousy  which  prevented  the  communes  from  at  once  oombmiog 
to  resist  demands  which  threatened  thdr  liberty  of  action,  and 
would  leave  them  passive  at  the  pleasure  of  a  fordgn  master. 
The  diet  was  opened  at  RoacagUa  near  Piaoeosai  wheie  Frederick 
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BMawd  taUiecoiaidainUof  GomaaadLodiagdBit  Hflan,  of 
BftviA  agftinst  Tortooa  and  oC  the  marquis  of  Montfemt  againsi 
Aad  and  Cbieri.  The  plaintiffs  in  each  case  were  imper^ilista; 
and  Fcederidt's  first  action  was  to  redxess  their  supposed  griev- 
aaces.  He  hud  waste  Chieri,  Asti  and  Tortona,  then  took  the 
Lomhard  cxown  at  Pavia,  and,  zeserving  Mihw  for  a  future  day, 
passed  southward  to  Rome.  Outside  the  gates  of  Rome  he  was 
nift  by  a  deputation  from  the  senate  he4iad  come  to  supersede^ 
who  addrcttfrii  him  in  words  memorable  for  expressing  the 
nspublican  spirit  of  new  Italy  face  to  face  with  autocratic 
fendalisn>:  *'  Thou  wast  a  stranger,  I  have  made  thee  a  dtizea  "; 
it  is  Rome  who  speaks:  "  Thou  earnest  as  an  alien  from  beyond 
the  Alps,  I  have  conferred  on  thee  the  principality."  Moved 
only  to  scorn  and  indignation  by  the  rhetoric  of  thoe  presump- 
tuous enthusiasts,  Frederick  marched  into  the  Leonine  city,  and 
took  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  Adrian  IV.  In  return 
for  tins  compliance,  the  emperor  delivered  over  to  the  pope  his 
troublesome  rival  Arnold  of  Breada,  who  was  burned  aCve  by 
Nicholas  Breakspear,  the  only  English  successor  of  St  PeUs. 
The  gates  erf  Rome  itself  were  shut  against  Frederick;  and  even 
on  this  first  occasion  his  good  understanding  with  Adrian  began 
to  suffer.  The  points  of  dispute  between  them  xelated  mainly 
to  Matilda's  bequest,  and  to  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  which  the 
pope  had  rendered  independent  of  the  empire  by  renewing  its 
imrestiture  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  See.  In  truth,  the  papacy 
and  the  empire  had  become  irreconcilable.  Each  daimed 
iUimitable  authority,  and  ndtJier  was  content  to  abide  within 
such  limits  as  would  have  secured  a  mutual  tolerance.  Having 
obtained  bis  coronation,  Frederick  withdrew  to  Germany,  while 
Milan  prepared  herself  against  the  storm  which  threatened. 
In  the  ensuing  struggle  with  the  empire,  that  great  dty  rose  tp 
the  altitude  of  patriotic  heroism.  By  their  sufferings  no  less 
than  by  their  deeds  of  darings  her  dtixens  showed  thcmsdves  to 
|>e  sublime,  devoted  and  disinterested,  winning  the  piffest 
kurds  which  give  lustre  to  Italian  story.  Almost  in  Frederick's 
presence,  they  rd>uilt  Tort6na,  punished  Pavia,  Lodi,  Cremona 
and  the  marquis  of  Montferrat.  Then  they  fortified  the  Adda 
and  Tidno,  and  waited  for  the  emperor's  next  descent  He 
came  in  1158  with  a  large  army,  overran  Lombardy,  raised  his 
imperial  allies,  and  sat  down  before  the  walls  of  Milan.  Famine 
foived  the  burghers  to  partial  obedience,  and  Frederick  held  a 
victorious  diet  at  RoncagUa.  Here  the  jurists  of  Bologna 
appeared,  armed  with  their  new  lore  of  Roman  law,  and  ex- 
pounded  Justinian's  code  in  the  interests  <rf  the  German  empire. 
It  was  now  seen  how  the  absolutist  doctrines  of  autocracy 
devdoped  iii  Justinian's  age  at  Byzantium  would  bear  fruits  in 
the  devdopmeat  of  an  imperial  idea,  which  was  destined  to  be 
the  fatal  mirage  <rf  medieval  Italy.  Frederick  placed  judges  of 
his  own  appointment,  with  the  title  of  podesti,  in  all  the  Lombard 
communes;  and  this  stretch  of  his  authority,  while  it  exacer- 
bated his  foes,  forced  even  his  friends  to  join  their  ranks  against 
him.  The  war,  meanwhile,  dragged  on.  Crema  yielded  after  an 
heroic  siege  in  xi6o,  and  was  abandoned  to  the  cruelty  of  its 
fierce  rival  Cremona.  Milan  was  invested  in  1x61,  starved  into 
capitulation  after  nine  months'  resistance,  and  given  up  to  total 
dtttructioa  by  the  Italian  imperialists  of  Frederick's  army, 
so  stained  and  tarnished  with  the  vindictive  passions  of  mimicipal 
rivalry  was  even  this,  the  one  great  glorious  strife  of  Italian 
annals.  Having  ruin^  his  rebellious  dty,  but  not  tamed  her 
spirit,  Frederick  withdrew  across  the  Alps.  But,  in  the  interval 
between  his  second  and  third  visit,  a  league  was  formed  against 
him  in  north-eastern  Lombardy.  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua, 
Treviso,  Venice  entered  into  a  compact  to  ddend  their  liberties; 
and  when  he  came  again  in  1x63  with  a  brilliant  staff  of  German 
knightfli,  the  imperial  cities  rdused  to  join  his  standards.  This 
was  the  first  and  ominous  sign  of  a  coming  change. 
*  Meanwhile  the  election  of  Alexander  III.  to  the  papacy  m 
XX  59  added  a  powerful  ally  to  the  republican  party.  Opposed 
by  an  anti-pope  whom  the  emperor  favoured,  Alexander  found 
it  was  his  truest  policy  to  rely  for  support  upon  the  anti- 
imperialist  communes.  They  in  return  gladly  accepted  a 
champion  who  lent  them  the  prestige  and  influence  of  the 


church.  When  Ftcdeikk  once  more  crossed  the  Alps  in  xz66,  be 
advanced  on  Rome,  and  besieged  Alexander  in  the  Coliseum.  But 
the  affairs  of  Lombardy  left  him  no  leisure  to  persecute  a 
rccaldlrant  pontiff.  In  April  X167  a  new  league  was  formed 
between  Cremoiui,  Bergamo,  Bresda,  Mantua  and  Fcrrara. 
In  December  of  the  same  year  this  league  allied  itsdf  with  the 
elder  Veronese  league,  and  recdvcd  the  addition  of  Milan,  Lodi, 
Piacenza,  Parma,  Modena  and  Bologna.  The  famous  league 
of  Lombard  dties^  styled  Concordia  in  its  acts  of  settlement,  was 
now  established.  Kovara,  Vercdli,  Asti  and  Tortona  swelled  its 
ranks;  only  Pavia  and  Montferrat  remained  imperialist  ^^^ 
between  the  Alpt  and  Apennines.  Frederick  fled  for  2^^^ 
his  life  by  the  Mont  Cenis,  and  iq  xx68  the  town  of 
Alessandria  was  erected  to  keep  Pavia  and  themarquisate  in  check. 
In  the  emperor's  absence,  Ravenna,  Rimini,  Imoia  and  Forli 
joined  the  league,  which  now  called  itsdf  the  "  Society  of  Venice^ 
Lombardy,  the  March,  Romagna  and  Alessandria."  For  the 
fifth  time,  in  1x74,  Frederick  entered  his  rebellious  dominions. 
The  fortress  town  of  Alessandria  stopped  his  progress  with  those 
mud  walls  contemptuously  named  "  of  straw,"  while  the  forces 
of  the  league  assembled  at  Modena  and  obliged  him  to  raise  the 
siege.  In  the  spring  of  XX76  Frederick  threatened  Milan.  His 
•army  found  itsdf  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  town  xiear  the 
village  of  Legoano,  when  the  troops  of  the  dty,  assisted  only  by 
a  few  allies  from  Piacenza,  Verona,  Bresda,  Novara  and  Vercdti, 
met  and  overwhelmed  it.  The  victory  was  comf^e.  Frederick 
esc!^>ed  alone  to  Pavia,  whence  he  opened  negotiations  with 
Alesmnder.  In  consequence  of  these  transactions,  he  was 
suffered  to  betake  himself  unharmed  to  Venice.  Here,  as  upon 
neutral  ground,  the  emperor  met  the  pope,  and  a  truce  for  «i 
years  was  conduded  with  the  Lombard  burghs.  Looking  back 
from  the  vaiUage-groimd  of  history  upon  the  issue  of  this  long 
struggle,  we  are  struck  with  the  small  results  which  satisfied 
the  Lombard  communes.  They  had  humbled  aiKl  utterly 
ddeated  dieir  fordgn  lord. .  They  had  proved  their  str^igth 
in  combination.  Yet  ndther  the  acts  by  which  thdr  league  was 
ratified  nor  the  terms  negotiated  for  them  by  their  patron 
Alexander  evince  the  smallest  desire  ol  what  we  now  understand 
as  national  independence.  The  name  of  Italy  is  never  mentioned* 
The  supremacy  of  the  emperor  is  not  called  in  question.  The 
conception  of  a  permanent  confederation,  bounid  together  in 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  for  common  objects,  has  not 
occurred  to  these  hard  fighters  and  stubborn  assertcrs  of  thdr 
dvic  privileges.  All  they  claim  is  munidpal  autonomy;  the 
right  to  manage  thdr  own  affairs  within  the  city  walls,  to  fi^t 
their  battles  as  they  choose,  and  to  follow  their  several  ends 
unchecked.  It  is  vain  to  lament. that,  when  they  might  have 
now  established  Italian  independence  upon  a  secure  basis,  they 
chose  loc^  and  munidpal  privileges.  Their  mutual  jealousies, 
combined  with  the  prestige  of  the  empire,  and  possibly  with  the 
selfishness  of  the  pope,  who  had  secured  his  own  position,  and 
was  not  13cdy  to  foster  a  national  spirit  that  woidd  have 
threatened  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  deprived  the  Italians 
of  the  only  great  opportunity  th^  ever  had  of  formmg  themselves 
into  a  poweriul  nation. 

When  the  truce  expired  in  1x83,  a  pertnanent  peace  was 
ratified  at  Constance.  The  intervening  years  had  been  spent  by 
the  Lombards,  not  In  consolidating  their  union,  but 
in  attempting  to  secure  spedal  privileges  for  their 
several  dties.  Alessandria  deUa  Paglia,  glorious  by 
her  resistance  to  the  emperor  in  1x74,  had  even 
changed  her  name  to  Cesarea  1  The  signatories  of  the  peace  of 
Constance  were  divided  between  leaguers  and  imperhdists. 
On  the  one  side  we  fiixi  Vercdli,  Novara,  Milan,  Lodi,  Bergamov 
Bresda,  Mantua,  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  Treviso,  Bdogna, 
Faenza,  Modena,  Reggio,  Parma,  Piacenza;  on  the  other, 
Pavia,  Gcitoa,  Alba,  Cremona,  Como,  Tortona,  Asti,  Cesarea. 
Venice,  who  had  not  yet  entered  the  Italian  community,  is 
conspicuous  by  her  absence.  According  to  the  terms  of  this 
treaty,  the  communes  were  confirmed  in  thdr  right  of  sdf-govenb> 
ment  by  consuls,  and  their  rig^  of  warfare.  The  emperor 
retained  the  supreme  courts  of  appeal  within  the  dtie*   »r^A 
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his  dtim  for  mitfmncft  at  tkar  cipenie  wfaea  he  tame  into 
Italy. 

The  privileges  confirmed  to  the  Lombard  dties  by  the  peace 
of  Constance  were  extended  to  Tuscany,  where  Florence,  having 
Wmr  •/  niined  Fiesole,  had  begun  ha  career  of  freedom  and 
cMin  prosperity.  The  next  great  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Mg»iM*t  Italian  evolution  is  the  war  of  the  burghs  against  the 
■"**"•  nobles.  The  consular  dties  were  everywh«e  sur- 
rounded by  castles;  and,  though  the  feudal  lonU  had  been 
weakened  by  the  events  of  the  preceding  centuries,  they  con- 
tinued to  be  formidable  enemies.  It  was,  for  instance,  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  the  towns  that  they  should  possess  territory 
round  their  walls,  and  this  had  to  be  wrested  from  the  nobles^ 
We  cannot  linger  over  the  detaib  of  this  warfare^  It  must 
suffice  to  say  that,  partly  by  mortgaging  their  property  to  rich 
burghers,  partly  by  entering  the  service  of  the  dties  as  caudtMim 
(mercenary  leaders),  partly  by  eqM>using  the  cause  of  one  towii 
against  another,  and  partly  by  forced  sutmiission  after  the  siege 
of  their  stnmg  places,  the  counts  woe  gradually  brought  into 
connexion  of  dependence  on  the  communes.  These,  in  their 
turn,  forced  the  nobles  to  leave  thdr  castles,  and  to  reside  for 
at  least  a  portion  of  each  year  within  the  walk.  By  these 
measures  the  counts  became  dtizens,  the  rural  population 
ceased  to  rank  as  serfs,  and  the  Italo-Roman  population  of 
the  towns  absorbed  into  itself  the  remnants  of  Franks,  Germans 
and  other  fordgn  stocks.  It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  this  revolution,  which  ended  by  destnqring 
the  bst  vestige  of  feudality,  and  prepared  that  conunon  Italian 
people  which  afterwards  distinguished  itself  by  the  creation  of 
European  culture.  But,  like  all  the  vicissitudes,  of  the  Italian 
race,  while  it  was  a  deeded  step  forward  in  one  direction,  it 
introduced  a  new  source  of  discord.  The  associated  nobles 
proved  ill  noighbours  to  the  peaceable  dtizens.  They  fortified 
thdr  houses,  retained  thdr  military  habits,  defied  the  consuls, 
and  carried  on  feuds  in  the  streets  and  squares.  The  war  against 
the  castles  became  a  war  against  the  palaces;  and  the  system 
of  government  by  consok  proved  ineffident  to  control  the 
clashing  elements  within  the  state.  This  led  to  the  establishment 
of  podestis,  who  represented  a  compromise  between  two  radically 
hostile  parties  in  the  dty,  and  who^  business  it  was  to  arbitrate 
and  keep  the  peace  between  them.  Invariably  a  foreigner, 
elected  for  a  year  with  power  of  life  and  death  and  control  of 
the  armed  force,  but  subject  to  a  strict  account  at  the  expiration 
of  his  office,  the  podesti  might  be  compared  to  a  dictator  invested 
with  limited  authority.  His  title  was  derived  from  that  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa's  judges;  but  he  had  no  dependence  on 
the  empire.  The  dtizens  chose  him,  and  voluntarily  submitted 
to  his  rule.  The  podesti  marks  an  essentially  transitional  state 
in  dvic  government,  and  his  intervention  paved  the  way  for 
despotism. 

\  The  thirty  years  which  dapsed  between  Frederick  Barbarossa's 
death  in  1190  and  the  coronation  of  his  grandson  Frederick  II. 
in  X220  form  one  of  the  most  momentous  epochs  in 
Italian  history.  Barbarossa,  percdving  the  advantage 
that  would  accrue  to  his  house  if  he  could  join  the 
crown  of  Sicily  to  that  of  Germany,  and  thus  deprive  the  popes  of 
their  allies  in  Lower  Italy,  procured  the  marriage  of  hb  son 
Henry  VI.  to  Constance,  daughter  of  King  Roger,  and  heiress  of 
the  Hauteville  dynasty.  When  William  U.,  the  hot  monarch  of 
the  Norman  noe,  died,  Henry  VI.  daimed  that  kingdom  in  his 
wife's  right,  and  was  recognized  in  i  IQ4.  Three  years  afterwards 
he  died,  leaving  a  son,  Frederick,  to  the  care  of-Conslance,  who 
in  her  turn  died  in  1198,  bequeathing  the  young  prhice,  already 
crowned  king  of  Germany,  to  the  guardianship  of  Innocent  UI. 
It  was  bold  policy  to  confide  Frederick  to  his  greatest  enemy  and 
riyal;  but  the  pope  honourably  discharged  his  duty,  until  his 
ward  outgrew  the  yean  of  tutelage,  and  became  a  fair  mark  for 
ecdesbstkal  hostility.  Frederick's  long  minority  was  occupied 
by  Innocent'b  pontificate.  Among  the  principal  events  of  that 
rdgn  must  be  reckoned  the  foundation  of  the  two  orders,  Fran- 
ciscan and  Dominican,  who  were  destined  to  form  a  mOitia  for  the 
holy  see  io  cottfiia  with  tbeevplre  and  the  havstkiol  Lombardy* 


A  second  great  event  was  the  fourth  crusade,  undertaken  in  iigSr 
which  estaUished  the  va?nX  and  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
Italians  in  the  Mediterranean.  ^The  Venetians,  who  contracted 
for  the  transport  of  the  crusaders,  and  whose  blind  doge  Dandob 
was  first  to  land  in  Constantinople,  recdved  one-half  and  one* 
fourth  of  the  divided  Greek  empire  fas  thdr  spoils.  The  Venetiao 
ascendancy  in  the  Levant  dates  from  this  epoch;  for,  though  tha 
republic  had  no  power  to  occupy  all  the  domains  ceded  to  i^ 
Candia  was  taken,  together  with  several  small  islands  and  stationt 
on  the  mainland.  The  formation  of  a  Latin  em{nre  in  the  East 
increased  the  pope's  prestige;  while  at  home  it  was  his  polky  to 
organize  Countess  Matilda's  heritage  by  the  formation  of  Guc^h 
leagues,  over  which  he  presided.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  three 
leagues,  in  the  March,  in  the  dudiy  of  Spoleto  and  in  Tuscany, 
which  now  combined  the  chid  dties  of  the  papal  territory  into 
allies  of  the  holy  see.  From  the  Tuscan  league  Pisa,  consistently 
GhibeUlne,  stood  aloof.  Rome  itself  again  at  this  epoch  established 
a  republic,  with  which  Innocent  would  not  or  coidd  not  interfere. 
The  thirteen  districts  in  their  council  nominated  four  caporimd^ 
who  acted  in  concert  with  a  unator^  appointed,  like  the  podesti 
of  other  dties,  for  supreme  judicial  functions.  Meanwhile  the 
Guelph  and  Ghibelline  factions  were  beginning  to  divide  Italy 
into  minute  parcels.  Not  only  did  commune  range  itself  against 
commune  under  the  two  rival  flags,  but  party  rose  up  against 
party  within  the  dty  waUs.  The  introduction  of  the  factions 
into  Florence  in  12x5,  owing  to  a  private  quarrd  between  the 
Buondehnonti,  Amidd  and  Donati,  Is  a  cdebrated  instance  of 
what  was  happening  in  every  burgh. 

Frederick  U.  was  Idt  without  a  rival  for  the  imperial  throne 
in  xsz8  by  the  death  of  Otto  IV.,  and  on  the  22nd  of  November 
1220,  Honorius  in..  Innocent's  successor,  crowned  _ 
him  in  Rome.  It  was  impossible  for  any  section  of  the  j?'f|"** 
Italians  to  mistake  the  gravity  of  his  access  to  power.  Ji^^ 
In  his  single  person  he  combined  the  prestige  of  empire 
with  the  crowns  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Germany  and  Bur- 
gundy; and  m  1225,  by  marriage  with  Yolande  de  Brienne,  he 
added  that  of  Jerusalem.  There  was  no  prince  greater  or  more 
formidable  in  the  habitable  ^be.  The  communes,  no  less  than 
the  popes,  felt  that  they  must  prepare  themsdves  for  contest  to 
the  death  with  a  power  which  threatened  their  existence.  Already 
in  12x8,  the  Gue^>hs  of  Lombardy  had  resusdtated  thdr  old 
league,  and  had  been  defeated  by  the  Ghibellines  in  a  battle  near 
GhibeUo.  Italy  seemed  to  lie  prostrate  bdore  the  emperor,  who 
commanded  her  for  the  &rst  time  from  the  south  as  well  as  from 
the  north.  In  1227  Frederick,  who  had  promised  to  lead  a 
crusade,  was  excommunicated  by  Gregory  IX.  because  he  was 
obliged  by  iUness  to  defer  his  undertaking;  and  thus  the  spiritual 
power  dedared  war  upon  its  rival.  The  Guelph  towns  of  Lorn* 
hardy  again  raised  thdr  levies.  Frederick  enlisted  his  Saracen 
troops  at  Nocera  and  Luceria,  and  appointed  the  terrible  EzaeUao 
da  Romano  his  vicar  in  the  Marches  of  Verona  to  quell  their 
insurrection.  It  was  1236,  however,  bdore  he  was  able  to  take 
the  fiekl  himself  against  the  Lombards.  Having  established' 
EzzeUno  in  Verona,  Vicenza  and  Padua,  he  defeated  the  Milanese 
and  thdr  allies  at  Cortenuova  in  z  237,  and  sent  thdr  carrocdo  as 
a  trophy  of  his  victory  to  Rome.  Gregory  IX.  feared  Ittt  the 
Gudph  party  would  be  ruined  by  this  check.  He  therdore 
made  alliance  with  Venice  and  Genoa,  fulminated  a  new  ex- 
communication against  Frederick,  and  convoked  a  council  at 
Rome  to  ratify  his  ban  in  1241.  The  Genoese  undertook  to  bring 
the  French  bishops  to  this  council.  Their  fleet  was  atUcked  at 
MeloriabythePisans,andutteriyddeated.  The  French  prdatei 
went  hi  silver dudns  to  prison  in  the  Ghibelline  capital  of  Tiaouiy. 
So  far  Frederick  had  been  successful  at  all  points.  In  x  245  a  new 
pope,  Innocent  IV.,  was  elected,  who  prosecuted  the  war  with 
still  bitterer  spirit.  Forced  to  fly  to  France,  he  there,  at  Lyoos» 
in  1245,  convened  a  coundl,  which  enforced  his  condemnation  of 
the  emperor.  Frederick's  subjects  were  freed  from  their  allegiance, 
and  he  was  declared  dethroned  and  deprived  of  all  rights.  Five 
times  king  and  emperor  as  he  was,  Frederick,  placed  under  the 
ban  of  the  church,  led  henceforth  a  doomed  existence.  The 
stirred  t^  the  populace  to  acu  of  fanatical 
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comity.  ToplottcAinit  htm,  to  attempt  bis  life  by  poiaoA  or 
the  sword,  wis  tccouated  virtuous.  His  secreUry,  Piero  <dcUe 
Yigne,  was  wrongly  suspected  of  coospirtog.  Tbe  crimes  of  bis 
Ticar  KrxeUnn,  who  kid  whole  provinces  waste  and  murdered  men 
by  thousands  in  his  Paduan  prisons,  increased  tbe  horror  with 
which  he  was  regarded.  Parma  revolted  from  him,  and  he  spent 
months  in  1247-1348  vainly  trying  to  reduce  this  one  time 
faithful  city.  The  only  gleam  d  success  which  shone  on  his  iU 
fortune  was  the  revolution  which  placed  Florence  in  the  hands  of 
the  GhibelUncs  in  124&.  Next  year  Bolopia  rase  against  him, 
defeated  his  troops  and  took  his  son  £nzi9,  king  of  Sardinia, 
pfisoncr  at  Fosaalta.  Hunted  to  the  gsouad  and  broken«hearied« 
Frederick  expired  at  the  end  of  lajo  in  his  Apulian  castle  of 
Fiorentioo.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  his  career  with  fairness.  The 
only  prince  who  could,  with  any  probability  of  success,  have 
established  the  German  rule  in  Italy,  his  ruin  proved  the  ira- 
possibility  of  that  long-cherished  scheme.  Tbe  nation  had  out* 
grown  dependence  upon  foreigners,  and  after  iiia  death  no 
German  emperor  interfered  with  ansrtbing  but  mJsecaWr  failure 
in  Italian  affairs.  Yet  from  many  points  of  view  it  might  be 
regretted  that  Frederick  was  not  suffered  to  rule  Italy.  By  birth 
and  breeding  an  ItaUan,  highly  gifted  and  widely  cultivated, 
liberal  in  his  opinions,  a  patron  of  literature,  a  founder  of  uni- 
versitica,  he  anticipated  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  At  his 
court  Italian  started  into  being  as  a  language.  His  laws  were 
wise^  He  wascapable  of  giving  to  Italy  a  large  and  noble  odture. 
But  the  conunanding  greatness  of  his  position  proved  his  rain. 
Emperor  and  king  of  ^dly,  he  was  tbe  na.tural  enemy  of  popes^ 
who  could  not  tolerato  so  overwhelming  a  rival. 

After  Frederick's  death,  the  popes  carried  on  their  war  for 
eighteen  years  against  his  descendants.  The  cause  of  bis  son 
^^  Conrad  was  sustained  in  Lower  Italy  by  Manfred, 
22u?'^  ^'"^  ^  Frederick's  many  natural  children;  and,  when 
Coarad  died  in  1354,  Manfred  still  acted  as  vicegerent 
for  the  Swabians,  who  were  now  represented  by  a  boy 
Conndin.  Innocent  IV.  and  Alexander  IV.  continued 
to  make  head  against  the  Gbib^ine  party.  The  most 
dramatic  inddent  in  thb  struggle  was  the  crasade  preached 
sgainst  EsaeUno.  This  tjrrant  had  made  himself  joslly  odious; 
end  when  he  was  hunted  to  death  in  X259,  the  trfionpb  was  less 
for  the  Guelph  cause  than  for  fanmamty  outraged  by  tlie 
hiiquities  of  such  a  monster.  The  battle  between  Guelph  and 
Ghlbellinc  raged  with  unintermitting  fury.  While  the  former 
faction  gained  in  Lombardy  by  the  massacre  of  Esselino,  the 
latter  revived  in  Tuscany  after  the  battle  of  MonUperti,  which 
k  ifte  placed  Florence  at  the  discretion  of  the  GhibelUnes. 
Manfred,  now  called  king  of  Sidly,  beaded  the  GhibdUnes,  and 
there  was  no  strong  counterpoise  against  him.  In  thb  neooMity 
Urban  IV.  and  Clement  IV.  hndted  Charles  of  Anjon  to  entor 
Italy  and  take  tbe  Gnelpb  command.  They  made  him  senator 
of  Rome  and  vicar  of  Tuscany,  and  promised  him  the  investiture 
of  the  regno  provided  he  stiptdated  that  it  should  not  be  hdd  in 
con4>ination  with  the  empire^  Charles  accepted  these  terms, 
^  and  was  welcomed  by  the  Ouelph  party  as  their  diief  throuf^ut 
*  Italy.  He  defeated  Manfr^  in  a  battle  at  GrandeUa  near 
Bkenevento  In  ia66.  Manfred  was  killed;  and,  when  Conradin, 
a  lad  of  sixteen,  descended  from  Germany  to  make  Igbod  his 
daims  to  the  kingdom,  he  too  was  defeated  at  Tagttacosw  in 
1*67.  Less  lucky  than  his  unde,  Conradin  escaped  with  his 
Kfe,  to  die  upon  a  scaffold  at  Naples.  His  glove  was  carried  to 
his  cousin  Constance,  wife  of  Peter  of  Aragon,  the  last  of  the 
great  Norman-Swabian  family.  Enzio  died  in  his  prison  four 
years  later.  The  popes  had  been  successful;  but  they  had 
purchased  their  bloody  victory  at  a  great  cost.  This  first 
invitation  to  French  princes  brought  with  it  incalculable  evils. 

Churles  of  Anjoo,  supported  by  Rome,  and  recognized  as 
chief  in  Tuscany,  was  by  far  the  most  formidable  of  (be  Italian 
potentates.  In  his  turn  he  now  exdted  the  jealousy  of  the 
popes,  who  began,  though  cautiously,  to  cast  their  weight  into 
the  Ohibdline  scale.  Gregory  initiated  the  policy  of  establish- 
ing an  equilibrium  between  the  parties,  whfdi  was  carried  out 
by  Ids  auccessor  Nicholas  III.    Charies  was  foreed  -to  resigh 


the  stnatotfsUp  of  Rome  and  .the  signoria  of  Lombardy  and 
Tuscany.  In  1 383  he  reed ved  a  more  dedded  check,  when  Sidly 
rose  against  him  in  tbe  famous  rebdUon  of  the  Vespers.  cMiWmn 
He  lest  the  island,  wiiich  gave  itself  to  Acagon;  and  ^lomtipin 
thus  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  was  severed  from  that  of  •»* 
Naples,  the  dynasty  in  the  one  bemg  Spanish  and  Jff^ 
GhtbeUine,  in  the  other  French  and  Gudph.  Mean-  ^^ 
while  a  new  emperor  had  been  dected,  the  prudent  Rudolf  of 
Habsburg,  who  abstained  from  interference  with  Italy,  and 
who  confinned  the  territorial  pretensions  of  the  popes  by  solemn 
charter  in  187S.  Henceforth  Emilia,  Romagna,  the  March  of 
Ancona,  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter  and  the  Campagna  of  Rome 
hdd  of  the  Holy  See,  and  not  of  the  empire.  The  imperial 
chancery,  witiwut  inqnhing  dosdy  into  the  deeds  furnished 
by  the  papal  curk,  made  a  deed  of  i;ift,  whkh  placed  the  pope 
in  the  poddon  of  n  temporal  soverdgn.  While  Nicholas  IU. 
thus  bettered  tbe  podtion  of  the  church  in  Italy,  the  Guelph  party 
grew  stronger  than  ever,  throQgh  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  fisans 
by  the  Genoese  at  Melork  in  1384.  Pisa,  who  had  ruined 
Amalfi,  was  now  ruined  by  Genoa;  She  never  hdd  her  bead 
so  high  sgain  after  this  victory,  which  sent  her  best  and  bravest 
citizens  to  dk  in  the  Ligurian  dungeons.  The  MedSterraaean 
was  left  to  be  fought  for  by  Genoa  and  Venice,  whik  Gudph 
Florence  grew  still  more  powerful  in  Tuscany.  Not  long  after 
tbe  battkof  Melork  Charles  d  Anjon  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Charles  II.  of  Naples,  who  played  no  prominent 
part  ra  Italian  affairs.  The  Gudph  party  was  held  together 
with  a  less  tight  hand  even  in  cities  so  coadstent  as  Florence. 
Here  in  the  year  1300  new  factions,  subdividing  the  old  Oudphs 
and  GhibelKnrs  under  the  names  of  Neri  and  Bianchf,  had 
acquired  such  force  that  Bonifaoe  VIII.,  a  violently  Guelph  pope, 
called  in  Charles  of  Valois  to  padfy  the  repnbhc  and  undertake 
the  charge  of  Italian  affsars.  Bonikce  was  a  passkmate  and 
unwise  man.  After  quarrelling  with  the  French  lung,  Philip 
k'  Bd,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Celonna  family  at  Anagni, 
and  died^dther  of  the  violence  he  there  leoeived  or  of  mortihca-r 
tion,  k  October  1303* 

After  the  short  papacy  of  Benedict  XL  a  fonchman,  Clement 
v.,  was  elected,  and  the  scat  of  the  papacy  was  transferred  to 
Avignon.  Thus  began  that  Babylonian  exik  of  the  fv«if«. 
popes  wkdi  pkced  them  in  subjection  to  the  French 
crown  and  ruined  thdr  prestige  in  Italy.  Lastmg 
seventy  years,  and  jofoiog  on  to  the  sixty  years  of 
the  Great  Schism,  thk  oifeebkment  of  tht  papal 
authority,  cokcidliig  as  It  did  with  the  practical  eUmlnatkn 
of  the  empire  from  Italian  affairs,  gave  a  kng  period  of  com« 
paratlveindependcncfrtothenatkn.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  thk  exik  was  doe  to  the  policy  which  induced  the  pontiffs, 
hi  their  detesutloo  ol  GkibeUkism,  to  rely  succesdvely  upon 
the  houses  of  Anjou  and  of  VakJs.  Thk  policy  it  was  which 
justified  Dante's  fierce  epIgram-Hhe  pvOatuigiar  tottik 

The  period  we  have  briefly  traversed  was  immortalised  by 
Dante  in  an  epic  which  from  one  pomt  of  view  might  be  csHed 
tbe  poemoftheGoelphsand  GhibelUnes.  From  the  foregoing  bare 
narration  of  eventa  it  k  imposdbk  to  estimate  the  hnportance 
of' these  parties^  Or  to  understand  thdr  bearing  on  subsequent 
Italian  history  We  are  therefore  forced  to  pause  awhile,  and 
probe  beneath  the  surface.  The  dvil  wars  nuy  be  regarded  as 
a  continuation  of  the  previous  munldpal  struggle,  intensified  by 
recent  hostilities  between  tbe  burghets  and  tbe  nobles.  Tbe 
quarrds  of  the  church  and  empire  lend  pretexts  and  furnish 
war-cries;  but  the  real  questkn  at  Issue  is  not  the  sopremacv  of 
pope  or  emperor.  The  conflict  k  a  sedal  one,  between  avk 
and  feudal  institutkns,  between  comraerdal  and  military 
interests,  between  progress  and  conservatism.  Gudph  de- 
mocracy and  industry  idealize  the  pope.  The  banner  of  the 
church  waves  above  tbe  camp  of  those  who  aim  at  podlive 
prosperity  and  republican  equality.  GhibeDine  aristocracy  and 
fmmobnity  ideaHse  the  emperor.  The  prestige  of  the  empire, 
based  upon  Roman  kw  end  feudal  tradition,  attracts  imaginative 
patriots  and  systematic  thinkers.  The  two  ideals  are  counter- 
posed  and  mutually  etdusivt^    No  dty  calls  itselfdj^-- 
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Allbum  reined  alone  jukI  ludlstiiilwd  Sn  Lower  Italy,  combing 
for  the  fint  time  since  the  year  laSa  the  crowna  of  Sidly  and 
Naples.  The  former  he  held  by  inheritsnoe,  together  with  that 
of  Aragon.  The  latter  he  considered  to  be  his  by  conquest. 
Therefore,  when  he  died  in  1458,  he  bequeathed  Naples  to  his 
natural  son  Ferdinand,  while  Sidly  and  Aragon  passed  together 
to  his  brother  John,  and  so  on  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  The 
twenty-three  years  of  Alfonso's  reign  were  the  most  prosperous 
aAd  splendid  period  of  South  Italian  history.  He  became  an 
Italian  in  taste  and  sympathy,  entering  with  enthusiasm  into 
the  humanistic  ardour  of  the  earlier  Renaissance,  encouraging 
men  of  letters  at  his  court,  administering  his  kingdom  on  the 
prindples  of  an  enlightened  despotism,  and  lending  his  authority 
to  establish  that  equilibrium  in  the  peninsnla  upon  vriucfa  the 
politicians  of  his  age  beBevcd,  not  without  tcaaen,  that  Italian 
independence  mij^t  be  secured. 

The  last  member  of  the  Visamti  family  of  whom  we  had 
occasion  to  speak  was  Aeso,  idio  bought  the  dty  in  1318  from 
U^^j^^  Louis  of  Bavaria.  His  unde  Lucchino  sucoemled,  but 
MUam.  ^f*^  murdered  in  1349  by  a  wifo-against  whose  life  he 
had  been  pkitting:  Lucchino's  Inother  John,  arch** 
bishop  of  Milan,  now  assumed  the  lordship  of  the  dty,  and 
extended  the  power  of  the  Viaconti  over  Genoa  and  the  whole  of 
north  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Piedmont,  Verona,  Mantua, 
Ferrara  and  Venice.  The  greatness  of  the  family  dotes  from  the 
leigfi  of  this  masterful  prelate.  He  died  in  1354,  and  his  heritage 
was  divided  between  three  members  of  his  house,  Matteo,Bemabd 
and  Galcazso.  In  the  next  year  Matteo,  being  judged  incom- 
petent to  rule,  was  assassinated  by  order  of  hb  brothers,  who 
made  an  equal  partition  of  their  subject  dries — ^Bemabd 
residing  in  Milan,  Galeaxzo  in  Pavia.  Gakazso  was  the  wealthiest 
and  most  magnificent  Italian  of  his  epoch.  He  married  his 
daughter  Violante  to  our  duke  of  Clarence,  and  his  son  Gian 
Galeaxso  to  a  daughter  of  King  John  of  France.  When  he  died 
b  137S,  this  son  resolved  to  reunite  the  domains  of  the  Visoonti; 
and,  with  this  object  in  view,  he  plotted  and  executed  the  murder 
of  hisundeBemabd.  Gian  Galeazzo  thus  became  by  one  stroke 
the  most  formidable  of  Italian  despots.  Immured  in  his  castle  at 
Pa  via,  accumulating  wealth  by  systemaUc  taxation  and  methodical 
economy,  he  organised  the  mercenary  troops  ^dio  eogeriy  took 
service  under  so  good  a  paymaster;  and,  by  directing  their 
operations  from  his  cabinet,  he  threatened  the  whoia  of  Italy 
with  conquest.  The  last  scions  of  the  Delli  Scala  tunily  stfll 
reigned  in  Verona,  the  last  Carraresi  in  Padua;  the  Estensi  were 
powerful  in  Ferrara,  the  G(»SBghi  in  Mantua.  Gian  Galeasso, 
partly  by  force  and  partly  by  intrigue,  discredited  these  minor 
despots,  pushed  his  doihinion  to  the  very  verge  of  Venice,  and, 
having  subjected  Lombardy  to  his  sway,  proceeded  to  attack 
Tuscany.  Pisa  and  Perugia  were  thrmtened  with  .ftxtmctien,  and 
Florence  dreaded  the  advance  of  the  VisconU  arms,  when  the 
phigve  suddenly  cut  short  his  career  of  treachery  and  conquest 
jn  the  year  1402.  Seven  yean  before  his  detuh  Gian  Gahsasso 
bought  the  title  of  duke  of  Mikm  and  count  of  Pavia  from  the 
emperor  Wcnceslaus,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  aiming  at 
the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  But  no  sooner  was  he  dead  than  the 
essential  weakness  of  an  artificial  state,  built  up  by  running  and 
perfidious  policy,  with  the  aid  of  bought  troops,  dignified  by  no 
dynastic  title,  and  consolidated  by  no  sense  of  loj^ty,  beome 
apparent  Giah  Galeasao's  duchy  was  a  masterpiece  of 
mechanical  contrivance,  the  creation  of  a  scheoaing  intdlea  and 
lawles  wilL  When  the  mind  which  had  planned  it  waa  witJ»- 
drawn,  it  fdl  to  pieces,  and  the  very  hands  which  had  been  used 
to  build  it  helped  to  scatter  its  fragments.  The  Visconti's  own 
*  generals,  Fadno  Cane,  Pandolfo  Malatesta,  Jaoopo  dal  Verme, 
Gabrino  Fondulo,  Ottobon  Terzo,  seised  upon  Uie  tyranny  of 
several  Lombard  cities.  In  others  the  petty  tyrants  whom  the 
VisconU  had  uprooted  reappeared.  The  Estensi  recovered  their 
grasp  upon  Ferrara^  and  the  Gonzaghi  upon  Mantua.  Venice 
strengthened  herself  between  the  Adi^tic  and  the  Alps.  Florence 
reassumed  her  Tuscan  hegemony.  Other  communes  which  still 
preserved  the  shadow  of  independence,  like  Perugia  and  Bologna, 
began  o^  *  of  republican  freedom  under  their 


own  leading  fkmiUea.  MeanwhDe  Gian  Galeaaao  had  left  ttm 
sons,  Giovanni  Maria  and  FiKppo  Maria.  Gkivanni,  a  moutcr 
of  crudty  and  lust,  was  assasrinated  by  some  Milanese  nobles  ia 
141s;  and  now  Filippo  set  about  rebuikling  Ms  lather's  d«chy. 
Herein  he  was  aided  by  the  troops  of  Fadno  Cane,  who,  dyieg 
opportunely  at  this  period,  left  considerable  wealth,  a  weB- 
trained  band  of  mercenaries,  and  a  widow,  Beatrice  di  Tench. 
Filippo  married  and  then  beheaded  Beatrice  after  a  mock  trial  for 
adultery,  having  used  her  money  and  her  influence  in  retmiUBg 
several  subjea  dties  to  the  oown  of  Milan.  He  subsequently 
spedt  a  long,,  suspidous,  secret  and  incomprehensible  career  k 
the  attempt  to  piece  together  Gian  Galeazso's  Lombard  state,  and 
to  carry  out  hk  schemes  of  Italian  conquest.  In  this  endeavosr 
he  met  with  vigorous  opponents.  Vendee  and  FloreBce,  sttoog 
in  the  strength  of  their  resentful  oligarchies,  offered  a  determined 
resistance;  nor  was  Filippo  equal  in  ability  to  his  lather.  His 
infernal  cunning  often  defeated  its  own  aims,  dieckmatlng  bsmst 
the  point  of  addevemcnt  by  suggestions  of  duplicity  or  terror. 
In  the  course  of  Fil^ipo's  wars  with  Ftorence  and  Venice,  the 
greatest  gencrabof  this  age  were  formed — Francesco  Camwignoh, 
who  was  beheaded  between  the  columns  at  Venice  in  i43>; 
Niccold  Picdnino,  who  died  at  Mihm  in  1444;  and  Franccsoi 
Sforza,  who  survived  to  seize  his  master's  heritage  in  i45o>  See 
of  Attendolo  Sfocxa,  this  Francesco  recdved  the  hand  of  RUppo'i 
natural  daughter,  Biaaca,  as  a  reward  for  past  service  and  & 
pledge  of  future  support.  When  the  Viscond  dynssty  ended  bj 
the  duke's  death  in  1447,  he  pretended  to  espouse  the  canae  ^ 
the  Milanese  repiUiUc,  whid^  was  then  rc-^tablished;  but  he 
pUyed  his  cards  so  subtly  as  to  make  himself,  by  the  help  of 
Codmo  de'  Medid  in  Florence,  duke  defado  if  not  ds  jvt, 
Francesco  Sforza  was  the  only  condotticro  among  many  aspiiiflg 
to  be  tyrants  who  planted  themselves  firmly  on  a  throne  of  iint- 
rate  importance.  Once  seated  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  he  displayed 
rare  qualities  as  a  ruler;  for  he  ix>t  only  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  which  required  humanity  and  culture  from  a  despot, 
but  he  also  knew  how  to  curb  his  desire  for  temiery.  The  oon- 
ccption  of  confederated  Italy  found  in  him  a  vigorous  supporter. 
Thus  the  limitation  of  the  Milanese  duchy  under  Filippo  Maris 
Viaconti,  and  its  consolidation  under  Francesco  Sfona,  were 
equally  effectual  in  preparing  the  balance  of  power  to  wfaidi 
Italian  politics  now  tended. 

This  baknoe  could  not  have  been  established  without  the  cea- 
currcnt  aid  of  Florence.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  <luke  of 
Athens  in  1343,  and  the  great  pkgue  of  1348,  the  Fkrentoe 
proletariate  rose  up  against  the  merchant  princes.  This  iasv* 
gence  of  the  artkans,  in  a  republic  which  had  been  remodeBed 
upon  economical  prmdples  by  Giano  della  Bella's  comtltutiea  of 
1292,  reached  a  climax  in  1378,  when  the  Ciompi  rdtdUon  pbced 
the  dty  for  a  few  yean  in  the  hands  of  the  Leaser  Aita.  The 
reviohition  was  but  tempomy,  and  was  rather  a  sympton  of 
democcatie  tendencies  in  the  state  than  the  sign  of  any  capadij 
for  government  on  the  part  of  the  working  classed.  The  Beoc»> 
sides  of  war  and  loteign  affairs  soon  placed  Florence  In  the  power 
of  an  Oligarchy  headed  by  the  great  Albissi  family.  Theyfoof^ 
the  battles  of  the  republic  with  success  agilnst  the  Viacmiti,  wd 
wkiely  extended  the  Fkirentine  domain  over  the  Tuacaa  citaea 
During  their  sesaon  of  ascendancy  Pisa  was  ensla<vcd»  aad 
Fforenee  gained  the  access  to  the  sea.  But  througihoat  tkn 
period  a  powerful  opposition  was  gathering  strength.  Itwaskd 
by  the  Medid,  who  sided  with  the  common  people,  and  increased 
their  political  hnportanoe  by  the  aoctunnlation  and  wiae  employ- 
ment of  vast  commercial  wealth.  In  1433  the  AUHsai  and  tte 
Me(^  came  to  open  strife.  Cosimo  de'  Medid,.the  chief  of  the 
opposition,  was  exiled  to  Venicsk  In  the  next  year  he  retvaed, 
assumed  the  presidency  of  the  democmtic  party,  and  by  a  system 
of  oQRVpUon  and  popularity-hunting,  combined  with  the 
patronage  of  arts  and  letters,  established  himself  as  the  real  boi 
unacknowledged  cfictator  of  the  commonwealth.  Cosimo  absi»- 
doned  the  policy  of  his  predecessors.  Instead  of  oppoaing  Fiaa> 
cesoo  Sforza  in  Milan,  he  lent  him  his  prestige  and  influence^ 
foreseeing  that  the  dynastfe  future  of  his  own  family  aiKi  tbe 
padficatfon  of  Iui|y  aigiA  be  secured  by  a  bslance  of  .power  in 
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wUch  Florence  should  nok  on  equal  tenm  with  MlUn  and 
Naples. 

The  republic  of  Venke  differed  essentially  from  any  other 
state  in  Italy;  and  her  history  was  so  separate  that,  up  to  this 
Vtmk9,  poJnt,  it  would  have  been  needless  to  interrupt  the 
narrative  by  tracing  it.  Venice,  however,  in  the  i4tb 
century  took  her  place  at  last  as  an  Italian  power  on  an  equality 
at  least  with  the  very  greatest.  The  constitution  of  the  common- 
wealth  had  slowly  matured  itseU  through  a  series  of  revolutions, 
which  coBfirmed  and  defined  a  type  of  singular  subility.  During 
the  earlier  days  of  the  republic  the  doge  had  been  a  prince  elected 
by  the  people,  and  answerable  only  to  the  popular  assemblies. 
In  103s  he  was  obliged  to  act  in  concert  with  a  senate,  called 
prtgadi;  and  in  1172  the  grand  council,  which  became  the  real 
sovereign  of  the  sUte,  was  formed.  The  several  steps  whereby 
the  members  of  the  grand  coundl  succeeded  in  eliminating  the 
people  from  a  share  in  the  government,  and  redudng  the  doge 
to  the  position  of  their  ornamental  representative,  cannot  here 
be  described.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  these  changes  cul- 
minated in  xa97,  when  an  act  was  passed  for  closing  the  grand 
comicO,  or  in  other  words  for  confining  it  to  a  fixed  number  of 
privileged  families,  in  whom  the  government  was  henceforth 
vested  by  hereditary  right.  This  ratification  of  the  oligarchical 
principle,  together  with  the  establishment  in  1311  of  the 
Council  of  Ten,  completed  that  famous  constitution  which 
endured  till  the  extinction  of  the  republic  in  1797.  Meanwhile, 
throughout  the  middle  ages,  it  had  been  the  policy  of  Venice  to 
refrain  from  conquests  on  the  Italian  mainland,  and  to  confine 
her  energies  to  commerce  in  the  East.  The  first  entry  of  any 
moment  made  by  the  Venetians  into  strictly  Italian  affairs  was 
in  1336,  when  the  republics  of  Florence  and  St  Mark  allied  them- 
idves  against  Mastino  della  Scala,  and  the  latter  took  possession 
of  Trcviso.  After  this,  for  thirty  years,  between  1352  and  1381, 
Venice  and  Genoa  contested  the  supremacy  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Pna*s  maritime  power  having  been  extinguished  in  the  battle 
of  Mek>ria  (1384),  the  two  surviving  republics  had  no  rivals. 
They  fought  their  duel  out  upon  the  Bosporus,  off  Sardinia, 
and  in  the  Morea,  with  various  success.  Fnom  the  first  great 
encounter,  in  135$,  Venice  retired  well-nigh  exhausted,  and 
Genoa  was  so  crippled  that  she  placed  herself  under  the  protection 
of  the  Visconti.  The  second  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  upon 
the  Adriatic.  The  Genoese  fleet  under  Luciano  Doria  defeated 
the  Venetians  off  Pola  in  1379,  and  sailed  without  opposition  to 
Chfoggia,  which  was  stormed  and  taken.  Thus  the  Venetians 
found  themselves  blockaded  in  their  own  lagoons.  Meanwhile 
a  fleet  was  raised  for  their  reh'ef  by  Carlo  Zeno  fai  the  Levant, 
and  the  adnural  Vittore  Pisani,  who  had  been  hnprisoned  after 
the  defeat  at  Pola,  was  released  to  lead  their  forlorn  hope  from 
the  city  side.  The  Genoese  in  their  turn  were  now  blockaded  in 
Chioggia,  and  forced  by  famine  to  surrender.  The  losses  of  men 
and  money  which  the  war  of  Chioggia,  as  it  was  called,  entailed, 
though  they  did  not  inmfediately  depress  the  spirit  of  the  Genoese 
republic,  signed  her  naval  ruin.  During  this  second  struggle 
to  the  death  with  Genoa,  the  Venetians  had  been  also  at  strife 
with  the  Carrsresi  of  Padua  and  the  Scaligers  of  Verona.  In  1406, 
after  the  extinction  of  tfiese  princely  houses  they  added  Verona, 
Vicenza  and  Padua  to  the  territories  they  claimed  on  Urrafirma, 
Their  career  of  conquest,  and  their  new  policy  of  forming  Italian 
aOiances  and  entering  into  the  management  of  Italian  affairs 
were  confirmed  by  the  long  dogeship  of  Francesco  Foscari  (x4>5'' 
14^7),  who  must  rank  with  Alfmso,  Cosimo  de*  Medici,  Francesco 
Sforza  and  Nicholas  V.,  as  a  Joint-founder  of  confederated  Italy. 
When  Constantinople  fell  in  1453,  the  old  tics  between  Venice  and 
the  Eastern  empire  were  broken,  and  she  now  entered  on  a 
wholly  new  phase  of  her  history.  Ranking  as  one  of  the  five 
Italian  powers,  she  was  also  destined  to  defend  Western  Christen- 
dom against  the  encroachments  of  the  Turk  in  Europe.  (See 
VtMiCE:    History.) 

By  their  settlement  in  Avignon,  the  popes  relhiquished  their 
protectorate  of  Italian  liberties,  and  lost  their  position  as  Italian 
potentates.  Rienzi's  revohition  in  Rome  (i347-«354),  and  his 
estaUishment  of  a  repnbfic  upon  a  fantasUc  basis,  half  classical, 


half  feudal,  pfovtd  the  temper  of  the  thnes;  while  the  tfse  of 
dsmastic  families  in  the  cities  of  the  church,  chiCming  the  title 
of  papal  vicars,  but  acting  in  their  own  interests, 
weakened  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  The  pre-  J^a^ 
datoty  ezpeditkms  of  Bertrand  du  Poiet  and  Robert  of 
Geneva  were  as  ineffective  as  the  descents  of  the  emperors; 
and,  though  the  cardinal  Albomos  conquered  Romagna  and  the 
March  In  1364,  the  legates  who  resided  in  those  districts  were  not 
long  able  to  hold  them  against  their  despots.  At  last  Gregory  XI. 
returned  to  Rome;  and  Urban  VI.,  elected  in  1378,  put  a  final 
end  to  the  Avignonian  exile.  Still  the  Great  Schism,  which  now 
distracted  Western  Christendom,  so  enfeebled  the  papacy,  and 
kept  the  Roman  pontiffs  so  engaged  in  ecclesiastical  disputes, 
that  they  had  neither  power  nor  leisure  to  occupy  themselves 
seriously  with  thdr  temporal  affairs.  The  threatening  presence 
of  the  two  princely  houses  of  Orsini  and  Colonna,  alike  dangerous 
as  friends  or  foes,  rendered  Rome  an  unsafe  residence.  Evefi 
when  the  sdiism  was  nominally  terminated  in  141 5  by  the  council 
of  Constance,  the  next  two  popes  held  but  a  precarious  grasp 
upon  their  Italian  domains.  Martin  V.  (14x7-1431)  resided 
principally  at  Florence.  Eugenius  IV.  (1431-1447)  followed  his 
example.  And  what  Martin  managed  to  regain  Eugenius  lost. 
At  the  same  time,  the  change  which  had  now  come  over  Italian 
politics,  the  desire  on  aU  skies  for  a  settlement,  and  the  growing 
conviction  that  a  federation  was  necessary,  proved  advantageous 
to  the  popes  as  sovereigns.  They  gradually  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  their  age,  assumed  the  style  of  despots  and  made  use  of 
tiae  humanistic  movement,  then  at  its  height,  to  place  themselves 
in  a  new  relation  to  Italy.  The  election  of  Nicholas  V.  in  1447 
determined  this  revolution  In  the  papacy,  and  opened  a  period  of 
temporal  splendour,  which  ended  with  the  establishment  of  the 
popes  as  sovereigns.  Thomas  of  Sariana  was  a  distinguished 
htraianist.  Humbly  bom,  he  had  been  tutor  in  the  house  of  the 
Albixsi,  and  afterwards  librarian  of  the  Medici  at  Florence, 
where  he  imbibed  the  politics  together  vfith  the  culture  of  the 
Renaissance.  Soon  after  assuming  the  tiara,  he  found  himself, 
without  a  rival  in  the  church;  for  the  schism  ended  by  Felix  V.'s 
resignation  in  X449*  Nicholas  fixed  his  residence  in  Rome,  which 
he  began  to  rebuild  and  to  fortify,-  determining  to  render  the 
Eternal  City  once  more  a  capital  worthy  of  Its  high  place  in 
Europe,  llie  Romans  ware  flattered]  and,  though  his  reign 
was  disturbed  by  republican  conspiracy,  Nicholas  V.  was  able 
before  his  death  in  1453  to  secure  the  modem  status  of  the  pontiff 
as  a  splendid  patron  and  a  wealthy  temporal  potentate. 

Italy  was  now  for  a  brief  space  independent.  The  humanistic 
movement  had  created  a  coomion  culture,  a  common  language 
and  sense  of  common  nationality.  The  five  great  ^^^.^ 
powers,  with  their  sateUites-^ukes  of  Savoy  and  nnMr 
Urbino,  marquesses  of  Ferrara  and  Mantua,  republics  itafy. 
Of  Bologna,  Peru^a,  Siena— ^ere  constituted.  All 
political  institutions  tended  toward  despotism.  The  Medici 
became  yearly  more  indispensable  to  Florence,  the  Benthrogli 
more  autocratic  in  Bologna,  the  Baglionl  In  Peragia;  and  even 
Siena  was  ruled  by  the  Petracd.  But  this  despotism  was  of  a 
OHld  type.  The  princes  were  Italians;  they  shared  the  common 
enthusiasms  of  the  nation  for  art,  learning,  literature  and  science; 
they  studied  how  to  mask  their  tyranny  with  arts  agreeable  to  the 
multitude.  When  Italy  had  reached  this  point,  Constantinople 
was  Uken  by  the  Turks.  On  all  sides  it  was  felt  that  the  Italian 
alliance  mutt  be  tightened;  and  one  of  the  last,  best  acts  of 
Nicholas  V.'s  pontificate  was  the  appeal  in  1453  to  the  five  great 
powers  in  federation.  As  regards  their  common  opposition  to 
the  Turk,  this  appeal  led  to  notUng;  but  it  marked  the  growth 
of  a  new  Italian  consdousnesa. 

Between  1453  and  149a  Italy  continued  to  be  prosperous  and 
tranquil.  Nearly  all  wars  during  this  period  were  undertaken 
either  to  check  the  growing  power  of  Venice  or  to  further  the 
ambition  of  the  papacy.  Having  become  despots,  the  popes 
sought  to  establish  their  relaUves  in  prindpalities.  The  word 
nepotism  acquired  new  significance  in  the  reigns  of  Sixtus  IV. 
and  Innocent  VIII.  Though  the  country  was  convulsed  by  no 
great  struggle,  these  forty  jrMrt  ^witnessed  ^  tndy  agpaJling 
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increase  of  political  crime.  To  be  a  prince  wts  tentamount  to 
being  the  mark  oi  secret  conspiracy  and  assassination.  Among 
the  most  noteworthy  examples  of  such  attempts  may  be  mentioned 
the  revolt  of  the  barons  against  F^dinand  L  of  Naples  (1464), 
the  murder  of  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza  at  Milan  (1476)  and  the 
plot  of  the  Pazzi  to  destroy  the  Medici  (1478)*  After  Cosimo 
de'  Medici's  death  in  1464,  the  presidency  of  the  Florentine 
republic  passed  to  his  son  Piero,  who  left  it  in  1469  to  his  sons 
Lorenzo  and  Giuliano.  These  youths  assume»d  the  style  of  princes, 
and  it  was  against  their  lives  that  the  Paad,  with  the  sanction 
of  Sixtus  IV.,  aimed  their  blow.  Giuliano  was  murdered*  Lorenzo 
escaped,  to  tighten  his  grasp  upon  the  dty,  which  now  loved 
him  and  was  proud  of  him.  During  the  following  fourteen  years 
of  his  brilliant  career  he  made  himself  absolute  master  oi 
Florence,  and  so  modified  her  institutions  that  the  Medici  were 
henceforth  necessary  to  the  sts^e.  Apprehending  the  importance 
of  Italian  federation,  Lorenao«  by  his  personal  tact  and  prudent 
leadership  of  the  republic,  secured  peace  and  a  common  intel- 
ligence between  the  five  powers.  His  own  family  was  fortified 
by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  a  son  of  Innocent  VIII., 
which  procured  his  son  Giovanni's  elevation  to  the  cardinalate, 
and  involved  two  Medicean  papacies  and  the  future  dependence 
of  Florence  upon  Rome. 

VI.  Agt  of  Invasions.— The  year  149a  opened  a  new  age  for 
Italy.  In  this  year  Lorenzo  dicMi,  and  was  socceeded  by  h^  son, 
^^^  the  vain  and  weak  Piero;  France  passed  beneath 
efcbatho  ^^^  personal  control  of  the  inezpenenced  Charles 
YUL  Vin.;  the  fall  of  Granada  freed  Spain  from  her 

embarrassments;  Columbus  discovered  America, 
destroying  the  commercial  supremacy  of  Venice;  last,  but  not 
least,  Roderigo  Borgia  assumed  the  tiara  with  the  famous 
title  of  Alexander  VI.  In  this  year  the  short-lived  federation 
of  the  five  powers  was  shaken,  and  Italy  waa  once  more  drawn 
into  the  vortex  of  European  affairs,  lite  events  which  led  to 
this  disaster  may  be  briefly  told.  After  Galeazzo  Maria's 
assassination,  his  crown  passed  to  a  boy,  Gian  Galeazzo,  who 
was  in  due  ocmrse  married  to  a  ^and-daughter  of  Ferdinand  I. 
of  Naples.  But  the  government  of  Milan  remained  in  the  hands 
of  this  youth's  uncle,  Lodovioo,  sumamed  U  Moro.  Lodovico 
resolved  to  become  duke  of  Milan.  The  king  of  Naples  was 
his  natural  enemy,  and  he  had  cause  to  siispect  that  Piero  de' 
Medici  might  abandon  his  alliance.  Feeling  himself  alone, 
with  no  right  to  the  title  he  was  bent  on  seizing,  he  had  recourse 
to  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  whom  he  urged  to  make  good  his 
claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  This  claim,  it  may  be  said  in 
passing,  rested  on  the  will  of  King  Ren^  of  Ax^u.  After  some 
hesitation,  Charles  agreed  to  invade  Italy.  He  crossed  the  Alps 
in  1495,  passed  through  Lombardy,  entoed  Tuscany,  freed  Pisa 
from  the  yoke  of  Florence,  witnessed  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici, 
marched  to  Nai^  and  was  crowned  there— all  this  without 
striking  a  blow.  Meanwhile  Lodovico  procured  bis  nephew's 
death,  and  raised  a  league  against  the  French  in  Lombar4y> 
Charles  hurried  back  from  Naples,  and  narrowly  escaped  destruc- 
tion at  Fomovo  in  the  passes  of  the  Apennines.  He  made  good 
his  retreat,  however,  and  returned  to  France  in  1495-  Little 
remained  to  him  of  his  h'ght  acquisitions;  but  he  had  convulsed 
Italy  by  this  invaaion,  destroyed  her  equilibrium,  exposed  her 
military  weakness  and  political  disunion*  and  revealed  her  wealth 
to  greedy  and  more  powerful  nations. 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Aragon,  now  represented  by 
Frederick,  a  son  of  Ferdinand  I.,  returned  to  Naples.  Florence 
LtdBXlh  ^^^^  herself  a  republic,  adopting  a  form  of  constitu- 
tion analogous  to  that  of  Venke.  At  this  crisis  she 
was  niled  by  the  monk  Girolamo  Savonarola,  who  inspired 
the  people  with  a  thirst  for  freedom,  preached  the  necessity 
of  reformation,  and  placed  himself  in  direct  antagonism  to 
Rome.  After  a  short  but  eventful  career,  the  tnfloence  of  which 
was  long  effective,  he  lost  his  hold  upon  the  citizens.  Alexander 
VL  procured  a  mock  trial,  and  his  enemies  burned  him  upon  the 
Piazza  in  1498.  In  this  year  Louis  XIL  succeeded  Charles  VIII. 
upon  the  throne  of  France.  As  duke  of  Orleans  he  had  certain 
claims  to  Milan  through  his  grandmother  Valentina,  daughter  of 


Gian  Gideftzw,  the  fimt  duke.  Tb^  were  not  valid,  for  tk 
investiture  of  the  duchy  had  been  granted  only  to  male  faei& 
But  they  served  as  aaufideot  pretext,  and  in  1499  Louis  caieRd 
and  subdued  the  Milanese.  Lodovioo  escaped  to  Gcnna^, 
returned  the  next  year,  was  betrayed  fay  his  Swiss  mcrccnzria 
and  sent  to  die  at  Loches  in  France.  In  1500  Louia  made  tk 
blunder  of  calliag  Ferdtnand  the  Catb^  to  help  him  ia  tk 
conquest  of  Naples.  By  a  treaty  signed  at  Granada,  the  Fscnd 
and  Spanish  kinga  were  to  divide  the  spoB.  Tbe  oonqocat «« 
easy;  but,,  when  it  came  to  a  pantition,  Ferdinand  i^yed  fas 
ally  false.  He  made  himseU  supreme  oves  the  Two  SkSm, 
which  he  now  reunited  under  a  sing^  crown.  Three  3re«rs  kui, 
unlessoned  by  this  eaperienoe,  .Louia  signed  the  treaty  ol  Bkss 
(1504),  whereby  he  inviud  the  emperor  Maximilian  to  aid  kk 
in  the  subjugation  of  Venice.  No  policy  could  hav<e  been  ks 
far^hted;  for  Charles  V.,  joint  heir  to  Austria,  Buisn^, 
Castile  and  Acafon,  the  future  overwfaekaing  tival  ol  Fzaaot, 
was  already  bom. 

The  stage  was  now  prq>ared,  and  all  the  actors  who  wee 
destined  to  acoompUsb  the  ruia  of  kaly  trod  it  with  their  amis. 
Spain,  France,  Geraaany,  with  their  Swiss  auxiliaries,  had  b«a 
snmmonfd:  upon  various  pretexts  to  paitake  her  pioviam. 
Then,  too  late,  patziota  like  Machiavdh  perceived  the  niddii 
sdMndulgence  of  the  past,  which,  by  substitutias  mercoii; 
troops  far  national  militiaa,  left  the  Italians  at  the  ahsote 
discretion  of  their  aeighbours.  Whatever  parta  the  Ital» 
themsdves  played  in  the  succeeding  quarter  ol  a  century,  tk 
game  was  in  the  hands  ol  French,  Spanish  and  Gexmaik  iinwka. 
Meanwhile,  no  scheme  for  combination  against  fonnmnn  ieo 
arose  in  the  peninsula.  Each  petty  potentate  strove  for  his  «a 
private  advantage  in  the  confusion;  and  at  this  epoch  tbe  cktf 
gains  accrued  to  the  papacy.  Aided  by  hk  terrible  son,  Cchr 
Borgia,  Alexander  VL  cbaatised  the  Roman  nobles,  sttbdot^ 
Romagns  and  the  March,  threatened  Tuscany,  and  seemed  ti 
be  upon  the  point  of  creating  a  Centtal  Italian  state  in  fanoff 
of  his  progeny,  when  he  died  suddenly  in  1503.  HSs  cottquA 
reverted  to  the  hsiy  See.  Julius  LL,  hk  bitterest  enemy  ssl 
powerful  successor,  continued  Aksinder's  policy,  but  no  kate 
in  the  interest  of  hk  own  reUtives.  U  became  the  aobk 
ambition  of  Julius  to  aggEandise  the  church,  and  to  icasKue 
the  protectorate  of  the  ItaUan  people.  With  this  object,  k 
secured  ErnOit,  carried  hk  victorious  arms  against  Fesaa, 
and  ctxrbed  the  tjrranny  of  the  BagUoot  in  Ptmgia.  Jtthm  R 
played  a  periknia  csme;  but  the  stakes  were  high*  and  he  fande! 
himself  strong  enough  to  guide  the  tempest  he  evoked.  Quazn^ 
ling  with  the  Venetkns  in  150S,  he  combined  the  forces  of  il 
Europe  by  the  league  of  Cambray  against  them;  and,  when  k 
had  succeeded  ia  hk  first  purpose  of  humbling  them  even  to  tk 
dust,  he  turned  round  in  15x0,  uttered  hk  famous  resolve  n 
eiqid  the  barbarians  from  Italy,  and  pitted  the  Spaniard 
ai^lnst  the  French.  It  was  with  the  Swiss  that  be  hoped  u 
effect  thk  revolution;  but  the  Swiss*  now  interfering:  for  the  iizs 
time  aa  prindpak  in  luUan  affairs,  were  incapable  of  more  tka 
adding  to  the  already  maddening  dktractk>ns  of  the  peopk 
Formed  for  mercenary  warfare,  they  proved  a  peritous  instnunnt 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  used  them,  and  were  hardly  leas  inJnriMi 
to  their  friends  than  to  thek  foes.  In  15x2  the  baule  of  Ravr«a 
between  the  French  troops  and  the  allies  of  Julius — Spaaioids 
Venetkns  and  Swisa— was  fought.  Gaston  de  Foix  bou^  i 
doubtful  victory  dearly  with  1^  death;  and  the  allies,  ihoegi 
beaten  09  the  banks  of  the  Ronco,  ijnmediately  aiterwaics 
expelled  the  French  from  Lombardy.  Yet  Julius  U.  b^ 
failed,  as  might  have  been  foreseen.  He  only  exchanged  oa 
set  of  foreign  masters  for  another,  and  taught  a  new  barbariu 
race  how  pleasant  were  the  plains  of  Italy.  As  a  coosequeoa 
of  the  battk  of  Ravenna,  the  Medici  returned  in  1 5 1  a  to  Fkama 

When  Leo  X.  was  elected  in  1 5x3,  Rome  and  Florence  T^auxik 
but  Italy  had  no  repose.  Louk  XII.  had  lost  the  game,  and  tk 
Spaniards  were  triumphant.  But  new  actors  appeared  npa 
the  scene,  and  the  same  oM  struggle  was  resumed  with  ficrcfl 
energy.  By  the  victory  of  Marignano  in  15x5  Francis  I.,  havs| 
now  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France,  regained  the  UHaocs^ 
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and  broke  the  power  of  the  Swiis,  irbo  hdd  it  for  Magifnilkno 
Sfona,  the  titolar  duke.  Leo  for  a  while  relied  on  Francis;  for 
the  vast  power  of  Charles  V.»  who  socceeded  to  the  empire 
in  1519,  as  in  tsi6  be  had  succeeded  to  the  crowns  of  Spain 
and  Lower  Italjr,  threatened  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  was 
Leo*i  nature,  however,  to  be  inconstant.  In  1521  he  changed 
iidea,  allied  himself  to  Charley  and  died  after  hearing  that  the 
impcfial  troops  had  again  expelled  the  French  from  Mibu. 
During  the  next  four  yeirs  the  Fraaco-Spamah  war  dragged  on 
in  Loo^Mudy  until  the  decisive  battle  of  Pavia  in  152$,  when 
Fcands  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Italy  by  open  to  the  Spanish 
annics.  Meanwhile  Leo  X.  had  been  foUo^red  by  Adrian  VI., 
■ad  Adrian  by  Clement  VII;.  of  the  honse  of  Medici,  who  had 
kqg  ruled  Flocence.  In  the  idgn  of  this  pope  Flands  was 
ideased  from  his  prison  in  Madrid  (r $76),  and  Clement  hoped 
that  he  might  still  be  used  in  the  Itaiiaa  interest  as  a  counterpoise 
to  Charles.  It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  follow  the  tangled 
iatiigaes  of  that  period.  The  year  1527  was  sfgnalised  by  the 
famous  sack  of  Rome.  An  army  of  n^xed  German  and  Sponirii 
tfoo|B,  pretending  to  act  for  the  emperor,  but  which  may 
nuhier  bie  regarded  as  a  vast  marandiog  pnrty,  entered  Italy 
ttider  their  kader  Frundsberg.  After  his  death,  the  Constable 
de  Bourbon  took  command  of  them;  they  marched  slowly 
down,  aided  by  the  marquis  of  Ferraia,  and  unopposed  by  the 
duke  of  Urbmo,  reached  Rome,  and  took  it  by  assault.  The 
coosuUe  was  killed  in  the  £rst  onsbught;  Clement  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  castle  of  St  Angeh>;  Rome  was  abandoned 
to  the  rage  of  30,000  ruffians.  As  an  Immediate  result  of  this 
catastrophe,  FkMrence  shook  off  the  Medici,  and  established  a 
republic  But  Clement,  having  made  peace  with  the  emperor, 
turned  the  remnants  of  the  army  which  had  sacked  Rome 
against  h»  native  dty.  After  a  desperate  resistance,  Florence 
fell  in  1530.  Alessandro  de'  Medid  was  placed  there  with  the 
title  of  duJce  of  Civiti  di  Penna;  and,  on  his  murder  in  1537, 
Cosimo  de'  Medid,  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  ruling  house, 
was  made  duke.  Acting  as  lieutenant  for  the  Spaniards,  he 
subseqaently  (1555)  subdued  Siena,  and  bequeathed  to  his 
descendanU  the  grend-duchy  of  Tuscany. 

VIL  SpMisk-Ansbnan  A scenJancy. ^It  was  high  time,  after 
the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527,  that  Charles  V.  should  undertake 

Itahan  affairs.    The  country  was  exposed  to  anarchy, 

*2!!|S**'  ^  which  this  had  been  the  last  and  most  disgrace^ 
^^fSfie.  ^  example*  The  Turks  were  threatening  western 
Europe,  and  Luther  was  inflaming  Germany.  By 
the  treaty  of  Barcelona  in  1529  the  pope  and  emperor  made 
terms.  By  that  of  Cambray  in  the  same  year  France  relinquished 
Italy  to  Spain.  Charles  then  entered  the  port  of  Genoa,  and  on 
the  5th  of  November  met  Clement  VIL  at  Bologna.  He  there 
received  the  imperial  crown,  and  summoned  the  Italian  princes 
for  a  settlement  of  all  disputed  claims.  Francesco  Sforza,  the 
last  and  chiklless  hdr  of  the  ducal  house,  was  left  in  Milan  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1 53  5.  The  rcpubKc  of  ViJmcc  was 
re^>ectcd  in  her  liberties  and  Lombard  territories.  The  Este 
fomity  received  a  confirmation  of  their  duchy  of  Modena  and 
Reggio,  and  were^  invested  in  Ihdr  6cf  of  Ferrara  by  the  pope. 
The  marquessate  of  Mantua  was  made  a  duchy;  and  Florence 
was  secured,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  Medid.  The  great  gainer 
by  thb  settlement  was  the  papacy,  which  held  the  most  sub- 
stantial Itiitian  province,  together  with  a  prestige  that  raised 
it  far  above  all  rivalry.  The  rest  of  Italy,  however  parcelled, 
henceforth  became  but  a  dependence  upon  Spafin.  Charles  V., 
it  must  be  remembered,  achieved  his  conquest  and  cotifirmed 
Ins  authority  far  leas  as  emperor  than  as  the  heir  of  Castile  and 
Aragon.  A  Spanish  viceroy  in  Milan  and  another  in  Naples, 
supported  by  Rome  and  by  the  minor  princes  who  followed  the 
policy  dictated  to  them  from  Madrid,  were  suffident  to  preserve 
the  whole  peninstila  in  a  state  of  somnolctit  inglorious  servitude. 

From  1530  until  1796,  that  is,  for  a  period  of  nearly  three 
centuries,  the  Italians  had  no  history  of  thdr  own.  Thdr  annah 
are  filled  with  records  of  dyhastic  changes  and  redistributions  of 
territory,  consequent  upon  treaties  signed  by  foreign  powers,  in 
the  settlement  of  quarr^  which  no  wise  concerned  the  people* 


Italy  only  too  often  became  the  theatre  of  desolating  and  dis- 
tracting wars.  But  these  wars  were  fought  for  the  most  part 
by  ahen  armies;  the  points  at  issue  were  dedded  beyond  the 
>Ups;  the  gains  accrued  to  royal  families  whose  names  were 
unpronounceable  by  southern  tongues.  The  affairs  of  Europe 
daring  the  years  when  >  Habsburg  and  Bourbon  fought  their 
domestic  battles  with  the  blood  of  noble  races  may  teach  grave 
Itesons  to  aH  thoughtful  men  of  our  days,  but  none  bitterer, 
none  fraught  with  more  insisting  recoUectfons,  than  to  the 
lulian  people,  wfeo  were  haggled  over  like  dumb  driven  cattle 
in  the  mart  of  chaffering  kings.  We  carmot  wholly  acquit  the 
Italians  of  their  share  of  blame.  When  they  might  have  won 
national  independence,  after  their  warfare  with  the  Swabiau 
emperors,  they  let  the  golden  opportunity  slip.  Pampered  with 
commercial  prosperity,  eaten  to  the  core  with  inter-urban 
rivalries,  they  submitted  to  despots,  renounced  the  use  of  arms, 
and  offered  themselves  in  the  hour  of  need,  defenceless  and  dis- 
united to  the  shock  of  puissant  nations.  That  they  had  created 
modem  dvilization  for  Eur(^  availed  them  nothing.  Italy, 
intellectually  first  among  the  peoples,  was  now  politically  and 
practically  last;  and  nothing  to  her  historian  is  more  heart- 
reading  than  to  watch  the  gradual  extinction  of  her  spirit  in  this 
age  of  slavery. 

In  1534  Alessandro  Famese,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  his 
sister  Giulia,  one  of  Alexander  VI.'s  mistresses,  took  the  tiara 
with  the  title  of  Paul  HI.  It  was  his  ambition  to 
create  a  duchy  for  his  family;  and  with  this  object  he  *^''"^ 
gave  Parma  and  Piaccnza  to  his  son  Pier  Luigi.  After  %uintL 
much  wrangling  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
parties,  the  duchy  was  con^rmed  in  1586  to  OttavianO  Famese 
and  his  son  Alessandro,  better  known  as  Philip  U.'s  general, 
the  prince  of  Parma.  Alessandro's  descendants  reigned  in  Parma 
and  Piacenza  till  the  year  173T.  ^raid  III.'s  pontificate  was 
further  marked  by  important  changes  in  the  church,  all  of  which 
confirmed  the  spiritual  autocracy  of  Rome.  In  1^40  this  pope 
approved  of  Loyob's  foundation,  and  secured  the  powerful 
milltb  of  the  Jesuit  order.  The  Inquisition  was  established  witik 
almost  unlimited  powers  in  Italy,  and  the  press  was  pbced  undeir 
its  jurisdiction.  Thus  free  thought  recdvcd  a  check,  by  which 
not  only  ecclesiastical  but  political  tyrants  knew  how  to  profit. 
Hencdorth  it  was  impossible  to  publish  or  to  utter  a  word  which 
might  offend  the  despots  of  church  or  state;  and  the  Italbns 
had  to  amuse  thdr  leisure  with  the  polite  triflings  of  academics. 
In  1545  a  council  was  opened  at  Trtnt  for  the  reformation  of 
church  disdpline  and  the  promulgation  of  orthodox  doctrine. 
The  decrees  of  this  council  defined  Roman  Catholicism  against 
the  Reformation;  and,  while  failing  to  regenerate  morality, 
they  enforced  a  hypocritical  observance  of  public  decency.  Italy 
to  outer  view  put  forth  blossoms  of  hectic  and  hysterical  piety, 
though  at  the  core  her  dergy  and  her  aristocracy  were  more 
oormpt  than  ever. 

In  1556  Philip  II.,  by  the  abdication  of  his  father  Charies  V., 
became  king  of  Spain.    He  already  wore  the  crown  of  the  TVo 
Sidlies,  art<i  ruled  the  dudiy  of  Milan.    In  the  next 
year  Ferdinand,  brother  of  Charles,  was  elected  cm-     SJ^tt 


peror.  The  French,  meanwhile,  had  not  entirely 
abandoned  their  cbims  on  Italy.  Gian  Pietro  Caraffa,  who 
was  made  pope  in  1555  with  the  liame  of  Paul  IV.,  en- 
deavoured to  revive  the  andent  papal  poKcy  of  leaning  upon 
France.  He  encouraged  the  duke  of  Guise  to  underlsJce  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  as  Charles  of  Anjou  had  been  summoned  by 
his  predecessors.  But  such  schemes  were  now  obsolete  and 
anachronistic.  They  led  to  a  bnguid  lingering  Italian  campaign, 
which  was  settled  far  beyond  the  Alps  by  Philip's  victories  over 
the  French  at  St  Quentin  and  Gravelines.  The  peace  of  Cftteatt 
Cambresis,  signed  in  1559,  left  the  Spanish  monarch  undisputed 
lord  of  Italy.  Of  free  commonwealths  there  now  survived  only 
Venice,  which,  together  with  Spain,  achieved  for  Europe  the 
victory  of  Lepanto  in  1573;  Genoa,  which,  after  the  ineffectual 
Ficschi  revolution  in  r547,  abode  beneath  the  mlc  of  the  great 
Doria  family,  and  held  a  feeble  sway  in  Corsica;  and  the  two 
insignificant  republics  of  Lucca  and  San  Marino. 
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The  future  hope  of  Italy,  however,  was  gnming  in  a  remote 
and  hitherto  neglected  comer.  Emmanuel  Philibert,  duke  of 
Savoy,  represented  the  oldest  and  not  the  least  illustrious  reigning 
house  in  Europe,  and  his  descendants  were  destined  to  achieve 
for  Italy  the  independence  which  no  other  power  or  prince 
had  given  her  since  the  Call  of  ancient  Rome.  (See  Savoy, 
House  of.) 

When  Emmanuel  Philibert  succeeded  to  his  father  Charles  III. 
in  1553,  he  was  a  duke  without  a  duchy.  But  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Savoy  were  a  race  of  warriors;  and  what  Emmanuel 
Philibert  lost  as  sovereign  he  regained  as  captain  of  adventure 
in  the  service  of  his  cousin  Philip  IL  The  treaty  of  C&teau 
Cambresis  in  1559,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  Piedmontese  cities 
held  by  French  and  Spanish  troops  in  1574,  restored  his  state. 
By  remo^dng  the  capital  from  Chamb^ry  to  Turin,  he  completed 
the  transformation  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  from  Burgundian  iifto 
Italian  sovereigns.  They  still  owned  Savoy  beyond  the  Alps,  the 
plains  of  Bresse,  and  the  maritime  province  of  Nice. 

Emmanuel  Philibert  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles 
Emmanuel  I.,  who  married  Catherine,  a  daughter  of  Philip  II. 
He  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  annexing  Saluzzo,  which  had 
been  lost  to  Savoy  in  the  lost  two  reigns,  and  renewed  the 
disastrous  policy  of  his  grandfather  Charles  IIL  by  invading 
Geneva  and  threatening  Provence.  Henry  IV.  of  France  forced 
him  in  i6ox  to  relinquish  Bresse  and  his  Burgundian  possessions. 
In  return  he  was  allowed  to  keep  Saluzzo.  All  hopes  of  conquest 
on  the  transalpine  side  were  now  quenched;  but  the  keys  of 
Italy  had  been  given  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy;  and  their  attention 
was  still  further  concentrated  upon  Lombard  conquests.  Charles 
Emmanuel  now  attempted  the  acquisition  of  Montferrat,  which 
was  soon  to  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Francesco  Gonzaga, 
who  held,  it  together  with  Mantua.  In  order  to  secure  this 
territory,  he  went  to  war  with  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  and  allied 
himself  with  Venice  and  the  Grisons  to  expel  the  Spaniards  from 
the  Valtelline.  When  the  male  line  of  the  Gonzaga  family  expired 
in  1627,  Charles,  duke  of  Nevers,  claimed  Mantua  and  Xlontferrat 
in  right  of  his  wife,  the  only  daughter  of  the  last  duke.  Charles 
Emmanuel  was  now  checkmated  by  France,  as  he  had  formerly 
been  by  Spain.  The  total  gains  of  all  his  strenuous  endeavours 
amounted  to  the  acquisition  of  a  few  places  on  the  borders  of 
Montferrat. 

Not  only  the  Gonzagas,  but  several  other  ancient  ducal 
families,  died  out  about  the  date  which  we  have  reached.  The 
gifi/gp.  Intimate  line  of  the  Estensi  ended  in  1597  by  the 
ihm»i  death  of  Alfonso  II.,  the  last  duke  of  Ferrara.  He 
ou  ducal  left  his  domains  to  a  natural  relative,  Cesare  d'Este, 
*■"***■*•  who  would  in  earlier  days  have  inherited  without 
dispute,  for  bastardy  had  been  no  bar  on  more  than  one  occasion 
in  the  Este  pedigree.  Urban  VIII.,  however,  put  in  a  claim  to 
Ferrara,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  recognized  a 
papal  fief  in  1530.  Cesare  d'Este  had  to  content  himself  with 
Modena  and  Reggio,  where  his  descendants  reigned  as  dukes 
till  1794.  Under  the  same  pontiff,  the  Holy  See  absorbed  the 
duchy  of  Urbino  on  the  death  of  Francesco  Maria  IL,  the  last 
representative  of  Montefcltro  and  Delia  Rovere.  llie  popes 
were  now  masters  of  a  fine  and  compact  territory,  embracing 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  Countess  Matilda's  legacy,  in 
addition  to  Pippin's  donation,  and  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter. 
Meanwhile  Spanish  fanaticism,  the  suppression  of  the  Huguenots 
in  France  and  the  Catholic  policy  of  Austria  combined  to 
strengthen  their  authority  as  pontifb.  Urban's  predecessor, 
Paul  v.,  advanced  so  far  as  to  extend  his  q>iritual  jurisdiction 
over  Venice,  which,  up  to  the  date  of  his  election  (1605),  had 
resisted  all  encroachments  of  the  Holy  See.  Venice  offered  the 
single  instance  In  Italy  of  a  national  church.  The  republic 
managed  the  tithes,  and  the  clergy  acknowledged  no  chief  above 
their  own  patriarch.  Paul  V.  now  forced  the  Venetians  to 
admit  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy;  but  they  refused  to  readmit 
the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  expelled  in  1606.  This,  if  we  do  not 
count  the  proclamation  of  James  I.  of  England  (1604),  was  the 
earliest  instance  of  the  order's  banishment  from  a  state  where 
it  had  proved  disloyal  to  the  commonwealth. 


Venice  rapidly  declined  throughout  the  17th  century.  The 
loss  of  trade  consequent  upon  the  closing  of  Egypt  &nd  the 
Levant,  together  with  the  discovery  of  America  and  p,,,,,, 
the  sea-route  to  the  Indies,  had  dried  up  her  chief  •/r«fl*e 
source  of  wealth.  Prok>nged  warfare  with  the  Otto-  '•^ 
mans,  who  forced  her  to  abandon  Candia  in  1669,  '^■'^ 
as  they  had  robbed  her  of  Cyprus  in  1570,  still  further  crippled 
her  resources.  Yet  she  kept  the  Adriatic  free  of  pirates,  notably 
by  suppressing  the  sea-robbers  called  Uscocchi  (1601-1617), 
maintained  herself  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  in  1684  added  one 
more  to  the  series  of  victorious  episodes  which  render  her  annah 
so  romantic.  In  that  year  Francesco  Morosini,  upon  whose 
tomb  we  still  may  read  the  title  Peloponnesiacus,  wrested  the 
whole  of  the  Morea  from  the  Ttirks.  But  after  his  death  in  1715 
the  republic  relaxed  her  hold  upon  his  conquests.  The  Venetian 
nobles  abandoned  themselves  to  indolence  and  vice.  Many  of 
them  fell  into  the  slough  of  pauperism,  and  were  saved  from 
starvation  by  public  doles.  Though  the  signory  still  made  a 
brave  show  upon  occasions  of  parade,  it  was  dear  that  the  state 
was  rotten  to  the  core,  and  sinking  into  the  decrepitude  of  dotage. 
The  Spanish  monarchy  at  the  same  epoch  dwindled  with 
apparently  less  reason.  Philip's  Austrian  successors  reduced 
it  to  the  rank  of  a  secondary  European  power.  This  decline  of 
vigour  was  felt,  with  the  customary  effects  of  discord  and  bad 
government,  in  Lower  Italy.  The  revolt  of  Masantello  in  Naples 
(1647),  followed  by  rebellions  at  Palermo  and  Messina,  which 
placed  Sicily  for  a  while  in  the  hands  of  Louis  XIV.  (1676- 
1678)  were  s3rmptoms  of  progressive  anarchy.  The  population, 
ground  down  by  preposterous  taxes,  iU-used  as  only  the  subjects 
of  Spaniards,  Turks  or  Bourbons  are  handled,  rose  in  blind 
exasperation  against  their  oppressors.  It  is  impossible  to  attach 
pditical  importance  to  these  revolutions;  nor  did  they  bring 
the  people  any  appreciable  good.  The  destinies  of  Italy  were 
decided  in  the  cabinets  and  on  the  battlefields  of  northern 
Europe.  A  Bourbon  at  Versailles,  a  Habsburg  at  VIeima,  or 
a  thick-h'ppcd  Lorrainer,  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  wrote  off 
province  against  province,  regarding  ix>t  the  populations  iiho 
had  bled  for  him  or  thrown  themselves  upon  his  mercy. 

This  inglorious  and  passive  chapter  of  Italian  history  is  con- 
tinued to  the  date  of  the  French  Revolution  with  the  records  of 
three  dynastic  wars,  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
the  war  of  the  Polish  succession,  the  war  of  the  Austrian  22UJf 
succession,  followed  by  three  European  treaties,  ^^^g^ 
which  brought  them  respectively  to  diplomatic 
terminations.  Italy,  handled  and  rehandled,  settled  and  re- 
settled, upon  each  of  these  occasions,  changed  masters  without 
caring  or  knowing  what  befell  the  prindpab  in  any  one  of  the 
disputes.  Humiliating  to  human  nature  in  geneni  as  are  the 
annals  of  the  i8th<entury  campaigns  in  Europe,  there  is  no 
point  of  view  from  which  they  appear  in  a  light  so  tragi-comic 
as  from  that  afforded  by  Italian  history.  The  system  of  setting 
nations  by  the  ears  with  the  view  of  settling  the  quarrels  of  a 
few  reigning  houses  was  reduced  to  absurdity  when  the  people, 
as  in  these  cases,  came  to  be  partitioned  and  exchanged  without 
the  assertion  or  negation  of  a  single  principle  affecting  their 
iraerests  or  rousing  their  emotions. 

In  1700  Charies  II.  died,  and  with  him  ended  the  Austrian 
family  in  Spain.  Louis  XLW.  claimed  the  throne  for  Philip^ 
dukeofAnjou.  Charles,  archduke  of  Austria,  opposed 
him.  The  dispute  was  fought  out  in  Flanders;  but  fjjjj? 
Lombardy  felt  the  shock,  as  usual,  of  the  French  and  ,fa, 
Austrian  dynasties.  The  French  armies  were  more 
than  mce  defeated  by  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  drove  them 
out  of  Italy  in  x  707.  Therefore,  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (1713)* 
the  services  of  the  house  of  Savoy  had  to  be  duly  recognized. 
Victor  Amadeus  II.  received  Sidly  with  the  title  of  king.  Mont* 
ferrat  and  Alessandria  were  added  to  his  iM>rthem  provinces, 
and  his  state  was  recognized  as  independent.  Charles  of  Austria, 
now  emperor,  took  Milan,  Mantua,  Naples  and  Sardinia  for  his 
portion  of  the  Italian  q^il.  Philip  founded  the  Bourbon  Tine 
of  Spanish  kings,  renoundng  in  Italy  all  that  his  Habsburg 
predecessors  had  gained.    Discontented  with  this  diminutioa 
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of  tU  Spaikbh  htriUfe^  Fbflip  V.  mairled  EUubetta  Parneie, 
bcircM  to  the  Ust  duke  of  Parma,  in  17x4.  He  hoped  to  aecure 
this  duchy  lor  his  sen,  Don  Carlos;  and  Elisabetu  further  brought 
with  her  a  claim  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  which  would 
soon  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Gian  Gastone  de'  Medki. 
After  this  marriage  Philip  broke  the  peace  of  Europe  by  invading 
Sardinia.  The  Quadruple  AlUance  was  formed,  and  the  new  king 
of  Sicily  wss  punished  for  his  supposed  adherence  to  PhUlp  V. 
by  the  forced  exchange  of  Sicily  for  the  island  of  Sardhiia. 
It  was  thus  that  in  tyao  the  house  of  Savoy  assumed  the  regal 
title  which  it  bore  until  the  dedatatioB  of  the  ItaUaa  kingdom 
in  the  last  century.  Victor  Amadeus  II.*s  feign  wasof  great  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  his  state.  Though  a  despot,  as  all  monarcha 
were  obliged  to  be  at  that  date,  he  reigned  with  prudence, 
probity  and  seal  for  the  welfare  of  bis  subjects.  He  took  publie 
educaUon  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  which,  for  the  future 
development  of  manliness  in  his  dominions,  was  a  measure 
of  incalculable  value.  The  duchy  of  Savoy  in  his  days  became 
a  kingdom,  and  Sardinia,  though  it  seemed  a  poor  exchange  for 
Sicily,  was  a  far  less  perilous  possessfon  than  the  larger  and 
wealthier  island  would  have  been.  In  1730  Victor  Amadeus 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Charles  Emmanuel  III.  Repenting 
of  this  step,  he  subsequently  attempted  to  regain  Turin,  but  was 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Rivoli,  where  he  ended  his  days 
In  173a. 

The  War  of  the  Polish  Succession  which  now  disturbed  Europe 
is  only  important  in  ItaK&n  history  because  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
in  1738  settled  the  disputed  affairs  of  the  duchies 
of  Parma  and  Tuscany.  The  dtdce  Antonio  Famese 
died  in  1731;  the  grand-duke  G!an  Gastone  de' 
Medici  died  in  1737.  In  the  duchy  of  Parma  Don 
Carlos  had  aheady  been  proclaimed.  But  he  was  now  transferred 
to  the  Two  Sicflies,  while  Francis  of  Lorrahte,  the  husband  of 
Maria  Theresa,  took  Tuscany  and  Parma.  Milan  and  Mantua 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Aostrians.  On  this  occasion 
Charles  Emmanuel  acquired  Tortona  and  Novara. 

Worse  complications  ensued  for  the  Italians  when  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.,  father  of  Maria  Theresa,  died  in  1740.    The  three 
branches  of  the  Bouibon  house,  ruling  in  France, 
^urn!^     Spain  and  the  Sicilies,  joined  with  Prussia,  Bavaria 
gi^^  and  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  to  despoil  Maria  Theresa 

of  her  heritage.  Lombacrdy  was  made  the  scat  of  war; 
and  here  the  king  of  Sardinia  acted  as  in  some  sense  the  arbiter 
of  the  situation.  After  war  broke  out,  he  changed  sides  and 
supported  the  Habsburg-Lorraine  party.  At  first,  in  1745,  the 
Sardinians  were  defeated  by  the  French  and  Spanish  troops. 
But  Francis  of  Lorraine,  elected  emperor  in  that  year,  sent  an 
army  to  the  king's  support,  which  in  1746  obtained  a  signal 
victory  over  the  Bourbons  at  Piacenza.  Charies  Emmanuel  now 
threatened  Genoa.  The  Austrian  soldiers  already  held  the  town. 
But  the  citizens  expelled  them,  and  the  republic  kept  her  inde- 
pendence. In  1748  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  put  an 
end  to  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  once  more  redivided 
Italy.  Parma,  Piacenza  and  GuastaDa  were  formed  into  a  duchy 
for  Don  Philip,  brother  of  Charies  HI.  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  son 
of  Philip  V.  of  Spahi.  Charles  HI.  was  confirmed  in  his  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  Austrians  kept  Milan  and  Tuscany.  The 
duchy  of  Modena  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  French. 
So  was  Genoa,  which  in  1755,  after  Paoli's  insurrection  against 
the  misgovcmmcnt  of  the  republic,  ceded  her  old  domain  of 
Corsica  to  France. 

From  the  date  Of  this  settlement  until  179a,  Italy  enjoyed  a 
period  of  repose  and  internal  amelioration  under  l>er  numerous 
paternal  despots.  It  became  the  fashion  during  these 
forty-four  years  of  peace  to  encourage  the  industrial 
population  and  to  experimentalize  in  economical  re- 
forms. The  Austrian  government  in  Lombardy  under 
Maria  Theresa  was  characterized  by  improved  agriculture,  regular 
administration,  order,  reformed  taxation  and  increased  educa- 
tion. A  considerable  amount  of  local  autonomy  was  allowed,  and 
dependence  on  Vienna  was  very  slight  and  not  irksome.  The 
nobles  and  the  clergy  were  rich  and  influential,  but  kept  in  order 


by  tbadvil  power."  TherewasnofeeHngof  nationality,  but  the 
people  were  prosperous,  enjoyed  profound  peace  and  were 
pladdly  content  with  the  esdating  order  of  things.  On  the  death 
of  Maria  Theresa  in  1780,  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  instituted  much 
wider  reforms.  Feudal  privileges  were  done  away  with,  clerical 
influence  diminished  and  many  monasteries  and  convents  sup- 
pressed, the  criminal  law  rendered  more  hunwne  and  torture 
abolished  torgdy  as  a  result  of  G.  Beocaria's  famous  pamphlet 
IM  dditU  e  dell*  pene.  At  the  same  time  Joseph's  administration 
was  mow  arbitrary,  and  local  autonomy  was  to  some  extent 
cuitailed.  His  anticlerical  hiws  produced  some  ill-feelnig 
among  the  more  devout  part  of  the  popdation.  On  the  whole 
the  Austrian  rule  In  pre^evolutionary  days  was  bmeficial  and 
far  from  oppresaive,  and  helped  Lombardy  to  recover  from  the 
Ul-effects  of  the  Spanish  domination.  It  did  little  for  the  moral 
education  of  the  people,  but  the  same  criticism  applies  more  or 
leas  to  aU  the  European  governments  of  the  day.  The  emperor 
Frauds  I.  ruled  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  by  lieutenants  untfl 
his  death  in  1765,  when  it  was  given,  as  an  independent  state,  to 
his  second  son,  Peter  Leopold.^  The  reign  of  this  duke  was  long 
remembered  as  a  period  of  internal  prosperity,  wise  legislation 
and  important  pubBc  enterprise.  Leopold,  among  other  useful 
works,  drained  the  Val  di  Qdaaa,  and  restored  those  fertile  upland 
plahis  to  agriculture.  In  1790  he  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and 
left  Tuscany  to  his  son  Ferdinand.  The  kingdom  of  Sardinia 
was  administered  upon  similar  prfaidples,  but  with  leas  of 
geniality.  Charles  Emmanud  made  his  will  law,  and  erased  the 
remnants  of  free  institutfons  from  his  state.  At  the  same  time 
he  wisdy  followed  his  father's  policy  with  regard  to  education  and 
the  church.  This  b  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  a  king 
who  incarnated  the  stdid  absolutism  ci  the  period.  From  this 
date,  however,  we  are  able  to  trace  the  revival  of  independent 
thought  among  the  Italians.  The  European  ferment  of  ideas 
which  preceded  the  French  Revolution  expressed  itself  in  men 
like  Alfieri,  the  fierce  denouncer  of  tyrants,  Beccaria,  the  philo- 
sopher of  criminal  jurisprudence,  Vdta,  the  physidst,  and 
numerous  political  economists  of  Tuscany.  Moved  partly  by 
external  influences  and  partly  by  a  slow  internal  reawakening, 
the  people  was  preparing  for  the  efforts  of  the  19th  century. 
The  papacy,  durbg  this  period,  had  to  reconsider  the  question  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  made  themsdves  universally  odious,  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  also  hi  France  and  Spain.  In  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  XIH.  they  ruled  the  Vatican,  and  almost  succeeded  in 
embroiling  the  pope  with  the  concerted  Bourbon  potentates  of 
Europe.  His  successor,  Clement  XIV.  suppressed  the  order 
altogether  by  a  brid  of  1773.  (J.  A.  S.) 

D.  IlALY  IN  THE  NAPOLEONIC  PEBIOD,  1796-1814 

The  campaign  of  1796  which  led  to  the  awakening  of  the 
Italian  people  to  a  new  consdousness  of  unity  and  strength  is 
detailed  in  the  artide  Napoleonic  Campaigns.  Here  we  can 
attempt  only  a  general  survey  of  the  events,  political,  dvic  and 
sodal,  which  heralded  the  Risorgimento  in  its  first  phase.  It  is 
desirable  in  the  first  place  to  realize  the  condition  of  Italy  at 
the  time  when  the  irruption  of  the  French  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  Austrians  opened  up  a  new  political  vista  for  that  oppressed 
and  divided  people. 

For  many  generations  Italy  had  been  bandied  to  and  fro 
between  the  Habsburgs  and  the  Bourbons     The  dedine  of 
French  influence  at  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.    ^.n..^^^ 
Idt  the  Habsburgs  and  the  Spam'sh  Bourbons  without    J/rtU** 
serious  rivals.    The  former  possessed  the  rich  duchies    Fnock 
of  Milan  (including  Mantua)  and  Tuscany;  while    ^g]"*^ 
through  a  marriage  alliance  with  the  house  of  Este 
of  Modena  (the  Archduke  Ferdinand  had  married  the  heiress 
of    Modena)  its  influence  over    that    duchy    was    supreme. 
It    also    had    a   few    fiefs    in    Piedmont    and    in    Genoese 
t^tory.    By  marrying  her  daughter,  Maria  Ameh'a,  to  the 
young  duke  of  Parma,  and  another  daughter,  Maria  Carolina, 
to  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  Maria  Theresa  consolidated  Habsburg 
influence  in  the  north  and  south  of  the  peninsula.    The  Spanish 
Bourbons  hdd  Naples  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  the  duchy  of  Parma. 
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CM  Urn  nomfaiAUy  independent  sUdtt  the  cUef  were  the  luBCd^ 
of  Sardinia,  ruled  over  by  the  house  of  Savoy,  and  comprising 
Piedmont,  the  isle  of  Sardinia  and  nominally  Savoy  and  Nice, 
though  the  two  provinces  last  named  had  virtually  been  lost 
to  the  monarchy  since  the  campaign  of  1 795.  Equally  extensive, 
but  less  important  in  the  political  sphere,  were  the  Papal  States 
and  Venetia,  the  former  torpid  under  the  obscurantist  rule 
of  pope  and  cardinals,  the  latter  enervated  by  luxury  and  the 
policy  of  unmanly  complaisance  long  pursued  by  doge  and 
council.  The  ancient  rival  of  Venice,  Genoa,  was  likewise  far 
gone  in  decline.  The  small  states,  Lucca  and  San  Marino, 
completed  the  map  of  Italy.  The  worst  governed  part  of  the 
peninsula  was  the  south,  where  feudalism  lay  heavily  on  the 
cultivators  and  corruption  pervaded  all  ranks.  Kihin  and 
Piedmont  were  comparatively  well  gov^ned;  but  repugnance 
to  Austrian  rule  in  the  former  case,  and  the  omtagion  of  French 
Jacobinical  opinions  in  the  latter,  brought  those  populations  into 
increasing  hc»tility  to  the  rulers.  The  democratic  propaganda, 
which  was  permeating  all  the  large  towns  of  the  pem'nsula,  then 
led  to  the  formation  of  numerous  and  powerful  dubs  and  secret 
sodeties;  and  the  throne  of  Victor  Amadeus  III.,  of  the  house 
of  Savoy,  soon  began  to  totter  under  the  blows  delivered  by  the 
French  troops  at  the  motmtain  barriers  of  his  kingdom  and  under 
the  insidious  assaults  of  the  friends  of  liberty  at  Turin.  Pbtting 
was  rife  at  Milan,  as  also  at  Bologna,  where  the  memory  of  old 
liberties  predisposed  men  to  cast  off  clerical  rule  and  led  to  the 
first  rising  on  behalf  of  Italian  liberty  in  the  year  1794.  At 
Palermo  the  Sicilians  struggled  hard  to  establish  a  repubh'c 
in  place  of  the  odious  government  of  an  alien  dynasty. 
JjJ^  The  anathemas  of  the  pope,  the  bravery  of  Piedmontese 
fyj^,  and   Austrians,  and   the  subsidies  of  Great  Britain 

failed  to  keep  the  league  of  Italian  princes  against 
France  intact.  The  grand>duke  of  Tuscany  was  the  first  of  the 
European  soverdgns  who  made  peace  with,  and  recognized 
the  French  republic,  eady  in  1795.  The  first  fortnight  of 
Napoleon's  campaign  of  1796  detached  Sardinia  from  alliance 
with  Austria  and  England.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Italians 
for  the  young  Corsican  "  liberator  "  greatly  helped  his  progress. 
Two  months  later  Ferdinand  of  Naples  sought  for  an  armistice, 
the  central  duchies  were  easily  overrun,  and,  early  in  i797> 
Pope  Pius  VI.  was  fain  to  sign  terms  of  peace  with  Bonaparte 
at  Tolentino,  practically  ceding  the  northern  part  of  his  states, 
known  as  the  Legations.  The  surrender  of  the  last  Habsburg 
stronghold,  Mantua,  on  the  2nd  of  February  1797  left  the  field 
dear  for  the  erection  of  new  political  institutions. 

Already  the  men  of  Reggio,  Modena  and  Bologna  had  declared 
for  a  democratic  pob'cy,  in  which  feudalism  and  derical  rule 
_  should  have  no  place,  and  in  which  manhood  suffrage, 
'"^  "*'  together  with  other  rights  promised  by  Bonaparte 
to  the  men  of  Milan  in  May  1796,  should  form  the  basis 
of  a  new  order  of  tilings.  In  taking  this  step  the 
Modenese  and  Romagnols  had  the  encouragement  of  Bonaparte, 
despite  the  orders  which  the  French  directory  sent  to  him  in  a 
contrary  sense.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  an  assembly 
at  Modcoa  which  abolished  feudal  dues  and  customs,  declared 
for  manhood  suffrage  and  established  the  Cispadane  Republic 
(October  1796). 

The  close  of  Bonaparte's  victorious  campaign  against  the 
Archduke  Charles  in  1797  enabled  him  to  mature  those  designs 
respecting  Venice  which  are  detailed  in  the  artide  Napoleon. 
On  a  far  higher  level  was  his  conduct  towards  the  Milanese. 
While  the  French  directory  saw  in  that  province  little  more 
than  a  district  which  might  be  plundered  and  bargained  for, 
Bonaparte,  though  by  no  means  remiss  in  the  exaction  of  gold 
and  of  artistic  treasures,  was  laying  the  foundation  of  a  friendly 
republic.  During  his  sojourn  at  the  castle  of  Montebello  or 
Mombdio,  near  Milan,  be  commissioned  several  of  the  leading 
men  of  northern  Italy  to  draw  up  a  project  of  constitution  and 
list  of  reforms  for  that  province.  Meanwhile  he  took  care  to 
curb  the  excesses  of  the  Italian  Jacobins  and  to  encourage 
the  Moderates,  who  were  favourable  to  the  French  connexion 
as  promising  a  guarantee  against  Austrian  domination  and 
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huteroil  anifchy.  He  ttnmned  up  Jiis  coadnct  in  the  letter  d 
the  Sth  of  May  1797  to  the  French  directory,  '*  I  oool  the  hat 
heads  here  and  warm  the  cool  ones."  The  Transpadanc 
Republic,  or,  as  it  was  soon  called,  tile  Cisalp£ne 
Republic,  began  its  ovganiaed  life  on  the  9th  of  July 
1797,  with  a  brilliant  festival  at  Milan.  The  constitu- 
tion was  modelled  on  that  of  the  French  dicectoiy,  and,  lest  then 
should  be  a  majority  of  clerical  or  Jacobinittl  deputies,  tb« 
French  Republic  through  its  general,  Bonaparte,  noattnated 
and  appointed  the  first  deputies  and  administmtois  of  ibe 
new  government.  In  the  same  month  it  was  joined  by  the 
Cispadane  Republic;  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Canp^ 
Formio  (October  17,  1797),  while  fatal  to  the  political  Ijc 
of  Venice,  awarckd  to  this  now  considerable  state  tbe  Voteiiu 
territories  west  of  the  river  Adige.  A  month  later,  under  \ht 
pretence  of  stilling  the  dvU  strifes  in  the  Valtelline,  Bonapar.e 
absorbed  that  Swiss  district  in  the  Gsalpine  Republic,  whack 
thus  included  all  the  lands  between  Como  and  Veroiia  on  th 
north,  and  Rimini  on  the  south. 

Early  in  the  year  1798  the  Austrians,  in  pursuance  of  tk 
scheme  of  partition  agreed  on  at  Campo  Formio,  entered  Venice 
and  brought  to  an  end  its  era  of  independence  which 
had  lasted  some  1 100  years.  Venice  with  its  mainland  ^^|V^ 
territories  east  of  the  Adige,  inclusive  of  Istria  and  jn^HSfc 
Dalmatia,  went  to  the  Habsburgs,  while  the  Venetian 
isles  of  the  Adriatic  (the  Ionian  Isles)  and  the  Venetian  fleet  vtat 
to  strengthen  France  for  that  eastern  expedition  on  wkjU 
Bonaparte  bad  already  set  his  heart.  Venice  not  only  paid  (he 
costs  of  the  war  to  the  two  chief  bdligercnts,  but  her  nand 
resources  also  hdped  to  launch  the  young  general  on  his  czne 
of  eastern  adventure.  Her  former  rival,  Genoa,  had  also  bcu 
compelled,  in  June  1797,  to  bow  before  the  young  conqueror, 
and  had  undergone  at  his  bands  a  rennodelling  on  the  lines  nlreadr 
followed  at  Milan.  The  new  Genoese  republic,  French  in  l. 
but  name,  was  renamed  the  Ligurian  Republic 

Before  he  set  sail  for  Egypt,  the  French  had  taken  possesan 
of  Rome.  Alr«sdy  masters  of  the  papal  fortress  of  Anoam. 
they  began  openly  to  challenge  the  pope's  authority 
at  the  Eternal  City  itself.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  then 
French  envoy  to  the  Vatican,  encouraged  democratic 
manifestations;  and  one  of  them,  ot  the  close  of  1797, 
led  to  a  scuffle  in  which  a  French  general,  Duphot,  w: 
The  French  directory  at  once  ordered  its  general,  Berthicr,  u 
march  to  Rome:  the  Roman  democrats  proclaimed  a  repubhc 
on  the  isth  of  February  1798,  and  on  their  invitation  Berthicr 
and  his  troops  marched  in.  The  pope,  Pius  VI.,  was  forthviili 
haled  away  to  Siena  and  a  year  later  to  Valence  in  the  south  a 
France,  where  he  died.  Thus  fell  the  temporal  power.  Th 
"  liberators  "  of  Rome  thereupon  proceeded  to  plunder  the  cii; 
in  a  way  which  brought  shame  on  their  cause  and  disgna 
(perhaps  not  wholly  deserved)  on  the  general  left  in  commaad* 
Mass^na. 

These  events  brought  revolution  to  the  gates  of  the  kingdoc 
of  Naples,  the  worst-governed  part  of  Italy,  where  tbe  boons: 
king,  Ferdinand  IV.  (U  rh  Uaarome,  he  was  termed),  ^^ 
and  his  whimsical  consort,  Maria  Carolina,  scarcely  ^"^ 
held  in  check  the  discontent  of  their  own  subjects.  A  Brittii 
fleet  under  Nelson,  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  in  May  ir 
primarily  for  their  defence,  checkmated  the  designs  of  Bonapor.. 
in  Egypt,  and  then,  returning  to  Naples,  encouraged  that  cosr 
to  adopt  a  spirited  policy.  It  is  now  known  that  the  influetr; 
of  Nelson  and  of  the  British  ambassador.  Sir  William  Haxniltoc 
and  Lady  Hamilton  precipitated  the  rupture  between  Ka(M5 
and  France.  The  results  were  disastrous.  The  NeapoUtir 
troops  at  first  occupied  Rome,  but,  being  badly  bandied  b* 
their  leader,  the  Austrian  general,  Mack,  they  were  soon  scattered 
in  flight;  and  the  Republican  troops  under  General 
Championnet,  after  crushing  the  stubborn  resistance 
of  the  lazzaroni,  made  their  way  into  Naples  and 
proclaimed  the  Parthcnopaean  Republic  (January  23, 
1799).  The  Neapolitan  Democrats  chose  five  of  their  leadir; 
men  to  be  directors,  and  tithes  and  feudal  dues  and  custoc 
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wen  abolished.  Much  good  work  ivas  done  by  the  RepubUcaat 
during  their  brief  teiuireol  power,but  it  soon  came  to  on  end  owing 
to  the  course  of  events  which  favoured  a  reaction  sgainat  Ftance^ 
The  direaors  of  Paris^  not  content  with  overrunning  and  phinder- 
ing  Switzerland,  had  outraged  German  sentiment  in  many  ways< 
Further,  at  the  cloae  of  1798  they  virtually  compelled  the  young 
king  of  Sardinia,  Charles  Emmanuel  IV.,  to  abdicate  at  Turin. 
He  retired  to  the  ishmd  of  Sardinia,  while  the  French  despoiled 
Piedmont,  thereby  adding  fuel  to  the  resenUnenl  rapidly  .growing 
against  them  in  every  part  of  Europe. 

The  outcome  of  it  all  was  the  War  of  the  Second  Coalition, 
in  which  Russia,  Austria*  Great  Britain,  Naples  and  seona 
^  secondary  slates  of  Germany  took  part.  The  incursion 

ita  JSS^  ^^  <^  AustFO-Rnssian  army,  led  by  that  strange  but 
magnetic  bemg,  Suvarov,  decided  the  campaign  in 
northern  Italy.  The  French,  poorly  handled  by  Sch^rer  and 
S^rurier,  were  everywhere  beaten,  especially  at  Magnano  (Aprfl 
s)  and  Cassano  (AprU  27).  Milan  and  Turin  feU  before  the 
allies,  and  Moreau,  who  took  over  the  coounand,  had  much 
difllicully  in  making  his  way  to  the  Genoese  coast -line.  There 
he  awaited  the  arrival  of  Macdoaald  with  the  army  of  Naples. 
That  general,  Championnet's  successor,  had  been  compelled  by 
these  reverses  and  by  the  threatening  pressure  of  Nelson's  fleet 
to  evacuAl^  Naples  and  central  Italy.  In  many  parts  the 
peaaanta  and  townsfolk,  enraged  by  the  licence  of  the  French, 
bung  on  his  flank  and  rear.  The  republics  set  up  by  the  French 
at  Naples,  Rome  and  Milan  collapsed  as  soon  as, the  French 
troops  retired;  and  a  reaction  in  favour  of  clerical  and  Austrian 
influence  set  in  with  great  violence.  For  the  events  which  then 
occurred  at  Naples,  so  compromising  to  the  reputation  of  Nelson, 
see  Nklsom  and  Naples.  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  subse- 
quently recaUcd  in  a  manner  closely  resembling  a  disgrace,  and 
his  place  was  taken  by  Paget,  who  behaved  with  more  dignity 
and  tact. 

Meanwhile  Macdonald,  after  struggling  through  central  Italy« 
I  had 'defeated  an  Austrian  force  at  Modena  (June  12,  1709)1 
but  Suvarov  was  abk  by  swift  movements  ulteriy  to  overthrow 
bim  at  the  Trcbbia  (Juae  17-10).  The  wreck  of  his  force 
drifted  away  helplessly  towards  Genoa.  A  imoath  later  the 
ambitious  young  general,  Joubert,  who  took  over  Moreau's 
command  and  rallied  part  of  Macdonald's  following,  was  utteriy 
routed  by  the  Ausfro- Russian  army  at  Novi  (Angnst  15)  with 
the  loss  of  12,000  men.  Joubert  perished  in  tbe  battle*  The 
growing  friction  between' Austria  and  Russia  led  to  the  transfer* 
ence  of  Savarov  and  his  Russians  to  Switzerland,  with  results 
which  \tire  to  be  fatal  to  the  alliesin  that  quarter.  But  in  Italy 
the  Austrian  successes  cmitinued.  Melas  defeated  Championnet 
near  Coni  on  the  4th  of  November;  and  a  little  bter  the  French 
garrisons  at  Ancona  and  Coni  surrendered.  The  tricolour, 
which  floated  triumpluyitly  over  all  the  strongholds  of  Italy 
early  in  the  year,  at  its  close  waved  only  over  Genoa,  where 
Massina  prepared  for  a  stubborn  defence.  Nice  and  Savoy 
also  seemed  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders.  Everywhere  the  old 
order  of  things  was  restored.  The  death  of  the  aged  Pope 
Pius  VI.  at  Valence  (August  29, 1799)  deprived  the  French  of 
whatever  advantaige  they  had  hoped  to  gain  by  dragging,  him 
into  exile;  on  the  24th  of  March  1800  the  conclave,  assembled 
for  greatersecurity  on  the  island  of  San  Giorgio  at  Venice,  elected 
a  new  pontili,  Pius  VII. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  Bonaparte  returned 
from  £g3rpt  and  landed  at  Frejus.  The  contrast  presented  by 
his  triumphs,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  to  the  reverses 
Campaiga  gusUined  by  the  armies  of  the  French  directory,  was 
M*n0go,  fj^tal  to  that  body  and  to  popular  institutions  in  France. 
After  the  coupd'itat  of  Brumaire  (November  1799)  he, 
as  First  Consul,  began  to  organize  an  expedition  against  the 
Austrians  (Russia  having  now  retired  from  the  coalition),  in 
Dorthem  Italy.  The  campaign  culminating  at  Marengo  was 
the  result.  By  that  triumph  (due  to  Desaix  and  Kellermann 
rather  Chan  directly  to  him),  Bonaparte  consolidated  his  own 
position  in  France  and  again  laid  Italy  at  his  feet.  The  Atistrian 
general,  Melas,  signed  an  armistice  whereby  he  was  to  retire 
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namely  on  the  4th  of  June^  Mass^na  had  been  compelled  l^ 
hunger  to  caiiituiate  at  Genoa;  but  the  success  at  Marengo, 
followed  up  b^  that  of  Macdbnald  in  north  Italy,  and  Moreaa 
at  Hohc&linden  (December  a,  iSoo),  brought  the  emperor 
Frauds  to  sue  for  peace  which  was  filially  concluded 
at  LundviUe  on  the  9th  of  February  i8or.  The  JJjKffll 
Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  Republics  (reconstituted  soon 
after  Marengo)  were  recognized  by  Austria  on  condition  that  they 
were  independent  of  France.  The  rule  of  Pius  VU.  over  the 
Papal  States  was  admitted;  and  Italian  aflairs  were  arranged 
nmch  as  they  were  at  Clampo  Fotmiot  Modena  and  Tuscany 
now  reverted  to  French  control,  their  former  rulers  being  promised 
compensation  in  Germany.  Naiplcs,  easily  worsted  by  the  French, 
under  Miollis,  left  the  British  alliance,  and  made  peace  by  the 
treaty  of  Fbrence  (March  1801),  agveeing  to  withdraw  her 
troops  from  the  Papal  States,  to  cede  Piombino  and  the  PresidU 
(in  Tuscany)  to  Feance  and  to  close  her  ports  to  British  ships  and 
commerce.  King  Ferdinand  also  had  to  accept  a  French  garrison 
at  Taranto,  and  other  points  m  the  south. 

Other  changes  took  place  in  that  year,  all  of  them  in  favour 
Of  Fmnce.  By  complex  and  secret  bargaining  with  the  court 
of  Madrid,  Bonaparte  procured  the  cession  to  France  nn^muB't 
of  Louisiana,  in  North  America,  and  Parma;  while  «m#sm-  . 
the  duke  of  Parma  (husband  of  an  infanta  of  Spain)  'm<'oa  0/ 
was  promoted  by  him  to  the  duchy  of  Tuscany,  now  '***''• 
renamed  the  kingdom  of  Etruria.  Piedmont  was  declared  to  be 
a  military  division  at  the  doposal  of  France  (April  ai,  tSoi); 
and  on  the>2tst  of  September  1802,  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul 
for  life,  issued  a  decree  for  iu  definitive  incorporation  in  4he 
French  Republic  About  that  time,  too,  Elba  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Napoleon.  Piedmont  was  organized  in  six  departments  on 
the  model  of  those  of  France,  and  a  number  of  French  veterans 
were  settled  by  Napoleon  in  and  near  the  fortress  of  Alessandria. 
Besides  copying  the  Roman  habit  of  pUnting  military  colonies, 
the  First  Consul  imiuted  the  old  conquerors  of  the  world  by 
extending  and  completing  the  rood^system  of  his  outlying 
districts,  especially  at  those  important  passes,  the  Mont  Cents 
and  Simplon.  He  greatly  improved  the  rou^  track  over  the 
Simplon  Pass,  so  that,  when  finished  in  1807,  it  was  practicable 
for  artillery.  Milan  was  the  terminus  of  the  road,  and  the 
constructk>n  of  the  Foro  Buonaparte  and  the  completion  of  the 
cathedral  added  dignity  to  the  Lombard  capital.  The  Corniche 
road  was  improved;  and  public  works  m  various  parts  of 
Piedmont,  and  the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  Republics  attested 
the  foresic^t  and  wisdom  of  the  great  organizer  of  industry  and 
quickener  of  human  energies.  The  universities  of  Pavia  and 
Bologna  were  reopened  and  made  great  progress  in  this  time  of 
peace  and  growing  prosperity.  Somewhat  later  the  Pavia  canal 
was  begun  in  order  to  connect  Lake  Conw  with  the  Adriatic 
for  bdrge^troffic 

The  personal  nature  of  the  tie  binding  Italy  to  France  was 
illustrated  by  a  curious  incident  of  the  winter  of  1802-1803. 
Bonaparte,  now  First  Consul  for  life,  felt  strong  enough  to  impose 
his  will  on  the  Cisalpine  Republic  and  to  set  at  defiance  one  of 
the  sdpiUations  of  the  treaty  of  Lun6ville.  On  the  pretext  of 
consolidating  that  republic,  he  inViced  450  of  its  leading  men  to 
come  to  Lyons  to  a  consuUa.  In  reality  he  and  his  agents  had 
already  provided  for  the  passing  of  proposals  which  were  agree- 
able to  him.  The  deputies  having  been  dazzled  by  f6tes  and 
reviews,  Talleyrand  and  Marescalchi.  ministers  of  foreign  affairs 
at  Paris  and  Milan,  plied  them  with  hints  as  to  the  cotuse  to  be 
followed  by  the  consulta;  and,  despite  the  rage  of  the  more 
democratic  of  their  number,  everything  corresponded  to  the 
wishes  of  the  First  Consul.  It  remained  to  find  a  chief.  Very 
many  were  tn  favour  of  Count  Melzi,  a  Lombard  noble,  who  had 
been  chief  of  the  executive  at  Milan;  but  again  Talleyrand  and 
French  agents  set  to  work  on  behalf  of  their  master,  with  the 
result  that  he  was  elected  president  for  ten  years.  He  accepted 
that  office  because,  as  he  frankly  informed  the  deputies,  he  had 
found  no  ont  who  "  for  his  services  rendered  to  his  country, 
his  authority  with  the  people  and  his  separation  from  party 
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has  dttcnred  such  an  office."  Mela  was  elected  vice-president 
with  merely  honorary  functions.  The  constitution  comprised  a 
consuUa  charged  with  executive  duties,  a  legislative  body  of 
150  members  and  a  court  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
fundamental  laws.  These  three  bodies  were  to  be  chosen  by 
three  electoral  colleges  consisting  of  (a)  landed  proprietorsi 
(b)  learned  men  and  clerics,  (c)  merchants  and  traders,  holding 
their  sessions  biennially  at  Milan,  Bologna  and  Bresda  re- 
spectivdy.  In  practice  the  consulia  could  override  the  legis- 
lature; and,  as  the  ecnsulia  was  little  more  than  the  organ  of 
the  president,  the  whole  constitution  may  be  pronounced  as 
autocratic  as  that  of  Frahce  after  the  changes  brought  about 
by  Bonaparte  in  August  1803.  Finally  we  must  note  that  the 
Cisalpine  now  took  the  name  of  the  Itidian  Republic,  and  that 
by  a  concordat  with  the  pope,  Bonaparte  regulated  its  relations 
to  the  Holy  See  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  adopted  in  the 
famous  French  concordat  promulgated  at  Easto-  z8os  (see 
Concosdat).  It  remains  to  add  that  the  Ligurian  Republic 
and  that  of  Lucca  remodelled  their  constitutions  in  a  way  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  Cisalpine. 

Bonaparte's  ascendancy  did  not  pass  unchallenged.  Many  of 
the  Italians  retained  their  enthuaasm  for  democracy  and  national 
independence.  In  1803  movements  in  these  directions 
ontSa  ^^^^  P^*^^  '^^  Rimini,  Bresda  and  Bologna;  but  they 
were  sharply  repressed,  and  most  Italians  came  to 
acquiesce  in  the  Napoleonic  supremacy  as  ineviuble  and  indeed 
benefidaL  The  complete  disregard  shown  by  Napoleon  for  one 
of  the  chief  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Lun£ville  (February 
tSoi) — that  stipulating  for  the  independence  of  the  Ligurian 
and  Cisalpine  Republics — became  more  and  more  apparent 
every  year.  Alike  in  political  and  commercial  affairs  they  were 
for  all  practical  purposes  dependendes  of  France.  Finally, 
after  the  proclamation  of  the  French  empire  (May  18,  1804) 
Napoleon  proposed  to  place  his  brother  Joseph  over  the  Italian 
stale,  which  now  took  the  title  of  kingdom  of  Italy.  On  Joseph 
declining,  Napoleon  finally  dedded  to  accept  the  crown  which 
Melzi,  Marescakhiv  Serbelloni  and  others  b^ged  him  to  assume. 
Accordingly,  on  the  36th  of  May  1805,  in  the  cathedral  at  Milan, 
he  crowned  himseU  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  old  Lombard 
kings,  using  the  traditional  formula,  "  God  gave  it  me:  let  him 
beware  who  touches  it."  On  the  7th  of  June  he  appointed  his 
step*8on,  Eugdne  Beauhamais,  to  be  viceroy.  Eug&ie  soon  found 
that  his  chief  duty  was  to  enforce  the  will  of  Napoleon.  The 
legislature  at  Milan  having  ventured  to  alter  some  details  of 
taxation,  Eugene  recdved  the  following  rule  of  conduct  from  his 
step-father:  "  Your  system  of  government  is  sim[^:  the 
emperor  wills  it  to  be  thus."  Republicanism  was  now  every- 
where discouraged.  The  little  republic  of  Lucca,  along  with 
Piombino,  was  now  awarded  as  a  principality  by  the  emperor 
to  EUsa  Bonaparte  and  her  husband,  BaccbcchL 

In  June  1805  there  came  a  last  and  intolerable  affront  to  the 
emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  who  at  that  very  time  were 
seeking  to  put  bounds  to  Napoleon's  ambition  and  to  redress 
the  bdance  of  power.  The  French  empecor,  at  the  supposed 
request  of  the  doge  of  Genoa,  declared  the  Ligurian  Republic 
to  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  French  emphe.  This  defiance  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Austria  rekindled  the  fiames  of 
war.  The  third  coalition  was  formed  between  Great  Britain, 
Russia  and  Austria,  Naples  soon  joining  its  ranks. 

For  the  chief  events  of  the  ensuing  campaigns  see  Napouokic 
Campaiohs.  While  Massina  pursued  the  Austrians  into  their 
own  lands  at  the  dose  of  x8os,  Italian  forces  under  Eugine 
and  Gouvion  St  Cyr  (f.t.)  hdd  their  ground  against  allied  forces 
landed  at  Naples.  After  Austerlltz  (December  s,  180$) 
Austria  made  peace  by  the  treaty  of  Pressburg,  ceding  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  her  part  of  Venetia  along  with  the  provinces 
of  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  Napoleon  then  turned  fiercdy  against 
Maria  Carolina  of  Naples  upbraiding  her  with  her  "  perfidy." 
He  sent  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Mass^na  southwards  with  a 
strong  column,  compelled  the  Anglo-Ruistan  forces  to  evacuate 
Naples,  and  occupiod  the  south  d  the  peninsula  with  little 
opposition  except  at  the  fortress  of  Gaeta.   The  Bourbon  coust 


ssiled  away  to  Palemo,  where  it  remahied  for  eight  yvan 
under  the  protection  afforded  by  the  British  fleet  end  a 
British  army  oC  occupation.  On  the  15th  of  February 
1806  Joseph  Bonaparte  entered  Naples  hi  triumph,  his  'S^mtraru 
troops  capturing  there  two  himdred  pieces  of  cannon,  im  rnffkt 
Gaeta,  however,  held  out  stoutly  against  the  French. 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  with  a  British  squadron  captured  Capri 
(February  1806),  and  the  peasants  of  the  Abruxri  and  Calabria 
soon  began  to  give  trouble.  Worst  of  all  was  the  arrivml  of  a 
small  British  force  in  Calabria  under  Sir  John  Stuart,  whicb 
beat  off  with  heavy  loss  an  attack  imprudently  detiverod  by 
General  Riynier  on  levd  ground  near  the  village  c£  Maida 
(July  4).  The  steady  volleys  of  Kempt's  light  infantry 
were  fatal  to  the  French,  who  fell  back  in  disoider  under  a 
bayonet  charge  of  the  victors,  with  the  loss  of  some  2700  men. 
Calabria  now  rose  In  revolt  against  King  Joseph,  and  the  peasants 
dealt  out  savage  reprisals  to  the  French  troops.  On  the  i8th 
of  July,  however,  Gaeta  surrendered  to  Mass6na,  and  that 
marahal,  now  moving  rapictty  soutnwards,  extricated  R^smier, 
crushed  the  Bourbon  rising  In  Calabria  with  great  bartority, 
and  compelled  the  British  force  to  re-embark  for  Sicily.  At 
Palermo  Qwtn  Maria  Carolina  continued  to  make  vehement 
but  futile  efforts  for  the  overthrow  of  King  Joseph. 

It  is  more  important  to  observe  that  under  Joseph  and  his 
ministers  or  advisers,  induding  the  Frenchmen  Rocderer, 
Dumas,  Miot  de  Melito  and  the  Corsican  SaUceti,  great  progress 
was  made  in  abolishing  feudal  laws  and  customs,  in  reforming 
the  Judicial  procedure  and  criminal  laws  on  the  modd  of  the 
Cod4  NapdUoHt  and  in  attempting  the  beginnings  of  dementiiy 
education.  More  questionable  was  Joseph's  policy  In  doaing 
and  confiscating  the  property  of  313  of  the  richer  monasteries 
of  the  land.  The  monks  were  pensioned  off,  but  though  the 
confiscated  property  hdped  to  fill  the  empty  coffers  of  thesute, 
the  measure  aroused  widespread  alarm  and  resentment  amoag 
that  superstitious  people. 

The  peace  of  Tilsit  (July  7,  1807)  enabled  Napoleon  to  picss 
on  his  projects  for  securing  the  conunand  of  the  MediteRanean, 
thencdorth  a  fundamental  axiom  of  his  policy.  Consequently, 
in  the  autumn  of  1807  he  ui^  on  Joseph  the  adoption  of  vigorous 
measures  for  the  capture  of  Sidly.  Already,  in  the  negotiations 
with  England  during  the  summer  of  1806,  the  emperor  had  shown 
his  sense  of  the  extreine  importance  of  gaining  possession  ol 
that  island,  which  indeed  caused  the  breakdown  of  the  peace 
proposals  then  bclxtg  considered;  and  now  he  ordered  French 
squadrons  into  the  Mediterranean  in  order  to  secure  Corfu  and 
Sicily.  His  plans  respecting  Corfu  succeeded.  That  island  and 
some  of  the  adjacent  isles  fdl  Into  the  hands  of  the  French 
(some  of  them  were  captured  by  British  troops  in  1809-xo); 
but  Sicily  remained  unassailabie.  Capri,  however,  feU  to  the 
Fh:nch  on  the  x8th  of  October  x8o8,  shortly  after  the  aitival 
at  Naples  of  the  new  king,  Murat. 

This  ambitious  marshal^  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon,  foiled 
in  his  hope  of  gaining  the  crown  of  Spain,  recdved  that  ol  Naples 
in  the  summer  of  x8o8,  Joseph  Bonaparte  being  moved 
from  Naples  to  Madrid.  This  amngement  pleased  taHgif 
neither  of  the  rdalives  of  the  emperor;  but  bis-  will  j^*a. 
now  was  law  on  the  continent.  Joseph  left  Naples  on 
the  sard  of  May  x8o8;  but  It  was  not  until  the  6th  of  SepCesiber 
that  Joachim  Murat  made  his  entry.  A  fortnic^  later  his 
consort  (Caroline  arrived,  and  soon  showed  a  vigour  and  restless- 
ness of  spirit  which  frequently  dashed  with  the  dictates  of  her 
brother,  the  emperor  mid  the  showy,  unsteady  policy  of  her 
consort.  The  Spanish  natbnal  rising  of  180S  and  thereafter 
the  Peninsular  War  diverted  Napoleon's  attention  from  the 
affairs  of  south  Italy.,  In  June  xSog,  during  his  campaign 
against  Austria,  Sir  John  Stuart  with  an  Anglo-SidllaB  forte 
sailed  northwards,  captured  Ischia  and  threw  Murat  iixto  great 
abrm;  but  on  the  news  of  the  Austrian  ddeat  at  Wagramf 
Stuart  sailed  back  again. 

It  is  xkow  time  to  turn  to  the  affairs  of  central  Italy.  Early  in 
x8o8  Napoleon  proceeded  with  {dans  which  be  had  secretly 
concerted  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  for  trkuuferring  tht  infanta 
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of  Spain  wbov  after  the  deatB  of  her  consort,  refgned  at  Florence 
on  behalf  of  her  young  son,  Charles  Louis,  from  her  kingdom  of 
Ecrana  to  the  little  principality  of  Bntre  Dooro  e 
Minbo  which  he  proposed  to  carvv  out  from  the  north 
of  PortugaL  Etniria  reverted  to  the  Froidk  empire, 
bat  the  Spanish  princess  and  her  son  did  not  receive  the  promised 
indemnity.  Eli^  Bonaparte  and  her  husband,  Baodocchi, 
niten  of  Lucca  and  Piombino,  became  the  heads  of  the  admini> 
St  ration  in  Tuscany,  Elisa  showing  decided  governing  capacity. 

The  last  part  of  the  pem'nsula  to  undergo  the  CalHcizing  influ- 
ence was  the  papal  dominion.  For  some  time  past  the  relations 
between  Napoleon  and  the  pope,  Plus  VII.,  had  been 
severely  strained,  chiefly  because  the  emperor  inskted 
on  controlling  the  church,  both  in  France  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  in  a  way  inconsistent  with  the 
txaditions  of  the  Vatican,  but  also  because  the  pontiff  refused  to 
grant  the  divorce  between  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  the  former 
kCss  Pattetion  on  which  Napoleon  early  in  the  year  1806  laid  00 
nnicb  stress.  These  and  other  disputes  led  the  emperor,  as 
succcsK>r  of  Charlemagne,  to  treat  the  pope  in  a  very  high- 
handed way.  '*  Your  Holiness  (he  wrote)  is  sovereign  of  Rome, 
but  I  am  its  emperor  **;  and  he  threatened  to  annul  the  pre- 
sumed **  donation  "  of  Rome  by  Charlemagne,  unless  the  pope 
yidded  implicit  obedience  to  hitn  in  all  temporal  affairs.  He 
lurther  exploited  the  Charlemagne  tradition  for  the  benefit  of 
the  continental  system,  that  great  engine  of  oommerdal  war  by 
which  he  hoped  to  assure  the  ruin  of  England.  This  aim  prompted 
the  annexation  of  Tuscany,  and  his  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Pkpal  States.  To  this  the  pope  assented  under  pressure 
from  Napoleon;  but  the  latter  soon  found  other  pretexts  for 
intervention,  and  in  February  1808  a  French  column  under 
MioDis  occupied  Rome,  and  deposed  the  papal  authorities. 
Against  this  vi<rfence  Pius  VII.  protested  in  vain.  Napoleon 
sought  to  push  matters  to  an  extreme,  and  on  the  snd  of  April 
j^g^xa'  ^  adopted  the  rigorous  measure  of  annexing  to  the 
Onmoitha  kingdom  of  Italy  the  papal  provinces  of  Ancona, 
Av«r  Urbino,  Macerata  and  Camerina.  This  measure,  which 
S^"*«  seemed  to  the  pious  an  act  of  sacrilege,  and  to  ItaKan 
patriots  an  outrage  on  the  only  independent  sovereign  of  the 
peninsula,  sufficed  for  the  present.  The  outbreak  of  war  in 
Spain,  foHowed  by  the  rupture  with  Austria  in  the  spring  of  rSoQ. 
distracted  the  attention  of  the  emperor.  But  after  the  occupation 
of  Vienna  the  conqueror  dated  from  that  capital  on  the  1 7th  of 
May  1809  a  dtecrec  virtually  annexing  Rome  and  the  Patri- 
monitan  Petri  to  the  French  empire.  Here  again  he  cited  the 
action  of  Chariemagne,  his  **  august  predecessor,"  who  had 
merely  given  **  certain  domains  to  the  bishops  of  Rome  as  fiefs, 
though  Rome  did  not  thereby  cease  to  be  part  of  his  empire." 

In  reply  the  pope  prepared  a  bull  of  excommunication  against 
those  who  should  infringe  the  prerogatives  of  the  Holy  See  in 
this  matter.  iTiereupon  the  French  general,  MIoIlis,  who  stUI 
occupied  Rome,  caused  the  pope  to  be  arrested  and  carried  him 
away  northwards  into  Tuscany,  thence  to  Savona;  fanally  he  was 
taken,  at  Napoleon's  orders,  to  Fontainebleau.  Thus,  a  second 
time,  fell  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy.  By  an  imperial 
decree  of  the  17th  of  February  1810,  Rome  and  the  neighbouring 
districts,  induding  Spoleto,  became  part  of  the  French  empire. 
Rome  thenceforth  figured  as  Its  second  dty,  and  entered  upon 
a  new  life  under  the  admi^i^^tratlon  of  French  offidals.  The 
Roman  territory  was  divided  into  two  departments— the  Tiber 
and  Trasimenus;  the  Code  Napolion  was  introduced,  public  works 
were  set  on  foot  and  great  advance  was  made  in  the  mat^al 
sphere.  Nevertheless  the  harshness  with  which  the  emperor 
treated  the  Roman  clergy  and  suppressed  the  monasteries 
caused  deep  resentment  to  the  orthodox. 
•  There  Is  no  need  to  detail  the  fortunes  of  the  Napoleonic  states 
in  Italy.  One  and  all  they  underwent  the  influences  emanating 
from  Paris;  and  in  respect  to  dvil  administration, 
law,  judicial  procedure,  education  and  public  works, 
they  all  experienced  great  benefits,  the  icsults  of  which 
"^  never  wholly  disappeared.    On  the  other  hand,  they 

ittffered  from  the  rigorous  measures  of  the  continental  system, 
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which  seriously  citpptod  trade  at  the  ports  and  wtre  not  com- 
pensated by  the  increased  facilities  for  trade  with  France  which 
Napoleon  opened  up.  The  drain  of  men  to  supply  his  armies  m 
Germany,  Spain  and  Russia  was  also  a  serious  loss.  A  powerful 
lulian  corps  marched  under  Eugene  Beauharnais  to  Moscow, 
and  distinguished  itself  at  Malo-Jaroslavits,  as  also  during  the 
horrors  of  the  retreat  in  the  dosing  weeks  of  181  a.  It  is  said  that 
out  of  37,000  lulians  who  entered  Russia  with  Eugdne,  only  z^^ 
saw  thdr  country  again.  That  campaign  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  end  for  the  Napoleonic  domination  in  Italy  as  else^  cbStpM 
where.  Murat,  left  In  command  of  the  Grand  Army  at  oiNapom 
Vilna,  abandoned  his  diargc  and  in  the  next  year  made  *••'• 
overtures  to  the  allies  who  coalesced  against  Napoleon.  "^ 
For  his  vacillations  at  this  time  and  his  final  fate,  see  Mitbat. 
Here  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  uncertainty  caused  by  his 
policy  in  1815-1814  had  no  small  share  in  embarrassing  Napoleon 
and  in  predpluting  the  downfall  of  his  power  in  Italy.  Eugene 
Beauharnais,  vkeroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  showed  both 
constancy  and  courage;  but  after  the  battle  of  Leipaig  (October 
16-19,  X813)  his  power  crumbled  away  under  the  assaults  of 
the  now  victorious  Austrians.  By  an  arrangement  with  Bavaria, 
they  were  able  to  march  through  Tirol  and  down  the  valley  of  the 
Adige  in  force,  and  overpowered  the  troops  of  Eugene  whose 
position  was  fatally  compromised  by  the  defection  of  Murat  and 
the  dissensions  amoftg  the  Italians.  Very  many  of  them,  distrust- 
ing both  of  these  kings,  sought  to  act  independently  in  favour 
of  an  Itab'an  republic.  Lord  William  Bcntinck  with  an  Anglo- 
Sidlian  force  landed  at  Leghorn  on  the  8th  of  March  1814,  and 
teued  a  prodamatfon'to  the  Italians  bidding  them  rise  against 
Napoleon  hi  the  hiterests  of  their  own  freedom.  A  little  later  he 
gained  possession  of  Genoa.  Amidst  these  schisms  the  defence 
of  Italy  collapsed.  On  the  x6th  of  April  18 14  Eugene,  on  hearing 
of  Napoleon's  overthrow  at  Paris,  signed  an  armistice  at  Mantua 
by  whkh  he  was  enabled  to  send  away  the  French  troops  beyond 
the  Alps  and  entrust  himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  allies. 
The  Austrians,  rnider  Geneml  Beltegarde,  entered  Milan  without 
resistance;  and  this  event  pceduded  the  restoration  of  the  old 
political  order. 

The  arrangemenu  made  by  the  allies  in  aceordance  with  the 
treaty  of  Paris  (June  12, 1814)  and  the  Final  Act  of  the  congress 
of  Vienna  (June  9,  181 5),  iinposed  on  Italy  boundaries  which, 
roughly  speaking,  corresponded  to  those  of  the  pre-Napoleonic 
era.  To  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  now  reconstituted  under 
Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  France  ceded  its  old  provinces,  Savoy  and 
Nice;  and  the  allies,  especially  Great  Britain  and  Austria, 
insisted  on  the  addition  to  that  monarchy  of  the  territories  of 
the  former  republic  of  Genoa,  in  respect  of  which  the  king  took 
the  title  of  duke  of  Onoa,  in  order  to  strengthen  it  for  the  duty 
of  acting  as  a  buffer  state  between  France  and  the  smaller  states 
of  central  Italy.  Austria  recovered  the  Milanese,  and  all  the 
possessions  of  the  old  Venetian  Republic  on  the  mainland, 
including  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  The  Ionian  Islands,  formerly 
belonging  to  Venice,  were,  by  a  treaty  signed  at  Paris  on  the 
$th  of  November  18x5,  placed  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain.  By  an  instrument  signed  on  the  24th  of  April  1815, 
the  Austrian  territories  In  north  Italy  were  erected  into  the 
kingdom  of  Lombardo-Venetia,  which,  though  an  integral  part 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  was  to  enjoy  a  separate  administration, 
the  ^mbol  of  its  separate  IndividuaUty  being  the  coronation 
of  the  emperors  with  the  andent  iron  crown  of  Lombardy 
(''Proclamation  de  I'empcreur  d'Autriche,  &c.,"  April  7,  1815, 
Skik  Papers,  h*.  906).  Francfe  IV.,  son  of  the  archduke 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  and  Maria  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Ercole 
Rinaldo,  the  last  of  the  Estensi;  was  reinstated  as  duke  of 
Modena.  Parma  and  Piacenza  were  assigned  to  Marie  Louee^ 
daughter  of  the  Austrian  emperor  and  wife  of  Napoleon,  on 
behalf  of  her  son,  the  little  Napoleon,  but  by  subsequent  arrange- 
ments (18x6-1817)  the  dudiy  was  to  revert  at  her  death  to  the 
Bourbons  of  Parma,  then  reigning  at  Lucca.  Tuscany  was 
restored  to  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand  III.  of  Habsburg-Lorraine. 
The  duchy  of  Lucca  was  gn'en  to  Marie  Louise  of  Bourbon- 
Parma,  who,  at- the  death  ^JMjli^.J^'OMke  of  Au^ria,^ would 
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return  to  Paima,  wheo  Lacca  wwUd  be  htnded  over  to  Tuscany* 
The  pope,  Pius  VII.,  who  bad  long  been  kept  under  restraint 
by  Napoleon  at  Fontaincbleau,  returned  to  Rome  in  May  1814* 
and  was  recognized  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  (not  without 
some  demur  on  the  part  of  Austria)  as  the  sovereign  of  all  the 
former  possessions  of  the  Holy  See.  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples, 
not  long  after  the  death  of  his  consort,  Maria  Carolina,  in  Austria, 
returned  from  Sidfy  to  take  possession  of  his  dominions  on  the 
mainland.  He  received  them  back  in  their  entirety  at  the  hands 
of  the  powers,  who  recognized  his  new  title  of  Ferdinand  I.  «i 
the  Two  Sidlies.  The  rash  attempt  of  Murat  in  the  autumn  of 
1815,  which  led  to  his  death  at  Piazo  in  Calabria,  enable  the 
Boufbon  dynasty  to  crush  malcontents  with  all  the  greater 
severity.  The  reaction,,  which  wis  dull  and  heavy  in-  the 
dominions  of  the  pope  and  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  systematically 
harsh  in  the  Austrian  states  of  the  north,  and  compaatively 
mild  in  Parma  and  Tuscany,  exated  the  greatest  loathing  in 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  because  there  it  was  directed  by  « 
dynasty  which  bad  arottted  feelings  of  hatred  mingled  with 
contempt. 

There  were  special  reasons  why  Sidly  should  harbour  these 
feelings  against  the  Bourbons.  During  eight  years  (1806-1814) 
the  chief  places  of  the  island  had  been  garrisoned  by  British 
troops;  and  the  commander  of  the  force  which  upheld  the 
tottering  rule  of  Ferdinand  at  Palermo  naturally  had  great 
authority.  The  British  government,  which  awarded  a  large 
annual  subsidy  to  the  king  and  queen  at  Palermo^  claimed  to 
have  some  control  over  the  administration.  Lord  William 
Bentinck  finally  took  over  large  administrative  powers,  seeing 
that  Ferdinand,  owing  to  his  dulaess,  and  Maria  Carolina,  owing 
to  her  very  suspicious  intr^ues  with  Napoleon, -could  nev«r  be 
trusted.  The  contest  between  the  royal  power  and  that  of  the 
Sicilian  estates  threatened  to  bring  matters  to  adeadUxk^  until 
in  1812;  under  the  impulse  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  a  cxm- 
stitution  modelled  largely  on  that  of  England  was  passed  by 
the  estates.  After  the  retirement  of  the  British  troops  in  181 4 
the  constitution  lapsed,  and  the  royal  authority  became  once 
more  absolute.  But  the  memory  of  the  benefits  oonferrod  by 
"  the  English  constitution  "  remained  fresh  and  green  anridst 
the  arid  waste  of  repression  which  followed.  It  lived  on  as  one 
of  the  impalpable  but  powerful  influences  which  spurred  on  the 
Sicilians  and  the  democrats  of  Naples  to  the  efforts  which  th^ 
put  forth  in  i8ii,  1830,  1848  and  i860. 

This  result,  accruing  from  British  intervention,  was  in  some 
respects  similar  to  that  exerted  by  Napoleon  on  the  Italians  of 
the  mainland.  The  brutalities  of  Austria's  white  coats  in  the 
north,  the  unintelligent  repression  then  characteristic  of  the 
house  of  Savoy,  the  petty  spile  of  the  duke  of  Modena,  the 
medieval  obscurantism  of  pope  and  cardinals  in  the  middle  6r  the 
peninsula  and  the  clownish  excesses^of  Ferdinand  in  the  south, 
could  not  blot  out  from  the  minds  of  the  Italians  the  recollection 
of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  just  hiws,  vigorous  administra- 
tion and  enlightened  aims  of  the  great  emperor.  The  hard  but 
salutary  training  which  they  had  undergone  at  his  hands  had 
taught  them  that  they  were  the  equab  of  the  northern  races 
both  in  the  council  chamber  and  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  had 
further  revealed  to  them  that  truth,  which  once  grasped  can 
never  be  forgotten,  that,  despite. differences  of  climate,  character 
and  speech,  they  were  in  all  essentials  a  nation.     (J.  Hl.  R.) 

£.  The  Risorcqiento,  1815-1870 

As  the  result  of  the  Vienna  treaties,  Austria  became  the  real 
mistress  of  Italy.  Not  only  did  she  govern  Lorabardy  and 
Venetia  directly,  but  Austrian  princes  ruled  in  Modena,  Parma 
and  Tuscany;  Piacenea,  Ferrara  and  Comacchio  had  Austrian 
garrisons;  Prince  Mellernich,  the  Austrian  chancellor,  believed 
that  he  could  always  secure  the  elecrion  of  an  Austrophil  pope, 
and  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  reinstated  by  an  Austrian  army, 
had  bound  Wmsclf,  by  a  secret  article  of  the  treaty  of  June  12. 
1815,  not  to  introduce  methods  of  government  incompatible 
with  those  adopted  in  Austria's  Italian  possessions.  Austria 
aho  concluded  offensive  and  def^fislve  alliances  with  Sardinia, 


Tuscany  and  Naples;  a»d  Mettemich's  ambition  w»  to  ^Oj 
Austrian  predominance  over  Italy  still  more  absohite,  by  pbd^g 
an  Austrian  archduke  on  the  Sardinian  thronei 

Victor  Fjwminuel  I.,  the  king  of  Sardmia,  was  the  only  sa^Qns 
rukr  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  Savoy  dynasty  was  popolar  wiib 
all  classes.  But  although  welcomed  with  enihusMsm  gggg^ 
on  hia  return  to  Turin,  he  introduced  a  sysiem  ol  imit» 
reaction  vdiich,  if  less  brutal,  was  no  less  uaoona-  *•>» 
pnunising  than  that  of  Austrian  archdukes  or  Bourboii  ^'"^ 
princes.  His  object  was  to  restove  ha  dominions  to  tbe  ODsd- 
lions  precoding  the  French  oocupatkm.  The  Freocfa  tystca  si 
taxation  was  maintained  because  it  brought  in  ampler  reve&es 
but  Ceudalisas,  the  antiquated  legislation  and  bureaucracy  tts 
revived,  and  all  the  officers  and  ofiidals  still  living  wrb»  had  scrr^ 
the  state  before  Uie  Revolutioni  many  of  tbem  now  in  'ior 
dotage,  were  restored  to  their  posts;  only  nobles  were  eBgibk  i.- 
the  hi^er  government  appointments;  all  who  bad  scrvad  vsas 
the  French  admitusttadon  were  dismissed  or  rcdttoed  ia  td 
and  in  the.  army  beardless  sdons  of  the  aristocracy  vcxe  f^cei 
over  the  heads  of  war-in>m  veterans  who  had.  rommasi^ 
r^imcnu  io  Spain  and  Biissia.  The  mfluoice  of  a.  biio^ 
priesthood  was  re-established,  and  "  every  form  of  intc&cta 
and  moral  torment,  everything  save  actual  persecutHa  t^i 
physical  torture  that  oould  be  inflicted  on  the  *iaopmt'n 
infliaod  "  (Cesare  Balbo's  A^Oebwpnpky).  All  thia  soon  p^ 
voked  discontent  among  the  educated  classes.  In  Genoa  i> 
government  was  particularly  unpopular,  for  the  Genoese  rcaes^ 
bang  handed  over  to  their  old  enemy  Piedmont  Itfco  a  lock  z. 
sheep.  Nevertheless  the  king  strongly  disliked  the  Aosarius. 
and  would  willingly  have  seen  them  driven  from  Italy. 

In  Lombardy  French  rule  had  ended  by  making  itseU  o- 
popular,  and  even  before  the  fall  of  NapolccMi  a  nalional  pait^ 
called  th^  Italki  ^i,  had  begun  to  advocate  the 
independence  of  Lombardy,  or  even  its  union  with  ^^ 
Sardima.  At  first  a  part  of  the  population  were  ^g^ 
content  wkh  Austrian  rule,  which  provided  an  honest 
and  efiident  administration;  but  the  rigid  system  of  cemrafia^ 
lion  which,  while  allowing  the  semblance  of  local  autoaee, 
sent  every  minute  question  for  settlement  to  Vienna;  lit 
severe  police  methods;  the  bureaucracy,  in  which  the  bcs 
appointmenu  were  usually  conferred  on  Germans  or  Ss-. 
wholly  dependent  on  Vienna,  proved  galling  to  the  people,  at. 
in  view  of  the  growing  disaffection  the  country  was  tmsr: 
into  a  vast  armed  camp.  In  Modena  Duke  Frands  pnn?c 
a  cruel  tyrant.  In  Ps^ma,  on  the  other  hand,  these  ^ 
very  little  oppression,  the  French  codes  were  retained,  a: 
the  council  of  state  was  consulted  on  all  legislative  maius 
Lucca  too  enjoyed  good  government,  and  the  peasantry  vex 
well  cared  for  and  prosperous.  In  Tuscany  the  rule  of  Eeidi^ 
and  of  his  minister  Fossombroiu  was  mild  and  benevoka; 
but  enervating  and  demoralizing.  The  Papal  States  «er 
ruled  by  a  unique  system  of  theocracy,  for  not  only  the  head  & 
the  state  but  all  the  more  important  ofiidals  were  erricamia 
assisted  by  the  Inquisition,  the  Index  and  all  the  parapheraali 
of  medieval  church  government.  The  administration 
was  ineffic^t  and  corrupt,  the  censorship  uncom*  y]}jj||[ 
promising,  the  police  ferocious  and  oppressive,  althou^ 
quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  prevalent  anarchy  and  brigands^ 
the  antiquated  pontifical  statutes  took  the  place  ol  the  Freoci 
laws,  and  every  vestige  of  the  vigorous  old  communal  indcpee^ 
en<%  was  swept  away.  In  Naples  JCing  Ferdinand  retai*^ 
some  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Mural's  regime,  and  mas; 
of  the  functionaries  of  the  former  government  entered  ^^^ 
his  service;  but  he  revived  the  Bourbon  tradition,  ^^ 
the  odious  police  system  and  the  censorship;  and  a  dcgnSsi 
religious  bigotry,  to  which  the  masses  were  all  too  much  indiaed 
became  the  basis  of  government  and  social  life.  The  upper 
classes  were  still  to  a  large  extent  inoculated  with  French  itkt^ 
but  the  common  people  were  either  devoted  to  the  dynasty  & 
indifferent.  In  Sicily,  which  for  centuries  had  enjoyed  a  fcixL! 
constitution  modernized  and  Anglidzed  under  British  auspices 
in  181 3,  and  whjOire  anti^NcapoiiianJccUogwas  strong,  autooom; 
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was  Buppresaed»  tlie  coBstknttoB  abolisked  in  iBt6,  and  the 
islaad,  as  a  reward  for  its  fidelity  to  the  dynasty,  converted  into 
a  Neapolitan  province  governed  by  Neapolitan  bureaucrats. 
.  To  the  mass  of  the  people  the  restoration  o£  the  old  govern- 
ments undoubtedly  brought  a  sense  of  relief,  for  the  terrible 
drain  in  men  and  money  caused  by  Napoleon's  wars  had  earned 
much  discontent,  whereas  now  there  was  a  prospect  of  peace  and 
fest.  But  the  restored  governments  in  their  terror  of  revolution 
wouki  not  realise  that  the  late  r^gune  had  wafted  a  breath  of 
new  life  over  the  country  and  left  ineffareable  traces  in  the  way 
of  improved  laws,  efficient  administration,  good  roads  and  the 
sweeping  away  of  old  abuses;  while  the  new-born  idea  of 
Italian  unity,  strengthened  by  a  national  pride  revived  on  many 
a  stricken  field  from  Madrid  to  Moscow,  was  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with.  The  oppression  and  follies  of  the  restored 
govcmmenti  made  mea  loiset  the  evils  of  French  rule  and 
remember  only  its  good  side.  The  masses  were  still  more  or 
less  indifferent,  but  among  the  nobility  and  the  educated  middle 
s»tnt  daases,  cut  off  from  all  part  in  free  political  life,  there 
^octaOffb  was  developed  either  the  spirit  of  despair  at  Italy's 
T^^FfT'    moral  degradation,  as  ezinessed  in  the  writings  of 

Foacob  and  Leopardi,  or  a  passbn  of  hatred  and 
revolt,  wlttch  found  its  manifestation,  in  spite  of  severe  laws, 
in  the  development  of  secret  societies.  The  most  important  of 
these  were  the  Carbonari  lodg^  whose  objects  were  tbeexpulsion 
of  the  foreigner  and  the  achievement  o£  constitutional  freedom 
(see  Carbonari). 

)  When  Ferdinand  returned  to  Naples  in  ifizs  he  found  the 
kingdom,  and  especially  the  amiy,  honeycombed  with  Carbonar- 
i^nrib*  ^^*  to  which  many  noblemen  and  <^Scers  were 
Uoa  Ai  affiliated;  and  altbou^  the  police  instituted  prosecu- 
N*piM,  tions  and  organized  the  counter-movement  of  the 
''^  CaUerai,  who  may  be  compared  to  the   **  Black 

Hundreds  "  of  modem  Russia,  the  revolutionary  spirit  continued 
to  grow,  but  it  was  not  at  first  anti-djmastic  The  granting 
of  the  Spanish  constitution  of  1820  proved  the  signal  for  the 
beginning  of  the  Italian  liberationist  movement;  a  military 
mutiny  led  by  two  officers,  Silvati  and  Morelli,  and  the  priest 
Menichini,  broke  out  at  Monteforte,  to  the  cry  of  "  God,  the 
King,  and  the  Constitution!"  The  troops  sent  against  them 
commanded  by  General  Guglielmo  Pepe,  himself  a  Carbonaro, 
hesitated  to  act,  and  the  king,  finding  that  he  could  not  count 
on  the  army,  granted  the  constitution  (July  13,  x8m),  and 
appointed  Iris  son  Francis  regent.  The  events  that  followed 
are  described  in  the  article  on  the  history  of  Naples  (q.v.).  Not 
only  did  the  constitution,  which  was  modelled  on  the  impossible 
SpanisI^  constitution  of  181  a,  prove  unworkable,  but  the  powers 
of  the  Grand  Alliance,  whose  main  object  was  to  keep  the  peace 
of  Europe,  felt  themselves  bound  to  interfere  to  prevent  the  evil 
precedent  of  a  successful  military  revolution.  The  diplomatic 
developments  that  led  to  the  intervention  of  Austria  axe  sketched 
elsewhere  (see  Eubope:  History);  in  general  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  congresses  of  Troppau  and  Laibach  was  to 
establish,  not  the  general  right  of  itflerventlon  claimed  in  the 
Troppau  Protocol,  but  the  special  right  of  Austria  to  safeguard 
her  interests  in  Italy.  The  defeat  of  General  Pepe  by  the 
Austrians  at  Rietl  (March  7,  1821)  and  the  re-establishment 
of  King  Ferdinand's  autocratic  power  under  the  protection  of 
Austrian  bayonets  were  the  effective  assertion  of  this  principle. 
The  movement  in  Naples  had  been  purely  local,  for  the 
Neapolitan  Carbonari  had  at  that  time  no  thought  save  of 
^^  Naples;  it  was,  moreover,  a  movement  of  the  middle 
nvoMta  '^  upper  classes  in  which  the  masses  took  little 
PMrnomk  interest.    Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Rieti  a 

Carbonarist  mutiny  broke  out  In  Piedmont  independ- 
ently of  events  in  the  south.  Both  King  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
his  brother  Charles  Felix  had  no  sons,  and  the  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne  was  Prince  Charles  Albert,  of  the  Carignano 
branch  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  Charles  Albert  felt  a  certain 
interest  in  Liberal  ideas  and  was  always  surrounded  by  young 
nobles  of  Carbonarist  and  anti-Austrian  tendencies,  and  was 
therefore  regarded  with  suspicion  by  his  royal  relatives.  Metter- 
XV  1 


nich,  too;  had  an  tesfimctive  dislike  for  Urn,  and  propcMd  to 
exclude  Mm.  from  the  succession  by  marrying  one  of  the  king's 
daughten  to  Francis  of  Modena,  and  getting  the  Sahc  law 
aboUshed  so  that  the  succession  would  pass  to  the  duke  and 
Austria  would  thus  dominate  Piedmont.  The  Liberal  mavcment 
had  gained  ground  in  Piedmont  as  in  Naples  among  the  younger 
nobles  and  officers,  and  the  events  of  Spain  and  southern  Italy 
aroused  much  Excitement.  In  March  1821,  Count  Santorre  di 
Santarosa  and  other  conspirators  informed  Charles  Albert  of  a 
constitutional  and  anti-Austrian  plot,  and  asked  for  his  hdp. 
After  a  momentary  hesitarion  he  Informed  the  king;  but  at 
his  request  no  arrests  were  made,  and  no  precautions  were 
taken.  On  the  xoth  of  ^larch  the  garrison  of  Alessandria 
mutinied,  and  its  example  was  followed  on  the  X2th  by  that 
of  Turin,  where  the  Spanish  consdtution  was  demanded,  and 
the  blacki  red  and  blue  flag  of  the  Carbonari  pamded  the  streets. 
The  next  day  the  king  abdicated  after  appointing  Charles  Albert 
regent.  The  latter  immediately  proclaimed  the  constitution, 
but  the  new  king,  Charles  Fdix,  who  was  at  Modena  at  the  time, 
repudiated  the  regent's  acts  and  exiled  him  to  Tuscany;  and, 
with 'his  consent,  an  Austrian  army  invaded  Piedmont  and 
crushed  the  constitutionalists  at  Novara.  Many  of  the  con- 
spirators were  condemned  to  death,  but  all  succeeded  in  escaping. 
Charles  Felix  was  most  ind^nant  with  the  ex-regent,  but  be 
resented,  as  an  vnwanrantable  interference,  Austria's  attempt 
to  have  him  excluded  from  the  succession  at  the  congress  of 
Verona  (1822)%  Charles  Albert's  somewhat  equivocal  conduct 
also  roused  the  hatred  of  the  Liberals,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
esecratf  CaHpfno  was  regswded,  most  unjustly,  as  a  traitor 
even  by  many  who  were  not  republicans. 

Carfoonarisffl  had  b^n  introduced  into  Lombardy  by  two 
Romagnob,  Count  Laderchi  and  Pietro  MaroncelU,  but  the 
leader  of  the  movement  was  Count  F.  Confaloni^,  ,„^^„^^ 
who  was  in  favour  of  an  Italian  federation  composed  ^jli^ii^r" 
of  northern  Italy  under  the  house  of  Skvoy,  central  tanty. 
Italy  under  the  pope,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Thore  had  been  some  mild  plotting  against  Austria  in  Milan, 
and  aa  attempt  was  made  to  co-operate  wiih  the  Piedmomese 
movement  of  xSai;  already  in  xSso  Maroncelli  and  the  poet 
Sihrio  Pellico  had  been  arrested  as  Carbonari,  and  after  the 
movement  in  Piedmont  more  arrests  were  made.  The  mis^on 
of  Gaetatto  CasUglia  and  Marquis  Giorgio  Pallavicxni  ta  Turin, 
where  they  had  interviewed  Charles  Albert,  although  without 
any  definite  result — for  Omfalonieri  had  warned  the  prince  that 
Lombardy  was  not  ready  to  lise— was  accidentally  discovered, 
and  COnfalonieri  was  himself  arrested.  The  plot  wotdd  never 
have  been  a  menace  to  Austria  but  for  her  treatment  of  the 
con^irators.  Pellico  and  Maroncelli  were  immured  in  the 
Spielberg;  Confalonieri  and  two  dozen  others  were  condemned 
to  death,  their  sentencesbeing,  however,  commuted  to  imprison- 
ment in  that  same  terrible  fortress.  The  heroism  of  the  piiaoneis, 
and  Silvio  PeUico's  account  of  his  imprisoiunent  (Le  mie  Prigioni), 
did  much  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  Europe  for  the  Italian  cause. 

During  the  next  few  ytais  order  reigned  in  Italy,  save  for  a 
few  unimportant  outbreaks  in  the  Papal  States;  there  was, 
however,  perpetual  discontent  and  agitation,  especially  ^^  p^^ 
in  Romagna,  where  ml^ovemment  was  extreme,  suou. 
Under  Pins  VII.  and  his  minister  Cardinal  Consalvi 
oppression  had  not  been  very  severe,  and  Mcttcrnich's  proposal 
to  establish  a  central  inquisitorial  tribunal  for  political  offences 
throu^Kmt  Italy  had  been  rejected  by  the  papal  government. 
But  on  the  death  of  Pius  in  1823,  his  successor  Leo  XII.  (Cardinal 
Delia  Gcnga)  proved  a  ferocious  reactionary  under  whom 
barbarous  kiws  were  enacted  and  torture  frequently  applied. 
The  secret  societies,  such  as  the  Carbonari,  the  Addfi  and  the 
Bersaglieri  d' America,  which  flourished  in  Romagna,  replied 
to  these  persecutions  by  assassinating  the  more  brutal  officials 
ans  spies.  The  events  of  x830-x82i  increased  the  agitation  in 
Romagna,  and  in  1825  large  numbers  of  persons  were  condemned 
to  death,  imprisonment  or  exile.  The  sodety  of  the  Sanfedisti, 
formed  of  the  dregs  of  the  popukuoe,  whose  object  was  to  murder 
every  Liberal,  was  openly  protected  and  encouraged.    Leo  died 
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in  x8a9,  «ik1  the  mild,  religious  Pius  Vin.  (Caidibal  CafttiglionI) 
only  reigned  until  1830,  when  Gregory  XVL  (Cardinal  Cappellari) 
^as  elected  through  Austrian  influence,  and  proved  another 
^^^  tdantt.  The  July  revolution  in  Paris  and  the  dedara- 
^^a^  tion  of  the  new  king,  Louis  Philippe,  that  France,  as 
ifljo.  ^  Liberal  monarchy,  would  not  only  not  intervene 

in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  coimtries,  but  would 
not  permit  other  powers  to  do  so,  aroused  great  hopes  among  the 
oppressed  peopl^,  and  was  the  immediate  cause  of  a  revolution 
in  Romagna  and  the  Marches.  In  February  183 1  these  provinces 
rose,  raised  the  red,  white  and  green  tricolor  (which  henceforth 
took  the  place  of  the  Carbonarist  colours  as  the  Italian  flag), 
and  shook  off  the  papal  yoke  with  surprising  ease.^  At  Parma 
too  there  was  an  outbreak  and  a  demand  for  the  constitution; 
Marie  Louise  could  not  grant  it  because  of  her  engagements 
with  Austria,  and,  therefore,  abandoned  her  dominions.  In 
Modena  Duke  Francis,  ambitious  of  enlarging  his  territories, 
coquetted  with  the  Carbonari  of  Paris,  and  opened  indirect 
negotiations  with  Menotri,  the  revolutionary  leader  in  his  state, 
believing  that  he  might  assist  him  in  his  plans.  Meootti,  for 
his  part,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  tmited  Italian  state  under  the 
duke.  A  rising  was  organized  for  February  1831;  but  Francis 
got  wind  of  it,  and,  repenting  of  his  dangerous  dallying  with 
revolution,  arrested  Menotti  and  fled  to  Austrian  territory  with 
his  prisoner.  In  his  absence  the  insurrecUon  took  place,  and 
Biagio  Nardi,  having  been  elected  dictator,  prochiimed  that 
"  Italy  is  one;  the  Italian  nation  one  sole  nation."  But  the 
French  king  soon  abandoned  his  principle  of  non-intervention 
on  which  the  Italian  revolutionists  had  built  their  hopes;  the 
Austrians  intervened  unhindered;  the  old  governments  were 
re-established  in  Parma,  Modena  and  Romagna;  and  Menotti 
and  many  other  patriots  were  hanged.  The  Austrians  evacuated 
Romagna  in  July,  but  another  insurrection  having  broken  out 
Immediately  afterwards  which  the  papal  troops  were  unable 
to  quell,  they  returned.  This  second  intervention  gave  umbrage 
to  France,  who  by  way  of  a  coimterpoise  sent  a  force  to  occupy 
Ancona.  These  two  foreign  occupations,  which  were  almost 
as  displeasing  to  the  pope  as  to  the  Liberals,  lasted  until  1838. 
The  powers,  immediately  after  the  revolt,  presented  a  memor- 
andum to  Gregory  recommending  certain  moderate  reforms, 
but  no  attention  was  paid  to  it.  These  various  movements 
proved  in  the  first  place  that  the  masses  were  by  no  means  ripe 
for  revolution,  and  that  the  idea  of  unity,  although  now  advocated 
by  a  few  revolutionary  leaders,  was  far  from  being  generally 
accepted  even  by  the  Liberab;  and,  secondly,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  indifference  of  the  masses,  the  despotic  governments  were 
unable  to  hold  their  ovm  without  the  assistance  of  foreign 
bayonets. 

On  the  37th  of  April  1831,  Charles  Albert  succeeded  Charles 
Felix  on  the  throne  of  Piedmont.  Shortly  afterwards  he  received 
manM  *  letter  from  an  tmknown  person,  in  which  he  was 
ma4  exhorted  with  fiery  eloquence  to  place  himself  at  the 

"Koff^f  head  of  the  movement  for  liberating  and  uniting 
'*^***  Italy  and  expelling  the  foreigner,  and  told  that  he 
was  free  to  choose  whether  he  would  be  "  the  first  of  men  or  the 
last  of  Italian  tyrants."  The  author  was  Giuseppe  Maazini, 
then  a  young  man  of  twenty-six  years,  who,  though  in  theory  a 
republican,  was  ready  to  accept  the  leadership  of  a  prince  of 
the  bouse  of  Savoy  if  he  would  guide  the  nation  to  freedom. 
The  only  result  of  his  letter,  however,  was  that  he  was  forbidden 
to  re-enter  Sardinian  territoiy.  Mazdni,  who  had  learned  to 
distrust  Carbonarism  owing  to  its  lack  of  a  guiding  principle 
and  its  absurd  paraphernalia  of  ritual  and  mystery,  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  more  serious  political  association  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  his  country  not  only  from  foreign  and  domestic  despotism 
but  from  natioi^  faults  of  charaacr;  and  this  idea  he  had 
materialized  in  the  oiganization  of  a  society  called  the  Ciavane 
Italia  (Young  Italy)  among  the  Italian  refugees  at  Marseilles. 
After  the  events  of  183 1  he  declared  that  the  jiberation  of  Italy 
could  only  be  achieved  through  unity,  and  his  great  merit  lies 

*\Amonf  the  Insurgents  of  Romagna  was  Louis  Napoleon,  after- 
wnrds  emperor  of  the  French. 


in  having  faspifed  a  hige  number  of  Italians  with  that  idea  «t 
a  time  when  provincial  jealousies  and  the  difficuhy  of  oonununica- 
tions  maintained  separatist  feelings.  Young  Italy  spread  fo 
all  centres  of  Italian  exiles,  and  by  means  of  literature  carried 
on  an  active  propaganda  in  Italy  itself,  where  the  party  came 
to  be  called  **  Ghibellini,"  as  though  reviving  the  tiadiUons 
of  medieval  anti-Papalism.  Though  eventually  this  activity 
of  the  Giovane  Italia  supplanted  that  of  the  older  societies, 
in  practice  it  met  with  no  better  success;  the  two  attempts 
to  invade  Savoy  in  the  hope  of  seducing  the  army  from  its 
allegiance  failed  miserably,  and  only  resalted  in  m  series  ef 
barbarous  sentences  of  death  and  imprisonment  which  made 
most  Liberals  despair  of  Charies  Albert,  while  they  called  down 
much  criticism  on  Mazctni  as  the  organizer  of  raids  in  wfakh 
he  himself  took  no  part.  He  was  now  forced  to  leave  France, 
but  continued  his  work  of  agitation  from  London.  The  diaotdcrs 
in  Naples  and  Sicily  in  1837  had  no  connexion  with  Maxzini, 
but  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  brothers  Bandiera,  who  in  1844 
landed  on  the  Calabrian  coast,  was  the  work  of  the  Giovane 
Italia.  The  rebels  wero  captured  and  shot,  but  the  significance 
of  the  attempt  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  north  Italians  (the  Bandieras  were  Venetians  and  officers 
in  the  Austrian  navy)  had  tried  to  nnse  the  standard  of  revoit 
in  the  south. 

Romagna  had  continued  a  prey  to  anarchy  ever  slnoe  1831; 
the  government  organised  armed  bands  called  the  Centuiioai 
(descended  from  the  earlier  Sanfedisti),  to  terrorize  the  f  jhmili, 
while  the  secret  societies  continued  their  '^  propaganda  by 
deeds."  It  is  noteworthy  that  Romagna  was  the  only  part  of 
Italy  where  the  revolutionary  novcment  was  accompanied  by 
murder.  In  1845  several  outbreaks  occurred,  and  a  band  led  by 
Pietro  Renzi  captured  Rimini,  whence  a  proclamation  drawn  up 
by  L.  C.  Farini  was  issued  demanding  the  reforms  advocated  by 
the  powers*  memorandum  of  1831.  But  the  asovement  collapsed 
without  result,  and  the  leaders  fled  to  Tuscany. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Mazsinian  propaganda  in  favour  of  a  niu'tcd 
Italian  republic,  which  manifested  itself  in  secret  tocieties,  plots  axal 
insurrections,  there  was  another  Libera!  movement  based 
on  the  educationof  opinion  and  on  economic  development.  * 
in  Piedmont,  in  eptte  of  the  government's  reactionary  * 
methods,  a  large  part  of  the  population  weie  genuinely 
attached  to  theSavoy  dynasty,  and  the  idea  of  a  rcgencra-  ^ 
tion  of  Italy  under  its  auspices  began  to  gain  ground. 
Some  writers  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  building  railways,  develop* 
ing  agriculture  and  encouraging  industries,  before  resorting  to 
revolution:  while  others,  like  the  Tuscan  Gino  Capponi.  Inspired  by 
the  example  of  England  and  France,  wished  to  make  the  peocke  fit 
for  freedom  by  means  of  improved  schools,  books  and  perioaicaU. 
Vincenzo  Gioberti  (^.v.)  published  in  1843  his  famous  treatise  Dd 
primaio  moraU  e  €WU4  defii  Italiani,  a  work,  which,  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  prevailing  penmism  of  the  day.  extolled  the  past  jgreat- 
nessand  achievements  of  the  ItaHan  peDpIc  and  their  present  virtues. 
His  political  ideal  was  a  federation  ot  all  the  Italian  states  under  the 
presidency  of  the  pope,  on  a  basis  of  Catholicism,  but  without  a 
constitution.  In  spite  of  all  its  inaccuracies  and  exaggerations  the 
book  served  a  useful  purpose  in  reviving  the  self-respect  of  a  de- 
Sjpondent  people.  Another  work  of  a  similar  kind  was  l*  Sptrame 
a" Italia  (1844)  by  the  Piedmontcse  Count  Cesarc  Balbo  (q^.i.  Like 
Gioberti  he  advocated  a  federation  of  Italian  states,  but  he  declared 
that  before  this  could  be  achieved  Austria  must  be  expelled  from 
Italy  and  compensation  found  for  her  in  the  Near  East  by  making 
her  a  Danubian  power— a  curious  forecast  that  Italy's  Uberatioo 
would  begin  with  an  eastern  war.  He  extolled  Cfiarles  Albert 
and  appealed  to  his  patriotism;  he  believed  that  the  church  was 
necessary  and  the  secret  societies  harmful;  representative  govern- 
ment was  undestrable,  but  he  advocated  a  consuludve  assembly. 
Above  all  Italian  character  roust  be  reformed  ami  the  nation  edu- 
cated.  A  third  important  publication  was  Masumo  d'Aze^Ho's 
Degli  idtimi  cast  ii  Romagna,  in  which  the  author,  another  Pied- 
montese  nobleman,  exposed  papal  misgovcrnment  while  condematag 
the  secret  societies  and  advocating  open  rei^stancc  and  protest.    He 


upheld  the  papacy  in  principle,  r^ardcd  Austria  as  the  great  enemy 
of  lulian  regeneration,  and  believed  that  the  means  of  expelling  bar 
were  only  to  be  found  in  Piedmont. 

Besides  the  revolutionists  and  republicans  who  promoted  coo- 
wiracy  and  insurrection  whenever  possible,  and  the  moderates  or 

Neo-Guelphs,"  as  Gioberti's  followers  Were  called,  we         _^ 
must  mention  the  lulian  exiles  who  were  learning  the  art         I*? 
of  war  in   foreign  countries — in   Spain,   in  Greece,  in         **?" 
Poland,  in  South  America — and  those  other  exiles  who.  In         ■""' 
Paris  or  London,  eked  out  a  bare  subsistence  by  teaching  ItaUna  or 
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by  tbdr  pen,  and  laid  the  fbundationa  of  that  love  of  Italy  which, 
especially  in  England,  eventually  brought  the  weight  of  diplomacy 
into  the  scales  for  Italian  freedom.  All  these  forces  were  equally 
nccessary~the  revolutionisu  to  keep  up  agiution  and  make  govern- 
ment by  bayoaeu  impossible;  the  niodenite»  to  curb  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  revolutionists  and  to  present  a  scheme  of  society  that 
was  neither  reactionary  nor  anarchical;  the  volunteers  abroad  to 
gain  militarv  experience;  and  the  more  peaceful  exiles  to  spread  the 
'  *tafy  among  foreign  peoples.  AH  the  while  a  vast  amount  of 
literature  was  beins  orinted  in  Switzerland.  France 
the  |)oet  Giusti  satirixed  the 
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revolotionaiy  literature  was  being  printed  in  Switzerland.  France 

and  England,  and  smuggled  into  Italy .        . 

Italian  princes,  the  dramatist  G.  B.  Niccolini  blasted  tyranny  in  his 


CkcOoaot  , 
Pirn*  IX, 


tragedies,  the  novelist  Guerrazzi  re-evoked  the  memones  of  the  last 
•truggle  for  Florentine  freedom  in  L'Assedio  di  Firente,  and  Verdi's 
operas  bristled  with  political  doubU  entendres  which  escaped  the  censor 
but  were  understood  and  applauded  by  the  audience. 

On  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  in  1846  Austria  hoped  to 
secure  the  election  of  another  zealot;  but  the  Italian  cardinals, 
,  who  did  not  want  an  Austrophil,  finished  the  conclave 
before  the  arrival  of  Cardinal  GaysrUckt  Austria's 
mouthpiece,  and  in  June  elected  Giovanni  Maria 
Mastai  Ferretti  as  Pius  IX.  The  new  pope,  who  while  bishop 
of  Imole  had  evinced  a  certain  interest  in  Liberalism,  was 
a  kindly  man,  of  inferior  intelligence,  who  thought  that 
all  difikultics  could  be  settled  with  a  little  good-will,  some 
reforms  and  a  political  amnesty.  The  amnesty  which  he 
granted  was  the  beginning  of  the  immense  if  short-lived  popularity 
which  he  was  to  enjoy.  But  he  did  not  move  so  fast  in  the  path 
of  reform  as  was  expected,  and  agitation  continued  throughout 
the  papal  states.*  In  1847  son^  administrative  reforms  were 
enacted,  the  laity  were  admitted  to  certain  oiiices,  railways  were 
talked  about,  and  political  newspapers  permitted.  In  April 
Pius  created  a  ConsuUn,  or  consultative  assembly,  and  soon 
afterwards  a  council  of  ministers  and  a  municipalily  for  Rome. 
Here  he  would  willingly  have  stopped,  but  he  soon  realized  that 
he  had  hardly  begun.  Every  fresh  reform  edict  was  greeted  with 
demonstrations  of  enthusiasm,  but  the  ominous  cry  "  Viva  Pio 
Nono  solot"  signified  dissatisfaction  with  the  whole  system  of 
government.  A  lay  ministry  was  now  demanded,  a  constitution, 
and  an  Italian  federation  for  war  against  Austria.  Rumours  of  a 
reactionary  plot  by  Austria  and  the  Jesuits  against  Pius,  induced 
him  to  create  a  national  guard  and  to  appoint  Cardinal  Fenetti 
as  secretary  of  state. 

Events  in  Rome  produced  widespread  excitement  throughout 
Europe^  Mettemich  had  declared  that  the  one  thing  which  had 
not  entered  into  his  calculations  was  a  Liberal  pope,  only  that  was 
an  impossibility;  still  he  was  much  disturbed  by  Pius's  attitude, 
and  tried  to  stem  the  revolutionary  tide  by  frightening  the 
princes.  Seizing  the  agitation  in  Romagna  as  a  pretext,  he  had 
the  town  of  Ferrara  occupied  by  Austrian  troops,  which  provoked 
the  indignation  not  only  of  the  Liberals  but  also  of  the  pope,  for 
according  to  the  treaties  Austria  had  the  right  of  occupying  the 
citadel  alone.  There  was  great  resentment  throughout  Italy,  and 
ia  answei  to  the  pope's  request  Charles  Albert  declared  that  he 
was  with  him  in  ev^thing,  while  from  South  America  Giuseppe 
Garibaldi  wrote  to  offer  his  services  to  His  Holiness.  Charles 
Albert,  although  maintaining  his  reactionary  policy,  had  intro- 
duced administrative  reforms,  built  railways,  reorganized  the 
army  and  developed  the  resources  of  the  country.  He  had  little 
sympathy  with  Liberalism  and  abhorred  revolution,  but  his 
hatrod  of  Austria  and  his  resentment  at  the  galling  tutelage  to 
which  she  subjected  him  had  gained  strength  year  by  year. 
Religion  was  still  his  dominant  passion,  and  when  a  pope  in 
Liberal  guise  appeared  on  the  scene  and  was  bullied  by  Amtria, 
his  two  strongest  feelings— piety  and  hatred  of  Austria— ceased 
to  be  incompatible.  In  1847  Lord  Minto  visited  the 
Italian  courts  to  try  to  induce  the  recalcitrant  despots 
to  mend  their  ways,  so  as  to  avoid  revolution  and  war, 
^f^'  the  latter  being  England's  especial  anxiety;  this 
mission,  although  not  destined  to  produce  much  effect,  aroused 
extravagant  hopes  among  the  Liberals.   Charles  Louis,  the  opera- 

I  In  Rome  itseK  a  certain  Angelo  Bninetri.  known  as  Ciceruaechio. 
a  forage  merdiaot  of  lowly  birth  and  a  Carbonaro.  exercised  great 
influence  over  the  masses  and  kept  the  peace  where  the  authorities 
would  have  failed. 


bottffe  duke  of  Lucca,  who  had  coquetted  with  Ubeialiam  fai  the 
past,  now  refused  to  make  any  concessions  to  his  subjects,  and  in 
1847  sold  his  duchy  to  Leopold  II.  of  Tuscany  (the  successor  of 
Ferdinand  HI.  since  1824)  to  whom  it  would  have  reverted  in  any 
case  at  the  death  of  the  duchess  of  Parma.  At  the  same  time 
Leopold  ceded  Lunigiana  to  Parma  and  Modena  in  equal  parts» 
an  arrangement  which  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  in- 
habitanu  of  the  district  (especially  of  those  destined  to  be  ruled 
by  Francis  V.  of  Modena,  who  had  succeeded  to  Francis  IV.  in 
1846),  and  led  to  disturbances  at  Fivizzano.  In  September  1847, 
Leopold  gave  way  to  the  popular  agitation  for  a  national  guard, 
in  spite  of  Mettemich's  threats,  and  allowed  greater  freedom  of 
the  press;  every  concession  made  by  the  pope  was  fdlowed  by 
demands  for  a  similar  measure  in  Tuscany.  • 

Ferdinand  I.  of  the  Two  Sicilies  had  died  in  1825,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Francis  L  At  the  latter's  death  in  1830  Ferdinand 
II.  succeeded,  and  although  at  first  he  gave  promise  of  proving  a 
wiser  ruler,  he  soon  reverted  to  the  traditional  Bourbon  methods. 
An  ignorant  bigot,  he  concentrated  the  whole  of  the  executive 
into  his  own  hands,  was  surrounded  by  priesU  and  monks,  and 
served  by  an  army  of  spies.  In  1847  there  were  unimportant 
disturbances  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  there  was  no 
anti-dynastic  outbreak,  the  jealousy  between  Naples  and  Sicily 
largely  contributing  to  the  weakness  of  the  movement.  On  the 
lath  of  January,  however,  a  revolution,  the  first  of  the  many 
throughout  Europe  that  was  to  make  the  year  1848  memorable, 
broke  out  at  Palermo  imder  the  leadership  of  Ruggiero  Settimo. 
The  Neapolitan  army  sent  to  crush  the  rising  was  at  first  un- 
successful, and  the  insurgents  demanded  the  constitution  of  18 is 
or  complete  indq>endence.  Disturbances  occurred  at  Naples 
also,  and  the  king,  who  could  not  obtain  Austrian  help,  as  the 
pope  refused  to  allow  Austrian  troops  to  pass  through  his 
dominions,  on  the  advice  of  his  prime  minister,  the  duke  of. 
Serracapriola,  granted  a  constitution,  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
national  guard,  &c.  (January  28). 

The  news  from  Naples  strengthened  the  demand  for  a  con- 
stitution in  Piedmont.  Count  Camillo  Cavour,  then  editor  of  a 
new  and  influential  paper  called  //  RisargimenUtt  had 
advocated  it  strongly,  and  monster  demonstrations 
were  held  every  day.  The  king  disliked  the  idea,  but 
great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  him,  and 
finally,  on  the  4th  of  March  1848,  he  granted  the  charter  which 
was  destined  to  be  the  constitution  of  the  f  uti^re  Italian  kingdom. 
It  provided  for  a  nominated  senate  and  an  elective  chamber  of 
deputies,  the  king  retaining  the  right  of  veto;  the  press  censor- 
ship was  abolished,  and  freedom  of  meeting,  of  the  press  and  of 
speech  were  guaranteed.  Balbo  was  called  upon  to  form  the  first 
constitutional  ministry.  Three  days  later  the  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany  promised  similar  liberties,  and  a  charter,  prepared  by  a 
commission  which  included  Gino  Capponi  and  Bettino  Ricasoli, 
was  promulgated  on  the  X7th. 

tn  the  Austrian  provinces  the' situation  seemed  calmer,  and 
the  government  rejected  the  moderate  proposals  of  Daniele 
Manin  and  N.  Tommaseo.  A  demonstration  in  favour  of  Pius  IX. 
on  the  3rd  of  January  at  Milan  was  dispersed  with  unnecessary 
severity,  and  martial  law  was  proclaimed  the  following  month. 
The  revolution  which  broke  out  on  the  8th  of  March  in  Vieima 
itself  and  the  subsequent  flight  of  Mettemich  (see  Austua- 
Hungary:  History),  hd  to  the  granting  of  feeble  concessions 
to  Lombardy  and  Vcnetia,  which  were  announced  in  Milan  on 
the  18th.  But  it  was  too  late;  and  in  spite  of  the  exhorUtions 
of  the  mayor,  Gabrio  Casati,  and  of  the  republican  C.  C^ttaneo, 
who  believed  that  a  rising  against  xs.ooo  Austrian  soldiers  under 
Field- Marshal  Radetzky  was  madness,  the  famous  Five  Days' 
revolution  began.  It  was  a  popular  outburst  of  pent-up  hate, 
unprepared  by  leaders,  although  leaders  such  as  Ludano  Manara 
soon  arose.  Radetzky  occupied  the  citadel  and  other  points  of 
vantage;  but  in  the  night  barricades  sprang  up  by  the  hundred 
and  were  manned  by  dtizens  of  all  classes,  armed  with  every 
kind  of  weapon.  The  desperate  struggle  lasted  until  the  22nd, 
when  the  Austrians,  having  lost  5000  killed  and  wounded,  were 
forced  to  evacuate  the  dty.  The  rest  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia 
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now  flew  to  arms,  and  the  Austrian  garrisons,  except  in  the 
Quadrilateral  (Verona,  Peschiera,  Mantua  and  Legnano)  were 
eapeUed.  In  Venke  the  people,  under  the  leadership  of  Manin, 
rose  in  arms  and  forced  the  military  and  civil  governors  (Counts 
Zichy  and  Pal£fy)  to  sign  a  capitulation  on  the  22nd  of  March, 
after  which  the  republic  was  proclaimed.  At  Milan,  where  there 
was  a  division  of  opinion  between  the  monarchists  under  Casati 
and  the  republicans  under  Cattaneo,  a  provisional  administration 
was  formed  and  the  question  of  the  form  of  government  postponed 
for  the  moment.  The  duke  of  Modena  and  Charles  Louis  of 
Parma  (Marie  Louise  was  now  dead)  abandoned  their  capitals; 
in  both  cities  provisional  governments  were  set  up  which  sub- 
sequently prodaimed  annexation  to  Piedmont.  In  Rome  the 
pope  gave  way  to  popular  damour,  granting  one  concession  after 
another,  and  on  the  8th  of  Februaiy  he  publicly  called  down 
God's  bleuing  on  Italy — that  Italy  hated  by  the  Austrians, 
whose  name  it  had  hitherto  been  a  crime  to  mention.  On  the 
xoth  of  March  he  appointed  a  new  ministry,  under  Cardinal 
Antonelli)  which  included  several  Liberal  laymen,  such  as  Marco 
Minghetti,  G.  Pasolinf,  L.  C.  Farini  and  Count  G.  RecchL  On 
the  nth  a  constitution  drawn  up  by  a  commission  of  cardinals, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  ministry,  was  promulgated,  a 
constitution  which  attempted  the  impossible  task  of  reconciling 
the  pope's  temporal  power  with  free  institutions.  In  the  mean- 
while preparations  for  war  against  Austria  were  being  carried  on 
with  Pius's  sanction. 

^  There  were  now  three  main  pc^tical  tendencies,  viz.  the  tmion 
of  north  Italy  tmder  Charles  Albert  and  an  alliance  with  the 
pope  and  Naples,  a  federation  of  the  different  states  under  their 
present  rulers,  and  a  united  republic  of  all  Italy.  All  parties, 
however,  were  agreed  in  favour  of  war  against  Austria,  for  which 
the  peoples  forced  their  imwilling  rulers  to  prepare.  But  the 
only  state  capable  of  taking  the  initiative  was  Piedmont,  and  the 
king  still  hesitated.  Then  came  the  news  of  the  Five  Days  of 
Milan,  which  produced  the  wildest  excitement  in  Turin;  unless 
Ptttwar  the  army  were  sent  to  assist  the  struggling  Lomb/trds 
•iitMfy  at  once  the  dynasty  was  in  jeopardy.  Cavour's  stirring 
•M^iatt  aftides  in  the  Risorgimento hastened  the  king's  decision, 
^f*'^  and  on  the  23rd  of  March  he  declared  war  (see  for  the 
military  events  Italian  Waks,  1848-70).  But  mudi  predous 
time  had  been  lost,  and  even  then  the  army  was  not  ready. 
Charles  Albert  could  dispose  of  90,000  men,  induding  some 
30,000  from  central  Italy,  but  he  took  the  field  with  only  half 
his  force.  He  might  yet  have  cut  off  Radetzky  on  his  retreat, 
or  captured  Mantua,  which  was  only  hdd  by  300  men.  But  his 
delays  lost  him  both  chances  and  enabled  Radetzky  to  recdve 
rrinforcements  from  Austria.  The  pope,  unable  to  resist  the 
popular  demand  for  war,  allowed  his  army  to  depart  (March  33) 
imder  the  commlnd  of  General  Duranck),  with  instructions  to 
act  in  concert  with  Charles  Albert,  and  he  corresponded  with  the 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  king  of  Naples  with  a  view  to  a 
military  alliance.  But  at  the  same  time,  fearing  a  schism  in  the 
church  shotxld  he  attack  Catholic  Austria,  he  foibade  his  troops 
to  do  more  than  defend  the  frontier,  and  in  his  Encyclical  of  the 
29th  of  April  stated  that,  as  head  of  the  church,  he  could  not 
declare  war,  but  that  he  was  unable  to  prevent  his  subjects  from 
following  the  example  of  other  Italians.  He  then  requested 
Charles  Albert  to  take  the  papal  troops  under  his  command,  and 
also  wrote  to  the  emperor  of  Austria  asking  him  voluntarily 
to  relinquish  Lombardy  and  Venetia.  Tuscany  and  Naples  had 
both  joined  the  Italian  league;  a  Tuscan  army  started  for 
Lombardy  on  the  30th  of  April,  and  17,000  Neapolitans  com- 
manded by  Pepc  (who  had  relumed  after  28  years  of  exile) 
went  to  assist  Durando  in  intercepting  the  Austrian  reinforce- 
ments under  Nugent.  The  Piedmontese  defeated  the  enemy 
at  Pastrengo  (April  30),  but  did  not  profit  by  the  victory. 
The  Neapolitans  reached  Bologna  on  the  17th  of  May,  but  In 
the  meantime  a  dispute  had  broken  Out  at  Naples  between  the 
king  and  parliament  as  to  the  nature  of  the  'oyal  oath;  a  cry  of 
treason  was  raised  by  a  group  of  factious  youngsters,  barricades 
were  erected  and  street  fighting  ensued  (May  15).  On  the 
17th  Ferdinand  dissolved  parliament  and  recalled  the  army. 


On  receiving  the  order  to  return,  Fepe,  after  hesitating  for  sosc 
time  between  his  oath  to  the  king  and  his  desire  to  fight  for  Italy, 
finally  resigned  his  commission  and  crossed  the  Po  witii  a  fev 
thousand  men,  the  rest  of  his  force  returning  soutlu  The  effects 
of  this  were  soon  felt.  A  force  of  Tuscan  volunteers  was  attacked 
by  a  superior  body  of  Austrians  at  Curtatone  and  Montanazo 
and  defeated  after  a  gaUant  resistance  on  the  a7tb  of  May, 
Charies  Albert,  after  wasting  predoos  time  round  Petduen, 
which  capitulated  on  the  30th  of  May,  defeated  Radetxky  ti 
Goito.  But  the  withdrawal  of  the  Neapolitans  left  Durando 
too  weak  to  intercept  Nugent  and  his  30,000  men;  and  the 
latter,  althouf^  harassed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Venetia  aad 
repulsed  at  Vicensa,  succeeded  in  joining  Radetzky,  who  wb 
soon  further  reinforced  from  TkoL  The  whole  Austrian  Mimf 
now  turned  on  Vicenza,  which  after  «  brave  resistanoe  so- 
rendered  on  the  roth  of  June.  All  Venetia  except  the  capital 
was  thus  once  more  occupied  by  the  Austrians.  On  the  93sd, 
94th  and  95th  of  July  (first  battle  of  Custozza)  the  Piedmontoe 
were  defeated  and  forced  to  retire  on  Milan  with  Radclaky\ 
superior  force  in  pursuit.  The  king  was  the  object  of  a  hoidk 
demonstration  in  Milan,  and  although  he  was  ready  to  defe:^ 
the  dty  to  the  last,  the  town  coundl  negotiated  a  capituhtisB 
with  Radetzky.  The  mob,  egged  on  by  the  republicans,  attacked 
the  palace  where  the  king  was  lodged,  and  he  escaped  wiU 
difficulty,  returning  to  Fiedroont  with  the  remnants  of  his  Mimj. 
On  the  6th  of  August  Radetzky  re-entered  Milaa,  and  thne 
days  later  an  armistice  was  conduded  between  Austoa  and 
Piedmont,  the  latter  agieefng  to  evacuate  Lombardy  and 
Venetia.  The  offer  of  French  assisunce,  made  after  tlie  pn- 
daroation  of  the  republic  in  the  spring  of  r848,  had  been  rejected 
mainly  because  France,  fearing  that  the  creation  of  a  straaf 
Italian  state  would  be  a  danger  to  her,  would  hav«  demaaded 
the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  wMch  the  king  lefosed  to 
consider. 

Meanwhile,  the  tepublic  had  been  prodaimed  in   Veaioe; 
but  on  the  7th  of  July  the  assembly  declared  in  favour  of  taam 
with  Piedmont,  and  Manin,  who  had  been  dected  __  . . 
president,  resigned  his  powers  to  the  royal  cotn>  JJJJJJ^ 
missioners.      Soon    after    Custozza,  however,    the 
Austrians  blockaded  the  dty  on  the  land  side.    In 
Rome  the  pope's  authority  weakened  day  by  day,  and  1 
increased.    The  Austrian  attempt  to  occupy  Bologna  was  re- 
pulsed by  the  dtizens,  but  unfortunately  this  success  wns  f oSowtd 
by  anarchy  and  murder,  and  Farini  only  with  difficulty  restored 
a  semblance  of  order.    The  Mamiani  ministry  having  failed  t» 
adneve  anything,  Pius  summoned  Pellegrino  Rossi,  a  leaned 
lawyer  who  had  long  been  exiled  in  FraiK:e,  to  form  a  cabiaet 
On  the  X  5th  of  November  he  was  assassinated,  and  as  no  oee 
was  punished  for  this  crime  the  insolence  of  the  disorded; 
elements  increased,  and  shots  were  exchanged  with  the  Swis 
Guard.   The  terrified  pope  fled  in  disguise  to  Gaeta  (November 
25),  and  when  parliament  requested  him  to  return  he  reftscd 
even  to  recdve  th*  deputation.   This  meant  a  complete  nxpturr; 
on  the  5th  of  February  1849  a  constituent   assembly   wai 
stimmoned,  and  on  the  9th  it  voted  the  downfall  of  the  temporri 
power  and  proclaimed  the  republic.    Mazzini  hurried 
to  Rome  to  see  his  dream  realized,  and  was  chosen 
head  of  the  Triumvirate.    On  the  18th  Pius  invited 
the  armed  intervention  of  France,  Austria,  Naples 
and  Spain  to  restore  his  authority.   In  Tuscany  the  govemmcsit 
drifted  from  the  moderates  to  the  extreme  democrats;  the 
Ridolfi  niinistiy  was  succeeded  after  Custozza  by  that  of  HlfasflB 
and  the  httef  by  that  of  Capponi.    The  lower  classes  provoked 
disorders,  which  were  very  serious  at  Leghorn,  and  vrere  otd? 
quelled  by  Guerrazzi's  energy.    Capponi  resigned  in   October 
1848,  and  Leopold  reluctantly  consenteid  to  a  democratic  ministj? 
led  by  Guerrazzi  and  Montandli,  the  former  a  very  ambttiocs 
and  unscrupulous  man,  the  btter  honest  but  fantastic     FoQov- 
iag  the  Roman  example,  a  constituent  assembly  was  denaaadrd 
to  vote  on  union  with  Rome  and  eventually  with  tbe  rest  d 
Italy.    The  grand-duke,  fearing  an  excommunication  from  ibc 
pope,  rdused  the  request^  and  Idt^  Florence  for  9Iena   and 
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^.  Stefaao;  on  the  8tti  of  February  1849  tbe  repubBc  wis  pro- 
claimed, and  on  the  2i8t,  at  the  pressing  request  of  the  pope  and 
the  king  of  Naples,  Leopold  went  to  Gaeta. 

Ferdinand  did  not  openly  break  his  constitutional  promises 
until  Sicily  vras  reconquered.  His  troops  bad  captured  Messina 
after  a  bombardment  which  earned  him  the  sobriquet  of  *'  King 
Bomba  ";  Catania  and  Syracuse  fell  soon  after,  hideous  atrodlies 
being  everywhere  committed  with  his  sanction.  He  now  pro- 
rogued parliament,  adopted  stringent  measures  against  the 
Lfterals,  and  retired  to  Gaeta,  the  haven  of  refuge  for  deposed 
despots. 

But  so  long  as  Piedmont  was  not  completdy  crushed  none  of 
the  princes  dared  to  take  decisive  measures  against  their  subjects; 
in  spite  of  Custoaza,  Charles  Albert  still  had  an  army,  and  Austria, 
with  revoiutions  in  Vienna,  Hungary  and  Bohemia  on  her 
hands,  couM  not  intervene.  In  Piedmont  the  Pinelli-Revel 
ministry,  which  had  continued  the  negotiations  for  an  alliance 
with  Leopold  and  the  pope,  resigned  as  it  could  not  count 
on  a  parliamentary  majority,  and  in  December  the  returned 
exile  Giot)ertT  formed  a  new  minbtry.  His  proposal  to  reinstate 
Leopold  and  the  pope  with  Piedmontese  arms,  so  as  to  avoid 
Austrian  intervention,  was  rejected  by  both  potentates,  and  met 
with  opposition  even  in  Piedmont,  which  would  thereby  have 
forfeited  its  prestige  throughout  Italy.  Austrian  mcxliation 
was  now  imminent,  as  the  Vienna  revolution  had  been  crushed, 
and  the  new  emperor,  Francis  Joseph,  refused  to  consider  any 
settlement  other  than  on  the  basis  of  the  treaties  of  18x5.  But 
ChMrha  Charles  Albert ,  who,  whatever  his  faults,  had  «  generous 
xAcrtrv  nature,  was  determined  that  so  long  as  he  had  an 
■•*»«*•  army  in  being  he  could  not  abandon  the  Lombards 
^^'  and  the  Venetians,  whom  he  had  encouraged  in  their 

resktance,  without  one  more  effort,  though  he  knew  full  well 
that  he  was  staking  all  on  a  desperate  chance.  On  the  12th  of 
March  1849,  he  denounced  the  armistice,  and,  owing  to  the 
want  of  confidence  in  Piedmontese  strategy  after  1848,  gave  the 
chief  command  to  the  Polish  General  Chrzanowski.  His  forces 
amounted  to  80,000  men,  including  a  Lombard  corps  and  some 
Roman,  Tuscan  and  other  volunteers.  But  the  discipline  and 
moral  of  the  army  were  shaken  and  its  organization  faulty. 
General  Ramorino,  disobeying  his  instructions,  failed  to  prevent 
a  corps  of  Austrians  under  Lieut.  Field-Marshal  d'Aspre 
from  seizing  Mortara,  a  fault  for  which  he  was  afterwards  court- 
martialled  and  shot,  and  after  some  preliminary  lighting  Radctzky 
won  the  decisive  iMittle  of  Novara  (March  23)  which  broke  up 
the  Piedmontese  army.  The  king,  who  had  sought  death  in  vain 
all  day,  had  to  ask  terms  of  Radetzky;  the  latter  demanded 
Aot»MMkta  *  ^^®  °'  Piedmont  and  the  heir  to  the  throne  (Victor 
ofVktor  Emmanuel)  as  a  hostage,  without  a  reservation  for 
BmtmHfoatt  the  consent  of  parliament.  Charles  Albert,  realizing 
'^  his  own  failure  and  thinking  that  his  son  might  obtain 

better  terms,  abdicated  and  departed  at  once  for  Portugal,  where 
be  died  in  a  monastery  a  few  months  later.  Victor  Emmanuel 
went  in  person  to  treat  with  Radetzky  on  the  24th  of  March. 
The  Fidd-Marshal  received  him  most  courteously  and  offered 
not  only  to  waive  the  demand  for  a  part  of  Piedmontese  territory, 
but  to  enlarge  the  kingdom,  on  condition  that  the  constitution 
should  be  abolished  and  the  blue  Piedmontese  flag  substituted 
for  the  tricolor.  But  the  young  king  was  determined  to  abide 
by  his  father's  oath,  and  had  therefore  to  agree  to  an  Austrian 
occupation  of  the  territory  between  the  Po,  the  Ticino  and  the 
Sesia,  and  of  half  the  citadel  of  Alessandria,  until  peace  should 
be  concluded,  the  evacuation  of  all  districts  occupied  by  his 
troops  outside  Piedmont,  the  dissolution  of  his  corps  of  Lombard, 
Polbh  and  Hungarian  volunteers  and  the  withdrawal  of  his 
fleet  from  the  Adriatic. 

Novam  set  Austria  free  to  reinstate  the  Italian  despots. 
Fettiinand  at  6nc(  re-established  autocracy  in  Naples;  (hough 
the  struggle  in  Sicily  did  not  end  until  May,  when  Palermo, 
after  &  splendid  resistance,  capitulated.  In  Tuscany  disorder 
continued,  and  although  Guerrazzi,  who  had  been  appointed 
dictator,  saved  the  country  from  complete  anarchy,  a  large  part 
of  the  population,  especially  among  the  peasantry,  was  stHI 


loyal  to  the  grand-duke.  After  Novara  the  diief  question  was 
how  to  avoid  aa  Austrian  occupation,  and  owing  to  the  prevailing 
confusion  the  town  council  of  Fk>rence  took  matters  into  its 
own  hands  and  declared  the  grand-duke  reinstated,  but  on  a 
constitutional  basis  and  without  foreign  help  (April  1 2).  Leopold 
accepted  as  regards  the  constitution,  but  said  nothing  about 
foreign  intervention.  Count  Serristori,  the  grand-ducal  com- 
missioner, arrived  in  Florence  on  the  4th  of  May  1849;  the 
national  guard  was  disbanded;  and  on  the  25th,  the  Austrians 
under  d'Aspre  entered  Florence. 

On  the  28th  of  July  Leopold  returned  to  his  capital,  and  while 
that  evi;nt  was  welcomed  by  a  part  of  the  people,  the  fact  that 
he  had  come  tmder  Austrian  protection  ended  by  destroying  all 
loyalty  to  the  dynasty,  and  consequently  contributed  not  a 
little  to  Italian  unity. 

In  Rome  the  triumvirate  decided  to  defend  the  republic  to 
the  last.  The  dty  was  quieter  and  more  orderly  than  it  had 
ever  been  before,  for  Mazzini  and  Ciceruacchio  success-  n^^n^ut 
fully  opposed  all  doss  warfare;  and  in  April  the 
defenders  received  a  pricdess  addition  to  their  strength  in  the 
person  of  Garibaldi,  who,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in 
1848,  had  returned  with  a  few  of  his  followers  from  his  exile 
in  South  America,  and  in  April  1849  entered  Rome  with  some 
500  men  to  fight  for  the  republic.  At  this  time  France,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  Austrian  intervention  in  oth^r  parts  of  Italy, 
decided  to  restore  the  pope,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  this 
action  would  necessitate  the  crushing  of  a  sister  pf^gfct 
republic.  As  yet,  however,  no  such  intention  was  ma^ttf 
publidy  avowed.  On  the  25th  of  April  General  itoatMm 
Ottdinot  landed  with  8000  men  at  Civitavecchia,  and  *^^«*** 
on  the  30th  attempted  to  capture  Rome  by  suprise,  but  was 
completely  defeated  by  Garibaldi,  who  might  have  driven  the 
French  into  the  sea,  had  Mazzini  allowed  him  to  leave  the  city. 
The  French  republican  government,  in  order  to  gain  time  for 
reinforcements  to  arrive,  sent  Ferdinand  de  Lesscps  to  pretend 
to  treat  with  Mazzini,  the  envoy  himself  not  bdng  a  party  to 
this  deception.  Mazzini  refused  to  allow  the  French  into  the 
dty,  but  while  the  negotiations  were  bdng  dragged  on  Oudinot's 
force  was  increased  to  35,000  men.  At  the  same  time  an  Austrian 
army  was  marching  through  the  Legations^  and  Neapolitan  and 
Spanish  troops  were  advancing  from  the  south.  The  Roman 
army  (20,000  men)  was  commanded  by  General  Rosselli,  and 
induded,  besides  Garibaldi's  red-shtrted  legionaries,  volunteers 
from  all  parts  of  Italy,  mostly  very  young  men,  many  of  them 
wealthy  and  of  noble  family.  The  Neapolitans  were  ignomint- 
ously  beaten  in  May  and  retired  to  the  frontier;  on  the  ist  of 
June  Oudinot  declared  that  he  would  attack  Rome  on  the  4th, 
but  by  beginning  operations  on  the  3rd,  when  ito  attack  was 
expected,  he  captured  an  important  position  in  the  Pamphili 
gardens. 

In  spite  of  this  Success,  however,  it  was  not  until  the  end  of 
the  month,  and  after  desperate  fighting,  that  the  French  pene- 
trated within  the  walls  and  the  defence  ceased  (June  29).  The 
Assembly,  which  had  continued  in  session,  was  dispersed  by  the 
French  troops  on  the  2nd  of  July,  but  Mazzini  escaped  a  week 
later.  Garibaldi  quitted  the  city,  followed  by  4000  of  his  men, 
and  attempted  to  join  the  defenders  of  Venice.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  pursued  by  the  armies  of  four  Powers,  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  San  Marino;  but  his  force  melted  away 
and,  after  hiding  in  the  marshes  of  Ravenna,  he  fled  across  the 
peninsula,  assisted  by  nobles,  peasants  and  priests,  to  the 
T'uscan  coast,  whence  he  reached  Piedmont  and  eventually 
America,  to  await  a  new  call  to  fight  for  Italy  (see  Gakibaloi). 

After  a  heroic  defence,  conducted  by  Giuseppe  Martincngo, 
Bresda  was  recaptured  in  April  by  the  Austrians  under  14eut. 
Field-Marshal    von   Haynau,   the    atrocities   which    nt^,^ 
followed  earning  for  Haynau  the  name  of  "  The    tioa  of 
Hyena  of  Brescia."    In  May  they  seized  Bologna,  •  v##je»^ 
and  Ancona  in  June,  restoring  order  in  those  towns    ^***'^ 
by  the  same  methods  as  at  Bresda.    Venice  alone  still  held  out; 
after  Novara  the  Piedmontese  commissioners  withdrew  and 
Manin  again  took  charge  of  the  government.    The  assembly 
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voted:  "  Venice  lesisU  Uic  Austnans  at  tU  costs,"  and  the 
atuens  and  soldicis,  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  volunteers 
uom  aU  parts  o£  Italy,  including  Pepe,  who  was  given  the  chief 
fommand  of  the  defenders,  showed  the  most  splendid  devotion 
in  tlieir  hopeless  task.  By  the  end  of  May  the  city  was  blockaded 
oy  land  and  sea,  and  in  July  the  bombardment  bc^an.  On  the 
24U1  the  dty,  reduced  by  famine,  capitulated  on  favourable 
*<"««.  Manin,  Pepc  and  a  few  others  were  excluded  from  the 
^BMOiy  and  went  into  exile. 

Thus  were  despotism  and  foreign  predomiiunce  re-established 
throughout  Italy  save  in  Piedmont.  Yet  the  "  terrible  year  " 
was  by  no  means  all  loss.  The  Italian  cause  had  been  crushed, 
but  revolution  and  war  had  strengthened  the  feeling  of  unity, 
lor  NeapoUtans  had  fought  for  Venice,  Lombards  for  Rome, 
il**^?^-^  for  aU  Italy.  Piedmont  was  shown  to  possess 
the  quaUties  necessary  to  constitute  the  nucleus  of  a  great  nation. 
U  was  now  evident  that  the  federal  idea  was  impossible,  for  none 
ol  the  princes  except  Victor  Emmanuel  could  be  trusted,  and 
that  unity  and  freedom  could  not  be  achieved  under  a  republic, 
for  nolhiiig  could  be  done  without  the  Piedmontese  army,  which 
was  royalist  to  the  core.  All  reasonable  men  were  now  convinced 
that  the  question  of  the  ultimate  form  of  the  lulian  govern- 
ment was  secondary,  and  that  the  national  efforts  should  be 
concentrated  on  the  task  of  expelling  the  Ausuians;  the  form 
of  government  could  be  decided  afterwards.  Liberals  were  by  no 
means  inclined  to  despair  of  accomplishing  this  task;  for  hatred 
of  the  foreigners,  and  of  the  despots  restored  by  their  bayonets, 
had  been  deepened  by  the  humiliations  and  cruelties  suffered 
during  the  war  into  a  passion  common  to  all  Italy. 

When  the  terms  of  the  Austro- Piedmontese  armistice  were 
announced  in  the  Chamber  at  Turin  they  aroused  great  indigna- 
^^  tion,  but  the  king  succeeded  in  convincing  the  deputies 

mNtarooi  ^^^  ^gy  ^gjg  inevitable.  The  peace  negotiations 
wm.  dragged  on  for  several  months,  involving  two  changes 

of  ministry,  and  D'Azeglio  became  premier.  Through 
Anglo-French  mediation  Piedmont's  war  indemnity  was  reduced 
from  330,000,000  to  75,000,000  lire,  but  the  question  of  the 
amnesty  remained.  The  king  declared  himself  ready  to  go  to 
war  again  if  those  compromised  in  the  Lombard  revolution  were 
not  freely  pardoned,  and  at  last  Austria  agreed  to  amnesty  all 
save  a  very  few,  and  in  August  the  peace  terras  were  agreed  upon. 
The  Chamber,  however,  refused  to  ratify  them,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  king's  eloquent  appeal  from  Moncalicri  to  his  people's 
loyalty,  and  after  a  dissolution  and  the  election  of  a  new  parlia- 
ment, that  the  treaty  was  ratified  (January  9,  1850).  The 
situation  in  Piedmont  was  far  from  promising,  the  exchequer 
was  empty,  the  army  disorganized,  the  country  despondent  and 
suspicious  of  the  king.  If  Piedmont  was  to  be  fitted  for  the  part 
which  optimists  expected  it  to  play,  everything  must  be  built 
up  anew.  Legislation  had  to  be  entirely  reformed,  and  the  bill 
for  abolishing  the  special  jurisdiction  for  the  clergy  (Joro  ecclesi- 
astico)  and  other  medieval  privileges  aroused  the  bitter  opposition 
of  the  Vatican  as  well  as  of  the  Piedmontese  clericals.  This 
Cg^^^  same  year  (1850)  Cavour,  who  had  been  in  parliament 
for  some  time  and  had  in  his  speech  of  the  7th  of  March 
struck  the  first  note  of  encouragement  after  the  gloom  of  Novara, 
became  minister  of  agriculture,  and  in  1851  also  assumed  the 
portfolio  of  finance.  He  ended  by  dominating  the  cabinet,  but 
owing  to  his  having  negotiated  a  union  of  the  Right  Cenue  and 
the  Left  Centre  (the  Connubio)  in  the  conviction  that  the  country 
needed  the  moderate  elements  of  both  parties,  he  quarrelled  with 
D'Azeglio  (who,  as  an  uncompromising  conservative,  failed  to 
see  the  value  of  such  a  move)  and  resigned.  But  D'Axeglio  was 
not  equal  to  the  situation,  and  he,  too,  resigned  in  November 
1852;  whereupon  the  king  appointed  Cavour  prime  minister, 
a  position  which  with  short  intervals  he  held  until  his  death. 

The  Austrians  tn  the  period  from  1849  to  1859,  known  as  the 
d^ennio  delta  resisUnxa  (decade  of  resistance),  were  made  to  feci 
that  they  were  in  a  conquered  country  where  they  could  have 
no  social  intercourse  with  the  people;  for  no  seU-respecting 
Lombard  or  Venetian  would  even  speak  to  an  Austrian.  Austria, 
on  the  other  hand,  treated  her  Italian  subjects  with  great  severity- 


The  Italian  provinces  were  the  most  heavHy  taxed  in  the 
whole  empire,  and  much  of  the  money  thus  levied  was  spent 
either  for  the  benefit  of  other  provinces  or  to  pay  for 
the  huge  army  of  occupation  and  the  fortresses  in    ^^^'^J^ 
Italy.    The  promise  of  a  constitution  for  the  empire,    ^^^ 
made  in  1849,  was  never  carried  out;  the  government 
of  Lombardo-Venetia  was  vested  in  Field-Marshal  Radetzky; 
and  although  only  very   few    of    the    revolutionists    were 
excluded  from   the   amnesty,   the   carrying  of  arms  or  the 
distribution    or    possession    of    revolutionary  literature  was 
punished  with  death.     Long  terms  of  imprisonment  and  the 
bastinado,  the  latter  even  inflicted  on  women,  were  the  penalties 
for  the  least  expression  of  anti-Austrian  opinion. 

The  Lombard  republicans  had  been  greatly  weakened  by  the 
events  of  1848,  but  Mazzini  still  believed  that  a  bold  aa  by  a  few 
revolutionists  would  make  the  people  rise  en  masu  and  expel 
the  Austrians.  A  conspiracy,  planned  with  the  object,  among 
others,  of  kidnapping  the  emperor  while  on  a  visit  to  Venice  and 
forcing  him  to  make  concessions,  was  postponed  in  consequence 
of  the  coup  d^iial  by  which  Louis  Napoleon  became  emperor 
of  the  French  (1852);  but  a  chance  discovery  led  to  a  large 
number  of  arrests,  and  the  state  trials  at  Mantua,  conducted  in 
the  vciosl  shamelessly  inquisitorial  manner,  resulted  in  five  death 
sentences,  including  that  of  the  priest  Tazzoli,  and  many  of 
imprisonment  for  long  terms.  Even  this  did  not  convince 
Mazzini  of  the  hopelessness  of  such  attempts,  for  he  was  out  of 
touch  with  Italian  public  opinion,  and  he  greatly  weakened  his 
influence  by  favouring  a  crack-brained  outbreak  at  Milan  on  the 
6lh  of  February  1853,  which  was  easily  quelled,  numbers  of  the 
insurgents  being  executed  or  imprisoned.  Radetzky,  not 
satisfied  with  this,  laid  an  embargo  on  the  property  of  many 
Lombard  emigrants  who  had  settled  in  Piedmont  and  become 
naturalized,  accusing  them  of  complicity.  The  Piedmontese 
goveriunent  rightly  regarded  this  measure  as  a  violauon  of  the 
peace  treaty  of  1850,  and  Cavour  recalled  the  Piedmontese 
minister  from  Vienna,  an  action  which  was  endorsed  by  Italian 
public  opinion  generally,  and  won  the  approval  of  France  and 
En^and. 

Cavour's  ideal  for  the  present  was  the  expulsion  of  Austria 
from  Italy  and  the  expansion  of  Piedmont  into  a  nortJb  Italian 
kingdom;  and,  although  he  did  not  yet  think  of  Italian  unity 
as  a  question  of  practical  policy,  he  began  to  foresee  it  as  a 
future  possibility.  But  in  reorganizing  the  shattered  finances  ol 
the  state  and  preparing  it  for  its  greater  destinies,  he  had  to 
impose  heavy  taxes,  which  led  to  rioting,  and  involve!  the 
minister  himself  in  considerable  though  temporary 'unp<^ularity. 
His  ecclesiastical  legislation,  too,  met  with  bitter  opposition 
from  the  Church. 

But  the  question  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  turmoil  caused  by 
the  Crimean  War.  Cavour  believed  that  by  taking  part  in  the 
war  his  country  would  gain  for  iisdf  a  military  status  ' 

and  a  place  in  the  councils  of  the  great  Powers,  and  nSST" 
establish  claims  on  Great  Britain  and  France  for  the 
realization  of  its  Italian  ambitions.  One  section  of  public  opinioa 
desired  to  make  Piedmont's  co-operation  snbjea  to  definite 
promises  by  the  Powers;  but  the  latter  refused  to  bind  them- 
selves, and  both  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Cavour  realized  that, 
even  without  such  promises,  participation  would  give  Piedmont 
a  claim.  There  was  also  the  danger  that  Austria  might  join  the 
allies  first  and  Piedmont  he  left  isolated;  but  there  were  also 
strong  arguments  on  the  other  side,  for  while  the  Radical  party 
saw  no  obvious  reason  why  Piedmont  should  fight  other  people's 
battles,  and  therefore  opposed  the  alliance,  there  was  the  risk 
that  Austria  might  join  the  alliance  together  with  Piedmont, 
which  would  have  constituted  a  disastrotxs  situation.  Da 
Bormida,  the  roiniaier  foe  foreign  affairs,  resigned 
rather  than  agree  to  the  proposal,  and  other  statesmen 
were  equally  opposed  to  it.  But  after  longnegotiations 
the  treaty  of  alliance  was  signed  in  January  1855,  and 
while  Austria  refnaincd  neutral,  a  well-equipped  Pied- 
montese force  of  15,000  men,  under  General  La  Marmora,  sailed 
for  the  Crimea.    Everything  turned  out  as  Cavour  had  hoped. 
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The  Pledmontese  troops  dfsttegulshed  theniMlvcs  in  the  field, 
gaining  the  sympathies  of  the  French  and  Englbh;  and  at  the 
subsequent  congress  of  Paris  (1856),  where  Cavour  himself  was 
Sardinian  representative,  the  Italian  question  was  dikussed, 
and  the  intolerable  oppression  of  the  Italian  peoples  by  Austria 
and  the  despots  ventilated. 

Austria  at  last  began  to  see  that  a  policy  of  coercion  was 
useless  and  dangerous,  and  made  tentative  efforts  at  conciliation. 
Taxation  was  somewhat  reduced,  the  censorship  was  made  less 
severe,  political  amnesties  were  granted,  humaner  officials  were 
appointed  and  the  Congregations  (a  sort  of  shadowy  consultative 
assembly)  were  revived.  In  1856  the  emperor  and  empress 
visited  their  Italian  dominions,  but  were  received  with  icy 
coldness;  the  following  year,  on  the  retirement  of  Radetzky 
at  the  age  of  m'nety-three,  the  archduke  Maximilian,  an  able, 
cultivated  and  kind-hearted  man,  was  appointed  viceroy.  He 
made  desperate  efforts  to  conciliate  the  population,  and  succeeded 
with  a  few  of  the  nobles,  who  were  led  to  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  an  Italian  confederation,  including  Lombardy  and 
Venetia  which  would  be  united  to  Austria  by  a  personal  union 
alone;  but  the  immense  majority  of  aU  classes  rejected  these 
advances,  and  came  to  regard  onion  with  Piedmont  with 
increasing  favour.* 

Meanwhile  Frands  V.  of  Modcna,  restored  to  his  duchy  by 
Austrian  bayonets,  continued  to  govern  according  to  the  traditions 
of  his  house.  Charles  II.  of  Parma,  after  having  been 
reinstated  by  the  Austrians,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
wemtB  son  Charles  III.  a  drunken  libertine  and  a  cruel  tyrant 
Jjj^  (May  1849);  the  htter  was  assassinated  in  1854,  and 

^^^  a  regency  under  his  widow,  Marie  Louise,  was  insti- 

tuted during  which  the  government  became  somewhat  more 
tolerable,  although  by  no  means  free  from  political  persecution; 
In  1857  the  Austrian  troops  evacuated  the  duchy.  Leopold  of 
Tuscany  suspended  the  constitution,  and  in  1852  formally 
abolished  it  by  order  from  Vienna;  he  alsa  concluded  a  treaty  of 
semi-subjection  with  Austria  and  a  Concordat  with  the  pope  for 
granting  fresh  privileges  to  the  Church.  His  government,  how- 
ever, was  not  characterized  by  cruelty  like  those  of  his  brother 
despots,  and  Guerrazzi  and  the  other  Liberals  of  1849,  although 
tried  and  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment,  were  merely 
exiled.  Yet  the  opposition  gained  recruits  among  all  the  ablest 
and  most  respectable  Tuscans.  In  Rome,  after  the  restoration  of 
the  temporal  power  by  the  French  troops,  the  pope  paid  no 
attention  to  Louis  Napoleon's  advice  to  maintain  some  form  of 
constitution,  to  grant  a  general  amnesty,  and  to  secularize  the 
administration.  He  promised,  indeed,  a  consultative  council  of 
state,  and  granted  an  amnesty  from  whidh  no  less  than  95,000 
persons  were  excluded:  but  on  his  return  to  Rome  (lath  April 
1850),  after  he  was  qurte  certain  that  France  had  given  up  all 
idea  of  imposing  constitutional  limitations  on  him,  he  re-estab- 
lishied  his  government  on  the  oldlines  of  priestly  absolutism,  and, 
devoting  himself  to  religious  practices,  left  political  affairs  mostly 
to  the  astute  cardinal  Antonelli,  who  repressed  with  great 
severity  the  political  agitation  which  still  continued.  At  Naples 
f\,gfai  a  trifling  disturbance  in  September  1849,  led  to  the 
Horn  •€  arrest  of  a  large  number  of  persons  connected  with  the 
L»9nl»  Unitd  Itdtiana^  a  society  somewhat  similar  to  the 
tmNMpin,  Carbonari.  The  prisoners  included  Silvio  Spaventa, 
I^uigi  Settembrim',  Cario  Boerio  and  many  other  cultured  and 
worthy  citizens.  Many  condemnations  followed,  and  hundreds  of 
"  poliricab "  were  immured  in  hideous  dungeons,  a  state  of 
things  which  provoked  Gladstone's  famous  letters  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  in  which  Bourbon  role  was  branded  for  all  time  as 
"  the  negation  of  God  erected  Into  a  System  of  government." 
But  oppressive,  corropt  and  ineffictent  as  it  was,  the  government 
was  not  confronted  by  the  uncompromising  hostility  of  the 
whole  people;  the  ignorant  priest-ridden  masses  were  either 
indifferent  or  of  mildly  Bourbon  sympathies;  the  opposition  was 
constituted  by  the  educated  middle  classes  and  a  part  of  the 

^         >The  popular  cry  of  "Viva  Verdi!"  did  not  merely  express 
:     enthusiasm  for  Italy's  most  eminent  musician,  but  ugnified,  in 
initials:  "  Viva  Vittorio  Emanuele  Re  d'  Italia  I " 


nobility.  The  revolutionary  attempts  of  Bentivegna  in  SIdly 
(1856)  and  of  the  Mazzinian  Carlo  Pisacane,  who  landed  at 
Sapri  in  Calabria  with  a  few  followers  in  1857,  failed  from  lack  of 
popular  support,  and  the  leaders  were  killed. 

The  decline  of  Mazzini's  influence  was  accompanied  by  the 
rise  of  a  new  movement  in  favour  of  Italian  unity  under  Victor 
Emmanuel,  inspired  by  the  Milanese  marquis  Giorgio 
Pallavicini,  who  had  spent  14  years  in  the  Spielberg, 
and  by  Mam'n,  hving  in  exile  in  Paris,  both  of  them 
ex-republicans  who  had  become  monarchists.  The 
propaganda  was  organized  by  the  Sicilian  La  Farina  by  means 
of  the  Socktd  NationaU.  AU  who  accepted  the  motto  '*  Unity, 
Independence  and  Victor  Emmanuel"  were  admitted  into 
the  society.  Many  of  the  repubUcans  and  Mazzinians  joined 
it,  but  Mazzini  himself  regarded  it  with  no  sympathy.  In  the 
Austrian  provinces  and  in  the  duchies  It  carried  all  before  it, 
and  gained  many  adherents  in  the  Legations,  Rome  and  Naples, 
although  in  the  latter  regions  the  autonomist  feeling  was  stUl 
strong  even  among  the  Liberals.  In  Piedmont  itself  it  was  at 
first  less  successful;  and  Cavour,  although  he  aspired  ultimatdy 
to  a  united  Italy  with  Rome  as  the  capital,*  openly  professed  no 
ambition  beyond  the  expulsion  of  Austria  and  the  formarion  of  a 
North  Italian  kingdom.  But  he  gave  secret  encouragement  to 
the  movement,  and  ended  by  practically  directing  its  activity 
through  La  Farina.  The  king,  too,  was  in  close  sympathy  with  the 
society's  aims,  but  for  the  present  it  was  necessary  to  hide  this 
attitude  from  the  eyes  of  the  Powers,  whose  sympathy  Cavour 
could  only  hope  to  ^n  by  professing  hostility  to  everything  that 
savoured  of  revolution.  Both  the  king  and  his  minister  realized 
that  Piedmont  alone,  even  with  the  help  of  the  National  Sodety, 
could  not  expel  Austria  from  Italy  without  fordgn  assistanct. 
Piedmontcse  finances  had  been  strained  to  breaking-point  to 
organize  an  army  obviously  intended  for  other  than  merely 
defensive  purposes.  Cavour  now  set  inmsdf  to  the  task  at 
isolating  Austria  and  securing  an  alliance  for  her  expulsion. 
A  British  alliance  would  have  been  preferable,  but  the  British 
government  was  too  much  concerned  with  the  preservation  of 
European  peace.  The  emperor  Napoleon,  almost  alone 
among  Frenchmen,  had  geniu'ne  Italian  sympathies.  2?*!u2 
But  were  he  to  intervene  in  Italy,  the  intervention  gf^^ 
would  not  only  have  to  be  succenful;  it  would  have 
to  bring  tangible  advantages  to  France.  Hence  his  hesitations 
and  vacillations,  which  Cavour  steadily  worked  to  overcome. 
Suddenly  on  the  X4th  of  Jantiary  1858  Napoleon's  life  was 
attempted  by  Felice  Orsini  (q.v.)  a  Mazzinian  Romagnol,  who 
believed  that  Napoleon  was  the  chief  obstade  to  the  success  of 
the  revolution  in  Italy.  The  attempt  failed  and  its  author  was 
caught  and  executed,  but  while  it  appeared  at  first  to  destroy 
Napoleon's  Italian  sympathies  and  led  to  a  sharp  interchange  of 
notes  between  Paris  and  Turin,  the  emperor  was  really  impressed 
by  the  attempt  and  by  Orsini's  letter  from  prison  exhorting  him 
to  intervene  in  Italy.  He  reaUzed  how  deep  the  Italian  feding 
for  independence  must  be,  and  that  a  refusal  to  act  now  might 
result  in  further  attempts  on  his  L'fe,  as  indeed  Orsini's  letter 
stated.  Consequently  negotiations  with  Cavour  were  resumed, 
and  a  meeting  with  him  was  arranged  to  take  place  at  Plom- 
bi^rcs  (2olh  and  21st  of  July  1858).  There  it  was  agreed  that 
France  should  supply  200,000  men  and  Piedmont  100,009  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  Italy,  that  Piedmont  should  be 
expanded  into  a  kingdom  of  North  Italy,  that  central  Italy  should 
form  a  separate  kingdom,  on  the  throne  of  which  the  emperor 
contemplated  pladng  one  of  his  own  relatives,  and  Naples 
another,  possibly  under Xuden  Murat;  the  pope,  while  retaining 
only  the  "  Patrimony  of  St  Peter  '*  (the  Roman  province),  would 
be  president  of  the  Italian  confederation.  In  exchange  for 
French  assistance  Piedmont  would  cede  Savoy  and  perhaps 
Nice  to  France;  and  a  marriage  between  Victor  Emmanod's 
daughter  Clothilde  and  Jerome  Bonaparte,  to  which  Napoleon 
attached  great  importance,  although  not  made  a  definite 
condition,  was  also  discussed.  No  written  agteement,  however, 
was  signed. 

»  }^  Farina^B  Efiistohrio,  li.  426.        ^    ,.  ^  ^ 
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On  the  ist  of  January  1859,  Napoleon  astounded  the  diplo- 
matic world  by  remarking  to  Baron  HUbncr^  the  Austrian 
ambassador,  at  the  New  Year's  rccepiion  at  the  Tuileries,  that 
he  regretted  that  relations  bctH^een  France  and  Austria  were 
"  not  so  good  as  they  had  been  ";  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
Piedmontese  parL'ament  on  the  loth  Victor  Emmanuel  pro- 
nounced the  memorable  words  that  be  could  not  be  insensible 
lo  the  cry  of  pain  {U  grido  di  ddore)  which  reached  him  from  all 
parts  of  Italy.  Yet  after  these  warUke  declarations  and  after 
the  signing  of  a  military  convention  at  Turin,  the  king  agreeing 
to  all  the  conditions  proposed  by  Napoleon,  the  latter  suddenly 
became  pacific  again,  and  adopted  the  Russian  suggestion  that 
Italian  affairs  should  be  settled  by  a  congress.  Austria  agreed 
on  condition  that  Piedmont  should  disarm  and  should  not  be 
admitted  to  the  congress.  Lord  Malmesbury  urged  the  Sardiiuan 
government  to  yield;  but  Cavour  refused  to  disarm,  or  to  accept 
the  principle  of  a  congress,  unless  Piedmont  were  admitted  to 
It  on  equal  terms  with  the  other  Powers.  As  neither  the  Sardinian 
nor  the  Austrian  government  seemed  disposed  to  yield,  the  idea 
of  a  congress  had  to  be  abandoned.  Lord  Malmcsbtury  now 
proposed  that  all  three  Powers  should  disarm  simultaneously 
and  that,  as  suggested  by  Austria,  the  precedent  of  Laibach 
should  be  followed  and  all  the  Italian  sUtes  invited  to  plead 
their  cause  at  the  bar  of  the  Great  Powers.  To  this  course 
Napoleon  consented,  to  the  despair  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
tfid  Cavour,  who  saw  in  this  a  proof  that  he  wished  to  back  out 
of  his  engagement  and  make  war  impossible.  When  war  seemed 
imminent  volunteers  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  especially  from 
Iiombardy,  had  come  pouring  into  Piedmont  to  enrol  themselves 
in  the  army  or  in  the  specially  raised  volunteer  corps  (the  com- 
mand of  which  was  given  to  Garibaldi),  and  "  to  go  to  Piedmont  " 
became  a  lest  of  patriotism  throughout  the  country.  Urged  by 
a  peremptory  message  from  Napoleon,  Cavour  saw  the  necessity 
of  bowing  to  the  will  of  Europe,  of  disbanding  the  volunteers 
and  reducing  the  army  to  a  peace  footing.  The  situation,  how- 
ever, was  saved  by  a  false  move  on  the  part  of  Austria.  At 
Vienna  the  war  party  was  in  the  ascendant;  the  convention 
for  disarmament  had  been  signed,  but  so  far  from  its  being 
carried  out,  the  reserves  were  actually  called  out  on  the  12th  of 
April;  and  on  the  23rd,  before  Cavour 's  decision  was  known 
at  Vienna,  an  Austrian  ultimatum  reached  Turin,  sumnu>ning 
Piedmont  to  disarm  within  three  days  on  pain  of  invasion. 
Cavour  was  filled  with  joy  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  for 

Austria  now  appeared  as  the  aggressor.  On  the 
''^•*  aglh  Francis  Joseph  declared  war,  and  the  next  day 
2^  his  troops  crossed  theTicino,  a  move  which  was  followed, 

as  Napoleon  had  stated  it  would  be,  by  a  French 
declaration  of  war.  The  military  events  of  the  Italian  war  of 
1859  are  described  under  Italian  Wars.  The  actions  of 
Montebello  (May  20),  Palestro(May  31)  and  Melegnano  (June 
8)  and  the  battles  of  Magenta  (June  4)  and  Solferino  (June  24) 
all  went  against  the  Austrians.  Garibaldi's  volunteers  raised 
the  standard  of  insurrection  and  held  the  field  in  the  region  of 
the  Italian  lakes.  After  Solferino  the  allies  prepared  to  besiege 
the  (^drilateraL  Then  Napoleon  siiddenly  drew  back,  un- 
willing, for  many  reasons,  to  continue  the  campaign.  Firstly, 
he  doubted  whether  the  allies  were  strong  enough  to  attack  the 
Quadrilateral,  for  be  saw  the  defects  of  his  own  army's  organiza- 
tion; secondly,  he  began  to  fear  intervention  by  Pnissia,  whose 
attitude  appeared  mm  citings  ihir^Cy,  uMiJugh  really  anxious 
io  Mptl  the  Austrian^  from  Italy,  he  did  r*ot  wish  to  create  a 
too  powerful  Italian  sUtt  at  Lh«  fool  o(  ihc  Alps,  which,  besides 
c^nstiluung  a  p&tei^lial  danger  to  France,  might  threaten  the 
popc'i  Kfnporai  power*  ojid  Napoleon  believed  that  he  could  not 
fitiindi  without  l^e  cU'ritaJ  voici  fourthly,  the  war  had  been 
dcclfltcd  aKftJTisi  the  wisJies  of  ihe  peal  (Bq>ofity  of  Frenchmen 
and  was  c^'cn  now  (xr  from  pcipoiaf.  tVinaequently,  to  the 
pij^ir!  -  rf  »i  r„Tn|>i%  while  the  allietl  forces  were  drawn  up 
^g^i\ .  :afj<tLetft|WilhQui  mnnuli  i  ng  Victor  Emmanuel, 

jgP,L  '  ■  *  July  tw  I  rancis  Joseph  to  ask 

Iftt  .111  Amv-  ^d  10.     The  king  was  now 

*  V&illautr  Delia  Rocca  and 


Ueas  met  at  VnUffaiica  and  arranged  an  armistice  untfl  ik 
1 5th  of  August.  But  the  king  and  Cavoui  were  terribly  upset  by 
this  move,  which  meant  peace  without  Venetia ;  Cavour  .^^ 
hurried  to  the  kill's  headquarters  at  Monzambajx>  ^y^ 
and  in  eadted,  almost  disrespectful,  language  implored  asks. 
him  not  to  agree  to  peace  and  to  OMUinue  the  war 
alonok  relying  on  the  Piedmonteae  army  and  a  general  Itahaa 
revolution.  But  Vktor  Emmanuel  on  this  occasion  proved  Uk 
greater  statesman  of  the  two;  he  vnderstood  that,  hard  as  k 
was,  be  must  content  himself  with  Lombardy  for  the  present,  kst 
all  be  lost.  On  the  nth  the  two  emperors  met  at  Villafrua. 
where  they  agreed  that  U>mbardy  should  be  ceded  to  Piedmosi, 
and  Venetia  retained  by  Austria  but  governed  by  liberal  roethoih, 
that  the  rulers  of  Tuscany,  Parma  and  Modena,  who  bad  bea 
again  deposed,  should  be  restored,  the  Papal  States  reformed, 
the  Legations  given  a  separate  administration  and  the  pofc 
made  president  of  an  Italian  confederation  includizig  Ausiu 
as  mistress  of  Venetia.  It  was  a  revival  of  the  old  impossit^ 
federal  idea,  which  would  have  left  Italy  divided  aiul  domiaattd 
by  Austria  and  France.  Victor  Emmanuel  regretfully  sigaed 
the  peace  preliminaries^  adding,  however,  powr  ee  qui  me  conctnc 
(which  meant  that  he  made  no  undertaking  with  regard  to 
central  Italy),  and  Cavour  resigned  office. 

The  Lombard  campaign  had  produced  Important  efeci 
throughout  the  rest  of  Italy.  The  Sardinian  goveroincai  hi^ 
formally  invited  that  of  Tuscany  to  participate  ia  |.,^-^ 
the  war  of  liberation,  and  on  the  grand-duke  rejecting  «•*•• 
the  proposal,  moderates  and  democrats  combined  to  T^J* 
present  an  ultimatum  to  Leopold  demanding  that  he  ^^^ 
should  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son,  grant  a  constitu* 
tion  and  take  part  in  the  campaign.  On  has  refusal  Florence  me 
as  one  man,  and  he,  feeling  that  he  could  not  rely  on  his  troopr, 
abandoned  Tuscany  on  the  27th  of  April  1859.  A  provistcci! 
government  was  formed,  led  by  Ubaldino  Peruzzi,  and  vs 
strengthened  on  the  8th  of  May  by  the  inclusion  of  hum 
Bettino  Ricasoli,  a  man  of  great  force  of  character,  who  becaae 
the  real  head  of  the  administration,  and  all  through  the  eax>si 
critical  period  aimed  unswervingly  at  Italian  tuxity.  W.:: 
Emmanuel,  at  the  request  of  the  people,  assumed  the  protects? 
ate  over  Tuscany,  where  he  was  represented  by  the  Sardicja 
minister  Boncompagni.  On  the  23rd  of  May  Prince  Napoiecc 
with  a  French  army  corps,  landed  at  Leghorn,  his  avowed  obje: 
being  to  threaten  the  Austrian  fiank;^  and  in  June  these  trcqe. 
together  with  a  Tuscan  contingent,  departed  for  Lombirdj 
In  the  duchy  of  Modena  an  insurrection  had  broken  out,  iz: 
after  Magenta  Duke  Francis  joined  the  Austrian  army  j 
Lombardy,  leaving  a  regency  In  charge.  But  oa  the  141^  <<^ 
June  the  munic^>ality  formed  a  provisional  government  zx 
procUimod  annexation  to  Piedmont;  L.  C.  Farini  was  choc 
dictator,  and  4000  Modenese  joined  the  allies.  The  ducbes- 
regent  of  Parma  also  withdrew  to  Austrian  terriLory,  and  a. 
the  xith  of  June  annexation  to  Piedmont  was  proclaltzcL 
At  the  same  time  the  Austrians  evacuated  the  Legations  u. 
Cardinal  Milcsi,  the  papal  representative,  departed.  The  mui 
cipality  of  Bologna  formed  a  Ciunla,  to  which  Romagna  a^i 
the  Marches  adhered,  and  invoked  the  dictatorship  of  Vicic 
Emmanuel;  at  Perugia,  too,  a  provisional  government  «% 
constituted  under  F.  Guardabani.  But  the  Marches  wet 
soon  reoccupied  by  pontifical  troops,  and  Perugia  fell,  its  captss 
being  followed  by  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  men,  wooks 
and  children.  In  July  the  marquis  D'Azeglio  arrived  at  Bok%u 
as  royal  commissioner. 

After  the  meetings  at  VOlafranca  Napoleon  returned  to  Frona 
The  question  of  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  had  not  bca 
raised;  for  the  emperor  had  not  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  bargxi 
that  he  would  drive  the  Austrians  out  of  Italy,  since  Venice  k^- 
yet  to  be  freed.  At  the  same  time  he  was  resolutely  oppose 
to  the  Picdmontese  annexations  in  central  Italy.  But  hf:; 
Cavour  intervened,  for  he  was  determined  to  maintain  ih 
annexations,  at  all  costs.   Although  he  had  resigned,  he  rexn^ic'j^ 

*  In  reality  the  emperor  was  contemplating  an  Etrurian  kingdoo 
with  the  prince  at  its  head. 
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m  office  until  RatUzzi  cotild  form  a  new  ministry;  and  whUe 
officially  recaUlng  the  loyal  commissioners  according  lo  the 
pielimiiiarica  o/  ViUafranca,  he  privately  encouraged  them  to 
ivinaio  and  organize  resisunce  to  the  return  of  the  despots,  if 
necessary  by  force  (see  Cavour)  Farini,  who  in  August  was 
elected  dictator  of  Parma  as  well  as  Modena,  and  Ricasoli,  who 
since,  oo  the  withdrawal  of  the  Sardinian  commissioner  Boo- 
compagni,  bad  become  supreme  in  Tuscany,  were  now  the  men 
who  by  their  energy  and  determination  aclUeved  the  annexation 
of  central  Italy  to  Piedmont,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  the  French  emperor  and  the  weakness  of  many  Italian  liberals. 
In  August  Marco  Minghetti  succeeded  in  forming  a  military 
league  and  a  customs  union  between  Tuscany,  Romagna  and 
the  duchies,  and  m  procuring  the  adoption  of  the  Piedmontese 
codes,  and  envoys  were  sent  to  Paris  to  moBify  Napoleon. 
Constituent  assemblies  met  and  voted  for  tmity  tmder  Victor 
Emmanuel,  but  the  king  could  not  openly  accept  the  proposal 
owing  to  the  emperor's  opposition,  backed  by  the  presence  of 
French  armies  in  l^mbardy;  at  a  word  from  Napoleon  there 
might  have  been  an  Austnan,  and  pnhaps  a  Fnooo-Aostrian, 
invasion  of  centra]  luly.  But  to  Napoleon's  sutement  that 
he  could  not  agree  to  the  tmification  of  Italy,  as  he  was  bound 
by  his  promises  to  Austria  at  Villafranca,  Victor  Emmanuel 
replied  that  he  himself,  after  Magenta  and  Solferino,  was  bound 
in  honour  to  Bnk  his  fate  with  that  of  the  Italian  people;  and 
General  Manfredo  Fanti  was  sent  by  the  Turin  government  to 
organize  the  army  of  the  Central  Ix^igue,  with  Garibaldi  under 
him. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Zilrich  on  the  toth 
of  November  were  practically  identical  with  those  of  the  pre- 
liminaries of  Villafranca.  It  was  soon  evident ,  however, 
that  the  Italian  question  was  far  from  being  settled. 


Trtmtr^i 


Central  Italy  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  treaty,  and 
offered  the  dictatorship  to  Prince  Carignano,  who,  himself  unable 
to  accept  owing  to  Napoleon's  opposition ,  suggested  Boncompagni^ 
who  was  accordingly  elected.  Napoleon  now  realized  that  it 
would  be  impossible,  without  running  serious  risks,  to  oppose 
the  movement  in  favour  of  unity.  He  suggested  an  international 
congress  on  the  question;  inspired  a  pamphlet,  Le  Pape  et  le 
Cmp^  which  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  papal  territory,  and 
wrote  to  the  pope  advising  him  to  cede  Romagna  in  order  to 
obtain  better  guarantees  for  the  rest  of  bis  dominions.  The 
proposed  congress  fell  through,  and  Napoleon  thereupon  raised 
the  question  of  the  cession  of  Nice  and  SaVoy  as  the  price  of 
hb  consent  to  the  union  of  the  central  provinces  with  the  Italian 
kingdom.  In  January  x866  the  Rattazzi  ministry  fell,  after 
completing  the  fusion  of  Lombardy  with  Piedmont,  and  Cavour 
was  again  summoned  by  the  king  to  the  head  of  affairs. 

Cavour  well  knew  the  impopularity  that  would  fall  upon  him 
by  consenting  to  the  cession  of  Nice,  the  birthplace  of  Garibaldi, 
and  Savoy,  the  cradle  of  the  royal  house;  but  he  realized  the 
necessity  of  the  sacrifice,  if  central  Italy  was  to  be  won.  The 
negotiations  were  long  drawn  out;  for  Cavour  struggled  to  save 
Nice  and  Napoleon  was  anxious  to  make  conditions,  especially 
as  regards  Tuscany.  At  last,  on  the  34th  of  March,  the  treaty 
was  signed  whereby  the  cession  was  agreed  upon,  but  subject 
to  the  vote  of  the  populations  concerned  and  ratification  by  the 
Italian  pariiament.  The  king  having  formally  accepted  the 
voluntary  annexation  of  the  duchies,  Tuscany  and  Romagna, 
appointed  the  prince  of  Carignano  viceroy  with  Ricasoli  as 
governor-general  (22nd  of  March),  and  was  immediately  after- 
wards excommunicated  by  the  pope.  On  the  2nd  of  April  i860 
the  new  Italian  parliament,  including  members  from  central 
Italy,  assembled  at  Turin.  Three  weeks  later  the  treaty  of 
Turin  ceding  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France  was  ratified,  though 
not  without  much  opposition,  and  Cavour  was  fiercely  reviled 
for  bis  share  in  the  transaction,  especially  by  Garibaldi,  who 
even  contemplated  an  expedition  to  Nice,  but  was  induced  to 
desist  by  the  king. 

In  May  1859  Ferdinand  of  Naples  was  succeeded  by  hb  son 
Frands  U.,  who  gave  no  signs  of  any  intention  to  change  his 
fiuher's  policy,  and,  in  spile  of  Napoleon's  advice,  refused  to 


gmf  a  oonstittHlbii  or  to  enter  into  an  alliaRce  with  SardCnfa. 
The  result  was  a  revolutionary  agitation  which  in  Sidly,  stirred 
up  by  Mazzini's  agents,  Rosalino  Pilo  and  Francesco 
Crfspi,  culminated,  on  the  5th  of  April  i860,  in  open 
revolt.  An  invitation  had  be<en  sent  Garibaldi  to  put  prmatitlL 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  at  first  he 
had  refused,  but  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  insurrection 
soon  detennined  him  to  risk  all  on  a  bold  stroke,  and  on  the 
5tfa  of  May  he  embarked  at  Quarto,  near  Genoa,  with  Bizio, 
the  Hungarian  Tttrr  and  some  1000  picked  followers,  on  two 
steamers.  The  preparations  for  the  expedition,  openly  made, 
were  viewed  by  Cavour  with  mixed  feelings.  With  its  object 
he  sjrmpathized;  yet  he  could  not  give  official  sanction  to 
an  armed  attack  on  a  friendly  power,  nor  on  the  other  hand 
could  he  forbid  an  action  enthusiastically  approved  by  publi<^ 
opim'on.  He  accordingly  directed  the  Sardinian  admiral  Persano 
only  to  arrest  the  expedition  should  it  touch  at  a  Sardinian  port ; 
while  in  reply  to  the  indignant  protesu  of  the  continental 
powers  he  disckiimed  all  knowledge  of  the  affair.  On  the  xtth 
Garibaldi  bnded  at  Marsala,  without  opposition,  defeated  the 
Neapolitan  forces  at  Calatafimi  on  the  15th,  and  on  the  a7th 
entered  Palermo  in  triumph,  wliere  he  proclaimed  himself,  in' 
King  Victor  Emmanuel's  name,  dictator  of  Sicily  By  the  end 
of  July,  after  the  hard-won  victory  of  Milazzo,  the  whole  isIaiKl, 
with  the  exception  of  the  citadel  of  Messina  and  a  fbw  unim- 
portant  ports,  was  in  his  hands. 

From  Cavour^  point  of  view,  the  situation  was  now  one  of 
extreme  anxiety.  It  was  certdn  that,  his  work  in  Sicily  done. 
Garibaldi  would  turn  his  attention  to  the  Neapolitan  dominions 
on  the  mainLand;  and  beyond  these  lay  Umbria  and  the  Marches 
and — Rome.  It  was  all-important  that  whatever  victories 
Garibaldi  might  ^n  should  be  won  for  the  Italian  kingdom, 
and,  above  aU,  that  no  iU»timed  attack  on  the  Papal  States 
should  provoke  an  intervention  of  the  powers.  La  Fkrina  was 
accordingly  scTtt  to  Palermo  to  urge  the  immediate  annexation  of 
Sicily  to  Piedmont.  But  Garibaldi,  who  wished  to  keep  a  free 
hand,  distrusted  Cavour  and  scornckl  all  counsels  of  expedieocy* 
refused  to  agree;  Sicily  was  the  necessary  base  for  his  projected 
invasion  of  Naples;  it  would  be  time  enough  to  announce  its' 
union  with  Piedmont  wh(in  Victor  Emmanuel  had  been  pro-, 
claimed  king  of  United  Italy  in  Rome.  Fbifed  by  the  dictator's 
stubbornness,  Cavour  had  once  more  to  take  to  underhand 
methods;  and,  while  continuing  futile  negotiations  with  King 
Francis,  sent  his  agents  Into  Naples  to  stir  up  disaftectfon  and 
create  a  sentiment  in  favour  of  national  unity  strong  enough,  in 
any  event,  to  force  OarRwddi's  hand. 

On  the  8th  of  Augiist,  in  spite  of  the  protests  and  threats  of 
most  of  the  powers,  the  Garibaldians  began  to  cross  the  Straits, 
and  in  a  short  time  «o,ooo  of  them  were  on  the  main-  ^  ^  .^ 
land  The  Bourbonists  in  Calabria,  utterly  dis-  ^TlSjIiI* 
organized,  broke  before  the  invincible  red-shirts,  and 
the  40,000  men  defending  the  Salerno- A  veil!  no  linfc  made 
no  better  resistance,  being  eventually  ordered  to  faH  back 
on  the  VoUumo.  On  the  6ih  of  September  King  Frands,  with 
his  family  and  several  of  the  ministers,  sailed  for  Gaeta,  and  the 
next  day  Garibaldi  entered  Naples  alone  in  advance  of  the  army, 
and  was  enthusiastically  welcomed.  He  proclaimed  himsdf 
dictator  of  the  kingdom,  with  Bertani  as  secretary  of  state,  but 
as  a  proof  of  his  loyalty  he  consigned  the  Neapolitan  fleet  to 
Persano. 

His  rapid  success,  meanwhile,  inspired  both  the  French 
emperor  and  ihe  government  of  Turin  with  misgivings.  There 
was  a  danger  that  Garibaldi's  entourage,  composed  of 
ex-Mazzinians,  might  induce  him  to  proclaim  a  republic  JJJ'JJ*" 
and  march  on  Rome;  which  would  have  meant  r»94uumL 
French  intervention  and  the  undoing  of  all  Cavour's 
work.  King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Cavour  both  wrote  to 
Garibaldi  urging  him  not  to  spoil  all  by  aiming  at  too  much. 
But  Garibaldi  poured  scorn  on  all  suggestions  of  compromise; 
and  Cavour  saw  that  the  situation  could  only  be  saved  by 
the  nrmed  participation  of  Piedmont  in  the  liberation  of 
south  Italy. 
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The  situation  was,  indeed,  sufficiently  critfcd.  Tlie  nuest 
in  Naples  had  spread  into  Urobria  and  the  Marches,  and  the 
papal  troops,  under  General  Lamorici^re,  were  preparing  to 
suppress  iL  Had  they  succeeded,  the  position  of  the  Pied- 
montese  in  Romagna  would  have  been  imperilled,  had  they 
failed,  the  road  would  have  been  open  for  Garibaldi  to  inarch 
on  Rome.  In  the  circumstances,  Cavour  decided  that  Piedmont 
must  anticipate  Garibaldi,  occupy  Umbria  and  the  Marches 
and  place  Italy  between  the  red-shirts  and  Rome.  His  excuse 
was  the  pope's  refusal  to  dismiss  his  foreign  levies  (September  7) 
On  the  ixth  Of  September  a  Piedmontese  army  of  35,000  men 
crossed  the  frontier  at  La  Cattolica;  on  the  x8tb  the  pontifical 
army  was  crushed  at  Castelfidardo;  and  when,  on  the  29th, 
Ancona  fell,  Umbria  and  the  Marches  were  in  the  power  of 
Piedmont.  On  the  istb  of  October  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
crossed  the  Neapollun  border  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

It  had  been  a  race  between  Garibaldi  and  the  Piedmontese 
"  If  we  do  not  arrive  at  the  Voltumo  before  Garibaldi  reaches 
La  Cattolica,"  Cavour  had  said, "  the  monarchy  is  lost,  and  Italy 
will  remain  in  the  prison-house  of  the  Revolution."  *  Fortun- 
ately for  his  policy,  the  red-shirts  had  encountered  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  their  advance  in  the  Neapolitan  army  entrenched 
on  the  Voltumo  under  the  guns  of  Capua.  On  the  19th  of 
September  the  Garibaldians  began  their  attack  on  this  position 
with  their  usual  impetuous  valour;  but  they  were  repulsed 
again  and  again,  and  it  was  not  till  the  and  of  October,  after 
a  two  days'  pitched  battle,  that  they  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
position.  The  way  was  now  open  for  the  advance  of  the  Pied- 
montese, who,  save  at  Isemia,  encountered  practically  no 
resistance.  On  the  ^th  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi  met, 
and  on  the  7th  of  November  they  entered  Naples  together 
Garibaldi  now  resigned  his  authority  into  the  king's  hands  and, 
reusing  the  title  and  other  honours  offered  to  him,  retired  to  his 
island  home  of  Caprera.' 

Gaeta  remained  still  to  be  taken.  The  Piedmontese  under 
Cialdini  had  begun  the  siege  on  the  5th  of  November,  but  it  was 
Rttogmh  '^^^  *^^^  ^  '^^  ^^  January  x86i,  when  at  the 
thmmtom  instance  of  Great  Britain  Napoleon  withdrew  his 
mmtted  squadron,  that  the  blockade  could  be  made  complete. 
mtfS&!  ****  '^^  ®^  Februarys  the  fortress  surrendered, 

Francis  and  his  family  having  departed  by  sea  for 
papal  territory  The  citadel  of  Messina  capitulated  on  the  32nd, 
and  Civitella  del  Tronto,  the  last  stronghold  of  Bourbonism. 
on  the  2ist  of  March.  On  the  iSth  of  February  the  first  Italian 
parlisjnent  met  at  Turin,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Italy  The  new  kingdom  was  recognised  by  Great 
Britain  within  a  fortnight,  by  France  three  months  later,  and 
subsequently  by  other  powers.  It  included  the  whole  peninsula 
except  Venelia  and  Rome,  and  these  the  government  and  the 
nation  were  determined  to  annex  sooner  or  later. 

There  were,  hou'ever,  other  serious  problems  calling  for  im- 
mediate attention.  The  country  had  to  be  built  up  and  converted 
l^mkMmm  ^^'^^  ^"  agglomeration  of  scaticred  medieval  princi- 
o/TITiMir  P**'*'"  >"^o  «  unified  modem  nation.  The  first  question 
govra*  ^fbich  arose  was  that  of  brigandage  in  the  south.  Brigand* 
JJl^  age  had  always  existed  in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  largely 

owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  people;  but  the  evil  was  now 
aggrax'atod  by  the  mistake  of  the  new  government  in 
dismissing  the  Bourbon  troops,  and  then  calling  them  out 
again  as  recruits.  A  great  many  turned  brigands  rather  than  serve 
again,  and  together  with  the  renuining  adiierenu  of  Bourbon  ruk;  and 
malefactors  of  all  kinds,  were  made  use  of  by  the  ex-king  and  his 
entourage  to  harass  the  lulian  administration.  Bands  of  desperadoes 
were  formed,  commanded  by  the  most  infomous  criminals  and  by 
foreigners  who  came  to  fight  in  what  they  were  led  to  believe  was 
an  lulian  V«nde«t  but  which  was  in  reality  a  campaign  of  butchery 
and  plunder.  Villages  were  sacked  and  burnt,  men,  women  and 
children  mutilated,  tortured  or  roasted  alive,  and  women  outraged. 
The  authors  of  these  deeds  when  pumied  by  troops  fled  into  papal 
territory,  whonr  they  were  welcomed  by  the  authorities  and  allowed 
to  refit  and  raise  fresh  recruiu  under  the  aegis  of  the  Chuit:h.  The 
pnme  organizers  of  the  movement  were  Kina  Francises  uncle,  the 
count  of  Trapani.  and  Mons.  dc  M6rode.  a  Belgian  ecclesiastic  who 


»  N.  Bianchi.  Cavour,  p.  1 18. 

«  He  asked  for  the  NeapoUun  viceroyalty  for  life,  which  the  king 
very  wisely  refused. 


enjoyed  immense  ittflnence  at  the  Vaticaa.  The  task  of  ioqdre,^ 
brigandage  was  entrusted  to  Generals  La  Marmora  and  Qt)£h 
but  in  spite  of  extreme  severity,  justifiable  in  Che  drcumKMcn  t 
took  four  or  five  years  completely  to  suppress  the  oftoveraest.  b 
viulity,  indeed,  was  larigely  due  to  the  mistakes  made  by  ^ 
new  administration^  conducted  as  this  was  t>y  oflkiah  igaoaa  j 
outhern  conditions  and  out  of  sympathy  with  «  peoplr  Ust.t 
primitive  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  peninsula.  PoGtiai:^  . 
sole  outcome  was  to  provie  the  impo«ibility  of  alUnving  tk  cmz). 
aoct  of  an  independent  Ronun  state  in  the  heart  ol  Italy. 

Another  of  the  goyernroent's  difficulties  was  the  ^ueslaiad  iu 
to  do  with  Garibaldi's  volunteers.    Fanti.  the  minister  of  neb. 
three  armies  to  incorporate  in  that  of  Piedmont,  viz.  that 
of  central  Italy,  that  of  the  Bonrbons  and  that  of  GaribaldL      r^ 
The  first  caused  no  dUficulty;  the  rank  and  file  of  the      JT 
second  were  mostly  disbanded,  but  a  number  of  the  offican     ^ 
were  uken  into  the  Italian  army; the  third  offered  a  more 
serious  problem.    Garibaldi  demanded  that  all  hisofficers  she: 
given  equivalent  rank  in  the  ItaKan  army,  and  in  this  he  ii^  v 
support  of  Fanti.    Cavour.  00  the  other  hand,  while  anxioo ::: = 
generously  with  the  Garibaldians,  recognized  the  tmpoasibiit}'  jl  . 
a  course,  which  would  not  only  have  tended  the  conserv-atmn 
of  the  Piedmontese  military  caste,  which  disliked  and  dsjr 
irregular  troops,  but  would  almost  certainly  liavc  iatroduoedoua 
army  an  element  of  indiscipline  and  disorder. 

On  the  xSlh  of  April  the  question  of  the  vohmtoan 
discussed    in    one    of    the    most    dramatic    sittings  et  . 
Italian  parliament.     Garibaldi,  elected   member  for  Kcl 
denounced  Cavour  in  unmeasured  terms  for  his  trcatmesic  2 
volunteers  and  for  the  cession  of  Nice,  accusing  him  of  id. 
the  country  to  civil  war    These  charges  produced  a  tieae. . 
uproar,  but  Bixio  by  a  splendid  appeal  for  concord  sect?. 
in  calming  the  two  adveisaries*   On  the  ajrd  of  April  1^7  r- 
formally  reconciled  in  the  presence  of  the  king*  but  the  sea-, 
the  i8th  of  April  hastened  Cavotir's  end.    In  May  the  R:-- 
question  was  discussed  in  parliamenL   Cavour  had  often  dec;: 
that  in  the  end  the  capital  of  Italy  must  be  Rome,  for  it  a^ 
all  Italian  cities  had  an  unquestioned  claim  to  moral  supec 
and  his  views  of  a  free  church  in  a  free  state  were  well  b 
He  had  negotiated  secretly  with  the  pope  through  nnc:- 
agents>  and  sketched  out  a  scheme  of  settlement  of  the  Bs: 
question,  which  foreshadowed  in  its  main  features  the  b 
papal  guarantees.    But  it  was  not  given  him  to  see  this  pa.: 
solved,  for  his  health  was  broken  by  the  strain  of  the 
bst  few  years,  during  which  practically  the   whole     Jj^ 
administration  of  the  country  was  concentrated  in  his 
hands.    He  died  after  a  short  illness  on  the  6th  oC  Jubt 
at  a  moment  when  Italy  had  the  greatest  need  of  his  stater- 
ship. 

Ricasoli  now  become  prime  minister,  Cavour  having  s^j 
the  king  to  that  efiect  The  financial  situation  was  £u  - 
brilliant,  for  thie  expenses  of  the  administration  of  -^ 
Italy  were  far  larger  than  the  total  of  those  of  all  the  mm 
separate  states,  and  evej:ything  had  to  be  created  or  F»» 
rebuilt.  The  budget  of  i86i  showed  a  deficit  of  ** 
344,000.000  lire,  while  the  service  of  the  debt  was  **" 
110,000,000,  deficits  were  met  by  new  loans  issued  on  nnfa^. 
able  terms  (that  of  July  1861  for  500,000,000  lire  cost  thega.: 
ment  7*4.833.000),  and  government  stock  fell  as  low  a*  jt 
was  now  that  the  period  of  reckless  finance  began  which,  sj^ 
a  lucid  interval  under  Sella,  was  to  last  until  nearly  the  end  ^ 
century  Considering  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  «: 
war  for  Venice,  heavy  expenditure  was  inevitable,  bui  7 
management  might  have  rendered  the  situation  less  danj^ 
Ricasoli,  honest  and  capable  as  he  was,  failed  to  win  popuk: 
his  altitude  on  the  Roman  question,  which  became  morr 
compromising  after  the  failure  of  his  attempt  at  codcII 
and  his  desire  to  emancipate  Italy  from  French  predomic^ 
brought  down  on  him  the  hostility  of  Napoleon.  He  ft; 
March  1862,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ratlaz^i,  who  being  i 
pliable  and  intriguing  managed  at  first  to  please  every- 
body, including  Garibaldi  At  this  time  the  extremists  £1 
and  even  the  moderates  were  full  of  schemes  for  liberat- 
ing Venice  and  Rome  Garibaldi  had  a  plan,  with  whicL 
premier  was  connected,  for  attacking  Austria  by  raising  a  rt 
in  the  Balkax^  and  Hungary,  and  later  he  contemplated  a 
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into  the  lYentino;  but  the  government,  seeing  the  danger  of  such 

an    attempt,  arrested  several  Garibaldians  at  Samico  (near 

Brescia),  and  in  the  imeute  which  followed  several  persons  were 

shot.    Garibaldi  now  became  an  opponent  of  the  ministry,  and 

in  June  went  to  Sicily,  where,  after  taking  counsel 

with  his  former  followers,  he  decided  on  an  immediate 

raid  on  Rome.    He  summoned  his  legionaries,  and  in 

August  crossed  over  to  Calabria  with  xooo  men.    His 

intentions  in  the  main  were  still  loyal,  for  he  desired 

to  capture  Rome  for  the  kingdom;  and  he  did  his 

best  to  avoid  the  regulars  tardily  sent  against  him.    On  the 

I  39th  of  August  1862,  however,  he  encountered  a  force  under 

PaUavidni  at  Aspromonte,  and,  although  Garibaldi  ordered  his 

'  men  not  to  fire,  some  of  the  raw  Sicilian  volunteers  discharged  a 

^  few  volleys  which  were  returned  by  the  regulars.    Garibaldi 

f  himself  was  seriously  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.    He  was  shut 

up  in  the  fortress  of  Varignano,  and  after  endless  discussions  as  to 

[  whether  he  should  be  tried  or  not,  the  question  was  settled  by  an 

^  MHnbHtt   *""***y    '^'^  affair  made  the  minfetiy  so  unpopular 

jilJjJJJi    ^^^^  *^  ^^  forced  to  resign.    Farini,  who  succeeded, 

retired  almost  at  once  on  account  of  ill-health,  and 

^Minghetti  became  premier,  with  Visconti-Venosta  as  minister 

^for  foreign  affairs.     The  financial  situation  continued  to  be 

.  seriously  embarrassing;  deficit  was  piled  on  deficit,  loan  upon 

,  loan,  and  the  service  of  the  debt  rose  from  90,000,000  lire  in 

/  x86o  to  320,000,000  in  1864. 

~      Negotiarions  were  resumed  with  Napoleon  for  the  evacuation 
'  of  Rome  by  the  French  troops;  but  the  emperor,  though  he  saw 
r  Prmmet,      that  the  temporal  power  could  not  for  ever  be  supported 
Italy  aa4    by  French  bayonets,  desired  some  guarantee  that  the 
th^lfomam  evacuation  should   not    be  followed,  at   all  events 
*  «"••*'•*    immediately,  by  an  Italian  occupation,  lest  Catholic 
'.opinion  should  lay  the  blame  for  this  upon  France.    Ultimately 
.the  two  governments  concluded  a  convention  on  the  xsth  of 
'.September  1864,  whereby  France  agreed  to  withdraw  her  troops 
I'from  Rome  so  soon  as  the  papal  army  should  be  reorganized, 
or  at  the  outside  within  two  years,  Italy  undertaking  not  to 
'attack  it  nor  permit  others  to  do  so,  and  to  transfer  the  capital 
from  Turin  to  some  other  city  within  six  months.*   The  change  of 
'  capital  would  have  the  appearance  of  a  definite  abandonment  of 
the  Roma  capitate  programme,  although  in  reality  it  was  to  be 
f  merelya  top/w  (stage)  on  the  way.  Theconvention  was  kept  secret, 
but  the  last  clause  leaked  out  and  caused  the  bitterest 
feeling  among  the  people  of  Turin,  who  would  have 
been  resigned  to  losing  the  capital  provided  it  were 
transferred  to  Rome,  but  resented  the  fact  that  it  was 
to  be  established  in  any  other  city,  and  that  the  con- 
"  vention  was  made  without  consulting  pariiament.    Demonstra- 
"tiona  were  held  which  were  repressed  with  unnecessary  violence, 
and  although  the  change  of  capital  was  not  unpopular  in  the  rest  of 
^  Italy,  where  the  Piemontcsismo  of  the  new  r^me  was  beginning 
,^to  arouse  jealousy,  the  secrecy  with  which  the  affair  was  arranged 
and  the  shooting  down  of  the  people  in  Turin  raised  such  a  storm 
of  disapproval  that  the  king  for  the  first  time  used  his  privilege 
of  dismissing  the  ministry.    Under  La  Marmora's  ad* 
ministration  the  September  convention  was  ratified. 
Miaitry.    ftnd  the  capital  was  transferred  to  Florence  the  follow- 
ing year.     This   affair  resulted  in    an    important 
'political  change,  for  the  Piedmontese  deputies,  hitherto  the 
bulwarks  of  moderate  conservatism,  now  shifted  to  the  Left  or 
]' constitutional  opposition. 

^  Meanwhile,  the  Venetian  question  was  becoming  more  and 
'  more  acute.  Every  Italian  felt  the  presence  of  the  Austrians  in 
the  lagoons  as  a  national  humiliation,  and  between 
x8$9  and  x866  countless  plots  were  hatched  for  their 
expulsion.  But,  in  spite  of  the  sympathy  of  the  king, 
^  the  attempt  to  raise  armed  bands  in  Venetia  had  no  success,  and 
•^  It  became  clear  that  the  foreigner  could  only  be  driven  from  the 
*'■  peninsula  by  regular  war.  To  wage  this  alone  Italy  was  still  too 
I  weak,  and  it  was  necessary  to  look  round  for  an  ally.    Napoleon 

T!     »  The  counterblast  of  Pius  IX.  to  this  convention  was  the  encyclical 
""Quanta  Curaal  Dec  8, 1864.  followed  by  the  famous  SyUabms.^ 
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was  sympathetic;  he  desired  to  see  the  Austrians  expelled,  and 
the  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX.,  which  had  si  irred  up  the  more  aggressive 
elements  among  the  French  clergy  against  his  government,  had 
brought  him  once  more  into  harmony  with  the  views  of  Victor 
Emmanuel;  but  he  dared  not  brave  French  public  opinion  by 
another  war  with  Austria,  nor  did  Italy  desire  an  alliance 
which  would  only  have  been  bought  at  the  price  of  further 
cessions.  There  remained  Prussia,  which,  now  that  the  Danish 
campaign  of  1864  was  over,  was  completing  her  prepara- 
tions for  the  final  struggle  with  Austria  for  the  hegemony 
of  Germany;  and  Napoleon,  who  saw  in  the  furthering  of 
Bismarck's  plans  the  surest  means  of  securing  his  own  influence 
in  a  divided  Europe,  willingly  lent  his  aid  in  negotiating  a  Prusso- 
Italian  alliance.  In  the  summer  of  1865  Bbmarck  made  formal 
proposals  to  La  Marmora;  but  the  pourparlers  were  interrupted  by 
the  conclusion  of  the  convention  of  Gastein  (August  14),  to  which 
Austria  agreed  partly  under  pressure  of  the  Prusso-Italian  entettte. 
To  Italy  the  convention  seemed  like  a  betrayal;  to  a«<io- 
Napoleon  it  ytrzs  a  set-back  which  he  tried  to  retrieve  by  itmOaa 
suggesting  to  Austria  the  peaceful  cession  of  Venetia  to  ^^SL 
the  Italian  kingdom,  in  order  to  prevent  any  danger  of 
its  alliance  with  Prussia.  This  proposal  broke  on  the  refusal  of  the 
emperor  Francis  Joseph  to  cede  Austrian  territory  except  as  the 
result  of  a  struggle;  and  Napoleon,  won  over  by  Bismarck  at 
the  famous  interview  at  Biarritz,  once  more  took  up  the  idea  of 
a  Prusso-Italian  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  This  was 
actually  concluded  on  the  8th  of  April  1866.  Its  terms,  dictated 
by  a  natural  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  government, 
stipulated  that  it  should  only  become  effective  in  the  event  of 
Prussia  declaring  war  on  Austria  within  three  months.  Peace 
was  not  to  be  concluded  until  Italy  should  have  received  Venetia, 
and  Prussia  an  equivalent  territory  in  Germany. 

The  outbreak  of  war  was  postponed  by  further  diplomatic 
complications.  On  the  X2th  of  June  Napoleon,  whose  policy 
throughout  had  been  obscure  and  contradictory,  signed  a  secret 
treaty  with  Austria,  under  which  Venice  was  to  be  handed  over 
to  him,  to  be  given  to  Italy  in  the  event  of  her  making  a  separate 
peace.  La  Marmora,  however,  who  believed  himself  bound  in 
honour  to  Prussia,  refused  to  enter  into  a  separate  arrangement. 
On  the  x6th  the  Prussians  began  hostilities,  and  on  the  soth 
Italy  declared  war. 

Victor  Emmanuel  took  the  supreme  command  of  the  Italian 
army,  and  La  Marmora  resigns)  the  premiership  (which  was 
assumed  by  Ricasoli),  to  become  chief  of  the  staff. 
La  Marmora  had  three  army  corps  (130,000  men) 
under  his  immediate  command,  to  operate  on  the 
Mindo,  while  Cialdini  with  80,000  men  was  to  operate  on  the 
Po.  The  Austrian  southern  army  consisting  of  95,000  men  was 
commanded  by  the  archduke  Albert,  with  C»enera]  von  Joha 
as  chief  of  the  staff.  On  the  ajrd  of  June  La  Marmora  crossed 
the  Mincio,  and  on  the  24th  a  battle  was  fought  at  Custozza, 
under  circumstances  highly  disadvantageous  to  the  Italians, 
which  after  a  stubborn  contest  ended  in  a  crushing  Austrian 
victory.  Bad  generalship,  bad  organization  and  the  jealousy 
between  La  Marmora  and  Delia  Rocca  were  responsible  for  thi| 
defeat.  Custozza  might  have  been  afterwards  retrieved,  for 
the  Italians  had  plenty  of  fresh  troops  besides  Cialdini 's  army; 
but  nothing  was  done,  as  both  the  king  and  La  Marmora  believed 
the  situation  to  be  much  worse  than  it  actually  was.  On  the 
3rd  of  July  the  Prussians  completely  defeated  the  Bmuimat 
Austrians  at  Kdniggr&ta,  and  on  the  5th  Austria  x£^ 
ceded  Venetia  to  Napoleon,  accepting  his  mediation  friic. 
in  favour  of  peace.  The  Italian  Iron-dad  fleet  com- 
manded by  the  Incapable  Persano,  after  wasting  much  time  at 
Taranto  and  Ancona,  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the 
Dalmatian  bland  of  Lisu  on  the  x8th  of  July,  and  on  the  aocb 
was  completdy  defeated  by  the  Austrian  squadron,  consisting 
of  wooden  ships,  but  commanded  by  the  capable  Admiral 
Tcgcthoff. 

On  the  22nd  Prussia,  without  Consulting  Italy,  made  an  armis- 
tice with  Austria,  while  Italy  obtained  an  eight  days'  truce  on 
condition  of  evacuating  the  TrraUno,jBrhichiad,alniort  entirdy 
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fallen  into  the  hands  of  Garibaldi  and  his  ^volunteers.  RicasoU 
wished  to  go  on  with  the  war,  rather  than  accept  Venetia  as  a 
gift  from  France,  but  the  king  and  La  Marmora  saw  that 
peace  must  be  nKule,  as  the  whole  Austrian  army  of  350,000 
men  was  now  free  to  fall  on  Italy.  An  armistice  was  accord- 
ingly signed  at  Cormons  on  the  X2th  of  August,  Austria 
handed  Venetia  over  to  General  Leboeuf,  representing 
Vca<c»  Napoleon,  and  on  the  3rd  of  October  peace  between 
Austria  and  Italy  was  concluded  at  Vienna.  On  the 
19th  Leboeuf  handed  Venetia  over  to  the  Venetian 
representatives,  and  at  the  plebiscite  held  on  the  21st  and  22nd, 
647,246  votes  were  returned  m  favour  of  union  with  Italy,  only 
69  against  it.  When  this  result  was  announced  to  the  king  by 
a  deputation  from  Venice  he  said:  "  This  is  the  finest  day  of 
my  life,  Italy  is  made,  but  it  is  not  complete."  Rome  was 
still  wanting. 

Custozza  and  Lissa  were  not  Italy's  only  misfortunes  in  x866. 
There  had  been  considerable  discontent  in  Sicily,  where  the 
government  had  made  itself  unpopular.    The  pricst- 
2w"*  *■    hood  and  the  remnants  of  the  Bourbon  party  fomented 
^^'        an  agitation,  which  in  September  culminated  in  an 
attack  on  Palermo  by  3000  armed  insurgents,  and  in 
similar  outbreaks  elsewhere.    The  revolt  was  put  down  owing 
to  the  energy  of  the  mayor  of  Palermo,  Marquis  A.  Di  Rudini, 
and  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.    The  Ricasoli  cabinet  fell 
over  the  law  against  the  religious  houses,  and  was  succeeded 
by  that  of  Rattazzi,  who  with  the  support  of  the  Left 
was  apparently  more  fortunate.    The  French  regular 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  Rome  in  December  x866, 
but  the  pontifical  forces  were  largely  recruited  in  France  and 
commanded  by  ofhcers  of  the  imperial  army,  and  service  under 
the  pope  was  considered  by  the  French  war  office  as  equivalent 
to  service  in  France.    This  was  a  violation  of  the  letter  as  welt 
as  of  the  spirit  of  the  September  convention,  and  a  stronger 
and  more  straightforward  statesman  than  Rattazzi  would  have 
declared  Italy  absolved  from  its  provisions.   Mazzini  now  wanted 
to  promote  an  insurrection  in  Roman  territory,  whereas  Garibaldi 
advocated  an  invasion  from  without.     He  delivered  a  series 
of  violent  speeches  against  the  papacy,  and  made  open  prepara- 
tioos  for  a  raid,  which  were  not  interfered  with  by  the  govern- 
ment; but  on  the  23rd  of  September  1867  Rattazzi  had  him 
nddcnly  arrested  and  confined  to  Caprera.    In  spite  of  the 
yigilance  of  the  warships  he  escaped  on  the  14th  of 
^2^^^    October  and  landed  in  Tuscany.    Armed  bands  had 
H,^^        already  entered  papal  territory,  but  achieved  nothing 
in  particular.  Their  presence,  however,  was  a  efficient 
onae  for  Napoleon,  under  pressure  of  the  clerical  party,  to 
iCMi  aaoiber  expedition  to  Rome  (26tb  of  October).    Rattazzi, 
alur  wdering  a  body  of  troops  to  enter  papal  territory  with  no 
definite  object,  now  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Menabrca.     Garibaldi  joined  the  bands  on  the  23rd, 
bat  bis  ill-armed  and  ill-disciplined  force  was  very 
t»  his  volunteers  of  '49.  '60  and  '66.    On  the  24th  he 
isand  lAoote  Roiondo,  but  did  not  enter  Rome  as  the  expected 
Bocam  had  not  broken  out.    On  the  291  h  a  French  force, 
■te  ^  FaSy,  arrived,  and  on  the  3rd  of  November  a  battle 
^^^    took  pUcc  at  Mentana  between  4000  or  5000  red- 
ihMHK  shiAs  and  a  somewhat  superior  force  of  French  and 
»itih  ill     The  Garibaldians,  mowed  down  by  the 
tn  Tfnk  chtucfM  rifles,  fought  until  their  last  cartridges 
«ntrrtii«iii,awl  retreated  the  next  day  towards  the  Italian 
fcxic  Vbwh  »oo  prisoners. 
Ti*  jli»  «i  Ucauaa  caused  considerable  excitement  through- 
^  ^5''*'*"^  ^  Roman  qiMslion  entered  on  an  acute  stage 
Hi^ws  ncsstei  ^  tavouriie  expedient   of  a  congress. 
W  \]K  ptofosaV  bioke  <ky«n  o«ring  to  Great  Briuin's  refusal 
**JT1I?^**  "^  ^okdKi.  \ht  French  premier,  declared  in 
the  U»i^  <^v,  ^  t>«t»b«  i«»7)  ihal  France  could  never 
^^^J^i^^^^^^^W^ww.  The  altitude  of  France 
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sides  with  France  against  Germany  in  the  struggle  between  the 
two  powers  which  he  saw  to  be  ineviuble.  At  the  same  time 
Napoleon  was  making  overtures  both  to  Austria  and  to  Italy, 
overtures  which  were  favourably  received.  Victor  Emmanuel 
was  sincerely  anxious  to  assist  Napoleon,  for  in  spite  of  Nice 
and  Savoy  and  Mentana  he  felt  a  chivalrous  desire  to  help  the 
man  who  had  fought  for  Italy.  But  with  the  French  at  Civiu- 
vecchia  (they  had  left  Rome  very  soon  after  Menuna)  a  war  for 
France  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  Napoleon  would  not  promise 
more  than  the  literal  observance  of  the  September  convention. 
Austria  would  not  join  France  unless  Italy  did  the  same,  and 
she  realized  that  that  was  impossible  unless  Napoleon  gave  way 
about  Rome.    Consequently  the  negotiations  were  suspended. 

A  scandal  concerning  the  tobacco  monopoly  led  to     , 

the  fall  of  Menabrea,who  was  succeeded  in  December 
1869  by  Giovanni  Lanza,  with  Visconti-Venosta  at 
the  foreign  office  and  Q.  Sella  as  finance  minister.  The  latter 
introduced  a  sounder  financial  policy,  which  was  maintained 
until  the  fall  of  the  Right  in  1876.  Maza'ni,  now  openly  hostile 
to  the  monarchy,  was  seized  with  a  perfect  monomania  for  in- 
surrections, and  promoted  various  small  risings,  the  only  effect 
of  which  was  to  show  how  completely  his  influence  was  gone. 

In  December  1869  the  XXI.  oecumenical  council  began  its 
sittings  in  Rome,  and  on  the  i8th  of  July  1870  proclaimed  the 
infallibility  of  the  pope  (see  Vatican  CouNat).  Two  da>?s 
previously  Napoleon  had  declared  war  on  Prussia,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  he  withdrew  his  troops  from  Civitavecchia; 
but  he  persuaded  Lanza  to  promise  to  ^ide  by  the  September 
convention,  and  it  was  not  until  after  WOrth  and  Gravelotte 
that  he  offered  to  give  Italy  a  free  hand  to  occupy  Rome.  Then 
it  was  too  late;  Victor  Emmanuel  asked  Thiers  if  he  could 
give  his  word  of  honour  that  with  200,000  Italian  troops  France 
could,  be  saved,  but  Thiers  remained  silent.  Austria  replied 
like  Italy;  *'  It  is  too  late."  On  the  9th  of  August  Italy  made 
a  declaration  of  neutrality,  and  three  weeks  later  Visconti- 
Venosta  informed  the  powers  that  Italy  was  about  to  occupy 
Rome.  On  the  3rd  of  September  the  news  of  Sedan  reached 
Florence,  and  with  the  fall  of  Napoleon's  empire  the  September 
convention  ceased  to  have  any  value.  The  powers  hav'ing 
engaged  to  abstain  from  intervention  in  Italian  affairs,  Victor 
Emmanuel  addressed  a  letter  to  Pius  IX.  asking  him  in  the  name 
of  religion  and  peace  to  accept  Italian  protection  instead  of  the 
temporal  power,  to  which  the  pope  replied  that  he  ^.p^— 
would  only  yield  to  force.  On  the  nth  of  September  ocovmh 
General  Cadorna  at  the  head  of  60,000  men  entered  **^^^ 
papal  territory.  The  garrison  of  Civitavecchia  sur-  *««^ 
rendered  to  Bixio,  but  the  10,000  men  in  Rome,  mostly  French, 
Belgians,  Swiss  and  Bavarians,  under  Kanzler,  were  ready  to 
fight.  Cardinal  Antonelli  would  have  come  to  terms,  but  the 
pope  decided  on  making  a  sufficient  show  of  resistance  to  pro\'e 
that  he  was  yielding  to  force.  On  the  20th  the  Italians  began 
the  attack,  and  General  Maz£  de  la  Roche's  division  having 
effected  a  breach  in  the  Poru  Pia,  the  pope  ordered  the  garrison 
to  cease  fire  and  the  Italians  poured  into  the  Eternal  City  followed 
by  thousands  of  Roman  exiles.  By  noon  the  whole  city  on  the 
left  of  the  Tiber  was  occupied  and  the  garrison  laid  down  their 
arms;  the  next  day,  at  the  pope's  request,  the  Leonine  City 
on  the  right  bank  was  also  occupied.  It  had  been  intended  to 
leave  that  part  of  Rome  to  the  pope,  but  by  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  inhabitants  it  too  was  included  in  the  Italian  kingdom. 
At  the  plebiscite  there  were  133,681  votes  for  union  and  1507 
against  it.  In  July  1873  King  Victor  Emmanuel  made  his 
solemn  entry  into  Rome,  which  was  then  declared  the  capital 
of  Italy.  Thus,  after  a  struggle  of  more  than  half  a  century,  in 
spite  of  apparently  insuperable  obstacles,  the  liberation  and 
the  upity  of  Italy  were  accomplished. 

BiBLiocRAPHV.— A  vast  amount  of  material  on  the  Rlsorgimento 
has  been  putJithed  both  in  Italy  and  abroad  as  well  as  numcnms 
works  of  a  literary  and  critical  nature.  The  most  detailed  Italian 
history  of  the  period  is  CaHo  Tivaroni's  Stotia  trUita  dd  Kist^p- 
memo  Jtal$aw  in  9  vob.  (Turin,  1886-18971.  based  on  a  diligent  study 
of  the  original  authorities  and  containing  a  large  amount  o7  mforma- 
tion:  the  author  is  a  Mazzinian.  which  fact  should  be  taken  into 
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•aSOttnt,  but  be  gEfi^railiir  quot£»  tlkc  ofHoJom  ot  tbooi!  vbo  diiagroe 
with  J^im  u  well.  Ar.othtr  vuliuniiiiou$  bim  Wm  valuable  wofk  U 
F.  Bcnolinra  Stariad'Italmdiil  tJit4al  iSf'S,  in  2  parti  fMil-^ii,  i?^Ho- 
1881 K  L.  Ctiidla'A  Itttawe  £^  Cante  di  Cwovr  (?  vdEa..  Turin «  [^3- 
1887)  and  D,  ZanklwlU^fl  ^Mtfi  M  Conif  di  Caeaur  { Bologna,  i&^) 
are  very  impcrtaLnt,  ud  404uc  Pfinct  Metiia'iikh'i  Alimmrei  {j  vqIb., 
Paris,  tfiSljL  P.  Ofsi'*  L'/ld/ia  flflMlffM  (Mil^n,  t^oij  should  aUo  be 
mentioried.  N*  Blanchi'^  5/vnla  rf^J/a  dibtanuixui  mropia  in  Italia 
(8  voli^-,  TuHn^  1865!  rti  on  irnvaJjiiabk  and!  thorougbly  reliable  ftork. 
See  alMi  2ilu'«  J/flm  cT  /fdfid  (4  vdl^,  MibD»  (i75):  Guilterii/s 
G/*  a/filjiil  wiroimfrKfiH  iiaJiiini  {^  vok.t  Florence,  185^  t^  ircip^rLiiiit 
for  thrC  Dmoii  1  raiTk  iSji  to  1B47,  ^^nd  so  al.sa  is  L.  Furtna's  ^(ofia 
d' Italia  dai  iSf§  tsl  iS^^  (5  voU.,  Turin.  1851}:  \V.  fL  TIi.i>ttb  Ocrwi 
«/  Italian  indtptttdgnte  (Qo^ton^  iS^Ji)  if  g^u^liing  and  not  alf^Tijrs 
•ccuro  tei  C  Otntit  s  Ddi'  indifitjidenaa  daliana  i^fonist^ria  (KaplM, 
1872-1677)  ■-  --  '■  niry  Aiul  cften  uncvliiAbli^;  V^  BcrseiiOf  // 
IUgn»  di   V  ufU  II  (S  vuls,^  Titriit,   ifiS^^  «lc).     For 
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lUuy  i},rs^-''M-\,  I  j_,  .  ii^  b<?  istrrKT^ty  na^mioeiidE^Ij  and  is  Irideina, 
for  aoeorMy,  Uirnev  and  syntheee,  as  weQ  aa  for  charm  of  style, 
<Mae  of  the  very  best  books  on  the  subject  in  any  lanfl;uage: 'Bolton 
Kill's  History  of  Italian  Unity  (2  vols..  London,  1890)  is  bulkier  and 
leas  satisfactory,  but  contains  a  useful  bibliography.  A  succinct 
account  of  the  chief  events  of  the  period  will  be  found  in  Sir  Spencer 
Walpole's  History  of  TwnUy-Fioe  Yean  (London,  1904).  See  also 
the  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vols.  x.  and  xi.  (Cambridge,  IQ07,  &c.) , 
where  full  bMographles  will  be  found.  (L.  V.*) 

F.  HiSTOEY,  1870-1902^ 

The  downfall  of  the  temporal  power  was  hailed  throughout 
lialy  with  unbounded  enthufiiasm.  Abroad,  Catholic  countries 
ff-Ti-j  at  first  received  the  tidings  with  resignation,  and 
srrms  Protestant  countries  with  joy.  In  France,  where  the 
Ham  0/  Government  of  National  Defence  had  replaced  the 
'^**^  Empire,  Cr^mjeux,  as  presidmt  of  the  government 
delegation  at  Tours,  hastened  to  offer  his  congratulations  to 
Italy.  The  occupation  of  Kome  caused  no  surprise  to  the 
French  government,  which  had  been  forewarned  on  xith 
September  of  the  Italian  intentions.  On  that  occasion  Jules 
Favre  had  recognised  the  September  convention  to  be  dead,  and, 
while  refusing  explicitly  to  denounce  it,  bad  admitted  that  unless 
Italy  went  to  Rome  the  city  would  become  a  prey  to  dangerous 
agitators.  At  the  sau)^  time  he  made  it  clear  that  Italy  would 
occupy  Rome  upon  her  own  responsibility.  Agreeably  surprised 
by  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  France,  Visconti-Venosta  lost 
no  time  in  conveying  ofiicially  the  thanks  of  Italy  to  the  French 
government.  He  doubtless  foresaw  that  the  language  of  Favre 
and  CrSmieux  would  not  be  endorsed  by  the  French  Clericals. 
Prussia,  while  satisfied  at  the  fall  of  the  temporal  power,  seemed 
to  fear  lest  Italy  might  recompense  the  absence  of  French  opposi- 
tion to  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  armed  intervention  in  favour 
of  France.  Bismarck,  moreover,  was  indignant  at  the  connivance 
of  the  Italian  government  in  the  Garibaldian  expedition  to 
Dijon,  and  was  Irritated  by  Visconti-Venosta's  plea  in  the 
Italian  parliament  for  the  Integrity  of  French  territory.  The 
course  of  ^ents  in  France,  however,  soon  calmed  German 
apprehensions.  The  advent  of  Thiers,  bis  attitude  towards 
the  petition  of  French  bishops  on  behalf  of  the  pope,  the  recall 
of  Senard,  the  French  minister  at  Florence — who  had  written  to 
congratulate  Victor  Emmanuel  on  the  capture  of  Rome — and 
the  instructions  given  to  his.  successor,  the  comte  de  Choiscul, 
to  absent  himself  from  Italy  at  the  moment  of  the  king's  official 
entry  into  the  new  capital  (2nd  July  187 1),  together  with  the 
baste  displayed  in  appointing  a  French  ambassador  to  the  Holy 
See,  rapidly  cooled  the  cordiality  of  Franco-Italian  relations,  and 
reassured  Bismarck  on  the  score  of  any  dangerous  intimacy 
between  the  two  governments. 

The  friendly  attitude  of  France  towards  Italy  during  the 
period  inunediately  subsequent  to  the  occupation  of  Rome 
seemed  to  cow  and  to  dishearten  the  Vatican.  For 
oflbe^  a  few  weeks  the  relations  between  the  Curia  and  the 
v^JLm.  Italian  authorities  were  marked  by  a  conciliatory 
spirit.  The  secretary-general  of  the  Italian  foreign 
office,  Baron  Blanc,  who  had  accompanied  General  Cadoma 
to  Rome,  was  received  almost  daily  by  Cardinal  Antonelli, 
papal  secretary  of  state,  in  order  to  settle  innumerable  questions 
arising  out  of  the  Italian  occupation.     The  royal  commissioner 
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for  finfuice,  Giscomdli,  had,  aa  a  precautioDaiy  measure,  seised 
the  pontifical  treasury:  but  upon  being  informed  by  Cardinal 
AntoneUi  that  among  the  funds  deposited  in  the  treasury  were 
1,000,000  crowns  of  Peter's  Pence  ofifered  by  ,the  faithful  to  the 
pope  in  person,  the  commissioner  was  authorized  by  the  Italian 
council  of  state  not  only  to  restore  this  sum,  but  also  to  indemnify 
the  Holy  See  for  moneys  expended  for  the  service  of  the  Octobo- 
coupon  of  the  pontifical  debt,  that  debt  having  been  taken  over 
by  theltalianstate.  Onthe  29thof  September  Cardinal  AntoneUi 
further  apprised  Baron  Blanc  that  he  was  about  to  issue  drafts 
for  the  monthly  payment  of  the  50,000  crowns  inscribed  in  the 
pontifical  budget  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pope,  the  Sacred 
College,  the  apostolic  paUces  and  the  papal  guards.  The 
Italian  treasury  at  once  honoured  all  the  papal  drafts,  and  thus 
contributed  a  first  instalment  of  the  3,225,000  lire  per  annum 
afterwards  placed  by  Article  4  of  the  Law  of  Guarantees  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Holy  See.  Payments  would  have  been  regularly 
contintied  had  not  pressure  from  the  French  Clerical  party 
coerced  the  Vatican  into  refusing  any  further  instalment. 

Once  in  possession  of  Rome,  and  guarantor  to  the  Catholic 
world  of  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  pope,  the  Italian 
government    prepared   juridically    to   regulate   its 
relations  to  the  Holy  See.  A  bill  known  as  the  Law  of    ^  ^^^ 
Guarantees  was  therefore  framed  and  laid  before    aatete, 
parliament.  The  measure  was  an  amalgam  of  Cavour's 
scheme  for  a  "  free  church  in  a  free  state,"  of  Ricasoli's  Free 
Church  Bill,  rejected  by  parUament  four  years  previously, 
and  of  the  proposals  presented  to  Pius  IX.  by  Count  Ponxa  di 
San  Martino  in  September  1870.    After  a  debate  lasting  nearly 
two  months  the  Law  of  Guarantees  was  adopted  in  secret  ballot 
on  the  2ist  of  March  1871  by  185  votes  against  106. 

It  consiftcct  of  ivo  partj.  The  fint,  contninini^  tJuitcen  articles, 
recogninpd  (Article*  1  and  2)  the  pfrson  of  the  pontifT  is  ucrcd  and 
intanpbic,  and  while  providing  for  Tree  ctLscussion  qf  rcligiDiii 
questioM,  punched  insults  and  oulragiis  af^iiifC  the  pope  in  the 
same  way  m  h^ults  a.nd  outrji^ca  apiuijt  ilie  Mng.  Royal  bcMiDurs 
WLre  aunbLiti.'d  to  the  pope  (Ajntide  j).  wlia  was  lurther  guannttiad 
the  Kime  preced'>ncc  aa  thai  accorded  to  him  by  other  CaihDllie 
sovereigns,  and  the  right  to  tnalniaZn  bia  Noble  and  S\ii£j  gUdiirJS'. 
Ankle  4  allotted  the  pontFff  an  onnuiiv  of  3,225,000  lire  (£i29,ao») 
for  tbe  nm  intent  ncse  of  the  S^crtd  College,  the  Hcred  paLacfeif  the 
CO  1: 1  ^rr  Rations,  the  Vatican  charieery  Hiid  the  diploma  lie  seniicr, 
Tli*  "^^cred  poi^a^eip  museunis  and  libraries  wcrc^  by  ArucJe  5, 
exMiifitcd  ffom  all  taxation,  and  the  pope  was  Assured  perpetiial 
cnj  '■,  ment  of  the  Vatican  and  Uticran  buiUiiijja  and  gatdecL*,  and  of 
tlr  i  >[';j1  villa  at  Qistel  Gandol^i^  Articles  ft  and  7  foitade  access 
of  Jiiv  li,ilii»o  riffirUI  or  asisJit  to  the  abov^incntfoned  fialac^  or  to 

ar  '     ' ^  -  v;  Of  oecumenical  coundl  without  tpccidUuthor- 

ir  '.  ooncUvc  or  councU-    Article  B  [irohibited  t»ie 

tc  ilun  df  «J!/  ecdaoaatic^l  papers,   documcntit 

b<  i  jiurtly  iEpirittmlcbarajrter,    Aititle  9  ifUEtrMtiteod 

to  I  ira-dti'm  far  the  cjtcfcisc  oi  hU  iplritual  niirUitry,  anid 

pi  ■  l>fr  publication  of   ponilfical  annauince stents  bn  the 

a(  :  kl.-  Rorean  chisircJuts  ar»d  b^L^licsj.    Article  lo  extended 

ini  iiU4iity  im  ccdi^iiastiat  etnpltiyied.  by  the  Holy  Se*^  aud  b*rtowed 
uj '  n  I'jntbgn  ecdcdaitics  in  Route  the  perwiiat  rights  of  haliitu 
ati  <  n^.  liy  Artid«  It.  dijslofnatists  ar^cdited  to  the  lifily  Sec. 
aii'  I  f ■  iiMil  difjlomn lists  wblk  in  Italy,  wt/e  placvfl  00  ihc  oame  ff<itmg 
aft  i'i-]iimati5ti  acotrdkcd  to  the  yuiritiiiL  Artick  12  proyidcd  for 
tb'  U'Tismi^^iDn  Irw  of  tott  in  Italy  trl  all  papal  tctcKroms  iind 
cc  .  K.  both  with  bi$t»opd  and  foreign  g<?veninnMits,  and 

sa  "  «siablirhm<^ntr  at  the  CKpetiee  ci  ihe  Italien  tt^ite* 

of     ,  i  ;4raph  olRrc  iiervcd  by  mpi^l  ofTiclal*  In  ef^raitxuoifrailon 

with  tht;  iLiii^n  F*wtil  and  telrflrupn  iy»tcm^  Article  T3  ticinp^i^dl 
all  occlesutatkral  feminariL^,  ac4tdemJ»,  coUcfes  «nd  Achoofa  for  the 
education  of  pdcstji  in  ihc  dry  of  Rome  fmm  dU  latejrfcfencc  en 
tht  part  of  iht  [c^liani  ^ovcinmeiit. 

TMs  portLCin  of  the  law,  ck-sifned  to  fea sun!!  foreign  QilholiOii 
nin't  With  little  rippr-fi'Joti:  bsjt  the  srcond  portion,  r^t•'t.sC."1tl^^|f_1'^e 

by  deputies  who,  like  SeUa,  recognized  the  ideal  of  a  "  free  church  in 
a  free  state  "  to  be  an  imnacticable  dream.  The  second  division  of 
the  law  abolished  (Article  I4)  all  restrictions  upon  the  right  of 
meeting  of  members  of  the  dcr^.  By  Article  15  the  government 
relinquished  its  rights  to  apostolic  legation  in  Sicily,  arid  to  thcafi- 
pointment  of  its  own  nominees  to  the  chief  benefices  throughout  the 
idngdom.  Bishops  were  further  dispensed  from  swearing  fealtv  to 
the  king,  though,  except  in  Rome  and  suburbs,  the  choice  of  bishops 
was  limited  to  ecdesiastics  of  Italian  nationality.  Article  16 
abolished  the  need  for  royal  exequatur  and  placet  for  ecclesiasticftl 
publications,  but  subordinated  the  enjoyment  of  temporalities  1^ 
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btshope  ud  priettt  to  the  coaceMlon  of  stmts  «3BigMlHr  and  piaett. 
Article  17  maintained  the  independence  of  the  eodesiastkal  jum* 
diction  in  spiritual  and  disciplinary  matters,  but  reserved  (or  the 
state  the  exclusive  right  to  carry  out  coercive  measures. 

On  the  i9th  of  July  1871,  Articles  368,  369  and  370  of  the 
Italian  Penal  Code  were  so  modified  as  to  make  ecclesiastics 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  periods  varying  from  six  months  to 
five  years,  and  to  fines  from  1000  to  3000  lire,  for  spoken  or 
written  attacks  against  the  laws  of  the  sUte,  or  for  the  fomenta- 
tion of  disorder.  An  encyclical  of  Pins  IX.  to  the  bishops  of  the 
Catholic  Church  on  the  15th  of  May  187Z  repudiated  the  Law  of 
Guarantees,  and  summoned  Catholic  princes  to  co-operate  in 
restoring  the  temporal  power.  Practically,  therefore,  the  law 
has  remained  a  one-sided  enactment,  by  which  Italy  considers 
herself  bound,  and  of  which  she  has  always  observed  the  spirit, 
even  though  the  exigencies  of  self-defence  may  have  led  in  some 
minor  respects  to  non-observance  of  the  letter.  The  annuity 
payable  to  the  pope  has,  for  instance,  been  made  subject  to 
quinquennial  prescription,  so  that  in  the  event  of  tardy  recogni- 
Uon  of  the  law  the  Vatican  could  at  no  time  claim  payment  of 
more  than  five  years'  annuity  with  interest. 

For  a  few  months  after  the  occupation  of  Rome  pressing 
questions  incidental  to  a  new  change  of  capital  and  to  the 
administration  of  a  new  domain  distracted  public  attention  from 
the  real  condition  of  Italian  affairs.  The  rise  of  the  Tiber  and 
the  flooding  of  Rome  in  December  1870  (tactfully  used  by 
Victor  Emmaniiel  as  an  opportunity  for  a  first  visit  to  the  new 
capital)  illustrated  the  imperative  necessity  of  reorganizing  the 
drainage  of  the  city  and  of  constructing  the  Tiber  embankment. 
In  spite  of  pressure  from  the  French  government,  which  desired 
Italy  to  ?wfffn*a'"  Fkuence  as  the  political  and  to  regard  Rome 
merely  as  the  moral  capital  of  the  realm,  the  government  offices 
and  both  legislative  chambers  were  transferred  in  1871  to  the 
Eternal  City.  Early  in  the  year  the  crown  prince  Humbert  with 
the  Princess  Margherita  took  up  their  residence  in  the  Quirinal 
Palace,  which,  in  view  of  the  Vatican  refusal  to  deliver  up  the 
keys,  had  to  be  opened  by  force.  Eight  monasteries  were 
«q>ropriated  to  make  room  for  the  chief  state  departments, 
pending  the  construction  of  more  suitable  edifices.  The  growth 
of  Clerical  influence  in  France  engendered  a  belief  that  Italy 
would  soon  have  to  defend  with  the  sword  her  newly-won  unity, 
while  the  tremendous  lesson  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  con- 
vinced the  nuUtary  authorities  of  the  need  for  thorough  military 
reform.  General  Ricotti  Magnani,  minister  of  war,  therefore 
framed  an  Army  Reform  Bill  designed  to  bring  the  Italian  army 
as  neariy  as  possible  up  to  the  Prussian  standard.  Sella,  minister 
of  finance,  notwithstanding  the  sorry  plight  of  the  Italian 
exchequer,  rudily  granted  the  means  for  the  reform.  "We 
must  arm,"  he  said,  "since  we  have  overturned  the  papal 
throne,"  and  he  pointed  to  France  as  the  quarter  from  which 
attack  was  most  likely  to  come. 

Though  perhaps  less  desperate  than  during  the  previous  decade, 
the  condition  of  Italian  finance  was  precarious  indeed.  With 
p„  taxation  screwed  up  to  breaking  point  on  personal  and 

real  estate,  on  all  forms  of  conunerdal  and  industrial 
activity,  and  on  salt,  flour  and  other  necessaries  of  life;  with  a 
deficit  of  £8,500,000  for  tl^e  current  year,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
further  aggregate  deficit  of  £12,000,000  during  the  next  quin- 
quennium, Sella's  heroic  struggle  against  national  bankruptcy 
was  still  far  from  a  successful  termination.  He  chiefly  had 
borne  the  brunt  and  won  the  laurels  of  the  unprecedented  fight 
against  defidt  in  which  Italy  had  been  involved  since  1862. 
As  finance  minister  In  the  RattaHJ  cabinet  of  that  year  he  had 
been  confronted  with  a  public  debt  of  nearly  £120,000^00^  and 
with  an  immediate  defidt  of  nearly  £18,000,000.  In  1864,  as 
minister  in  the  La  Marmora  cabinet,  he  had  again  to  face  an 
excess  of  expenditure  over  income  amounting  to  more  than 
£14,600,000.  By  the  sdzure  and  sale  of  Church  lands,  by  the 
sale  of  state  railways,  by  "  economy  to  the  bone"  and  on  one 
supreme  occasion  by  an  appeal  to  taxpayers  to  advance  a  year's 
quota  of  the  land-tax,  he  had  met  the  most  pressing  engagements 
of  that  troublous  period.    The  king  was  persuaded  to  forgo 


one-fifth  of  his  dvfl  list,  mfnisteis  and  the  big^r  dvfl  senranti 
were  required  to  relinquish  a  portion  of  their  meagre  Mlsrin, 
but,  in  spite  of  all.  Sella  had  found  himself  in  1865  compelled 
to  propose  the  most  hated  of  fiscal  burdmsr— a  grist  tax  on 
cereals.  This  Ux  {maciMto)  had  long  been  known  in  Italy. 
Vexatious  methods  of  assessment  and  collection  had  made  it  so 
unpopular  that  the  Italian  government  in  1859-1860  had  thought 
it  expedient  to  abolish  it  throughout  the  realm.  Sella  hoped 
by  the  application  of  a  mechanical  meter  both  to  obviate  the 
odium  attaching  to  former  methods  of  collection  and  to  avoid  the 
maintenance  of  an  army  of  inspectors  and  tax-gatherers,  whose 
stipends  had  formeHy  eaten  up  most  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
impost.  Before  proposing  the  reintroduction  of  the  tax,  Se&a 
and  his  friend  Ferrara  improved  and  made  exhaustive  experi- 
ments with  the  meter.  The  result  of  their  efforu  was  laid  before 
parliament  in  one  of  the  most  monumental  and  roost  painstaking 
preambles  ever  prefixed  to  a  bill.  Sella,  neverthdess,  feB  before 
the  storm  of.opposiu'on  which  his  scheme  aroused.  Sdaloja, 
who  succeeded  him,  was  obliged  to  adopt  a  similar  proposal, 
but  parliament  again  proved  refractory.  Ferrara,  successor  of 
Sdaloja,  met  a  like  fate;  but  Count  Cambray-Bigny,  finance 
minister  in  the  Menabrea  cabinet  of  1868-1869,  driven  to  find 
means  to  cover  a  defidt  aggravated  by  the  interest  on  the 
Venetian  debt,  succeeded,  .with  Sella's  hdp,  in  forcing  a  Grist 
Tax  Bill  through  parliament,  though  in  a  form  of  which  Sella 
could  not  entirdy  approve.  When,  on  the  ist  of  January  1869, 
the  new  tax  came  into  force,  nearly  half  the  flour-mills  in  Ita^ 
ceased  work.  In  many  districU  the  government  was  obliged 
to  open  mills  on  its  own  account.  Inspectors  and  tax-gatherers 
did  their  work  under  police  protection,  and  in  several  parts  of 
the  country  riots  had  to  be  suppressed  manu  militari.  At  first 
the  net  revenue  from  the  impost  was  less  than  £1,100,000;  but 
under  Sella's  firm  administration  (1869-1873),  and  in  consequence 
of  improvements  gradually  introduced  by  him,  the  net  return 
ultimatdy  exceeded  £3,200,000.  The  parliamentary  opposition 
to  the  impost,  which  the  Left  denounced  as  "  the  tax  on  hunger,** 
was  largely  factitious.  Few,  except  the  open  partisans  of  national 
bankruptcy,  doubted  its  necessity;  yet  sa strong  was  the  current 
of  feeling  worked  up  for  party  purposes  by  opponents  of  the 
measure,  that  Sella's  achievement  in  having  by  its  means  saved 
the  finandal  situation  of  Italy  deserves  to  rank  among  the  most 
noteworthy  performances  of  modem  parliamentary  sutesman- 
ship. 

Under  the  stress  of  the  appalling  financial  conditions 
represented  by  chronic  defidt,  crushing  taxation,  the  heavy 
expenditure  necessary  for  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom,  the 
reform  of  the  army  and  the  interest  on  the  pontifical  debt,  Sella, 
on  the  xith  of  December  i87r,  exposed  to  parliament  the 
finandal  situation  in  all  its  nakedness.  He  recognized  that 
considerable  improvement  had  already  taken  place.  Revenue 
from  taxation  had  risen  in  a  decade  from  i^ooo,ooo  to 
£30,200,000;  profit  on  state  monopolies  had  increased  from 
£7,000,000  to  £9400,000;  exports  had  grown  to  exceed  imports; 
income  from  the  working  of  tdegraphs  had  tripled  itself;  rafl- 
ways  had  been  extended  from  2200  to  6200  kilometres,  and  the 
annual  travelling  public  had  augmented  from  15,000,000  to 
35,000,000  persons.  The  serious  feature  of  the  situation  lay 
1^  in  the  income  than  in  the  "  intangible  "  expenditure,  namdy. 
the  vast  sums  required  for  interest  on  the  various  forms  of  public 
debt  and  for  pensions.  Within  ten  years  thb  category  of  outlay 
had  increased  from  £8,000,000  to  £28.8oo,ooa  During  the  same 
period  the  assumption  of  the  Venetian  and  Roman  debts,  losses 
on  the  issue  of  loans  and  the  accumulation  of  annual  defidts, 
had  caused  public  indebtedness  to  rise  from  £92,000,000  to 
£328,000,000,  no  less  than  £100,000,000  of  the  latter  sum  having 
been  sacrificed  in  premiums  "and  commissions  to  bankers  and 
underwriters  of  loans.  By  economies  and  new  taxes  Sdla 
had  reduced  the  defidt  to  less  than  £2,000,000  in  1871,  but  for 
1872  he  found  himself  confronted  with  a  total  expenditure  of 
£8,000,000  in  excess  of  revenue.  He  therefore  proposed  to  make 
over  the  treasury  service  to  the  state  banks,  to  increase  the 
forced  currency,  to  raise  the  stamp  and  registration  duties  aiMl 
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tm  fanpoae  a  new  tax  on  textle  fabrics.  An^opdonal  oonvenion 
of  sundry  ioteraal  loans  into  comolifUud  «tock  at  a  lover  rate  of 
itttexcst  was  cakuhtcd  to  effect  considerable  savbig.  The  battle 
over  these  proposals  was  long  and  fierce.  But  for  tbe  tactics  of 
Kattaagj,  leader  of  the  Left,  who,  by  basing  his  opposition  on 
party  conaderations,  impeded  the  secession  of  Minghetti  and  a 
part  of  the  Right  from  the  ministerial  majority,  Sella  would  have 
been  defeated.  On  tbe  a^rd  of  March  1872,  however,  be  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  his  programme,  whkh  not  only  provided  for 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  moment,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
mucb>needeid  equilibrium  between  expenditure  and  revenue. 

In  the  spring  of  1875  it  became  evident  that  the  days  of  the 
Lanza-ScUa  cabinet  were  numbered.  Fear  of  the  advent  of  a 
Sadical  administration  under  Rattazzi  alone  prevented  the 
Minghettian  Right  from  revolting  against  the  government.  The 
Left,  conscious  of  its  strength,  impatiently  awaited  the  moment 
of  accession  to  power.  Sella,  the  real  head  of  the  Lanza  cabinet, 
was  worn  out  by  four  years'  continuous  work  and  disheartened 
by  the  perfidious  misrepresentation  in  whkh  Italian  politicians, 
particularly  those  of  the  Left,  have  ever  excelled.  By  sheer  force 
of  will  he  compelled  tbe  Chamber  early  in  1873  to  adopt  some 
minor  finandal  reforms,  but  on  the  39th  of  April  foimd  himself 
in  a  minority  on  the  question  of  a  credit  for  a  prc^rased  state 
arsenal  at  Taranto.  Pressure  from  all  sides  of  the  House,  how- 
ever, induced  tbe  ministry  to  retain  office  until  after  the  debate 
on  tbe  application  to  Rome  and  the  Papal  Stales  of  the  Religious 
Orders  Bill  (originally  passed  in  z866)— a  measure  which,  with 
the  bdp  of  Ricasoli,  was  carried  at  the  end  of  May.  Whil^ 
leaving  intact  the  general  houses  of  the  various  confraternities 
(except  that  of  the  Jesuits),  the  bill  abolished  the 
2^25"*  corporate  personality  of  religious  orders,  handed  over 
pm,  their  schools  and  hospitak  to  civil  administrators, 

placed  their  churches  at  the  disposal  of  the  secular 
der^i  ud  provided  pensions  for  nuns  and  monks,  those  who 
bad  famifa'es  being  sent  to  reside  with  their  relatives,  and  those 
who  by  reason  of  age  or  bereavement  had  no  home  but  their 
monasteries  being  allowed  to  end  their  days  in  religious  houses 
spedally  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  supfMressed  convents  and  monasteries  were  partly  converted 
into  pensions  for  monks  and  nuns,  and  partly  allotted  to  the 
municipal  charity  boards  which  had  undertaken  the  educaUonal 
and  charitable  functions  formeriy  exercised  by  the  religious 
orders.  To  the  pope  was  made  over  £l6,ooo  per  annum  as  a 
contribution  to  tbe  expense  of  maintaining  in  Rome  represent 
titives  of  foreign  orders;  the  Sacred  Gillege,  however,  rejected 
this  endowment,  and  summoned  all  the  suppressed  confraternities 
to  reconstitute  themselves  under  the  ordinary  Italian  law  of 
association.  A  few  days  after  the  passage  of  the  Religious  Orders 
Bill,  the  death  of  Rattazzi  (5th  June  1873)  removed  all  probability 
of  the  immediate  advent  of  the  Left.  SeUa,  uncertain  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  Right,  challenged  a  vote  an  the  immediate  dis- 
cnssioa  ol  further  financial  reforms,  and  on  the  23rd  of  June  was 
overthrown  by  a  coabdon  of  the  Left  under  Depretis  with  a 
part  of  the  Right  under  Minghetti  and  the  T\iscan  Centre  under 
0>rTaitL  The  administration  which  thus  f  cU  was  unquestionably 
th^  most  important  since  the  death  of  Cavour.  It  had  completed 
national  unity,  transferred  the  capital  to  Rome,  overcome  the 
chief  obstacles  to  financial  equilibrium^  initiated  military  reform 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  relations  between  state  and  church. 
The  succeeding  Minghetti- Visconti-Venosta  cabinet— which 
held  office  from  tbe  loth  of  July  1873  to  the  iSthof  March  1876 — 
MlmMlMtl  continued  in  essential  points  the  work  of  the  preceding 
administration.  Mingbetti'a  finance,  tboogh  less  dear* 
sighted  and  less  resolute  than  that  of  Sella,  was  on  the  whole, 
pnident  and  beneficiaL  With  tbe  aid  of  Se&a  he  concluded 
conventions  for  tbe  redemption  of  the  chief  Italian  railways  from 
their  French  and  Austrian  proprietors.  By  dint  of  expedients  he 
gradually  overcame  the  chronic  deficit,  and,  owing  to  the  normal 
increase  of  revenue,  ended  his  term  of  ofik»  with  the  announce- 
ment of  a  surplus  of  some  £720^000.  The  question  whether  this 
svplus  wi»  rod  or  only  apparent  has  been  much  debated,  but 
theie  is  no  teaaon  to  doubt  its  substantial  reality.  It  left  out  of 


account  &  am  of  £x,oo6,ooo  for  railway  coostmction  which  was 
covered  by  credit,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  took  no  note  of 
£360^000  expended  in  tbe  redemption  of  debt  Practically, 
therefore,  the  Right,  of  which  the  Minghetti  cabinet  was  the  last 
representative  administration,  left  Italian  finance  with  a  surplus 
of  £80,000*  Outside  the  all-important  domain  of  finance,  the 
attention  of  Minghetti  andhis  colleagues  was  prindpally  absorbed 
by  strife  between  church  and  state,  army  reform  and  railway 
redemption.  For  some  time  after  the  occupation  of  Rome  the 
pope,  in  order  to  substantiate  tbe  pretence  that  his  spiritual 
freedom  had  been  diminished,  avoided  tbe  creation  of  cardinals 
and  the  nomination  of  bishops.  On  the  32nd  of  December  1873, 
however,  he  unexpectedly  created  twelve  cardinals,  and  subse- 
quently proceeded  to  nominate  a  number  of  bishops.  ViscontI* 
Venosta,  who  had  retained  the  portfolio  for  foreign  affairs  in  the 
Minghetti  cabinet,  at  once  drew  the  attention  of  the  European 
powers  to  this  proof  of  the  pope's  spiritual  freedom  and  of  the 
imaginary  nature  of  his  "  imprisonment  *'  in  the  Vatican.  At 
the  same  time  he  assured  them  that  absolute  liberty  would  be 
guaranteed  to  the  deliberations  of  a  conclave.  In  relation  to  the 
Church  in  Italy,  Minghetti's  policy  was  less  perspicacious. 
He  let  it  be  imdeistood  that  the  announcement  of  tbe  appoint- 
ment of  bnhops  and  the  request  for  the  royal  exequatur  mi^t  be 
made  to  the  government  impersonally  by  the  congregation  of 
bishops  and  regulars,  by  a  municipal  council  or  by  any  other 
corporate  body— a  concession  of  which  the  bishops  were  quick  to 
take  advantage,  but  which  so  irritated  IfkUan  political  opinion 
that,  in  July  1875,  the  government  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
the  temporalities  of  ecclesiastics  who  had  ne^ected  to  apply  for 
;  the  exequatur,  and  to  evict  sundry  bishops  who  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  their  palaces  without  authorization  from  the  state. 
Parliamentary  pressure  further  obliged  Bonghi,  mmister  of 
public  instruction,  to  compel  clerical  seminaries  either  to  forgo 
the  instruction  of  lay  pupils  or  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
state  in  regard  to  inspection  and  examination,  an  ordinance 
which  gave  rise  to  conflicts  between  ecclesiastical  and  lay 
authorities,  and  led  to  the  forcible  dissolution  of  the  Mantua 
seminary  and  to  the  suppression  of  the  Cathoh'c  university  in 
Rome. 

More  noteworthy  than  its  management  of  internal  affairs 
were  the  efforts  of  the  Minghetti  cabinet  to  strengthen  and 
consolidate  national  defence.    AppaHed  by  the  weak- 
ness, or  rather  tbe  non-existence,  of  the  navy,  Admiral  J^^lSvaf 
Saint-Bon,  with  his  coadjutor  Signor  Brin,  addressed  nttrm, 
himself  earnestly  to  the  task  of  recreating  the  fleet, 
which  had  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  disaster  of 
Lissa.    During  his  three  years  of  office  he  laid  the  foundation 
upon  which  Brin  was  afterwards  to  build  up  a  new  Italkn  navy. 
Simultaneously  General  Ricotti  Magnani  matured  the  army 
reform  scheme  which  he  had  elaborated  under  the  preceding 
administration.    His  bill,  adopted  by  parliament  on  the  7th  of 
June  1875,  stiU  forms  the  ground  plan  of  the  Italian  army. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Italy  that  during  the  whole  period  x869> 
1876  the  direction  of  her  foreign  poUcy  remained  in  the  experi- 
enced bands  of  Visconti-Venosta,  a  statesman  whose  p^nUm 
trustworthiness,  dignity  and  moderation  even  political  poUqr 
opponents  have  been  compelled  to  recognize  l!)iplo-  Jjjf  *** 
matic  records  fail  to  substantiate  the  accusations  of  ^ 
lack  of  initiative  and  instability  of  political  criterion  ourrcntly 
brought  against  him  by  contemporaries.  As  foreign  minister  of 
a  young  state  which  had  attained  unity  in  defiance  of  the  most 
formidable  religious  organization  in  the  world  and  in  opposttiott 
to  the  traditional  policy  of  France,  it  could  but  be  Viscooti- 
Venosta's  aim  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  his  country  while  convinc- 
ing European  diplomacy  that  United  Italy  was  an  element  of 
order  and  progress,  and  that  the  spiritual  independence  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  had  suffered  no  diminution.  Prudence,  moreover, 
counselled  avoidance  of  all  action  likely  to  serve  the  predominant 
anti-Italian  party  in  France  as  a  pretext  for  violent  intervention 
in  favour  of  the  pope.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Metrical  Congress, 
^bich  met  in  Paris  in  187a,  he,  however,  successfully  protested 
against  the  seoognition  qi  the  Vatiaw  delegate,  J'ather^ecchi, 
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u  « tvpttsentative  of  a  "  state,**  and  ^obtaiaed  from  Count  de 
R£mnsat,  Fieach  foMgn  minister,  a  formal  dedaratioo  that  the 
presence  of  Father  Secchi  on  that  occasion  could  not  constitute  a 
diplomatic  precedent  The  irritation  displayed  by  Bismarck 
at  the  Francophil  attitude  of  ttaly  towards  the  end  of  the 
Fronco^Oeraian  War  gave  place  to  a  certain  show  of  goodwill 
wh^B  the  great  chancellor  found  himself  in  his  turn  involved 
in  a  struggle  against  the  Vatican  and  when  the  policy  of  Thiers 
began  to  strain  Franco-Italian  relations.  Thiers  had  consistently 
opposed  the  emperor  Napoleon's  pro-Italian  policy.  In  the  case 
of  Italy,  as  in  that  of  Germany,  he  frankly  regretted  the  constitu- 
tion of  powerful  homogeneous  states  upon  the  borden  of  France. 
Personal  pique  accentuated  this  feeling  in  regard  to  Italy. 
The  refusal  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  to  meet  Thiers  at  the  opening 
of  the  Mont  Cems  tunne]  (a  refusal  not  uncoimected  with  offensive 
language  employed  at  Florence  in  October  1870  by  Thiers  during 
his  Eunc^sean  tour,  and  with  his  instructkms  to  the  French 
minister  to  remain  absent  from  Victor  Emmanuel's  official 
entry  into  Rome)  had  wounded  the  amour  propre  of  the  French 
statesman,  and  had  decreased  whatever  inclination  he  might 
otherwise  have  felt  to  oppose  the  French  Clerical  agitation  for 
the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power,  and  for  French  interference 
with  the  Italian  Religious  Orders  Bill  Consequently  reblions 
between  France  and  Italy  became  so  strained  that  in  1873  both 
the  French  minister  to  the  Quirinal  and  the  Italian  minister  to 
the  Republic  remained  for  several  months  absent  from  their 
posts.  At  this  juncture  the  emperor  of  Austria  invited  Victor 
Emmanuel  to  visit  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  and  the  Italian 
government  received  a  confidential  intimation  that  acceptance 
of  the  invitation  to  Vienna  would  be  followed  by  a  further 
invitation  from  Berlin.  Perceiving  the  advantage  of  a  visit 
to  the  Imperial  and  apostolic  court  after  the  Italian  occupation 
of  Rome  and  the  suppression  of  the  religious  orders,  and  con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  more  cordial  intercourse  with  the  German 
empire,  Visconti-Venosta  and  Minghetti  advised  their  sovereign 
to  accept  both  the  Austrian  and  the  subsequent  German  invita- 
tions. The  visit  to  Vienna  took  place  on  the  17th  to  the  22nd 
of  September,  and  that  to  Berlin  on  the  asnd  to  the  26th  of 
September  1875^  ^^c  Italian  monarch  being  accorded  in  both 
capitals  a  most  cordial  reception,  although  the  contemporaneous 
publication  of  La  Marmora's  famous  pamphlet,  More  Light  en 
the  Events  c§  1866,  prevented  intercourse  between  the  Italian 
ministers  and  Bismarck  from  being  entirely  confidential.  Visconti- 
VcQOSta  and  Minghetti,  moreover,  wisely  resisted  the  chancellor's 
pressure  to  override  the  Law  of  Guarantees  and  to  engage  in  an 
Italian  Kuiturkampf.  Nevertheless  the  royal  journey  contributed 
notably  to  the  establishment  of  cordial  relations  between  Italy 
and  the  central  powers,  relations  which  were  further  strengthened 
by  the  visit  of  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  to  Victor  Emmanuel 
at  Venice  in  April  1875,  and  by  that  of  the  German  emperor 
to  Milan  in  October  of  the  same  year.  Meanwhile  Thiers  had 
given  place  to  Marshal  Maonahon,  who  effected  a  decided 
improvement  in  Franco-Italian  relations  by  recalling  from 
Civitavecchia  the  cruiser  "  Ordnoque,"  which  since  1870  had  been 
stationed  in  that  port  at  the  disposal  of  the  pope  in  case  he 
should  desire  to  quit  Rome.  The  foreign  policy  of  Visconti- 
Venosta  may  be  said  to  have  reinforced  the  international  position 
of  Italy  without  sacrifice  of  dignity,  and  without  the  vacillation 
and  short-sightedness  which  was  to  characterise  the  ensuing 
administrations  of  the  Left. 

The  fall  of  the  Right  on  the  i8th  of  March  1876  was  an  event 
destined  profoundly  and  in  many  respects  adversely  to  affect 
the  coarse  of  Italian  history.  Except  at  rare  and  not  auspicious 
intervals,  the  Right  had  held  office  from  1849  to  1876.  Its 
rule  was  associated  in  the  popular  mhid  with  severe  administra- 
tion; hostility  to  the  democratic  elemoiu  represented  by 
Garibaldi,  Crispi,  Depretis  and  Bertani;  ruthless  imposition 
and  collection  of  taxes  in  order  to  meet  the  financial  engagements 
forced  upon  Italy  by  the  vicissitudes  of  her  Risorgimento; 
strong  predilection  for  Piedmontese,  Lombards  and  Tuscans, 
and  a  steady  determination,  not  always  scrupulous  in  its  choice 
Of  meant,  to  retain  executive  power  and  the  mosi  important 


admlnlstntiv«  «fioes  of  the  state  lor  the  eomarterim,  or  6mt 
oorpofition,  of  h*  own  adherents.  For  years  the  nea  •<  the 
Left  had  worked  to  inocokie  the  electorate  witk  snspidoQ  «f 
Coasenrative  methods  and  with  hatred  of  the  iinpoera  mbadk 
they  nevertheless  knew  to  be  indisoeosable  to  coond  finiace. 
In  regard  to  the  grist  tax  especially,  the  agiutors  of  the  Lett 
had  placed  their  party  in  a  radically  false  position.  Macwrer. 
the  redemption  of  the  railways  by  the  state-— contracts  for  whkb 
had  been  signed  by  SeUa  in  1875  on  behalf  of  tbe  Mtngbfri 
cabinet  with  Rothschild  at  Basel  and  with  the  AaisUiaa  gOfvaB- 
ment  at  Vienna-- had  been  fiercely  opposed  by  tbe  I.eft,  aitboa^ 
its  members  were  for  the  most  part  coavhiced  o€  the  jaAj 
of  the  operation.  When,  at  the  beginniag  of  March  1876,  thoe 
contracts  were  submitted  to  parliament,  a  gRMip  o<  Tusoi 
deputies,  under  Cesare  CorreaU,  joined  the  oppositioti,  and  « 
the  i8th.of  Match  took  advantage  of  a  cfaanoe  motioii  concenuaf 
the  date  of  discussion  of  an  interpellation  on  the  griat  tax  n 
place  the  Minglwtti  cabinet  in  a  minority.  Depretis,  cx-p»> 
dictator  of  Si^y,  and  succeasorof  Rattaxziin  the  Irwiifi'sliitt 
of  the  Left,  was  entrusted  by  tbe  kulg  with  the  fomiatioa  of  t 
Liberal  ministry.  Besides  the  premiership,  Depretis  aasomedtk 
portfolb  of  finance;  Nkotera,  an  ex^Garifaaldian  of 
somewhat  tandsbed  reputation,  but  a  man  of  energetic  ^^ 
and  conservative  temperament,  was  pbced  at  the  rr^ 
ministry  of  the  interior;  public  works  were  entrusted 
to  Zaioidelli,  a  Radical  doctrinaire  of  considerable  juzi&i 
attainments;  General  Mezzacapo  and  Signor  Brin  oepbcd 
General  Ricotti  Magnaniand  Admiral  Saint-Bon  at  tbewar  o&e 
ami  ministry  of  marine;  while  to  Mandni  and  Gopptao^  po 
minent  members  of  the  Left,  were  allotted  the  portfolios  of  j& 
tice  and  public  instruction.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  b 
finding  a  foreign  minister  willing  to  challenge  comparison  viu 
Visconti-Venosta.  Several  diplomatisu  in  active  service  -mat 
approached,  biit,  partly  on  account  of  their  refusal,  and  paitlf 
from  the  desire  of  the  Left,  to  avoid  giving  so  important  a  pat 
to  a  diplomatist  bound  by  ties  of  friendship  or  of  interest  to  ik 
Right,  the  choice  fdl  upon  Melegari,  itsdian  minister  at  Bern. 

The  new  ministers  had  long  since  made  monarchical  pnnftiaiiai 
of  faith,  but,  up  to  the  moment  of  Uking  office,  were  neverthefes 
considered  to  be  tmged  with  an  almost  revolutionary  hue.  Ik 
king  alone  appeared  to  feel  no  misgiving.  His  sfarewA  sense  d 
political  expediency  and  his  loyalty  to  constitntioiial  pfdndpfai 
saved  liim  from  the  error  of  ol»ttucting  the  advent  and  dxir^ 
into  an  anti-dynastic  attitude  pditidans  who  had  sucLewitd 
in  winning  popular  favour.  Indeed,  the  patrioUsm  and  loydty 
of  the  new  nunisters  were  above  suspidoo.  Dang^*  lay  rather 
in  entrusting  men  schooled  in  political  conspiracy  and  In  «a> 
scrupulous  parliamentary  opposition  with  the  government  d  a 
young  state  still  beset  by  enemies  at  home  and  abroad.  As  u 
opposition  party  tbe  Left  had  lived  upon  the  facile  credit  d 
political  promises,  but  had  no  well-considered  pr^ranmie  ok 
other  discipline  nor  unity  of  purpose  than  that  borm  of  tk 
common  eagerness  of  its  leaders  for  office  and  their  oonoMa 
hostility  to  the  Right.  Neither  Depretis,  NIcotera,  Oisii 
Cairoli  nor  ZanardeUi  was  disposed  permanently  to  recopuae 
the  superiority  of  any  one  chief.  The  dissensions  whk:h  bioke 
out  among  them  within  a  few  months  of  the  accession  of  ihdr 
party  to  power  never  afterwards  disappeared,  except  at  na 
moments  when  it  became  necessary  to  unite  in  preventing  the 
return  of  the  Conservatives.  Considerations  such  as  these  coidd 
not  be  expected  to  appeal  to  the  nation  at  large,  which  haied 
the  advent  of  the  Left  as  thedawnof  an  era  of  unlknited  popuhi 
sovereignty,  diminished  administrative  pressure,  reduction  c! 
taxation  and  general  prosperity.  The  programme  of  J>tprtLA 
corresponded  only  in  part  to  these  expectations.  Its  cfa^ 
points  were  extensbn  of  the  franchise,  incompatsbiiity  of  s 
parliamentary  mandate  with  an  official  position,  strict  p^^ 
enforcement  of  the  rights  of  the  State  in  regard  to  tbe  jibmmi 
Church,  protection  of  freedom  of  consdence,  mainten-  •# isv 
ance  of  the  military  and  naval  policy  inaugurated  by  the  '"•'^ 
Conservatives,  acceptance  of  the  railway  redemption  oontracts, 
oonsoUdation  of  the  financial  eqfuilibrium,  abolition  of  the  forced 
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curreiicy*  aiKt  eventually,  fiscal  refonn.  The  loog'promiscd 
abolition  of  the  gnst  tax  was  not  explicitly  mentioned,oppo»tion 
to  the  railway  redemption  contracts  was  transformed  into 
approval,  and  the  vaunted  reduction  of  taxation  replaced  by 
lip-strvice  to  the  Conservauve  deity  of  ^nancial  equilibrium. 
The  railway  redemption  contracts  were  in  fact  immediately 
voted  by  parliament,  with  a  clause  pledging  the  government 
to  lesialate  in  favour  of  farmmg  out  the  railways  to  private 
coropanit& 

Nicotera.  minister  of  the  interior,  began  his  administration 
of  home  affairs  by  a  sweeping  change  in  the  personud  of  the 
prefects,  sub-prefects  and  public  prosecutors,  but  found  himself 
obliged  to  incur  the  wrath  of  his  supporters  by  prohibiting 
Radical  meetings  likely  to  endanger  public  order,  and  by  enunciat- 
ing administrative  principles  which  would  have  befitted  an 
inveterate  Conservative.  In  regard  to  the  Church,  he  instructed 
the  prefects  strictly  to  prevent  infraction  of  the  law  against 
religious  orders.  At  the  same  time  the  cabinet,  as  a  whole, 
brought  in  a  Clerical  Abuses  Bill,  threatening  with  severe 
punishment  priests  guilty  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  families, 
of  opposing  the  laws  of  the  state,  or  of  fomenting  disorder. 
Depretis,  for  his  part,  was  compelled  to  declare  impracticable 
the  immediate  abolition  of  the  grist  tax,  and  to  frame  a  bill  for 
the  increase  of  revenue,  acts  which  caused  the  secession  of  some 
sixty  Radicals  and  Republicans  from  the  ministcral  majority, 
and  gave  the  signal  for  an  agitation  against  the  premier  similar 
to  that  which  he  himself  had  formerly  undertaken  against  the 
Right.  The  first  general  election  under  the  Left  (November 
1876)  had  yielded  the  cabinet  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
431  MinisteriaUsts  against  87  Conservatives,  but  the  very  size 
of  the  majority  rendered  it  unmanageable.  Th?  Clerical  Abuses 
Bill  provoked  further  dissensions:  Nicotera  was  severely 
affected  by  revelations  concerning  his  political  past;  Zanardelli 
refused  to  sanction  the  construction  of  a  railway  in  Calabria 
in  which  Nicotem  was  interested ,  and  Depretis  saw  fit  to  com- 
pensate the  supporters  of  his  bill  for  the  increase  of  revenue 
by  decorating  at  one  stroke  sixty  ministerial  deputies  with  the 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy.  A  further  derogation  from  the 
ideal  of  democratic  austerity  was  committed  by  adding  £80,000 
per  annum  to  the  king's  civil  list  ( 14th  May  1877)  and  by  burden- 
ing the  state  exchequer  with  royal  household  pensions  amounting 
to  £20,000  a  year.  The  civil  list,  which  the  law  of  the  loth  of 
August  1862  had  fixed  at  £650,000  a  year,  but  which  had  been 
voluntarily  reduced  by  the  king  to  £530,000  in  1864,  and  to 
£490.000  in  1867,  was  thus  raised  to  £570,000  a  year.  Almost 
the  only  respect  in  which  the  Lefjl  could  boast  a  decided  im- 
provement over  the  administration  of  the  Right  was  the  energy 
displayed  by  Nicotera  in  combating  brigandage  and  the  mafia 
in  Calabria  and  Sicily.  Successes  achieved  in  those  provinces 
failed,  however,  to  save  Nicotera  from  the  wrath  of  the  Chamber, 
and  on  the  14th  of  December  187  V  a  cabinet  crisis  arose  over  a 
question  concerning  the  secrecy  of  telegraphic  correspondence. 
Depretis  thereupon  reconstructed  his  administration,  excluding 
Nicotera,  Melegari  and  Zanardelli,  placing  Crispi  at  the  home 
office,  entrusting  Magliani  with  finance,  and  himself  assuming 
the  direction  of  foreign  afTairs. 

In  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  the  dibut  of  the  Left  as  a  governing 
party  was  scarcely  more  satisfactory  than  its  home  policy. 
Since  the  war  of  1866  the  Left  had  advocated  an  Italo- 
^^l5^f  Prussian  aUiance  in  opposition  to  the  Francophil 
tt»  £.«IK.  tendencies  of  the  Right.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
Bismarck  had  maintained  direct  relations  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Left,  and  had  in  1870  worked  to  prevent  a  Franco- 
Italian  aUiance  by  encouraging  the  "  party  of  action  "  to  press 
for  the  occupation  of  Rome.  Besides,  the  Left  stood  for  anti« 
clericalism  and  for  the  retention  by  the  State  of  means  of  coercing 
the  Church,  in  opposition  to  the  men  of  the  Right,  who,  with 
the  exception  of  Sella,  favoured  Cavour's  ideal  of "  a  free  Church 
in  a  free  State,"  and  the  consequent  abandonment  of  state 
control  over  ecclesiastical  government.  Upon  the  outbreak  of 
the  Prussian  Kultwkampf  the  Left  had  pressed  the  Right  to 
introduce  an  Italian  counterpart  to  the  Prussian  May  laws, 


especially  aa  the  attitude  of  Thiers  and  the  hostility  of  the 
French  Clericals  obviated  the  need  for  sparing  French  sus- 
ccptibihlies.  Visconti-Venosu  and  Mingbeiii,  partly  from 
aversion  to  a  Jacobin  pohcy,  and  partly  from  a  conviction  that 
Bismarck  sooner  or  later  would  undertake  his  Gang  nach  Canossa, 
regardless  of  any  tacit  engagement  he  nughi  have  assumed 
towards  Italy,  had  wisely  declined  to  be  drawn  into  any  infraction 
of  the  Law  of  Guarantees.  It  was,  however,  expected  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  Left,  upon  attaining  office,  would  turn  resolutely 
towards  Prussia  in  search  of  a  guarantee  against  the  Clerical 
menace  embodied  in  the  regime  of  Marshal  Macmahon.  On  the 
contrary,  Depretis  and  Melegari,  both  of  whom  were  imbued 
with  French  Liberal  doctrines,  adopted  towards  the  Republic 
an  attitude  so  deferential  as  to  arouse  suspicion  in  Vienna  and 
Berlin.  Depretis  recalled  Nigra  from  Paris  and  replaced  him  by 
General  Cialdini,  whose  arcknt  plea  for  Italian  intervention 
jn  favour  of  France  in  1870,  and  whose  comradeship  with  Marshal 
Macmahon  in  1859,  would,  it  was  supposed,  render  him  persona 
graiissima  to  the  .French  government.  This  calculation  was 
falsified  by  events.  Incensed  by  the  elevation  to  the  rank  of 
embassies  of  the  Italian  legation  in  Paris  and  the  French  legation 
to  the  Quirinal,  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  Italian  bill 
against  clerical  abuses,  the  French  Clerical  party  not  only  attacked 
Italy  and  her  representative.  General  Cialdini,  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  but  promoted  a  monster  petition  against  the  Italian 
bill.  Even  the  coup  d'ilal  of  the  i6lh  of  May  1877  (when 
Macmahon  dismissed  the  Jules  Simon  cabinet  for  opposing  the 
Clerical  petition)  hardly  availed  to  change  the  attitude  of 
Depretis.  As  a  precaution  against  an  eventual  French  attempt 
to  restore  the  temporal  power,  orders  were  hurriedly  given  to 
complete  the  defences  of  Rome,  but  in  other  respects  the  Italian 
government  maintained  its  subservient  altitude.  Yet  at  that 
moment  the  adoption  of  a  clear  line  of  policy,  in  accord  with 
the  central  powers,  might  have  saved  Italy  from  the  loss  of 
prestige  entailed  by  her  bearing  ii)  regard  to  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  and  the  Austrian  acquisition  of  Bosnia,  and  laight  have 
prevented  the  disappointment  subsequently  occasioned  by  the 
outcome  of  the  {Congress  of  Berlin.  In  the  hope  of  inducing 
the  European  pow€;rs  to  "  compensate"  Italy  for  the  increase 
of  Austrian  influence  on  the  Adriatic,  Crispi  undertook  in  the 
autumn  of  i8^7>  with  the  approval  of  the  king,  and  in  spite  of 
the  half-disguised  oppt^ition  of  Depretis,  a  semi-official  mission 
to  Paris,  Berlin,  London  and  Vienna.  The  mission  appears 
not  to  have  been  an  unqualified  success,  though  Crispi  afterwards 
affirmed  in  the  Chamber  (4th  March  1886)  that  Depretis  might  in 
1877  "  have  harnessed  fortune  to  the  Italian  chariot."  Depretis, 
anxious  only  to  avoid  "  a  policy  of  adventure,"  let  slip  whatever 
opportunity  may  have  presented  itself,  and  neglected  even  to 
deal  energetically  with  the  impotent  but  mischievous  Italian 
agitation  for  a  "  rectification  "  of  the  Italo- Austrian  frontier. 
He  greeted  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  (3rd  March  1878)  with 
undisguised  relief,  and  by  the  mouth  of  the  king,  congratulated 
Italy  (7lh  March  1878)  on  having  maintained  with  the  powers 
friendly  and  cordial  relations  "  free  from  suspicious  precautions," 
and  upon  having  secured  for  herself  "that  most  precious  of 
alliances,  the  alliance  of  the  future  "~a  phrase  of  which  the 
empty  rhetoric  was  to  be  bitterly  demonstrated  by  the  BerUn 
Cfngressandthe  French  occupation  of  Tunisia. 

The  entry  of  Crispi  into  the  Depretis  cabinet  (December  1877) 
placed  at  the  ministry  of  the  interior  a  strong  hand  and  sure  eye 
at  a  montent  when  they  were  about  to  become  im-  cM^ 
peratively  necessary.  Crispi  was  the  only  man  of  truly 
statesmanlike  calibre  in  the  ranks  of  the  Left.  Formerly  a  friend 
and  disciple  of  Mazxini,  with  whom  he  had  broken  00  the  question 
of  the  monarchical  form  of  government  which  Crispi  believed 
indispensable  to  the  unification  of  Italy,  he  had  afterwards  been 
one  of  Garibaldi's  most  efficient  coadjutors  and  an  active  member 
of  the  "  party  of  action."  Passionate,  not  always  scrupulous  in 
his  choice  and  use  of  poHlical  weapons,  intensely  patriotic,  loyal 
with  a  k>yalty  based  rather  or  reason  than  sentiment,  quick- 
wiued,  prompt  in  action,  determined  and  pertinacious,  he 
possessed  in  eminent  decree  many  (qualities  lacking  ii^  othtf 
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Liberal  dneftains.  Hardly  had  be  assumed  office  when  the 
unexpected  death  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  (9th  Jantiary 
DemtkBot  '^78)  Stirred  national  feeling  to  an  unprecedented 
Victor  depth,  and  placed  the  continuity  of  monarchical  in- 
BmmMaael  stltutions  in  Italy  upon  trial  before  Europe.  For  thirty 
*^f«J  years  Victor  Emmanuel  had  been  the  centre  point 
^*^  of  national  hopes,  the  token  and  embodiment  of  the 

Struggle  for  national  redemption.  He  had  led  the  country  out  of 
the  despondency  which  followed  the  defeat  of  Novara  and  the 
abdication  of  Charles  Albert,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
national  unification  to  the  final  triumph  at  Rome.  His  dis- 
appearance snapped  the  chief  link  with  the  heroic  period,  and 
removed  from  the  helm  of 'state  a  ruler  of  large  heart,  great 
experience  and  civil  coiu^ge,  at  a  moment  when  elements  of 
continuity  were  needed  and  vital  problems  of  internal  reorganiza- 
tion had  still  to  be  faced  Crispi  adopted  the  measures  necessary 
to  ensure  the  tranquil  accession  of  King  Humbert  with  a  quick 
energy  which  precluded  any  Radical  or  Republican  demonstra- 
tions. His  inBuence  decided  the  choice  of  the  Roman  Pantheon 
as  the  late  monarch's  burial-place,  in  spite  of  formidable  pressure 
from  the  Piedmontese,  who  wshcd  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  to  rest 
with  the  Sardinian  kings  at  Superga.  He  also  persuaded  the 
new  ruler  to  inaugurate,  as  King  Humbert  I.,  the  new  dynastical 
epoch  of  the  kings  of  Italy,  instead  of  continuing  as  Humbert  IV. 
the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Sardinia.  Before  the  commotion 
caused  by  the  death  of  Victor  Emmanuel  had  passed  away,  the 
decease  of  Pius  IX.  (7th  February  1878)  placed  further  demands 
upon  Crispi's  sagadty  and  promptitude.  Like  Victor  Emmanuel, 
Pius  IX.  had  been  bound  up  with  the  history  of  the  Risorgimento, 
but,  unlike  him,  had  represented  and  embodied  the  anti-national, 
reactionary  spirit.  Ecclesiastically,  he  had  become  the  instru- 
ment of  the  triumph  of  Jesuit  influence,  and  had  in  turn  set  his 
seal  upon  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  Syllabus 
and  Papal  Infallibibty.  Vet,  in  spite  of  all,  his  jo  vial  disposition 
and  good-humoured  cynicism  saved  him  from  unpopularity,  and 
rendered  his  death  an  occasion  of  mourning.  Notwithstanding 
the  pontiff's  bestowal  of  the  apostolic  benediction  in  arttcuh 
mortis  upon  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  attitude  of  the  Vatican  had 
remained  so  inimical  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  the  conclave 
would  be  held  in  Rome.  Crispi,  whose  strong  anti-clerical  con- 
victions did  not  prevent  him  from  regarding  the  papacy  as  pre- 
eminenily  an  Italian  institution,  was  determined  both  to  prove 
to  the  Catholic  world  the  practical  independence  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  and  to  retain  for  Rome  so  potent  a  centre  of 
universal  attraction  as  the  presence  of  the  future  pope.  The 
Sacred  College  having  decided  to  hold  the  conclave  abroad,  Crispi 
assured  them  of  absolute  freedom  if  they  remained  in  Rome,  or  of 
protection  to  the  frontier  should  they  migrate,  but  warned 
them  that,  once  evacuated,  the  Vatican  would  be  occupied  in  the 
name  of  the  Italian  government  and  be  lost  to  the  Church  as 
headquarters  of  the  papacy.  The  cardinals  thereupon  overruled 
their  former  decision,  and  the  conclave  was  held  in  Rome,  the 
new  pope,  Cardinal  Pccci,  being  elected  on  the  20th  of  February 
187S  without  let  or  hindrance.  The  Italian  government  not  only 
tM  xm,  prorogued  the  Chamber  during  the  coftdave  to  prevent 
unseemly  inquiries  or  demonstrations  on  the  part  of 
deputies,  but  by  means  of  Mandni,  minister  of  justice,  and 
Cardinal  di  Pietro,  assured  the  new  pope  protection  during  the 
settlement  of  his  outstanding  personal  affairs,  an  assurance  of 
which  Leo  XIII.  on  the  evem'ng  after  his  election,  took  full 
advantage.  At  the  same  time  the  duke  of  Aosta,  commander  of 
the  Rome  army  corps,  ordered  the  troops  to  render  royal  honours 
to  the  pontiff  should  he  officially  appear  In  the  capital.  King 
Humbert  addressed  to  the  pope  a  letter  of  congratulation  upon 
his  election,  and  received  a  courteous  reply.  The  improve- 
ment thus  signalized  in  the  relations  between  Quirinal  and 
Vatican  was  further  exemplified  on  the  i8th  of  October  1878, 
when  the  Italian  government  accepted  a  papal  formula  with 
regard  to  the  granting  of  the  royal  exequatur  for  bishops, 
whereby  they,  upon  nomination  by  the  Holy  See,  recognized 
state  control  over,  and  made  application  lor,  the  payment  of 
tbdr  temporalities. 
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The  DeprettS-drispf  cabinet  did  not  long  surviire  the  opening 
of  the  new  reign.  Crispi's  position  was  shaken  by  a  morally 
plausible  but  juridically  untenable  charge  of  bigamy,  cm^^a. 
while  on  the  8th  of  March  the  election  of  Cairoli,  an 
opponent  of  the  ministry  and  head  of  the  extremer  section  of  the 
Left,  to  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber,  iiuiuced  Depreiis  to 
tender  his  resignation  to  the  new  king.  Cairoli  succeeded  in 
forming  an  administration,  in  which  his  friend  Count  Coni. 
Italian  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  accepted  the  portfolio  of 
foreign  affairs,  ZanardelU  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  Seiamit 
Doda  the  ministry  of  finance.  Though  the  cabinet  had  no  stable 
majority,  it  induced  the  Chamber  to  sanction  a  commercial 
treaty  which  had  been  negotiated  with  France  and  a  general 
"  autonomous "  customs  tariff.  The  commercial  treaty  was, 
however,  rejected  by  the  French  Chamber  in  June  1878,  a  cir- 
cumstance necessitating  the  application  of  the  Italian  general 
tariff,  which  implied  a  10  to  20%  increase  In  the  duties  on  the 
principal  French  exports.  A  highly  imaginative  financial  expos!* 
tion  by  Seismit  Doda,  who  announced  a  surplus  of  £2,400.000, 
paved  the  way  for  a  Grist  Tax  Reduction  Bill,  which  Cairoli  had 
taken  over  from  the  Depretis  programme.  The  Chamber, 
though  convinced  of  the  danger  of  this  reform,  the  perils  of  which 
were  indsively  demonstrated  by  Sella,  voted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  for  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  impost  by  one- 
fourth,  and  its  complete  abolition  within  four  years.  Cairoli's 
premiership  was,  however,  destined  to  be  cut  short  by  an  attempt 
made  upon  the  king's  life  in  November  1878,  during  a  royal  visit 
to  Naples,  by  a  miscreant  named  Passanante.  In  spite  of  the 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  of  Cairoli,  who  received  the  dagger 
thrust  intended  for  the  king,  public  and  parliamentary  indigna- 
tion found  expres»on  in  a  vote  which  compelled  the  ministry  to 
resign. 

Though  brief,  Cairoli's  term  of  office  was  momentous  in  regard 
to  foreign  affairs.  The  treaty  of  San  Stefano  had  led  to  the 
convocation  of  the  Berlin  Congress,  and  though  Count 
Corti  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  rumours  con-  JJJjfj^Ji 
cerning  secret  agreements  between  Germany,  Austria  c^axntB. 
and  Russia,  and  Germany,  Austria  and  Great  Britain, 
he  scarcely  seemed  alive  to  the  possible  effect  of  such  agreements 
upon  Italy.  Replying  on  the  9th  of  April  1878  to  Interpellatioos 
by  Visconti -Venosta  and  other  deputies  on  the  impending 
Congress  of  Beriin,  he  appeared  free  from  apprehension  lest 
Italy,  isolated,  might  find  herself  face  to  face  with  a  change  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  declared  that 
in  the  event  of  serious  complications  Italy  would  be  "  too  much 
sought  after  rather  than  too  much  forgotten."  The  policy  of 
Italy  in  the  congress,  he  added,  would  be  to  support  the  interests 
of  the  young  Balkan  nations.  Wrapped  In  this  optimism,  Cooat 
Corti  proceeded,  as  first  Italian  delegate,  to  BerUn,  where  he 
found  himself  obliged,  on  the  28th  of  May,  to  join  reluctantly  in 
sanctioning  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzego\*ina. 
On  the  8th  of  July  the  revelation  of  the  Anglo-Ottoman  treaty 
for  the  British  occupation  of  Cyprus  took  the  congress  by  surprise. 
Italy,  who  had  made  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  a 
cardinal  point  of  her  Eastern  policy,  felt  this  change  of  the 
Mediterranean  statits  quo  the  more  severely  inasmuch  as,  in 
order  not  to  strain  her  relations  with  France,  she  had  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  Austrian,  Russian  and  German  advice  to  prepare  to 
occupy  Tunisia  in  agreement  with  Great  Britain.  Count  Corti 
had  no  suspidon  that  France  had  adopted  a  less  disinterested 
attitude  towards  similar  suggestions  from  Bismarck  and  Lord 
Salisbury.  He  therefore  returned  from  the  German  capital 
with  *'  dean"  but  empty  hands,  a  plight  which  found  marked 
disfavour  in  Italian  eyes,  and  stimulated  anti-Austrian  Irre- 
dentism.  Ever  since  Venetia  had  been  ceded  by 
Austria  to  the  emperor  Napoleon,  and  by  him  to  Italy,  {j"'*^*' 
after  the  war  of  1866,  secret  revolutionary  com- 
mittees had  been  formed  in  the  northern  Italian  provinces  to 
prepare  for  the  "  redemption "  of  Trent  and  Trieste.  For 
twelve  years  these  committees  had  remained  comparatively  In- 
active, but  in  1878  the  pretence  of  the  ex-Garibaldian  Cairoli 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  popular  dissatisfaction  at  tht 
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•ptead  of  Austrian  tmy  on  tbe  Adrklic,  encdunfed  'tbem  to 
begin  a  series  of  noisy  demoastratioQS.  Oo  the  evening  of  the 
signature  at  BerUn  of  the  clause  saactioning  the  Austrian  occupa- 
tion of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  an  Irredentist  riot  took  phce 
before  the  Austrian  consulate  at  Venice.  The  Italian  govern- 
Bient  attached  little  importance  to  the  occurrence,  and  believed 
that  a  diplomatic  expression  of  regret  would  suffice  to  alky 
Austrian  irritation.  Austria,  indeed,  might  easily  have  been 
persuaded  to  ignore  the  Irredentist  agitation,  had  not  the 
equivocal  attitude  of  Cairoii  end  ZanardeUi  cast  doubt  upon  the 
sincerity  of  their  regret.  The  former  at  Pavia  (isth  October 
1878),  and  the  Utter  at  Arco  (jnl  November),  declared  publicly 
that  Irredentist  maoifesutions  could  not  be  prevented  under 
existing  laws,  but  gave  no  hint  of  introducing  any  law  to  sanction 
their  prevention.  *'  Repression,  not  prevention  "  became  the 
offidai  formula,  the  enunciation  of  wlUcfa  by  Cairoii  at  F^via 
cauaed  Count  Corti  and  two  other  ministers  to  resign. 

The  fisll  of  Cairoii,  and  the  formatitm  of  a  second  Depretis 
cabinet  in  1878,  brought  no  substantial  change  in  the  attitude 
ol  the  fovemment  towards  Irredentism,  nor  was  the  position 
improved  by  the  return  of  Cairoii  to  power  in  the  following  July. 
Though  aware  of  Bismarck's  hostility  towards  Italy,  of  the 
cottdusiott  of  the  Austro-Gennan  alliance  of  1879,  and  of  the 
undisguised  ill-will  of  France,  Italy  not  only  made  no  attempt 
to  critth  an  agitation  as  mischievous  as  it  was  futile,  but  granted 
a  state  funeral  to  General  Avexsana.  president  of  the  Irredentist 
LeacMe.  In  Bonghi's  mordant  phrase,  the  foreign  policy  of 
Italy  during  this  period  may  be  said  to  have  been  characterised 
by  ^  eiMrmous  intelleaual  impotence  counterbaboced  by  equal 
moral  feebleness."  Homeafiiairs  were  scarcely  better  managed. 
Parliament  had  degenerated  into  a  congeries  of  personal  groups, 
whnse  members  were  eager  only  to  overturn  cabinets  in  order 
to  secure  power  for  the  leaders  and  official  favours  for  themselves. 
Depretis,  who  had  succeeded  Cairoii  in  December  1878,  fell  in 
July  1879,  after  a  vote  in  which  Cairoii  and  Nicotera  joined  the 
Conservative  opposition.  On  12th  July  Cairoii  formed  a  new 
administration,  only  to  resign  on  34th  November,  and  to  recon- 
struct his  cabinet  with  the  help  of  Depretis.  The  administration 
of  finance  was  as  chaotic  as  the  condition  of  parliament.  The 
iiAOOfioo  surplus  announced  by  Seismit  Doda  proved  to  be  a 
myth.  Nevertheless  Magliani,  who  succeeded  Seismit  Doda, 
had  neither  the  perspicacity  nor  the  courage  to  resist  the  abolition 
of  the  grist  tax.  The  first  vote  of  the  Chamber  for  the  immediate 
diminution  of  the  tax,  and  for  its  total  abolition  on  ist  January 
ga^^  «8*3,  had  been  opposed  by  the  Senate.  A  second  bill 
^"**^  was  passed  by  the  Chamber  on  r8th  July  1879,  pro- 
viding for  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  grist  tax  on  minor  cereals, 
and  for  its  total  abolitioa  on  ist  January  1884.  While  approving 
the  repeal  in  regard  to  minor  cereals,  the  Senate  (^th  January 
1880)  again  rejected  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  grinding  wheat  as 
prejiididal  to  national  finance.  After  the  general  election  of 
1880,  however,  the  Ministerialists,  aided  by  a  number  of  factious 
Conservatives,  passed  a  third  bill  repealing  the  grist  ux  on 
wheat  (loth  July  1880),  the  repeal  to  take  effect  from  the  ist  of 
Jaooary  1884  onwards.  The  Senate,  in  which  the  partisans  of 
the  ministry  had  been  increased  by  numerous  appointments  od 
hoc,  finally  set  the  seat  of  its  approval  upon  the  measure.  Not- 
withstanding this  pcospective  lose  of  revenue,  parliament  showed 
great  reluctance  to  vote  any  new  impost,  although  hardly  a  year 
previously  it  had  sanctioned  (50th  June  1879)  Depretis's  scheme 
for  spending  during  the  next  eighteen  years  £43,200,000  in 
btnlding  5000  Idknnetres  of  railway,  an  expenditure  not  wholly 
justified  by  the  importance  of  the  lines,  and  useful  principally 
as  a  source  of  electoral  sops  for  the  constituenu  of  ministerial 
deputies.  The  unsatisfactory  financial  condition  of  the  Florence. 
Rome  and  Naples  municipalities  necessitated  state  help,  but 
tlw  Chamber  nevertheless  proceeded  with  a  hght  heart  (23rd 
February  1881)  to  sanction  the  issue  of  a  foreign  loan  for 
£16,000,000,  with  a  view  to  the  abolition  of  the  forced  currency, 
thus  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  exchequer  a  k>ad  which 
three  years  huer  again  dragged  luly  into  the  gulf  of  chronic 
defiot* 
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In  no  modem  country  is  error  or  incompetence  on  the  part 
of  administrators  more  swiftly  followed  by  retribution  than  in 
Italy;  both  at  home  and  abroad  she  is  hemmed  in  ^^^^ 
by  pohtical  and  economic  conditions  which  leave  "'""^ 
little  margin  for  folly,  and  still  less  for  "  mental  and  moral 
insufficiency,"  such  as  had  been  displayed  by  the  Left.  Nemesis 
came  in  the  spring  of  t88i,  in  the  form  of  the  French  invasion 
of  Tunisia.  Guiccioli,  the  biographer  of  SeUa,  observes  that 
Italian  politicians  find  it  especially  hard  to  resist "  the  temptation 
of  appearing  crafty."  The  men  of  the  Left  believed  themselves 
subtle  enough  to  retain  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  foreign 
powers  whjk  coquetting  at  home  with  elements  which  some 
qf  these  powers  had  reason  to  regard  with  suspicion.  Italy, 
in  constant  danger  from  France,  needed  good  relations  with 
Austria  and  Germany,  but  could  only  attain  the  goodwill  of 
the  former  by  firm  treatment  of  the  revolutionary  Irredentist 
agitation,  and  of  the  latter  by  clear  demonstration  of  Italian 
will  and  ability  to  cope  with  all  anti-monarchical  forces.  Depretis 
and  Cairoii  did  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Hence,  when 
opportunity  offered  firmly  to  esublish  lulian  predominance  m 
the  central  Mediterranean  by  an  occupation  of  Tunisia,  they 
found  themselves  deprived  of  those  confidential  relations  with 
the  central  powers,  and  even  with  Great  Britain,  which  nught 
have  enabled  them  to  use  the  opportunity  to  full  advantage. 
The  conduct  of  Italy  in  declining  the  suggestions  received  from 
Count  Andrissy  and  General  Ignatiev  on  the  eve  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War— that  Italy  should  seek  compensation  in  Tunisia 
for  the  extension  of  Austrian  sway  in  the  Balkans — and  in 
subsequently  rejecting  the  German  suggestion  to  come  to  an 
arrangement  with  Great  Britain  for  the  occupation  of  Tunisia  as 
compensation  for  the  British  occupation  of  Cyprus,  was  certainly 
due  to  fear  lest  an  attempt  on  Tunisia  should  lead  to  a  war  with 
France,  for  which  Italy  knew  herself  to  be  totally  unprepared. 
This  very  unpreparedness.  however,  rendered  still  less  excusable 
her  treatment  of  the  Irredentist  agitation,  which  brought  her 
within  a  hair's-brcadth  of  a  confHct  with  Austria.  Although 
Cairoii,  upon  learning  of  the  Anglo-Ottoman  convention  in  regard 
to  Cyprus,  had  advised  Count  Corti  of  the  possibility  that  Great 
Britain  might  seek  to  pbcate  France  by  conniving  at  a  French 
occupation  of  Tunisia,  neither  he  nor  Count  Corti  had  any 
inkling  of  the  verbal  arrangement  made  between  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Waddington  at  the  Instance  of  Bismarck,  that,  when  con- 
venient, France  should  occupy  Tunisia,  an  agreement  afterwards 
confirmed  (with  a  reserve  as  to  the  eventual  attitude  of  Italy) 
in  despatches  exchanged  in  July  and  August  1878  between  the 
Quai  d'Orsay  and  Downing  Street.  Almost  up  to  the  moment 
of  the  French  occupation  of  Tunisia  the  Italian  government 
believed  that  Great  Britain,  if  only  out  of  gratitude  for  the  bearing 
of  Italy  in  connexion  with  the  Dulcigno  demonstration  in  the 
autumn  of  1880,  would  prevent  French  acquisition  of  the  Regency. 
Ignorant  of  the  assurance  conveyed  to  France  by  Lord  Granville 
that  the  Gladstone  cabinet  would  respect  the  engagements  of 
the  Beaconsfield-Salisbury  administration,  Cairoii,  in  deference 
to  Italian  public  opinion,  endeavoured  to  neutralize  the  activity 
of  the  French  consul  Roustan  by  the  appointment  of  an  equally 
energetic  Italian  consul,  Macd6.  The  rivalry  between  these 
two  officials  in  Tunisia  contributed  not  a  little  to  strain  Franco- 
Italian  relations,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  France  would  have 
precipitated  her  action  had  not  General  Menabrea,  Italian 
ambassador  in  London,  urged  his  government  to  purchase  the 
Tunis-Goletta  railway  from  th^  English  company  by  which  it 
had  been  constructed.  A  French  attempt  to  purchase  the  Kne 
was  upset  in  the  JSaglisb  courtSi  and  the  railway  was  finally 
secured  by  Italy  at  a  price  more  than  eight  times  its  real  value. 
This  pertinacity  engendered  a  belirf  in  France  that  Italy  was 
about  to  undertake  in  Tunisia  a  more  aggressive  policy  than 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  her  commercial  Interests.  Roustan 
therefore  hastened  to  extort  from  the  bey  concessions  calculated 
to  neutralize  the  advantages  ^ich  Italy  had  hoped  to  secure 
by  the  possession  of  iheTunis-Ooletia  line,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  French  government  prepared  at  Toulon  an  expeditionary 
corps  for  the  occupation  of  the  Regency.   In  the  spring  ol  i88k 
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the  Kioumir  tribe  was  rqx>fted  Co  have  attacked  a  Fvendi  force 
on  the  Algerian  border,  and  on  the  gtb  of  April  Roustan  informed 
the  bey  of  Tunis  that  France  would  chastise  the  assailants^ 
The  bey  issued  (utile  protests  to  the  powers.  On  the  s6th  of 
April  the  island  of  Tabarca  was  occupied  by  the  French,  Bizerta 
was  seized  on  the  and  of  May,  and  on  the  X2th  of  May  the  bey 
signed  the  treaty  of  Bardo  accepting  the  French  protectorate. 
France  undertook  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  Regency, 
and  assumed  the  representation  of  Tunisia  in  all  dfsBngs  with 
other  countries. 

Italian  indignation  at  the  French  coup  de  main  was  the 
deeper  on  account  of  the  apparent  duplicity  of  the  government 
of  the  Republic.  On  the  nth  of  May  the  French  foreign 
minister,  Barth£l£my  Saint  Hilaire,  had  officially  assured  the 
lulian  ambassador  in  Paris  that  France  "  had  too  thought  of 
occupying  Tunisia  or  any  part  of  Tunisian  territory,  beyond 
some  points  of  the  Rroumir  country."  This  assurance,  dictated 
by  Jules  Ferry  to  Barthti£my  Saint  Hilaire  in  the  presence  of 
the  Italian  ambassador,  and  by  him  telegraphed  ch  clair  to  Rome, 
was  considered  a  binding  pledge  that  France  would  not  materially 
alter  the  status  quo  in  Tunisia.  Documentssubsequently  published 
have  somewhat  attenuated  the  responsibility  of  Ferry  and 
Saint  Hilaire  for  this  breach  of  faith,  and  have  shown  that  the 
French  forces  in  Tunisia  aaed  upon  secret  instructiens  from 
General  Farre,  minister  of  war  in  the  Ferry  cabinet,  who  pursued 
a  policy  diametrically  opposed  to  the  official  dedarations  made 
by  the  premier  and  the  foreign  minister.  Even  had  this  circum- 
stance been  known  at  the  time,  it  could  scarcely  have  mitigated 
the  intense  resentment  of  the  whole  Italian  nation  at  an  event 
which  was  considered  tantamount  not  only  to  the  destruction- 
of  Italian  aspirations  to  Tunisia,  but  to  the  ruin  of  the  interests 
of  the  numerous  Italian  colony  and  to  a  constant  menace  against 
the  security  of  the  Sicilian  and  south  Italian  coasta. 

Had  the  blow  thus  struck  at  Italian  influence  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean induced  politicians  to  sink  for  a  while  their  personal 
differences  and  to  unite  in  presenting  a  firm  front  to  foreign 
nations,  the  crisis  in  regard  to  Tunisia  might  not  have  been 
wholly  unproductive  of  good.  Unfortunately,  oa  this,  as  on 
other  critical  occasions,  deputies  proved  themselves  incapable  of 
commoo  effort  to  promote  general  welfare.  While  excitement 
over  Tunisia  was  at  its  height,  but  before  the  situation  was 
irretrievably  compromised  to  the  disadvantage  of  Italy,  Cairoli 
t'lad  been  compelled  to  resign  by  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in 
the  Chamber.  The  only  politician  capable  of  dealing  adequately 
with  the  situation  was  Sella,  leader  of  the  Right,  and  to  Mm  the 
crown  appealed.  The  faction  leaders  of  the  Left,  though  divided 
by  personal  jealousies  and  mutually  incompatible  ambitions, 
agrwd  that  the  worst  evil  which  could  befall  Italy  would  be  the 
return  of  the  Right  to  power,  and  conspired  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  a  Sella  cabinet.  An  attempt  by  Depretis  to  re- 
compose  the  Cairoli  ministry  proved  fruitless,  and  after  eleven 
precious  days  had  been  lost,  Ring  Humbert  was  obliged,  on  the 
19th  of  April  1881 ,  to  refuse  Cairoli's  resignation.  The  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  Bardo  on  the  X2lh  of  May,  however,  compelled 
Cairoli  to  sacrifice  himself  to  popular  indignation.  Again  Sella 
was  called  upon,  but  again  the  dog-in-the-manger  policy  of 
Depretis,  Cairoli,  Nicotera  and  Baccarini,  in  conjunction  with 
the  intolerant  attitude  of  some  extreme  Conservatives,  proved 
fatal  to  his  endeavours.  Depretis  then  succeeded  in  recomposing 
the  Cairoli  cabinet  without  Cairoli,  Mandoi  being  placed  at  the 
fonagn  office.  Except  in  regard  to  an  increase  of  the  army 
estimates,  urgently  demanded  by  public  opinion,  the  new 
ministry  had  practically  no  programme.  Public  opinion  was 
further  irritated  against  France  by  the  massacre  of  some  Italian 
workmen  at  Marseilles  on  the  occasion  of  the  reitun  of  the 
French  expedition  from  Tunisia,  and  Depretis,  in  response  to 
public  feeling,  found  himself  obliged  to  mobilize  a  part  of  the 
militia  for  military  exercises..  la  this  condition  of  home  and 
foreign  affairs  occurred  disorders  at  Rome  in  connexion  with  the 
transfer  of  the  remains  of  Pius  IX.  from  St  Peter's  to  the  basiUca 
of  Saa  Lorenzo. ,  Most  of  the  responsibility  lay  with  the  Vatican, 
which  had  arranged  the  procession  in  the  way  best  calculated  to 


irriute  ItaUui  f<6cling,  bat  Bttle  excuse  can  be  offered  for  the 
failure  of  the  Italian  authorities  to  maintain  public  order.  !• 
conjunction  with  the  occupation  of  Tunisia,  the  effect  of  these 
disorders  was  to  exhibit  iuly  as  a  country  powerless  to  defeod 
its  interests  abroad  or  to  keep  peace  at  home.  The  scandal  is4 
the  pressure  of  foreign  Catholic  opinion  compelled  Depretis  it 
pursue  a  more  energetic  policy,  and  to  publish  a  forsaal  dedaiatiai 
of  the  intangibility  of  the  Law  of  Guarantees. 

Meanwhile  a  oonviaion  was  spreading  that  the  only  vty  d 
escape  from  the  dangerous  isoUtion  of  Italy  lay  in  doser  agre^ 
ment  with  Austria  and  Germany.  Depretis  tardHy 
recognized  the  need  for  such  agreement,  if  only  to  ^T^^ 
remove  the  "  coldness  and  invinciblediiidence  "  which,  xAan 
by  subsequent  confession  of  Mandni,  then  characterized 
the  attitude  of  the  central  powers;  but  he  was  opposed  to  uj 
formal  alliance,  lest  it  might  arouse  French  resentment,  while  tb 
new  Franco-Italian  treaty  was  still  imconduded,  and  the  for^ 
loan  lor  the  abolition  of  the  forced  currency  had  stUi  to  be 
floated.  He,  indeed,  was  not  disposed  to  concede  to  pol^ 
opinion  anything  beyond  an  increase  of  the  army,  n  mctse 
insistently  demanded  by  Garibaldi  and  the  Left.  The  Right  lik^ 
wise  desired  to  strengthen  both  army  and  navy,  but  advocsts! 
cordial  relations  with  Berlin  and  Vienna  as^  guarantee  agcat 
French  domineering,  and  aa  a  pledge  that  Italy  would  be  voock- 
safed  time  to  effect  her  armaments  without  disturbing  finsadd 
equilibrium.  The  Right  also  hoped  that  closer  accord  wtk 
Germany  and  Austria  would  compel  Italy  to  conform  her  hooe 
policy  more  nearly  to  the  prindples  of  order  prevailing  a 
those  empires.  More  resolute  than  Right  or  Lieft  was  tk 
Centre,  a  small  group  led  by^  Sidney  Sonnino,  n  yoe| 
politician  of  unusual  fibre,  which  sought  in  the  press  sad  a 
parliament  to  spread  a  conviction  that  the  only  sound  basis  kt 
Italian  policy  would  be  dose  alliance  with  the  central  powers  ni 
a  friendly  understanding  with  Great  Britam  in  regard  to  Medito- 
ranean  affairs.  The  prindpal  Italian  public  men  were  divided  a 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  an  alliance.  Peruzzi,  Lanza  aai 
Eionghi  pleaded  for  equal  friendship  with  all  powccs,  ad 
especially  with  France;  Crispi,  Minghetti,  Cadoma  and  otke^ 
including  Blanc,  secretary-general  to  the  foreign  office^  opea^j 
favoured  a  pro-Austrian  policy.  Austria  and  Germany,  homtm, 
scarcdy  redprocated  these  dispositions.  The  Irredentist  a^ 
tion  had  left  profound  traces  at  Berlin  as  well  as  at  Vieaoa,  ud 
had  given  rise  to  a  distrust  of  Depretis  which  nothing  had  yet 
occurred  to  aUay.  Nor,  in  view  of  the  comparative  weakness d 
Italian  armaments,  could  eagerness  to  find  an  ally  be  deemH 
condusive  proof  of  the  value  of  lulian  friendship.  Count  d 
Robilant.  Italian  ambassador  at  Vienna,  warned  his  govemmcst 
not  to  yield  too  readily  to  pro-Austrian  pressure,  lest  the  digoky 
of  Italy  be  compromised,  or  her  desire  for  an  alliance  be  granted 
on  onerous  terms.  Mandni,  foreign  minister,  who  was  as  aaxioei 
as  Depretis  for  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-Italian  commczd^ 
treaty,  gladly  followed  this  advice,  and  limited  his  efforts  to  tk 
m&i-Ac r.:.z.:L  cS  ^,.1....;  .mj,!, ,..•,.;.; t^  .J.,v'u,,c.  '*  ■" 
powors^  titcicpt  ID  regard  to  the  Roman  questic' 
and  disiadvanlaEcs  ai  an  Italian  oJlianre  '■ 
GerinaTsy  counlerbAliinccd  each  other- 
France  and  a  conlmiL&nc«: of  the  Irrfden'i 
fail  to  arous£  Aii;sircHGeri7i£Ln  hosiiUltj^y 
to  draw  ntii.t  to  ikt  centrM  f 
the  diflidence  of  France^  T 
Italy  could  count  upon  ■ 
could  not  mxike  of  Bri^ 
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VAtkiKi  the  smiport  of  Genotn  Catholics.  Wliat  nibtaaoe 
oould  Italy  have  offered  had  the  German  chanccllorv  seconded  by 
Austria,  and  assuredly  supported  by  France,  called  upon  Italy  to 
revise  the  Law  of  Guarantees  in  confornuty  with  CathoUc 
exigencies,  or  had  he  taken  the  initiative  of  making  papal  in« 
d^iendence  the  subject  of  an  international  conference  ?  Friend* 
th^  and  alliance  with  Catholic  Austria  and  powerful  Germany 
cQiUd  alone  hiy  this  spectre.  This  was  the  only  immediate 
advantage  Italy  could  hope  to  obtain  by  drawing  nearer  the 
central  Powers. 

The  political  conditions  of  Europe  favoured  the  realization 
of  Italian  desires.  Growing  rivalry  between  Austria  and  Russia 
in  the  Balkans  rendered  the  continuance  of  the  **  League  of  the 
Three  Emperors"  a  practical  impossibility.  The  Austro- 
Qerman  alUance  of  1879  formally  guaranteed  the  territory  of 
the  contracting  parties,  but  Austria  could  not  count  upon 
effectual  help  from  Germany  in  case  of  war,  since  Ri&sian  attack 
upoo  Austria  would  certainly  have  been  followed  by  French 
attack  upon  Germany.  As  in  i86o>i87o,  it  therefore  became  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance  for  Austria  to  retain  full 
disposal  of  all  her  troops  by  assuring  herself  against  Italian 
akggressTon.  The  tsar,  Alexander  III.,  under  the  impression  of 
the  assassination  of  bis  father,  desired,  however,  the  renewal 
of  the  Dreikaiserlntmd^  both  as  a  guarantee  of  Cun^>ean  peace 
4nd  as  a  conservative  league  against  revolulbnary  parties. 
The  German  emperor  shared  this  desire,  but  Bismarck  and  the 
Austrian  emperor  wished  to  substitute  for  the  imperial  league 
some  more  advantageous  combination.  Hence  a  tacit  imder* 
standing  between  Bismarck  and  Austria  that  the  latter  should 
profit  by  Italian  resentment  against  France  to  draw  Italy  into 
the  orbit  of  the  Austro-Germin  alliance.  For  the  moment 
Germany  was  to  hold  aloof  lest  any  active  initiative  on  her  part 
should  displease  the  Vatican,  of  whose  help  Bismarck  stood 
in  need. 

'  At  the  beginning  of  August  i88x  the  Austrian  press  mooted  the 
idea  of  a  visit  from  King  Humbert  to  the  emperor  Fnncis 
Joseph.  Count  di  Robilant,  anxious  that  Italy  should  not  seem 
U>  beg  a  smile  from  the  central  Powers. advised  Mancini  to  receive 
vith  caution  the  suggestfons  of  the  Austrian  press.  Depretis 
took  occasion  to  deny,  in  a  form  scarcely  courteous,,  the  prob* 
abiUty  of  the  visit.  Robilant's  opposition  to  a  precipitaie 
acceptance  of  the  Austrian  hint  was  founded  upon  fear  lest  Kmg 
Humbert  at  Vienna  might  be  pressed  to  disavow  Irredentist 
aspirations,  and  upon  a  desire  to  arrange  for  a  visit  of  the  emperor 
Francis  Joseph  to  Rome  in  return  for  King  Humbert's  visit  to 
Vienna.  Seeing  the  hesitation  of  the  Italian  government,  the 
Austrian  and  German  seou-official  press  redoubled  their  efforts 
to  bring  about  the  visit.  By  the  end  of  September  the  idea 
had  gained  such  ground  in  Italy  that  the  visit  was  practically 
settled,  and  on  the  7lh  of  October  Manciai  informed  Robilant 
(who  was  then  in  Italy)  of  the  fact.  Though  he  considered 
such  precipitation  impolilk,  Robilant.  finding  that  confidential 
information  of  Italian  intentwns  hsd  already  been  conveyed 
to  the  Austrian  government,  sought  an  interview  with  King 
Humbert,  and  on  the  17th  of  October  surted  for  Vienna  to  set  tie 
the  conditions  of  the  visit.  Depretis,  fearihg  to  jeopardize  the 
impending  condnsion  of  the  Franco- Italian  commercial  treaty, 
would  have  preferred  the  visit  to  take  the  U>tm  of  an  act  of 
personal  cottitesy  between  sovereigns.  TheAtiatriangovemraeot^ 
for  its  part,  desired  that  the  king  should  be  accompanied  by 
I>eprccis,  though  not  by  Mancini,  lest  the  presence  of  the  IiaUan 
foreign  minister  should  lend  to  the  occasion  too  nwrked  a  political 
character.  Mancini,  unable  to  bnM>k  exclusion,  insisted^  how* 
evter,  ipon  accompanying  the  king.  King-  Humbert  with 
Queen  Margheriia'  reached  Vienna  on  the  morning  of  the  ajth 
of  October^  and  stayed  at  the  Uofburg  until  the  31st  of  October 
IThe  visit  was  marked  by  the  gfcatest  cordiality.  Count  Robilant's 
Cears  of  inppporttme  presssre  with  regard  to  Icrcdentisn^ 
proving  groundless.  Both  in  Gormany  and  Austria  the  visit 
yeris  cosstrued  as  apreliminary  to  the  adhesion  of  Italy  lo  th« 
A^stco*Gerroan  alliance.  Count  Hatafeldt.  on  behalf  of  the 
German.  Fo^a  Q&co,  informed  .the..  Italioo  ambassador  in 


BeiliD  tfast  whatever  was  done  at  Vienna  would  be  reganled  as 
having  been  done  in  the  German  capital.  Nor  did  nascent 
irritation  in  France  prevent  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-Itallaa 
commercial  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  ^rd  of 
November. 

In  Italy  public  opinkm  as  a  whole  was  favourable  to  the  vtsft. 
especially  as  it  was  not  considered  an  obstacle  to  tbc  projected 
increase  of  the  army  and  navy.  Doubts,  however,  soon  sprang  up 
as  to  its  effect  upon  the  minds  of  Austrian  atatcsmoi,  since  on 
the  8th  of  November  the  language  employed  by  Killay  and  Count 
Andr&ssy  to  the  Hungarian  delegations  on  the  subject  of 
Irredentism  was  scarcely  calculated  to  soothe  Italian  susoepti- 
biliiies.  But  on  gth  November  the  European  situation  was 
suddenly  modified  by  the  formation  of  the  Gambatta  cabinet, 
and.  in  view  of  the  policy  of  revenge  with  which  Gambciu  was 
supposed  to  be  identified,  it  became  imperative  for  Bisi^arck  to 
assure  himself  that  luly  would  not  be  enticed  into  a  Francophil 
auitude  Jby  any  ooncession  Gambetta  might  offer.  As  usual 
when  dealing  with  weaker  nations,  the  German  chancellor  i«> 
sorted  to  intimidation.  He  not  only  re-estabh'shcd  the  Pnusian 
legation  to  the  Vatican,  suppressed  since  1874,  and  omitted 
ixom  the  imperial  message  to  the  Reichstag  (17th  November 
1881)  all  reference  to  King  Humbert's  visit  to  Vienna,  but  took 
occasion  00  the  20th  of  November  to  refer  to  Italy  as  a  country 
tottering  on  the  verge  of  rcvolotion,  and  opened  in  the  German 
semi-official  press  a  campaign  in  favour  of  an  international 
guarantee  for  the  independence  of  the  papacy.  These  manoeuvres 
produced  theirtcffect  upon  Italian  public  opinion.  In  the  long 
and  important  debate  upon  foreign  policy  in  the  Italian  Chamber 
of  Deputies  (6th  to  oth  December)  the  fear  was  repeatedly 
expressed  lest  Bismarck  should  seek  to  purchase  the  support 
of  German  Catholics  by  raising  the  Roman  question.  ^  Mancini, 
still  unwilling  frankly  to  adhere  to  the  Austro-German  alliance, 
found  his  policy  of  "friendshipall  round  "impeded  byGaaobeita's 
uncoOiplombing  attitude  in  regard  to  Tunisia.  Bismarck  nevero 
theless  continued  his  press  campaign  in  favour  of  the  temporal 
power  until,  reassured  by  Gambctta's  derisk>n  to  send  Rotistan 
back  to  Tunis  to  complete  as  minister  the  anii-Iuliaa  programme 
begun  as  consul,  be  finally  insthicted  his  organs  to  cmphasiae 
the  common  interests  of  Gemumy  and  Italy  on  the  occasion  of 
the  opening  of  the  St  Gothatd  tunnel  But  the  efiect  of  the 
German  press  campaign  could  not  be  efiaced  in  a  day.  At 
the  new.  year's  reccptwn  of  deputies  King  Humbert  aroused 
enthusiasm  by  a  significant  remark  that  Italy  intended  to  remain 
**  mistress  in  her  own  house  ";  while  Mancini  addressed  to  Count 
de  Launay.  Italian  ambassador  in  Berlin,  a  haughty  despatch, 
repudiating  the  supposition  that  the  pope  might  (as  Bisinarckiao 
emissaries  had  suggested  to  the  Vatican)  Obtain  abroad  greater 
spiritual  liberty  than  in  Rome^  or  that  closer  relations  between 
Italy  and  Germany.,  such  as  were  required  by  the  interests  and 
aspirations  of  the  two  countries,  could  be  jnade  in  any  way 
contingent  upon  a  flK>dificstion  of  Italian  freedom  of  action  In 
regard  to  home  affairs. 

The  sudden  fall  of  Gambdtta  (a6th  January .  iS&x)  having 
removed  the  foar  of  immediate  European  complications,  the 
cabinets  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  agnln  displayed  diiiidflnoe  towards 
Italy.  So  great  wss  Bismof  ck's  distrust  of  Italian  parliamentary 
instabiiity,^  his  doubts  of  Italian  capacity  for  offensive  wsrfore 
and  his  foar  of  the  Francophil  tendencies  of  Depretis,  that  for 
many  weeks  the  Italian  ambassador  at  Berlin  was  uoahle  to 
obtain  audienee-of  ihechancelfor.  Butforthe  Tunisian  question 
Italy  imght  again  have  been  drawn  ;into  the  wake  of  France. 
Alandni  tried  to  impede  the  orgnaiaation/of  Freneh  rule  in  the 
Regency  by  icfiisiag  to  lecogiUxe  the  i/caty  of  Bardo,,yct  so 
tardess  was  Bismarck  of  Italian  susceptjbiliiics  that  he  in- 
structed the  Gennas  constd  at  Tunis  to  rcoognizt  French  decrees. 
Partly  untier  the  influence  of  these  circumstances,  asd  partly 
in  response' to  persuasion  by  Baron  Blanc,  decretaryrgsneral 
for  foreign  affairs,  Mancini  instruaed  Count  di  Robilant  torOpen 
negotiations  for  an  Itafo^Anstrian  aUiascfr^-insttuOioQS  which 
Robilant  neglected  until  questioned  by  Count  Kaln^  on  the  sub- 
jca.    Thf  first  ^change  of  idcas-bct  wees  thel«(o  Go¥crltfnAas 
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proved  fruitlesi,  lince  IUln6ky,  somewlut  Cknc&l-mifided, 
waft  averse  from  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  alt  Italian 
territory,  and  Mancini  was  equally  unwilling  to  guaiantce  to 
Austria  permanent  possession  of  Trent  and  Trieste.  Mancini, 
moreover,  wished  the  treaty  of  alliance  to  provide  for  reciprocal 
protection  of  the  chief  interests  of  the  contracting  Powers, 
Italy  undertaking  to  second  Austria-Hungary  in  the  Balkans, 
and  Austria  and  Germany  pledging  themselves  to  support 
Italy  in  Mediterranean  questions.  Without  some  such  proviso 
haly  would,  in  Manctni's  opinion,  be  esposed  single-handed 
to  French  resentment.  At  the  request  of  Kaln6ky,  Mancini 
defined  his  proposal  in  a  memorandum,  but  the  illness  of  himself 
and  Depretis,  combined  with  an  untoward  discussion  in  the 
Italian  press  on  the  failure  of  the  Austrian  emperor  to  return  in 
Rome  King  Humbert's  visit  to  Vienna,  caused  negotiations  to 
drag.  The  pope,  it  transpired,  had  refused  to  receive  the 
emperor  if  he  came  to  Rome  on  a  visit  to  the  Quirinal,  and 
Francis  Joseph,  though  anxious  to  return  King  Humbert's 
visit,  was  unable  to  offend  the  feelings  of  his  Catholic  subjects. 
Meanwhile  (nth  May  1883)  the  Italian  parliament  adopted  the 
new  Army  Bill,  involving  a  special  credit  of  £5,100.000  for  the 
creation  of  two  new  army  corps,  by  which  the  war  footing  of  the 
regular  army  was  raised  to  nearly  850,000  men  and  the  ordinary 
military  estimates  to  £8,000,000  per  annum.  Garibaldi,  who. 
since  the  French  occupation  of  Tunis,  had  ardently  worked  for 
the  increase  of  the  army,  had  thus  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 

„ ^  _     desire  realized  before  his  death  at  Caprcra,  on  the  2nd 

of  June  1882.  '*  In  spirit  a  child,  in  character  a  man 
of  classic  mould,"  Garibaldi  had  remained  the  nation's 
idol,  an  almost  legendary  hero  whose  place  none  could  aspire 
to  fill.  Gratitude  for  his  achievements  and  sorrow  for  his  death 
found  expression  In  universal  mourning  wherein  king  and 
peasant  equally  joined.  Before  his  death,  and  almost  con- 
temporaneously with  the  passing  of  the  Army  Bill,  negotiations 
for  the  alliance  were  renewed.  Encouraged  from  Berlin,  Kaln6ky 
agreed  to  the  reciprocal  territorial  guarantee,  but  declined 
reciprocity  in  support  of  special  interests.  Mancini  had  therefore 
to  be  content  with  a  declaration  that  the  allies  would  act  in 
mutually  friendly  intelligence.  Depretis  made  some  opposition, 
but  finally  acquiesced,  and  the  treaty  of  triple  alliance  was  signed 
on  the  20th  of  May  1883,  five  days  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  Franco-Italian  commercial  treaty  in  Paris.  Though  partial 
Sigmstarm  «velations  have  been  made,  the  exact  tenor  of  the 
•rib0  treaty  of  triple  alliance  has  never  been  divulged. 
rrM<r.  It  is  known  to  have  been  concluded  for  a  period  of 
'**'•  five  years,  to  have  pledged  the  contracting  parties 

to  join  in  resisting  attack  upon  the  territory  of  any  one  of  thcra, 
and  to  have  specified  the  military  disposition  to  be  adopted  by 
each  in  case  attack  should  come  either  from  France,  or  from 
Russia,  or  from  both  simultaneously.  The  Italian  General 
Staff  is  said  to  have  undertaken,  in  the  event  of  war  against 
France,  to  operate  with  two  armies  on  the  north>westem  frontier 
against  the  French  arm^  dcs  Alpcs,  of  which  the  war  strength  is 
about  250.000  men.  A  third  Italian  army  would,  if  expedient, 
pass  into  Germany,  to  operate  against  either  France  or  Russia. 
Austria  undertook  to  guard  the  Adriatic  on  land  and  sea.  and 
to  help  Germany  by  checkmating  Russia  on  land.  Germany 
would  be  sufficiently  employed  in  carrying  on  war  against  two 
fronts.  Kaln6ky  desired  that  both  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and 
the  fact  of  its  conclusion  should*  remain  secret,  but  Bbmarck 
and  Mancini  hastened  to  hint  at  its  existence,  the  former  in  the 
Reichstag  on  the  i3th  of  June  1882,  and  the  latter  in  the  Italian 
semi-official  press.  A  revival  of  Irredentism  in  connexion  with 
the  execution  of  an  Austrian  deserter  named  Oberdank,  who 
after  escaping  into  Italy  endeavoured  to  return  to  Austria  with 
explosive  bombs  in  his  possession,  and  the  cordial  references  to 
France  made  by  Depretis  at  Stradella  (8th  October  1882). 
prevented  the  French  government  from  suspecting  the  exntence 
of  the  alliance,  or  from  ceasing  to  strive  after  a  Franco-Italian 
understanding.  Suspicion  was  not  aroused  until  March  188.1, 
when  Mandni,  in  defending  himself  against  strictures  upon  his 
icfoMl  to  00-operate  with  Great  fidtcin  in  Egypt,  practically 


revealed  the  eabteace  of  the  treaty,  thereby  inltatiDg  Fkasc 
and  destroying  Depcetis's  secret  hope  of  finding  in  the  tri^ 
alliance  the  advantage  of  an  Austro<»erman  guarantee  without 
the  disadvantage  of  French  enmity.  In  Italy  the  reveUtim 
of  the  treaty  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  except  by  the  Clefktk, 
who  were  enraged  at  the  blow  thus  strack  at  the  lesfioritirin 
of  the  pope's  temporal  power,  and  by  the  Radicals,  who  icarrJ 
both  the  inevitable  breach  with  republican  Fmnce  and  tk 
reinforcement  of  Italhn  oonstKutional  parties  by  iaixmacf 
with  strong  monarchical  states  such  as  Germany  and  Aanm. 
These  very  considerations  naturally  combined  to  recomaod 
the  fact  to  constitdttonalists,  who  saw  in  it,  besides  the  tcrritorxi 
guarantee,  the  elimination  of  the  danger  of  foreign  iatcrieraue 
in  the  relations  between  Italy  and  the  Vatican,  such  as  Bisoiaicl 
had  recently  threatened  and  such  as  France  was  bcfievedro^ 
to  propose. 

Nevertheless,  during  iu  first  period  (1^2-1887)  the  tripk 
alliance  failed  to  ensure  cordiality  between  the  contracL&f 
Powers.  Mandni  exerted  himself  in  a  hmdred  w^y%  to  soeck 
French  resentment.  He  not  only  refused  to  Join  Great  BritAJa 
in  the  Egyptian  expedition,  but  agreed  to  suspend  Italia 
consular  jurisdiction  in  Tanis,  and  deprecated  suspicioa  « 
French  designs  upon  Morocco.  His  efforts  were  worse  tkc 
futile.  France  remained  cold,  while  Bismavck  and  KaladkT 
distrustful  of  the  Radicalism  of  Depretis  and  Mancini.  assuiwc 
towards  their  ally  an  attitude  almost  hostile.  Possibly  Gcr«<asj 
and  Austria  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  secret  treaty  stgaed 
between  Austria,  Germany  and  Russia  on  the  2tst  of  hUKi 
1884.  and  ratified  during  the  meeting  of  the  three  emperors « 
Skierniewice  in  September  of  that  year,  by  which  Bismarck,  a 
return  for  **  honest  brokerage  **  in  the  Balkans,  is  understood 
to  have  obtained  from  Austria  and  Russia  a  promise  of  beat- 
volent  neutrality  in  case  Germany  should  be  **  forced  '*  to  wake 
war  upon  a  fourth  power — France.  Guaranteed  thus  agaea 
Russian  attack,  Italy  became  in  the  eyes  of  the  central  povcn 
a  negligible  quantity,  and  was  treated  accordingly.  Tboo^ 
kept  in  tlie  dork  as  to  the  Skiemiewkre  arrangement,  the  itahu 
government  soon  discovered  from  the  course  of  events  that  tk 
triple  alliance  hod  pracu'cally  lost  iU  object,  European  pcia 
having  been  assured  without  Italian  co-operation.  Meaaw^ 
France  provided  Italy  with  fresh  cause  for  uneasiness  by  ahatai 
her  hostility  to  Gemuiny.  Italy  in  consequence  drew  netm 
to  Great  Britain,  and  at  the  London  conference  on  the  Egypba 
financial  question  sided  with  Great  Britain  against  Austria  ard 
Ormany.  At  the  same  time  negotiations  took  place  vii^ 
Great  Britain  for  an  Italian  occupation  of  Massawa,  and  Mandai 
dreaming  of  a  vast  Angle-Italian  enterprise  against  the  MahdL 
expatiated  in  the  spring  of  1885  upon  the  glories  of  an  Angio- 
Italian  alliance,  an  indiscretion  which  drew  upon  him  a  scairdy- 
veilcd  dimenti  from  London.  Again  speaking  in  the  Chamber, 
Mancini  claimed  for  Italy  the  prindpsil  merit  in  the  condosiao 
of  the  triple  alliance,  but  declared  that  the  alliance  left  Ita)/ 
full  liberty  of  action  in  regard  to  interests  outside  its  scope, 
"  especially  as  there  was  no  possibility  of  obtaining  pcotectioa 
for  such  interests  from  those  who  by  the  alliance  had  not  noder • 
taken  to  protect  them."  These  wosds^  which  revealed  the 
absence  of  any  stipulation  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  Itabaa 
interests  in  the  Mediterranean,  created  lively  dissatisfactiea  is 
Italy  and  corresponding  satistection  in  France.  They  hastened 
Mancini's  downfall  (17th  June  1885),  and  prepared  the  adrc^ 
of  count  dl  Robilant,  who  thrse  months  later  succeeded  Maadii 
at  the  Italian  Foreign  Ofike.  Robilant,  for  whom  the  Skiernie- 
wice pact  was  no  secret,  followed  a  firmly  independent  poiky 
throughout  the  Bulgarian  crisis  of  1885-1886,  declining  to  be 
drawn  into  any  action  beyond  that  reqaired  by  the  treaty  d 
Berlm  and  the  protection  of  Italian  interesu  in  the  Balkans. 
Italy,  indeed,  came  out  of  the  Eastern  crisis  with  enhanced 
prestige  and  with  her  relations  to  Austria  greatly  improved 
Towards  Prince  Bismarck  Robilant  maintained  an  attitude 
of  dignified  independence,  and  as,  in  the  spring  of  18S6,  the 
moment  for  the  renewal  of  the  triple  aUiance  drew  near;  he 
profited  by  the  developoHnt  of  the  Bolgarian  crisb  and  the 
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thvestened  Fnnco-RuMiaii  understanding  to  secore  from  the 
ccdCtbI  powers  ** something  more"  than  the  bare  territorial 
guanntee  o(  the  original  treaty.  This  "something  more" 
consisted,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  arrangement,  with  the  help  of 
Aastxia  and  Germany,  of  an  Anglo-Itah'an  naval  understanding 
having  special  reference  CO  the  Eastern  question,  but  providing 
for  common  action  by  the  British  and  Italian  fleets  in  the 
MedHerranean  in  caseof  war.  A  vote  of  the  Italian  Chamber  on 
the  4th  of  Febmaiy  1887,  in  connexion  with  the  disaster  to  Italian 
troops  at  Dogali,  in  Abyssinia,  brought  about  the  resignation 
of  the  Depiretis-Robilant  cabinet.  The  crisis  dragged  for  three 
months,  and  before  its  definitive  solution  by  the  formation  of  a 
Depretis-Crispi  ministry,  Robilant  succeeded  (17th  March  1887) 
in  renewing  the  triple  alliance  on  terms  more  favourable  to 
fininm  Italy  than  those  obtained  in  1882.  Not  only  did  he 
mtwtJof  secure  concessions  from  Austria  and  Germany  corre- 
ca#  Tri^  sponding  in  some  degree  to  the  improved  state  of  the 
^'*"'^'  Italian  army  and  navy,  but,  in  virtue  of  the  Anglo- 
Itafian  understanding,  assured  the  practical  adhesion  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  European  policy  of  the  central  powers,  a  triumph 
probably  greater  than  any  registered  by  Italian  diplomacy 
snce  the  completion  of  national  unity. 

The  period  between  May  1881  and  July  1887  occupied,  in  the 
region  of  foreign  affairs,  by  the  negotiation,  conclusion  and 
renewal  of  the  triple  alliance,  by  the  Bulgarian  crisis 
and  by  the  dawn  of  an  Italian  colonial  policy,  was 
marked  at  home  by  urgent  political  and  economic 
problems,  and  by  the  parliamentary  phenomena  known  as 
tnsformismo.  On  the  apth  of  June  1881  the  Chamber  adopted  a 
FnuDchise  Reform  Bill,  which  increased  the  electorate  from 
600,000  to  3,000,000  by  lowering  the  fiscal  qualification  from 
40  to  19*80  lire  in  direct  taxation,  and  by  extending  the  suffrage 
to  all  persons  who  had  passed  through  the  two  lower  standards 
of  the  elementary  schools,  and  practically  to  all  persons  able 
to  read  and  write.  The  immediate  result  of  the  reform  was  to 
increase  the  political  influence  of  large  dties  where  the  prof)ortion 
of  ilBtcrate  workmen  was  lower  than  in  the  country  districts. 
and  to  exclude  from  the  franchise  numbers  of  peasants  and  small 
proprietors  who,  though  of  more  conservative  temperament 
and  of  better  economic  position  than  the  artizan  population  of 
the  large  towns,  were  often  unable  to  fulfil  the  scholarship 
qualification.  On  the  12th  of  April  1883  the  forced  currency  was 
formally  abolished  by  the  resumption  of  treasury  payments 
in  gold  with  funds  obtained  through  a  loan  of  £14.500.000  issued 
in  London  on  the  sth  of  May  1882.  Owing  to  the  hostility  of 
the  French  market,  (he  loan  was  covered  with  difficulty,  and, 
tlKnigh  the  gold  premium  fell  and  comTncrcial  exchanges  were 
temporarily  facilitated  by  the  resumption  of  cash  payments. 
it  is  doubtful  whether  these  advantages  made  up  for  the  burden  of 
£640.000  additional  annual  Interest  thrown  upon  the  exchequer. 
On  the  6lh  of  March  1885  parliament  finally  sanctioned  the 
conventions  by  which  state  railways  were  farmed  out  to  three 
private  companies — the  Mediterranean,  Adriatic  and  Sicilian. 
The  railways  redeemed  in  1875-1876  had  been  worked  in  the 
interval  by  the  government  at  a  heavy  loss.  A  commission  of 
inquiry  reported  in  favour  of  private  management.  The  conven- 
tions, concluded  for  a  period  of  sixty  years,  but  terminable  by 
either  party  after  twenty  or  forty  years,  retained  for  the  slate 
the  possession  of  the  lines  (except  the  southern  railway,  viz. 
the  line  from  Bologna  to  Brindisi  belonging  to  the  Society 
Meridionale  to  whom  the  Adriatic  lines  were  now  farmed),  but 
sold  rolling  stock  to  the  companies,  arranged  various  schedules 
of  state  subsidy  for  lines  projected  or  in  course  of  construction, 
guaranteed  interest  on  the  bonds  of  the  companies  and  arranged 
for  the  division  of  revenue  between  the  companies,  the  reserve 
fund  and  the  state.  National  control  of  the  railways  was  secured 
by  a  proviso  that  the  directors  roust  be  of  Italian  nationality. 
Depretis  and  his  colleague  Genala,  minister  of  public  works, 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  securing  parliamentary  sanction  for 
the  conventions,  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  defective 
character,  as  from  the  opposition  of  local  interests  anxious  to 
extort  new  lines  from  the  government.  In  fact,  the  conventions 


were  only  voted  by  a  majority  of  twenty-three  votes  after  the 
government  had  undertaken  to  increase  the  length  of  new  stale- 
bullt  lines  from  1500  to  2500  kilometres.  Unfortun- 
ately, the  calculation  of  probable  railway  revenue  on  T»«  nri^ 
which  the  conventions  had  been  based  proved  to  be  ^^.^J^ 
enormously  exaggerated.  For  many  years  the  37  J  %  '^ 
of  the  gross  revenue  (less  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  rolling 
stock,  incumbent  on  the  state)  scarcely  sufficed  to  pay  the 
interest  on  debts  incurred  for  railway  construction  and  on 
the  guaranteed  bonds.  Gradually  the  increase  of  traffic  coo- 
sequent  upon  the  industrial  development  of  Italy  decreased 
the  annual  losses  of  the  state,  but  the  position  of  the  government 
in  regard  to  the  railways  still  remained  so  unsatisfactory  as  to 
render  the  resumption  of  the  whole  system  by  the  stale  on  the 
expiration  of  the  first  period  of  twenty  years  in  1905  inevitable. 

Intimately  bound  up  with  the  forced  currency,  the  railway 
conventions  and  public  works  was  the  financial  quesu'on  in 
general.  From  1876,  when  equilibrium  between  ^^, 
expenditure  and  revenue  had  first  been  attained, 
taxation  yielded  steady  annual  surpluses,  which  in  1881  reached 
the  satisfactory  level  of  £2,120,000.  The  gradual  abolition  of 
the  grist  tax  on  minor  cereals  diminished  the  surplus  in  1882 
to  £236,000,  and  in  1883  to  £1 10.000,  while  the  total  repeal  of  the 
grist  tax  on  wheat,  which  took  effect  on  the  ist  of  January  1884, 
coincided  with  the  opening  of  a  new  and  disastrous  period  of 
deficit.  True,  the  repeal  of  the  grist  tax  was  not  the 
only,  nor  possibly  even  the  principal,  cause  of  the  deficit. 
The  policy  of  *'  fiscal  transformation  "  inaugurated  by  the 
Left  increased  revenue  from  indirect  taxation  from  £17,000,000 
in  1876  to  more  than  £24,000,000  in  1887,  by  substituting 
heavy  corn  duties  for  the  grist  tax,  and  by  raising  the 
sugar  and  petroleum  duties  to  unprecedented  levels.  But 
partly  from  lack  of  firm  financial  adnunistration,  partly 
through  the  increase  of  mib'tary  and  naval  expenditure  (which 
In  1887  amounted  to  £9,000,000  for  the  army,  while  special 
efforts  were  made  to  strengthen  the  navy),  and  principally 
through  the  constant  drain  of  railway  construction  and  public 
works,  the  demands  upon  the  exchequer  grew  largely  to  exceed 
the  normal  increase  of  revenue,  and  necessitated  the  contraction 
of  new  debts.  In  their  anxiety  to  remain  in  office  Depretis  and 
the  finance  minister,  Magliani,  never  hesitated  to  mortgage 
the  fiiuncial  future  of  their  country.  No  concession  could  be 
denied  to  deputies,  or  groups  of  deputies,  whose  support  was 
indispensable  to  the  h'fe  of  the  cabinet,  nor,  under  such  conditions, 
was  it  possible  to  place  any  effective  check  upon  administrative 
abuses  In  which  politicians  or  their  electors  were  interested. 
Railways,  roads  and  harbours  which  contractors  had  undertaken 
to  construct  for  reasonable  amounts  were  frequently  made  to 
cost  thrice  the  original  estimates.  Minghetti,  in  a  trenchant 
exposure  of  the  parUamentary  condition  of  Italy  during  this 
period,  cites  a  case  in  which  a  credit  for  certain  public  works 
was,  during  a  debate  in  the  Chamber,  increased  by  the  govern- 
ment from  £6,600,000  to  £9,000,000  in  order  to  conciliate  local 
political  interests.  In  the  spring  of  1887  Genala,  minister  of 
public  works,  was  taken  to  task  for  having  sanctioned  expenditure 
of  £8o,ooo/x>o  on  railway  construction  while  only  £40,000,000 
had  been  included  in  the  estimates.  As  most  of  these  credit$ 
were  spread  over  a  series  of  years,  succeeding  administrations 
found  their  financial  liberty  of  action  destroyed,  and  were 
obliged  to  cover  deficit  by  constant  issues  of  consolidated  stock. 
Thus  the  deficit  of  £940,000  for  the  financial  year  1 885-1886 
rose  to  nearly  £2,920,000  in  1887-1888,  and  In  188^-1889 
attained  the  terrible  level  of  £9,400,000. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  many  and  serious  shortcomings, 
the  long  series  of  Depretis  administrations  was  marked  by  the 
adoption  of  some  useful  measures.  Besides  the  realization  of 
the  formal  programme  of  the  Left,  consisting  of  the  repeal  of 
the  grist  tax,  the  aboUtion  of  the  forced  currency,  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage  and  the  devefopment  of  the  railway  system^ 
Depretis  bid  the  foundation  for  land  tax  re-assessment  by  intro- 
ducing a  new  cadastral  survey.  Unfortunately,  the  new  survey 
was  made  largely  optional,  so  that  provinces  which  had  reasr'^ 
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io  hope  for  a  duninution  of  land  lax  under  a  revised  aasessmeBt 
hastened  to  complete  their  survey,  while  others,  in  which  the 
average  of  the  land  tax  was  below  a  normal  assessment, 
neglected  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  scheme.  An 
important  undertaking,  known  as  the  Agncultural  Inquiry, 
brought  to  light  vast  quantities  of  information  valuable  for 
future  agrarian  Legislation.  The  year  1885  saw  the  introduction 
and  adoption  of  a  measure  embodying  the  principle  of  employers' 
liability  for  accidents  to  workmen,  a  principle  subsequently 
extended  and  more  equitably  defined  in  the  spring  of  1899. 
An  effort  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  mercantile  marine 
was  made  in  the  same  year,  and  a  convention  was  concluded 
with  the  chief  lines  of  passenger  steamers  to  retain  their  fastest 
vessels  as  auxiliaries  to  the  fleet  in  case  of  war.  Sanitation  and 
public  hygiene  received  a  potent  impulse  from  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  1884,  many  of  the  unhcalihicst  quarters  in  Naples 
and  other  cities  being  demolished  and  rebuilt,  with  funds  chiefly 
furnished  by  the  slate.  The  movement  was  strongly  supported 
by  King  Humbert,  whose  intrepidity  in  vbiting  the  most 
dangerous  sp)ots  at  Busca  and  Naples  while  the  epidemic  was 
at  its  height,  reassuring  the  panic-stricken  inhabitants  by  his 
presence,  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  his  peoph;  and  the  admiration 
of  Europe. 

During  the  accomplishment  of  these  and  other  reforms  the 
condition  of  parliament  underwent  profound  change.  By  degrees 
,.  the  administrations  of  the  Left  had  ceased  to  rely 

mfrnrffv"  solely  upon  the  Liberal  sections  of  the  Chamber,  and 
had  carried  their  most  important  bills  with  the  help 
of  the  Right.  This  process  of  transformation  was  not  exclusively 
(he  work  of  Depretis,  but  had  been  initialed  as  early  as  1873, 
when  a  portion  of  the  Right  under  Minghetti  had,  by  joining 
llic  Le-fi .  overt  u?ucd  the  La ii^ra  Sella  cabinet.  In  1876  Minghetti 
himfi^ir  had  falkn  a  viclitu  lo  s  imilar  defection  of  Conservative 
dppuii^ti,  The  practical  aanii  laiion  of  the  old  Right  in  the 
dec  I  Ions  of  1876  opened  a  nttv  parliamentary  era.  Reduced  in 
number  lo  Ie5$  ili;in  one  htmdrcJ,  and  radically  changed  in  spirit 
and  composllion,  the  RigVil:  j-^r^  :  way,  if  not  lo  despair,  at  least 
lo  a.  despondency  unsulf'.  »  opposition  party.    Though  on 

inorc  than  out  occasiim  al  rancour  against  the  men  of 

the  Moderalc  Ltfl  prcvL..  .  .  ^e  Right  from  following  Bella's 
advice  and  rv'gaining,  by  ljrk  ly  coalilion  with  cognate  parlia- 
mentary elements,  a  ptort^on  oi  its  former  influence,  the  bulk  of 
the  parly,  with  singubr  tncotisiilcncy,  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
lo  the  Liberal  cabincU.  The  process  was  accelerated  by  Sella 's 
Ulne^anddeiith  (i4ih  March  i.'^^),  an  event  which  cast  profound 
dEscouraficmcril  over  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  Conservatives 
ind  Modc-rafc  Ltlitrals,  by  whi<m  Sella  had  been  regarded  as  a 
supreme  fK^Ullcnnl  rcscr\"c,  as  a  statesman  whose  experienced 
vtgour  ana  patriollt  ^gacliy  night  have  been  trusted  to  lift 
Ilaly  ffotn  nny  depth  ol  fnlfy  or  misfortune.  By  a  strange 
anomaly  the  RaiJJLuJ  njuuiurui  brought  forward  by  the  Left 
diminished  instead  of  increasing  the  distance  between  it  and  the 
Conservatives.  Numerically  insuflicient  to  reject  such  measures, 
and  lacking  the  fibre  and  the  cohesion  necessary  for  the  pursuance 
of  a  far-sighted  policy,  the  Right  thought  prudent  not  to  employ 
its  strength  in  uncompromising  opposition,  but  rather,  by  sup^ 
porting  the  government,  to  endeavour  to  modify  Radical  legisla- 
tion in  a  Conservative  sense.  In  every  case  the  calculation  proved 
fallacious.  Radical  measures  were  passed  unmodified,  and  the 
Right  was  compelled  sadly  lo.  accept  the  accomplished  fact. 
Thus  it  was  with  the  abolition  of  the  grist  lax,  ihe  reform  of  the 
suffrage,  the  railway  conventions  and  many  other  bills.  A\'hcn, 
in  course  of  lime,  the  extended  suffrage  increased  the  Republican 
and  Extreme  Radical  elements  in  the  Chamber,  and  the  Liberal 
**  Penlarchy  "  (composed  of  Crispi,  CairoH,  Nlcotcra,  Zanardelli 
and  BaccarinO  assumed  an  attitude  of  bitter  hostilily  to  Depretis, 
the  Right,  obeying  the  impulse  of  Minghetti,  rallied  openly 
lo  Depretis.  lending  him  aid  without  which  his  prolonged  term 
of  office  would  have  been  impossible.  The  result  was  parlia- 
mentary chaos,  baptized  trasjormismo.  Tn  May  1883  this  process 
received  official  recognition  by  the  elimination  of  the  Radicals 
Zanardelli  and  Baccarini  from  the  Dcpictis  cabinet,  while  in 


the  course  of  1884  a  Comervative,  SSgnor  Biandieif ,  was  ciectod 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber,  and  another  Consenrative, 
General  Ricotti,  appointed  to  the  War  Office.  Though  Deprnii, 
at  the  end  of  his  life  in  1887,  showed  signs  of  rcpcntinf  of  tk 
confusion  thus  created,  he  had  established  a  parliamemLa.7 
system  destined  largely  lo  sterilizo  and  vitute  the  po&tkal  Us 
of  luly. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  vicissitudet  of  home  and  forep 
policy  under  the  Left  there  grew  up  in  Italy  a  marked  Vcada^j 
towards  colonial  enterprise.  The  tendency  itself  dated 
from  1869,  when  a  congress  of  the  Italian  chambers  ol  _f^ 
commerce  at  Genoa  had  urged  the  Lanza  cabinet  to 
establish  a  commercial  dcp6t  on  the  Red  Sea.  On  the  nth  d 
March  1870 an  Italian  shipper,  Signor  Rubattino,  had  bought  tie 
bay  of-Assab,  with  the  neighbouring  island  of  Darroakich»  frsr 
Beheran,  sultan  of  Raheita,  for  £1880,  the  funds  being  fainisiiec 
by  the  government.  The  Egyptian  government  being  ttswiHisr 
to  recognize  the  sovereignly  of  Beheran  over  Assab  or  hb  rt^x 
to  sell  territory  to  a  foreign  power,  Visconti-Venosta  tiioogbi  it 
opportune  not  then  to  occupy  Assab.  No  further  step  was  Lika 
until,  at  the  end  of  1879,  Rubattino  prepared  to  cstal^h  t 
commercial  station  at  Assab.  The  British  government  raa^ 
inquiry  as  to  his  intentions,  and  on  the  igih  of  April  \t-K 
received  a  formal  undertaking  from  Cairoli  that  Assab  ^kvM 
never  be  fortified  nor  be  made  a  military  csiablishmciit.  B!«:r< 
while  (January  18S0)  stores  and  materials  were  landed,  and  A«sb 
was  permanently  occupied.  Eighteen  months  later  a  party  si 
Italian  sailors  and  explorers  under  Lieutenant  Biglieri  asd 
Signor  Giulietti  were  massacred  in  Egyptian  territory.  Ecpt 
however,  refused  to  make  thorough  inquiry  into  the  massacn, 
and  was  only  prevented  from  occupying  Raheita  and  ccuning  k:*j 
conflict  with  llaly  by  the  good  offices  of  Lord  Granville,  «1» 
dissuaded  the  Egyptian  government  from  enforcing  its  vs%t 
rcignly.  On  the  2oih  of  September  1881  Beheran  fonazij 
acccptctf  ItaUan  protection,  and  in  the  following  Fcbruar)-  a 
Anglo-Italian  convention  established  the  Italian  title  to  Aselh 
on  condition  that  Italy  should  formally  recognise  the  siizcrair::; 
of  the  Porte  and  of  the  khcdive  over  the  Red  Sea  coast,  ud 
should  prevent  the  transport  of  arms  and  munitions  of  vx 
Ihrough  the  territory  of  Assab.  This  convention  vas  ners 
recognized  by  the  Porte  nor  by  the  Egyptian  govemmenl.  A 
month  later  (loth  March  1882)  Rubattino  made  overbid  estal&h- 
mcnt  to  the  Italian  government,  and  on  the  X2th  of  Juik  iL* 
Chamber  adopted  a  bill  constituting  Assab  an  Italian  cnre 
colony. 

Within  four  weeks  of  the  adoption  of  this  bill  the  bombaidisa: 
of  Alexandria  by  the  British  fleet  (nth  July  1SS2)  opcaed  la 
era  destined  profoundly  to  affect  the  colonial  position  of 
Italy.  The  revolt  of  Arabi  Pasha  (September  1881)  JjL^ 
had  led  to  the  meeting  of  an  ambassadorial  conference  0^,^! 
at  Constantinople,  promoted  by  Mancini,  Italioji 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  Eun^*:: 
intervention  in  Egypt  and  the  permanent  establisbraent  of  tz 
Anglo-French  condominium  to  the  detriment  of  Italian  influtr.r 
At  the  opening  of  the  conference  (ijrd  June  1882)  Italy  seccrr 
the  signature  of  a  self-denying  protocol  whereby  all  the  gcni 
powers  undertook  to  avoid  isolated  action;  but  the  rapid  devefefr 
ment  of  the  crisis  in  Egypt,  and  the  refusal  of  France  to  cr- 
operate  with  Great  Britain  in  the  restoration  of  order,  neccssita'.el 
vigorous  aclion  by  the  latter  alone.  In  view  of  the  Frctci 
refusal.  Lord  Granville  on  the  27th  of  July  invited  Italy  to  fia 
in  restoring  order  in  Egypt;  but  Mancini  and  Depretis,  : 
spile  of  the  efforts  of  Crispi,  then  in  lA)ndon,  declined  iIj 
offer.  Financial  considerations,  lack  of  pro[>cr  transports  for  2: 
expeditionary  corps,  fear  of  displeasing  France,  disblie  cf  i 
"  policy  Of  adventure,*' misplaced  deference  towards  the  ambass 
dorial  conferdnce  in  Conslantinople,  and  unwillingness  to  thyar. 
the  current  of  Italian  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  EoTtii: 
*•  nationalists,"  were  the  chief  motives  of  the  Italian  refus;il 
which  had  the  effect  of  somewhat  estranging  Great  Britain  sr' 
Italy.  Anglo-Italian  relations,  however,  regained  their  iKirr^ 
cordiality  two  years  later^and  found  expression  Jn  the  sup|Mx: 
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ktti  by  Tuly  to  die  BrHkli  propoid  •k  tbe  London  coofei^ee  -mi 
the  £g3rptian  citwstioD  July  18^4).  About  th«  same  ^int 
Mancini  wu  iafonned  by  the  lufian  agent  in  Cairo  tlMt  Great 
Britain  w6ukl  be  well  disposed  towards  an  ektehsion  of  Italian 
influence  on  the  RedSea  eoast.  Having  sounded  Lord  OrenvlUe, 
Mandni  received  encouragement  to  seize  BeBnl  and  Maaaawa, 
in  view  of  the  projected  MStrittfon  of  the  Egyptian  zone  of 
military  occupation  consequent  on  the  Mahdbt  rising  in  the 
Sudan.  Lord  Granville  further  inquired  whether  Italy  would 
co-operate  in  paci/ytng  the  Sudan,  and  received  an  affirmative 
reply.  Italian  action  was  hastened  by  news  that,  in  December 
1884.  an  exploring  party  under  Signor  Bianchi,  royal  com- 
missioner for  Assab»  had  been  massacred  in  the  Aussa  (Danakil) 
country,  an  event  which  aroused  in  Italy  a  desire  to  punish  the 
assassins  and  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  still  unpunished 
massacre  of  Signor  Giulietti  and  his  companions.  Partly  to 
satisfy  public  opinion,  partly  in  ordier  to  profit  by  the  favourable 
disposition  of  the  British  government,  and  partly  In  the  hope  of 
remedying  the  enor  committed  in  t88a  by  refusal  to  coK)peraie 
with  Great  Britain  in  Egypt,  the  Italian  government  in  January 
1885  despatched  an  expedition  undet  Admiral  Caimi  and  Colonel 
Saletu  to  occupy  Massawa  and  Beihil.  The  occupation,  effeaed 
on  the  5th  of  February.  *»as  accelerated  by  fear  Icit  Italy  ipight 
be  forestalled  by  Prance  or  Russia,  both  of  which  powcre  were 
inspected  of  desiring  to  establish  themselves  firmly  on  the  Red 
Sea  and  to  exerdse  a  protectorate  over  Abyssima.  News  of  the 
occupation  reached  Europe  simultaneously  with  the  tidings  of  the 
fall  of  Khartum,  an  event  which  disappointed  Itaffan  hopes* of 
miUtary  co-operation  with  Great  Britain  \n  the  Sudan.  The 
reagnation  of  the  Gladstone-Granville  cabinet  further  prechidcd 
the  projected  Italian  occupation  of  Suakin.  and  the  Italians, 
wisely  refraining  from  an  independent  attempt  to  succour 
Kassala,  then  besieged  by  the  Mahdists,  bent  their  efforts  to  the 
increase  of  theh*  zone  of  occupation  around  Massawa.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  Italian  tone  excited  the  suspicions  of  John,  negus 
of  Abyssinia,  whose  lipprehensions  were  assiduously  fomented 
by  Alda,  ras  df  Tigrt,  and  by  French  and  Greek  adventurers, 
ftfeasurcs,  apparently  successful,  were  taken  to  reassure  the  negus, 
but  shortly  afterwards  protection  inopportunely  accorded  by 
Italy  to  enemies  of  Ras  Alula,  induced  the  Abyssinians  to  enter 
upon  tostilities.  In  January  18S6  Ras  Alub  raided  thevOlage  of 
Wa,  to  the  west  of  Zub,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  year  (23rd 
November)  Wa  was  occtipicd  by  the  irreguhr  troops  of  General 
Oeni,  who  bad  superseded  Colonel  Salettaat  Massawa.  Angered 
by  this  step,  Ras  Alula  took  prisoner  the  members  of  an  Italian 
exploring  party  commanded  by  Count  Salimbcni.  and  held  them 
as  hostages  for  the  cvacuat  ion  of  Wa.  General  Gcn6  ne\*crihclcss 
reinforced  Wa  and  pushed  forward  a  detachment  lb  Saati.  Oh 
the  75th  of  January  1887  Ras  Alula  attacked  SaatI,  but  Wai 
repulsed  with  loss.  On  the  following  day,  however,  the  Abys- 
sinians succeeded  In  surprising,  near  the  village  of  Dogali.  an 
ItaUan  force  of  524  officers  and  men  under  Colonel  De  Crisloforis. 

who  were  convoying  provisions  to  the  garrfsOn  of  Saati. 

The  Abyssinians,  20.000  strong.  spee(h1y  overwhelmed 

the  small  Italian  force,  which,  after  exhausting  its 
ammunllton,  was  destroyed  where  it  stood.  One  man  only 
escaped.  Four  hundred  and  seven  men  and  twenty-three  officers 
were  killed  outright,  and  one  officer  and  eighty-one  men  wounded. 
Dead  and  wounded  alike  were  horribly  mutilated  by  order  of 
Alula.  Fearing  a  new  attack.  General  Gen^  withdrew  his  forces 
from  Saati,  Wa  and  Arafali;  but  the  losses  of  the  Abyssinians 
at  Saail  and  Dogali  had  been  so  heavy  as  to  dissuade  Alula  from 
further  hostilities. 

In  Italy  the  disaster  of  Dogali  produced  consternation,  and 
caused  the  fall  of  the  DepreiisRobiUm  cabinet.  The  Chacnbcr, 
AhjfMn   ***8^''  '°'  revenge,  voted  a  credit  of  £200,000.  and 

^nctioned  the  despatch  of  reinforcements.  Mean- 
while Signor  Crispl,  who.  though  averse  from  colonial  adventure, 
desired  to  vindicate  Italian  honour,  entered  the  Dcprciis  cabinet 
as  minister  of  the  interior,  and  obtained  from  parliament  a  new 
credit  of  £8oo.ooQ  In  November  18S7  a  strong  expedition  under 
General  di  San  Marzano  raised  the  strength  of  the  Massawa 
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gitriiOB'  to  nudkf  ^,odO'ttien.  Tfie  BHtfcb  go««vftmoiti 
dekiMuft'ol  preventing  an  ItahvAbyttinfan  conflict,  which  eobhl 
bnt  strengtiien  the  position  ot  tbo  Mahdists,  deipatdied  Mf  ^ 
(afterwirds  Sif^  Gerald  FOttai  fttrt»  Massawa  on  the  ^th  Of 
October  lo  mediate  with  thenegus.  The  mission  proved  fruitleto. 
Portal  returned  to  Maasawa  on  the  25th  of  December  f887,  and 
warned  the  ItaHana  that  John  was  preparing  to  atuck  them  in 
the  foOowmg  spring  with  an  army  ^  100,000  men.  On  the  d8ib ' 
of  Mafth  1868  the  negus  indeed  descended  from  the  Abyssinian 
high  phiteau  in  the  direction  of  Saati,  but  finding  the  Italian  posi« 
tion  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  assault,  temporiced  and  opened ' 
negotiations  for  peace.  His  tactics  failed  to  entice  the  ItaUans 
from  their  position,  and  on  the  3rd  of  April  sickness  among  his 
men  compelled  John  to  withdraw  the  Abysslraan  army.  The  negod-  '• 
next  marehed  against  Menelek,  k!ng  of  Sboa,  whose  neutraUty 
Italy  had  purehased  with  5000  Remington  rifles  afnl  a  supply  of 
ammunition,  but  found  him  with  80,000  men  too  strongly  em 
trenched  to  be  successfully  attacked.  Tidings  of  a  new  Mahdist 
incursion  into  Abyssinian  territory  reaching  the  negus  induced 
him  to  postpone  the  settlement  of  his  quarrel  with  Menelek  unlff 
the  dervishes  had  been  chastised.  Mardiing  towards  the- Blue 
Nile,  he  joined  battle  with  the  Mahdlstsj  hot  oii  the  toih  of 
Mareh  1880  was  killed,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  near  GaUabat. 
His  death  gave  rise  to  an  Abyssinian  war  of  suceession  between 
Mangashi,  nat'unLl  son  of  John,  and  Menelek,  grandson  of  fhr 
Negus  Sella«Sellassll  Menelek,  by  means  of  Count  Antoneltt. 
resident  in  the  Shoa  cotmtry,  re<)uested  Italy  to  execiMe  a 
dfrersion  in  his  favour  by  occupyihg  Asmari  and -Other  points  on' 
the  high  plateau.  Antonelli  profited  by  the  situation  to  obtain 
Menelek's  signature  to  a  treaty  (hdng  the  frontier)  of  the  luKan  • 
cobny  and  defining  Italo^Abysslnian  relations.  The  treaty,! 
signed  at  Uccialli  on  the  2nd  of  May  i8<)0,  arranged  ^^r 
regular  intercourse  between  Italir  and  Abyssinia  and  •  ij^^gf 
ctTuceded  to  Italy  a  portion  of  the4i^  plateau,  with  ' 
the  positions  of  Halaf,  Saganefti  and  Asmari.  The  main  poin^ 
of  the  treaty,  however,  tty  in  datise  17:— 

•'  His  Majesty  the  king  dK  kings  of  Ethiopia  consents  to  make  Use 
of  thegovemmem  of  His  Matrsty  the  king  Of  Italy  for  the  irtatfment 
of  all  questions  concerning  oKher  powers  and  goveromcntv" 

Upon  this  clause  Italy  founded  her  claim  to  a  protectorate  over 
Abyssinia.  In  September  ^889  the  treaty  of  Uccialli  was  ratified^ 
in  Italy  by  Menelek 's  lieutenant,  the  Ras  Makonnen.  Makonnen 
further  concluded  with  the  Italian  premier.  Crispi.  a  convention 
whereby  Italy '  recogntied  Menelek  as  emperor  of  Ethiopia, 
Menelek  reeognizW  the  Italian  colony,  and  arranged  foi'  a  spe<!ial 
Itato-Abyssfnfan  currency  and  for  a  h)an  Ort  the  nth  Of  October 
Italy  communicated  artlde  ty  of  the  treaty  of  UcdaUi  to  the 
European  powers,  interpretihg  it  as  a  valid  title  to  an  Italian 
protectorate  over  Abyssinia.  Russiaalone  neglected  to  take  note ' 
of  the  communication,  and  persisted  in  the  hostile  attitude  she 
had  assumed  at  the  moment  of  the  occupation  of  Massawa. 
Meanwhile  the  Itahan  mim  coined  thalers  bearing  the  portrait 
of  Ring  Humbert,  with  an  Inscription  refcrrmg  to  the  Italian 
protectorate,  and  on  the  tst  of  January  (890  a  royal  decree  con* 
ferrcd  upon  the  colony  the  name  Of  **  Eritrea.*' 

In  the  colony  itself  General  Baldissera.  who  had  replaced 
General  Saletta.  delayed  the  movement  against  MangashI 
desired  by  Menelek.  The  Italian  general  would  have 
preferred  to  wait  until  his  intervention  was  requested  ^S^ 
by  both  pretenders  to  the  Abyssinian  throne.  Pressed  j^y\»7ai§, 
by  the  home  government,  he,  however.  Instructed  a 
native  ally  to  occupy  the  important  posltioiti  of  Keren  and- 
Asmari,  and  prepared  himself  to  take  the  offensive  4gainst 
Mangashk  and  Ras  Alula.  The  latter  retreated  south  oiT  xhc. 
river  Mareb,  leaving  the  whole  9f  the  ds-Mareb  territory,  includ>* 
ing  the  provinces  of  Hamasen,  Agameh,  Sera*  and  Okui^-Kusai, 
in  Italian  hands.  General  Orero,  successor  of  Baldissera,  puihetr 
offensive  action  more  vigorously,  and  on  the  a6th  of  January 
1890  entered  Adowa,  a  dty  considerably  to  the  south  of  the 
Mareb— an  imprudent  step  which  aroused  Menelck's  siispidons, 
and  had  hurriedly  to  be  retraced.  Mangashi,  sedng  further 
resistance  to  be  usdess,  submitted  to  Menelek^  wbo  at  the  end 
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of  February  ntified  at  MakalK  the  additional  convention  to 
the  treaty  of  Uccialli,  but  refused  to  recognize  the  Italian  occupa- 
tion of  the  Mareb.  The  negus,  however,  conformed  to  article 
17  of  the  treaty  of  Uccialli  by  requesting  Italy  to  represent 
Abyssinia  at  the  Brussels  anti-slavery  conference,  an  aa  which 
strengthened  Italian  illusions  as  to  Menelek's  readiness  to  submit 
to  their  protectorate.  Menelek  had  previously  notified  the  chief 
European  powers  of  his  coronation  at  Entotto  (i4lh  December 
1889},  but  Germany  and  Great  Britain  replied  that  such  notifica* 
tioo  should  have  been  made  through  the  Italian  government. 
Germany,  moreover,  wounded  Menelek's  pride  by  employing 
merely  the  title  of  "  highness."  The  negus  took  advanUge  of 
the  incident  to  protest  against  the  Italian  text  of  article  17, 
and  to  contend  that  the  Amharic  text  contained  no  equivalent 
for  the  word  "a>Hseni,"  but  merely  stipulated  that  Abyssinia 
*'  might "  make  use  of  Italy  in  her  relations  with  foreign  powers. 
On  the  a8th  of  October  1890  Count  Antonelli,  negotiator  of  the 
treaty,  was  despatched  to  settle  the  controversy,  but  on  arriving 
at  Adis  Ababa,  the  new  residence  of  the  negus,  found  agreement 
impossible  either  with  regard  to  the  frontier  or  the  protectorate. 
On  the  loth  of  April  1891,  Menelek  communicated  to  the  powers 
his  views  with  regard  to  the  Italian  frontier,  and  announced 
his  intention  of  re-establishing  the  ancient  boundaries  of  Ethiopia 
as  far  as  Khartum  to  the  north-west  and  Victoria  Nyanza  to  the 
south.  Meanwhile  the  marquis  de  Rudini,  who  had  succeeded 
Crisp!  as  Italian  premier,  had  authorized  the  abandonment  of 
article  17  even  before  he  had  heard  of  the  failure  of  Antonelli's 
negotiations.  Rudini  was  glad  to  leave  the  whole  dispute  in 
abeyance  and  to  make  with  the  local  ras,  or  chief uins,  of  the 
high  plateau  an  arrangement  securing  for  Italy  the  cis-Mareb 
provinces  of  Stni  and  Okuli-Kusai  under  the  rule  of  an  allied 
native  chief  named  Batb-Agos.  Rudini,  however,  was  able 
to  conclude  two  protocols  with  Great  Britain  (March  and  April 
1891)  whereby  the  British  government  definitely  recognized 
Abyssinia  as  within  the  Italian  sphere  of  influence  in  return  for 
an  Italian  recognition  of  British  rights  in  the  Upper  Nile. 

The  period  1887-1890  was  marked  in  luly  by  great  political 
activity.    The  entry  of  Crispi  into  the  Depretis  cabinet  as 

minister  of  the  interior  (4th  April  1887)  introduced 

into  the  government  an  element  of  vigour  which  had 
long  been  bcking.    Though  sixty-eight  years  of  age, 

Crispi  possessed  an  activity,  a  rapidity  of  decision 
and  an  energy  in  execution  with  which  none  of  his  contemporaries 
could  vie  Within  four  months  the  death  of  Depretis  (29th 
July  1887)  opened  for  Crispi  the  way  to  the  premiership.  Besides 
assuming  the  presidency  of  the  council  of  mmisters  and  retaining 
the  ministry  of  the  interior,  Crispi  took  over  the  portfolio  of 
foreign  affairs  which  Depretis  had  held  since  the  resignation  of 
Count  di  Robilant.  One  of  the  first  questions  with  which  he 
had  to  deal  was  that  of  conciliation  between  Italy  and  the 
Vatican.  At  the  end  of  May  the  pope,  in  an  allocution  to  the 
cardinals,  had  spoken  of  Italy  in  terms  of  unusual  cordiality, 
and  had  expressed  a  wish  for  peace.  A  few  days  later  Signor 
Bonghi.  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Law  of  Guarantees,  published 
in  the  Nuna  AnUdogta  a  plea  for  reconciliation  on  the  basis  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Law  of  Guarantees  and  recognition  by 
the  pope  of  the  Italian  title  to  Rome.  The  chief  incident  of  the 
movement  towards  conciliation  consisted,  however,  in  the 
publication  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  La  Conciliasione  by  Father 
Tosti.  a  close  friend  and  confidant  of  the  pope,  extolling  the 
advanUges  of  peace  between  Vatican  and  Quirinal.  Tosti's 
pamphlet  was  known  to  represent  papal  ideas,  and  Tosti  himself 

was  persona  graia  to  the  Italian  government.  Recon- 
Jf^Jff^  dhatioB  seemed  within  sight  when  suddenly  Tosti's 
titm,         pamphlet  was  placed  on  the  Index,  ostensibly  on 

account  of  a  phrase,  "The  whole  of  Italy  entered 
Rome  by  the  breach  of  Porta  Pia;  the  king  cannot  restore 
Rome  to  the  pope,  since  Rome  belongs  to  the  Italian  people  " 
On  the  4th  of  June  1887  the  oflficial  Vatican  organ,  the  Oisenaton 
Romano,  published  a  letter  written  by  Tosti  to  the  pope  condition- 
ally retracting  the  views  expressed  in  the  pamphlet  The  letter 
had  been  written  at  the  pope's  request,  on  the  understanding 
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that  it  should  not  be  published.  On  the  15th  of  June  the  pope 
addressed  to  Cardinal  Rampolla  del  Tindato,  secretary  of  state, 
a  letter  reiterating  in  uncompron)ising  terms  the  papal  daim  to 
the  temporal  power,  and  at  the  end  of  July  Canbnal  Rampolla 
reformulated  the  same  claim  in  a  circular  to  the  papal  nuncios 
abroad.  The  dream  of  conciliation  was  at  an  end,  but  the  Tosti 
incident  had  served  once  more  to  illustrate  the  true  position  of 
the  Vatican  in  regard  to  Italy.  It  became  clear  that  neither  the 
influence  of  the  regular  clergy,  of  which  the  Society  of  Jesus 
is  the  most  powerful  embodiment,  nor  that  of  foreign  clerical 
parties,  which  largely  control  the  Idler's  Pence  fund,  would 
ever  permit  renunciation  of  the  papal  claim  to  temporal  power. 
France,  and  the  French  Catholics  especially,  feared  lest  condlia- 
tion  should  diminish  the  reliance  of  the  Vatican  upon  fnmm 
France,  and  consequently  French  hold  over  the  otUf 
Vatican.  The  Vatican,  for  its  part,  felt  its  claim  to  "g***?*^ 
temporal  power  to  be  too  valuable  a  pecuniary  asset  ^^'••*** 
and  too  eflkacious  an  instrument  of  church  discipline  lightly 
to  be  thrown  away.  The  legend  of  an  "imprisoned  pope,** 
subject  to  every  whim  of  his  gaolers,  had  never  failed  to  arouse 
the  pity  and  loosen  the  purse-strings  of  the  faithful;  dangerous 
innovators  and  would-be  reformers  within  the  church  could  be 
compelled  to  bow  before  the  symbol  of  the  temporal  power,  and 
their  spirit  of  submission  tested  by  their  readiness  to  forgo 
the  realization  of  their  aims  until  the  head  of  the  church  should 
be  restored  to  his  rightful  domain.  More  important  than  all 
was  the  interest  of  the  Roman  curia,  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  Italians,  to  retain  in  its  own  hands  the  choice  of  the  pontiff 
and  to  maintain  the  predominance  of  the  Italian  element  and 
the  Italian  spirit  in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  CoiKilialiott 
with  Italy  would  expose  the  pope  and  his  Italian  enlouragt  to 
suspicion  of  being  unduly  subject  to  Italian  political  influence-' 
of  being,  in  a  word,  more  lulian  than  Catholic.  Such  a  suspicion 
would  inevitably  lead  to  a  movement  in  favour  of  the  inter- 
nationalization of  the  curia  and  of  the  papacy.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  danger  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  refuse  all  com- 
promise, and,  by  perpetual  reiteration  of  a  claim  incompatible 
with  Italian  territorial  unity,  to  prove  to  the  church  at  large 
that  the  pope  and  the  curia  were  more  Catholic  than  lulian. 
Such  rigidity  of  principle  need  not  be  extended  to  the  affairs 
of  everyday  contact  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Italian 
authorities,  with  regard  to  which,  indeed,  a  tacit  modus  twndi 
was  easily  attainable.  Italy,  for  her  part,  could  not  go  back 
upon  the  achievements  of  the  Risorgimcnio  by  restoring  Rome 
or  any  portion  of  Ilahan  territory  to  the  pope.  She  had  hoped 
by  conciliation  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  which  should  have 
ranged  the  church  among  the  conservative  and  not  among  the 
disruptive  forces  of  the  country,  but  she  was  keenly  desirous 
to  retain  the  papacy  as  a  preponderatingly  Italian  institution, 
and  was  ready  to  make  whatever  formal  concessions  might  have 
appeared  necessary  to  reassure  foreign  Catholics  concerning  the 
reahly  of  the  pope's  spiritual  independence.  The  failure  of  the 
conciUaiion  movement  left  profound  irritation  between  Vatican 
and  Quirinal,  an  irritation  which,  on  the  Vatican  side,  found 
expression  in  vivacious  protests  and  in  threats  of  leaving  Rome. 
and.  on  the  Italian  side,  in  the  deposiuon  of  the  syndic  of 
Rome  for  having  visited  the  cardinal- vicar,  in  the  anti-clerical 
provisions  of  the  new  penal  code,  and  in  the  inauguration  (9th 
June  1889)  of  a  monument  to  Giordano  Bruno  on  the  very  site 
of  his  martyrdoRU 

The  internal  situation  inherited  by  Crispi  from  Depretis  was 
very  tmsatisfactory.  Extravagant  expenditure  on  rallwa)^ 
and  public  works,  loose  adminbtration  of  finance,  the  cost  of 
colonial  enterprise,  the  growing  demands  for  the  army  and 
navy,  the  impending  tariff  war  with  France,  and  the  over- 
speculation  in  building  and  in  industrial  ventures,  which  had 
absorbed  all  the  floating  capital  of  the  country,  had  combioed 
to  produce  a  state  of  affairs  calling  for  firm  and  radical  treatment 
Crispi.  burdened  by  the  premiership  and  by  the  two  most 
important  portfolios  in  the  cabinet,  was,  however,  unable  to 
exercise  efficient  control  over  all  departments  of  state.  Neverthe- 
less his  administration  was  by  no  means  unfruitful.    Zanardelli, 
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minister  of  justice,  secured  In  June  1888  the  ftdopCioB  of  a  new 
penal  code;  sute  surveillance  was  extended  («  the  cpcn  pie, 
or  charitable  institutions^  municipal  franchise  was  reformed 
by  granting  what  was  practically  manhood  suffrage  with 
residential  qualification,  provision  being  made  for  minority 
represenUtion;  and  the  central  state  administration  was 
reformed  by  a  bill  fixing  the  number  and  functions  of  the  various 
mmistries.  The  management  of  finance  was  scarcely  satisfactory, 
for  though  Giolitti,  who  had  succeeded  MagHani  and  Peraxzl 
at  the  treasury,  suppressed  the  former's  illuaery  *'  pension  fund," 
he  lacked  the  fibre  necessary  to  deal  with  the  enormous  deficit 
of  nearly  £10.000,000  in  1888-1889,  the  existence  of  which  both 
Perazzi  and  he  had  recognized.  The  most  successful  feature 
of  Crispi's  terra  of  office  was  his  strict  maintenance  of  order  and 
the  suppression  of  Radical  and  Irredentist  agitation  So 
rigorous  was  his  treatment  of  Irredentism  Ihat  he  dismissed 
without  warning  his  colleague  Seismit  Doda,  minislcrof  finance, 
for  having  failed  to  protest  against  Irredentist  speeches  delivered 
in  hb  presence  at  Udine.  Firmness  such  as  this  secured  for  him 
the  support  of  all  constitutional  elements,  and  after  three  years' 
premiership  his  position  was  mfinildy  stronger  than  at  the 
outset.  The  general  election  of  i8go  gave  the  cabinet  an  almost 
unwieldy  majority,  comprising  four-fifths  of  the  Chamber.  A 
lengthy  term  of  office  seemed  to  be  opening  out  before  him  when, 
on  the  31st  of  January  1891,  Crispl,  speaking  in  a  debate  upon 
an  unimportant  bill,  angrily  rebuked  the  Right  for  its  noisy 
interruptions.  The  rebuke  infuriated  the  Conservative  deputies, 
who.  protesting  agamsl  Cri^i's  words  in  the  name  of  the  ^  sacred 
memories  "  of  their  party,  precipitated  a  division  and  placed 
the  cabinet  in  a  minotiiy  The  inadent.  whether  due  to  chance 
or  guile,  brought  about  the  resignation  of  Cnspi  A  few  days 
later  he  was  succeeded  in  the  premiership  by  the  marquis  di 
Rudini.  leader  of  ihc  Right,  who  formed  a  coalition  cabinet  with 
Nicotera  and  a  part  of  the  Left. 

The  sudden  fall  of  Cnspi  wrought  a  great  change  in  the 
character  of  Italian  relations  with  foreign  powers  His  policy 
n-^gf^  had  been  characterized  by  extreme  cordiality  towards 
Austria  and  Germany,  by  a  close  understanding  with 
Great  Britain  in  regard  to  Mediterranean  questions,  and  by  an 
apparent  animosity  towards  France,  which  at  one  moment 
seemed  likely  to  lead  to  war.  Shortly  before  the  fall  of  the 
Depretis-Robilant  cabinet  Count  Robilant  bad  announced  the 
intention  of  Italy  to  denounce  the  commerciaJ  treaties  with 
France  and  Austria,  wbKh  would  lapse  en  the  31st  of  December 
1887,  and  had  intimated  his  readiness  to  negotiate  new  treaties. 
On  the  S4th  of  June  1887,  in  view  of  a  possible  rupture  of  com- 
mercial relations  with  Fiance,  the  Depreiis^Cnspi  cabinet 
introduced  a  new  general  tariff.  The  probability  of  the  conclu' 
tion  of  a  new  Franco-Italian  treaty  was  small,  both  on  account 
of  the  protectionist  sphit  of  France  and  of  French  resentment 
at  the  renewal  of  the  triple  alliance,  but  even  such  slight  proba- 
bility vanished  after  a  visit  paid  to  Bismarck  by  Cnspi  (Gktober 
1887)  within  three  months  of  his  appointment  to  the  premiership. 
Crispi  entertained  no  a  priori  animosity  towards  France,  but  was 
strongly  convinced  that  Italy  must  emancipate  herself  from  the 
position  of  political  dependence  on  her  powerful  nei^bour 
which  had  vitiated  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Left.  So  far  was  he 
from  desiring  a  rupture  with  France,  that  be  had  subordinated 
acceptance  of  the  portfolb  of  the  interior  in  the  Depretb  cabinet 
to  an  assurance  that  the  triple  alliance  contained  no  provision 
for  offensive  warfare.  But  his  ostentatious  visit  to  Friedrichsruh, 
and  a  subsequent  speech  at  Turin,  hi  which,  while  professing 
sentiments  of  friendship  and  esteem  for  France,  he  eulogized 
the  personality  of  Bbmarck,  aroused  against  hhn  a  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  French  which  ht  was  never  afterwards  able 
to  allay.  France  was  equally  careless  of  Italian  suKepdbiUties, 
and  in  April  1888  Goblet  made  a  futile  but  irritathig  attempt 
to  enforce  at  Massawm  the  Ottoman  regime  of  the  capitulations 
in  regard  to  non-Italian  residents.  In  such  circumstances  the 
negotiations  for  the  new  commercial  treaty  could  but  fail,  and 
though  the  old  treaty  was  prolonged  by  special  arrangement 
for  two  months,  differential  tariffs  were  put  in  force  on  both  sides 


of  the  firontier  on  the  agth  of  Fbbfoary  188&  The  vahie  of 
French  exports  into  Italy  decreased  immediately  by  one-half, 
while  Italian  exports  to  France  decreased  by  nearly  two-thirds. 
At  the  end  of  1889  Crispi  abolished  the  differential  duties  against 
French  imports  and  returned  to  the  general  Italian  tariff,  but 
France  declined  to  follow  his  lead  and  muntaincd  her  prohibitive 
dues.  Meanwhile  the  enthusiastic  reception  accorded  to  the 
young  German  emperor  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Rome  in 
October  1888,  and  the  cordiality  shown  towards  King  Humbert 
and  Crispi  at  Berlin  in  May  1889^  increased  the  tension  of  Franco- 
Italian  relations;  nor  was  it  untO  after  the  fall  of  Prince 
Bismarck  in  March  1890  that  Crispi  adopted  towards  the  Republic 
a  more  friendly  attitude  by  sending  an  Italian  squadron  to  salute 
President  Camot  at  Toulon.  The  chief  advantage  derived 
by  Italy  from  Crispi's  foreign  policy  was  the  increase  of  con- 
fidence in  her  government  on  the  part  of  her  allies  and  of  Great 
Britain.  On  the  occasion  of  the  incident  raised  by  Goblet  with 
regard  to  Massawa,  Bismarck  made  it  dear  to  France  that,  in 
case  of  complications,  Italy  would  not  stand  alone;  and  when 
in  February  x888  a  strong  French  fleet  appeared  to  menace 
the  Italian  coast,  the  Britbh  Mediterranean  squadron  demon- 
strated its  readiness  to  support  Italian  naval  dispositions. 
Moreover,  onder  Crispi's  hand  Italy  awoke  from  the  apathy 
of  former  years  and  gained  consciousness  of  her  place  in  the 
worid.  The  conflict  with  France,  the  operations  in  Eritrea, 
the  vigorous  interpretation  of  the  triple  alliance,  the  questions 
of  Morocco  and  Bulgaria,  were  all  used  by  him  as  means  to 
stimulate  national  sentiment  With  the  instinct  of  a  true 
statesman,  he  felt  the  pulse  of  the  people,  divined  their  need  for 
prestige,  and  thdr  preference  for  a  government  heavy-handed 
rather  than  lax.  How  great  had  been  Cnspi 's  power  was  seen 
by  contrast  with  the  policy  of  the  Rudini  cabinet  which  succeeded 
him  in  Febnury  1891.  Crispi's  so-called  **  megalomania  "  gave 
place  to  retrenchment  in  home  affairs  and  to  a  deferential 
attitude  towards  all  foreign  powers  The  premiership  ^^^^1,^ 
of  Rudini  was  hailed  by  the  Radical  leader,  Cavallotti,  i9atwaio» 
as  a  pledge  of  the  non-renewal  of  the  triple  alliance,  '^Jjjjj'* 
against  which  the  Radicals  began  a  vociferous  campaign  ^ 
Their  tactics,  however,  produced  a  contrary  effect,  for  Rudini, 
arching  proposals  from  Berim,  renewed  the  alliance  in  June 

1891  for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  None  of  Rudini's  public 
utterances  justify  the  supposition  that  he  assumed  office  with  the 
intention  of  alkiwing  the  alliance  to  lapse  on  its  expiry  io  May 
189s,  indeed,  he  frankly  declared  it  to  form  the  bsuiis  of  his 
foreign  policy.  The  attitude  of  several  of  his  colleagues  was  more 
equivocal,  but  though  they  coquetted  with  French  finandets 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  support  of  the  Paris  Bourse  for 
Italian  securities,  the  predplute  renewal  of  the  alliance  destroyed 
aU  probability  of  a  dose  understanding  with  France.  The  desire 
ol  Rudini  to  live  on  the  best  possible  terms  with  all  powers  was 
further  evinced  in  the  course  of  a  visit  paid  to  Monza  by  M.  de 
Giers  in  Oaober  1891,  when  the  Russian  statesman  was  apprised 
of  the  entirely  defensive  nature  of  Italian  engagements  under 
the  triple  alliance.  At  the  same  time  he  carried  to  a  successful 
coachision  negotiations  begun  by  Crispi  for  the  renewal  of 
commercial  treaties  with  Austria  and  Germany  upon  terms 
which  to  some  extent  compensated  Italy  for  the  reduction  of 
her  commerce  with  France,  and  concluded  with  Great  Britain 
conventions  for  the  ddimitation  of  British  and  Italian  spheres 
of  influence  in  north-«ast  Africa.  In  home  affairs  ha  administra- 
tion was  weak  and  vacillating,  nor  did  the  economies  effected 
in  naval  and  military  expenditure  and  in  other  departments 
suffice  to  strengthen  the  position  of  a  cabinet  which  had  dis- 
appointed the  hopes  of  its  supporters.    On  the  14th  of  April 

1892  dissensions  betwoeo  miabters  concerning  the  ficandal 
programme  led  to  a  cabinet  ciids,  and  though  Rudini  succeeded 
in  reconstructing  his  administration,  he  was  defeated  in  the 
Chamber  on  the  5th  of  May  andobliged  to  resign.  King  Humbert* 
who,  from  Uck  of  confidence  in  Rudini.  had  dechned 
to  alk>w  him  to  dissolve  parliament,  entrusted  Signor 
Giolitti,  a  Piedmontese  deputy,  sometime  treasury  minister 
in  the  Crispi  cabinet,  with  the  formatioB  of  a  oinistiy  of 
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the  Left,  #kich  contrived.  16  dbtafii  sue  moBthfi'  flopply  Ott 
account,  and  dissolved  the  Cbambei. 

The  enduing  general  election  (November  iSgi),  narked  by 
unprecedented  violence  and  abuse  of  official  pressure  upon 

the  electorate,  fitly  ushered  tn  idfhat  proved  to  be 
tautdalB.  ^^  "*<^  uniortunate  period  of  Italian  history  since 

Che  completion  of  national  unity.  The  influence  of 
GioliUi  was  based  largely  upon  the  favour  of  a  court  dique« 
end  especially  of  Raitazzi,  minister  of  the  royal  household. 
Early  in  iSgj  a  scandal  arose  in  connexion  with  the  manage* 
oient  of  state  banks,  and  particularly  of  the  Banca  Romana, 
whose  managing  director,  Tanlongo,  had  issued  £^,500.000  of 
duplicate  bank-notes.  Giolitti  scarcely  improved  mauers  by 
creating  Tanlongo  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  by  denying  in 
parliament  the  existence  of  any  misnianagemenu  The  senate, 
however,  manifested  the  utmost  hostility  to  Tanlongo^  whom 
Giolitti,  in  consequence  of  an  intcrpdlaiton  in  the  Chamber, 
was  compelled  to  acrcat.  Arrests  of  other  prominent  persons 
followed,  and  on  the  jrd  of  February  the  Chamber  authorized 
the  prosecution  of  De  Zerbi.  a  NeapoUun  deputy  accused  of 
corruption.  On  the  2oih  of  February  De  Zerbi  suddenly 
expired.  For  a  time  Giolitti  successfully  opposed  inquiry  into 
the  conditions  of  the  state  banks,  but  on  the  21st  of  March  was 
compelled  to  sanction  an  ofhcial  investigation  by  a  parliamentary 
commission  composed  of  seven  members.  On  the!  23rd  of 
November  the  report  of  the  commission  was  read  to  the  Chamber 
amid  intense  excitement.  It  established  that  all  Italian  cabinets 
since  1880  had  grossly  neglected  the  state  banks;  that  the  two 
preceding  cabinets  had  been  aware  of  the  irregularities  committed 
by  Tanlongo;  that  Tanlongo  had  heavily  subsidized  the  press, 
pajring  as  much  as  £20.000  for  that  purpose  in  1888  alone; 
that  a  number  of  deputies,  including  several  ex-ministers,  had 
received  from  him  loans  of  a  considerable  amount,  which  they 
had  apparently  made  no  effort  to  refund;  that  Giohtti  had 
deceived  the  Chamber  with  regard  to  the  state  banks,  and  was 
open  tosuspicion  of  havingaf  ter  the  arrest  of  Tanlongo.abstracted 
a  number  of  documents  from  the  latter's  papers  before  placing 
the  remainder  in  the  hands  of  the  judicial  authorities.  In  spite 
of  the  gravity  of  the  charges  formulated  against  many  prominent 
men.  the  report  merely  "  deplored  "  and  **  disapproved  "  of 
their  conduct,  without  propoung  penal  proceedings.  Fear  oi 
extending  stdl  farther  a  scandal  which  had  already  attained 
huge  dimensions^  and  the  desire  to  avoid  any  further  shock  to 
national  credit,  convinced  the  commissioners  of  the  expediency 
of  avoiding  a  long  series  of  prosecutions.  The  report,  however, 
sealed  the  fate  of  ihei^jiolitti  cabinet,  and  on  the  24th  of  November 
it  resigned  amid  general  execration. 

Apart  from  the  lack  of  scruple  manifested  by  Giolitti  in  the 
bank  scandals,  he  exhibited  incompetence  in  the  conduct  of 

foreign  and  home  affairs.  On  the  i6ih  and  18th  of 
^♦^       August  i8q3  a  number  of  Itahan  workmen    were 

massacred  at  Aigues-  Mortes.    The  French  aut  borities, 

under  whose  eyes  the  mauacre  was  perpetrated,  did 
iwthing  to  prevent  or  repress  it.  and  the  mayor  of  Marseilles 
even  refused  to  admit  the  wounded  Italian  workmen  to  the 
municipal  hospitaL  These  occurrences  provoked  aotioFrench 
demonstrations  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  and  revived  the  chronic 
Italian  rancour  against  France.  The  Italian  foreign  minbtei, 
Brin.  began  by  demanding  the  punishment  of  the  persons 
guilty  of  the  massacre,  but  hastened  to  accept  as  satisfactory  the 
anodynemnsurcs  adopted  by  the  French  government.'  Ciobtti 
removed  the  prefect  of  Rome  for  not  having  prevented  ah 
expression  ^  popular  anger,  and  presented  formal  excuses  to 
the  French  consul  at  Messina  for  a  demonstration  against  that 
codSatale.  In. the  fallowing. Decembet:thePFcnch  tribunal  at 
Angottl^itie  acquitted-  alL  the  authors^'Ot  the  massacre.  At 
home  GloUtti  displayed  the  same  weakness.  Riots  at  -Naples 
ib  August  1803  and  symptoms  of  unrest  in  Sicily  found  him, 
as  usual,  unprepared  and  vacillating.  The  closing  of  the  French 
market  to  Sicilian  produce,  the  devastation  wrou^t  by  the 
phylloxera  and  the  decrease  of  the  sulphur  trade  had  combined 
to  HMkdnc*  ia  Sicily  a  discontent  ol  which  Socialist  agitators 


totik  advasU^e  to  organite  the  workmen  of  the  towns  and 
the  peasanu  of;  the  counUy  into  groups  known  as  /axu 
The  movement  had  no  well-defined  object.  Here 
and  there  it  was  based  upon  a  bastard  Socialisoai,  JjJJJ]^ 
in  other  places  it  was  made  a  means  of  municipal  skifr' 
party  warfare  under  the  guidance  of  the  local  mafia, 
and  in  some  distrias  it  was  simply  popular  effervescence  against 
the  local  oarois  on  bread  and  flour.  As  early  as  January  1803  a 
conflia  had  occtirred  between  the  police  and  the  populace,  in 
which  several  men,  women  and  children  were  killed,  an  occurrence 
used  by  the  agitators  further  to  inflame  the  populace.  Instead 
of  maintaining  a  firm  policy,  Giolitti  allowed  the  movement 
to  spread  until,  towards  the  autumn  of  1893,  be  became  alarmed 
and  drafted  troops  into  the  island,  though  in  numbers  insufficient 
to  restore  order.  At  the  moment  of  his  fall  the  movement 
assumed  the  aspect  of  an  insurrection,  and  during  the  inter\'al 
between  his  resignation  (24th  November)  and  the  formaiioa 
of  a  new  Crispi  cabinet  (loth  December)  conflicts  between  the 
public  farces  and  the  rioters  were  frequent.  The  return  of  Crispy 
to  power— a  return  imposed  by  public  opinion  as  that  of  the  only 
man  capable  of  dealing  with  the  desperate  situatioo^marked 
the  turning-point  of  the  crisis.  Intimauly  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  of  his  native  island.  Crispi  adopted  efficacious 
remedies.  Thtfasci  were  suppressed,  Sicily  was  filled  with  troops, 
the  reserves  were  called  out.  a  state  of  siege  proclaimed,  military 
courts  instituted  and  the  whole  movement  crushed  in  a  few 
weeks.  The  chief  agitators  were  either  sentenced  to  heavy 
terms  of  imprisonment  or  were  compelled  to  flee  the  country, 
A  simultaneous  insurrection  at  Massa  Carrara  was  crushed 
with  similar  vigour.  Crispi's  methods  aroused  great  outcry 
in  the  Radical  press,  but  the  severe  sentences  of  the  military 
courts  were  in  time  tempered  by  the  Royal  prerogative  ol 
amnesty. 

But  It  was  not  alone  in  regard  to  public  order  that  heroic 
measures  were  necessary.  The  financial  situation  inspired 
serioub  misgivings.  While  engagements  contracted  „^-^^ 
by  Depretis  in  regard  to  public  works  had  more  than  oft^ 
neutralized  the  normal  increase  of  revenue  from  taxa- 
tion, the  whole  credit  of  the  state  had  been  affected  by  the 
severe  economic  and  financial  crises  of  the  years  1389*1893. 
The  state  banks,  already  hampered  by  maladministrition, 
were  encumbered  by.  huge  quantities  of  real  estate  which  had 
been  taken  over  as  compensation  for  unredeemed  mortgages. 
Baron  Sidney  Sonnino,  minister  of  finance  in  the  Crispi  cabinett 
found  a  prospective  deficit  of  £7.080,000,  and  in  spite  of  economies 
was  obliged  to  face  an  actual  deficit  of  more  than  £6,000,000. 
Drastic  measures  were  necessary  to  limit  expenditure  and  to 
provide  new  sources  of  revenue.  Sonnino  applied,  and  sub- 
sequentlyamended.  the  Bank  Reform  Bill  passed  by  the  previous 
Administration  (August  10,  1893)  for  the  creation  of  a  supreme 
state  bank,  the  Bank  of  Italy,  which  was  entrusted  with  the 
liquidation  of  the  insolvent  Banca  Roroaiui.  The  new  law 
forbade  the  state  banks  to  lend  money  on  real  estate,  limited 
their  powers  of  discounting  bills  and  securities,  tnd  reduced  the 
maximum  of  ibeir  paper  currency.  In  order  to  diminish  the 
gold  premium,  which  under  Giolitti  had  risen  to  16%,  forced 
currency  was  given  to  the  existing  notes  of  the  banks  of  Italy, 
Naples  and  Sicily,  while  special  state  notes  were  issued  to  meet 
immechate  currency  needs.  Measures  were  enforced  to  prevent 
Italian  holders  d  consols  from  sending  their  coupons  abroad  to 
be  paid  in  gold,  with  the  result  that,  whereas  in  1S93  £3«24o,<x}0 
had  been  paid  abroad  ia  gold  for  the  service  of  the  January 
coupons  and  only  £680,000  in  paper  in  Italy,  the  same  coupon 
was  paid  a  year  later  with  only  £1 ,360,000 abroad  and  £2,540.000 
atbome.  Economies  for  more  than  £1 ,000,000,  wene  i  mmedii&tely 
effected,  taxes,  cakuhued  to  produce  £2^440,000,  weic  proposed 
to  be  placed  tipon  land,  incomes,  salt  and  com,  while  the  existing 
income-tax  upon  consols  (fixed  at  8%  by  Cambray-Digny  in 
1868.  and  raised  to  13*20%  by  Sella  in  1870)  was  increased  to 
20%  irrespectively  of  the  stockholders'  nationality.  These 
proposals  met  with  opposition  so  fierce  as  to  cause  a  cabinet 
crisis,  but  Scmnino  who  resigned  office  as  minister  of  fumncc* 
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returned  to  power  ai  minister  of  the  treasury,  promulgated  some 
of  his  proposab  by  royal  decree,  and  in  spite  of  vehement 
opposition  secured  their  ratification  by  the  Chamber.  The  tax 
upon  consob,  wluch,  in  conjanction  with  the  other  serere  fiscal 
measures,  was  regarded  abroad  as  a  pledge  that  Italy  intended 
at  all  costs  to  avoid  bankroptcy,  caused  a  rise  in  Italian  stocks. 
When  the  Crispi  cabinet  fell  in  March  1896  Sonnino  bad  the 
satisfaction  of  seemg  revenue  increased  by  £3,400,000,  expendi- 
ture diminished  by  £2,800,000,  the  gold  premium  reduced  from 
16  to  5%,  consolidated  stock  at  9s  instead  of  72,  and,  notwith-- 
standing  the  expenditure  necessitated  by  the  Abyssinian  War, 
financial  equilibrium  practically  restored. 

While  engaged  in  restoring  order  and  in  supporting  Sonnlno's 
courageous  struggle  against  bankruptcy,  Crispi  became  the 
^^^^  object  of  fierce  attacks  from  the  Radicab,  Socialists 
•m  CrUpL    ^^  anarchists.   On  the  i(kb  of  June  an  attempt  by 

an  anarchist  named  Lega  was  made  on  Crispi's  life; 
on  the  24th  of  June  President  Camot  was  assassinated  by  the 
anarchist  Caserio;  and  on  the  30th  of  June  an  Italian  journalist 
was  murdered  at  Leghorn  for  a  newspaper  attack  upon  anarchism 
'— a  series  of  outrages  which  led  the  government  to  frame  and 
parliament  to  adopt  (nth  July)  a  Public  Safety  Bill  for  the  pre- 
vention of  anarchist  propaganda  and  crime.  At  the  end  of  July 
tlie  trial  of  the  persons  implicated  in  the  Banca  Romana  scandal 
revealed  the  fact  that  among  the  documents  abstracted  by  GioUtti 
from  the  papers  of  the  bank  manager,  Tanlongo,  were  several 
bearing  upon  Crispi's  political  and  private  Kfe.  On  the  nth  of 
December  Giolitti  laid  these  and  other  papers  before  the  Chamber, 
in  the  hope  of  ruim'ng  Crispi,  but  upon  examination  most  of  them 
were  found  to  be  worthless,  and  the  rest  of  so  private  a  nature  as 
to  be  unfit  for  publication.  The  effect  of  the  incident  was  rather 
to  increase  detestation  of  Giolitti  than  to  damage  Crispi.  The 
latter,  indeed,  prosecuted  the  former  for  libel  and  for  abnse  of 
his  position  when  premier,  but  after  many  vicissitudes,  including 
the  flight  of  Giolitti  to  Berlin  in  order  to  avoid  arrest,  the 
Chamber  refused  authorization  for  the  prosecution,  and  the 
matter  dropped.  A  fresh  attempt  of  the  same  kind  was  then 
made  against  Crispi  by  the  Radical  leader  Cavallotti,  who 
advanced  unproven  charges  of  corruption  and  embezzlement. 
These  attacks  were,  however,  unavailing  to  shake  Crispi's 
position,  and  in  the  general  election  of  May  1895  his  government 
obtained  a  majority  of  nearly  aoo  votes.  Nevertheless  public 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  parliamentary  system  and  in  the 
honesty  of  politicians  was  seriously  diminished  by  these  un- 
savoury occ\irrenccs,  which,  in  combination  with  the  acqtiittal  of 
all  the  defendants  in  the  Banca  Romana-trial,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  proceedings  against  Giolitti,  reinforced  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree  the  propaganda  of  the  revolutionary  parties. 

The  foreign  pob'cy  of  the  second  Crispi  Administration,  in 

which  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  was  held  by  Baron  Blanc, 

^  _     was,  as  before,  marked  by  a  cordial  interpretation  of 

Jjjy**"  the  triple  alliance,  and  by  close  accord  with  Great 

eritna,      Britain.    In  the  Armenian  question  Italy  seconded  with 

energy  the  diplomacy  of  Austria  and  Germany,  while 
the  Italian  fleet  joined  the  British  Mediterranean  squadron  in  a 
demonstration  off  the  Syrian  coast.  Graver  than  any  foreign 
question  were  the  complications  in  Eritrea.  Under  the  arrange- 
ment concluded  in  1891  by  Rudini  with  native  chiefs  in  regard 
to  the  Italo- Abyssinian  frontier  dbtricts,  relations  with  Abyssinia 
had  remained  comparatively  satisfactory.  Towards  the  Sudan, 
however,  the  Mahdbts,  who  had  recovered  from  a  defeat  inflicted 
by  an  Italian  force  at  Agordat  in  1890,  resumed  operations  in 
December  1893.  Colonel  Arimondi,  commander  of  the  colonial 
forces  In  the  absence  of  the  mib'tary  governor.  General  Baratieri. 
attacked  artd  muted  a  dervish  force  10,000  strong  on  the  21st  of 
December.  The  Italian  troops,  mostly  native  levies,  numbered 
only  2200  men.  The  dervish  loss  was  more  than  1000  killed, 
while  the  total  Italian  casualties  amounted  to  less  than  250: 
General  Baratieri,  upon  returning  to  the  colony,  decided  to 
execute  a  coup  ie  main  against  the  dervish  base  at  Kassala,  both  in 
order  to  reUevc  pressure  from  that  quarter  and  to  preclude  a  com- 
.bined  Abys^mian  and  dervish  attack  upon  the  colony  at  the  end  of 


Z894.  Theprotooolconchided  with  Great  Britain  on  the  X  5th  of 
April  1891, already  referred  to, containedadause  to  theeffect  that, 
were  Kassala  occupied  by  the  Italians,  the  place  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Egyptian  government  as  soon  as  the  Utter  should 
be  in  a  position  to  restore  order  in  the  Sudan.  Concentrating  a 
little  army  of  2600  men,  Baratieri  surprised  and  captured  Kassala 
on  the  17th  of  July  1894,  and  garrisoned  the  pbce  with  native 
levies  under  Italian  officers.  Meanwhile  Menelek,  jealous  of  the 
extension  df  Italian  influence  to  a  part  of  northern  Somaldaod 
and  to  the  Benadir  coast,  had,  with  the  support  of  France  and 
Russia,  completed  hb  preparations  for  asserting  hb  authority  as 
independent  itder  of  Ethiopia.  On  the  nth  of  May  1893  he 
denounced  the  treaty  of  Ucdalli,  but  the  Giolitti  cabinet,  absorbed 
by  the  bank  scandab,  paid  no  heed  to  hb  action.  Possibly  an 
adroit  repetition  in  favour  of  Mangashil  and  against  Mencldt  of 
the  policy  formeriy  followed  in  favoinr  of  Menelek  against  the 
negus  John  might  have  consolidated  Italian  influence  in  Abyssinia 
by  preventing  the  ascendancy  of  any  single  chieftain.  The 
Italian  government,  however,  neglected  this  opening,  and 
Mangashi  came  to  terms  with  Menelek.  Consequently  the 
effbrts  of  Crispi  and  hb  envoy.  Colonel  Piano,  to  conclude  a  new 
treaty  with  Menelek  in  Jutie  1894  not  only  proved  unsuccessful, 
but  formed  a  prelude  to  troubles  on  the  Italo-Abyssinion  frontier. 
Bath-Agos.  the  native  chiefuin  who  ruled  the  Okiil6-Kusai  and 
the  cis-Mareb  provinces  on  behalf  of  Italy,  intrigued  with 
Mangashi,  ras  of  the  trans-Mareb  province  of  Ttgr^,  and  with 
Menelek,  to  raise  a  revolt  against  Italian  rule  on  the  high 
plateau.  In  December  1894  the  revolt  broke  out,  but  Major 
Toselli  with  a  small  force  marched  rapidly  against  Bath  Agos, 
whom  he  routed  and  killed  at  Halai.  General  Baratieri.  having 
reason  to  suspect  the  complicity  of  Mangashi  in  the  revolt,  called 
upon  hitn  to  furnish  troops  for  a  projected  Italo- Abyssinian 
campaign  against  the  Mahdbts.  Mangashi  made  no  reply,  and 
Baratieri  crossing  the  Mareb  advanced  to  Adowa,  but  four  days 
later  was  obliged  to  return  northwards.  Mangash&  thereupon 
took  the  offensive  and  attempted  to  occupy  the  village  of  Coatit 
in  Okulf-Kusai,but  was  forestalled  and  defeated  by  Baratieri  on 
the  X3th  of  January  1895.  Hurriedly  retreating  to  Senaf*,  hard 
pressed  by  the  Italians,  who  shelled  Senaf6  on  the  evening  of  the 
iSth  of  January,  Mangashi  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  camp  and 
provisions  to  Baratieri,  who  also  secured  a  quantity  of  corre- 
spondence establishing  the  Complicity  of  Menelek  and  Mangashi 
in  the  revolt  of  Bath-Agos. 

The  comparatively  facile  success  achieved  by  Baratieri 
against  Mangashi  seems  to  have  led  him  to  undervalue  fab 
enemy,  and  to  forget  that  Menelek,  ncgos  and  king 
of  Shoa,  had  an  interest  in  allowing  Mangashi  to  be  JJIJJJJJ 
crushed,  in  order  that  the  Imperial  authority  and  the 
superiority  of  Shoon  over  Tigrin  arms  might  be  t  he  more  str&ingfy 
asserted.  After  obtaining  the  establishment  of  an  apostoh'c 
prefecture  in  Eritrea  under  the  charge  of  Italian  Franciscans, 
Baratieri  expelled  from  the  colony  the  French  Lazarist  mission- 
aries for  their  alleged  complicity  in  the  Bath-Agos  insurrection, 
and  in  March  1895  undertook  the  conquest  of  Tigr*.  Occupying 
Adigrat  and  Makalld,  he  reached  Adowa  On  the  ist  of  April,  and 
thence  pushed  forward  to  Axum,  the  holy  city  of  Abyssinia.  These 
places  were  garrisoned,  and  (hiring  the  rainy  season  Baratieri 
returned  to  Italy,  where  he  was  received  with  unbounded 
enthusiasm.  Whether  he  or  the  Crispi  cabinet  had  any  inkling 
of  the  enterprise  to  which  they  were  committed  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  Tigr€  b  more  than  doubtful.  Certainly  Baratieri  made 
no  adequate  preparations  to  repel  an  Abyssinian  attempt  to 
reconquer  the  province.  Eariy  in  September  both  Mangashi 
and  Menelek  showed  signs  of  activity,  and  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember Makonnen,  ras  of  Harrar;  Who  up  till  then  had  beei> 
regarded  as  a  friend  and  quasi-«lly  by  Italy, -expidled  all  Italians 
from  hb  territory  and  marched  with  30,000  men  to  join  the 
negus.  On  returning  to  Eritrea,  Baratieri  mobilized  hb  native 
reserves  and  pushed  forward  columns  under  Major  Toselli  and 
General  Arimondi  as  far  south  as  Amba  Alagi.  Mangashi  fell 
back  before  the  Italians,  who  obtained  several  minor  successes; 
but  on  the  4th  of  December  Toselli  *s  column,  2000  strong,  ^hich 
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through  a  misunderstanding  continucd'to  hold  Amba  Akgi,  was 
ahnost  annihilated  by  the  Abyssinian  vanguard  of  40,000  men. 
Toselii  and  all  but  three  oflicers  and  300  men  fell  at  their  posts 
after  a  desperate  resistance.  ArinM>ndi,  collecting  the  survivors 
of  the  Toselii  column,  retreated  to  Makalle  and  Adigrat.  At 
Makall^,  however,  he  left  a  small  garrison  in  the  fort,  which  on 
the  7th  of  January  1896  was  invested  by  the  Abyssinian  army. 
Repeated  attempts  to  capture  the  fort  having  failed,  Menelek 
and  Makonnen  opened  negotiations  with  Baraticri  for  itscapitula' 
tion,  and  on  the  31st  of  January  the  garrison,  under  Major 
Galliano,  who  had  heroically  defended  the  position,  were  per- 
mitted to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  Meanwhile 
Baraticri  received  reinforcements  from  Italy,  but  remained 
undecided  as  to  the  best  plan  qf  campaign.  Thus  a  month  was 
lost,  during  which  the  Abyssinian  army  advanced  to  llausen, 
a  position  slightly  south  of  Adowa.  The  Italian  commander 
attempted  to  treat  with  Menelek,  but  his  negotiations  merely 
enabled  the  Italian  envoy,  Major  Salsa,  to  ascertain  that  the 
Abyssinians  were  nearly  100,000  strong  mostly  armed  with 
rifles  and  well  supplied  with  artillery.  The  Italians,  including 
camp-followers,  numbered  less  than  25,000  men,  a  force  too 
small  for  effective  action,  but  too  large  to  be  easily  provisioned 
at  200  m.  from  its  base,  in  a  roadless,  mountainous  country, 
^most  devoid  of  water.  For  a  ou>ment  Baratieri  thought  of 
retreat,  especially  as  the  hope  of  creating  a  diversion  from  Zaila 
towards  Uarrar  had  failed  in  consequence  of  the  British  refusal 
to  permit  the  landing  of  an  Italian  force  without  the  consent 
of  France.  The  defection  of  a  number  of  native  atUes  (who, 
however,  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  Colonel  Stevani  on 
the  i8lh  of  February)  rendered  the  Italian  position  still  more 
precarious,  but  Baratieri,  unabk;  to  make  up  his  mind,  continued 
to  manoeuvre  in  the  hope  of  drawing  an  Abyssinian  attack. 
These  futile  tactics  exasperated  the  home  government,  which 
on,  the  22nd  of  February  despatched  General  Baldissera,  with 
strong  reinforcements,  to  supersede  Baratieri.  On  the  25th  of 
February  Crispi  telegraphed  to  Baratieri,  denouncing  his  opera- 
tions as  "  military  phthisis,"  and  urging  him  to  decide  ufxm 
some  strategic  plan.  Baraticri,  anxious  probably  to  obtain 
some  success  before  the  arrival  of  Baldissera,  and  alarmed  by 
the  rapid  diminution  of  his  stores,  which  precluded  further 
immobility,  called  a  coundl  of  war  (29th  of  February)  and 
obtained  the  approval  of  the  divisional  commanders  for  a  plan 
of  attack.  During  the  night  the  army  advanced  towards 
Adowa  In  three  divisions,  under  Generals  Dabormida,  Arimondi 
and  Albertone.  each  division  being  between  4000  and  5000 
^^  strong,  and  a  brigade  5300  strong  under  General 
J2J^JJ^  EUena  remaining  in  reserve.  All  the  divisions, 
save  that  of  Aibertone,  consisted  chiefly  of  Italian 
troops.  During  the  march  Albertone's  native  division  mistook 
the  road,  and  found  itself  obliged  to  delay  in  the  Arimondi  column 
by  retracing  its  steps.  Marching  rapidly,  however,  Albertone 
outdistanced  the  other  columns,  but,  in  consequence  of  allowing 
his  men  an  hour's  rest,  arrived  upon  the  scene  of  action  when 
the  Abyssinians,  whom  it  had  been  hoped  to  surprise  at  dawn, 
were  ready  to  receive  the  attack.  Pressed  by  overwhelming 
forces,  the  Italians,  after  a  violent  combat,  began  to  give  way. 
The  Dabormida  division,  unMtpported  by  Albertone,  found 
itself  likewise  engaged  in  a  separate  combat  against  superior 
numbers.  Similarly  the  Arimondi  brigade  was  attacked  by 
30,000  Shoans,  and  encimibered  by  the  debris  of  Albertone's 
troops.  Baratieri  vainly  attempted  to  push  forward  the  reserve, 
but  the  Italians  were  already  overwhelmed,  and  the  battle — or 
rather,  series  of  distinct  engagements— «nded  in  a  general  rout. 
The  Italian  loss  is  estimated  to  have  been  more  than  6000, 
of  whom  3x25  were  whites.  Between  3000  and  4000  prisoners 
were  taken  by  the  Abyssinians*  including  General  Albertone, 
while  Generals  Arimondi  and  Dabormida  were  killed  and  General 
EUena  wounded.  The  Abyssinians  lost  more  than  5000  killed 
and  8000  wounded.  Baratieri,  after  a  futile  attempt  to  direct 
the  retreat,  fled  in  haste  and  reached  Adi-Caj^  before  the  debris 
of  his  army.  Thence  he  despatched  telegrams  to  Italy  throwing 
blame  for  the  defeat  upon  his  troops,  a  proceeding  which  sub* 
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sequent  evidence  proved  to  be  as  unjustifiabfe  as  it  was  unaokdet* 
like^  Placed  under  court-martial  for  his  conduct,  Baralieri 
was  acquitted  of  the  charge  for  having  been  led  to  give  battle 
by  other  than  military  considerations,  but  the  sentence  "deplored 
that  in  such  diflicult  circumstances  the  command  should  have 
been  given  to  a  general  so  inferior  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation." 

In  Italy  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Adowa  caused  deep  dis- 
couragement and  dismay.  On  the  5th  of  March  the  Crispi 
cabinet  resigned  before  an  outburst  of  indignation  which  the 
Opposition  had  assiduously  fomented,  and  five  days  later  a  new 
cabinet  was  formed  by  General  Ricotti-Magnani,  who,  however, 
made  over  the  premiership  to  the  marquis  di  Rudini.  The  latter, 
though  leader  of  the  Right,  had  long  been  intriguing  with 
CavaJlolti,  leader  of  the  Extreme  Left,  to  overthrow  Crispi,  but 
without  the  disaster  of  Adowa  his  plan  would  scarcely  have 
succeeded.  The  first  act  of  the  new  cabinet  was  to  confirm 
instructions  given  by  its  predecessor  to  General  Baldissera  (who 
had  succeeded  General  Baratieri  on  the  2nd  of  March)  to  treat 
for  peace  with  Menelek  if  he  thought  desirable.  Baldissera 
opened  negotiations  with  the  negus  through  Major  Salsa,  and 
simultaneously  reorganized  the  Italian  army.  The  negotiationa 
having  failed,  he  marched  to  relieve  the  beleaguered  garrison 
of  Adigrat;  but  Menelek,  discouraged  by  the  heavy  losses  at 
Adowa,  broke  up  his  camp  and  returned  southwards 
to  Shoa.  At  the  same  time  Baldissera  detached  iJ^Si- 
Cok)nel  Stevani  with  four  native  battalions  to  relieve  agat. 
Kassala,  then  hard  pressed  by  the  Mahdisu.  Kassala 
was  relieved  on  the  ist  of  April,  and  Stevani  a  few  days  later 
severely  defeated  the  dervishes  at  Jebel  Moknua  and  Tucrufl 
Returning  from  Kassala  Colonel  Stevani  rejoined  Baldissera, 
who  on  the  4th  of  May  relieved  Adigrat  after  a  well-executed 
march.  By  adroit  negotiations  with  Mangashi  the  Italian 
general  obtained  the  release  of  the  Italian  prisoners  in  Tigr^, 
and  towards  the  end  of  May  withdrew  his  whole  force  north  of 
the  March.  Major  Nerazzini  was  then  despatched  as  special 
envoy  to  the  negus  to  arrange  terms  of  peace.  On  the  26th  of 
October  Nerazzini  succeeded  in  concluding,  at  Adis  Ababa, 
a  provisional  treaty  annulling  the  treaty  of  UcciaUij  recognizing 
the  absolute  independence  of  Eihiopiai  postponing  for  one  year 
the  definitive  delimitation  of  the  Italo-Abyssinian  boundary, 
but  allowing  the  Italians  meanwhile  to  hold  the  strong  Mareb- 
Belesa-Muna  line;  and  arranging  for  the  release  of  the  Italian 
prisoners  after  ratification  of  the  treaty  in  exchange  for  an 
indenmity  of  which  the  amount  was  to  be  fixed  by  the  Italian 
government  The  treaty  having  been  duly  ratified,  aiui  an 
indemnity  of  £400,000  paid  to  Menelek,  the  Shoan  prisoners  were 
released,  and  Major  Nerazzini  once  more  returned  to  Abyssinia 
with  instructions  to  secure,  if  possible,  Menelek's  assent  to  tie 
definitive  retention  of  the  Mareb-Belesa-Muna  line  by  Italy. 
Before  Nerazzini  could  reach  Adis  Ababa,  Rudmi,  in  order 
partially  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  Radical  supporters  for 
the  abandonment  of  the  colony,  announced  in  the  Chamber  the 
intention  of  Italy  to  limit  her  occupation  to  the  triangular  zone 
between  the  points  Asmari,  Keren  and  Massawa,  and,  possibly, 
to  withdraw  to  Massawa  alone  This  declaration,  of  which 
Menelek  was  swiftly  apprised  by.  FreiKih  agents,  rendered  it 
impossible  to  Nerazzini  to  obtain  more  than  a  boundary  leaving 
to  Italy  but  a  small  portion  of  the  high  plateau  and  ceding  to 
Abyssinia  the  fertile  provinces  of  Serai  and  Okul6-Kusai  The 
fall  of  the  Rudini  cabinet  in  June  1898,  however,  enabled 
Signer  Ferdinando  Martini  and  Captain  Cicco  di  Cola,  who  had 
been  appointed  respectively  cavil  governor  of  Eritrea  and  minister 
resident  at  Adis  Ababa,  to  prevent  the  cession  of  Sera£  and  Okul£« 
Kusai,  and  to  secure  the  assent  of  Menelek  to  Italian  retention 
of  the  Mareb-BelesspMuna  frontier.  Eritrea  has  now  approxi- 
mately the  same  extent  as  before  the  revolt  of  Bath-Agos, 
except  in  r^;ard  (i)  to  Kassala,  which  was  transferred  to  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  authorities  on  the  25th  of  December  18971  in 
pursuance  of  the  above-mentioned  Anglo-lialtan  convention, 
and  (2)  to  slight  rectifications  of  its  northern  and  eastern  bound- 
aries by  conventions  concluded  between  the  Eritrcan  and  tho 
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Anglo-EgyptiAA&uUioriUef.  UnderSigiiorFeitlinaiido  Martini's 
able  admintstration  (189^1906)  the  cost  ot  the  colony  to  Italy 
was  reduced  and  its  trade  and  agriculture  have  vastJy  improved. 

While  marked  in  regard  to  Eritrea  by  vacillation  and  un- 
dignified readiness  to  yield  to  Radical  clamonr»  the  policy  of 
the  marquis  di  Rudini  was  in  other  respects  chiefly  characterized 
by  a  desire  to  demolish  Ccispi  and  his  supporters.  Actuated  by 
rancour  against  Crispi,  he,  on  the  29th  of  April  1896,  authorized 
the  pubKcation  of  a  Green  Book  on  Abyssinian  affairs,  in  which, 
without  the  consent  of  Great  Britain,  the  confidential  Anglo- 
Italian  negotiations  in  regard  to  the  Abyssinian  war  were 
disclosed.  This  pubUcation,  which  amounted  to  a  gross  breach 
of  diplomatic  conJBdenoe,  might  have  endangered  the  cordiality  of 
Anglo-Italian  relations,  had  net  the  esteem  of  the  British 
government  for  General  Ferrero,  Italian  ambassador  in  London, 
induced  it  to  overlook  the  incident.  Fortunately  for  Italy, 
the  marquis  Visconti  Venosta  shortly  afterwards  consented 
to  assume  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  whkh  had  been  resigned 
by  Duke  Caetani  di  Sermooeta,  and  again  to  place,  after  an 
interval  of  twenty  years,  his  unrivalled  experience  at  the  service 
of  his  country.  In  September  1896  he  succeeded  in  concluding 
with  France  a  treaty  with  regard  to  Tunisia  in  place  of  the  old 
Italo-Tunisian  treaty,  denounced  by  the  French  Government  a 
year  previously.  During  the  Greco-Turicish  War  of  1897  Visconti 
Venosta  laboured  to  maintain  the  European  concert,  joined 
Great  Britain  in  preserving  Greece  from  the  worst  consequences 
of  her  foUy,  and  lent  moral  and  material  aid  in  establishing  an 
autonomous  government  in  Crete.  At  the  same  time  he  mitigated 
the  Francophil  tendencies  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  accompanied 
King  Humbert  and  Queen  Margherita  on  their  visit  to  Homburg 
in  September  1897,  and,  by  loyal  observance  of  the  spirit  of  the 
triple  alliance,  retained  for  Italy  the  confidence  of  her  allies 
without  forfeiting  the  goodwill  of  France. 

The  home  admim'stration  of  the  Rudini  cabinet  compared 
un/avoucably  with  that  of  foreign  affairs.  Bound  by  a  secret 
undersUnding  with  the  Radical  leader  Cavallotti,  an  able  but 
unscrupulous  demagogue,  Rudini  was  compelled  to  bow  to 
Radical  exigencies.  He  threw  all  the  influence  of  the  government 
against  Crispi,  who  was  charged  with  complicity  in  embezzlements 
perpetrated  by  Favilla,  managing  director  of  the  Bologna 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  Naples.  After  being  subjected  to  persecu- 
tion for  nearly  two  years,  Crispins  character  was  subsUntially 
vindicated  by  the  report  of  a  pariiamentary  commission  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  his  relations  with  Faviila.  True,  the 
commission  proposed  and  the  Chamber  adopted  a  vote  of  censure 
upon  Crispi's  conduct  in  1894,  when,  as  premier  and  minister 
of  the  interior,  he  had  borrowed  £12,000  from  Favilla  toreplenbh 
the  secret  service  fund,  and  had  subsequuitly  repaid  the  money 
as  instdments  for  secret  service  were  in  due  course  furnished  by 
the  treasury.  Though  irregular,  his  action  wst  to  some  extent 
justified  by  the  depletion  of  the  secret  service  ftmd  under  Giolitti 
and  by  the  abnormal  circumstances  prevailing  in  i89i-r894, 
when  he  had  been  obliged  to  quell  the  insurrections  in  Sicily 
and  Massa-Carrara.  But  the  Rudini-Cavallotti  alliance  was 
destined  to  produce  other  results  than  those  of  the  campaign 
against  Crispi.  Pressed  by  Cavallotti,  Rudini  in  March  1897 
dissolved  the  Chamber  and  conducted  the  general  election  in 
such  a  way  as  to  crush  by  government  pressure  the  partisans  of 
Crispi,  and  greatly  to  strengthen  the  (Socialist,  Republican  and 
Radical)  revohitionary  parties.  More  than  ever  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Radicals  and  of  their  revolutionary  allies,  Rudini  continued 
so  to  administer  public  affairs  that  subversive  propa^mda 
and  associations  obtained  unprecedented  exten^on.  The  effect 
was  seen  in  May  1898,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  bread,  disturbances  occurred  in  southern  Italy*  The 
corn  duty  was  reduced  to  meet  the  emergency,  but  the  disturbed 
'  area  extended  to  Naples,  Foggia,  Bari,  Minervino- 

*J^  "'  Murge,  Molfctta  and  ihcnce  along  the  line  of  railway 
Ifl^  which  skirts  the  Adriatic  coast.  AtFaeoza,  Piacenza, 

Cremona,  Pa  via  and  Milan,  where  subversive  associa- 
tions were  stronger,  it  assumed  the  complexion  of  a  political  revolt. 
From  the  7th  to  the  9th  of  May  Milan  remained  practically  in 


the  hands  of  the  mob.  A  palace  was  sacked,  barricades  were 
erected  and  lor  forty<^ht  hours  the  troops  under  General 
Bava-Beccaris,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  artillery, 
were  unable  to  restore  order.  In  view  of  these  occurrences, 
Rudini  authorized  the  proclamation  of  a  state  of  siege  at  Milan, 
Florence,  Leghorn  and  Naples,  delegating  the  suppres^on  of 
disorder  to  special  military  commissioners.  By  these  means 
order  was  restored,  though  not  without  considerable  loss  of  life 
at  Milan  and  elsewhere.  At  Milan  alone  the  official  returns 
confessed  to  eighty  killed  and  several  hundred  wounded,  a  total 
gcneraOy  considered  below  the  real  figures.  As  in  1894,  excess- 
ively severe  sentences  were  passed  by  the  military  tribunals 
upon  revolutionary  leaders  and  other  persons  considered  to  have 
been  implicated  in  the  outbreak,  but  successive  ro3ral  amnesties 
obliterated  these  condemnations  within  three  years. 

No  Itah'an  administration  since  the  death  of  Dn>retis  under^ 
went  so  many  metamorphoses  as  that  of  the  marquis  di  Rudini. 
Modified  a  first  time  within  five  months  of  its  forma- 
tion (July  1896)  in  connexion  with  (General  Ricotti's 
Army  Reform  Bill,  and  again  in  December  1897, 
when  Zanardelli  entered  the  cabinet,  it  was  recon- 
structed for  a  third  time  at  the  end  of  May  r898  upon  the 
question  of  a  Public  Safety  Bill,  but  fell  for  the  fourth  and  last 
time  on  the  i8th  of  June  1898,  on  accotmt  of  public  indignation 
at  the  results  of  RucUni's  home  pdicy  as  exemplified  in  the  May 
riots.  On  the  29th  of  June  Rudini  was  succeeded  in  the  premier- 
ship by  General  Lmgi  PeUeux,  a  Savoyard,  whose  only  title  to 
office  was  the  confidence  of  the  king.  The  Pelloux  cabinet 
possessed  no  dear  programme  except  in  regard  to  the  Public 
Safety  Bill,  which  it  had  taken  over  from  its  predecessor.  Pre- 
sented to  parliament  in  November  1898,  the  bill  was  read  a 
second  time  in  the  following  spring,  but  its  third  reading  was 
violently  obstructed  by  the  Socialists,  Radicals  and  Republicans 
of  the  ExtNme  Left.  After  a  series  of  scenes  and  scuffles  the 
bill  was  promulgated  by  royal  decree,  the  decree  being  post- 
dated ta  allew  rime  for  the  third  reading.  Again  obstruction 
precluded  debate,  and  on  the  22nd  of  July  1899  the  decree 
automatically  acquired  force  of  law,  pending  the  adoption  of 
a  bill  of  indemnity  by  the  Chamber.  In  Felmiary  1900  it  was, 
however,  quaked  by  the  supreme  court  on  a  point  of  procedure, 
and  the  Public  Safety  BHl  as  a  whole  had  again  to  be  presented 
to  the  Chamber.  In  view  of  the  violence  of  Extremist  obstruc- 
tion, an  effort  was  made  to  reform  the  standing  orders  o(  the 
Lower  House,  but  parliamentary  feeling  ran  so  hi^  that  General 
Pelloux  thoi^t  it  expedient  to  appeal  to  the  country.  The 
general  election  of  Jnne  r90o  not  only  failed  to  reinforce  the 
cabinet,  bnt  hirgely  fncroised  the  strength  of  the  extreme 
parties  (Radicals,  Republicans  and  Socialists),  who  in  the  new 
Chamber  numbered  nearly  too  out  of  a  total  of  508.  General 
Pelloux  therefore  resigned,  and  on  the  24th  of  June  a  moderate 
Liberal  cabinet  was  formed  by  the  aged  Signor  Saracco,  president 
of  the  senate.  Within  five  weeks  of  its  formation  King  Humbert 
was  shot  by  an  anarchist  assassin  named  Brcsci  while  leaving 
an  athletic  festival  at  Monza,  where  his  Majesty  had  distributed 
the  prizes  (39th  July  1900).  The  death  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch,  against  whom  an  attempt  had  previously 
been  made  by  the  anarchist  .^cciarito  (22nd  AprQ  Jtjt- 
1897),  caused  an  outburst  of  profound  sorrow  and  n^mkLi. 
indignation.  Though  not  a  great  monarch,  King 
Humbert  had,  by  his  unfailing  generosity  and  persoiuil  courage, 
won  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  people.  During  the  cholera 
epidemic  at  Naples  and  Busca  in  1884,  and  the  Ischia  earth- 
quake of  1885,  he,  regardless  of  danger,  brought  relief  and  en- 
couragement to  sufferers,  and  rescued  many  lives.  More  than 
£100,000  of  his  dvil  list  was  annually  devoted  to  diaritable  pur- 
poses. Himibert  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  Victor  ^«»,g^a 
Emmanud  III.  (b.  November  xr,  1869),  a  liberal-  otKimg 
minded  and  well-eduotted  prince,  who  at  the  time  of  victor 
his  father's  assassination  was  returning  from  a  cruise  Brnmrnrnmi 
in  the  eastern  Mediierranean.  The  remains  of  King  ^* 
Humbert  were  laid  to  rest  ra  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  beside 
those  of  his  father,  Victor  Emmanud  II.  (9th  August).    Two 
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day»  bier  Victor  Emmanuel  IIL  smn  fideUty  to  the  eon- 
stitulioB  before  the  assembled  Houses  of  ParUameot  and  in 
the  presence  of  his  consort,  Elena,  of  Montenegro,  whom  be  had 
married  in  October  1896. 

The  later  course  of  Italian  foreign  policy  was  marked  by 
many  vicissitudes.  Admiral  Canevaro,  who  had  gained  disttnc- 
tion  as  commander  of  the  fntematio^  forces  in 
Crete  (i896-i8oS)»  assumed  the  direction  of  foreign 
affairs  in  the  first  period  of  the  Pellouz  administration. 
His  diplomacy,  though  eneigetic,  lacked  steadiness.  Soon  after 
taking  ofiice  he  completed  the  negotiations  begun  by  the  Rudini 
adminbtration  for  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  France  (October 
1898).  whereby  Franco-Iulian  commercial  relations  were  placed 
upon  a  normal  footing  after  a  breach  which  had  Listed  for  more 
than  ten  years.  By  the  despatch  of  a  squadron  to  South 
America  he  obtained  satisfaction  for  injuries  inflicted  thirteen 
years'  previously  upon  an  Italian  subject  by  the  United  States 
of  Colombia.  In  December  1898  he  convoked  ft  diplomatic 
conference  in  Rome  to  discuss  secret  means  for  the  repression 
of  anarchist  propaganda  and  crime  in  view  of  the  assassination 
of  the  empress  of  Austria  by  an  Italian  anarchist  (Luccheni), 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  results  of  practical  value  were  achieved. 
The  action  of  the  tsar  of  Russia  in  convening  the  Peace  Conference 
at  The  Hague  in  May  1900  gave  rise  to  a  question  as  to  the  right 
of  the  Vatican  to  be  officially  represented,  and  Admiral  Canevaro, 
supported  by  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  succeeded  in  prevent- 
ing the  Invitation  of  a  papal  delegate.  S^rtly  alterwards  his 
term  of  office  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  failure  of  an  attempt 
to  secure  for  Italy  a  coaling  station  at  Sanmen  and  a  sphere 
of  influence  in  China;  but  his  policy  of  active  participation  in 
Chinese  affairs  was  continued  in  a  modified  form  by  his  successor, 
the  Marquis  Visconti  Venosta,  who,  enteriog  the  reconstructed 
Pelloux  cabinet  in  May  1899,  retained  the  portfolio  of  foreign 
aflairs  in  the  ensuing  Saracco  administration,  and  secured  the 
despatch  of  an  Italian  expedition,  aooo  strong,  to  aid  in  repressr 
ing  the  Chinese  outbreak  ^nd  in  protecting  Italian  interests 
in  the  Far  East  Qu\y  1900).  With  characteristic  foresight. 
Visconti  VcnosU  promoted  an  exchange  of  views. between  Italy 
and  France  in  regard  to  the  TripoKtan  hinterland,  which  the 
Anglo-French  convention  of  1899  had  placed  within  the  French 
sphere  of  influence — a  modification  of  the  sfafut  qmt  cnte  con- 
sidered highly  detrimental  to  Italian  aspirations  in  Tripoli. 
For  this  reason  the  Anglo-French  convention  had  caused  pro- 
found irritation  in  Italy,  and  had  tended  somewhat  to  diminish 
the  cordiality  of  Anglo-Italian  relations.  Visconti  Venosta 
is  believed,  however,  to  have  obtained  from  France  fr  formal 
declaration  that  France  would  not  transgress  the  Umitft  assigned 
to  her  influence  by  the  convention.  Similarly,  in  regard  to 
Albania,  Visconti  Venosta  exchanged  notes  with  Auatria  with 
a  view  to  the  prevention  of  any  misunderstanding  through  the 
conflict  between  Italian  and  Austrian  interests  in  that  port  of 
the  Adriatic  coast.  Upon  the  fall  of  the  Saraoco  cabinet  (91th 
February  1901)  Visconti  Venosta  was  succeeded  at  the  foreign 
ofiice  by  Signor  Prinetti,  a  Lombard  manufacturer  of  strong 
temperament,  but  without  previous  diplomatic  experience. 
The  new  mim'ster  continued  in  roost  respects  the  policy  of  bis 
predecessor.  The  outset  of  his  administration  was  marked 
by  Franco-Italian  fetes  at  Toulon  (loth  to  14th  April  1901), 
when  the  Italian  fleet  returned  a  visit  paid  by  the  French 
Mediterranean  squadron  to  Cagliari  in  April  1899;  ^^^d  by  the 
despatch  of  three  Italian  warships  to  Prevesa  to  obtain  satis- 
faction fur  damage  done  to  Italian  subjecu  by  Turkish  officials. 
The  Saracco  administration,  formed  after  the  otistnicttoiust 
crisis  of  1890-1 900  as  »  cabinet  of  uamition  and  pacification*  was 
iMwm^  overthrown  in  February  1901  in  consequence  of  its 
#tiv«  vacillating  conduct  towards  s  dock  strike  at  Genoa. 

Of  ma  It  was  succeeded  by  a  Zanardelli  cabinet,  in  which  the 
^^^*^  portfolio  of  the  interior  was  aUotted  10  Giolitti.  Com- 
posed mainly  of  elements  drawn  from  the  Left,  and  dependent 
for  a  majority  upon  the  sappoil  of  the  subversive  groups  of  ihe 
Extreme  Left,  the  (onnation  of  this  cabinet  gave  the  signal  for  a 
vast  working-class  movement,  during  which  ihr  Socnlist  party 


sooi^t  <o  exiaid  iu  pofitlcal  Influence  by  nieans  of  strikes  «m1 
the  organization  of  labour  leagues  among  agricultural  labouren 
and  artisans.  The  movement  was  confined  diiefly  to  the 
nonhem  aod  central  provinces.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
r^oi  the  strikes  Bombercd  600,  and  involved  more  than  i  ,000,000 
woriunen.  (H.  W.  S.) 

G.  1902-1909 

In  1901*1901  the  social  economic  condition  of  Italy  was  a 
matter  of  grave  conceriL  The  strikes  and  other  economic  ag^u- 
tions  at  this  time  may  be  divided  roughly  into  three  ^^^ 
groups:  strikes  in  industrial  centres  for  higher  wages,  tnmttf. 
shorter  hours  and  t>euer  labour  conditions  generally; 
strikes  of  agricultural  labourers  in  northern  Italy  for  better  con- 
tracts  with  the  landlords;  disturbances  among  Uie  south  Italian 
peasantry  due  to  low  wages,  unemployment  (particularly  in 
Apulia)^  and  the  dalms  of  the  labourers  to  public  land  occupied 
iUegally  by  the  landk»rds,  combined  with  local  feuds  and  the 
struggle  for  power  of  the  various  influential  fanulies.  The 
prime  cause  in  most  cases  was  the  unsatisfactofy  econofimc 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  which  they  realized  all  the  more 
vividly  for  the  very  improvements  that  had  been  made  in  it, 
while  edncarion  and  belter  communications  eneabied  them  to 
organize  themselves.  Unfortunately  these  genuine  grierancet 
were  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Socialists  for  their  own  purposes, 
and  strikes  and  disorders  were  sometimes  promoted  without 
cause  and  conciliation  impeded  by  outsiders  who  acted  from 
reorives  of  personal  ambition  or  profit.  Moreover,  while  many 
strikes  were  quite  ordedy;  the  turbideat  character  of  a  part  of 
the  Italian  people  and  their  hatred.of  authority  often  converted 
peaceful  demands  for  better  icondiiioos  into  dangerous  riots,  in 
which  the  dregs  of  the  urban  popuUtion  (known  as  kppisli  or  the 
mala  vita)  joined. 

Whereas  in  the  past  the  strikes  had  been  purely  local  and  due 
to  local  conditions^  they  now  appeared  of  more  general  and 
political  character,  and  the  "  sympathy  "  strike  came  to  be  a 
frequent  and  undesirable  addition  to  the  ordinary  economic 
agitation.  The  most  serious  movement  at  this  time  was  that  ol 
the  railway  servants.  The  agitation  had  begun  some  fifteen 
years  before,  and  the  men  had  at  various  times  demanded  twiter 
pay  and  shorter  hours,  often  with  success.  The  next  demand 
oros  for  greater  fixity  of  tenure  and  more  regular  promotion,  as 
well  as  for  the  recognition  by  the  companies  of  the  milwaymen's 
union.  On  the  4th  of  January  1902,  the  employees  of  the 
Mediterranean  railway  advanced  these  demands  at  a  meeting  a: 
Turin,  and  threatened  to  strike  if  they  were  not  satisfied.  By  ih^ 
beginning  ol  February  the  agitation  had  spread  all  over  Italy,  aod 
the  government  was  faced  by  the  possibility  of  a  strike  which 
would  paralyse  the  whole  economic  life  of  the  country.  Then  the 
Turin  gas  men  struck,  and  a  general  '*  syanpathy  "  strike  broke 
out  in  that  dty  in  consequence,  which  resulted  in  scenes  of 
violence  lasting  two  dajn.  The  government  called  out  all  the 
railwaymen  who  were  army  reservists,  but  continued  to  keep 
them  at  their  railway  work,  exerd^ng  military  discipline  over 
them  and  thus  ensuring  the  continuance  of  the  service.  At  the 
same  time  it  mediated  between  the  companies  and  the  employees, 
and  in  June  a  seulement  was  formally  concluded  between  the 
ministers  of  public  works  and  of  the  treasury  and  the  directors  of 
the  companies  concerning  the  grievances  of  the  employees. 

One  consequence  of  the  agrarian  agitations  was  the  increased 
use  of  machinery  and  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  hands 
empkiycd,  which  if  it  proved  adwjitageous  to  the  landlord  and  to 
the  few  labourers  retained,  who  received  higher  wages,  resnhed 
in  an  Increase  of  unemployment.  The  Socialist  party,  which  had 
grown  powerful  under  a  series  of  weak-kneed  administrations, 
now  began  to  show  iigns  of  division,  on  the  one  hand  there  wu 
the  revolutionary  wing,  led  by  Signor  Enrico  Flerri,  the  Mantuaa 
deputy,  which  advocated  a  policy  of  uncompromising  class 
warfare,  and  on  the  other  the  rijtrmisti,  or  moderate  Socialists, 
led  by  Signor  Filippo  Turati.  deputy  for  Milan,  who  adopted  a 
more  conciliatory  attitude  and  were  ready  to  ally  themselves  with 
other  parliamentary  parties.     Later  the  division  took  another 
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•9pect»  thft^tetnetving  beinfQ0ti8Ht«««<rby  ihtiiiiiicalkH,  who 
were  opposed  to  atl  legishlW«  parliamentary  action  atni  favoured 
only  direct  revohttionary  propaganda  by  meins  of  the  Hniacati  or 
unions  whidi  organuted  strikes  and  demonstrations.  In  March 
I0O3  agrarian  strikes  organized  by  the  legke  broke  out  in  the 
district  of  Copparo  and  Polesine  (lower  valley  of  the  Po),  owing 
to  m  diaptite  about  tbe  Isboar  contracts*  and  in  Apulia  on  account 
of  uneinployincnt.  In  August  there  were  strikes  among  the  dock 
laboarers  of  Genoa  and  the  iron  workers  of  Florence;  the  latter 
agttttUon  developed  into  a  general  strike  in  that  dty,  which 
aionsed  widespread  indignation  among  the  orderly  part  of  the 

t  population  and  ended  without  any  definite  result.  At  Como 
xs»ooo  textile  workers  remained  od  strike  for  nearly  a  month,  but 
there  were  no  disorders. 

TYie  year  190J,  although  not  free  from  strikes  and  minor 

disturbances,  was  quiteter,  but  in  September  1^04  a  very  serious 

situation  was  brought  about  by  a  general  economic 

^       irS^oi     ""*  political  agitation.    The  troubles  began  with  the 

-  it$4,  disturbances  at  Buggeru  in  Sardinia  and  Castelluzzo  In 

Sicily » in  bot  b  of  which  pUces  the  troops  were  compelled 
to  use  their  arms  and  several  persons  were  killed  and  wounded; 
at  a  demonstration  at  Sestri  Ponente  in  Ltguria  to  protest 
against  what  wus  called  the  Buggeru  **  massacre,"  four  caira- 

"•  bineeis  thd  eleven  rioters  were  injured.  The  Monza  labour 
ewfaaoge  then  took  the  imliative  of  proclaiming  a  general  strike 
throughout  Italy  (September  ijth)  a*  a  protest  against  the 
government  for  daring  to  maintain  order*  The  strike  spread  to 
neariy  all  the  industrial  centres,  although  In  many  places  it  wai 
limited  to  a  few  trades.  At  Milan  it  was  more  serious  and  fasted 
leoger  than  elsevdiere,  as  the  movement  iR-as  controlled  by  the 

^  ^    aaarchista  under  Arturo  Labriola;  the  hooligans  committed 

-  •-  maay  acts  of  savage  violence,  espedatly  tgaittst  those  workmen 

who  refused  to  strike,  and  much  property  was  wilfdiHy  destroyed. 

:    -    At  Genoa,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  tfhe  teppisti  for  a  couple  of 

- 1-  days,  three  persons  were  killed  and  50  Wounded, 'fnduding  14 

•  '  -  pofioemen,  and  railwiny  communications  were  Interrupted  for  a 
-rr  short  time.    Venice  was  cut  off  from  the  mainland  for  two  days 

~  and  all  the  public  services  were  suspended.  Riots  broke  out  also 
-r.  -in  Napks>  Florence,  Rome  and  Bologna.    The  deputies  of  the 

^Extreme  Left,  Instead  Of  using  their  kfluence  in  favour  of 
: .  opacification,  could  thbik  of  nothing  better  than  to  demand  an 
r.   -saanediate  convocation  of  parKamcnt  rri  ordti  that  they  faiight 

i  -.onMnt  a  bill  forbidi^ing  tbe  troojW  and  police  to  U4^ theif  arms  in 
r  «:  dl  conflicts  between  capital  artd  labour,  whatev^thcprovocatibn 
_'i .  atght  be.  This  preposterous  proposal  was  of  course  not  even 
•^  V-  Sscuased,  and  the  movement  caused  a  strong  feeling  of  reaction 
^^_    tiunfli  Socialism  and  of  hostility  to  the  government  for  its 

-  c  ■  «akness;  for,  however  much  sympathy  there  might  be  with  the 
..  ^  souine  grievances  of  the  working  classes,  the  September  strikes 
— ^  '  ere  of  a  frankly  revolutionary  character  and  had  been  fomented 

-r:^-  *  professtonal  agitators  and  kept  going  by  the  dregs  of  the 

_  -  -  «ple.    The  mayor  of  Venice  sent  a  firm  and  dignified  protest  to 

rr^^  fovemment  for  its  inaction,  and  the  people  of  Liguria  raised 

.    --.  :4a^  subscription  in  favour  of  the  troops,  in  recognition  of 

..^ r-Air  gallantry  and  admirable  discfpUne  during  the  troubles. 

.  ^.  ^  Sxtly  in  1QO5  thtf e  was  a  fresh  agitation  among  the  railway 

^^.r^  wants,  who  were  diasatbfied  with  the  clauses  concerning 

Jl.^  the  personnel  in  the  bill  for  the  purchase  of  the  line* 

^"    -  ■%  by  tiw  state.    They  inithited  a  system  of  obstruction 

-  jt '-  which  hampered  and  delayed  the  traffic  without  alto- 

-  ;;    .  -jer  suspending  it.    On  the  17th  of  April  a  general  railway 

"    it  was  ordered  by  the  union,  but  owing  to  the  action  of  the 

■  ^  ^  _^ larillea,  wfio  for  once  showed  energy,  the  traffic  was  carried 

*    1 .  Other  disturbances  of  a  serious  character  occurred  among 

•  ^^f^  jHeelWorkers  of  Temi,  at  Grammichele  in  Slcfly  and  at 
"^*  JJ^jandria.    The  extreme  parties  now  began  to  direct  especial 

^  ^  ~Jl^n  to  propaganda  in  the  army,  With  a  view  to  destroying 
r      ^^^^^Jjjhesion  and  thus  paralysing  the  action  of  the  goverhment. 

-  '  ^Jjfiampaign  was  conducted  on  the  lines  of  the  anti-militarist 
— '  *     '  "  -ment  in  France  identified  with  the  name  of  Herv6.    Fortu- 

"  ^  jr,  however,  this  pohcy  was  not  successful,  as  military  service 
'—'  ^'  >  unpopular  in  Italy  than  in  many  other  countries;  aggressive 


mtlitarism  »  quite  tmkniown,  and  wfthout  it  antl-mffitarfem  can 
gain  no  foothold.  No  serious  mutinies  have  cvet  occurred  In 
the  Italian  army,  and  the  only  results  of  the  propaganda  were 
occasional  meetings  of  hooligans,  where  Hcrvfist  scntimcpls 
were  expressed  and  applauded,  and  a  few  minor  disturbances 
among  reservists  unexpectedly  called  back  to  the  colours. 
In  the  army  itself  the  esprit  de  corps  and  the  sense  of  duty  and 
discipline  nullified  the  work  of  tbe  propagandists. 

In  June  and  July  1907  there  were  again  disturbances  among" 
the  agricultural  labourers  of  Ferrara  and  Rovigo,  and  a  wide- 
spread strike  organized  by  the  kghe  throughout  those  ^^ 
provinces  caused  very  serious  losses  to  all  concerned.  5S; 
ITie  Ugkisti,  moreover,  were  guilty  of  niuch  criminal 
violence;  they  committed  one  murder  and  established  a  veritable 
reign  of  terror,  boycotting,  beating  and  wounding  numbers  of 
peaceful  labourers  who  would  not  join  the  unions,  and  brutally 
mahreatinfg  solitary  policemen  and  soldiers.  ITie  authoritiesi. 
however,  by  arresting  a  tiumber  of  the  more  prominent  leaders 
succeeded  in  restoring  order.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  an 
agitation  of  a  still  less  defensible  character  broke  out  in  various 
towns  under  the  guise  of  anti-clerfcalism.  Certain  scandals 
had  come  to  light  in  a  small  convent  school  at  Greco  near  Milan. 
This  was  seized  upon  as  a  pretext  for  violent  anti-clerical  demon- 
strations all  over  Italy  and  for  brutal  and  unprovoked  attacks 
on  unoffending  priests;  at  Spczia  a  church  was  set  on  fire  and 
another  dismantled,  at  Marino  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  was 
attacked  by  a  gang  of  hooligans,  and  at  Rome  the  violence  0^ 
the  teppisti  reached  such  a  pitch  as  to  provoke  reaction  on  the 
part  of  all  respectable  people,  and  some  of  the  aggressors  were 
very  roughly  handled.  The  Socialists  and  the  Freemasons  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  agitation,  and  they  filled  the  country 
with  stories  of  other  priestly  and  conventual  immoralities, 
nei^rly  all  of  which,  except  the  original  cas6  at  Greco,  proved  ,to 
be  without  'foundation.  In  September  1907  disorders  in 
Apulia  over  the  repartition  of  conununal  lands  broke  out  anew/ 
and  were  particularly  serious  at  Ruvo,  Bari,  Cerignola  and: 
Satrlano  d<^  C>olle.  In  some  cases  there  was  foundation  for  (he> 
labourers*  claims,  but  unforttmirtcly  the  movement  got  into  the 
hands  of  professional  agitators  and  common  swindlers,  and 
the  leader,  a,  certain  Giampetruzzi,  who  at  one  time  seemed  to 
be  k  worthy  tx)lleague  of  Marcelin  Albert,  was  afterwards  tried 
and  condemned  for  having  cheated  his  own  follbwera. 

W  October  1997  there  was  again  a  general  strike  at  Milan, 
which  was  rendered  more  serious  on  account  "of.  the  action  of 
the  railway  servants,  and  extended  to  other  cities;  traffic 
was  disorganized  over  a  large  part  of  northern  Italy,  Until  the' 
go\'emment,  being  now  owner  of  the  railways,  dismissed  the 
ringleaders  from  the  seVvice.  This  had  tbe  desired  effect,  and 
although  \\a  SinddcaUr  det  fcrroneri  (railway  servants'  union) 
threatei^ed  a  general  railway  strike  if  the  dismissed  men  w^rc 
not  reinstated,  there  was  no  further  trouble.  In  the  Spring  of 
1908  there  were  agrarian  strikes  at  Parma;  the  labour  cbnttacts 
had  pressed  hardly  on  the  peasantry,  who  had  cause  for  complaint; 
but  while  some  improvement  had  been  effected  in  the  new 
contracts,  certain  unscrupulous  demagogues,  Of  whom  Alceste 
De  Ambris,  representing  the  "  syndacalist  "  wing  of  the  Socialist, 
party,  was  the  chief,  organized  a  widespread  agitation.  The 
landlords  on  their  part  organized  an  agrarian  union  to  defend' 
their  interests  and  enrolled  numbers  of  non-union  labburers  to 
carry  on  the  necessary  work  and  save  the  crops.  Conflicts 
occurred  between  the  strikers  and  the  independent  labourers 
and  the  poUce;  the  trouble  spread  to  the  city  of  Parma,  where 
violent  scenes  occurred  when  the  labour  exchange  was  occupied 
by  the  troops,  and  many  soldiers  and  policemen,  whose  behaviour 
as  usual  was  exemplary  throughout,  were  seriously  wounded. 
The  agitation  ceased  in  June  with  the  defeat  of  the  strikers, 
but  not  until  a  vast  amount  of  damage  had  been  done  to  the 
crops  and  all  had  suffered  heavy  losses,  including  the  government, 
whose  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order  ran  into  tens' 
of  millions  of  Ih^.  The  failurfe  of  the  strike  caused  the  Socialists 
to  quarrtl  among  themselves  and  to  accuse  each  other  of  dis-' 
•honesty  in  the  management  ofyPaiiy  ii^nds^  it^appe^rqdjn  fact 
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that  the  hi^e  sums  collected  thiougfaoat  Italy  oa  behalf  of  the 
strikers  bad  been  squandered  or  appropriated  by  the  "  synda- 
calist"  leaders.  The  spirit  of  indiscipline  had  begun  to  reach 
the  lower  classes  of  state  employees,  especially  the  school  teachers 
and  the  postal  and  telegraph  derks,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed 
as  though  the  country  were  about  to  face  a  situation  similar  to 
that  which  arose  in  France  in  the  spring  of  1909.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  government,  by  dismissing  the  ringleader,  Dr 
Campano^,  in  time  nipped  the  a^^tation  in  the  bud,  and  it 
did  attempt  to  redress  some  of  the  genuine  grievances.  Public 
opinion  upheld  the  government  in  its  attitude,  for  all  persons 
of  common  sense  realized  that  the  suspension  of  the  public 
services  could  not  be  permitted  for  a  moment  in  a  civilized 
country. 

In  parliamentary  politics  the  most  noUble  event  m  1903 
was  the  presentation  of  a  divorce  bill  by  Signor  Zanardelli's 
government;  this  was  done  not  because  there  was  any 
real  demand  for  it,  but  to  please  the  doctrinaire 
anti-clericak  and  freemasons,  divorce  being  regarded 
not  as  a  social  institution  but  as  a  weapon  against 
Catholicism.  But  while  the  majority  of  the  deputies  were 
nominally  in  favour  of  the  bill,  the  parliamentary  committee 
reported  against  it,  and  public  opinion  was  so  hostile  that  an 
anli-divorce  petition  received  3,500,000  signatures,  including 
not  only  those  of  professing  Catholics,  but  of  free-thinkers  and 
Jews,  who  regarded  divorce  as  unsuitable  to  Italian  conditions. 
The  opposition  outside  parliament  was  in  fact  so  overwhelming 
that  the  ministry  decided  to  drop  the  bilL  The  financial  situa- 
tion continued  satisfactory;  a  new  loan  at  3!%  was  voted  by 
the  Chamber  in  April  1902,  and  by  June  the  whole  of  it  had  been 
placed  in  Italy.  In  October  the  rate  of  exchange  was  at  par, 
the  premium  on  gold  had  disappeared,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  the  budget  showed  a  surplus  of  sixteen  millions. 

In  January  1903  Signor  Prinetti,  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Admiral  Morin,  while  Admiral  Bettolo  took  the  lattefs 
00^  place  as  minister  of  marine.  The  unp<^ularity  of 
the  ministry  forced  Signor  Giolitti,  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  to  resign  (June  1903),  and  he  was  followed  by  Admiral 
Bettolo,  whose  administration  had  been  violently  attacked  by 
the  Socialists;  in  October  Signor  Zanardcl^i,  the  premier, 
resigned  on  account  of  his  health,  and  the  king  entrusted  the 
formation  of  the  cabinet  to  Signor  Giolitti.  The  latter  accepted 
the  task,  and  the  new  administration  included  Signor  Tittoni, 
late  prefect  of  Naples,  as  foreign  minister,  Signor  Luigi  Luzzatti, 
the  eminent  financier,  at  the  treasury,  General  Pedotti  at  the 
war  office,  and  Admiral  Mirabello  as  minister  of  marine.  Almost 
immediately  after  his  appointment  Signor  Tittoni  accompanied 
the  king  and  queen  of  Italy  on  a  state  visit  to  France  and  then 
to  England,  where  various  international  questions  were  discussed, 
and  the  cordial  reception  which  the  royal  pair  met  with  in  London 
and  at  Windsor  served  to  dispel  the  small  cloud  whidkhad  arisen 
in  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  on  account  of  the  Tripoli 
agreements  and  the  language  question  in  Malta.  The  premier's 
programme  was  not  well  received  by  the  Chamber,  although 
the  treasury  minister's  financial  statement  was  again  satisfactory. 
The  weakness  of  the  government  in  dealing  with  the  strike  riots 
caused  a  feeling  of  profound  dissatisfaction,  and  the  so-called 
*'  experiment  of  liberty,"  conducted  with  the  object  of  conciliat* 
ing  the  extreme  parties,  proved  a  dismal  failure.  In  October 
1904,  after  the  September  strikes,  the  Chamber  was  dissolved, 
and  at  the  general  elections  in  November  a  ministerial  majority 
was  returned,  while  the  deputies  of  the  Extreme  Left  (Socialists, 
Republicans  and  Radicals)  were  reduced  from  107  to  94*  and 
a  few  mild  dericak  elected.  The  munidpal  dections  in  several 
of  the  larger  cities,  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  strong- 
holds of  socialism,  marked  an  overwhelming  triumph  for  the 
constitutional  parties,  notably  in  Milan,  Turin  and  Genoa,  for 
the  strikes  had  wrought  as  much  harm  to  the  working  classes 
as  to  the  bourgeoisie.  In  spite  of  its  majority  the  Giolitti 
ca^et,  realizing  that  it  had  lost  its  hold  over  the  country, 
resigned  in  March  1905. 


Signor  Fottis  thra  boQAiBe  peender  and  Bttiuster  of  the  interioK, 
Signor  Maiorano  finance  minister  and  Signor  Carcano  tseasniy 
minister,  while  Signor  Tittoni,  Admiral  Micabello  ^^ 
and  General  Pedotti  retained  the  portfolios  they  had  JJ^ 
held  in  the  previous  administration.  The  new  govern- 
ment was  colourless  in  the  extreme,  and  the  premier's  pragnrnme 
aroused  no  enthusiasm  in  the  House,  the  most  important  bill 
presented  being  that  for  the  purchase  of  the  railways,  whidi  was 
voted  in  June  1905.  But  the  ministry  never  had  any  real  hold 
over  the  country  or  parliament,  and  the  dissatisfaction  caused 
by  the  modus  viveudi  with  Spain,  which  would  have  wttm^ 
much  injury  to  the  Italian  wine-growers,  led  to  demonstrations 
and  riots,  and  a  hostile  vote  in  the  Chamber  produced  a  cabinet 
crisis  (December  17, 1905) ;  Signor  Fortis,  however,  reooostiucted 
the  ministry,  inducing  the  marquis  di  San  Oiuliano  to  accept  the 
portfolio  of  fordgn  affairs.  This  last  hct  was  significant,  as 
the  new  foreign  secretary,  a  Sicilian  deputy  and  a  specialist  on 
international  politics,  had  hitherto  been  one  of  Signor  Sonnino's 
staunchest  adherents;  his  defection,  which  was  but  one  of  many, 
showed  that  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  Sonnino  party 
were  tired  of  waiting  in  vain  for  their  chief's  access  to  power. 
Even  this  cabinet  was  still-bom,  and  a  hostile  vote  in  the  Chambec 
on  the  30th  of  January  1906  brought  about  iu  falL 

Now  at  last,  after  waiting  so  long,  Signor  Sonnino's  hour  had 
struck,  and  he  became  premier  for  the  first  time.  This  TCBolt 
was  most  satisfactory  to  all  the  best  elements  in  the  ^^ 

country,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  ^^i^ 

advent  of  a  rigid  and  honest  statesman  would  usher 
in  a  new  era  of  Italian  parliamentary  life.  Unfortunatdy  at 
the  very  outset  of  its  career  the  composition  of  the  new  cabinet 
proved  disappointing;  for  while  such  men  as  Count  &iicdardini, 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  Signor  Luzzatti  at  the 
treasury  commanded  general  approval,  the  choice  of  Signor 
Sacchi  as  minister  of  justice  and  of  Signor  Pantano  as  minister 
of  agriculture  and  trade,  both  of  them  advanced  and  milit*irf 
Radicals,  savoured  of  an  unholy  compact  between  the  premier 
and  his  erstwhile  bitter  enemies,  which  boded  ill  for  the  success 
of  the  administration.  For  this  unfortunate  combination  Signor 
Sonnino  himsdf  was  not  altogether  to  blame;  having  lost  many 
of  his  most  faithful  followers,  who,  weary  of  waiting  for  office, 
had  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  he  had  been  forced  to  seek  support 
among  men  who  had  professed  hostility  to  the  existing  order  ol 
things  and  thus  to  secure  at  least  the  neutrality  of  the  Extreme 
Left  and  make  the  public  realize  that  the  "  reddest "  of 
Socialists,  Radicals  and  Republicans  may  be  tamed  and  rendered 
harmlras  by  the  offer  ol  cabinet  appointments.  A  similar 
experiment  had  been  tried  in  France  not  without  success. 
Unfortunately  in  the  case  of  Signor  Sonnino  public  opisaoa 
expected  too  much  and  did  not  take  to  the  idea  of  such  a  com- 
promise. The  new  premier's  first  act  was  one  which  cannot  be 
suffidently  praised:  he  suppressed  all  subsidies  to  journalists, 
and  although  this  resulted  in  bitter  attacks  against  him  in  the 
columns  of  the  "  reptile  press  "  it  commanded  the  approval  of 
all  right-thinking  men.  Signor  Sonnino  realized,  however,  that 
his  majority  was  not  to  be  counted  on:  "  The  country  is  with 
me,"  he  said  to  a  friend,  "  but  the  Chamber  is  against  me;" 
In  April  1906  an  eruption  of  Mount  Etna  caused  the  destruction 
of  several  villages  and  much  k>»  of  life  and  damage  to  property; 
in  appointing  a  committee  to  distribute  the  relief  funds  the  premier 
rdused  to  indude  any  of  the  deputies  of  the  devastated  districts 
among  its  members,  and  when  asked  by  them  for  the  reason  oC 
this  omission,  he  replied,  with  a  frankness  more  characteristic 
of  the  man  than  politic,  that  he  knew  they  would  prove  more 
solidtous  in  the  distribution  of  relief  for  their  own  electors  than 
for  the  real  sufferers.  A  motion  presented  by  the  Socialists  in 
the  Chamber  for  the  immediate  discussion  of  a  bill  to  prevent 
"  the  massacres  of  the  proletariate  "  having  been  rejectMl  by 
an  enormous  majority,  the  sS  Socialist  deputies  resigned  their 
seats;  on  presenting  themselves  for  re-election  their  number 
was  reduced  to  25.  A  few  days  later  the  ministry,  having  received 
an  adverse  vote  on  a  question  of  procedure,  sent  in  iu  resignation 
(May  17). 
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The  fan  of  Signer  Sonnino,  the  dinppoiotment  ctnaed  by  the 
aoa-fulfilxnent  of  the  expectations  to  wfuch  his  advent  to  power 
had  given  rise  throughout  Italy  and  the  dearth  of  inflaential 
itatesmeo,  nade  the  return  to  power  of  Signor  GioUtli  inevitable. 
An  appeal  to  the  country  might  have  brought  about  a  different 
result,  but  it  is  said  that  (^>po8ition  from  the  highest  quarters 
lendered  this  course  practically  impossible.  The  change  of 
government  brought  Signor  Tittoni  back  to  the  foreign  office; 
Signor  Maiorano  became  treasury  minister,  General  Vigand 
minister  of  war,  Signor  Cocco  Ortu,  whose  chief  claim  to  con- 
iidcfation  was  the  fact  of  his  being  a  Sardinian  (the  ishmd  had 
meiy  been  represented  in  the  caUnet)  minister  of  agriculture, 
Signor  Gianturco  of  justice,  Signor  Massimini  of  finance,  Signor 
Sdtanzer  of  posts  and  telegraphs  and  Signor  Fusinato  of  educa- 
tion. The  new  ministry  began  auspidoualy  with  the  conversion 
of  the  public  debt  from  4%  to  3}%,  to  be  eventually  reduced 
to  3l%-  This  operation  had  been  prepared  by  Signor  Lussatti 
under  Signor  Sonnino's  leadership,  and  although  carried  out  by 
Signor  Maiorano  it  was  Luzzatti  who  deservedly  reaped  the 
honour  and  glory;  the  bill  was  presented,  discussed  and  voted 
by  both  Houses  on  the  39th  of  June,  and  by  the  7th  of  July  the 
conversion  was  completed  rnost  successfully,  showing  on  how 
sound  a  basis  Italian  finance  was  ix>w  placed.  The  surplus  for 
the  year  amounted  to  65,000,000  hre.  In  November  Signor 
Gianturco  died,  and  Signor  Pietro  Bertohni  took  his  place  as 
minister  of  public  works;  the  latter  proved  perhaps  the  ablest 
member  of  the  cabinet,  but  the  acceptance  of  office  under  GioUtti 
of  a  man  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  trusted  and  valuable 
Beutenants  of  Signor  Sonnino  marked  a  further  step  in  the 
diffingaUidc  of  that  statesman's  party,  and  was  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  Signor  BcrtoUni  resented  not  having  had  a  place 
in  the  late  Sonnino  minfstry.  General  Vigand  was  succeeded 
in  December  by  Senator  Casana,  the  first  civilian  to  become 
minister  of  war  in  Italy.  He  made  various  reforms  which  were 
badly  wanted  in  army  administration,  but  on  the  whole  the 
experiment  of  a  civilian  "War  Lord"  was  not  a  complete 
success,  and  in  April  1909  Senator  Casana  retired  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Spingardi,  an  appointment  which  received 
general  approval. 

The  elections  of  March  1909  returned  a  chamber  very  sUghtly 
different  from  its  predecessor.  The  ministerial  majority  was 
over  three  hundred,  and  although  the  Extreme  Left  was  some- 
what increased  in  numbers  it  was  weakened  in  tone,  and  many 
of  the  newly  elected  "  reds  *'  were  hardly  more  than  pale  pink. 

Meanwhile,  the  relations  between  Church  and  State  began  to 
show  signs  of  change.  The  chief  supporters  of  the  claims  of  the 
papacy  to  temporal  power  were  the  clericals  of  France 
and  Austria,  but  in 'the  former  country  they  had  lost 
all  influence,  and  the  situation  between  the  Qiurch  and 
the  government  was  becoming  every  day  more  strained. 
With  the  rebellion  of  her  "Eldest  Daughter,"  the  Roman 
Church  could  not  continue  in  her  old  attitude  of  uncompromising 
hostility  towards  United  Italy,  and  the  Vatican  began  to  realize 
the  foUy  of  placing  every  Italian  in  the  dilemma  of  being  cUktr  a 
good  Italian  or  a  good  Catholic,  when  the  majority  wished  to  be 
both.  Outside  of  Rome  relations  between  the  clergy  and  the 
authorities  were  as  a  rule  quite  cordial,  and  in  May  1903  Cardinal 
Sarto,  the  patriarch  of  Venice,  asked  for  and  obtained  an  audience 
with  the  king  when  he  visited  that  city,  and  the  meeting  which 
followed  was  of  a  very  friendly  character.  In  July  following  Leo 
XIII.  died,  and  that  same  Cardinal  Sarto  became  pope  under  the 
style  of  Pius  X.  The  new  pontiff,  although  nomiiially  upholding 
the  claims  of  the  temporal  power,  in  practice  attached  but  little 
importance  to  it.  At  the  elections  for  the  local  bodies  the 
CathoUcs  had  already  been  permitted  to  vote,  and,  avaih'ng 
themselves  of  the  pri^rilege,  they  gained  seats  in  many  munkipal 
councils  and  obtained  the  majority  in  some.  At  the  general 
parliamentary  elections  of  1904  a  few  Catholics  had  been  elected 
as  such,  and  the  encyclical  of  the  i  itb  of  June  1905  on  the  political 
organization  of  the  CathoUcs,  practically  s^lished  the  non 
ixpedit.  In  September  of  that  year  a  number  of  religious  institu- 
tions in  the  Near  East,  formerly  under  the  protectorate  of  the 


French  govemsient,  In  view  of  the  rupture  between  Church  and 
State  in  France,  formally  asked  to  be  placed  under  Italian  pro- 
tection, which  was  granted  in  January  1907.  The  situation  thus 
became  the  very  reverse  of  what  it  had  been  in  Crispi's  time,' 
when  the  French  government,  even  when  anti^erical,  ptotected 
the  Catholic  Church  abroad  for  polidcal  purposes,  whereas  the 
conflict  between  Church  and  State  in  Itafy  extended  to  foreign 
countries;  to  the  detriment  of  Italian  political  interesU.  A  more 
difficult  question  was  that  of  religious  education  in  the  public 
dementary  schools.  Signor  Giolitti  wished  to  conciliate  the 
Vatican  1^  facilitating  religious  education,  which  was  desired 
by  the  majority  of  the  parents,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  offend  the 
Freemasons  and  other  anti-clericals  too  much,  as  they  could 
i^ways  give  trouble  at  awkward  moments.  Consequently  the 
minister  of  education,  Signor  Rava,  concocted  a  body  of  rules 
which,  it  was  hoped,  would  satisfy  every  one:  religious  instruction  - 
was  to  be  maintained  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  cuiriculum,  but 
in  communes  where  the  majority  of  the  municipal  councillors 
were  opposed  to  it  it  might  be  suppressed;  the  council  in  that 
case  must,  however,  facilitate  the  teaching  of  religion  to  those 
children  whose  parents  desire  it.  In  practice,  however,  when  the 
council  has  suppressed  religious  instruction  no  such  facilities  are 
given.  At  the  general  elections  of  March  1909,  over  a  score  of 
Clerical  deputies  were  returned,  Clericab  of  a  very  mild  tone  who 
had  no  thought  of  the  temporal  power  and  were  supporters  of  the 
monarchy  and  anti-sodallsts;  where  no  Clerical  candidate  was 
in  the  field  the  Catholic  voters  plumped  for  the  constitutional 
candMate  against  all  representatives  of  the  Extreme  Left.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  attitude  of  the  Vatican  towards  Liberalism 
within  the  Church  was  one  of  uncompromising  reaction,  and 
under  the  new  pope  the  doctrines  of  Christian  Democracy  and 
Modernism  were  condemned  in  no  uncertain  tone.  Don  Romdo 
Murri,  the  Christian  Democratic  leader,  who  exerdsed  much 
influence  over  the  younger  and  more  progressive  clergy,  having 
been  severely  censured  by  the  Vatican,  made  formal  submission, 
and  declared  his  intention  of  retiring  from  the  struggle.  But  he 
appeared  again  on  the  scene  in  the  general  elections  of  1909,  as  a 
Christian  Democratic  candidate;  he  was  elected,  and  alone  of  the 
Catholic  deputies  took  his  seat  in  the  Chamber  on  the  Extreme 
Left,  where  all  his  neighbours  were  violent  anti-clericals. 

At  5  A.M.  on  the  38th  of  December  1908,  an  earthquake  of 
appalling  severity  shook  the  whole  of  souUiern  Calabria  and  the 
eastern  part  of  Sicily,  completely  destroying  the  cities  Bartk* 
of  Reggio  and  Messina,  the  smaUer  towns  of  Canitello,   4^*9  •# 
Scilla,  Vnia  San  Giovanm*,  Bagnara,  Palmi,  Melito,   SST**' 
Porto  Salvo  and  Santa  Eufemia,  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  villages.    In  the  case  of  Messina  the  horror  of  the 
situation  was  heightened  by  a  tidal  wave.    The  catastrophe  was 
the  greatest  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  occurred  in  any  country; 
the  number  of  persons  killed  was  approximately  150,000,  while 
the  injured  were  beyond  calculation. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  Italy's  foreign  relations  during 
this  period  was  the  weakening  of  the  bonds  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  the  improved  relations  with  France,  while  the  0^,^^ 
traditional  friend^ip  with  England  remained  un-  ^aS! 
impaired.  Franco-Italian  friendship  was  officially 
cemented  by  the  visit  of  Ring  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Queen 
Elena  in  October  1903  to  Paris  where  they  received  a  very  cordial 
welcome.  The  visit  was  returned  in  April  1904  when  M. 
Loubet,  the  French  president,  came  to  Rome;  this  action  was 
strongly  resented  by  the  pope,  who,  like  his  predecessor  since 
1870,  objected  to  the  presence  of  foreign  Catholic  rulers  in  Rome, 
and  led  to  the  final  rupture  between  France  and  the  Vatican. 
The  Franco-Italian  understanding  had  the  effect  of  rabing 
lul/s  credit,  and  the  Italian  retOe,  which  had  been  shut  out 
of  the  French  bourses,  resumed  Its  place  there  once  more,  a  fact 
which  contributed  to  increase  its  price  and  to  reduce  the  unfavour- 
able rate  of  exchange.  That  agreement  also  served  to  dear  up 
the  situation  in  Tripoli;  while  Italian  aspirations  towards 
Tunisia  had  been  ended  by  the  French  occupation  of  that 
territory,  Tripoli  and  Bengazi  were  now  recognized  as  coming 
within  the  Italian  "  sphere  of  influenoc.^''  ^e  Tripoli  hinterland. 
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however,  was  in  danger  of  being  absorbed  by  other  poivers 
having  large  African  interests;  the  Anglo-French  declaration 
of  the  2 « St  of  March  1899  in  particular  seemed  likely  to  interfere 
with  Italian  activity. 

t  The  Triple  Alliance  was  maintained  and  renewed  as  iar  as 
paper  documents  were  concerned  (in  June  1902  it  was  reconfirmed 
for  13  years),  but  public  opinion  was  no  longer  ao  favourably 
disposed  towards  iL  Austria's  petty  persecutions  of  her  Italian 
subjects  in  the  irredente  provinces,  her  active  propaganda 
incompatible  with  Italian  interests  in  the  Balkans,  and  the  anli- 
Itaiian  war  talk  of  Austrian  military  circles,  imperilled  the 
relations  of  the  two  "  allies  ";  it  was  remarked,  indeed,  that  the 
object  of  the  alliance  between  Austria  and  Italy  was  to  prevent 
war  between  them.  Austria  had  persistently  adopted  a  policy 
of  pin-pricks  and  aggravating  police  provocation  towardn  the 
Italians  of  the  Adriatic  Littoral  and  of  the  Trentino,  while 
encouraging  the  Slavonic  clement  in  the  former  and  the  Germans 
in  the  latter.  One  of  the  causes  of  ill-feeling  was  the  university 
question;  the  Austrian  government  had  persistently  refused 
to  create  an  Italian  university  for  its  Italian  subjects,  fearing 
lest  it  should  become  a  hotbed  of  "  irredentism,"  the  Italian- 
speaking  students  being  thus  obliged  to  attend  the  German- 
Austrian  universities.  An'  attempt  at  compromise  resulted  in 
the  institution  of  an  Italian  law  faculty  at  Innsbruck,  but  this 
aroused  the  violent  hostility  of  the  German  students  and  populace, 
who  gave  proof  of  their  superior  civilization  by  an  unprovoked 
attack  on  the  Italians  in  October  1902.  Further  acts  of  violence 
were  committed  by  the  Gerntans  in  1903,  which  led  to  anti- 
Austrian  demonstrations  in  Italy.  The  worst  tumults  occurred 
in  November  1904,  when  Italian  students  and  professors  were 
attacked  at  Innsbruck  without  provocation;  being  outnumbered 
by  a  hundred  to  one  the  Italians  were  forced  to  use  their  revolvers 
in  self-defence,  and  several  persons  were  wounded  on  both  sides. 
Anti-Italian  demonstrations  occurred  periodically  also  at  Vienna, 
while  in  Dalmatia  and  Croatia  Italian  fishermen  and  workmen 
(Italian  citizens,  not  natives)  were  subject  to  attacks  by  gangs 
of  half-savage  Croats,  which  led  to  frequent  diplomatic  "  inci- 
dents." A  further  cause  of  resentment  was  Austria's  attitude 
towards  the  Vatican,  inspired  by  the  strong  clerical  tendencies 
of  the  imperial  family,  and  indeed  of  a  large  section  of  the 
Austrian  people.  But  the  most  serious  point  at  issue  was  the 
Balkan  question.  Italian  public  opinion  could  not  view  without 
serious  misgivings  the  active  political  propaganda  which  Austria 
was  conducting  io  Albania.  The  two  governments  frequently 
discussed  the  situation,  but  although  they  had  agreed  to  a  self- 
denying  ordinance  whereby  each  bound  itself  not  to  occupy  any 
part  of  Albanian  territory,  Austria's  declarations  and  promises 
were  hardly  borne  out  by  the  activity  of  her  agents  in  the  Balkans. 
Italy,  therefore,  instituted  a  counter-propaganda  by  means  of 
schools  and  commercial  agencies.  The  Macedonian  troubles  of 
1903  again  brought  Austria  and  Italy  into  conflict.  The  accept- 
ance by  the  powers  of  the  MUrzsteg  programme  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Austrian  and  Russian  financial  agents  in  Macedonia 
was  an  advantage  for  Austria  and  a  set-back  for  Italy;  but  the 
latter  scored  a  success  in  the  appointment  of  General  de  Giorgis 
as  commander  of  the  international  Macedonian  gendarmerie; 
she  also  obtained,  with  the  support  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Russia,  the  assignment  of  the  partly  Albanian  district  of 
Monasiir  to  the  Italian  officers  of  that  corps. 

In  October  1908  came  the  bombshell  of  the  Austrian  annexa- 
tion of  Bosnia,  announced  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  to 
other  rulers  by  autograph  letters  from  the  emperor-king.  The 
news  caused  the  most  widespread  sensation,  and  public  opinion 
in  Italy  was  greatly  agitated  at  what  it  regarded  as  an  act  of 
brigandage  on  the  part  of  Austria,  when  Signor  Tittoni  in  a  speech 
at  Carale  Brianza  (October  6th)  declared  that "  Italy  might  await 
events  with  serenity,  and  that  these  could  find  her  neither  unpre- 
pared nor  isolated."  These  words  were  taken  to  mean  that  Italy 
would  receive  compensation  to  restore  the  balance  of  power 
upset  in  Austria's  favour.  When  it  was  found  that  there  was 
to  be  no  direct  compep*'-**'*"  ''"  ^'aJy  a  storm  of  indignation 
was  aroused  agains^*  uinst  Signor  Tittoni. 


On  the  S9th  of  October,,  however,  Austria  abandoned  her 
military  posu  in  the  sandjak  of  Novibazar,  and  the  frontier 
between  Austria  end  Turkey,  formeriy  an  uncertain  one,  which 
left  Austria  a  half-open  back  door  to  the  Aegean,  was  now  a 
distinct  Ime  of  demarcation.  Thus  the  danger  of  a  "pacific 
penetration  "  of  Macedonia  by  Austria  became  more  remote. 
Austria  also  gave  way  on  another  point,  renouncing  bee  right  to 
police  the  Montenegrin  coast  and  to  prevent  Montenegro  irom 
having  warships  of  its  own  (paragcapha  5, 6  and  11  of  art.  29  of 
the  Berlin  Treaty)  in  a  note  presented  to  the  Italian  foreign 
office  on  the  X2th  of  April  1909.  Italy  had  devek>ped  some 
important  comxnerciai  interests  in  Montenegro,  and  anything 
which  strengthened  the  position  of  that  principality  was  a 
guarantee  against  further  Austrian.encroachments.  The  harbour 
works  In  the  Montenegrin  port  of  Antivari,  commenced  in 
March  1905  and  completed  early  in  1909,  were  an  Italian 
concern,  and  Italy  became  a  party  to  the  agreement  for  the 
Danube-Adriatic  Railway  (June  2,  1908)  together  with  Russia* 
France  and  Servia;  Italy  was  to  contribute  55,000^000  lire  out 
of  a  total  capital  of  100,000,000,  and  to  be  represented  by  four 
directors  out  of  twelve.  But  the  whole  episode  was  a  warning 
to  Italy,  and  the  result  was  a  national  movement  for  security. 
Credits  for  the  army  and  navy  were  voted  almost  without  a 
dissentient  voice;  new  battleships  were  laid  down,  the  suengtli 
of  the  army  was  increased,  and  the  defences  of  the  exposed 
eastern  border  were  strengthened.  It  waa  dear  that  so  long  as 
Austria,  bribed  by  Germany,  could  act  in  a  way  ao  opposed  to 
Italian  ititerests  in  the  Balkans,  the  Triple  Alliance  was  a 
mockery,  and  Italy  could  only  meet  the  situation  by  being 
prepared  for  all  contingencies. 

Bibliography.— It  is  difficult  to  indicate  in  a  short  space  the 
most  imporunt  sources  of  general  Italian  history.  Muratori's  ereat 
collection,  the  Rerum  Italicarum  scri^orts.  In  combination  with  his 
Dissertationes,  the  chronicles  and  other  historical  material  published 
by  the  Archivio  Storico  luUiano^  and  the  works  of  detached  annalists 
of  uhnfTi  the  Viliani  arc  the  mcwr  notable,  lake  fir^f  r-^  '  •''rt  wt 
m  I  v  111  1  i  1 : 1'.'  II  M  u  r  J  i  ori '  g  A  nnnh  d'  1  to-h  0 ,  toge-lhtT  v..  ■  \ ;.  mm 

$t.;'\d  iT  Iiuiia  uAil  iii^i  mchiicrn  coniinujitiQn,  by  CjtI-  I  .^.nan^ 

th'.'  mn(v  rcccrti  cQntrlhtiiiorvsS.  deSHmQndi['^&  jRepitWif^jtifj  4tGU£nnft 
(Brij^i^ji,  iSjfl)  and  Carlo  Troya's  St^ia  d'  lixiiia  nd  mtdia  ttif  sjt 
ain>ii:i|;  the  m<m  v^luahllc  gcn'^r^l  works,  whJJc  the  ia.ri!«  Sii^ii 
Fiiiika  d*  lialui  by  various  auibors,  pubti^^iiod  a.i  Mklan,  v%  iiUo  im- 
pon^fil— F^  BeriolirtH  /  ^afWt;  F-  Larifiarilf  Si^ria  dri  fomuKi 
itc^umi  daik  ^rij^ifti  Jim  a|  ijjj  (ifiS^J;  C.  Clpolla,  Stotia  ddtt 
Si'iwri*  ftaiiatu  dai  rjjrj  cJ  Jjjo  {18SO;  A.  Coaci,  L'  [taim  dumniM 
le  prcpendffan'jc  itramtrt^  i^Q-i^H^  (i^75K  A.  FriOcWitti  ^irtia 
(f  Itdiadai  lySg^AT^,  G.  d?  Ca-^iir^.  StorU,  d'  /foitd  dal  i^^  al 
18  J  J  (jS^iJ.  For  the  bej^nningf  of  Ualijn  historj^  the  tWef  wort* 
aro  T.  HotJ^kin't  liaty  and  Arp  fnvadfrs  {0\tor6^  ilf^T-lSg^l  and 
P.  ViHarift  Lb  Ifntnicmi  iorbaricke  i(MiLn,   190D),  both  basc^d   oa 


ori|,:i[ial  irt-H^arcrli  nnd  witrtd  9choiiitrvi\ipr  The  period  frvm  i^Q^  10 
in(Hili:rn  time*  h  UtMlt  wKb  In  v*arioua  vntuincii  ti  the  Camhridpt 
M<}4ffn  liiitftry^  ttsjitf  iallj'  in  vol.   I.,  '*  The   Reryti^sance,,*'  vhicn 


coiKniris  \'a!imbk  hibliogniphlea.  Giuseppe  Fofmri'%  Rs^uiisfni 
d'  Halm  (iftsSj  dc-tervw  noii^cv  atsa  work  of  sinfuiLir  vigotif,  fh«>ittEb 
no  Effeai  sckTiiitk-  impertatwe^  awi  Ceaan-  Biilb{}'«  Smnmvw 
(Florence,  li^^)  pn^cots  ihc  main  omlmts  of  tine  mbiKl  with 
brc  vity  and  dEjriitrsA.  Tm  tht  fn'fitKl  of  the  Frcni'h  rcvijlLnion  amd 
th'  MapoicfMiic  war*  we  F,  U^minti  ji  U  Ori^irti  tkf  nssrpmen» 
itcrhmo  (Mikiitt  icrc^);  H,  fit^nnal  de  CiAngc^,  La  Cftuk  dam  rl- 
pnUiqae  [Veniiej  U'^ri«,  1&M5);  D.  Caruttit  Slohii  dtUa  tarU  di 
Scr\yia  duftinit  m  tn'oiuzwur  t  F  impero  JraHfise  {2  vots^  Turin, 
\B't::};C  fie  C^'nirci.  Skfria  d"  llaVm  dul  I'gj  til  i3r4  [MiLiRp  itB^Jjl 
A.  Ditfciwrrcti  U  Rfg^me  Jsi^^biftett  ikiJir/tfp(i-iim  iPiiii,  J^mh 
A.  I'ranchctiii  Stm,t  4*  lialia.  del  jjSq  al  ifQQ  iMHan,  l©?!);  P. 
GliilarcL  Bonapartt  €t  Ui  fi-pnUiqun  HaiieKiui  i/^pi^/^pp)  (P*ri% 
i&\^}',  H.  M.  Johnston.  Tfii  NapuUpmt  Empire  m  St>ttimrn  [ialj 
(2  vol*,,  i*'Uk  tull  bib1ioKf.iphi^,  London  I  ymA)l  E-  R^mondini* 
U  Italia  durante  in  demftiasiftnt  frawfeit  (Maplf^,  iBSj);  E>  ftuihi 
Ctifhtcktedfa  tlaiifttisilien  V^ilces  unttr  drr  wapc^s0nii£^htn  Iftrwxiiejt 
(Lii|i/igt  iSiS^)-  Fiirr  niodern  timc^^  see  Bokon  King*  Historif  «/ 
Ilatian  Unity  (1809)  and  BtjUuu  Kijig  and  Tlaouiai  Uki;>  ji  flal^ 
Tthday  (1901).  With  regard  to  the  history  of  separate  provinces  tt 
may  suffice  to  notice  N.  Machiavelli's  Storia  fortnlina,  B.  Cori6*s 
Storia  di  MiUxno,  G.  Cappom's  Storia  deUa  reptibblica  di  Firemu 
(Florence,  1875).  P.  Villari  $  /  primi  due  secoli  dma  storia  di  Firenac 
(Florence,  1905),  F.  Faxano's  I  storia  del  regno  di  Napoli  ^Palermo- 
Naples,  1832.  &c.),  P.  Romanin'a  Storia  documenlata  dx  Veneda 
(Venice,  1853),  M.  Amari's  Musulmani  di  Sicilia  (1854-^875), 
F.  GregorovTus's  Cesckickle  der  Stadt  Rom  (Stuttgart,  1881).  A.  von 
Reumont's  Geschuhte  der  Stadt  Rom  (Berlin,  1867),  L.  Cibrario's 
Storia  delta  monorchia  piemontese  (Turia,  iS^^^^^^.  Carutti\ 
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Sttria  4€!fa  AMmma  4dU  eorU  di  Soma  (Rome,  1879).  The 
Arckivii  storici  ana  uepulazidni  di  storia  patria  of  the  various  Italian 
towns  and  provinces  contain  a  great  deal  of  valuable  material  for 
local  history.  From  the  point  of  view  of  papal  history,  L.  von 
Ranke'a  Hukny  of  the  Popes  (English  edition,  London.  iSro),  M. 
Creiffhton's  History  of  tkt  Papacy  (London,  1897)  and  L.  Pastor's 
CtstkichUder  Pdpste  (Freiburg  1.  B..  1866-I896),  should  be  mentioned. 
From  the  point  of  view  01  general  culture,  Jacob  Burckhardt's 
CuUur  der  tUnaissanct  in  Itaitem  (Basel,  i860),  E.  Guinet's  Rhwlu- 
tions  d'lmu  (Paris.  1857).  and  J.  A.  Syraonds^s  Remmtame.in  Italy 
(5  vols.,  London,  1B75,  &.)  should  be  ooosuited.  (L.  V.*) 

ITBII  (a  Latin  adverb  meaning  **  also,"  "  likewise  *\  originally 
vscd  adverbially  in  English  at  the  beginning  of  each  separate 
bead  in  a  list  of  articles,  or  each  detail  in  an  account  book  or 
ledger  or  in  a  legal  document.  The  word  is  thus  applied,  as  a 
noun,  to  the  various  beads  in  any  sucb  enumeration  and  also 
to  a  piece  of  information  or  news. 

ITHACA  (IMini),  vulgarly  Thiaki  (GiAnv),  next  to  Paso 
the  smallest  of  the  seven  Ionian  Islands,  with  an  area  of  about 
44  sq.  m.  It  forms  an  eparchy  of  the  nomos  of  Cephalonia  in 
the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  iu  population,  which  was  9873  in 
1870,  is  now  about  13,000,  The  island  consists  of  two  mountain 
masMs,  connected  by  a  narrow  istlunus  of  hills,  and  separated 
by  a  wide  inlet  of  the  sea  knownas  the  Gulf  of  Mok>.  The  northern 
aixl  greater  mass  culminates  in  the  heights  of  Anoi  (2650  ft.), 
and  the  southern  in  Uagios  Stephanos,  or  Mount  MerovigU 
(aioo  ft.).>  Vathy  (Ba^a"dccp  "),  the  chief  town  and  port 
of  the  island,  lies  at  the  aortbem  foot  of  Mount  Stephanos, 
its  whitewashed  houses  stretching  for  about  a  mile  round  the 
deep  bay  in  the  Gulf  of  Mokv  to  which  it  owes  its  name.  As 
there  are  only  one  or  two  small  stretches  of  arable  land  in  Ithaca, 
the  inhabitants  are  dependent  on  commerce  for  their  grain 
supply;  and  olive  oil,  wine  and  curranu  are  the  principal 
producu  obtained  by  the  cultivation  of  the  ihin  stratum  of 
soil  that  covers  the  calcareous  rocks.  Goats  are  fed  in  con: 
siderable  number  on  the  brushwood  pasture  of  the  hills;  and 
hares  (in  spite  of  Aristotle's  supposed  assertion  of  their  absence) 
axe  ezceptionaUy  abundant.  The  island  is  divided  into  four 
districts:  Vathy,  Aeto  (or  Eagle's  Cliff),  Anoge  (Anoi)  or 
Upland,  and  Exoge  (Exoi)  or  Outlaad. 

The  name  has  remained  attached  to  the  island  from  the 
earliest  historical  times  with  but  little  intemq>tion  of  the  tradi* 
tion;  though  in  Brompton's  travels  (i3th  century)  and  in  the 
old  Venetian  maps  we  find  it  called  Fale  or  Val  de  C^ompar,  and 
at  a  later  date  it  not  unfrequently  appears  as  Little  Cephalonia. 
This  last  natne  indicates  the  general  character  of  Ithacaa  history 
(if  history  it  can  be  called)  in  modem  and  indeed  in  ancient  times; 
for  the  fame  of  the  island  is  almost  solely  due  to  iU  position 
in  the  Homeric  story  of  04ys6eus.  Ithaca,  according  to  the 
Homeric  epos,  was  the  royal  seat  and  residence  of  King  (Mysseos. 
The  island  is  incidentally  described  with  no  small  variety  of 
detail,  picturesque  and  topographical;  the  Homeric  localities 
for  which  coimterparts  have  been  sought  are  Mount  Neritos, 
Mount  Neion,  the  harbour  of  Phorcys,  the  town  and  palace  of 
Odysseus,  the  fountain  of  Arethusa,  the  cave  of  the  Naiads,  the 
stalls  of  the  swineherd  Eumaeus,  the  orchard  of  Laertes,  the 
Korax  or  Raven  Cliff  and  the  island  Asteris,  where  the  suitors 
lay  in  ambush  for  Telemachus.  Among  the  "  identificatiomsts  ** 
there  are  two  schools,  one  placing  the  town  at  Polis  on  the  west 
coast  in  the  northern  half  of  the  island  (Leake,  Gladstone,  &c.), 
and  the  other  at  Aeto  on  the  isthmus.  The  Utter  site,  which 
was  advocated  by  Sir  William  Gell  {Tppagrapky  and  AntiquUUs 
oj  Ilkaca,  London,  1807),  was  supported  by  Dr  H.  Schlienumn, 
who  carried  on  excavations  in  1873  and  1878  (see  H.  Schliemann, 
Itftaque,  U  PdlopoiuUsc,  Troie,  Paris,  1869,  also  published  in 
German;  hii  letter  to  The  Times^  36th  of  September,  1878; 
and  the  author's  life  prefixed  to  Ilios^  London,  x88o).  But 
his  results  were  mainly  negative.  The  fact  is  that  no  amount 
of  ingenuity  can  recooctle  the  descriptions  given  in  the  Odyssey 
with  the  actual  topography  of  this  island.  Above  all,  the  passage 
in  which  the  position  of  Ithaca  is  described  offers  great  difficulties. 
"  Now  Ithaca  lies  low,  farthest  up  the  sea  line  towards  the 
darkness,  but  those  others  face  the  dawning  and  the  sim  " 
(Butcher  and  Lang).    Such  a  passage  fits  very  ill  an  island 


lying,  as  Ithaca  does,  just  to  the  east  of  Cephalonia.  Accordingly 
Professor  Ww  Ddrpfeld  has  suggested  that  the  Homeric  Ithaca 
is  not  the  island  which  was  called  Ithaca  by  the  later  Greeks* 
but  must  be  identified  with  Leucas  (Santa  Maura,  q.v.).  He 
succeeds  in  fitting  the  Homeric  topography  to  this  latter  island, 
and  suggests  that  the  name  may  have  been  transferred  in  con- 
sequence of  a  migration  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Leucas  fits  the  Homeric  descriptions  much  better  than 
Ithaca;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  scholars  maintain  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  treat  the  imaginary  descriptions  of  a  poet  as 
if  they  were  portions  of  a  guide-book,  or  to  look,  in  the  author 
of  the  Odyssey,  for  a  dose  familiarity  with  the  geograpby  of  the 
Ionian  islands. 

-■  '  .  ^    !■ :  .  ks  already  rf  fennKl  to,  the  scpar.ite  works  oa 

ftl  iLejiiiig,  I Ij^^);  Riihle  VDfi  Lihin-rern  (Berlin, 

l8.u\!,  .^.  ]\.iJivtj*  Grivas  {"Xsropla.  rtjf  w^xM  'l0Ji>-^f)  (Athens, 
iSi'H:  r^iivvcn  (Londijn,  tSsO;  ond  Gandar,  (Pari*,  \^<si)\  Here  her, 
in  fff'rm€!i  (ibi'ti);  L<rakt''»  Norikfrn  Grfj-tf*  ^iu^e*s  Te'tr  in  Greece; 
Biirsbn  &  Ceagr.  von  Grwh^nl^ndi  CUd^totic.  "The  hominions  of 
Uly!ifcae«i"  ia  Matindhn'i  Maiaim^  0^77)  A  liiftorv  ^i  the  discus- 
slcni  wjtl  bo  iound  In  Buchhok,  Dir  Mttmerisrkcti  RMllen  (Leipzig, 
18;^ r):  Partich,  Ktphaltmia  und  lihaka  {i%go)[  VV.  DOrpfeld  in 
Mtianitj  Pewroi,  pp.  79-93  {jooj^j  P,  Goe^kf,  Uukas-ltkaka 
(Siuufi  tit,  1904),  (E.  Ca.)     1 

ITHACA,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Tompkins  county-. 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  at  the  southern  end  of  Cayuga  Lake.  60  m. 
S.W.  of  Syracuse.  Pop.  (1890)  11,070,  (1900)  13,136,  of  whom 
13x0  were  foreign-bom,  (iqio  census)  14,803.  It  is  served 
by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  railways  and  by  interurban  electric  line;  and  steamr 
boats  ply  on  the  lake.  Most  of  the  dty  is  in  the  hsvd  volley, 
from  which  it  spreads  up  the  heighu  on  the  south,  east  and 
west.  The  finest  residential  district  Is  East  Hill,  particularly 
Cornell  and  Cayuga  Heights  (across  Fall  Creek  from  the  Cornell 
campus).  Ren  wick  Beach,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  is  a  pleasure 
resort.  The  neighbouring  region  is  one  of  much  beauty,  and  it 
frequented  by  summer  tourists.  Near  the  dty  are  many  water- 
falls, the  most  notable  being  Taughannock  Falls  (9  m.  N.),  with 
a  fall  of  215  ft.  Through  the  dty  from  the  east  run  Fall,  Cas* 
cadilla  and  Six  Mile  Creeks,  the  first  two  of  which  have  cut 
deep  gorges  and  have  a  number  of  cascades  and  waterfalls, 
the  largest,  Ithaca  Fall  in  Fall  Creek,  being  X30  fl.  high.  Six 
Mile  Creek  crosses  the  south  side  of  the  dty  and  empties  into 
Cayuga  Inlet,  which  crosses  the  western  and  lower  districts, 
often  inundated  in  the  spring.  The  Inlet  receives  the  waters  of 
a  niunber  of  small  streams  descending  from  the  south-western 
bills.  Among  the  attractions  in  this  direction  are  Butlermift 
Falls  and  ravine,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  dty.  Lick  Brook  Falls 
and  glen  and  Enfield  Falls  and  glen,  the  last  7  m.  distant. 
Fall  Creek  furnishes  good  water-power.  The  dty  has  various 
manufactures,  induding  fire-^msis,  calendar  docks,  traction 
engines,  electrical  appliances,  patent  chains.  incubaJtors,  auto* 
phones,  artesian  well  drills,  salt,  cement,  window  glass  and  wall- 
paper. The  value  of  the  factory  product  increased  from 
$1,500,604  in  1900  to  $3,080,002  in  1905,  or  38-6%.  Ithaca 
is  also  a  farming  centre  and  coal  market,  and  much  fruit  is  grown 
in  the  vicinity.  The  dty  is  best  known  as  the  seat  of  Cornell 
University  (9.V.).  It  has  also  the  Ezra  Cornell  Free  Library 
of  about  28,000  volumes,  the  Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music, 
the  Cascadilla  School  and  the  Ithaca  High  School.  Ithaca 
was  settled  about  1789,  the  name  being  given  to  it  by  Simeon 
De  Witt  in  1806.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1821,  and 
was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  x888.  At  ButtermUk  Falls  stood 
the  principal  village  of  the  Tutdo  Indians,  Coreorgonel, 
settled  in  1753  and  destroyed  in  1779  by  a  detachment  of 
Sullivan's  force. 

inNEBARIUM  («.«.  road-book,  from  Lat.  iUr,  road),  a  term 
applied  to  the  extant  descriptions  of  the  andent  Rom^n  roads 
and  routes  of  tra£Bc  with  the  stations  and  distances.  It  \% 
usual  to  distingiiish  two  classes  of  these,  Ilineraria  adnotata  or 
scripta  and  Itineraria  picta^lhe  former  having  the  character 
of  a  book,  and  the  hater  being  a  kind  of  travelling  map.  Gf 
the  Itineraria  Scripta  the  most  Important  are:  (i)  //.  Anlonini 
(see  Antonini  IxiMsaAUUii),  w^ich  consists  of  two  paru,  the 
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one  dealing  with  roads  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  and  tlie  other 
with  familiar  sea-routes— the  distances  usually  being  measured 
from  Rome;  (a)  //.  HieroscCymitttnum  or  Burdigalense,  which 
belongs  to  the  4th  century,  and  contains  the  route  of  a  pilgrimage 
from  Bordeaux  to  Jerusalem  and  from  Heraclea  by  Rome  to 
Milan  (ed.  G.  Parthey  and  M.  Finder,  1848,  with  the  Itimerarium 
Antonint);  (3)  //.  Altxandri,  containing  a  sketch  of  the  march- 
route  of  Alexander  the  Great,  mainly  derived  from  Arrian  and 
prepared  for  Constanti:ts's  expedition  in  aj>.  34^-34 S  ag&inst 
the  Persians  (ed.  D.  Volkmann,  1871).  A  collected  edition  of 
the  ancient  itineraria,  with  ten  maps,  was  issued  by  Portia 
d'Urban,  Rtcueil  des  iUniraires  ancuns  (184$).  Of  the  Itineraria 
Picta  only  one  great  example  has  been  preserved.  This  is  the 
famous  Tabula  Feutingeriana,  which,  without  attending  to  the 
shape  or  relative  position  of  the  countries,  represents  by  straight 
lines  and  dots  of  various  sizes  the  roads  aind  towns  of  the  whole 
Roman  world  (facsimile  put>Ushed  by  K.  Miller,  1888;  see  also 
Map). 

ITIUS  PORTUS,  the  name  given  by  Caesar  to  the  chief  harbour 
which  he  used  when  embarking  for  his  second  expedition  to 
Britain  in  54  b.c  {De  belio  Gaiiico,  v.  3).  It  was  certainly 
near  the  uplands  round  Cape  Grisner  {Promuntorhtm  Ilium) , 
but  the  exact  site  has  been  violently  disputed  ever  since  the 
renaissance  of  laming.  Many  critics  have  assumed  that  Caesar 
used  the  same  port  for  his  first  expedition,  but  the  name  does  not 
appear  at  all  in  that  connexion  {B.  G,  iv.  ai-33).  This  fact, 
coupled  with  other  considerations,  makes  it  probable  that  the 
two  expeditions  started  from  different  places.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  first  embarked  at  Boulogne.  The  same  view 
was  widely  held  about  the  second,  but  T.  Rice  Holmes  in  an 
article  in  the  ClassUal  Review  (May  1909)  gave  strong  reasons 
for  preferring  Wissant,  4  m.  east  of  Grisnez.  The  chief  reason  is 
that  Caesar,  having  found  he  could  not  set  sail  from  the  small 
harbour  of  Boulogne  with  even  80  ships  simultaneously,  decided 
that  he  must  take  another  point  for  the  sailing  of  the  "  more 
than  800  "  ship*  of  the  second  expedition.  Holmes  argues 
that,  allowing  for  change  in  the  foreshore  since  Caesar's  time, 
800  specially  built  ships  could  have  been  hauled  above  the 
highest  spring-tide  level,  and  afterwards  launched  simultaneously 
at  Wissant,  which  would  therefore  have  been  "  commodissimus  " 
(v.  2)  or  opposed  to  "  brevissimus  traiectus  "  (iv.  21). 

See  T.  R.  Holme*  in  CtassicaJ  Review  (May  1900).  in  which  he 
Mitially  revises  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived  in  his  ^4  ncient 
Britain  (1^7),  pp.  553*594 :  that  the  first  expedition  started  from 
Boulogne  is  accepteoT'.X.  by  H.  Stuart  Jones,  in  Enfjii^h  Historical 
Renew  (1909),  xxiv.  X15;  other  authorities  in  Holmes's  article. 

ITO.  HIROBUMI,  PsiNCE  (1841-1909),  Japanese  statesman, 
was  bom  in  1841,  being  the  son  of  Ito  jQzO,  and  (like  his  father) 
began  life  as  a  retainer  of  the  lord  of  Choshu,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nobles  of  Japan.  Choshu,  in  common  with  many  of  his 
fellow  Daimyos,  was  biiteriy  opposed  to  the  rule  of  the  sh6gtm 
or  tycoon,  and  when  this  rule  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  with  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry  in  1854,  the  smouldering 
discontent  broke  out  into  open  hostility  against  both  parties 
to  the  compact.  In  these  views  Ito  cordiall/  agreed  with 
hb  chief  Uio,  and  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Yedo  to  report 
to  his  lord  on  the  doings  of  the  government.  This  visit  had  the 
effect  of  causing  Ito  to  turn  his  attention  seriously  to  the  study 
of  the  British  and  of  other  military  systems.  As  a  result  he 
persuaded  Choshu  to  remodd  his  army,  and  to  exchange  the 
Iwws  and  arrows  of  his  men  for  guns  and  rifles.  But  Ito  felt 
that  his  knowledge  of  foreigners,  if  it  was  to  be  thorough,  should 
be  sought  for  in  Europe,  and  with  the  connivance  of  Choshu  he, 
in  company  with  Inouye  and  three  other  yoiing  men  of  the  same 
rank  as  himself,  determined  to  risk  their  lives  by  committing 
the  then  capital  offence  of  visiting  a  foreign  country.  With  great 
secrecy  they  made  their  way  to  Nagasaki,  where  they  concluded 
an  arrangement  with  the  agent  of  Messrs  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co. 
for  passages  on  board  a  vessel  which  was  about  to  sail  for 
Shanghai  (1863).  At  that  port  the  adventurers  separated,  three 
of  their  number  taking  ship  as  passengers  to  London,  while  Ito 
ftnd  Inouye  preferred  to  work  their  passages  before  the  mast 


in  the  "  Pegasus,"  bound  for  the  some  destination.  For  a  yeartfaese 
two  friends  remained  in  London  studying  English  methods 
but  then  events  occurred  in  Japan  which  recalled  tbem  to  then 
country.  The  treaties  lately  concluded  by  the  sh6gun  with  the 
foreign  powers  conceded  the  right  to  navigate  the  strait  of 
Shimonoseki,  leading  to  the  Inland  Sea.  On  the  northern  shores 
of  this  strait  stretched  the  feudal  state  ruled  over  by  Prince 
Choshu,  who  refused  to  recognize  the  clause  opening  the  strait, 
and  erected  batteries  on  the  shore,  from  which  he  opened  fire 
on  all  ships  which  attempted  to  force  the  passage.  The  sh6gun 
having  declared  himself  unable  in  the  circumstances  to  give  effect 
to  the  provision,  the  treaty  powers  determined  to  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands.  Ito,  who  was  better  aware  than 
his  chief  of  the  di^roportion  between  the  fighting  powers  of 
Europe  and  Japan,  memorialized  the  cabinets,  begging  that 
hostilities  should  be  suspended  imtil  he  should  have  bad  time  to 
use  his  influence  with  Choshu  in  the  interests  of  peace.  With 
this  object  Ito  hurried  back  to  Japan.  But  his  efforts  were 
futile.  Choshu  refused  to  give  way,  and  suffered  the  conse- 
quences of  his  obstinacy  in  the  destruction  of  his  batteries  and 
in  the  infliction  of  a  heavy  fine.  The  part  played  by  Ito  in  these 
negotiations  aroused  the  animosity  of  the  more  reactionary  of 
his  fellow-clansmen,  who  made  repeated  attempts  to  assassinate 
him.  On  one  notable  occasion  he  was  pursued  by  his  enemies 
into  a  tea-house,  where  he  was  concealed  by  a  young  lady  beneath 
the  floor  of  her  room.  Thus  began  a  romantic  acquaintance, 
which  ended  in  the  lady  becoming  the  wife  of  the  fugitive. 
Subsequently  (1868)  Ito  was  made  governor  of  Hiogo,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year  became  vice-minister  of  finance. 
In  187 1  he  accompam'ed  Iwakura  on  an  important  mfasion  to 
Europe,  which,  though  diplomatically  a  failure,  resulted  in  the 
enlistment  of  the  services  of  European  authorities  oninHitary, 
naval  and  educational  systems. 

After  his  return  to  Japan  Ito  served  in  several  cabinets  n 
head  of  the  bureau  of  engineering  and  mines,  and  in  1886  be 
accepted  office  as  prime  minister,  a  post  which,  when  he  resigned 
in  1901,  he  had  held  four  times.  In  1882  he  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Europe  to  study  the  various  forms  of  constitutional 
government;  on  this  occasion  he  attended  the  coronation  of  the 
tsar  Alexander  ID.  On  his  return  to  Japan  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  arduous  duty  of  drafting  a  constitution.  In  1890  he 
reaped  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  and  nine  years  later  be  was 
destined  to  witness  the  abrogation  of  the  old  treaties,  and  th6 
substitution  in  their  place  of  conventions  which  place  Japan  00 
terms  of  equality  with  the  European  states.  In  aB  the  great 
reforms  in  the  Land  of  the  Rbing  Sun  Ito  played  a  leading  part. 
It  was  mainly  due  to  his  active  interest  in  military  and  naval 
affairs  that  he  was  able  to  meet  Li  Hung-chang  at  the  end  of 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  War  (1895)  as  the  representative  of 
the  conquering  state,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance  in  1902  testified  to  his  triumphant  success  in  raising 
Japan  to  the  first  rank  among  civilized  powers.  As  a  reward  for 
his  conspicuous  services  in  connexion  with  the  Chinese  War  Ito 
was  made  a  marquis,  and  in  1897  he  accompanied  Prince  Arisu- 
gawa  as  a  joint  representative  of  the  Mikado  at  the  Dianoond 
Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria.  At  the  close  of  1901  he  again,  though 
in  an  unofficial  capacity,  visited  Europe  and  the  United  States; 
and  in  England  he  was  created  a  G.C.B.  After  the  Rtiaso- 
Japanese  War  (1905)  he  was  appointed  resident  general  in  Korea, 
and  in  that  capacity  he  was  responsible  for  the  steps  taken  to 
increase  Japanese  influence  in  that  country.  In  September 
r907  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  prince.  He  rethwd  from 
his  post  hi  Korea  in  July  1909,  and  became  president  of  the 
privy  coundl  in  Japan.  But  on  the  s6Ui  of  Ortober, 
when  on  a  visit  to  Harbin,  he  was  shot  dead  hy  a  Koitan 


He  Is  to  be  dlsttnguished  from  Admiral  Count  Yuko  Ito  (b.  1843), 
the  distinguished  naval  commander. 

inu.  a  town  of  Campania,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Caserta, 
6  m.  by  road  N.W.  of  Formia.  Pop.  (1901)  5797.  The  town  is 
picturesquely  situated  690  ft.  above  sea-level,  in  the  mountains 
which  the  Via  Appia  traverses  between  Fondi  and  Formia. 
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Intfiiwtiig  reDutnt  of  the  tubstructioo  waU  supporting  the 
ancknt  road  are  preserved  in  Itri  itself;  and  there  are  many 
remains  of  ancient  buildings  near  it.  The  brigand  Fra  Diavolo, 
the  hero  of  Auber's  opera,  was  a  native  of  Itri,  and  the  place 
was  once  noted  for  brigandage. 

ITURBIDE  (or  Ytuxbios),  AUOUSTIN  DE  (1783-1824), 
emperor  of  Mexico  from  May  1822  to  March  1823,  was  bom  on 
the  27th  of  September  1783,  at  Valladolid,  now  Morelia,  in 
Mexico,  where  his  father,  an  Old  Spaniard  from  Pampeluna, 
had  settled  with  his  Creole  wife.  After  enjoying  a  better  educa- 
tion than  was  then  usual  in  Mexico,  Iturbide  entered  the  military 
service,  and  in  1810  held  the  post  of  lieutenant  in  the  provincial 
regiment  of  his  native  city.  In  that  year  the  insurrection  under 
Hidalgo  broke  out,  and  Iturbide,  more  from  policy,  it  would  seem, 
than  from  principle,  served  in  the  royal  army.  Possessed  of 
splendid  courage  and  brilliant  military  talents,  which  fitted  him 
especially  for  guerilla  warfare,  the  young  Creole  did  signal  service, 
and  rapidly  rose  in  military  rank.  In  December  1813  Colonel 
Iturbide,  along  with  General  Llano,  dealt  a  crushing  blow  to 
the  revolt  by  defeating  Morelos,  the  successor  of  Hidalgo,  in  the 
battle  of  Valladolid;  and  the  former  followed  it  up  by  another 
decisive  victory  at  Puryaran  in  January  1814.  Next  year  Don 
Augustin  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  north 
and  to  the  governorship  of  the  provinces  of  Valladolid  and 
Gtianajuato,  but  in  x8x6  grave  charges  of  extortion  and  violence 
were  brought  against  him,  which  kd  to  his  recall.  Although 
the  general  was  acquitted,  or  at  least  although  the  inquiry  was 
dropped,  he  did  not  resume  his  commands,  but  retired  into  private 
life  for  four  years,  which,  we  are  told,  he  spent  in  a  rigid  course 
of  penance  for  his  former  excesses.  In  1820  Apodaca,  viceroy 
of  Mexico,  received  instructions  from  the  Spanish  cortes  to 
proclaim  the  constitution  promulgated  in  Spain  in  181 2,  but 
akhough  obl^ed  at  first  to  submit  to  an  order  by  which  his 
power  was  much  curtailed,  he  secretly  cherished  the  design  of 
nviying  the  absolute  power  for  Ferdinand  VII.  in  Mexico. 
Under  pretext  of  putting  down  the  lingering  remains  of  revolt, 
he  levied  troops,  and,  placing  Iturbide  at  their  head,  instructed 
him  to  proclaim  the  absolute  power  of  the  king.  Four  years  of 
reflection,  however,  had  modified  the  general^s  views,  and  now, 
led  both  by  personal  ambition  and  by  patriotic  tegard  for  his 
country,  Iturbide  resolved  to  espouse  the  cause  of  national 
independence.  His  subsequent  proceedings— how  he  issued  the 
Pian  fflguala,  on  the  24th  of  February  1821,  bow  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Spanish  cortes  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Cordova,  which  he 
bad  signed  with  O'Donoju,  he  was  transformed  from  a  mere 
champion  of  monarchy  into  a  candidate  for  the  crown,  and  how, 
hailed  by  the  soldiers  as  Emperor  Augustin  L  on  the  x8th  of 
May  1822,  be  was  compelled  within  ten  months,  by  his  arrogant 
neglect  of  constitutional  restraints,  to  tender  his  abdication  to 
a  congress  which  he  had  forcibly  dissolved-rwill  be  found 
detailed  under  M  exico.  Although  the  congress  refused  to  accept 
ha  abdication  on  the  gro\md  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  recognize 
the  validity  of  his  election,  it  permitted  the  ex-emperor  to  retire 
to  Leghorn  in  Italy,  while  in  consideration  of  his  services  in  1820 
s  yearly  pension  of  £5000  was  conferred  upon  him.  But  Iturbide 
rttolved  to  make  one  more  bid  for  power;  and  in  1824,  passing 
from  Leghorn  to  London,  he  published  a  Stakmati,  and  on  the 
11  th  of  May  set  sail  for  Mexico.  The  congress  immediately  issued 
aa  act  of  outlawry  against  him,  forbidding  bim  to  set  foot  on 
Mexican  soil  00  pain  of  death.  Ignorant  of  this,  the  tx-empcTor 
landed  in  disguise  at  Soto  la  Marina  on  the  14th  of  July.  He  was 
aknoat  imm^iately  recognized  and  arrested,  and  on  the  19th  of 
July  1824  wassbot  at  Pad^,  by  order  of  the  state  of  Tamaitb'pas, 
without  being  pennttted  an  appeal  to  the  general  congress. 
DoQ  Augustin  de  Iturbide  is  d^cribed  by  his  contemporaries 
a«  being  of  handsome  figure  and  ingratiating  manner.  His 
brilliant  courage  and  wonderful  success  made  him  the  idol  of 
big  soldiers,  thou^  towards  his  prisoners  he  displayed  the  most 
cold-blooded  cruelty,  boasting  in  one  of  his  despatches  of  having 
baaoured  Oood  Friday  by  shooting  three  hundred  excommuni- 
cuicd  mntebes.  Though  described  as  amiable  in  his  private 
Ufe^  h*  teems  in  his  pioik  career  to  have  been  ambitious  ftnd 


tuscrapulous,  and  by  his  haughty  Spanish  temper,  impatient 
of  all  resistance  or  control,  to  have  forfeited  the  opportunity 
of  founding  a  secure  imperial  dynasty.  His  grandson  Augustin 
was  chosen  by  the  ill-fated  emperor  Maximilian  as  his  successor. 

See  Statement  0/  some  of  the  principal  events  in  the  ptMiclife  of 
Augmtin  de  Iturbtde,  written  by  himself  (Eng.  trans.,  1824). 

ITZA,  an  American-Indian  people  of  Mayan  stock,  inhabiting 
the  country  around  Lake  Peten  in  northern  Guatemala.  Chicben- 
Itaa,  among  the  most  wonderful  of  the  ruined  cities  of  Yucatan, 
was  the  capital  of  the  Itzas.  Thence,  according  to  their  traditions 
they  removed,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  Mayan  kingdom  in  1420, 
to  an  island  in  the  lake  where  another  dty  was  built.  Cortes 
met  them  in  1525,  but  they  preserved  their  independence  till 
1697,  when  the  Spaniards  destroyed  the  city  and  temples,  and  a 
library  of  sacred  books,  written  in  hieroglyphics  on  bark  fibre. 
The  Itzas  wiere  one  of  the  eighteen  semi-independent  Maya 
states,  whose  incessant  intemedne  wars  at  length  brought 
about  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  of  Xibaiba  and  the 
destruction  of  Mayan  civilization. 

ITZEHOB,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  on  the  St6r,  a  navigable  tributary  of  the 
£lbe,32  m. north-west  of  Hambuigand  15  m.  oorthof  Gliickstadt. 
Pop.  (1900)  15,649.  The  church  of  St  Lawrence,  dating  from 
the  1 2th  century,  and  the  building  in  which  the  Holstein  estates 
formerly  met,  are  noteworthy.  The  town  has  a  convent  founded 
in  1256,  a  high  school,  a  hospital  and  other  benevolent  institu- 
tions. Itzehoe  is  a  busy  commercial  place.  Its  sugar  refineries 
are  among  the  largest  in  Germany.  Ironfounding,  shipbuilding 
and  wool-spinning  are  also  carried  on,  and  the  manufactures 
include  machinery,  tobacco,  fishing-nets,  chicory,  soap,  cement 
and  beer.  Fishing  employs  some  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
markets  for  cattle  and  horses  are  important.  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  agricultural  products  and  wood,  chiefly 
with  Hamburg  and  Altona. 

Itzehoe  is  the  oldest  town  in  Holstein.  lu  nucleus  was  a 
castle,  built  in  809  by  Egbert,  one  of  Charlemagne's  counts, 
against  the  Danes.  The  commimity  which  sprang  up  around 
it  was  diversely  called  Esseveldoburg,  Eselsfleth  and  Ezeho. 
In  X30I  the  town  was  destroyed,  but  it  was  restored  in  x  224.  To 
the  new  town  the  Lttbeck  rights  were  granted  by  Adolphus  IV.- 
in  123$,  and  to  the  old  town  in  1303.  During  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  Itzehoe  was  twice  destroyed  by  the  Swedes,  in  1644 
and  1657,  but  was  rebuilt  on  each  occasion.  It  passed  to  Prussia 
in  i867>with  the  duchy  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 

lUKA,  the  county-seat  of  Tishomingo  county,  Mississippi, 
U^.A.,  about  2$  m.  S.E.  of  Corinth  in  the  N.E.  comer  of  the 
state  and  8  m.  S.  of  the  Tennessee  river.  Pop.  (1900)  882; 
(1910)  xaax.  It  is  served  by  the  Southern  railway,  and  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  cotton  and  farm  products.  Its  mineral 
springs  make  it  a  health  resort.  In  the  American  Civil  War, 
a  Confederate  force  under  General  Sterling  Price  occupied  the 
town  on  the  X4th  of  September  1862,  driving  out  a  small  Union 
garrison;  and  on  the  i9lh  of  September  a  partial  engagement 
took  place  between  Price  and  a  Federal  column  commanded  by 
General  Rosecrans,  in  which  the  Confederate  losses  were  700 
and  the  Union  79a  Price,  whose  line  of  retreat  was  threaUned 
by  superior  forces  under  General  Grant,  withdrew  from  luka 
00  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  September. 

lUUJS,  in  Roman  legend:  (a)  the  eldest  son  of  Ascamus 
and  grandson  of  Aeneas,  founder  of  the  Julian  gens  {gem  Iulia)f 
deprived  of  his  kingdom  of  Latium  by  his  younger  brother 
Silvius  (Dion.  Halic.  L  70);  {b)  another  name  for,  or  epithet 
of,  Ascam'us. 

IVAN  (John),  the  name  of  six  grand  dukes  of  Muscovy  and 
tsars  of  Russia. 

Ivan  I.,  called  KaUla,  or  Moncy-Bag  (d.  X341),  grand  duke 
of  Vladimir,  was  the  first  sobiratd^oT"  gatherer  "of  the  scattered 
Russian  lands,  thereby  laying  the  foundations  of  the  future 
autocracy  as  a  national  institution.  This  he  contrived  to  do  by 
adopting  a  policy  of  complete  subserviency  to  the  khan  of  the 
Golden  Horde,  who,  in  return  for  a  liberal  and  punctual  tribute, 
permitted  bim  to  aggrandize  himself  at  the  exp^jise  of  the  \cs,^r 
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grand  rfttkes.  Moscow  and  Tver  were  the  first  to  fall.  The  latter 
Ivan  received  from  the  hand  of  the  khan,  after  devastating  it 
with  a  host  of  50,000  Tatars  (1327).  When  Alexander  of  Tver 
tfed  to  the  powerful  City  of  Pskov,  Ivan,  not  strong  enough  to 
attack  Pskov,  procured  the  banishment  of  Alexander  by  the  aid 
of  the  melropoh'lan,  Theognost,  who  threatened  Pskov  with  an 
interdict.  In  1330  Ivan  extended  his  influence  over  Rostov 
by  the  drastic  methods  of  blackmail  and  hanging.  But  Great 
Novgorod  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  twice  he  threatened  that 
republic  in  vain.  In  1340  Ivan  iissisted  the  khan  to  ravage  the 
domains  of  Prince  Ivan  of  Smolensk,  who  had  refused  to  pay  the 
customary  tribute  to  the  Horde.  Ivan's  own  domains,  at  any 
rate  during  his  reign,  remained  free  from  Tatar  inctirsions,  and 
prospered  correspondingly,  thus  attracting  immigrants  and 
their  wealth  from  the  other  surrounding  principalities.  Ivan 
was  a  most  careful,  not  to  say  niggardly  economist,  keeping  an 
exact  account  of  every  village  or  piece  of  plate  that  his  money- 
bags acquired,  whence  his  nickname.  The  most  important 
event  of  his  reign  was  the  transference  of  the  metropolitan  see 
from  Vladimir  to  Moscow,  which  gave  Muscovy  the  pre-eminence 
over  all  the  other  Russian  states,  and  made  the  metropolitan 
the  ecclesiastical  police-superintendent  of  the  grand  duke. 
The  Metropolitan  Peter  built  the  first  stone  cathedral  of  Moscow, 
and  his  successor,  Theognost,  followed  suit  with  three  more  stone 
churches.  Simultaneously  Ivan  substituted  stone  wall*  for  the 
ancient  wooden  ones  of  the  Kreml*,  or  dtadel,  which  made 
Moscow  a  still  safer  place  of  refuge. 

See  S.  M.  Sotov'ev.  HtWory  ofRusHa  (Rus.),  vol.  ni.  (St  Petersburg. 
1895) ;  Polezhacv^  The  Principality  of  Uosccn  in  the  fir  a  half  of  tJu 
24tk  CaUury  (Rus.)  (St  Petersburg.  1878). 

Ivan  II.  (13^6-1359),  grand  duke  of  Vladimir,  a  younger  son 
of  Ivan  Kalita,  was  bom  m  1326.  In  1353  he  succeeded  his 
elder  brother  Simeon  ias  grand  duke,  despite  the  competition 
of  Prince  Constantine  of  Suzdal,  the  Khan  Hanibek  preferring 
to  bestow  the  yarhik,  or  letter  -of  investiture*  upon  Ivan  rather 
than  upon  Constantine.  At  first  the  principalities  of  Suadal, 
Ryazan  and  the  republic  of' Novgorod  refused  to  recogniie  hfim 
as  grand  duke,  and  waged  war  with  him  lIU  1354.  The  authority 
Of  the  grand  duchy  sensibly  diminished  durijRg  the  rei|^  of 
Ivan  11.  The  surrounding  prindpaUties  paid  but  little  attention 
to  Moscow,  and  Ivan,  **  a  meek,  gentle  and  merciful  prince,*' 
was  ruled  to  a  great  extent  by  the  tuisyatsky,  or  chiliarch,  Alexis 
Khvost,  and,  after  bis  murder  by  the  jealous  boyarS  in  J3S7,  by 
Bishop  Alexis.  He  died  in  1359.  Like  most  of  his  predecessors, 
Ivan,  by  his  last  will,  divided  his  dominions  among  his  children. 

See  Dmitry  Ilovaisfcy,  History  of  Russia  (Rus.)»  vol.  iJ.  (Moscow, 
1876-1894). 

Ivan  III.  <T440-t  505),  grand  duke  of  Muscovy,  son  of  Vasily 
(Basil)  Vasilievich  the  Blind,  grand  duke  of  Moscow,  and  Maria 
Yaroslavovna,  was  bom  in  1440.  He  was  co-regent  with  his 
father  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  and  succeeded  him  in 
1462.  Ivan  tenaciously  pursued  the  unifying  policy  of  his 
predecessors.  Nevertheless  cautious  to  timidity,  like  most  of 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Rurik,  he  avoided  as  far  as  possible 
any  violent  collision  with  his  neighbours  until  all  the  circum- 
stances were  exceptionally  favourable,  always  preferring  to 
attain  hb  ends  gradually,  circuilously  and  subtcrraneously. 
Muscovy  had  by  this  time  become  a  compact  and  powerful  stale, 
whilst  her  rivals  had  grown  sensibly  weaker,  a  condition  of  things 
Very  favourable  to  the  speculative  activity  of  a  statesman  of 
Ivan  lll.'s  peculiar  character.  His  first  enterprise  was  a  war 
with  the  republic  of  Novgorod,  which,  alarmed  at  the  growing 
dominancy  of  Muscovy,  had  placed  herself  beneath  the  protection 
of  Casimir  IV.,  king  of  Poland,  an  alliance  regarded  at  Moscow 
as  an  act  of  apostasy  from  orthodoxy.  Ivan  took  the  field 
against  Novgorod  in  1470,  and  after  his  generate  had  twice 
defeated  the  forces  of  the  republic,  at  Shelona  and  on  Ihfc  Dvina, 
during  the  summer  of  1471,  the  Novgorodians  were  forced  to 
sue  for  peace,  which  they  obtained  on  engaging -to  abandon  for 
ever  the  Polish  alliance,  ceding  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
jioribera  colonics,  and  pajnng  a  war  indemnity  of  1 5,500  roubles. 
,From  henceforth  Ivan  sought  continually  a  pretext  for  destroying 


Novgorod  altogether;  but  though  he  frequently  vfefated  ft** 
andent  privileges  in  minor  matters,  the  atthtide  of  the  republic 
was  so  wary  that  his  looked-for  opportunity  did  not  come  tffl* 
1477.  In  that  year  the  ambassadora  of  Novgorod  p4S>'ed  Into' 
his  hands  by  addressing  him  in  public  audience  as  ^  Gosudar  "^ 
(sovereign)  instead  of  *'  Gospodin  **  ("  Sir  *')  as  heretofore.  Iran 
at  once  seized  upon  tins  as  a  recognition  of  his  sovereignty, 
and  when  the  Novgorodians  repudiated  their  ambassadors^  be 
marched  against  them.  Deserted  by  Ca^mirlV.,  and  sutrdunded 
on  every  side  by  the  Muscovite  armies,  which  induded  a  Tatar 
contingent,  the  republic  recogm'zed  Ivan  as  autocrat,  and 
sunvndered  (Januaiy  14,  1478)  all  her  prerogatives  and 
possessions  (the  latter  including  the  whole  of  nortnero  Russia 
from  Laphnd  to  the  Urals)  into  his  hands.  Subsequent  revolts^ 
(1479-1488)  were  punished  by  the  removal  en  masse  of  the 
ridiest  and  most  andent  families  of  Novgorod  to  Moscow, 
Vyatka  and  other  central  Russian  dties.  After  this,  Novgorod, 
as  an  independent  state,  ceased  to  exist.  The  rival  repubKc 
of  Pskov  owed  the  continuance  of  its  own  political  existence  to 
the  readiness  with  which  it  assisted  Ivan  against  its  ancient 
enemy.  The  other  prindpab'ties  were  virtuaDy  absorbed^  by 
conquest,  purchase  or  marriage  contract— Yaroslaid  in  1463^ 
Rostov  in  1474,  Tvdr  in  1485. 

Ivan's  refusal  to  share  his  conquests  with  Ms  brotberft,  and 
his  subsequent  interference  with  the  internal  p<£tics  of  thdr 
inherited  prindpalitics,  involved  him  in  several  warS  with  them, 
from  which,  though  tJie  princes  were  assisted  by  Lithuania, 
he  emerged  victoi^us.  Finally,  Ivan's  new  rule  of  goH'tminent, 
formally  set  forth  in  his  last  wiU  to  the  effect  that  the  domains  of 
all  his  kinsfolk,  after  the?r  deaths,  should  pass  directly  to  the 
rdgning  grand  duke  instead  of  revtfting,  as  hitherto,  to  the 
princes*  heiri,pat  an  end  once  for  all  to  these  semi-Independent 
princelets.  The  further  extension  of  the  Muscovite  dominion 
was  facilitated  by  the  death  of  Casfmir  IV.  in  1402,  when  Poland 
and  Lithuania  once  more  -parted  company.  ThethiMie  of 
Lithuania  v^  now  occupied  by  Casiznii'a  son  Alexander,  a  weak 
and  lethargic  prince  so  incapable  of  defending  his  posses-' 
sions  against  the  persistent  attacks  of  the  Muscovites  that  be 
attempted  to  save  them  by  a  matrimonial  compact  and  wedded 
Helena,  Ivan's  daughter.  But'  the  dear  determination  of 
Ivan  to  appropriate  as  milch  of  Lithuania  as  possible  at  last 
compelled  Alexander  in  1499  to  take  up  arms  against  his  fathA- 
in-law.  The  Lithuanians  were  routed  at  Vedrosha  Culy  14, 
1500),  and  in  1503  Altieander  was  glad  to  purchase  peaoe  by 
ceding  to  Ivan  Chernigov,  Starodub,  Novgorod-Syeversk  and 
sixteen  other  towns. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Ivan  IIL  that  Muscovy  rejected  the 
Taur  yoke.  In  1480  iTan  refused  to  pay  the  customary  tribute 
to  the  grand  Khan  Ahmed.  When,  however,  the  grand  khan 
marched  against  him,  Ivan*8  courage  began  to  fail,  and  only 
the  stem  exhortations  of  the  high-spirited  bishop  of  Rostov, 
Vassian,  could  htduce  him  to  take  the  fidd.  AU  through  the 
autumn  the  Russian  and  Tatar  hosts  confronted  each  other  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Ugra,  till  the  iitH  of  November,  when 
Ahmed  retired  mto  the  steppe.  In  the  fbUowihg  year  the  grand 
khan,  while  preparing  a  second  expedition  against  Moscow, 
was  suddenly  attacked,  routed  and  slain  by  Ivak,  the  khan  of 
the  Nogai  Tatars,  whereupon  the  Golden  Horde  suddenly  feU 
to  pieces.  In  1487  Ivan  reduced  the  khanate  of  Kaaan  (one  of 
the  offshoots  of  the  Horde)  to  the  condition  of  a  vassal-^tata, 
though  in  his  later  years  it  broke  away  from  his  suzerainty. 
With  the  other  Mahommedan  powers,  the  khan  of  the  Crimea 
and  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  Ivan's  relations  were  padfic  and 
even  amicable.  The  Crimean  khan,  MengU  Girai,  helped  bin 
against  Lithuania  and  fadlitated  the  opening  of  dlplomsaic 
intercourse  between  Mosco^  and  Constantinople,  where  the 
first  Russian  embassy  appeared  in  1495. 

The  character  of  the  government  of  Muscovy  under  Ivan  III. 
changed  essentially  and  took  on  an  autocratic  form  wMeb  it 
had  never  had  before.  This  was  doe  not  merely  to  the  nvturat 
consequence  of  the  hegemony  of  Moscow  over  the  other  Rnsian 
lands,  but  even  more  to  tbe  siimUtaneGas  ^ow^^^ 
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exotic  principles  falling  upon  a  soil  alveady  prepared  lor  thetn. 
After  ihe  fall  of  Constantinople,  orthodox  canonists  were  in- 
clined to  regard  the  Muscovite  grand  dukes  as  the  successors 
by  the  Byzantine  emperors.  This  movement  coincided  with  a 
change  in  the  famUy  circumstances  of  Ivan  III.  After  the 
death  of  his  first  consort,  Maria  of  Tver  (1467),  at  the  suggestion 
of  Pope  Paul  II.  (1469),  who  hoped  thereby  to  bind  Russia  to  the 
holy  see,  Ivan  III.  wedded  the  Catholic  Zoe  Palaeologa  (better 
known  by  her  orthodox  name  of  Sophia),  daughter  of  Thomas, 
despot  of  the  Morea,  who  claimed  the  throne  of  Constantinople 
as  the  nearest  relative  of  the  last  Greek  emperor.  The  princess, 
bowever,  dave  to  her  family  traditions,  and  awoke  imptrial 
ideas  in  the  mind  of  her  consort.  It  was  through  her  influence 
that  the  ceremonious  etiquette  of  Constantinople  (along  with 
the  imperial  double-headed  eagle  and  all  that  it  implied)  was 
adopted  by  the  court  of  Moscow.  The  grand  duke  henceforth 
held  aloof  from  his  boyars.  The  old  patriarchal  systems  of 
government  vanished.  The  boyars  were  no  longer  consulted, 
on  affairs  of  state.  The  sovereign  became  sacrosanct,  while 
Abe  boya^  were  reduced  to  the  level  of  slaves  absolutely  de- 
{>endent  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  The  boyars  naturally 
resented  so  insulting  a  revolution,  and  struggled  against  it,  at 
first  with  some  success.  But  the  clever  Greek  lady  prevailed 
in  the  end,  and  it  was  her  son  Vasily,  not  Maria  of  Tver's  son, 
Demetrius,  who  was  ultimately  crowned  co-regent  with  his 
fathet'  (April  14,  1502).  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Ivan  ni.  that 
the  first  Russian  **  Law  Book,"  or  code,  was  oontpilcd  by  the 
scribe  Gusev.  Ivan  did  his  utmost  to  promote  civitizcUion  in 
his  realm,  and  with  that  object  invited  many  foiteign  toasters 
and  artificers  to  settle  in  Muscovy,  the  most  noted  of  whom  was 
the  Italian  Ridolfo  di  Fioravante,  nicknamed  Aristotle  because 
of  his  extraordinary  knowledge,  who  built  the  cathedrals  of  the 
Assumption  (Uspenski)  and  of  Saint  Michael  o^  the  Holy  Arch- 
Anjrek  in  the  Rreml. 

Sn  P.  Pierling.  Marian  ^un  tsar  am  Vatican,  Ivan  HI  et  Sa^ie 
Paliologue  (Paris,  1891) ;  E.  1.  Kashprovsky.  The  Struggle  of  loan  III. 
pUh  Stgismund  I.  (Rus.)  (Nizhni.  1899);  S.  M.  SoIoTcv.  History  of 
Russia  iRus.),  vol.  r.  (St  Pctersburig.  1895). 

Ivan  IV.,  called  "  the  Terrible  "  (1530-1584),  tsar  of  Muscovy, 
was  the  son  of  Vasily  (Basill  HI.  Ivanovich,  grand  duke  of 
Muscovy,  by  his  second  wife,  Helena  Glinska.  Bom  on  the 
«5th  of  August  1530,  he  was  proclaimed  grand  duke  on  the 
death  of  his  father  (1533),  and  took  the  government  into  his  own 
Imnds  in  1544,  being  then  fourteen  years  old.  Ivan  IV.  was  in 
every  respect  precocious;  but  from  the  first  there  was  what 
we  should  now  call  a  neurotic  strain  in  his  character.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  three,  his  mother  when  he  was  only  seven,  and 
he  grew  up  in  a  brutal  and  degrading  environment  where  he 
leamt  to  hold  human  life  and  human  dignity  in  contempt.  He 
was  maltreated  by  the  leading  boyars  whom  successive  revolu- 
tions placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  hence  he  conceived  an 
inextingutshable  hatred  of  their  whole  order  and  a  corresponding 
fondness  for  the  merchant  class,  their  natural  enemies.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  entertained  an  exalted  Idea  of  his  own  divine 
authority,  and  his  studies  were  largely  devoted  to  searching 
in  the  Scriptures  and  the  Slavonic  chronicles  for  sanctions  and 
precedents  for  the  exercise  and  development  of  his  right  divine. 
He  first  assorted  his  power  by  literally  throwing  to  the  dogs  the 
hst  of  his  boyar  tyrants,  and  shortly  afterwards  ahnounced  his 
intention  of  assuming  the  title  of  tsar,  a  title  which  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  coveted  but  never  dared  to  assume  publicly. 
On  the  ibth  of  January  1547,  he  was  crowned  the  first  Russian 
toar  by  the  metropolitan  of  Moscow;  on  the  3rd  of  February 
10  the  same  year  he  selected  as  his  wife  from  among  the  virgins 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  Russia  for  his  Inspection,  Anastasia 
ZaIiharina-KoshkJna,  the  scion  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family 
better  known  by  its  later  name  of  Romanov. 

Hitherto,  by  his  own  showing,  the  private  life  of  tlie  yotmg 
tsar  had  been  unspeakably  abominable,  but  Ms  sensitive  con^ 
science  (he  was  naturally  reKgious)  induced  him,  in  1550,10 
summon  a  Zemsky  Sobor  or  national  assembly,  the  first  of  Its 
kind,  to  which  he  made  a  curious  public  confession  of  the  sins 
of  his  youth,  and  at  the  same  time  promised  that  the  realm  of 


Knssh  (for  whose  dilapidation  he  bbmed  the  boyar  regents) 
should  henceforth  be  govenied  justly  and  mercifully.  In  1551 
the  tsar  submitted  to  a  synod  of  prelates  a  hundred  questions 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  remedying  existing  evils,  for  which  reason 
the  decrees  of  this  synod  are  generally  called  stoglav  or  centuria. 
The  decennium  extending  from  1550  to  1560  was  the  good  period 
of  Ivan  IV.'s  reign,  when  he  deliberately  broke  away  from  his 
disreputable  past  and  surrounded  irimself  with  good  men  of 
bwly  origin.  It  was  not  only  that  he  hated  and  distrusted  the 
boyars,  but  he  was  already  statesman  enough  to  discern  that  they  -' 
could  not  be  fitted  into  the  new  order  of  things  which  he  aimed  at 
introducing.  Ivan  meditated  the  regeneration  of  Muscovy,  and 
the  only  men  who  could  assist  him  in  his  task  were  picn  who 
couki  look  steadily  forward  to  the  future  because  they  had  no 
past  to  kx)k  back  upon,  men  who  would  unflinchingly  obey  their 
sovereign  because  they  owed  their  whole  political  significance  to 
bira  alone.  The  chief  of  these  men  of  good-will  were  Ale^tis 
Adashev  and  the  monk  Sylvester,  men  of  so  obscnrc  an  origin 
that  almost  every  detail  of  their  lives  is  conjectural,  but  both 
of  them,  morally,  the  best  Muscovites  of  their  day.  Their  in- 
fluence upon  the  young  tsar  was  profoundly  beneficial,  and  the 
period  of  their  acfoninistration  coincides  with  the  hiosl  glorious 
period  of  Ivan's  *eign— the  petiod  of  the  conquest  of  Kazan  and 
Astrakhan. 

In  the  course  of  1551  one  of  the  factions'  of  Kazan  o^er^d 
the  whole  khanate  to  the  young  tsar,  and  on  the  aoth  of  August 
1552  he  stood  before  its  walls  with  an  army  of  X50,ooo  men  and 
SO  guns.  The  siege  was  long  and  costly;  the  army  suffered 
severely;  and  only  the  tenacity  of  the  tsar  kept  it  in  camp  fpr 
six  weeks.  But  on  the  and  of  October  the  fortress,  which  had 
been  heroically  defended,  was  taken  by  assault.  The  conquest 
of  Kazan  was  an  epoch-making  event  in  the  history  of  eastern 
Europe:  It  was  not  only  the  first  territorial  conquest  from  the 
Tatars,  before  whom  Muscovy  had  humbled  herself  for  genera- 
tions; at  Kazan  Asia,  in  the  name  of  Mahomet,  had  fought 
behind  its  lost  trench  against  Christian  Europe  marshalled 
beneath  the  banner  of  the  tsar  of  Muscovy.  For  the  first  time  the 
Volga  became  a  Russian  river.  Nothing  could  now  retard  the 
natural  advance  of  the  young  Russian  state  towards  the  east  and 
the  south-cast.  In  1554  Astrakhan  fell  almost  without  a  blow. 
By  1560  all  the  Finnic  and  Tatar  tribes  between  the  Oka  and  l^e 
Kama  had  become  Russian  subjects.  Ivan  was  also  the  first 
tsar  who  dared  to  attack  the  Crimea.  In  1555  he  sent  Ivan 
Sheremelev  against  Perekop,  and  Sheremetev  routed  the  Tatars 
in  a  great  two  days*  battle  at  Sudbishenska.  Some  of  Ivan's 
advisers,  including  both  Sylvester  and  Adashev,  now  advised 
him  to  make  an  end  of  the  Crimean  kharwlc,  as  he  had  already 
made  an  end  of  the  khanates  of  ]^azan  and  Astrakhan.  But 
Ivan,  wiser  in  his  generation,  knew  that  the  thing  was  impossible, 
in  view  of  the  immense  distance  to  be  traversed,  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Grand  Turk  from  whom  it  would  haye  to  be 
wrested.  It  was  upon  Livonia  that  his  eyes  were  fixed,  which 
was  comparatively  near  at  hand  and  promised  him  a  seaboard 
and  direct  communication  with  western  Europe.  Ivan  IV.,  like 
Peter  I.  after  him,  clearly  recognized  the  necessity  of  raising 
Muscovy  to  the  level  of  her  neighbours.  He  proposed  to  do  so 
by  promoting  a  wholesale  immigration  into  his  tsardom  of 
master-workmen  and  skilled  artificers.  But  all  his  neighbours, 
apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  a  civilized  Muscovy,  com- 
bined to  thwart  him.  Charles  Y.  even  went  so  far  as  to  disperse 
133  skilled  Germans  whom  Ivan's  agent  had  collected  and 
brought  to  Liibeck  for  shipment  to  &  Baltic  port  After  this, 
Ivan  was  obliged  to  help  himself  as  best  he  could.  His  oppor^ 
tunity  seemed  to  have  come  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century,  the  Order  of  the  Sword  broke  up,  and  the  possession 
of  Livonia  was  fiercely  contested  between  Sweden,  Poland  aqd 
Denmark.  Ivan  intervened  in  1558  and  quickly  captured 
Narva,  Dorpat  and  a  dozen  smaller  fortresses;  then,  in,ij6o, 
Livonia  placed  herself  beneath  the  protection  of  Poland,  and 
King  Sigismund  II.  warned  Ivan  off  the  premises. 

By  this  time,  Ivan  had  entered  upon  the  second  and  cvH 
portion  of  his  reign.    As  early  as  1553  he  had  ceased  to  trust 
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Sylvester  and  Adashev,  owing  to  their  extraordinary  backward- 
ness in  supporting  the  claims  of  his  infant  son  to  the  throne 
while  he  himself  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  The  ambiguous  and 
ungrateful  conduct  of  the  tsar's  intimate  friends  and  protig^ 
on  this  occasion  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained,  and  he 
had  good  reason  to  resent  it.  Nevertheless,  on  his  recovery, 
much  to  his  credit,  he  overlooked  it,  and  they  continued  to  direct 
affairs  for  six  years  longer.  Then  the  dispute  about  the  Crimea 
arose,  and  Ivan  became  convinced  that  they  were  mediocre 
politicians  as  well  as  untrustworthy  friends.  In  1560  both  of 
them  disappeared  from  the  scene,  Sylvester  into  a  monasteiy 
at  his  own  request,  while  Adashev  died  the  same  year,  in  honour- 
able exile  as  a  general  in  Livonia.  The  death  of  his  deeply 
beloved  consort  Anastasia  and  his  ion  Demetrius,  and  the 
desertion  of  his  one  bosom  friend  Prince  Kurbsky,  id)Out  the 
same  time,  seem  to  have  infuriated  Ivan  against  God  and  man. 
During  the  next  ten  years  (i 560-1 570)  terrible  and  horrible 
things  happened  in  the  realm  of  Muscovy.  The  tsar  himself 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  apprehension,  imagining  that  every 
man's  hand  was  against  him.  On  the  3rd  of  December  1564  he 
quitted  Moscow  with  his  whole  family.  On  the  jcd  of  January 
2565  he  declared  in  an  open  letter  addressed  to  the  metropolitan 
his  intention  to  abdicate.  The  common  people,  whom  he  had 
always  favoured  at  the  expense  of  the  boyars,  thereupon  im- 
plored him  to  come  back  on  his  own  terms.  He  consented  to  do 
so,  but  entrenched  himself  within  a  peculiar  institution,  the 
aprichina  or  "  separate  estate."  Certain  towns  and  districts  all 
over  Russia  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  realm,  and  their 
revenues  were  assigned  to  the  maintenance  of  the  tsar's  new 
court  and  household,  which  was  to  consist  of  xooo  carefully 
selected  boyars  and  lower  dignitaries,  with  their  families  and 
suites,  in  the  midst  of  whom  Ivan  henceforth  lived  exclusively. 
The  oprichina  was  no  constitutional  innovation.  The  duma,  or 
council,  still  attended  to  all  the  details  of  the  administration; 
the  old  boyars  still  retained  their  ancient  ofBccs  and  dignities. 
The  only  difference  was  that  the  tsar  had  cut  himself  off  from 
them,  and  they  were  not  even  to  commimicate  with  him  except 
on  extraordinary  and  exceptional  occasions.  The  oprichniki, 
as  being  the  exclusive  favourites  of  the  tsar,  naturally,  in  their 
own  interests,  hardened  the  tsar's  heart  against  all  outsiders, 
and  trampled  with  impunity  upon  every  one  beyond  the  charmed 
circle.  Their  first  and  most  notable  victim  was  Philip,  the 
saintly  metropolitan  of  Moscow,  who  was  strangled  for  condemn- 
ing the  opru:hif$a  as  an  unchristian  institution,  and  refusing  to 
bless  the  tsar  (1569).  Ivan  had  stopped  at  Tver,  to  murder  St 
Philip,  whOe  on  his  way  to  destroy  the  second  wealthiest  city 
in  his  tsardom — Great  Novgorod.  A  delator  of  infamous  char- 
acter, one  Peter,  had  accused  the  authorities  of  the  city  to  the 
tsar  of  conspiracy;  Ivan,  without  even  confronting  the  Nov- 
gorodians  with  their  accuser,  proceeded  at  the  end  of  1569  to 
punish  them.  After  ravaging  the  land,  his  own  land,  like  a  wild 
beast,  he  entered  the  city  on  the  8th  of  January  1570,  and  for 
the  next  five  weeks,  systematically  and  deliberately,  day  after 
day,  massacred  batches  of  every  class  of  the  population.  Every 
monastery,  church,  manor-house,  warehouse  and  farm  within  a 
circuit  of  100  m.  was  then  wrecked,  plundered  and  left  roofless, 
all  goods  were  pHlaged,  all  cattle  destroyed.  Not  till  the  13th 
of  February  were  the  miserable  remnants  of  the  population 
permitted  to  rebuild  their  houses  and  cultivate  their  fields 
once  more. 

An  intermittent  and  desultory  war,  with  Sweden  and  Poland 
simultaneously,  for  the  possession  of  Livonia  and  Esthonia, 
went  on  from  1560  to  158*.  Ivan's  generals  (he  himself  rarely 
took  the  field)  were  generally  successful  at  first,  and  bore  down 
their  enemies  by  sheer  numbers,  capturing  scores  of  fortresses 
and  towns.  But  in  the  end  the  superior  mih'tary  efficiency  of 
the  Swedes  and  Poles  invariably  prevailed.  Ivan  was  also  un- 
fortunate In  having  for  his  chief  antagonist  Stephen  B&lhory, 
one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  the  age.  Thus  all  his  strenuous 
efforts,  all  his  enormous  sacrifices,  came  to  nothing.  The  West 
was  too  strong  for  him.  By  the  peace  of  Zapoli  (January  15th, 
lS8a)  he  surrendered  Livonia  with  Polotsk  to  Baihory,  and  by 


the  truce  of  Ilsnisa  he  at  the  same  time  abandoned  Tngrla  to  the 
Swedes.  The  Baltic  seaboard  was  lost  to  Muscovy  for  another 
century  and  a  half.  In  his  latter  years  Ivan  cultivated  friend^ 
relations  with  England,  in  the  hope  of  securing  some  share  in  the 
benefits  of  civilization  from  the  friendship  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
one  of  whose  hulies,  Mary  Hastings,  he  wished  to  marrv,  though 
his  fifth  wife,  Martha  Nagaya,  was  stHI  alive.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life  Ivan  was  partially  consoled  for  his  failure  In  the  west 
by  the  unexpected  acquisition  of  the  kingdom  of  Siberia  in  the 
east,  which  was  first  subdued  by  the  Cooack  hetman  Emiak 
or  Yermak  in  1581. 

In  November  1580  Ivan  in  a  fit  of  ungovernable  fury  at  some 
contradiction  or  reproach,  struck  his  eldest  surviving  son  Ivan, 
a  prince  of  rare  promise,  whom  he  passionately  loved,  a  blow 
which  proved  fatal.  In  an  agony  of  remorse,  he  would  now  have 
abdicated  "as  bemg  unworthy  to  reign  longer ";  but  hb 
trembling  boyars,  fearing  some  dark  ruse,  refused  to  obey  any  one 
but  himself.  Three  yean  later,  on  the  i8th  of  March  1584, 
while  playing  at  chess,  he  suddenly  fell  backwards  in  his  chair 
and  was  removed  to  Ids  bed  in  a  dying  condition.  At  the  tail 
moment  he  assumed  the  hood  of  the  strictest  order  of  hermits, 
and  died  as  the  monk  Jonah. 

Ivan  IV.  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  natural  abiHty.  Hfa 
political  foresight  was  extraordinary.  He  anticipated  the 
ideals  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  only  failed  in  realizing  them  because 
his  material  resources  were  inadequate.  But  admiratiob  of  his 
talents  must  not  blind  us  to  his  moral  worthlessncss,  nor  is  it 
right  to  cast  the  bkune  for  his  excesses  on  the  brutal  and  vidous 
society  in  which  he  lived.  The  same  society  which  produced  his 
infamous  favourites  also  produced  St  Philip  of  Moscow,  and  by 
refusing  to  listen  to  St  Philip  Ivan  sank  below  even  the  not  very 
lofty  moral  standard  of  his  own  age.  He  certainly  left  Muscovite 
society  worse  than  he  found  it,  and  so  prepared  the  way  for 
the  horrors  of  "  the  Great  Anarchy."  Personally,  Ivan  was  tall 
and  well-made,  with  high  shoulders  and  a  broad  chest.  His  Qret 
were  small  and  restless,  his  nose  hooked,  he  had  a  beard  and 
moustaches  of  Imposing  length.  His  face  had  a  sinister,  troubled 
expression;  but  an  enigmatical  smile  played  perpetually 
around  his  L'ps.  He  was  the  best  educated  and  the  hardest 
worked  man  of  his  age.  His  memory  was  astonishing,  hit 
energy  indefatigable.  As  far  as  possible  he  saw  to  everything 
personally,  and  never  sent  away  a  petitioner  of  the  lower  orders. 

See  S.  M.  Solov'cv,  History  of  Russia  (Ru8.)  vol.  v.  (St  Petersbuig. 
1805);  A.  BrUckner.  CeschtchU  Russlands  bts  turn  Ende  dts  iSten 
Jahrkunderts  (Gotha.  1896):  E.  Tikhomirov,  The  first  Tsar  of 
Moscovy,  Ivan  IV.  (Rus.)  (Moscow,  1888);  L.  G.  T.  Tidander, 
Krtgtt  meUan  Sveriu  0ch  Rysslamd  dren  tS55~tS57  (Verterii.  1888): 
P.  PieriinK.  Un  Arbitraie  pontifical  au  Xvl'  siiclt  tntnja  Potofju 
el  la  Russxe  (Bnixcllcs,  1890):  V.  V.  Novodvorbky.  The  Strugtklor 
Livonia,  tS70-i$82  (Rus.)  (St  Petersburg,  1004);  K.  Waltszewdd, 
Ivan  It  terrible  (Paris,  (904);  R.  N.  Bam.  Slavonic  Europe,  ch.  5 
(Cambridge.   1907). 

Ivan  V.^  (1666-1696),  tsar  of  Russia,  was  the  son  of  Tsar 
Alexius  Mikhailovich  and  his  first  consort  Miloslavzkoya* 
Physically  and  mentally  deficient,  Ivan  was  the  mere  tool  of  the 
party  in  Muscovy  who  would  have  kept  the  children  of  the  tsar 
Alexis,  by  his  second  consort  Natalia  Naruishkina,  from  the 
throne.  In  1682  the  party  of  progress,  headed  by  ArtaoMa 
Matvyeev  and  the  tsarilsa  Natah'a,  passed  Ivan  over  and  placed 
his  half-brother,  \ht  vigorous  and  promising  little  tsarevick 
Peter,  on  the  throne.  On  the  ajrd  of  May,  however,  the  Naruisfa- 
kin  faction  was  overthrown  by  the  firye^t  (musketeers),  secretly 
worked  upon  by  Ivan's  half-sister  Sophia,  and  Ivan  was  associ- 
ated as  tsar  with  Peter.  Three  days  later  he  wsa  proclaimed 
"  first  tsar/'  in  order  still  further  to  depress  the  Naruishkins,  and 
place  the  government  in  the  hands  of  Sophia  exclusively.  la 
1689  the  name  of  Ivan  was  used  as  a  pretext  by  Sophia  in  her 
attempt  to  oust  Peter  from  the  throne  altogether.  Ivan  was 
made  to  distribute  beakers  of  wine  to  his  sister's  adherents  with 
his  own  hands,  but  subsequently,  beneath  the  influence  of  hia 
uncle  Prozorovsky,  he  openly  declared  that  "  even  for  bis  sister's 

*  Ivan  v.,  if  we  count  from  the  first  grand  duke  of  that  name,  as 
most  Russian  histcrbna  do;  Ivan  II..  if.  uith  the  minority,  we 
reckon  from  Ivan  the  Terrible  as  the  first  Russian  tsar. 
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Mice,  ht  would  quAird  no  longer  with  kis  dear  hmhet"  During 
the  reign  of  his  colleague  Peter,  Ivan  V.  took  no  part  whatever 
in  affkirs,  but  devoted  himself  "  to  incesaaot  prayer  and  rigorous 
fasting."  On  the  9th  of  January  1684  he  married  Praskovia 
Saltuikova,  who  bore  him  five  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Anne, 
ultimately  ascended  the  Russian  throne.  In  his  last  years  Ivan 
was  a  paralytic    He  died  on  the  39th  Of  January  1696^ 

See  R.  Nisbrt  Bain.  Tht  Firsl  RomMnumt  (Loadon,  1905);  M.  P. 
P<wodis.  The  Firsl  Sevemtttn  Ytars  of  the  Life  i^f  Peter  the  Great  (Rui.) 
(MoKow,  1875). 

Ivan  VL  (1740-1764),  emperor  of  .Russia,  was  the  son  of 
Prince  Antony  Ulrich  of  Brunswick,  and  the  princess  Anna 
Leopoldovna  of  Mecklenburg*  and  great-nephew  of  the  empress 
Anne,  who  adopted  htm  and  declared  him  her  successor  on  the 
Sth  of  October  1740,  when  be  was  only  eight  weeks  okL  On  the 
death  of  Anne  (October  ryth)  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and 
on  the  following  day  Ernest  Johann  Biren,  duke  of  Comfand, 
was  appointed  regent.  On  the  fall  of  Biren  (November  ith), 
the  regency  passed  to  the  baby  tsar's  mother,  though  the  govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  the  capable  vice-chancellor,  Andrei 
Ostennan.  A  little  more  than  twelve  months  lat^,  a  coup 
d*Hat  placed  the  tsesarevna  Elisabeth  on  the  throne  (December 
6,  i74i)»  ukI  Ivan  and  his  family  were  imprisoned  ta  the 
fortress  of  DUnamUnde  (Ust  Dvinsk)  (December  13,  274  2) 
after  a  preliminary  detention  at  Riga,  from  whence  the  new 
empress  had  at  first  decided  to  send  them  home  to  Bntnswick. 
In  June  1744  they  were  transferred  to  Khotmogory  on  the  White 
Sea,  where  Ivan,  isohtted  from  his  family,  and  seeing  nobody 
but  his  gaoler,  remained  for  the  next  twelve  years.  Rumours 
of  hb  confinement  at  Kfaolmogory  having  leaked  out,  he  was 
secretly  transferred  to  the  fortress  of  Schlilsselburg  (1756), 
where  he  was  still  more  rigorously  guarded,  the  very  commandant 
of  the  fortress  not  knowing  who  "  a  certain  arrestant "  com- 
mitted to  his  care  really  was.  On  the  accession  of  Peter  III. 
the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner  seemed  about  to  be 
ameliorated,  for  the  kind-hearted  emperor  visited  and  sym- 
pathized with  him;  but  Peter  himself  was  overthrown  a  few 
weeks  later.  In  the  instructions  sent  to  Ivan's  guardian.  Prince 
Churmtyev,  the  latter  was  ordered  to  chain  up  his  charge,  and 
even  scourge  him  should  he  become  refractory.  On  the  accession 
of  Catherine  still  more  stringent  orders  were  sent  to  the  officer 
in  charge  of  "  the  nameless  one."  If  any  attempt  were  made 
from  outside  to  release  him,  the  prisoner  was  to  be  put  to  death; 
in  no  circumstances  was  he  to  be  delivered  alive  into  any  one's 
hands,  even  if  his  deliverers  produced  the  empress's  own  sign- 
manual  authorizing  his  release.  By  this  time,  twenty  years  of 
solitary  confinement  had  disturbed  Ivan's  mental  equilibrium, 
though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  actually  insane.  Never- 
theless, despite  the  mystery  surrounding  him,  he  was  well  aware 
of  his  imperial  origin.and  always  called  himself  i^ojiiJar (sovereign). 
Though  histructions  had  been  given  to  keep  him  ignorant,  he 
had  been  taught  his  letters  and  could  read  his  Bible.  Nor  could 
his  residence  at  Schlfisselburg  remain  concealed  for  ever,  and 
its  discovery  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin.  A  sub-lieutenant  of  the 
garrison.  Vasily  Mirovich,  found  out  all  about  him,  and  formed 
a  phin  for  freeing  and  proclaiming  him  emperor.  At  midnight 
on  the  sth  of  July  1764,  Mirovich  won  over  some  of  the  garrison, 
arrested  the  commandant,  Berednikov,  and  demanded  the 
delivery  of  Ivan,  who  there  and  then  was  murdered  by  his 
gaolers  in  obedience  to  the  secret  instructions  aheady  in  then- 
possession. 

See  R.  Nisbet  Bain.  The  Pufnts  of  Peter  the  Great  (London,  1897); 
M.  Serocvsky.  Ivan  VI.  Antonomck  (Rus.)  (St  PetersburR.  1866): 
A.  BrQckner,  The  Emperor  Ivan  VI.  and  kts  Family  (Rus.)  (Moscow, 
J874):  V,  A.  BUbaiov,  Cesekiekte  Catherine  IL  (vol  ii..  Bcrln. 
i89>~>893)-  (R-  N.  B.) 

IVANGOROD,  a  fortified  town  of  Russian  Poland,  in  the 
government  of  Lublin,  64  m.  by  rail  S.E.  from  Warsaw,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Wieprz  with  the  Vistula.  It  is  defended  by 
nine  forts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula  and  by  three  on  the 
left  bank,  and,  with  Warsaw.  Novo-Ceorgievsk  and  Brest- 
Utovik,  forms  the  Polish  **  quadrilateraL'* 
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IVANOVO-VOaiBSBNSK.  a. town  of  middle  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Vladimir,  86  m.  by  rail  N.  of  the  town  of  Vladimir. 
Popu  (1887)  22,000;  (1900)  64,628.  It  consisU  of  what  were 
origmally  two  villages— Ivanovo,  dating  from  the  i6th  century, 
and  Voznesensk,  of  much  more  recent  date—united  into  a  town 
In  x86i.  Of  best  note  among  the  public  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  and  the  church  of  the  Intercession  of  the  Virgin, 
formerly  nwociated  with  an  Important  monastery  founded  in 
IS79  and  abandoned  hi  1754.  Cme  of  the  colleges  of  the  town 
contains  a  public  library.  Linen-weaving  was  Introduced  id 
1751,  and  in  r776  the  manufacture  of  chintzes  was  brought  from 
SchlUsselburg.  The  town  has  cotton  factories,  calico  print-works, 
iron-works  and  chemical  works. 

IVARR  BBUrUUSI  (d.  873),  son  of  Ragnar  Lothbrok,  the 
great  Viking  chieftain.  Is  known  in  English  and  Continental 
annals  as  Inuaer,  Ingwar  or  Hingwar.  He  was  one  of  the 
Danish  leaders  in  the  Sheppey  expedition  of  85s  and  was  perhaps 
present  at  the  siege  of  York  in  867.  The  chief  inddent  m  his 
life  was  his  share  in  the  martyrdom  of  St  Edmund  in  870.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  leader  of  the  Danes  on  that  occasion, 
and  by  this  act  he  probably  gained  the  epithet  '*  crudelissimus  '^ 
by  wUch  he  is  usually  desoibed.  It  is  probable  that  he  is  to  be 
identified  with  Imhar,  king  of  the  Norsemen  of  all  Ireland  and 
Briuin,  who  was  active  in  Ireland  between  the  years  852  and 
873,  the  year  of  his  death. 

IVIZA,  Ibxza  or  Ivica,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
belonging  to  Spain,  and  forming  part  of  the  archipelago  known  as 
the  Btalearic  Islands  (9.V.).  Pop.  (1900)  23,524;  area  228  sq.  m. 
Iviza  lies  50  m.  S.W.  of  M&jorca  and  about  60  m.  from  Cape  San 
Martin  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  Its  greatest  length  from  north-east 
to  south-west  is  about  25  m.  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  13  m. 
The  coast  is  indented  by  numerous  small  bays,  the  principal  of 
which  are  those  of  San  Antonio  on  the  north-west,  aiid  of  Iviza 
on  the  south-east.  Of  all  the  Balearic  group,  Iviza  is  the  most 
varied  in  iu  scenery  and  the  most  fruitful  The  hilly  parts 
which  culminate  in  the  Pico  de  Atalayasa  (1560  ft.),  are  richly 
wooded.  The  climate  is  for  the  most  part  mild  and  agreeable, 
though  the  hot  winds  from  the  African  coast  are  sometimes 
troublesome.  On,  cohi  and  fruits  (of  which  the  most  important 
are  the  fig,  prickly  pear,  almond  and  carob-bean)  are  the  prindpol 
products;  hemp  and  flax  are  also  grown,  but  the  inhabitants  are 
rather  indolent,  and  their  modes  of  culture  are  very  primitive. 
There  are  numerous  salt-pans  along  the  coast,  which  were 
formerly  worked  by  the  Spanish  government.  Fruit,  salt,  char- 
coal, lead  and  stockings  of  native  manufacture  are  exported. 
The  Imports  are  rice,  flour,  sugar,  woollen  goods  and  cotton. 
The  capital  of  the  island,  and,  indeed,  the  only  town  of  much 
importance — for  the  population  is  remarkably  scattered— is 
Iviza  or  La  Ciudad  (6527),  a  fortified  town  on  the  south-east 
coast,  consisting  of  a  lower  and  upper  portion,  and  possessing 
a  good  harbour,  a  X3th-century  Gothic  collegiate  chureh  and  an 
andent  castle.    Iviza  was  the  see  of  a  bishop  from  1782  to  1851. 

South  of  Iviza  lies  the  smaller  and  more  irregular  island  of 
Formentera  (pop.,  1900,  2243;  area,  37  sq.  m.),  which  ra  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  the  production  of  wheat.  With  Iviza  it 
agrees  both  in  general  appearance  and  in  the  character  of  its 
products,  but  it  is  altogether  destitute  of  streams.  Goats  and 
sheep  are  found  in  the  mountains,  and  the  coasts  are  greatly 
frequented  by  flamingoes.  Iviza  and  Formentera  are  the  prindpal 
islands  of  the  lesser  or  western  Balearic  group,  formerly  known 
as  the  Pityusae  or  Pine  Islands. 

IV0R7,  SIR  JAKES  (1765-1842).  Scottish  mathemitidan, 
WAS  bom  in  Dundee  in  1765.  In  1779  he  entered  the  university 
of  St  Andrews,  distinguishinghimself  espedally  in  mathematics. 
He  then  studied  theology;  but,  after  two  sessions  at  St  Andrews 
and  one  at  Edinburgh,  he  abandoned  all  idea  of  the  chureh,  and 
in  1786  he  became  an  assistant-teacher  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosoghy  in  a  newly  established  academy  at  Dundee. 
Three  years  later  he  became  partner  in  and  manager  of  a  flax- 
spinning  company  at  Douglastown  in  Forfarshire,  still,  however, 
prosecuting  in  moments  of  leisure  his  favourite  studies.  He  was 
essentially  a  self-trained  mathematidan,  and  wasjiot  only  deep^ 
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Versed  in  andent  and  modern  geometry,  but  abo  had  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  analytical  methods  and  discoveries  of  the  conti- 
nental mathematicians.  His  earliest  memoir,  dealing  with  an 
analytical  expression  for  the  rectification  of  the  ellipse,  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
(1796);  and  this  and  his  later  papers  on  **  Cubic  Equations  " 
(1790)  and  "  Kepler's  Problem  "  (1802)  evince  great  facility 
in  the  handling  of  algebraic  formuhie.  In  1804  after  the  dis- 
lolutiQn  of  the  flaX'Spinning  company  of  which  he  was  manager, 
he  obtained  one  of  the  mathematical  chairs  in  the  Royal  Military 
College  at  Marlow  {afterwards  removed  to  Sandhurst);  and  till 
the  year  1816,  when  failing  health  obh'ged  him  to  resign,  he  dis- 
charged his  professional  duties  with  remarkable  success.  During 
tkss  period  he  published  in  the  Philosopkical  TransacHom  several 
important  memoirs,  which  earned  for  him  the  Copley  medal  in 
1814  and  ensured  his  election  aa  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1815.  Of  special  importance  in  the  history  of  attractions  ia 
the  first  of  these  earlier  memoirs  {Phil.  Trans. t  1809),  in  which 
the  problem  of  the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  ellipsoid  upon  an 
external  point  is  reduced  to  the  simpler  case  of  the  attraction  of 
another  but  related  ellipsoid  upon  a  corresponding  point  interior 
to  it.  This  theorem  is  known  as  Ivory's  theorem.  His  later, 
papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  treat  of  astronomical 
r^ractions,  of  planetary  perturbations,  of  eqiiilibriuffl  of  fluid 
masses,  &c.  For  bb  investigations  in  the  first  named  of  these 
he  received  a  rcfyal  medal  in  1826  and  again  in  1839.  In  1831, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Brougham,  King  William  IV. 
granted  him  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum,  and  conferred  on  him 
the  Hanoverian  Guelphic  order  of  knighthood.  Besides  being 
directly  connecled  with  the  chief  scientific  societies  of  his  own 
country,  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, &c.,  he  was  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sdences  both  of  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Gdttingen.    He  died  at  London  on  tbe  21st  of  September  184a. 

A  list  of  hi&  works  is  given  in  the  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers  of 
Gie  Royal  Society  of  Lo(Mon, 

IVORY  <Fr.  ivokct  Lat.  thur)^  strictly  speaking  a  term  confined 
to  the  maUrial  represented  by  thie  tusk  of  the  elephant,  and  for 
commercial  purposes  almost  entirely  to  that  of  the  male  elephant 
In  Africa  both  the  male  and  female  elephant  produce  good-sized 
tusks;  in  the  Indian  variety  the  female  ia  much  less  bountifully 
provided,  and  in  Cc>^lon  perhaps  not  more  than  i  %  of  either  sex 
have  any  tusks  at  all.  Ivory  is  in  substance  very  dense,  the  pores 
close  and  compact  and  filled  with  a  gdatinous  solutbn  which 
contributes  to  the  beautiful  polish  which  may  be  given  to  it 
and  makes  it  easy  to  work.  It  may  be  placed  between  bone  and 
horn;  more  fibrous  tixan  bone  and  therefore  less  easily  torn  or 
^lintered.  For  a  sdenlific  definition  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  better  one  than  that  given  by  Sir  Richard  Owen.  He  says: ' 
"  The  name  ivory  is  now  restricted  to  that  modification  of  den- 
tine or  tooth  substance  which  in  transverse  sections  or  fractures 
shows  lines  of  different  colours,  or  striae,  proceeding  in  tbe 
arc  of  a  circle  and  forming  by  their  decussations  minute  curvi- 
linear lozenge-shaped  spaces."  These  spaces  are  formed  by  an 
immense  number  of  exceedingly  minute  tubes  placed  very  dose 
together,  radiating  outwards  in  all  directions.  It  is  to  this 
arrangement  of  structure  that  ivory  owes  its  fine  grain  and 
almost. periect  elasticity,  and  the  peculiar  marking  resembbng 
the  engine-turning  on  the  case  of  a  watch,  by  which  many  people 
are  guided  in  distinguishing  it  from  celluloid  or  other  imitations. 
Elephants'  tusks  are  the  upper  incisor  t^th  of  the  animal,  which, 
starting  in  earliest  youth  from  a  semi-solid  vascular  pu^,  grow 
during  tbe  whole  of  its  existence,  gathering  phosphates  and  other 
earthy  matters  and  becoming  hardened  as  in  the  formation  of 
teeth  generally.  Tbe  tusk  is  built  up  in  layers,  the  inside  layer 
being  tbe  last  produced.  A  large  proportion  is  embedded  in  tbe 
bone  sockets  of  the  skull,  and  is  hollow  for  some  distance  up  in  a 
conical  form,  the  hollow  becoming  less  and  less  as  it  is  prolonged 
into  a  narrow  channel  which  nuis  along  as  a  thread  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  nerve,  towards  the  point  of  the  tooth.  The 
outer  layer,  or  bark,  is  enamel  of  similar  density  to  the  central 
,  *Lcqture  before  the  Society  of , Arts  (1856). 


part.  Besides  the  elephant's  tooth  or  tusk  we  recognize  as  ivoiy, 
for  commercial  purposes,  the  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus,  walrus, 
narwhal,  cachalot  or  sperm-whale  and  of  some  animals  of  tbe 
wild  boar  class,  such  as  the  warthog of  South  Africa.  Practically, 
however,  amongst  these  the  hippo  and  walrus  tusks  are  the  only 
onesof  importance  for  large  work,  though  boars'  tusks  come  to  the 
sale-rooms  in  consider&ble  quantities  from  India  and  Africa. 

Generally  speaking,  tbe  supply  of  ivory  imported  into  Europe 
comes  from  Africa;  some  is  Asiatic,  but  much  that  is  shipped 
from  India  is  really  African,  coming  by  way  of  Zanzibar  and 
Mozambique  to  Bombay.  A  certain  amount  is  furnisbed  by  tbe 
vast  stores  of  remains  of  prehistoric  animab  still  existing  through- 
out Russia,  principally  in  Siberia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Lena  and  other  rivers  discharging  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
mammoth  and  mastodon  seem  at  one  time  to  have  been  common 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  ^obe.  In  England  tusks  have  been 
recently  dug  up — ^for  instance  at  Dungcncss — as  long  as  12  ft. 
aiKl  weighing  200  lb.  The  Siberian  deposits  have  been  worked 
for  now  neariy  two  centuries.  The  store  appears  to  be  as  in- 
exhaustible as  a  coalfield.  Some  think  that  a  day  may  come 
when  the  spread  of  civilization  may  cause  the  utter  disappearance 
of  the  elephant  in  Africa,  and  that  it  will  be  to  these  deposits 
that  we  may  have  to  turn  as  the  only  source  of  animal  ivory. 
Of  bte  years  in  England  the  use  of  mammoth  ivory  has  shown 
signs  of  decline.  Practically  none  passed  through  the  London 
sale-rooms  during  1903-1906.  Before  that,  parcels  of  10  to  20 
tons  were  iM>t  uncommon.  Not  all  of  it  is  good;  perhaps  about 
half  of  what  comes  to  England  is  so,  the  rest  rotten;  specimens,  ■ 
however,  are  found  as  perfect  and  in  as  fine  condition  as  il 
recently  killed,  instead  of  having  lain  hidden  and  preserved  for 
thousands  of  years  in  the  icy  ground.  There  is  a  considerable 
literature  (see  Shoounc)  on  the  subject  of  big-game  hunting, 
which  includes  that  of  the  elephant,  hippopotamus  and  smaller 
tusk-bearing  animals.  E^phants  until  comparatively  recent 
times  roamed  over  the  whole  of  Africa  irom  the  northern  deserts 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  H<^.  They  are  still  abundant  in  Central 
Africa  and  Uganda,  but  <ivilization  has  gradually  driven  them 
farther  and  farther  into  the  wilds  and  impenetrable  foresu  oC 
the  interior. 

The  quality  of  ivory  varies  according  to  the  districts  whence 
it  is  obtained,  the  soft  variety  of  tbe  eastern  parts  of  the  con* 
tinent  being  the  most  esteemed.  When  in  perfect  condition 
African  ivory  should  be  if  recently  cut  of  a  warm,  transparent, 
mellow  tint,  with  as  little  as  possible  appearance  of  grain  or 
mottling.  Asiatic  ivory  is  of  a  denser  white,  more  open  in 
texture  and  softer  to  work.  But  it  is  apt  to  turn  yellow  sooner, 
and  is  not  so  easy  to  polish.  Unlike  bone,  ivory  requires  no 
preparation,  but  is  fit  for  immediate  working.  That  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cameroon  is  very  good,  then  rarUcs  the  ivory 
from  Loango,  Congo,  Gabun  and  Ambriz;  next  the  Gold  Coast, 
Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Coast  Castle.  That  of  French  Sudan 
is  nearly  always  "  ringy,"  and  some  of  the  Ambriz  variety  also. 
We  may  call  Zanzibar  and  Mozambique  varieties  soft;  Angola 
and  Ambriz  all  hard.  Ambriz  ivory  was  at  one  time  much  es- 
teemed, but  there  is  comparatively  Uttle  now.  Siam  ivory  is 
rarely  if  ever  soft.  Abyssinian  has  its  soft  side,  but  Egypt  is 
practically  the  only  place  where  both  descriptions  are  largely 
di^ributed.  A  drawback  to  Abyssinian  ivory  is  a  prevalence 
of  a  rather  thick  bark.  Egyptian  is  liable  to  b^  cracked,  from 
the  extreme  variations  of  temperature;  more  so  formeriy 
than  now,  since  better  methods  of  packing  and  transit  are  used. 
Ivory  is  extremely  sensitive  to  sudden  extremes  pf  temperature; 
for  this  reason  billiard  baUs  should  be  kept  where  the  temperature 
is  fairly  equable. 

The  market  terms  by  which  descriptions  of  ivory  are  dlf^ 
tinguished  are  liable  to  mislead.  They  refer  to  ports  of  shipment 
Tafcher  than  to  places  of  origin.  For  instance,  '*  Ma^A  "  Ivo^ 
is  a  well-understood  term,  yet  there  are  no  ivory  producing 
animals  in  that  island. 

.    Tusks  should  be  regular  and  tapering  in  shape^  not  very 
curved  or  twisted,  for  economy  in  cutting;  the  coat  fin^  jdiliki , 
clear  and  transparent.    The  substance  of  iyoiy.ia  ^  elastac 
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tdd  fletibk  that  ezceBeftt  nding-whips  have  been  cut  longi- 
tudtnally  from  whole  tusks.  The  size  to  which  tusks  grow  and 
axe  brought  to  market  depends  on  race  rather  than  on  size  ol 
elephants.  The  latter  run  largest  in  equatorial  Africa.  Asiatic 
biiU  elephant  tusks  seldom  exceed  50  lb  in  weight,  though 
lengths  of  0  ft.  and  up  to  150  tb  weight  are  not  entireljr  iin^ 
kaowD.  Record  lengths  for  African  tusks  are  the  one  presented 
to  George  V.»  when  prince  of  Wales,  on  his  marriage  (1893), 
measuring  S  ft.  7i  in.  and  weighing  i6s  lb,  and  the  pair  of  tusks, 
whicb  were  brought  to  the  Zaaabar  market  by  natives  in  189&, 
weighing  together  over  450  tt>.  OneoC  the  latter  is  new  in  tbt 
Natural  History  Museum  at  SdUth  Kensington ;  the  other  is 
in  Messrs  Rodgers  k  Co.*s  collection  M  Sheiffield.  For  length 
the  bngest  known  ate  those  belonging  to  Messrs  Rowland  Waud, 
Piccadilly,  which  measure,  tr  ft.  and  ir  fL  5  in.  respectively, 
with  a  combined  weight  of  203  tb.  Osteodentine,  resultmg  from 
the  effects  of  injuries  from  spearheads  or  bullets,  is  sometimes 
found  in  tusks.  This  formation,  resembling  stalactites,  grows 
with  the  tosk,  the  bullets  or  iron  remaining  embedded  without 
trace  of  their  entry. 

The  most  important  commercial  distinction  of  the  qualities 
of  ivory  is  that  of  the  hard  and  soft  varieties.  The  terms  are 
difficult  to  define  exactly  Generally  speaking,  hard  ox  bright 
ivory  is  distinctly  harder  to  cut  with  the  saw  or  other  tools. 
It  is,  as  it  were,  glassy  and  transparent.  Soft  contains  more 
moiuure,  stands  differences  of  climate  and  temperature  better, 
and  does  not  crack  so  easily.  The  expert  is  guided  by  the  shape 
of  the  tooth,  by  the  colour  and  quality  of  the  bark  or  skin,  and 
by  the  transparency  when  cut,  or  even  before^  as  at  the  point 
of  the  tooth.  Roughly,  a  line  might  be  drawn  almost  centrally 
down  the  map  of  Africa,  on  the  west  of  which  tfie  hard  quality 
prevails,  on  the  east  the  soft.  In  choosing  ivory  for  example 
for  knife-handles— people  rather  like  to  see  a  pretty  grain, 
strongly  marked;  but  the  finest  quality  in  the  hard  variety, 
which  is  generally  used  for  them,  is  the  closest  and  freest  from 
gcain.  The  curved  or  canine  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus  aro 
valuable  and  come  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  European 
markets.  Owen  describes  this  variety  as  "  an  extremely  dense, 
compact  kind  of  dentine,  partially  defended  on  the  outside  by 
s  thin  layer  of  enamel  as  hard  as  porcelain;  so  hard  as  to  strike 
fire  with  steel."  By  reason  of  this  hardness  it  is  not  at  all  liked 
by  the  turner  and  Ivory  workers,  and  before  being  touched  by 
them  the  enamel  has  to  be  removed  by  acid,  or  sometimes  by 
heating  and  sudden  cooling,  when  it  can  be  scaled  off.  The 
texture  is  slightly  curdled,  mottled  or  damasked.  Hippo  ivory 
was  at  one  time  largely  used  for  artificial  teeth,  but  now  mostly 
for  umbrella  and  stick-handles;  whole  (in  their  natural  form) 
for  fancy  door-handles  and  the  bite.  In  the  Uade  the  term  is 
not  **  riverhorse  "  but  "  seahorse  teeth."  Walrus  ivory  is  less 
dense  and  coarser  than  hippo,  bxit  of  fine  quality— what  there 
b  of  it,  for  the  oval  centre  which  has  more  the  character  Of 
coarse  bone  unfortunately  extends  a  long  way  up.  At  one 
time  a  large  supply  came  to  the  market,  but  of  late  years  there 
has  been  an  increasing  scarcity,  the  animals  having  been  almost 
exterminated  by  the  ruthless  persecution  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected  in  their  principal  haunts  In  the  northern  seas. 
It  is  little  esteemed  now.  though  our  ancestors  thought  highly 
of  it.  Comparatively  large  slabs  are  to  be  found  in  medieval 
sculpture  of  the  ixth  and  12th  centuries,  and  the  grips  of  most 
oriental  swords,  ancient  and  modem,  are  made  from  it.  The 
ivory  from  the  single  tusk  or  horn  of  the  narwhal  is  not  of  much 
commercial  value  except  as  an  ornament  or  curiosity.  Some 
horns  attain  a  length  of  8  to  10  ft.,  4  v^.  thick  at  the  base.  It 
is  dense  in  substance  and  of  a  fair  colour,  but  owing  to  the 
central  cavity  there  is  little  of  it  fit  for  anything  larger  than 
napkin-rings. 

Ivory  in  Commerce,  and  its  Industrial  ApplicaHoHs.—MTiwst 
the  whole  of  the  importation  of  ivory  to  Europe  was  until  rpccnt 
yemn  confined  to  tondon,  the  principal  di^ributing  mart  of 
the  world.  Put  the  opening  up  of  ibet  Congo  trade  has  placed 
the  port  of  Antwerp  in  a  posKion  which  has  equalled  and,  for 
a  time,  may  surpass  that  Of  Londoil.    Other  important  markets 


are  Liverpool  and  Hamburg;  and  Germany,  France  and  Portu- 
gal have  colonial  possessions  in  Africa,  from  which  it  is  imported. 
America  is  a  considerable  importer  for  its  own  requirements. ' 
From  the  German  Cameroon  alone,  according  to  Schilling, 
there  were  exported  during  the  ten  years  ending  1905, 452,100 
kilos  of  ivory,  Mr  Buxton  estimates  the  amount  of  ivory  im- 
ported  into  the  United  Kingdom  at  about  500  tons.  If  we  give 
the  same  to  Antwerp  we  haveirom  these  two  ports  alone  no  less 
than  Eooo  tons  a  year  to  be  provided.  AUowing  a  weight  so 
high  as  30  ib  per  pur  of  tusks  <whicfa  is  far  loo  high,  perhaps 
twice  tooe-high)  we  should  have  here  akme  between  thirty  and 
forty  tbotisand  elephants  to  account  for.  It  is  true  that  every 
pair  of  tusks  that  comes  to  the  market  represents  a  dead  elephant, 
but  not  necessarily  by  any  means  a  shun  or  even  a  recently  killed 
one,  as  is  populariy  supposed  and  unfortunately  too  often 
repeated.  By  far  the  gr^iter  proportion  is  the  rssalt  of  stores 
accumulated  by  natives,  a  good  pajrt  coming  from  animals  which 
have  died  a  natural  death.  Not  20%  is  /tor  ivory  or  recently 
kdled ;  the  remainder  Is  known  In  the  tndttsdead  ivory. 

In  l8a7  the  principal  Londcfn  Ivory  importers  Imported  3000  cwL 

in  1850, 8000  cwt.    '^     •  •  *  '— 

At  the  luly  si  * 

teeth  of  £167 _      .  .  „ 

were,  accoraing  to  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  1890.  14.349  cwt.; 
in  1895.  10.911  cwt.;  in  1900. 0889  cwt.;  in  1904,  9045  cwt. 
'   From  Messrs  Hale  &  Son's  (ivory  brokers.  10  FenchurcH  Avenue) 
Ivory  Report  of  the  second  quarteriy  sates  in  London,  April  1906^ 
tt  appears  that  the  following  were  offered : — 

ronai 
From  Zanzibar,  Bombay*  Mozambique  and  Slam   17 

Egyptian 19} 

West  Coast  African 


the  princi^l  Londcfn  Ivory  Importers  Imported  3000  cwL 
cwo  cwt.    The  highest  price  up  to  1855  was  is^  per  cwt.  - 
y  sales  in  r90S  a  record  price  was  reached  for  biUiasd-bail 
167  per  cwt.    The  total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 


Lisbon 
Abysriaian. 


Sea  horse  (hippopotamus  teeth) 
Walrus       .       .       .       -       . 
Waste  ivory     ..... 


11 
I 

55 


:;,:! 
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Hard  ivory  was  scarce.  West  Coast  African  was  principaUy of  the 
Gabun  description,  and  someof  verv  fine  quality.  There  was  very 
little  inquiry  for  walrus.  The  highest  {>rioes  ranged  as  folbws: 
Soft  East  Coast  tusks  (Zanzibar.  Mozambique,  Bombay  and  Slam). 
103  to  143  lb.  each  ifi6,  10s.  to  £75.  «o*-  pcr  cwt.  Billiard-ball 
scrivelloes,  £ioa  per  cwt.  Cut  points  for  billiard-balls  (3 1  in.  to  2|  to 
3  In  J  £114  to  £151  per  cwt.  Seahorse  (for  best),  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  id 
per  n>.    Boars'  tusks.  6d.  to  7d.  per  lb. 

QuanHties  of  *oory  offered  to  Public  auction  (from  Messrs  Hale  fir 
Son's  Reports). 


Zanzibar.  Bombay,  Mocamblque  and  Sism 

Egyptian 

*ioyi 


Abyssinlaa 

West  Coast  African 

Usbon 


Seahorse  teeth  and  Boars'  tusks 


1903.    1904.    1905- 


Tons. 
81 
49f 
22I 
46! 
3 


203i 

7 


2I0i 


Tons. 
75 
72 

3 


200 
9l 


209I 


Tons. 
76 
8i| 

^:1 


224| 


231  i 


Fluctuations  in  prices  of  ioory  «/  the  London  Sale- Room  {from  Messrs 
HaU  fir  Son's  Charts,  which  show  tht  prues  at  each  quarter^ 
sale  from  tSfo). 


Billiard  Ball  pieces     .... 

Har^TEgyptian  36  to  50  lb.  . 
Soft  East  Indian  $g»  to  70  lb. 
West  Coast  African  50  to  70  lb. 
Hard  East  African  50  to  70  lb.  . 

1870. 

(880. 

1890. 

1900. 

1905 

£55 
37 

£90 

38 
55 
57 
49 

£112 

11 
11 

£68 
29 

-% 

4» 

£167 

r 

6r  ' 

In  October  1889  soft  East  tndiah  fetched  an  average  of  £82  per  cwt.. 
but  in  several  instances  higher  prices  were  realized,  and  one  lot 
reached  £88  per  cwt.   At  the  Liverpool  Aprfl  sales  1906  about  7I  ton* 
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•w  offered  from  Cabun«  Angola,  and  Cameroon  (from  the  last 
S(  tons).  To  the  port  of  Antwerp  the  imporu  were  6830  cwt.  in 
1904  and  6570  cwt.  in  I90«:  of  which  5310  cwt.  and  4890  cwt. 
ctsMctivdv  were  from  the  Congo  Sute. 

The  leading  London  sales  are  held  quarterly  in  Mincing  Lane,  a 
very  interesting  and  wonderful  display  of  tusks  and  ivory  of  all 
Mnds  being  Uid  out  previously  for  insoection  in  the  great  warehouses 
known  as  the  "  Ivory  Floor  '*  in  the  London  docks.  The  quarterly 
Uvirpool  tales  follow  the  London  ones,  with  a  short  intervaL 

Tht  imporUai  part  which  ivory  plays  in  the  industrial  arts 

Mi  paiy  for  decorative,  but  also  for  domestic  applications  is 

Kardly  sufficiently  recogoized.   Nothing  is  wasted  of  this  valuable 

product.    Hundreds  of  sacks  full  of  cuttings  and  shavings,  and 

scrsps  returned  by  manufacturers  after  they  have  used  what  they 

rcqaiQi  for  their  particular  trade,  come  to  the  mart.  The  dust  b 

itted  (or  polishing,  and  in  the  preparation  of  Indian  ink,  and  even 

lor  food  in  the  form  of  ivory  Jelly.    The  scraps  come  in  for  in- 

U)'ii«  and  for  tho  numberless  purposes  in  which  ivory  is  used  for 

uaaU  donostic  and  dtcoratlve  objects.    India,  which  has  been 

catted  tWe  backbone  of  the  trade,  takes  enormous  quantities 

«j  tW  rings  left  in  the  turning  of  billiard-balls,  which  serve  as 

«««(«^l  bangles,  or  for  making  small  toys  and  models,  and  in 

«)W  characteristic  Indian  work.     Without  endeavouring  to 

cwmetc  aU  the  applications,  a  glance  may  be  cast  at  the  most 

HHfiNiaiil  ol  those  which  consume  the  largest  quantity.    Chief 

aiiiM^  ihcM  is  the  manufacture  of  billiard-balls,  of  cutlery 

hM»4)«i^  ^  piano^eys  and  of  brushware  and  toilet  articles. 

|Ubiiki<M«lls  aewiand  the  highest  quality  of  ivory;  for  the  best 

^lU  iW  soft  dcm^niUion  it  employed,  though  recently,  through 

iW  ^N^MSsnioii  of  bonioline  and  similar  substitutes,  the  hard 

h«»  hiva  mofv  uM^i  In  order  that  the  weight  may  be  assimilated 

i<»  »Ks)  «( the  art»fKl«l  kind.    Therefore  the  most  valuable  tusks 

M  «l;  Mr  tW«r  ada|>tcd  (or  the  billiard-ball  trade.  The  term  used 

fk  •  «»M«»M«k'^  9mA  is  applied  lo  teeth  proper  for  the  purpose, 

^w4»MMt  «M«l  over  about  7  ih.    The  division  of  the  tusk  into 

smmIim  |«liv«a  IM  subsequent  manufaaure,  in  order  to  avoid 

vui«  b  a  -^a^ w  of  iiftpof tsncc. 

^v.  AJoMMMkf^AiiW  %1i*r«n*«  (^i^*. '  ■**^  *)  *^*^^  the  method: 

English  size  the  (irst 
thing  to  be  done  is  to 
rough  out,  from  the 
cylindrical  section,  a 
sphere  about  3\  in.  in 
diameter,  which  wUl 
eventually  be  2  Vw  or 
sometimes    for    pro- 


%*** 


frsAional  pUvers  a  lit- 
tIeUrger.  One  hemi- 
sphere—as  shown  in 
the  diagrams  (fig.  2) 
-T**  first  turned,  and 
the  resulting  ring  de- 
tached  with  a  parting 
tool.  The  diametS 
"  ,*««;,"«tdy  uken 
and  the  subsequent 
rsmovaU  uken  off  in 
glher  directions.  The 
oell  U  then  fixed  in 

K.iT*^'!  .<=*»»«''•  ^« 
»•"     cylinder 


^ ^^^    .      -     »o  the  bark 

i»  w^w  ««^v  irotn  those  portions 

-*  tVi,«,MngolbillJSlS!K 

•^"•^JifJ.    Itisusual 

"    'SL**^««*i^b«tiog 

^— ii^tjUtlnetoMme 

^>*A?  "*•*"*  «hcm 

««^^*««.  DUIiard. 

^>h^^ptraiur«  is 


But  although  ball  teeth  rose  in  .1905  to  £167  a  cwt..  the  price  oC 
billiard-balls  was  the  same  in  1905  as  it  was  in  1885.  Koiq;Uy 
speakine.  there  are  about  twelve  mfferent  qualities  and  prices  df 
billiard-oalls,  and  eight  of  pyramid-and  pool-balls,  the  latter  rangiqg 
from  half  a  guinea  to  two  guineas  each. 

The  ivory  for  piano-keys  is  delivered  to  the  trade  in  Che  shape 
of  what  are  known  as  hrads  and  tails,  the  former  for  the  parts 
which  come  tmder  the  fingers,  the  latter  for  that  running  up 
between  the  black  keys.  The  two  are  Joined  afterwards  on  the 
keyboard  with  extreme  accuracy.  Piano-keys  are  bleached,  but 
organists  for  some  reason  or  other  prefer  tmbleached  keys. 
The  soft  variety  is  mostly  used  for  high-class  work  and  pfeferaUy 
of  the  Egyptian  type. 

The  great  centres  of  the  ivory  industry  for  the  ordinaiy 
objects  of  common  domestic  use  are  in  En^and,  for  cutlery 
bandies  Sheffield,  for  billiard-balls  and  piano-keys  London.    For 
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cutlery  a  large  firm  such  as  Rodgers  &  Sons  uses  an  average  of 
some  twenty  tons  of  ivory  annually,  mostly  of  the  hard  variety. 
But  for  billiard-balls  and  piano-keys  America  is  now  a  large 
producer,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  made  in  France  and 
Germany.  Brush  backs  are  aJmost  wholly  in  English  hands. 
Dieppe  has  long  been  famous  for  the  numberless  little  ornaments 
and  useful  articles  such  as  statuettes,  crucifixes,  little  book- 
covers,  paper-cutters,  combs,  serviette-rings  and  artkUs  4t 
Paris  generally.  And  St  Claude  in  the  Jura,  and  Geislingcn 
In  Wtirtemberg,  and  Erbach  in  Hesse,  Germany,  are  amongst 
the  most  important  centres  of  the  industry.  India  and  China 
supply  the  multitude  of  toys,  models,  chess  and  draughtsmen, 
puzzles,  workbox  fittings  and  other  curiosities. 

Vegetable  Ivory,  fire— Some  allusion  may  be  made  to  vegeUble 
ivory  and  artificial  substitutes.  The  plants  yielding  the  vegetable 
ivory  of  commeroerepresenttwoormore  speciesofan  anomakNisgeiuis 
of  palms,  and  are  known  to  hotatustsuPkyteiephas.  They  are  natives 
of  tropical  South  America,  occurring  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Magdalena,  Colombia,  always  found  in  damp  localities,  not 
only,  however,  on  the  lower  coast  region  as  in  Danen.  but  also  at 
a  considerable  elevatran  above  the  sea.  They  are  mostly  found  in 
separate  groves,  not  mixed  With  other  trees  or  shrubs.  The  plant  is 
severaUy  known  as  the  "  tagua  "  by  the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the 
Magdalena,  as  the  "  anta  "  on  the  coast  of  Darien,  and  as  the  "  pulli- 
punu  "  and  "  homcro  "  in  Peru.  It  is  stemless  or  short-stemmed, 
and  crowned  with  from  twelve  to  twenty  very  h>ng  pinnatifid  leaves. 
The  plants  are  dioecious,  the  males  forming  h^her.  more  erect 
and  robust  trunks  than  the  females.  The  male  inflorescence  b  in 
the  form  of  a  simple  fleshy  cvlindrical  spadix  covered  with  flowers; 
the  female  flowers  are  also  in  a  single  spadix.  which,  however,  is 
shorter  than  in  the  male.  The  fruit  consists  of  a  coi»hMBefatcd 
head  composed  of  six  or  seven  drupes,  each  containing  from  six  to 
nine  seeds,  and  the  whole  being  enclosed  in  a  walled  woody  coveriiv 
forming  altogether  a  globular  head  as  large  as  that  of  a  ntun.  A 
single  plant  sometimes  bears  at  the  same  time  from  six  to  eight  of 
these  large  headsof  fruit,  each  weighing  from  30  to  25  Bb^  In  its  very 
young  sute  the  seed  contains  a  dear  insipid  fluid,  which  travellers 
uke  advanuge  of  to  allay  thirst.  As  it  gets  older  this  fluid  becomes 
milky  and  ol  a  sweet  taste,  and  it  gradually  continues  to  change 
both  in  taste  and  consistence  until  it  becomes  so  hard  as  to  make  it 
valuable  as  a  substitute  for  animal  ivory.  In  their  youngand  frrsk 
state  the  fruits  are  eaten  with  avidity  by  bears,  ho«  and  other 
animals.  The  seeds,  or  miu  as  they  are  usually  called  when  fuDy 
ripe  and  hard,  are  used  by  the  American  Indians  for  makiry  small 
ornamental  articles  and  toys.  They  arc  imported  into  Britain  in 
considerable  quantities,  frequently  under  the  name  ol  Cocom 
nuts,  a  name  by  which  the  fruits  of  some  species  of  AttaUa  (another 
palm  with  hard  ivorv-Kke  seeds)  are  known  in  Central  Amcnca— 
their  uses  being  chiefly  for  small  articles  of  turnery.  Of  vegeuble 
ivory  Great  Britain  imported  In  1904  «*oo  tons,  of  which  about  400 
tons  were  re>^ported.  principally  to  Germaay.  It  Is  mainly  aad 
•*y  used  for  coat  buttons.  . 

y  artificial  compounds  have,  from  ume  to  time,  been  tncd  as 
tCB  for  ivory;  amongst  them  potatoes  treated  with  sulphuric 
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add.  CrfltiMd  is famniar torn  nowaday*.  IndiefdnaoCbeiiaDliM. 
into  which  it  k  said  to  enter,  it  is  uaed  largely  for  billiard  balls:  and 
a  new  French  substitute — a  caseine  made  from  milk,  called  sallalith — 
has  begun  to  be  much  used  for  piano  keys  in  the  cheaper  sorts  of 
instrament.  Odontolite  b  mammoth  ivo^,  which  through  lapse  of 
time  and  from  surroundings  becomes  converted  into  a  substance 
known  as  foail  or  blue  ivory^  and  is  nsed  ocoasionallv  in  jewelry 
as  turquoise,  which  it  very  much  resembles.  It  results  from  the 
tusks  of  antediluvian  mammoths  buried  in  the  earth  for  thousands 
of  years,  during  which  time  under  certain  conditions  the  ivory 
becomes  stowly  penetrated  with  the  metallic  salu  which  give  it  thie 
peculiar  vivid  olud  colour  of  tuniuoiie. 

Ivory  Sculpture  and  the  Decorative  Arts.—The^vae  of  ivory  as 
a  material  peculiarly  adapted  for  sculpture  and  decoration  has 
been  universal  in  the  history  of  civilization.  The  earliest 
examples  which  have  come  down  to  us  take  tis  back  to  pre- 
historic times,  when,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  civilization 
as  we  understand  it  had  attained  no  higher  degree  than  that  of 
the  dwellers  in  caves,  or  of  the  most  primitive  races.  Throughout 
succeeding  ages  there  is  continued  evidence  that  no  other 
substance — except  perhaps  wood,  of  which  we  have  even  fewer 
ancient  exsOnpIes — has  been  so  consistently  connected  with 
man's  art-craftsmanship.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  to 
follow  properly  the  history  of  ivory  sculpture  involves  the  study 
of  the  whole  world's  art  in  all  ages.  It  will  take  us  back  to  the 
most  remote  antiquity,  for  we  have  examples  of  the  earliest 
dynasties  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  Nor  is  there  entire  default 
when  we  come  to  the  periods  of  the  highest  dvilixation  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  It  has  held  an  honoured  place  in  all  ages  for  the 
adornment  of  the  palaces  of  the  great,  not  only  in  sculpture 
proper  but  in  the  rich  inlay  of  panelling,  of  fumiturv,  chariots 
and  other  costly  articles.  The  Bible  teems  with  references  to 
its  beauty  and  value.  And  when,  in  the  days  of  Phcidias,  Greek* 
sculpture  had  reached  the  highest  perfection,  we  leam  from 
ancient  writers  that  colossal  statues  were  con^ructed — notably 
the  "  Zeus  of  Olympia  "  and  the  "  Athena  of  the  Parthenon." 
The  faces,  hands  and  other  exposed  portions  of  these  figures 
were  of  ivory,  and  the  qu^tion,  therefore,  of  the  method  of 
production  of  such  extremely  brge  slabs  as  perhaps  were  used 
has  been  often  debated.  A  similar  difHculty  arises  with  regard 
to  other  pieces  of  considerable  size,  found,  for  example,  amongst 
consular  diptychs.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  some  means  of 
softening  and  moulding  ivory  was  known  to  the  ancients,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  though  it  may  be  softened  it  cannot  be  again 
restored  to  its  original  condition.  If  up  to  the  4lh  century  we 
are  unable  to  point  to  a  large  number  of  examples  of  sculpture 
Id  ivory,  from  that  date  onwards  the  chain  is  unbroken,  and 
during  the  five  or  six  hundred  years  of  unrest  and  strife  from  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  5th  century  to  the  dawn  of 
the  Gothic  revival  of  art  in  the  izth  or  t2th,  ivory  sculpttfre 
alone  of  the  sculptural  arts  carries  on  the  preservation  of  types 
and  traditions  of  classic  limes  in  central  "Europj.  Most  import- 
ant indeed  is  the  r6Ie  which  existing  examples  of 
ivory  carving  play  in  the  history  of  the  last  two  cen- 
turies of  the  consulates  of  the  Western  and  Eastern 
empires.  Though  the  evidences  of  decadence  in  art 
may  be  marked,  the  close  of  that  period  brings  us 
down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Justinian  (527-563). 
Two  centuries  later  the  iconoclastic  persecutions  in  the 
Eastern  empire  drive  westward  and  compel  to  settle 
there  numerous  colonies  of  monks  and  artificers. 
Throughout  the  Carlovingian  period,  the  examples  of 
ivory  sculpture  which  we  possess  in  not  inconsiderable 
quantity  are  of  extreme  Importance  in  the  history 
of  the  early  development  of  Byzantine  art  in  Europe. 
And  when  the  Western  world  of  art  arose  from  its 
torpor,  freed  itself  from  Byzantine  shackles  and 
traditions,  and  began  to  think  for  itself,  it  is  to  the 
sculptures  in  ivory  of  the  Gothic  art  of  the  i3ih 
und  14th  centuries  that  we  turn  with  admiration 
of  their  exquisite  beauty  of  expression.  Up  to  about  the 
14th  century  the  influence  of  the  church  was  everywhere 
predominant  in  all  matters  relating  to  art.  In  ivories, 
as  in    mosaics,  enamels  or  miniature  painting  it  Would   be 


difficult  to  find  a  dosen  examples,  troin  the  age  of  Constantine 
onwards,  other  than  saered  ones  or  of  sacred  symbolism.  But 
as  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  approached,  the  influence  of 
romantic  literature  began  to  assert  itself,  and  a  feeling  and  style 
similar  to  those  which  are  characteristic  of  the  charming  series 
of  reb'gious  art  In  ivory,  so  touchingly  conceived  and  executed, 
meet  us  in  many  objects  in  ivory  destined  for  ordinary  domestic 
uses  and  ornament.  Bffirror  cases,  caskets  for  jewelry  or  toUet 
purposes,  combs,  the  decoration  of  arms,  or  of  saddlery  or  of 
weapons  of  the  chase,  are  carved  and  chased  with  scenes  of  real 
life  or  illustrations  of  the  romances,  which  bring  home  to  us  in  a 
vivid  manner  details  of  the  manners  and  customs,  amusements, 
dresses  and  domestic  life  of  the  times.  With  the  Renaissance 
and  a  return  to  classical  ideas,  joined  with  a  love  of  display  and 
of  gorgeous  magnificence,  art  in  ivory  takes  a  secondary  place. 
There  is  a  want  of  simplicity  and  of  originality.  It  is  the  period 
of  the  commencement  of  decadence.  Then  comes  the  period 
nicknamed  rococo^  which  persisted  so  long.  Ivory  carving 
follows  the  vulgar  fashion,  is  content  with  copying  or  adapting, 
and  until  the  revival  in  our  own  times  is,  except  in  rare  instances, 
no  longer  to  be  classed  as  a  fine  art.  It  becomes  a  trade  and  is  in 
tbe  hands  of  the  mechanic  of  the  workshop.  In  this  necessarily 
brief  and  condensed  sketch  we  have  been  concerned  mainly  with 
ivory  carving  in  Europe.  It  will  be  necessary  to  give  also, 
presently,  some  indications  enabling  the  inquirer  to  follow  the 
history— or  at  least  to  put  him  on  the  track  of  it — ^not  only  in  the 
different  countries  of  the  West  but  also  in  India,  China  and  Japan. 

Prehistoric  Ivory  Carvings. — ^These  are  the  result  of  investiga- 
tions made  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  in  the  cave 
tfwellings  of  the  Dordogne  in  France  and  also  of  the  lake  dwellings 
of  Switzerland.  As  records  they  are  unique  in  the  history  of 
art.  Further  than  this  our  wonderment  is  exdted  at  finding 
these  engravings  or  sculptures  in  the  round,  these  chiselled 
examples  of  the  art  of  the  uncultivated  savage,  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted with  a  feeling  of  delicacy  and  restraint  which  the  most 
modem  artist  might  envy.  Who  they  were  who  executed  them 
must  be  left  to  the  palaeontologist  and  geologist  to  dedde. 
We  can  only  be  certain  that  they  were  contemporary  with  the 
period  when  the  mammoth  and  the  reindeer  still  roved  fredy  in 
southern  France.  The  most  important  examples  are  the  sketch 
of  the  mammotb  (see  Painting,  Plate  I.),  on  a  slab  of  ivory 
now  in  the  museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  an  ibex  carved  in  the  round  on  a  piece  of  reindeer 
bom,  and  the  figure  of  a  woman  (instances  of  representations 
of  the' human  form  are  most  rare)  naked  and  wearing  a  necklace 
and  bracelet.  Many  of  the  originals  arc  in  the  museum  at  St 
Germain-en-Laye,  and  casts  of  a  considerable  number  are  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Ancient  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Greek  and  Roman  Ivories.-^Vie 
know  from  andent  writers  that  the  Egyptians  were  skilled  in 


Fig.  3.— Panel  with  Gutouche.  Nineveh. 


Ivory  carving  and  that  they  procured  ivory  In  large  quantities 
from  Ethiopia.  The  Louvre  possesses  examples  of  a  kind  of 
flat  castanets  or  clappers,  in  the  form  of  the  curve  of  the  tusks 
themselves,  engraved-  in  outline,  beautifully  modelled  ^— '- 
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forming  the  tapering  points;  and  lar|^  quantities  of  snail 
objects,  including  a  box  of  plain  form  and  simple  decoration 
identified  from  the  inscribed  praenomen  as  the  fifth  dynasty, 
about  4000  B.C.  The  British  Museum  and  the  museum  at  Cairo 
are  also  comparatively  rich.  But  no  other  collection  in  the  world 
contains  such  an  interesting  collection  of  ancient  Assyrian 
ivories  as  that  in  the  British  Museum.  Those  exhibited  number 
some  fifty  important  pieces,  and  many  other  fragments  are,  on 
account  of  their  fragility  or  state  of  decay,  stowed  away.  The 
collection  is  the  result  of  the  excavations  by  Layard  about  1840 
on  the  supposed  site  of  Nineveh  opposite  the  modem  city  of 
Mosul.  When  found  they  were  so  decomposed  from  the  lapse 
of  lime  as  scarcely  to  bear  touching  or  the  contact  of  the  extemi^l 
'  air.  Layard  hit  upon  the  ingenious  plan  of  boiling  in  a  solution 
of  gelatine  and  thus  restoring  to  them  the  animal  matter  which 
had  dried  up  in  the  course  of  centuries.  Later,  the  explorations 
of  Flinders  Petric  and  others  at  Abydos  brought  to  light  a  con- 
siderable number  of  sculptured  fragments  which  may  be  even 
two  thousand  years  older  than  those  of  Nineveh.  They  hav« 
been  exhibited  in  London  and  since  distributed  amongst  various 
museums  at  home  and  abroad. 

Consular  and  Official  and  Private  Diptycks.— About  fifty  of 
the  remarkable  plaques  called  "  consular  diptychs.'*  of  the  time 
of  the  three  last  centuries 
of  the  consulates  of  the 
Roman  and  Greek  empire 
have  been  preserved.  They 
range  in  date  from  perhaps 
mid-fourth  to  mid-sixth  cen- 
turies, and  as  with  two  or 
three  exceptions  the  dales 
are  certain  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  overestimate  their 
historic  or  intrinsic  value. 
The  earliest  of  absolutely' 
certain  dale  is  the  diptych 
of  Aosta  (a.d.  408),  the  first 
after  the  recognition  of 
Christianity;  or,  if  the 
Monza  diptych  represents, 
as  some  think,  the  Consul 
Stilicon,  then  we  may  refer 
back  six  years  earlier.  At 
any  rate  the  edict  of  Theo- 
dosius  in  aj>.  384,^  concern- 
ing the  restriction  of  the  use 
of  ivory  to  the  diptychs  of 
the  regular  consuls,  is  evi- 
dence that  the  custom  must 
have  been  long  estab- 
lished. According  to  some 
authorities  the  beautifulleaf 
of  diptych  in  the  Liverpool 
Museum  (fig.  4)  is  a  consular 
one  and  to  be  ascribed  to 
Marcus  Julius  Philippus 
(a.d.  248).  Similarly  the 
Gherardesca  leaf  in  the 
Fig  4.— Leaf  of  diptych  showing  British  Museum  may  be 
Oombats  with  sugs;  in  the  Liver-  accepted  as  of  the  Consul 
pool  Muicum.  Marcus  Aurelius  (a.d.  308). 

But  the  whole  question  of 
the  half  dozen  earliest  examples  is  conjectural.  With  a  few  notable 
exceptions  they  show  decadence  in  art.  Amongst  the  finest  may 
be  cited  the  leaf  with  the  combats  with  stags  at  Liverpool,  the  dip- 
tych of  Probianus  at  Berlin  and  the  two  leaves,  one  of  Anas- 
tasius,  the  other  of  Orestes,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
The  literature  concerning  these  diptychs  is  voluminous,  from  the 
time  of  the  erudite  treatise  by  Gori  published  in  1750  to  the 
present  day.  The  latest  of  certain  date  is  that  of  Basilius, 
consul  of  the  East  in  541.  the  last  of  the  consuls.  The  diptychs 
of  private  individuals  or  of  officials  number  about  sixteen,  and 
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in  the  case  of  the  priirate  ones  have  a  far  greater  artistic  value. 
Of  these  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  possesses  the  most 
beautiful  leaf  of  perhaps  the  finest  example  of  ancient  ivoiy 
sculpture  which  has  come  down  to  us,  diptychon  Meleretense, 
representing  a  Bacchante  (fig.  5).  The  other  half,  which  is  much 
injured,  is  in  the  Quny  Museum..  Other  important  pieces  ave 
the  Aesculapius  and  Hygeia  at  Liverpool,  the  Hippolytus  and 
Phaedra  at  Brescia,  the  Barbcrini  in  the  Bargello  and  at  Vienna 
and  the  Rufius  Probianus  at  Beilin.  Besides  the  diptychs 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
ivories  before  the  recognition! 
of  Christianity  are  compara- 
tively small  in  number  and  are  i 
mostly  in  the  great  museums  of  1 
the  Vatican,  Naples,  the  British  [ 
Museum,  the  Louvre  and  the  I 
Cluny  Museum.  Amongst  them  I 
are  the  statuette  of  Penthea,  I 
perhaps  of  the  3rd  century 
(Cluny),  a  large  head  of  a 
woman  (museum  of  Vienna) 
and  the  Bellerophon  (British 
Museum),  nor  must  those  of 
the  Roman  occupation  in 
England  and  other  countries  be 
forgotten.  Notable  instances 
are  the  plaque  and  ivory  mask 
found  at  Caerlcon.  Others  are 
now  in  the  Guildhall  and  British 
Museums,  and  most  continental 
European  museums  have  ex- 
amples connected  with  their 
own  history. 

Barly    Christian    and    Early 
Byzantine    Ivories. — The     few 
examples  we  possess  of  Christian 
ivories  previous  to  the  time  of 
Constantine  are  not  of  great 
importance  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  history  of  art.    But 
after  that  date  the  ivories  which     F»g-  5— Lea/  of  Roman  dip- 
*e   may  ascribe   to   the  cen-  [r'-urvTcS  %SS"a*S 
turics    from    the    end    of    the  Museum. 
41  h  to  at  least   the  end  of  the 

9th  become  of  considerable  interest,  on  account  of  their  connexion 
with  the  development  of  Byzantine  art  in  western  Europe, 
With  regard  to  exact  origins  and  dates  opinions  are  largely 
divergent.  In  great  part  they  are  due  to  the  carrying  on  of 
traditions  and  styles  by  which  the  makers  of  the  sarcophagi 
were  inspired,  and  the  difficulties  of  ascription  are  increased 
when  in  addition  to  the  primitive  elements  the  influence  of 
Byzantine  systems  introduced  many  new  ideas  derived  from 
many  extraneous  sources.  The  questions  involved  are  of  no 
small  archaeological,  iconographical  and  artistic  importance, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  reduced  to  conjecture  in 
many  cases,  and  compelled  to  theorize.  And  it  would  seem  to  be 
impossible  to  be  more  precise  as  to  dates  than  within  a  margin 
of  sometimes  three  centuries.  Then,  again,  we  are  met  by  the 
question  how  far  these  ivories  are  connected  with  Byzantine 
art;  whether  they  were  made  in  the  West  by  immigrant  Greeks, 
or  indigenous  works,  or  purely  imported  productions.  Some 
German  critics  have  endeavoured  to  construct  a  system  of 
schools,  and  to  form  dc6nite  groups,  assigning  them  to  Rome, 
Ravenna,  Milan  and  Monza.  Not  only  so,  but  they  claim  to  be 
precise  in  dating  even  to  a  certain  decade  of  a  century.  But  it 
is  certainly  more  than  doubtful  whether  there  is  sulBcient 
evidence  00  which  to  found  such  assumptions.  It  is  at  least 
probable  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  ivories  whose  dates 
arc  given  by  such  a  number  of  critics  so  wide  a  range  as  from 
the  4lh  to  the  loth  century  are  nothing  more  than  the  vrork  of 
the  monks  of  the  numerous  monasteries  founded  throughout 
the  Carlovingian  empire,  copying  and  adapting  from  whatever 
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into  iMr  haods.  Mttiy  of  ibem  vem  Gretk  hnmlgnmts^ 
exiled  at  the  time  of  the  iconoclastic  persecutions^  To  these 
must  be  added  the  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries,  who 
brought  with  them  and  disseminated  their  own  national  feeling 
and  technique.  We  have  to  Uke  into  account  also  the  relations 
which  existed  not  only  with  Cons(antino|>le  but  also  with  the 
great  governing  provinces  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  Where  all  our 
information  is  so  vague,  and  in  the  face  of  so  much  conflicting 
opinion  amongst  authorities,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hoM  with 
regard  to  very  many  of  these  ivories  that  instead  of  assigning 
them  to  the  age  of  Justinian  or  even  the  preceding  century  we 
ought  rather  to  postpone  their  dating  from  one  to  perhaps  three 
centuries  later  and  to  admit  that  we  cannot  be  precise  even 
within  these  limits.  It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  here  the 
whole  of  the  arguments  relating  to  this  most  important  period 
of  the  development  of  ivory  sculpture  or  to  mention  a  tithe  of  the 
examples  which  illustrate  it.  Amongst  the  most  striicing  the 
earliest  b  the  very  celebrated  leaf  of  a  diptych  in  the  British 
Museum  representing  an  archangel  (6g.  6).  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  we  have  no  ivory 
of  the  5th  or  6th  centuries  or  in 
fact  of  any  early  medieval  period 
which  can  compare  with  it  in 
excellence  of  design  and  work- 
manship. There  is^  no  record  (it 
is  believed)  from  whence  the 
mu&eum  obtained  the  ivory. 
There  are  at  least  plausible 
grounds  for  surmising  that  it  is 
identical  with  the  "  Axgelus 
longus  eburncus"  of  a  botdc- 
cover  among  the  books  brought 
to  England  by  St  Augustine 
which  IS  mentioned  in  a  list  of 
things  belonging  to  Christchurch, 
Canterbury  (sec  Dart,  App.  p. 
Kviii.).  The  dating  of  the  four 
Passion  plaques,  also  in  the 
British  Museum,  varies  from  the 
5lh  to  the  7lh  cenluiy.  Bul- 
alihough  most  recent  authorities 
Accept  the  earlier  date,  the 
present  writer  holds  strongly  that 
they  are  not  anterior  to,  at 
earliest,  the  7th  century.  Even 
then  they  wiH  remain,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Monza  oil  flask 
and  perhaps  the  St  Sabina  doors, 
the  earliest  known  representation 
of  the  crucifixion.  The  ivory 
vase,  with  <over,  in  the  British 
Museum,  appears  to  possess  de- 
fined elements  of  the  farther 
East,  due  perhaps  to  the  rela- 
tions between  Syria  and  Christian  India  or  Ceylon.  Other 
important  early  Christian  ivories  arc  the  series  of  pyxes, 
the  diptych  in  the  treasury  of  St  Ambrogio  at  Milan,  the 
chair  of  Maximian  at  Ravenna  (most  important  as  a  type 
piece),  the  panel  with  the  "Ascension"  in  the  Bavarian 
National  Museum,  the  Brescia  casket,  the  "  Lorsch  "  bookcovers 
of  the  Vatican  and  Victoria,  and  Albert  Museum,  the  Bodleian 
and  other  bookcovers,  the  St  Paul  diptych  in  the  fiargello  at 
Florence  and  the  "  Annuocialion  "  plaque  in  the  Trivulzio 
collection.  So  far  as  unquestionably  oriental  specimens  of 
Byzantine  art  are  concerned  they  are  few  in  number,  but  we  have 
in  the  famous  Harbaville  triptych  in  the  Louvre  &  super- 
excellent  example. 

Gothic  Ivories. — The  most  generally  charming  period  of  ivory 
sculpture  is  unquestionably  that  which,  coincident  with  the 
Gothic  revival  in  art,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  great  and 
lasting  change.  The  formalism  imposed  by  Byzantine  traditions 
gave  place  to  a  brighter,  more  delicate  and  tenderer  conception. 
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Fig.  6. — Leaf  of  Diptych, 
reiMvaenting  Archangel;  in 
the  British  Museum. 


This  golden  «ge  of  tht  Ivory  carver— at  its  beft  In  the  ijth  cen* 
tory^was  still  in  evidence  daring  the  r4th,  and  although  there 
is  the  beginning  of  a  traAsition  in  style  in  the  isth  century,  the 
period  of  neglect  and  decadence  which  set  in  about  the  beginning 
of  the  i6th1)ardly  reached  the  acute  stage  until  well  on  into  the 
1 7th.  To  review  the  various  developments  both  of  religious  art 
which  reigned  almost  alone  until  the  14th  century,  or  of  the 
secular  side  as  exemplified  in  the  delightful  mirror  cases  and 
caskets  carved  with  subjects  from  the  romantic  stories  which 
were  so  popular,  would  be  impossible  here.  Almost  every  great 
museum  and  famous  private  collection  abounds  in  examples 
of  the  well-known  diptychs  and  triptychs  and  little  portable 
oratories  of  this  period.  Some,  as  in  a  famous  panel  in  the 
British  Museum,  are  marvels  of  minute  workhianship,  others  of 
delicate  openwork  and  tracery.  Others,  again,  are  remarkable 
for  the  wonderful  way  in  which,  in  the  compass  of  a  few  inches, 
whole  histories  and  episodes  of  the  scriptural  narratives  are 
expressed  in  the  most  vivid  and  telling  manner.  Charming  above 
all  arc  the  statuettes  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  which  French  and 
Flemish  art,  especially,  have  handed  down  to  us.  Of  these  the 
Vktoiia  and  Albert  Museum  possesses  a  representative  collec- 


FiG.  7. — Mirror  Case,  illustrating  the  Storming  of  the  Castle  of , 
Love;  in  the  Vistoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

tion.  Another  series  of  interest  is  that  of  the  crozicrs  or  pastoral ' 
staves,  the  development  of  which  the  student  of  ivories  will  be 
careful  to  study  in  connexion  with  the  earlier  ones  and  the 
tau-headed  staves.  In  addition  there  are  shrines^  reliquaries, 
bookcovers,  liturgical  combs,  portable  altars,  pyxes,  holy  water 
buckets  and  sprinklers,)? aM/a  or  lit  urgical  fans,  rosaries,  fntmcnto 
tHori,  paxes,  small  figures  and  groups,  and  almost  every  conceiv- 
able adjunct  of  the  sanctuary  or  for  private  devotion.  It  is  to 
French  or  Flemish  art  that  the  greater  number  and  the  most 
beautiful  must  be  referred.  At  the  same  lime,  to  take  one 
example  only— the  diptych  and  triptych  of  Bishop  Grandison 
in  the  British  Museum— we  have  evidence  that  English  ivory 
carvers  were  capable  of  rare  excellence  of  design  and  workman- 
ship. Nor  can  crucifixes  be  forgotten,  though  they  are  of 
extreme  rarity  before  the  T7th  century.  A  most  beautiful  13th- 
century  figure  for  one— though  only  a  fragment— isin  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  Amongst  secular  objects  of  this  period, 
besides  the  mirror  cases  (fig.  7)  and  caskets,  there  are  hunting 
horns  (the  earlier  ones  probably  oriental,  or  more  or  less  faith- 
fully copied  from  oriental  models),  chess  and  di'aughtsmen 
(especially  the  curious  set  from  the  isle  of  Lewis),  combs,  marriage 
coffers  (at  one  period  remarkable  Italian  ones  of  bone),  memor- 
andum tablets,  seals,  the  pommels  and  cantjes^ofsaddles  and  Sr 
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unique  harp  now  in  the  Louvre.  The  above  enumentton  will 
alone  suffice  to  show  that  the  inquirer  must  be  referred  for 
dctaUs  to  the  numerous  works  which  treat  of  medieval  ivory 
sculpture. 

Ivory  Sculpture  from  the  i6th  to  the  xglh  CeM/nry.-^Compared 
with  the  wealth  of  ivory  carving  of  the  two  preceding  centuries, 
the  1 5th,  and  especially  the  i6th,  centuries  are  singularly  poor  in 
really  fine  work.  But  before  we  arrive  at  the  period  of  real 
decadence  we  shall  come  across  such  things  as  the  knife  of 
Diana  of  Poitiers  in  the  Louvre,  the  sceptre  of  Louis  XIIL,  the 
Rothschild  hunting  horn,  many  Italian  powder  horns,  the 
German  Psyche  in  the  Louvre,  or  the  "  Young  Girl  and  D<^th  " 
in  the  Munich  Museum,  in  which  there  is  undoubtedly  originality 
and  talent  of  the  first  order.  The  practice  of  ivory  carving 
became  extremely  popular  throughout  the  17th  and  i8th 
centuries,  especially  in  the  Netheriands  and  in  Germany,  and  the 
amount  of  ivory  consumed  must  have  been  very  great.  But, 
with  rare  exceptions,  and  these  for  the  most  part  Flemish,  it  is 
art  of  an  inferior  kind,  which  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  to 
second-rate  sculptors  and  the  artisans  of  the  workshop.  There  is 
little  originality,  the  rococo  styles  run  riot,  and  we  seem  to  be 
condemned  to  wade  through  an  interminable  scries  of  gods  and 
goddesses,  bacchanalians  and  satyrs,  pseudo-classical  copies 
from  the  antique  and  imitations  of  the  schools  of  Rubens.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  few  great  museums,  except  the  German  ones, 
care  to  include  in  their  collections  examples  of  these  periods. 
Some  exceptions  are  made  in  the  case  of  Flemish  sculptors  of 
such  talent  as  Francois  Duqucsnoy  (Fiammingo),  Gerard  van 
Obstal  or  Lucas  Fayd'herbe.  In  a  lesser  degree,  in  Germany, 
Christoph  Angermair,  Leonhard  Kern,  Bernhard  Strauss, 
Elhafen,  Kruger  and  Rauchmillcr;  and,  in  France,  Jean  Guiller- 
min,  David  le  Marcband  and  Jean  Cavalier.  Crucifixes  were 
turned  out  in  enormous  numbers,  some  of  not  inconsiderable 
merit;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  represent  anatomical  exercises 
varying  but  slightly  from  a  pattern  of  which  a  celebrated  one 
atributed  to  Faistcnbergcr  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  Tankards 
abound,  and  some,  notably  the  one  in  the  Jones  collection,  than 
which  perhaps  no  finer  example  exists,  arc  also  of  a  high  standard. 
Duqucsnoy's  work  is  well  illustrated  by  the  charming  series  of 
six  plaques  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  known  as  the 
"  Fiammingo  boys."  Amongst  the  crowd  of  objects  in  ivory 
of  all  descriptions  of  the  eariy  18th  century,  the  many  examples 
of  the  curious  implements  known  as  rappoirs,  or  tobacco  graters, 
should  be  noticed.  It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  add  that 
although  the  character  of  art  in  ivory  in  these  periods  is  not  of 
the  highest,  the  subject  is  not  one  entirely  unworthy  of  attention 
and  study,  and  there  arc  a  certain  number  of  remarkable  and 
even  admirable  examples. 

Ivory  Sculpture  of  Spaing  Portugal,  India,  China  and  Japan.— 
Generally  speaking,  with  regard  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  there  is 
little  reason  to  do  otherwise  than  confine  our  attention  to  a  certain 
class  of  important  Moorish  or  Hispano-Moresque  ivories  of  the 
time  of  the  Arab  occupation  of  the  Peninsula,  from  the  8th  to  the 
iSth  centuries.  Some  fine  examples  are  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  Of  Portuguese  work  there  is  little  except  the 
hybrid  productions  of  Goaand  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  the 
East.  Some  mention  must  be  made  also  of  the  remarkable 
examples  of  mixed  Portuguese  and  savage  art  from  Benin,  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  Of  Indian  ivory  carving  the  India 
Museum  at  Kensington  supplies  a  very  large  and  varied  collection 
which  has  no  equal  elsewhere.  But  there  is  little  older  than  the 
17th  century,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  Indian  art  in  ivory  can 
occupy  a  very  high  place  in  the  history  of  the  art.  What  we 
know  of  Chinese  carving  in  ivory  is  confined  to  those  examples 
which  are  turned  out  for  the  European  market,  and  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  appealing  very  strongly  to  cultivated  tastes. 
A  brief  reference  to  the  well-known  delightful  netsukls  and  the 
chaiacteristtc  inlaid  work  must  suffice  here  for  the  ivories  of 
Japan  (see  Japan:  Art). 

Ivory  Sculpture  in  Ike  if^h  Century  and  of  the  Present  Day. — 
Few  people  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  modern  ivory  sculp^ 
ture  is  practised  by  distinguished  artists.    Year  by  year,  however. 


a  certain  aitiounl  h  exbibited  In  the  EoyaJ  Academy  and  In 
fiifeign  salom,  buL  in  Kngbud  the  wofkA— nccc&sjjriiy  not  very 
niidicroui — art'  soon  ab'^rbed  in  private  collect  1011*1.  Oft  the 
Karopean'ConiintQi»  on  I  he  contrary »  in  such  fi^lkrics  as  ibe 
ni.l^t;in  suii^  roLlt?ctions  or  t^e  Luicfmhcurc;  examples  ire 
freqiicnliy  acquired  and  cKbihlttd.  In  BtlglMm  the  acquisitiOfl 
of  the  Congo  and  the  conskic ruble  import  of  ivory  therelrom 
gjve  encourieeineiu  to  a  dcfmiicj  frvival  of  ihe  art*  Important 
cxhibidons  have  been  Held  in,  Belgium,  and  a  nolablc  one  its 
l'Mi%  in  1904.  Though  ivory  carving  b  ajs  expensive  as  marble 
Bcul[}turc4,  all  sculptors  delight  in  following  itt  arid  the  maierial 
€ni:3.ib  no  speci;^  knoHA  ledge  or  training.  Of  tgihHzcniury  aribis 
iticfc  W'^re  in  France  amonpt  llie  best  known,  b<£iides  numerous 
minof  workers  of  Dieppe  aftd  St  Claude.  Auguslin  Ktorcau. 
\'autlcr»  Soitoujt,  Bcll«2t«slc,  Meagniot,  Ptidier,  Triqucti  and 
CcT^me;  atvd  iti  the  iirsi  decade  of  the  aoth  ctiuury,  be&ides 
tuch  distinguished  names  in  I  he  first  rank  t^  Jean  Dampt  an4 
Ih&Klore  Riviere,  there  were  VeveSTi  Garde  t^  Caron.  Barriat, 
Allousrd^  Fcfrary  and  many  oshers.  Nor  must  the  dccoriitve 
work  ol  Rent  Laliqtic  be  omilted.  No  less  than  \iKly  Bt\i*i:La 
sculptors  exhibited  work  in  ivory  at  the  Br^iiscb  cjthibkion  of 
1887.  The  list  included.  ariSsts  of  such  dlsiiaciion  as  J.  Dil1eti«« 
Constantin  Wctinkf,  van  dcr  Siappen*  Khnopff,  P.  Wolfer*^ 
Samuel  and  Paul  de  Vigne,  and  arr>qn£5t  contemporary  Belgian 
Gcutptors  are  also  van  Beurden,  G.  Devrctsc,  Vincotlt,  de 
Tombay  and  Lagut,  In  England  the  moiX  notatile  work  include* 
the  "  Lamia  '*o(  Ceorg?e  Fratnpiont  I  he  **  Si  Elbwrbeth  "  ol  Alfred 
Gilbert,  Ihc  "  &lors  Jnnua  Vltac  "  of  U^txy  Bates,  the  "  Launce- 
lot  "  of  W^  R,GyTWj|d5'St<?ph!5ns.and  the  use  of  ivory  in  (.he  applied 
arts  by  Lyiin  Jenkins,  A.  G,  VVnlkcr,  Ale;cander  Fishec  and 
&E.bers« 

AvTiTofeiTTKs.— See  eenenfly  A*  Ifa&leell,  Tsofia  (i^ctS),  and  tbe 
hiblkci("raplTy  I  here  given. 

Un  Early  Chriitian  and  Early*  Byamtnc  ivonHt  th*  foJioitniap 

/  i  "1    M    Ti^hutt^  Cafalofue  Bf  Earfy  Ckrui^m 

:,iH  (190?);  E.  Dobt^rt,  Zur  GtidtmMM 

,.:■■-  5):    IrL   Craevefit    Attiiie  Sckniixeredtn 

L I  '^5  ■  i  I :  \i.  r^  I  n .-  -1  r  K  ■ .  *  r  t  ■  'rj  ri  ,  .  .  Vaikana  ( 1 903 ) ;  K^nda  k«»v» 
L'Ari  br.ftftiifi:  A.  MJsUtll,  Cmtot  Uclures.  Soc-  of  An*  {t^*^! 
n-rtlLire   II.,  "  Early  Chnslian  and   Eidy   BvEarttitie   Jvoric*    *'|j 

Oit  the  coo4tj|jf  dipiyeha,  tee  H.  F,  Clirtloii.  FqU4  JUmsni  lm«4^ 
i3^L>);  A.  Gefi,  FftfJuiflfrM;  vitrfvm  dipfjcJufntm  Cl7S4Pj:  C    l-«nw- 

tWd/ejEM*  iff  th€  fijcnvry  Imirki  (rSs^), 

On  iKe  iriiitk  i,iiterc4t  Kcnefally,  see  also  C,  Alaba*rfr,  r*»«"W*fti 
ff  CiiiKcif  Objtflk  in  iha  ^liih  KrnunztcH  Mituram;  Sir  R.  .^^raKk* 
Artanj  Art  !ftdNitf>rs  r'fi /rj^^gnr  (l^/S)  ^  Bafraud  ct  M.uiifl.f 
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awtefn  haK  with  lagoons,  and  difficult  of  access  m  Account  of  fhe 
submarine  bar  of  sand  which  stretdica  along  neariy  the  whole  of  the 
coast,  and  also  because  of  the  heavy  surf  taused  by  the  great  Atlantic 
biUowa.  The  principal  lagoons,  going  W.  to  E.  are  those  of  Grand 
Labou,  Grand  Bassam  or  Cbn6  and  Assint.  The  coast  plains  extend 
uilaDd  about  ao  m.  Beyond  the  ground  rises  in  steep  slopes  to  a 
geneFal  level  of  over  looo  ft.,  the  plateau  being  traversed  in  sevetal 
directions  by  hiUs  rising  iooo  ft.  and  over,  and  cat  by  valleys  with  a 
general  south-eastern  trend.  In  the  north-east,  in  the  district  of 
Kon^  (9.9.),  the  country  becomes  mountainous,  Mt.  Kommono 
attaining  a  height  of  4757  ft.  In  the  north-west,  by  the  Ltberian 
frontier,  the  mountains  in  the  Gon  region  rise  over  6000  ft.  Starting 
from  the  Liberian  frontier,  the  chief  rivers  arv  the  Cavalla  (or 
Kavalfi),  the  San  Pedro,  the  Sassandra  (240  m.  long),  the  Bandama 
(235  m.),  formed  by  the  White  and  the  Rod  Bandama,  the  Komoe 
(360  m.)  and  the  But.  All  these  streams  are  intermpted  by  rapids 
as  they  descend  from  the  highlands  to  the  plain  and  are  unnavi^blc 
by  steamers  save  for  a  few  miles  from  tneirrnouths.  The  nvcrs 
named  all  drain  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea ;  the  rivers  in  the  extreme 
north  of  the  colony  belong  to  the  Niger  system,  being  affluents  of 
the  Bani  or  Mahel  Balevel  branch  of  that  river.  The  watershed  runs 
roughly  from 9®  N.  in  the  west  to  10*  N  in  the  east, and  is  marked  by 
a  line  of  hilb  rising  about  650  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  plateau. 
The  climate  is  in  general  very  hot  and  unhealthy,  the  rainfall  being 
very  heavy.  In  some  parts  of  the  plateau  healthier  conditions 
pfcvaiL  Ine  fauna  and  flora  are  similar  to  those  c^  the  Gold  Coast 
and  Liberia.  Primeval  forest  extends  from  the  coast  plains  to  about 
8*  N..  covering  nearly  50,000  sq.  ro. 

Inhabitants.— The  coast  districts  are  inhabited  by  Negro 
tribes  allied  on  the  one  hitnd  to  the  Krumen  (q.v.)  and  on  the 
other  to  the  people  of  Ashanti  {q.v.).  The  Assinis  are  of  Ashanti 
origin,  and  chiefly  of  the  Ochin  and  Agni  tribes.  Farther  west 
are  found  the  "  Jack-Jacks  "  and  the  *'  Kwa-Kwas,"  sobriquets 
given  respectively  to  the  Aradian  and  Avikom  by  the  early 
European  traders.  The  Kwa-Kwa  are  said  to  be  so  called 
because  their  salutation  **  resembles  the  cry  of  a  duck."  In  the 
interior  the  Negro  strain  predominates  but  with  an  admixture 
of  Hamitic  or  Berber  blood.  The  tribes  represented  include 
Jamans,  Wongaras  and  Mandingos  {q.v ),  some  of  whom  are 
Moslems.  The  Mandingos  have  intemruirried  largely  with  the 
Bambara  or  Sienuf,  an  agricultural  people  of  more  than  average 
intelltgence  widely  spread  over  the  country,  of  which  they  are 
consi<kred  to  be  the  indigenous  race.  The  Bambara  themselves 
are  perhaps  only  a  distinct  branch  of  the  original  Mandingo 
stock.  The  Baul6,  who  occupy  the  central  part  of  the  colony, 
are  of  Agm'-Ashanti  origin.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are 
fetish  worshippers.  On  the  northern  confines  of  the  great  forest 
belt  live  races  of  cannibals,  whose  existence  was  first  made  known 
by  Captain  d'OIlone  in  iSqo-  In  general  the  coast  tribes  are 
peaceful.  They  have  the  reputation  of  being  neither  industrious 
nor  inlelUgent  The  traders  are  chiefly  Fanti,  Sierra  Leonians, 
Senegalese  and  Mandingos. 

Tounu.— The  chief  towns  on  the  coast  arc  Grand  and  Little  Bassam. 

iaclcvillc  and  Assini  in  the  east  and  Grand  Lahou.  Sassandra  and 
'atni  in  the  west.  Grand  and  Little  Bassam  are  built  on  the  strip 
of  sand  which  separates  the  Grand  Bassam  or  Ebni  lagoon  from  the 
sea.  This  lagoon  forms  a  commodious  harbour,  once  the  bar  has 
Uea  crossed.  Grand  Bassam  is  situated  at  the  point  where  the 
lagoon  and  the  river  Komoe  enter  the  sea  and  there  is  a  minimum 
drpth  of  12  ft.  of  water  over  the  bar.  The  town  (pop.  9000.  including 
about  100  Europeans)  is  the  seat  of  the  customs  administration  and 
of  the  judicial  oepartmcnt,  and  is  the  largest  centre  for  the  trade  of 
the  colony.  A  wbari  equipped  with  cranes  extends  beyond  the  surf 
ine  and  the  town  is  served  by  a  light  railway.  It  is  notoriously 
onhealthy:  yellow  fever  is  endemic.  Little  Bassam,  renamed  by 
the  French  Port  Bouet,  possesses  an  advantage  over  the  other  ports 
on  the  coast,  as  at  this  point  there  is  no  bar.  The  sea  floor  is  here 
rent  by  a  chasm,  known  as  the  "  Bottomless  Pit,"  the  waters  having 
a  depth  of  65  ft.  Abijean  (Abidjan),  on  the  north  sida  of  the  lagoon 
opposite  Port  Bouet  Is  the  startins-point  of  a  railway  to  the  oil  and 
rubber  r^ions.  The  half-mile  of  toreshore  separating  the  port  from 
the  lagoon  was  in  1904-1907  pierced  by  a  canal,  but  the  canal  silted 
up  as  soon  as  cut,  and  in  1908  the  French  decided  to  make  Grand 
Bassam  the  chief  port  of  the  .colony.  As^ni  Is  an  important  centre 
for  the  rubber  trade  of  Ashanti.  On  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Basaam  lafooih  asd  19  m.  from  Grand  Bassam,  is  the  capital  of  the 
colony,  the  native  name  Adjame  having  been  changed  into  Binger- 
vine,  in  honour  of  Captain  L.  G.  Binger  (see  below).  The  town  is 
bnilt  on  a  hill  and  is  fairly  healthy. 

In  the  interior  are  several  towns,  though  none  of  any  stae  irameric- 
ally.  The  best  known  are  Koroko.  Kong  and  Bona,  entrepOts  for 
tbe  trade  of  the  middle  Niger,  and  Bontuku.  on  the  caravan  route 
to  Sokoto  and  the  meeting-place  of  the  merchants  from  Kong  and 


Tinibulcto  engaged  In  the  loola-aat  tfade  with  Ashanti  and  (he  Gold 
Coast.  BoAtuktt  u  peopled  largely  by  Wongara  and  Haoaa.  and 
most  of  the  inhabitants,  who  number  some  3000,  are  Moslems. 
The  town,  which  was  founded  in  the  15th  century  or  earlier,  is 
walled,  contains  various  mosques  and  generally  presents  the 
appearance  of  an  eastern  city. 

AgricuUttn  Bnd  rrodt.— The  natives  cultivate  siaize,  plantains, 
banana^  pineapples,  limes,  pepper,  cotton.  &c..  and  live  easily  on 
the  {)roducts  of  their  gardens,  with  occasional  help  from  fishing  and 
hunting.  They  also  weave  cloth,  make  pottery  and  smelt  iron. 
Europeans  introduced  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  which  gives  good 
results.  The  forests  are  rich  in  palm-tree  products,  rubber  and 
mahogany,  which  constitute  the  chief  articles  of  export.  The  rubber 
goes  almost  exclusively  to  England,  as  does  also  the  mahogany. 
The  palm-oil  and  palm  kernels  are  sent  almost  entirely  to  France. 
The  value  of  the  external  trade  of  the  cotonv  exceeded  £1,000.000 
for  the  first  time  in  1904.  About  50%  of  the  trade  is  with  Great 
Britain.  The  export  of  woxy,  for  which  the  country  was  formerly 
famous,  has  almost  ceased,  tne  elephants  being  largely  driven  out  <a 
the  colony.  Cotton  goods,  by  far  the  most  iniportant  of  the  imports, 
come  almost  entirely  from  Great  Britain.  CkAd  exists  and  many 
native  villages  have  small  '*  i^cer  "  mines.  In  1901  the  government 
of  ,the  colony  began  the  granting  of  mining  concessions^  in  whkh 
British  capital  was  largely  invested.  There  are  many  ancient  mines 
in  the  country,  disused  since  the  close  of  the  i8th  century,  if  not 
eariier. 

Cbwumtnkationsr^The  raiway  from  Little  Bassam  serves  the 
east  central  part  of  the  colony  and  runs  to  Katiola.  in  Kong,  a  total 
distance  of  250  m.  The  Knc  is  of  metre  gauge.  The  cutting  of  two 
canals,  whereby  communication  is  effected  by  lagoon  between 
Assini  and  Grand  Lahotr  via  Bassam,  folbwed  the  construction  of  the 
railway.  Grand  and  Little  Bassam  are  in  regular  comnumication 
bv  steamer  with  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Liverpool,  Antwerp  and 
Hamburg.  Grand  Bassam  is  connected  with  Europe  by  submarine 
cable  via  Dakar.  Telegraph  lines  connect  the  coast  with  all  the 
principal  stations  in  the  interior,  with  the  Gold  Coast,  and  with  the 
other  French  cok>nies  in  West  Africa. 

Administration^  Sfc.—The  colony  is  under  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  government  general  of  French  West  Africa.  At  the  head 
of  the  local  administration  b  a  lieutenant-governor,  who  is  assisted 
by  a  council  on  which  nominated  unoflicial  members  have  seats. 
To  a  large  extent  the  native  forms  of  government  are  maintained 
under  European  administrators  responsible  for  the  preservation  of 
order,  the  colony  for  this  purpose  being  divided  into  a  number  of 
"  circles  "  each  with  its  local  government.  The  colony  has  a  separate 
budget  and  b  self-supporting.  Revenue  U  derived  chiefly  from 
customs  receipts  and  a  capitatron  tax  of  frs.  3.50  (2s.),  instituted  in 
1901  and  levied  on  all  persons  over  ten  years  old.  The  budget  for 
1906  balanced  at  £120400. 

History.— The  Ivory  Coast  !s  stated  to  have  been  visited  by 
Dieppe'inerchants  in  the  14th  century,  and  was  made  known 
by  the  Portuguese  discoveries  towards  the  end  of  the  15th 
century.  It  was  thereafter  frequented  by  traders  for  ivory, 
slaves  and  other  commodities.  There  was  a  French  settlement 
at  Assini,  1700-1704,  and  a  French  factory  was  maintained  at 
Grand  Bassam  from  1700  to  1707.  In  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century  several  French  traders  had  established  themselves 
along  the  coast.  In  1830  Admiral  (then  Commandant)  Bou5t- 
Willaumez  (1808-1871)  began  a  series  of  surveys  and  expedi- 
tions which  yielded  valuable  results.  In  1842  he  obtained  from 
the  native  c'hicfs  cessions  of  territory  at  Assini  and  Grand  Bassam 
to  France  and  the  towns  named  were  occupied  in  1843.  From 
that  time  French  influence  gradually  extended  along  the  coast, 
but  no  attempt  was  made  to  penetrate  inland.  As  one  result 
of  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  France  in  1872  withdrew  her 
garrisons,  handing  over  the  care  of  the  establishments  to  a 
merchant  named  Verdier,  to  whom  an  annual  subsidy  of  £800 
was  paid.  This  merchant  sent  an  agent  into  the  interior  who 
made  friendly  treaties  between  France  and  some  of  the  native 
chiefs.  In  1883,  in  vicw'of  the  claims  of  other  European  powers 
to  territory  in  Africa,  France  again  took  over  the  actual 
administration  of  Assini  and  Bassam.  Between  1887  and  1889 
Captain  Binger  (an  ofi5cer  of  marine  infantry,  and  subsequently 
director  of  Uie  African  department  at  the  colonial  ministry) 
traversed  the  whole  region  between  the  coast  and  the  Niger, 
visited  Bontuku  and  the  Kong  country,  and  signed  protectorate 
treaties  with  the  chiefs.  The  kingdom  of  Jaman,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, was  for  a  few  months  included  in  the  Gold  Coast  hinter- 
land. In  January  1889  a  British  mission  sent  by  the  governor 
of  the  Cold  Coast  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Jaman 
at  Bontuku,  placing  his  dominions  under~~BritisK0o1te^*' 
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The  king  hid,  however,  previously  oonduded  treaties  of  "  com* 
tnerce  and  friendship  "  with  the  French,  and  by  the  Anglo-French 
agreement  of  Augiist  1889  Jaman,  with  Bontuku,  was  recognized 
as.  French  territory.  In  1S92  Captain  Blngcr  made  further  ex- 
plorations in  the  interior  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  in  1803  he  was 
appointed  the  first  governor  of  the  colony  on  iu  erection  into 
an  administration  distinct  from  that  of  Senegal.  Among  other 
famoiis  explorers  who  helped  to  make  known  the  hinterland 
was  Colonel  (then  Captain)  Marchand.  It  was  to  the  zone 
between  the  Kong  sutes  and  the  hinterland  of  Liberia  that 
Samory  (see  Senegal)  fled  for  refuge  before  he  was  taken 
prisoner  (1898),  and  for  a  short  time  he  was  master  of  Kong. 
The  boundary  of  the  colony  on  the  west  was  settled  by  Franco- 
Liberian  agreements  of  1893  and  subsequent  dates;  that  on 
the  east  by  the  Anglo-French  agreements  of  1893  and  1898. 
The  northern  boundary  was  fixed  in  1899  on  the  division  of  the 
middle  Niger  territories  (up  to  that  date  officially  called  the 
French  Sudan)  among  the  other  French  West  African  colonies. 
The  systematic  development  of  the  colony,  the  opening  up  pf 
the  hinterland  and  the  exploiution  of  iU  economic  resources 
date  from  the  appointment  of  Captain  Binger  as  governor,  a 
post  he  held  for  over  three  yean.  The  work  he  began  has  been 
carried  on  zealously  and  effectively  by  subsequent  governors, 
who  have  succeeded  in  winm'ng  the  co-operation  of  tl^  natives. 
In  the  older  books  of  travel  are  often  found  the  alternative 
names  for  this  region.  Tooth  Coast  {C3te  des  Dents)  or  KwarKwa 
Coast,  and,  less  frequently,  the  Coast  of  the  Five  and  Six  Stripes 
(alluding  to  a  kind  of  cotton  fabric  in  favour  with  the  natives). 
The  term  C6te  des  Dents  continued  in  general  use  in  France 
until  the  closing  years  of  the  19th  century. 

Srt  /  '  '    €':-  ,r  L'olrc  fPans.  1006)  by  F.J.  Clbzel,  governor 

ot  th-  .  i  la  C6U  d'lvoire  (Paris,  1003)  by 

ILVJfl.   ..J!   [I  1  I  .  '.1.  (vo  volumes  deal  with  the  history, 

PfORri;  I  v.  J  ".'rL  .    ..    !  condition  of  the  Ivory  Coast. 

La  CQu  a!  h-'iTc  1  V  Ml.  I     .  *lcment  describes  the  administra- 

tive and  bnrj  systtm^,  ^■^..  A,«  her  volume  also  called  La  C6le 
d'hujiff  (Paris,  jyoS)  h  An  ofFinril  monograoh  on  the  colony.  For 
elhdolc^  cociiijlil  Cintium<t  indJi^'->:es  de  la  Cote  d'lvoire  (Paris,  1902) 
by  F.  jT  no*tl  and  R.  Vill^mur,  and  Les  Coutumes  Agni,  by  R. 
Xlllamur  aM  Delirtwac.  Of  book ,  of  travel  sec  Du  Niger  au  Colfe  de 
Cuin^epaf  Kong  (Pari*,  i^s}  h\  L  G.  Binger, and  Mission  Uostains- 
d'Ofhne  iSoi-tgOf}  (Pari*,  rgtuS  by  Captain  d'Ollone.  A  Carte 
dt  ia  C&tt  dimirt  by  A.  M^jufkicF,  ■  n  the  scale  of  1 1500,000  (6  sheets). 
*a%  pitblinhed  In  1*11  H<.  T^f>%  y\anual  reports  on  the  colony  are 
publhhed  by  the  pr       '  id  the  British  foreign  offices. 

IVREA  (anc.  Eporedia),  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Piedmont, 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Turin,  from  which  it  is  38  m.  N.N.E. 
by  rail  and  27  m.  direct,  situated  770  ft.  above  sca-Icvel,  on  the 
Dora  Baltea  at  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  mountains.  Pop. 
(1901)  6047  (town),  11,696  (commune).  The  cathedral  was 
built  between  973  and  1005;  the  gallery  round  the  back  of  the 
apse  and  the  cr>'pt  have  plain  cubical  capitals  of  this  period. 
The  two  campanili  flanking  the  apse  at  each  end  of  the  side 
aisle  are  the  oldest  example  of  this  architectural  arrangement. 
The  isolated  tower,  which  is  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  abbey 
of  S.  Stef  ano,  is  slightly  later.  The  hill  above  the  town  is  crowned 
by  the  imposing  Castello  delle  (Juattro  Torri,  built  in  1358, 
and  now  a  prison.  One  of  the  four  towers  was  destroyed  by 
lightning  in  1676.    A  tramway  runs  to  SanthiL 

The  ancient  Eporedia,  standing  at  the  junction  of  the  roads 
from  Augusta  Taurinorum  and  Verccllae,  at  the  point  where 
the  road  to  Augusta  Praetoria  enters  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Duria  (Dora  Baltea).  was  a  military^  position  of  considerable 
importance  belonging  to  the  Salassi  who  inhabited  the  whole 
upper  valley  of  the  Duria.  The  importance  of  the  gold-mines 
of  the  district  led  to  its  seizure  by  the  Romans  in  143  b  c.  The 
centre  of  the  mining  industry  seems  to  have  been  Victumulae 
(see  Tia.vuM),  until  in  100  B.C.  a  colony  of  Roman  citizens  was 
founded  at  Eporedia  itself;  but  the  prosperity  of  this  was  only 
assured  when  the  Salassi  were  finally  defeated  in  25  B.c  and 
Augusta  Praetoria  founded.  There  are  remains  of  a  theatre 
of  the  time  of  the  Antonines  and  the  Ponte  Vecchio  rests  on 
Roman  foundations. 

Jn  the  middle  ages  V  ^  of  a  Lombard  duchy, 


and  later  of  a  raacquisate;  both  Berengar  IL  (g9>)  and  Avduio 
(1002)  became  kings  of  lUly  for  a  short  period.  Later  it  sub- 
mittecf  to  the  marquises  of  Monferrato,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century  passed  to  the  house  of  Savoy.  (T.  As.) 

IVRY-SUR-SEINB,  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  less  than  1  m. 
S.S.E.  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris.  Pop.  (1906)  30,532.  Ivry 
has  a  large  hospital  for  incurables.  It  manufactures  organs, 
earthenware,  waU-paper  and  rubber,  and  has  engineering  works^ 
breweries,  and  oil-works,  its  trade  being  facilitated  by  a  port 
on  the  Seine.  The  town  is  dominated  by  a  fort  of  the  c^der  line 
of  defence  of  Paris. 

IVY  (A.S.  iM*  Gcr*  EphtUt  perhaps  connected  with  apimm, 
&inop),  the  collective  designation  of  certain  spedes  and 
varieties  of  Hederat  a  member  of  the  natural  order  Araliaceae. 


Fig.  z. — Ivy  {Bedera  Edix)  fruiting  branch,  x.  Flower.  2.  Fruit, 

There  are  fifty  species  of  ivy  recorded  in  modem,  books,  but  they 
may  be  reduced  to  two,  or  at  the  most,  three.  The  European  ivy, 
Hedara  Helix  (fig.  1),  is  a  plant  subject  to  infinite  variety  in  the 
forms  and  colours  of  its  leaves,  but  the  tendency  of  which  is 
always  to  a  three-  to  five-lobed  form  when  climbing  and  a  regular 
ovate  form  of  leaf  when  producing  flower  and  fruit.  The  African 
ivy,  H,  canariensiSf  often  regarded  as  a  variety  of  H.  Helix  and 
known  as  the  Irish  ivy,  is  a 
native  of  North  Africa  and  the 
adjacent  islands.  1 1  is  the  com- 
mon large-leaved  climbing  ivy, 
and  also  varies,  but  in  a  less 
degree  than  if.  Helix,  from 
which  its  leaves  differ  in  their, 
larger  size,  rich  deep  green  colour, 
and  a  prevailing  tendency  to  a 
five-lobed  outline.  When  in  fruit 
the  leaves  are  usually  thrce- 
lobed,  but  they  are  sometimes 
entire  and  broadly  ovate.  The 
Asiatic  ivy,  H.  eolchica  (fig.  3), 
now  considered  to  be  a  form  of 
H.  Helix,  has  ovate,  obscurely 

three-lobed  leaves  of  a  coriaceous  texture  and  a  deep  green 
colottr;.  in  the  tree  or  fruiting  form  the  leaves  are  narrower 
4han  in  the  climbing  form,  and  without  any  trace  of  lobes. 
Distinctive  characters  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  appendages  of 
the  pedicels  and  calyx,  H.  Helix  having  six-rayed  stellate 
hairs,  H.  canariensis  fifteen-rayed  hairs  and  H,  eolchica  yellowish 
two-lobed  scales. 
The  Australian  ivy,  H.  avstraliana,  is  a  small  glabrous  shrub 


Fig.  a.—Hedera  cokkicOm 
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Fig.  3.--CIimbing  Shoot  of  Ivy. 


With  pinnate  leaves.    It  is  a  native  of  Queenslaod^  and  is 
practicaUy  unknown  in  cultivation. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  note  the  diffeience  of  char- 
acters of  the  same  species  of  ivy  in  its  two  conditions  of  climbing 
and  fruiting.  The  first  stage  of  growth,  which  we  will  suppose 
to  be  from  the  seed«  is  essentially  scandent,  and  the  leaves  are 
bbed  more  or  less.  This  stage  is  accompanied  with  a  plentiful 
produaion  of  the  claspers  or  modified*  roots  by  means  of  which 

the  plant  becomes  at- 
tached and  obtains  sup- 
port. When  it  has 
reached  the  summit  of 
the  tree  or  tower,  the 
stems,  being  no  longer 
able  to  maintain  a  per- 
pendicular attitude, 
fall  over  and  become 
horizontal  or  pendent. 
Coinddently  with  this 
change  they  cease  to 
i  produce  claspers,  and 
the  leaves  are  strik- 
ingly modified  in  form, 
being  now  narrower 
and  less  lobed  than 
on  the  ascending 
Stems.  In  due  time  this  tree-like  growth  produces  terminal 
umbels  of  greenish  flowers,  which  have  the  parts  in  fives, 
with  the  styles  united  into  a  very  short  one.  These  flowers 
arc  succeeded  by  smooth  black  or  yellow  berries,  containing  two 
to  five  seeds.  The  yellow-berried  ivy  is  met  with  in  northern 
India  and  in  Italy,  but  in  northern  Europe  it  is  known  only  as 
a  curiosity  of  the  garden,  where,  if  sulficicnlly  sheltered  -and 
nourished,  it  becomes  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  fruitful  tree. 
It  is  stated  in  books  that  some  forms  of  sylvestral  ivy  never 
flower,  bat  a  negative  declaration  of  this  kind  is  valueless. 
Sylvestral  ivies  of  great  age  may  be  found  in  woods  on  the 
western  coasts  of  Britain  that  have  apparently  never  flowered, 
but  this  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  their  inability  to  surmount 
the  trees  supporting  them,  for  until  the  plant  can  spread  its 
branches  horizontally  in  full  daylight,  the  flowering  or  tree-like 
growth  is  never  formed. 

A  question  of  great  practical  importance  arises  out  of  the 
relation  of  the  plant  to  its  means  of  support.  A  moderate  growth 
of  ivy  is  not  injurious  to  trees;  still  the  tendency  is  from  the  first 
inimical  to  the  prosperity  of  the  tree,  and  at  a  certain  stage  it 
becomes  deadly.  Therefore  the  growth  of  ivy  on  trees  should  be 
kept  within  reasonable  bounds,  more  especially  in  the  case  of 
trees  that  are  of  special  value  for  their  beauty,  history,  or  the 
quality  of  their  timber.  In  regard  to  buildings  clothed  with 
ivy,  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  so  long  as  the  plant  does  not 
penetrate  the  substance  of  the  wall  by  means  of  any  fissure. 
Should  it  thrust  its  way  in,  the  natural  and  continuous  expansion 
of  its  several  parts  will  necessarily  hasten  the  decay  of  the 
edifice.  But  a  fair  growth  of  ivy  on  sound  walls  that  afford  no 
entrance  beyond  the  superfidal  attachment  of  the  claspers  is, 
without  any  exception  whatever,  beneficial  It  promotes  dryness 
and  warmth,  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  corrosive  action  of  the 
atmo^here,  and  is  altogether  as  conservative  as  it  b  beautiful. 
The  economical  uses  of  the  ivy  are  not  of  great  importance. 
The  leaves  are  eaten  greedily  by  horses,  deer,  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  in  times  of  scarcity  have  proved  useful  The  flowers  afford  a 
good  supply  of  honey  to  be^;  and,  as  they  appear  in  autumn, 
they  occasicmally  make  amends  for  the  shortcomings  of  the 
season.  The  berries  are  eaten  by  wood  pigeons,  blackbirds  and 
thrushes.  From  all  parts  of  the  plant  a  balsamic  bitter  may 
be  obtained,  and  this  in  the  form  of  hederic  odd  is  the  only 
preparation  of  ivy  known  to  chemists. 

In  the  garden  the  uses  of  the  ivy  are  innumerable,  and  the 
least  known  though  not  the  least  valuable  of  them  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  plant  as  a  bush  or  tree,  the  fruiting  growth  being 
•elected  for  this  purpose.    The  variegated  tree  forms  of  H.  Helix, 


wkh  leavea  of  cueaoy  white»  golden  green  or  ijcfa  deep  orange 
yellow,  soon  ^rove  handsome  miniature  trees,  that  thrive 
almost  as  well  m  smoky  town  gardens  as  in  the  pure  air  of  the 
country,  and  that  no  ordinary  winter  will  injure  in  the  least. 
The  tree-form  of  the  Asiatic  ivy  (H.  cokkka)  is  scarcely  to  be 
equalled  in  beauty  of  leafage  by  any  evergreen  shrub  known  to 
English  gardens,  and,  although  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  will 
attain  to  a  stature  of  5  or  6  ft.,  it  is  but  rarely  we  meet  with  it, 
or  indeed  with  tree  ivies  of  any  kind,  but  little  attention  having 
been  given  to  this  subject  until  recent  years.  The  scandent  forms 
are  more  generally  appreciated,  and  are  now  much  employed  in 
the  formation  of  marginal  lines,  screens  and  trained  pyramids, 
as  well  as  for  clothing  walls.  A  very  striking  example  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  commonest  ivies,  when  treated  artistically 
as  garden  plants,  may  be  seen  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  of 
Amsterdam,  where  several  paddocks  are  enclosed  with  wreaths, 
garlands  and  bands  of  ivy  in  a  most  picturesque  manner. 

About  sixty  varieties  known  in  gardens  are  figured  and 
described  in  The  Ivy,  a  Monograph,  by  Shirley  Hibberd  (1873). 
To  cultivate  these  is  an  extremely  simile  jnatter,  as  they  will 
thrive  in  a  poor  soil  and  endure  a  considerable  depth  of  shade, 
so  that  they  may  with  advantage  be  planted  under  trees.  The 
common  Irish  ivy  is  often  to  be  seen  clothing  the  ground  beneath 
large  yew  trees  where  grass  would  not  live,  and  it  is  ckvasionslly 
planted  in  graveyards  in  London  to  form  an  imitation  of  grass 
turf,  for  which  purpose  it  is  admirably  suited. 

The  ivy,  like  the  holly,  is  a  scarce  plant  on  the  American 
continent.  In  the  northern  United  States  and  British  America 
the  winters  are  not  more  severe  than  the  ivy  can  endure,  but 
the  summers  are  too  hot  and  dry,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
plant  have  not  often  obtained  attention.  In  districts  where 
native  ferns  abound  the  ivy  will  be  found  to  thrive,  and  the 
varieties  of  Hedera  Helix  should  have  the  preference.  But  in 
the  drier  districts  i\nes  might  often  be  planted  on  the  north  side 
of  buildings,  and,  if  encouraged  with  water  and  careful  training 
for  three  or  four  years,  would  then  grow  rapidly  and  train  them- 
selves. A  strong  light  is  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  ivy,  but 
this  enhances  iu  value,  for  we  have  no  hardy  plants  that  may 
be  compared  with  it  lor  variety  and  beauty  that  will  endure 
shade  with  equal  patience. 

The  North  American  poison  ivy  (poison  oak),  Kkus  Toxtco- 
dendron  (nat.  order  Anacardiaceae),  is  a  climber  with  pinnately 
compound  leaves,  which  are  very  attractive  in  their  autumn 
colour  but  poisonous  to  the  touch  to  some  persons,  while  others 
can  handle  the  plant  without  injury.  The  effects  are  redness 
and  violent  itching  followed  by  fever  and  a  vesicular  eruption. 

The  ground  ivy,  Nepela  GUchoma  (nat.  order  Labiatae),  Is  a 
small  creeping  plant  with  rounded  crenate  leaves  and  small 
blue-purple  flowers,  occurring  in  hedges  and  thickets. 

IWAKURA,  TOMOm,  Piince  (1835-1883),  Japanese  states- 
man, was  bom  in  Kioto.  He  was  one  of  the  court  nobles  {kug^ 
of  Japan,  and  he  traced  his  descent  to  the  emperor  Murakami 
(a.d.  947-967).  A  man  of  profound  abflity  and  singular  force  of 
character,  he  acted  a  leading  part  in  the  complications  preceding 
the  fall  of  the  Tokugawa  shdgunate,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  from 
Kidto  accompanied  by  his  coadjutor,  iMnce  SanjO.  They  took 
refuge  with  the  Daimyd  of  ChOshO,  and,  while  there,  estabb'sbed 
relations  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  ultimate  union  of  the 
two  great  fiefs,  Satsuma  and  GiOshQ,  for  the  work  of  the  Restora- 
tion. From  1867  until  the  day  of  his  death  Iwakura  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  figures  on  the  political  stage.  In  1871 
he  proceeded  to  America  and  Europe  at  the  head  of  an  imposing 
embassy  of  some  fifty  persons,  the  object  being  to  explain  to 
foreign  governments  the  actuid  conditions  existing  in  Japan, 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  negotiating  new  treaties  consistent 
with  her  sovereign  rights.  Little  success  attended  the  mission. 
Returning  to  Japan  in  1873,  Iwakura  found  the  cabinet  divided 
as  to  the  manner  of  dealing  with  Korea's  insulting  attitude. 
He  advocated  peace,  and  his  influence  carried  the  day.  thus 
removing  a  difficulty  which,  though  apparently  of  minor  dimen- 
sions, might  have  changed  the  whole  course  of  Japan's  modem 
history. 
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IXION— l^LNOiSHICHI-TO 


IXION,  b  Gt^fk  leltend,  son  of  Phlegyas,  king  of  the  Lapithae 
in  Thessaly  <or  of  Ares),  and  husband  of  Dia.  According  to 
custom  he  promised  his  father-in-IaW,  Defoneus,  a  handsome 
bridal  present,  but  treacherously  murdered  him  when  he  claimed 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  As  a  punbhment,  Ixion  was 
seised  with  madness,  until  Zeus  purified  him  of  his  crime  and 
admitted  him  as  a  guest  to  Olympus.  Ldon  abused  his  pardon 
by  trying  to  seduce  Hcraj  but  the  goddess  substituted  for  herself 
a  cloud,  by  which  he  became  the  father  of  the  Centaurs.  Zeus 
bound  him  on  a  fiery  wheel,  which  roDs  unceasingly  throned  the 
air  or  (according  to  the  later  version)  in  the  underworld  (Pindar, 
Pyfkia,  n.  ai;  Ovid,  Mektm.  iv.  461;  Virgil,  Aeneid,  vL  601). 
Ixion  is  generally  taken  to  represent  the  eternally  moving  sun. 
Another  explanation  connects  the  story  with  the  practice 
(among  certain  peoples  of  central  Europe)  of  carrying  a  blazing, 
revolving  whed  through  fields  which  needed  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
the  legend  being  invented  to  explain  the  custom  and  subsequently 
Adopted  by  the  Greeks  (see  Mannhardt,  Waid-  und  PddkulU, 
U.  igoj,  p.  83).  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  oak  was  the  sun-god's 
tree  and  that  the  mistletoe  grew  upon  it,  it  b  suggested  by  A.  B. 
Cook  {Class.  Rev.  xvii.  4J0)  that  1^¥  is  derived  from  l^ 
(mistletoe),  the  sun's  fire  being  regarded  as  an  emanation  from 
the  mistletoe.  Ixion  himself  is  probably  a  by-form  of  Zeus 
(Usenet  In  Rkein.  Mus.  lUi.  34s). 

*  The  Myth  of  Ixion  "  (by  C.  Smith,  ui  Classical  Rttiew,  |une 
1895)  deaU  with  the  subject  of  a  red-figure  canthams  in  the  Bntish 
Museum. 

IXTACCIHUATL.  or  Iitaccihuatl  ("white  woman"),  a 
lofty  mountain  of  volcmnic  origin,  xo  m.  N.  of  Popocatepetl  and 
about  40  m.  S.S.E  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  forming  part  of  the  short 
spur  called  the  Sierra  Nevada.  According  to  Angelo  Heilprin 
(1S53-1007)  its  elevation  is  j6,96ofL;  other  authorities  make  it 
much  less.  Its  apparent  hcigbt  is  dwarfed  somewhat  by  its 
elongated  summit  and  the  large  area  covered.  It  has  three 
summits  of  different  heighU  sUnding  on  a  north  and  south  line, 
the  central  ono  being  the  largest  and  highest  and  all  three  rising 
above  the  permanent  snow-line.  As  seen  from  the  dty  of  Mexico 
the  three  summits  have  the  appearance  of  a  shrouded  human 
figure,  hence  the  poetic  Axtec  appellation  of  "  while  woman  " 
and  the  unsentimental  Spanish  designation  "  La  mMJer  gorda," 
The  atcent  is  difficult  and  perilous,  and  is  rarely  accompUshed. 

Ilraiuin  Mv*  that  the  mountain  U  largely  .composed  of  trachvtic 
fM»  K«  und  ihnt  (( U  older  than  Popocatepetl.  It  has  no  crater  and  no 
lr*iv  trf  Untrriug  volcanic  heat.  It  fa  surmised  that  its  crater,  if  it 
•\Ti  h*d  ow,  ha»  bwn  filled  in  and  its  cone  worn  away  by  erosion 
iKrounh  long  periods  of  time.  _.        .  .    j 

lYRCAl,  an  ancient  nation  on  the  north-east  trade  route 
dwvilbeU  by  Herodotus  (Iv.  aa)  beyond  the  Thyssageue,  some- 
^hviT  ab^^ul  the  upper  basins  of  the  Tobol  and  the  Irtysh. 
1  hf  V  wpr*  UUtingulshed  by  their  mode  of  huntmg,  chmbmg  a 
lie*  to  survey  their  game,  and  then  pursuing  it  with  trained 
h^M«M  and  Oof*.    They  were  aUnost  certainly  the  ancestoiB 

^  ^^^r!u4^51'^lt^^ --cfflm^"^  puny  iN.H..X. 

l..**:;Ol  n6)«?c:kofTy.xaeiti.al^ 

UtAHTA.  or  Sfa«ta  fane.  BaHs\  the  chief  town  of  the 
>Uu.^Ut^a  sanjak  of  the  Konia  vilayet  in  Asia  Minor  weU 
.u,vu»^l  .M»  the  «lg«  of  a  fertile  pUm  at  the  oot  of  Aghksun 
»v^h     U  «*•  once  the  capital  of  the  Emirate  of  Hamid.    It 


suffered  severely  from  the  earthquake  of  the  x6th-i7th  ti 
January  1 889  It  is  a  prosperous  place  with  an  enlightened  Cireek 
element  in  its  population  (hence  the  numerotis  families  called 
''Spartali  *'  in  Levantine  towns);  and  it  is,  in  fact,  the  chief 
inland  colony  of  Hellenism  in  Anatolia.  Pop.  30,000  (Moslems 
r3,ooo,  Christians  7000).  The  new  Aidin  railway  extends  from 
Dineir  to  Izbarta  via  Buldur. 

IZHEVSK,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  <A  Vyatka, 
140  m.  S.W.  of  Perm  and  22  m.  W.  from  the  Kama,  on  the  Izh 
river.  Pop.  (1897)  2 1 ,500.  It  has  one  of  the  principal  steel  and 
rifle  works  of  the  Russkn  crown,  started  in  1807.  The  making 
of  sporting  guns  is  an  active  industry. 

IZMAIL,  or  Ismail,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  goveaunenl 
of  Bessarabia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kilia  branch  of  the  Danube, 
35  m.  below  Reni  railway  station.  Pop.  (1866)  31,779,  (1900) 
33i6o7,  comprising  Great  and  Little  Russians,  Bidjarians, 
J6ws  and  Glp^es.  There  are  fiour-mills  and  a  trade  in  cereals, 
wool,  tallow  and  hides.  Originally  a  Turkish  fortified  post, 
Izmail  had  by  the  end  of  the  x8th  century  grown  into  a  place 
of  30,000  inhabiunu.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Russians  in 
1770,  and  twenty  years  later  its  capture  was  one  of  Uie  brilliant 
achievements  of  the  Russian  general,  Count  A.  V.  Suvarov. 
On  that  occasion  the  garrison  was  40,000  strong,  and  the  assault 
cost  the  asssdlants  xo,ooo  and  the  defenders  30,000  men.  The 
victory  was  the  theme  of  one  of  the  Russian  poet  G.  R.  Der- 
zhavln*s  odes.  In  X809  the  town  was  again  captured  by  the 
Russians;  and,  when  in  18x2  it  was  assigned  to  them  by  the 
Bucharest  peace,  they  chose  it  as  the  central  station  for  their 
Danube  fleet.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  town  of  Tuchkov, 
with  which  it  was  later  (1830)  incorporated,  grew  up  outside  of 
the  fortifications.  These  were  disniantled  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty  of  Paris  (1856),  by  which  Izmail  was  made  over  to 
Rumania.  The  town  was  again  transferred  to  Russia  by  the 
peace  of  Berlin  (1878). 

IZU-Na4HICHI-T0,  the  seven  {skkhi)  islands  {to)  of  Ixo, 
included  in  the  empire  of  Japan.  They  stretch  in  a  southerly 
direction  from  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  Tokyo  Bay,  and  1^ 
between  33*  and  34*  48'  N.  and  between  X39*  and "  140*  E. 
Their  name?,  bej^nnlng  from  the  north,  are  Ixu-no-Oshima, 
To-shima,  Nii-shima,  Kozu-shima,  Miyake-shima  and  Hachijo- 
shima.  There  are  some  islets  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
Izu-no-Oshima,  an  island  10  m.  long  and  5I  m.  wide,  is  15  nu 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Izu  promontory.  It  is  known  to 
western  cartographers  as  Vrics  Island,  a  name  derived  from  that 
of  Captain  Martin  Gerritsz  de  Vries,  a  Dutch  navigator,  who  is 
supped  to  have  discovered  the  island  in  1643.  But  the  group 
was  known  to  the  Japanese  from  a  remote  period,  and  used  as 
convict  settlements  certainly  from  the  X2th  century  and  probal^y 
from  a  still  earlier  era.  Hachijo,  the  most  southerly,  is  often 
erroneously  written  ""Fatsisio"  on  English  charts.  Izu-no- 
Oshima  is  remarkable  for  its  smoking  volcano,  Mihara-yama 
(246X  ft.),  a  conspicuous  object  to  all  ships  botmd  for  Yokohama. 
Three  others  of  the  islands — Nii-shima,  Kozu-shima  and 
Miyake-«hima — ^have  active  volcanoes.  Those  on  Nii-shima  and 
ELozu-shima  are  of  inconsiderable  size,  but  that  on  Miyake- 
shima,  namely,  Oyama,  rises  to  a  height  of  2707  ft.  The  most 
southerly  island,  Hachijo-shima,  has  a  still  higher  peak,  Dsubo- 
take  (2838  ft.),  but  It  does  not  emit  any  smoke. 
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J  A  letter  of  the  alphabet  which,  as  far  as  form  is  oencemed, 
is  only  a  modification  of  the  Latin  I  and  dates  back 
with  a  separate  value  only  to  the  15th  century.  It 
was  first  used  as  a  special  form  of  initial  I,  the  ordinary 
form  being  kept  for  use  in  other  positions.  As,  however,  in 
many  cases  initial  i  had  the  consonantal  value  of  the  English  y 
in  iugum  (yoke),  Ac,  the  symbol  came  to  be  used  for  the  value  of 
y,  a  value  which  it  still  retains  in  German:  Jat  jnng,  &c. 
Initially  it  is  pronounced  in  English  as  an  affricate  dtk.  The 
great  majority  of  English  words  beginning  with  j  are  (i)  of 
foreign  (mostly  French)  origin,  as  ''jaundice,"  "judge";  (3) 
imitative  of  sound,  like  **  jar  "  (the  verb),  or  (3)  influenced  by 
analogy,  like  *'  jaw  "  (influenced  by  ckam,  according  to  Skeat) .  In 
early  F^ch  g  when  palatalized  by  «  or  <  sounds  became  con* 
fused  with  consonantal  i  (y),  and  both  passed  into  the  sound  of 
/  which  is  still  preserved  in  English.  A  similar  sound-change 
takes  place  in  other  languages,  e.g  Lithuanian,  where  the 
resulting  sound  is  spelt  il.  Modem  French  and  also  Provencal 
and  Portuguese  have  changed  j»(hk  into  I  (sA).  The  sound 
initially  is  sometimes  represented  in  English  by  g'  gfrn,  gaol  as 
well  as  jml.  At  the  end  of  modem  English  words  the  same 
sound  is  represented  by  -dge  as  in  judgt,  French  jugg.  In  this 
position,  however,  the  sound  occurs  also  in  genuine  English 
words  like  bridge^  icdge^  singe^  but  this  is  tme  only  for  the 
southern  dialects  on  which  the  literary,  language  is  founded.  In 
the  northem  dialects  the  pronunciation  as  brig,  seg,  stng  still 
survives.  (P  Gi.) 

JA'AUN  (from  J4W.  to  settle,  U.  "  the  squatters "),  an 
African  tribe  of  Semitic  stock.  They  formerly  occupied  the 
country  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile  from  llhartum  to  Abu 
Hamed.  They  claim  to  be  of  the  Koreish  tribe  and  even  trace 
descent  from  Abbas,  uncle  of  the  prophet.  They  are  of  Arab 
origiB,  but  now  of  very  mixed  blood.  According  to  their  own 
tradition  they  emigrated  to  Nubia  in  the  zsth  century.  They 
were  at  one  time  subject  to  the  Funj  kings,  but  their  position 
was  in  a  measure  independent.  At  the  Egyptian,  invasion  in 
1820  they  were  the  most  powerful  of  Arab  tribes  in  the  Nile 
valley.  They  submitted  at  first,  but  in  1822  rebelled  and 
massacred  the  Egyptian  garrison  at  Shendi.  The  revolt  was 
mercilessly  suppressed,  and  the  Ja'alin  were  thenceforward 
looked  on  with  suspicion.  They  were  almost  the  first  of  the 
northem  tribes  to  join  the  mahdi  in  1884,  and  it  was  their  position 
to  the  north  of  Khartum  which  made  communication  with 
General  Gordon  so  difficult.  The  J&'alin  are  now  a  semi-nomad 
agricultural  people.  Many  are  employed  in  Khartum  as  ser- 
vanU,  scribes  and  watchmen.  They  are  a  proud  religious 
people,  formerly  notorious  as  cruel  slave  dealers.  J.  L.  Burck* 
hardt  says  the  tme  Jl'alin  from  the  eastern  desert  is  oaactly 
Uke  the  Bedouin  of  eastem  Arabia. 

See  Tke  Angfo-Egyptian  Svdau,  edited  by  Count  Glekhen 
(London.  1905). 

JABIRU.  according  to  Marcgrav^  the  Brazilian  name  of  a  bird, 
subsequently  called  by  Linnaeus  hiycUria  amcricana,  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  storks,  Ciconiidae,  which  occurs  from  Mexleo 
southwards  to  the  territory  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  It 
stands  between  4  and  5  ft.  in  height,  and  is  conspicuous  for  its 
massive  bill,  slightly  upturned,  and  its  entirely  white  plumage; 
but  the  head  and  neck  are  bare  and  black,  except  for  about  the 
lower  third  part  of  the  Utter,  which  is  bright  red  in  the  Uving 
bird.  Very  neariy  alKed  to  Mytteria,  and  also  commonly  called 
jabirus,  are  the  birds  of  the  genera  Xenorhynchus  and  Epkippia- 
rkynckus — the  former  containing  one  or  (in  the  opinion  of 
some)  two  species,  X.  australis  and  X*  indkus,  and  the  latter 
one  only,  B.  MenegaUnns.  These  bek>ng  to  the  countries 
indicated  by  their  names,  and  differ  chiefly  by  their  feathered 
head  and  neck,  while  the  last  is  sometimes  termed  the  saddle- 
billed  stork  from  the  very  singular  shape  of  its  beak.  Somewhat 
(distantly  related  arc  the  gigantic  birds  known  to  EXiropeana 


in  India  and  elsewhere  as  adjutant  birds,  belonghig  to  the  genus 
Lepi&ptilus,  distinguished  by  their  sad-coloured  plumage,  their 
black  scabrous  head,  and  their  enormous  tawny  pouch,  which 
depends  occasionally  some  16  in.  or  more  in  length  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  and  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  respiratory 
and  not,  as  commonly  beh'eved,  with  the  digestive  system. 
In  many  parts  of  India  L,  dubius,  the  largest  of  these  birds,  the 
kcrgila  as  Hindus  call  it,  is  a  most  efficient  scavenger,  sailing 
aloft  at  a  vast  height  and  descending  on  the  discovery  of  offal, 
though  frogs  and  fehes  also  form  part  of  its  diet.  It  familiariy 
enters  the  large  towns,  in  many  of  which  an  account  of  its  services 
it  is  strictly  protected  from  injury,  and,  having  satisfied  its 
appetite,  seeks  the  repose  it  has  earned,  sitting  with  its  fee* 


Jabiru. 

extended  in  front  in  a  most  grotesque  attitude.  A  second  anA 
smaller  species,  £.yosoii»rMr,  has  a  more  southern  and  eastern 
range;  while  a  third,  L.  cmmgmjer,  oi  African  origin,  and  often 
known  as  the  marabou-stork,  gives  its  name  to  the  beautifully 
soft  feathers  so  called,  which  are  the  under^taii-coverls;  the 
"  marabout "  feathers  of  the  plume-trade  are  mostly  supplied 
by  other  birdsi  the  term  being  apparently  applied  to  any  downy 
feathers.  (A.  N.) 

JABLOCHKOV,  PAUL  (1847-18^),  Russian  electrical  engi- 
neer and  inventor^  was  born  at  Serdobsk,  in  the  government  of 
Saratov,  on  the  14th  of  September  1847,  and  educated  at  St 
Petersburg.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  telegraph 
lines  between  Moscow  and  Kursk,  but  in  1875  he  resigned  his 
position  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  his  researches  on  electric 
lighting  by  arc  Umps,  which  be  bad  aheady  taken  up.  In  1876 
he  settled  in  Paris,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  brought  out 
his  famous  "  candles,"  known  by  his  name,  which  consisted  of 
two  carbon  paraUel  rods,  separated  by  a  non-conducting  par- 
tition; alternating  currents  were  employed,  and  the  candle  was 
operated  by  a  high-fesistance  carbon  match  connecting  the  tips 
of  the  rods,  a  true  arc  forming  between  the  parallel  carbons 
when  this  burnt  off,  and  the  separators  volatilizing  as  the 
carbons  burnt  away.  For  a  few  years  his  system  of  electric 
lifting  was  widely  adopted,  but  it  was  gradvally  supersede 
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(see  Lighting:  BUdric)  and  Is  no  longer  in  use.  ^^^lochkov 
made  various  other  electrical  inventions,  but  he  died  in  poverty, 
having  returned  to  Russia  on  the  X9th  of  March  1894. 

JABLONSKI.  DANIEL  ERNST  (i66o-i74i)>  German  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Nasaenhuben,  .near  Danzig,  on  the  aoth  of 
November  1660.  His  father  was  a  minister  of  the  Moravian 
Church,  who  had  taken  the  name  of  Peter  Figulus  on  his  bap- 
tism; the  son,  however,  preferred  the  Bohemian  family  name  ol 
Jablonski.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Johann  Amos  Comenius 
(d.  1670) ,  was  a  bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church.  Having  studied 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  and  at  Oxford,  Jablonski  entered  upon 
his  career  as  a  preacher  at  Magdeburg  in  1683,  and  then  from 
1686  to  1691  be  was  the  head  of  the  Moravian  college  at  Lissa, 
a  position  which  had  been  filled  by  his  grandfather.  Still  retain- 
ing his  connexion  with  the  Moravians,  he  was  appointed  court 
preacher  at  ROnigsberg  in  1691  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
Frederick  IIL,  and  here,  entering  upon  a  career  of  great  activity, 
he  soon  became  a  person  of  influence  in  court  circles.  In  1693 
'  he  was  transferred  to  Berlin  as  court  preacher,  and  in  1699  he 
was  consecrated  a  bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church.  At  Berlin 
Jablonski  worked  hard  to  bring  about  a  union  between  the 
followers  of  Luther  and  those  of  Calvin;  the  courts  of  Berlin, 
Hanover,  Brunswick  and  Gotha  were  interested  in  his  scheme, 
and  his  principal  helper  was  the  philosopher  Leibnitz.  His  idea 
appears  to  have  been  to  form  a  general  union  between  the 
German,  the  English  and  the  Swiss  Protestants,  and  thus  to 
establish  una  eademque  sancta  aUhdica  et  aposlolica  eademque 
evangdka  et  refornuUa  ecdcsia.  For  some  years  negotiations 
were  carried  on  with  a  view  to  attaining  this  end,  but  eventually 
it  was  found  impossible  to  surrooimt  the  many  difficulties  in  the 
way;  Jablonski  and  Leibnitz,  however,  did  not  cease  to  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  their  purpose.  Jablonski's 
next  plan  was  to  reform  the  Church  of  Prussia  by  introducing 
into  it  the  episcopate,  and  also  the  liturgy  of  the  English 
Church,  but  here  again  he  was  unsuccessful.  As  a  scholar 
Jablonski  brought  out  a  Hebrew  edition  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  translated  Bcntley's  A  Confutation  of  Atheism  into  Latin 
(1696).  He  had  some  share  in  founding  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Sciences,  of  which  he  was  president  in  1733,  and  he  received 
a  degree  from  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  died  on  the  2sth 
of  May  1 741. 

Jablondd's  son,  Paul  Ernst  Jablonski  (1693-17S7),  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology  and  philosophy  at  the  university  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder. 

Editions  of  the  letters  which  passed  between  Tabk>nski  and 
Leibnitz,  relative  to  the  pioposed  union,  were  published  at  Leipzig 
in  1747  and  at  Dorpat  in  1899. 

JABORANDI,  a  name  given  in  a  generic  manner  in  Brazil  and 
South  America  generally  to  a  nimiber  of  different  plants,  all 
of  wluch  possess  more  or  less  marked  sialogogue  and  sudorific 
properties.  In  the  year  1875  a  drug  was  introduced  under  the 
above  name  to  the  notice  of  medical  men  in  France  by  Dr 
Coutinho  of  Pemambuoo,  its  botanical  source  being  then  un- 
known. Pilocarpus  pennaiifoHus,  a  member  of  the  natural 
order  Rutadeae,  the  plant  from  which  it  is  obtained,  is  a  slightly 
branched  shrub  about  10  ft.  high,  growing  in  Paraguay  and  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Brazil.  The  leaves,  which  are  placed 
alternately  on  the  stem,  are  often  i\  ft.  long,  and  consist  of  from 
two  to  five  pairs  of  opposite  leaflets,  the  terminal  one  having  a 
longer  pedicel  than  the  others.  The  leafleU  are  oval,  lanceolate, 
entire  and  obtuse,  with  the  apex  often  slightly  indented,  from 
3  to  4  in.  long  and  x  to  li  in.  broad  in  the  middle.  When  held 
up  to  the  light  they  may  be  observed  to  have  scattered  all  over 
t^m  numerous  pellucid  dots  or  receptades  of  secretion  immersed 
in  the  substance  of  the  leaf.  The  leaves  in  size  and  texture 
bca^  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  cherry-laurel  {Prunus 
laurfcerasus),  but  are  less  polished  on  the  upper  surface.  The 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  spring  and  early  summer,  are 
borne  on  a  raceme,  6  or  8  in.  long,  and  the  fruit  consists  of  five 
carpels,  of  which  not  more  than  two  or  three  usually  arrive  at 
maturity.  The  leaves  are  the  part  of  the  plant  usually  imported , 
altbouf^  occasbnally  the  stems  and  roots  are  attached  to  them. 
The  aaive  priiuiple  for  which  the  name  piiocarpine,  suggested  by 
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Holmes,  was  ultimstely  adopted^  was  discovered  almosi  limylt^ 
ncouily  by  Hardy  in  Fmnce  aod  GerrBrd  in  England,  bui  was  6j»t 
obtained  In  a  pure  state  by  Petit  of  P«ns.  It  is  a  liquid  alkaloid^ 
sliglitly  aoliibie  in  water,  and  very  soluble  m  alcohol,  tthef  and 
cblarororni.  It  strongly  routes  the  plane  of  pclati^aiioji  to  ttse 
rigtit,  and  farms  crystalline  salts  of  which  iJac  nlLnite  is  th^t 
chiefly  it&ed  in  tDcdicine,  The  nitrate  and  phd^phate  tat 
insoluble  m  ethers  chlorofonn  and  benzol,  whUe  the  h>'dn>L 
chJora^le  and  bydrobromate  dissolve  both  in  tht^c  rrcnsirua  and 
in  water  and  alcohol;  the  sulplmte  and  acetate  being  dcMqueS' 
teal  are  not  employed  mcdldnaUy.  The  fotmuh  oi  the  alkaioid 
is  C.HiiNiOa. 

Certain  other  alkaloids  are  prefienl  in  the  leaves.  They  ha^e 
bern  named  /abfirtW,  jaboridine  and  pUmm piditte.  The  fiist 
of  these  is  the  moat  impoftwit  aiid  constant.  It  is  pcBsiWy 
derived  from  pilocarpine,  and  has  the  formula  CgH^^iCC 
Jabon'nc  resemble  atropine  pharmacdogkally,  and  is  ihife- 
lore  antagonistic  to  piioc*rpioc.    The  various  prii'panLiioas  of 
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jaborandi  leaves  are  therefor^ 
fjoscsj  and  oDly  the  nitrate 
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■auxopixeshalf  a  pain  of  pilocarpine.  The  dreaUtion  is  depccMcd 
by  the  drag,  the  pube  being  slowed  and  the  blood  presKure  fatlir.g. 
Ine  cardiac  action  is  due  to  stimuUtion  of  the  vagus,  but  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  blood-vesKcb  docs  not  appear  to  be  due  to  a  specific 
action  upon  them.  The  drag  does  not  Icill  by  its  action  on  the  heart. 
Its  dangerous  action  is  upon  the  bronchial  aecrctbn,  which  is  greatly 
increased.  Pilocarpine  is  not  only  the  most  powerful  siaiogogue 
but  also  the  most  powerful  diaphoretic  known.  One  dose  may  cause 
the  flow  of  nearly  a  pint  of  sweat  in  an  hour.  The  action  b  due,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  salivation,  to  stimulation  of  the  temrinab  of  the 
sudorific  nerves.  According  to  K.  Binx  there  b  also  in  both  cases 
an  action  on  the  medullary  centres  for  these  secretions.  Just  as  fhe 
saliva  b  a  true  secretion  containing  a  high  proportion  of  pt^lin  and 
salts,  and  m  not  a  mere  transudation  oT  water,  so  the  pentpiration  b 
found  to  contain  a  high  ratio  of  urea  aad  chlorides.  The  great 
diaphoresis  and  the  depression  of  the  circulation  usually  cause  a  fall 
in  temperature  of  about  2*  F.  The  drug  is  excreted  unchangc-d  in 
the  urine.  It  is  a  mild  diuretic.  When  given  internally  or  applied 
iocally  to  the  eye  it  powerfully  stimulates  the  terminab  of  the 
oculomotor  nerves  in  the  irb  and  ciliary  muscle,  causw»  ext  eme 
contraction  of  the  pupil  and  spasm  of  accoromodation.  The  tension 
of  the  evebalt  is  at  first  raised  but  afterwards  lowered. 

The  chief  therapeutic  uw  of  the  draj  is  as  a  diaphoretic  ip  chronic 
Bright's  disease.  It  b  also  used  to  aid  the  growth  of  the  hair— in 
which  it  b  sometimes  successful;  in  cases  of  inordinate  thirst, 
when  one-tenth  of  a  grain  with  a  little  bismuth  held  ia  the  mouth 
may  be  of  much  value;  in  cases  of  lead  and  mercury  poisoning, 
where  it  aids  the  elimination  of  the  poison  in  the  secretions;  as  a 
gabctagogne;  and  in  cases  of  atropine  poisoning  (though  here  it 
IS  ol  doubtful  value). 

JACA,  a  diy  of  northern  Spafn,  m  the  province  of  Huesca, 
T14  m.  by  rail  N.  by  W.  of  Saragossa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Aragon,  and  among  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees, 
2380  ft.  above  the  sea.  Pop.  (1900),  4934.  Jaca  is  an  episcopal 
ice,  and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Aragonese  county  of 
Sobrarbe.  Its  massive  Gothic  cathedral  dates  at  least  from  the 
mb  century,  and  possibly  from  the  Qlh.  The  dty  derives  some 
importance  from  its  position  on  the  ancient  frontier  road  from 
Saragossa  to  Pau.  In  August  1904  the  French  and  Spamsh 
governments  agreed  to  supplement  this  trade-route  by  building 
a  railway  from  Oloron  in  the  Basses  Pyr6n6cs  to  Jocal  Various 
frontier  defence  works  were  constructed  in  the  neighboxichood  at 
the  close  of  the  xgth  century. 

The  origin  of  the  city  is  unknown.  The  Jaccetani  CloKKtiroMol) 
are  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  numerous 
small  tribes  inhabiting  the  basin  of  the  Ebro  by  Strabo,  who  adds 
that  their  territory  was  the  theatre  of  the  wars  which  took  place 
in  the  ist  century  B.C.  between  Scrtorius  and  Pompcy.  They 
are  probably  identical  with  the  Lacetani  of  Livy  (xxi.  60, 61)  and 
Caesar  {B.C.  i.  60).  Early  in  the  8th  century  Jaca  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  Moors,  by  whose  writers  it  is  referred  to  under 
the  name  of  Dyaka  as  one  of  the  chief  places  in  the  province  of 
Sarkosta  (Saragossa).  The  date  of  its  reconqucsl  is  uncertain, 
but  it  must  have  been  before  the  time  of  Ramiro  I,  of  Aragon 
(1035-1063),  who  gave  it  the  title  of  "dty,"  and  in  1063  held 
within  its  walls  a  council,  which,  inasmuch  as  the  people  were 
called  In  to  sanction  its  decrees,  is  regarded  as  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  the  parliamentary  institutions  of  the 
Pem'nsula.  In  1705  Jaca  supported  King  Philip  V.  from  whom, 
in  consequence,  it  received  the  title  of  muy  nobU,  muy  leal  y 
vencedora,  "  most  noble,  moat  loyal  and  victorious."  During 
the  Peninsular  War  it  surrendered  to  the  French  in  1809,  and 
was  recaptured  in  18 14. 

JACAHAIl«  a  word  formed  by  Brisson  from  Jacameri^  the 
Brazilian  name  of  a  bird,  as  given  by  Marcgrave,  and  since 
adopted  in  most  European  tongues  for  the  species  to  which  it 
was  first  applied  and  others  allied  to  it,  forming  the  family 
Galbulidat  ^  of  ornithologists,  the  precise  position  of  which  b 
uncertain,  since  the  best  authorities  differ.  All  will  agree  that 
the  jacamars  belong  to  the  great  heterogeneous  group  called  by 
Nitxsch  Picariae,  but  further  into  detail  it  b  hardly  safe  to  go. 
The  Galbulidae  have  zygodactylous  or  pair-toed  feet,  like  the 
CucuiidaCf  Buuffnidat  and  Picidae,  they  also  resemble  both  the 
latter  in  laying  glossy  white  eggs,  but  in  thb  respect  they  bear 
the  same  resemblance  to  the  MomoUdaef  Akedmidae,  Mcropidae 

'  Calbtda  was  firsi  applied  to  Manrgravc*s  bird  by  Moehring.  It 
k  another  form  of  Calgiums,  and  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  many 
munea  of  the  golden  oriole.   See  IctBrus. 


and  amiie  othet  giDii|»,  to  triuck  affinity  has  been  dalmed  for 
Lbem.  In  the  opinion  oC  ScUtcr  (A  Moucgrapk  a/Ike  Jccamms  and 
Pug-birdt)  the  jafcanian  fotn  two  grouptr-one  consisting  of  the 
single  genus  and  spcdes  Jacameropg  awteus  {J.  g^andii  of  most 
authocs),  and  the  otiier  indoding  aU  the  rest,  via.  Urogatba  with 
two  species,  Calbtda  with  nine,  Bmekyiaiba  with  five,  and  Jaea- 
nwakyan  and  CvlbaUyrkyiukus  with  one  each.  They  are  all 
rather  small  birds,  the  largest  known  being  UttSe  over  10  in.  in 
length,  with  long  and  sharply  pointed  biUs,  and  the  plumage 
more  or  less  resplendent  with  golden  or  bronze  re6ections,  but 
at  the  some  time  comparatively  soft.  Jacamarakydn  tridoityla 
differs  from  aU  the  rest  in  possessing  but  three  toes  (as  its  name 
indicates),  on  each  foot,  the  haUux  being  deficient.  With  the 
exception  of  GUbtda  meUMogpiia^  which  b  found  also  in  Central 
Ahierica  and  soathem  Mexico,  all  the  jacamars  inhabit  the 
tropical  portions  of  South  America  eastward  o(  the  Andes, 
GaUnda  ru/kcmda,  however,  extending  its  range  to  the  islands  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago.'  Very  little  b  known  of  the  habits  of  any 
of  the  spedes.  They  are  seen  sitting  motionless  on  trees,  some- 
times solitarily,  at  other  times  in  companies,  whence  they  suddenly 
dart  off  at  any  passing  insect,  catch  it  on  the  wing,  and  return 
to  their  perch.  Of  their  nidification  almost  nothing  has  been 
recorded,  but  the  species  occurring  in  Tobago  is  said  by  Kirk  to 
make  its  nest  in  roari-banks,  digging  a  hole  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter  aiKl  some  18  in.  deep.  (A.  N.) 

JA^AMA*  the  Braaflian  name,  according  to  Marcgrave,  of 
certain  birds,  ance  found  to  have  some  allies  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  which  are  also  very  generally  called  by  the  same  appella- 
tion. They  have  been  most  frequently  classed  with  the  water- 
hens  or  rails  (RaUidiu)^  but  arc  now  recognized  by  many  system- 
atists  as  forming  a  separate  family,  Parridae*  whose  leaning 
to  be  rather  towards  the  Umkolae^  as  apparently  first 


Pheasant-tailed  Ja^ana. 


suggested  by  Blyth,  a  view  which  is  supported  by  the  Osteological 
observatioi^  of  Parker  {Prcc.  Zoot.  Society,  1863,  p.  513),  though 
denied  by  A.  Milne-Edwards  {Ois.  foss.  de  la  France,  ii.  p.  110). 
The  most  obvious  characteristic  of  this  group  of  birds  is  the 
extraordinary  length  of  their  toes  and  claws,  whereby  they  are 
enabled  to  walk  with  ease  over  water-lilies  and  other  aquatic 
plants  growing  in  rivers  and  lakes.  The  family  has  been  divided 
into  four  genera — of  which  Parra,  as  now  restricted,  inhabits 
South  America;  ISetopidius,  hardly  diflfering  from  it,  has 
representatives  in  Africa,  Madagascar  and  the  Indian  region; 
Hydralfclar,  also  very  nearly  aUied  to  Parra,  belongs  to  the 

*  The  stneular  appearance,  recorded  by  Canon  Tristram  (Zoologist, 
P'  :j9oOi  of  a  bira  of  this  species  in  Lincolnshire  seems  to^  rcouire 
notice.  No  instance  seems  to  be  known  of  any  jacamar  having  been 
kept  in  confinement  or  brought  to  this  country  alive:  but  expert 
aviculturists  are  often  not  communicative,  and  many  importations 
of  rare  birds  have  doubtless  parsed  unrecorded. 

•  The  classic  Parra  is  by  some  authors  thought  to  have  been  the 
golden  oriole  (see  Icterus),  while  others  suppose  it  was  a  jay  or 
pie.  The  word  seems  to  have  been  imported  into  omithologv  by 
Aldroyandus,  but  the  reason  which  prompted  Linnaeus  to  apply  it, 
as  he  seems  first  to  have  done,  to  a  bird  of  this  group,  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  stated.  ^.^...^...^  .^j    _^  ^  ^  O  — 
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northern  portion  of  the  Atotcali^  region;  and  Hydropkasiamus, 
the  most  extravagant  form  of  the  whole,  it  found  in  India,  C^lon 
and  China.  In  habits  the  ja^anfts  have  much  in  comidon  with  the 
water-hens,  but  that  fact  is  insuffident  to  warrant  the  affinity 
asserted  to  exist  between  the  two  groups;  (or  in  their  osteologkal 
structure  there  is  much  difference,  and  the  rcsembUnce  seems 
to  be  only  that  of  analogy.  The  Parridae  lay  very  peculiar  ^gs 
of  a  rich  oUve-bfQwa  colour,  in  roost  cases  ck»ely  marked  with 
dark  lines,  thus  presenting  an  appearance  by  which  they  may 
be  readily  known  from  those  of  any  other  birds,  though  an 
approach  to  it  is  occasionally  to  be  noticed  in  those  of  certain 
Limicolae,  and  especially  of  certain  Charadriidae.  (A.  N.) 

JACINI,  STEFANO,  Count  (1827-1891),  Iiaiian  statesman  and 
economist,  was  descended  from  an  old  and  wealthy  Lombard 
family.  He  studied  in  Switzerland,  at  Milan,  and  in  German 
universities.  During  the  period  of  the  Austrian  restoration  in 
Lombardy  (1849-1859)  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  and 
economic  studies.  For  his  work  on  La  Proprittd  Jondiaria  in 
Lombardia  (Milan,  1856)  he  received  a  price  from  the  Milanese 
Soci€tA  d'incoraggiameato  di  Hieia€  e  htkn  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Istituto  Lombardo.  In  another  work,  SulU 
comtixiwi  economicJu  dcUa  VatUliima  (Milan,  1858,  translated 
into  English  by  W.  E.  Gladstone),  he  exposed  the  evils  of 
Austrian  rule,  and  he  drew  up  a  report  on  the  general  conditions 
of  Lombardy  and  Venclia  for  Cavour.  He  was  minister  of  Public 
Works  under  Cavour  in  i86o-i86t,  in  1864  under  La  Marmora, 
and  down  to  1867  under  RicaaoU.  In  1866  he  presenled  &  bill 
favouring  Italy's  participation  in  the  construction  of  the  St 
Gotlhard  tunnel.  He  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
alliance  with  Prussia  for  the  war  of  x866  against  Austria,  and  in 
the  organization  of  the  Italian  railways.  From  t88i  to  1886  he 
was  president  of  the  commission  to  inquire  into  the  agricultural 
conditions  of  Italy,  and  edited  the  voluminous  report  on  the 
subject.  He  was  created  senator  in  1S70,  and  given  the  title 
of  count  in  1880.    He  died  in  1891. 

L.  Carpi's  Risorgimtnto  ilaliano,  vol.  iv.  (Milan,  1888),  contains  a 
short  sketch  of  Jacini's  life. 

JACK,  a  word  with  a  great  variety  of  meanings  and  appli- 
cations, all  traceable  to  the  common  use  of  the  word  as  a 
by-name  of  a  man.  The  question  has  been  much  discussed 
whether  "  Jack  '*  as  a  name  is  an  adaptation  of  Fr.  Jacques^ 
i.e.  James,  from  Lat.  Jacobus^  Gr.  'Icucaj^ot,  or  whether  it  is  a 
direct  pet  formation  from  John,  which  is  its  earliest  and  universal 
use  in  English.  In  the  History  oj  the  Monastery  of  St  A  ugustine 
at  Canterbury,  1414,  Jack  is  given  as  a  form  of  John— Jtfor  est 
SaxonuM  .  .  .  taba  et  nomina  Iransforman .  .  ^  .  ut  .  .  .  pro 
Johanne  Jankin  sive  Jackc  (see  E.  W.  B.  Nicholson,  The  Ptdigree 
of  Jack  and  other  Allied  Names,  1892).  "  Jack  "  was  early  used 
as  a  general  term  for  any  man  of  the  common  people,  cspedally 
in  combination  with  the  woman's  name  Jill  or  Gill,  as  in  the 
nursery  rhyme.  The  New  English  Dictionary  quotes  from  the 
Country  Mysteries^  1450:  "  And  I  wole  kepe  the  feet  this  tydc 
Thow  ther  come  both  lakke  and  Gylle."  Familiar  examples  of 
this  generic  application  of  the  name  are  Jack  or  Jack  Tar  for  a 
sailor,  which  seems  to  date  from  the  J7th  century,  and  such 
compound  us»  as  cheap* jack  and  steeple- jack,  or  such  expres- 
sions as  "  jack  in  office,"  "  jack  of  ajl  trades,"  &c  It  is  a  further 
extension  of  this  that  gives  the  name  to  the  knave  in  a  pack  of 
cards,  and  also  to  various  animals,  as  jackdaw,  jack-snipe,  jack- 
rabbit  (a  species  of  large  prairie-bare);  ;t  is^also  used  as  a 
general  name  for  pike. 

The  many  applications  of  the  word  "  jack  "  to  mechanical 
devices  and  other  objects  follow  two  lines  of  reference,  one  to 
objects  somewhat  smaller  than  the  ordinary,  the  other  to  appli- 
ances which  take  the  place  of  direct  manual  labour  or  assbt  or 
save  it.  Of  the  first  class  may  be  noticed  the  use  of  the  terra  for 
the  small  object  bowl  in  the  game  of  bowls  or  for  jack  rafters, 
those  rafters  in  a  building  shorter  than  the  main  rafters,  espe- 
cially the  end  rafters  in  a  hipped  roof.  The  use  of  jack  as  the  name 
lor  a  particular  form  of  ship's  flag  probably  arose  thus,  for  it  is 
always  a  smaller  flag  than  the  ensir-  '"•^  *-^  '*%  flown  on  a 
staff  on  the  bowsprit  of  a  vessel  nr  the  jack 


is  a  small  Union  flag.  (The  tJnion  flag  sliouki  not  be  styled  k 
Union  Jack  except  when  it  is  flown  as  a  jack.)  The  jack  of  other 
nations  is  usually  the  canton  of  the  ensign,  as  in  the  German  and 
the  United  States  navies,  or  else  is  a  smaller  form  of  the  national 
ensign,  as  in  France.    (See  Flag.) 

The  more  common  use  of  **  jack  "  is  for  various  mechanical 
and  other  devices  originally  used  as  substitutes  for  men  or  boys. 
Thus  the  origin  of  the  boot-jack  and  the  meat -jack  is  explained 
in  Isaac  Watts's  Logic^  1724:  "So  foot  boys,  who  had  fre- 
quently the  common  name  of  Jack  given  them,  were  kept  to  turn 
the  spit  or  pull  off  their  masters'  boots,  but  when  instrumenu 
were  invented  for  both  these  services,  they  were  both  called 
jacks."  The  New  En^ish  Dictionary  finds  a  transitional  sense 
in  the  use  of  the  name  "  jack  "  for  mechanical  figures  which 
strike  the  hours  on  a  bell  of  a  dock.  Such  a  figure  in  the  ck>ck 
of  St  Lawrence  Church  at  Reading  is  called  a  jack  in  the  parish 
accounts  for  1498-1499.  There  are  many  different  applications  of 
"  jack,"  to  certain  levers  and  other  parts  of  textile  machinery, 
to  metal  plugs  used  for  connecting  lines  in  a  telephone  exchange, 
to  wooden  uprights  connecting  the  levers  of  the  keys  with  Uie 
strings  in  the  harpsidiord  and  virginal,  to  a  framework  form- 
ing a  seat  or  staging  which  can  be  fixed  outside  a  window 
for  cleaning  or  painting  purposes,  and  to  many  devices  contain* 
ing  a  roller  or  winch,  as  in  a  jack  towel  a  long  towel  bung  on 
a  roller.  The  principal  mechanical  application  of  the  word, 
however,  is  to  a  machine  for  raising,  weights  from  below.  A 
jack  chain,  so  called  from  its  use  in  meat- jacks,  is  one  in  which 
the  links,  formed  each  in  a  figure  of  eight,  are  set  in  planes  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  they  are  seen  alternately  flat 
or  edgeways. 

In  most  European  languages  the  word  "  jack  '*  in  various 
forms  appears  for  a  short  upper  outer  garment,  particularly  in 
the  shape  of  a  sleeveless  (quilted)  leather  jerkin,  sometimes  with 
phtcs  or  rings  of  iron  sewn  to  it.  It  was  the  common  coat  of 
defence  of  the  infantry  of  the  middle  ages.  The  word  in  this 
case  is  of  French  origin  and  was  an  adaptation  of  the  commoa 
name  Jacques,  as  being  a  garment  worn  by  the  common  people. 
In  French  the  word  is  jaque,  and  it  appears  in  Italian  as  giaco, 
or  giacco,  in  Dutch  jak,  Swedish  jacka  and  German  Jacke,  still 
the  ordinary  name  for  a  short  coat,  as  is  the  English  jacket,  from 
the  diminutive  French  jaquette.  It  was  probably  from  some 
resemblance  to  the  leather  coal  that  the  well-known  leather 
vessels  for  holding  liquor  or  for  drinking  were  known  as  jacks  or 
black  jacks.  These  drinking  vessels,  which  are  often  of  great 
size,  were  not  described  as  bbck  jacks  till  the  i6th  century, 
though  known  as  jacks  much  earlier.  Among  the  important 
specimens  that  have  survived  to  this  day  is  one  with  the  initials 
and  crown  of  Charles  I.  and  the  date,  1646,  which  came  from 
Kensington  Palace  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum;  one  each 
at  Queen's  College  and  New  College,  Oxford;  two  at  Winchester 
College;  one  at  Eton  College;  and  six  at  the  Chelsea  HospitaL 
Many  specimens  are  pamlcd  with  shields  of  arms,  initials  and 
other  devices;  they  arc  very  seldom  mounted  in  silver,  though 
spurious  specimens  with  silver  medallions  of  Cromwell  and  other 
prominent  personages  exist.  At  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century  a 
smaller  jack  of  a  dilTcrcnt  form,  like  an  ordinary  drinking  mug 
with  a  tapering  cylindrical  body,  often  mounted  in  silver,  came 
into  vogue  in  a  limited  degree.  The  black  jack  is  a  distinct  type 
of  drinking  vessel  from  the  leather  hotel  and  the  bombard.  The 
jack-boot,  the  heavy  riding  boot  with  long  flap  covering  the  knee 
and  part  of  the  thigh,  and  worn  by  troopers  first  during  the  1 7th 
century,  was  so  called  probably  from  association  with  the  leather 
jack  or  jerkin.  The  jack-boot  is  still  worn  by  the  Household 
Cavalry,  and  the  name  is  applied  to  a  high  riding  boot  reaching 
to  the  knee  as  distinguished  from  the  riding  boot  with  tops,  used 
in  full  hunting-kit  or  by  grooms  or  coachmen. 

Jack,  sometimes  spelled  jak,  is  the  common  name  for  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  Artiocarpus  inlegrijolia,  found  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  word  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Portuguese  jaca  from  the  Malay 
name  chakka.    (See  Bread  Friht.) 

The  word  "  jackanapes,"  now  used  as  an  opprobrious  term  for 
a  swaggering  person  with  impertinent  jira^  andjiffected    air» 
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tad  graces,  has  a  disputed  and  curious  history.  According  to 
the  Ntm  Bngfisk  Dictionary  it  finl  appears  in  1450  in  reference 
to  William  de  U  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk  (PoUtital  Poems,  "  RoUs 
Series,"  IL  234), "  Jack  Napys  with  his  clogge  hath  tiede  Talbot 
core  gentiUe  done."  Suffolk's  badge  was  a  clog  and  chain,  such 
as  was  often  used  for  an  ape  kept  in  captivity,  and  he  is  alluded 
to  (ibid,  sia)  as  "  Ape  dogge/'  Jack  Napes,  Jack  o'  Napes, 
Jackanapes,  was  a  common  nam€lot  a  tame  ape  from  the  x6th 
century,  and  it  seems  more  Ukdy  that  the  word  is  a  fanciful  name 
for  a  monkey  than  that  it  is  due  to  the  nickname  of  Suffolk. 

JACKAL  (Turk.  ckakoCi,  a  name  property  restricted  to  Comu 
aareus,  a  wolf-like  wikl  member  of  the  dog  family  inhabiting 
eastern  Europe  and  southern  Asia,  but  extended  to  indude  a 
number  of  allied  spedes.  Jackals  resemble  wolves  and  dogs  in 
their  dentition,  the  round  eye-pupils,  the  period  of  gestation,  and 
to  a  large  extent  also  in  habits.  The  European  species  grows 
to  a  hdgfat  of  15  in.  at  the  shoulders,  and  to  a  length  of  about 
a  ft.,  exclusive  of  its  bushy  tail.  Typically  the  fur  is  greyish^ 
yelkm,  darker  on  the  bock  and  lighter  beneath.  The  range  of 
the  common  jackal  (C.  annus)  extends  from  Dalmatia  to  India, 
the  species  being  represented  by  several  local  races.  In  Senegal 
tkb  species  is  replaced  by  C.  anikus,  while  in. Egypt  occurs  the 
much  larger  C.  lupastir,  commonly  known  as  the  Egyptian  wolf.. 
Neariy  allied  to  the  last  is  the  so^alled  Indian  wolf  (C.  paUipts). 
Other  African  species  are  the  black-backed  jackal  (C.  mesomdas). 


Egyptian  Jackal  {.Canis  lupoiter), 

the  variegated  jackal  (C.  variegatus),  and  the  dusky  jackal 
(C.  adnstus).  Jackals  are  nocturnal  animals,  concearing  them- 
sdves  until  dusk  in  woody  jangles  and  other  natural  lurking 
places,  and  then  sallying  forth  in  packs,  which  sometimes  number 
two  hundred  individuals,  and  visiting  farmyards,  villages  and 
towns  in  search  of  food.  This  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the 
smaller  mammals  and  poultry -.although  the  association  in  packs 
enables  these  marauders  to  hunt  down  antelopes  and  sheep. 
When  unable  to  obtain  living  prey,  they  feed  on  carrion  and 
refuse  of  all  kinds,  and  are  thus  useful  in  removing  putrescent 
matter  from  the  streets.  They  are  also  fond  of  grapes  and  other 
fruits,  and  are  thus  the  pcsis  of  the  vineyard  as  well  as  the  poultry- 
yard.  The  cry  of  the  jackal  is  even  more  appalling  than  that  of 
the  hyena,  a  shriek  from  one  member  of  a  pack  being  the  signal 
for  a  general  chorus  of  screams,  which  is  kept  up  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night.  In  India  these  animals  are  hunted 
with  foxhounds  or  greyhounds,  and  from  their  cunning  and  pluck 
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afford  exceHMt  spott.  Jackals  are  readily  tamed;  and  dodtest^ 
catcd  individuals  are  said,  when  called  by  their  masters,  to  wag 
their  talis,  crouch  and  throw  themsdves  on  the  ground,  and 
otherwise  behave  in  a  dog-like  fashion.  The  jackal,  like  the 
fox,  has  an  offensive  odour,  due  to  the  secretion  of  a  i^nd  at 
the  base  of  the  taiL 

JACKDAW,  or  simply  Daw  (Old  Low  German,  I>aka\  Dutch, 
Kattttm),  one  of  the  smallest  species  of  the  genus  Conms  (see 
Ctiom),  and  a  very  well  known  inhabitant  of  Europe,  the 
C«  monodnic  of  ornithologists.  In  some  of  its  habits  ft  much 
resembles  its  congener  the  rook,  with  which  it  constantly 
associates  during  a  great  part  of  the  year;  but,  while  the  rook 
otily  exceptionally  places  its  nest  cAsewhere  than  on  the  boughs 
of  trees  and  open  to  the  sky,  the  daw  almost  invariably  chooses 
holes,  whether  in  rocks,  hollow  trees,  rabbit-burrows  or  buUdlngi 
Nearly  every  church-tower  and  castle,  ruined  or  Lot,  is  more  or 
less  numerously  occupied  by  daws.  Chimneys  frequently  give 
them  the  acconunodation  they  desire,  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  householder,  who  finds  the  funnel  choked  by  the  quantity 
of  sticks  brought  together  by  the  birds,  since  their  industry  it 
collecting  materials  for  their  nests  is  as  marvellous  as  it  oftea 
is  futile.  In  some  cases  the  stack  of  loose  sticks  piled  up  by 
daws  in  a  belfry  or  tower  has  been  known  to  form  a  structure 
10  or  12  ft.  in  height,  and  hence  this  species  may  be  accotmted 
one  of  the  greatest  nest-builders  in  the  world.  The  style  of 
architecture  practised  by  the  daw  thus  brings  it  more  than  the 
rook  into  contact  with  man,  and  its  familiarity  is  increased  by 
the  boldness  of  its  disposition  which,  though  tempered  by 
discreet  cunning,  is  hardly  surpassed  among  birds.  Its  small 
sixe,  in  comparison  with  most  of  its  congeners,  alone  incapad* 
tates  it  from  inflicting  the  serious  injuries  of  which  some  of  them 
are  often  the  authors,  yet  its  pilferings  are  not  to  be  denied, 
though  on  the  whole  its  services  to  the  agriculturist  are  great) 
for  in  the  destruction  of  injurious  insects  it  is  hardly  inferior  to 
the  rook,  and  it  has  the  useful  habit  of  ridding  sheep,  on  whose 
backs  it  may  be  frequently  seen  perched,  of  some  of  their 
parasites. 

The  daw  displays  the  glossy  bbck  phimage  so  characteristic 
of  the  true  crows,  varied  only  by  the  hoary  grey  of  the  car- 
coverts,  and  of  the  nape  and  sides  of  the  neck,  which  is  the  mark 
of  the  adult;  but  examples  from  the  east  of  Europe  and  western 
A^  have  these  parts  much  lighter,  passing  into  a  silvery  white, 
and  hence  have  been  deemed  by  some  authorities  to  constitute 
a  distinct  species  (C.  coUoris,  Drumm.).  Further  to  the  east- 
ward occurs  the  C.  dauuricus  of  Pallas,  which  has  not  only  the 
collar  broader  and  of  a  pure  white,  but  much  of  the  lower  parts 
of  the  body  white  also.  Japan  and  northern  China  are  inhabited 
also  by  a  form  resembling  that  of  western  Europe;  but  wanting 
the  grey  nape  of  the  latter.  This  is  the  €.  negleehu  of  Professor 
Schlegel,  and  is  said  by  Dresser,  on  the  authority  of  Swinhoe, 
to  interbreed  frequently  with  C  danvricus.  These  are  all  the 
birds  that  seem  entitled  to  be  considered  daws,  though  Dr 
Bowdler  Sharpe  {Cat.  B.  Brit.  Museum,  iii.  24)  associates 
with  them  (under  the  little-deserved  separate  generic  distroction 
CUoeus)  the  fish-crow  of  North  America,  which  appears  both  in 
structure  and  in  habits  to  be  a  true  crow.  (A.  N.) 

JACKSON.  ANDREW  (1767-1845).  seventh  president  of  the 
United  States,  was  bom  on  the  rsth  of  March  1767,  at  the 
Waxhaw  or  Warsaw  settlement,  in  Union  county,  N«rth 
Carolina,  or  in  Lancaster  county.  South  Carolina,  whither  his 
parents  had  immigrated  from  Carrickfergus,  Ireland,  in  1765. 
He  played  a  slight  part  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  ht  1781,  his  treatment  resulting  in  a  lifelong 
dislike  of  Great  Britain.  He  studied  law  at  Salisbury,  North 
Carolina,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  there  in  1787,  and  began  to 
practise  at  McLeansville,  Guilford  county,  North  Carolina,  wbertf 
for  a  time  he  was  a  constabfe  and  deputy>sheriff.  In  1788,  having 
been  appointed  prosecuting  Attorney  of  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina  (now  the  state  of  Tennessee),he  removed  to  Nash^' 
ville,  the  seat  of  justice  of  the  district.  In  lyqr  he  married  Mrs 
Rachd  Robards  (nie  Donelson).  having  heard  that  her  husband 
had  obtained  a  divorce  through  the  legislature  of  Virginia.    The 
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legiikUve  act,  however,  hid  only  authoriaed  the  courts  to 
delennine  whether  or  not  there  were  suflkient  grounds  for  a 
divorce  and  to  grant  or  withhold  it  accordingly.  It  was  more 
than  two  years  before  the  divorce  was  actually  granted,  and  only 
on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  Jackson  and  Mrs  Robards  were  then 
living  together.  On  receiving  this  information,  Jackson  had 
the  marriage  ceremony  performed  a  second  time. 
I  In  1796  Jackson  assisted  in  framing  the  constitution  of 
Tennessee.  From  December  1796  to  March  1797  he  represented 
that  state  in  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  as  an  irreconcilable  oi^>onent  of  President 
Washington,  and  was  one  of  the  twelve  representatives  who 
voted  against  the  address  to  him  by  the  House.  In  1797  he  was 
elected  a  United  Sutes  senator;  but  he  resigned  in  the  following 
year.  He  was  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee  from 
1798  to  1804.  In  1304-1805  he  contracted  a  friendship  with 
Aaron  Burr;  and  at  the  hitter's  trial  in  1807  Jackson  was  one  of 
his  conspicuous  champions.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  nomination  for 
the  presidency,  the  biographer  of  Jackson  finds  nothing  to  record 
but  militai:y  exploits  in  which  he  displayed  perseverance,  energy 
and  skill  of  a  very  high  order,  and  a  succession  of  personal  acts 
in  which  he  showed  himself  ignorant,  violent,  perverse,  quarwl- 
some  and  astonishingly  indiscreet.  His  combative  disposition 
led  him  into  numerous  personal  difficulties.  In  1795  ^^  fought 
a  duel  with  Colonel  Waitstill  Avery  (X74S-1821),  an  opposing 
counsel,  over  some  angry  words  uttered  in  a  court  room;  but 
both,  it  appears,  intentionally  fired  wild.  In  1806  in  another 
duel,  after  a  long  and  bitter  quarrd,  he  killed  Charles  Dickinson, 
and  Jackson  himself  received  a  wound  from  which  he  never 
luUy  recovered.  In  1813  he  exchanged  shots  with  Thomas  Hart 
Boiton  and  his  brother  Jesse  in  a  Nashville  tavern,  and  received 
a  second  wound.  Jackson  and  Thomas  Hart  Bentoa  were  later 
reconciled. 

1  In  1813-1814,  as  major-general  of  militia,  he  commanded  in 
the  campaign  against  the  Creek  Indians  in  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
defeated  them  (at  Talladega,  on  the  9th  of  November  1813,  and 
at  Tohopeka,  on  the  29th  of  March  1814),  and  thus  first  attracted 
public  notice  by  his  talents.  In  May  1814  he  was  commissioned 
as  major-general  in  the  regular  army  to  serve  against  the  British; 
in  November  he  captured  Pcnsacohi,  Fbrida,  then  owned  by 
Spain,  but  used  by  the  Briti&  as  a  base  of  operations;  and  on 
the  8th  of  January  1815  he  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the 
enemy  before  New  Orleans,  the  contestants  being  unaware  that 
a  treaty  of  peace  had  already  been  signed.  During  his  stay  in 
New  Orleans  he  proclaimed  martial  law,  and  carried  out  his 
measures  with  unrelenting  sternness,  banishing  from  the  town  a 
Judge  who  attempted  resistance.  When  civil  law  was  restored. 
Jackson  was  fined  $1000  for  contempt  of  court;  in  1844  Congress 
ordered  the  fine  with  interest  ($2700)  to  be  repaid.  In  1818 
Jackson  received  the  command  against  the  Seminoles.  His 
conduct  in  following  them  up  into  the  Spanish  territory  of 
Florida,  in  seising  Pcnsacola,  and  in  arresting  and  executing 
two  British  subjects,  Alexander  Arbuthnot  ^d  Robert  Ambris- 
ter,  gave  rise  to  much  hostile  comment  in  the  cabinet  and  in 
Congress;  but  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  Florida  put 
an  end  to  the  diplomatic  difficulty.  In  1821  Jackson  was 
military  governor  of  the  territory  of  Florida,  and  there  again 
he  came  into  collision  with  the  civil  authority.  From  this,  as 
from  previous  troubles,  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  secretary  of 
state,  extricated  him. 

In  July  1822  the  general  assembly  of  Tennessee  nominated 
Jackson  for  president;  and  in  1823  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
Sutes  Senate,  from  which  he  resigned  in  182$.  The  rival 
candidates  for  the  office  of  president  in  the  campaign  of  1824 
were  Jackson.  John  Quincy  Adams,  W.  H.  Crawford  and  Henry 
Clay.  Jackson  obtained  the  largest  number  of  votes  (99)  in 
the  electoral  college  (Adams  j-eceiving  84,  Crawford  41  and 
Clay  37) ;  but  no  one  had  an  absolute  majority,  and  it  thus  became 
the  duty  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  choose  one  of  the 
three  candidates— Adams,  Jackson  and  Crawford— who  had 
received  the  greatest  numbers  of  electoral  votes.  At  the 
.A^^i.^  u»  i\j^  house  (February  9, 1825)  Adams  was  chosen. 


receiving  the  votes  of  13  states,  while  Jackson  reeeiv«d  the 
votes  of  7  and  Crawford  the  votes  of  4.  Jackson,  however,  was 
recognized  by  the  abler  politicians  as  the  coming  man.  Martin 
Van  Buren  and  others,  going  into  opposition  under  hii  baxmer, 
waged  from  the  first  a  relentless  and  factious  war  on  the  admin- 
istration. Van  Buren  was  the  most  adroit  politician  of  his  time; 
and  Jackson  was  in  the  hands  of  very  astute  men,  who  advised 
and  controlled  him.  He  was  easy  to  lead  when  his  mind  was  in 
solution;  and  he  gave  his  confidence  freely  where  be  had  once 
placed  it.  He  was  not  suspicious,  but  if  he  withdrew  his  con- 
fidence he  was  implacable.  When  his  mind  crystallized  on  a 
notion  that  had  a  personal  significance  to  himself,  that  notion 
became  a  hard  fact  that  filled  his  field  of  vision.  When  be  was 
told  that  he  had  been  cheated  in  the  matter  of  the  presidency,*  he 
was  sure  of  it,  although  those  who  told  him  were  by  no  means  so. 

There  was  great  aignificanoe  in  the  election  of  Jackson  in  1828. 
A  new  generation  was  growing  up  under  new  economic  and 
social  conditions.  They  ielt  great  confidence  in  themselves  and 
great  independence.  They  despised  tradition  and  Old  World 
ways  and  notions;  and  they  accepted  the  Jeffersonian  dogmas, 
not  only  as  maxims,  but  as  sodal  forces— the  causes  ti  the 
aateiiai  prosperity  of  the  country.  By  this  generation,  there- 
fore, Jadison  was  recognised  as  a  aaan  after  their  own  heart. 
They  liked  him  because  he  was  vigorous,  brusque,  uncouth, 
relentless,  straightforward  and  6pen.  They  made  him  president 
in  1828,  and  be  fulfilled  all  their  expectations.  He  had  178 
votes  in  the  electoral  college  against  83  given  for  Adams.  Though 
the  work  of  redistribution  of  offices  began  almost  at  his  inaugu- 
ration, it  is  yet  an  incorrect  aacount  of  the  matter  to  say  that 
Jackson  corrupted  the  civil  service.  His  administration  is 
rather  the  date  at  which  a  system  of  democracy,  organized  by 
the  use  of  patronage,  was  introduced  into  the  federal  arena  by 
Van  Buren.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican party  divided,  largely  along  personal  lines,  into  Jackscmian 
Democrats  and  National  Republicans,  the  latter  led  by  such  men 
as  Henry  Clay  and  J.  Q.  Adams.  The  administration  itself  had 
two  factions  in  it  from  the  first,  the  faction  of  Van  Buren,  the 
secretary  of  state  in  i829-i83i,and  ihatof  Calhoun,  vice-president 
in  1829-1832.  The  refusal  of  the  wives  of  the  cabinet  and  of  Mrs, 
Calhoun  to  accord  social  recognition  to  Mrs  J.  H.  Eaton  brought 
about  a  rupture,  and  in  April  1831  the  whole  cabinet  was  re- 
organized. Van  Buren,  a  widower,  sided  with  the  president  in 
this  affair  and  grew  in  his  favour.  Jackson  in  the  meantime  had 
learned  that  Calhoun  as  sccrcury  of  war  had  wished  to  censure 
him  for  his  actions  during  the  Seminole  war  in  Florida  in  181 8, 
and  henceforth  he  regarded  the  South  Carolina  statesman  as  his 
enemy.  The  result  was  that  Jackson  transferred  to  Van  Buren 
his  support  for  succession  in  the  presidency.  The  relations 
between  Jackson  and  his  cabinet  were  unlike  those  existing 
imder  his  predecessors.  Having  a  military  point  of  view,  be 
was  inclined  to  look  upon  the  cabinet  members  as  inferior  officers, 
and  when  in  need  of  advice  he  usually  consulted  a  group  of 
personal  friends,  who  came  to  be  called  the  **  Kitchen  Cabinet." 
The  principal  members  of  this  clique  were  William  B.  Lewis 
(1784-1866),  Amos  Kendall  and  Duff  Green,  the  last  named 
being  editor  of  the  United  States  Tdegrapht  the  organ  of  the  . 
administration. 

In  1832  Jackson  was  re-elected  by  a  large  majority  (219 
electoral  votes  to  49)  over  Henry  Clay,  his  chief  opponent.  The 
battle  raged  mainly  around  the  re-charter  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  probable  that  Jackson's  advisers  in  1828 
had  told  him,  though  erroneously,  that  the  bank  had  worked 
against  him,  and  then  were  not  able  to  control  hinu  The  first 
message  of  his  first  presidency  had  contained  a  severe  reflection 
on  the  bank;  and  in  the  very  height  of  this  second  campaign 
(July  1832)  he  vetoed  the  re-charter,  which  had  been  passed  in 

The  charge  was  frecfy  made  then  and  afterwards  (though,  it  is 
now  believed,  without  justification)  that  Clay  had  supported 
Adams  and  by  influendns  his  followers  in  the  house  had  been 
instrumental  in  securing  his  dettion,  as  the  result  of  a  baiigaan  by 
which  Adams  had  agreed  ro  pay  fairo  for  his  support  by  appointins 
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tlie  session  of  1831-1852.  Jackson  interpreted  lib  re-election  as 
an  approval  by  the  people  of  his  war  on  the  bank,  and  he  pushed 
it  with  energy.  In  September  1833  he  ordered  the  public 
deposits  in  the  bank  to  be  transfened  to  selected  local  banks, 
and  entered  upon  the  '*  experiment  *'  whether  these  could  not 
act  as  fiscal  ajsents  for  the  government,  and  whether  the  desire 
to  get  the  deposits  woald  not  induce  the  local  banks  to  adopt 
sound  rules  of  currency.  During  the  next  session  the  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  condemning  his  conduct.  Jackson  protested, 
and  after  a  hard  struggle,  in  which  Jackson's  friends  were  led  by 
Senator  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
expunged  from  the  record,  on  the  i6ih  of  January  1837. 

In  183a,  when  the  state  of  South  Carolina  attempted  to 
"  nullify  **  the  tariff  laws,  Jackson  at  once  took  Meps  to  enforce 
the  authority  of  the  federal  government,  ordering  two  war  vcsseU 
to  Charleston  and  placing  troops  within  convenient  distance. 
Be  also  issued  a  prxKlamation  warning  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  against  the  consequences  of  their  conduct.  In  the 
troubles  between  Georgia  and  the  Cherokee  Indians,  however, 
he  took  a  different  stand.  Shortly  after  his  first  election  Georgia 
patted  an  act  extending  over  the  Cherokee  countrj^  the  civil 
lawsof  the  state.  This  was  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  Cherokees 
under  a  federal  treaty,  and  the  Supreme  Court  consequently 
declared  the  act  void  (1832).  Jackson,  however,  having  the 
frontiersman's  contempt  for  the  Indian,  refused  to  enforce  the 
decision  of  the  court  (see  Nulutication;  Gbokgia:  Histcry). 

Jackson  was  very  successful  in  collecting  old  daims  against 
various  European  nations  for  spoliations  inflicted  under 
Napoleon's  continental  system,  especially  the  French  spoliation 
chims,  with  reference  to  which  he  acted  with  aggressiveness  and 
firmness.  Aiming  at  a  currency  to  consist  largely  of  specie,  he 
caused  the  pasrment  of  these  claims  to  be  received  and  imported 
in  specie  as  far  as  possible;  and  in  1836  he  ordered  land-agents 
to  receive  for  land  nothing  but  specie.  Abotit  the  same  time  a 
bw  passed  Congress  for  dbtributing  among  the  states  some 
$35,000,000  balance  belonging  to  the  United  States,  the  public 
debt  having  all  been  paid.  The  eighty  banks  of  deposit  in  which 
it  was  Iving  had  regarded  this  sum  almost  as  a  permanent  loan, 
and  had  inflated  credit  en  the  basis  of  it.  The  necessary  calling 
in  of  their  loans  in  order  to  meet  the  drafts  in  favour  of  the 
states,  combining  with  the  breach  of  the  overstrained  credit 
between  America  and  Europe  and  the  decline  m  the  price  of 
cotton,  brought  about  a  crash  which  prostrated  the  whole 
financial,  industrial  and  commercial  system  of  the  country  for 
six  or  seven  years.  The  crash  came  just  as  Jackson  was  leaving 
office;  the  whole  burden  fell  on  his  successor,  Van  Buren. 

In  the  z8th  century  the  influences  at  work  in  the  American 
cobnies  developed  democratic  notions.  In  fact,  the  circum- 
stances were  those  which  create  equality  of  wealth  and  condition, 
as  far  as  civilized  men  ever  can  be  equal  The  War  of  Indepen- 
dence was  attended  by  a  grand  outburst  of  political  dogmatism 
of  the  democratic  type.  A  class  of  men  were  produced  who 
believed  In  very  broad  dogmas  of  popular  power  and  rights. 
There  were  a  few  rich  men,  but  they  were  almost  ashanted  to 
differ  from  their  nerghboufs  and,  in  some  known  cases,  they 
affected  democracy  in  order  to  win  popularity.  After  the  zptJi 
century  began  the  class  of  rid)  men  rapidly  Increased.  In  the 
first  years  of  the  century  a  little  clique  at  Philadelphia  became 
afarmed  at  the  increase  of  the  "  money  power,"  and  at  the  grow- 
ing perils  to  democralcy.  They  attacked  with  some  viotence, 
but  little  skill,  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
prevented  its  re-charter.  The  most  permanent  interest  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States  is  the  picture  it  offers  of  a  primitive 
democratic  society  transformed  by  prosperity  and  the  acquisi-' 
tkm  o(  capital  into  a  great  republican  oommoaweaHh.  The 
desuncfations  of  the  "  money  power  "  and  the  reiteration  of 
democratic  dogmas  deserve  earnest  attention.  They  show  the 
development  of  dasses  or  parties  in  the  old  undifferendated  tnasa. 
Jackson  came  upon  the  ^itical  stage  just  when  A  wealthy  daas 
fint  eidsted.  It  was  an  industrial  and  commerdal  class  greatly 
im^rested  in  the  tariff,  and  deeply  interested  also  in  the  then 
.aarrant  forms  of  isstie  banking.'    The  iouthtem  pkutlin  also 
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were  rich,  but  were  agricuhnrists  and  remained  phikwophical 
DeoBocrats*  Jackson  was  a  man  of  low  birth,  uneducated, 
prejudiced,  and  marked  by  strong  personal  feeling  in  all  his 
beliefs  and  disbeliefs.  He  showed,  in  his  military  work  and  in 
his  early  political  doings,  great  lack  of  discipline.  The  pcopoaal 
to  make  him  president  won  his  assent  and  awakened  his  ambi- 
tion. In  anything  which  he  undertook  he  always  wanted  to 
carry  his  point  almost  regardless  of  inddental  effects  on  himself 
or  others.  He  soon  became  completely  engaged  in  the  effort  to 
be  made  president.  The  men  near^t  to  him  understood  his 
character  and  played  on  it.  It  was  suggested  to  him  that  th« 
money  power  was  against  him.  That  meant  that,  to  the 
educated  or  cultivated  class  of  that  day,  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
in  the  class  from  which  a  president  should  be  chosen.  He  took 
the  idea  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  leading  the 
money  power  against  him,  and  that  he  was  the  champion  of  the 
masses  of  democracy  and  of  the  common  people.  The  opposite 
party,  led  by  Clay,  Adams,  Biddle,  &c.,  had  schemes  for  banks 
and  tariffs,  enterprises  whidi  were  open  to  severe  criticism.  The 
political  struggle  was  very  intense  and  there  were  two  good  sides 
to  it.  Men  like  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Edward  Livingston,  Annw 
KendaU,  and  the  southern  statesmen,  found  material  for  strong 
attacks  on  the  Whigs.  The  great  mass  of  voters  felt  the  issue 
as  Jackson's  managers  stated  it.  That  me&nt  that  the  masses 
recognised  Jackson  as  thdr  champion.  Therefore,  Jackson's 
personality  and  name  became  a  power  on  the  side  opposed  to 
banks,  corporations  and  other  forms  of  the  new  growing  power 
of  capital  That  Jackson  was  a  typical  man  of  his  generation 
is  certain.  He  represents  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  free 
American  of  that  day,  and  it  was  a  part  of  his  way  of  thinking 
and  acting  that  he  put  his  whole  life  and  interest  into  the  con- 
flict. He  accomplished  two  things  of  great  importance  in  the 
history:  he  crushed  excessive  state-rights  and  established  the 
contrary  doctrine  in  fact  and  in  the  political  orthodoxy  of  the 
democrats;  he  destroyed  the  great  bank.  The  subsequent 
history  of  the  bank  left  it  without  an  apologist,  and  prejudiced 
the  whole  later  judgment  about  it.  The  way  in  which  Jackson 
accomplished  these  things  was  such  that  it  cost  the  country  ten 
years  of  the  severest  h'quidation,  and  left  conflicting  traditions 
of  public  policy  in  the  Democratic  party.  After  he  left  Washings 
ton,  Jackson  fell  into  discord  with  his  most  intimate  old  frientb, 
and  turned  his  interest  to  the  cause  of  slavery,  which  he  thought 
to  be  attacked  and  In  danger. 

Jackson  is  the  only  president  of  whom  it  nuty  be  said  that  he 
went  out  of  office  far  more  popular  than  he  was  when  he  entered. 
When  he  went  into  office  he  had  no  political  opinions,  only  some 
popular  notions.  He  left  his  party  strong,  perfectly  organized 
and  enthusiastic  on  a  platform  of  low  expenditure,  payment  of 
the  debt,  no  expenditure  for  public  improvement  or  for  glory 
or  display  in  any  form  and  low  taxes.  Hb  name  still  remained 
a  spell  to  conjure  with,  and  the  politicians  sought  to  obtain  the 
as^tance  of  his  approval  for  thdr  schemes;  but  in  general  his 
last  years  were  quiet  and  uneventful.  He  died  at  his  residence, 
**  The  Hermitage,"  near  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  the  8th  of 
June  1845, 

BrBLiOGRAPHY.— Of  the  early  biographies,  that  by  J.  H.  Eaton 
(r^*!:  ^  VfiJa^  18J4)  IS  a  htstory  of  Jackson's  eariy  mintary  exploits, 
«riL£(3nr  ior  puhtkil  purposes,  Anias  Kendall's  Lift  (New  York, 
iJidj)  is  incorapletct  extending  only  lo  1814.  James  Parton^ 
etaborate  wiiik  (1  vals,,  S«w  Yoirk.  i96t))  is  Still  useful.  Parton 
prepared  a  shorter  biography  fur  the  "  Great  Commanders  Series 
(New  York,  1B93),  wliich  cmphaaizci  Jackson's  militai^  career. 
W.  G.  Sumner's  Andrew  Jaikion  ia  tht  "  American  Matesmen 
Scnei  "  (Boston,  iBflj;  rcviitd,  iSgrg)  o^nibtnes  the  leading  facts  of 
JackfQn'G  llff  with  m  history  ciI  hi*  timts.  W.  C.  Brown  wrote  an 
a  tT^rpciati^'*  sketch  (Boiton,  iqoti)  for  tlic  "  Riverside  Biographical 
Serits."  Of  more  m-ciH  works  the  most  elaborate  are  the  History 
f^  Andrm^  Jmhion^  by  A.  C  flucll  fNew  York,  1904),  marred  by 
numcrDuf  eitar?,  and  the  Lift  HiM  Ttmtj  of  Andrew  Jackson,  by 
A.  5  Cnfvir  (Nashviffe.  1904).  Chiflts  H.  Feck's  The  Jacksonian 
Ep^'h  (Nrw  VorkH  1S99)  i*  art  atcMfil  of  national  politics  from 
iiiS  V^  iBdO^  in  vhith  the  antagonism  of  Jackson  and  Clay  is 
emphasised.  (W.  G.  S.) 

JACK80H,  CYRIL  (1746*1819),  dean  of  Chtat  Church, 
Oxford,  wa«  bom  in  Yorkshire  and^e€hioatcd_atJi¥ca|ininste^ 
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wad  Oxford.  In  1771 1>«  ^"^  chosen  to  be  sub-preceptor  to  tbe 
two  eldest  sons  of  George  III.,  b«t  in  1776  be  was  dhmiiisfd, 
probably  through  some  household  intrigues.  He  then  took 
orders,  and  was  appointed  in  1779  to  the  preachership  at 
LtBCobt's  Inn  and  to  a  canonry  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In 
1783  he  was  elected  dean  of  Christ  Church.  His  devotion  to 
the  college  led  him  to  decline  the  bishopric  of  Oxford  in  1799  and 
the  primacy  of  Ireland  in  i8oa  He  took  a  leading  i^rt  in 
framing  the  sUtute  which,  in  1802,  launched  the  sjrstem  of 
public  examinations  at  Oxiotd,  but  otherwise  he  was  not 
prominent  in  university  affairs.  On  his  resignation  in  1809  he 
settled  at  Felpham,  in  Sussex,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death. 

JACKSON,  FRBDBRICK  OEOROB  (i860-  ),  British  Arctk 
explorer,  was  educated  at  Denstone  College  and  Edinburgh 
University.  His  first  voyage  in  Arctic  waters  was  on  a  whaliag- 
cruise  in  1886-1887,  and  in  1893  he  made  a  sledge-journey  of 
3000  miles  across  the  frozen  tundra  of  Siberia  lying  between  the 
Ob  and  the  Pechora.  His  narrative  of  this  journey  was  published 
under  the  title  of  TJu  Great  Prum  Land  (1895).  On  his  return, 
he  was  given  the  command  of  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  Arctic 
expediton  (1894-1897),  which  had  for  its  objective  the  fenezal 
exploration  of  Franz  Josef  Land.  In  recognition  of  his  services 
he  received  a  knighthood  of  the  first  class  of  the  Danish  Royal 
Order  of  St  Olaf  in  1898,  and  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Paris  Geographical  Society  in  1899.  His  account  of  the 
expedition  was  published  under  the  title  of  A  Thousand  Days  in 
tk*  Arctic  (1899).  He  served  in  South  Africa  during  the  Boer 
War.  and  obtained  the  rank  of  captain.  His  traveb  also  include 
a  journey  across  the  Atistrallan  deserts. 

JACKSON.  HELEN  MARIA  (1831-1885),  American  poet  and 
novelist,  who  wrote  under  the  intials  of  "  H.  H."  (Heloi  Hunt), 
was  bom  in  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  on  the  x8th  of  October 
183 1,  the  daughter  of  Nathan  Welby  Fiske  (x  798-1847)*  who 
was  a  professor  in  Amherst  College.  In  October  1853  she 
married  Lieutenant  Edward  Bissell  Hunt  (i82>-i863),  of  the 
U.S.  corps  of  engineers.  In  1870  she  published  a  little  volume 
of  meditative  Verses^  which  was  praised  by  Emerson  in  the 
preface  to  his  Parnassus  (1874).  in  1875  she  married  William 
S.  Jackson,  a  banker,  of  Colorado  Springs.  She  became  a  prolific 
writer  of  prose  and  verse,  including  juvenile  tales,  books  of 
travel,  household  hints  and  novels,  of  which  the  best  is  Pomona 
(1884),  a  defence  of  the  Indian  character.  In  1883,  as  a  special 
commissioner  with  Abbot  Kinney  (b.  x8so),  she  investigated  the 
condition  and  needs  of  the  Mission  Indians  in  California.  A 
Century  of  Dishonor  (x88i)  was  an  arraignment  of  the  treatment 
of  the  Indians  by  the  United  States.  She  died  on  the  x  3th  of 
August  1885  in  San  Francisco. 

In  addition  to  her  publtcationa  referred  to  above,  Mercy  PhU- 
brick's  Choice  (1876).  HcUy's  Straute  History  (1877),  Zeph  (1886;, 
and  Sonnets  and  Lyrics  (1886}  may  be  mentioned. 

JACKSON,  MASON  (c.  1820-1903),  British  engraver,  was 
bom  at  Berwick-on-Twecd  about  X820,  and  was  trained  as  a 
wood  engraver  by  his  brother,  John  Jackson,  the  author  of  a. 
history  of  this  art.  In  the  middle  of  the  X9th  century  be  made  a 
considerable  reputation  by  his  engravings  for  the  Art  Union 
of  London,  and  for  Knight's  Shakespeare  and  other  standard 
books;  and  in  i860  he  .was  appointed  art  editor  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  a  post  which  he  held  for  thirty  years.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  illustrated  journalism.  He 
died  in  December  1903. 

JACKSON,  THOMAS  (157^x640),  president  of  Orpus  Christ! 
College,  Oxford,  and  dean  of  Peterborough,  was  bora  at  Witton- 
le-Wear,  Durham,  and  educated  at  Oxford:  He  became  a 
probationer  fellow  of  Corpus  in  x6o6,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
elected  vice-presidenL  In  1633  he  was  presented  to  the  living 
of  St  Nicholas,  Newcastle,  and  about  1635  to  the  living  of 
Winston,  Durham.  Five  years  later  he  was  appointed  president 
of  Corpus,  and  in  1632  the  king  presented  him  to  the  living  of 
Witney,  Oxfordshire.  He  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Wincheiter 
in  X635,  and  was  dean  of  Peterborough  in  i6s^t6s9.  Although 
originally  a  Calvinist,  he  became  in  later  life  an  Anninian. 


His  chief  work  was  a  series  of  < 
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Creed,  the  first  complete  edtrion  being  endtled  The  Works  efThomas 
Jackson,  D.D.  (London,  1673).  The  commentaries  were,  however, 
originally  published  ia  1613-1657,  as  twelve  books  with  different 
titles,  the  first  being  The  Eternal  Truth  of  Setiptures  (London. 
X613). 

JACKSON,  THOMAS  JONATHAN  (X8S4-X863),  known  as 
"  Stonewall  Jackson,"  American  ceneoi,  was  bon  at  Clario- 
burg,  Virginia  (now  West  ViginiA)^  on  the  sxst  of  Januaiy  x8s4, 
and  was  descended  from  an  Ulster  family.  At  ao  early  a^e  he 
was  left  &  penniless  orphan,  and  his  education  was  acquired ina 
small  country  school  until  he  procured,  main^  by  his  own 
energy,  a  nomiiMtion  to  the  Military  Acadenv.  Lack  of  iodal 
graces  and  the  deficiencies  of  his  ear^  education  impeded  him  at 
first,  but  "in  the<nd  'Oki  Jack,'  as  he  was  always  called,  with 
his  desperate  earnestness,  his  unflinching  straightforwardnesi^ 
and  his  high  sense  of  honour,  came  to  be  regarded  with  something 
like  affection."  Such  qualities  he  displayed  iu>t  less  f"*1^»gyf 
the  light-hearted  cadets  than  afterwards  at  the  head  of  troops 
in  battle.  After  graduating  he  took  part,  aa  second  heutenant 
in  the  ist  U.S.  ArtUiery,  in  the  Mexican  War.  At  Vera  Cnu  he 
won  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  and  for  gallant  condua  «t 
Contreras  and  Chapultqiec  respectively  he  was  breveited  captain 
and  major,  &  rank  which  he  attained  with  less  than  one  year's 
service.  During  his  stay  in  the  dty  of  Mexico  his  thoughts  were 
seriously  directed  towards  religion,  and,  eventually  entering  the 
Presbyterian  communion,  he  ruled  every  subsequent  action  ol 
his  life  by  his  faith.  In  X851  he  applied  for  and  obtained  a 
professorship  at  the  Virginia  militajy  institute,  Lexington; 
and  here,  except  for  a  short  visit  to  Europe,  he  remained  for 
ten  years,  teaching  lutural  sdence,  the  theory  of  gunnciy  and 
battalion  drill.  Though  he  was  not  a  good  teacher,  his  influence 
both  on  his  pupils  and  on  those  few  intimate  friends  for  whom 
alone  he  relaxed  the  gravity  of  his  maimer  was  profound,  and, 
little  as  he  was  known  to  the  white  inhabitants  of  Lexington,  he 
was  revered  by  the  slaves,  to  whom  he  showed  uniform  kindnrtti 
and  for  whose  moral  instruction  he  worked  unceasingly.  As  to 
the  great  question  at  issue  in  x86i,  Major  Jackson's  ruling 
motive  was  devotion  to  his  state,  and  when  Virginia  seceded,  00 
the  X7th  of  April,  and  the  Lejdngton  cadets  were  ordered  to 
Richmond,  Jackson  went  thither  in  command  of  £he  corps. 
His  intimate  friend,  Governor  Letcher,  appreciating  his  gifts, 
sent  him  as  a  colonel  of  infantry  to  Harper's  Ferry,  where  the 
first  collision  with  the  Union  forces  was  hourly  expected.  In 
June  he  received  the  command  of  a  brigade,  and  in  July  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  brigadier-generaL  He  had  well  employed 
the  short  time  at  his  disposal  for  training  his  men,  and  on  the 
first  field  of  Bull  Run  they  won  for  themselves  and  their 
brigadier,  by  their  rigid  steadiness  at  the  critical  moment  of  the 
battle,  the  historic  name  of  "  Stonewall." 

After  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  Jackson  spent  some  time  in 
the  further  training  of  his  brigade  which,  to  his  infinite  regret, 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  behind  him  when»  in  October,  he  was 
assigned  as  a  major-general  to  command  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  His  army  had  to  be  formed  out  of  local  troops,  ami 
few  modera  weapons  wero  available,  but  the  Valley  regxmenta 
retained  the  impress  of  Jackson's  training  till  the  days  of  Cedar 
Creek.  Discipline  was  not  acquired  at  once,  however,  and  the 
first  ventures  of  the  force  were  not  very  successful.  At  Kerns- 
town,  indeed,  Jackson  was  tactically  defeated  by  the  Federals 
under  Shields  (March  33,  1862).  But  the  Stonewall  brigade 
had  been  sent  to  its  old  leader  in  November,  and  by  the  time 
that  the  famous  Valley  Campaign  (see  Shxnandoah  Valley 
Campaigns)  began,  the  forces  under  Jackson's  command  had 
acquired  cohesion  and  power  of  manceovre.  On  the  8th  of  May 
1862  was  fought  the  combat  of  McDowell,  won  by  Jackson 
against  the  leading  troops  of  Fremont's  command  from  West 
Virginia.  Three  weeks  later  the  forces  under  Banks  were  being 
driven  over  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  Jackson  was 
master  of  the  Valley.  Every  other  plan  of  campaign  in  Virginia 
was  at  once  subordinated  to  the  scheme  of  '*  trapping  Jackson.** 
But  the  Confederates,  marching  swiftly  up  the  Valley,  slipped 
between  the  coiwcfging  wilumns  of  Frimont  from  the  west  and 
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HcDowdl  from  the  east,  sod  concluded  m  most  daring  cmmpaign 
by  the  victorious  actions  of  Cross  Keys  and  Port  Republic 
(Sih  and  9th  of  June).  While  the  forces  of  the  North  were  still 
scattered,  Jackson  secretly  left  the  Valley  to  take  a  decisive 
part  in  Lee's  campaign  before  Richmond.  In  the  **  Seven  Days  *' 
Jackson  was  frequently  at  fault,  but  his  driving  energy  bore  no 
small  part  in  securing  the  defeat  of  McGellanV  advance  on 
Richmond.  Here  he  passed  for  the  first  time  under  the  direct 
orders  of  Robert  Lee,  and  the  rest  of  his  career  was  spent  in 
comound  of  the  U.  corps  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
As  Lce*s  chief  and  most  trusted  subordinate  he  was  throughout 
charged  whh  the  execution  of  the  more  delicate  and  difiktilt 
operations  of  his  commander's  hazardous  strategy.  After  his 
victory  over  Banks  at  Cedar  Mountain,  near  Culpeper,  Virginia, 
Jackson  led  the  daring  march  round  the  flank  of  General  Pope's 
army,  which  against  all  theoretical  rules  ended  in  the  great 
victory  of  second  BuU  Run.  In  the  Maryland  campaign 
Lieut.  General  Jackson  was  again  detached  from  the  main  army. 
Eleven  thousand  Federals,  surrounded  in  Harper's  Ferry,  were 
forced  to  surrender,  and  Jackson  rejoined  Lee  just  in  time  to 
oppose  McClellan's  advance.  At  the  Antictam  his  corps  bore  the 
brant  of  the  battle,  which  was  one  of  the  most  stubborn  of 
modern  warfare.  At  Fredericksburg  his  wing  of  Lee's  li  ne  of  bat  tie 
was  heavily  engaged,  and  his  last  battle,  before  Chancellorsviilc, 
in  the  thickets  of  the  Wilderness,  was  his  greatest  triumph.  By 
one  of  his  swift  and  secret  flank  marches  he  placed  his  corps  on  the 
tank  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  2nd  of  May  flung  them  against 
the  Federal  XI.  corps,  which  was  utterly  routed.  At  the  dose 
of  a  day  of  victory  he  was  reconnoitring  the  hostile  positions 
when  suddenly  the  Confederate  outposts  opened  fire  upon  his 
staff,  whom  they  mistook  in  the  dark  and  tangled  forest  for 
Federal  cavalry.  Jackson  fell  wounded,  and  on  the  toth  of  May 
he  died  at  Guinea's  station.  He  was  buried,  according  to  his 
own  wish,  at  Lexington,  where  a  statue  and  a  memorial  hall 
commemorate  his  connexion  with  the  place;  and  on  the  spot 
where  he  was  mortally  wounded  stands  a  plain  granite  pillar. 
The  first  contribution  towards  the  bronze  statue  at  Richmond 
was  made  by  the  negro  Baptist  congregation  for  which  Jackson 
had  laboured  so  earnestly  in  his  Lexington  years.  He  was  twice 
married,  first  to  Eleanor  (d.  1854).  daughter  of  George  Junkin, 
president  of  Washington  College,  Virginia,  and  secondly  in  1857 
to  Mary  Anna  Morrison,  daughter  of  a  North  Carolina  clergyman. 
That  Jackson's  death,  at  a  critical  moment  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  Confederacy,  was  an  irreparable  loss  was  disputed  by  no 
one.  Lee  said  that  he  had  lost  his  right  arm,  and.  good  soldiers  as 
were  the  other  generals,  not  one  amongst  them  was  comparable 
to  Jackson,  whose  name  was  dreaded  in  the  North  hke  that  of 
Lee  himself.  His  military  character  was  the  enlargement  of 
his  personal  character — "  desperate  earnestness,  unflinching 
straightforwardness,"  and  absolute,  almost  fatalist,  trust  in 
the  guidance  of  providence.  At  the  head  of  his  troops,  who 
idolized  him.  he  was  a  Cromwell,  adding  to  the  zeal  of  a  fanatic 
and  the  energy  of  the  born  leader  the  special  military  skill  and 
trained  soldierly  spirit  which  the  English  commander  had  to 
gain  by  experience.  His  Christianity  was  conspicuous,  even 
amongst  deeply  religious  men  like  Xce  and  Stuart,  and  pepe- 
irated  every  part  of  his  character  and  conduct. 

See  live*  by  R.  L.  Dabney  (New  York.  1883).  J.  E.  Cooke  (New 
York,  1866).  M.  A.  Jackson  (Gemml  Jackson's  widow)  (New  York, 
ift92)  :and  rspecially  G.  F.  R.  Henderson,  Slonnvatt  Jatkson  (London, 
1B98).  and  H.  A.  White,  StonavcU  Jatkson  (Philadelphia,  1909). 

JACKSON.  WILLIAM  (i  730-1 803),  English  musician,  was 
bom  at  Exeter  on  the  sgth  of  May  1730.  His  father,  a  grocer, 
bestowed  a  liberal  education  upon  him,  but,  on  account  of  the 
bd's  strong  predilection  for  music,  was  induced  to  place  him 
under  the  care  of  John  Silvester,  the  organist  of  Exeter  Cathedral, 
with  whom  he  remained  about  two  years.  In  1748  he  went  to 
Londoa^  and  studied  under  John  Tra vers,  organist  of  the  king's 
chapel.  Returning  to  Exeter,  he  settled  there  as  a  teacher  and 
composer,  and  in  1777  was  appointed  subchanter,  organist,  lay* 
vicar  and  master  of  the  choristers  of  the  cathedral.  In  1755 
be  publish^  bis  first  vork,  Twdvt  SongH.  which  became  at  once 


highfy  popular.  -  His  next  publicatton.  Six  Sonatas  Jor  She  Harp- 
iiehord,  was  a  failure.  His  third  work.  Six  Elegies  Jor  three  voices, 
preceded  by  an  Invocation,  vtiih  an  Accompaniment,  placed  him 
amohg  the  first  composers  of  his  day.  His  fourth  work  wa9 
aifotlier  set  of  Tvtdve  Songs,  now  very  warce;  and  his  fifth  work 
was  again  a  set  of  Twelve  Songs,  all  of  which  are  now  forgotten. 
He  next  published  Twelve  Hymns,  with  some  good  remarks  upon 
that  style  of  composition,  although  his  precepts  were  better 
than  his  practice.  A  set  of  Twdve  Songs  followed,  containing 
some  good  compositions.  Next  came  an  Ode  to  Fancy,  the  words 
by  Dr  Warton.  Twehe  Canzonets  for  two  voices  formed  his 
ninth  work;  and  one  Of  them-***  Time  has  not  thinned  my 
Flowing  Hair  " — &ng  held  a  place  at  public  and  private  con- 
certs. His  tenth  work  was  Eight  Sonatas  for  the  Harpsichord, 
Some  of  which  were  novel  and  pleasing.  He  composed  three 
dramatic  pieces, — Lyeidas  (1767),  The  Lord  of  titt  Manor,  to 
General  Burgoyne's  words  (1780),  and  The  Metamorphoses,  a 
comic  opera  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1783,  which  did  not 
succeed.  In  the  second  of  these  dramatic  works,  two  airs— 
"  Encompassed  in  an  Angel's  Form  "  and  "  When  first  this 
Humble  Roof  1  knew"— were  great  favourites.  His  church 
music  was  published  after  his  death  by  James  Paddon  (1820); 
most  of  it  is  poor,  but  **  Jackson  in  F  "  was  for  nrany  years 
popular.  In  1782  he  published  rAxrty^cWfmwi  Various  SubjectSt 
in  which  he  severely  attacked  canons,  and  described  William 
Bird's  Non  nobis  Domine  as  containing  passages  not  to  be 
endured.  But  his  anger  and  contempt  were  most  strongly 
expressed  against  catches  of  all  kinds,  which  he  denounced 
as  barbarous.  In  1701  he  put  forth  a  pamphlet.  Observations  on 
the  Present  Stale  of  Music  in  London,  in  which  he  found  fault 
with  everything  and  everybody.  He  published  in  1708  The 
Four  Ages,  together  with  Essays  on  Various  Subjects, — a  work 
which  gives  a  favourable  idea  of  his  character  and  of  his  literary 
acquirements.  Jackson  also  cultivated  a  taste  for  landscape 
painting,  and  imitated,  not  unsuccessfully,  the  style  of  his  friend 
Gainsborough.    He  died  on  the  sth  of  July  1803. 

JACKSON,  a  city  and"  the  county-seat  of  Jackson  county, 
Michigan.  U.S.A.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Grand  River,  76  m.  W. 
of  Detroit.  Pop.  (1800),  20,708;  (1000),  25,180,  of  whom 
3843  were  foreign-born  (1004  German,  041  English  Canadian); 
(1010  census)  31.433.  It  is  served  by  the  Michigan  Central, 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
the  Cincinnati  Northern  railways,  and  by  inter-urban  electric 
lines.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  state  prison  (established  1839). 
Coal  is  mined  in  the  vicinity;  the  city  has  a  large  trade  with 
the  surrounding  agricultural  district  (whose  distinctive  product 
is  beans);  the  Michigan  Central  railway  has  car  and  machine 
shops  here;  and  the  city  has  many  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. The  total  factory  product  in  IQ04  was  valued  at 
$8,348,125,  an  increase  of  24-4  %  over  that  of  1900.  The  muni- 
cipality owns  and  operates  its  water-works.  The  place  was 
formerly  a  favourite  camping  ground  of  the  Indians,  and  was 
settled  by  whites  in  1829.  In  1830  it  was  laid  out  as  a  town, 
selected  for  the  county-seat,  and  named  Jacksonburg  in  honour 
of  Andrew  Jackson;  the  present  name  was  adopted  in  183S. 
Jackson  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1843,  and  in  1857  was 
chartered  as  a  city.  It  was  at  a  convention  held  at  Jackson 
on  the  6th  of  July  1854  that  jhe  Republican  party  was  first 
organized  and  so  named  by  a  representative  state  body. 

JACKSON,  a  city  and  the  county-scat  of  Hinds  county, 
Mississippi.  U.S.A.,  and  the  capital  of  the  state,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Pearl  River,  about  40  m.  E;  of  Vicksburg  and  185  m.  N. 
of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Pop.  (1800).  5920;  (1900),  7816* 
of  whom  4447  were  negroes.  According  to  the  Federal  census 
taken  in  1910  the  population  had  inaeased  to  21,262.  Jackson  is 
served  by  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Alabama  &  Vicksburg,  the 
Gulf  &  Ship  Island,  New  Orleans  Great  Northern,  and  the  Yazoo 
&  Miasiasippi  Valley  railways,  and  during  the  winter  by  small 
freight  and  passenger  steamboats  on  the  Pearl  River.  In  Jackson 
is  the  state  library,  with  more  than  80,000  volumes.  The  new 
state  capltol  was  fim'shed  in  1903.  The  old  state  capitol,  dating 
from  1830.  is  of  considerable  interest;  in  it  were  held  the  secession 
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contention  (1861),  the  *'3Uct  and  Tan  CQnveatioB  '*  (tM), 
and  the  constitutional  convention  of  1890,  and  in  it  Jefienon 
^avis  made  his  last  speech  (1884).  Jackson  is  the  seat  of  Mill- 
saps  College,  chartered  in  1890  and  opened  in  189a  (under  the 
control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South),  and  having, 
in  X907-1908,  13  instructors  and  297  students;  of  Belhaven 
Collqj^  (non-sectarian,  1894),  for  girls;  and  of  Jadoon  CoUege 
(founded  in  1877  at  Natchez  by  the  American  Baptist  Home 
idission  Society;  in  1883  removed  to  Jackson),  for  negroes,  which 
had  356  students  in  1907-1908.  The  city  is  a  market  for  cotton 
and  farm  products,  and  has  a  number  of  manufactories.  In 
x8ax  the  site  was  designated  as  the  seat  of  the  st^te  government, 
and  early  in  the  following  year  the  town,  named  in  honour  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  was  laid  out.  The  legislature  first  met  here 
in  December  1822.  It  was  not  until  1840  that  It  was  chartered 
as  a  dty.  During  the  Civil  War  Jackson  was  in  the  theatre  of 
active  campaigning.  On  the  X4th  of  May  X863  JohxisCoa*  who 
then  held  the  dty,  was  attacked  on  both  sides  by  Sherman  and 
McPber£>n  with  two  corps  of  Grant's  army,  which,  after  a  sharp 
engagement,  drove  the  Confederates  from  the  towxx.  After 
the  fall  of  Vicksburg  Johnston  concentrated  his  forces  at  Jackson, 
which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Federal  troops,  and  prepared 
to  make  a  stand  behind  the  intrenchments.  On  the  9th  of 
July  Sherman  began  an  Investment  of  the  place,  and  during 
the  succeeding  week  a  sharp  bombardment  was  carried  on. 
In  the  night  of  the  i6th  Johnston,  taking  advantage  of  a  lull 
in  the  firing,  withdrew  suddenly  from  the  dty.  Sherman's 
army  entered  on  the  17th  and  remained  five  days,  burning  a 
considerable  part  of  the  dty  and  ravaging  the  surrouxuling 
country. 

JACKSON,  a  aty  and  the  county-seat  of  Madison  county, 
Teimessee,  U.S^.,  situated  on  the  Forked  Deer  river,  about  85 
hl  N.E.  of  Memphis.  Pop.  (1890),  io/>39;  (X900),  X4,5xx,  of 
whom  6108  were  negroes;  (1910  census),  15^779.  It  is  served 
by  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St 
Louis  and  the  Illinois  Central  railways.  The  state  supreme 
court  holds  its  sessions  here  for  the  western  district  of  Ten- 
nessee. The  dty  is  the  seat  of  Union  University  (co<^ucatlonal), 
chartered  in  1875  as  Southwestern  Baptist  University,  and  con- 
ducted under  that  name  at  Jackson  until  1907,  when  the  present 
name  was  adopted.  In  X907--1908  the  university  had  X7  instruc- 
tors and  2B0  students.  At  Jackson,  also,  are  St  Mary's  Academy 
(Roman  Catholic);  the  Memphis  Conference  Female  Institute 
(Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  X843),  and  Lane  CoUege  (for 
negroes),  under  the  control  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcc^pal 
Church.  Jackson  is  an  important  cotton  market,  and  Is  a 
slupping  point  for  the  farm  products  and  fruits  of  the  surroimd- 
ing  country.  It  has  also  numerous  manufactures  and  railway 
shops.  The  total  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was 
$3,317,715.  The  munidpality  owns  and  operates  the  dectric- 
lighting  plant  and  the  water-works.  There  is  in  the  dty  an 
dectroHcbalybeate  well  with  therapeutic  properties.  Jackson 
was  settled  about  X820,  Incorporated  as  a  town  in  1823,  chartered 
as  a  dty  in  1854,  and  in  1907  received  a  new  charter  by  which  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  forever  prohibited.  After  General 
Grant's  advance  into  Tennessee  in  1862  Jackson  was  fortified 
and  became  an  important  base  of  operations  for  the  Federal  army. 
Grant  himself  esublishing  his  headquarters  herein  October. 

JACKSONVILLE,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Duval  county, 
Florida,  U.S. A.,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  St  John's  River,  14  m.  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  the  crow 
flies  and  about  27  m.  by  water.  Pop.  (1890),  17,201;  (1900), 
28,429,  of  whom  16,236  were  negroes  and  xi66  foreign-bom; 
(19x0  census)  57,699;  the  dty  bdng  the  largest  in  the  state. 
It  is  served  by  the  Southern,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Sea- 
board Air  line,  the  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  and  the 
Florida  East  Coast  railways,  and  by  several  steamship  lines,* 

*  Shoals  In  the  river  and  tand  rock  at  its  mouth  long  prevented  the 
developroekit  of  an  extensive  water  trade,  but  in  1096  the  United 
States  Government  made  ao  appropriation  (supplemented  In  X903, 
X903  and  1904)  for  deepening,  tor  a  width  of  300  ft.,  the  channd 
conuecting  the  dty  ana  the  ocean  to  34  ft.,  and  on  the  bar  27  ft. 
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It  is  the  laigcft  raaway  centie  in  the  ttftte,  and  k  popakiff 
known  as  the  Gate  Gty  of  Florida.  In  appearance  Jacksonvflk 
is  very  attractive.  It  has  many  handsome  buildings,  and  its 
residential  streets  are  shaded  with  live-oaks,  water  oaks  and 
bitter-orange  treca.  Jacksonville  is  the  seat  of  two  schooU  far 
negroes,  the  Florida  Baptist  Academy  and  Cookman  lastitwff 
(187a;  Methodist  Episcopal).  Many  winter  visitors  an  aamiaUy 
attracted  by  the  excellent  climate,  the  mean  temperattiie  for  the 
winter  months  being  about  55'  F.  Among  the  places  of  ioteicst 
in  the  vicinity  is  the  large  Florida  ostrich  fann.  Then  ate 
numerous  municipal  and  other  parks.  The  dty  owns  and 
operates  Its  eloctzic-lightii^  plant  and  iu  water-works  system. 
The  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  increased  fron  $1,857,844 
in  X900  to  U^S7,2Si  in  1905,  or  x6o-4%,  and  the  value  of  the 
factory  product  rose  from  $1,798,607  in  1900  to  $5,340,264  an 
X905,  or  x96-9%.  Jacksonville  Is  the  most  important  disuibuting 
centre  in  Florida,  and  is  a  port  of  entry.  In  1909  its  foieigQ  im* 
poru  were  vahied  at  $513,439;  its  foreign  ezporu  at  $3,507,373. 

The  site  of  Jacksonville  was  called  Cow  Ford  (a  version  of 
the  Indian  name,  Wacca  Pilatka),  from  the  excellent  ford  of  the 
St  John's  River,  over  which  went  the  King's  Road,  a  hl^way 
built  by  the  English  from  St  Augustine  to  the  Georgia  line.  The 
first  settlement  was  made  in  18x6.  In  x822  a  town  was  laid  out 
here  and  was  named  in  honour  of  General  Aidlrcw  Jackson;  in 
X833  Jacksonville  was  incorporated.  During  the  Civil  War  the 
dty  was  thrice  occupied  by  Federal  troops.  In  x888  there  wis  aa 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever.  On  the  3rd  of  May  X901  a  firedesitixiyed 
nearly  X50  blocks  of  buildings,  constituting  nearer  the  whole  aA 
the  business  part  of  the  dty,  the  total  k>ss  being  more  thaa 
$15,000,000;  but  within  two  years  xiew  buildings  greater  in 
number  than  those  destroyed  were  constcuaed,  «nd  up  to 
December  X909  about  9000  building  penniu  had  been  granted. 

JACKSONVIUJl  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Mosgaa 
county,  Illlxiois,  U.S.A.,  on  Mauvaiseterre  Creek,  about  33  m. 
W.  of  Springfidd.  Pop.  (X890),  12,935;  (1900),  13,078,  of  whom 
1497  were  foreign-bom;  (19x0  census),  15,326.  It  is  served 
by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago  k  Alton, 
the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St  Louis  and  the  Wabash  nllways.  It 
is  the  seat  of  several  educational  and  philanthropic  iixstilutions. 
Illinois  College  (Presbyterian),  founded  in  1829  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Rev.  John  Millot  Ellis  (1793-X85S),  a  missionary  of 
the  American  Home  Missionary  Sodety  and  of  the  so-cailled 
Yale  Band  (seven  Yale  graduates  devoted  to  higher  education 
in  the  Middle  West),  is  one  of  the  oldest  colleges  in  the  Central 
States  of  the  Um'ted  States.  The  Jacksonville  Female  Academy 
(X830)  and  the  Ulinob  Conservatory  of  Music  (187X)  were  ab- 
sorbed in  X903  by  Illinois  College,  which  then  became  co-educa-, 
tionaL  The  college  embraces,  besides  the  collegiate  department, 
Whipple  Academy  (a  preparatory  department),  the  HOnois 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  a  School  of  Art,  and  in  1908-X909  had 
3x  instructors  and  X73  students.  The  Rev.  Edward  Beecher 
was  the  first  president  of  the  college  (from  1830  to  1844),  and 
among  its  prominent  graduates  have  been  Richard  Yates,  juit, 
the  Rev.  Tliomas  K.  Beecher,  Newton  Batcman  (182  2-1 897), 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Illinois  from  1865  to  X875 
and  president  of  Knox  College  in  1875-1893,  Bishop  Theodore 
N.  Morrison  (b.  x8so),  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Iowa  after 
X898,  and  William  J.  Bryan.  The  Illinois  Woman's  College 
(Methodist  Episcopal;  chartered  in  x 847  as  the  Illinois  Cbnfer* 
ence  Female  Academy)  received  Its  present  name  In  X899.  The 
SUte  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane  (opened  in  1851),  the  St^te 
School  for  the  deaf  (established  In  1839,  opened  in  1845,  and  the 
first  charitable  institution  of  the  state)  and  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind  (X849)  are  also  in  Jacksonville.  Morgan  Lake  and 
Duncan  Park  are  pleasure  resorts.  The  total  vahie  of  the 
factory  product  in  X905  was  $x.98i,582,  an  increase  of  17-7% 
since  1900.  Jacksonville  was  laid  out  in  1825  as  the  county-seat 
■of  Morgan  cotmty,  was  named  probably  in  honour  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1840,  chartered  as  a 

(mean  low  water),  and  by  X900  the  work  had  been  completed: 
further  dredging  to  a  34  ft.  depth  between  the  navigable  chaaad  and 
pierhead  lines  was  authorised  in  1907  and  completed  by  X9ia, 
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dty  «o  1867,  and  re-chtrtered  in  1887.  Tlie  majority  of  tb< 
early  settlers  came  from  the  soathem  and  border  states,  prind- 
pally  from  Missouri  and  Kentucky;  but  Subsequently  there  was 
a  large  immigration  of  New  England  and  Eastern  people,  and 
these  elements  were  stronger  in  the  population  of  Jacksonville 
than  in  any  other  city  of  southern  Illinois.  The  dty  was  a 
station  of  the  "  Underground  Railroad.*' 

JACOB  (Hebrew  yi'dqdb,  derived,  according  to  Gen.  xzv.  26, 
xzviL  36,  from  a  root  meaning  "  to  seize  the  heel  "  or  *'  sup- 
plant "),  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah  in  the  Biblical  narrative,  and 
the  father  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Jacob  and  his  twin 
brother  Esau  are  the  eponyms  of  the  Israelites  and  Edomites. 
It  was  said  of  them  that  they  would  be  two  nations,  and  that  the 
elder  would  serve  the  younger.  Esau  was  bom  first,  but  lost 
his  superiority  by  relinquishing  his  birthright,  and  Jacob  by  an 
act  of  deceit  gained  the  paternal  blessing  intended  for  Esau 
(Gen.  zxvii.,  J  and  E),^  llie  popular  view  regarding  Israel  and 
Edom  is  expressed  when  the  story  makes  Jacob  a  tcnt-dwellcr, 
and  Esau  a  hunter,  a  man  of  the  field.  But  whilst  Esau  married 
among  the  Canaanile  "  daughters  of  the  land  "  (P  in  xxvi.  34; 
nviii.  8  seq.),  Jacob  was  sent, or  (according  to  a  variant  tradition) 
fled  from  Beer-sheba,  to  take  a  wife  from  among  his  Syrian 
kinsfolk  at  Haran.  On  the  way  he  received  a  revelation  at 
Bethel  ("  house  of  God  ")  promising  to  him  and  to  his  descen- 
dant* the  whole  extent  of  the  land.  The  beautiful  story  of 
Jacob's  fortunes  at  Haran  is  among  the  best  examples  of  Hebrew 
narrative:  how  he  served  seven  years  for  Rachel,  "  and  they 
seemed  a  few  days  for  the  love  he  had  to  her,"  and  was  tricked 
by  receiving  the  elder  sisur  Leah,  and  how  he  served  yet  another 
seven  years,  and  at  last'won  his  love.  The  patriarch's  increasing 
wealth  caused  him  to  incur  the  jealousy  of  his  father-in-law, 
Laban,  aed  he  was  forced  to  flee  in  secret  with  his  family.  They 
were  overtaken  at  Gilead,'  whose  name  (interpreted  "  heap  of 
wttneaa  ")  is  explained  by  the  covenant  into  which  Jacob  and 
Laban  entered  (xxxi.  47  sqq.).  Passing  Mabanaim  ("  camps  "), 
where  he  saw  the  camps  of  (jod,  Jacob  sent  to  Esau  with  friendly 
overtures.  At  the  Jabbok  he  wrestled  with  a  divine  being  and 
prevailed  (cf.  Hos.  xii.  3  sqq.).  hence  he  called  the  place  Peniel 
or  Penuel  ("  the  face  of  God  ");  and  received  the  new  name 
Israel.  He  then  effected  an  unexpected  reconciliation  with 
Esau,  passed  to  Succoth,  where  he  built  "  booths  "  for  his  cattle 
(hence  its  name),  and  reached  Shechem.  Here  he  purchased 
ground  from  the  clan  Hamor  (cf.  Judg.  ix.  28),  and  erected  an 
altar  to  "  God  (£1)  the  God  of  Israel."  This  was  the  scene  of  the 
rape  of  Dinah  and  of  the  attack  of  Simeon  and  Levi  which  led 
to  their  ruin  (xxxiv.;  see  Dan,  Levites,  Simeon).  Thence 
Jacob  went  down  south  to  Bethel,  where  he  received  a  divine 
revelation  (P),  similar  to  that  recorded  by  the  eariier  narrator 
(J),  and  was  called  Israel  (xxxv.  9-13,15).  Here  Deborah, 
Rebekah *s  nurse,  died,  on  the  way  to  Ephralh.  Rachel  died  in 
giving  birih  to  Benjamin  (<?».).  and  further  south  Reuben  was 
guilty  of  a  grave  offence  (cf.  xlix.  4).  According  to  P,  Jacob 
came  to  Hebron,  and  it  was  at  this  juncture  that  Jacob  and  Esau 
separated  (a  second  time)  and  the  latter  removed  to  Mount  Scir 
(xxxvi.  6  sqq.;  cf.  the  parallel  in  xiii.  5  sqq.).  Compelled  by 
drcumstances,  described  with  much  fullness  and  vividness, 
Jacob  ultimately  migrated  to  Egypt,  receiving  on  the  way  the 
promise  that  God  would  make  of  him  a  great  nation,  which 
should  come  again  out  of  Egypt  (sec  Joseph).  After  an  inter- 
view with  the  Pharaoh  (recorded  only  by  P,  xlvii.  5-1 1),  he 
dwelt  with  his  sons  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  as  his  death  drew 
near  pronounced  a  formal  benediction  upon  the  two  sons  of 
Joseph  (Manasseh  and  Ephraim),  intentionally  exalting  the 
yoimger.  Then  he  summoned  all  the  "  sons  "  to  gather  round 
his  bc«d,  and  told  them  "what  shall  befall  in  the  latter  days" 
(xUx.).  He  died  at  the  age  of  147  (so  P),  and  permission  was 
given  to  carry  his  body  to  Canaan  to  be  buried. 

'  For  the  symbols  J,  E,  P,  as  r«prds  the  sourcea  of  the  book  gjf 
Genesis,  see  Censsis;  Bible  Old  Test.  Criticism. 

*  Since  it  is  some  300  m  from  Haran  to  Gilead  it  is  probable  that 
Laban's  home,^  only  seven  days'  journey  distant,  was  nearer  Gilead 
than  the  current  tradition  allows  (Cjen.  xxxi.  72  iqq.)* 
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These  narratives  are  fuU  of  mudi  valuable  evidence  regarding 
marriage  customs,  pastoral  life  and  duties,  popular  beliefs  and 
traditions,  and  are  evidently  typical  of  what  was  currently  re- 
tailed. Their  historical  value  has  been  variously  estimated. 
The  name  existed  long  before  the  traditional  date  of  Jacob,  and 
the  Egyptian  phonetic  equivalent  of  Jacob-el  (d.Isra-el,  Ishma-d) 
appears  to  be  the  name  of  a  district  of  central  Palestine  (or 
possibly  east  of  Jordon)  about  1500  B.C.  But  the  stories  in 
their  present  form  are  very  much  later.  The  dose  relation 
between  Jacob  and  Aramaeans  confirms  the  view  that  some 
of  the  tribes  of  Israd  were  partly  of  Aramaean  origin;  his 
entrance  into  Pakstine  from  beyond  the  Jordan  is  paralld  to 
Joshua's  invasion  at  the  head  of  the  Israelites;  and  his  previous 
journey  from  the  south  finds  independent  support  in  traditions 
of  another  distinct  movement  from  this  quarter.  Consequently, 
it  would  appear  that  these  extremely  elevated  and  richly  deve- 
loped narratives  of  Jacob-Israel  embody,  among  a  number  of 
other  features,  a  recollection  of  two  distinct  traditions  of  migra- 
tion which  became  fused  among  the  Israelites.  See  further 
Genesis;  Jews.  (S.  A.  C.) 

JACOB,  JOHN  (1812-1858),  Indian  soldier  and  administrator, 
was  bom  on  the  nth  of  January  181 2,  educated  at  Addiscombe, 
and  entered  the  Bombay  artillery  in  1828.  He  senred  in  the 
first  Afghan  War  under  Sir  John  Keane,  and  afterwards  led  his 
regiment  with  distinction  at  the  battles  of  Meeanee.Shahdadpur, 
and  Umaricot;  but  it  is  as  commandant  of  the  Sind  Horse  and 
political  superintendent  of  Upper  Smd  that  bewas  chiefly  famous. 
He  was  the  padficator  of  the  Smd  frontier,  reducing  the  tribes 
to  quietude  as  much  by  his  commanding  personality  as  by  his 
ubiquitous  military  measures.  In  1853  he  foretold  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  saying: "  There  is  more  danger  to  our  Indian  empire  from 
the  state  of  the  Bengal  army,  from  the  feeling  which  there  exists 
between  the  native  and  the  European,  and  thence  spreads 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  than  from  all 
other  causes  combined.  Let  government  look  to  this;  it  is  a 
serious  and  most  important  truth  ";  but  he  was  only  rebuked  by 
Lord  Dalhousic  for  his  pains.  He  was  a  friend  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier  and  Sir  James  Outram,  and  resembled  them  in  his  out- 
spoken criticisms  and  independence  of  authority.  He  died  at 
the  ea^^y  age  of  46  of  brain  fever,  brought  on  by  excessive  heat 
and  overwork.  The  town  of  Jacobabad,  which  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  hottest  place  in  India,  is  named  after  him. 

See  A.  I.  Shand,  Central  John  Jacob  (1900). 

JACOB  BEN  ASHER  (1280-1340),  codifier  of  Jewish  law,  was 
bom  in  Germany  and  died  in  Toledo.  A  son  of  Asher  ben 
Yehiel  (f.v.),  Jacob  helped  to  re-introduce  the  older  daborate 
method  of  legal  casubtry  which  had  been  overthrown  by 
Maimonides  {q.v ).  The  Asheri  family  suffered  great  privations 
but  remained  faithful  m  their  devotion  to  the  Talmud.  Jacob 
ben  Asher  is  known  as  the  Ba'al  haHurim  (literally  "  Master  of 
the  Rows  ")  from  his  chief  work,  the  four  furim  or  Rows  (the 
title  is  derived  from  the  four  7<<Wm  or  rows  of  jewels  in  the 
High  Priest's  breastplate).  In  this  work  Jacob  ben  Asher 
codified  Rabbinic  law  on  ethics  and  ritual,  and  it  remained  a 
standard  work  of  reference  until  it  was  edited  with  a  commentary 
by  Joseph  (Jaro,  who  afterwards  simplified  the  code  into  the 
more  popular  Shulhan  Aruch.  Jacob  also  wrote  two  commen- 
taries on  the  Pentateuch. 

See  Graetz,  History  ef  the  Jews  (Eng.  trans.),vol  iv.  ch.  iil. :  Wdss, 
Dor  dor  wt-4orashav,  v.  118-123.  (I.  A.) 

JACOB  OF  EDESSA,  who  ranks  with  Barhebraeus  as  the  most 
distinguished  for  scholarship  among  Syriac  writers,"  was  bom  at 
'£n-debh&  in  the  province  of  Antioch,  probably  about  a.d.  640. 
From  the  trustworthy  account  of  his  life  by  Barhebraeus  ijCkron. 
Ecdes.  i.  289)  we  leara  that  h6  studied  first  at  the  famous  mon- 
astery of  Ken-neshr€  (on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  opposite 
Jer&bis)  and  afterwards  at  Alexandria,  which  had  of  course  been 

•  "  In  the  literature  of  his  country  Jacob  holds  much  the  same 
place  as  Jerome  among  the  Latin  fathers  "  (Wright,  Short  Hist,  of 
Syr.  LU.  p.  143)*  ^^  ^        2a 
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for  some  time  in  the  h^nds  of  the  Moslems.*  On  his  return  he 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Edessa  by  his  friend  Atbanasius  II.  (of 
Balad),  probably  in  684,'  but  held  this  office  only  for  three  or 
four  years,  as  the  clergy  withstood  his  strict  enforcement  of  the 
Church  canons  and  he  was  not  supported  by  Julian,  the  successor 
of  Athanasius  in  the  patriarchate.  Accordingly,  having  in 
anger  publicly  burnt  a  copy  of  the  canons  in  front  of  Julian's 
residence,  Jacob  retired  to  the  monastery  of  RaisQm  near 
Samoslta,  and  from  there  to  the  monastery  of  Eusebh6nft,' 
where  for  eleven  years  he  taught  the  Psalms  and  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  in  Greek.  But  towards  the  close  of  this  period 
he  again  encountered  opposition,  this  time  from  monks  **  who 
hated  the  Greeks,"  and  so  proceeded  to  the  great  convent  of 
Tcil  'Adda  or  Teleda  (?  modem  TelUdi,  N.  W.  of  Aleppo),  where 
he  spent  nine  years  in  revising  and  emending  the  Peshitta  version 
of  the  Old  Tesument  by  the  help  of  the  various  Greek  versions. 
He  was  finally  recalled  to  the  bishopric  of  Edessa  in  708,  but 
died  four  months  later,  on  the  5tb  of  June. 

In  docinne  Jjcob  waa  undaubtc^ly  Moao)"jhysiit+*  Of  the  viary 
Lirg,?  number  of  h.ii'  wark^,  whkli  arc  mo^lly  in  |jrL>K!i  not  inany  htivc 
ai  yet  been  nutilisheiij  but  mych  ^nfoririiiilton  wiiiy  be  f^r\*^-'-:.i  from 
A^M-mani'ft  BibUctAica  OneKlalis  and  WriF^hiV  Cataif,  iac 

MSS   in  iht  Bftitik  MMSfuin,     [1}  Or  the  Syrnkc  Ul  '  ;nt 

Jj.ccj'ii  pri^diicejj  ub^t  VVrij^ht  c^lla  "'  a,  curiam  cdoctic  ut  ,...  >rk 
Icj-t,'*  qI  which  five  voliimts  gurvLvi;  in  Eofonc  {VVricht'a  Cu.'  .■<  ^ue 
3S),  n  Wis  "  tht  Ia$t  aUempi  at  i  revUinn  m  iht  CJiJ  TcstanTuni  in 
the  Mof^qphyeite  Church."  Jat>sib  wai  al<ci  thp  chief  founder  ^jI  r,hc 
Svnac  MiM^fiiih  atncrd^  tht  Mooophyftilt^,  which  pr^ucod  such 
MSS.  35  the  one  (VaE.  thuJ  <iei.criti«Mi  by  Wi^etnari  in  Jin/'af  iyname, 
part  liL  {i}  Jjcob  V(i^  the  jauthor  buth  af  coromtntjnc*  and  of 
K holla  on  t  he  sacred  books ;  of  t  Iicse  ^ficci men* a rt  £iven  by  Aisemani 
and  Wrigtil.  Th*y  WffC  Ujftly  quo*i?*.l  by  blcr  tommcniaiors,  who 
often  refer  to  Jacob  4S  "  the  imerpreter  <>/  the  Srf>pi;ynp4."  With 
the  cDfnnientarics  ma.^  be  mitfitio>m'd  bj»  lUMafiemtmn,  4>c  treatise 
on  the  til  ddyi  ot  creation,  MSS^  of  which  e*:rsi  ai  Ixiden  and  at 
Lyon*.  It  was  his  latent  work,  and  King  left  inrcimplcte  was 
finished  by  hi*  fnicnrf  George  ihe  bi^hnj^  of  \hf  Ar.i  "       mg 

apocrypha,  the  liuiory  ©/  iii€  Rttki^hiits  coinpo^'d  by  .  vas 

toniUtcd  itom  Grcv'k  into  Symc  by  Jacob   |,\Vngl/'  \u£ 

1 1  ^,  find  Nao  in  Re^ut  scmitique  vi.  J 6^*  vii,  54,  nd^  on 

hi*  beco  (TLiide  above  of  Jacnb**  SECiI  oa  bchiiU  of  1  cal 

cjinom^     In  his  letter  to  the  f>ri«t  Addai  we  poq$»s  n  ■  of 

c^noru  fpom  hi*  pen,  given  in  the  fonm  of  aaiwer*  to  A^jnji .  ■  ,cs^ 
twns.  Thiaw  were  idhiA  by  L«ienrdi^  iji  RtHquiae  jitrii  i<:cl. 
sjrriace,  pp.  lij  *<iq-  ariJ  Laimy  in  Dissert,  jpp,  gfi  sqq,  Addii?  (lal 
eanon'^  wert;  pven  in  Wriuhi's  JVtfJy/tf*  ryrtacne.  The  whok  tmvc 
been  tranvlated  and  e^ipoondcd  by  Kayscr,  Die  Canonet  Jaicbs  ion 
Edei^a  i(Leipiig,  ]8&&)«  (4}  J^eob  made  uiaoy  coniribuiiom'S  to 
Syriac  Ittutw,  both  oriEifliai  and  transbted  (Wright  Skjrt  fhst. 
p.  t^$v!q,}.  (SiTo  philowsphicaMitcratufchiiGhreforipfi*!  tonf'Tilm- 
ium  Was  bis  EwtAfVi^iVn,  a  trad  on  philosophical  IconB  (Wf*-!  t's 
Catsilffgue  ij«4>.  The  tran9l;^t[on9  of  works  of  Aii^totle  which  h  ivc 
been  ■ttributed  to  him  are  probably  by  other  handi  (Wright,  > 'of/ 
iliii.  p.  1 4<i) :  Ouv^al ,  Litfcrat u r^wyna^tif,  pp.  2 « ,  2$^),  The  i n  m ' ise 
i>*  catiia  ommum  ccHJaram.,  which  wa?  tht;  wort  of  a  bishop  of  iL>k  -sa, 
w»»  tcrmcriy  attributed  to  Jacob;  but  the  ;publicaiion  of  tin:  v^Siole 
by  Kay*,cr  *■  has  made  ft  clc^r  that  the  trc^tts^e  i«.  of  rruch  birr  ■'  ttc. 
(fi)  An  imFK}rtam  hi'itorical  work  b>^  Jacob — a  Chrmfick  in  continua- 
tion of  that  of  Eu»biu»— hd*  unfortunatfly  perished  all  escepl  a  lew 
leives.  or  thr&e  a  full  ajccount  U  given  in  Wright's  Caiaiogue  1062. 
(?)  Jvroh't  f.Tm':  imung  lii^  tiiurirr>ni*vn  re^T-s  mo-.l  fif  ml  on  his 
h\  :.-■].-..    r  ^h, 

on  oyiido  wiiax^iu^l.y  \i#Uwii«i<.%i  i.y  i  iiutiy^  m  Lwi^Jw^i  a^^.  -nd 
by  Martin  in  Paris  the  same  year)  he  sets  forth  the  importance 
01  fidelity  by  scribes  in  the  copying  of  minutiae  of  spelling.  In  his 
grammar  *  (of  which  only  some  fragments  remain),  while  expressing 


>  Mcrx  infers  that  the  fact  of  Jacob's  going  to  Alexandria  as  a 
student  tells  against  the  view  that  the  Arabs  burned  the  great  library 
^Hist.  artis  gramm.  apud  Syros,  p.  35).  On  this  question  cf.  Krehl 
m  AtU  del  iv.  congr.  inUrnaz.  degti  Orienlalisti  (Florence,  1880), 
pp.  433  sqq. 

'  Pseudo-DIonysius  of  Tell-Mahre  says  677;  but  Athanasius  was 
patriarch  only  681-687. 

■  According  to  Mcrx  (op.  cit.  p.  43)  this  may  be  the  celebrated 
convent  of  Eusebius  near  Apamca. 

*  Assemani  tried  hard  to  prove  him  orthodox  {B.O.  i.  470  sqq.) 
but  changed  his  opinion  on  reading  his  biography  by  Barhcbraeus 
(ib.  ii.  337).     See  especially  Lamy,  Diiserl.de  Syroruptfide.po.  2o6saq. 

•  Text  at  Leipzig  1889  (Das  Buck  der  Erkenntntss  dir  IVahrheit  oder 
der  Ursache alter  LVsacAen):  translation  (posthumously)  at  Strassburg 

•The  surviving  fragments  were  published  by  Wright  (London. 
187 1)  and  by  Merx,  op.  cii.  p.  73  sqq.  of  Syriac  text. 


kks  sense  of  the  disadvantage  under  which  Syriac  labours  through 
its  alphabet  contaimng  only  consonants,  he  dechned  to  introduce 
a  general  system  of  vowel-signs,  lest  the  change  should  contribute 
to  the  neglect  and  loss  of  the  older  books  written  without  vowels. 
At  the  same  time  he  invented,  by  adaptation  of  the  Greek  vowels, 
such  a  system  of  signs  as  might  serve  for  purposes  of  grammatical 
exposition,  and  elaborated  the  rules  by  which  certain  consonants 
serve  to  indicate  vowels.  He  also  systematiaed  and  extended 
the  use  of  diacritical  points.  It  b  still  a  moot  question  how  far 
Jacob  IS  to  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  five  vowel-stgns  derived 
From  Greek  which  soon  after  came  into  use  among  the  Jacobites.' 
In  any  case  he  made  the  most  important  contribution  to  Syriac 
grammar  down  to  the  lime  of  Barhcbraeus.  (8)  As  a  translator 
Jacob's  greatest  achievement  was  his  Syriac  version  of  the  Homiliat 
eathedraJes  of  Scverus,  the  monophysite  patriarch  of  Antioch 
(512-518.  535-536).  This  important  collection  is  now  in  part  known 
to  us  by  E.  W.  Brooks's  edition  and  translation  of  the  oth  book  of 
selected  epistles  of  Severus.  according  to  another  Syriac  version  made 
by  Athanasius  of  Niiibis  in  669.  (9). A  large  number  of  letters  by 
Jacob  to  various  correspondents  have  been  found  in  various  MSS 
Besides  those  on  the  canon  law  to  Addai.  and  on  grammar  to  George 
of  S^rOgh  referred  to  above,  there  are  others  dealing  with  doctrine, 
liturgy.  &c.     A  few  are  in  verse. 

Jacob  impresses  the  modern  reader  mainly  as  an  educator  of  his 
countrymen,  and  particularly  of  the  clergy.  His  writings  lack  the 
fervid  rhetoric  and  graceful  style  of  such  authors  as  Isaac  of  Antioch. 
Jacob  of  SgrQgh  and  Phibxenus  of  Mabbog.  But  judged  by  the 
standard  of  his  time  he  shows  the  qualities  of  a  truly  scientific 
theologian  and  scholar.  (N.  M.) 

JACOB  OF  JttTERBOGK  (c.  1381-146$),  monk  and  theologian. 
Benedict  Stolzcnhagen,  known  in  religion  as  Jacob,  was  bom  at 
Jtiterbogk  in  Brandenburg  of  poor  peasant  stock.  He  became 
a  Cistercian  at  the  monastery  of  Paradiz  in  Poland,  and  was  sent 
by  the  abbot  to  the  university  of  Cracow,  where  he  became 
master  in  philosophy  and  doctor  of  theology.  He  returned  to 
his  monastery,  of  which  he  became  abbot.  In  1441,  however,  dis- 
contented with  the  absence  of  strict  discipline  in  his  community, 
he  obtained  the  leave  of  the  papal  legate  at  the  council  of  Basel 
to  transfer  himself  to  the  Carthusians,  entering  the  monastery 
of  Salvatorberg  near  Erfurt,  of  which  he  became  prior.  He 
lectured  on  theology  at  the  university  of  Erfurt,  of  which  he  was 
rector  in  1455.    He  died  on  the  3oih  of  April  1465. 

Jacob's  main  preoccupation  was  the  reform  of  monastic  life,  the 
grave  disorders  of  which  he  deplored,  and  Co  this  end  he  wrote  his 
Petitiones  reltgtosorum  pro  reformattone  sut  status.  Another  work, 
De  negligentia  pradatorum,  was  directed  against  the  neglect  of  their 
duties  by  the  higher  clergy,  and  he  addressed  a  petition  for  the  re- 
form of  the  church  {Adrisamentum  pro  reformattone  ecclesiae)  to  Pope 
Nicholas  V  This  having  no  elTcct,  he  issued  the  most  outspoken  of 
his  works,  De  seplem  eccUstae  slaitbus,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  work 
of  the  reforming  councils  of  his  time,  and,  without  touching  the 
question  of  doctrine,  championed  a  drastic  reform  of  life  and  practice 
of  the  church  on  the  lines  laid  down  at  Constance  and  Basel. 

His  principal  works  are  collected  in  Walch.  Montmenta  med  aev. 
I.  and  ii  (I7S7'  I77>).  and  Engelbert  Klupfel,  Vetus  btbliotbeca  ecdes, 
(Freiburg-im-Breisgau,  1780). 

JACOB  OP  SSrOGH,  one  of  the  best  Syriac  authors,  named  by 
one  of  his  biographers  "  the  flute  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  harp 
of  the  believing  church,"  w.is  bom  in  451  at  Kurtam,  a  village 
on  the  Euphrates  to  the  west  of  I^arran,  and  was  probably  edu- 
cated at  Edessa.  At  an  early  age  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  countrymen  by  his  piety  and  his  literary  gifts,  and  entered  on 
the  composition  of  the  long  series  of  metrical  homilies  on  religious 
themes  which  formed  the  great  work  of  his  life.  Having  been 
ordained  to  the  priesthood,  he  became  periodeutes  or  episcopal 
visitor  of  ^aura,  in  S^rOgh,  not  far  from  his  birthplace.  His 
tenure  of  this  office  extended  over  a  tone  of  great  trouble  to  the 
Christian  population  of  Mesopotamia,  due  to  the  fierce  war 
carried  on  by  Kavadh  II.  of  Persia  within  the  Roman  borders. 
When  on  the  10th  of  January  503  Amid  was  captured  by  the 
Persians  after  a  three  months'  siege  and  all  its  citizens  put  to  the 
sword  or  carried  captive,  a  panic  seized  the  whole  district,  and 
the  Christian  inhabitants  of  many  neighbouring  cities  planned 

*  An  affirmative  answer  is  given  by  Wiseman  {Horae  syr.  pp.  181-8) 
and  Wright  (Catalogue  1168;  Fragm.  of  the  Sy^ae  Crammar  of  Jacch 
of  Edessa,  preface ;  5Aor/  Hist.  p.  151  seq).  But  Martin  (in  Jour.  As. 
May-June  1869.  pp.  456 sqq.).  Duval  (Urammaire  syriaque,  p.  71)  and 
Merx(o^.nf.  p.  50)areof  thcoppositcoj^tnion.  Thedateortheintr»> 
duction  of  the  seven  Nestorian  vowel-signs  is  also  uncertain. 
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to  leave  their  homes  and  flee  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates. 
They  were  recalled  to  a  more  courageous  frame  of  mind  by  the 
letters  of  Jacob.'  In  519,  at  the  age  of  68,  Jacob  was  made 
bishop  of  Batndn,  another  town  in  the  district  of  S&rugh,  but 
only  lived  till  November  531. 

From  the  various  extant  accounts  of  Jacob's  life  and  from  the 
number  of  his  known  works,  we  gather  that  his  literary  activity 
was  unceasing.  According  to  Barhebraeus  (Chron.  Eccles.  i.  191)  he 
employed  70  amanuenses  and  wrote  in  all  760  metrical  homiu'es, 
besides  expositions,  letters  and  hyra^'  cf  ri'Tcrrnt  -r—  Cf  his' 
merits  as  a  writer  and  jjoct  we  are  ,  >m 

P.  Bedian's  excellent  edition  of  select-  >1  racukiit  tiairuiiL'^,  '^■■i  s^  I  ich 
four  volumes  havealready  appeared  (Piirt^  I905-i9oflj,ciiti(riiriin,j  146 
pieces.*  They  arc  written  throughout  in  dtKlpcj^ythbic  mci  r^ ,  nnd 
those  published  deal  mainly  with  bibiical  themes,  thoki^^h  thrrc  are 
also  poems  on  such  subjects  as  the  de.ii  N^  ol  Chriitma  ma-rtyn,  the 
fall  of  the  idols,  the  council  of  Nicaea,  Sc'  Of  Jacob '■  prow  works, 
which  are  not  nearly  so  numerous,  the  nau  jnrere^ting  are?  hjs  let  lets. 
which  throw  light  upon  some  of  the  .jvfms  cf  hu  time  and  reveal 
his  attachment  to  the  Monophysite  dt'ctrine  whtdi  w^a  thtn  ftrug- 
eling  for  supremacy  in  the  Syrian  chsifthcs,  and  parlkubrtv  at 
Edessa.  over  the  opposite  teaching  of  Nc^toHus/  (^'  ^4  ) 

JACOBA,  or  Jacqueline  (1401-1436),  countess  of  Holland, 
was  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  William,  duke  of  Bavaria 
and  count  of  Holland,  2Ureland  and  Hainaut.  She  was  married 
as  a  child  to  John,  duke  of  Touraine,  second  son  of  Charles  VI., 
king  of  France,  who  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Louis 
became  dauphin.  John  of  Touraine  died  in  April  1417,  and  two 
months  afterwards  Jacoba  lost  her  father.  Acknowledged  as 
sovereign  in  Holland  and  Zeeland,  Jacoba  was  opposed  by  her 
nnde  John  of  Bavaria,  bishop  of  Li^ge.  She  had  the  support  of 
the  Hook  faction  in  Holland.  Meanwhile  she  had  been  married 
in  14 18  by  her  uncle,  John  the  Fearless,  duke  of  Burgundy,  to 
her  cousin  John  IV.,  duke  of  Brabant.  By  the  mediation  of 
John  the  Fearless,  a  treaty  of  partition  was  concluded  in  141 9 
between  Jacoba  and  John  of  Bavaria;  but  it  was  merely  a  truce, 
and  the  contest  between  uncle  and  niece  soon  began  again  and 
continued  with  varying  success.  In  1410  Jacoba  fled  to  England^ 
and  there,  declaring  that  her  marriage  with  John  of  Brabant  was 
illegal,  she  contracted  a  marriage  with  Humphrey,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  in  1422.  Two  years  later  Jacoba,  with  Humphrey, 
invaded  Holland,  where  she  was  now  opposed  by  her  former 
husband,  John  of  Brabant,  John  of  Bavaria  having  died  of 
poison.  In  1425  Humphrey  deserted  his  wife,  who  found  Herself 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  with  her  cousin,  Philip  V.,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, to  whom  she  had  to  submit,  and  she  was  imprisoned  in 
the  castle  of  Ghent.  John  of  Brabant  now  mortgaged  the  two 
counties  of  Holland  and  Zeeland  to  PhiUp,  who  assumed  their 
protectorate.  Jacoba,  however,  escaped  from  prison  in  dis- 
guise,  and  for  three  years  struggled  gallantly  to  inaintain  herself 
in  Holland  against  the  united  efforts  of  Philip  of  Burgundy  and 
John  of  Brabant,  and  met  at  first  with  success.  The  death  of  the 
weak  John  of  Brabant  (April  1427)  freed  the  countess  from  her 
quondam  husband;  but  nevertheless  the  pope  pronounced 
Jacoba's  marriage  with  Humphrey  illegal,  and  Philip,  putting 
out  his  full  strength,  broke  down  all  opposition.  By  a  treaty, 
made  in  July  1428,  Jacoba  was  left  nominally  countess,  but  Philip 
was  to  administer  the  government  of  Holland,  Zeeland  and 
Hainaia,  and  was  declared  heir  in  case  Jacoba  should  die  without 
children.  Two  years  later  Philip  mortgaged  Holland  and  Zeeland 
to  the  Borselcn  family,  of  which  Francis,  lord  of  Borselen,  was  the 
head.  Jacoba  now  made  her  hist  effort.  In  1432  she  secretly 
married  Francis  of  Borselen,  and  endeavoured  to  foment  a  rising 
in  Holland  against  the  Burgundian  rule.  Philip  inyaded  the  coun> 
try,  however,  and  threw  Borselen  into  prison.  Only  on  condition 
that  Jacoba  abdicated  her  three  countships  in  his  favour  would 
be  allow  her  liberty  and  recognize  her  marriajge  with  Borselen. 

*  See  the  contemporary  Chronicle  called  that  of  Joshua  the  Stylite. 
chap.  54. 

*  Assemani  {Bibl.  Orient,  i.  305-339)  enumerates  231  which  he  had 
seen  in  MSS. 

*Some  other  historical  poems  M.  Bedjan  has  not  seen  fit  to 
publish,  on  account  of  their  unreliable  and  legendary  character 
(vol.  i.  p.  ix.  of  preface). 

*A  full  list  01  the  older  editions  of  works  by  Jacob  is  given  by 
Wright  in  Short  History  of  Syriac  Literature,  pp.  68- 7J. 
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She  submitted  in  April  1432,  retained  her  title  of  duchess  in 
Bavaria,  and  lived  on  her  husband's  estates  in  retirement.  She 
died  on  the  9th  of  October  1436,  leaving  00  children. 

BiBLlOGRAPnv. — F.  von  Ldher.  Jakobia  von  Bayem  und  ihre  Zeit 
(a  vols.,  NOrdlingen.  1862-1869).  W.  I.  F.  Nuyeas,  Jacoba  van  Betertn 
lera,  1873);  A.  voo  Ovcrstratcn, 


en  de  eerste  hetjt  der  X  V.  eeuw  (Haarl    .. 
Jacoba  van  Beteren  (Amsterdam,  1790). 


(G.  E.) 


JACOBABAO,  a  town  of  British  India,  the  administrative 
headquarters  of  the  Upper  Sind  frontier  district  in  Bombay; 
with  a  station  on  the  (^tta  branch  of  the  North-Westem  rail- 
^ray»  37  m*  ^rom  the  junction  at  Ruk,  on  the  main  line  Pop. 
(1901),  10,787.  It  is  famous  as  having  consistently  the  higb^ 
temperature  in  India.  During  the  month  of  June  the  thermo* 
noeter  ranges  between  120''  and  127^  F.  The  town  was  founded 
on  the  site  of  the  village  of  Khangarh  in  1847  by  General 
John  Jacob,  for  many  years  commandant  of  the  Smd  Horse, 
who  died  here  in  1858.  It  has  cantonments  for  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment,  with  acounmodation  for  caravans  from  Central  Asia.  It 
is  watered  by  two  canals.  An  annual  borse  show  is  held  in 
January 

JACOBEAN  STYLE,  the  name  given  to  the  second  phase  of 
the  early  Renaissance  architecture  in  England,  following  the 
Eliaabethan  style.  Although  the  term  is  generally  employed 
of  the  style  which  prevailed  in  England  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  17th  century,  its  peculiar  decadent  detail  will  be  found 
nearly  twenty  yc&rs  earlier  at  WolUiton  Hall,  Nottinghamshire, 
and  in  Oxfond  and  Cambridge  examples  exist  up  to  2660,  «x>t- 
withstanding  the  introduction  of  the  purer  Italian  style  by 
Inigo  Jones  in  1619  at  Whitehall.  Already  during  Queen 
£li2abd.h's  reign  reproductions  of  the  chissic  orders  had  found 
their  way  mto  English  architecture,  based  frequently  upon  John 
Sfaute's  The  First  and  Chief  Grounds  of  Architeclwre^  published  in 
1563,  with  two  other  editions  in  1579  and  1584.  In  1577,  three 
years  before  the  commencement  of  WoUaton  Hall,  a  copybook 
of  the  orders  was  brought  out  in  Antwerp  by  Jan  Vredeman  de 
Vries.  Though  nominally  based  on  the  description  of  the  orden 
by  Vitruvius,  the  author  indulged  freely  not  only  in  his  rendering 
of  them,  but  in  suggestions  of  his  own,  showing  how  the  orders 
might  be  employed  in  various  buildings.  Those  suggestions 
were  ti  a  nx>st  decadent  type,  so  that  even  the  author  deemed  it 
advisable  to  publish  a  letter  from  a  canon  of  the  Church,  stating 
that  there  was  nothing  in  his  architectural  designs  which  was 
contrary  to  religion.  It  is  to  publications  of  this  kiiid  that 
Jacobean  architecture  owes  the  perversion  of  its  forms  and  the 
introduction  of  strap  work  and  pierced  cresttngs,  which  appear 
for  the  first  time  at  WoUaton  (1580)^  at  BramshiU,  Hampshire 
(1607-1612),  and  in  Holland  House,  Kensington  (1624),  it 
teceivea  its  fullest  development.  (R.  P.  S.) 

JAOOBI,  FRIBDRICH  HBDIRICH  (1743-1819),  German 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  DUsseidorf  on  the  2sth  of  January  r743. 
The  second  son  of  a  wealthy  sugar  merchant  near  Dtisseldorf, 
he t was  educated  for  a  commercial  career.  Of  a  retiring,  medita* 
dve  disposition,  Jacobi  associated  himself  at  Geneva  mainly 
with  the  literary  and  scientific  circle  of  which  the  most  prominent 
member  Was  Lesage.  He  studied  closely  the  works  of  Charies 
Bonnet,  and  the  political  ideas  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire.  In 
1763  he  was  called  back  to  Dtisseldorf,  and  in  the  following  year 
be  married  and  took  over  the  management  of  his  father's  busi* 
ness.  After  a  short  period  he  gave  up  his  commercial  career, 
and  in  1770  became  a  member  of  the  council  for  the  duchies  of 
jUlich  and  Berg,  in  which  capacity  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  ability  in  financial  affairs,  and  his  xeal  in  social  reform. 
Jacobi  kept  tip  bis  interest  in  literary  and  philosophic  matters 
by  an  extensive  correspondence,  and  his  mansion  at  Pempelfort, 
near  Dtisseldorf,  was  the  centre  of  a  distinguished  literary  circle 
With  C.  M.  Wieland  he  helped  to  found  a  new  literary  journal. 
Der  Teuische  Mercur,  in  which  some  of  his  earliest  writings, 
mainly  on  practical  or  economic  subjects,  were  published 
Here  too  appeared  in  part  the  first  of  his  philosophic  works, 
Edward  Allwilts  Bricfsammlung  (i  776),  a  combination  of  romance 
and  speculation.  This  was  followed  in  1779  by  Woldemar,  a 
philosophic  novel,  of  very  imperfea  structure,  but  full  of  genial 
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ideas,  and  giving  the  most  complete  picture  of  Jacobi's  method 
of  philosophizing.  In  1779  he  visited  Munich  as  member  of  the 
privy  council,  but  after  a  short  stay  there  differences  with  his 
colleagues  and  with  the  authorities  of  Bavaria  drove  him  back 
to  Peropclfort.  A  few  unimportant  tracts  on  questions  of  theo- 
retical  politics  were  followed  in  1785  by  the  work  which  first 
brought  Jacobi  into  prominence  as  a  philosopher.  A  conversation 
which  he  had  held  with  Lessing  in  1 780,  in  which  Lessing  avowed 
that  be  knew  no  philosophy,  in  the  true  sense  of  that  word,  save 
Spinozism,  led  him  to  a  protracted  study  of  Spinoza's  works. 
The  Brief e  Uber  die  Lehre  Spinozas  (1 785;  and  ed.,  much  enlarged 
and  with  important  Appemdius^  1789)  expressed  sharply  and 
dearly  Jacobi's  strenuous  objection  to  a  dogmatic  system  in 
philosophy,  and  drew  upon  him  the  vigorous  enmity  of  the 
Berlin  clique,  led  by  Moses  Mendelssohn.  Jacobi  was  ridiculed 
as  endeavouring  to  reintroduce  into  philosophy  the  antiquated 
notion  of  unreasoning  belief,  was  denounced  as  an  enemy  of 
reason,  as  a  pietist,  and  as  in  all  probability  a  Jesuit  in  disguise, 
and  was  especially  attacked  for  his  use  of  the  ambiguous  term 
"  belief."  Jacobi's  next  important  work,  David  Hume  Uber  den 
Clauben,  oder  IdeaHsmus  urtd  Realismus  (1787),  wai  an  attempt 
to  show  not  only  that  the  term  Claube  had  been  used  by  the 
most  eminent  writers  to  denote  what  he  had  empk>ycd  it  for  in 
the  Letters  on  SpinatOt  but  that  the  nature  of  the  cognition  of 
facts  as  opposed  to  the  construction  of  inferences  could  not  be 
otherwise  expressed.  In  this  writing,  and  espcdaily  in  the 
Appendix,  Jacobi  came  into  contact  with  the  critical  philosophy, 
and  subjected  the  Kantian  view  of  knowledge  to  seardiing 
examination. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  French  repubh'c  induced 
Jacobi  in  1793  to  leave  his  home  near  Dtisseldorf,  and  for  nearly 
ten  years  he  resided  in  Hobtein.  While  there  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Rdnhold  (in  whose  Beitrage,  pt  iii., 
1 80 1,  his  important  work  Obardas  Unlernehmen  des  Kriticismus, 
die  Vemunjt  zu  Verstcnde  at  bringen  was  first  published),  and 
with  Matthias  Claudius,  the  editor  of  the  Wandsbcckcr  Bote, 
During  the  same  period  the  excitement  caused  by  the  accusation 
of  atheism  brought  against  Fichte  at  Jena  led  to  the  publication 
of  Jacobi's  Letter  to  Fichte  (i  799),  in  which  he  made  more  precise 
the  relation  of  his  own  philosophic  principles  to  theology. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  Germany,  Jacobi  received  a  call  to 
Munich  in  connexion  with  the  new  academy  of  sdenccs  just 
founded  there.  The  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  fortune 
induced  him  to  accept  this  offer;  he  settled  in  Munich  in  1804, 
and  in  1 807  became  president  of  the  academy.  In  1 8 1  x  appeared 
his  last  philosophic  work,  directed  against  Schelling  specially 
( Von  den  gdUlichen  Dingen  und  ikrer  Offenbanmg),  the  first  part 
of  which,  a  review  of  the  IVandsbecker  Bote,  had  been  written  in 
1798.  A  bitter  reply  from  Schelling  was  left  without  answer  by 
Jacobi,  but  gave  rise  to  an  animated  controversy  in  which  Fries 
and  Baader  took  prominent  part.  In  181 2  Jacobi  retired  from 
the  office  of  president,  and  began  to  prepare  a  collected  edition 
of  his  works.  He  died  before  this  was  completed,  on  the  lolh 
of  March  1819.  The  edition  of  his  writings  was  continued  by 
his  friend  F.  K6ppcn,  and  was  completed  in  1825.  The  works 
fill  six  volumes,  of  which  the  fourth  is  in  three  parts.  To  the 
second  is  prefixed  an  introduction  by  Jacobi,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  an  introduction  to  his  philosophy.  The  fourth  volume  has 
also  an  important  preface. 

The  philosophy  of  Jacobi  is  essentially  unsjrstematic.  A  certain 
fundamental  view  which  underlies  all  his  thinking  is  brought  to  bear 
in  succession  upon  those  systematic  doctrines  which  appear  to  stand 
most  sharply  m  contradiction  to  it,  and  any  positive  philosophic 
results  are  given  only  occasionally.  The  leading  idea  of  the  whole  is 
that  of  the  complete  separation  between  understanding  and  appre- 
hension of  real  fact.  For  Jacobi  understanding,  or  the  logical  faculty, 
is  purely  formal  or  elaborative,  and  its  results  never  transcend  the 
given  material  supplied  to  it.  From  the  basis  of  immediate  experi* 
ence  or  perception  thought  proceeds  by  comparison  and  abstraction, 
establishing  connexions  among  facts,  but  remaining  in  its  nature 
mediate  and  finite.  The  principle  of  reason  and  consequent,  the 
necessity  of  thinking  each  given  fact  of  perception  as  conditioned, 
impels  understanding  towards  an  endless  series  of  identical  proposi* 
tioos,  the  records  of  successive  comparisons  and  abstractions.    The 
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and  4uauii(.d!  lacij  lu  ihc  more  general  aiid  abstract  conditions,  we 
bnd  ourselves,  not  in  the  notion  of  an  active,  intelligent  creator 
of  the  system  of  things,  but  in  the  notion  of  an  all-comprchrn- 
sive,  indeterminate  Nature,  devoid  of  will  or  intelligence  Our 
unconditioned  is  either  a  pure  ubstrttctum,  or  cIm  the  impossible 
notion  of  a  completed  system  of  conditions.  In  either  case  the  result 
Is  atheism,  and  this  result  is  necessary  if  the  demonstrative  method, 
the  method  of  understanding,  is  regarded  as  the  only  possible  means 
of  knowledge.  Moreover,  the  same  method  ineviubly  lands  ia 
fatahsm.  For,  if  the  action  of  the  human  will  is  to  be  made  intelli- 
gible to  understanding,  it  must  be  thought  as  a  conditioned  pheno- 
menon, having  its  sufficient  ground  in  preceding  circumstances  and. 
in  ultimate  abstraction,  as  the  outflow  from  nature  which  is  the  sum 
of  conditions.  But  this  is  the  fatalist  conception,  and  any  philosophy 
which  accepts  the  law  of  reason  and  consequent  as  the  essence  of 
understanding  is  fatalistic.  Thus  for  the  scientific  understanding 
therecan  be  no  Cod  and  no  liberty.  It  is  impossible  that  there  should 
be  a  God,  for  if  so  he  would  of  necessity  be  finite  But  a  finite  God. 
a  God  that  is  known,  is  no  God.  1 1  b  impossible  that  there  should  be 
liberty,  for  if  so  the  mechanical  order  of  phenomena,  by  means  of 
which  they  are  comprehensible,  would  be  disturbed,  and  we  should 
have  an  unintelligible  world,  coupled  with  the  requirement  that  it 
shall  be  understood.  Cognition,  then,  in  the  strict  sense,  occupies 
the  middle  place  between  sense  perception,  which  is  belief  ta  matters 
of  sense,  and  reason,  which  is  belief  in  sapersensuous  fact 

The  best  introduction  to  Jacobi's  philosophy  is  the  preface  to  the 
second  volume  of  the  Works,  and  Appendix  7  to  the  Letters  on 
Sptnota's  Theory.  See  also  J  Kuhn.  Jacobt  und  die  Pktlosopkte 
seiner  ZeU  (1834);  F  Deycks,  F.  H.  Jae^  tm  Verkdttnts  m  seMeii 
Zettgenosten  (i&48),  H.  Duntxer,  Freundetbilder  aus  Coeihes  Lebn 
(1853);  E.  Zirngiebl.  F.  H.  Jacohis  Leben,  DtchUn,  und  Denken, 
1867;  F.  Harms,  uber  die  Lehre  von  F^H.  Jacobi  (1876)  Jacobi's 
Ausertesener  Bnefwechsei  has  been  edited  by  F.  Roth  in  2  vols 
(1825-1827). 

JACOBI,  JOHAKN  GEORQ  (1740-1814),  German  poet,  elder 
brother  of  the  philosopher,  F.  H.  Jacobi  (i  743-1819),  was  born  at 
Dtisseldorf  on  the  2nd  of  September  1 740.  He  studied  theology 
at  GSttingcn  and  jurisprudence  at  Hclmsiedt.and  was  appointed, 
in  1766,  professor  of  philosophy  in  Halle.  In  this  year  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  J.  W.  L.  ("  Vater  ")  Gleim,  who,  attracted 
by  the  young  poet's  PoetiicMe  Versuche  (1764),  became  his 
warm  friend,  and  a  lively  literary  correspondence  ensued 
between  Gleim  in  Halberstadt  and  Jacobi  in  Halle.  In  order 
to  have  Jacobi  near  him,  Gleim  succeeded  in  procuring  for  him  a 
prebendal  stall  at  the  cathedral  of  Halberstadt  in  1769,  and  here 
Jacobi  issued  a  number  of  anacreontic  lyrics  and  sonnets.    He 
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tired,  however,  of  the  lighter  masc,  &nd  in  1774,  to  Gleim'i 
grief,  Krfi  Halberstadt,  and  for  two  years  (177^*1776)  edited  at 
Diisscldorf  the  Iris,  a  ijuarlerly  for  women  readers.  Meanwhile, 
be  wrote  many  charming  lyrics,  distinguished  by  exquisite  taste 
and  true  poetical  feeling.  In  1784  he  became  professor  of 
literature  at  the  university  of  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  a  pott 
which  he  held  Until  his  deatH  there  on  the  4th  of  January  1814. 
In  addition  to  the  earlier  Iris,  to  which  Goethe,  his  brother 
F.  H.  Jacobi,  Gleim  and  other  poets  contributed,  he  published, 
from  1803- 1 81 3,  another  periodical,  also  called  Iris,  in  which 
Klopstock,  Herder,  Jean  Paul,  Voss  and  the  brothers  Stollberg 
abo  collaborated. 

Jacobi's  Sdmmttiche  Wcrke  were  pubHshed  in  1774  (Halbcrstadl, 
t  vols.).  Other  editions  appcarccf  at  Ztirich  in  1807-1813  and  1825, 
See  Vngedrucktt  Britfi  •on  tutd  an  Jchaun  Ceorg  Jaccb$  (Sttassburr^ 
•874):  biographical  notice  by  Daniel  Jacoby  in  AUg.  Deutstk* 
Btognpkigi  Longo,  Laurtnct  SUrnt  und  Jobamn  Ceorg  Jacobi 
(Vienna.  1 898)  ^  and  Leben  J  C.  Jacobis,  von  etrum  seiner  Freunde 

(l8i2). 

JACOBI.  KARL  GUSTAV  JACOB  (1804-1851).  German 
mathematician,  was  bom  at  Potsdam,  of  Jewish  parentage,  on 
the  loth  of  December  1804,  He  studied  at  Berlin  University, 
where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1825, 
his  thesis  being  an  analytical  discussion  of  (he  theory  of  fractions. 
In  1827  be  became  extraordinary  and  in  1829  ordinary  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Kdnigsberg,  and  this  chair  he  fiUed  till  1843, 
when  be  visited  Italy  for  a  few  months  to  recruit  his  health. 
On  his  return  he  removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  lived  as  a  royal 
pensioner  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  i8th  of  February 
i8si* 

His  Investigations  in  elliptic  funetioM,  the  theory  of  which  he 
established  Hpon  quite  a  new  t»asis.  and  more  particubrly  bis 
development  of  the  theta-f unction,  as  given  in  his  great  treatise 
Fundamenta  tuna  theoriae  functionum  ettipticarum  (KdnJgsbcrg, 
1820),  and  in  later  ^pers  in  Crelle's  Joumat,  constitute  his  erandest 
analytical  discoveries.  Second  in  importance  <mly  to  these  are 
his  researches  in  differential  equations,  notably  the  theory  of  the  last 
multiplier,  which  it  fully  treated  in  his  VorUsungen  Hhfr  Dynamik, 
edited  by  R.  F.  A.  Clcbsch  (Berlin.  1866).  It  was  in  analytical 
development  that  Jacobi's  peculiar  power  mainly  lay,  and  he  made 
many  important  contributions  of  this  kind  to  other  departments 
of  mathematics,  as  a  glance  at  the  long  list  of  papers  that  were 
published  by  him  in  CreiU's  Journal  and  elsewhere  from  1826 
onwards  will  sufficiently  indicate.  He  was  one  of  the  early  founders 
of  the  theory  of  determinants:  in  particular,  he  invented  the  func- 
Clonal  determinant  formed  of  the  «■  differencial  coefficients  of  n  given 
funecions  of  n  independent  variables,  which  now  bears  his  name 
(Jacobian).  and  ^hich  has  played  an  important  part  in  many 
analytical  investigations  (see  Algebraic  Forms).  Valuable  also 
are  nis  papers  on  Abelian  transcendents,  and  his  invesri^tlons  in 
Che  theory  of  nunUwrs.  in  which  latter  department  he  mainly  sopple- 
ments  the  labours  of  K,  F.  Gauss.  The  planetary  theory  and  other 
(articular  dynamical  problems  likewise  occupied  his  attention  from 
time  to  time.  He  left  a  vast  store  of  manuscript,  portions  of  which 
have  been  published  at  intervals  in  CreUe's  Joumat.  His  other 
works  include  Commentatio  46  transfprmatioiu  inicgralis  dupiicis 
imdejiniii  informam  Umptici^tem  (1832),  Canm  arUhmetieus  (1839). 
and  Opiiscula  malhtmalica  (1846-1857).  His  CesammeUe  Werke 
(1881-1891)  were  published  by  the  Berlin  Academy. 

See  Lejeune-Dirichlet,  "  GedSchtnisrede  auf  Jacobi  **  in  the 
Abkandiungcn  det  Birliner  Ahademie  (185a). 

JACOBIHS,  THE,  the  most  famous  of  the  political  clubs  of 
the  French  Revolution.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  Club  Breton, 
which  was  established  at  Versailles  shortly  after  the  opening 
of  the  States  General  in  1789.  It  was  at  f^rst  composed  exclu- 
sively of  deputies  from  Brittany,  but  was  soon  joined  by  others 
from  various  parts  of  France,  and  counted  among  its  early 
members  Mirabcau,  Sicyds,  Bamave,  Potion,  the  AbM  Gr6goire, 
Charles  and  Alexandre  Lameth,  Robespierre,  the  due  d'Aiguillon, 
and  La  Rovelli^re-L^peaux.  At  this  tiofe  Its  meetings  were 
secret  and  little  is  known  of  What  took  place  at  them.  After 
the  6mcute  of  the  5th  and  6ih  of  October  the  club,  still  entirely 
composed  of  deputies,  followed  the  National  Assembly  to  Paris, 
where  it  rented  the  refectory  of  the  monastery  of  the^  Jacobins 
in  the  Rue  St  Honor* ,  near  the  seat  of  the  Assembly.  The  name 
"  Jacobins."  given  in  France  {o  the  Dominicans,  because  their 
iu^t  house  in  Paris  was  in  the  Rue  St  Jacques,  was  first  applied 
to  the  club  in  ridicule  by  its  enemies.    The  title  assumed  by 
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(ht  dub  itselt  after  the  proniulgatIo&  of  the  coastittiUoii  of 
1 791  *  was  SocHti  dts  amis  de  la  cpnsHtMtion  sianls  aux  Jactbim  d 
Pari$,  which  was  changed  on  the  tist  of  September  1791,  afitr 
the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  to  SocieU  des  Jacobint,  ^misdala  libtrU 
H  de  Vigciiti.  It  occupied  successively  the  ivfect*ry,  the  library, 
and  the  chapel  of  the  monastery. 

Once  transferred  lo  Paris,  the  club  underwent  rapid  modftct* 
tions.  The  first  step  was  its  expansion  by  the  admissioa  at 
members  or  associates  of  othecs  besides  deputies;  Arthur  Young 
was  so  admitted  on  the  i8th  of  January  1790.  On  the  8th  of 
February  the  society  war  formally  constituted  on  this  broader 
basis  by  the  adoption  of  the  rules  drawn  up  by  B«niave,  which 
were  issued  with  the  signature  of  the  due  d'Alguillon,  the  presi- 
dent.  The  objects  of  the  club  were  defined  as  (x)  to  discU8S«in 
advance  questions  to  be  decided  by  the  National  Assembly;  (2)  to 
work  for  the  establishnient  and  strengthening  of  the  constitution 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  preamble  (i.tf.  of  respea  for 
legally  constituted  authority  and  the  rights  of  nmn);  (3)  to 
correspond  with  other  societies  of  the  same  kind  which  should  be 
formed  in  the  realm.  At  the  same  time  the  rates  of  order  and 
forms  of  election  were  settled,  and  the  constitutk>n  of  the  club 
determined.  There  were  to  be  a  president,  ekcted  every  month, 
four  secretaries,  a  treasurer,  and  committees  elected  to  super- 
intend elections  and  presentations,  the  correspondence,  and  the 
administration  of  the  dub.  Any  member  who  by  word  Or  actk>B 
showed  that  his  principles  were  contrary  to  the  constitution  and 
the  rights  of  man  was  to  be  expelled,  a  rule  %rhich  later  on 
fadlitated  the  "  purification  "  of  the  sodety  by  the  expulsion 
of  its  more  moderate  elements.  By  the  7th  article  the  dub 
decided  to  admit  as  assodates  similar  societies  in  other  parts  of 
France  and  to  maintain  with  them  a  regular  correspondence. 

This  last  provision  was  of  far-reaching  importance.  By  the 
10th  of  August  1790  there  were  already  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  affiliated  dubs;  the  attempu  at  counter-revolution  led  to  « 
great  increase  of  their  number  in  the  spring  of  1791,  and  by  the 
close  of  the  year  the  Jacobins  had  a  network  of  branches  all  over 
France.  It  was  this  widespread  yet  highly  centrah'zed  organiza- 
tion that  gave  to  the  Jacobin  Gub  its  formidable  power. 

At  the  outset  the  Jacobin  Club  was  not  distinguished  by 
extreme  political  views.  The  somewhat  high  subscription 
confined  its  membership  to  men  of  substance,  and  to  the  list  il 
was— so  far  as  the  central  sodety  in  Paris  was  concahied^ 
composed  almost  entirely  of  professional  men,  such  as  Robes- 
pierre, or  well-to-do  bourgeois,  like  Santerre.  From  the  firsts 
however,  other  elements  were  present.  Besides  Louis  Philippe, 
due  de  Chartres  (afterwards  king  of  the  French),  liberal  aristo- 
crats of  the  type  of  the  due  d^AiguiUon,  the  prince  de  BrogUe, 
or  the  vicemte  de  Noailles,  and  the  bourgeois  who  formed  the 
mass  of  the  members,  the  club  contained  such  figures  as  "  P^re  " 
Michel  Gerard,  a  peasant  proprietor  from  Tuel-en-Montgerroont, 
in  Brittany,  whose  rough  common  sense  was  admired  as  the 
oracle  of  popuUir  wisdom,  and  whose  countryman's  waistcoat 
and  plaited  hair  were  later  on  to  become  the  model  for  the 
Jacobin  fashion.*  The  provincial  branches  were  from  the  first  fa* 
more  democratic,  though  in  these  too  the  leadership  was  usually 
in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  educated  or  propertied  classes. 
Up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  republic,  the  club  ostensibly  Supported 
the  monarchy;  it  took  no  part  in  the  petition  of  the  17th  of  Joly 
1790  for  the  king's  dethronement;  nor  bad  it  any  official  diare 
even  in  the  insurrections  of  the  20th  of  June  and  the  toth  of 
August  1792;  it  only  formally  recognized  the  republic  on  the 
2rst  of  September.  But  the  character  and  extent  of  the  club*s 
influence  cannot  be  gauged  by  its  ofllidal  acts  atone,  and  long 
before  it  emerged  as  the  prindpal  focus  of  the  Terror,  its  charac- 
ter had  been  profoundly  changed  by  the  secesskm  of  Its  more 
moderate  elements,  some  to  found  the  Club  of  1789,  some  in 
r79i-'-among  them  Bamave,  the  Lameths,  Duport  tnd  BaiUy— 

I  "  When  !  first  sat  among  you  I  heard  to  many  beautiful  speeches 
that  I  might  have  believed  myself  in  heaven,  had  there  not  been  so 
many  lawyers  present."  Instead  of  practical  questions  "  we  have 
become  involved  in  a  gatitnalias  of  Rights  of  Man  of  which  I  under- 
stand mighty  little  but  that  it  is  worth  nothing."  HfotiBn  du  Pirt 
Gerard  in  the  Jacobins  of  the  a^t^st  April^  i75arAul4rdi.  §3}, 
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u»  found  the  «»ub  of  the  EeullUnU^eJ  at  by  their  former 

ivJnk^  Aft  the   dub    namarckuiut.    The  maia  cause  of  thi» 

li^««  wu  the  *dmis»«oii  o{  the  public  to  ihc  sittings  of  the 

iJJh  wwS  h^n  on  the  14th  of  October  1791.    The  result  is 

2^rih«iSi  VJeport  of  the  Department  of  Paris  on  "  the  slate 

oClhe  empire."  presented  on  the  i  ith  of  June  1 792,  at  the  request 

^  ttlfauid  the  miniaici^  of  the  interior,  and  signed  by  the  due 

delA  Rochefoucauld,  which  ascribes  to  the  Jacobin*  all  the 

woes  of  the  »Ute.    "  There  exists."  it  runs,  "  in  the  midst  of  the 

caoltal  committed  to  our  care  a  pubUc  pulpit  of  defamation, 

where  citizen*  of  every  age  and  both  sexes  are  admitted  day  by 

day  to  listen  to  a  crinr»inal  propaganda.  .  .  .  This  establishment, 

wluatcd  in  the  former  house  of  ihe  Jacobins,  calls  itself  a  society ; 

but  it  has  less  the  aspect  of  a  private  society  than  that  of  a  public 

spectacle:  vast   tribunes  are  thrown  open  for  the  audience; 

all  the  sittings  are  advertised  to  the  public  for  fixed  days  and 

hours  and  the  speeches  made  are  printed  in  a  special  journal  and 

lavishly  distributed." »    In  this  society—the  report  continues— 

murder  is  counselled  or  applauded,  all  authorities  are  calumniated 

and  all  the  organs  of  the  law  bespattered  with  abuse;  as  to  iu 

power,  it  exercises  "  by  ils  influence,'  its  affiliations  and  its 

correspondence  a  veritable  ministerial  authority*  without  title 

and  without   responsibility,  while  leaving  to  the  legal  and 

responsible  authorities  on^  the  shadow  of  power  "  (Schmidt, 

TabUaux  i.  78,  &c-). 

The  constituency  to  which  the  club  was  henceforth  responsible, 
and  from  which  it  derived  its  power,  was  in  fact  the  p€upi< 
bite  of  Paris;  the  ra«5-f«/o</cr— decayed  lackeys,  cosmopolitan 
ne'er-do-weels,  and  starving  workpeople— who  crowded  its 
tribunes-  To  this  audience,  and  not  primarily  to  the  members 
of  the  club,  the  speechei  of  the  orators  were  addressed  and  by 
its  verdict  they  were  judged.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
Revolution  the  mob  had  been  satisfied  with  the  fine  platitudes 
of  the  phiUsaphes  and  the  vague  promise  of  a  political  millcn' 
nium;  but  as  the  chaos  in  the  body  politic  grew,  and  with  it 
Ihe  appalling  material  misery,  it  began  to  clamour  for  the 
blood  of  the  *'  traitors  "  in  office  by  whose  corrupt  machinations 
the  millennium  was  delayed,  and  only  those  orators  were  listened 
to  who  pandered  to  its  suspicions.  Hence  tho  elimination  of 
the  moderate  elements  from  the  club;  hence  the  ascendancy  of 
Marvit.  «»d  finally  of  Robespierre,  the  secret  of  whose  power  was 
that  they  reaUy  shared  the  suspicions  of  the  populace,  to  which 
they  gave  a  voice  and  which  they  did  not  shrink  from  translating 
into  aaion.  After  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  Robespierre  was  in 
effect  the  Jacobin  Club;  for  to  the  tribunes  he  was  the  oracle 
of  political  wisdom,  and  by  his  standard  all  others  were  judged.* 
With  his  fall  the  Jacobins  too  came  to  an  end. 

Not  the  least  singular  thmg  about  the  Jacobins  is  the  very 
slender  material  basis  on  which  their  overwhelming  power  rested. 
France  groaned  under  their  tyranny,  which  was  compared  to  that 
of  the  Inquisition,  with  its  system  of  espionage  and  denuncia- 
tions which  no  one  was  too  illustrious  or  too  humble  to  escape. 
Vet  it  was  reckoned  by  competent  observers  that,  at  the  height  of 
the  Terror,  the  Jacobins  could  not  command  a  force  of  more  than 
jooo  men  in  Paria.  But  the  secret  of  their  strength  was  that, 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  disorganization,  they  alone  were 
organised.  The  police  agent  Dutard,  in  a  report  to  the  minister 
Garal  (April  so*  '793).  describing  an  episode  in  the  Palais 
^alit6  (Royal),  adds:  "  Why  did  a  dozen  Jacobins  strike  terror 
into  two  or  three  hundred  aristocrats?  It  is  that  the  former 
h4\-e  a  rallylng-point  and  that  the  latter  have  none."  When 
ihci«MiKfi<  ^^^  ^^  *^ '"'  organize  themselves,  they  had  little 
w^t&culty  in  flogging  the  Jacobins  out  of  the  caf6s  into  compara- 
tix-*  aUcAce,  U)nf  before  this  the  Girondin  government  had 
iMdk  wg«d  to  meet  organiaation  by  organization,  force  by  force; 
,al]tA<kt  from  the  daily  reportsof  the  police  agents  that  even 
*M  A^W  A*  <WMf  tideta  eorrtspondAna  de  la  SocUti,  Ac. 
'-»  ^  ^0vm  ocwtpapen  publuhed  under  the  autpices  of  the 
,««.«  Li*»idlp.«.&c. 

- '  ■»►  -Moucbcd  fTportj  only  the  tpeeches  of  members  are  given. 

•     •  -|0^,aj.uMffOtn  the  tribunes.      But  see  the  report  (May  iS. 

.^^t  *B  Usnt  on  a  meeting  of  the  Jacobins  CSchmtdt, 


a  moderate  display  of  energy  would  have  saved  the  National 
Convention  from  the  humiliation  of  being  dominated  by  a  club, 
and  the  French  Revolution  from  the  blot  of  the  Terror.  But 
though  the  Girondins  were  fully  conscious  of  the  evil,  they  were 
too  timid,  or  too  convinced  of  the  ultiniate  triumph  of  their  own 
persuasive  eloquence,  to  act.  In  the  session  of  the  joth  of 
April  .1793  a  proposal  was  made  to  move  the  Convention  to 
Versailles  out  of  reach  of  the  Jacobins^  and  Buzot  declared  that 
it  was  **  impossible  to  remain  in  Paris  "  so  long  as  "  this  abomin- 
able haunt  "  should  exist;  but  the  motion  was  not  carried,  and 
the  Girondins  remained  to  become  the  victims  of  the  Jacobins. 

Meanwhile  other  political  clubs  could  only  survive  so  long  as 
they  were  content  to  be  the  shadows  of  the.powerful  organization 
of  the  Rue  St  Honor^  The  Feuillants  had  been  suppressed 
on  the  18th  of  August  1 792.  The  turn  of  the  Cordeliers  came  so 
soon  as  its  leaders  showed  signs  of  revolting  against  Jacobin 
supremacy,  and  no  more  startling  proof  of  this  ascendancy 
could  be  found  than  the  ease  with  which  H6bcrt*and  his  fellows 
were  condemned  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  Cordeliers, 
after  a  feeble  attempt  at  protest,  acquiesced  in  the  verdict. 
It  is  idle  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  happened  had  this 
ascendancy  been  overthrown  by  the  action  of  a  strong  govern- 
ment. No  strong  government  existed,  nor,  in  the  actual  condi- 
tions  of  the  country,  could  exist  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
constitution.  France  was  menaced  by  civil  war  within,  and  by 
a  coalition  of  hostile  powers  without;  the  discipline  of  the  Terror 
was  perhaps  necessary  if  she  was  to  be  welded  into  a  imited  force 
capable  of  resisting  this  double  peril;  and  the  revolulbnary 
leaders  saw  in  the  Jacobin  organization  the  only  instrument 
by  which  this  discipline  could  be  made  effective.  This  is  the 
apology  usually  put  forward  for  the  Jacobins  by  republican 
writers  of  later  times;  they  were,  it  is  said  (and  of  some  of  them 
it  is  certainly  true),  no  mere  doctrinaires  and  visionary  sectaries, 
but  practical  and  far-seeing  politicians,  who  realized  that 
**  desperate  ills  need  desperate  remedies,"  and,  by  having  the 
courage  of  their  convictions,  saved  the  gains  of  the  Revolution 
for  France. 

The  Jacobin  Club  was  dosed  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre  on 
the  9th  of  Thermidor  of  the  year  III.,  and  some  of  its  members 
were  executed.  An  attempt  was  made  to  re-open  the  dub, 
which  was  joined  by  many  of  the  enemies  of  the  Therm tdorians, 
but  on  the  21st  of  Brumaire,  year  III.  (Nov.  xi,  1794),  it  was 
definitivdy  closed.  Its  members  and  their  sympathizers  were 
scattered  among  the  caffe,  where  a  ruthless  war  of  sticks  and 
chairs  was  waged  against  them  by  the  young  "aristocrats" 
known  as  the  jeunesse  dorie.  Nevertheless  the  "  Jacobins  " 
survived,  in  a  somewhat  subterranean  fashion,  emerging  again 
in  the  dub  of  the  Panthfon,  founded  on  the  25th  of  November 
1795,  and  suppressed  in  the  following  February  (see  Baoeuf; 
Francois  Noel).  The  last  attempt  to  reorganize  them  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Riunion  d'amis  de  VigaliU  d  de  la  Ubcrti,  is 
July  1799,  which  had  its  headquarters  in  the  Salle  du  Manige 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  was  thus  known  as  the  Club  du  Manhge. 
It  was  patronized  by  Barras,  and  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
members  of  the  two  councils  of  the  legislature  were  enrolled  is 
members,  including  many  notable  ex-Jacobins.  It  published  a 
newspaper  called  the  Journal  dcs  Libres,  proclaimed  the  apothe> 
osis  of  Robespierre  and  Babcuf ,  and  attacked  the  Directory  as  a 
royauti  penlarchique*  But  public  opinion  was  now  preponder* 
atingly  moderate  or  royalist,  and  the  club  was  violently  attacked 
in  the  press  and  in  the  streets,  the  suspicions  of  the  govertunent 
were  aroused;  it  had  to  change  its  meeting-place  from  the 
Tuileries  to  the  church  of  the  Jacobins  (Temple  of  Peace)  in  the 
Rue  du  Bac,  and  in  August  it  was  suppressed,  after  barely  1 
month's  existence.  Its  members  revenged  themsdves  on  the 
Directory  by  supporting  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Long  before  the  suppression  of  the  Jacobin  Cluh  the  name  of 
"Jacobins"  had  been  popularly  applied  to  all  pronrulgators 
of  extreme  revolutionary  opinions.  In  this  sense  the  word 
passed  beyond  the  borders  of  France  and  long  survived  the 
Revolution.  Canning's  paper,  The  A  nti- Jacobin,  directed  against 
the  English  Radicals,  consecrated  its  use  in  England;  and  in  the 
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correspondence  of  Mettemich  and  other  leaders  of  the  repressive 
policy  which  followed  the  second  fall  of  Napoleon,  *'  Jacobin  " 
is  the  tenn  commonly  applied  to  anyone  with  Liberal  tendencies, 
even  to  so  august  a  personage  as  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  of 
Russia. 

The  most  important  source  of  information  for  the  history  of  the 
Jacobins  b  F.  A.  Aulard's  La  iocxM  des  Jacobins,  ReaUit  de  docu- 
me$Us  (6  voU.,  Paris,  1889.  &c.),  where  a  critical  biblkagraphy  will  be 
foand.  Thu  collectba  does  not  contain  all  the  printed  sogrcet — 
notably  the  oflicial  Journal  of  the  Club  is  omitted — but  these 
sources,  when  not  included,  are  indicated.  The  documents  pub« 
lished  are  furnished  with  valuable  explanatory  notes.  See  also 
W.  A.  Schmidt.  Tabteamx  de  la  tivolutiun  franqitise  (3  vols..  Letoztg. 
1867-1870}.  noubly  for  the  reports  of  the  secret  police,  which  throw 
much  light  on  the  actual  workmg  of  the  Jacobin  propaganda. 

nW.A.P.) 

JAOOBITB  CHURCH.  The  name  of  "Jacobites"  is  first 
found  in  a  synodal  decree  of  Nicaea  a.d.  787,  and  was  invented 
by  hostile  Greeks  for  the  Syrian  Monophysite  Church  as  founded, 
or  rather  restored,  by  Jacob  or  James  Baradaeus,  who  was 
ordained  its  bishop  a.o.  541  or  543.  The  Monophysites,  who  like 
the  Greeks  knew  themselves  simply  as  the  Orthodox,  were 
grievously  persecuted  by  the  emperor  Justinian  and  the  graeciz- 
faig  patriarchs  of  Antioch,  because  they  rejected  the  decrees  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  which  they — not  without  good  reason 
— saw  nothing  but  a  thinly  veiled  relapse  into  those  opinions  of 
Nestorius  which  the  previous  council  of  Ephcsus  had  condemned. 
James  was  born  a  little  before  a.d.  500  at  Telia  or  Tela,  55  m. 
east  of  Edessa,  of  a  priestly  family,  and  entered  the  convent  of 
Phesilta  on  Mount  Isla.  About  528  he  went  with  a  fellow-monk 
Sergius  to  Constantinople  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  co-rcligionists 
with  the  empress  Theodora,  and  livid  there  fifteen  years. 
Justinian  during  those  years  imprisoned,  deprived  or  exiled 
most  of  the  recalcitrant  clergy  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Cilicia, 
Cappadocia,  and  the  adjacent  regions.  Once  ordained  bishop  of 
Edessa,  with  the  connivance  of  Theodora,  James,  disguised  as  a 
ragged  beggar  (whence  his  name  Baradaeus,  Syriac  Burdidnd, 
Arabic  al-Barddid),  traversed  these  regions  preaching,  teaching 
and  ordaining  new  clergy  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  80,000. 
His  later  years  were  embittered  by  squabbles  with  his  own  clergy, 
and  he  died  in  578.  His  work,  however,  endured,  and  in  the 
middle  ages  the  Jacobite  hierarchy  numbered  150  archbishops 
and  bishops  under  a  patriarch  and  his  naphrian.  About  the 
year  728  six  Jacobite  bishops  present  at  the  council  of  Manazgert 
establbhed  communion  with  the  Armenians,  who  equally  rejected 
Chalcedon;  they  were  sent  by  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and 
among  them  were  the  metropolitan  of  Urha  (Edessa)  and  the 
bishops  of  Qarhan,  Gardman,  Nferkert  and  Amasia.  How  long 
this  union  lasted  is  not  known.  In  1842,  when  the  Rev.  G.  P. 
Badger  visited  the  chief  Jacobite  centres,  their  numbers  in  all 
Turkey  had  dwindled  to  about  100,000  souls,  owing  to  vast 
secessions  to  Rome.  At  Aleppo  at  that  date  only  ten  families 
out  of  several  hundred  remained  true  to  their  old  faith,  and 
something  like  the  same  proportion  at  Damascus  and  Bagdad. 
Badger  testifies  that  the  Syrian  proselytes  to  Rome  were  superior 
to  their  Jacobite  brethren,  having  established  schools,  rebuilt 
their  churches,  increased  their  clergy,  and,  above  all,  having 
learned  to  live  with  each  other  on  terms  of  peace  and  charity. 
As  late  as  1850  there  were  150  villages  of  them  in  the  Jebel  Toor 
to  the  nortb*east  of  Mardin,  50  in  the  district  of  Urfah  and 
Gawar,  and  a  few  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Diarbekr,  Mosul  and 
Damascus.  From  about  t86o,  the  seceders  to  Rome  were  able, 
thanks  to  French  consular  protection,  to  seize  the  majority  of 
the  Jacobite  churches  in  Turkey;  and  this  injustice  has  contri- 
buted much  to  the  present  degradation  a;id  impoverishment 
of  the  Jacobites. 

They  used  leavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist  mixed  with  salt 
and  oil,  and  like  other  Monophysites  add  to  the  Trisagion  the 
words  "Who  wast  crucified  for  our  sake."  They  venerate 
pictures  or  images^  and  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  one 
finger  to  show  that  Christ  had  but  one  nature.  Deacons,  as  in 
Armenia,  marry  before  taking  priests'  orders.  Their  patriarch 
is  styled  of  Antioch,  but  seldom  comes  west  of  Mardin.    His 
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mapkrian  (fertilizer)  since  1089  has  lived  at  Mosul  and  ordains 
the  bishops.  Monkery  is  common  among  them,  but  there  are  no 
nuns.  Next  to  the  Roman  Unials  (whom  they  terra  Rasicn  or 
Venal)  they  most  hate  the  Nestorian  Syrians  of  Persia.  In  1882, 
at  the  instance  of  the  British  government,  the  Turks  began  to 
recognize  them  as  a  separate  organization. 

Sec  M.  Klein.  Jacobus  Baradaeus  (Leiden,  i88a);  Assemani, 
Bibl.  Or.  ii.  62-69,  326  and  33 »;  G.  P.  Badger.  Tka  Nestoriams 
(London.  18^2);  Rubens  Duval.  La  liUralure  syriacut  (Paris.  1899); 
G.  KrOger,  Monophysitiuhe  StreUigkeiten  Qcna.  1884) ;  Silbernagcl. 
Verfassung  der  Ktrchen  d*s  Orients  (Landshut.  1865) ;  and  G.Wright. 
History  of  Syriac  Literature  (London,  1894),  (F.  C.  C.) 

JACOBITES  (from  Lat.  Jacobus,  James),  the  name  given  after 
the  revolution  of  1688  to  the  adherents,  first  of  the  exiled  English 
king  James  II.,  then  of  his  descendants,  and  after  the  extinction 
of  the  latter  in  1807,  of  the  descendants  of  Charles  I.,  «.e.  of  the 
exiled  house  of  Stuart. 

The  history  of  the  Jacobites,  culminating  in  the  risings  of  1 7 1  $ 
and  I74S*  is  part  of  the  general  history  of  England  (7.9.),  and 
especially  of  Scotland  (q.v.),  in  which  country  they  were  com- 
paratively more  numerous  and  more  active,  while  there  was  also 
a  large  number  of  Jacobites  in  Irehind.  They  were  recruited 
largely,  but  not  solely,  from  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
the  Protestants  among  them  were  often  identical  with  the  Non- 
Jurors.  Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  Jacobitism  began  to  lose 
grotmd  after  the  accession  of  George  I.  and  the  suppression  of 
the  revolt  of  1 71 5;  and  the  total  failure  of  the  rising  of  1745  may 
be  said  to  mark  its  end  as  a  serious  poliUcal  force.  In  1765 
Horace  Walpole  said  that  "  Jacobitism,  the  concealed  mother 
of  the  latter  (i.e.  Toryism),  was  extinct,"  but  as  a  sentiment  it 
remained  for  some  time  longer,  and  may  even  be  said  to  exist 
to-day.  In  1750,  during  a  strike  of  coal  workers  at  Elswick, 
James  III.  was  proclaimed  king;  in  1780  certain  persons  walked 
out  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Hexham  when  George  HI. 
was  prayed  for;  and  as  late  as  1784  a  Jacobite  rising  was  talked 
about.  Northumberland  was  thus  a  Jacobite  stronghold;  and 
in  Manchester,  where  in  1777  according  to  an  American  observer 
Jacobitism  "is  openly  professed,"  a  Jacobite  rendezvous  known 
as  "  John  Shaw's  Club  "  lasted  from  1735  to  1892.  North  Wales 
was  another  Jacobite  centre.  The  **  Cycle  of  the  White  Rose  " 
— the  while  rose  being  the  badge  of  the  Stuarts— composed  of 
members  of  the  prindpal  Welsh  families  around  Wrexham, 
including  the  Williams- Wynns  of  Wynnslay,  lasted  from  1710 
until  some  time  between  1850  and  i860.  Jacobite  traditions 
also  lingered  among  the  great  families  of  the  Scottish  Highlands; 
the  last  person  to  suffer  death  as  a  Jacobite  was  Archibald 
Cameron,  a  son  of  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  who  was  executed  in 
1753.  Dr  Johnson's  Jacobite  sympathies  are  wcU  known,  and 
on  the  death  of  Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  the  ex-king  of  Sardinia,  in 
1824,  Lord  Liverpool  wrote  to  Canning  saying  "  there  are  those 
who  think  that  the  ex-king  was  the  lawful  king  of  Great  Britain." 
Until  the  accession  of  King  Edward  VII.  finger-bowls  were 
not  placed  upon  the  royal  dinner-table,  because  in  former  timet 
those  who  secretly  sympathized  with  the  Jacobites  were  ia 
the  habit  of  drinking  to  the  king  over  the  water.  The  romantic 
side  of  Jacobitism  was  stimulated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Wavettey^ 
and  many  Jacobite  poems  were  written  during  the  19th 
century. 

The  chief  collections  of  Jacobite  poems  are:  Charles  Mackay's 
Jacobite  Songs  and  Ballads  of  Scotland,  1688-1746,  with  ApJ^tdtx  of 
Modern  Jacobite  Songs  (1861);  G.  S.  Macquoid's  Jacobite  Songs  and 
Ballads  (1888) ;  and  English  Jacobite  Ballads,  edited  by  A.  B.  Grosart 
from  the  Towncley  manuscripts  (1877). 

Upon  the  death  of  Henry  Stuart,  Cardinal  York,  the  last  of 
James  IL's  descendants,  in  1807,  the  rightful  occupant  of  the 
British  throne  according  to  legitimist  principles  was  to  be  found 
among  the  descendants  of  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Charics  I.,  who 
married  Philip  I.,  duke  of  Orieans.  Henrietta's  daughter,  Anne 
Marie  (1669-1728),  became  the  wife  of  Victor  Amadeus  IL,  duke 
of  Savoy,  afterwards  king  of  Sardinia,  her  son  was  King  Charles 
Emmanuel  III.,  and  her  grandson  Victor  Amadeus  III.  The 
latter's  son.  King  Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  left  no  sons,  and  his  eldest 
daughter,  Marie  Beatrice,  married  Francis  IV.,  duke  of  ModCna, 
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whose  ion  Ferdinand  (d.  1849)  Ht  an  only  daughter.  Marie 
Th^rise  (b.  1 849) .  This  lady,  the  wife  of  Prince  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
was  in  1910  the  senior  member  of  the  Stuart  family,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  legitimists  the  rightful  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland* 

TabU  skomng  the  sucussion  to  the  crown  of  Great  BriUxin  and  Ireland 
according  (0  Jacobite  principles, 
Charles  I.  (1600-1649) 

Henrietu  (1644-1670)  - 
PhUip  I.,  duke  of  Orleans  (1640-1701) 

Anne  Marie  (1660-1728)  - 
Victor  Aroadeus  II..  king  of^Sardinia  (1666-173*) 

Charles  Emmanuel  III. 
king  of  Sardinia  (1701-1773) 

Victor  Amadeus  III. 
king  of  Sardinia  (1726-1796) 

Victor  Emmanuel  I. 
king  of  Sardinia  (1759-1824) 

Marie  Beatrice  (c.  1780-1840)- 
Francis  IV.,  duke  of  Modena  (i779-»846) 

Ferdinand  (1821-1849) 

Marie  Thtrftse  (b.  r849)  - 
Louis,  prince  of  Bavaria  (b.  1845) 

1 ' — I n  . 

Rupert,  prince  Charies  Francis 

of  Bavaria  (b.  11869) (h,  1874)  (b.  1875) 

Luitpold  Albert  Rudolph 

(b.  190O  (b.  1905)         (b.  1909) 

Among  the  modem  Jacobite,  or  l^ittmtst,  societies  periiaps  the 
most  important  is  the  "  Order  of  the  White  Rose."  which  has  a  branch 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  order  holds  that  sovereign 
authority  is  of  divine  sanction,  and  that  the  execution  of  Charles  1. 
and  the  revolution  of  1688  were  national  crimes;  it  exists  to  study 
the  history  of  the  Stuarts,  to  oppose  all  democratic  tendencies,  and 
in  general  to  mainuin  the  theory  that  kingship  is  independent  of  all 
parliamentary  authority  and  popular  approval.  The  order,  which 
was  instituted  in  1886,  was  responsible  for  the  Stuart  exhibition  of 
1889,  and  has  a  newspaper,  the  Royalist.  Among  other  societies 
with  similar  objects  in  view  are  the  **  Thames  Valley  Legitimist 
Club  "  and  the  "  Legitimist  Jacobite  League  of  Great  Britain  and 

See  Historical  Papers  relating  to  the  Jacobite  Period,  edited  by  J. 
Allardyce  (Aberdeen,  1895-1806) ;  James  Hoeg,  The  Jacobite  Relics  of 
5M>/^«<i  (Edinburgh,  1819-1821) -.and  F.W.Pfead,  The FaUen Stuarts 

iCarebri^e,  1901I.  The  marquis  de  Ruvigny  has  compiled  The 
^acohiU  Peerage  (EdinburKh,  1904).  a  work  which  purports  to  give 
a  list  of  all  the  titles  and  honours  conferred  by  the  kings  of  the 
exiled  House  of  Stuart.  (A.  W.  H*) 

JACOBS,  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH  WILHBLM  (i764-i847)> 
German- classical  scholar,  was  bom  at  Gotha  on  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber 1764.  After  studying  philology  and  theology  at  Jena  and 
Gdttingen,  in  1785  he  became  teacher  in  the  gymnasium  of  Ms 
native  town,  and  in  1802  was  appointed  to  an  office  in  the 
public  library.  In  1807  he  became  classical  tutor  in  the  lyceum 
of  Munich,  but,  disgusted  at  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by 
the  old  Bavarian  Catholic  party,  who  resented  the  introduce 
tion  of  "  north  German  "  teachers,  he  returned  to  Gotha  in 
1810  to  take  charge  of  the  library  and  the  numismatic  cabinet. 
He  remained  in  Gotha  till  his  death  on  the  30th  of  March  1847. 
Jacobs  was  an  extremely  successful  teacher;  be  took  great 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  and  was  a  publidst  of 
no  mean  order.  But  his  great  work  was  an  edition  of  the 
Greek  Anthology,  with  copious  notes,  in  13  volumes  (1798- 
1814),  supplemented  by  a  revised  text  from  the  Codex  Palatinus 
(18 1 4-1 8 1 7).  He  published  also  notes  on  Horace,  Stobacus, 
Euripides,  Athenaeus  and  the  Iliata  of  Tzetzes;  translations 
of  Aclian  {History  of  Animals);  manv  of  the  Greek  romances, 
Philostratus;  poetical  versions  of  much  of  the  Greek  Anthology; 
miscellaneous  essays  on  classical  subjects:  and  some  very  sue* 
cessful  school  books.  His  translation  of  the  political  speeches 
of  Demosthenes  was  undertaken  with  the  express  purpose  of 


rousing  bis  country  against  Napoleon,  whom  he  regaided  u  « 
second  Philip  of  Macedon. 

See  E.  F.  WQstemann.  Friderici  Jacobsii  laudatio  (Gotha,  1848)! 
C.  Bursian,  Ceschichte  der  classischen  Philoto^ie  in  Dcutschland;  and 
the  appreciative  article  by  C.  Regel  in  AUgemane  deutsche  Biographic. 

JACOBS  CAVERN,  a  cavern  in  latitude  36*  35'  N.,  2  m.  E. 
of  Pineville,  McDonald  county,  Missouri,  named  after  its  dis* 
coverer,  £.  H.  Jacobs,  of  Bentonville,  Arkansas.  It  waa 
scientifically  explored  by  him,  in  company  with  Professors 
Charies  Peabody  and  Warren  K.  Moorchcad,  in  1903.  The 
results  were  published  in  that  year  by  Jacobs  in  the  Benton 
County  Sun;  by  C.  N.  Gould  in  Science,  July  31,  1903;  by 
Peabody  in  the  Am.  Anthropologist,  Sept.  1903;  and  in  the  Am. 
Journ.  Archaeology,  1904;  and  by  Peabody  and  Moorehead,  1904, 
as  Bulletin  /.  of  the  Dept.  of  Archaeology  in  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.,  in  the  museum  of  which  are  exhibits,  mapfr  and 
photographs. 

Jacobs  Cavern  is  one  of  the  smaller  caves,  hardly  more  than 
a  rock-shelter,  and  is  entirely  in  the  "  St  Joe  Limestone  **  of  the 
sub-carboniferous  age.  Its  roof  is  a  single  flat  stratum  of  lime- 
stone; its  walls  are  well  marked  by  lines  of  stratification;  drip* 
stone  also  partly  covers  the  walls,  fills  a  deep  fissure  at  the  end 
of  the  cave,  and  spreads  over  the  floor,  where  it  mingles  with  an 
ancient  bed  of  ashes,  forming  an  ash-breccia  (mostly  firm  and 
solid)  that  encloses  fragments  of  sandstone,  flint  spalls,  iliut  im- 
plements, charcoal  and  bones.  Underneath  is  the  true  floor  of 
the  cave,  a  mass  of  homogeneous  yellow  day,  one  metre  in  thick- 
ness. It  holds  scattered  fragments  of  limestone,  and  is  itself  the 
result  of  limestone  degeneration.  The  length  of  the  opening  is 
over  21  metres;  ils  depth  14  metres,  and  the  height  of  roof  above 
the  undisturbed  ash  deposit  varied  from  x  m.  20  cm.  to  2  m. 
60  cm.  The  bone  recess  at  the  end  was  from  50  cm.  to  80  cm.  in 
height.  The  stratum  of  ashes  was  from  50  cm.  to  i  m.  50  cm. 
thick. 

The  ash  surface  was  staked  off  into  square  metres,  and  the 
substance  carefully  removed  in  order.  Eiach  stalactite,  stalag- 
mite and  pilaster  was  measured,  numbered,  and  removed  in 
sections.  Six  human  skeletons  were  found  buried  in  the  ashes. 
Seven-tenths  of  a  cubic  metre  of  animal  bones  were  found:  deer, 
bear,  wolf,  raccoon,  opossum,  beaver,  buffalo,  elk,  turkey,  wood- 
chuck,  tortoise  and  hog;  all  contemporary  with  man's  occupancy. 
Three  stone  metates,  one  stone  axe,  one  celt  and  fifteen  hammer- 
stones  were  found.  Jacobs  Cavern  was  peculiarly  rich  in  flint 
knives  and  projectile  points.  The  sum  total  amounts  to  419^ 
objects,  besides  himdreds  of  fragments,  cores,  spalls  and  rejects, 
retained  for  study  and  comparison.  Considerable  numbers  of 
bone  or  horn  awls  were  found  in  the  ashes,  as  well  as  fragments 
of  pottery,  but  no  "  ceremonial  "  objects. 

The  rude  type  of  the  implements,  the  absence  of  fine  pottery, 
and  the  pectiliarities  of  the  human  remains,  indicate  a  race  of 
occupants  more  ancient  than  the  "  mound-builders."  The 
deepest  implement  observed  was  buiied  50  cm.  under  the  stalag- 
mitic  surface.  Dr.  Hovey  has  proved  that  the  rate  of  stalagmilic 
growth  in  Wyandotte  Cave,  Indiana,  is  .0254  cm.  annually;  and 
if  that  was  the  rate  in  Jacobs  Cavern,  1968  years  would  have 
been  neodcd  for  the  embedding  of  that  implement.  Polished 
rocks  outside  the  cavern  and  pictograpbs  in  the  vicinity  indicate 
the  work  of  a  prehistoric  race  earlier  than  the  Osage  Indians, 
who  were  the  historic  owners  previous  to  the  advent  of  the  white 
man.  (H.  C.  H.) 

JACOBSEN.  JENS  PETER  (1847-1885),  Danish  imaginative 
writer,  was  bom  at  Thisted  in  Jutland,  on  the  7th  of  April  1847; 
he  was  the  eldest  of  the  five  children  of  a  prosperous  merchant. 
He  became  a  student  at  the  imiversity  of  Copenhagen  in  1868. 
As  a  boy  he  showed  a  remarkable  turn  for  science,  particularly 
for  botany.  In  1870,  although  he  was  secretly  writing  verses 
already,  Jacobsen  definitely  adopted  botany  as  a  profession. 
He  was  sent  by  a  scientific  body  in  Copenhagen  to  report  on  the 
flora  of  the  islands  of  AohoU  and  Loisd.    A)x)ut  this  tinoc  the 

I'  discoveries  of  Darwin  began  to  exercise  a  fascination  over  him, 
and  finding  them  Uttle  understood  in  Denmark,  he  translated 
into  Danish  The  Origin  of  Species  and  The  DacetU  of  Man.   la 
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(be  sutumn  of  1871,  while  coHecting  plants  in  a  morass  near 
Ordrup,  he  contracted  pulmonary  Ssense,  His  illness,  which 
cut  him  off  from  sdentific  investigation,  drove  him  to  literature. 
He  met  the  famous  critic,  Dr  Georg  Brandes,  who  was  strack  by 
his  powers  of  expression,  and  under  hit  influence,  in  the  spring 
of  1873,  Jacobsen  began  his  great  historical  romance  of  Marie 
Crwbbe.  His  method  of  compositwn  was  painful  and  elaborate, 
and  hfo  work  was  not  ready  for  publication  until  the  dose  of 
1876.  In  1879  he  was  too  iO  to  write  at  all;  but  in  1880  an  im- 
provement came,  and  he  finished  his  second  novel,  Niels  Lykne. 
In  1883  he  published  a  volume  of  six  shott  stories,  most  of  them 
written  a  few  years  earlier,  called,  from  the  first  of  them,  Mogens. 
After  this  he  wrote  no  more,  but  lingered  on  in  his  mother's  house 
at  Thisted  until  the  30th  of  April  18S5.  In  x886  his  posthumous 
fragments  were  collected.  It  was  early  recognized  that  Jacobsen 
was  the  greatest  artbt  in  prose  that  Denmark  has  produced. 
He  has  been  compared  with  Flaubert,  with  De  Quincey,  with 
Pater;  but  these  parallelisms  merely  express  a  sense  of  the  intense 
individuality  of  his  style,  and  of  his  untiring  pursuit  of  beauty  in 
colour,  form  and  melody.  Afthough  he  wrote  so  little,  and 
crossed  the  Hving  stage  so  hurriedly,  his  influence  in  the  North 
baa  been  far-reaching.  It  may  be  said  that  no  one  in  Denmark 
or  Norway  has  tried  to  write  prose  carefully  since  x88o  whose 
efforts  have  not  been  in  some  degree  modified  by  the  example  of 
Jacobsen's  laborious  art. 

Hit  Samlede  Skrifter  appeared  in  two  volumes  in  1888;  in  1899 
hb  letters  {Breve)  were  edited  by  Edvard  Brandes.  In  1896  an 
English  translation  of  part  of  the  former  was  published  under  the 
title  of  Siren  Voices:  Nuls  Lyi/ne,  by  Miss  E.  F.  L.  Robertson. 

JACOBS  WBLLi '  the  scene  of  the  conversation  between 
Jesos  and  the  "  woman  of  Samaria  "  narrated  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  is  described  as  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  other- 
wise unraentiooed  "city  called  Sychar."  From  the  time  of 
Eusebius  this  dty  has;  been  identified  with  Sychem  or  Shechcm 
(modem  NaUus),  and  the  well  is  still  in  existence  x|  m.  E.  of 
the  town,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Gerizim.  It  is  beneath  one  of  the 
ruined  arches  of  a  church  mentioned  by  Jerome,  and  is  reached 
by  a  few  rough  steps.  When  Robinson  visited  it  in  1838  it 
was  Z05  ft.  deep,  but  it  is  now  much  shallower  and  often  dry. 

For  a  discussion  of  Sychar  as  distinct  from  Shechem  lee  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  ait.  '*  Sychar,''  in  Ency,  Bibl.,  col.  4830.  It  is  possible 
that  Sychar  ahould  be  placed  at  Tulfil  BalOtft,  a  mound  about  i  m.  W. 
of  the  well  {Palestine  ExpUtralion  Fund  StutemenI,  1907,  p.  92  seq.); 
when  that  village  fell  into  ruin  the  name  may  have  migrated  to 
'Askar,  a  village  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Mt  Ebal  about  i|  m.  E.N.E. 
from  Nablus  and  i  m.  N.  from  Jacob's  Well.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  difficulty  is  not  with  the  location  of  the  well,  but  with  the 
identification  of  aychar. 

JACOBUS  BB  VORAOINB  (cttsor^,  1298),  Italian  chronider, 
ardibishop  of  Genoa,  was  born  at  the  little  village  of  Varazze, 
near  Genoa,  about  the  year  1230.  He  entered  the  order  of  the 
friars  preachers  of  St  Dominic  in  1244,  and  besides  preaching 
with  success  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  taught  in  the  sthools  of  his 
own  fraternity.  He  was  provindal  ef  Lombardy  from  1267  till 
1386,  when  he  was  removed  at  the  meeting  of  the  order  in  Paris. 
He  also  represented  his  own  province  at  the  councils  of  Lucca 
(rsSS)  and  Ferrara  (1290).  On  the  last  occasion  he  was  one  of 
the  four  delegates  charged  with  signifying  Nicholas  IV.'s  desire 
for  the  deposition  of  Munio  de  Zamora,  who  had  been  inaster 
of  the  order  from  1285,  and  was  deprived  of  his  office  by  a  papal 
boU  dated  the  t2th  of  April  i29r.  In  1288  Nicholas  empowered 
Mm  to  absolve  the  people  of  Genoa  for  their  offence  in  aiding 
the  Sidlians  against  Charles  II.  Early  in  1292  the  same  pope, 
himself  a  Franciscan,  summoned  Jacobus  to  Rome,  intending 
to  consecittte  him  archbishop  of  Genoa  with  his  own  hands. 
He  reached  Rome  on  Palm  Sunday  (March  30),  only  to  find 
his  patron  ill  of  a  deadly  sidiness,  from  which  he  died  on  Good 
Friday  CApril4).  The  cardinals,  however,  "propter  honorem 
Communis  Januae,"  determined  to  carry  out  this  consecration 
on  the  Sunday  after  Easter.  He  was  a  good  bishop,  and  espe- 
cially distixiguishcd  himself  by  his  efforts  to  appease  the  dvil 
discords  of  Genoa.    He  died  in  1298  or  1299,  and  was  buried 


in  the  Dominican  church  at  Genoa.  A  story,  mentioned  by  the 
chronicler  Echard  as  im worthy  of  credit,  makes  Botiiface  VIII., 
on  the  first  day  of  Lent,  cast  the  ashes  in  the  archbishop's  eyes 
instead  of  on  his  head,  with  the  words,  **  Remember  that  thou 
art  a  GhibeHine,  and  with  thy  fdlow  GhibeUines  wilt  return  to 
naught." 

jjcobus  cjc  VoragiDe  kfi  a  list  ot  til*  own  works.  Speaking  of 
himself  in  hi&  Chnmit.^  junurnj^^  he  4ayi,  *'  While  he  was  ift  his 
ordor.  and  af  rcr  he  had  btert  losdc  Mchhisn^p,  he  wrote  many  works. 
For  W  canitiiicd  th«  legends  oi  ihs  faints  {U^endae  sandifrmm^  in 
one  vofutnc^  ad^hixg  m^uy  things  Irom  the  Hisloria  tripartita  et 
schphsiicff^  and  ircm  the  chroiiLclcs  of  many  irriters."  The  other 
wririri^  he  cUtmn  arc  ivo  Ancrnymotis  vDliJ[it<»  of  "Sermons  con- 
cern inf  all  the  SflbLs  "  whofc^  yearly  icAii^  tEie  church  celebrates. 
Of  Lhc^e  vctlufncB,  he  add:g,  one  is  vtry  i]lSles4:v  bat  Cheother  short  and 
ccnciiMr.  '['hen  fcrtlow  Sfttrnjtsti  de  omnibus  {^•attgeliis  dami»iailib$ts 
for  every  Sunday  in  the  yearj  ^rmoms  d^  ufnnitms  evantdiiSt  t.«. 
a  book  df  discourses  on  all  the  CospelSt  frorti  Ash  Wednesday  to  the 
Tue^fLiy  after  tipster;  and  n  tfcatise  called  "  AforiStis. qui  totuseat 
de  0.  M^HdL  cofDpositup«"  coosiMiiiig  ol  »ba>ut  t6o  discourses  on  the 
aliributes,  tHies,  dc  1  of  tlje  VitHia  Marv'.  la  the  same  work  the 
archbishop  cbinia  to  havu  writttn  his  Ckronicon  januense  in  the 
second  i'«ir  dTKIs  pontificate  fiatij),  but  it  e^ctends  to  1206  or  1297. 
Ttj  this  lis*  Hchard  adrfs  #v?r^l  oth^rr  warks.  sud»  as  a  defence  of  the 
Ocimjiiicjn^  pttfitvij  at  Vvtikc  in  i^qat,  and  a  Summa  virtutum  d 
visiatum  HuiUeimi  Feroldi,  a   Den,  1      "o  died  about   laso. 

iacobtia  is  alw  mtd  by  Sixtuj  ^f  Si  th.  Sacra,  lib.  ix.)  to 

avt*  translaieff  the  Old  and  New  'I-    .  into  his  own  tongue. 

"  ihit,"  addi  Echaui,  '*  if  he  ijid  e:o,  tt^^  vi  r  sion  Kes  so  closely  nid 
th:vt  then;  ii  no  recoHectioEi  ol  jt/'  jitid  it  rn.iy  be  added  that  it  is 
hii^fdy  improbohfi?  th^t  the  tn:it)  whi^  cQmp'A->[  the  Golden  Legend 
c>  -  'rr-^r.:'\xs-'f\   tht'   ncctssjty  af  havinji   the  Scriptures  in  the 

VI  ■  '    i  . 

tiL  two  chifef  uockw  arc  the  Chf^tiu^n  januense  and  the  Ootden 
Legend  or  Lembardua  Ayxfons,  The  former  is  partly  printed  in 
M  uratori  {^cri^ores  R$r.  Ital.  ix.  6).  It  is  divided  into  t^rdve  parts. 
The  first  four  deal  with  the  mythical  history  of  Genoa  from  the  time 
of  its  founder,  Janus,  the  first  king  of  Italy,  and  its  enlarger,  a  second 
Jantis  "dtizen  oC  Tray",  till  its  oonverslon  to  Christianity  "about 
twcnty«fivc  years  after  the  passion  of  Christ***  Fsrt  ▼.  profeases 
to  treat  of  the  befi^ning,  the  growth  and  the  perfection  of  the  city ; 
but  of  the  first  period  the  writer  candidly  confesses  he  knows  nothing 
except  by  hearsay.  The  second  period  includes  the  Genoese  crusading 
exploits  in  the  East,  and  extends  to  their  victory  over  the  Pisans 
(<.  1130),  while  the  third  reaches  down  to  the  days  of  the  author's 
archbishopric.  The  sixth  part  deals  with  the  constitution  of  the 
dty,  the  seventh  and  eighth  with  the  duties  of  rulers  and  citizens,  the 
ninth  with  those  of  domestic  life.  The  tenth  gives  the  eoelesiastjcal 
history  of  Genoa  from  the  time  of  its  first  known  bishop,  St  Valentine, 
"  whom  we  twlieve  to  have  lived  about  530  a.d.,  "  till  1 133.  when  the 
city  was  raised  to  aichiepiacopal  rank.  The  eleventh  contains  the 
lives  of  all  the  bishops  tu  order,  and  includes  the  chief  events  during 
their  pontificates;  the  twelfth  deaU  jn  the  same  way  with  the 
archbishops,  not  forgetting  the  writer  himself. 

The  Golden  Legptd,  one  of  the  mstt  popular  neligiouB  voeks  of  the 
middle  ages,  is  a  collection  of  the  legendary  lives  of  the  greater 
saints  of  the  medieval  church.  The  preface  divides  the  ecclesias- 
tical year  Into  four  periods  corresponding  to  the  various  epochs  of  the 
world's  history,  a  tune  of  deviauoo,  of  venovation,  of  reo6ndliatk>n 
and  of  pilgrimage.  The  book  itself,  however,  falls  into  five  aeelionst 
-^(a)  from  Advent  to  Christinas  (ec.  1-5):  (6)  from  Christmas  to 


Septuagcsima  (6-30);  (c)  from  Septuagesima  to  Easter  (31-53): 
(d)  from  Easter  Day  to  the  octave  of  Pentecost  (S4*"76) :  («)  wm  the 
ocUve  of  Pentecost  to  Advent  (77-1 80).    The  satnts'  Uves  are  full  of 


puerile  legend,  and  in  not  a  tew  cases  contain  accounts  of  ijfth- 
ccnturymiracles  wrought  at  special  places,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  Dominicans.  The  last  chapter  but  one  (tSi),  "  De  Sancto 
Pelagio  Papa.**  contams  a  kind  of  history  of  the  world  from  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century;  while  the  last  (182)  Is  a  somewhat 
allesorical  disquisition,  "  De  Dedicatione  Ecclc«ae*" 

The  Golden  Legend  was  translated  into  French  by  Jean  Belet  de 
Vigny  in  the  14th  century.  It  wa^  also  one  of  the  earliest  books 
to  issue  from  the  press.  A  Latin  edition  is  assigned  to  about  1469: 
and  a  dated  one  was  published  at  Lyons  in  1473.  Many  other  Latm 
•••'••  •  of  the  c 


editions  were  printed  before  the  end  < 


t  century.    A  French 


translation  bv  Master  John  Bataillier  is  dated  1476;  Jean  de  Vigny 's 
appeared  at  raris.  1498;  an  Italian  one  by  Nic.  Manerbi  (?  Venice, 
1475);  »  Bohemian  one  at  Pilsen.  i475-»479.  and  at  Prague.  1495; 
Caxton's  English  versions,  M83t  148;;;  and  1493;  ^nd  a  German  one 
in  1489.  Several  t^th-century  editions  of  the  Sermons  are  also 
known,  and  the  Martale  was  printed  at  Vexiice  in  1497  and  at  Paris 
in  1503.  ^    „ 

For  bibliography  see  Potthast,  BiUiotheca  hist.  med.  aee.  (Berlin. 
1896).  p.  634:  U.  Chevalier,  RSpertoire  des  sources  kisk  5to.-MM. 
(Pans,  1905),  sje,  *'  Jacques  de  Voragine.** 

JACOTOT,  JOSEPH  (1770-1840),  French  educationist,  author 
of  the  method  of   "  emandgalion  JjitdkciyeUe/l  jvas  bom 
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at  nUoA  on  the  4tb  of  March  1770.  He  wu  eduoUed  at  the 
university  of  Dijon,  where  in  his  nineteenth  year  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  Latin,  after  which  he  studied  law,  became  advocate, 
and  at  the  same  time  devoted  a  large  amount  of  his  attention 
to  mathematics.  In  1788  he  organizol  a  federation  of  the  youth 
of  Dijon  for  the  defence  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution; 
and  in  1793,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  be  set  out  to  take  part  in 
the  campaign  of  Belgium,  where  he  conducted  himself  with 
bravery  and  distinction.  After  for  some  time  filling  the  office  of 
secretary  of  the  ''commission  d'organisation  du  mouvement 
des  arm£es,"  he  in  1794  became  deputy  of  the  director  of  the 
Polytechnic  school,  and  on  the  institution  of  the  central  schools 
at  Dijon  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  the  "method  of 
sciences,"  where  he  made  his  first  experiments  in  that  mode  of 
tuition  which  he  afterwards  developed  more  fully.  On  the 
central  schools  being  replaced  by  other  educational  institutions, 
Jacotot  occupied  successively  the  chairs  of  mathematics  and  of 
Roman  law  until  the  overthrow  of  the  empire.  In  181 5  he  was 
elected  a  representative  to  the  chamber  of  deputies;  but  after 
the  second  restoration  he  found  it  necessary  to  quit  his  native 
land,  and,  having  taken  up  his  residence  at  Brussels,  he  was  in 
18 16  nominated  by  the  Government  teacher  of  the  French 
language  at  the  university  of  Louvain,  where  he  perfected  into  a 
system  the  educational  principles  which  he  had  already  practised 
with  success  in  France.  His  method  was  not  only  adopted  in 
several  Institutions  in  Belgium,  but  also  met  with  some  approval 
in  France,  England,  Germany  and  Russia.  It  was  based  on 
three  principles:  (x)  all  men  have  equal  intelligence;  (2)  every 
man  lua  received  from  God  the  faculty  of  being  able  to  instruct 
himself;  (3)  everything  is  in  everything.  As  regards  (i)  he 
maintained  that  it  is  only  in  the  will  to  use  their  intelligence  that 
men  differ;  and  his  own  process,  depending  on  (3),  was  to  give 
any  one  learning  a  language  for  the  first  time  a  short  passage  of 
a  few  tines,  and  to  encourage  the  pupil  to  study,  first  the 
words,  then  the  letters,  then  the  grammar,  then  the  meaning, 
until  a  single  paragraph  became  the  occasion  for  learning 
an  entire,  literature.  After  the  revolution  of  1830  Jacotot 
returned  to  France,  and  he  died  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of 
July  1840, 

His  system  was  described  by  him  in  Enseignement  universd, 
hniue  matenuUet  Louvain  and  Dtion,  1823 — which  passed  through 
several  editionf-and  in  various  other  worlu;  and  he  also  advocated 
his  views  in  the  Journal  de  Vimanci^ion  itii^lectuelU.  For  a  com*- 
^ete  list  of  his  works  and  fuller  details  rerarding  his  career,  see 
BiognpkU  4e  J.  Jacotot,  by  AcMUe  Guillard  (Paris,  i860). 

JACQOARD,  JOSEPH  HARHS  (i75a-i834)>  French  inventor, 
was  bom  at  Lyons  on  the  7th  of  July  1752.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  who  was  a  working  weaver,  he  inherited  two  looms, 
with  which  he  started  business  .on  his  own  account.  He  did 
not,  however,  prosper,  and  was  at  last  forced  to  become  a  lime- 
burner  at  Bresse,  while  his  wife  supported  herself  at  Lyons  by 
plaiting  straw.  In  1793  he  took  part  in  the  unsuccessful  defence 
of  Lyonsagainst  the  troops  of  the  Convention;  but  afterwards 
served  in  their  ranks  on  the  Rh6ne  and  Loire.  After  seeing 
some  active  service,  in  which  his  young  son  was  shot  down  at 
his  side,  he  again  returned  to  Lyons.  There  he  obtained  a 
situation  in  a  factory,  and  employed  his  spare  time  in  construct- 
ing  his  improved  loom,  of  which  he  had  conceived  the  idea 
several  years  previously.  In  1801  he  exhibited  his  invention  at 
the  industrial  exhibition  at  Patis;  and  in  1803  he  was  summoned 
to  Paris  and  attached  to  the  Conservatoire  des  ArU  et  Metiers. 
A  loom  by  Jacques  de  Vaucanson  {l^o^^^ti)y  deported  there, 
suggested  various  improvements  in  his  own,  which  he  gradually 
perfected  to  its  final  state.  Although  his  invention  was  fiercely 
opposed  by  the  silk-weavers,  who  feared  that  its  introduction, 
owing  to  the  saving  of  labour,  would  deprive  them  of  their  liveU- 
hood,  its  advantages  secured  its  general  adoption,  and  by  181 2 
there  were  11,000  Jacquard  looms  in  use  in  France.  The  loom 
was  declared  public  property  in  1806,  and  Jacquard  was  rewarded 
with  a  pension  and  a  royalty  on  each  machine.  He  died  at 
Oullins  (Rh6ne)  on  the  7th  of  August  1834,  and  six  years  later 
a  statue  was  erected  to  him  at  Lyons  (see  Weaving). 
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JACQUERIB.  THE,  an  insurrection  of  the  French  peasantij 
which  broke  out  in  the  tie  de  France  and  about  Beauvais  at  the 
end  of  May  1358.  The  hardships  endured  by  the  peasants  in 
the  Hundred  Years'  War  and  their  hatred  for  the  nobles  who 
oppressed  them  were  the  principal  causes  which  led  to  the  rising, 
though  the  immediate  occasion  was  an  afitray  which  took  place 
on  the  38th  of  May  at  the  village  of  Saint-Leu  between  **  bri- 
gands "  (militia  infantry  armoured  in  brigandines)  and  country- 
folk. The  latter  having  got  the  upper  hand  united  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villiages  and  placed  Guillaume 
Karle  at  their  head.  They  destroyed  numerous  fhAt^^^ix  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Oise,  the  Br^e  and  the  Th^ain,  where  they 
subjected  the  whole  countryside  to  fire  and  sworc^  committing 
the  most  terrible  atrocities.  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre, 
crushed  the  rebellion  at  the  battle  of  Mello  on  the  loth  of  June, 
and  the  nobles  then  took  violent  reprisals  upon  the  peasants, 
massacring  them  in  great  numbers. 

See  Simeon  Luce,  Histoire  de  la  Jacqucru  (Paris,  1859  and  1895). 

(j.v>r 

JACTTTATION  (from  Lat.  j'aclUare^  to  throw  out  publicly),  in 
English  law,  the  maliciously  boasting  or  giving  out  hy  one  party 
that  he  or  she  is  married  to  the  other.  In  such  a  case,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  common  reputation  of  their  marriage  that  might 
ensue,  the  procedure  is  by  suit  of  jactitation  of  marriage,  in  which 
the  petitioner  alleges  that  the  respondent  boasts  that  he  or  she 
is  married -to  the  petitioner,  and  prays  a  declaration  of  nullity 
and  a  decree  puttitig  the  re^>ondent  to  perpetual  silence  there- 
after. Previously  to  1857  such  a  proceeding  took  place  only  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  but  by  express  terms  of  the  Matrimonial 
Causes  Act  of  that  year  it  can  now  be  brought  in  the  probate, 
divorce  and  admiralty  division  of  the  Hi^  Court.  To  the  snit 
there  are  three  defences:  (x)  denial  of  the  boasting;  (3)  the 
truth  of  the  representations;  (3)  allegation  (by  way  of  estoppel) 
that  the  petitioner  acquiesced  in  the  boasting  of  the  respondent. 
In  Thompson  v.  Rourke^  1893,  Ptob.  70,  the  court  of  appeal  laid 
down  that  the  court  will  not  make  a  deaee  in  a  jactitation  suit 
in  favour  of  a  petitioner  who  has  at  any  time  acquiesced  in  the 
assertion  of  the  respondent  that  they  were  actually  manied. 
Jactitation  of  marriage  is  a  suit  that  is  very  rare, 

JADB,  or  Jabde,  a  deep  bay  and  estuary  of  the  North  Sea, 
belonging  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg,  Germany.  The  bay, 
which  was  for  the  most  part  made  by  storm-floods  in  the  X3th 
and  x6th  centuries,  measures  70  sq.  m.,  and  has  communication 
^th  the  open  sea  by  a  fairway,  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  which 
never  freezes,  and  with  the  tide  gives  access  to  the  largest  vessels. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay  is  the  Prussian  naval 
port  of  Wilhelmshaven.  A  tiny  stream,  about  14  m.  long, 
also  known  as  the  Jade,  enters  the  head  of  the  bay. 

JADB»  a  name  commonly  applied  to  certain  oraansentat  stones, 
mostly  of  a  green  colour,  belonging  to  at  least  two  distinct 
species,  one  termed  nephrite  and  the  other  jadeite.  Whilst  the 
term  jade  is  popularly  used  in  this  sense,  it  is  now  usually 
restricted  by  mineralogists  to  nephrite.  The  word  jade^  is 
derived  (through  Yx.lejade  for  Vejade)  from  Span,  ijada  (Lat.t/ia), 
the  Idns,  this  mineral  having  been  known  to  the  Spanish  con- 
querors of  Mexico  and  Peru  imder  the  name  of  pudra  dc  ijada  or 
yjada  (colic  stone).  The  reputed  value  of  the  stone  in  renal 
diseases  is  also  suggested  by  the  term  nephrite  (so  named  by 
A.  G.  Werner  from  Gr.  vt^fti/tt  kidney),  and  by  its  old  name 
lapis  nepkriiicus. 

Jade,  in  its  wide  and  popular  sense,  has  always  been  highly 
prized  by  the  Chinese,  who  not  only  believe  m  its  medicinal, 
value  but  regard  it  as  the  symbol  of  virtue.  It  is  known,  with 
other  ornamental  stones,  under  the  name  of  yu  or  ju-<ki  (yu> 
stone).  According  to  Professor  H.  A.  Giles,  it  occupies  in  China 
the  highest  place  as  a  jewel,  and  is  revered  *b  "  the  quintessence 
of  heaven  and  earth."  Notwithstanding  its  txhighness  or  tenacity, 
due  to  a  dense  fibrous  structure,  it  is  wrought  into  complicued 

^  The  English  use  of  the  word  for  a  worthless,  ni-tempered  horse, 
a  *'  screw,"  also  applied  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  a  woman,  has  been 
referred  doubtfully  to  the  same  Spanish  source  as  the  O.  Sp.  ijadear^ 
meaning  to  pant,  of  a  broken-winded  horse. 
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fonns  acd  elaborately  carved.  On  many  prebistorie  ritt»  in 
Europe,  as  in  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  celts  and  other  carved 
objects  both  in  nephrite  and  in  jadeite  have  not  infrequently 
been  found;  and  as  no  kind  of  jade  had  unttt  recent  years  been 
discovered  in  situ  in  any  Europosn  locaUty  it  was  held,  especially 
by  Processor  L.  H.  Fischer,  of  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  Baden,  that 
either  the  raw  material  or  the  worked  objects  must  have  been 
brought  by  some  of  the  early  inhabitants  from  a  jade  k)ca]ity 
probably  in  the  East,  or  were  obtained  by  barter,  thus  suggesting 
a  very  early  trade-route  to  the  Orient.  ExceptioDal  interest, 
therefore,  attached  to  the  discovery  of  jade  in  Europe,  nephrite 
having  been  found  in  Silesia,  and  jadeite  or  a  similar  rock  in 
the  Alps,  whilst  pebMes  of  jade  have  been  obtained  from  many 
localities  in  Austria  and  north  Germany,  in  the  Utter  case 
probably  derived  from  Sweden.  It  is,  therefore,  no  longer 
necessary  to  assign  the  old  jade  implements  to  an  «Botlc  origin^ 
Dr  A.  B.  Meyer,  of  Dresden,  always  maintained  that  the  Euro- 
pean jade  objects  were  indigenous,  and  his  views  have  become 
generally  accepted.  Now  that  the  mineral  characters  of  jade 
are  better  understood,  and  its  identification  less  uncertain,  it 
may  possibly  be  found  with  altered  peridotites,  or  with  amphibo- 
Htes,  among  the  old  crystalline  sthists  of  many  localities. 

Nephrite,  or  true  Jade,  may  be  regarded  as  a  finely  flbnos  or  eoni* 
pact  variety  of  ampbibole,  referred  either  to  actinolite  or  to  tremolite^ 
according  as  its  odour  inclines  to  areen  or  white.  Chemically  it  is  a 
caldum-roagnesium  silicate,  CaMct(SiOi)«.  The  £bres  are  either 
more  or  leas  parallel  or  irregularly  felted  together,  rendering  the  stone 
excessively  tough ;  yet  its  hardness  is  not  great,  being  only  about  6  or 
6'^  The  mineral  sometimes  tends  to  beoonie  schistose,  breaking 
with  a  splintery  fracture,  or  iustructure  may  be  homjr.  The  specific 
gravity  varies  from  a*9  to3*i8,  and  is  of  oetenninative  value,  since 
jadeite  is  much  denser.  The  colour  of  jade  presents  various  shades 
of  green,  yellow  and  grey,  and  the  mineral  when  polished  has  a  rather 
greasy  histre.  Professor  F.  W.  Cbrke  found  the  coloun  due  to  com- 
pounds of  iron,  manganese  and  chromium.  One  of  ti>e  roost  famous 
localities  for  nephrite  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  South  Island  of  New 
Zealand,  where  it  occurs  as  nodules  and  veins  iif  serpentine  and 
talcoae  rocks,  bu  t  is  generally  f  ou  nd  as  boulders.  It  was  known  to  tbe 
Maoris  as  pounomiL,  or  "  green  stone,"  and  was  highly  prized,  being 
worked  with  great  labour  into  various  objects,  espeoally  the  clul> 
fike  implement  known  as  the  m»r»,  ot  paUoo-^oUoo,  and  the  breast 
ornament  called  kei-tikt.  The  New  Zealand  iade,  called  by  old 
writers  **  green  talc  of  the  Maoris,"  is  now  worired  in  Europe  as  an 
omatnental  stone.  The  green  jade-like  stone  known  in  New  Zealaad 
as  btmgitpai  b  bowenite,  a  translucent  seipentioe  with  enclosures  of 
magnesite.  The  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  oepbriteand  bowenite  of 
New  Zealand  has  been  described  by  A.  M.  Finlayson  {Quart.  Jour, 
Ceol,  Soc.,  1909,  p.  351).  It  appears  that  the  Maoris  distinguished 
nx  varieties  of  jade.  DiiTerence  of  colour  seems  due  to  variations  In 
the  proportion  of  ferrous  nlicate  in  the  mineral.  According  to 
Finlayson,  the  New  Zealand  nephrite  results  from  the  chemical 
alteration  of  serpentine,  olivine  or  pyroxene,  whereby  a  fibrous 
amphibole  Is  formed,  which  becomes  converted  by  intense  pressure 
and  movement  into  the  dense  nephrite. 

Nephrite  occurs  abo  in  New  Caledonia,  and  perhaps  in  some  of  the 
other  Pacific  islands,  but  many  of  the  New  Caledonian  implements 
reputed  to  be  of  jade  are  really  made  of  serpentine.  From  its  use 
as  a  material  for  axe-heads,  tade  is  often  known  in  Germany  as 
Betlslein  V'  axe-stone  ").  A  fibrous  variety,  of  specific  gravity  3*18, 
found  in  New  Caledonia,  and  perhaps  in  the  Marquesas,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  A.  Damour  under  tbe  name  of  "  oceamc  jade." 

Much  of  the  nephrite  used  by  the  Chinese  has  been  obtained  from 
quarries  in  the  Kuen-lun  mountains,  on  the  sides  of  the  Kara-kash 
valley,  in  Turkesun.  The  mineral,  generally  of  pic  colour,  occure 
io  ncsCs  and  veins  running  through  homblende-scnisa  and  gneissose 
rocks,  and  it  is  notable  that  when  first  quarried  it  is  comparatively 
soft.  It  appears  to  have  a  wide  distribution  in  the  mountains^  and 
has  been  worked  from  very  ancient  times  in  Khotan.  Nephnte  is 
said  to  occur  also  in  the  Pamir  region,  and  pebbles  are  found  in  the 
beds  of  many  streams.  In  Torkestanj  jade  is  known  as  yashm  or 
ytskm,  a  word  which  acMoears  in  Arabic  as  yetlUt,  perhaps  cognate 
with  Ttftfvit  or  jasper.  The  "  jasper  "  of  the  ancients  may  nave 
included  jade.  Nephrite  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  189 1  in 
the  Nan-shan  mountains  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Kan-suh,  where 
k  is  worked.  The  g^cat  centre  of  Chinese  )ade<working  is  at  Peking, 
and  formerly  the  lodustVy  was  active  at  Su-chow  Fu.  Siberia 
has  yiekled  very  fine  specimens  of  dark  gnen  nephrite,  notably  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alibert  graphite  mine,  near  Batueof.  Lake 
Baikal.  The  jade  seems  to  occur  as  a  rock  in  part  of  the  Sajan 
mountain  system.  New  deposttstn  Siberia  were  opened  up  to  supply 
material  for  the  tomb  of  the  tsar  Alexsnder  III-  A  gigantic  mono- 
lith exists  at  the  tomb  of  Tamerlane  at  Samarkand.  The  occurrence 
of  the  Siberian  jade  has  been  described  t^  Professor  L.  von  Jacsewski« 


fade  rmnlneata  era  wMdy  distribiflfed  In  Akska  and  British 
Columma.  bciag  found  in  Indum  gsaves,  in  okl  shettJieapa  and  on 
thesitesof  deserted  villages.  DrG.  M.  Dawson,  arguing (ronvthedia- 
oovcry  of  some  bouklers  of  jade  m  the  Fraser  nver  valley,  held  that 
they  were  not  obtaiaed  by  bartor  from  Siberia,  but  were  <d  native 
origin;  and  tbe  hxaHty  was  afterwards  discovered  by  Lient.  G.  M. 
Stoney.  It  is  known  as  tbe  Jade  Mountains,  and  is  sttaated  north 
of  Kowak  river,  about  150  miles  from  its  moutlu  The  study  of  a 
large  collection  of  jade  implements  by  Professor  F.  W.  Clarke  and 
Dr  G.  P.  Merrill  proved  that  the  Aladcan  jadeis  true  nephrite,  not  to 
bedistiaguishedfromthatofNewZealand. 

Jadeite  Is  a  ndnersl  species  established  by  A.  Damour  in  1869, 
difternig  markedly  from  nephrite  in  that  its  reUtion  lies  with  the 
pyroxenes  rather  than  with  the  amphiboles.  It  is  an  alaniiahim 
Mdium  silicate,  NaAI(SiO0i,  related  to  spodumene.  S.  L.  Pen- 
field  showed,  by  measurement,  that  ^eite  is  monocUnic  Its 
colour  is  commonly  very  pale,  and  white  ladeite,  which  is  the  purest 
variety,  is  known  as  "  camphor  jade."  In  many  cases  the  anncral 
shows  bright  patches  of  apple-|^een  or  emerald-green,  due  to  the 
presence  01  chromium.  Jadeite  is  much  more  fusible  than  nephrite, 
and  is  rather  harder  (6*5  to  7),  but  its  most  readily  determined 
character  is  found  in  its  higher  spedfic  gravity,  which  ranges  from 
3'20  to  3*41.  Some  jadeite  seems  to  be  a  metamorphosed  Igneous 
rock, 

Tfjti  LiiufLjnr;.c  jjiif,  u i;^uv  LiiT'.i  by  »  V  unniKi  trader  in  the  13th 
century,  is  niQiily  pd^ite-  1  be  quarries,  dnenbeij  by  Dr  F.  Noct- 
ling,  arc  tkyatej  on  ihe  Uru  rln^cr,  about  liO  rein  Itom  Mogaung; 
uhcre  thtpdelte occurs  in  strpentine,  and  is  partly  «tmrf  «l  by  frre- 
seiriti|:.  It  js  also  iouvnl  a*  boultlt^fi  in  alluvium,  -umi  u  ben  these 
occur  m  a  bed  of  tatedie  iticy  ati|uin-  a  red  cabur«  wtuch  imparts  tf 
them  pecytiAf  value.  According;  tQ  Dr  W.  G-  Bt  ■'-  l  ^lo  visited 
the  iadc  tounlij  of  Upper  Burma  a^ttcr  NoctUr.  occurs  at 

three  1  oca  lit  i«  in  the  Kichln  Hillt — Tawmaw,  i  I  I  Mamon. 

The  ]jdeitp  i»  knr^wn  as  ckank-nrit  nnd  ia  91? nt  tit  .  r  ,  liina  or  to 
Majiddlay.  by  way  of  Bhamo^  wbcuoe  Hhamo  bjs  coitj«  vi  roneously 
to  be  regardE^d  a*  a  l£)c.i]iti'  for  j4dc»  j  a' I  rite  iciiuni  iri  j<isociatioa 
with  ihe  fiepbritc  of  TyrkcsUn*  atid  poMibly  in  s^jir.c  .'  1  er  Asiatic 
loc^l^tioi.     In  cirrtain  case*  nephrite  is  EGrmcd  1  rration  of 

jaikitc,  ng  ahdwti  bjf  Pmfe&5oT  h  P.  liddicigs.     1 1  p  fHls'ui, 

socTietinH^  titled  *'  imprrat  ja.de/'  i%  a  beaut  if  l,  I  ,  oe,  which 

sCi-iTt*  genera t]y  to  be  iadeii^,  but  It  is  uid  that  id  sojue  cases  it 
may  be  chrysopTAbeHi  If  is  lumcd  fnoni  its  rewmbl^nre  in  colour 
to  the  ptuFoage  of  the  kinnli&hcr.  The  r«onaiit  character  of  jade 
hiis  Jed  to  i(A  oc  cation  a1  Use  as  a  muiicaL  «tonc. 

In  Mcxjca^  in  Central  America  and  m  the  lioft.hfi'n  pajTt  of  South 
Aniedcjp  abject k  of  jadeite  ^tc  common.  Tbi^  Kuni  vodve  adze 
from  OjjtJica,  in  Mexico,  ia  now  in  the  Amorican  Mki^cuin  of  Natural 
History,  New  York.  At  ihc  time  of  theSpanUh  conrjui^it  4if  Mexico 
auiLiJ-^t^  oF  green  Rtone  wrrc  hijjhl'y  vencrated^iifid  it  l5  bt[ieved  that 
iaUetic  w«a  wnt  01  utm  bioit*:^  i^cucU  uaUcr  tljc  si*m^  u(  chalchihuiU, 
Probably  turquoise  was  another  stone  included  under  this  name,  and 
indeed  any  green  stone  capable  of  being  polished,  such  as  the  Amazon 
Stone,  now  recognized  as  a  green  feldspar,  may  have  been  numbered 
among  the  Aztec  amulets.  Or  Kuns  suggests  that  the  chalchihuitl 
was  jadeite  in  southern  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  turquoise 
in  northern  Mexico  and  New  Mexico.  He  thinks  that  Mexican 
jadeite  may  vet  be  discovered  in  places  {perns  and  Pruums  Stones  oi 
Mexico,  by  C.  F.  Kuna:  Mexico,  1907).  • 

Chloromdanite  is  Damour's  name  for  a  denser  dark  mineral  which 
haa  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  jade,  and  was  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  celts  found  in  the  dolmens  of  France  and  in  certain  Swiss 
lake-dwellings.  It  is  a  mineral  of  spinach-green  or  dark-green 
colour,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  3'4,  or  even  as  high  as  3^.  snd 
may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  jadeite  rich  in  iron.  Chloro- 
mdanite occursia  the  Cyclops  Mountains  in  New  Guinea,  and  is  used 
for  hatchets  or  agricultural  maplements.  whilst  the  sago-clubs  of  the 
island  are  usually  of  serpentine.  Silliroanite,  or  fibrolite,  is  a  mineral 
which.  like  chloromelanite,  was  used  by  the  Neolithic  occupants  of 
western  Euro|)e,  snd  is  sometimes  niisuken  for  a  pale  kind  of  )sde. 
It ismiaIuminiumsilicate,of  speci6cgnivtty about  3-a, distinguished 
by  iu  infusibility.  The  jade  temue  of  J.  R.  HaQy,  discovered  by 
H.  B.  de  Saussure  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  is  now  known  as  saussurite. 
Among  other  substances  sometimes  taken  for  jade  may  be  mentioned 
prehnite,  a  hydrous  calcium-aluminium  silicate,  which  when  pdished 
much  resembles  certain  kinds  of  jade.  PectoUte  has  been  iMcd,  like 
jade,  in  Alaska.  A  variety  of  vesuvianite  (idocrase)  from  California, 
described  by  I>r.  G.  F.  Kunz  as  californite,  was  at  first  mistaken  for 
jade.  The  name  jadeolite  has  been  given  by  Kunz  to  a  fpntn 
chromiferous  syenite  from  the  jadeite  mines  of  Burma.  The  mneral 
called  bowrenite  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  jade,  is  a  hard  and  tough 
variety  of  serpentine.  Some  of  the  common  Chinese  ornaments 
imitating  jade  arc  carved  in  steatite  or  serpentine,  while  others  are 
merely  glass.  The  t>6u  de  ris  is  a  fine  white  glass.  The  so-called 
"  pink  jade  "is  mostly  quartz,  artificially  coloured,  and"  black  jade." 
though  sometimes  mentioned,  has  no  existence. 

An  exhaustive  description  of  jade  will  be  found  !n  a  snraptuotfs 
work,  entitled  Investigations  and  Studies  i$t  Jade  (New  York,  1906). 
This  work,  edited  by  Dr  G.  F.  Kunz,  was  prepared  in  illustration 
of  the  famous  jade  collection  made  by  Heber  ReginaM  Bishop,  and 
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^jat&A  by  him  to  the  Metrppcditah  Museum  of  Art»  New  York, 
sne  work,  wludi  is  ia  two  (olio  vUilmes.  superbly  iUustiMed,  was 
prtotcd  privately,  and  after  too  copies  had  been  struck  off  oa  Ameri- 
can  hand-made  paper,  the  type  was  distributed  and  the  material 
vised  for  the  illustrations  was  destroyed.  The  second  volume  u  a 
catalogoe  of  the  cx)llection,  which  comprises  900  specimens  acraneed 
in  ^ree  classes:  roioeraloglcalj'  archaeotegical  ami  artistic.  The 
important  section  00  Chinese  lade  was  contributed  by  Dr  S.  W. 
Bushell,  who  also  translated  for  the  wodc  a  disooune  on  jade — 
ya>^kuo  by  T'ang Jung-tso,  of  Peking.  Reference  should  also  be 
made  to  Heinrich  Fischer's  Ntpkni  und  Jadeil  (and  ed.,  Stuttgart. 
|98o).  a  work  which  at  the  date  of  ite  publication  was  almost 
ShausUve.  (F.  W.  R.*) 

JABN,  tn  inland  province  of  loiithem  Spain,  formed  in  1833  of 
districts  belonging  to  Andalusia;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ciudad 
Real  and  Albocete,  £.  hy  Albacete  and  Granada,  S.  by  Granada, 
and  W.  by  Cordova.  Pop.  (xgoo),  474*49o;  area,  5848  aq.  m. 
Jaen  comprisea  the  upper  basin  of  the  river  Guadalquivir,  which 
traverses  the  central  districts  from  east  to  west,  and  is  enclosed 
on  the  north,  south  and  east  by  mountain  ranges,  whfle  on  the 
west  it  is  entered  by  the  great  Andalusian  plain.  The  Sierra 
Morena,  which  divides  Andalusia  from  New  Castile,  extends 
along  the  northem  half  of  the  province,  its  most  ptominent 
ridges  being  the  Loma  de  Chiclana  and  the  I>oma  de  Ubeda; 
the  Sierras  de  Segura^  in  the  east,  derive  their  name  from  the 
river  Segura,  which  rises  just  within  the  border;  and  between 
the  test-named  watershed,  its  continuation  the  •Sierra  del  Poso, 
and  the  parallel  Sierra  de  Cazorla,  is  the  source  of  the  Guadal> 
quivir.  The  loftiest  sumroUs  in  the  province  are  those  of  the 
Sierra  Magipa  (7103  ft.)  farther  west  and  south.  Apart  from 
the  Guadalquivir  the  only  large  rivers  are  its  right-hand  tribu- 
taries the  J&ndula  and  Guadalimar,  its  left-hand  tribute^  the 
Guadiana  Menor,  and  the  Segura^  which  flows  east  an4  south 
W  the  Mediterranean. 

'  In  a  reg^  which  varies  so  markedly  in  the  attitude  of  Its  surface, 
the  cUroate  is  naturally  unequal;  ana.  white  the  bleak,  wind-swept 
h^hlands  are  only  available  as  sheep-walks,  the  well-«iAtered  and 
fertile  valleys  favour  the  cultivation  of  the  ^ne,  the  olive  and  dl 
lands  of  cereals.    The  mineral  wealth  of  Jaen  has  been  known  since 


in  sawn  timber  and  cloth ;  esparto  fabrics,  alcohol  and  oil  are  manu- 
factured. The  roads,  partly  owing  to  the  development  of  mining,  are 
more  numerous  and  better  kept  than  in  most  Spanish  provinces. 
Railway  communication  is  also  very  complete  in  the  western  dis- 
tricts, as  the  main  line  Madrid-Cordova-Seville  passes  through  them 
and  is  joined  south  of  Lin&res  bv  two  important  railways— from 
Algedras  and  Malaga  on  the  soutn-west,  and  from  Almeria  on  the 
south-east.  The  eastern  half  of  Jaen  b  inaccessible  by  raiL  In  the 
western  half  are '  "'  »-  • '  '  *  '  ^  -•  •  •  • 
(16,302).  Baeta 
(17,078)  and  r 

mbabitants  are  

Porcuna,  itt  the  west;  and  Caxorb,  Quesada.  Torredonjimeno, 
Villacarilk)  and  ViUanueva  dd  Aizobispo,  in  the  east. 

JAEHt  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Jaen,  on  the 
Lin&rcs-Puente  Genii  railway,  1500  It.  above  the  sea.  Pop. 
(1900),  26,434.  Jaen  is  finely  situated  on  the  well-wooded 
northem  dopes  <^  the  Jabalcuz  Mountains,  overlooking  the 
picturesque  valleys  of  the  Jaen  and  GuadalbuIIon  rivers,  whic)i 
flow  north  into  the  Guadalquivir.  The  hillside  upon  which  the 
narrow  and  irregular  city  streeu  rise  in  terraces  b  fortified  with 
Moorish  waHs  and  a  Moorish  dtadcl.  Jaen  is  an  episcopal  see. 
Its  cathedral  was  founded  in  15^2;  and,  although  it  remained 
unfinished  untU  late  in  the  i8th  century,  its  main  characteristics 
are  those  of  the  Renaissance  period.  The  city  contains  many 
churches  and  convents,  a  library,  art  galleries,  theatres,  barracks 
and  hpspitals.  Its  manufactures  Include  leather,  soap,  alcohol 
and  linen;  and  it  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  silk.  There  are 
hot  mineral  springs  in  the  mountains,  a  m.  south. 

,  .  The  identification  of.  Jaen  with  the  Roman  Aurinx,  which  has 
sometimes  been  suggested,  is  extremely  questionable.  After  the 
Moorish  conmiest  Jaen  was  an  important  commercial  centre,  under 
the  name  of  jayyan:  and  ultimately  became  capital  of  a  petty  kimi- 
dom,  which  was  brought  to  an  end  only  in  1246  by  Ferainand  in. 
of  CastiUr,  who  transferred  hither  the  bishopric  of  Bacza  in  1248. 
Ferrlinand  IV.  died  at  Jaen  in  1313.  In  1712  the  aty  suflered 
tfcvcfcly  from  an  earthquake. 


^ATABABAD.  a  slate  of  IndiA.  in  the  Kathi&war  agency  d 
Bombay,  forming  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Mwnb  of  Janjirs; 
area,  42  i^  n><;  pop.  (1901),  12^97;  estimated  revenue,  £4000^ 
The  town  of  Jafarabad  (pop.  6038),  situated  on  the  estuary  of  a 
river,  carries  on  a  large  coasting  trade. 

JAFFNA*  a  town  0!  Ceylon*  at  the  northem  extremity  of  ihf 
isUnd.  The  fort  was  described  by  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tenncnt  ai 
"  the  moat  periect  littJe  military  work  an  Ceylon*-*  pentagon 
built  of  blocks  of  white  coral"  The  European  part  of  the  tow^ 
bean  the  Dutch  stamp  more  disriActly  than  any  other  tow]>  in 
the  island;  and  there  still  exists  a  Dutch  Presbyterian  churdw 
,Sev«ral  of  the  church  buildings  date  from  the  timt  of  the  Fortu*- 
gueae.  In  iqoi  Jaflna  had  a  population  of  33»879f  while  in  the 
district  or  peninsula  of  the  same  name  there  were  3100 J^i  person!^ 
neariy  all  Tamils,  the  only  ^urqpeans  being  the  dvil  servants  and 
a  few  planters.  Coco-nut  planting  has  opt  been  successful  of 
recent  yeac&,  The  natives  «row.  pahnyras  freely,  and  h^ve  a 
trade  in  the  fibre  of  this  palm.  They  also  grow  and  export 
iobaoco,  but  not  ctiough  rice  for  their  .o\vn  requirements.  A 
tUcMma  calls  weekly,  and  there  is  considerable  frade.  The 
nilway  extension  from  Kuruneg^  due  north  to  Jaffna  and  the 
coast  wa3  commenced  in  1900.  Jaffna  is  the  seat  of  a.govemf 
ment  agent  and  district  judge,  and  criminal  sessions  of  the 
supreme  coitft  are  regulariy  held.  Jaffna,  or,  as  the  natives  call 
it,  Yalpannan,  was  occupied  by  the  Tamils  about  204  b.c,  and 
there  continued  to  be  Tamil  rajahs  of  Jaffna  till  16x7,  when  the 
Portuguese  took  possession  of  the  place.  As  early  as  1544  the 
missionaries  under  Francis  Xavier  had  made  converts  in  this 
part  of  Oylon,  and  after  the  conquest  the  Portuguese  nudm 
tained  their  proselytizing  real.  They  had  a  Jesuit  college,  a 
Franciscan  and  a  Dominican  monastery.  Tbe  Dutch  drove  out 
the  Portuguese  in  1658.  The  Church  of  England  Missionary 
Society  began  its  worit  in  Jaffna  in  i8z8,  and  the  American 
Missionary  Society  in  1822. 

JXOER.  GUSTAV  (1832-  ^  ),  German  naturalist  and 
hsrgienist,  was  bom  at  Bttrg  in  Warttemberg  on  the  23rd  of  June 
1832^  After  studying  medicine  at  Tiibtngen  he  became  a  teacher 
of  zoology  at  Vienna.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
soobgy  at  the  academy  of  Hohcnhdm,  and  subsequently  he 
became  teacher  of  zoology  and  anthropology  at  Stuttgart  poly- 
technic and  professor  of  physiology  at  the  veterinary  scfaod.  In 
2884  he  abandoned  teaching  and  started  practice  as  a  physician 
in  Stuttgart.  He  wrote  various  works  on  biological  subjects, 
indoding  Die  Darvrinsche  ThcorU  und  ihr$  Stdlung  tu  Moral  und 
Rdigion  (1869),  Lehrkuch  der  aUgemeinen  ZotdogSt  (1871-1878), 
and  Die  Entdeckung  der  Seek  (1878).  In  1876  he  suggested  sn 
hypothesis  in  explanation  of  heredity,  resembling  the  germ- 
plasm  theory  subsequently  elaborated  by  August  Weismann,  to 
the  effect  that  the  germinal  protx>plasm  retains  its  specific 
properties  from  generation  to  generatkm,  (fividing  in  each  Te> 
production  into  an  ontogeneuc  portion,  out  of  which  the 
individual  is  built  up,  and  a  phylogenetic  portk>n,  which  is 
reserved  to  form  the  reptoduaive  material  ol  the  mature  off- 
spring. In  Die  Normaltieidmng  als  GesundheiUschmtM  {lUo)  he 
advocated  the  system  of  dothing  assbdated  with  his  name, 
objecting  especially  to  the  use  of  any  kind  of  vegetable  fibre 
for  clothes. 

JXOERNDORF  (Cxech,  Kfwn),  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Silesia, 
18  m.  N.W.'of  Troppau  by  rail.  Pop.  (i^>,  14,675,  mostly 
German.  It  is  situated  on  the  Qppa  and  possesses  a  chAteaa 
bdonging  to  Prince  Liechtenstdn,  who  holds  extensive  estates 
in  the  district.  J&gemdorf  has  terge  manufactories  of  ck>tb. 
woollens,  linen  and  machines,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade. 
On  the  neighbouring  hill  of  Burgberg  (1490  ft.)  are  ft  church, 
much  visited  as  a  place  of  pilgrimagje,  and  the  ruins  of  the  seat 
of  the  former  princes  of  Jigemdori.  The  daim  of  Pmssin  te 
the  principality  of  JUgerndori  was  (ht  occasion  of  the  fim 
Silesian  war  (i  740-1742),  but  in  the  partition,  which  followed, 
Austria  retained  the  larger  portion  of  iL  jSgerndorf  suffered 
severely  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  was  the  scene  oC 
engagements  between  the  Prussians  and  Austrians  in  May  1745 
and  in  January  1779. 


JAGERSFONTEIK— JAHANGIR 


JAGIBfiFOKTBUf.  a  town  in  theOcmnft  Fnt.Suu^  SO  m. 
N.W.  t^  rail  of  SpnngfoAtcln  on  the  trunk  line  from  Cape  Town 
to  Pretoria.  Pop.  (1904),  5657— s  293  whiles  and  4364  coloured 
peraooa.  Ja<ersfontein»  which  occupies  a  pfeaaant  situation  on 
the  opei\  veld  about  4500  ft.  above  the  aea,  owes  its  ezistenoe  to 
the  Suable  diamond^  mine  discovered  here  in  1870.  The  first 
diamoiKl,  a  stone  of  50  carats,  was  found  in  August  of  that  year, 
and  digging^  immediately  began.  The  discovery  a  few  weeks 
liter  of  the  much  richer  mines  at  Bultfontein  and  Du  Toits 
Pain,  followed  by  the  great  finds. at  De  Beers  and  Colesberg 
Kop  (Kimberley)  caused  Jagersfontein  to  be  neglected  for  several 
ynxs.-  Up  to  1887  the  claims  in  the  mine  were  hdd  by  a  large 
number  of  individuals,  but  ooinddent  with  the  efforts  to  amalga- 
mate  the  interest  in  the  Kimberley  mines  a  similar  movement 
took  place  at  Jagersfontein,  and  by  1893  all  the  daiau  became 
the  property  of  one  company,  which  has  a  working  arrangement 
with  the  De  Beers  corporation.  The  mine,  which  is  worked  on 
the  open  system  and  has  a  depth  of  450  f  L,  yields  stones  of  very 
fine  quality,  but  the  annual  output  does  not  exceed  in  value 
£500.000.  In  1909  a  shaft  950  ft.  deep  was  sunk  with  a  view  to 
working  the  mine  on  the  undeigrotmd  system.  Among  the 
famous  stones  found  in  the  mine  are  the  "  Excelsior  **  (weighing 
97X  carats,  and  larger  than  any  previously  discovered)  and  the 
"  Jubilee  "  (see  Diamomd)*.  Tbe  town  was  created  a  munici- 
pality in  1904. 

Fourteen  miles  east  of  Jagenfootein  is  Boomplaats,  the  site 
of  the  battle  fought  in  1848  between  the  Boers  under  A.  W. 
Pretorius  and  the  British  onder  Sir  Hany  Smith  (see  Orano£ 
FtEE  State:  History), 

JAGO.  RICHARD  (1715-1781),  English  poet,  third  sen  of 
Richard  Jago,  rector  of  Beaudesert,  Warwickshire,  was  bom  in 
1715.  He  went  up  to  University  0>llege,  Oxford,  in  173s,  aiKi 
took  his  degree  in  1736.  He  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of 
Snitterfield,  Warwickshire,  in  1737,  and  became  rector  in  1754; 
and,  although  he  subsequently  received  other  preferments, 
Snitterfield  remained  his  favourite  residence.  He  died  there  on 
the  8th  of  May  1781.  He  was  twice  married.  Jago  s  best- 
known  poem,  The  Blackbirds,  was  first  printed  in  Hawkesworth's 
Aivfntttrer  (No,  37,  March  13,  1753),  and  was  generally  attri- 
buted to  Gilbert  West,  but  Jago  published  it  in  his  own  name, 
with  other  poems,  in  R.  Dodsley's  CoUtetion  of  Poems  (voL  iv., 
1755).  In  z 767  appeared  a  topographical  poem,  Edgs  Hill,  or 
the  Rural  Frospecl  delineated  and  moralized;  two  separate  sermons 
were  published  in  1755:  and  in  1766  Labour  and  Genius,  o  Fails. 
Shortly  before  his  death  Jago  revised  his  poems,  and  they  were 
published  in  1784  by  his  friend,  John  Soott  Hylton,  as  Fosms 
Moral  and  Dsseriptiss. 

Sec  a  notice  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  1784;  A.  Chalmers,  En^ish 
PoeU  (vol.  xvu..  1810);  F.  L.  Colvile,  Wamickskirs  Worthies  (1870): 
•ome  bioffrapbical  notes  are  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Sbenitone 
to  Jago  printed  invoL  iiL  of  Shenstooe's  Works  (1769). 

JAGUAR  {Fdis  ouea),  the  largest  spedei  of  the  FeUdae  foond 
00  the  Americaa  continent,  where  it  ranges  from  Texas  through 
Centra]  and  South  America  to  Patagonia.  In  the  coimtiies 
which  tiouod  its  northern  limit  It  is  not  frequently  met  with,  bnt 
in  South  America  it  is  quite  oommon,  and  Don  Felix  do  Asara 
states  that  when  the  Spaniards  first  settled  in  the  district  between 
Montevideo  and  Santa  ¥€,  as  many  as  two  thousand  were  killed 
yearly.  The  jaguar  is  usually  found  singly  (sometimes  in  pairs) , 
and  preys  upon  such  quadrupeds  as  the  horse,  tapir,  capybara^ 
dogs  or  cattle.  It  often  feeds  on  fresh-water  turtles;  sometime^ 
following  the  reptiles  into  the  water  to  effect  a  capture,  it  inserts 
a  paw  between  the  shells  and  drags  out  the  body  of  the  turtle  by 
means  of  its  sharp  daws.  Occasionally  after  having  tasted 
human  flesh,  the  jaguar  becomes  a  confirmed  man-eater.  The 
cry  of  this  great  cat,  which  is  heard  at  night,  and  most  frequently 
during  the  pairing  season,  is  dc<"p  and  hoarse  in  tone,  and  consists 
of  the  sound  pu,  pu,  often  reptaated.  The  female  brings  forth 
from  two  to  four  cubs  towards  the  dose  of  the  year,  which  are 
able  to  follow  their  mother  in  about  fifteen  days  after  birth.  The 
ground  colour  of  the  jaguar  varies  greatly,  ranging  from  while 
to  black,  the  rosette  markings  in  the  extremes  being  but  faintly 
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visible.  The  general  or  typical  coloration  is,  kowevfs,  a  rich  un 
upon  the  head,  neck,  body,  outside  of  legs,  and  tail  near  the  root, 
llie  upper  part  of  the  head  and  sides  of  the  face  are  thickly 
marked  with  small  bUck  spou,  and  the  rest  of  body  is  covered 
with  rosettes,  formed  of  rings  of  black  spots,  with  a  black  spot  in 
the  centre,  and  ranged  lengthwise  ak>ng  the  body  in  five  to  seven 
rows  on  each  side.  These  bUck  rings  are  heaviest  along  the  back. 
The  lips,  throat,  breast  and  belly,  the  inside  of  the  legs  and  the 
lower  sides  of  tail  are  pure  white,  marked  with  irregular  spots  of 
black,  those  on  the  breast  being  k>ng  bars  and  on  the  belly  and 
inside  of  legs  large  blotches.  The  tail  has  lai^e  biack  spots  near 
the  root,  some  with  light  icentres,  and  from  about  midway  of  its 
length  to  the  tip  it  is  ringed  with  black.    The  ears  are  black 


The  Jaguar  (Felis  onca), 
behind,  with  a  Urge  buS  spot  near  the  tip.  The  nose  and  upper 
lip  are  h'^ht  rufous  brown.  The  size  varies,  the  total  length  of  a 
very  large  specimen  measuring  6  ft.  9  in.;  the  average  length, 
however,  is  about  4  ft.  from  the  nose  to  root  of  tail.  In  form 
the  jaguar  b  thick-set;  it  does  not  stand  high  upon  its  legs;  and 
in  comparison  with  the  leopard  is  heavily  built;  but  its  move- 
ments are  very  rapid,  and  it  is  fuUy  as  agile  as  its  more  graceful 
relative.  The  skull  resembles  that  of  the  Hon  and  tiger,  but  is 
much  broader  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  may  be  identified 
by  the  presence  of  a  tubercle  on  the  Inner  edge  of  the  orbit. 
The  spedes  has  been  divided  into  a  number  of  local  .forms, 
regarded  by  some  American  naturalists  as  distinct  species,  but 
preferably  ranked  as  Sub-spedes  or  races. 

JAGUARMDI,  or  Yaguakondi  (Fdis  jaguarondi),  a  South 
American  wfld  cat,  found  in  Brazil,  Paraguay  and  Guiana,  rang- 
ing to  north-eastern  Mexico.  This  rdatively  small  cat,  uniformly 
coloured,  is  generally  of  some  shade  of  brownish-grey,  but  in  some 
individuals  the  fur  has  a  rufous  coat,  while  in  others  grey  pre- 
dominates. These  cats  are  said  by  Don  Felix  de  Azara  to  keep 
to  cover,  without  venturin|t  into  open  places.  They  attack  tame 
poultry  and  also  young  fawns,  lie  names  Jaguarondi  and  eyra 
are  applied  indifferently  to  this  spedes  and  Pelis  eyra, 

JAHARABAD,  a  town  of  British  India  in  Gaya  district,  Bengal, 
situated  on  a  branch  of  the  East  Indian  railway.  Pop.  (1901), 
7018.  It  was  once  a  flourishing  tra^ng  town,  and  in  1760  it 
formed  one  of  the  dght  branches  of  the  East  India  Company's 
central  factory  at  Patna.  Since  the  introduction  of  Manchester 
goods,  the  trade  of  the  town  in  cotton  doth  has  afanost  entirely 
ceased;  but  large  numbers  of  the  Jolaha  or  Mahommedan  weaver 
caste  live  in  the  neighbourhood. 

JAHARGUU  or  Jebamoir  (1569-^627),  Mogul  emperor  of 
Delhi,  succeeded  his  father  Akbar  the  Great  in  1605.  His  name 
was  Salim,  but  he  assumed  the  title  of  Jahangir,  "  Conqueror  of 
the  World,"  on  his  accession/  It  was  in  his  reign  that  Sir 
Thomas  Roe  came  as  ambassador  of  James  L.  on  behalf  of  the 
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English  company.  He  was  a  dissolute  ruler,  much  addicted  to 
drunkemiess,  and  his  reign  is  chiefly  notable  for  the  inifluence 
enjoyed  by  his  wife  Nur  Jahan,  '*  the  Light  of  the  World."  At 
first  she  influenced  Jahangir  for  good,  but  surrounding  herself 
with  her  relatives  she  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  imperiat 
princes;  and  Jahangir  died  in  1627  in  the  midst  of  a  rebellion 
headed  by  his  son,  Khurram  or  Shah  Jahan,  and  his  greatest 
feneral,  Mababat  Khan.  The  tomb  of  Jahangir  is  situated  in 
the  gardens  of  Shahdcra  on  the  outskirts  of  Lahore. 
'  JA9IZ  (AbO  ^UthuXn  *Am&  ibn  Bahk  ul-JA^i?;  i .«.  "  tho 
man  the  pupils  of  whose  eyes  are  prominent")  (d.  869), 
Arabian  writer.  He  spent  his  life  and  devoted  himself  in  Basra 
chiefly  to  the  study  of  polite  literature.  A  Mu'tazilite  in  his 
religious  beliefs,  he  developed  a  system  of  his  own  and  founded 
a  sect  named  after  him.  He  was  favoured  by.  Ibn  u2-ZaiySt,  the 
vizier  of  the  caliph  W&thiq. 

His  work,  the  Kit&b  ul-Bayfln  wat-Tabyln,  a  discursive  treatise 
on  rhetoric,  has  been  published  in  two  volumes  at  Cairo  (1895).  The 
Kitab  id-MahHiin  wcU-Adddd  was  edited  by  G.  van  Vloten  as  Le 
Litre  des  beautis  et  des  antitheses  (Leiden.  1898) ;  the  Kitdb  ul-Bu-hald. 
Le  LHrre  des  avares,  ed.  by  the  same  (Leiden,  1900) ;  two  other  smaller 
works,  the  Excellences  of  the  Turks  and  the  Superiority  in  Cloni  of 
the  Blacks  over  the  Whites,  also  prepared  by  the  same.  The  Kitab 
id-ffayaw&n,  or  "  Book  of  Animals,"  a  philological  and  literary, 
not  a  scientific,  work,  was  published  at  Cairo  (I9(^). 

(G.  W.  T.) 

JAHK,  FRIEDRICH  LUDWIG  (1778-1852),  Carman  peda- 
gogue and  patriot,  commonly  called  Turnvaier  {**  Father  of 
Gymnastics  "),  was  born  in  Lanz  on  the  nth  of  August  1778. 
He  studied  theology  and  philology  from  1796  to  xSos  at  Halle, 
Gollingen  and  Greifswald.  After  Jena  he  joined  the  Prussian 
army.  In  1809  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  a  teacher  at 
the  Gymnasium  zum  Grauen  as  well  as  at  the  Plamann  School. 
Brooding  upon  the  humiliation  of  his  native  land  by  Napoleon, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  restoring  the  spirits  of  his  countrymen 
by  the  development  of  their  physical  and  moral  powers  through 
the  practice  of  gymnastics.  The  first  Tttrnplals,  or  open-air 
gymnasium,  was  opened  by  him  at  Berlin  in  181 1,  and  the 
movement  spread  rapidly,  the  young  gymnasts  being  taught 
to  regard  themselves  as  members  of  a  kind  of  gild  tor  the 
emancipation  of  their  fatherland.  This  patriotic  ^irit  was 
nourished  in  no  small  degree  by  the  writings  of  Jahn.  Early  in 
1813  he  took  an  active  part  at  Brcslau  in  the  formation  of  the 
famous  corps  of  Ltitzow,  a  battalion  of  which  he  commanded, 
though  during  the  same  period  he  was  often  employed  in  secret 
service.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Beilin,  where  he  was 
appointed  state  teacher  of  gymnastics.  As  such  he  was  a  leader 
in  the  formation  of  the  student  Burschenschaften  (patriotic 
fraternities)  in  Jena. 

A  man  of  democratic  nature,  rugged,  honest,  eccentric  and 
outspoken, Jahn  often  came  into  collision  with  the  reactionary 
spirit  of  the  time,  and  this  conflict  resulted  in  1819  in  the  closing 
of  the  Turnplatz  and  the  arrest  of  Jahn  himself.  Kept  in  semi- 
confinement  at  the  fortress  of  Kolberg  until  1824,  he  was  then 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  two  years;  but  this  sentence  was 
reversed  in  1825,  though  he  was  forbidden  to  live  within  ten 
miles  of  Berlin.  He  therefore  took  up  his  residence  at  Freyburg 
on  the  Unstrut,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  period  in  x8a8,  when  he  was  exiled  to 
CSllcda  on  a  charge  of  sedition.  In  1840  he  was  decorated  by 
the  Prussian  government  with  the  Iron  Cross  for  bravery  in  the 
wars  against  Napoleon.  In  the  spring  of  1848  he  was  elected  by 
the  district  of  Naumburg  to  the  German  National  Parliament* 
Jahn  died  on  the  15th  of  October  1852  in  Freyburg,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  in  his  honour  in  1859. 

Among  his  works  are  the  following:  Bereicherung  des  hochdeuiscken 
Sprachschatus  (Leipzig,  1806).  Deutsches  Volksthum  {L^hcck,  1810), 
Runeublditer  (Frankfort,  1814),  Neue RunenMtUter  (Naumburg.  1828). 
Merke  Mum  deutschen  Volkstkum  (Hiidburghauscn,  1833),  and 
Selbstvertheidigung  (Vindication)  (Leipzig.  1863).  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  appeared  at  Hof  in  1 884-1 887.  See  the  bio^aphy 
by  Schultheiss  (Berlin,  1894),  and  Jahn  els  Ersichert  by  Friedricn 
<Munkh,  1895). 


JAHH,  JOHANR  (i75»-i8i6),  German  Orientafist,  was  born 
at  Tasswita,  Moravia,  on  the  i8th  of  June  1 750.  He  studied  phik>- 
sophy  at  Olmilti,  and  in  1772  began  his  theological  studks  at 
tiM  Premonsiratensian  convent  of  Bruck,  near  Znaim.  Having 
been  ordained  in  i77S«  he  for  a  short  time  held  a  cure  at  Mislitz, 
but.  was  soon  recalled  to  Bruck  as  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
and  Biblical  hermeneutics.  On  the  suppression  of  the  convent 
by  Joseph  II.  in  1784,  Jahn  took  up  similar  work  at  Olmatc,  and 
in  1789  he  was  transferred  to  Vienna  as  professor  of  Oriental 
languages,  biblical  archaeology  and  dogmatics.  In  1792  be 
published  his  Einleiimtg  ins  AlU  Teskiment  (2  vols.),  which  soon 
brought  him  into  trouble;  the  cardinal-archbishop  of  Vienna  laid 
a  complaint  against  him  for  having  departed  from  the  traditionak 
teaching  of  the  Church,  e,g.  by  asserting  Job,  Jonah,  Tobk  and 
Judith  to  be  didactic  poems,  and  the  cases  of  demoniacal  pos- 
session in  the  New  Testament  to  be  cases  of  dangerous  disease. 
An  ecclesiastical  conunisston  reported  that  the  views  themselves 
were  not  necessarily  heretical,  but  that  Jahn  had  erred  in  showing 
too  little  consideratk>n  for  the  views  «f  German  Catholic  theo- 
bgians  in  coming  Into  conflict  with  his  bishop,  and  in  raising 
difiicult  problems  by  which  the  unlearned  might  be  led  astray. 
He  was  accordingly  advised  to  modify  his  expressions  in  future. 
Although  he  appears  honestly  to  have  accel>ted  this  judgment, 
the  hostility  of  his  opponents  did  not  cease  until  at  last  (1806)  he 
was  compelled  to  accept  a  canonry  at  St  Stephen's,  Vienna, 
which  involved  the  resignation  of  his  chair.  Tida  step  had  been 
preceded  by  the  condemnation  of  his  IntraduOio  in  tibros  sacros 
veteris  foaieris  m  compendittm  redacta,  published  in  1804,  and 
also  of  his  Archaeologia  biblica  in  compendium  redacla  (1805). 
The  only  work  of  itkiportanoe,  outside  the  region  of  mere  philo- 
logy, afterwards  published  by  him,  was  the  Enchiridhn  HerwuM' 
enticae  (1812).   He  died  on  the  46th  of  August  i8t6. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  published  ffebrdiscks 
Sprachlehre  fUr  Anfanticr  {ijip);  Aramdische  od.  ChoJddiscke  «.' 
Syrische  SbracMekrefur  A  nj&nger  ( 1 793 ) ;  A  rabiscke  SpracMehrei  1 796)  j 
Eiementarhtch  der  hebr.  Spracke  (i799);  Chalddiscke  Ckreskmatiue 
(1800);  Arabische  Chreslomathie  (1802);  Lexicon  arabico4aUnum 
chreslomathiae  accommodatum  (1802):  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  (1806);  Grammalica  linguae  kehraicae  (1809);  a  critical  com- 
mentary on  the  Messianic  paseages  of  the  Ola  Testament  ( Valicinia 
prophetarum  do  Jesu  Afessta,  1815).  In  1821  a  collection  of  Nach- 
trdge  appeared,  containing  six  dissertations  00  Biblical  subjects. 
The  English  translation  olthe  Archaeologia  by  T.  C.  Upham  (1840) 
has  passed  through  several  editions. 

JAHN,  OTTO  (1813-X869),  German  archaeologist,  philologist, 
and  writer  on  art  and  music,  was  bom  at  .Kiel  on  the  i6th  ef 
Jtme  18x3.  After  the  completion  of  his  university  studies  at 
Kiel,  Leipzig  and  B'erlin,  he  travelled  for  three  years  in  France 
and  Italy;  in  1839  he  became  privatdocent  at  Kiel,  and  in  184a 
professor-extraordinary  of  archaeology  and  philology  at  Greifs- 
wald (ordinary  professor  1845).  In  1847  he  accept^  the  chair 
of  archaeology  at  Leipzig,  of  which  he  was  deprived  in  1851  for 
having  taken  part  in  the  political  movements  of  i848-x849'  In 
1855  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  science  of  antiquity,  and 
direaor  of  the  academical  art  museum  at  Bonn,  and  in  1867  be 
was  called  to  succeed  £.  Gerhard  at  Berlin.  He  died  at 
Gdttingen,  on  the  9th  of  September  1869. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  of  his  works:  I.  Archaeo- 
logical: PaJamedes  (1836);  Telepkos  u.  Troilos  (1841);  Die  CemSide 
des  Polygnot  (1841);  Pentheus  «.  die  M&naden  (1841):  •''am  u. 
Oinone  (1844):  Die  kMenischg  Kunst  (iS^);  Peitko,  dte  GdUin  der 
Vberreduni  (1847);  uber  etnige  Darstdlungen  des  Paris-UrUils 
(1849);  Dte  ricoronische  Cisia  (1852);  Pausaniae  descriptio  arcis 
Athenarum  (3rd  ed.,  1901);  Darstellunien  griechischer  Dtckter  avf 
Vasenbildern  (1861).  2.  Philological:  Critical  editions  of  Juvenal, 
PerduB  and  Sulpicia  (3rd  ed.  by  F.  BOcheler,  1893):  Censorinus 

845):  Florus  (1852);  Cicero's  Brutus  (4th  ed..  1877):  and  Oraiar 

§rd  al.,  i860) ;  the  Periochae  of  Livy  (1853) :  the  Psyche  et  Cupido 
Apuleius  (3rd  ed.,  1884;  5th  ed.,  1905);  Longinus  (1867:  3rdcd. 
by  J.  Vahlen,  1005).  3-  Biographical  and  aesthetic :  Veher  Mendels- 
sohn's Paulus  (1843)  iSiograpkie  Motarls,  a  work  of  extraordinary 
labour,  and  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  music  (3rd  ed.  by 
H.  Distecs,  1 889-1 89 1  ;Eng.  trans,  by  P.  D.  Town8cnd.i89i);LBApff 
Uhland  (1863):  aesammelte  Aufsdtze  Uber  Musik  (1866):  Biograpk- 
ische  A  ufsdtze  (1866).  His  Criechiuhe  Bilderchroniken  was  published 
after  his  death,  by  his  nephew  A.  Michaelis.  who  has  written  an 
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exhaustive  btoomi^  in  Atttameun  Deuticht  Biograph$»,  xiu.|  set 
aiso  J.  Vahlen.  Otto  John  (1870) ;  C  Bunian.  CeukichU der doisUchen 
Fkiiologu  in  DeuUchland. 

JAHRUM,  a  town  and  district  of  Persia  in  the  province  of 
Fars,  S.E.  of  Shiraz  and  S.W.  of  Diurab.  The  district  has 
thirty-three  villages  and  is  famous  for  its  celebrated  Skdkdn 
dates,  which  are  exported  in  great  quantities;  it  also  produces 
much  tobacco  and  fruit.  The  water  supply  is  scanty^  and  most 
of  the  irrigation  is  by  water  drawn  from  wells.  The  to^  of 
Jahrum,  situated  about  90  m.  S.E.  of  Shixas,  is  sucroonded  by 
a  mud-wall  $  m.  in  circuit  which  was  constructed  in  1854.  It 
has  a  population  of  about  15,000,  one  half  living  inside  aad  the 
other  half  outside  the  walls.  It  is  the  market  for  the  produce  of 
the  surrounding  districts,  has  six  caravanserais  and  a  post  office. 

JAINS,  the  most  numerous  and  influential  sect  of  heretics,  or 
nonconformists  to  the  Brahmanical  system  of  Hinduism,  in 
India.  They  are  found  in  every  province  of  upper  Hindustan, 
in  the  cities  along  the  Ganges  and  In  Calcutta.  But  they  are 
more  numerous  to  the  west — ^in  Mewar,  Gujarat,  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Malabar  coast—and  are  also  scattered  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  southern  peninsula.  They  are  mostly  traders,  and 
live  In  the  towns;  and  the  wealth  of  many  of  their  commtmity 
^vcs  them  a  social  importance  greater  than  would  result  from 
their  mere  numbers.  In  the  Indian  census  of  190X  they  are 
returned  as  being  1,334,140  in  number.  Their  magnificent 
series  of  temples  and  shrines  on  Mount  Abu,  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  India,  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  outward  sign  of 
their  wealth  and  importance. 

The  Jains  are  the  last  direct  representatives  on  the  continent 
of  India  of  those  schools  of  thought  which  grew  out  of  the  active 
phitosopbical  speculation  and  earnest  spirit  of  religious  inciuiiy 
that  prevailed  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  during  the  5th  and 
6ch  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  For  many  centuries 
Jainism  was  so  overshadowed  by  that  stupendous  movement, 
bom  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place,  which  we  call 
Buddhism,  that  it  remained  ahnost  unnoticed  by  the  side  of  its 
powerful  rivaL  But  when  Buddhism,  whose  widely  open  doors 
had  absorbed  the  mass  of  the  community,  became  thereby 
corrupted  from  its  pristine  purity  and  gradually  died  away,  the 
smaller  school  of  the  Jains,  less  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
victorious  orthodox  creed  of  the  Piahmans,  survived,  and  in 
some  degree  took  its  place. 

Jainism  purports  to  be  the  system  of  beh'ef  promulgated  by 
Vaddham&na,  better  known  by  his  epithet  of  Mahfi-vira  (the 
great  hero),  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Gotama,  the  Buddha. 
But  the  Jains,  like  the  Buddhists,  believe  that  the  same  system 
had  previously  been  proclaimed  through  countless  ages  by  each 
one  of  a  succession  of  earlier  teachers.  The  Jains  count  twenty- 
four  such  prophets,  whom  they  call  Jinas,  or  Tirthankaras,  that 
is.  conquerors  or  leaders  of  schools  Of  thought  It  »  from  this 
word  Jina  that  the  modem  name  Jainas,  meaning  followers  of 
the  Jina,  or  of  the  Jinas,  is  derived.  This  legend  of  the  twenty- 
four  Jinas  contains  a  germ  of  truth. .  MahA-vira  was  not  an 
originator;  he  merely  carried  on,  with  but  slight  changes,  a 
system  which  existed  before  his  time,  and  which  probaUy  owes 
iu  most  distinguishing  features  to  a  teacher  named  Pftr^wa,  who 
ranks  in  the  succession  of  Jinas  as  the  predecessor  of  MahA-^dra. 
P&r$wa  is  said,  in  the  Jain  chronolQgy,  to  have  been  bom  two 
hundred  years  before  MahH-vlra  (that  is,  about  760  B.C.);  but 
the  only  conclusion  that  it  is  safe  to  draw  from  thh  statement  is 
that  P&r^wa  was  considerably  earlier  in  point  of  time  than  Mahi- 
vira.  Very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  details  reported 
in  the  Jain  books  concerning  the  previous  Jinas  in  the  list  of  ^he 
twenty-four  Tirthankaras.  The  curious  will  find  in  them  many 
reminiscences  of  Hindu  and  Buddhist  legend;  and  the  anti- 
quary must  notice  the  distincdve  symbols  assigned  to  each,  in 
order  to  recognize  the  statues  of  the  different  Jinas,  otherwise 
identical,  in  the  different  Jain  temples. 

The  Jains  are  divided  into  two  great  parties— the  Digambaras, 
or  Sky-clad  Ones,  and  the  Sitelimbafos,  or  the  White-robed 
Ones.  The  latter  have  only  as  yet  been  traced,  and  that  donbt- 
fuUy,  as  far  back  as  the  5th  century  after  Christ;  the  farmer  ar» 
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almost  certainly  the  same  as  the  Niga^thas,  who  are  referred  to 
in  numerous  passages  of  the  Buddhist  PiUi  Pitakas,  and  must 
therefore  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  6th  century  B.C.  In  many  of 
these  passages  the  Nigapthas  are  mentioned  as  contemporaneous 
with  the  Buddha;  and  detaib  enough  are  given  concerning  their 
leader  Nigaptha  Nita-putta  (that  is,  the  Nigaptha  of  the 
jAAtpka  clan)  to  enable  us  to  identify  him,  without  any  doubt, 
as  the  same  person  as  the  VaddhamAna  Mahft-vira  of  the  Jain 
books.  This  remarkable  confirmation,  from  the  scriptures  of  a 
rival  religion,  of  the  Jain  tradition  is  conclusive  as  to  the  date 
of  MahArVlra.  The  Nig^thas  are  referred  to  in  one  of  Asoka's 
edicts  {Corpus  luscriptionumf  PUte  xx.).  Unfortunately  the 
account  of  the  teachings  of  Nigaptha  N&ta-putta  given  in  the 
Buddhist  scriptures  are,  like  those  of  the  Buddha's  teachings 
given  in  the  Brahmanical  literature,  very  meagre. 

Jain  Literature.— The  Jain  scriptures  themselves,  though  based 
on  eariicr  tradidons,  are  not  older  in  their  present  form  than  the 
5th  century  of  our  en.  The  moat  distinctively  sacred  books  are 
called  the  forty-five  Agamaa,  consisting  of  eleven  Angas,  twelve 
Upangas.  ten  Paldnna^a,  six  Chedas,  four  MQla-satras  and  two 
otner  books.  Devaddhi  Gaqin,  who  occupies  among  the  Jains  a 
position  very  similar  tp  that  occupied  amonff  the  Buddhists  by 
Buddhaghosa,  collected  the  then  existing  traditions  and  teachings 
of  the  sect  into  these  forty-five  Agamas.  Like  the  Baddhist 
scriptures,  the  earlier  Jain  books  are  written  in  a  dialect  of  their 
own,  the  so-called  Tama  Pr&lqit;  and  it  was  not  till  between 
A.D.  1000  and  fioo  that  the  Jains  adopted  Sanskrit  as  their  literary 
language.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  publication 
andi  elucidation  of  these  anginal  authorities.  But  a  great  deal 
remains  yet  to  be  done.  The  oldest  books  now  in  the  powession  of 
the  modern  Jains  purport  to  go  back,  not  to  the  foundation  of  the 
existing  order  in  the  6th  century  B.C.,  but  only  to  the  time  of  Bhad- 
rabahu,  three  centuries  later.  The  whole  of  tne  still  older  literature, 
on  which  the  revision  then  made  was  based,  the  so-calkd  Pirvas, 
have  been  lost.  And  the  existing  canonical  books,  while  preserving 
a  great  deal  that  was  probably  derived  from  them,  contain  much 
later  material.  The  problem  remains  to  sort  out  the  older  from  the 
later,  to  distinguish  between  the  earlier  form  of  the  faith  and  its 
subsequent  developments,  and  to  collect  the  numerous  data  for  the 
general,  social,  industrial^  religious  and  political  history  of  India. 
Professor  Weber  gave  a  fairiy  full  and  carefuUy-drawn-up  analysis  of 
the  whole  of  the  more  ancient  books  in  the  second  part  of  the  second 
volume  of  his  Catalogue  of  the  Sanskrit  MSS.  at  Berlin,  published  in 
1888,  and  in  vols.  xvi.  and  xviL  of  his  Indiscke  Studien.  An  English 
translation  of  these  last  was  published  first  in  the  Indian  Antiquary ^ 
and  then  separately  at  Bombay,  189^.  Professor  Bhandarkar  gave 
an  account  of  the  contents  of  many  later  works  in  his  Report  on  the 
Searthfor  Sa$uhrit  MSS.,  Bombay,  1883.  Only  a  small  beginning 
has  been  made  in  editing  and  translating  these  works.  Tne  best 
pricis  of  a  long  book  can  necessarily  only  deal  with  the  more  impor- 
tant features  m  it.  And  in  the  choice  of  what  should  be  included 
the  pr^is-vniter  wfll  often  omit  the  points  some  subsequent  irtvcsti- 
gator  may  most  especially  want.  All  the  older  works  ought  there- 
fore to  be  edited  and  translal:' '  Ir  f  J'  '  ;  „  rly  indexed.  The 
Jains  themselves  have  now  pnnLed  in  Jil£^ai,a[j^y  a  complete  edition 
of  their  sacred  books.  But  tine  critical  value  of  ibis  edition,  and  of 
other  editions  of  separate  tots  printed  flwwhrre  in  India,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.     Professtir  Jicobl  has  alif  ptJ  and  translated  the 
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this  can  scarcely  be  older  thait  iht-  5^1  h  ct mun  >T  our  era.  He  has 
also  edited  and  translated  tl  f  the  Svetambara 

Jains.  The  text,  published  by  iti^  ..\^.,  _  _...t  ^_cicty,  is  of  140  pages 
octavo.  The  first  part  of  it,  about  50  pages,  is  a  very  old  document 
on  the  Jaia  views  as  to  conduct,  and  the  remainder  consists  of 
appendices,  added  at  different  times,  on  the  same  subject.  The 
older  part  may  go  back  as  early  as  the  3rd  century  B.C.  and  it  sets 
out  more  especially  the  Tain  doctrine  of  tapes  or  self- mortification,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Buddhist  view,  which  condemned  asceticism. 
The  rules  of  conduct  in  this  book  are  for  members  of  the  order.  '  Dr 
Rudolf  Hoernle  edited  and  translated  an  ancient  work  00  the 
rules  of  conduct  for  laymen,  the  Uw&saga  Das6o.^  Professor  Leumann 
edited  another  of  the  older  works,  the  AupapStiha  Satra,  and  a 
fourth,  entitled  the  Dasa-vaikOliha  SAtra,  both  of  them  published  by 
the  Gemton  Oriental  Sodety.  Professor  Jacob!  translated  two  more, 
the  UjtarddhyAyana  and  the  SfUra  KritOnga.*  Finally  Dr  Barnett 
has  translated  two  othera  in  vol.  xvii.  of  the  Oriental  Translation 
Fund  (new  series,  London,  1907J.  Thus  about  one-fiftieth  part  of 
these  interesting  and  valuable  old  records  is  now  accessible  to  the 
European  scholar.  The  sect  of  the  Svetarobaras  has  preserved  the 
oldest  literatures.     Dr  Hoernle  has  treated  of  the  early  history  of 

1  Published  in  the  Bihliotheca  Indica,  Calcutta,  1888. 

*  These  two,  and  the  other  two  mentioned  above,  form  vols.  i.  end 
iL  of  his  Jaina  Sutras,  published  in  the  Sacred  Boohs  cf  the  Eoit 
(1884.  1895).  ^^^  ^.^    ,    , ^.^ 
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the  sect  in  the  Proceedings  0/  (ke  Asiatic  Society  of  BoHgfil  for  1898. 
Several  tcholara — notably  BhagyanUU  Indrajl,  Mr  Lewis  Rice  and 
Hofrath  BOhler* — have  treated  of  the  remarkable  archaeological 
discoveries  lately  made.  These  confirm  the  older  records  in  many 
details,  and  show  that  the  Jains,  in  the  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  were  a  wealthy  and  imporunt  body  in  widely  separated  part* 
of  India. 

Jainism.—Tbt  most  distinguishing  outward  peculiarity  of 
MahA-vIra  and  of  bis  earliest  followers  was  thdr  practice  of 
going  quite  naked,  whence  the  term  Di^ombara,  Against  this 
custom,  Gotama,  the  Buddha,  especially  warned  his  followers; 
and  it  is  referred  to  in  the  wdl-known  Greek  phrase,  GymnosO' 
phist,  used  already  by  Megasthenes,  which  applies  very  aptly  to 
the  Niganthas.  Even  the  earliest  name  NiganU^a,  which  means 
"  free  from  bonds,"  may  not  be  without  allusions  to  this  curious 
belief  in  the  sanctity  of  nakedness,  though  it  also  alluded  to 
freedom  from  the  bonds  of  sin  and  of  transmigration.  The  statues 
of  the  Jinas  in  the  Jain  temples,  some  of  which  are  of  enormous 
uztf  are  still  always  quite  naked;  but  the  Jains  themselves 
have  abandoned  the  practice,  the  Digambaras  being  sky-clad  at 
meal-time  only,  and  the  Svettoibaras  being  always  completely 
clothed.  And  even  among  the  Digambaras  it  is  only  the  re- 
cluses or  YaiiSf  men  devoted  to  a  religious  life,  who  carry  out 
this  practice.  The  Jain  laity— the  Sfdvakas,  or  disciples— do 
not  adopt  it. 

The  Jain  views  of  life  were,  in  the  most  important  and  essen- 
tial respects,  the  exact  reverse  of  the  Buddhist  views.  The 
two  orders,  Buddhist  and  Jain,  were  not  only,  and  from  the  first, 
independent,  but  directly  opposed  the  one  to  the  other.  In 
philosophy  the  Jains  are  the  most  thorough-going  supporters 
of  the  old  animistic  position.  .  Nearly  everything,  according  to 
them,  has  a  soul  within  its  outward  visible  shape — not  only  men 
and  animals,  but  also  all  plants,  and  even  particles  of  earth,  and 
of  water  (when  it  is  cold),  and  fire  and  wind.  The  Buddhist 
theory,  as  is  well  known,  is  put  together  without  the  hypothesis 
of "  soul  "  at  all.  The  word  the  Jains  use  for  soul  isjiva,  which 
means  life;  and  there  is  much  analogy  between  many  of  the 
expressions  they  use  and  the  view  that  the  ultimate  cells  and 
atoms  are  all,  in  a  more  or  less  modified  sense,  alive.  They 
regard  good  and  evil  and  space  as  ultimate  substances  which 
come  into  direct  contact  with  the  minute  souls  in  everything. 
And  their  best-known  position  in  regard  to  the  points  most 
discussed  in  philosophy  is  Syid-vdda,  the  doctrine  that  you  may 
say  **  Yes  "  and  at  the  same  time  "  No  *'  to  everything.  You 
can  affirm  the  eternity  of  the  world,  for  instance,  from  one  point 
of  view,  and  at  the  same  time  deny  it  from  another;  or,  at 
different  times  and  in  different  connexions,  you  may  One  day 
affirm  it  and  another  day  deny  it.  This  position  both  leads  to 
vagueness  of  thought  and  explains  why  Jainism  has  had  so  little 
influence  over  other  schools  of  philosophy  in  India.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Jains  are  as  determined  in  their  views  of  asceti- 
cism (tapas)  as  they  were  compromising  in  their  views  of  philo^ 
sophy.  Any  injury  done  to  the  "  souls  "  being  one  of  the  worst 
of  iniquities,  the  good  monk  should  not  wash  his  clothes  (indeed, 
the  most  austere  will  reject  clothes  altogether),  nor  even  wash 
his  teeth,  for  fear  of  injuring  living  things.  "  Subdue  the  body, 
chastise  thyself,  weaken  thyself,  just  as  fire  consumes  dry  wood." 
It  was  by  suppressing,  through  such  self-torture,  the  influence 
on  his  soul  of  all  sensations  that  the  Jain  could .  obtain 
salvation.  It  is  reUted  of  the  foimder  himself,  the  Mabft-vira, 
that  after  twelve  years'  penance  he  thus  obtained  Nirvina 
(Jacobi,  Jaina  S&tras,  i.  201)  before  he  entered  upon  his  career 
as  a  teacher.  And  through  the  rest  of  his  life,  till  he  died  at 
P&vi,  shortly  before  the  Buddha,  he  followed  the  same  habit 
of  continual  self-mortification.  The  Buddha,  oh  the  other 
hand,  obtained  Nirvftna  in  his  3Stli  year,  under  the  Bo  tree, 
after  he  had  abandoned  penance;  and  through  the  rest 
of  his  life  he  spoke  of  penance  as  quite  useless  from  his 
point  of  view. 

There  is  no  manual  of  Jainism  as  yet  published,  but  there  is  a 

'The  HaUki  Gumphd  and  three  other  inscriptions  at  Cuttack 
(Leyden.  i88s);  Snaana  Beigda  inscriptions  (Bangalore,  1889); 
Vienna  Oriental  Journal^  vols,  ii.-v. ;  Epigraphia  Jndtca,  vols,  i-vii. 
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great  deal  of  information  on  various  points  in  the  introductions 
to  the  works  referred  to  above.  Professor  Jaoobi,  who  is  the  besi 
authority  on  the  history  of  this  sect,  thus  sums  up  the  distinction 
between  the  Mabl-vira  and  the  Buddha:  '*  Mahft-vira  was  rather 
of  the  ordinary  class  of  religions  men  in  India.  He  may  be 
allowed  a  talent  for  religious  matters,  but  he  -possessed  not  the 
genius  Which  Buddha  undoubtedly  had.  .  .  .  The  Buddha's 
philosophy  forms  a  system  based  on  a.  few  fundamental  ideas, 
whilst  that  of  Mahft-vIra  scarcely  forms  a  system,  but  is  merely  a 
sum  of  opinions  (pannattis)  on  various  subjects,  no  fundamental 
ideas  being  there  to  uphold  the  mass  of  metaphysical  matter. 
Besides  this,  .it  is  the  ethical  element  that  gives  to  the  Buddhist 
writings  their  superiority  over  those  of  the  Jains.  Mahi-vlra 
treated  ethics  as  corollary  and  subordinate  to  his  metaphysics, 
with  which  he  was  chiefly  concerned." 

ADDFnoiVAt  Autiro«fTfE5.— Bhadrabfthu*!  Kalpe  S&iro,  the  re- 
C(5^itcd  ami  popuhr  nidnu;£l  of  tha  Sv^'timhafa  /iina,  edited  with 
En^lUh  tJiLfOdLictian  by  Protes&Qnr  Jacobi  (Lcipu^,  la^gU  Hena- 
c  jn-Jra's  "  Yojfa  S'istranj/'  edktMil  by  Wiuditth^  in  the  Ztmchrifi der 
gfnt^cfien  mof^,  Ces,  for  18^4;  "  Zitci  Jaina  Sturmr'  editt^l  in  the 
I'uiacke  Studten,  vol.  kv,;  £ib  Frngmtnt  drr  Bhaiamff,  by  Pfdfeisor 
Wtbur;  Mimmm  de  rAmdimit  de  Berlin  (ii»66>;  I^imyA9&liya 
iiuH.j,  cdliffd  b/  Dr  ^^'Dlf^^■n^  with  Dytch  jnrroduiflioa  (Amitcitlana. 
1  479) ;  Over  it  f^dsditmiige  en  wijigefriwe  Etirippen  iet  Jaim&s,  by 
Lh  WjjTcn  (hsji  dijcitir-ciitscnattonp  ZwoUo.  1^75^  Bnlrtip;  tur 
C^'iniftiaiik  il^t  /aim-p'riikfit,  by  Dr  Edwanl  MUffcr  (Berlin,  1*76); 
<  11 1 1'hr  wk£>  Ejmyf,  vol  ►  ti.  Mr  J .  aurgusi  ha*  a  n  CKknii  iti  wactyMint 
cA  tUc  Jain  Cave  Tritiplei  (none  oldtr  iban  the  jib  century)  in 
I .  fLjiiisno  jind  Burerts's  Cai^  Tenptes  in  I»4m  (London.  1880). 

V^H-  a!«o  Hopkrn*'  KtHgimt  of  India  (LorKjan,  1896),  pp.  380-^ 
an  J  I  Q,  BOhlcr  On  tt*  Indmn  StU  ef  ikt  Jaina j.  hHW  by  J. 
hur^&s  (LoQ^ha,  1^04).  (T.  W-  K.  D.) 

JAIPUR,  or  Jeypore,  a  dty  and  native  sUte  of  India  in  the 
Rajputana  agency.  The  dty  is  a  prospetous  place  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  famous 
Maharaja  Jai  Singh  II.,  who  founded  it  in  1728.  It  is  huilt  of 
pink  stucco  in  imitation  of  sandstone,  and  is  remailcable  for  the 
width  and  regularity  of  its  streets.  It  is  the  only  city  in  India 
that  is  laid  out  hi  rectangular  blocks,  and  it  is  divided  by  cross 
streeU  into  six  equal  portions.  The  main  streets  are  xxi  ft. 
wide  and  are  paved,  while  the  dty  is  h'ghted  by  gas.  The 
regularity  of  plan,  and  the  straight  streets  with  the  houses  aQ 
built  after  the  same  pkttero,  deprive  Jaipur  of  the  charm  of  the 
East,  whOe  the-  painted  mud  walls  of  the  houses  give  it  the 
meretricious  air  of  stage  scenery.  The  huge  palace  of  the 
maharaja  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  dty.  Another  noteworthy 
building  is  Jai  Singh's  observatory^  The  chief  hidustriea  are  in 
metals  and  marble,  which  are  fostered  by  a  school  of  art,  founded 
in  x868.  There  is  also  a  wealthy  and  enterprising  community 
of  native  bankers.  The  dty  has  three  colleges  and  several 
hospitals.  Pop.  (1901),  x6o,r67.  The  andent  capital  of  Jaipur 
was  Amber. 

The  State  of  jAznnt,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  dty, 
has  a  total  area  of  15,579  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  2, 65S,  666,  showing 
a  decrease  of  6  %  in  the  decade.  The  estimated  revenue  is 
£430,000,  and  the  tribute  l^i/Mo.  The  centre  of  the  state  is  a 
sandy  and  barren  plain  x,6oo  ft.  above  sea-level,  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  ranges  of  hills  running  north  and  south.  On  the  N.  and 
W.  it  is  bounded  by  a  broken  chain  of  hills,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Aravalli  mountains,  beyond  which  lies  the  sandy  desert  of 
Rajputana.  The  soil  is  generally  sandy.  The  hills  are  more 
or  less  covered  with  jun^  trees,  of  no  valu^  except  for  loei 
Towards  the  S.  and  E.  the  soil  becomes  more  feclile.  Salt  is 
largely  manufactured  and  exporte4  from  the  Sambhar  lake, 
which  is  worked  by  the  government  of  India  under  an  Arrange- 
ment with  the  states  of  Jaipur  and  Jodhpur.  It  yields  salt  of  a 
very  high  quality.  The  state  is  traversed  by  the  RajpuUna 
railway,  with  branches  to  Agra  and  Delhi. 

The  maharaja  of  Jaipur  belongs  to  the  Kachwaha  dan  of 
Rajputs,  dafaning  descent  from  Rama,  king  of  A jodhya.  The  state 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  about  X12S  by  Dhula  Itai,  from 
Gwalior,  who  with  his  Kachwahas  Is  said  to  have  absorbed  or 
driven  out  the  petty  chiefs^  The  Jaipur  house  furnished  to  th* 
Mogub  some  of  thdr  most  distinguished  generals.  Among 
them  were  Man  Singh,  who  fought  in  Ori^i^^nd-Assaai  Jai 
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Siflgh,  commonly  known  by  his  imperiid  title  of  Mirza  Rajo, 
whose  name  appears  in  all  the  wars  of  Aurangzeb  in  the  Oeccan; 
And  Jai  Singh  II.,  or  Sawai  Jai  Singh,  the  famous  mathema- 
lician  and  astronomer,  ajid  the  foimder  of  Jaipur  dty.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  j8th  century  the  Jats  of  Bharatpur  and  the  chief 
of  Alwar  each  annexed  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Jaipur. 
By  the  end  of  the  century  the  state  was  in  great  confusion, 
distracted  by  internal  broils  and  unpoverishcd  by  the  exactions 
of  the  Mahrattas.  The  disputes  between  the  chiefe  of  Jaipur 
and  Jodhpur  had  brought  both  states  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and 
Amir  Khan  with  the  Pindaris  was  exhausting  the  country.  By 
a  treaty  in  z8i8  the  protection  of  the  British  was  extended  to 
Jaipur  and  an  annual  tribute  fixed.  In  1835  there  was  a  serious 
disturbance  in  the  city,  after  which  the  British  government  took 
measures  to  insist  upon  order  and  to  reform  the  administration 
as  well  as  to  support  its  effective  action;  and  the  state  has 
gradually  become  well-governed  and  prosperous.  During  the 
Mutiny  of  1857  the  maharaja  assisted  the  British  in  every  way 
that  lay  in  his  power.  Maharaja  MadhoSingh,  G.C.S.L,  G.C.  V.O., 
was  born  in  1861,  and  succeeded  in  1882.  He  is  distinguished 
for  his  enlightened  administration  and  his  [wtronage  of  art. 
He  was  one  of  the  princes  who  visited  England  at  the  time  of 
King  Edward's  coronation  in  1902.  It  was  he  who  started  and 
endowed  with  a  donation  of  15  lakhs,  afterwards  increased  to 
20  lakhs,  of  rupees  (£133,000)  the  "  Indian  People^s  Famine 
Fund."  The  Jaipur  imperial  service  transport  corps  saw  service 
in  the  Chitral  and  Tirah  campaigns. 

JAISALMER,  or  Jevsulmers,  a  town  and  native  state  of 
India  in  the  Rajputana  agency.  The  town  stands  on  a  ridge 
of  yellowish  sandstone,  crowned  by  a  fort,  which  contains  the 
palace  and  several  ornate  Jain  temples.  Many  of  the  houses 
and  temples  are. finely  sculptured.  Pop.  (1901),  7137.  The 
area  of  the  state  is  16,062  sq.  ro.  In  xgoi  the  population  was 
73,3  7<^»  showing  a  decrease  of  37%  in  ten  years,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  famine.  The  estimated  revenue  is  about  £6000; 
there  is  no  tribute.  Jaisalmcr  is  almost  entirely  a  sandy  waste, 
forming  a  part  of  the  great  Indian  desert.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  country  is  that  of  an  interminable  sea  of  sandhills,  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  some  rising  to  a  height  of  150  ft.  Those  in  the 
west  are  covered  with  phog  bushes,  those  in  the  east  with  tufts 
of  long  grass.  Water  is  scarce,  and  generally  brackish;  the 
average  depth  of  the  wells  is  said  to  be  about  250  ft.  There  are 
no  perennial  streams,  and  only  one  small  river,  the  Kakni,  which, 
after  flowing  a  distance  of  28  m.,  spreads  over  a  large  surface  of 
flat  ground,  and  forms  a  lake  otjhil  called  the  Bhuj-Jhil.  The 
climate  is  dry  and  healthy.  Throughout  Jaisalmer  only  rain- 
crops,  such  as  baJra,joar,  moth,  tit,  &c.,  are  grown;  spring  crops 
of  wheat,  bariey,  &c.,  are  very  rare.  Owing  to  the  scant 
rainfall,  irrigation  ia_almost  unknown. 

The  main  part  of  the  population  lead  a  wanderins  life,  grazing 
their  flocks  and  herds.  Large  herds  of  camels,  horned  cattle,  sheep 
and  goats  arc  kept.  The  principal  trade  is  in  wool,  ghi,  camels, 
cattle  and  sheep.  The  chief  imports  are  grain,  sugar,  foreign  cloth, 
piece-goods,  &c.  Education  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Jam  priosts  arc  the 
chief  schoolmasters,  and  their  teaching  is  elementary.  The  ruler  of 
Jaisalmer  is  styled  maharatoal.  The  state  suffered  from  famine  in 
X897,  1900  and  other  years,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  had  to 
incur  a  heavy  debt  for  extraordinary  expenditure.  There  aiu  no 
railways. 

The  nuijority  of  the  inhabitants  arc  Bh  ■  ;  i  E-L  i  1 . .  1 1  r  .  v.  h  -  r  ,  I  1  h  -  r 
name  from  an  ancestor  named  Bhatti,  nn^i^rir  it  .  .j  w.jn ;  ^r  vtli,  1 
the  tribe  were  located  in  the  Punjab.  shMjrtly  aiicr  th**  the  dja 
was  driven  southwards,  and  found  a  n^f'ijt-  in  the  Indian  d»:rt, 
which  was  thenceforth  its  home.  De^iraj,  a  f&jnoii*  prince  of 
the  Bhatti  family,  is  esteemed  the  reni  IflUnder  trf  ibt  prea^nt 
Jaisalmer  dynasty,  and  with  him  the  tiik^  of  f^\mi  ciirnnieciC(.-.J. 
In  1 156  jaisal,  the  sixth  in  succession  from  D«ii1ljt  loundt^  xht  f.-rt 
and  city  of  laisalmcr,  and  made  it  his  cipftil.  lo  1291  th^r  BhMiis 
soenraged  the  emperor  Ala-ud-dln  that  hi  '  .n  v"  captufto  4t1'1  wvti  i1 
the  fort  and  dty  of  jaisalmer,  so  thjtt  !■  r  -».mc  timu  it  w.i4  cfnite 
deserted.-  After  this  there  is  nothing  to  T'-  fi  tili  thetrmf^of  Rft^^.J 
Sabal  Singh,  whose  reign  marksan epoch  >  1  bJiLkUi  history  ^ri  iiiat  he 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  M  I  -'mjx-r.jif  SSi'ifi  JaU^ii. 
The  Jaisalmer  prince*;  had  now  arrived  ai  i !  ■:  hr  »,ght  of  ttitiir  fKuwc  t, 
but  front  this  time  till  the  accession  of  K  > ■^  ^1  MuLHLj  in  Ij^j  il-e 
fortunes  of  the  state  rapidly  dcdiacd.  m"  1  mc^t  n\  itv  oirtlyini: 
provinces  were  lost.     In  1818  ^ljulrflj  cati;j^cd  into  fK4itu.;Ak  fcUtions 


with  the  Brittsh.    Maharawal  Salivshan,  bom  in  1887,  succeeded 
to  the  chief  ship  in  1891. 

JAJCB  (pronounced  YiOise),  a  town  of  Bosnia,  situated  on  the 
Pliva  and  Vrbas  rivers,  and  at  the  terminus  of  a  branch  railway 
from  Serajevo,  62  m.  S.E.  Pop.  (1895),  about  4000.  Jajce 
occupies  a  conical  hill,  overlooking  one  of  the  finest  waterfalls 
in  Europe,  where  the  Pliva  rushes  down  into  'the  Vtbas,  too  ft. 
bdow.  The  14th  century  citadel  which  crowns  this  hill  is  said 
to  have  been  built  for  Hrvoje,  duke  of  Spalato,  on  the  model  of 
the  Castel  del'  Uovo  at  Naples;  but  the  resemblance  is  very 
slight,  and  although  bothyay^e  and  uovo  signify  "  an  egg,"  the 
town  probably  derives  its  name  from  the  shape  of  the  hilt 
The  ruined  church  of  St  Luke,  said  by  legend  to  be  the  Evan- 
gelist's burial  place,  has  a  fine  Italian  belfry,  and  dates  from  the 
X5th  century.  Jezero,  5  m.  VV.  of  Jajce,  contains  the  Turkish 
fbrt.of  Dj5l-Uissar,  or  "  the  Lake-Fort."  In  this  neighbourhood 
a  line  of  waterfalls  and  meres,  formed  by  the  Pliva,  stretches 
for  several  miles,  enclosed  by  steep  rocks  and  forest-clad  motm- 
tains.  The  power  supplied  by  the  main  fall,  at  Jajce,.  is  used 
for  industrial  purposes,  but  the  beauty  of  the  town  remains 
unimpaired. 

From  Z463  to  1528  Jajce  was  the  principal  outwork  of  eastern 
Christendom  against  the  Turks.  Venice  contributed  money  for 
its  defence,  and  Hungary  provided  armies;  while  the  pope 
entreated  all  Christian  monarchs  to  avert  its  fall.  In  2463 
Mahomet  U.  had  seized  more  than  75  Bosnian  fortresses,  include 
ing  Jajce  itself;  and  the  last  independent  king  of  Bosnia,  Stephen 
Tomalev)£,  had  been  beheaded,  or,  according  to  one  tradition, 
flayed  alive,  before  the  walls  of  Jajce,  on  a  spot  still  called 
Kraljeva  Foije,  the  *'  King's  Field."  His  coflin  and  skeleton 
are  still  displayed  in  St  Luke's  Church.  The  Hungarians,  under 
KingMatthiasL,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  reconquered  the  greater 
port  of  Bosnia  during  the  same  year;  and,  although  Mahomet 
returned  in  1464,  he  was  again  defeated  at  Jajce,  and  compelled 
to  flee  before  another  Hungarian  advance.  In  1467  Hungarian 
banst  or  military  governors,  were  appointed  to  rule  in  north- 
west Bosnia,  and  in  1472  Matthias  appointed  Nicdaus  Ujlaki 
king  of  the  country,  with  Jajce  for  his  capital.  This  kingdom 
lasted,  in  fact,  for  59  years;  but,  after  the  death  of  Ujlaki,  in 
1492,  its  rulers  only  bore  the  title  of  ban,  and  oC  vtjvod.  In 
1500  the  Turks,  imder  Bajazet  II.,  were  crushed  at  Jajce  by  the 
Hungarians  under  John  Corvinus;  and  several  other  attacks  were 
repelled  between  1520  and  1526.  But  in  1526  the  Hungarian 
power  was  destroyed  at  Moh&cs;  and  in  1528  Jajce  was  forced 
to  surrender. 

See  Brftss,  "  Jajce,  die  alte  Kdniesudt  Bosntens,"  in  Dtutscht 
fjBog.  BlaUtr,  pp.  71-^5  (Bremen,  1899). 

JAJPUR,  or  JAJPORE,  a  town  of  British  India,  In  Cuttack  dis- 
trict, Bengal,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  BaitaranI  river. 
Pop.  (1901 ) ,  1 2, 1 II .  It  was  the  capital  of  Orissa  under  the  Kesari 
dynasty  until  the  nth  century,  when  it  was  superseded  by 
Cuttack.  In  JSjpur  are  numerous  ruins  of  temples,  sculptures, 
&c.,  and  a  large  and  beautiful  sun  pillar. 

JAKOB,  LUDWIQ  HBUmiCH  VON  (1759-1827),  German 
economist,  was  bom  at  Weltin  on  the  26th  of  February  1759. 
In  1777  he  entered  the  unfvenlty  of  Halle.  In  1780  he  was 
appointed  teacher  at  the  gymnasium,  and  in  1791  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  4inlversity.  The  suppression  of  the  university 
of  Halle  having  been  decreed  by  Napoleon,  Jakob  betook  hitnself 
to  Russia,  where  in  1807  he  was  appointed  professor  of  political 
economy  at  KharkofiF,  and  in  1809  a  member  of  the  government 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  finances  of  the  empire.  In  the 
following  year  he  biecame  president  of  the  commission  for  the 
revision  of  criminal  law,  and  he  at  the  same  tinte  obtained  an 
important  ofiice  in  the  finance  department,  with  the  rank  of 
counsellor  of  state;  but  in  1816  he  returned  to  Halle  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  political  economy.  He  died  at  LauchstAdt  on  the 
22nd  of  July.  1827. 

Shortly  after  his  first  a|)pointment  to  a  professorship  in  Halle 
Jakob  had  begun  to  turn  his  attcnrion  rather  to  the  practical  than 
the  speculative  side  of  philosophy,  and  in  1805  he  published  at 
Halle  JUkrbuch  dcf  HaHonal^k^mm  if)  which^iie^jias  the,  first  to 
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advocate  in  Germany  the  neoesnty  of  a  dUtinct  adeiice  deaKag 
apecially  with  the  subject  o(  natioaal  wealth.    Hit  principal  other 
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woriaartCrtm^rissderaUtemeiiKH  Logik  (Halle.  1788)  iCrundsdUtder 
PoUxeitesetttehung  und  FoUxeianstalten  (Leipzig.  1809)*  EinUitung 
in  das  Studxum  der  SlaaUwissenschafUn  (Halle.  18 19):  BtOwurfeines 


1809);  EinUitung 
)I9):  Entnmrfeines 
(Halle,    1618)   and 


CriminalgesebUnuks  fir  dot  nattschg  Beick 
SUuUsfinantwissfmchaft  (a  vols.,  Halle,  1821). 

JAKOVA  (also  written  Diakova,  Gyakovo  and  Gjaxo> 
vxca),  a  town  of  Albania,  European  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet 
of  Kossovo;  on  the  river  Erenik,  a  right-hand  tributary  of  the 
White  Drin.  Pop.  (1905)  about  12,000.  Jakova  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  Alpine  region  which  extends  from  the  Montenegrin 
frontier  to  the  Drin  and  White  Drin.  This  region  has  never 
been  thoroughly  explored,  or  brought  under  e£fective  Turkish 
rule,  on  account  of  the  inaccessible  character  of  its  mountains 
and  forests,  and  the  lawlessness  of  its  inhabitants — a  group  of 
two  Roman  Catholic  and  three  Mosleta  tribes,  known  collectively 
as  the  Malsia  Jakoys,  whose  official  representative  resides  iii 
Jakova. 

JAKUNS,  an  aboriginal  race  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  They 
have  become  much  mixed  with  other  tribes,  and  are  found 
throughout  the  south  of  the  peninsula  and  along  the  coasts. 
The  purest  types  are  straight-haired,  exhibit  marked  Mongolian 
characteristics  and  are  cicely  related  to  the  Malays.  They  are 
probably  a  branch  of  the  Pre-Malays,  the  "  savage  Malays  "  of 
A.  R.  Wallace.  They  are  divided  into  two  groups t  (i)  Jakuns 
of  the  jungle,  (2)  Jakuns  of  the  sea  or  Orang  Laut.  The  latter 
set  of  tribes  now  comprise  the  remnants  of  the  pirates  or  "  sea- 
gipsies  "  of  the  Malaccan  straits.  The  Jakuns,  who  must  be 
studied  in  conjunction  with  the  other  aboriginal  peoples  of  the 
Malay  Peninst^a,  the  SemangsandtheSakais,arenot  so  dwarfish 
as  those.  The  head  is  round;  the  skin  varies  from  olive-brown 
to  dark  copper;  the  face  is  flat  and  the  lower  jaw  square.  The 
nose  is  thick  and  short,  with  wide,  open  nostrils.  The  cheek- 
bones are  high  and  well  marked.  The  hair  has  a  blue-black  tint, 
eyes  are  black  and  the  beard  is  scanty.  The  Jakuns  live  a  wild 
forest  life,  and  in  general  habits  much  resemble  the  Sakai,  being 
but  little  in  advance  of  the  latter  in  social  conditions  except 
where  they  come  into  close  contact  with  the  Malay  peoples. 

JALALABAD,  or  Jellalabad,  a  town  and  province  of 
Afghanistan.  The  town  lies  at  a  height  of  1950  ft.  in  a  plain 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Kabul  river,  96  m.  from  Kabul  and 
76  from  Peshawar.  Estimated  pop.,  4000.  Between  it  and 
Peshawar  intervenes  the  Khyber  Pass,  and  between  it  and  Kabul 
the  passes  of  Jagdalak,  Khurd  Kabul,  &c.  The  site  was  chosen 
by  the  emperor  Baber,  and  he  laid  out  some  gardens  here;  but 
the  town  itself  was  built  by  his  grandson  Akbar  in  a.d.  1560. 
It  resembles  the  city  of  Kabul  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  has  one 
central  bazaar,  the  streets  generally  being  very  narrow.  The 
most  notable  episode  in  the  history  of  the  place  is  the  famous 
defence  by  Sir  Robert  Sale  during  the  first  Aifghan  war,  when  he 
held  the  town  from  November  1841  to,  April  1842.  On  its 
evacuation  in  1842  General  Pollock  destroyed  the  defences,  but 
they  were  rebuilt  in  1878.  The  town  is  now  fortified,  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall  with  bastions  and  loopholes.  The  province  of 
Jalalabad  is  about  80  m.  in  length  by  35  in  width,  andindudes 
the  large  district  of  Laghman  north  of  the  Kabul  river,  as  well 
as  that  on  the  sou  th  called  Ningrahar.  The  climate  of  Jalala)>ad 
is  similar  to  that  of  Peshawar.  As  a  strategical  centre  Jalalabad 
b  one  of  the  most  important  positions  in  Afghanistan,  for  it 
dominates  the  entrances  to  the  Laghman  and  theKunar  valleys; 
commanding  routes  to  Chitral  or  India  north  of  the  Khyber,  as 
well  as  the  Kabul-Peshawar  road. 

JALAP,  a  cathartic  drug  consisting  of  the  tuberous  rooU  of 
Ipomaea  PurgOt  a  convolvulaceous  plant  growing  on  the  eastern 
declivities  of  the  Mexican  Andes  at  an  elevation  of  5000  to 
8000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  more  especially  about  the 
neighbouthood  of  Chiconquiaco,  and  near  San  Salvador  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Cofre  de  Perote.  Jalap  has  been  known  in 
Europe  since  the  beginning  of  the  x7th  century,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  city  of  Jalapa  in  Mexico,  near  which  it  grows, 
but  its  botanical  source  was  not  accurately  determined  until 
1829,  when  Dr.  J.  R.  Coxe  of  Philadelphia  published  a  description 


and  cdoured  figure  taken  from  living  plants  sent  him  two  yeais 
previously  from  Mexico.  The  jalap  plant  has  slender  herbaceons 
twining  stems,  with  alternately  placed  heart-shaped  pointed 
leaves  and  salver-shaped  deep  purplish*pink  flowers.  The 
underground  stems  are  slender  andcreieping;  their  vertical  roots 
enlarge  and  form  turnip-shaped  tubers.  The  roots  are  dog  up 
in  Mexico  throughout  the  year,  and  are  suspended  to  dry  .in  a 
net  over  the  hearth  of  the  Indians'  huts,  and  hence  acquire  a 
smoky  odour.  The  large  tubers  are  often  gashed  to  cause  them 
to  dry  more  quickly.  In  their  form  they  vary  from  spindle* 
shaped  to  ovoid  or  globular,  and  in  sixe  from  a  pigeon's  egg  to  a 
man's  fist.  Externally  they  are  brown  and  marked  with  small 
transverse  paler  scars,  and  internally  they  present  a  dirty  white 


Jalap  (Ipomaea  Purga);  about  half  natural  size. 

resinous  or  starchy  fracture.  The  ordinary  drug  is  distinguished 
in  commerce  as  Vera  Cruz  jalap,  from  the  name  of  the  port 
whence  it  is  shipped. 

Jalap  has  been  cultivated  for  many  years  in  India,  chiefly  at 
Ootacamund,  and  grows  there  as  easily  as  a  3ram,  often  producing 
dusters  of  tubers  weighing  over  9  lb;  but  these,  as  they  differ  in 
appearance  from  the  commercuJ  artide,  have  not  as  yet  obtained 
a  place  in  the  English  market.  They  are  found,  however,  to  be 
rich  in  resin,  containing  18%.  In  Jamaica  also  the  pUnt  has 
been  grown,  at  first  amongst  the  cinchona  trees,  but  more  recently 
in  new  ground,  as  it  was  found  to  exhaust  the  solL 

Besides  Mexican  or  Vera  Gruz  jalap,  a  drug  called  Tampico 
jalap  has  been  imported  for  some  years  in  considerable  quantity. 
It  has  a  much  more  shrivelled  appearance  and  paler  colour  than 
ordinary  jalap,  and  kcks  the  small  transverse  scars  present  in 
the  true  drug.  This  kind  of  jalap,  the  Purga  de  Sierra  Gorda 
of  the  Mexicans,  was  trace<i  by  Hanhury.  to  i^ina^s  timulant. 
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It  grows  in  Mexico  along  the  uionnttin  Tange  of  the  Sierra  Gorda 
io  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Luis  de  la  Pai,  from  which  district 
it  is  carried  down  to  Tampico,  whence  it  is  exported.  A  third 
yariety  of  jalap  known  as  woody  Jalap,  male  jalap,  or  Orizaba 
root,  or  by  the  Mexicans  as  Purgo  macho,  is  derived  from 
ipomaea  onmbensiSf  a  plant  of  Orizaba.  The  root  occurs  in 
fibrous  pieces,  which  are  usually  rectangular  blocks  of  irregular 
shape,  a  in.  or  more  in  diameter,  and  are  evidently  portions  of  a 
brge  root.    It  is  only  occasionally  met  with  in  commerce. 

The  dose  of  jalap  is  from  five  to  twenty  ffrains,  the  British  Phar- 
macopeia directing  that  it  must  conuin  from  9  to  ii  %  of  the 
resin,  which  u  given  in  doees  of  two  to  five  grains.  One  preparation 
of  this  dnw  is  m  common  use,  the  PMhis  Jalapae  ComposUus,  which 
consists  015  parts  of  jalap,  9  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  J  of  ^nger, 
The  dose  is  from  30  grains  to  a  drachm.  It  is  best  given  in  the 
maximum  dose  which  causes  the  minimum  of  irritation. 

The  chief  constituents  of  jalap  resin  are  two  glucoaides— -*<mto^- 
ndin  and  jatapin — su^r,  starch  and  sum.  ConvoIvuUa  constitutes 
nearly  ao  %  01  the  resm.  It  is  insoluble  io  ether,  and  is  more  active 
than  jalapin.  It  is  not  used  separately  in  medicine.  Jalapin  b 
present  in  about  the  same  proporuons.  It  dissolves  readily  in  ether, , 
and  haiB  a  soft  resinous  consistence.  It  may  be  eiven  in  half-grain 
doses.  It  is  the  active  principle  of  the  allieo  dnie  scammony. 
According  to  Mayer,  the  formula  of  convolvulin  is  C«4U  JOm,  and  that 
of  ialapmCuHwOit. 

Jalap  is  a  typical  h]pdragoeue  purgative,  causing  the  excrettoo  of 
more  fluid  than  scammony,  but  producing  less  stimulation  of  the 
muscular  wall  of  the  bowel.  For  both  reasons  it  is  preferable  to 
scammony.  It  was  shown  by  Professor  Rutherford  at  Edinburgh 
to  be  a  powerful  secretory  chola^ogue,  an  action  possessed  by  few 
hydragogue  purgatives.  The  stimulation  of  the  liver  is  said  to 
depend  upon  the  solution  of  the  resin  by  the  intestinal  secretion. 
The  drug  is  largely  employed  in  cases  of  Bright 's  disease  and  dropsy 
from  any  cause,  being  especially  useful  when  the  liver  shares  in  the 
general  venous  congestion.  It  is  not  much  used  in  ordinary  constipa* 
tton. 

JALAPA,  Xalapa,  or  Halapa,  a  city  of  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz, 
Mexico,  70  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  Pop. 
(xgoo),  20,388.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  slopes  of  the 
sierra  which  separates  the  central  plateau  from  the  ticrra  calienU 
of  the  Gulf  Coast,  at  an  elevation  of  4300  ft.,  and  with  the  Cofre 
de  Perote  behind  it  rising  to  a  height  of  13,419  ft*  Its  climate 
is  cool  and  healthy  and  the  town  is  frequented  in  the  hot  season 
by  the  wealthier  residenU  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  dty  is  well  built, 
in  the  old  Spanbh  style.  Among  its  public  buildings  are  a  fine 
old  church,  a  Franciscan  convent  founded  by  Cortez  in  1556,  and 
three  hospitals,  one  of  which,  that  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  dates 
from  colonial  times.  The  neighbouring  vsLlIe3rs  and  slopes  are 
fertile,  and  in  the  forests  of  this  region  is  found  the  plant  O'alap), 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  place.  Jalapa  was  for  a  time  the 
capital  of  the  state,  but  its  political  and  commercial  importance 
has  declined  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  between  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  dty  of  Mexico.  It  manufactures  pottery  and 
leather. 

JALAUN,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  In  the  AUahabad 
<Kviaion  of  the  United  Provinces.  Pop.  of  town  (1901),  8573. 
Formerly  it  was  the  residence  of  a  Mahratta  governor,  but  never 
the  headquarters  of  the  district,  which  are  at  OraL 

The  District  ot  Jalattn  has  an  area  of  1477  *<!•  ni'  ^^  Ues 
entirely  within  the  level  plain  of  Bundclkhand,  north  of  the  hill 
country,  and  is  almost  surroimded  by  the  Jumna  and  its  tribu- 
taries the  Betwa  and  Pahuj.  The  central  region  thus  enclosed 
is  a  dead  level  of  cultivated  land,  almost  destitute  of  trees,  and 
sparsely  dotted  with  villages.  The  southern  portion  presents 
almost  one  unbroken  sheet  of  cultivation.  The  boundary  rivers 
form  the  only  interesting  feature  in  Jalaun.  The  river  Non 
flows  through  the  centre  of  the  district,  which  it  drains  by 
innumerable  small  ravines  instead  of  watering.  Jalaun  has 
suffered  much  from  the  noxious  kanf  grass,  owing  to  the  spread 
of  which  many  villages  have  been  abandoned  and  their  lands 
thrown  out  of  cult>vation.  Pop.  (1901),  399,726,  showing  an 
increase  of  1%.  The  two  largest  towns  are  Kunch  (15,888), 
and  Kalpi  (10,139).  The  district  is  traversed  by  the  line  of  the 
I  Indian  Midland  railway  from  Jhansi  to  Cawnpore.  A  small  part 
of  it  is  watered  by  the  Betwa  canaL  Grain,  oil-seeds,  cotton 
and  gAf  ore  exported. 
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'  In  eariy  times  Jalaun  seems  to  have  been  the  home  of  two 
Rajput  dans,  the  Chandels  in  the  east  and  the  Kachwahas  in 
the  west.  The  town  of  Kalpi  on  the  Jumna  was  conquered  for  the 
princes  of  Ghor  as  eariy  as  1 196.  Early  in  the  14th  century  the 
Bnndelas  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Jalaun,  and  even  succeeded 
in  holding  the  fortified  post  of  Kalpi.  That  important  possession 
was  soon  recovered  by  the  Mussulmans,  and  passed  under  the 
sway  of  the  Mogul  emperors.  Akbar's  governors  at  Kalpi 
maintained  a  nominal  authority  over  the  surrounding  district; 
and  the  Bundela  chiefs  were  in  a  state  of  chronic  revolt,  which 
culminated  in  the  war  of  independence  under  Chhatar  Sal.  On 
the  outbreak  of  his  rebellion  in  1671  he  occupied  a  large  province 
to  the  south  of  the  Jimma.  Setting  out  from  this  basis,  and 
assisted  by  the  Mahrattas,  he  reduced  the  whole  of  Bandelkhand. 
On  his  death  he  bequeathed  one-third  of  his  dominions  to  his 
Mahratta  allies,  who  before  long  succeeded  in  annexing  the  whole 
of  EundeUchand.  Under  Mahratta  rule  the  country  was  a  prey 
to  constant  anarchy  and  intestine  strife.  Tb  this  period  must 
be  traced  the  origin  of  the  poverty  and  desolation  which  are  still 
conspicuous  throughout  the  district.  In  1806  Kalpi  was  made 
over  to  the  British,  and  in  1840,  on  the  death  of  Nana  Gobind 
Ras,  his  possessions  lapsed  to  them  also.  Various  interchanges 
of  territory  took  place,  and  in  1856  the  present  boundaries  were 
snbstantiiUly  settled.  Jalaun  had  a  bad  reputation  during  the 
Mutiny.  When  the  news  of  the  rising  at  Cawnpore  reached 
Kalpi,  the  men  of  the  53rd  native  infantry  deserted  thdr  officers, 
and  in  June  the  Jhansi  mutineers  readied  the  district,  and  began 
their  murder  of  Europeans.  The  inhabitants  everywhere 
revelled  in  the  licence  of  plunder  and  murder  which  the  Mutiny 
had  spread  through  all  Bundelkhand,  and  it  was  not  till  Septem- 
ber 1858  that  the  rebels  were  finally  defeated. 

JALISCO,  Xaubco,  or  Guadalajara,  a  Pacific  coast  stato 
of  Mexico,  of  very  irregular  shape,  bounded,  beginning  on  the 
N.,  by  the  territory  of  Tepic  and  the  states  of  Dtuango,  2^cateca8, 
Aguas  Calientes,  Guanajuato,  Michoac&n,  and  Colima.  Pop. 
(1900),  1,153,891.  Area,  31,846  sq.  m.  Jalisco  is  traversed  from 
N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.  by  the  Sierra  Madre.  locally  known  as  the 
Sierra  de  Najrarit  and  Sierra  de  Jalisco,  which  cfivides  the  state 
into  a  low  heavily  forested  coastal  plain  and  a.hi^  plateau 
region,  part  of  the  great  An&huac  table-land,  with  an  average 
elevation  of  about  5000  ft.,  broken  by  tpun  and  flanking  ranges 
of  moderate  height.  The  siena  region  is  largdy  volcanic  and 
earthquakes  are  frequent;  in  the  S.  are  the  active  volcanoes  of 
Colima  (i  2,750  ft.)  and  the  Nevado  de  Colima  (14.3^3)  ft.)-  The 
ti€rra  calitnk  xone  of  the  coast  is  tropical,  huinid,  and  unfavour- 
able to  Europeans,  while  the  inland  plateaus  vary  from  sub- 
tropical to  temperate  and  are  generally  drier  and  healthful 
The  greater  part  of  the  state  is  drained  by  the  Rio  Grande  de 
Lerma  (called  the  Santiago  on  its  lower  course)  and  its  tribu- 
taries,  chid  of  which  is  the  Rio  Verde.  Lakes  are  numetous; 
the  largest  are  the  Chapala,  about  80  m.  long  by  10  to  35  m.  wide, 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  inland  sheets  of 
water  in  Mexico,  the  Sasrula  and  the  Magdalena,  noted  for  their 
abxmdance  of  fish.  The  agricultural  products  of  Jalisco  indudc 
Indian  com,  wheat  and  beans  on  the  uplands,  and  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  rice,  indigo  and  tobacco  in  the  warmer  districts.  Rubber 
and  palm  oil  arc  natural  forest  products  of  the  coastal  zone. 
Stock-rabing  is  an  importantnoccupatioa  in  some  of  the  more 
devated  districts.  The  mineral  resources  indude  silver,  gold, 
cinnabar,  copper,  bismuth,  and  various  precious  stones.  There 
are  reduction  works  of  the  old-fashioned  type  and  some  manu- 
factures, including  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  pottery,  refined 
sugar  and  leather.  The  commerdal  activities  of  the  state 
contribute  much  to  its  prosperity.  There  is  a  large  percentage 
of  Indians  and  mestizos  'in  the  population,  llbe  ci^ital  is 
Guadalajara,  and  other  important  towns  with  their  populations 
in  1900  (unless  otherwise  stated)  are:  Zapotlancjo  (20,275),  21  m. 
E.  by  N.  of  Guadalajara;  Ciudad  Guzm4n  (17,374  in  1895), 
60  m.  N.E.  of  Colima;  Lagos  (14,716  in  1895),  a  mining  town 
100  m.  E.N.E.  of  Guadalajara  on  the  Mexican  Central  railway; 
Tamaxula  (^783  in  1895);  Sayula  (7883);  Autl&n  (771S); 
Teocalliche  (8881);  Ameca  (72x7  in  1895),  in  a  fertile  agricultural 
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region  on  the  \rcstern  slopes  of  the  sierras;  Cocula  (7090  in 
1895);  &Q<1  Zacoalco  (6516).  Jalisco  was  first  invaded  by  the 
Spaniards  about  1526  and  was  soon  afterwards  conquered  by 
Nufio  de  Guzman.  It  once  formed  part  of  the  reyno  of  Nueva. 
Galida,  which  also  included  Aguas  Calicntes  and  Zacalecaa.  In 
1889  its  area  was  much  reduced  by  a  subdivision  of  its  coastal 
zone,  which  was  set  apart  as  the  territory  of  Tepic. 

,  JALNA,  or  Jaulna,  a  town  in  Hyderabad  state,  India,  on  the 
Godavacl  branch  of  the  Nizam's  railway,  and  210  m.  N.E.  of 
Bombay.  Pop.  (1901),  20,270.  Until  1903  it  was  a  cantonment 
of  the  Hyderabad  contingent,  originally  established  in  1827.  Its 
gardens  produce  fruit,  which  is  largely  exported.  On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  Kundlika  is  the  trading  town  of 
Kadirabad;  pop.  (1901),  xi,i59- 

JALPAIGURI,  or  Julpicojiee,  a  town  and  district  of  British 
India,  in  the  Rajshahi  division  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam. 
The  town  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tista,  with  a  station 
on  the  Eastern  Bengal  railway  about  300  m.  due  N.  of  Calcutta. 
Pop.  (1901),  9708.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  commissioner 
of  the  division. 

The  DiSTKKT  ov  Jalpaicuu  (organized  in  1869)  occupies  an 
irregularly  shaped  tract  south  of  Darjeeling  and  Bhutan  and 
north  of  the  sUte  of  Kuch  Behar.  It  includes  the  Western 
Dwars,  annexed  from  Bhutan  after  the  war  of  1864*1865.  Area, 
3,962  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  787*380,  an  increase  of  16%  in  the 
decade.  The  district  is  divided  into  a  "  regulation  "  tract,  lying 
towards  the  south-west,  and  a  atrip  of  country,  about  22  m.  in 
width,  running  along  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  and  known  as 
the  Western  Dwars.  The  former  is  a  continuous  expanse  of 
level  paddy  fields,  only  broken  by  groves  of  bamboos,  palms, 
and  fruit-trees.  The  frontier  towards  Bhutan  is  fonned  by  the 
Sinchula  mountain  range,  some  peaks  of  which  attain  an  elevation 
of  6000  ft.  It  is  thickly  wooded  from  base  to  summit.  The 
principal  rivers,  proceeding  from  west  to  east,  are  the  Mahan- 
apda,  Karatoya,  Tista,  Jaldhaka,  Dudu3ra,  Mujnai,  Tursa, 
Kaljani,  Raidak,  and  Sankos.  The  most  important  is  the 
Tista,  which  forms  a  valuable  means  of  water  communication. 
Lime  is  quarried  in  the  lower  Bhutan  hills.  The  Western  Dwars 
are  the  principal  centre  of  tea  oiltivation  in  Eastern  Bengal. 
The  other  portion  of  the  district  produces  jute.  Jalpaiguri  is 
traveised  by  the  main  line  of  the  Eastern  Bengal  railway  to 
Darjeeling.    It  is  ahto  served  by  the  Bengal  Dwars  railway. 

JAMAICA,  the  largest  island  in  the  British  West  Indies.  It 
lies  about  80  m.  S.  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Cuba,  between 
1 7*  43'  and  18*  32'  N.  and  76"  10'  and  78*  20'  W.,  is  144  m.  long, 
50  m.  in  extreme  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  4207  sq.  m.  The 
coast-line  has  the  form  of  a  turtle,  the  mountain  ridges  repre- 
senting the  back.  A  mountainous  backbone  runs  through  the 
island  from  E.  to  W.,  throwing  off  a  number  of  subsidiary 
ridges,  mostly  in  a  norih-westerly  or  soutWasterly  direction. 
In  the  cast  this  range  is  more  distinctly  marked,  forming  the 
Blue  Mountains,  with  cloud-capped  peaks  and  numerous 
bifurcating  branches.  They  trend  W.  by  N.,  and  are  crossed 
by  five  passes  at  altitudes  varying  from  3000  to  4000  ft.  They 
culminate  in  Blue  Mountain  Peak  (7360  ft.),  after  which  the 
heights  gradually  decrease  until  the.^range  is  merged  into  the 
hiHs  of  the  western  plateau.  Two-thirds  of  the  island  are 
occupied  by  this  limestone  plateau,  a  region  of  great  beauty 
broken  by  innumerable  hills,  valleys  and  sink-holes,  and  covered 
with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  uplands  usually  terminate  in 
steep  slopes  or  bluffs,  separated  from  the  sea,  in  most  cases,  by  a 
strip  of  level  land.  On  the  south  coast,  especially,  the  plains 
arc  often  large,  the  Liguanca  plain,  on  which  Kingston  stands, 
having  an  area  of  200  sq.  m.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  rivers  and 
streams  find  their  way  to  the  sea,  besides  the  numerous  tribu- 
taries which  issue  from  every  ravine  in  the  mountains.  These 
streams  for  the  most  part  are  not  navigable,  and  in  times  of  flood 
they  become  devastating  torrents.  In  the  parish  of  Portland, 
the  Rio  Grande  receives  all  the  smaller  tributaries  from  the  west. 
In  St  Thomas  in  the  east  the  main  range  is  drained  by  the 
Plantain  Garden  river,  the  tributaries  of  which  form  deep 
ravines  and  narrow  gorges.    The  valley  of  the  Plantain  Garden 
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expands  into  a  picturesque  and  fertile  plain.  The  Black  river 
flows  through  a  level  country,  and  is  navigable  by  small  cralL 
for  about  30  m.  The  Salt  river  and  the  Cabaritta,  also  in  the 
south,  are  navigable  by  barges.  Other  rivers  of  the  south  are 
the  Rio  Cobre  (on  which  are  irrigation  works  for  the  sugar  an4 
fruit  plantations),  the  Yallahs  and  the  Rio  Minho;  in  the  north 
are  the  Martha  Brae,  the  White  river,  the  Great  Spanish  river, 
and  the  Rio  Grande.  Vestiges  of  intermittent  volcanic  action 
occur,  and  there  are  several  medicinal  springs.  Jamaica  baa 
16  harbours,  the  chief  of  which  are  Port  Morant,  Kingston,  Old 
Harbour,  Montego  Bay,  Falmouth,  St  Ann's  Bay,  Port  Maria 
and  Port  Antonio. 

Grf>l'vy.—Th€  sjTtatrr  part  tjf  Jjitnaica  H  capered  by  Tcrtiapjr 
derK.Mi-,  I  Hit  in  the  Ww*:  Mouniaiti  ?iiid  foniB  ai  ihe  other  ranges  thie 
oI<!' r  \  -k-.  n^  to  ith*  riirrTCr.     The  foundaiion  fif  the  is^nd  i» 
foi  t  scfiri  of  9tt^iifir<1  shak'4  and  rnng!'>niprat»,  with  tuffs 

an  •  Ecanic  rocks  and  Dcoii^lonal  banH*.  of  mariTu;  limesttnie. 

Tl  'incfs  Contain   Upper  CntUcctrU'i  (a^ut^,  and  the  whole 

sCfH -^   lij'.  Ijcthi  stronfly  folded.     Upon  ihis  faundiitinn  rests  un- 
co. iBt^rrn^^bliy  B  ficfics  of  marls  and  h'mestonea  ^F  l£or«tip  and  cariy 
Oli'n.'t'nfc  ace.     Some  ol  Lhc  limiHtontf  an?  made  ef  pgraminifera, 
to  \'n  R;iidiQlari^,  nnd  indtrate a  suL>di.trn^to n^b^'nial  depths. 

N(  ,  lhc  hij^h'CT  pcak«  of  Ttit  fsbfid  (till  rirrnairtra  abo\'e  the 

se  ■,!!  thff  raiddle  of  the  Oligocefwe  pmoij,  nt'jiJiTiitain  fcildtng 

to  i  aji  f3tt£njlve  Acabt  a  ng  i  Uv  ifeliitd  sa^  rjT^^ci  far  above 

it!  1  .v<*l  ajid  WSJ  frrobabry  ciWfifiridB  wiih  Ll>e  test  of  the 

Gi  >  11*^  flfld  ocftiap*  *ith  tlie  maifslanrJ  a1^.    At  the  same 

til  -  1  1  of  variMUS  kind's  w^a-  ifttrudtrl  kLO  ihe  deposits 

all  id  in  M>mc  c^»r\  prpiliuccd  coniidtfrable  metar 

m  :  i;h(.-  ^tK*^^nc  and  ffuKcnu  pcrioih  thp  island  a^in 

sa  I  ■    '   prti*  vhi<  h  it  ttachc>d  m  the  Eocene  period. 

Tl  1  nhalJDw-w^rfr  eonglQiiier^tc^i,  marls  arui 

lir  it,  br^chfitipoda,,  coral*,  &c.     Finally,  a 

se         .1   .„...^-....   ...  .jiioci*  of  miall  amount,  (csa  than  500  ft, 

in  rrir'  ig^rtgaic,  rallied  the  i^taiid  to  it*  prcienl  \evA.  Tlie  terraces 
w]>i  h  mark  the  mcccgsivp  itiiE^^  in  this  clcv^ition  as^  witi  shown  in 
M"  i''.L'i  I1iii%'  .md  tl-i-whiTi-'.  "J"  J  hi'  TL-in.irL  .\i'lu  fJi  uri'-.n-ins  of  the 
0  re  similar 

in  c..„iu  tu  u — .-..  i — ^.  -t.<_  -...-u  -^-..^.d  Ly  L..i_  ^.^!ution  of  a 
limestone  layer  resting  upon  insoluble  rocks.  The  island  produces  a 
great  variety  of  marbles,  porphyrites,  granite  and  ochres.  Traces  of 
gold  have  been  found  associated  with  some  of  the  oxidized  copper 
ores  (blue  and  green  carbonates)  in  the  Clarendon  mines.  Copper 
ores  arc  widely  diffused  but  are  very  expensive  to  work;  as  are  the 
lead  and  cobalt  which  are  .also  found.  Manganese  iron  ores  and  a 
form  of  arsenic  occur. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  is  one  of  the  island's  chief  attractions. 
Near  the  coast  it  is  warm  and  humid,  but  that  of  the  uplands  is 
delightfully  mild  and  equable.  At  Kingston  the  temperature 
ranges  from  70-7'  to  87-8*  F.,  and  this  is  generally  the  average 
of  all  the  low-lying  coast  land.  At  Cinchona,  4907  ft.  above 
the  sea,  it  varies  from  57'S*  to  68- s*.  The  vapours  from  the 
rivers  and  (he  ocean  produce  in  the  upper  regions  clouds  saturated 
with  moisture  which  induce  vegetation  belonging  to  a  colder 
climate.  During  the  rainy  seasons  there  is  such  an  accumulation 
of  these  vapours  as  to  cause  a  general  coolness  and  occaaioo 
sudden  heavy  showers,  and  sometimes  destruc^ve  floods.  The 
rainy  seasons,  in  May  and  October,  last  for  about  three  weeks, 
although,  as  a  rule  no  month  is  quite  without  rain.  The  fall 
varies  greatly;  while  the  annual  average  for  the  island  is  66-3  in., 
at  Kingston  it  is  32-6  In.,  at  Cinchona  1055  in.,  and  at  some 
places  in  the  north-east  it  exceeds  200  in.  The  climate  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  Mountaltis  is  extremely  favourable  to  sufferers  from 
tubercular  and  rheumatic  diseases.  Excepting  near  morasses 
and  lagoons,  the  island  is  very  healthy,  and  yellow  fever,  once 
prevalent,  now  rarely  occurs^  In  the  early,  part  of  the  19th 
century,  hurricanes  often  devastated  Jamaica,  but  now,  though 
they  pass  to  the  N.E.  and  S.W.  with  comparative  frequency, 
they  rarely  strike  the  island  itself. 

Flora, — ^The  flora  is  remarkable,  showing  types  from  North. 
Central,  and  South  America,  with  a  few  European  forms,  besides 
the  common  plants  found  everywhere  in  the  tropics.  Of  llowering 
plants  there  are  2180  distinct  species,  and  of  ferns  450  species, 
several  of  both  being  indigenous.  The  largeness  of  th^  numbers 
may  be  to  some  extent  accounted  for  by  diiTercnccs  of  altitude, 
temperature  and  humidity.  There  arc  many  beautiful  llowers, 
such  as  the  aloe,  the  yucca,  the  datura  the  mountain  pride  and  the 
Victoria  re^ia :  and  the  cactus  tribe  is  well  represented.  The  Sierucitive 
Plant  grows  in  pastures,  and  orchids  in  the  woods.    There  are  forest 
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trees  fit  for  every  purpost;  in6l»d!iig  the^boUtta.  rose  wood,  MtiA* 
vood,  msUwg^ny,  Uguum  vitae,  lancewood  a«d  ebonv.  The  tQcrvrood 
and  fustic  are  exported  for  dyeing.    There  are  also  thu  \.tm:,ica. 
cedar,  and  the  silk  cotton  tree  CCeiba  Bombax).   Pimento  f  p«  ultru  to 
Jamaica)  is  inc^enous,  and  tumishes  the  allspice.    Thr  Iv^mK.M, 
cofFt>c  and  cocoa  are  well  known.    Sevecal  spectes  of  pa'  - 
— the  xnacaw,  the  Ian  palm,  acrcw  palm,  and  palmetto  ra 
are  plantations  of  coco-nut  palm.    The  other  noticcabi 
plants  are  the  mango,  the  breadfruit  tree,  the  papaw,  t  .■   . 
tree,  and  the  guava.    The  Patma  Christi,  from  which  «  ,ist. 
made,  is  a  very  abundant  annual.    English  vegetables  ^:r'jvf 
hilb.  and  the  plams  produce  plantains^  cocoa,  yams,  cassava,  o^iira, 
beans,  pease,  ginger  and  arrowroot.  ^  A/Iaize  and  guinea-corn  are 
cultivated,  and  the  ^inea-grass,  accidentally  intnxluccd  in  175Q, 
is  very  valuable  for  horses  and  cattle,— 40  mnch  so  that  pen-keeping 
or  cattle  farming  is  a  highly  profitable  occupation.    Among    tho 
principal  fruits  are  the  orange,  shaddock,  Ume,  grape  or  duster 
iruit,    pinc-appte,  mango,   banana,  grapes,  melons,  avocado  pear, 
breadfruit,  and  tamarind. 

Fauna. — There  arc  fourteen  sorts  of  lampyridae  or  fireflies, 
besides  the  daUridat  or  lantern  beetles.  There  are  no  venomous 
serpents,  but  numerous  harmless  snakes  and  ILzardsexist.  The  land- 
crab  is  considered  a  table  delicacy,  and  the  land-turtle  also  is  eaten. 
The  scorpion  and  centipede,  though  poisonous,  are  not  very  danger- 
ous. Ants,  sandflies  and  mosquitoes  swarm  in  the  lowlands.  There 
are  twenty  different  spng-biras,  and  forty-three  varieties  of  birds 
are  presumed  to  bepeculiar  to  the  island.  The  sea  and  the  rivers 
swarm  with  fish.  Turtles  abound,  and  the  seal,  the  manatee  and 
the  crocodile  are  sometimes  found.  The  coral  reefs,  with  their 
varied  polyps  and  anemones,  the  numerous  atcyonarians  and  diverse 
csffaUdweUing  animals  are  r^dily  accessible  to  the  student,  and  the 
tslaad  is  also  celebrated  for  the  number  of  species  of  its  land-shells. 

People, — The  population  of  the  island  was  estimated  in  1905 
at  ^06,690.  Jamaica  is  rich  in  traces  of  its  former  Araw&k 
inhabitants.  Aboriginal  pctaloid  celts  sad  other  implements, 
flattened  skuUs  and  vessels  are  common,  and  images  are  some- 
times found  in  the  large  limestone  caverns  of  the  island.  The 
present  inhabitants,  of  whom  only  2%  are  white,  include 
Maroons,  the  descendants  of  the  slaves  of  the  Spaniards  who  f1o4 
into  the  interior  when  the  island  was  captured  by  the  British; 
descendants  of  imported  African  slaves;  mixed  race  of  British 
and  African  blood;  coolies  from  India;  a  few  Chinese,  and  the 
British  officials  and  white  settlers.  The  Maroons  live  by  them- 
selves and  are  few  in  number,  while  the  half-castes  enter  into 
trade  and  sometimes  into  the  professions.  The  number  of  white 
inhabitants  other  than  British  is  very  small.  A  negropeas§nt 
population  is  encouraged,  with  a  view  to  its  being  a  support 
to  the  VKlustries  of  the  island;  but,  in  many  cases  a  field  negro 
will  not  work  for  his  employer  more  than  four  days  a  week.  He 
may  till  his  own  plot  of  ground  on  one  of  the  other  days  or  not, 
as  the  spirit  moves  him,  but  four  days'  work  a  week  will  keep 
him  easily.  He  has  little  or  no  care  for  the  future.  Ho  hais 
probably  squatted  on  someone's  land,  and  has  no  rent  to  pay. 
Clothes  he  need  hardly  buy,  fuel  he  needs  only  for  cooking,  and 
food  is  ready  to  his  hand  for  the  picking.  Unfortunately  a 
wide^read  indulgence  in  predial  larceny  is  a  great  hindrance 
to  agriculture  as  well  as  to  moral  progress.  But  that  habits  of 
thrift  are  being  inculcated  is  shown  by  the  steady  increase  in 
the  accounts^  in  the  government  savings  banks.  That  gross 
superstition  is  still  prevalent  is  shown  by  the  cases  of  obeah  or 
witchcraft  that  come  before  the  courts  from  time  to  time. 
Another  indication  of  the  status  of  the  negro  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  more  than  60%  of  the  births  are  illegitimate,  a 
percentage  that  shows  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish. 

The  capital,  Kingston,  stands  on  the  south-east  coast,  and  near 
it  is  the  town  of  Port  Royal.  Spanish  Town  (pop.  5010),  the  former 
capital,  is  in  the  parish  of  St  Catherine,  Middlesex,  ii|  m.  by  rait 
west  of  Kingston,  ^nce  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
Kingston,  the  town  has  gradually  sunk  in  importanoe.  In  the 
cailwdfal  many  of  the  governors  ot  the  island  are  (juried.  A  marble 
statue  of  Rodney  commemorates  his  victory  over  the  count  dc 
Crasse  off  Dominica  in  1782.  Montcgo  Bay  (pop.  4801),  on  the 
north-west  coast,  is  the  second  town  on  the  island,  and  b.  also  a 
favourite  bathing  resort.  Port  Antonio  (1784)  lies  between  two 
secure  harbours  on  the  north-east,  and  oves  its  prosperity  mainly 
to  the  development  of  the  trade  in  fruit,  for  which  it  is  the  chidf 
place  of  shipment. 

IrtdHstries. — Agricultural  enterprise  falls  Into  two  dasses—plant- 
Ing  and  pen-keeping,  i.e.  the  breeding  of  horses,  mules,  cattle  and 
sheep.     The  chief  products  are  bananas,  pranges,  cofifce,  sugari 
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rum,  Ibgwood,  cocoa,  pimento,  giiuer,  coco-nuts,  limes,  Autmegs, 
pineamjies,  tobacco,  grapes-fruit  and  mangoes.  There  is  a  board  of 
agriculture,  with  an  experimental  station  at  Hope;  there  is  abo  an 
agricultural  society  with  26  branches  throughout  the  colony.  Bee- 
keeping is  a  growmg  industry,  especially  among  the  peasants.  The 
land  as  a  rule  is  divided  into  small  holdings,  the  vast  majority 
consisting  of  five  acres  and  less.  The  manufactures  are  few.  In 
addition  to  the  su^ar  and  coflfee  estates  and  cigar  factories,  there 
are  tanneries,  distilleries,  breweries,  electric  light  and  gas  works, 
konfoundries,  potteries  and  factories  for  the  production  of  coco 
out  oil,  essential  oils,  ice,  matches  and  mineral  waters.  There  is 
an  hnportant  establishment  at  Spanish  Town  for  the  production  of 
logwood  extract.  The  exports,  mdre  than  half  of  which  go  to  the 
United  States,  mostly  comprise  fruit,  sugar  and  rum.  The  United 
States  also  contributes  the  majority  of  the  imports.  More  than  half 
the  revenue  of  the  cokmy  is  denved  f  rom.import  duties,  the  remainder 
is  furnished  by^  excise,  stamps  and  licences.  With  the  exception  of 
that  of  the  parish  boards,  there  is  no  direct  taxadon. 

Communtcalions. — In  ipoo  an  Imperial  Direct  West  India  Line 
of  steamers  was  started  by  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  to  encourage 
the  fruit  trade  with  England;  it  had  a  subsidy  of  £40,000,  contri- 
buted jointly  by  the  Imperial  and  Jamaican  ^governments.  Twe 
steamers  go  round  the  island  once  a  week,  calling  at  the  principal 
ports,  the  circuit  occupying  about  120  hours.  A  number  of  saihng 
•  droghers  "  also  ply  from  port  to  port.  Jamaica  has  a  number 
of  good  roads  and  bridle  paths;  the  main  roads,  controlled  by  the 
public  works  department,  encircle  the  island,  with  several  branches 
from  north  to  south.  The  parochial  roads  are  maintained  by  the 
parish  boards.  A  railway  traverses  the  island  from  Kingston  m  the 
south-east  to  Montego  Bay  in  the  north-west,  and  also  branches  to 
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Port  Antonio  and  to  Ewarton.  Jamaica  is  included  in  the  Postal 
Union  and  in  the  Imperial  penny  post,  and  there  is  a  weekly  mail 
service  to  and  from  England  by  the  Royal  Mail  Line,  but  mails  are 
also  carried  by  other  companit^s.  The  island  is  connected  by  cable 
with  the  United  Sutes  via  Cuba,  and  with  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia 
via  Bermuda. 

There  is  a  government  savings  bank  at  Kingston  with  branches 
throughout  the  island,  and  there  are  also  branches  of  the  Colonial 
Bank  of  London  and  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  coins  in  cir- 
culatioo  arc  British  gold  and  silver,  but  not  bronze,  instead  of  which 
local  nickel  is  used.  United  States  gold  passes  as  curren^.  English 
weights  and  measures  are  used. 

Administration,  ^c, — ^The  island  is  divided  into  three  counties, 
Surrey  in  the  east,  Middlesex  in  the  centre,  'and  ComwaU 
in  the  west,  and  each  of  these  is  subdivided  into  fiveparishea. 
The  parish  is  the  unit  of  local  government,  and  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  roads,  markets,  sanitation,  poor  relief  and  waters 
work9.  The  management  is  vested  in  a  parish  board,  the 
members  of  which  are  elected.  The  chairman  or  custos  ia 
appointed  by  the  governor.  The  island  is  administered  by 
a  governor,  who  bean  the  old  Spanish  title  of  captain-general, 
assisted  by  a  legislative  council  of  five  ex  oJB^  members, 
not  mote  than  ten  nominated  members,  and  fourteen  memhcts 
elected  on  a  limited,  suffrage^  There  is  also  a  privy  council 
of  three  ex  t^io  and  not  more  than  eight  nominated  members. 
There  is  an  Imperial  garrison  of  about  aooo  ofiicers  and  men, 
with  hc^quarters  at  Newcastle,  consisting  x>f  Royal  Engineers, 
Royal  Artilleiy,  infantry  and  four  companies  of  the  West  India 
Regiment.  There  is  a  naval  station  at  Port  Royal,  and  the 
entrance  to  its  harbour  is  strongly  fortified  In  addition  there 
is  a  militia  of  infantry  and  artillery,  about  800  strong. 

Previous  to  1870  the  Church  of  EngUnd  was  established,  in 
Jamaica,  but  in  that  year  a  disestablishment  act  was  passed 
which  provided  for  gradual  disendowment.  It  is  still  the  most 
numerous  body,  and  is  presided  over  by  the  bishop  of  Jamaica, 
who  is  also  archbishop  of  the  West  Indies.    The  Baptists, 
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Wealeyans,  Presbyteriftns,  Moravians  and  Roman  CathoHcs  are 
all  represented;  there  is  a  Jewish  synagogue  at  Kingston,  and 
the  Salvation  Army  has  a  branch  on  the  island.  The  Church  of 
England  maintains  many  schools,  a  theological  college,  a  deacon* 
esses'  home  and  an  orphanage.  The  Baptists  have  a  theological 
college;  and  the  Roman  Catholics  support  a  training  college  for 
teachers,  two  industrial  schools  and  two  orphanages.  Elemen- 
tary education  is  in  private  hands,  but  fostered,  since  1867,  by 
government  grants;  it  is  tret  but  not  compulsory,  although  the 
governor  has  the  right  to  compd  the  attendance  of  all  children 
from  6  to  14  years  of  age  in  such  towns  and  districts  as  he  may 
designate.  The  teachers  in  these  schools  are  for  the  most  part 
trained  in  the  govemment-aided  training  colleges  of  the  various 
denominations.  For  higher  education  there  are  the  University 
College  and  high  school  at  Hope  near  Kingston,  Potsdam  School 
in  St  Elizabeth,  the  Mico  School  and  Wolmer's  Free  School  in 
Kingston,  founded  (for  boys  and  girls)  in  1729,  the  Montego 
Bay  secondary  school,  and  numerous  other  endowed  and  self- 
supporting  establishments.  The  Cambridge  Local  Examinations 
have  been  held  regularly  since  1882. 

History. — ^Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  the  3rd 
of  May  1494.  Though  he  called  it  Santiago,  it  has  always  been 
known  by  its  Indian  name  Jaymaca,  "  the  island  of  springs," 
modernized  in  form  and  pronunciation  into  Jamaica.  Except- 
ing that  in  1505  Columbus  once  put  in  for  shelter,  the  island 
remained  unvisited  imtil  1509,  when  Diego,  the  discoverer's 
son,  sent  Don  Juan  d'Esquivel  to  take  possession,  and  thence- 
forward it  passed  under  Spam'sh  rule.  Sant'  lago  de  la  Vega,  or 
Spanish  Town,  which  remained  the  capital  of  the  island  until 
1872.  was  founded  in  1523.  Sir  Anthony  Shirley,  a  British 
admiral,  attacked  the  island  in  1596,  and  plundered  and  burned 
the  capital,  but  did  not  follow  up  his  victory.  Upon  his  retire- 
ment the  Spaniards  restored  their  capital  and  were  unmolested 
until  1635,  when  the  island  was  again  raided  by  the  British  under 
Colonel  Jackson.  The  period  of  the  Spanish  occupation  is 
mainly  memorable  for  the  annihilation  of  the  gentle  and  peaceful 
Araw&k  Indian  inhabitants;  Don  Pedro  d'Esquivel  was  one  of 
their  cruellest  oppressors.  The  whole  island  was  divided  among 
eight  noble  Spanish  families,  who  discouraged  hnmigration  to 
such  an  extent  that  when  Jamaica  was  taken  by  the  British  the 
while  and  slave  population  together  did  not  exc«d  3000.  Under 
the  vigorous  foreign  policy  of  Cromwell  an  attempt  was  made  to 
crush  the  Spanish  power  in  the  West  Indies,  and  an  expedition 
under  Admirals  Penn  and  Venablcs  succeeded  in  capturing  and 
holding  Jamaica  in  1655.  The  Spanish  were  entirely  expelled 
in  1658.  Their  slaves  then  took  to  the  mountains,  and  down  to 
the  end  of  the  i8th  century  the  disaffection  of  these  Maroons, 
as  they  were  called,  caused  constant  trouble.  Jamaica  con- 
tinued to  be  governed  by  military  authority  until  1661,  when 
Colonel  D'Oyley  was  appointed  captain-general  and  govemor- 
ia-cfaief  with  an  executive  coundl,  and  a  constitution  was 
introduced  resembling  that  of  England.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  next  year  by  Lord  Windsor,  under  whom  a  legislative 
council  was  established.  Jamaica  soon  became  the  chief  resort 
of  the  buccaneers,  who  not  infrequently  united  the  characters 
of  merchant  or  planter  with  that  of  pirate  or  privateer.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  1670,  the  British  title  to  the  island  was 
recognized,  and  the  buccaneers  were  suppressed.  The  Royal 
African  Company  was  formed  in  1672  with  a  monopoly  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  from  this  time  Jamaica  was  one  of  the  greatest 
slave  marts  in  the  world.  The  sugar-industry  was  introduced 
about  this  period,  the  first  pot  of  sugar  being  sent  to  London  in 
1673.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1678  to  saddle  the  island  with 
a  yeariy  tribute  to  the  Crown  and  to  restrict  the  free  legisla- 
ture. The  privileges  of  the  legislative  assembly,  however,  were 
restored  in  1682;  but  not  till  46  years  later  was  the  question  of 
revenue  settled  by  a  compromise  by  which  Jamaica  undertook 
to  settle  £8000  (an  amount  afterwards  commuted  to  £6000)  per 
annum  on  the  Crown,  provided  that  English  sUtute  laws  were 
made  binding  in  Jamaica. 

During  these  years  of  political  struggle  the  colony  was  thrice 
afflicted  by  nature.   A  great  earthquaJce  occurred  in  1692,  when 


the  chief  pact  of  the  town  of  Port  Royal,  built  on  a  shelving 
bank  of  sand,  slipped  into  the  sea.  Two  dreadful  hurricanes 
devastated  the  island  in  1712  and  1722,  the  second  of  which  did 
so  much  damage  that  the  seat  of  commerce  had  to  be  transferred 
from  Port  Royal  to  Kingston. 

The  only  prominent  event  in  the  history  of  the  island  during 
the  later  years  of  the  i8th  century,  was  the  threatened  mvasioa 
by  the  French  and  Spanish  in  1782,  but  Jamaica  was  saved  by 
the  victory  of  Rodney  and  Hood  off  Dominica.  The  last  attempt 
at  invasion  was  made  in  1806,  when  the  French  were  defeated 
by  Admiral  Duckworth.  When  the  slave  trade  was  abolished 
the  island  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity;  sngar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  pimento,  ginger  and  indigo  were  being  produced  in  large 
quantities,  and  it  was  the  d6p6t  of  a  very  lucrative  trade  with  the 
Spanish  main.  The  anti-slavery  agitation  in  Great  Britain 
found  its  ech6  in  the  island,  and  in  1832  the  negroes  revolted, 
believing  that  emancipation  had  been  granted.  They  killed  • 
number  of  whites  and  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
property.  Two  years  later  the  Emancipation  Act  was  passed, 
and,  subject  to  a  short  term  of  apppenticeship,  the  slaves  were 
free.  Emancipation  left  the  planters  In  a  pitiable  condition 
financially.  The  British  government  awarded  them  conpensa- 
tion  at  the  rate  of  £19  per  slave,  the  market  value  of  slaves  at 
the  time  being  £35,  but  most  of  this  compensation  went  into  t^ 
hands  of  the  planters'  creditors.  They  were  left  with  over- 
worked estates,  a  poor  market  and  a  scarcity  of  labour.  Nor 
was  this  the  end  of  their  misfortunes.  During  the  slavery  thnes 
the  British  government  had  protected  the  planter  by  imposing 
a  heavy  differential  duty  on  foreign  sugar;  but  on  the  Introdoc- 
tion  of  free  trade  the  price  of  sugar  fcU  by  one-half  and  reduced 
the  profits  of  the  already  impoverished  phinter.  Blany  estates, 
already  heavily  mortgaged,  were  abandoned,  and  the  trade  of 
the  island  was  at  a  standstill.  Differences  between  the  executive, 
the  legislature,  and  the  home  government,  as  to  the  means  of 
retrenching  the  pubUc  expenditure,  created  much  bitterness. 
Although  some  slight  improvement  marked  the  administration 
of  Sir  Charies  Metcalfe  and  the  eari  of  Elgin,  when  coolie  immi- 
gration was  introduced  to  supply  the  scarcity  and  irregularity 
of  labour  and  the  railway  was  opened,  the  improvement  was  not 
peananent.  In  1865  Edward  John  Eyre  became  governor. 
Financial  affairs  were  at  their  lowest  ebb  and  the  colonial 
treasury  showed  a  deficit  of  £80,000.  To  meet  this  difiicolcy 
new  taxes  were  imposed  and  discontent  was  rife  among  the 
negroes.  Dr  UnderhiU,  the  secretary  of  a  Baptist  organization 
known  as  the  British  Union,  wrote  to  the  colonial  secretary  in 
London,  pointing  out  the  state  of  affairs.  This  letter  beoune 
public  in  Jamaica,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  governor  added  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  popular  excitement.  On  the  nth  of 
October  1865  the  negroes  rose  at  Morant  Bay  and  murdered  the 
custos  and  most  of  the  white  inhabitants.  The  slight  encounter 
which  followed  filled  the  island  with  terror,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  excesses  were  committed  on  both  sides.  The  assembly 
passed  an  act  by  which  martial  law  •was  proclaimed,  and  the 
legislature  passed  an  act  abrogating  the  constitution. 

The  action  of  Governor  Eyre,  though  generally  approved 
throughout  the  West  Indies,  caused  much  controversy  in  Eng- 
land, and  he  was  recalled.  A  prosecution  was  instituted  against 
him,  resulting  in  an  daborate  Exposition  of  martial  law  by 
Chief  Justice  Cockbum,  but  the  jury  threw  out  the  biH  and  Eyre 
was  discharged.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of 
Jamaica  by  Sir  Henry  Storks,  and  under  the  crown  oolony 
system  of  government  the  state  of  the  island  made  slow  but 
steady  progress.  In  1868  the  first  fzuit  shipment  took  place 
from  Port  Antonio,  the  immigration  of  coolies  was  revived,  and 
cinchona  planting  was  introduced.  The  method  of  government 
was  changed  in  1884,  when  a  new  constitution,  slightly  modififd 
in  1895,  was  granted  to  the  island. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  X4th  of  January  1907  a  letriUe  earth- 
quake visited  Kingston.  Almost  every  buflding  in  the  capital 
and  in  Port  Royal,  and  many  in  St  Andrews,  were  destroyed  or 
seriously  injured.  The  loss  of  life  was  variously  estimated,  but 
probably  exceeded  one  thousand.     Anwng  those  killed  was 
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Sir  James  Fergotsoo,  6th  baronet  <b.  zSl^a).  The  principal  shock 
was  followed  by  many  more  of  slighter  intensity  during  the 
ensuing  fortnight  and  later.  On  the  17th  of  January  assistance 
waa  brought  by  three  American  war-6hips  under  Rear«Admiral 
Davis,  who  however  withdrew  them  on  the  X9th,  owing  to  a 
Bisonderstanding  with  the  governor  of  the  island.  Sir  Alexander 
Swetlenham,  on  the  subject  of  the  landiag  of  marines  from  the 
vessels  with  a  view  to  preserving  order.  The  incident  caused 
considerable  sensation,  and  led  to  Sir  A.  S^ettenham's  resigna- 
tion  in  the  following  March,  Sir  Sydney  Olivier,  K.C.M.G.,  being 
appointed  governor.  Order  was  speedily  restored;  but  the 
destructive  effect  of  the  earthquake  was  a  severe  check  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  island. 

See  Bryan  Edwards,  History  of  the  West  Indies  (London,  1609, 
and  appendix,  1819) ;  P.  H.  Gotae,  Jommai  ojm  Naiuralisi  in  Jamaiai 
(Loodon,  1 854)  and  Birds  ^  Jamaica  (SMlh  J^uneka  Handbook 
(London,  annual);  Bacon  and  Aaron,  New  Jamaica  (1890);  W.  P. 
Livingstone,  Btack  Jamaica  (London,  1900),  F.  Cundall,  Bibtiolheca 
Jamatcensis  (Kingston,  1895),  and  Studies  in  Jamaica  History 
(1900) ;  W.  J.  Gardner,  History  of  Jamaica  (New  York.  1909).  For 
KoioKy.  see  R.  T.  Hill.  "  The  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of 
Jamaica."  BuU.  Mus,  Com,  Zool.  Harvard,  xxxiv.  (1899}. 

JAMAICA*  formerly  a  village  of  (Queens  county,  Long 
Island,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  but  after  the  ist  of  January  1898  a 
part  of  the  borough  of  Queens,  New  York  City.  Pop.  (1890) 
S36T.  It  is  served  by  the  Long  Island  railroad,  the  lines  of 
which  from  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  meet^here  and  then 
separate  to  serve  the  different  regions  of  the  island  i*  King's 
Park  (about  10  acres)  comprises  the  estate  of  John  Alsop  King 
(i78*-i867),  governor  of  New  York  in  1857-1859,  from  whose 
heirs  in  1897  the  land  was  purchased  by  the  village  trustees.  In 
South  Jamaica  there  is  a  race  track,  at  which  meetings  are  held 
in  the  spring  and  autumn.  The  headquarters  of  the  Queens 
Borough  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Police  are  in  the 
Jamaica  town-hall,  and  Jamaica  is  the  seat  of  a  city  training 
school  for  teachers  (until  1905  one  of  the  New  York  State  normid 
schools).  For  two  guns,  a  coat,  and  a  quantity  of  powder  and 
lead,  several  New  Englanders  obtained  from  the  Indians  a  deed 
for  a  tract  of  land  here  in  September  1655.  In  March  i6s7  they 
received  permission  from  Governor  Stuyvesant  to  found  a  town, 
which  was  chartered  in  1660  and  was  named  Rustdorp  by 
Stuyvesant,  but  the  English  called  it  Jamaica;  it  was  rechar- 
tered  in  1666, 1686  and  1788.  The  village  was  incorporated  in 
1814  and  reincorporated  in  1855.  In  1665  it  was  made  the  seat 
of  justice  of  the  north  riding;  in  1683-1788  it  was  the  shire  town 
of  (Juccns  county.  With  Hempstead,  Gravesend,  Newtown 
and  Flushing,  also  tovms  of  New  England  origin  and  type, 
Jamaica  was  early  disaffected  towards  the  provincial  government 
of  New  York.  In  1669  these  towns  complained  that  they  had 
no  representation  in  a  popular  assembly,  and  in  1670  they  pro- 
tested against  taxation  without  representation.  The  founders 
of  Jamaica  were  mostly  Presbyterians,  and  they  organized  one 
of  the  first  Presbyterian  churches  in  America.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  War  of  Independence  Jamaica  was  under  the  control 
of  Loyalists;  after  the  defeat  of  the  Americans  in  the  battle 
of  Long  Island  (27th  August  1776)  it  was  occupied  by  the 
British;  and  until  the  end  of  the  war  it  was  the  headquarters 
of  General  Oliver  Delancey,  who  had  command  of  all  Long 
Isbnd. 

JAMB  (from  Fr.  jambe,  leg),  in  architecture,  the  skle-post  or 
Gning  of  a  doorway  or  other  aperture.  The  jambs  of  a  window 
outside  the  frame  are  called  **  reveals."  Small  shafts  to  doors 
and  windows  with  caps  and  bases  are  known  as  "  jamb-«hafts  "; 
when  in  the  inside  arris  of  the  jamb  of  a  window  they  are  some- 
times  called   "scoinsons." 

JAMES  (a  variant  of  the  name  Jacob,  Heb.  aj^p,  one  who 
holds  by  the  heel,  outwitter,  through  O.  Pr.  James,  another 
form  of  Jacques,  Jaques,  from  Low  Lat.  Jacobus-,  cf .  Ital.  Jacopo 

'  In  Jane  1906  the  subway  lines  of  the  tnterborouffh  system  of 
New  York  City  w«re  extended  to  the  Flatbush  (Brooklyn)  station 
oC  the  Long  Island  railroad,  thus  brining  Jamaica  into  direct 
connexion  with  Manhattan  borough  by  way  of  the  East,  river 
tunnel,  completed  in  the  same  year. 
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[Jacob],  Cidcomo  [Jameil,  Prov.  Jacme,  Cat.  Jautm,  Cast. 
Jaime),  a  masctiline  proper  name  popular  in  Christian  countries 
as  having  been  that  of  two  of  Christ's  apostles.  It  has  been  borne 
by  many  sovereigns  and  other  princes,  the  most  important  of 
whom  are  noticed  below,  after  the  heading  devoted  to  the 
characters  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  following  order: 
(1)  kings  of  England  and  Scotland,  (a)  other  kings  in  the  alpha- 
betical order  of  their  countries,  (3)  the  "Old  Pretender." 
The  article  on  the  Epistle  of  James  in  the  New  Testament 
follows  after  the  remaining  biographical  articles  in  which  James 
is  a  surname. 

JAMBS  (Gr.*Id«ii8o$,theHeb.  Ka*a*o6orJacob),theDameaf 
several  persons  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

X,  Jamxs,  the  son  of  2^bedee.  He  was  among  the  first  who 
were  called  to  be  Christ's  immediate  foUowers  (Mark  i.  19  seq.; 
Matt.  iv.  ax  seq.,and  perhaps  Lukev.  xo),  and  afterwards  obtained 
an  honoured  place  in  the  i^KMtolic  band,  his  name  twice  occupy- 
ing the  second  place  alter  Peter's  in  the  lists  (Mark  iii.  17;  Acts 
i.  13),  while  on  at  least  three  notable  occasions  he  was,  ak>ng  with 
Peter  and  his  brother  John,  specially  chosen  by  Jesus  to  be  with 
him  (Mark  v.  37;  Matt.  zviL  i,  xxvi.  37).  This  same  prominence 
may  have  contributed  partly  to  the  title  "  Boanerges "  or 
''sons  of  thunder"  which,  according  to  Mark  fii.  17,  Jesus 
himself  gave  to  the  two  brothers.  But  its  most  natural  inter- 
pretation is  to  be  found  in  the  impetuous  disposition  which  wcmld 
have  called  down  fire  from  heaven  on  the  offending  Samaritan 
villagers  (Luke  ix.  S4)>  and  afterwards  found  expression,  though 
in  a  different  way,  in  the  ambitious  request  to  occupy  the  places 
of  honour  in  Christ 'skingdom  (Mark  x.  35seq.).  Jamests  included 
among  those  who  after  the  ascension  waited  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  i.  13)  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of 
PentecD^.  And  though  on  this  occasion  only  his  name  is 
mentioned,  he  must  have  been  a  zealotis  and  prominent  member 
of  the  Christian  community,  to  judge  from  the  fact  that  when  a 
victim  had  to  be  chosen  from  among  the  apostles,  who  should  be 
sacrificed  to  the  animosity  of  the  Jews,  it  was  on  James  that 
the  blow  fell  first.  The  brief  notice  is  given  in  Acts  xii.  t,  3. 
Eusebius  [Hist.  Bed.  ii.  9)  has  preserved  for  us  from  Clement 
of  Alexandria  the  additional  information  that  the  accuser  of 
the  apostle  "beholding  his  confession  and  moved  thereby, 
confessed  that  he  too  was  a  Christian.  Sa  they  were  both  led 
away  to  execution  together;  and  on  the  road  the  accuser  asked 
James  for  forgiveness.  Gazing  on  him  for  a  little  while,  he  said, 
'  Peace  be  with  thee,'  and  kissed  him.  And  then  both  were 
beheaded  together." 

The  bter,  and  wholly  untrustworthy,  legends  which  tell  of  the 
apostle's  preaching  in  Spain,  and  of  the  translation  of  his  body  to 
Santiago  de  Compostela,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ada  Sanctorum 
(lul^  25),  vi.  i-*i34;  see  also  Mrs  Jameson's  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art,  L  230-341. 

^.  James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus.  He  also  was  one  of  the 
apostles,  and  is  mentioned  in  all  the  four  h'sts  (Matt.  x.  3;  Mark 
iii.  x8;  Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13)  by  this  name.  We  know  nothing 
further  regarding  him,  unless  we  believe  him  to  be  the  same  as 
James  "  the  little." 

3.  James,  the  little.  He  is  described  as  the  son  of  a  Mary 
(Matt,  xxvii.  56;  Mark  xv.  40),  who  was  in  all  probability  the 
wife  of  Clopas  (John  xix.  25).  And  on  the  ground  that  Clopas 
is  another  form  of  the  name  Alphaeus,  this  James  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  2.  But  the  evidence  of  the 
Syriac  versions,  which  render  Alphaeus  by  Ckalphai,  while 
Gopas  is  simply  transliterated  Kleopha,  makes  it  extremely 
improbable  that  the  two  names  are  to  be  identified.  And  as 
we  have  no  better  ground  for  finding  in  Clopas  the  Geopas  of 
Luke  xxiv.  x8,  we  must  be  content  to  admit  that  James  the  little 
is  again  an  almost  wholly  unknown  personality,  and  has  no 
connexion  with  any  of  the  other  Jameses  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament. 

4.  James,  the  father  of  Judas.  There  can  b*  no  doubt  that 
in  the  mention  of  "  Judas  of  James  "  in  Luke  vi.  x6  the  ellipsis 
should  be  supplied  by  "  the  son  "  and  not  as  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  the 
brother  "  (cf.  Luke  iii.  x,  vi.  14;  Acts  xii.  2,  where  the  word 
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AScX^  is  Inserted).  This  Judfts,  known  as  Thaddaeos  by 
Matthew  and  Mark,  afterwards  Ijwcame  one  of  the  apostles,  and 
is  expressly  distinguished  by  St  John  from  the  traitor  as  "  not 
Iscariot "  (John  xiv.  22). 

5.  James,  the  Lord's  brother.  In  Matt.  xiiL  55  and  Mark 
vi.  3  we  read  of  a  certain  James  as,  along  with  Joses  and  Jndas 
and  Simon,  a  **  brother  "  of  the  Lord.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
reUtionship  there  implied  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 
Jerome's  view  (de  vir.  Hi.  a),  that  the  "  brothers  "  were  in  reality 
cousins,  "  sons  of  Mary  the  sister  of  the  Lord's  mother,"  rests 
on  too  many  unproved  assumptions  to  be  entitled  to  much  weight, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  been  finally  disposed  of  by  Bishop 
Lightfoot  in  his  essay  on ''  The  Brothers  of  the  Lord  "  {GalaHans, 
pp.  2S2  sqq.,  Dissertations  on  the  Apostolic  Age^  pp.  i  sqq.).  Even 
however  if  we  understand  the  word  "  brethren  "  in  its  natural 
sense,  it  may  be  appb'ed  either  to  the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former 
wife,  in  which  case  they  would  be  the  step-brothers  of  Jesus, 
or  to  sons  bom  to  Joseph  and  Mary  after  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
The  former  of  these  views,  generally  known  as  the  Epiphauian 
view  from  its  most  zealous  advocate  in  the  4th  century,  can 
claim  for  its  support  the  preponderating  voice  of  tradition  (see 
the  catena  of  references  given  by  Li^tfoot,  loc,  cU.,  who  himself 
inclines  to  this  view).  On  the  other  hand  the  Helvidian  theory 
as  propounded  by  Helvidius,  and  apparently  accepted  by  Ter- 
tulUan  (cf.  odv.  Marc,  iv.  29),  which  makes  James  a  brother  of 
the  Lord,  as  truly  as  Mary  was  his  mother,  undoubtedly  seems 
more  in  keeping  with  the  direct  statements  of  the  Gospels,  and 
also  with  the  after  history  of  the  brothers  in  the  Church 
(see  W.  Patrick,  James  the  Brother  of  the  Lord,  1906,  p.  5). 
In  any  case,  whatever  the  exact  nature  of  James's  antecedents, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  important  place  which  he 
occupied  in  the  early  Church.  Converted  to  a  full  belief  in  the 
living  Lord,  perhaps  through  the  special  revelation  that  was 
granted  to  him  (i  Cor.  xv.  7),  he  became  the  recognized  head  of 
Uie  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  xxi.  18),  and  is 
called  by  St  Paul  (GaL  il  9),  along  with  Peter  and  John,  a  "piUat" 
of  the  Christian  community.  He  was  traditionally  the  author 
of  the  epistle  in  the  New  Testament  which  bears  hb  name 
(see  James,  Epistle  of).  From  the  New  Testament  we  kam 
no  more  of  the  history  of  James  the  Lord's  brother,  but  Eusebius 
{Hist,  Ecd.  iL  23)  has  preserved  for  us  from  Hegesippus  the 
earliest  ecclesiastical  traditions  concerning  him .  By  that  authority 
he  b  described  as  having  been  a  Nazarite,  and  on  account  of  his 
eminent  righteousness. called  "  Just "  and  "  Oblias.'*  So  great 
was  his  influence  with  the  people  that  he  was  appealed  to  by  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  for  a  true  and  (as  they  hoped)  unfavourable 
judgment  about  the  Messiahship  of  Christ.  Placed,  to  give  thie 
greater  publicity  to  his  words,  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  he, 
when  solemnly  appealed  to,  made  confession  of  his  faith,  and  was 
at  once  thrown  down  and  murdered.  This  happened  immedi- 
ately before  the  siege.  Josephus  {AnHq.  zx.  9,  x)  tells  that  it 
was  by  order  of  Ananus  the  high  priest,  in  the  interval  between 
the  death  of  Festus  and  the  arrival  of  his  successor  Albinus, 
that  James  was  put  to  death;  and  his  narrative  gives  the  idea 
of  some  sort  of  judicial  examination,  for  he  says  that  along  with 
some  others  James  was  brought  before  an  assembly  of  judges, 
by  whom  they  were  condemned  and  delivered  to  be  stoned. 
Josephus  is  also  cited  by  Eusebius  {Hist.  EccL  ii.  23)  to  the  c0cct 
that  the  miseries  of  the  siege  were  due  to  divine  vengeance  for 
the  murder  of  James.  Later  writers  describe  James  as  an 
hrtoKoms  (Clem.  Al.  apud  Eus.  Hist,  Eu.  ii.  i)  and  even  as  an 
IwioKowos  hrurKifjnw  (Clem.  Horn,,  ad  init.).  According  to 
Eusebius  (Hist.  Ecd.  vii.  19)  his  episcopal  chair  was  still  shown 
at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  when  Eusebius  wrote. 

BiBLiooHAPHY.— In  addition  to  the  relevant  Uterature  cited  above, 
see  the  articles  under  the  heading  "  lames  "  in  Hasrings's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible  (Mayor)  and  Dictionajyof  Christand  the  Gospels  (Fulford), 
and  in  the  Encycl.  Biblica  (O.  Cone);  also  the  introductions  to  the 
Commentaries  on  the  Epistle  of  James  by  Mayor  and  Knowllng. 
Zahn  has  an  elaborate  essay  on  BrOder  und  Vettem  Jesu  ("  The 
Brothers  and  Cousins  of  Jesus  ")  in  the  Forschungem  sm  Cexhickte 
dee  nemteftamenilicken  Kauonst  vi.  a  (Leipzig,  1900). 
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JAMBS  I.  (156^1625).  king  of  Gfcat  Britafo  and  ttAnd, 
formerly  king  of  Scotland  as  James  VI.»  was  the  only  child  of 
Mary  (^ueen  of  Scots,  and  her  second  husband,  Henry  Stewart 
Lord  Damley.  He  was  bom  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  00  the 
X9th  of  June  1566,  and  was  proclaimed  king  of  Scotland  on  the 
24th  of  July  Z567,  upon  the  forced  abdication  of  his  mother. 
Until  1578  ^c  ^"^  treated  as  being  incapable  of  taking  any  real 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  was  kq>t  in  the  castle  of  Stirling  for 
safety's  sake  amid  the  confused  fighting  of  the  eady  years  of  his 
minority. 

The  ]rotmg  king  was  a  very  weakly  boy.  It  is  said  that  he 
could  not  stand  without  support  tintii  he  was  seven,  and  although 
he  Uved  until,  he  was  nearly  sixty,  he  was  never  a  strong  man. 
In  after  life  he  was  a  consUnt  and  even  a  reckless  rider,  but  the 
weakness  in  his  legs  was  never  quite  cured.  During  a  great  part 
of  his  life  he  found  it  necessary  to  be  tied  to  the  saddle.  When 
on  one  occasion  in  1621  hb  horse  threw  him  into  the  New  River 
near  his  palace  of  Theobalds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
he  had  a  very  narrow  escape  of  being  drowned;  yet  he  continued 
to  ride  as  before.  At  all  times  he  preferred  to  lean  on  the 
shoulder  of  an  attendant  when  walking.  This  feebleness  ol 
body,  which  had-  no  doubt  a  large  share  in  causing  certain 
corresponding  deficiencies  of  character,  was  attribute  to  the 
agitations  and  the  violent  efforts  forced  on  his. mother  by  the 
murder  of  her  secretary  Rlzzio  when  she  was  in  ihe  sixth  month 
of  her  pregnancy.  The  fact  that  James  was  a  bold  rider,  in 
spite  of  this  serious  disqualification  for  athletic  exercise,  should 
be  borne  in  mind  when  be  is  accused  of  having  been  a  coward. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  him  in  boyhood  were  not 
favourable  to  the  development  of  his  character.  His  immediate 
guardian  or  foster-father,  the  earl  of  Mar,  was  indeed  an  honour- 
able man,  and  the  countess,  who  had  charge  of  the  nursing  of 
the  king,  discharged  her  duty  so  as  to  win  his  lasting  confidence. 
James  afterwards  entrusted  her  with  the  care  ol  his  eldest  son, 
Henry.  When  the  earl  died  in  1572  his  place  was  well  filled  by 
his  brother,  Sir  Alexander  Ezskine.  The  king's  education  was 
placed  undier  the  care  of  George  Buchanan,  assisted  by  Peter 
Young,  and  two  other  tutors.  Buchanan,  who  did  not  spare  the 
rod,  and  the  other  teachers,  who  had  more  reverence  for  the 
royal  person,  g^ve  the  boy  a  sound  training  in  languages.  The 
English  envoy.  Sir  Henry  KiUigrew,  who  saw  him  in  1574, 
testified  to  his  proficiency  in  translating  from  and  into  Latin  and 
French.  As  it  was  very  desirable  that  he  should  be  trained  a 
Protestant  king,  he  was  well  instructed  in  theology.  The 
exceptionally  scholastic  quality  of  his  education  helped  to  give 
him  a  taste  for  learning,  but  also  tended  to  make  him  a  pedant. 

James  was  only  twelve  when  the  earl  of  Morton  was  driven 
from  the  regency,  and  for  some  time  after  he  can  have  been  no 
more  than  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  intriguers  and  party  leaders. 
When,  for  instance,  in  X5S2  he  was  seized  by  the  faction  of 
nobles  who  carried  out  the  so-called  raid  of  Ruthveo,  which  was 
in  fact  a  kidnapping  enterprise  carried  out  in  the  interest  of  the 
Protestant  party,  he  cried  like  a  child.  One  of  the  conspirators, 
the  roaster  of  Glamis,  Sir  Thomas  Lyon,  told  him  that  it  was 
better  "  bairns  should  greet  [children  should  cry]  than  bearded 
men."  It  was  not  indeed  till  1583,  when  he  broke  away  from 
his  captors,  that  Jamea  began  to  govern  in  reality. 

For  the  history  of  his  reign  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
articles  on  the  histories  of  England  and  Scotland.  James's 
work  as  a  ruler  can  be  divided,  without  violating  any  sound 
rule  of  critidsm,  into  black  and  white— into  the  part  which  was 
a  failure  and  a  preparation  for  future  disaster,  and  the  part 
which  was  sdtd  achievement,  honourable  to  himself  and  profit- 
able to  his  people.  His  native  kingdom  of  Scotland  bad  the 
benefit  of  the  second.  I^otween  i  s8i3  and  1603  he  reduced  the 
anarchical  baronage  of  Scotland  to  obedience,  and  replaced  th« 
subdivision  of  sovereignty  and  consequent  confusion,  which  hsui 
been  the  very  essence  of  feudalism,  by  a  strong  centralized 
royal  authority.  In  fact  be  did  in  Scotland  the  work  which 
haid  been  done  by  the  Tudors  in  England,  by  Louis  XI.  in  France, 
and  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  Spain.  It  was  the  work  of  all 
the  strong  rulers  of  the  Renaissance.    But  James  not  only 


brought  his  diiobedi«nt  and  iatiiguiiig  btrom  to  order— that 
was  a  comparatively  easy  achtevemeat  and  might  well  have  been 
performed  by  more  tiiaa  one  of  his  predecessors,  had  their  lives 
been  prolonged— he  also  quelled  the  attempts  of  the  Protestants 
to  found  what  HaUam  has  well  defined  as  a  "  Presbyterian 
Hildebrandism."  He  enforced  the  superiority  of  the  state  over 
the  church.  Both  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England 
(i6oj)  and  afterwards  he  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  his  Scottish  kingdom,  and  did  much  for  the  padfica- 
lion  of  the  Hebrides,  for  the  enforcement  of  order  on  the  Borders^ 
and  for  the  development  of  industry.  That  he  did  so  much  al- 
though the  crown  was  poor  (largely  it  must  be  confeued  because 
he  made  profuse  gifts  of  the  secularized  church  lands),  and 
although  the  armed  force  at  his  disposal  was  so  small  thit  to  the 
very  end  he  was  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  would-be  kidnappers 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  Gowrie  conspiracy  of  1600),  b  proof  positive 
that  he  was  neither  the  mere  poltroon  oor  the  mere  learned  fool 
he  has  often  been  called. 

James's  methods  of  achieving  ends  in  themselves  honourable 
and  profitable  were  indeed  of  a  kind  which  has  made  posterity 
unjust  to  his  real  merits.  The  circumstances  in  which  he 
passed  his  youth  developed  in  him  a  natural  tendency  to  craft. 
He  boasted  indeed  of  his  "  king-craft "  and  probably  believed 
that  he  owed  it  to  his  studies.  But  it  was  in  reality  the  resource 
of  the  weak,  the  art  of  playing  off  one  possible  enemy  against 
another  by  trickery ,^  and  so  decefvii^  alL  The  marquis  de 
Foateoay,  the  French  ambrssador.  who  saw  him  in  the  early  part 
of  his  rrign.  speaks  of  him  as  cowed  by  the  violence  about  him. 
It  is  certain  that  James  was  most  unscrupulous  in  making  promises 
which  he  never  meant  to  keep,  and  the  terror  in  which  he  passed 
his  youth  suflRcient  ly  explains  his  preference  for  guile.  He  would 
make  promises  to  everybody,  as  when  he  wrote  to  the  pope  in 
1584  more  than  hinting  that  he  would  be  a  good  Roman  Catholic 
if  helped  in  his  need.  His  very  natural  desire  to  escape  from  the 
poverty  and  insecurity  of  Scotland  to  the  opulent  English  throne 
not  only  kept  him  busy  in  intrigues  to  placate  the  Roman 
Catholics  or  anybody  else  who  could  help  or  hinder  him,  but  led 
him  to  behave  basefy  In  regard  to  the  execution  of  his  mother 
in  1 587.  He  blustered  to  give  himself  an  air  of  courage,  but  took 
good  care  Co  do  nothing  to  offend  Elizabeth.  When  the  time 
came  for  fulfilling  his  promises  and  half-promises,  he  was  not 
able,  even  if  he  had  been  willing,  to  keep  his  word  to  everybody. 
The  methods  which  had  helped  him  to  success  In  ScotUnd  did 
him  harm  in  England,  when  his  zeign  prepared  the  way  for  the 
gieat  dvii  war.  In  his  southern  kingdom  hb  failure  was  In  fact 
complete.  Although  England  accepted  him  as  the  alternative 
to  dvil  war,  and  although  he  was  received  and  surrounded  whh 
fulsome  flattery,  be  did  not  win  the  respect  of  his  English  sul3- 
Jects.  His  undignified  personal  appearance  was  against  him,  and 
so  were  his  garrulity,  his  Scottish  accent,  his  slovenliness  and 
his  toleration  of  disorders  In  his  court,  but,  above  all,  his  favour 
for  handsome  male  favourites,  whom  he  loaded  with  gifts  and 
carened  with  demonstratk>ns  of  affiection  whkh  kid  him  open 
to  vile  suspicions.  In  ecclesiastical  matters  be  offended  many, 
who  contrasted  his  severity  and  rudeness  to  the  Puritan  divines 
at  the  Hampton  Court  conference  (1604)  with  his  poUteness  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  whom  he,  however,  Worried  by  fiu  and 
starts.  In  a  country  where  the  authority  of  the  state  had  been 
firmly  established  and  the  problem  waa  how  to  keep  it  from 
degenerating  into  the  mere  instrument  of  a  king's  passions,  his 
insistence  on  the  doctrine  of  divine  right  aroused  distrust  and 
hostih'ty.  In  itself,  and  In  its  origin,  the  doctrine  was  nothing 
more  than  a  necessary  assertion  of  the  Independence  of  the  sute 
in  face  of  the  **  Hildebnndlsra  "  of  Rome  and  Geneva  alike. 
But  when  Englishmen  were  told  that  the  king  alone  had  Inde- 
feasible rights,  and  that  all  the  privileges  of  subjects  were  re- 
vocable gifts,  they  were  roused  to  hostility.  His  weaknesses  cast 
SQSpidon  on  his  best-meant  schemes.  His  favour  for  hit 
countrymen  helped  to  defeat  his  wfse  wish  to  bring  about  a  full 
oakm  between  England  and  Scotland.  His  profusion,  which  had 
been  bad  in  the  poverty  of  ScotUmd  and  was  boundless  amid  the 
wealth  of  England,  kept  him  Dcoessitooa,  a»d  drove  him  to 
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shifts.  Posterity  can  give  him  credit  for  his  desire  to  forward 
religious  peace  in  Europe,  but  his  Protestant  subjecU  were 
simply  frightened  when  he  sought  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
Spain.  Sagacious  men  among  his  contemporaries  could  not 
see  the  consistency  of  a  king  who  married  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
to  the  elector  palatine,  a  leader  of  the  German  Protestants,  and 
also  sought  to  marry  his  son  to  an  infanta  of  Spain.  The 
king's  subservience  to  Spain  was  indeed  almost  besotted.  He 
could  not  see  her  real  weakness,  and  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
befooled  by  the  ministers  of  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV.  The  end 
of  bts  scheming  was  that  he  was  dragged  into  a  needless  war  with 
Spain  by  his  son  Charies  and  his  favourite  George  Villiers,  duke 
of  Buckingham,  just  before  his  death  on  the  5th  of  March  162$ 
at  his  favourite  residence,  Theobalds. 

James  married  in  1580  Anne,  second  daughter  of  Frederick  II., 
king  of  Denmark.  His  voyage  to  meet  his  bride,  whose  ship 
had  been  driven  into  a  Norwegian  port  by  bad  weather,  is  the 
only  episode  of  a  romantic  character  in  the  life  of  this  very 
prosaic  member  of  a  poetic  family.  By  this  wife  James  had  three 
children  who  survived  infancy:  Henry  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales,  who  died  in  161 3;  Charles,  the  future  king;  and  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  the  elector  palatine,  Frederick  V. 

Not  the  least  of  James's  many  ambitions  was  the  desire  to 
excel  as  an  author.  He  left  a  body  of  writings  which,  though  of 
mediocre  quality  as  literature,  entitle  him  to  a  unique  place 
among  English  kings  since  Alfred  for  width  of  intellectual 
interest  and  literary  faculty.  His  efforts  were  inspired  by  his 
preceptor  George  Buchanan,  whose  memory  he  cherished  in 
later  years.  His  first  work  was  in  verse,  Essayts  of  a  Prentise  in* 
Uu  Divine  AH  of  Poesie  (Edin.  Vautrollier,  1584),  containing 
fifteen  sonnets,  **  Ane  Metaphoricall  invention  of  a  tragedic  called 
Phoenix,"  a  short  po^m  "  Of  Time,"  translations  from  Du 
Bartas,  Lucan  and  the  Book  of  Psalms  ("  out  of  Tremellius  "), 
and  a  prose  tract  entitled  "  Anc  short  treatise,  containing  some 
Reulis  and  Cautclis  to  be  observit  and  eschewil  in  Scottis  Poesie." 
The  volume  is  introduced  by  commendatory  sonnets,  including 
one  by  Alexander  Montgomerie.  The  chief  interest  of  the  book 
lies  in  the  "  Treatise  "  and  the  prefatory  sonnets  "  To  the 
Reader  "  and  "  Sonnet  dedfring  the  pcrfyte  poete."  There  is 
little  originality  in  this  youthful  production.  It  has  been  sur- 
mised that  it  was  compiled  from  the  exercises  written  when  the 
author  was  Buchanan's  pupil  at  Stirling,  and  that  it  was  directly 
suggested  by  his  preceptor's  De  Prosodia  and  his  annotations  on 
Vives.  On  the  other  hand,  it  shows  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  critical  reflections  of  Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay,  and  of  Gas- 
coigne  in  his  Notet  of  Instruction  (1575).  In  1591  James  pub- 
lished PoeticaU  Exercises  at  Vacant  Honres,  including  a  transla- 
tion of  the  PmHcs  of  Du  Bartas,  his  own  Lepanlo,  and  Du  Bartas's 
version  of  it,  La  Lepantke.  His  Daemonologie,  a  prose  treatise 
denouncing  witchcraft  and  exhorting  the  dvil  power  to  the 
strongest  measures  of  suppression,  appeared  in  1599.  In  the 
same  year  he  printed  the  first  edition  (seven  copies)  of  his 
BasiUkoH  Doron,  strongly  Protestant  in  tone.  A  French  edition, 
specially  translated  for  presentation  to  the  pope,  has  a  disin- 
genuottt  preface  explaining  that  certain  phrases  {e.g.  *'  papistical 
doctrine  ")  are  omitted,  because  of  the  diflUculty  of  rendering 
them  In  a  fordgn  tongue.  The  original  edition  was,  however, 
translated  by  order  of  the  suspidois  pope,  and  was  immediately 
placed  on  the  Index.  Shortly  after  going  to  England  James 
produced  his  famous  Counterblaste  to  Tobacco  (London,  1604), 
in  which  he  forsakes  his  Scots  tongue  for  Southern  English. 
The  volume  was  published  anonymously.  James's  prose  works 
Onduding  his  speeches)  were  collected  and  edited  (folio,  1616) 
by  James  Montagu,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  were  translated 
into  Latin  by  the  same  hand  in  a  companion  folio,  in  1619  (also 
Frankfort,  1689).  A  tract,  entitled  **  The  Triie  Law  of  Free 
Monarehies."  appeared  in  1603;  "  An  Apolo^  for  the  Oaih  ol 
Allegiance  "  in  1607;  and  a  "  Didaratum  du  Roy  Jacques  /. . . . 
four  le  droit  des  Rois  "  in  161 5.  In  1588  and  1589  James  Issued 
two  small  volumes  of  Afeditations  on  some  verses  of  (a)  Revela* 
tions  and  (l>)  i  Chronicles.    Other  two  '*  mediutions  "  were 
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Hist.  iii.  847  (Cambridge,  1904). 

For  James  s  literary  work,  see  Edward  Arbcr's  reprint  ol  th« 
Essaves  and  CounterUaste  ("  English  Reprints,"  1869,  &c.):  R«  S. 
Rait  s  Lusus  Regius  (1900);  G.  Gregory  Smith's  Elizabethan  Critical 
Essays  (1901).  vol.  i.,  where  the  Treatise  is  edited  for  the  first  time; 
A.O.  Meyer  s"  Clemens VIIL und  Jacob  L  von  England  "in  Quellen 


und  FoTSckunf>€n  (Prcuas.  Hist.  Inst.).  VIL  ii.,  for  an  account  of  the 
issues  of  the  Basilikon  Doroni  P.  Hume  Brown's  George  Buchanan 
(1890),  pp.  350-261 ,  fora  sketch  of  James'sassociation  wiui  Buchanan. 

.  JAMES  IL  (1633-1701),  iung  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
second  surviving  son  of  Charks  L  and  Henrietta  Maria,  was  bom 
at  St  James's  on  the  15th  of  October  1653,  and  created  duke  of 
York  in  January  1643.  During  the  Civil  War  James  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Fairfax  (1646),  but  contrived  to  escape  to  Holland 
in  1648.  Subsequently  he  served  in  the  French  army  under 
Tucenne,  and  in  the  Spanish  under  Cond£»  and  was  applauded 
by  both  commanders  for  his  brilliant  personal  courage.  Re« 
turning  to  England  with  Charles  IL  in  1660  be  was  appointed 
lord  high  admiral  and  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Pepys,  who 
was  secretary  to  the  navy,  has  recorded  the  patient  industry  and 
unflinching  probity  of  his  naval  administration.  His  victory 
over  the  Dutch  in  1665,  and  his  drawn  battle  with  De  Ruyter 
in  1672,  show  that  he  was  a  good  naval  commander  as  well  as  an 
excellent  administrator.  These  achievements  won  lum  a  repu* 
'talion  for  high  courage,  which,  until  the  dose  of  1688,  was  amply 
deserved.  His  private  record  was  not  as  good  as  his  public.  In 
December  1660  he  admitted  to  having  contracted,  under  dis« 
creditable  circumstances,  a  secret  marriage  with  Anne  Hyde 
(1637-1671),  daughter  of  Lord  Clarendon,  in  the  previous  Sep- 
tember. Both  before  and  after  the  marriage  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  libertine  as  unblushing  though  not  so  fastidious  as  Charies 
himselL  In  1672  he  made  a  public  avowal  of  his  conversion  to 
Roman  Catholicism.  Charles  IL  had  opposed  this  project,  but 
in  1673  allowed  him  to  marry  the  (Datholic  Mary  of  Modena  as 
his  second  wife.  Both  houses  of  parliament,  who  viewed  this 
union  with  abhorrence,  now  passed  the  Test  Act,  forbidding 
Catholics  to  hold  ofiice.  In  consequence  of  this  James  was 
forced  to  resign  his  posts.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  married  hb 
daughter  Mary  to  the  Protestant  prince  of  Orange  in  1677. 
Anti-Catholic  feeling  ran  so  high  that,  after  the  discovery  of  the 
Popish  Plot,  he  found  it  wiser  to  retire  to  Brussels  (1679),  while 
Shaftesbury  and  the  Whigs  planned  to  exclude  him  from  the 
succession.  He  was  lord  high  commissioner  of  Scotland  (1680- 
1682),  where  he  occupied  himself  in  a  severe  persecution  of 
the  Covenanters.  In  1684  Charles,  having  triumphed  over  the 
Exclusionisls,  restored  James  to  the  office  of  high  admiral  by  use 
of  hb  dispensing  power. 

James  ascended  the  throne  on  the  z6th  of  February  1685. 
The  nation  showed  its  loyalty  by  its  firm  adherence  to  him  during 
the  rebellions  of  Argyll  in  Scotland  and  Monmouth  in  England 
(1685).  The  savage  reprisals  on  their  suppression,  in  especial 
the  "  Bloody  Assizes  "  of  Jeffreys,  produced  a  revulsion  of  public 
feeling.  James  had  promised  to  defend  the  existing  Church  and 
government,  but  the  people  now  became  suspicious.  James  was 
not  a  mere  tyrant  and  bigot,  as  the  popular  imagination  speedily 
assumed  him  to  be.  He  was  rather  a  mediocre  but  not  alto- 
gether obtuse  man,  who  mistook  tributary  streams  for  the  main 
currents  of  national  thought.  Thus  he  greatly  underrated  the 
strength  of  the  Establishment,  and  preposterously  exaggerated 
that  of  Dissent  and  Catholicism.  He  perceived  that  <^inion 
was  serioudy  divided  in  the  Established  Church,  and  thought 
that  a  vigorous  policy  would  soon  prove  effective.  Hence  he 
public^  celebrated  Mass,  prohibited  preaching  against  Catholi- 
cism, and  showed  exceptional  favour  to  renegades  from  the 
Establishment.  By  undue  pressure  he  secured  s  decision  of 
the  judges,  in  the  test  case  of  Godden  v.  Haie  (1687),  by  which  he 
was  allowed  to  dispense  Catholics  from  the  Test  Act.  Catholics 
|rere  now  admitted  to  the  chief  offices  in  tbe  army,  and  to  some 


important  posts  in  the  state,  !n  virtue  of  the  dispensing  power  of 
James.  The  judges  had  been  intimidated  or  corrupted,  and  the 
royal  promise  to  protect  tbe  ^tabUshment  violated.  The  army 
had  been  increased  to  20,000  men  and  encamped  at  Hounslow 
Heath  to  overawe  the  capital.  Public  alarm  was  speedily  mani- 
fested and  suspicion  to  a  high  degree  awakened.  In  1687  James 
made  a  bid  for  the  support  of  the  Dissenters  by  advocating  a 
systepn  of  jdnt  toleration  for  Catholics  and  Dissenters.  In 
April  1687  he  published  a  Dedarati(m  of  Indulgence — exempting 
Catholics  and  Dissenters  from  penal  sUtutes.  He  followed  up 
this  measure  by  dissolving  parliament  and  attacking  the  univer- 
sities. By  an  unscrupulous  use  of  the  dispensing  power  he 
introduced  Dissenters  and  CathoKos  into  all  departments  of 
state  and  into  the  municipal  corporations,  which  were  remodelled 
in  their  interests.  Then  in  April  x688  he  took  the  suicidal  step 
of  issuing  a  proclamation  to  force  the  clergy  and  bish<^  to  read 
the  Declaration  in  their  pulpits,  and  thus  personally  advoate  a 
measure  they  detested.  Seven  bishops  refused,  were  indicted 
by  James  for  libel,  but  acqufued  amid  the  Indescribable  jenthn- 
stasm  of  tbe  populace.  Protestant  noUes  of  England,  enraged 
at  the  tolerant  policy  of  James,  had  been  in  negotiation  wHh 
William  of  Orange  since  1687.  Tbe  trial  of  the  seven  bishops, 
and  the  birth  of  a  son  to  James,  now  indued  them  to  tend 
William  a  definite  invitation  (June  30,  1688).  James  remained 
in  a  fool's  paradise  till  the  last,  and  only  awakened  to  his  danger 
when  William  landed  at  Torbay  (November  s>  z688)  and  swept 
all  before  him.  James  pretended  to  treat,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
negotiations  fled  to  France.  He  was  intercepted  at  Faversham 
and  brought  back,  but  the  politic  prince  of  Orange  allowed  him 
to  escape  a  second  time  (December  25,  1688). 

At  the  end  of  1688  James  seemed  to  have  lost  his  old  courage. 
After  his  defeat  at  the  Boyne  (July  i,  1690)  he  speedily  departed 
from  Ireland,  where  he  had  so  conducted  himself  that  his  English 
followers  had  been  ashamed  of  his  incapacity,  while  French 
officers  had  derided  him.  His  proclamations  and  policy  towards 
England  during  these  years  show  unmbtakable  traces  of  the 
same  incompetence.  On  the  1 7Lh  of  May  1692  he  saw  the  French 
fleet  destroyed  before  his  very  eyes  off  Cape  La  Hogue.  He  was 
aware  of,  though  not  an  open  advocate  dL  the  "  Assassination 
Plot,"  which  was  directed  against  William.  By  its  revebtion 
and  failure  (February  xo,  1696)  the  third  and  last  serious 
attempt  of  James  for  his  restoration  failed  He  refused  in  the 
same  year  to  accept  the  French  hifluenoe  in  favour  of  his  candida- 
ture to  the  Polish  throne,  on  the  ground  that  It  would  exclude  him 
from  the  English.  Henceforward  he  neglected  politics,  and  Louis 
of  France  ceased  to  consider  him  as  a  political  iaxXAt.  A  mysteri- 
ous conversion  had  been  effected  in  him  by  an  austere  Cistercian 
abbot.  The  world  saw  with  astonishment  this  videus,  rou^, 
coarse-fibred  man  of  the  world  transformed  mto  an  austere 
penitent,  who  worked  miracles  of  healing.  Surrounded  by  this 
odour  of  sancUty,  which  greatly  edified  the  faithful,  James  lived 
at  St  Germain  juntil  his  death  on  the  X7th  of  September  1701. 

The  political  ineptitude  of  James  is  clear;  he  often  showed 
firmness  when  conciliation  was  needful,  and  weakness  when 
resolution  alone  could  have  saved  the  day.  Moreover,  though 
he  mismanaged  almost  every  political  problem  with  which  he 
personally  dealt,  he  was  singularly  tactless  and  impatient  of 
advice.  But  in  general  political  morality  he  was  not  below  his 
age,  and  in  his  advocacy  of  toleration  decidedly  above  it.  He 
was  more  honest  and  sincere  than  Charles  IL,  more  genuinely 
patriotic  in  his  foreign  policy,  and  more  consistent  in  his  religioiB 
attitude.  That  his  brother  retained  tbe  throne  while  James 
lost  it  is  an  ironical  demonstration  that  a  more  pitiless  fate 
awaits  the  ruler  whose  faulu  are  of  the  intellect,  than  one  whose 
faulu  are  of  the  heart. 

By  Anne  Hyde  James  had  eight  children,  of  whom  two  only, 
Mary  and  Anne,  both  queens  of  England,  survived  their  father. 
By  Mary  of  Modena  he  had  seven  children,  among  them  being 
James  Francis  Edward  (the  Old  Pretender)  and  Louisa  Maria 
Theresa,  who  died  at  Si  Germain  in  1712.  By  one  mistic«, 
Arabella  Churchill  (1648-1730).  he  had  two  sons,  James,  duke  of 
Berwick,  and  Henry  ({^73-1702),  titular  duke  of  Albemarle  and 
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gnind  prior  of  France,  and  a  daoghter,  Henrietta  (»667-t73o), 
who  married  Sir  Henry  Waldegrave,  afterwards  Baron  Walde- 
grave;  and  by  another,  Catherine  Sedley,  countess  of  Dorchester 
(1657-1 71 7),  a  daughter,  Catherine  (d.  1743)1  who  married  James 
Annesky,  5th  earl  of  Anglesey,  and  afterwards  John  Sheffield, 
duke  of  Buckingham  and  Normanby. 

BiBi'  * '  H V  ^OHp'nai  Anikotities:  ].  S.  Clarke,  Jumei  IT. 
Lifi  (I  :  -:.  1-1 16);  J  a  me*  Macphcr^oji,  Onginal  Pitperi  [i  vols., 
London,  ijtbii  Ciitbert  B\irnHi^9pplttrH»i  ip  Misit^i^,  cj.  H.  C* 
FoxcroU  i<Mord,  t^^\%  Earl  oJ  CUirrndaa  am)  EarJ  ol  Rochester, 
Carresffntirttit,  voL  li*  (handoti.  i8j8);  J^ohn  Ei^dyci,  Dinry  ,ind  Cor- 
nspoKd^nu  und  Lift,  mkcd  by  Brav  0.110  WhratJev  (Lrtridon,  1906); 
Sir  John  RcrcUjy,  if*inmrJj  ed.  A,  Ivatt  <I904);  Samfn  TractSt 
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its  Hauu'i  Sfit^ti.  Bdc.  i,-ix.  tVirnna.  i&r^-iftjft);  h.  vnn  Rankc, 
History  ef  Br^t^nd,  vol*,  iv.-vi.  (Osfortl,  1875);  and  Allu>  Fea, 
Mfim  IL  3nd  hU  Witei  (190SJ, 

-JAMES  I.  (i3Q4*'i437)>  king  of  Scotland  and  poet,  the  aon  of 
King  Robert  III.,  was  bom  at  DunfermUne  in  July  1394. 
After  the  death  of  his  mother,  Annabella  I>rummond  of  Siobhall, 
in  1402,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Henry  Wardlaw  (d.  1440), 
who  became  bishop  of  St  Andrews  in  1403,  but  soon  his  father 
resolved  to  send  him  to  France.  Robert  doubtless  decided  upon 
this  course  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  1402  his  elder  son,  David, 
duke  of  Rothesay,  had  met  his  death  in  a  mysterious  fashion, 
being  probably  murdered  by  his  uncle,  Robert,  duke  of  Albany, 
who,  as  the  king  was  an  invalid,  was  virtually  the  ruler  of  Scot* 
land.  On  the  way  to  France,  however,  James  fell  Into  the  hands 
of  some  English  sailors  and  was  sent  to  Henry  IV.,  who  refused 
to  admit  him  to  ransom.  The  chronicler  Thomas  Walsingham, 
says  that  James's  imprisonment  began  in  1406,  while  the  future 
king  himself  places  it  in  1404;  February  1406  is  probably  the 
correct  date.  On  the  death  of  Robert  III.  in  April  1406  James 
became  nominally  king  of  Scotland,  but  he  remained  a  captive 
in  England,  the  government  being  conducted  by  his  uncle, 
Robert  of  Albany,  who  showed  no  anxiety  to  procure  his 
nephew's  release.  Dj^ng  in  1420,  Albany  was  succeeded  as 
regent  by  his  son,M[prdoch.  At  first  James  was  confined  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  but  in  June  1407  he  was  removed  to  the  castle 
at  Nottingham,  whence  about  a  month  later  he  was  taken  to 
Evesham.  His  education  was  continued  by  capable  tutors,  and 
he  not  only  attained  excellence  in  all  manly  sports,  but  became 
perhaps  more  cultured  than  any  other  prince  of  his  age.  Ih 
person  he  was  short  and  stout,  but  well-proportioned  and  very 
strong.  His  agility  was  not  less  remarkable  than  his  strength; 
he  excelled  in  all  athletic  feats  which  demanded  suppleness  of 
limb  and  quickness  of  eye.  As  regards  his  intellectual  attain- 
mcnts  he  is  reported  to  have  been  acquainted  with  philosophy, 
and  it  is  evident  from  his  subsequent  career  that  he  had  studied 
jurisprudence;  moreover,  besides  being  proficient  in  vOcal  and 
instrumental  music,  he  cultivated  the  art  of  poetry  with  much 
success.  When  Henry  V.  became  king  In  March  1413,  James 
was  again  imprisoned  In  the  Tower  of  London,  but  soon  after- 
wards he  was  taken  to  Windsor  and  wa$  treated  with  great  con- 
sideration by  the  English  king.  In  1420,  with  the  intention  of 
detaching  the  Scottish  auxiliaries  from  the  French  standard,  he 
was  sent  to  take  part  in  Henry's  campaign  In  France;  this  move 
foiled  in  its  immediate  object  and  he  returned  to  England  after 
Henry's  death  in  1422.  About  this  time  negotiations  for  the 
release  of  James  were  begun  In  earnest,  and  in  September  1423 
a  treaty  was  signed  at  York,  the  Scottish  nation  undertaking  to 
pay  a  ransom  of  60,000  marks  "  for  his  maintenance  in  England." 
By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  James  was  to  wed  a  noble  English 
lady,  and  on  the  12th  of  February  1424  he  was  married  at 
Southwark  to  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Beaufort,  earl  of  Somerset, 
a  lady  to  whom  he  was  faithful  through  life.  Ten  thousand 
marks  of  his  ransom  were  remitted  as  Jane's  dowry,  and  in 
April  1424  James  and  his  bride  entered  Scotland. 

With  the  reign  of  James  1.,  whose  coronation  took  place  at 
Scone  on  the  21st  of  May  1424,  constitutional  sovereignty  may 
be  said  to  begin  in  Scotland.  By  the  Introduction  of  a  system  of 
statute  law,  modelled  to  some  extent  on  that  of  England,  and 
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by  the  additional  importance  assigned  to  parliament,  the  leaven 
was  prepared  which  was  to  work  towards  the  destruction  of  the 
indefinite  authority  of  the  king  and  of  the  unbridled  licence  of  the 
nobles.  During  the  pariiament  held  at  Perth  in  March  1423 
James  arrested  Murdoch,  duke  of  Albany,  and  his  son,  Alexander; 
together  with  Albany's  eldest  son,  Walter,  and  Duncan,  eari  of 
Lennox,  who  had  been  seized  previously;  they  were  sentenced  to 
death,  and  the  four  were  executed  at  Stirling.  In  a  parliament 
held  at  Inverness  in  1427  the  king  arrested  many  turbulent 
northern  chiefs,  and  his  whole  pobcy  was  directed  towards 
crushing  the  power  of  the  nobles.  In  this  he  was  very  successful. 
Expeditions  reduced  the  Highlands  to  order;  earidom  after 
earidom  was  forfeited;  but  this  vigour  aroused  the  desire  for 
revenge,  and  at  length  cost  James  his  life.  Having  been  warned 
that  he  would  never  again  cross  the  Forth,  the  king  went  to 
reside  in  Perth  just  before  Christmas  1436.  Among  those  whom 
he  had  angered  was  Sir  Robert  Graham  (d.  1437),  who  had  been 
banished  by  his  orders.  Instigated  by  the  king's  uncl6,  Walter 
Stewart,  earl  of  Alholl  (d.  1437),  and  aided  by  the  royal  chamber- 
lain, Sir  Robert  Stewart,  and  by  a  band  of  Highlanders,  Graham 
burst  into  the  presence  of  James  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of 
February  1437  and  stabbed  the  king  to  death.  Graham  and 
AthoU  were  afterwards  tortured  and  executed.  James  had 
two  sons:  Alexander,  who  died  young,  and  James  11.,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne;  and  six  daughters,  among  them  being 
Margaret,  the  queen  of  Louis  XI.  of  France.  His  widow,  Jane, 
married  Sir  James  Stewart,  the  "  black  knight  of  Lome."  and 
died  on  the  isth  of  July  1445. 

During  the  latter  part  of  James's  reign  difficulties  arose  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England  and  also  between  Scotland  and  the 
papacy.  Part  of  the  king's  ransom  was  still  owing  to  England; 
other  causes  of  discord  between  the  two  nations  existed,  and  in 
1436  these  culminated  In  a  short  war.  In  ecclesiastical  matters 
James  showed  himself  merciless  towards  heretics,  but  his  desire 
to  reform  the  Scottish  Church  and  to  make  it  less  dependent  on 
Rome  brought  him  into  collision  with  Popes  Martin  V.  and 
Eugenius  IV. 

James  was  the  author  of  two  poems,  the  Kingis  Quair  and 
Cood  Counsel  (a  short  piece  of  three  stanzas).  The  Song  o) 
Absence^  Pehlis  to  the  Play  and  Cltristis  Kirk  on  the  Greene  have 
been  ascribed  to  him  without  evidence.  The  Kingis  Quair 
(preserved  in  the  Seldcn  MS.  B.  24  in  the  Bodleian)  Is  an  allego- 
rical poem  of  the  cours  d'antour  type,  written  in  seven-lined 
Chaucerian  stanzas  and  extending  to  1379  lines.  It  was  com- 
posed during  James's  captivity  in  England  and  celebrates  his 
courtship  of  Lady  Janl  Beaufort.  Though  in  many  respects  a 
Chaucerian  pastiche,  it  not  rarely  equals  Its  model  in  verbal  and 
metrical  fcKcity.  Its  language  is  an  artificial  blend  of  northern 
and  southern  (Chaucerian)  forms,  of  the  type  shown  In  Lancelot 
of  the  Laik  and  the  Quair  ofJrIusy. 
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fit  r , .  -ij  1 1  cd  b  y  Wdliam  Ty t  Icr  ( 1 7li.O*  La  tcr  ed  Ki  i^n*  arc  Kl  orison  s 
rer:: '  li  1, Perth.,  nSfj):  J.  Sibbald'»,  in  hh  ChfifKtitr  of  SmriUyh  Pvtiry 
(U-  .  vnf.  I,);  Thomsa^fi's  in  l*T<f  and  tB2^;  C.  Chfllfinrr^V  in  hi* 
Po-  f  iSVmoiKi  J  of  tpme  pf  tkt  SraW*  i*  Kinj^s  ( 1 8  J^  V;  Ro^er*  '>  f^ofijtai 
Ret^iurHf  i*f  Kitti  Jamfs  tks  First  (iSjlh  Skeal  ■  rdrdon  pnblUlfaJ 
by  I  he  :^ouifh  Tvnt.  S^atiy  (liiS^).  An  attcmpl  has  been  rFudc  la 
dtS|]Li[c  Jarrit?'*  uLjthcnhip  af  ih*?^  pfjetTif  but  Oie  arguments  t-l^tiuf- 
atc  1  hv  J.  1\  T.  BTMWti  (J'heAitiHorihipf'ff^e  Kingu  Qjt^jjr,  GU^^^nv, 
l8<i'  I.  ive  Ijfcii  cTrftvirtiringly  ani*etrd  liy  JuiterawJ  in  hii»  J^tti}t^£i 
l*^';i  t ,  oTiipfut-il  piMtif  f  fjuit  vur VQUtkiiciittli  du  mkur  di*  rot  (Piir3*, 
1697,  ri|JrintKi  ftomihi'  Anpc /u^iTongj^if  ,voLhiv.>»  Sc^al^Jthc  UiU 
corrc«.ptimkx3cc  in  the  A ihi,- Jij^ian  {JuK-Auig.  iSo^iind  Dec.  jS^^g); 
W.  A-  Nf  ilsdn,  Ort(j«i  and  Sfmreen  i}ffHt  Court  of  tmr  tBo»iTorr^  f^^qil 
pp.  15s  JStC.t  3^5  tiir..\  CI  rid  LiriL'-^rv  Siiiitfi,  I'fitnnlian  Period  (l^'n'i'-fit 
pp.  40.  41. 

JA1IBS  H.  (1430-1460),  king  of  Scotland,  the  only  surviving 
son  of  James  I.  and  his  wife,  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Beaufort, 
earlof Somerset, wasboraon the i6thof October  1430U    Crowned 


king  at  Holyrood  in  March  1437,  shortly  after  the  murder  of  bif 
father,  he  was  at  first  under  the  guardian&hip  of  his  mother, 
while  Archibald,  slh  carl  of  Douglas,  was  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
and  considerable  power  was  possessed  by  Sir  Alexander  Living- 
stone and  Sir  William  Crichton  (d.  1454).  When  about  1439 
Queen  Jane  was  married  to  Sir  James  Stewart,  the  knight  of 
Lome,  Livingstone  obtained  the  custody  of  the  young  king, 
whose  minority  was  marked  by  fierce  hostility  between  the 
Douglases  and  the  Cricbtons,  with  Livingstone  first  on  one  aide 
and  then  on  the  other.  About  1443  the  royal  cause  was  espoused 
by  William,  8th  earl  of  Douglas,  who  attacked  Crichton  in  the 
king's  aame,  and  civil  war  lasted  until  about  1446.  In  July 
1449  James  was  married  to  Mary  (d.  1463),  daughter  of  Arnold, 
duke  of  Celdcrland,  and  undertook  the  government  himself;  and 
almost  immediately  Livingstone  was  arrested,  but  Douglas 
retained  the  royal  favour  for  a  few  months  mote.  In  2452,  ^w- 
ever,  this  powerful  earl  was  invited  to  Stirling  by  the  king,  andt 
charged  with  treachery,  was  stabbed  by  James  and  then  killed 
by  the  attendants.  Civil  war  broke  out  at  once  between  James 
and  the  Douglases,  whose  lands  were  ravaged;  but  after  the 
Scots  parliament  had  exonerated  the  king,  James,  the  new  earl 
of  Douglas,  made  his  submission.  Early  in  1455  this  struggle 
was  renewed.  Marching  against  the  rebels  James  gained  several 
victories,  after  which  Douglas  was  attainted  and  his  lands  for- 
feiled.  Fortified  by  this  success  and  assured  of  the  support  of 
the  parliament  and  of  the  great  nobles,  James,  acting  as  an 
absolute  king^  could  view  without  alarm  the  war  which  had 
broken  out  with  England.  After  two  expeditions  across  the 
borders,  a  truce  was  made  in  July  1457,  and  the  king  employed 
the  period  of  peace  in  strengthening  his  authority  in  the  High- 
lands. During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  he  showed  his  sympathy 
with  the  Lancastrian  party  after  the  defeat  of  Henry  VI.  at 
Northampton  by  attacking  the  English  possessions  to  the  south 
of  Scotland.  It  was  while  conducting  the  siege  of  Roxburgh 
Castle  that  James  was  killed,  through  the  bursting  of  a  cannon, 
on  the  3rd  of  August  1460.  He  left  three  sons,  his  successor, 
James  III.,  Alexander  Stewart,  duke  of  Albany,  and  John 
Stewart, earl  of  Mar  (d.  1479);  and  two  daughters.  James,  who 
b  sometimes  called  "  Fiery  Face,"  was  a  vigorous  and  popular 
prince,  and,  although  not  a  scholar  like  his  father,  showed 
interest  in  education.  His  reign  is  a  period  of  some  importance 
in  the  legislative  history  of  Scotland,  as  measures  were  passed 
with  regard  to  the  tenure  of  land,  the  reformation  of  the 
coinage,  and  the  protection  of  the  poor,  while  the  organization 
for  the  administration  of  justice  was  greatly  improved. 

JAMES  HI.  (1451-1488),  king  of  Scotland,  eldest  son  of  James 
II.,  was  bom  on  the  loth  of  July  145 1.  Becoming  king  in  1460 
he  was  crowned  at  Kelso.  After  the  death  of  his  mother  in 
1463,  and  of  her  principal  supporter,  James  Kennedy,  bishop  of 
St  Andrews,  two  years  later,  the  person  of  the  young  king,  and 
with  it  the  chief  authority  in  the  kingdom,  were  seized  by  Sh: 
Alexander  Boyd  and  his  brother  Lord  Boyd,  while  the  latier's 
son,  Thomas,  was  created  earl  of  Arran  and  married  to  the  king's 
sister,  Mary.  In  July  1469  James  himself  was  married  to 
Margaret  (d.  i486),  daughter  of  Christian  I.,  king  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  but  before  the  wedding  the  Boyds  had  lost  their  power. 
Having  undertaken  the  government  in  person,  the  king  received 
the  submission  of  the  powerful  carl  of  Ross,  and  strengthened 
his  authority  in  other  ways.  But  his  preference  for  a  sedentary 
and  not  for  an  active  life  and  his  increasing  attachment  to 
favourites  of  humble  birth  diminished  his  popularity,  and  he  had 
some  differences  with  his  parliamcnL  About  1479,  probably 
with  reason  both  suspicious  and  jealous,  James  arrested  his 
brothers,  Alexander,  duke  of  Albany,  and  John,  earl  of  Mar; 
Mar  met  his  death  in  a  mysterious  fashion  at  Craigmillar,  but 
Albany  escaped  to  France  and  then  visited  England,  where  in 
14S2  Edward  IV.  recognized  him  as  king  of  Scotland  by  the  gift 
of  the  king  of  England.  War  broke  out  with  England,  but  James, 
made  a  prisoner  by  his  nobles,  was  unable  to  prevent  Albany  and 
his  ally,  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester  (afterwards  Rkhard  HL), 
from  taking  Berwick  and  marching  to  Edinburgh.  Peace  with 
Albany  followed,  but  soon  afterwards  the  duke  was  again  in 
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oommunkadoD  with  Edward,  and  was  condemned  by  the  parlia- 
ment after  the  death  of  the  English  king  in  April  1483.  Albany's 
death  in  France  in  1485  did  not  end  the  king's  troubles. 
His  policy  of  living  at  posce  with  England  and  of  arranging 
marriages  between  the  ipembers  of  the  royal  families  of  the  two 
countries  did  not  commend  itsdf  to  the  turbulent  section  of  his 
nobles;  his  artistic  tastes  and  lavish  expenditure  added  to  the 
discontent,  and  a  rebellion  broke  oUL  Fleeing  into  the  north 
of  his  kingdom  Jam^  collected  an  army  and  came  to  terms  with 
his  foes;  but  the  rebels,  having  seized  the  person  of  the  king's 
eldest  son,  afterwards  James  IV.,  renewed  the  struggle.  The 
rival  armies  met  at  the  Sauchiebura  near  Bannockburn,  and 
James  soon  fled.  Reaching  Beaton's  Mill  4ie  revealed  his  iden- 
tity, and,  according  to  the  popular  story,  was  killed  on  the  nth 
of  June  1488  by  a  soldier  in  the  guise  of  a  priest  who  had  been 
palled  in  to  shrive  him.  He  left  three  sons— his  successor,  James 
IV.;  James  Stewart,  duke  of  Ross,  afterwards  archbishop  of  St 
Andrews;  and  John  Stewart,  earl  of  Mar.  James  wasa  c&Uuicd 
prince  with  a  taste  for  music  and  architecture,  but  was  a  weak 
and  incapable  king.  His  character  is  thus  described  by  a  chroni-i 
der:  "  He  was  ane  man  that  loved  solitude,  and  desired  nevir  to 
hear  of  warre,  bot  dehghted  more  in  musick  and  policie  and 
building  nor  ^e  did  In  the  ^vernroent  of  the  realme." 

JAMES  IV.  (i47i~>5i3)>  k^g  of  Scotland,  eldest  son  of 
James  HI.,  was  born  on  the  1 7th  of  March  1473.  He  was  nomi- 
nally  the  leader  of  the  rebels  who  defeated  the  troops  of  James, 
III.  at  the  Sauchiebum  in  June  1488,  and  became  king  when  his 
father  was  killed.  As  he  adopted  an  entirely  diHerent  policy 
with  the  nobles  from  that  of  his  father,  and,  moreover,  showed 
great  affabitily  towards  the  lower  class  of  his,  subjects,  among 
whom  he  delighted  to  wander  incognito,  few  if  any  of  the  kii^ 
of  Scotland  have  won  such  general  popularity,  or  passed  a  reign 
so  untroubled  by  intestine  strife.  Crowned  at  Scone  a  few  days 
after  his  accession,  James  began  at  once  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  business  of  government.  A  slight  insurrection  was  easily 
suppressed,  and  a  plot  formed  by  some  nobles  to  hand  him  over 
to  the  English  king,  Henry  VII.,  came  tp  nothing.  In  spite  of 
this  proceeding  Henry  wished  to  live  at  peace  with  his  northern 
neighbour,  and  soon  contemplated  marrying  his  daughter  lo 
James,  but  the  Scottish  king  was  not  equally  paqfic  When,  in 
>495»  Perkin  Warbeck*  pretending  to  be  the  duke  of  York, 
Edward  IV.'s  younger  son,  came  to  Scotland,  Janaes  bestowed 
upon  him  both  an  income  and  a  btidc,  an4  prexiarcd  to  invade 
England  in  his  interests.  For  various  reasons  the  war  was 
confined  to  a  few  border  forays.  After  Warbeck  left  Scotland 
in  1497,  the  Spanish  ambassador  negotiated  a  peace,  and  in 
1502  a  marriage  was  definitely  arranged  between  James  and 
Henry's  daughter  Margaret  (1489-1 540*  The  wedding  took 
place  at  Holyrood  in  August  1503,  and  it  was  this  union  which, 
led  to  the  accession  of  the  Stewart  dynasty  to  the  English 
throne. 

About  the  same  iime  James  crushed  a  rebellion  in  the  western 
isles,  into  which  he  had  previously  led  expeditions,  and  parlia- 
ment took  measures  to  strengthen  the  royal  authority  therein. 
At  this  date  too,  or  a  little  eariicr,  the  kii^  of  Scotland  began.to 
treat  as  an  equal  with  the  poweriul  princes  of  Europe,  Maximilian 
I.,  Louis  XII.  and  others;  sending  assistance  to  his  uncle  Hans, 
king  of  Denmark,  and  receiving  special  marks  of  favour  from 
Pope  Julius  U.,  anxious  to  obuin  his  support.  But  his  position 
was  weakened  when  Henry  VIU.  followed  Henry  VII.  on  the 
English  throne  in  1509.  Causes  of  quarrel  already  existed,  and 
other  causes,  both  public  and  private,  soon  arose  between  the 
two  kings;  sea-fights  took  place  between  their  ships,  while  war 
was  brought  nearer  by  the  treaty  of  alliance  which  James  con- 
cluded with  Louis  XII.  in  151 2.  Henry  made  a  vain  eiTort  to 
prevent,  or  to  postpone,  the  outbreak  of  hostilities;  but  urged 
on  by  his  French  ally  and  his  queen,  James  declared  for  war,  in 
spite  of  the  counsels  of  some  of  bis  advisers,  and  (it  is  said)  of  the 
warning  of  an  apparition.  Gathering  a  large  and  well-armed 
force,  he  took  Norham  and  other  castles  in  August  1513,  spending 
some  time  at  Ford  Castle,  where,  according  lo  report,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  an  amorous  intrigue  with  the  wif^of  its  owner.     Then 
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be  moved  oUt  to  fight  the  advancing  XngUtfa  army  under 
Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  The  battle,  which  took  place 
at  Flodden,  or  more  correctly,  at  the  foot  of  Braakston  HiU,  on 
Friday  the  ptb  of  September  1 513,  is  among  the  most  famous  and 
disastrous,  if  not  among  the  most  momentous,  in  the  history  of 
Scotland.  Having  led  his  troops  from  Ibeir  position  of  vantage, 
tlw  king  himself  was  killed  while  fighting  on  foot,  together  with 
nearty  all  his  nobles;  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  rumour 
tiiat  he  bad  escaped  from  the  carnage.  He  left  one  legitimate 
child,  his  successor  James  V.,  but  as  his  gallantries  were  numef- 
ooB  be  had  many  Illegitimate  children,  among  them  Oiy  Marion 
B<^)  Alexander  Stewart,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews  and  chan* 
ceUor  of  Scotland,  who  was  killed  at  Flodden,  and  <by  Janet 
Kennedy)  lames  Su^art,  earl  of  Moray  (d.  iS44>*  One  of  his 
other  mistresses  was  Margaret  Dnnmiond  (d.  1501). 
I-  James  appears  to  have  been  a  bmve  and  generous  man,  and 
a  wise  and  eneigetk  king.  According  to  one  account,  be  was 
possessed  of  consldcrabfe  learning;  d<tf(ng  bis  reign  the  Scottish 
court  attained  some  degree  of  refinement,  and  Scotland  comted 
fat  European  potilics  as  she  had  never  dotte  before.  Literature 
flounshod  under  the  royal  patronage,  education  was  encoursged, 
and  the  material  condition  of  the  country  improved  enormously. 
Prominent  both  as  an  administrator  iuui  as  a  lawgiver,  the  king 
by  his  vigorous  role  did  much  to  destroy  the  tendendei  to  inde- 
pendente  which  existed  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  rash  condwrt  at  Flodden  brought  much 
misery  upon  Ms  kmgdom.  He  was  ^>edally  interested  in  his 
navy.  The  tournaments  which  took  place  under  his  auspices 
were  worthy  of  the  best  da3rs  of  chivalry  in  France  and  England. 
James  shared  to  the  full  in  the  superstitions  of  the  age  which  was 
<|nickly  passing  away.  He  is  said  to  have  worn  an  iron  belt  as 
penance  for  his  share  in  his  lather's  death;  and  by  his  frequent 
visits  to  shrines,  and  his  benlefactions  to  religious  foundations, 
he  von  a  repuution  for  piety. 

JAMBS  V«  (isi3^i$47),  king  of  ScotUnd,  son  of  James  IV,, 
was  boRi  at  Uali^gow  on  the  loth  of  April  1519,  and  became 
king  when  his  father  was  killed  at  Flodden  in  1 5x3.  The  regency 
was  at  first  vested  in  his  mother,  but  after  Queen  Margaret's 
second  marriage,  with  Archibald  Douglas,  6th  eari  of 'Angus,  ia 
August  1SX4,  it  was  transferred  by  the  estates  to  John  Stewart, 
duke  of  Albany.  Hencc^rward  the  minority  of  James  was  di»> 
tnrbed  by  constant  quotr^ls  between  a  faction,  generally  favour- 
able to  England,  under  Angus,  and  the  partisans  of  Franca 
nnder  Albany;  whUe  the  queen-mother  and  the  nobles  struggled 
to  gain  and  to  regain  possession  of  the  king's  person.  The 
English  had  not  followed  up  their  victory  at  Flodden,  although 
tliere  were  as  usual  fbrajrs  on  the  borders,  but  Henry  VUI.  was 
watching  affairs  in  Scotland  with  an  observant  eye,  and  other 
European  sovereigns  were  not  indilferent  to  the  possibility  of 
a  Scotch  ^liance.  In  1524,  when  Albany  had  retired  to  France, 
the  parliament  declared  that  James  was  fit  to  govern,  b«t  that 
be  must  be  advised  by  his  mother  and  a  coimdl.  This  **  erec^ 
tion  "  of  Jameses  kii^  was  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Heniy 
VUI.  In  1526  Angasobtained  contrtA  of  the  king,  and  kept  him 
in  ck)6e  confinenoeut  until  1528,  when  James,  escaphig  from 
Edinburgh  to  Stirling,  put  vigorous  measures  in  execution 
against  the  eaii,  and  compelled  him  to  flee  to  ^gland.  In  1539 
and  1530  the  king  made  a  strong  effort  to  suppress  his  turbulent 
vassals  in  the  south  of  Scotland;  tead  after  several  raids  and 
counter-braids  negotiatioQs  for  peace  with  England  were  begun, 
and  in  May  1534  a  treaty  was  signed.  At  this  time,  as  on  pre^ 
vious  occasions,  Henry  VIII.  wished  James  to  marry  his  daughter 
Maiy,  while  other  ladies  had  been  suggested  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.;  but  the  Scottish  king,  preferring  a  FVench  bride, 
visited  France,  and  in  January  1537  was  married  at  Faris  to 
Madekinei  daughter  of  King  Francis  I.  Maddeine  died  soon  after 
her  arrival  in  Scotland,  and  in  1538  James  made  a  much  more 
important  marriage,  being  united  to  Mary  (15x5-1560),  daughter 
of  Claude,  duke  of  Guise,  and  widow  of  Louto  of  Orleans,  duke  ojf 
Longueville.  It  was  this  conneidon,  probably,  Which  finally 
induced  James  to  forsake  his  vacillating  foreign  policy,  and  ter 
tango  himself  defim'tely  among  the  enemies  of  Eng^d.    In 


1536  he  had  refused  to  meet  Henry  Vm.  at  York,  and  in  tbb 
following  year  had  received  the  gift  of  a  cap  and  sword  from 
Fope  Faul  IIL,  thus  renouncing  the  friendship  of  his- uncle. 
Two  plots  to  murder  the  king  were«now  discovered,  and  Jame* 
also  foiled  the  attempts  of  Htenry  VIIL  to  kidnap  him.  Although 
In  1540  the  Kigliih  king  made  another  attempt  to  win  the  sup* 
port,  or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  James  for  his  refiglous  pblicy, 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries  became  very  unfriendly, 
and  in  154a  Henry  sent  an  army  to  invade  Scotland.  James 
was  not  slow  to  znake  reprisals,  but  his  nobles  were  angry  or 
indifferent,  and  on  the  a^th  of  November  1541  his  forces  were 
easily  scattered  at  the  rout  of  Solway  Moss.  This  blow  preyed 
upon  the  king's  mind,  and  on  the  X4th  of  Detehiber  he  died 
at  Falkland,  having  just  heard  of  the  Urth  of  his  daughter.  His 
two  sons  had  died  in  infancy,  and  his  successor  was  his  only 
legitimate  child,  Mary.  He  left  several  basurds^  among  them 
James  Stewart,  earl  of  Murmy  (the  regent  Murray),  Lord  John 
Stewart  (x^3i*xs63)  prior  of  Coldingham,  and  hatd  Robert 
Stewart,  earl  of  Orkney  (d.  ispa).  ' 

Although  possessing  a  weak  constitution,  wUcb  was  further 
impaired  by  his  irregular  manner  of  life,  James  showed  great 
vigour  and  independence  as  a  sovereign,  both  in  withstanding 
the  machinations  of  his  unde,  Henry  VIII.,  and  in  opposing  the 
influence  of  the  nobles.  The  persecutions  t«  which  heretics 
were  exposed  during  this  reign  were  due  mainly  to  the  excessive 
influence  exercised  by  the  ecclesiastics,  especially  by  David 
Beaton,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews.  The  king's  habit  of 
mingling  with  the  peasantry  secured  for  him  a  large  amount 
of  popularity,  and  probably  led  many  to  ascribe  to  him  the 
authoiship  oi  poems  describing  scenes  in  peasant  life,  ChnsHs 
Kirk  on  the  Qme,  The  CabertmMie  Man  and  The  Jotty  Beggar, 
There  is  no  proof  that  he  was  the  author  of  any  of  these  poems, 
but  from  expressions  in  the  poems  of  Sir  David  Ldndsay,  who  was 
on  terms  of  Intimacy  with  him,  it  appesrs  that  occasionally 
be  wrote  verses. 

JAMES  It  the  Conqueror  (1908-1276),  king  of  Aragon,  sou 
of  Peter  U.,  king  of  Aragon,  and  of  Maty  of  MontpelUer^  whose 
mother  was  Eudoxia  Comnena,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Manuel, 
was  bom  at  Montpellier  on  the  and  of  February  laofi.  His 
father,  a  man  of  immoral  life,  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to 
cohabit  with  his  wife.  He  endeavoured  to  repudiate  her,  and 
she  fled  to  Rome,  where  she  died  in  April  iai3.  Peter,  whose 
possessions  in  Provence  entangled  him  in  the  wars  between  the 
Albigenses  and  Simon  of  Montfort,  endeavoured  to  placate  the 
iMJrthem  crusaders  by  arranging  a  marriage  between  %is  son 
James  and  Simon's' daughter;'  In  laxt  the  boy  was  entrusted 
to  Momfort's  care  to  be  educated,  but  the  aggressions  of  the 
cnisaders  on  the  princes  of  the  south  forced  Peter  to  take  up 
arms  against  them,  and  he  was  slain  at  Muret  on  the  xath  of  Sep- 
tember 1213.  Montfort  would  willingly  have  used  James  as  a 
means  of  extending  his  own  power.  The  Aragoncoe  and  Cata^ 
lans,  however,  appealed  to  the  pope,  who  forced  Montfort  to 
surrender  him  in  May  or  June  x  ai4.  James  was  now  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  Guillen  de  Monredon,  the  head  of  the  Templars  in 
Spain  and  Provence.  The  kingdom  was  given  over  to  confusion 
tib  in  12x6  the  Templars  and  some  of  the  more  loyal  nobles 
brought  the  youn^  king  to  SAragossa.  At  the  age  «f  thirteen  be 
was  maitied  to  LMnora,  daughter  of  Alphonso  VIII.  of  Castile, 
whom  he  divorced  later  on  the  groand  of  consanguinity.  A  son 
bom  of  tbe  marriage,  AlpBonso,  was -recognised  as  Intimate, 
but  died  before  his  father,  childless.  It  was  only  by  slow  steps 
tbnt  the  royal  authority  was  Asserted,  but  the  young  king,  who 
was  of  gigantic  stature  and  immense  strength,  was  also  astute 
and  patient.  By  la a8  he  had  so  far  brought  his  vassals  to 
obedience,  that  he  was  able  to  undertake  l!be  conquest  of  the 
Balearic  Islands,  which  he  achieved  within  four  years.  At  the 
same  time  he  endeavouredto  bring  about  a  onion  of  Aragon  with 
Kavarre,  by  a  contract  of  mutual  adoption  between  himself  and 
tbe  Kavanrese  king,  Sandio,  who  was  old  enough  to  be  his  grand- 
father. The  schetae  broke  down,  and  James  abstains]  from  a 
poGcy  of  conquest.  He  wisely  turned  to  the  more  feasible 
course  of  extendfaig  liis  dominions  at  the  e^anse^f  the  ^cadent 
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Mahomiiie<bn  princes  of  Valenda.  On  the  28th  of  SepCember 
143ft  the  town  of  Valencia  sttrrendered,  and  the  whole  tenitocy 
was  conquered  in  the  ensuing  years.  Like  all  the  princes  of  )A 
bouse,  James  took  part  in  the  politics  of  southern  France.  He 
endeavoured  to  form  a  southern  state  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, which  should  counterbalance  (he  power  oi  France  north  of 
the  Loire.  Here  also  his  policy  failed  against  physical,  social 
and  political  obstacles.  As  in  the  case  of  Navarre,  he  was  too 
wise  to  launch  into  perilous  adventures.  By  the  Treaty  of 
G>rbeil,  with  Louis  IX.,  signed  the  nth  of  May  lasS,  he  frankly 
withdrew  from  conflict  with  the  French  king,  and  contented 
himself  with  the  recognition  of  his  position,  and  the  surrender 
of  antiquated  French  claims  to  the  overiordship  of  Catalonta. 
During  the  remaining  twenty  years  of  his  Ufe,  James  was  much 
concerned  in  warring  with  the  Moors  in  Murcia,  not  on  his  own 
accoimt,  but  on  behalf  of  his  son-in-law  Alphonso  the  Wise  of 
Castile.  As  a  tegistator  and  organiser  he  occupies  a  high  (dace 
among  the  Spanish  kings.  He  would  probably  have  b^  more 
succeuful  but  for  the  confusion  caused  by  the  cUsputes  in  his  own 
household.  James,  though  orthodox  and  pious,  had  an  ample 
share  of  moral  laxity.  After  repudiating'  Leonora  of  Castile  he 
married  YoUnde  (in  Spanish  Violante)  daughter  of  Andrew  II. 
of  Hungary,  who  had  a  considerable  influence  over  him.  But 
she  could  not  prevent  him  from  continuing  a  long  series  of 
intrigues.  The  favour  he  showed  his  bastards  led  to  protest 
from  the  nobles,  and  to  conflicts  between  his  sons  legitimate  and 
illegitimate.  When  one  of  the  Utter,  Feman  Sanchee,  who  had 
behaved  with  gross  ingratitude  and  treason  to  his  father,  was 
slain  by  the  legitimate  son  Pedro,  the  old  king  recorded  his  grim 
satisfaction.  At  the  dose  of  his  life  King  James  divided  his 
states  between  his  sons  by  Yolande  of  Hungary,  Pedro  and 
James,  leaving  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the  mainland  to  the 
fint,  the  Baleacic  Islands  and  the  lordship  of  Montpellwr  to  the 
second—a  division  which  inevitably  produced  fratricidal  con- 
flicts. The  king  fell  very  ill  at  Aldra,  and  resigned  his  crown, 
intending  to  retire  to  tJie  monastery  of  Pobl^  but  died  at 
Valencia  on  the  37th  of  July  x  a 76. 

King  James  was  the  author  of  a  chronicle  of  hts  own  life^  written 
or  dicuted  apparently  at  diflerent  times,  which^  is  a  vmr  flne 
example  of  autobiographical  literature.  A  translation  into  Endisb 
by  j.  Forster.  with  notes  by  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  was  pubunied 
in  London  in  1883.  See  also  James  I.  of  Aragon,  by  F.  Darwin 
Swift  (Clarendon  Tress,  1894),  in  whkh  an  many  references  to 
authorities. 

JAMES  IL  (c  1260-X337),  king  of  Aragon,  grandson  of 
James  I.,  and  son  of  Peter  III.  by  his  marriage  with  ConsUnce, 
dauj^ter  of  Manfred  of  Beneventum,  was  left  in  itSs  as  king  of 
Sicily  by  his  father.  In  x  29 1,  on  the  death  of  his  eUer  brother, 
Alphonso,  to  whom  Aragon  had  fallen,  he  resigned  Sicily  and 
endeavoured  to  arrange  the  quarrel  between  his  own  family  and 
the  Angevine  House,  by  marriage  with  Blanca,  daughter  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples. - 

JAMBS  n.  (X243-131  z),  king  of  Majorca,  inherited  the  Balearic 
Islands  from  his  father  James  I.  of  Aragon.  He  was  engaged  in 
constant  conflict  with  his  brother  Pedro  III.  of  Aragon,  and  in 
alliance  with  the  French  king  against  his  own  kin. 

JAMES  UL  (13  X  S'X349) ,  king  of  Majorca,  grandson  of  James  II. , 
was  driven  out  of  his  little  state  and  flnslly  murdered  by  his 
cousin  Pedro  IV.  of  Aragon,  who  definitely  reannexed  the 
Balearic  Islands  to  the  crown. 

JAMES  (James  Francis  Eowasd  Stuart)  (1688-X766), 
prince  of  Wales,  known  to  the  Jacobites  u  James  UL  wad  to 
the  Hanoverian  party  as  the  (M  Pretender,  the  son  and  heir 
of  James  IL  of  England,  was  bom  in  St  James's  Palace,  London, 
on  the  loth  of  June  168S.  The  scandaloiis  story  that  he  was  a 
supposititious  child,  started  and  spread  abroad  by  interested 
politicians  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  has  been  oomi^tely  dis- 
proved,  and  most  contemporary  writers  allude  to  his  striking 
family  likeness  to  the  Royal  Stuarts.  Shortly  before  the  flight 
of  the  king  to  Sheemess,  the  infant  prince  together  with  his 
mother  was  sent  to  France,  and  afterwards  he  continued  to 
reside  with  his  father  at  the  court  of  St  Germain.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  on  the  x6lh  of  Septeotber  X701.  he  was 


immediately  proclaimed  king  by  Louis  XIV.  of  FVance,  but  a 
fantastic  attempt  to  perform  a  aimilar  ceremony  in  London  so 
roused  the  anger  of  the  populace  that  the  mock  pursuivants 
barely  escaped  with  their  Uves.  A  bill-  of  attaixuier  against 
him  received  the  royai  assent  a  few  days  before  the  death  of 
William  IIL  in  1702,  and  the  Princess  Axme,  half-sbter  of  the 
Pretender,  succeeded  William  on  the  throne.  An  influential 
party  still,  however,  oontmued  to  adhere  to  the  Jacobite  causa; 
but  an  expedition  from  Dunkirk  planed  in  favour  of  James  in 
the  spring  of  x  708  failed  of  success,  although  the  French  ships 
under  the  comte  de  Fourbin,  with  James  himself  on  boaid« 
readied  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  safety.  At  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
James  withdrew  from  French  territory  to  Bar^le^Duc  in  Lor* 
caine.  A  rebellion  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  was  inaugurated 
in  September  x  7x5  by  the  raising  of  the  standard  on  the  braes 
of  Mar,  and  by  the  solemn  proclamation  of  James  Stuart,  "  the 
chevalier  of  St  George,"  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  dans^ 
but  its  progress  was  arrested  in  November  by  the  indecisive 
battle  of  Sherifimuir  and  by  the  surrender  at  Preston.  Un- 
aware of  the  gloomy  nature  of  his  prospects,  the  chevalier 
landed  in  DecMaber  1715  ai  Peterhesid,  and  advanced  as  fat 
south  as  Scone,  accompanied  by  a  small  force  under  the  eari  of 
Mar;  but  on  learning  of  the  approach  of  the  duke  of  Argyll,  ba 
retreated  to  MootroK,  where  the  Highlanders  dispersed  to  the 
mountains,  and  he  embaxked  again  for  France.  A  Spanish 
expedition  sent  out  in  his  behalf  in  X7X9,  under  th^  direction  of 
Alberoni,  was  scattered  by  a  tempest,  only  two  frigates  reaching 
the  appointed  rendezvous  in  the  island  of  Lewis. 

In  X7x8  James  had  become  affianced  to  the  yoiuig  princess 
Maria  qementina  Sobieski,  graad-daughter  of  the  warrior  king 
of  Poland,  John  Sobieski  The  intended  marriage  was  forbidden 
by  the  emperor,  who  in  consequence  kept  the  princess  and  her 
mother  in  honourable  confinement  at  Innsbruck  in  TiraL  An 
attempt  to  abduct  the  princess  by  means  of  a  ruse  contrived  by 
asealoHS  Jacobite  gentleman,  Charles  Wogaa,  proved  successful; 
Qementina  xeached  Italy  in  safety,  and  she  and  Jamea  were 
ultimately  married  at  Montefiascone  on  the  xst  of  iSeptembti 
17x9*.  J*mes  and  Clementina  were  now  invited  to  reside  in 
Rome  at  the  special  request  of  Pope  Clement  XL,  who  openly 
acknowledged  their  titles  of  British  Rhig  and  Qateot  gave  tbenl 
a  papal  guard  of  troops,  presented  them  with  a  villa  at  AlbanO 
and  a  palace  (the  Palasco  Muti  in  the  Piazaa  dei  Santi  Apostola) 
in  the  dty,  and  also  made  them  an  annual  allowance  of  tzfico 
crownsout  of  the  papal  tressury.  At  the  Palaszo  Muti,  which 
remained  th^  chief  centre  of  Jacobite  intriguing,  were  bom 
James's  two  sons,  Charles  Edward  (the  Young  Pretender)  and 
Henry  Benedict  Stuart.  James's  mariied  life  proved  turbulent 
and  unhappy,  a  circumstance  that  was  prindpally  due  to  the  hot 
temperaiid  jealous  nature  of  Clementina,  who  soon  after  Henry's 
birth  In  1795  left  her  husband  and  spent  over  two  years  in  a 
Roman  convent.  At  length  a  reconciliation  was  effeOed,  whidi 
Clementina  did  not  long  survive,  for  she  died  at  the  eariy  age  ol 
ja  in  February  1735.  Full  regal  honoua  were  paid  to  the  Stuart 
queen  at  her  funeral,  and  the  splendid  but  tasteless  monument 
by  Pietro  Bracchi  (X700-X773)  in  St  Peter's  was  erected  to  her 
memory  by  order  of  Pope  Bcfl«dict  XIV. 

His  wife's  death  seems  to  have  afiEected  James's  health  and 
spirits  greatly,  and  he  now  began  to  grow  feeble  and  mdifierent, 
so  that  the  political  adheccots  of  the  Stuarts  were  gradually  led 
to  fix  their  hopes  upon  the  two  young  princes  rather  than  upon 
their  father.  Travdlers  to  Rome  at  this  period  note  that  Jamea 
appeared  sekiom  in  public,  and  that  much  of  his  time  was  given 
up  to  religious  exercises;  he  was  dioot  4  PixUs,  so  Charles  de 
Brasses,  an  unprejudiced  Frmrhman,  informs  us.  It  was  with 
great  rductance  that  James^owed  his  elder  son  to  leave  Italy 
for  France  in  1744;  neverthdess  in  the  following  year,  be  per- 
mitted Heiuy  to  foUow  his  brother's  example,  but  with  the  news 
of  Culloden  he  evidently  canae  to  regard  hb  cause  as  definitdy 
lost.  The  estrangement  from  his  elder  sxkI  favourite  son,  which 
arose  over  Henry's  adoption  of  an  ecdesiastkal  career,  so 
embittered  his  Ust  years  that  he  sank  into  a  moping  invalid  axid 
rarely  left  his  chamber.    With  the  crushing  faflure  of  the 
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"^Fotty-Bivt "  and  his  qaaxtcl  witli  hh  heir,  the  ooce^idfeifded 
James  soon  became  a  mere  dpber  in  British  politics,  and  his 
death  at  Rome  on  the  and  of  January  1766  passed  almost 
oonoticed  In  London.  He  was  buried  with  regal  pomp^  in  St 
Feter^,  where  Canova's  famous  monument,  erected  by  Pius  VII< 
in  1819,  commemorates  him  and  his  two  sons.  As  to  Jamesls 
personal  character,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  he 
was  grave,  faigb-prindpled,  industrious,  abstemious  and  dignified, 
and  that  the  unflattering  portrait  drawn  of  him  by  Thackeray 
in  Esmdnd  is  utterly  at  variance  with  historical  facts*  Although 
a  fervent  Roman  Catholic,  he  was  far  more  reasonable  and  liberal 
in  his  reSgious  views  than  his  father,  as  many  extant  letters 
testify. 

See  Earl  Stanhope,  Bistcry  of  England  and  Decltng  </  (he  Last 
ShuxrU  (1853);  Calendar  of  the  Stuart  Papers  at  Windsor  CastU; 
J.  H.  Jesse,  Memories  of  the  Pretenders  and  their  Adherents  (1845); 
Dt  John  Docan,  "  liann  "  and  Mawnen  at  the  Court  of  Flcrema 
(1876)^  Reianone  delta  morU  di  Giacomo  III.,  JU  d' inekilterra; 
and  auulesdeBrosses,Z^r«>»rn/a/t0  (1885).  (H.M.V.) 

JAMBS,.  DAVID  (1839-1893),  English  actor,  was  bora  in 
London,  his  real  name  being  Belasco.  He  began  his  stage 
career  at  an  eady  age,  and  after  7863  gradually  made  his  way  in 
humorous  parts.  His  creation,  in  1875,  of  the  part  of  Perkyn 
Middlewick  in  Our  Boys  made  him  famous  as  a  comedian,  the 
performance  obtaining  for  the  piece  a  then  unprecedented  run 
from  the  x6th  of  January  1875  till  the  i8lh  of  April  1879.  In 
1885  be  had  another  notable  snccess  as  Blueskin  in  LUtle  Jach 
Skeppard  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  his  principal  associates  being 
Fred  Leslie  and  Nellie  Farren.  His  song  in  this  burlesque, 
**  Botany  Bay,"  became  widely  popular.  In  the  part  of  John 
Dory  in  WHd  Oats  he  again  made  a  great  hit  at  the  Criterion 
Theatre  in  1886;  and  among  his  other  most  successful  fmper- 
senations  were  Simon  Ingot  in  Datid  Garrick,  Tweedie  in 
Tweedie's  Rights,  Macclesfield  in  Tk6  C«»'ffw,  and  Kccles  in 
Caste.  His  unctuous  humour  and  unTaiGng  spirits  made  him  a 
great  favourite  with  the  puMic.    He  died  on  the  and  of  October 
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JAMBS,  OBORGB  PATBB  RAIBSFOIlD  (1799-1860),  English 
novelist,  son  of  Pinkstan  James,  i)by8idan,  was  bom  in  George 
Street,  Hanover  Square,  London,  on  the  9th  of  August  1799. 
He  was"  educated  at  a  private  school  at  Putney,  and  afterwards 
in  France.  He  began  to  write  early,  and  had,  according  to  his 
own  account,  composed  the  stories  afterwards  published  as 
A  String  of  Pearls  before  he  was  seventeen.  As  a  contributor 
to  newspapers  and  magazines,  he  came  under  the  notice  of 
Washington  Irving,  who  encouraged  him  to  produce  his  Life  of 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  (1832).  Richdieu  was  finished  in  X825, 
and  was  well  thought  of  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  (who  apparently 
saw  it  in  manuscript),  but  was  not  brought  out  till  1829.  Per- 
haps Irving  and  Scott,  from  their  natural  amiability,  were 
rather  dangerous  advisers  for  a  writer  so  inclined  by  nature  to 
abundant  production  as  James.  But  he  took  up  historical 
romance  writing  at  a  lucky  moment.  Scott  had  firmly  estab- 
lished the  popularity  of  the  style,  and  James  in  England,  h*ke 
Dumas  in  France,  reaped  the  reward  of  their  master's  labours  as 
wen  as  of  their  own.  For  thirty  years  the  author  of  Richelieu 
continued  to  pour  out  novels  of  the  same  kind  though  of  varying 
merit.  His  works  in  prose  fiction,  verse  narrative,  and  history 
of  an  easy  kind  are  said  to  number  over  a  hundred,  most  of  them 
being  three-volume  novels  of  the  usual  length.  Sixty-seven  are 
catalogued  in  the  British  Museum.  The  best  examples  of  his 
style  are  perhaps  Richelieu  (1829);  Philip  Augustus  (183X); 
Uinry  Mastcrton,  probably  the  best  of  all  (1832);  Mary  of 
Bur^umfy  (1833);  Darnley  {iSio);  Corse  de  Uon  {1^41) ;  The 
Smuggler  (1845).  His  poetry  docs  not  require  special  mention, 
nor  docs  his  history,  though  for  a  short  time  during  the  reign  of 
William  IV.  he  held  the  office  of  historiographer  royal.  After 
writing  copiously  for  about  twenty  years,  James  in  1850  went 
to  America  as  British  Consul  for  Massachusetts.  He  was 
consul  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  from  1852  to  1856,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  a  similar  post  at  Venice,  where  he  died  on  the  9th 
of  June  x86o. 
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James  has  been  compared  to  Dumas,  aad  the  compariaon 
holds  good  in  respect  of  kind,  though  by  no  means  in  respect 
of  merits  Both  had  a  certain  gift  of  separating  from  the 
picturesque  parts  of  history  what  could  without  much  difficulty 
be  workod  up  into  picturesque  fiction,  and  both  were  possessed 
ci  a  ready  pen.  Here,  however,  the  likeness  ends.  Of  purely 
literary  talent  James  had  little.  His  plots  are  poor,  his  descrip* 
tions  weak,'  his  dialogue  often  below  even  a  fair  average,  and  he 
was  deplorably  prone  to  repeat  himselt  The  "  two  cavaliers  " 
who  in  one  form,  or  another  open  most  of  his  bodts  have  passed 
into  a  proverb,  and  Thackeray's  good-natured  but  fatal  parody 
of  Barhaatre  is  likely  to  outlast  Richelieu  and  Damley  by  many 
a  year.  Nevertheless,  though  James  cannot  be  aUowed  any  very 
high  rahk  among  novelists,  he  had  a  genuine  narrative  gift,  and, 
though  his  very  best  books  fall  far  bdow  Les  trots  mousquetaires 
and  La  reine  Margot,  there  is  a  certain  even  level  of  interest  to 
be  found  in  all  of  them.  James  never  resorted  to  illegittmate 
oBethods  to  attract  readers,  and  deserves  such  credit  as  may  be 
due  to  a  purveyor  of  amusement  who  never  caters  for  the  lest 
creditable  tastesof  his  guests. 

Hb  best  novels  were  pubSshed  in  a  revised  form  ha  si  vohmica 
(1844-1849). 

JAMES,  HENRY  (1845-  ),  American  author,  was  bora  in 
New  York  on  the  i  sth  of  Apri>  1843.  His  father  was  Henry  James 
(i8xx'i883),  a  theological  writer  of  great  originality,  from  whom 
both  he  and  his  brother  Professor  William  James  derived  their 
psychological  subtlety  and  their  idiomatic,  picturesque  English. 
Most  of  Henry's  boyhood  was  spent  in  Europe,  where  he  studied 
under  tutors  in  England,  France  and  Switzerland.  In  i860  he 
returned  to  America,  and  began  reading  law  at  Harvard,  only 
to  find  speedily  that  literature,  not  hiw,  was  what  he  most  cared 
for.  His  earHest  short  tale,  "  The  Story  <rf  a  Year,"  appeared 
in  1865,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  frequent  stories  and 
sketches  followed.  In  X869  he  again  went  to  Europe,  where  he 
subsequently  made  his  home,  for  the  most  part  living  in  London, 
or  at  Rye  in  Sussex.  Among  his  speciaHy  noteworthy  works 
are  the  following:  Watch  and  Ward  (iSji);  Roderick  Hudson 
(1875);  The  American  (1877);  Daisy  Miller  (1878);  French  Poets 
and  Novelists  (1878);  A  Life  of  Hawthorne  (1879);  The  Portrait 
of  a  Lady  (r«8i);  Portraits  of  Places  (1884);  The  BosUmians 
(1886);  Partial  Portraits  (i888);  The  Tragic  Muse  (1890); 
Essays  in  Londefn(j%gz)\  The  Two  Magics  (iSgS);  The  Awkward 
Age  (1898);  The  Wings  of  the  Dove  (1902);  The  Ambassadors 
(1903);  The  Golden  Bowl  (1904);  Engfish  Hours  (1905);  Th$ 
American  Scene  (1907);  The  High  Bid  (1909);  Italian  Hours 
(1909). 

As  a  novdist,  Henry  James  is  a  modem  of  the  moderns  both  in 
subject  matter  and  in  method.  He  is  entirely  loyal  to  contem- 
porary life  and  reverentially  exact  in  his  transcription  of  the 
phase.  His  characters  are  for  the  most  part  people  of  the  worid 
who  conceive  of  life  as  a  fine  art  and  have  the  leisure  to  carry  out 
their  theories.  Rarely  are  they  at  close  quarters  with  any  ugly 
practical  task.  They  are  subtle  and  complex  with  the  subtlety 
and  the  complexity  that  come  from  conscious  preoccupation  with 
themselves.  They  are  specialists  in  conduct  and  past  masters 
in  casuistry,  and  are  full  of  variations  and  shadows  of  turning. 
Moreover,  they  are  finely  expres^ve  of  milieu;  each  belongs 
unmistakably  to  his  class  and  his  race;  each  is  true  to  inherited 
moral  traditions  and  delicately  illustrative  of  some  sodal  code. 
To  reveal  the  power  and  the  tragedy  of  h'fc  through  so  many 
minutely  limitmg  and  apparently  artificial  conditions,  and  by 
means  of  characters  who  are  somewhat  sclf-consdous  and  are 
apt  to  make  of  life  only  a  pleasant  pastime,  mif^t  well  seem  an 
impossible  task.  Yet  it  is  precisely  in  this  that  Henry  James 
is  pre-eminently  successful.  The  essentially  human  is  what  he 
really  cares  for,  however  much  he  may  at  times  seem  preoccupied 
with  the  technique  of  his  art  or  with  the  mask  of  conventions 
through  which  he  makes  the  essentially  human  reveal  itself. 
Nor  has  "  the  vista  of  the  spiritual  been  denied  him."  No  more 
poignant  spiritual  tragedy  has  been  recounted  in  recent  fiction 
than  the  story  of  Isabel  Archer  in  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady, 
His  method,  too,  is  as  modem  as  his  subject  matter.    He  eariy 
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fell  in  love  widt  the  "  point  of  view/'  mnd  the  good  and  the  bad 
qualities  of  his  work  all  follow  from  this  literal  passion*  He  ia 
a  very  seQsitive  impresssonlsti  with  a  technique  that  can  fix  the 
most  elusive  phase  of  character  and  render  the  moat  baffling 
surface.  The  skill  is  tmrnding  with  which  he  places  his  diar> 
acters  in  such  rdations  and  tmder  such  lights  that  they  flash  out 
in  due  succession  their  continuously  varying  facets.  At  times  he 
may  seem  to  forget  that  a  character  is  something  incalculably 
more  than  the  sum  of  all  its  phases;  and  then  Jiis  characters 
tend  to  have  their  existence,  as  PosiUvists  expect  to  have  their 
immortality,  simply  and  solely  in  the  minds  of  other  people. 
But  when  his  method  is  at  its  best,  the  delicate  phases  of  char- 
acter that  he  transcribes  coalesce  perfectly  into  clearly  defined 
and  suggestive  images  of  living,  acting  men  and  women.  Doubt« 
less,  there  is  a  certain  initiation  necessary  foe  the  enjoyment  of 
Mr  James.  He  presupposes  a  cosmopolitan  outlook,  a  certain 
interest  in  art  and  in  social  artifice,  and  no  little  abstract 
curiosity  about  the  workings  of  the  human  mechanism.  But  for 
speculative  readers,  for  readers  who  cave  for  art  in  life  as  well 
as  for  life  in  art,  and  for  readers  above  all  who  want  to  encounter 
and  comprehend  a  great  variety  of  very  jnodem  and  finely 
piodulated  characters,  Mr  James  holds  a  place  of  his  own, 
unrivalled  as  an  interpreter  of  the  world  of  to^lay. 

For  a  Rtt  of  the  short  stories  of  Mr  Henry  James,  collections  of 
them  in  vdume  form,  and  other  works,  see  btbliopaphies  by  F.  A. 
King,  in  Tiu  NoveU  oj  Henry  Janus,  by  EUsabeth  L.  Gary  (New  York 
and  London,  1905),  and  by  Le  Roy  Phillips,  A  Bibliograpky  of  the 
Writings  of  Henry  Jaktes  (Boston,  Mass.,  1906).  In  1009  an  UUion. 
de  luxe  of  Henry  James's  novels  was  published  in  34  volumes. 

JAMBS,  JOHN  ANGELL  (1785-1859),  English  Nonconformist 
divine,  was  bom  at  Blandford,  Dorsetshire,  on  the  6tb  of  June 
1 785.  At  the  dose  of  his  seven  years'  apprenticeship  to  a  linen- 
draper  at  Poole  he  decided  to  become  a  preacher,  and  in  x8oa 
he  went  to  David  Bogue's  training  institution  at  Gosport. 
A  year  tnd  a  half  later,  on  a  visit  to  Birmingham,  his  preaching 
was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  congregation  oif  Caxr's  Ltfne 
Independent  chapel  that  they  invited  him  to  exerdse  his 
ministry  amongst  them;  he  settled  there  in  1805,  and  was  or- 
dained in  May  x8o6.  For  several  years  his  success  as  a  preacher 
was  comparatively  small;  but  he  jumped  into  popularity  about 
1814,  and  began  to  attract  large  crowds  wherever  he  officiated. 
At  the  same  time  his  religious  writings,  the  best  kuQwn  of  which 
are  The  Anxious  Inquirer  and  An  Earttest  Ministryt  acquired 
a  wide  circulation.  James  was  a  typical  Congregational  preacher 
of  the  early  19th  century,  massive  and  elaborate  rather  than 
original.  His  preaching  displayed  little  or  nothing  of  Calvinism, 
the  earlier  severity  of  which  had  been  modified  in  Birmingham 
by  Edward  Williams,  one  of  his  predecessors.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  and  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  England  and  Wales.  Municipal  interests  appealed 
strongly  to  him,  and  he  was  also  for  many  years  chainnan  of 
Spring  Hill  (afterwards  Mansfield)  College.  He  died  at  Birming* 
ham  on  the  xst  of  October  1859. 

A  collected  edition  of  James's  woria  appeared  in  1860-1864.  See 
A  Review  of  the  Life  and  Character  e(f  J.  Angell  James  (i860),  by  J. 
(^mpbcll,  and  Life  and  Letters  of  J.  A.  James  (r86i),  edited  by  his 
successor,  R.  AV.  Dale,  who  also  contributed  a  sketch  of  his  predecessor 
to  Pulpit  Uemorials  (1878). 

JAMBS,  THOMAS  (c.  1573-1629),  Cnglish  librarian,  was  bom 
at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and 
New  College,  Oxford,  and  became  a  fellow  of  New  (Allege  in 
1593.  His  wide  knowledge  of  books,  together  with  his  skill  in 
deciphering  manuscripts  and  detecting  literary  forgeries,  secured 
him  in  160?  the  post  of  librarian  to  the  library  founded  in  that 
year  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodlcy  at  Oxford.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  made  rector  of  St  Aldate's,  Oxford.  In  1605  he  compiled  a 
classified  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  but  in 
1620  substituted  for  it  an  alphabetical  catalogue.  The  arrange- 
ment in  1610,  whereby  the  Stationers'  Company  undertook  to 
supply  the  Bodleian  Library  with  every  book  published,  was 
jfames's  suggestion.  Ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign  his  pott 
in  it20f  Au^  h(»  died  at  Oxford  in  Augu>l  1629. 


JAMB,  WILUAM  (d.  1827).  English  naval  historiaiw  Mthor 
of  the  Namil  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Declaration  of  Wot 
by  Prance  in  lygj  to  the  Accession  of  Ceotge  IV.,  practised  ai 
a  proctor  in  the  admiralty  court  of  Jamaica  between  i8ox  and 
X813.  He  was  in  the  United  States  when  the  war  of  x8i  2  broke 
oat,  and  was  detained  as  a  prisoner,  but  escaped  to  Halifax^ 
His  literary  career  began  by  letters  to  the  Natal  Chronicle  over 
the  signature  of  "  Boxer."  In  x8i6  he  published  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Merits  of  the  Principal  Naval  Actions  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  In  this  pamphlet,  which  James  reprinted 
in  1817,  enlarged  and  with  a  new  title,  his  object  was  to  prove 
that  the  American  frigates  were  stronger  than  their  British 
opponents  nominally  of  the  same  class.  In  X819  he  began  hit 
i\raiia/ HM/ory,  which  appeared  in  five  volumes  (1822-1824),  and 
was  reprinted  in  six  volumes  (1826).  It  is  a  monument  of  pains* 
taking  accuracy  in  all  such  matters  as  dates,  names,  tonnage, 
armament  and  movements  of  ships,  though  no  attempt  is  ever 
made  to  show  the  connexion  between  the  various  movements. 
James  died  on  the  28th  of  May  1827  in  London,  leaving  a  widow 
who  received  a  civil  list  pension  of  £100. 

An  edition  of  the  Ncval  History  in  six  volumes,  with  additions  and 
notes  by  Capt.  F.  Chamicr,  was  publi^cd  in  1837,  and  a  further  one 
in  1886.  An  edition  epitomised  by  R.  O'Byme  appeared  In  I888, 
and  an  Iniet  by  C.  G.  Toogood  was  issued  by  the  Naw  Records 
Society  in  1895* 

JAMES »  WILUAM  (X843-X9X0),  American  philosopher,  son 
of  the  Swedenborgian  thedo^an  Henry  James,  and  brother  ol 
the  nov^st  Heniy  James,  was  bom  on  the  ixth  of  January  184a 
at  New  York  City.  He  graduated  M  J),  at  Harvard  in  187a  Two 
years  after  he  was  appointed  a  lecturer  at  Harvard  in  anatomy 
and  physiology,  and  later  in  psychology  and  philosophy.  Subse- 
quently he  became  assistant  professor  of  philosophy  (1860-1885), 
piofessor  (X885-1889),  professor  of  psychology  (1884^x897)  and 
professor  of  philosophy  (X897-X907).  In  X899-190X  he  delivered 
the  Giflord  lectures  on  natural  religion  at  the  university  oi 
Edinburgh,  and  in  X908  the  Hibbert  lectures  at  Manchester 
College,  Oxford.  With  the  appearance  of  his  Principles  of 
PsycJtohsy  (2  vols.,  X890),  James  at  once  stepped  into  the  front 
rank  of  psychologists  as  a  kadcr  of  the  physical  seboeli  a  position 
which  he  maintained  not  only  by  the  brilliance  of  his  analo- 
gies but  also  by  the  freshness  and  unconveniionalilv  of  his 
style.  In  metaphysics  he  upheld  the  idealist  position  from  the 
empirical  standpoint.  Beside  the  Principles  of  Psychology, 
which  appeared  in  a  shorter  form  in  X892  (^Psychology),  his  chief 
works  are:  The  Will -to  Bclia/e  (1897);  Human  Immortality 
(Boston,  1898);  Talks  to  Teachers  (1899);  The  Varieties  of 
Religious  Experience  (New  York,  1902);  Pragmatism — a  New 
Name  for  some  Old  Ways  of  Thinking  (1907);  A  Pluralistic 
Universe  (1909;  Hibbert  lectures),  in  which,  though  he  still 
attacked  the  hypothesis  of  absolutism,  he  admitted  it  as  a 
legitimate  alternative.  He  received  honorary  degrees  from 
Padua  (X893),  Princeton  (X896),  Edinburgh  (1902),  Harvard 
(X905).    He  died  on  the  27th  of  August  191a 

JAMBS  OF  HEREFORI).  HENRY  JAMES,  iST  Bason 
(1828-  ),  English  lawyer  and  statesman,  son  of  P.  T.  James, 
surgeon,  was  bom  at  Hereford  on  the  30lh  of  October  1828,  and 
educated  at  Cheltenham  College.  A  prizeman  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1852  and  joined  the  Oxford 
circuit,  where  he  soon  came  into  prominence.  In  1867  he  was 
made  "  postman  "  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  in  1869  became 
a  Q.C.  At  the  general  election  of  1868  he  obtained  a  scat  in 
parliament  for  Taunton  as  a  Liberal,  by  the  unseating  of  Mr 
Serjeant  Cox  on  a  scrutiny  in  March  1869,  and  he  kept  the  seat 
till  X885,  when  he  was  returned  for  Bury.  He  attracted  atten- 
tion in  parliament  by  his  speeches  in  1S72  in  the  debates  on  the 
Judicature  Act.  In  1873  (September)  he  was  made  solicitor- 
general,,  and  in  November  attorney-general^  and  knighted; 
and  when  .Gladstone  returned  to  power  in  1880  he  resumed  his 
office.  "He  #as  responsible  for  carrying  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Aa  of  t883.  On  Gladstone's  conversion  to  Home  Rule,  Sir  Henry 
James  parted  from  him  and  became  one  of  the  most  influential 
of  the  Liberal  Unionists:  Gladstone  had  offered  hiip  the  lord 
chancellorship  in  \886,  but  he  declined  K;   and  the  knowledge 
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Of  the  sacrifice  he  had  made  in  refuaiDg  to  follow  his  old  chief 
in  liis  new  departure  lent  great  weight  to  fau  advocacy  of  the 
Unionist  cause  in  the  country.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
counsel  for  The  Times  before  the  PamcU  Commission,  and 
from  189a  to  X895  was  attorney-general  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 
From  1895  to  xgoa  he  was  a  member  of  the  Unionist  ministry 
as  chancellor  for  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  tnd  in  1895  he  was  made 
a  peer  as  Baron  James  of  Hereford.  In  later  years  he  was  a 
promiaent  opponent  of  the  Tariff  Reform  movement,  adhering 
to  the  section  of  Free  Trade  Um'onists. 

JAMES,  EPI8TLB  OF,  a  book  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
superscription  (Jas.  i.  i)  ascribes  it  to  that  pie-eminent "  pillar  " 
{G9L  H.  9)  of  the  original  mother  church  who  Uter  came  to  be 
legarded  in  certain  quarters  as  the  "  bishop  of  bishops  "  (Epist. 
of  James  to  Clement,  ap.  Clem.  Horn,  Superscription).  As  such 
he  appears  in  a  position  to  address  an  encyclical  to  "  the  twelve 
tribes  of  the  dispersion  ";  for  the  context  (L  18,  v.  7  seq  )  and 
fiterary  reUtion  (cf.  i  Pet.  i.  i,  3, 33*35)  prove  this  to  be  a  figure 
for  the  entire  new  people  of  God,  without  the  distinction  of  carnal 
birth,  as  Paul  had  described  "  the  Israel  of  God  "  (Gal.  vi.  16), 
spiritually  begotten,  like  Isaa^,  by  the  word  received  in  faith 
(GaL  tii.  a8  seq.,  iv.  28;  Rom.  ix.  6-9,  iv.  16-18).  This  idea  of  the 
spiritually  begotten  Israel  becomes  current  after  x  Pet.,  as 
appears  in  John  i.  xx-13,  iii.  3-8;  Bim.  iv.  6,  xiii.  13;  a  Gem. 
ii.  a,  ftc 

The  interpretation  which  takes  the  expression  "  the  twelve 
tribes  "  literally,  and  conceives  the  brother  of  the  Lord  as  sending 
an  epistle  written  in  the  Greek  language  throughout  the  Christian 
world,  but  as  addressing  Jewish  Christians  only  (so  e.g.  Sieffert, 
«.«. "  Jacobus im  N.T."  in  Hauck,  Realencykl.  ed.  1900,  vol.  viii.), 
assumes  not  only  such  divisive  interference  as  Paul  might  justly 
resent  (cf.  Gal.  ii.  x-xo),  but  involves  a  strange  idea  of  conditions. 
Were  woridliness,  tongue  religion,  moral  indifference,  the 
distinctive  marks  of  the  Jewish  element?  Surely  the  rebukes 
of  James  apply  to  conditions  of  the  whole  Church  and  not 
sporadic  Jewish-Christian  conventicles  in  the  Greek-speaking 
world,  if  any  such  existed. 

It  is  at  least  an  open  question  whether  the  superscription 
(connected  with  that  of  Jude)  be  not  a  later  conjecture  prefixed 
by  some  compiler  of  the  catholic  epistles,  but  of  the  late  date 
implied  in  our  interpretation  ol  ver.  i  there  should  be  small 
diq>ute.  Whatever  the  currency  in  classical  circles  of  the  epistle 
as  a  literary  form,  it  is  inrational  to  put  first  in  the  development 
of  Christian  literature  a  general  epistle,  couched  in  fluent,  even 
rhetorical,  Greek,  and  afterwards  the  Pauline  letters,  which  both 
as  to  origin  and  subsequent  circtilation  were  a  product  of  urgent 
conditions.  The  order  consonant  with  history  is  (i)  Paul's 
** letters  "  to  *'  the  churches  of  **  a  province  (Gal.  i.  > ;  a  Cor.  1. 1) ; 
(»)  the  address  to  "  the  elect  of  the  dispersion  "  in  a  group  of  the 
Paufine  provinces  (i  Pet.  I.  x);  (3)  the  address  to  "the twelve 
tribes  of  the  dispersion  "  ever3rwherc  (Jas.  i.  i ;  cf.  Rev.  vii.  a-4). 
James,  like  x  John,  fo  a  homily,  even  more  lacking  than  x  John 
in  every  epistolary  feature,  not  even  supplied  with  the  customary 
epistolary  farewdl.  .  The  superscription,  if  original,  compels  us 
to  treat  the  whole  writing  as  not  only  late  but  pseudonymous. 
If  prefixed  by  conjecture,  to  secure  recognition  and  authority 
for  the  book,  even  this  was  at  first  a  failure.  The  eariiest  trace 
of  any  recognition  of  it  is  in  Origen  (a.d.  330)  who  refers  to  it 
as  "  said  to  be  from  James  "  {(^fiOfAfn  ^  'laKitfiov  *EirurroX^), 
seeming  thus  to  regard  ver.  x  as  superscription  rather  than  part 
of  the  text.  Eu^bius  (a.d.  33$)  classifies  it  among  the  disputed 
books,  declaring  that  it  is  regarded  as  spurious,  and  that  not 
many  of  the  andents  have  mentioned  it.  Even  Jerome 
(a.d.  390),  though  personally  he  accepted  it,  admits  that  it  was 
••  said  to  have  been  published  by  another  in  the  name  of  James.*' 
The  Syrian  canon  of  the  Feshitta  was  the  first  to  admit  it. 

Modem  criticism  naturally  made  the  superscription  its  starting* 
point,  endeavouring  fiist  to  expUfai  the  contents  of  the  writing  on 
this  theory  of  authorahia.  but  generally  reaching  the  conclusion  that 
the  two  do  not  apee.  Comervattves  at  a  rule  avoid  the  implication 
of  a  direct  polemic  against  Paul  in  iL  14-96,  which  would  lay  open  the 
author  to  the  bitter  accusations  launched  against  the  interlopers  of 
a  Cor.  x.-xlit.,  by  dating  before  the  Jiidaistic  coatroversy.  Other 
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critics  ce^rd  the  very  language  alone  as  fktal  to  such  a  theory  of 
date,  authorship  and  circle  addrened.  The  contents,  ignoring  the 
conflict  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  complaining  of  worldiness  and  tongue* 
religion  (cf.  i  John  iii.  17  tea.  with  Jamea  iL  14-16)  sugeest  a  much 
later  date  than  the  death  of  James  (a.d.  62-66).  They  alao  require  a 
different  character  in  the  author,  if  not  also  a  different  circle  of 
readers  from  those  addressed  in  i.  i . 

The  prevalent  conditions  seem  to  be  those  of  the  Greek  church  of 
the  post>apo6tolic  period,  characterized  by  worldiness  of  life,  pro« 
fession  without  practice,  and  a  contentious jEarmllty  of  teaching 
(i  John  iii.  3-10. 18 ;  I  Tim.  i.  6  seq.,  vL  3-10 ;  a  tira.  liL  i-§,  iv.  3  seq.). 
The  author  meets  these  with  the  wea(x>ns  conmianded  Tor  the  pur» 
pose  in  i  Tim.  vi.  3,  but  quite  in  the  spirit  of  one  of  the  **  wise  men  " 
of  the  Hebrew  wisdom  literature.  His  gospel  is  completely  denation- 
alized, humanitarian;  but,  while  equally  univcrsalbtic,  is  quite 
unsympathetic  towards  the  doctrine  and  the  mystkism  of  Paul. 
He  has  nothing  whatever  to  say  of  the  incarnation,  life,  example^ 
suffering  or  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  does  not  interest  himself  in 
the  doctrines  of  Christ's  person,  which  were  hotly  debated  up  to  this 
time.  The  absence  ofall  mention  of  Christ  (with  the  single  exception 
of  ii.  I,  where  there  is  reason  to  think  the  words  ^^iiy  'liyaoO  X^t^cO 
interpoUted)  has  even  led  to  the  theory,  ably  but  unconvincingly 
maintained  by  Spitta,  that  the  writing  u  a  mere  recast  of  a  Jewish 
moralistic  wnting  like  the  Two  Ways.  The  thoughts  arc  loosely 
strung  together:  yet  the  following  seems  to  be  the  general  framework 
on  which  the  New  Testament  preacher  has  collected  his  material. 

I.  The  problem  of  evil  (i.  i-i^a).  Outward  trials  are  for  our 
development  throuch  aid  of  divinely  given  "wisdom"  (3-n)j 
Inward  (moral)  trials  are  not  to  be  imputed  to  God,  the  author  of  all 
good,  whose  purpose  is  the  moral  good  of  his  creation  (ia-i9a: 
cf.  I  John  i.  <). 

7.  The  righteousness  God  intends  is  defined  in  the  eternal  moral 
law.    It  is  a  product  of  deeds,  not  words  (i.  I9b-a7). 

3.  The  "  royal  law  "  of  love  is  violated  by  discrunination  against 
the  poor  (ii.  1-13) ;  and  by  professions  of  faith  barren  of  good  works 
(t4-26).  .     , 

4-  The  true  spirit  of  wi^lain  appears  ivot  in  aspidrt^  to  tench,  but 
in  ^4  iLbdncfs  and  iiiii>cki!ie.!»4  oi  life  (^h.  iii.).  Sinle  and  bfJf^c]ia.kat!Qn 
arr:  Irult^  of  a  diETcfc-nt  spirit,  to  be  r&st^tcd  and  ovtTCQmc  by  humble 
pr;] yff  tor  rrtorr!  gr.ttKt  fiv,  i-io). 

;.  God^H  ]ii(l|?rri?iiit  »  at  lutnd,  Ttie  thought  condemns  cmsori- 
oU!^nrTi»  (\v.  11  ct  ni^X  pfT^ttHipfitouA  tjp-atniecit  of  bic  ([3-17).  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  tKa  (v*  i~^jJ*  It  encoumgi:!  the  believer  to 
patient  cmkmmct  to  thi;  end  wUhout  murmuti^t;  or  imprecations 
(7-TJ!>.  It  impT'li  the  chur<^  to  dilieenee  fa  k»  Vr'ork  ol  wonlilp, 
car?  and  pra^r'^r  {t  i-iSJtSdd  in  the  rediimatiMi  of  the  urring^  (i9^»). 

The  use  rhadc  hy  James  oi  na^lief  material  iii  as  imEiui^ant  foe 
detctminiag  the  itrmmuM  a  giM  of  iu  uwii  d»tfi  ai  the  u^  af  it  by 
later  writrrft  fnr  the  termimtt  ad  ^ucm,  Acqu^tit.inte  with  the 
cvaiiffi*llF  ttatfrtioij  ■«  apporefit,  Jt  ts  coufd^'er!,  howevw,  mfjfc  in 
thcr  MAtthaeait  seme  of  ^' ecmunandments  to  be  otrarr^fd  "  (^Lnt. 
xxvni.  so)  tbaathe  PiauIiiHi,  Markanaad  Johanninc  ai  the  drama  of 
th^;  inc^trtiAdon  ai»l  redrmption.  There  In  no  iTuctsibXc  litc^rarv 
coMj.ict  wUh  the  scynoptif  KOspelL  AcquaiAtanc?,  however,  ^kh 
soiTii-  *■!  the  Pjitiline  rptMtle^  '^  mtist  be  regarded  *s  incoiitr^tably 
05t.it>li  .hetl  "  (O.  Cone,  ^"S^-  ,^*W-  ii»  a^S).  liesidra  Kaitcnd 
reriii[3i:iirore9  ttf  EotnAn^,  1  dorimhiaDii and  C^Iatims,  rnumerarcd 
in  ihc  article  rrfrrfcd  to,  the  soctitm  devoted  to  a  rcItrE,i,Eion  i^  the 
dof-irmc  cjf  *' lnstifk'^itjnn  (>y  fahh  apart  from  worfc-s  '*  tmtlrobyy 
pmupsirtjsei  tbc  l^auJicui  temiitKjlojyH  Had  iHi-  jiuthtjf  hrm  t^oiv 
sdc7ti»iy  oppauBgthe  groat  apostle  ti>  the  Gcntilia  he  would  pfohgiljtv 
bavc  ireatod  thst  nubjcct  lest  RUper^diiUy.  What  he  rc^tly  ntJiw«c« 
is  the  eame  ultra*niulinc  moral  Uxily  which  F^ul  Kim*j?ir  h*iJ 
fosmd  QCE-iition  to  rrbiike  among  would-be  adherrciiis  in  Corisith 
(i  Cofn  vl  Ii*  viii,  1-1,  itt  l3jJt.43  JWi.,  5a  B«i;J  in;d  whkb  apifn-Jirs 
stili  marc  marbjd  in  ibe  poitora]  rpia*i«i  imd  1  J'jhin  lo  rcbukiiig 
it  JamM  uricDna(<ifmiyy  retract!  ttic  rnl>.ipitlicd  r'aLaine  prinii|ili 
itstif.  To  suppCHC  that  the  tcdinic;r4 1  u  rml  K.>U--y  cif  I*.iul,  including 
cvtro  hh  cl^irsc tixamptc  of  the  faith  nf  ALrifiiim^  cf^uld  be  i?mphsyed 
hens  ifidrjxndenily  of  Ham.  li.  31-33*  "^-  ^ft,  iv.  I  ■  r^d.  il  16,  iii.  ^, 
is  to  p.i:«  3  ittdgmcrit  whkh  m  every  other  field  of  litcniry  criticiRin 
woukl  Ik  Ht  once  ficptitli.-ited.  Tcj  imagine  it  njfrcnt  in  pre- Piiw line 
Iuria,ijiti  ig  to  miscjjitccivi;  the  spirit  til  tlie  syisagogue,  *  Tt*  rtiake 
Jamt5  the f olfiiT and  f^uJ  the  btarrtrntr  nnt  only  thronHi  b^ck  Jatme* 
to  a  djitc  inroTntiatihlc  ivith  thr  oth«T  T^henomtnt,  but  impliea  3 
literary  polemic  lactJeSfily  wafipd  by  Paul  asainfi  the  head  of  the 
Jeru*iJeiii  dmnrb.  AcqEidlniance  with  Hebrews  ii  <Jnly  tihi^htly  les» 
pn>biblc,  for  James  li^  35  udda  an  explication  oi  the  caw;  0/  Ralub 
alfio,  cttcd  in  Urb.  xl.  31  alotiB  *>tn  Abrahatn  as  an  exiimple  of 
ju^tilicatJoti  by  faith  only,  to  hlicoirtetion  of  the  Pitsline  smptural 
argument.  The  question  wlwttier  jasua  ia  dftwnderrt  00  1  Petcf 
or  coaveriely  is  ftUl  actively  diipuXed*    As  regards  tiie  supcncnpliiaQ 


»  Nothing  adduced  by  Lightfoot  (Comm,  en  Gal,  Exc.  **  The  faith 
of  Abraham  ")  justifies  the  unsupported  and  improbable  assertion 
that  the  quotation  James  ii.  ai  seq.  '*  was  probably  in  common  use 
among  the  Jews  to  prove  that  orthodoxy  of  doctrine  sufficed  for 
saK'atlon  "  (Mayor,  s.v.  "  James.  Epistle  of "  in  Hasting's  Z>«dL 
Bible,  p.  546). 
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95-iao)  indicate  the  revene  relation.  James  iv.  6  and  v.  20 
I  Clem.  xlix.  s  and  xxx.  7;  but  as  both  passages  are  also  found  in 
I  Peter  (iv.  8.  v.  $),  the  latter  may  be  the  common  source.  Clement's 
further  development  of  the  cases  of  Abraham  and  Rahab,  however, 
adding  as  it  does  to  the  demonstration  of  James  from  Scripture  of 
thetf  justification  "  by  works  and  not  by  faith  onlv,"  tnat  the 
particular  good  work  which  "  wrought  with  the  faith  "  of  Abraham 
and  Rahab  to  their  justification  was  "  hospitality  "  (i  Clem.  x.-xiL) 
seems  plainly  to  presuppose  James.  Priority  is  more  difficult  to 
esublish  in  the  case  of  Hermas  (a.d.  lao-i-io),  where  the  contacts 
are  undisputed  (cf.  James  iv.  7, 12  with  Man<L  xii.  5. 6;  Sim.  be.  33).^ 

The  date  (aj>.  95-120)  implied  by  the  literary  contacts  of 
James  of  course  precludes  authorship  by  the  Lord's  brother, 
though  tliis  docs  not  necessarily  prove  the  superscription  later 
fttilL  The  question  whether  the  writing  as  a  whole  is  pseudony- 
mous, or  only  the  superscription  a  mistaken  conjecture  by  the 
scribe  of  Jude  i  is  of  secondary  imporunce.  A  date  about 
100-120  for  the  substance  of  the  writing  is  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  modem  scholars  and  throws  real  light  upon  the 
author's  endeavour.  Pfleiderer  in  pointing  out  the-siznilarities 
of  James  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  declare  it  to  be  *'  certain 
that  both  writings  presuppose  like  historical  circumstances,  and, 
from  m  similar  point  of  view,  direct  their  admonitions  to  their 
contemporaries,  among  whom  a  lax  worldly-mindedness  and 
unfruitful  theological  wrangling  threatened  to  destroy  the 
religious  life."*  Holtamann  has  characterized  this  as  "the 
right  visual  angle  "  for  the  judgment  of  the  book.  Questions  as 
to  the  obligation  of  Mosaism  and  the  relations  of  Jew  and  Gentile 
have  utteriy  disapp^red  below  the  horizon.  Neither  the 
attachment  to  the  religious  forms  of  Judaism,  which  we  are 
informed  was  characteristic  of  James,  nor  that  personal  relation 
to  the  Lord  irhich  gave  him  his  stipreme  distinction  are  indicated 
by  so  much  as  a  single  word.  Instead  of  being  written  in 
Aramaic,  as  it  would  almost  necessarily  be  if  antecedent  to  the 
Pauline  epistles,  or  even  in  the  Semitic  style  characteristic  of 
the  older  and  more  Palestinian  elements  of  the  New  Testament 
we  have  a  Greek  even  more  fluent  than  Paul's  and  metaphors 
and  allusions  (L  17,  iii.  1-12)  of  a  type  more  like  Greek  rhetoric 
than  anything  else  in  tbe  New  Testament.  Were  we  to  judge 
by  the  contacts  with  Hebrews,  Clement  of  Rome  and  Hermas 
and  the  similarity  of  sitnation  evidenced  in  the  last-named, 
Rome  would  seem  the  most  natural  place  of  origin.  The  history 
of  the  epistle'»  reception  into  the  canon  is  not  opposed  to  this; 
for,  once  it  was  attributed  to  James,  Syria  would  be  more  likely 
to  take  it  up,  while  the  West,  more  sceptical,  if  not  better 
informed  as  to  iU  origin,  held  back;  just  as  happened  in  the 
case  of  Hebrews. 

It  is  the  author's  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  gospel  which 
mainly  gives  us  pause  in  following  this  pretty  general  disposition 
of  modem  scholarship.  With  all  the  phenomena  of  vocabulary 
and  style  which  seem  to  justify  such  conceptions  as  von  Soden's 
that  c  iii.  and  iv.  xi-v.  6  represent  excerpts  respectively  from 
the  essay  of  an  Alexandrian  scribe,  and  a  triple  fragment  of 
Jewish  apocalypse,  the  analysis  above  given  will  be  found  the 
exponent  of  a  real  logical  sequence.  We  might  almost  admit  a 
resemblance  in  form  to  the  general  literary  type  which  Spitta 
adduces.  The  term  "  wisdom  "  in  particular  fs  used  in  the  special 
and  technical  sense  of  the  "  wise  men  "  of  Hebrew  literature 
(Matt,  xxiii.  34),  the  sense  of  "  the  wisdom  of  the  just "  of  Luke 
L  17.  Troe,  the  mystkal  sense  given  to  the  term  in  one  of  the 
sources  of  Luke,  by  Paul  and  some  of  the  (Hiurch  fathers,  is  not 
prcsenL  While  the  gospel  is  pre-eminently  the  divine  gift  of 
"  wisdom,"  *'  wisdom  "  is  not  personified,  but  conceived  pri- 
marily as  a  system  of  humanitarian  ethics,  i.  21-25,  and  only 
secondarily  as  a  spiritual  effluence,  imparting  the  regenerate 
disposition,  the  "  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus,"  iii.  13-18. 
And  yet  for  James  as  well  as  for  Paul  Christ  is  "  the  wisdom  of 

« On  the  eonUcU  in  general  see  Moffat.  Hist.  N  T.*  p.  578.  on 
relation  to  Clem.  R.  see  Bacon*  "  Doctrine  of  Faith  m  Hebrews, 
lames  and  Clement  of  Rome."  hi  Jour,  of  Bib.  Lit.,  1900  pp.  12-ai. 

%  Das  JJrrkristentkum,  868,  quoted  by  Cone,  loc.  ctL 


God."  TbedifietenceinoonoeptionoftfaetennisiimHartothat 
between  Ecdesiasticus  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  Our 
Kuthor,  like  Paul,  expects  the  hearers  of  the  word  to  be  "  a  kind 
of  first-fruits  to  Ck>d  of  his  creation."  (i.  18  cf.  1  Ptt.  L  2|),  and 
bids  them  depend  upon  the  gift  of  grace  (L5,  iv.  5  Mq.),  but  for 
the  evils  of  the  world  he  has  no  remedy  but  the  patient  endurance 
of  the  Christian  philosopher  (L  »-s3).  For  the  faithlnanna 
(5(^(a  i.  6-8;  cf.  Didache  and  Herma^,  worldliaca  (H.  1-13) 
and  hollow  profession  (iL  14.-26)  of  tbe  church  hie  of  Us  time, 
with  its  "  theological  wrangling  "  (ilL  x-X2>,  his  remedy  is  agai* 
the  God-given,  peaceable  spirit  of  the  Christian  pfalleaopber 
(UL  X3-18),  which  is  the  antithcsb  of  the  spirit  of  ^mclring 
and  censoriousness  (iv.  x-xa),aBd  which  appredaUs  tbe  pettines 
of  earthly  life  with  its  sordid  gains  and  its  unjust  dtstributson  at 
wealth  (iv.  13-^.  6).  This  attitude  of  the  Christian  stoic  will 
maintain  the  individual  in  his  patient  waiting  for  the  expected 
"  coming  of  the  Lord  "  (v.  7-xx);  while  the  church  sustains  iU 
official  functions  of  healing  and  prayer,  «nd  R^lamation  of  the 
erring  (v.  X3-20).'  For  this  conceptioik  of  tbe  gospel  and  of  tbe 
officially  organized  church,  our  nearest  analogy  is  in  Matthew, 
or  rather  in  the  blocks  of  precepts  of  the  Lord  which  after 
subtraction  of  the  Markan  narrative  framework  are  found  to 
underlie  our  first  gospeL  It  may  be  mere  coincidence  that  the 
material  in  Matthew  as  well  as  in  the  Didache  seems  to  be 
arranged  in  five  divisions,  beginning  with  a  commendation  of 
the  right  way,  and  ending  with  waminga  of  the  judgment,  while 
the  logical  analysis  of  James  yields  somethiiic  siniilar;  but  of 
the  affinity  of  spirit  thoe  can  be  no  doubt 

The  type  of  ethical  thought  cacemplified  in  James  has  been 
called  Ebionite  (Hilgenfeld).  It  is  clearly  manifest  in  tbe 
humanitarianism  of  Luke  also.  But  with  tbe  possible  exception 
of  tbe  prohibition  of  oaths  there  is  nothing  whicii  ought  tfi  suggest 
the  epithet.  Tbe  strong  sense  of  social  wrongs,  the  impaticDce 
with  tongue-religion,  the  utter  ignoring  of  onwrnonialitm,  the 
reflection  on  the  value  and  significance  of  "  Itfc,"  are  distinctive 
simply  of  the  **  wisdom  "  writecs.  Like  these  our  author  holds 
himself  so  far  aloof  from  current  debate  of  ceremonial  or  doctrine 
as  to  escape  our  principal  standards  of  measurement  regarding 
place  and  time.  Certain  general  considerations,  however,  are 
fairiy  decisive.  The  protonged  effort,  mainly  of  English  scholar- 
sbip»  to  vindicate  thie  superscription,  even  on  tbe  condition  of 
assuming  priority  to  the  Pauline  epistles,  glows  only  increasingly 
hopeless  with  increasing  knowledge  of  conditions,  linguistic  and 
other,  in  that  early  period.  The  moralistic  conception  of  the 
gospel  as  a  "law  of  liberty,"  the  veiy  phrase  recalling  the 
expression  of  Bam.  ii., "  the  new  law  of  Christ,  which  is  without 
the  yoke  of  constraint,"  the  conception  of  the  church  at 
primarily  an  ethical  society,  its  functions  already  offidaUy  dis- 
tributed, suggest  the  peiiod  of  the  Didache,  Baxnabas  and 
Clement  of  Rome.  Independently  of  the  literary  contacts  we 
should  judge  the  period  to  be  about  ajx  xoo-120.  The  coik- 
nexions  with  the  FauUne  epistles  are  conclusive  for  iC  date  later 
than  the  death  of  James;  those  with  Qemcnt  and  HeroMS  are 
perhaps  sufficient  to  date  it  as  prior  to  tht  former,  and  suggest 
Rome  as  the  place  of  origin.  Tbe  connexions  with  wisdom- 
literature  favour  somewhat  the  Hellenistic  culture  of  Syria, 
as  represented  for  example  at  Antioch, 

The  most  important  commentaries  on  die  episde  are  those  of 


Matt.  Schneckenbureer  (183s),  K.  G.  W.  Tbeile  (1833).  J*  Kern 

^   ..  ^     ..«i  >      ,r.F.p.Erdmann(i88i).Tl.v.S 

rhe  pre-Pa 
seyschlag  (Meyer*s 
Qmn$emtaryh  Th.  Zahn  (Introd.),  J.  B.  Mayor  and  W.  PatncL  .  J.  V. 
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1838),  G.  H.  Ewald  (1870}, 

1898),  J.  B.  Mayor  (1892)  a 

'-te  IS  championed  by  B.  Weiss  {In^od.),  w.  B* 


_ Erdmann  (i88i)rff.  v.  Soden 

J.  B.  Mayor  (1892)  and  W.  Patrick  (190^.   The  pre-Pauline 


Bartlet  {Ap.  ^m.  pp.  217-250)  pleads  for  it.  and  the  view  is  stiU 
common  amongEnglish  interpreters.  F.  K.  Zimmer  (Z. «.  7a..  1 893) 
showed  the  priority  of  Paul,  with  many  otbecs.    A.  HOgenfeld  (Eifu.) 


•  The  logical  relation  of  ▼.  12  to  the  context  is  problematical. 
Perhapa  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  order  of  the  oompeod  ol 
Christian  ethics  the  writer  was  following.  Cf.  Matt.  v.  34-37  »« 
relation  to  Matt.  v.  12  (cf.  ver.  10)  and  vt.  19  sqq.  (cf.  ver.  a«  and 
IV.  It  seq.).  The  non-charismatic  conception  of  hoiinf ,  no  longer  the 
'  gift  "  or  some  byman  in  the  community  (i  Cor.  idT  o  seq.)  but  • 
functioo  of  *'  the  eklers  "  (1  Tim.  iv.  14),  is  another  indicatioa  of 
comparatively  Ute  date.  >^  T 
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^History),  Schwcgfor  (Nachap.  Zetta/f-jTZellcr,  VoUcour  (Z.  «. 
Th.),  Haiurath  {Jip.Aie),  H.J.  Holumaan  (£>ii/.).  JQlicfaer  (£tnA). 
U«teri  iSt,  n,  Kr^  1889).  W.  BrOckaer  (Chron.),  H.  v.  Soden(/fam<- 
t»mm^  and  A.  Hamack  (Chron.)  uoder  Hadrian.  A  convenient 
tynopsi*  of  results  will  be  found  in  J.  Mofiat.  Historical  Norn  Ttak* 
(pp._S76-S^0.  and  in  the  articles  s.%  "  Jam^  "  in  BMcycL  Bibl.  and 
dNTBiUe  Dictionaries.  ^  tu.  W.  B.) 

JAMB50N.  ANNA  BROWNBLL  (1794-1860),  British  writer, 
was  bom  in  DubUn  on  the  1 7th  of  May  1794.  Her  father,  Denis 
Biowoell  Morphy  (d.  1842),  a  miniature  and  enamel  painter, 
removed  to  England  in  1798  with  his  family,  and  eventually 
settled  at  Hanwell,  near  London.  At  si^eea  years  of  age  ^Vnna 
became  governess  in  the  family  of  the  marquis  ol  Winchester. 
In  1 82 1  she  was  engaged  to  Robert  Jameson.  The  engagement 
was  broken  off,  and  Anna  Murphy  accompanied  a  young  pupil 
to  Italy,  writing  in  a  fictitious  character  a  narrative  of  what  she 
saw  and  did.  This  diary  she  gave  to  a  bookseller  on  condition 
of  receiving  a  guitar  if  he  secured  any  profits.  Colbum  ulti- 
mately  published  it  as  The  Diary  of  an  Bnnuyiv  (i8s6),  which 
attractMl  much  attention.  The  author  was  governess  to  the 
children  of  Mr  Littleton,,  afterwards  Lord  Hatherton,  from  182 1 
to  1825,  when  she  married  Robert  Jameson.  The  marriage 
proved  unhappy;  when,  in  1829,  Jameson  was  appointed  puisne 
judge  in  the  island  of  Dominica  the  couple  separated  without 
regret,  and  Mrs  Jameson  visited  the  Continent  again  with  her 
bther. 

-  The  first  work  which  displayed  her  poweis  of  original  thought 
was  her  CkaracUristics  of  Wowt€H  (1832).  These  analyses  of 
Shakespeare's  heroines  are  remarkable -for  delicacy  of  critical 
insight  and  fineness  of  literary  touch*  Th^  are  the  result  of  a 
penetrating  but  essentially  feminize  ndnd,  applied  to  the  study 
of  individuals  of  its  own  sex,  detecting  characteristics  and 
defining  differences  not  perceived  by  the  ordinary  critic  and  en- 
tirely overlooked  by  the  general  reader.  German  literature  and 
art  had  aroused  much  interest  in  England,  and  Mrs  Jameson 
paid  her  first  visit  to  Germany  in  1833.  The  conglomerations  of 
bard  lines,  cold  colours  and  pedantic  subjects  which  decorated 
Munich  under  the  patronage  of  King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  were  new 
to  the  werki,  and  Mrs  Jameson's  enthusiasm  first  gave  them  an 
English  reputation. 

In  1836  if  rs  Jameson  was  summoned  to  Canada  by  her  husband, 
who  had  been  appointed  chancellor  of  the  province  of  Toronto. 
He  failed  to  meet  her  at  New  York,  and  she  was  left  to  make  her 
way  alone  at  the  worst  season  of  the  year  to  Toronto.  After 
six  months'  experiment  she  fdt  it  useless  to  prolong  a  Ufe  far 
from  aU  ties  of  family  happiness  and  opportimiiies  of  usefulness. 
Before  Icavijig,  she  undertook  a  journey  to  the  depths  of  the 
Indian  settlements  in  Canada^  she  explored  Lake  Huron,  and 
saw  much'  of  emigrant  and  Indian  life  unknown  to  travellers, 
which  she  afterwards  embodied  in  her  Winter  Studits  and  Summer 
RambUs,  She  returned  to  England  in  1838.  At  this  period 
Mrs  Jameson  began  making  careful  notes  of  the  chief  private  art 
coUectiona  in  and  near  London.  The  result  appeared  in  her 
Cempanian  to  the  PriutU  Galleries  (1842),  folloiml  in  the  same 
year  by  the  Haniboek  to  tke  Public  Galleries,  She  edited  the 
Metm^s  of  Ike  Early  Ilalian  Painters  in  1845.  In  the  same  year 
she  visited  her  friend  Ottilie  von  Goethe.  Her  friendship  with 
Lady  Byron  dates  from  about  this  time  and  lasted  foi*  some 
•even  years;  it  was  brought  to  an  end  apparently  through  Lady 
Byron's  unreasonable  temper.  A  volume  of  essays  published 
in  1846  contains  one  of  Mrs  Jameson's  best  pieces  of  work.  The 
House  of  TUian.  In  1847  she  went  to  Italy  with  her  niece  and 
Mbaequent  biographer  {Memoirs,  1878),  Geraldine  Bate  (Mrs 
Macpberson),  to  collect  mateiials  for  the  work  on  which  her 
reputation  rests—her  series  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  The 
time  was  ripe  for  such  contributions  to  the  traveller's  library. 
The  Acta  Sanctorum  and  the  Booh  of  the  Golden  Leiend  had  had 
their  readers,  but  no  one  had  ever  pointed  out  the  Connexion 
between  these  tales  and  the  works  of  Christian  art.  The  way 
to  these  studies  had  been  pointed  out  in  the  preface  to  Kugler's 
Handbook  ef  Italian  Painting  by  Sir  Charies  EastUke,  who  had 
intended  pursuing  the  subject  himself..  Eventiially  he  made 
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over  to  Mrs  Jameson  the  materials  and  references  he  had 
tdlected.  She  recognised  the  extent  of  the  ground  before  her 
as  a  mingled  sphere  of  poetry,  history,  devotion  and  art.  She 
infected  her  reader*  with  her  own  enthusiastic  admiration; 
and,  in  spite  of  her  slight  technical  and  historical  equipment, 
Mis.  Jameson  produced  a  book  which  thoroughly  deserved  its 
great  success. 

She  also  took  a  keen  interest  m  questions  afliecring  the  eduoa- 
tioB,  occupations  and  maintenance  of  her  own  sex.  Her  early 
essay  on  The  Retatioe  Soeial  Position  of  Mothers  ami  Governesses 
was  the  work  of  one  who  knew  both  sides;  and  in  no  respect  does 
she  more  deariy  prove  the  falseness  of  the  positk>n  she  describes 
than  in  the  certainty  with  which  she  predicts  its  eventual  reform. 
To  her  we  owe  the  first  popular  enunciation  of  the  principle  of 
male  and  female  co-operation  in  works  of  mercy  and  education. 
In  her  later  years  she  took  up  a  succession  of  subjects  all  bearing 
on  the  same  principles  of  active  benevolence  and  the  best  ways 
of  carr3riag  them  into  practice.  Sisters  of  charity,  hospitals, 
penitentiaries,  prisons  and  workhouses  all  claimed  her  interest 
— ail  more  or  less  included  under  those  definitions  of  "  the  com- 
munion  of  love  and  communion  of  labour  "  which  are  inseparably 
connected  with  her  memory.  To  the  clear  and  temperate  forms 
In  which  she  brought  the  resulu  of  her  convictions  before  her 
friends  in  the  shape  of  private  lectures — published  as  Sisters  of 
Charity  (rSss)  and  The  Communion  of  Labour  (i8s6)~may  be 
traced  the  source  whence  later  reformers  and  philanthropists 
topk  counsel  and  courage. 

Mrs  Jameson  died  on  the  17th  of  March  i860.  She  left  the 
last  of  her  Saered  and  Legendary  Art  series  in  preparatkm.  It 
was  completed,  under  the  title  of  The  History  of  Our  Lord  in  Art, 
by  Lady  Eastlake. 

JAMBBON  (or  Jamesonc),  OBORCn  (e.  1587-1644).  Scottish 
portrait-painter,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen,  where  his  father  was 
architect  and  a  member  of  the  guild.  After  studying  painting 
under  Rubens  at  Antwerp,  with  Vandyck  as  a  feUow  pupil,  he 
returned  in  1620  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  married  in  1624  and 
remained  at  least  until  1630,  after  which  he  took  up  his  residence 
In  Edinburgh.  He  was  employed  by  the  magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh to  copy  several  portraits  of  the  Scottish  kings  for  presen- 
tation to  Charles  I.  on  his  first  vMt  to  Scotland  in  1633,  and  the 
king  rewarded  him  with  a  diamond  ring  from  his  own  finger. 
TJiis  drcumstanoe  at  once  established  Jameson's  fame,  and  he 
soon  found  constant  employment  in  painting  the  portraits  of 
the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry.  He  also  painted  a  portrait 
of  Charles,  which  he  declined  to  sell  to  the  magistrates  of 
Aberdeen  for  the  price  they  offered.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  in 
1644. 

iAUBBOM,  LIANDBR  8TABR  (1853-  ),  British  colonial 
statesman,  son  of  R.  W.  Jameson,  a  writer  to  the  signet  in  Edin- 
burgh, was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1853,  and  was  educated  for  the 
medical  profession  at  University  College  Hospital,  London 
(M.R.C.S.  1875;  M.D.  1877).  After  acting  as  house  physician, 
house  surgeon  and  demonstrator  of  anatomy,  and  showing 
promise  of  a  successful  professional  career  in  London,  his  health 
broke  down  from  overwork  in  1878,  and  he  went  out  to  South 
Africa  and  settled  down  in  practice  at  Kimberley.  There  he 
rapidly  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  medical  roan,  and, 
besides  numbering  President  Kruger  and  the  Matabele  chief 
Lobengula  among  his  patients,  came  much  info  contact  with  Cecil 
Rhodes.  In  t888  his  influence  with  Lobengula  was  successfully 
exerted  to  induce  that  chieftain  to  grant  the  concessions  to  the 
agents  of  Rhodes  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company;  and  when  the  company  proceeded  to  open  up 
Mashonaland,  Jameson  abandoned  his  medical  practice  and  joined 
the  pioneer  expedition  of  1890.  From  this  time  bis  fortunes 
were  bound  up  with  Rhodes's  schemes  in  the  north.  Imme- 
diately after  the  pioneer  column  had  occupied  Mashonaland, 
Jameson,  with  F.  C.  Selous  and  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  went  east  to 
Manicaland  and  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  greater  part 
of  that  country,  to  which  Portugal  was  laying  claim,  for  the 
Chartered  Company.  In  1891  Jameson  succeeded  Colquhotm 
as  administrator  of  Rhodesia.    The  events  connected  with  his 
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vigorous  administration  and  the  wa^  with  the  Matabele  are 
narrated  under  Rhodesia.  At  the  end  of  1894  "  Dr  Jim" 
(as  be  was  familiarly  called)  came  to  England  ami  was  f^ed  on 
all  .sides;  he  was  made  a  C.B.,  and  returned  to  Africa  in  the 
spring  of  1895  with  enhanced  prestige.  On  the  last  day  of  that 
year  the  world  was  startled  to  learn  that  Jameson,  with  a  force 
of  600  men,  had  made  a  raid  into  the  Transvaal  from  Mafeking 
in  support  of  a  projeaed  rising  in  Johannesburg,  which  had  been 
connived  at  by  Rhodes  at  the  Cape  (see  Rhodes  and  Trans- 
vaal). Jameson's  force  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  Doom- 
kop,  receiving  a  guarantee  that  the  lives  of  all  would  be  spared; 
he  and  his  officers  were  sent  to  Pretoria,  and,  after  a  short  delay, 
during  which  time  sections  of  the  Boer  popukce  clamotured  for 
the  execution  of  Jameson,  President  Kniger  on  the  surrender 
of  Johannesburg  (January  7)  handed  them  over  to  the  British 
government  for  punishment.  They  were  tried  in  London  under 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  in  May  1896,  and  Dr  Jameson 
was. sentenced  to  fifteen  months'  inprisonment  at.  HoUoway. 
He  served  a  year  in  prison,  and  was  then  released  on  account  of 
ill  health.  He  still  retained  the  affections  of  the  white  popula- 
tion of  Rhodesja,  and  subsequently  ret\imed  there  in  an  un- 
official capacity.  He  was  the  constant  companion  of  Rhodes  on 
his  journeys  up  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  when  Rhodes  died  in 
May  1902  Jameson  was  left  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will.  In 
1903  Jameson  came  forward  as  the  leader  of  the  Progressive 
(British)  party  in  Cape  Colony;  and  that  party  being  victorious 
at  the  general  election  in  January-February  1904,  Jameson 
formed  an  administration  in  which  he  took  the  post  of  prime 
minister.  He  had  to  face  a  serious  economic  crisis  and  strenu- 
ously promoted  the  development  of  the  agricultural  and  pastoral 
resources  of  the  colony.  He  also  passed  a  much  needed  Redis- 
tribution Act,  and  in  the  session  of  1906  passed  an  Amnesty  Act 
restoring  the  rebel  voters  to  the  franchise.  Jameson,  as  prime 
minister  of  Cape  Colony,  attended  the  Colonial  conference  held 
in  London  in  1907.  In  September  of  that  year  the  Cape  parlia- 
ment was  dissolved,  and  as  the  elections  for  the  legislative 
council  went  in  favour  of  the  Bond,  Jameson  resigned  office, 
31st  of  January  1908  (see  Caps  Colony:  History).  In  1908  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  delegates  from  Cape  O>lony  to  the  inter*' 
colonial  convention  for  the  closer  union  of  the  South  African 
states,  and  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  settling  the  terms  on 
which  union  was  effected  in  1909.  It  was  at  Jameson's  sugges- 
tion that  the  Orange  River  Colony  was  renamed  Orange  Free 
State  Province. 

JAMESON,  ROBERT  (1774-1854),  Scottish  naturalist  and 
mineralogist,  was  bom  at  Leith  on  the  nth  of  July  1774.  He 
became  assistant  to  a  surgeon  in  his  native  town;  but,  having 
studied  natural  history  under  Dr  John  Walker  in  1 792  and  1793, 
he  felt  that  his  true  province  lay  in  that  science.  He  went 
in  1800  to  Freiberg  to  study  for  nearly  two  years  under  Werner, 
and  spent  two  more  in  continental  travel.  In  1804  he  succeeded 
Dr  Walker  as  rcgius  professor  of  natural  history  in  Edinburgh 
university,  and  became  perhaps  the  first  eminent  exponent  in 
Great  Britain  of  the  Wemerian  geological  system;  but  when  he 
found  that  theory  untenable,  he  frankly  announced  his  conver- 
sion to  the  views  of  Hutton.  As  a  teacher,  Jameson  was  remark- 
able for  his  power  of  imparting  enthusiasm  to  his  students,  and 
from  his  class-room  there  radiated  an  influence  which  gave  a 
marked  impetus  to  the  study  of  geology  in  Britain.  His  energy 
also,  by  means  of  government  aid,  private  donation  and  personal 
outlay,  amassed  a  great  part  of  the  splendid  collection  which 
now  occupies  the  natural  history  department  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Museum  in  Edinburgh.  In  1819  Jameson,  with  Sir 
David  Brewster,  started  the  Edinburgft  PhiUioPhical  Journat, 
which  after  the  tenth  volume  remained  under  his  sole  conduct 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Edinburgh  on  the  19th  of 
April  1854.  His  bust  now  stands  in  the  hall  of  the  Edinburgh 
University  library. 

Tameson  was  the  author  of  OuUine  0f  the  Minerabtf  of  the  Shetland 
Islands  and  of  Ike  Island  of  Arran  (1798),  incorporated  with  Miner- 
otogy  of  Ike  Scottish  Isles  (1800) ;  Mineralogical  Description  of  Scotland, 
vol.  i.  pt.  I.  {Dumfries,  1805);  this  was  to  have  been  the  first  of  a 
•cries  cmbraeuig  all  Scotland;  System  of  iiinerahgy  (3  vols..  1^4- 


1808;  3rd  ed..  18^);  BlemefOs  of  Ceogmcsy  (1809):  Wnetahifedt 
Travels  tkrouth  the  Hebrides,  Orkney  and  SkeUand  Islands  (2  vols.. 
1813);  and  Uanuttl  of  Minerahgy  (1821);  besides  a  number  of 
occasional  papers,  of  which  a  list  will  be  found  in  the  Edinhwrf^  New 
PhUosophtctd  Journal  for  July  1854,  along  with  a  portrait  and  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  author. 

JAMESTOWN,  a  city  and  the  county-Mat  of  Stutsmu 
county,  North  Dakota,  U.S.A.,  on  the  James  River,  about 
93  m.  W.  of  Fargo.  Pop.  (1900),  2853,  o!  whom  587  were 
foreign-bom;  (1905)  5093;  (1910)  4358.  Jamestown  is  served 
by  the  Northern  Fadfic  railway,  of  which  it  it  a  division  head^ 
quarters4  At  Jamestown  is  St  John's  Academy,'  a  school  for 
girls,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St  Joseph.  The  sUte 
hospital  for  the  insane  is  just  beyond  the  city  limits.  The  dty 
is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  prosperous  farming  and  stodc^ 
raisiAg  region  in  the  James  River  valley,  and  has  grain-elevators 
and  flour-mills.  Jamestown  was  first  settled  in  1873,  near  Fort 
Seward,  a  U.S.  military  post  established  in  1872  and  abandoned 
in  1877,  and  was  charteiied  as  a  city  in  1883. 

JAMESTOWN,  a  dty  of  Chautauqua  county.  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  at  the'S.  outlet  of  ChauUuqua  Lake,  68  m.  S.  by  W.  of 
Buffalo.  Pop.  (1900),  22,892,  of  whom  ^sto  were  fordgn-bora, 
mostly  Swedish;  (1910  tensus)  31,297.  It  is  served  by  the 
Erie  and  the  Jamestown-,  Chautauqua  &  Lake  Erie  railway% 
by  electric  lines  extending  along  Lake  Chautauqua  toLake  Erie 
on  the  N.  and  to  Warren,  Pi^imsylvania,  on  the  S.,  and  by 
summer  steamboat  lines  00  Lake  ChauUuqua.  Jamestown  is 
situated  among  the  hills  of  Chautauqua  county,  amd  is  a  popular 
summer  resort.  There  is  a  free  public  library.  A  supply  of 
natural  gas  (from  Pendsylvania)  and  a  fine  water-power  combine 
to  render  Jamestown  a  manufacturing  centre  of  considerate 
importance.  In  1903  the  value  of  its  factory  products  was 
Sio,349,752,  an  increase  of  33-9%  since  1900.  Ijie  dty  owns 
and  operates  its  electric-lighting  plant  and  its  water^upply 
sjrstem,  the  water,  of  exceptional  purity,  being  obtained  from 
artesian  wdls  4  m.  distant.  Jamestown  was  settled  in  18  to, 
was  incorporated  in  1827,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  x886. 
The  dty  was  named  in  honour  of  James  Prendergast,  an  eariy 
settler^ 

JAMESTOWN,  a  former  village  in  what  b  now  James  City 
county,  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  on  Jamestown  Island,  in  the  James 
River,  about  40  m.  above  Norfolk.  It  was  here  that  the  first 
permanent  English  settlement  in  America  was  founded  on  the 
13th  of  May  1607,  that  representative  government  was  inau- 
gurated on  the  American  Continent  in  1619,  and  that  negrb 
servitude  was  introduced  into  the  original  thirteen  colonies,  also 
in  1619.  In  Jamestown  was  the  first  Anglican  church  built  in 
America.  The  settlement  was  in  a  low  marshy  district  which 
proved  to  be  unhealthy;  it  was  acddentally  burned  in  Jamiary 
1608,  was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  Nathaniel  Bacon  in 
September  1676,  the  state  house  and  other  buildings  were  again 
burned  in  1698,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government 
of  Virginia  from  Jamestown  to  the  Middle  Plantations  (now 
Williamsburg)  in  1699  the  village  feU  rapidly  into  decay,  lu 
population  bad  never  been  large:  it  was  s[bout  490  in  1609,  and 
183  in  1623;  the  mortality  was  always  very  heavy.  B^  iht 
middle  of  the  19th  century  the  penimula  on  which  Jamestown' 
had  been  situated  bad  becoote  an  island,  and  by  1900  the  Jamet 
River  had  worn  away  the  shore  but  had  hardly  toudied  the 
territory  of  the  **  New  Towne  "  (itn)),  immediately  E.  of  the 
first  settlement;  almost  the  only  visible  remains,  however,  were 
the  tower  of  the  brick  church  and  a  few  gravestones.  In  1900 
the  assodation  for  the  preservation  of  Virginia  antiquities,  to 
which  the  site  was  deeded  in  1893,  induced  the  United  Sutet 
govcromentto  build  a  wall  to  prevent  the  further  encroachment 
of  the  river;  the  foundations  of  several  of  the  old  buildings  have 
since  been  uncovered,  many  interesting  relics  have  been  fonnd, 
and  in  1907  there  were  erected  a  brick  church  (which  is  as  far 
as  possible  a  reproduction  of  the  fourth  one  built  in  1639-1647), 
a  marble  shaft  marking  the  site  of  the  first  settlement,  another 
shaft  commemorating  the  first  house  of  burgesses,  a  bfonsA 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Captain  John  Smith,  and  another 
momment  to  the  memeiy  of  Pocahontas.     At  the  head  of 
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Jamestown  pemnsala  Corawallis,  in  July  1 7S1,  altempCed  to  trick 
the  Americans  under  Lafayette  and  General  Anthony  Wayne  by 
displj^ying  a  few  men  on  the  peninsula  and  concealing  the 
pdacipal  part  of  his  army  on  the  mainland;  but  when  Wayne 
discovered  the  trap  he  made  first  a  vigorous  charge,  and  then 
4  retreat  to  Lafayette's  line.  Early  in  the  Civil  War  the  Con- 
federates regarded  the  site  (then  an  island)  as  of  such  strategic 
importance  that  (near  the  brick  church  tower  and  probably  near 
the  site  of  the  first  fortifications  by  the  original  settlers)  tb^y 
erected  heavy  earthworks  upon  it  for  defence.  (For  additional 
details  concerning  the  early  history  of  Jamestown,  see  Virginu: 
History.) 

The  founding  at  Jamestown  of  the  first  permanent  English- 
speaking  settlement  in  America  was  celebrated  in  1907  by  the 
Jamestown  tercentennial  exposition,  held  on  grounds  at 
Sewell's  Point  on  the  shore  of  Hampton  Roads.  About  twenty 
foreign  nations,  the  federal  government,  and.  most  of  the  states 
of  the  union  took  part  in  the  exposition. 

See  L.  G.  Tyler,  The  Cradk  of  the  Re^MicT  Jamesl&WH  and  James 
Riser  (Richmond.  2nd  cd..  1906);  Mrs  R.  A.  Pryor.  The  Birth  of  the 
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JAhI  (NOr-ed-dim  'Abd-ur-ra^mam  Ibn  A^mad)  (1414- 
1492),  Persian  poet  and  inirstic,  was  bom  at  Jam  in  Kborasan, 
whence  the  name  by  which  he  is  usually  known.  In  his  poems 
he  mystically  utilizes  the  connexion  of  the  name  \rith  the  same 
word  meaning  "  wine-cup."  He  was  the  last  great  classic  poet 
of  Persia,  and  a  pronounced  mystic  of  the  SQfic  philosophy. 
His  three  drumns  (1479-1491)  contain  his  lyrical  poems  and 
odes;  among  his  prose  writings  the  chief  is  his  BahSristdn 
("Spring-garden")  (1487);  and  his  collection  of  romantic 
poems.  Haft  Aurang  ("  Seven  Thrones  "),  contains  the  Saldmdn 
va  Absdt  and  his  YHsuf  wa  Zalikha  (Joseph  and  Potiphar's 
wife). 

On  jamrs  life  and  works  sec  V.  von  Ro  ^  nrwcEK,  Bh^mpJihfJte 
Melntn  uber  Mewlana  Abdurrahman  Dschavi  L\'ienna,  i*t|«?);  Core 
Ousefey.  Biographical  Notices  of  Persian  Pc,  ?j  (itt4«>) :  \V.  W.  Lees, 
A  Biographical  SkeUh  of  the  Mystic  Phil  cipher  ami  Fort  Jumi 
(Calcutta.  1850);  E.  Bcauvois  s.v.  Djami  r.i  ?imadle  Bingraphie 
yniraJe;  and  H.  Eth6  in  Geiger  and  Kuhn's  urundthsdcr  iranisihn 
PhUologie,  ii.  There  are  English  translation^  of  the  BahtlriiMn  by 
E.  Rehatsck  (Benares.  1887)  and  Sorabji  FanJtjnii  (HkiiThbav.  iSgc^); 
of  SaiamdH  wa  Ab^  by  Edward  FiuGeral!  (itt«6.  wiihi  a  nouce 
d  Jfiml's  life);  of  YHiufwa  ZaTikha  by  R.  7  IL  (ihtTilh  (1881)  and 
A.  Rogers  (1892);  also  selections  in  English  I  v  F.  ILir'Trrnd  Davis, 
The  Persian  Mystics:  Jami  {190S).    (SeeaU    i  ) 

JAHIESON,  JOHN  (1759-1838),  Scottish  lexicographer,  son 
of  a  minister,  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  on  the  3rd  of  March  1759. 
He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University,  and  subsequently 
attended  classes  in  Edinburgh.  After  six  years*  theological 
study,  Jamicson  was  Uccnscd  to  preach  in  1789  and  became 
pastor  of  an  Anti-burgher  congregation  in  Forfar;  and  in  1797 
he  was  called  to  the  Anti-burgher  church  in  Nicolson  Street, 
Edinburgh.  The  union  of  the  Burgher  and  Anti-burgher  sections 
of  the  Secession  Church  in  1820  was  largely  due  to  his  exertions. 
He  retired  from  the  ministry  in  1830  and  died  in  Edinburgh 
on  the  1 2th  of  July  1838. 

Jamieson's  name  stands  at  the  head  of  a  tolerably  long  list  of 
works  in  the  Bibliotheca  britannica;  but  bv  far  his  most  important 
book  is  the  laborious  and  erudite  compilation,  best  described  by 
its  own  title-page:  An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  ScoUish  Lon^ 
guage;  iUustraiing  the  words  in  their  different  significations  by  examples 
from  Ancient  and  Modern  Writers;  shewing  their  Afintty  to  those  of 
other  Languages,  and  especially  the  Nortliem;  explaining  many  terms 
which  though  now  obsolete  in  England  were  formerly  common  to  both 
countries;  and  elucidating  National  Rites,  Customs  and  InstUutums  m 
their  Analog  to  those  of  other  nations;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Origin  of  the  ScoUish  Language.  This  appeared  in  a  vols., 
4to,  at  Edinburgh  in  1808,  followed  m  1825  by  a  Supplement,  in 
a  vols..  4to.  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  scholars  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  A  reviMKi  edition  by  Longroutr  and  Donaldson  was  usued 
in  1879-1887. 

JAHIESON,  ROBERT  (c,  x78o.i844)»  Scottish  antiquary,  was 
born  in  Morayshire.  In  1806  he  published  a  collection  of 
Popular  BaU4ds  and  Songs  from  Tradiiidn,  Hanuscripi  and 
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ScofcB  Editions,  Two  pleasing  lyrics  of  bis  own  were  included. 
Scott,  through  whose  assistance  he  received  a  government  post 
at  Edinburgh,  held  Jamicson  in  high  esteem  and  pointed  out 
his  skill  in  discovering  the  connexion  between  Scandinavian 
and  Scottish  legends.  Jamieson's  work  preserved  much  oral 
tradition  which  might  otherwise  have  been  lost.  He  was 
associated  with  Henry  Weber  and  Scott  in  Illustrations  of 
Narthem  Antiquities  (1814).  He  died  on  the  «4th  of  SeptenYfoer 
1844. 

JAM KHANDI,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Deccan  division 
of  Bombay,  ranking  as  one  of  the  southern  Mahratla  Jagirs. 
Area,  524  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  105,357;  estimated!  revenue, 
£37,000;  tribute,  £1300.  The  chief  is  a  Brahman  of  the 
Patwardhan  family.  Cotton,  wheat  and  millet  are  produced, 
andcotton  and  silk  cloth  are  manufactured,  though  not  exported. 
The  town  of  Jamkhamdi,  the  capital,  is  situated  68  m.  E.  of 
Kolhapur.   Pop.  (1901),  13,0^9. 

JAMMO,  or  JtTUiioo,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  in  Northecn  India,  on  the  riverTavi  (Ta-wi),  a  tributary 
of  the  Chenab.  Pop.  (1901),  36,130.  The  town  and  palace  stand 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river;  the  fort  overhangs  the  left 
bank  at  an  elevation  of  150  ft.  above  the  stream.  The  lofty 
whitened  walls  of  the  palace  and  citadel  present  a  striking 
appearance  from  the  surrounding  country.  Extensive  pleasure 
grounds  and  ruins  of  great  size  attest  the  former  prosperity  of 
the  city  when  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Rajput  dynasty  whose 
dominions  extended  into  the  plains  and  included  the  modern 
district  of  Siklkot.  It  was  afterwards  conquered  by  the  Sikhs, 
and  formed  part  of  Ranjtt  Singh's  dominions.  After  his  death 
it  was  acquired  by  Gulab  Singh  as  the  nucleus  of  his  dominions; 
to  which  the  British  added  Kashmir  in  1846.  It  is  connected 
with  Sialkot  in  the  Punjab  by  a  railway  16  m.  long.  In  1898  the 
town  was  devastated  by  a  fire,  which  destroyed  most  of  the 
public  offices. 

The  state  of  Jammu  proper,  as  opposed  to  Kashmir,  consists 
of  a  submonune  tract,  forming  the  upper  basin  of  the  Chenab. 
Pop.  (190X),  1,531,307,  showing  an  increase  of  5%  in  the  decade. 
A  land  settlement  has  recently  been  introduced  under  British 
sufkrvision. 

JAMNIA  {*Ianpla  or  'la/iPtta),  the  Greek  form  of  the  HcbreW 
name  Jabnccl — i.e.  "  God  causeth  to  build  "  (Josh.  xv.  11)— of 
Jabneh  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6),  the  modem  Arabic  Yebna,  a  town  of 
Palestine,  on  the  border  between  Dan  and  Judah,  situated  13  m. 
S.  of  JaflFa,  and  4  m.  E.  of  the  seashore.  The  modem  village 
stands  on  an  isolated  sandy  hillock,  surrounded  by  gardens 
with  olives  to  the  north  and  sand-dunes  to  the  west.  It  con- 
tains a  small  crusaders'  church,  now  a  mosque.  Jamnia 
bek>nged  to  the  Phih'stines,  and  Uzziah  of  Judah  is  said  to  have 
taken  it  (a  Chron.  xxvi.  6).  In  Maccabcan  times  Joseph  and 
Asarios  attacked  it  unsuccessfully  (r  Mace.  v.  55-62;  a  Mace, 
xii.  8  seq.  is  untrustworthy).  Alexander  Jannaeus  subdued  it,  and 
under  Pompey  it  became  Roman.  It  changed  hands  several 
times,  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvi.  a)  as  being  once  very 
populous,  and  in  the  Jewish  war  was  taken  by  Vespasian.  The 
population  was  mainly  Jewish  (Philo,  Leg.  ad  Gaium,  {  30),  and 
the  town  is  principally  famous  as  having  been  the  seat  of  the 
Sanhedrin  and  the  religious  centre  of  Judaism  from  a.d.  70  to 
135.  It  sent  a  bishop  to  Nicaea  in  325.  In  1144  a  crusaders' 
fortress  was  built  on  the  hill,  which  is  often  mentioned  under 
the  name  Ibclin.  There  was  also  a  Jabnccl  in  Lower  Galilee 
(Josh.  MX.  33),  called  later  Caphar  Yama,  the  present  village 
Yemma,  8  m.  S.  of  Tiberias;  and  another  fortress  in  Upper 
Galilee  was  named  Jamm'a  (josephus,  Vita,  37).  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  imify  these  two  Galilean  sites,  but  without 
success. 

JAMR0D.  a  fort  and  cantonment  in  India,  just  beyond  the 
border  of  Peshawar  district,  North-West  Frontier  Province, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  io|  m.  W.  of  Peshawar 
city,  with  whidi  it  is  connected  by  a  branch  railway.  It  was 
occupied  by  Hari  Singh,  Ran  jit  Singh's  commander  in  1836; 
but  in  April  1837  Dost  Mahommed  sent  a  body  of  Afghans  to 
attack  it.  The  Sikhs  gained  a  doubtful  victory,  with  the  loss  of 
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thdr  general.  During  the  miliUiy  operations  of  1878-79 
Jamnid  became  a  place  of  considerable  impoitance  as  the 
frontier  outpost  on  British  territory  towards  Afghanistan,  and 
it  was  also  the  base  of  operations  for  a  portion  of  the  Tirah 
campaign  in  1897-1898.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Khybcr 
RiBes,  and  the  collecting  station  for  the  Khyber  tolls.  Pop. 
(1901),  X848. 

JAMS  AND  JELUES.  In  the  article  Food  Preservation 
it  is  pointed  out  that  concentrated  sugar  solution  inhibits  the 
growth  ot  organisms  and  has,  therefore,  a  preservative  action. 
The  preparation  of  jams  and  jellies  is  based  upon  that  fact.  All 
fresh  and  succulent  fruit  contains  a  large  percentage  of  water, 
amounting  to  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  and  a  compara- 
tively small  proportion  of  sugar,  not  exceeding  as  a  rule  from 
10  to  1$%.  Such  fruit  is  naturally  liable  to  decomposition 
unless  the  greater  pr(^>oTtion  of  the  water  is  removed  or  the 
percentage  of  sugar  is  greatly  increased.  The  jams  and  jellies 
of  commerce  are  fruit  preserves  containing  so  much  added  sugar 
that  the  total  amount  of  sugar  forms  abota  two-thirds  of  the 
weight  of  the  articles.  AH  ordinary  edible  fnlit  can  be  and  is 
made  into  jam.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  pulped  and  stoned, 
sometimes  used  whole  and  unbroken;  oranges  are  sliced  or 
shredded.  For  the  preparation  of  jellies  only  certain  Imit  is 
suitable,  namely  such  as  contains  a  peculiar  material  which  on 
boiling  becomes  dissolved  and  on  cooling  solidifies  with  the 
formation  of  a  gelatinous  mass.  This  material,  often  called 
pectin,  occurs  mainly  in  comparatively  add  fruit  like  goose- 
berries, currants  and  apples,  and  is  almo^  absent  from  straw- 
berries and  raspberries.  It  is  chemically  a  member  of  the  group 
of  carbohydrates,  is  closely  allied  with  vegetable  gums  abun- 
dantly formed  by  certain  sea-weeds  and  mosses  (agar-agar  and 
Iceland  moss),  and  is  probably  a  mixture  of  various  pentoses. 
Pentoses  are  devoid  of  food-value,  but,  like  animal  gelatine, 
with  which  they  are  in  no  way  related,  can  form  vehicles  for 
food  material.  Some  degree  of  gelatinizalion  is  aimed  at  also 
in  jams;  hence  to  such  fruits  as  have  no  gelatinixing  power  an 
addition  of  apple  or  gooseberry  juice,  or  even  of  Icehnd  moss  or 
agar-agar,  is  made.    Animal  gelatin  is  very  rarely  used. 

The  art  of  jam  and  jelly  making  was  formerly  domestic,  but 
has  become  a  very  largp  branch  of  manufacture.  For  the 
production  of  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  conserve  the  boiling* 
down  must  be  carried  out  very  rapidly,  so  that  the  natural 
colour  of  the  fruit  shall  be  little  affected.  Considerable  experi- 
ence is  required  to  stop  at  the  right  point;  too  short  boiling 
leaves  an  excess  of  water^  leading  to  fermentation,  while  over- 
concentration  promotes  crystallization  of  the  sugar.  The 
manufactured  product  is  on  that  account,  as  a  rule,morc  xuiiform 
and  bright  than  the  domestic  article.  The  finish  of  the  boiling 
is  mostly  judged  b^y  rule  of  thumb,  but  in  some  scientifically 
conducted  factories  careful  thermometric  observation  is  em- 
ployed. Formerly  jams  and  jellies  consisted  of  nothing  but 
fruit  and  sugar;  now  starch-glucose  is  frequently  used  by 
manufacturers  as  an  ingredient.  This  permits  of  the  production 
of  a  slightly  more  aqueous  and  gelatinous  product,  alleged  also 
to  be  devoid  of  crystallizing  power,  as  compared  wltii  the  home- 
made article.  The  addition  of  starch-glucose  is  not  held  to  be 
an  adulteration.  Aniline  colours  are  very  frequently  used  by 
manufacturers  to  enhance  the  colour,  and  the  effect  of  an  excess 
of  water  is  sought  to  be  counteracted  by  the  addition  of  some 
salicylic  acid  or  other  preservative.  There  has  long  been,  and 
still  exists  to  some  extent,  a  popular  prejudice  in  favour  of  sugar 
obtained  from  the  sugar-cane  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
sugar-beet.  This  prejudice  is  absolutely  baseless,  and  enormous 
quantities  of  beet-sugar  are  used  in  the  boiling  of  jam.  Adul- 
teration in  the  gross  sense,  such  as  a  substantial  addition  of 
coarse  pulp,  like  that  of  turnips  or  mangolds,very  rarely  occurs; 
but  the  pulp  of  apple  and  other  cheap  fruit  is  often  admixed 
without  notice  to  the  purchaser.  The  use  of  colouring  matters 
and  preservatives  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  article 
Adulteration.  (O.  H.*) 

JANESVILLE,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Rock  County, 
Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Rock  river. 
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70  m.  S.W.  of  Milwaukee  and  90  ra.  N.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop. 
(1900),  13.185,  of  whom  2409  were  foreign-bom;  (igio 
census),  13.894.  It  b  served  by  the  Chicago  &  North-Westem 
and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  railways,  and  by  dcctric 
Knes  connecting  with  Madison  and  Bdoit,  Wis.,  and  Rockford, 
Illinois.  The  Rock  river  is  not  commercially  navigable  at  this 
point,  but  furnishes  valuable  water-power  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  The  city  is  picturesquely  situated  on  bluffs  above 
the  river.  Janesville  is  the  centre  of  the  tobacco  trade  of  the 
state,  and  has  various  manufacturies.  The  total  value  of  the 
city's  factory  product  in  1905  was  $3,846,038,  an  increase  of 
20-8  %  since  1900.  Its  public  buildings  Include  a  city  hall, 
court  house,  post  office,  city  hospital  and  a  public  b'brar>'-  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  school  for  the  blind,  opened  as  a  private  institu- 
tion in  1849  and  taken  over  by  the  state  in  1850,  the  first 
charitable  institution  controlled  by  the  state,  ranking  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  its  kind  in  tlie  United  Sutes.  The  first 
settlement  was  made  here  about  1834.  Janesville  was  named 
in  honour  of  Henry  F.  Janes,  an  early  settler,  and  was  chartered 
as  a  city  in  1853. 

JANETf  PAUL  (1823-1899),  French  philosophical  wriUr,  was 
bom  in  Paris  on  the  30th  oif  April  1823.  He  was  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  at  Bourges  (1845-1848)  and  Strassburg  (1848- 
1857), and  of  logic  at  thelyc^Louls-lc-Grand,  Paris  (1857-X864). 
In  1864  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the  moral  and 
political  sciences.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  books  and  articles 
upon  philosophy,  politics  and  ethics,  on  idealistic  lines  :  La 
Famillc,  Histoirc  de  la  philosophic  doM  VaiiliquiU  el  dam  U 
temps  modcrne,  Histoirc  de  la  science  poliliquc,  Philosophit  de  la 
Revolution  FratiQaise,  &c  They  are  not  characterized  by  much 
originality  of  thought.  In  philosophy  he  was  a  follower  of 
Victor  Cousin,  and  through  him  of  UegeL  His  principal  work 
in  this  line,  Thiorie  de  la  morale,  is  little  more  than  a  somewhat 
patronizing  reproduction  of  Kant.  He  died  in  October  1899. 

JANGIPUR,  or  Jahangirpur,  a  town  of  British  India,  in 
Murshidabad  district,  Bengal,  situated  on  the  Bhagirathi. 
Pop.  (iQoi),  10,921.  The  town  b  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Mogul  emperor  Jahangir.  During  the  eariy  years  of  British 
rule  it  was  an  important  centre  of  the  silk  trade,  and  the  site  of 
one  of  the  East  India  Company's  commercial  residencies.  Jongi- 
pur  is  now  best  known  as  the  toll  station  for  registering  all  the 
traffic  on  the  Bhagirathi.  The  number  of  boats  regbtcred 
annually  b  about  10.000. 

JANIN.  JULES  GABRIEL  (1S04-1874),  French  critic,  was  born 
at  St  £lienne  (Loire)  on  the  i6th  of  February  1804,  and  died 
near  Paris  on  tlie  19th  ot  June  1874.  His  father  was  a  lawyer,, 
and  he  was  well  educated,  first  at  St  £ticnnc,  and  then  at  the 
lycec  Louis-lc-Crand  in  Parb.  He  betook  himself  to  journalism 
very  early,  and  worked  on  the  Figaro,  the  Quotidicnne,  &c.,  until 
in  1830  he  became  dramatic  critic  of  the  Journal  des  Dibats. 
Long  before  thb,  however,  he  had  made  a  considerable  literary 
reputation,  for  which  indeed  his  strange  novel  VAtie  mort  ct  U 
Jcmme  gMtllolifiSc  (1829)  would  have  sufficed.  La  Conjession 
(1830),  which  followed,  was  less  remarkable  in  substance  but 
even  more  so  in  style;  and  in  Barnave  (1831)  he  attacked  the 
Orleans  family.  From  the  day,  however,  when  Janin  became 
the  theatrical  critic  of  the  Debals,  though  he  continued  to  write 
books  indefatigably,  be  was  to  most  Frenchmen  a  dramatic 
critic  and  nothing  more.  He  was  outrageously  inconsistent,  and 
judged  things  from  no  general  point  of  view  whatsoever,  though 
hb  judgment  was  usually  good-natured.  Few  journalbts  have 
ever  been  masters  of  a  more  attractive  fashion  of  saying  the  first 
thing  that  came  into  their  heads.  After  many  years  of  feuUleton 
writing  he  collected  some  of  his  articles  in  the  work  called 
Histoire  de  la  littSraJure  dramalique  en  France  (1853-1858),  which 
by  no  means  deserves  its  title.  In  1865  be  made  hb  first  attempt 
upon  the  Academy,  but  was  not  successfutttill  five  years  later. 
Meanwhile  he  had  not  been  content  with  \dsfcuillelotts,  written 
persistently  about  all  manner  of  things.  No  coe  was  more  in 
request  with  the  Paris  publishers  for  prefaces,  letterpress  to 
illustrated  books  and  such  trifles.   He  Uavelled  (picking  up  in 
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out  of  his  ymntys  a  curious  ivincUall,  4  country  houie  at  Lucca, 
in  a  lottery),  and  wrote  accounts  of  his  travels;  be  wrote  numer- 
ous talcs  and  novels,  and  composed  many  other  works,  of  which 
by  far  the  best  is  the  Pin  d'un  monde  et  du  neveu  de  Rameou 
(t86i),  in  which,  under  the  guise  of  a  sequel  to  Diderot's  master- 
piece, he  showed  his  great  familiarity  with  the  laU  i8th  century. 
He  married  in  1841 ;  his  wife  had  money,  and  he  was  always  in 
easy  circumstances.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  had 
many  quarrels,  notably  one  with  F£liz  Pyat  (1810-1889),  whom 
be  prosecuted  successfully  for  defamation  of  character.  For 
the  most  part  his  work  is  mere  improvisation,  and  has  few  ele- 
ments of  vitality  except  a  light  and  vivid  style.  His  (Euvres 
ekaisies  (la  vols.,  187 5-1878) were  edited  by  A.  de  la  Fitzelidre. 
A  study  on  lanin  with  a  bibliogrephy  was  published  by  A.  Pi6dag- 
ad  in  1874.  See  also  Sainte-Beuve.  Caustries  du  lutuU,  ii.  and  v., 
and  Guauve  Planche.  Portraits  littiraires, 

JAMISSARIBS  (corrupted  from  Turkish  yeni  chM,  new 
troops),  an  organised  military  force  constituting  until  1826  the 
standing  army  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  At  the  outset  of  her 
history  Turkey  possessed  00  standing  army.  All  Moslems 
capable  of  bearing  arms  served  as  a  kind  of  volunteer  yeomanry 
kiwwn  as  akinjis;  they  were  summoned  by  public  criers,  or,  if 
the  occasion  required  it,  by  secret  messengers.  It  Was  under 
Orkhan  that  a  regtilar  paid  army  was  first  organised:  the  soldiers 
were  known  as  yaya  or  piyadf.  The  result  was  unsatisfactory, 
as  the  Turcomans,  from  whom  these  troops  were  recruited,  were 
unaccustomed  to  fight  on  foot  or  to  submit  to  military  discipline. 
Accordingly  in  1330,  on  the  advice  of  Chend^r61i  Kara  Kbalil, 
the  system  known  as  devshumU  or  forced  levy,  was  adopted, 
whereby  a  certain  number  of  Christian  youths  (at  first  1000) 
were  every  year  taken  from  their  parents  and,  after  undergoing 
a  period  of  apprenticeship,  were  enrolled  as  yeni  chtri  or  new 
troops.  The  venerable  saint  Haji  Bektash,  founder  of  the  Bek- 
tashi  dervishes,  blessed  the  corps  and  promised  them  victory; 
he  remained  ever  after  the  patron  saint  of  the  janissaries. 

At  first  the  corps  was  exclusively '  recruited  by  the  forced  levy 
of  Christian  children,  for  which  purpose  the  officer  known  as 
toumaji-bashi^  or  head-keeper  of  the  cranes,  made  periodical 
tours  in  the  provinces.  The  fixed  organization  of  the  corps 
dates  only  from  Mahommed  II.,  and  iu  regulations  were  subse- 
quently modified  by  Suleiman  I.  In  early  days  all  Christians 
were  enrolled  indiscriminately;  later  those  from  Albania,  Bosnia 
and  Bulgaria  were  preferred.  The  recruits  while  serving  their 
apprenticeship  wf re  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  faith  by 
kkojas,  but  according  to  I>*0faS80&  (vii.  327)  they  wese  not  obliged 
to  become  Moslems. 

The  entire  corps,  commanded  by  the  aga  of  the  janissaries, 
was  known  as  the  <nak  (hearth);  it  was  divided  into  orlas  or 
units  of  varying  numbers;  the  oda  (room)  was  the  name  given  to 
the  barracks  in  which  the  janissaries  were  lodged.  There  were, 
after  the  reorganization  of  Suleiman  I.,  iq6  ortas  of  three  classes, 
viz.  the  jemaa$,  comprising  101  ortas,  the  baUuk,  61  ortas,  dnd 
the  fehbcHt  or  seimeth  34  ortas;  to  these  must  be  added  34  ortas 
of  ajami  or  apprentices.  The  strength  of  the  orta  varied  greatly, 
soflsetimes  being  as  low  as  100,  sometimes  rising  considerably 
beyond  its  nonunal  war  strength  of  500.  The  distinction 
between  the  different  classes  seems  to  have  been  principally  in 
name;  in  theory  the  jemaat,  or  yaya  beiler,  were  specially  charged 
with  the  duty  of  frontier-guards;  the  betdukt  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  as  the  saltan's  guards  and  of  keeping  the  sacred  banner 
in  their  custody. 

Until  the  accession  of  Mnrad  IIL  (1574)  the  total  effective 
of  the  janissaries,  including  the  ajami  or  apprentices,  did  not 
exceed  ao,ooo.  In  1582  inegularitios  in  the  mode  of  admission 
to  the  ranks  began.  Soon  parents  themselves  begged  to  have 
their  childfea  enrolled,  so  great  were  the  privileges  attaching 
to  the  corps;  later  the  privilege  of  enlistment  was  restricted  to 
the  children  or  relatives  of  former,  janissaries;  eventually  the 
tegoktions  were  much  relaxed,  and  any  person  was  admitted, 
only  ncgrees  being  excluded.  In  1591  the  ojak  numbered 
48,688  men.  Under  Ibrahim  (1640-1648)  it  was  reduced  by 
Kara  Mustafa  to  17,000;  but  it  soon  rose  again,  and  at  the 
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accession  of  Mahommed  IV.  (164^,  the  acCession-bakshish  was 
distributed  to  50,000  janissaries.  During  the  war  of  1683-^1698 
the  rules  for  admission  were  suspended,  30,000  recruits  being 
received  at  one  time,  and  the  effective  of  the  corps  rising  to 
70,000;  about  1805  it  numbered  DKure  than  ixa,ooo;  it  went 
on  increasing  until  the  destruction  of  the  janissaries,  when  it 
reached  135,000. .  It  would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
these  are  the  numbers  figuring  on  the  pay-sheets,  and  that  they 
doubtless  largely  exceed  the  total  of  the  men  actually  serving  in 
the  ranks. 

Promotion  to  the  rank  of  warrant  ofiScer  was  obtained  by 
long  or  distingiiisbed  service;  it  was  by  seniority  up  to  the  rank 
of  odahaski,  but  odabashis  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ckorbt^i 
(commander  of  an  orta)  solely  by  selection.  Janissaries  advanced 
in  their  own  orta,  which  they  left  only  to  assume  the  command  of 
another.  Ortas  remained  permanently  stationed  in  the  fortress 
towns  in  which  they  were  in  garrison,  being  displaced  in  time  of 
peace  only  when  some  violent  animosity  broke  out  between  two 
companies.  There  were  usually  12  in  garrison  at  Belgrade, 
14  at  Khotin,  x6  at  Widdin,  20  at  Bagdad,  &c.  The  commander 
was  frequently  changed.  A  new  chorbaji  was  usually  appointed 
to  the  command  of  an  orta  stationed  at  a  frontier  post;  he  was 
then  transferred  elsewhere,  so  that  iiv  course  of  time  he  passed 
through  different  provinces. 

In  time  of  peace  the  janissary  received  no  pay.  At  first  his 
war  pay  was  limited  to  one  aspre  per  diem,  but  it  was  eventually 
raised  to  a  minimum  of  three  aspres,  while  veterans  received  as 
much  as  29  aspres,  and  retired  officers  from  30  to  120.  The  aga 
received  24,000  piastres  per  annum;  the  ordinary  pay  of  a 
commander  was  120  aspres  per  diem.  The  aga  and  several  of 
his  subordinates  received  a  percentage  of  the  pay  and  allowance 
of  the  troops;  they  also  inherited  the  property  of  deceased 
janissaries.  Moreover,  the  officers  profited  largely  by  retaining 
the  names  of  dead  or  fictitioiis  janissaries  on  the  pay-rolls. 
Rations  of  mutton,  bread  and  candles  were  furnished  by  the 
government,  the  supply  of  rice,  butter  and  vegetables  being  at 
the  charge  of  the  commandant.  'The  rations  would  have  .been 
entirely  inadequate  if  the  janissaries  had  not  been  allowed, 
contrary  to  the  regulations,  to  pursue  different  callings,  such  as 
those  of  baker,  butcher,  glazier,  boatman,  &c  At  first  the 
janissaries  bore  no  other  distinctive  mark  save  the  white  felt 
cap.  Soon  the  red  cap  with  gold  embroidery  was  substituted. 
Later  a  uniform  was  introduced,  of  which  the  distinctive  mark 
was  less  the  colour  than  the  cut  of  the  coat  and  the  shape  of  the 
head-dress  and  turban.  The  only  distinction  in  the  costume  of 
commanding  officers  was  in  the  colour  of  their  boots,  those  of 
the  beuluks  being  red  while  the  others  were  yellow;  subordinate 
officers  wore  black  boots. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  janissaries,  which  were  very 
eariy  infringed,  were  as  follows:  implicit  obedience  to  their 
officers;  perfect  accord  and  union  among  themselves;  abstinence 
from  luxury,  extravagance  and  practices  unseemly  for  a  soldier 
and  a  brave  man;  observance  of  the  rules  of  Haji  Bektash  and 
of  the  religious  law;  exclusion  from  the  ranks  of  all  save  those 
properly  levied;  special  rules  for  the  infliction  of  the  death- 
penalty;  promotion  to  be  by  seniority;  janissaries  to  be 
admonisheid  or  ptmished  by  their  own  officers  only;  the  infirm 
and  unfit  to  be  pensioned;  janissaries  were  not  to  let  their 
beards  grow,  not  to  marry,  nor  to  leave  their  barracks,  nor  to 
engage  in  trade;  but  were  to  spend  their  time  in  drill  and  in 
practising  the  arts  of  war. 

In  time  of  peace  the  state  supplied  no  arms,  and  the  janissaries 
on  service  in  the  capital  were  armed  only  with  clubs;  they  were 
forbidden  to  carry  any  arm  save  a  cutlass,  the  only  exception 
being  at  the  frontier-posta.  In  time  of  war  the  janissaries 
provided  their  own  arms,  and  these  might  be  any  which  took 
their  fancy.  However,  thfcy  were  induced  by  rivabry  to  procure 
the  best  obtainable  and  to  keep  them  in  perfect  order.  The 
banner  of  the  janissaries  was  of  white  silk  on  which  verses  from 
the  Koran  were  embroidered  in  gold.  This  banner  was  planted 
beside  the  aga's  tent  in  camp,  with  four  other  fiags  in  red  cases, 
and  his  three  horse-tails.    Each  orta  bad  its  flag,  half-red  and 
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halfydlow,  pbced  before  the  tent  of  it»  commOaider.  Each 
orta  had  two  or  thcee  great  caldroas  used  for  boiling  the  soup 
and  pilaw;  these  were  under  the  guard  of  subordinate  officer. 
A  particular  superstition  attached  to  them:  if  they  were  lost 
in  battle  all  the  officers  were  disgraced,  and  the  orta  was  no 
longer  allowed  to  parade  with  its  caldrons  in  public  ceremonies. 
The  janissaries  were  stationed  in  most  of  the  guard-houses  of 
Constantinople  and  other  large  towns.  No  sentries  were  on 
duty,  but  rounds  were  sent  out  two  or  three  times  a  day.  It  was 
customary  for  the  sultan  or  the  grand  vizier  to  bestow  largess  on 
an  orta  which  they  might  visit. 

The  janissaries  conducted  themselves  with  extreme  violence 
and  brutality  towards  civilians.  They  extorted  money  from 
them  on  every  possible  pretext:  thus,  it  was  their  duty  to  sweep 
the  streets  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  barracks,  but  they 
forced  the  civilians,  especially  if  rayas,  to  perform  this  task  or 
to  pay  a  bribe.  They  were  themselves  subject  to  severe  corporal 
punishments;  if  these  were  to  take  place  publicly  the  ojak  was 
first  asked  for  its  consent. 

At  first  a  source  of  strength  to  Turkey  as  being  the  only  well- 
organized  and  disciplined  force  in  the  country,  the  janissaries 
soon  became  its  bane,  thanks  to  their  lawlessness  and  exactions. 
One  frequent  means  of  exhibiting  their  discontent  was  to  set 
fire  to  Constantinople;  140  such  fires  are  said  to  have  been 
caused  daring  the  28  years  of  Ahmed  IXL's  reign.  The  janis- 
saries were  at  all  times  distinguished  for  their  want  of  respect 
towards  the  sultans;  their  outbreaks  were  never  duo  to  a  real 
desire  for  reforms  of  abuses  or  of  misgovemment.but  were  solely 
caused  to  obtain  the  downfall  of  some  obnoxious  minister. 

The  first  recorded  revolt  of  the  janissaries  is  in  1443,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  second  accession  of  Mahommed  II.,  when  they 
broke  into  rebellion  at  Adrianople.  A  similar  revolt  happened 
at  his  death,  when  Bayazid  II.  was  forced  to  yield  to  their 
demands  and  thus  the  custom  of  the  accession-bakshish  was 
established;  at  the  end  of  his  reign  it  was  the  janissaries  who 
forced  Bayazid  to  summon  Prince  Selim  and  to  hand  over  the 
reins  of  power  to  him.  During  the  Persian  campaign  of  Selim  I. 
they  mutinied  more  than  once.  Under  Osmanll.  their  disorders 
reached  their  greatest  height  and  led  to  the  dethronement  and 
min^der  of  the  sultan.  It  would  be  tedious  to  recall  all  their  acts 
of  insubordination.  Throughout  Turkish  history  they  were  made 
use  of  as  instruments  by  unscrupulous  and  ambitious  statesmen, 
and  in  the  17th  century  they  had  become  a  praetorian  guard  in 
the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  Sultan  Selim  III.  in  despair 
endeavoured  to  organize  a  properly  drilled  and  disciplined  force, 
onder  the  name  of  nizam-i-jedid,  to  take  their  place;  for  some 
time  the  janissaries  regarded  this  attempt  in  sullen  silence;  a 
curious  detail  is  that  Napoleon's  ambassador  Sebastian!  strongly 
dissuaded  the  sultan  from^taking  this  step.  Again  serving  as 
tools,  the  janissaries  dethroned  Selim  IIL  and  obtained  the 
abolition  of  the  ntzam-i^jedid.  But  after  the  successful  revo- 
lution of  Bairakdar  Pasha  of  Widdin  the  new  troops  were  re- 
established and  drilled:  the  resentment  of  the  janissaries  ros<i  to 
such  a  height  that  they  attacked  the  grand  vizier's  house,  and 
after  destroying  it  marched  against  the  sultan's  palace.  They 
were  repulsed  by  cannon,  losing  600  men  in  the  affair  (1806). 
But  such  was  the  excitement  and  alarm  caused  at  Constantinople 
that  the  nizam-i-jedid,  or  sekbatts  as  they  were  now  called,  bad 
to  be  suppressed.  During  the  next  20  years  the  misdeeds  and  tur- 
bulence of  the  janissaries  knew  no  bounds.  Sultan  Mahmud  II., 
powerfully  impressed  by  their  violence  and  lawlessness  at  his 
accession,  and  with  the  example  of  Mehemet  Ali's  method  of 
suppressing  the  Mamhikes  before  his  eyes,  determined  to  rid 
the  state  of  this  scourge;  long  biding  his  time,  in  1825  he  decided 
to  form  a  corps  of  regular  drilled  tro<^  known  as  eshkenjis.  A 
fet$a  was  obtained  from  the  Shcikh-ul-Islam  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  Moslems  to  acquire  military  science.  The 
imperial  decree  announcing  the  formation  of  the  new  tro<^  was 
promulgated  at  a  grand  council,  and  the  high  digniuriea  present 
(including  certain  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  janissaries  who 
concurred)  undertook  to  comply  with  its  provisions.  But  the 
janissaries  rose  in  revolt,  and  on  the  xoth  of  June  1826,  began 
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to  collect  on  the  Et  Meidan  square  at  Constantinople;  at  mid- 
night they  attacked  the  house  of  the  aga  of  janissaries,  and, 
finding  he  had  made  good  his  escape,  proceeded  to  overturn  the 
caldrons  of  as  many  ortas  as  they  could  find,  thus  forcing  the 
troops  of  those  ortas  to  join  the  insurrection.  Then  they  pillaged 
and  robbed  throughout  the  town.  Meanwhile  the  government 
was  collecting  its  forces;  the  ulema,  consulted  by  the  sultan, 
gave  the  following  fetva:  "  If  unjust  and  violent  men  attack 
their  brethren,  fight  against  the  aggressors  and  send  them  before 
their  natural  judge  I "  On  this  the  sacred  standard  of  the 
prophet  was  unfurled,  and  war  was  formally  declared  againu 
these  disturbers  of  order.  Cannon  were  brought  against  the  £t 
Meidan,  which  was  surrounded  by  troops.  Ibrahim  Aga,  known 
as  Kara  Jehennum,  the  commander  of  the  artillery,  made  a  last 
appeal  to  the  janissaries  to  surrender;  they  refused,  and  fire  was 
opened  upon  them.  Such  as  escaped  were  shot  down  as  they 
fled;  the  barracks  where  many  found  refuge  were  burnt;  those 
who  were  taken  prisoner  were  brought  before  the  grand  vizier 
and  hanged.  Before  many  days  were  over  the  corps  had  ceased 
to  exist,  and  the  janissaries,  the  glory  of  Turkey's  early  days  and 
the  scourge  of  the  country  for  the  last  two  centuries,  had  passed 
for  ever  from  the  page  of  her  history. 

See  M.  d'Ohsson«  Tableaux  de  V empire  ottoman  (Paris,  1787- 
1820):  Ahmed  Vcfyk,  Lekji-i-osmanii  (Constantinople.  1290-1874); 
A.  Dj^vad  Bey,  £lat  miiitaire  ottoman  (Constantinople,  1885). 

JANIUAY,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Uoilo,  Panay,  Philippine 
Islands,  on  the  Suague  river,  about  so  m.  W.N.W.  of  Iloilo,  the 
capital.  Pop.  (1903),  27,399,  including  Lambfinao  (6661) 
annexed  to  Janiuay  in  1903.  The  town  commands  delightful 
views  of  mountain  and  valley  scenery.  An  excellent  road 
connects  it  with  Pototan,  about  10  m.  E.  The  surrounding 
country  is  hilly  but  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  producing  rice, 
sugar,  tobacco,  vegetables  (for  the  Iloilo  market),  hemp  and 
Indian  com.  The  women  weave  and  sell  beautiful  fabrics  of 
pina,  silk,  cotton  and  abaca.  The  language  is  Panay- Visayan. 
Janiuay  was  founded  in  1578;  it  was  first  established  in  the 
mountains  and  was  subsequently  removed  to  its  present  site. 

JANJIRA,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Konkan  division  of 
Bombay,  situated  along  the  coast  among  the  spurs  of  the 
Western  Ghats,  40  m.  S.  of  Bombay  city.  Area,  324  sq.  ra. 
Pop.  (1901),  85,414,  showing  an  increase  of  4%  in  the  decade. 
The  estimated  revenue  is  about  £37iOOo;  there  is  no  tribute. 
The  chief,  whose  title  is  Nawab  Sahib,  b  by  descent  a  Sidi  or 
Abyssinian  Mahommedan;  and  his  ancestors  were  for  many 
generations  admirals  of  the  Mahommedan  rulers  of  the  Deccan. 
The  sute,  populaHy  known  as  Habsan  (» Abyssinian),  did  not 
come  under  direct  subordination  to  the  British  until  187a  It 
supplies  sailors  and  fishermen,  and  also  firewood,  to  Bombay, 
with  which  it  is  in  reguhir  communication  by  steamer. 

The  Nawab  of  Janjira  is  also  chief  of  the  state  of  Jafasabao 

JAN  MAYEN,  an  arctic  island  between  Greenland  and  the 
north  of  Norway,  about  71''  N.  8**  W.  It  is  34  m.  k}ng  and  g  in 
greatest  bneadth,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  narrow 
isthmus.  The  island  is  of  volcanic  formation  and  mountainous, 
the  highest  summit  being  Beerenberg  in  the  north  (8350  ft.). 
Volcanic  eruptions  have  been  observed.  Glaciers  are  fully 
developed.  Henry  Hudson  discovered  the. island  in  1607  and 
called  it  Hudson's  Tutches  or  Touches.  Thereafter  it  waa 
several  times  observed  by  navigators  who  successively  claimed 
its  discovery  and  renamed  it.  Thus,  in  161 1  or  the  following 
year  whalers  from  HuU  named  it  Trinity  Island;  in  1612  Jean 
Vrolicq,  a  French  whaler,  called  it  lie  de  Richelieu;  and  in  16 14 
Joris  Carolus  named  one  of  its  proroontc»-ies  Jan  Meys  Hoek 
after  the  captain  of  one  of  his  ships.  The  present  name  of  the 
bland  is  derived  from  this,  the  claim  of  its  discovery  by  a  Dutch 
navigator,  Jan  Mayen,  in  x6ii,  being  unsupporUble.  The 
island  is  not  permanently  inhabited,  but  has  been  frequently 
visited  by  explorers,  sealers  and  whalers;  and  an  Austrian 
station  for  scientific  observations  was  maintained  here  for  a 
year  in  1882- 1883.  During  this  period  a  meaA  tcmpcratuee  of 
27-8**  F.  was  recorded. 
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lAmBK,OIMUnLIUf  (zs8S'i638),  bishop  of  Ypies,  and  father 
of  the  rcH^ous  revival  known  as  Jansenism,  was  bom  of  humble 
CatJiotic  parentage  at  Accoy  in  Uie  province  of  Utrecht  on  the 
sSth  of  October  1585.  In  i6os  he  entered  the  university  of 
Louvain,  then  in  the  throes  of  a  violent  conflict  between  the 
Jesuit,  or  scholastic,  party  and  the  foUowera  of  Michael  Baius, 
iriw  swore  by  St  Augustine.  Jansen  ended  by  attaching  himself 
strongly  to  the  latter  party,  and  presently  made  a  momentous 
friendship  with  a  like-minded  fdlow-student,  Du  Vergier  de 
Q^iuranne,  afterwards  abbot  of  Saint  Cyran.  After  taking  his 
degree  he  went  to  Paris,  partly  to  recruit  his  health  by  a  change 
of  scene,  partly  to  study  Greek.  Eventually  he  joined  Du 
Vergier  at  his  country  home  near  Bayonne,  and  spent  some  years 
frarhing  at  the  bishop's  college.  All  his  spare  time  was  spent 
in  studying  the  early  Fathers  with  Du  Vergier,  and  laying  plans 
for  a  reformation  erf  the  Church.  In  1616  he  returned  to  Louvain, 
to  take  charge  of  the  college  of  St  Pulcheria,  a  hostel  for  Dutch 
students  of  theology.  Pupils  foimd  him  a  somewhat  choleric 
and  exacting  master  and  academic  society  a  great  recluse. 
However,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  university's  resistance 
CO  the  Jesuits;  for  these  bad  established  a  theological  school  of 
their  own  in  Louvain,  which  was  proving  a  formidable  rival  to 
the  official  faculty  of  divinity.  In  the  hope  of  repressing  their* 
encroachments,  Jansen  was  sent  twice  to  Madrid,  in  1624  and 
1626;  the  second  time  he  narrowly  escaped  the  Inquisition.  He 
warmly  supported  the  Catholic  missionary  bishop  of  Holland, 
Rovcnius,  in  his  contests  with  the  Jesuits,  who  were  trying  to 
evangelize  that  country  without  regard  to  the  bishop's  wishes. 
He  also  crossed  swords  more  than  once  with  the  Dutch  Presby- 
terian champion,  Voetius,  still  remembered  for  his  attacks  on 
Descartes.  Antipathy  to  the  JesuiU  brought  Jansen  no  nearer 
Protestantism;  on  the  contrary,  he  yearned  to  beat  these  by 
their  own  weapons,  chiefly  by  showing  them  that  Catholics 
could  interpret  the  Bible  in  a  manner  quite  as  mystical  and 
pietistic  as  theirs.  This  became  the  great  object  of  his  lectures, 
wben  he  was  appbinted  regius  professor  of  scriptural  interpret 
tmtion  at  Louvain  in  1630.  Still  more  was  it  the  object  of  his 
AmgttsUmus,  a  bulky  treatise  on  the  theology  of  St  Augustine, 
barely  finished  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Preparing  it  had  been 
his  chief  occupation  ever  since  he  went  back  to  Louvain.  But 
Jansen,  as  he  said,  did  not  mean  to  be  a  school-pedant  all  his 
life;  and  there  were  moments  when  he  dreamed  pditical  dreams. 
He  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  Belgium  should  throw  off  the 
Spanish  yoke  and  become  an  independent  Catholic  republic  on 
the  model  of  Protestant  Holland.  These  ideas  became  known 
to  his  Spanish  ruins,  and  to  assuage  them  he  wrote  a  i^ilippic 
called  the  Mars  gaUicus  (1635),  a  violent  attack  on  French 
ambitions  generally,  and  on  Richelieu's  indifference  to  inter- 
national Catholic  Interests  in  particular.  The  Mars  gaUieus 
did  not  do  much  to  help  Jansen's  friends  in  France,  but  it 
more  than  appeased  the  wrath  of  Madrid  With  Jansen  himself; 
in  1636  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Ypres.  Within  two  jrears  he 
was  cut  off  by  a  sudden  illness  on  the  0th  of  May  1638;  the 
Augusimus,  the  book  of  his  life,  wks  published  posthumously  in 
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Full  details  as  to  Jansen's  career  will  be  found  in  Reuchlin's 
CtscUdUe  von  Port  Royal  (Hamburg,  1 839),  vol.  L  See  also  Jansindus 
by  the  Abbte  Callawaert  and  Nols  (Louvain.  1893).  (St  C.) 

JAMSBWISM,  the  religious  principles  laid  down  by  Cornelius 
Jansen  in  hit  AugusHwis,  This  was  simply  a  digest  of  the  teach- 
In^of  St  Augustine,  drawn  up  with  a  special  eye  to  the  needs  of 
the  17th  century.  In  Jansen's  (^nnion  the  church  was  suffering 
from  three  evils.  The  official  scholastic  theology  was  anything 
but  evangelicaL  Having  set  out  to  embody  the  mysteries  of 
faith  in  human  language,  it  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  excellence 
of  its  own  methods',  language  proved  too  strong  for  mystery. 
Theology  sank  into  a  branch  of  dialectic;  whatever  would  not  fit 
in  wfth  a logicalforan^ waacaat  aside  as  useless.  But  average 
human  nature  does  not  take  kindly  to  a  syllogism,  and  theology 
md  ceased  to  have  any  appreciable  infltience  on  popular  religion. 
Sbnple  toula  found  their  spiritual  pasture  in  little  mincing  "  devo- 
Ooos  ";  while  robuster  minds  built  np  for  themselvca  «  ftatnral 
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moralistic  religion,  quite  as  dose  to  Epictetus  as  to  Christianity. 
All  these  three  evils  were  attacked  by  Jansen.  As  against  the 
theologians,  he  urged  that  in  a  spiritual  religion  experience,  not 
reason,  must  be  our  guide.  As  against  the  stoical  self -sufficiency 
of  the  moralists,  he  dwelt  on  the  helplessness  of  man  and  h^ 
dependence  on  his  maker.  As  against  the  ceremonialists,  he 
maintained  that  no  amount  of  church-going  will  save  a  man, 
unless  the  love  of  God  is  in  him.  But  this  capacity  for  tore  no 
one  can  give  himself.  If  he  is  bora  without  the  relig^us  instinct, 
he  can  cmly  receive  it  by  going  through  a  process  of  "  convert 
sion."  And  whether  God  converts  this  man  or  that  depends  on 
his  good  pleasure.  Thus  Jansen's  theories  of  conversion  melt 
into  predestination;  although,  in  doing  so,  they  omewhat 
modify  its  grimness.  Even  for  the  worst  miscreant  there  is 
hope— for  who  can  say  but  that  God  may  yet  think  fit  to  convert 
hiin?  Jansen's  thoughts  went  back  every  moment  to  his  two 
spiritual  heroes,  St  Augustine  and  St  Paul,  each  of  i^om  had 
been  "  the  chieif  of  siniten." 

Such  doctrines  have  a  marked  analogy  to  those  of  Calvin;  but 
in  many  ways  Jansen  differed  widely  from  the  Protestants.  He 
vehemently  rejected  their  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith;  con*> 
version  might  be  instantaneous,  but  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  a 
long  and  gradual  process  of  justification.  Secondly,  akhoagh 
the  one  thing  necessary  in  religion  was  a  personal  relation  of 
the  human  soul  to  ita  maker,  Jansen  held  that  that  relation 
was  only  possible  in  and  through  the  Roman  Church.  Herein 
he  was  following  Augustine,  who  had  managed  to  couple  together 
a  high  theory  of  church  authority  and  sacramental  grace  widi  a 
stron^y  personal  religion.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  17th 
century  were  not  those  of  the  sth;  and  Jansen  landed  his  follow- 
ers in  an  inextricable  confusion.  What  were  they  to  do,  when 
the  outward  church  said  one  thing,  and  the  inward  voice  said 
another?  Some  time  went  by^  however,  before  the  two  authori* 
ties  came  into  open  conflict.  Jansen's  ideas  were  popularized  in 
France  by  his  friend  Du  Vergier,  abbot  of  St  Cyran;  and  he 
dwelt  niainly  on  the  practical  side  of  the  matter^-on  the  necessity 
of  conversion  and  love  of  (jod,  as  the  basis  of  the  religious  life. 
This  bnnight  him  into  coiiflict  with  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  acctised 
of  giving  absolution  much  too  ea^y,  without  any  serious  inquiry 
Into  the  dispositions  of  their  penitent.  His  views  are  expounded 
atlength  by  his  disciple^  Antoine  Araauld,  in  a  book  on  Prequeni 
Communion  (1643).  This  book  was  the  first  manifestation  of 
Jansenism  to  the  general  public  in  France,  and  raised  a  violent 
storm.  But  many  divines  supported  Amauld;  and  no  offidal 
action  was  taken  against  his  party  till  1649.  In  that  year  the 
Paris  University  condemned  five  -  pn^xwtions  from  Jansen's 
A  ugusimus,  all  relative  to  predestination.  This  censure,  backed 
by  the  signatures  of  eighty-five  bishops,  was  sent  up  to  Rome  for 
endorsem^t;  and  in  1653  Pope  Innocent  X«  declared  all  five 
propositions  heretkaL 

This  decree  placed  the  Jansenists  between  two  fires;  for 
although  the  fiVe  propositions  only  represented  one  side  of 
Jansen's  teaching,  it  was  recognized  by  both  parties  that  the 
whole  question  was  to  be  fou^t  out  on  this  issue.  Under  the 
leadership  of  ArnauM,  who  came  of  a  great  family  of  lawyers, 
the  Jansenists  accordingly  took  refuge  in  a  series  of  legal  tactics. 
Firstly,  they  denied  tl^t  Jansen  had  meant  the  propositions  Sn 
the  sense  condemned.  Alexander  VII.  replied  (1656)  that  his 
predecessor  had  condemned  them  in  the  sense  intended  by  their 
author.  Arnauld  retorted  that  the  church  might  be  infaUible 
in  abstract  questions  of  theology;  but  as  to  what  was  pasting 
through  an  author's  mind  it  knew  no  more  than  any  one  else. 
However,  the  French  government  supported  the  pope.  In 
1656  Amauld  was  deprived  of  his  degree,  in  spite  <k  Pascal's 
Prmncial  Letters  (1656-1657),  begun  in  an  attempt  to  save  him 
(see  Pascal;  Casttzstry).  In  1661  a  formulary,  or  solemn 
renxmdation  of  Jansen,  was  imposed  on  all  his  suspected 
followers;  those  who  would  not  sign  it  went  into  hiding,  or 
to  the  Bastille.  Peaoe  was  only  restored  under  Clement  IX. 
ifk  1669. 

This  peace  was  treated  by  Jansenist  writers  as  a  triumph; 
really  it  was  the  beginning  of  their  down^.    They  hodaet  out 
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to  refonn  the  Church  of  Rome;  they  ended  by  having  to  fight 
hard  for  a  doubtftil  foothold  within  it.  Even  that  foothold  soon 
gave  way.  Louis  XIV.  was  a  fanatic  for  uniformity,  civil  and 
religious;  the  last  thing  he  was  likely  to  tolerate  was  a  handful 
of  eccentric  recluses,  who  believed  themselves  to  be  in  spedal 
touch  with  Heaven,  and  therefore  might  at  any  moment  set  their 
conscience  up  against  the  law.  During  the  lifetime  of  his  oousin, 
Madame  de  Longueville,  the  great  protectress  of  the  Jansenists, 
Louis  stayed  his  hand;  on  her  death  (1679)  the  reign  of  severity 
began.  That  summer  Amauld,  who  had  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  hiding,  was  forced  to  leave  Prance  for  good, 
i  Six  years  later  he  was  joined  in  exile  oy  Pasquier  Quesnel 
who  succeeded  him  as  leader  ol  the  party.  Long  before  his 
flight  from  France  Quesnel  had  published  a  devotional  commen- 
tary— Riflexums  morales  stir  U  Nomeau  resteffMn/— which  had 
gone  through  many  editions  without  exdting  official  suspicion. 
But  in  1695  Louis  Antoine  de  Noailles,  bishop  of  Ch&lons,  was 
made  archbishop  of  Paris.  He  was  known  to  be  very  hostile  to 
the  Jesuits,  and  at  Ch&lons  had  more  than  opce  expressed 
official  approval  of  Quesnel's  RtjUxions.  So  the  Jesuit  party 
determined  to  wreck  archbishop  and  book  at  the  same  time. 
The  Jansenists  played  into  their  hands  by  suddenly  raising  (1701) 
in  the  Paris  divinity  school  the  question  whether  it  was  necessary 
to  accept  the  condemnation  of  Jansen  with  interior  assent,  or 
whether  a  "  respectful  silence  "  was  enough.  Very  soon  ecclesi- 
astical France  was  in  a  blaze.  In  1703  Louis  XIV.  wrote  to 
Pope  Clement  XL,  proposing  that  they  should  take  joint  action 
to  make  an  end  of  Jansenism  for  ever.  Clement  replied  in  1705 
with  a  bull  condemning  respectful  sil^ce.  This  measure  only 
whetted  Louis's  appetite.  He  was  growing  old  and  increasingly 
superstitious;  the  affairs  of  his  realm  were  going  from  bad  to 
worse;  he  became  frenziedly  anxious  to  propitiate  the  wrath  of 
his  maker  by  making  war  on  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  In  1 7  x  x 
he  asked  the  pope  for  a  second,  and  still  stronger  bull,  that 
would  tear  up  Jansenism  by  the  roots.  The  pope's  choice  of  a 
book  to  condemn  fell  on  Quesnel's  Rifiexions;  in  17x3  appeared 
the  bull  Unigemius,  anathematizing  no  less  than  one-hundred- 
and-one  of  its  propositions.  Indeed,  in  his  zeal  against  the 
Jansenists  the  pope  condemned  various  practices  in  no  way 
peculiar  to  thdr  party;  thus,  for  instance,  many  orthodox 
Catholics  were  ex^perated  at  the  heavy  blow  he  dealt  at  popular 
Bible  reading.  Hence  the  bull  met  with  much  opposition  from 
Archbishop  de  Noailles  and  others  who  did  not  call  themselves 
Jansenists.  In  the  midst  of  the  conflict  Louis  XIV.  died 
(September  17x5);  but  the  frecthinking  duke  of  Orleans,  who 
succeeded  him  as  regent,  continued  after  some  wavering  (o 
support  the  bulL  Thereupon  four  bishops  appealed  against  it 
to  a  general  council;  and  the  country  became  divided  into 
*•  appellants  "  and  "  acceptants "  (.X7X7).  The  regent's  disrepu- 
table minister.  Cardinal  Dubois,  patched  up  an  abortive  truce  in 
1720,  but  the  appellants  promptly  "  re-appealed  "  against  it. 
During  the  next  ten  years,  however,  they  were  slowly  crushed, 
and  in  X730  the  Umgeniius  was  proclaimed  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Uw  of  France.  This  led  to  a  great  quarrel  with  the  judges, 
who  were  intensely  Galilean  in  spirit  (see  Galucanism),  and  had 
alwa3rs  regarded  the  Unigenitus  as  a  triumph  of  ultramontanisnL 
The  quarrel  dragged  ixKiefinitely  on  through  the  i8th  century, 
though  the  questions  at  issue  weto  really  constitutional  and 
political  rather  than  religious. 

Meanwhile  the  most  ardent  Jansenists  had  followed  (Quesnel 
to  Holland.  Here  they  met  with  a  warm  welcome  from  the 
Dutch  Catholic  body,  which  had  always  been  in  dose  sympathy 
with  Jansenism,  although  withont  regarding  itself  as  formally 
pledged  to  the  A  ugustinus.  But  it  had  broken  loose  from  Rome 
in  1702,  and  was  now  organizing  itself  into  an  Independent 
church  (see  Utrecst).  The  Jansenists  who  remained  in  France 
bad  meanwhile  fallen  on  evil  days.  Persecution  usually  begets 
hysteria  in  its  victims;  and  the  more  extravagant  members  of  the 
party  were  far  advanced  on  the  road  which  leads  to  apocalyptic 
prophecy  and  "speaking  with  tongues."  About  X7a8  the 
"  miracles  of  St  Mfidard  "  became  the  talk  of  Paris.  This  was 
the  cemetery  where  was  buried  Francois  de  P4ris,  a  young 
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Jansenist  deacon  of  singularly  holy  life,  and  a  pexfervid  opponent 
of  the  Unigenitus.  All  sorts  of  miraculous  cures  were  believed 
to  have  been  worked  at  his  tomb,  until  the  government  dosed 
the  cemetery  in  x  732.    This  gave  rise  to  the  famous  epigram: 

De  par  U  rot,  difense  d  Dieu 

DeJairB  mirdeU  m  c$  lieu. 

On  the  mlrades  soon  followed  the  rise  of  the  so-called  Coovul- 
sjonaries.  These  worked  themidves  up,  mainly  by  the  use  of 
frightful  self-tortures,  faito  a  state  of  frenzy,  in  which  they 
prophesied  and  cured  diseases.  They  were  eventually  dlsowi^ 
by  the  more  reputable  Jansenists,  and  were  severely  repressed 
by  the  poh'ce.  But  in  1772  they  were  still  important  enough  for 
Diderot  to  enter  the  fidd  against  them.  Meanwhile  genuine 
Jansenism  survived  in  many  country  parsonages  and  convents, 
and  led  to  frequent  quarrels  with  the  authorities.  Only  one  of 
its  latter-day  disdples,  however,  rose  to  real  eminence;  this  wai 
the  Abb6  Henri  Gr^oire,  who  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
French  Revolution.  A  few  sznall  Jansenist  congregations  still 
survive  in  France;  and  others  have  been  started  in  coiwexion 
with  the  Old  Catholic  Church  in  HoUand. 

Literature.— 'For  the  17th  cemuTr  aee  the  Perl  Royal  ct 
Salntc-Beuve  Kth  cd.,  Path.  iHm)  in  nx  volumes.  See  also  H. 
Rcu<  [JiA,  GfuhuAic  Tt^n  Fott  l^syal  (3  \<iu.,  Hambura,  18^^1844). 
an  I  C.  BMrfl,  Fori  Royai  (7  vok,  London,  1861).  No  sattsfactoiy 
R<  iiiin  CathnTic  history  of  the  suliijprt  t  >J6ta,  though  reference  may 
be  r  idc  to  Coufli  Joseph  dc  lMai!^ifc*3  i'el'fglise  gallicane  (last  ed., 
L)'  ni,  iSSi).  ODibcjAjtjcmstn  []f  ihr  1 8th  century  no  angle  work 
ex.  L<.  thouah  much  inFi>finatiQD  wiH  be  found  m  the  GaUicam 
Clii,f,h  of  LJ^^oll  Jcrvk  (i  vd*.,  Lon4  n,  1872).  For  a  series  of 
ex  il.nt  sfcttdiM  see  Also  Sechc-,  /^  Dmiers  Jansinistes  (3  vols., 
Pi t'i. -,  tSq^).  A  ifloT^  dctftiled  list  ot  h  oks  bearins  on  the  subject 
wiJJ  tic  found  tn  the  51  h  \iolwme  of  th^-  Cambridge  Modem  Histcryi 
and  i^  Poquier's  ht  J&mimumt  (Parii^  1909)  may  also  be  consulted. 

(Si  C.) 

JA1I88BN,  or  Jansen  (sometimes  Jobmson),  OORMELmS 
<  1593-1664),  Flemish  painter,  was  apparently  born  in  London, 
and  baptized  on  the  X4th  of  October  1593.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  suppose,  as  was  formerly  stated,  that  he  was  bom  at 
Amsterdam.  He  worked  In  England  from  x6i8  to  1643,  and 
afterwards  retired  to  Holland,  workings  at  Middelburg,  Am- 
sterdam, The  Hague  and  Utrecht,  and  dying  at  one  of  the  last  two 
places  about  1664.  In  England  he  was  patronized  by  James  L 
and  the  court,  and  imder  Charles  I.  he  contlntied  to  paint  the 
numerous  portraits  which  adorn  many  English  mansions  and 
collections.  Jaiissen's  pictures,  chiefly  portraits,  are  dit- 
tinguished  by  dear  colouring,  delicate  touch,  good  taste  and 
careful  finish.  He  generally  painted  upon  panel,  and  often 
worked  on  a  small  scale,  sometimes  producing  replicas  of  his 
larger  works.  A  characteristic  of  his  style  is  the  very  dark 
background,  which  throws  the  carnations  of  his  portraits  into 
rounded  relief.  In  all  probability  his  earliest  portrait  (x6i8) 
was  that  of  John  Milton  as  a  boy  of  ten. 

JANSSEN,  JOHANNES  (x829-x89t),  Gernum  historian,  was 
bom  at  Xanten  on  the  xoth  of  April  1829,  and  was  educated 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  at  MUnster,  Louvain,  Bonn  and  Bcfjio, 
afterwards  becoming  a  teacher  of  history  at  Frankfort-on-tbe- 
Main.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  x86o;  became  a  member  off 
the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  X875;  and  in  x88o  was  made 
domestic  prelate  to  the  pope  and  apostolic  pronotary.  He  died 
at  Frankfort  on  the  34th  of  December  xSqx.  Jansscn  was  a 
stout  champion  of  the  Ultramontane  party  in  the  Raman 
Catholic  Church.  His  great  work  is  his  CesckickU  des  detdwckem 
Volkes  seii  dem  Ausgang  des  MiUdalUn  (8  vols.,  Fveibuig,  187a- 
T894) .  In  this  book  be  shows  himself  very  hostile  to  the  RefonnM- 
tion,  and  attempts  to  prove  that  the  Protestants  were  responsible 
for  the  general  unrest  in  Gemuwy  during  the  x6th  aini  XTth 
centuries.  The  author's  partisansh^  led  to  some  contiovcny, 
and  Janssen  wrote  An  meine  Kritiker  (FMburg,  1882)  axxd 
Ein  zwekes  Wort  an  meine  Kritiker  (Freiburg,  X883)  in  fC|>ly  to 
the  Janssens  GesekickU  des  deuisohm  Volkes  (Munich,  1883)  of 
M.  Lenz,  and  other  criticisms. 

The  Ceschichte,  which  has  passed  through  numerous  editions,  has 
been  continued  and  improved  by  Ludwig  Pastor,  and  the  greater  part 
of  it  has  been  translated  into  English  by  M.  A.  Mitcbettand  A.  M. 


JANSSEN,  P.  J.  C— JANUS 


CbrUtie  (London,  1806,  foU).    Of  his  other  work*  perhaps  the  moet 
important  are:  the  editing  of  FraTikfurts  ReickskorrespomUns,  1^76- 


Sckriflen  of  hb  friend  J.  F.  Bdhmer  (Leipstg,  1868);  a  monograph. 
SchilUf  ah  Historiker  (Freiburg,  1863);  and  Zt»<-  und  LebeusbiUef 
(Freiburg.  1875). 

See  L.  Pastor,  Johannes  Janssen  (Freiburg,  1 893) ;  F.  Meister.  Erin- 
Mimng  an  Johanna  Janssen  (Frankfort.  1896);  Schwann,  Johannei 
Jansstn  nmd  die  Gesckichk  der  deutuhen  Rrformaken  (Munich.  1892). 

iANS$Br»  PIERRE  JULES  C^AR  (1824*1907)*  French 
astronomer,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  32nd  of  Febiuary  18241 
and  studied  mathematics  and  physics  at  the  faculty  of  sciences. 
He  taught  at  the  \yckt  Charlemagne  in  x853»  and  in  the  school 
of  architecture  1865-1871,  but  his  energies  were  mainly  devoted 
to  various  scientific  missions  entrusted  to  him.  Thus  in  1857 
he  went  to  Peru  in  order  to  detennine  the  magnetic  equator; 
in  1861-X862  and  1864,  he  studied  telluric  absorption  in  the  solar 
spectrum  in  Italy  and  Switzerland;  in  1867  he  carried  out 
optical  and  magnetic  experiments  at  the  Azores;  he  successfully 
deserved  both  transits  of  Venus,  that  of  1874  in  Japan,  that  of 
1882  at  Oran  in  Algeria;  and  he  took  part  in  a  long  series  of 
solar  eclipse-expeditions,  e.g.  to  Trani  (1867),  Guntoor  (1868), 
Algiers  (1870),  Siam  (1875),  the  Caroline  Islands  (1883),  and  to 
Alcosebre  in  Spain  (1905).  To  see  the  eclipse  of  1870  he  escaped 
from  besieged  Paris  in  a  balloon.  At  the  great  Indian  eclipse 
of  1868  he  demonstrated  the  gaseous  nature  of  the  red  promi- 
nences, and  devised  a  method  of  observing  them  under  ordinary 
daylight  conditions.  (Me  main  purpose  of  his  spectroscopic 
inquiries  was  to  answer  the  question  whether  the  sun  contains 
oxygen  or  not.  An  indispensable  preliminary  was  the  virtual 
elimination  of  oxygen-absorption  in  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
and  his  bold  project  of  establishing  an  observatory  on  the  top  of 
Mont  Blanc  was  prompted  by  a  perception  of  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  reducing  the  thickness  of  air  through  which 
observations  have  to  be  made.  This  observatory,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  were  fixed  in  the  snow  that  appears  to  cover  the 
summit  to  a  depth  of  ten  metres,  was  built  in  September  1893, 
and  Janssen,  in  spite  of  his  sixty-nine  years,  made  the  ascent 
and  spent  four  days  taking  observations.  In  1875  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  new  astrophysical  observatory  estab- 
Ibhed  by  the  French  government  at  Meudon,  and  set  on 
foot  there  in  1876  the  remarkable  series  of  solar  photographs 
collected  in  his  great  Atlas  de  photographies  solaires  (1904). 
The  first  volume  of  the  Annates  de  Vobsenatoire  de  Meudon 
was  published  by  him  in  1896.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  33rd  of 
December  1907. 

See  A.  M.  Oerke,  Hist,  of  A  sir.  during  ike  jgth  Century  (1903); 
H.  Macpherson,  Astronomers  of  To-Day  (1905). 

JANSSBIfS  (or  Jansens),  VICTOR  HONORIUS  (1664-1739)* 
Flemish  painter,  was  bom  at  Brussels.  After  seven  years  in 
the  studio  of  an  obscure  painter  named  Volders,  he  spent  four 
years  in  the  household  of  the  duke  of  Holstcin.  The  next  eleven 
years  Janssens  passed  in  Rome,  where  he  took  eager  advantage 
of  all  the  aids  to  artistic  study,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Tempests,  in  whose  landscapes  he  frequently  inserted  figures. 
Rbing  into  popularity,  he  painted  a  large  number  of  cabinet 
historical  scenes;  but,  on  his  return  to  Bmssels,  the  claims  of 
his  increasing  family  restricted  him  almost  entirely  to  the  larger 
and  more  lucrative  size  of  picture,  of  which  very  many  of  the 
churches  and  pi^aces  of  the  Netherlands  contain  examples.  In 
1 7 18  Janssens  was  invited  to  Vienna,  where  he  stayed  three 
years,  and  was  made  painter  to  the  emperor.  The  statement 
that  be  visited  England  is  based  only  upon  the  fact  that  certain 
fashionable  interiors  of  the  time  in  that  country  have  been 
attributed  to  him.  Janssen's  colouring  was  good,  his  touch 
delicate  and  his  taste  refined. 

JANSSENS  (or  Jansens)  VAN  NUYSSEN.  ABRAHAM  (1567- 
1632),  Flemish  painter,  was  bora  at  Antwerp  in  1567.  He 
studied  under  Jan  Snellinck,  was  a  "  master  "  in  1602,  and  in 
1607  was  dean  of  the  master-painters.  Till  the  appearance  of 
Rubens  he  was  considered  perhaps  the  best  historical  painter 
of  his  time.  The  styles  of  the  two  artists  are  not  unlike.  In 
correctness  of  drawing  Janssens  excelled  his  great  contemporary; 
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in  bold  composition  and  in  treatment  of  the  nude  he  equalled 
him;  but  in  faculty  of  colour  and  in  general  freedom  of  dis- 
position and  touch  he  fell  far  short.  A  master  of  chiaroscuro, 
be  gratified  his  taste  for  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
in  bis  torchlights  and  similar  effects.  Good  examples  of  this 
master  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Antwerp  museum  and  the  Vienna 
gallery.  The  stories  of  his  jealousy  of  Rubens  and  of  his 
dissolute  life  are  quite  unfounded.  He. died  at  Antwerp  in 
1632. 

JANUARIUS.  ST»  or  San  Gennaso,  the  patron  saint  of 
Naples.  According  to  the  legend,  he  was  bishop  of  Benevento, 
and  flourished  towards  the  dose  <^  the  3rd  century.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  persecution  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  he 
was  taken  to  Nola  and  brought  before  Tiototheus,  governor  of 
Campania,  on  account  of  his  profession  of  the  Christian  religion. 
After  various  assaults  upon  his  constancy,  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace,  through  which  he  passed  wholly 
imharmed.  On  the  following  day,  along  with  a  number  of  fellow 
martyrs,  he  was  exposed  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts,  which, 
however,  laid  themselves  down  in  tame  submission  at  his  feet. 
Timotheus,  again  pronouncing  sentence  of  death,  was  struck 
with  bhndness,  but  immediately  healed  by  the  powerful  inter- 
cession of  the  saint,  a  miracte  which  converted  nearly  five 
thousand  men  on  the  spot.  The  ungrateful  judge,  only  roused 
to  further  fury  by  these  occurrences,  caused  the  execution  of 
Januarius  by  the  sword  to  be  forthwith  carried  ouU  The  body 
was  ultimately  removed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Naples  to  that 
dty,  where  the  relic  became  very  famous  for  its  mirades,  espe- 
dally  in  counteracting  the  more  dangerous  eruptions  <^  Vesuvius. 
Whatever  the  difficulties  raised  by  his  Acta,  the  cult  of  Si 
Januarius,  bishop  and  martyr,  is  attested  historically  at  N^es 
as  early  as  the  sth  century  (BiUioth.  hagiog.  loHnOy  No.  6558). 
Two  phials  preserved  in  the  cathedral  are  believed  to  contain  the 
blood  of  the  martyr.  The  rdic  is  shown  twice  a  ysear— in  May 
and  September.  On  these  occasions  the  substance  contained 
in  the  phial  Uquefies,  and  the  Neapolitans  see  in  this  phenomenon 
a  supernatural  manifestation.  The  "  miracle  of  St  Januarius  " 
did  not  occur  before  the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 

A  great  mimber  of  saints  of  the  name  of  Januarius  are 
mentioned  in  the  martyrologies.  The  best-known  are  the 
Roman  martyr  (festival,  the  toth  of  July),  whose  ef^taph  was 
written  by  Pope  Damasus  (De  Rossi,  BuUcUino,  p.  17,  1863), 
and  the  martyr  ct  Cordova,  who  forms  along  with  Faustus  and 
Martialis  the  group  designated  by  Pradentius  (Peristephanom, 
iv.  20)  by  the  name  of  tres  coronac.  The  festival  of  these 
martyrs  is  celebrated  on  the  13th  of  October. 

Sec  Acta  sanctorum,  September,  vi.  761-891,  G.  SchcriHo, 
Esame  di  un  codice  greco  puoblkaio  net  tomo  secondo  ddla  bibliotheca 
casinensis  (Naples,  1876);  G.  Taglialatela,  Memorie  storiohcrituhe 
del  culto  del  san^  di  S.  Cennaro  (Naples,  1893),  which  contains 
many  facts,  but  little  criticism  ;*G.  Albuii.  SuUa  motnlitd  dei  liquidi 
viscosi  non  omogemi  {Societi  reale  di  Napoli,  Rendiconli,  2nd  series, 
vol.  iv.,  1890) ;  Acta  sanctorum,  October,  vi.  187-193.       (H.  De.) 

JANUARY*  the  first  month  in  the  modem  calendar,  consisting 
of  thirty-one  days.  The  name  (Lat.  Januarius)  is  derived  from 
the  two-faced  Ronun  god  Janus,  to  whom  the  month  was 
dedicated.  As  doorkeeper  of  heaven,  as  looking  both  into  the 
past  and  the  future,. and  as  being  essentially  the  deity  who 
busied  himself  with  the  beginning  of  all  enterprises,  he  was 
appropriately  made  guardian  of  the  fortunes  of  the  new  year. 
The  consecration  of  the  month  took  place  by  an  offering  of  meal, 
sah,  frankincense  and  wine,  each  of  which  was  new.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  called  January  Wulfmonath,  in  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  hunger  then  made  the  wolves  bold  enough  to  come  into 
the  villages.  The  prindpal  festivals  of  the  month  are:  New 
Year's  Day;  Feast  of  the  Circumdsion;  Epiphany;  Twelfth- 
Day;  and  Conversion  of  St  Paul  (see  Calendar). 

JANU8,  in  Roman  mythology  one  of  the  pritfdpal  Italian 
deities.  The  name  is  generally  explained  as  the  masculine  form 
of  Diana  (Jana),  and  Janus  as  originally  a  god  of  light  and  day, 
who  gradually  became  the  god  of  the  beginning  and  origin  of 
ail  things.    According  to  some,  however,  he  is  simply  the  god 
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JAORA— JAPAN 
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4f  doorways  (i^«>«M)  uid  in  this  oonnexkm  Is  the  patron  of  aO 
entrances  and  beginnings.  According  to  Mommsen^  he  was 
"  the  spirit  of  opening,"  and  the  double-head  was  connected 
With  the  gate  that  opened  both  ways.  Others,  attributing  to 
him  an  Etruscan  origin,  regard  him  as  the  god  of  the  vault  of 
heaven,  which  the  Etruscan  arch  is  supposed  to  resemble.  The 
rationalists  explained  him  as  an  old  king  of  Latium,  who  built 
a  citadel  for  himsdf  on  the  Janicuhim.  It  was  believed  that 
his  worship,  which  was  said  to  have  existed  as  a  local  cult  before 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  was  introduced  there  by  Romulus, 
aiul  that  a  temple  was  dedicated  to  him  by  Numa.  This  temple, 
in  reality  only  an  arch  or  gateway  {Janus  geminus)  fadng  east 
andwest,  stood  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  forum.  It  was  open 
during  war  and  closed  during  peace  (Livy  L  19);  it  was  shut  only- 
four  times  before  the  Christian  era.  A  possible  explanation  is, 
that  it  was  considered  a  bad  omen  to  shut  the  dty  gates  while 
the  dtixens  were  outside  fighting  for  the  state;  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  have  free  access  to  the  dty,  whether  they 
returned  victorious  or  defeated.  Similarly,  the  door  of  a 
private  house  was  kept  open  while  the  members  of  the  family 
n^ere  away,  bnt~\rhen  all  were  at  home  it  was  dosed  to  keep 
out  intrudors.  There  was  also  a  temple  of  Janus  near  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus,  in  the  forum  oUtorium,  erected  by  Gaius  DuUius 
(Tadtus,  Ann.  iL  49),  if  not  earlier. 

The  beginning  of  the  day  (hence  his  epithet  Matutinus),  of 
the  month,  and  of  the  year  (January)  was  sacred  to  Janus;  on 
the  9th  of  January  the  festival  called  Agonia  was  cel^rated  in 
his  honour.  He  was  invoked  before  any  other  god  at  the 
beginning  of  any  important  undertaking;  his  priest  was  the  Rex 
Sacrorum,  the  representative  of  the  andent  king  in  his  capadty 
as  religions  head  of  the  state.  All  gateways,  bousedoors  and 
entrances  generally,  were  under  his  protection;  he  was  the 
inventor  of  agriculture  (hence  Consivius,  "he  who  sows  or 
plants  "),  of  dvil  laws,  of  the  coining  of  money  and  of  religious 
worshqx  He  was  worshipped  on  the  Janiculum  as  the  protector 
of  trade  and  shipping;  his  head  Is  found  on  the  at,  together 
with  the  prow  of  a  ship.  He  is  usually  represented  on  the 
earliest  coins  with  two  bearded  faces,  looking  in  oppostto 
dliccticms;  in  the  tune  -of  Hadrian  the  number  of  faces  is  in- 
creased to  four.  In  his  capacity  as  porter  or  doorkeeper  he 
holds  a  staff  in  his  right  band,  and  a  key  (or  keys)  in  his  left;  as 
sdch  he  is  called  Patulous  (opener)  and  Clusius  (doser).  His 
titles  CuriatiuS.  Patridus,  (^uirinus  originate  in  his  worship  in 
the  gentes,  the  curiae  and  the  state,  and  have  no  reference  to 
any  spedal  functions  or  characteristics.  In  late  timte,  he  is 
both  bearded  and  unbearded;  in  place  of  the  staff  and  keys,  tht 
fi,Agers  of  his  right  hand  show  the  number  300  (CCC.)>  those  of 
bis  left  the  number  of  the  remaining  days  of  the  year  (LXV.). 
According  to  A.  B.  Cook  {Classical  Review,  xvlii.  367),  Janus 
is  only  another  form  of  Jupiter,  the  name  under  which  he  was 
worshipped  by  the  pre-Latin  (aboriginal)  inhabitants  of  Rome; 
after  their  conquest  by  the  Italians,  Janus  and  Jana  took  their 
place  as  independent  divinities  by  the  side  of  the  Italian  Jupiter 
and  Jimo.  He  considers  it  probable  that  the  three-headed 
Janus  was  a  triple  oak-god  worshipped  in  the  form  of  two 
vertical  beams  and  a  cross-bar  (such  as  the  (igiUtim  sororium, 
tot  which  see  Horato);  hence  also  the  door,  con^ting  of  two 
Kntels  and  side-posts,  was  sacred  to  Jamis.  The  three-headed 
type  may  have  been  the  original,  from  which  the  two-headed 
and  fouf-headed  types  were  devebped.  J.  G.  Frascr  {The 
Early  Bislory  0/ Ike  Kingship,  pp.  914,  385),  who  also  identifies 
Janus  with  Jui^ter,  is  of  opinion  that  Janus  was  not  originally 
a  doorkeeper,  but  that  the  door  was  called  after  him,  not  vice 
versa.  Janua  may  be  an  adjective,  janua  fans  meaning  a  door 
with  a  symbol  of  Janus  dose  by  the  chief  entrance,  to  serve  as 
a  protection  for  the  house;  thtn  janua  alone  came  to  mean  a  door 
generally,  with  or  without  the  symbol  of  Janus..  The  double 
head  may  have  been  due  to  the  d^re  to  make  the  god  look  both 
ways  for  greater  protection.  By  J.  Rh)rs  {Hibberl  Lectnres, 
1886,  pp.  82,  94)  Janus  is  identified  with  the  three-faced  (some- 
f imes  three-headed)  Celtic  god  Cemunnus,  a  chthonian  divinity, 
compared  by  Rhys  with  the  Teutonic  Hdmdal,  the  warder  of 


the  gods  of  the  under-worid;  like  Janus,  Cemunnus  and  Heimdal 
were  considered  to  be  the  Jons  el  origo  of  all  things. 

See  S.  Linde,  De  Jano  smnmo  romanonm  dea  (Luad,  1891) e 
J.  S.  SpcVer,  *'  Le  Dieu  romain  Jaaut,"  in  Rewtte  de  Vkistein  iu 
religiotts  (xxvi.,  1892):  G.  Wissowa,  Religion  und  Ktdtms  der  Rdmer 
(1902);  W.  Deecke,  Etruskische  Ferschvngen.  vol.  U.;  W.  Waide 
Fowler,  The  Reman  Festivals  of  the  Period  of  the  ReMlie  (1899), 
pp.  362-390;  artides  in  W.  H.  Roscher's  Laeiken  dor  Mythototieemd 
Daremberg  and  Sa^lio't  Dictionnaire  des  Anlig^iUs\  J.  Toutain* 
Etmdes  de  Mytholotto  (1009).  On  other  jani  (arched  patsaget)  in 
Rome,  frequentea  by  businesa  men  and  money  diangecs,  see 
O.  Hkhtu,Topograpkie  der  Stadt  Rem  {1901).  (J.  H.  F.)    1 

JAORA.  a  native  state  of  Central  India,  in  the  Malwa  agency. 
It  consists  of  two  isolated  tracts,  between  Ratlam  and  Neemuch. 
Area,  with  the  dependendes  of  Piplauda  and  Pant  Piplauda, 
568  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  84,203.  The  estimated  revenue  is 
£57,000;  tributo,  £9000.  The  chief,  whose  title  is  nawab,  is 
a  Mahommedan  of  Afghan  descent.  The  state  was  confirmed 
by  the  British  government  in  i8t8  by  the  Treaty  of  Mandsaur. 
Nawab  Mahommed  Ismail,  who  died  in  1895,  was  an  honorary 
major  in  the  British  army;  His  son,  If tikhar  Ali  Khan,  a  minor 
at  his  accession,  was  educated  in  the  Daly  College  at  Indiore,  with 
a  British  officer  for  his  tutor,  and  recdved  powers  of  administra- 
tion in  X906.  The  chief  crops  are  millets,  cotton,  maize  and 
poppy.  The  last  supplies  a  large  part  of  the  Malwa  opium  of 
commerce.  The  town  of  Jaora  is  on  the  Rajputana-Malwa 
railway,  20  m.  N.  of  Ratlam.  Pop.  (1901),  33,854.  It  is  well 
laid  out,  with  many  good  modem  buildings,  and  has  a  high 
school  and  dispensary.  To  celebrate  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond 
Jubilee,  the  Victoria  Institute  and  a  zenana  dispensary  were 
opened  in  1898. 

JAPAN,  an  empire  of  eastern  Asia,  and  one  of  the  great  powers 
of  the  world.  The  following  article  is  divided  for  convenience 
into  ten  8ections>-L  Geography;  U.  Ths  People;  III. 
Language  and  LrrsKATUKE;  IV.  Art;  V.  Eoonoioc  Condi- 
noKs;  VI.  Government  and  Adicinistration;  VH.  REUcxoif ; 
Vin.  Foreign  Intercourse;  IX.  Domestic  History;  X. 
Tbe  Clau  op  Japan. 

I. — Geography 
Tbe  continent  of  Asia  stretches  two  arms  into  the  Padfic 
Ocean,  Kamchatka  in  the  north  and  Malacca  in  the  south» 
between  which  lies  a  long  duster  of  islands  -^^^,^. 
constituting  the  Japanese  empire,  which  covers  jjjjfjjjj^ai^ 
37**  14'  of  longitude  and  29"  1 1'  of  latitude.  On  the 
extreme  north  are  tbe  Kuriles  (called  by  the  Japanese  Ckiskitna, 
or  the  "  myriad  isles  ")»  which  extend  to  156**  33'  E.  and  to 
50*  56'  N. ;  on  the  extreme  south  is  Formosa  (called  by  the 
Japanese  Taiwan),  which  extends  to  132**  6'  £.,  and  to  21**  45^ 
N.  There  are  six  large  islands,  namely  Sakhalin  (called  by  the 
Japanese  Karafutc);  Yezo  or  Ezo  (which  with  the  Kuriles  is 
designated  Hokkaido,  at  the  north-sea  distria);  Nippon  (the 
"origin  of  the  sun"),  which  is  the  main  island;  Shikoku  (the 
"  four  provinces  ")i  which  lies  on  the  east  of  Nippon;  KiQshi& 
or  Kyushu  (the  "  nine  provinces  "),  which  lies  on  the  south  of 
Nippon,  and  Formosa,  which  forms  the  most  southerly  link  of 
the  chain.  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  were  ceded  to  Japan 
by  China  after  the  war  of  1894-1895,  and  the  southern  half  of 
Sakhalin— the  part  south  of  50**  N.--was  added  to  Japan  by 
cession  from  Russia  in  1905. '  Korea,  annexed  in  August  2910^ 
is  separately  nodced. 

CoasUine.—'tYit  following  table  shows  the  numbers,  thekngths 
of  coast-line,  and  the  areas  of  the  various  groups  of  iilaiKis,  oahr 
those  bdng  indicated  that  have  a  coast-line  of  at  least  i  riiz\  m.), 
or  that,  though  smaller,  are  inhabited ;  except  in  the  case  of  Formosa 
and  the  Pescadores,  where  the  whole  numbiers  are  given: — 

Length  of         Area 
Number,     coast  in        in  scruate 
miles.  mOes. 

Nippon I         4«765«3       9W7S-Sr 

Isles  adjacent  to  Nippon    ...     167         i.a7S-09  470*50 

Shikoku I  1,100-85         646139 

Isle*  adjacent  to  Shikoku  ...       75  548-13  'f75'42 

KiQshiu    ........         \^<~^   2.tol-28        la.nS-Oi 

Isles  adjacent  to  KiOshiQ   ^igitizfed  BfLie-^^.  ^   '•*"^ 
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LenctkoT 

Area 

tiumliu. 

coas^i  ill 

in  equanp 

fillies^ 

\V*5    ,       ,                      .               - 

i 

M23'3a 

30,14S-4I 

hW*  iJjiccnt  IP  Ytfci 

*3 

IJ024 

SakhfcUo  tKswI^toJ      ^ 

1 

UnsMrvpj'ed 

S4.J0        .          .     , 

I 

13005 

3.1159? 

Oii^hima      ,     .     ^     ,     . 

1 

itia*J7 

UU'4* 

I*ka  adjacejit  tft  Okijfaima 

I 

3^ 

006 

(jJc%  ajjjdcejii  (^  AiiWLjl 

I 

^-IJ 

3J7*I 

t 

5M^ 

o^^ 

iki    ..:.., 

I 

S&-47 

^9^ 

IflttAdjawattolki      .     . 

1 

441 

fl-47 

jMu^hitm     ..... 

.     -         1 

40913 

301-7? 

tslr*  jidjactnt  to  Tsmlum* 

9 

iiS«o 

4^^« 

Riukia  (or  Ltichii}  l(Un<k 

55 

76^-74 

93S'i8 

Kurikt  fChisljima)  ,     .     - 

Jt 

(49^31 

6,159  4? 

Tor  wan  fFormoia)   .     .     * 

30 

174^65 

36 'fit 

,     ►         I 

lit'ii 

il,4^'J*3i 

hk*  adiactJit  to  Fomwia  , 

.     ,        7 

l3&'iSNdt  ftui^cytd 

PeKador^  CHol^LA) 

.     ,       11 

9fi'e,7 

«5'5" 

Totiik        .     ,     .  .     S49        I  Sp  160-9*      i7Ji78^7S 

H  the  vfl^rious  stniltcr  litand*  be  trtrlutJi^d,  a  total  of  over  3000  U 
rt^i^hed.  btit  t^lxrc  has.  nut  bc^en  any  sibioluLely  a^c unite  cnummtion. 
It  vt'dl  be  ob^rvtfil  thiit  ihc  coa^t -liner  it  very  lonjf  in  [uroponion 
1*  thu  ^re^,  ihe  raLio  being  1  m.  ol  cfjast  to  every  9-3  in.  of  artfa^ 
The  Pact^c  Ocean,  nhieli  washci  the  eastern  thores,  moulds  their 
OtftBnt  into  m^th  gre^tzt  divur6ii:y  than  does  the  iSea  of  japan 
vHich  ir»»hti  tKc  ¥/c5iem  &horci.  Thtia  the  Faciiac  fca-^ard 
r^^"  ''"  ^'^,^62  m.  again^  3887  ni.  for  that  of  the  japa^n  Stra.  In 
ci  T^  tqo*  the  a^ijvant^^e  is  on  the  Pacific  side.  Tbire  the 

I  very  sbrupUy*  descending  prri^ipitoiiKly  at  a  |wifH  mat 

fd  r  - .  ...  L ;..  :iQrth-ea^t  canst  of  the  main  i»land,  wlicpc  ioimdirtes  Imvt 
Uhovrn  ^655  NtJiomJ.  This,  the  dciifwst  •trt-U'd  in  the  wc?rld,  is 
edited  ttie  TnKiimra  Dcep»  after  the  name  of  the  Uniicd  States' 
Di^n-of'War  %fhich  wadv  ihc  survey.  The  conftguration  fjcems  to 
pciflt  tti  a  colo^al  tmier  under  the  ot^can,  and  many  of  the  earth- 
(jiMkicn  which  vlirit  Japan  appear  to  have  Ihcir  oriKin  in  this  sub- 
tEkarinc  region.  On  the  other  hand,,  ihc  average  depth  of  the  Jnipan 
Sea  i*  only  uoo  f^tfioms,  iJtid  iti  rnaximutn  dcptb  k  3300*  Thti 
ea*t  coast,  from  Cape  Shfriya  (bhlriyafaki)  in  the  north  to  Cape 
InutxTye  (tnubqM^£^k)J  near  T£iky6  Bay^  ihoLigh  abouniiing  in  »mall 
ind'^ntfttii^n^,  h£Li  only  two  Ijrgc  b.jya,  xhayc  qI  StMid^i  and  Mat^ti- 
Bhima ;  but  fiomthwaru  frgm  Tokyo  Bay  to  Cap*  Sstla  (S^tanonuiakl) 
in  KiO-h;Q  thene  art  many  capLkdoua  trikts  n^hich  oif*,''r  i?!tj:«"l]LMit 
ftfichoriigc,  as  the  Gulf  of  Salami  (SdCAmfitada)*  I  hi?  Bay*  of  Surtipa 
(Stirugawan),  l»e  (jKnuR)i)  and  CKilta,  the  Kii  Channel,  the  Gulf 
of  To^  (Toufuda},  S.c,  Opening  into  both  the  Tacific  and  the 
S'  a  of  japin  and  K'pafaElng  Sbikoku  and  KiG^hlO  from  the  main 
hi  irid  as  wdl  0.?.  from  eath  other,  Is  the  cek'bratfd  InUnd  Scji^t  ^^^ 
ci  the  moiit  picturi:K|uc^heet&  of  'w'^ter  In  the  world  ftiii  5^19 rf ace 
ffi5M*'.ire»  1355  Sj[j.  m.;  it  ha*  a  tcni^th  of  355  tfi*  and  a  maxiiTHjm 
uidth  of  56  m.;  ita  coast 41  ncsiiSBrtgate  700  m.,  its  depth  i^  nowhere 
more  than  6.S  fat  hams,  and  it  it  ^?t|J!dd<^d  with  i&Unds  which  pretcnt 
ft-r.ncry  of  the  cnosl  divcric  and  beautiful  charactrr.  There  fire 
f, ,  ir  narrow  a vetiLJc*  con rvec ting  this.  rimarkaUe  badyorv,-aicr  with 
tVi'..  Pjcific  and  th«  fap.dfi  Sea;  that  on  the  vest^  called  ShinionoHki 
Si  rait,  ha«  a  width  of  yvao  yds.,  that  on  the  aouth,  knom-nai 
{{^ViJfciTiQtD  Strait,  la  3  m.  acrroAiij  and  the  twn  on  the  north,  Yura 
ari'i  Naruto  Straits^  meaijtire  ^OOQ  and  1500  ydi,  respectively*  It 
nE%d  !!^4ftcly  be  said  that  thci^e  rtatricted  approachc^n  give  little 
arrets  to  the  iTorm&  which  di&.turb  the  i^ea^  out^ide^  Mnri;  broken 
iui;o  bay  4  and  iiifeti  than  any  oth<T  i>An  of  the  cm  it  i»  the  wnkterri 
short  i:tf  KiQ^hiflu  Here  thr«  rjroiticPilGfiii-S'— Nomo,  Shimabara 
and  K  1*3 ki— -enclose  a  large  bay  PAri^jj  on  iti  s-harei  Nagasaki,  the 
greai  naval  j-ort  til  Sa*cbo,  fnd  other  anchong<>!;.  On  the  south  of 
KiQ^^hiu  thf  Bviy  of  KA^o^bima  has  historical  inteneat,  and  on  the 
»,-r4i  af'j  the  bay*  of  Ariakeno-ura  and  Vataushlrs*  To  the  north 
of  NagaiAki  art^  the  bay^  of  Kakata,  Kar^tfu  and  Iioari.  Bctwtv'n 
this  roast  and  the  iouthern  extremity  of  the  Kome^aii  pcniiuula  ^ri* 
situated  the  blandt  of  tki  and  TsLj*hijtia,  the  Jattcf   being  only 

fp  m,  dntant  froni  the  penin&ijEa,  P3!ii.iiia  farther  northt  the  ihore- 
int  of  the  main  Uland  alanipt  ihe  Japan  Sea  I5  found  to  be  compara- 
tively s^trnii^ht  and  montnofptjus,  ihtrt  being  only  one  uoiewonhy 
indentAtiaci*  that  of  Wati.ta-wan,whcru  Bte  situated  the  naval  jnort 
of  M^ijturu  mnd  the  harbour  of  Tau ruga,  the  Ja[^anese  point  of 
pominunicatif^n  "^'tth  the  VladivoaEok  terminua  of  the  TnansoAuan 
r^iilway.  From  thh  harbour  iir  Otaka  Japan's  waiiC  measures  only 
yj  rtv,  and  at  the  great  lake  of  Biwa  and  aome  minoT  sheets  of  water 
brc^ic  the  interval,  a  canal  rnay  be  dug  lo  |oin  the  Pacific  and  the 
Si-'-j-  iJ  Japan,  yao  i*  not  rich  in  ancbarafou  Uchiura  (Volcano 
L  ,\ ),  Numuro  (WalTiich)  Bs^^and  Uhikari  Bay  are  the  only  rupark- 
ahTc  ink-t^  As  for  FDrmofah  the  peculi^ity  of  Ut  outline  h  that  the 
ea-ti?ru  coa^  lalli  p?etipiioi>i5ly  into  deep  water*  whiie  the  western 
«[.>[>(:;'?  sjovtiy  to  ihel^Tng:  bottam'^:  and  -ihoalf^  The  Pescadorc'^ 
I^L"jnd*  afTord  the  b'.   r    m  .  i    .>      •■  i     ■,-i\i  part  of  Japan, 

JtJuuiitanis. — Thu    _, j.fc  travcricd  from  norlli  to 

aouth  by  a  range  of  nnounutos  which  sends  out  various  lateral 
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bitLnche??.  I^ty  nimfiiifi  U#«Ma|Hta|tl|f-'M|BMfttlvety  low 
pavw«,  which  lie  at  the  }v.\^\  dlmjOUmmMmmi^l^^  consti- 
tuting the  original  iipl«ind&  Uf>Mirak(llYHiGm|lB IbVe  Ixvti  pilid 
by  volcanic  aetioa.  The  *c6nefy  amonf  tlwr  mOun tarns  I*  grnu'r?>t1y 
boft.  Climatic  ageociff*  ha^T;  5fmoothcd  and  mofjifi*"!  evi-ry  thing 
nigj^  or  abrupt,  until  an  iFnpn;«^on  of  gi*nt3c  uc^dutatinn  rather 
than  of  fiandcur  Is  tuBSfiited,  No^lierc  it  the  r^kjion  of  eternal 
Bnow  reik:ht>dt  and  maives  of  foliage  enhance  the  genlte  aspect  of 
theBcenery  and  g'lorify  it  in  aurumn  with  lint^of  itdking^  briiliaTicy, 
Mountain  alternates  with  valley^  lo  ibnc  not  more  than  one-eij^hth 
ol  the  coiintry'i  entire  area  is  cultivable,  ^ 

Tht  kjnff  of  Jafkinese  mouniaint  ia  Fnu-yama  or  Fujl-san  (peer- 
le«s  mount  h  «f  which  the  hi^heMi  point  (Ken -pa-f nine)  o  t?,395  ft. 
abovB  jica-lLTvet,     The  remarkable  Krace  o(  ihli  moun-  ^^ 

tain's   cwrve — ^n  inverted    caienar)^ — n^akcs    it    one  ^^ 

qf  the  trttffit  beautiful  in  the  world,  and  has  obtained  for  it 
a  prciniiiiirnt  |jl4ce  in  jafianesc  decumttve  art*  Gn^t  stFramfi  of 
hAv.%  (lowird  (mm  the  crater  in  ancient  timM.  The  coufiip  of  one  is 
ptjtl -visible  tu  a  diatancc  of  15  rn,  Imtn  the  smrnfiut,  but  the  t^nt  are 
aivenrd,  for  the  most  parr,  with  dccfi  deposits  of  a*hca  utid  sconae. 
On  ihc  agtiih  Fuji  shpffH  Mnbfoktrn  to  the  sea,  but  on  die  other 
three  lidcji  the  fHlain  from  whkh  it  rtses  h  SMJiTtHiniled  by  mountaini, 
annong  whlclii  00  the  n&rth  and  we«t,  a  ecriiif  of  mo^  pTC[uri5que 
lak» lia»  been  formed  in  conseqiH^n^tc  ol  the  liv'et^  having  beert 
dataatedi  by  SAhtn  ejected  ffom  Fu]i'i  cratef.  To  &  height  of  cchfne 
i.r^oo  ft.  the  slopes  gI  the  mountain  are  ctjklvated;  a  ^ni^y  moor^ 
kind  attetdts  irp  the  nctt  ^500  f r,  j  then  followt  a  Forest,  the  ^jppef 
edge  of  whicli  climbs  to  an  altitude  of  nearly  Booa  ft.,  aiKf  Rnally 
there  k  a  wide  arva  of  a^hen  and  storiae,  iTiere  is  entire  aV-^cnce 
of  the  Alpine  plants  found  abundaatty  on  the  sucomiEs  of  other  hi|£b 
mountmlins  in  Japan,  a  fact  due,  dojbtle^-4,  to  the  compamtivx-ly 
rercnt  activity  of  the  \'oldano.  The  OfCeiit  of  Fuji  pre^nts  no 
dtffiofltdei;  A  traveller  can  reach  the  u&uaj  paint  of  de|]arture, 
Cotemba,  by  tail  from  Yokohama,  and  thence  the  aseemt  Qtnd  deacent 
may  be  made  in  one  diiy  by  a  ^ede^trian. 

The  pro\incra  of  HiMd!a  and  birhiu  arc  bounds  qrt  the  *a»t  b^  a 
chain  of  mountains  inciuding^  or  havin|r  in  their  immwJiatc  vicinity* 
the  hi^hcFt  peaka  in  Japan  alter  Fiiji»  Stu  of  these 
soiTLmttf^  ri«  to  a  height  of  9000  ft.  or  upward:<s,  And 
eofiititutc  the  most  im poking  ajf^vmblage  oi  mountains 
in  the  csuntry.  The  ridge  runs  dne  oorth  and  ^uth  /^^^ 
through  60  to '70  til,  and  has  a  width  of  j  to  to  m»  It 
14  mocdy  of  gmnite,  only  twti  ol  the  mountainB— Norikura  find' 
Tntcya ma— showing  clear  iTticcs  of  vo^ranic  onela.  Its  lower 
Hi^ELks  arc  doEhed  with  fortsii  of  beech,  eontfers  and  CNit;.    Farth^^r 


«dOuth,  in  the  same  rangfe'T  alanda  Ontako  (10,450  ft.),  the  »«€jfid 
h^hej^t  mountain  in  Tapin  proper  (ai  diitiogn tf ned  fmni  FA^rmo^'tf 
and  othcT  remaikamc  thncmgh  not  "O  lofty  poak^  mark  th^  jiame 
regions,  Thi*  prand  froup  of  iqauntains  W  Iwen  well  called  th* 
"  Alps  of  japan,"  and  a  good  account  uf  them  ntay  be  found  in  Tf?* 
Japannf  Aipi  (iSf/ij)  by  the  Rev.  W*  \Ve«ton,  On  the  iitiimmit  uf 
Ontakti  are  (Jight  large  and  icvenil  umaJ!  cratirs,  ftmd  there  aL^i  may 
bt  4«n  disptayiii  of  trance  aind  "  dl^itie  po-^^ssion,*'  such  an  are 
described  b>'  Mr  I^^rcrval  Lowell  10  Ocndi  Jap^n  (1995). 

)£M^n  monci  pictyne*que,  though  k'«  kilty,  than  the  Alps  of  Japan, 
are  the'  Nitifco  mmtfilairw,  cnclasiog  the  nrtu*o]<^i  of  the  two  greater 
of  the  Toka^aiia  ihSfZitn^.    The  highest  ol  the-se  an* 
Shifane-«in  1743 3  ft),  Kantai-«in  (816^  ft.),  NyohflN     TIifMk&a 
zan    Witxi  ft.),  and  Omanagtj'  (7546  ft.).    They  are 
cbf-hod  with  tnagnifkt'nt  vegnrHticn,  and  cvtry*hcj^ 
ihcy  i-rho  the  voice*  of  walerfhilK  arid  rivulets, 

f  n  the  ofkrih  of  the  maifi  i^iid  (he*T  are  no  praks  of  remarkabts 
height.  The  bust  known  are  Chiokai-mn,  called  *'  Akita-Fuji  ** 
[the  Fuji  ol  the  Akjta  provfnce)^  a  vokano  7077  ft. 
high,  whkh  ^-ai  active  as  late  a*  lM^l;  Canju-f^an  Mm 
(6791  ft,)„  called  also  "  Nftmbu-Foji  "  or  Iwate-ian,  ef  £ 
mnarkabic  for  the  beatify  of  it?  lo^rithmic  curt'est 
Iwaki-ian  fSJjn  ftj,  ktiown  a*  Tsugani^Fwil,  and  said  by  some  to 
lie  even  more  fmpo?iTig  than  Fujji  itielf:  and  the  twin  mountaiFLt 
Ga&san  1^447  ft.)  and  ffaKiiri>.»an  (5600  hj}^  A  liitk  farther  south, 
enclosing  the  lerti^e  plain  of  Aiiu  (.AlEu-taira,  a*  it  i"  c^iillrdj  several 
ienpurtant  peaks  are  found,  anronir  them  l>cin.g  lide'San  (C^SJl  ft^>{ 
Aiuma-yama  (77 J ^  ft.),  which,  after  a  lon^g  interval  ol  quiescence, 
ha*  given  many  ev'ideneei  of  volcanic  activity  during  recent  ycarsi: 
f^atu-dake  Wi^fi  it,)^  an  active  volcano:  and  Bandai-«an  (6037  It,). 
A  tr-rrihle  inicreiFt  attaches  to  tht*  la^t'nanted  mountain,  for,  after 
having  reniaioed  -quiet  bo  long  a*  to  lull  the  inliabitants  of  the  neigh* 
bouting  distrkt  into  complete  fecurity,  it  suddenly  buret  into  fierce 
activity  on  the  fSth  of  July  i^ftp,  disckafs^ng  a  vaft  a'.'alanche  of 
enrth  3n<l  rock,  whipeh  davneff  dtTwo  ita  sJopfa  Uke  an  inundatioa,' 
burying  four  hamleta,  fKtrtklly  destroyiniff  wvcn  village?,  kUUng 
461  people  and  devaitntin^  an  «rea  df  ^f  sq.  m. 

In  (he  provii*€e  of  Kflsukn,  whit^h  befnngs  to  the  central  port  of 
the  mabt  IsUnd,  the  noteworthy  itiountai nit  are  Aaama^^yaina  0t3& 
ft.),  one  of  the  be«t  known  and  mo^t  violently  active  jij^^_,,,._  ^t 


vokanoes  of  Ja|iani;      Abi£i>«n,  0  dnculat  rJtn|;e  of  1^5,0**  fC»i 

ouTidsriK  th?  hattn  of  nin  old  rrttn^r  ;ind  n^inp  ,j,dsji/ii;ifv.i 


-[Mraksi  5U1T01 

to  a  hc-JL '  • 

though  not  rising  higher  than  3880  ft.,  offer  scenery  which  dispcb 
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the  ddusbn  that  naturt  ai  rcpnscttted  Ifl  tht  i^*$L^i'  -t  f :  -  res 
ihunJtHt^'fi}  o(  ChlrLa  rnrkd  J>i||paia  exlsti  onEy  in  the  &rtL^>  la- 

tiDn,   FtiJtlit'J'  Eiouth,  in  the  prDvince-  of  K^i  (ivMliiiJl,  a;j>J      ,  ng^ 

tww  gnrit  rivtifi,  tht  Fuji-Liua.  and  tJie  lVJifi<j-©a*iit  U4tiv  L^*a. 
rafiee  of  bilb  with  mak^.  ^^cornj  only  to  thostt  o(  lh«  Japanme  Alps 
tpakcn  or^bov^  Tfai;  prirLLi|jmt  dc-v^liDtLfi  in  thi^  r«n«tare  Shlrqne- 
mh— witli  three  uimiuju,  N&ioti  f997ti  hj*  Ai-iKj'ti*lic  (lo.ioo  ft.) 
and  Kd  iga  nt^  ( i  o^ JJO  ft. )  —a  od  HCuV^a. n  (9550  f t. } .  It  wiU  be  obae  rv«d 
iWc  4H  the  hlfihcst  inoilJai:a.in¥  of  Jipdit  fwni  a  spAdraof  belt  acr«w 
the  widest  part  of  the  main  klai>a.  beginfiiciig:  on  the  west  with  iJie 
Alps  of  Etchlu,  Hida  and  Shinano,  and  trndin^  on  the  caa  with 
Fitji-v'sina.  In  &11  thf  rfrpc>n^  ^^f  the  iruin  ia^nii  koutb^rard  of  this 
belt  toe  ocily  mounLaijii  ot  conspiicuoui  altitude  are  Onufie  (6169  ft.) 
and  Odai-^Iufawi  {5£4<i  U.)  m  V&nsato  and  Paiwa  or  Oya-ina 
(S9Si  ft*)  ui  Hokl 

The  isrand  of  Slukolru  h.is  no  rfl^rmni.'dnfi  nf  riotjble 
ii.H,_i,__„     i  he  ki^Jau_-t  Ji  iif.jj.u;^i--__ ,, ,^;  iv-,',  iJUt 

there  are  several  peaks  varying  from  ^000  to  6000  ft. 
Kiushitl.  though  abounding  in  mountain  chains,  wdependent  or 
connected,  is  not  remarkable  for  lofty  peaks.  In  the  neighboarhood  of 
^  Nagasaki,  over  the  celebrated  solfataras  of  Unxen-take 

(called  also  Onsen)  stands  an  extinct  volcano,   whose 

summit,  Fugen-daJke.  is  4865  ft.  high.  More  notable 
u  Aso-take,  some  20  m.  from  Kuipamoto;  for,  though  the  highest  of 
its  five  peaks  has  an  altitude  of  only  5545  ft.,  it  boasts  the  largest 
crater  in  the  world,  with  walls  nearly  2000  ft.  high  and  a  basin  from 
10  to  14  m.  in  diameter.  Aso-take  is  still  an  active  vokano,  but  its 
eruptions  during  recent  years  have  been  confined  to  ashes  and  dust. 
Only  two  other  mountains  in  KiOshifl  need  be  mentioned — a  volcano 
(^743  ft.)  on  the  island  Sakura-jima,  in  the  extreme  south;  and 
Kinshima-yama  ($538  ft.),  on  the  boundary  of  HiOga,  a  mountain 
specially  sacred  in  Japanese  eyes,  because  on  its  eastern  peak 
(Takacniho-dake)  the  god  Ninigi  descended  as  the  forerunner  <x  the 
first  Japanese  sovereign,  Jinmiu. 

'  Among  the  mountains  of  Japan  there  are  three  volcanic  ranges, 
namely,  that  of  the  Kuriles,  that  of  Fuji,  and  that  of  Kirishima. 
VbtaflMa.      ^"^*  **  ^*   taost  remarkaole   volcanic    peak.    The 

Japanese  regard  it  as  a  sacred  mountain,  and  numbers 
of  pilgrims  mafce  the  ascent  in  midsummer.  From  500  to  600  ft. 
is  supposed  to  be  the  depth  of  the  crater.  There  are  neither  sul- 
phuric exhalations  nor  escapes  of  steam  at  present,  and  it  would  seem 
that  this  great  volcano  is  permanently  extinct.  But  experience 
in  other  parts  of  Japan  shows  that  a  long  quiescent  crater  may  at 
any  moment  burst  into  disastrous  activity.  Within  the  period 
of  Japan's  written  history  several  eruptions  are  recorded  the  last 
having  been  in  1707,  when  the  whole  summit  burst  into  flame,  rocks 
were  shattered,  ashes  fell  to  a  depth  of  several  inches  even  in  Yedo 
rr&kyd),  60  m.  dbtant,  and  the  crater  poured  forth  streams  of  lava. 
Amon^-  still  active  volcanoes  the  foUowing  are  the  best  known: — 

Name  of  Volcano. 

Remarks. 
Forms  southern  wall  of  a  laree  ancient 
crater  now  occupied  by  a  lake  (Shikotsu). 
A  little  steam  still  issues  from  several 
smaller  cones  on  the  summit  of  the  ridne, 
as  well  as  from  one,  called  Eniwa,  on  tne 
northern  side. 
(Yeto)     In  a  state  of  continuous  activity,  with 


Height  in  feet: 
Tanimai  (Yezo)  2969. 


Noboribetstt 
1148. 


Koroagatake 
3822. 


Esaa3o67. 


Agatsuma 

Ban£i-saa 
6037. 


frequent  detonations  and  rumblings.  The 
crater  u  divided  by  a  wooded  rock-wall. 
The  northern  part  is  occupied  by  a  steaming 
lake,  while  the  southmi  peut  contains 
nirmerous  solfataras  and  boiling  springs. 
(Yezo)  The  ancient  crater-wall,  with  a  lofty 
pinnacle  on  the  western  side,  contains  a 
low  new  cone  with  numerous  steaming  rifts 
and  vents.  In  a  serious  eruption  in  1856 
the  S.E.-  flank  of  the  mountain  and  the 
country  side  in  that  direction  were  denuded 
of  trees. 

A  volcano-promontory  at  the  Pacific  end 
of  the  Tsuearu  Strait :  a  finely  formed  cone 
surrounded-  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  the 
crater  breached  on  the  land  side.  The 
central  vent  dia^ys  considerable  activity, 
while  the  rocky  walb  are  stained  with  red. 
yellow  and  white  deponts  from  numerous 
minor  vents. 
(Iwald)  Erupted  in  1903  and  killed  two  geok>- 
gists. 
Gwashiro)  Erupted  in  1888  after  a  k>og  period  of 
quiescence.  The  outbreak  was  preceded 
by  an  earthquake  of  some  severity,  after 
iraich  about  20  explosions  took  place.  A 
huge  avalanche  of  earth  and  rocks  buried 
the  Nagase  Valley  with  its  villages  and 
inhabitants,  and  devastated  an  area  of 
over  27  sq.  m.  The  number  of  lives  lost 
was  461;     four  hamlets  were  completdy 


07733. 
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Bandai-san  (Iwashin))    entombed  with  their  inhabitants  and  cattle; 
6037— <cofii.).  seven    villages    were    partially    wrecked; 

forests  were  levelled  or  the  trees  entirely 
denuded  of  bark;  riven  were  blocked  op, 
and  lakes  were  formed.  The  Up  of  the 
fracture  is  now  marked  by  a  line  of  steaming 
vents. 

Axuma-yama  (Foku*  Long  considered  extinct,  but  has  erupted 

feveraltimes  since  1893.  the  last  explosion 
having  been  in  1900,  when  82  sulphur- 
diggers  were  killed  or  injured;  ashes  were 
thrown  to  a  distance  of  5m.,accumulatingta 
places  to  a  depth  of  5  ft. :  and  a  crater  300  ft. 
m  diameter,  and  as  many  in  depth,  was 
fornied  on  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain.  This 
crater  is  still  active.  The  summit-crater  is 
occupied  by  a  beautiful  lake.  On  the- 
Fukushima  (E.)  side  of  the  Yolcano  rises 
a  laige  parasitic  cone,  extinct. 

Nasa  (Todui^)  6296.  Has  both  a  summit  and  a  lateral  crater, 
which  are  apparently  connected  and  per- 
petually emitting  steam.  At  or  ^bout  the 
main  vents  are  numerous  solfataras.  The 
whole  of  thenipper  part  of  the  cone  consists 
of  grey  highly  acidic  lava.  At  the  base  is  a 
thermal  spring,  where  baths  have  existed 
since  the  7th  century. 

Shiranc  (Nikko)  7422.  The  only  rcmaimng  active  vent  of  the 
once  highly  volcanic  Nikko  district.  Erup- 
tion in  1889. 

Shirane  (Kai)  10,33a  Eruption  in  190^,  when  the  main  crater 
was  enlarged  to  a  length  of  3000  ft.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  separated  by  wails, 
and  each  containing  a  lalce,  of  which  the 
middle  one  emits  steam  and  the  two  others 
are  cold.  The  central  lake,  during  the 
periods  of  eruption  (which  are  frequent), 
displays  a  geyscr-Uke  activity.  These  lakes 
contaw  free  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  iron 
and  alum. 

Unsea  (Hizen)  4865.  A  triple-peaked  volcano  In  the  solfatara 
stage,  extinct  at  the  summit,  but  dUpIaying 
considerable  activity  at  its  base  in  the 
form  of  numerous  lumaroles  and  boiling 
sulphur  springs. 

Aso-take  (Higo)  5545.  Remarkable  for  the  largest  crater  in  the 
worid.  It  measures  10  m.  by  1$.  and 
rises  almost  symmetrically  to  a  height  of 
about  2000  ft.,  with  only  one  break 
through  which  the  river  Shira  flows^  The 
centre  is  occupied  by  a  mass  of  peaks,  oa 
the  W.  flank  of  which  licf  the  modem  active 
crater.  Two  of  the  five  compartments  into 
which  it  is  divided  by  walls  of  deeply 
striated  volcanic  ash  are  constantly  emitting 
steam,  while  a  new  vent  displaying  great 
activity  has  been  opened  at  the  base  of  the 
cone  on  the  south  side.  Eruptions  have 
been  recorded  since  the  earliest  days  of 
Japanese  history.  In  1884  the  ejected  dust 
and  ashes  .devastated  farmlands  through 
large  areas.'  An  outbreak  in  1891  produced 
numerous  rifts  in  the  inner  walls  from  which 
steam  and  smoke  have  issued  ever  since. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  volcanoes  of 
Japan,  known  as  the  Satsuma-Fuji.  The 
symmetry  of  the  cone  is  marred  by  a  con- 
vexity on  the  sea^-ard  (S.)  side.  This 
vokaux)  b  all  but  extinct. 

An  isbnd-volcano,  with  several  parastic 
cooes  (extinct),  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides. 
At  the  summit  are  two  deep  craters,  the 
southern  of.  which  emits  steam.  Grass 
grows,  however,  to  the  very  edges  of  the 
crater.  The  island  is  celebrated  for  ther- 
mal springs,  oranges  and  daik<m  (radishes), 
whidi  sometimes  grow  to  a  weight  of  70  lb. 

Kiri-shima  (Kagoshima     A  vc^canic  range  of  whbh  Takadiihow 
R*y)  S53&>  the  only  active  cone,  forms  the  terminal 

^E.)peak.  Thecrater,situatedontheS.W. 
skle  of  the  volcano,  lies  some  500  ft.  below 
tlu*  summit-peak.  It  is  of  temarkably 
regular  formation,  and  the  floor  is  pierced 
by  a  number  of  huge  fumaroles  wiieuce 
issue  immense  volumes  of  stram. 

Ixuno   Oshima     (Vries     The  volcano  on   this  island  is  called 

Island)  (Ixu)  2461.      Mihara.    There  b  a  double  crater,  the  ooter 

being  almost  complete.     The  diameter  of 

the  outer  crater,  within  which  rises  the 

modem  cone  to  a  height  of  500  ft.  above 


Kaimon  (Kagoshima 
Bay)  3041. 


Sakura-jima  (Kago- 
•Wma  Bay)  3743. 
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Irano  OsMim  (Vries  the imroniKflnf  door,  h about  am.;  wliile 
Island)  (Isu)  3461^—  the  present  crater,  which  di^pkvs  inceaant 
(coni,).  activity,  has  itself  a  diameter  of  i  m. 

Anu&a  (Ise)  8136.  The  largest  active  volcano  la  Japan. 

An  eruption  in  17^,  with  a  deluge  of 
lava,  destrmned  an  extensive  forest  and 
overwhelmea  several  villages.  The  present 
cone  is  the  third,  portions  of  two  concentric 
crater  rings  remaining.  The  present  crater 
is  remarlable  for  the  absolute  perpendicu- 
larity of  its  wails,  and  has  an  immense  depth 
'  from  600  to  800  ft.  It  is  circular,  }  m. 
in  drcu  reference,  with  sides  honeycombed 
and  bnmed  to  a  red  hue. 

Some  of  the  above  information  is  based  upon  Mr.  C.  E.  Bruce- 
Mitford's  valuable  work  (see  Ceof,  Jour.,  Feb.  1908.  &c.). 

Earthquakes. — ^Japan  is  subject  to  marked  displays  of  sebmic 
violence.  One  steadily  exercised  influence  is  constantly  at  work, 
fcM-  the  shores  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  slowly  though  appre- 
ciably rising,  while  on  the  side  of  the  Japan  Sea  a  corresponding  sub- 
sidence is  taking  place.  Ja^n  also  experiences  a  vast  number  of 
petty  vibrations  not  perceptible  without  the  aid  of  delicate  instru- 
ments. But  of  earthquakes  proper,  large  or  small,  she  has  an  excep- 
tional abundance.  Thus  in  the  tnirtcen  years  ending  in  1897 — that  is 
to  say.  the  first  period  when  really  scientific  apparatus  for  recording 
purposes  was  available — she  was  visited  by  no  fewer  than  17.750 
shocks,  being  aa  average  of  something  over  3I  daily.  The  frequency 
of  these  phenomena  is  in  some  degree  a  source  of  security,  lor  the 
minor  vibrations  are  believed  to  Exercise  a  binding  effect  by  removing 
weak  cleavajges.  Nevertheless  the  annals  show  that  during  the 
three  centuries  before  1897  there  were  108  earthquakes  sufficiently 
disastrous  to  merit  historical  mention.  If  the  calculation  be  carried 
farther  back — as  has  been  done  by  the  seismic  disaster  investigatbn 
committee  of  Japan,  a  body  of  scientists  constantly  engaged  in 
studying  these  phenomena  under  government  auspices, — it  is  found 
that,  since  the  country's  history  bc^n  to  be  written  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury A.D.,  there  have  oeen  2006  major  disturbances;  but  inasmuch 
a$  1^8^  of  these  occurred  before  the  beginning  ol  the  Tokugawa 
administration  (early  in  the  17th  century,  and  therefore  in  an  era 
when  methods  of  recording  were  comparatively  defective),  exact 
details  are  naturallv  lacking.  The  story,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  table:— 


JAPAN  159 

(In  which  province  TOkyO  is  situated)  and  Sagami  have  been  most 
subject  to  disturbance. 

i'AitiM.— Japan,  though  very  mountainous,  has  many  extensive 
plains.  The  northern  island — Yezo— contains  seven,  and  there  are 
as  many  moce  in  the  main  and  southern  isUnds,  to  say  nothing  oi 
flat  lands  <^  minor  dimensions.  The  principal  ake  given  In  the 
following  table:— 


Date  A.D. 
684     .     . 

136'  •  • 
1498  .  . 
1569  .  . 
1596  .  . 
1605  (31/1 
161 1  (27/9 
1614  (2/12: 
1662  (16/6) 
1666  (2/2) 
1694  (19/2) 


Region.  Houses 
destroyed. 

Southern  part  of  Tosa      .     .  — 

Mutsu — 

Ki6to — 

T6kaido — 

Bungo — 

KiSto — 

Pacific  Coast — 

Aizu — 

Piadfic  Coast  (N.E.)   ...  — 

Kioto 5»500 

Echigo — 

2.760 


Deaths. 


:8 


..  ,  .    .    .  Ugo. 

1703  (30/12)  .  T6ky6  ^ 20,162 

.28/10)  ^     '' 


1707  < 

1792  (10/2) 
1828  (18/2) 
1844  (8/5) 
1854  6/7) 


1854 
1855 
1891 

1896 
1906 


8/5) 
6/7) 
,23/12 


fiT/ii) 
(28/10) 

^/6) 
S»/8) 
[12J2) 


Pacific  Coast  of  KifishlQ  and 

Shikoku  .  . 
Echigo  .... 
Hirosald  .  ^  . 
Hizcn  and  Higo  . 
Echigo  .... 
Echigo  .... 
Yamato,  lea.  Isc  . 
Tdkaidd  (Shikoku) 


29,000 
9.100 
7.500 
12,000 
1 1. 750 
34.000 
S.000 
60,00a 


Yedo  (T6ky6) 50,000 

Mino.  Owari 222.501 

Shdnai 8.403 

Sanriku 13.073 

Ugo.  Rikuchu  ....  8.996 

Formosa 5.556 

(1)  An  area  of  over  1,400.000  acres  swallowed  up  by- the 

(2)  Tidal  wave  killed  thousands  of  people 

(3)  Hamana  lagoon  formed. 


2,000  C) 

700 
2,000 
5.000 
3.700 
1,700 

500 
1,500 

390 
5.233 

4.900 

1.700 

>.335 
15.000 

1.443 
12,000 

2.400 

3.000 

0.700 

7.273 

726 

27,12s 

209 

1,228 


In  the  capital  (TSkya)  the  average  yearly  number  of  shocks 
throughout  tne  26  ^ears  ending  in  1906  was  96.  exclusive  of  minor 
Viorations,  but  during  the  50  years  then  ending  there  were  only  two 
severe  shocks  (18S4  and  18a)).  and  they  were  not  directly  responsible 
for  any  damage  to  life  or  limb.  The  Pacific  coast  of  the  Japanese 
islands  b  more  liable  than  the  western  shore  to  shocks  disturbing  a 
wide  ^na.  Apparent  proof  has  been  obtained  that  the  shocks 
occurring  in  the  Pacific  districts  originate  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea — 
the  Tuscarora  Deep  is  supposed  to  be  the  centre  of  seismic  activity 
—and  they  are  accompanied  in  most  cases  by  tidal  waves.  It  would 
seem  that  of  bte  vears  Tajima,  Hida.  Kdrukc  and  some  other  regions 
in  central  Japan  have  enjoyed  the  greatest  immunity,  while  Musashi 


Name; 

Situation. 

Area.              Remarks 

Tokachi    plain  . 

.    Veto. 

744,000  acres.            — 
480,000     „                — 

Ishikari       „     . 

do. 

Kushiro       „     . 

do. 

1.229.000     .,                — 

Nemuro       „     . 

do. 

320.000     „                — 

Kitami         „     . 

do. 

230.000     .,                — 

Hidaka        „     . 

do. 

200.000     „                — 

Teshio          „     . 

do. 

180.000     „                — 

Echigo         .,     . 

Main  Island. 

Unasteruined.             — 

Sendai          ..     . 

do. 

do.                         -- 

Kwanto       „      . 

do. 

da          In  this  plain  lie  the 
capital.T6kv6.  and  the 
town  of  Yokohama-   It 

supports  about  6  mil- 

Mino-Owari.,     . 

da 

da    *Hi«^iJmSBoninhaW- 
tants. 

Kinai           ,.      . 

do. 

da       Has    the  cities    of 
Osaka.KiOto  and  Kobe, 

Tsukushi      „     . 

.  KiOshiQ. 

and  2i  million  people, 
da       The  chief  coalfield  of 
Japan, 

Rivers. — ^Japan  is  abundantly  watered.  Probably  no  country  in 
the  world  possesses  a  closer  network  of  streams,  supplemented  by 
canab  anci  lakes.  But  the  quantity  of  water  earned  seawards 
varies  within  wide  limits;  for  whereas,  during  the  rainy  season  in 
summer  and  while  the  snows  of  wmter  are  melting  in  spring,  great 
ATolumes  of  water  sweep  down  from  the  mountains,  these  noad 
rivers  dwindb  at  other  times  to  petty  rivulets  trickling  among  a 
waste  of  pebbles  and  boulders.  Nor  are  there  any  long  rivers; 
and  all  are  so  broken  by  shallows  and  rapids  that  navi^stion  b 
generally  impossible  except  by  means  of  flat-bottomed  boats 
drawing  only  a  few  inches.  The  chief  rivers  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table:— 


Ishikari-gawa 
Shinano-gawa  . 
Teshio-gawa 
Tone-gawa 

Mogami-gawa  . 
Youiino-gawa  . 

Kitakami-gawa 

Tenriu-gawa 
Co-gawa  or  Iwa- 
megawa   .     . 
Abukuma-ga»a 
Tokachi-gawa  . 
Sendai-gawa     . 

Ot-gawa 

Kiso-gawa  .  . 

Ara-I^wa    .  . 

Naga-gawa .  . 


Length 
in  miles. 

.  275 
.  215 
.  192 
.  177 

.  151 
.  149 


146 
136 

122 
122 
120 
112 

112 
112 
104 
102 


Source. 
Ishikari-dake . 
Kimpu-san     .     .     . 
Teshk)-uke    .     .     . 
Monju-zan,  Kdzuke  . 

Dainichi-dake(Uzen). 
Yahazu-yama  (Tosa) 

Nakayama-daka 

(Rikuchtu} 
Suwako  (Shinano)    . 

Mamse-yama  (Bingo) 
Asahi-talce  (Iwashiro) 
Tokachi-dake .  .  . 
Kunimi-aan  (Hiuga) . 

Shirane-san  (Kai).     . 
Kiso-zan  (Shinano)   . 
Chkrhibu-yama    . 
Nasu-yama    (Shimo- 
tsuke)    .... 


Mouth. 
Otaru. 
Niigata. 
Sea  of  Japan. 
Choshi         (Shi- 

roosa). 
Sakata. 
Tokushima 

(Awa). 
Ishinomaki 

(Rikuzen). 
TdtOmi  Bay. 

Iwami  Bay. 
Matsushima  Bay. 
Tokachi  Bay. 
Kumizaki  (bat- 

sums). 
Suruga  Bay. 
Bay  of  IsenumL 
TakydBay. 
Nabi-no-minata 

(Huachi). 


Lakes  and  WaUrfaJls. — ^Japan  has  many  lakes,  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  scenery  rather  than  for  their  extent.  Some 
are  contained  in  alluvial  depressions  in  the  river  valleys ;  others  have 
been  formed  by  volcanic  eruptions,  the  ejecta  damming  the  rivers 
until  exiu  were  found  over  cfifls  or  through  goraea.  Some  of  these 
lakes  have  become  favourite  summer  resorts  lor  fore«ners.  To  that 
category  belong  especially  the  lakes  of  Hakone.  of  Chiuaenji,  of  ShdH. 
of  Inawashiro.  and  of  Biwa.  Among  these  the  highest  b  Lake 
Chiuzenii.  which  b  437$  ft.  above  sea-level,  has  a  maximum  depth 
of  93  fathoms,  and  empties  itself  at  one  end  overs  fall  (Kegon)  250  ft. 
high.  The  Shdji  bkes  lie  at  a  height  of  3160  ft.,  and  their  neigh- 
bourhood abounds  in  scenic  charms.  Lake  Hakooe  b  at  a  height 
of  2428  ft.;  Inawashiro.  at  a  height  of  1920  ft.  and  Biwa  at  a 
height  of  328  ft.  The  Japanese  associate  Lake  Biwa  (Omi)  with 
eight  views  of  special  loveliness(  Omi'Wh^uikkei).  Lake  Suwa,  in  Shi- 
nano. which  b  emptied  by  the  Tenriu-gawa.  has  a  height.of  2624  ft 
In  the  vicinity  of  many  of  these  mountain  lakes  thermal  springs, 
with  remarkable  curative  properties,  are  to  be  found.      (F.  Bt.) 

Ceelogy.^U  b  a  popular  belief  that  the  islands  of  Japan  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  volcanic  rocks.  But  although  thb  conception 
might  reasonably  be  suggested  by  the  pcataooe  of  mangr  active  and 
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extinct  volcanoes,  Profeasor  J.  Milne  has  pointed  out  that  it  is 
literally  true  of  the  Kuriles  alone,  partially  true  for  the  northern 
half  ot  the  Main  Island  and  for  Kiiishid,  and  quite  incorrect  as 
applied  to  the  southern  half  <^  the  Main  Island  and  to  Shikoku. 
This  authority  sums  up  the  geology  of  Japan  briefly  and  succinctly 
as  follows  (in  Things  Japanese,hy  Professor  Chamberlain):  "The 
backbone  of  the  country  consists  of  primitive  gneiss  and  schists. 
Amongst  the  latter,  in  Shikoku,  there  is  an  extremely  interesting 
rock  consisting  largely  of  picdmontite.  Overlying  these  amongst 
the  Palaeozoic  rocks,  -we  meet  in  many  parts  of  Japan  with  slates 
and  other  rocks  possibly  of  Cambrian  or  Silurian  age.  Trilobites 
have  been  discovered  in  Rikuzen.  Carboniferous  rocks  are  repre- 
sented by  mountain  masses  of  Fustdina  and  other  limestones.  There 
is  also  amongst  the  Palaeozoic  group  an  interesting  series  of  red 
slates  containing  Radiolaria.  Mcsozoic  rocks  are  represented  by 
slates  containing  AmmoniUs  and  MonoUs,  evidently  oiTriassic  age, 
rocks  containing  AmmoniUs  Bucklandi  of  Liassic  age,  a  series  of 
beds  rich  in  plants  of  Jurassic  age,  and  beds  of  Cretaceous  age 
containing  Trigottsa  and  many  other  fossils.  The  Cainozoic  or 
Tertiary  system  forms  a  fringe  round  the  coasts  of  many  portions 
of  the  empire.  It  chiefly  consists  of  stratified  volcanic  tuflfs  rich  in 
coal,  lignite,  fossilized  plants  and  an  invertebrate  fauna.  Diatoma- 
ceous  earth  exists  at  several  places  |n  Yezo.  In  the  alluvium  which 
covers  all,  the  remains  have  been  discovered  of  several  species  of 
elephant,  which,  according  to  Dr  Edmund  Naumann,  are  of  Indian 
origin.  The  most  common  eruptive  rock  is  andesite.  Such  roclas 
as  basalt,  diorite  and  trachyte  are  comparatively  rare.  Quartz 
porphyry.  c}uartzlcss  porphyry,  and  granite  are  lai^y  developed." 
Drs  von  Richthofen  and  Rein  discuss  the  subject  m  greater  oetait 
They  have  pointed  out  that  in  the  mountain  system  of  Japan  there 
are  three  main  lines.  One  runs  from  S.W.  to  N.E.;  another  from 
S.S.W.  to  N.N.E..  and  the  third  is  meridional.  These  they  call 
respectively  the  "southern  schist  range,"  the  "northern  schist 
zange,"  and  the  "  snow  range,"  the  last  consisting  mainly  of  old 
crystalline  massive  rocks.  The  rocks  predominating  in  Japan  fall 
also  into  three  croups.  They  are,  first,  plutonic  rocks,  especially 
granite:  secondly.  Volcanic  rocks,  chiefly  trachyte  and  doleritc: 
and  thirdly,  palaeozoic  schists.  On  the  other  hahd,  litnestone  ana 
sandstone,  especially  of  the  Mesozoic  strata,  are  strikingly  deficient. 
The  strike  of  the  old  crystalline  rocks  follows,  in  general,  the  main 
direction  of  the  islands  (S.W.  to  N.E.).  They  are  often  overlain 
by  schists  and  quartzites,  or  broken  through  by  volcanic  masses. 
"  The  basis  of  the  islands  consist  of  granite,  syenite,  diorite,  dia- 
base and  related  kinds  of  rock,  porphyry  appearing  comparatively 
seldom.  Now  the  granite,  continuing  for  long  distances,  forms  the 
prevailing  rock ;  then,  again,  it  forms  the  foundation  for  thick  strata 
of  schist  and  sandstone,  itself  only  appearing  in  valleys  of  erosion 
and  river  boulders,  in  rocky  projections  on  the  coasts  or  in  the 
ridges  of  the  mountains.  ...  In  the  composition  of  many  moun- 
tains in  Hondo  (the  main  island)  granite  plays  a  prominent  part.  . .  . 
It  appears  to  form  the  central  mass  which  crops  up  in  hundreds  of 
places  towards  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  Old  schists,  free  from 
ossils  and  rich  in  quartz,  overlie  it  in  parallel  chains  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  peninsula,  especially  in  thfe  central  and  highest 
ridges,  and  bear  the  ores,  of  Chu-goku  (the  central  provinces), 
principally  copper  pyrites  and  magnetic  pyrites.  These  schist 
rid^  rich  in  quartz  show,  to  a  depth  of  20  metres,  considerable 
disintegration.  The  resulting  pebble  and  quartz-sand  is  very  un- 
productive, and  supports  chiefly  a  poor  underwood  and  crippled 
fines  with  widely  spreading  roots  which  seek  their  nourishment  afar, 
n  the  province  of  Settsu  granite  everywhere  predominates,  which 
may  be  observed  also  in  the  railway  cuttings  between  HUigo  and 
Osaka,  as  well  as  in  the  temples  and  walls  of  these  towns.  The 
waterfalls  near  Kobe  descend  over  granite  walls  and  the  mikageishi 
(stone  of  Mikage),  famous  throughout  Japan,  is  granite  from 
Settsu.  ...  In  the  hill  country  on  the  borders  of  Ise,  Owari, 
Mikawa  and  T6t5mi,  on  the  one  side,  and  Oral,  Mino  and  bhinano, 
on  the  other,  granite  frequently  forms  dark  grey  and  much  dis- 
integrated rock-projections  above  schbt  and  diluvial  quartz  pebbles. 
The  feldspar  of  a  splendid  pegmatite  and  its  products  of  disintegra- 
tion on  the  borders  of  Owari,  Mino  and  Mikawa  form  the  raw  material 
of  the  very  extensive  ceramic  industry  of  this  district,  \rith  its 
chief  place,  Seto.  Of  granite  are  chiefly  formed  the  meridional 
mountains  of  Shinano.  Granite,  diorite  ana  other  plutonic  rocks  hem 
in  the  winding  upper  valleys  of  the  Kisogawa,  the  Saigawa  (Shinano 
river}  and  many  other  nvers  of  this  province,  their  clear  water 
running  over  granite.  Also  in  the  hills  bordering  on  the  plain  of 
Kwanto  these  old  crystalline  rocks  are  widely  spread.  Farther 
northwards  they  give  way  again,  as  in  the  south,  to  schists  and  erup- 
tive rocks.  Yet  even  here  granite  may  be  traced  in  many  places. 
Of  course  it  is  not  always  a  pure  granite;  even  hablit  and  granite- 
porphyry  are  found  here  and  there.  Thus,  for  instance,  near  Nikk5 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Daiya-gawa,  and  in  several  other  places 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  a  granite-porphyry  appears  with 
large,  pale,  flesh-coloured  crystals  of  orthoclase.  dull  triciinic  felspar. 

§uart«  and  hornblende."  "  From  the  mine  of  Ichinokawa  in 
hikoku  come  the  wonderful  crystals  of  antimonite,  which  form 
such  conspicuous  objects  in  the  mineralogical  cabinets  of  Europe." 
(Rein's  Japan  and  Milne  in  Things  Japanese.)  The  above  con- 
ditions suggest  the  presence  of  tertiary  formations,  yet  only  the 
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ynitn^rr  SfDirpe  of  thiC  fomiatiafli  appe*r  to  be  devclepc;!.     Nor  h. 
tSicrr  any  tigii  ol  moraints^  gUciiar -.bearings  or  other  tnac-ts  of  the 

"{ h\-  ofrltj^r  beds  which  have  yielded  fosiUs  in  any  ab  jodance 
bi  l-^ini^;  ifj  tlic  Carboniferouj  Syittm.^  Tbe  Tiiaii  proper  is  rejire* 
txn^'.ti  l>y  tfuly  iruaHnc  dcpotili,  while  the  Rhat-tsc  ted*  e£>otain 
plant  nesttiiiin.fi.  The  Jyiassit  and  Cretaceuiis  beds  are  al^o  m  pan 
marine  and  in  part  ti^rrotrial.  Pufifig  the  whole  <}|  ihc  Meaofoic 
cm  J 2 pan  appear^  to  have  lain  en  or  near  lite  margin  o(  the  Asiatic 
cantJnL'nti  and  the  marine  deposits  arc  cocifiiicd  (or  the  ibosl  part 
to  the  raattrn  side  of  the  iallnds, 

Th'j  il^necrua  T'ocks  occur  at  icveral  teoloeical  horizons,  but  the 
rr^at  vQlcmnjc  ertiptioiis  did  not  begin  unEiI  the  Ticrtiary  period^. 
The  exist ii^g  volicacioes  belcrn?  to  foyr  ieparatc  anu  or  cEi^intH  On 
the  KfuUi  i*  the  arc  of  the  Luchu  iibnd*,  wE)ith  pcnclT«la  Into 
Kin  ShJO,  In  the  centre  there  14  the  arc  of  the  itu^nD-Sliicliito 
i  licidi,  which  j*  continued  into  Hondo  along  the  Fossa  Magna.  In 
Nti^rth  Hand<i  lEic  gr^^l  BAndal  arc  forms  the  n'^is  of  th?  iiJand  and 
fcifclchc*  ioto  YtJEo  (HokieaidQiL  -Finally  in  the  east  of  Ycio  rise 
the  most  westerly  volsnoe^  of  the  Kunle  chain.  The  bs^ai  and 
a^e«  ejected  by  th«c  VDltanoei  coasi^i  of  lipiiritCt  dacite,  aodcfite 
and  baiEilt. 

Stfucturally  Japan  11  divided  into  two  Tefiona  by  ■  depfV-SMofl 
(the  "  Ko%5a  Magna  "  of  Naumann)  which  4i retches  ncroB*  iht 
iilartd  of  Hondo  from  Shtniada  to  KaRano,  The  dt.'pre*i£}on  1^  niarked 
by  a  line  of  volcanoes  Including  Fyii.  and  iii  in  pnH  hurled  beneath 
tJie  producti  of  thrir  eruption4»  ft  la  jfupposed  to  be  due  to  a  gr^t 
fiult  along  ita  weit em  margin.  South  nad  wert  of  the  Fossa  ^f4gaa 
the  brda  arc  thro^vn  into  fold*  whkh  run  ftppn^ximatdy  paraUd 
to  the  geneniil  difcction  of  the  coa*t,  and  two  tota^  may  be  reros^ 
nleed^iiti  outfTt  consbting  ol  Pnib  cvo j'otc  and  Mesoiok  brtfa;  and  an 
i^nvf,  con  si  feting  of  Archaean  -ind  Piilac*o^OJC  tockh,  viith  p-aiilMC 
irttni'-ions.  Nearly  along  the  twiunrf^iiry  hi^ortn  the  t^o  zonei  lie 
thf>  iiibfid  sea^  of  south  Jap&n.  Towards  the  Foesa  Magi^  the 
fohls  bt^nd  northi^'aiTls. 

North  and  east  of  the  Fossa  M^^na  the  structure  li  conecafedt  tO 
&  vtry  Jarre  cjttcnt,  by  the  Qutpouriiii^  cf  the  volcanoct  which  fofiui 
fio  markcda  feature  in  the  nan  hern  p4rt  £il  Hondo^  BvC  the  founida- 
lion  on  ^i^hich  the  volcanoes  rest  ti  expired  alone  the  east  ooait  of 
Hondo  (in  the  iCwanto^  Abukytna  and  Kitak^mi  hllk),  and  alio  in 
llie  hland  of  ycpx  This  foundation  ronsisn  of  Aicht-an^  Pabeoaok 
and  .MevD'Toie  bed» folded  tofcthcr^  the  (^irecliorr  of  the  foldi  bcin^' 
>J,  hy  W^  to  S*  by  E.j  that  b  to  »y,  sJtghily  obliq,ue  to  the  general 
direction  of  thl$  part  of  the  i$land^  Towaxds  the  Fossi  Mngna  the 
f  d1iJ«  bcni  tiimrply  fotind  until  they  ore  nearly  lurallcl  to  the  Fotca 
ic^li  ;  ,  ,        (P.U.) 

.  It  has  becji  abundantly  demonstrated  by  careful  observttibVH 
that  the  east  coasts  ol  japan  are  blowJy  riiing.  This  phcnojeefioa 
waq  first  noticed  in  the  caic  of  ifie  plain  on  wJfiifh 
Gtands:  the  capital,  Tj5lci'fl.  Ala^ai  of  syffieiently  trii»t^ 
tvarthy  accuracy  ehow  that  m  the  IKh  cehtury 
Tdkyo  Bay  penetrated  much  more  deeply  b  a  northern  direction 
than  it  doesi  now;  the  point  where  the  ciry's  main  ri^-er  (Sumida 
t^t  Araltawd)  enters  the  sea  ^-^s  ctjngiilerably  to  the  north  ol  ft> 
prewjit  po?bitic>n,  awl  low4yinit  dIstrktB.  to-dky  thickly  populattd^. 
Vi-ere  uncttr  ^ater.  Edmiind  Naumann  wai  the  discoverer  of  these 
iArx%  and  his  attention  waa  first  drawn  to  them  by  karnbg  that  an 
Hiblc  -ica-wi-ed,  Awhkh  Aouirishfs  only  In  salt  Tvaier^  L*  called  A  it^JfrttM- 
nftri,  from  the  place  (Ajakuaa)  of  its  orig^inal  pravcnancet  which 
now  lies  foinc  3  nu  inland.  Similar  phenomena  wen:  found  in 
Sakhalin  by  Schmidt  and  on  the  ncrih-ea»t  ctvtft  of  thv  main  island 
by  Rein,  and  there  can  be  hltk  doubt  ihjii  ih^>  exist  at  othrr  places 
also.  ISjumann  hascoacliided  that  "  fonturrly  Tdky6  Bay  nretchcd 
further  over  the  whole  level  country  of  Shimosa  and  Hitachi  and  ' 
northwanis  as  far  as  the  plain  of  Kwaned  entendi;"  that  '*  the 
iTFOuntain  couotry  of  Ka^usa-Awa  cmcrjped  from  it  nn  if^Lind^  and 
that  a  current  ran  in  a  nortb-westeriy  direction  between  this  i«hind 
and  the  northern  mountain  margin  of  the  present  plain  to  ward  the 
north -eoisi  into  the  ofw'n  ocean." 

^inett^i  Sf^is^s, — The  presence  of  m  many  active  volcanoes  b 


than  a  hundred  tpas.  taine  hot,  some  cold,  which^  bdirg  eaaily 
acecMibk  and  hif^my  efficacious,  aie  Largely  visited  by  the  Japaftcie^ 
The  EBOSt  noteworthy  are  aa  follows  r^ 

Name  of  Spa.     Pr*:fectufe.  iJuality,  Temp.,  F' 

Artma     ,      ,      ,    Kiogo  .      .   Salt              ,      *     «      ,      *  too 

Asatna    ,     ..     ,   Nagano     .   Puirt            .      ,     *     .     .  111— 127 

Aiamushi    ►     .  Aomori      .  Sail       ......  iJ4^ifel 

At^ini    ,     .     .  Shiiuoka  .     d*.       ......  i^l— :3jp6 

Beppij    .     .     .  OIt3  .  ,     ,  CarbomcA£Td.     .     .  j«— ij» 

Ije&sho   .     ,     .  r^apno     .  Pure  or  Sulptiurous  idS-^ila 

Dogo      .     .     *  Ehime       .   Pure      ^     ,           .           .  Jo^iio 

Ikkone  .     ,     .  Kanateiwa    Pure.  SoJt  m  Sytpliurtm*  ^ek8^l6& 

nigasht-yama  .  Fultuihinia   PurearSaJt     ....  llT-'^tM 

iv^o       .     .     .  Gymma     .Salt.     .^.     .     ,*  i*'*d^r 

I^tiu!    ;    ;      <£       !  SidphumijKJpP^r^UT— u^ 
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NaoMof  Spa. 

Nmu      . 
Noboribetsu 
Shibu 
Gituien)t 

Takaiazuka 
Ureshino 
Uiuen    . 
Wagura.      . 
Yamashiro  . 
Tuooahtma . 
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Prefecture.  QuftKry 

Tochigi     .  Sulphurous 
fshikari     .do.  ... 

Nagano     .  Salt  .... 

Shizuoka  .  Carbonate  of  Soda  and 

Sulphur        .     . 
Hiogo        .  Carbonic  Add       .     . 
Saga  do. 

Nagasaki  .  Sulphurottt       .     .     . 
Ishikawa   .Salt 

do.    .       do 

Hiogo  do.     ...     . 


Temp.,  F*. 
.     162—173 
125 
98-115 

ajo 

.     158—904 

180 

165 

104—134 


Oimate. — The  large  extemion  .of  the  Japanese  island*  in  a 
northerly  and  southerly  direction  causes  jpreat  varieties  of  climate. 
General  characteristics  are  hot  and  humid  thougn  short  summers, 
and  long,  cold  and  clear  winters.  The  equatorial  currents  produce 
comlitions  differing  from  those  existing  at  corresponding  latitudes 
on  the   neighbouring  continent.     In  KiOshiQ.  Shikoku 


and  the 
southern  half  of  the'main  island,  the  numths  of  July  and  August 
alone  are  marked  by  oppressive  heat  at  the  sea-level,  while  in  ele- 
vated districts  a  cool  and  even  bracing  temperature  may  always  be 
found,  though  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  retain  distressing  power. 
Winter  in  these  districts  does  not  last  more  than  two  months,  from 
the  end  of  December  to  the  beginning  of  March :  for  although  the 
latter  month  is  not  free  from  frost  and  even  snow,  the  balminess  of 
spring  makes  itself  plainly  perceptible.  In  the  northern  half  of 
tl^  main  island,  in  Yezo  and  m  the  Kuriles,  the  cold  is  sevefe  during 
the  winter,  which  lasts  for  at  least  four  months,  and  snow  falls  some- 
times to  great  depths.  Whereas  in  T6ky5  the  number  of  frosty  niehts 
during  a  year  docs  not  average  much  over  60.  the  corresponding 
number  in  Sapporo  on  the  north-west  of  Yezo  is  145.  But  the 
wsriation  of  the  thermometer  in  wtnkr  and  s.ti miner  btiii^  ii..i<- 
siderable — as  much  as  72*  F.  in  TOkyi— ihe  cliiTkate  provta  jMjmc- 
what  trying  to  persons  of  weak  com<[Uiitk>n,  On  the;  mhct  hand, 
the  mean  daily  variation  is  in  general  le^^  than  i ha i  i it  other  coiinui» 
having  the  same  latitude:  it  is  greatest  in  January,  wh«Mi  it  Trachrs 
t8*  F..  and  least  in  July,  when  it  barefy  ejwenis  ^*  F.  The  mrvnthly 
variation  is  very  great  in  March,  whm  it  ij^ijally  reaches  4^"  V, 

During  the  first  ao  years  of  the  Majs  era  numerous  met^of  etlopr^l 
stations  were  established.  Reports  jrr  conEtitnriy  /onhardrd  by 
Wiftirmhfi  **lcgraph  to  the  central  obwrvjitory  in  TflkyO,  which 
^  issues  daily  statements  M  the  ^linriAfii:  conditiona 
during  the  previous  twenty-four  himri.  a\  well  as  rorecat^t^  for 
the  next  twenty-four.  The  whole  ciurnry  ii  divided  into  diitrictt 
for  meteorologicat  purposes,  and  sttirm-w^rnmirs  ar*  amed  ii'hen 
necessary.  At  the  most  important  suricpfi*  obsef^tiijoi  are  taken 
every  hour;  at  the  less  important,  six '-•l>§<fn^iionjdai}y:  ttidotthe 
least  important,  three  observations.  Froni  the  record  of  ihrw  fit- 
cades  the  folk)wing  yearly  averages  ol  temperattiTC  v€  obtalacd  — ^ 

p. 

Taihoku  (in  Formosa) 71 

Nagasaki  (KiQshia) 60 

KdbeTMam  Island) 59 

Osaka  (Main  Island) 50 

Okayama  (Main  Island) 58 

Nagoya  (Main  Island) 58 

Sakai  (Main  IsUnd) $8 

Tdky6(Capiul) 57 

Kidto  (Main  Island) 57 

Nii^U  (Main  Island)          55 

Ishmomaki  (Main  Island) 5a 

Aomori  (Main  Island) 50 

Sapporo  (Yeao) 44 

The  following  table  affords  data  for  comparing  the  citmatesof  Pekhig, 
Shanghai,  Hakodate,  T6ky0  and  San  F^rancisco:- 

Mean 
Longitude.  Latitude.       Temp.,  F*. 

Peking     ....   ii6*29'E.  59*  57' N.  53 

Shanghai       .      .      .   I2i*  20' E.  31*  12*  N.  59 

Hakodate      .      .      .    140*  45' E.  4i"46'N. 

TflkyO      ....   138*  47' E.  35'4i'N. 

San  Francisco     .     .  122*  25' E.  37'48'N. 


Hottest  Month. 

Peking July        .     . 

Shangnai do.    .      .     . 

Hakodate August    .     . 

Tftkya do.       .     . 

San  Francisco    ....  September    . 

CoMest  Month. 

Peking.  January  .     . 

Shangnai do. 

Hakodate do. 

T0ky6 do. 

San  Fntncisco     ....       do. 


47 

56 

Mean  Temp,  of 
Hottest  Month. 
.     .    80 

84 


79 
63 

Mean  Temp,  of 
Cokiest  Month. 


26 

28 
36 
49 


161 

There  are  fhrtrfi  wet  seasons  in  Japan :  the  Bm.  froTii  the  itiidrlle  of 
Aprili  to  the  begifining  ol  May:  the  second,  fmm  IJw?  imtddEc  of  June 
l'.i  the  beginning  of  Jtity;  and  the  third,  fmm  tAfly  in 
Srptember  to  early  in  October.  The  dew  days  id/fyii] 
arc  from  tije  middle  of  July  litl  ibe  second  nail  tif  AtjgusC-  Septem- 
ber is  the  weirteft  moiiih;  Janiiary  the  drieat.  During  the  fuLtr 
m&mhs  from  Noverabcr  to  Hebniafy  inclusive  only  about  i&% 
ol  the  4rhole  rain  Tor  the  year  falls.  In  the  dlfitrict  on  the  east 
oF  (he  main  i«land  the?  snowfall  u  In^ieniScant,  seldom  attaining  a 
depth  ol  mone  than  four  or  five  inchrt  and  yencraHy  meltiog  in  a  i«w 
di^'s,  whi[e  bright,  bunny  tkies  ire  yiyal.  But  in  the  mouaLaicious 
pmv^rtce*  of  the  interior  and  in  thcMe  along  the  weiiera  cciast*  deep 
^now  covert  the  ^rourvd  throuj^haut  the  »bole  winter^  and  the  tfc^y  tf 
U.5 uttU  y  wrapped  m  ^  vei  t  of  c  Irytjds.  Thei*  dUTcTences  are  due  to  ihe 
acftin  ol  the  north-wt^erly  wind  that  blow*  over  Japan  frwm 
Siberia.  The  imervening  *C4  hcing  cQDiparaiiwIy  warm,  this  wind 
arrives  at  Japnn  having  its  temperature  incr«^^  and  carryini 
nioi^ure  wnlth  ir  drp)y>k3  as  snow  r>rx  thu  ui^stiTfl  f.ii-i-ii  ni"  th« 
Ja|:a.nese  iiiuuibU!.i.ns.  Lfijiu>ii.4i  d.^  aii»j_..i-:..*  ^nd  tlijiccudiiag 
their  eastern  slopes,  the  wind  becomes  less  saturated  and  warmer, 
so  that  the  formation  of  clouds  ceases.  Japan  is  emphatically 
a  wet  country  so  far  as  quantity  of  rainfall  is  concerned,  the  average 
for  the  whole  country  being  1570  mm.  per  annum.  Still  there  are 
about  four  sunny  days  for  every  three  on  which  rain  or  snow  falls,  the 
actual  figures  being  150  days  otsnow  or  rain  and  215  daysof  sunshine. 

During  the  cold  season,  which  begins  \n  October  and  ends  in  April, 
northerly  and  westerly  winds  prevail  throughout  Japan.  They  come 
from  the  adjacent  continent  of  Asia,  and  they  dc-  wtmd. 
velop  considerable  strength  owing  to  the  fact  that  •^"■»' 
there  is  an  average  difference  of  some  32  mm.  between  the 
atmospheric  pressure  (750  mm.)  in  the  Pacific  and  that  (772  mm.) 
in  the  Japanese  islands.  But  durine  the  warm  season,  from 
■'  '  rr,  ^.^r.tember.  these  conditions  01  atmospheric  pressure  are 
^';.ki-...Hl,  ttut  in  the  Pacific  rising  to  767  mm.  and  that  in  Japan 
fdflifig  to  7^0  mm.  Hence  throughout  this  season  the  prevailing 
winds  are  Lght  breezes  from  the  west  and  south.  A  comparison 
of  the  force  habitually  developed  by  the  wind  in  various  parts 
of  the  Islands  shows  that  at  Suttsu  m  Yezo  the  avera^  strength 
\%  q  metres  per  second,  while^  Izuhara  in  the  island  Tsu-shima. 
Kumjimoto  in  KiQshiQ  and  Gifu  in  the  east  centre  of  the  main 
island  sfind  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  with  an  average  wind  velocity 
of  only  i  metres.  A  calamitous  atnuwpheric  feature  is  the  periodical 
arrival  of  storms  called  "  typhoons  (Japanese  tai-fu  or  "great 
wind  '*}.  These  have  their  origin,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  China 
Sea^  especEaHy  in  the  vicinity  of  Luzon.  Their  season  is  from  June 
to  Oiobor.  but  they  occur  in  other  months  also,  and  they  develop  a 
velwiiy  ->f  ^  to  75  m.  an  hour.  The  meteorological  record  for  ten 
years  efiiJ>'  d  1905  shows  a  total  of  120  typhoons,  being  an  average 
of  fi  onrviii^lly.  September  had  14  of  these  phenomena,  March  11 
and  April  lO.  leaving  85  for  the  remaining  9  months.  But  only  65 
out  of  the  whole  number  developed  disastrous  force.  It  is  particu- 
larly unfortunate  that  September  should  be  the  season  of  greatest 
typhoon  frequency,  for  the  earlier  varieties  of  rice  flower  m  that 
month  and  a  heavy  storm  does  much  damage.  Thus,  in  IQ02 — by 
no  means  an  abnormal  year — statistics  show  the  following  disasters 
owing  to  typhoons:  casualties  to  human  life.  3639;  ships  and 
boats  lost.  3244;  buildings  destroyed  wholly  or  partially.  605.062; 
land  inundated,  1.071,575  acres;  roads  destroyed,  1236  m. :  bridges 
washed  away«  13, 685 ;  embankments  broken.  705  m. ;  crops  damaged. 
8.712,655  bushels.  The  total  loss,  including  cost  of  repairs.  wa& 
estimated  at  neariy  3  millions  sterling,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an 
annual  average. 

f^o.— The  flora  of  Japan  has  been  carefully  studied  by  many 
scientific  men  from  Siebold  downwards.  Foreigners  visiting  Japan 
are  immediately  struck  by  the  affection  of  the  people  for  flowers, 
trees  and  natural  beauties  of  every  kind.  In  actual  wealth  of 
blossom  or  dimensions  of  forest  trees  the  Japanese  islands  cannot 
claim  any  special  distinction.  The  spectacles  most  admired  by  alt 
classes  are  the  tints  of  the  foliage  in  autumn  and  ihcglory  of  flowering 
trees  in  the  spring.  In  beauty  and  variety  of  pattern  and  colour 
the  autumnal  tints  are  unsurpassed.  The  colours  pass  from  deep 
brown  through  purple  to  yellow  and  white,  thrown  into  relief  by  the 
dark  green  of  non-deciduous  shrubs  and  trees.  Oaks  and  wild 
prunus.  wild  vines  and  sumachs,  various  kinds  of  maple,  the  dodan 
(Enlnantkus,  Japonicus  Hook.) — a  wonderful  bush  which  in  autumn 
develops  a  hue  of  ruddy  red — birches  and  other  trees,  all  add 
'  multitudinous  colours  to  the  brilliancy  of  a  spectacle  which  is 
further  enriched  by  masses  of  feathery  bamboo.  The  one  defect 
is  lack  of  green  sward.  The  grass  usee  for  Japanese  lawns  loses  its 
verdure  in  autumn  and  remains  from  November  to  March  a  greyish- 
brown  blot  upon  the  scene.  Spring  is  supposed  to  begin  in  February 
when,  according  to  the  old  calendar,  the  new  year  sets  in.  but  the 
only  flowers  then  in  bloom  are  the  camtUia  japonxca  aruj  some  kinds 
of  daphne.  The  former— called  by  the  Japanese  tiubaki—tmy 
often  be  seen  glowing  fiery  red  amid  snow,  but  the  pink  {otomt 
tsubaJtt).  white  (skiro-tnbaki)  and  variegated  {shibon-notsubakt) 
kinds  do  not  bloom  until, March  or  April.  Neither  the  camellia  nor 
the  daphne  is  regarded  as  a  refined  flower:  their  manner  of  shedding 
their  blossoms  is  too  unsightly.  Queen  of  spring  flowers  is  the  plum 
{urn*}.    The  tree  lends  itself  with  peculiar  readmess  to  the  skilful 
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manipulation  of  the  nrdener.  and  is  by  him  trained  into  shapea  of 
remarkable  grace.  Its  pure  white  or  roae-red  blo»om»,  heraldinc 
the  first  approach  of  genial  weather,  arc  regarded  with  medal 
favour  and  are  accounted  the  symbol  of  unassuming  hardihood. 
The  cherry  (sakurA)  imcYtn  mare  eateemed.  It  will  i  .l  -..irr'  r  :iny 
traiftingi.  nor  doc^  li^  tike  ihc  plum,  inipro\'c  by  p:  .       ■   she 

tun«hin<'  thjt  Attends  Its  brici  period  of  bloom  in.  Aprih  ihii;  rn'^KEii* 
f^ceticr  of  ttf  d  ewer 'laden  botj^hs  and.  the  mcturenquio  Butter  of  its 
fAJIing  pei^h,  infapirrd  an  ancient  poel  to  liken  it  to  the  "  tgul  of 
Yftitiato  "  (JapanV  and  it  hft*  ever  since  been  thui  Tf^,^de4-  The 
wild  peach  (mcmoi  blooms  at  the  &ame  time,  but  nLtractaliiitJe  att(^)> 
tion.  All  these  tree* — the  plum,  the  cherry  and  tli*  peach— bear  no 
fruit  worthy  of  the  name,  nor  do  th^ey  excel  their  Ocddeatal  retire- 
•emativ^  in  w^Uh  ol  blo^wm,  bat  the  admlrint  affection  tcicy 
inspire  in  [npiin  it  tinique.  Scarecty  has  the  cherry  teaaoa  passed 
when  that  ol  the  wictsria  {ftcji}  comes  Jqllti*«l  by  ihc  :ii3.im(ttuUMJ{) 
and  the  iris  {iASb»},  the  latt  being.  almu*t  cnnitmpumncoits  mi h  the 
penny  {b^tan},  which  i«  rr£ardcJ  by  nuny  l^ftin  *c  »b  the  lung  t^f 
pawen  and  ii  rukivAted  A^HUIuousTy,  A  Bix^iti  ol  wctping  ro^if^Te 
{ikidiire-minnijil  drc»ca  iiscll  ia  pc^rhy-rcd  tc^tiage  and  h  trainid 
idiloi  many  pictureique  fihapc;^,  though  not  without  detiimetit  to  its 
lonscvily.  Summer  sev%  the  IcA^in  {rtne^)  convert  wide  cxpan^rs 
of  la  Ice  and  river  into  *hcets  of  white  and  rnl  blos^ms;  a  comp?  na- 
tively flowerless  interval  eniiK»  nntil,  in  .October  and  N'ovembcr. 
the  ^hfy^QihiriTtum  arrives  to  fujnish  an  excuse  lor  fashionable 
gatheiiTies-  With  the  tM^epivon  of  the  do^-day^  ^nd  the  dead  of 
winter,  there  bi  no  $cQ4oni  wlien  flowerft  cease  to  he  an  object  of 
atteniii:>n  to  the  J.uw^rtcMi-.  nor  li^X's.  anv  dlj-i-j  ful  to  [urtii-tp.iu-^  in 
the  spot  ifn*:nr.     T'^'  '  ■■  n*. 

Ffvnt  the  coth  Ci:.i>uiy  w.^m^.U..  ^.h,  ^ii  v:  UiuL..^,^v  ^-.J;.jui;g 
steadily  grew  into  a  science,  with  esoteric  as  well  as  exoteric  aspects, 
and  with  a  special  vocabulary.  The  underlying  principle  is  to 
reproduce  nature's  scenic  beauties,  all  the  features  being  drawn  to 
scale,  so  that  however  restricted  the  space,  there  shall  be  no  violation 
of  proportion.  Thus  the  artificial  lakes  and  hilts,  the  stones  forming 
rcKkenes  or  simulating  solitary  crags,  the  trees  and  even  the  bushes 
are  all  selected  or  manipulated  so  as  to  fall  congruously  into  the 

Eeneral  scheme,  ff.  on  the  one  hand,  huge  stones  are  transported 
undreds  of  miles  from  sea-shore  or  river-bed  where,  in  the  lapse  of 
long  centuries,  waves  and  cataracts  have  hammered  them  into 
strange  shapes,  and  if  the  harmonizing  of  their  various  colours  and 
the  adjustment  of  their  Torms  to  environment  are  studied  with  pro- 
found  subtlety,  so  the  training  and  tending  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
that  keep  them  company  require  much  taste  and  much  toil.  Thus 
the  red  pine  {aka-maltu  or  pintis  dennflora),  which  is  the  favourite 

Sarden  tree,  has  to  be  subjected  twice  a  year  to  a  process  of  spray- 
ressing  which  involves  the  careful  removal  of  every  weak  or  aged 
needle.  One  tree  occupies  the  whole  time  of  a  gardener  for  about  ten 
days.  The  details  are  endless,  the  results  delightful.  But  it  has  to 
be  clearly  understood  that  there  is  here  no  mention  of  a  flower- 

girden  in  the  Occidental  sense  of  the  term.  Flowers  are  cultivated, 
ut  for  their  own  sakes.  not  as  a  feature  of  the  landscape  garden. 
If  they  are  present,  it  is  only  as  an  incident.  This  of  course  does  not 
apply  to  shrubs  which  blossom  at  their  seasons  and  fall  always  into 
the  general  scheme  of  the  landscape.  Forests  of  cherry-trees,  plum- 
trees,  magnolia  trees,  or  hiyaku-jikkd  {Laterstroemia  indica),  banks  of 
azalea,  clumps  of  hydrangea,  groups  oicamellia — such  have  their 

Rermancnt  places  and  their  foliage  adds  notes  of  colour  when  their 
owers  have  fallen.  But  chrysanthemums,  peonies,  roses  and  so 
forth,  are  treated  as  special  shows,  and  are  removed  or  hidden  when 
out  of  bloom.  There  is  another  remarkable  feature  of  the  Japanese 
gardener's  art.  He  dwarfs  trees  so  that  they  remain  measurable 
only  by  inches  after  their  age  has  reached  scores,  even  hundreds,  of 
years,  and  the  proportions  of  leaf,  branch  and  stem  are  preserved 
with  fidelity.  The  pots  in  which  these  wonders  of  patient  skill  are 
grown  have  to  be  themselves  fine  specimens  of  the  keramist's  craft, 
and  as  much  as  £200  is  sometimes  paid  for  a  notably  well  trained  tree. 
There  exists  among  many  foreign  observers  an  impression  that 
Japan  is  comparatively  poor  in  wild-flowers;  an  impression  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  flowerv  meadows  or  lanes.  Besides, 
the  flowers  an  3nly  nota- 

ble exceptions     ■  ii.v  .ML'^^^TK  i,.  .r„„...n,*j  ,.,ur'ijr,  iphneand 

the  magnolia,  f^!  insmjt  ihe  pcrtuntr-tadciii  ait  ai  the  *  1  t.a  visitor 

is  prone  to  inf^  r  p,^iucii;y  ol  bl&f*oms    But  it  mime  J .  European 

flowers  are  at  ^ m,  ihty  are  rrplacccl  Ijv  4:jibcr4.  ^ir.,;.*,  lj  Western 
eyes— a  weak  I  •  .1  /fip^ifaji  4m  irdirjo/fra  ;  a  vn^i  vurkty  of  lilies; 
graceful  grass  -  like  the  tuUliia  and  the  enzimamtJiki  {Pair ma  icahio- 
saefolia);  th(  rii  idy-hucti  tyriis  japp^un,  ^£4j«^s^  dirrvillas  and 
deutzias;  tht  i-itya  {Fkiycodon  ptiHdiJiarum^  the  lihdtfii  {Funkia 
ovcta),  and  miry  another.  The  same  i*  true  oi  JapdiriDe  forests. 
It  has  been  ^-iill  said  that  "to  cnumrratc  tV  run^iituents  and 
inhabitants  ol  the  Jap^niric  nvatintjinforeut  w^iulU  be  id  name  at 
least  half  the  eotirc  flora  *' 
According  lo  Fonch^^t  anJ  Sivstiler  Japan  pos5e*«a;— 
¥i     '"       '" 


Dicotyledonous  plants  .  . 
Monocotylcdonous  plants  . 
Higher  Cryptogamous  plants  . 


amilies.  Genera.  Species. 

121  795  1934 

28  202  613 

5'  38  196 
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(FLORA  AND  FAUNA 

The  invwtifattons  of  lapaneae  botanist*  are  ad^ng  conai«atly  to 
the  above  number,  and  it  u  not  likely  that  finality  will  be  reached 
for  some  time.  According  to  a  comparison  made  oy  A.  Gray  with 
regard  to  the  numbers  of  genera  and  species  respectively  represented 
in  the  forest  trees  of  four  regions  of  the  oortnern  hemisiMMre.  the 
following  ia  the  case:— 

Atlantk  Forest^re^on  of  N.  America  .  66  genera  and  im  spedet 

Pacific  Forest-recion  of  N.  America  .  31  genera  and    78  species 

Japan  and  Manchuria  Fdrest-region  .  66  genera  and  168  species, 

rorests  of  Europe *  33  genera  and   8s  species. 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  luxurianoe  of  lapan's  flora 
is  due  to  rich  soil,  to  high  temperature  and  to  rainfall  not  only 
plentiful  but  well  distributed  over  the  whole  year,  the  wealth  and 
variety  of  her  trees  and  shrubs  muat  be  largely  the  reault  of  immi- 
gration. Japan  has  four  insular  chains  which  Uqk  her  to  the 
neighbouring  conticKnt.  On  the  south,  the  RiflkiQ  Islands  bring 
her  within  r  sch  '  '  Tormosa  and  the  Malayan  archipelago:  on  the 
west,  Oki.  Ik • .  h  t  ma  bridge  the  sea  between  her  and  Korea ; 

on  the  north'  '    lin  connects  her  with  the  Amur  region; 

and  on  the  1  1  riles  form  an  almost  continuous  route  to 

Kamchatka  :hs  the  germs  of  Astatic  plants  were  carried 

.over  to  join  ora  of  the  country,  and  all  found  suitable 

homes  amid  greatly  varying  conditk>ns  of  climate  and  physiography. 

Fauna. — Jaran  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  continenu 
are  richer  in  tauna  than  are  their  neighbouring  islands.  It  has 
been  said  with  truth  that  "an  industrious  collector  of  beetles, 
butterflies,  neuroptera,  &c.,  finds  a  greater  number  of  species  in  a 
circuit  of  some  miles  near  T5ky0  than  are  exhibited  by  the  whole 
British  Isles." 

Of  mammals  50  species  have  been  identified  and  catalogued. 
Neither  the  lion  nor  the  tiger  is  found.  The  true  Camivora  are  three 
only,  the  bear,  the  dog  and  the  marten.  Three  species  of  bears  are 
scientifically  recognized,  but  one  of  them,  the  ice-bear  {UrsMt 
marilimus).  Is  only  an  accidental  visitor,  carried  downcby  the  Arctic 
current.  In  the  main  island  the  black  bear  (kuma.  Urtus  japonkms) 
alone  has  its  habitation,  but  the  island  of  Ycso  has  the  great  brown 
beu-  (called  shi-guma,  pht-kuma  or  aka-kuma)i  the  "  grisly  "  of  North 
America.  The  bear  does  not  attract  much  popuUr  interest  in  Japan. 
Tradition  centres  rather  upon  the  fox  (kusune)  and  the  badger 
(mujina),  whi^h  are  credited  with  supernatural  powers,  the  former 
beiiig  worshipped  as  the  messenger  of  the  harvest  god,  while  the 
latter  is  regarded  as  a  mischievous  rollicker.  Next  to  these  comes 
the  monkey  (saru),  which  dwelb  e<)ually  among  the  snows  of  the 
nortlr  and  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  south.  Sam  enters 
into  the  composition  of  many  place-names,  an  evidence  of  the 
people's  famiUarity  with  the  animal.  There  are  ten  species  of  bat 
{koinori)  and  seven  of  insect-eaters,  and  prominent  in  this  class  are 
the  mole  {muguray  and  the  hedeehos  (Aars-tM^iMt).  Among  the 
martens  there  b  a  wea^l  {ilackt),  which,  though  useful  as  a  rat- 
killer,  has  the  evil  repute  of  being  responsible  for  sudden  and 
mysterious  injuries  to  human  beings;  there  is  a  river-otter  (kawa- 
uso),  and  there  is  a  sea-otter  [rakko]  which  inhabits  the  northern 
seas  and  is  highly  valued  for  its  beautiful  pelt.  The  rodents  are 
represented  by  an  abundance  of  rats,  with  comparatively  few  mice, 
and  by  the  ordinary  squirrel,  to  which  the  people  give  the  name  of 
tree-rat  (ki-naumi),  as  well  as  the  flying  sc^uirrel.  known  as  the 
momo-dori  (peach-bird)  in  the  north,  where  it  hides  from  the  light 
in  hollow  tree-trunks,  and  in  the  south  as  the  ton-tort  (or  bird  of 
evening).  There  are  no  rabbits,  but  hares  iusag;i)  are  to  be  found 
in  very  varying  numbers,  and  those  9f  one  species  put  on  a  white 
coat  during  winter.  The  wild  boar  {shtski  or  ti-no'skishi)  does  not 
differ  appreciably  from  its  European  congener.  Its  flesh  b  much 
relished,  and  for  some  unexplained  reason  is  called  by  its  vendors 
"  mountain-whale  "  (yama-kitjtra).  A  very  beautiful  stag  (skika), 
with  eight-branched  antlers,  inhabiu  the  remote  woodUnds,  and 
there  are  five  species  of  antelope  {kamo-skika)  which  are  found  in 
the  highest  and  least  accessible  parts  of  the  mounuins.  Domestic 
animals  have  for  representatives  the  horse  {uma),  a  small  beast  with 
little  beauty  of  form  though  possessing  much  hardihood  and  endu- 
rance: the  ox  (ushi),  mainly  a  beast  of  burden  or  draught:  the  pig 
(buta),  very  occasionally;  the  dog  (inu).  an  unsiehtly  and  useless 
brute;  the  cat  (tuko).  with  a  stump  in  lieu  of  a  tail;  barndoor  fowl 
(nitoo-tort).  ducks  (akiro)  and  pigeons  {kato).  The  turkey  iskkki' 
mencko)  and  the  goose  (lacki)  have  been  introduced  but  are  little 
appreciated  as  yet. 

Althouah  so-called  singing  birds  exist  in  tolerable  numbers,  those 
worthy  ofthe  name  of  songster  are  few.  Emi.iently  first  b  a  species 
of  niehtingale  (uguisu),  which,  though  smaller  than  its  congener  of 
the  West,  b  gifted  with  exqubitely  modulated  flute-like  notes  of 
considerable  range.  The  uguisu  b  a  dainty  bird  in  the  matter  of 
temperature.    After  May  it  retires  from  the  low-lying  regions  and 

Gradually  ascends  to  higher  altitudes  as  midsummer  approaches. 
L  variety  of  the  cuckoo  called  kotologisH  iCucuius  poltocepkalus)  in 
imitation  of  the  sound  of  its  voice,  is  heard  as  an  accompaniment  of 
the  uguisu,  and  there  are  i\eo  three  other  sfxcicji.  the  kakhtdori 
(Ctutuus  canorus).  the  tsutsu-dori  {€.  kxmalavanus) ,  and  the  moitt- 
kakari,  or  juicki  (C.  kyperytkrus).  To  these  the  Urk.  ktbart  {Alanda 
japonica),  joins  its  voice,  and  the  cooing  of  the  pigeon  (koto)  b 
supplemented  by  the  twittering  of  the  ubiquitous  sparrow  (Msanw). 
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while  over  all  are  heard  the  raucous  caw  of  tfi^  raven  (karam)  and 
the  harsh  scream  of  the  kite  (lombi),  between  which  And  the  raven 
there  is  perpetual  feud.  The  falcon  (taka),  always  an  honoured  bird 
in  Japan,  where  from  time  immemorial  hawking  has  been  an  aristo* 
cratic  pastime,  is  common  enough,  and  so  is  the  sparrow-hawk 
(hai-talca),  but  the  caglie  (tpAsAt)  affects  solitude.  Two  English 
ornithologists,  Blakiston  and  Pryer,  are  the  ncozniTcd  authorities 
on  the  birds  of  Japan,  and  in  a  contribution  ro  the  Transactions  of 
the  Asiatic  Socuty  of  Japan  (vol.  x.)  they  have  enumerated  359 
species.  StarKngs  (muku-dori)  are  numerous,  and  so  are  the  wago 
tail  (sekirei).  the  swatlow  ilsubame)  the  martin  {ten),  the  woodchat 
imozu)  and  the  jay  ^akesu  or  kaski-<iori},  but  the  magpie  {tSearasu), 
though  common  tn  China,  is  rare  in  Japan.  Blackbirds  and  thrushes 
are  not  found,  nor  any  species  of  parrot,  but  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  the  hoopoe  {yalsugaskira),  the  red-breast  (komadori),  the  blue- 
bird {ruri),  the  wren  (miso-saxai),  the  golden-crested  wren  {itadaki), 
the  golden-eagle  (inu-tpashx),  the  finch  Ihtwi).  the  longtailed  rose- 
6nch  (Ixnimashiko),  the  ourcl— brown  (akahara),  dusky  itsugumi) 
and  water  {kawa-gorasu) — the  kingfisher  (kawasemi),  the  crake 
(kuina)  and  the  tomtit  (kara).  Among  eame-birds  there  are  the 
quail  luxura),  the  heathcock  (eto-rachd),  the  ptannip;an  (ezo-raichd 
or  tzo-yamo'dori),  the  woodcock  {kodo-skip).  the  snipe  (ta-skigi)-^ 
with  two  special  species,  the  solitary  snipe  {yama-skip)  and  the 
painted  snipe  (tomo-jAt^O— and  the  pheasant  (kiji).  Of  the  last 
there  are  two  species,  the  kiji  proper,  a  bird  presenting  no  remark- 
able features,  and  the  copper  pheasant,  a  magni6cent  bird  with 
plumage  of  dazzling  beauty.  Conspicuous  above  all  others,  not 
only  for  grace  of  form  but  also  for  the  immemorial  attention  paid 
to  them  Dv  Japanese  artists,  are  the  crane  {tsuru)  and  the  heron 
isagi).  Ot  the  crane  there  are  seven  species,  the  stateliest  and  most 
b«iutiful  beine  the  Crus  japonensis  (tanckd  or  taruM^suru),  which 
•tands  some  5  ft  high  and  has  pure  white  plumage  with  a  red  crown, 
black  tail-feathers  and  black  upper  neck.  It  is  a  sacred  bird,  and 
it  shares  with  the  tortoise  the  honour  of  being  an  emblem  of  longevity. 
The  other  species  are  the  demoiselle  crane  (anewa-turu),  the  black 
crane  (kuro-turu  or  ncsumi-turu,  i.e.  Crus  cinerea),  the  Crus  teucauchen 
ImasM'Buru),  the  Crus  monachus  (nabe-zuru),  and  the  white  crane 
{shiro-suru).  The  Japanese  include  in  this  category  the  stork 
(kituru),  but  it  may  be  said  to  have  disaj)peared  from  the  island. 
The  heron  {san)  constitutes  a  charming  feature  in  a  Japanese  land- 
scape, especially  the  silver  heron  (shtra-sagi),  which  displays  its 
brilliant  white  plumage  in  the  rice-ficlds  from  spring  to  early 
autumn.  The  night-heron  (goi'Sagi)  is  very  common.  Besides 
these  waders  there  are  plover  {chidori) ;  golden  (muina-ptro  or  ax- 
ruTO)',  gray  (tfatsen) ;  ringed  OJbV^fAtJortj;  spur-winged  (ifceri)  and 
Hartmg^a  nnd-plover  {ikarukludori)',  sand -pipers— gjeen  (aifciVo- 
skifi)  and  sfioon-billed  \hera-shtii) — and  water-hens  {ban).  Among 
swimminf^  birds  the  most  numerous  are  the  gull  {kamome)^  of  which 
many  vaneties  are  found;  the  cormorant  (u) — which  is  trained  by 
the  Japanese  for  fishing  purposes — and  multitudinous  'flocks  of 
wild-geese  (m»)  and  wiM-ducks  {kame),  from  thebeautifuttnand&rin- 
dack  (osAi-tfori),  emblem  of  conjugal  fidelity,  to  teal  (kogamo)  and 
widgeon  {kidori-gamo)  of  several  species.  Creat  preserves  of  wild- 
duck  and  teal  used  to  be  a  frequent  feature  in  the  parka  attached  to 
the  feudal  castles  of  old  Japan,  when  a  peculiar  method  of  netting 
the  birds  or  striking  them  with  falcons  was  a  favourite  aristocratic 
pastime.  A  few  of  such  preserves  still  exist,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  in  the  Palace-moats  01  T5ky6  all  kinds  of  water-birds,  attracted 
by  the  absolute  immunity  they  enjoy  there,  assemble  in  countless 
numbers  at  the  approach  of  winter  and  remain  until  the  following 
^ring,  wholly  inditterent  to  the  close  proximity  of  the  city. 

Of  reptiles  Japan  has  only  30  species,  and  among  them  is  included 
the  marine  turtle  {umi-game)  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  frequent 
her  waters,  since  it  is  seen  only  at  rare  intervals  on  the  southern 
coast.  This  is  even  truer  of  the  larger  species  (the  sk^akubo,  i.e. 
Chetonia  ctphdo).  Both  are  highly  valued  for  the  sake  of  the  shell, 
which  has  always  becir  a  favourite  material  for  ladies'  comb^  and 
hairpins.  By  carefully  selecting  certain  portions  and  welding 
them  together  in  a  penectly  flawless  mass,  a  pure  amber-coloured 
c^ject  is  obtained  at  heavy  cost-  Of  the  fresh-water  tortoise  there 
are  two  kinds,  the  supPon  {Trumyx  japontca)  and  the  kame-no-ko 
{Emys  vulgaris  japontca).  The  latter  is  one  of  the  Japanese  emblems 
6L  kmcevity.  It  is  ofteqi  <ftepicted  with  a  flowing  tail,  which  appendix 
attests  close  observation  ot  nature ;  for  the  mino-game,  as  it  is  called, 
represents  a  tortoise  to  which,  in  the  course  of  many  scores  of  years, 
confervae  have  attached  themselves  so  as  to  form  an  appendage  01 
long  green  locks  as  the  creature  swinra  about.  Sea-snakes  occasion- 
ally make  their  way  to  Japan,  being  cairled  thither  by  the  Black 
Current  (Kuro  Shiwo)  and  the  monsoon,  but  they  must  be  regarded 
a»  merely  fortuitous  visitorB.  There  are  10  species  of  land-snakes 
(Ae^f),  among  which  one  only  (the  mamuskt,  or  Trigonocopkdus 
Bhmkoffi)  is  venomous.  The  others  for  the  most  part  frequent 
the  rice-belds  and  live  upon  frogs.  The  largest  is  the  aodaisKo 
(Elapkis  virgatus),  which  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  5  ft.,  but  is 
ouite  harmless.  Lizards  (tokage).  frogs  (kawazu  or  kaeru),  toads 
(gbogttyertt)  and  newts  {imori)  are  plentiful,  and  much  curiosity 
attaches  to  a  giant  salamander  {sansno-moo,  called  also  hazekat  and 
other  names  according  to  localities),  which  reaches  to  a  length  of 
5  ft.,  and  (according  to  Rein)  is  closely  rcUted  to  the  Andrias 
Scheuckaeri  of  the  Oeningen  strata. 
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The  teat  simt>uiii(ini(  the  Japanese  islands  may  he  ealied  a  renct 
ol  fishes,  for,  in  addition  to  numerous  apeeies  which  abide  there 
permanently,  there  are  migatory  kinds,  coming  and  ^ng  with  the 
monsoons  and  with  the  great  ocean  streams  that  set  to  and  from  the 
shorte.  In  winter,  for  example,  when  the  northern  monsoon  begins 
to  blow,  numbers  of  denizens  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  swim  southward 
to  the  more  genial  waters  of  north  Japan :  and  in  summer  the  Indiaa 
Ocean  and  the  Malayan  archipelago  send  to  her  southern  coasu  a 
growd  of  emigrants  which  turn  homeward  again  at  the  approach  of 
winter.  It  thus  falb  out  that  In  soite  of  the  enormous  quantity  of 
fish  consumed  as  food  or  used  a»  fertilizers  year  after  year  by  the 
Japanese,  the  seas  remain  as  richly  stocked  as  ever.  Nine  orders  erf 
fishes  have  been  distinguished  as  the  piscifauna  of  lapanesa  waters. 
They  may  be  found  carefully  catalogued  with  all  their  indudcd 
speaes  in  Rein's  Japan,  and  highly  interesting  researches  by  Japan- 
ese physiographists  are  recorded  in  the  Journal  of  the  College  of 
Science  of  the  Imperial  University  of  T6ky<i.  Briefly,  the  chief 
fish  of  Japan  are  the  bream  (/dt),  the  perch  (sksxih'),  the  mullet  {bora), 
thr  rbck-fish  {hatalate),  the  grunter  (oni^-kote),  the  mackerel  {sabaS, 
the  sword-fish  {tacki-mtw).  the  wrasse  {knsabi),  the  haddock  (tara), 
the  flounder  {karei),  and  its  congeners  the  sole  {ktrame)  and  the 
tur*^  *  '■  ' '  r^-'-'(\  tSo  t^had  (fuimasu),  the  salmon  (shake),  them^riH. 
tfir  c.irp  r^jTT  I.  ttsv  Mnjr,  the  gold  fish  (kingyo),  the  gold  carp  {higoi), 
the  loach  lds}Q),  the  hirrfng  {nishin).theivMiski{Clupeamelanostukt), 
the  pel  («no^l.  tTic  conger  eel  (enagc).  the  coffer-fish  {hako-uipo), 
the/ajM  iTeirodon),  thi  ai  {Pleioghssus (Utivelis),  the sayori (H«»»tV« 
amphtts  iaymi),  the  sJvirk  (same),  the  dogfish  {manuka-tame),  the 
rav  {f  J,  the  ffurg*on  [fhd-tame)  and  the  maguro  (Tkynnus  sibi) 

lTie  insect  fth  of  J^sp-sn  broadly  corresponds  with  that  of  temperate 
rei^^ions  in  Europe.  B''r  there  are  also  a  number  of  tropical  spec)ies. 
noubly  among  buiriri'ies  and  beetles.  The  latter — for  which  the 
generic  term  m  Jijixin  is  muski  or  ifcatcA^^nclude  some  beautiful 
spi^cici,  frotn  ihe  "  ji  vvjl  beetle  '*  {Uhna-mushi),  the  "  gold  beetle  " 
(k,^fiine*mHiki\  and  the?  Ckrysochroa  fulgidissima^  which  glow  and 
gn/''i"  V  ;*>-  *h"  1 -■!■  ncy  o(  gold  and  precious  stones,  to  the  jet 

bL<.i.  -J. ; — i^f  chiimsis,  which  seems  to  have  been  fashioned 

out  of  lacquer  spotted  with  white.  There  is  also  a  giant  nasicornous 
beetle.  Among  butterflies  {ch6chd)  Rein  gives  prominence  to  the 
broad-winged  kind  {Papilio),  which  recall  tropical  brilliancy.  One 
{Papilia  maciltntns)  is  peculiar  to  Japan.  Many  others  seem  to  be 
practically  identical  with  European  species.  That  is  especially  true 
of  the  moths  (yachd),  100  species  of  which  have  been  identified  with 
English  types.  There  are  seven  large  silk-moths,  of  which  two  only 
(Bombyx  mori  and  Antheraea  yama-mai)  are  employed  in  producing 
^Ik.  Fishing  lines  are  manufactured  from  the  cocoons  of  the 
genjiki-muskt  {Caligula  japontca),  which  is  one  of  the  commonest 
moths  iQ  the  islands.  VVasp>s,  bees  and  hornets,  gencrically  known 
as  hacki.  differ  little  from  their  European  types,  except  that  they  are 
somewhat  larger  and  more  sluggish.  The  gad-fly  {abu),  the  house- 
fly (kai),  the  mosquito  {ka),  thenea  {nomi)  and  occasionally  the  bed- 
bug (called  by  the  Japanese  kara^mushi  because  it  is  believed  to  be 
imported Irom  China),  are  all  fully  represented,  and  the  dragon-fly 
(tontbd)  presents  itsdf  in  immense  numbers  at  certain  seasons. 
Grasslioppers  (batta)  are  abundant,  and  one  kind  (tmifo),  which 
frequent  the  rice-fields  when  the  cereal  is  ripening,  are  caught  and 
fried  in  oil  as  ananicle  of  food'  On  the  moors  in  late  summer  the 
mantis  {kama-kiri-muski)  is  commonly  met  with,  and  the  cricket 
{k&rogi)  and  the  cockroach  abound,  rarticularly  obtrusive  is  the 
cicada  (seni)^  of  which  there  ane  many  species.  Its  strident  voice 
is  heard  most  loudly  at  tiroes  of  great  heat,  when  the  song  of  tbe 
birds  is  hushed.  The  dragon-fly  and  the  cicada  afford  ceaseless 
entertainment  to  the  Japanese  boy.  He  catches  them  by  means  of 
a  rod  smeared  with  bird-lime,  and  then  tying  a  fine  string  under  their 
wings,  he  flies  them  at  its  end.  Spiders  abound,  from  a  giant  species 
to  one  of  the  minutest  dimensions,  and  the  tree-bug  is  always  ready 
to  make  a  destructive  lodgment  in  any  sickly  tree-stem.  The 
scorpion  (s^sori)  exists  but  is  not  poisonous. 

Japanese  rivers  and  lakes  are  the  habitat idh  of  several — seven  or 
eight — species  of  freshwater  crab  {kani).  which  live  in  holes  on  the 
shore  and  emerge  in  the  day-time,  often  moving  to  considerable 
distances  from  tneir  homes.  Shrihi|>s  {kawa-ebi)  also  are  found  in 
the  rivers  and  rice-fields.  These  shrimps  as  well  as  a  large  specks 
of  crab— moj^Mz^fani — serve  the  people  as  an  article  of  food,  but 
the  small  crabs  ykrhich  live  in  holes  have  no  recognized  raison  d'  itre. 
In  Japan,  as  elsewhere,  the  principal  Crustacea  are  found  in  the  sea. 
Flocks  of  lupa  and  other  species  swim  in  the  wake  of  the  tropical 
fishes  which  move  towards  Japan  at  certain  seasons.  Naturally 
these  migratory  crabs  are  not  limited  to  Japanese  waters.  Milne 
Edwards  has  identified  ten  species  which  occur  in  Australian  seas 
also,  and  Rein  mentions,  as  belonging  to  the  same  category, 
the  "  hclmet-crab  "  or  "  horse-shoe  crab  "  (kabuUhenni,    Umuln$ 

Taka-aski — 
i  metres  long 

Japan  and  the  Malay  archipelago.    There 

is  no  lobster  on  the  coasts  of  Japan,  but  there  are  various  species 
of  rray-fish  {PaHnurus  and  ScyUarus)  the  principal  of  which,  under 
the  names  of  isoHbi  {Pahnurus  japouicus)  and  kuruma-tbi  {Penaeus 
canalicutalus)  are.  greatly  prized  as  an  article  of  diet. 

Already  in  1882.  Dunker  in  his  Index  MoUuscorum  Maris  Jaffonici 
enumerated  nearly  1200  specie^  .of. matinejmollutcsJosiQ^  m  the 


xne      neimei-aao      or      none-anoc  crao      ymwmwvgftn 
longupina  Hoeven).^    Ve^  remarkable  is  the  giant 
long  legs  {Macrochetrus  Kaempferx),  which  has  legs  i) 
andis  found  in  the  seas  of  Japan  and  the  Malay  archipel 
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Japanese  anchipelago,  and  several  othefs  havecince  then  been  added 
to  the  list.  As  Tor  the  land  and  fresh-water  molluscs,  some  300  o< 
which  are  known,  they  are  mainly  kindred  with  those  of  China  and 
Siberia,  tropical  and  Indian  forms  being  exceptional.  •  There  are 
57  species  or  Helix  {maimaUiubmi,  dedemitski,  kaiaisumuri  or  ihoofjw) 
and  ^5  of  Clausiiia  (kiserit'tai  or  pipe-snail),  including  the  two 
largest  snails  in  Japan,  namely  the  Ct.  Marterui  and  the  CI,  YokO' 
kam^Ksis,  which  attain  to  a  length  of  58  mm.  and  44  mm.  respec- 
tively. The  mussel  {i-no-kai)  ta  well  represented  by  the  species 
Humo'gai  (marsh-raussel).  karasn-Mi  (raven*mussel).  kamisori-f,ai 
(razor-mussel),  skijimi-no-kat  (Corhictda).  of  which  there  are  mne 
species.  &c.  Unlike  the  land-molluscs,  the  great  majority  of  Japanese 
sea-molluscs  are  akin  to  those  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Malay 
archipelago.  Some  of  them  extend  westward  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea. 
The  best  known  and  most  frequent  forms  are  the  asari  (Tapes 
pkUippinarum),  the  hamAguti  {lieretrix  lusoria),  the  baka  (Afocira 
SMkataria),  the  aka-gai  (Scapkana  inflata),  the  kaki  <oy8ter).  the 
aicabi  (Haliotis  japonka),  the  satoe  {Turbo  comuius),  the  kora-gai 
(TrUonium  tritonius),  &c.  Among  the  cephalopods  several  are  of 
groat  value  as  articles  of  food,  e.g.  the  surume  (Onyckotkeulkis 
Bonksii),  the  tako  (octopus),  the  $kidako  (Eledone),  the  Hut  (Sepia) 
and  the  lako-fune  (Argonauta). 

Greeff  enumerates,  as  denizens  of  Japanese  seas,  36  kinds  of  sea- 
urchins  {giau  or  fltnt)  and  13  of  starhsh  {hitode  or  takthno-makwa). 
These,  like  the  mollusca,  indicate  the  influence  of  the  Kuro  Shiwo 
and  the  south-we^t  monsoon,  for  they  have  close  affinity  with  species 
found  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans.  For  edible  purposes  the 
most  valuable  of  the  Japanese  echinoderms  is  the  sea-slujs  or  hUke 
4e  mer  (no,m<zibo).  which  is  greatly  appreciated  and  forms  an  important 
staple  of  export  to  China.  Rem  writes:  "  Very  remarkable  in  con- 
nexion with  the  starfishes  is  the  occurrence  of  Askrias  rubens  on 
the  Japanese  coast.  This  creature  displays  an  almost  unexampled 
frequency  and  extent  of  distribution  in  the  whole  North  Sea,  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  Baltic,  near  the  Faroe  Islands.  Iceland.  Green/* 
land  ancl  the  English  coasts,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  charac- 
teristic North  Sea  echinoderm  form.  Towards  the  south  this  star- 
fish disappears,  it  seems,  completely;  for  it  is  not  yet  known  with 
certainty  to  exist  either  in  the  Mediterranean  or  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  others  also  Asterias  mbens  is  not 
known — ^and  then  it  suddenly  reappears  in  Japan.  ArekasUr 
typicus  has  a  pretty  wide  distribution  over  the  Indian  Ocean;  other 
Aateridae  of  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  be  confined  to  its 
shores." 

Japan  is  not  rich  in  corals  and  sporiges.  Her  most  interesting 
contributions  are  Crust-corals  (porgonviae,  CoraUiuntt  his,  &c.). 
and  especiallv  flint -sponges,  called  oy  the  Japanese  koski-gai  and 
known  as  *'  glass-coral  "  \HytUonema  sieboldt).  These  last  have  not 
been  found  anywhere  except  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  T5ky6 
at  a  depth  of  some  200  fathoms. 


II.—The  People 

PopuUUion.^Tht  population  was  as  follows  on  the  jist  of 
Peccmber  ipoyr—  Population 

per 
Population.  Males.        Females.       Totals.       sq.  m. 

Japan  proper.  .  34,601.65824,172,62748,774,285  330 
Formosa  (Taiwan)  1,640,778  1^76,137  3,116,9x5  224 
Sakhalin  .    .    .        7,175  3,631         10,806       o-i 


Totals 


26,249,611  25,652,395  51,902,006 


The  following  table  shows  the 
quadrennial  periods  between  1891 


Year. 

189 1 
1895 
1899 
1903 
1907  . 


Males. 

30i563.4«6 
21,345.750 
22^30,112 
23,601,640 


Females. 

20,155,261 
20,904,870 
21,930,540 
23.X3i,236 


24,601,658     24,172,627 


rate  of  increase  in  the  four 
and  1907  in  Japan  proper:-^ 

Average  Population 

Totals,    increase  per 

per  cent.  sq.  m. 
40,718,677     1-09  272 

42,270,620     1*09  286 

44,260,652     1-14  299 

46,732,876     1.54  316 

48,774.285     1-13  330 


The  population  of  Formosa  (Taiwan)  during  the  ten-year 
period  1898-1907  grew  as  follows:— 

Average    Population 
Males.         Females.       Totals,    increase       per 

percent,.^  sq.  m. 
i,30M28    1,157.539    ^,464,967      —  182 


Year. 

1898  . 
T902  . 
1907 


1,513,280    1,312,067     2,825,347     2.70 
1,640.778     1.476,137     3.116,915     3-37 
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Aoconling  to  quasithistorical  reconJs,  the  population  of  the  empire 

in  thr  year  *  d.  ft; -^t»Qo._    _-^  r_  -.2;  :,  l...  ^  ^^ 

8.631,770.     IHfJiiv  (1 

0*1  thci»e  figur«ii,  but  i:^-,.,  i.-.-  i.-l:,.  ^..-.,..,-1 ,.  ..,,...,  ;i,. ^.,  vv^ry 

subject  had  no  be  in^ribcd  on  ihe  mU  ui  a  icm;[^k-  a^  a  meaaore 
against  his  adoption  oE  Chrisieaniiy,  a  lokT^bly  trustwcirt^iy  ctnitua 
CQyJd  always  be  taken,  Thi'  rcLyrni  thuf  obtaini^  >how  tfiat  Iroin 
the  year  [723  until  1^4^  tht-  papulation  remainind  ^.JlniQi:!  j=t^Uomry^ 
th'C  li^urv  in  tbi:  farmer  year  Winu,  2t,o^^,^i,  and  iti^t  in  the  latter 
yciir  36,907,625.  There  had^  iEic^-dn  bcei)  five  pcriodii  tJ  d^Unirvji 
pofukUon  in  thai  Jni^rval  of  124  ycsn,  fvmwrly,  ihe  periods  IJ*^* 
1744.  i7^9-i7<^2p  1773-1774.  1791-iygj,  and  1844- 1»46.  But  aRer 
Ifi72^  »fben  the  census  sbawed  a  touf  ol  jj^J  10,^15,  iht  ftopulaijon 
grew  fteadily.  itfiincrt^rnent  betwtdn  1^73  and  iS^jU  lAcki^ivcK^  period 
ei  37  ^'eart,  being  10^649,990.  Suck  4  rate  ol  increase  inv/sis  ih« 
question  ol  subaLitenfe  witb  great  imjJonaocc,  In  fur  mer  times  the 
arva  c(  Land  under  ea]ii^^atLD^  i^icficasctl  in  a  marbid  tLegrce.  Ketumfi 
prEipartd  at  the  beginnittg^if  ihe  itubtTcntury  bhayrEd  i[  miUian  i£:K§ 
iindercfopfr,  whcfcai  the  figure  10  1$^  was  over  &  mlltlon  acres.  But 
the  dcvcloprncnt  of  mtans  of  siibsiitrnce  has  been  ojijiiripptzd  by 
the  [,'rowiK  of  popuktiij'n  in  recent  j-ears.  Thus^  durint;.  the  peflii^ 
belfwrcett  1899  and  1907  the  poipubtioa  nepeivcd  ^n  imcrtmt/ii  rf 
li'^6"»  wbcrras  the  tood 'producing:  area  injcrc^i^ed  by  only  4-4%. 
Tbi»di5cr('[xincy  cauicd  Anxiety  ai  one  tirnc.  but  Ut^r  t^dd»  iLiiiable 
for  ct^lpniut  ton  have  been  ppcncd  In  SakhalijAi  Korc^i  f^lancbufi* 
and  Forraosa,  &»  thAt  the  probl^^m  erf  subsist crwe  has  Ci^«ed  to  be 
troublesonic.  The  bbrtb-ratc,  taking  the  Bvtmsfi  of  th«  dcccnntlt 
period  ended  1907,  l»  3  05%  of  the  popKiUilon,  and  iht  ddthhrtte 
IS  20$.  Mal»  exceed  f^rmal^es  in  the  ratii?  of  2°;  n^pfOidnUMtely 
Bui  this  rule  doc*  not  hold  after  the  age  ol  65.  where  lor  every  100 
femalc»  only  Bj  males  ar*  found.  The  iipanese  ire  of  !uw  Maturai 
a  A  compjwed  wkh  the  iohabitants  of  Western  Europe;  about  \6% 
of  t\t<e  odult  malt*  are  bcJow  5  ft,  Dui  there  are  t'vtdlcncct  of 
scfidy  improvement  in  this  re4[ie?ct-  Thus,  dur[nf  the  period  ol  ten 
ycifs  between  18(^3  and  1*301,  it  was  founci  th*t  ihe  pt-'roeniage  Df 
rtcruit*  of  5  ft.  5  in.  iind  upward  yrtw  frorn  ia-09  to  t?-67,  the  rtte 
Of  increase  having  btea  remarluibfy  cttidy;  and  the  percentage  of 
thcfse  under  s  ft.  declined  from  20-21  to  iG  jo. 

Towns. — ^Thete  are  in  Japan  2^  towns  having  a  population  d 
over  50,000,  and  there  are  76  having  a  population  of  over  20.000. 
The  larser  towns,  their  populations  ana  tne  erowth  of  the  latter 
during  tne  five-year  period  commencing  with  1898  were  as  follow:— 


UT" 


Yokohama 

Hiroshima 

Nagasaki   . 

Kanazawa 

Sendai  .     . 

Hakodate. 

Fukuoka    . 

Wakayama 

Tokustiima 

Kumamoto 

Toyaroa 

Okayama  . 

Otani  .     . 

Kagoshima 

Niigata 

Sakai 

Sapporo     . 

Kure    .     . 

Sasebo 


Urban  Populations 
1898. 

TfikyO 1440,131 

Osaka 831.335 

Kifito 395.139 

.     -     •  244.45 

.     .     .  315,780 

.     .     .  193.763 

.     .     .  132,306 

.     .     .  107.433 

•     .     .  83.595 

.     .     .  8a,325 

.     .     .  781O40 

.     .     .  66.190 

.     .     .  63.667 

.     .     .  61,501 

.     .     ,  61,463 

.     .     .  59.558 

,     .     .  58.025 

.     .  56.961 

.     .     .  53.481 

.     .     .  53.366 

.     .  50.203 


1903. 

1.795.128 

988,300 

379*40* 

384,839 

383,839 

324.776 

113.545 

151.727 

97.548 

93.773 

84.746 

If^ 

63.998 

80,140 
58,821 

52.607 


The  growth  of  Kure  and  Sasebo  Is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  become  the  sites  of  large  shipbuilding  yards,  the  property  01 
the  state. 

The  number  Of  houses  in  Japan  at  the  end  of  1903,  when  the  cenaua 
was  last  taken,  was  8.725.544,  the  average  number  of  inmates  in 
each  house  being  thus  5*5. 

Physical  Characteristics.— TYi^  best  authorities  are  agreed  that 
the  Japanese  people  do  not  difler  physically  from  their  Korean 
and  Chinese  oeigbboiurs  an  much  as  the  inhabitants  of  nortbem 
Europe  differ  from  those  of  southern  Europe.  It  is  true  that  the 
Japanese  are  shorter  in  stature  than  either  the  Chinese  or  the 
Koreans.  Thus  the  average  height  of  the  Japanese  male  is 
only  5  ft.  3I  in.,  and  that  of  the  female  4  ft.  19I  in.,  whereas  in 
the  case  of  the  Koreans  and  the  northern  Chinese  the  correspond- 
ing figures  for  males  are  5  ft.  sf  in.  and  5  ft.  7  in.  respectively. 
Yet  in  other  physical  characteristics  the  Japanese,  the  Koreans 
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and  the  Chinese  resemble  each  other  so  closely  that,  under 
similar  conditions  as  to  costume  and  coiffure,  no  appreciable 
difference  is  apparent.  Thus  since  it  has  become  the  fashion  for 
Chinese  studenU  to  flock  to  the  schools  and  colleges  o(  Japan, 
there  adopting,  as  do  their  Japanese  fellow-students.  Occidental 
garments  and  methods  of  hairdressing,  the  distinction  of  nation- 
ality ceases  to  be  perceptible.  The  most  exhaustive  anthro- 
pological study  of  the  Japanese  has  been  made  by  Dr  C  Baeb 
(emeritus  professor  of  medicine  in  the  Imperial  University  of 
Tdkyd),  who  enumerates  the  following  subnlivisions  o^  the  race 
inliabiting  the  Japanese  blands.  The  Erst  and  roost  important 
is  the  Maochu-Korean  type,  that  is  to  say,  the  type  which  prevails 
in  north  China  and  in  Korea.  This  is  seen  specially  among  the 
upper  classes  in  Japan.  Its  characteristics  are  exceptional 
talinpss  combined  with  slendemcss  and  elegance  of  figure;  a  face 
somewhat  long,  without  any  special  prominence  of  the  cheek-, 
bones  but  having  more  or  iess  oblique  eyes,  an  aquiline  nose; 
a  slightly  receding  chin,  largish  upper  teeth,  a  long  neck;  a 
narrow  chest;  a  long  trunk,  and  delicately  shaped,  small  hafids 
with  long,  slender  fingers.  The  noost  plausible  hypothesis  is  that 
men  of  this  type  are  descendants  of  Korean  cdonists  who,  in 
prehistoric  times,  settled  in  the  province  of  Izumo,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Japan,  having  made  their  way  thither  from  the  Korean 
peninsula  by  the  island  of  Oki.  being  carried  by  the  cold  cturrent 
which  flows  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Korea.  The  second  type 
is  the  Mongol.  It  is  not  very  frequently  found  in  Japan,  per^ 
baps  because,  under  favourable  social  conditions,  it  tends  to 
pass  into  the  Manchu-Korea^  type.  Its  representative  has  a 
broad  face,  with  psominent  cheek-bones,  oblique  eyes,  a  nose 
more  or  less  flat  and  a  wide  mouth.  The  figure  is  strongly  and 
squarely  built,  but  this  last  characteristic  can  scarcely  be  called 
typicaL  There  is  no  satisfactory  theory  as  to  the  route  by  which 
the  Mongols  reached  Japan,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt 
that  they  found  their  way  thither  at  one  time.  More  important 
than  either  of  these  types  as  an  element  of  the  Japanese  nation 
is  the  Malay.  Small  in  stature,  with  a  well-knit  frame,  the  cheek- 
bones prominent,  the  face  generally  round,  the  nose  and  neck 
short,  a  marked  tendency  to  prognathism,  the  chest  broad  and 
well  developed,  the  trunk  long,  the  hands  small  and  delicate — 
this  Malay  type  is  found  in  neariy  all  the  islands  along  the  east 
coast  of  the  Asiatic  continent  as  well  as  in  southern  Chiiut  and 
in  the  extreme  south-west  of  Korean  peninsula.  Carried 
northward  by  the  warm  current  known  as  the  Kuro  Shiwo,  the 
Malays  seem  to  have  landed  in  KiOshia— the  most  southerly 
of  the  main  Japanese  islands— whence  they  idtimately  pushed 
Borthward  and  conquered  their  Manchu-Korean  predecessors, 
the  Izumo  cok>nists.  None  of  the  above  three,  however,  can  be 
regarded  as  the  earliest  settlers  in  Japan.  Before  them  all  was 
a  tribe  of  immigrants  who  appear  to  have  crossed  from  north* 
eastern  Asia  at  an  epoch  when  the  sea  had  not  yet  dug  broad 
channels  between  the  continent  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
These  people — the  Ainu— are  usually  spoken  of  as  the  aborigines 
of  Japan.  They  once  occupied  the  whole  country,  but  were 
gradually  driven  northward  by  the  Manchu-Koreans  and  the 
Mala3rs,  tmtil  only  a  mere  handful  of  them  survived  in  the 
northern  island  of  Yezo.  Like,  the  Malay  and  the  Mongol  types 
they  are  short  and  thickly  built,  but  unlike  either  they  have 
prominent  brows,  bushy  locks,  round  deep-set  eyes,  long  diver- 
gent lashes,  straight  aoses  and  much  hair  on  the  face  and  the 
body.  In  short,  the  Ainu  suggest  nwch  closer  affinity  with 
Europeans  than  does  any  other  of  the  types  that  go  to  make  up 
the  population  of  Japan.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that  these  traces  of  different  elements  indicate  any  lack  of  homo- 
geneity in  the  Japanese  race.  Amalgamation  has  been  com- 
pletely effected  in  the  course  of  long  centuries,  and  even  the 
Ainu,  though  the  small  surviving  remnant  of  them  now  live 
apart,  have  left  a  trace  upon  their  conquerors. 

The  typical  Japanese  of  the  present  day  has  certain  marked 
physical  peculiarities^  In  the  first  place,  the  ratio  of  the  height 
of  his  head  to  the  length  of  his  body  is  greater  than  it  is  in  Euro- 
peans. The  Englishman's  b^d  is  often  one-eighth  of  the  length 
oi  bis  body  or  even  letfi,  and  in  continental  Europeana^  as  a  rule. 


the  ratio  does  not  amount  to  oae-serenth;  but  in  the  Japanese 
it  exceeds  the  Utter  figure.  In  all  nations  men  of  short  stature 
have  relatively  larse  beads,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese  thei« 
appears  to  be  some  radal  reason  for  the  phenomeiuMk  Another 
striking  feature  is  shortness  of  legs  vebtively  to  length  of  trunk. 
In  northern  Europeans  the  leg  is  usually  much  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  bod/s  length,  but  in  Japanese  the  ratio  is  one-half 
or  even  less,  so  that  whereas  the  Japanese,  when  seated,  looks 
almost  as  tall  as  a  European,  there  may  be  a  great  difference 
between  their  statures  when  both  are  standing.  This  special 
feature  has  been  attributed  to  the  Japanese  habit  of  kneeling 
instead  of  sitting,  but  investigaUon  shows  that  it  Is  equally 
marked  in  the  working  classes  who  pass  most  of  their  time  stand- 
ing. In  Europe  the  same  physical  traits— relative  length  of 
head  and  shortness  of  legs— distinguish  the  central  race  (Alpine) 
from  the  Teutonic,  and  seem  to  indicate  an  affinity  between  the 
former  and  the  Mongols.  It  is  in  the  face,  however,  that  we 
•find  specially  distinctive  traits,  naaiely,  in  the  eyes,  the  eye- 
lashes, the  cheekbones  and  the  beard.  Not  that  the  eyeball 
itself  differs  from  that  of  an  Occidental.  The  difference  consists 
in  the  fact  that  **  the  socket  of  the  eye  is  comparatively  small  and 
shaUow,  and  the  osseous  ridges  at  the  brows  being  little  marked, 
the  eye  is  less  deeply  set  than  in  the  European.  In  fact,  seen  in 
profile,  forehead  and  upper  lip  often  form  an  unbroken  line." 
Then,  again,  the  shape  of  the  eye,  as  modelled  by  the  lids,  shows 
a  striking  peculiarity  For  whereas  the  open  eye  is  almost 
invariably  horizontal  In  the  European,  it  is  often  obUque  in  the 
Japanese  on  account  of  the  higher  level  of  the  upper  comer. 
"  But  even  apart  from  obliqueness,  the  shape  of  the  comers  is 
peculiar  in  the  Mongolian  eye.  The  inner  comer  is  partly 
or  entirely  covered  by  a  fold  of  the  upper  lid  continumg  more 
or  less  into  the  lower  lid.  This  fold  often  covers  also  the 
whole  free  rim  of  the  upper  lid,  so  that  the  insertion  of  the  eyt- 
lashes  is  hidden  '*  and  the  opening  between  the  lids  is  so  narrowed 
as  to  disappear  altogether  at  the  moment  of  ku^ter.  As  for 
the  eye-lashes,  not  only  are  they  comparatively  short  and  sparse, 
but  also  they  converge  instead  of  diverging,  so  that  whereas  in  a 
European  the  free  ends  of  the  lashes  are  further  distant  from 
each  other  than  their  roots,  in  a  Japanese  they  are  nearer  t<h 
gether.  Prominence  of  cheekbones- is  another  special  feature, 
but  it  is  much  comnxmer  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  classes, 
where  ek>ngated  faces  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  rule.  Finally, 
there  is  marked  paucity  of  hair  on  the  face  of  the  average  Japan- 
ese—apart from  the  Ainu— and  what  hair  there  is  is  noirly 
always  straight.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  because 
the  Japanese  is  short  of  stature  and  often%finely  moulded,  he 
lacks  either  strength  or  endurance.  On  the  contrary,  he  possesses 
both  in  a  marked  degree,  and  his  deftness  of  finger  is  not  less 
remarkable  than  the  suppleness  and  activity  of  his  body. 

Moral  Characteristics, — ^The  most  prominent  trait  of  Japanese 
disposition  is  gaiety  of  heart.  Emphatically  of  a  laughter- 
loving  nature,  the  Japanese  passes  through  the  world  with  a 
smile  on  his  lips.  The  petty  ills  of  life  do  not  disturb  his  equa- 
mmity.  He  takes  them  as  part  of  the  dajr^s  work,  and  though  he 
sometimes  gnmibles,  rarely,  if  ever,  does  he  repine.  Excep- 
tional to  this  general  rule,  however,  is  a  mood  of  pessimism 
which  sometimes  overtakes  youths  on  the  threshold  of  manhood. 
Finding  the  problem  of  life  insolvable,  they  abandon  the  attempt 
to  solve  it  and  take  refuge  in  the  grave.  It  seems  as  though 
there  were  always  a  number  of  young  men  hovering  on  the  brink 
of  such  suicidal  despair.  An  example  alone  is  needed  finally  to 
destroy  the  equilibrium.  Some  one  throws  himself  over  a 
cataract  or  -leaps  into  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and  immediately 
a  score  or  two  follow.  Apparently  the  more  picturesquely 
awful  the  manner  of  the  demise,  the  greater  its  attractive  force. 
The  thing  is  not  a  product  of  insanity,  as  the  term  is  usually 
interpreted;  letters  always  left  behind  by  the  victims  prove 
them  to  have  been  in  full  possession  of  their  reasoning  faculties 
up  to  the  last  moment.  Some  observers  lay  the  blame  at  the 
door  of  Buddhism,  a  creed  which  promotes  pessimism  by  beget- 
ting the  anchorite,  the  ascetic  and  the  shuddering  believer  in 
seven  hells.    But  Buddhism  did  not  formerly  produce  such 
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iaddents,  and,  for  the  test,  the  faith  of  Sbaka  has  little  sway 
over  the  student  mind  in  Japan.  The  phenomenon  is  modern: 
it  is  not  an  outcome  of  Japanese  .na&uie.  nor  yet  of  Buddhist 
teaching,  but  is  due  to  the  stress  of  endeavouring  to  reach  the 
standards  of  Western  acquirement  with  grievously  inadequate 
equipment,  opportunities  and  resources.  In  order  to  support 
himself  and  pay  his  academic  fees  many  a  Japanese  has  to  fall 
into  the  ranks  of  the  physical  labourer  during  a  part  of  each  day 
or  night.  Jll-nouxished»  over-worked  and,  it  may  be,  disap- 
pointed, he  finds  the  struggle  intolerable  and  so  passes  out  into 
the  darkqess.  But  be  is  not  a  normal  type.  The  normal  type  is 
light-hearted  and  buoyanL  One  naturally  expects  to  find,  and 
one  does  find,  that  this  moral  sunshine  is  associated  with  good 
temper.  The  Japanese  is  exceptionally  serene.  Irascibility  is 
regarded  as  permissible  in  sickly  children  onty:  grown  people 
are  supposed  to  be  superior  to  displays  of  impatience.  But 
there  is  a  limit  of  imperturbability,  and  when  that  limit  is 
reached,  the  subsequent  passion  is  desperately  vehement.  It 
has  been  said  that  these  traits  go  to  make  the  Japanese  soldier 
what  he  is.  The  hardships  of  a  campaign  cause  him  little  suffer- 
ing since  he  never  frets  over  them,  but  the  hour  of  combat  finds 
him  forgetful  of  everything  .save  victory.  In  the  case  of  the 
military  class — and  prior  to  the  Restoration  of  1867  the  term 
"  military  class  "  was  synonymous  with  "  educated  class  " — 
this  spirit  of  stoidsm  was  built  up  by  precept  on  a  solid  basis  of 
heredity.  The  samurai  (soldier)  learned  that  his  first  charac- 
teristic must  be  to  suppress  all  outward  displajrs  of  emotion. 
Pain,  pleasure,  passion  and  peril  must  all  find  him  unperturbed. 
The  supreme  test,  satisfied  so  frequently  as  to  be  commonplace, 
was  a  shocking  form  of  suicide  performed  with  a  placid  mien. 
This  capacity,  coupled  with  readiness  to  sacrifice  Ufe  at  any 
moment  on  the  altar  of  country,  fief  or  honour,  made  a  remark- 
ably heroic  character.  On  the  other  hand,  some  observers  hold 
that  the  education  of  this  stoicism  was  effected  at  the  cost  of  the 
feelings  it  sought  to  conceal.  In  support  of  that  theory  ft  is 
pointed  out  that  the  average  Japanese,  man  or  woman,  wiU  re- 
count a  death  or  some  other  calamity  in  his  own  family  with  a. 
perfectly  caJm,  if  not  a  smiling,  face.  Probably  there  is  a  measure 
of  truth  in  the  criticism.  Feelings  Cannot  be  habitually  hidden 
without  being  more  or  less  blimted.  But  here  another  Japanese 
trait  presents  itself— politeness  There  is  no  more  polite  nation 
in  the  world  than  the  Japanese.  Whether  in  real  courtesy  of 
heart  they  excel  Occidentals  may  be  open  to  doubt,  but  in  all 
the  forms  of  comity  they  are  unrivalled.  Now  one  of  the  car- 
dinal rules  of  politeness  is  to  avoid  burdening  a  stranger- with  the 
weight  of  one's  owi^woes.  Therefore  a  mother,  passing  from  the 
chamber  which  has  just  witnessed  her  paroxysms  of  grief,  will 
dcsciibc  calmly  to  ^  stf anger — c^xjiicij.]!)'  a  foffigticr — thtrdeulb 
of  licr  only  child,  I'kc  iimc  suppiuiiiwii  of  t-motional  displny 
in  public  is  observed  in  all  the  afoirs  al  life*  VoutHs  jmd 
m&idc]»  maintaifl  towards  each  other  a  {jcmcanour  of  reserve 
and  even  iDdiHerencep  fmm  which ii  has  ticcn  confidcnilynf^rinecf 
that  bve  docs  not  exist  in  Japan.  The  truth  h  that  in  no  other 
country  do  so  many  dual  siuctdes  occur— suiddies  or  m  man  and 
woman  who,  unable  to  be  united  in  thli  world,  go  to  a  union 
bt:yQDd  the  grave.  It  is  true,  ne^vc^tbe1c&s,  thai  love  as  a  prrludc 
io  marriage  finds  only  a  small  place  in  Japanese  ethics.  Alar- 
riagcs  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  are  ^rrariii^ed  with  lirtle 
reference  to  the  feelings  of  the  partis  concerned*  It  tD%ht  be 
aijptK>&ed  that  cunjagal  fidelity  inu^t.  &\iEts  itnm  such  a  ctistom. 
It  doos  luflcf  seriouisly  in  the  case  al  the  husband,  b«l  ejnph&ti- 
caJJy  not  In  the  ca^e  of  the*  wH(c  Even  thc^ueh  she  be  cog- 
nisant—as  she  ofien  i*— <ir  her  husband's  eKtra-marital  relaliona, 
ihi  abatQ  nothing  of  the  diiiy  which  she  has  betrn  taught  to 
regard  as  the  fint  canon  ol  lemale  t^Lhlcs.  Froits  many  pomts  ol 
view,  indeed,  there  is  no  more  btautilnl  lypt  of  character  than 
that  of  the  Japanese  tiTiinan.  She  is.  cmtiirely  \it>selfkh,  exqui- 
sitely mcNJesl  without  being  BRyihing  of  a  T'tvdt,  abouoding  in 
inlcliigcace  wiiidi  is  ocvct  obaciircd  hy  egoism:  panicni  iji  the 
hour  of  suiTerjng;  string  in  time  of  alfliction,  a  faithJol  wile;  a 
loving  mother;  a  good  d^u^ter.  and  capetbk,  as  history  sho*s, 
of  heirobm  riviillin&  Lhai  of  dm  stronger  sex.    As  to  the  question 


of  sexual  virtue  and  morality  in  Japan,  grounds  for  a  conclusive 
verdict  are  hard  to  find.  In  the  interests  of  hygiene  prostitution 
is  licensed,  and  that  feet  is  by  many  critics  construed  as  proof  of 
tolerance.  But  licclising  is  associated  with  strict  segregation, 
and  it  results  that  the  great  cities  are  conspicuously  free  from 
evidences  of  vice,  and  that  the  streets  may  be  traversed  by  women 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  with  perfect  impunity  and  with- 
out  fear  of  encountering  offensive  spectacles.  The  ratio  of 
marriages  is  approximately  8  46  per  thousand  units  of  the  popu- 
lation,  and  the  ratio  of  divorces  is  r  •  36  per  thousand.  There  are 
thus  about  r6  divorces  for  every  hundred  marriages.  l>ivorccstake 
place  chiefly  among  the  lower  orders,  who  frequent  ly  treat  marriage 
merely  as  a  test  of  a  couple's  suitability  to  be  helpmates  in  the 
struggles  of  life.  If  experience  develops  incompatibility  of  temper 
or  some  other  mutually  repellent  characteristic,  scf^rarion 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  On  the  other  hand,  divorces.among 
persons  of  the  upper  classes  are  comparativdy  rare,  and  divorces 
on  account  of  a  wife's  unfaithfulness  are  almost  unknown. 

Concerning  the  virtues  of  truth  and  probity,  extremely  con- 
flicring  opinions  have  been  expressed.  The  Japanese  samurai 
always  prided  himself  on  having  "  no  second  word."  He  never 
drew  his  sword  without  using  it;  he  never  gave  his  word  without 
keeping  it.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  value  attached 
in  Japan  to  the  abstract  quality,  truth,  is  as  high  as  the  value 
attached  to  it  in  England,  or  whether  the  consciousness  of  having 
told  a  falsehood  weighs  as  heavily  on  the  heart.  Much  depends 
upon  the  motive.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  upper  dass,  it 
b  probably  true  that  the  average  Japanese  will  not  sacrifice 
expediency  on  the  altar  of  truth.  He  will  be  veracious  only  so 
long  as  the  consequences  are  not  seriously  injurious.  Perhaps 
no  more  can  be  affirmed  of  any  nation.  The  "white  lie  '^  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  hdben  mo  use  of  the  Japanese  are  twins. 
In  the  matter  of  probity,  however,  it  is  possible  to  speak  with 
more  assurance.  There  is  undoubtedly  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
Japanese  tradesmen  a  comparatively  large  fringe  of  persons 
whose  standard  of  commercial  morality  is  defective.  They  are 
descendants  of  feudal  days  when  the  mercantile  dement,  being 
counted  as  the  dregs  of  the  population,  lost  its  self-respect 
Against  this  blemish — which  is  in  process  of  gradual  correction 
— the  faa  has  to  be  set  that  the  better  class  of  merchants,  the 
whole  of  the  artisans  and  the  labouring  classes  in  general,  obey 
canons  of  probity  fully  on  a  level  with  the  best  to  be  found  else- 
where. For  the  rest,  frugality,  industry  and  patience  charac- 
terize- all  the  bread-winners;  courage  and  burning  patriotism  are 
attributes  of  the  whole  nation. 

Ther^  are  £ve  quahties  possessed  by  the  Japanese  in  a  marked 
degree.  The  first  is  frugaUty.  From  time  immemorial  the 
ffreat  mass  of  th«  jMropIe  h^vt  Mvtd  in  abrAiIuie  igriinrancf  <*f 
Jujtiiry  in  any  form  and  in  ihi  perpetual  prt's^rnce  of  a  oeC^sliy 
to  econ^jmJiEt  Amid  these  drcumsunccs  il^fre  h«i  tmtfyfd 
capacity  to  make  a  lit  tie  go  a  long  way  aad  to  be  eontent  witik 
the  most  meagrr  hre.  The  second  quality  is  CTni 
born  ol  causes  coe;rtate  witii  those  which  have  btp- 
Tlic  average  Japanese  may  be  S3id  to  live  witbotr 
his  paper  doors  adtnit  the  light  but  do  not  i-v 
His  brasier  baiely  suJIices  to  wartn  his  hand^ 
Equally  rfi^he  a  sttabger  to  methodi  of  ^ifir,,,  J 
iak^  the  frost  that  winter  inBicts  and  tin  1.  '  ^  1 
brings  a^  lanBvoidabie  viiitofs.  The  thinJ  >:rjjiii>  i 
the  oEfepring  of  eight  ten; uric*  jiaisfted  ttnder  the  ^^ 
tary  sutocrai^'.  Whatever  he  is  aulhoritalSvei, 
that  the  Japanese  will  do.  The  fourth  { 
the  upper  classes  the  welfare  of  the  ^illQ|ij 
interests  of  nch  member.  The  fifth  fi 
Probably  this  is  the  otiicome  of  \ 

sysi^^  of  social  ctiquetle.     ILKhj 

thing  to  the  LTinoni  of  ttA  pwd^Ctfi  ~ 
pniscr«:d  not  more  than  one  Jiaa  *     ' 
respect  for  fnjngtjiiehasthui  1 
cJrtended  (o  all  ihr  afiairt  oi  T 
times  degffncraKr  inlo  tsiv 
tfifies  mnf  otxmiOmSiif  I 
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But  the  only  hitherto  apparent  evidence  of  such  delects  is  an 
excessive  clinging  to  the  letter  of  the  law;  a  marked  reluctance 
to  exercise  discretion;  and  that,  perhaps,  is  attributable  rather  to 
the  habit  of  obedience.  Certainly  the  Japanese  have  proved  them- 
selves capable  of  great  things,  and  their  achievements  seem  to 
have  been  helped  rather  than  retarded  by  their  attention  to  detaiL 

nL— Language  and  Litekatubx 
Language. — Since  the  year  1820,  when  Klaproth  concluded  that 
the  Japanese  language  had  sprung  from  the  Ural-Altaic  stock, 
I^kilologists  have  busied  themselves  in  tracing  its  affinities.  If  the 
theories  hitherto  held  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Japanese 
people  be  correct,  close  relationship  should  exist  between  the 
Japanese  and  the  Korean  tongues,  and  possibly  between  the 
Japanese  and  the  Chinese.  Aston  devoted  much  study  to  the 
former  question,  but  although  he  proved  that  in  construction  the 
two  have  a  striking  similarity,  he  could  not  find  any  correspond- 
ing likeness  in  their  vocabularies.  As  far  back  as  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era  the  Japanese  and  the  Koreans  could  not  hold 
intercourse  without  the  aid  of  interpreters.  If  then  the  languages 
of  Korea  and  Japan  had  a  common  stock,  they  must  have 
branched  off  from  it  at  a  date  exceedingly  remote.  As  for  the 
languages  of  Japan  and  China,  they  have  remained  essentially 
different  throughout  some  twenty  centuries  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Japan  adopted  Chinese  calligraphy  and  assimilated  Chinese 
literature.  Mr  K.  Hirai  has  done  much  to  establish  his  theory 
that  Japanese  and  Aryan  had  a  common  parent.  But  nothing 
has  yet  been  substantiated.  Meanwhile  an  inquirer  is  confronted 
by  the  Grange  fact  that  of  three  neighbouring  countries  between 
which  frequent  communication  existed,  one  (China)  never 
deviated  from  an  ideogn^hic  script;  another  (Korea)  invented 
an  alphabet,  and  the  third  (Japan)  devised  a  syllabary.  Anti- 
quaries have  sought  to  show  that  Japan  possessed  some 
form  of  script  before  her  first  contact  with  either  Korea  or 
China.  But  such  traces  of  prehistoric  letters  as  are  supposed 
to  have  been  found  seem  to  be  corruptions  of  the  Korean 
alphabet  rather  than  independent  symbols.  It  is  commonly 
bdievcd  that  the  two  Japanese  syllabaries — which,  though 
distinct  in  form,  have  identical  sounds— were  invented  by 
Kukai  (790)  and  Kibi  Daijin  (760)  respectively.  But  the 
evidence  of  old  documents  seems  to  show  that  these  syllabaries 
had  &  gradual  evolution  and  that  neither  was  the  outcome  of  a 
sin^e  scholar's  inventive  genius. 

The  sequence  of  events  appears  to  have  been  this: — ^Japan's 
earliest  contact  with  an  oversea  people  was  with  the  Koreans,  and 
the  made  some  tentative  efforts  to  adapt  their  alphabet  to  the 
expression  of  her  own  language.  Traces  of  these  efforu  survived, 
and  ins|Mred  the  idea  that  the  art  of  writing  was  practised  by  the 
Japanese  before  the  opening  of  intercourse  with  their  continental 
neighbours.  Korea,  however,  had  neither  a  literary  nor  an  ethical 
cnessage  to  deliver,  and  thus  her  script  failed  to  attract  much  atten- 
tion. Very  different  was  the  case  when  China  presented  her  noble 
code  of  Confucian  philosophy  and  the  literature  embodying  it. 
The  Japanese  then  recognized  a  lofty  civilization  and  placed  them- 
selves as  pupils  at  its  feet,  learning  its  script  and  deciphering  its 
books.  Their  veneration  extended  to  ideographs.  At  first  they 
adapted  them  frankly  to  their  own  tonf^e.  .For  example,  the 
ideographs  ugnifying  rice  or  metal  or  voter  in  Chinese  were  used  to 
convey  the  same  ideas  in  Japanese.  Each  ideograph  thus  came  to 
have  two  sounds,  one  Japanese,  the  other  Chinese — e.g.  the  ideo- 

fraph  for  rice  had  (or  Japanese  sound  home  and  for  Chinese  sound  bei. 
lor  was  this  the  whole  story.  There  were  two  epochs  in  Japan's 
study  of  the  Chinese  language:  first,  the  epoch  when  she  received 
Confucianism  through  Korea;  and.  secondly,  the  epoch  when  she 
began  to  study  Buddhism  direct  from  China.  Whether  the  sounds 
that  came  by  Kor^a  were  corrupt,  or  whether  the  interval  separating 
these  efMchs  had  sufficed  to  produce  a  sensible  difference  cS  pronun- 
ciation in  China  itself,  it  would  seem  that  the  students  of  Buddhism 
who  flocked  from  Japan  to  the  Middle  Kingdom  during  the  Sui  era 
(a.d.  5^^-619)  insisted  on  the  accuracy  of  the  pronunciation  ac- 
quired there,  although  it  diverged  perceptibly  from  the  pronuncia- 
tion already  recognized  in  JafMtn.  <  Thus,  in  fine,  each  word  came 
to  have  three  sounds — two  Chinese,  known  as  the  ban  and  the  go, 
and  one  Japanese,  known  as  the  kun.    For  example. — 


"  KAN  " 

"  CO  " 

japanesb 

SOUND. 

SOUND. 

SOUND. 

meaning. 

Set 

Jo 

Koe 

Voice 

Nen 

Zen. 

Tathi 

Year 

JinJtam 

Ningen 

Hitowaida 

Human  being. 

As  to  whkh  of  the  first  two  methods  of  pronunciation  had  chro- 
nological precedence,  the  weight  of  opinion  is  that  the  kan  came  later 
than  the  go.  Evidently  this  triplication  of  sounds  had  many  dis- 
advantages, but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  Chinese  language  may 
be  said  to  have  been  grafted  on  the  Japanese.  Chinese  has  the 
widest  capacity  of  any  tongue  ever  invented.  It  consists  of  thou- 
sands of  monosyllabic  roots,  each  having  a  definite  meaning.  These 
monosyllables  may  be  used  singly  or  combined,  two,  three  or  four 
at  a  time,  so  that  the  resulting  combinations  convey  almost  any 
conceivable  shades  of  meaning.  Take,  for  example,  the  word 
"  electricity."  The  very  idea  conveyed  was  wholly  novel  in  Japan. 
But  scholars  were  immediately  able  to  construct  the  following . — 
Li'-Jiinli^  Den, 

E.1l,na1M.„,  Ki 

El..  (riHjy.  Denki. 

Tlrni.im.  Dempd.  fT^-tiditigs. 

El  -  >  1  r  1  i  fht.  Dentd.  T6  -  lamp. 

N  .Tiity.      Indenki,  /n » the  nes»tlve  principle. 

P  "tiy.       Yodenku  Ko » the  positive  principle. 

T  iiy.        Netsudenki,      Netsu  r'hea.t. 

D  .    ■  I  I ■  .  J i.t: L [ icity.     Ryudo-denki,    Ryido ■  fluid. 

TLhi-ihone-  Denwa.  Ws —conversation. 

Every  bmnch  of  learning  can  thus  be  equipped  with  a  vocabulary. 
Potent,  however,  as  such  a  vehicle  is  for  expressing  thought,  its 
ideographic  script  constitutes  a  great  obstacle  to  general  acquisition, 
and  the  Japanese  soon  applied  themselves  to  minimizing  the  difficulty 
by  substitutlne  a  phonetic  system.  Analyas  showed  that  all  the 
required  sounds  could  be  conveyed  with  I7  syllables,  and  having 
selected  the  ideograi^s  that  corresponded  to  those  sounds,  they 
reduced  them,  first,  to  forms  called  hiragana,  and.  secondly,  to  stiU 
more  simplified  forms  called  katakana. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  the  Japanese  language.  When  we 
come  to  dissect  it,  we  find  several  stnldng  characteristics.  First, 
the  construction  is  unlike  that  of  any  European  tongue:  all  qualifiers 
precede  the  words  they  qualify,  except  prepositions  which  become 
postpositions.  Thus  mstead  of  saying  "  the  house  of  Mr  $mtth 
18  in  that  street,"  a  Japanese  says  "^Smith  Mr  of  house  that  street 
in  is."  Then  there  is  no  relative  pronoun,  and  the  resulting  com- 
plication seems  great  to  an  English-speaking  person,  as  the  foUowing 
illustration  will  show: — 

Japanese.  English. 

Zenaku  too  saiban  sum  tame  no  The  unique  standard  which 
Virtue  vice-judging  sake  of  is  used  for  judging  virtue  Of 
mochiiiaru  yuilsu  no  hyojun  tea  vice  is  benevolent  conduct 
used  unique  standard  solely. 

Hai       no  kdi  tada 

benevolence  of  conduct        only 
kore  nomi. 
this  alone. 

It  will  lie  observed  that  in  the  above  sentence  there  are  two  untrans- 
lated words,  tpo  and  wo.  These  belong  to  a  group  of  four  auxiliary 
particles  called  tenivoha  (or  fMz),  which  serve  to  mark  the  cases  of 
nouns,  te  (or  de)  being  the  sign  of  the  instrumental  ablative;  ni  that 
of  the  dative;  wo  that  of  the  objective,  and  tmx  that  of  the  nomina- 
tive. These  exist  in  the  Korean  language  also,  but  not  in  any  other 
tongue.  There  are  also  polite  and  ordinary  forms  of  expression, 
often  so  different  as  to  constitute  distinct  languages;  and  there 
are  a  number  of  honorifics  which  frequently  discharge  the  duty  of 
pronouns*  Another  marked  peculiarity  b  that  active  agency  is 
never  attributed  to  neuter  nouns.  A  Japanese  does  not  say  ''^thc 
poison  killed  him  "  but  "  he  died  on  account  of  the  poison;"  nor 
does  he  say  "  the  war  has  caused  commodities  to  appreciate,"  but 
"  commoditiia  have  a]:iprccbt<'i|  in  consequence  of  the  war."  That 
the  Unguii|;;i!r  \mx^  much  forci:^  owing  to  this  limitation  cannot  be 
deT^ic^rl :  mttiiphor  and  allfj^on  are  almost  completely  banished. 

Vhv:  dsfftcul tic*  that  ooijfrt>rii  an  Occidental  who  attempts  to  learn 
Jar-.T  <ii.' -e  arr  tnormou**.  The  rn  are  three  languages  to  be  acquired: 
fii:.r,  The  DrdiELijy  callo<:iiii4iJ ;  second,  the  polite  colloquial;  and. 
third,  [ht  ftTiti^^jTi,  The  ordin uy  colloquial  differs  materially  from 
it}.  rai]i[<-  fiurm,  and  both  arc  ,ih  unlike  the  written  form  as  modern 
Itiliui  11  unlike  ancient  Latm.  "Add  to  this,"  writes  Professor 
B.  H.  Chamt^prlaiii,  "  the  neressity  of  committing  to  memory  two 
s>  11a banes,  one  of  whkh  hn^  Hiany  variant  forms,  and  at  least  two 
01  thrte  thousand  Ctiiiiest'  idi: 'graphs,  in  forms  standard  and  cursive 
— iiieogfapha,  t(>o,  most  of  ^Jif.ich  are. susceptible  of  three  or  four 
dirTttunt  rtiidinff.=K  acrordinR  to  circumstance. — add.  further,  that  all 
thr'^  kind&  of  written  symbinr':  are  apt  to  be  encountered  pell  mell 
on  ihesime  pii?c:^and  the  tai^k  «>t  mastering  Japanese  becomes  almost 
H-fctilciin/'  in  view  0/  all  this  there  is  a  strong  movement  in 
favinjf  of  ro marking  the  J.iruqesc  script:  that  is  to  say,  abolishing 
th*?  tdcogr.iph  and  adofiting  in  its  place  the  Roman  alphabet.  But 
while  c\'erv  dne  dppretbtei  ttii>  magnitude  of  the  reKef  that  would 
thiii«  be  a^artlf^,  ihirpt  hh?  A'i  yet  been  little  substantial  progress. 
A  kLni^u:^.ii:L  whsria  ];;is  \m-'.:u  l'I.  pted  from  its  infancy  to  ideographic 
tr !  -  tted  to  phonetic  uses. 

^.^..,.w  ,i..  a.  iii.ulLy,  An  Unabridged  Japanese-Enj^isk 
Dictionary  (T6ky0.  18^);  Y.  Shimada.  English-Japanese  Dictionary. 
(Tokyo.  i«97);  Webster's  Dictionary,  trans,  into  Japanese,  (T?' 
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1^) :  J-  H.  Gubbiott  Dicthnary  of  Ckimese-Jafmtese  Words  (x  vols., 
Loadon,  1889):  J.  C.  Hepburn,  Japanese-English  and  Enpisk- 
Japanese  Duttonary  (London,  1903) ;  E.  M.  Satow  and  I.  Maukata, 
Engtisk-Japanese  Dtctumary  (London,  1904). 

LiUrdlure. — From  the  neighbouring  continent  the  Japanese 
derived  the  art  of  transmitting  ideas  to  paper.  But  as  to 
the  date  of  that  acquisition  there  is  doubt.  An  authenticated 
work  compiled  aj>.  720  speaks  of  historiographers  having  been 
appointed  to  collect  local  records  for  the  first  time  in  403, 
from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  such  officials  had  already 
existed  at  the  court.  There  is  also  a  tradition  that  some  kind 
of  general  history  was  compiled  in  620  but  destroyed  by  £re 
in  645.  At  all  events,  the  earliest  book  now  extant  dates  from 
712.  Its  origin  is 'described  in  its  preface.  When  the  emperor 
Temmu  (673-686)  ascended  the  throne,  he  found  that  there  did 
not  exist  any  revised  collection  of  the  fragmentary  annals  of  the 
chief  families.  He  therefore  caused  these  annals  to  be  collated. 
There  happened  to  be  among  the  court  ladies  one  Hiyeda  no  Are, 
who  was  ^ted  with  an  extraordinary  memory.  Measures  were 
taken  to  instruct  her  in  the  genuine  traditions  and  the  old  lan- 
guage of  former  ages,  the  intention  being  to  have  the  whole  ulti- 
mately dictated  to  a  competent  scribe.  But  the  emperor  died 
before  the  project  could  be  consummated,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  Are's  memory  remained  the  sole  depository  of  the  collected 
annals.  Then,  under  the  auspices  of  the  empress  GemmyO,  the 
original  plan  was  carried  out  in  712,  Yasumaro  being  the  scribe. 
The  work  that  resulted  is  known  as  the  Kojiki  {.Record  of  Ancient 
Matters).  It  has  been  accurately  translated  by  Professor  B.  H. 
Chamberlain  ( Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  vol.x.) , 
who,  in  a  preface  justly  regarded  by  students  of  Japan  as  an 
exegetical  classic,  makes  the  pertinent  comment:  "  Taking  the 
word  Altaic  in  its  usual  acceptation,  vi2.  as  the  generic  name  of 
all  the  languages  belonging  to  the  Manchu,  Mongolian,  Turkish 
and  Finnish  groups,  not  only  the  archaic,  but  the  classical, 
literature  of  Japan  carries  us  back  several  centuries  beyond  the 
earliest  extant  documents  of  any  other  Altaic  tongue."  By  the 
term  "  archaic  "  is  to  be  understood  the  pure  Japanese  language 
of  earliest  times,  and  by  the  term  "  classical  "  the  quasi-Chinese 
language  which  came  into  use  for  literary  purposes  when  Japan 
appropriated  the  civilization  of  her  great  neighbours.  The 
Kojiki  is  written  in  the  archaic  form:  that  is  to  say,  the  language 
is  the  language  of  old  japan,  the  script,  although  ideographic,  is 
used  phonetically  only,  and  the  case-indicators  are  represented 
by  Chinese  characters  having  the  same  sounds.  It  is  a  spedes  of 
saga,  setting  forth  not  only  the  heavenly  beginnings  of  the  Japan- 
ese race,  but  also  the  story  of  creation,  the  succession  of  the 
various  sovereigns  and  the  salient  events  of  their  reigns,  the 
whole  intersperMd  with  songs,  many  of  which  may  be  attributed 
to  the  6th  century,  while  some  doubtless  date  from  the  fourth  or 
even  the  third.  This  Kojiki  marks  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
Already  by  the  time  of  its  compilation  the  influence  of  Chinese 
civilization  and  Chinese  literature  had  prevailed  so  greatly  in 
Japan  that  the  next  authentic  work,  composed  only  eight  years 
later,  was  completely  Chinese  in  style  and  embodied  Chinese 
traditions  and  Chinese  philosophical  doctrines,  not  distinguishing 
them  from  their  Japanese  context.  This  volume  was  called  the 
Nihongi  {Chronicles  of  Japan).  It  may  be  said  to  have  wholly 
supplanted  its  predecessor  in  popular  favour,  for  the  classic  style 
— that  is  to  say,  the  Chinese — had  now  come  to  be  regarded  as 
the  only  erudite  script.  The  Chronicles  re-traversed  much  of  the 
ground  already  gone  over  by  the  Record,  preserving  many  of  the 
spngs  in  occasionally  changed  form,  omitting  some  porrions, 
supplementing  others,  and  imparting  to  the  whole  such  an 
exotic  character  as  almost  to  disqualify  the  work  for  a  place  in 
Japanese  literature.  Yet  this  was  the  style  which  thenceforth 
prevailed  among  the  litterati  of  Japan.  ^  Standard  Chinese  soon 
became  easier  to  understand  than  archaic  Japanese,  as  the  former 
alone  was  taught  in  the  schools,  and  the  native  language  changed 
rapidly  during  the  century  or  two  that  followed  the  diffusion 
of  the  foreign  tongue  and  civilization  "  (Chamberlain).  The 
neglect  into  which  the  Kojiki  fell  lasted  until  the  17th  century. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  iu  appearance  in  type  (1644) 
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and  its  consequent  accessiblh'tyi  there  arose  a  galaxy  of 
scholars  under  whose  influence  the  archaic  style  and  the  andent 
Japanese  traditions  entered  a  period  of  renaissance.  The  story 
of  this  period  and  of  its  products  has  been  admirably  told  by  Sir 
Ernest  Satow  ("  Revival  of  Pure  Shiiltd/*  Proceedings  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Japan^  vol.  iii.),  whose  essay,  together  with 
Professor  Chamberlain's  Kojiki,  the  same  author's  introduction 
to  The  Classical  Poetry  of  the  Japanese,  and  Mr  W.  0.  Aston's 
Nihongi,  are  essential  to  every  student  of  Japanese  h'terature. 
To  xmderstand  this  17th  century  renaissance,  knowledge  of  one 
fact  is  necessary,  namely,  that  about  the  year  a.d.  810,  a  cde- 
brated  Buddhist  priest,  Kokai,  who  had  spent  several  years 
studying  in  China,  compounded  out  of  Buddhism,  Confudanism 
and  Shint6  a  system  of  doctrine  called  Rydbu  Shintd  (Dual 
Shinto),  the  prominent  tenet  of  which  was  that  the  Shintd  ddties 
were  merely  transmigrations  of  Buddhist  divinities.  By  this 
device  Japanese  conservatism  was  effectually  conciliated,  and 
Buddhism  became  in  fact  the  creed  of  the  nation,  its  positive 
and  practical  precepts  entirely  eclipsing  the  agnostic  intuition- 
alism of  Shinto.  Against  this  hybrid  faith  several  Japanese 
scholars  arrayed  themselves  in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  the 
greatest  of  them  being  Mabuchi  and  Motoori.  The  latter*8 
magnum  opus,  Kojikiden  {Exposition  of  the  Record  of  Ancient 
Matters),  dcdared  by  Chamberiain  to  be  **  perhaps  the  most 
admirable  work  of  which  Japanese  erudition  can  boast,**  con- 
sists of  44  large  volumes,  devoted  to  eluddating  the  Kojiki  and 
resuscitating  the  ShintO  cult  as  it  existed  in  the  earliest  days. 
This  great  work  of  reconstrucrion  was  only  one  feature  of  the 
literary  activity  which  marked  the  X7th  and  18th  centuries, 
when,  under  Tokugawa  rule,  the  blessing  of  long-unknown 
peace  came  to  the  nation.  lyeyasu  himself  devoted  the  last 
years  of  his  life  to  collecting  antient  manuscripts.  In  hit 
country  retreat  at  Shizuokaf  he  formed  one  of  the  richest  libraries 
ever  brought  together,  in  Japan,  and  by  will  he  bequeathed  the 
Japanese  section  of  it  to  his  eighth  son,  the  feudal,  chief  of 
Owari,  and  the  Chinese  Section  to  his  ninth  son,  the  prince  of 
KishO,  with  the  result  that  under  the  former  feudatory's  auspices 
two  works  of  considerable  merit  were  produced  treating  of  ancient 
ceremonials  and  supplementing  the  Nihongi.  Much  more 
memorable,  however,  was  a  library  formed  by  Iycyasu*s  grand- 
son the  feudal  chief  of  Mito  (1662-1700),  who  not  only  collected 
a  vast  quantity  of  Ixloks  hitherto  scattered  among  Shinto  and 
Buddhist  monasteries  and  private  houses,  but  also  employed 
a  number  of  scholars  to  compile  a  history  unprecedented  in 
magnitude,  the  Dai-Nihon-shi.  It  consisted  of  240  volumes,  and 
it  became  at  once  the  standard  in  its  own  branch  of  literature. 
Still  more  comprehensive  was  a  book  emanating  from  the  same 
source  and  treating  of  court  ceremonials.  It  ran  to  more  than 
500  volumes,  and  the  emperor  honoured  the  work  by  bestowing 
on  it  the  title  Rdg}  Ruiten  {Rules  of  Ceremonials).  These  com- 
pilations together  with  the  Nikon  Gwaishi  {History  of  Japan 
Outside  the  Court),  written  by  Rai  Sanyo  and  published  in  1827, 
constituted  the  chief  sources  of  historical  knowledge  before  the 
Mdji  era.  Rai  Sanyo  devoted  twenty  years  to  the  preparation 
of  his  22  volumes  and  took  his  materials  from  259  JapaiMse  and 
Chinese  works.  But  neither  he  nor  his  predecessors  recognized 
in  history  anything  more  than  a  vehide  for  recording  the  mere 
sequence  of  events  and  their  relations,  together  with  sonse  account 
of  the  personages  concerned.  Their  volumes  make  profoundly 
dry  reading.  Vicarious  interest,  however,  attaches  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Mito  School  on  account  of  the  poUtical  influence 
they  exerdsed  in  rehabilitating  the  nation's  respect  for  the  throne 
by  unveiling  the  picture  of  an  epoch  prior  to  the  usurpations 
of  military  feudalism.  The  struggles  of  the  great  rival  dans, 
replete  with  episodes  of  the  most  tragic  and  stirring  character, 
inspired  quasi-historical  narrations  of  a  more  popular  character, 
which  often  took  the  form  of  illuminated  scrolls.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  Meiji  era  that  history,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term, 
began  to  be  written.  During  recent  times  many  students  have 
turned  their  attention  to  this  branch  of  literature.  Works  of 
wide  scope  and  dear  insight  have  been  produced,  and  the 
Historiographers'  section  in  the  Imperial  Uni^fl^ty  of  T^yft 
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has  been  far  several  yt$n  «ng«8Kl  id  coltectMg  ind  coLlAling 
material  for  a  history  whidi  wiU  probably  rink  wilb  anj^Mng 
of  ibt  kioij  ifi  eutteucc, 

la  thetr  potrtty  abov^  tvcry thing  the  jA[»aeM  haw  reaiaificd 
imperviouf  Ut  alien  inEluences.  ]t  ow»  thjui  c^nscrvBtion  to^  its 
fL,.|y.  prosody.  WithDuE  rhyme»  viiljout  variety  (J  inri«t 
'*  without  cbiiiqity  of  dimeiiikHii,  it  i«  al&»  nvithuut 
known  counterpart.  To  altrr  it  in  any  w^y  would  be  to  drprive 
it  ol  all    '  liing   cilia mctPri^ks.    At   iomc  remote  tlate  a 

Japanese  jngi  Btem*  to  kav^  discovcnd  ihat  a  pt'cutiar 

and   VBr>  .       .   »      . . 

S  sylUbr 

(aia  or  /  „ „_ 

consisting  ^A  5  ;iytUb[iSp  the  second^  fdlirth  and  tifth  of  7^  nuking  4 
total  of  3i  in  aU.  The  number  of  Unea  is  not  compukoiy  -.  iomctinR* 
they  may  readi  to  thirty,  forty  or  e^^n  more,  but  the  alternation  oF 
{^  and  7  vytkbks  ia  compulfiory.  The  mott  attenuated  forrn  q(  aU 
IS  the  kakku  (or  Aai<Lai)  wbich  conii^ta  of  cirvly  tkree  Unca,  ntjnelryi 
17  syllables.  Ni^ccbMLriiy  the  inrled^  embctdicd  en  luch  a  nanro'ii' 
vehicle  mu4t  be  fragmentary.  Thu*  it  ncyjtta  that  JapaiKse  poema 
are,  for  the  moat  pait>  iinprei*ioiii«  r  f  hey  auggnt  b  etqI  de»i  more 
than  they  actually  cxptvm^  Here  it  aA  example; — 
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»e  jngi  Beeinir  to  liAv^  OiscovcrtO  itiat  a  pt'culiar 

«ni  L.j£    fhythtti    i*    produced    by    line*   cuntaminf 

iblt-    1  Kj  -   tylEablca  aktfiwtdy.    That  la  Japaneae  poetry 

r  toriixtji.  Thrrt  ^tc  generally  five  lims.  the  fifit  and  third 


Momiji'ba  wo 
Kaae  ni  m j  kmtt 

Mini  >-ari  IfiO 

Hakanakt  mono  wa 
Inochi  nari  luiri 


Mor^  fl«tincthaa  the  glint  of 
withcf^d  h  af  wind-blown,  the 
thing  called  life.  . 


There  is  no  English  metre  with  thia  peculiar  ca^dence, 

It  is  not  to  he  inferred  that  the  writeri  of  Japan,  exiamoured  a* 
they  were  of  Chinese  ideo]fraph»  and  Chineie  style,  detlbcrattly  «t» 
duded  every  thing  Chi  nese  from  the  real  m  of  poetry  +  On  t  he  cont  ra  ry , 
mahy  of  thwn  took  plcasuri?  in  compownj?  versiclci  to  which  Chicit;^^ 
words  were  admitted  and  which  allowed  iomcthing  of  the  "  parallel- 
ism  '*  pecullir  to  Chlncie  poetp,',  aince  the  fir»t  JdoongnLph  of  the  la$t 
line  was  required  to  be  idL^ntical  with  the  hnaJ  idfet^opk.  But 
rhyme  was  not  attempted,  and  the  sy  I  tabic  met  re  at  }^p.ia  waj 
presefved,  the  alttrrnatLon  of  5  and  7  tjemg,  however,  diapvii^d  with* 
Such  couphtii  were  called  di  to  dlfitm^juish  ihcm  from  the  pure 
Japanese  uio  or  lanta.  The  two  sreate^t  masters  d  Jiip-im^sc  pott  ry 
were  Hitomaro  and  Atahito,  Liorh  of  the  early  gih  century^  i^od  next 
to  them  ai^nrJ*  T^^jrayuki,  who  fluurished  *it  the  twEinning  of  the 
loth  century,  and  i*  not  supposed  10  liave  trartFmiited  hi*  mantle 
to  any  succevsofr  The  chojircst  productions  of  the  former  two  with 
those  of  roanv  other  pf>ets  vt^rt  brfJiitht  toEeiher  in  756  and  embodied 
in  a  book  called  the  Mt^nyimku  (Codiiiikm  c?/o  Myriad  JMr^i).  The 
volume  rero.^ineti  unique  pntil  the  l>&£i  nninj;  of  the  lOth  century ,  when 
fa.D.  905)  T^ur3j.'tjlti  and  three  i:i3d,diutora  compiled  the  Koki^ikvi 
{CcOection  of  04fJ  A  m  i^nl  and  Modtm)^  t  he  ftrat  of  c  wenty-onc  siai  i  Lar 
anthologie'5  Wiweefi  the  Itth  and  the  T^ch  centuries  wbkh  con- 
sdtute  the  NijM-fAt  Dai-skU  (AtiikaiQiui  ef  ifn  Qn^-and-Tuvnty 
Rtigns).  If  to  these  we  add  the  IJ^i^tu^ninsku  {Ilundrtd  Odts  by  a 
Hundred  PiKti)  brought  toecther  by  Teika  Ky6  In  the  t^th  century, 
we  have  all  the  c!a9$iC4  of  Japanese  pdctr>'.  For  the  compoiition 
of  the  Mia  gradunEty  deteriorated  from  the  end  ol  the  9th  century^, 
when  a  game  called  N^-dt(?afr  became  a  faihionable  paftimc,  and 
aristocratic  men  and  women  tried  to  ttring  toeeiher  verticles  of  Ai 
syllables,  careful  of  the  form  and  caielesa  of  the  thought.  The 
nUi-awaset  in  its  later  development i^  may  not  unjustly  be  comparzdi 
to  the  Occidental  game  of  oouty'rimci.  The  poetry  of  the  nation 
iMDainBd  immcvabTe  in  the  ancient  groove  until  very  modem  timcat 
when»eith(^  by  direct  access  to  the  originals  or  through  the  medium 
of  very  di^fertivc  translations,  tbc  nation  became  acquainted  with 
the  maattn  of  Occidental  long.  A  stnall  coterie  of  authors,  headed 
by  ProfefN^r  Toyama,  then  attempted  to  revolution izc_  Japanese 
ppetiy  by  rrc^ntirts  it  on  European  lines.  But  the  project  failed 
s^naily,  atid  indeed  it  may  wtll  be  doubted  whether  the  Japanese 
bu^guage  c^n  W  adapted  to  such  uses. 

It  was  under  the  au^pkes  of  an  emprcH  (Suiico)  (hat  the  first 
htstoncal  m-anu script  ij  lald  to  have  been  compiled  in  630h  It  was 
^^^^  under  the  auapiees  of  an  emp«3»  (Genunyu}  that  the 
*J??^r  Rttijrd  of  An^itni  M^Otn  wa*  tmnKribcd  (712)  frum  the 
lips  pf  a  court  lady.  And  it  waa  under  the  auspices  ol  an 
emprt^g  that  the  Ckrvnidct  ttf  Jap^H  were  oompofcd 
(pol-  To  women,  indeed,  from  the  Uth  centiiry  onwardi 
may  be  said  to  have  been  entrusted  the  guardianjiihip  at  the  ptitt 
Japanese  lanp^uagc^  the  clasbical,  or  Chinese,  form  being  adopted  by 
men.  The  di^tinuti'^n  continued  throughout  the  ages.  Tothigdaythe 
Mx>ken  Iangua];e  of  Japanese  women  ii  appreciably  simpler  and  f^fter 
than  that  ^  the  men^  and  to  thii  -day  while  the  cduoit^  woman  u^ei 
the  hiragana  s>Haljajr>^  in  writiog,  e^chewi  Chine**-  vitrei  and  farvly 
pens  an  iik-^r.ii.jH.  the  educated  man  einpji>yi  the  ideagraph 
entirely,  and  rr.)n»litca  hi»  tbLKjght«  a*  far  aii  pa&i^ible  into  the 
nuflpronounced  Chines  word»  without  recourse  to  which  it  would 
be  im[>09iiibk-  for  him  to  discu**  any  sciernific  subjitct,  cr  even  to 
refer  to  the  ditailt  of  his  d.iity  busim-s.*-  Japan  w^*  ihua  enriched 
with  two  works  of  very  high  merit,  the  Ginii  MottifMian  it.  1004) 
and  the  2takura  no  Zdski  (abput  the  same  data).    The  former,  by 


MuisaH  fw  ShUciba— pfobabJy  a  ptrtidonyra— was  the  first  iiovpl 
ct^mpoftpd  in  J^ipftn,  Before  her  tiniie  there  had  been  tniny  mono- 
Idton  (narTativedX  bui  all  cons^Lted  rnorely  of  ibort  atorieii,  mylKical 
of  quasi-histoncaL  whermfi  LMuia^bi  no  Shikibu  did  lor  jApdO  what 
FiefdinK  and  Richardson  did  for  England.  Her  ww%  wai^i  peine 
epic  of  real  life,"  the  life  of  her  hero,  Gmji.  Her  laQg uageia  jmfclal 
and  natural,  bcr  letitJmenti  ar«  refin<^  and  sober :  andi,  a*  ^^  Astoti 
well  aays^  bo-  "  ftofy  flowi  or\  easily  from  one  scene  oj  rtat  hle^o 
another,  giving  uaa  wried  and!  minutely  detailed  ptctutr  of  life  aad 
lodctv  in  KitkOt  «^tich  la  wt  do^^k^m  lor  no  other  country  at  tbe  same 
period/'  The  Makma  im  ZAM  t^ttl^w  Sketches),  like  the  C««>i 
Menota^Fi  was  by  a  noble  lady — Sei  Shj^naigon— byiC  it  h  simply  a 
fircord  of  daily- eve nta  anil  fugitive  thoughts,  thuugh  not  In  the  lofm 
of  a  diary.  The  book  is  one  of  the  nio*.t  natural  and  unafl^ectcd 
convpositiona  ever  written*  Undesignedly  it  t<jfiveys  a  wonderfully 
realigtic  pktur^  of  aribiocratic  life  and  uncial  ethics  in  Kioto  at  the 
Iwginning  of  the  nth  century.  ''  It  we  com[«irc  it  with  anythioK 
that  Europe  haa  to  show  at  this  period,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
h  indeed  a  rt-martc^bl«  work.  WTiat  a  revetatkon  it  would  be  if 
we  had  the  court  life  of  Alfred's  or  C^anute'i  fdgn  depicted  to  ut  *o 
•  lamilar  way  t " 

The  perii^l  from  the  early  part  af  the  i  4th  century  to  the  rjpemng 
of  the  ijtK  is  gcner^ly  rcsiarded  n*  the  dark  Ajje  of  Japaiteae  bt«rn- 
ture.  The  con^Unt  wara  qf  the  tiine  leli  ihetr  imprea  7ih.n-f* 
upon  every thi fig.  To  them  i>  du?  tho  Uct  theii  tbc  f!!*^^ 
two  principal  worl^  ccmipiloJ  durina  this  ppoch  wem?,  '^**' 
oaejpQiliti'cal,  th?  other  quasi- histiurioil.  \f%  the  former,  Jtnhdtkc^i- 
ii  {flisLirycfiht  True  Smc^uwfuff  ikt  Dittnt  Mffnunki),  Kitabatake 
Chikafuaa  (iJHP)  undertook  t«  prove  ih*t  ol  tbe  two  bovereient 
then  cEsputldg  for  tuprcnuicy  In  japan,  CksMOqigu  was  the  nghtluii 
monartb;  in  the  latterj  TaikBt-iii  {moiety  of  Gtt^t  Ptmc^.  Kojinia 
iti7<4  devoted  his  pages  to  deacdbinit  the  events  of  coniempo- 
rane<)U»  history.  Neither  work  can  be  Mid  to  Ppcaeaa  signal  htenry 
merit,  but  lx>lh  Itad  mcmorabli^  cDnjt^qiiences.  For  the  JtKkt%ik<Ail^kA, 
by  its  ttrong  ad^-ocacy  of  the  rnikado'i  adminifitrativit  right*  a* 
ai£a^iru.t  the  utufpations  of  military  (i^iHalifm,  may  be  iAt<i  tft  have 
iijwed  the  seeds  of  Japian  *  modern  polity ;  and  the  TAikfi-ki,  by 
its  efwdite  dktion,  AkJIIuL  rhetoric,  aamptihcation  of  dd  gram- 
maticat  conatnictions  and  oopioua  ititcriJulaiian  of  Chinese  word*, 
furnished  a  model  for  many  irnitaior^  and  kid  tbe  foundatioai 
of  I i) pan's  i^th-cxntury  style.  The  T^iim-ki  produced  anotluy 
ootabJc  elect  J  it  inspired  public  rteadet!^  who  ioon  develapHl  iotp 
hiiiiorical  rOi:^mtrws\  9.  cla£s  of  pfofetsnatiata  who  are  almost  as 
much  in  vogue  to-day  as  they  were  500  yee«  afio.  Belonging  to 
about  ihf;  Bamc  period  m  the  Jink^ikMS^ht,  another  clasue  occupies 
a  Ic4>ding  place  in  Japanci^  c*trem.  It  is  the  Tiurr-tmt-gut& 
i,M<iU:ricls  fi}f  DiipdUng  E>nnm\.  by  Kenka^bosbt^  de^rilHNi  by  Mr 
Aston  as  '  one  o(  the  maat  deUghtlul  oases  in  japanere  Uteraruri;; 
a  coUcctlon  of  ^hort  iketcha,  a4iecd0tes  and  essiys  on  all  imaginable 
subjects,  something  in  the  manner  of  Sean's  Table  Talk." 

The  so^allcd  dark  age  oE  Japaooe  titeratuire  was  not  Qhtirely 
unproductive ;  it  gave  the  draiaa  (N^)  to  Japan.  Tradition  aicriba 
the  origin  i^  the  drama  to.  a  r^ligioiia  dance  of  a  pantO' . 
tiiimic  character,  called  Kn^um  and  associated  with 
ShijitO  cLTCtntinitals*  The  No,  however,  owed  it^  development 
rriaiiily  to  Buddhist  iniiuenoe.  During  the  medievaJ  «ra.  of  inter' 
nfCcine  strife  the  Buddhist  priests  werr  theiole  depai^itaries  of  XitttAff 
talent,  and  Boeing  that^  rioni  the  clow^  of  the  idth  century,  the 
ShintA  mime  (KaguraJ  was  larg^ely  employed  by  ine  military  cU^ 
to  invoke  or  acknowl«lge  the  a<^stance  of  the  god^.^  the  monks  of 
Buddha  tct  themielves  to  comfichse  libretto*  for  this  mimti  jind  the 
performance,  thuv  modified^  Ecccived  tbe  name  ol  N(5.  Briefly 
Eipcakinit.  the  Nif^  was  a  dance  of  the  nioii  statel'^'  character,  adi^pied 
to  the  luodcnts  of  dranus  "  wbdch  cfnbrtice  within  their  wtupe  a 
wdrki  of  k^^endary  torr.  of  quaint  lancie&aod  of  n^t'gious  sentiment-" 
Th*«f  ni'jtivd  wrnc  chiefly  confined  to  iuch  theme*  as  the  taw  of 
rttributkrn  to  which  aM  human  beinei  are  sub)ectedi,  the  transit ori' 
n.e4«of  hfe  iind  the  fldvi&ibLlit;y  of  'hhaJting  o^  from  one's  feet  the  dust 
cjf  thii  sinful  World.  But  iome  wera  of  »  purely  martial  D^iure 
This  cliUen?ncc  ij<  probably  e^plaintij  by  the  fact  that  (he  idea  of 
thus  mtpdilyin^T  the  Kagura  had  itb  orifia  tn  mujs>ii:^t  reciiauons 
it'dm  the  sfmi^ romantic  fiemi-biitorical  narrBtive:^  <4  the  14th  cen- 
fury.  Such  reritaiiona  were  givvn  by  iiinerant  Bortaest  and  it  h 
easy  to  understand  the  ctMinexion  between  iliem  and  the  Nd.  Very 
soon  the  ^v5  came  to  occupy  in  tbeesrimation  of  the  mitilary  cLaiAa 
po&ition  similar  to  that  held  by  the  Limka  a»  a  literary  pursuit t  and 
the  §a§aku  as  a  musical,  in  the  Icnperial  court.  All  the  great  arisio- 
crats  not  only  patroniard  the  NO  tayt  were  thcmsfcfvc*  rrady  to  t%1iat 
part  in  it.  Cf>*tiume4  of  thit  «iimo<  magnificence  werr  worn^  and 
the  chiiellinR  of  ma#ks  for  the  u*c  ol  the  perform eri  occupiid  *corc4 
of  artists  ar^  ranVed  h»  a  hl|^h  glyptic  accomplishoient.  Theie' are 
^^5  classical  dramas  of  this  kind  nn  a  compendium  called  tht  J'tUtyt^ha 
Jmwf^  and  many  ithT  them  are  lUfepafTitily  connc^cted!  ^%i\\  the  naiSKB 
ol  Kwiinami  Kiyotsugu  f  140&I1  and  bis  son  J^otokiyo  ((415).  wii^i.ne 
counted!  the  fathers-  o!  the  art.  For  a  Tnoment^  wheji  the  tl^  of 
Western  civiliaacian  swept  oiitrr  Japan,  the  ^^A  veined  likely  to  be 

ikokiiiui  *■  ■].■">  •'     '■  '      ■      1  ■.    ..!,..    I-   ihe 

uiiirliunjt  ui  i  iii*_4.  j..i.jji.ji_.  .iai_  _i^t„t  *j.v_ij^  A*i.i(j  .liiu  u.i^t,waita 
Miooru,  it  stands  as  high  as  ever  in  popular  favour.    Concemang  the 
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five  schools  !nto  which  the  N5  is  divided,  their  characterwtict  and 
their  differences^hese  are  matters  of  interest  t6  the  initiated  alone. 

The  Japanese  are  essentially  a  laughter-loving  people.  They  are 
highly  susceptible  of  tragic  emotions,  but  they  turn  gladly  to  the 
ThmPMtm  brighter  phases  of  life.  Hence  a  need  was  soon  felt 
TO*  f^snv.  ^f  joniethjng  to  dispel  the  pessimism  of  the  N6.  and 
that  something  took  the  form  of  comedies  plftyed  in  the  interludes 
of  the  NO  anacalied  Kjdf,en  (mad  words).  The  Kyfigen  needs  no 
elaborate  description :  it  ts  a  pure  farce,  never  immodest  or  vulgar. 

The  classic  drama  NO  and  its  companion  the  Kyogen  had  two 
children,  the  Jdruri  and  the  Kabuki.  They  were  born  at  the  close 
Th»  Tbmmtn  **^  ^^^  *^'**  century  and  they  owed  their  origin  to  the 
^^*growing  influence  of  the  commercial  class,  who  asserted 
a  right  to  be  amused  but  were  excluded  from  enjoyment  of  the 
aristocratic  NO  and  the  KyOgen.  The  lOruri  is  a  dramatic  ballad, 
sung  or  recited  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  samisen  and  in  unison 
with  the  movements  of  puppets.  It  came  into  existence  in  Kioto 
and  was  thence  transferred  to  Yedo  (TflkyO),  where  the  greatest  of 
Japanese  playwrights,  Chikamatsu  Monzaemon  (1653-1724),  and  a 
musician  of  exceptional  talent,  Takemoto  GidayQ.  collaborated  to 
render  this  puppet  drama  a  highly  popular  entertainment.  It 
fiourished  for  nearly  200  years  in  Yedo,  and  is  still  occasionallv 
performed  in  Osaksu  Like  the  NO  the  JOruri  dealt  always  with 
sombre  themes,  and  was  supplemented  by  the  Kabuki  (farce). 
This  last  owed  its  inception  to  a  priestess  who,  having  abandoned 
her  holy  vocation  at  the  call  of  love,  espoused  dancing  as  a  means  of 
livelihood  and  trained  a  number  of  girls  for  the  purpose.    The  law 

gresently  interdicted  these  female  comedians  {pnna-kabvki)  in  the 
iterests.  of  public  morality,  and  they  were  succeeded  by  "  boy 
comedians  "  {toakashu-kabuhi)  who  simulated  women's  ways  and 
were  vetoed  in  their  turn,  giving  place  to  yaro-kabuki  (comedians 
with  queues).  Gradually  the  Kabuki  developed  the  features  of  a 
genuine  theatre;  the  actor  and  the  playwright  were  discriminated, 
and,  the  periormances  takirrg  the  form  of  domestic  drama  {Wagolo 
and  SeuHimono)  or  historical  drama  (Aragolo  or  Jidaimono),  actors 
of  perpetual  fame  sprang  up,  as  Sakata  TOjQrO  and  Ichikawa 
DanjinrO  (1660-1704).  Mimetic  posture-dances  {Shosagoto)  were 
always  introduced  as  interludes;  past  and  present  indiscriminately 
contributed  to  the  playwright's  subiects;  realism  was  carried  to 
extremes;  a  revolvmg  stage  and  ail  mechanical  accessories  were 
supplied ;  female  parts  were  mvariably  taken  by  males,  who  attained 
almost  incredible  skill  in  these  simulations;  a  chorus — relic  of  the 
NO — chanted  expositions  of  profound  sentiments  or  thrilling  inci- 
dents; and  histrionic  talent  of  the  very  highest  order  was  often 
displayed.  But  the  Kabuki-te^  and  its  yakusha  (actors)  remained 
always  a  plebeian  institution.  No  samurai  freauented  the  former 
or  associated  with  the  latter.  With  the  introduction  of  Western 
civilization  in  modem  times,  however,  the  theatre  ceased  to  be 
tabooed  by  the  aristocr&y.  Men  and  women  of  all  ranks  began  to 
vbit  it;  the  emperor  himself  consented  (1887)  to  witness  a  perform- 
ance by  the  great  stars  of  thestageat  the  private  residence  of  Marquis 
Inouye ;  a  (Kamatic  reform  association  was  organized  by  a  number  of 
prominent  noblemen  and  scholars;  drastic  efforts  were  made  to 
purge  the  old  historical  dramas  of  anachronisms  and  inconsistencies, 
and  at  length  a  theatre  (the  Yuraku-sa)  was  built  on  purely  European 
lines,  where  instead  of  sitting  from  morning  to  night  witnessing 
one  long-drawn-out  drama  witn  interludes  of  whoje  farces,  a  visitor 
may  devote  only  a  few  evening-hours  to  the  pasdme.    The  Shosa- 

foto  has  not  been  abolished,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  be. 
t  has  graces  and  beauties  of  its  own.  There  remains  to  be  noted 
the  incursion  of  amateurs  into  the  histrionic  realm.  In  former  rimes 
the  actor's  profession  was  absolutely  exclusive  in  Japan.  Children 
were  trained  to  wear  their  fathers'  mantles,  and  the  idea  that  a  non- 
professional could  tread  the  hallowed  ground  of  the  stage  did  not 
enter  any  imagination.  But  with  the  advent  of  the  new  re^men  in 
Meiit  days  there  arose  a  desire  for  social  plays  depicting  the  life  of  the 
mooern  generation,  and  as  these  "croppy  dramas."  (aampatsn-' 
mono)-— to  called  in  allusion  to  the  European  method  of  cutting  the 
hair  close — were  not  included  in  the  repertoire  of  the  orthodox 
theatre,  amateur  troupes  (known  as  sdskt-yakusha)  were  organized 
to  fill  the  void.  Even  Shakespeare  has  been  played  by  these  ama- 
teurs, and  the  abundant  wit  oi  the  Japanese  is  on  the  way  to  enrich 
the  stage  with  modern  farces  of  unquestionable  merit. 

The  TokugaWa  era  (1603-1667),  which  popularized  the  drama,  had 
other  memorable  effects  upon  Japanese  literature.  Yedo,  the  6hO- 
Lhmrmiurm  if""'*  cap'^al,  displaced  Kioto  as  the  centre  of  literary 
0g^^^  activity.    Its  population  of  more  than  a  million,  include 
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ing  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men — notably  wealthy 
merchants  and  mechanics— constituted  a  new  audience 
to  which  authors  had  to  address  themselves;  and  an 
unparalleled  development  of  mental  activity  necessitated  wholesale 
drafts  upon  the  Chinese  vocabulary  To  this  may  be  attributed  the 
appearance  of  a  groupof  men  knovifmiskaHgakusha  (Chinese  scholars). 
The  most  celebrated  among  them  were:  Fujiwara  Seikwa  (156O' 
1619),  who  introduced  his  countrymen  to  the  phik)sophy  of  Chu-Hi; 
Hayashi  Rasan  (1583-1657),  who  wrote  170  treatises  on  scholastic 
and  moral  subjects;  Kaibara  Ekken  (163O-1714).  teacher  of  a  fine 
system  of  ethics;  Arai  Hakuseki  (1657-1725).  historian,  philosopher, 
statesman  and  financier:  and  Muro  KlusO.tne second  great  exponent 
of  Cbv'Ui's  philosophy.  "  Japan  owes  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude 


to  the  iangsktahaotthut  elme.  Forthr^  day  a  ltd  count  r%'  they  «trfe 
emphaticjl^v  the  s^iif  it-i  i:^nli/'  fiui  naturi^Uv  >^^  ^1  wi^re  brjicvvf^ 
in  thu  ump  phtlo^ophy,  7' he  fervour  <;;|  the  foUowcr^  of  Chu'Hi 
[\he  ontiodoK  school  J  couEd  not  (ail  ttf  provoke  opposiiiuo,  Thui 
&rjm?  aroie  who  dec lanL-d  alle^ficc  to  the  idea tif tic  intttiridnaU:^m 
of  Wang  Yang-fTung^  and  other  &  advociitfid  difi?cl  study  of  ih^  wdrki 
of  Ccinfuciufl  and  MvncHui.  Cannt^ted  with  this,  rejeftion  of  Chiici<^ 
Hi  were  inch  emmcrtc  names  »$  tht>.ie  of  hft  junnai  {1627-1710). 
It*  T6(sai  ( 1 617^1 73^),  Ogyy  Sfifai  f  tf'ti6~r738j  and  Daiai  Shtiotai 
(1679-1747).  These  Chieicse  3^hobr»  made  no  tccrct  of  their 
coniempi  for  Bitddhi^m,  and  in  their  turn  ihry  *cTe  held  in  aver^itit! 
by  the  Biiddhi^rii  arKt  thf  Jspani-s^  sthoUrs  (t^ioktuka).  so  that  the 
Mfcond  half  of  ihe  iflth  ci^ntury  was  a  time  ol  perpetual  wraitcling 
and  controversy.  The  MDr^hipprri  at  the  ihrine  of  Cblne^^  phjki" 
S4>f»hv  ev^kc^  a  feaciicJrtaTjTEpirit  oi  nji  ioriaEj^ni,  iust  as  1  he  exi^nivf 
wor»h«p  of  Occidental  I  ciVLlg£3ticfi  w^  destined  to  do  In  the  t^ih 
ccntMry, 

A^urt  from  philosophical  reseanihes  and  the  devrlopm'tfiit  of 
the  drama,  as  abov«  related,  the  Tokugawa  era  i*  rfmarkable  tor 
folkc'lore,  iTtoral  di^our^esn  fiction  and  a  p^cutLif  form  of  portry 
Thh  list  does  not  demand  much  attentton,  Itf  pfincij:i4l  variccy 
ii  the  hoiitai,  which  is  noth^ng^  more  than  a  /dftlfa  ^hrim  nf  iTf  con^ 
eluding  fourteen  'iylldbles,  and  ih^ref'bre  virtuaUy  idt'ntic'il  with  thr 
tuikku,  i.\n:ady  dc^riL^d.  The  name  of  B^&hO  i^  immciTKiriBNy 
a "-f-- stilted  with  ihiA  kind  of  liniputian  vervLcle,  which  ire«ich>t^  ther 
e    ■■  r  arnpresTiioDifim.     A  more  imporram  addhJan  to  Japiinir§* 

..v,T,s  made  in  the  17th  ccntur^'  jn  The  form  c^  chLliiivn'k 
N&aFttfTAil.  They  arv  charmmgly  simple  snd  grareful, 
c,  .  J  ihii.y  h.iVL'  bevn  rendered  into  English  ajrain  and  a^atn  «ifK7  ihe 
I-  >;irirrting  of  the  Meiji  era.  Bui  whtthcr  thty  are  to  bt  rpganlcd  a« 
)>;«  nuine  folk-lore  or  merely  a&n  branch  of  the  fiction  of  the  ace  uht-n 
they  firtt  appeared  in  bocrk  form,  remaini  uncenaJn.  Of  ficrian 
proper  there  w-aa  an  abundance.  The  pioneer  o(  thi»  kind  of  litera- 
ture is  confaideied  to  have  beCn  Saikaku  1 1641-1693),  who  wrote 
sketches  ol  ever>'-day  ^\U  as  he  taw  it,  short  lalrs  of  iomc  wtin 
and  no^-els  which  deal  with  the  mod  di^reputaljLt^  phases  of  human 
eiiJ£ience.  His  notable  suocesson  in  the  fame  ]in«  weft  two  men  of 
KiiSio.  named  Jishai  (tf>7S^i745)  and  Kiieki  (1666-1716).  They  had 
their  own  puhli-^hmg  house,  .ind'  iL*  name  Ilachitnajsji-ya  (£cuJie-c4^ 
eight  stcrf)  ovmc  to  be  ir>dclibly  asitociated  with  this  kind  o*  litera- 
ture. But  ^he«^  men  di^l  little  more  than  pave  the  way  roc  the  trve 
romjintic  nov«K  iAhJ<:h  firt^t  took  ^hape  under  ihs  hand  t^  SantC^ 
KvQden  (T76i-Jfli6>,  and  culminated  in  the  work*  of  Dakin.  Tane- 
hiko,  Simba,  IkWu,  Shun^ui  and  their  sueceui£»irv.  Of  nearly  all  li^r 
books  in  thi$  class  if  may  bcr  said  that  th«^y  deaj  lars^ly  in  frcn^niori^ 
tklism  and  pornography,  though  it  does  not  follow  ihit  their  laiie,UAg« 
ii  either  coaf^  or  licentious.     The  life  of  the  virttioua  Japanc^ 


wQiiwin  beinc  ^sentially  uneventful,  these  rotnanriaia  not  unnatur- 
olty  soii^hl  their  female  t>'pci  among  danting-girL]  and  fourteiian'* 
The  book*  H(*ere  proftitcly  dtuttrated  vkh  «ood-cuci  and  chronno- 
xyltwrnph*  from  picturrs  of  the  vkiyoe  masters,.  *ho,  tike  the  play- 
Wri(rht4  the  actor  and  the  romancer ,  mtniatered  to  the  ple^jture  of 
the  '"  njan  in  ihc  »iirTE?et."  Brief  nienrion  mti*t  alio  ha  made  of  t«>o 
other  kinds  of  books  beloneriug  la  thi*  epoch ;  namdy,  the  Sktn^^n- 
gho  (ethical  e*si%s)  and  the  Jitiur&ku-ms>no  ■(true  rtt»rdi}.  The 
la»ter  were  often  litile  more  than  hi'v^torka]  novfU  foundetf  on  facti. 
anri;  the  fprmer,  though  nominally  intended  to  ctigriift  the  doctrSfici 
gf  f^uddhi^m  and  ShinE*  upon  the  phitosflphy  of  Oba,  were  rEallf 
af  rationalistic  tendency. 

Aifhoysh  the  incursions  made  Into  Chinese  philosophy  and  the 
revn'al  of  Jajianese  traditions  durin^^  the  Toku|aiAa  Epoch  contri- 
buted materially  to  the  ovtrthrov  of  fctidalism  and 
the  restcjration  of  the  Thrftne'i  administrative  poTv^r*  7*«JMP 
the  immediate  tendency  of  the  last  two  events  ftai  |o  "* 
divert  the  nation's  atrrntitm  tiiholhy  from  the  study  of  either 
Conlucianism  or  the  Rec&rd  of  Amteni  MaiUft,  A  univ'ersal  ihirsi 
set  in  for  Occidental  ^icitce  and  btjcrature.  to  th*t  student* 
occupied  thems^K-ea  cvfr^whctr  with  readers  and  gmiamar* 
modelled  on  Eufoptban.  lines  rather  thaa  whh  the  Analects  or  the 
Kifjiki.  EnuUsh  at  ontc  b«:ame  the  langtjjffe  of  learning.  Thu* 
the  three  colleges  whi»;h  fonncd  the  nucteus  ol  the  ImpctidT  Univer- 
sity of  TdkyO  wen  piroided  over  by  a  graduate  ol  Michigan'  CtiJJpgr 
fProf«5or  Toyanipi)^  a  intn>her  of  the  Enf^lLfh  bar  (fro^e^toir 
HO^umiJ  and  a  graduate  of  Cambrtdge  (Baron  KikuchH,  f|  Ja(»<a 
was  eminentTy  fortunate  in  the  men  who  directe^i  ntt  pauLttMi 
career  at  that  time,  she  was  equally  favoured  in  those  iha^  piesidbd 
oyer  her  litemry  cufrure,  Fnktuswa  Vukirhi^  founder  ol  the 
Kei*  Cijuku,  now  one  of  Ja patios  four  yTtj\  ersities,  did  rnonp  thjici 
any  of  his  contettipofaries  by  writing  and  aftr^king  f  ■ 
knoTtledKe  of  tin?  Wcft,  its  ways  and  its  thought*,  and  ; 
Keiu  IdUiitircdi  in  the  same  rauic  by  tranduxing  SrftiJc"*V 
and  Mill's  HtpfesfnUxltv^  Ct/PetnmmL  A  miivx^al  gcojfrapbS  (ty 
TJchida  MuSiioh  a  history  of  nafjons  ^by  Miisukuri  KinshOK  a 
trjAdAiion  of  OiowtM'j'j  Ericyclopofdiji  hy  the  dtrpdrtment  ol 
ditic^tiont  Jflpaneie  renderinir*  of  Herbert  ^jfw;ncT.v  anr?  cd  Guiioi 
nnrj  Huckic — all  these  made  ihetrappeaxafic^ilLM-ingthe  hrstfourtem 
ye.ini  of  the  epoch.  The  influeace  Of  politics  may  be  stn»i?g}y 
tnicicd  in  the  titerature  of  i hat  lim*,  for  the  fir^t  romances  produced 
by  the  new  Khool  were  all  of  a  poliiic*l^haractrr-  Knkoku  Bntav 
{MadMS^  ^iaJ^iiKiw,  *i^i  E^j5ii#onllasi|^ftl|«#i^^l^afio  Fttwo. 
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Fhwers)  by  J-  ;■  Tbi*  Ufnot  aiiibwrvine  liu-nruRr  tc*  pdii.  :aa 
end*  is  saia  Vj  Lwlv  i  h^^ea  «irp£CThr«i  hy  Nakar  ToiEiJsuke^t  tmmLiii  Jon 
of  Rousseau'^  C^nlrtii  sucm.  The  ymr  \ii%2  uw  iw/iiiiLf  Co^ur  in  A 
Japanese  dit>$.  Tbr  tuamlatcir  wsa  T»ubouchi  ShSy^  &Ae  i;>F  «he 
gmcest  ifcTit*  rs  of  the  Mdji  era.  His  S^i^tfu  5itfWM«  i>^  cnr  .Ji 
^a  Nocd)  %x-%  an  c(tiqui?nE  plea  for  realism  o^  cantrTr       '  he 

artiiidaUty  of  ihc  cliflracEers  depicted  by  Biikin,  and  1  to 

illustrative  of  t  h  ti  t  1i  ^u  r  v  i  cmj  V  i  h  i-  t>ub  Lk-  b  v ».  t.jf  i  n .     H  ■  lit 

out  the  &m  1.  he 

IKOM^    Bv»|4JLm.   w  %«»»«    v»*«M^    .wuwHwM    w»  ^CM^ikNip^f    of 

literature  in  tne  Waseda  Univer^,  an  in&titutSon  founded  by  Cou  nt 
Okama,  whose  name  cannot  be  omitted  from  any  history  of  Meiji 
literature,  not  as  an  author  bat  as  a  patron.  As  illustrating  the 
lapid  developoitnt  of  familiarity  with  foreign  authors,  a  laoanese 
ictro^)ect  of  the  Meiji  era  notes  that  whereas  Macaulay  s  %tsays . 
were  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Imperial  University  in  1881-1882,  they 
were  studied,  five  or  six  years  later,  in  secondary  schools,  and  pupils 
of  the  latter  were  able  to  read  with  understanding  the  works  ol 
Goldsmith,  Tennyson  and  Thackeray.  Up  to  Tsubouchi's  time  the 
Mdji  literature  was  all  in  the  literary  language,  but  there  was  then 
formed  a  society  calling  itself  Kenyusha,  some  of  whose  associates — 
as  BimyOsai — used  the  colloquial  language  in  their  works,  while 
ocheri — as  K0y5,  RAhan,  &c— went  back  to  the  classical  diction 
of  the  Gearoku  era  (1655-1703).  Rdhan  isoneof  the  most  renowned 
of  Japan's  modern  authors,  and  some  of  his  historical  romances  have 
had  wide  vogue.  Meanwhile  the  business  of  translating  went  on 
space.  Great  numbers  of  European  and  American  authors  were 
rendered  into  Japanese — Calderon,  Lytton,  Disraeli,  Byron;  Shake- 
speare. Mikpn,  lurguenicv, Carlyle, Daudet, Emerson, Hugo, Heine, 
De  Quincey,  Dickens,  Kdrner.  Goethe — their  name  is  legion  and  their 
influence  upon  Japanese  literature  is  conspicuous.  In  1888  a 
special  coarse  of  German  literature  was  inaugurated  at  the  Imperial 
University,  and'with  it  is  associated  the  name  of  Mori  Ogai,  Japan's 
most  faithful  interpreter  of  GermHn  thought  and  speech.  VlnuaUy 
every  literary  magnate  of  the  Occident  has  found  one  or  more  inter- 
preters in  modern  Japan.  Accurate  reviewers  of  the  era  have 
divided  it  into  periods  of  two  or  three  years  each,, according  to  the 
^arioos  gronps  of  foreign  authors  that  were  in  vogue,  and  every  year 
sees  a  large  addition  to  the  number  of  Japane^  who  study  the 
nasterpiecei  of  Western  literature  in  the  original. 

Newspapers,  as  the  term  is  understood  in  the  West,  did  not  exl^t 
in  old  Japan,  though  block-printed  leaflets  were  occasionally  issued 
to  desoibe  some  speciallY  stirring  event.  Vet  :>^he 
I  Japanese  were  not  entirely  unacauainted  with 
journalism.  During  the  last  decades  of  the  factory  at 
Deshima  the  Dutch  traders  made  it  a  yearly  custom  to 
submit  to  the  spvernor  of  Nagasaki  selected  extracts 
i  newsnapers  arriving  m>m  Batavia,  and  these  extracts,  having 
been  tranriated  into  Japanese,  were  forwarded  to  the  court  m  Yedo 


imtrocted  the  oflke  for  sttidying  foreign  books  (Bttnsho  torishimbe- 
iokorc)  to  trandate  excerpts  from  European  and  American  Journals. 
Oocasioi»Uy  these  translations  were  copied  for  circulation  among 
officials,  but  the  bu^k  of  the  people  knew  nothing  of  them.  Thus  the 
first  real  newspaper  did  not  see  the  light  until  1861,  when  a  Yedo 
publisher  brought  out  the  Batavia  News,  a  compilation  of  items 
trom  fordgn  newspapers,  printed  on  Japanese  paper  from  wooden 
Uocks.  Entirely  devoid  of  local  interest,  this  journal  did  not 
survive  for  more  than  a  few  months.  It  was  followed,  in  1864,  by 
the  ^Umbun-shi  (News),  which  was  published  in  Yokohama,  with 
iOshida  Ginkd  for  editor  and  John  Hiko  for  sub-editor.  The  latter 
had  been  cast  away,  many  years  previonsiy,  on  the  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  bad  becoo^e  a  naturalized  American  citizen.  He 
retained  a  knowledge  of  spokJen  Japanese,  but  the  ideoigraphic  script 
was  a  sealed  book  to  htm,  and  his  editorial  part  was  limited  to  oral 
translations  from  American  journals  which  the  editor  committed 
to  writing.  The  Skimbuti^ski  cnsayed  to  collect  domestic  news  aa- 
well  as  foreien.  It  was  publiahed  twke  a  month  and  might  possibly 
have  creatra  a  demana  for  its  wares  had  not  the  editor  and  sub- 
editor left  for  America  after  the  issue  of  the  loth  number.  The 
example,  however,  had  now  been  set.  During  the  three  years  that 
separated  the  death  of  the  Shimbun-ski  from  the  birth  of  the  Meiji 
era  (October  1867)  no  less  than  ten  quasi-journala  nuMie  thetr 
appearance.  They  were  in  fact  nothing  better  than  inferior  maga- 
zines, printed  from  wood-blocks,  issued  in^eekly  or  monthly,  and 
giving  little  evidence  of  enterprise  or  intellect,  though  tonnected 
with  them  were  the  names  of  men  destined  to  become  famous  in  the 
worid  of  Kleraturc,  as  Fukuchi  Gcnichiro,  TsQji  Shinji  (afterwards 
Baron  TsOji)  a  nd  Suzuki  Yuichi.  These  publications  attracted  little 
interest  and  exercised  no  influence.  Journalism  was  regarded  as  a 
mere  pastime.  The  first  evidence  of  its  potentialities  was  furnished 
^  the  K6k»  Stumbun  (Tht  World)  under  the  editorship  of  Fukuchi 
Ccnicfairo  and  Sasano  Dempei.  To  many  Japanese  observers  it 
seemed  that  tiie  restoratioii  of  1867  had  merely  transferred  the  ad- 
ministrative authority  from  the  Tokugawa  ShSgun  to  the  clans  of 
Satsnma  and  Ch6shQ.  The  K9ko  Shtmbun  severely  attacked  the 
two  dans  as  specioiM  usurpers.     It  «'as  not  in  the  mood  of  Japanese 
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officialdom  at  that  time  to  brook  such  assaults^  The  K&ko  ^mbim 
was  suppressed;  Fukuchi  was  thrust  into  prison,  and  all  journals 
or  periodicals  except  those  having  official  sanction  were  vetoed. 
At  the  beginning  ol  1868  only  two  newspapers  remained  in  the  field. 
Very  soon,  however,  the  enlightened  makers  of  modern  Japan 
appreciated  the  importance  of  journalism,  and  in  1671  the  Sktmoun 
Zasshi  {Neios  Periodical)  was  started  under  the  auspices  of  tiie 
illustrious  Kido.  Shortly  afterwards  there  appeared  in  Yokohama—^ 
whence  it  was  subsequently  transferred  to,  Tokyo — the  Mainichi 
Shtmbun  (pails  News),  the  first  veritable  daily  and  also  the  first 
journal  printed  with  movable  types  and  foreien  presses.  Its  editors 
were  Numa  Morikage.  Shimada  Saburo  and  Koizuka  RyQ,  all  des- 
tined to  become  celebrated  not  only  in  the  field  of  journalism  but 
also  in  that  of  politics.  It  has  often  been  said  of  the  Japanese  that 
they  are  sfew  in  formins  a  decision  but  very  quick  to  act  upon  it. 
Th;s  «2s  tniiiCr^tcd  in  the  case  d!  journalhm.  In  1870 the  country 
po'i^^^&jcd  outy  ivi^  qLusi'JDurDH^liv,  both  yndtr  official  auspices.  In 
1675  it  po&»?^acd  DVCF  100  ptriodjic^  and  daily  newspapers.  The 
most  confipkuQUB  wcnr  tht?  NkM  Nkhi  Shimifun  (Daily  News),  the 
Yu-bifi  H6chi  {Postai  /nifUigsKte],  the  Ckfya  Skifttbun  (Goi/emmetU 
e.nd  Fmpk  Nesi/s)^  the  AkdLon^  Skioihun  iThe  Dawn),  and  the 
Miiifikkt  ShimbtM  (Dml^  Ne^i)*  Thtsc  were  called^  "  the  five 
i;rt;it  Journutli'"  The  Nahi  NicJd  Skimbun  Iiad  an  editor  of  con* 
H|jiriious  literary  sibitky  in  Fukud^i  Genkhirc'.  amd  the  Hdcki  Skinh' 
hicf^,  ki  ^kdid  rivjil,  TL^t^iwd  a»istaDirir  from  such  men  as  Yano 
l^uniio^Fujiii  Mdkichi^  Inuku  Ki  and  Minoura  Katsundo.  Japan 
h^id  DQt  v«t  any  poliLical  psiJties.  byt  the  ferment  that  preceded 
their  birth  wa?  am  odd.  The  tiew&papcr  pRrw  being  almost  entirely 
ill  tht  hantl*  of  irpn  whose  intercfcii  suRgtstcd  wiiier  opening  of  the 
door  to  QfEcbl  pn-fernmnt,  neaiLy  all  etlLttiirial  pens  were  directed 
ae-iimt  the  govc-rnnienl-  So  itrtn^oiii  clki  this  campaign  become 
ttiLLt.  lit  iSj-s,  A  press  Uw  wm  eiiittoti  empaviiLTing  the  minister  of 
hamo  iiffairsj  and  the  ptjlice  Hi  siispetsd  or  hitppre^i  a  journal  and  to 
f-,r,,...,  ;:r„,,r;...n  ;h..,.,rh..^  ^..i.i~...Mt  r-ii^i"-  ^n  ^!     ^i  my  su0ered  under 

— u  U--,  L._-  U4.; ^  u-i, — .-„i  ..xje  press  with  new 

popularity,  and  very  soon  the  newspapers  conceived  a  device  which 
enectually  protectea  their  literary  staff,  for  they  employed  "  dummy 
editors  "  whose  sole  function  was  to  go  to  prison  in  lieu  of  the  true 
editor. 

Japanese  journalistic  writing  in  these  early  years  of  Mdji  was 
marred  by  extreme  and  pedantic  classicism.  There  had  not  yet 
been  any  real  escape  from  the  tradition  which  assigned  the  crown 
of  scholarship  to  whatever  author  drew  most  lareely  upon  the 
resources  of  the  Chinese  language  and  learning.  The  example  set 
bv  the  Imperial  court,  and  still  set  by  it,  did  not  tend  to  correct 
this  style.  The  sovereign,  whether  speaking  by  rescript  or  by 
ordinance,  never  addressed  the  bulk  of  his  subjects.  His  words 
were  taken  from  sources  so  classical. as  to  be  intelligible  to  only  the 
highly  educated  minority.  The  newspapers  sacrificed  thdraudience 
to  their  erudition  and  preferred  da^icism  to  circulation.  Thdr 
columns  were  thus  a  sealed  book  to  the  whole  of  the  lower  middle 
classes  and  to  the  entire  female  population.  The  Yomiuri  Skimbun 
{Buy  and  Read  News)  was  the  nrst  to  break  awav  from  this  perni- 
cious fashion.  Established  in  1875.  it  adopted  a  style  midway 
between  the  classical  and  the  colloquial,  and  it  appended  the 
syllabic  characters  to  each  ideograph,  so  that  its  columns  became 
intelligible  to  every  reader  of  oraioary  education.  It  was  followed 
by  the  Yeiri  Skimbun  {Pictorial  Newspaper),  the  first  to  insert  illus' 
trations  and  to  publish /r»«</leton  romances.  Both  of  these  journals 
devoted  space  to  social  news,  a  radical  departure  from  the  austere 
restrictions  observed  by  thdr  aristocratk  contemporaries. 

The  year  1881  saw  the  lution  divided  into  political  parties  and 
within  measured  distance  of  constitutional  government.  Thence- 
forth the  great  majdrityof  the  newspapers  and  perio- 
dicals ranged  themselves  under  the  flag  of  ihis  or  that  fins  of 
party.  An  era  of  embitteml  polemics  ensued.  The  RoUUaU 
Journals,  while  fighting  continuously  against  each  Partiuu 
other's  principles,  agreed  in  attacking  the  ministry, 
and  the  latter  found  it  necessaiy  to  establish  organs  of  its  own  which 
preached  the  Carman  system  ot  state  autocracy.  Editors  seemed  to 
be  incapable  of  rising  above  the  dead  level  of  political  strife,  and 
their  utterances  were  not  relieved  even  by  a  semblance  of  fairness. 
Readers  turned  atray  in  disgust,  and  journal  after  journal  passed 
out  of  existence.  The  situation  was  saved  by  a  newspaper  which 
from  the  outset  of  its  career  obeyed  the  best  canons  ot  journalism. 
Born  in  1882.  the  Jiji  Skimps  (Times)  enjoyed  the  immense  advan- 
tage of  having  its  policy  controlled  by  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
of  modern  Japan.  Fukuzawa  Yukichi.  Its  basic  principle  was 
liberty  of  the  individual,  liberty  of  the  family  and  liberty  of  the 
nation:  it  was  always  found  on  tne  side  of  broad-minded  justice,  and 
it  derived  its  materials  from  economic,  social  and  scientific  sources. 
Other  newspapers  of  greatly  improved  character  followed  the  Jiji 
Skimps,  especially  notable  among  them  being  the  Kokumin  Shtmbun, 

In  the  meanwhile  Osaka,  ahirays  pioneer  in  matters  of  commercial 
enterprise,  had  set  the  example  of^applying  th«  foree  of  capital  to 
journalistic  development.  Tdkyd  journ^  were  all 
on  a  literary  or  political  basis,  but  the  Osaka  Asahi  < 
Skimbun  (Osaka  Rising  Sun  Nrtos)  was  purely  a  > 
business  undertaking.  Its  proprietor,  Maruyama 
Ryahei,  spared  no  expense  to  obtain  new*  ffSmluI  qi^erTof  the 
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lirorld,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Jap&nese  public  learned  what  ftores 
ol  information  may  be  found  in  the  columns  of  a  really  enterprising 
journal.  Very  soon  the  Asakt  had  a  keen  competitor  in  the  Osaka 
Matnicki  Shtmbun  {Osaka  Daily  News)  and  these  papers  ultimately 
crushed  all  rivals  in  Osaka.  In  1888  Maruvama  esublished  another 
Asaki  in  T6ky6,  and  thither  he  was  quickly  followed  by  his  Osaka 
rival,  which  in  TOkyO  took  the  name  of  Mainuki  Dempd  (Daily 
Telegrapk).  These  two  newspapers  now  stand  alone  as  purveyors 
of  copious  telegraphic  news,  and  in  the  next  rank,  not  greatly  lower, 
comes  the  Jijt  Skimp6. 

With  the  opening  of  the  diet  in  1890,  politics  arain  obtruded 
themselves  into  newspaper  columns,  but  as  practical  living  issues 
now  occupied  attention,  readers  were  no  loMer  wearied  oy  the 
abstract  homilies  of  former  days.  Moreover,  freedom  of  the  press 
was  at  length  secured.  Already  (1887)  the  government  had  volun- 
tarily made  a  great  step  in  advance  by  divesttnK  itself  of  the  right 
to  imprison  or  fine  editors  by  executive  order.  But  it  reserved  the 
power  of  suppressing  or  suspending  a  newspaper,  and  against  that 
reservation  a  majority  of  the  k)wer  house  voted,  session  alter  session, 
only  to  see  the  bill  rejected  by  the  peers,  who  shared  the  govern- 
ment's opinion  that  to  grant  a  larger  measure  of  liberty  would 
certainly  encourage  licence.  Not  until  1897  was  this  opposition 
fully  overcome.  A  new  law,  passed  by  both  houses  and  confirmed 
by  the  c-r;  -  -,  '  ■  '-  f"  "11  trio  t-si?cij«ivc  :,V  7-7-7  -v-  ;--' — 'Is, 
txizept  Id  ciic-i  wj  ItiC  nwjctife.  a<i4  iioihinfi  now  icnuiu.^  ai  the 
lonsier  arlntrarv  syrtirm  eitccpl  thai  ^n^  ptrifxiktLS  havitig  a  poSuical 
complemiDD  is  requireil  lo  rlc|»«tt  security  var>ing  from  175  to  inoo 
yefi^  The  rwult  tiaa  laUificd  all  siniAtfr  lor^bodrngs.  A  much  mc?re 
moiftAtc  lens*  pervades  the  wtkmg^  of  the  presb  tince  Tl^«triclions 
Were  cinir^ly  removt^,  and  al though  then?  ane  now  1775  joiirruls 
and  ficriodical*  j>ubli»F!icd  thrOHUghoiit  thecmpifep  with  a  total  annual 
tirculation  ot  socne  700  mill  inn  copie*.  inremip*!rance  qI  Un^uage, 
Hich  »*  in  forTMT  tinicji  wotild  havr  provokicd  cflictal  inieH'tiTnct,  is 
pncdoill y  unkncrw  n  to-«iay .  MoTrovcr,  t^t  be^l  Japone*e*diiCrt*  have 
CMi^lii  wich  remarkable  aptitude  the  spirit  m  modiM^A  joun^aKsm. 
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But  a  Tew  years  ^go  they  y^cd  to  compile  tf^borkiU't  csAjiy«i,  in  which 
tht  incpinciflb  WB*  drawn  from  Dttldcntil  tntt  books,  and  %hi  alien 
chancter  of  the  KHjitn  was  hidden  ynder  a  vrnref  of  Chinese 
aphomms.  Tc^diiy  they  write  icrsc^  suizcinct,  tlowrly-rci-'ined 
articte^i  iridflm  di!Tuse>  oftrn  witty;  and  ienpmlly  Trr-  i-  — 
VagaiUre  o(  ihuiiiht  or  diction.  Incident  nil  y  they  . 
th«  as-similatiott  of  iIm?  written  and  ihe  tpokifn  Lin,. 
MiLkil  which  m»y  po^ii^iibly  prelude  a  irriM  greati-r  tlJoj  hu  ai  . 
ol  the  KJHMgraptiic  uiti^t.  Vet.  with  few  eicccptionj,  the  prolt 
of  iournaliun  is  n«i  ren^tmcriitive.  Very  low  mtts  of  xtibscnjiiuu, 
Knd  alraotft  prohibiiocy  chariiirs  feir  advctttiinij,  are  chiefly  to  llime.* 
The  vicissitiidftt  of  the  erntrprtMr  mny  \x  i^iubcred  firtJin  xht-  li  ict 
that»  whfvueaa  3767  jouriuli  fiml  ii^riMiral*  wtw  ttiirEr*!  bi  (W,en 
1889  and  1894  (itielHsiveX  no  le*6  iJun  7465  cea^«d  publishing.  The 
larsest  circulation  recorded  in  1908  was  about  150,000  copies  daily, 
and  the  honour  of  attaining  that  exceptional  figure  bdonged  to  the 
Osaka  Asaki  SkimkuH,  (F.  By.) 

IV.— Japanese  Aet 

Painting  and  Engraving. — In  Japanese  art  the  impressionist 
element  is  predominant.  Pictures,  as  the  term  is  understood  in 
Europe,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed  at 
any  time  in  Japan.  The  artist  did  not  depict 
emotion:  he  depicted  the  subjects  that  produce 
emotion.  Therefore  he  took  his  motives  from  nature  raXher 
than  from  history;  or,  il  he  borrowed  from  the  latter,  what 
he  selected  was  a  scene,  not  the  pains  or  the  passions  of  its 
actors.  Moreover,  he  never  exhausted  his  subject,  but  was 
Always  careful  to  leave  a  wide  margin  for  the  imagination  of  the 
spectator.  This  latter  consideration  sometimes  impelled  him  to 
represent  things  which,  to  European  eyes,  seem  trivial  or  in&ig- 
aihcant,  but  which  really  convey  hints  of  deep  significance.  In 
short,  Japanese  {Mctures  are  like  Japanese  poetry:  they  do  not 
supply  thought  but  only  awaken  It.  Often  their  methods  show 
conventionalism,  but  it  is  conventionalism  so  perfect  and  free 
in  its  allurements  that  nature  seems  to  suggest  both  the  motive 
and  the  treatment.  Thus  though  neither  botanically  nor  omi- 
thologically  correct,  their  flowers  and  their  birds  show  a  truth 
to  nature,  and  a  habit  of  minute  observation  in  the  artist,  which 
cannot  be  too  much  admired.  Every  blade  of  grass,  each  leaf 
and  feather,  has  been  the  object  of  loving  and  patient  study. 

It  has  been  rashly  assumed  by  some  writers  that  the  Japanese 
do  not  study  from  nature.  All  their  work  Is  an  emphatic  pro- 
test against  this  supposition.  It  can  in  fact  be  shown  con- 
clusively that  the  Japanese  have  derived  all  their  fundamental 

*The  highest  rate  of  subscription  to  a  daily  journal  is  twelve 
■hillings  per  annum,  and  the  usual  charge  for  advertisement  is 
from  7d.  to  one  shilling  per  line  of  aa  ideographs  (about  nine  words). 


Meas  of  symmetry,  so  different  from  ours,  from  a  dose  study  of 
nature  and  her  processes  in  the  atuinment  ol  eadleaa  variety. 
A  spc^nal  feature  of  their  art  is  that,  while  often  closely  and 
minutely  imiuting  natural  objects,  such  as  birds,  flowers  and 
fishes,  the  espedal  objects  of  their  predilection  and  study,  they 
frequently  combine  the  facu  of  external  nature  with  a  convert 
tional  mode  of  treatment  better  suited  to  their  purpose.  Daring 
the  long  apprenticeship  that  educated  Japanese  serve  to  acquire 
the  power  of  writing  with  the  brush  the  complicated  charac- 
ters borrowed  from  Chinese,  they  unconsciously  cultivau  the 
habit  of  minute  observation  and  the  power  of  accurate 
imitation,  and  with  these  the  delicacy  of  touch  and  freedom  of 
hand  which  only  long  practice  can  give.  A  hair's-brcadth  devia- 
tion in  a  line  is  fatal  to  good  calligraphy,  both  among  the  Chinese 
and  the  Japanese.  When  they  come  to  use  the  pencil  in  drawing, 
they  already  possess  accuracy  of  eye  and  free  command  of  the 
brush.  Whether  a  Japanese  art-worker  sets  himself  to  copy 
what  he  sees  before  him  or  to  give  play  to  his  fancy  in  combining 
what  he  has  seen  with  some  ideal  in  his  mind,  the  result  shows 
perfect  facility  of  execution  and  easy  grace  in  all  the  lines. 

The  beauties  of  the  human  form  never  appealed  to  the  Jap- 
anese artist.  Associating  the  nude  solely  with  the  performance 
of  menial  tasks,  he  deemed  it  worse  than  a  solecism  to  transfer 
such  subjects  to  his  canvas,  and  thus  a  wide  field  of  motive  was 
closed  to  him.  Oq  the  other  hand,  the  draped  figure  received 
admirable  treatment  from  his  brush,  and  the  naturalistic  school 
of  the  17th,  x8th  and  X9th  centuries  reached  a  high  level  of  skill 
in  depiaing  men,  women  and  children  in  motion.  Nor  has  there 
ever  been  a  Japanese  Landseer.  Sosen's  monkeys  and  badgers 
constitute  the  one  possible  exception,  but  the  horses,  oxen,  deer, 
tigers,  dogs,  be&rs,  foxes  and  even  cats  of  the  best  Japaaeae 
artisU  were  iU  drawn  and  badly  modelled.  In  the  field  of  land- 
scape the  Japanese  painter  fully  reached  the  eminence  on  which 
his  great  Chinese  masters  stood.  He  did  not  obey  the  laws  of 
linear  perspective  as  they  are  formulated  in  the  Occident,  nor 
did  .he  show  cast  shadows^  but  his  aerial  peispectivt  and  his 
foreshortening  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  he  deliberately  eschewed  chiaroscuro  because  his  pictures, 
destined  invariably  to  hang  in  an  alcove,  were  requirod  to  be 
equally  effective  from  every  aspect  and  had  also  to  form  part  of 
&  decorative  scheme.  But  the  more  credible  exphmation  is  that 
he  merely  followed  Chinese  example  in  this  matter,  as  he  did  also 
in  linear  perspective,  accepting  without  question  the  curious 
canon  that  lines  converge  as  they  approadi  the  speaator. 

It  is  in  the  realm  of  decorative  art  that  the  world  has  chiefly 
benefited  by  contact  with  Japan.  Her  influence  is  second  only 
to  that  of  Greece.  Most  Japanese  decorative  designs  gt.n, 
consist  of  natural  objecu,  treated  somethnes  in  a  more  j^^ 
or  less  conventional  manner,  but  always  distinguished 
by  delicacy  of  touch,  gracefiU  freedom  of  conception  and  delight- 
fully harmonized  tints.  Perhaps  the  admiration  which  the 
Japanese  artist  has  won  in  this  field  is  due  not  more  to  his  wealth 
of  fancy  and  skilful  adaptation  of  natural  forms,  than  to  kis 
individuality  of  character  in  treating  his  subjects.  There  is 
complete  absence  of  uniformity  and  monotony.  Repetition 
without  any  variation  is  abhorrent  to  every  Japanese.  He  will 
not  tolerate  the  stagnation  and  tedium  of  a  dull  uniformity  by 
mechanical  reproduction.  His  temperament  will  not  let  him 
endure  the  labour  of  always  producing  the  sfune  pattern.  Hence 
the  repetition  of  two  articles  exactly  like  each  other,  and, 
generally,  the  division  of  any  space  into  equal  parts  are 
instinctively  avoided,  as  nature  avoids  the  produaion  of  aiiy 
two  plants,  or  even  any  two  leaves  of  the  same  tree,  which  in 
all  points  shall  be  exactly  alike. 

The  application  of  this  principle  in  the  same  free  spirit  is  the 
secret  of  much  of  the  originality  and  the  excellence  of  the  decora- 
tive art  of  Japan.  Her  artists  and  artisans  alike  aim  at  symmetry, 
not  by  an  equal  division  of  parts,  as  we  do,  but  rather  by  %  cer- 
tain balance  of  corresponding  parts,  each  different  firem  the 
other,  and  not  ntunerically  even,  with  an  effect  of  variety  aitd 
freedom  from  formality.  They  seek  it,  in  fact,  as  nature  attains 
the  same  end.^If  we  take  for  instance  I be-sl^^-of  animals  that 
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arc  striped  or  spotted,  we  have  the  best  possible  fllustration  of 
nature's  methods  in  this  direction.  Examining  the  tiger  or  the 
leo{>ard,  in  all  the  beauty  of  their  sy^imetiicai  adornment,  we  do 
not  sec  in  any  one  example  an  exact  repetition  of  the  same 
stripes  or  spots  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  line.  They  seem  to  be 
alike,  and  yet  are  all  different.  The  line  of  division  along  the 
spine,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  perfectly  continuous  or  defined, 
but  in  part  suggested;  and  each  radiating  stripe  on  either  side 
is  full  of  variety  in  size,  direction,  and  to  some  extent  in  colour 
and  depth  of  shade.  Thus  nature  works,  and  so,  following  in 
her  footsteps,  works  the  Japanese  actist*  The  same  law  pre- 
vailing in  all  nature's  creation,  in  the  plumage  of  birds,  the  paint- 
iog  of  butterflies'  wings,  the  marking  of  shells,  and  in  all  the 
infinite  variety  and  beauty  of  the  floral  kingdom,  the  lesson  is 
constantly  rei\pwed  to  the  observant  eye.  Among  flowers  the 
orchids,  with  all  their  fantastic  extravagance  and  mimic  imita- 
tions of  birds  and  insects,  are  especially  prolific  in  examples  of 
symmetrical  effects  without  any  repetition  of  similar  parts  or 
divisions  into  even  numbers. 

The  orchids  may  be  taken  as  offering  fair  types  of  the  Japanese 
artist's  Ideal  in  all  art  work.  And  thus,  close  student  of  nature's 
processes,  methods,  and  effects  as  the  Japanese  art  workman  is, 
he  ever  seeks  to  produce  humble  replicas  from  his  'only  art 
master.  Thus  he  proceeds  in  all  his  decorative  work,  avoiding 
studiously  the  exact  repetition  of  any  lines  and  spaces,  and  all 
diametrical  divisions,  or,  if  these  be  forced  upon  him  by  the  shape 
of  the  object,  exercising  the  utmost  ingenuity  to  disguise  the 
fact,  and  train  away  the  eye  from  observing  the  weak  point, 
as  nature  docs  in  like  circumstances.  Thus  if  a  lacquer  box  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram  is  the  object,  Japanese  artists  will  not 
divide  it  in  two  equal  parts  by  a  perpendicular  hne,  but  by  a 
diagonal,  as  offering  a  more  pleasing  line  and  division.  If  the 
box  be  round,  they  will  seek  to  lead  the  eye  aw'ay  from  the  naked 
rcgiilarity  of  the  circle  by  a  pattern  detracting  attention,  as, 
for  example,  by  a  zigzag  breaking  the  circular  outline,  and  sup- 
ported by  other  ornaments.  A  similar  feeling  is  shown  by  them 
as  colourists,  and,  though  sometimes  eccentric  and  daring  in 
their  contrasts,  they  never  produce  discords  in  their  chromatic 
scale.  They  have  undoubtedly  a  fine  sense  of  colour,  and  a 
atmilarly  delicate  and  subtle  feeling  for  harmonious  blending  of 
brilliant  and  sober  hues.  As  a  rule  they  prefer  a  quiet  and 
fefin^  style,  using  full  bat  low-toned  colours.  They  know  the 
value  of  bright  colours,  however,  and  how  best  to  utilize  them, 
both  supporting  and  contrasting  them  with  their  secondaries  and 
complementaries. 

The  development  of  Japanese  painting  may  be  divided  into 
the  following  six  periods,  each  signalized  by  a  wave  of  progress. 
'  V    0)  From  the  middle  of  the  6th  to  the  nuddle  of  the 

2J^*  9th  century:  the  naturalization  of  Chinese  and  Chino- 
r^ruoa  Buddhist  art.  (s)  From  the  quddle  of  the  9th  to  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century:  the  establishment  of  great 
native  schools  under  Kos6  no  Kanaoka  and  his  descendant  and 
followers,  the  pure  Chinese  school  gradually  falling  into  ne^ect. 
(3)  From  the  middle  of  the  xsth  to  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century:  tlie  revival  of  the  Chinese  style.  (4)  From  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  to  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century:  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  popular  school.  (5)  From  the  latter  part  of  the 
1 8th  to  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century:  the  foundation  of  a 
na.turalistic  school,  and  the  first  introduction  of  European  influ- 
ence into  Japanese  painting;  the  acme  and  decline  of  the  popular 
school.  (6)  From  about  1875  to  the  present  time:  a  period  of 
transition. 

Tradition  refers  to  the  advent  of  a  Chinese  artist  named 
Nanriu,  invited  to  Japan  in  the  5th  century  as  a  painter  of  the 
^^  Imperial  banners,  but  of  the  labours  and  influence  of 

Jjjj^  this  man  and  of  his  descendants  we  have  no  record. 
The  real  beginnings  of  the  study  of  painting  and  sculp- 1 
lure  in  their  higher  branches  must  be  dated  from  the  introduction  ' 
of  Buddhism  from  China  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  and 
for  three  centuries  after  this  event  there  is  evidence  that  the 
practice  of  the  arts  was  carried  on  mainly  by  or  under  the 
instruction  of  Korean  and  Chinese  immigrants. 
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The  paintings  of  which  we  have  any  mention  were  almost  limited 
to  representations  of  Buddhist  masters  of  the  Tang  dynast v  (61^ 
905),  notably  Wu  Tao-zu  (8th  century),  of  whose  genius  romantic 
stories  are  related.  The  oldest  existuig  work  of  this  period  ia  a 
mural  decoration  in  the  hall  of  the  temple  of  HoryG-ji,  Nara, 
attributed  to  a  Korean  priest  named  DonchO,  who  lived  in  Japan 
in  the  6th  centurv;  and  this  painting,  in  spite  of  the  destructive 
effects  of  time  and  exposure,  shows  traces  of  the  same  power  of  line, 
cobur  and  composition  that  stamps  the  best  of  the  later  examples 
of  Buddhist  art. 

The  native  artist  who  crested  the  first  great  wave  of 
Japanese  paintmg  was  a  court  noble  named  Kos6  no  Kanaoka, 
living  under  the  patronage  of  the  emperor  Seiwa 
(8Si»-8s9)  and  his  successors  down  to  about  the  end  of 
the  9th  century,  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  peace  and 
culture.  Of  his  own  work  few,  if  any,  examples  have  reached  us; 
and  those  attributed  with  more  or  less  probability  to  his  hand  are 
all  representations  of  Buddhist  divinities,  showing  «  somewhat 
formal  and  conventional  design,  with  a  masterly  calligraphic 
touch  and  perfect  harmony  of  colouring.  Tradition  credits  him 
with  an  especial  genius  for  the  delineation  of  animals  and  land- 
scape, and  conmiemorates  his  skill  by  a  curious  anecdote  of  a 
painted  horse  which  left  its  frame  to  ravage  the  fields,  and  was 
reduced  to  pictorial  sUbility  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  its  eyes.  He 
left  a  line  of  descendants  eztendiing  far  into  the  xsth  centiuy,  all 
famous  for  Buddhist  pictures,  and  some  engaged  in  establishing 
a  native  style,  the  Wa-gvoa-ryH. 

At  the  end  of  the  9th  centiuy  there  were  two  exotic  styles  of 
painting,  Chinese  and  Buddhist,  and  the  beginning  of  a  native 
style  founded  upon  these.  All  three  were  practised  by  the  same 
artists,  and  it  was  not  imtil  a  later  period  that  each  became  the 
badge  of  a  schooL  

The  Chinese  style  (Kan-tyH),  the  fundamental  essenee  of  all 
Japanese  art,  has  a  fairly  distinct  history,  dating  back  to  the 
introduction  of  Buddhism  into  China  (a.  d.  6a),  and  it  >  ,^. 
is  said  to  have  been  chiefly  from  the  works  of  Wu  P  S!?** 
Tao-zu,  the  master  of  the  8th  centuiy,  that  Kanaoka  '*  *^'*' 
drew  his  inspiration.  This  early  Chinese  manner,  which  lasted 
in  the  puent  country  down  to  the  end  of  the  t3th  century,  was 
characterized  by  a  virile  nace  of  line,  a  nave  dignity  of  composi* 
tion,  striking  simplicity  of  technique,  and  a  strong  but  incomplete 
naturalistic  ideal.  The  colouring,  harmonious  but  subdued  in 
tone,  held  a  place  altogether  secondary  to  that  of  the  outline, 
and  was  frequently  omitted  altogether,  even  in  the  most  famous 
works.  Shadows  and  reflections  were  ignored,  and  perspective, 
approximately  correct  for  landscape  distances,  was  isometncal  for 
near  objects,  wlule  the  introductiOA  of  a  symbolic  sun  or  moon 
lent  the  sole  distinction  between  a  day  and  a  night  scene.  The  art 
was  one  of  imperfect  evolution,  but  for  thirteen  centurion  it  was  the 
only  living  pictorial  art  in  the  world,  and  the  Chinese  deserve  the 
honour  of  having  created  landscape  painting.  The  materials  used 
were  watcrcokMirs,  brushes,  usuaHy  of  deer*hair.  and  a  surface  of 
unsized  paper,  translucid  silk  or  wooden  panel.  The  chief  motives 
were  landscapea  of  a  peculiarly  wild  and  romantic  type,  animal  life, 
trees  and  flowers,  ana  fijgure  compositions  drawn  from  Chinese  and 
Buddhist  history  and  Taoist  legend;  and  these,  together  with  the 
grand  aims  and  strange  shortcomings  of  its  principles  and  the 
Bmited  range  of  its  methods,  were  adopted  almost  without  change 
by  Jaoan.  It  was  a  noble  art,  but  unfortunately  the  rivalry  of  the 
Buddhist  and  later  native  styles  permitted  it  to  fall  into  comparative 
neglect,  and  it  was  left  for  a  few  of  the  faithful,  the  most  famous  of 
whom^  was  a  priest  of  the  t4th  century  named  Kawo,  to  preserve  it 
from  inanition  till  the  great  Chin»e  renaissance  that  lent  its  stamp 
to  the  next  period.  The  reputed  founder  of  Japanese  caricature  may 
also  be  added  to  the  list.  He  was  a  prie&t  named  KakuyQ,  but 
better  known  as  the  abbot  of  Toba,  who  lived  in  the  12th  century. 
An  accomplished  artist  in  the  Chinese  manner,  he  amus(^  himself  and 
his  friends  by  burlesque  sketches,  marked  by  a  grace  and  humour 
that  his  imitators  never  equalk^.    Later,  the.  motive  of  the  Toba 

r'-^ rs-.  ^T-rh  caricatures  were  called,  tended  to. degenerate,  and 

I  !,-  11  iires  of  KakuyQ  were  replaced  by  scrawls  that  often 

*  i :  111  l'tJ  indecency  and  ugliness  for  art  and  wit.  Some  of  the 
r.lH  nil  -  '1  r  ^  nf  I  he  Yamato  school  were,  however,  admirable  in  their 
I VI,  J  ..ah' . ;  t]i.:  burlesque,  and  in  modem  times  KySsai,  the  last  of 
the  Uokuwii  6cliix>l,  outdid  all  his  predecessors  in  the  riotous  origin- 
ality of  hb  wcitrd  and  comic  fanaes.  A  new  phase  of  the  art  now 
li\'("s  tu  the  pa-^t^s  of  the  newspaper  press. 

The  BuijJlii^t  style  was  probably  even  more  ancient  than  the 
Cbkiii-^,  f£«r  thr-  scheme  of  colouring  distinctive  of  the  Buddhist 
picture  w^s  almost  certainly  of  Indian  origin;  brilliant 


and   dtcoiativf,   and   heightened   by   a   lavish   use  of     stvi^. 

fold*  it  wa£  c-s'^  ntial  to  the  effect  01  a  picture  destined     *v««»^ 
rif  the  dim  light  of  the  Buddhist  temple.    The  style  was  applied 
only  id  the  re  [presentations  of  sacred  personages  and  scenes,  and 
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as  tbe  traditional  forms  and  attributes  of  the  Brahmanic  end 
Buddhist  divinities  were  mutable  only  within  narrow  limits, 
the  subjects  seldom  afTorded  scope  for  originality  of  design  or 
observation  of  nature.  The  principal  Buddhist  painters  down  to 
the  14th  century  were  members  of  the  Kos6,  Takuma  and  Kasuga 
lines,  the  first  descended  from  Kanaoka.  the  second  from  Takuma 
Tameuji  (ending  10th  century),  and  the  third  from  Fujiwara  no 
Motomitsu  (nth  century).  The  last  and  greatest  master  of  the 
school  was  a  priest  named  Melcho.  better  known  as  Cho  Densu,  the 
Japanese  Fra  Angelico.  It  is  to  him  that  Japan  owes  the  possession 
of  some  of  the  most  stately  and  most  original  works  in  her  art, 
sublime  in  conception,  line  and  colour,  and  deeply  instinct  with  the 
religious  spirit.  He  died  in  iii27,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  temple  where  he  had  passed  the  whole  of  his  days. 
The  native  style,  Yamato  or  Wa-gwa-ryi,  was  an  adaptation  of 
Chinese  art  canons  to  motives  drawn  from  the  court  life,  poetry 
ftgify^  and  stories  of  old  Japan.  It  was  undoubtedly  prac- 
SMt,  tised  by  the  Kose  line,  and  perhaps  by  their  prede- 

cessors, but  it  did  not  take  shape  as  a  school  until  the 
beginning  of  the  nth  century  under  Fujiwara  no  Motomitsu, 
who  was  a  pupil  of  Kose  no  Kinmocht;  it  then  became  known 
as  Yamato-ryU,  a  title  which  two  centuries  later  was  changed  to 
that  of  Tosa,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  its  masters,  Fujiwara  no 
Tsunetaka,'  assuming  that  appellation  as  a  family  name.  The 
Yamato-Tosa  artists  painted  in  all  styles,  but  that  which  was  the 
speciality  of  the  school,  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  historical  rolls 
bequeathed  to  us  by  their  leaders,  was  a  lightly-touched  outline 
filled  in  with  flat  and  bright  body-colo\irs,  in  which  verdigris-green 
played  a  ^reat  part.  The  originsuity  of  the  motive  did  not  prevent 
the  adoption  01  all  the  Chinese  conventions,  and  of  some  new  ones 
of  the  artist's  own.  The  curious  expedient  of  spiriting  away  the 
roof  of  any  building  of  which  the  artist  wished  to  show  the  interior 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these.  Amongst  the  foremost 
names  of  the  school  arc  those  of  Montomitsu  (nth  century).  No* 
buzane  (13th  century),  Tsunctaka  (13th  century).  Mitsunobu  (tSth 
and  i6th  centuries),  fiis  son  Mitsushigc,  and  Mitsu5ki  (17th  century). 
The  straggle  between  the  Taira  and  Minamoto  clans  for  the  power 
that  had  long  been  practically  abandoned  by  the  Imperial  line 
lasted  through  the  nth  and  the  greater  part  01  the  lath  centuries, 
ending  only  with  the  rise  of  Yoritomo  to  the  shogunate  in  1185. 
These  internecine  disturbances  had  been  unfavourable  to  any  new 
departure  in  art.  except  in  matters  appertaining  to  arms  and  armour, 
and  the  strife  between  two  puppet  emperors  for  a  shadow  of  authority 
in  the  r4th  century  brought  another  distracting  element.  It  was 
not  until  the  triumph  of  the  northern  dynasty  was  achieved  through 
the  prowess  of  an  interested  champion  of  the  Ashikaga  clan  that  the 
culture  of  ancient  Japan  revived.  The  palace  of  the  Ashikaga 
shdguns  then  replaced  the  Imperial  court  as  the  centre  of  patronage 
of  art  and  literature  and  established  a  new  era  in  art  history. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Ashikaga  sh5gunate  painting  entered 
on  a  new  phase.  Talented  representatives  of  the  Kose,  Takuma 
and  Tosa  .lines  maintained  tbe  reputation  of  the 
native  and  Buddhist  schools,  and  the  long-ncglected 
Chinese  school  was  destined  to  undergo  a  vigorous 
revival.  The  initiation  of  the  new  movement  is  attributed  to  a 
priest  named  Jdsctsu,  who  lived  in  tbe  early  part  of  the  15th 
century,  and  of  whom  little  else  is  known.  It  is  not  even  certain 
whether  he  was  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  birth;  he  is,  however, 
believed  by  some  authorities  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  three 
great  artists — ShQbun,  SesshQ  and  Kano  Masanobu — ^who  be- 
came the  leaders  of  three  schools:  SbQbun,  that  of  the  pure 
Chinese  art  of  the  Sung  and  Yuan  dynasties  (loth  and  X3th 
centuries);  ScsshQ,  that  of  a  modi£ed  school  bearing  his  name; 
and  Masanobu,  of  the  great  Kano  school,  which  has  reached  to 
the  present  day.  The  qualities  of  the  new  Chinese  schools 
were  essentially  those  of  the  older  dynasties:  breadth,  sim- 
plicity, a  daringly  calligraphic  play  of  brush  that  strongly 
recalled  the  accomplishments  of  the  famous  scribes,  and  a 
colouring  that  varied  between  paring  washes  of  flat  local  tints 
and  a  strength  and  brilliancy  of  decorative  effort  that  rivalled 
even  that  of  the  Buddhist  pictures.  The  motives  remained 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Chinese  masters,  and  so 
imbued  with  the  foreign  spirit  were  many  of  the  Japanese 
disciples  that  it  is  said  they  found  it  difficult  to  avoid 
introducing  Chinese  accessories  even  into  pictures  of  native 
scenery. 

SesshQ  (1421-1507)  was  a  priest  who  visited  Chink  and  studied 
painting  there  for  several  years,  at  length  returning  in  1469,  dis- 
appointed with  the  living  Chinese  artists,  and  resolved  to  strike  out 
a  style  of  his  own,  based  upon  that  of  the  old  masters.  He  was  the 
boldest  and  most  original  of  Japanese  landscape  artists,  leaving 
powerful  and  poetic  records  of  the  scenery  of  his  own  land  as  well 
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as  that  of  China,  and  trusting  more  to  the  sure  and  sweeping  stroke 
of  the  brush' than  to  colour.  ShQbun  was  an  artist  o?  little  less 
power,  but  he  followed  more  closely  his  exemplars,  the  Chinese 
musters  of  the  I3th  and  13th  centuries;  while  Kano  Masanobfl 
(1424-1520).  trained  in  the  love  of  Chinese  art.  departed  little  from 
the  canons  be  had  learned  from  Jdsetsu  or  Oguri  Sotan.  It  was  left 
to  his  more  famous  son,  Motonobu,  to  establish  the  school  which 
bears  the  family  name.  Kano  Motonobu  (1477-1559)  was  one 
of  the  greatest  Japanese  painters,  an  eclectic  of  genius,  who  excelled 
in  every  style  and  every  branch  of  his  art.  His  variety  was  in* 
exhaustible,  and  he  remairu  to  this  day  a  model  whom  the  most 
distinguished  artists  are  proud  to  imitate.  The  names  of  the  ccle* 
brated  members  of  this  long  line  are  too  many  to  quote  here,  but  the 
most  accomplished  of  his  descendants  was  Thnyfl,  who  died  in  1674; 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  The  close  of  this  long  period  brought 
a  new  style  of  art.  that  of  the  Kdrin  schooL  Ogata  K5rin  (1653- 
17 16)  is  claimed  by  both  the  Tosa  and  Kano  schools,  but  his  work 
bears  more  resemblance  to  that  of  an  erratic  offshoot  of  the  Kano 
line  named  S5tatsu  than  to  the  typical  work  of  the  ytademics.  He 
was  an  artist  of  eccentric  orkinauty.  who  achieved  wonders  in  bold 
decorative  effects  in  spite  of  a  studied  contempt  for  detail.^  As  a 
lacquer  painter  he  left  a  strong  mark  upon  the  work  of  his  con* 
temporaries  and  successors.  His  brotner  and  pupil.  Kenxan, 
adopted  his  style,  and  left  a  reputation  as  a  decorator  of  pottery 
hardly  less  brilliant  than  Kdrin's  in  that  of  lacquer;  and  a  later 
follower,  H5itsu  (1762-1828),  greatly  excelled  the  master  in  delicacy 
and  refinement,  although  interior  to  him  in  vigour  and  invention. 
Down  tothe  end  ^^^  tfii-  r.^"  :'*r '■'.';  -  i  --liftTy  In  the  hands  of  a 
patrician  caste — court  it:  r^,  p-ritaL.^  kiiJal  noblti^  and  their  military 
retainers,  all  men  erf  high  education  ^nd  gc-nile  birth,  living  in  a 
polished  circle.  It  was  pracii^  morc^  a&  a  plin^e  of  aesthetic 
culture  than  with  -irvy  utifiurjLin  views.  It  was  a  bbour  of  loving 
service,  untouch^  ]  by  thr  spirit  of  niatcn'ar  gain,  conferring  upon 
the  work  of  the  olJcr  nutter*  a  dii^nity  and  poetic  fLiiUng  which  ve 
vainly  seek  in  rout  Si  id  the  Latxr  work.  Uiihaj>pily ,  Iiuil  almost  inevit* 
ably,  over-culture  lual  to  a  gnidual  faltine-afr  fnom  ihe  old  virility.' 
The  strength  of  MeJrIiG,  Ee^ihu,  MotonDtiu  and  TnnyQ  ^ave  place 
to  a  more  or  lesi  ^!.iv]&h  imltatifin  of  the  old  Japanes*  painters  and 
their  Chinese  exp.mplin,  liU  ihe  heiri  to  the  E^cadid  traditions  of 
the  great  master-  pn^crved  liiile  more  tlian  tneir  conventions  and 
shortcomings.     J  lii  .1   for  a  eji;;\*,  departure,  bur.  there  seemed 

to  be  no  sufficic  U  kit  wliKin  fhe  chiirmcd  circle  of  the 

orthodox  schooh  n^is  rrnn.  -ti^n^  i^a?  fat^^l  to  come  from 

the  masses,  whoi.  !  -      .    '.       :'     :    :t^.artworid. 

A  new  era  in  art  began  in  tbe  latter  half  of  the  17th  centufy 
with  the  establishment  of  a  popular  school  uhder  an  embroiderer't 
draughtsman  named  Hishigawa  Moronobu  (r.  1646- 
17 13).  Perhaps  no  great  change  is  ever  entirely  a 
novelty.  The  dd  painters  of  the  Yamato-Tosa  line 
had  frequently  shown  something  of  the  daily  life 
around  them,  and  one  of  the  later  scions  of  the  school,  named 
Iwasa  Matahei,  had  even  made  a  speciality  of  this  class  of 
motive;  but  so  little  is  known  of  Matahei  and  his  work  that 
even  his  period  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  and  the  few  pictures 
attributed  to  his  pencil  are  open  to  question  on  grounds  of 
authenticity.  He  probably  worked  some  two  generations  before 
the  time  of  Moronobuj  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  his 
labours  had  any  material  share  in  determining  the  creation  and 
trend  of  the  new  school 

Moronobu  was  a  consummate  artist,  with  all  the  delicacy  and 
calligraohic  force  of  the  best  of  the  Tosa  masters,  whom  he  un* 
doubtedly  strove  to  emulate  in  style;  and  his  pictures  are  not  only 
the  most  beautiful  but  also  the  most  trustworthy  records  of  the  Kie 
of  his  time.  It  vras  not  to  his  paintings,  however,  that  he  owed  his 
greatest  influence,  but  to  the  powerful  impulse  he  gjjave  to  the 
illustration  of  books  and  broaosides  by  wood-engravings.  It  i« 
true  that  illustrated  books  were  known  as  early  as  j6o8,  if  not  before, 
but  they  were  few  and  unattractive,  and  did  little  to  inaugurate 
the  great  stream  of  ebon,  or  picture  books,  that  were  to  take  so  large 
a  share  in  the  education  of  his  own  class.  It  is  to  Moronobu  that 
Jar'jri  oH-tr^  tbn-  popularization  of  artistic  wood 'engravings,  for 
no' I'lng  bc-lore  his  series  of  xylographic  albums  approached  his  best 
w(rk  In  ttrcn^th  and  beauty,  and  nothing  since  has  surpassed  it, 
LatLf  thtre  came  abundant  aid  to  the  cause  of  popular  art,  partly 
frt  -      -    t     -,  ,  .  -,  ...  ... 


pupils  of  the  Kano  arid  Tosa  schools,  but  mainly  from  the 
in  clais.  Most  of  these  artists'  were  designers  for  books  and 
Jdde»  by  caLJing,  painters  only  on  occasion,  but  a  few  of  them 
dH  (Mthiag  lor  ihe  engravers.  .  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
pe-  J,  rmHrjrin^7  about  a  hundred  years,  there  still  contintred  to 
w(  1^  -  .»^  -  part  from  the  men  who  were  making  the  success 
of  arge  number  of  able  painters  of  the  Kano,  Toot 

aiL .....^^  ^-.w_.ls,  who  multiplied  pictures  that  had  every  merit 

except  that  of  originality.  These  men  living  in  the  past,  paid  little 
attention  to  the  great  popular  movement,  which  seemed  to  be  quite 
outside  their  social  and  artbtic  sphere  and  scarcely  worthy  oC 
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cultured  crittctsm.  It  was  in  the  midiHe  oC  the  i€th  century  that 
the  decorative,  but  relatively  feeble,  Chinese  art  of  the  later  Ming 
period  found  favour  in  Japan  and  a  clever  exponent  in  a  painter 
oamed  RyClrikvd  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  sad  decadence  from  the 
old  Chtae«e  ideals,  which  was  further  hastened,  from  about  1765. 
by  the  popubrity  of  the  soathern  Cbinese  style.  This  was  a  weak 
anectation  that  found  its  chief  votaries  amongst  literary  men 
ambitious  of  an  easily  earned  artistic  reputation.  The  principal 
Japanese  supporter  of  this  school  was  Taigadd  (1722-1775),  but  the 
volume  of  copies  of  his  sketches,  Taigadd  sansni  juseki,  published 
about  1870.  IS  one  of  the  least  attractive  albums  ever  printed  in 
Japan. 

The  fifth  period  was  introduced  by  a  movement  as  momentotis 
as  that  which  stamped  its  predecessor — the  foundation  of  a 
naturalistic  school  under  a  group  of  men  outside  the 
orthodox  academical  cirdes.  The  naturalistic  principle 
was  by  no  means  a  new  one;  some  of  the  old  Chinese 
masters  were  naturalistic  in  a  broad  and  noble  manner, 
and  their  Japanese  followers  could  be  admirably  and 
minutely  accurate  when  they  pleased;  but  too  many  of  the 
latter  were  content  to  construct  their  pictures  out  of  fragmentary 
reminiscences  of  ancient  Chinese  masterpieces,  not  presuming  to 
tee  a  rock,  a  tree,  an  ox,  or  a  human  figure,  except  through 
Chinese  spectacles.  It  was  a  farmer's  son  named  OkyO,  trained 
in  his  youth  to  paint  in  the  Chinese  manner,  who  was  first  bold 
enough  to  adopt  as  a  canon  what  bis  predecessors  had  only 
admitted  under  rare  exceptions,  the  principle  of  an  exact 
imitation  of  nature.  Unfortunately,  even  he  had  not  all  the 
courage  of  his  creed,  and  while  he  would  paint  a  bird  or  a  fish 
with  perfect  realism,  he  no  more  dared  to  trust  his  eyes  in 
larger  motives  than  did  the  most  devout  follower  of  Shabun  or 
Motonobu.  He  was  essentially  a  painter  of  the  classical  schools, 
with  the  speciality  of  elaborate  reproduction  of  detail  in  certain 
sections  of  animal  life,  but  fortunately  this  partial  concession 
to  truth,  emphasized  as  it  was  by  a  rare  sense  of  beauty,  did 
large  service. 

OkyO  rose  into  notice  about  1775.  and  a  number  of  pupils  flocked 
to  his  studb  in  Shijd  Street.  KiOto  (whence  Shijd  school}.  Amongst 
these  the  most  famous  were  Goshun  (1742-181 1>,  who  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  school;  Soscn  (1757-1821),  an 
anunal  painter  of  remarkable  power,  but  especially  celebrated  for 
pictures  of  monkey  life;  ShOhfi,  the  younger  brother  of  the  last,  also 
an  animal  painter;  Rfisetsu  (1755-1799).  the  best  landscape  painter 
of  his  school;  Keibun,  a  younger  brother  of  Goshun.  and  some  later 
followers  of  scarcely  less  fame,  notably  Hoyen,  a  pupil  of  Keibun: 
Tessan,  an  adopted  son  of  Sosen;  Ipp5  and  Ydsai  (1788-1878).  well 
known  for  a  remarkable  set  of  volumes,  the  Zenken  kojitsu,  con- 
taining a  long  series  of  portraits  of  ancient  Japanese  celebrities. 
Oroi  and  Oiyu.  the  sons  of  OkyO.  painted  in  the  style  of  their 
father,  but  failed  to  atuin  great  eminence.  Lastly,  amongst  the 
aarodates  of  the  Shii6  master  was  the  celebrated  Ganku  (1798- 
1837).  who  devclopea  a  special  style  of  his  own,  and  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  distinct  school.  He  was.  howevo-, 
freatly  influenced  by  Okyd's  example,  and  his  sons,  Gantai,  GsimyOt 
and  Gamoku  or  Renzan,  drifted  into  a  manner  almost  indistin- 
guishable from  that  of  the  Skijd  school.. 

It  remains  only,  to  allude  to  the  Europeao  school,  if  school  it 
can  be  called,  founded  by  Kokan  and  Denkichi,  two  contem- 
poraries of  Okyd.  These  artists,  at  first  educated  in 
one  of  the  native  schools,  obtained  from  a  Hollander 
in  Nagasaki  some  training  in  the  methods  and  prin- 
dpies  of  European  painting,  and  left  a  few  oil  paintings  in  which 
the  laws  of  light  and  shade  and  perspective  were  correctly 
observed.  They  wefe  not,  however,  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
render  the  adopted  manner  more  than  a  subject  of  curiosity, 
except  to  a  few  followers  who  have  reached  down  to  the  present 
generation.  It  is  possible  that  the  essays  in  perspective  found 
in  the  pictures  of  Hokusai,  Hiroshige,  and  some  of  the  popular 
artists  of  the  igtb  centtuy,  were  suggested  by  Kokun's  drawings 
and  writings. 

The  sixth  period  began  about  1875,  when  an  Itah'an  artist  was 
engaged  by  the  government  as  a  professor  of  painting  in  the 
Engineering  College  at  T6kyd.  Since  that  time  some 
^2ii  distinguished  European  artists  have  visited  Japan, 
and  several  Japanese  students  have  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Europe  to  see  for  themselves  what  lessons  may  be 
^ined  from  Western  art.    These  students,  confronted  by  a 
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strong  reaction  in  favour  of  pure  Japanese  art,  have  fought  man- 
fully to  win  public  S)rmpathy,  and  though  their  success  is  not  yet 
crowned,  it  is  not  impossible  that  an  Ocddental  school  may  ulti- 
mately be  established.  Thus  far  the  great  obstade  has  been 
that  pictures  painted  in  accordance  with  Western  canons  arc 
not  suited  to  Japanese  interiors  and  do  not  appeal  to  the  taste 
of  the  most  renowned  Japanese  connoisseurs.  Somewhat  more 
successful  has  been  an  attempt— inaugurated  by  Hashimoto 
Gahd  and  Kawabata  Gyokusho — to  combine  the  art  of  the  West 
with  that  of  Japan  by  adding  to  the  latter  the  chiaroscuro  and 
the  linear  perspective  of  the  former.  If  the  disdples  of  this 
school  could  shake  off  the  SesshQ  tradition  of  strong  outlines  and 
adopt  the  Kano  Motonobu  revdation  of  modelling  by  mass 
only,  their  work  would  stand  on  a  high  place.  But  they,  too, 
receive  little  encouragement.  The  tendency  of  the  time  is 
conservative  in  art  matters. 

A  scries  of  magnificent  publications  has  popularized  art  and  its 
best  products  in  a  manner  such  as  could  never  have  been  anticipated. 
The  Kokka,  a  monthly  magazine  richly  and  beautifully  illustrated 
and  edited  by  Tapancse  students,  has  reached  its  323rd  number; 
the  Shimbi  Daikan,  a  colossal  album  containing  chromoxylographic 
facsimiles  of  celebrated  examples  in  every  branch  of  art,  has  been 
completed  in  30  volumes;  the  masterpieces  of  Kdrin  and  Motonobu 
have  been  reproduced  in  similar  albums;  the -masterpieces  of  the 
Ukiyo^  are  in  process  of  publication,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the 
Japanese  nation  will  ultimately  be  educated  to  such  a  knowledge 
of  Its  own  art  as  will  make  for  permanent  appreciation.  Meanwhile 
the  intrepid  group  of  painters  m  oil  plod  along  unflinchingly,  having 
formed  tnemsdves  into  an  association  (the  hakkba-kai)  which  gives 
periodical  exhibitions,  and  there  are,  in  Tokyd  apd  Kidto,  well- 
organized  and  flourishing  art  schools  which  receive  a  substantial 
measure  of  state  aid,  as  well  as  a  private  academy  founded  by 
Okakura  with  a  band  of  scceders  from  the  hybrid  fashions  of  the 
Gahd  system.  Altogether  the  nation  seems  to  be  growing  more 
and  more  convinced  that  its  art  future  should  not  wander  far  from 
the  lines  of  the  past.  (W,  An.  ;  F.  BY.) 

Although  a  little  engraving  on  copper  has  been  practised  in 
Japan  of  late  years,  it  is  of  no  artistic  value,  and  the  only 
branch  of  the  art  which  calls  for  recognition  is  the  c^jj^j^ 
cutting  of  wood-blocks  for  use  cither  with  colours  or 
without.  This,  however,  is  of  supreme  importance,  and  as  its 
technique  differs  in  most  respects  from  the  European  practice, 
it  demands  a  somewhat  detailed  description. 

The  wood  used  is  generally  that  of  the  cherry-tree,  saJtwa,  which 
has  a  grain  of  peculiar  evenness  and  hardness.  It  b  worked  plank- 
wise  to  a  surface  parallel  with  the  grain,  and  not  across  it.  A  design 
is  drawn  by  the  artist,  to  whom  the  whole  credit  of  the  production 
generally  belongs,  with  a  brush  on  thin  paper,  which  is  then  pasted 
face  downwards  on  the  block.  The  engraver,  who  is  very  rarely 
the  designer,  then  cuts  the  outlines  into  the  block  with  a  knife, 
afterwards  removing  the  superfluous  wood  with  gouges  and  chisela^ 
Great  skill  is  shown  in  this  operation,  which  acnie\'es  perhaps  the 
finest  facsimile  reproduction  of  drawings  ever  known  without  the 
aid  of  photograpnic  processes.  A  peculiar  but  highly  artistic 
device  is  that  of  f^radurjly  rounding  ofl^the  surfaces  where  necessary. 
ifl  order  to  obtain  in  printing  a  soft  and  graduated  mass  of  colour 
which  does  not  terminate  too  abruptly.  In  printing  with  colours 
a  separate  block  is  made  in  this  manner  for  each  tint,  the  first  con- 
taining as  a  rule  the  mere  lines  of  the  composition,  and  the  others 
providing  for  the  masses  of  tint  to  be  applied.  In  all  printing 
the  paper  is  laid  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  block,  and  the  impres- 
sion nibbed  off  with  a  drcular  pad,  composed  of  twisted  cord  within 
a  covering  of  poper  cloth  and  bamboo-leaf,  and  called  the  baren.  In 
colour-pnnting,  the  colours,  which  are  much  the  same  as  those  in 
use  in  Europe,  are  mixed,  with  rice-paste  as  a  medium,  on  the  block 
for  each  operation,  and  the  power  of  reguladng  the  result  given  by 
thb  custom  to  an  intelligent  craftsman  (who,  again,  is  neither  the 
artist  nor  the  engraver)  was  productive  in  the  best  period  of  very 
beautiful  and  artistic  effects,  such  as  could  never  have  been  obtained 
by  any  mechanical  device.  A  wonderfully  accurate  register,  or 
successive  superposition  of  each  block,  is  Eot  mainly  by  the  skill  of 
the  printer,  who  is  assisted  only  by  a  mark  defining  one  corner  and 
another  mark  showing  the  opposite  side  limit. 

The  origins  of  this  method  of  colour-printing  are  obscture.  It 
has  been  practised  to  some  extent  in  China  and  Korea,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  its  antiquity  in  these  countries.  It  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  few  indigenous  arts  of  Japan.  But  before 
accepting  this  conclusion  as  final,  one  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  so-called  chiaroscuro  engraving  was  at  the  height 
of  its  tise  in  Italy  at  the  same  time  that  embassies  from  the 
Christians  in  Japan  visited  Romc^  and  that  Jt  b  thusjpossible 
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thai  Llie  sugsealion  at  Icait  niay  Ijave  ht^ta  derive  J  twm  Eur^pe- 
Tbc  lact  ihal  no  traces  of  iL  have  Ikjca  discjcuvcred  in  Japa,"  would 
be  easily  ajccisyntcdlor,  when  it  is  remembered  thai  the  eiaitipk':$ 
tO-kea  hofflc  woyld  almost  certainly  Jiave  been  mltg]£rii$^  pjctiirt!^, 
would  have  been  preserved  m  wcU-kjiown  and  atcisslble  plucfs, 
&pd  would  thus  have  been  enLirdy  deslroycd  in  the  icmble  niid 
minute  esttormi nation  of  Chrisliiaiiity  by  ilidcycushi  at  the  bcgin- 
oiiig  of  the  1 7ih  century.  Japaacsa  lra.diii(?o  fticribes  the  ipveo- 
tiao  of  eoIour-pninLing  to  Ickumiy^  Gonsblf&r  who^^  eJboixt  ihm 
end  cf  Lhc  17th  cciuury^  fiTi-l  made  use  ol  a  *eoi?nd  block  to  «ipply 
a  tint  of  red  (bfni)  to  his  prmLs..  Sir  £me$t  Satow  states  more 
defLnitely  thai  **  Sakakibara  attributes  its  origin  to  the  year 
1695,  vf  hen  perl  rait  so!  the  sctor  Icbikawa  Dfinjiuro'^  coloured  by 
this  process,  were  sold  In  the  itrecis  ot  Vcdo  for  live  ca&h  apiece/' 
The  credit  of  Use  invention  is  ulso  given  to  Torii  Kiyonobut  who 
worked  at  about  this  time,  andj  Indeed^  is  said  to  have  rnade  I  be 
prints  above  mentioned-  But  authentic  examples  of  his  work 
now  remaining,  printed  in  three  colouri,  seem  to  s^how  a  tech- 
nique  too  complete  for  an  origin  quite  so  recent,  However,  he 
IS  the  hot  arliiit  of  importance  to  have  produced  the  broadsheets 
^for  many  yt;ars  chiefly  portraits  of  noLable  actors,  hi;^torical 
fMrnctcfs  and  famous  court Er^n& — wbidti  ^re  the  leading  and 
chaTacteristic  Ui<j  to  which  the  ait  was  applied,  PupUsj  the 
chic!  of  vrh&m  were  Kiyomiisa,  Kiyot^u^e,  Kiyomitsu,  KJyonsga 
and  Kiyomine,  carried  on  his  tradition  until  the  end  ol  the  iSth 
c:rntury,  the  three  earlier  usiug  but  few  colours,  while  the  works 
flf  the  two  last  named  ihow  n  tedinical  mastery  of  m^  the  capa- 
bilities q(  the  processi. 

The  nesft  artist  of  itnpcrtanfc  i^  Su£uki  HarutioTia  (worked  f .  1760- 
I7&fj)p  to  whom  the  Japanese  sometime&&Kribe  the  invent ioa  01  the 
proccia,  probably  on  the:  pronnd*  of  an  improvement  in  his  Icchtiique, 
And  the  lAci  thafhe  Mxms  to  hav^e  been  one  o(  the  Hnn  of  the  colour'^ 
print  rrukera  to  atrnLq  great  populiuity.  K^tmkmvia.  Shunfli6 
Cd^  1792)  must  nexi  1:3c  mentioned,,  not  only  for  the  beauty  ot  bh 
AWn  workr  but  becaucf  he  w^js  the  firi^t  nuuster  ot  ljoku!f4i;  then 
Yeiihi  (worked  £,  1 7^1-1800),  the  /oondcr  ol  the  Vlaaodii  bchool; 
tiiamaTo  (ji754-ilk>f»)j  who^e  printa  of  be^tutifiiil  women  were  col* 
leetcd;  by  DiJtchmeii  while  he  wa^  nlHl  alive,  and  have  had  in  our 
own  day  a  vogrj<?  gfieater^  pcT\af»««,  than  thoae  of  any  other  of  his 
IcIIowb;  ajad  Toyoltnni  I.  (f76a-i8i5K  who  cspccisdiy  devoted  him- 
seW  to  bfodd&heet  portraits  of  aetora  and  dramatic  H:!e!]e(L  The 
greatest  of  a.11  the  firti^tj  of  the  popular  fchool  waj,  however, 
HokuKii  (i7£t€v-tA49),  HI*,  mof-t  famoK*  <eHcs  of  bniadiheeti  is 
the  Thiriy'iis  Vitit^  t^f  Afumiii  Fuji  (iRjj-iHj^J,  which,  in  spile  of  the 
eonventional  title,  ineludi^A  at  least  forty-sis,  flis  wof k  t* catalogued 
in  detail  by  E.  de  Gonctruri,  At  the  WfitnninK  of  the  t^th  century 
the  nroccw  was  fechnkalilj;'  at  It*  grtrjitctit  height,  and  in  the  handa 
of  tile  gf^t  landicape  artist.  Hirosihiee  I.,  as  well  ai  the  pupili  of 
Toyokn«f  1, — Kuni^da  And  Kuntyo^hi—and  t how?  of  ffokusiti,  it 
lit  fifst  kept  up  an  e*cct!cnt  level.  But  an  undue  irtcnMie  in  the 
number  01  blocks  ux^d,  combiocd  with  the  inferiority  of  the  im- 
ported colours  and  carelessness  or  loas  of  fikiU  in  printtnjj^  broUKht 
aboui  a  rapid  dee! i no  soon  after  l^0<  Thi$  continued  until  the  old 
tmdilio'n*  were  well-nigh  cxhaBcsed«  but  since  i«8o  thwe  hiis  l»en 
n  distinct  revival.  The  printu  ol  the  prwent  day  arp  cut  with  great 
tkilt.  jiihI  thede^ic'ns  are  eucd lent,  th«>i»gh  both  thp»  bnnrhc*  eeem 
It*  Uck  tlw  vlgoiJr  of  contrption  and  breadth  ol  execution  of  the 
(sJder  fnaicenv  The  cdoun  nuw  used  sru  almost  in%'afiably  of 
chmp  German  otigint  and  though  they  have  a  i^ertain  pnttinei* — 
ephetiiprafi  it  i«  tu  be  fcaietl — ihcy  ai^Am  oin  not  eartip^re  wfth  the 
md  nattve  prtDducticani.  Ansong  wotktr%  in  this  uyk,  Yrnhhoihi 
(d-  c.  iBgS)  was  pf  fhnpi  the  best*  Li  vine  ani^tj  in  (r^&s  included 
TtjHshihidtr,  Ariiy^gjiwji  Sbtincel,  Voatiiu  Chikanobu— 00c  of  the  cldL-r 
genera iiun— Tom isuka  Yekhitf  Tuhikata  and  Geki:o,  Fermefly 
the  t;otour'print  aniat  watisl  mean  eKtroetion  and  low  wcuit  pt^iitiofi, 
but  he  now  has  tome  recwnifion  at  the  hands  of  ihti^  pmfes^r^  a{ 
more  csteenwd  brandiet  of  art.  This  change  is  doubtless  due  in 
part  to  Octidentaf  AOpT^eiiatbn  ol  the  products  of  Uk  art,  which 
were  fonnerty  held  in  Ikttle  honour  by  his  own  countrymen,  the  place 
Assigned  to  them  btin^  i&ircely  higher  than  that  accord«l  to 
rna^ajeine  illu&tratloni  in  Europc^  and  America.  But  it  is  atso 
largely  due  to  hh  di^pUys  of  unj^urpa^sed  Akilf  in  pirparing  icylo^ 
£TTinh»  fipf  the  bfiiatiful  artj^ublicatron*  iisaicd  by  the  Skimbi  Skiiin 
am  the  Keklm  company.  Theit  xyfograph*  prove  that  the  Japanese 
am-artiaui  of  the  present  day  wa*  not  surpassed  by  the  grwite«.t  of 
Kit  pnvkcetifjrt  in  thi%  line.  (E,  F.  S,;  F.  Bv.) 

The  bistory  of  the  iUustraied  book  in  Japan  may  be  SAid 
to  begin  with  the  Ix  m&midtixn^  a  romance  first  pubH&bed  in 
the  toth  cetitury,  of  which  an  edition  adorned  with  woodcuts 
appeared  In  160S.  In  the  course  of  the  17th  centijry  many  other 
works  of  the  ^^ine  jAimt  w£fe  b&uedj^  Induding  some  in  wbkb 


the  eut5  wepe  rough] j  eolouTied  by  hand;  but  the  exorutk>Et  of 
tht^se  is  not  as  good  a^  corilcrnporary  European  work*  The  daLc 
of  the  fiist  use  of  colour  printing  in  Japanese  book  itl  us- 
traiion  h  unceitain.  In  1&67  a  colleciion  of  designs  for  ( 
kimono  (garments)  appeared,  in  whicb  inks  of  several 
toloLtf^  were  made  use  of;  but  these  were  only  empl!oyfd  in  ttnm 
for  single  printings,  and  in  no  case  were  two  of  them  tjicd  on 
thE?  &aitie  print.  It  is  cerlam,  however,  that  the  mere  use  of 
coloured  inks  rau^t  soon  have  suggestol  the  combinatioa  of 
two  or  morg  of  them,  and  it  is  probable  that  examples  ol  this 
will  be  discovered  much  earlier  in  date  than  thtjoe  known  tX 
pnaent* 

Abour  the  year  16S0  f  liihigawa  Moronohu  achieved  a  gtrat  pofm- 
larity  for  woodtut^  illijittnition,  and  laid  the  foundjtions  of  iho 
splendid  school  which  fallowed.  The  aamei<  of  the  engraver^  who 
cut  hi4  dcsigtii  arc  not  known,  and  in  fact  the  reputation  of  tUrse 
craftt^men  i«  ouriousily  stibordinii tod  to  that  of  the  d^i^ncrs.  in  4II 
J  A  pa  new  vGTk  of  the  kind.  With  Moronobu  mu$t  be  associated 
Ukumum,  Maunobur  a  hi  tic  Later  pcrhapi  in  date,  whiOise  wtark  t* 
fl  i$o  of  constderzible  V  al  ue-  Dm  ring  i  he  ensuioft  t  hit  ty  ytar^  mimerom 
illustrated  books  appiiared,  inftuding  the  earliest  yet  kflmwn  which 
are  illufitf^ited  by  colon r^prin it ne,  r^^iahikowa  5ukenobu  (t^Ji- 
I75t)  iHusirated  a  very  larj^e  numbcf  of  books,  many  of  which  were 
not  piibliihed  until  after  hts  dt-ath.  With  him  mny  b*  aAuxzUtpd 
IchJa  Shusf»Jxjltu  (d.  £.  177 j)  and  TauUoka  Tinae  (i?i7-;yB6),  the 
Latter  of  whom  made  the  orawings  for  many  of  fhe  wfirAiS  or  guide* 
books  which  form  so  interei^ingand  distincrfvea  branch  of  Japati^M 
illustration.  The  work  ol  Taehibarta  Matikuni  (1670--* 74*)  i*  ■!« 
of  great  importance.  The  book«  lUu^T rated  L^y  tMa  nuin  ol  this 
school  were  mainly  coTlectfOns  of  u^tul  infornidtiao,  guide-book*, 
romances  and  hi«torical  and  rellgiaij<H  comptUtion*;  but  much  of 
the  best  of  their  work  is  to  t*  found  In  the  collections  ol  piclorial 
designs,  very  often  taken  from  Chinese  iourrts,  which  were  produced 
for  the  nae  of  workers  in  tacquer,  pfjitery  and  nimiLir  eraftt,  Tbe>e, 
brnih  for  dcHgn  and  for  skill  of  cuttings  hold  thiir  own  with  the  best 
work  of  European  wood'cutring  Lif  any  period.  The  developnatnt 
of  the  art  of  Japanei»e  colour-printing  naturally  had  it*  elfect  on 
lH}ok-L]fu«tr^cnon^  and  the  later  year^  of  the  )Slh  And  the  e*dtff 
of  the  t^th  ceniur;^  »w  a  va«t  incrcaMr  of  book«  illu-^tcatoJ  byj^p 
proce&jL  The  subjects  al<o  now  ipicTude  a  new  «;ric4  of  laiKmS^pB 
And  views  drawn  as  HH.-'n  by  the  de4>ignci^,  &nd  tioc  repncidif etxoaf  <lf 
the  work  of  other  men;  and  alKi  aketchrs  of  sccow  and  diaricteri 
n>f  every -day  life  and  of  the  fr*lk4onf  in  which  Jap^n  is  »  rkK 
Am«fng  the  sirtists  of  this  period,  as  of  all  others^  in  Japan,  HokiMJ 
(i76or-|g45)  is  ftb^utely  pre-eminent.  L^ij  gr^tu^  productioa 
in  book^illuitratlon  was  the  Afcititipa,  a  collection  of  sketclies  which 
cover  the  whafc  ground  of  Japanese  life  and  lee^^nd,  art  and  handi- 
craft, ft  ccmftista  of  fifteen  volumes,  which  appeared  ai  interval* 
from  i^ts  to  1^7$.  twelve  txring  pubtinbed  durinj^  his  life  &td  the 
others  from  nuitefiiti  kft  by  him.  Among  his  many  otlier  work^ 
may  be  mentioned  the  Attdrt^  jfja*!  (If^oiitj  tound  Yrda.  17V9)-  ^ 
his  pupils,  Itokkei  (1780-1156)  and  fCyfimi  were  the  itreate^t.  Mm* 
of  the  artists,  whose  main  work  was  the  deiigning:  of  broadilicets^ 
produced  elaborately  lilustratcd  bcir>k5;  anff  this  series  incltiik* 
specimetis  of  priminE  in  coIouts  itom  wood-bluck^  which  for 
technique  have  never  been  «?xcelled,  Amnnij  thtrm  tbould  be  imih 
tioned  SHunthfi  (5n>a  fiijin  Atssnt  hatiiin,  1776);  Uti^mara  (J«iir# 
minfyi  (Vflji.  tao4};ToyDkunt  1.  {YakMsho  k^nn  itiMhkmm^  iS^tJUM 
wtUa^  Harunobu  Veishi  {OHJtamftjyMTttkkayrH.  ij^^),  KltaoMaoan- 
obu  a^nd  Taehibana  Minko,  tmch  of  whom  produced  beautiful  tvoek 
of  the  same  naSure-  In  (he  period  aexi  foUowjng,  the  chief  arti^ti 
were  Kdsiii  Yeiien  tKrisai  j^-gawj  tSjj}  and  KikLKhi  YBmi  {E^^kfw 
Jtitjiim},  the  bttc?f  of  whom  rank*  perhaps  a&  highEy  as  arty  of  the 
arLisi*  who  tonfiifCd  their  work  to  black  and  whiter  The  bociks 
produced  in  the  period  t8So=t?«a  in  Japan  ^re  ^tlll  of  hlfih  t«rhn*cal 
exccibnce.  The  colourt  are,  onfortun*itcty,  of  cheap  Europtsfc 
manufacture ;  and  the  design,  althouEh  i]|uilecharactr-ri»ticand  often 
beautiful,  is  as  a  rule  mcri'ly  pnc^tty.  The  engraving  h  ftsfood  «s 
ever-  Anionj^  the  l>ook-illu5.traiora  of  our  own  Kcner^ibn  mu^  be 
acain  mentioned  Ky^isai:  Kfino  Bjirei  (d.  189;^),  whose  books  df 
birds— the  Bairei  kyukutrho  paafu  ^lS8J  and  rJIB^)  and  Vifikv-n^- 
fiuh  (liSg)— are  nnefitislletr  of  their  kind;  Imao  Ktincn,  who  Jil*a 
issued  a  bcaiitiful  set  of  illuttrstions  ol  Iwrdt  and  ntj.w6:rs.  <Xn«» 
kwvuhB  tsififn},.  enfrraved  by  Tanaka  Jiroktehl  and  pr'nu^d  by  Wiiti 
Ni^bur5  {,  I  ^1  -I  eS92]| :  and  Wa  tana  be  Scitei.  whose  =1  utli«  of  ftimibf 
subjects  have  appparetl  in  Stiff i  tmifh^  eaajv  fiB^o- jWc^iJ  and  the 
Btjuhit  ifbfii  (ihJ>4).  engraved  by  CoiS  Tokuiira.     Mention  ^oiM 
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Fig.  9. — Plum  Trees  and  Stream— Screen  on  Gold  Ground.    By  Korin  (1661-1716). 


Fig.  lo.-Peacocks.    By  Ganku  (1749-1S38).   ^'^'^'^^^  ^^ 
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Plate  V. 


Fig.  II. — Vajra  Malla.    By  Unkei  (13th  century). 


Fig.  12. — Statue  of  Asanga  (12th  century,  artist 
unknown). 


Fig.  13.— Statues  of  Buddha  Ami'tabha  arid  Two  Bodhisattva^  C7th  ?:fntur>r).OQlC 
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AndcHit  date  ih  Japan.  Its  antiqiiity  is  not,  indeed,  comparable 
to  that  of  ancient  Egypt  or  Greece,  but  no  country  besides  Japan 
can  boast  a  living  and  highly  developed  art  that  has 
numbered  upwards  of  twelve  centuries  of  unbroken 
and  brilliant  productiveness.  Setting  aside  rude 
prehistoric  essays  in  stone  and  metal,  which  have  special  interest 
for  the  antiquary,  we  have  examples  of  sculpture  in  wood  and 
metal,  magnificent  in  conception  and  technique,  dating  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  what  we  may  term  historical  Japan;  that 
is,  from  near  the  beginning  of  the  great  Buddhist  propaganda 
under  the  emperor  Kiramei  (540-571)  and  the  princely  hierarch, 
Sh&toku  Taishi  (573-621).  Stone  has  never  been  in  favour  in 
Japan  as  a  material  for  the  higher  expression  of  the  sculptor's 
art. 

The  first  historical  period  of  glyptic  art  in  Japan  reaches  from 

the  end  of  the  6th  to  the  end  of  the  xith  century,  culminating 

in  the  work  of  the  great  Nara  sculptors,  Unkci  and 

p^ff^^        his  pupil  Kwaikci.    Happily,  there  arc  still  preserved 

in  the  great  temples  of  Japan,  chiefly  in  the  andent 

capital  of  Nara,  many  noble  relics  of  this  period. 

The  place  of  honour  may  perhaps  be  conferred  upon  sculptures 
in  wood,  representing  the  Indian  Buddhists.  Asangha  and  Vasa- 
bandhu.  preserved  in  the  Golden  Hall  of  Kofuku-ji,  Nara.  These 
are  attributed  to  a  Karoakura  sculptor  of  the  8th  or  ^th  century, 
and  in  «imple  and  realistic  dignity  of  pose  and  grand  lines  of  com- 
position are  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  works  of  ancient  Greece. 
VVith  these*  may  be  named  the  demon  l.iiil.'rn-bKiricrs,  so  perfect 
in  the  g;rotesque  treatment  of  the  diabolic' I  hijads  and  the  accurate 
anatomical  forms  of  the  sturdy  body  an<l  imJ^s;  the  colossi  temple 
guardians  df  the  great  gate  orTodai-ii,  1  y  I  nkd  and  Kwaikci  0  ith 
century),  somewhat  conventionalized,  but  nil  bc-ajiiag  evidence  of 
direct  study  from  nature,  and  inspired  m:  U  mien.!^  energy  o[  aciion; 
and  the  smaller  but  more  accurately  mrli.UtJ  turn  pie  jjuardLuii.  in 
the  Saikondo,  Nara.  which  almost  coniJit:  wltli  ihe  'Vfigbting 
gladiator  "  in  their  realization  of  menacin::  strength.  Thr  '*  goddess 
9f  art"  of  Akishino-dcra,  Nara,  attribiihl:  hi  the  8ih  century,  is 
the  most  graceful  and  least  convcntioi-  .1  A  rcnule  sculptures  in 
Japan,  but  infinitely  remote  from  the  I.  tnir.inc  corkccption  o|  the 
Greeks.  The  wooden  portrait  of  Vimaki  1.  i  ml,  attributed  to  Unkei, 
at  Kofuku-ji,  has  some  of  the  qualitic!^  >.t  the  inia^os  of  the  two 
Indian  Buddhists.  The  sculptures  attrifuiti  d  to  J5chii^,  the  founder 
of  the  Nara  srhool.  although  powerful  ia  po^  and  ma^lefly  in 
execution,  lack  the  truth  of  observation  seen  m  some  of  the  earlier 
and  later  masterpieces. 

The  most  perfect  of  the  ancient  bronzes  is  the  great  image  of 
Bhaicha-djyaguru  in  the  temple  of  Yakushi-ji,  Nara,  attributed  to 
a  Korean  monk  of  the  7th  century,  named  Gidgi.  The  bronze 
imaee  of  the  same  divinity  at  H5ryu-ji,  said  to  have  been  cast  at 
the  beginning  of  the  7th  century  by  Tori  Busshi,  the  grandson  of  a 
Chinese  immigrant,  is  of  good  technical  quality,  but  much  inferior 
in  design  to  the  former.  The  colossal  Nara  Daibutsu  (Vairocana)  at 
T&dai-ji,  cast  in  749  by  a  workman  of  Korean  descent,  is  the  largest 
of  the  great  bronzes  in  Japan^  but  ranks  far  below  the  Yakushi-ji 
image  in  artistic  qualities.  The  present  head,  however,  is  a  later 
substitute  for  the  original,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  great  Nara  school  of  sculpture  in  wood  was  founded  in  the 
eariy  part  of  the  i  ith  century  by  a  sculptor  of  Imperial  descent 
named  J5ch0,  who  is  said  to  have  modelled  his  style  upon  that  of 
the  Chinese  wood-carvers  of  the  Tang  dynasty;  his  traditions  were 
maintained  by  descendants  and  followers  down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century.  All  the  artists  of  this  period  were  men  of  aristo- 
cratic rank  and  origin,  and  were  held  distinct  from  the  carpenter- 
architects  of  the  imposing  temples  whkh  were  to  contain  their 
works. 

Sacred  images  were  net  the  only  specimens  of  glyptic  art  pro- 
duced in  these  six  centuries;  reliquaries,  bells,  vases,  incense- 
burners,  candlesticks,  lanterns,  decorated  arms  and  armour,  and 
many  other  objects,  showing  no  less  mastery  of  design  and  execution, 
have  reached  us.  Gold  ana  silver  had  been  applied  to  the  adornment 
of  helmets  and  breastplates  from  the  7th  century,  but  it  was  in  the 
L2th  century  that  the  decoration  reached  the  high  degree  of  elabo- 
ration shown  us  in  the  armour  of  the  Japanese  Bayaro,  YoshitsunS, 
which  is  still  preserved  at  Kasuga,  Nara. 

Wooden  masks  employed  in  the  ancient  theatrical  performances 
were  made  from  the  7tn  century,  and  offer  a  distinct  and  often 
grotesque  phase  of  wood-carving.  Several  families  of  experts  have 
Been  associated  with  this  class  of  sculpture,  and  their  designs  have 
been  carefully  preserved  and  imitated  clown  to  the  present  day. 

The  second  period  in  Japanese  glyptic  art  extends  from  th* 
beginning  of  the  X3th  to  the  eariy  part  of  the  17th  century. 
The  great  struggle  between  the  Taira  and  Minamoto  clans  had 
ended,  but  the  miUtant  spirit  was  still  strong,  and  brought 
work  for  the  artists  who  made  and  ornamented  arms  And  armour. 
XV  4 
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The  MiyOchins,  a  line  that  claimed  ancestry  from  the  7th  century, 
were  at  the  head  of  their  calling,  and  their  work  in  iron  breast- 
plates and  helmets,  chiefly  in  repoussi,  is  still  un- 
rivalled. It  was  not  until  the  latter  half  of  the  15th 
century  that  there  came  into  vogue  the  elaborate  decor- 
ation of  the  sword,  a  fashion  that  was  to  last  four  hundred  years. 

The  metal  guard  (Isuba),  made  of  ironor  preciousalloy,  wasadorned 
with  engraved  designs,  often  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver.  The  free 
end  of  the  hilt  was  crowned  with  a  metallic  cap  or  pommel  {kashira), 
the  other  extremity  next  the  tsuba  was  embraced  by  an  oval  ring 
(Juchi),  and  in  the  middle  was  affixed  on  each  side  a  special  ornament 
called  the  nunuki,  all  adapted  in  material  and  workmanship  to 
harmonize  with  the  guard.  The  kodsuka,  or  handle  of  a  little  knife 
implanted  into  the  sheath  of  the  short  sword  or  dagger,  was  also 
of  metal  and  engraved  with  like  care.  The  founder  of  the  first 
creat  line  of  tsuba  and  menuki  artists  was  GotOYfljd  (1^0-1512),  a 
friend  of  the  painter  Kano  Motonobu,  whose  designs  ne  adopted. 
Many  families  of  sword  artists  sprang  up  at  a  later  period,  furnishing 
treasuries  for  the  collector  even  down  to  the  present  day,  and  their 
labours  reached  a  level  of  technical  mastery  and  refined  artistic 

t'udgmcnt  almost  without  parallel  in  the  art  industries  of  Europe, 
iuddhist  sculpture  was  by  no  means  neglected^during  this  period, 
but  there  are  few  works  that  call  for  special  notice..  The  most 
noteworthy  effort  was  the  casting  by  Ono  Goroydmon  in  1252  of  the 
well-known  bronze  image,  the  Kamakura  Daibutsu. 

The  third  period  includes  the  17th,  i8th  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  19th  centuries.  It  was  the  era  of  the  artisan  artist.  The 
makers  of  Buddhist  images  and  of  sword  ornaments 
carried  on  their  work  with  undiminished  industry  p^^A 
and  success,  and  some  famous  schools  of  the  latter 
arose  during  this  period.  The  Buddhist  sculptors,  however, 
tended  to  grow  more  conventional  and  the  metal-workers  more 
naturalistic  as  the  i8th  century  began  to  wane.  It  was  in  con- 
nexion with  architecture  that  the  great  artisan  movement  begaiL 
The  initiator  was  Hidari  Jingoro  (i 594-1652),  at  first  a  simple 
carpenter,  afterwards  one  of  the  most  famous  sculptors  in  the 
land  of  great  artists.  The  gorgeous  decoration  of  the  mausoleum 
of  lyeyasu  at  Nikk6,  and  of  the  gateway  of  the  Nishi  Hongwan 
temple  at  Ki6to,  are  the  most  striking  instances  of  his  handiwork 
or  direction. 

able  part  o(  the  fctmctureT  arc  co^'ercd  with  ambcsqves  and  iculp^ 
turrd  hgvresr  c>f  dragons,  lions,  tigcina,  bini»»  flowery  and  even  pic- 
torial compQsitionA  with  Lindscjipci  and  Stpii^t  deeply  Gits-cu  in 
solid  or  open  work^^the  ^'ood  fiometimea  puin^  ioirii?tiniC¥  Overlaid 
with  pigment  and  gliding,  aS'  iii  the  pinelk^d  ccLUne  4!>|  ttic  chaprl  ef 
Iye;ir'ii*u  in  Tok^'flL  The  diFsigns  for  these  dcirorations,  jiku  iho^t-of 
tntr  fift'ord  ornamentj,  wtn?  aoo^iiLed  from  the  great  Khouh  of  paint- 
ing, but  the  in^Tntion  of  the  BcuTptor  was  by  no  means  idle.  From 
thJa  time  the  temple  carvers,  althouirH  Btill  nCNehed  to  the  rarpcn- 
ters'  goild,  took  a  place  apart  rrom  the  re$t  of  thc-ir  cmfi,  and  the 
geniu$  of  Hidari  Jvngoro  secured  for  one  impi] riant  scttirjn  of  tliC 
arti^n  world  a  recognition  like  that  which  Hi<hhiga!va  MorDnohu,^ 
the  painter  and  book-ilEustraigr^  aitcrwards  won  fur  another. 

A  little  later  arose  another  art  industry,  also  enuuiating  from 
the  masses.  The  use  of  tobacco,  which  became  prevalent  in  the 
17th  century,  necessitated  the  pouch.  In  order  to  suspend  this 
from  the  girdle  there  was  employed  a  kind  of  button  or  toggle — 
the  netsube.  The  metallic  bowl  and  mouthpiece  of  the  pipe 
offered  a  tempting  surface  lor  embellishment,  as  well  as  the  clasp 
of  the  pouch;  and  the  netsuke,  being  made  of  wood,  ivory  or 
other  material  susceptible  of  carving,  also  gave  occasion  for  art 
and  ingenuity. 

The  engravers  of  pipes,' pouch  clasps,  and  the  metallic  discs 
{kagami'bttia)  attachra  to  certain  netsuke,  sprang  from  the  same 
class  and  were  not  less  original.  They  worked,  too,  with  a  skill  little 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Gotds,  Naras.  and  other  aristocratic  sculptors 
of  sword  ornaments,  and  often  with  a  refinement  which  their  relative 
disadvantages  in  education  and  associations  render  especially  remark- 
able. The  netsuke  and  the  pipe,  with  all  that  pertained  to  it,  were 
for  the  commoners  what  the  sword-hilt  and  guard  were  for  the  gentry. 
Neither  class  cared  to  bestow  jewels  upon  their  persons,  bur  neither 
spared  thought  or  expense  in  the  erabellishment  of  the  object  they 
most  loved.  The  final  manifestation  of  popular  riyptic  art  was  the 
okimono,  an  ornament  pure  and  simple,  in  which  urility  was  alto- 
gether secondary  in  intention  to  decorative  effect.  Its  manufacture 
as  a  special  branch  of  art  work  dates  from  the  rise  of  the  naturalistic 
school  of  painting  and  the  great  expansion  of  the  popular  school 
under  the  Katsugawa,  but  the  okimono  formed  an  occasional  amuse- 
ment of  the  older  glyptic  artists.    Some  of  the  most  exquisite  and 
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poet  nifemoas  of  these  earlier  productiont.  such  as  the  nusnificent 
Kon  eagle  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  the  wonderful  articu- 
lated models  of  cravfish,  dragons,  serpents,  birds,  that  are  found  in 
many  European  collections,  came  from  the  studios  of  the  Nliydchins; 
but  these  were  the  play  of  giants,  and  were  not  made  as  articles  of 
commerce.  The  new  artisan  makers  of  the  okimono  struck  out  a 
line  for  themselves,  one  influenced  more  by  the  naturaliiitic  and 
popular  schools  than  by  the  classical  art,  ana  the  quails  of  Kamejo, 
the  tortoises  of  Sciroin,  the  dragons  of  Tdun  aikJ  TAry  u,  and  in  recent 
years  the  falcons  and  the  peacocks  of  Suzuki  Chokichi,  are  the  joy  of 
the  European  collector.  The  best  of  these  are  exquisite  in  workman- 
ship, graceful  in  design,  often  strikingly  original  in  conception,  and 
usually  naturalistic  m  ideal.  They  constitute  a  phase  of  art  in  which 
Japan  has  few  rivals. 

The  present  generation  is  more  systematically  commercial  in 
its  glyptic  produce  than  any  previous  age.  Millions  of  commer- 
cial articles  in  metal-work,  wood  and  ivory  flood  the  European 
markets,  and  may  be  bought  in  any  street  in  Europe  at  a  small 
price,  but  they  ofler  a  variety  of  design  and  an  excellence  of 
workmanship  which  place  them  almost  beyond  Western  compe- 
tition. Above  all  this,  however,  the  Japanese  sculptor  is  a 
force  in  art.  He  is  nearly  as  thorough  as  his  forefathers,  and 
maintains  the  same  love  of  all  things  beautiful;  and  if  he  cannot 
show  any  epoch-making  novelty,  he  is  at  any  rale  doing  his  best 
to  support  unsurpassed  the  decorative  traditions  of  the  past. 

History  has  been  eminently  careful  to  preserve  the  names 
and  records  of  the  men  who  chiselled  sword  furniture.  The 
Swor^-  sword  being  regarded  as  the  soul  of  the  samurai, 
mMktag  every  one  who  contributed  to  its  manufacture, 
PmmUhB.  whether  as  forger  of  the  blade  or  sculptor  of  the 
furniture,  was  held  in  high  repute.  The  CotO  family  vorkcd 
steadily  during  14  generations,  and  its  xgth  century  representa- 
tive— Got6  Ichijd — will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
family's  greatest  experts.  But  there  were  many  others  whose 
productions  fully  equalled  and  often  excelled  the  best  efforts 
of  the  Gold.  The  following  list  gives  the  names  and  periods  of 
the  most  renowned  families: — 

(It  should  be  noted  that  the  division  by  centuries  indicates  the 
time  of  a  family's  origin.     In  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  represen- 
tatives of  each  generation  workod  on  through  succeeding  centuries). 
t$th  and  i6lh  Centuries. 
MiyQchin;  GotO;  Umetada ;  Muncta ;  Aoki ;  Sdami;  NakaL 
J7th  Century. 
Ruwamura;  Mizuno;  Koicbi:  Nagayoshi; 
Kuninaga:  Yoshishige;  Katsu^i;  Tsuji; 
Muneyoshi;  Tadahira;  Shdamt;  Hosono; 
Yokoya;  Nara;  Okada;  Okamoto;  Kinai;  Akao; 
Yoshioka;  Hirata;  Nomura;  Wakabayaahi ;  Inouye; 
Yasui;  Chiyo;  Kaneko:  Uemura;  Iwamoto. 
tStk  Century. 
Gorobei:  Shfiemon;  Kikugawa;  Yasuyama;  Noda;  Tamagawa; 
Fujita;  Kikuoka;  Kizaemon;  Hamano;  Omori;  Okamoto;  Kashi- 
waya;  Kuaakari;  Shichibci;  ltd. 

iQth  Century. 
Natsuo;  Ishiguro;  Vanagawa;  Honjo;  Tanaka:  Okano:  Kawara- 
bayashi;  Oda;  and   many  masters  of  the  Omori.   Hamano  and 
Iwamoto  families,  as  well  as  the  five  experts.  Shuraku.  Temmin, 
PyQmin,  Minjfi  and  Minkoku.  (W.  An.;  F.  By.) 

There  is  a  radical  difference  between  the  points  of  view  of 
the  Japanese  and  the  Western  connoisseur  in  estimating  the 
JtopMMv  merits  of  sculpture  in  metal.  The  quality  of  the 
l^ttafe  chiselling  is  the  first  feature  to  which  the  Japanese 
*^"'*  directs  his  attention;  the  decorative  design  is  the 
prime  object  of  the  Occidental's  attention.  With  very  rare 
exceptions,  the  decorative  motives  of  Japanese  sword  furniture 
were  always  supplied  by  painters.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
Japanese  connoisseur  draws  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
decorative  design  and  its  technical  execution,  crediting  the 
former  to  the  piaorial  artist  and  the  latter  to  the  sculptor. 
He  detects  in  the  stroke  of  a  chisel  and  the  lines  of  a  graving 
tool  subjective  beauties  which  appear  to  be  hidden  from  the 
great  majority  of  Western  dilettanti.  He  estimates  the  rank 
of  a  specimen  by  the  quality  of  the  chisel-work.  The  Japanese 
kinzokU'Shi  (metal  sculptor)  <uses  thirty-six  principal  classes  of 
chisel,  each  with  its  distinctive  name,  and  as  most  of  these 
classes  comprise  from  five  to  ten  sub-varieties,  his  cutting 
and  graving  toob  aggregate  about  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
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Scarcely  less  Important  in  Japanese  eyes  than  the  chiseUing 
of  the  decorative  design  itself  is  the  preparation  of  the  field  to 
which  it  is  applied.    There  used  to  be  a  strict  canon  j^  f^^ 
with   reference  to  this  in  former  times.    Namako  tar 
(fish-roe)  grounds  were  essential  for  the  mountings* 
of  swords  worn  on  ceremonial  occasions,  the  iskime 
(stone-pitting)  or  jimigaki  (polished)  styles  being  considered  less 
aristocratic. 

Namako  is  obtained  by  punching  the  whole  surface — except  the 
portion  carrying  the  decorative  design— into  a  texture  of  micro- 
scopkr  dots.  The  first  makers  of  namako  did  not  aim  at  regularity  in 
the  distribution  of  these  dots;  they  were  content  to  produce  the 
eflfect  of  millet-seed  sifted  haphazard  over  the  surface.  But  from 
the  I5ih  century  the  punching  of  the  dots  in  rigidly  straight  lines 
came  to  be  considered  essential,  and  the  difficulty  involved  was  so 
great  that  namako-makinc  took  its  place  among  the  highest  technical 
achievements  of  the  sculptor.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
punching  tool  was  guided  solely  bv  the  hand  and  eye,  and  that  three 
or  more  blows  of  the  mallet  hau  to  be  struck  for  every  dot.  some 
conreptton  may  Jw  formed  r'  zhe  pritience  and  accuracy  needed  to 
pri  ■■  !;■■  NL-  liny  pjDtubcranceE  in  perfectly  straight  lines,  at 
c\'  '  ;  il  iriicrvalii  iiml  of  jilisctliiuly  uniform  siac.  Namako 
di;  i  ^.  -  L  L,j  .trjitrfii  pfii^lltl  liiit-s  wiElo^Lly  ranked  at  the  head  of  this 
kirn  I  '.4  wnrk.  liut  d  new  kind  wjs  ieurxluccd  in  the  i6ih  century. 
It  L^J.^  ofjJainciJ  by  puMchit^  the  dfjts  in  intersecting  lines,  so 
ar  it;.:nj  that  1:  fie  dnts  fell  unifLtrmty  le^o  diamond-shaped  groups 
of  f  ='■'.-  each,  Tbii  h  c.Tlled  s^cf-m-mt^H>imako,  because  ol  its  rescm- 
bliif  .--  ta  the  difpo^iiicfi  wf  cJucciucr*  in  the  Japanese  game  of  go. 
A  ; ,  r  tiiry  bfct,  ttic  daimyd  namifiier  wa',  inventcJd,  in  which  lines  of 
do  iliirnatcii  wirh  Una  of  jKsliihfd  gfLXjnd.  Iskime  may  be  briefly 
dc  Jtipij  as  ffijixriiit'.  Tfjcfc  I'i  scartcly  any  limit  to  the  inge- 
nui  V  linA  AiM  o\  tin?  Jajjanr^  rxpert  in  diapering  a  metal  surface. 
It  ^  ntjt  pa*^Iblt  to  Fiiuracrate  here  even  the  principal  styles  of 
isl  ■ ,  bfji  mention  rti;iy  tic  madt  of  th.!  xara-maki  (broad-cast),  in 
wl  ■!  h  the  surface  is  fintly  but  krc£darly  pitted  after  the  manner 
of  iUk>  face  of  a  Monej  ihf  tt^shiji  (pe:ir  ground),  in  whkrh  we  have 
a  ^urf^cc  like  rhc  rintl  tgl  a  pc.nr;  the  iiari-iihime  (needle  ishime), 
wK*  la-  \ht  Frtilcnrjiiotii  an*  so  minute  that  they  seem  to  have  bcoa 
m;  ■  ■  i  fir  pohii  of  a  needle;  ihc  m^nrna-ishi me,  which  is  intended 
to  '  i?  *kin  of  a  ttiad;  the  ii;<ja-ishime,  produced  with  a 

ch  ird  SQ  thar  its  incti  Imki:  a  lustrous  appearance;  the 

or*  •  ,  ':,  ijiroUeniorjilJ,  a  pcculiir  kind  obtained  with  a  jagged  tool; 
amJ  iUq  insami,  which  resembles  the  pkited  surface  of  a  fine  straw 
mat. 

Great  importance  has  always  been  attached  by  Japanese  experts 
to  the  patina  of  metal  used  for  artistic  chiselling.  It  was  mainly 
for  the  sake  of  their  patina  that  value  attached  to  the  ««fM- 
remarkable  alloys  shakudo  (3  parts  of  gold  to  97  of  **°"* 
copper)  and  shihutchi  (i  part  of  silver  to  3  of  copper).  Neither 
metal,  when  it  emerges  from  the  furnace,  has  any  beauty,  shakudo 
being  simply  dark-coloured  copper  and  shibuichi  pale  gun-metal. 
But  after  proi^r  treatment*  the  former  develops  a  glossy  black 
patina  with  violet  sheen,  and  the  latter  shows  beautiful  shades  61 
grey  wnth  silvery  lustre.  Both  these  compounds  afford-  delicate, 
unobtrusive  and  effective  grounds  for  inlaying  with  gold.  siU'er 
and  other  metals,  as  well  as  for  sculpture,  whether  incised  or  in 
relief.  Copper,  too.  by  patina-producing  treatment,  is  made  to 
show  not  merely  a  rich  golden  sheen  with  pleasing  limpidity,  but 
also  red  of  various  hues,  Trom  deep  coral  to  light  vermilion,  several 
shades  of  grey,  and  browns  of  numerous  tones  from  dead-leaf  to 
chocolate.  Even  greater  value  has  always  been  set  upon  the  patina 
of  iron,  and  many  secret  recipes  were  preserved  in  artist  families 
for  producing  the  fine,  satin-like  texture  so  much  admired  by  all 
connoisseurs. 

In  Japan,  as  in  Europe,  three  varieties  of  relief  carving  are  distin- 
guished—<x//o  {taka-bori),  mezzo  (chuniku-bori)  and  basso  (usunikU' 
bori).     In  the  opinion  of  the  Japanese  expert,  these  styles  ^^^_^_  ^ 
hold  the  same  respective  rank  as  that  occupied  by  the  r^^m 
three  kinds  of  ideographic  script  in  caligraphy.    High  relief  ""* 

carving  corresponds  to  the  kaislio,  or  most  classical  form  of  writing; 
medium  relief  to  the  gydsho,  or  semi-cursive  style;  and  low  relief  to 
the  sdsho  or  grass  character.  With  regard  to  incised  chiselling  the 
commonest  form  is  kebori  (hair<arving),  which  may  be  called  engrav- 
ing, the  lines  being  of  uniform  thickness  and  depth.  Very  beautiful 
results  are  obtained  by  the  kebori  method,  but  incomparably  the 
finest  work  in  the  incised  class  is  that  known  as  kata-kiri-bori  In 
this  kind  of  chiselling  the  Japanese  artist  can  claim  to  be  unique  as 
well  as  unrivalled.  Evidently  the  idea  of  the  great  Yokoya  experts, 
the  originators  of  the  style,  was  to  break  away  from  the  somewhat 
formal  monotony  of  ordinary  engraving,  where  each  line  performs 
exactly  the  same  function,  and  to  convert  the  chisel  into  an  artist's 


*  It  is  first  boiled  in  a  lye  obtained  by  lixiviating  wood  ashes;  it 
is  next  polished  with  charcoal  powder;  then  immersed  in  plum 
vinegar  and  salt ;  then  washed  with  weak  lye  and  pUced  in  a  tub 
of  water  to  remove  all  trace*  of  alkali,  the  final  step  being  to  digest 
in  a  boikug  solutbMi  of  copper  sulphate,  verdigrb  and  water. 
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bnuhinttcadofusingitMAconmoocuttinitooL  They  niccecdcd 
•dmirably.  In  the  kau-kiri-bori  every  line  has  its  proper  value 
in  the  pictorial  design,  and  strength  and  directness  become  cardinal 
clenients  in  the  strokes  of  the  burin  just  as  they  do  in  the  brush- 
work  of  the  picture-painter.  The  same  fundamental  rule  applied, 
too,  whether  the  field  of  the  decoration  was  silk,  paper  or  metal. 
The  artist's  tool,  be  it  brush  or  burin,  must  perform  its  task  by  one 
tffort.  There  must  be  no  appearance  of  subsequent  deepening,  or 
extending,  or  rebutting  or  tinishing.  Kata-kiri-bori  by  a  great 
expert  is  a  delight.  One  is  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  nervous  yet 
paiectly  regulated  force  and  the  unerring  fidelity  of  every  trace  of 
the  chisel.  Another  variety  of  carving  much  affected  oy  artists 
ol  the  17th  century,  and  now  largely  used,  is  called  shisni'oi-bori 
or  nikurci'bori.  In  this  style  the  surface  of  the  design  is  not  raised 
above  the  general  plane  01  the  field,  but  an  effect  of  projection  is 
obtained  either  by  recessing  the  whole  space  immediately  surround- 
ing the  des^  or  by  enclosing  the  latter  in  a  scarped  frame.  Yet 
another  and  very  favourite  method,  giving  beautiful  results,  is  to 
model  the  design  on  both  faces  of  the  meulso  as  to  give  a  sculpture 
in  the  round.  The  fashion  is  always  accompani^  by  chiselling 
d  jow  (sukaski'bori),  so  that  the  sculptured  portions  stand  out  in 
their  entirety. 

•  Inlaying  with  gold  or  sflver  wat  :imar\^  the  i^t^y  farma  of 
decoration  in  Japan.  The  skill  develf^^Ktl  in  mtfdcm  um^  a  at 
l^y  1^  least  equal  to  anything  which  the  pajit  cjji  sHuw,  ;md 
"•^"^  the  results  produced  art  muctr  marc  irnjxriirig.  There 
•re  two  principal  kinds  of  inlaying:  tl'C^  fir&t  calErtJ  Lm-saian  (true 
inlaying),  the  second  nunomg-t^gan  [Uncti-mc^fr  inlying),  Ai  to 
Che  former,  the  Japanese  method  doc^  hat  dlfTcr  imm  th.i.t  icen 
in  the  beautiful  iron  censers  and  vas^cs  iiribid  with  gold  which  the 
Chinese  produced  from  the  Suen-ti  cr^  ( I4j6-i4jl>),  la  thr  Mjt face 
of  the  metal  the  workman  cuts  groo%  '^  i« ider  Ai  the  hme  \h*n  jt  the 
top,  and  then  hammers  into  them  gol '  i  1. r  $^i]  vcr  fi.irc.  Such  a  prujrcss 
presents  no  remarkable  features,  except  ih^t  it  has  bcvn  carried  by 
the  Japanese  to  an  extraordinary  ti^Fcr  g(  rlaboratcness.  The 
ounome-zfigan  is  more  interesting.  Suppose,  Iw  example,  that,  the 
artist  desires  to  produce  an  inlaid  diiprr.  Kit  &r&t  ba&tnc»  is  to 
chisel  the  surface  in  lines  forming  T  '  '.  ft^ttcrn  qI  tht  ^Je^i^n. 
TIaus,  for  a  diamond-petal  diaper  th  .^med  acro$»  chi:  hce 

of  the  metal  horizontally,  tracing  i.^r  of   f»r4llcl  b^nds 

divided  at  fixed  intervals  by  ribs  v  u,  ,^  ^t^-  djiaiJivd  W  mt^^roly 
Miaightening  the  chisel  and  strikinj  ic  a  hn.-Si^y  bhw.  The  i^tne 
process  is  then  repeated  in  another  (liri.Ttbini.  vj  that  the  nt^w  bands 
cross  the  okl  at  an  angle  adapted  to  t  h<:  n4itutc  uf  i  he  tlc^i^Ti.  Several 
independent  chisellings  may  be  nctf-::>.ny  bcbr?  the  linfi»  of  the 
diaper  emerge  clearly,  but  throujiuyi  I  lie  wholr  apcratiun  no 
measurement  of  any  kind  is  taken,  (■';.■  arti-r  tiiir.,-  rmnk-j  i.-ni;r,jly 
by  hts  hand  and  eye.  The  metal  is  ilmn  ItcjuO,  r.».  s»  ,v.^i.<^.  but 
•uffidently  to  develop  a  certain  degree  of  softness,  and  the  workman. 
takiiw  a  very  thin  sheet  of  gold  (or  silver),  hammers  portions  of  it 
into  the  salient  points  of  the  design.  In  ordinary  cases  this  is  the 
sixth  process.  The  seventh  is  to  hammer  gold  into  the  outlines  of 
the  diaper;  the  eighth,  to  hammer  it  into  the  pattern  filling  the 
between  the  lines,  and  the  ninth  and  tenth  to  complete  the 
Of  course  the  more  intricate  the  design  the  more  numerous 
the  processes.  It  b  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  higher  effort  of 
liand  and  eye  than  this  munome-sdgan  displays,  for  while  intricacy 
end  elaborateness  are  carried  to  the  very  extreme,  absolute  mechani- 
ciJ  accuracy  is  obtained.  Sometimes  in  the  same  design  we  see  gold 
of  three  different  hues,  obtained  by  varying  the  alloy.  A  third  kind 
of  inlaying,  peculiar  to  Japan,  is  sumi-zdian  (ink-inlaying),  so.  called 
because  the  inlaid  derign  gives  the  impression  of  having  been  painted 
with  Indian  ink  beneoth  the  transparent  surface  of  the  metal.  The 
difference  between  this  process  and  ordinary  inlaying  is  that  for 
sumi-t^ean  the  design  to  be  inlaid  is  fully  chiselled  out  of  an  indepen- 
dent block  of  metal  with  sides  sk>piog  so  as  to  be  broader  at  the 
base  than  at  tHe  top.  The  object  which  is  to  receive  the  dccoratjon 
u  then  channelled  in  dimensions  corresponding  to  those  of  the  design 
block,  and  the  latter  having  been  fixed  in  the  channels,  the  surface 
is  ground  and  polished  untU  an  intimate  union  is  obtained  between 
the  inlaid  design  and  the  mcul  forming  its  field.  Very  beautiful 
effects  are  thus  produced,  for  the  design  seenu  to  have  grown  up  to 
the  surface  of  the  metal  field  rather  tluin  to  have  been  planted  in  it. 
Shibuichi  inlaid  with  shakudo  uacd  to  be  the  commonest  combination 
of  metals  in  thb  class  of  decoration,  and  the  objects  usually  depicted 
were  bamboos,  crows,  wild-fowl  under  the  moon,  peony  spf^y*  ^nd 
•o  forth. 

A  variety  of  decoration  much  practised  by  early  experts,  and 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  modern  times,  is  mokume-Ji 
(wmxi-gratned  ground).  The  process  in  this  case  is  to 
take  a  thin  pUie  of  metal  and  beat  it  into  another  plate 
of  simibr  metal,  so  that  the  two.  though  wekJed  together, 
retain  their  separate  forms.  The  mass,  while  still  not.  is 
coated  with  hena-tsucki  (a  kind  of  marl)  and  rolled  in  straw  ash.  in 
which  state  it  is  roasted  over  a  charcoal  fire  raised  to  glowing  heat 
with  the  bellows.  The  clay  having  been  removed,  another  piaie  of 
the  same  metal  is  beaten  in,  and  the  same  process  is  repeated.  This 
b  done  several  times,  the  number  depending  on  the  Quality  of  grain- 
ing that  the  expert  desires  to  produce.  The  manifold  plate  is  then 
heavily  punched  from  one  side,  so  that  the  opposite  face  protrudes  in 
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broken  blisters,  which  are  then  hammered  down  until  each  becomes  a 
centre  of  wave  propagation.  In  fine  work  the  apex  of  the  bUster  U 
ground  off  before  the  final  hammering.  Iron  was  the  metal  used 
exclusively  for  work  of  this  kind  down  to  the  i6th  century,  but 
various  metals  began  thenceforth  to  be  combined.  Perhaps  the 
choicest  variety  b  gold  graining  in  a  shakudo  field.  By  repeated 
hammering  and  polishing  the  expert  obtains  such  control  of  the 
wood-grain  pattern  that  iu  sinuosities  and  eddies  seem  to  have 
developed  symmetry  without  losing  anything  of  their  faotastid 
grace.    There  are  other  methods  of  producing  mohune-jL 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  by  Western  critics  that  the 
year  (1876)  which  witnessed  the  abolition  of  sword-wearing  in 
Japan,  witnessed  also  the  end  of  her  artbtic  metal- jfo^^y^g^ 
work.  That  b  a  great  mbtake.  The  art  has  tntn\yAmcitmt 
developed  new  phases  in  modem  tiroes.  Not  only  are  *** 
its  masters  as  skilled  now  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  Goto, 
the  Nara,  the  Yokoya  and  the  Yanagawa  celebrities,  but  also 
their  productions  must  be  called  greater  in  many  respects  and 
more  interesting  than  those  of  their  renowned  predecessors. 
They  no  longer  devote  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of  sword 
ornaments,  but  work  rather  at  vases,  censers,  statuettes, 
plaques,  boxes  and  other  objects  of  a  serviceable  or  ornamental 
nature.  All  the  processes  described  above  are  practised  by 
them  with  full  success,  and  they  have  added  others  quite  as 
remarkable. 

Of  these,  one  of  the  most  interesting  b  called  kiribame  (insertion). 
The  decorative  design  having  been  completely  chiselled  in  the  round, 
is  then  fixed  in  a  field  of  a  different  metal,  in  which  a  design  of 
exactly  similar  outline  has  been  cut  out.  The  result  b  that  the 
picture  has  no  blank  reverse.  For  example,  on  the  surface  of  a 
shibuichi  box-lid  we  see  the  backs  of  a  Bock  of  geese  chiselled  in 
silver,  and  when  the  lid  is  opened,  their  breasts  and  the  under-sides 
of  their  pinions  appear.  The  difficulty  of  such  work  is  pbin.  Micro- 
scopic accuracy  has  to  be  attained  in  cutting  out  the  space  for  the 
insertion  of  the  design,  and  while  the  latter  must  be  soldered  firmly 
in  its  place,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  solder  or  the  least  sign  of 
junction  must  be  discernible  between  the  metal  of  the  inserted 
picture  and  that  of  the  field  in  which  it  is  inserted.  Suzuki  Gensuke 
IS  the  inventor  of  thb  method.  He  belongs  to  a  dass  of  experts 
called  uchimono-shi  (hammerers)  who  perionn  preparatory  work 
for  glyptic  artists  in  metal.  The  skill  of  these  men  is  often  wonder- 
ful. Using  the  hammer  only,  some  of  them  can  beat  out  an  intricate 
shape  as  truly  and  delicately  as  a  sculptor  could  carve  it  with  his 
chisels.  Ohori  Masato&hi.  an  uchimono-shi  of  Aizu  (d.  1897),  made 
a  silver  cake-box  in  the  form  of  a  sixteen-petailed  chrysanthemum. 
The  shapes  of  the  body  and  lid  corresponded  so  intimately  that, 
whereas  the  lid  could  t)e  slipped  on  easily  and  smoothly  without  any 
attempt  to  adjust  its  curves  to  those  of  the  body,  it  always  fitted  so 
closely  that  the  box  could  be  lifted  by  grasping  the  lid  only. 
Another  feat  of  his  was  to  apply  a  lining  of  silver  to  a  shakudo  box 
by  shaping  and  hammering  only,  the  nt  being  so  perfect  that  the 
lining  clung  like  paper  to  every  part  of  the  box.  Suzuki  Gensuke 
and  Hirata  S0k6  are  scarcely  less  expert.  The  latter  once  exhibited 
inTokyd  a  silver  game-cock  with  soft  plumage  and  suKace  modelling 
of  the  most  delicate  character.  It  had  been  made  by  means  of  the 
hammer  only.  Suzuki's  kiribame  process  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  kiribame- sdptn  (inserted  inlaying)  of  T5yoda  Kok6.  also  a 
modem  artist.  The  gist  of  the  latter  method  b  that  a  design 
chiselled  d  Jour  has  its  outlines  veneered  with  other  metal  which 
serves  to  emphasize  them.  Thus,  having  pierced  a  sprav  of  flowers 
in  a  thin  sheet  of  shibuichi,  the  artist  fits  a  slender  rim  of^gold,  silver 
or  shakudo  to  the  petals,  leaves  and  stalks,  so  that  an  effect  is 
produced  of  transparent  blossoms  outlined  in  gold,  stiver  or  purple. 
Another  modern  achie^'ement — also  due  to  Suzuki  Gensuke — b 
maze-gone  (mixed  meuls).  It  is  a  singular  conception,  and  the 
results  obtained  depend  largely  on  chance.  Shibuicni  and  shakudo 
are  melted  separately,  and  when  they  hav-e  cooled  just  enough  not 
to  mingle  too  intinuitely.  they  are  cast  into  a  bar  whkh  b  subse- 
quently beaten  flat.  The  plate  thus  obtained  shows  accidental 
clouding,  or  massing  of  dark  tones,  and  these  patches  are  taken  as 
the  basis  of  a  pictorial  design  to  which  final  cnaracier  is  given  by 
inlaying  with  gold  and  silver,  and  by  katS-kiri  sculpture.  Such 
pictures  partake  torgdy  of  the  impressionist  character,  but  they 
attain  much  beauty  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  artist  with  his 
extensive  rftertoire  of  suggestive  symbols.  A  process  resembling 
maze-gane.  but  less  fortuitous,  is  shibuichi-dAshi  (combined  shibui- 
chi). which  involves  beatine  together  two  kinds  of  shibuichi  and  then 
adding  a  third  variety,  after  which  the  details  of  the  picture  are 
worked  in  as  in  the  case  of  maze-gane.  The  charm  of  these  methods 
IS  that  certain  parts  of  the  decorative  dci^ign  seem  to  float,  not  on 
the  surface  of  the  metal,  but  actually  wiihin  it,  an  admirable  effect 
of  depth  and  atmosphere  being  thus  produced.  Mention  must  also 
be  made  of  an  extraordinarily  elaborate  and  troublesome  process 
invented  by  Kajima  Ippu.  a  rreski  artint  of  the  present  day.  It  is 
called  toghdashi'tit^H  (ground'O^L.Lnkyi9g)._laJhu  exquisite  end 
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ingenious  k!nd  of  work  the  desi^  appears  to  be  growing  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  metal,  and  a  delightful  impression  of  atmosphere  and 
water  is  obtained.  All  these  processes,  as  well  as  that  of  repoussi,  in 
which  the  Japanese  have  excelled  from  a  remote  period,  are  now 
practised  with  the  greatest  skill  in  T0ky6.  KiSto,  Osaka  and  Kana> 
zawa.  Ac  the  art  exhibitions  held  twice  a  year  in  the  principal 
cities  there  may  be  seen  specimens  of  statuettes,  alcove  ornaments, 
and  household  utensils  which  show  that  the  Japanese  worker  in 
metals  stands  more  indisputab!)r  than  ever  at  the  head  of  the  world's 
artists  in  that  field.  The  Occident  does  not  yet  appear  to  have 
full  realized  the  existence  of  such  talent  in  Japan;  partly  perhaps 
because  its  displays  in  former  times  were  limited  chiefly  to  sword- 
furniture,  possessing  little  interest  for  the  average'  European  or 
American:  and  partly  because  the  Japanese  have  not  yet  learned 
to  adapt  their  skill  to  foreign  requirements.  They  confine  themselves 
at  present  to  decorating  plaques,  boxes  and  cases  for  cigars  or 
cigarettes,  and  an  occasional  tea  or  coffee  service;  but  the  whole 
domain  of  salvers,  dessert-services,  raccHrups  and  so  on  remains 
virtually  unexplored.  Only  within  the  past  few  years  have  stores 
been  established  in  the  foreign  settlements  for  the  sale  of  silver 
utensils,  and  already  the  workmanship  on  these  objects  displays  pal- 
pable signs  of  the  deterioration  which  all  branches  of  Japanese  art 
nave  unaer|:one  in  the  attempt  to  cater  for  forei^  taste.  In  a  general 
sense  the  European  or  American  connoisseur  is  much  less  exacting 
than  the  Japanese.  Broad  effects  of  richness  and  splendour 
captivate  the  former,  whereas  the  latter  looks  for  delicacy  of  finish, 
accuracy  of  detail  and,  above  all,  evidences  of  artistic  competence. 
It  is  nothing  to  a  Japanese  that  a  vase  should  be  covered  with  pro- 
fuse decoration  of  flowers  and  folia^:  he  requires  that  every 
blossom  and  every  leaf  -shall  be  instinct  with  vitality,  and  the 
comparative  costliness  of  fine  workmanship  does  not  influence  his 
choice.  But  if  the  Japanese  sculptor  adopted  such  standards  in 
working  for  foreign  patrons,  his  market  would  be  reduced  to  very 
narrow  dimensions.  He  therefore  adapts  himself  to  his  circum- 
stances, and,  using  the  mould  rather  than  the  chisel,  produces 
specimens  which  show  tawdry  handsomeness  and  are  attractively 
cheap.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  even  though  foreign 
appreciative  faculty  were  sufficiently  educated,  the  Japanese  artist 
in  metals  would  still  labour  under  the  great  difficulty  of  devising 
shapes  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  Europe  and  America  have 
learned  to  consider  classical.. 

BroDxe  is  called  by  the  Japanese  kara-hant^  a  term  signify- 
ing "  Chinese  metal "  and  showing  clearly  the  source  from 
.  which  knowledge  of  the  alloy  was  obtained.  It  u  a 
copper-lead-tin  compound,  the  proportions  of  its  con- 
stituents varying  from  72  to  88  %  of  copper,  from  4 
to  30  %  of  lead  and  from  a  to  8  %  of  tin.  Theie  are  also  present 
small  quantities  of  arsenic  and  antimony,  and  zinc  is  found  gener- 
ally as  a  mere  trace,  but  sometimes  reaching  to  6  %.  Gold  is 
supposed  to  have  found  a  place  in  ancient  bronzes,  but  its 
presence  has  never  been  detected  by  analysis,  and  of  silver  not 
more  than  2  %  seems  to  have  been  admitted  at  any  time.  Mr  W. 
Gowland  has  shown  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  practice  of 
Japanese  bronze  makers  in  ancient  and  medieval  eras,  their  suc- 
cessors in  later  days  deliberately  introduced  arsenic  and  antimony 
into  the  compound  in  order  to  harden  the  bronze  without  impair- 
ing its  fusibiUty,  so  that  it  might  take  a  sharper  impression  of 
the  mould.  Japanese  bronze  is  well  suited  for  castings,  not  only 
because  of  its  low  melting-point,  great  fluidity  and  capacity  for 
taking  sharp  impressions,  but  also  because  it  has  a  partictdarly 
smooth  surface  and  readily  develops  a  fine  patina.  One  variety 
deserves  spedai  mention.  It  is  a  golden  yellow  bronze,  called 
scntcku — this  being  the  Japanese  pronunciation  of  Sufti-ii,  the 
era  of  the  Ming  dynasty  of  China  when  this  compound  was 
invented.  Copper,  tin,  lead  and  zinc,  mixed  in  various  propor- 
tions by  different  experts,  are  the  ingredients,  and  the  beautiful 
golden  hues  and  glossy  texture  of  the  surface  are  obtained  by 
patina-producing  processes,  in  which  branch  of  metal- work  the 
Japanese  show  altogether  unique  skiU. 

From  the  time  when  they  began  to  cast  bronze  statues.  Japanese 
experts  understood  how  to  employ  a  hollow,  removable  core  round 
whkh  the  metal  was  run  in  a  skin  just  thick  enough  for  strength 
without  waste  of  material;  and  they  also  understood  the  use  of  wax 
for  modelling  purposes.  In  ordinary  circumsunces.  a  casting  thus 
obtained  took  the  form  of  a  shell  without  any  break  of  continuity. 
But  for  very  large  castings  the  process  had  to  be  modified.  The 
great  image  of  Lochana  Buddha  at  Nara,  for  example,  would 
measure  138  ft.  in  height  were  it  standing  erect,  and  its  weight  is 
about  550  tons.  The  colossal  Amida  at  Kamakura  has  a  height 
only  5  ft.  less.  It  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  to  cast  such 
autues  in  cne  piece  in  situ^  or.  if  cast  elsewhere,  to  transport  them 
and  devate  them  on  their  pedestals.    The  plan  pursued  was  to 
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build  them  up  gradually  in  their  places  by  casting  segment  after 
segment.  Thus,  for  the  Nara  Dai-butsu,  the  mould  was  constructed 
in  a  series  of  steps  ascending  13  in.  at  a  time,  until  the  head  and 
neck  were  reached,  which,  of  course,  had  to  be  cast  in  one  shell, 
12  ft.  high. 

The  term  *'  pariour  bronzes "  serves  to  designate  objects  for 
domestic  use,  as  flower-vases,  incense-burners  and  alcove  orna- 
ments. Bronze-casters  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  these 
objects  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  art  of  casting 
bronze  reached  its  culmination  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  great 
experts— Seimin,  TOun,  Masatune,  TeijS,  Sdmin,  Keisai,  Takusai. 
Gido,  ZenryQsai  and  Hotokusai — who  flourished  during  the  second 
half  of  the  i8th  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  toth.  Many 
brilliant  specimens  of  these  men's  work  survive,  their  general 
features  being  that  the  motives  are  naturalistic,  that  the  quality 
of  the  metal  is  exceptionally  fine,  that  in  addirion  to  beautifully 
clear  casting  obtained  by  tiighly  skilled  use  of  the  eera-perduta 
process,  the  chisel  was  employed  to  impart  delicacy  and  finish  to 
the  design,  and  that  modelling  in  high  relief  is  most  successfully 
introduced.  But  it  is  a  misUke  to  assert,  as  many  have  asserted, 
that  after  the  era  of  the  above  ten  masters — ^the  latest  of  whom. 
Sdmin,  ceased  to  work  in  1871 — no  bronzes  comi>arable  with  theirs 
were  cast.  Between  1875  and  1879  some  of  the  finest  bronzes  ever 
produced  in  Japan  were  turned  out  by  a  group  of  experts  working 
under  the  business  name  of  Sanscbha.  Started  by  two  brotheri, 
Oshima  Katsujiro  (art-name  jOun)  and  Oshima  Yasutaro  (art- 
name  ShGkaku),  this  association  secured  the  services  of  a  number  of 
skilled  chtsellers  of  sword-furniture^  who  had  lost  their  occupation 
by  the  abandonment  of  sword-weanng.  Nothing  could  surpass  the 
delicacy  of  the  works  executed  at  the  Sanseisha^  atelier  in  TCkyO, 
but  unfortunately  such  productions  were  above  the  standard  of  the 
customers  for  whom  tncy  were  intended.  Foreign  buyers,  who 
alone  stood  in  the  market  at  that  time,  failed  to  distingui«i  the  fine 
and  costly  bronzes  of  Jdun,  Sh6kaku  and  their  colleagues  from  cheap 
imitations  which  soon  began  to  compete  with  them,  so  that  ulti- 
mately the  Sanseisha  had  to  be  closed.  This  page  in  the  modem 
history  of  Japan's  bronzes  needs  little  alteration  to  be  true  of  btr 
applira  art  in  general.  Foreign  demand  has  shown  so  little  dis- 
crimination that  experts,  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  adequate 
remuneration  for  first-class  work,  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the 
field  altogether,  or  to  lower  their  sundard  to  the  level  of  general 
appreciation,  or  by  forgery  to  cater  for  the  perverted  taste  which 
atT.irhr^  f^-r.-i^nritng  value  to  -i:.r-.  J5un  has  produced,  and  is 
th-'nJii>-:iiJy  c.x-.'auu:  oi  prmUinns.  bronzci  n,i  lr,ist  equal  to  the  best  of 
Scimina  niA^trrpiarcs,  yet  ho  hm\  Dftcii  been  itidticra  to  put  Seimin^ 
name  on  oblccia  for  the  5<akc  of  attracting  buyers  who  attach  more 
valoe  tociicnFt  than  toqujiliLy.  HtDtht  nfirm^of  Jfiunand  hisbril- 
liani  pypdl  Ryuki  wd  add  thoiM?  of  SuFuki  Cli''>kichi.  Okazaki  Sessei, 
Ha!Vgawa  Kumajo,  Kunaya  Gaixnsjbtirfii  And  Jomi  Eisuke,  we  have 
a  s^tijup  of  modern  bronit-ostcn  who  unquustionably  surpass  the 
ten  experts  begin  nine  with  Stlimln  and  eni(lifi(j  ^vith  Sdmin.  Okazaki 
Se-H'f  has  succi-5'.f laity  acliji«.vt-<i  the  c^isiiris  \.-i  huj^e  paneb  carrying 
dc^iiffts  ill  high  rttk'f ;  and  wliitTicr  there  is  q<jestion  of  patina  or  ol 
workmAnfttiip,  Ji'imi  Eitukc  ha*  never  bt-cn  ?iirpassed. 

Occidiental  irtHtiencc  U:ii  bt^n  felt,  at  cwursHj,  in  the  field  of  modem 
brfunip-casting.  At  a  school  of  art  oificiallv  established  in  T6ky6 
in  1 873,  under  the  dir«riion  of  halLiii  tpachL'f>— a  school  which  owed 
its  ^JK;nai  failure  partly  la  the  incrnnpflC'rice  and  intemperate 
bcii  iviour  (it  «omt:  I A  n^  furt-i-.-ir  profc-iirarjr.  j.iid  partly  to  a  strong 
ret .: —  el  puf  c  ^-i^i.- l^ica-j;*  ,,.v-  of  the  few  accomplish- 
ments successfully  taught  was  that  of  modelling  in  plaster  and 
chiselling  in  marble  after  Occidental  methods.  Marble  statues  are 
out  of  pface  in  the  wooden  buildings  as  well  as  in  the  parks  of  Japan, 


and  even  plaster  busts  or  groups,  though  less  incongruous  perhaps, 
have  not  yet  found  favour.  Kenpe  the  skill  undoubtedly  possessed 
bv  several  graduates  of  the  defunct  art  school  has  to  be  devoted 


chiefly  to  a  subordinate  purpose,  namely,  the  fashioning  of  models 
for  metal-casters.  To  this  combination  of  modellers  in  Eun>pean 
style  and  metal-workers  of  such  force  as  Suzuki  and  Okazaki,  Japan 
owes  various  memorial  bronzes  and  effigies  which  are  gradually 
finding  a  ^ace  in  her  parks,  her  museums,  her  shrines  or  her  private 
houses.  There  i;*  here  little  departure  from  the  well-trodden  paths 
of  Europe.  Studies  in  drapery,  prancing  steeds,  ideal  poses,  neads 
with  fragments  of  torsos  attached  (in  extreme  violation  of  true  art), 
crouching  beasts  of  prey — all  the  stereotyped  styles  are  reproduced. 
The  imitation  b  excellent. 

Among  the  artists  of  early  times  it  is  often  difficult  to  dis- 
tingubh  between  the  carver  of  wood  and  the  caster  of  bronze. 
The  latter  sometimes  made  his  own  modeb  in  wax,  Carviag  la 
sometimes  chiselled  them  in  wood,  and  sometimes  had  Wood  mad 
recourse  to  a  specialist  in  wood-carving.  The  group  '*'"^* 
of  ^lendid  sculptors  in  wood  that  graced  the  nth,  12th  and  13th 
centuries  left  names  never  to  be  forgotten,  but  undoubtedly 
many  other  artbts  of  scarcely  less  force  regarded  bronze-casting 
as  their  principal  business.  Thus  the  story  of  wood-carving  Is 
very  difficult   to  trace.    Even  in  the  field  of  architectural 
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decoration  for  interiors,  tradition  tells  us  scarcely  anything  about 
the  masters  who  carved  such  magnificent  works  as  those  seen  in 
the  Kioto  temples,  the  Tokugawa  mausdea,  and  some  of  the  old 
castles.  There  are,  however,  no  modem  developments  of  such 
work  to  be  noted.  The  ability  of  former  times  exists  and  is 
exercised  in  the  old  way,  though  the  field  for  its  employment  has 
been  greatly  narrowed. 

When  Japanese  sculpture  in  wood  or  ivory  is  spoken  of,  the  first 
idea  that  presents  itself  is  connected  with  the  netsuke,  which,  of  all 

the  art  objects  found  in  Japan,  is  perhaps  the  most 
HttMukt  essentially  Japanese.  If  fapan  had  given  us  nothing 
CwvMs.      but  the  netsuke.  we  should  still  have  no  difficulty  in 

differentiating   the   bright   versatility   of   her   national 

geiUtufrOTTi  "'-     ■.■■-■;■■ -v.:' r.:'\'.-       i-.'-r-  ,!,:-■  '^  .is;  ■.;  •    '  '       '  ve 

'KSftpBO-lni-i''  ■  ^     ■■■.;_.    1    ■..   ■  ,  to 

bp  a  thiflE  ui  the  pjiil;.  Ihn  inm  tRLCTiJLiiit-bo.Mj,  wlikh  ii  nir-^aly 
served  to  Rx  in  the  igirdic,  ha  bccni  driven  out  of  fa&hion  by  the  new 
dviti^tkiii  inipofi(^  ttrtni  the  Wc£t,  a;nd  Arciats  wha  wDulri  h^ve 
carvpi  nctaiikc  in  formrr  tTtncs  now  dcvoEr  thpir  ch.lscls  to  ^Eatj^jrtcs 
sn^l  aTcovc  ornamenti.  It  »  not  to  bv  infenr^,  hoViicviDrp  thciuj^h  it 
is  a  favourite  ii$%-rtLg<ci  qI  <ccillcM![or£,  that  no  good  netsuke  hav^e  txen 
made  in  modcrri  times-  That  liscwry  is  haaed  upon  the  fact  that 
after  the  opcnm^  of  the  couintfy  to  foreign  tntercourac  in  t6$j, 
hiindndi  of  iflfcfior  specimens  of  netsuke  were  chisclted  by  inexpert 
buKff,  ptfrchaved  wholesale  by  tresly-port  rncrchanla,  and  sent  to 
Kew  Vofle,  London  and  Paris,  where,  though  they  hpouEht  pfr»fit 
to  the  c:3iporter,  they  also  di^vsted  the  connoUscur  and  Mon  earned 
discrcdie  for  their  whole  da^  But  In  fact  the  glyptic  arthts  of 
TSkvO,  0»ka  and  Klato,  thoy^h  ihey  now  dcvtJie  theif  chisels 
diiefty  to  wof  t^  of  more  importince  tlian  (he  nctiukcH  are  in  no  a^nsc 
IflfeHor  (CI  their  predecessor*  ol  feudal  days,  and  mnnv  beautiFul 
netsuke  tfpaHng  their  •ignaturts  flfc  in  cjdatcncc.  A*  for  the 
niocfem  ivijiy  tt^tuette  or  alcove  ornament,  of  which  great  numli^ra 
*ie  now  carvied  lof  the  foreign  rnifket,  it  eerlainlj^  stands  on  a  pbne 
much  higher  than  the  netsyke,  einct  ar!i(orn,iMl  defects  which 
eike^pe  oofiTcc  in  the  l.ttt-fr  owing  to  its  diminutive  4Jje,  become 

obtru*,lVt  in   thr  fimrnnfT, 

One  oi  ili-j  n:j5t  rcmarlc^LdL'  iJ-vdapmcritB  of  firuf^  itulptun-  In 
modem  Japan  was  due  to  Matsumoto  Kisaburo  (1850-1869).  He 
-^^  carved  human  figures  with  as  much  accuracy  as  though 

*■•  they  were  destined  for  purposes  of  surgical  demonstra- 

tion. Considering  that  thb  man  had  neither  art  educa- 
tion nor  anatomical  instruction,  and  that  he  never 
enjo3red  an  opportunity  of  studying  from  a  model  in  a  studio, 
his  achievements  were  remarkable.  He  and  the  craftsmen  of  the 
school  he  established  completely  refute  the  theory  that  the  anatomi- 
cal solecisms  commonly  seen  m  the  works  of  Japanese  sculptors 
are  due  to  faulty  observation.  M^thout  scientific  training  of  any 
kind  Matsumoto  and  his  followers  produced  works  in  which  the  eye 
of  science  cannot  detect  any  error.  But  it  is  impossible  to  admit 
within  the  circle  of  high-art  productions  these  wooden  figures  of 
everyday  men  and  women,  unrelieved  by  any  subjective  element, 
and  owing  their  merit  entirely  to  the  fidelity  with  which  their  con- 
tours are  shaped,  their  muscles  modelled,  and  their  anatomical 
proportions  preserved.  They  have  not  even  the  attraction  of  being 
cleanly  sculptured  in  wood,  out  are  covered  with  thinly  lacquered 
muslin,  which,  though  doubtless  a  good  preservative,  accentuates 
their  puppet-like  character.  Nevertheless,  Matsumoto's  figures 
marked  an  epoch  in  Japanese  wood  sculpture.  Their  vivid  realism 
appealed  strongly  to  the  taste  of  the  average  foreigner.  A  consider- 
able school  of  carvers  soon  began  to  work  in  the  Matsumoto  style, 
and  hundreds  of  their  productions  have  gone  to  Europe  and  America, 
finding  no  market  in  Japan. 

Midway  between  the  Matsumoto  school  and  the  rotr^  sryle 
approved  by  the  native  taste  in  former  times  stand  .1  nciiiber 
of  wood-carvers  headed  by  Takamura  K'ltn,  who 
ra^seatf  occupies  in  the  field  of  sculpture  much  the  *a(tio  pUce 
as  that  hekl  by  Hashimoto  Gaho  in  the  frA]\:i  of 
painting.  K0un  carves  figures  in  the  roun!  ><^h{ch 
iK»t  only  display  great  power  of  chisel  and  breadth  of  sty  I",  tvj  1  (so 
tell  a  stoiy  not  necessarily  drawn  from  the  motives  of  thtc  cb  cal 
school.  This  departure  from  established  canons  must  bi.'  rr  i,r  1  to 
the  influence  of  the  short-lived  academy  of  Italian  art  f-t.^1jh  ed 
by  the  Japanese  government  eariy  in  the  Meiii  era.  I  r^  r  he  r  re. 
front  of  the  new  movement  are  to  be  found  men  like  Yone  cai 

and  Shinkai  TaketarS;  the  former  chiselled  a  figure  of  Jenner  for 
the  Medkal  Association  of  Japan  when  they  celebrated  the  centenary 
of  the  great  physician,  and  tne  latter  has  carved  life-size  effigies  of 
two  Imperial  pnnces  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  war  with  China  (18^4- 
95).  The  arrists  of  the  K6un  school,  however,  do  much  work  which 
appeab  to  emotions  in  general  rather  than  to  individual  memories. 
Thus  Arskawa  Reiun,  one  of  KOun's  most  brilliant  pupils,  has 
exhibited  a  figure  of  a  swordsman  in  the  act  of  driving  home  a 
furious  thrust.  The  weapon  is  not  shown.  Reiun  sculptured 
emply  a  man  poised  on  the  toes  of  one  foot,  the  other  foot  raised, 
the  arm  extended,  and  the  body  straining  forward  in  strong  yet 
clastic  muscular  effort.    A  more  imaginative  work  by  the  same 
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artist  is  a  figure  of  a  farmer  who  has  Just  shot  an  eagle  that  swooped 
upon  his  grandson.  The  old  man  holds  his  bow  still  raised.  Some 
of  the  eaele's  feathers,  blown  to  his  side,  suggest  the  death  of  the 
bird;  at  his  feet  lies  the  corpse  of  the  little  ooy,  and  the  horror, 
grief  and  anger  that  such  a  tragedy  would  inspire  are  depicted  with 
striking  realism  in  the  farmer  s  face.  Such  work  has  very  close 
affinities  with  Occidental  conceptions.  The  chief  distinguishing 
feature  is  that  the  glyptic  character  b  preserved  at  the  expense  of 
surface  finish.  The  undisguised  touches  of  the  chisd  tell  a  story 
of  technical  force  and  directness  which  could  not  be  suggested  by 
perfectly  smooth  surfaces.  To  subordinate  process  to  result  is  thie 
European  canon ;  to  show  the  former  without  marring  the  latter  b 
the  Japanese  ideal.  Many  of  KSun's  sculptures  appear  unfinished 
to  eyes  trained  in  Occidental  galleries,  whereas  the  Japanese 
connoisseur  detects  evidence  of  a  technical  feat  in  their  seeming 
roughness. 
I 
Architecture. — From  the  evidence  of  ancient  records  it  appears 
that  before  the  5th  century  the  Japanese  resided  in  housis  of 
a  very  rude  character.  The  sovereign's  palace  itself 
was  merely  a  wooden  hut.  Its  pUlara  were  thrust  owStagM, 
into  the  ground  and  the  whole  framework — con- 
sbting  of  posts,  beams,  rafters,  door-posts  and  window-frames 
— was  tied  together  with  cords  made  by  twbting  the  long 
fijbrous  stems  of  climbing  pkints.  The  roof  was  thatched,  and 
perhaps  had  a  gable  at  each  end  with  a  hole  to  allow  the 
smoke  of  the  wood  fire  to  escape.  Wooden  doois  swtmg  on 
a  kind  of  hook;  the  windows  were  mere  holes  in  the  walls. 
Rugs  of  skins  or  rush  matting  were  used  for  sitting  on,  and 
the  whole  was  surrounded  with  a  palisade.  In  the  middle 
of  the  5th  century  two-storeyed  houses  seem  to  have  been  buHt, 
but  the  evidence  on  the  subject  is  slender.  In  the  8th  century, 
however,  when  the  court  was  moved  to  Nara,  the  influence  of 
Chinese  civilization  made  itself  felL  Architects,  turners,  tile- 
makers,  decorative  artists  and  sculptors,  coming  from  China 
and  from  Korea,  erected  grand  temples  for  the  worship  of  Buddha 
enshrining  images  of  much  beauty  and  adorned  with  paintings 
and  carvings  of  considerable  merit.  The  phui  of  the  dty  itself 
was  taken  from  that  of  the  Chinese  metropolis.  A  broad  central 
avenue  led  straight  to  the  palace,  and  on  either  aide  of  it  ran  four 
parallel  streets,  crossed  at  right  angles  by  smaller  thoroughfares. 
During  this  century  the  first  sumptuary  edict  ordered  that  the 
dwellings  of  all  high  officials  and  opulent  civilians  should  have 
tiled  roofe  and  be  coloured  red,  the  hitter  injunction  being  evi- 
dently intended  to  stop  the  use  of  logs  carrying  their  bark. 
Tiles  thenceforth  became  the  orthodox  coveting  for  a  roof,  but 
vermUion,  being  regarded  as  a  religious  colour,  found  no  favour 
in  private  dwellings.  In  the  9th  century,  after  the  capital  had 
been  estabUshed  at  Kidto,  the  palace  of  the  sovereigns  and  the 
mansions  of  minbters  and  nobles  were  built  on  a  scale  of  unpre- 
cedented grandeur.  It  is  true  that  all  the  structures  of  the  time 
had  the  defect  of  a  box-like  appearance.  Massive,  towering 
roofs,  which  impart  an  air  of  stateliness  even  to  a  wooden  build- 
ing  and  yet,  by  their  graceful  curves,  avoid  any  suggestion  of 
ponderosity,  wet«  still  confined  to  Buddhbt  edifices.  The 
architect  of  private  dwellings  attached  more  importance  to 
satin-surfaced  boards  and  careful  joinery  than  to  any  appearance 
of  strength  or  solidity. 

H:>Lcc[)t  for  the  number  of  buildings  composing  it,  the  palace  had 
little  '.<)  distingubh  it  from  a  nobleman  s  mansion.  The  latter 
CO  d  of  a  principal  hall,  where  the  master  of  the  house  lived,  ate 

ar  >t,  and  of  three  suites  of  chambers,  dbposed  on  the  north, 

th  ;  and  the  west  of  the  principal  hall.    In  the  northern  suite 

th  r  of  the  house  dwelt,  the  eastern  and  western  suites  being 

al  to  other  members  of  the  family.    Corridors  joined  the  prin- 

cii  ill  to  the  subordinate  edifices,  for  as  yet  the  idea  haa  not 

be  nceived  of  having  more  than  one  chamber  under  the  same 

rci.  The  principal  halfwas  usually  42  ft.  square.  Its  centre  was 
occupied  by  a  "  parent  chamber,'*  30  ft.  square,  around  which  ran 
an  ambulatory  and  a  veranda,  each  6  ft.  wide.  The  parent 
chamber  and  the  ambulatory  were  ceiled,  sometimes  with  interlacing 
strips  of  bark  or  broad  laths,  so  as  to  produce  a  platted  effect; 
sometimes  with  plain  boards.  The  veranda  had  no  ceiling.  Slidins 
doors,  a  characteristic  feature  of  modem  Japanese  houses,  had 
not  yet  come  into  use,  and  no  means  were  provided  for  ck»ing  the 
veranda,  but  the  ambulatory  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  latticed 
timber  or  plain  boards,  the  lower  half  of  which  coukl  be  removed 
altogether,  whereas  the  upper  half,  suspended  from  hooks,  could  be 
swung  upward  and  outward.     Privacy  was  obtained  by  blinds  of 
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■plit  bamboo,  and  the  parent  chamber  was  separated  from  the 
ambubtory  by  similar  bamboo  blinds  with  silk  cords  for  raising 
or  lowering  them,  or  by  curtains.  The  thick  rectangular  mats  oT 
uniform  size  which,  fitting  together  so  as  to  present  a  level  unbroken 
surface,  cover  the  floor  of  all  modem  Japanese  houses,  were  not  yet 
in  use:  floors  were  boarded,  having  only  a  limited  space  matted. 
This  form  of  mansion  underwent  little  modification  until  the  12th 
century,  when  the  introduction  of  the  Zen  sect  of  Buddhism  with  its 
contemplative  practice  called  for  greater  privacy.  Interiors  were 
then  divided  into  smaller  rooms'  by  means  of  sliding  doors  covered 
with  thin  ripe-paper,  which  permitted  the  passaee  of  light  while 
obstructing  vision;  the  hanging  lattices  were  replaced  by  wooden 
doors  whicn  could  be  slid  along  a  groove  so  as  to  be  removable  in 
the  daytime,  and  an  alco\-e  was  added  in  the  principal  chamber 
for  a  sacred  picture  or  Buddhist  imas;e  to  serve  as  an  object  of 
contemplation  for  a  devotee  while  practising  the  rite  of  abstraction. 
Thus  the  main  features  of  the  Japanese  dwelling-house  wercpcvolved. 
and  little  change  took  place  subsequently,  except  that  the  brush 
of  the  painter  «'as  freely  used  for  decorating  partitions,  and  in 
aristocratic  mansions  unlimited  care  was  exercised  in  the  choice 
of  rare  woods. 

The  Buddhist  temple  underwent  little  change  at  Japane^ 
hands  except  in  the  matter  of  decoration.  Such  as  it  was  in 
BaddhM  outline  when  first  erected  in  accordance  with  Chinese 
Ttrnph  models,  such  it  virtually  remained,  though  in  later 
AfcAiKtcfimw  (;,Qg3  all  the  resources  of  the  sculptor  and  the 
painter  were  employed  to  beautify  it  externally  and  internally. 

"  The  buildinjs.  sometimes  of  huge  dimensions,  is  invariably  sur- 
rounded by  a  raised  gallery,  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  centre 
of  the  approach  front,  the  balustrade  of  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  gallery  railing.  This  gallery  is  sometimes  supported  upon  a 
deep  system  of  bracketing,  corbelled  out  from  the  feet  of  the  main 
pillars.  Within  this  raised  gallery,  which  la  sheltered  by  the  over- 
sailing  caves,  there  is,  in  the  larger  temples,  a  columned  loggia  passing 
round  the  two  sides  and  the  front  of  the  building,  or,  in  some  cases, 
placed  on  the  facade  only.  The  ceilings  of  the  loggias  are  generally 
sloping,  with  ricniy  carved  roof -timbers  showing  bek>w  at  intervals: 
and  quaintly  carved  braces  connect  the  outer  pillars  with  the  main 
posts  of  the  building.  Some  temples  arc  to  oe  seen  in  which  the 
ceiling  of  the  loggia  is  boarded  flat  and  decorated  with  lar^  paintings 
of  dragons  in  b&ck  and  ^old.  The  intercolumniatlon  is  regulated 
by  a  sundard  of  about  six  or  seven  feet,  and  the  general  result  erf 
the  treatment  of  columns,  wall-posts,  &c,  is  that  the  whole  mural 
space,  not  filled  in  with  doors  or  windows,  is  divided  into  regular 
oblong  panels,  which  sometimes  receive  plaster,  sometimes  boaraing 
and  sometimes  rich  framework  and  carving  or  painted  panels. 
Diagonal  bracing  or  strutting  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  in  many 
cases  mortises  and  other  joints  are  such  as  very  materially  to 
weaken  the  timbers  at  their  points  of  connexion.  It  would  seem 
that  only  the  immense  weight  of  the  roofs  and  their  heavy  projec- 
tions prevent  a  collapw  of  some  of  these  structures  in  high  winds. 
The  principal  fa^de  of  the  temple  is  filled  in  one.  two  or  three  com- 
partments with  hinged  doors,  variously  ornamented  and  folding 
outwards,  sometimes  in  double  folds.  From  these  doorways,  gener- 
ally left  open,  the  interior  light  is  principally  obtained,  windows,  as 
the  term  is  generally  understood,  beinf  rare.  An  elaborate  cornice 
of  wooden  bracketing  crowns  the  walls,  forming  one  of  the  principal 
ornaments  of  the  bunding.  The  whole  disposition  of  pillars,  posts, 
brackets  and  rafters  is  harmonically  arranged  accoroing  to  some 
measure  of  the  standard  of  length.  A  very  important  feature  of 
the  facade  is  the  portico  or  porch-way,  which  covers  the  principal 
steps  and  is  generally  formed  by  producing  the  central  portion  of 
the  main  roof  over  the  steps  and  supporting  such  projection  upon 
isolated  wooden  pillars  braced  toother  near  the  top  with  horizontal 
ties,  carved,  moulded  and  otherwise  fantastically  decorated.  Above 
these  ties  are  the  cornice  brackets  and  beams,  corresponding  in 
general  design  to  the  cornice  of  the  walls,  and  the  intermediate  space 
IS  filled  with  open  carvings  of  dragons  or  other  characteristic  designs. 
The  forms  of  roof  are  various,  but  mostly  they  commence  in  a  steep 
slope  at  the  top,  gradually  flattening  towards  the  eaves  so  as  to 
produce  a  slightly  concave  appearance,  this  concavity  being  rcn- 
dered  more  emphatic  by  the  tilt  which  is  given  to  the  eaves  at  the 
four  corners.  The  appearance  of  the  ends  of  the  roof  is  half  hip, 
half  gable.  Heavyr  ribs  of  tile<resting  with  large  terminals  are 
carried  along  the  ridge  and  the  slope  of  the  gable.  The  result  of 
the  whole  is  very  picturesque,  ana  has  the  advantage  of  looking 
equally  satisfactory  from  any  point  of  view.  The  interior  arrange- 
ment of  wall  columns,  honzonul  beams  and  cornice  bracketing 
corresponds  with  that  on  the  outside.  The  ceiling  is  invariably 
boarded  and'  subdivided  by  ribs  into  small  rectangular  coffers. 
Sometimes  painting  is  introduced  into  these  panels  and  lacquer  and 
metal  clasps  are  added  to  the  ribs.  When  the  temple  is  of  very 
lar^  dimensions  an  interior  peristyle  of  pillars  is  introduced  to 
assist  in  supporting  the  roof,  and  in  such  cases  each  pillar  carries 
profuse  bracketing  corresponding  to  that  of  the  cornice.  The 
construction  of  the  framework  of  the  Japanese  roof  is  such  that  the 
weights  all  act  vcrticallv;  there  is  no  thrust  on  the  outer  walls. 
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and  every  available  point  of  the  interior  is  used  as  a  means  of 

support. 

**  The  floor  is  partly  boarded  and  partly  matted.  Theshrines. altars 
and  oblatory  ublcs  are  placed  at  the  back  in  the  centre,  and  thert 
are  often  other  secondary  shrines  at  the  sides.  In  temples  of  the 
best  class  the  floor  of  the  gallery  and  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
main  building  from  entrance  to  altar  are  richly  lacquered;  in  those 
of  infenor  class  they  are  merely  polished  by  continued  rubbing." 
—(J  Conder,  in  the  Procecdtngs  of  the  Royal  InshttUe  «/  Brittsk 
ArckUeUs.) 

None  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Buddhist  temple  belong! 
to  the  Shinto  shrine.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  conservatism  hat 
been  absolute  from  time  immemorial.  The  shrines 
of  Ise,  which  may  be  called  the  Mecca  of  ShintO 
devotees,  are  believed  to  present  to-day  precisely  the  *•* 
appearance  they  presented  in  478,  when  they  were  moved  thitlle^ 
in  obedience  to  a  revelation  from  the  Sun-goddess.  It  has  been 
the  custom  to  rebuild  them  every  twentieth  year,  dternatcly  on 
each  of  two  sites  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  the  features  of  the  old 
edifice  being  reproduced  in  the  new  with  scrupulous  accuracy. 

They  are  enlarged  replicas  of  the  primeval  wooden  hut  described 
above,  having  rafters  with  their  upper  ends  crossed:  thatched  or 
shingled  roof,  boarded  floors^  and  logs  laid  on  the  roof-ridge  at  right 
angles  for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  ridge  and  the  rafters  firmly 
together.  A  tnatchcd  roof  is  imperative  in  the  orthodox  shrine, 
but  in  modern  days  tiles  or  sheets  of  copper  are  sometimes  substi- 
tuted. At  Ise,  however,  no  such  novelties  are  tolerated.  The 
avenue  of  approach  generally  passes  under  a  structure  called  toriL 
Originally  designed  as  a  perch  for  fowls  which  sang  to  the  deities  at 
daybreak,  this  torii  subsequently  came  to  be  erroneously  regarded 
as  a  gateway  characteristic  of  the  Shinto  shrine.  It  consists  of  two 
thick  trunks  placed  upright,  their  upper  ends  mortised  into  a  bori> 
zontal  log  which  proiectsbeyond  them  at  either  side.  The  structure 
derives  some  grace  from  its  extreme  simplicity. 

Textile  Fabrics  and  Embroidery. — ^In  no  branch  of  applied  art 
does  the  decorative  genius  of  Japan  show  more  attractive  results 
than  in  that  of  textile  fabrics,  and  in  none  has  there  been  more 
conspicuous  progress  during  recent  years.  Her  woven  and  em- 
broidered stufls  have  always  been  beautiful;  but  in  former  timei 
few  pieces  of  size  and  splendour  were  produced,  if  we  except  the 
curtains  used  for  draping  festival  cats  and  the  hangings  of 
temples.  Tapestry,  as  it  is  employed  in  Europe,  was  not 
thought  of,  nor  indeed  could  the  small  hand-looms  of  the  period 
be  easily  adapted  to  such  work.  All  that  has  been  changed, 
however.  Arras  of  large  dimensions,  showing  remarkable 
workmanship  and  grand  combinations  of  colours,  is  now  manu- 
factured in  Ri5to,  the  product  of  years  of  patient  toil  00  the  part 
of  weaver  and  designer  alike.  Kawashima  of  Kioto  has  acquired 
high  reputation  for  work  of  this  kind.  He  inaugurated  the 
new  departure  a  few  years  ago  by  copying  a  Gobelin,  but  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  no  Gobelin  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
pieces  now  produced  in  Japan. 

Ihv  mosr  .ippmvt-d  ki''lu.,>n  of  weaving  b  called  tsuntre-^ri 
(linkifdwvumnii};  th'it  is  to  t<ii^,  the  cross  threads  are  laid  in  with 
thij  fttijjfcrt  and  pu*htii  into  t^elr  places  with  a  comb  by  hand,  very 
little  (tkaj;  hini?ry  bvtnj^  u*vrj.  The  threads  extend  only  to  the  outlines 
of  ach  flgua\  At^d  k  ioi\ov,*  i  hat  every  part  of  the  pattern  has  a  rim 
of  (nijHirc  holicA  tike  pKrccd  lines  separating  postage  sumps  ia  a 
shurel,  the  cfiu'ct  hcin^  that  the  design  seems  to  hang  suspended  in 
the  jgroynd— linked  into  it,  as  the  Japanese  term  impKes.*  A 
sprjcimen  of  thu  naiare  necently  manufactured  by  Kawashima'a 
WFiiv«n  mc^^urtii  JK*  ft.  by  1  j,  and  represented  the  annual  festival 
at  the  N'jlvko  mdufolca.  The  chief  shrine  was  shown,  as  were  also 
thn  gjti^  ^nil  ihs  long  (lii^ht  of  itooe  steps  leading  up  to  it,  several 
other  buildings^  ihe  Groves  of  cryptomeria  that  surround  the 
ntLiu^tea.  and  the  fe^tivnr  pr' cession.  Alt  the  architectural  and 
decorattve  d^t^iiU,  all  the  carvijigt  and  colours,  all  the  acceaoorier^ 
cvfrrv'lhing  w^i  wrought  in  btlk.  and  each  of  the  1500  figures  forming 
thk;  prCNL-t'Sjrion  wore  ^uciEy  a^  ^ropriate  costume.  Even  thu  wealth 
of  J  ul],  rrmsrkablc  jlb  ic  w.v^,  seemed  less  surprising  than  the  fact 
that  the  wearier  had  succeeded  in  producing  the  effect  of  atmosphere 
and  aerial  perspective.  Through  the  graceful  cryptomerias  distant 
mountains  and  the  still  more  distant  sky  could  be  seen,  and  between 
the  buildings  in  the  foreground  and  those  in  the  middle  distance 
atmosphere  appeared  to  oe  perceptible.  Two  years  of  incessant 
labour  with  relays  of  artisans  working^  steadily  throughout  the 
twenty-four  hours  were  required  to  finish  this  piece.     Naturally 


'  This  method  is  some  300  years  old.    It  is  by  no  means  a  modem 
Invention,  as  some  writers  have  asserted. 
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tuch  ipecimeiis  are  not  produced  in  laife  imn^ien.  Next  In  decora- 
tive importance  to  tsuxore^ri  stands  yiaen  birHdOt  commonly 
known  among  Engrlish-speaking  people  as  cut  vdvet.  Dyeing  by 
the  yiMen  process  is  an  innovation  of  modem  times.  The  desien 
is  painted  on  the  fabric,  after  which  the  latter  is  steamed,  and  the 
picture  is  ulttroateiy  6xed  by  methods  which  axe  kept  secret.  The 
soft  silk  known  as  kabutaye  is  a  favourite  ground  for  such  work,  but 
nlk  crape  also  is  largely  employed.  No  other  method  permits  the 
decorator  to  achieve  such  fidelity  and  such  boldness  of  drai^htsman- 
ship.  The  difference  between  the  results  of  the  ordinary  and  the 
yQzen  processes  of  dyeing  is,  in  fact,  the  dtfTerence  between  a  sten- 
cilled sketch  and  a  mushed  picture.  In  the  case  of  cut  velvet,  the 
yOzen  process  is  supplemented  as  follows:  The  cutter,  who  works 
at  an  ordinarv  wooden  bench,  has  m>  tool  except  a  small  sharp 
chisel  with  a  V-shaped  point.  This  chisel  is  passed  into  an  iron 
pencil  having  at  the  end  guards,  between  which  the  point  of  the 
chisel  projects,  so  that  it  is  impossibte  for  the  user  to  cut  beyond  a 
certain  dei>th.  When  the  velvet  comes  to  him,  it  already  carries  a 
coloured  picture  permanently  fixed  by  the  yflzen  process,  but  the 
wires  have  not  been  withdrawn.  It  is,  in  fact,  velvet  that  has 
passed  through  all  the  usual  stages  of  manufacture  except  the 
cutting  of  the  thread  along  each  wire  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
wires.  The  cutdna;  artist  lays  the  piece  of  unfinished  velvet  on  his 
bench,  and  proceeos  to  carve  into  the  oattem  with  his  chisel,  just 
as  thouffh  he  were  shadine  the  lines  of  the  design  with  a  steel  pencil. 
When  tne  pattern  is  lightly  traced,  he  uses  his  knife  delicately ;  when 
the  lines  are  strong  and  the  shadows  heavy,  he  makes  the  point 
pierce  deeply.  In  short,  the  little  chisel  becomes  in  his  fingers  a 
painter's  brush,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that,  the  basis  upon  which 
ne  works  being  simply  a  thread  of  silk,  his  hand  must  be  trained  to 
such  ddicacv  of  muscular  effort  as  to  be  capable  of  arresting  the 
edge  ct  the  Icni/e  at  varying  depths  within  the  diameter  of  the  tiny 
filament,  the  difficulty  of  the  achievement  will  be  understood.  Of 
course  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  edge  ■"'  '>f^  -v:  i^  vm'A  is  nfver 
allowed  to  trespass  upon  a  line  which  ihe  tAi^cncits.  ul  ihe  dfrign 
require  to  be  solid.  The  vcining  of  a  rhrrry  peial,  lor  ^xaitifilc,  the 
tessellation  of  a  carp's  scales,  the  serration  of  :i  tcar»ed(;e— ^11  ihne 
fines  remain  intact,  spared  by  the  cuttn^'s  tool,  while  \ht  leaf  it-^lf, 
or  the  petal,  or  the  scales  of  the  fish,  h^vc  the'  (hrca<5!^  rorniirig  rUem 
cut  so  as  to  show  the  velvet  nap  and  (:*j  »pf*^^>"  ''>  w^*-  'ow  rt-!ief. 
In  one  variety  of  this  fabric,  a  slip  of  gotd  foil  I»  laid  undw  rath  ■aire, 
and  left  in  position  after  the.  wire  is  withdrti'mrn,  the  cutting  tool 
being  then  used  with  freedom  in  some  tMtrts  of  ihe  de^iEtn,  «>  ihar  the 
gold  gleams  through  the  severed  thread,  pnxJiicirviif  m  rich  jnd 
suggestive  effect.  Velvet,  however,  h  not  c^pMp  of  bcinf  rrade 
the  basis  for  pictures  so  elaborate  and  niicro^copfra^ly  ?!':ctjrat'?  as 
those  produced  by  the  yOzen  procesit  on  »i]k  crape  or  hatiitaye. 
The  rich-toned,  soft  plumage  of  birds  or  the  magnificent  blcndmg 
bf  colours  In  a  bunch  of  peonies  or  chrysanthemums  cannot  be 
obtained  with  absolute  fidelity  on  the  ribbed  surface  of  velvet. 

The  embroiderer's  craft  has  been  followed  for  centuries  in 
Japan  with  eminent  success,  but  whereas  it  formerly  ranked 
with  dyeing  and  weaving,  it  has  now  come  to  be 
'  regarded  as  an  art.  Formerly  the  embroiderer  was 
content  to  produce  a  pattern  with  bis  needle,  now  be  paints  a 
picture.  So  perfectly  does  the  modem  Japanese  embroiderer 
elaborate  his  scheme  of  values  that  all  the  essential  elements  of 
pictorial  effects — chiaroscuro,  aerial  perspective  and  atmosphere 
are  present  in  his  work.  Thus  a  graceful  and  realistic  school 
has  replaced  the  comparatively  stiff  and  conventional  style  of 
former  times. 

Further,  an  improvement  of  a  technical  character  was  recently 
made,  which  has  the  effect  of  adding  greatly  to  the  durability  of 
these  embroideries.  Owing  to  the  use  of  paper  among  the  threads 
of  the  embroidery  and  sizing  in  the  preparation  of  the  stuff  forming 
the  ground,  every  operation  of  folding  used  to  cause  perceptible 
injury  to  a  piece,  so  that  after  a  few  years  it  acquired  a  crumpled 
and  dingy  appearance.  But  by  the  new  method  embroiderers  now 
succeed  in  producing  fabrics  which  defy  all  destructive  influences 
"except,  of  course,  dirt  and  decay. 

Ceramics. — All  research  proves  that  up  to  the  12th  century  of 
the  Christian  era  the  ceramic  ware  produced  in  Japan  was  of  a 
very  rude  character.  The  interest  attaching  to  it  is 
historicfil  rather  than  technical.  Pottery  was  certainly 
manufactured  from  an  eariy  date,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence that  kilns  existed  in  some  fifteen  provinces  in  the  loth 
century.  But  although  the  use  of  the  potter's  wheel  had  long 
been  understood,  the  objects  produced  were  simple  utensils  to 
contain  offerings  of  rice,  fruit  and  fish  at  the  austere  ceremonials 
of  the  Shinto  faith,  jars  for  storing  seeds,  and  vessels  for  common 
domestic  use.  In  the  13th  century,  however,  the  introduction  of 
tea  from  China,  together  with  vessels  for  infusing  and  serving  it, 
revealed  to  the  Japanese  a  new  conception  of  ceramic  possibilities. 
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for  the  pottfcrs  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  ha^  then  (Sung  dyniisty) 
fully  entered  the  road  which  was  destined  to  carry  them  ulti- 
mately to  a  high  pinnacle  of  their  craft.  It  had  long  been  cus« 
tomary  in  Japan  to  send  students  to  China  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  philosophy  and  religion,  and  she  ik>w  (1233)  sent  a 
pottet,  Kato  Shirozaemon,  who,  on  his  return,  opened  a  kiln  at 
Seto  in  the  province  of  Owari,  and  began  to  produce  little 
jars  for  preserving  tea  and  cups  for  drinking  it.  These 
were  conspicuously  superior  to  anything  previously  manu£ao> 
turcd.  Kato  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  Japanese  ceramics. 
But  the  ware  produced  by  him  and  his  successors  at  the 
Seto  kilns,  or  by  their  contemporaries  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  bad  no  vaUd  daim  to  decorative  excellence.  Nearly 
three  centuries  elapsed  before  a  radically  upward  movement 
took  place,  and  on  this  occasion  also  the  inspiration  camt; 
from  China.  In  1520  a  potter  named  Gorodayu  Goshoncui 
(known  to  posterity  as  Shonzui)  made  his  way  to  Fuchow  and 
thence  to  King-te-chen,  where,  after  five  years'  study,  he  acquired 
the  art  of  manufacturing  porcelain,  as  distinguished  from  pottery, 
together  with  the  art  of  appl3nng  decoration  in  blue  tmder  the 
glaze.  He  established  his  kiln  at  Arita  in  Hizen,  and  the  event 
marked  the  opening  of  the  second  epoch  of  Japanese  ceramics. 
Yet  the  new  departure  then  made  did  not  lead  far.  The  exis- 
tence of  porcelain  clay  in  Uizen  was  not  discovered  for  many 
years,  and  Shonzui's  pieces  being  made  entirely  with  kaolin 
imported  from  China,  their  manufacture  ceased  after  his  death, 
though  knowledge  of  the  processes  learned  by  him  survived  and 
was  used  in  the  production  of  greatly  inferior  wares.  The  third 
clearly  differentiated  epoch  was  inaugurated  by  the  discovery  of 
true  kaolin  at  Izumi-yama  In  Hizen,  the  discoverer  being  one  of 
the  Korean  potters  who  came  to  Japan  in  the  train  of  Hide- 
yoshi's  generab  returning  from  the  invasion  of  Korea,  and  the 
date  of  the  discovery  being  about  1605.  Thus  much  premised, 
it  becomes  possible  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  various  wares  for 
which  Japan  became  famous. 

The  principal  kinds  of  ware  are  Hizen,  Kioto,  Satsuma, 
Kutani,  Owari,  Bizen,  Takatori,  Banko,  Izumo  and  Yatsushiro. 

There  are  three  chief  varieties  of  Hizen  ware,  namely,  (i)  the 
enamelled  porcelain  of  Arita — the  "  old  lapan  "  of  European  collec- 
tors: (2)  the  enamelled  porcelain  of  Nabeshima:  and  !«,-* 
(\)  the  blue  and  white,  or  plain  white,  porcelain  of  ^ 
Hirado.  The  earUest  manufacture  of  porcelain — as  distinguished 
from  pottery — began  in  the  opening  vcars  of  the  i6ih  century,  but 
its  materials  were  exotic.  Genuine  Japanese  porcelain  dates  from 
about  a  century  later.  The  decoration  was  confined  to  blue  under 
the  glaze,  and  as  an  object  of  art  the  ware  possessed  no  special  merit. 
Not  until  the  year  1620  do  we  find  any  evidence  of  the  style  for 
which  Arita  porcelain  afterwards  became  famous,  namely,  decora- 
tion with  vitrifiable  enamels.  The  first  efforts  in  this  direction  were 
comparatively  crude;  but  before  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
two  experts--Goroshichi  and  Kakiemon — carried  the  art  to  a  point 
of  considerable  excellence.  From  that  time  forward  the  Arita 
factories  turned  out  large  quantities  of  porcelain  profusely  decorated 
with  blue  under  the  glaze  and  coloured  enamels  over  it.  Many 
pieces  were  exported  by  the  Dutch,  and  some  also  were  specially 
manufactured  to  their  order.  Specimens  oi  the  latter  are  still 
preserved  in  European  collections,  where  they  are  classed  as  genuine 
examples  of  Japanese  ceramic  art,  though  beyond  question  their 
style  of  decoration  was  greatly  influenced  by  Dutch  interference. 
The  poDcelains  of  Arita  were  carried  to  the  neighbouring  town  01 
I  man  for  sale  and  shipment.  Hence  the  ware  came  to  be  known  to 
lapanese  and  foreigners  alike  as  Imari-yaki  {yaki  «  anything  baked ; 
hence  ware).  , .  ,      . 

The  Nabeshima  poKclain—so  called  because  of  its  production  at 
private  factories  under  the  special  patronage  of  Nabeshima  Naoshige* 
feudal  chief  of  Hizen— was  produced  at  Okawachiyama. 
It  differed  from  Imari-yaki  in  the  milky  whiteness  andAMssAtoa. 
softness  of  its  glaze,  the  comparative  sparseness  of  its 
enamelled  decoiation.  and  the  relegation  of  blue  zow  cowerU  to  an 
entirely  secondary  place.  Thb  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  jewelled 
porcelain  in  Japan;  the  best  examples  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  factory's  period  of  excellence  began  about  the  year  1680,  and 
culminated  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century. 

The  Hirado  porcdain— so  called  because  it  enjoyed  the  special 

Ratronage  of  Matsuura.  feudal  chief  of  Hwado— was  produced  at 
likawa-uchi-yama,  but  did  not  attain  excellence  until  tftato. 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  from  which  time  until 
about  1830  specimens  of  rare  beauty  were  produced.  They  were 
decorated  with  blue  under  the  glaze,  but  some  were  pure  white 
with  exquisitely  chiselled  designs  incised  orjn  relief^  The groducuon 
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wu  alwayi  scanty,  indt  owing  to  cfFicial  pmhibltlonB.  the  ware  did 
not  find  iCfl  way  into  the  gcnerjil  market. 

The  IiiiStory  of  Kioto  *7ifc — which,  bcinp  for  the  most  part  faience, 
belongs  loan  entirely  diffeiTnt  category  from  the  Hiitcn  porc^l^in? 
ifjsf-  spoke rt  of  above — is  the  niatory  of  Individuiil  ceramists 

HjQiv.  tzxhat  than  of  special  manufacEur^i.     Speaking  Lfroadly, 

howi&ver,  four  di^t^cDt  variptica  mre  yiually  distingfiiihed.  They 
arf  rakuyaki,  amUa-y^H,  iusakura-yak-i  and  kiy&misu-yaJtt 

Eakij'y|tki  is  c^spniislly  the  domestic  tdivnct  of  Japan:  fof, 
being  entirely  ha nd- made  aitd  fijrcd;  at  a  vt-ry  low  tcrmpcratime, 
n-k>  JLi  maoufacturc  oHco^  few  dlfficuhiefi,  and  bni^  cansp- 

qiifrntly  been  carried  on  by  amateurs  in  their  own 
homos  aC  vajdous  pl:ace£  throLighout  the  counEn^.  The  riiku-^'ald 
of  Kt&to  is  th£  parent  of  aU  ihc  m^t.  It  wai  nrst  produced  by  a. 
Kofean  who  emigrated  to  Jfapan  in  the  early  part  of  the  i&th  cen- 
tury^ But  the  tcnn  raku-^ki  did  nat  come  Into  use  until  the cIoa? 
of  the  C£ntur>',  when  ChGjiro  (artistic  najnci,  Choryu}  received  from 
Hideyofhi  (the  Taikfi)  a  leal  bearing  the  ideograph  raku>.  with  \i'hich. 
Jie  thenceforth  stamped  hit  productiona.  Thirteen  generatLons  of  ilie 
ume  family  carried  on  the  work,  each  u&ing  a  stamp  with  the  sstn 
id'C<scraph,  itf  calligraphy' ,  however^  differing  sufficiently  to  be  IdenlJ- 
fied  oy  connola^scun^.  The  faience  Is  thick  and  clufnisy,  tiaving;  soft, 
brittle  and  very  light  pdit.  The  staple  type  ha&  black  glaj'e  ahowins 
littl?  tuftfe,  and  in  enoice  varieiict  this  ii  curiously  speckled  and 
pitted  with  red,  S^tlmnO'Colouned,  red,  yellow  and  whcte  gU^ct 
are  aba  found,  and  in  late  i^pecimen&f  itdiiif;  wa wadded-  The  laku 
faience  owed  much  of  iu  popularity  to  the  p^tronatje  of  the  tea 
ciubi.  The  nature  of  Its  paste  and  g:!aze  adapted  it  for  ihe  infusion 
of  poT^-dered  l&Hr  and  ir$  homely  character  suited  the  austere  canoTis 
of  the  tea  ceTCirtOnle*^ 

An^iita-yald  is  the  bent  known  aniortg  the  ceramic  productions  of 
KiOto,  Thci^  is  evidence  to  fhow  that  the  art  of  dt-coration  vriih 
.      .  enamels  over  ihe  gkie  reached  Ki^to  fi^m  Hizen  in 

*■*"*■  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Just  at  that  time 
them  flourished  in  the  Westtrn  capital  a  potter  of  rcmBrkable  ability, 
callcMl  NoTiiuni  Sci^tike,  He  imniediately  utilized  the  new  method^ 
and  produced  many  bedUlirul  exampksL  of  jtwelkd  faience,  having 
clofCi  haM  p4lc,  yellowish- ■ahke,  or  browfiKh-white,  glaie  covered 
wi!^h  fi  network  of  fine  crackle,  and  ipairsc  decoration  in  pure  full- 
bodied  colours— fed,  green,  £old  and  silver.  He  worked  chit-fty 
at  Awata,  and  thua  brought  that  factory  into  prominEncc.  Nomur^i 
Seisuke,  or  Ninsei  ai  he  it  coniiiionly  called,  waj  one  of  JapAo'i 
ireate^t  cerami&Li,  Genuine  ex^mplei  of  his  faience  have  always 
bcpn  hijrhly  prized^  and  numerous  imiiation^  wer^i  sybs^huently 
proriuced,  all  stamped  with  the  ideograph  NinseL  After  Ninsci'iB 
time,  the  most  foiowncd  ccramtsts  of  the  Awata  factories  were 
Kcnian  (1688-1740)3  Eblsd,  a  coniemporari,'  of  Kenyan  i  Dohachi 
(i 751-1 76;j)^  who  subsequently  moved  to  Ki>5m9>u-r::ika,  nJtrKJihcr 
part  of  Kimo,  the  faience  of  which  constitmes  the  Kiy6Eni*u-yoki 
mentioned  nlKii.'e;  Klnkfiz^n  (1745-1760);  Ha^^m  (1690-1 7JiJj 
Tai^mn  {i?6o^i8(»)*  Bijtan  (rflio-iR^^if);  and  Tanian,  who  WdE  still 
Uvinj;  in  ig**?,  ft  n^u^l  be  noted  that  wvcrsi  of  these  namra,  a* 
Kenyan ,  Ddhrtcbi,  KiEikoi:an.  HSuan  and  Tafian,  wrfe  not  limJied  to 
one  JHfiibt.  They  arr  family  namen,  and  though  the  dates  we  have 
lEJven  indk^te  the  eras  of  the  mott  noted  cc rami &t3  in  each  family, 
amateurs  must  not  draw  any  cbronolctgica!  conclusion  from  the  mere 
facr  that  a  specimen  hii^n  such  and  such  a  namiv 

The  origin  of  the  fwiikura-yaki  ij  somewhat  obsctjrr,  and  ita 
IwjLlitra.     ^'*'<3<T*  at  on  tarty  date-  lieconw*  confused  with  that 
of  the  Awata  yaki,  from  which,  indeed,  it  does  not  materi- 
mUvdiffef. 

1  n  the  tcrin  Kiy5mizu-yaki  may  be  Included  roughly  all  the  faience 
of  Kioto,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  varieties  describtd  above. 
KtyoalMv,  ^^^  distinction  between  Kjy6mi2u,  Aw;ita  and  Taa* 
'  kura  11  primarily  lacaL  They  are  parts  of  the  same 
city,  and  if  their  nstm^i  have  been  u&ed  to  designate  rtarticubr 
classes  of  pottery,  it  it  not  be£su«  the  technical  or  decorative 
features  of  each  clasM  distinfgrui^  it  from  the  other  two,  but  chiefly 
for  the  puqxi^  ol  identifying  the  place  of  production.  On  ihe 
slopes  called  KittSmifU-Jiika  and  Goj&'taka  h^-ed  a  numijcr  of 
ceramists,  all  foHowin^  virtually  the  same  models  with  variations 
due  to  indi\idual  genius.  The  principal  KiyGmiiu  artists  were: 
EbI»€i^  who  moved  from  Awata  to  Gojo-zaka  in  i^hM^  Li^n  and 
Rokubei,  pupils  of  Ebisei;  Mokubei,  a  pupil  of  Eiscn,  bat  more 
celebrated  than  his  mastery  ShQliei  {I7qio-t8(oj,  Kentci  (tjM^- 
1830),  and  Zencoro  Hozen.  gener^Uy  known  a^  Eirakij  [1^90^1850). 
Eisen  was  the  first  to  manuTacTurr  porcelain  (as  di^tin^ui^hed  from 
faience)  in  Ki5tc,  and  ihi«  branch  of  the  art  was  earned  to  a  hiRh 
Standard  of  ejotellence  by  Eiraku^  whose  speciality  ^-as  a  rich  roral- 
rrd  glaie  with  finely  eKecuied  riecoration  *n  gold.  The  latter  cera- 
mlit  ejicclted  also  in  the  produciion  of  purple,  green  and  yellow 
glazes,  which  he  combined  with  admirable  tkill  and  taste.  Some 
choice  w^Tt  of  the  latter  type  was  manufactured  by  bim  in  Kisbfl, 
by  order  ^  t he  feudal  ch ief  of  that  provi nee.  1 1  is  kf^own  as  Ka tra - 
ku-WH-yaki  (ware  of  the  Kairaku  park). 

No  phrase  is  commooer  in  the  moutlis  of  Western  collector  than 

"Old  Satsuma":  no  waine  is  rart-r  in  Western  collect iont<    Nine 

Jatnraa.    ^"'^'^f^  ^^d  ninety-nine  pieces  out  of  every  thoti!tand 

thai   do  duty   a«  gt^nuine  ctomptcs  of   this  prince  of 

faience*  ane  simply  eiuifnple*  of  the  wkiil  of  modci^n  forgt»v     In 
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point  of  fact,  the  prthiue:tioa  q(  faience  decorated  witlt  gpki  and 
coloured  cnaraeli  mjy  be^^id  to  have  commencrd  at  the  bcginrtingr 
0{  the  J<jth  century'  in  Satfucna,  Sume  writ  en  maintain  that  it 
did  actudily  commence  thenr  and  that  nothing  of  the  kfnd  had 
existed  there  previouily.  Setting  aside,  however,  the  strong,  jm prob- 
ability that  a  style  of  decora  lion  so  widely  pmctised  and  eo  highly 
c-^tecmed  could  ha%'e  remained  unknown  durini^:  a  c^nti^ry'  and  a 
half  to  experts  wurkin|f  for  one  of  the  most  puissant  chieftains  in 
Japanr  we  liave  the  evidence  of  trustworthy  tradiiii;»ns  and  written 
records  that  enamelled  faience  ivas  nude  by  the  potters  at  Tat'^ 
sudbn}!— the  principal  factor\;_^of  Satsiima-ware  in  early  days — a« 
far  back  as  the  year  1676.  Mftsuhiia,  dien  feudal  lord  of  Sat^uma, 
was  a  ni  uni&ceni  pa  tron  of  art.  1  le  ^  m  cnosvd  to  h  is  fief  the  pain  tcf 
Tangcn—a  pupil  of  the  renowned  TanyO,  who  died  in  1674'aRd 
employed  him  to  paint  faience  Of  to  furnjsh  desi]^nt  for  iheceramtBta 
of  Tatsumonji  The  ware  priiiductd  under  these  rinrumsranci^ 
15  siill  known  by  the  name  of  Glioma  Tangen.  But  the  number  of 
ipedmens  Was  smalt.  Dcs^ned  cbiefly  for  private  use  or  fof  pre- 
sents their  df^coration  wai  delicate  rather  than  rich,  the  colour 
chiefiT  employed  betng  brown,  or  reddish  brown,  undci'  the  jjUscj 
and  1  he  decorai  tion  over  the  glaxt  tscsnc  spa  rse  a  nd  chasiCp  Not  antjl 
the  close  of  the  iSth  century  or  the  tx^nnLng  of  the  i^lb  did  the 
more  profijse  fashion  of  enamelled  decoration  come  t'J  be  bmely 
employed.  It  wa*  intcxiduced  by  two  potters  who  had  visited 
liibiQ^  and  there  observed  the  ornate  methods  so  tivU  illustrated 
In  the  wares  of  Awata  and  Klydmizu,  At  the  samii^  time  a  strofig 
impetus  was  given  to  the  production  of  faience  at  Tadeno — then  the 
chiff  factory  in  Satsuma — owing  la  the  pd^triinage  of  Siiimaia 
T4inai»0bUt  lord  of  the  pci^vince,  ^  To  this  increase  In  productian 
and  to  the  more  elaborate  application  of  vkril&ablc  enamels  mav  be 
atlribyted  the  erroneous  idea  that  Satsums  fair  nee  decorated  with 
gohj  and  coloured  fnameli  had  its  origin  at  the  close  ol  the  tftth 
century*  For  all  the  purposes  of  the  ordinary  cdlectur  it  may  be 
taid  to  have  commenced  then,  and  to  have  tome  to  an  end  aoouti 
iS^;  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  hiitortan  **e  mu3it  loot  farther  bttckJ 

The  ccFamic  art  in  Sat^uma  uwed  mwch  to  the  aid  of  a  nunibexfill 
Korean  experts  who  sctitcd  ihi-ro  after  the  return  of  the  jap»n«se 
forces  from  Korea.  One  at  th^te  men,  Boku  Htii.  disc^vtred 
{160J)  clay  fitteiJ  for  the  manutarture  of  white  eraaurU  faienc«. 
Til  IS  was  ( he  subseq  uent  ly  citleforatcd  Satsuma-yaJfi.  6  u  t  in  Boku 's 
time,  and  indeed  as  lon|f  as  the  factories  llouri&hcd,  mmy  other 
kinds  of  faience  were  produced,  the  principal  having  ritb  blacik  or 
JfarisM  glaees,  whilir  a  few  were  green  or  yetlow  moinochronies. 
One  curious  variety,  cahed  sumt-yaJii.  had  glaze  chafrioed  like  the 
skin  of  a  shark.  Mo»t  ol  the  Enest  pieces  of  vnarnelled  fnicttre 
were  the  work  of  irtists  at  the  Tadeno  factor)',  while  the  beil  fpctU 
mens  of  other  kinds  were  by  the  artists  of  TaiiumonjL 

The  porci^lain  of  Kutani  ii  among  those  best  known  io  WialeiTB 
eplEecturs.  tKouflli  good  specimens  of  the  old  ware  bavealvayt  bm 
scarce.  Its  manufacture  dates  from  the  close  ol  the  I7ih  ^^^ 
centurj'i  when  the  feudal  chief  of  KagA  i'.!ok  the  industry  ■■MSt 
tJ  ndr  r  his  pa  t  r r>nage.  There  1*  erf  t  wo  pr i  ndpal  variet  Ics  of  t!ie ware : 
a^Kut^rij,  so  called  because  of  a  gre^a  («<?)  enamel  of  gfcal  ^vilGjiary 
find  beauty  which  wa«  largely  used  in  its  decoration,  and  Kutant 
with  painted  and  enanKlled  ^irf^HT  van  ing  ttKnn  hard  porcelain  ta 
poiiery.  IVlany  of  the  pieces  are  distjnguibhed  by  a  pec t4 liar  creamy 
whjrencsi  of  glaie,  suggesting  the  idea  that  fhey  »Tre  intended  10 
imiTate  the  *oft-pa>te  wares  of  Chin^.  The  eoainels  are  us^  to 
dthncaie  detoraiive  subjects  and  arv  appliird  In  masses,  the  mincipal 
colours  being  green,  yellow  and  soft  Pru^iiian  blue^  all  briliiant  and 
imnsfjarent,  with  the  exception  of  ihe  laM;  which  is  nearly  opaque. 
In  many  cases  we  find  large  ponions  of  the  surface  completely 
covered  with  pren  or  yellow  ei^mel  overlying  black  diaper^  dur 
f era II  pjatiirrns.  The  second  variety  ol  Kutani  ware  may  often  be 
nriiitaken  for  "old  Japam  "  {i.e,  Jmari  porcelain).  The  mostcbarac- 
tLn>,ik  ex.impjes  of  it  are  di»ein£UJshable„  however,  by  the  preooi** 
riL'mtinjr  presence  of  a  peculiar  russet  red,  differing  cswntiany  from 
the  full^ bodied  and  fomparatively  brilliant  colour  of  the  Arita 
I>otiery,  MoreovTr,  the  workmen  of  Kaga  did  not  follow  the  Ariia 
precedent  of  masi^ing  blue  under  the  glaJic.  Jn  the  great  majority 
of  case*  they  did  not  use  blue  at  all  in  this  po<MTion,  and  when  they 
did,  its  place  was  csientiitly  i^utiordinate.  They  also  etnpfoytti 
tiUer  freely  for  decorative  purposrs,  whereas  wt  rarely  find  it  thus 
ui^  on  "  old  japan  "  p4>atlain- 

About  the  liDie  (tft4j>  of  the  aivKutanl  revival,  a  potter  called 
Jld.i  Hachirocmofi  introduced  a  style  of  dt.<oTaiion  which  subse- 
(iii^ntly  came  to  be  regarded  as  lypir^l  ol  all  Kaga  procelains. 
TgkinK  the  EInvku  prcclatni  of  KiiSio  as  tnodcls,  Ilachirofrnnion 
employed  red  jjrounda  with  dniens  traced  on  ihem  in  gold.  The 
style  was  not  absolutely  new  in  Ra^a.  We  find  simular  d^^corition 
on  old  and  choice  examples  of  Kutani^yaki.  But  the  cKaractLf  of 
the  old  red  di tiers  esse niJa  11  y  from  that  of  the  modt-rin  mAnufdCture — 
llie  former  ticing:  a  soft,  subdued  colour,  Dion!  like  a  bWjm  than  an 
enamck  the  latter  a  glossy  and  comparatively  crude  pijpncnt. 
In  Harhiti?emon's  time  and  durinjL  the  twenty  yean  fQl^^w^ne  the 
date  of  hii  innovation,  many  beautilul  exaniplcs  of  elaboratrly 
decorated  Kutani  j:K:,rccf.3in  s<.iTi.'  ^^^•^>]u:nl  Thf  richness,  pnafuunani 
and  mi-.  .  .    .  ■  :  :■     ■  f  -  ;.■  ,  ,        -  •  ;    ■ ; r rcl)'- have ij«;ii 

lurps--.  ,  ..  ..     ;..,„  „.. ,.  of  delicwy  el 

tcchniqui:  duiqiiMiUiir^  liitia  lu  iauU.  US  hcu,  porttUaiAt.     "'' 
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It  wu  at  the  little  village  of  Seto,  lome  five  milet  from  Nagoyaj 
the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Owaii,  or  Bishfi,  that  the  cetebrated 
Kato  Shirozaemon  made  the  first  Japanese  faience 
''**''^  worthy  to  be  considered  a  technical  success.  Shiro- 
zaemon produced  dainty  little  tea-jars,  ewers  and  other  eha-nO' 
yu  utensUs.  These,  bemg  no  lof^^er  stoved  in  an  inverted  poet- 
tjofl.  as  had  been  the  habit  before  ShirozaenKMi's  time,  were  not 
disfigured  by  the  bare,  bUstered  Upe  of  their  predecessors.  Their 
t^  was  close  and  well-manufactured  pottery,  varying  in  colour 
Irom  dark  brown  to  russet,  and  covered  with  thicic,  lustrous  glazes 
— black,  amber-brown,  chocolate  and  ydlowish  grey.  These  glazes 
were  not  monochromatic:  they  showed  differences  of  dot,  and 
aometiroes  marked  varieties  oi  colour;  as  when  chocolate-brown 
passed  into  amber,  or  black  was  relieved  by  streaks  and  clouds  of 
greyr  and  dead-leaf  red.  '  This  ware  came  to  be  known  as  Tdshiro- 
yaja,  a  term  obtained  by  combining  the  second  syllabte  of  KatO 
with  the  two  first  of  Shirozaemon.  A  geouijae  example  of  it  is  at 
pf^ent  worth  .T.^iiuy  l'  i^  its  weight  in  ^Id  to  Japanese  dilettanti, 
thciugh  in  fortign  cy  fi  it  k  little  more  than  mtercstinjg.  ^  Shirozaemon 
mm  iiicceedcd  at  the  kiEn  by  three  generations  oThis  family,  each 
f¥i9ne«cntAi;iw  net^ininfl;  the  name  of  T6shiro,  and  each  distinguish- 
in  e  hi  n^^S^f  by  the  excellence  of  his  work.  Thenceforth  Seto  became 
thE  )^cjdqx44rtcr$  qI  tbe  manufacture  of  cha-no-yu  utensils,  and  many 
ci  L^c  tiny  pieces  turned  out  there  deserve  high  admiration,  their 
Ificbnlque  bein^  perfect,  and  their  mahogany,  nisset-brown,  amber 
amd  buff  %\A9tA  «hciA'Iag  wonderful  lustre  and  richness.  Seto,  in 
fjct.  di^uiR^  !iuch  a  widespread  reputation  for  its  ceramic  pro- 
'  'ietthmono  (Seto  article)  came  to  be  used 

graeraiiy  ior  aU  pociery  and  porcelain,  just  as  "  China  "  is  in  the 
West.  Seto  has  now  ceased  to  be  a  pottery-producing  centre,  and 
has  become  the  chief  porcelain  manulactory^of  Japan.  The  porce- 
lain industry  was  inauaurated  in  1807  by  Tamikichi,  a  local  cera- 
mist, who  had  visited  Hizen  and  spent  three  years  there  studying 
the  necessary  processes.  Owari  abounds  in  |>orcelain  stone;  but 
it  does  not  occur  in  constant  or  particuhirly  simple  forms,  and  as 
the  potters  have  not  yet  learned  to  treat  their  materials  scientifically, 
their  work  is  often  marred  by  unforeseen  difficuldet.  For  many 
years  after  Tamikichi's  processes  had  begun  to  be  practised,  the 
only  decoration  employed  was  blue  under  the  glaze.  Sometimes 
Chmcse  cobalt  was  used,  sometimes  Japanese,  and  sometimes  a 
mixture  of  both.  To  Kawamoto  Hansuke,  who  flourished  about 
1850-1845,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  turned  out  the  richest  and 
most  attractive  ware  of  this  class.  But,  speaking  generally,  Japanese 
blues  do  not  rank  on  the  same  decorative  level  with  those  of  China. 
At  Arita,  although  pieces  were  occasionally  turned  out  of  which 
the  cok>ur  could  not  be  surpassed  in  punty  and  brilliancy,  the 
general  character  of  the  blue  sous  cowhtU  was  either  thin  or  dulL 
A(  Hirado  the  ceramists  affected  a  lighter  and  more  delicatetone  than 
that  of  the  Chinese,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  subjected  the  choice 
Dement  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  to  refining  processes  of  great  severity. 
The  Hirado  blue,  therefore,  belongs  to  a  special  aesthetic  category. 
But  at  Owari  the  experts  were  content  with  an  inferior  colour, 
and  their  blue-and-white  porcelains  never  enjoyed  a  distinguished 
reputation,  though  occasionally  we  find  a  specimen  of  great  merit. 
Uecoration  with  vitrifiable  enamels  over  the  glaze,  though  it 
began  to  be  practised  at  Owari  about  the  year  1840,  never  became 
a  qsedality  of  the  place.  Nowadays,  indeed,  numerous  examples 
of  porcelains  decorated  in  this  manner  are  classed  anoong  Owari 
products.  But  they  receive  their  decoration,  almost  without 
exception,  in  TCkyS  or  Yokohama,  where  a  large  number  of  artists, 
called  C'tsuke-shi,  devote  themselves  entirely  to  porcelain;painting. 
These  men  seldom  use  vitrifiable  enamels,  pigments  being  much 
more  tractable  and  less  costly.  The  dominant  feature  of  the  designs 
is  pictorial.  They  are  frankly  adapted  to  Western  taste.  Indeed, 
of  this  porcelain  it  may  be  said  that,  from  the  monster  pieces  of 
Uue-and-white  manufactured  at  Seto — vases  six  feet  high  and 
SBirdcn  pillar-lamps  half  as  tall  again  do  not  dismay  the  BishQ 
ceramist— to  tiny  cofTee-cups  decorated  in  TSkyO,  with  their 
delicate  miniatures  of  birds,  flowers,  insects,  fishes  and  so  forth, 
everything  indicates  the  death  of  the  old  severe  aesthetictsm.  To 
such  a  depth  of  debasement  had  the  ceramic  art  fallen  in  Owari,  that 
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terms.  Represenutive  mecimens  are  truly  admirable— every  line, 
every  contour  faithful.  The  production  was  very  limited,  and  good 
pieces  soon  ceased  to  be  procurable  except  at  long  intervals  and 
heavy  expense.  The  Bizen-yaki  familiar  to  Western  collectors  is 
comparatively  coarse  brown  or  reddish  brown,  stoneware,  modelled 
rudely,  though  sometimes  redeemed  by  touches  of  the  genius  never 
entirely  absent  from  the  work  of  the  Japanese  artisan-artist.  Easy 
to  be  confounded  with  it  is  another  ware  of  the  same  type  manu- 
factured at  Shidoro  in  the  province  of  TOtOmi. 

The  Japanese  potters  could  never  vie  with  the  Chinese  in  the 
produrfTon  c'ghzes!  the  w-r -'.--'-:'  :"-.-:rhroinea  und  polychfomti 
of  liie  Anodic  Kjfijjtkim  hnd  no  pctTi  anywhere.  1^  —  *  j 
Japan  they  were  most  closelj/f  anprDachcd  by  the  fjjencc  '»'*"* 
of  Tal^tori  in  the  province  oi  Chikoxcn.  In  hi  early  days  the 
ceramtc  induKtcii'  of  this  provinoe  awed  Eomcthinj;  to  the  assistance 
of  Korcin  eKptrt^  who  settled  there  aficr  the  e:KpedrliQn  of  i^i^ 
But  ha  chief  acvirlopTneDt  look  place  uttd^r  the  djfectkm  of  Ji^raahi 
Jii'aenion,  aa  amateur  cienimi<>t^  whq,  happvfiiiig:  to  visit  ChikLizea 
about  16 JO,  waa  taken  untJer  the  pfOti?cilon  q{  the  chiel  of  the 
fief  and  munificentfy  trcnted.  T:iking  the  ftnowired  yao^pitn-yao, 
or  "  tninsmutatii^n  ware  "  of  China  as  a  jtii^dd.  the  TabiCori  potters 
eadeavauirdp  by  skilful  miKtag  of  coloufing  material Is^  to  reproduce 
the  wonderful  effccta  ol  ojdaizatkia  seen  in  the  Chinese  ware. 
They  did  not,  indeed,  achieve  their  Ideal,  tut  thty  ctij  succeed 
in  producing  some  exquisitely  lun^ous  glaus  of  the  ^mbi  lyj^t 
rich  transparent  brawn  paj^sing  into  claret  colour,  with  Becks  or 
streaks  of  white  and  clouds  of  "^  iron  dust,"  The  f4£B  of  thii 
faience'  was  of  die  linMt  d£KripUon«  and  the  technique  in  every 
resj^^ect  rauklesd.  Unrortunately,  the  best  eakpcrts  conAned  ihem- 
se1vc:s  to  working  for  the  tea  club*,  and  conHt|uentEy  produced  only 
inficnificajit  pkces,  as  ifa-jart,  cupi  and  littk  ewers.  During  the 
181  h  ccnturj',  a  departure  wa*  made  from  these  atrict  canonL  Fsom 
this  period  date  moci  t>r  the  speciEUCns  best  known;  outside  Japan— 
cleverly  nioddlcd  figures  of  tnytholis^iGil  being)  .ind  animals  covtrcd 
with  lustroui  variegated  gI'^j:!^^*  the  general  colours  being  grey  t>r 
buff,  with  lints  of  sreen,  cTiocobtet  broiArpt  and  sometiniies  blue. 

A  ware  of  which  considerable  quantities  have  found  their  way 
westward  of  fate  years  in,  the  Avfati-yakK  w  calkd  (rom  ihc  isUrtd 
of  Awaji  whrre  it  h  manufactured,  in,  the  vilbn'c  fjif  Iga. 
It  was  fir*t  produced  Lietwtcn  the  years  1830  and  JP40  Aw^ 
by  oni?  IvijO  M  Impel,  a  ma<n  of  considerat>tc  priv^ate  means  who 
devDtf?d  hinififlf  to  the  ccraniik:  urt  out  of  pure  enthusiasm.  His 
Story  is  full  of  interest,  but  it  mui^t  suffice  h^fe  to  note  the  results 
of  his  enterprise.  Di nesting  hii  effort s  at  d/Ht  to  rtproducinG  ths 
dcepKTeen  and  straw-yellow  glazes  of  Cfiinjit'tic  had  ejhhausted  armost 
his  entire  nrsources  before  iuccisa  camej  and  even  then  the  public 
was  slow  to  recognize  the  mcrifs  of  hb  ware.  l^evTrthelesi  be 
persevered,  and  in  16.38  we  hnd  him  prtxlucing  not  only  green  and 
yellow  moncchromes^  but  also  greyish  white  and  mirror- black 
glues  of  htyh  excellence.  So  ihorotighty  had  he  nowf  mastered  the 
mnnai^nient  of  glazes  that  he  could  combine  ytlluw,  green,  white 
and  claret  colour  in  regular  patches  to  imitate  lortoisc-snelL  Many 
of  his  pieces  have  designs  ine^iaed  or  in  ttlM^  and  othera  are  skiitulEy 
decora tcni  ifciih  ffolij  and  tilver.  Awajl-yaki,  or  Mtmbei-yaki  as  it 
is  often  called.  Is  generally  [>orcekin,  tut  v.t  occasionally  find  tpcd- 
mens  which  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  Aw^tn  faience. 

Banko  faience  ij  a  universal  favoirrijc  with  foreign  collectorm 
The  type  generally  kjiowa  to  ihem  i*  citoei^dJnKiy  light  ware,  for  the 
most  part  made  of  fight  grey,  Tjnu!aji>d  cUy,  and  having 
hand- mode  I  ted  decoration  in  rvlicft  'But  there  are  »*»■«. 
numerous  varieties.  Chocolate  or  dove-colourcd  grounda  with  deli- 
cate diapi'rs  in  p!old  and  fsi^obe;  bronim  Of  bbck  faience  with  white, 
yellow  and  pink  designs  incised  or  in  relief :  pottery  curiously 
and  dcftty  marble d  by  combir^rions  of  various  coloured  cJays^ 
these  and  many  othet  kinds  are  to  be  found,  all.  however,  preiieritirig 
one  common  feature^  natndy,  ekilful  finder-moulding  and  a  slight 


before  the  happy  renaissance  of  the  past  ten  years^  Nagoya  dis- 
credited itself  by  emptying  porcelain  as  a  base  for  cloisonnfi  enamel- 
llag.     Many  producu  of  this  vitiated  industry  have  found  their 


-.ray  Into  the  collections  of  foreigners. 

Pottery  was  produced  at  several  hamlets  in  Bizen  as  far  back  as 
the  14th  century,  but  ware  worthy  of  artistic  notice  did  not  make  its 
•iu-  appearance  until  the  close  of  the  i6th  century,  when 

**■••  the  Talks  himself  paid  a  visit  to  the  factory  at  Imbc. 
Thersccforth  utensils  for  the  use  of  the  tea  clubs  began  to  be 
manufactured.  This  Bizen-yaki  was  red  stoneware,  with  thin 
diaphanous  glase.  Made  of  exceedingly  refractory  clay,  it  under- 
went stoving  for  more  than  three  weeks,  and  was  consequently 
icnnarkable  ror  its  hardness  and  metallic  timbre.  Some  fifty  years 
later,  the  character  of  the  choicest  Bizcn-yaki  underwent  a  marked 
change.  It  became  slate-coloured  or  blufah-brown  faience,  with 
^ito  as  fine  as  pipe-cby,  but  very  hard.  In  the  ao-Biwen  (blue 
Biaesi),  as  well  as  m  the  red  variety,  figures  of  mythical  beings  and 
animals,  biids,  fishes  and  other  naturaiobjects,  were  modelled  with 
a  decree  of  plastic  ability  that  can  scarcely  be  spoken  of  in  too  high 


rou^henim|  of  the  surface  as  thotigh  it  had  received  the  impre&'LQii 
of  coarse  hnen  or  cra_pe  befofc  bating.  This  modern  banko-}vki  it 
produced  chiefly  at  Yckkaichi  in  tlic  province  of  Ise.     It  h  tiiLircly 


different  from  the  origirial  banko-warc  made  in  Kuwana.  in  the  same 
province,  by  Numanami  Ga^emon  at  the  e!o«  of  the  18th  century. 
Gcrzaemon  was  an  imitator.  He  took  for  his  modch  the  raku 
faience  <d  Kioto,  the  masterpieces  of  NirtMi  and  Kenyan,  the  rococo 
w^rcs  of  Korea,  the  enamelled  porccbin  of  China,  and  the  blue-and" 
whiLe  ware  of  Delfiu  He  did  not  found  a  tchooi  simply  bccau&e  he 
had  nothing  new  to  teach*  and  the  fact  that  a  modern  wtire  goes  by 
the  »rne  name  as  His  ptoduction»  is  simply  becau^  his  Kal— the 
inKfiplion  on  which  (bank^,  eveflaiting)  BugHCiled  the  name  of 
the  ware-^ubscqucntly  (t8jo)  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  Mod 
YusctBu,  who  applied  It  to  his  own  ware,  Mori  Yiiaetsii.  howcvef, 
hnd  more  originality  than  Numanami.  ^  He  conceived  the  Idea  of 
shapinz  his  piece*  by  puttins^  the  mould  in5.tde  and  pressinpf  the  clay 
with  the  hand  into  the  fnatris.  The  consequenee  was  that  hts 
wares  received  the  dic«ign  on  the  inner  as  well  aa  the  outer  surface, 
and  were  moreover  thumb-markecJ^^cssenliaJ  ch^riicteriitics  of  the 
banko-yakt  now  so  popular. 

Among  a  multitude  of  other  Japanese  wares,  space  allows  us  to 
mention  only  two,  those  of  Inimo  and  Yatsushiro.    The        , 
chief  of  the  former  is  faience,  having  light  grey,  close       «•"•• 
pdU  and  yellow  or  straw-coloiired  glaze,  with  or  without  crackle. 
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to  which  is  applied  decoration  in  eold  and  green  enamel  Another 
variety  has  chocolate  glaze,  clouded  with  amber  and  flecked  with 
gold  dust.  The  former  faience  had  its  origin  at  the  close  of  the 
17th  century,  the  latter  at  the  close  of  the  i8th;  but  the  Itwno' 
yaki  now  procurable  is  a  modern  production. 

The  Yatsushiro  faience  is  a  production  of  the  province  of  Higo, 
where  a  number  of  Korean  potters  settled  at  the  close  of  the 
vmtamab^a.  ^7^^  ccntury.  It  is  the  only  Japanese  ware  in  which  the 
racsasan.  characteristics  of  a  Korean  onginal  are  unmistakably  pre- 
served. Its  diaphanous,  pearl-grey  glaze,  uniform,  lustrous  and  finely 
crackled,  overlying  encaustic  decoration  in  white  slip^  the  fineness 
of  its  warm  reddish  piU,  and  the  general  excellence  of  its  technique. 
have  always  commanded  admiration.  It  is  produced  now  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  but  the  modem  ware  falls  far  short  of  its 
predecessor. 

Many  examples  of  the  above  varieties  deserve  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  they  have  received,  yet  they  unquestionably  belong 
to  a  lower  rank  of  ceramic  achievements  than  the  choice  produc- 
tions of  Chinese  kilns.  The  potters  of  the  Middle  Kingdom, 
from  the  early  eras  of  the  Ming  dynasty  down  to  the  latest  years 
of  the  1 8th  century,  stood  at»olutely  without  rivals  as  makers 
of  porcelain.  Their  technical  ability  was  incomparable — though 
in  grace  of  decorative  conception  they  yielded  the  palm  to  the 
Japanese — and  the  representative  specimens  they  bequeathed 
to  posterity  remained,  untfl  quite  recently,  far  beyond  the  imita- 
tive capacity  of  European  or  Asiatic  experts.  As  for  faience 
and  pottery,  however,  the  Chinese  despised  them  in  all  forms, 
with  one  notable  exception,  the  yi-hsing-yao,  known  in  the 
Occident  as  hoccaro.  Even  the  yi-ksing-yao,  too,  owed  much  of 
its  popu^ty  to  special  utility.  It  was  essentially  the  ware  of 
the  tea-drinker.  If  in  the  b^t  ^>ecimens  exquisite  modelling, 
wonderful  acciuracy  of  finish  and  pdUs  of  interesting  tints  are 
found,  such  pieces  Are,  none  the  less,  stamped  prominently  with 
the  character  of  uten^  rather  than  with  that  of  works  of  art. 
In  short,  the  artistic  output  of  Chinese  kilns  in  their  palmiest 
days  was,  not  faience  or  pottery,  but  porcelain,  whether  of  soft 
or  hard  paste.  Japan,  on  the  contrary,  owes  her  ceramic  distinc- 
tion in  the  main  to  her  faience. .  A  great  deal  has  been  said  by 
enthusiastic  writers  about  the  fatniUe  chrysanthemo-pioniemu  of 
Imari  and  the  genre  Kakiemon  of  Nabeshima,  but  these  porce- 
lains, beautiful  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
same  level  with  the  kwan-yac  and  famiUe  rose  of  the  Chinese 
experts.  The  Imari  ware,  even  though  its  thick  biscuit  an^ 
generally  ungraceful  shapes  be  omitted  from  the  accoimt,  shows 
DO  enamels  that  can  rival  the  exquisitdy  soft,  broken  tints  of 
the  JamUU  rose;  and  the  Kakiemon  porcelain,  for  all  its  rich 
though  chaste  contrasts,  lacks  the  delicate  transmitted  tints  of 
the  shell-like  kwan^yao.  So,  too,  the  blue-and-white  porcelain 
«f  Hirado,  though  assisted  by  exceptional  tenderness  of  souS'P&le 
colour,  by  milk-white  glaze,  by  great  beauty  of  decorative 
design,  and  often  by  an  admirable  use  of  the  modelling  or  graving 
to(d,  represents  a  ceramic  achievement  palpably  below  the  soft 
paste  kai-pien-yao  of  King-te-chen.  It  is  a  curious  and  inter- 
esting fact  that  this  last  product  of  Chinese  skill  remained 
unknown  in  Japan  down  to  very  recent  days.  In  the  eyes  of 
a  Chinese  connoisseur,  no  blue-and-white  porcelain  worthy  of 
consideration  exists,  or  ever  has  existed,  except  the  kai-pien-yaOj 
with  its  imponderable  pdte,  its  wax-like  surface,  and  its  rich, 
glowing  blue,  entirely  free  from  superficiality  or  garishness  and 
broken  into  a  thousand  tints  by  the  microscopic  crackle  of  the 
glaze.  The  Japanese,  although  they  obtained  from  their  neigh- 
bour almost  everything  of  value  she  had  to  give  them,  did  not 
know  this  wonderful  ware,  and  their  ignorance  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  prove  their  ceramic  inferiority.  There  remains,  too,  a  wide 
domain  in  which  the  Chinese  developed  high  skill,  whereas  the 
Japanese  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  entered  it  at  all;  namely, 
the  domain  of  monochromes  and  polychromes,  striking  every 
note  of  colour  from  the  richest  to  the  most  delicate;  the  domain 
o^  truiU  And /Iambi  glases,  of  yd-pim-yao  (transmutation  ware), 
«nd  of  egg-shell  with  incised  or  transluctd  decoration.  In  all 
that  region  of  achievement  the  Chinese  potters  stood  alone  and 
seemingly  unapproachable.-  The  Japanese,  on  the  contrary, 
made  a  specialty  of  iaience,  and  in  that  particular  line  they 
reached  a  high  standard  of  ezcelieoct.  .No  faience  produced 
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either  In  China  or  #ny  other  Oriental  country  can  dispute  the 
palm  with  really  representative  specimens  of  Satsuma  ware. 
Not  without  full  reason  have  Western  connoisseurs  lavished 
panegyrics  upon  that  exquisite  production.  The  faience  of  the 
Kidto  artists  never  reached  quite  to  the  fevel  of  the  Satsuma  in 
quality  of  pdte  and  glowing  mellowness  of  decoration;  their 
materials  were  slightly  inferior.  But  their  skill  as  decorators 
was  as  great  as  its  range  was  wide,  and  they  produced  a  multi- 
tude of  masterpieces  on  which  alone  Japan's  ceramic  fame  migbt 
safely  be  rested. 

When  the  mediatization  of  the  fiefs.  In  1871,  terminated 
the  local  patronage  hitherto  extended  so  munificently  to 
artists,  the  Japanese  ceramists  gradually  learned  ckamgtot 
that  they  mttst  thenceforth  depend  chiefly  upon  the  styymnw 
markets  of  Europe  and  America.  They  had  to  ^5***"*' 
appeal,  in  short,  to  an  entirely  new  public,  and  '^ 
how  to  secure  its  approval  was  to  them  a  perplexing  problem. 
Having  little  to  guide  them,  they  often  intorpfret^  Western 
taste  incorrectly,  and  impaired  their  own  reputation  in  a 
corresponding  degree.  Thus,  in  the  early  years  of  the  Meiji 
era,  there  was  a  period  of  complete  prostitution.  No  new 
skill  was  developed,  and  what  remained  of  the  old  was 
expended  chiefly  upon  the  manufacture  of  meretridotts 
objects,  disfigured  by  excess  of  decoration  and  not  relieved 
by  any  excellence  of  technique.  In  spite  of  their  artistic 
defects,  these  spedmens  were  exported  in  considerable 
numbers  by  merchants  in  the  foreign  settlements,  and  their  first 
cost  being  very  low,  they  found  a  not  unremunerative  market. 
But  as  European  and  American  collectors  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  capacities  of  the  pre-Meiji  potters,  the  great 
inferiority  of  these  new  specimens  was  recognized,  and  the  prices 
commanded  by  the  old  wares  gradually  appreciated.  What  then 
happened  was  very  natural:  imitations  of  the  old  wares  were 
produced,  and  having  been  sufficiently  disfigured  by  stafaiii^  and 
other  processes  calculated  to  lend  an  air  of  rust  and  age,  they 
were  sold  to  ignorant  persons,  who  laboured  under  the  singu- 
lar yet  common  hallucination  that  the  points  to  be  looked  for  in 
specimens  from  early  kilns  were,  not  technical  excellence,  <kco- 
rative  tastefulness  and  richness  of  colour,  but  dinghiess,  imper- 
fections and  dirt;  persons  who  imagined,  in  short,  that  defects 
which  they  wodd  condemn  at  once  in  new  porcelains  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  merits  in  old.  Of  course  a  trade  of  that  kind,  based 
on  deception,  could  not  have  permanent  success.  One  of  the 
imitators  of  "  old  Satsuma  "  was  among  the  first  to  perceive 
that  a  new  line  must  be  struck  out.  Yet  the  earliest  results  of 
his  awakened  perception  hq}ped  to  demonstrate  still  further  the 
depraved  spirit  that  had  come  over  Japanese  art.  For  he  applied 
himself  to  manufacture  wares  having  a  close  affinity  with  the 
shocking  monstrosities  used  for  sepulchral  purposes  in  andent 
Apulia,  where  fragments  of  dissected  satyrs,  busts  of  nymphs  or 
halves  of  horses  were  considered  graceful  excrescences  for  the 
adornment  of  an  amphora  or  a  pithos.  This  Afakuzu  faience, 
produced  by  the  now  justly  celebrated  Miyagawa  Shdzan  of  Ota 
(near  Yokohama),  survives  in  the  form  of  vases  and  pots  having 
birds,  reptiles,  flowers,  crusucea  and  so  forth  plastered  over 
the  surface — specimens  that  disgrace  the  period  of  their  manu- 
facture, and  represent  probably  the  worst  aberration  of  Japanese 
ceramic  conception. 

A  production  so  degraded  as  the  early  Makuzu  faience  ooold 
not  possibly  have  a  lengthy  vogue.  Mi3ragawa  soon  begair  to 
cast  about  for  a  better  inspiration,  and  found  it  in  irr^ffas  9f 
the  monochromes  and  polychromes  of  the  Chinese  caiMs* 
Kang-hsi  and  Yung-cheng  kilns.  The  extraordinary  ^•**fc 
value  attaching  to  the  incomparable  red  glazes  of  China,  not* 
only  in  the  country  of  their  origin  but  also  in  the  United  States, 
where  collectors  showed  a  fine  instinct  in  this  matter,  seems  to 
have  suggested  to  Miyagawa  the  idea  of  imiution.  He  took  for 
model  the  rich  and  delicate  "  liquid-dawn  "  monochrome,  and 
succeeded  in  producing  some  specimens  of  considerable  moit. 
Thenceforth  his  example  was  largely  followed,  and  it  may  now  be 
said  that  the  tendency  of  many  of  the  best  Japanese  r'^^f*^^*^ 
»  to  copy  Chinese  clujs-d'ctiare.    To  find  them  thus  renewing 
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tbdr  reputation  by  reverting  to  Chinese  models,  is  not  only 
another  tribute  to  the  perennial  supremacy  of  Chinese  porce- 
lains, but  also  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  eclectic  genius  of  Jap- 
anese art.  AD  the  products  of  this  new  effort  are  porcelains 
proper.  Seven  kilns  are  devoted,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  new 
wares:  belonging  to  Miyagawa  Sh6san  ol  Ota,  Seifd  Y6hei  0/ 
Kidto,  Takemoto  Hayata  and  Kat5  Tomojiro  of  T0ky6,  Higuchi 
Haruzane  of  Hirado,  Shida  Yasukyo  of  Ka|^  and  Kato  Masukichi 
ofSeto. 

Among  the  seven  ceramists  here  enumerated,  SetfO  of  KiSto 
probably  enjoys  the  highest  reputation.  If  wc  except  the  ware  of 
g^fg  ^  Satauroa,  it  may  be  said  that  nearly  all  the  fine  faience 
fn^L  of  Ja(>an  was  manufactured  formerly  in  Ki5to.  Nomura 
^^^  Ninsci,  in  the  middle  of  the  ijih  century,  inaugurated 

a  long  era  of  beautiful  productions  with  his  cream-ltke  "  fish-roe  " 
craqueU  glazes,  carrying  rich  decoration  of  clear  and  brilliant 
vitrifiable  enamels,  it  was  he  who  gave  their  first  really  artistic 
impulse  to  the  kilns  of  Awata.^Mizoro  and  Iwakura,  whence  so 
many  delightful  specimens  of  faience  issued  almost  without  inter- 
ruption until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  and  continue  to 
issue  to-day.  The  three  Kenzan,  <rf  whom  the  third  died  in  1820; 
Ebisei;  the  four  Ddhachi,  of  whom  the  fourth  was  still  alive 
in  1909;  the  Kagiya  family,  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated 
Kink^zan  ware;  Hozan,  whose  imitations  of  Delft  faience  and  his 
pAU-iUT'P&tt  pieces  with  fern-scroll  decoration  remain  incomparable; 
Taizan  Ydhei,  whose  ninth  descendant  of  the  same  name  now  pro- 
duces fine  specimens  of  Awata  ware  for  foreign  markets;  Tanzan 
Ydshitaro  and  his  lion  Rokuro.  to  whose  credit  stands  a  new  departure 
in  the  form  of  faience  having  pdte-sur-pdie  decoration  of  lace  patterns, 
diapers  and  archaic  designs  executed  in  low  relief  with  admirable 
skin  and  minuteness;  the  two  Bizan,  renowned  for  their  represen- 
tations of  richly  appairellcd  figures  as  decorative  motives;  Rokubei, 
who  studied  paintmg  under  Maruyama  OkyS  and  followed  the 
naturalistic  style  of  that  great  artist;  Mokubci,  the  first  really 
cvpert  manufacturer  of  translucid  porcelain  in  Kidto;  Shuhci, 
Kiacei,  and  above  all,  Zengoro  Hdzen,  the  celebrated  potter  of 
Eiraku  wares — these  names  and  many  others  give  to  Ki&to  ceramics 
an  eminence  as  well  as  an  individuality  which  few  other  wares  of 
Japan  can  boast.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  ancient  capital 
now  lacks  great  potters.  Okamura  Yasutaro,  commonly  called 
ShOzan,  prtMuces  specimens  which  only  a  very  acute  connoisseur 
can  distinguish  from  the  work  of  Nomura  Ninsei :  Tanzan  Rokuro's 
half-tint  enamels  and  soft  creamy  glazes  would  nave  stood  high  in 
any  epoch;  Taizan  Ydhei  produces  Awata  faience  not  inferior  to 
that  ol  former  days;  Kaeiya  Sobei  worthily  supports  the  reputation 
of  the  Kinkdzan  ware;  Kawamoto  Eijiro  has  made  to  the  order  of 
a  well-known  Ki6to  firm  many  specimens  now  figuring  in  foreign 
collections  as  old  masterpieces;  and  lt&  Tdzan  succeeds  in  decorating 
faience  vrith  seven  colours  sous  cowftrU  (black,  green,  blue,  russet- 
red,  tea-brown,  purple  and  peach),  a  feat  never  before  accomplished. 
It  is  therefore  an  error  to  assert  that  Kidto  his  no  longer  a  title 
to  be  called  a  great  ceramic  centre.  Seifu  Ydhei,  however,  has  the 
special  faculty  of  manufacturing  monochromatic  and  jewelled 
porcelain  and  faience,  which  differ  essentially  from  the  traditional 
Kidto  types,  their  models  being  taken  directly  from  China.  But  a 
sharp  distinction  has  to  be  drawn  between  the  method  of  SeifQ  and 
that  of  the  other  six  ceramisu  mentioned  above  as  following  Chinese 
fashions.  It  is  this,  that  whereas  the  latter  produce  their  ciiromatic 
effects  by  mbung  the  colouring  matter  with  the  glaze,  SeifQ  paints 
the  biscuit  with  a  pigment  over  which  he  runs  a  translucid  colourless 
glaze.  The  Kidto  artist's  process  is  much  easier  than  that  of  his 
rivals,  and  although  his  monochromes  are  often  of  most  pleasing 
ddicacy  and  fine  tone,  they  do  not  belong  to  the  same  category  of 
techmosl  excdlence  as  the  wares  they  imitate.  From  this  judg* 
ment  roust  be  excepted,  however,  his  ivoiy-white  and  citcdon  wares, 
as  well  as  his  porcelains  decorated  with  blue,  or  blue  and  red  sous 
cotfoerttt  and  with  vitrifiable  enamels  over  the  glaze.  In  these  five 
varieties  he  is  emphatically  grrat.  It  cannot  be  said,  indeed,  that 
bis  cHadou  shows  the  velvety  richness  of  surface  and  tenderness  of 
colour  that  distinguished  the  old  Kuani-yaa  and  Lungckuan'yao 
of  China,  or  that  nt  has  ever  essayed  the  moss-edged  crackle  of  the 
beautiful  Ko-yao.  But  his  ciladon  certainly  equals  the  more  modern 
Chinese  examples  from  the  Kang-hsi  and  Yun^-ckene  kilns.  As  for 
his  ivcHy-whitc.  it  distinaly  mrpasses  the  Chinese  Ming  CJun-'yao 
in  every  quality  except  an  indescribable  intimacy  of  glaze  and 
^&is  which  probably  can  never  be  obtained  by  eitncr  Japanese  or 
European  methods. 

Miyagawa  Shdzan,  or  Makuzu,  as  he  is  generally  called,  has  never 
fdlowed  SetfO's  example  in  descending  from  the  difficult  manipu< 
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lation  of  coloured  glazes  to  the  comparatively  simple 


^^  process  of  painted  biscuit.  This  comment  docs  not, 
^*^  refer  to  the  use  of  blue  and  red  sous  couverte.  In  that 
dass  of  beautiful  ware  the  application  of  pigment  to  the  unglazcd 
pAU  is  inevitable,  and  both  Seifa  and  Miyi^awa,  workinz  on 
the  same  lines  as  their  Chinese  predecessors,  produce  porcelains 
that  almost  rank  with  choice  Kang-hsi  specimens,  though  they 
have   not  yet    mastered   the   processes   sufficiently  to  employ 


them  in  the  manufacture  of  large  Imposing  pieces  or  wares  of 
moderate  price.  But  in  the  matter  01  true  monochromatic  and 
polychromatic  |;tazes.  to  Shdzan  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
inaugurated  Chinese  fashions,  and  if  he  has  never  fully  succeeded  in 
achieving  lang-yao  (sang-de-boeuO.  chi-hung  (liquid-dawn  red), 
chiang'tou-huni  (bean-blossom  red,  the  "  peach-blow  "  of  American 
collectors),  or  above  all  pin-kwo-tsing  (apple-green  with  red  bloom), 
h'ls  efforts  to  imitate  them  have  resulted  in  some  very  interesting 
pieces. 

Takemoto  at»d  Kat8  of  TOkyd  entered  the  field  subsequently  to 
Shdzan.  but  followed  the  same  models  approximately.  Takemoto, 
however,  has  made  a  speciality  of  black  glazes,  his 


aim  being  to  rival  the  ^ng^  Chien-yaOt  witfi  its  glaze 
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from  his  original,  but,  also  like  Shdzan,  he  produces  highly  meritorious 
pieces  in  his  efforts  to  reach  an  ideal  that  will  probably  continue  to 
elude  htm  for  ever.  Of  Katd  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  He  has 
not  succeedc(^  In  winning  great  distinction,  but  he  manufactures 
some  very  delicate  monochromes,  fully  dcservingto  be  classed  among 
prominent  evidences  of  the  new  departure.  Tdkyd  was  never  a 
centre  of  ceramic  production.  Even  during  the  300  years  of  its 
conspicuous  prosperity  as  the  administrative  capital  01  the  Toku- 
gawa  shdguns,  it  had  no  noted  factories,  doubtless  owing  to  the 
absence  cm  any  suitable  potter's  clay  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Its  only  notable  prodiiction  of  a  ceramic  character  was  the  work 
of  Miura  Kenya  (i 830-1 843),  who  followed  the  methods  of  the  cele* 
bratcd  Haritsu  (1688--1704)  of  Kidto  in  decorating  plain  or  lacquered 
wood  with  mosaics  of  raku  faience  having  coloured  glazes.  Kenya 
was  also  a  skilled  modeller  of  figures;  ancThis  factory  in  the  Imado 
subiurb  obtained  a  considerable  reputation  for  work  of  that  nature. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Tozawa  Benshi,  an  old  man  of- over  seventy 
in  1909,  who,  using  clay  from  Owari  or  Hizen,  has  turned  out  many 
porcelain  statuettes  of  great  beauty.  ^  But  although  the  capiul 
of  Ja^n  formerly  pbyed  only  an  insignificant  part  in  Japanese 
ceramics,  modem  Tdkyd  has  an  important  school  of  arrist-arttsans. 
Every  year  large  ouantities  of  porcelain  and  faience  arc  sent  from 
the  provinces  to  the  capital  to  receive  surface  decoration,  and  in 
wealth  of  design  as  well  as  carefulness  of  execution  the  results  ar« 
praiseworthy.  But  of  the  pigments  employed  nothing  very  lauda- 
tory  could  be  said  until  very  recent  times.  They  were  generally 
crude,  of  impure  tone,  and  without  depth  or  brilliancy.  Now,  how. 
ever,  they  have  lost  these  defects  and  entered  a  period  of  consider- 
able excellence.  Figure-subjects  constitute  the  chief  feature  of  the 
designs.  A  majority  of  the  artists  are  content  to  copy  old  pictures 
of  Buddha*s  sixteen  disciples,  the  seven  gods  of  happiness,  and  other 
similar  assemblages  of  mythical  or  historical  personages,  not  only 
because  such  work  offers  large  opportunity  for  the  use  of  striking 
colours  and  the  production  of  meretricious  effects,  dear  to  the  eye 
of  the  average  Western  householder  and  tourist,  but  also  because 
a  complicated  design,  as  compared  with  a  simple  one,  has  the  advan- 
tage of  hiding  the  technical  imperfections  <A  the  ware.  Of  late  there 
have  happily  appeared  some  decorators  who  prefer  to  choose  their 
subjects  from  the  natural  field  in  which  their  great  predecessors 
excelled,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  this  more  congenial  and 
more  pleasing  style  will  supplant  its  modem  .usurper.  The  best 
known  factory  in  Tdkyd  for  decorative  purposes  is  the  Hydchi-en. 
It  was  esublished  in  the  Fuka^wa  suburb  in  1875.  with  tfie  i^me-^ 
diate  object  of  preparing  specimens  for  the  first  Tdkyd  exhibition 
held  at  that  time.  Its  founders  obtained  a  measure  of  ofificioh.aid, 
and  were  able  to  secure  the  services  of  some  good  artists^-fifnong 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Obanawa  and  Shimauchi.  The  fjorcelains 
of  Owari  and  Ariia  naturally  received  most  attention  atthc'hands  of 
the  Hydchi-en  decorators,  but  there  was  scarcely  one  o»  the  principal 
wares  of  Japan  upon  which  they  did  not  try  their  skill;  and  if  a  piece 
of  monochromatic  Minton  or  Sevres  came  in  their  way,  they  under- 
took to  improve  it  by  the  addition  of  designs  copied  from  old  masters 
or  suggested  by  modem  taste.  The  cachet  of  the  Fukagawa 
atelier  was  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  such  pieces,  and  has 

f)robably  proved  a  source  of  confusion  to  collectors.  Many  other 
actories  for  decoration  were  established  from  time  to  time  in 
Tdkyd.  Oi  these  some  still  exist;  others,  ceasing  to  be  profitable* 
have  been  abandoned.  On  the  whole,  the  industry  may  now  be 
said  to  have  assumed  a  domestic  chanicter.  In  a  house,  presenting 
no  distinctive  features  whatsoever,  one  finds  the  decorator  with  a 
cupboard  full  of  bowls  and  vases  of  glazed  biscuit,  which  he  adorns* 
piece  by  piece,  using  the  simplest  conceivable  apparatus  and  a  meagre 
supply  of  pigments.  Sometimes  he  fixes  the  decoration  himself, 
employing  for  that  purpose  a  small  kiln  which  stands  in  his  back 
gaiden;  sometimes  he  entrusts  this  part  of  the  work  to  a  faaory. 
As  in  the  case  of  everything  Japanese,  there  is  no  pretence,  no  useless 
expenditure  about  the  process.  Yet  it  b  plain  that  this  school  of 
TOkyd  decorators,  though  often  choosing  tneir  subjects  badly,  have 
contributed  much  to  the  progress  of  the  ceramic  art  during  the  pa^ 
few  years.  Little  by  little  there  has  been  developed  a  degree  of  skill 
which  com|>ares  not  imfavourably  with  the  work  of  the  old  master^ 
Table  services  of  Owari  porcelain  —  the  i^-are  itself  cxceHenlly 
manipulated  and  of  almost  e^-shell  fineness — are  now  decorated 
with  floral  scrolls,  lanslscapes,  roscots,  birds,  figure-subjoets  and  all 
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torts  of  deugns,  chaste,  elaborate  or  quaint;  and  these  aervicet, 
representing  so  much  urtisttc  labour  and  originality,  are  sold  for 
pnccs  that  Dear  no  due  ratio  to  the  skill  required  m  th^  manu- 
tactuie. 

There  b  only  one  reservation  to  be  made  in  speaking  of  the 
modem  decoiative  industry  of  Japan  under  its  better  aspects. 
In  T5ky6,  Kidto.  Yokohama  and  Kobe — in  all  of  which  places 
decorating  ateliers  {etsuke-dokoro),  similar  to  those  of  TOkyO,  have 
been  established  in  modern  times — the  artisu  use  chiefly  pigments, 
seldom  venturing  to  employ  vttrifiable  enamels.  That  the  results 
achieved  with  these  different  materials  are  not  comparable  is  a  fact 
which  every  connoisseur  must  admit.  The  glossy  surface  of  a  porce- 
lain gtaae  is  ill  fitted  for  rendering  artistic  effects  with  ordinary 
colours.  The  proper  field  for  the  application  of  these  is  the  biscuit, 
in  which  position  the  covering  glaze  serves  at  once  to  soften  and  to 
preserve  the  pigment.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  true 
instincts  of  the  ceramist  will  ultimately  counsel  him  to  confine  his 
decoration  over  the  glaze  to  vitrifiable  enamels,  with  which  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  potters  of  former  times  obtained  such  brilliant 
results.  But  to  employ  enamels  successfully  is  an  achievement 
demandingspccial  training  and  materials  not  easy  to  procure  or  to 
prepare.  The  T6ky0  decorators  are  not  likely,  therefore,  to  change 
their  present  methods  immediately. 

An  impetus  was  given  to  ceramic  decoration  by  the  efforts  of-  a 
new  school,  which  owed  its  origin  to  Dr  G.  Wagener,  an  eminent 
German  expert  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  Japanese  government. 
Dr  Wacciier  conceived  the  idea  of  developing  tne  art  oi  decoration 
under  tne  glaze,  as  applied  to  faience.  Faience  thus  decorated  has 
always  been  exceptional  in  Japan.  Rare  specimens  were  produced 
in  Satsuma  and  Kidto,  the  colour  employed  beinj^  chiefly  blue, 
though  brown  and  black  were  used  in  very  exceptional  instances. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  clear,  rich  tints  was  nearly  prohibitive, 
and  though  success,  when  achieved,  seemed  to  justify  the  effort, 
this  class  of  ware  never  received  much  attention  in  Japan.  By 
careful  selection  and  preparation  of  pAU,  elaze  and  pigments,  Dr 
Warner  proved  not  only  that  the  manufacture  was  reasonably 
feasible,  but  also  that  decoration  thus  applied  to  pottery  possesses 
uniaue  delicacy  and  softness.  '  Ware  manufactured  by  his  aircction 
at  the  TOkyC  school  of  technique  (shokkd  gakko),  under  the  name  of 
osahi-yaki,  ranks  among  the  interesting  productions  of  modem 
Japan.  The  decorative  colour  chiefly  employed  is  chocolate  brown, 
which  harmonizes  excellently  with  the  glaze.  But  the  ware  has 
never  found  favour  in  Japanese  eyes,  an  element  of  unpleasant 
garishness  being  impartol  to  it  by  the  vitreous  appearance  of  the 
glaze,  which  is  manufactured  according  to  European  methods. 
The  modern  faience  of  Ito  TOzan  of  Kioto,  decorated  with  colour 
under  the  glaze,  is  incomparably  more  artistic  than  the  TdkyG 
asahi-yaki,  from  which,  ne\'erthclcssj  the  KiGto  master  doubtless 
borrowed  some  ideas.  The  decorative  industry  in  TC\:\rt  owed 
much  also  to  the  k6sh5-kaisha,  an  institution  started  b)-  V.  l^.  i  >nd 
Matsuo  in  1873,  with  official  assistance.  Owing  to  the  i.  >  il^nt 
patronage  of  this  company,  and  the  impetus  given  to  t  lic 

trade  by  its  enterprise,  the  style  of  the  TOkyO  dsuke  wai  rn* 

{)rovcd  and  the  field  of  their  industry  extended.     It  must  I  w- 

edged,  however,  that  the  TdkyO  artists  often  devote  th  to 

purposes  of  forgery,  and  that  their  imiutions,  especis  !  tld 

Satsuma^yaki,  are  sometimes  franked  by  dealers  whos*  ng 

should  forbid  such  frauds.  In  this  context  it  may  be  ix  >  cd 
that,  of  late  years,  decoration  of  a  remarkably  microscopic  rh  r ,,.  B:cr 
has  been  successfully  practised  in  KiOto,  Osaka  and  K  1  <.  its 
originator  being  Meisan  of  Osaka.     Before  dismissing  t^l  Kt 

of  modem  TGkyO  ceramics,  it  may  be  added  that  KatS  1  0, 


mentioned  above  in  connexion  with  the  manufacture 
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glazes,  has  also  been  very  successful  in  producing  porceUins  deco- 
rated with  blue  4tms  cotaerU  at  his  factory  in  the  Koishikawa 
suburb. 

Higuchi  of  Hi^do  is  to  be  classed  with  ceramists  of  the  new  school 
on  account  of  one  ware  only,  namely,  porcelain  having  translucid 
■fnAfii  decoration,  the  so-called  ''grains  of  rice  *  of  American 
wZmTut  collectors,  designated  hotaru-dt  (firefly  style)  in  Japan. 
fft^gfa  That,  however,  is  an  achievement  of  no  small  con- 
sequence, especially  since  it  had  never  previously 
been  essayed  outside  China.  The  Hirado  expert  has  not  yet  atuined 
technical  skill  equal  to  that  of  the  Chinese.  He  cannot,  like  them, 
cover  the  greater  part  of  a  specimen's  surface  with  a  lacework  of 
transparent  decoration,  exciting  wonder  that  piUe  deprived  so  greatly 
of  continuity  could  have  been  manipulated  without  accident.  But 
his  anistic  instincts  are  higher  than  those  of  the  Chinese,  and  there  is 
reasonable  hope  that  in  time  he  may  excel  their  best  works.  In 
other  respects  the  Hirado  factories  do  not  produce  wares  neariy 
so  beautiful  as  those  manufactured  there  between  1759  and  1840, 
when  the  Htrado-yaki  stood  at  the  head  of  all  Japanese  porcelain 
on  account  of  its  pure,  close-grained  pAte,  iu  lustrous  mUk-white 
glaze,  and  the  soft  clear  blue  of  its  carefully  executed  decoration. 

The  Owan  potters  were  stew  to  follow  the  lead  of  Miyagawa 
ShOzan  and  SeifQ  YOhel  At  the  industrial  exhibition  in  KiGto 
Wanpt  (1895)  the  first  results  of  their  efforu  were  shown. 
OwarL  «ttractine  attention  at  once.  In  medieval  times  Owari 
,  _  *^|  celebrated  for  faience  glazes  of  various  colours, 
much  aff^ected  by  the  tea-clubs,  but  its  staple  ipaaufacture  frqm  the 


1;  of  the  X9th  century  was  porcelain  decorated  with  1 
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blue 
^  Jer  the  glaze,  the  best  speamcns  01  which  did  not  approach  their 
Chinese  prototypes  in  fineness  of  p&U,  purity  of  glaze  or  richness  of 
cdonr.  During  the  first  twenty-five  yean  of  the  Meiji  era  the 
Owari  potters  sought  to  compensate  the  technical  and  artistic 
defects  of  their  pieces  by  giving  them  magnificent  dimensions;  but 
at  the  TOkyfi  industrial  exhibition  (1891 )  they  were  able  to  contribute 
some  specimens  showing  decorative,  plastic  and  graving  skill  of  no 
mean  order.'  Previously  to  that  time,  one  of  the  Seto  experts, 
KatO  Gosuke.  had  developed  remarkable  ability  in  the  manufacture 
of  Uladon,  though  in  that  field  he  was  subsequently  distanced  by 
SeifQ  of  Kioto.  Only  lately  did  Owari  feel  the  influence  of  the  new 
movement  towards  Chinese  types.  Iu  potters  took  fiambi  glazes 
for  models,  and  their  pieces  possessed  an  air  of  novelty  that  attracted 
connoisseurs.  But  tne  style  was  not  calculated  to  win  general 
popularity,  and  the  manufacturing  processes  were  too  easy  to 
occupy  the  attentten  of  great  potters.  On  a  far  higher  level  stood 
egg-shell  porcelain,  remarkable  examples  of  which  were  sent  from 
Seto  to  the  Ki5to  industrial  exhibition  of  1895.  Chinese  pottera 
of  the  Yung-lo  era  (1403-1414)  enriched  their  country  with  a  quantity 
of  ware  to  which  the  name  of  totauki  (bodiless  utensil)  was  given  on 
account  of  its  wonderfully  attenuated  pdte.  The  finest  specimens  of 
this  porcelain  had  incised  decoration,  sparingly  employed  but  adding 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  piece.  In  subsequent  eras  the  potters  of 
King-te-chen  did  not  fail  to  continue  this  remarkable  manufacture, 
but  its  only  Japanese  representative  was  a  porcelain  distinctly 
inferior  in  more  than  one  respect,  namely,  the  egg-shell  utensifs 
of  Hizen  and  Hirado,  some  of  which  had  finely  woven  basket-cases 
to  protect  their  extreme  fragility.  The  Seto  experts,  however,  arc 
now  making  bowls,  cups  and  vases  that  rank  neariy  as  high  as 
the  celebrated  Yung-lo  totai-ki.  In  purity  of  tone  and  velvet- 
like gloss  of  surface  there  is  distinct  inferiority  on  the  side  of  the 
Japanese  ware,  but  in  thinness  oi  p&le  it  supports  comparison,  and 
in  profusion  and  beauty  <rf  incised  decoration  it  excels  its  Chinese 
original. 

Latest  of  all  to  acknowledge  the  impulse  of  the  new  departure 
have  been  the  potters  oC  Kagau  For  many  years  their  ware  enjoyed 
the  credit,  or  discredit,  of  being  the  most  lavishly  dcco-  ■,.  - 
rated  porcelain  in  Japan.  It  is  known  to  Western  collectore  ZZlT 
as  a  product  blazing  with  red  and  gold,  a  very  desfcnerate  •^■* 
offspring  of  the  Chinese  Min^;  type,  which  Hozen  01  Kioto  reproduced 
so  beautifully  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  under  the  name 
of  eirakn-yaku  Undoubtedly  the  best  specimens  of  this  kinr^i^ 
(brocade)  porcelain  of  Kaga  merit  praise  and  admiration;  but.  on 
the  whole^ware  so  gaudy  could  not  long  hold  a  high  place  in  public 
esteem.  The  Kaga  pottera  ultimately  appreciatea  that  defect. 
They  still  manufacture  quantities  of  tea  and  coffee  sets,  and  dinner 
or  dessert  services  of  red-and-gold  porcelain  for  foreign  markets; 
but  about  1885  some  of  them  made  zealous  and  patient  efforts  to 
revert  to  the  processes  that  won  so  much  fame  for  the  old  Kutani- 
yaki.  with  its  grand  combinations  of  rich,  lustrous,  soft-toned  glazes. 
The  attempt  was  never  entirely  successful,  but  its  results  restored 
something  of  the  Kaga  kilns  reputation.  Since  1805,  again,  a 
totally  new  departure  has  been  made  by  Morishita  Hachizaemon. 
a  ceramk:  expert,  in  conjunction  with  Shida  Yasukyo.  president  of 
the  Kaga  products  joint  stock  company  {Kaga  bnssan  kabushiki 
kaiska)  and  teacher  in  the  Kaea  industrial  school.  The  line  chosen 
by  these  ceramists  is  purely  (Chinese.  Their  great  aim  seems  to  be 
the  production  of  the  exquisite  Chinese  roonochibmes  known  as 
u-ktbo-tien-tsing  (blue  of  the  sky  after  rain)  and  ytuk-peh  {clair-de- 
tune).  But  they  also  devote  much  attention  to  porcelains  decorated 
with  blue  or  red  sous  cowerte.  Their  work  shows  much  promise, 
but  like  all  fine  spodmens  of  the  Sino-Japanese  school,  the  prices 
are  too  high  to  attnurt  wide  custom. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is  that  the  modern  Japanese  ceramist, 
after  many  efforts  to  cater  for  the  taste  of  the  Occident, 
evidently  concludes  that  his  best  hope  consists  in 
devoting  all  his  technical  and  artistic  resources  to 
reproducing  the  celebrated  wares  of  China.  In  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  essay  this  route  in  former  times,  it  may 
be  noted,  first,  that  he  had  only  a  limited  acquaintance  with  the 
wares  in  question;  secondly,  that  Japanese  connoisseurs  never 
attached  any  value  to  their  countrymen's  imitation  of  Chinese 
porcelains  so  long  as  the  originals  were  obtainable;  thirdly,  that 
the  ceramic  art  of  China  not  having  fallen  into  its  present  state 
of  decadence,  the  idea  of  competing  with  it  did  not  occur  to  out- 
siders; and  fourthly,  that  Europe  and  America  had  not  deve- 
loped their  present  keen  appreciation  of  Chinese  masterpieces. 
Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  China,  at  the  close  of  the  X9th  century, 
should  have  again  furnished  models  to  Japanese  eclectidam. 

Xdc^ticr.— Japan  derived  the  art  of  lacquering  from  China 
(probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century),  but  she 
ultimately  carried  it  far  beyond  Chinese  conception.  At  first 
her  experts  coxifined  themselves  to  plain  black- laojuer.    From 
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tbe  early  part  of  the  Stli  centniy  tbey  began  to  oraBinent  it 

whh  dust  of  gold  or  mother-of-pearl,  and  throughout  the  Heian 
epoch  (9th  to  1 2th  century)  they  added  pictorial  designs,  though 
of  a  formal  character,  the  chief  motives  being  floral  subjects, 
arabesques  and  scrolls.  All  this  work  was  in  the  style  known  as 
kira-ntakie  (flat  decoration);  that  is  to  say,  having  the  decorative 
design  in  the  same  plane  as  the  ground.  In  the  days  of  the  great 
dilettante  Yoshimasa  (144^1400),  lacquer  experts  devised  a 
new  style,  iaka-^nakitt  or  decoration  in  relief,  which  immensely 
augmented  the  beauty  of  the  ware,  and  constituted  a  feature 
altogether  special  to  Japan.  Thus  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
i6lh  century,  the  Taik6  inaugurated  the  fashion  of  lavishing  all 
the  resources  of  applied  art  on  the  interior  decoration  of  castles 
and  temples,  the  services  of  the  lacquerer  were  employed  to  an 
extent  hitherto  unknown,  and  there  resulted  some  magnificent 
work  on  friezes,  coffered  ceilings,  door  panels,  altar-pieces  and 
cenotaphs.  This  new  departure  reached  its  climax  in  the  Toku- 
gawa  mausolea  of  Yedo  and  Nikk6,  which  are  enriched  by  the 
possession  of  the  most  splendid  applications  of  lacquer  decora- 
tion the  world  has  ever  seen,  nor  is  it  likely  that  anything  of 
comparable  beauty  and  grandeur  will  be  again  produced  in  the 
same  line.  Japanese  connoisseurs  indicate  the  end  of  tbe  17th 
century  as  the  golden  period  of  the  art,  and  so  deeply  rooted  is 
this  belief  that  whenever  a  date  has  to  be  assigned,  to  any 
specimen  of  exceptionally  fine  quality.  It  is  unhesitatingly 
referred  to  the  time  of  Joken-in  (Tsunayoshi). 

A:..9ng  the  many  skilled  artists  who  have  practised  this  beautiful 
craft  since  the  first  on  record.  Kiyohara  Nonsuye  (e.  1 169),  may  be 
mentioned  Kdyetsu  (1558-1637)  and  his  pupils,  who  are  especially 
noted  for  their  tnro  <niedicine<ases  worn  as  part  of  the  costume); 
Kajikawa  KinjtrO  (c  1680).  the  founder  oi  the  neat  Kajikawa 
family,  which  continued  up  to  the  i9Ch  century ;  and  Koma  Kyflhaku 
(d.  1715).  whose  pupib  and  descendants  maintained  his  traditions 
for  a  period  of  equal  length.  Of  individual  artists,  perhaps  the  most 
notable  is  Ogata  K6rin  (d.  1716),  whose  skill  was  equally  great  in 
the  arts  of  painting  and  pottery.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  an  artist 
nam«d  Ogato  S6ken.  and  stuciied  the  styles  of  the  KanO  and  Tosa 
scboob  successively.  Among  the  artists  who  influenced  htm  were 
Kan&Tsunenobu,  Nomura  S<Matsu  and  KOyetsu.  His  lacquer-ware  is 
distinguished  for  a  bold  and  at  times  almost  eccentric  impressionism, 
and  his  use  of  inlay  is  strongly  characteristic.  RitsuS  (1663- 1747). 
a  pupil  and  contemporary  of  Kdrin.  and  like  him  a  potter  and 
pamter  also,  was  another  laconerer  of  great  skilt  Then  (oUowcd 
Hanxao.  the  two  Shiome.  Vamamoto  ShunsbA  and  his  pupils, 
Yamada  jOka  and  Kwanshdsai  Tdyd  (late  18th  century).  In  the 
beainning  of  the  19th  century  worked  Sh5kwasai,  who  frequently 
couaborated  with  the  metal-worker  Shibayama,  encrusting  his 
lacquer  with  small  decorations  in  metal  by  the  latter. 

No  important  new  developments  have  taken  place  during  modem 
times  in  Japan's  lacquer  manufacture.  Her  artists  follow  the  old 
ways  faithfully;  and  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
thi^  couk)  do  better.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has 
not  been  any  deterioration:  all  the  skill  of  former  days 
b  still  active.  The  contrary  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed  by  foreign 
critics,  but  no  one  really  familiar  with  modem  productions  can 
entertain  such  a  view.  Lacquer-making,  however,  being  essentially 
an  art  and  not  a  mere  handicraft,  has  its  eras  of  great  masters  and 
its  seasons  of  inferior  execution.  Menofthecalibreof  K<>yetsuKOrin, 
iQtsudb  Kajikawa  and  Mitsutoshi  most  be  rare  in  any  age,  and  the 
epoch  when  they  flourished  is  Justly  remembered  with  enthusiasm. 
But  the  Meiji  era  has  had  its  Zcshin,  and  it  had  in  1909  Shirayama 
Fokumatsu.  Kawanabe  ItchO.  O^fiwa  Sb6min,  Uematsu  HOmin, 
Shibayama  Sdichi.  Morishita  Montiachi  and  other  lesser  experts,  all 
masters  in  designing  and  execution.  Zeshin.  shortly  before  he  died, 
indicated  Shirayama  Fukumatsu  as  the  man  upon  whom  his  mantle 
should  descend,  and  that  the  judgment  of  this  really  great  craftsman 
was  correct  cannot  be  denico  by  any  one  who  has  seen  the  works 
of  Shirayama.  He  exceb  in  his  representatkms  of  bndacapes  and 
waterscapes,  and  ha»  succeeded  m  transferrina  to  gokl-lacquer 
panels  tender  and  delicate  pictures  of  nature's  softest  moods— pic- 
tures that  show  balance,  richness,  harmony  and  a  fine  sense  of 
decorative  proportion.  Kawranabe  ItchO  is  celebrated  for  his 
representations  of  flowers  and  foliage,  and  Morishita  Morihachi 
and  Asai)o  Saburo  (of  Kaga)  are  admirable  in  all  styles,  but  especially, 
perhaps,  in  the  charmiiu  variety  called  togi-daski  (ground  down), 
which  is  pre-eminent  for  its  satin-like  texture  and  for  the  atmosphere 
of  dreamy  softness  that  pervades  the  decoration.  The  togi-dashi 
design,  when  finely  executed,  seems  to  haw  suspended  in  the  velvety 
lacquer  or  to  float  under  its  silky  surface.  The  magnificeat  sheen  and 
richness  of  the  pure  kin-maku  (gold  lacquer)  are  wanting,  but  in 
their  place  we  have  inimitable  tenderness  and  delicacy. 

The  only  branch  of  the  lacquef<Br*a  aft  thai  can  ba  said  to  have 
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shown  any  marked  deva^opiBent  in  the  Meiji  era  is  that  ta  wbk:h 
parts  of  the  decorative  scheme  consist  of  objects  in  gold,  silver, 
shakudo,  shibuichi.  iron,  or,  above  all.  ivory  or  mother- 
of  pearl.  It  miaht  indeed  be  inferred,  from  some  i>f  „___ 
the  essays  published  in  Europe  on  the  subject  of  Japan's     ^^I^ 
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of  pearl.     It   miaht   indeed  be  inferred,  from  some  i>f     SZa^ 
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mother-of'peari  holds  a  pbce  of  paramount  importance.    Such 


omaroentaf  arts,   that  this  application  of   ivory  and 


is  not  the  case.  Cabinets,  fire-screens,  plaques  and  boxes  re^len- 
dent  with  gold  lacquer  grounds  carrying  elaborate  and  profuse 
decoration  oi  ivory  and  mother-of-peari  ^  are  not  objects  that  af^^eal 
to  Japanese  t^e.  They  belong  essentially  to  the  cataloaue  of 
articles  called  into  existence  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  ^reign 
market,  being,  in  fact,  an  attempt  to  adapt  the  lacquerer's  art  to 
decorative  furniture  for  European  houses.  On  the  whole  it  is  a 
successful  attempt.  The  plumaee  of  gorgeously-hued  birds,  the 
blossoms  of  flowers  (espcoally  the  hydrangea),  the  folds  of  thick 
brocade,  microscopic  diapers  and  arabesques,  are  built  up  with  tiny 
fragments  of  iridescent  shell,  in  combination  with  silver-foil,  cold- 
lacquer  and  cohMired  bone,  the  whole  producing  a  rich  and  sparkfing 
effect.  In  fine  specimens  the  workmanship  b  extraordinarily 
minute,  and  every  fragment  of  metal,  shell,  ivory  or  bone,  used  to 
construct  the  decorative  scheme,  is  imbedded  nrmly  in  its  place. 
But  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  work  of  building  is  done  by  means  of 
paste  and  glue  only,  so  that  the  result  lacks  durability.  The  employ- 
ment c(  mother^pearl  to  wnaraent  lacquer  grounds  dates  from  a 
period  as  remote  as  the  8tb  century,  but  its  use  as  a  material  for 
constructing  decorative  designs  began  in  the  17th  century,  and  was 
due  to  an  expert  called  Shibayama.  whose  descendant,  bnibayama 
Sdichi,  has  in  recent  years  been  associated  with  the  same  work  in 
T6ky<V. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Japanese  lacquer  there  are  three  processes. 
The  first  is  the  extraction  and  preparation  of  the  lac:  the  second, 
its  application;  and  the  third,  the  decoration  of  the  ab-^i-,-- 
lacquered  surface.  The  lac.  when  taken  from  an  iociskNi  "■*•■■•* 
in  the  trunk  of  the  Rhus  vemieifera  (unuhi-Ho-ki),  contains  approx^* 
mately  70%  of  lac  acid.  4%  of  gum  arabic,  a%  of  albumen,  and 
24  %  of  water.  It  is  strained,  deprived  of  its  moisture,  and  receives 
an  admixture  of  gamboge,  cinnabar,  acetous  protoxide  or  some 
other  colouring  matter.  The  object  to  be  lacquered,  which  is 
generally  made  of  thin  white  pine,  is  subjected  to  stngulariy  thorough 
and  painstaking  treatment,  one  of  the  processes  being  to  cover  it 
with  a  layer  of  Japanese  paper  or  thin  hempen  cloth,  which  is  fixed 
by  means  of  a  pulp  of  rice-paste  and  bcquer.  In  this  way  the  danger 
of  warping  u  averted,  ana  exudations  from  the  wooden  suHface  are 
prevented  from  reaching  the  overlaid  coats  of  lacquer.  Numerous 
operations  of  luting,  sizing,  lacquering,  polishing,  drying,  rubbing 
down,  and  so  on.  are  performed  by  the  nurimono'shi,  until,  after 
many  days'  treatment,  the  object  emerges  with  a  smooth,  lustre- 
like dark-grey  or  coloured  suriace.  and  is  ready  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  makte-skt,  or  decorator.  The  btter  is  an  artist;  those  who 
have  performed  the  preliminary  operations  are  merely  skilled  arti- 
sans. The  makie-dii  may  be  said  to  paint  a  picture  on  the  suriace 
of  the  already  lacouercd  object.  He  takes  for  subject  a  landscape, 
a  seascape,  a  battle-scene,  flowers,  foliage,  birds,  fishes,  insects — in 
short,  anything.  This  he  sketches  in  outline  with  a  paste  of  white 
lead,  and  then,  having  filled  in  the  details  with  gold  and  cok>urs,  he 
superposes  a  coat  of  translacid  lacquer,  which  is  finally  subjected 
to  careful  polishing.  If  parts  of  the  design  are  to  be  in  rdiel,  they 
are  built  up  with  a  putty  of  bbck  hcquer.  white  lead,  camphor  and 
lamp-black.  In  all  fine  lacquers  gold  predominates  so  largely  that 
the  genensl  impression  conveyed  by  the  object  is  one  of  glow  and 
richness.    It  is  also  an  invi<Mable  rule  that  every  part  must  show 


beautiful  and  highly  finished  work,  whether  it  be  an  exfemal  or  an 
internal  part.  The  makie-^i  ranks  almost  as  high  as  the  pictorial 
artist  in  Japanese  esteem.    He  frequently  signs  his  works,  and  a 


great  number  of  names  have  been  thus  handed  down  during  the 
past  two  centuries. 

Cloisonni  Enamd. — Qoisonn6  enamel  is  essentially  of  modem 
devek>pment  in  Japan.  The  process  was  kiwwn  at  an  eariy 
period,  and  was  empk>yed  for  the  purpose  of  subsidiary 
decoration  from  the  close  of  the  i6th  century,  but  not  ontB  the 
19th  century  did  Japanese  experts  begin  to  manufacture 
the  objecta  known  in  Europe  as  "enamels;"  that  is  to  say, 
vases,  pla(|ues,  censeis,  bowls,  and  so  forth,  having  their  surface 
covered  with  vitrified  pastes  applied  either  in  the  champUoi  or  the 
doUotuU  style.  It  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  this  fact,  because 
it  has  been  stated  with  apparent  authority  that  numerous  speci- 
mens which  bc^an  to  be  exported  from  1865  were  the  outcome 
of  industry  commencing  in  the  16th  century  and  reaching  its 
point  of  culmination  at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th.  There  is 
Dot  the  slenderest  ground  for  such  a  theory.  The  work  began  in 
1838,  and  Kaji  Tsunekidn  of  Owari  was  its  originator.  During 
20  3^ears  previously  to  the  reopening  of  the  country  in  185S. 

•Obtained  from  the  shettof  the  HaMcKf.        -^ 
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doisonn^  enamelling  was  practised  in  the  manner  now  understood 
by  the  term;  when  foreign  merchants  began  to  settle  in  Yoko- 
hama, several  experts  were  working  skilfully  in  Owari  after  the 
methods  of  Kaji  Tsunekichi  Up  to  thai  time  there  had  been 
little  demand  for  enamels  of  hrge  dimensions,  but  when  the 
foreign  market  called  for  vases,  censers,  plaques  and  such  things, 
no  difTicnliy  was  found  in  supplying  them.  Thus,  about  the 
year  1865,  there  commenced  an  export  of  enamels  which  had  no 
prototypes  in  japan,  being  destined  frankly  for  European  and 
American  collectors.  From  a  technical  point  of  view  these 
specimens  had  much  to  recommend  them.  The  base,  usually  of 
copper,  was  as  thin  as  cardboard,  the  doisons,  exceedingly  fine 
and  delicate,  were  laid  on  with  care  and  accuracy;  the  colours 
were  even,  and  the  designs  showed  artistic  judgment.  Two 
faults,  however,  marred  the  work — first,  the  shapes  were  clumsy 
and  unpleasing,  being  copied  from  bronzes  whose  solidity 
jtislified  forms  unsuited  to  thin  enamelled  vessels,  secondly, 
the  colours,  sombre  and  somewhat  impure,  lacked  the  glow  and 
mellowness  that  give  decorative  superiority  to  the  technically 
inferior  Chinese  enameb  of  the  later  Ming  and  eariy  Tsing  eras 
Very  soon,  however,  the  artisans  of  Nagoya  (Owari),  Yokohama 
and  T6ky6— where  the  art  had  been  taken  up— found  that 
faithful  and  fine  workmanship  did  not  pay.  The  foreign  mer- 
chant desired  many  and  cheap  specimens  for  export,  rather  than 
few  and  costly.  There  followed  then  a  period  of  gradual  decline, 
and  the  enamels  exported  to  Europe  showed  so  much  inferiority 
that  they  were  supposed  to  be  the  products  of  a  Midvly  different 
era  and  of  dilTerent  makers.  The  industry  was  threatened  with 
extinction,  and  would  certainly  have  dwindled  to  insignificant 
dimensions  had  not  a  few  earnest  artists,  working  in  the  face  of 
many  difTiculties  and  discouragements,  succeeded  in  striking  out 
new  lines  and  establishing  new  standards  for  excellence. 

Three  dcariy  differentiated  schools  now  (1875)  came  *"<<>  existence. 
One.  headed  by  Namikawa  Va^uyuki  of  Ki5iu.  took  fur  its  objcrts 
f^^^  the  utmost  delicacy  and  perfection  of  technique,  rich- 

Jeftotifc-  "^^  ^  decoration,  purity  of  design  and  harmony  of 
colour.  The  thin  dumuly-shaped  vases  of  the  Kaji 
school,  with  their  uniformly  distributed  decoration  of  diapers, 
acrolls  and  arabesques  in  comparatively  dull  colours,  ceased  alto- 
gether to  be  produced,  their  place  being  taken  bv  graceful  specimens, 
technically  flawless,  and  carr>'ing  designs  not  only  free  from  stilTncss 
but  also  executed  in  colours  at  once  nch  and  soft.  This  school  may 
be  subdivided.  KiOto  representing  one  branch.  Naeoya.  T6ky6  and 
Yokohama  the  other.  In  the  products  of  the  Kidto  branch  the 
decoration  generallv  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  piece;  in  the 
products  of  the  other  branch  the  artist  aimed  rather  at  pictorial 
effect,  placing  the  design  in  a  monochromatic  field  of  low  tone.  It 
is  plain  that  such  a  mtrihod  as  the  latter  implies  great  command  of 
coloured  pastes,  and.  indeed,  no  feature  of  the  manufacture  is  more 
conspicuous  than  the  progress  made  during  the  period  1880-1900 
in  compounding  and  tiring  vitriftable  enamels.  Many  excellent 
examples  of  doisonnd  enamel  have  been  produced  by  each  branch 
of  this  school.  There  has  been  nothing  like  them  in  any  other 
country,  and  thev  stand  at  an  immeasurable  distance  above  the 
works  of  the  earfv  Owari  school  represented  by  Kaji  Tsunekichi 
and  his  pupils  and  colleagues. 

The  second  of  the  modern  schools  is  headed  by  Namikawa  Sosuke 
of  T5ky6.  It  isan  easily  traced  outgrowth  of  the  second  branch  of  the 
y  first  school  just  described,  for  one  can  readily  under- 
stand that  from  placing  the  decorative  design  in  a 
monochromatic  field  of  low  tone,  which  is  essentially 
a  pictorial  method,  devdopmcnt  wouk)  proceed  in  the  dircaion 
of  concealing  the  mechanics  <rf  the  art  in  order  to  enhance  the 
pictorial  effect.  Thus  arose  the  80<alled  "  doisonless  enamels  " 
(musenjippg).  They  are  not  always  without  doisons.  The  design 
IS  feneraliy  framed  at  the  outset  with  a  ribbon  of  thin  metal 
precisely  after  the  manner  of  ordinary  doisonnd  ware.  But  as 
the  work  proceeds  the  doisons  are  hidden — unless  thdr  presence 
IS  necessary  to  |[ive  emphasis  to  the  design— and  the  final  result  is 
a  ^ture  in  vitnfied  enamels. 

TThe  characteristic  productions  of  the  third  among  the  modem 
•dmob  are  monochromatic  and  translucid  enamels.  All  students 
jfanAcftm.  ^f  *1'^  ceramic  art  know  that  the  monochrome  porce- 
™J~^  lains  of  China  owe  their  beauty  to  the  fact  that  the 
f^,  1^  colour  is  in  the  glaze,  not  under  it.  The  ceramist 
finds  no  difficulty  in  ai^plying  a  oniform  coat  of  pig- 
ment to  porcelain  biscuit,  anid  covering  the  whole  with  a  diaphanous 
pate.  The  colour  b  fixed  and  the  glaxe  set  by  secondary  firing  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  that  necessary  for  hardening  the  pdle. 
Such  porcelains,  however,  lack  the  velvet-like  softness  j.nd  depth  of 
tone  so  justly  pciMd  in  the  genuine  monochrome^  wheiv  the  glaae 
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itseV  contains  the  ooleuring  mrtter.  pile  and  glaxe  being  fired 
simultaneously  at  the  same  huh  temperature.  It  is  apparent  that 
a  vitrified  enamel  may  be  mad«  to  perform,  in  part  at  any  rate,  the 
function  of  a  porcelain  glaze.  Acting  upon  that  theory,  the  experts 
of  Tdky6  ana  Nagoya  have  produced  many  very  beautiful  speci- 
mens oif  monochrome  enamef— >^oUow  (canary  or  straw),  rose  in 
Barry,  liquid-dawn.  red.  aubergine  purple,  green  (grass  or  leaf), 
dove-grey  and  bpis  lazuli  blue.  The  pieces  do  not  Quite  reach  the 
levd  of  Chinese  monochrome  porcelains,  but  their  inferiority  is  not 
marked.  The  anisi's  great  difficulty  is  to  hide  the  metal  base 
completely.  A  monochrome  loses  much  of  its  attractiveness  when 
the  colour  merges  into  a  metal  rim.  or  when  the  interior  of  a  vase 
IS  covered  with  crude  unpolished  paste.  But  to  spread  and  fix  the 
enamel  so  that  neither  at  the  rim  nor  in  the  intenor  shall  there  be 
any  break  of  coniintiiiy.  or  any  indication  that  the  base  is  copper, 
not  porcelain,  demands  quite  exceptional  sldU. 

Tfic  translucid  enamels  of  the  modem  school  are  generally 
a$s<K:iated  with  decorative  bases.  In  other  words,  a  suitatMe  design 
is  chiselled  in  the  metal  base  so  as  to  tie  visible  through 
the  diaphanous  enamd.  Very  benutif ul  efiecis  of  broken 
and  soitened  lights,  combined  with  depth  and  delicacy  of 
colour,  are  thus  obtained.  But  the  decorative  designs  which  lend 
them<ielves  to  such  a  purpose  are  not  numerous.  A  gold  base  deeply 
chiselled  in  wave-diaper  and  overrun  with  a  paste  of  aut>ergine 
purple  is  the  most  plca^ing.  A  still  higher  achievement  is  to  apply 
to  the  chiselled  base  designs  executed  in  coloured  enamels,  finally 
covering  the  whole  with  translucid  paste.  Admirable  results  are 
thus  produced:  as  when,  through  a  medium  of  cerulean  blue,  bright 
goIdli»h  and  blue-backed  carp  appear  swimmins  in  silvery  waves, 
or  brilliantly  plumaced  birds  seem  to  soar  among  fleecy  cknids.  The 
artists  of  this  school  show  also  much  skill  in  using  enamels  for  the 
purposes  of  subordinate  decoration — suspending  enamdled  buitep- 
flies.  birds  or  floral  sprays,  among  the  reticulations  of  a  silver 
vase  chiselled  d  jour;  or  filling  with  translucid  enamels  parts  of  a 
decorative  scheme  sculptured  in  iron,  silver,  gold  or  shakudo. 

V.—ECONOMIC  CONOinONS 

Comnninuatiens.—From  the  conditions  actually  existing  in 
the  8lh  a*ntury  after  the  Christian  era  the  first  compilers  ci 
Japanese  history  inferred  the  conditions  which  might  pM*aa# 
have  existed  in  the  7ih  century  before  that  era.  One  Pamta^ 
of  their  inferences  was  that,  in  the  early  days,  com-  ^r(r 
munication  was  by  water  only,  and  thai  not  until  '*■•■• 
549  B.C.  did  the  most  populotis  region  of  the  empire — the 
west  coast — come  into  possession  of  public  roads.  Six  hundred 
years  later,  the  local  satraps  are  represented  as  having  recdved 
instructions  to  build  regular  highways,  and  in  the  3rd  century 
the  massing  of  troops  for  an  over-sea  expedition  invested 
roads  with  new  value.  Nothing  is  yet  heard,  however,  about 
posts.  These  evidences  of  civilization  did  not  make  their 
appearance  umil  the  first  great  era  of  Japanese  reform,  the 
Taika  period  (645-650),  when  stations  were  established  along 
the  principal  highways,  provision  was  made  of  post-horses, 
and  a  system  of  bells  and  checks  was  devised  for  distingtiishing 
ofTidal  carriers.  In  those  days  ordinary  travellers  were  required 
to  carry  passports,  nor  had  they  any  share  in  the  benefits  of 
the  official  organization,  which  was  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  minister  of  war.  Great  difllicuUies  attended  the  movements 
of  private  persons.  Even  the  task  of  transmitting  to  the 
central  government  provincial  taxes  paid  in  kind  had  to  be  dis- 
charged by  specially  organized  parties,  and  this  journey  from  the 
nortb-eastero  districts  to  the  capital  generally  ocxupied  three 
months.  At  the  close  of  the  7th  century  the  emperor  Mommu  is 
said  to  have  enacted  a  law  that  wealthy  persons  living  near  the 
highways  must  supply  rice  to  travellers,  and  in  745  an  empress 
(Koken)  directed  that  a  stock  of  medical  necessaries  must  be 
kept  at  the  postal  stations^  Among  the  benevolent  acts  attri- 
buted to  renowned  Buddhist  priests  posterity  spedallyreniembefi 
their  efforts  to  encourage  the  building  of  roads  and  bridges.  The 
great  emperor  Kwammu  (782-806)  was  constrained  to  devote 
a  space  of  five  years  to  the  reorganisation  of  the  whole  system  ol 
post-stations.  Owing  to  the  anarchy  which  prevafled  daring 
the  loth,  nth  and  12th  centuries,  facilities  of  communication 
disappeared  almost  entirdy,  even  for  men  of  rank  a  long  journey 
involved  danger  of  starvation  or  fatal  expostire,  snd  the  pains 
and  perils  of  travd  became  a  household  word  among  the  people. 

Yoritomo,  the  founder  of  feudalism  at  the  close  of  the  12th  century, 
waa  IDO  gnat  s  statesman  %q  undarestimste  the  value  of  roads  and 
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poat^  The  highway  between  hi»  atrongliold,  Kajaaknn,  and  the 
imperial  dty,  KiStOt  begae  in  hk  time  to  develop  (eatarea  which 
ttlcunately  entitled  it  to  be  called  one  of  the  finest  roads  in  the  world. 
But  after  Yoritorao's  death  the  land  became  once  more  an  armed 
camp,  in  which  the  rival  barons  discouraged  travel  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  own  domains.  Not  until  the  Tokogawa  family 
cbtaincd  military  control  of  the  whole  empire  (1603).  and,  fixing  its 
capital  at  Yedo.  required  the  feudal  chicfa  to  reude  these  everv 
aecond  year,  did  the  problem  of  roads  and  post-«tatiooa  force  itself 
once  more  on  ofiicial  attention.  Regulations  were  now  strictly 
enforced,  fixing  the  number  of  horses  and  carriers  available  at  each 
station,  the  loads  to  be  carried  by  them  and  their  charges,  as  well  as 
the  transport  services  that  each  feudal  chief  was  entithed  to  demand 
and  the  fees  he  had  to  pay  in  return.  Tolerable  bostelrics  now  came 
into  existence,  but  they  furnished  only  shelter,  fuel  and  the  coarKst 
kind  of  food.  By  degrees,  however,  the  progresses  of  the  feudal 
chiefs  to  and  from  Ycofo.  which  at  first  were  simple  and  economical, 
developed  features  of  competitive  magnificence,  and  the  importance 
of  good  roads  and  suitable  accommodatkm  received  increased 
attention.    This  found  ei^yrcssion  in  practice  in  1663.    A  system 

more  elaborate  thananvThip.^ -,^.-nt  v-    --^      *  iii,,,i-.'  ■•■1  "■^■dcr 

the  name  of  "  flying  tr,,,.  y.,,,i.  '  j,,.,^^  L,,,-^.^  ..■.  •.>..^.,>^.,\.  ^•i-i^tniedi 
The  first  class  were  In  the  direct  employment  ol  the  AhocuEiate. 
They  carried  official  mc-i-iiflgca  between  VeUo  and  0«aka — 3  ciiuance 
of  348  miles— in  four  djyic  b^  meina  of  a  well  crr^nlfed  dy^iem  of 
relays.  The  second  claia  maini^lned  comma nica Man*  betiA'ccn  the 
fiefs  and  the  Tolcugawa  court  oa  welt  at  their  aum  f  jmilic^  m  Vt-do, 
for  in  the  alternate  vcara  of  a  feudatory ':»  campuLMury  fv^dence  in 
that  city  ha  family  naJ  loiivc  iherc.  The  ihjrd  cla**  wi?re  mjin* 
tained  by  a  syndicate  oi  tj,  jUL^a-hantj  st  a  jmvatc  triti-rfiri^'^  for 
transmitting  letters  betu-ccn  iht  ihrce  pfcat  cMm  ol  ICiJitrj,  D^xka 
and  Yedo  and  intcrveni  t^g  [^l.iccs.  T  hii  sytwiktA  1  o  d  id  not  undertake 
to  deliver  a  letter  direct  la  an  addre-uc&  The  method  pinued 
was  to  enxMe  letters  and  pircvk  at  lixed  i^ccs  in  the  vkimty  of 
the^  destination,  leaving  the  adiifessL-u  to  discavtr  far  them-^lvcs 
that  such  things  had  arrived.  Im[jerrect  ^i  iliu  system  wa.^.  it 
ceprcscntcd  a  great  advance  ffom  the  c&nditiona  In  mt^lit-val 
tiroes. 

The  nation  docs  not  seem  to  have  appreciated  the  deficiencies  of 
the  syndicate's  service,  supplemented  as  it  was  by  a  nctworic  of 
waterways  which  greatly  increased  the  facilities  for  transport. 
After  the  cessation  of  dvil  wars  under  the  sway  of  the  Toku^awa,  the 
building  and  improvement  of  roads  went  on  steadily.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say.  Indeed,  that  when  Japan  opened  her  doors  to  foreigners 
in  the  middle  of  the  19th  centur^r*  she  possessed  a  system  of  roads 
some  of  which  bore  striking  testimony  to  her  medieval  greatness. 
_,.  The  most  remarlable  was  the  TOkaido  (caMern-sca  way)^ 

•r?  ,^  so  called  because  it  ran  eastward  along  the  coast  from 
*'""*  Kidto.  This  great  highway,  345  m.  long,  connected  Osaka 
and  Kidto  with  Yodo.  The  date  of  its  construction  is  not  recorded, 
but  it  certainly  underwent  signal  improvement  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries,  and  during  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  Tokugawasway 
In  Yedo.  A  wide,  well-made  and  well-kept  avenue,  it  was  lined 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  length  by  giant  pine-trees,  render- 
ing it  the  most  picturesque  highway  in  the  worid.  lycyasu,  the 
founder  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty  of  shSguns,  directed  that  hn 
body  should  be  interred  at  NikkG,  a  place  of  exceptional  beauty, 
consecrated  eight  hundred  years  previously.  Thb  meant  an  cxten* 
sion  of  the  TdkaidS  (nnder  a  different  name)  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
northward,  for  the  magnificent  shrines  erected  then  at  NikkG  and 
the  periodical  ceremonies  thenceforth  performed  there  demanded  a 
correspondingly  fine  avenue  of  approach.  The  original  TOkaidd 
was  taken  for  model,  and  Yedo  and  NikkO  were  joined  by  a  highway 
flanked  by  rows  of  cryptomcria.  Second  only  to  the  TdkaidO  is 
_.  the  Nakasendd  (mid-mountain  road),  which  also  was 

21  -.constructed  to  join  Kiftto  with  Yedo,  but  follows  an 
'*■***•■*  inland  course  through  the  provinces  of  Yamashiro, 
Omi,  Mine.  Shinshfi,  Kdtsuke  and  Musashi.  Its  length  is  340  m., 
and  though  not  flanked  by  trees  or  possessing  so  good  a  bed  as  the 
Tdkaidd,  it  is  nevertheless  a  sufficiently  remarkable,  highway.  A 
_.jL  third  road,  the  OshOkaidS  runs  northward  from  Yedo 

A  AfiA^Mx.  ^"^^  T5ky5)  to  Aomori  on  the  extreme  north  of  the 
ottBMMUS,  jjj^jjj  island,  a  distance  of  443  ra.,  and  several  lesser 
fiighways  give  access  to  other  regions. 

'  The  question  of  road  superintendence  received  early  attention 
trom  the  government  of  the  restoration.  At  a  general  assembly 
of  local  prefects  held  at  TdkyS  in  June  1875  it  was 
dedded  to  classify  the  dlffcreiit  roads  throughout  the 
>  empire,  and  to  determine  the  several  souixres  from 
which  the  sams  necessary  for  their  maintenance  and 
repair  should  be  drawn.  After  several  days'  discussion  all  roads 
were  eventually  ranged  under  one  or  other  of  the  following 
lleads^- 

I,  National  roads,  consisting  of— 

Class  I.  Roads  leading  from  TdkyS  to  the  ranous  treaty 
porta. 
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Qaasa.  Roads  leading  from  TSkyS  to  the  ancestral  shcinca 
in  the  province  of  IsC,  and  also  to  the  cities  or  to 
military  stations. 
Class  3.  Roads  leading  from  T«ky6  to  the  prefcctura!  offices, 
and  those  forming  the  lines  of  connexion  between 
cities  and  military  stations, 
n.  Prcfectural  roads,  consisting  of — 

Class  I.  Roads  connecting  different  prefectures,  or  leading 

from  military  stations  to  their  outposts. 
Class  3.  Roads  connecting  the  head  offices  of  cities  and 

prefectures  with  their  branch  offices. 
Class  3.  Roads  connecting  noted  localities  with  the  chief 
town  of  such  neighbourhoods,  or  leading  to  seaports 
convenient  of  access.  * 
III.  Village  roads,  consisting  of — 

Class    I,  Roads   passing   through   seveial   localities   in 
succession,  or  merely  leading  from  one  locality  to 
another. 
Class  2.  Roads  specially  instructed  for  the  convenience 
of   irrigation,   pasturage,   mines,  -factories,   Ac,   in 
accordance  with  nieasurcsi  determined  by  the  people 
of  the  locality. 
Class  3.   Roads  constructed  for  the  benefit  of  Shintd 
shrines,  Buddhist  temples,  or  to  facilitate  the  culti- 
vatioa  of  rice-fields  and  arable  land. 
Of  the  above  thwe  headings,  it  was  dedded  that  all  national 
roads  should  be  maintained  at  the  national  expense,  the  regu- 
lations for  their  up-keep  being  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  prefec- 
tures along  the  h'ne  of  route,  and  the  cost  incurred  being  paid 
from  the  Imperial  treasury.    Prcfectural  roads  are  maintained 
by  a  Joint  contribution  from  the  government  and  from  the  par* 
ticular  prefecture,  each  paying  one-half  of  the  sum  needed. 
Village  roads,  being  for  the  convenience  of  local  districts  alone, 
arc  maintained  at  the  expense  of  such  districts  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  corresponding  prefecture.    The  width   of 
national  roads  was  determined  at  43  ft.  for  class  i,  36  fL  for  class 
2,  and  30  ft.  for  class  3;  the  prefcctural  roads  were  to  be  from 
24  to  30  ft.,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  village  roads  were  optional, 
according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

The  vehicles  chiefly  employed  inante-Meijrdayswere  ox-carriages. 
norimonot  kago  and  carts  drawn  by  hand.  Ox-carriages  were  used 
only  by  people  of  the  highest  rank.  They  were  often  v«Afcfe«. 
constructed  of  rich  lacquer;  the  curtains  suspended  in  **"°^^ 
front  were  of  the  finest  bamboo  workmanship,  with  thick  cordsand 
tassels  of  plaited  silk,  and  the  draught  animal,  an  ox  of  handsome 
proportions,  was  brilliantly  caparisoned.  The  care  and  expense 
lavished  uponthesehighly  ornate  structures  would  have  been  deemed 
extravagant  even  in  medieval  Europe.  They  have  passed  entirely 
oat  of  use,  and  are  now  to  be  seen  in  museums  only,  but  the  type 
still  exists  in  China.  The  norimono  resembled  a  miniature  house 
slung  by  its  roof-ridge  from  a  massive  pole  which  projected  at  either 
end  sumciently  to  admit  the  shoulders  of  a  carrier.  It,  too,  was 
frequently  of  very  ornamental  iiature  and  served  to  carry  aristocrats 
or  officials  of  high  positran.  The  kago  was  the  humblest  of  all 
conveyances  recognized  as  usable  by  ttie  upper  classes.  It  was  an 
open  palanquin,  V-shaped  in  cross  section,  slung  from  a  pole  which 
rested  on  the  shoulders  of  two  bearers.  Extraordinary  skill  and 
endurance  were  shown  by  the  men  who  carried  the  norimono  and 
the  kago,  but  none  the  less  these  vehicfes  were  both  profoundly  un- 
comfortable. They  have  now  been  relegated  to  the  warehouses  of 
undertakers,  where  they  serve  as  bearers  for  folks  too  poor  to  employ 
catafalques,  their  place  on  the  roads  and  in  the  streets  having  been 
completely  taken  by  the  jmrtkisha,  a  two^whecled  _.-^ 
vehicle  pulled  by  one  or  two  men  who  think'  nothing  J^t*-,  ^^ 
of  running  20  m.  at  the  rate  of  6  m.  an  hour.  The  '«""■"■•• 
jinrikiiha  was  devised  by  a  Japanese  in  1870,  and  since  then  it  has 
come  into  use  throughout  tJie  whole  of  Asia  eastward  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Luggage,  ofcourBC,  could  not  be  carried  by  norimono  or 
kago.  It  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  packmen,  packhorses 
or  oaggagc-carts  drawn  by  men  or  horses.  All  these  still  exist  and 
arc  as  useful  as  ever  within  certain  limits.  In  the  cities  and  towns 
horses  used  as  beasts  of  burden  are  now  shod  with  iron,  but  in  rural 
or  mountainous  districts  fetraw  shoes  are  substituted,  a  device  which 
enables  the  animals  to  traverse  rocky  or  precipitous  roads  ^-ith 
safety. 

Railways. — ^It  is  easy  to  understand  that  an  enterprise  like 
railway  construction,  requiring  a  great  outlay  of  capital  with 
returns  lon^  delayed,  did  not  at  first  commend  itself  to  the  Jap< 
ancse,  who  were  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  co-operation  as  a 
factor  of  business  organization.  Moreover,  long  habituated  to 
snail-like  modes  of  travel,  the  people  did  not  rapidly  appreciate 
the  celerity  of  the  locomotive.  Neither  the  ox-cart,  the  norimono, 
nor  the  ka^  CQvered  a.daiJly  distance  of  over  20  in.  on  the«verage» 
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and  the  packhone  was  even  slower.  Amid  such  conditions  the 
idea  of  railways  would  have  been  slow  to  germinate  had  not  a 
catastrophe  furnished  some  impetus.  In  1869  a  rice-famine 
occurred  in  the  southern  island,  KiOshiO,  and  while  the  cereal 
was  procurable  abundantly  in  the  northern  provinces,  people  in 
the  south  perished  of  hunger  owing  to  lack  of  transport  facilities. 
Sir  Harry  Parkes,  British  representative  in  T6kyd,  seized  this 
occasion  to  urge  the  construction  of  railways.  Ito  and  Okuma, 
then  influential  members  of  the  government,  at  once  recognized 
the  wisdom  of  his  advice.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a  loan 
of  a  million  sterling  in  London  on  the  security  of  the  customs 
revenue,  and  English  engineers  were  engaged  to  lay  a  line 
between  T6kyO  and  Yokohama  (18  m.).  Vehement  voices  of 
opposition  were  at  once  raised  in  private  and  official  circles  alike, 
all  persons  engaged  in  transport  business  imagined  themselves 
threatened  with  ruin,  and  conservative  patriots  detected  loss  of 
national  independence  in  a  foreign  loan.  So  fierce  was  the  an- 
tagonism that  the  military  authorities  refused  to  permit  opera- 
tions of  survey  in  the  southern  suburb  of  TOkyd,  and  the  road 
had  to  be  laid  on  an  embankment  constructed  in  the  sea.  Ito 
and  Okuma,  however,  never  flinched,  and  they  were  ably  sup- 
ported by  Marquis  M.  Inouye  and  M.  Maycjima.  The  latter 
published,  in  1S70,  the  first  Japanese  work  on  railways,  advoca- 
ting the  building  of  lines  from  T5kyd  to  Kidto  and  Osaka,  the 
former,  appointed  superintendent  of  the  lines,  held  that  post  for 
30  years,  and  is  justly  spoken  oL  as  "  the  father  of  Japanese 
railways." 

Seplcmbrr  1 871  taw  the  first  oHicUl  Opcninff  ot  a.  mi  I  way  [ihc 
TdkyCd'Vci'koJiuma  line}  in  JapAEi,  ihc?  ccrcFnonyljttnig  ptrlurnM'il  by 

oppot&JtiDii.  Eight  yc^ri  fruoi  th(r  time  oi  lu<rmnc  ihr  fir^l  yx3  -4W 
71  m.  of  road o|>cn  i©  trafljc,  the  northern  skxi lOn  bcinu  ( hai  bet w -Tn 
TQky&  and  Vokohdnu,  and  the  suuihcrn  [kst  bErtwit'-n  Ku'no  ind 
Kobe.  A  period  ot  interruption  mow  criM^cd,  owing  tt^  donK'^iic 
Croubl-Fs  and  foreign  compticJitiun5>,  And  when,  tn  iHjA,  the  g^^irrn* 
fnent  iL-at  able  to  devote  attention  once  agjtn  to  rjitiwjfy  probli  ins. 
it  round  Lb«  treiuury  empty.  Then  fc^r  the  firvt  time  a  puUlic  works 
kiAn  Wis  ^lodted  In  the  home  market*  and  about  £j(w,£hw  oE  ihc 
total  ihu$  obtain^  pouod  into  the  hands  at  ihit  raih^ay  bunau, 
fiihEch  at  oiKcr  underloti^k  the  building  of  a  road  from  Kioto  to  the 
■bore  of  Lake  B^v4,  a  work  mefOoraUc  a«  the  hm  tine  buM  in  J  jpon 
without  foreign  asbif^tancc^*  Dufine  aU  thi»  Ume  private  enter  prise 
hdd  remained  wKolty  inactive  ia  the  miitt^  of  mil  way »,  and  it 
becamca  matter  of  imporuince  to  roij«c  the  ptx^plc  from  thi^^pacbt  tic 
attitude^  Fo€  the  ofdin^ry  proce»$  of  or^aoi^ing  a  j«rint-«t<:ck 
company  Jind  r^rting  ^kari^^jifhUl  ihi*  nation  w^ls  nut  yri  prcpur'xl. 
Butt  iho^Ey  silwT  the  dbuhcion  of  leudatifm  thrnr  had  coine  inti>  ihe 
pots»$ioo  of  the  former  feudotorics  slate  loan-bondi  amounting 
toiome  li  mithon«$JerUng,  which  represented  I  he  s\im  Kt^ntcd  by 
the  ireastiry  in  cornmuution  of  the  revenues  forrncrly  accruing  to 
the««  foea  fjom  their  ftt^fi,  Already  events  had  «hown  that  J.he 
(eudatorks,  quite  d<^v«id  of  buiivte<st9  eKtierienccH  *<^v6  not  unUkely 
to  diiipOK  of  the*(C  bqndv  and  dcvoic  tho  proretfJ*  to  unwiind  inter- 
prlics.  Prince  [wakura.  one  of  the  leader*  of  ihc  Mtiji  statesmen, 
persuaded  the  rciida[4^ri€$  to  employ  a  part  of  the  bond^  as  capital 
f^r  fadway  cDn>trticiion,  and  thui  iht*  firtt  privati:  rail^ny  comp-iny 
wiii  formed  m  Japan  under  th«^  name  Niffpvn  UUit4&  iaoAo  Uii^an 
jaiilway  comfyinyK  the  insiMir^  j^uatantccinE  8%  on  the  paid  up 
coptui  for  a  period  of  15  years.  Socne  time  elapsed  hefoire  this 
(Kxamj^te  foynd  followeri,  but  ultimately  a  prosrammie  wasctahorHcd 
and  carried  out  having  for  Iti  ba>it  a  grand  trunk  line  e*t ending 
the  wh^ile  len^h  of  tlie  main  isUnd  from  Aomori  on  the  no^ili  to 
Shimono^kion  the  south,  a  divianiLe  of  1 153  m^^  an4  a  c onti 011,1  Cfcon 
of  the  name  line  throughOLit  the  leni^h  of  ihe  southern  ihbnd  of 
Kii]ifthiil,  from  Moji  on  the  north— i#hich  Itc*  on  the  oppo^iu-  MrJ^,  of 
the  strait  from  Shinriono^ki— tc  Kagoihima  on  th«  southKa  di^t^^nce 
of  i^ii  m^\  aft  wcU  sxh  a  line  from  Moji  to  NaRasikip  a  di*taiicc 
oi  i6||,  m.  Of  this  una  in  rwid  the  state  undertook  to  bmtil  ihe 
centraL  section  (j^fe  m,),  beEween  T5ky0  and  Kobe  fvb  Kiuto); 
the  Japtn  railway  company  undertook  the  portion  (457  m,)  narth- 
wiLrd  of  Tfikyfi  to  Aomori;  the  Sanyo  rallwuy  company  undertLiok 
the  portion  f:j20  m,>  fcuLhvanf  of  T&kyO  to  Shimonosclti;  and  the 
KiiI»hiO  railway  company  undericxik  the  linc&  in  RiuahiO.  The 
whole  liw  19  Bow  In  opcriitbn.  the  first  project  was  to  carry  the 
TOk>fi;KiJ>io  ftne  through  the  jnccfior  of  the  I'vltaniJ  w  a*  to  «ecare 
it  against  enierpriitcs  on  the  piirt  of  a  mArittme  enctfiy-  Such 
engineering  difTicullics  presented  tbemwlvc*.  however,  that  the 
eoait  route  was  akimately  chosen,  and  ihou|;h  the  tine  thfout^h  the 
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'  *  In  1877  there  were  uo  English  engineers,  drivers  and  foremen 
in  the  service  of  the  railway  bureau.  Three  years  later  only  three 
advisers  remained. 
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interior  «m  rabaequently  oonstmcted.  stiategical  eonsidecacSoaa 
were  not  allowed  completely  to  govern  its  direction. 

When  this  building  of  railways  began  in  Japan,  much  discusnoa 
was  taking  place  in  tngland  and  India  as  to  the  relative  advantages 
of  the  wide  and  narrow  gauges,  and  so  strongly  did  the  argun 
in  favour  of  the  btter  appeafto  the  EngUsh  advisers  of  the  Japs 


govtrmment  that  the  metre  gauge  was  chosen.  Some  fitful  efforts 
made  in  later  yean  to  change  the  system  proved  unsuccttsful.  The 
lines  are  single,  for  the  most  part ;  and  as  the  embankments,  the 
cuttings,  the  culverts  and  the  bridge-piers  have  not  been  constructed 
for  a  double  line,  any  change  now  would  be  very  costly.  The 
average  speed  of  passenger  trains  in  Japan  is  18  m.  an  hour,  the 
correspondmg  figure  over  the  motrc-^uge  roads  in  India  being 

16  m.,  and  tne  figure  for  English  parliamentary  trains  from  19  to 
28  m.  British  engineers  surveyed  the  routes  for  the  first  lines  and 
superintended  the  work  of  construction,  but  within  a  few  years  the 
Japanese  were  able  to  dispense  with  foreign  aid  ahogetfier.  both 
in  building  and  operating  their  railways.  They  also  construct 
carriages,  wagons  and  locomotives,  and  they  may  therefore  be 
said  to  have  become  entirely  independent  in  the  matter  of  railways, 
for  a  government  iron-foundry  at  Wakamatsu  in  KiOshiQ  is  able 
to  manufacture  steel  rails. 

The  total  length  of  lines  open  for  traffic  at  the  end  of  March  1906 
was  4746  m..  1470  m.  having  been  built  by  the  state  and  3276  by 
private  companies;  the  former  at  a  cost  01  16  millions  sterling  for 
construction  and  equipment,  and  the  btter  at  a  cost  of  25  millions. 
Thus  the  expenditure  by  the  state  averaged  £10.884  P^  "**^  "^ 
that  by  private  companies.  £7631.  This  difference  is  explained  by 
the  facts  that  the  state  lines  having  been  the  pioneers,  portions  of 
them  were  built  before  experience  had  indicated  cheap  methods; 
that  a  very  large  and  costly  foreign  staff  was  employed  on  these 
roads  in  tne  eariy  days,  whereas  no  such  item  appeared  in  the 
accounts  of  private  lines;  that  extensive  works  for  the  building  of 
locomotives  and  rolling  stock  are  connected  with  the  government's 
roads,  and  that  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  state  to  undertake  lines  ia 
districts  presenting  exceptional  engineering  difficulties,  such  dis» 
trtcts  being  naturally  avoided  by  private  companies.  The  gross 
earnings  oi  all  the  lines  during  the  fiscal  year  1905-1906  were  7  mil* 
lions  sterling,  approximately,  and  the  gross  expenses  (including  the 
payment  of  interest  on  loans  and  debentures)  were  under  3I  miUions, 
so  that  there  remained  a  net  profit  of  3!  mUlions,  being  at  the  rate 
of  a  little  over  8|  %  on  the  invested  capiul.  The  facts  that  the 
outbys  averaged  less  than  47%  of  the  gross  income,  and  that 
accidents  and  irrcgubritics  are  not  numerous,  prove  that  Japanese 
management  in  this  kind  of  enterprise  is  efficient. 

When  the  fiscal  year  1906-1907  opened,  the  number  of  private 
companies  was  no  less  than  36,  owning  and  operating  3276  m.  of 
railway.    To   say    that    this    represented   an   average  N^t^m^ 
of  91  m.  per  company  is  to  con«^  an  over-favourable  ^j^j^a/ 
idea,  for.  as  a  matter  of  fact,    1^  of  the  companies  pr§vMm 
averaged  less  than  24  m.     Anything  like  efficient  co-  KaUwva 
operation  was  impossible  in  such  circumstances,  and 
constant  compbints  were  heard  about  delays  in  transit  and  undue 
expense.    The  defects  of  divided  ownership  had  long  suggested  the 
expediency  of  nationalization,  but  not  until  1906  could  the  diet  be 
induced  to  give  its  consent.   On  March  %i  of  that  year,  a  railway 
nationalization  bw  was  promulgated.     It  enacted  that,  within  a 
period  of  10  years  from  1906  to  1915.  the  state  should  purchase  the 

17  principal  private  roads,  which  had  a  length  of  2812  m.,  and  whose 
cost  of  construction  and  eauipment  had  been  23k  millions  sterling. 
The  original  scheme  included  15  other  railways,  with  an  aggregate 
milca(;e  of  only  353  m. ;  but  th^  were  eliminated  as  beingunes  of 
local  interest  only.  The  actual  purchase  price  of  the  17  fines  was 
calcubted  at  f3  millions  sterling  (about  double  their  cost  price),  on  the 
following  basts:  (a)  An  amount  equal  to  ao  times  the  sum  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  cost  of  construction  at  the  date  of  purchase  by 
the  average  ratio  of  the  profit  to  the  cost  of  construction  during  the 
six  business  terms  of  tfie  company  from  the  second  half-year  of 
1902  to  the  first  half-year  of  1905.  (b)  The  amount  of  the  actual 
cost  of  stored  articles  converted  according  to  current  prices  thereof 
into  public  loan-bonds  at  face  value,  except  In  the  case  of  articles 
which  had  been  purchased  with  borrowed  money.  The  government 
agreed  to  hand  over  the  puirhase  money  within  5  years  from  the 
date  of  the  acquisition  of  the  lines,  in  public  loan-bonds  bearing  5% 
interest  calculated  at  their  face  value;  the  bonds  to  be  redeemed 
out  of  the  net  profits  accruing  from  the  purchased  railways.  It  was 
calculated  that  this  redemption  would  be  effected  in  a  period  of 
32  years,  after  which  the  annual  profit  accruing  to  the  state  from 
the  lines  would  be  5)  millions  sterling.  But  the  nattonaltiation 
scheme,  though  apparently  the  only  effective  method  of  Udkiog 
together  and  co-ordinating  an  excessively  subdivided  system  of  lines, 
has  proved  a  source  of  considerable  financbl  embarrassment.  For 
when  the  state  constituted  itself  virtually  the  sole  owner  of  railways, 
it  necessarily  assumed  responsibility  for  extending  them  so  that  they 
should  suffice  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  nation  numbering  some  50 
millions.  Such  extension  could  be  effected  only  by  borrowing  mon^. 
Now  the  government  was  pledged  by  the  diet  in  1907  to  an  expendi- 
ture of  111  millions  (spread  over  8  years)  for  extending  the  old  state 
system  of  roads,  and  an  expenditure  of  6}  miUions  .(spread  over  la 
years)  for  improving  them.     But  from  the  beginning  of  that  year. « 
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period  of  cxtremtt  commercial  and  financial  depwion  eet  In,  and 
the  treasury  had  to  postpone  all  reoovrM  to  loans  for  whatever 
Btirpose*  so  that  railway  progress  was  completely  checked  In  the 
fiekl  alike  of  the  original  and  the  acquired  sute  lines.  Moreover, 
all  securities  underwent  such  sharp  depreciatioa  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  government  hesitated  to  hand  over  the  bonds  representing 
the  purchase-price  of  the  railways,  lot  such  an  addition  to  the 
volume  of  stocks  shoukl  cause  f  urtner  depredation,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  former  owners  of  the  nationalized  finea  found  the  character  of 
their  bargain  greatly  changed.  In  these  circumstances  the  govern- 
ment decided  to  take  a  strong  step,  aaimdy.  to  place  the  %vhole  of 
the  raihraya  owned  by  it — the  original  state  lines  as  well  as  those 
natiotaliaed — in  an  account  independent  of  the  regular  budget,  and 
to  devote  their  entire  profits  to  works  of  extension  and  improve* 
roent,  supplementing  the  amount  with  loans  from  the  treasury  when 
necessary. 

In  the  sequel  of  the  war  of  IQ04-S  Japan,  with  China's  consent, 
acquired  from  Russia  the  lease  of  the  portion  of  the  South-Manchuria 
c^,^^  railway  (see  Manchuria)  between  Kwang-cheng-tsze 
^  (Chang-chan)  on  the  nofth  and  Tairen  (EMiny),  Port 
~"  Arthur  and  Niuchwang  on  the  aoath— a  total  lenatb 
^'  of  470  m.  At  the  close  of  1906  thb  road  was  handed 
over  to  a  joint-stock  company  with  a  capital  of  aomillioos  steriing, 
the  government  contributii^  lO  millions  tn  the  form  of  the  road  and 
its  associated  properties;  the  public  subscribing  a  millions,  and  the 
company  being  entitled  to  issue  debentures  to  theextent  of  8  millions, 
the  principal  and  interest  of  these  debentures  being  officially  guar- 
anteed. Four  millions*  worth  of  debentures  were  issued  in  London 
in  1907  and  4  millions  in  IQ08.  This  company's  pnwrammc  is  not 
limited  to  operating  the  railway.  It  also  works  coal-helds  at  Yentai 
and  Fushun;  has  a  line  of  steamers  plying  between  Tairen  utd 
Shanghai;  and  engages  in  enterprises  of  electricity,  warehousing 
and  the  management  of  houses  and  lands  within  cones  so  li  (17  m.l 
wide  on  either  side  of  the  line.  The  government  guarantees  6% 
interest  on  the  capiul  paid  up  by  the  general  public. 

Not  until  1905  did  Japan  come  into  possession  of  an  dectpc 
railway.  It  was  a  short  line  of  8  m.,  built  in  Kidto  for  the  purposes 
rm_t.i,  of  a  domestic  exhibition  held  in  that  city.  Thcnce- 
jry*7  forth  this  class  <rf  enterprise  grew  ^steadily  in  favour, 
^^^'^^  so  that,  in  1907,  there  were  16  companies  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  8  millions  sterlinjs.  having  165  m.  open  to  traffic 
and  77  m.  under  construction.  Fifteen  other  companies  with  an 
anrc^te  capital  of  3  millions  had  also  obtained  charters.  The 
pnncipal  of  tnese  is  the  T6ky0  railway  company,  with  a  subscribed 
capital  of  6  millions  {x\  paid  up).  90)  m.  of  line  open  and  149  m. 
umler  construction,  in  1907  it  carried  153  million  passengers,  and 
its  net  earnings  were  £300,000.  - 

The  traditiooal  story  of  prehistoric  Japan  indicates  that  the 
first  recorded  emperor  was  an  over-sea  invader,  whose  followers 
^  J^  must  therefore  have  possessed  some  knowledge  of 
JjJjJjJ*.  ship-building  and  navigation.  But  in  what  kind  of 
2SIII1I["^  craft  they  sailed  and  how  they  handled  them,  there  is 
nothing  to  show  clearly.  Nine  centuries  later,  but  still 
50Q  years  before  the  era  of  surviving  written  annals,  an  empress 
i»  said  to  have  invaded  Korea,  embarking  her  forces  at  Kobe 
(then  called  Takekura)  in  500  vessels.  In  the  middle  of  the  6th 
ccntnry  we  read  of  a  general  named  Abe-no-hirafu  who  led  a 
flotilla  up  the  Amiur  river  to  the  invasion  of  Manchuria  (then 
called  Shukushin).  All  these  things  show  that  the  Japanese 
of  the  earliest  era  navigated  the  high  sea  with  some  skill,  and  at 
later  dates  down  to  medieval  times  they  are  found  occasionally 
sending  forces  to  Korea  and  constantly  visiting  China  in  vessels 
which  seem  to  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
voyage.  The  x6th  century  was  a  period  of  maritime  activity 
so  marked  that,  had  not  artificial  checks  been  applied,  the  Japan- 
ese, In  all  probability,  would  have  obtained  partial  command  of 
Far-Eastern  waters.  They  invaded  Korea ;  their  corsairs  harried 
the  coasts  of  China;  two  hundred  of  their  vessels,  sailing  under 
authority  of  the  TaikO's  vermilion  seal,  visited  Siam,  Luzon« 
Cochin  China  and  Annam,  and  they  built  ships  in  European 
style  which  crossed  the  Pacific  to  Acapulco.  But  this  spirit  of 
adventure  was  chilkd  at  the  dose  of  the  i6th  century  and  eoriy 
in  the  X7th,  when  events  connected  with  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  taught  the  Japanese  to  believe  that  national 
safety  could  not  be  secured  without  international  isolation.  In 
1638  the  ports  were  dosed  to  all  foreign  ships  except  those  flying 
the  flag  of  Holland  or  of  China,  and  a  strictly  enforced  edict 
forbade  the  building  of  any  vessel  having  a  capacity  of  more  than 
SPo  koku  (i  50  tons)  or  constructed  for  purposes  of  ocean  naviga- 
tion.   Thenceforth,  with  rare  exceptions,  Japanese  craft  confined 
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themselves  to  tbe  coastwise  trade.  Ocean-going  enterprise 
ceased  altogether. 

Things  remained  thus  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century, 
when  a  growing  knowledge  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  West 
warned  the  Tokngawa  administration  that  continued  isolation 
would  be  suiddal.  In  1853  the  law  prohibiting  tbe  construction 
of  sea-going  ships  was  revoked  and  the  Yedo  government  built 
at  Urapi  a  sailing  vessd  of  Eufopean  type  aptly  called  the 
•'  Phoenix  "  ("  Howo  Mam  ")•  Jast  243  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  founder  of  tbe  Tokugawa  dynasty  constructed  Japan's  first 
ship  after  a  ioreign  modd,  with  the  aid  of  an  English  pilot,  Will 
Adams.  In  1853  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry  made  his  appearance, 
and  thenceforth  everything  conspired  to  push  Japan  along  the 
new  path.  The  Dutch,  who  had  been  proximately  responsible 
for  the  adoption  of  the  seclusion  policy  in  tbe  i7tb  century,  now 
took  a  prominent  part  in  promoting  a  liberal  view.  They  sent 
to  the  Tokugawa  a  present  of  a  man-of-war  and  urged  the  vital 
necessity  of  equipping  the  country  with  a  navy.  Then  followed 
the  establishment  of  a  naval  college  at  Tsukiji  in  Yedo,  the 
building  of  iron-works  at  Nagasaki,  and  the  construction  at 
Yokosuka  of  a  dockyard  destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
enterprises  of  its  kind  in  the  East.  This  last  undertaking  bore 
witness  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Tokugawa  rulers,  for  they  reso- 
lutely carried  it  to  completion  during  the  throes  of  a  revolution 
which  involved  the  downfall  of  their  dynasty.  Their  encourage- 
ment of  maritime  enterprise  had  borne  fruit,  for  when,  in  1867/ 
they  restored  the  administration  to  the  Imperial  court,  44 
ocean-going  ships  were  found  among  their  possessions  and  94 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  feudatories,  a  steamer  and  20  sailing 
vessels  having  been  constructed  in  Japan  and  tbe  rest  purchased 
abroad. 

If  the  Tokuipawa  had  been  energetic  in  this  respect,  the  new 
government  was  still  more  so.  It  caused  the  various  maritime 
carriers  to  amalgamate  into  one  association  called  the  Nippon^ 
koku  yuhinjokisen  kaiska  (Mail  SS.  Company  of  Japan),  to  whidi 
were  transferred,  free  of  charge,  the  steamers,  previously  the 
property  of  the  Tokugawa  or  the  feudatories,  and  a  substantial 
subsidy  was  granted  by  the  state.  This,  the  first  steamship  com- 
pany ever  organized  in  Japan,  remained  in  existence  only  four 
years.  Defective  management  and  incapadty  to  compete  with 
fordgn-owned  vessds  plying  between  the  open  ports  caused  its 
downfall  (1875).  Already,  however,  an  independent  company 
bad  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Organized  and  controlled  by  a 
man  (IwasaU  Yataro)  of  exceptional  enterprise  and  business 
faculty,  this  milsubiski  kaiska  (three  lozenge  company,  so  called 
from  the  design  on  its  flag),  working  with  steamers  chartered 
from  the  former  feudatory  of  Tosa,  to  which  clan  Iwasaki 
bebnged,  proved  a  success  from  the  outset,  and  grew  with  each 
vicissitude  of  the  state.  For  when  (1874)  the  Meiji  government's 
first  complications  with  a  foreign  country  necessitated  the  des-| 
patch  of  a  military  expedition  to  Formosa,  the  administration 
had  to  .purchase  63  fordgn  steamers  for  transport  purposes,  and 
these  were  subsequently  transferred  to  the  mitsubishi  company 
together  with  all  the  vessels  (17)  hitherto  in  the  possession  of 
the  Mail  SS.  Company,  the  Treasury  further  granting  to  the 
mitsubishi  a  subsidy  of  £50,000  annually.  Shortly  aft.erwards 
it  was  decided  to  purchase  a  service  maintained  by  the  Pacific 
Mail  SS.  Company  with  4  steamers  between  Yokohama  and 
Shanghai,  and  money  for  the  purpose  having  been  lent  by  the 
sUte  to  the  mitsubishi,  Japan's  first  line  of  steamers  to  a  foreign 
country  was  firmly  established,  just  ao  years  after  the  law! 
interdicting  the  construction  of  ocean-going  ^vessels,  had  been! 
rescinded./ 

The  next  memorable  event  in  this  chapter  of  history  occurred  in 
1877.  when  the  Satsuma  clan,  eminently  the  most  powerful  and  most 
warlike  among  all  the  former  feudatories,  took  the  fidd  in  open 
rebellion.  For  a  lime  the  fate  of  the  government  hung  in  the  tnlancek 
and  only  by  a  flankins  movement  over-sea  was  the  rebdlion  crushed. 
This  strategy  cxmipeUed  the  purchase  of  10  foreign  steamers,  and 
these  too  were  subseouemly  handed  over  to  the  mitsubishi  company, 
which,  in  1880,  found  itself  possessed  of  32  ships  aggregating  35.600 
tons,  whereas  all  the  other  vessds  of  foreign  type  in  the  country 
toulled  only  37  with  a  tonnage  of  6500.    It  had  now  become 
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«l>parent  that  the  country  could  not  hope  to  meet  emeifcpdeft  vhich 
might  at  any  moment  arise,  especially  in  Connexion  with  Korean 
affaire,  unless  the  development  of  the  mercantile  marine  proceeded 
more  rapidly.  Therefore  in  t88l  the  formation  of  a  new  company 
was  officially  promoted.  It  had  the  name  of  the  ky^d  unyu  kaisha 
(Union  Transport  Comi^njO :  its  capital  was  about  a  million  sterling ; 
it  received  a  large  subsidy  from  the  state,  and  its  chief  purpose  was 
to  provide  vessels  for  military  uses  and  as  commerce<arriers. 
Japan  had  now  definitely  embraced  the  policy  of  entrusting  to 
private  companies  rather  than  to  the  sute  the  duty  of  acquiring  a 
fleet  of  vessels  capable  of  serving  as  transports  or  aunlbry  cruisers 
in  time  of  «rar.  But  there  was  now  seen  the  curious  spectacle  of 
two  companies  (the  Mitsubishi  and  the  Union  Transport)  com- 
peting in  the  same  waters  and  both  subsidized  by  the  treasury. 
After  this  had  gone  on  for  four  years,  the  two  companies  were  amal- 
gamated (1885)  into  the  Nippon  yusen  kaisha  (Japan  Mail  SS.  Com- 
oany)  with  a  capital  of  £1,100.000  and  an  annual  subsidy  of  £88,000, 
nxed  on  the  basis  of  8%  of  the  capital.  Another  company  had 
come  into  existence  a  few  months  earlier.  Its  fleet  consisted  of 
100  small  steamers,  totalling  10,000  tons,  which  had  hitherto  been 
com^ting  in  the  Inland  Sea. 

Japan  now  possessed  a  substantial  mercantile  marine,  the  rate  of 
whose  development  is  indicated  by  the  following  figures :~ 

Year.                     Steamers.  Sailing  Vessels.           Totals. 

Kumbcr.    Tons.  Kumbcr.  Toot.  Kumlicr.  Tons. 

1870   .      .     ,      .     35       15.498  ..      If..    2.454  ••        46      17.952 

1892    .     '.      ;     .642     122,300  ..  780     46,065   ..  1422    168.365 

Nevertheless,  only  23  %  of  the  exports  and  imports  was  transported 
in  Japanese  bottoms  in  1892.  whcruas  foreign  stcamcre  took  77%. 
This  discrepancy  was  one  of  tnc  subjects  discussed  in  the  first  session 
of  the  diet,  but  a  bill  presented  by  the  government  for  encouraging 
navigation  failed  to  obtain  parliamentary  consent,  and  in  1893  the 
Japan  Mail  SS.  Company,  without  waiting  for  state  assistance, 
opened  a  regular  service  to  Bombav  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  carr>-ing 
raw  cotton  from  India  to  supply  the  spinning  industry  which  had  now 
assumed  great  importance  m  fapan.  Thus  the  rising  sun  flag- flew 
for  the  first  time  outside  Far-tastcrn  watcra.  Almost  immediately 
after  the  esublisbmcnt  of  this  line,  Japan  had  to  engage  ia  war  with 
China,  which  entailed  the  dcs|>atch  01  some  two  hundred  thousand 
men  to  the  neighbouring  continent  and  their  maintenance  there 
for  more  than  a  year.  Allthe  country's  available  shipping  resources 
<fi<r  not  suffice  for  this  ta^k.  Additional  vessels  had  to  be  purchased 
or  chartered,  and  thus,  by  the  beginning  of  1896,  the  mercantile 
marine  of  Japan  had  grown  to  809  sicomers  of  373.588  tons,  while 
the  sailing  vessels  had dimini:ihcu  to  644  of  44,000  tuns. 

In  1897  there  ocairrcd  an  event  destined  to  exercise  a  potent 
influence  on  the  fortunes  not  only  of  Japan  herself  but  also  of  her 
mercantile  marine.  No  sooner  had  she  exchanged  with  China 
ratifications  of  a  treatv  of  peace  which  seemed  to  prelude  a  long 
period  of  tranauillity,  than  Russia.  Germany  and  France  ordered  her 
to  restore  all  the  continental  territory  ceded  to  her  by  China.  Japan 
then  recognised  that  her  hope  of  peace  was  delusi>-e,  and  that  she 
must  be  prepared  to  engage  in  a  struggle  incomparably  more  serious 
than  the  one  from  which  she  had  iust  emeivcd.  Determined  that 
vhen  the  crucial  moment  came  she  sfiould  not  be  found  without  ample 
means  for  transporting  her  armies,  the  government,  under  the 
leadership  of  Prince  Ito  and  with  the  consent  of  the  diet,  enacted, 
in  March  1896  laws  liberally  encouraging  ship-building  and  naviga- 
tion. Under  the  naviRation  law  "  any  Japanese  subject  or  any 
commercial  company  whose  partnere  or  shareholdere  were  all  Japan- 
ese subjects,  engaged  in  carrjing  passcngcre  and  cargo  between 
japan  and  foreign  countries  or  between  foreign  ports,  in  their  own 
vessels,  which  must  be  of  at  least  1000  tons  and  registered  in  the 
shipping  list  of  the  Empire,  became  entitled  to  subsidies  propor- 
tionate to  the  distance  run  and  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  ;  and 
under  the  ship-building  law,  bounties  were  granfed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  iron  or  steel  vessels  of  not  less  than  700  tons  gross  by  any 
Japanese  subject  or  any  commercial  company  whose  partnere  and 
tharcholdere  were  all  Japanese.  The  effect  of  this  kxisbtion 
was  marked.  In  the  period  of  six  yeare  ended  1902,  no  less  than  835 
vessels  of  455.«»  tons  were  added  to  the  mercantile  marine,  and  the 
treasury  found  itself  paying  encouraeement  money  which  toulled 
sue  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually.  Ship-buiJding  underwent 
remarkable  development.  Thus,  while  in  1870  only  2  steamere 
aggregating  57  tons  had  been  constructed  in  Japanese  yards,  53 
steamere  totalling  5380  tons  and  193  sailing  vessels  of  17,873  tons 
w-ere  launched  in  1900.  By  the  year  1907  Japan  had  216  private 
ship  yards  and  42  private  docks,'  and  while  the  government  yards 
were  able  to  build  firet<Iass  linc-of-baitle  ships  of  the  largest  sire, 
the  pnvate  docks  were  turning  out  steamere  of  9000  tons  burden. 
When  war  broke  out  with  Russia  in  1904,  Japan  ted  567,000  tons 
of  steam  shipping,  but  that  stupendous  struggle  obliged  her  to 
materully  augment  even  this  great  total.  In  operations  connected 
yith  the  war  she  lost  71.000  tons,  but  on  the  other  haad,  she  built 
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27«00O  tout  at  bomt  and  bot^ht  177.^00  abrand,  so  that  the  net 
increase  to  her  mercantile  fleet  of  steamere  was  133.000  tons.    The 
folk>wing  ubleahowa  the  growth  of  her  marine  dunng  the  ten  ^ 
-    -  1907.-. 


«  The  largest  is  the  mitsubishi  at  Nagasaki.  It  has  a  length  of 
722  ft.  Next  sunds  the  kawasaki  at  Kobe,  and  in  the  third  place 
is  the  uraga. 


Steamers. 

SaiUng  Vetttli. 

Totals. 

Year. 

NttBbcr. 

tSSSb, 

Nuabcr. 

tSSS. 

Number 

xSSi. 

1898  . 

.     .  1130 

477.430 

1914 

iSiSJ 

3044 

MjM 

1899  . 

.     .  1221 

510,007 

^ 

4S43 

t^^ 

1900  . 

.     .  13^9 

S43.365 

39<^S7l 

5«79 

1901   . 

.     .  1395 

583.53a 
6I044S 

4026 

336.528 

5471 

920,060 

1902  . 

.     .  «44t 

3907 

335.154 

5348 

946,600 

1903   - 

.     .   IS70 

663,220 
798.240 

3934 

3*8,953 

5504 

992.173 

1904   . 

:  ::!il 

3940 

3*9.125 

5755 
6170 

1,127  J65 

\^: 

939.749 

4132 

336.571 

1. 276,310 

.     .  2103 

4547 
4728 

353456 

IIS? 

1.395.925 

1907  . 

.     .  ai39 

365.559 

1481.439 

With  rej^ard  to  the  development  of  ship-biiilding  in  Japanese 
yards  the  following  figures  convey  information  t*<- 

NuMBSBs  or  Vbssblb  built  in  Jafan  and  NmiBsm 

PURCUASftO  ABSOAO 


Built 

in  Japan. 

Purchased  abroad. 

Year. 

Steamere.  Sailing  Vessels.  Steamers.    Sailing  Vessels. 

1898  . 

i     .     479 

1301 

194                       9 

1899  . 

.     .     554 

2771 

IS               "r 

1900  . 

.     .     653 

3302 

1901   . 

•     •     754 

IWs 

215                         6 

1902  . 

.     .     813 

^20                        6 

1903  . 

.     .     855 

5304 

233                         8 

1904  . 

•     •     947 

3859 

277                         8 

\^: 

.     .  1028 
.     .   1100 

387                        11 

1907  . 

.     .   I150 

4033 

419                             12 

In  the  building  of  Iron  and  steet  ships  the  Japanese  are  obliged 
to  import  much  of  the  material  used,  but  a  large  steel-foundry  has 
been  esublished  under  government  auspices  at  Wakamatsu  in 
KiushiO.  that  position  having  been  chosen  on  account  of  comparative 
proximity  to  the  Taiva  iron  mine  in  China,  where  the  greater  part 
of  the  iron  ore  used  for  the  foundry  is  procured. 

Simultaneously  with  the  growth  of  the  mercantile  marine  there 
has  been  a  marked  development  in  the  number  of  licensed  mariners; 
that  is  to  say,  seamen  registered  by  the  government  •___. 
as  having  passed  the  examination  prescribed  by  law.  "•■"■* 
In  1876  there  were  only  4  Japanese  subjects  who  sau'sfied  that 
definition  as  against  74  duly  qualified  foreignen  holding  responsible 
positions.  In  1895  the  numbere  were  41A5  Japanese  and  835 
toreignera,  and  ten  years  later  the  corrcsponoing  figures  were  16.886 
and  349  respectively.  In  1904  the  ordinary  seamen  of  the  mercan- 
tile marine  touUed  202,710. 

There  are  in  Japan  various  institutions  where  the  theory  and 
practice  of  navigation  are  taught.    The  principal  of  these  la  the 
Tdkvd  shdsen  gakkd  (TOkyS  mercantile  marine  college, ,.      .. 
established  in  1875),  where  some  600  of  the  men  now^SSlir 
serving  as  officen  and  engineere  have  graduated.    Well  *""•'■• 
equipped  colleges  exist  also  tn  seven  other  plaoes,  all  having  been 
established  with  official  co-operation.    Mention  must  be  made  ol 
a  marinere'  assistance  association  {kaiin  ekixai-kai,  established  In 
1800)  whkh  acts  as  a  kind  of  agency  for  supplying  marinere  to  ship- 
owners, and  of  a  dtstresoed  mannere'  relief  association  {suinan 
k/Ssai-kai)  which  has  succoured  about  a  hundred  thousand  scnnuai 
since  its  establishment  in  1899. 

The  duty  of  ox-ersceing  all  mattere  relating  to  the  maritime 
carrying  trade  dcN-olves  on  the  department  of  state  for  communica<« 
tions,  and  is  delegated  by  the  latter  to  one  of  its 
bureaus  (the  Kwamsem'kyokut  or  ships  saperintendence 

bureau),  which,  again,  is  divided  into  inree  sections: 

one  for  inspecting  vessels,  one  for  examining  marinere,  ^^ 
and  one  for  the  general  control  of  all  shipping  in  Japanese  watere. 
For  the  better  discharge  of  its  duties  this  bureau  parcels  out  the 
empire  into  4  districu,  having  their  headqoartere  at  TfikyA,  Osaka, 
Nagasaki  and  Hakodate;  and  these  four  districu  arc  in  turn  sub- 
divided into  18  sections,  each  having  an  office  of  marine  affaire 
(kmiiji-kyoku). 

Competition  between  Japanese  and  foreign  ships  in  the  carriage 
of  the  countrVs  over-sea  trade  soon  began  to  assume  apptedaUe 

dunensions.    Thus,  whereas  in  1891  the  poaion  carried 

in  Japanese  bottoms  was  only   li   millions  steeling  rS?!y* 
against    I2§  millions  carried   by  foreign   vessels,  the  y^**" 
corresponding  figure*  in  190a  were  20j  millions  against  '"fUt^^lL^ 
32 1  millions.   In  other  words,  Japanese  steamere  carried  JJll. 
only  1 1  %  of  the  total  trade  in  1891,  but  their  share  rose      *^ 
to  39%  in  1902.'  The  prospect  suggested  by  this  record  caused 
some  uneasiness,  which  was  not  allayed  by  observing  that  while 
the  tonnage  of  Japanese  vesseb  in  Chinese  poru  was  only  a% 
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in  1S96  M  compartd  irteli  Coclig*  veistls»  the  former  figwe  grew  to 
16%  in  190a:  while  io  Koiean  ports  Japanese  stennere  almost 
laonopoliMd  the  carrying  trade,  leaviog  only  18%  to  theil-  foreign 
rivals,  and  even  in  Hong-Kong  the  tonnage  of  Japanese  ships 
increased  from  4%  in  1896  to  13%  in  1900.  In  1898  Japan  stood 
deventh  on  the  list  of  the  thirteen  principal  maritime  countries  of  the 
world,  but  in  1907  she  rose  to  the  fifth  place.  Her  principal  company, 
the  Nippon  ynsen  kaisha.  though  established  as  lately  as  1885.  now 
rmnks  ninth  in  point  of  tonnage  among  the  21  leading  maritime 
ccMopanies  of  the  world.  This  com^ny  was  able  to  supply  5^  out  of 
a  total  fleet  of  ao7  transports  furmshed  by  all  the  steamship  com- 
panies of  Japan  for  military  and  naval  purposes  daring  tne  war 
with  Russia  in  t004>5.  It  may  be  noted  in  conclusion  that  the 
derelopment  of  Japan's  steam-shipping  during  the  five  decades 
ended  1907  was  as  follows}— 

Tons. 

At  the  end  of  1868 17.952 

At  the  end  of  1878 (ii,4bB 

At  the  end  of  1888:     .........      197.365 

At  the  end  of  1898 648,324 

At  the  end  of  1907 1,115,880 

There  are  33  ports  in  Japan  open  as  places  of  call  for  foreign 
/i^^p^^  steamers.  Their  names  with  the  dates  of  their  open- 
^^  ing  are  as  follow : — 

Name.  Date  of  Opening.         Situation. 

Yokohama 1859  Main  Island. 

Kobe r868  do. 

Niigata ,     .  1867  do. 

Osaka 1899  do. 

Yokkaichi     .     .     V     .     .     .      do.  do. 

Shimonoseki do.  ,do. 

Itozaki do.  do. 

Taketoyo do.  do. 

Shimizu '    .     .       do.  do. 

Tsuruga do.  do. 

Nanao do.  do. 

Fushiki do.  do. 

Sakai do.  do. 

Hamada        do.  do. 

Jdiyazu    .......      do.  do. 

Aomori 1906  do. 

Nagasaki, 1859  KiushiQ. 

Mcni         .......  1899  do. 

Hakata    .......      do.  do. 

Karatsu do.«  do. 

Kuchinotsu do.  do. 

Misumi do.  do. 

Suminoye 1906  do. 

Izuhara 1899  Tsushima. 

Sasuna     .......       do.  do. 

Shikami do.  do. 

Nafa .'    .      do.  RlukiQ. 

Otaru do.  Yczo. 

Kushiro  .......      do.  do. 

Morordn do.  do. 

Hakodate      .......  1865  do. 

Kelunji^    .......  1899  Formosa. 

Tamsui    ..*.....      do.  do. 

Takow do.  do. 

Anping do.  do. 

Emigration. — Characteristic  of  the  Japanese  is  a  spirit  of 
adventure:  they  readily  emigrate  to  foreign  countries  ii  any 
inducement  offers.  A  strong  disposition  to  exclude  them  has 
di^Iayed  itsdf  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Australasia 
and  in  British  Columbia,  and  it  b  evident  that,  since  one  nation 
cannot  force  its  society  on  another  at  the  point  of  the  swtn^, 
this  anti- A^atic  prejudice  will  have  to  be  respected,*  though  it 
has  its  origin  in  nothing  more  respectable  than  the  jealousy  of 
the  labouring  classes.  One  result  is  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  Japanese  emigrating  to  Korea,  Manchuria  and  S.  America. 
The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  residing  at  various  places 
outside  Japan.in  1904  and  1906  respectively: — 

Number  in  Number  in 

Place.                            1904.  .    1906. 

China 9.417  27>X36 

Korea 2h^Z  100.006 

Manchuria —  43»S33 

Hong-Kong  .......       600  756 

Singapore 1,292  1,428 

Briti^  India 413  530 

Europe 183  697 
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Place. 
United  States  of  America 

Canada 

Mexico    .     .     .     .     • 

S.  America 
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Number  in  ^umber  in 

X904,  1906. 

-    3J.849  130,228 

.      3,838  5*088 

456  1,294 

1,496  2,500 


Philippines    .......       2,652  2,185 

Hawaii 65,008        64,319 

Australasia 7ifi29  3,274 

Foreipt  XesidenU, — The  number  of  foreigners  residing  In 
Japan  and  their  nationalities  in  1889,  1899  and  1906,  respec- 
tively, were  as  foUdW: — 


1889. 

Americans     ....  899 

British 1,701 

Russians 63 

French 335 

Portuguese    ....  108 

Germans 550 

Chinese 4,975 

Koreans 8 


1899. 
1,396 

2.0 1 3 

4^ 
158 
532 


1906. 

1,650 

2,155 

211 

540 

670 , 
12,425 
254 


There  are  also  small  numbers  of  Dutch,  Peruvians.  Belgians, 
Swiss,  Italians,  Danes,  Swedes,  Austrians,  Hungarians,  &e. 
This  slow  growth  of  the  foreign  residents  is  remarkable  when 
contrasted  with  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  the  country's  foreign 
trade,  which  constitutes  their  main  business,  grew  in  the  same 
period  from  13!  millions  sterling  to  92  millions. 

Posts  and  Telegraphs, — ^The  goveriunent  of  the  Restoration 
did  not  watt  for  xht  complete  abolition  of  feudalism  before 
organizing  a  new  system  of  posts  in  accordance  with  modem 
needs.  At  first,  letters  only  were  carried,  but  before  the  close 
of  1 87 1  the  servioe  was  extended  so  as  to  include  newspapers, 
printed  matter,  books  and  commercial  samples,  while  the  area 
was  extended  so  as  to  embrace  all  important  towns  between 
Hakodate  in  the  northern  island  of  Yezo  and  Nagasaki  in  the 
southern  island  of  KiQshiQ.  Two  years  later  this  field  was 
closed  to  private  enterprise,  the  state  assuming  sole  charge  of 
the  business.  A  few  years  later  saw  Japan  in  possession  of  an 
organization  comparable  in  every  respect  with  the  systems 
existing  in  Europe.  In  1892  a  foreign  service  was  added. 
Whereas  in  187 1  the  number  of  post-offices  throu^out  the 
empire  was  only  179,  It  had  grown  to  6449  in  1907,  while  the 
mail  matter  sent  during  the  latter  year  totalled  1254  millions 
(including  15  millions  of  parcels),  and  67,000  persons  were  en- 
gaged  in  handling  it.  Japan  labours  under  special  difficulties 
for  postal  purposes,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  islands  included 
in  the  empire,  the  exceptionally  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country,  and  the  wide  areas  covered  by  the  cities  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  their  inhabitants.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find, 
therefore,  that  the  means  of  distribution  arc  varied.  The  state 
derives  a  net  revenue  of  5  million  ytn  approximately  from  its 
postal  service.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  system  of 
postal  money-orders  was  developed  pari  passu  with  that  of 
ordinary  correspondence,  but  in  this  context  one  interesting  fact 
may  be  noted,  namely,  that  while  Japan  sends  abroad  only  some 
£25,000  annually  to  foreign  countries  through  the  post,  she 
receives  over  £450,000  from  her  over-sea  emigrants. 

Japan  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  (1867)  was  not  entirely  with- 
out experience  whkh  prepared  her  for  the  postal  money-order 
system.  Some  600  years  ago  the  idea  of  the  bill  of  «^.*-, 
exchange  was  bom  in  the  little  town  of  Totsugawa  ^frV 
(Yamato  province),  though  it  did  not  obtain  much  bUmS 
development  before  the  establishment  of  the  Tokugawa  <>•"■'$ 
shdgunate  in  the  17th  century.  The  feudal  chiefs,  having  then  tO 
transmit  large  sums  to  Yedo  for  the  purposes  of  their  compulsory 
residence  there,  availed  themselves  of  biUs  of  exchange,  and  the 
shSgun's  government,  which  received  considerable  amounts  in 
Osaka,  selected  ten  broken  to  whom  the  dutv  of  effecting  the  transfer 
of  these  funds  was  entrusted.  Sobsequently  the  10  chosen  brokers 
were  permitted  to  extend  their  services  to  tne  general  public,  and  a 
recent  Japanese  historian  notes  that  Osaka  thus  t>ecame  the  birth* 
place  of  banking  busing  in  Japan.  Postal  money-orders  were 
therefore  easily  appreciated  at  the  time  of  their  introduction  in 
187^.  This  was  not  true  of  the  postal  savings  bank,  however,  an 
institutioa  which  came  into  existence  in_the_same  yean    It  was 
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Laequer       Vegetable       Tobacco 
(S).  wax  (tt>).  (lb). 

1897 ^H'^il      25.850.790     110,572.925 

1906 668,266       39,714,661      101,718.592 

While  the  quantity  of  certain  products  increases,  the  number  of 
filatures  and  factones  diminishes,  the  inference  being  that  industries 
are  coining  to  be  conducted  on  a  larger  scale  than  was  formerly  the 
case.  Thus  in  feericultUre  the  filatures  diminished  from  4723  in 
1897  to  3843  in  1.906;  the  number  of  lacquer  factories  from  1637  to 
1123  at  the  same  dates,  and  the  number  of  wax  factories  from  2619 
to  1929. 

It  is  generally  said  that  whereas  more  than  60%  of  Japan's 
entire  population  is  en^ged  in  agriculture,  she  remains  far  behind 
the  progressive  nations  of  Europe  in  the  application 
ijlilu'L^^  scientific  principles  to  farming.  Nevertheless  if  we 
^'^V^  take  for  unit  the  average  value  of  the  yield  per  hectare 
*"•■"•        in  Italy,  we  obtain  the  following  figures: — 

Yield  per  hectare 

Italy 100 

India SI 

Germany lai 

France     ,     .     .     , 122 

Egypt .153 

Japan 213 

In  the  realm  of  agriculture,  as  in  all  departments  of  modem 
Japan's  material  devdopment,  abundant  traces  are  found  of  official 
activity.  Thus,  in  the  year  1900,  the  government  enacted  laws 
designed  to  correct  the  excessive  subdivision  of  farmers'  holdings: 
to  utilize  unproductive  areas  lyin^  between  cultivated  fields;  to 
straighten  roads;  to  facilitate  irrigation:  to  promote  the  use  of 
inachuiery;  to  make  known  the  value  of  artificial  fertilizers;  to 
conserve  strcanis  and  to  prevent  inundations.  Further,  in  order 
to  furnish  capital  for  the  purposes  of  farming.  46  agricultural 
and  commercial  banks — one  in  each  prefecture — were  established 
with  a  central  institution  called  the  hypothec  bank  which 
assists  them  to  collect  funds.  A  Hokkaidd  cobnial  bank  and 
subiibquently  a  bank  of  Formosa  were  also  organized,  and  a  law 
was  framed  to  encourage  the  formation  of  co-operative  societies 
which  should  develop  a  system  of  credit,  assist  the  business  of 
sale  and  purchase  and  concentrate  small  capitals.  Experimental 
stations  were  another  official  creation.  Their  functions  were  to 
carry  on  investigations  relating  to  seeds,  diseases  of  cereals,  insect 
pests,  stock-breeding,  the  use  of  implements*  the  manufacture  of 
agricultural  products  and  cognate  matters.  Encouragement  by 
grants  in  aid  was  also  given  to  the  establishment  of  similar  experi- 
mental farma  by  private  persons  in  the  various  prefectures,  and  such 
farms  ace  now  to  be  found  everywhere.  This  official  initiative,  with 
equally  successful  results,  extended  to  the  domain  of  sericulture  and 
tea-growing.  There  are  two  state  scricultural  training  institutions 
where  not  only  the  rearing  of  silk-worms  and  the  management  of 
filaturea  ara  taught,  but  also  experiments  are  made;  and  these 
institutions,  like  the  state  agricultural  stations,  have  served  as  models 
for  institutes  on  the  same  lines  under  private  auspices.  A  silk- 
conditioning  house  at  Yokohama;  experimental  tea-farms;  laws 
to  prevent  and  remove  diseases  of  plants,  cereals,  silkworms 
and  cattle,  and  regulations  to  check  dishonesty  in  the  matter  of 
fertilizers,  complete  the  record  of  official  efforts  in  the  realm  of 
agriculture  during  the  Meiji  era. 

One  of  the  problems  of  modern  Japan  is  the  supply  of  cattle. 
With  a  rapidly  growing  taste  for  beef — which,  in  former  days,  was 
not  an  article  of  diet — there  is  a  slow  but  steady 
diminutkm  in  the  stock  of  cattle.  Thus  while  the  num- 
ber of  the  latter  in  1897  was  M14.163,  out  of  which 
total  158,504  were  slaughtered,  the  corresponding  fisJTL'?,  *.•  innS 
were   1,190,373  and   167,^58,   respectively.     The  si  [> 

(3500  in  1906)  increases  slowly,  and  the  stocks  of  g<  n 

18^7  and  74.7>iO  in  1906)  and  swine  (906.217  in  1897  uil  r    :  n 

1906)  grow  with  somewhat  greater  rapidity,  but  mun^'^n  an. I  pork 
do  not  suit  Japanese  taste,  and  goats  are  kept  mainly  L'  r  ih^  jsakc  of 
their  milk.  The  government  has  done  much  towards  ilic-  im|i»rovc- 
ment  of  cattle  and  horses  by  importing  bulls  and  sin  ,  \>uK  nri  Hie 
whole,  the  mixed  breed  is  not  a  success,  and  the  wjjt  i,  ith  kli^^'ia 
in  1904-5  having  clearly  disclosed  a  pressing  need  of  li-  iv  up  Imr-is 
for  artillery  and  cavalry  purposes,  large  importations  ci  AuairaJi'in, 
American  and  European  cattle  are  now  made,  and  thi.  orn^ajiuatlon 
of  race-clubs  has  been  encouraged  throughout  the  country. 

Forests. — Forests  occupy  an  area  of  55  millions  of  acres,  or  60% 
of  the  total  superficies  of  Japan,  and  one-third  of  that  expanse, 
namely,  18  million  acres,  approximately,  is  the  property  of  the  state. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  any  very  practical  attempt  has  yet  been  made 
to  develop  this  source  ot  wealth.  The  receipts  from  forests  stood 
at  only  13  million  yen  in  the  budget  for  1907-1908,  and  even  that 
figure  compares  favourably  with  the  revenue  of  only  3  millions 
derived  from  the  same  source  in  the  fiscal  year  190^-1905.  This 
failure  to  utilize  a  valuable  asset  is  chiefly  due  to  defective  communi- 
cations, but  the  demand  for  timber  has  already  begun  to  increase. 
In  1907  a  revised  forestry  law  was  promulgated,  according  to  which 
the  administration  is  competent  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
forests  and  to  cause  the  planting  of  plains  and  waste-lands,  or  the 


Stock- 
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re-planting  of  denuded  areas.  A  plan  was  also  elaborated  for 
systematically  turning  the  state  forests  to  valuable  account,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  providing  for  their  conservation. 

F«A«n«.— From  ancient  times  the  Japanese  have  been  great 
fishermen.  The  seas  that  encircle  their  many-coasted  islands  teem 
with  fish  and  aquatic  products,  which  have  always  constituted  an 
essential  article  of  diet.  Early  in  the  18th  century,  the  Tokugawa 
administratbn.  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  of  isolation,  interdicted  the 
construction  of  ocean-going  ships,  and  the  people's  enterprise  in  the 
matter  of  deep-sea  fishing  suffered  a  severe  check.  But  shortly  after 
the  Restoration  in  1867,  not  only  was  this  veto  rescinded,  but  also 
the  government,  organizing  a  marine  bureau  and  a  marine  products 
examination  office,  took  vigorous  measures  to  promote  pelagic 
industry.  Then  followed  the  formation  of  the  marine  products 
association  under  the  presidency  of  an  imperial  prince.  Fishery 
training  schools  were  the  next  step;  then  periodical  exhibitions  of 
fishery  and  marine  products;  then  the  introduction  and  improvement 
of  fishing  implements;  and  then  by  rapid  strides  the  area  of  opera- 
tions widened  until  Japanese  fishing  boats  of  improved  types  came 
to  be  seen  in  Australasia,  in  Canada,  in  the  seas  of  Sakhalin,  the 
Maritime  Province,  Korea  and  China;  in  the  waters  of  Kamchatka 
and  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.   No  less  than  9000  fishermen  with  2000 

lj^j_» ...^«  '.-"--•v  about /300,ooo  worth  of  fish  in  Korean  waters; 

at  plentiful  livelihood  off  the  coasts  of  Sakhalin 

aa  .. .  ,  \  Japanese  boats  engage  in  the  salmon-fishing 

of  [lir  t  [,i  In  1893,  the  total  value  of  Japanese  marine 

prvifi    f  .  1.  apturcd  did  not  exceed  \\  millions  sterling, 

wlir  rn  in  !■;  .  .:.  Agure  had  grown  to  5§  millions,  to  which  must 
be  I  lilcki  3l  niilJlin;  ^  of  manufactured  marine  products.  Fourteen 
kinU  of  fisR  r^'prcsj:  iit  more  than  50%  of  the  whole  catch,  namely, 
0"'  ■:  11:  £>rilt.r  ol  i\\i\\  importance}  bonito  {Jkatsuo),  sardines  {iwashti, 
pa  ish  and  squid  {tako  and  ika),  mackerel  {saha), 

yc  :unny-fish   {maguro),  prawns  {ebi),  sole  (Wn), 

gr  »l8  {unaei),  salmon  {shake),  sea-ear  {flv>abi)  and 

ca  ler  700  kinds  of  aquatic  products  are  known  in 

Japan,  and  400  ol  them  constitute  articles  of  diet.  Among  manu- 
factured aquatic  products  the  chief  are  (in  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance) dried  bontto,  fish  guano,  dried  cuttle-fish,  dried  and  boiled 
sardines,  dried  herring  and  dried  prawns.  The  export  of  marine 
products  amounted  to  /90o,ooo  in  1906  against  £400,000  ten  years 
previously;  China  is  the  chief  market.  As  for  imports,  they  were 
insignificant  at  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  era,  but  by  degrees  a 
demand  was  created  for  salted  fish,  dried  sardines  (for  fertilizing), 
edible  sea-weed,  canned  fish  and  turtle-shell,  so  that  whereas  the 
total  imports  were  only  £1600  in  1868,  they  grew  to  over  £400,000 
in  IQ06. 

Minerals. — Crystalline  schists  form  the  axis  of  Japan.  They 
run  in  a  general  direction  from  south-west  to  north-east,  with  chains 
starting  east  and  west  from  Shikoku.  On  these  schists  rocks  of 
every  age  are  suf>erimpo8ed,  and  amid  these  somewhat  complicated 
geological  conditions  numerous  minerals  occur.  Precious  stones, 
however,  are  not  found,  though  crystals  of  quartz  and  antimony 
as  well  as  good  specimens  of  topaz  and  agate  are  not  infrequent. 

Gold  occurs  in  quartz  veins  among  schists,  paleozoic  or  volcanic 
rocks  and  in  placers.  The  quantity  obtained  is  not  large,  but  it 
shows  tolerably  steady  development,  and  may  possibly  f^^ 

be  much  increased  by  more  generous  use  of  capital  and  ""'"* 

larger  recourse  to  modem  methods. 

The  value  of  the  diver  mined  is  appraximatdy  equal  to  that  of 
the  gokj.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  volcanic  rocks  (especially  tuff),  in 
the  form  of  sulphide,  and  it  is  usually  associated  with  ^hr^ 
gold,  copper,  lead  or  zinc.  smvwr. 

Much  more  important  in  Japan's  economics  than  either  of  the 
precious  metals  is  copper.  Veins  often  showing -a  thickness  of  from 
70  to  80  ft.,  thouffh  of  poor  quality  (2  to  8  %),  are  found  CMnw 
bedded  in  crystalline  schists  or  paleozoic  sedimentary  *^ap«'^ 
rocks,  but  the  richest  (10  to  30%)  occur  in  tuff  and  other  volcanic 
rocks. 

There  have  not  yet  been  found  any  evidences  that  Japan  is  rich 
in  iron  orea.  Her  largest  known  deposit  (magnetite)  occurs  at 
Kamaishi  in  Iwate  prefecture,  but  the  quantity  of  pig-  . 

iron  produced  from  the  ore  mined  there  does  not  exceed  ^^ 

37,000  tons  annually,  and  Japan  is  obliged  to  import  from  the 
neighbouring  continent  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  needed  by  her 
for  ship-building  and  armaments. 

Considerable  deposits  of  coal  exist,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous. 
The  former,  found  chiefly  at  Amakusa,  is  not  greatly  inferior  to  the 
Cardiff  mineral;  and  the  latter — obtained  in  abundance  ^^^ 

in  KiOshiQ  and  Yezo — is  a  brown  coal  of  good  medium  ^^ 

quality.  Altogether  there  are  29  coal-fields  now  actually  worked 
in  JacKin,  and  she  obtained  an  important  addition  to  her  sources  of 
supply  in  the  sequel  to  the  war  with  Russia,  when  the  Fushun  mines 
near  Mukden,  Manchuria,  were  transferred  to  her.  During  the  10 
years  ending  in  1906,  the  market  value  of  the  coal  mined  in  Japan 
grew  from  less  than  a  millions  sterling  to  over  6  millions. 

Petroleum  also  has  of  late  sprung  into  prominence  on  the  list  of 
her  mineral  products.  The  oil-beanng  strata — which  occur  maiuly 
in  tertiary  rocks — extend  from  Yezo  to  Formosa,  but  . 
the  prinapal  are  in  Echigo,  which  yields  the  greater 
part  of  the  petroleum  now  obtained,  the  Yezo  and  Formosa  wcUa 
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being  ttiU  little  exploited.  The  quantity  of  petroleum  obtained 
in  Japan  in  1897  was  9  miinoa  gallons,  whereas  the  quantity 
obtained  in  1906  was  55  millions. 

Japanese  mining  enterprise  was  more  than  trebled  durinjs  the 
decade  1897  to  1906,  for  the  value  of  the  minerals  taken  out  m  the 
former  year  was  only  3I  millions  sterling,  whereas  the  corresponding 
figure  (or  1906  was  11  millions.  The  earliest  mention  of  gold- 
finning  in  Japan  ukes  us  back  to  the  year  a.d.  696,  and  by  the  16th 
century  the  country  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  nch  in 
gold.  During  the  days  of  her  medieval  intercourse  with  the  outer 
world,  her  stores  of  ttie  precious  metals  were  largely  reduced,  for 
between  the  years  1602  and  1766,  Holland,  Spam.  Portugal  and 
China  took  from  her  313.800  lb  (troy)  of  gold  and  1 1.230,000  lb  of 
silver. 

Copper  occupied  a  scarcely  less  important  place  in  Old  Japan. 
From  a  perioa  long  anterior  to  historic  times  this  metal  was 
employed  to  manufacture  mirrors  and  swords,  and  the  introduction 
of  Buddhism  in  the  6th  century  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
casting  of  sacred  images,  many  of  which  still  survive.  Findmg  in 
the  18th  century  that  her  foreign  intercourse  not  only  had  largely 
denuded  her  of  gold  and  silver,  but  also  threatened  to  denude  her 
of  copper,  japan  set  a  limit  (341 J  tons)  to  the  yearly  export  of  the 
latter  metal.  After  the  resumption  of  administrative  power  by  the 
emperor  in  1867.  attention  was  quickly  directed  to  the  question  of 
mineral  resources;  several  Western  experts  were  employed  to 
conduct  surveys  and  introduce  Occidental  mining  methods,  and  ten 
of  the  most  important  mines  were  worked  under  the  direct  auspices 
of  the  state  in  order  to  serve  as  object  lessons.  Subsequently  these 
mines  were  all  transferred  to  private  hands,  and  the  government 
now  retains  possession  of  only  .a  few  iron  and  coal  mines  whose 

f>roducts  are  needed  for  dockyard  and  arsenal  purposes.  The 
ollowing  table  shows  the  recent  progress  and  present  condition  of 
mining  industry  in  Japan:— 


1897 

IQOI 

1906 


1897 
1901 
1906 


Gold 

Silver 

Quantity.      Value. 

Quantity.      Value. 

OS.              C 

oz.                £ 

34.553       136.834 
82.517      330.076 
90,842      363.715 

1,809.805     208.200 

1,824.842       211.682 

a.623.212      243.9H 

Iron 

Coal 

Quantity.    Value. 

Quantity.        Value. 

Tons.           £ 

Tons.               £ 

35.178     103.559 
46^56     123.701 
85,203     268.911 

5.229.662    1.899.592 

9.025.325    3.060.931 
12,980,103    6,314.400 

Antimony 

Manga 

Quantity.        Value. 

Quantity. 
Tons. 

1,133            27.36a 

13.175 
15.738 

529            13481 

293              22.862 

12,323 

Copper 
Quantity.      Value. 


Tons. 
19.722 
26.495 
37.254 


Quantity. 
Oallons. 
9.248.800 
39.351.960 
S5.135.880 
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century  luxurious  babiu  pfevailed  in  Ki6to  under  the  sway  of 
the  Fujiwara  regents,  and  the  imperial  dty's  munificent  patron* 
age  drew  to  its  precincts  a  crowd  of  artisans.  But  these  were 
not  industriab,  in  the  Western  sense  of  the  term,  and,  further, 
their  organization  was  essentially  domestic,  each  family  select- 
ing  its  own  pursuit  and  following  it  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion  without  co-operation  <»>  partnership  with  any  outsider. 
The  establishment  of  military  feudalism  in  the  i3th  century 
brought  a  reaction  from  the  effeminate  luxury  of  the  metropolis, 
and  during  nearly  300  years  no  industry  enjoyed  large  popularity 
except  that  of  the  armourer  and  the  sword-smith.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  the  prowess  of  Oda  Nobunaga  and,  above  all,  of 
Hideyoshi,  the  taikd,  bring  within  sight  a  cessation  of  civil  war 
and  the  unification  of  the  country,  than  the  taste  for  beautiful 
objects  and  artistic  utensils  recovered  vitality.  By  degrees  there 
grew  up  among  the  feudal  barons  a  keen  rivalry  in  art  industry, 
and  the  shOgun's  court  in  Vedo  set  a  sundard  which  the  feuda- 
tories constantly  strove  to  attain.  Ultimately,  in  the  days 
immediately  antecedent  to  its  fall,  the  didgun's  administration 
sought  to  induce  a  more  logical  system  by  encouraging  local 
manufacturers  to  supply  local  needs  only,  leaving  10  Rj6to  and 
Yedo  the  duly  of  catering  to  general  wants. 

But  before  this  reform  had  approached  maturity,  the  second 
advent  of  Western  nations  introduced  to  Japan  the  produas  of 
an  industrial  civilization  centuries  in  advance  of  her  own  from 
the  point  of  view  of  utility,  though  nowise  superior  in  the 
application  of  art.  Immediately 
Lead  the  nation  became  alive  to  the 

Quantity.    Value,  necessity  of  correcting  its  own  io- 
*"  £       feriority  in  this  respect.    But  the 

2^'ilo  P***P**    *^*"^   entirely    without 
49.690  roodels  for  organization,  wtthotit 
financial   machinery  and   with- 

Value.  *"*'    ^***    **^    ^    ^^^    stock 
£        enterprise,  the  government  had 


£ 
869.266 
1,625.244 
3.007,992 

Petrolcvu 

Value. 


£ 

44.389 
227.841 
314.550 


Tons. 
746 
1.744 
2,721. 

Sin.PHUR 

i^^iantity. 
Tons. 
13.138 
16.007 
27406 

Others 


Value. 
£ 

loiSad 
51.365 


1897 
1901 
1906 

The  number  of  mine  employees  in  1^7  was  190.000,  in  round 
numbers;  the  number  of  mining  companies,  189;  and  the  aggregate 
paid-up  capita),  10  millions  sterling. 

Imtustria.— In  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  era  Japan  was 
practically  without  any  manufacturing  industries,  as  the  term 
is  understood  in  the  Occident,  and  she  had  not  so  much  as  one 
joint-stock  company.  At  the  end  of  1906,  her  joint-stock  com- 
panies and  partnerships  totalled  9329,  their  paid  up  capiul 
exceeded  100  millions  sterling,  and  their  reserves  totalled  36 
millions.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  from  the  absence 
of  manufacturing  organizations  50  years  ago  that  such  pursuits 
were  deliberately  eschewed  or  despised  in  Japan.  On  the  con- 
trary, at  the  very  dawn  of  the  historical  epoch  we  find  that  sec- 
tbns  of  the  people  took  their  names  from  the  work  carried  on  by 
them,  and  that  specimens  of  expert  industry  were  preserved  in 
the  sovereign's  palace  side  by  side  with  the  imperial  insignia. 
Further,  skilled  artisans  from  the  neighbouring  continent 
always  found  a  welcome  in  Japan,  and  when  Korea  was  success- 
fully invaded  in  early  times,  one  of  the  uses  which  the  victors 
made  of  their  conquest  was  to  import  Korean  weavers  alkd  dyers. 
Subsequently  the  advent  of  Buddhism,  with  its  demand  for 
images,  temples,  gorgeous  vestments  and  rich  paraphernalia, 
gave  a  marked  impulse  to  the  development  of  artistic  industry, 
which  at  the  outset  took  its  models  from  China,  India  and  Greece, 
but  gradually,  while  assimilating  many  of  the  best  features  of 
the  continental  schools,  subjected  them  to  such  great  modifi- 
cations in  accordance  with  Japanese  genius  that  they  ceased 
to  retain  more  than  a  trace  of  their  originals.    From  the  9th 


Value. 
£ 

3.863 
3.450 

41.338 


3^.588  to  choose  between  entering  the 
3O.0I2  field  as  an  iiistructor,  and  leaving 
61,386  iiie  nation  to  struggle  along  an 
arduous  and  expensive  way 
Total  Values,  to  tardy  development.  There 
^  could  be  no  question  as  to  which 

sil-ois^  course  would  conduce  mote  to 


10.839.783  the  general  advantage,  and  thus, 
in  days  immediately  subse- 
quent to  the  resumption  of  administrative  power  by  the  emperor, 
the  spectacle  was  seen  of  official  excursions  into  the  domains  of 
silk-reeling,  cement-making,  cotton  and  silk  spinning,  brick- 
burning,  printing  and  book-binding,  soap-boiling,  type-casting 
and  ceramic  decoration,  to  say  nothing  of  their  establishing 
colleges  and  schools  where  all  branches  of  applied  science  were 
taught.  Domestic  exhibitions  abo  were  organized,  and  speci- 
mens cf  the  country's  products  and  manufactures  were  sent 
under  government  auspices  to  exhibitions  abroad.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  effect  of  this  new  departure  along  Western  lines  could 
not  but  be  injurious  to  the  old  domestic  industries  of  the  country, 
especially  to  those  which  owed  their  existence  to  tastes  and  tra- 
ditions now  regarded  as  obsolete.  Here  again  the  government 
came  to  the  rescue  by  establishing  a  firm  whose  functions  were 
to  familiarize  foreign  markets  with  the  products  of  Japanese 
artisans,  and  to  instruct  the  latter  in  adaptations  likely  to  appeal 
to  Occidental  taste.  Steps  were  also  taken  for  training  women 
as  artisans,  and  the  government  printing  bureau  set  the  example 
of  employing  female  labour,  an  innovation  which  soon  developed 
large  dimensions.  In  short,  the  authorities  applied  themseh^es 
to  educate  an  industrial  disposition  throughout  the  country,  and 
as  soon  as  success  seemed  to  be  in  sight,  they  gradually  trans- 
ferred from  ofiidal  to  private  direction  the  various  model  enter- 
prises, retaining  only  such  as  were  required  to  supply  the  needa 
of  the  state. 

The  result  of  all  this  effort  was  that  whereas,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Meiji  era.  Japan  had  virtually  no  industries  worthy  of  the  name, 
she  possessed  in  1896— that  it  to  say,  after  on  interval  o(  35  years 
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of  effort— «K>  te«s  than  4^5  indafltrfot  and 

joint  stock  or  partnership,  with  a  patd<up  capital  of  40  miHions 
sterlini^.  Her  development  during  the  decade  ending  in  1906  is 
shown  in  the  fotlowtng  table;— 

Number  of      Paid-up  capital    (millions 
companies.  (millioM  •toikig).    sterling). 

1897  .     •     1     .     .     .    6.113  M  6 

1901 8,60a  83  12 
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1906 


9.3^ 
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What  effect  this  development  exercised  upon  the  country's  over-sea 
trade  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  manufactured 
goods  exported  in  1870  were  nil,  their  value  in  1901  was  8  millions 
sterlinjs,  and  in  1906  the  figure  rose  to  over  30  millions.  In  the 
followmg  table  arc  given  some  facts  relating  to  the  principal  in- 
dustries in  which  foreign  markets  are  interested : — 

Cotton  Yakns 


Spindles. 

Operatives. 

Quantity 
produced. 

Remarks. 

Male. 

Female. 

l»97 
1901 
1906 

768.328 
1,181.762 
1425406 

13.032 

35.059 
49.540 
59.281 

lb 
216,913,196 
274.861.380 
383.359.*  *3 

This  is  a  wholly 
new   industry  in 
Japan.     It    had 
no  existence  be- 
fore the  Meiji  era 

Woven  Goods 


Looms. 

Operatives. 

Market  value 
of  products. 

Remarks. 

Male. 

Female 

1897 

1901 

1906 

947.134 

54.»I9 

987.110 
747.946 
751.605 

Millionssterling. 
19 

It  is  observable 
that  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of 
opcrativesi&con- 
current  with  an 
increase  of  pro- 
duction. 

Matches 


n 

Quantity 
produced. 

Value. 

Remarks. 

Male. 

Female. 

1897 

1901 
1906 

261 
250 

"^1 

5.468 

26.277 
16.504 
18.721 

Cross. 
34.038.960 
32.901 .3 19 
54.802,293 

1.551.698 

This  is  an 
altogether 
new     indus- 
try.   Japan- 
ese matches 
now  hold  the 
leading  place 
in    all    Far- 
Eastern  mar- 
kets. 

FoRBiGN  Pafbr  (as  distinguished  from  Japanese) 


1 

i 

Operatives. 

Quantity 
produced. 

Value. 

Remarks. 

Male. 

Female. 

l«97 
1901 
1906 

9 
13 

23 

164 
2635 
3.774 

109 
UW7 
1.778 

H 

46,256.649 

« 13.348.340 

218,023434 

£ 

300.663 

714.094 

1415.778 

Had      not 
Japanese   fac- 
tories   been 
established  all 
thispapermust 
have  been  im- 
ported. 

In  the  field  of  what  may  be  called  minor  manufactures— as  ceramic 
wares,  lacquers,  straw-plaits,  &c. — there  has  been  corresponding 
growth,  for  the  value  of  these  productions  increased  from  I  \  millions 
acerling  in  18^7  to  3}  millions  in  IQ06.  But  as  these  manufactures 
do  not  enter  into  compctitbn  with  foreign  goods  in  either  Eastern 
or  Western  markets,  they  are  intercstmg  only  as  showing  the 
development  of  Japan's  producing  power.  They  contnbute 
nothing  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  whether  Japanese  industries 
are  destined  ultimately  to  drive  their  foreign  rivals  from  the  markets 
of  AaUt  if  not  to  compete  injuriously  with  them  even  in  Europe  and 
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America.    Japan  aeont  to  hav«  one  great  advantage  over  Occtdeatal 

countries:  she  possesses  an  abundance  of  dexterous  and  exception- 
ally cheap  labour.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  this  latter  advan- 
tage is  not  likely  to  be  permanent,  since  the  wages  of  labour  and  the 
cost  of  living  are  fast  increasing.  The  average  cost  of  labour  doubled 
in  the  interval  between  1895  and  1906,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  manufacturing  organizations  doubled  in  the  same  time, 
while  the  amount  of  their  paid-up  capital  nearly  trebled.  As  to  the 
necessaries  of  life,  if  those  specially  affected  by  government  mono- 
polies be  excluded,  the  rate  of  appreciation  between  1900  and  1906 
averaged  about  30%,  and  it  thus  appears  that  the  cost  of  living  is 
not  increasing  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  remuneration  earned 
by  labour.  The  manufacturing  progress  of  the  nation  seems,  there- 
fore, to  have  a  bright  future,  the  only  serious  impediment  being 
deficient  capital.  There  is  abundance  of  coal,  and  steps  have  been 
taken  on  a  large  scale  to  utilize  the  many  excellent  opportunities 
which  the  country  offers  for  developing  electricity  by  water-power. 

The  fact  that  Japan's  exports  of  raw  silk  amount  to  more  than 
13  millions  sterling,  while  she  sends  over-sea  only  3I  millions* 
worth  of  silk  fabrics,  suggests  some  marked  inferiority  SUM* 
on  the  part  of  her  weavers.  But  the  true  explanation  wtsviag, 
seems  to  be  that  her  distance. from  the  Occident  handicaps  her 
in  catering  for  the  changing  fashions  of  the  West.  There  cannot 
be  any  doubt  that  the  skill  of  Japanese  weavers  was  at  one  time, 
eminent.  The  sun  goddess  herself,  the  predominant  figure  in 
the  Japanese  pantheon,  is  said  to  have  practised  weaving;  the 
names  of  four  varieties  of  woven  fabrics  were  known  in  pre> 
historic  times;  the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian  era  saw  the  arrival 
of  a  Korean  maker  of  dot:.;  after  him  came  an  influx  of  Chinese 
who  were  distributed  throu)|hout  the  country  to  improve  the  arts 
of  sericulture  and  silk-wcavms;  a  soveteign  (Yuriaku)  of  the  5th 
century  employed  92  groups  01  naturalized  Chinese  for  similar  pur- 
poses: in  421  the  same  emperor  issued  a  decree  encouraging  the  cul- 
ture of  mulberry  trees  and  calling  for  taxes  on  silk  and  cotton; 
the  manufacture  of  textiles  was  directly  supervised  by  the  consort 
of  this  sovereign:  in  645  a  bureau  of  weaving  was  established: 
many  other  evidences  are  conclusive  as  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
art  of  silk  and  cotton  weaving  in  lapan. 

The  coming  of  Buddhism  in  the  6th  century  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  development  of  the  art,  since  not  only  did  the  priests  require 
for  their  own  vestments  and  for  the  decoration  of  temples  silken 
fabrics  of  more  and  more  gorgeous  description,  but  also  these  holy 
men  themselves,  careful  always  to  keep  touch  with  the  continental 
devoloproents  of  thehr  faith,  made  frequent  voyages  to  China, 
whence  they  brought  back  to  Japan  a  knowledge  of  whatever 
technical  or  artistic  improvements  the  Middle  Kingdom  could  show. 
When  Ki6to  became  the  permanent  metropolis  of  the  empire,  at 
the  close  of  the  8th  century,  a  bureau  was  established  for  weaving 
brocades  and  rich  silk  stuffs  to  be  used  in  the  palace.  This  preluded 
an  era  of  some  three  centuries  of  steadily  d^^veloping  luxury  in  Kioto; 
an  era  when  an  essential  part  of  every  aristocratic  mansion's  furni- 
ture was  a  collection  of  magnificent  silk  robes  for  use  in  thesumptuous 
Nd.  Then,  in  the  15th  century  came  the  "  Tea  Ceremonial,  when 
the  brocade  mountings  of  a  picture  or  the  wrapp^  of  a  liny  tea-jar 
possessed  on  almost  incredible  value,  and  such  sikill  was  attained  by 


weavers  and  dvers  that  even  fragments  of  the  fabrics  produced  bv 
them  command  extravaeant  prices  to-day.  Kidto  always  remained, 
and  still  remains,  the  chief  producing  centre,  and  to  such  a  degree 
has  the  science  of  colour  been  develoiwd  there  that  00  less  than  4000 
varieties  of  tint  are  distinguished.  The  sense  of  colour,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  a  special  emlowroent  of  the  Japanese  people  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  some  of  the  combinations  handed  down  fron 
medieval  times  are  treasured  as  incomparable  examples.  During 
the  long  era  of  peace  under  the  Tokugawa  administration  the  cos- 
tumes of  men  and  women  showed  an  increasing  tendency  to  richness 
and  beauty.  This  culminated  in  the  Cenroku  epoch  (1688-1700), 
and  the  aristocracy  of  the  present  day  delight  in  viewing  histnonic 
performances  where  the  costumes  of  tha^  age  and  of  its  rival,  the 
Momoyama  (end  of  the  i6ch  century)  are  reprodaced. 

It  would  be  possible  to  draw  up  a  formidable  catalogue  of  the 
various  kinds  of  sAk  fabrics  manufactured  in  Japan  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Meiji  era,  and  the  signal  ability  of  her  weavers  has  derived 
a  new  impulse  from  contact  with  the  Occident.  Machinery  has 
been  hirgely  introduced,  and  though  the  products  of  hand-looms 
still  enjoy  tne  reputation  of  greater  durability,  there  has  unauestion« 
ably  been  a  marked  development  of  producing  power.  Japanese 
looms  now  turn  out  about  17  millions  sterling  of  silk  textiles,  of 
which  less  than  4  millions  go  abroad.  Nor  is  increased  quantity 
alone  to  be  noted,  for  at  the  factory  of  Kawashima  in  Ki6to  (x>belins 
are  produced  such  as  have  never  been  rivalled  elsewhere. 

Commerce  in  Tokugawa  Times. — ^The  conditions  existing  in 
Japan  during  the  two  bimdred  and  fifty  years  prefatory  to  the 
modern  opening  of  the  country  were  unfavourable  to  the  develop- 
ment alike  of  national  and  of  international  trade.  Aa  to  the 
former,  the  system  of  feudal  government  exercised  a  crippling 
influence,  for  each  feudal  chief  endeavoured  to  check  the  exit 
of  any  kind  of  property  froi%.)ik^cf^  ^  freejnierchange  of 
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Oommodiiiea  was  tbui  ptfvediled  s»  ^fvctually  that  c:i»s  are 
recorded  of  ^tic  feudiiiqry*^  subjccls  (lyiiiig  of  starvaUon  while 
those  of  an  adjuiuing  fiel  cnjoyiKl  abundiince,  InUrnailiojial 
oommerre,  on  the  olhcr  hand,  Uy  under  the  veto  ot  the  ceolrzil 
govemmcnr,  whjch  iihuiiished  with  death  Ain^one  attempting 
to  hold  initfcoursc  with  foreigners.  Thtis  the  fiefs  practised  a. 
policy  ot  mutud  5c:t:tus[on  Dt  home^  and  united  to  maintain  a 
policy  of  general  seclusion  abroad.  Yet  it  was  under  the  k-udal 
system  ih^t  ihe  most  signal  development  of  JapancM  trade  took 
place,  and  since  the  processes  of  th^t  developitient  have  ti^uch 
hisloricuJ  intcxL^st  lliey  invite  cloge  atteotton. 

As  the  bulk  of  a  feudal  chief**  incoaue  wj%  paid  In  rfce*  arranEC* 
ments  hjd  to  be;  cn^de  for  tcndtnc  the  grain  to  market  and  rrafi*- 
mittin^  it*  proceed*.  Tht»  flflu  ctTccted  Ofidmlly  by  eiitabh^hing 
in  Osalci  siorei  iium-ymhiMlit  under  the  chArjse  of  samurai,  who 
received  ilix  tict^^  urtd  it  lo  mcrehantt  in  that  ciiy  and  remitted  the 
proceeds  by  olfitijil  carrier*.  But  from  the  middle  of  the  ifih 
century  iheie  itor^a  n-eie  plajired  in  the  charge  uf  trndrsmcn  to  «,  horn 
was  given  the  name  of  ksitg-ya  iitscnth  Tbty  disposed  of  rbc 
products  entrusted  to  them  by  a  fief  and  held  ihe  mnwity,  stniJins 
It  by  mtinihly  InsUJilmetit?  to  an  appointed  ptace^  rrnderin^  ir.jfly 
accountf  .i  no  Ti.T<*ivi<Tg  commisdon  at  the  rale  of  frotn  J  Eo  4  l^. 
They  ha'l  ni>  j"!  =  j1  Mi-uncc,  but  tfiey  wi^ic  honrjurablv  regpirdtd  and 
often  dl-tioi'iil  .Ji,.,j  i,v  an  ofhcial  titli;  or  an  hcrt-'dit^rj.'  pension. 
In  fact  ii  t,.,ki  ^,1.  !■[  t.sjch  s^^ndinji^  as  the  Mit.^ui  and  the  Konoike 
families,  hi.  !;i  'licij,  .1  banker  charntii  wkh  the  6nanE:«  of  wvcrril 
fiefs.  In  n -ik-i  dn.-  met  ha*!  of  sale  was  nnifornu  Tenders  >icre 
invited,  ^jn-i  tli-'-ie  h.-i^  ing  been  oprncd  in  the  nrewnccof  all  !he  store 
officials nndk-ilce-ya.  thcMtcct^wfiit  tendcren  had  lodepaiiit  bargain- 
money,  pa  i'lng  the  ncmarnder  v^ithin  ten  day*H  jnd  thpti'^j.fltff  betum- 
in^  entilled  to  take  dcllvTry  of  ihc  net'  in  whole  or  by  tnitialmrnts 
within  a  cefiain  timc^  nw  fee  beinf^  chnT^ed  for  6tor»(^.  A  limilar 
svstem  e*i*.tJNi  in  Yedo,  the  ghoeun**  capitaL  OtJt  ol  ihecuAloirt  of 
deferred  dijlivery  developed  the  establish  mrnt  of  cxchAn^r*  wlwre 
advances  wi:fc  wiadt-  Agiitn&t  sale  certificTitc:*,  and  puftly  itf^rcuUtive 
transacLoni  oime  into  vogue.  There  fulloi^t'd  an  espiiicnce 
common  enough  in  the  West  ^t  i»ne  time;  tmbbc  ojj^nton  nrlx-TIrd 
against  tJteiie  t^nvictionsin  margins  on  tlietroiind  1h*iE  they  h  >  '  ' 
to  enhaiirr?  ihe  price  ol  rice.  Several  of  the  hroker^  wcrt  ctn 
and  broiftlht  to  trial;  roafgin^^dealing^  were  thenrrhtrth  fin{i\>\ 
and  a  sv^u-m  of  licenccLS  vt^t  induj^u rated  En  Vedo^  the  iiumUr  vi 
licensed  dL'alcTA^  bdog  resiricled  to  loS. 

The  8>Mcni  of  or^ntied  trading  compaciief  had  its  mtjum  m  the 
12th  ccnmrv,  v>-hvr\.  The  number  of  merchants  admitted  within  the 
confines  ■  f  V,.r.i  t-.niv;  fc»trttfcd^  it  became  necrsaary  for  those  nnt 
obtaining  rlin  ]irivi!»,^u  to  e&labH^h  Bonie  mode  01  tu-otri^^mtl^n, 
and  ther>  fi!iijhi.i]  ihi-  ^.■llfm,1|^[^n1■  nf  comimnir^  with  ffptr^Tiiai ivn 
stationed  in  the  fcu.ld  ,  4  >  i  imr  ihafeho^diinj  mrniln^  in  the 
province  The  Aihik.v  i  :,  Vnii-i  4c\tk.ypc^  thf*  mtriciion  by 
Belting  tM  the  hi||,he4t  hiddrr  Oic  tTti;lLi%ive  right  of  rns;ajji!i|j  in  j 
particular  trade,  and  the  TokmiiiaTwi  admini^tiaiiofl  bad  recourse 
to  the  Siniic  praeiirc.  But  whtrcsi*  the  monopolies  instituted  by 
the  Ashil;.\|T;i  had  for  ^le  obKt  "A*  enrichment  of  the  cttheqtier, 
the  Tokiiijiwa  re^mled  it  chiefly  ^s.  a  mmn%  of  obtaininf  wonhy 
represent. irivw  In  each  braneh  of  tRult-.  The  firit  liiennii  were 
issued  in  Vedo  to  ke«-pen  of  Ui^Ji-hiNK^  in  the  middle  «f  the  I7ih 
century.     As  the  city  g^rew  i  ,  -.  ihi:«e  iicrnccn  increafcd 

in  value    so  that  pawnbroki::  n^cepted  thtm  in  pledge 

for   loan^     Subs^uently   ali.  i;   were  obliifi'd    to  take 

out  licem  C4.  and  the  syBiem  \v  t*  alctiuardA  ejttefided  tB  nDoney^ 
changers. 

It  wa-^  to  the  fistimonprs,  however,  that  the  advanta^^  of 
commertNil  orj;;anLMtioa  Qn>t  pre^nf^ed  themsHch-ci  vividly.  The 
Rreatest  finh-market  in  Japan  h  at  Nihan^bashi  in  Tokyo  (iortitt  riy 
Yedo).  It  hdd  its  orifin  In  the  mxd*  of  the  TokuKuwa.  coufL 
When  I5.  vanj  (founder  of  the  Takugawa  drnanty)  entered  y«lo 
in  1590,  hii  train  waa  followed  bv  some  fi^ltermen  tsf  Sctt*ti,  to 
whom  he  g^nnttd  the  privilege  of  pU^o^  ihrir  tmde  in  the  jidjutent 
seas,  on  condition  tiiat  they  fumf^i-^r"  ^  -.-  r-i.,.  o[  ^1^^^T  bc»t  fi>h 
for  the  L:e  of  thejrarrisom-     The  r.  .  v  oReft-d  fur  sale 

at  Nihon  l^ashi.     Early  in  the  tjth  l  nkcMuttiof  Yiirtuito 

province  'J'  '^'<' called  Yamato-ya)^,^,,,  .  j  >,  .,j  «nd  organizi.^  the 
tishnriong  ■ .'  «  great   gUd,     Nothing  a  rvoatdcd  aLuut    thi« 

man's  ai  ili;  OioitKh  hia  mereantiTe  i[cnit3s  entitle?  him  to 

historicai  He  contracted  for  the  sale  of  nil  r3i:e  fiih  obtaineij 

in  the  m  ilng  aeas,  advaneed  m^acfcy  to  the  fishermen  on  the 

security  r  catch,  constructed  pfWCTvea  for  keeping  the  ti^h 

ahve  unl  v^cre  tjiposcd  in  the  mjrket,  and  CFirclltd  alt  the 

dealers  in  a  i^oidfJeratian  whErh  likiftijtelv  conjiatcd  ef  Ml  whok- 
sale  men  hant*  and  J46  hrofccf*.  The  main  porppmi?  of  SMkeBOns'* 
system  im;»  in  prcvmt  the  consumer  from  dealing  dlnptt  with  the 
producer .     Thua    in    return    for    the    pcfriinijiry    aontMnmwdatfori 
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granted  to  fiahcnnefi  to  buy  boats  and  nets  they  srere  requirad  to 
give  every  &sh  they  caught  to  the  wholesale  merchant  from  whom 
they  had  received  the  advance:  and  the  latter,  on  his  side,  had  to 
sell  in  the  open  market  at  prices  fixed  by  the  confederation.  A 
somewhat  similar  system  applied  to  vegetables,  though  in  this  case 
the  monopoly  was  never  so  close. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  federation  of  fishmongers  approsi- 
mated  closely  to  a  trust,  as  the  term  is  now  understood:  that  is  to 
say,  an  association  of  merchants  engaged  in  the  same  branch  of 
trade  and  pledged  to  obscr\e  certain  rules  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business  as  wellas  to  adhere  to  fixed  rates.  The  idea  was  extended 
to  nearly  every  trade.  10  monster  confederations  being  organized 
in  Yedo  and  24  in  Osaka.  These  received  official  recognition, 
and  contributed  a  sum  to  the  exchequer  under  the  euphonious 
name  of  "benefit  money,"  amounting  to  nearly  £20.000  annually. 
They  attained  a  high  state  of  prosperity,  the  whole  of  the  cities* 
supplies  passing  through  their  hands.'  No  member  of  x  confedera- 
tion was  permitted  to  dispose  of  his  licence  except  to  a  near  relative, 
and  if  anvone  not  on  the  roll  of  a  confcdcrdtion  engaged  in  the  same 
business  he  became  liable  to  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  officials. 
In  spite  of  the  limits  thus  imposed  on  the.tranv-^rcr  of  licences,  one 
of  these  documents  commanded  from  £80  to  £6400*  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  confederations,  or  gilds,  had 
increased  to  68  in  Yedo,  comprising  1105  merchants.  The  gild 
svstem  extended  to  maritime  enterprise  also.  In  the  t)eginning  of 
the  17th  century  a  merchant  of  Sakai  (near  Osaka)  establishM  a 
junk  service  between  Osaka  and  Yedo,  but  this  kind  of  business  did 
not  attain  any  considerable  development  until  the  close  of  that 
cenfiiry,  when  lo  gilds  of  Yedo  and  24  of  Osaka  combined  to 
DTfi^nize  a  in.ii  ine-transport  company  for  fhe  purpose  of  conveying 
thi-ir  own  ni>  1  <  handise.  Here  also  the  principle  of  monopoly  was 
itrkily  ob^i  r^^  d,  no  goods  being  shipped  for  unaffiliated  merchants. 
This  cjirr>  i  Hi^  r  i-ade  rapidly  assumed  large  dimensions.  The  number 
of  junks  f  n[*.  I  >  ig  Yedo  rose  to  over  1500  >'early.  They  raced  from 
port  tu  pt>n,  V  st  as  tea-dippers  from  China  to  Europe  used  to  race 
in  reccni:  liin  ,  and  troubles  incidental  to  their  rivalry  became  so 
scrhju^  thj.iL  11  ivas  found  necessary  to  enact  stringent  rules.  Each 
jnnW  ni.i5ier  fi  id  to  subscribe  a  written  oath  that  he  would  comply 
strictly  uiih  I  he  regulations  and  observe  the  sequence  of  sailing  as 
dercrminerl  li\  lot.  The  junks  had  to  call  en  route  at  Uraga  for  the 
nur-.n  .  r.t  iM  jcrgoing  official  examination.  The  order  of  their 
IS  duly  registered,  and  the  master  making  the  best 

i  '-'- o  -Jut  theycarreceived  a  present  in  money  as  well  as  a 

complimentary  garment,  and  became  the  shippers'  favourite  next 
season. 

Operations  rebtin  f  to  the  currency  also  were  brought  under  the 
control  of  gikl^K  J\n-  business  of  money-changing  Meroa  to  have  beso 
taken  up  ^ts  a  proli  ssion  from  the  beginning  of  the  I5lh  century, 
but  it  was  then  m  tk  ;  hands  of  pedlars  who  carried  strings  of  copper 
ca&h  which  ihry  t^.  hanged  for  gold  or  silver  coins,  then  in  rare 
circLil.it ion,  or  for  parcels  of  gold  dust.  From  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century  exr^iii  i,{es  were  opened  in  Yedo.  and  in  1718  the  men 
crij^jiged  In  tln<*  bu- n  ess  formed  a  gild  after  the  fashion  of  the  time. 
Sis  hundfied  of  iW^i  received  licences,  and  no  unlicensed  person 
wafi  percniitcd  to  i-urchase  the  avocation.  Four  representatives 
of  the  chief  r?cch.iTi  e  met  daily  and  fixed  the  ratio  between  gold 
and   jtilver,  i!  re  being  then  communicated  to  the  various 

CXI  h.j  r*grs  a  shdgun  s  officials.     As  for  the  prices  of  gold  or 

silver  i(]  ivr  ppcr  or  bank-notes,  24  representatives  of  the 

cxf -::^r3  ni.L  l.l:/  evening,  and,  in  the  presence  of  an  official 
censor,  settled  the  figure  for  the  following  day  and  recorded  the 
amount  of  transactions  during  the  past  24  hours,  full  information 
on  these  points  being  at  once  sent  to  the  city  governors  and  the 
street  elders. 

The  exchanges  in  their  ultimate  form  approximated  very  closely 
to  the  Occidenul  idea  of  banks.  They  not  only  bought  gold,  silver 
and  copper  coins,  but  they  also  received  money  on  deposit,  made 
loans  and  issued  vouchers  which  played  a  very  Important  part  in 
commercial  transactions.  The  voucher  seems  to  have  eomc  into 
existence  in  Japan  in  the  14th  century.  It  originated  in  the  Yoshino 
market  of  Yamatp  province,  where  the  hilly  nature  of  the  district 
rendered  the  carriage  of  copper  money  so  arduous  that  rich  mer- 
chants began  to  substitute  written  receipts  and  engagements 
which  quickly  became  current.  Amon^  these  documents  there 
was  a  *'  joint  voucher  "  ikumiai-fvda),  signed  by  several  persons, 
any  one  of  whom  might  be  held  responsible  for  its  redemption. 
This  had  large  vogue,  but  it  did  not  obtain  official  recognition  until 
1636,  when  the  .third  Tokugawa  shogun  selected  30  substantial 
merchants  and  divided  them  into  3  gilds,  each  authorized  to  issue 
vouchers,  provided  that  a  certain  sum  was  deposited  by  way  of 
security.  Such  vouchers  were  obviously  a  form  of  bank-note. 
Their  circulation  by  the  exchange  came  about  in  a  simibr  manner. 
During  many  years  the  treasure  of  the  shOgun  and  of  the  feudal 
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*  In  1725,  when  the  population  of  Yedo  was  about  thrcc-qi 
of  a  million,  the  merchandise  that  entered  the  city  was  861,8^^  __„_ 
of  rice;  795,856  casks  of  sake;  132.892  casks  of  soy  (fish-sauce): 
18,209,087  bundles  of  fire-wood;  809.700  bags  of  charcoal:  90,811 
tubs  of  on;  1,670.850  bags  of  salt  and  3,613,500  pieces  of  cotton 
cloth. 
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dikii.  vM  cankd  to  Yedo  by  pacfc-^MTMi  mnI  oooliw  of  the  regular 
poital  aenrice.  ButthecostUnestof  such  a  method  led  lo  the  adao- 
tioftia  1691  of  10  exchange  agenCfl  who  were  appoioted  bankers  to  the 
Tokligawa  ffoverAment  and  were  required  to  furnish  money  within 

Sdaya  of  the  date  of  an  order  drawn  on  them.  Theae  asents  went 
'  the  same  of  the  "  tei^mea  gild."  Subsequently  the  firm  of 
ttsiii  waa  added,  but  it  enjoyed  thie  spedalpcivileffe  o(  beinv  allowed 
150  daya  to  collect  a  apedfied  amount.  The  gild  received  moneya 
00  account  of  the  Tokugawa  or  the  feudal  chiefa.at  provincial 
centres,  aad  then  made  its  owa  arrangements  for  cashing  the 
cheques  dra^m  upon  it  by  the  ahfigun  or  the  daimyO  in  Yedo.  It 
coin  happened  to  be  immediately  available,  it  was  employed  to  caidi 
the  cheques;  otherwise  the  voudiers  of  the  gik!  aerted  instead.  It 
waa  In  Oaaka,  however,  that  the  functions  otthe  exchanges  acquired 
falleat  developmeat.  That  city  has  exhibited,  in  all  eras,  a  remark- 
able aptitude  for  trade.  Its  merchants,  as  already  shown,  were  not 
only  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  selling  the  rice  and  other  products 
of  the  autrounding  fiefs^  but  also  they  became  depositories  oi  the 
prooeedSk  which  tl^y  paid  out  on  account  of  the  owners  in  whatever 
sdms  the  Utter  deured.  Such  an  evidence  of  ofiidal  confidence 
greatly  strensthened  their  credit,  and  they  received  further  en- 
oouragenMnt  from  the  second  Tokugawa  shCgun  ( 1605-1 621}  and  from 
Ishimaru  Sadatsugu,  governor  cm  the  dty  in  1661.  He  fostered 
wholesale  transactions,  sought  to  introduce  a  large  element  of  credit 
into  commerce  by  institutiu  a  system  of  credit  sales;  took  measures 
to  promote  the  circulation  of  cheques;  inaugurated  market  sales' of 
gohl  and  silver  and  app(rfnted  ten  chiefs  of  exchange  .who  were 
empowered  to  oversee  the  business  of  money-exchanging  lit  general. 
These  ten  received  exemption  from  municipal  taxation  and  were 
permitted  to  wear  swords.  Under  them  were  22  exchanges  forming 
a  gild,  whose  members  agreed  to  honour  one  another's  vouchers  and 
mutually  to  facilitate  busmess.  Gradually  they  daborated  a  regular 
systein  of  banking,  ao  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  they 
issued  various  descripticms  of  paj)er-orders  for  fixed  sums  payable  at 
cotain  places  within  fixed  periods;  dei>08lt  notes  redeemable  on 
the  demand  of  an  indicated  person  or  his  order;  bills  of  exchange 
drawn  by- A  upon  B  in  favour  of  C  (a  common  fcnrm  for  use  m 
monthly  or  annual  settlements}:  {Momissory  notes  to  be  paid  at  a 
future  time,  ot  cheques  payable  at  aght,  for  goods  purchased;  and 
atorage  orders  enga^ng  to  deliver  goods  on  account  of  which  earnest 
money  had  been  paid.  These  last,  much  employed  in  transactions 
reUting  toriceand  sugar,  were  generally  valid  for  a  period  of  3  years 
and  3  months,  were  signed  by  a  confederation  of  exchanges  or  mer- 
chants on  Jomt  responubihty,  and  guaranteed  the  delivery  of 
the  indicated  merchandise  independently  of  all  acddents.  They 
passed  current  as  readily  as  coin,  and  advances  could  always  be 
obtained  against  them  from  pawnbrokers. 

AU  these  documents,  indicating  a  well*devdoped  system  of 
credit,  were  duly  protected  by  law,  severe  penalties  being  inflicted 
for  any  failure  to  implement  the  pledges  they  embodied.  The 
merchants  of  Yedo  and  Osaka,  worldi^  on  the  system  of  trusts  here 
described,  gradually  acquired  great  wealth  and  fell:  into  habits  of 
aoarked  luxury.  It  is  recorded  that  they  did  not  hesiute  to  pay 
£^  for  the  first  bonito  of  the  season  and  £l  I  for  the  first  egg-fruit. 
Naturally  the  spectacle  of  such  extravagance  exdted  popular  dis- 
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estabtiahed,  ttceoce  fees,  however,  bd»e  aboliBhed*  aad  op  limit 
set  to  the  number  of  firms  in  a  gUd.  Tnings  remained  thus  until 
the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  era  (1867),  when  the  gilds  shared  the 
catacli^m  that  overtook  all  the  country's  old  institutions. 

Japanese  commercial  and  Industrie  life  presents  another  featine 
whicnseeaas  to  suQiest  fecial  aptitude  for  combination.  Inmercao^ 
tile  or  roanufactunng  families,  while  the  eldest  son  always  succeeded 
to  his  father's  buaness,  not  only  the  younger  sons  but  also  the  appren- 
tices and  employees,  after  they  had  served  faithfully  for  a  number 
of  years,  expected  to  be  set  up  aa  branch  houses  under  the  auspices 
of  the  prinapal  family,  receiving^  a  place  of  buaineas,  a  certain  amount 
of  capital  and  the  privilege  of  using  the  original  house-name.  Many 
an  oid-cstabUshtti  firm  thus  came  to  have  a  plexus  of  branches  an 


Men  D^an  to  grumble  against  the  ao-called  "  official 
nerchairts  "  who,  under  government  auspices,  monopolixed  every 
branch  of  trade;  and  this  feeling  grew  almost  uncontrollable  in  1830, 
when  rice  rose  to  an  unprec^ented  price  owing  to  crop  failure. 
Men  loudly  ascribed  that  state  of  affairs  to  regratmg  on  the  part  of 
the  wholenle  companies,  and  murmurs  similar  to  those  raised  at 
the  dcrae  of  the  19th  century  in  America  against  the  trust  system 
began  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  authorities  perpetually.  The  cele- 
brated Fujita  Toko  of  Mtto  took  up  the  Question.  He  argued  that 
the  monopoly  system,  since  it  included  Osaka,  exposed  the  Yedo 
market  to  au  the  vicissitudes  of  the  forma*  dty,  which  had  then 
lost  much  of  ita  old  prosperity. 

Finally,  in  1841,  the  shSgun's  chief  minister,  Mizuno  Echizen-no- 
Kami,  withdrew  all  trading  licences,  dissolved  the  gilds  and  pro- 
claimed that  eveiy  person  should  thenceforth  be  free  to  engage  in 
any  commerce  without  let  or  hindrance.  This  recklessly  drastic 
measure,  vividly  illustrating  the  arbitrariness  of  feudal  officialdom, 
not  only  included  the  commercial  gilds,  the  shippii^;  gilds,  the 
exchange  gilds  and  the  land  transport  gilds,  but  was  also  carried  to 
the  length  of  forbidding^  any  company  to  confine  itself  to  wholesale 
dealings.  The  authorities  further  declared  that  in  times  of  scardty 
wholesale  transactions  must  be  abandoned  altogether  and  retail 
bflftlfWHM  alone  carried  on,  their  purpose  bdng  to  bring  retail  and 
wh^esale  prices  to  the  same  Icvd.  The  custom  of  advancing  money 
to  fishermen  or  to  producers  in  the  provincial  districts  was  inter- 
dicted ;  even  the  fuda-sashi  might  no  longer  ply  thdr  calling,  and 
ndtber  bath-house  keepers  nor  hairdressers  were  allowed  to  combine 
for  the  purpose. of  adopting  uniform  rates  of  charges.  But  this  ill- 
judged  interference  produced  eviU  ereater  than  those  it  was  intended 
to  remedy.  The  dlds  had  not  reaUy  been  exacting.  Their  or^ni- 
zation  had  reduced  the  cost  of  distribution,  and  they  had  provided 
facilities  of  transport  which  brought  produce  within  quick  and  cheap 
reach  of  central  markets. 

Ten  ye&n'  ejcperience  showed  that  a  modified  form  of  the  old 
agrstesD  would  conduce  to  public  interests.    The  gilds  weie  re- 
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nff  to  extend  its  business  and  strengthen  its  credit,  so  that  the 
p  neld  a  commanding  position  hi  Uie  business  world.    It  will 


no  direct  association  with  the  gild  S3r8tem.  confining  themsdves,  for 
the  most  part,  to  domestic  industries  on  a  small  scale,  and  not  being 
allowed  to  extend  their  business  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  fiei 
to  which  they  belonged. 

PoreigH  Commerce  during  the  Me^  Bra.— If  Japan's  industtM 
devdopment  in  modem  times  has  been  vemarkable,  the  same 
may  be  said  even  more  emphatically  about  the  development 
of  her  over-sea  commerce.  This  was  checked  at  first  not 
only  by  the  unpopularity  attaching  to  all  intercouise  with  out- 
dde  nations,  but  also  by  embanassments  resulting  from  the 
difference  between  the  silver  price  of  gold  in  Japan  and  its  silver 
price  in  Europe,  the  precious  metals  bdng  connected  in  Japan  by 
a  ratio  of  x  to  S,  and  in  Europe  by  a  ratio  of  t  to  15.  This 
latter  f&ct  was  the  cause  of  a  sudden  and  violent  appredatkm  of 
values;  for  the  government,  seeing  the  country  threatened  with 
loss  of  all  its  gold,  tried  to  avert  the  catastrophe  by  altering  snd 
redudng  the  weights  of  the  silver  coins  without  altering  their 
denominations,  and  a  corresponding  difference  exhibited  Stsell, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  sUver  quotations  of  commodities. 
Another  difficulty  was  the  attitude  of  officialdom.  During  sevenl 
centuries  Japan's  over-sea  trade  had  been  under  the  control  of 
officialdom,  to  whose  coffefs  it  contributed  a  substantial  revenue. 
But  when  the  foreign  exporter  entered  the  fidd  under  the  con- 
ditions created  by  the  new  system,  he  diverted  to  his  own  pocket 
the  handsome  profit  previously  accruing  to  the  government;  and 
since  the  latter  could  not  easfly  become  reconciled  to  this  loss  of 
revenue,  or  wean  itself  from  its  traditional  habit  of  interference 
in  affairs  of  foreign  commerce,  and  since  the  foreigner,  on  his 
side,  not  only  dedred  secrecy  in  order  to  prevent  competition, 
but  was  also  tormented  by  inveterate  suspidons  of  Oriental 
espionage,  not  a  little  friction  occurred  from  time  to  time. 
Thus  the  scanty  records  of  that  early  epoch  suggest  that  trade 
was  beset  with  great  difficulties,  and  that  the  foreigner  had  td 
contend  against  most  adverse  circumstances,  though  in  truth  his 
gains  amounted  to  40  or  50%. 

The  chief  staples  of  the  cariy  trade  were  tea  and  silk.  It 
happened  that  just  before  Japan's  raw  sOk  became  available  for 
export,  the  production  of  that  artide  in  France  and  Teaaa0 
Italy  had  been  largely  curtailed  owing  to  a  novd  ^"^ 
disease  of  the  silkworm.  Thus,  when  the  first  bales  of  Japanese 
silk  appeared  in  London,  and  when  it  was  found  to  possess 
qualities  entitling  it  to  the  highest  rank,  a  keen  demand  sprang 
up.  Japanese  green  tea  also,  differing  radically  in  flavour  and 
bouquet  from  the  black  tea  of  China,  app<^ed  quickly  to 
American  taste,  so  that  by  the  year  1907  Japan  found  herself 
selling  to  fordgn  countries  tea  to  the  extent  of  i^  mfllions  ster- 
ling, and  raw  silk  to  the  extent  of  laj  millions.  This  remarkable 
development  is  typical  of  the  general  history  of  Japan's  foreign 
trade  in  modem  times.  Omitting  the  first  decade  and  a  half, 
the  statistics  for  which  are  imperfect,  the  volume  of  the  trade 
grew  from  $  millions  sterling  in  1873—3  shilHngs  per  head  of  thfe 
population— to  93  millions  in  1907 — or  38  shillings  per  head.  It 
was  not  a  uniform  growth.  The  period  6f  35  years  divides  itscK 
conspicuously  into  two  eras:  the  first,  of  15  years  (1873-1887), 
during  which  the  development  was  from  5  millions  to  9-7  mil- 
lions, a  ratio  of  x  to  a,  appcoxiroatdy;  the  second,  of  20  yean 
(1887-1907),  during  which  the  development  was  from  9-7 
millions  to  93  ^mHUons,  a  rat%  oixtj9^xOi r>  '  ^ 
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Hut  a  commerce  which  scircely  doubled  itself  in  the  first 
fifteen  years  should  have  grown  nearly  tenfold  in  the  next 
twenty  is  a  faa  inviting  attention.  There  are  two  principal 
causes:  one  general,  the  other  spedaL  The  general  cause  was 
that  several  years  necessarily  elapsed  before  the  nation's  material 
condition  began  to  respond  perceptibly  to  the  improvements 
effected  by  the  Meijl  government  in  matters  of  administration, 
taxation  and  transport  facilities.  Fiscal  burdens  had  been 
reduced  and  security  of  life  and  property  obtained,  but  railway 
building  and  road-making,  harbour  construction,  the  growth  of 
posts,  telegraphs,  exchanges  and  banks,  and  the  development 
of  a  mercantile  marine  did  not  exercise  a  sensible  influence  on 
the  nation's  prosperity  until  1884  or  1885.  From  that  time  the 
country  entered  a  period  of  steadily  growing  prosperity,  and  from 
that  time  private  enterprise  may  be  said  to  have  finally  started 
upon  a  career  of  independent  activity.  The  special  cause  which, 
from  X885,  contributed  to  a  mark^  growth  of  trade  was  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments.  Up  to  that  time  the  treasury's 
fiat  notes  had  suffered  such  marked  fluctuations  of  specie 
value  that  sound  or  successful  commerce  became  very  difficult. 
Against  the  importing  merchant  the  currency  trouble  worked 
with  double  potency.  Not  only  did  the  gold  with  which  he 
purchased  goods  appreciate  constantly  in  terms  of  the  silver 
for  which  he  sold  them,  but  the  silver  itself  appreciated  sharply 
and  rapidly  in  terms  of  the  fiat  notes  paid  by  Japanese  con- 
sumers. Cursory  reflection  may  suggest  that  these  factors, 
should  have  stimulated  exports  as  much  as  they  depressed' 
imports.  But  such  was  not  altogether  the  case  in  practice. 
For  the  exporter's  transactions  were  hampered  by  the  possibility 
that  a  delay  of  a  week  or  even  a  day  might  increase  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  his  silver  in  Japanese  markets  by  bringing 
about  a  further  depreciation  of  paper,  so  that  he  worked  timidly 
and  hesitatingly,  dividing  his  operations  as  minutely  as  possible 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  downward  tendency  of  the  fiat 
notes.  Not  till  this  clement  of  pernicious  disturbance  was 
removed  did  the  trade  recover  a.  healthy  tone  and  grow  so 
lustily  as  to  tread  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  China,  with  her  300  million  inhabitants  and  long-established 
international  relations. 

Japan's  trade  with  the  outer  world  was  biiilt  up  chiefly  by  the 
energy  and  enterprise  of  the  foreign  middleman.  He  acted  the 
TM»  Fof9^  part  of  an  almost  ideal  agent.  As  an  exporter, 
middkmam.  i^  command  of  cheap  capital,  his  experience,  his 
knowledge  of  foreign  markets,  and  his  connexions  enabled  him 
to  secure  sales  such  as  must  have  been  beyond  reach  of  the 
Japanese  working  independently.  Moreover,  he  paid  to  native 
consumers  ready  cash  for  their  staples,  taking  upon  his  own 
shoalders  all  the  risks  of  finding  markets  abroad.  As  an  importer, 
he  enjoyed,  in  centres  of  supply,  credit  which  the  Japanese 
lacked,  and  be  offered  to  native  consumers  fordgn  produce 
brought  to  their  doors  with  a  minimum  of  responsibility  on  their 
part.  Finally,  whether  as  exporters  or  importers,  foreign 
middlemen  always  competed  with  each  other  so  keenly  that  their 
Japanese  clients  obtained  the  best  possible  terms  from  them. 
Yet  the  ambition  of  the  Japanese  to  oust  them  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  unnaturaL  Every  nation  must  desire  to  carry  on  its 
own  commerce  independently  of  alien  assistance;  and  moreover, 
the  foreign  middleman's  residence  during  many  years  within 
Japanese  territory,  but  without  the  pale  of  Japanese  sovereignty, 
invested  him  with  an  aggressive  character  which  the  anti- 
Oriental  exdusiveness  of  certain  Occidental  nations  helped  to 
accentuate.  Thus  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  average  Japan- 
ese there  are  several  reasons  for  wishing  to  dispense  with  alien 
middlemen,  and  it  is  |^n  that  these  reasons  are  operative;  for 
whereas,  in  x888,  native  merchants  carried  on  only  12%  of  the 
country's  over-sea  trade  without  the  intervention  of  the  foreign 
middlemen,  their  share  rose  to  35%  in  1899  and  has  since  been 
slowly  increasing. 

Analysis  of  Japan's  foreign  trade  during  the  Meiji  era  shows  that 
-^^^  during  the 35-yearperiod  ending  in  r907,importsexcceded 
J/fjwi.  e^cports  in  31  years  and  exports  exceeded  iniports  in  14 
w  f  r»s«.  y^^^  ^j^  j^^  ^^  suggest  a  very  badly  balanced 
trade.    But  closer  examination  aoceatuatea  the  .difference,  for 
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when  the  figuris  are  added,  h  is  feand  that  the  enceases  of  exports 
aggregated  only  11  milUons  sterling,  whereas  the  excesses  of  imports 
toUlled  71  milUons.  there  betng  thus  a  ao<alled  "  unfavomabfe 
balance'  of  60  milUons  over  aU.  The  movemenu  of  specie  do  not 
throw  much  light  upon  this  subject,  for  they  are  complicated  by 
large  unporu  of  gold  resulting  iron  war  indemnities  and  foreign 
loans.  Undoubtedly  the  baUnce  is  materially  ledreased  by  tne 
expenditures  of  the  foreign  communities  in  the  former  settlements* 


there  remams  an  appreciable  margin  against  Japan,  and  it  is  probably 
ro  be  accounted  for  by  the  consuleration  that  she  is  still  engaged 
equipping  herKlf  for  the  industrial  career  evidently  lying  before  her. 
^  The  manner  in  which  Japan's  over-aea  trade  was  divided 
m  1907  among  the  seven  foreign  countries  priw* 
pally  engaged  m  it  may  be  seen  from  the  foUowii 


table:— 


United  butea 
China  .  . 
Great  Britain 
British  India  . 
Germany  .  . 
France  .  . 
Korea  .     .     . 
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II 
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22 
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Among  the  ^  open  ports  of  Japan,  the  first  place  belongs  to 
Ydcohama  in  the  matter  of  foreig^n  trade,  and  Kobe  ranks  second. 
The  former  far  outstrips  the  latter  in  exports,  but  the  case  b  reversed 
when  imports  are  considered.  As  to  the  percentages  of  the  whole 
trade  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  five  principal  ports,  the  following 
figures  may  be  consulted:— Yokohama,  40%:  Kobe.  35*6;  Osaka, 
10;  MojI.  5;  and  Nagasaki.  2. 

VL— GOVERNICENT,  AoiOMISTBAnON,  &C 

Emperor  and  Princes. — ^At  the  head  of  the  Japanese  State 
stands  the  emperor,  generally  spoken  of  by  foreigners  as  the 
mikado  (honourable  gate*),  a  title  comparable  with  suUime 
porte  and  by  his  own  subjects  as  tenski  (son  of  heaven)  or 
Unnd  (heavenly  king).  The  emperor  Mutou  Hito  (9.9.)  was  the 
I2ist  of  his  line,  according  to  Japanese  histoiy,  which  reckons 
from  660  B.C.,  when  Jimmu  ascended  the  throne.  But  as  written 
records  do  not  carry  us  back  farther  than  a.d.  712,  the  reigns 
and  periods  of  the  very  eariy  monarchs  are  more  or  less  apocry- 
phal. Still  the  fact  remains  that  Japan  has  been  ruled  by  an 
unbroken  dynasty  ever  since  the  dawn  of  her  history,  in  which 
respect  she  is  um'que  among  all  the  nations  in  the  worid.  There 
are  four  families  of  princes  of  the  blood,  from  any  one  of  which  a 
successor  to  the  throne  may  be  taken  in  default  of  a  direct  heir: 
Princes  Arisugawa,  FushLni,  Kanin  and  Higashi  FushimL 
These  families  are  all  direct  descendants  of  emperors,  and  their 
heads  have  the  title  of  skinnd  (prince  of  the  blood),  whereas  the 
other  imperial  princes,  of  whom  there  are  ten,  have  only  the 
second  syllable  of  shinnd  (pronounced  wd  when  separated  from 
shin).  Second  and  younger  sons  of  a  skinnif  are  all  mid,  and  ddest 
sons  lose  the  title  shin  and  become  wO  from  the  fifth  generation. 

The  Peerage. — ^In  former  times  there  were  no  Japanese  lilies 
of  nobility,  as  the  term  is  understood  in  the  Ocddent.  Nobles 
there  were,  however,  namely,  huge,  or  court  nobles,  descendants 
of  younger  sons  of  emperors,  and  doimyd  (great  name),  some  of 
whom  could  trace  their  lineage  to  mikados;  but  all  owed  their 
exalted  position  as  feudal  chiefs  to  military  prowess.  The 
Meiji  restoration  of  1867  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  daimyds  as 
feudal  chiefs,  and  they,  together  with  the  huge,  were  merged 
into  one  class  called  kwasoku  (flower  families),  a  term  correspond- 
ing to  aristocracy,  all  inferior  persons  being  heimin  (ordinary 
folk).  In  X884,  however,  the  five  Chinese  titles  of  ki  (prince), 
kd  (marquis),  haku  (count),  ski  (viscount)  and  dan  (baron)  were 
introduced,  and  patents  were  not  only  granted  to  the  ancient 
nobility  but  also  conferred  on  men  who  had  rendered  conspicuous 
public  service.  The  titles  are  all  hereditary,  but  they  descend 
to  the  firstborn  only,  younger  children  having  no  distinguishing 
appellation.  The  first  list  in  1884  showed  11  princes,  34  mar- 
quises, 76  counts,  324  viscounts  and  74  barons.  After  the  war 
with  China  (x894-*95)  the  total  grew  to  716,  and  the  war  with 

>  Some  derive  thb  term  from  mtfta,  an  ancient  Japanese  term  fol 
"  great,"  and  to,  '*  place." 
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Russia  (1904-5)  iocreased  the  nmnber  to  919,  namely,  15  princes, 
39  marquises,  100  counts,  376  viscounts  and  tSa  barons. 

HousMd  D*partmtmt.—Tht  Imperial  household  department  is 
completely  differentiated  from  the  adrntnittration  of  state  alfairs. 
It  includes  bureaux  of  treasury,  forests,  peerage  and  hunting,  as 
wdl  as  boards  of  ceremonies  and  chamberlains,  officials  of  the 
empress's  household  and  officials  of  the  crown  prince's  household. 
The  annual  allowance  made  to  the  throne  is  £300.000,  and  the 
Imperial  estate  comprises  some  13,000  acres  of  building  land, 
3,850,000  acres  of  forests,  and  300,000  acres  of  miscellaneous  lands, 
the  whole  valued  at  some  19  millions  sterling,  but  probably  not 
yielding  an  income  of  more  than  £aoo,ooo  yearly.  Further,  the 
houKhoM  owns  about  3  millions  steriina  (face  value)  of  bonds  and 
shares,  from  which  a  revenue  of  some  ut$Ofioo  is  derived,  so  that 
the  whole  income  amounts  to  three^uarters  of  a  million  aterling. 
approximately.  Out  of  this  the  houaenolds  of  the  crown  prince  and 
all  the  Imperial  princes  are  sup(>orted;  allowances  are  granted  at  the 
time  of  conferring  titles  of  nobility;  a  long  list  of  charities  rsoetve 
liberal  contributionsjjaad  considerable  sums  are  paid  to  encourage 
aft  and  education.  The  emperor  himself  b  probably  one  of  tha  most 
frugal  sovereigns  that  ever  occupied  a  throne. 

Departments  of  State.— Tbtn  are  nine  departments  of  state 
presided  over  by  ministers— foreign  affairs,  home  affairs,  finance, 
war,  navy,  justice,  education,  apiculture  and  commerce,  com- 
monications.  These  minlstea  form  the  cabinet,  which  is 
presided  over  by  the  minister  president  of  state,  so  that  its 
members  number  ten  in  all.  Ministers  of  state  are  appointed  by 
the  emperor  and  are  responsible  to  him  alone.  But  between  the 
cabinet  and  the  crown  stand  a  small  body  of  men,  the  survivors 
of  those  by  whose  genius  modem  Japan  was  raised  to  her  present 
high  position  among  the  nations.  They  are  known  as  "  elder 
statesmen  "  (genrd).  Their  proved  ability  constitutes  an  invalu- 
able asset,  and  in  the  solution  of  serious  problems  their  voice 
may  be  said  to  be  finaL  At  the  end  of  1909  four  of  these 
renowned  statesmen  remained— Prince  Yamagata,  Marquises 
Inonye  and  MatsukaU  and  Count  Okuma.  There  is  also  a  privy 
council,  which  consists  of  a  variable  number  of  distinguished 
men — in  1909  there  were  39,  the  president  being  Field-Marshal 
Prince  Yamagata.  Their  duty  is  to  debate  and  advise  upon  all 
matters  referred  to  them  by  the  emperor,  who  sometimes  attends 
their  meetings  in  person. 

CM  Qfidals.'^The  total  number  of  dvfl  officials  was  137,819 
in  1906.  It  had  been  only  68.876  in  1898,  from  which  time  it  grew 
r^ularly  year  by  year.  The  salaries  and  allowances  paid  out  of 
the  treasury  every  year  on  account  of  the  civil  service  are  4  millions 
sterling,  approximately,  and  the  annual  emoluments  of  the  principal 
officials  are  as  follow: — Prime  minister,  £960;  minister  of  a  depart- 
ment, £600;  ambassador,  £500,  with  allowances  varying  from 
£3300  to  £3000;  president  of  privy  council,  £500;  resident-general 
in  Seoul,  £600;  giavemor-general  of  Formosa,  £600;  vice-minister, 
£400;  minister  plenipotentiary,  £400,  with  allowances  from  £xooo 
to  £1700;  governor  of  prefecture,  £300  to  £360;  judge  of  the  court 
of  cassation,  £300  to  £500:  other  judges,  £60  to  £400;  professor  of 
imperial  university,  from  £80  to  £160,  with  allowances  from  £40  to 
£i3o;  privy  councillor,  £400;  director  of  a  bureau,  £300;  &c 

Legislatwe.^-Tht  first  Japanese  Diet  was  convoked  the  39th 
of  November,  1890.  There  are  two  chambers,  a  house  of 
peers  {kiMeku^n)  and  a  house  of  representatives  {shugi-in). 
Each  is  invested  with  the  same  legislative  power. 

The  upper  chamber  consists  of  four  dasscs  of  members. 
They  are,  first,  hereditary  members,  namely,  princes  and  mar- 
quises, who  are  entitled  to  sit  when  they  reach  the  age  of  35; 
secondly,  counts,  viscpunts  and  barons,  elected — after  they  have 
attained  their  sstb  yeai^-by  their  respective  orders  in  the  maxi- 
mum ratio  of  one  member  to  every  five  peers;  thirdly,  men  of 
education  or  distinguished  service  who  are  nominated  by  the 
emperor;  and,  fourthly,  representatives  of  the  highest  tax- 
payers, elected,  one  for  each  prefecture,  by  their  own  class. 
Tlie  tnintmiim  age  limit  for  non-titled  members  is  30,  and  it  is 
provided  that  their  total  number  must  not  exceed  that  of  the 
titled  members.  The  house  was  composed  in  1909  of  14  princes 
of  the  blood,  13  princes,  39  marquises,  17  counts,  69  viscounts, 
56  barons,  134  Imperial  nominees,  and  45  representatives  of  the 
highest  taz-payenh-that  is  to  say,  3x0  titled  members  and  169 
non-titled. 

The  lower  house  consists  of  elected  members  only.  Ori^- 
ally  the  piopeity  qualification  was  fixed  at  a  minimum  annual 
payaseat  of  3es.  in  direa  taxes  (Le.  taxes  imposed  by  the  central 
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government),  bnt  in  1900  the  law  of  election  was  amended,  and 
the  property  qualification  for  eleaors  is  now  a  payment  of  £1 
in  direct  taxes,  while  for  candidates  no  qualification  is  requir^ 
either  as  to  property  or  as  to  locality.  Members  are  of  two 
kinds,  namely,  those  returned  by  incorporated  cities  and  those 
returned  by  prefectures.  In  each  case  the  ratio  is  one  member 
for  every  130,000  electors,  and  the  electoral  district  is  the  city 
or  prefecture. 

Voting  is  by  ballot,  one  man  one  vote,  and  a  general  election 
must  take  place  once  in  4  years  for  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, and  once  in  7  years  for  the  house  of  peers.  The  house  of 
representatives,  however,  is  liable  to  be  dissolved  by  order  of 
the  sovereign  as  a  disciplinary  measure,  in  which  event  a  general 
election  must  be  held  within  5  months  from  the  date  of  disso- 
kition,  whereas  the  house  of  peers  is  not  liable  to  any  such  treat- 
ment. Otherwise  the  two  houses  enjoy  equal  rights  and  privi- 
leges, except  that  the  budget  must  first  be  subim'tted  to  the 
represenutives.  Each  member  receives  a  salary  of  £200;  the 
president  receives  £500,  and  the  vice-president  £3oa  The 
presidents  are  nominated  by  the  sovereign  from  three  names 
submitted  by  each  house,  but  the  appointment  of  a  vice-presi- 
dent is  within  the  independent  right  of  each  chamber.  The 
lower  house  consists  of  379  members,  of  whom  75  are  returned  by 
the  urban  population  and  304  by  the  rural.  Under  the  origirud 
property  qualification  the  number  of  franchise-holders  was  only 
453>474t  or  ix*s  to  every  xooo  of  the  nation,  but  it  is  now 
1,676,007,  or  xs-77  to  every  xooo.  By  the  constitution  which 
created  the  diet  freedom  of  conscience,  of  speech  and  of  public 
meeting,  inviolabih'ty  of  domicile  and  correspondence,  security 
from  arrest  or  punishment  except  by  due  process  of  law,  perma- 
nence of  judicial  appointments  and  all  the  other  essential  ele- 
menU  of  dvil  Uberty  were  granted.  In  the  diet  full  le^sUtive 
authority  is  vested:  without  its  consent  no  tax  can  be  imposed, 
increased  or  remitted;  nor  can  any  public  money  be  paid  out 
except  the  salaries  of  officials,  which  the  sovereign  reserves  the 
right  to  fix  at  will.  In  the  emperor  are  vested  the  prerogatives 
of  declaring  war  and  making  peace,  of  concluding  treaties,  of 
appointing  and  dismissing  officials,  of  approving  and  promul- 
gating laws,  of  issuing  urgent  ordinances  to  take  the  temporary 
place  of  laws,  and  of  conferring  titles  of  nobility. 

'Procedure  of  the  Diet, — It  could  scarcely  have  been  expected 
that  RL■U^ler  ttimiift  nar  tntcfupera^nce  would  dififigure  Che  peocBeA* 
ini^Si  of  a  dlcE  whc»e  nnfmhers  wtrt  e^ntin^ly  without  paif^mEntajy 
exfitrifficr.  bat  not  waihout  gnrvancfs  to  v^^ntibrfi  wronRs  (real  OT 
fancitHJj  to  Av^►f^E1^,  and  abtisio  to  rctJnrsav  On  the  whok,  hDweveTr 
there  mt  been  a  remarkable  absence  or  anythtog^  Ijkr  dii^^crfiil 
licerteC'.  Tbc  poljtcnnc,  the  good  tcmpe/.  a.nd  ihe  ttfisr  oi  dignity 
which  cha.racTcni^  the  Japanpc,  jgi^ncraEl^y  ^vl><I  tti'?  lit ua lion  whfn 
it  ihncatened  to  dqjcnirrate  into  a  **  kceic.*'  roreigntjs  rntrnng 
the  house  of  rep.rc-A-ntii[|vcs  In  T'5kyd  Tor  the  lint  time  friighi:  eadly 
mt:^Inti?rprt.'E  homt  of  it?  Iiiabits.  A  nutn'hpr  dlMiEigLiLshni  eacn 
member*  It  ts  paintrd  in  whitt  on  a  wooden  tndicaior,  the  hu&t 
being  fastowd  by  a  hinpr  to  the  fj<?e  «f  ihp  rtitrmber  s  ilwk.  When 
present  he  wis  ihc  \ndif:M<3T  itjirtdinf  upHghii  »mi  Umrfi  it  when 
leaivlrg  the  house.  Permifision  to  t^valt  is  not  ohtrtined  by  catching 
tht  president's  eye,  but  by  calling  out  the  iLspirar^i'i  numbcf,  and'  41 
mcmbvra  olten  einphai'iv  thdr  cjIU  by  hommering  thi;::ij:  de%k&  mith 
the  indicators,  there  art  momc'nts  of  de^-ided  din.  But ,  for  ibe  rail, 
onJeiiineipi  and  dworun^  Tabitually  pfcvriil.  Spe«hei  have  to  bm 
made  ffom  a  ro*trnJiirt.  There  are  few  di^ipkys  of  oratory  oreloquence. 
The  jApa.fie«  fonmulate^  his  vicwi  with  Ptinaj-k^ble  facility.  He  is 
at^oTulcfy  free  ffom  tavchetiig  or  Bdf^oD»ciou»ne»  *hen  speaking 
in  public;  he  can  thiok  on  ki»  feet.  But  hi?  mind  do«^  tiQt  ti$U4lly 
bu5y  it«^f  viih  abstract  ideas  and  lubtTetkii  of  phiJosophicaJ  cfr 
relj'ifioijs  thoyght,  Flighta  of  fancy',  impaAiioncd  bun  t  s  i>f  »cin  lime  nt«^ 
BppcjU  to  the  heart  nther  than  to  the  reason  of  an  aiidiertcfH  are 
de%ice«  Ktange  to  his  mtrttal  habit.  He  can  be  rhetorics,],  but  no* 
dof  ]  ucni.  Auiofigallthe  ^pecchei  hitherto  ddivrr«l!inthej.ipane« 
diet  it  would  be  dimcult  to  bnda  pa.«agede3crvin|[  the  bii^ri  epithet. 

Fro m  t  he  fi rst  i  he  d eba te*  were  fecorded  verba t i m..  \' cars  be lorm 
the  (lite  fixtf]  for  the  pramulgtitiof!  of  the  constitution,  a  Htile  Jnaitd 
of  students  eLiborBteil  a  &yBtem  of  ttcno^rapihy  4nd  edapted  it  lO 
the  Japanese  iyllabary.  Their  Ubotirs  rem&int<l  almost  wilhaul 
recu>£nition  or  rriT^unrratioii  until  the  diet  va-i  on  the  eve  of  ineetjiif  ■ 
wKcn  it  nasi  diicu^cruti  that  a  competent  ;iaff  of  *hort'und  reporteri- 

COUU  Le  Of^Alli*!:^  akL  ail  hoUf  e  {K/Uce.     jAiUkil  Uti*  i.»*i-  IhmbI  LiiUt, 

alone  among  the  countries  of  the  worid,  she  possesses  an  exact  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  her  Diet  from  the  moment  when  the  first  word 
was  spoken  within  iu  wmlls.  ^    ^^-  " 
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A  apedal  feature  of  the  Diet*s  procedure  helps  to  discourage 
oratoncal  displays.  Each  measure  of  importance  has  to  be  submitted 
to  a  committee>  and  0^^^  iinHI  rtii;  btb  r*s  irr;.  rr  *^--  '-■-^n  received 
does  serious  dtUi^tt  Likt'  place.  But  m  nirtn-^ty-mrii;  r.ife:*  out  of 
every  hundred  tiii:  oci7nmiHee''k  r?pait  detextninea  thf  uttitudc  of  ihe 
house,  and  spe^.  i.Hcs  arc  Idt  to  be  more  ai  Ic-sb  supcitluoij^,  Une 
result  of  this  sy-  tern  ia  that  btisitijcss  is  done  with  a  d«gnec  of  cetcnty 
scarcely  known  ifi;  Occidenial  lijgUblurM.  For  txample,  the  o^iceTings 
of  the  house  of  r^prescntativt*  doriflp  the  seMiofl  1^96-1^97  wirrc  \2, 
and  the  number  of  hours  occuf»icd  by  the  ^ittineii  aggrccqiicd  1 16. 
Yet  the  result  ^'^a*  $5  bills  debate  arktl  pajscd,  scveriil  uf  ihifm 
measures  of  prime-  Importance,  such  n»  iHe  gold  sund^rrj  bUL  she 
budget  and  a  Mimiocy  tJ^riff  bw.  It  must  be  rcnieinb<-TttJ  Oiat 
although  actual  F.ktiaK]'  at  the  houaet  ajne  compairstivriy  few  >nd 
brief,  the  commiucri  remain  almqct  coattantlyAt  work  fxom  mof  i  <ng 
to  evening  thrcn  ;;[hQiit  i-he  twelve  weeki  i&t  the  sca&ion'3  dufiiiion. 

Dimsions  of  sht  EjnpiTe.—Thc^  cartjest  tradltloaal  divaiiorift  of 
Japan  into  prO' inces  Wiis  niadt  by  the  cmperoir  Sclmu  (i^t-tqo), 
m  whose  time  the  5w«y  ef  the  throne  dkl  acrt  i.'jc£etid  f jrtlier  Jicuth 
than  a  Une  curving  from  Sendai  Bay.  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the 
main  bland,  to  the  vicinity  of  Niigata  (one  of  the  treat  ~  ^s), 
on  the  north-west  coast.  The  region  northward  of  this  line  en 

occupied  by  barbarous  tribes,  of  whom  the  Ainu  (still  to  U  ['  nd 
in  Yezo)  are  probably  the  remaining  descendants.  Tht  v  i  sle 
country  was  then  divided  into  thirty  two  provinces.  In  l1i>-  jrd 
century  the  empress  Jingd,  on  her  return  from  her  victoriou  ^  i'^y  di- 
tion  against  Korea,  portioned  out  the  empire  into  ffve  home  ]  !-<  v^ri  xs 
and  seven  circuits,  in  imitation  of  the  Korean  system.  1''  ihe 
emperor  Mommu  (69^707)  some  of  the  provinces  were  su  led 

so  as  to  increase  the  whole  number  to  nxty-six,  and  the  be ies 

then  fixed  by  him  were  re-surveyed  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
ShOmu  (723-7§6).    The  old  division  is  as  follows  * : — 

1.  The  Co-ltxnai  or  "  five  home  provinces  "  ».«.  those  lying  imme- 
diately around  Kyoto,  the  capital,  viz.:^— 

Izumi,  also  called  SensliH 


Yamashiro,  also  called  jOshQ        I       Izumi,  1 
Yamato  „         WashQ  SeUsu 

Kowacki  „         KashQ       | 

II.  The  seven  circuits,  as  follow  ^7- 


Scssha 


,  The  Tdkaidd,  or  "  eastern-sea  circuit,^*  which  comprised 
fifteen  provinces,  viz.  :-^ 


IsS 

Shimo 

Ovoari 

Mikawa 

TStOmi 

Suruga 

Itu 


Isba 

S«iskik 

ShinshQ 

BishU 

SanshU 

Enska 

Suusha 

Dzusha 


Kai 

SaganU 

Musashi 

Awa 

KatHsa 

Skimdsa 

Hitachi 


2.  The  Tdxand6,0T  "eastern-mountain  circuit," 

prised  eight  provinces,  viz. : — 

Omi  or  CdikU  I  K&zuke  or 

Mino  „  Ndsha  Shimouuke  „ 

Hida  .,  HishQ  I  Mutsu  „ 

Shinano  „  SkinskU  \  Dewa  „ 

3.  The  Hokurikudff,  or  "  northern-land  circuit,' 

prised  seven  provinces,  viz. : — 
Wakasa  or    JakushU  Etchiu  or 

Echiien  „      EsshQ  Echigo  „ 

Kaga  „      Kasha,  Sado  (island)  „ 

Nolo  „      N&shQ 

4.  The  SanindS,  or  "  mountain-back  circuit," 
prUcd  eight  provinces,  viz. : — 

~  or 


K5sky& 

Sdshyi 

Buskya 

BdshU 

Sdsha 

SdshQ 

JOshQ 

which  com- 

Jdsha 
Yaska 
Oihu 
Usha 

which  com- 


Essha    ' 

Essha 

Sasha 

which  cora- 


Bdki  or     HakushQ 

Izumo  „      Unshik 

Iwami  ,.      SekiskU 

Oki  (group  of  islands) 

which  ct>m- 


Tamba  or     TanahQ 

Tango  „      TanshQ 

Tajtmc  ..      TanfhQ 

Intfba  ,^     Inska 

5.  The  SanyOdd,  or  "  mountain-front  circuit, 

prised  eight  provinces,  viz. : — 
Harima  or     BatukU      \       Bingo  or 

Mimasaka        *   „      SakuskU  Aki  „ 

Bizen  „      Bisha  Suwd  „ 

Bitchiu  „      Bisha  Nagato  „ 

6.  The  Nankaidd,  or  "southern-sea  circuit," 

prised  six  provinces,  viz.: — 
Kii  or    Kisha  |       Sanuki 

Atvaji  (island)    „      Tanshft 


Awa 


Aska 


fosa 


Bisha 
CeUki, 
BOsha 
Chdska 
which  com< 

SanshO 
Yosha 


(DIVISIONS 

7.  The  Saikaide,  or  "  westem-iea  dzcuit/'  which  comprised 
nine  provinces,  viz : — 


Ckikuxen  or     Chikusha 

Chikugo  „      Chikusha 

Buzen  „      HOsha 

Bungo  „      HOsha 

Hinen  „      HishQ 

III.  The  two  islands,  viz.>- 


Higo 
Hiuga 
Osumi 
Sauuma 


f   a.  Iki 


HishQ 
Nissha 
GQsha 
Sauka 


IshQ 


Upon  coTTi paring  the  ohove  list  with  a  map  si  Japiui,  it  wLU  he 
seen  th^t  Iht  main  isSand  contAins  the  Gi^kiaair  T5kaid5,  T6iQ.nd6, 
HriLurskudO,  Sanindfl,  ^ny&d5,  and  on*  pravinice  (KJabu)  of  tjbe 
Ni  <i'l&.  OntitUfig  also  the  i^Ufxd  oi  Awaji,  the  rejsi^ifUDg 
pi  ■1:9  ol  the  NankaiiM  pvu  the  itait>£  Shifc^ku  ttbe  "  itmt, 
pt  . CIS "' )  to  the  isb pd  in  which  they  I ie :  while  Saibiido  coincsd^ 
ex:;£:Li;y  with  the  Urge  isXand  KiOfihitl  (the  "' ntne  provinces  *'*}^ 

In  jl&Sr  when  the  rebclUoui  noblea  ol  O&hO  and  DewA,  in  the 
Tf!/.,iiidc>f  had  submitted  to  the  empeinc-f  thqv  two  previaoea  wetie 
su'  -vlf^t  Dcwa  into  Uznn  and  Ugo,  and  Chhi^  into  Iwaki^  I  n^nhiro, 
Ri  Ji»  RikuchQ  and  Michinoku  (uinially  calliMi  Motstj).  This* 
in  fJ  I  he  qUI  numbtr  of  pros4na?s  (rom  si^ty^bt  to  eewmty-ot*, 

Al  tme  time  there  ^^a. 4 created  a  new  elnckiit,  called  iixH»kkaii6, 

or  .1  Lhcm-sea  drctiit,"  wUkh  comprised  the  eleven  provinces 
in  -  iLJch  the  br^e  i-'iLind  of  Yc£o  vrm  then  divided  (viz.  Oshima, 
SfcirihK^hi,  l^liikari,  Teshibo,  Kitami,  Iburi,  Hiaka,Tofcachi,  Koshiro, 
and  NcfUitro)  and  the  Kurile  Tidand:5<  {Chi&hifnajL 

Anflthff  division  of  the  old  Aijtty-iMJt  pru^vinccs  was  made  by 
ta' "  ;  lis  a  tintnd  point  the  anduit  banritr  cif  Omka  on  the  frontier 
of  :  :ind  Yain3i4hinj,-^tJie  reg^Ipn  lyins  on  thu  £^t,  which  consisted 
of  rtV'thrce  provinces,  being  cjilka  KiraKh'^,  or  "east  of  the 
bd'^':-^,"^  the  i^rnaining  ihirty^thm  provinces  on  the  west  being 
st\kA  Kv-iitiia,  or  "  west  of  die  barrier/'  At  the  present  time, 
ho'.v-:vir,  the  ttfin  Kw^mtS  is  ^pplujd  to  ooljy  tJie  eight  provinces 
of  Mii5iisht,  Sae^iinai,  KSryke,  Stimot^ukc*  K-iiusa.  Shimosa,  Awa 
ai^'l  Hitachi,— all  hittg  immediately  to  the  cast  trf  the  old  barrier  01 
H.i  Ml*:,  in  SafomL 

-"^  •    cr  "  tientral  provinces,''  is  a  name  in  commoo  use  .for 
nd  SamyodCii  takc?n  togeth^,    SsikokUt  or  '*  westcra 
another  name  for  KiOshiki,  which  in  books  again  is 
,.-  L.v  ■-ailed  Chinset 

ill  Administraihv  DieitioftJ. —For  ta  of  local  admin- 

Lun  Japan  ia  divided  into  5  urbrm  .  ures  (/»),  43  rural 

■'ur/c  ii-^f/1.  .T-Ti  1  ^t^-j-IlI  ii,>n-viiM.  ,  namdy  Formosa, 

^.u.^  ^1.^  — ■-^.  -^i-x_.4..„    .  -..i.*,^  j.;iJ  liakhalin  not  having 
been  included  in  Japan's  territories  until  1895  and  1905,  respectively. 


th 

fl,. 

istr;i 

b: 

be  .  .  _,...- 

are  still  under  the  military  control  of  a  fl;ovenior-general,andb<i^o«^ 
therefore,  to  an  administrative  system  different  from  that  orevailins 
throujghout  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  prefectures  and  Hokkaid& 
are  divided  again  into  6^B  sub-prefectures  (£ni>  or  kdri) ;  60  towns 
(ski);  125  urban  districts  (fM)  and  12,274  rural  districts  (son). 
The  three  urban  prefectures  are  Tdkyd,  Osaka  and  Kioto,  and  the 
urban  and  sural  districts  are  distinguished  according  to  the  nunUier 
of  housra  they  contain.  Each  prefecture  is  named  after  its  chief 
town,  with  the  exception  of  Okinawa,  which  is  the  appellation  of  a 
group  of  islands  called  also  RtQkiQ  (Luchu).  The  tolbwing  table 
shows  the  names  of  the  prefectures,  their  areas,  populations,  ouaaber 
of  sub-prefectures,  towns  and  urban  and  rural  divisions: — • 

i  i 


„      ToskA 


*  The  names  given  in  italics  are  those  more  commonly  used. 
Those  in  the  first  column  are  generally  of  pure  native  denvation; 
those  in  the  second  column  are  composed  of  the  Chinese  word  skU, 
a  "  province,"  added  to  the  Chinese  pronunciation  of  one  of  the 
characters  with  which  the  native  name  is  written.  In  a  few  cases 
both  names  are  used. 


Prefecture^ 
Tokyo.  . 
Kanagawa. 
Saitama  . 
Chiba  .  . 
Ibaraki 
Tochigi 
Oumma  . 
Nagano  . 
Yamanadii 
Shizuoka  . 
Aichi  .  . 
Miye  .  . 
Gifu  .  . 
Shiga  .  . 
Fukui  .  . 
Ishikawa  . 
Toyama 


Area  in 
sq.  m. 

74976 
927.79 
1,585-50 
1.943-85 
2.235-67 
2.854-14 
2427-21 
5,088-41 
1,727-50 
'3.002-76 

2.l96-<«6 
4.001-84 
1A40-30 

1,621-SO 

1.61 1 -59 
1.587-80 


Population. 
1,795,128* 

776,642 

I. » 74.094 

1,273.387 

1,131,556' 

788,124 

774.654 

1,237.584 

498,539 

1.199.805 

i.59IhS57 

495.P9 

996,062 

712.024 

633.840 

392.905 


't 

II 
16 
9 
13 
19 

;i 

■12 

XI 

8 
8  . 


Nikata 
Fujoishima 


The  above  17  prefectures'fonn  Central  Japan. 


4.914-55 
5.04257 


Miyagi.     .      3,223-11 
1,576-89 


Yamagata 
Akita   .     . 


3.1.      . 
4.49384 


1.812,289 

lW.97t 

835,830 

829,210 

775.077 


>  This  is  not  the  popuktkm  of  th«  dty 
urban  prefecture. 


16 

\l 

IX 

9 


20 
19 
42 
69 

45 

38 
22 

74 
19 
42 

12 

.1 

31 

47 
37 
3K 
24 
4» 


335 

\n 

371 

1^ 
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Prefecture. 
Iwate  .  . 
Aomori 


Ana  In 

•q.  m. 
5.35917 
3.617*89 


Population. 
736^80 
613,171 


i 

'i 


Kioto 
Osaka    . 

Narm      . 
Walcayama 
HiSgo     . 
Okayama 
HinMhima 
Yamaguchi 
Shimane 
Tottori  . 


The  above  7  prefectures  form  Northern  Japan. 


1.851-29 
3418-31 
2,509*04 
3.103*84 
1.324-34 
2.597-48 
1.335-99 


93i.576» 

I.311.909* 

538.507 

681,5 
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XI 

16 
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20 

\i 

16 

29 

29 

27 

10 

'J 

.572 
1,667,226 
1,132.000 

721,448 
418.929 

The  above  10  prefectures  form  Southern  Japan. 
Tokufthima .     l,6i6'8J  699498  10        I  a 

Ka|;awa  976-46  700,462  7       »        12 

Ehimc    .     .    2,03357  997.481  la        I        18 

Kochi     .     .    2,720-13  616,549  6        I        14 

The  above  4  prefectures  form  the  island  of  Shikoku, 
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Nagasaki     . 

i,40i*49 

821,323 

I 

19 

2 

^uoka     ! 

984*07 
1.894-14 

621,011 
1.362,743 

I 
4 

Kumamoto 

2,774-20 

1,151.401 

13 

1 

Oita.     .     , 

2400.27 

839.485 

12 

— 

Miyaaaki     . 

2.904*54 
3.589-76 

454.707 

— 

Kagoshima. 

1,104.631 

12 

I 

Okinawa     » 

93518 

469,203 

2 

The  above  8  prefectures  form  KtOshiO. 

HokkaidS    . 

36,328-34 

610,155 

88 

3 

L&ad    Administrative 

System.— In 

the    i 

lystc 

19     456 

,  of    local 

administration  full  effect  is  given  to  the  principle  of  popular 
itpreaentation.  Each  prefecture  (urban  or  rural),  each  sub- 
ptefecture,  each  town  and  each  district  (urban  or  rural)  has  its 
local  assembly,  the  number  of  members  being  fixed  in  proportion 
to  the  population.  There  is  no  superior  limit  of  number  in  the 
case  of  a  prefectural  assembly,  but  the  inferior  limit  is  30. 
For  a  town  assembly,  however,  the  superior  limit  is  60  and  the 
inferior  30;  for  a  sub-prefectural  assembly  the  corresponding 
figures  are  40  and  15,  and  for  a  district  assemUy,  30  and  8. 
These  bodies  are  all  elective.  The  property  qualification  for 
the  franchise  fai  the  case  of  prefectural  and  sub-prefectural 
assemblies  is  an  annual  payment  of  direct  national  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  3  yen;  and  in  the  case  of  town  and  district  assem- 
blies, 2  yen;  while  to  be  eligible  for  election  to  a  prefectural 
assembly  a  yeariy  payment  of  10  yen  of  direct  national  taxes 
is  necessary;  to  a  sub-prefectural  assembly,  5  yen,  and  to  a  town 
or  district  assembly,  2  yen.  Under  these  qualifications  the 
electors  aggregate  2,009,745,  and  those  eligible  for  election  total 
9191507.  In  towns  and  districts  franchise-holderB  are  further 
divided  into  classes  with  regard  to  their  payment  of  local  taxes. 
Thus  for  town  electors  there  are  three  classes,  differentiated  by 
the  foUowing  process:  On  the  list  of  ratepayers  the  highest  are 
checked  off  until  their  aggregate  paymenU  are  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  total  taxes.  These  persons  form  the  first  class. 
Next  below  them  the  persons  whose  aggregate  payments  repre- 
sent one-third  of  the  total  amount  are  checked  off  to  form  the 
second  daas,  and  all  the  remainder  form  the  third  dass. 
Each  class  elects  one-third  of  the  members  of  assembly. 
In  the  districU  there  are  only  two  classes,  namely,  those 
whose  payments,  in  order  from  the  highest,  aggregate  ooe> 
half  of  the  total,  the  remaining  names  on  the  list  being  placed 
in  tlie  second  dass.  Each  class  dects  one-half  of  the  members. 
This  is  called  the  system  of  d-jinnski  (large  landowners)  and  Is 
found  to  work  satisfactorily  as  a  device  for  conferring  repreaen- 
Utive  righu  in  proportion  to  property.  The  franchise  is  with' 
held  from  all  salaried  local  oflSdab,  from  judidal  officials,  from 
ministers  of  religion,  from  persons  who,  not  being  barristers  by 
profession,  assist  the  people  in  affairs  connected  with  law  courts 
or  offidal  bareaQz»  and  from  every  individual  or  member  of  a 
>  This  is  not  the  populatioa  of  the  dty  proper,  but  that  of  the 
Ofbao  prefectaic 
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company  that  coatracts  for  the  Ptecutjon  of  public  works  or  the 
supply  of  articles  to  a  local  admin istral  10 n, «:»  wcU  as  from  persons 
umble  to  write  their  0*11  name*  jiad  ibt  iume  of  the  candidate 
lor  *bom  I  hey  vole.  Members  of  asacmbJy  are  not  paid. 
For  prtfecturiJ  ajid  sub-prefcclurBl  asscmblica  the  term  is  four 
years;  im  lown  and  distnct  asstmbUts.  six  years,  with  the  pro* 
vision  I  bat  ofitholi  of  the  int^mhers  must  be  dec  ted  every  third 
year.  The  pretectural  aiMcnblws  bold  one  Kaston  of  so  dayi 
yearly;  ibe  &ub-prcfcciitral  iiiscinbtit'i,  one  session  of  ijot  mote 
than  J 4  days.  The  town  afid  district  asMmblks  have  no  fixnl 
seiBion;  (hey  are  summoQed  by  ihc  mayor  ot  the  head  man  when 
their  del ibcral ions  appear  oec*ssary»  and  ihey  ooniixiuc  In  icMioti 
till  ihcit  busioesi  is  coiidilded. 

The  chief  fuftction  of  the  aasembties  ii  to  deaf  with  all  que«tiofii 
r^  loc^l  fi  nance.  They  Jlscusa  and  vote  the  yeafljf  bud  get* ;  they 
pas*  the  «fttM  accounts:  tlicy  fix  the  local  taK«  wiihirt  a  ma^iffluni 
limit  whkli  bears  a  certain  ratio  to  the  national  ta^xcs;  they  make 
repre4entati«>n(  i<j  iht  *nini*tcr  for  home  affairsj  lliey  deaf  m-ith  the 
fijjed  propffty  oi  the  local ity;  thfy  raiac  loon*,  and  u  00,  It  is 
nL^etiary,.  however,  that  they  thoojld  obtain  tbc  consent  of  tfw 
minister  lor  home  aftairt»  and  ft>nictjraca  of  the  minister  of  finance 
^'iSv>.  before  distMrbinp  any  qbi«cts  of  sdenlifiCr  artUtic  or  hijuorical 
imparlances  before  con  tracts  n  a  laans;  before  Imposing  •peeial  mTts% 
or  ]M*5in]f  the  nonnal  limits  f3  taxation;  teforc  cnaciLin]!  f«w  local 
rcgitlations  or  changing  the  old;  be/ore  dealing  witli  ^tanU  in  aid 
made  by  the  central  treasury,  &c.  The  fiovcrnor  of  a  prefecture, 
who  ii  appointed  by  tli*  central  admkiiBcr^iion,  if  inveqitrid  with 
ronBidcfable  power,  Ife  ONei-seei  t!i<?  caiT>-in|f  out  of  all  worka 
undertaken  at  the  public  CJtpcflBe:  he  cauies  inlh  to  be  dralicd  for 
fifscuMion  by  an  asat^mbly;:  he  is  responiibfe  f*>r  the  adminiitritiiyq 
of  the  funda  and  property  of  the  prcfeeturc!  lie  ocden  payntents 
and  nxeipts;  he  directs  the  machinety  fOf  collcciinF  tani  and  ttxti 
he  mimmoni  n  prefeetu rat  assembler,  opcdi  it  and  ctaso  it,  and  bar 
competence  to  tuipend  id.  ^Kssion  thould  luch  s  t^nirwe  toem 
necewary.  Many  of  ihc  funclioni  psfcknncd  by  the  geivrmor  with 
rcifard  to  prefectural  ^«t«:mbtieir  arc  dutcharocd  by  51  head-man 
ij^un-ihS)  in  the  caM  of  fi«b- prefectural  assembliei.  This  head- man 
iA  a  iaiaried  official  appinted  by  ihe  central  admfnLitr;itk>n.  He 
convenes,  openi  and  clc*»  the  lub- prefectural  nsembly;  he  may 
require  it  to  reconsider  any  ol  ita  finaftciuf  dtfcisiona  that  m^m 
iiiiprnptTj  cKpkifnn^  Ins  rciuonA  for  doing  ta;  and  shoijild  the 
asicmbly  adhere  to  itjj  odginal  view,  he  may  refer  the  matter  to 
the  governor  ui  the  pnrfccture.  On  the  other  band,  ilw  Sj^mbly 
ji  cornpetent  to  appeal  to  the  home  miniMef  fmra  ihd  (tovrrnor'a 
dic^inion.  The  lub-pfefcctural  head-man  maj^  also  take  omin  hinj- 
Ktf.  in  case  of  emergency,  any  of  (he  functicn»  (stUmw  nvithifi  the 
competcrtre  of  the  sub  piefect oral  a^^cmbly.  provided  that  he 
If  pnrts  the  fact  to  the  asflembh  and  letk*  hi  Kinction  at  the  tarbeit^ 
possible  opportunity.  Jn  each  district  alio  there  i»  a  hend-man^ 
but  hifi  post  ia  always  cl«:tivc  and  g^iwrally  noo-^jakried.  Jfft 
occupies  towards  d  district  ^sembly  the  HfflC  position  that  the  siib- 
prekctune  head-man  hoEda  toward  a  a  sub- prefect  u  nil  ai^sembly.' 
Over  the  governors  ifandt  the  mim&ier  lor  home  alTain,  *ho  dia- 
chargea  general  duties  of  snpcrintmdenct}  and  sstnction,  has  com-^ 
petence  to  dcEete  any  item  of  a  local  bodcet„  and  may«  with  thV 
cmpcruir 'b  consent,  order  the  dij,^lution  of  a  loeal  auernbly,  pfovidHE 
that  itcpa  are  taken  to  elect  and  convene  aaotlicr  within  thka- 
months. 

The  machinery  of  local  adminlj^tnition  is  complitted  by  eoitodlar 
of  which  the  governor  of  a  prerecture^  the  mayor*  of  a  towo,  bc 
the  head-man  of  a  *ub-prcfccturc  or  district,  is  ex  p^iio  prnident, 
»nd  the  coyncallQrai  are  partly  eJectlve,  partly  nominated  by  the 
central  government.  The  cmincil*  may  Ik  said  to  atand  in  an 
executive  position  towarda  the  local  leeiilatur»,  nafneU%  iha 
aiMmblicii,  lor  the  Tomier  give  d1«ct  to  the  moasoret  votrd  by  the 
Ulter^  take  their  pUce  ia  case  of  tme{|;,c?ncy  and  con^ickr  question* 
■ubmitced  by  them.  This  system  ol  local  govern mcnt  bi^s  nour  been 
in  operation  since  iS«5,  and  bai  been  found  to  work  welh  It  con- 
ititutes  a  thorouRh  methoiJ  of  political  education  for  tf^e  peoplfe 
tn  feudal  days  popular  representation  ha^d  no  exiatencei  but  a  verf^ 
effective  chain  ol  locaf  responsibility  n-as  (r^auuracturL-d  by  dividing 
the  people — apart  from  the  samurai^nto  groups  of  five  familiea^ 
which  were  held  jointly  liable  fof  any  offence  comrnttted  by  one 
of  their  mctnbcnL  Thus  it  cannot  te  said  that  the  pcopi*^  wwe 
altogether  unprepared  for  tbii  aew  lystem. 

The  Army.— The  Japanesc^-as  di^tinffuiUied  ftora  tlie  aboii* 
gino]  LnbabitaBU  of  Japan — havij)|^  fought  tbciJ'  way  into  the 
country*  aie  naturally  dcscribcsd  la  thdr  anuah  aa  ruvAaeitai 
31  tiatJoQ  of  soldiers.  The  fiovcreign  is  &ijd  to  have  5r»**»' 
been  the  commander  in-diief  and  hj&  anptaJni  were  known  as 
i^*min  and  &-mwiS.ji^  whQe  the  duly  of  seizing  m  the  ranks' 
devolved  oa  all  subjecta  alike.     Tbli  informitioji  a  tndectl 

'  The  tnayoT  of  a  town  {ihkk&}  H  nomifrLated  by  tN  siiiditer  ftw 
h90ie  afftin  from  thf«e  o^en.i^ieslH^'lhi^iiiiu^  J^^ 
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derived  from  tradition  only,  since  the  first  written  record  goes 
bade  no  farther  than  7x2.  We  are  justified,  however,  in  believing 
that  at  the  dose  of  the  7th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  tho 
empress  Jito  sat  upon  the  throne,  the  social  system  of  the  Tang 
dynasty  of  China  commended  itsdf  for  adoption;  the  distinc- 
tion of  dvil  and  miiiuiy  is  said  to  have  been  then  established 
for  the  first  time,  though  it  probably  concerned  offidab  only.  Cer- 
tain officers  received  definitely  military  commissions,  as  generals, 
brigadiers,  captains  and  so  on;  a  miliUiy  office  {kydbu-sfa)  was 
organized,  and  each  important  district  throughout  the  empire 
bad  iu  military  division  (gundan),  One^third— some  say  one^ 
fourth— of  the  nation's  able-bodied  males  constituted  the  army. 
Tactically  there  was  a  complete  organization,  from  the  squad  of 
S  men  to  the  division  of  600  horse  and  400  foot.  Service  was  for 
a  defined  period,  during  which  taxes  were  remitted,  so  that 
military  duties  always  found  men  ready  to  discharge  them. 
Thus  the  hereditary  soldier— afterwards  known  as  the  samurai  or 
bushi—iiiA  not  yet  exist,  nor  was  there  any  such  thing  as  an 
exclusive  right  to  carry  arms.  Weapons  of  war,  the  property 
of  the  state,  were  served  out  when  required  for  fighting  or  for 
training  purposes. 

At  the  dose  of  the  8th  century  stubborn  insurrections  on  the 
part  of  the  aborigines  gave  new  importance  to  the  soldier. 
The  conscription  list  had  to  be  greatly  increased,  and  it  came  to 
be  a  recognized  principle  that  every  stalwart  man  should  bear 
arms,  every  weakling  become  a  bread-winner.  Thus,  for  the 
first  time,  the  distinction  between  "soldier"  and  "working 
man"'  received  offidal  recognition,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  distinction  a  measure  of  contempt 
atudied  to  the  latter.  The  next  stage  of  development  had  iU 
origin  in  the  assumption  of  high  offices  of  state  by  great  families, 
who  encroached  upon  the  imperial  prerogatives,  and  appropri- 
ated as  hereditary  perquisites  posts  which  should  have  remained 
in  the  gift  of  the  sovereign.  The  Fujiwara  clan,  taking  all  the 
civil  offices,  resided  in  the  capital,  whereas  the  military  posts  felt 
to  the  lot  of  the  Taira  and  the  Minamoto,  who,  settling  in  the 
provinces  and  being  thus  required  to  guard  and  police  the  out- 
lying districts,  found  it  expedient  to  surround  themsdves  with 
men  who  made  soldiering  a  profession.  These  latter,  in  their 
turn,  transmitted  their  functions  to  their  sons,  so  that  there 
grew  up  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  houses  a  number  of  military 
families  devoted  to  maintaining  the  power  and  promoting  the 
interests  of  thdr  masters,  from  whom  they  derived  their  own 
privileges  and  emoluments. 

From  the  middle  of  the  loth  century,  therefore,  the  terms 
samurai  and  bttski  acquired  a  special  significance,  being  applied 
to  themselves  and  thdr  followers  by  the  local  magnates,  whose 
power  tended  more  and  more  to  cdipse  even  that  of  the  throne, 
and  finally,  in  the  12th  century,  when  the  Minamoto  brought  the 
whole  country  under  the  sway  of  military  organization,  the 
privilege  of  bearing  arms  was  restricted  to  the  samurai.  Thence- 
forth the  military  class  entered  upon  a  period  of  administrative 
and  social  superiority  which  lasted,  without  serious  interruption, 
until  the  middle  of  the  19th  centur>.  But  it  is  to  be  obsierved 
that  the  distinction  between  soldier  and  dvilian,  samurai  and 
commoner,  was  not  of  ancient  existence,  nor  did  it  arise  from  any 
question  of  race  or  caste,  victor  or  vanquished,  as  is  often 
supposed  and  stated.  It  was  an  outcome  wholly  of  ambitious 
usurpations,  which,  relying  for  success  on  force  of  arms,  gave 
practical  importance  to  the  soldier,  and  invested  his  profession 
with  factitious  honour. 

The  bow  was  dways  the  chief  weapon  of  the  fighting-man  in 
Japan.  "  War  "  and  "  bow-and-arrow  *'  were  synonymous  terms. 
n/i^^..  Tradition  tells  how  Tametomo  shot  an  arrow  through 
wrwmpvum,  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  j^j^  brother's  hdmet,  in  order  to  recall 
the  youth's  allegiance  without  injuring  him;  how  Nasuno  Michitaka 
discharged  a  shaft  that  severed  the  stem  of  a  fan  swayed  t}y  the 


*  The  term  kyaku-sM,  here  translated  "  working  man.'*  means 
lilerally  "  one  engaged  in  any  of  the  various  callings  '*  apart  from 
military  service.  I  n  a  Uter  age  a  further  distinction  was  established 
between  the  agriculturist,  the  artisan,  and  the  trader,  and  the  word 
AyoJhi-xAtf .|bfit.$amc  inLoanry  the  signification. o(t  -".husbsndman  " 
mty,  ' 
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wind :  how  Mutsuni,  ordered  by  an  emperor  to  rescue  a  fish  from  the 
talan?  Df  jn  osprey  without  killing  bird  or  ^,  cut  off  the  osprey's 
fet'i  M  iih  n  crtBcent-hesded  arrow  so  that  the  fish  dropped  into  the 
paljre  Lskc  ,i<id  the  bird  continued  its  flight;  and  there  are  many 
sltni]:ir  mcDrdii  of  Japanese  skill  with  the  weapon.  Still  better 
auila-nriciiU^J  were  the  feats  performed  at  the  ''^thirty-three-spao 
hi  lid  "  in  Kiato  and  Yedo,  where  the  archer  had  to  shoot  an  arrow 
through  the  whole  Iciwth  of  a  corridor  128  i^rds  long  and  only  16  fL 
hi-'i  \'/vh  Oaihachi.  in  the  17th  century,  succeeded  in  sending 
81  Mn  end  to  end  of  the  corridor  In  2±  consecutive  hours* 

be  ^e  of  over  5  shafts  per  minute ;  and  Masatoki.  in  1852, 

m  :essful  shots  in  20  hours,  more  than  4  a  minute.    The 

lei  >ow  and  arrow  were  determined  with  reference  to  the 

Gk^^.^i  01  Ujc  archer.  In  the  case  of  the  bow,  the  unit  of  measure- 
ment was  the  distance  between  the  rips  of  the  thumb  and  the  little 
finger  with  the  hand  fully  stretched.  Fifteen  of  these  units  gave  the 
length  of  the  bow — the  maximum  bdng  about  7)  ft.  The  unit  for 
the  arrow  was  fhwn  12  to  15  hand-breadths,  or  trora  3  ft.  to  3}  ft. 
Originally  the  bow  was  of  unvarnished  boxwood  or  se/ibowa;  but 
subsequently  bamboo  alone  came  to  be  empToyed.  Bindmg  with 
cord  or  rattan  served  to  strengthen  the  bow.  and  for  precision  of 
flight  the  arrow  had  three  feathers,  an  eagle's  wing  bdng  most 
esteemed  for  that  puipoee,  and  after  it.  in  order,  that  of  the  copper 
pheasant,  the  cane,  toe  adiuunt  and  the  snipe. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  bow  came  the  aword,  which  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  samurai's  chief  weapon,  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  during  long  ages  it  ranked  after  tne  bow.  It  was  a 
single-edged  weapon  remarkable  for  lU  three  exactly  simitar  curves —  < 
edge,  face-line  and  back;  its  almost  imperceptibly  convcxed  blade; 
its  admirable  tempering;  its  consummately  skilled  forging;  its 
razor-like  sharpness;  its  cunning  distribution  of  weight,  givmg  a 
maximum  efficiency  of  stroke.  The  loth  century  saw  this  weapon 
carried  to  perfection,  and  it  has  been  inferred  that  only  from  that 
epoch  did  the  samurai  begin  to  esteem  his  sword  as  the  greatest 
treasure  he  possessed,  and  to  rely  on  it  as  his  best  instrument  of 
atuck  and  defence.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  evolution  of  such 
a  blade  must  have  been  due  to  an  uivent,  long-existing  demand,  and 
that  the  katana  came  as  the  sequel  oTinnumcrable  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  sword-smlth  and  generous  encouragement  on  that  of  the 
soldier.  Many  pages  of  Japanese  annals  and  household  traditions 
are  associated  with  its  use.  In  every  age  numbers  of  men  devoted 
thdr  whole  lives  to  acquiring  novel  skill  in  sworxlsmanahip.  Many 
of  them  invented  systems  01  their  own,  differing  from  one  another 
in  some  subtle  details  unknown  to  any  save  the  master  himself  and 
his  favourite  pupils.  Not  merely  the  method  of  handling  the  weapon 
had  to  be  studied.  Associated  with  sword-play  was  an  art  variously 
known  as  skinobit  yawara,  and  jujutsu,  names  which  imply  the 
exertion  of  muscular  force  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  maximum 
of  effect  with  a  minimum  of  effort,  by  directing  an  advcrsar^'*a 
strength  so  as  to  become  auxiliary  to  one's  own.  ft  was  an  essentuU 
ckiment  of  the  expert's  art  not  only  that  he  should  be  competent 
to  ddend  himself  with  any  object  that  happened  to  be  within  reach, 
but  also  that  without  an  orthodox  weapon  he  should  be  capable  ol 
inflicting  fatal  or  disabling  injury  on  an  assailant.  In  the  many 
records  of  great  swordsmen  instances  are  related  of  men  seidng  a 
piece  of  firewood,  a  brazier-iron,  or  a  druggist's  pestk;  as  a  weapon 
of  offence,  while,  on  the  other  side,  an  umbrdla,  an  iron  fan  or  even 
a  pot-lid  served  for  protection.  The  samurai  had  to  be  prepared 
for  every  emergency.  Were  he  caught  weaponless  by  a  numoer  of 
assailants,  his  art  of  yawara  was  supposed  to  supply  him  with 
expedients  for  emerging  unscathed.  Nothing  counted  save  the 
issue. .  The  methods  of  gaining  victory  or  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing defeat  were  scarcely  taken  mto  consideration.  The  true  samurai 
had  to  rise  superior  to  all  contingencies.  Out  of  this  perpetual 
effort  on  the  part  of  hundreds  of  experts  to  discover  and  perfect 
novel  developments  of  swordsmanship,  there  grew  a  habit  which 
hdd  its  vogue  down  to  modem  times,  namely,  that  when  a  man  had 
mastered  one  style  of  sword-play  in  the  school  of  a  teacher,  he  set 
himself  to  stL  ly  alt  others,  and  for  that  purpose  undertook  a  tour 
throughout  the  provinces,  challenging  every  expert,  and,  in  the  event 
of  defeat,  constituting  himself  the  victor^s  pupil.  The  sword 
exerdsed  a  potent  influence  on  the  life  of  the  Japanese  nation.  The 
distinction  of  wearing  it,  the  rights  that  it  conferred,  the  deeds 
wrought  with  it,  the  Tame  attaching  to  special  skill  in  its  use,  the 
superstitions  connected  with  it,  the  mcredible  value  set  upon  a  fine 
blade,  the  honours  bestowed  on  an  expert  sword-smith,  the  tradi- 
tions that  had  grown  up  around  celebmted  weapons,  the  profound 
study  needed  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  a  sword's  qualities— all 
these  things  conspired  to  give  the  Icltana  an  Importance  beyond  the 
limits  of  ordinary  comprehension.  A  samurai  carried  at  feast  two 
'swords,  a  long  and  a  short.  Their  scabbards  of  lacquered  wood 
were  thrust  into  his  ||irdle,^  not  slung  from  It.  beiitg  fastened  in  their 
place  by  cords  of  platted  sUk.  Sotnetimcs  he  increased  the  number 
of  sworxls  to  three,  four  or  even  five,  before  going  into  battle,  and 
this  array  was  supplemented  by  a  dagger  carried  in  the  bosom.  The 
diort  sword  was  not  emptoved  in  the  actual  oorobat.  Iu  use  was 
to  cut  off  an  enemy's  bead  after  overthrowing^  hinu  and  it  also  served 
a  defeated  soldier  in  his  last  resort — suidde.  In  general  the  kmg 
sword  did  not  measure  more  than  3  fc,  including  the  hilt;  but  some 
were  5  ft.  long,  and  some  7.    Considering  that  the  scabbard,  being 
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lasteoed  to  the  girdle,  had  no  phy,  the  leat  ol  diavsiy  one  of  these 
vepf  long  iwoitM  demanded  extraordinary  aptitude. 

^pear  and  glaive  were  also  ancient  Japanese  weapon*.  The  oldest 
form  of  ^MBf  was  derived  from  China.  Its  handle  measured  about 
6  ft.  and  its  blade  8  io.,  and  it  had  sickle«haped  horns  at  the  iunctioo 
of  blade  and  hilt  (somewhat  resembling  a  European  rtttUMtr).  This 
weapon  served  almost  exclusively  for  guarding  palisades  and  gates. 
In  the  14th  century  a  true  lance  came  into  use.  Its  length  varied 
greatly,  and  it  had  a  hog*backed  blade  tempered  almost  as  finely 
as  the  sword  itself.  This,  too.  was  a  Chinese  type,  as  was  also  the 
glaive.  The  glaive  (nafMoio,  long  sword)  was  a  sdmitar-lilce  blade, 
some  3  ft. 'in  length,  fixed  on  a  slightly  longer  haft.  Originally  the 
warlike  monks  alone  employed  this  weapon,  but  from  the  I3th 
century  it  found  much  favour  among  military  men.  Ultimately, 
however,  iu  use  mav  be  said  to  have  been  liaiited  to  women  and 
priests.  The  spear,  however,  formed  a  useful  adjunct  of  the  sword, 
for  whereas  the  latter  could  not  be  used  except  by  troops  in  very 
loose  formation,  the  former  served  for  close-order  nghting. 

Japanese  armour  (gusoku)  may  be  broadly  described  as  plate 
armour,  but  the  essential  difference  between  it  and  the  European 
Armomii  type  was  that.wherras  the  tatter  took  its  shape  from  the 
body,  the  former  neither  resembled  nor  was  intended  to 
resemble  ordinary  garments.  Hence  the  only  changes  that  occurred 
in  Japanese  armour  from  generation  to  generation  nad  their  origia 
in  unproved  methods  of  construction.  In  general  appearance  it 
Offered  from  the  panoply  of  all  other  nations,  so  that,  although  to 
hs  essential  parts  we  may  apply  with  propriety  the  European  terms 
—helmet,  corsejet.&c— Individually  and  in  combination  these  parts 
were  not  at  all  like  the  origlnalii  of  those  names.  Perhaps  the 
easiest  way  of  describing  the  difTcrence  is  to  sa v  that  whereas  a 
European  knight  seemed  to  be  clad  in  a  suit  of  metal  clothes,  a 

Japanese  samurai  looked  as  if  he  wore  protective  curtains.  The 
apenese  armour  was,  in  fact,  suspended  from,  rather  than  fitted 
to,  the  person.  Only  one  of  its  elements  found  a  counterpart  in  the 
European  suit,  namely,  a  tabard,  which,  in  the  case  of  men  of  rank, 
was  made  of  the  richest  brocade.  Iron  and  leather  were  the  chief 
materials,  and  as  the  laminae  were  strung  together  with  a  vast 
number  of  coloured  cords — silk  or  leather— an  appeafancc  of  con- 
siderable brilliancy  was  produced.  Ornamentation  did  not  stop 
there.  Plating  and  inla^in^  with  gold  and  silver,  and  finely  wrought 
decoration  in  chiseRed.  inlaid  and  fepoussi  work  were  freely  applied. 
On  the  whole,  however,  despite  the  highly  artistic  character  of  Its 
ornamentation,  the  loo«e,  pendulous  nature  of  Japanese  armour 
detracted  greatly  from  its  workmanlike  aspect,  especially  when  the 
koto  was  ulded — ^a  curious  appendage  in  the  shape  of  a  curtain  of 
fine  transparent  silk,  which  was  either  stretched  in  front  between  the 
horns  of  the  helmet  and  the  tip  of  the  bow,  or  worn  on  the  shoulders 
and  back,  the  purpose  in  either  case  being  to  turn  the  point  of  an 
arrow.  A  true  samurai  observed  strict  rules  of  etiquette  with 
regard  even  to  the  garments  worn  under  his  armour,  ancf  it  was  part 
of  nis  soldieriy  capacity  to  be  able  to  bear  the  great  weight  Of  the 
whole  without  loss  of  activity,  a  feat  impossible  to  any  untrained 
man  of  modem  days.  Common  soldiers  were  generally  content 
with  a  comparatively  light  helmet  and  a  corselet. 

The  Japanese  never  Iwd  a  war-horse  worthy  to  be  so  called.  The 
mis-shapen  ponies  which  carried  them  to  battle  showed  qualities  of 
^  hardiness  and  endurance,  but  were  so  deficient  In 
stature  and  massiveness  that  when  mounted  by  a  roan 
in  voluminous  armour  they  looked  painfully  puny.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  early  Japanese  saddle,  but  at  the  beginning  of 
historic  times  it  appinoximated  closely  to  the  Chinese  type.  Subse- 
quently a  purely  Japanese  shape  was  designed.  It  consisted  of  a 
wooden  frame  so  constructed  that  a  padded  numnah  could  be 
fastened  to  it.  Galled  backs  or  withers  were  unknown  with  such  a 
saddle:  it  fitted  any  horse.  The  stirrup,  originaHy  a  dmple  affair 
resembling  that  of  China  and  Europe,  afterwards  took  the  form  of  a 
shoe-sole  with  upturned  toe.  Both  stirrups  and  saddle*frame  were 
often  of  beautiful  workmanship,  the  former  covered  with  rich  gold 
lacquer,  the  latter  inlaid  with  gold  or  silver.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  military  epoch  chain-armour  was  adopted  for  the  horse,  and  its 
head  was  protected  by  a  monster-faced  mask  of  iron. 

Flags  were  used  in  battle  as  well  as  on  ceremonial  occasions. 
jSome  were  monochrome,  as  tlie  red  and  white  flags  of  the  Taira 
Bufy  and  the  Minamoto  dans  in  their  celebrated  struggle 
_  during  the  zsth  centtiry;  and  some  were  streamers 
I  ''••cOEs.QQjiyii^joned  with  figures  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  a  dragon, 
a  tiger  and  so  forth,  or  with  religious  legends.  Fans  with  iron 
ribs  were  carried  by  commanding  officers,  and  signals  to  advance 
or  retreat  were  given  by  beating  drums  and  metal  gongs  and  blow* 
ing  conches.  During  the  military  epoch  a  campaign  was  opened 
or  a  oonteaC  preluded  by  a  human  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  war,  the 
victim  at  this  rite  of  blood  (cibi-fRol5iin)  being  generaUy  a  prisoner 
or  a  condemned  criminal.  Although  anbosauks  and  surprises 
played  a  large  part  io  all  strategy,  pitched  battles  were  the 
feneral  nUe,  and  it  was  essential  that  notice  of  an  intention  to 
attack  should  be  givcDl^diachargiogasiBgingartow.  Tbereaftat 
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the  assaulting  army*  taking  the  Word  from  tt9  ooodmaiKkr,  raised 
a  sfaoui  of  ''Eil  Eil"  to  which  the  other  aide  replied^  and  the 
formalities  having  been  thus  satisfied,  the  fi^^t  commenced. 
In  early  medieval  days  tactics  were  of  the  crudest  detcri|> 
tran.  An  army  consisted  of  a  congeries  of  little  bands,  each 
under  the  order  of  a  duel  who  c<msidered  himself  independenti 
and  instead  of  subordinating  his  movements  to  a  gemral  plan, 
struck  a  blow  wherever  be  pleased.  From  time  immemorial 
a  romantic  value  has  aUached  in  Japan  to  the  first  of  anything: 
the  first  snow  of  winter;  the  first  water  drawn  from  the  well  on 
New  Year's  Day;  the  first  blossom  of  the  spring;  the  first  note 
of  the  nightfaigale.  So  in  war  the  first  to  ride  up  to  the  foe  or 
the  wielder  of  the  first  spear  was  hdd  in  high  honour,  and  a 
samurai  strove  for  that  distinction  as  his  principal  duty.  It 
necessarily  resulted,  too,  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  weapons 
employed,  but  also  from  the  immense  labour  devoted  by  the 
true  samurai  to  perfecting  himself  intbetr  use,  that  displays,  of 
individual  prowess  were  deemed  the  chief  object  in  a  battle; 
Some  tactical  formations  borrowed  from  China  were  fiuniliar  in 
Japan,  1>nt  their  hitellfgent  use  and  their  modification  to  snit  the 
drcumstances  of  the  time  were  inaugurated  only  by  the  great 
captains  of  the  isth  and  16th  centuries.  Prior  to  that  q>och  a 
battle  resembled  a  gigantic  fendng  match.  Men  fought  as 
individuals,  not  as  tmits  of  a  tactical  formation,  and  the  engage^ 
ment  consisted  of  a  number  of  personal  duels,  all  in  simuUaneoos 
progress.  It  was  the  samurai's  habit  to  proclaim  his  name  and 
titla  m  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  sometimes  adding  from  his 
own  record  or  his  father's  any  details  that  might  tend  to 
dispirit  hie  bcarexs.  Then  some  one  advancing  to  cross  weapons 
with  him  would  perform  the  same  ceremony  of  self -introdnctioH, 
and  if  either  fotmd  anything  to  upbraid  in  the  ether's  ante- 
cedents or  family  history,  he  did  not  fail  to  make  loud  reference 
to  it,  such  a  device  bdng  counted  eflicaclous  as  a  means  of  dis- 
turbing an  adversary's  san^Jroidy  though  the  prindple  under(> 
lying  the  mutual  introduction  was  courtesy.  The  duelUsta 
could  reckon  on  finishing  their  fight  undisturbed,  but  the  victor 
frequently  had  to  endure  the  combined  assault  of  a  number  of 
the  comrades  or  retainers  of  the  vanquished.  Of  course  a 
skiUed  swordsman  did  not  necesaarily  seek  a  single  combat;  he 
was  equally  ready  to  ride  into  the  thick  of  the  fight  without  dis* 
crimination,  and  a  group  of  common  soldiers  never  hesitated 
to  make  a  united  attack  upon  a  mounted  officer  if  they  found  him 
disengaged.  But  the  general  feature  of  a  battle  was  individual 
contests,  and  when  the  fighting  had  ceased,  each  samurai  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  tent*  of  the  commanding  officer  and  submitted 
for  inspection  the  heads  of  those  whom  he  had  killed. 

The  disadvantage  of  such  a  mode  of  fighting  was  demonstrated 
for  the  first  time  when  the  Mongols  invaded  Japan  in  i2y^ 
The  invaders  moved  in  phalanx,  guarding  themselves  Qk«—  */ 
with  pavises,  and  covering  their  advance  with  a  jJSS! 
host  of  archers  shooting  douds  of  poisoned  arrows.' 
When  a  Japanese  samurai  advanced  singly  and  challenged  one 
of  them  to  combat,  they  opened  their  ranks,  endosed  the  chal* 
lenger  and  cut  him  to  pieces.  Many  Japanese  were  thus  sladn, 
and  it  was  not  until  they  made  a  concerted  movement  of  attack 
that  they  produced  any  effect  upon  the  enemy.  But  although 
the  advantage  of  massing  strength  seems  to  have  been  recognized, 
the  Japanese  themselves  did  not  adopt  the  formation  which  the 
Mongols  had  shown  to  be  so  formidable.  Individual  prowess 
continued  to  be  the  prominent  factor  in  battles  down  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  period.  The  great  captains  Takeda  Shingen 
and  Uycsugi  Kenshin  are  supposed  to  have  been  Japan's  pioneer 
tactldans.  They  certainly  appreciated  the  value  of  a  formation 
in  which  the  action  of  thfe  individual  should  be  subordinated  to 
the  unity  of  the  whole.  But  when  it  Is  remembered  that  fire- 
arms had  already  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  for  several 
years,  and  that  they  had  means  of  acquainting  themsdves  with 

*  A  tent  was  stnroly  a  space  eodoaed  with  strips  of  doth  or  nflc. 
on  which  was  emblaconed  the  crest  of  the  commander.  It  had  no 
covering. 

'  The  Japanese  never  at  any  time  of  their  history  used  poisoned 
arrows  { they  despised  them  ^.^^m^^  aoliidiunuuia 
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the  tactics  of  Emope  thiouQ^  tfadr  intercouiie  with  the  Dutch, 
It  is  renutfkable  that  the  changes  attributed  to  Takeda  and 
Uyesugi  were  not  more  drastic  Speaking  broadly,  what  they 
did  was  to  organize  a  column  with  the  musquetecrs  and  archers 
in  front;  the  spearmen  and  swordsmen  in  the  second  line;  the 
cavalry  in  the  third  line;  the  commanding  officer  in  the  rear, 
and  the  drums  and  standards  in  the  centre.  At  dose  quarters 
the  spear  proved  a  highly  effective  weapon,  and  in  the  days  of 
Hideyoshi  (1536-1598)  combined  flank  .and  front  attacks  by 
bands  of  spearmen  beoune  a  favourite  device.  The  importance 
of  a  strong  reserve  also  received  recognition,  and  in  theory,  at  all 
events,  a  tolerably  intelligent  system  of  tactics  was  adopted. 
But  not  until  the  dose  of  the  17th  century  did  the  doctrine  of 
strictly  disdplined  action  obtain  practicU  vogue.  Yamaga 
Soko  is  said  to  have  been  the  succeuful  incukator  of  this  prin- 
ciple, and  from  his  time  the  most  approved  tactical  formation 
was  known  as  the  YamagfyA  (Yamaga  styl^,  though  it  showed 
DO  other  innovation  than  strict  subordination  of  each  unit  to  the 
general  plan. 

Although,  tactically  speaking,  the  samufal  was  everything  and 
the  system  nothing  before  the  second  half  of  the  X7th  century, 
MUtarr  '^^  although  strategy  was  chiefly  a  matter  of  deoep- 
pSSn,  ^^°»  surprises  and  ambushes,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  there  were  no  classical  pcindples.  The  student 
of  European  military  history  searches  in  vain  for  the  rules  and 
maxims  of  war  so  often  invoked  by  glib  critics,  but  the  student 
of  Japanese  history  is  more  succes^.  Here,  as  in  virtually 
every  field  of  things  Japanese,  retrospect  discovers  the  ubi- 
quitous Chinaman.  The  treatises  of  Sung  and  'Ng  (caUcd  in  Japan 
Son  and  Oo)  Chinese  generals  of  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
were  the  classics  of  Far-Eastern  captains  through  all  generations. 
(See  The  Book  of  War,  tr.  E.  F.  Calthtop,  1908.)  Yoshitsunfi,  in 
the  X3th  centuiy,  decdved  a  loving  ^  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
Sung's  work  which  her  father  had  in  his  possession,  and  Yamaga, 
in  the  xyth  century,  when  he  set  himself  to  copipose  a  book  on 
tactics,  derived  his  materials  almost  entirdy  from  the  two 
Chinese  monographs.  These  treatises  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Japanese  in  the  8th  century,  when  the  cdebrated  Kibi  no 
Mabi  went  to  study  dvilisation  in  China,  just  as  his  successors 
of  the  19th  century  went  to  study  a  new  dvilisation  in  Europe 
and  America,  l^ncdorth  Son  and  Go  became  household 
words  among  Japanese  soldiers.  Their  volumes  were  to  the 
aamurai  what  the  Makoyana  was  to  the  Buddhist.  They  were 
believed  to  have  collected  whatever  of  good  had  preceded  them, 
and  to  have  forecast  whatever  of  good  the  future  might  produce. 
The  character  of  their  strategic  methods,  somewhat  analogous 
to  those  of  x8th-century  Europe,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
£DUowing>— 

"  An  army  undertaking  an  offensive  campaign  must  be  tirice  as 
numerous  as  the  enemy.  A  force  investing  a  fortress  should  be 
numerically  ten  times  the  earrison.  When  the  adversary  holds 
high  ground,  turn  his  flank;  do  not  deliver  a  frontal  attack.  When 
be  has  a  mountain  or  a  river  behind  him,  cut  his  lines  of  communica- 
tion. If  he  ddiberately  assumes  a  position  from  which  victory  is 
hb  only  escape,  hokl  him  there,  but  do  not  molest  him.  If  you  can 
surround  him,  leave  one  route  open  for  his  escape,  since  desperate 
men  fight  fiercdy.  When  you  have  to  cross  a  river,  put  your  advance- 
guard  and  your  rear^gnard  at  a  disUnce  from  tne  t>anks.  When 
the  enemy  has  to  cross  a  river,  let  him  get  well  engaged  in  the 
operation  before  you  strike  at  him.  In  a  march,  make  cekritv  your 
first  object.  Pass  no  copse,  enter  no  ravine,  nor  approach  any 
thicket  until  your  scouts  nave  explored  it  fully." 

Such  precepts  are  multiplied;  but  when  these  andent  authors 
discuss  tactical  formations,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  contem- 
plated anything  like  rapid,  well-ordered  changes  oi  mobile, 
highly  trained  masses  of  men  from  one  formation  to  another, 
or  their  quick  transfer  from  point  to  point  of  a  battlefield.  The 
basis  of  their  tactics  is  The  Book  of  Changes,  Here  again  is 
encountered  the  superstition  that  underlies  nearly  all  Chinese 
and  Japanese  institutions:  the  superstition  that  took  captive 
even  the  great  ndnd  of  Confudus.  The  positive  and  the  nega- 
tive prindples;  the  sympathetic  and  the  antipathetic  elements; 
cosmos  growing  out  of  chaos;  chaos  re-absorbing  cosmos— on 
such  fancies  they  founded  their  tactical  system.  The  result  was 


a  phalanx  of  oompHcated  organisatfoii,  difficult  to  manoeuvre 
and  liable  to  be  easily  thrown  into  confusion.  Yet  when  Yamaga 
in  the  17th  century  interpreted  these  ancient  Chinese  treatises, 
he  detected  in  them  suggestions  for  a  very  shrewd  use  of 
the  prindple  of  Echelon,  and  applied  it  to  devise  formarions 
which  combined  much  of  the  frontal  expansion  of  the  line  with 
the  solidity  of  the  column.  More  than  that  cannot  be  said  foe 
Japanese  tactical  genius.  The  samurai  was  the  best  fif^ting 
unit  in  the  Orient— probably  one  of  the  best  fighting  uniu  the 
world  ever  produced.  It  was  perhaps  because  of  that  excellence 
that  his  captains  remained  indifferent  tacticians. 

In  estimating  the  military  capadty  of  the  Japanese,  it  is 
essential  to  know  something  of  the  ethical  code  of  the  samurai^ 
the  buskido  (way  of  the  warrior)  as  it  was  called.   A    sMm 
typical  example  of  the  rules  of  conduct  prescribed    wias 
by  {feudal  diidtains  is  furnished  in  the  code  of  Kato     ''■'■■•^ 
Kiyomasa,  a  cdebrated  general  of  the  x6th  century^— 

ReiulaHons  for  Semurai  of  every  Rank;  ike  Bighest  and  Lowest  aJike, 
*  I.  The  routine  of  service  must  be  strictly  observed.  From 
6  a.m.  military  exercises  shall  be  practised.  Archery,  gunnery  and 
horsemanship  must  not  be  neglected.  If  any  man  snows  excejH 
tionalprofiaency  he  shall  recdve  extra  pay. 

a.  Those  that  desire  recreation  may  engage  in  hawking,  deeiw 
hunting  or  wrestling. 

3.  With  regard  to  dress,  garments  of  cotton  or  pongee  shall  be 
worn.  Any  man  Incurring  debts  owing  to  extravagance  of  costume 
or  living  shall  be  considered  a  law-breaker.  If,  hou'ever,  being 
zealous  in  the  practice  of  military  arts  suitable  to  his  rank,  he  desires 
to  hire  instructors,  an  allowance  may  be  granted  to  him  for  that 
purpose. 

4.  The  staple  of  diet  shall  be  unhulled  rice.  At  soda!  entertain- 
ments one  guest  for  one  host  u  the  proper  limit.  Only  when  men 
are  assembled  for  military  exerdscs  snail  many  dine  together. 

5.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  samurai  to  maice  himseu  acquainted 
with  the  prindples  of  his  cralt.  Extravagant  displays  of  adornment 
are  forbidden  in  battle. 

6.  Dancing  or  organising  dances  is  unlawful;  it  is  likdy  to  betray 
•word-carrying  men  into  acu  of  violence.  Whatever  a  man  does 
should  be  done  with  his  heart.  Thcrdore  for  the  sddicr  miliury 
amusemenu  alone  are  suitable.  The  penalty  for  violating  this 
provision  is  death  by  suidde. 

7.  Learning  shall  be  encouraged.  Military  books  must  be  read. 
The  spint  of  loyalty  and  filial  piety  must  be  educated  before  all 
things.  Poem-composing  pastimes  are  not  to  be  engaged  in  by 
samuraL  To  be  addicted  to  such  amusements  is  to  resemble  a 
woman.  A  man  born  a  samurai  should  live  and  die  sword  in  hand. 
Unless  he  is  thus  trained  in  time  of  peace,  he  will  be  useless  in  the 
hour  of  stress.  To  be  brave  and  warlike  must  be  his  invariable 
condition. 

8.  Whosoever  finds  these  rules  too  severe  shall  be  relieved  from 
service.  Should  investigation  show  that  any  one  is  so  unfortunate 
as  to  lack  manly  qualities,  he  shall  be  singled  out  and  dismissed 
forthwith.  The  imperative  character  of  these  bistructions  must 
not  be  doubted. 

The  plainly  paramount  puipose  of  these  rules  was  to  draw  a 
sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  samurai  and  the  courtiers 
living  in  Kifito.  The  dancing,  the  couplet-composing,  the  sump- 
tuous living  and  the  fine  costumes  of  the  officials  frequenting 
the  imperial  capital  were  strictly  interdicted  by  the  feudatories^ 
Frugality,  fealty  and  filial  piety^-these  may  be  called  the  fnnda* 
mental  virtues  of  the  samuraL  Owing  to  the  circumstances  out 
of  which  his  caste  had  grown,  he  regarded  all  bread-winning 
pursuits  with  contempt,  and  despised  money.  To  be  swayed  in 
the  smallest  degree  by  mercenary  motives  was  despicable  in  his 
eyes.  Essentially  a  stoic,  he  made  self-control  the  ideal  of  hia 
existence,  and  practised  the  courageous  endurance  of  suffering 
so  thorovghly  that  he  could  without  hesiution  inflict  on  his  own 
body  pain  of  the  most  horrible  description.  Nor  can  the  courage 
of  the  samurai  justly  be  ascribed  to  bluntness  of  moral  sensOnlity 
resulthig  from  sedu-savage  conditions  of  life.  From  the  8th 
century  onwards  the  current  of  existence  in  Japan  set  with 
general  steadiness  in  the  directkm  of  artistic  refinement  and 
vohiptoous  hixury,  amidst  which  men  could  scarcdy  fail  to 
acquire  hafatts  and  tastes  inconsistent  with  acU  of  high  courage 
and  great  endurance.  The  samurai's  mood  was  not  a  product 
of  semi-barbariam,  but  rather  a  protest  against  emasculating 
civilisation.  He  schooled  himself  to  regard  death  by  his  own 
hand  as  a  normal  eventuality^ ,  jrbcLftogt.otother  nations  shows 
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tpochs  whett  <lettth  was  wdcomed  u  a  relief  aad  ddiberatety 
invited  as  a  refuge  from  the  mere  weariness  of  living.  But 
wherever  there  has  been  liberty  to  choose,  and  leisure  to  employ, 
a  painless  mode  of  exit  from  the  world,  men  have  invariably 
selected  it.  The  samurai,  however,  adopted  in  karakiri  (dis- 
embowehnent)  a  mode  of  suicide  so  painful  and  so  shocking 
that  to  school  the  mind  to  regard  it  with  indifference  and 
perform  it  without  flinching  was  a  feat  not  easy  to  conceive. 
Assistance  was  often  rendered  by  a  friend  who  stood  ready  to 
decapitate  the  victim  immediately  after  the  stomach  had  been 
gashed;  but  there  were  innumerable  examples  of  men  who  con- 
summated the  tragedy  without  aid,  especially  when  the  sacrifice 
of  life  was  by  way  of  protest  against  the  excesses  of  a  feudal 
chief  or  the  crimes  of  a  ruler,  or  when  some  motive  for  secrecy 
existed.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  suicide  of  the  samurai 
was  never  inspired  by  'any  doctrine  like  that  of  Hegesias. 
Death  did  not  present  itself  to  him  as  a  legitimate  means  of 
escaping  from  the  cares  and  disappointments  of  life.  Self- 
destruction  had  only  one  consolatory  aspect,  that  it  was  the 
soldier's  privilege  to  e^iate  a  crime  with  his  own  sword,  not 
under  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  It  rested  with  his  feudal 
chief  to  determine  his  guilt,  and  his  peremptory  duty  was.  never 
to  question  the  justice  of  an  order  to  commit  suidde,  but  to 
obey  without  murmur  or  protest.  For  the  rest,  the  general 
motives  for  suicide  were  to  escape  falling  into  the  hands  of  a 
victorious  enemy,  to  remonstrate  against  some  ofllidal  abuse 
which  no  ordinary  complaint  could  reach,  or,  by  means  of  a 
dying  protest,  to  turn  a  liege  lord  from  pursuing  courses  injurious 
to  his  reputation  and  his  fortune.  This  last  was  the  noblest 
and  by  no  means  the  most  infrequent  reason  for  suicide.  Scores 
of  examples  are  recorded  of  men  who,  with  everything  to  make 
existence  desirable,  deliberately  laid  down  their  lives  at  the 
prompting  of  loyalty.  Thus  the  samurai  rose  to  a  remarkable 
height  of  moral  nobility.  He  had  no  assurance  that  his  death 
might  not  be  wholly  fruitless,  as  indeed  it  often  proved.  If  the 
sacrifice  achieved  its  purpose,  if  it  turned  a  liege  lord  from  evil 
courses,  the  samurai  could  hope  that  his  memory  would  be 
honoured.  But  if  the  lord  resented  such  a  violent  and  con^ 
spicuous  mode  of  reproving  his  excesses,  then  the  faithful  vassal's 
retribution  would  be  an  execrated  memory  and,  perhaps, 
stiffering  for  his  family  and  relatives.  Yet  the  deed  was  per- 
formed again  and  again.  It  remains  to  be  noted  that  the 
samtirai  entertained  a  high  respect  for  the  obligations  of  truth; 
"  A  bushi  has  no  second  word,"  was  one  of  his  favourite  mottoes. 
However,  a  reservation  is  necessary  here.  The  samurai's 
doctrine  was  not  truth  for  truth's  sake,  but  truth  for  the  sake 
of  the  spirit  of  uncompromising  manliness  on  which  he  based  all 
his  code  of  morality.  A  pledge  or  a  promise  must  never  be 
broken,  but  the  duty  of  veracity  did  not  override  the  interests 
or  the  welfare  of  others.  Generosity  to  a  defeated  foe  was  also 
one  of  the  tenets  of  the  samurai's  ethics.  History  contains 
many  instances  of  the  exerdse  of  that  quality. 

Something  more,  however,  than  a  profound  conception  of 
duty  was  needed  to  nerve  the  samurai  for  sacrifices  such  as  he 
fftoiMb  **^™*  *<>  ***v®  *>*^  always  ready  to  make.  It  b  true 
SfSSS!^  that  Japanese  parents  of  the  military  class  took  pains 
to  familiarize  their  children  of  both  sexes  from  very 
tender  years  with  the  idea  of  self-destruction  at  any  time. 
But  superadded  to  the  force  of  education  and  the  incentive  of 
tradition  there  was  a  transcendental  influence.  Buddhism 
supplied  it.  The  tenets  of  that  creed  divided  themselves, 
broadly  speaking,  into  two  doctrines,  salvation  by  faith  and 
salvation  by  worics,  and  the  chief  exponent  of  the  latter  prin- 
dple  is  the  sect  which  prescribes  meditation  as  the  vehicle  of 
enlightenment.  Whatever  be  the  mental  processes  induced  by 
Ibis  rite,  those  who  have  practised  ft  insist  that  it  leads  finally 
to  a  state  of  absorption,  in  which  the  mind  is  flooded  by  an  illu- 
mination revealing  the  universe  in  a  new  aspect,  absolutely  free 
from  all  traces  of  passion,  interest  or  affection,  and  showing, 
written  across  everything  in  flaming  letters,  the  truth  that  for 
him  who  has  found  Buddha  there  is  neither  birth  nor  death, 
growth  nor  decay.    Lifted  high  above  his  surcouodings,  he  is 


prepared  to  meet  every  fate  with  indifference.  The  attainment 
of  that  state  seems  to  have  been  a  fa^t  in  tlie  case  both  of  the 
samurai  of  the  military  epoch  and  of  the  Japanese  soldier  to-day. 
The  poUcy  of  seclusion  adopted  by  the  Tokugawa  admin^ 
tration  after  the  Shimabara  insurrection  inchided  an  order  tfa^it 
no  samurai  should  acquire  foreign  learning.  AkoUUoa^i 
Nevertheless  some  knowledge  could  not  fail  to  tt^S^mmnL 
filter  in  through  the  Dutch  factory  at  Deshima,  and  thus,  a  few 
years  before  the  advent  of  the  American  ships,  TakSshlma 
ShOhan,  governor  of  Nagasaki,  becoming  persuadcxl  of  the  fate 
his  country  must  invite  if  she  remained  otdivious  d  the  world's 
progress,  roemorialused  the  Yedo  govemiiKnt  in  the  sense  that, 
unless  Japan  improved  her  Weapons  of  war  and  reformed  her 
military  system,  she  could  not  escape  humiliation  such  as  had 
just  overtaken  China.  He  obtained  snuiU  arms  and  fidd-guns 
of  modem  type  from  Holland,  and,  repairing  to  Yedo  with  a 
company  of  men  trained  according  to  the  new.  tactics,  he  oflertd 
an  object  lesson  for  the  consideration  of  the  cons^vative 
officials.  They  answered  by  throwing  him  into  prison.  But 
Egawa,  one  of  his  retainers,  proved  a  scill  more  sealous  reformer, 
and  his  foresight  being  vindicated  by  the  appeannce  of  the 
Aitoerican  war-vessels  in  1855,  he  won  the  government's  confi- 
dence and  was  entrusted  with  the  work  of  planning  and  building 
forts  at  Shinagawa  and  SUmoda.  At  £^wa's  instance  rifles 
and  cannon  were  imported  largdy  from  Europe,  and  thdr  mana- 
facture  was  commenced  in  Japan,  a  powder-miH  also  bdng  estab- 
lished with  machinery  obtained  from  Holland.  Finally,  in 
1863,  the  shAgun's  government  adopted  the  military  system  of 
the  West,  and  organized  three  divisions  of  all  arms,  with  a  total 
strength  of  13,600  oflkers  and  men.  Disbanded  at  the  fall  of 
the  shdgunate  in  1867,  this  force  nevertheless  served  as  a  model 
for  a  similar  organization  under  the  imperial  government,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  the  principal  fiefs  had  not  been  idle,  some— as 
Satsuma— adopting  English  tactics,  others  following  France  or 
Germany,  arid  a  few  choosing  Dutch.  There  appeared  upon  the 
stage  at  this  juncture  a  great  figure  in  the  person  of  Omura 
Masujiro,  a  samurai  of  the  CbOsha  dan.  He  established  Japan's 
first  military  school  at  Kioto  in  1868;  he  attempted  to  substitute 
for  the  herwiitary  soldier  conscripts  taken  from  all  classes  of  the 
people,  and  he  conceived  the  plan  of  dividing  the  whole  empire 
into  six  mililaiy  districts.  An  assassin's  dagger  removed  him 
on  the  threshold  of  these  great  reforms,  but  his  statue  now 
stands  in  TOkyO  and  his  name  is  spoken  with  reverence  by  all 
his  countrymen.  In  1870  Yamagata  Aritomo  (afterwards 
Fidd-Marshal  Prince  Yamagata)  and  Saigo  Tsugumichi  (after^ 
wards  Field-Marshal  Marquis  Saigo)  returned  from  a  tour  of 
military  inspection  in  Europe,  and  in  187a  they  organized  a 
corps  of  Imperial  guards,  taken  from  the  three  dans  which  bad 
been  conspicuous  in  the  work  of  restoring  the  administrative 
power  to  the  soverdgn,  namely,  the  dans  of  Satsuma,  ChOshO 
and  Tosa.  They  also  established  garrisons  in  TOkyd,  Sendai, 
Osaka  and  Kumamoto,  thus  pladng  the  military  authority  in 
the  hands  of  the  central  government.  Reforms  followed  quickly. 
In  1872,  the  kySbuskdf  an  ofiice  which  controlled  all  matters 
relating  to  war,  was  replaced  by  two  departments,  one  of  war 
and  one  of  the  navy,  and,  in  1873,  an  imperial  decree  substituted 
universal  conscription  for  the  system  of  hereditary  militarism. 
Many  persons  viewed  this  experiment  with  deep  misgiving. 
They  feared  that  it  would  not  only  ah'enate  the  samurai,  but  also 
entrust  the  duty  of  defending  the  country  to  men  unfitted  by 
tradition  and  custom  for  such  a  task,  namely,  the  fanAers, 
artisans  and  tradespeople,  who,  after  centuries  of  exdasion  from 
the  mflitary  pale,  might  be  expected  to  have  lost  all  martial  spirit. 
The  government,  however,  was  not  deterred  by  these  appre- 
hensions. It  argued  that  since  the  distinction  of  samurai  and 
commoner  had  not  originally  existed,  and  since  the  former  wai 
a  product  simply  of  acddental  conditions,  there  was  no  valid 
reason  to  doubt  the  military  capadty  of  the  people  at  large. 
The  justice  of  this  reasoning  was  put  to  a  conclusive  test  a  few 
ytan  later.  Originally  the  period  of  service  with  the  colours 
was  fixed  at  3  years,  that  of  service  with  the  first  and  second 
reserves  being  t  years  each.    One  of  the  serious  difficulties 
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encountered  ftt  the  outset  was  tliat  samomi  conscripu  were  too 
proud  to  stand  in  the  ranks  with  common  rustics  or  artisans, 
and  above  all  to  obey  the  commands  of  plebeian  officers.  But 
patriotism  soon  overcame  this  obstacle.  The  whole  country — 
with  the  exception  of  the  northern  island,  Yeao^was  parcelled 
out  into  six  mlHtaiy  districts  (headquarters  T6ky6^  Osaka, 
Nagoya,  Sendai,  Hiroshima  and  Kumamoto)  each  furnishing  a 
division  of  all  arms  and  services.  There  was  also  from  1876  a 
guards  division  in  TdkyO.  The  total  strength  on  a  peace  footing 
was  ji,68oof  all  arms,  and  on  a  war  footing,  46,^5a  The  defence 
of  Yezo  was  entrusted  to  a  colonial  militia.  It  may  well  be 
supposed  that  to  find  competent  officers  for  this  army  greatly 
perplexed  its  organizers.  The  military  schoot—now  in  TOky^ 
but  originally  founded  by  Omnra  in  Kioto — had  to  turn  out 
graduates  at  high  pressure,  and  private  soldiers  who  showed  any 
special  aptitude  were  rapidly  promoted  to  positions  of  command. 
French  military  instructors  were  engaged,  and  the  work  of 
translating  manuals  was  carried  out  with  all  celerity.  In  1877, 
this  new  army  of  conscripts  had  to  endure  a  crucial  test:  it  had 
to  take  the  field  against  the  Satsuma  samurai,  the  very  flower 
of  their  class,  who  in  that  year  openly  rebelled  against  the  TdkyO 
govemmenL  The  campaign  lasted  eight  mon^;  as  there  had 
not  yet  been  time  to  form  the  reserves,  the  Imperial  forces  were 
soon  seriously  reduced  in  number  by  casualties  in  the  field  and 
by  disease,  the  latter  claiming  many  victims  owing  to  defective 
Commissariat.  It  thus  became  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
volunteers,  but  as  these  were  for  the  most  part  samurai,  the 
expectation  was  that  their  hereditary  instinct  of  fighting  would 
compensate  for  lack  of  training.  That  expectation  was  not 
fulfilled.  Serving  side  by  side  in  the  field,  the  samurai  volun- 
teer and  the  heirain^  regular  were  found  to  differ  by  precisely 
the  degree  of  their  respective  training.  The  fact  was  thus 
finally  established  that  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  farmer  and 
artisan  reached  as  high  a  staulard  as  those  of  the  bushi. 

Thenceforth  the  story  of  the  Japanese  army  is  one  of  steady  pro- 
gress and  development.  In  1878,  the  military  duties  of  the  empire 
were  divided  among  three  dficet:  namdy.  the  army  department, 
the  general  staff  and  the  ioq)e(^ion  department,  while  the  six 
divisions  of  troops  were  prcaniKd  into  three  army  corps. 

In  1870,  the  total  perioa  of  colour  and  reserve  service  became  10 
years.  In  1883  the  period  was  extended  to  12  years,  the  list  of 
exemptions  was  abMeviated,  and  above  all  substitution  was  no 
longer  allowed.  Great  care  was  devoted  to  the  training  of  officers; 
promotion  went  by  merit,  and  at  least  ten  of  the  most  promising 
officers  were  sent  abroad  every  year  to  study.  A  comprehensive 
s^em  of  education  for  the  rank  and  file  was  organized.  Great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  procuring  horses  suitable  for  cavalry, 
and  indeed  the  Japanese  army  long  remained  weak  in  this  arm. 
In  1886,  the  whole  littoral  of  the  empire  was  divided  into  five 
districts,  each  with  its  admiralty  and  its  naval  port,  and  the  army 
being  made  responsible  for  coast  defence,  a  battery  construction 
corps  was  formed.  Moreover,  an  exhaustive  scheme  was  elaborated 
to  secure  full  co-operation  between  the  army  and  navy.  In  1888 
the  seven  divisions  of  the  army  first  found  themselves  preiiarcd  to 
take  the  field,  and,  in  1893.  a  revised  svstem  of  md)iltzation  was 
sanctioned,  to  be  put  into  operation  the  following  year,  for  the  Chino- 
Japanese  war  (q.v.).  At  this  period  the  division,  mobilised  for 
service  in  the  field,  consisted  of  la  battalions  of  infantry,  3  troops  of 
cavalry,  4  batteries  of  field  and  2  of  mountain  artillery,  2  companies 
of  sappers  and  train,  totalling  18,492  of  all  arms  with  5^33  horses. 
The  guards  had  only  8  battalions  and  4  batteries  (held).  The 
field  army  aggregated  over  120,000,  with  168  field  and  72  mountain 
guns,  and  the  total  of  all  forces,  field,  garrison  and  d^pdt,  was  220,580 
of  all  arms,  with  47.220  horses  and  294  ^ns.  Owing,  however,  to 
various  modifications  necessitated  by  circumstances,  the  numbers 
actually  on  duty  were  over  240,000,  with  6495  non-combatant 
employees  and  about  xoo.ooo  coolies  who  acted  as  carriers.  The 
infantry  were  armed  with  the  Murata  single-kttder  rifle,  but  the 
field  artillery  was  inferior,  and  the  only  two  divisions  ec^uipped  with 
magarine  nfles  and  smokeless  powder  never  came  into  action. 
The  experiences  gained  in  this  war  bore  large  fruit.  The  total  term 
of  service  with  the  colours  and  the  reserves  was  slightly  increased ; 
the  colonial  militia  of  Yezo  (Hokkaido)  was  organind  as  a  seventh 
line  division ;  5  new  divisbns  were  added,  bringing  the  whole  number 
of  divisions  to  13  (including  the  guards);  a  mixed  brigade  was 
stationed  in  Formosa  (then  newly  added  to  Japan's  dominions); 
a  high  military  council  composed  of  field-marsnals  was  created; 
the  cavalry  was  brigaded;  the  garrison  artillery  was  increased; 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  education  of  officers  and 


>  The  geneial  tardi  for  commoners  as  distinguished  from  samurai 
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men ;  and  lastly  <sanltaryarrange«entsunderwe«aadi  modificatioo. 
An  arsenal  had  been  esubltshed  in  TOkyO,  in  1868,  for  the  manufao- 
ture  of  small  arms  and  small-arm  ammunition:  this  was  followed 
by  an  arsenal  in  Osaka  for  the  manufacture  of  guns  and  gun-ammuni- 
tion, four  powder  factories  were  opened,  and  in  later  years  big-gun 
factories  at  Kure  and  Mororan.  Japan  was  able  to  make  xa-indi 
guns  in  1902.  and  her  capacity  for  this  kind  of  work  was  in  1909 
second  to  none.  She  has  her  own  patterns  of  rifle  and  field  gun, 
so  that  she  is  independent  of  foreign  aid  so  far  as  armaments  are 
concerned.  In  1900,  she  sent  a  force  to  North  China  to  assist  in 
the  campaign  for  the  relief  of  the  foreign  legations  in  Peking,  and 
on  that  occasion  her  troops  were  able  to  observe  at  first  hand  the 
Qualities  and  methods  of  European  soldiers.  In  1904  took  place 
the  great  war  with  Russia  (sec  Russo-Japanese  War).  After  the 
war  Important  changes  were  made  in  the  direction  of  augmenting 
and  improving  the  armed  forces.  The  number  of  divisions  was 
increased  to  19  (including  the  guards),  of  which  one  division  is  fw 
service  in  Korea  and  one  for  service  in  Manchuria.  Various  technical 
cores  were  organized,  as  well  as  horse  artillery,  heavy  field  artillery 
and  machine-gun  units.  The  field-gun  was  replaced  by  a  quk^- 
firer  manufactured  at  Osaka,  and  much  attention  was  given  to  the 
question  of  remounts — for.  both  in  the  war  with  China  and  in  thvtwith 
Russia,  the  horsing  of  the  cavalry  had  been  poor.  Perhaps  the  most 
far-reaching  change  in  all  armies  of  late  years  is  the  shortening 
of  the  term  of  setvice  with  the  colours  to  2  years  for  the  infantry, 

J  years  remaining  the  rule  for  other  arms.  This  was  adopted  by 
apan  after  the  war,  the  infantry  period  of  service  with  the  reserves 
eing  extended  to  14}  years,  and  of  course  has  the  effect  of  greatly 
augmenting  the  potential  war  strength.  As  to  this,  figures  are  kept 
secret,  nor  can  anv  accurate  approximation  be  attempted  without 
danger  of  error.  Rough  estimates  of  Japan's  war  strength  have,  how- 
ever, been  made,  giving  5^.000  as  the  war  strength  of  the  first  line 
army,  plus  34.000  for  eamsons  overseas  and  150.000  special  reserves 
(koju);  370,000  second  line  or  kdbi,  and  110,000  ifor  the  fully  trained 
portion  of  the  territorial  forces,  or  Kokumin-kei.  All  these  oranchcs 
can  further  draw  upon  half-trained  eleraenu  to  the  number  of  about 
800,000  to  replace  losses.  Japan's  available  strength  in  the  last 
resort  for  home  defence  was  recently  (1909)  stated  by  the  Russian 
Novoye  Vremya  at  3,000,000.  In  20  years,  when  the  present  system 
has  produced  its  full  effect,  the  first  line  should  be  740,000  strong, 
the  second  line  780,000,  and  the  third  line  about  31850.000  (3,000,000 
untrained  and  850,000  partly  trained).  DetaUs  can  be  found  in 
Journal  of  the  R.  United  Service  Institution,  Dec  1909-Jan.  191a 

At  20  years  of  age  every  Japanese  subject,  of  whatever  status, 
becomes  liable  for  military  service.  But  the  difficulty  of  maldng 
service  universal  in  the  case  of  a  arowing  population  is  uu«~i»i- 
felt  here  as  in  Europe,  and  practically  the  system  has  ***^~'"^ 
elements  of  the  old-fashioned  conscription.  The  minimum  heieht  is 
5-2  ft.  (artillery  and  engineers.  5-4  ft.).  Thereare  four  principal  kinds 
of  service,  namely,  service  with  the  colours  {genyeki),  for  two  >'ears; 
service  with  the  first  reserves  iyebi),  lor  7i  yeais;  service  with  the 
second  reserves  (hdbi)t  for  7  yeare;  and  service  with  the  territorial 
troops  {ko  kumin-hei)  up  to  the  age  of  40.  Special  reserve  (Jiojii) 
takes  up  men  who.  though  liable  for  conscription  and  medically  quali- 
fied, have  escaped  the  lot  for  service  with  the  colours.  It  consists  of 
two  classes,  one  of  men  remaining  in  the  category  of  ho^  for  7) 
years,  the  other  for  i|  year,  before  passing  into  die  territorial  army. 
Their  purpose  is  similar  to  that  of  special  or  ersat*  reserves  elsewhere. 
The  first  class  receives  the  usual  short  initial  training.  Men  of  the 
second  class,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  pass,  after  their  li  year^ 
inability,  to  the  territorial  army  untrained.  As  for  the  fiorst  and 
second  general  reserves  (yofrt  and  Mbi) ,  each  is  called  out  twice  during 
its  full  term  foi  short  "  refresher  *  courses.  After  reaching  the 
territorial  army  a  man  is  relieved  from  all  further  training.  The 
total  number  of  youths  eligible  for  conscription  each  year  h  about 
435>ooo,  but  the  annual  contingent  for  full  service  is  not  much  more 
than  loo.ooa  Conscripts  in  the  active  army  may  be  discharged 
before  the  expiration  of  two  years  if  their  conduct  and  aptitude  are 
exceptional. 

A  youth  is  exempted  if  it  be  cleariy  established  *  that  his  family 
is  dependent  upon  his  earnings.  Except  for  permanent  deformities 
men  are  put  back  for  one  year  before  being  finally  rejected  on  medical 

grounds.  Men  who  have  been  convicted  of  cnme  are  disqualified, 
ut  those  who  have  been  temporarily  deprived  of  civil  rights  mu^ 
present  themselves  for  conscription  at  the  termination  of  their 
sentence.  Educated  men  may  enrol  themselves  as  one-year  volun- 
teers instead  of  drawing  lots,  this  privilege  of  entry  enduring  up  to 
the  age  of  28,  after  which,  service  lor  the  full  term  without  drawing 
lots  is  imposed.  Residence  in  a  foreign  country  secures  exemption 
up  to  the  age  of  32 — provided  that  official  permission  to  go  abroad 
has  been  obtained.  A  man  returning  after  the  age  of  32  is  drafted 
into  the  territorial  army,  but  if  he  returns  befcne  that  age  he  nunt 
volunteer  to  receive  training^  otherwise  he  is  taken  without  lot  for 
service  with  the  colours.  The  system  of  volunteering  is  largely 
resorted  to  by  persons  of  the  better  classes.    Any  youth   who 


'  The  privilege  at  first  led  to  great  abuses.    It  became  a  common 
thing  to  employ  some  aged  and  indigent  person,  set  him  up  as  the 
head  of  a  "  branch  family,"  and  give  him  for  adopted  son  a  youth 
to  conscription. 
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lot  trainin 


I  certain  educational  qualifications  b  entitled  to  volunteer 
_  r  training.  If  accepted  after  medical  inspection,  lie  serves  with 
the  colours  for  one  year,  during  three  months  of  which  time  he  must 
live  in  barracks — unless  a  special  permit  be  granted  by  his  com- 
manding officer.  A  volunteer  has  to  contribute  to  his  maintenance 
and  equipment,  although  youths  who  cannot  afford  the  full  exfxnse, 
if  otherwise  <)ualified,  are  assisted  by  the  state.  At  the  conclusion  of 
a  year's  training  the  volunteer  is  drafted  into  the  first  reserve  for 
6}  years,  and  then  into  the  second  reserve  for  5  years,  so  that  his 
total  period  (ia|  years)  of  service  before  passing  into  the  territorial 
armyisthesameasthatofan  ordinary  conscript.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  one-year  voluntariat.  as  in  Gormany,  is  to  provide  officers  for 
the  reserves  to  territorial  troops.  Qualined  teachers  in  the  public 
service  are  only  liable  to  a  very  short  mitial  training,  after  which  they 
pass  at  once  into  the  territorial  armv.  But  if  a  teacher  abandons 
that  calling  before  the  age  of  2B,  he  becomes  liable,  without  lot,*  to 
two  years  with  the  cokmn,  unless  be  adopts  the .  alternative  of 
volunteering.   ,     .     ,.  ^  ... 

Officers  are  obtained  in  two  ways.  There  are  six  local  preparatory 
cadet  schools  (yonen-iakko)  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  for 
nra_,  boy»  ^J'  ^">m  13'  to  15.  After  3  years  at  one  of 
•""""•  these  schools*  a  graduate  spends  ai  months  at  the 
central  pre|>aratory  school  (ckuO'yaHen'eakko),  T5ky0,  and  if  he 

Saduates  with  sufficient  credit  at  the  latter  institution,  he  becomes 
igible  for  admisuon  to  the  officers'  college  (shikan-gakko)  without 
further  test  of  proficiency.  The  second  method  of  obtaining  officers 
is  by  competitive  examination  for  direct  admission  to  the  officers' 
ooll^.  In  either  case  the  cadet  b  sent  to  serve  with  the  colours 
for  6  to  13  months  as  a  private  and  non-commissioned  officer,  before 
commencing  hb  course  at  the  officers'  college.  The  period  of  study 
at  the  officers'  college  is  one  year,  and  after  graduating  successfully 
the  cadet  serves  with  troops  for  6  months  on  probation.  If  at  the 
end  of  that  time  he  b  favourably  reported  00,  he  b  commissioned 
as  a  sub-lieutenant.  Young  officers  of  ennnecrs  and  artillery 
receive  a  year's  further  training  at  a  special  college.  Officers'  ranks 
are  the  same  as  in  the  British  army,  but  the  nomenclature  b  more 
rimple.  The  terms,  with  their  English  equivalents,  are  skdi  (second 
lieutenant)*  ck&i  (first  lieutenant),  tot  (captain),  skdsa  (major^, 
ck&sa  (lieut.<olonel).  tatsa  (colonel),  skdshfi  (major-general),  chujd 
(lieut.-general),  iaishO  (general),  gensui  (field-marshal).  All  these 
except  the  last  apply  to  the  same  relative  ranks  in  the  navy.  Pro- 
motion of  officers  in  the  junior  grades  b  by  seniority  or  merit,  but 
after  the  rank  of  captain  all  promotion  is  by  merit,  and  thus  many 
officers  never  rise  higher  than  captain,  in  which  case  retirement  is 
compulsory  at  the  age  of  48.  Except  in  the  highest  ranks,  a  certain 
minimum  period  has  to  be  spent  in  each  rank  before  promotion  to 
the  next. 

There  are  three  grades  of  privates:  upper  soldiers  (jdid-kei),  first- 
dasa  sokliers  (iUd-solsu),  and  second-class  soldiers  iniUt-soUu),    A 

»..^ priv'ate    on    joining    is    a    second-class    soldier.    For 

profidency  and  ^ood  conduct  he  is  raised  to  the  rank 
of  imt-claM  soldier,  and  ultimately  to  that  of  upper  soldier.  Non- 
commiasioned  officers  are  obtained  from  the  ranks*  or  from  those 
who  wish  to  make  soldiering  a  profession,  as  in  European  armies. 
The  grades  are  corporal  {gocJuf),  sergeant  (gunsd),  sergeant-major 
isichd)  and  specbl  sergeant-major  (tokumU'Sdchd). 

The  pay  01  the  conscript  is,  as  it  b  everywhere,  a  trifle  (is.  lod.- 
3s.  o^d.  per  month).  The  professional  non-conamissioned  officers 
are  better  paid,  the  lowest  grade  receiving  three  times  as  much  as 
an  upper  soldier.  Officers'  pay  b  roughly  at  about  thrce^uartcrs  of 
the  rates  prevailing  in  Germany,  sub-ficutenants  receiving  about 
£34.  captains  £71,  colonels  £238  per  annum.  &c  Pensions  for  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  according  to  scale,  can  be  claiined 
after  1 1  years'  colour  service. 

The  emperor  b  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  theoreti- 
cally the  sole  source  of  military  authoritjr,  which  he  exercises  through 
a  general  staff  and  a  war  department,  with  the  assbtance  of  a  b<»rd 
oTfield-narshals  {genjui/u).  The  general  staff  has  for  chief  a  field- 
marshal,  and  for  vice<hicf  a  general  or  lieutenant-general.  It 
includes  be«ndes  the  usual  general  staff  departments,  various  survey 
arwl  topographical  officers,  and  the  military  college  is  under  its  direc- 
tion. The  war  department  bprcstded  over  by  a  general officeron  the 
active  list,  who  b  a  member  ol  the  cabinet  without  being  necessarily 
affected  by  minbterial  changes.  There  are,  funher,  artillery  and 
engineer  committees,  and  a  remount  bureau.  The  headquarters  of 
coast  defences  under  general  officers  are  TOkyS,  Yokohama.  Shimono- 
aeka  and  Yura.  The  whole  empire  b  divided  into  three  military 
<ftstrict8 — eastern,  central  and  western — each  under  the  command 
of  a  eeneral  or  lieutenant-general.  Thedivbional  headquarters  are 
as  follows:— Guard  TOkyfi,  1.  T5kyS,  II.  Sendai,  III.  Nagoya. 
IV.  VVakayama.  V.  Hiroshima,  Vf.  Kumamoto.  VII  Asahikawa. 
VIII.  Hirosaki,  IX.  Kasanava,  X.  Himeji,  XI.  Senzui.  Xll.  Kokura, 
XIII.  Takata,  )gV.  Utsonomia,  XV.  Fushimi.  XVI.  Kidto,  XVII. 
Olcayama, XVIII.  Kurumc.    Some  of  thesedivisionsarepermanontly 
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on  foreign  tervke.  but  their  recruiting  areas  in  Japan  are  maintained. 
There  are  also  four  cavalry  brigades,  and  a  number  of  unassiened 
regiments  of  field  and  mountain  artillery,  as  well  as  garrison  artillery 
and  army  technical  troops.  The  organization  of  the  active  ai^ny  by 
regiments  b  176  infantry  regiments  of  3  battalions;  37  cavalry 
regiments;  30  field  artillery  regiments  each  of  6  and  x  mountain 
artillery  regiments  each  of  3  batteries;  6  regiments  and  6  battalions 
of  siege,  heavy  field  and  fortress  artillery;  20  battalions  engineers: 
19  supply  and  transport  battalions. 

The  medical  service  b  exceptionally  well  organized.  It  received 
unstinted  praise  from  European  and  American  experts  who  deserved 

it  closely  during  the  wars  of  1900  and  1904-5.    The       ^ . 

establishment  01  surgeons  to  each  division  b  approxi-      s^^ia! 

mately  100,  and  arrangements  complete  in  every  detail      *•"'*•• 

are  made  for  all  lines  of  medical  assistance.    Much  help  is  rendered 

by  the  red  cross  society  of  Japan,  which  has  an  income  of  2,000,000 

yen  annually,  a  fine  hospital  in  TOkyfl,  a  large  nursing  staff  and  two 

f!v  built  and  equipped  hospital  ships.     During  the  early  part 

.  i-ijatgn  in  Pcchifi,  in  1900,  the  French  column  entrusted  its 

'  il  cii  thr  r:iTc  of  the  Japanese. 

.  f .  I  r    .  y  1 1  P.     I  commissariat  for  a  Japanese  army  in  the  field 

■  !■.    '  r.  r  which  three  days' supply  can  easily  be  carried 

'  i '       ■  :  '  r.    When  required  for  use  the  rice,       ruaatr 

I    .       ■; !.  1  J  liL  V.  <i,,r,  swells  to  its  original  bulk,  and  is       *^»*^* 

t.i.'.m  vviih  A  n\\'2\  <  I  salted  fish,  driea  sea-weed  or  pickled  plums. 

!?!■.  r.:,-l;  .'f  f.^.vJH  "ling  an  army  on  these  lines  is  comparatively 

;,  ,1.  T  .,  «  ,r  . .  e  soldier,  though  low  in  stature,  is  well  set 
dy.  He  has  great  powers  of  endurance,  and 
irkable  celerity,  doing  everything  at  the  run, 
if  necessary,  and  continuing  to  run  without  distress  for  a  leneth  of 
time  astonishing  to  European  observers.  He  is  greatly  subject, 
however,  to  attacks  of  kakke  (bcri-bcri),  and  if  he  has  recourse  to 
meat  diet,  which  appears  to  be  the  best  preventive,  he  will  probably 
lose  something  of  nis  capacity  for  prolonged  rapid  movement.  He 
attacks  with  apparent  indifference  to  danger,  preserves  his  cheerful- 
ness amid  hardships,  Is  splendidly  ^triotic  and  has  always  shown 
himself  thoroughly  amenable  to  discipline. 

Of  the  many  educitional  and  training  establishments,  the  most 
important  b  the  rikugun  daigakkd,  or  army  colle{^e,  where  officers, 
(generally  subalterns),  are  prepared  for  service  m  the  MUMmrm 
upper  ranks  and  for  staff  appointments,  the  course  of  Sao2l 
study  extending  over  three  years.  The  Toyama  school  **■••■• 
stands  next  in  importance.  The  courses  pursued  there  are  attended 
chiefly  by  subaltern  officers  of  dismounted  branches,  non-commis- 
sionea  officers  also  being  allowed  to  take  the  musketry  course.  The 
term  of  training  is  five  months.  Young  officers  or  the  scientific 
branches  are  instruct  d  at  the  kdkdgakkS  (school  of  artillery  and 
engineers).  There  are,  further,  two  special  schoob  of  Kunnery — one 
for  ficldj  the  other  for  garrison  artillery,  attended  chiefly  by  captains 
and  senior  subalterns  of  the  two  branches.  There  is  an  inspection 
department  of  military  education,  the  inspector-general  being  a 
lieutenant-general,  under  whom  are  fifteen  field  and  general  officers, 
who  act  as  inspectors  of  the  various  schoob  and  colleges  and  of 
military  educational  matters  in  general. 

The  Japanese  officer's  pay  is  small  and  his  mode  of  life  frugal.  He 
lives  out  of  barracks,  frequently  with  his  own  family.  His  uniform 
is  plain  and  inexpensive,'  and  he  has  no  desire  to  exchange  it  for 
muftL  He  has  no  mess  expenses,  contribution  to  a  band,  or  luxuries 
of  any  kind,  and  as  he  is  nearly  always  without  private  means  to 
supplement  his  pay,  hb  habits  are  thoroughly  economical.  He 
devotes  himself  aosolutely  to  hb  profession,  living  for  nothing  else, 
and  since  he  is  stron^y  imbued  with  an  effective  conception  of  the 
honour  of  hb  cloth,  instances  of  hb  incurring  disgrace  by  debt  or 
dissipation  are  exceptional.  The  samurai  may  be  said  to  fiave  been 
revived  in  the  officers  of  the  modern  army,  who  preserve  and  act 
up  to  all  the  old  traditions.  The  system  01  promotion  has  evidently 
much  to  do  with  thb  good  result,  for  no  Japanese  officer  can  hope  to 
rise  above  the  rank  of  captain  unless,  by  showing  himself  really 
zealous  and  capable,  he  obtains  from  hb  commanding  officer  the 
recommendation  without  which  all  higher  educational  opportunities 
are  closed  to  him.  Yet  promotion  by  merit  has  not  degenerated 
into  promotion  by  favour,  and  corruption  appears  to  be  virtually 
absent.  In  the  stormiest  days  of  parliamentary  warfare,  when 
charges  of  dishonesty  were  freely  preferred  by  party  politicbns 
against  all  departments  of  officialdom,  no  whisper  ever  impeached 
the  integrity  of  army  officers. 

The  training  of  the  troops  b  thorough  and  strictly  progressive, 
the  re^XMisibihty  of  the  company,  squadron  and  battery  commanders 
for  the  training  of  their  commands,  and  the  latitude  granted 
them  in  choice  of  means  being,  as  in  Germany,  the  keystone  of  the 
system. 

Originally  the  government  ei^aged  French  officers  to  assist  in 


*  Conscription  without  lot  b  thus  the  punishment  for  all  failures 
to  comply  with  and  attempts  to  evade  the  military  laws. 

•  Sons  of  officers'  widows,  or  of  officers  in  reduced  circumstances, 
are  cdweated  at  these  schools  either  free  or  at  reduced  charges, 
but  are  required  to  complete  the  course  and  to  graduate. 


•  Uniform  does  not  vary  according  to  regiments  or  divisions. 
There  is  only  one  type  for  the  whole  of  the  infantry,  one  for  the 
cavalry,  and  so  on  (see  Uniforms.  Naval  and  Military). 
Officers  largely  obtain  their  uniforms  and  eouipment,  as  well  as 
their  books  and  technical  literature  through  the  Kai-ko-^,  which 
is  a  combined  officers'  club,  benefit  society  ind£9-eperatlV£  trading 
aasodatAoa  to  which  neariy  all  belong.  O 
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organuiog  the  army  and  daboratSng  ht  syftem  of  Uctict  and 
strategyt  and  during  several  years  a  miliury  mtssioa  of  French 
j^^fc  officers  resided  in  Tfikyfi  and  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the 
'iiHwIL^  Japanese.  Afterwards  German  oflScers  were  employed. 
'  '  with  Jakob  Meckel  at  their  head,  and  they  left  a 
perpetually  grateful  memory.  But  ultimately  the  services  of 
loreigners  were  dispensed  with  altogether,  and  Japan  now  adopts 
the  plan  of  sending  lucked  men  to  complete  their  studies  in 
Europe.  Up  to  1904  she  followed  Germany  in  military  matters 
almost  implicitly,  but  since  then,  having  the  experience  of  her 
own  great  war  to  guide  her,  she  has,  instead  of  modelling  herself 
on  anv  one  foreign  system,  chosen  from  each  whatever  seemed  most 
desiraUe.  and  also,  in  many  points,  taken  the  initiative  herself. 

When  the  power  of  the  sword  was  nominally  restored  to  the 
Imperial  government  in  1 868,  the  latter  planned  to  devote  one-fourth 
of  the  state's  ordinary  revenue  to  the  army  and  navy. 
Had  the  estimated  revenue  accrued,  this  would  have  given 
a  sum  of  about  3  millions  sterling  for  the  two  services. 
But  not  until  1871.  when  the  troops  of  the  fiefs  were  finally  dis> 
banded,  did  the  government  find  itself  in  a  position  to  include  m  the 
annual  budgets  an  adequate  appropriation  on  account  of  armaments. 
Thenceforth,  from  1873  to  1896,  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the 
army  varied  from  three-quarters  of  a  millton  steriing  to  i  i  millions, 
and  the  extraordinary  outlays  ranged  from  a  few  thousands  of  pounds 
to  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Not  once  in  the  whole  period  of  2^  years 
— if  1877  (the  year  of  the  Satsuma  rebellion)  be  excepted — did  the 
state's  total  expenditures  on  account  of  the  army  exceed  ik  millions 
sterling,  and  it  redounds  to  the  credit  of  Japan  s  financial  manage- 
ment  that  she  was  able  to  organize,  equip  and  mainuin  such  a 
force  at  such  a  small  cost.  In  1896,  as  shown  above,  she  virtually 
doubled  her  army,  and  a  proportionate  increase  of  expenditure 
ensued,  the  outlays  for  maintenance  jumping  at  once  from  an  average 
of  about  I  i  millions  sterling  to  2\  millions,  and  growing  thenceforth 
with  the  organization  of  the  new  army,  until  in  the  year  (iSK>3) 
preceding  tte  outbreak  of  war  with  Russia,  they  reached  the  figure 
of  4  millions.  Then  again,  in  1906,  six  divisions  were  added,  and 
additional  expenses  had  to  be  incurred  on  account  of  the  new  over- 
seas garrisons,  so  that,  in  1909,  the  ordinary  outlays  reached  a  total  of 
TmiUions,  or  about  one-seventh  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  state. 
This  takes  no  account  of  extraordinary  outlays  incurred  for  building 
forts  and  barracks,  providing  new  patterns  of  equipment,  &c  In 
1900  the  latter,  owma  to  the  necessity  of  replacing  the  weapons 
used  in  the  Russian  War,  and  in  particular  the  field  artillery  gun 
(which  was  in  1905  only  a  semi-quickfirer),  involved  a  relatively 
large  outlay. 

The  Naty.—The  traditions  of  Japan  suggest  that  the  art  of 
navigation  was  not  unfamiliar  to  the  mhabitants  of  a  country 
Bgffy  cotisisting  of  hundreds  of  islands  and  abounding  in 
Japamm  bays  and  inlets.  Some  interpreters  of  her  cosroo- 
^tZia.  S^P^y  discover  a  great  ship  in  the  "  floating  bridge 
vesjcA.  ^1  j^3y^n  »»  fy^jm  which  the  divine  procreators  of  the 
islands  commenced  their  work,  and  construe  in  a  similar  sense 
other  poetically  named  vehicles  of  that  remote  age.  But  though 
the  seas  wen  certainly  traversed  by  the  early  invaders  of  Japan, 
and  though  there  is  plenty  of  proof  that  in  medieval  times  the 
Japanese  flag  floated  over  merchantmen  which  voyaged  as  far  as 
S!am  and  India,  and  over  piratical  craft  which  harassed  the 
coasts  of  Korea  and  China,  it  is  unquestionable  that  in  the 
matter  of  naval  architecture  Japan  feU  behind  even  her  next- 
door  neighbours.  Thus,  when  a  Mong<^  fleet  came  to  KiQshiQ  in 
the  13th  century,  Japan  had  no  vessels  capable  of  contending 
against  the  invaders,  and  when,  at  the  dose  of  the  i6th  century, 
a  Japanese  army  was  fighting  in  Korea,  repeated  defeats  of 
Japan's  squadrons  by  Korean  war-junks  decided  the  fate  of  the 
campaign  on  shore  as  well  as  on  sea.  It  seems  strange  that  an 
enterprising  nation  like  the  Japanese  should  not  have  taken  for 
models  the  great  galleons  which  visited  the  Far  East  in  the  second 
half  of  the  i6th  century  tmder  the  flags  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
Holland  and  England.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  two 
ships  built  by  a  castaway  Eng^sh  pilot  to  order  of  lyeyasu,  no 
effort  in  that  direction  appears  to  have  been  made,  and  when 
an  edict  vetoing  the  construction  of  sea-going  vessels  was  issued 
in  1636  as  part  of  the  Tokugawa  policy  of  isolation,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  checked  the  growth  of  Japan's  navy, 
for  she  possessed  nothing  worthy  of  the  name.  It  was  to  the 
object  lesson  furnished  by  the  American  ships  which  visited 
Yedo  bay  in  1853  and  to  the  urgent  counsels  of  the  Dutch 
that  Japan  owed  the  inception  of  a  naval  policy.  A  seamen's 
training  station  was  opened  under  Dutch  instructors  in  1835 
at  Nagasaki,  a  buUdlng-sIip  was  constructed  and  an  iron  factory 
established  at  the  same  place,  ftikd  ahortiy  aitcrwards  a  naval 
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school  was  etigaaiaed  at  Tsub'ji  in  Yedo,  a  warship  the 
"  Kwanko  Maru  "*— presented  by  the  Dutch  to  the  ahAgon'a 
government — ^being  used  for  exercising  the  cadets.  'To  this 
vessel  two  others,  purchased  from  the  Dutch,  were  added  in 
1857  and  1858,  and  these,  with  one  given  by  Queen  Victoria, 
formed  the  nucleus  of  Japan's  navy.  In  t86o,  ise  find  the 
Pacific  crossed  for  the  first  time  by  a  Japanese  war-ship—the 
**  Kwanrin  Maru  " — and  subsequently  some  young  officers  were 
sent  to  Holland  for  instruction  in  naval  science.  In  fact  the 
Tokugawa  statesmen  had  now  thoroughly  appreciated  the  im- 
perative need  of  a  navy.  Thus,  in  spite  of  domestic  tmrest 
which  menaced  the  very  existence  of  tne  Yedo  government,  a 
dock-yard  was  established  and  fully  equipped^  the  place  chosen 
as  ita  site  being,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  the  village  of  Yoko- 
suka  where  Japan's  first  foreign  ship-builder,  Will  Adams,  had 
lived  and  died  250  years  previously.  This  dockyard  was  planned 
and  its  construction  superintended  by  a  Frenchman,  M.  Bertin. 
But  although  the  Dutch  had  been  the  first  to  advise  Japan's 
acquisition  of  a  navy,  and  although  French  aid  was  sought  in  the 
case  of  the  important  and  costly  work  at  Yokosuka,  the  shOgun's 
government  turned  to  England  for  teachers  of  the  art  of  mari- . 
time  warfare.  Captain  Tracey,  R.N.,  and  other  British  officers 
and  warrant-officers  were  engaged  to  organize  and  superintend 
the  school  at  Tsukiji.  They  arrived,  however,  on  the  eve  of  the 
fall  of  the  Tokugawa  shfigunate,  and  as  the  new  administra^ 
tion  was  not  prq)ared  to  utilise  their  services  immediately,  they 
returned  to  England.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  Im- 
perial government  underrated  the  importance  of  organizing  a 
naval  force.  One  of  the  earliest  Imperial  rescripts  ranked  a 
navy  among  *'  the  country's  most  urgent  needs  "  and  ordered 
that  it  should  be  "  at  once  placed  on  a  firm  foundation."  Bat 
during  the  four  years  immediately  subsequent  to  the  restoration, 
a  semi-interregnum  existed  in  military  affairs,  the  power  of  the 
sword  being  partly  transferred  to  the  bands  of  the  sovereign  and 
partly  retained  by  the  feudal  chiefs.  Ultimately,  not  only  the 
vessels  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  shdgunate  btit 
also  several  obtained  from  Europe  by  the  ^eat  feudatories  had 
to  be  taken  over  by  the  Imperial  government,  which,  on  reviewing 
the  situation,  found  itself  owner  of  a  motley  squadron  of  17  war- 
ships aggregating  13,812  tons  displacement,  of  which  two  were 
armoured,  one  was  a  composite  ship,  and  the  rest  were  of  wood. 
Steps  were  now  taken  to  establish  and  equip  a  suitable  naval 
college  in  Tsukiji,  and  application  having  been  made  to  the 
British  government  for  instructors,  a  second  naval  mission  was 
sent  from  England  in  1873,  consisting  of  30  officers  and  warrant- 
officers  under  Commander  (afterwards  Vice-Admarai  Sir)  Archi- 
bald Douglas.  At  the  very  outset  occasions  for  active  service 
afloat  presented  themselves.  In  1868,  the  year  after  the  fall  of 
the  shOgunate,  such  ships  as  could  be  assembled  had  to  be  sent 
to  Yeso  to  attack  the  main  part  of  the  Tokugawa  squadron 
which  had  raised  the  flag  of  revolt  and  retired  to  Hakodate 
under  the  command  of  the  shOgun's  admiral,  Enomoto.  Then 
in  1874  the  duty  of  .convoying  a  fleet  of  transports  to  Formoaa 
had  to  be  tmdertaken;  and  in  1877  sea  power  played  its  part  in 
crushing  the  formidable  rebellion  in  Satsuma.  Meanwhile  the 
work  of  increasing  and  organizing  the  navy  went  on  steadily. 
The  first  steam  war-ship  constructed  in  Japan  had  httn  a  gun- 
boat (138  tons)  launched  in  1866  from  a  buiMing-yard  estab- 
lished at  Ishikawajima,  an  island  near  the  mouth  oi  the  Sumida 
river  on  which  T5ky6  stands.  At  this  yard  and  at  Yokosuka 
two  vessels  of  897  tons  and  1450  tons,  respectively,  were 
launched  in  1875  and  1876,  and  Japan  now  found  herself  com< 
petent  not  only  to  execute  all  repairs  but  also  to  build  ships  of 
considerable  size.  An  order  was  placed  in  England  in  1875, 
which  produced,  tliree  years  later,  the  "  Fus6,"  Japan's  first 
ironclad  (3717  tons)  and  the  "Kongo"  and  "Hiei,"  sted- 
frame  sister-cruisers  of  2248  tons.  Meanwhile  atraining,  prac- 
tical and  theoretical,  in  seamanship,  gunnery,  torpedo-practice 
and  naval  architecture  went  on  vigorously,'  and  in  1878  the 
Japanese  flag  was  for  the  first  time  seen  in  European  waters, 

>  The  term  morti  subsequently  became  applicable  to  c 
only,  war-ships  being  distinguished  as  Ion,         ^O^ 
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floating  over  th^  cruiser  '*  Sciki "  (1807  tout)  bnflt  ia  Japtn  imd 
navigated  solely  by  Japanese.  The  fovernment,  constantly 
solicitous  of  increasing  the  fleet,  inaugurated,  in  1882,  a  pro- 
gramme .of  30  cruisers  and  it  torpedo-boats,  and  in  1886  this 
was  extended,  funds  being  obtained  by  an  issue  of  naval  loan- 
bonds.  But  the  fleet  did  not  yet  include  a  single  battleship. 
When  the  diet  opened  for  the  first  time  in  1890,  a  plan  for  the 
construction  of  two  battleships  encountered  stubborn  opposition 
in  the  lower  house,  where  the  majority  attached  much  less  im- 
portance to  voting  money  for  war-ships  than  to  reducing  the 
land  tax.  Not  until  1893  was  this  opposition  overcome  in 
deference  to  an  order  from  the  throne  that  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  should  be  contributed  yearly  from  the  privy 
purse  and  that  a  tithe  of  all  ofiicial  salaries  should  be  devoted 
during  the  same  interval  to  naval  needs.  Had  the  house  been 
more  prescient,  Japan's  position  at  the  outbreak  of  war  with 
China  in  1894  would  have  been  very  different.  She  entered  the 
contest  wiih  28  fighting  craft,  aggregating  57,600  tons,  and  34 
torpedo-boats,  but  among  them  the  most  powerful  was  a  belted 
cruiser  of  4300  tons.  Not  one  battleship  was  included,  whereas 
China  had  two  ironclads  of  nearly  8000  tons  each.  Under  these 
conditions  the  result  of  the  naval  conflict  was  awaited  with  much 
anxiety  in  Japan.  But  tbe  Chinese  suflercd  signal  defeats  (sec 
Chino-Japamese  Wak)  off  the  Yalu  and  at  Wei-hai-wei, 
and  the  victors  look  possession  of  17  Chinese  craft,  including  one 
battleship.  The  resulting  addition  to  Japan's  fighting  force 
was,  however,  insignificant.  But  the  naval  strength  of  Japan 
dkl  not  depend  on  prizes.  Battleships  and  cruisers  were  ordered 
and  launched  in  Europe  one  af te^  the  other,  and  when  tbe  Russo- 
Japanese  War  (q.v,)  came,  the  fleet  promptly  asserted  its  physical 
and  moral  superiority  in  the  surprise  of  Port  Arthur,  the  battle  of 
the  xoth  of  August  1904,  and  the  crowning  victory  of  Tsushima. 

As  to  the  devefopment  of  the  navy  from  1903  onwards.  It  b  not 
poesible  to  detail  with  absolute  accuracy  the  plans  laid  down  by  the 
admirals  in  TdkyO.  but  the  actual  state  of  the  fleet  in  the  year 
1909  will  be  apparent  from  the  figures  given  below. 

Japan's  na\'al  strength  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Rusua 
in  1904  was: — 

Number.  Displacement. 

Battleships 6  .     .     .  .      84,652 

Armourco  cruisers   ....  8  .     .      .  .       73.982 

Other  cruisers 44  ...  .     111.470 

Destroyers          19  ...  .        6,519 

Torpedo-boats 80  .     .     .  .'    7,119 
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To  the  faregBinE  mun  be  sdded  rwo  trmourtd  cruisrre— the 
"  Ktifn  ma  (14,000)  buiKhrti  3r  Yofcoibjlti  In  Octaber  itfUf,  ^nd  the 
■'  jbukf'  (14 joo^  Uii ncheit ^t  Kiiro  in  November  I90?^ljut  (lorn her 
l^tili?4hS|>s  or  cruixn  wtjra  kid  do«m  m  Japian  or  ordered  abmad  up 
iw  I  h*  dciw  of  igo*** 

Tbtnr  avv  four  naval  dutkyard*.  n^iiH^ly.  at  Vokostika,  Kurci 
^M!'t»o  and  Matzuru,  Tw?aiy-ane  vc«a«U  bufU  at  YDkosuka 
f^jnw  1^76  included  3  linttlr^bip  (1^,000  tofia)  and  ^ 
ftd  armn^uird  cru'tjer  (14,000  tooij;  seveg  buOi  ai  Knfe  ^S^^mdm 
ihince  1S98  indiiritd  a  biulcKhip  (19,000  toft*i  and  an  ^^^^^ 
nrmourvd  cmiscf  (^4,000  totwi.  The  yard*  41  Siiieba  iitid  MA^furu 
had  not  jxt  been  usa-d  m  If^  for  conttf  uctifiK  Idfgc  vn^sst^Ea.  Two 
privatT  yard*— the  Mitiuhidhiai  NagaHki  and  Kol^,  and  the  Kawji- 
saM  at  the  btter  place — have  budt  sevvru.]  cruiKn^  HitnLnau  and 
torpedo  cnft.ftnd  are  compvieflt  to  undLTtalic  mofc  imiK^niint  wotk* 
Ncvectheleu  in  (9fj^  Jjp«in  did  not  ytt  pwxi*  cumplcic  indcpe«d- 
c-nce  ifi  ihit  maiter,  far  Jihc  wai  obSifcd  fo  have  rc-coursi;  t&  fOivlgB 
f-Duntfief  for  9  puirt  of  iheiferl  u»ed  m  ihip-byildint^  Kufe  manu- 
rartutiM  ptacticallv  *l!  the  uteef  U  Ff^uifrs,  *nd  then.'  na  Bdvernnnetit 
Ntccf  found  ly  at  Walcaenaiftu  on  «bith  more  thaa  j  miUiom  ^leFiin^ 
fi  jd  ticeti  ipnt  in  1909.  but  it  did  not  yet  keep  pat  c  with  ihccountT^'s 
ftiwis,  Wlicn  ttii*  Independence  ha*  li«n  nttalncd,  it  u  hoped  eo 
t'ffect  ait  wroflomy  of  about  i&  %  on  tht-  ouilay  fur  naval  coii*»iruf- 
lioti,  owin^  to  thecheapncM  of  ntatiual  labour  ami  the  diaappearaiKis 
l>oib  oi  the  manjjkcturer'A  profit  and  of  the  «KpeJiae»  erf  trjinsfi;^ 
itiiui  Etjrnpe  to  JofiiiSn. 

Thcrr  .ire  (ivt^  admiralties— Vo^osuka,  Kiire,  Sasebo^  MaLzuru  and 
r^jr!;  Afihtirt  and  Four  naval  ^cationf  Talrnhilii  (in  Tiitihinvk), 
Mtkong   {m  the  fVtcadorei),  Ooiinato  and  Qiinhai  (in  toy t herd 

The  ntivy  h  rna.Tirifcf  partly  by  coo^cdpts  and  partly  by  votuntpcf?. 


Totals 157 

Losses  during  the  war  were : — 

Battleships 2 

Cniisers  (second  and  smaller 

classes)      ......  8 

Destroyers ,  2 

Torpedo-boaU 7 


283,742 

18,009 
705 
557 


Touts    ....      ..     19  .....  .  46*57» 

The  captured  vessds  repaired  and  added  to  the  fleet  werer— 

Battleships 5  .     .     .  .  62.524 

Cruisers 11  ...  .  7».276 

Destroyers 5  .     ,     .  .  1.740 

Totals 21  ...  .  135^5.10 

The  vesseb  bdlt  or  porchased  after  the  war  and  up  to  the  dose 
of  1906  were: — 

Battleships   ., 4  .     .     .  .  71.500 

Armoured  cruisers  ....      4  .     .     .  .  56.700 

Other  cnrisers 5  .     .     .  .•  7,000 

Destroyers 33  ...  .  12.573 

Torpecb-^xau 5  .     .     .  .  760 


Totals 51     .  . 

Some  of  the  above  have  been  superannuated, 
fleet  in  1009  was: — 

Bacuesbips 13    .  . 

Armoured  cruisers  .     .     .     .     la     .  . 
Other    cruisers,    coast-defence 

ships  and  gun-boats    .     .     .  47     •  • 

Destroyers  5S     •  • 

Torpedo-boats 77    •  • 

Totala    ......    204  .  . 


.  .  148.533 
and  the  serviceable 

.  .  191^80 

.  .  130,683 

.  .  165.253 

.  .  20.508 

•  '  ^-'^ 

.  .  Si5,o8a 


AlMut  5500  arp  taken  every  yvar,  and  the  ratio  m,  appraxitn^tely, 
5 5%  rtf  vobnief*ri  and  45%  of  owscriptt.     The  jwntxl  _.  . 

tjf  <iciiv«  «etYk«  ia  4  ycara  and  that  of  tefv-ice  with  the  "'■'*«* 


i-cavrvc  7  yia^tm.  On  the  average  aoo  cadeti  are  admitted  yearly^  ol 
whom  50  iKjtngin^n,  and  in  (906  the  personnd  of  the  navy  con* 
bi^at  of  the  following  :^ 

Aijpruntii,  combative  and  non<cornhai:ive    %    •     '  77 
OBirrri,  font  bd  live  and  (ioa<:aiizUiiive,  below  the 

ranic  of  admiral         +      .      .      .      .      ^      ,      ,      *  i,B67 

W-tfrant  nfhecTs     ►      .      .      . 9 1^75 

Blueiacketi       +.,,.*,,,,      ^  29,667 

Cadeti    ...It ,     ,  j3i\ 

Total 43i*«S7 

The  fiifjhest  i?dtiratrona1  Tnitittrtjon  for  the  navy  is  the  naraJ  rtafT 
coHi"S«,  in.  wbkh  fhrre  are  five  course^*  for  oOieTTB  lUonc.  The 
gunnery  and  lotpado  schools  are  attended  by  officera,  ^ 
and  al*a  by  teloctisd  warrajut'ofEcrr*  and  hluejacUt^  SltaSflb* 
who  ctmsent  to  extend  their  service..  Thtre  k  also  "■«»'«• 
a  mechanical  stchool  for  junior  CTiEtncers.  warrant-officers  anil  ordi- 
ViiLty  afEiTtrert. 

At  the  f\Ays.\  tadet  academy-^tjriginaUy  situBte*!  ia  TkCiyd  but 
inj«f  At  Euiitfiiii  ticjr  Kurt— tispi rants  (or  ae/vice  a^s  Hdval  ofTEccri 
ruccive  A  3  yc^irii*  acadcmfcal  course  and  i  ycar'a  trainlng^  at  ici; 
.irMt,  fiitjMjr.  thtrn*  13*  a  ftavmii  engineering  txhllcige  collateral  to  the 
jiitv.Til  cadi^i  aeademy. 

Siute  iSttJe  IrtfriErt  inrttuction  has  been  wholly  di^penaicd  with  in 
the  Jji^m-H'  tia^-yj  isince  1MI6  the  has  manufjcture^J  bef  own 
pnamstic  oewdcf  j  Mnte  1S91  she  ha&  been  able  fo  n\^k.*>  QukkJidne 
jruns  and  BchvartfkopI  (orpedtits,  and  tn  1S93  one  of  ner  ol^f^efs 
inveftfad  a  ptrtieiikrly  potent  explt»iiive«  i^Ued  faftcr  iu  Inventof^ 
!>hJinB(Wr  povilir. 

flnd)t£r,— Under  Ibe  feodal  ^tem  of  the  Tdikn^wa  (1603- 
1071),  all  land  m  Japan  was  regarded  a$  ^«t«  prttperiy,  and 
parrel  led  out  Into  j?a  fiefs,  great  and  imall,  which  were 
aasigned  lo  a*  toatiy  feud#toric«v  Thesis  were  em-  JJS^"*'*'- 
powered  to  raiie  tieveiiue  for  the  aupport  of  their 
hou&ebnids^  for  admiuistrativie  purp<>ses,  aad  for  Lbc  foaintenance 
of  troops,  Tbc  basis  ottai^ilion  varied  greatly  in  di  He  rent  div 
tdctJ^,  but,  at  the  time  of  tbc  RFiioraElcn  in  1S67,  the  general 
prindple  was  thai  four-teaLhs  of  the  gtoss  produce  &houid  go  to 
ihe  fetidatofy.  &lx- tenths  to  the  farmer.  In  practice  thi£  nile 
was  applidi  to  Ibe  net;  crop  otdy«  the  jisses$i33FtiU  far  other 
kindi  cif  produce  being  levied  partly  lu  money  Bud  partly  in 
manufactured  gocds.  Forctd  labour  abo  was  exicud.  anri  arti- 
sans and  tradcsmtn  were  s^ubjecied  10  pecunkiy  levies.  The 
yield  of  Kce  jn  iJi&?  wa4  about  IS4  miMJon  bushels^^  of  which 
the  market  value  B.t  prices  then  rulins  ^^  £14,000,000^  or 

» TJie  reftTjer  %ho\M  be  warned  that  ab;g)Dt«  ie«mK^p|ttiUrt  bf 
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240,000,000  yen}  Hence  the  grain  tax  represented,  at  the  lowest 
calculation,  96,000,000  yen.  When  the  administration  reverted 
to  the  emperor  in  1867  the  cenual  treasury  was  empty,  and  the 
funds  hitherto  employed  for  governmental  purposes  in  the  fiefs 
continued  to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  feudatories,  to  the 
payment  of  the  samurai,  and  to  defraying  the  expenses  of  local 
administration,  the  central  treasury  receiving  only  whatever 
might  remain  after  these  various  outlays. 

The  shOgim  himself,  whose  income  amounted  to  about 
£3,500,000,  did  not,  on  abdicating,  hand  over  to  the  sovereign 
either  the  contents  of  his  treasury  or  the  lands  from  which  he 
derived  his  revenues.  He  contended  that  funds  for  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  should  be  levied  from  the  people 
at  large.  Not  until  1871  did  the  feudal  system  cease  to  exist. 
The  fiefs  being  then  converted  into  prefectures,  their  revenues 
became  an  asset  of  the  central  treasury,  less  zo  %  allotted  for 
the  support  of  the  former  feudatories.' 

But  during  the  interval  between  1867  and  1871,  the  men  on 
whom  had  devolved  the  direction  of  national  affairs  saw  no  relief 
from  crippling  impecuniosity  except  an  issue  of  paper 
money.  This  was  not  a  novelty  in  Japan.  Paper 
money  had  been  known  to  the  people  since  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  and  in  the  era  of  which  we  are  now  writing 
no  less  than  1694  varieties  of  notes  were  in  circulation.  There 
were  gold  notes,  sUver  notes,  cash-notes,  rice-notes,  umbrella- 
notes,  ribbon-notes,  lathe-article-notes,  and  so  on  through  an 
interminable  list,  the  circulation  of  each  kind  being  limited  to 
the  issuing  fief.  Many  of  these  notes  had  almost  ceased  to  have 
any  purchasing  power,  and  nearly  all  were  regarded  by  the 
people  as  evidences  of  official  greed.  The  first  duty  of  a 
centralized  progressive  administration  should  have  been 
to  reform  the  currency.  The  political  leaders  of  the  time 
appredated  that  duty,  but  saw  themselves  compelled  by  stress 
of  drcumsunces  to  adopt  the  very  device  which  in  the  hands 
of  the  feudal  chiefs  had  produced  such  deplorable  results.  The 
ordinary  revenue  amounted  to  only  3,000,000  yen,  while 
the  extraordinary  aggregated  29,000,000,  and  was  derived 
tvhoUy  from  issues  of  paper  money  or  other  equally  unsound 
sources. 

Even  on  the  abolition  of  feudalism  in  1871  the  situation  was 
not  immediately  relieved.  The  land  tax,  which  constituted 
nine-tenths  of  the  feudal  revenues,  had  been  as- 
*'*"'  sessed  by  varying  methods  and  at  various  rates  by 
^  different  feudatories,  and  re-assessment  of  all  the  land 
wcame  a  preliminary  essential  to  establishing  a  uniform  system. 
Such  a  task,  on  the  basb  of  accurate  surveys,  would  have  involved 
^cixs  of  work,  whereas  the  financial  needs  of  the  state  had  to  be 
^t  immediately.  Under  the  pressure  of  this  imperative 
'•^    -'.^  f^  re-asscssment  was  roughly  made  in  two  years,  and 
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r^MContinucd  thereafter  with  greater  accuracy,  was  completed 
ZsRi     '''^**  «nirv«v.  eminentlv  liberal  to  the  amiculturists. 


This  survey,  eminently  liberal  to  the  agriculturists, 
a  value  of  1,300,000,000  yen  to  the  whole  of  the  arable 


the  treasury  fixed  the  tax  at  3  %  of  the  assessed  value 
,  which  was  about  one-half  of  the  real  mai' 
the  government  contemplated  a  gradual 
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,li»ay  k>w  impost  until  it  should  ultimately  fall  to  i  %. 
^^^t^os  pievenied  the  consummation  of  that  purpose. 
Cfi-^^^r^^rmai  only  one  reduction  of  |  %,  and  thereafter 
'^  iL  i^A  «■  iccottDt  of  var  expenditures.  On  the  whole, 
W*  ^  ^HK  Warfted  more  conspicuously  from  the  change 
^^^  I  tIttB  the  peasanu,  since  not  only  was  their 

^  ^i*^  iH  mTQiT  but  abo  they  were  converted  from  mere 
'"         ^  ^Qfrieiors.    In  brief,  they  acquired  the 
^  ^  ^^  it  consideration  of  paying  an  annual 
^^  ^  ^tt.«e  attrsixth  of  the  market  value  of  the 

irere  effected,  the  ordinary 

mAn.:toyen^ti, 

^  feudatories  were  allowed  to 

LT  t|ui8  many  of  the  feudal 

j  f^^ Kjer- 


revenue  of  the  sute  rose  from  24,500^000  ym  to  70,500,000  ym. 
But  seven  millions  sterling  is  a  sniaU  hKome  for  a  conntxy 
confronted  by  such  problems  as  Japan  had  to  solve. 
She  had  to  build  railwajrs;  to  create  an  army  and 
a  navy;  to  organize  posts,  telegraphs,  prisons, 
police  and  education,  to  construct  roads,  improve  harbours, 
light  and  buoy  the  coasu;  to  create  a  mercantile  marine;  to 
start  under  oflkial  auspices  numerous  industnal  enterprises 
which  should  serve  as  object  lessons  to  the  peoplt,  as  well  as 
to  lend  to  private  persons  large  sums  in  aid  of  similar  projects. 
Thus,  living  of  necessity  beyond  its  income,  the  government 
had  recourse  to  further  issues  of  fidudacy  ix>tes,  and  in  propw- 
tton  as  the  volume  of  the  latter  exceeded  actual  currency 
requirements  thdr  specie  value  depreciated. 

This  question  of  paper  currency  inaugurates  the  story  of  bank- 
ing; a  story  on  almost  every  page  of  which  are  to  be  found 
inscribed  the  names  of  Prince  I16,  Marquis  Inouye,  j,^^. 
Marquis  Matsukau,  Count  Okuma  and  Baron 
Shibusawa,  the  fathers  of  their  country's  economic  and  finanda) 
progress  in  modem  times.  The  only  substitutes  for  banks  in 
feudal  days  were  a  few  private  firms — "households"  would, 
perhaps,  be  a  more  correa  expression— which  received  local 
taxes  in  kind,  converted  them  into  money,  paid  the  proceeds  to 
the  central  government  or  to  the  feudatories,  ^ve  accommo> 
dation  to  ofiidals,  did  some  exchange  business,  and  occasionally 
extended  accommodation  to  private  individuals.  They  were 
not  banks  in  the  Ocddental  sense,  for  they  neither  collected 
funds  by  receiving  deposits  nor  distributed  capital  by  making 
loans.  The  various  fiefs  were  so  isolated  that  ndtbcr  sodal 
nor  financial  intercourse  was  possible,  and  moreover  tbe  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  dasses  were  regarded  with  some  disdain 
by  the  gentry.  The  people  had  never  been  familiarized  with 
combinations  of  capital  for  productive  purposes,  and  such  a 
thing  as  a  joint -stock  company  was  unknown.  In  these  drcum- 
stances,  when  the  administration  of  state  affairs  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  men  who  had  made  the  restoration,  they  not  only  lacked 
the  first  essential  of  rule,  money,  but  were  also  without  means 
of  obtaining  any,  for  they  could  not  collect  taxes  in  tbe  fids, 
these  bdng  still  under  the  control  of  the  feudal  barons;  and  in 
the  absence  of  widely  organized  commerce  or  finance,  no  access 
to  funds  presented  itself.  Doubtless  the  minds  of  these  men 
were  sharpened  by  the  necessities  confronting  them,  yet  it  speaks 
eloquently  for  thdr  discernment  that,  samurai  as  they  were, 
without  any  business  training  whatever,  one  of  their  first  essays 
was  to  establish  organizations  which  should  take  charge  of  the 
national  revenue,  encourage  industry  and  promote  trade  and 
production  by  lending  money  at  comparativdy  low  rates  of 
interest.  The  tentative  character  of  these  at  tempts  is  evidenced 
by  frequent  changes.  There  was  first  a  business  bureau,  then  a 
trade  bureau,  then  commerdal  companies,  and  then  exchange 
companies,  these  last  being  established  in  the  principal  dties 
and  at  the  open  ports,  thdr  persoimd  consisting  of  the  three 
great  families — Mitsui,  Shimada  and  Ono — houses  d  ancient 
repute,  as  well  as  other  wealthy  merchants  in  Kidto,  Osaka  and 
elsewhere.  These  exchange  companies  were  partnerships, 
though  not  strictly  of  the  joint-stock  kind.  They  formed  the 
nudeus  of  banks  in  Japan,  and  their  functions  induded,  for  the 
first  time,  the  receiving  of  deposits  and  the  lending  of  money  to 
merchants  and  manufacturers.  They  had  power  to  issue  notes, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  government  issued  notes  on  its  own 
account.  Indeed,  in  this  latter  fact  is  to  be  found  one  of  the 
motives  for  organizing  the  exchange  companies,  the  idea  being 
that  if  the  state's  notes  were  lent  to  the  companies,  the  peo]^ 
would  become  familiarized  with  the  use  of  such  currency,  and 
the  companies  would  find  them  convenient  capital.  But  this 
system  was  essentially  unsound:  the  notes,  alike  ol  the  treasury 
and  of  the  companies,  though  nominally  convertible,  were  ix>t 
secured  by  any  fixed  stock  of  spede.  Four  ytaxs  sufficed  to 
prove  the  unpracticality  of  such  an  arrangement,  and  in  lift  the 
exchange  companies  were  swept  away,  to  be  succeeded  in  July 
r  8  73  by  the  establishment  of  nation^  banks  on  a  system  which 
combined  some  of  the  features  of  Engliih  bankii^  with  thegeacsal 
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bases  of  American.  Each  bank  had  to  pay  Into  the  treasury 
60  %  of  iti  capital  in  government  notes.  It  was  credited  in 
retom  with  interest-bearing  bonds,  which  bonds  were  to  be  left 
in  the  treasury  as  security  for  the  Issue  of  bank-notes  to  an  equal 
amount,  the  banks  being  required  to  keep  in  gold  the  remaining 
40  %  of  their  capital  as  a  fund  for  converting  the  notes,  which 
conversion  must  always  be  effected  on  application.  Tbeelabora- 
tors  of  this  programme  were  Ito,  Inouye,  Oku  ma  and  SUbusawa. 
They  added  a  provision  designed  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  too  small  banks,  namely,  that  the  capital  of  each  bank  must 
bear  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  population  oi  its  pboe  of  business. 
Evidently  the  main  object  of  the  treasury  was  gradually  to 
replace  its  own  fiat  paper  with  convertible  bank-notes.  But 
experience  quickly  proved  that  the  scheme  was  unworkable. 
The  treasury  notes  had  been  issued  in  such  large  volume  that 
sharp  depredation  had  ensued;  gold  could  not  be  procured 
except  at  a  heavy  cost,  and  the  balance  of  foreign  trade  being 
■Cainst  Japan,  some  3oOi00o,ooo  yen  in  specie  flowed  out  of  the 
country  baween  1S72  and  1874. 

It  shouM  be  noted  that  at  this  time  foreign  trade  was  still  invested 
with  a  perilous  character  in  Tapaneae  eyes.  In  early  days,  while 
the  Dutch  had  free  access  to  her  ports,  they  sold  her  so  much  and 
bought  90  Kctle  in  return  that  an  immense  Quantity  of  the  precious 
nietals  flowed  out  of  her  coffers.  Again,  wnen  over-sea  trade  was 
renewed  in  modem  times,  Japan's  exceptional  financial  condition 
presented  to  foreigners  an  opportunity  of  vhkh  they  did  not  fail 
to  take  fun  advantage.  For.  during  her  long  centuries  of  seclusion, 
gold  had  come  to  hold  to  silver  in  her  coinage  a  ratio  of  i  to  8,  so 
that  gold  cost,  in  terms  of  stiver,  only  one-haK  of  what  it  cost  in 
the  West.  On  the  other  hand,  the  treaty  gave  foreign  traders  the 
right  to  exchange  their  own  silver  coins  against  Japanese,  weight 
for  weight,  and  thus  it  fell  out  that  the  foreigner,  goin^  to  Japan 


with  a  supply  of  Mexican  dollars,  could  buy  with  them  twice  as  much 
gold  as  tney  had  cost  in  Mexico.  Japan  lost  very  heavily  by  this 
system,  and  its  effects  accentuated  the  dread  with  which  her  medieval 


experience  had  invested  foreign  commerce.  Thus,  when  the 
balance  of  trade  swayed  heavily  in  the  wrong  direction  between 
1872  and  1874,  the  fact  created  undue  consternation,  and  moreover 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  drafters  of  the  bank  regulations  had 
orer-esHmated  the  quantity  of  available  gold  in  the  country. 

All  these  things  made  it  impossible  to  keep  the  bank-notes  long 
in  circulation.  They  were  speedily  returned  for  conversion:  no 
deposits  came  to  the  aid  of  the  banks,  nor  did  the  public  make  any 
use  of  them.     Disaster  became  inevitable.    The  two  gjrcat  firms  of 


Ono  and  Shimada.  which  had  stood  high  in  the  nation  s  estimation 

alike  in  feudal  and  in  imperial  days,  closed 

panic  ensued,  and  the  circulation  01  money  ceased  almost  entirely. 


Evidently  the  banking  system  must  b^  changed.  The  government 
bowed  to  necesnty.  Tnev  issued  a  revised  code  of  banking  regula- 
tions which  substituted  treasury  notes  in  the  place  of 
specie.  Each  bank  was  thencciorth  required  to  invest 
80%  of  its  capital  in  6%  state  bonds,  and  these 
being  lodged  with  the  treasury,  the  bank  became 
competent  to  issue  an  equal  quantity  of  its  own  notes, 
forming  with  the  remainder  of  iu  capital  a  reserve  of  treasury  notes 
for  purposes  of  redemption.  This  was  a  complete  subversion  of  the 
government's  original  scheme.  But  no  alternative  offered.  Besides, 
the  situation  presented  a  new  feature.  The  hereditary  pensions 
of  the  feudatories  had  been  commuted  with  bonds  aggregating 
174.000,000  yen.  Were  thb  large  volume  of  bonds  issued  at  once, 
their  heavy  depreciation  would  be  likely  to  follow,  and  moreover 
their  holders,  unaccustomed  to  dealing  with  financial  problems, 
might  dispose  of  the  bonds  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  hazardous 
enterprises.  To  devise  some  opportunity  for  the  safe  and  profitable 
employment  of  these  bonds  seemed,  therefore,  a  pressing  necessity, 
ana  the  newly  organized  national  banks  offered  such  an  opportunity. 
For  bond-holders,  combining  to  form  a  bank,  continued  to  draw 
from  the  treasury  6%  on  theu"  bonds,  while  they  acquired  power  to 
issue  a  corresponding  amount  of  notes  which  could  be  lent  at  profit- 
able rates.  The  programme  worked  well.  Whereas,  up  to  1876. 
only  five  banks  were  established  under  the  original  regulations,  the 
number  under  the  new  rule  was  1^1  in  1879,  their  aggregate  capital 
having  crown  in  the  same  interval  from  2,000.000  yrn  to  40.000,000 

Sn,  and  their  note  issues  from  less  than  1 ,000.000  to  over  i4.000.000. 
ere.  then,  was  a  rapidly  growing  system  resting  wholly  on  state 
credit.  Something  lilce  a  mama  for  bank-organizing  declared  itself, 
and  in  1878  the  government  deemed  it  necessary  to  legislate 
against  the  establishment  of  any  more  national  banks,  and  to 
limit  to  34,000,000  yen  the  aggregate  note  issues  of  those  aheady  in 
cxiaterK%.  ^ 

It  is  possible  that  the  conditions  which  prevailed  unmedlately 
after  the  establishment  of  the  national  banks  might  have  developed 
some  pernunency  had  not  the  Satsuma  rebellion  broken  out  in  1877. 
locreased  taxation  to  meet  military  outlay  being  impossible  in  such 
Circumstances,  nothing  offered  except  recourse  to  further  note 
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issues.  The  result  was  that  by  1861,  fourteen  years  after  the  Restor- 
ation, notes  whose  face  value  aggregated  i6iax)00,ooo  ym  had  been 
put  into  circulation:  the  treasury  possessed  specie  amounting  to 
only  8,000,000  yen,  and  18  paper  yen  could  be  purchased  with 
10  silver  ones. 

Up  to  1881  fitfiil  efforts  had  been  made  to  strengthen  the  specie 
value  of  fiat  paper  by  throwing  quantities  of  gold  «nd  silvar  upon 
the  market  from  time  to  time,  and  25.000,000  yen  had  ^^  .._ 
been  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  industries  whose  l^amai 
products,  it  was  hoped,  would  go  to  swell  the  list  of  ^!^JZ 
exports,  and  thus  draw  specie  to  the  coumry.  But  2JJ^-£- 
these  devices  were  now  finally  abandoned,  and  the  ^ 
government  applied  itself  steadfastly  to  reducing  the  volume  of  the 
fiduciary  currency  on  the  one  hand,  and  accumulatii^  a  specie 
reserve  on  the  other.  The  steps  of  the  programme  were  simple. 
By  cutting  down  administrative  expenditure;  by  transferring 
certain  ch^iges  from  the  treasury  to  tfie  local  communes;  by  sua> 
pending  all  grants  in  aid  of  provincial  public  works  and  private 
enterprises,  and  by  a  moderate  increase  of  the  tax  on  alcohol,  an 
annual  surplus  01  revenue,  totalling  7,500,000  yen,  was  secured. 
This  was  applied  to  reducing  the  volume  of  the  notes  la  circulation. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  resolved  that  all  oflicially  conducted 
industrial  and  agricuhural  works  shouM  be  sold—since  thew  purpose 
of  instruction  and  example  seemed  now  to  have  been  sufncientty 
achieved— and  the  proceeds,  together  with  various  securities  (aggre- 
gating 26,000,000  yen  in  face  value)  held  by  the  treasury,  were 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  n>ecie.  Had  the  government  entered  the 
market  openly  as  a  seller  of  its  own  fiduciary  notes,  its  credit  must 
have  suffered.  There  were  also  ample  reasons  to  doubt  whether  any 
avaibble  atones  of  precious  roetaf  remained  in  the  country.  In 
obedience  to  elementary  economical  laws,  the  cheap  money  had 
steadily  driven  out  the  dear,  and  although  the  government  mint  at 
Osaka,  founded  in  1871,  had  struck  gold  ana  silver  coins  worth 
80,000.000  yen  between  that  date  ana  1881,  the  customs  returns 
showed  that  a  great  part  of  this  metallic  currency  had  flowed  out 
of  the  country.  In  these  circumstances  Japanese  financiers  decided 
that  only  one  course  remained :  the  treasury  must  pby  the  part  of 
national  banker.  Produce  and  manufactures  destinra  for  expoit 
must  be  purchased  by  the  state  with  fiduciary  notes,  and  the 
metallic  proceeds  of  their  sates  abroad  must  be  collected  and  stored 
in  the  treasury.  This  programme  required  the  estabKshment  of 
consulates  in  tne  chief  marts  of  the  Occident,  and  the  organization 
of  a  great  central  bank — the  presem  Bank  of  Tapan — as  well  as  of  a 
secondary  bank— the  present  Specie  Bank  of  Yokohama — the  former 
to  conduct  transactions  with  nathre  producers  and  manufacturers, 
the  latter  to  finance  the  business  of  exportation.  The  outcome  of 
these  various  arrangements  was  that,  by  the  middle  of  1885,  the 
volume  of  fiduciary  notes  had  been  reduced  to  119,000.000  i«fi, 
their  depreciation  had  fallen  to  3%,  and  the  metallic  reserve  01  the 
treasury  had  increased  to  45.000.000  ven.  The  resumption  of  specie 
payments  was  then  announced,  and  became,  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  an  'Accomplished  fact.  From  the  time  when  this  programme 
began  to  be  effective,  Japan  entered  a  pmod  of  favourable  oalance 
of  trade.  According  to  accepted  economic  theories,  the  influence  of 
an  appreciating  currency  should  be  to  encourage  imports:  but  the 
converse  was  seen  in  Japan's  case,  for  from  1882  her  exports  annually 
exceeded  her  imports,  the  maximum  excess  being  reached  in  1880, 
the  very  year  after  the  resumption  of  specie  payments. 

The  above  facts  deserve  to  figure  largely  in  a  retrospect  of  Japanese 
finance^  not  merely  because  they  set  forth  a  fine  economic  feat, 
indicating  dear  insight,  good  organizing  capacity,  and  courageous 
energy,  but  also  because  volumes  of  adverse  foreign  criticism  were 
written  in  the  margin  of  the  story  during  the  course  of  the  incidents 
it  embodies.  Now  Jajan  was  charged  with  robbing  her  own  people 
because  she  bought  their  goods  with  paper  money  and  sold  them  for 
specie:  again,  sne  was  accused  of  an  omcial  conspiracy  to  ruin  the 
foreign  local  bonks  because  she  purchased  exporters'  bills  on  Europe 
and  Amerka  at  rates  that  defied  ordinary  competition;  and  while 
some  declared  that  she  was  plainly  without  any  understanding  of 
her  own  doings,  others  predicted  that  her  heroic  method  of  dealing 
with  the  problem  would  paralyze  industry,  interrupt  trade  and 
produce  widespread  suffering.  Undoubtedly,  to  carry  the  currency 
of  a  nation  from  a  discount  of  70  or  80%  to  par  in  the  course  of 
four  years,  reducing  its  volume  at  the  same  time  from  160  to  119 
million  yen,  was  a  financial  enterprise  violent  and  daring  almost  to 
rashness.  The  eentler  expedient  of  a  foreign  loan  would  have 
commended  itself  to  the  majority  of  economists.  But  it  may  be 
here  stated,  once  for  all,  that  until  her  final  adoption  of  a  gold 
standard  in  1897.  the  foreign  money  market  was  practically  closed 
to  Japan.  Had  she  borrow^  abroad  it  must  have  been  on  a  sterling 
basis.  Receiving  a  fixed  sum  in  silver,  she  would  have  had  to  dis- 
charge her  debt  in  rapidly  appreciating  gold.  Twice,  indeed,  she 
bad  recourse  to  London  for  small  sums,  but  when  she  came  to  cast 
up  her  accounts  the  cost  of  the  accommodation  stood  out  in  deterrent 
proportions.  A  0%  kmn,  placed  in  England  in  1868  and  paid  c^ 
in  1889,  produced  3,750,000  yen,  and  cost  altogether  1 1,750.000  yen 
in  round  figures;  and  a  7  %  loan,  made  in  1872  and  paid  off  in  i897> 
produced  10.750.000  yen,  and  cost  56.000.000  yen.  These  consider* 
ations  were  supplemented  by  a  strong  aversion  from  iocurriog 
pecuniary  obligations  to  Western  states  bdore  the  latter  had  consented 
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to  restore  Japan's  judicial  and. tariff  autonomy.  The  example  of 
Egypt  showed  what  kind  of  (ate  might,  ovcrukc  a  semi-independent 
state  falling  into  the  clutches  of  foreign  bond-hoklers.  Japan  did 
not  wish  to  fetter  herself  with  foreign  debts  while  struggling  to 
emerge  from  the  rank  of  Oriental  powers. 

After  the  revision  of  the  national  bank  regulations.  semi>official 
banking  enterprise  won  such  favour  in  public  eyes  that  the  govern* 
ment  found  it  necessary  to  impose  limits.  This 
conservative  policy  proved  an  incentive  to  private 
banlu  and  banking  companies,  so  that,  by  the  year 
1883,  no  less  than  1093  banking  institutbns  were  in 
existence  throughout  Japan  with  an  aggregate  capiul  of  900,000,000 
v«ii.  But  these  were  entirely  lacking  in  arrangements  (or  com- 
bination or  for  equalizing  rates  of  interest,  and  to  correct  such 
defects,  no  less  than  ultimately  to  constitute  the  sole  notc-is&uing 
institution,  a  central  bank  (the  Bank  of  Japan)  was  organized  on 
the  nnodel  of  the  Bank  of  Belgium,  with  due  regard  to  correspond- 
ing institutions  in  other  Western  countries  and  to  the  conditions 
existing  in  Japan.  Established  in  1882  with  a  capital  of  4,000,000 
yen,  this  bank  has  now  a  capital  of  30  millions,  a  security  reserve  of 
ao6  millions^  a  note-issue  of  266  millwns,  a  specie  reserve  of  160 
millions,  and  loans  of  s^S  millk>na. 

The  banking  machinery  of  the  country  being  now  complete,  in 
a  general  sense,  steps  were  taken  in  1883  tor  converting  the  national 
banks  into  ordinary  joint-stock  concerns  and  for  the  redemption  of 
all  their  note-issues.  Each  national  bank  was  required  to  deposit 
with  the  treasury  the  government  paper  kept  in  its  stroi^  room  as 
security  for  its  own  notes,  and  further  to  take  from  iu  annual 
mohts  and  hand  to  the  treasury  a  sum  equal  tp  2}  %  of  iu  notes 
in  circulation.  With  these  funds  the  central  bank  was  to  purchase 
state  bonds,  devoting  the  interest  to  redeeming  the  notes  of  the 
national  banks.  Formed  with  the  object  of  disturbing  the  money 
market  as  little  as  possible,  this  programme  encountered  two 
obstacles.  The  first  was  that,  in  view  of  the  Ikuik  of  Japan's  pur- 
chases, the  market  price  01  state  bonds  rose  rapidiv,  so  that,  whereas 
official  financiers  had  not  expected  them  to  reach  par  before  1897, 
they  were  quoted  at  a  considerable  premium  in  1886.  The  scconid 
was  that  the  treasury  having  in  1886  initiated  the  policy  of  con- 
verting its  6  %  bonds  into  5  %  consols,  the  former  no  longer  produced 
interest  at  the  rate  estimated  for  the  cmrposes  of  the  banking  scheme. 
The  national  banks  thus  found  tnemsclvcs  in  an  embarrassing 
situation  and  began  to  clamour  for  a  revision  of  the  programme. 
But  the  government,  seeing  compensations  for  them  m  other 
directions,  adhered  6nnly  to  its  scheme.  Few  problems  have 
caused  greater  controversy  in  modern  Japan  than  this  aucstion  of 
the  ultimate  fate  of  the  national  banks.  Not  until  1896  could  the 
diet  be  induced  to  pass  a  bill  providing  for  their  dissolution  at  the 
close  of  their  charter  terms,  or  their  conversion  into  ordinary  joint- 
stock  concerns  without  any  note-issuing  power,  and  not  until  1899 
did  their  notes  cease  to  be  legal  tender.  Out  of  a  total  of  153  of 
these  banks.  133  continued  business  as  private  institutions,  and  the 
rest  were  absorbed  or  dissolved.  Already  (1890  and  189O  minute 
reguladons  had  been  enacted  bringing  all  the  banks  and  banking 
institutions — except  the  special  banks  to  be  presently  described— 
within  one  system  of  semi-annual  balance-sheets  and  official  auditing, 
while  in  the  case  of  savings  banks  the  directors'  responsibility  was 
declared  unlimited  and  these  banks  were  reouired  to  lodge  security 
with  the  treasury  for  the  protection  of  their  acpositors. 

Just  as  the  ordinary  banks  were  all  centred  on  the  Bank  of  Japan  * 
and  more  or  less  connected  with  it.  so  in  1S95.  a  group  of  special 
institutions,  called  agricultural  and  commercial  banks, 
were  organized  and  centred  on  a  hypothec  bank,  the 
object  of  this  system  being  to  supply  cheap  capital 
to  farmers  and  manufacturers  on  ^hc  security  of  real  estate.  The 
hypothec  bank  had  its  bead  olTice  m  Tdky5  and  was  authorized  to 
obtain  funds  by  issuing  premium-bearing  bonds,  while  an  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  bank  was  established  in  each  prefecture  and 
received  assistance  from  the  hypothec  bank.  Two  years  later 
(1900),  an  industrial  bank — sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  cfidU 
mobilkr  of  Japan — was  brought  into  existence  under  official  auspices, 
Its  purpose  being  to  lend  money  against  bonds. debentures  and  snares, 
as  well  as  to  public  corporations.  These  various  institutions, 
together  with  clearing  houses,  bankers'  associations,  the  Hokkaidd 
colonial  bank,  the  bank  of  Formosa,  savings  banks  (including  a 
post-office  savings  bank),  and  a  mint  complete  the  financial  machi- 
nery of  modern  Japan. 

Keviewing  this  chapter  of  Japan's  material  development,  wc  find 
Ihyhwi  that  whereas,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mciji  era  (1867), 
Baakhtg  the  nation  did  not  possess  so  much  as  one  banking 
Dfvwhp'  institution  worthy  of  the  name,  forty  years  later  it 
mtoL  had  2211  banks,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  £40.000.000. 

reserves  of  £12,000.000,  and  deposits  of  £147.000.000;  and  whereas 


»  The  Bank  oC  Japan  was  established  as  a  joint-stock  company  in 
1882.  The  capital  In  1909  was  30.000.000  yen.  In  it  alone  is 
vested  note-issuing  power.    There  is  no  limit  to  its  issues  against 

Sid  or  silver  coins  and  bullion,  but  on  other  securities  (state  bonds, 
Asury  bills  and  other  negotiable  bonds  or  commercial  paper)  its 
issues  are  limited  to  120  millions,  any  excess  ovtr  that  figure  being 
subject  to  a  tax  of  5  %  per  annum. 
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there  was  not  one  savings  bank  in  1S67.  there  wers  4S7  in 
1906  with  deposits  of  over  £50,000.000.  The  average  yearly 
dividends  of  these  banks  in  the  ten  years  ending  1906  varied  between 
9-1  and  99%. 

Necessarily  the  movement  of  industrial  expansion  was  accom- 
panied by  a  development  of  insurance  business.  The  beginnings 
of  this  kind  of  enterprise  did  not  become  visible,  how-  .  ^^ 
ever,  until  1881,  and  even  at  that  comparatively  •■■■■■•* 
vcoent  date  no  Japanese  laws  had  yet  been  enaaed  for  the  control 
of  such  operations.  The  commercial  code,  publiahed  in  March  189Q, 
was  the  earliest  legislation  which  met  the  need,  ana  from  that  time 
the  number  of  insurance  companies  and  the  volume  of  their  trans- 
actions grew  rapidly.  In  1897.  there  were  35  companies  with  a  total 
pakl-up  capiul  of  7.000.000  yen  and  policies  aggrrgating  971 .000.000 
yen,  and  in  1906  the  corresponding  figures  were  65  companies, 
22.000,000  yen  paid  up  and  policies  of  4,119,000,000  yen.  The 
premium  reserves  grew  in  the  same  pcnoa  from  7.000.000  to 
108.000.000.  The  net  profits  of  these  companies  in  1906  were  (in 
round  numbers)  10,000,000  ytm. 

The  origin  of  clearing  honscs  preceded  that  of  insurance  companies 
in  Japan  by  only  two  years  (1879)*  Osaka  set  the  example,  which 
was  quickly  foUowcd  by  TokyG,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  rt.^-f 
Kioto  and  Nagoya.  In  1898  the  bills  handled  at  ««i»« 
these  institutions  amounted  to  1.186^000,000  yen,  and  "«»■*«• 
in  1907  to  7^*84.000,000  yen,  Japauesf  clearing  houses  are  modelled 
after  those  of  London  and  New  York. 

Exchanges  cx'tstcd  in  Japan  as  far  back  as  the  close  of  the  17th 
century.  At  that  time  the  income  of  the  feudal  chiefs  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  rice,  and  as  this  was  sold  to  brokers,  - 
the  latter  found  it  convenient  to  meet  at  fixed  times 
and  places  for  conducting  their  business.  Originally  their  trans- 
actions were  all  for  cash,  but  afterwards  they  devised  time  bargains 
which  ultimately  developed  into  a  definite  form  of  excbanve.  The 
reform  of  abuses  incidental  to  this  system  attracted  the  early 
attention  of  the  Meiji  government,  and  in  189^  a  law  was  promul- 
gated for  the  control  of  exchanges,  which  tncn  numbered  146. 
Under  this  law  the  minimum  share  capital  of  a  bourse  con&ti* 
tuted  as  a  joint-stock  company  was  fixed  at  100.000  yen,  and  the 
whole  of  its  property  became  liable  for  failure  on  the  part  of  its 
brokers  to  implement  their  contracts.  There  were  51  bourses  in 
1908. 

Not  less  remarkable  than  this  economic  development  was  the 
Urge  part  acted  in  it  by  officialdom.  There  were  two  reasons  for 
thb.  One  was  that  a  majority  of  the  men  gifted  with 
originality  and  foresight  were  drawn  into  the  ranks  of  TttOovrm'  • 
the  administration  by  the  great  current  of  the  rcvolu-  mnmtmm^ 
tion:  the  other,  that  the  feudal  system  had  tended  to  Ecomomie 
check  rather  than  to  encourage  material  development.  OevlapwaL 
since  the  limits  of  each  fief  were  also  the  limits  of 
economical  and  industrial  enterprise.  Ideas  for  combination  and 
co-operation  hod  been  confined  to  a  few  families,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  suggest  the  organization  of  companies  nor  any  law  to 
protect  them  if  or^nized.  Thus  the  opening  of  the  Meiji  era  found 
the  Japanese  nation  wholly  unoualificd  for  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  competition  in  wnich  it  was  thenceforth  required 
to  engage,  and  therefore  upon  those  who  had  brought  the  country 
out  of  Its  isolation  there  devolved  the  responsibility  of  speedily 
preparing  their  fellow  countrymen  for  the  new  situation.  To  them 
leaders  banking  facilities  seamed  to  be  the  first  need,  and  steps  wet* 
accordingly  taken  in  the  manner  already  described.  But  now  to 
educate  men  of  affairs  at  a  moment's  notice?  How  to  replace  by  a 
spirit  of  intelligent  progress  the  ignorance  and  cbnservatism  of  the 
hitherto  despised  traders  and  artisans?  When  the  first  bank  was 
organized,  its  two  founders — men  who  had  been  urged,  nay  almost 
compelled,  bv  ollicialdom  to  make  the  essay — were  obligeo  to  raise 
four-fifths  of  the  capital  themselves,  the  general  public  not  being 
willing  to  subscribe  more  than  one-fifth — a  petty  sum  of  soo.txjo 
yen — and  when  its  staff  commenced  their  duties,  they  had  not  the 
most  shadowy  conception  of  what  to  do.  That  was  a  faithful 
reflection  of  the  condition  of  the  business  world  at  large.  If  the 
initiative  of  the  people  themselves  had  been  awaited,  Japan's  career 
must  have  been  slow  indeed. 

Only  one  course  oflfcred,  namely,  that  the  government  itself 
should  organize  a  number  of  productive  enterprises  on  modem  lines, 
so  that  they  might  serve  as  schools  and  also  as  models.  Such,  as 
already  noted  under  Industries,  was  the  programme  adopted. 
It  provoked  much  hostile  criticism  from  foreign  onlookers,  who  had 
learned  to  decry  all  official  incursions  into  trade  and  industry,  but 
had  not  properly  appreciated  the  special  conditions  exisHng  in  Japan. 
The  end  justified  the  means.  At  the  outset  of  its  administration  we 
find  the  Mciji  government  not  only  forming  plans  for  the'circularion 
of  money,  building  railways  and  organizing  posts  and  tdcgraphs, 
but  also  establishing  docleyards,  sinning  mills,  printing-houses, 
silk-reeling  filatures,  paper-making  factories  and  so  forth,  thus  by 
example  encouraging  these  kinds  of  enterprise  and  by  legislation 

Eroviding  for  their  safe  prosecution.  Yet  progress  was  slow.  One 
y  one  and  at  long  intervals  joint-stock  companies  came  into 
existence,  nor  was  it  until  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in 
1886  that  a  really  effective  spirit  of  enterprise  manifested  itself 
among  the  people.    Railways,  harbours,  mines,  spinning,  wenving^ 
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poper-niaking.  ott-refiniag,  brick-inaking.  leatbcr-tanninff.  glaaa* 
nutldiiK  and  other  industnos  attracted  eager  attention,  and  whereas 
the  capital  subscribed  (or  such  works  a^regated  only  50,000,000  ytn 
in  1886,  it  exceeded  1,000.000,000  yen  tn  1906. 

When  specie  paymenu  were  resumed  in  i88s,  the  notes  iss«ed 
by  the  Bank  of  Japan  were  convertible  into  silver  on  demand,  the 
.silver  standard  being  thus  definitely  adopted,  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  system  inaugurated  at  the 
establi^raent  of  the  national  banks  on  Prince  Ito's 
return  from  the  United  States.  Japanese  financiers 
believed  from  the  outset  in  gdd  monometallism.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  the  country's  stock  of  gold  was  soon  driven  out  by  her  depre- 
ciat«l  fiat  currency:  and,  in  the  second,  not  only  were  all  other 
Oriental  nations  silver-using,  but  alio  the  Mexican  silver  dollar  had 
long  been  the  unit  of  account  in  Far-Eastern  trade.  Thus  Japan 
idtimatdy  drifted  into  silver  monometallism,  the  silver  yen  becoming 
her  unit  of  currency.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  indemnity  that  she 
received  from  China  after  the  war  of  1894-9S  had  placed  her  in 
possesmon  of  a  stock  of  gold,  she  determined  to  revert  to  the  gold 
standard.  Mechanically  speaking,  the  operation  was  very  easy. 
Gold  having  appreciated  so  that  its  value  in  terms  of  silver  had 
exactly  doubled  during  the  first  30  vears  of  the  Mciji  era,  nothing 
was  necessary  except  to  double  the  denominations  of  the  gold  coins 
la  terms  of  jem,  leaving^  the  silver  subsidiary  coins  unchanged. 
Thus  the  old  ^-ytn  gold  piece,  weighing  2'3a2ai  mommt  of  900  fine- 
ness, became  a  lo-yen  piece  in  the  new  currency,  and  a  new  ^jen 
piece  of  half  the  weight  was  coined.  No*  change  whatever  was 
rcqnired  in  the  reckonngs  of  the  people.  The  yen  continued  to  be 
their  coin  of  account,  with  a  fixed  steHing  value  of  a  small  fraction 
over  two  shillings,  and  the  denominations  of  the  gold  coins  were 
doubled.  Cold,  however,  is  little  seen  in  Japan;  the  whole  duty 
of  currency  is  done  by  notes. 

It  n  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  this  economic  and  financial 
development  was  nncnequered  by  periods  of  depression  and  severe 
panic  There  were  in  fact  six  sucn  seasons:  in  1874,  1881.  1889, 
1807.  1900  and  1907.  But  no  year  throughout  the  whole  period 
failed  to  witness  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Japan's  industrial 
and  commercial  companies,  and  in  the  amount  of  capital  thus 
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To  obtain  a  comprehensive  idea  of  Japan's  state  finance,  the 
*  Dpiest  method  is  to  set  down  the  annual  revenue  at  quinaucnnial 
^^  periods,  commencing  with  the  year  1878-1879,  oecause 

It  was  not  until  1876  that  the  system  of  duly  compiled 
and  published  budgets  came  into  existence. 


Revenue  (omitting  fractions) 

Year.* 

Ordinary  Revenue 
(millions  of  yffi). 

(millions  of  yen). 

Total  Revenue 
(mUlionsofym). 

133 

9 

.2 

28 

% 

144 

63 

83 
9a 
114 

230 

a6o 
620 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  above  table  ts  the  rapid  growth 
of  revenue  during  the  last  three  periods.  So  signal  was  the  growth 
that  the  revenue  may  be  said  to  have  scxtupled  in  the  13  years 
ended  1909.  This  was  the  result  of  the  two  great  wars  in  which 
Japan  was  inv<^ved,  that  with  China  in  1804-95  and  that  with 
Russia  in  1904-5.    The  details  will  be  presently  shown. 

Tumins  now  to  the  expenditure  and  pursuing  the  same  plan,  we 
have  the  following  figures: — 

EXPENDITDKB  (omitting  fractions) 


Year. 


1878-9 
i8«3-4 
1888-9 
1893-4 
1898-9 
190J-4 
1908-9 


Ordinary 
Expenditures 
(millions  of  yen). 


66 

64 
119 
170 
427 


Extraordinary 

Expenditures 

(millions  of  yen). 


5 
15 
15 
ao 

toi 
60 

193 


Total 
Expenditures 
(millions  of  yen). 


61 

«3 

81 

«4 

320 

350 

6ao 


It  may  be  here  stated  that,  witti  three  exceptions,  the  working  of  the 
budget  showed  a  surplus  in  every  one  of  the  41  years  between  1867 
and  1908. 


^  The  Japanese  fiscal  year  is  from  April  i  to  March  31. 


The  aottfces  from  whidi  revenue  b  obtained  are  as  folk)  w  >- 

OrOINAET  RBVENtJB 


TaXM 

Receipts  from  stamps 
and  Public  Under- 
takings 

Various  Receipts. 


1894-5.      1898-9.      1903-4-      1908-9. 


millions 
oiyen. 


7050 


millions 
oi  yen. 


96*30 


3300 
367 


millions 
of  yen. 


146*10 


9««7 
815 


millieas 
of  yea. 


399-61 


164*66 
11-48 


It  appears  from  the  above  that  during  15  years  the  weight  of  taxation 
increased  fourfold.  But  a  correction  has  to  be  applied,  first,  on 
account  of  the  tax  on  alcoholic  liquors  and,  secondly,  on  account  of 
customs  dues,  neither  of  which  can  properly  be  called  general  imposts. 
The  former  grew  from  16  millions  in  1894-1895  to  72  millions  in 
1908-1909,  and  the  Utter  from  5I  millions  to  41 1  millions.  If  these 
increases  be  deducted,  it  b  found  that  taxes,  properly  so  called, 
grew  from  70*5  millions  in  1894-1895  to  20786  millions  in  1908-1909, 
an  increase  w  somewhat  less  than  three-fold.  Otherwise  suted. 
the  burden  per  unit  of  population  in  1894-1895  was  3s.  6d.,  whereas 
in  1908-1909  it  was  8s.  40.  To  understand  the  principle  of  Japanese 
taxation  and  the  manner  in  which  the  above  development  took 
place,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  briefly  at  the  chief,  taxes  separately. 

The  land  tax  is  the  pnncipal  source  of  revenue.  It  was  orijpoally 
fixed  at  3%  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  land,  but  in  1877  thu  ratio 
was  reduced  to  34%,  on  which  basis  the  ux  yielded  g^-^rmr 
from  37  to  3S  million  yen  annually.  After  the  war  with  ^^ 
China  (1894-1895)  the  government  proposed  to  increase  thb  impost 
in  order  to  obtain  funds  for  an  extensive  programme  of  useful 
public  works  and  expanded  armaments  (known  subsequently  as  the 
'•  first  />cst  helium  programme  ").  By  that  time  the  market  value 
of  agricultural  land  had  largely  appredated  owing  to  improved 
communications,  and  urban  land  commanded  greatly  cnnanced 
prices.  But  the  lower  house  of  the  diet,  considering  itself  guardian 
of  the  farmers*  interests,  refused  to  endorse  any  increase  of  the  tax. 
Not  until  1889  could  this  resistance  be  overcome,  and  then  only  on 
condition  that  the  change  should  not  be  operative  for  more  thaa 
5  years.  The  amended  rates  were  3*3  %  on  rural  Unds  and  5  %  on 
urban  building  sites.  Thus  altered,  the  tax  produced  46,000,000 
y«i,  but  at  the  end  of  the  five-year  period  it  wouM  have  reverted  to 
Its  old  figure,  had  not  war  with  Russia  broken  out.  An  increase 
was  then  made  so  that  the  impost  varied  from  3 %  to  17I  %  accord* 
ing  to  the  class  of  land,  and  under  thb  new  system  the  tax  yielded 
85  millions.  Thus  the  exigencies  of  two  wara  had  augmented  it 
from  38  millions  in  1889  to  8s  millions  in  1907. 

The  income  tax  was  introdfuced  in  1887.  It  was  on  a  graduated 
scale,  varying  from  1  %  on  incomes  of  not  less  than  %<ooyen^  to  3% 
on  incomes  of  30,000  yai  and  upwards.  At  the8e|^^^-  ' 
rates  the  tax  yielded  an  insignificant  revenue  of  about^^^ 
3,000.000  yeit.  In  1899,  a  revision  was  effected  for  the  purposes  of 
the  first  poU  beUum  programme.  This  revision  increased  the  number 
of  classes  from  five  to  ten.  incomes  of  300  yen  standing  at  the  bottom 
and  incomes  of  100.000  yen  or  upwards  at  the  top.  the  minimum  and 
maximum  rates  being  1%  and  5^%.  The  tax  now  produced 
approximately  8.000,000  yen.  Finally  in  1904,  when  war  broke 
out  with  Russia,  these  rates  were  again  revised,  the  mtniaam  now 
becoming  3%,  and  the  maximum  82%.  Thus  revised,  the  tax 
yields  a  revenue  of  27,000,000  yen. 

The  business  tax  was  instituted  in  1896,  after  the  war  with  China, 
and  the  rates  have  remained  unchanged.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
tax  all  kinds  of  business  are  divided  into  nine  classes,  -  ^ 
and  the  tax  b  levied  on  the  amounts  of  sales  (wholesale  j^^ 
and  retail),  on  rental  value  of  buildings,  on  number  of 
employees  and  on  amount  of  capital.  The  yield  from  the  tax  grows 
steadily.  It  was  only  4,500,000  yen  in  1897,  but  it  figured  at 
22,000.000  yen  in  the  budget  for  1908-1909. 

The  above  three  imposts  constitute  the  only  direct  taxes  in  Japan. 
Among  indirect  taxes  the  most  important  is  that  upon  alcoholic 
liquors.  It  was  inaugurated  in  1871;  doubled,  roughly  Ymmmm 
speaking,  in  1878;  srill  further  increased  thenceforth  at  XteiMk 
intervals  of  about  3  years,  until  it  b  now  approximately  gj^^pfg, 
twenty^  tiroes  as  heavy  as  it  was  originally.  The  liquor  /* 
taxed  b  mainly  sake;  the  rate  b  about  50  sin  (one  shilling)  per 
gallon,  and  the  annual  yiekl  is  72,000,000  yen. 

In  1859,  when  Japan  re-opened  her  ports  to  foreign  commerce, 
the  customs  dues  were  fixed  on  a  basis  of  10%  ad  taloreM,  but  thb 
was  almost  immediately  changed  to  a  nominal  5% 
and  a  real  3%.  The  customs  then  yielded  a  very 
petty  return — not  more  than  three  or  four  million  yen 
— and  the  Japanese  government  had  no  discretionary  power  to 
alter  the  rates.  Strenuous  efforts  to  change  thb  system  were  at 
length  successful^  and,  in  1899.  iIk  tariff  was  divided  into  two 
sections,  conventional  and  statutory:  the  rates  in  the  former  being 
governed  by  a  treaty  valid  (or  13  years;  those  in  the  latter  being  fixed 
at  Jaoan's  will.    Tnings  remained  thus  until  the  war  with  Russia 
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compelled  a  ftvlsion  of  the  sUtotory  tariflT.  Under  this  tyiCem 
the  ratio  of  the  duties  to  the  value  of  the  dutiable  goods  was  about 
I5'65  %.  The  customs  yield  a  revenue  of  about  42.000,000  yen. 
In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  eleven  taxes,  some  in  existence 
^^.  before  the  war  of  1904-5,  and  some  created  for  the  purpose 
y**'  of  carrying  on  the  war  or  lo  meet  the  expenses  of  a  fast 
Tmxaa,       UUum  programme. 


JAPAN  vmnncB 

menu  to  double  lier  army  and  navy  and  to  develop  her  natoinl 
resources.  The  government  drafted  for  the  year  1907-1906  a  budget 
with  three  salient  features.  Firtt.  instead  of  proocedina  to  deal  in  a 


Taxes  in  existence  before  I904-I905^— 

Name. 


Held 
isof>eii), 

1 


Dei< 


Yield 
(millions  of  ym). 

Tax  on  soy a    , 

Tax  on  sugar  . 16^ 

Mining  tax a 

Tax  on  bourses :     .     .     .     .      a 

Tax  on  issue  of  bank-notes I 

Tonnage  dues  i 

Taxes  created  on  account  of  the  war  (1904-5)  or  in  its  immediate 
sequel : — 
^  Yield 

Name.  (railUons  of  yen). 

Consumption  tax  on  textile  fobrict      ... 
Tax  on  dealers  In  patent  medidnet     .     .     . 

Tax  on  communications 

Consumption  tax  on  kerosene 

Succession  tax 

Also,  as  shown  above,  the  land  tax  was  increased  by  30  millions; 
the  income  tax  by  19  millions;  the  business  tax  by  15  millions;  and 
the  ux  on  alcoholic  liquors  by  15  millions.  On  the  whole,  if  taxes 
of  general  incidence  and  those  of  special  incidence  be  lumped  to- 
tner,  it  appears  that  the  burden  swelled  from  160,000.000  yen 
ifore  the  war  to  330.000,000  after  it. 

The  government  ot  japan  carries  on  many  manufacturing  under^ 
takings  for  purposes  of  military  and  naval  equipment,  lor  ship* 
build  mg,  for  the  construction  of  railway  rolling  stoclc, 
^''•^^  for  the  manufarture  of  telegraph  and  light-house 
MoBQpomt  n»aterials,  for  iron-founding  and  steel-making,  forprinting, 
mmdiMmnif  1^^^  paper-making  and  so  forth.  There  are  48  of  these 
Acfitfvs.  institutions,  giving  employment  to  108,000  male  opera- 
tives and  33/xio  female,  together  with  63,000  bbourers.  But  the 
financial  results  do  not  appear  independently  in  the  general  budget. 
Three  other  government  undertakings,  however, constitute  important 
budgetary  items:  they  are.  the  profits  derived  from  the  postal 
and  telegraph  services.  t9,ooo,ooo  jfen;  secondly,  from  forests, 
13,000.000  yen-,  and  thirdly^  from  railways,  37,ooo«ooo  yen.  The 
government  further  exercises  a  monopoly  of  three  important  staples, 
tobacco,  salt  and  camphor.  In  each  case  the  crude  article  is  pro- 
duced by  private  individuals  from  whom  it  is  taken  over  at  a  fair 
price  by  the  government,  and,  having  been  manufactured  (if  neces- 
sary), it  is  resold  by  government  agents  at  fixed  prices.  The  tobacco 
monopoly  yields  a  profit  of  some  35.000,000  yr» ;  the  salt  monopoly 
a  profit  of  13,000.000  yen,  and  the  camphor  monopoly  a  profit  of 
1,000.000  ytn.  Thus  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  state  consisted 
in  1908-1909  of:— 

Yen, 

Proceeds  of  Uxes 310,000.000 

Proceeds  of  state  enterprises  (posts  and  tele- 

graphs,  foresu  and  railways) ....      89.000.000 

Proceeds  of  monopolies 56,000.000 

Sundries 11.000.000 


Total  476,000.000 

The  ofdtnary  expenditures  of  the  nine  departments  of  state  aggre- 
gated— in  1908-1909 — ^427,000,000  yen,  so  that  there  was  a  surplus 
revenue  of  40,000,000  yen. 

Japanese  budgets  have  long  included  an  extraordinary  section, 
so  called  because  it  embodies -outlavs  of  a  special  and  terminable 

^^^^^^  character  as  distinguished  from  ordinaryandpcrpctu- 
**«»'''  **'y  recurring  expenditures.  The  items  in  this  extra- 
BMpeaanmns.  ordinary  section  possessed  deep  interest  in  the  years 
1896  and  1907,  because  they  disclosed  the  special  programmes  majpped 
out  by  Japanese  financiers  and  statesmen  after  the  wars  with  (Thina 
and  Russia.  Both  programmes  had  the  same  bases— expansion  of 
armaments  and  devek>pment  of  the  country's  material  resources. 
After  her  war  with  China.  Japan  received  a  plain  intimation  that  she 
must  either  fight  again  after  a  few  vears  or  resign  herself  to  a  career 
of  ins^ificance  on  the  confines  ct  the  Far  East.    No  other  inter- 

f  relation  could  be  assigned  to  the  action  of  Russia,  Germany  and 
ranee  in  requiring  her  to  retrocede  the  territory  which  she  had 
acquired  by  right  of  conquest.  Japan  therefore  made  provision 
for  the  doubling  of  her  army  and  her  navy,  for  the  growth  of  a 
mercantile  marine  qualified  to  supply  a  sunvciency  of  troop-ships, 
and  for  the  development  of  resources  which  should  lighten  the  burden 
of  these  outlays. 

The  war  with  Russia  ensued  nine  years  after  these  preparations 
had  begun,  and  Japan  emerged  victorious.  It  then  seemed  co  the 
onlookmg  nations  that  she  would  rest  from  her  warlike  efforts. 
On  the  contrary,  just  as  she  had  behaved  after  her  war  with  China, 
so  she  now  behaved  after  her  war  with  Russia— vnade  arrange- 


leisurely  manner  with  the  greatly  increased  national 


Japan's 


financiers  made  dispositions  to  pay  it  off  complctdy  in  the  space  of 
30  years.  Secondly,  a  toul  outlay  of  423,000.000  yen  was  set  down 
for  improving  and  expanding  the  army  and  the  navy.    Thirdly, 


f;o  years.  Secondly,  a  toul  outlay  of  433,000.000  yen  was  set  down 
or  improving  and  expanding  the  army  and  the  navy.  Thirdly, 
expenmiures  aggrmttng  304.000.000  yen  were  estimated  Cor  produc- 
live  purposes.  AU  thMe  outlays,  included  in  the  extraordinary 
section  01  the  budget,  were  spread  over  a  series  of  yean  commencing 
in  1907  and  ending  in  1913,  so  that  the  disbursements  would  reach 
their  maximum  in  the  fiscal  year  1908-1909  and  wouM  thenceforth 
decline  with  growing  rapidity.  To  finance  thb  programme  three 
constant  sources  of  annual  revenue  were  provided,  namely,  increased 
taxation,  yieldin)(  some  30  mDlione  yearly:  domestk:  loans,  varying 
from  30  to  40  millions  each  year;  and  surpluses  of  ordinary  revenue 
amounting  to  from  45  to  75  millions. .  There  were  also  some  excep- 
tiunal  and  temporary  assets:  such  as  100,000,000  yen  remaining 
over  from  the  war  fund ;  50  millions  paid  by  Russia  for  the  main- 
tenance  of  her  officers  and  soldiera  during  their  imprisonment  in 
Japan;  occasional  sales  of  state  propertkrs  and  so  furth.  But  the 
backbone  of  the  scheme  was  the  continuing  revenue  deuiled  above. 

The  bouse  of  represerttatives  unanimously  approved  this  pro> 
gramme.  By  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  however,  it  was  regarded  with 
something  like  consternation,  and  a  very  short  time  sufficed  to 
demonstrate  its  impracticability.  From  the  beginning  of  1907  a 
cloud  of  commercial  and  industrial  drpression  settled  down  upon 
Japan,  partly  because  of  so  colossal  a  programme  of  taxes  and 
expenditutcs,  and  partly  owing  to  excessive  speculation  during  the 
year  1906  and  to  unfavourable  ftnancial  conditions  abroad.  To 
float  domestic  loons  became  a  hopeless  task,  and  thus  one  of  the  three 
sources  of  extraordinary  revenue  ceased  to  be  available.  There 
remained  no  alternative  out  to  modify  the  programme,  and  this  was 
accompUshed  by  extending  the  original  period  of  years  so  as  cor^ 
respondingly  to  reduce  the  annual  outlays.  The  nation,  houevcr.  as 
represents  by  its  leading  men  of  aiairs,  clamoured  for  stiU  more 
drastic  measures,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  government 
must  study  retrenchment,  not  expansion,  eschewing  above  all  things 
any  increase  of  the  country's  indebtedness.  A  change  of  ministry 
took  place,  and  the  new  cabinet  drafted  a  programme  on  five  bases: 
first,  that  all  expenditures  shouU  be  brought  within  the  margin  of 
actual  visible  revemie,  loans  being  wholly  abstained  from ;  secondly, 
that  the  estimates  shouM  not  include  any  antkripated  surpluses  of 
yearly  revenue ;  thirdly,  that  appropriatkms  of  at  krast  50,000.000  yen 
should  be  annually  set  aside  to  form  a  sinking  fund,  the  whole  of 
the  foreign  debt  being  thus  extinguished  in  27  years;  fourthly, 
that  the  state  railways  should  be  placed  in  a  separate  account,  all 
their  profits  being  devoted  to  extensions  and  repairs;  and  fifthly, 
that  tne  period  for  completing  the  post  teUnm  programme  should  be 
extended  from  6  years  to  11 .  This  scheme  had  the  effect  of  restoring 
confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  national  finances. 

Naiionat  /Jr&/.— When  the  fiefs  were  surrendered  to  the  soverriga 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  era.  it  was  decided  to  provide  for  the 
feudal  nobles  and  the  samurai  by  the  payment  of  lump  sums  in 
commutation,  or  by  handing  to  tfiem  pubUc  bonds,  the  interest  oa 
whkh  should  constitute  a  source  of  income.  The  result  of  this  trana> 
action  was  that  bonds  having  a  total  face  value  of  101.500,000  ^ 
were  issued,  and  ready-money  paymenu  were  made  aggregating 
31 .350.000  yen.^  Thb  was  the  foumlation  of  Japan's  nattonafdebt. 
Indeed,  these  public  bonds  may  be  said  to  have  represented  the 
bulk  of  the  state's  liabilities  during  the  first  25  years  of  the 
Meiji  period.  The  government  had  also  to  take  over  the  debts 
of  tne  fiefs,  amounting  to  41^000,000  yen,  of  which  31,500.000  yen 
were  paid  with  interest-bearing  bonds,  the  remainder  with  ready 
money.  If  to  the  above  figures  beadded  two  foreign  loansaggregating 
16.500.000  yen  (completely  repaid  by  the  year  1897);  a  loan  of 
15.000.000  yen  incurred  on  accoun^of  the  Satsuma  revolt  of  1877, 
loans  of  ^3.000.000  yen  for  public  works.  13.000.000  yen  for  naval 
construaion.and  14.500,000  ym*  in  connexion  with  the  fiat  currency, 
we  have  a  total  of  305,000.000  yen,  being  the  whole  national  debt 
of  Japan  during  the  first  2S  years  of  her  new  era  under  Imperial 
administration. 

The  second  epoch  dates  from  the  war  with  China  in  1^894-95. 
The  direct  expenditures  on  account  of  the  war  aggregated  300,000,000 


*  The  amotmts  include  the  payments  made  in  connexion  with  what 
may  be  called  the  disestabhshment  of  the  Church.  There  were 
39.005  endowed  temples  and  shrines  throughout  the  empire,  and  their 
estates  aggregated  354.481  acres,  together  with  i2  million  bushels 
of  rice  (representing  2,500.000  yen).  The  government  resumed 
possession  of  all  these  lands  and  revenues  at  a  total  cost  to  the  state 
of  a  little  less  than  3,500,000  yen,  paid  out  in  pensions  spread  over  a 
period  of  fourteen  years.  The  measure  sounds  like  wholesale  con- 
fiscation. But  some  extenuation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
temples  and  shrines  held  their  lands  and  revenues  under  titles  which, 
being  derived  from  the  feudal  chiefs,  depended  for  their  validity 
on  the  maintenance  of  feudalism. 

'  This  sum  represents  interest-bearing  bonds  issued  in  exchange 
for  fiat  notes,  with  the  idea  of  reducing  the  volume  of  the  latter. 
It  was  a  tcnutive  measure,  and  proved  of  no  value. 
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*  In  this  is  included  a  sumo(  i  io.ooo.ooo  yen  distributed  in  the  form 
of  loan>bonds  among  the  officers  and  men  of  the  army  and  navy 
by  way  oC  reward  for  their  services  durinK  the  war  of  1^4-5. 
.  *  When  war  broke  out  in  1904  the  local  administrative  districts 
took  steps  to  reduce  their  outlays,  so  that  whereas  the  expenditures 
totalled  158.000,000  yen  in  1003-1904.  they  fell  to  I22.ooo,oooand 
126.000,000  in  1904-1905  and  1905-1906  respectively.  Thereafter 
howevtr,  they  expanded  once  more. 


lathe 
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9M.  of  wWdi  I JS^MMWO  ym  wm  added  to  the  mftional  debt,  the 
remainder  being  defrayed  with  accumulations  of  surplus  revenue, 
with  a  part  of  the  indemnity  received  from  China,  and  with  voluntary 
contributions  from  patriotic  subjects.  As  the  immediate  sequel  of 
the  war,  the  govcrament  elaborated  a  large  programme  of  armaments 
and  public  works.  The  expenditure  for  these  unproductive  purposes, 
as  well  as  for  coast  fortifications,  dockyards,  and  so  on.  came  to 
^1^.000.000  yen,  and  the  total  of  the  productive  expenditures 
included  in  the  programme  was  190,000,000  yen—namely.  120 
oiilfiona  for  railways,  telegraphs  and  telephones;  30  millions  for 
riparian  improvementa;  20  millions  in  aid  of  industrial  and  a^- 
cultural  banks  and  so  forth — the  whole  programme  thus  involving 
an  outlay  of  504.000.000  yen.  To  meet  this  large  figure,  the  Chinese 
indemnity,  surpluses  of  annual  revenue  and  other  assets,  furnished 
300  millions;  and  it  was  decided  that  the  remaining  304  millions 
should  be  obtained  by  domestic  k)ans.  the  programme  to  be  carried 
comi^tely  into  operation — with  trifling  exceptions — by  the  year 
1905.  In  practice,  however,  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain 
money  at  home  without  paying  a  high  rate  of  interest.  The  govern- 
ment, therefore,  had  recourse  to  the  London  market  in  1899.  raising  a 
loan  6i  £ia.ooo,ooo  at  4%,  and  selling  the  £iuo  bonds  at  9a  In 
1903,  it  was  not  expected  that  Japan  would  need  anv  further 
immedbte  recourse  to  foreign  borrowing.  According  to  her  finan- 
ciers' forecast  at  that  time,  her  national  indebtedness  Kiroukl  reach 
its  maximum,  namely,  ^7^,000,000  yen,  in  the  year  1903,  and 
would  thenceforward  dimmish  steadily.  All  Japan's  domcstk: 
loans  were  by  that  time  placed  on  a  uniform  basis.  Thejr  carried 
5%  interest,  ran  for  a  period  of  5  years  without  redemption,  and 
were  then  to  be  redeemed  within  50  years  at  latest.  The  treasury 
had  power  to  expedite  the  operation  of  redemption  according  to 
financial  convenience,  but  the  sum  expended  on  amortisation  each 
year  must  receive  the  previous  consent  of  the  diet.  Within  the  limit 
of  that  sum  redemption  was  eflfccted  cither  by  purchasing  the  stock 
of  the  loans  in  the  open  market  or  by  drawing  lots  to  determine 
the  bonds  to  be  paid  off.  During  the  first  two  periods  (1867  to 
1897)  of  the  Mciji  era,  owing  to  the  processes  of  conversion.consolida- 
tion.  &c.,  and  to  the  various  requirements  of  the  state's  progress, 
twenty-two  different  kinds  of  national  bonds  were  issued;  they 
aggregated  673.215,500  yen;  369.012.198  yen  of  that  total  had  been 
-aid  c^  at  the  close  of  1697,  and  the  remainder  was  to  be  redeemed 
y  1946,  according  to  these  programmes. 
But  at  this  point  the  empire  became  involved  in  war  with  Russia, 
and  the  enormous  resulting  outlays  caused  a  signal  change  in  the 
financial  situation.  Before  peace  was  restored  in  the  autumn  of 
190S«  Japan  had  been  obliged  to  borrow  405,000.000  yen  at  home 
and  i/>S4,ooox>oo  abroad,  so  that  she  found  herself  in  1908  with  a 
total  debt  of  2,276.000,000  yen,  of  whkh  aggregate  her  domestic 
indebtedness  stood  for  1,110.000,000  and  her  foreign  borrowings 
amounted  to  i.i66,ooo,ooa  This  meant  that  her  debt  had  grown 
from  561.000.000  yen  in  1004  to  2.276.000.000  ym*  in  1908;  or  from 
zi*3  yen  to  43*8  yen  per  head  of  the  population.  Further,  out  of 
the  grand  total,  the  sum  actually  spent  on  account  of  war  and  arma- 
ments represented  1.357,000,000  yen.  The  debt  carried  interest 
varying  from  4  to  5%. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  coanti^s  indebtedness  grew  by 
ljoo,ooo,ooo  ym,  in  round  numbers,  owing  to  the  war  with  Russia. 
Tab  added  obligation  the  government  resolved  to  discharge  within 
the  space  of  30  years,  for  which  purpose  the  diet  was  asked  to 
approve  the  establishment  of  a  national  debt  consolidation  fund, 
which  ^ould  be  kept  distinct  from  the  general  accounts  of  revenue 
and  expenditure,  and  specially  applied  to  payment  of  interest  and 
ledcmptioo  of  principaL  The  amount  of  this  fund  was  never  to  fall 
below  tio.ooox>oo  ^  annually.  Immediately  after  the  war.  the 
diet  approved  a  cabinet  proposal  for  the  nationalization  of  17  private 
railways,  at  a  cost  of  500,000,000  yen,  and  this  brought  the  state's 
debts  to  2.776.ooo/X)0  yen  in  all.  The  people  becoming  impatient 
of  this  large  bunica,  a  scheme  was  finally  adopted  in  1908  for 
appropriating  a  sum  of  at  least  50,000,000  yen  annually  to  the 
purpose  of  rracmption. 

Local  Finance. — Between  1878  and  1888  a  system  of  local  auto> 
nomy  in  matters  of  finance  was  fully  established.  Under  this  system 
the  total  expenditures  of  the  various  corporations  in  the  lost  year 
of  each  quinquennial  period  commenring  from  the  fiscal  year  1689- 
1890  were  as  follows— 

Total  Expeitditure 
Year.  (millions  of  yen). 

1889-1890  .     i     i .       32 

1893-1894 52 

1898-1899  .     .     ; 9? 

1903-1904" 158 

^1907-1908 .     167 
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years  the  total  iodebtedseta  of  the  corporations 
Debts 
Year.  (millions  of  yen). 


1890. 
I894» 
1899. 
1904. 
1907. 


* 
10 

89' 


The  chief  purposes  to  which  the  proceeds  of  these  loans  were  applied 

are  as  follow. — 

Minions  of  yen. 

Education 5 

Sanitation 12 

Industries 13 

Public  works 52 

Local  corporations  are  not  competent  to  incur  unrestricted  indebted- 
ness. The  endorsement  of  the  local  assembly  roust  be  secured; 
redemption  must  commence  within  3  years  after  the  date  of  issue 
and  be  completed  within  30  years;  and,  except  in  th:  case  of  very 
small  loans,  the  sanction  of  the  minister  of  nome  affairs  must  be 
obtained. 

Wealth  0/  Japan,— -With  reference  to  the  wealth  of  Japan,  there 
is  no  officul  census.  So  far  as  can  be  estimated  from  statistics 
for  the  year  1904-1905.  the^  wealth  of  Japan  proper,  excluding 
Formosa.  Sakhalin  and  some  rights  in  Manchuria,  amounts  to  about 
>9>896,ooo,ooo  yen,  the  items  of  which  are  as  foUow^^ 

Yen  (10  ycn^Ci), 

Lands 12.301,000,000 

BuiMings 2,331,000.000 

Furniture  and  fittings 1,080,000,000 


Live  stock  .     .     .     . 

Railways,  telegraphs  and  telephones  . 

Shipping 

Merchandise 

Specie  and  bullion 

Miscellaneous    ....... 

Grand  total 


109,000,000 
707,000,000 

276,000,000 
73,000,000 
310,000^)00 
i,8o9/K>o,ooo 

19,896,000,000 


Education. — There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  literature  and 
learning  of  China  and  Korea  were  transported  to  Japan  in  very 
andent  times,  but  tradition  is  the  sole  authority  BaHy 
for  current  statements  that  in  the  3rd  century  a  Bdmatioo, 
Korean  immigzaat  was  appointed  historiographer  to  the  Imperial 
court  of  Japan  and  another  learned  man  from  the  same  country 
introduced  the  Japanese  to  the  treasures  of  Chinese  literature. 
About  the  end  of  the  6th  century  the  Japanese  court  began  to 
send  civilians  and  religionists  direct  to  China,  there  to  study  Cpn- 
fucianism  and  Buddhism,  and  among  these  travellers  there  were 
some  who  passed  as  much  as  25  or  30  years  beyond  the  sea. 
The  knowledge  acquired  l^  these  students  was  crystallized  into 
a  body  of  laws  and  ordinances  based  on  the  administrative  and 
kgal  systems  of  the  Sui  dynasty  in  China,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  7th  century  the  first  Japanese  school  seems  to  have  been> 
established  by  the  emperor  Tenchi,  followed  some  50  years  later 
by  the  first  imiversity.  Kara  was  the  site  of  the  latter,  and  the 
subjects  of  study  were  ethics,  law,  history  and  mathematics. 

Not  imtil  794,  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Kioto, 
however,  is  there  any  evidence  of  educational  organization  on 
a  considerable  scale.  A  university  was  then  opened  in  the 
capital,  with  affiliated  colleges;  and  local  Khools  were  built  and 
endowed  by  noble  families,  to  whose  scions  admittance  was  re- 
stricted, but  for  general  education  one  institution  only  appears 
to  have  been  provided.  In  this  Kioto  imiversity  the  curriculum 
included  the  Chinese  classics,  calligraphy,  history,  law,  etiquette, 
arithmetic  and  composition;  while  in  the  affiliated  colleges 
special  subjects  were  taught,  as  medicine,  herbalism,  acupunc- 
ture, shampooing,  divinaUon,  the  almanac  and  languages. 
Admission  was  limited  to  youths  of  high  social  grade;  the  stu- 
dents aggregated  some  400,  from  13  to  16  years  of  age;  the  faculty 
included  professors  and  teachers,  who  were  known  by  the  same 
i\tk%{kakasc  and  jAi)  as  those  applied  to  their  successors  to-day; 
and  the  government  supplied  food  and  clothing  as  well  as  books. 
The  family  schools  numbered  five,  and  their  patrons  were  the 
Wage,  the  Fujiwara,  the  Tachibona  (one  school  each)  and  the 
^linamoto  (two).  At  the  one  institution— opened  in  828— 
where  youths  in  general  might  receive  instruction,  the  courye 
'  This  includes  22}  minions  of  loans  raised  abroad. 
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embraced  only  calligrapby  and  tfae  precq>U  of  Buddhism  and 
Conluciaoism. 

The  above  retrospect  suggesu  that  Japan,  in  those  early 
days,  borrowed  her  educational  system  and  its  subjects  of 
rtmtfra-  tudy  entirely  from  China.  But  closer  scrutiny  shows 
aom»f  that  the  national  factor  was  carefully  preserved. 
NmUrtmad  The  ethlcs  of  administration  required  a  combination 
JjJJJjJ"  of  two  elements,  wakon,  or  the  ioul  of  Japan,  and 
^'*'  kwansai,  or  the  ability  of  China;  so  that,  while  adopt- 
ing from  Confucianism  the  doctrine  of  filial  piety,  the  Japanese 
grafted  oo  it  a  spirit  of  unswerving  loyalty  and  patriotism;  and 
while  Accepting  Buddha's  teaching  as  to  three  states  of  existence, 
they  supplemented  it  by  a  belief  that  in  the  life  beyond  the  grave 
the  duty  of  guarding  his  country  would  devolve  on  every  man. 
Great  academic  imporUnce  atuched  to  proficiency  in  literary 
composition,  which  demanded  close  study  of  the  ideographic 
script^  endlessly  perplexing  in  form  and  infinitely  delicate  in 
sense.  To  be  able  to  compose  and  indite  graceful  couplets 
constituted  a  passport  to  high  office  as  well  as  to  the  favour  of 
great  ladies,  for  women  vied  with  men  in  this  accomplishment. 
The  early  years  of  the  nth  century  saw,  grouped  about  the 
empress  Aki,  a  galaxy  of  female  authors  whose  writings  are 
•till  accounted  their  country's  classics — Murasaki  no  Shikibu, 
Akazome  Emon,  Izumi  Shikibu,  Ise  Taiyu  and  several  lesser 
lights.  To  the  first  two  Japan  owes  the  Cenji  numogctari  and 
the  Eiga  monogatari,  respectively,  and  from  the  Imperial  court 
of  those  remote  ages  she  inherited  admirable  models  of  paint- 
ing, calligraphy,  poetry,  music,  song  and  dance.  But  it  is 
to  bo  observed  that  all  this  refinement  was  limited  virtually 
to  lh«  noble  families  residing  in  Kioto,  and  that  the  first 
object  of  education  in  that  era  was  to  fit  men  for  office  and  for 
society.  , 

Meanwhile,  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  capital  there  were 

Tvptdiy  growing  to  maturity  numerous  powerful  military  mag- 

^^jigiH,   nates  who  despised  every  form  of  learning  that  did 

j«d»        not  contribute  to  martial  excellence.    An  illiterate  era 

■Mi^       endued  which  reached  its  climax  with  the  establish- 

^>^         nent  of  feudalism  at  the  close  of  the  X2th  century. 

^  s  TWOtdM  that,  about  that  time,  only  one  man  out  of  a  force 

,1  Tk«  tJkMttUUHl  could  decipher  an  Imperial  mandate  addressed 

u    (Km.    &4iAakura,  then  the  seat  of  feudal  government,  was 

I.    rA  JiMutfuKkfd  for  absence  of  all  intellectual  training,  but 

jimitwi':'  ibt  course  of  political  events  brought  thither  from 

.:*j  «  -wuttbet  ot  court  nobles  whose  erudition  and  refine- 

^  ^.^4  ^  «  potent  learen.    Buddhism,  too,  had  been  from 

^    ^g^  ^  siivuf  educating  influence.    Under  its  auspices 

1.  ^^  .^^  »aMK  hbinry  was  established  (1370)  at  the  temple 

•^,,      ^  SoMjawa.    It  is  said  to  have  conuined  practl- 

j,    .  vm  .""WkM*  and  Japanese  books  then  existing,  and  they 

■«  -u^wt  bv  «very  class  of  reader.    To  Buddhist 

^    ^^1^^  QVMii  during  many  years  all  the  machinery 

p^    m  «^u1m  education.    They  organized  schoob 

^m^  ^i4^\u^  about  in  ahnost  every  part  of  the 

a         i^#  Jva-i«>o»  U  they  were  called,  lessons 

ctAiUi^  and  etiquette  were  given  to  the 

h  IV  youths  of  the  mercantile  and  manu- 

i^  th«  i7tb  centtuy,  administrative 

r^i-ll  g|  the  Tokttgawa,  the  illustrious 

«M   4yMSty    of    shdguns,    lyeyasu, 

ist  promoter  of  erudition. 

^ «|  priests  to  make  copies 

'--,,1  b«  patronized  men  of  learning 

iMk  appcftf  to  have  occurred 

oA  knowledge  was  hampered 

>n»iMUy  from  the  Imperial 

ib«  r«nks  of  the  Buddhist 

H,  Ttt  his  fifth  successor 

„  tb«  iMOour  of  aboUsbing 

ft,  iAults,  was  profoundly 

4  A  pucket  edition  of  the 
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in  readhig  and  expounding  rare  books  to  audieBoes  of  feudatories 

and  their  vassals  produced  something  like  a  mania  for  erudition, 
so  that  feudal  chiefs  competed  In  engaging  teachers  and  founding 
schools.  The  eighth  shfigun,  Yoshimune  ( 1 7 1 6-1 749),  was  an  even 
more  enlightened  ruler.  He  caused  a  geography  to  be  compiled 
and  an  astronomical  observatory  to  be  constructed:  he  revoked 
the  veto  on  the  study  of  foreign  books;  he  conceived  and  carried 
out  the  idea  of  imparting  moral  education  throng  the  medium 
of  calligraphy  by  preparing  ethical  primers  whose  prec^ts  were 
embodied  in  the  head-lines  of  copy-books,  and  he  encouraged 
private  schools.  lyenari  (1787-183S),  the  eleventh  shfigun, 
and  his  immediate  successor,  lyeyoshl  (1838-1853),  patronized 
learning  no  less  ardently,  and  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
latter  that  Japan  acquired  her  five  classics,  the  primers  of 
True  Wordsy  of  Great  Learnings  of  Lesser  Learning^  of  Fewtak 
Ethics  and  of  Women's  Filial  Piety, 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  system  of  education  progressed 
steadily  throughout  the  Tokugawa  era.  From  the  days  of 
Tsunayoshi  the  number  of  fief  schools  steadily  increased,  and 
as  students  were  admitted  free  of  all  charges,  a  duty  of  grat^id 
fealty  as  well  as  the  impulse  of  interfief  competition  drew  thither 
the  sons  of  all  samurai.  Ultimately  the  number  of  such  schools 
rose  to  over  240,  and  being  supported  entirely  at  the  expense 
of  the  feudal  chiefs,  they  did  no  little  honour  to  the  spirit  of  the 
era.  From  7  to  15  years  of  age  lads  attended  as  day  schc4axa, 
being  thereafter  admitted  as  boarders,  and  twice  a  year  exami- 
nations were  held  in  the  presence  of  high  officials  of  the  fi^ 
There  were  also  several  private  schools  where  the  curriculum 
consisted  chiefly  of  moral  philosophy,  and  there  were  ma^r 
temple  schools,  where  ethics,  calligraphy,  arithmetic,  etiquette 
and,  sometimes,  commercial  matters  were  taught.  A  prominent 
feature  of  the  system  was  the  bond  of  reverential  afFectioa 
uniting  teacher  and  student.  Before  entering  school  a  boy 
was  conducted  by  his  father  or  elder  brother  to  the  home  of  hb 
future  teacher,  and  there  the  visitors,  kneeling  before  the  teacher, 
pledged  themselves  to  obey  him  in  all  things  and  to  submit 
unquestioningly  to  any  discipline  he  might  impose.  Thus  the 
teacher  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  parent,  and  the  veneration  paid 
to  him  was  embodied  in  a  precept: "  Let  not  a  pupil  tread  within 
three  feet  of  his  teacher's  shadow."  In  the  case  of  the  temple 
schools  the  priestly  instructor  had  full  cognisance  of  each 
student's  domestic  circumstances  and  was  guided  by  that  know- 
ledge in  shaping  the  course  of  instruction.  The  universally 
underlying  principle  was,  "  serve  the  country  and  be  diligent 
in  your  respective  avocations."  Sons  of  samuraT  were  trained 
in  military  arts,  and  on  attaining  proficiency  many  of  them 
travelled  about  the  country,  inuring  their  bodies  to  every  kiiu! 
of  hardship  and  challenging  all  experts  of  local  fame. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  poh'cy  of  national  seclusion  pre- 
vented for  a  long  time  all  access  to  the  stores  of  European  kaow^ 
ledge.  Not  until  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  did  any 
authorized  account  of  the  great  world  of  the  West  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  people.  A  celebrated  scholar  (Arai  Hakuseki) 
then  compiled  two  works — Saiy9  kihun  {Record  of  Ocddemtd 
Hearsay)  J  and  Sakan  igen  {Renderings  of  Foreign  Langtugts) — 
which  embodied  much  information,  obtained  from  Dutch  sources, 
about  Europe,  its  conditions  and  its  customs.  But  of  course 
the  light  thus  furnished  had  very  restricted  influence.  It  was 
not  extinguished,  however.  Thenceforth  men's  interest  catred 
more  and  more  on  the  astronomical,  geographical  and  medical 
sciences  of  the  West,  though  such  subjects  were  not  induded  in 
academical  studies  until  the  jrenewal  .of  foreign  intercourse  in 
modem  times.  Then  (1857),  ahnost  immediately,  the  nattoo 
turned  to  Western  learning,  as  it  had  turned  to  Chinese  thirteen 
centuries  earlier.  The  Tokugawa  government  established  in 
Yedo  an  institution  called  Bansko-shirabe-dokoro  (place  for 
studying  foreign  books) ,  where  Occidental  languages  were  learned 
and  OccidenUl  works  translated.  Simultaneously  a  school  for 
acquiring  foreign  medical  art  {Seiyo  igaku-sho)  was  opened,  and, 
a  little  later  (i86a),  the  Kaisei-jo  (place  of  liberal  culture),  a 
college  for  studying  European  sciences,  was  added  to  the  Kst  d 
"•^w  institutions.    Thus  the  eve  of  the  Restoration  saw  the 
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Jafkaneae  people  aheady  appredfttive  of  the  atoMs  of  learmiig 
icndeied  accessible  to  them  by  contact  with  the  Occident* 

Commercial  education  waa  comparatively  neglected  in  the 
Sons  of  mercbanu  oocaatooally  attended  the  tera-koya, 
fbut  the  instruction  they  received  there  had  seldom 
■*any  bearing  upon  the  conduct  of  trade.  Mercan- 
I^^^Mwe  tik  knowledge  had  to  be  acquired  by  a  system  of 
"""^  apprenticeship.  A  boy  of  9  or  zo  was  apprenticed 
for  a  period  of  8  or  9  years  to  a  merchant,  who  undertook  to 
support  him  and  teach  him  a  trade.  Generally  this  young 
apprentice  could  not  even  read  or  write.  He  passed  through  all 
the  stages  of  shop  menial,  eirand  boy,  petty  ckrk,  salesman  and 
senior  derk,  and  in  the  evenings  he  received  instruction  from  a 
teacher,  who  used  for  textbooks  the  manual  of  letter-writing 
iSkcsoku  crai^  and  the  manual  of  conunerce  {Sktbai  orai). 
The  latter  contained  much  useful  information,  and  a  youth 
thoroughly  versed  in  its  contents  was  competent  to  discharge 
responsible  duties.  When  an  apprentice,  having  attained  the 
position  of  senior  clerk,  had  given  proof  of  practical  ability,  he 
was  often  assisted  by  his  master  to  start  business  independently, 
but  under  the  same  firm-name,  for  which  purpose  a  sum  of 
capital  was  given  to  him  or  a  section  of  his  master's  customers 
were  assigned. 

When  the  government  of  the  Restoration  came  into  power,  the 
r  solenmly  announced  that  the  administration  should  be 
conducted  on  the  principle  of  employing  men  of  capa- 
city  wherever  they  could  be  found.  This  amounted 
to  a  declaration  that  in  choosing  officials  scholastic 
acquirements  would  thenceforth  take  precedence  of  the  claims 
of  birth,  and  thus  unprecedented  importance  waa  seen  to  attach 
to  education.  But  so  long  as  the  feudal  system  survived,  even  in 
part,  no  general  scheme  of  education  could  be  thoroughly  oiforced, 
and  thus  it  was  not  until  the  conversion  of  the  fiefs  into  prefec- 
tures in  1 87 1  that  the  government  saw  itself  in  a  position  to  take 
drastic  steps.  A  commission  of  investigation  was  sent  to  Europe 
mnd  America,  and  on  its  return  a  very  elaborate  and  extensive 
plan  was  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  French  modek,  which  the 
commissioners  had  found  conspicuously  complete  and  sym- 
metrical This  plan  subsequently  underwent  great  modifica- 
tions. It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  in  consideration  of  the 
free  education  hitherto  provided  by  the  feudatories  in  their 
various  fiefs,  the  government  of  the  restoration  resolved  not  only 
that  the  state  should  henceforth  shoulder  the  main  part  of  this 
burden,  but  also  that  the  benefits  of  the  system  should  be 
ezUnded  equally  to  all  classes  of  the  population,  and  that  the 
attendance  at  primary  schools  should  be  compulsory.  At  the 
outset  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  treasury  was  fixed  at  a, 000,000 
ym,  that  having  been  approximately  the  expenditure  incurred  by 
the  feudatories.  But  the  financial  arrangements  suffered  many 
changes  from  time  to  time,  and  finally,  in  1877,  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  schools  became  a  charge  on  the  local  taxes,  the  central 
treasury  granting  only  sums  in  aid. 

Every  child,  on  attaining  the  age  of  six,  must  attend  a  common 
eleroentary  tchool,  where,  during  a  six-yoan'  course,  instruction  is 
given  in  morals,  reading,  arithmetic,  the  rudiments  of  technical  work, 
gymnastics  and  poetry.  Year  by  year  the  attendance  at  these 
■choob  has  increased.  Thus,  whereas  in  the  year  1900.  only  8 1  -67  % 
of  the  school-age  children  of  both  sexes  received  the  prescribed 
elementary  instruction,  the  figure  in  1905  was  94-93  %.  The  desire 
for  instruction  used  to  be  keener  among  boys  than  among  ^rls.  as 
was  natural  in  view  of  the  difference  of  inducement;  but  ultimately 
this  discrepancy  disappeared  almost  completely.  Thus,  whereas 
the  percentage  of  girls  attending  school  was  75*00  in  1900,  it  rose 
to  91-46  in  1905.  and  the  corresponding  figures  for  boys  were  90*55 


the  percentage  of  girls  attending  school  was  75*00  in  1900,  it  rose 
to  91-46  in  1905.  and  the  corresponding  figures  for  boys  were  90*55 
and  97*10  respectively.  The  tuition  fee  paid  at  a  common  elemen- 
tary school  in  the  rural  districts  must  not  exceed  ^s.  yearly,  and  in  the 
urban  districts.  los.:  but  in  practice  it  is  much  smaller,  for  these 
elementary  schools  form  part  of  the  communal  sj^stem.  and  such 
portion  01  their  expenses  as  is  not  covered  by  tuition  fees,  income 
from  school  property  and  miscellaneous  sources,  must  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  local  taxation.  In  1909  there  were  18,160 
common  elementary  schools,  and  also  9105  schools  classed  as 
elementary  but  having  sections  where,  subsequently  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  regular  curriculum,  a  special  supplementary  course  of 
study  might  be  pursued  in  a;i:riculture,  commerce  or  industry 
I.aeedle-work  in  the  case  of  girls).  The  time  devoted  to  these 
special  courses  is  two,  three  or  four  years,  according  to  the  degree 


to  xlm  schools  already  enumerated,  which  may  be 
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of  peofidenc-y  oMlifa|4ated,  and  the  maidmum  fees  are  ijd.  per 

rn.  nrh  ia  urban  iHstiicts  and  one-half  of  that  amount  in  rural  dis* 
lr5'"tB.. 

'iiwfx-  nrv  alih^f  39^  kindergartens,  with  an  attendance  of  a6,ooo 
ir.larur,.  ^vhck^  pnrcrtts  pav  3d.  per  month  on  the  average  for  each 
c  tu  I L  L  lu  if rn^  r^  I  I  ht  kmdergarteos  are  connected  with  elementary 
&j.lii:Mil5  or  wkh  nornial  schools. 

H  a  child,  afic^T  graduation  at  a  common  elementary  school, 
desires  to  evti^nd  its  education,  it  passes  into  a  common  middle 
&cbao1,  vhvtT  (raining  is  given  for  practical  pursuits  or  for  admission 
to  higher  educatjonil  institutions.  The  ordinary  curriculum  at  a 
caminQa  middle  school  includes  moral  philosophy,  English  language. 
1-  i5ior^\  ge<?gT3phy,  inathenutics,  natural  history,  natural  philosophy, 
rh<?Eii,i^try*  dfjwjng  and  the  Japanese  language.  Five  years  are 
rvqiilr^  ut  cr^du^ie,  and  from  the  fourth  year  the  student  may  take 
up  a.  spccui  technical  course  as  well  as  the  main  course;  or,  in 
<i;i:c<anJanc<:  with  \<x:a\  requirements,  technical  subjccu  may  be 
taught  Crtnjoimily  wiih  the  regular  curriculum  throughout  the  whole 
ttme,  Thp  tnw  provides  that  there  must  be  at  least  one  common 
mkMlcKhnril  En  each  prefecture.  The  actual  number  in  1909  was  216. 

Great  inducemefits  attract  attendance^  at  a  common  middle 
school.  Not  onliy  does  the  graduation  certificate  carry  considerable 
weight  as  a  ^^rieral  qualification,  but  it  also  entitles  a  young  man 
to  votu nicer  tnt  one  year's  service  with  the  colours,  thus  escaping 
one  of  the  iftfj*  y^nt  he  would  have  to  serve  as  an  ordinary  conscript. 

The  grdderi^iLe  of  a  Common  middle  school  can  claim  admittance, 
viihuut  cvitTiination,  to  a  high  school,  where  be  spends  three  years 
pfe|!iAring  to  p^%i  kq  a  university,  or  four  years  studying  a  special 
:-ubj^t,  .11  kw^  engineering  or  medicine.  By  follo^ii-ing  the  course 
in  a  high  tchool .  a  youth  obtains  exemption  from  conscription  until 
th(^  B^^e  of  2a,  when  one  year  as  a  volunteer  will  free  him  from  all 
^'r\-ke  WLih  the  colours.  A  high-school  certificate  of  graduation 
cntstlet  iH  \v^Ukt  lo  enter  a  university  without  examination,  and 
quJiJiFiet  hm  for  all  public  posts. 

Fflr  fifls  alii/j  Iiifih  schools  are  provided,  the  ol^ect  being  to  give 
A  Ectirml  rduc^itjan  of  higher  standard.  Candidatn  for  aidmissioa 
mu'^t  U:  circr  i3  ^^.-nrs  of  age,  and  must  have  completed  the  second- 
5  tar  course  of  s  biyller  elementary  school.  The  regular  course  of 
&f  udy  nrqiiirr i  4  yvu  rs,  and  supplementary  courses  as  well  as  special 
■Tft  coiinra  suay  be  iiken. 

In  additbn 
sMd  to  constitute 

^pec^uJ  schools^  ^indrally  private,'and  technical  schools  (including  a 
friv  priviiie),  wrifre  instruction  is  given  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
/.yrifulTurPt  comrnrfce,  mechanics,  applied  chemistry,  navigation, 
(Kttrir^il  fnjtirtcirnn^,  art  (pktoriaJ  and  applied),  veterinary  science, 
K  rkuJturc  ^tid  various  Other  branches  of  mdustry.  There  are  also 
■uppft-ntim'  schitob.  classed  under  the  heading  of  elementary, 
where  a  c^tif^  tit  not  less  than  six  months,  and  not  more  than  four 
years,  may  t«  titkefi  in  dyeing  and  weaving,  embroidery,  the  making 
oi  artificial  Rowcfsn  tobacco  manufacture,  sericulture,  reeling  silk, 
pi>tter>'t  Itcf^uert  woodwork,  metal-work  or  brewing.  There  are 
^1>gi  Khools— n^ady  all  supported  by  private  enterprise — for  the 
■  bland  anfJ  tht  djjmS- 

NonnjH  schEMlidn:  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers, 
■A  cliiM  of  pcrsDii»  nit  plcnriful  in  Japan,  doubtless  because  of  an 
c\;i:LptJonafly  loiv  scale  of  emoluments,  the  yearly  pay  not  exceeding 
JL(k>  and  dtcn  UUinj;  as  low  as  £15.^ 

There  ore  t^vo  Imperial  universities,  one  in  Tdkyft  and  one  in 
Kieto.  tn  it>rK>  the  former  had  about  220  professors  and  instructors 
arid  7|^  studviits.  Its  colleges  number  six:  law,  medicine, 
uneim^ring,  literature,  science  and  agricuhure.  It  has  a  university 
lull  where  poftt-uraduate  courses  are  studied,  and  it  publishes  a 
■c|iiarterly  jgunial  giving  accounts  of  scientific  researches,  which 
if»dicaie  not  only  Izuge  erudition,  but  also  original  talent.  The 
univeriity  of  Kii>to  is  a  comparatively  new  institution  and  has  not 
j,:itfeg  aoy  nigai  of  great  vitality.  In  1909  its  colleges  numbered 
l>.>uf :  Uw,  medicine,  literature  and  science;  its  faculty  consisted  of 
atxitjt  60  pTofeswrs  with  70  assistants,  and  its  students  aggregated 

EiscepI  in  I  he  iA-^4  specially  indicated,  all  the  figures  given  above 
.irc  iiKJL-iiendcnt  of  private  educational  institutions.  The  system 
Tjur^wtd  hy  the  state  does  not  tend  to  encourage  private  education. 
\m  unlea  a  private  school  brings  its  curriculum  into  exact  accord 
■wixh  that  pfr«ribed  for  public  institutions  of  corresponding  grade. 
n%  student)  ati-  dimmed  the  valuable  privilege  of  partial  exemption 
from  consmptioin^  jb  well  as  other  advantages  attaching  to  state 
fccjjgnitjon,  Thui  the  quality  of  the  instruction  being  nominally 
[he  Mcne^  the  rate  c<l  fees  must  also  be  similar,  and  no  margin  offers 
to  tempt  private  enterprise. 

Public  education  in  Japan  is  strictly  secular:  no  religious  teaching 
of  any  kind  ii  pL-rmiited  in  the  schools.  There  are  about  100  libraries. 
Ffj^jgrL'si  h  m^irkrd  in  this  branch,  the  rate  of  growth  having  been 
I  mm  45  to  too  in  the  five-year  period  ended  1905.  The  largest 
tiPjrtiTy  h  the  Imperial,  in  T6kyo.  It  had  about  half  a  million 
voluinn  in  19Ck>^  and  the  daily  average  of  visitors  was  about  430. 

A[,.;irt  fr^im  the  universities,  the  public  educational  institutions 
i  ic  :i  \-:  annual  expenditure  of  3}  millions  sterling,  out 

- ^..  .w 1  Lu'.e  more  than  half  a  million  is  met  by  students* 

fees:  2}  millions  are  paid  by  the  communes,  and  the  remainder  is 
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defraytd  from  vmrious  toitfcesp  the  oeatfsl  coveraaieat  coatributf  nc 
only  some  £38^000.  It  is  caumated  that  public  tcbool  property^ 
in  land,  buildings,  books,  (urniture,  &c,  aggregates  11  mtlUoas 
■leriing. 

Vri.— Reucion 

-  The  primitive  religion  of  Japan  is  known  hy  the  name 
of  Shinto,  which  signifies  "  the  divine  way,"  but  the  Japanese 
maintain  that  this  term  is  of  comparatively 
modem  application.  The  term  Shint&  being 
obviously  of  Chinese  origin,  cannot  have  been  used  in  Japan 
before  ^e  became  acquainted  with  'the  Chinese  language. 
Now  Buddhism  did  not  reach  Japan  until  the  6th  century,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  had  preceded  it  by  only  a 
hundred  years.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
primitive  religion  of  Japan  had  no  name,  and  that  it  did  not 
begin  to  be  called  Shintd  until  Buddhism  had  entered  the  field. 
The  two  creeds  remained  distinct,  though  not  implacably  antago- 
nistic, until  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  when  they  were 
welded  together  into  a  system  of  doctrine  to  which  the  name 
Rydbu^hitM  (dual  Shintd)  was  given.  In  this  new  creed  the 
Shintd  deities  were  regarded  as  avatars  of  Buddhist  divinities, 
and  thus  it  may  be  said  that  Shintd  was  absorbed  into  Buddhism. 
Probably  that  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  indigenous  creed 
in  any  circumstances,  for  a  religion  without  a  theory  as  to  a  future 
state  and  without  any  code  of  moral  duties  could  scarcely  hope  to 
survive  contact  with  a  faith  so  well  equipped  as  Buddhism  in 
these  respects.  But  Shintd,  though  absorbed,  was  not  obliterated. 
Its  beliefs  survived;  its  shrines  survived j  its  festivals  survived, 
and  something  of  its  rites  survived  also. 

Shintd,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  entwined  about  the  roots 
of  Japan's  national  existence.  Its  scripture — as  the  Kojiki 
must  be  considered — resembles  the  Bible  in  that  both  begin  with 
the  cosmogony.  But  it  represents  the  gods  as  peopling  the  newly 
created  earth  with  their  own  offspring  instead  of  with  human 
beings  expressly  made  for  the  purpose.  The  actual  work  of 
creation  was  done  by  a  male  deity,  Izanagi,  and  a  female  deity, 
UanamL  From  the  right  eye  of  the  former  was  born  Amalerasu, 
who  became  goddess  of  the  sun;  from  his  left  eye.  the  god  of  the 
moon;  and  from  his  nose,  a  species  of  Lucifer.  The  grandson  of 
the  sun  goddess  was  the  first  sovereign  of  Japan,  and  his  descen- 
dants have  ruled  the  land  in  unbroken  succession  ever  since, 
the  121st  being  on  the  throne  in  iqoq.  Thus  it  is  to  Amalerasu 
(the  heaven-illuminating  goddess)  that  the  Ja[>anese  pay 
reverence  above  all  other  deities,  and  it  is  to  her  shrine  at  Isc 
that  pilgrims  chiefly  flock. 

The  story  of  creation,  as  related  in  the  Kojiki^  is  obviously 
based  on  a  belief  that  force  is  indestructible,  and  that  every 
exercise  of  it  is  productive  of  some  permanent  result.  Thus  by 
the  motions  of  the  creative  spirit  there  spring  into  existence  all 
the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  universe,  and  these,  being 
of  divine  origin,  are  worshipped  and  propitiated.  Their  number 
becomes  immense  when  we  add  the  deified  ghosts  of  ancestors 
who  were  descended  from  the  gods  and  whose  names  are  asso- 
ciated with  great  deeds.  These  ancestors  are  often  regarded  as 
the  tutelary  deities  of  districts,  where  they  receive  special  homage 
and  where  shrines  are  erected  to  them.  The  method  of  worship 
consists  in  nuking  offerings  and  in  the  redtal  of  rituals  {nortto). 
Twenty-seven  of  these  rituals  were  reduced  to  writing  and  cm- 
bodied  in  a  work  called  Engishiki  (927).  Couched  in  antique 
language,  these  liturgies  are  designed  for  the  dedication  of 
shrines,  jfor  propitiating  evil,  for  entreating  blessings  on  the 
harvest,  for  purification,  for  obuining  household  security,  for 
bespeaking  protection  during  a  journey,  and  so  forth.  Nowhere 
is  any  reference  found  to  a  future  state  of  reward  or  punishment, 
to  deh'verance  from  evil,  to  assistance  in  the  path  of  virtue. 
One  ceremonial  only  is  designed  to  avert  the  consequences  of 
sin  or  crime;  namely,  the  rite  of  purification,  which,  by  washing 
with  water  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  valuables,  removes  the  poUu* 
tion  resulting  from  all  wrong-doing.  Originally  performed  on 
behalf  of  individuals,  this  d-barai  ultimately  came  to  be  a  semi- 
annual ceremony  for  sweeping  away  the  sins  of  all  the  people. 
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ShintA  is  thus  a  mixture  of  aocestor-wonhip  and  of  nature- 
worship  without  any  explicit  code  of  morals.  It  regards  human 
beings  as  virtuous  by  nature;  assumes  that  each  man's  conscience 
is  his  best  guide;  and  while  believing  in  a  continued  existence 
beyond  the  grave,  entertains  no  theory  as  to  its  pleasures  or 
pains.  Those  that  pass  away  become  disembodied  spirits, 
inhabiting  the  world  of  darkness  (yomi-n0^)  and  possessing 
power  to  bring  sorrow  or  joy  into  the  lives  of  their  survivors,  on 
which  account  they  are  worshipped  and  propitiated.  Pnrity 
and  simplicity  being  essential  characteristics  of  the  cult,  its 
shrines  are  built  of  white  wood,  absolutely  without  decorative 
features  of  any  kind,  and  fashioned  as  were  the  original  huts  of 
the  first  Japanese  settlers.  There  are  no  graven  images— a  fact 
auributed  by  some  critics  to  ignorance  of  the  glyptic  art  on  the 
part  of  the  original  worshippersr— but  there  is  an  emblem  of  the 
deity,  which  generally  takes  the  form  of  a  sword,  a  mirror  or  a 
so-called  jewel,  these  being  the  insignia  handed  by  the  sun  god- 
dess to  her  grandson,  the  first  ruler  of  Japan.  This  emblem  is 
not  exposed  to  public  view:  it  is  enveloped  in  silk  and  brocade 
and  enclosed  in  a  box  at  the  back  of  the  shrine.  The  mirror 
sometimes  prominent  is  a  Buddhist  innovation  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  true  emblem  of  the  creed. 

From  the  9th  century,  when  Buddhism  absorbed  Shintd,  the 
two  grew  together  so  intimately  that  their  differentiation  seemed 
hopeless.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century  a  strong  revival 
of  the  indigenous  faith  was  effected  by  the  efforts  of  a  group  of 
illustrious  scholars  and  politicians,  at  whose  head  stood  Mabucht, 
JMoioori  and  Hirata.  These  men  applied  themselves  with  great 
diligence  and  acumen  to  reproduce  the  pure  Shintd  of  the  Kojiki 
and  to  restore  it  to  its  old  place  in  the  nation's  reverence,  their 
pohtical  purpose  being  to  educate  a  ^>irit  of  revolt  against  the 
feudal  system  which  depnved  the  emperor  of  administrative 
power.  The  principles  thus  revived  became  the  basis  of  the 
restoration  of  1867,  Shintd  rites  and  Shintd  rituals  were  re- 
adopted,  and  Buddhism  fell  for  a  season  into  comparative 
disfavour,  Shintd  being  regarded  as  the  national  reh'gion.  But 
Buddhism  had  twined  its  roots  (00  deeply  around  the  heart  of 
the  people  to  be  thus  easily  toni  up.  It  gradually  recovered 
its  old  place,  though  not  its  old  magnificence,  for  its  disestablish- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  Meiji  government  robbed  it  of  a  large 
part  of  Its  revenues. 

Buddhism  entered  China  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
but  not  until  the  4th  century  did  it  obtain  any  strong  footing. 
Thence,  two  centuries  later  (522),  it  reached  Japan  ^^^^i^^ 
through  Korea.  The  reception  extended  to  it  was 
not  encouraging  at  first.  Its  images  and  its  brilliant  appur- 
tenances might  well  deter  a  nation  which  hod  never  seen  on  idol 
nor  ever  worshipped  in  a  decorated  temple.  But  the  ethical 
teachings  and  the  positive  doctrines  of  the  foreign  faith  presented 
an  attractive  contrast  to  the  colourless  Shintd.  After  a  struggle, 
not  without  bk)odshed.  Buddhism  won  its  way.  It  owed  much 
to  the  active  patronage  of  Shdtoku  taishi,  prince-regent  during 
the  reignof  the  empress  Suiko  (593-621).  At  his  command  many 
new  temples  were  built ;  the  country  was  divided  into  dioceses 
under  Buddhist  prelates;  priesu  were  encouraged  to  teach  the 
arts  of  road-making  and  bridge-building,  and  students  were 
sent  to  China  to  investigate  the  mysteries  of  the  faith  at  iu 
supposed  founuin-head.  Between  the  middle  of  the  7th  century 
and  that  of  the  8ih,  six  secu  were  introduced  from  China,  all 
imperfect  and  all  based  on  the  teachings  of  the  Hinayana  system. 
Up  to  this  time  the  propagandists  of  the  creed  had  been  chiefly 
Chinese  and  Korean  teachers.  But  from  the  8th  century  on- 
wards, when  Kidto  became  the  permanent  capital  of  the  empire, 
Japanese  priests  of  lofty  intelligence  and  profound  piety  began 
to  repair  to  China  and  bring  thence  modified  forms  of  the 
doctrines  current  there.  It  was  thus  that  Dengyd  daishi  (c.  800) 
became  the  founder  of  the  Tendai  (heavenly  tranquillity)  sect 
and  Kdbd  daishi  (774-834)  the  apostle  of  the  Shingon  (true 
word).  Other  secU  followed,  until  the  country  possessed  six 
principal  sects  in  all  with  thirty-seven  sub-sects.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Buddhism  offers  an  almost  limitless  field  for 
eclecticism.    There  is  not  in  the  world  any  liuraiy  production 
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of  such  magnitude  ts  the  Chinese  scr^^tm-es  of  the  Mahaytna. 
"  The  canon  b  seven  hundred  timea  the  amount  of  the  New 
Testament.  Hsiaan  Tsang's  translation  of  the  Prajna  paramita 
b  t«ettty-five  times  as  large  as  the  whole  Christian  Bible." 

It  is  natural  that  out  of  such  a  nuss  of  doctrine  different 
lystems  should  be  elaborated.  The  Buddhism  that  came  to 
Japan  prior  to  the  days  of  DengyO  daishi  was  that  of  the  Vai* 
pulya  Khool,  which  seems  to  have  been  accepted  in  its  entirety. 
But  the  Tendfti  doctrines,  introduced  by  Dengyd,  likaku  and 
other  fcUow-thiakers,  though  founded  mainly  on  the  Saddkarma 
'pimdariha,  were  subjected  to  the  pirocess  of  eclecticism  which 
all  foreign  institutions  undergo  at  Japanese  hands.  DengyA 
stndled  it  in  the  monastery  of  Tientai  which  "  had  been  founded 
toirards  the  dose  of  the  6th  century  of  our  era  on  a  lofty  range 
U  mountains  in  the  province  of  Chehkiang  by  the  celebrated 
preacher  Chikai  **  (Lloyd»  "  Developments  of  Japanese  Budd* 
hism,"  Transactions  of  the  Asialk  Society  of  Japan,  vol<  xxii.)» 
and  carrying  it  to  Japan  he  fitted  iu  disciplinary  and  meditative 
methods  to  the  foundations  of  the  sects  already  existing  there. 

This  eclecticism  was  even  mort  marked  in  the  case  of  the 
Shingon  (true  word)  doctrines,  taught  by  Dengyd's  illustrious 
contemporary,  K0b6  daishi,  who  was  regarded  as  the  incarnation 
of  Vairodma.  He  kd  his  countrymen,  by  a.  path  almost  wholly 
his  own«  from  the  comparatively  iow  pbt£orm  of  Htnayana 
Buddhism,  whose  sole  aim  is  individual  Mlvation,  to  the  Maha- 
yana  doctrine,  which  teaches  its  devotee  to  strive  after  perfect 
enhgbtenment,  not  for  hb  own  sake  alone,  but  abo  that  he  may 
help  hb  feUows  and  intercede  for  thorn.  Then  foUowed  the 
jAdo  (Pure  Land)  sect,  introduced  in  1153  by  a  priest,  Senku, 
who  b  remembered  by  later  generations  as  Hunen  shOnin. 
He  taught  salvation  by  faith  ritualisticaUy  expressed.  The 
virtue  that  saves  comes*  not  from  imiution  of  and  conformity  to 
the  person  and  character  of  the  saviour  Amida,  but  from  blind 
trust  in  hb  efforts  and  ceaseless  repetition  of  pious  formulae.  It 
b  really  a  religioa  of  despair  rather  than  of  hope,  and  in  that 
respect  it  reflects  the  profound  sympathy  awakened  in  the  bosom 
of  its  teacher  by  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  troublous 
times  in  which  he  lived. ' 

A  favourite  pupil  of  Hdnen  sh5nin  was  Shinran  (1x75-1262).' 
He  founded  the  J&do  ShinshO  (true  sect  of  j6do),  commonly 
called  simpfy  Shinsha  and  sometimes  Monto,  which  subse- 
quently became  the  most  influential  of  Japanese  sects,  with  its 
splendid  monasteries,  the  two  Hongwana-ji  in  Kioto.  The 
differences  between  the  doctrines  of  thb  sect  and  those  of  its 
predecessors  were  that  the  former  "  divested  itself  of  all  meta- 
physics ";  knew  noUiing  of  a  pliilosophy  of  religion,  dbpensed 
with  a  multiplicity  of  acts  of  devotion  and  the  keeping  of  many 
oonunandroents;  did  not  impose  any  vows  of  celibacy  or  any 
renunciation  of  the  world,  and  simply  made  faith  in  Amida  the 
all  in  alL  In  modern  days  the  ShinshQ  sect  has  been  the  most 
progressive  of  all  Buddhist,  sects  and  has  freely  sent  forth  its 
prombing  priests  to  study  in  Europe  and  America.  Its  devotees 
make  no  use  of  charms  or  spelb,  which  are  common  among  the 
followers  of  other  sects.  • 

Anterior  by  a  few  years  to  that  introduction  of  the  Shinsha 
was  the  Zen  sect,  which  has  three  main  divbions,  the  Rinzai 
(1 16S),  the  Sdt6  ( 1 223)  and  the  Obaku  (1650).  Thb  b  essentially 
a  contemplative  sect.  Truth  is  reached  by  pure  contemplation, 
and  knowledge  can  be  transmitted  from  heart  to  heart  without 
the  use  of  words.  In  that  simple  form  the  doctrine^  was  accepted 
by  the  Rinzai  believers.  But  the  founders  of  the  S6td  branch — 
Shdyo  tabhi  and  Butsuji  zenshtr-added  scholarship  and  re> 
search  to  contemplation,  and  taught  that  the  "  highest  wisdom 
and  the  most  perfect  enlightenment  are  attained  when  all  the 
eiements  of  phenomenal  existence  are  recognized  as  empty,  vain 
and  unreal."  This  creed  played  ah  important  part  in  the 
cicvelopraent  of  BushidO,  and  its  priests  have  always  been  dis- 
.tioguished  for  erudition  and  indifference  to  worldly  possessions. 
Last  but  not  least  important  among  Japanese  sects  of  Buddhbm 
is  the  Nichiren  or  Hokke,  called  after  its  founder,  Nichiren 
<X222~X282).  It  was  based  on  the  Saddkarma  pundarika,  and 
it  taught  that  there  was  only  one- true  Buddha—the  mo6n  in  Che 
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heaven»--the  ether  Bnddhas  bong  like  the  moon  reflected  in 
the  waters,  transient,  shadowy  reflections  of  the  Buddha  of 
truth.  It  b  thb  being  who  b  the  source  of  all  phenomenal 
existence,  and  in  whom  all  phenomenal  ezbtence  has  its  being. 
The  imperfect  Buddhbm  teaches  a  chain  of  cause  and  effect; 
true  Buddhism  teaches  that  the  first  link  in  thb  chain  of  cause 
and  effect  is  the  Buddha  of  original  enlightenment.  When  thb 
point  has  been  reached  true  wisdom  has  at  length  been  attained. 
Thus  the  monotheistic  faith  of  Christianity  was  virtually  reached 
in  one  God  in  whom  all  creatures  **  live^  move  and  have  their 
being."  It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  these  varied  doctrines 
caused  dissension  and  strife  among  the  sects  professing  them. 
Sectarian  controversies  and  squabbles  were  nearly  as  prominent 
among  Japanese  Buddhbts  as  they  were  among  European 
Chrbtians,  but  to  the  credit  of  Buddhism  it  has  to  be  recorded 
that  the  suke  and  the  rack  never  found  a  place  among  its  instru* 
ments  of  self-assertioa.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  wars 
that  devastated  Japan  from  the  X2th  to  the  end  of  the  x6th 
century,  many  of  the  monasteries  became  military  camps,  and 
the  monks,  wearing  armour  and  wielding  glaives,  fought  in 
secular  as  well  as  religious  causes. 

The  story  of  the  first  Christbn  missionaries  to  Japan  Is  told  else- 
where (see  I  Vm.  Foreign  IsTEtcouasE).  Their  work  suffered  an 
interruption  for  more  than  200  years  until,  in  iSS^*  fikHw/bairv 
almost,  simultaneously  with  the  conclusion  of  the ifngglna 
treaties,  a  small  band  of  Catholic  fathers  entered  Japan  ,.^._ 
from  the  RiQkiQ  islands,  where  they  had  carried  on*^^^ 
their  ministrations  since  1846.  They  found  that,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nagasaki,  there  were  some  small  communities  where 
Christian  worship  was  still  carried  on.  It  would  seem  that  these 
communities  had  not  been  iiubjccted  to  any  severe  official  scrutiny. 
But  the  arrival  of  the  lathers  revived  the  old  question,  and  the 
native  Christbns,  or  such  of  them  as  refused  to  apostatire,  were 
removed  from  their  homes  and  sent  into  banishment.  This  was  the 
last  example  of  rel^pous  intoleraoce  in  Japan.  At  the  insunce  of 
the  foreign  representatives  in  T6ky5  the  exiles  were  set  at  liberty 
in  1873,  and  from  that  time  complete  freedom  of  conscience  exbted 
in  fact,  though  it  was  not  declared  by  law  until  the  promulgation  of 
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'est  nuns,  jBq 
male  caEci'hist*  and  365  fCTn,i]r  calechistTt  »fii5  iiuir?4:?,  Thrrrpemi' 
paric:-'^  fi:«r  native  prioiti  existed,  lofici  h&  with  ^B  schools  and  orphan* 
ag*'^  ari^l  two  trpcra'  homes.  The  whole  wa«  prc^dcd  over  by  an 
archbislicip  ajid  ihxtt  bi&hop&. 

The  Ang!ic2fi  Church  was  citabtlshcd  in  Jjpin  In  iB^g  by  two 
Amcriran  cldTfymPn  who  fcnled  in  Napasnki,  and  now,  in  coi\- 
iunctkin  with  th*  EpiiCOpcil  Churches  of  America  and  Canada ,  it 
ha*  mtmona  collet tivfly  dv^is^naied  Nih&n  Sd^Kokai.  Therf  ire 
6  bi>hop«— 2  Amurican  and  4  £neU$b— -with  about  60  foreign  and 
J.O  T^ipancse  priests  and  deacon^,  tiesidcs  itmny  foreign  lay  wofkem 
o(  Mth  »Ke»  uml  j  a  pa  new  c^techitts  and  school  teachers'^  The 
converEs  nuitibcr  n.ooo.  The  Prtnestant  mi^ion«  include  Pnwiiy- 
terian  (Niihon  Kiriauto  Kvolcai),  Cc»ngTii.^llona1  (KumJ-ai),  Mftho^i 
dial,  Baptist  and  the  Salvjtioii  Army  (Kyufei-gun).  The  pioneer 
Protestant  fnisiion  wa&  frjiindiid  in  1S59  by  rcpixsentativc*  of  the 
Americtm  Presbyterian;  and  Dutch  Kdormc?d  Chtiirhe^.  To  this 
mis^on  bc!oi:ifs  the  credit  ol  having^  publlsihedi,  in  18M0,  the  lirst 
campk-ie  Japanese  v-crston  of  the  New  Testa fncntt  Tollawed  by  the 
Old  Teiiameni  In  i&S;^,  The  PinesbyicrUns.  rurpresentinu  7  rchgiotif 
societii»,  have  over  a  tiundred  miftsiunancs;  is^iao  cotivcris*  a 
nymbcr  of  boartJfne  scWsIs  lot  twyi  and  girli  and  day  *chooJa. 
The  CDnEreiraiJonat  churches  are  ajieociiiEcd  eittlusivrly  niih  the 
mlsjsion  of  I  he  Ainerican  board  of  comtriiiisionert  for  fnrtiETt  retissiuns. 
They  bjiw  about  J 1  jqo  converts,  and  the  brj^t  Chrism ti  educa* 
tiun.il  IfisiitutiCia  jn  Japan,  natncly,  the  Dfishi^ha  in  Ki^io.  The 
Mct^l>dUt■^  ttffr^'<-ni  6  Amfri^^an  «ocietifii  and  i  Canadian  They 
h2':-    1  Vi  r^"    '    -   -'   ^  :tT\<i  10.000  ^:■■-^■''■    :  ••=-"*: -r    r^-   '-,  d^iy 

uuuw^.^ -iu  uiij.L  important  Chrisu^n  ^u-iti;u  :;i  I  Ok;  ■'•.  jvimi-ly, 

the  Awoyama  Caku-in.  The  Baptists  represent  4  American 
societies:  nave  60  missionaries,  a  theological  seminary,  an  academy 
for  boys,  boarding  schools  for  girls,  day  schools  and  3500  converts. 
The  Salvation  Army,  which  old  not  enter  Japan  until  1895,  has 
organized  15  corps,  and  publishes  ten  thousand  copies  of  a  fort- 
nightly magaxine,  the  War  Cry  (Tolti  no  Koe).  Finally,  the  Society 
ofTriends,  the  American  and  London  Religious  Tract  Societies  and 
the  Yodng  Men's  Christian  Association  have  a  number  of  missions. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  missionaries  in  Japan,  in  the 
space  of  half  a  century  (i^sS  to  1908),  had  won  110,000  converts, 
in  round  numbers.  To  these  must  be  added  the  Orthodox  Russian 
Church,  which  has  a  fine  cathedral  in  T6ky6,  a  staff  of  about  ao 
Japanese  priests  and  deacons  atid  27,000  converts,  the  whole 
presided  over  by  a  bishop.    T^HfLlhe^fot^mam^^rpL converts 
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becomes  I37j000.  In  spite  of  the  numerous  secu  represented  in 
Japan  there  has  been  virtually  no  sectarian  strife,  and  it  may  be 
said  of  the  Japanese  converts  that  they  concern  themselves  scarcely 
at  all  about  the  subtleties  of  dogma  which  divide  European  Chris* 
tianhy.  Their  tendency  is  to  consider  only  the  practical  aspects  of 
the  faith  as  a  moral  ana  ethical  guide.  They  are  disposed,  also,  to 
adapt  the  creed  to  their  own  requirements  just  as  they  adapted 
Buodhism,  and  this  is  a  disposition  which  promises  to  grow. 

VIII.— Foreign  Intercoursx 

Foreign  Intercourse  in  Early  and  Medieval  Tijpief.— There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  commerce  was  carried  on  by  Japan  with 
China  and  Korea  earlier  that  the  8tb  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  It  would  appear  that  from  the  very  outset  OTer-sea 
trade  was  regarded  fts  a  government  monopoly.  Foreigners 
were  allowed  to  travel  freely  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
provided  that  they  submitted  their  baggage  for  official  in- 
spection and  made  no  purchases  of  weapons  of  war,  but  all 
imported  goods  were  bought  in  the  first  place  by  official  ap- 
praisers who  subsequently  sold  them  to  the  people  at  arbitrarily 
fixed  prices.  Greater  importance  attached  to  the  trade  with 
China  under  the  Ashikaga  shdgmis  (x4th,  x  sthand  i6th centuries), 
who  were  in  constant  need  of  funds  to  defray  the  cost  of  inter- 
minable military  operations  caused  by  civil  disturbances.  In 
this  distress  they  turned  to  the  neighbouring  empire  as  a  source 
from  which  money  might  be  obtained.  This  idea  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  to  the  sh6gun  Takauji  by  a  Buddhist  priest, 
when  he  undertook  the  construction  of  the  temple  Tenry1l-ji. 
Two  ships  laden  with  goods  were  fitted  out,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  enterprise  should  be  repeated  annually.  Within  a  few 
years  after  this  development  of  commercial  relations  between 
the  two  empires,  an  interruption  occurred  owing  partly  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Yuen  Mongols  by  the  Chinese  Ming,  and  partly 
to  the  activity  of  Japanese  pirates  and  adventurers  who  raided 
the  coasts  of  China.  The  shOgud  Yoshimltsu  (1368-1394), 
however,  succeeded  in  restoring  commercial  intercourse,  though 
in  order  to  effect  his  object  he  consented  that  goods  sent  from 
Japan  should  bear  the  character  of  tribute  and  thtt  he  himself 
should  receive  investiture  at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  emperor's 
ambassador.  The  Nanking  government  granted  a  certain 
number  of  commercial  passports,  and  these  were  given  by  the 
shOgun  to  Ouchi,  feudal  chief  of  Cho-shu,  which  had  long  been 
the  principal  port  for  trade  with  the  neighbouring  empire. 
Tribute  goods  formed  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  vessel's  cargo: 
the  bulk  consisted  of  articles  which  were  delivered  into  the  govern- 
ment's stores  in  China,  payment  being  received  in  copper  cash. 
It  was  from  this  transaction  that  the  sh5gun  derived  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  profits,  for  the  articles  did  not  cost  him  anjrthing 
originally,  being  either  presents  from  the  great  temples  and  pr^ 
vincial  governors  or  compulsory  contributions  from  the  house  of 
Ouchi.  As  for  the  gifts  by  the  Chinese  government  and  the  goods 
shipped  in  China,  they  were  arbitrarily  distributed  among  the 
noble  families  in  Japan  at  prices  filed  by  the  shOgun's  assessor. 
Thus,  so  far  as  the  shOgun  was  concerned,  these  enterprises 
could  not  fail  to  be  lucrative.  They  also  brought  large  profits 
to  the  Ouchi  family,  for,  in  the  absence  of  competition,  the  pro- 
ducts and  manufactures  of  each  country  found  ready  sale  in 
the  markets  of  the  other.  The  articles  found  most  suitable  in 
China  were  swords,  fans,  screens,  lacqucf  wares,  copper  and 
agate,  and  the  goods  brought  back  to  Japan  were  brocade  and 
other  silk  fabrics,  ceramic  productions,  jade  and  fragrant  woods. 
The  Chinese  seem  to  have  had  a  just  appreciation  of  the  wonder- 
fid  swords  of  Japan.  At  first  they  were  willing  to  pay  the 
equivalent  of  12  guineas  for  a  pair  of  blades,  but  by  degrees,  as 
the  Japanese  began  to  increasfe  the  supply,  the  price  fell,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  all  the  diplomacy  of  the  Japan- 
ese envo>'s  was  needed  to  obtain  good  figures  for  the  large  and 
constantly  growing  quantity  of  goods  that  they  took  over  by 
way  of  supplement  to  the  tribute.  Buddhist  priests  generally 
enjoyed  the  distraction  of  being  selected  as  envoys,  ior  experi- 
ence showt^  that  their  subtle  reasoning  invariably  overcame 
the  economical  scruples  of  the  Chinese  authorities  and  secured 
a  fine  profit  for  their  master,  the  shSgun.    In  the  middle  of  the 
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x6th  century  these  tribute-bearing  missions  came  to  an  end 
with  the  ruin  of  the  Ouchi  family  and  the  ov«thro«r  of  the 
Ashikaga  shOguns,  and  they  were  never  renewed. 

Japan's  medieval  commerce  with  Korea  was  less  ceremoniouf 
than  that  with  .China.  No  passports  had  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Korean  government.  A  trader  was  tuffictently  ^^ 
equipped  when  he  carried  a  permit  from  the  So  JSuiat 
family,  whidi  held  the  island  of  Tsushima  in  fief. 
Fifty  vessels  were  allowed  to  pass  yearly  from  ports  in 
Japan  to  the  three  Japanese  settlements  in  Korea.  14ttie  it 
recorded  about  the  nature  of  this  trade,  but  it  was  rudely  inters 
rupted  by  the  Japanese  settlers,  who,  offended  at  some  arbitrary 
procedure  on  the  part  of  the  local  Korean  authorities, 
took  up  arms  (aj>.  15x0)  and  at  first  signally  routed  the 
Koreans.  An  army  £rom  Seoul  turned  the  tables,  aitd  the 
Japanese  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  three  settlements. 
Subsequently  the  shOgun's  goverrmfient — which  had  not  been 
concerned  in  the  struggle— approached  Korea  with  amicable 
proposals,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  ringleaders  of  the  nddets 
should  be  decapitated  and  their  heads  sent  to  Seoul,  Japan's 
compliance  with  this  condition  affording,  perhaps,  a  measure  of 
the  value  she  attached  to  ndgfabouriy  friendship.  Thenceforth 
the  number  of  vessels  was  limited  to  25  annually  and  the  settle* 
ments  were  abdished.  Some  years  later,  the  Japanese  again 
resorted  to  violent  acts  of  self-assertion,  and  on  this  occasion, 
although  the  offenders  were  arrested  by  order  of  the  shOgun 
Yoshiharu,  and  handed  over  to  Korea  for  punishment,  the 
Seoul  court  persisted  in  declining  to  restore  the  system  of 
settlements  or  to  allow  the  trade  to  be  resumed  on  its  former 
basis.  Fifty  years  afterwards  the  taikG's  armies  invaded  Korea,' 
overrunning  it  for  seven  years,  and  leaving,  when  they  retired 
in  1598,  a  cotutry  so  impoverished  that  it  no  longer  offered 
any  attraction  to  commerdal  enterprise  from  beyond  the  sea. 

The  Portuguese  discovered  Japan  by  acddent  in  1549  or  1543 
— the  exact  date  is  uncertain.  On  a  voyage  to  Macao  from  Siaxn, 
a  junk  carrying  three  Portuguese  was  blown  from  y^it^ 
her  course  and  fetched  Tanegashima,  a  small  Oremmui 
island  lying  south  of  the  province  of  Satsuma.  "arr^as  • 
The  Japanese,  always  hospitable  and  inquisitive,  welcomed  the 
newcomers  and  showed  special  curiosity  about  the  arquebuses 
carried  by  the  Portuguese,  fire-arms  being  then  a  novelty  in 
Japan  and  all  weapons  of  war  being  in  great  request.  Conversa- 
tion was  impossible,  of  course,  but,  by  tracing  ideographs  upon 
the  sand,  a  Chinese  member  of  the  crew  succeeded  in  explaining 
the  cause  of  the  junk's  arrival.  She  was  then  piloted  to  a  more 
commodious  harbour,  and  the  Portuguese  sold  two  arque- 
buses to  the  local  feudatory,  who  immediately  ordered  his 
armourer  to  manufacture  similar  weapons.  Very  soon  the  news 
of  the  discovery  reached  all  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  the 
East,  and  at  least  seven  expeditions  were  fitted  out  during  the 
next  few  years  to  e:^loit  this  new  market.  Their  objective 
points  were  all  in  the  island  of  KiOshiQ— the  principal  stage  where 
the  drama — ultimately  converted  into  a  tragedy — of  Christian 
propagandism  and  European  commercial  intercourse  was  acted 
in  the  interval  between  1542  and  1637. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Jesuiu  at  Macao,  Goa  or  other 
centres  of  Portuguese  influence  in  the  East  took  immediate 
advantage  of  the  discovery  of  Japan.  The  pioneer  Arrhmi9f 
propagandist  was  Francis  Xavier,  who  landed  at  <*»*si*fc 
Kagoshima  on  the  15th  of  August  1549.  During  the  interval 
of  six  (or  seven)  years  that  separated  this  event  from  the  drifting 
of  the  junk  to  Tanegashima,  the  Portuguese  had  traded  freely 
in  the  ports  of  KiOshid,  had  visited  Kioto,  and  had  reported 
the  Japanese  capital  to  be  a  city  of  96,000  houses,  therefore 
larger  than  Lisbon.  Xavier  would  certainly  have  gone  to  Japan 
even  though  he  had  not  been  specially  encouraged,  for  the 
reports  of  his  countrymen  depicted  the  Japanese  as  "very 
dttirous  of  being  instructed,"  and  he  longed  to  find  a  field  more 
promising  than  that  inhabited  by  "  all  these  Indian  nations, 
barbarous,  vicious  and  without  inclination  to  virtue."  There 
were,  however,  two  special  determinants.  One  was  a  request 
addressed  by  a  feudator};, supposed  to^ve  been  the,chief  of  tho* 
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Bnifo  fief,  to  the  viceroy  of  llie  Indies  at  Goa;  the  other,  an 
appeal  nade  in  person  by  a  Japanese  named  Yajiro,  wliom  the 
Others  spoke  of  as  Anjiro,  and  who  subsequently  attained 
celebrity  under  his  baptismal  name,  Paul  of  the  holy  faith.  No 
credible  reason  is  histodcaUy  assigned  for  the  action  of  the 
Japanese  feudatory.  Probably  his  curiosity  had  been  excited 
by  accounts  which  the  Portuguese  traden  ^ave  of  the  noble 
devotion  of  their  oountrjr's  missionaries,  and  bdng  entirely 
without  bigotry,  as  nearly  all  Japanese  were  at  that  epoch,  he 
issued  the  invitation  partly  oat  of  cuiiosity  and  partly  from  a 
sincere  desire  for  progress.  Anjim's  case  was  very  different. 
Labouring  Mnder  stress  of  repentant  keal,  and  fearful  that  his 
evil  acts  might  entail  murderous  consequences,  he  sought  an 
asylum  abroad,  and  was  taken  away  in  1548  by  a  Portuguese 
vessel  whose  master  advised  him  to  repair  to  Malacca  for  the 
purpose  of  confessing  to  Xavier.  This  mfgfat  well  have  seemed 
to  the  Jesuits  a  providential  dispensation,  for  Anjiro,  already 
able  to  speak  Portuguese,  soon  mastered  it  sufficiently  to  inter^ 
pret  for  Xavier  and  his  feUow-missionaries  (without  which  aid 
they  must  have  remained  long  helpless  in  the  face  of  the  immense 
difficulty  of  the  Japanese  language),  and  to  this  Itnguistk  skill  he 
added  extraordinary  gifts  of  intelligence  and  memory.  Xavier, 
with  two  Portuguese  companions  and  Anjiro,  were  excellently 
received  by  the  feudal  chiefs  of  Satsuma  and  obtained  permiuion 
to  preach  their  doctrine  in  any  part  of  the  fief.  This  permit  is 
not  to  be  construed  as  an  evidence  of  official  sympathy  with  the 
foreign  creed.  Commercial  considerations  alone  were  hi  ques- 
tion. A  Japanese  feudal  chief  in  that  era  had  sedulously  to 
foster  every  source  of  wealth  or  strength,  and  as  the  newly 
opened  trade  with  the  outer  world  seemed  full  of  golden  promise, 
each  feudatory  was  not  less  anxious  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  it 
in  the  x6th  century  than  the  Ashikaga  shOguns  had  fa«en  in  the 
X  sth.  The  Satsuma  dahnyO  was  led  to  believe  that  the  presence 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Kagoshima  would  certainly  prelude  the  advent 
of  trading  vessels.  But  within  a  few  months  one  of  the  expected 
merchantmen  sailed  to  Hirado  without  touching  at  Kagoshima, 
and  her  example  was  followed  by  two  others  in  the  following 
year,  so  that  the  Satsuma  chief  saw  himself  ffouted  for  the  sake 
of  a  petty  rivat,  Matsudaira  of  Hirado.  This  fact  could  nM  fail 
to  provoke  his  resentment.  But  there  was  another  Influence  at 
work.  Buddhism  has  always  been  a  tolerant  religion,  eclectic 
father  than  exchisive.  Xavier,  however,  bad  all  the  bigoted 
intolerance  of  his  thne.  The  Buddhist  priests  in  Kagoshima 
received  him  with  courtesy  and  listened  respectfully  to  the  doc- 
trines he  expounded  through  the  mouth  of  Anjiro.  Xavier 
sejoined  with  a  display  of  aggressive  intolerance  which  shocked 
and  alienated  the  Buddhists.  They  represented  to  the  Satsuma 
chief  that  peace  and  good  order  were  inconsistent  with  such  a 
display  of  militant  propagandism,  and  be,  ahready  profoundly 
chagrined  by  his  commercial  disappointment,  issued  in  1550  an 
edict  making  it  a  capital  offence  for  any  of  his  vassaU  to  embrace 
Christianity.  Xavier,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  Anjiro,  had 
won  150  converts,  who  remained  without  molestation,  but 
Xavier  himself  took  ship  for  Hirado.  There  he  was  received 
with  salvoes  of  artillery  by  the  Portuguese  merchantmen  lying 
in  the  harbour  and  with  marks  of  profound  respect  by  the 
Portuguese  traders,  a  display  which  induced  the  local  chief 
to  issue  orders  that  courteous  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
teaching  of  the  foreign  missionaries.  In  ten  days  a  hundred 
baptisms  took  place;  another  significant  index  of  the  mood  of  the 
Japanese  in  the  early  era  of  Occidental  intercourse:  the  men 
in  authority  always  showed  a  complaisant  attitude  towards 
Christianity  where  trade  could  be  fostered  by  so  doing,  and 
wherever  the  men  in  authority  showed  such  an  auitude,  con- 
siderable numbers  of  the  lower  orders  embraced  the  foreign 
faith.  Thus,  in  considering  the  commercial  history  of  the  era,  the 
element  of  religion  constantly  thrusts  itself  into  the  foregrotmd. 
Xavier  next  resolved  to  visit  Ki6to.  The  first  town  of  impor- 
JVratf  VMT  tance  he  reached  on  the  way  was  Yamaguchi,  capital 
HEmnptam  of  the  Ch&shQ  fief,  situated  on  the  northern  shore 
<a  KiMo,  ^{  j|,g  Shimonoseki  Strait.  There  the  feudal  chief, 
Ouchi*  though  sufikieptly  courteous  and  inquisitive,  showed 
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no  special  cordiality  towards  humble  missionaries  unconnected 
with  commerce,  and  the  work  of  proselytizing  made  no  progress, 
so  that  Xavier  and  his  companion,  Fcmandex,  pushed 
on  to  Kidto.  The  time  was  mid-winter;  the  two  fathers 
suffered  terrible  privations  during  their  journey  of  two 
months  on  foot,  and  on  reaching  Kidto  they  found  a  city  which 
had  been  almost  wholly  reduced  to  ruins  by  intemedne  war. 
Necessarily  they  fafled  to  obtain  audience  of  either  emperor  or 
sbOgun,  at  *that  time  the  moat  inaccessible  potentates  in  the 
world,  the  Chinese  "  son  of  heaven  "  excepted,  and  nothing 
remained  but  street  preaching,  a  strange  resource,  seeing  that 
Xavier,  constitutionally  a  bad  linguist,  had  only  a  most  rudimen- 
tary acquaintance  with  the  profoundly  difficult  tongue  in  which 
he  attempted  to  ekpound  the  mysteries  of  a  novel  creed.  A 
fortnight  sufficed  to  convince  him  that  Kioto  was  unfruitful 
soil.  He  therefore  returned  to  Yamaguchi.  But  be  had  now 
learned  a  lesson.  He  saw  that  propagandism  without  scrip  or 
staff  and  without  the  countenance  of  those  sitting  in  the  seats  of 
power  would  be  futile  in  Japan.  So  he  obtained  from  Hirado 
his  canonicals,  together  with  a  dock  and  other  novel  ptDducts, 
of  European  skill,  which,  as  well  as  credentials  from  the  viceroy, 
of  India,  the  governor  of  Malacca  and  the  bishop  of  Goa,  he 
presented  to  the  Ch5shtl  chief.  His  prayer  for  permission  to 
preach  Christianity  was  now  readily  granted,  and  Ouchi  issued 
a  prodamatfon  announcing  his  approval  of  the  introduction  of 
the  new  religion  and  according  perfect  liberty  to  embrace  it. 
Xavier  and  Femandex  now  made  many  converts.  They  also 
gained  the  valuable  knowledge  that  the  road  to  success  in  Japan 
lay  in  associating  themselves  with  over-sea  commerce  and  its. 
directors,  and  in  thus  winning  the  co-operatfon  of  the  feudal 
cWefe. 

Neariy  ten  years  had  now  dapsed  since  the  firat  Portuguese 
landed  m  Kagoshima,  and  during  that  time  trade  had  gone  on 
steadily  and  prosperously.  No  attempt  was  made  Chrtttimm 
to  find  markets  in  the  main  ishtnd:  the  Portuguese  '^''•PV^adMM. 
confined  themsdves  to  KifishiQ  for  two  reasons:  one,  that  having 
no  knowledge  of  the  coasts,  they  hesitated  to  risk  their  ships  and 
their  lives  m  unsurveyed  waters;  the  other,  that  whereas  the 
main  island,  almost  from  end  to  end,  was  seething  with  inter- 
necine war,  KlOshitk  remained  beyond  the  pale  of  disturbance 
and  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity.  At  the  time  of  Xavier's 
second  sojourn  in  Yamaguchi,  a  Portuguese  ship  happened  to  be 
visiting  Bungo,  and  at  its  master's  suggestion  the  great  mission- 
ary proceeded  thither,  with  the  intention  of  returning  tempo^ 
rarily  to  the  Indies.  At  Bungo  there  was  then  ruling  (Homo, 
second  in  power  to  only  the  Satsuma  chief  among  the  feuda- 
tories of  KitlshiQ.  By  him  the  Jesuit  father- was  recdved  with 
an  honour.  Xavier  did  tot  now  neglect  the  lesson  he  had  learned 
in  Yamaguchi.  He  repaired  to  the  Bungo  chidtain's  courts 
escorted  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Portuguese  crew,  gorgeously 
bedizened,  carrying  their  arms  and  with  banners  flying.  Otomo, 
a  young  and  ambitious  ruler,  was  keenly  anxious  to  attract 
foreign  traders  with  thdr  rich  cargoes  and  puissant  weapons  of 
war.  Witnessing  the  reverence  paid  to  Xavier  by  the  Portu- 
guese traders,  he  appreciated  the  importance  of  gaining  the 
goodwill  of  the  Jesuits,  and  accor<fingly  not  only  granted  them 
full  freedom  to  teach  and  preach,  but  also  enjoined  upon  his 
younger  brother,  who,  in  the  seqiid  of  a  sudden  rebelEon,  had 
succeeded  to  the  lordship  of  Y«naguch&,  the  advisability  of 
extending  protection  to  Tones  and  Fernandez,  then  sojourning 
there.  After  some  four  months'  stay  in  Bungo,  Xavier  set  sail 
for  Goa  in  Febrt^ry  1552.  .  Death  overtook  him  in  the  last 
month  of  the  same  year. 

Xavier**  departure  from  Japan  marked  the  condusion  ol 
the  first  epoch  of  Christian  propagandism.  His  sojourn  in 
Japan  extended  to  27  months.  In  that  time .  he  and  his 
coadjutors  won  about  760  converts.  In  Satsuma  more  than  a 
year's  labour  produced  150  believers.  There  Xavier  had  the 
assistance  of  Anjbo  to  expound  his  doctrines.  No  language 
lends  itself  with  greater  difficulty  than  Japanese  to  the  dis« 
cussion  of  theofogical  questions.  The  terms  necessary  for  such 
a  purpose  are  not  current  among  laymen,  and  only  by  special 
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study*  whkh,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  must  be  prduded  by 
an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  tongue  itself,  can  a  man 
hope  to  become  duly  equipped  for  the  task  of  exposition 
and  dissertation.  It  is  open  to  grave  doubt  whether  any 
foreigner  has  ever  attained  the  requisite  proficiency.  Leaving 
Anjtro  in  Kagoshima  to  care  for  the  converts  made  there, 
Xavier  pushed  on  to  Hirado,  where  he  baptized  a  hundred 
Japanese  in  a  few  days.  Now  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of 
Xavier  himself  that  in  this  Hirado  campaign  "  none  of  us  knew 
Japanese."  How  then  did  they  proceed  ?  "  By  reciting  a  semi- 
Japanese  volume  "  (a  translation  made  by  Anjiro  of  a  treatise 
from  Xavier's  pen)  '*  and  by  delivering  sermons,  we  brought 
several  over  to  the  Christian  cult."  Sermons  preached  in  Por- 
tuguese or  Latin  to  a  Japanese  audience  on  the  island  of  Hirado 
in  the  year  1550  can  scarcely  have  attracted  intelligent  interest. 
On  his  first  visit  to  Yamaguchi,  Xavier's  means  of  access  to  the 
understanding  of  his  hearers  was  confined  t«>  the  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  Japanese  which  Femandes  had  been  able  to 
acquire  in  14  months,  a  period  of  study  which,  in  modern  times, 
with  all  the  aids  now  procurable,  would  not  suffice  to  carry  a 
student  beyond  the  margin  of  the  colloquial.  No  converts  were 
won.  The  people  of  Yamaguchi  probably  admired  the  splendid 
faith  and  devotbn  of  these  over-sea  philosophers,  but  as  for  their 
doctrine,  it  was  unintelligible.  In  Ki5to  the  same  experience 
was  repeated,  with  an  addition  of  much  physical  hardship. 
But  when  the  Jesuits  returned  to  Yamaguchi  in  the  eariy 
autumn  of  1551,  they  baptized  500  persons,  including  several 
members  of  the  military  class.  Still  Fernandez  with  hb  broken 
Japanese  was  the  only  medium  for  communicating  the  profound 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  must  be  concluded  that  the 
teachings  of  the  missionaries  produced  much  less  effect  than 
the  attitude  of  the  local  chieftain. 

Only  two  missionaries,  Torres  and  Femandes,  remained  in 
Japan  after  the  departure  of  Xavier,  but  they  were  soon  joined 
Secoad  ^  ^""^  others.  These  newcomers  landed  at  Kago- 
fMod^e  shima  and  found  that,  in  spite  of  the  official  veto 
against  the  adoption  of  Christianity,  the  feudal  chief 
had  lost  nothing  of  his  desire  to  foster  foreign  trade. 
Two  years  later,  all  the  Jesuits  in  Japan  were 
assembled  in  Bungo.  Their  only  church  stood  there;  and  they 
had  also  built  two  hospitals.  Local  disturbances  had  compelled 
them  to  withdraw  from  Yamaguchi,  not,  however,  before  their 
violent  disputes  with  the  Buddhist  priesu  in  that  town  had 
induced  the  feudatory  to  proscribe  the  foreign  religion,  as  had 
previously  been  done  in  Kagoshima.  From  Funai,  the  chief 
town  of  Bungo,  the  JesuiU  began  in  1579  to  send  yearly  reporu 
to  their  Generals  in  Rome.  These  reports,  known  as  the  ^4  nnual 
Letters,  comprise  some  of  the  most  valuable  information  available 
about  the  conditions  then  existing  in  Japan.  They  describe  a 
state  of  abject  poverty  among  the  k>wer  orders;  poverty  so  cruel 
that  the  destruction  of  children  by  their  famishing  parents 
was  an  everyday  occurrence,  and  in  some  instances  choice  had 
to  be  made  between  cannibalism  and  starvation.  Such  suffer- 
ing becomes  easily  intelligible  when  the  fact  is  recalled  that 
Japan  had  been  racked  by  dvil  war  during  more  than  200 
years,  each  feudal  chief  fighting  for  his  own  hand,  to  save 
or  to  extend  his  territorial  possessions.  From  these  Annud 
Letters  it  is  possible  also  to  gather  a  tolerably  dear  idea  of 
the  course  of  events  during  the  years  immediately  subsequent 
to  Xavier's  departure.  There  was  no  break  in  the  continuity  of 
the  newly  inaugurated  foreign  trade.  Portuguese  ships  visited 
Hirado  as  well  as  Bungo.  and  in  those  days  their  masters  and 
crews  not  only  attended  scrupulously  to  their  rdigious  duties, 
but  also  showed  such  profound  respect  for  the  missionaries  that 
the  Japanese  received  constant  object  lessons  in  the  influence 
wielded  over  the  traders  by  the  Jesuits.  Thirty  years  later, 
this  orderly  and  reverential  demeanour  was  exchanged  for  riotous 
excesses  such  as  had  already  made  the  Portuguese  sailor  a  by- 
word in  China.  But  in  the  eariy  days  of  intercourse  with  Japan 
the  crews  of  the  merchant  vessels  seem  to  have  preached  Chris- 
tianity by  their  exemplary  conduct.  Just  as  Xavier  had  been 
induct  to  visit  Bungo  by  tbt  anxiety  of  a  ship<aptain  for 


ChristiiB  ministratioas,  to  11.  i$S7  two  of  tbt  fathers  leptind 
to  Hirado  in  obedience  to  the  soUduiions  of  Portuguese  sailors. 
There  the  fathers,  under  the  guidance  of  Vilela,  sent  brothers  to 
parade  the  streets  ringing  bells  and  chaunting  liunies;  they 
organised  bands  of  beys  for  the  same  purpose;  they  caused  the 
converts,  and  even  children,  to  flagellate  themselves  at  a  model 
of  Mount  Calvary,  and  they  worked  miracles,  healing  the  sick 
by  contact  with  scourges  or  with  a  boc^ilet  in  which  Xavier  had 
written  litanies  and  prayers.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that  such 
doings  attracted  surprised  attention  in  Japan.  They  were 
supplemented  by  even  more  striking  practices.  For  a  sub- 
feudatory  of  the  Hirado  chief,  having  been  converted,  showed 
his  zeal  by  destroying  Buddhist  temples  and  throwing  down  the 
idols,  thus  inaugurating  a  campaign  of  violence  destined  to 
mark  the  progress  of  Christianity  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  its  history  in  Japan.  There  followed  the  overthrowing  of  4 
cross  in  the  Christian  cemetery,  the  burning  of  a  temple  in  the 
town  of  Hirado,  and  a  street  riot,  the  sequel  being  that  the 
Jesuit  fathers  were  compdled  to  return  once  more  to  Bungo. 
It  is  essential  to  foUow  all  these  events,  for  not  otherwise  can  a 
dear  understanding  be  reached  as  to  the  aspects  under  which 
Christianity  t»esented  itself  originally  to  the  Japanese.  The 
Portuguese  traders,  reverent  as  was  their  demeanour  towards 
Christianity,  did  not  allow  their  commerce  to  .be  interrupted 
by  vicissitudes  of  propagandism.  They  still  repaired  to  Hirado, 
and  rumours  of  the  wealth-begetting  effects  of  their  presence 
having  reached  the  neighbouring  fief  of  Omura,  its  chief,  Sumi- 
tada,  made  overtures  to  the  Jesuits  in  Bungo,  offering  a  port 
free  from  all  dues  for  ten  years,  a  large  traa  of  land,  a  residence 
for  the  missionaries  and  other  privileges.  The  Jesuits  hastened 
to  take  advantage  of  this  proposal,  and  no  sooner  did  the  news 
reach  Hirado  than  the  feudatory  of  that  island  repented  of  having 
expelled  the  fathers  and  Invited  them  to  return.  But  while  ihey 
hesitated,  a  Portuguese  vessel  arrived  at  Hirado,  and  the  feudal 
chief  declared  publidy  that  no  need  existed  to  conciliate  the 
missionaries,  since  trade  went  on  without  them.  When  this 
became  known  in  Bungo,  Torres  hastened  to  Hirado,  was  re- 
cdvcd  with  extraordinary  honours  by  the  crew  of  the  vessd, 
and  at  his  instance  she  left  the  port,  her  master  declaring  that 
"  he  could  not  remain  in  a  country  where  they  maltreated  those 
who  professed  the  same  religion  as  himself."  Hirado  remained 
a  closed  port  for  some  years,  but  ultimately  the  advent  of  three 
merchantmen,  which  intimated  their  determination  not  to  put 
in  unless  the  anti-Christian  baa  was  removed,  induced  the  feudal 
chief  to  receive  the  Jesuits  once  more.  This  incident  was 
paralleled  a  few  years  later  in  the  island  of  Amakusa,  where  a 
petty  feudatory,  in  order  to  attract  foreign  trade,  as  the  mission- 
aries themselves  frankly  explain,  embraced  Christianity  and 
ordered  all  his  vasssls  to  follow  his  example;  but  when  no  Portu- 
guese ship  appeared,  he  apostatized,  required  his  subjects  to 
revert  to  Buddhism  and  made  the  missionaries  withdraw.  In 
fict,  the  competition  for  the  patronage  of  Portuguese  traders 
was  so  keen  that  the  Hiradofeudatoryattempted  to  bum  several 
of  their  vessels  because  they  frequented  the  territorial  waters 
of  his  neighbour  and  rival,  Sumitada.  The  latter  became 
a  most  stalwart  Christian  when  his  wish  was  gratified.  He  set 
himself  to  eradicate  idolatry  throughout  his  fief  with  the  strong 
arm,  and  his  fierce  intolerance  provoked  results  which  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Christian  town  at  the  newly  opened  free 
port.  Sumitada,  however,  quickly  reasserted  his  authority, 
and  five  years  later  (1567),  he  took  a  step  which  had  far-reachtng 
consequences,  namely,  the  building  of  a  church  at  Nagasaki,  in 
order  that  Portuguese  commerce  might  have  a  centre  and  the 
Christians  an  assured  asylum.  Nagasaki  was  then  a  little 
fishing  village.  In  five  years  it  grew  to  be  a  town  of  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  Sumitada  became  one  of  the  richest 
of  the  KiQshtjl  feudatories.  When  in  1573  successful  conflicts 
with  the  neighbouring  fiefs  brought  him  an  access  of  territory, 
he  dedared  that  he  owed  these  victories  to  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  God.  and  shortly  afterwards  he  publidy  prodairoed 
banishment  for  all  who  would  not  accept  the  foreign  faith. 
There  were  then  no  Jesuits  by  his  side,  but  immediately  two 
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hastoied  to  join  him,  and  **  these,  accoinpftnfed  hy  a  strong 
guard,  but  yet  not  without  danger  of  their  Uves,  went  round 
causing  thecharches  of  the  Gentiles,  with  their  idols,  to  be  thrown 
to  the  ground,  while  three  Japanese  Christians  went  preaching 
the  law  of  God  everywhere.  Three  of  us  who  were  in  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms  all  withdrew  therefrom  to  work  in  this  abun- 
dant harvest,  and  in  the  space  of  seven  months  twenty  thousand 
persons  were  baptized,  including  the  bonzes  of  about  swty 
monasteries,  except  a  few  who  quitted  the  State."  In  Bungo, 
however,  where  the  Jesuits  were  originally  so  well  received, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Christian  propagandism  would  not 
have  ended  in  failure  but  for  an  event  which  occurred  in  t  $76, 
namely,  the  conversion  of  the  chief uin's  son,  a  youth  of  some 
16  years.  Two  years  later  Otomo  himself  came  over  to  the 
Christian  faith.  He  rendered  inestimable  aid,  not  merely 
within  his  own  fief,  but  also  by  the  influence  he  exercised  on 
others.  His  intervention,  supported  by  recourse  to  arms, 
obtained  for  the  Jesuits  a  footing  on  the  isbnd  of  Amakusa. 
where  one  of  the  feudatories  gave  his  vassals  the  choice  of  con- 
version or  exile,  and  announced  to  the  Buddhist  priests  that 
unless  they  accepted  Christianity  their  property  would  be 
confiscated  and  they  themselves  banished.  Nearly  the  whole 
population  of  the;  fief  did  violence  to  their  conscience  for  the 
sake  of  their  homes.  Christianity  was  then  becoming  estab- 
lished in  KiashiQ  by  methods  similar  to  those  of  Islam  and  the 
inquisition.  Another  notable  illustration  is  fumbbed  by  the 
story  of  the  Arima  fief,  adjoining  that  ol  Sumitada  (Omura), 
where  such  resolute  means  had  been  adopted  to  force  Chrfetianity 
upon  the  vassals.  Moreover,  the  heads  of  the  two  fiefs  were 
brothers.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  of  Sumitada 's  very  dramatic 
conversion,  the  Jesuits  were  invited  to  Arima  and  encouraged 
to  form  settlements  at  the  ports  of  Kuchinotsu  and  Shimabara, 
which  thenceforth  began  to  be  frequented  by  Portuguese  mer- 
chantmen. The  fief  naturally  became  involved  in  the  turmoil 
resulting  from  Sumitada 's  iconoclastic  methods  of  propagandism; 
but,  in  1576,  the  then  ruling  feudatory,  influenced  largely  by  the 
object  lesson  of  Sumitada's  prosperity  and  puissance,  which 
that  chieftain  openly  ascribed  to  the  tutelary  aid  of  the  Christian 
deity,  accepted  baptism  and  became  the  "  Prince  Andrew  "  of 
missionary  records.  It  is  written  in  those  records  that "  the  first 
thing  Prince  Andrew  did  after  his  baptism  was  to  convert  the 
chief  temple  of  his  capital  into  a  church,  its  revenues  being 
assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  the  building  and  the  support  of 
the  missionaries.  He  then  took  measures  to  have  the  same  thing 
done  in  the  other  towns  of  his  fief,  and  he  seconded  the  preachers 
of  the  gospel  so  well  in  everything  else  that  he  could  flatter 
himself  that  he  soon  would  not  have  one  single  idolater  in  his 
sutes."  Thus  in  the  two  years  that  separated  his  baptism 
from  his  death,  twenty  thousand  converts  were  won  in  Arima. 
But  his  ^cccssor  was  an  enemy  of  the  alien  creed.  He  ordered 
the  Jesuits  to  quit  his  dominions,  required  the  converts  to  return 
to  their  ancestral  faith,  and  caused  "  the  holy  places  to  be 
destroyed  and  the  aosses  to  be  thrown  down."  Hjariy  one-half 
of  the  converts  apostatized  under  this  pressure,  but  others  had 
recourse  to  a  device  of  proved  potency.  They  threatened  to 
leave  Kuchinotsu  en  masse,  and  as  that  would  have  involved 
the  loss  of  foreign  trade,  the  hostile  edict  was  materially  modified. 
To  this  same  weapon  the  Christians  owed  a  still  more  signal 
victory.  For  just  at  that  time  the  great  ship  from  Macao,  now 
an  annual  visitor,  arrived  in  Japanese  waters  carrying  the 
visitor-general,  VaJegnani.  She  put  into  Kuchinotsu,  and  her 
presence,  with  its  suggested  eventualities,  gave  such  satisfaction 
that  the  feudatory  offered  to  accept  baptism  and  to  sanction 
its  acceptance  by  his  vassals.  This  did  not  satisfy  Valegnani, 
a  man  of  profound  political  sagadty.  He  saw  that  the  fief  was 
menaced  by  serious  dangers  at  the  hands  of  its  neighbours,  and 
seizing  the  psychological  moment  of  its  extreme  peril,  he  used 
the  secular  arm  so  adroitly  that  the  fief's  chance  of  survival 
seemed  to  be  limited  to  the  unreserved  adoption  of  Christianity. 
Thus,  in  1580.  the  chieftain  and  his  wife  were  baptized;  '*  all  the 
dty  was  made  Christian;  they  burned  their  idols  and  destroyed 
40  temples,  reserving  some  materials  to  btuld  cbarcbcs." 
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Chifstbn  propagaadistt  had  now  made  tobstantial  progress. 
The  Annuel  Letter  of  1583  recorded  that  at  the  close  of  1581, 
thirty-two  years  after  the  landing  of  Xavier  in  Japan,  there  were 
about  150,000  converts,  of  whom  some  1 35,000  were  in  KiOshiQ 
and  the  remainder  in  Yamaguchi,  Ki6to  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  latter  city.  The  Jesuits  in  the  empire  then  numbered  75, 
but  down  to  the  year  1563  there  had  never  been  more  than  g, 
and  down  to  1 577,  not  more  than  18.  The  harvest  was  certainly 
great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  sowers.  But  it  was  a  bar* 
vest  mainly  of  artificial  growth;  forced  by  the  despotic  insistence 
of  feudal  chiefs  who  possessed  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
their  vassals,  and  were  influenced  by  a  desire  to  attract  foreign 
trade.  To  the  Buddhist  priesu  this  movement  of  Christian 
propagandism  had  brought  an  experience  hitherto  unknown  to 
them,  persecution  on  account  of  creed.  They  had  suffered  for 
interfering  in  politics,  but  the  fierce  cruelty  of  the  Christian 
fanatic  now  became  known  for  the  first  time  to  men  themselves 
conspicuous  for  tolerance  of  heresy  and  receptivity  of  instruc- 
tion. They  had  had  no  previous  experience  of  humanity 
in  the  garb  of  an  Otomo  of  Bungo,  who,  in  the  words  of  Crasset, 
"  went  to  the  chase  of  the  bonzes  as  to  that  of  wild  beasts,  and 
made  it  his  singular  pleasure  ta  exterminate  them  from  hit 
states." 

In  1583  the  first  Japanese  envoys  sailed  from  Nagasaki  for 
Europe.  The  embassy  consisted  of  four  youths,  the  oldest  not 
more  than  16,  representii^.the  fiefs  of  Arima,  Omura  f^^gf 
and  Bungo.  They  visited  Lisbon,  Madrid  and  Rome, 
and  in  all  these  cities  they  were  received  with 
displays  of  magnificence  such  aa  16th  century  ''^ 
Europe  delighted  to  make.  That,  indeed,  had  been  the  motive 
of  Valegnani  in  organizing  the  mission:  he  desired  to  let  the 
Japanese  see  with  their  own  eyes  bow  great  were  the  riches  and 
might  of  Western  states. 

In  the  above  sutistics  of  converts  at  the  dose  of  1581  mention 
is  made  of  Christians  in  Kioto,  though  we  have  already  seen  that 
the  visit  by  Xavier  and  Fernandez  to  that  dty  was  seenm^ 
wholly  barren  of  results.  A  second  visit,  however,  VMtot 
made  by  Vilehi  in  1559,  proved  more  successful  *fjj* 
He  carried  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  '•**'*• 
Bungo  chieftain,  and  the  proximate  cause  of  his  journey  was  an 
invitation  from  a  Buddhist  priest  in  the  cdebrated  monastery 
of  Hid-zan,  who  sought  information  about  Christianity.  This 
was  before  the  razing  of  temples  and  the  overthrow  of  idols  had 
commenced  in  KiQshiO.  On  arrival  at  Hiei-zan,  Vilela  found 
that  the  Buddhist  prior  who  had  invited  him  was  dead  and  that 
only  a  portion  of  the^ld  man's  authority  had  descended  to  his 
successor.  Nevertheless  the  Jesuit  obtained  an  opportunity  to 
expound  his  doctrines  to  a  party  of  bonzes  at  the  monastery. 
Subsequently,  through  the  good  offices  of  a  priest,  described  as 
**  one  of  the  most  respected  men  in  the  dty."  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Bungo  feudatory's  letter,  Vilda  enjoyed  the  rare 
honour  of  bdng  received  by  the  shdgun  in  Kioto,  who  treated 
him  with  all  consideration  and  assigned  a  house  for  his  residence. 
It  may  be  imagined  that,  owing  such  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
BttddMst  priests,  Vilela  would  have  behaved  towards  them  and 
thdr  creed  with  courtesy.  But  the  Jesuit  fathers  were  proof 
against  all  influences  calculated  to  knpair  their  stem  sense  of 
duty.  Speaking  through  the  mouth  of  a  Japanese  convert, 
Vilda  attacked  the  bonzes  in  unmeasured  terms  and  denounced 
thdr  faith.  Soon  the  boozes,  on  their  side,  were  seeking  the 
destruction  of  these  imcompromistng  assailants  with  insistence 
inferior  only  to  that  which  the  Jesuits  themselves  would  have 
shown  hi  similar  c^cumstances.  Against  these  perils  Vilela 
was  protected  by  the  goodwill  of  the  shOgua,  who  had  already 
issued  a  decree  threatening  with  death  any  one  who  injured  the 
nrissfonaries  or  obstructed  thdr  work.  In  spite  d  all  difficulties 
and  dangers  these  wonderful  missionaries,  whose  courage,  zeal 
and  devotion  are  beyond  all  euk>gy.  toiled  on  resolutdy  and  even 
recklessly,  and  such  success  attended  their  efforts  that  by  1564 
many  converts  had  been  won  and  churches  had  been  esublished 
in  five  walled  towns  within  a  distance  of  50  miles  from  Kioto, 
Among  the  coaveru  were  twa  Buddhist  prissu,  notoriously 
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hosUle  at  the  outset,  who  had  been  nominated  as  official 
commissioner  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  doctrine  of 
Christianity.  The  first  conversion  tn  masse  was  due  to  pressure 
from  above.  A  petty  feudatory,  Takayama,  whose  fief  lay  at 
Takatsuki  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  challenged  Viiela 
to  a  public  controversy,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Japanese 
.acknowledged  himself  vanquished,  embraced  Christianity  and 
invited  his  vassals  as  well  as  his  family  to  foUow  his  example. 
This  man's  son — Takayama  YOsho — proved  one  of  the  sunch- 
est  supporters  of  Christianity  in  all  Japan,  and  has  been  immor- 
talized by  the  Jesuits  under  the  name  of  Don  Justo  Ucondono. 
Incidentally  this  event  furnishes  an  index  to  the  character 
of  the  Japanese  samurai:  he  accepted  the  consequences  of 
defeat  as  frankly  as  he  dared  it.  In  the  same  year  (1564)  the 
feudatory  of  Sawa,  a  brother  of  Takayama,  became  a  Christian 
and  imposed  the  faith  on  all  his  vassals,  just  as  Sumitada  and 
other  feudal  chiefs  had  done  in  KiCkshiQ.  But  the  Ki6to  record 
differs  from  that  of  KiOshlQ  in  one  important  respect — the  former 
is  free  from  any  intrusion  of  commercial  motives. 

Kidto  was  at  that  time  the  scene  of  sanguinary  tumults,  which 
culminated  in  the  murder  of  the  shdgun  (1565),  and  led  to 
NotnMga  the  issue  of  a  decree  by  the  emperor  proscribing 
mudt^9  Christianity.  In  Japanese  medieval  history  this 
**"*»•  is  one  of  the  only  two  instances  of  Imperial  inter- 
ference with  Christian  propagandism.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
edict  was  obuined  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  shOgun  's  assasisins 
and  certain  Buddhist  priests.  The  Jesuits— thdr  number  had 
been  increased  to  three — were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Sakai, 
now  little  more  than  a  suburb  of  Osaka,  but  at  that  time  a  great 
and  wealthy  mart,  and  the  only  town  in  Japan  which  did  not 
acknowledge  the  sway  of  any  feudal  chief.  Three  yean  later 
they  were  summoned  thence  to  be  presented  to  Oda  Nobunaga, 
one  of  the  greatest  captains  Japan  has  ever  produced.  In  the 
very  year  of  Xavier's  landing  at  Kagoshima,  Nobunaga  had 
succeeded  to  his  father's  fief,  a  comparatively  petty  estate  in 
the  province  of  Owari.  In  2568  he  was  seated  in  KiOur,  a 
maker  of  shdguns  and  acknowledged  ruler  of  30  among  the 
66  provinces  of  Japan.  Had  Nobunaga,  wielding  such  immense 
power,  adopted  a  hostile  attitude  towards  Christianity,  the  fires 
lit  by  the  Jesuiu  in  Japan  must  soon  have  been  extinguished. 
Nobunaga,  however,  to  great  breadth  and  liberality  of  view 
added  strong  animosity  towards  Buddhist  priests.  Many  of  the 
great  monasteries  had  become  armed  camps,  their  inmates 
skilled  equally  in  fidd-attacks  and  in  the  defence  of  ramparts. 
One  sect  (the  Niduren),  which  was  specially  affected  by  the 
samurai,  bad  lent  powerful  aid  to  the  murderers  of  the  sh6gun 
three  years  before  Nobunaga's  victories  carried  him  to  Kidto, 
and  the  armed  monasteries  constituted  imperia  in  imperio  which 
assorted  ill  with  his  ambition  of  cxuaplete  supremacy.  He 
therefore  welcomed  Christianity  for  the  sake  of  its  opposition 
to  Buddhism,  and  wbok  Takayama  conducted  Froes  from  Sakai 
to  Nobunaga's  presence,  the  reception  accorded  to  the  Jesuit 
was  of  the  most  cokdial  character.  Throughout  the  fourteen 
years  of  life  that  remained  to  him,  Nobunaga  continued  to  be 
the  consunt  friend  of  the  missionaries  in  particular  and  of 
foreigners  visiting  Japan  m  generaL  He  stood  between  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Throne  when,  in  reply  to  an  appeal  from  the 
Buddhist  priests*  the  emperor,  for  the  secoiKl  time,  issued  an 
anti-Christian  decree  (1568);  he  granted  a  site  for  a  church  and 
residence  at  Axochi  on  Lake  Biwa,  where  his  new  fortress  stood; 
he  addressed  to  various  powerful  feudatories  letters  signifying 
a  desire  for  the  spread  of  Christiam'ty;  he  frequently  made 
handsome  presents  to  the  fathers,  and  vdienever  they  visited 
him  he  showed  a  degree  of  accessibility  and  gradoosneas  very 
foreign  to  his  tisuaUy  haughty  and  imperious  demeanour.  The 
Jesuits  themselves  said  of  him:  "  This  man  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  by  God  to  open  and  prepare  the  way  for  our  faith." 
Nevertheless  they  do  not  appear  to  have  entertained  nnicb  hope 
at  any  time  of  converting  Nobunaga.  They  must  have  under- 
stood that  their  doctrines  had  not  inade  any  profound  impression 
on  a  man  who  could  treat  them  as  this  potentate  did  In  1579. 
iHieB  be  pldMy  showed  that  political  cngencks  might  tt  any 


moment  indoce  bim  io  sactiiiet  tbem.^  His  hm  aa,  too,  proved 
that  sacrilege  was  of  no  account  in  his  eyes>  for  he  took  steps  to 
have  himself  apotheosiaed  at  Azuchi  with  the  utmost  pomp  and 
drcumstance.  Still  nothing  can  obscure  the  benefiu  he  heaped 
upon  the  propagandists  of  Christianity. 

The  terrible  tumult  of  domestic  war  through  which  Japan 
passed  in  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  brought  to  her  ser- 
vice three  of  the  greatest  men  ever  produced  ixittUtyM 
Ocddent  or  Orient.  They  were  Oda  Nobunaga,  «w  la* 
Toyotomi  Hideyoshi  and  Tokugawa  lyeyasu.  ''**«•■■• 
Hideyoshi,  as  Nobunaga's  lieutenant,  contributed  largely  to  the 
building  of  the  laiter's  fortunes,  and,  socceeding  him  in  1581, 
brought  the  whole  66  provinces  of  the  empine  under  his 
own  administrative  sway.  For  the  Jesuits  now  the  absorbing 
question  was,  what  attitude  Hideyoriii  wouM  assume  towards 
their  propagandism.  His  power  was  virtually  limitless.  With 
a  woid  he  could  have  overthrown  the  whole  edifice  created  by 
them  at  the  cost  of  so  much  splendid  effort  and  noble  devotion. 
They  were  very  quickly  reassured.  In  this  matter  HideyosU 
walked  in  Nobunaga*s  footsteps.  He  not  only  accorded  t 
friendly  audience  to  Father  Organtino,  who  waited  on  him  as 
representative  of  the  Jesuits,  but  also  he  wtnt  in  person  to  assign 
to  the  company  a  she  Ibr  a  church  and  a  residence  in  Osaka, 
where  there  was  presently  to  rise  the  most  massive  fortress 
ever  built  In  the  East.  At  that  time  many  Christian  converts 
were  serving  in  high  positions,  and  in  1584  the  JesuiU  placed  it 
on  record  that "  Hideyoshi  was  not  only  not  opposed  to  the  things 
of  God,  but  he  even  showed  that  he  made  much  account  of  them 
and  preferred  them  to  all  the  sects  of  the  bonses.  ...  He  is 
entnttting  to  Christians  his  treasures,  his  secrets  and  bis  for- 
tresses of  most  importance,  and  shows  himself  well  pleased  that 
the  sons  of  the  great  lords  about  him  should  adopt  our  ctistoms 
and  our  law."  Two  years  later  in  Osaka  he  received  with  every 
mark  of  cordiality  and  favour  a  Jesuit  mission  which  had  come 
from  Nagasaki  seeking  audience,  and  on  that  occasion  his 
visitor  recorded  that  he  spoke  of  an  intention  of  chtiMianlzing 
one  half  of  Japan.  Nor  did  Hideyoshi  confine  himself  to  words. 
He  actually  signed  a  patent  licensing  the  missionaries  to  preach 
throughout  all  Japan,  and  exempting  not  only  their  houses  and 
churches  from  the  billeting  of  soldiers  but  also  the  priests  them- 
sdves  from  h>cal  burdens.  This  was  in  1586,  on  the  eve  of 
Hideyoshi's  greatest  military  enterprise,  the  invasion  of  Kiflshitt 
and  its  complete  reduction.  He  carried  that  difficult  campaign 
to  completion  by  the  middle  of  1587,  and  throughout  its  course 
he  maintained  a  uniformly  friendly  demeanour  towards  th« 
Jesuits.  But  suddenly,  when  on  the  return  journey  he  reached 
HakaU  in  the  north  of  the  island,  his  policy  underwent  a  radical 
metamorphosis.  Five  questions  were  by  his  order  propounded 
to  the  vice-provindal  of  the  Jesuits: "  Why  and  by  what  autho- 
rity he  and  his  feUow-propagandists  had  constrained  Japanese 
subjects  to  become  Christians?  Why  they  had  induced  thdr 
disdples  and  their  sectaries  to  overthrow  temples?  Why 
they  persecuted  the  bonzes?  Why  they  and  other  Portuguese 
ate  animals  useful  to  men,  such  as  oxen  and  cows?  Why  the 
vice-provindal  allowed  merchants  of  his  nation  to  buy  Japanese 
to  make  shives  of  them  in  the  IiKlies?"  To  thMe  queries 
Cbelho,  the  vice-pn>vindal|  made  answer  that  the  miasioiiaries 
had  never  themselves  resorted,  or  indted,  to  violence  in  their 
propagandism  or  persecuted  bonzes;  that  if  their  eating  of  beef 
were  considered  inadvisable,  they  would  give  tip  the  practice; 
and  that  they  were  poweriess  to  prevent  or  restrain  the  outrages 
perpetrated  by  their  countrymen.-  Hideyoshi  read  the  vice- 
provindaKs  reply  and,  without  comment,  sent  him  word  to 
rethe  to  Hirado,  assemble  all  his  followers  there,  and  quit  the 
country  within  six  months.  On  the  next  day  (July  25,  1387) 
the  following  edict  was  published. — 

*The  problem  was  to  Induce  the  coK>peration  of  a  feudatory 
whose  castle  served  for  frontier  guard  to  the  fiel  of  a  powerful  duel . 
his  suzerain.  The  feudatory  was  a  Christian.  Nobunaga  sdzed 
the  Jesuits  in  Kioto,  and  threatened  to  suppress  thdr  religion 
altogether  unleM  they  persuaded  the  feudatoiy  to  abandon  tfar 
faufc  of  his  witrtif  i 
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*'  Having  learned  from  our  faithful  councinort  that  foreign  priests 
have  come  tnio  our  esutes,  where  they  preach  a  law  contfary  to 
that  of  Japan,  and  that  they  even  had  the  audactty  to  destroy 
temples  dedicated  to  our  Kami  and  Hotolce;  although  the  outrage 
merits  the  most  extrentc  punishment,  wishing  nevcrtneleis  to  show 
them  mercy,  we  order  tncm  under  pain  oi  death  to  quit  Japan 
within  twenty  days.  During  that  space  no  harm  or  hurt  will  be 
done  to  them.  But  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  we  order  that 
if  any  of  them  be  found  in  our  states,  they  should  be  seized  and 
punished  as  the  greatest  criminals.  As  for  the  Portuguese  mer- 
chants, we  permit  them  to  enter  our  ports,  there  to  continue  their 
accustomed  trade,  and  to  remain  in  our  states  provided  oar  affahv 
need  this.  But  we  forbid  them  to  bring  any  foreign  priests  into  the 
country,  under  the  penalty  of  the  confiscation  of  their  ships  and 
gooda."^ 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  apparently  rapid  change  of 
mood  on  the  part  of  Hideyoehi?  Some  historians  insist  that 
from  the  very  oolset  he  conceived  the  resolve  of  suppressing 
Christianity  and  expeUing  its  propagandists,  but  that  be  con- 
cealed his  design  pending  the  subjugation  of  KiOshiQ,  lest,  by 
premature  action,  he  might  weaken  his  hand  for  that  enterprise. 
This  hypothesis  rests  mainly  on  conjecture.  Its  forroulators 
found  it  easier  to  believe  in  a  hidden  purpose  than  to  attribute  to 
a  statesman  so  shrewd  and  far-seeing  a  sudden  change  of  mind. 
A  more  reasonable  theory  is  that,  shortly  before  leaving  Osaka 
for  K-iilsbiO,  Hideyoshi  began  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  the 
expediency  of  tolerating  Christian  propagandism,  and  that  hia 
doubts  were  signally  strengthened  by  direct  observation  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  KiOshiQ.  While  still  in  Osaka^  be  one  day 
remarked  publicly  that  "  he  feared  much  that  all  the  virtue  of 
the  European  priests  served  only  to  conceal  pernicious  designs 
against  the  empire."  Tliere  had  been  no  demolishing  of  temples 
or  overthrowing  of  images  at  Christian  instance  in  the  metro- 
politan provinces.  In  KItlshia,  however,  very  different  condi- 
tions prevailed.  There  Christianity  may  be  said  to  have  b^n 
preached  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Temples  and  images  had 
been  desuoycd  wholesale;  vassals  in  thousands  had  been  com- 
pelled to  embrace  the  foreign  faith;  and  the  missionaries  them- 
selves had  come  to  be  treated  as  demi-gods  whose  nod  was 
worth  conciliating  at  any  cost  of  self-abasement.  Brought  into 
direct  contact  with  these  evidences  of  the  growth  of  a  new  power, 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  Hideyoshi  may  well  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  a  choice  had  to  be  finally  made  between  his 
own  supremacy  and  that  of  the  alien  creed,  if  not  between  the 
independence  of  Japan  and  the  yoke  of  tlie  great  Christian 
states  of  Europe. 

Hideyoshi  gauged  the  character  of  the  medieval  Christians 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  know  that  for  the  sake  of  their 
St^aeiof  iaith  they  would  at  any  time  defy  the  laws  of 
OMBdici  the  island.  His  estimate  received  immediate  veri- 
oiBaahh'  fication,  for  when  the  Jesuits,  nimibering  lao, 
"*"''  assesibted  at  Hirado  and  received  his  order  to 
cmbarit  at  once  they  decided  that  only  those  should  sail  whose 
services  were  needed  in  China*  The  others  remained  and 
went  about  their  duties  as  usual,  under  the  protection 
of  the  convo-tcd  feudatories.  Hideyoslu,  however,  saw 
reason  to  wink  at  this  disregard  of  his  authority.  At  first 
be  showed  uncompromising  resolution.  AU  the  churches  in 
Kioto,  Osaka  and  Sakai  were  demolished,  while  troops  were  sent 
to  raae  the  Christian  places  of  worship  in  KiOshia  and  seize  the 
port  of  Nagasaki  These  troops  were  munificently  dissuaded 
from  their  purpose  by  the  Christian  feudatories*  But  Hide* 
yoahi  did  not  protest,  and  in  1588  he  allowed  himself  to  be  con- 
vinced by  a  Portuguese  envoy  that  in  the  absence  of  missionaries 
foreign  trade  must  cease,  since  without  the  intervention  of  the 
fatWrs  peace  and  good  otder  could  not  be  maintained  among  the 
noerchants.  Rather  than  suffer  the  trade  to  be  interrupted 
Hideyoshi  agreed  to  the  coning  of  priests,  and  thenceforth, 
dwing  some  yeaXB,  Christianity  not  only  continued  to  fiourish 
and  grow  in  KiOshia  but  also  found  a  favourable  field  of  opera^ 
tioos  in  KiAto  itself.  Care  was  taken  that  Hideyoshi's  attention 
sbottld  not  be  attracted  by  any  salient  evidences  of  what  he  had 
called  a  **  diabolical  religion,"  and  thus  for  a  time  all  went  well. 
There  is evidencft  that. likttiaefcudalchieiaiikKiQibiQ,  Hiday««hi 
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set  great  store  by  foreign  trade  nod  would  even  have  sacri- 
ficed to  its  maintenance  and  expansion  something  of  the  aversion 
be  had  conceived  for  Christianity.  He  did  indeed  make  one 
very  large  concession.  For  on  being  assured  that  Portuguese^ 
traders  could  not  frequent  Japan  unless  th^  found  Christian 
priests  there  to  minister  to  them,  he  consented  to  sanction  the 
presence  of  a  limited  number  of  Jesuits.  The  statistics  of  1595 
show  how  Christianity  fared  tmder  even  this  partial  tolerance, 
for  there  were  then  137  Jesuits  in  Japan  with  300,000  converts, 
among  whom  were  17  feudal  chiefs,  to  say  nothing  of  many  men 
0^  lesser  though  still  considerable  note,  and  even  not  a  few 
bonzes. 

For  tei)  years  after  his  unlooked-for  order  of  expulsion,  Hide* 
yoshi  preserved  a  tolerant  mien.  But  in  1597  Us  forbearance 
gave  place  to  a  mood  of  tmcompromising  severity.  /m^y,f,tPe 
The  reasons  of  this  second  change  are  very  clear,  pimai 
though  diverse  accounts  have  been  transmitted,  ^^'f** 
Up  to  1593  the  Portuguese  had  possessed  a  monopoly  Sbl^ySt Wr 
of  reUgious  propagandism  and  over-sea  commerce  in  , 

Japan.  The  privilege  was  secured  to  them  by  agreement 
between  Spain  and  Portugal  and  by  a  papal  bull.  But 
the  Spaniards  in  Manila  had  long  k>okcd  with  somewhat 
jealous  eyes  on  this  Jesuit  reservation,  and  when  news  of 
the  disaster  of  1587  reached  the  Philippines,  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans  residing  there  were  fired  with  zeal  to  enter 
an  areiui  where  the  crown  of  martyrdom  seemed  to  be 
the  least  reward  within  reach.  The  papal  bull,  however, 
demanded  obedience,  and  to  overcome  that  difficulty  a  ruse  was 
necessary:  the  governor  of  Manila  agreed  to  send  a  party  of 
Franciscans  as  ambassadors  to  Hideyoshi.  In  that  guise  the 
friars,  being  neither  traders  nor  propagandists,  considered  that 
they  did  not  violate  either  the  treaty  or  the  bull.  It  was  a 
technical  subterfuge  very  unworthy  of  the  object  contemplated, 
and  the  friars  supplemented  it  by  swearing  to  Hideyoshi  that 
the  Philippines  would  submit  to  his  sway.  Thus  they  obtained 
permission  to  visit  Kioto,  Osaka  and  Fushimi,  but  with  the 
explicit  proviso  that  they  most  not  preach.  Very  soon  they 
had  built  a  church  in  Kioto,  consecrated  it  with  the  utmost 
pomp,  and  were  preaching  sermons  and  chatmtihg  Utanies  there 
in  flagrant  defiance  of  Hideyoshi's  veto.  Presently  their  number 
received  an  access  of  three  friars  who  came  bearing  gifts  from 
the  governor  at  Manila,  and  now  they  not  only  established  a 
convent  in  Osaka,  but  also  seized  a  Jesuit  church  in  Nagasaki 
and  converted  the  circumspect  worship  hitherto  conducted 
there  by  the  fathers  into  services  of  the  most  public  character. 
Officially  checked  in  Nagasaki,  they  charged  the  Jesuits  in  Kioto 
with  having  intrigued  to  impede  them,  and  they  further  vaunted 
the  courageous  openness  of  their  own  ministrations  as  compared 
with  the  clandestine  timidity  of  the  methods  which  wise  pru- 
dence had  induced  the  Jesuits  to  adopt.  Retribution  would 
have  followed  quickly  had  not  Hideyoshi's  attention  bete 
engrossed  by  an  attempt  to  invade  China  through  Korea.  At 
this  stage,  however,  a  menK>rable  incident  occurred.  Driven 
out  of  Ittr  course  by  a  storm,  a  great  and  richly  laden  Spanish 
galleon,  bound  for,  Acapulco  from  Manila,  drifted  to  the  coast 
of  Tosa  province,  and  running— or  being  purposely  run — on  a 
sand-bank  as  she  was  being  towed  into  port  by  Japanese  boats, 
broke  her  back.  She  carried  goods  to  the  value  of  some  600,000 
crowns,  and  certain  officials  urged  Hideyoshi  to  confiscate  her 
as  derelict,  conveying  to  him  at  the  same  time  a  detailed  account 
of  the  doings  of  the  Franciscans  and  their  open  flouting  of  his 
orders.  Hideyoshi,  much  incensed,  commanded  the  arrest  of 
the  Franciscans  and  despatched  officers  to  Tosa  to  confiscate 
the  **  San  Felipe.**  The  pilot  of  the  galleon  sought  to  intimidate 
these  ofiicers  by  showing  them  on  a  map  of  the  world  the  vast 
extent  of  Spain's  dominions,  and  being  asked  how  one  country 
had  acquired  such  extended  sway,  replied:  "  Our  kings  begin 
by  sending  Into  the  cotmtries  they  wish  to  conquer  missionarin 
who  induce  the  people  to  embrace  our  religion,  and  when  they 
have  made  considerable  progress,  troops  are  sent  who  combine 
with  the  new  Christians,  and  then  our  kin^  have  not  much 
trouble  in  accomplishing  the  rest." 
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On  leAtning  of  ihfa  speech  HhleyosM  was  overcome  with  fury. 
He  condemned  the  Frtndsoins  to  have  thrir  noses  and  ears 
r*»l»w  cut  off.  to  be  promenaded  through  Kidto,  Osaka 
0»M^'tt/and  Sakai.  and  to  be  crucified  at  Nagasaki.  "  I 
rt'*"*""'  have  ordered  these  foreig^nert  to  be  treated  thus, 
because  they  have  come  from  the  Philippines  to  Japan,  callmg 
themselves  ambassadors,  although  they  were  not  so;  because 
they  have  remained  here  far  loo  long  without  my  permission; 
because,  in  defiance  of  my  prohibition,  they  have  built  churches, 
pleached  their  religion  and  caused  disorders."  Twenty-six 
suffered  under  this  sentence — six  Franciscans,  three  Japanese 
Jesuits  and  seventeen  native  Christians,  chiefly  domestic  ser« 
vantt  of  the  Franciscans.'  They  met  their  fate  with  noble 
fortitude.  Hideyoshi  further  issued  a  special  injunction  against 
the  adoption  of  Christianity  by  a  feudal  chief,  and  took  steps  to 
give  practical  effect  to  his  expubion  edict  ol  1 587.  The  governor 
of  Nagasaki  received  instructions  to  send  away  aU  the  Jesuits, 
permitting  only  two  or  three  to  remain  for  the  service  of  the 
Portuguese  merchants.  But  the  Jesuits  were  not  the  kind  of 
men  who,  to  escape  personal  peril,  turn  their  back  upon  an 
unaccomplished  work  of  grace.  There  were  1 25  of  them  in  Japan 
at  that  time.  In  October  1597  a  junk  sailed  out  of  Nagasaki 
harbour,  her  decks  crowded  with  seeming  Jesuits.  In  reality 
the  carried  1 1  of  the  company,  the  apparent  Jesuits  being  dis- 
guised sailors.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  manoeuvre 
could  be  hidden  from  the  local  authorities.  They  winked  at  it, 
until  rumour  became  insistent  that  Hideyoshi  was  about  to  visit 
KiOshiQ  in  person,  and  all  Japanese  in  administrative  posts 
knew  how  Hideyoshi  visited  disobedience  and  how  hopeless  was 
tny  attempt  to  deceive  him.  Therefore,  early  in  1598,  really 
drastic  steps  were  taken.  Churches  to  the  number  of  137  were 
demolished  in  KiOshiQ,  seminaries  and  residences  fell,  and  the 
governor  of  Nagasaki  assembled  there  all  the  fathers  of  the 
company  for  deportation  to  Macao  by  the  great  ship  in  the 
following  year.  But  while  they  waited,  Hideyoshi  died.  It  is 
not  on  record  that  the  Jesuits  openly  declared  his  removal  from 
the  earth  to  have  been  a  tpedal  dispensation  in  their  favour. 
But  they  pronounced  him  an  execrable  tyrant  and  consigned  his 
"  soul  to  hell  for  all  eternity."  Yet  no  impartial  reader  of 
history  can  pretend  to  think  that  a  xfith-century  Jesuit  general 
In  Hideyoshi's  place  would  have  shown  towards  an  alien  creed 
and  its  propagandists  even  a  small  measure  of  the  tolerance 
exerciKd  by  the  Japanese  statesman  towards  Christianity  and 
the  Jesuits. 

Hideyoshi's  death  occurred  In  1598.  Two  years  later,  his 
authority  as  administrative  ruler  of  all  Japan  had  passed  into 
f^n^  the  hands  of  lyeyasu,  the  Tokugawa chief,  and  thirty- 
l%«or  •/!*•  nine  years  later  the  Tokugawa  potentates  had  not 
l^Ajjj^w*  Qniy  exterminated  Christianity  in  Japan  but  had 
^*^  also  condemned  their  country  to  a  period  of  Intema- 
Ctonal  Isolation  which  continued  unbroken  until  i8sj,  an  inter- 
val of  st4  years.  It  has  been  shown  that  even  when  they  were 
most  incensed  against  Christianity,  Japanese  administrators 
sought  to  foster  and  preserve  foreign  trade.  Why  then  did  they 
dose  the  country's  doom  to  the  outside  world  and  suspend  a 
commerce  once  so  much  esteemed?  Ti>  answer  that  question 
•ome  retrospect  b  needed.  Certain  historians  allege  that  from 
the  outset  lyeyasu  shared  Hideyoshi's  misgivings  about  the  real 
designs  of  Christian  potenUtes  and  Chrutian  propagandists. 
But  that  verdict  b  not  supported  by  facts.  The  first  occasion 
of  the  Tokugawa  chief's  recorded  contaa  with  a  Christian  propa- 
gandist was  less  than  three  months  after  Hideyoshi's  death, 
lliere  was  then  led  into  hb  presence  a  Fnadscan,  by  name 
Jerome  de  Jesus,  originally  a  member  of  the  fictitious  embassy 
from  Manila.  This  man's  conduct  constitutes  an  example  of 
the  invincible  xeal  and  courage  inspiring  a  Chrbtian  priest  in 
those  days.  Barely  escaping  the  doom  of  crucifixion  which 
overtook  hb  companions,  he  had  been  deported  from  Japan  to 

*  The  mutilation  was  confined  to  the  lobe  of  one  ear.  Crucifixion, 
according  to  the  Japanese  method,  consisted  in  tying  to  a  cross  and 
pierting  the  heart  mith  two  sharp  tpc^n  driven  from  either  side. 
Ucath  was  always  iosuouoeous. 
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Mam'la  at  a  time  when  death  seemed  to  be  the  certain  penalty  of 
remaining .  But  no  sooner  had  be  been  landed  at  Manila  than  he 
took  passage  in  a  Chinese  junk,  and,  returning  to  Nagasaki,  made 
hb  way  secretly  from  the  far  south  of  Japan  to  the  province  of 
Kii.  There  arrested,  he  was  brought  into  the  presence  of 
lyeyasu,  and  hb  own  record  of  what  ensued  b  given  in  alcuer 
subsequently  sent  to  Manila:— 

"  When  the  Prince  saw  me  he  asked  how  I  had  roanaeed  toescape 
the  previous  persecution.  I  answered  him  that  at  that  date  God  had 
delivered  roe  in  order  that  I  might  so  to  Manila  and  bruig  back  new 
colleagues  from  there— preachers  of  the  divine  kw— and  that  I  had 
returned  from  Manila  to  encourage  the  Christians,  cherishing  the 
desire  to  die  on  the  cross  in  order  to  go  to  enjoy  eternal  glory  like 
my  former  coUcagues.  On  hcarrag  these  words  the  Emperor  began 
to  smile,  whether  in  his  quality  ol  a  pagan  of  the  sect  of  Shaka, 
which  teaches  that  there  is  no  future  life,  or  whether  from  the  thought 
that  I  was  frightened  at  having  to  be  put  to  death.  Then.  k>oking 
at  me  kindly,  he  said,  *  Be  no  kmger  afraid  and  no  longer  cooced 
yourself,  and  no  longer  change  your  habit,  for  1  wish  you  well:  and 
as  for  the  Christians  who  every  year  pass  within  sight  of  the  KwantO 
where  my  domains  arc.  when  they  go  to  Mexico  with  their  ships, 
I  have  a  keen  desire  for  them  to  visit  the  harbours  of  thb  Ubnd.  to 
refresh  themselves  there,  and  to  take  what  they  wish,  to  trade  with 
my  vassals  and  to  teach  them  how  to  develop  silver  mines;  and  that 
my  intentions  may  be  accomplished  before  my  death,  I  wish  you  to 
indicate  to  me  the  means  to  take  to  realize  them.  I  answered  that 
it  was  necessary  that  Spanbh  pilots  should  take  the  soundings  of 
his  harbours,  so  that  ships  might  not  be  lost  in  future  as  the  *Saa 
Felipe '  had  been,  and  inat  he  should  solicit  this  service  from  the 
governor  of  the  Philippines.  The  Prince  approved  of  my  advice, 
and  accordingly  he  has  sent  a  Japanese  gcntkirnan.  a  native  of  Sakai, 
the  bearer  oftnis  message. ...  It  is  essential  to  oppose  no  obstacle 
to  the  complete  liberty  offered  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Spaniards  and 
to  our  holy  ordcr^  for  the  preaching  of  the  holy  gospel.  . .  .  The 
same  FMnce  (who  is  about  to  visit  the  Kwant6^  invites  me  to  acconv> 

Eany  him  to  make  choice  of  a  house,  and  to  visit  the  harbour  whicb 
e  promises  to  open  to  us;  hb  desires  in  thb  respect  arc  keener  than 
I  can  express." 

The  above  version  of  the  Tokugawa  chiefs  mood  b  confirmed 
by  events,  for  not  only  did  he  allow  the  contumelious  Franciscan 
to  build  a  church'—the  first— in  Yedo  and  to  celebrate  Mass  there, 
but  also  he  sent  three  embassies  to  the  Philjppmes,  proposing 
reciprocal  freedom  of  commerce,  offering  to  open  ports  in 
the  Kwantd  and  asking  for  competent  naval  architects.  He 
never  obtained  the  architects,  and  though  the  trade  came,  its 
volume  was  small  in  comparison  with  the  abundance  of  friars 
that  accompanied  it.  There  is  just  a  possibility  that  lyeyasu 
saw  in  these  Spanish  monks  an  instrument  of  counteracting 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  for  he  must  have  known  that  the 
Franciscans  opened  their  mission  in  Yedo  by  "  declaiming  with 
violence  against  the  fathers  of  the  company  of  Jesus."  In 
short,  the  Spanish  monks  assumed  towards  the  Jesuits  in  Japan 
the  same  intolerant  and  abusive  tone  that  the  Jesuits. themselves 
had  previously  assumed  towards  Buddhism. 

At  that  time  there  appeared  upon  the  scene  another  factor 
destined  greatly  to  complicate  events.  It  was  a  Dutch  merchant 
ship,  the  "Liefde."  Until  the  Netherlands  revolted  from 
Spain,  the  Dutch  had  been  the  principal  distributors  of  all  goods 
arriving  at  Lisbon  from  the  Far  East ;  but  in  1 594  Philip  II.  closed 
the  port  of  Lisbon  to  these  rebels,  and  the  Dutch  met  the  situa- 
tion by  turning  their  prows  to  the  Orient  to  invade  the  sources 
of  Portuguese  commerce.  One  ol  the  first  expeditions  despatched 
for  that  purpose  set  out  in  1 598,  and  of  the  five  vesseb  composing 
it  one  only  was  ever  heard  of  again.  Thb  was  the  "  liefde." 
She  reached  Japan  during  the  spring  of  1600,  with  only  four- 
and-twenty  alive  out  of  her  original  crew  of  no.  Towed  into 
the  harbour  at  Funal,  the  "  Liefde  "  was  visited  by  Jesuiu,  who. 
on  discovering  her  nationaUty,  denotmced  her  to  the  local 
authorities  as  a  pirate  and  endeavoured  to  incense  the  Japanese 
against  them.  The  "  Liefde  "  had  on  board  in  the  capadty  o< 
"  pilot  major  **  an  Englishman.  Will  Adams  of  GUlingham  in 
Kent,  whom  lyeyasu  summoned  to  Osaka,  where  there  com- 
menced between  the  rough  BriUsh  saih>r  and  the  Tokugawa  chief 
a  curiously  friendly  intercourse  which  was  not  interrupted  until 
the  death  of  Adams  twenty  years  later.  The  Englbhman  becarao 
master  ship-builder  to  the  Yedo  government;  was  employed  as 
diploaatk  apM  when  other  traders  from  hb  own  couaiiy 
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and  from  Hollaod  arrived  in  Japan,  xcceived  in  perpetual  ^ift 
a  substajiUal  estate,  and  from  first  to  last  possessed  the  hnpUcit 
confidence  of  the  shdgim.  lyeyosu  quickly  discerned  the  man's 
honesty,  perceived  that  whatever  benefits  foreign  commerce 
might  confer  would  be  increased  by  encouraging  competition 
among  the  forcigncrs,  c^d  realized  that  English  and  Dutch 
trade  presented  the  wholesome  feature  of  complete  dissociation 
from  religious  propagandism.  On  the  other  hand,  he  showed 
BO  intolerance  to  either  Spani&rds  or  Portuguese.  He  issued 
(1601)  two  ofiicial  patents  sanctioning  the  residence  oC  the  fathers 
in  Kioto,  Osaka  and  Nagasaki;  he  employed  Father  Rodriguez  as 
uktcrivtter  to  the  court  at  Yedo;  and  in  i6oj  he  gave  miwificent 
succour  to  the  Jesuits  who  were  reduced  to  dire  straits  owing  to 
the  capture  of  the  great  ship  from  Macao  by  the  Dutch  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  several  years'  supplies  for  the  mission  in 
Japan. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  each  of  the  great  trio  of  Japan's  i6th-cen- 
tttcy  statesmen— Nobunaga,  Hidcyosht  and  lyeyasu — adopted 
at  the  outset  a  roost  tolerant  demeanour  towards  Christianity. 
The  reasons  of  Uideyoshi's  change  of  mood  have  been  set  forth. 
We  have  now  to  examine  the  reasons  that  produced  a  similar 
metamorphosis  in  the  case  of  lyeyasu.  Two  causes  present 
themselves  immediately.  The  first  is  that,  while  tolerating 
Christianity.  lyeyasu  did  iH>t  approve  of  it  as  a  creed;  the  second, 
thai  he  himself,  whether  from  state  policy  or  genuine  piety, 
strongly  encouraged  Buddhism.  Proof  of  the  former  proposi- 
tion is  found  in  an  order  issued  by  him  in  1602  to  insure  the 
safety  of  foreign  merchantmen  entering  Japanese  ports:  it 
concluded  with  the  reservation,  *'  but  wc  rigorously  forbid 
them  "  (foreigners  coming  in  such  ships)  "  to  promulgate  thctr 
laith  "  Proof  of  the  latter  is  furnished  by  the  facts  that  he 
invariably  carried  about  with  him  a  miniature  Duddbist  image 
which  he  regarded  as  his  tutelary  ddty,  and  that  he  fostered 
the  creed  of  Shaka  as  zealously  as  Oda  Nobunaga  had  suppressed 
it.  There  is  much  difliculty  in  tracing  the  exact  sequence  of 
cvoits  which  graduaUy  educated  a  strong  antipathy  to  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  mind  of  the  Tokugawa  cliicf.  He  must 
have  been  influenced  in  some  degree  by  Uie  views  of  his  great 
predecessor,  Hideyoshi.  But  he  did  not  accept  those  views 
implicitly.  At  the  end  of  the  i6ih  century  he  sent  a  trusted 
emissary  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  directly  observing  the 
conditions  in  the  borne  of  Christianity,  and  this  man,  the  bcttei^ 
to  achieve  his  aim,  embraced  the  foreign  faith,  and  studied  it 
from  within  as  well  as  from  without.  The  story  tlial  he  had  to 
tell  on  his  return  could  not  fail  to  shock  the  ruler  of  a  country 
where  freedom  of  conscience  had  existed  from  lime  immemorial. 
It  was  a  story  of  the  inquisition  and  of  the  stake«  of  unjlmiicd 
aggressioa  in  the  name  of  the  cross;  of  the  pope's  overlordship 
which  entitled  him  to  confiscate  the  realm  of  heretical  sovereigns; 
of  reh^ous  wars  and  of  wellnigh  incredible  fanaticism.  lyeyasu 
must  have  received  an  evil  impression  while  he  Uslcned  to  his 
emissary's  slalcments.  Under  his  own  eyes,  too.  were  abundant 
evidences  of  the  spirit  of  strife  that  Christian  dogma  engendered 
in  those  times.  From  the  moment  when  the  Fmnciscnns  and 
Dommicans  arrived  in  Japan,  a  fierce  quarrel  began  between 
them  and  the  Jesuits;  a  quarrel  which  even  community  of 
suffering  could  not  compose.  Not  less  repellent  was  on  at  tempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  to  dictate  to  lyeyasu  the  expulsion 
of  all  Hollanders  from  Japan,  and  oh  the  part  of  the  Jesuits  to 
dictate  the  expulsion  of  tbe  Spaniards.  The  former  proposal, 
couched  almost  in  the  lorm  of  a  demand,  was  twice  formubted, 
and  accompanied  on  the  second  occasion  by  a  scarcely  less 
insulting  offer,  namdy.  that  Spanish  roen^>f-war  would  be  sent 
to  Japan  to  bum  all  Dutch  ships  found  in  the  ports  of  the  empire. 
If  in  the  face  of  proposals  so  contumelious  ol  his  sovereign 
authority  lyeyasu  preserved  a  calm  and  dignified  mien,  merely 
replying  that  his  country  was  open  to  all  comers,  and  that,  if 
other  nations  had  quarreU  among  themselves,  they  must  not 
take  Japan  for  battle>giound,  it  is  neverthdess  unimaginable 
that  he  did  not  strongly  resent  such  interference  with  his  own 
bidependent  foreign  policy,  and  that  he  did  not  interpret 
it  as  foreshadowing  a  disturbance  of  the  sealm's  peace  by  socv 
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tarian  quarrels  among  Christians.  These  experiences,  predis* 
posing  lyeyasu  t<y  dislike  Christianity  as  a  creed  and  to  distrust 
it  as  a  political  influence,  were  soon  supplemented  by  incidents 
of  an  immediately  determinative  character.  The  first  was  an 
act  of  fraud  and  forgery  committed  in  the  interests  of  a  Christian 
feudatory  by  a  trusted  official,  himself  a  Christian.  Thereupon 
lyeyasu,  conceiving  it  unsafe  that  Christians  should  fill  offices 
at  his  court,  dismissed'all  those  so  employed,  banished  them  from 
Yedo  and  forbade  anyjeudal  chief  to  harbour  them.  The  second 
incident  was  an  attempted  survey  of  the  coast  of  Japan  by  a 
Spanish  mariner  and  a  Franciscan  friar.  Permission  to  take 
this  step  had  been  obtained  by  an  envoy  from  New  Spain,  but 
no  deep  consideration  of  reasons  seems  to  have  preluded  the  per' 
mission  on  Japan's  side,  and  when  the  mariner  (Sebastian)  and 
the  friar  (Solelo)  hastened  to  carry  out  the  project,  lyeyasu 
asked  Will  Adams  to  explain  this  display  of  industry.  The 
Englishman  replied  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  regarded 
in  Europe  as  an  act  o!  hostility,  especially  on  the  port  of  the 
Spaniards  or  Portuguese,  whose  aggressions  were  iMtorious.  He 
added,  in  reply  to  further  questions,  that  "  the  Roman  priest- 
hood had  been  expelled  from  many  parts  of  Germany,  from 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Holland  and  England,  and  that 
although  his  own  country  preserved  the  pure  form  of  the 
Christian  faith  from  which  Spain  and  Portugal  had  deviated} 
yet  neither  English  nor  Dutch  considered  that  that  fact  afforded 
them  any  reason  to  war  with,  or  to  annex,  States  which  were 
not  Christian  solely  for  the  reason  that  they  were  non-Christzan." 
lyeyasu  reposed  entire  confidence  in  Adams.  Hearing  the 
EngUshntan's  testimony,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "If 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  do  not  tolerate  these  priests,  I  dq 
them  no  wrong  if  I  refuse  to  tolerate  them."  Japanese 
historians  add  that  lyeyasu  discovered  a  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  some  Japanese  Christians  to  overthrow  his  government 
by  the  aid  of  foreign  troops.  It  was  not  a  widely  ramified 
plot,  but  it  lent  additional  importance  to  the  fact  that  the 
sympathy  of  the  fathers  and  their  converts  was  plainly  with 
the  only  magnate  in  the  empire  who  continued  to  dispute  the 
Tokugawa  supremacy,  Hidcyori,  the  son  of  Hideyoshi.  Never-* 
thcless  lyeyasu  shrank  from  proceeding  to  extremities  in  the 
case  of  any  foreign  priest,  and  this  attitude  he  maintained  until 
his  death  (1616).  Possibly  he  might  have  been  not  less  tolerant 
towards  native  Christians  also  had  not  the  Tokugawa  authority 
been  openly  defied  by  a  Franciscan  father— the  Sotek)  mentioned 
above — in  Yedo  itself.  Then  ( 1613)  the  first  execution  of  Japan* 
ese  converts  took  place,  though  the  monk  himsdf  was  released 
after  a  £hort  incarceration.  At  that  time,  os  is  still  the  case 
even  in  these  more  enlightened  days,  insignificant  differences  of 
custom  sometimes  induced  serious  misconceptions,  A  Christian 
who  had  violated  the  secular  law  was  crucified  in  Nagasaki. 
Many  of  his  fellow-believers  kneeled  around  his  cross  and  prayed 
for  the  peace  of  his  souL  A  party  of  converts  were  afterwards 
bucncd  to  death  in  the  same  place  for  refusing  to  apostatize, 
and  their  Christian  friends  crowded  to  carry  off  portions  of  their 
bodies  as  holy  relics.  When  these  things  were  reported  to 
lyeyasu,  be  said,  "  Without  doubt  that  must  be  a  diabolic  faith 
which  persuades  people  not  only  to  worship  criminals  condemned 
to  death  for  their  crimes,  but  also  to  honour  those  who  have 
been  burned  or  cut  Id  pieces  by  the  order  of  their  lord  "  (feudal 
chieO. 

The  fateful  edict  ordering  that  all  foreign  priests  should  be 
collected  in  Nagasaki  preparatory  to  removal  from  Japan,  that 
all  churches  should  be  demolished,  and  that  thesa^pcvnlM 
converts  should  be  compelled  to  abjure  Christianity.  •/ 
was  issued  on  the  77th  of  January  1614.  There  were  CbrtsUaatty, 
then  in  Japan  laz  Jesuits,  14  Franciscans,  9  Dominica na, 
4  Augustins  and  7  secular  priests.  Had  these  men  obeyed  the 
orders  of  the  Japanese  authorities  by  leaving  the  country  finallyi 
not  one  foreigner  would  have  suffered  for  his  faith  in  Japan, 
except  the  6  Franciscans  executed  at  Nagasaki  by  order  of 
Hideyoshi  in  1 597.  But  suffering  and  death  counted  for  nothing 
with  the  missionaries  as  against  the  possibility  of  winning  o^ 
keeping  even.iiae  convert*    Forty*sevea  of  them  evaded  the 
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edict,  some  by  concealing  themselves  at  the  time  of  its  issue,  the 
rest  by  leaving  their  ships  when  the  latter  had  passed  out  of  sight 
of  the  shore  of  Japan,  and  returning  by  boats  to  the  scene  of 
their  former  labours.  Moreover,  in  a  few  months,  those  that 
had  actually  crossed  the  sea  re>crossed  it  in  various  disguises, 
and  soon  the  Japanese  government  had  to  consider  whether  it 
would  suffer  its  authority  to  be  thus  flouted  or  resort  to  extreme 
measures. 

During  two  years  immediately  following  the  issue  of  the  anti- 
Christian  decree,  the  attention  of  the  Tokugawa  chief  and  in- 
deed of  all  Japan  was  concentrated  on  the  closing  episode  of 
the  great  struggle  which  assured  to  lyeyasu  final  supremacy  as 
adrtiinistrative  ruler  of  the  empire.  That  episode  was  a  terrible 
battle  under  the  walls  of  Osaka  castle  between  the  adherents 
of  the  Tokugawa  and  the  supporters  of  Hideyori.  In  .this 
struggle  fresh  fuel  was  added  to  the  fire  of  anti-Christian  resent- 
ment, for  many  Christian  converts  threw  in  their  lot  with  Hide- 
yori, and  in  one  part  of  the  field  the  Tokugawa  troops  found 
themselves  fighting  against  a  foe  whose  banners  were  emblazoned 
with  the  cross  and  with  images  of  the  Saviour  and  St  James,  the 
patron  saint  of  Spain.  But  the  Christians  had  protectors. 
Many  of  the  feudatories  showed  themselves  stron^y  averse  from 
inflicting  the  extreme  penalty  on  men  and  women  whose  adop- 
tion of  an  alien  religion  had  been  partly  forced  by  the  feudatories 
themselves.  As  for  the  people  at  large,  their  liberal  spirit  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  five  fathers  who  were  in  Osaka  castle 
at  the  time  of  its  capture  made  their  way  to  distant  refuges 
without  encountering  any  risk  of  betrayal.  During  these  events 
the  death  of  lyeyasu  took  place  (June  1, 1616),  and  pending  the 
dedication  of  his  mausoleum  the  anti-Christian  crusade  was 
virtually  suspended. 

In  September  1616  a  new  anti-Christian  edict  was  promulgated 
by  Hidelada,  son  and  successor  of  lyeyasu.  It  pronounced 
sentence  of  exile  against  all  Christian  priests,  including  even 
those  whose  presence  had  been  sanctioned  for  ministering  to  the 
Portuguese  merchants:  it  forbade  the  Japanese,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  burned  alive  and  of  having  all  their  properly 
confiscated,  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  ministers  of  religion 
or  to  give  them  hospitaUty.  It  was  forbidden  to  any  prince  or 
lord  to  keep  Christians  in  his  service  or  even  on  bis  estates,  and 
the  edict  was  promulgated  with  more  than  usual  solemnity, 
though  its  enforcement  was  deferred  until  the  next  year  on 
account  of  the  obsequies  of  lyeyasu.  This  edict  of  161 6  differed 
from  that  issued  by  lyeyasu  in  1614,  since  the  latter  did  not 
prescribe  the  death  penalty  for  converts  refusing  to  apostatiae. 
But  both  agreed  in  indicating  expulsion  as  the  sole  manner  of 
dealing  with  the  foreign  priests.  As  for  the  sh(^n  and  his 
advisers,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  did  not  anticipate 
much  necessity  for  recourse  to  violence.  They  must  have  known 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  converts  had  joined  the  Christian 
church  at  the  instance  or  by  the  command  of  their  local  rulers, 
and  nothing  can  have  seemed  less  likely  than  that  a  creed  thus 
Kghtly  embraced  would  be  adhered  to  in  defiance  of  torture  and 
death.  It  is  moreover  morally  certain  that  had  the  foreign 
propagandists  obeyed  the  Government's  edict  and  left  the 
country,  not  one  would  have  been  put  to  death.  They  suffered 
because  they  defied  the  laws  of  the  land.  Some  fifty  mission- 
ftries  happened  to  be  in  Nagasaki  when  Hidetada's  edia  was 
issued.  A  number  of  these  were  apprehended  and  deported, 
but  several  of  them  returned  almost  immediately.  This  hap- 
pened under  the  jurisdiction  of  Omura,  who  had  been  specially 
charged  with  the  duty  of  sending  away  the  baUren  (padres).  He 
appears  to  have  concluded  that  a  striking  example  must  be  fur- 
nished, and  he  therefore  ordered  the  seiaure  and  decapitation 
of  two  fathers,  De  1'  Assumpcion  and  Machado.  The, result 
completely  falsified  his  calculations,  and  presaged  the  cruel 
struggle  noW  destined  to  begin. 

The  bodies,  placed  in  different  coffins,  were  interred  in  the  same 
wave.  Guards  were  phced  over  it,  but  the  concourse  was  immense. 
The  sick  were  carried  to  the  sepulchre  to  be  restored  to  health.  The 
Christians  found  new  strength  In  this  martyrdom;  the  pagans  them- 
selves were  full  of  admiration  for  it.  Numerous  conversions  and 
numerous  returns  of  apostates  took  place  everywhere. 
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In  the  midst  of  all  this,  Navarette,  the  vice-provincial  of  the 
Dominicans,  and  Ayala,  the  vice-provincial  of  the  Aogustiosi 
came  out  of  their  retreat,  and  in  full  priestly  garb  started  upon 
an  open  propaganda.  The  two  fanatics— for  so  even  Charlevoix 
considers  them  to  have  been— were  secretly  conveyed  to  tbd 
island  Tskashima  and  there  decapitated,  whfle  their  coffins 
were  weighted  with  big  stones  and  sunk  in  the  sea.  Even  more 
directly  defiant  was  the  attitude  of  the  next  martyred  priest, 
an  old  Franciscan  monk,  Juan  de  Sanu  Martha.  He  had  for 
three  years  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  a  medieval  Japanese 
prison,  when  it  was  proposed  to  release  him  and  deport  him  to 
New  Spain.  His  answer  was  that,  if  released,  be  wotild  stay  in 
Japan  and  preach  there.  He  hiid  his  head  on  the  block  in 
August  1618.  But  from  that  time  until  1622  no  other  foreign 
missionary  suffered  capital  ptmishment  in  Japan,  though  many 
of  them  arrived  in  the  country  and  continued  their  propa- 
gandism  there.  During  that  interval,  also,  there  occurred 
another  incident  eminently  calculated  to  fix  upon  the  Christians 
still  deeper  suspicion  of  political  designs.  In  a  Portuguese  ship 
captured  by  the  Dutch  a  letter  was  found  Instigating  the  Japan- 
ese converts  to  revolt,  and  promising  that,  when  the  number  of 
these  disaffected  Christians  was  sufficient,  men-of-war  would  be 
sent  to  aid  them.  .Not  the  least  potent  of  the  influences  operate 
ing  against  the  Christians  was  that  pamphlets  were  written  by 
apostates  attributing  the  xeal  of  the  foreign  propagandists 
solely  to  political  motives.  Yet  another  indiament  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  propagandists  was  oonuined  in  a  despatch 
addressed  to  Hidetada  in  1620  by  the  admiral  in  command  of 
the  British  and  Dutch  fleet  then  cruising-in  Far-Eastern  waters. 
In  that  document  the  friars  were  flatly  accused  of  treacheroos 
practices,  and  the  Japanese  ruler  was  warned  against  the  aggres- 
sive designs  of  Philip  of  Spain.  In  the  face  of  all  this  evideiKO 
the  Japanese  ceased  to  hesitate,  and  a  time  of  term-  ensued  for 
the  fathers  and  their  converts.  The  measures  adopted  towards 
the  missionaries  gradually  increased  in  severity.  In  1617  the 
first  two  fathers  put  to  death  (De  1*  Assumpcion  and  Machado) 
were  beheaded,  "  not  by  the  common  executioner,  but  by  one 
of  the  first  officers  of  the  prince."  Subsequently  Navarette  and 
Ayala  were  decapitated  by  the  executkmer.  Then,  in  1618, 
Juan  de  Santa  Martha  was  executed  like  a  common  criminal, 
his  body  being  dismembered  and  his  head  exposed.  Finally, 
in  1622,  Zuftiga  and  Flores  were  burnt  alive.  The  same  year 
was  marked  by  the  *' great  martyrdom"  at  Nagasaki  when 
9  foreign  priests  went  to  the  stake  with  19  Japanese  converts. 
The  sbOgun  seems  to  have  been  now  labouring  under  vivid  fear 
of  a  foreign  invasion.  An  emissary  sent  by  him  to  Etirope  had 
returned  on  the  eve  of  the  "  great  mart)ndom  "  after  seven  years 
abroad,  and  had  made  a  report  more  than  ever  unfavourable  to 
Christianity. .  Therefore  Hkietada  deemed  it  necessary  to  refuse 
audicn(X|  to  a  Philippine  embassy  in  1694  and  to  deport  aU 
Spaniards  from  Japan.  Further*  it  was  decreed  that  no  Japanese 
Christian  should  thenceforth  be  suffered  to  go  abroad  for  com- 
merce, and  that  though  non-Chrfetians  or  men  who  had  aposta- 
tized might  travel  fredy,  they  must  not  visit  the  PhiUppioca. 
Thus  ended  all  intercourse  between  Japan  and  Spain.  It  hod 
continued  for  32  years  and  had  engendered  a  widespread 
conviction  that  Christianity  was  aa  instnuoent  of  Spanish 
aggression. 

lyemitsu,  son  of  Hidetada,  now  ruled  in  Yedo,  though  Hide* 
tada  himself  remained  the  power  behind  the  throne,  llie  year 
(1623)  of  the  former's  accession  to  power  had  been  marked  by 
the  re-issue  of  anti-Christian  decrees,  aad  by  the  martyrdom  of 
some  500  Christians  witlun  the  Tokugawa  domains,  whither  the 
tide  of  persecution  now  flowed  for  the  first  time.  Thenceforth 
the  campaign  was  continuous.  The  men  most  active  and  most 
relentless  in  carrying  on  the  persecution  were  Misuoo  and 
Takenaka,  governors  of  Nagasaki,  and  Matsukura,  feudatory  of 
Shimabara.  By  the  latter  were  invented  the  punishment  oC 
throwing  converts  into  the  solfalaras  at  Unzeo  and  the  torture 
Of  the  fosse,  which  coasbted  in  suspension  by  the  feet,  head 
downwards,  in  a  pit  until  blood  oosed  from  the  mouth,  nose  and 
ears.    Many  endured  ih^Jfiltfc:  l<^mS9  t^^^y^mi'd  death 
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cune  ta  their  relief^  but  a  few— noubly  the  Jcmit  proviodal 
Ferreyn— ftpostatixed.  Matsukun  and  Takenaka  wcle  so 
strongly  obsessed  by  the  Spanish  menace  that  they  cootemplaled 
the  conquest  of  the  Philippines  in  order  to  deprive  the  Spaniards 
of  a  Far-Eastern  base.  But  timid  counsels  then  prevailed  in 
YedOf  where  the  spirit  of  a  Nobunaga,  a  Hideyoshi  or  an  lyeyasu 
no  longer  presided.  Of  coune  the  measures  of  repression  grew 
in  severity  as  the  fortitude  of  the  Christians  became  more  ob- 
durate. It  is  not  possible  to  state  the  exact  number  of  victims^ 
Some  historians  say  that,  down  to  i63S>  »o  fewer  than  280^000 
were  punished,  but  that  figure  is  probably  exaggerated,  for  the 
most  trustworthy  records  indicate  that  the  converts  never  aggre^ 
gated  more  than  300,000,  and  many  of  these,  if  not  a  great 
majority,  having  accepted  the  foreign  faith  very  lightly,  doubt- 
less discarded  it  readily  under  menace  of  destruction.  Every 
opportunity  was  given  for  aposutizing  and  for  escaping  death. 
Immunity  could  be  secured  by  pointing  out  a  feUow<onvert,  and 
when  it  is  observed  that  among  the  seven  or  ei^t  feudatories 
who  embraced  Christianity  only  two  m  three  died  in  that  faith, 
we  must  conclude  that  not  a  few  cases  of  recanting  occurred 
among  the  commoners.  Remarkable  fortitude,  however,  is 
said  to  have  been  displayed.  If  the  am  verts  were  intrepid 
their  teachers  showed  na  (ess  courage.  Again  and  again  the 
latter  defied  the  Japanese  authorities  by  coming  to  the  country 
or  returning  thither  after  having  been  deported.  Ignoring  thi 
orders  of  the  governors  of  Macao  and  Manila  and  even  of  the 
king  of  Spain  himself,  they  arrived,  year  after  year,  to  be  cer* 
tainly  apprehended  and  sent  to  the  slake  after  brief  periods  of 
propagandism.  In  1626  they  actually  baptized  over  3000 
converts.  Large  rewards  were  paid  to  anyone  deaoundng  a 
propagandist,  and  as  for  the  people,  they  had  to  trample 
upon  a  picture  of  Christ  in  order  to  prove  that  they  were  not 
Christians. 

Meanwhile  the  fetids  between  the  Dutch»  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Portuguese  never  ceased.  In  1636,  the  Dutch  found  on  a 
captured  Portuguese  vessel  a  report  of  the  govonor  of  Macao 
describing  a  two  days'  festival  which  had  been  hekl  there  in 
honour  of  Vieyra,  the  vice-provincial  whose  martyrdom  had 
just  taken  place  in  Japan.  This  report  the  Dutch  hajKied  to  the 
Japanese  authorities  "  in  order  that  bis  majesty  may  see  more 
ck»u-ly  what  great  honour  the  Portuguese  pay  to  those  he  has 
forbidden  his  realm  as  traitors  to  the  state  and  to  his  crown." 
Probably  the  accusation  added  little  to  the  resentment  and  dis- 
trust already  harboured  by  the  Japanese  against  the  Portuguese. 
At  all  events  the  Yedo  government  took  no  step  distinctly  hostile 
to  Portuguese  laymen  until  1637,  when  an  edict  was  issued  for- 
bidding any  foreigners  to  travel  in  the  empire,  lest  Portuguese 
with  passporta  bearing  Dutch  names  might  enter  it.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  In  the  last  month  of  1637  a 
rebellion  broke  out,  commonly  called  the  "  Christian  revolt  of 
Shimabara,"  which  sealed  the  fau  of  Japan's  fordgn  intercourse 
for  over  200  years. 

The  promontory  of  Shimabaim  and  the  island  of  Amakusa 
cndose  the  gulf  of  Nagasaki  on  the  west.    Among  all  the  fiefs  in 

Japan,  Shimabara  and  Amakusa  had  been  the  two 
[  most  thoroughly  christianized  in  the  early  years  of 

Jesuit  propagandism.  Hence  in  later  days  they  were 
naturally  the  scene  of  the  severest  persecutions.  Still  the  people 
would  probably  have  suffered  in  silence  had  they  not  been  taxed 
beyond  aU  endurance  to  supply  funds  for  an  extravagant  chief 
who  employed  savage  methods  of  extortion.  Japanese  annals, 
however,  relegate  the  taxation  grievatKe  to  an  altogether 
secondary  i^ace,  and  attribute  the  revolt  solely  to  the  instigation 
of  five  samurai  who  led  a  roving  life  to  avoid  persecution  for 
their  adherence  to  Christianity.  Whichever  version  be  correct. 
it  is  certain  that  the  outbreak  ultimately  attracted  all  the  Chris- 
dans  from  the  surrounding  regionst  and  was  regarded  by  the 
authorities  as  in  effect  a  Christian  rising.  The  Amakusa  in- 
surgents passed  over  to  Shimabara,  and  on  the  a  7th  of  January 
1638  the  whole  body — numbering,  according  to  some  authorities, 
30,000  fighting  men  with  17.000  women  and  children;  according  to 
,'^thers.  little  more  than  one-half  of  these  figures— took  possession 
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of  the  dOapidated  castle  of  Hara,  which  stood  on  a  plateau 
with  three  sides  descending  perpendicularly  to  the  sea,  a  hundred 
feet  beneatfa,  and  with  a  swamp  on  iu  fourth  front.  There  the 
ioourgents,  who  fought  under  flags  with  red  crosses  and  whose 
battle  cries  were  "  Jesus,"  "  Maria  "  and  "  St  lago,"  successfully 
mainUined  themselves  against  the  repeated  assaults  of  strong 
(orces  until  the  1 3th  of  April,  when,  their  ammunition  and  their 
provisions  alike  exhausted,  they  were  overwhelmed  and  put  to 
the  sword,  with  the  exception  of  105  prisoners.  During  the 
siege  the  Dutch  were  enat>led  to  furnish  a  vivid  proof  of  enmity 
to  the  Christianity  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese.  For 
the  guns  in  possession  of  the  besiegers  beix\g  too  Ught  to  accom- 
plish anything,  Roeckebacker,  the  factor  at  Hirado,  was  invited 
to  send  ships  carrying  heavier  meiaL  Ue  replied  with  the 
"  de  Ryp  "  of  20  guns,  which  threw  426  shot  into  the  castle 
in  ts  days.  Probably  the  great  bulk  of  the  remaining  Japanese 
Christians  perished  at  the  massacre  of  Hara.  ^  Thenceforth  there 
were  few  martyrs.* 

It  has  been  dearly  shown  that  Nobunaga,  Hideyoshi  and 
lyeyasu  were  all  in  favour  of  foreign  intercourse  and  trade,  and 
that  the  Tokugawa  chief,  even  more  than  his  prede-  Paniga 
ccssor  Hideyoshi,  made  strenuous  efforts  to  differ-  Trmde  im 
entiate  between  Christianity  and  commerce,  so  that  ^  'Zj^ 
the  latter  might  not  be  involved  in  the  former's  fate.  '  ' 
In  fact  the  three  objects  which  lyeyasu  desired  most  earnestly  to 
compass  were  the  development  of  foreign  commerce,  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  mercantile  marine  and  the  exploitation  of  Japan's 
mines.  He  offered  the  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  English  and  Dutch 
a  site  for  a  settlement  in  Yedo,  and  had  they  accepted  the  offer 
the  country  might  never  have  been  closed.  In  his  time  Japan 
was  virtually  a  free-trade  country.  Importers  had  not  to  pay 
any  duties.  It  was  expected,  however,  that  they  should  make 
presents  to  the  feudatory  into  whose  port  they  carried  their 
goods,  and  these  presents  were  often  very  valuable.  Naturally 
the  Tokugawa  chief  desired  to  attract  such  a  source  of  wealth 
to  his  own  domains.  He  sent  more  than  one  envoy  to  Manila 
to  urge  the  opening  of  commerce  direct  with  the  regions  about 
Yedo,  and  to  ask  the  Spaniards  for  competent  naval  architects. 
Perhaps  the  truest  exposition  of  his  attitude  is  givea  in  a  law 
enacted  in  160a:" 

*'  If  any  foreign  ve«e3  by  stress,  of  weather  is  obliged  to  touch  at 
any  principality  or  to  put  into  any  harbour  of  Japan,  we  order  that, 
whoever  tfiese  toreigncrs  may  be,  absolutely  nothing  whatever  that 
belones  to  them  or  that  they  may  have  brought  in  their  ship,  shall 
be  taken  from  them.  Likewiie  we  rieorously  prohibit  the  use  of 
any  violence  in  Che  purchase  or  the  safe  of  any  of  the  coramodicies 
brought  by  their  ship,  and  if  it  b  not  convenient  for  the  merchants 
of  the  ship  to  remain  in  the  port  they  have  entered,  they  may  pass 
to  any  other  port  that  may  suit  them,  and  therein  buy  and  sell  in 
full  freedom.  Likewise  we  order  in  a  general  manner  that  foreigners 
may  freely  reside  in  any  part  of  Japan  they  choose,  bat  we  rigorously 
forbid  them  to  promulgate  their  faith." 

It  was  in  that  mood  that  he  granted  (1605)  a  hcence  to  the 
Dutch  to  trade  in  Japan,  his  expectation  doubtless  being  that 
the  ships  which  they  promised  to  send  every  year  would  make 
their  ddp6t  at  Uraga  or  in  some  other  place  near  Yedo.  But 
things  were  ordered  differently.  The  first  Hollanders  that  set 
foot  m  Japan  were  the  survivors  of  the  wrecked  "  Liefde." 
Thrown  into  prison  for  a  time,  they  were  approached  by  emis- 
saries from  the  feudatory  of  Hirado,  who  engaged  some  of  them 
to  teach  the  art  of  casting  guns  and  the  science  of  gunnery  to  his 
vassals,  and  when  two  of  them  were  allowed  to  leave  Japan,  he 
furnished  tbem  with  the  means  of  doing  so,  at  the  same  time 
making  promises  which  invested  Hirado  with  attractions  as  a 
port  Of  trade,  though  it  was  then  and  always  remained  an  insig- 
nificant fishing  village.  The  Dutch  possessed  precisely  thie 
qualifications  suited  to  the  situation  then  existing  in  Japan: 
they  had  commercial  potentialities  without  any  religious  asso> 
ciations.  Fully  appreciating  that  fact,  the  shrewd  feudatory  pf 
Hirado  laid  himself  out  to  entice  the  Dutchmen  to  his  fief,  and 
he  succeeded.  Shortly  afterwards,  an  incident  occurred  which 
clearly  betrayed  the  strength  of  the  Tokugawa  chief's  desire  to 

t  See  A  History  rf  Christianity  iu  Japan  (1910),  by  Otb  Cary. 
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exploit  Japan's  mines.  The  governor-general  of  the  FbiUppines 
(Don  Rodrigo  Vivero  y  Velasco).  his  ship  being  cast  away  on  the 
Japanese  coast  on  a  voyage  to  Acapuico,  was  received  by  lyeyasu, 
and  in  response  to  the  lalter's  request  for  fifty  miners.  th« 
Spaniard  formulated  terms  to  which  lyeyasu  actually  agreed: 
that  half  the  produce  of  the  mines  should  go  to  the  miners;  that 
the  other  half  should  be  divided  between  lyeyasu  and  the  king 
of  Spain;  that  the  latter  might  send  commissioners  to  Japan  to 
look  after  his  mim'ng  interests,  and  that  these  commissioners 
might  be  accompanied  by  priests  who  would  be  entitled  to 
have  public  churches  for  holding  services.  This  was  in  1609, 
when  the  Tokugawa  chief  had  again  and  again  imposed  the 
strictest  veto  on  Christian  propagandism.  There  can  be  Uttle 
doubt  that  he  understood  the  concession  made  to  Don  Rodrigo 
In  the  sense  of  Hidcyoshi's  mandate  to  the  Jesuits  in  Nagasaki, 
namely,  that  a  sufficient  number  might  remain  to  mim'sier  to 
the  Portuguese  traders  frequenting  the  port,  lyeyasu  had 
confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  countrymen.  He  knew  that 
cmergendes  could  be  dealt  with  when  they  arose  and  he  sacrificed 
nothing  to  timidity.  But  his  courageous  policy  died  with  him 
and  the  miners  did  not  come.  Neither  did  the  Spam'ards  ever 
devote  any  successful  efforts  to  establishing  trade  with  Japan. 
Their  vessels  paid  fitful  visits  to  Uraga,  but  the  Portuguese 
continued  to  monopolize  the  commerce. 

In  itn  a  Dutch  merchantman  (the  **  Brach  ")  reached  Hirado 
with  a  cargo  of  pepper,  cloth,  ivory,  silk  and  lead.  She  carried 
Opeaiagot  ^^^  cnvoys,  Spex  and  Segcrszoon,  and  in  the  very 
Ouidimad  face  of  a  Spanish  embassy  which  had  just  arrived 
Bagf*^  from  Manila  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  "settling 
Trm^  the  matter  regarding  the  Hollanders,"  the  Dutchmen 
obtained  a  liberal  patent  from  lyeyasu.  Twelve  years  pre- 
viously, the  merchants  of  London,  stimulated  generally  by  the 
success  of  the  Dutch  in  trade  with  the  East,  and  specially  by  the 
fact  that  "  these  Hollanders  had  raised  the  price  of  pepper 
against  as  from  3  shillings  per  pound  to  6  shillings  and  8  shillings," 
organized  the  East  India  Company  which  immediately  began 
to  send  ships  eastward.  Of  course  the  news  that  the  Dutch 
were  about  to  establish  a  trading  station  in  Japan  reached 
London  speedily,  and  the  East  India  Company  lost  no  time  in 
ordering  one  of  their  vessels,  the  "  Clove,"  under  Captain  Saris, 
to  proceed  to  the  Far-Eastern  islands.  She  carried  a  quantity 
of  pepper,  and  on  the  voyage  she  endeavoured  to  procure  some 
spices  at  the  Moluccas.  But  the  Dutch  would  not  suffer  any 
poaching  on  their  valuable  monopoly.  The  "  Clove  "entered 
Hirado  on  the  nth  of  June  1613.  Saris  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  self-opinionated,  of  shallow  judgment  and  suspicious. 
Though  strongly  urged  by  Will  Adams  to  make  Vraga  the  seat 
of  the  new  trade,  though  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  the  har* 
hour  there,  and  though  instructed  as  to  the  great  advantage  of 
proximity  to  the  sh&gun's  capital,  he  appears  to  have  conceived 
some  distrust  of  Adams,  for  he  chose  Hirado.  From  lyeyasu 
Captain  Saris  received  a  most  liberal  charter,  which  plainly  dis- 
played the  mood  of  the  Tokugawa  shOgun  towards  foreign 
trade: — 

>  1 .  The  ship  that  has  now  come  for  the  6rst  time  from  England 
owr  the  sea  to  Japan  may  carry  on  trade  of  all  kinds  wtthuut 
hindrance.  With  regard  to  future  visits  (of  English  ships)  permis- 
sion will  be  given  in  regard  to  all  matters. 

2.  With  resard  to  the  cargoes  of  ships,  requisition  will  be  made 
by  list  according  to  the  requirements  01  the  shOgunate. 

3.  English  ships  are  free  to  visit  any  port  in  Japan.  If  disabled 
by  storms  they  may  put  imo  any  harbour. 

4.  Ground  m  Yedo  in  the  place  which  they  may  desire  shall  be 
given  to  the  Engli^,  and  they  may  erect  houses  and  reside  and  trade 
there.  They  shall  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  ihcir  country  whenever 
they  wish  to  do  so,  and  to  dispose  as  they  like  of  the  houses  they 
have  erected. 

5.  If  an  Englishman  dies  in  Japan  of  disease,  or  any  other  cause, 
his  effects  shall  be  handed  over  without  fail. 

6.  Forced  sales  of  car^o,  and  violence,  shall  not  take  place. 

7.  If  one  of  the  English  should  commit  an  offence,  he  should  be 
sentenced  by  the  English  General  according  to  the  gravity  of  his 
offence.  (Translated  by  Professor  Rtess.) 

The  terms  of  the  4lh  article  show  that  the  shSgun  expected 
the  English  to  make  Yedo  their  headquarters.    Had  Saris  done 
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BO,  he  wottltf  liave  been  free  from  all  competition,  would  have  had 
an  immense  market  at  his  very  doors,  would  have  economiccd 
the  expense  of  numerous  overland  journeys  to  the  Tokugawa 
court,  and  would  have  saved  the  payment  of  many  **  considen^ 
tions."  The  resalt  of  his  mistaken  choice  and  subsequent  bad 
management  was  that,  ten  years  later  (1623),  the  English  factory 
at  Hirado  had  to  be  doted,  having  incurred  a  tout  tots  of  about 
£2000.  In  condonation  of  this^  failure  it  must  be  noted  that  a 
few  months  after  the  death  of  lyeyasu,  the  charter  he  bad  granted 
to  Saris  underwent  serious  modification.  The  original  document 
threw  open  to  the  English  every  port  in  Japan;  the  revised 
document  limited  them  to  Hirado.  But  this  restriction  may  be 
Indirectly  traced  to  the  blunder  of  not  accepting  a  settlement  in 
Yedo  and  a  port  at  Uraga.  For  the  Tokugawa's  foreign  policy 
was  largely  swayed  by  an  apprehension  lest  the  KiOshiQ  feuda- 
tories, over  whom  the  authority  of  Yedo  had  oever  been  fully 
established,  might,  by  the  presence  of  foreign  traders,  come  into 
possession  of  such  a  fleet  and  such  an  armament  as  would  oHi* 
matdy  enable  them  to  wrest  the  administration  ol  the  empire 
from  Tokugawa  hands.  Hence  the  precaution  of  confining  the 
English  and  the  Dutch  to  Hirado,  the  fief  of  a  daimyi  too  petty 
to  become  formidable,  and  to  Nagasaki  which  was  an  imperial 
dty.*  But  evidently  an  English  factory  in  Yedo  and  EngHsli 
ships  at  Uraga  would  have  strengthened  the  Tokugawa  ruler's 
hand  instead  of  supplying  engines  of  war  to  his  political  foes.  It 
roust  also  be  noted  that  the  question  of  locality  had  another 
injurious  outcome.  It  exposed  the  English — ^and  the  Dutch 
also— to  crippling  competition  at  the  hands  of  a  company  of  rich 
Osaka  monopolists,  who,  as  representing  an  Imperial  dty  and 
therefore  bang  pledged  to  the  Tokugawa  inleiests,  enjoyed 
Ycdo's  favour  and  took  full  advantage  of  it.  These  shrewd 
traders  not  only  drew  a  ring  round  Hirado,  but  also  sent  vessels 
on  their  own  account  to  Cochin  China,  Siam,  Tonkin,  Cambodia 
and  other  places,  where  they  obtained  many  of  the  staples  in 
which  the  English  and  the  Dutch  dealt.  Still  the  dos«le  of  the 
Enghsh  factory  at  Hirado  was  purely  vcduntary.  From  first  to 
last  there  had  been  no  serious  friction  between  the  English  and 
the  Japanese.  The  company's  houses  and  godowns  were  net 
sold.  These  as  well  as  the  charter  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
duimyO  of  Hirado,  who  promised  to  restore  than  should  the 
English  re-open  business  in  Japan.  The  company  did  think  of 
doing  so  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  no  practical  step  was 
uken  until  the  year  1673,  when  a  merchantman,  aptly  named 
the  "  Return,"  was  sent  to  seek  permission.  The  Japanese, 
after  mature  reflection,  made  answer  that  as  the  king  of  England 
was  married  to  a  Portuguese  princess,  British  subjects  could  not 
be  permitted  to  visit  Japan.  That  this  reply  was  suggested  by 
the  Dutch  is  very  probable;  that  it  truly  reflected  the  feelii^ 
of  the  Japanese  government  towards  Roman  Catholics  is  certain. 

The  Spaniards  wereexpdied  from  Japan  in  1624,  the  Portu* 
guese  in  1638.  Two  years  before  the  latter  event,  the  Yedo 
government  took  a  signally  retrogressive  step.  They  rtoc^ar 
ordained  that  no  Japanese  vessel  should  go  abroad;  ^l^f^^^'^ 
that  00  Japanese  subject  shoald  leaVe  the  country, 
and  that,  if  detected  atten^>ting  to  do  to,  he 
should  be  put  to  death,  the  vessel  that  carried  iiim  and  her 
crew  being  seixed  "to  await  our  pleasure";  that  any  Japanese 
resident  abroad  should  be  executed  if  he  returned;  that  the 
children  and  descendants  of  Spaniards  together  with  those  who 
had  adopted  such  children  shoidd  ra>t  be  allowed  to  rcnaain 
on  pain  of  death;  and  that  no  ship  of  ocean-going  dimeosioMi 
should  be  built  in  Japan.  Thus  not  only  were  the  very  cfaiMren 
of  the  Christian  propagandists  driven  completdy  from  the  )and» 
but  the  Japanese  people  also  were  sentenced  to  imprisonnoeat 
within  the  limits  of  their  isUnds,  and  the  Coimtry  was  dcpdved 
of  all  hope  of  acquiring  a  mercantile  marine^  The  descendants 
of  the  Spaniaids,  banished  by  the  edict,  were  taken  to  Macao  in 
two  Portuguese  galleons.    They  mmibered  187  and  ihe  prapetty 

*The  Imperial  cities  were  Yedo.  Kiftto.  Osaka  and  NagaaakL 
To  this  last  the  English  were  subsequently  admitted.  They  were 
also  invited  to  Kagoshima  by  the  Shimazu  chiefuin,  and,  had  not 
their  experience  at  Hirudo  proved  so  deterrent,  they  might  have 
establishtd  a  factory  at  Kagoshima. 
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tkey  earned  with  (hem  aggregated  6.607.500  florins.  But  if  the 
Portuguese  derived  any  gratification  from  this  sweeping  out  of 
their  much-abused  rivals,  the  feeling  was  destined  to  be  short- 
Oved.  Already  they  were  subjected  to  humiliating  restrictions. 
"  From  1623  the  galleons  and  their  cargoes  were  liable  to  be  burnt 
and  thrir  crews  executed  \f  any  foreign  priest  was  found  on  board 
of  them.  An  official  of  rhe  Japanese  government  was  stationed  in 
Macao  for  the  purpose  of  hupecting  all  intending  pasiengers.  and  of 
preventing  any  one  that  looked  at  all  suspicious  from  proceeding 
to  Japan.  A  complete  list  and  personal  description  of  evcrv  one 
on  board  was  drawn  up  by  this  officer,  a  copy  of  it  was  handed  to 
the  captain  and  by  him  it  had  to  be  detiverca  to  the  authorities  who 
OKC  him  at  Nagasaki  before  he  was  allowed  to  anchor.  If  in  the 
sulMequent  inspection  any  discrepancy  between  the  list  and  the 
persons  actually  carried  by  the  vessel  appeared,  it  would  prove  very 
awkward  for  the  captain.  Then  in  the  inspection  of  the  vessel 
letters  were  opened,  trunks  and  boxes  ransacked,  and  all  creases, 
fonries  or  objects  of  religion  of  any  kind  had  tu  be  thrown  over- 
board. In  1635  Portuguese  were  forbidden  to  employ  Japanese 
to  carry  their  umbrellas  or  their  shoes,  and  only  their  chief  men 
were  allowed  to  bear  arms,  white  they  had  to  hire  fresh  servants 
every  year.  It  waa  in  the  following  year  (1636)  thai  the  artiftcial 
islet  of^Deshima  was  constructed  for  their  special  reception,  or  rather 
imprisonment.  It  lay  in  front  of  the  former  Portuguese  factory, 
with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  bridge,  and  henceforth  the  Portu- 
guese were  to  be  allowed  to  cross  this  bridge  only  twice  a  year— at 
their  arrival  and  at  thctr  departure.  Furthermore,  all  their  cargoes 
had  to  be  told  at  a  fixed  price  during  their  fifty  days'  auy  to  a  ring 
of  licensed  merchanu  from  the  imperial  towns."  * 

The  imposition  of  such  irksome  conditions  did  not  deter  the 
POftttguese.  who  continued  to  send  mcrchandise-kiden  gaHeons 
to  Nagasaki.  But  in  1638  the  bolt  fell.  The  Shimabara  rebellion 
was  directly  responsible.  Piobabty  the  fact  of  a  revolt  of 
Christian  converts,  in  such  numbers  and  fighting  with  such 
resolution,  wouhl  alone  have  sufficed  to  induce  the  weak  govern- 
ment  in  Yedo  to  get  rid  of  the  Portuguese  altogether.  But  the 
Portuguese  were  suspected  of  having  instigated  the  Shimabara 
insurrection,  and  the  Japanese  authorities  believed  that  they 
bad  proof  of  the  fact.  Hence,  in  1638,  an  edict  was  issued  pro- 
claiming  that  as,  in  defiance  of  the  government's  order,  the 
Portuguese  had  continued  to  bring  missionaries  to  Japan;  as 
they  had  supplied  these  missionaries  with  provisions  and  other 
necessaries,  and  as  they  bad  fomented  the  Shinubara  rebellion, 
tlwnceforth  any  Portuguese  ship  coming  to  Japan  should  be 
burned,  together  with  her  cargo,  and  every  one  on  board  of  her 
should  be  executed.  Ample  time  was  allowed  before  enfbrcjpg 
this  edict.  Not  only  were  the  Portuguese  ships  then  at  Nagasaki 
permitted  to  close  up  their  commercial  transact  ions  and  leave  the 
port,  but  also  in  the  following  year  when  two  galleons  arrived 
from  Macao,  they  were  merely  sent  away  with  a  copy  of  the  edict 
and  a  stern  warning.  But  the  Portuguese  could  not  easily 
become  reconciled  to  abandon  a  commerce  from  which  they  had 
derived  splendid  profits  prior  to  the  intrusion  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  Dutch  aiMl  the  Englisli,  and  from  which  they  might  now  hope 
further  gains,  since,  although  the  Dutch  continued  to  be  formid- 
able rivals,  the  Spaniards  bad  been  excluded,  the  English  bad 
withdrawn,  and  the  Japanese,  by  the  stiicidal  policy  of  their  own 
rulers,  were  no  longer  able  to  send  ships  to  China.  Therefore 
they  took  a  step  which  resulted  in  one  of  the  saddest  episodes  of 
the  whole  story.  Four  aged  men.  the  most  respected  citizens 
of  Macao,  were  despatched  (1640)  to  Nagasaki  as  ambassadors  in 
a  ship  carrying  no  cargo  but  only  rich  presents.  They  bore  a 
petition  declaring  that  for  a  long  time  no  missionaries  had 
eiUcred  Japan  from  Macao,  that  the  Portuguese  had  not  been  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  Shinubara  revolt,  and  that  inter- 
ruption of  trade  would  injure  Japan  as  much  as  Portugal. 
These  envoys  arrived  at  Nagasaki  on  the  fst  of  July  1640,  aiMi 
14  days  sufficed  10  bring  from  Yedo.  whither  their  petition  had 
been  sent,  peremptory  orders  for  their  execution  as  well  as 
executioners  to  carry  out  the  orders.  There  was  no  possibility 
of  resistance.  The  Japaitese  had  removed  the  ship's  rudder, 
safh.  guns  and  ammunition,  and  had  placed  the  envoys,  their 
suite  and  the  crews  under  guard  in  Dcshima.  On  the  2nd  of 
August  they  were  all  summoned  to  the  governor's  hall  of  audi- 
ence, where,  after  their  protest  had  been  heard  that  ambassadors 
*  A  History  of  Japan  (Murdoch  and  Yamagata). 
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should  be  under  the  proteaion  of  international  law,  the  sentence 
wntten  in  Yedo  13  days  previously  was  read  to  them.  The 
following  morning  the  Portuguese  were  offered  their  lives  if  they 
would  apostatize.  Every  one  rejected  the  offer,  and  being  then 
led  out  to  the  martyrs*  mount,  the  heads  of  the  envoys  and  of  57 
of  their  companions  fell.  Thirteen  were  saved  to  carry  the  news 
to  Macao.  These  thirteen,  after  witnessing  the  burning  of  the 
galleon,  were  conducted  to  the  governor's  residence  who  gave 
them  this  message: — 

"  Do  not  fail  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  Macao  that  the  Japanese 
wish  to  receive  from  them  neither  gold  nor  silver,  nor  any  kind  of 

f>resents  or  merchandise;  in  a  word.  at>solutcly  nothing  which  comes 
rom  them.  You  are  witnesses  that  1  have  cautied  even  the  clothes 
of  those  who  were  executed  yesterday  to  be  burned.  Let  them  do 
the  same  with  ruapcct  to  us  if  they  find  occasion  to  do  so;  we  consent 
to  it  without  difficulty.  Let  them  think  no  more  of  us.  just  as  jf 
we  were  no  longer  in  the  world." 

Finally  the  thirteen  were  taken  to  the  martyrs*  mount  where, 
set  up  above  the  heads  of  the  victims,  a  tablet  recounted  the 
story  of  the  embassy  and  the  reasons  for  the  execution,  and 
concluded  with  the  words: — 

"  So  long  as  the  sun  warms  the  earth,  let  no  Christian  be  so  bold 
as  to  come  tu  Jupan.  and  let  all  know  that  if  King  Philip  himself,  or 
exTrt  the  very  (iod  of  the  Christians,  or  the  great  Shaka  contravene 
this  prohibition,  they  shall  pay  for  it  with  their  heads." 

Had  the  ministers  of  the  shdgun  in  Yedo  desired  to  make  clear 
to  future  ages  that  to  Christianity  alone  was  due  the  expulsion 
of  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  from  Japan  and  her  adoption  of 
the  policy  of  seclusion  they  could  not  have  placed  on  record 
more  conclusive  testimony.  Macao  received  the  news  with 
rejoicing  in  that  its"  earthly  ambassadors  had  been  made  ambas- 
sadors of  heaven,"  but  it  did  not  abandon  all  hope  of  over- 
Coming  Japan's  obduracy.  When  Portugal  recovered  her 
independence  in  1640,  the  people  of  Macao  requested  Lisbon 
to  send  an  ambassador  to  Japan,  and  on  the  i6th  of  July  1647 
Don  Conzalo  de  Siqueira  arrived  in  Nagasaki  with  two  vessels. 
He  carried  a  letter  from  King  John  IV.,  setting  forth  the 
severance  of  all  connexion  bclueen  Portugal  and  Spain,  which 
countries  were  now  actually  at  war,  and  urging  thai  commercial 
relations  should  be  re-established.  The  Portuguese,  having 
refused  to  give  up  their  rudders  and  arms,  soon  found  themselves 
menaced  by  a  force  of  fifty  thousand  samurai,  and  were  glad  to 
put  out  of  port  quietly  on  the  41  h  of  September.  This  was  the 
last  episode  in  the  medieval  history  of  Portugal's  intercourse 
with  Japan. 

When  (i6oq)  the  Dutch  contemplated  forming  a  sclilcmcnt 
in  Japan,  lyeyasu  gave  them  a  written  promise  that  *'no  man 
should  do  ihcm  any  wrong  and  that  he  would  y^^jj^^^ 
maintain  and  defend  them  as  his  own  subjects."  ^jTwa/wr 
Moreover,  the  charter  granted  to  them  contained 
a  clause  providing  that,  into  whatever  ports  their  ships  put,  they 
were  not  to  be  molested  or  hindered  in  any  way,  but,  "  on  the 
comrary,  must  be  shown  all  manner  of  help,  favour  and  assist- 
ance." They  might  then  have  chosen  any  port  in  Japan  for 
their  headquarters,  but  they  had  the  misfortune  to  choose 
llirada  For  many  years  they  had  no  cause  to  regret  the  choice. 
Their  exclusive  possession  of  the  Spice  Islands  and  their  own 
enterprise  and  command  of  capital  gave  them  the  leading  place 
in  Japan's  over-sea  trade.  Even  when  things  had  changed 
greatly  for  the  worse  and  when  the  English  closed  their  books 
with  a  large  loss,  it  is  on  record  that  the  Dutch  were  reaping  a 
profit  of  76%  annually.  Their  doings  at  Hirado  were  not  of  a 
purely  commercial  character.  The  Anglo-Dutch  "fleet  of 
defence  **  made  that  port  its  basis  of  operations  against  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese.  It  brought  its  prizes  into 
Hirado.  the  profits  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  fleet  and 
the  factories.  Dutch  and  English,  which  arrangement  involved 
a  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  1622.  But  after  the 
death  of  lyeyasu  there  grew  up  at  the  Tokugawa  court  a  party 
which  advocated  the  expulsion  of  all  foreigners  on  the  ground 
that,  though  some  professed  a  different  form  of  Christianity  from 
that  of  the  Casiilians  and  Portuguese,  it  was  nevertheless  one 
and  the  same  creed.    This  pqjiof^was,  not^dcfioltelir  ^adopted, 
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but  it  made  itself  felt  in  a  discourteoos  reception  accorded  to 
the  commandant  of  Fort  Zclandia  when  he  visited  Tdkyd  in 
1627.  He  attempted  to  rctaUatc  upon  the  Japanese  vessels 
which  put  into  Zelandia  in  the  following  year,  but  the  Japanese 
managed  to  seize  his  person,  exact  reparation  for  loss  of  time  and 
obtain  five  hostages  whom  they  carried  to  prison  in  Japan. 
The  Japanese  government  of  that  time  was  wholly  intolerant 
of  any  injury  done  to  its  subjects  by  foreigners.  When  news 
of  the  Zelandia  affair  reached  Yedo,  orders  were  immediately 
issued  for  the  sequestration  of  certain  Dutch  vessels  and  for  the 
suspension  of  the  Hirado  factory,  which  veto  was  not  removed 
for  four  years.  Commercial  arrangements,  also,  became  less 
favourable.  The  Dutch,  instead  of  selling  their  silk — which 
generally  formed  the  prindpal  staple  of  import — in  the  open 
market,  were  required  to  send  it  to  the  Osaka  gild  of  licensed 
merchants  at  Nagasaki,  by  which  means,  Nagasaki  and  Osaka 
being  Imperial  cities,  the  Yedo  government  derived  advantage 
from  the  transaction.  An  attempt  to  evade  this  onerous 
system  provoked  a  very  stern  rebuke  from  Yedo,  and  shortly 
aiterwards  all  Japanese  subjects  were  forbidden  to  act  as  ser- 
vants to  the  Dutch  outside  the  latter's  dwellings.  The  co- 
operation of  the  Hollanders  in  bombarding  the  castle  of  Hara 
during  the  Shiroabara  rebeUion  (163S)  gave  them  some  claim  on 
the  sh6gim's  government,  but  in  the  same  year  the  Dutch 
received  an  imperious  warning  that  the  severest  penalties  would 
be  inflicted  if  their  ships  carried  priests  or  any  religious  objects 
or  books.  So  profound  was  the  dislike  of  everything  relating 
to  Christianity  that  the  Dutch  nearly  caused  the  ruin  of  their 
factory  and  probably  their  own  destruction  by  inscribing  on  some 
newly  erected  warehouses  the  date  according  to  the  Christian 
era.  The  factory  happ>ened  to  be  then  presided  over  by  Caron, 
a  man  of  extraordinary  penetration.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation  he  set  400  men  to  pull  down  the  warehouses,  thus 
depriving  the  Japanese  of  all  pretext  for  recourse  to  violence. 
He  was  compelled,  however,  to  promise  that  there  should  be  no 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  hereafter  and  that  time  should  no 
longer  be  reckoned  by  the  Christian  era.  In  a  few  months, 
further  evidence  of  Yedo's  ill  will  was  furnished.  An  edict 
appeared  ordering  the  Dutch  to  dispose  of  all  their  imports 
during  the  year  of  their  arrival,  without  any  option  of  carrying 
them  away  should  prices  be  low.  They  were  thus  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Osaka  gild.  Further,  they  were  forbidden  to 
slaughter  cattle  or  carry  arms,  and  altogether  it  seemed  as 
though  the  situation  was  to  be  rendered  impossible  for  them. 
An  envoy  despatched  from  Batavia  to  remonstrate  could  not 
obtain  audience  of  the  shOgun,  and  though  he  presented,  by 
way  of  remonstrance,  the  charter  originally  granted  by  lycyasu, 
the  reply  he  received  was: — 

"  His  Majesty  charges  us  to  inform  you  that  it  Is  of  but  slight 
importance  to  the  Empire  of  Japan  whether  foreigners  come  or  do 
not  come  to  trade.  But  in  consideration  of  the  charter  granted  to 
them  by  lyeyaiu,  he  is  pleased  to  allow  the  Hollajiders  to  conttmie 
their  operations,  and  to  leave  them  their  commercial  and  other 
privileges,  on  the  condition  that  they  evacuate  Hirado  and  establish 
themselves  with  their  vessels  in  the  port  of  Nagasaki." 

The  Dutch  did  not  at  first  regard  this  as  a  calamity.  During 
their  residence  of  31  years  at  Hirado  they  had  enjoyed  full  free- 
dom, had  been  on  excellent  terms  with  the  feudatory  and  his 
samurai,  and  had  prospered  in  their  btisiness.  But  the  pettiness 
of  the  place  and  the  inconvenience  of  the  anchorage  having 
always  been  recognized,  transfer  to  Nagasaki  promised  a  splen- 
did harbour  and  much  larger  custom.  Bitter,  therefore,  was 
their  disappointment  when  they  found  that  they  were  to  be 
imprisoned  in  Deshima,  a  quadrangular  island  whose  longest 
face  did  not  measure  300  yds.,  and  that,  so  far  from  living  in 
the  town  of  Nagasaki,  they  would  not  be  allowed  even  to  enter 
it.    Siebold  writes: — 

"  A  guard  at  the  gate  prevented  all  communications  vnth  the  city 
of  Nagasaki;  no  Dutchman  without  weighty  reasons  and  without 
the  permission  of  the  governor  might  pass  the  gate;  no  Japanese 
(unless  public  women)  might  live  m  a  Dutchman's  house.  As  if 
thia  were  not  enough,  even  within  Deshima  itself  our  state  priaooers 
were  keenly  watched.  No  Japanese  might  speak  with  them  in  his 
own  language  unless  in  the  presence  of  a  witness  (a  government  spy) 
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orvisit  them  in  their  houses.  The  creatures  of  the  governor  had  the 
warehouses  under  key  and  the  Dutch  traders  ceased  to  be  mastcra 
of  their  property." 

There  were  worse  indignities  to  be  endured.  No  Dutchman 
might  be  buried  in  Japanese  soil:  the  dead  had  to  be  committed 
to  the  deep.  Every  Dutch  ship,  her  rudder,  guns  and  amnum« 
tion  removed  and  her  sails  sealed,  was  subjected  to  the  stnctcst 
search.  No  religious  service  could  be  held.  No  oite  was  suffered 
to  pass  from  one  Dutch  ship  to  another  without  the  governor's 
permit.  Sometimes  the  officers  and  men  were  wantonly 
cudgelled  by  petty  Japanese  ofiidak.  They  led,  in  short,  a 
life  of  extreme  abasement.  Some  reUzation  of  this  extreme 
severity  was  afterwards  obtained,  but  at  no  time  of  their  sojourn 
in  Deshima,  a  period  of  217  years,  were  the  Dutch  relieved  from 
irksome  and  humiliating  restraints^  Eleven  yean  after  their 
removal  thither,  the  expediency  of  consulting  tbe  national 
honour  by  finally  abandoning  an  enterprise  so  derogatory  was 
gravely  discussed,  but  hopes  of  improvement  supplementing 
natural  reluctance  to  surrender  a  monopoly  which  still  brought 
large  gains,  induced  them  to  persevere.  At  that  time  this 
Nagasaki  over-sea  trade  was  considerable.  From  7  to  10 
Dutch  ships  used  to  enter  the  port  annually,  carrying  cargo 
valued  at  some  80,000  lb  of  silver,  the  chief  staples  of  import 
being  silk  and  piece-g*ods,  and  the  gofvtmment  levying  5% 
by  way  of  customs  dues.  But  this  did  not  represent  tbe  whok 
of  the  charges  imposed.  A  rent  of  459  R>  of  silver  had  to  be 
paid  each  year  for  the  little  island  of  Deshima  and  the  bouses 
standing  on  it;  and,  further,  every  spring,  the  HolUodcts  were 
required  to  send  to  Yedo  a  mission  bearing  for  the  shOgwi,  tht 
heir-apparent  and  the  court  officials  presents  representing  an 
aggregate  value  of  about  550  lb  of  silver.  They  lottnd  their 
account,  nevertheless,  in  buying  gold  and  copper  especially 
the  btter—for  exporUtion,  uatil  the  Japanese  authorities) 
becoming  alarmed  at  the  great  quantity  of  copper  thus  carried 
away,  adopted  the  policy  of  Umiting  the  number  of  vessels,  as 
well  as  their  inward  and  outward  cargoes,  so  that,  in  1790,  only 
one  ship  might  enter  annually,  nor  could  she  carry  away  more 
than  350  tons  of  copper.  On  the  other  hand,  the  formal  visits 
of  the  captain  of  the  factory  to  Yedo  were  reduced  to  one  every 
fifth  year,  and  the  value  of  the  presents  carried  by  htm  was  cot 
down  to  one  half. 

Well-informed   historians   have   contended   that,   fay   tba 
segregating  herself  from  contact  with  the  West,  Japan's  direct 
losses  were  smalL    Certainly  it  is  true  that  she  could  ^^^  ^ 
not  have  learned  much  from  European  nations  inji^pAaiir 
the  17th  century.    They  had  little  to  teach  her  inrndoptttr 
the  way  of  religiotts  tolerance;  in  the  way  of  inter- yj^j*g^*^ 
national  morality;  in  the  way  of  social  amenities    '^'^ 
and  etiquette;  in  the  way  of  artistic  conception  and  executxm; 
or  in  the  way  of  that  notable  shibboleth  of  modem  dvilization, 
the  open  door  and  equal  opportunities.    Yet  when  all  thi^  is 
admitted,  there  remains  the  vital  fact  that  Japan  was  thus  shut 
off  from  the  atmosphere  of  competition,  and  that  for  nearly  two 
centuries  and  a  half  she  never  had  an  opportunity  of  warming  her 
intelligence  at  the  fire  of  international  rivalry  or  deriving  in- 
spiration  from  an  exchange  of  ideas.    She  stood  comparatively 
still  while  tbe  world  went  on,  and  the  interval  between  her  and 
the  leading  peoples  of  the  Occident  in  matters  of  material  civili- 
zation had  become  very  wide  before  she  awoke  to  a  sense  of 
iu  existence.    The  sequel  of  this  page  of  her  history  has  been 
faithfully  sinnmarised  by  a  modem  writer: — 

"  A  more  complete  metamorphosis  of  a  nation's  policy  could 
scarcely  be  conceived.  In  iS4i  we  find  the  Japanese  celebrated, 
or  notorious,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Far  East  for  exploits 
abroad  ^  we  find  them  known  as  the  *  kings  of  the  sea  ';  we  find  them 
welconung  foreigners  with  cordiality  and  opposing  no  obstacles  to 
foreign  commerce  or  even  to  the  propagandism  of  foreign  crccdtf;  we 
find  them  ao  quick  to  rccognixe  the  benefits  of  foreign  trade  and  so 
apt  to  pursue  them  that,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  they  esubUah 
commercial  relations  with  no  less  than  twenty  over-sea  markets:  we 
find  them  authorizini^  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch  and  the  English 
to  trade  at  every  port  m  the  empire:  we  find,  in  short,  all  the  elementa 
requisite  for  a  career  of  commercial  enterprise,  oceatt'going  advcn> 
ture  and  industrial  liberality.  In  1641  everything  b  reveraed. 
Trade  is  tnter&ted  to  all  Western  peoples  except  the  Dutch,  and 
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they  are  conflmd  to  a  little  iidtad  aoo  ytrdftin  length  by  80  in  width; 
the  least  •ymptom  at  predilection  for  any  alifea  creed  expoees  a 
Japanese  subject  to  be  punished  with  awful  rigour;  any  attempt  to 
leave  the  limits  of  the  realm  involves  decapitation;  not  a  ship  large 
enough  to  oass  beyond  the  shadow  of  the  coast  may  be  built.  How- 
ever unwelcome  the  wimissioa,  it  is  apparent  that  for  all  these 
changes  Christian  propagandism  was  responsible.  The  poUcy  of 
seclusion  adopted  by  Japan  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  and 
resolutely  pursued  until  the  middle  of  tne  loth,  was  anti-Christian, 
not  anti-foreign.  The  fact  cannot  be  too  clearly  recognized.  It  is 
the  chief  lesson  taught  by  the  events  outlined  above.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  that  period  of  isolation,  Occideotals  wer»oot  known  to 
the  Jajianese  by  any  of  the  terms  now  in  ounmon  use,  as  gmtikokm-jin, 
seiyd-jiH,  or  i-jin,  which  embody  the  simple  meanii^gs  '  foreigner, 
*  VVestemer  "^or  *  alien  ':  they  were  popularly  called  haUren  {padres). 
Thus  completely  had  foreign  intercourse  and  Christian  prop>agandtsm 
become  identified  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  And  whea  it  ia  remem- 
bered that  foreign  intercourse,  associated  with  Christianity,  had  come 
to  be  synonymous  in  lapanese  ears  with  foreign  aggression,  with  the 
subversal  of  the  mikado  s  ancient  dynasty,  and  witFthc  loss  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the '  country  of  the  gods,*  there  is  no  difficulty  In  under- 
mnding  the  attitude  of  the  nation's  mind  towards  this  question" 

PoragH  Inkrcourse  in  Modern  Times. — From  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th,  Japan  succeeded 
Dutebmad  in  rigorously *enforcing  her  policy  of  seclusion.  But 
RmMMlam  in  the  concluding  days  of  this  epoch  two  influences 
le/htJMP.  began  to  disturb  her  self-sufficiency.  One  was  the 
gradual  infiltration  of  light  from  the  outer  world  through 
the  narrow  window  of  the  Dutch  prison  at  Deshima;  the  other, 
frequent  apparitions  of  Russian  vessels  on  her  northern  coasts. 
The  former  was  a  slow  process.  It  materialixcd  first  in  the  study 
of  anatomy  by  a  little  group  of  youths  who  had  acquired  acci- 
dental knowledge  of  the  radical  difference  between  Dutch  and 
Japanese  conceptions  as  to  the  structure  of  the  human  body. 
The  work  of  these  students  reads  like  a  page  of  romance.  With- 
out any  apprcdablc  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  language,  they  set 
themselves  to  decipher  a  Dutch  medical  book,  obtained  at  enor- 
mous cost,  and  from  this  small  beginning  tbcy  passed  to  a  vague 
but  firm  conviction  that  their  country  had  fallen  far  behind  the 
material  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  Occident.  They 
laboured  in  secret,  for  the  study  of  foreign  books  was  then  a 
criminal  offence;  yet  the  patriotism  of  one  of  their  number  out- 
weighed his  prudence,  and  he  boldly  published  a  brochure 
advocating  the  construction  of  a  navy  and  predicting  a  descent 
by  the  Russians  on  the  northern  borders  of  the  empire.  Before 
this  prescient  man  had  Iain  five  months  in  prison,  his  foresight 
was  verified  by  events.  The  Russians  simulated  at  the  outset 
a  desire  to  establish  commercial  relations  by  peaceful  means. 
Had  the  Japanese  been  better  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
nations,  they  would  have  known  how  to  interpret  the  idea  of  a 
Russian  quest  for  commercial  connexions  in  the  Far  East  a 
hundred  years  ago.  But  they  dealt  with  the  question  on  its 
superficial  merits,  and,  after  imposing  on  the  tsar's  envoys  a 
wearisome  delay  of  several  months  at  Nagasaki,  addressed  to 
them  a  peremptory  refusal  together  with  an  order  to  leave  that 
port  forthwith.  Incensed  by  such  treatment,  and  by  the  sub- 
sequent imprisonment  of  a  number  of  their  fellow  countrymen 
who  had  landed  on  the  island  of  Etorofu  in  the  Kuriles,  the 
Russians  resorted  to  armed  reprisals.  The  Japanese  settle- 
ments in  Sakhalin  and  Etorofu  were  raided  and  burned,  other 
places  were  menaced  and  several  Japanese  vessels  were  de- 
stroyed. The  lesson  sank  deep  into  the  minds  of  the  Yedo  officials. 
They  withdrew  their  veto  against  the  study  of  foreign  books, 
and  they  arrived  in  part  at  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  to  offer 
armed  opposition  to  the  coming  of  foreign  ships  was  a  task 
somewhat  beyond  Japan's  capacity.  Japan  ceased,  however,  to 
attract  European  attention  amid  the  absorbing  interest  of  the 
Napoleonic  era,  and  the  shOgun's  government, misinterpreting 
this  respite,  reverted  to  their  old  poUcy  of  stalwart  resistance  to 
foreign  intercourse. 

Meanwhile  another  power  was  beginning  to  establish  close 
contact  with  Japan.  The  whaling  industry  in  Russian  waters  off 
the  coast  of  Alaska  and  in  the  seas  of  China  and  Japan 
had  attracted  large  investments  of  American  capital 
and  was  pursued  yearly  by  thousands  of  American 
dtizcQS.    In  one  season  86  of  these  whaHng  vessels  passed  within 
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easy  right  of  Japan's  northern  Island,  Yezo,  so  that  the  aspect  of 
foreign  ships  became  quite  familiar.  From  time  to  time  Ameri- 
can schooners  were  cast  away  on  Japan's  shores.  Generally  the 
survivors  were  treated  with  tolerable  consideration  and  ulti- 
mately sent  to  Deshima  for  shipment  to  Batavia.  Japanese 
sailors,  too,  driven  out  of  their  route  by  liurricancs  and  caught 
in  the  stream  of  the  "  Black  Current,"  were  occasionally  carried 
to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  to  Oregon  or  California,  and  in  several 
instances  these  shipwrecked  mariners  were  taken  back  to  Japan 
with  all  kindness  by  American  vessels.  On  such  an  errand  of 
mercy  the  *'  Morrison  "  entered  Yedo  Bay  in  1837,  proceeding 
thence  to  Kagoshima,  only  to  be  driven  away  by  cannon  shot; 
and  on  such  an  errand  the  "  Manhattan  "  in  1845  lay  for  four 
days  at  Uraga  while  her  master  (Mcrcater  Cooper)  collected 
books  and  charts.  It  would  seem  that  his  experience  induced 
the  Washington  government  to  attempt  the  opening  of  Japan. 
A  ninety-gun  ship  and  a  sloop  were  sent  on  the  errand.  They 
anchored  off  Uraga  Quly  1846)  and  Commodore  Biddle  made 
due  application  for  trade.  But  he  received  a  positive  refusal, 
and  having  been  instructed  by  his  government  to  abstain  from 
any  act  calculated  to  excite  hostility  or  distrust,  he  quietly 
weighed  anchor  and  sailed  away. 

In  this  same  year  (1846)  a  French  ship  touched  at  the  Riukiu 
(Luchu)  archipelago  and  sought  to  persuade  the  islanders  that 
their  only  security  against  British  aggression  was  to 
place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  France.  In 
fact  Great  Britain  was  now  beginning  to  interest  herself 
in  south  China,  and  more  than  one  warning  reached 
Yedo  from  Deshima  that  English  war-ships  might  at 
any  moment  visit  Japanese  waters.  The  Dutch  have  been  much 
blamed  for  thus  attempting  to  prejudice  Japan  against  the  Occi- 
dent, but  if  the  dictates  of  commercial  rivalry,  as  it  was  then 
practised,  do  not  constitute  an  ample  explanation,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  England  and  Holland  bad  recently  been 
enemies,  and  that  the  last  British  vessel,^  seen  at  Nagasaki  had 
gone  there  hoping  to  capture  the  annual  Dutch  trading-ship  from 
Batavia.  Deshima's  warm'ngs,  however,  remained  unfulfilled, 
though  they  doubtless  contributed  to  Japan's  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness. Then,  in  1847,  the  king  of  Holland  himself  intervened. 
He  sent  to  Yedo  various  books,  together  with  a  map  of  the  world 
and  adespatch  advising  Japan  to  abandon  her  policy  of  isolation. 
Within  a  few  months  (1849)  of  the  receipt  of  his  Dutch 
majesty's  recommendation,  an  American  brig,  the  "  Preble,*' 
under  Commander  J.  Glynn,  anchored  in  Nagasaki  harbour  and 
threatened  to  bombard  the  town  unless  immediate  delivery  were 
made  of  18  seamen  who,  having  been  wrecked  in  northern  waters, 
were  held  by  the  Japanese  preparatory  to  shipment  for  Batavia. 
In  1849  another  despatch  reached  Yedo  from  the  king  of  Holland 
annoyncing  that  an  American  fleet  might  be  expected  in 
Japanese  waters  a  year  later,  and  that,  unless  Japan  agreed  to 
enter  into  friendly  commercial  relations,  war  must  ensue. 
Appended  to  this  despatch  was  an  approximate  draft  of  the 
treaty  which  would  be  presented  for  signature,  together  with  a 
copy  of  a  rnemorandum  addressed  by  the  Washington  govern- 
ment to  European  nations,  justifying  the  contemplated  expedN 
tion  on  the  ground  that  it  would  inure  to  the  advantage  of  Japav 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Ocddent. 

In  1853,  Commodore  Perry,  with  a  squadron  of  four  ships-of- 
war  and  560  men,  entered  Uraga  Bay.  So  formidable  a  foreign 
force  had  not  been  seen  in  Japanese  waters  since  the  ^ 
coming  of  the  Mongol  Armada.  A  panic  ensued  among  j 
the  people— the  same  people  who,  in  the  days  of 
Hideyoshi  or  lyeyasu,  would  have  gone  out  to  encounter  these 
ships  with  assured  confidence  of  victory.  The  contrast  did  not 
stop  there.  The  shOgun,  whose  ancestors  had  administered  the 
country's  affairs  with  absolutely  autocratic  authority,  now  sum- 
moned a  council  of  the  feudatories  to  consider  the  situation;  and 
the  Imperial  court  in  KiOto,  which  never  appealed  for  heaven 'said 
except  in  a  national  emergency  such  as  had  never  been  witnessed 
since  the  creation  of  the  sh5gunale,  now  directed  that  al 
the  seven  principal  shrines  and  at  all  the  great  temples  special 
>H.M.S  "  Phaeton."  which  entered  that  port  in  1808. 
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prayen  should  U  offered  for  the  safety  of  the  hnd  and  for  the 
destruction  of  the  aliens.  Thus  the  appearance  of  the  American 
squadron  awoke  in  the  cause  of  the  country  as  a  whole  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  hitherto  confined  to  feudal  interests.  The  shdgun 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  thought  of  invoking  that  spirit: 
his  part  in  raising  it  was  involuntary  and  his  ministers  behaved 
with  perplexed  vacillation.  The  infirmity  of  the  Yedo  Adminis- 
tration's purpose  presented  such  a  strong  contrast  to  the  single- 
minded  resolution  of  the  Imperial  court  that  the  prestige  of  the 
one  was  largely  impaired  and  that  of  the  other  correspondingly 
enhanced.  Perry,  however,  was  without  authority  to  support 
his  proposals  by  any  recourse  to  violence.  The  United  States 
government  had  relied  solely  on  the  moral  effect  of  his  display  of 
force,  and  his  countrymen  had  supplied  him  with  a  brge  collec- 
tion of  the  products  of  peaceful  progress,  from  sewing  machines 
to  miniature  railways.  He  did  not  unduly  press  for  a  treaty,  but 
after  lying  at  anchor  off  Uraga  during  a  period  of  ten  day's  and 
after  transmitting  the  president's  letter  to  the  sovereign  of  Japan, 
he  steamed  away  on  the  X7th  of  July,  announcing  his  return  in 
the  ensuing  spring.  The  conduct  of  the  Japanese  subsequently 
to  his  departure  showed  how  fully  and  rapidly  they  had  acquired 
the  conviction  that  the  appliances  of  their  old  civilization  were 
powerless  to  resist  the  resources  of  the  new.  Orders  were 
issued  rescinding  the  long-enforced  veto  against  the  construction 
of  sea-going  ships;  the  feudal  chiefs  were  invited  to  build  and  arm 
large  vessels;  the  Dutch  were  commissioned  to  furnish  a  ship  of 
war  and  to  procure  from  Europe  all  the  best  works  on  modem 
military  science;  every  one  who  had  acquired  any  expert  know- 
ledge through  the  medium  of  Deshima  was  taken  into  official 
favour;  forts  were  built;  cannon  were  cast  and  troops  were 
drilled.  But  from  all  this  effort  there  resulted  only  fresh 
evidence  of  the  country's  inability  to  defy  foreign  insistence,  and 
on  the  and  of  December  1853,  instructions  were  issued  that  if  the 
Americans  returned,  they  were  to  be  dealt  with  peacefully.  The 
sight  of  Perry's  steam-propcUcd  ships,  their  powerful  guns  and 
all  the  specimens  they  carried  of  western  wonders,  had  practically 
broken  down  the  barriers  of  Japan's  isolation  without  any  need 
of  treaties  or  conventions.  Perry  returned  in  the  following 
February,  and  after  an  interchange  of  courtesies  and  formalities 
extending  over  six  weeks,  obtained  a  treaty  pledging  Japan  to 
accord  kind  treatment  to  shipwrecked  sailors;  to  permit  foreign 
vessels  to  obtain  stores  and  provisions  within  her  territory,  and 
to  allow  American  ships  to  anchor  in  the  ports  at  Shimoda  and 
Hakodate.  On  this  second  occasion  Perry  had  10  ships  with 
crews  numbering  two  thousand,  and  when  he  landed  to  sign  the 
treaty,  he  was  escorted  by  a  guard  of  honour  mustering  500 
strong  in  27  boats.  Much  has  been  written  about  his  judicious 
display  of  force  and  his  sagacious  tact  in  dealing  with  the 
Japanese,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  consequences  of  his 
exploit  have  not  invested  its  methods  with  extravagant  lustre. 
Standing  on  the  threshold  of  modern  Japan's  wonderful  career, 
his  figure  shines  by  the  reflected  h'ght  of  its  surroundings. 

Russia,  Holland  and  England  speedily  secured  for  themselves 
treaties  similar  to  that  concluded  by  Commodore  Perry  in  1854. 
Pint  But  Japan's  doors  still  remained  closed  to  foreign 

Treaty  9i  commerce,  and  it  was  reserved  for  another  citizen 
Comment,  ^f  |j,g  g^pat  repubUc  to  open  them.  This  was  Town- 
send  Harris  (1803-1878),  the  first  U.S.  consul-general  in  Japan, 
Arriving  in  August  1856,  he  concluded,  in  June  of  the  following 
year,  a  treaty  securing  to  American  citizens  the  privilege  of  per- 
manent residence  at  Shimoda  and  Hakodate,  the  opening  of 
Nagasaki,  the  right  of  consular  jurisdiction  and  certain  minor 
concessions.  Still,  however,  permission  for  commercial  inter- 
course was  withheld,  and  Harris,  convinced  that  this  great  goal 
could  not  be  reached  unless  he  made  his  way  to  Yedo  and  con- 
ferred direct  with  the  shSgun's  ministers,  pressed  persistently 
for  leave  to  do  so.  Ten  months  elapsed  before  he  succeeded,  and 
such  a  display  of  reluctance  on  the  Japanese  side  was  very 
unfavourably  critidzed  in  the  years  immediately  subsequent. 
Ignorance  of  the  country's  domestic  politics  inspired  the  critics. 
'The  Yedo  administration,  already  weakened  by  the  growth  of  a 
ttrong  public  sentiment  in  favour  of  abolishing  the  dual  system 


of  goveromeat — that  of  the  mikado  in  Kioto  and  that  o£  tbe 
shfigun  in  Yedo— had  been  still  further  discredited  by  its  own 
timid  policy  as  compared  with  the  stalwart  mien  of  the  throne 
towards  the  question  of  foreign  intercourse.  Openly  to  sanction 
commercial  relations  at  such  a  time  would  have  been  little  short 
of  reckless.  The  Perry  convention  and  the  first  Harris  conven- 
tion could  be  construed,  and  were  purposely  construed,  as  mere 
acts  of  benevolence  towards  strangers;  but  a  commerdal  treaty 
would  not  have  lent  itself  to  any  such  construction,  and  naturally 
the  shdgun'a  ministers  hesitated  to  agree  to  an  apparently 
suicidal  step.  Harris  carried  his  point,  however.  He  was 
received  by  the  shOgun  in  Yedo  in  November  1857,  and  on 
the  39th  oif  July  1858  a  treaty  was  signed  in  Yedo,  engaging 
that  Yokohama  should  be  opened  on  the  4th  of  July  1859  and 
that  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  should 
thereafter  be  freely  carried  on  there.  This  treaty  was  acttuilly 
concluded  by  the  shdgun's  Ministers  in  defiance  of  their  failure 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  sovereign  in  Kioto.  Foreign 
historians  have  found  much  to  say  about  Japanese  duplicity  in 
concealing  the  subordinate  position  occupied  by  the  Yedo 
adminisuation  towards  the  Kidto  court.*  Such  condemnation  is 
not  consistent  with  fuller  knowledge.  The  Yedo  authorities 
had  power  to  solve  ail  problems  of  foreign  intercourse  without 
reference  to  Kidto.  lyeyasu  had  not  seen  any  occasion  to 
seek  imperial  assent  when  he  granted  unrestricted  liberty  of 
trade  to  the  representatives  of  the  East  India  Company,  nor  had 
lyemitsu  asked  for  Kioto's  sanction  when  he  issued  his  decree  for 
the  expulsion  of  all  foreigners.  If,  in  the  19th  century,  Yedo 
shrank  from  a  responsibility  which  it  had  unhesitatingly  assumed 
in  the  17th,  the  cause  was  to  be  found,  not  in  the  shOgun's 
simulation  of  autonomy,  but  in  his  desire  to  associate  the  throne 
with  a  policy  which,  while  recognizing  it  to  be  unavoidable,  he 
distrusted  his  own  ability  to  make  the  nation  accept.  But  his 
ministers  had  promised  Harris  that  the  treaty  should  be 
signed,  and  they  kept  their  word,  at  a  risk  of  which  the  United 
States'  consul-general  had  no  conception.  Throughout  these 
negotiations  Harris  spared  no  pains  to  create  in  the  minds  of 
the  Japanese  an  intelligent  conviction  that  the  world  ooiild  no 
longer  be  kept  at  arm's  length,  and  though  it  is  extremely  prob- 
lematical whether  he  would  have  succeeded  had  not  the  Japan* 
cse  themselves  already  arrived  at  that  very  conviction,  his 
patient  and  lucid  expositions  coupled  with  a  winning  personality 
undoubtedly  produced  much  impression.  He  was  largely 
assisted,  too,  by  recent  events  in  China,  where  the  PeihO  forts 
had  been  captured  and  the  Chinese  forced  to  sign  a  treaty  at 
Tientsin.  Harris  warned  the  Japanese  that  the  British  fleet 
might  be  expected  at  any  moment  in  Yedo  Bay,  and  that  the 
best  way  to  avert  irksome  demands  at  the  hands  of  the  Eng^'sh 
was  to  establish  a  comparatively  moderate  precedent  by  yielding 
to  America's  proposals. 

This  treaty  could  not  be  represented,  as  previous  conventions 
had  been,  in  the  light  of  a  purely  ben(*volent  concession.  It 
definitely  provided  for  the  trade  and  residence  of  ^^^ 
foreign  merchants,  and  thus  finally  terminated  ^^  r««a^. 
Japan's  traditional  isolation.  Moreover,  it  had  been 
concluded  in  defiance  of  the  Throne's  refusal  to  sanction  anything 
of  the  kind.  Much  excitement  resulted.  The  nation  ranged 
itself  into  three  parties.  One  comprised  the  advocates  of  free 
intercourse  and  progressive  liberality;  another,  while  insisting 
that  only  the  most  h'miled  privileges  should  be  accorded  to 
aliens,  was  of  two  minds  as  to  the  advisabiUty  of  offering  armed 
resistance  at  once  or  temporizing  so  as  to  gain  time  for  prepara- 
tion; the  third  advocated  uncompromising  seclusion.  Once 
again  the  shOgun  convoked  a  meeting  of  the  feudal  barons, 
hoping  to  secure  their  co-operation.  But  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion they  pronounced  against  yielding.  Thus  the  shOgunate 
saw  itself  compelled  to  adopt  a  resolutely  h'beral  poUcy:  it 
issued  a  decree  in  that  sense,  and  thenceforth  the  administrative 
court  at  Yedo  and  the  Imperial  court  in  Kioto  stood  in  unequivor 
cal  opposition  to  each  other,  the  Conservatives  ranging  thenn 
selves  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  the  Liberals  on  that  of  the  former. 
It  was  a  situation  full  of  perplexity  to  outsiders,  and  the  foreign 
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representatives  misinterpreted  It.  They  ImAglned  Ifcat  the 
shOgun's  ministers  sought  only  to  evade  thek  treaty  obligations 
and  to  render  the  situation  intolerable  for  foreign  residents, 
whereas  In  truth  the  situation  threatened  to  become  intolerable 
for  the  shdgunate  itself.  Nevertheless  the  Yedo  officials  can- 
not be  entirely  acquitted  of  duplicity.  Under  pressure  of  the 
necessity  of  self-preservation  they  effected  with  Kl5(o  a  com- 
promise which  assigned  to  foreign  intercourse  a  temporary 
character.  The  threatened  political  crisis  was  thus  averted, 
but  the  enemies  of  the  dual  system  of  government  gained 
strength  daily.  One  of  their  devices  was  to  assassinate  foreigners 
in  the  hope  of  embroiling  the  shOgunatc  with  Western  powers  and 
thus  either  forcing  its  hand  or  precipitating  its  downfall.  It  is 
not  wonderful,  perhaps,  that  foreigners  were  deceived,  especially 
as  they  approached  the  solution  of  Japanese  problems  with 
an  the  Occidental's  habitual  suspicion  of  everything  Oriental. 
Thus  when  the  Yedo  government,  cognisant  that  seriot»  dangers 
menaced  the  Yokohama  settlement,  took  precautions  to  guard 
it,  the  foreign  ministers  convinced  themselves  that  a  deliberale 
piece  of  chicanery  was  being  practised  at  their  expense;  that 
statecraft  rather  than  truth  had  dictated  the  representatiorts 
made  to  them  by  the  Japanese  authorities;  and  that  the  alarm 
of  the  latter  was  simulated  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  pretext 
to  curtail  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  foreigners.  Therefore  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  inmates  of  the  legations  should  show  themselves  as 
little  as  possible  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  where  at  any 
moment  a  desperado  might  cut  them  down,  was  treated  almost  as 
an  insult.  Then  the  Japanese  authorities  saw  no  recourse  except 
to  attach  an  armed  escort  to  the  person  of  every  foreigner  when 
he  moved  about  the  ciiy.  But  even  this  precaution,  which 
certainly  was  not  adopted  out  of  mere  caprice  or  with  any 
sinister  design,  excited  fresh  suspicions.  The  British  representa- 
tive, in  reporting  the  event  to  his  government,  said  that  the 
Japanese  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  graft  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  spies,  watchmen  and  police-officers  at  the  several 
legations,  a  mounted  escort  to  accompany  the  members  whetiever 
they  moved  about. 

Just  at  this  time  (1861)  the  Yedo  statesmen,  In  order  to 
reconcile  the  divergent  views  of  the  two  courts,  negotiated  a 
^f^g^^  marriage  between  the  emperor's  sister  and  the  shdgun. 
gpoa  But  in  order  to  bring  the  union  about,  they  had  to 
Fonfimn  placate  the  KiOto  Conservatives  by  a  promise  to  expel 
smd  ttt^  foreigners  from  the  country  within  ten  years.  When 
this  became  known,  it  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
reactionaries,  and  furnished  a  new  weapon  to  Yedo's 
enemies,  who  interpreted  the  marriage  as  the  Beginning  of  a  plot 
to  dethrone  the  mikado.  Murderous  attacks  upon  foreigners 
became  more  frequent.  Two  of  these  assaults  had  momentous 
consequences.  Three  British  subjects  attempted  to  force  their 
way  through  the  cortige  of  the  Satsuma  feudal  chief  on  the 
highway  between  Yokohama  "and  Yedo.  One  of  them  was 
killed  and  the  other  two  wounded.  This  outrage  was  not  in- 
spired by  the  "  barbarian-expelling  "  sentiment:  to  any  Japanese 
subject  violating  the  rules  of  etiquette  as  thiese  Englishmen 
had  violated  them,  the  same  fate  would  have  been  meted 
out.  Nevertheless,  as  the  Satsuma  daimyC  refused  to  surrender 
his  implicated  vassals,  and  as  the  sh6gun's  arm  was  not  long 
enough  to  reach  the  most  powerful  feudatory  in  Japan,  the 
British  government  sent  a  squadron  to  bombard  his  capital, 
Kagoshima.  It  was  not  a  brilliant  exploit  in  any  sense,  but  its 
results  were  invaluable;  for  the  operations  of  the  British  ships 
finally  convinced  the  Satsuma  men  of  their  impotence  in  the 
face  of  Western  armaments,  and  converted  them  into  advocates 
of  liberal  progress.  Three  months  previously  to  this  bombard- 
ment of  Kagoshima  another  puissant  feudatory  had  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet.  The  ChOshO  chief,  whose  batteries  com- 
manded the  entrance  to  the  inland  sea  at  Shimonoseki,  opened 
fire  upon  ships  flying  the  flags  of  the  United  States,  of  France 
and  of  Holland.  In  thus  acting  he  obeyed  an  edict  obtained  by 
the  extremists  from  the  mikado  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
shdgun,  which  edict  fixed  the  nth  of  May  1863  as  the  date 
for  practically  inaugurating  the  foreigners-expulsion  policy. 
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AgaSa  tbt  thogmi^  adralHlstrat}ve  o6tDp«feiioi  pnmed  iaade' 
qnate  to  tMad  reparation,  and  a  squadron,  composed  ehieiy 
of  British  men-of-war,  proceeding  to  Shimonoseki,  demolished 
Cb6shQ*s  forts,  destroyed  his  ships  and  scattered  his  samurai. 
In  the  face  of  the  Kagoshima  bombardment  and  the  Shimono- 
seki expedition,  no  Japanese  subject  could  retain  any  faith  In 
his  country's  ability  to  oppose  Occidentals  by  force.  Thus  tho 
year  1863  was  memorable  in  Japan's  history.  It  taw  tb« 
**  barbarian-expelting "  agitation  deprived  of  the  emperor** 
sanction;  it  saw  the  two  principal  dans,  Satsuma  and  ChfehQr 
convinced  of  their  country's  Impotence  to  defy  the  Occident; 
h  saw  the  nation  almost  fully  roused  to  the  disintegrating  and 
weakening  effects  of  the  feudal  system;  and  It  saw  the  tradi- 
tional antipathy  to  foreigners  beginning  to  be  exchanged  for  a 
desire  to  study  their  Civilization  and  to  adopt  its  best  features. 
The  treaty  concluded  between  the  sh5gun's  govcmment  and 
the  United  States  In  1858  was  of  course  followed  by  similar 
compacts  with  the  principal  European  powers.  KatHkatioo 
From  the  outset  these  states  agreed  to  co-operate  •'<** 
for  the  assertion  of  their  conventional  privileges,  '*••*'•■• 
and  they  naturally  took  Great  Britain  for  leader,  though  such 
a  relation  was  never  openly  announced.  The  treaties,  however, 
continued  during  several  years  to  lack  Imperial  ratification, 
and,  as  time  went  by,  that  defect  obtruded  itself  more  and 
more  upon  the  attention  of  their  foreign  signatories.  The  year 
x86s  saw  British  Interests  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  Sir  Harry 
Parkes,  a  man  of  keen  insight,  indomitable  courage  and  some- 
what peremptory  methods,  learned  during  a  long  period  of 
service  in  China.  It  happened  that  the  post  of  Japanese  secre- 
tary at  the  British  legation  in  Yedo  was  then  held  by  a  remailc- 
ably  gifted  young  Englishman,  who,  In  a  comparatively  brief 
interval,  had  acquired  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  Japanese 
language,  and  it  happened  also  that  the  British  legation  in 
Yedo  was  already — as  it  has  always  been  ever  since— the  best 
equipped  institution  of  its  class  in  Japan.  Aided  by  these 
facih'ties  and  by  the  researches  of  Mr  Satow  (afterwards  Sir 
Ernest  Satow)  Parkes  arrived  at  the  conclusions  that  the 
Yedo  government  was  tottering  to  its  fall;  that  the  resumption 
of  administrative  authority  by  the  Kt6to  court  would  make  for 
the  interests  not  only  of  the  West  but  also  of  Japan;  and  thai 
the  ratification  of  the  treaties  by  the  mikado  would  elucidate 
the  situation  for  foreigners  while  being,  at  the  same  time^ 
essential  to  the  validity  of  the  documents.  TWo  other  objectt 
also  presented  themsdves,  namely,  that  the  import  duties 
fixed  by  the  conventions  should  be  reduced  from  15  to  5% 
ad  vahrem,  and  that  the  ports  of  Hi0g5  and  Osaka  dbould  be 
opened  at  once,  instead  of  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  «s 
originally  fixed.  It  was  not  proposed  that  these  concessions 
should  be  entirely  gratuitous.  When  the  four-power  flotilla 
destroyed  the  Shimonoseki  batteries  and  sank  the  vessels 
lying  there,  a  fine  of  .three  million  dollars  (some  £750,000)  bad 
been  imposed  upon  the  daimyO  of  ChOshfl  by  way  of  ransom  for 
his  capiul,  which  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders.  The  daimyO 
of  ChCshfl,  however,  was  in  open  rebellion  against  the  shdgun; 
and  as  the  latter  could  not  collect  the  debt  from  the  recalcitrant 
clansmen,  while  the  four  powers  insisted  on  being  paid  by 
some  one,  the  Yedo  treasury  was  finally  compelled  to  shoulder 
the  obligation.  Two  out  of  the  three  millions  were  still  due, 
and  Parkes  conceived  the  idea  of  remittmg  this  debt  in  exchange 
for  the  ratification  of  the  treaties,  the  reduction  of  the  customs 
tariff  from  15  to  5%  flrf  valwem  and  the  immediate  opening  of 
Hi6g0  and  Osaka.  He  took  with  him  to  the  place  of  negotia- 
tion (Hi5g5)  a  fleet  of  British,  French  and  Dutch  war-ships, 
fbr,  while  announcing  peaceful  intentions,  he  had  accustomed 
himself  to  think  that  a  display  of  force  should  occupy  the  fore- 
ground in  all  negotiations  with  Oriental  states.  This  coup 
may  be  said  to  have  sealed  the  fate  of  the  shdgunate.  For 
here  again  was  produced  in  a  highly  aggravated  form  the  drama 
which  had  so  greatly  startled  the  nation  eight  years  previously. 
Perry  had  come  with  his  war-ships  to  the  portals  of  Yedo,  and 
now  a  foreign  fleet,  twice  as  strong  as  Perry's,  had  anchored 
at  the  vestibule  of  the  Imperial  city  itself.    No  rational  Japanese 
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could  siippoae  Uial  thit  ptnde  of  foroe  was  for  porely  peaceful 
purposes,  or  that  rejection  of  the  amicable  bargain  proposed  by 
Great  Britain's  represenutive  would  be  followed  by  the  ciuiet 
withdrawal  of  the  menacing  fleet,  whose  terrible  potentialities 
had  been  demonstrated  at  Kagoshima  and  SbimonosekL  The 
aedusionists,  whose  voices  had  been  nearly  silenced,  raised  them 
in  renewed  denunciation  of  the  shdgun's  incompetence  to 
guarantee  the  sacred  dty  of  Kioto  against  such  trespasses, 
and  the  emperor,  brought  once  more  under  the  influence  of  the 
anti-foreign  party,  inflicted  a  heavy  disgrace  on  the  shdgun 
by  dismissing  and  punishing  the  officials  to  whom  the  latter 
had  entrusted  the  conduct  of  negotiations  at  HidgO.  Such 
procedure  on  the  part  of  the  throne  amounted  to  withdrawing 
(he  administrative  commission  held  by  the  Tokugawa  family 
since  the  days  of  lycyasu.  The  shOgun  resigned.  But  his 
adversaries  not  being  yet  ready  to  repbce  him,  he  was  induced 
to  resume  office,  with,  however,  fatally  damaged  prestige.  As 
for  the  three-power  squadron,  it  steamed  away  successful 
Parkes  had  come  prepared  to  write  off  the  indemnity  in  exchange 
for  three  concessions.  He  obtained  two  of  the  concessions 
without  remitting  a  dollar  of  the  debt. 

The  shOgun  did  not  long  survive  the  humiliation  thus 
inflicted  on  him.  .  He  died  in  the  following  year  (1866),  and 
ftoaf^jiB*-^^  succeeded  by  Keiki,  destined  to  be  the  last  of 
iiommi  the  Tokugawa  rulers.  Nine  years  previously  this 
Wuttra  same  Keiki  had  been  put  forward  by  the  seclusionists 
avUUMUoa.^  candidate  for  the  shOgunate.  Yet  no  sooner  did 
he  attain  that  distinction  in  z866  than  he  remodelled  the  army 
on  f  rcnch  Unes,  engaged  English  oflicers  to  organize  a  navy, 
sent  his  brother  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  altered  many  of 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  his  court  so  as  to  bring  them  into 
accord  with  Occidental  fashions.  The  contrast  between  the 
politics  he  represented  when  a  candidate  for  office  in  1857  and 
the  practice  he  adopted  on  succeeding  to  power  in  x866  furnished 
an  apt  illustration  of  the  change  that  had  come  over  the  spirit 
of  the  time.  The  most  bigoted  of  the  exdusionists  were  now 
beginning  to  abandon  all  idea  of  expelling  foreigners  and  to 
think  mainly  of  acquiring  the  best  dements  of  their  dvilization. 
The  Japanese  are  slow  to  reach  a  decision  but  very  quick  to  act 
upon  it  when,  reached.  From  1866  onwards  the  new  spirit 
rapidly  permeated  the  whole  nation;  progress  became  the  aim 
of  all  dasses,  and  the  country  entered  upon  a  career  of  intelli- 
gent assimilation  which,  in  forty  years,  won  for  Japan  a  uni- 
versally accorded  pl^e  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  Ocddentai 
powers. 

After  the  abolition  of  the  sh5gunate  and  the  resumption  of 
administrative  functions  by  the  Throne,,  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  newly  organized  government  was  to  invite 
lior  the  foreign  representatives  to  Kioto,  where  they 
te'  had  audience  of  the  mikado.  Subsequently  a. 
Amtomoatf,  decree  was  issued,  announdng  the  emperor's 
resolve  to  establish  amicable  relations  with  foreign  countries, 
and  "  dedaring  that  any  Japanese  subject  thereafter  guilty  of 
violent  behaviour  towards  n  fordgner  would  not  only  act  in 
opposition  to  the  Imperial  command,  but  would  also  be  guilty 
of  impairing  the  dignity  and  good  faith  of  the  nation  in  the  eyes 
of  the  powers  with  which  his  majesty  had  pledged  himself  to 
maintain  friendship."  From  that  time  the  relaticms  between 
Japan  and  foreign  states  grew  yearly  more  amicable;  the  nation 
adopted  the  products  of  Western  dvilization  with  notable 
thoroughness,  and  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  were  carefully 
observed.  Those  treaties,  however,  presented  one  feature 
which  very  soon  becajne  exceedingly  irksome  to  Japan.  They, 
exempted  foreigners  residing  within  her  borders  from  the 
(^ration-of  her  criminal  laws,  and  secured  to  them  the  privilege 
•f  being  arraigned  soldy  before  tribunals  of  their  own  nation- 
ality.  That  system  had  always  been  considered  necessary 
where  the  subjects  of  Christian  sUtes  visited  or  sojourned  in 
non-Christian  countries,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to 
it,  consular  courts  were  established.  This  necessiuted  the 
confinement  of  foreign  residents  to  settlements  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  consular  courts,  since  it  would  have  been  imprudent 
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to  allow-  foreigners  to  have  free  access  to  districts  remote  from 
the  only  tribunals  competent  to  control  them.    The  Japanese 
raised  no  objection  to  the  embodiment  of  this  system  in  the 
treaties.    They  recognized  its  necessity  and  even  iu  expediency, 
for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  infringed  thdr  country's  soverdgn 
rights,  on  the  other,  it  prevented  complications  which  must 
have  ensued  had  they  been  entrusted  with  jurisdiction  which 
they  were  not  prepared  to  discharge  satisfaaorily.    But  the 
consular  courts  were  not  free  from  ddects.      A  few  of  the 
powers  organized  competent  tribunals  presided  over  by  judicial 
experts,  but  a  majority  of  the  treaty  states,  not  having  suffi> 
dently  large  interests  at  stake,  were  content  to  delegau  consular 
duties  to  merchants,  not  only  deficient  in  legal  training,  but  also 
themsdves  engaged  in  the  very  commercial  transactions  upon 
which  they  might  at  any  moment  be  reqxiired  to  adjudicate  in 
a  magisterial  capacity.    In  any  drcunotances  the  dual  functions 
of  consul  and  judge  could  not  be  discharged  without  anomaly  by 
the  same  offidal,  for  he  was  obliged  to  act  as  advocate  in  the 
preliminary  stages  of  complications  about  which,  in  his  position 
as  judge,  he  might  ultimatdy  have  to  deliver  an  impartial 
verdict.    In  practice,  however,  the  system  worked  with  tolerable 
smoothness,  and  might  have  remained  long  in  force  had  not  the 
patriotism  of  the  Japanese  rebelled  bitterly  against  the  implica- 
tion that  thdr  country  was  unfit  to  exercise  one  of  the  funda- 
mental attributes  of  every  sovereign  state,  judicial  autonomy. 
From  the  very  outset  they  spared  no  effort  to  qualify  for  the 
recovery  of  this  attribute.    Revision  of  the  country's  laws  and 
re-organization  of  its  law  courts  would  necessarily  have  been 
an  essential  feature  of  the  general  reforms  suggested  by  contaa 
with  the  Ocddent,  but  the  question  of  consular  jurisdiction 
certainly  constituted  a  special  incentive.    Expert  assist  a nre 
was  obtained  from  France  and  Germany;  the  best  features  of 
European  jurisprudence  were  adapted  to  the  conditions  and 
usages  of  Japan;    the  law  courts  were  remodelled,  and  steps 
were  taken  to  educate  a  competent  judidary.    In  criminal  law 
the  example  of  France  was  chiefly  followed;  in  coromerdal  law 
that  of  Germany;  and  in  dvil  law  that  of  the  Ocddent  generally, 
with  due  regard  to  the  customs  of  the  country.    The  jury 
system  was  not  adopted,  collegiate  courts  being  regarded  as 
more  condudve  to  jusrice,  and  the  order  of  procedure  went 
from  tribunals  of  fint  instance  to  appeal  courts  and  finally  to' 
the  court  of  cassation.    Schods  of  law  were  quickly  opened,  and 
a  well-equipped  bar  soon  came  into  existence.    Twelve  years 
after  the  inception  of  these  great  works,  Japan  made  formal 
application  for  revision  of  the  treaties  on  the  basis  of  abolishing 
consular  jurisdiction.    She  had   asked    for  revision  in  2871, 
sending  to  Europe  and  America  an  important  embassy  to  raise 
the  question.    But  at  that  time  the  conditions  originally  calling 
for  consular  jurisdiction  had  not  undergone  any  change  such 
as  would  have  justified  its  abolition,  and  the  Japanese  govem- 
mtot,  though  very  anxious  to  recover  tariff  autonomy  as  well 
as  judidal,  shrank  from  separating  the  two  questions,  lest  by 
prematurdy  solving  one  the  solution  of  the  other  might  be 
unduly  deferred.    Thus  the  embassy  failed,  and  though  the 
problem  attracted  great  academical  interest  from  the  first,  it 
did  not  re-enter  the  field  of  practical  politics  until  1883.    The 
negotiations  were  long  protracted.  .Never  previously  had  an 
Oriental  state  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Ocddent  recognition 
such  as  that  now  demanded  by  Japan,  and  the  West  naturally 
fdt  deep  rductance  to  try  a  wholly  novd  experiment.    The 
United  States  had  set  a  generous  example  by  conduding  a  new 
treaty  (1878)  on  the  lines  desired  by  Japan.    But  its  operation 
was  conditional  on  a  similar  act  of  compliance  by  the  other 
treaty  powcxs.    Ill-informed  European  publicists  ridiculed  the 
Washington  statesmen's  attitude  on  this  occasion,  claiming  that 
what  had  been  given  with  one  hand  was  taken  back  with  the 
other.    The  truth  is  that  the  conditional  provision  was  inserted 
at  the  request  of  Japan  hersdf,  who  appredated  her  own  unpre'. 
paredness  for  t'be  concession.    From  1883,  however,  she  was 
ready  to  accept  full  responsibility,  and  she  therefore  asked  that 
all  foreigners  within  her  borders  should  thenceforth  be  subject  to 
her  laws  and  judiciable  by  her  law-courts,  supplementing  her 
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ipplicttion  by  proaildfig  tlMtits  iMWtttable  leoeptioi  ilnold 
be  followed  ^  the  complete  opening  of  the  oountiy  and  the 
femoval  of  mil  restrictioDS  hitherto  imposed  on  fordgn  trade, 
tnvel  anfl  residence  in  her  realm.  **  Ftom  the  first  it  had  been 
the  habit  of  Occidental  peoples  to  upbraid  Japan  on  account  of 
the  barriers  opposed  by  her  to  full  and  free  foreign  intercourse, 
and  she  was  now  able  to  claim  that  these  barriers  were  no  longer 
maintained  by  her  desire,  but  that  they  eiisted  .because  of  a 
system  i^hich  theoretically  proclaimed  her  unfitness  for  free 
association  with  Wcstem  nations,  and  practically' made  it 
impossible  for  her  to  throw  open  her  territories  completely 
Cor  the  ingress  of  foreigners."  She  had  a  strong  case,  but  on 
the  side  of  the  European  powers  extreme  reluctance  was  mani- 
fested to  try  the  unprecedented  experiment  of  pladng  their 
people  undo*  the  jurisdiction  of  an  Oriental  country.  Still 
greater  was  the  reluctance  of  those  upon  whom  the  experiment 
would  be  tried.  Foreigners  residing  in  Japan  naturally  clung 
to  consular  jurisdiction  as  a  privUi^e  of  inestimable  value. 
They  saw,  indeed,  that  such  a  sptem  could  not  be  permanently 
hnposed  on  a  country  where  the  conditions  justifying  it  had 
nominally  disappeared.  But  they  saw,  also,  that  the  legal  and 
judicial  reforms  effected  by  Japan  had  been  crowded  into  an 
extraordinarily  brief  period,  and  that,  as  t3rros  experimenting 
with  alien  sy^ems,  the  Japanese  might  be  betxayed  into  many 
errors. 

The  negotiations  lasted  for  deven  yeaxB.  They  were  begun  in 
i383  and  a  solution  was  not  reached  until  1894.  Finally  European 
ticmiMba  governments  conceded  the  justice  of  Japan's  case, 
2^<a»  and  it  was  agreed  that  from  July  1899  Japanese 
^^*'*'  tribunals  should  assume  jurisdiction  over  every 
person,  of  whatever  lutionality,  within  the  confines  of  Japan, 
and  the  whole  country  should  be  thrown  open  to  foreigners,  all 
limitations  upon  trade,  travel  and  residence  being  removed. 
Great  Britain  took  the  lead  in  thus  releasing  Japan  from 
the  fetters  of  the  old  system.  The  initiative  came  from 
her  with  spedal  grace,  for  the  system  and  all  Its  irksome 
consequences  had  been  originally  imposed  on  Japan  by  a 
combination  of  powers  with  Great  Britain  in  the  van.  As  a 
matter  of  historical  sequence  the  United  States  dictated  the 
terms  of  the  first  treaty  providing  for  consular  jurisdiction.  But 
from  a  very  early  period  the  Washington  government  showed 
its  willingness  to  remove  all  limiutions  of  Japan's  sovereignty, 
whereas  Europe,  headed  by  Great  Britain,  whose  preponderating 
interesU  entitled  her  to  lead,  resolutely  refused  to  make  any 
substantial  concessioji.  In  Japanese  eyes,  therefor^  British 
conservatism  seemed  to  be  the  one  serious  obstacle,  and  since 
the  British  residents  in  the  settlements  far  outnumbered  all  other 
nationalities,  and  since  they  alone  had  newspaper  organs  to 
ventilate  their  grievancesWt  was  certainly  fortunate  for  the 
popularity  of  her  people  in  the  Far  East  that  Great  Britain  saw 
her  way  finally  to  set  a  liberal  example.  Neariy  five  years  were 
required  to  bring  the  other  Occidental  powers  into  line  with  Great 
Britain  and  America.  It  should  be-  stated,  however,  that  neither 
reluctance  to  make  the  necessary  concessions  nor  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  Japan  caused  the  delay.  The  explanation  is,  first, 
that  each  set  of  negotiators  sought  to  improve  either  the  terms 
or  the  terminology  of  the  treaties  already  concluded,  and, 
secondly,  that  the  tariff  arrangements  for  the  different  countries 
required  elaborate  discussioOi 

Until  the  last  of  the  revised  treaties  was  ratified,  voices  of 
protest  against  revision  continued  to  be  vehemently  raised  by  a 
Utapaom  l^'Se  section  of  the  foreign  community  in  the  settle- 
fliwuteiteinents.  Some  were  honestly  apprehensive  as  to  the 
•j^jjf  issue  of  the  experiment.  Others  were  swayed  by 
neaoM.  ^^^  prejudice.  A  few  had  fallen  into  an  insuper- 
able habit  of  grumbling,  or  found  their  account  in  advocataig 
conservatism  under  pretence  of  championing  foreign  interests; 
and  an  wen  naturally  reluctant  to  forfeit  the  immunity  from 
taxation  hitherto  enjoyed.  It  seemed  as  though  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  system  would  find  the  foreign  community 
in  a  mood  which  must  greatly  diminish  the  chances  of  a 
happy  result,  for  where  a  captious  and  aggrieved  dispolition 
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exists,  <q>portiiBlties  to  dbcover  causes  of  complaint  caimot 
be  wanting.  But  at  the  eleventh  hour  this  nnfavourablo 
demeanour  underwent  a  marked  change.  So  soon  as  it  became 
evident  that  the  old  system  was  hopelessly  doomed,  the  soui^ 
common  sense  of  the  European  and  American  business  man 
asserted  itself.  The  foreign  residents  let  it  be  seen  that  they 
intended  to  bow  cheerfully  to  the  inevitable,  and  that  noobsUclM 
would  be  willingly  placed  by  them  in  the  path  of  Japanese  juris- 
diction. The  Japanese,  on  their  side,  took  some  promising  steps. 
An  Imperial  rescript  declared  in  unequivocal  terms  that  it  was 
the  sovereign's  policy  and  desire  to  abolish  all  distinctions 
between  natives  and  foreigners,  and  that  by  fully  carrying  out 
the  friendly  purpose  of  the  treaties  his  people  would  best  consult 
his  wishes,  maintain  the  character  of  the  lution,  and  promote 
its  prestige.  The  premier  and  other  ministers  of  state  ilMued 
instructions  to  the  effect  that  the  responsibility  now  devolved 
on.  the  govenmient,  and  the  duty  on  the  people,  of  enabling 
foreigners  to  reside  confidently  and  contentedly  in  every  part  <^ 
the  cotmtry.  Even  the  chief  Buddhist  prelates  addressed  to  the 
priests  and  parishioners  in  their  diocoes  injunctions  pointing 
out  that,  freedom  of  conscience  being  now  guaranteed  by  th« 
constitution,  men  professing  alien  creeds  must  be  treated  us 
courteously  as  the  followers  of  Buddhism,  and  must  enjoy  tho 
same  rights  and  privileges. 

Thus  the  great  change  was  effected  in  circumstances  of  happy 
auguiy.  Its  results  were  successful  on  the  whole.  Foreigners 
residing  in  Japan  now  enjoy  immunity  of  domicile,  personal 
aixl  religkms  liberty,  freedom  from  official  interference,  and 
security  of  life  and  property  as  fully  as  though  they  were  living 
in  their  own  countries,  and  they  have  gradually  learned  to  look 
with  greatly  increased  respect  upon  Japanese  law  and  its 
adnunistrators. 

Next  to  the  revision  of  the  treaties  and  to  the  result  of  the 
great  wars  waged  by  Japan  since  the  resumption  of  foreign  inter- 
course, the  most  memorable  incident  in  her  modem  Aagh^ 
career  was  the  conclusion,  first,  of  an  aOenUt  and,  Japmmm 
secondly,  of  an  offenatve  and  defensive  alliance  '*'''■«* 
with  Great  Britain  In  January  xgoa  and  September  1905,. 
respectively.  The  entenU  set  out  by  dnavowing  on  the  part-  of 
each  of  the  contracting  parties  any  aggressive  tendency  in  either 
China  or  Korea,  the  independence  of  wfaicih  two  countries  was 
explicitly  recognized;  and  went  on  tadedare  that  Great  Britain 
in  China  and  Japan  in  China  and  Korea  m:^t  take  indispensable 
means  to  safeguard  their  interests;  while,  if  sudi  measures 
involved  one  of  the  signatories  in  war  with  a  third  power,  the 
other  signatory  wouM  not  only  remain  neutral  but  would  also 
endeavour  to  prevent  other  powers  from  joining  in  hostilities 
against  its  ally,  and  would  come  to  the  assbtance  of  the  latter  in 
the  event  of  its  being  faced  by  two  or  more  powers.  The  entenU 
further  recognized  that  Japan  possessed,  in  a  peculiar  degree, 
political,  conunercial  and  Industrial  interests  in  Korea.  This 
agreement,  equally  novel  for  each  of  the  contracting  parties, 
e^endy  tended  to  the  benefit  of  Japan  more  than  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  inasmuch  as  the  interests  in  question  were  vital 
from  the  former  power's  point  of  view  but  mcsely  local  from  tho 
latter's.  The  inequality  was  corrected  by  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  in  190$.  For  the  scope  of  the  agreement  was 
then  extended  to  India  and  eastern  Asia  generally,  and  while  the 
signatories  jdedged  themselves,  on  the  one  hand,  to  preserve  the 
ooinmon  interests  of  all  powers  in  China  by  insuring  her  integrity 
and  independence  as  well  as  the  principle  of  equal  opportumtiea 
for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  within  her  bordersy 
they  agreed,  on  th^  other,  to  maintain  their  own  territorial  ri^its 
in  eastern  Asia  and  India,  and  to  come  to  each  other's  armed 
assistarkce  in  the  event  of  those  rights  being  assailed  by  any  other 
power  or  powers.  These  agreements  have,  of  coarse,  a  close 
rdation  to  the  events  which  accompanied  or  inunediately 
preceded  them,  but  they  also  present  a  vivid  and  radical  con-* 
trast  between  a  country  which,  less  than,  half  a  century  previ- 
ously, had  struggled  vehemently  to  remain  secluded  from  thd 
worid,  and  a  country  whidi  rM>w  allied  itself  with  one  of  the 
most  liberal  and  pro^retstve  natwns  for  the  purposes  of  a  policy 
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extending  over  tbe  whole  of  etstern  Asia  and  India.  This 
contrast  was  accentuated  two  yeacs  later  (1907)  when  France 
and  Russia  concluded  enUntes  with  Japan,  recognizing  the  in- 
dependence and  Integrity  o£  the  Chinese  Empire,  as  vrdi  as  the 
principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  nations  in  that  country, 
and  engaging  to  support  each  other  for  assuring  peace  and 
security  there.  Japan  thus  became  a  world  power  in  the  most 
unequivocal  sense. 

Japan* s  Foreign  Wars  and  Complicatiotts.^Tht  earliest  foreign 
war  conducted  by  Japan  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  the 
beginning  of  the,3rd  century,  when  thcr  empress  JingO 
ic£^  led  an  army  to  the  conquest  of  Korea.  But  as  the 
event  is  supposed  to  have  happened  more  than  500 
years  before  the  first  Japanese  record  was  written,  its  traditional 
details  cannot  be  seriously  discussed.  There  is,  however,  no 
room  to  doubt  that  from  time  to  time  in  early  ages  Japanese 
troops  were  seen  in  Korea,  though  they  made  no  permanent 
impression  on  the  cotmtry.  It  was  reserved  for  Hideyoshi,  the 
taik6,  to  make  the  Korean  peninsula  the  scene  of  a  great 
over-sea  campaign.  Hideyoshi,  the  Napoleon  of  Japan,  having 
brought  the  whole  empire  under  his  sway  as  the  sequel  of  many 
years  of  incomparable  generalship  and  sutecraft,  conceived  the 
project  of  subjugating  China.  By  some  historians  his  motive  has 
been  described  as  a  desire  to  find  employment  for  the  immense 
mob  of  armed  men  whom  four  centuries  of  almost  continuous 
fighting  had  called  into  existence  in  Japan:  he  felt  that  domestic 
peace  could  not  be  permanently  restored  unless  these  restless 
spirits  were  occupied  abroad.  But  although  that  object  may 
have  reinforced  his  purpose,  his  ambition  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  the  conquest  of  China,  and  he  regarded  Korea  merely  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  that  aim.  Had  Korea  consented  to  be  put  to 
such  a  use,  she  need  not  have  fought  or  suffered.  The  Keireaas, 
however,  counted  China  invincible.  They  considered  that  Ja^an 
would  be  shattered  by  the  first  contact  with  the  great  empire, 
and  therefore  although,  in  the  15th  century,  they  had  given  the 
use  of  their  harbours  to  the  Mongol  invaders  of  Japan,  they  flatly 
refused  in  the  i6th  to  aUow  their  territory  to  be  used  for  a 
Japanese  invasion  of  China.  On  the  34th  of  May  1592  the  wave 
of  invasion  rolled  against  Korea's  southern  coast.  Hideyoshi 
had  chosen  Nagoya  in  the  province  of  Hiaen  as  the  home*base 
of  his  operations.  There  the  sea  separating  Japan  from  the 
Korean  peninsula  narrows  to  a  strait  divided  into  two  channels 
of  almost  equal  width  by  the  island  of  Tsushima.  To  reach  this 
island  from  the  Japanese  side  was  an  easy  and  safe  task,  but  in 
the  56-mile  channel  that  separated  Tsushima  from  the  peninsula 
an  invading  flotilla  had  to  run  the  risk  of  attack  by  Korean  war- 
ships. At  Nagoya  Hideyoshi  assembled  an  army  of  over  300,000 
men,  of  whom  some  7o/x)o  constituted  the  first  fighting  line, 
87,000  the  second,  and  the  remainder  formed  a  reserve  to  be 
subsequently  drawn  on  as  occasion  demanded.  The  question 
of  transport  presented  some  diflkulty,  but  it  was  solved  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  ordering  every  feudatory  to  furnish  two  ships 
for  each  xoo,ooo  koku  of  his  fiefs  revenue.  These  were  not 
fighting  vessds  but  mere  transports.  As  for  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign, it  was  precisely  in  accord  with  modem  principles  of 
strategy,  and  bore  witness  to  the  daring  genius  of  Hideyoshi  The 
van,  consisting  of  three  army  corps  and  mustering  in  all  51,000 
men,  was  to  cross  rapidly  to  Fusan,  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
peninsula,  and  immediately  commence  a  movement  northward 
towards  the  capital,  Seoid,  one  corps  moving  by  the  eastern 
coast-road,  one  by  the  centraJ  route,  and  one  by  the  western  coast- 
line. Thereafter  the  other  four  corps,  which  formed  the  first 
fighting  line,  together  with  the  corps  under  the  direct  orders  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  Ukida  Hideiye,  were  to  cross,  for  the 
purpose  of  effectually  subduing  the  regions  through  which  the 
van  had  passed;  and,  finally,  the  two  remaining  corps  of  the 
second  line  were  to  be  transported  by  sea  up  the  west  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  to  form  a  jtmction  with  the  van  which,  by  that 
time,  should  be  preparing  to  pass  into  China  over  the  northern 
boundary  of  Korea,  namely,  the  Yalu  River.  For  the  landing 
place  of  these  reinforcements  the  town  of  Phyong-yang  was 
adopted,  being  easily  accetsible  by  the  Taidonf^  River  from  the 
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coast.  In  latera^ea  JapaaeM  anoEes  wcva  destined  to  move 
twice  over  these  same  regions,  once  to  the  invasion  of  China,  once 
to  the  stuck  of  Russia,  and  they  adopted  almost  the  same 
strategical  plan  as  that  mapped  out  by  Hideyoshi  in  the  year 
1 59a.  The  forecast  was  that  the  Koreans  would  offer  their  chief 
resistance,  first,  at  the  capital,  Seoul;  next  at  Phyong-yang» 
and  finally  at  the  Yalu,  as  the  approaches  to  all  these  places 
offered  positions  capable  of  being  utilized  to  great  advantage  for 
defensive  purposes. 

On  the'a4th  of  May  159a  the  first  army  ooipt,  under  the 
command  of  Konishi  Yukinaga,  crossed  unmolested  to  the 
peninsula;  next  day  the  castle  of  Fusaa  was  carried  ^mMvI^ 
by  storm,  which  same  fate  befell,  on  the  37th,  jrwMMtf 
another  and  stronger  fortress  lying  3  miles  inland  AdrMam 
and  garrisoned  by  aotooo  picked  soldiers.  The  J^^^Jtank 
invaders  were  irresbtiUe.  From  the  landing-place 
at  FussA  to  the  gates  of  Seoul  the  distance  is  267  miles, 
Kooishi's  corps  covered  that  interval  in  19  days,  storming  two 
forts,  carrying  two  positions  and  fighting  one  pitched  battle  m 
route.  On  the  xath  of  June  the  Korean  capital  was  in  Japanese 
hands,  and  by  the  x6th  four  army  corps  had  assembled  there, 
while  four  others  had  effeaed  a  landing  at  Fusan.  After  a  rest 
of  15  6ay%  the  northward  advance  was  resumed,  and  July  15th 
saw  Phyong-yang  in  Japanese  possession.  The  distance  of  130 
miles  from  Seoul  to  the  Taidong  had  been  traversed  in  18  days» 
xo  having  been  occupied  in  fordog  the  passage  of  a  river  whidi, 
if  held  with  moderate  resolution  and  skill,  should  have  sto()ped 
the  Japanese  altogether.  At  this  point,  iiowever,  the  inva&ioa 
suffned  a  check  owing  to  a  cause  whidi^in  modem  times  has 
received  much  attention,  though  in  Hideyoshi's  days  it  had  been 
little  considered;  the  Japanese  lost  the  consmand  of  the  sea. 

The  Japanese  idea  of  sea-fighting  in  those  times  was  to  use 
opeix  boats  propelled  chiefly  by  oars.  They  ctosed  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  the  enemy,  and  then  fell  on  with  the  pig^tia» 
trenchant  swords  which  they  used  so  skilfully.  SsS* 
Now  during  the  isth  century  and  part  of  the  x6th 
the  Chinese  had  been  so  harassed  by  Japanese  piratical  raids  that 
their  inventive  genius,  q«ickened  by  suffering,  suggested  a 
device  for  coping  with  these  formidable  adversaries.  Once 
allow  the  Japanese  swordsmsa  to  come  to  close  quarters  and  he 
carried  all  before  him.  To  keep  him  at  a  distance,  then,  was  the 
great  desideratum,  and  the  Chinese  compassed  this  in  maiittme 
warfare  by  completely  covering  their  boats  with  roofs  of  solid 
timber,  so  that  those  within  were  protected  against  nrissiles, 
while  k>op-holes  and  ports  enabled  them  to  pour  bullets  and 
arrows  on  a  foe.  The  Koreans  learned  this  device  from  the 
Chinese  and  were  the  first  toemploy  it  in  actual  warfare.  Their 
own  history  alleges  that  they  improved  upon  the  Chinese  model 
by  nailing  sheet  iron  over  the  roofs  and  sides  of  the  *'  turtle-shell" 
craft  and  studding  the  whole  surface  with  cketaMX  d*  Jrisi,  but 
Japanese  aimals  indicate  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  solid 
timber  alone  was  used^  It  Seems  strange  that  the  Japanese 
should  have  been  without  any  clear  perceprion  of  the  immense 
fighting  superiority  possessed  by  such  protected  war-vessels  over 
small  open  boats.  But  certainty  they  were  either  ignorant  or 
indifferent.  The  fleet  which  they  provided  to  hold  the  command 
of  Korean  waters  did  iMt  include  one  vessel  of  any  magnitude: 
it  consisted  simply  of  some  hundreds  of  row>boats  xnanned  by 
7000  men.  Hideyoshi  himself  was  perhaps  not  without  mis- 
givings. Six  years  previoiisly  he  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  two 
war-^eons  from  the  Portuguese,  and  had  he  succeeded,  the 
history  of  the  Far  East  might  have  been  radically  different. 
Evidently,  however,  he  committed  a  blunder  which  his  country- 
men in  xnodera  times  have  conspicuonsly  avoided;  he  drew  the 
sword  without  having  fully  investigated  his  adversary's  resources. 
Just  about  the  time  when  the  van  of  the  Japanese  army  was 
entering  Seoul,  the  Korean  admiral,  Yi  Sun-sin,  at  the  head  of  a 
fleet  of  80  vessds,  atucked  the  Japanese  squadron  which  lay  at 
anchor  near  the  entrance  to  Fusan  harbour,  set  a6  of  the  vessels 
on  fire  and  dispersed  the  rest.  Four  other  engagements  ensi»d 
in  rapid  succession.  The  last  and  most  important  took  place 
shotdy  alttt  the  Japanese  troops  had  seized  Phyong-yang.    It 
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leMilted  io  the  sinking  «l  over  70  Jftponese  vtineb,  tnmspoits 
•nd  figbUog  ships  combined,  which  formed  the  main  pan  of  a 
fiotUla  canytng  reinforcements  by  sea  to  the  van  of  the  invading 
amy.  This  despatch  of  troops  and  soj^'es  by  water  had  been 
a  touting  feature  of  Hideyoslii's  {dan  of  campaign,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  flotflfai  to  which  the  duty  was  entrusted  msy 
be  said  to  have  sealed  the  late  of  the  war  by  isolating  the  army 
in  Korea  from  its  home  base.  It  is  true  that  Konishi  Yukinaga, 
who  commanded  the  first  division,  would  have  continued  his 
M»thwaid  march  from  Phyong*yang  without  delay.  He  argued 
that  China  was  wholly  unprepared,  and  that  the  best  hope  of 
ultimate  victory  lay  in  not  giving  her  time  to  collect  her  forces. 
But  the  commander-in-chief,  Ukida  Hideiye,  refused  to  endorse 
this  plan.  He  took  the  view  that  since  the  Korean  provinces 
were  still  offering  desperate  resistance,  supplies  could  not  be 
drawn  from  them,  neither  could  the  troops  engaged  in  subju- 
pttng  them  be  freed  for  service  at  the  front.  Therefore  it  was 
'  essential  to  await  the  consummation  of  the  second  phase  of 
Hideyoshi's  plan»  namely,  the  despatch  of  reinforcements  and 
munitions  by  water  to  Phyong-yang.  The  reader  has  seen  how 
that  second  phase  fared.  The  Japanese  commander  at  Phyong^ 
yang  never  received  any  accession  of  strength.  His  force 
suffered  constant  diminution  from  casualties,  and  the  question 
of  commissariat  became  daily  more  difficult.  It  is  hnther  plain 
to  any  reader  of  histCMry^ — amd  Japanese  historians  themselves 
admit  the  fact— that  no  wise  effort  was  made  to  conciliate  the 
Korean  people.  They  were  treated  so  harshly  that  even  the 
humble  peasant  took  up  arms,  and  thus  the  peninsula,  instead 
of  serving  as  a  basis  of  supplies,  had  to  be  garrisoned  perpetually 
by  a  strong  army. 

The  Koreans,  having  suffered  for  their  loyalty  to  Qiina, 
naturally  looked  to  her  for  succour.  Again  and  again  appeals 
were  made  to  Peking,  and  at  length  a  force  of  5000 
men,  which  had  been  mobilized  in  the  Liaotung 
peninsuU,  crossed  the  Yalu  and  moved  south  to 
Phyong-yang,  where  the  Japanese  van  had  been  lying  idle  for 
over  two  months.  This  was  early  hi  Octol>er  1 592.  Memorable 
as  the  first  encounter  between  Japanese  and  Chinese,  the  incident 
also  illustrated  China's  supreme  confidence  in  her  own  ineffable 
superiority.  The  whole  of  the  KoreAn  forces  had  been  driven 
noirthward  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  peninsula-  by  the 
Japanese  armies,  yet  Peking  considered  that  5000  Chinese 
"  braves  "  would  suffice  to  roll  back  this  tide  of  invasion.  Three 
thousand  of  the  Chinese  were  killed  and  tise  remainder  fled 
pell-mell  across  the  Yalu.  China  now  began  to'  be  seriously 
alarmed.  She  collected  an  army  variously  estimated  at  from 
51,000  to  300,000  men,  and  marching  it  across  Manchuria  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  hurled  it  against  Phyong-yang  during  the  first 
wcdc  of  February  1593.  The  Japanese  garrison  did  not  exceed 
20,000,  neariy  one-half  of  its  original  number  having  been  de- 
tached to  hold  a  line  of  forts  which  guarded  the  communlcstions 
with  ScouU  Moreover,  the  Chinese,  though  their  swords  were 
much  inferior  to  the  Japanese  weapon,  posscaed  great  superiority 
in  artillery  and  cavahy,  as  well  as  in  the  fact  that  their  troopers 
wore  iron  mail  which  defied  the  keenest  blade.  Thus,  after  a 
severe  fight,  the  Japanese  had  to  evacuate  Phyong-yang  and  fall 
back  upon  Seoul.  But  this  one  victory  akme  stands  to  China's 
credit .  In  all  subsequent  encounters  of  any  magnitude  her  army 
suffered  heavy  defeats,  losing  on  one  occasion  some  10,000  men, 
on  another  4000,  and  on  a  third  39,000.  But  tJie  presence  of  her 
forces  and  the  determined  resistance  offered  by  the  Koreans  effec- 
tually saved  China  from  invasion.  Indeed,  after  the  evacuation 
of  Seoul,  on  the  9th  of  May  1 593,  Hideyoshi  abandoned  all  idea  of 
carrying  the  war  into  Chinese  territory,  and  devoted  his  attention 
to  obtaining  honourable  terms  of  peace,  the  Japanese  troops 
meanwhile  holding  a  line  of  forts  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Korea.  He  died  before  that  end  had  been  accomplished. 
Had  he  lived  a  few  days  longer,  he  would  have  learned 
of  a  crushing  defeat  inflicted  on  the  Chinese  forces  (at  Sd-chh6n, 
October  30,  1598),  when  the  Satsuma  men  under  Sbiroaai 
Yoshihiro  took  38,700  Chinese  heads  and  sent  the  noses  and  ears 
to  Japan,  where  tlv^  now  lie  l^uried  undct  » tunuhis  (mimkukm, 
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ear-rtotmd)  near  the  temple  of  DaJbutsq  fn  Kiftto.  Thereafter 
the  statesmen  to  whom  the  regent  on  his  death-bed  had  entrusted 
the  duly  of  terminating  the  struggle  and  recalling  the  troops, 
intimated  to  the  enemy  that  the  evacuation  of  the  peninsula 
might  be  obtained  if  a  Korean  prince  repaired  to  Japan  as  envoy, 
and  if  some  tiger^kins  and  ginseng  were  sent  to  lUOto  in  token 
of  amity.  So  ended  one  ojf  the  greatest  over-sea  campaigns 
recorded  in  history.  It  had  lasted  6^  years,  had  seen  200,000 
Japanese  troops  at  one  time  on  Korean  sofl,  and  had  cost  some- 
thing like  a  quarter  of  a  million  lives. 

From  the  recall  of  the  Korea  expedition  in  1598  to  the  resump- 
tion of  intercourse  with  the  Occident  in  modem  times,  Japan 
enjoyed  umntemipted  peace  with  foreign  nations.       ^ 
Thereafter  she  had  to  engage  in  four  wars.    It  is  a£5I[JU 
striking  contrast.    During  Uie  first  eleven  centuries /^^^ 
of  her  liistorical  existence  she  was  involved  in  only  Kekthmata 
one  contest  abroad;  during  the  next  half  century  she^**["[^ 
fought  four  times  beyond  the  sea  and  was  confronted  rtmm, 
by  many  complications.    Whatever  material  or  moral 
advantages  her  association  with  the  West  conferretf  on  her,  it 
did  not  bring  peace. 

The  first  menacing  foreign  complication  with  which  the 
Japanese  government  of  the  Meiji  era  had  to  deal  was  connected 
with  the  traffic  in  Chinese  labour,  an  abuse  not  yet  n^ujtigfig 
wholly  eradicated.  In  1872,  a  Peruvian  ship,  thciry'^Cba- 
"  Maria  Lua,"  put  Into  port  at  Yokohama,  carrying '•"■*■ 
200  contract  labourers.  One  of  the  unfortunate  men  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  shore  and  made  a  piteous  appeal  to  the  Japanese 
authorities,  who  at  once  seized  the  vessel  and  released  her  freight 
of  slaves,  for  they  were  little  better.  The  Japanese  had  not 
always  been  so  particular.  In  the  dajrs  of  ^riy  foreign  inter- 
course, before  England's  attitude  towards  slavery  had  established 
a  new  code  of  ethics,  Portuguese  ships  had  been  permitted  to 
carry  away  from  Hirado,  as  they  did  from  Macao,  cargoes  of  men 
and  women,  doomed  to  a  life  of  enforced  toil  if  they  survived  the 
horrors  of  the  voyage.  But  modem  Japan  followed  the  tenets 
of  modem  morality  in  such  matten.  Of  course  the  Peravian 
government  protested,  and  for  a  time  relations  were  strained 
almost  to  the  point  of  mpture',  but  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the 
question  should  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  tsar,  who 
decided  in  Japan's  favour.  Japan's  attitude  in  this  affair 
elicited  applause,  not  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  humanity, 
but  also  because  of  the  confidence  shei  showed  in  Occidental 
justice. 

Another  complication  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
TdkyO  government  from  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  era  was  in 
tmth  a  legacy  from  the  days  of  feudalism.  In  nm 
those  days  the  island  of  Yeso,  as  well  as  Sakhalin 
on  iu  north-west  and  the  Kurile  group  on  iu  north,  Coapi 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  effective  Japanese  ^'••' 
occupation.  It  is  true  that  the  feudal  chief  of  Matsumiie  (now 
Fuku-yama),  the  remains  of  whose  castle  may  still  be  seen  on  the 
coast  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Yezo,  exercised 
nominal  Jurisdiction;  but  his  functions  did  not  greatly  exceed 
the  levying  of  taxes  on  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Yezo,  the 
Kuriles  and  southern  Sakhalin.  Thus  from  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century  Russian  fishermen  began  to  settle  in  the  Kuriles 
and  Russian  ships  menaced  Sakhalin.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  first  explorers  of  Sakhalin  were  Japanese,  As  early  as 
1620,  some  vasuls  of.  the  feudal  chief  of  Matsumae  visited  the 
place  and  passed  a  winter  there.  It  was  then  supposed  to  be  a 
peninsula  forming  part  of  the  Asiatic  mainland,  bui  in  1806  a 
daring  Japanese  traveller,  by  name  Mamiya  Rinzo,  made  his  way 
to  Manchuria,  voyaged  up  and  down  the  Amur,  and,  crossing  to 
SakhaBn,  discovered  that  a  narrow  strait  separated  it  from  the 
mainland.  There  still  prevails  in  the  minds  of  many  Occidentals 
a  belief  that  the  discovery  of  Sakhalin's  insuhir  diaracter  was 
reserved  for  (^tain  Nevelskoy,  a  Russian,  who  visited  the  plac* 
in  1849,  but  in  Japan  the  fact  bad  then  been  known  for  43  years. 
Muravief,  the  great  Russian  empire-builder  in  East  Asia,  under 
whose  orders  Nevelskoy  acted,  quickly  appreciated  the  necessity 
of  acquiring  Sakhattn,  which  comnsands  the  estuary  of  the  Amur. 
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After  tbe  condttaon  of  the  treaty  of  Aigun  (1857)  be  visited 
Japan  with  a  squadron,  and  required  that  the  strait  of  La 
P^ouse,  which  separates  Sakhalin  from  Yezo,  should  be  regarded 
as  the  frontier  between  Russia  and  Japan.  This  would  have 
given  the  whole  of  Sakhalin  to  Russia.  Japan  refused,  and 
Muravicf  immediately  resorted  to  the  policy  he  had  already 
pursued  with  signal  success  in  the  Usuri  region:  he  sent  emigrants 
to  settle  in  Sakhalin.  Twice  the  shOgunate  attempted  to 
frustrate  this  process  of  gradual  absorption  by  proposing  a 
division  of  the  island  along  the  soth  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
and  finally,  in  187  a,  the  Mdji  government  offered  to  purchase  the 
Russian  portion  for  3,000,000  dollars  (then  equivalent  to  about 
£400,000).  St  Petersburg,  having  by  that  time  discovered  the 
comparative  worthlcssness  of  the  island  as  a  wealth-earning 
possession,  showed  some  signs  of  acquiescence,  and  possibly  an 
agreement  might  have  been  reached  had  not  a  leading  Japanese 
sutesman--af  terwards  Count  Kuroda— opposed  the  bargain  as 
disadvantageous  to  Japan.  Finally  St  Petersburg's  perseve- 
rance won  the  day.  In  1875  Japan  agreed  to  recognize  Russia's 
title  to  the  whole  island  on  condition  that  Russia  similarly 
recognized  Japan's  title  to  the  Kuriles.  It  was  a  singular  com- 
pact. Russia  purchased  a  Japanese  property  and  paid  for  it 
with  a  part  of  Japan's  belongings.  These  details  form  a  curious 
preface  to  the  fact  that  Sakhalin  was  destined,  30  years  later,  to 
be  the  scene  of  a  Japanese  invasion,  in  the  sequd  of  which  it  was 
divided  along  the  50th  parallel  as  the  shdgun's  administration 
had  originally  proposed. 

The  first  of  Japan's  four  conflicts  was  an  expedition  to 
Formosa  in  1874'  Insignificant  from  a  military  point  of 
MUMaiy  view,  this  affair  derives  vicarious  interest  from  its 
ExpeMhm  effea  upon  the  relations  between  China  and  Japan, 
toFocBMAgj^^  upon  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  the 
RiOkifl  islands.  These  islands,  which  lie  at  a  littk  distance 
south  of  Japan,  had  for  centuries  been  regarded  as  an 
apanage  of  the  Satsuma  fief.  The  language  and  customs  of 
their  inhabitants  showed  unmistakable  traces  of  relationship 
to  the  Japanese,  and  the  possibility  of  the  islands  being  included 
among  the  dominions  of  China  had  probably  never  occurred  to 
any  Japanese  statesman.  When  therefore,  in  1873,  the  crew 
of  a  wrecked  RiOkiOan  junk  were  barbarously  treated  by  the 
inhabitants  of  northern  Formosa,  the  Japanese  government 
unhesitatingly  assumed  the  responsibility  of  seeking  redress  for 
their  outrage.  Formosa  being  a  part  oi  the  Chinese  Empire, 
complaint  was  duly  preferred  in  Peking.  But  the  Chinese 
authorities  showed  such  resolute  indifference  to  Japan's  repre- 
sentations that  the  latter  finally  took  the  law  into  her  own 
hands,  and  sent  a  small  force  to  punish  the  Formosan  murderers, 
who,  of  course,  were  found  quite  nnable  to  offer  any  serious 
resistance.  The  Chinese  government,  now  recognizing  the  fact 
that  its  territories  had  been  invaded,  lodged  a  protest  which, 
but  for  the  intervention  of  the  British  minister  in  Peking, 
might  have  involved  the  two  empires  in  war.  The  final  terms 
of  arrangement  were  that,  in  consideration  of  Japan  withdraw- 
ing her  troops  from  Formosa,  China  should  indemnify  her  to  the 
extent  of  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  In  sending  this 
expedition  to  Formosa  the  'government  sought  to  placate  the 
Sauuma  samurai,  who  were  beginning  to  show  much  opposition 
to  certain  features  of  the  administrative  reforms  just  inaugu- 
rated, and  who  claimed  special  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
RiQkiQ  islands.  _ . ._ 

Had  Japan  needed  any  cx>nfinnafion  of  her  belief  that  the 
RiukiQ  islands  belonged  to  her,  the  incidents  and  settlement  of 
Tb0iNmm  Che  Formosan  complication  would  have  constituted 
CoatfiUeM'  conclusive  evidence.  Thus  in  2876  she  did  mt 
'^^  hesitate  to  extend  her  newly  organized  system  of 

prefectural  government  to  RiOkiO^  which  thenceforth  became 
the  Okinawa  prefecture,  the  former  ruler  of  the  islands  being 
pensioned,  according  to  the  system  followed  in  the  case  of 
the  feudal  chiefs  in  Japan  proper.  China  flt  once  entered 
an  objection.  She  daimed  that  RiOkia  had  always  been  a 
tributary  of  her  empire,  and  she  was  doubtless  perfectly  sincere 
Mi  the  contention.    Bui  China's  inteipcetatioii  «l  tnbatc  did  not 
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seem  ledactble  to  a  working  theory.  So  long  as  her  own  advan- 
tage cot^d  be  promoted,  she  regarded  as  a  token  of  vassalage  the 
presents  periodically  carried  to  her  court  from  neighbouring 
states.  So  soon,  however,  as  there  arose  any  question  of  dis- 
charging a  suzerain's  duties,  she  classed  these  offerings  as  insigni- 
ficant interchanges  of  neighbouriy  courtesy.  It  was  true  that 
RiQki(|,  had.  followed  the  custom  of  despatching  gift-bearing 
envoys  to  China  from  time  to  lime,  just  as  Japan  herself  had 
done,  though  with  less  rcgukrity.  But  it  was  also  true  that 
RiOkiO  had  been  subdued  by  Satsuma  without  China  stretching 
out  a  hand  to  help  her;  that  for  two  centuries  the  islands  had 
been  induded  in  the  Satsuma  fief,  and  that  China,  in  the  sequel 
to  the  Formosan  affair,  had  made  a  practical  acknowledgment 
of  Japan's  superior  title  to  protect  the  islanders.  Each  empire 
positivdy  asserted  its  claims;  but  whereas  Japan  put  bers  into 
practice,  China  confined  herself  to  remonstrances.  Things 
remained  in  that  state  until  1880,  when  General  Grant,  visiting 
the  East,  suggested  the  advisability  of  a  compromise.  A  con-  ' 
ference  met  in  Peking,  and  the  plenipotentiaries  agreed  that  the 
islands  should  be  divided,  Japan  taking  the  northern  group, 
Chiiui  the  southern.  But  on  the  eve  of  signature  the  Chirtesc 
plenipotentiary  drew  back,  pleading  that  he  had  no  authority 
to  condude  an  agreement  without  previously  referring  it  to 
certain  other  dignitaries.  Japan,  sensible  that  she  had  been 
flouted,  retired  from  the  discussion  and  retained  the  islands, 
China's  share  in  them  being  reduced  to  a  grievance. 

From  the  t6th  century,  when  the  Korean  peninsula  was  over- 
run by  Japanese  troops,  its  rulers  inade  a  habit  o£  tending  m 
present-bearing  embassy  to  Japan  to  felidtate  the  nelTonn 
accession  of  each  sh^gun.  But  after  the  fall  of  CBmfMrw 
the  Tokugawa  shfigunate,  the  Korean  court  de-  ^''^ 
sisted  from  this  custom,  declared  a  determination  to  have  no 
further  relations  with  a  country  embracing  Western  dvilisadoa, 
and  refused  even  to  recdve  a  Japanese  embassy.  This  oondiict 
caused  deep  umbrage  in  Japan.  Several  prominent  politicians 
cast  their  votes  for  war,  and  undoubtedly  the  sword  would  hav« 
been  drawn  had  not  the  leading  statesmen  felt  that  a  strtiggle 
with  Korea,  involving  probably  a  mpturo  with  China,  must 
fatally  check  the  progress  of  the  administrative  reforms  then 
(1873)  in  their  infancy.  Two  years  later,  however,  the  Korean 
crowned  their  defiance  by  firing  on  the  boats  of  a  Japanese  war- 
vfessd  engaged  in  the  operation  of  coast-surveying.  No  choict 
now  remained  except  to  despatch  an  armed  expedition  against 
the  truculent  kingdom.  But  Japan  did  not  want  to  fight.  .  In 
this  matter  she  showed  herself  an  apt  pupil  of  Ocddental  methods 
such  as  had  been  practised  against  herself  in  former  years.  She 
assembled  an  imposing  force  of  war-ships  and  transports,  bat 
instead  of  proceeding  to  extremities,  she  employed  the  squadron 
—which  was  by  no  means  so  strong  as  it  seemed— to  intlmidatt 
Korea  into  signing  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  aiKi  opening 
three  ports  to  foreign  trade  (r876).  That  was  the  beginning  of 
Korea's  friendly  relations  with  the  outer  world,  and  Japan 
naturally  took  credit. for  the  fact  that,  thus  early  in  her  new 
career,  she  had  become  an  instrument  for  cxteixling  the  prindple 
of  universal  intercourse  opposed  so  strenuously  by  herself  in  the 
past. 

From  time  immemorial  China's  policy  towards  the  petty  states' 
on  her  frontiers  had  been  to  utilize  them  as  buffets  for  softening 
the  shock  of  foreign  contact,  while  contriving,  at 
the  same  time,  that  her  relations  with  them  should 
involve  no  inconvenient  responsibilities  for  herself. 
The  aggressive  impulses  of  the  outside  worid  were  to  be  diecked 
by  an  unprodaimed  understanditig  that  the  territories  of  these 
states  partook  of  the  inviolability  of  China,  while  the  states,  00 
their  side,  must  neVer  expect  their  suzerain  to  bear  the  conse- 
quences of  their  acts.  Ihis  arrangement,  depending  largely  on 
sentiment  arMi  prestige,  retained  its  validity  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Oriental  sedusion,  but  quickly  failed  to  endure  the  test  of 
modem  Ocddental  practicality.  Tongfcing,  Annam,  Siam  and 
Burma  were  withdrawn,  one  by  one,  from  the  fiction  of  depen- 
dence on  China  and  independence  towards  all  other  countries. 
But  with  Rfaid  to  Kacn^^^^ka^rovsd^pt^  tenadous.    Tbt 
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po^tession  of  the  peninsola  by  «  fonigB  power  woaUd  have 
threatened  the  maritime  route  to  the  Chioeae  capital  and  given 
easy  access  to  Manchuria,  the  cradle  of  the  dynasty  which  ruled 
China.  Therefore  Peking  statesmen  endeavoured  to  preserve 
the  old-time  relations  with  the  little  kingdom.  But  they  could 
never  persuade  themselves  to  modify  the  indirect  methods 
sanctioned  by  tradition.  Instead  of  boldly  declaring  Korea  a 
dependency  of  China,  they  sought  to  keep  up  the  romance  of 
ultimate  depen<kncy  and  intermediate  sovereignty.  Thus  in 
XS76  Korea  was* suffered  to  conclude  with  Japan  a  treaty  of 
which  the  first  article  declared  her  "an  independent  state 
enjoying  the  same  rights  as  Japan,  "  and  subsequently  to  make 
with  the  United  Sutes  (1882;,  Great  Britain  (xSSts)  and  other 
powers,  treaties  in  which  her  independence  was  constructively 
admitted.  China,  however,  did  not  intend  that  Korea  should 
exercise  the  independence  thus  conventionally  recognised.  A 
Chinese  resident  was  placed  in  Seoul,  and  a  system  of  steady 
though  covert  interference  in  Korea's  affairi  was  inaugurated. 
The  chief  sufferer  from  these  anomalous  conditions  was  Japan. 
In  all  her  dealings  with  Korea,  in  all  complications  that  arose 
out  of  her  comparatively  large  tnde  mth  the  peninsula,  in  all 
questions  conneaed  with  her  numerous  settlers  there  she  found 
herself  negotiating  with  a  dependency  of  China,  and  witb 
officials  who  took  Uieir  orders  from  the  Chinese  representative. 
China  had  long  entertained  a  rooted  apprehension  of  Japanese 
aggression  in  Korea— «n  apprehension  not  unwarruited  by 
history — and  that  distrust  tiiiged  all  the  influence  exerted  by  her 
agents  there.  On  many  occasions  Japan  was  made  sensible  of 
the  discrimination  thus  exo'dsed  against  her.  Little  by  little 
the  consdousnea  roused  her  indignation,  and  although  no 
sio£^e  instance  constituted  a  ground  for  strong  international 
protest,  the  Japanese  people  gradually  acquired  a  sense  of  being 
perpetually  baffled,  thwarted  and  humiliated  by  China's  inter- 
ference in  Korean  affairs.  For  thirty  years  China  had  treated 
Japan  as  a  contemptible  deserter  from  the  Oriental  standard, 
and  had  regarded  her  progressive  efforts  with  openly  disdainful 
aversion;  while  Japan,  on  her  side,  had  chafed  more  and  more 
to  furnish  some  striking  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  her  preference 
for  Western  civilization.  Even  more  serious  were  the  conse- 
quences of  Chinese  interference  from  the  point  of  view  of  Korean 
administration.  The  rulers  of  the  country  lost  all  sense  of 
national  responsibility,  and  gave  unrestrained  sway  to  selfish 
ambition.  The  functions  of  the  judiciary  and  of  the  executive 
alike  came  to  be  discharged  by  bribery  only.  Family  interests 
predomizuited  over  those  of  the  state.  Taxes  were  imposed  in 
proportion  to  the  greed  of  local  officials.  No  thought  whatever 
was  taken  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  or  for  the  development 
of  the  country's  resources.  Personal  responsibility  was  unknown 
among  officials.  To  be  a  member  of  the  Min  family,  to  which 
the  queen  belonged,  was  to  possess  a  passport  to  office  and  an 
indemnity  against  the  consequences  of  abuse  of  power.  From 
time  to  time  the  advocates  of  progress  or  the  victims  of  oppres- 
sion rose  in  arms.  They  effected  nothing  except  to  recall  to  the 
world's  recollection  the  miserable  condition  into  which  Korea 
had  fallen.  Chinese  military  aid  was  always  furnished  readily 
for  the  suppression  of  these  risings,  and  thus  the  Min  family 
learned  to  base  its  tenure  of  power  on  ability  to  conciliate  China 
and  on  readiness  to  obey  Chinese  dictation,  while  the  people 
•t  large  fell  into  the  apathetic  condition  of  men  who  possess 
neither  security  of  property  nor  national  ambition. 

As  a  matter  of  state  policy  the  Korean  problem  caused  much 
anxiety  to  Japan.  Her  own  security  being  deeply  concerned 
in  preserving  Korea  from  the  grasp  of  a  Western  power,  she  could 
not' suffer  the  little  kingdom  to  drift  into  a  condition  of  such 
administrative  incompetence  and  national  debility  that  a  strong 
aggressor  might  find  at  any  moment  a  pretext  for  interference. 
On  two  occasions  (i88a  and  1884)  when  China's  armed  intervene 
tioa  was  employed  m  the  interests  of  the  MIn  to  suppreia  move- 
menu  of  reform,  the  partisans  of  the  victors,  regarding  Japan 
as  the  fountain  of  progressive  tendencies,  destroyed  her  legation 
in.  Seoul  and  compelled  its  inmates  to  fly  from  the  dty.  Japan 
behaved  with  forbearance  at  these  crises,  but  in  the  consequent 


negodationa  she  acquiied  oonventMaal  tltka  that  taodiad  tbt 
core  of  China's  alle^  auaerainty.  In  1882  her  right  to  main* 
tain  troops  in  Seoul  for  the  protection  of  her  legation  was 
admitted;  in  1885  she  oonduded  with  China  a  oonvention  by 
which  each  power  pledged  itself  Hot  to  tend  troops  to' Korea 
without  notifying  the  other. 

In  the  spring  of  1894  a  serious  insurrection  brdce  out  in  Korea, 
and  the  Min  family  appealed  for  China's  aid.  On  the  6th  of 
July  2500  Chinese  troops  embarked  at  Tientsin  and  ThtKa^ 
were  transported  to  the  peninsula,  where  they  went  tev  wit* 
huo  camp  at  Ya-shan  (Asan),  on  the  south-west  <^(^^  { 
coast,  notice  of  the  measure  being  given  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment- to  the  Japanese  represehtattve  at  Pddng,  according  to 
treaty.  During  the  interval  immediately  preceding  these  events, 
Japan  had  been  rendered  acutely  sensible  of  China's  arUtmry 
and  unfriendly  interference  in  Korea*  Twice  the  efforts  of  the 
Japanese  government  to  obtain  redress  for  unlawful  and  ruinoiM 
commercial  prohibitions  had  been  thwarted  by  the  Chinese 
representative  in  Seoul;  and  an  ultimatum  addressed  from  T«kyO 
to  the  Korean  government  had  elidted  from  Uie  viceroy  U 
in  Tientsin  a  thinly  veiled  threat  of  Chinese  armed  opposition. 
Still  more  provocative  of  national  indignation  was  China's 
procedure  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  Kim  Ok-kyun,  the.leader 
of  progress  in  Korea,  who  had  been  for  some  yeai^  a  refugee  in 
Japan.  Inveigled  from  Japan  to  China  by  a  fellow-countryman 
sent  from  Seoul  to  assassinate  him,  Kim  was  shot  in  a  Japanese 
hotel  in  Shanghai;  and  China,  instead  of  punishing  the  murderer, 
oonv^red  him  in  a  war-ship  of  her  own  to  ^orea  to  be  publidy 
honoured.  When,  therefore,  the  Korean  insurrection  of  1894 
induced  the  Min  family  again  to  solidt  China's  armed  intervene 
tion,  the  Tokyo  government  conduded  that,  in  the  interests  of 
Japan^l  security  and  of  dvilization  in  the  Orient,  steps  must  be 
takoi  to  put  an  end  to  the  misrule  which  offered  incessant  invi- 
tations to  foreign  aggression,  and  checked  Korea's  eapadty  to 
maintain  its  own  independence.  Japan  did  not  claim  for  heisdl 
any  rights  or  interests  in  the  peninsula  superior  to  those  possessed 
there  by  China.  But  there  was  not  the  remotest  probability 
that  China,  whose  face  had  been  contemptuousry  set  against  aU 
the  progressive  measures  adopted  by  Japan  during  the  preced- 
ing twenty-five  years,  would  join  in  forcing  upon  a  neighbouring 
kingdom  the  very  reforms  ahe  herself  despised,  were  her  co- 
operation invited  through  ordinary  diplomatic  channels  only* 
It  was  necessary  to  contrive  a  situation  which  would  not  only 
furnish  clear  proof  of  Japan'a  resolution,  but  also  enable  her  to 
pursue  her  progranune  independently  of  Chinese  endorsement, 
should  the  latter  be  finally  unobtainable.  She  therefore  met 
China's  notice  Of  a  despatch  of  troops  with  a  corresponding 
notice  of  her  own,  and  the  month  of  July  1894  fotmd  a  Chinese 
force  assembled  at  Asan  and  a  Japanese  force  occupying  positions 
in  the  nei^ibourhood  of  Seoul.  China's  motive  for  sending 
troops  was  nominally  to  quell  the  Tonghak  insurrection,  but 
really  to  reaffirm  her  own  domination  in  the  peninsula*  Japan's 
motive  was  to  secure  such  a  position  as  would  enable  her  to 
insist  upon  the  radically  curative  treatment  of  Korea's  malady. 
Up  to  this  point  the  two  empires  were  strictly  within  theif  con-' 
ventional  rights.  Each  was  entitled  by  treaty  to  send  troops 
to  Korea,  provided  that  notice  was  given  to  the  other.  But 
China,  in  giving  notice,  described  Korea  as  her  "tributary  state," 
thus  thrusting  into  the  forefront  of  the  discussion  a  contention 
which  Japan,  from  oondllatery  motives,  would  have  kept  out  of 
sight.  Once  formally  advanred,  however,  the  claim  had  to  be 
challenged.  In  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  conduded  in 
1876  between  Japan  and  Korea,  the  two  high  contracting  parties 
were  explidtly  declared  to  possess  the  same  national  status, 
Japan  could  not  agree  that  a  power  which  for  nearly  two  decades 
she  had  acknowledged  and  treated  as  her  equal  should  be  openly 
dassed  as  a  tributary  of  China.  She  protested,  but  the  Chinese 
statesmen  took  no  notice  of  her  protest.  They  continued  to 
apply  the  disputed  appellation  to  Korea,  and  they  further 
asserted  thdr  assumption  of  sovereignty  in  the  peninsula  by  seek- 
ing to  set  limits  to  the  number  of  troops  sent  by  Japan,  as  well  at 
to  the  sphere  of  their  employment.    Japan  then  proposed  that 
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the  two  enipirai  ilunild  wifie  their  tffortt  for  the  cuppFessk>a  of 
disturbanoes  |n  Korea,  and  for  the  subsequent  improvement  of 
that  kingdom's  administration,  the  latter  purpose  to  be  pursued 
by  the  despatch  of  a  joint  commission  of  investigation.  But 
China-  refused  everything.  Ready  at  all  times  to  interfere  by 
force  of  arms  between  the  Korean  people  and  the  dominant 
political  faction,  she  declined  to  interfere  in  any  way  for  the 
promotion  of  reform.  She  even  expressed  supercilious  surprise 
that  Japan,  while  asserting  Korea's  independence,  should  suggest 
the  idea  of  penemptorily  reforming  its  admimstratlon.  In  short, 
for  Chinese  purposes  the  Peking  statesmen  openly  declared 
Korea  a  tributary  state;  but  for  Japanese  purposes  they  insisted 
that  it  must  be  held  independent.  They  believed  that  their 
island  neighbour  aimed  at  the  absorption  of  Korea  into  the 
Japanese  empire.  Viewed  in  the  h'gbt  of  that  stispidon, 
China's  attitude  became  comprehensible,  but  her  procedure  was 
inconsistent,  illogical  and  unpractical.  The  TCky6  cabinet  now 
declared  its  resolve  not  to  withdraw  the  Japanese  troops  without 
**  some  understanding  that  would  guarantee  the  future  peace, 
order,  and  good  government  of  Korea,"  and  since  Chiiui  still 
declined  to  come  to  such  an  understanding,  Japan  undertook 
the  work  of  reform  single-handed. 

The  Chinese  representative  in  Seoul  threw  his  whole  weight 
into  the  scale  against  the  success  of  these  reforms.  But  the  de- 
Oatbnsk  termining  cause  of  rupture  was  in  itself  a  belligerent 
•tuaaua-  operation.  China's  troops  had  been  sent  originally  for 
^'^  the  purpose  of  quelling  the  Tonghak  rebellion.    But 

the  rebellion  having  died  of  inanition  before  the  landing  of  the 
troops,  their  services  were  not  required.  Nevertheless  China 
kept  them  ii^  Korea,  her  declared  re^n  for  doing  so  being  the 
presence  of  a  Japanese  military  force.  Throughout  the  subse- 
quent negotiations  the  Chinese  forces  lay  in  an  entrenched  camp 
at  Asan,  while  the  Japanese  occiipied  Seoul.  An  attempt  on 
China's  part  to  send  reinforcements  could  be  construed  only  as  an 
unequivocal  declaration  of  resolve  to  oppose  Japan's  proceedings 
by  force  of  arms.  Nevertheless  China  not  only  despatched 
troops  by  sea  to  strengthen  the  camp  at  Asan,  but  also  sent  an 
army  overland  across  Korea's  northern  frontier.  At  this  stage 
an  act  of  war  occurred.  Three  Chinese  men-of-war,  convoying 
a  transport  with  isoo  men  encountered  and  fired  on  three 
Japanese  cruisers.  One  of  the  CUnese  ships  was  taken; 
another  was  so  shattered  that  she  had  to  be  beached  and 
abandoned;  the  third  escaped  in  a  dilapidated  condition;  and 
the  transport,  refusing  to  surrender,  was  sunk.  This  happened 
on  the  asth  of  July  1894,  and  an  open  declaration  of  war  was 
made  by  each  empire  six  days  later. 

From  the  moment  when  Japan  applied  herself  to  break  away 
from  Oriental  traditions,  and  to  remove  from  her  limbs  the 
iftmou  betters  of  Eastern  conservatism,  it  was  inevitable 
Ortzia'  that  a  widening  gulf  should  gradually  grow  between 
0ftM0  herself  and  China.  The  war  of  1894  was  really 
^^'^"^  a  contest  between  Japanese  progress  and  Chinese 
stagnation.  To  secure  Korean  immimity  from  foreign — espe- 
dally  Russian-^aggression  was  of  capital  importance  to  both 
empires.  Japan  believed  that  such  security  could  be  attained 
by  introdudng  into  Korea  the  dvilization  which  had  con- 
tributed so  signally  to  the  development  of  her  own  strength 
and  resources.  China  thought  that  she  could  guarantee  it 
without  any  departure  from  old-fashioned  methods,  and  by  the 
same  process  of  capridous  protection  which  had  failed  so  signally 
in  the  cases  of  Annam,  Tongking,  Burma  and  Siam.  The  issue 
really  at  sUke  was  whether  Japan  should  be  suffered  to  act  as 
the  Eastern  propagandist  of  Western  progress,  or  whether  her 
efforts  hi  that  cause  should  be  held  in  check  by  Chinese 
conservatism. 

The  war  itself  was  a  succession  of  triumphs  for  Japan.  Four 
days  after  the  first  naval  encounter  she  sent  from  Seoul  a  column 
^^  of  troops  who  routed  the  Chinese  entrenched  at 
al^wat^  Asan.  Many  of  the  fugitives  effected  thdr  escape  to 
Phyong-yang,  a  town  on  the  Taidong  River,  offering 
excellent  facilities  for  defence,  and  historically  interesting  as  the 
place  where  a  Japanese  army  of  invasion  had  its  first  encounter 
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with  Chinese  traops  in  1 599.  There  the  Chinese  assembled  a  force 
of  17,000  men,  and  made  Idsurely  preparations  for  a  decisive 
contest.  Forty  dajrs  elapsed  before  the  Japanese  columns  am* 
verged  upon  Phyong-yattg,  and  that  interval  was  utilized  by  the 
Chinese  to  throw  up  parapets,  mount  Krupp  guns  and  otherwise 
strengthen  their  position.  Moreover,  they  were  armed  with 
repeating  rifles,  whereas  the  Japanese  had  only  single-loaders, 
and  the  ground  offered  little  cover  for  an  attacking  force.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  defence 
ought  to  have  been  wdlnigh  insuperable;  yet  a  day's  fighting 
sufiked  to  carry  all  the  positions,  the  assailants'  casualties 
amounting  to  less  than  700  and  the  defenders  losing  6000  in 
killed  and  wounded.  This  briHiant  victory  was  the  prelude  to 
an  equally  conspicuous  success  at  sea.  For  on  the  17th  of 
September,  the  very  day  after  the  battle  at  Phyong-yang,  a  great 
naval  fight  took  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ynlu  River,  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Korea.  Fourteen  Chinese  war- 
ships and  six  torpedo-boats  were  returning  to  home  ports  after 
convoying  a  fleet  of  transports  to  the  Yalu,  when  they 
encountered  eleven  Japanese  men-of-war  cruising  in  the 
Yellow  Sea.  Hitherto  the  Chinese  had  sedulously  avoided  a 
contest  at  sea.  Thdr  fleet  induded  two  armoured  battleships 
of  over  7000  tons  displacement,  whereas  the  biggest  vessels 
on  the  Japanese  side  were  betted  cruisers  of  only  4000 
tons.  In  the  hands  of  an  admiral  appredating  the  value  of 
sea  power,  China's  naval  force  would  certainly  have  been 
led  against  Japan's  maritime  communications,  for  a  suc- 
cessful blow  struck  there  nuist  have  put  an  end  to  the  Korean 
campaign.  The  Chinese,  however,  failed  to  read  history. 
They  employed  their  war-vessels  as  convoys  only,  and,  when  not 
nsingthem  for  that  purpose,  hid  them  in  port.  Everything  goes 
to  show  that  they  would  have  avoided  the  battle  off  the  Yaln 
had  choice  been  possible,  though  when  forced  to  fight  they  fought 
bravdy.  Four  of  their  ships  were  sunk,  and  the  remainder 
escaped  to  Wei-hai-wei,  the  vigour  of  the  Japanese  pursuit 
being  greatly  impaired  by  the  presence  of  torpedo-boats  in  the 
retreating  squadron. 

The  Yalu  victory  opened  the  over-sea  route  to  China.  Japan 
could  now  strike  at  Talien,  Port  Arthur,  and  Wd-hai-wd,  naval 
stations  on  the  Liaotung  and  Shantung  peninsulas,  where  power- 
ful permanent  fortifications,  built  after  plans  prepared  by 
Eun^an  experts  and  armed  with  the  best  modem  weapons,  were 
regarded  as  almost  impregnable.  They  fell  before  the  assaults 
of  the  Japanese  troops  as  easily  as  the  oomparativdy  rude  forti* 
fications  at  Phyong-yang  had  fallen.  The  only  resistance  of 
a  stubborn  character  was  made  by  the  Chinese  fleet  at  Wd-faai- 
wei;  but  after  the  whole  squadron  of  torpedo-craft  had  been 
destroyed  or  captured  as  they  attempted  to  escape,  and  after 
three  of  the  largest  vesseb  had  been  sunk  at  their  moorings  by 
Japanese  torpedoes,  and  one  by  gun-fire,  the  remaining  ships 
surrendered,  and  their  brave  commander,  Admiral  Ting,  com* 
mitted  suidde.  This  ended  the  war.  It  had  lasted  seven  and  a 
half  months,  during  which  time  Japan  put  into  the  field  five 
columns,  aggregating  about  120,000  of  all  arms.  One  of  these 
columns  inarched  northward  from  Seoul,  won  the  battle  of 
Phyong-yang,  advanced  to  the  Yalu,  forced  its  way  into  Man- 
churia, and  moved  towards  Mukden  by  Feng-hwang,  fighting 
several  minor  engagements,  and  conducting  the  greater  part  of 
its  operations  anud  deep  snow  in  midwinter.  The  aecond 
column  diverged  westwards  from  the  Yalu,  and,  marching 
through  southern  Manchuria,  reached  Hai-cheng,  whence  it 
advanced  to  the  capture  of  Niuchwang  and  Ying-tsc-fcow.  The 
third  landed  on  the  Liaotung  peninsub,  and,  turning  southwards, 
carried  Tah'en  and  Port  Arthur  by  assault.  The  fourth  moved 
up  the  Liaotung  peninsula,  and,  having  seised  Kaiping,  advanced 
against  Ying-tse-kow,  where  it  joined  hands  with  the  second 
column.  The  fifth  crossed  from  Port  Arthur  to  Wei-hai-wei, 
and  captured  the  latter.  In  all  these  operations  the  total 
Japanese  casualties  were  1005  killed  and  4923  wounded — 
figures  which  suflfidently  indicate  the  inefikiency  of  the  Chinese 
fighting.  The  deaths  from  disease  totalled  16,866,  and  the 
total  monetary  expenditure  was  £20,000,000  sterling. 
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T^e  Chinese  government  sent  Lf  HuDg-chuif,  vfcerey  of 
Pechill  and  senior  grand  secretary  of  state,  and  Li  Ching-fong,  to 
•  discuss  terms  of  peace  with  Japan,  the  latter  being 
•iP^setk  '^I'csented  by  Marquis  (afterwards  Prince)  It5  and 
Count  Mutsu,  prime  minister  and  minister  for  fordgn 
affairs,  respectively.  A  treaty  was  signed  at  Shimonoseki  on 
the  i7tb  of  April  1895,  and  subsequently  ratified  by  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  two  empires.  It  declared  the  absolute  Independence 
of  Korea;  ceded  to  Japan  the  part  of  Manchuria  lying  south  of 
a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Anping  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Liao,  through  Feng-hwang,  Hai-cheng  and  YIng-tse-kow, 
as  well  as  the  islands  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores;  pledged 
China  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  200,000,000  taels;  provided  for 
the  occupation  of  Wei-hai-wei  by  Japan  pending  payment  of 
the  indemnity;  secured  some  additional  commercial  privileges, 
such  as  the  opening  of  four  new  places  to  foreign  trade  and  the 
right  of  foreigners  to  engage  in  manufacturing  enterprises  in 
China,  and  provided  for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  commerce 
and  amity  between  the  two  empires,  based  on  the  lines  of  China's 
treaties  with  Ocddental  powers. 

No  sooner  was  this  agreement  ratified  than  Rossia,  Germany 
and  France  presented  a  joint  note  to  the  TOkyd  government, 
fW«(f»  recommending  that  the  territories  ceded  to  Japan  on 
ifr*  the  mainland  of  China  should  not  bo  permanently 
•■"•"^  occupied,  as  such  a  proceeding  would  be  detrimental 
to  peace.  The  recommendation  was  couched  in  the  usual  terms  of 
diplomatic  courtesy,  but  everything  indicated  that  its  signatorica 
were  prepared  to  enforce  their  advice  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 
Japan  found  herself  compelled  to  comply. "  Exhausted  by  the 
Chinese  campaign,  which  had  drained  her  treasury,  consumed 
her  supplies  of  warlike  material,  and  kept  her  squadrons  con- 
stantly at  sea  for  eight  months,  she  had  no  residue  of  strength 
to  oppose  such  a  coalition.  Her  resolve  was  quickly  taken. 
The  day  that  saw  the  publication  of  the  ratified  treaty  saw  also 
the  issue  of  an  Imperial  rescript  in  which  the  mikado,  avowing 
his  unalterable  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace,  and  recognizing 
that  the  counsel  offered  by  the  European  states  was  prompted 
by  the  same  sentiment,  "yielded  to  the  dictates  of  magnanimity, 
and  accepted. the  advice  of  the  three  Powers."  The  Japanese 
people  were  shocked  by  this  inddent.  They  could  understand 
the  motives  influencing  Russia  and  France,  for  it  was  evidently 
natural  that  the  former  should  desire  to  exclude  warlike  and 
progressive  people  like  the  Japanese  from  territories  contiguous 
to  her  borders,  and  it  was  abo  natural  that  France  should  remain 
true  to  her  alliance  with  Russia.  But  Germany,  wholly  unin- 
terested in  the  ownership  of  Manchuria,  and  by  profession  a 
warm  friend  of  Japan,  seemed  to  have  joined  in  robbing  the 
latter  of  the  fruits  of  her  victory  simply  for  the  sake  of  estab- 
lishing some  shadowy  title  to  Russia's  goodwill.  It  was  not 
known  until  a  later  period  that  the  German  emperor  enter- 
tained profound  apprehensions  about  the  *'  yellow  peril,"  an 
irruption  of  Orientad  hordes  into  the  Occident,  and  held  it  a 
sacred  duty  to  prevent  Japan  from  gaining  a  position  which 
might  enable  her  to  construct  an  immense  military  machine 
out  of  the  countless  millions  of  China. 

Japan's  thhrd  expedition  over-sea  in  the  Meiji  era  had  its 
origin  in  causes  which  belong  to  the  history  of  China  (q.v.). 
Chim0t0'  Iq  the  second  half  of  1900  an  anti-foreign  and  anti- 
CHgia0i  dynastic  rebelh'on,  breaking  out  in  Shantung,  spread 
'*••  to  the  metropolitan  province  of  PechiU,  and  resulted 

in  a  situation  of  extreme  peril  for  the  foreign  communities  of 
Tientsin  and  Peking.  It  wai  impossible  for  any  European 
power,  or  for  the  United  States,  to.  organize  sufficiently  prompt 
measures  of  relief.  Thus  the  eyes  of  the  world  turned  to  Japan, 
whose  proximity  to  the  scene  of  disturbance  rendered  interven- 
tion comparatively  easy  for  her.  But  Japan  hesitated.  Know- 
ing now  with  what  suspicion  and  distrust  the  development  of  heif 
resources  and  the  growth  of  her  military  strength  were  regarded 
by  some  European  peoples,  and  aware  that  she  had  been 
admitted  to  the  comity  of  Western  nations  on  sufferance,  she 
shrank,  on  the  one  band,  from  seeming  to  grasp  at  an  opportunity 
lor  armed  display,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  solecism  of  obtm- 
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siveness  In  the  society  of  strangers.  Not  until  Europe  and  America 
ma'de  it  quite  plain  that  they  needed  and  desired  her  aid  did  she 
send  a  division  (21,000)  men  to  Pechili.  Her  troops  played  % 
fine  port  in  the  subsequent  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Peking, 
which  had  to  be  approached  in  midsummer  under  very  trying 
conditions.  Fighting  side  by  side  with  European  and  American 
soldiers,  and  under  the  eyes  of  competent  military  critics,  the 
Japanese  acquitted  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  establish 
&  high  military  reputation.  Further,  after  the  relief  of  Peking 
they  withdrew  a  moiety  of  their  forces,  and  that  step,  as  well  as 
their  unequivocal  Co-operation  with  Western  powers  in  the  sub- 
sequent negotiations,  helped  to  show  the  injustice  of  the 
suspicions  with  which  they  had  been  regarded. 

From  the  time  (1895)  when  Russia,  with  the  co-operation  of 
Germany  and  France,  dictated  to  Japan  a  cardinal  alteration 
of  the  Shimonoseki  treaty,  Japanese  statesmen  seem    ^ 
to  have  concluded  that  their  country  must  one  day    ^^JJI^^ 
cross  swords  with  the  great  northern  power.    Not  a 
few  European  and  American  publicists  shared  that  view.    But 
the  vast  majority,  arguing  that  the  little  Eastern  empire  would 
never  invite  annihihition  by  such  an  encounter,  believed  that 
sufficient  forbearance  to  avert  serious  trouble  would  always  be 
forthcoming  on  Japan's  side.    Yet  when  the  geographical  and 
historical  situatien  was  carefully  considered,  littk  hope  of  an 
ultimately  peaceful  settlement  presented  itself. 

Japan  along  iu  western  shore,  Korea  along  its  southern  and 
eastern,  and  Russia  along  the  eastern  coast  of  its  maritime 
province,  are  washed  by  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Hie  communica- 
tions between  the  sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  practically  two 
only.  One  is  on  the  north-east,  namely,  Tsugaru  Strait;  the 
other  is  on  the  south,  namely,  the  channel  between  the  extremity 
of  the  Korean  peninsula  and  the  Japanese  island  of  the  nine 
provinces.  Tkugaru  Strait  is  entirely  under  Japan's  control. 
It  is  between  her  main  island  and  her  island  of  Yezo,  and  in  case 
of  need  she  can  dose  it  with  mines.  The  channd  between  the 
southern  extremity  of  Korea  and  Japan  has  s  width  of  loa  m. 
and  would  therefore  be  a  fine  open  sea-way  were  it  free  from 
islands.  But  almost  mid-way  in  this  channel  lie  the  twin 
islands  of  Tsushima,  and  the  space  of  56  m.  that  separates  them 
from  Japan  is  narrowed  by  another  island,  IkL  Tsushima  and 
Iki  belong  to  the  Japanese  empire.  The  former  has  some  ex- 
ceptionally good  harbours,  consUtuting  a  naval  base  from  which 
the  channel  on  either  side  could  easily  be  sealed.  Thus  the 
avenues  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Sea  of  Japan  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Japanese  empire.  In  other  words,  access  to  the 
Padfic  from  Korea's  eastern  and  southern  coasts  and  access 
to  the  Padfic  from  Russia's  maritime  province  depend  upon 
Japan's  goodwill.  So  far  as  Korea  was  concerned  tbb  ques- 
tion mattered  little,  it  bdng  her  fate  to  depend  upon  the  good- 
will of  Japan  in  affairs  of  much  greater  importance.  But 
with  Russia  the  case  was  different.  Vladivostok,  which  until 
recent  times  was  her  prindpal  port  in  the  Far  East,  lies  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  maritime  province;  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  north-western  shore  of  the  Japan  Sea.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  for  Russia  that  freedom  of  passage  by  the  Tsushima 
channel  should  be  secured,  and  to  secure  it  one  of  two  things 
was  essential,  namely,  dther  that  she  herself  should  possess  a 
fortified  port  on  the  Korean  side,  or  that  Japan  should  be  bound 
neither  to  acquire  such  a  port  nor  to  impose  any  restriction  upon 
the  navigation  of  the  strait.  To  put  the  matter  briefly,  Russia 
roust  dther  acquire  a  strong  foothold  for  herself  in  southern 
Korea,  or  contrive  that  Japan  should  not  acquire  one.  There 
was  here  a  strong  inducement  for  Russian  aggression  in  Korea. 

Russia's  eastward  movement  through  Asia  has  been  strikingly 
illustrative  of  her  strong  craving  for  free  access  to  southern  seas 
and  of  the  impediments  she  had  experienced  in  gratifying  that 
wish.  An  irresistible  impulse  had  driven  her  oceanward. 
Checked  again  and  again  in  her  attempts  to  reach  the  Mediter- 
ranean, she  set  out  on  a  five-thousand-miles  march  of  conquest 
right  across  the  vast  Asiatic  continent  towards  the  Padfic. 
Eastward  of  Lake  Baikal  she  found  her  line  of  least  resistance 
along  the  Amur,  aod  when, j)iKiog t«^  th^^ rc^lmperaeverance 
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of  Munvief,  she  reiched  the  mooth  of  that  great  river*  the 
acquisition  of  NikoUyevsk  for  a  naval  basU  was  her  immediate 
reward.  But  NikoUyevsk  could  not  possibly  satisfy  her. 
Situated  in  an  inho^itable  region  far  away  from  all  the  main 
routes  of  the  world's  commerce,  it  offered  itself  only  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  further  acquisitions.  To  push  southward  from  this 
new  port  became  an  immediate  object  to  Russia.  There  lay  an 
obstacle  in  the  way,  however;  the  long  strip  of  sea-coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Amur  to  the  Korean  frontier— an  area  then  called, 
the  Usuri  region  because  the  Usuri  forms  its  western  boundary- 
belonged  to  China,  and  she, .having -conceded  nmch  to  Russia 
in  the  matter  of  the  Amur,  showed  no  disposition  \o  make  fur- 
ther concessions  in  the  matter  of  the  Usuri  In  the  presence  of 
menaces,  however,  she  agreed  that  the  region  should  be  regarded 
as  common  property  pending  a  convenictat  opportunity  for  dear 
dclimiution.  That  opporttmity  came  very  soon.  Seizing  the 
moment  (i860)  when  China  had  been  beaten  to  her  knees  by 
England  and  France,  Russia  secured  final  cession  of  the  Usuri 
region,  which  now  became  the  maritime  province  of  Siberia. 
Then  Russia  shifted  her  naval  base  on  the  Pacific  from  Nikola- 
yervsk  to  Vladivostok.  She  gained  ten  degrees  In  a  southerly 
direction. 

•  From  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  where  Nikolayevsk  is  situated, 
to  the  southern  shore  of  Korea  there  xests  on  the  coast  of 
eastern  Asia  an  arch  of  isUnds  having  at  its  northern  point 
Sakhalm  and  at  its  southern  Tsushima,  the  keystone  of  the  arch 
being  the  main  island  of  Japan.  This  arch  embraces  the  Sea 
of  Japan  and  is  washed  on  its  convex  side  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Immediately  after  the  transfer  of  Russia's  naval  base  from 
Nikolayevsk  to  Vladivostok,  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  southern  point  of  the  arch,  namely,  Tsushima. 
A  Russian  man-of-war  proceeded  thither  and  quietly  began  to 
establish  a  settlement,  which  would  soon  have  constituted  a 
title  of  ownership  had  not  Great  Britain  interfered.  The 
Russians  saw  that  Vladivostok,  acquired  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
toil,  would  be  comparatively  useless  unless  from  the  sea  on  whose 
shore  it '  was  situated  an  avenue  to  the  Pacific  could  be  opened, 
and  they  therefore  tried  to  obtain  command  of  the  Tsushima 
channeL  Immediately  after  reaching  the  nnouth  of  the  Amur 
the  same  instinct  had  led  them  to  begin  the  colonizatbn  of 
Sakhalin.  .  .The  axis  of  this  long  narrow  idand  is  inclined  at  a 
very  acute  angle  to  the  Usuri  region,  which  its  northern  extre^ 
mity  almost  touches,  while  its  southern  is  separated  from  Yezo 
by  the.  strait  of  La  P^rouse.  But  in  Sakhalin  the  Russians 
found  Japanese  subjects.  In  fact  the  island  was  a  part  of  the 
Japanese  empire.  Resorting,  however,  to  the  Usuri  fiction  <^ 
joint  occupation,  they  succeeded  by  1875  in  transferring  the  whole 
of  Sakhalin  to  Russia's  dominion.  Further  encroachments  upon 
Japanese  territory  could  not  be  lightly  essayed,  and  the  Russians 
held  their  hands.  They  had  been  trebly  checked:  checked  in 
trying  to  push  southward  along  the  coast  of  the  mainland; 
checked  in  trying  to  secure  an  avenue  from  Vladivostok  to  the 
Pacific;  and  checked  in  their  search  for  an  ice-free  port,  which 
definiti<Mi  Vladivostok  did  not  fulfil.  Enterprise  in  the  direction 
of  Korea  seemed  to  be  the  only  hope  of  saving  the  maritime 
results  of  the  great  Trans-Asian  march. 

Was  Korea  within  safe  range  of  such  enterprises  ?  Everything 
seemed  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Korea  had  all  the  quali- 
fications desired  by  an  aggressor.  Her  people  were  unprogres- 
sive,  her  resources  undeveloped,  her  self-defensive  capacities 
insignificant,  her  government  corrupt.  But  she  was  a  tributary 
of  China,  and  China  had  begun  to  show  some  tenacity  in  pro- 
tecting the  integrity  of  her  buffer  sUtes.  Besides,  Japan  was 
understood  to  have  pittenaions  with  regard  to  Korea.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  problem  of  carrying  to  full  fruition  the 
work  of  Muravief  and  his  lieutenants  demanded  strength  greater 
than  Russia  could  exercise  without  some  line  of  communications 
supplementing  the  Amur  waterway  and  the  long  ocean  route. 
Therefore  she  set  about  the  construaion  of  a  railway  across 
Asia. 

The. Amur  being  the  boundary  of  Russia's  east  Asian  terri- 
tory, thisrailway  bad  to  be  carried  along  its  northern  bank  where 


many  engineering  and  economic  obstacles  presented  themsdveB. 
Besides,  the  river,  from  an  early  stage  in  its  course,  makcft  a 
huge  semicircular  sweep  northward,  and  a  railway  following  its 
bank  to  Vladivostok  must  make  the  same  detour.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  road  could  be  carried  over  the  diameter  of  the  semi- 
circle, it  would  be  a  straight  and  therefore  shorur  line,  technically 
easier  and  economically  better.  The  diameter,  however,  passed 
through  Chinese  territory,  and  an  excuse  for  extorting  China's 
permissioh  was  not  in  sight.  Russia  therefore  proceeded  to 
build  each  end  of  the  road,  deferring  the  construction  of  the 
Amur  section  for  the  moment.  She  bad  not  waited  long  when. 
In  1894,  war  broke  out  between  China  and  Japan,  and  the  latter, 
comi^tdy  victorious,  demanded  as  the  price  of  peace  the 
southern  littoral  of  Manchuria  from  the  Korean  boundary  to  the 
Liaotung  peninsula  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  PechilL  This 
was  a  crisis  in  Russia's  career.  She  saw  that  her  maritime 
extension  could  never  get  nearer  to  the  Pacific  than  Vladivostok 
were  this  claim  of  Japan's  established.  For  the  proposed 
arranfement  would  place  the  littoral  of  Manchuria  in  Japan's 
direct  occupation  and  the  littoral  of  Korea  in  her  constructive 
contrd,  since  not  only  had  she  fought  to  rescue  Korea  from 
Chinese  suserainty,  but  also  her  object  in  demanding  a  slice  of 
the  Mancfaurian  coast-line  was  to  protect  Korea  against  aggres- 
sion from  the  north;  that  is  to  say,  against  aggression  from 
Russia.  Muravief 's  enterprise  had  carried  his  country  first  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amur  and  thence  southward  along  the  coast 
to  Vladivostok  and  to  Possiet  Bay  at  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  Korea*  But  it  had  not  given  to  Russia  free  access  to  the 
Pacific,  and  now  ^e  was  menaced  with  a  perpetual  barrier  to 
that  access,  since  the  whole  remaining  coast  of  east  Asia  as  far , 
as  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  was  about  to  pass  into  Japan's  possession 
or  under  her  domination. 

Then  Russia  took  an  extraordinary  step.  She  persuaded 
Germany  and  France  to  force  Japan  out  of  Manchuria.  It  is 
not  to  be  suf^xised  that  she  frankly  eiqxjsed  her  own  aggressive 
designs  and  asked  for  assistance  to  prosecute  them.  Neither 
is  it  to  be  supposed  that  France  and  Germany  were  so  curiously 
deficient  in  perspicacity  as  to  overlook  those  designs.  At  aU 
events  these  three  great  powers  served  on  Japan  a  notice  to  quit, 
and  Japan,  exhausted  by  her  strug^e  with  China,  had  no  choice 
but  to  obey. 

The  notice  was  accompanied  by  an  exposi  of  reasons.  Its 
signatories  said  that  Japan's  tenure  of  the  Mancburian  littoral 
would  menace  the  security  of  the  Chinese  cafMtal,  would  render 
the  independence  of  Korea  illusoryi  and  would  constitute  an 
obstacle  to  the  peace  of  the  Orient. 

By  way  of  saving  the  situation  in  some  slight  degree  Japan 
sought  from  China  a  guarantee  that  no  portion  of  Manchuria 
should  thereafter  be  leased  or  ceded  to  a  foreign  state.  But 
France  warned  Japan  that  to  press  such  a  demand  would  offend 
Russia,  and  Russia  declared  that,  for  her  part,  she  had  no  inten- 
tion of  trespassing  in  Manchuria.  Japan,  had  she  been  in  a 
position  to  insist  on  the  guarantee,  would  also  have  been  in  a 
position  to  disobey  the  mandate  of  the  three  powers.  Unable 
to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  she  quietly  stepped  out  of 
Manchuria,  and  proceeded  to  double  her  Army  and  treble  her 
navy. 

M  a  reward  for  the  assistance  nominally  rendered  to  China  in 
this  matter,  Russia  obtained  permission  in  Peking  to  divert  her 
Trans-Asian  railway  from  the  huge  bend  of  the  Amur  to  the 
straight  line  through  Manchuria.  Neither  Germany  nor  France 
received  any  immediate  -recompense.  Three  years  later,  by 
way  of  indemnity  for  the  murder  of  two  missionaries  by  a  mob, 
Germany  seized  a  portion  of  the  province  of  Shantung.  Imme- 
diately, on  the  principle  that  two  wrongs  make  a  right,  Russia 
obtained  a  lease  of  the  Liaotung  peninsub.  from  which  she 
had  driven  Japan  in  1895.  This  act  she  followed  by  extorting 
from  China  permission  to  construct  a  branch  of  the  Trans- Asian 
railway  through  Manchuria  from  north  to  south. 

Russia's  maritime  aspirations  had  now  assumed  a  rsdically 
altered  phase.  Instead  of  pushing  southward  from  Vladivostok 
and  Pos&icl  Bay  along  the  coast  of  Korta,  she  had  suddenly 
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leaped  the  Korean  peninswla  and  found  access  to  tke  Ptei&c 
in  Liaotung.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  establish  her  as  practical 
mistress  of  Manchuria  except  a  plausible  excuse  for  garrisoning 
the  place.  Such  an  excuse  was  furnished  by  the.  Boxer  rising  in 
X900.  Its  conclusion  saw  her  in  military  occupation  of  the 
whole  region,  and  she  might  easily  have  nuide  hier  occupation 
permanent  by  prolongiog  it  until  peace  and  order  should  have 
been  fully  restored.  But  here  she  fell  Into  an  error  of  judgment 
Imagining  that  the  Chinese  could  be  persuaded  or  intimidated  to 
any  concession,  she  proposed  a  convention  virtually  recognising 
her  title  to  Manchuria. 

Japan  watched  all  these  thmgs  with  profound  anxiety.  If 
there  were  any  reality  in  the  daggers  which  Russia,  Germanx 
and  France  had  declared  to  be  inddental  to  Japanese  occupation 
of  a  part  of  ?danchuria,  the  same  dangers  must  be  doubly  inci- 
dental to  Russian  occupation  of  the  whole  of  Manchuria — the 
security  of  the  Chinese  capital  would  be  threatened,  and  an 
obstacle  would  be  created  to  the  permanent  peace  of  the  East 
The  independence  of  Korea  was  an  object  of  supreme  soUdtude 
to  Japan.  Historically  she  held  towards  the  litde  state  a 
relation  closely  resembling  that  of  suzerain,  and  though  of 
her  andent  conquests  noUiing  remained  except  a  sett}anent 
at  Fusan  on  the  southern  coast,  her  national  sentiment  would 
have  been  deeply  wounded  by  any  foreign  aggression  in  the 
peninsula.  It  was  to  establish  Korean  independence  that  she 
waged  war  with  China  in  1894;  and  her  annexation  of  the  Man- 
cburian  littoral  adjacent  to  the  Korean  frontier,  alter  the  war, 
was  designed  to  secure  that  independence,  not  to  menace  it  as 
the  triple  alliance  professed  to  think.  But  if  Russia  came  into 
possession  of  all  Manchuria,  her  subsequent  absorption  of  Korea 
would  be  almost  inevitable.  For  the  con^deration  set  forth 
above  as  to  Vladivostok's  maritime  avenues  would  then  acquire 
absolute  cogency.  I^Ianchuria  is  larger  than  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom  lumped  together.  The  addition  of  such  an 
immense  area  to  Russia's  east  Asiatic  dominions,  together  with 
its  littoral  on  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  and  the  Yellow  Sea,  woidd  neces- 
sitate a  corresponding  expansion  of  her  naval  forces  in  the  Far 
East.  With  the  one  exception  of  Port  Arthur,  however,  the 
Manchurian  coast  does  not  offer  any  convenient  naval  bast.  It 
fa  only  in  the  splendid  harbours  of  southern  Korea  that  such 
basescan  be  found.  Moreover,  there  would  be  an  «ven  stronger 
motive  impelling  Russia  towards  Korea.  Neither  the  Usuri 
legion  nor  the  Manchurian  littoral  possesses  so  mudi  as  one 
port  qualified  to  satisfy  her  perennial  longing  for  free  access  to 
the  ocean  in  a  temperate  sone.  Without  Koreia,  then,  Russia's 
east  Asian  expansion,  though  it  added  huge  blocks  of  territory 
to  her  dominions,  would  have  been  commerdally  incomplete  and 
strategically  defective. 

If  it  be  asked  why,  apart  from  history  and  national  sentiment, 
Japan  should  object  to  a  Russian  Korea,  the  answer  is,  first, 
because  there  would  thus  be  planted  almost  within  cannon- 
shot  of  her  shores  a  power  of  enormous  strength  and  insatiable 
ambition;  secondly,  because,  whatever  voice  in  Manchuria's 
destiny  Russia  derived  from  her  railway,  the  same  voice  in 
Korea's  destiny  was  possessed  by  Japan  as  tbe  sole  owner  of 
railways  in  the  peninsula;  thirdly,  that  whereas  Russia  had  an 
altogether  f  nsigm'ficant  share  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  Korea 
and  scarcely  ten  bona-fide  settlers,  Japan  did  the  greater  pert  of 
the  over-sea  trade  and  had  tensoftboosandsof  settlers;  fourthly, 
that  if  Russia's  dominions  stretched  uninterruptedly  from  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk  to  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  her  ultunate  absorption  of 
north  China  would  be  as  certain  as  sunrise;  and  fifthly,  that 
such  domination  and  such  absorption  would  involve  the  practical 
closure  of  aU  that  immense  region  to  Japanese  commerce  and 
industry  as  well  as  to  the  commerce  and  fedustry  of  every 
Western  nation  except  Russia.  This  last  proposition  <fid  not 
rest  solely  on  the  fact  that  to  Oppose  artificial  barriers  to  free 
osmpetition  is  Russia's  sole  hope  of  utiHxing  to  her  own  benefit 
any  oommerdal  opportututies  brought  within  her  resch.  It 
rested  also  on  the  fact  that  Rossia  had  objected  to  foreign 
settlements  at  the  marts  recently  opened  by  treaty  with  China 
to   Ametkon   and   Japanese  subjects.    Without  settkaAnts, 
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trade  at  those  moita  would  be  impotBn>Ie,  and  thus  Russia  had 
constructively  announced  that  there  should  be  no  trade  but 
Russian,  if  she  could  prevent  it 

Against  such  dangers  Japan  would  have  been  justified  in 
adopting  any  measure  of  self-protection.  She  had  foreseen  them 
for  six  years,  and  had  been  strengthening  hetKlf  to  avert  them. 
But  she  wanted  peace.  She  wanted  to  develop  her  material 
resources  and  to  accumulate  some  measure  of  wealth,  without 
which  she  must  remain  insignificant  among  the  natkms.  Two 
pacific  devices  offered,  and  she  adopted  them  both..  Russia, 
instead  of  trusting  time  to  consolidate  her  tenure  of  Manchuria, 
had  made  the  mistake  of  pragmatically  importuning  China  for  a 
conventional  title.  If  then  Peking  could  be  strengthened  to 
resist  this  demand,  some  arrangement  of  a  distinctly  terminable 
nature  might  be  made.  The  United  States,  Great  Britam  and 
Japan,  joining  hands  for  that  purpose,  did  succeed  'in  so  far 
stiffening  China^  backbone  that  her  show  of  resolution  finally 
induced  Russia  to  sign  a  treaty  pleds^  herself  to  withdraw 
her  troops  from  Manchuria  in  three  instalments,  each  step  of 
evacuation  to  be  accomplished  by  a  fixed  date.  That  was  one 
of  the  pacific  devices.  The  other  suggested  itself  in  connexion 
with  the  new  commercial  treaties  which  China  had  promised  to 
negotiate  in  the  sequel  of  the  Boxer  troubles.  In  these  docu- 
menu  dauses  provided  for  the  opening  of  three  places  in  Man- 
churia to  foreign  trade.  It  seemed  a  reasonable  hope  that, 
having  secured  commercial  access  to  Mandmria  by  covenant 
with  iu  sovereign,  China,  the  powers  would  not  allow  Russia 
arbitrarily  to  restrict  their  privfleges.  It  seemed  also areason- 
able  hope  that  Russia,  having  solemnly  promised  to  evaoute 
Manchuria  at  fixed  dates,  would  fulfil  her  engagement' 

The  latter  hope  was  signally  disappointed.  When  the  time 
come  for  evacuation,  Russia  bdiaved  as  though  no  promise 
had  ever  been  given.  She  proposed  wholly  new  conditions, 
which  would  have  strengthened  her  grasp  of  Manchuria  instead 
of  loosening  it  China  being  powerless  to  offer  any  practical 
protest,  and  Japan's  interests  ranking  next  in  order  of  impor- 
tance, the  T&kyO  government  approached  Russia  direct  :*<  They 
did  not  ask  for  anything  that  could  hurt  her  pridte  or  injure 
her  position.  Appreciating  fully  the  economical  status  she  had 
acquired  in  Manchuria  by  large  outlays  of  capital,  they  offered 
to  recognise  that  sutus,  provided  that  Russia  would  extend 
similar  recognition  to  Japan's  sutus  in  Korea,  would  promise, 
in  common  with  J^psn.  to  respect  the  sovereignty  and  the 
territorial  integrity  of  China  and  Korea,  and  would  be  a  party 
to  a  mutual  engagement  that  all  nations  riioidd  have  equal 
industrial  and  commercial  opportunities  In  Manchuria  and  the 
Korean  peninsula.  In  a  word,  they  invited  Russia  to  subscribe 
the  policy  enunciated  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
the  poUcy  of  the  open  door  and  of  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese 
and  Korean  empires. 

Thus  commenced  a  negotiation  wUch  lasted  five  and  a  half 
months.  Japan  gradually  reduced  her  demands  to  a  minimum. 
Russia  never  made  the  smallest  appreciable  concession.  She 
refused  to  listen  to  Japan  for  one  moment  about  Manchuria. 
Eight  years  previously  Japan  had  been  in  military  possesion  of 
Manchuria,  and  Runla  with  the  assistance  of  Germany  and 
France  had  expelled  her  for  reasons  whidi  concerned  Japan 
incomparably  more  than  they  concerned  tny  of  the  three 
powen— theseeurityof  the  Chinese  capital,  the  independence  of 
Korea,  the  peace  of  the  East  Now,  Russia  had  the  splendid 
assurance  to  dedare  by  implication  that  none  of  these  things 
concerned  Japan  at  all.  The  utmost  she  would  admit  was 
Japan's  partial  right  to  be  heard  about  Korea.  And  at  the  same 
time  she  herself  oonunenced  in  northern  Korea  a  series  of  aggres- 
sions, partly  perhaps  to  show  her  potentialities,  partly  by  way 
of  counter-irritant  That  was  not  all.  Whilst  she  studiously 
deferred  her  answers  to  Japan's  proposals  and  protracted  the 
negotbtfons  to  an  extent  which  was  actually  contumelious, 
she  histened  to  send  eastward  a  big  fleet  of  ^r-ships  and  a  new 
army  of  soldiers.  It  was  Impossible  for  the  dullest  politician 
to  mistake  her  purpose.  She  intended  to  yield  nothing,  but 
to  prepare  such  a  parade  of  force  that  her  obduracy  would 
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ooiDmand  submiisioii.  The  only  alternathns  for  Japan  were  war 
or  total  and  permanent  effacement  in  Asia.  She  chose  war, 
and  in  fighting  it  she  fought  the  battle  of  free  and  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  all  without  undue  encroachment  upon  the  sovereign 
rights  or  territorial  integrity  of  China  or  Korea,  against  a  military 
dictatorship,  a  pn^ramroe  of  ruthless  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment and  a  policy  of  selfish  restrictions. 

The  details  of  the  great  struggle  that  ensued  are  given  else- 
where (see  Russo-Japanese  War).    After  the  battle  of  Mukden 

the  belligerents  found  themselves  in  a  position  which 
SwOfo/  "****^  cither  prelude  another  stupendous  effort  on 
ti0Wan     both  sides  or  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  peace 

negotiations.  At  this  point  the  president  of  the 
United  States  of  America  intervened  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  and  on  the  9th  of  June  1905  instructed  the 
United  Sutes'  representative  in.  T6ky0  to  urge  that  the 
Japanese  government  should  open  direct  negotiations  with 
Russia,  an  exactly  corresponding  note  being  simultaneously 
sent  to  the  Russian  government  through  the  United  States' 
representative  in  St  Petersburg,  Japan's  reply  was  made  on 
the  xoth  of  June.  It  intimated  frank  acquiescence,  and  Russia 
lost  no  time  in  taking  a  similar  step.  Nevertheless  two 
months  elapsed  before  the  i^nipotenliaries  of  the  belligerents 
met,  en  the  xoth  of  August,  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
U.S.A.  Russia  sent  M.  (afterwards  Count)  de  Witte  and 
Baron  Rosen;  Japan^  Baxon  (afterwards  Count)  Romura, 
who  had  held  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  throughout  the 
war,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Baron)  Takahira.  In  entering 
this  conference,  Japanese  statesmen,  as  was  subsequently 
known,  saw  dearly  that  a  great  part  of  the  credit  accruing 
to  them  for  their  successful  conduct  of  the  war  would  be 
forfeited  in  the  sequel  of  the  negotiations.  For  the  people 
of  Japan  had  accustomed  themselves  to  expect  that  Russia 
would  assuredly  recoup  the  expenses  incurred  by  their  country  in 
the  contest,  whereas  the  cabinet  in  TOkyd  understood  well  that  to 
look  for  payment  of  indemnity  by  a  great  state  whose  territory 
had  not  been  invaded  effectively  nor  its  existence  menaced 
must  be  futile.  Nevertheless,  diplomacy  required  that  this 
conviction  should  be  concealed,  and  thus  Russia  carried  to  the 
conference  a  belief  that  the  financial  phase  of  the  discussion 
would  be  crucial,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Japanese  nation 
reckoned  fully  on  an  indemnity  of  150  millions  sterling.  Baron 
Komura's  mandate  was,  however,  that  the  only  radically 
essential  terms  were  those  formulated  by  Japan  prior  to  the  war. 
She  must  insist  on  securing  the  ends  for  which  she  had  fought, 
since  she  believed  them  to  be  indi^>ensable  to  the  peace  of  the 
Far  East,  but  she  would  not  demand  anything  more.  The 
Japanese  plenipotentiary,  therefore,  judged  it  wise  to  marshal 
his  terms  in  the  order  o(  their  importance,  leaving  his  Russian 
colleague  to  imagine,  as  he  probably  would,  that  the  converse 
method  had  been  adopted,  and  that  everything;  preliminary 
to  the  questions  of  finance  and  territory  was  of  minor  conse- 
quence. The  negotiations,  commencing  on  the  xoth  of  August, 
were  not  concluded  until  the  5th  of  September,  when  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed.  There  bad  been  a  moment  when  the  onlooking 
world  believed  that  unless  Russia  agreed  to>  ransom  the  island 
of  Sakhalin  by  paying  to  Japan  a  sum  of  120  millions  Sterling, 
the  conference  would  be  brcjcen  off;  nor  did  such  an  exchange 
seem  unreasonable^  £or  were  Russia  expelled  from  the  northern 
part  of  Sakhalin,  which  commands  the  estuary  of  the  Amur 
River,  her  position  in  Siberia  woiUd  have  been  compromised. 
But  the  statesmen  who  directed  Japan's  affairs  were  not  dis- 
posed to  make  any  display  of  earth-hunger.  The  southern  half 
of  Sakhalin  had  originally  belonged  to  Japan  and  had  passed 
into  Russia's  possession  by  an  arrangement  which  the  Japanese 
nation  strongly  resented.  To  recover  that  portion  of  the 
island  seemed,  therefore,  a  legitimate  ambition.  Japan  did 
not.  contemplate  any  larger  deinand,  nor  did  she  seriously  insist 
on  an  indemnity.  Therefore  the  negotiations  were  never 
in  real  danger  of  failure.  The  treaty  of  Portsmouth  recog- 
nized Japan's  ''paramount  political,  ijulilary  and  economic 
interests  "  in  Korea;  provided  for  the  simiUtaneous  evacuation 
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of  Manchuria  by  the  contracting  parties;  transferred  to  Japaa 
the  lease  of  the  Liaotung  peninsula  held  by  Russia  from  China 
together  with  the  Russian  railways  soutif  of  Kwang-Cheng-tsae 
and  all  coUateral  mining  or  other  privileges;  ceded  to  Japan 
the  southern  half  of  Sakhalin,  the  50th  parallel  of  latitude 
to  be  the  boundary  between  the  two  parts;  secured  fishing 
rights  for  Japanese  subjects  along  the  ooasu  of  the  seas  of 
Japan,  Okhotsk  and  Bering;  laid  down  that  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Japanese  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Russian 
prisoners  during  the  war  should  be  reimbursed  by  Russia, 
less  the  outlays  made  by  the  latter  on  account  of  Japanese 
prisoner*— by  which  arrangement  Japan  obtained  a  payment 
of  some  4  millions  sterling— and  provided  that  the  contracting 
parties,  while  withdrawing  their  niilitary  forces  from  Manchuria, 
might  maintain  guards  to  protect  their  respective  railways, 
the  number  of  such  guards  not  to  exceed  15  per  kilometre  of 
line.  I'here  were  other  important  restrictions:  first,  the  con- 
tracting parties  were  to  abstain  from  taking,  on  the  Rosso- 
Korean  frontier,  any  military  measures  which  might  menace 
the  security  of  Rus^an  or  Korean  territory;  secondly,  the  two 
powers  pledged  themselves  iu>t  to  exploit  the  Manchurian 
railways  for  strategic  purposes;  and  thirdly,  they  promised 
not  to  build  on  Sakhalin  or  its  adjacent  islands  any  for(ificati<ms 
or  other  similar  military  works,  or  to  take  any  military  measures 
which  might  impede  the  free  navigation  of  the  straits  of  La 
P6rouse  and  the  Gulf  .of  Tartaiy.-  The  above  provisions  con- 
cerned the  two  contracUng  parties  only.  But  China's  interesu 
also  were  considered.  Thus  it  was  ngreed  to  "  restore  entire^ 
and  completely  to  her  exclusive  administcation  "  all  portions  of 
Manchuria  then  in  the  occupation,  or  imder  the  control,  of 
Japanese  or  Russian  troops,  except  the  leased  territory;  that  her 
consent  must  be  obtained  fbr  the  transfer  to  Japan  of  the  leases 
abd  conoessiofis  held  by  the  Russians  in  Manchuria;  that  the 
Russian  government  would  disavow  the  possession  of  "any 
territorial  advantages  or  preferential  or  exclusive  concessions 
in  impairment  of  Chinese  sovereignty  or  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  equal  opportunity  in  Manchuria  ";  and  that  Japan 
and  Russia  "engaged  reciprocally  not  to  obstruct  any  general 
measures  common  to  all  countries  which  China  might  take 
for  the  development  of  the  commerce  and  industry  of  Man- 
churia." Thij  distinction  between  the  special  interesu  of  the 
contracting  parties  and  the  interests  of  China  herself  as  well 
as  of  foreign  nations  generally  is  essential  to  dear  undentanding 
of  a  situation  which  subsequently  attracted  much  attentioiL 
From  the  time  of  the  opium  war  (X857)  to  the  Boxer  rising  (1900) 
each  of  the  great  Western  powers  struggled  for  its  own  band  in 
China,  and  each  sought  to  gain  £or  itself  exclusive  concessions 
and  privileges  with  comparatively  little  regard  for  the  interests 
of  others,  and  with  no  regard  whatever  for  China's  sovereign 
rights.  The  fruits  of  this  period  were:  permanently  ceded  terri- 
tories (Hong-Kong  and  Macao);  leases  temporarily  esUblishing 
foreign  sovereignly  in  various  districts  (Kiaochow,  Wei-hoi-wei 
and  Kwang-chow);  railway  and  mining  concessions;  and  the 
establishment  of  settlements  at  open  ports  where  foreign 
jurisdiction  was  supreme.  But  when,  in  X900,  the  Boxer  rising 
forced  all  the  powers  into  a  common  c&mp,  tlx^y  awoke  to  full 
appreciation  oi  a  principle  which  had  been  growing  current 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  namely,  that  concerted  action 
on  the  Unes  of  maintaining  China's  integrity  and  securing  to 
all  alike  equaUty  of  opportunity  and  a  similarly  open  door, 
was  the  only  feasible  method  of  preventing  the  partition  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  and  averting  a  clash  of  rival  interests  which 
might  have  disastrous  results.  This,  of  course,  did  not  mean 
that  there  was  to  be  any  abandonment  of  special  privileges 
already  acquired  or  any  surrender  of  existing  concessions. 
The  arrangement  was  not  to  be  retrospective  in  any  sense. 
Vested  interests  were  to  be  strictly  guarded  untQ.  the  kipae 
of  the  periods  for  which  they  had  been  granted,  or  until  the 
maturity  of  China's  competence  to  be  r^ly  autonomous.  A 
curious  situation  was  thus  created.  International  professions  of 
respect  for. China's  sovereignty,  for  the  integrity  of  her  empire 
and  for  the  enforcement  of  the  open  door  and  equal  opportunity, 
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coexisied  with  lcg»cte»  from  an  entirely  dif ereot  put.  Riusis 
endoned  this  new  policy,  hot  not  unnaturally  declined  to 
abate  any  of  the  advantages  previously  enjoyed  by  her 
in  Manchuria.  Those  advantages  were  very  substantial. 
They  included  a  twenty-five  3rears'  lease— with  provision  lor 
renewal— of  the  Liaotung  peninsula,  within  which  area  of 
13  20  sq.  m.  Chinese  troops  night  not  penetratei  whereas 
Russia  would  not  only  exercise  full  administrative  authority, 
but  also  take  military  and  naval  action  of  any  kind;  th^ 
included  the  creation  of  a  neutral  territory  in  the  immediate 
north  of  the  former  and  sdll  more  extensive,  which  should  remain 
under  Chinese  administration,  but  where  neither  Chinese  nor 
Russian  troops  might  enter,  nor  might  China,  without  Russia's 
consent,  cede  land,  open  trading  marts  or  grant  concessions  to 
any  third  nationality;  and  th^  included  the  right  to  bufld 
some  x6oo  m.  of  railway  (which  China  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  purchasing  at  cost  price  in  the  year  1938  and  would  be 
entitkd  to  receive  gratis  in  1982),  as  well  as  the  right  to  hold 
extensive  zones  on  either  side  of  the  railway,  to  administer  these 
xones  in  the  fullest  sense,  and  to  work  all  mines  lying  along  the 
lines.  Under  the  Portsmouth  treaty  these  advantages  were 
transferred  to  Japan  by  Russia,  the  railway,  however,  being 
divided  so  that  only  the  portion  (521^  m.)  to  the  south  of 
Kwang-Cheng-tsze  fell  to  Japan's  share,  while  the  portion 
(1077  m.)  to  the  north  of  that  place  remained  in  Russia's 
hands.  China's  consent  to  the  above  transfers  and  assignments 
was  obtained  in  a  treaty  signed  at  Peking  on  the  2;2nd  of 
December  1905.  Thus  Japan  came  to  hold  in  Manchuria  a 
position  somewhat  contradictQry.  On  the  one  hand,  she  figured 
as  the  champion  of  the  Chinese  Empire's  integrity  and  as  an 
exponent  of  the  new  prindple  of  equal  opportunity  and  the 
open  door.  On  the  other,  she  appeared  as  the  legatee  of  many 
privileges  more  or  less  inconsistent  with  that  prindple.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  nearly  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  were 
similarly  circumstanced.  In  their  cases  also  the  same  in- 
congruity was  observable,  between  the  newly  professed  policy 
and  the  aftermath  of  the  old  practice.  It  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  Japan  alone  should  make  a  )arge  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  a  theory  to  which  too  other  state  thought  of  yielding 
any  retrospective  obedience  whatever.  She  did,  indeed, 
furnish  a  dear  proof  of  deference  to  the  open-4oor  doctrine, 
for  instead  of  reserving  the  railway  zones  to  her  own  exclusive 
use,  as  she  was  fully  entitled  to  do,  she  sought  and  obtained 
from  China  a  pledge  to  open  to  foreign  trade  x6  places  within 
those  zones.  For  the'  rest,  however,  the  inconsistency  between 
the  past  and  the  present,  though  existing  throughout  the 
whole  of  China,  was  nowhere. so  conspicuous  as  in  the  three 
eastern  provinces  (Manchuria);  not  because  there  was  any  real 
difference  of  degree,  but  because  Manchuria  had  been  the  scene 
of  the  greatest  war  of  modem  times;  because  that  war  had  been 
fought  by  Japan  in  the  cause  of  the  new  policy,  and  because 
the  principles  of  the  equally  open  door  and  of  China's  integrity 
had  been  the  main  bases  of  the  Portsmouth  treaty,  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance,,  and  of  the  subsequently  concluded  entenks 
with  France  and  Russia.  In  short,  the  world's  eyes  were  fixed 
on  Manchuria  and  diverted  from  China  proper,  so  that  every  act 
of  Japan  was  subjected  to  an  exceptionaUy  rigorous  scrutiny, 
and  th^  nations  behaved  as  though  they  expected  her  to  live  up 
to  a  standard  of  almost  ideal  altitude;  China's  mood,  too, 
greatly  complicated  the  situation.  She  had  the  choice  between 
two  moderate  and  natural  courses:  either  to  wait  quietly  until 
the  various  concessions  granted  by  her  to  foreign  powers  in 
the  evil  past  should  lapse  by  maturity,  or  to  qualify  herself  by 
earnest  reforms  and  industrious,  development  for  their  earlier 
Eccovery.  Nominally  she  adopted  the  latter  course,  but  in 
reality  ^e  fell  into  a  mood  of  much  impatience.  Under  the  name 
of  a  "  rights-recovery  campaign  "  her  people  began  to  protest 
vebeibently  against  the  continuance  of  any  conditions  which 
impaired  her  sovereignty,  and  as  this  temper  coloured  her 
attitude  towards  the  various  questions  which  inevitably  grew 
out  of  the  situstion  in  Manchuria,  her  relations  with  Japan 
became  somewhat  strained  in  the  early  part  of  1909. 
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Having  waged  two  wan  on  account  of  Korea,  Japan  emerged 
from  the  second  conflia  with  the  conviction  that  the  policy  of 
maintaining  the  independence  of  Korea  must  be^  ^^^ 
modified,  and  that  since  the  identity  of  Korean  and  Kanasii»t 
Japanese,  interests  in  the  Far  East  and  the  paramount  <*•  w*'' 
character  of  Japanese  interests  in  Korea  would  not  jTj^. 
permit  Japan  to  leave  Korea  to  the  care  of  any  third  ****^"' 
power,  she  must  assume  the  charge  hexsdf.  Europe  and 
America  also  recognized  that  view  of  the  situation,  and  consented 
to  withdraw  their  legations  from  Seoul,  thus  leaving  the  control 
of  Korean  foreign  affairs  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Japan,  who 
further  undertook  to  assume  military  direction  in  the  event  of 
aggression  from  without  or  disturbance  from  within.  But  in 
the  matter  of  internal  administration  she  continued  to  limit 
herself  to  advisory  supervision.  Thus,  though  a  Japanese 
resident-general  in  Seoul,  with  subordinate  residents  throughout 
the  provinces,  assumed  the  functions  hitherto  discharged  by 
foreign  representatives  and  consuls,  the  Korean  government  was 
merely  asked  to  employ  Japanese  experts  in  the  position  of 
counsellors,  the  right  to  accept  or  reject  their  counsels  being  left 
to  their  employers.  Once  again,  however,  the  futility  of  looking 
for  any  real  reforms  under  this  optional  system  was  demon- 
strated. Japan  sent  her  most  renowned  statesman,  Prince  Ito, 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  resident-general  ;<but  even  he,  in  spite 
of  profound  patience  and  tact,  found  that  some  less  optional 
methods  must  be  resorted  to.  Hence  on  the  34th  of  July  1907 
a  new  agreement  -was  signed,  by  which  the  resident-general 
acquired  initiative  as  well  as  consultative  competence  to  enact 
and  enforce  law^  and  ordinances,  to  appoint  and  remove  Korean 
officials,  and  to  place  capable  Japanese  subjects  in  the  ranks  of 
the  administration.  That  this  constituted  a  heavy  blow  to 
Korea's  independence  could  not  be  gainsaid.  That  it  was  in- 
evitable seemed  to  be  equally  obvious.  For  there  existed  in 
Korea  nearly  all  the  worst  abuses  of  medieval  systems.  The 
administration  of  justice  depended  solely  on  favour  or  interest. 
The  police  contributed  by  corruption  and  incompetence  to  the 
insecurity  of  life  and  property.  The  troops  were  a  body  of  use- 
less mercenaries.  Offices  being  allotted  by  sale,  thousands  of 
incapables  thronged  the  ranks  of  the  executive.  The  emperor's 
court  was  crowded  by  diviners  and  plotters  of  all  kinds,  male 
and  female.  The  finances  of  the  throne  and  those  of  the  state 
were  hopelessly  confused.  There  was  nothing  like  an  organized 
judiciary.  A  witness  was  in  many  cases  considered  pariiceps 
criminis;  torture  was  commonly  employed  to  obtain  evidence, 
and  defendants  in  civil  cases  were  placed  under  arrest.  Im- 
prisonment meant  death  or  permanent  disablement  for  a  man  of 
small  means.  Flogging  so  severe  as  to  cripple,' if  not  to  kill, 
was  a  common  punishment;  every  major  offence  from  robbery 
upward  was  capital,  and  female  criminals  were  frequently  exe- 
cuted by  administering  shockingly  painful  poisons.  The  currency 
was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  confusion.  Extreme  corruption 
and  extortion  were  practised  in  connexion  with  taxation. 
Finally,  while  nothing  showed  that  the  average  Korean  lacked 
the  elementary  virtue  of  patriotism,  there  had  1>een  repeated 
proofs  that  the  safety  ana  independence  of  the  empire  counted 
^r  little  in  the  estimates  of  political  intriguers.  Japan  must 
either  step  out  of  Korea  altogether  or  effect  drastic  reforms 
there.  She  necessarily  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  the 
things  which  she  accomplished  between  the  beginning  of  1906 
and  the  close  of  1908  may  be  briefly  described  as  the  elaboration 
of  a  proper  system  of  taxation;  the  organization  of  a  staff  to 
administer  aimual  budgets;  the  re-assessment  of  taxable  pro- 
perty; the  floating  of  public  loans  for  productive  enterprises; 
the  reform  of  the  currency;  the  establishment  of  banks  of 
various  kinds,  including  agricultural  and  commercial;  the 
creation  of  associations  for  putting  bank-notes  into  circulation; 
the  introduction  of  a  warehousing  system  to  supply  capital  to 
farmers;  the  lighting  and  buoying  of  the  coasts;  the  provision 
of  posts,  telegraphs,  roads  and  railways ;  the  erection  of  public 
buildings;  the  surting  of  various  industrial  enterprises  (such  as 
printing,  brick-making,  forestry  and  coal-mining);  the  laying 
out  of  model  farms;  the  J^gLnnJnf  ol_CQUoa  cuiyyation;  the 
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building  and  equipping  of  an  Industrial  training  sdiool;  the 
inauguration  of  sanitary  works;  the  opening  of  hospitals  and 
medical  schools;  the  organization  of  an  excellent  educational 
system;  the  construction  of  waterworlcs  in  several  towns;  the 
complete  remodelling  of  the  central  government;  the  differentia- 
tion  of  the  court  and  the  executive,  as  well  as  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  judiciary;  the  formation  of  an  efficient  body  of 
poHce;  the  organization  of  law  courts  with  a  majority  of  Japan- 
ese jurists  on  the  bench;  the  enactment  of  a  new  penal  code; 
drastic  reforms  in  the  taxation  system.  In  the  summer  of  1907 
the  resident-general  advised  the  Throne  to  disband  the  standing 
army  as  an  unserviceable  and  expen^ve  force.  The  measure  was 
doubtless  desirable,  but  the  docility  of  the  troops  had  been  over- 
rated. Some  of  them  resisted  vehemently,  and  many  became 
the  nucleus  of  an  insurrection  which  lasted  in  a  desultory  manner 
for  nearly  two  years;  cost  the  lives  of  31,000  insurgents  and 
1300  Japanese;  and  entailed  upon  Japan  an  outlay  of  nearly  a 
million  sterling.  Altogether  Japan  was  15  millions  sterling  out 
of  pocket  on  Korea's  account  by  the  end  of  1909.  She  had 
also  lost  the  veteran  statesman  Prince  Ito,  who  was  assassinated 
at  Harbin  by  a  Korean  fanatic  on  the  36th  of  October  1909. 
Finally  an  end  was  put  to  an  anomalous  situation  by  the  an- 
nexation of  Korea  to  Japan  on  the  39th  of  August  19x0.  (See 
further  KoiZA.) 

IX.--D01CESTIC .  History 

CoMu^a^^.^-Japanese  annals  represent  the  first  inhabitant 
of  earth  as  a  direct  descendant  of  the  gods.  Two  books  describe 
the  events  of  the  **  Divine  age,"  One,  compiled  in  7x3,  is  called 
the  Kcjiki  {Records  of  Ancient  Matters);  the  other,  compiled 
in  730,  is  called  the  Nihongi  {Ckronicks  of  Japan),  Both 
describe  the  processes  of  creation,  but  the  author  of  the  Ckronides 
drew  largely  upon  Chinese  traditions,  whereas  the  compilers  of 
the  Records  appear  to  have  limited  themselves  to  materials 
which  they  believed  to  be  native.  The  Records,  therefore,  have 
always  been  regarded  as  the  more  trustworthy  guide  to  pure 
Japanese  conceptions.  They  deal  with  the  creation  of  Japan 
only,  other  countries  haying  been  apparently  judged  unworthy  of 
attention.  ^  At  the  beginning  of  all  things  a  primordial  trinity 
is  represented  as  existing  on  the  "  plain  of  high  heaven."  Hiere- 
after,  during  an  indefinite  time  and  by  an  indefinite  process, 
other  deities  come  into  existence,  their  titles  indicating  a  vague 
connexion  with  constructive  and  fertilizing  forces.  They  are 
not  immortal:  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  they  ultimately  pass 
away,  and  the  idea  of  the  cosmographers  seems  to  be  that  each 
deity  marks  a  gradual  approadi  to  human  methods  of  pro- 
creation. Meanwhile  the  earth  is  "young  and,  like  floating 
oil,  drifts  about  after  the  mannier  of  a  jelly-fish."  At  last  there 
are  bom  two  deities,  the  creator  and  the  creatress,  and  these 
receive  the  mandate  of  all  the  heavenly  beings  to  "make, 
consolidate  and  give  birth  to  the  drifting  land.''  For  use  in 
that  work  a  jewelled  spear  is  given  to  them,  and,  standing  upon 
the  bridge  that  connects  heaven  and  earth,  they  thrust  down- 
wards with  the  weapon,  stir  the  brine  bdow  and  draw  up  the 
spear,  when  from  its  point  fall  drops  which,  accumulating,  form 
the  first  dry  land.  Upon  this  land  the  two  deities  descend,  and, 
by  ordinary  processes,  beget  the  islands  of  Japan  as  well  as 
numerous  gods  representing  the  forces  of  nature.  But  in  giving 
birth  to  the  god  of  fire  the  creatress(Tzanami)  perishes,  and  the 
creator  (Izanagi)  makes  his  way  to  the  under-worid  in  search  of 
her— an  obvious  parallel  to  the  tales  of  Ishtar  and  Orpheus. 
With  difficulty  he  returns  to  earth,  and,  as  he  washes  himself 
from  the  pollution  of  Hades,  there  are  bom  from  the  turbid  water 
a  number  of  evil  deities  succeeded  by  a  number  of  good,  just 
as  in  the  Babylonian  cosmogony  the  primordial  ocean,  Tiamat, 
brings  forth  simultaneously  gods  and  imps.  Fmally,  as  Izanagi 
washes  his  left  eye  the  Goddess  of  the  Sun  comes  into  existence; 
as  he  washes  his  right,  the  God  of  the  Moon;  and  as  he  washes 
his  nose,  the  God  of  Force.  To  these  three  he  assigns,  respec- 
tively, the  dominion  of  the  sun,  the  dominion  of  the  moon,  and 
the  dominion  of  the  ocean.  But  the  god  of  force  (Sosanoo),  Idee 
Lucifer,  rebels  against  this  decree,  creates  a  commotioa  in 
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heaven,  and  ^er  having  been  the  cause  of  the  tempoxaiy 
seclusion  of  the  sun  goddess  and  the  consequent  wrapping  of  the 
world  in  darkness,  kills  the  goddess  of  food  and  is  permanently 
banished  from  heaven  by  the  host  of  deities.  He  descends  to 
Izumo  on  the  west  of  the  main  island  of  Japan,  and  there  saves 
a  maiden  from  an  eif^t-headed  serpent.  Sosanoo  himself  passes 
to  the  under-worid  and  becomes  the  deity  of  Hades,  but  he 
invests  one  of  his  descendants  with  the  sovereignty  oi  Japan, 
and  the  title  is  estaUished  after  many  curious  adventures.  To 
the  sun  goddess  also,  whose  feud  with  her  fierce  brother  sur- 
vives the  latter's  banishment  from  heaven,  the  idea  of  making 
her  grandson  ruler  of  Japan  presents  itself.  She  despatches  three 
embassies  to  impose  her  wUl  upon  the  descendants  of  So<anoo> 
and  finally  her  grandson  descends,  not,  however,  in  Izumo, 
where  the  demi-gods  of  Sosanoo's  race  hold  sway,  but  in  HiOga 
in  the  southern  island  of  KiOshiO.  This  grandson  of  Amaterasu 
(the  goddess  of  the  sun)  is  called  Nim'gi,  whose  great-grandson 
figures  in  Japanese  history  as  the  first  human  sovereign  of  the 
country,  known  during  life  as  Kamu-Yamalo-Iware-Biko,  and 
given  the  name  of  Jimmu  tennO  (Jimrou,  son  of  heaven) 
fourteen  centuries  after  his  death.  Japanese  annalists  attribute 
the  accession  of  Jhnmu  to  the  year  660  B.C.  Why  that  date  was 
chosen  must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  Records  of 
Ancient  Matters  has  no  chronology,  but  the  more  pretentious 
writers  of  the  Chronicles  ofJapan^  doubtless  in  imitation  of  thdr 
Chinese  models,  considered  it  necessary  to  assign  a  year,  a 
month,  and  even  a  day  for  each  event  of  importance.  There 
is  abundant  reason,  however,  to  question  the  accuracy  of  all 
Japanese  chronology  prior  to  the  5th  centuiy.  The  first  date 
corroborated  by  external  evidence  is  461,  axid  Aston,  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  subject,  concludes  that  the  3rear 
Soo  may  be  taken  as  the  tune  when  the  chronology  of  the 
Ckronides  begins  to  be  trustworthy.  Many  Japaxteae,  however, 
are  firm  believers  in  the  Ckronides,  and  when  assigning  the 
year  of  the  empire  they  invariably  take  660  B.c  for  starting- 
point,  GO  that  1909  of  the  Gregorian  calendar  becomes  for 
them  3569. 

Prehistoric  Period.— Thm,  if  the  most  rigid  estimate  be 
accepted,  the  space  of  x  160  years,  from  660  B.C.  to  aj>.  500,  may 
be  cdled  the  prehistoric  period.  During  that  long  interval 
the  annals  include  34  sovereigns,  the  first  17  of  whom  lived  foe 
over  a  hundred  years  on  the  average.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  so-called  assignment  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Japan  to  Sosanoo's  descendants  and  the  establishment  of 
their  kingdom  in  Izunio  represent  an  invasion  of  Mongolian 
immigrants  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  Korean  peninsula — 
indeed  one  of  the  Nihongi*s  versions  of  the  event  actually 
indicates  Korea  as  the  point  of  departure — and  that  the  subse- 
quent descent  of  Ninigi  on  Mount  Takachiho  in  HiQga  indicate* 
the  advent  of  a  body  of  Malayan  settlers  from  the  south  sea. 
Jimmu,  according  to  the  Ckronides,  set  out  from  HiOga  in 
iS67  B.C.  and  was  not  crowned  at  his  new  palace  in  Yamato  until 
660.  This  campaign  of  seven  years  is  described  in  some  detail, 
but  no  satisfactory  information  is  given  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
craft  in  which  the  invader  and  his  troops  voyaged,  or  as  to 
the  immber  of  men  tmder  his  command.  The  weapons  said 
to  have  been  carried  were  bows,  spears  and  swords.  A  super- 
natural  element  is  imported  into  the  narrative  in  the  form  of  the 
three4egged  crOw  of  the  sun,  which  Amaterasu  sends  down  to 
act  as  guide  and  messenger  for  her  descendants.  Jimmu  died 
at  his  pdace  of  Kashlwa-bara  in  5S5  B.C.,  ha  age  being  137 
according  to  the  Ckronides,  and  137  accoiding  to  the  Records, 
He  was  buried  in  a  kind  of  tomb  called  misasagi,  which  seems  to 
have  been  ih  tise  in  Japan  for  some  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era— "a  highly  specialized  form  of  tumukis,  consisting  of 
two  mounds,  one  having  a  circular,  the  other  a  triangular  basc^ 
which  merged  into  each  other,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a 
moat,  or  sometimes  by  two  concentric  moau  with  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  between.  In  some,  pei4taps  in  most,  cases  the 
misasagi  contains  a  large  vauH  of  i^eat  unhewn  stones  without 
mortar.  The  walls  of  this  vault  converge  gradually  towards  the 
top,  K^iich  is  roofed  in  by  enoimous  slabs  of  stone  wrigfaiiig 
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many  tons  each.  The  entrance  fs  by  means' of  a  galleiy 
roofed  with  similar  stones."  Several  oC  these  andent  sepulchral 
mounds  have  been  examined  during  recent  years,  and  their 
contents  have  furnished  information  of  much  antiquarian 
interest,  though  iliere  is  a  compete  absence  of  inscriptions. 
The  reigns  of  the  eight  sovereigns  who  succeeded  Jimmu  were 
absolutely  uneventful.  Nothing  is  set  down  except  the  genea- 
logy of  each  ruler,  the  place  of  his  residence  and  his  burial, 
his  age  and  the  date  of  his  death.  It  was  then  the  custom — 
and  it  remained  so  until  the  8th  century  of  the  Christian  era — 
to  change  the  capital  on  the  accession  of  each  emperor;  a  habit 
which  effectually  prevented  the  growth  of  any  great  metropolis. 
The  reign  of  the  loth  emperor,  SOjin,  lasted  from  q8  to  30  B.C. 
During  his  era  the  land  was  troubled  by  pestilence  and  the 
people  broke  out  in  rebellion;  calamities  which  were  supposed 
to  t>e  caused  by  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  ruler  of  Izunto  to  avenge 
a  want  of  consideration  shown  to  his  descendanu  by  their 
supplanters.  Divination— by  a  Chinese  process— and  visions 
revealed  the  source  of  trouble;  rites  of  worship  were  performed 
in  honour  of  the  ancient  ruler,  his  descendant  being  entrusted 
with  the  duty,  and  the  pestilence  ceased.  We  now  hear  for  the 
first  time  of  vigorous  measures  to  quell  the  aboriginal  savages, 
doubtless  the  Ainu.  Four  generals  are  sent  out  against  them  iit 
different  directions.  But  the  expedition  is  interrupted  by  an 
armed  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  emperor's  half-brother,  who, 
Qtilizing  the  opportunity  of  the  troops'  absence  from  Yamato, 
marches  from  Yamashiro  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  to 
win  the  crown  for  himself.  In  connexion  with  these  incidents, 
curiotis  evidence  is  furnished  of  the  place  then  assigned  to 
woman  by  the  writers  of  the  Chronicles.  It  is  a  girl  who^ams 
one  of  the  emperor's  generals  of  the  plot;  it  is  the  sovereign's 
aunt  who  interpreu  the  warning;  and  it  is  Ata,  the  wife  of  the 
rebellious  prince,  who  leads  the  left  wing  of  his  army.  Four 
other  noteworthy  facts  are  recorded  of  this  reign:  the  taking 
of  a  census;  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  animals' skins  and  game 
to  be  paid  by  men,  and  on  textile  fabrics  by  women;  the 
building  of  boats  for  coastwise  transport,  and  the  digging  of 
dikes  and  reservoirs  for  agricultural  purposes.  All  these 
things  rest  solely  on  the  testimony  of  annalists  writing  eight 
centuries  later  than  the  era  they  discuss  and  compiling  their 
narrative  mostly  from  tradition.  Careful  investigations  have 
been  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  histories  of  China  and  Korea 
corroborate  or  contradict  those  of  Japan.  Without  entering 
into  detailed  evidence,  the  inference  may  be  at  once  stated  that 
the  dates  given  in  Japanese  early  history  are  just  120  years  too 
remote;  an  error  very  likely  to  occur  when  using  the  sexagenary 
cycle,  which  constituted  the  first  method  of  reckoning  time  in 
Japan.  But  although  this  correction  suf&ces  to  reconcile  some 
contradictory  features  of  Far-Eastern  history,  it  does  not  consti- 
tute any  explanation  of  the  incredible  longevity  assigned  by  the 
Chronicles  to  several  Japanese  sovereigns,  and  the  conclusion  is 
that  when  a  consecutive  record  of  reigns  came  to  be  compiled 
in  the  8th  century,  many  lacunae  were  found  which  had  to  be 
filled  up  from  the  imagination  of  the  compilers.  With  this 
parenthesis  we  may  pass  rapidly  over  the  events  of  the  next 
two  centuries  (39  B.C.  to  aj>.  200).  They  are  remarkable  for 
vigorous  measures  to  subdue  the  aboriginal  Ainu,  who  in  the 
southern  island  of  KiOshiQ  are  called  Kuma-so  (the  names  of  two 
tribes)  and  sometimes  earth-spiders  (t.e.  cave-dwellers),  while 
in  the  north-eastern  regions  of  the  main  island  they  are  design 
sated  Yemishi.  Expeditions  are  led  against  them  in  both 
regions  by  Prince  Yamato-dake,  a  hero  revered  by  all  succeeding 
fenerations  of  Japanese  as  the  type  of  valour  and  loyalty. 
Dying  from  the  effects  of  hardship  and  exposure,  but  declaring 
with  bis  last  breath  that  loss  of  life  was  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  sorrow  of  seeing  his  father's  face  no  more,  his  spirit 
ascends  to  heaven  as  a  white  bird,  and  when  his  son,  Ch&ai, 
comes  to  the  throne,  he  causes  cranes  to  be  placed  in  the  moat 
surrounding  his  palace  in  memory  of  his  illustrious  sire. 

The  sovereign  had  partly  ceased  to  follow  the  example  of 
Jimmu,  who  led  his  armies  in  person.  The  emperors  did  not, 
oowever,  pass  a  sedentary,  life.    They  frequently  made  pro- 
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grenes  throughoot  tbeir  ^kmilnfoiit,  and  on  these  occasions  s 
not  uncommon  incident  was  the  addition  of  some  local  beauty  to 
the  Imperial  harem.  This  licence  had  a  far-reaching  effect, 
since  to  provide  for  the  sovereign's  numerous  offspring — the 
emperor  KeikO  (71-130)  had  80  children— no  better  way  offered 
than  to  make  grants  of  land,  and  thus  were  laid  the  foundarions 
of  a  territorial  nobility  destined  profoundly  to  influence  the  course 
of  Japanese  history.  Woman  continues  to  figure  conspicuously 
in  the  story.  The  image  of  the  sun  goddess,  enshrined  in  Ise 
(5  B.c),  b  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  a  princess,  as  are  the 
mirror,  sword  and  jewel  inherited  from  the  sun  goddess;  a  woman 
(Tachibana)  accompanies  Prince  Yamato-dake  in  his  campaign 
Against  the  Yemishi,  and  sacrifices  her  life  to  quell  a  tempest  at 
sea;  Saho,  consort  of  Suinin,  is  the  heroine  of  a  most  tragic  tale 
in  which  the  conflict  between  filial  piety  and  conjugal  loyalty 
leads  to  her  self-destruction;  and  a  woman  is  found  ruling  ove^ 
a  large  district  in  KiOshia  when  the  Emperor  KeikO  is  engaged 
in  his  campaign  against  the  aborigines.  The  reign  of  Suinin 
saw  the  beginm'ng  of  an  art  destined  to  assume  extraordinary 
importance  in  Japan— the  art  of  wrestKng— and  the  first  cham- 
pion, Nomi  no  Su'i^une,  is  honoured  for  having  suggested  that 
clay  figures  should  take  the  place  of  the  human  sacrifices  hitherto 
offered  at  the  sepulture  of  Imperial  personages.  The  irrigation 
works  commence!  in  the  time  of  SOjIn  were  zealously  continued 
under  his  two  immediate  successors,  Suinin  and  Keik6.  More 
than  800  ponds  and  channels  are  described  as  having  been  con* 
structed  imder  the  former's  rule.  We  find  evidence  also  that 
the  sway  of  the  throne  had  been  by  this  time  wdely  extended, 
for  in  X  25  a  governor-general  of  15  provinces  is  nominated,  and 
two  years  later,  governors  {ntiyakko)  are  appointed  in  every 
province  and  mayors  {inaki)  in  every  village.  The  number  or 
names  of  these  local  divisions  are  not  given,  but  it  is  explained 
that  mountains  and  rivers  were  taken  as  boundaries  of  provinces, 
the  limits  of  towns  and  villages  being  marked  by  roads  funning 
respectively  east  and  west,  north  and  south. 

An  incident  is  now  reached  which  the  Japanese  count  a  land- 
mark in  their  history,  though  foreign  critics  are  disposed  to  regard 
it  as  apocryphal  It  is  the  invasion  of  Korea  by  a  ^^^^ 
Japanese  army  under  the  command  of  the  empress  V/JJSIL 
Jingo,  in  200.  The  emperor  Cbflai,  having  proceeded  to 
KiOshiQ  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  campaign  against  the 
Kuma-so,  is  there  joined  by  the  empress,  who,  at  the  inspiration 
of  a  deity,  seeks  to  divert  the  Imperial  arms  against  Korea. 
But  the  emperor  refuses  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  any  such 
country,  and  heaven  punishes  his  incredulity  with  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Kuma-so,  according  to  one  account;  from  the  effects 
of  disease,  according  to  another.  The  calamity  is  concealed; 
the  Kuma-so  are  subdued,  and  the  empress,  having  collected  a 
fleet  and  raised  an  army,  crosses  to  the  state  of  Silla  (in  Korea), 
wl\cre,  at  the  ^Mxtacle  of  her  ovcru'hclming  strength,  the 
Korean  monarch  submits  without  fighting,  and  swears  that  until 
the  sun  rises  in  the  west,  until  rivers  nm  towards  their  sources, 
and  until  pebbles  ascend  to  the  sky  and  become  stars,  he 
will  do  homage  and  send  tribute  to  Japan.  His  example  is 
followed  by  the  kings  of  the  two  other  states  constituting  the 
Korean  peninsula,  and  the  warlike  empress  returns  triumphant. 
Many  supernatural  elements  embellish  the  tale,  but  the  features 
which  chiefly  discredit  ft  are  that  it  aboimds  in  anachronisms, 
and  that  the  event,  despite  its  signal  importance,  is  not  mentioned 
in  either  Chinese  or  Korean  history.  It  is  certain  that  China 
then  possessed  in  Korea  territory  administered  by  Chinese 
governors.  She  must  therefore  have  had  cognisance  of  such  an 
Invasion,  had  {t  occurred.  Moreover,  Korean  history  mentions 
twenty-five  raids  made  by  the  Japanese  against  Silla  during  the 
first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  but  not  one  of  them  can 
be  indentified  with  Jingo's  alleged  expedition.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  early  Japanese  were  an  aggressive,  enterprising 
people,  and  that  their  nearest  over-sea  neighbour  suffered  much 
from  their  activity.  Nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  Jingo  tale  contains  a  large  germ  of  truth,  and  is  at  least  an 
echo  of  the  relations  that  existed  between  Japan  and  Korea  in  the 
3rd  and  4th  centuries.    The  records  of_the  69  years  comprising 
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Jingo's  reign  are  in  the  main  an  account  of  intercourse,  some* 
times  peaceful,  sometimes  stormy,  between  the  neighbouring 
coiintries.  Only  one  other  episode  occupies  a  prominent 
place:  it  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Jingo's  step-brothers  to 
oppose  her  return  to  Yamato  and  to  prevent  the  accession  of 
her  son  to  the  throne.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  all  such 
names  as  Jimmu,  SQjin,  ChQai,  &c.,  are  posthumous,  and  were 
invented  in  the  reign  of  Kwammu  (782-806),  the  fashion  being 
taken  from  China  and  the  names  themselves  being  purely  Chinese 
translations  of  the  qualities  assigned  to  the  respective  monarchs. 
Thus  Jimmu  signifies  "  divine  valour  ";  SQjin,  "  deity-honour- 
ing ";  and  ChOai,  "  sad  middle  son."  The  names  of  these 
rulers  during  life  were  wholly  different  from  their  posthumous 
appellations. 

Chinese  history,  which  is  incomparably  older  and  more  precise 
than  Korean,  is  by  no  means  silent  about  Japan.  Long  notices 
BmBm  occur  in  the  later  Han  and  Wei  records  (35  to  265). 
Atoopfcla  The  Japanese  are  spoken  of  as  dwarfs  {Wa)t  and 
Chiaem  ^hejr  islands,  frequently  called  the  queen  country,  are 
'"'^*''*  said  to  be  mountainous,  with  soil  suitable  for  growing 
grain,  hemp,  and  the  silk- worm  mulberry.  The  climate  is  so  mild 
that  vegetables  can  be  grown  in  winter  and  summer;  there  are 
neither  oxen,  horses,  tigers,  nor  leopards;  the  people  understand 
the  art  of  weaving;  the  men  tattoo  their  faces  and  bodies  in  pat- 
terns indicating  differences  of  rank;  male  attire  consists  of  a  single 
piece  of  cloth;  females  wear  a  gown  passed  over  the  head,  and  tie 
their  hair  in  a  bow;  soldiers  are  armed  with  spears  and  shields, 
and  also  with  bows,  from  which  they  discharge  arrows  tipped  with 
bone  or  iron;  the  sovereign  resides  in  Yamato;  there  are  stockaded 
forts  and  houses;  food  is  taken  with  the  fingers  but  is  served  on 
bamboo  trays  and  wooden  trenchers;  foot-gear  is  not  worn;  when 
men  of  the  lower  classes  meet  a  man  of  rank,  they  leave  the  road 
and  retire  to  the  grass,  squatting  or  kneeling  with  both  hands  on 
the  ground  when  they  address  him;  intoxicating  liquor  is  much 
used;  the  people  are  long-lived,  many  reaching  the  age  of  100; 
women  are  more  numerous  than  men;  there  is  no  theft,  and  liti- 
gation is  infrequent;  the  women  are  faithful  and  not  jealous; 
all  men  of  high  rank  have  four  or  five  wives,  others  two  or  three; 
wives  and  children  of  Liw-breakers  are  confiscated,  and  for  grave 
crimes  the  offender's  family  is  extirpated;  divination  is  practised 
by  burning  bones;  mourning  lasts  for  some  ten  days  and  the 
rites  are  performed  by  a  "  mourning-keeper  ";  after  a  funeral 
the  whole  family  perform  ablutions;  fishing  is  much  practised, 
and  the  fishermen  are  skilled  divers;  there  are  distinctions  of 
rank  and  some  are  vassals  to  others;  each  province  has  a  market 
where  goods  are  exchanged;  the  country  is  divided  into  more 
than  100  provinces,  and  among  its  products  are  white  pearls, 
green  jade  and  cinnabar.  These  annals  go  on  to  say  that 
between  147  and  190  civil  war  prevailed  for  several  years,  and 
order  was  finally  restored  by  a  female  sovereign,  who  is  described 
as  having  been  old  and  unmarried;  much  addicted  to  ma^c  arts; 
attended  by  a  thousand  females;  dwelling  in  a  palace  with  lofty 
pavilions  surrounded  by  a  stockade  and  gxiardcd  by  soldiers; 
but  leading  such  a  secluded  life  that  few  saw  her  face  except  one 
man  who  served  her  meals  and  acted  as  a  medium  of  commimica- 
tion.  There  can  be  little  question  that  this  queen  was  the 
empress  Jingo  who,  according  to  Japanese  annals,  came  to  the 
throne  in  the  year  a.d.  200,  and  whose  every  public  act  had  its 
inception  or  promotion  in  some  alleged  divine  interposition. 
In  one  point,  however,  the  Chinese  historians  are  certainly 
incorrect.  They  represent  tattooing  as  universal  in  ancient 
Japan,  whereas  it  was  confined  to  criminals,  in  whose  case  it 
played  the  part  that  branding  does  elsewhere.  Centuries  later, 
in  feudal  days,  the  habit  came  to  be  practised  by  men  of  the 
lower  orders  whose  avocations  involved  baring  the  body,  but 
it  never  acquired  vogue  among  educated  people.  In  other 
respects  these  ancient  Chinese  annals  must  be  credited  with 
remarkable  accuracy  in  their  description  of  Japan  and  the 
Japanese.  Their  account  may  be  advantageously  compared 
with  Professor  Chamberlain's  analysis  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  early  Japanese,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation 
of  the  Kojiki.  1 
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"  The  Japanese  of  the  mythical  period,  at  pictured  in  the  legends 
preserved  by  the  compiler  of  the  Records  of  A  nc tent  Matters,  were  a 
race  who  h»d  long  emerged  from  the  savage  stage  and  had  attained 
to  a  high  level  of  barbaric  skill.  The  Stone  Age  was  forgotten  by 
them — or  nearly  so — and  the  evidence  points  to  their  never  havinc 
passed  through  a  genuine  Bronze  Age.  though  the  knowledge  of 
bronze  was  at  a  later  period  introduced  from  the  neighbouring 
continent.  They  used  iron  for  manufacturing  spears,  swords  and 
knives  of  various  shapes,  and  likewise  for  the  more  peaceful  purpose 
of  making  hooks  wherewith  to  angle  or  to  fasten  tne  doors  Of  their 
huts.  Their  other  wariike  and  hunting  implements  (besides  irap» 
and  gins,  which  appear  to  have  been  used  equally  for  catching 
beasts  and  birds  ana  for  destroying  human  enemies)  were  bows  and 
arrows,  spears  and  elbow-pads — the  latter  seemingly  of  skin,  while 
special  allusion  is  made  to  the  fact  that  the  arrows  were  feathered. 
Perhaps  clubs  should  be  added  to  the  list.  Of  the  bows  and  arrows, 
swords  and  knives,  there  is  perpetual  mention,  but  nowhere  do  we 
hear  of  the  tools  with  which  they  were  manufactured,  and  there  is 
the  same  remarkable  silence  regarding  such  widely  spread  domestic 
implements  as  the  saw  and  the  axe.  We  hear,  however,  of  the  pestle 
and  mortar,  of  the  fire-drill,  of  the  wedge,  of  the  sickle,  and  of  the 
shuttle  used  in  weaving.  Nivir'^ri'^rt  '^'— -— ^  to  h:\\T  hrtn  in  a  very 
elementary  state.  Indeed  tur  an  Et  -jinr.j;;  w<y?  iah  Ucck  j.ractiscd 
in  Japan  even  so  late  as  tKi:  msddk  oi  the  loth  ctntury  c/  our  era. 
subsequent  to  the  general  diEfutjan  oi  Chirit.-^  civiliz^tian,  though 
rowing  and  punting  arc  often  cnDntLQntd  by  tNenz^irly  poets.  To 
what  we  should  call  towns  or  lilLigis  very  littlp  nirfencncc  is  made 
anywhere  in  the  Records  or  m  ih.if  ran  of  fh<f  Chf>„>fif,  nhich  con- 
tain the  account  of  the  so  called  Duint  A^c.  U^i  Uom  what  we 
learn  incidentally  it  would  seem  that  the  scanty  population  was 
chiefly  distributed  in  small  hamlets  and  isolated  d«x>llings  alone  th« 
coast  and  up  the  course  of  the  larger  streams.  Of  house-building 
there  is  frequent  mention.  Fences  were  in  use.  Rugs  of  skins  and 
rush-matting  were  occasionally  brought  in  to  sit  on,  and  we  even 
hear  once  or  twice  of  silk  rugs  being  used  for  the  same  purpose  by 
the  noble  and  wealthy.  The  habits  of  personal  cleanliness  which  so 
pleasantly  distinguish  the  modern  Japanese  from  their  neighbours, 
m  continental  A^ia.  though  less  fully  developed  than  at  present 
would  seem  to  have  existed  in  the  germ  in  early  times,  as  we  read 
more  than  once  of  bathing  in  rivers,  and  arc  told  of  bathing  women 
being  specially  attached  to  the  person  of  a  certain  Imperial  infanL 
Lustrations,  too.  formed  part  of  the  religious  practices  of  the  race. 
Latrines  are  mentioned  several  times.  They  would  appear  to  have 
been  situated  away  from  the  houses  and  to  have  been  generally 
placed  over  a  running  stream,  whence  doubtless  the  name  for  latrine 
m  the  archaic  dialect — kawaya  (river-house).  A  peculiar  sort  of 
dwelling-place  which  the  two  old  histories  brmg  prominently  under 
our  notice  is  the  so<aIlcd  parturition  house — a  one-roomed  hut 
without  windows,  which  a  woman  was  expected  to  build  and  retire 
into  for  the  purpose  of  bein^  delivered  unseen.  Castles  are  not 
distinctly  spoken  of  until  a  time  which  coincides,  according  to  the 
received  chronobgy.  with  the  first  century  B.C.  We  then  first  meet 
with  the  curious  term  rice-castle,  whose  precise  signification  is  a 
matter  of  dispute  among  the  native  commentators,  but  which,  on 
comparison  with  Chinese  descriptions  of  the  early  Japanese,  should 
probably  be  understood  to  mean  a  kind  of  palisade  serving  the  pur- 
pose of  a  redoubt,  behind  which  the  warriors  could  ensconce  them- 
selves. The  food  of  the  early  Japanese  consisted  of  fish  and  of  the 
flesh  of  the  wild  creatures  which  fell  by  the  hunter's  arrow  or  were 
taken  in  the  trapper's  snare.  Rice  is  the  only  cereal  of  which  there 
is  such  mention  made  as  to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  its  cultiva- 
tion dates  back  to  time  immemorial.  Beans,  millet  and  barley  are 
indeed  named  once,  together  with  silkworms,  in  the  account  of  the 
Divine  Age.  But  the  passage  has  every  aspect  of  an  interpolation 
in  the  legend,  perhaps  not  dating  back  long  before  the  time  of  the 
eighth-century  compder.  A  few  unimportant  vegetables  and  fruits, 
of  most  of  which  there  u  but  a  single  mention,  are  found.  The 
intoxicating  liouor  called  sake  was  known  in  Japan  during  the  mythi- 
cal period,  and  so  were  chopsticks  for  earing  food  with.  Cooking 
pots  and  cups  and  dishes— the  latter  both  of  earthenware  and  of 
leaves  of  trees— are  also  mentioned :  but  of  the  use  of  fire  for  warming 
purposes  we  hear  nothing.  Tables  are  named  several  times,  but 
never  in  connexion  with  food:  they  would  seem  to  have  been  used 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  offerings  on.  and  were 
probably  quite  small  and  low — in  fact,  rather  trays  than  tables, 
according  to  European  ideas.  In  the  use  of  clothing  and  the 
specialization  of  garments  the  early  Japanese  had  reached  a  high 
level.  We  read  m  the  most  ancient  legends  of  upper  garments, 
skirts,  trowsers,  girdles,  veils  and  hats,  while  both  sexes  adorned 
themselves  with  necklaces,  bracelets  and  head  ornaments  of  stones 
considered  precious — in  this  respect  offering  a  striking  contrast  to 
their  descendants  in  modem  times,  of  whose  attire  jewelry  forms 
no  part.  The  matcrwl  of  tbeir  clothes  was  hempen  cloth  and  paper 
— mulberry  bark,  coloured  by  being  rubbed  with  madder,  and  prob- 
ably with  woad  and  other  tinctorial  plants.  All  the  garments,  so 
far  as  we  may  judge,  were  woven,  sewing  being  nowhere  memioncd. 
From  the  great  place  which  the  chase  occupied  in  daily  life,  we  are 
led  to  suppose  that  skins  also  were  used  to  make  garments  of.  There 
is  in  the  Records  at  least  one  passage  which  favours  this  supposition* 
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and  the  Ckromeks  in  one  ptece  mention  the  straw  rain-coat  and 
broad-brimmed  hat,  which  stiU  form  the  Japanefe  peasant's  effectual 
protection  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  The  tendrils 
of  creeping  plants  served  the  purposes  of  strings,  and  bound  the 
vaiTior  B  sword  round  his  waist.  Combs  are  mentioned,  and  it  is 
evident  that  much  attention  was  devoted  to  the  dressing  of  the  hair. 
The  men  seem  to  have  bound  up  their  hair  in  two  bunches,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  head,  while  the  young  boys  tied  theirs  in  a  top-knot, 
the  unmarried  giris  let  their  locks  hang  down  over  their  necks,  and 
the  mairied  women  dressed  theirs  after  a  fashion  which  apparently 
combined  the  two  last-named  methods.  There  is  no  mention  in 
any  of  the  old  books  of  cutting  the  hair  or  beard  except  in  token  of 
disgrace:  neither  do  we  gather  that  the  sexes,  but  for  the  matter  of 
the  head-dress,  were  distinguished  by  a  diversity  of  apparel  and 
ornamentation.  With  regard  to  the  precious  stones  mentioned 
above  as  having  been  used  as  ornaments  lor  the  head,  neck  and  arms, 
we  know  from  the  specimens  which  have  rewarded  the  labours  of 
archaeological  research  in  Japan  that  agate,  crystal,  glass,  jade, 
serpentine  and  steatite  were  the  most  used  materials,  and  carved 
ana  piemd  cylindrical  shapes  the  commonest  forms.  The  horse — 
which  was  ridden,  but  not  driven — the  barn-door  fowl  and  the  cor- 
morant used  for  fishing,  are  the  only  domesticated  creatures  men- 
tioned in  the  earlier  traditions,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the 
silkworm.  In  the  later  portions  of  the  Records  and  Chronicles 
dogs  and  cattle  are  alhidea  to,  but  dieep,  swine  and  even  cats  were 
apf»arently  not  yet  introduced." 

As  the  prehistoric  era  draws  to  its  end  the  above  analyses  of 
Japanese  civiliaatioa  have  to  be  modified.  Thus,  towards  the 
dose  of  the  3rd  century,  ship-building  made  great  progress,  and 
instead  of  the  small  boats  hitherto  in  use,  a  vessel  100  ft.  long 
was  constructed.  Notable  above  all  is  the  fact  that  Japan's 
turbulent  relations  with  Korea  were  replaced  by  friendly  inter- 
course, so  that  she  began  to  receive  from  ber  neighbour  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  writing.  The  date  assigned  by  the  CkromcUs 
for  this  important  event  is  a.d.  285,  but  it  has  been  proved 
almost  conclusively  that  Japane^  annals  renting  to  this  period 
are  in  error  to  the  extent  of  120  years.  Hence  tiie  introduction 
of  calligraphy  must  be  placed  in  405.  Chinese  history  shows 
that  between  57  and  247  Japan  sent  four  embassies  to  the  courts 
of  the  Han  and  the  Wei,  and  this  intercourse  cannot  have  failed 
to  disclose  the  ideograph.  But  the  knowledge  appears  to  have 
been  confined  to  a  few  interpreters,  and  not  until  the  year  405 
were  steps  taken  to  extend  it,  with  the  aid  of  a  learned  Korean, 
Wang-in.  Korea  herself  began  to  study  Chinese  learning  only ' 
a  few  years  before  she  undertook  to  impart  it  to  Japan.  We  now 
fiztd  a  numerous  cok>ny  of  Koreans  passing  to  Japan  and  settling 
there;  a  large  number  are  also  carried  over  as  prisoners  of  war, 
and  the  Japanese  obtain  seamstresses  from  both  of  their  conti- 
nental neighbours.  One  fact,  related  with  much  precision, 
shows  that  the  refinements  of  life  were  in  an  advanced  condition: 
an  ice-house  is  described,  and  we  read  that  from  574  (?  494)  it 
became  the  fashion  to  store  ice  in  this  matmer  for  use  in  the '  hot 
months  by  placing  it  in  water  or  sake.  The  emperor,  Nintoku, 
to  whose  time  this  innovation  is  attributed,  is  one  of  the  romantic 
figures  of  Japanese  hlftory.  He  commenced  his  career  by  refus- 
ing to  accept  the  sovereignty  from  his  youngpr  brother,  who 
pressed  him  earnestly  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  the  proper 
order  of  succession  had  been  disturbed  by  their  father's  par- 
tiality— though  the  rights  attaching  to  primogeniture  did  not 
receive  imperative  recognition  ia  early  Japan.  After  three 
years  of  this  mutual  self-efTacement,  during  which  the  throne 
remained  vacant,  the  younger  brother  committed  suicide,  and 
Nintoku  reluctantly  became  sovereign.  He  chose  Naniwa  (the 
modern  Osaka)  for  his  capital,  but  he  wotild  not  take  the  farmers 
from  their  work  to  finish  the  building  of  a  palace,  and  subse- 
quently, inferring  from  the  absence  of  smoke  over  the  houses  of 
the  people  that  the  country  was  impoverished,  he  remitted  aU 
uxes  and  suspended  forced  labour  for  a  term  of  three  years,  during 
which  his  palace  (ell  into  a  sute  of  ruin  and  he  himself  fared  in 
the  coarsest  manner.  Digging  canals,  damOaing  rivers, construct- 
ing roads  and  bridges,  and  establishing  granaries  occupied  his 
attention  when  love  did  not  distract  it.  But  in  affairs  oi  the 
heart  he  was  most  unhappy.  He  figures  as  the  Sole  wearer  of 
the  Japanese  crown  who  was  defied  by  his  consort;  for  when  he 
took  a  concubine  in  despite  of  the  empress,  her  jealousy  was  so 
bitter  that,  refusing  to  be  placated  by  any  of  his  majesty's 
verses  or  other  overtures,  she  left  the  palace  altogether;  and 
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when  he  sought  to  introduce  another  beauty  into  the  inner 
chamber,  his  own  half-brother,  who  carried  his  proposals,  won 
the  girl  for  himself.  One  other  fact  deserves  to  be  remembered 
in  connexion  with  Nintoku's  reign:  Ki-no-tsuno,  representative 
of  a  great  family  which  had  filled  the  highest  admim'strative 
and  military  posts  under  several  sovereigns,  is  mentioned  as 
"  the  first  to  commit  to  writing  in  detail  the  productions  of  the 
soil  in  each  locality."  This  was  in  353  (probably  473).  We 
shall  err  little  if  we  date  the  commencement  of  Japanese  written 
annals  from  this  time,  though  no  compilation  earlier  than  the 
Kojiki  has  survived. 

~ "  Early  Historical  Period. — With  the  emperor  Richtt,  who  came 
to  the  throne  A.t>.-40o,  the  historical  period  may  be  said  to 
commence;  for  though  the  chronology  of  the  records  is  still 
questionable,  the  facts  are  generally  accepted  as  credible. 
Conspicuous  loyalty  towards  the  sovereign  was  not  an  attribute 
of  the  Japanese  Imperial  family  in  early  times.  Attempts 
to  usurp  the  throne  were  not  uncommon,  though  there  are  very 
few  instances  of  such  essays  on  the  part  of  a  subject.  Love  or 
lust  played  no  insigm'ficant  part  in  the  drama,  and  a  common 
method  of  placating  an  irate  sovereign  was  to  present  a  beautiful 
damsel  for  his  delectation.  The  veto  of  consanguinity  did  not 
receive  very  strict  respect  in  these  matters.  Children  of  the 
same  father  might  intermarry,  but  not  those  of  the  same  mother; 
a  canon  which  becomes  explicable  on  observing  that  as  wives 
usually  lived  apart  from  their  husbands  and  had  the  sole  custody 
of  their  offspring,  two  or  more  families  often  remained  to 
the  end  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  they  had  a  common  dre. 
There  was  a  remarkable  tendency  to  organize  the  nation  into 
groups  of  persons  following  the  same  pursuit  or  charged  with 
the  same  functions.  A  group  thus  composed  was  called  be. 
The  heads  of  the  great  families  had  titles— as  ami,  muraji^ 
miakkat  wake,  &c. — and  affairs  of  state  were  administered 
by  the  most  renowned  of  these  nobles,  wholly  subject  to  the 
sovereign's  ultimate  will.  The  provincial  districts  were  ruled 
by  scions  of  the  Imperial  family,  who  appear  to  have  been,  on 
the  whole,  entirely  subservient  to  the  TTirone.  There  were  no 
tribunals  of  justice:  the  ordeal  of  boiling  water  or  heated  metal 
was  the  sole  test  of  guilt  or  innocence,  apart,  of  course,  from 
confession,  which  was  <tftcn  exacted  under  menace  of  torture. 
A  celebrated  instance  of  the  ordeal  of  boiling  water  is  recorded 
in  4x5,  when  this  device  was  employed  to  correct  the  genealogies 
of  families  suspected  of  falsely  claiming  descent  from  emperors 
or  divine  bangs.  The  test  proved  efficacious,  for  men  conscious 
of  forgery  refused  to  undergo  the  ordeal.  Deprivation  of  rank 
was  the  lightest  form  of  punishment;  death  the  commonest, 
MJDid  occasionally  the  whole  family  of  an  offender  became  serfs 
of  the  house  against  which  the  offence  had  been  committed  or 
which  had  been  instrumental  in  disclosing  a  crime.  There  are, 
however,  frequent  examples  of  wrong-doing  expiated  by  the 
voluntary  surrender  of  lands  or  other  property.  We  find  several 
instances  of  that  extreme  type  of  loyalty  which  became  habitual 
in  later  ages — suidde  in  preference  to  surviving  a  deceased  lord. 
On  the  whole  the  successive  sovereigns  of  these  eariy  times 
appear  to  have  ruled  with  clemency  and  consideration  for  the 
people's  welfare.  But  thero  were  two  notable  exceptions— 
Yuriaku  (457-470)  and  Muretsu  (499-506).  The  former  slew 
men  ruthlessly  in  fits  of  passion  or  resentment,  and  the  latter 
was  the  Nero  of  Japanese  history,  a  man  who  loved  to  witness 
the  agony  of  his  fellows  and  knew  no  sentiment  of  mercy  or 
remorse.  Yet  even  Yuriaku  did  not  fail  to  promote  industrial 
purstatf .  Skilled  artisans  were  obtained  from  Korea,  and  it  is 
related  that,  in  462,  this  monarch  induced  the  empress  and  the 
ladies  of  the  palace  to  plant  mulberry  trees  with  their  own  hands 
in  order  to  encourage  sericulture;  Throughout  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries  many  instances  are  recorded  of  the  acquisition  of 
landed  estates  by  the  Throne,  and  their  occasional  bestowal 
upon  princes  or  Imperial  consorts,  such  gifts  being  frequently 
accompanied  by  the  assignment  of  bodies  of  agriculturists  who 
seem  to  have  accepted  the  position  of  serfs.  Meanwhile  Chinese 
civilization  was  gradually  becoming  known,  either  by  direct 
contact  or  through  Korea.    Several  immigrations  of  Chinese 
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or  Korean  settlers  are  on  record.  No  less  than  7053  houieliolders 
of  Chinese  subjects  came,  through  Korea,  in  540,  and  one  of 
their  number  received  high  rank  together  with  the  post  of  director 
of  the  Imperial  treasury.  From  these  facts,  and  from  a  national 
register  showing  the  derivation  of  all  the  principal  families 
in  Japan,  it  is  clearly  established  that  a  considerable  strain  of 
Chinese  and  Korean  blood  runs  in  the  veins  of  many  Japanese 
subjects. 

The  most  signal  and  far-reaching  event  of  this  epoch  was  the 
importation  of  the  Buddhist  creed,  which  took  place  in  552. 
latnduc'  A  Korean  monarch  acted  as  propagandist,  sending  a 
noa  of  special  envoy  with  a  bronze  image  of  the  Buddha  and 
Baddbitm.  ^^j,  several  volumes  of  the  Sutras.  Unfortunately 
the  coming  of  the  foreign  faith  happened  to  synchronise  with  an 
epidemic  of  plague,  and  conservatives  at  the  Imperial  court  were 
easily  able  to  attribute  this  visitation  to  resentment  on  the  part 
of  the  ancestral  deities  against  the  invasion  of  Japan  by  an  alien 
creed.  Thus  the  spread  of  Buddhism  was  checked;  but  only  for 
a  time.  Thirty-five  years  after  the  coming  of  the  Sutras,  the 
first  temple  was  erected  to  enshrine  a  wooden  image  of  the  Buddha 
x6  ft.  high.  It  has  often  been  alleged  that  the  question  between 
the  imported  and  the  indigenous  cults  had  to  be  decided  by  the 
sword.  The  statement  is  misleading.  That  the  final  adopti(m 
of  Buddhism  resulted  from  a  war  is  true,  but  its  adoption  or 
rejection  did  not  constitute  the  motive  of  the  combat.  A  con* 
test  for  the  succession  to  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  Sujun's 
reign  (5S8-592)  found  the  partisans  of  the  Indian  faith  ranged 
on  one  side,  its  opponents  on  the  other,  and  in  a  moment  of 
stress  the  leaders  of  the  former.  Soma  and  Prince  Umayado, 
vowed  to  erect  Buddhist  temples  should  victory  rest  on  their 
arms.  From  that  time  the  future  of  Buddhism  was  assured. 
In  583  Korea  sent  Buddhist  relics,  Buddhist  priests,  Buddhist 
ascetics,  architects  of  Buddhist  temples,  and  casters  of  Buddhist 
images.  She  had  already  sent  men  learned  in  divination,  in 
medicine,  and  in  the  calendar.  The  building  of  temples  bq;an 
to  be  fashionable  in  the  closing  years  of  the  6tb  century,  as  did 
also  abdication  of  the  world  by  people  of  both  sexes;  and  a 
census  taken  in  623,  during  the  reign  of  the  empress  Suiko 
(583-628),  showed  that  there  were  then  46  temples,  S16  priests 
and  569  nuns  in  the  empire.  This  rapid  growth  of  the  alien 
faith  was  due  mainly  to  two  causes:  first,  that  the  empress 
Suiko,  being  of  the  Soga  family,  naturally  favoured  a  creed 
which  had  found  its  earliest  Japanese  patron  in  the  great  states- 
man and  general,  Soga  no  Umako;  secondly,  that  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  scholars  and  philosophers  ever  possessed  by  Japan, 
Prince  Sh5toku,  devoted  all  his  energies  to  fostering  Buddhism. 

The  adoption  of  Buddhism  meant  to  the  Japanese  much  more 
than  the  acquisition  of  a  practical  religion  with  a  code  of  clearly 
defined  morality  in  place  of  the  amorphous  and  jejune  cult  of 
Shint6.  It  meant  the  introduction  of  Chinese  civilization. 
Priests  and  scholars  crossed  in  numbers  from  China,  and  men 
passed  over  from  Japan  to  study  the  Sutras  at  what  was  then 
regarded  as  the  fountain-head  of  Buddhism.  There  was  also 
a  constant  stream  of  immigrants  from  China  and  Korea,  and  the 
result  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a  census  taken  of  the 
Japanese  nobility  in  814  indicated  382  Korean  and  Chinese 
families  against  only  796  of  pure  Japanese  origin.  The  records 
show  that  in  costume  and  customs  a  signal  advance  was  made 
towards  refinement.  Hair-ornaments  of  gold  or  silver  chiselled 
in  the  form  of  flowers;  caps  of  sarcenet  in  twelve  special  tints, 
each  indicating  a  different  grade;  garments  of  brocade  and 
embroidery  with  figured  thin  silks  of  various  colours— all  these 
were  worn  on  ceremonial  occasions;  the  art  of  painting  was 
introduced;  a  recorder's  office  was  established;  perfumes  were 
largely  employed;  court  picnics  to  gather  medicinal  herbs  were 
instituted,  princes  and  princesses  attending  in  brilliant  raiment; 
Chinese  music  and  dancing  were  introduced;  crossbows  and 
caUpults  were  added  to  the  weapons  of  war;  domestic  architec- 
ture made  signal  strides  in  obedience  to  the  examples  of  Buddhist 
sacred  edifices,  which,  from  the  first,  showed  magnificence  of 
dimension  and  decoration  hitherto  unconcdved  in  Japan;  the 
arts  of  metal-casting  and  sculpture  underwent  great  improve- 


ment; Pruice  ShOtoku  compiled  a  code,  commonly  spoken  of  is 
the  fiirst  written  laws  of  Japan,  but  in  reality  a  collection  of 
maxims  evincing  a  moral  spirit  of  the  highest  type.  In  some 
respects,  however,  there  was  no  improvement  The  succession 
to  the  throne  still  tended  to  provoke  disputes  among  the  Imperial 
princes;  the  sword  constituted  the  principal  weapon  of  puni^- 
ment,  and  torture  the  chief  judicial  device.  Now,  too,  for  the 
first  time,  a  noble  family  is  found  seeking  to  usurp  the  Imperial 
authority.  The  head  of  the  Soga  house,  Umako,  having  com- 
passed the  murder  of  the  emperor  Sujun  and  placed  on  the  throne 
bis  own  niece  (Suiko),  swept  away  all  opposition  to  the  latter's 
successor,  Jomei,  and  controlled  the  administration  of  state 
affairs  throughout  two  reigns.  In  all  this  he  was  strongly 
seconded  by  his  son,  Iruka,  who  even  surpassed  him  in  contu- 
melious assumption  of  power  and  parade  of  dignity.  Iruka  was 
slain  in  the  presence  of  the  empress  Kdgyoku  by  Prince  Naka 
with  the  assisunce  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  Kamako.  and 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  empress  (Kdgyoku)  abdicating 
immediately  afterwards  in  favour  of  Kamako's  prot(g£.  Prince 
Kani,  who  is  known  in  history  as  KOtoku.  This  Kamako, 
planner  and  leader  of  the  conspiracy  which  overthrew  the  Soga, 
is  remembered  by  posterity  under  the  name  of  KamaUri  and 
as  the  founder  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Japan's  noble  houses, 
the  Fujiwara.  At  this  time  (645),  a  habit  which  afterwartfs 
contributed  materially  to  the  effacement  of  the  Throne's  practical 
authority  was  inaugurated.  Prince  Furubito,  pressed  by  his 
brother.  Prince  Karu,  to  assume  the  sceptre  in  accordance  with 
his  right  of  primogeniture,  made  his  refusal  peremptory  by  aban- 
doning the  worid  aiul  taking  the  tonsure.  This  retirement  to  a 
monastery  was  afterwards  dictated  to  several  sovereigns  by 
ministers  who  found  that  an  active  occupant  of  the  throne 
impeded  their  own  exercise  of  administtAtive  autocracy.  Furu- 
bito*s  recourse  to  the  tonsure  proved,  however,  to  be  merely  a 
cloak  for  ambitious  designs.  Before  a  year  had  passed  he  con- 
spired to  usurp  the  throne  and  was  put  to  death  with  his  chil* 
dren,  his  consorts  strangling  themselves;  Suicide  to  escape  the 
disgrace  of  defeat  had  now  become  a  common  practice.  Another 
prominent  feature  of  this  epoch  was  the  prevalence  of  supersti- 
tion. The  smallest  incidents— the  growing  of  two  lotus  flowers 
on  one  stem;  a  popular  ballad;  the  reputed  song  of  a  sleeping 
monkey;  the  condition  of  the  water  in  a  pond;  rain  without 
doudsr-all  these  and  cognate  trifles  were  regarded  as  omens; 
wizards  and  witches  deluded  the  common  people;  a  strange  form 
of  caterpillar  was  worshipped  as  the  god  of  the  everlasting 
worid,  and  the  peasants  impoverished  themselves  by  making 
sacrifices  to  it. 

An  interesting  epoch  !s  now  reached,  the  first  legislative  era 
of  eariy  Japanese  history.  It  commenced  with  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  K6toku  (645),  of  whom  the  Chronicles  say  pint 
that  he  "  honoured  the  religion  of  Buddha  and  de»  JL«iMWIm 
spised  Shint6  ";  that  "  he  was  of  gentle  disposition;  ^'•^^ 
loved  men  of  learning;  made  no  distinction  of  noble  and  mean, 
and  continually  dispensed  beneficent  edicts."  The  customs 
calling  most  loudly  for  reform  in  his  time  were  abuse  of  the 
system  of  forced  labour;  corrupt  adminbtration  of  justice; 
spoliation  of  the  peasant  class;  assumption  of  spurious  titles  to 
justify  oppression;  indiscriminate  distribution  of  the  families 
of  slaves  and  serfs;  diversion  of  taxes  to  the  pockeu  of  collectors; 
formation  of  great  estates,  and  a  general  lack  of  administrative 
centralization.  The  first  step  of  reform  consisted  in  ordering 
the  governors  of  provinces  to  prepare  registers  showbg  the 
numbers  of  freemen  and  serfs  within  their  jurisdiction  as  ^»fXi  as 
the  area  of  cultivated  land.  It  was  further  ordained  that  the 
advanuges  of  irrigation  should  be  shared  equally  with  the  common 
people;  that  no  local  governor  might  try  and  decide  criminal 
cases  while  in  his  province;  that  any  one  convicted  of  accepting 
bribes  should  be  lishle  to  a  fine  of  double  the  amoimt  as  well  as 
to  other  punishment;  that  in  the  Imperial  court  a  box  should 
be  placed  for  receiving  petitions  and  a  bell  hung  to  be  sounded  in 
the  event  of  delay  in  answering  them  or  unfairness  in  dealing 
with  them;  that  all  absorption  of  land  into  great  estates  should 
cease:  that  barriers,  outposts,  guards  and  post-horses  should  be 
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provided;  that  Ugli  oflidali  iboRiId  be  donvred  with  heredHny 
outes  by  way  of  emolument,  the  largest  of  such  grants  being 
3000  homesteads;  that  men  of  unblemished  character  and 
proved  capacity  should  be  appointed  aldermen  for  adjudicating 
criminal  matters,  that  thefe  should  be  chosen  as  dcrks  for  gover- 
ness and  vke-govemors  of  provinces  men  of  solid  competence 
"skilled  in  writing  and  arithmetic ";  that  the  land  should  be 
parcelled  out  in  fixeid  proportions  to  every  aduk  umt  of  the  popu- 
lation with  right  of  tenure  for  a  term  of  six  years,  that  forced 
labour  should  be  commuted  for  taxes  of  silk  and  cloth,  and  that 
for  fiscal  and  administrative  purposes  households  should  be 
organised  in  groups  of  five,  each  group  imder  an  elder,  and  ten 
groups  forming  a  township,  which,  again,  should  be  governed 
by  an  elder.  Incidentally  to  these  reforms  many  of  the  evil 
customs  of  the  time  are  exposed.  Thus  provincial  governors 
when  they  visited  the  capital  were  accustomed  to  travel  with 
great  retinues  who  appear  to  have  constituted  a  cliarge  on  the 
regions  through  which  they  passed.  The  law  now  limited  the 
number  of  a  chief  governor's  attendants  to  nine,  and  forbade 
him  to  use  official  bcmses  or  to  fare  at  public  cost  unless  journey- 
ing on  public  buuness.  Again,  men  who  had  acquired  some  local 
distinction,  though  they  did  not  belong  to  noble  families,  took 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  hbtorical  records  or  official  registers, 
and,  representing  themselves  as  descendants  of  magnate^  to 
whom  the  charge  of  public  granaries  had  been  entrusted,  suc- 
ceeded in  usurping  valuable  privileges.  The  office  of  provincial 
governor  had  in  many  cases  become  hereditary,  and  not  only 
were  governors  largely  independent  of  Imperial  control,  but  also, 
smce  every  free  man  carried  arms,  there  had  grown  up  about 
these  officials  a  pop\iIation  relying  largely  on  the  law  of  force. 
Kdtoku's  reforms  sought  to  institute  a  system  of  temporary 
governors,  and  directed  that  all  arms  and  armour  should  be 
stored  in  arsenals  built  in  waste  places,  except  in  the  case  of 
provinces  adjoining  lands  where  unsubdued  aborigines  (Yemishl) 
dwelt.  Punishments  were  drastic,  and  in  the  case  of  a  man  con- 
victed of  treason,  all  his  children  were  executed  with  him,  his 
wives  and  consorts  committing  sidclde.  From  a  much  earlier 
age  suicide  had  been  freely  resorted  to  as  the  most  honourable 
exit  from  pencfing  disgrace,  but  as  yet  the  samurai's  method  of 
disembowelment  was  not  employed,  strangulation  or  cutting 
the  throat  being  the  regular  practice.  Torttire  was  freely 
employed  and  men  often  died  under  It  Signal  abtues  prevailed 
in  regions  beyond  the  immediate  range  of  the  central  govern- 
ment's observation.  It  has  been  shown  that  from  early  days 
the  numerous  sdons  of  the  Imperial  family  had  generally  been 
provided  for  by  grants  of  provincial  estates.  Gradually  the 
descendants  of  these  men,  and  the  representatives  of  great 
families  who  held  hereditary  rank,  extended  their  domains 
UDscrupulotisIy,  employing  forced  labour  to  reclaim  lands, 
which  they  let  to  the  peasants,  not  hesitating  to  appropriate 
hrge  slices  of  piiblic  property,  and  remitting  to  the  central 
treasury  only  such  fractions  of  the  taxes  as  they  foimd  con- 
venient. So  prevalent  had  the  exaction  of  forced  labour  become 
that  country-folk,  repairing  to  the  capital  to  seek  redress  of 
grievances,  were  often  competed  to  remain  there  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  some  work  in  which  dignitaries  of  state  were 
interested.  The  removal  of  the  capital  to  a  ^ew  site  on  each 
diange  of  sovereign  involved  a  vast  quantity  of  unproductive 
toiL  It  is  recorded  that  in  656,  when  the  empress  Saimd  occu- 
pied the  throne,  a  canal  was  dug  which  required  the  work  of 
30,000  men  and  a  wall  was  buOt  wUch  had  employed  70,000  men 
before  its  completion.  The  construction  of  tombs  fbr  grandees 
was  another  heavy  drain  on  the  people's  labour.  Some  of  these 
sepulchres  attdned  enormous  dimensions—that  of  the  emperor 
Ojin  (270-310)  measures  23x2  yds.  round  the  outer  moat  and 
ia  some  60  ft.  high,  the  emperor  NIntoku's  (313-399)  is  still 
Urger,  and  there  is  a  tumulus  in  Kawachi  on  the  flank  of  which  a 
good-sized  village  has  been  built.  KOtoku's  laws  provided  that 
die  tomb  of  a  prince  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  require  the  work 
0f  more  than  1000  men  for  seven  days,  and  that  the  grave  of  a 
petty  official  must  be  completed  by  50  men  in  one  day.  More- 
over, it  waa  forbidden  to  bury  with  the  body  gold,  silver. 
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copper,  iron,  fewidled  sbhrta,  jade  armour  or  silk  brocade.  It 
appears  that  the  custom  of  suidde  or  sacrifice  at  the  tomb  of 
grandees  still  survived,  and  that  people  sometimes  cut  off  their 
hair  or  stabbed  their  thighs  preparatory  to  declaiming  a  threnody. 
All  these  practices  were  vetoed.  Abuses  had  grown  up  even  in 
connexion  with  the  Shintd  rite  of  purgation.  This  rite  required 
not  only  the  reading  of  rituals  but  also  the  offering  of  food  and 
fruits.  For  the  sake  of  these  edibles  the  rite  was  often  harshly 
enforced,  especially  in  connexion  with  pollution  from  contact 
with  corpse^;  and  thus  it  fell  out  that  when  of  two  brothers, 
returning  from  a  scene  of  forced  labour,  one  lay  down  upon  thd 
road  and  died,  the  other,  dreading  the  cost  of  compulsory  purga« 
tlon,  refused  to  take  up  the  body.  Many  other  evil  customs 
came  into  existence  in  connexion  with  this  rite,  and  all  were 
dealt  with  in  the  new  laws.  Not  the  least  important  of  the 
reforms  then  introduced  was  the  organization  of  the  ministry 
after  the  model  of  the  Tang  dynasty  of  China.  Eight  depart- 
ments of  state  were  created,  and  several  of  them  received  names 
which  are  similarly  used  to  this  day.  Not  only  the  institutions 
of  China  were  borrowed  but  also  her  official  costumes.  During 
KCtoku's  reign  19  grades  of  headgear  were  instituted,  and  in 
the  time  of  Tenchi  (668-671)  the  number  was  increased  to  26, 
with  corresponding  robes.  Throughout  this  era  intercourse  was 
frequent  with  China,  and  the  spread  of  Buddhism  continued 
steadily.  The  empress  Saimd  (655-^1),  who  succeeded  Kdtoku, 
was  an  earnest  patron  of  the  faith.  By  her  command  several 
public  expositions  of  the  Sutras  were  given,  and  the  building  of 
temples  went  on  in  many  districts,  estates  being  liberally  granted 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  places  of  worship. 

The  Fufiwora  Era. — ^In  the  Chronidts  of  Japan  the  year 
672  is  treated  as  a  kind  of  interregnum.  It  was  in  truth  a 
year  of  something  like  anarchy,  a  great  part  of  it  being  occupied 
by  a  conflict  of  unparalleled  magnitude  between  Prince  Otomo 
(called  in  history  Emperor  Kdbun)  and  Prince  Oanm,  who 
emerged  victorious  and  is  historically  entitled  Temmu(673-686). 
The  four  centuries  that  followed  are  conveniently  designated 
the  Fujiwara  era,  because  throughout  that  long  interval  affair^ 
of  state  were  controlled  by  the  Fujiwara  family,  whose  daughters 
were  given  as  consorts  to  successive  sovereigns  and  whose  sons 
filled  all  the  high  administrative  posts.  It  has  been  related 
above  that  Kamako,  chief  of  the  Shinto  officials,  inspired  the 
assassination  of  t£e  Soga  chief,  Indca,  and  thus  defeated  the 
tatter's  designs  upon  the  throne  in  the  days  of  the  empress 
KCgyoku.  Kamako,  better  known  to  subsequent  generations 
as  Kamatari,  was  thenceforth  regarded  with  unlimited  favour  by 
succesdve  sovereigns,  and  just  before  his  death  in  670,  the 
family  name  of  Fujiwara  was  bestowed  on  him  by  the  emperor 
Tenchi.  Kamatari  himself  deserved  all  the  honour  he  received, 
but  his  descendants  abused  the  high  trust  reposed  in  them, 
reduced  the  sovereign  to  a  mere  puppet,  and  exercised  Imperial 
authority  without  openly  usurping  it.  Much  of  this  was  due  to 
the  adoption  of  Chinese  administrative  systems,  a  process  which 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  during  the  reign  of  KOtoku 
(645-654)  and  to  have  continued  almost  uninterruptedly  until  the 
X  ith  century.  Under  these  systems  the  emperor  ceased  directly 
to  exercise  supreme  dvil  or  military  power:  he  became  merely 
the  source  of  authority,  not  its  wielder,  the  dvH  fimctions  being 
delegated  to  a  bureaucracy  and  the  military  to  a  soldier  class. 
Possibly  had  the  custom  held  of  transferring  the  capital  to  a  new 
site  on  each  change  of  sovereign,  and  had  the  growth  of  luxuri- 
ous habits  been  thus  checked,  the  comparatively  simple  life  of 
early  times  might  have  held  the  throne  and  the  people  in  doser 
contact.  But  from  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century  a  strong 
tendency  to  avoid  these  costly  migrations  developed  itself.  In 
709  the  court  took  up  its  residence  at  Nara,  remaining  there  until 
784;  ten  years  after  the  latter  date  KlSto  became  the  permanent 
metropolis.  The  capital  at  Nara— established  during  the  reign 
of  the  empress  GemmyG  (708-715)— was  built  on  the  plan  of  the 
Chinese  metropolis.  It  had  nine  gates  and  nine  avenues,  the 
palace  being  situated  in  the  northern  section  and  approached  by 
a  broad,  straight  avenue,  which  divided  the  dty  into  two  perfectly 
equal  halves,  all  the  other  streets  nmning  parallel  to  this  main 
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avenue  or  at  right  angles  to  it.  Seven  soverei^  reigned  at 
HeijO  (castle  of  peace),  as  Nara  is  historically  called,  and, 
during  this  period  of  7S  years,  seven  of  the  grandest  temples 
ever  seen  in  Japan  were  erected;  a  multitude  of  idols  were  cast, 
among  them  a  colossal  bronze  Daibutsu  5j|  ft.  high;  large 
temple-bells  were  founded,  and  all  the  best  artists  and  artisans 
of  the.  era  devoted  their  services  to  these  works.  This  religious 
mania  reached  iu  a£me  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Shdmu  (724- 
748),  a  man  equally  superstitious  and  addicted  to  display.  In 
Temmu's  time  the  custom  had  been  introduced  of  compelling 
large  numbers  of  persona  to  enter  the  Buddhist  priesthood  with 
the  object  of  propitiating  heaven's  aid  to  heal  the  illness  of  an 
illustrious  personage.  In  Sbdmu's  day  every  natural  calamity 
or  abnormal  phenomenon  was  regarded  as  calling  for  religious 
services  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  great  expense  involved  in  all 
these  buildiiigs  and  ceremonials,  supplemented  by  lavish  outlays 
on  court  pageants,  was  severely  felt  by  the  natioiu  The  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  class,  who  were  the  chief  tax-payers, 
was  further  aggravated  by  the  operation  of  the  emperor  Kotoku's 
land  system,  which  render^  tenure  so  uncertain  as  to  deter 
improvements.  Therefore,  in  the  Nara  qioch,  the  principle  of 
private  ownership  of  land  began  to  be  recognized.  Attention 
was  also  paid  to  road-making,  bridge-building,  river  control  and 
house  construction,  a  special  feature  of  this  last  being  the  use 
of  tiles  for  roofing  purposes  in  place  of  the  shingles  or  thatch 
hitherto  employed.  In  all  these  steps  of  progress  Buddhist 
priests  took  an  active  part.  Costumes  were  now  governed  by 
purely  Chinese  fashions.  This  change  had  been  gradually  intro- 
duced from  the  time  of  Kdtoku's  legislative  measures — generally 
called  the  Taikwa  reforms  after  the  name  of  the  era  (645'-65o)  of 
their  adoption— and  was  rendered  more  thorough  by  supplemen- 
tary enactments  in  the  period  701-703  while  Mommu  occupied 
the  throne.  Ladies  seem  by  this  time  to  have  abandoned  the 
strings  of  beads  worn  in  early  eras  round  the  neck,  wrists  and 
ankles.  They  used  ornaments  of  gold,  silver  or  jade  in  their 
hair,  but  in  other  respects  their  habiliments  closely  resembled 
those  of  men,  and  to  make  the  difference  still  less  cons^cuous 
they  straddled  their  horses  when  riding.  Attempts  were  made 
to  facilitate  travel  by  establishing  stores  of  grain  along  the 
principal  highways,  but  as  yet  there  were  no  hostelries,  and  if 
a  wayfarer  did  not  find  shelter  in  the  bouse  of  a  friend,  he  had  to 
bivouac  as  best  he  could.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  in  the  provinces 
offered  a  marked  contrast  to  the  luxurious  indulgence  which  had 
now  begim  to  prevail  in  the  capital.  There  fesuvals  of  various 
kinds,  dancing,  verse-composing,  flower  picnics,  archery,  polo, 
football — of  a  very  refined  nature — ^hawking,  hunting  and  gam- 
bling absorbed  the  attention  of  the  aristocracy.  Nothing  dis- 
turbed the  serenity  of  the  epoch  except  a  revolt  of  the  northern 
Yemishi,  which  was  temporarily  subdued  by  a  Fujiwara  general, 
for  the  Fujiwara  had  not  yet  laid  aside  the  martial  habits  of 
their  ancestors.  In  794  the  Imperial  capital  was  transferred 
from  Nara  to  Ki5to  by  order  of  the  emperor  Kwammu,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Japanese  sovereigns.  Education,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  dvil  service,  riparian  works,  irrigation  improvements, 
the  separation  of  religion  from  politics,  the  abolition  of  sinecure 
offices,  devices  for  encouraging  and  assisting  agriculture,  all 
received  attention  from  him.  But  a  twenty-two  years'  campaign 
against  the  northern  Yemishi;  the  building  of  numerous  temples; 
the  indulgence  of  such  a  passionate  love  of  the  chase  that  he 
organized  140  hunting  excursions  during  his  reign  of  25  years; 
profuse  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy  in  Kidto 
and  the  exactions  of  provincial  nobles,  conspired  to  sink  the 
working  classes  into  greater  depths  of  hardship  than  ever. 
Farmers  had  to  borrow  money  and  seed-rice  from  local  officials 
or  Buddhist  temples,  hy[)oihecatii^  their  land  as  security;  thus 
the  temples  and  the  nobles  extended  their  already  great  estates, 
whilst  the  agricultural  population  gradually  fell  into  a  position 
of  practical  serfdom. 

Meanwhile  the  Fujiwara  family  were  steadily  developmg  their 
RM0  mi  tht  influence  in  Ki5to.  Their  methods  were  simple  but 
niihran,  thoroughly  effective.  "  By  progressive  exercises  of 
Arbitrariness  they  gradually  contrived  that  the  choice  of  a 
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consort  for  the  <ovaeifii  ibould  bfr  legilly  limked  to 
a  daughter  of  their  family,  five  branches  of  which  were 
specially  designated  to  that  honour  through  all  ages.  When  a 
son  was  bom  to  an  emperor,  the  Fujiwara  took  the  child  into 
one  of  their  palaces,  and  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
particular  Fujiwara  noble  that  happened  to  be  his  maternal 
grandfather  became  regent  of  the  empire.  This  office  of  refent, 
created  towards  the  dose  of  the  gih  century,  was  part  oi  the 
scheme;  for  the  Fujiwara  did  not  allow  the  purple  10  be  worn  by 
a  sovereign  after  he  had  atutned  his  majority,  or,  if  they  suffered 
him  to  wield  the  sceptre  during  a  few  yean  of  manhood,  they 
compelled  him  to  abdicate  so  soon  as  any  independent  aspira- 
tions began  to  impair  his  docility;  and  since  for  the  purposes  of 
administration  in  these  constantly  recurring  minorities  an  office 
more  powerful  than  that  of  prime  minister  (dajd  dagin)  was 
needed,  they  created  that  of  regent  (kwambaku)»  OMking  it 
hereditary  in  their  own  family.  In  fact  the  histt;ty  of  Japan 
from  the  9th  to  the  iQth  century  may  be  described  as  the  history 
of  four  families,  the  Fujiwara,  the  Taira,  the  Minamoto  and  the 
Tokuipwa.  The  Fujiwara  governed  through  the  emperor;  the 
Taira,  the  Miiumoto  and  the  Tokugawa  governed  in  spite  of  the 
emperor  The  Fujiwara  based  their  power  on  matrimonial  alli- 
ances with  the  Throne ,  the  Taira,  the  Minamoto  and  the  Tokugawa 
based  theirs  on  the  possession  of  armed  strength  which  the  throne 
had  no  competence  to  control.  There  another  broad  line  of  cleav- 
age is  seen.  Throughout  the  Fujiwara  era  the  centre  of  political 
gravity  remained  always  in  the  court  Throughout  the  era  of 
the  Taira,  the  Minamoto  and  the  Tokugawa  the  centreof  poh'tical 
gravity  was  transferred  to  a  point  outside  the  court,  the  head- 
quarters of  a  military  feudalism  "  The  process  of  transfer  was 
of  course  graduaL  It  commenced  with  the  granting  of  large 
tracu  of  tax-free  lands  10  noblemen  who  had  wrested  them  fronr 
the  aborigines  (Yemishi)  or  had  reclaimed  them  by  means  of  serf- 
labour.  These  tracu  lay  for  the  most  pan  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  main  island,  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
capital  that  the  writ  of  the  central  sovemmem  did  not  run  there, 
and  since  such  lands  could  be  reiued  at  rates  considerably  less 
than  the  tax  levied  on  farms  belonging  to  the  sute,  the  peasanu 
by  degrees  abandoned  the  latter  and  settled  on  the  former, 
with  the  result  that  the  revenues  of  the  Throne  steadily  dimin- 
ished, while  those  of  the  provincial  magnates  correspondingly 
increased.  Moreover,  in  the  7th  century,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  Chinese  models  of  administration  and  organization, 
the  court  began  to  rely  for  military  protection  on  the  services  of 
guards  temporarily  drafted  from  the  provincial  troops,  and, 
during  the  protracted  struggle  against  the  Yemishi  in  the  north 
and  east  in  the  Sih  century,  the  faa  that  the  power  of  the  sword 
lay  with  the  provinces  be^  to  be  noted. 

Kioto  remained  the  source  of  authority  But  with  the  growth 
of  luxury  and  effeminacy  in  the  capital  the  Fujiwara  became 
more  and  more  averse  from  the  hardships  of  campaign-  f^^  r^tm 
ing,  and  in  the  gth  and  10th  centuries,  respectivdy,  Mtf  la* 
the  Taira  and  the  Minamoto^  families  came  into  promi-  ^'^■"•m. 
nence  as  military  leaders,  the  field  of  the  Taira  operations  being 
the  south  and  west,  that  of  the  Minamoto  the  north  and  east 
Had  the  <ourt  reserved  to  itself  and  munificently  exercised  the 
privilege  of  rewarding  these  services,  it  might  still  have  retained 
power  and  wealth.  But  by  a  niggardly  and  contemptuous  policy 
on  the  part  of  Kioto  not  only  were  the  Minamoto  leadersestxangcd 
but  also  they  assumed  the  right  of  recompensing  their  followers 
with  tax-free  estates,  an  example  which  the  Taira  leaders  quickly 
followed.  By  the  eady  years  of  the  iTth  century  these  estates 
had  attracted  the  great  majority  of  the  farming  dass,  whereas  the 
public  land  was  left  wild  and  uncultivated.  In  a  word,  the  court 
and  the  Fujiwara  fouiid  themsdves  without  revenue,  while  the 
coffers  of  the  Taira  and  the  Minamoto  were  full,  the  power  of 
the  purse  and  the  power  of  the  sword  had  passed  effeaually  to  the 
two  military  families.  Prominent  features  of  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  capital  at  this  era  (i  2tfa  century)  were  superstition,  re- 
finement and  effeminacy.    A  belid  was  widdy  hdd  that  calamity 

^  The  Tain  and  the  Minamoto  both  traced  their  descent  from 
imperial  princes;  the  Tokugawa  were  a  branch  of  the  Mioamota 
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could  Dot  be  sverted  or  wacetn  insnml  Without  vbeoitrse  to 
Buddlnst  priests.  Thus,  during  a  mgn  of  ooly  13  yeus  at  the 
dose  of  the  utb  century,  the  emperor  Shitafcawa  caused  5430 
leligious  pictures  to  be  painted,  ordered  the  castingof  127  statues 
of  Buddha,  each  11  ft.  high,  of  3x50  Ufe^oed  iaages  and  of 
9930  smaller  idob,  and  constructed  ti  large  tenkpks  as  weU  as 
446,630  religious  edifices  of  various  kinds*  Side  by  side  with  this 
facitb  in  the  supernatural,  sexual  immorality  prevailed  widely, 
never  accompanied,  however^  by  immodesty.    Liteniy  profit 
dency  ranked  as  the  be*all  and  end«ll  of  existence.   "  A  man 
estimated  the  conjugal  qualities  of  a  young  lady  by  her  skill 
in  finding  schofairiy  simfles  and  by  her  pexceptioo  of  the 
cadence  of  words.  If  a  w>maii  was  so  fortunate  as  to  acquire  a 
repuution  for  learning,  she  possessed  a  certificate  of  universal 
virtue  and  amiability."    AU  the  pastimes  of  the  Nara  epoch 
were  pursued  with  increased  fervour  and  eUboration  in  the  Heian 
(Kidto)era.  The  building  of  fine  dwelling*houses  and  the  laying 
out  of  hmdscape  gardens  took  place  on  a  considerable  scale, 
though  in  these  respects  the  ideals  of  Jsiter  ages  were  not  3ret 
reached.     As  to  costume,  the  dose-fittmg,  businesslike  and 
comparalivdy  simple  dress  of  the  8th  century  was  exchanged 
for  a  mudi  more  daborate  style.    During  the  Nara  epoch  the 
many-hued  hats  of  China  had  been  abandoned  for  a  sober  head- 
gear of  silk  gauxe  covered  with  black  lacquer,  but  in  the  Heian 
era  this  was  replaced  by  ah  imposing  structure  evening  with 
jeweb:  the  sleeves  ol  the  ttuic  grew  so  long  that  they  hung  to  the 
knees  when  a  man's  arms  were  crossed,  and  the  trowsers*were 
made  so  full  and  baggy  that  they  lesemUed  a  divided  skirt. 
From  this  era  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  the  tastdttl  and  gorgeous  textile  fabrics  for  which  Japan  altera 
wards  became  famous.  '^  A  fop*s  ideal  was  to  wear  sevieral  suits, 
one  above  the  other,  disposing  them  so  that  their  various  colours 
showed  in  harmoniously  contrsstlng  lines  at  the  folds  on  the 
bosom  and  at  the  edges  of  the  long  sleeves.  A  successful  costume 
created  a  sensation  in  court  cirrl».    Its  wearer  became  tbe  hero 
of  the  hour,  aadimder  the  pernicious  influence  of  such  ambition 
men  began  even  to  powder  their  faces  and  rouge  their  cheeks  like 
women.  As  for  the  fair  sexv  their  costume  reached  the  acme  of 
un practicality  and  extravagance  in  this  epoch.    Long  flowing 
hair  was  essential,  and  what  with  developing  the  volume  and 
multiplying  the  number  of  her  robes,  and  wearing  above  her 
trowsers  a  many- plied  tcain,  a  grand  lady  of  tbe  time  always 
seemed  to  be  struggling  to  emerge  from  a  cataract  of  habilimeats." 
It  was  fortunate  for  Japan  that  dronnstanoes  favoured  the 
growth  of  a  military  class  in  this  age  of  her  career,  for  had  the 
conditions  existing  in  Rifito  during  the  Heian  epoch  spread 
throughout  the  whole  country,  the  penalty  never  escaped  by  a 
demoralized  nation  must  have  overtaken  ber^     But  by  the 
middle  of  the  rMh  century  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  Biji- 
wara  had  paled  before  that  of  the  Taira  and  the  Mfaiamoto,  and 
a  question  of  sncces^on  to  the  throne  marshalled  the  latter  two 
families  in  opposite  camps,  thus  inaugurating  an  era  of  civil  war 
which  held  the  country  in  tbe  throes  of  almost  continuous  b^tle 
for  450  years,  placed  it  under  the  administration  of  a  military 
feudalism,  and  educated  a  nation  of  warriors.  At  first  the  Mina- 
moto  were  vanquished  and  driven  from  the  capital,  Riyoraon, 
the  Taira  chief,  bdng  Idt  complete  master  of  the  situation.  He 
established  his  headquarters  at  Rokuham,  in  Kioto,  appropriated 
the  revenues  of  30  out  of  the  66  provinces  forming  the  empire, 
and  filled  all  the  high  offices  of  state  with  hi*  own  tdatives 
or  connexions.  Bat  he  made  no  radical  change  in  the  adminis- 
trative system,  preferring  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Fujiwara 
by  keeping  the  throne  in  the  hands  of  minors^    And  he  com- 
mitted the  blunder  of  sparing  the  lives  of  two  youthful  sons  of 
his  defeated  rival,  the  Minamoto  chief.    They  were  Yoriiomo 
and  Yoshitsune-  the  latter  the  greatest  strategist  Japan  ever  pro- 
duced, with  perhaps  one  exception;  the  former,  one  of  her  three 
greatest  statesmen,  the  founder  of  military  feiidalism.  By  these 
two  men  the  Taira  were  so  completdy  overthrown  that  they 
sever  raised  their  heads  again,  a  sea-fi^t  at  Dan-no-ura  (1155) 
giving  tbem  the  coup  de  grSa.    Their  supremacy  had  lasted 
^xyeaiB. 
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Tke  FeuM  £ra.— Yoritorndk  acting  largefy  under  the  advice 
of  an  attute  counsellor,  Oye  no  Hitt>moto,  established  his  seat 
of  power  at  Kamakura,.  300  m.  from  Kioto.  He  saw  that, 
effecKively  to  utilise  the  strength  of  the  military  dass,  propin- 
quity to  the  mflrtaiy  centres  in  the  provinces  was  essential  At 
Kamakunahe organised  an  administrative  bodysimilarinmechan- 
ism  to  that  of  the  metropolitan  government  but  studiously  dif- 
ferentiated in  the  matter  of  nomenclature.  As  to  the  country 
at  hugef  he  brought  it  effectually  imder  the  sway  of  Kamakura 
by  placing  the  provinces  under  the  direct  control  of  military 
governors,  chosen  and  appointed  by  himsdf.  Ko  attempt  was 
made,  however,  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  polity  in  Kidto: 
it  was  kft  intact,  and  the  noblesabout  the  Throne— iht^f  (courtly 
houses),  as  they  came  to  be  called  in  contradistinction  to  the 
bnke  (military  hottses)~were  placsted  by  renewal  of  tbehr 
property  titles.  Tbe  Buddhist  priesU,  also,  who'  had  been 
treated  most  harshly  during  the  Taira;  tenure  of  power,  found 
thdr  fortunes  restored  under  Kamakura's  sway.  Subsequently 
Yoritomo  obtained  for  himself  the  title  of  sci-ilai'ShSiun 
(barbarian-subduing  generalissimo),  and  just  as  the  office  of 
regent  (kwambaku)  had  kmg  been  hereditary  in  the  Fujiwara 
family,  so  the  office  of  shfigun  became  tbencdorth  hereditary 
in  that  of  the  Minamoto.  These  changes  were  radical  They 
signified  a  complete  shifting  of  the  centre  of  power.  During 
eighteen  centuries  from  the  time  of  Jimmu's  invasiim — 1^ 
Japanese  historians  reckon — the  country  had  been  ruled  from 
the  Booth^  now  the  north  became  supreme,  and  for  a  dvilian 
admimstration  a  purely  military  was  substituted.  But  there 
was  no  contumdy  towmtls  the  court  in  Ki6to.  Kamakura  made 
a  show  of  seeking  Imperial  sanction  for  every  one  of  its  acts,  and 
the  whole  of  the  military  administration  was  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor  by  a  shogun  who  called  himself  the  Imperial 
deputy.  In  this  respect  things  changed  materially  after  the 
death  of  Yoritomo  (1198).  Kamakura  then  became  the  scene 
of  8  drama  analogous  to  that  acted  in  Kioto  from  the  loth 
century. 

The  H&}6  family,  to  which  belonged  Masa,  Yoritomo's  consort, 
assumed  towards  the  Kamakura  shdgun  an  attitude  similar  to 
that  previously  assumed  by  the  Fujiwara  family  -.  ^ 
towards  the  emperor  in  Kidta  A  child,  who  on  Stum, 
state  occasions  was  carried  to  the  council  chamber  in 
Masa's  arms,  served  as  the  xkHninal-  rqx>sitory  of  the  sh6gun's 
power,  the  functions  of  admiaistratioo  bdng  discharged  m  rudity 
by  the  H&jO  family,  whose  successive  heads  took  the  name  of 
skik^  (constable).  At  first  care  was  taken  to  have  the  shOgun^s 
office  filled  by  a  near  rdative  of  Yoritomo,  but  after  the  death 
of  that  great  statesman's  two  sons  and  bis  nephew,  the  puppet 
sh6guns  were  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  Fujiwara  or  of  the 
Imperial  prinoes,  and  were  deposed  so  soon  as  they  attempted 
to  assert  themselves.  What  this  meant  becomes  apparent  when 
we  note  that  In  the  interval  of  83  years  between  1320  and  1308, 
there  were  six  shOguns  whose  ages  at  the  time  of  appointment 
ranged  from  3  to  r6.  Whether,  if  events  had  not  forced  their 
hands,  tftie  H0j5  Constables  would  have  maintained  towards  the 
Throne  the  reverent  demeanour  adopted  by  Yoritomo  must 
remain  a  matter  of  conjecture.  What  actually  happened  was 
that  the  ex-emperor,  Go-Toba,  made  an  ill-judged  attempt 
(lan)  to  break  the  power  of  Kamakura.  He  issued  a  call  to 
asms  which  was  responded  to  by  some  thousands  of  cenobites 
and  as  many  sddieis  of  Taira  extraction.  In  the  brid  struggle 
that  ensued  the  Imperial  partisans  were  wholly  shattered,  and 
the  direct  consequences  were  the  dethrooement  and  exile  of  the 
reigning  emperor,  the  banishment  of  his  predecessor  together 
with  two  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  compulsory  adoption  of 
the  tonsure  by  Go-Toba;  while  the  indirect  consequence  was  that 
the  succession  to  the  throne  and  the  tenure  of  Imperial  power 
fell  under  the  dictatfon  of  the  H6j6  as  they  had  formeriy  fallen 
under  the  direction  of  the  Fujiwara.  Yoshitoki,  then  bead  of 
the  Hdj6  family,  installed  his  brother,  Tokifusa,  as  military 
governor  of  Kioto,  and  confiscating  about  3000  estates,  the 
property  of  those'  who  had  espoused  the  Imperial  cause,  distri- 
buted these  lands  among  the  adtoecenu  of  bis  own  fami^.  thas 
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greatly  ttrengthening  the  basii  of  the  feudal  lystem.  "  It  fared 
with  the  Hdjd  at  it  had  fared  with  all  the  great  famiUes  that 
preceded  them;  their  own  misrule  ultimately  wrought  their 
tuin.  Their  first  eight  repcesentatives  were  talented  and  up- 
right adminisUators.  They  took  justice,  smphaty  and  truth 
for  guiding  principles;  they  despised  luxury  and  pomp;  they 
never  aspired  to  high  offidal  rank,  they  were  content  with  two 
provinces  for  estates,  and  they  sternly  repelled  the  effeminate, 
depraved  customs  of  Ki6to."  Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  13th 
century  was,  on  the  whole,  a  golden  era  for  Japan,  and  the  lower 
orders  learned  to  welcome  feudalism.  Nevertheless  no  century 
furnished  more  conspicuous  illustrations  of  the  peculiarly 
Japanese  system  of  vicarious  government.  Children  occupied 
the  position  of  shdgun  in  Ramakura  under  authority  emanating 
from  children  on  the  throne  in  Kidto,  and  members  of  the  H6j0 
family  as  *shikken  administered  affairs  at  the  mandate  of  the 
child  shOguns.  Through  all  three  stages  in  the  dignities  of 
mikado,  shOgim  and  sfalkken,  the  strictly  regulated  principle  of 
heredity  was  maintained,  according  to  which  no  Hdj6  shikken 
could  ever  become  shOgun;  no  Minamoto  or  Fujiwara  could 
occupy  the  throne.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Z4th  century,  how- 
ever, several  causes  combined  to  shake  the  supremacy  of  the 
HOjO.  Under  the  sway  of  the  ninth  shikken  (Takatoki),  the 
austere  simplicity  of  life  and  earnest  discharge  of  executive  duties 
which  had  distinguished  the  early  chiefs  of  the  family  were 
exchanged  for  luxury,  debauchery  and  perfunctory  government 
Thus  the  management  of  fiscal  affairs  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Takasuke,  a  man  of  usurious  instincts.  It  had  been  the  wise 
custom  of  the  HdjO  consubles  to  store  grain  in  seasons  of  plenty, 
and  distribute  it  at  low  prices  in  times  of  dearth.  There  occurred 
at  this  epoch  a  succession  of  bad  harvests,  but  instead  of  opening 
the  state  granaries  with  benevolent  liberality^  Takasuke  sold 
their  contents  at  the  highest  obtainable  rates;  and,  by  way  of 
contrast  to  the  prevailing  indigence,  the  people  saw  the  constable 
in  Kamakura  affecting  the  pomp  and  extravagance  of  a  sovereign 
waited  upon  by  37  mistresses,  supporting  a  band  of  2000  dancers, 
and  keeping  a  pack  of  5000  fighting  dogs.  The  throne  happened 
to  be  then  occupied  (13 19-1338)  by  an  emperor,  Go-Daigo,  who 
had  r^ched  full  maturity  before  his  accession,  and  was  cor- 
respondln^y  averse  from  acting  the  puppet  part  assigned  to 
the  sovereigns  of  his  time.  Female  influence  contributed  to  his 
impatience.  One  of  his  concubines  bore  a  son  for  whom  he 
sought  to  obtain  nomination  as  prince  imperial,  m  defiance  of  an 
arrangement  made  by  the  H6j0  that  the  succession  should  pass 
alternately  to  the  senior  and  junior  branches  of  the  Imperial 
family  Kamakura  refused  to  entertain  Go-Daigo's  projea, 
and  thenceforth  the  child's  mother  importuned  her  sovereign 
and  lover  to  overthrow  the  H6jd.  The  entourage  of  the  throne 
in  Kioto  at  this  time  was  a  counterpart  of  former  eras.  The 
Fujiwara,  indeed,  wielded  nothing  of  their  ancient  influence. 
They  had  been  divided  by  the  HdjO  into  five  bianches,  each 
endowed  with  an  equal  right  to  the  office  of  regent,  and  their 
strength  was  thus  dissipated  in  struggling  among  themselves 
for  the  possession  of  the  prize.  But  what  the  Fujiwara  had  done 
in  their  days  of  greatness,.what  the  Taira  had  done  during  their 
brief  tenure  of  power,  the  Saionji  were  now  doing,  namely, 
aspiring  to  fumi^  prime  ministers  and  empresses  from  their  own 
family  adely.  They  had  already  given  consorts  to  five  emperors 
in  succession,  and  jealous  rivals  were  watching  keenly  to  attack 
this  dan  which  threatened  to  usurp  the  place  long  held  by  the 
most  illustrious  family  in  the  land.  A  petty  incident  disturbed 
this  state  of  very  tender  equilibrium  before  the  plan  of  the  H6j0's 
enemies  had  fully  matured,  and  the  emperor  presently  found 
himself  an  exile  on  the  island  of  OkL  But  there  now  appeared 
upon  the  scene  three  men  of  great  prowess:  Kusunoki  Masashige, 
Nitta  Yoahtsada  and  Ashikaga  TakaujL  The  first  espoused 
from  the  outset  the  cause  of  the  Throne  and,  though  commanding 
only  a  small  force,  held  the  H6j0  troops  in  check.  The  last  two 
wcit  both  of  Minamoto  descent.  Their  common  ancestor  was 
MiitAAoto  Yoshiiye,  whose  exploiu  against  the  northern  Yemishi 
ui  kh«  second  half  of  the  nth  century  had  so  impressed  his 
wuuii>  lasu  that  they  gave  him  the  titk  of  Hachimin  TarO  (first- 
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bom  of  the  god  of  war).  Both  men  took  the  field  originaOy  ia 
the  cause  of  the  HAjd,  but  at  heart  they  desired  to  be  avenged 
tqson  the  latter  for  disloyalty  to  the  Minamoto.  Nitta  Yoshisada 
marched  suddenly  gainst  Kamakura,  carried  it  by  storm  and 
committed  the  dty  to  the  flames.  Ashikaga  Takauji  occupied 
Kioto,  and  with  the  soidde  of  Takatoki  the  H6jd  fell  finally  from 
rule  after  115  years  of  supremacy  (i3i9->J334).  The  emperor 
now  returned  from  exile,  and  his  son.  Prince  Moriyoshi,  having 
been  appointed  to  the  office  of  shdgua  at  Kaimakara,  the 
rettoration  of  the  administrative  power  to  the  Hurone  seemed 
an  accompli^ed  facL 

Go-Daigo,  however,  was  not  in  any  sense  a  wise  soverdgn. 
The  extermination  of  the  U6j0  placed  wide  estates  at  his  disposal, 
but  instead  of  rewarding  those  who  hod  deserved  7i» 
well  of  him,  he  used  a  great  part  of  ihem  to  enrich  AaMMi* 
his  favourites,  the  companioos  of  his  dissipation.  ^*^f"'^ 
Ashikaga  Takauji  sought  just  such  an  opportunity.  The  follow- 
tng  year  (1335)  saw  him  prodatming  himself  sh6gun  at  Kama^ 
kura,  and  after  a  complicated  pageant  of  inddeats,  the  emperor 
Go-Doigo  was  obliged  once  more  to  fly  from  Ki5to.  He  carried 
the  regalia  with  him,  refused  to  submit  to  Takauji,  and  decUned 
to  recognize  his  usurped  title  of  shOgun.  l^ie  Ashikaga  chief 
solved  the  situation  by  deposing  Go-Daigo  and  placing  upon 
the  throne  another  adon  of  the  imperial  family  who  is  known  ia 
history  as  K0m3r&  (1336-1348),  and  who,  of  course,  confirmed 
Takauji  in  the  office  of  shOgun.  Thus^commenoed  the  Ashikaga 
line  of  shOguns,  and  thus  commenced  also  a  fifty-six-year  period 
of  divided  sovereignty,  the  emperor  Go-Daigo  and  his  descen- 
dants reigning  in  Yoshino  as  the  southern  court  {nanckdy,  and  the 
emperor  KCmyO  and  his  descendants  reigning  in  Kioto  as  the 
northern  court  (Jiokuckd).  It  was  by  the  efforts  of  the  shOgun 
Yoshimitsu,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Ashikaga  potenutes,  that 
this  quarrd  was  finally  comported,  but  during  its  progress  the 
country  had  fallen  into  a  deplorable  condition.  *'  The  constitu- 
tional  powers  had  become  completely  disorganized,  tspedaUy  ia 
regions  at  a  distance  from  the  chief  towns^  The  peasant  was 
impoverished,  his  spirit  broken,  his  hope  of  better  things  com- 
pletdy  gone.  He  dreamed  away  his  miserable  existence  and 
left  the  fields  untilled.  Bands  of  robbers  followed  the  armies 
through  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  increased  the  feelii^  of 
lawlessness  and  insecurity.  The  coast  population,  especially 
that  of  the  island  of  KiOshiO,  had  given  itself  up  in  a  great 
measure  to  piracy.  Even  on  the  shores  of  K(»ea  and  China 
these  enterprising  Japanese  corsairs  made  their  appearance." 
The  shOgun  Yoshimitsu  checked  piracy,  and  there  ensued 
between  Japan  and  China  a  renewal  of  cordial  intercourse 
which,  upon  the  part  of  the  shOgun,  developed  phases  plainly 
suggesting  an  admission  of  Chinese'  suzerainty. 

For  a  brief  moment  during  the  sway  of  Yoshimitsu  the  country 
had  rest  from  internecine  war,  but  immediatdy  after  his  death 
(i3g4)  the  struggle  began  afresh.  Many  of  the  great  territorial 
lords  hod  now  grown  too  puissant  to  concern  themsdves  about 
either  mikado  or  shOgun.  Each  fought  for  his  own  hand,  think- 
ing only  of  extending  his  sway  and  his  territories.  By  the  middle 
of  the  x6th  century  Kioto  was  in  ruins,  and  little  vitality  re- 
mained in  any  trade  or  industry  except  those  that  minisLerE4 
to  the  wants  of  the  warrior.  Again  in  the  cose  of  the  Ashikaga 
shOguns  the  political  tendency  to  exercise  power  vicariously 
was  shown,  as  it  had  been  shown  m  the  case  of  the  mikados  ia 
Kioto  and  in  the  case  of  the  Minamoto  in  Kamakura.  What 
the  regents  had  been  to  the  emperors  and  the  constables  to  the 
Minamoto  shOgims,  that  the  wardens  {hoanryd)  were  to  the 
Ashikaga  shOguns.  Therefore,  for  possessbn  of  this  office  of 
kwanryO  vehement  conflicts  were  waged,  and  at  one  time  five 
rival  shOguns  were  used  as  figure-beads  by  contending  factions. 
Yoshimiuu  had  apportioned  an  ample  allowance  for  the  support 
of  the  Imperial  court,  but  in  the  continuous  warfaie  following 
his  death  the  estates  charged  with  the  duty  of  paying  this 
allowanqe  ceased  to  return  any  revenue;  the  court  nobles  had 
to  seek  shelter  and  sustenance  with  one  or  other  of  the  feudal 
chiefs  in  the  provinces,  and  the  court  itself  was  reduced  to  such  a 
sute  of  indigence  that  whenj^heemp^roLGchTiuc^  died  (1500), 
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his  corpse  lay  for  forty  days  awaiting  bwiali  bo  funds  being 
tvailable  for  purposes  of  sepulture. 

Alone  among  the  vicissitudes  of  these  troublous  times  the 
strength  and  influence  of  Buddhism  grew  steadily.  The  great 
monasteries  were  military  strongholds  as  well  as  placesof  worship. 
When  the  emperor  Kwammu  chose  Kidto  for  his  capital,  he 
established  on  the  hill  of  Hiyei-zan,  which  Uy  north-east  of  the 
city,  a  magnificent  temple  to  ward  off  the  evil  influences  supposed 
to  emanate  from  that  quarter.  Twenty  years  later,  K6bd,  the 
most  famous  of  all  Japanese  Buddhist  saints,  founded  on  Kx>ya- 
san  in  Yamato  a  monastery  not  less  imp<Mrtant  than  that  of 
Hiyei-zan.  These  and  many  other  temples  had  large  tax-free 
estates,  and  for  the  protection  of  their  property  they  fotmd  it 
expedient  to  train  and  arm  the  cenobites  as  soli^ers.  From  that 
to  taking  active  part  in  the  political  struggles  of  the  time  was  but 
a  short  step^  especially  as  the  great  temples  often  became  refuges 
of  sovereigns  and  princes  who,  though  nominally  forsaking  the 
world,  retained  all  their  interest,  and  even  continued  to  take  an 
active  part,  in  its  vicissitudes.  It  is  recorded  of  the  emperor 
Shirakawa  (1073-X086)  that  toe  three  things  which  be  declared 
his  total  inability  to  control  were  the  waters  of  the  river  Kamo, 
the  fall  of  the  dice,  ahd  the  monks  of  Buddha.  His  successors 
might  have  confessed  equal  inability.  KiyOmori,  the  puissant 
chief  of  the  Taira  family,  had  fruitlessly  essayed  to  defy  the 
Buddhists;  Yoritomo,  in  the  hour  of  his  most  signal  triumph, 
thought  it  wise  to  placate  them.  Where  these  representatives 
of  centralized  power  found  themselves  impotent,  it  may  well  be 
,  supposed  that  the  comparatively  petty  chieftans  who  fought 
etch  for  his  own  hand  in  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  were  in- 
capaUe  of  accomplishing  anjrthiog.  In  fact,  the  task  of  central- 
izing the  administrative  power,  and  thus  restoring  peace  and 
order  to  the  distracted  empire,  seemed,  at  the  middle  of  the  x6th 
century,  a  task  beyond  achievement  by  human  capacity. 
•  But  if  ever  events  create  the  men  to  deal  with  them,  such  was 
the  case  in  the  second  half  of  that  century.  Three  of' the 
jnmmm*,  Sre^^t^t  captains  and  statesmen  in  Japanese  history 
uutySS  appeared  up<»i  the  stage  umultaneously,  and  more- 
9^  over  worked  in  union,  an  event  idtogether  incon- 

iKfwa.  sistent  with  the  nature  of  the  age.  They  were 
Oda  Nobunaga,  Hideyoshi  (the  Unk6)  and  Tokugawa  ly^asu. 
Nbbunaga  belQnged  to  the  Tsira  family  and  was  originally 
ruler  of  a  small  fief  in  the  province  of  OwarL  lyeyaiu,  a 
sub-fendatory  of  Nobunaga's  enemy,  the  powerful  daimyd^  of 
Mtkawa  and  two  other  provinces,  was  a  sdon  of  the  Minamoto 
and  therefore  eligible  for  the  shSgunate.  Hideyoshi  was' a 
peasant^  son,  equally  lacknig  in  patrons  and  in  personal  attrac- 
tions. No  chance  seemed  more  remote  than  that  such  men, 
above  all  Hideyoshi,  could  possibly  rise  to  supreme  power.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  <ratoome  of  the  commotion  with  which  the 
country  had  seethed  for  more  than  four  centuries  was  to  give 
special  eScct  to  the  priadpfe  of  natural  selection.  The  fittest 
alone  surviving,  the  quaKties  that  made  for  fitness  came  to  take 
precedence  of  rank  or  station^  and  those  qualities  were  prowess 
in  the  battle-field  and  wisdom  in  the  statesman's  closet.  "  Any 
plebeian  that  would  prove  himself  a  first-class  fighting  man  was 
willingly  received  into  the  armed  omtiMus  which  every  feudal 
potentate  was  eager  to  attach  to  himself  and  his  flag."  It  was 
thus  thai  Hideyoshi  was  origmally  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of 
Nobunaga's  retainers. 

Nobmaga,  succeeding  tohis  small  fief  in  Owari  in  rs43,  added 
to  it  six  whole  provinces  within  9$  years  of  continuous  endeavour. 
Being  finally  invited  by  the  emperor  to  undertake  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  country,  and  appealed  to  by  Yoshiaki,  the  last  of  the 
Ashikaga  chiefs,  to  secure  for  him  the  shfigunate,  he  marched  into 
KiAto  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  (x  s68>,  and,  havhig  accom- 
plished the  latter  purpose^  was  preparing  to  complete  the  former 
when  he  fell  under  the  swotd  of  a  traitor.  Throufi^out  his 
brilliant  career  he  had  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Hideyoshi, 
who  would  have  attained  immortal  fame  on  any  stage  in  any  era. 
Hideyoshi  entered  Nobunaga's  servioe  as  a  groom  and  ended 
by  administering  the  whole  empire.     When  he  accompanied 
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Nobunagt  to  EUMo  In  obedience  to  the  invlution  of  the  mikado, 
Okimachi,  order  and  tranquillity  were  quickly  restored  in  the 
capital  and  its  vidnity.  But  to  extend  this  blessing  to  the  whole 
country,  four  powerful  daimyOs  as  well  as  the  militant  monks  had 
still  to  be  dealt  with.  The  monks  had  from  the  outset  sheltered 
and  succoured  Nobunaga's  enemies,  and  one  great  prelate, 
KenryO,  hierarch  of  the  Monto  sect,  whose  headquarters  were 
at  Oraka,  was  believed  to  aspire  to  the  throne  itself.  In  1571 
Nobunaga  attacked  and  gave  to  the  flames  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Hlyei-aan,  esublished  nearly  eight  centuries  pre- 
viously; and  in  X  580  he  would  have  similarly  served  the  splendid 
temple  Hongwan-ji  in  Osaka»  had  not  the  mikado  sought  and 
obtained  grace  for  it.  The  task  then  remained  of  subduing  four 
powerful  daimyCs,  three  in  the  south  and  one  in  the  north-east, 
who  continued  to  foUow  the  bent  of  their  own  warlike  ambitions 
without  paying  the  least  attention  to  either  sovereign  or  shGgud. 
The  task  was  conunenced  by  sending  an  array  under  Hideyoshi 
against  MOri  of  ChOshO,  whose  fief  lay  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Shhnoooseki  strait.  This  proved  to  be  the  last  enterprise 
planned  by  Nobunaga.  On  a  morning  in  June  15^  one  of  the 
corps  intended  to  reinforce  HideyosM's  array  marched  out  of 
Kameyama  imder  the  command  of  Akechi  Mitsuhide,  who  either 
harboured  a  personal  grudge  against  Nobunaga  or  was  swayed 
by  blind  ambition.  Iditsi^de  suddenly  changed  the  route  of 
his  troops,  led  them  to  Kioto,  and  attacked  the  temple  Honn6-ji 
where  Nobunaga  was  sojourning  all  tmsuspidous  of  treachery. 
Rescue  and  resistance  being  alike  hopeless,  the  great  soldier 
committed  suidde.  Thirteen  days  later,  Hideyoshi,  having 
condnded  peace  with  MOri  of  ChOshtl,  fell  upon  Mitsuhide's 
forces  and  shattered  them,  Mitsuhide  himself  being  kiU^  by  a 
peasant  as  he  fled  from  the  field. 

Nobunaga's  removal  at  once  made  Hide3roshi  the  most  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  empire,  the  only  man  with  any  daim  to 
dispute  that  title  bdng  Tokugawa  lyejrasu.  These  „^ 
two  had  hitherto  worked  in  concert.  But  the  ques-  '"*-»'•*** 
tion  of  the  succession  to  Nobunaga's  estates  threw  the  country 
once  more  into  tumult  He  left  two  grown-up  sons  and  a  baby 
grandson,  whose  father,  Nobunaga's  first-bom,  had  perished 
in  the  holocaust  at  Honn0-ji.  Hideyoshi,  not  unmindful,  it  may 
be  assumed,  ol  the  privileges  of  a  guardian,  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  infant,  and  wrested  from  Nobunaga's  three  other  great 
captains  a  rductant  endorsement  of  his  choice.  Nobutaka,  third 
son  of  Nobunaga>  at  once  drew  the  sword,  which  be  presently  had 
to  turn  against  his  own  person;  two  years  later  (1584),  his  elder 
brother,  Nobno,  took  the  field  tmder  the  aegis  of  Tokugawa 
lyeyasti.  Hideyoshi  and  lyeyasu,  now  pitted  against  each  other 
for  the  flrst  time,  were  found  to  be  of  equal  prowess,  and  bfeing 
too  wise  to  prolong  a  useless  war,  they  reverted  to  their  old 
alliance,  subsequently  confirming  it  by  a  family  tmion,  the  son 
of  lyeyasu  bdng  adopted  by  Hideyoshi  and  the  latter's  daughter 
being  given  in  marriage  to  lyeyasu.  Hideyoshi  had  now  been 
Invmed  by  the  mikado  with  the  post  of  regent,  and  his  position 
in  the  capital  was  omnipotent.  He  organized  in  Kioto  a  mag- 
nificent pageant,  in  whicb  the  prindpal  figures  were  Umself, 
lyeyasU)  Nobuo  and  twenty-seven  daimyOs.  The  emperor  was 
present.  Hideyoshi  sat  on  the  right  of  the  throne,  and  all  the 
nobles  did  obeisance  to  the  soverdgn.  Prior  to  thb  event 
Hideyoshi  had  conducted  against  the  still  defiant  daimyOs  of 
KiOshia,  especially  ^himazu  of  Satsuma,  the  greatest  army  ever 
massed  by  any  Japanese  general,  and  had  reduced  the  island 
of  the  nine  provinces,  not  by  weight  of  armament  only,  but  also 
by  a  signal  exercise  of  the  wise  clemency  which  distinguished 
him  from  all  the  statesmen  of  his  era. 

The  whole  of  Japan  was  now  under  Hidcyoshi's  sway  except 
the  fiefs  in  the  extreme  north  and  those  in  the  region'  known  as 
the  KwantOv  lutmely,  the  eight  provinces  forming  the  eastern 
dhow  of  the  main  island.  Seven  of  these  provinces  were  virtu- 
ally under  the  sway  of  HOjO  TJjimasa,  fourth  representative  of  a 
family  established  in  1476  by  a  brilliant  adventurer  of  Ise,  not 
related  in  any  way  to  the  great  but  then  extinct  house  of  Kama- 
kura  HOjOs.  The  daimyOs  in  the  north  were  comparatlvdy 
powerless  to  resist  Hideyoshi,  buiiojrjM^tb$nuhei;w;uito  had 
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to  be  xedactd,  and  not  only  wat  its  chief,  Ujioktsa,  4  fonDidable 
toe,  but  also  the  topographical  features  of  the  district  represented 
fortifications  of  immense  strength.  After  various  unsncccssfol 
overtures,  having  for  their  purpose  to  induce  Ujimasa  to  visit 
the  capital  and  pay  homage  to  the  emperor,  Hideyoshi  marched 
from  Kioto  in  the  spring  of  1590  at  the  head  of  170,000  men,  his 
colleagues  Nobuo  and  lyeyasu  having  under  their  orders.  80,000 
more.  The  campaign  ended  as  did  all  Hideyoshi's  enterprises, 
except  that  he  treated  his  vanquished  enemies  with  umisual 
severity.  During  the  three  months  spent  investing  Odawan, 
the  northern  daimyOs  surrendered,  and  thus  the  autumn  of 
X590  saw  Hideyoshi  master  of  Japan  from  end  to  end,  and  saw 
Tokugawa  lyeyasu  established  at  Yedo  as  recognized  ruler  of 
the  eight  provinces  of  the  KwantO.  These  two  facts  should  be 
bracketed  together,  because  Japan's  emergence  from  the  deep 
gloom  of  long-continued  civU  strife  was  due  not  more  to  the 
brilliant  qualities  of  Hideyoshi  and  lyeyasu  individually  than  to 
the  fortunate  synchronism  of  their  careers,  so  that  the  one  was 
able  to  carry  the  other's  work  to  compktioa  and  permanence. 
The  last  ei^t  years  of  Hideyoshi's  life— he  died  in  1 59ft— were 
chiefly  remarkable  for  his  attempt  to  invade  China  through 
Korea,  and  for  his  attitude  towards  Christianity  (see  i  \UL: 
FoasiGN  Intercouksb). 

Tk$  Tokugawa  £ra.— When  Hideyoshi  died  he  left  a  son, 
Hidcyorii  then  only  six  years  of  age,  and  the  problem  of  this 
child's  future  had  naturally  caused  supreme  solicitude  to  the 
peasant  statesman.  He  finally  entrusted  the  care  of  the  boy 
and  the  management  of  state  affairs  to  five  regents,  five  ministers, 
and  three  intermediary  councillors.  But  he  placed  chief  reliance 
upon  iyeyasu,  whom  he  appointed  president  of  the  board  of 
regents.  Among  the  latter  was  one,  Ishida  Miuunari,  who  to 
insatiable  ambition  added  an  extraordinary  faculty  for  intrigue 
and  great  personal  magnetism.  These  qualities  he  utilized  with 
such  success  that  the  dissensions  among  the  daimyOs,  which  had 
been  temporarily  composed  by  Hideyoshi,  broke  out  again,  and 
the  year  1600  saw  Japan  divided  into  two  camps,  one  composed 
of  Tokugawa  lyeyasu  and  his  allies,  the  other  of  Ishida  Mitsunari 
and  his  partisans. 

The  situation  of  lyeyasu  was  eininently  perilous.  From  his 
position  in  the  east  of  the  country,  he  fbund  himself  menaced 
tyty^am.  ^y  ^^"^  powerful  enemies  on  the  north  and  on  the 
south,  respectively,  the  former  barely  contained  by 
a  greatly  weaker  force  of  his  friends,  and  the  latter  moving  up 
in  seemingly  overwhelming  strength  from  Kidto»  He  dedded 
to  hurl  himself  upon  the  Jouthern  army  without  awaiting  the 
result  of  the  conflict  in  the  north.  The  encounter  took  place 
at  Sekigahara  in  the  province  of  Mioo  on  the  sxst  of  October 
1600.  The  army  of  lyeyasu  had  to  move  to  the  attack  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  left  flank  and  iU  left  rear  were  threatened  by 
divisions  of  the  enemy  posted  on  commanding  eminences.  But 
with  the  leaders  of  these  divisions  lyeyasu  had  come  to  an  under- 
standing by  which  they  could  be  trusted  to  abide  so  long  as 
victory  did  not  declare  against  him.  Such  Incidents  were 
naturally  common  in  an  era  when  every  man  fought  for  his 
own  hand.  The  southerners  suffered  a  crushing  defeat  The 
survivors  fled  pefl-mcU  to  Osaka,  where  in  a  colossal  fortress, 
built  by  Hideyoshi,  his -son,  Hideyori,  and  the  latter's  mother, 
Yodo,  were  sheltered  behind  ramparts  held  80,000  men. 
Hideyori's  cause  had  been  openly  put  forward  by  Ishida  Mit< 
sunari  and  his  partisans,  but  lyeyasu  nuide  no  immediate 
attempt  to  visit  the  sin  upon  the  head  of  his  deceased  benefac- 
tor's diild.  On  the  contrary,  he  sent  word  to  the  lady  Yodo  and 
her  little  boy  that  he  absolved  them  of  all  complicity.  The 
battle  of  Sek^s*i^ara  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  having  terminated 
the  dvil  war  which  had  devastated  Japan,  with  brief  intervals, 
from  the  l«tter  half  of  the  lath  century  to  the  U^oning  of  the 
17th.  That  is  inoofitct  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Sekigahara  was 
followed  by  other  fighting,  especially  by  the  terrible  conflict  at 
Osaka  in  161 5  when  Yodo  and  her  son  perished.  But  Seki' 
gahata's  importance  cannot  be  over-rated.  For  had  lyeyasu  been 
finally  crushed  there,  the  wave  of  internecine  strife  must  have 
Dotted  again  over  the  empire  until  providence  provided  Aooihei: 


Hideyoshi  and  another  lyeyasu  to  stem  It.  Sekigahara,  there* 
fore,  may  be  truly  described  as  a  turning-point  in  Japan'is 
career  and  as  one  of  the  dedsive  battles  of  the  world.  As  for 
the  fact  that  the  Tokugawa  leader  did  not  at  once  proceed  to 
extremities  in  the  case  of  the  l>oy  Hideyori,  though  the  events 
of  the  Sekigahara  campaign  had  made  it  quite  plain  that  such  a 
course  would  ultimately  be  inevitable,  we  have  to  remember 
that  only  two  years  had  elapsed  since  Hideyoshi  was  laid  in  his 
grave.  His  memory  was  still  green  and  the  glory  of  his  acfaieve- 
menu  still  enveloped  his  family.  lyeyasu  foresaw  that  to  carry 
the  tragedy  to  iu  bitter  end  at  once  must  have  force<f  into  Hide- 
yori's camp  many  puissant  daimyOs  whose  sense  of  allegiance 
would  grow  less  cogent  with  the  lapse  of  time.  When  he  did  lay 
siege  to  the  Osaka  castle  in  161  s,  the  power  of  the  Tokugawa  was 
wellnigh  shattered  against  its  ramparts;  bad  not  the  onset  been 
aided  by  treachery,  the  stronghold  would  probably  have  proved 
impregnable. 

But  signal  as  were  the  triumphs  of  the  Tokugswa  chieftain  in 
the  field,  what  distinguishes  him  from  all  his  predecessors  is  the 
ability  he  displayed  in  consolidating  his  -conquests.  The  im- 
mense estates  that  fell  into  his  hands  he  parcelled  out  in  such  a 
manner  that  all  important  strategical  positions  were  held  by 
daimyOs  whose  fidelity  could  be  confidently  trusted,  and  every 
feudatory  of  doubtful  loyalty  found  his  fief  within  touch  of  a 
Tokugawa  partisan.  This  arrangement,  supplemented  by  a 
system  which  required  all  the  great  daimyOs  to  have  mansions  fn 
the  shOgun's  capital.  Yedo,  to  keep  their  families  there  always 
and  to  reside  there  themselves  in  alternate  yearA,  proved  so 
potent  a  check  to  disaffection  that  from  161 5,  when  the  castle  of 
Osaka  fell,  until  1864,  when  the  ChOsha  rOnin  attacked  Kioto, 
Japan  remained  entirely  free  from  dvil  war. 

It  is  possible  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  ethical  and  adminis- 
trative prindplcs  by  which  l3reyasu  and  the  «urly  Tokugawa 
chiefs  were  guided  in  daborating  the  system  which  gave  to 
Japan  an  unprecedented  era  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Evidence 
is  furnished  not  only  by  the  system  itself  but  also  by  the  con- 
tents of  a  document  generally  called  the  Tettament  •(  lyeyasm, 
though  probably  it  was  not  fully  compiled  tmtil  the  time  of  his 
grandson,  lyemitsu  (1623-1650).  The  great  Tokugawa  chief, 
though  he  munificently  patronised  Buddhism  and  though  he 
carried  constantly  in  his  bosom  a  miniature  Buddlnst  image  to 
which  he  ascribed  all  his  success  in  the  field  and  his  safety  in 
battle,  took  his  ethical  code  from  Confudus.  He  held  that  the 
basis  of  all  legislation  and  administration  should  be  the  five 
relations  of  soverdgn  and  subject,  parent  and  ^lild,  husband 
and  wife,  brother  and  sister,  friend  and  frknd.  The  faxtaiy 
was,  in  his  eyes,  the  essential  foundation  of  society,  to  be  main- 
tained at  all  sacrifices.  Beyond  these  broad  outlines  of  moral 
duty  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  instruct  the  people.  There- 
fore out  of  the  hundred  chapters  forming  the  Testament  only 
12  contain  what  can  be  called  legal  enactments,  while  55  relate 
to  administratioo  and  politics;  x6  set  forth  moral  maxims  and 
reflections,  and  the  remainder  record  illustrative  episodes  in  the 
career  of  the  author.  "No  distinct  line  is  drawn  between  law 
and  mocak,  between  the  duty  of  a  dtisen  and  the  virtues  of  a 
member  of  a  £amily.  Substantive  law  is  entirely  wanting,  jutt 
as  it  was  wanting  in  the  so<alled  constitution  ofPrinoe  ShOtoko. 
Custom,  as  sanctioned  by  public  observance,  must  be  complied 
with  in  the  dvil  affairs  of  life.  What  required  minute  expostioa 
was  criminal  law,  the  relations  of  social  dasaes,  ctiqitette,  rank, 
precedence,  administration  and  government. 

Society  under  feudalism  had  been  moulded  mto  three  sharply 
defined  groups,  namdy,  first,  the  Throne  and  the  court  nobl^ 
{kuie);  secondly,  the  military  dass  {bmke  or  sanuirai);  g^g^  ^^ 
and  thirdly,  the  common  pe^pfe  <ile»nmi)«  Those  lines  fi«ato«siB 
of  deavage  were  empbasiaed  as  much  as  possible  <*•  ^^^ 
by  the  Tokugawa  rulers.  The  divihe  origin  ol  the***'* 
niikado  was  held  to  separate  him  from  contact  with  mundane 
affairs,  and  he  was  therefore  strictly  sedoded  in  the  palace  at 
Kioto,  his  main  function  bdng  to  mediate  between  his  faeaveitly 
ancestors  and  his  sih^iects,  entrusting  to  the  shOguA  and  the 
samurai  the  duty  of  trajisaciiBg  all  worldly  buiiirM  o«  behalf 
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of  the  stafte.  In  obedicAce  to  thk  principle  thfi  nflutdo  became 
a  kind  of  sacrosanct  abstraction.  No  one  except  bis  contoru 
and  his  chief  ministers  ever  saw  his  face.  In  the  rare  cases 
when  he  gave  audience  to  a  privileged  subject,  he  sat  behind  a 
curtain,  and  when  he  went  abroad,  he  rode  in  a  closely  shut  car 
drawn  by  oxen.  A  revenue  of  ten  thousand  kchi  of  rice — the 
equivalent  of  about  as  many  guineas — was  apportioned  for  his 
support,  and  the  right  was  reserved  to  him  of  conferring  empty 
titles  upon  the  living  and  rank  upon  the  dead.  His  majesty  had 
one  wife,  the  empress  ikig9),  necessarily  taken  from  one  of  the 
fiive  chosen  families  (xQ-sekke)  of  the  Fujiwam,  but  he  might  also 
have  twelve  consorts,  and  iif  direa  issue  failed,  the  succession 
passed  to  one  of  the  two  princely  families  of  Arisogawa  and 
Fushimi,  adoption,  however,  being  possible  in  the  last  resort. 
The  kute  constituted  the  court  nobHity,  consisting  of  155  families 
aU  of  whom  traced  their  lineage  to  ancient  mikados;  they  ranked 
far  above  the  feudal  chiefs,  not  excepting  even  the  shfigun; 
filled  by  right  of  heredity  nearly  all  the  oflkesat  the  court,  the 
emoluments  attached  being,  howeVer,  a  mere  pittance;  were 
entirely  without  the  great  estates  which  had  belonged  to  them 
in  ante-feudal  times,  and  lived  lives  of  proud  poverty,  occupying 
themselves  with  the  study  of  literature  and  the  practice  of  music 
and  art.  After  the  kugc  and  at  a  h>ng  distance  bekm  them  in 
theoretical  rank  came  the  military  families,  who,  as  a  class, 
were  called  buke  or  samurm.  They  had  hereditary  revenues, 
and  they  filled  the  administrative  posts,  these,  too,  being  often 
hereditary.  The  third,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous,  section 
of  the  nation  wne  the  commoners  (keimin).  They  had  no 
social  status;  were  liot  allowed  to  cany  swords,  and  possessed 
no  income  except  what  they  could  earn  with  thehr  hands. 
About  55  in  every  xeoo  units  of  the  nation  were  sanmrai,  the 
Intter's  wives  and  childrea  being  included  in  this  estimate. 

Under  the  H0j6  and  the  Ashikaga  shAguns  the  holdeca  of 
the  great  estate^  changed  frequently  accordiiiii;  to  the  vidsst^ 
nmim,^m.  ^^^^  ^^  those  troublesome  times,  but  ander  the 
^^''^  Tokugawa  no  change  took  place,  and  there  thus 
grew  up  a  landed  nobility  of  tbe  most  permanent  cfaamcter. 
Every  one  of  these  estates  was  a  feudal  kingdom,  horge  or  small, 
with  its  own  usages  and  its  own  laws,  based  on  the  general 
principles  above  indicated  and  liable  to  be  judged  according  to 
those  principles  by  the  sfaOgun's  government  {hakn-fu)  ihYedo; 
A  daimyO  or  fendil  chief  drew  from  the  peasants  -on  his  estate 
the  means  of  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  retafaxers.  For  thfs 
purpose  the  produce  of  his  estate  was  assessed  by  the  shdgun's 
oflkials  in  kokm  (one  kokn^i^'Si)  litres,  worth  about  £1),  and 
about  one-half  of  the  assessed  amount  went  to  the  feudatory, 
the  other  half  to  the  tillen  of  the  soB.  The  ridiest  dalmyd  was 
Mayeda  of  Kaga,  whose  fief  was  assessed  at  a  little  over  a  million 
k^kUf  his  revenue  thus  being  about  half  a  million  sterling.  Just 
as  an  empress  had  to  be  taken  from  one  of  five  families  designated 
to  that  distinction  for  all  time,  so  a  successor  to  the  shdgonate, 
failing  direct  heir,  had  to  be  selected  from  three  families 
(sanhe),  namely,  those  of  the  daimyfls  of  Owari,  Kii  and  Mito, 
whose  first  representatives  were  three  sons  of  lyeyasu.  Out 
of  the  total  body  of  255  daimyGs  existing  in  the  year  1863, 
X4Z  were  specially  distinguished  as  fudai,  or  hereditary  vassals 
of  tbe  Tokugawa  house,  and  to  18  of  these  was  strictly 
limited  the  perpetual  privilege  of  filling  all  the  high  offices 
in  the  Yedo  administration,  while  to  4  of  them  Was  reserved 
the  special  honour  of  supplying  a  regent  {go-taird)  during  the 
minority  of  the  shOgun.  Moreover,  a  fudai  daimyO  was  of 
necessity  appointed  to  the  command  of  the-  fortress  of 
NfjO  in  Kidto  as  well  as  of  the  great  castles  of  Osaka  and 
Fushimi,  which  lyeyasu  designated  the  keys  Of  the  country. 
No  intermarriage  might  take  place  between  memben  of  the 
court  nobih'ty  and  the  feudal  houses  ^dthout  the  consent  of 
Yedo;  no  daimy6  might  apply  direct  to  the  emperor  for  an 
officfal  title,  or  might  put  foot  within  the  imperial  district  of 
IQOto  without  the  shOgim's  permit,  and  at  all  entrances  to  the 
region  known  as  tbe  KwantO  there  were  established  guards 
bouses,  where  every  one,  of  whatever  rank,  must  submit  to  be 
examined,  in  order  to  prevent  the  wives  and  chOcken  of  the 
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daimyte  £r»i  teceetfy  kavmg  Yedo  for  ibelr  own  provinces. 
In  their  journeys  to  and  from  Yedo  every  second  year  the  feudal 
chiefs  had  to  travel  by  one  of  two  great  highways,  the  Tflkaidd 
or  the  Nakasendd,  and  as  they  moved  with  great  retinues, 
these  roads  were  provided  with  a  number  of  inns  and  tea-houses 
equipped  in  a  sumptuous  manner,  and  having  an  abundance  of 
female  servants.  A  puissant  daimyO's  procession  often  num* 
bered  as  many  as  1000  retainers,  and  nothing  illustrates  more 
forcibly  the  wide  interval  that  separated  the  soldier  and  the 
plebeian  than  the  fact  that  at  the  appearance  of  the  heralds  who 
preceded  these  progresses  all  commoners  who  happened  to  be 
abroad  had  to  kneel  on  the  grotmd  with  bowed  and  uncovered 
heads;  all  wajmide  houses  had  to  close  the  shutters  of  windows 
giving  on  the  road,  and  none  might  venture  to  look  down  from  a 
height  on  the  passing  magnate.  Any  violation  of  these  ruks  of 
etiquette  exposed  the  violator  to  instant  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  daimyO's  retinue.  Moreover,  the  samurai  and  the  heimin 
lived  strialy  apart.  A  feudal  chief  had  a  castle  which  generally* 
occupied  a  commanding  position.  It  was  surrounded  by  from 
one  to  thcee  braad  moats,  the  iimermost  crowned  with  a  high 
wall  of  huge  cut  stones,  its  trace  arranged  so  as  to  give  flank 
defence,  whkh  was  further  provided  by  pagoda4ike  toweis 
phiced  at  the  salient  angles.  Inside  this  wall  stood  the  houses 
of  the  high  officials  on  the  ootakirta  of  a  park  surrounding  the 
residence  of  the  dalmsrO  himself,  and  from  the  scarps  of  the  moats 
or  in  the  intervab  between  them  rose  houses  for  the  military 
retainers,  barrack-hke  structures,  provided,  whenever  possible, 
with  small  but  artistically  ananged  and  carefully  tended  gardens. 
All  this  domain  of  the  military  was  caUed  yaskiki  in  distinction 
to  the  ivMcAi  (streets)  where  the  despised  commoners  had  thetc 
habitat. 

The  general  body  of  the  samurai  received  stipends  and  lived 
frugally.  Their  pay  was  not  reckoned  in  money:  it  took  the 
form  of  so  many  rations  of  rice  delivered  from  g^^ 
their  chiefs  granaries;.  A  few  had  landed  esutes,  *■"*"** 
usually  bestowed  in  recognition  of  conspicuous  merit.  They 
were  probably  the  finest  type  of  hereditary  soldiers  the  workl 
ever  produced.  Money  and  all  devices'  for  earning  it  they  pro> 
foundly  despised.  The  right  of  wearing  a  sword  was  to  them 
the  highest  conceivable  privilege.  They  counted  themselves 
theguardlans  of  their  fiefs'  honour  and  of  their  oountr3r^  welfare. 
At  any  monient  they  were  prepared  cheerfully  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  on  the  altar  of  loyalty.  Their  word,  once  given,  must  never 
be  viblited.  The  slightest  Insult  to  their  honour  might  not  be 
condoned.  Stoicism  was  a  quality  which  they  esteemed  next 
to  courage:  all  outward  displays  of  emotion  must  be  suppressed. 
The  sword  might  never  be  drawn  for  a  petty  cause,  but,  if  once 
drawn,  must  never  be  returned  to  iu  scabbard  until  it  had  done 
its  duty.  Martial  exerdses  occupied  much  of  their  attention, 
but  book  learning  also  they  esteemed  highly.  They  were  pro- 
foundly courteous  towards  each  oth^,  profoundly  contemptnous 
towards  the  commoner,  whatever  his  wealth.  FiUal  piety  ranked 
next  to  loyahy  in  their  code  of  ethics.  Thus  the  Confucian 
maxim,  endorsed  explicitly  in  the  TetfamnU  of  lytyasu,  that  a 
man  must  not  live  under  the  same  sky  with  his  father's  mur- 
derer or  his  brother's  slayer,  received  most  literal  obedience, 
and  many  instances  ocatrred  of  vendettas  pursued  in  the  face  of 
apparently  insupemUe  difficulties  and  consummated  after  jreais 
of  effort.  By  the  standard  of  modem  morality  the  Japanese 
samurai  would  be  counted  cruel  Holding  that  death  was  the 
natural  sequel  of  defeat  and  the  only  certain  way  of  avoiding 
disgrace,  he  did  not  seek  quarter  himself  or  think  of  extending  it 
to  an  enemy.  Yet  in  his  treatment  of  the  latter  he  loved  to  dis- 
]^y  courtesy  until  the  supreme  moment  when  all  considerations 
of  mercy  were  laid  aside.  It  cannot  1)e  doubted  that  the  prac<* 
tice  of  emptying  torture  judicially  tended  to  educate  a  mood 
of  callousness  towards  suffering,  or  that  the  many  idle  hours  of  a 
mi^ary  man's  Hfe  in  time  of  peace  encouraged  a  measure  of 
dissipation.  But  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  valid  ground  fot 
concluding  (hat  either  of  these  defects  was  conspicuous  in 
the  character  of  the  Japanese  samurai.  Faithlessness  towards 
women  was  the  gieateftt  fatUt  that  can  be  hud  to  his  door.    Tbe 
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samurai  lady  daimed  no  privilege  of  timicfity  on  account  of  her 
8CX.  She  knew  iiow  to  die  in  the  cause  of  honour  just  as  readily 
as  her  husband,  her  father  or  her  brother  died,  and  conjugal 
fidelity  did  not  rank  as  a  virtue  in  her  eyes,  being  regarded  as  a 
simple  duty.  But  her  husband  held  marital  faith  in  small 
esteem  and  ranked  his  wife  far  below  his  sword.  It  has  to  be 
remembered  that  when  we  speak  of  a  samurai's  suiddc,  there  is 
no  question  of  poison,  the  bullet,  drowning  or  any  comparatively 
painless  manner  of  exit  from  the  world.  The  invariable  method 
was  to  cut  open  the  abdomen  (hara-kiri  or  teppuku)  and  af  ter- 
wanb,  if  strength  remained,  the  sword  was  turned  against  the 
throat  To  such  endurance  had  the  samurai  trained  himself 
that  he  went  through  this  cruel  ordeal  without  flinching  in  the 
smallest  degree. 

The  heimin  or  commoners  were  divided  into  three  dasses— 
husbandmen,  artisans  and  traders.  The  farmer,  as  the  nation 
Uthuia.  ^^  ^y  ^  labour,  was  counted  the  most  respect- 
able among  the  bread-winners,  and  a  ctdtivator 
of  his  own  estate  might  even  carry  one  sword  but  never  two, 
that  privilege  being  strictly  reserved  to  a  samurau  The  artisan, 
too,  received  much  consideration,  as  is  easily  understood  when 
we  remember  that  induded  in  his  ranks  were  artists,  sword- 
smiths,  armourers,  sctUptors  of  sacred  images  or  sword-furniture, 
ceramists  and  lacquerers.  Many  artisans  were  in  the  permanent 
service  of  feudal  chiefs  from  whom  they  received  fixed  salaries. 
Tradesmen,  however,  were  regarded  with  disdain  and  stood 
lowest  of  all  in  the  social  organization.  Too  much  despised  to 
be  even  induded  in  that  organization  were  the  da  (defiled 
folks)  and  the  kinin  (outcasts).  The  exact  origin  of  these  latter 
pariahs  is  imcertain,  but  the  ancestors  of  the  eta  would  seem  to 
have  been  prisoners  of  war  or  the  enslaved  families  of  criminals. 
To  such  people  were  assigned  the  defiling  duties  of  tending  tombs, 
disposing  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  slaughtering  animals  or 
tanning  hides.  The  hinin  were  mendicants.  On  them  devolved 
the  task  of  removing  and  burying  the  corpses  of  executed  crimi- 
nals. Living  in  segregated  hamlets,  forbidden  to  marry  with 
heimin,  still  less  with  samurai,  not  allowed  to  eat,  drink  or 
associate  with  persons  above  their  own  class,  the  eta  remained 
under  the  ban  of  ostracism  from  generation  to  generation, 
though  many  of  them  contrived  to  amass  much  wealth.  They 
were  governed  by  their  own  headmen,  and  they  had  three 
chiefs,  one  residing  in  each  of  the  dties  of  Yedo,  Osaka  and 
Kioto.  All  these  members  of  the  submerged  classes  were 
relieved  from  proscription  and  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  the 
commoners  under  the  enlightened  system  of  Meijt  The  lath 
of  October  1871  saw  their  enfranchisement,  and  at  that  date 
the  census  showed  287,1 11  eta  and  695,689  hinin. 

Naturally,  as  the  unbroken  peace  of  the  Tokugawa  regime 
became  habitual,  the  mood  of  the  nation  underwent  a  change. 
OKflM«0#The  samurai,  no  longer  required  to  lead  the  fru^ 
PattoHM0  life  of  camp  or  barracks,  began  to  live  beyond  their 
**^»""'^ incomes.  "They  found  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
pecuniary  engagements  of  everyday  existence,  so  that  money 
acquired  new  importance  in  their  eyes,  and  they  gradually 
forfdted  the  respect  which  their  traditional  disinterestedness 
had  won  for  them  in  the  past."  At  the  same  time  the 
abuses  of  feudalism  were  thrown  into  increased  salience.  A 
large  body  of  hereditary  soldiers  become  an  anomaly  when 
fighting  has  passed  even  out  of  memory.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  agricultural  and  commercial  classes  acquired  new 
importance.  The  enormous  sums  disbursed  every  year  in 
Yedo,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  great  establishments 
which  the  feudal  chiefs  vied  with  each  other  in  keepmg  there, 
enriched  the  merchants  and  traders  so  greatly  that  their 
scale  of  living  underwent  radical  change.  Buddhism  was  A 
potent  influence,  but  its  ethical  restraints  were  weakened  by 
the  conduct  of  its  priests,  who  themsdves  often  yidded  to  the 
temptation  of  the  time.  The  aristocracy  adhered  to  its  refined 
pastimes— performances  of  tixt  No;  tea  reunions;  poem 
composing;  polo;  football;  equestrian  archeiy;  fendng  and 
gambling— but  the  commoner,  being  exduded  from  aU  this 
realm  and,  at  the  same  lime,  emer^ng  rapidly  from  his  old 


position  of  penury  and  degradation,  began  to  develop  luxurioua 
prodiviUes  and  to  demand  corresponding  amusements.  Thus 
the  theatre  came  into  existence;  the  dandng  giri  and  the 
jester  found  lucrative  employment;  a  popular  school  of  art 
was  founded  and  quickly  carried  to  perfection;  the  lupanar 
assumed  unprecedented  dimensions;  rich  and  costly  costumea 
acquired  wide  vogue  in  despite  of  sumptuary  laws  enacted 
from  time  to  time;  wrestUng  became  an  important  institution, 
and  plutocracy  asserted  itself  in  the  face  of  caste  distinctions. 

Simultaneously  with  the  change  of  social  conditions  thus 
taking  place,  history  repeated  itself  at  the  shOgun's  court.  The 
stibstance  of  administrative  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
minister,  its  shadow  alone  remaining  to  the  sbdgun.  During 
only  two  generations  were  the  successors  of  lyeyasu  able  to  resist 
this  traditional  tendency.  The  representative  of  the  third — 
lyetsuna  (z66i- 1680) —succumbed  to  the  madiinations  of  an 
ambitious  minister,  Sakai  Takakiyo,  and  it  may  be  said  that  from 
that  time  the  nominal  repository  of  administrative  authority  in 
Yedo  was  generally  a  spedes  of  magnificent  recluse,  sedoded 
from  contact  with  the  outer  worid  and  sedng  and  hearing  only 
through  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  ladies  of  his  household.  In 
this  respect  the  descendants  of  the  great  Tokugawa  statesman 
found  themsdves  reduced  to  a  position  precisely  analogous  to 
that  of  the  emperor  in  Ki6to.  Soverdgn  and  shOgun  were 
alike  mere  abstractions  so  far  as  the  practical  work  of 
government  was  concerned.  With  the  great  mass  of  the  feudal 
chiefo  things  fared  similarly.  These  men  who,  in  the  days  ol 
Nobunaga,  Hideyoshi  and  lyeyasu,  had  directed  the  policies  of 
their  fiefs  and  led  their  armies  in  the  fidd,  w^re  gradually  trans- 
formed, during  the  long  peace  of  the  Tokugawa  era,  into  volup- 
tuous jfainiants  or,  at  best,  thoughtless  dilettanti,  wiUing  U> 
abandon  the  direction  of  thdr  affairs  to  senesdials  and  mayocB» 
who,  while  on  the  whole  their  adminfetration  Was  able  and 
byaly  found  their  account  in  contriving  and  perpetuating  the 
effacement  of  their  chids.  Thus,  in  efliect,  the  government 
of  the  country,  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  shdgun  and  the 
feudatori^,  fdl  into  those  of  their  vassials.  There  were  exoep* 
tions,  of  course,  but  so  rare  as  to  be  merdy  acddentaL 

Another  important  factor  has  to  he  noted.  U  has  bees 
shown  above  that  lyeyasu  bestowed  upon  his  three  s6ds  the  rich 
fiefs  of  Owari,  Kii  (KishQ)  and  Mito,  and  that  these  three 
families  dxdusivdy  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  furnishing  an  heir 
to  the  sbOgun  should  the  latter  be  without  direct  issue.  Mito 
ought  therefore  to  have  been  a  most  unlikely  place  for  the- 
conception  and  propagation  of  prindples  subversive  of  the 
sh6gun's  administrative  autocracy.  Nevertheless,  in  the  dayt 
of  the  second  of  the  Mito  chiefs  at  the  dose  of  the  t7th  centuiy, 
there  arose  in  that  province  a  school  of  thinkers  who,  revolting 
against  the  ascendancy  of  Chinese  literature  and  of  Buddhism, 
devoted  themsdves  to  compiling  a  history  such  as  should  recall 
the  attention  of  the  nation  to  its  own  annals  and  revive  its 
allegiance  to  Shini5.  It  would  seem  that  in  patWmizlng  the 
ooi^ilation  of  this  great  work  the  Mito  chid  was  swayed  by 
the  spirit  of  pure  patriotism  and  studentship,  and  that  he 
discenied  nothing  of  the  goal.to  which  the  new  researches  must 
lead  the  litteraii  of  his  fief.  "  He  and  they,  for  the  sake  «f 
history  and  without  any  thought  of  poliUcs,  undertook  a  retro- 
spect of  their  country's  annals,  and  thdr  frank  analysis  furnished 
condusive  proof  that  the  emperor  was  the  prime  source  of 
administrative  authority  and  that  its  independent  exercise 
by  a  shdgun  must  be  regarded  as  a  usurpation.  They  did  not 
attempt  to  give  practical  effect  to  their  discoveries;  the  era  was 
essentially  academical  But  this  galaxy  of  scholars  projected 
into  the  future  a  light  which  burned  with  growing  force  in  each 
succeeding  generation  and  ultimately  burst  into  a  flame  which 
consumed  feudalism  and  the  shOgunate,"  fused  the  nation  into 
one,  and  restored  the  goveminc  authority  to  the  emperor. 
Of  course  the  Mito  men  were  not  alone  in  this^matter:  many 
students  subsequently  tiod  in  thdr  footsteps  nod  many  otheii 
sought  to  stem  the  tendency;  but  the  net  result  was  fatal  to 
faith  in  the  dual  system  of  government.  Possibly  had  nothing 
oceuned  ta  furnish  signal^proof  of  thft|ystero*fj)nctical  defects^ 
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it  might  have  long  survived  this  theoretical  disapproval 
But  the  crisis  caused  by  the  advent  of  (oreign  ships  and  by  the 
forceful  renewal  of  foreign  intercourse  in  the  19th  century 
afforded  convincing  evidence  of  the  shJ^gunate's  incapacity  to 
protect  the  sute's  supposed  interests  and  to  enforce  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  isolatiott  which  the  nation  had  learned  to  con- 
sider essential  to  the  empire's  integrity. 

Another  important  factor  made  for  the  fall  of  the  sh6gunate. 
That  factor  was  the  traditional  disaffection  of  the  two  great 
fnutfaem  fiefs,  Satsuma  and  ChOshQ.  When  lyeyasu  parcelled 
out  the  empire,  he  deemed  it  the  wisest  policy  to  leave  these 
chieftains  in  full  possession  of 'their  large  estates.  But  tb» 
measure,  construed  as  an  evidence  of  weakness  rather  than 
a  token  of  liberality,  neither  won.  the  allegiance  of  the  big 
feudatories  nor  cooled,  their  ambition.  Thus  no  sooner  did 
the  nation  divide  into  two  camps  over  the  question  of  renewed 
foreign  intercourse  than  men  of  the  above  dans,  hi  concert 
with  representatives  of  certain  of  the  old  court  nobles,  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  a  movement  animated  hy  two  toudly 
proclaimed  purposes:  restoration  of  the  administration  to  the 
emperor,  and  expulsion  of  aliens.  This  latter  aspiration  under- 
went a  radical  change  when  the  bombardment  of  the  Sauuma 
capital,  Kagoshima,  and  the  destruction  of  the  ChOshQ  forts 
and  ships  at  Shimonoseki' proved  conclusively  to  the  Satsuma 
and  Cfadsha  cjans  that  Japan  in  her  unequipped  and  backward 
condition. could  not  hope  to  stand  for  a  moment  against  the 
Occident  In  arms.  But  the  unwelcome  discovery  was  acc6m- 
panied  by  a  conviction  that  only  a  thoroughly  um'ted  nation 
might  aspire  to  preserve  its  independence,  and  thus  the  abolition 
ef  the  dual  form  of  government  became  more  than  ever  an 
article  of  public  faith.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  the  suc- 
cessive incidents  which  conspired  to  undermine  the  shOgun's 
fttttbority,  and  to  destroy  the  prestige  of  the  Yedo  administration. 
Both  had  been  reduced  to  vanishing  quantities  by  the  year  1866 
when  Keikt  succeeded  to  the  shAgunate. 

Keiki,  known  historically  as  Yoshinobu,  the  last  of  the 
shOguns,  was  a  man  of  matured  intellect  and  high  capacities. 
He  had  been  put  forward  by  the  anti-foreign  Conservatives 
Tor  the  succession  to  the  shdgunate  in  1857  when  the  complica- 
tions of  foreign  intercourse  were  in  their  first  stage  of  acutencss. 
But,  like  many  other  intelligent  Japanese,  he  had  learned, 
In  the  interval  between  1S57  and  t866,  that  to  keep  her  doore 
tloficd  was  an  impossible  task  for  Japan,  and  very  quickly 
after  taking  the  reins  of  office  he  recognised  that  national 
om'on  could  never  be  achiered  while  power  was  divided  between 
Kidto  and  Yedo.  At  this  juncture  there  was  addressed  to 
him  by  YOdO,  chief  of  the  great  Tosa  fief,  a  memorial  setting 
forth  the  hopelessness  of  the  position  Sn  which  the  Yedo  court 
now  found  itself,  and  urging  that,  In  the  interests  of  good 
government  and  in  order  that  the  nation's  um'ted  strength 
might  be  available  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  its  new  career, 
the  administration  should  be  restored  to  the  emperor,  ^eiki 
received  this  memorial  in  Kiftto.  He  imnnediately  summoned 
a  coundl  of  all  the  feudatories  and  high  officials  then  In  the 
Imperial  city,  announced  to  them  his  intention  to  lay  down  bb 
office,  and,  the  next  day,  presented  his  resignation  to  the 
sovereign.  This  happened  on  the  t4th  of  October  1867. 
It  must  be  ranked  among  the  signal  events  of  the  world^s 
history,  for  it  signified  the  voluntary  surrender  of  kingly 
authority  wielded  uninterruptedly  for  nearly  three  centuries. 
That  the  shOgnn's  resignation  was  tendered  in  good  faith 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  had  it  been  accepted  in  the  same 
spirit,  the  great  danger  it  involved  might  have  been  consum- 
mated without  bloodshed  or  disorder.  But  the  clansmen  of 
Satsuma  and  CfaOsfaa  were  distrustful.  -One  of  the  shOgun's 
first  acts  after  assuming  office  had  been  to  obtain  from  the  throne 
an  edkt  for  imposing  penalties  on  ChOshQ,  and  there  was  a 
pnecedent  for  suspecting  that  the  renundation  of  power  by 
the  shOgun  might  merely  prelude  its  resumption  on  a  firmer 
basis.  Therefore  stepf  were  taken  to  induce  the  emperor, 
then  a  youth  of  fifteen,  to  issue  a  secret  rescript  to  Satsuma 
and  ChOshQ,  denouncing  the  shOgun  as  the  nation's  enemy  and 


enjotnmg  his  destruction.  At  the  same  time  dl  ofiSdaU  con- 
nected with  the  Tokugawa  or  suspected  of  sympathy  with 
them  were  expelled  from  oBct  in  Kioto,  and  the  shOgun's 
troops  were  deprived  of  the  custody  of  the  palace  gales  by 
methods  which  verged  upon  the  use  of  armed  force.  In  the 
face  of  such  provocation  Keiki's  earnest  efforts  to  restrain 
the  indignation  of  his  vassals  and  adherents  failed.  They 
marched  against  Kioto  and  were  defeated,  whereupon  Keiki  left 
his  castle  at  Osaka  and  retired  to  Yedo,  where  he  subsequently 
made  unconditional  surrender  to  the  Imperial  army.  There  is 
little  more  to  be  set  down  on  this  page  of  the  history.  The 
Yedo  court  consented  to  lay  aside  its  dignities  and  be  stripped 
of  its  administrative  authority,  but  all  the  Tokugawa  vassals 
and  adherents  did  not  prove  equally  pkcable.  There  was  resist- 
ance in  the  northern  provinces,  where  the  Aizu  feudatory 
refused  to  abandon  the  Tokugawa  cause;  there  was  an  attempt 
to  set  up  n  rival  candidate  for  the  throne  In  the  person  of  as 
Imperial  prince  who  presided  over  the  Uyeno  Monastery  in 
Yedo;  and  there  was  a  wild  essay  on  the  part  of  the  admiral 
of  the  shOgun's  fleet  to  esublish  a  republic  in  the  island  of 
Yezo.  But  the^  were  mere  ripples  on  the  surface  of  the  broad 
stream  which  set  towards  the  peaceful  overthrow  of  the  dual 
system  of  government  and  idtimaicly  towards  the  fall  of 
feudalism  itself.  That  this  system,  the  outcome  of  five  centuries 
of  neariy  continuous  warfare,  was  swept  away  in  almost  as  many 
weeks  with  little  loss  of  life  or  destruction  of  property  consti- 
tutesi  perhaps,  the  most  striking  incident,  certainly  the  most 
momentous,  in  the  history  of  the  Japanese  nation. 

Tke  Mdji  £ra.— *It  must  be  remembered  that  when  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  Japanese  nation  in  connexion  with  these 
radical  changes,  only  the  nobles  and  the  samurai  are  indicated 
— in  other  words,  a  section  of  the  population  representing  about 
one-sixteenth  of  the  whole.  The  bulk  of  the  people--the 
agricultural,  the  industrial  and  the  mercantile  classe»-<remained 
outside  the  sphere  of  politics,  not  sharing  the  anti-foreign  preju- 
dice, or  taking  any  serious  interest  in  the  great  questions  Of  the 
time.  Foreigners  often  noted  with  surprise  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  fierce  antipathy  displayed  townrds  them  by  certain 
samurai  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  genial,  hospitable  reception 
given  to  them  by  the  common  people  on  the  other.  History 
teaches  that  the  latter  was  the  natural  disposition  of  the  Japanese, 
the  former  a  mood  educated  by  special  experiences.  Further, 
even  the  comparatively  narrow  statement  that  the  restoration 
of  the  administrative  power  to  the  emperor  was  the  work  of  the 
nobles  and  the  samurai  must  bo  taken  with  limitations.  A 
majority  of  the  noUes  ratertained  no  idea  of  any  necessity  for 
change.  They  were  cither'  hdd  fast  in  the  vice  of  Tokugawa 
authority,  or  paralyzed  by  the  sensuous  seductions  of  the  lives 
provided  for  them  by  the  machinatioDs  of  thdr  retainers,  who 
transferred  the  administrative  authority  of  the  fiefs  to  thdr 
own  hands,  leaving  its  shadow  only  to  their  lords.  It  was  among 
the  retainers  that  longings  for  a  new  order  of  things  were  gene- 
rated. Some  of  these  men  were  sincere  disciples  of  progress— a 
small  band  of  students  and  deep  thinkers  who,  looking  through 
the  narrow  Dutch  window  at  Deshima,  had  caught  a  gh'mmering 
perception  of  the  realities  that  lay  beyond  the  horizon  of  thdr 
country's  prejudices.  But  the  influenceof  such  Liberals  was  com- 
paratlvdy  Insignificant  Though  they  showed  remarkable  moral 
coinage  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  the  age  did  not  furnish  any 
strong  object  lesson  to  enforce  thdr  propaganda  of  progress. 
The  factors  chiefly  making  for  change  were,  first,  the  ambition 
of  the  southern  dans  to  oust  the  Tokugawa,  and,  secondly,  the 
samurai's  loyal  Instinct,  reinforced  by  the  teachings  of  his 
country's  history,  by  the  revival  of  the  Shinto  cult,  by  the 
promptings  of  national  enterprise,  and  by  the  object-knons  of 
fordgn  Intercourse. 

But  though  essentially  imperialistic  In  its  prime  purposes, 
the  revolution  which  Involved  the  fall  of  the  shOguaate,  and 
ultimately  of  feudalism,  may  be  called  democratic  with  Cbaneiae 
regard  to  the  personnd  of  thoso  who  phinned  and»f<**^ 
directed  it.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  with- 
out dther  offidal  rank  or  soc^  itaii4^ig..jrhat^  a  point  esMutial 
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to  a  dear  trndentanding  of  the  vtsat.  Fifty-five  iodivlduals  may 
be  said  to  have  planned  and  carried  out  the  overthrow  of  the 
Yedo  administratioD,  and  only  five  of  ihem  were  territorial 
nobles.  Eight,  belonging  to  the  court  nobtUty,  bboured  under 
the  traditional  disadvantages  of  their  class,  poverty  and  political 
insignificance;  and  the  remaining  forty-two,  the  hearts  and  hands 
of  the  movement,  may  be  described  as  ambitious  youths,  who 
sought  to  make  a  career  for  themselves  in  the  first  place,  and 
for  their  country  in  the  second.  The  average  age  of  the  whole 
did  not  exceed  thirty.  There  was  another  element  for  which 
any  student  of  Japanese  history  mi^t  have  been  prepared:  the 
Satsuma  samurai  aimed  originally  not  merely  at  overthrowing 
the  Tokugawa  but  also  at  obtaining  the  sh6gunate  for  their  own 
chief.  Possibly  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  all  the  leaden 
of  the  great  southern  clan  harboured  that  idea.  But  tome  of 
them  certainly  did,  and  not  until  they  had  consented  to  abandon 
the  project  did  their  union  with  ChOsfaa,  the  other  great  southern 
clan,  become  possible— a  union  without  which  the  revolution 
could  scarcely  have  been  accomplished.  This  ambition  of  the 
Satsuma  clansmen  deserves  special  mention,  because  it  bore 
remarkable  fruit;  it  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
constitutional  government  in  Japaiu  For,  in  coBiequence  of 
the  distrust  engendered  by  su(^  aspirations,  the  authors  of  the 
Restoration  agreed  that  when  the  emperor  assumed  the  reins  of 
power,  he  should  solemnly  pledge  himself  ta  convene  a  deliber- 
ative assembly,  to  appoint  to  administrative  posts  men  of 
intellect  and  erudition  wherever  they  might  be  found,  and  to 
decide  all  measures  in  accordance  with  public  opinion.  This 
promise,  referred  to  frequently  in  later  times  as  the  Imperial 
oath  at  the  Restoration,  came  to  be  accounted  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentative institutions,  though  in  reality  it  was  intended  solely 
as  a  guarantee  against  the  political  ascendancy  of  any  Mie  dan. 
At  the  outset  the  necessity  of  abolishing  feudalism  did  not 
present  itself  dearly  to  the  leaders  of  the  revolution.    Their 

sole  idea  was  the  unification  of  the  nation.  But 
j[^^'^when  they* came  to  ooosider  dosdy  the  practical 

side  of  the  problem,  they  imderstood  how  far  it 
would  lead  them*  Evidently  that  one  homogeneous  tystem 
of  law  should  replace  the  more  or  less  heterogetieoui  systems 
operative  in  the  various  fiefs  was  essential,  and  such  a 
substitution  meant  that  the  feudatories  must  be  deprived 
of  their  local  autonomy  and,  inddentaUy,  of  their  control  of 
local  finances.  That  was  a  stupendous  change.  Hitherto  each 
feudal  chief  had  collected  the  revenues  of  his  fief  and  had  em- 
ployed them  at  will,  subject  to  the  sole  condition  of  maintaining 
a  body  of  troops  proportionate  to  his  income.  He  had  ^een,  and 
was  still,  an  autocrat  within  the  limits  of  his  territory.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  active  authors  of  the  revotution  were  a  small 
band  of  men  mainly  without  prestige  or  territorial  influence.  It 
was  impossible  that  they  should  dictate  any  measure  sensibly 
impairing  the  local  and  fiscal  autonomy  ol  the  feudatories.  No 
power  capable  of  enforcing  such  a  measure  existed  at  the  time. 
All  the  great  political  changes  in  Japan  had  formerly  been 
preceded  by  wars  culminating  in  the  accession  of  some  strong 
clan  to  supreme  authority,  whereas  in  this  case  there  had  bees  a 
displacement  without  a  substitution— the  Tolugawa  had  been 
overthrown  and  no  new  administrators  had  been  set  up  in  their 
stead.  It  was^  moreover,  cenain  that  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
any  one  dan  to  constitute  itself  executor  of  the  soverdgn's 
mandates  would  have  sticred  the  other  clans  to  vehement  resist- 
ance. In  short,  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  found  themsdves 
pledged  to  a  new  theory  of  government  without  any  machinery 
for  carrying  it  into  effect,  or  any  means  of  abolishing  the  old 
practice.  An  ingenious  exit  from  this  curious  dilemma  was 
devised  by  the  young  reformers.  They  induced  the  feudal  chiefs 
of  Satsuma,  ChOsha,  Tosa  and  Hizen,  the  four  naost  powerful 
clans  in  tJie  south,  publidy  to  surrender  thdr  fiefs  to  the 
emperor,  praying  his  majesty  to  reorganize  them  and  to  bring 
them  all  under  the  same  system  of  law.  In  the  case  of  Shimasu, 
chief  of  Satsuma,  and  YddO,  chief  of  Tosa,  this  act  must  stand  to 
thdr  credit  as  a  noble  sacrifice.  To  them  the  exercise  of  power 
bad  been  a  realty  and  the  effort  of  surrendering  it  must  have 


beenconetpoddittglycQMly.  But  thecfaiefi  of  Chflihfl  aiid  Hiwn 
obeyed  the  suggestions  of  their  prindpal  vassals  with  Uttle,  ff 
any,  sense  of  the  probable  cost  of  obedience.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  all  the  other  feudatories,  with  exceptions  so  rare  as  to 
emphasize  the  rule.  They  had  long  been  accustomed  to  abandon 
the  management  of  their  affairs  to  their  leading  clansmen,  and 
they  allowed  themselves  to  follow  the  sane  guidaace  at  this 
crisis.  Out  of  more  than  *$<>  feudatories,  only  17  hesitated  to 
imitate  the  example  of  the  four  southern  fiefs. 

An  explanation  of  this  remarkable  incident  has  been  loaght  by 
supposing  that  the  samurai  of  the  various  dans,  when  they 
advised  a  course  so  inconsistent  with  fidelity  ""jwitfiaa 
the  interesu  of  their  feudal  chiefs,  were  hifluenced  •/<*• 
by  motives  of  personal'  ambitioA,  imagining  Uiat'*'''*'^ 
they  themsdves  mi|^t  find  great  opportunities  under  the  new 
regime.  Some  hope  of  that  kind  may  Cairiy  be  assumed,  and  was 
cortainly  lealised,  in  the  case  of  the  leading  samurai  of  the  four 
southern  dans  which  beaded  the  movement.  But  it  is  plain 
that  no  such  expectations  can  have  been  generally  entertained. 
The  simplest  explanation  teems  to  be  the  true  one:  a  certain 
ooufie,  indicated  by  the  action  of  the  four  southern  dans,  was 
concaved  to  be  in  aoooid  with  the  spirit  of  tlie  Restoration,  and 
not  to  adopt  it  would  have  been  to  shrink  publidy  from  a  sacrifice 
dicuted  by  the  principle  of  loyalty  to  the  Throne'  a  principle 
which  had  acquired  supreme  sanaity  In  the  eyes  of  the  men  of 
that  eraw  There  might  have  been  some  uncertainty  about  the 
initial  step;  but  so  soon  as  that  was  taken  by  the  aoikhem  dant 
their  example  acquired  compelling  force.  History  shows  that 
in  political  crises  the  Japanese  samurai  is  generally  ready  to  pay 
deference  to  certain  canons  of  almost  romantic  morality.  There 
was  a  fever  of  loyalty  and  of  patriotism  in  the  air  of  the  year 
1869.  Any  one  hesitating,  for  obvioudyaelfishieitons,  to  adopt 
a  precedent  such  as  that  offered  by  the  procedure  of  the  grut 
touthem  dans,  would  have  teemed  to  forfeit  the  right  of  calling 
himself  a  samuraL  But  although  the  kaden  of  this  remarkable 
movement  now  understood  that  they  must  contrive  the  total 
abolition  of  feudalism  and  build  up  a  new  administrative  edifice 
on  foundations  of  constitutional  monarchy,  they  appreciated 
the  necessity  of  advancing  slowly  towards  a  goal  which  still  lay 
beyond  the  range  of  their  followers'  vision.  Tlius  tlie  firM  steps 
taken  after  the  surrender  of  the  fiefs  were  to  appoint  the  feuda- 
tories to  the  position  of  governors  in  the  districts  over  which  they 
had  previously  ruled;  to  confirm  the  samurai  in  the  possession 
of  their  incomes  and  official  positions;  to  put  an  end  ta  the  dis- 
tinction between  court  nobles  and  territorial  nobles,  and  to 
orgnntze  in  Kidto  a  cabinet  consisting  of  the  leaders  of  the 
restoratioa.  Each  new  governor  reodved  one-tenth  of  the 
income  of  the  fief  by  way  of  emoluments;  the  pay  of  the  officials 
and  the  samurai>  as  well  as  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
district,  was  defrayed  frpm  the  same  source,  and  the  residue,  if 
any,  was  to  pass  into  the  treasury  of  the  central  government.    * 

The  defects  of  this  system  from  a  monarchical  point  of  view 
soon  became  evident  It  did  not  give  the  power  of  dthtt 
the  purse  or  the  sword  to  the  sovereign.  The  pmitttt  af 
revenues  of  the  administrative  districts  continued  *i»9i**i 
to  be  collected  and  disbursed  by  the  former  ^««*«*»«' 
feudatories,  who  also  retained  the  control  of  the  troops,  the 
right  of  appointing  and  dismissing  officials,  and  almost  com- 
plete local  autonomy.  A  furth^  radical  stq>  had  to  be 
taken,  and  the  leaders  of  rdorm,  sedng  nothing  better  than 
to  continue  the  method  of  procedure  which  had  thus  far  proved 
so  successful,  contrived,  first,  that  several  of  the  administrative 
districts  should  send  in  petitions  offering  to  surrender  their  local 
autonomy  and  be  brought  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  central 
government;  secondly,  that  a  number  of  samurai  should  apply 
for  permission  to  lay  aside  thdr  swords.  While  the  nation  was 
digMting  the  principles  embodied  in  these  petitions,  the  govern- 
ment made  preparations  for  further  measures  of  reform.  The 
ex-chid  of  Satsuma,  who  showed  some  umbrage  because  the 
services  of  his  dan  in  promoting  the  restoration  had  not  been 
more  fully  recognized,  was  induced  to  take  high  ministerial  office, 
as  were  also  the  ex-cfaidt  of  Cbteha  and  Tota.    Each  of  the  four 
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gieat  dans  Ittd  now  tla«e  reprocntattvttf  in  tlie  oiiniBtry. 
These  dans  were  further  persuaded  to  send  to  TdkyO^^bither 
the  emperor  had  noved  his  court*— contingents  of  troops  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  national  anny.  Importance  attaches  to 
these  details  because  the  prindpie  of  dan  representation, 
iUustrated  in  the  oisankatioM  of  the  cabinet  of  1871,  oontinved 
to  be  approximately  observed  for  many  years  in  forming 
ministries,  and  ultimately  became  a  target  for  the  attacks  of 
party  politicians.  , 

On  the  aoth  df  August  1871  an  Imperial  decree  announced 
the  abolition  of  the  system  of  local  autonomy,  and  the  removal 
<<^fc«  A/of  the  territorial  nobles  from  the  posts  of  governor. 
Ra^kMi  The  taxes  of  the  former  fiefs  were  to  be  paid,  thence* 
HvMWM.  forth  into  the  central  toeasury;  aH  offidab  were  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Imperial  government,  and  the  feudatories, 
retaining  permanently  an  Income  of  one-tenth  of  their  original 
revenues*  were  to  make  TdkyO  their  place  of  residence.  As  for 
the  samurai,  they  remained  far  the  moment  in  possession  of 
their  hereditary  pensions.  Radical  as  these  changes  seem,  the 
disturbance  caused  by  them  was  not  great,  since  they  left  the 
incomet  of  the  military  dass  untouched.  Some  of  the  incomes 
were  for  life  only,  but  the  majority  were  hereditary,  and  all  had 
been  granted  in  consideration  of  their  holders  devoting  them- 
sdvcs  to  military  service.  Four  hundred  thousand  men  approu- 
matdy  were  in  recdpt  of  such  emoluments,  and  the  total  amount 
annually  taken  from  the  taxpayers  for  thw  purpose  was  about 
£3,000,000.  Plainly  the  nation  would  have  to  be  relieved  of 
this  burden  sooner  or  later.  The  samurai  were  essentially  an 
element  of  the  feudal  system,  and  that  they  should  survive  the 
letter's  fall  would  have  been  incongruous.  On  the  other  hand, 
suddenly  and  wholly  to  deprive  thtte  men  and  their  families— a 
total  of  some  two  milhon  persona^-^f  the  means  of  subsistence  on 
which  they  had  hithmo  idled  with  absolute  confidence,  and  in 
return  for  which  they  and  thdr  forefathers  had  rendered  faithful 
service,  would  have  been  an  act  of  inhumanity.  It  may  easily 
be  concdved  that  this  problem  caused  extreme  perplexity  to  the 
administrators  of  the  new  Japan.  They  left  it  unsolved  for  the 
moment,  trusting  that  time  and  the  loyalty  of  the  samurai  them- 
sdves  would  suggest  some  solution.  As  for  the  feudal  chiefs, 
who  had  now  been  deprived  of  all  offidalstatus  and  reduced  to  the 
position  of  private  gentlemen,  withoyt  even  a  patent  of  nobility 
to  distinguish  them  from  ordinary  individuals,  they  did  not  find 
anything  specially  irksome  or  regrettable ,  in  their  altered 
position.  No  scrutiny  had  been  made  into  the  contents  of  their 
treasuries.  They  were  allowed  to  retain  unquestioned  possesswn 
of  all  the  accumulated  funds  of  their  former  fiefs,  and  they  also 
became  public  aeditors  for  annual  allowances  equal  to  one-tenth 
of  their  feudal  revenuesi,  They  had  never  previously  been  so 
pleasantly  drcunstanced.  It  is  true  that  they  were  entirdy 
stripped  of  all  administrative  and  miUtary  authority;  but  since 
their  possession  of  such  authority  had  been  in  most  cases  merdy 
nominal,  they  only  fell  the  change  as  a  rdief  from  responsibility. 

By  degrees  public  opinion  began  to  declare  itsdf  with  regard 
to  the  samurai.  If  they  were  to  be  absorbed  into  the  bulk  of 
•nnummi  the  people  and  to  lose  Ihdr  fixed  revenues^  some 
•^^  capital  must  be  placed  at  their  disposal  to  begin 
^■••'^  the  worid  agaiin.  The  samurai  themsdves  showed  a 
noble  faculty  of  r^gaation.  They  had  been  a  privileged  class, 
hut  they  had  purchased  their  privileges  with  thdr  blood  and 
by  serving  as  patterns  of  all  the  qualities  most  prised  among 
Japanese  national  dttractenstics^  The  record  of  their  acts  and 
the  recognition  of  the  people  entitled  them  to  look  for  munificent 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  government  which  they  had  heen 
the  means  of  setting  up.  Yet  none  of  these  considerations 
blinded  them  to  the  painful  fact  that  the  time  had  passed  them 
by;  that  no  place  existed  for  them  in  the  new  pdity.  Many  d 
them  voluntarily  stepped  down  into  the  company  of  the  peasant 
or  the  tradesman,  and  many  others  signified  thdr  willingness  to 
join  the  ranks  of  common  bread-wiimers  if  some  sid  was  given 
to  equip  them  for  such  a  career.  After  two  years'  consideration 
the  government  took  action.  A  detree  announced,  in  1873, 
that  the  treasury  was  picpared  to  oommUte  the  pensions  of  the 
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samurai  at  the  rate  of  six  years'  purdiase  for  heredltaiy  pcnsiona 
and  four  years  for  life  pensions — one-half  of  the  conunutation  to 
be  paid-  in  cash,  and  one-half  in  bonds  bearing  interest  at.  the 
rate  of  S%.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  perpetual  pension  of  £10 
would  be  exchanged  for  a  payment  of  £30  in  cash,  together 
with  securities  giving  an  income  of  £a,  8s.;  and  that  a  £10  life 
pensioner  recdved  £20  in  cash  and  securities  yidding  £r,  xas. 
annually.  It  is  scarcdy  credible  that  the  samurai  should  have 
accepted  such  an  arrangement.  Something,  perhaps,  must  *be 
ascribed  to  their  want  of  business  knowledge,  but  the  general 
explanation  .is  that  they-  made  a  large  sacrifice  in  the  interests 
of  their  country.  Nothing  in  all  their  career  as  soldiers  became 
them  better  than  their  manner  of  abandoning  it.  They  were 
told  that  they  might  Uy  aside  their  swords,  and  many  of  them 
did  so,  though  from  time  immemorial  they  had  cherished  the 
sword  as  the  mark  of  a  gentleman,  the  most  precious  possession 
of  a  warrior,  and  the  one  outward  evidence  that  distinguished 
men  of  their  turder  from  common  toilers  after  gain.  They  saw 
themsdves  deprived  of  their  military  employment,  were  invited 
to  surrender  more  than  one-half  of  the  income  it  brought,  and 
knew  that  they  were  unprepared  alike  by  education  and  by 
tradition  to  earn  bread  in  any  calling  save  that  of  arms.  Yet, 
at  the  invitation  of  a  government  which  they  had  hdped  to 
establish,  many  of  them  bowed  their  heads  quietly  to  this  sharp 
reverse  of  fortune.  U  was  certainly  a  striking  instance  of  the 
fortitudeandresignationwbich  the  creed  of  the  samurai  required 
him  to  display  in  the  presence  of  adversity.  As  yet,  however, 
the  government's  measures  with  regard  to  the  samurai  were  not 
compulsory.  Men  laid  aside  their  swords  and  commuted  their 
pensions  at  their  own  option. 

Meanwhile  differences  of  opinion  began  to  occur  among  the 
leaders  of  progress  themselves.  Coalitions  formed  for  destruc- 
tive purposes  are  often  found  unable  to  endure  the 
strain  of  constructive  efforts.  Such  lack  of  cohesion  y.iSL^.<^ 
might  easily  have  been  foreseen  in  the  case  of  the 
Japanese  reformers*  Young  men  without  experience  of  public 
at  airs,  or  special  education  to  fit  them  for  responsible  posts, 
found  the  duty  suddenly  imposed  on  them  not  only  of  devising 
administrative  and  fisod  systems  tmiversally  applicable  to  a 
nation  hitherto  divided  into  a  congeries  of  semi-ind^ndent  prin- 
dpalities,  but  also  of  shaping  the  country's  demeanour  towards 
novel  problems  of  foreign  intercourse  and  alien  dvilization.  So 
long  as  the  heat  of  their  assatdt  upon  the  shOgunate  fiised  them 
into  a  homogeneous  party  they  worked  together  successfully. 
But  when  they  had  to  buiki  a  brand-new  edifice  on  the  tuins  of 
a  stni  vivid  past,  it  was  inevitable  that  their  opinions  should 
vary  as  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  to  be  employed.  In  this 
divergence  of  views  many  of  the  capital  inddents  of  Japan's 
moctem  histoiy  had  their  origin.  Of  the  fifty-five  men  whose 
united  efforts  had  compassed  the  fall  of  the  shOgunate,  five 
stood  conspicuous  above  their  colleagues.  They  were  Iwakura 
and  SanjO,  court  nobles;  SaigO  and'Okubo,  samurai  of  Satsuma, 
and  Kido,  a  samurai  of  Chdshd.  In  the  second  rank  came  many 
men  of  great  gifts,  whose  youth  alone  disqualified  them  for 
pnominence— It6,  the  constructive  statesman  of  the  Meiji  era, 
who  inspired  nearly  all  the  important  measures  of  the  time, 
though  he  did  not  openly  figure  as  their  originator;  Inouye, 
who  never  ladced  a  resource  or  swerved  from  the  dicUtes  of 
loyally;  Okuma,  a  politidan  of  subtle,  versatile  and  vigorous 
intellect;  Itagaki,  the  Rousseau  of  his  era;  and  a  score  of  others 
created  by  the  extraordinary  circumstances  with  which  they  had 
to  deaL  But  the  five  first  mentioned  were  the  captains,  the  rest 
only  lieutenants.  Among  the  five,  four  were  sincere  reformers 
^not  fr^  of  course,  from  sdfish  motives,  but  truthfully  bent 
upon  promoting  the  interests  of  their  country  before  all  other 
aims.  The  fifth,  SaigO  Takamori,  was  a  man  in  whom  bound- 
less ambition  lay  concealed  under  qualities  of  the  noblest  and 
most  enduring  type.  His  absolute  freedom  from  every  trace 
of  sordidness  gave  currency  to  a  beUef  that  his  aims  were  of  the 
simplest;  the  story  of  his  career  satisfied  the  highest  canons 
of  the  samurai;  his  massive  physique,  conmjanding  presence  and 
sunny  aspect  impressed  and  attractedrtren  t^ose  who  had  no 
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opportunity  of  admiring  bit  life  of  telf-sacrifidng  effort  or  appre- 
ciating the  remarkable  military  talent  he  possessed.  In  the  first 
part  of  his  career,  the  elevation  of  his  clan  to  supreme  power 
seems  to  have  been  his  sole  motive,  but  subsequently  personal 
ambition  appears  to  have  swayed  him.  To  the  consummation 
of  either  object  the  preservation  of  the  military  class  was  essen- 
tial. By  the  swords  of  the  samurai  alone  could  a  new  impenum 
in  imperio  be  carved  out.  On  the  other  hand,  Saiga's  colleagues 
in  the  ministry  saw  clearly  not  only  that  the  samurai  were  an 
unwarrantable  burden  on  the  nation,  but  also  that  their  con- 
tinued existence  after  the  fall  of  feudalism  would  be  a  menace  to 
public  peace  as  well  as  an  anomaly.  Therefore  they  took  the 
steps  already  described,  and  followed  them  by  a  conscription  law, 
making  every  adult  male  liable  for  military  service  without 
regard  to  bis  social  standing.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  pain- 
fully unwelcome  this  conscription  law  proved  to  the  samurai. 
Many  of  them  were  not  unwilling  to  commute  their  pensions, 
since  their  creed  bad  always  forbidden  them  to  care  for  money. 
Many  of  them  were  not  unwilling  to  abandon  the  habit  of 
carrying  swords,  since  the  adoption  of  foreign  costume  rendered 
such  a  custom  incongruous  and  inconvenient.  But  very  few  of 
them  covld  readily  consent  to  step  down  from  their  cherished 
position  as  the  military  class,  and  relinquish  their  traditional 
title  to  bear  the  whole  responsibility  and  enjoy  the  whole  honour 
of  fighting  their  country's  battles.  They  had  supposed,  not 
unreasonably,  that  service  in  the  army  and  navy  would  be 
reserved  exclusively  for  them  and  their  sons,  whereas  now  the 
commonest  rustic,  mechanic  or  tradesman  would  be  equally 
eUgible.- 

>  While  the  pain  of  this  blow  was  still  fresh  there  occuned  a 
trouble  with  Korea.  The  little  state  had  behaved  with  insulting 
Spff  contumely,  and  when  Japan's  course  came  to  be 
mm«agib0  debated  in  TOkyO*,  a  disruption  resulted  in  the 
^•iWsMiv.  ,2n|^  of  tjjg  reformers:  Saigft  saw  £n  a  foreign 
war  the  sole  remaining  chance  of  achieving  his  ambition  by 
lawful  means.  The  government's  conscription  scheme,  yet  in 
its  infancy,  had  not  produced  even  the  skeleton  of  an  army.  If 
Korea  had  to  be  conquered,  the  samuni  must  be  employed; 
and  their  employment  would  mean,  if  not  their  rehabiliution,  at 
least  their  organization  Into  a  force  which,  under  Saig6's  leader- 
ship, might  dictate  a  new  policy.  Other  members  of  the  cabinet 
believed  that  the  nation  would  be  disgraced  if  it  tamely  endured 
Korea's  insults.  Thus  several  influential  voices  swelled  the 
clamour  for  war.  But  a  peace  party  offered  strenuous  opposi- 
tion. Its  members  saw  the  collateral  issues  of  the  problem, 
and  deckued  that  the  country  must  not  think  of  taking  up  arms 
during  a  period  of  radical  transition.  The  final  discu»ion  took 
place  in  the  emperor's  presence.  The  advocates  of  peace  under- 
stood the  national  significance  of  the  issue  and  perceived  that 
they  were  debating,  not  merely  whether  there  shoiddbe  peace 
or  war,  but  whether  the  country  should  -halt  or  advance  on  its 
newly  adopted  path  of  progress.  They  prevailed,  and  four 
members  of  the  cabinet,  including  Saig6,  resigned4 .  Iliis  rupture 
was  destined  to  have  far-reaching  consequences.  One  of  the 
seceders  immediately  raised  the  standard  of  rev<dL  .Among  the 
devices  employed  hy  him  to  win  adherents  was  amutempi  to 
fan  into  flame  the  dying  embers  of  the  anti-foreign  sentiment. 
The  government  easily  crushed  the  insurrection.  .Another 
seceder  was  Itagaki  Taisuke.  The  third  and  most  prominent 
was  SaigO,  who  seems  to  have  condiided  from  that  moment  that 
he  roust  abandon  his  aims  or  achieve  them  by  force.  He  retired 
to  his  native  province  of  Satsuma,  and  applied  his  whole  re- 
sources, his  great  reputation  and  the  devoted  loyalty  of  a  number 
of  able  followers  to  organizing  and  equipping  a  strong  body  of 
samurai.  Matters  were  facilitated  for  him  by  the  conservatism 
of  the  celebrated  Shimazu  SaburO,  former  chief  of  Satsuma,  who, 
though  not  opposed  to  foreign  intercourse,  had  been  revolted 
by  the  wbolmle  iconodasm  of  the  time,  and  by  the  indis- 
criminate rejection  of  Japanese  customs  in  favour  of  foreign. 
He  protested  vehemently  agamst  what  seemed  to  him  a  slav^ 
Abaodonroent  of  the  nation's  individuality,  and  finding  Us 
|>rotest  fruitless,  he  set  himself  to  preserve  in  his  owb  d^ttnt 


province*  where  the  writ  of  the  Yede  government  had  never 
run,  the  fashions,  institutions  and  customs  which  his  former 
colleagues  in  the  administration  were  ruthlessly  rejecting. 
Satsuma  thus  became  a  centre  of  conservative  influences, 
among  which  Saig6  and  his  constantly  augmenting  band  of 
samurai  found  a  congenial  enviromnent.  Durmg.  four  years 
this  breach  between  the  central  government  and  the  southern 
dan  grew  constantly. 

In  the  meanwhile  (1876)  two  extreme  measures  were  adopted 
by  the  government:  a  veto  on  the  wearing  Of  swords,  and  an 
edict  ordering  the  compulsory  commutation  of  the  ^^^^ 
pensions  and  allowances  received  by  the  nobles  and  At^mim  •i 
the  samurai.  Three  years  previously  the  discarding  Sww^ 
of  swords  had  been  declared  optional,and  a  scheme  of  j 
voltmtary  commutation  had  been  announced.  Many 
had  bowed  quietly  to  the  spirit  of  these  enactments.  But 
many  still  retained  their  swords  and  drew  their  pensions  as  of 
bid,  obstructing,  in  the  former  respect,  the  government's  pro- 
jects for  the  reorganization  of  sodety,  and  imposing,  in  the  latter, 
an  intolerable  burden  on  the  resources  of  the  treasuiy.  The 
government  thought  that  the  time  had  come,  and  thai  its 
own  strength  sufficed,  to  substitute  compulsion  for  persuasion. 
The  financial  measure— which  was  contrived  so  as  to  affect  the 
smallest  pension-holders  least  injnriousl^-^voked  no  complaint. 
The  samurai  remained  faithful  to  the  creed  which  forbade  them* 
to  be  concerned  about  money.  But  the  veto  against  sword- 
wearing  overtaxed  the  patience  of  the  extreme  Conservatives. 
It  seemed  to  them  that  all  the  most  honoured  traditions  of  their 
country  were  being  ruthlessly  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  alien 
innovations.  Armed  protests  ensued.  A  few  score  of  samurai, 
equipping  themselves  with  the  hauberks  and  weapons  of  old 
times,  fcU  upon  the  garrison  of  a  castle,  killed  or  wounded  some 
300,  and  then,  retiring  to  an  adjacent  mountain,  died  t^  thdr 
own  hands.  Their  example  found  imitatora  in  two  other  pbces, 
and  finally  the  Satsuma  samurai  rose  in  arms  under  SaigO. 

This  was  an  insurreaion  very  different  in  dimensiotti  end 
motives  from  the  outbreaks  that  had  preceded  it.  During  four 
yean  the  preparations  of  the  Satsuma  men  had  been  satammm 
unremitting.  They  were  equipped  with  rifles  and  iamtwto' 
cannon;  they  numbered  some  30,000;  they  were  aU  of  ^'"^ 
the  military  dass,  and  in  addition  to  high  training  in  western 
tactics  and  in  the  use  of  modem  arms  of  precision,  they  knew 
how'  to  wield  that  formidable  weapon,  the  Japanese  swocd, 
of  which  thdr -opponents  were  for  the  most  part  ignorant. 
Ostensibly  their  object  was  to  restore  the  samurai  to  their  old 
supremacy,  and  to  secure  for  them  all  the  posts  in  the  army,  the 
navy  and  the  adndnistratloQ.  But  although  they  doubtless 
entertained  that  intention,  it  was  put  forward  mai^wfth  the 
hope  of  winning  the  cooperation  of  the  military  dass  throughout 
the  empire.  The  real  puipose  of  the  revolt  was  to  secure  the 
governing  power  for  Satsuma.  A  -bitter  struggle  ensued^ 
Beginning  on  the  SQth  of  January  1S7  7,  it  was  brought  to  a  dose 
on  the  S4th  of  September  by  the  death,  voluntary  or  in  batUe, 
of  all  the  rebel  leaders.  During  that  poiod  the  number  of  men 
engaged  on  the  government's  side  had  been  66,000  end  the 
number  on  the  side  of  the  rebeb  40,000,  out.of  which  total  the 
killed  and  wounded  aggregated  35.000,  or  33%  of  the  whole. 
Had  the  government's  troops  been  finaBy  defeated,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  sanrarai's  exdusive  title  to  man  and  direct 
the  army  and  navy  would  have  been  re-ettabb'sbed,  and  Japan 
would  have  found  hendf  permanently  saddled  with  a  military 
class,  heavily  burdening  her  finances,  seriously  impeding  her 
progress  towards  oonstituUonal  government,  and  perpetuating 
all  the  abuses  incidental  to  a  policy  in  which  the  power  of  the 
sword  rests  entirdy  in  the  hands  of  ons  section  of  the  people. 
The  nation  scarody  appreciated  the  great  issues  that  were  at 
stake.  It  found  more  interest  in  the  stru^Ie  as  furnishing  a 
condusfve  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  new  nrilitary  ^stem  com- 
pared with  the  old.  The  army  sent  to  quell  the  insurrection 
consisted  of  recruits  drawn  indiscriminately  from  every  dass  of 
the  people.  Viewed  in  the  b'ght  of  history,  it  was  an  army  of 
dtficknt  In  the  fi|^itin|^  instinct,  and  traditfonaOy 
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demoralised  for  all  pinpoiei  of  Toaisfaiioe  to  the  military  dasa. 
Tbc  Satsama  inraiseotar  on  the  contrary,  repicaeoted  the  ^wer 
of  the  ttmvrai,  long  trained  for  this  very  atniggle»  an4  led  1^ 
men  whom  the  nat^  regarded  as  its  hrarest  c&puios.  The 
fesalt  dispelled  all  donbtsabont  the  fighting  quality  of  the  people 
at  large. 

•  Coooirrently  with  these  events  the  government  dihgently 
endeavoured  to  equip  the  oountiy  with  aU  the  paraphernalia  of 
^^  Occidental  dvilisatiott.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
fi!^^^  the  master-minds  of  the  oa.  who  had  planned  and 
carried  out  the  Restoration^  contbined  to  take  the  lead 
in  all  paths  of  pcogress.  Their  intellectual  superiority  entitled 
them  to  act  as  guides;  they  had  enjoyed  csoepUonal  opportunities 
of  acquiring  cnlif^teament  by  vnits  to  £urope  and  America, 
and  the  Ja4>ancse  people  had  not  yet  lost  the  habit  of  looking  to 
oflhaaldom  for  every  initiative.  But  the  spectacle  thus  pre- 
sented to  foreign  onlookers  was  not  altogether  without  dis- 
quieting suggestions.  The  government's  reforms  seemed  to 
outstrip  the  nation's  readiness  for  them,  and  the  remits  wore 
an  air  of  some  artificiality  and  confusion.  Englishmen  were 
empfoyed  to  superintend  the  bidlding  of  imilways,  the  erection 
of  telegraphs,  the  construction  of  hgbthouses  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  navy.  To  Frenchmen  was  entrusted  the  work  of  re- 
'  casting  the  bws  and  training  the  army  in  stsategy  and  tactics. 
Educational  affairs,  the  organization  of  a  postal  service,  the 
impruveatent.of  agriculture  and  the  work  of  cokwization  were 
supervised  by  Americana.  The  teaching  of  medical  science,  the 
compilation  of  a  commercial  code,  the  elaboration  of  a  system 
of  local  government,  and  ultimately  the  training  of  military 
officers  were  assigned  to  Germans.  For  instruction  in  sculpture 
and  painting  Italians  were  engaged.  Was  it  possible  that  so 
many  novelties  should  be  successfully  assimilated,  or  that  the 
nation  should  adapt  itself  to  systems  planned  by  a  motley  band 
of  aliens  who  knew  nothing  of  its  character  and  customs? 
These  questions  did  not  trouble  the  Japanese  nearly  so  much  as 
they  troubled  strangers.  The  truth  Is  that  conservatism  was 
not  really  required  to  make  the  great  Sacrifices  suggested  by 
appearances.  Among  all  the  innovations  of  the  em  the  only 
one  that  a  Japanese  could  not  \xy  aside  at  will  was  the  new 
fashion  of  dressing  the  hair.  He  abandoned  the  gi$ai4  irrevo- 
cably. But  for  the  rest  he  lived  a  dual  life.  IXiring  hours  of 
duty  he  wore  a  fine  uniform,  shaped  and  decorated  in  foreign 
style.  But  so  soon  as  he  stepped  out  of  office  or  off  parade, 
he  reverted  to  his  own  comfortable  and  picturesque  costume. 
Handsome  houses  were  bu^t  and  furnished  according  to  Western 
models.  But  each  had  an  annex  where  alcoves,  verandas, 
matted  floors  and  paper  sliding  doors  continoed  to  do  traditional 
duty.  Bedsteaks,  beer,  '*  grape-wine,"  knives  and  forks  came 
into  use  on  occasion.  But  rice-bowls  and  chopsticks  held  their 
everyday,  place  as  of  old.  In  a  word,  though  the  Japanese 
adopted  every  convenient  and  serviceable  attribute  of  foreign 
dviiization,  such  as  railways,  steamships,  telegraphs,  post- 
offices,  banks  and  machinery  df  all  kinds;  though  they  accepted 
Occidental  sciences,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  Occidental  philo- 
sophies; though  they  recognised  the  superiority  of  European 
jurisprudence  and  set  themselves  to  bring  their  laws  into  accord 
with  it,  they  nevertheless  preserved  the  essentiab  of  their  own 
mode  of  life  and  never  lost  their  individtialiiy.  A  remarkable 
spirit  of  h'beralism  and  a  fine  eclectic  fnsHnct  were  needed  for 
the  part  they  acted,  but  they  did  no  radical  violence  to  their  own 
traditions,  creeds  and  conventions.  There  was  indeed  a  certain 
element  of  incongruity  and  even  grotesqueness  In  the  nation's 
doings.  Old  people  cannot  fit  their  feet  to  new  roads  without 
some  clumsiness.  The  Japanese  had  grown  very  old  in  their 
special  paths,  and  their  novel  departure  was  occasionally  dis- 
figured by  soledsms.  The  refined  taste  that  guided  them  un- 
errin^y  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  as  they  bad  been  accustomed  to 
Kve  it.  seemed  to  fail  them  signally  when  they  emerged  into  an 
alien  atmosphere.  They  have  given  their  proofs,  however.  It 
is  now  seen  that  the  apparemly  excessive  rapidity  of  their  pro- 
gress did  not  overtax  their  capacities;  that  they  have  emerged 
fafely  from  their  destructive  era  and  carried  tlttir  constructive 
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career  within  reach  of  certain  success,  and  that  whHe  they  have 
stiU  to  devek>p  some  of  the  traits  of  their  new  civilization,  there 
is  no  prospect  whatever  of  its  proving  ultimately  imsuited  to 
them. 

After  toe  Satsuma  rebellion,  nothing  disturbed  the  even  tenor 
of  Japan's  domestic  politics  except  an  attempt  on  the  part  oif 
some  of  her  people  to  force  the  growth  of  parlia- 
mentary government.  It  is  evident  that  the  united 
effort  made  by  the  fiefs  to  overthrow  the  system 
of  dual  government  and  wrest  the  administrative 
power  from  the  shOgun  could  have  oaify  one  logical 
outcome:  the  combined  exercise  of  the  recovered 
power  by  those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  recovering  It.' 
That  was  the  meaning  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  emperor  at  the 
Restoratbn,  when  the  youthful  sovereign  was  made  to  say 
that  wise  counsels  should  be  widely  sought,  and  all  things 
determined  by  public  discussion.  But  the  framers  of  the 
oath  had  the  samurai  alone  in  view.  Into  their  considera- 
tion the  common  people — ^farmers,  mechanics,  tradesmen 
— ^id  not  enter  at  all,  nor  had  the  common  people  them- 
selves any  idea  of  advancing  a  claim  to  be  considered.  A 
voice  in  the  administration  would  have  been  to  them  an  crnbar* 
rassing  rather  than  a  pleasing  privilege.  Thus  the  fust  deliber*- 
tive  assembly  was  composed  of  nobles  and  samurai  only.  A 
mere  debating  club  without  any  legislative  authority,  it  was 
permanently  dissolved  after  two  sessions.  Possibly  the  problem 
of  a  parliament  might  have  been  long  postponed  after  that 
fiasco,  had  it  not  found  an  ardent  advocate  in  Itagaki  Taisuke 
(afterwards  Count  Itagaki).  A  Toaa  samurai  conspicuous  as  a 
leader  of  the  restoration  movement,  Itagaki  was  among  the  advo« 
cales  of  recourse  tostnmg  measures  against  Korea  in  1873,  and 
his  failure  to  carry  his  point,  supplemented  by  a  belief  that  a 
large  section  of  public  opinion  woukl  have  supported  him  had 
there  been  any  machinery  for  appealing  to  it,  gave  fresh  impetus 
to  his  faith  in  constitutional  government.  Resigning  office  on 
accotmt  of  the  Korean  question,  he  became  the  nucleus  of 
agitatkm  in  favour  of  a  parliamentaiy  ssrstem,  and  under  his 
banner  were  enrolled  not  only  discontented  samurai  but  also 
many  of  the  young  men  who,  returning  from  direct  observation 
of  the  working  of  constitutional  systems  in  Europe  or  America, 
and  failing  to  obtain  official  posts  in  Japan,  attributed  their 
failure  to  the  oligarchical  form  of  their  country's  polity.  Thus 
in  the  interval  betweeeU  1873  and  1877  there  were  two  centres  of 
disturbance  in  Japan:  one  in  Satsuma,  where  Saig6  figured 
as  leader;  the  other  in  Tosa,  under  Itagaki's  guidance.  When 
the  Satsuma  men  appealed  to  arms  in  1877,  a  widespread  appre- 
hendon  prevailed  lest  the  Tosa  politicians  should  throw  in  thdr 
lot  with  the  insurgents.  Such  a  fear  had  its  origin  in  failure  to 
understand  the  object  of  the  one  side  or  to  appreciate  the  sin^ 
cerity  of  the  other.  SaigO  and  his  adherents  fought  to  sub« 
stitute  a  Satsuma  clique  for  the  oligarchy  already  in  power. 
Itagaki  and  his  followers  struggled  for  constitutional  institutkms. 
The  two  could  not  have  anything  in  common.  There  was  con- 
sequently no  coalition.  But  the  Tosa  agitators  did  not  neglect 
to  make  capital  out  of  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  Satsuma 
rebelHon.  While  the  struggle  was  at  its  height,  they  addressed 
to  the  government  a  memorial,  charging  the  administration  with 
oppressive  measures  to  restrain  the  voice  of  pubh'c  opinion, 
with  usurpation  of  power  to  the  exclusion  of  the  nation  at  laige^ 
and  with  levelling  downwards  instead  of  upwards,  since  tha 
samurai  had  been  reduced  to  the  rank  of  commoners,  whereat 
the  commoners  should  hkve  been  educated  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  samurai.  This  memorial  asked  for  a  representative 
assembly  and  talked  of  popular  rights.  But  since  the  document 
admitted  that  the  people  were  uneducated,  it  is  friain  that  there 
cannot  have  been  any  serious  idea  of  giving  them  a  share  in  the 
administration.  In  fact,  the  Toaa  Liberals  were  not  really  con-k 
tending  for  popular  representation  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term. 
What  they  wanted  was  the  creation  of  some  machinery  for 
securing  to  the  samurai  at  large  a  voice  in  the  management  of 
state  affairs.  They  chafed  against  the  fact  that,  whereas  the 
efforts  and  sacrifices  demanded  by  the  Restoration  had  faflen 
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equally  on  tbe  whole  mfliUry  dass,  the  official  prices  ander  the 
new  system  were  monopolized  by  a  small  coterie  oi  men  belonging 
to  the  four  principal  clans.  It  it  on  record  that  Itagaki  would 
have  been  content  originally  with  an  assembly  consisting  half 
of  oflfidab,  half  of  nonK>ffidal  samurai,  and  not  including  any 
popular  element  whatever. 

But  the  government  did  not  beUeve  that  the  time  had  come 
even  for  a  measure  such  as  the  Tosa  Liberals  advocated.  The 
statesmen  in  power  conceived  that  the  nation  must  be  educated 
up  to  constitutional  standards,  and  that  the  first  step  should  be 
to  provide  an  official  model.  Accordingly,  in  1874,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  periodically  convening  an  assembly  of 
prefectural  governors^  in  order  that  they  might  act  as  channels 
of  communication  between  the  central  authorities  and  the 
provincial  population,  and  mutually  exchange  ideas  as  to  the 
safest  and  most  effective  methods  of  encouraging  progress  within 
the  limits  of  their  jurisdictions.  This  was  intended  to  be  the 
embryo  of  representative  institutions.  But  the  governors, 
being  offidals  appointed  by  the  cabinet,  did  not  bear  in  any  sense 
the  character  of  popular  nominees,  nor  could  it  even  be  said  that 
they  reflected  the  public  feeling  of  the  districts  they  adminis- 
tered, for  thdr  habitual  and  natural  tendency  was  to  try,  by 
means  of  heroic  object  lessons,  to  win  the  people's  allegiance  to 
the  government's  progressive  policy,  rather  than  to  convince 
the  government  of  the  danger  of  overstepping  the  people's 
capadties. 

These  conventions  of  local,  offidals  had  no  legislative  power 
whatever.  The  foundations  of  a  body  for  discharging  that 
function  were  laid  iii  1875,  ^ben  a  senate  (fmro-ut)  was  organized. 
It  consisted  of  offidal  nominees,  and  iu  duty  was  to  discuss  and 
revise  all  laws  and  ordinances  prior  to  their  promulgation.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  expediency  not  less  than  a  spirit 
of  progress  presided  at  the  creation  of  the  senate.  Into  its  ranks 
were  drafted  a  number  of  men  for  whom  no  places  could  be 
found  in  the  executive,  and  who,  without  some  official  employ- 
ment, would  have  been  drawn  into  the  current  of  disaffection. 
From  that  pdnt  of  view  the  senate  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  hospital  for  administrative  invalids,  but  undoubtedly 
its  discharge  ol  quasi-legishuive  functions  proved  suggestive, 
useful  and  instructive. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  provincial  governors  had  just  been 
prorogued  when,  in  the  spring  of  1878,  the  great  minister,  Okubo 
>lMaMiM-  Toshimitsu,  was  assassinated.  Okubo,  uniformly 
#Mof  ready  to  bear  the  heaviest  burden  of  responsibility 
^*****'  in  every  political  complication,  had  stood  promi* 
nently  before  the  nation  as  Saigd's  opponent.  He  fell  under  the 
swords  of  Saig6's  sympathizers.  They  immediately  surrendered 
themselves  to  justice,  having  takto  previous  ci^re  to  circulate 
a  statement  of  motives,  which  showed  that  they  ranked  the 
government's  failure  to  establish  represeiitaiive  institutions  as  a 
sin  scarcdy  less  heinous  than  Its  alleged  abuses  of  power.  Well- 
informed  followers  of  SaigO  could  never  have  been  sincere 
believers  in  representative  institutions.  These  men  belonged  to 
a  province  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  Saig6's  desperate 
struggle.  But  the  broad  fact  that  they  had  scaled  with  their 
Uffr-blood  an  i^>peal  for  a  political  change  indicated  the  exist- 
ence of  a  strong  public  conviction  which  would  derive  further 
strength  from  their  act.  The  Japanese  are  essentially  a  brave 
people.  Throughout  the  troublous  events  that  preceded  and 
followed  the  Restoration,  it  is  not  possible  to  point  to  one  nan 
whose  obedience  to  duty  or  conviction  was  visibly  weakened 
by  prospects  of  personal  peril  Okubo's  assassinaxion  did  not 
alarm  any  of  his  colleagues;  but  they  understood  its  suggestive- 
ness,  and  hastened  to  give  effect  to  a  previously  formed  resolve. 

Two  months  after  Okubo's  death,  ah  edict  announced  that 
elective  assemblies  should  forthwith  be  established  in  various 
Lacal  prefectures  and  dties.  These  assemblies  were  to  con- 
Omrmram  sist  of  members  having  a  high  property  qualification, 
•*"*•  elected  by  voters  having  one-half  of  that  qualifica- 
tion; the  voting  to  be  by  signed  ballot,  and  the  session  to  last  for 
one  month  in  tbe  ^ring  of  each  year.  As  to  their  functions,  they 
were  to  determine  the  mttbod  of  levying  and  spendiJ^  local 
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taxes,  subject  to  approval  by  the  ooaister  of  stste  fo^  ] 
affairs;  to  scrutinize  the  accounts  for  the  previous  year,  and,^  if 
necessary,  to  present  peUtions  to  tbe  central  government^ 
Thus  the  foundations  of  genuine  representative  institutions  were 
laid.  It  is  true  that  legislative  power  was  not  vested  in  the 
local  assemblies,  but  in  all  other  important  respects  they  dis* 
charged  parliamentary  duties.  Their  history  need  not  be  cckted 
at  any  length.  Sometimes  they  came  into  violent  collision  with 
the  governor  of  the  prefecture,  and  unsightly  struggles  resulted. 
The  governors  were  disposed  to  advocate  public  works  which 
the  people  considered  extravagant;  and  farther,  as  years  went 
by,  and  as  political  organizations  grew  stronger,  there  was  found 
in  each  assembly  a  group  of  men  ready  to  oppose  the  governor 
simply  because  of  his  offidal  status.  But  on  the  whole  the 
system  worked  well  The  local  assemblies  served  as  training 
schools  for  the  future  parliament,  and  their  members  showed 
devotion  to  public  duty  as  well  as  considerable  aptitude  ior 
debate. 

This  was  not  what  Itagaki  and  his  followers  wanted.  Their 
purpose  was  to  overthrow  the  clique  of  clansmen  who,  holding 
the  reins  of  administrative  power,  monopoliaed  the  TkflMnmi 
prizes  of  offidaldom.  Towards  the  consummation  ^f^* 
of  such  an  aim  the  local  assemblies  helped  little.  Itagaki  re- 
doubled bis  agitation.  He  organized  his  fellow-thinkers  into 
an  association  called  jVyO/J  (Liberals),  the  first  political  party  in 
Japan,  to  whose  ranks  there  very  soon  gravitated  several  men 
who  had  been  in  office  and  resented  the  loss  of  it; .  many  thatbad 
never  been  in  office  and  desired  to  be;  and  a  still  greater  number 
who  sincerely  believed  in  the  prindples  of  political  liberty,  but 
had  not  yet  considered  tbe  possibility  of  immediately  adapting 
such  prindples  to  Japan's  case.  It  was  in.  the  nature  of  things 
that  an  assodation  of  this  kind,  professing  such  doctrines, 
should  present  a  picturesque  aspect  to  the  public,  and  that  its 
collisions  with  the  authorities  should  invite  popuUr  sympathy. 
Nor  were  collisions  infrequent.  For  the  government,  arguing 
that  if  the  nation  was  not  ready  for  representative  institutioos, 
neither  was  it  ready  for  full  freedom  of  speech  or  of  public 
meeting,  legislated  consistently  with  that  th«>ry,  and  entnisted 
to  the  police  large  powers  of  conrol  over  the  press  md  the  plat- 
form. The  exercise  of  these  powers  often  created  situatioos  in 
which  the  Liberals  were  able  to  pose  as  victims  of  official  tyranny, 
so  that  they  grew  in  popularity  and  the  contagion  of  political 
agitation  spread. 

Three  years  later  (1881)  another  split  occurred  in  the  ranks 
of  the  ruling  oligarchy.  Okuma  Shigenobu  (afterwards  Count 
Okuma)  seceded  from  the  administration,  and  was  7teA»» 
followed  by  a  number  of  able  men  who  had  owed  iw—irt 
their  appointments  to  his  patronage,  or  who,  during  '^■^> 
his  tenure  of  office  as  minister  of  finance,  had  passed  under 
tbe  influence  of  his  powerful  personality.  If  Itagaki  be 
called  the  Rousseau  of  Japan,  Okuma  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Peel.  To  remarkable  finandal  ability  and  a  ludd,  vigorous 
judgment  he  added  the  faculty  of  placing  himself  on  the  crest 
of  any  wave  which  a  genuine  aura  paputaru  had  begun  to  sweU. 
He,  too.  inscribed  on  his  banner  of  revolt  against  the  oligarchy 
the  motto  "  constitutional  government,"  and  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  his  followers  would  join  hands  with  those  <ft 
Itagaki,  since  the  avowed  political  purpose  of  both  was  identical 
They  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  .Okunm  organised  an  inde- 
pendent party,  calling  themselves  Progressists  {skimpoti),  who 
not  only  stood  aloof  from  the  Liberals  but  even  assumed|  an 
attitude  hostile  to  them.  This  fact  is  eloquent.  It  shows  that 
Japan's  first  political  parties  were^ouped,  not  about  prindples, 
but  about  persons.  Hence  an  inevitable  lack  of  cohesion  among 
their  elements  and  a  constant  tendency  to  break  up  into  caves 
and  coteries.  These  are  the  characteristics  that  render  the  story 
<^  political  evolution  in  Japan  so  perplexing  to  a  foreign  student. 
He  looks  for  differences  of  platform  and  finds  none.  Just  as  a 
true  Liberal  must  be  a  Progressist,  and  a  true  Progressist  a  Liberal, 
so.  though  each  may  cast  his  profession  of  faith  in  a  mould  of 
different  phrases,  the  ultimate  shape  must  be  the  same.  The 
mainsprings  of  early  political  agitation  in  Japan  wiere  personal 
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gnemmcuMtd  «  deabe  to  wvest  theadniiiistmtive  po#er  from 
ike  Jiands  ol  the  stausmen  who  had  held  tl  3o  laog  as  to  overux 
the  paUence  of  their  rivals.  He  that  searches  for  profoaad 
mocal  or  ethical  bases  will  be  disappdinted.  There  were  no 
Coosenratives.  Society  was  penneated  with  the  spirit  of  progress. 
In  a  conpaiati^  sense  the  epithet  **  Conservative  "  might  have 
been  api^ed  to  the  statesmen  who  proposed  to  defer  partiamen- 
ury  institutions  until  the  people,  as  distinguished  from  the 
former  samurai,,  had  been  in  some  measure  prepared  for  such  an 
ionovatioo.  But  since  tlicse  very  statesmen  were  the  guiding 
spirits  of  the  whole  Mdji  revoltttioui  it  was  plain  that  their 
ooavictioos  must  be  radiod,  and  that,  unless  they  did  violence 
to  their  record,  they  must  finally  lead  the  country  to  representa- 
tive institutions,  the  logical  sequel  of  their  own  teforms. 

Okubo's  assassination  had  bieen  loUowed,  in  Z87&,  by  an  edict 
sjuumndng  the  establishment  of  local  assemblies.  Okmna's 
aecfssion  in  1881  was  followed  by  an  edict  announcing  that  a 
aational  assembly  wottld  be  convened  in  1891. 
,  The  pohdcal  parties,  having  now  virtually  attained  their 
.object,  might  have  been  expected  to  desist  from  further  agiu- 
^i0iib  tion.  But  they  had  another  taak  to  perform^ 
Ornvtm*  that  of  disseounating  antt'Ofiidlil  prejudices  among 
■JJJJ^^  the  future  electors.  They  worked  diligently,  and 
^'***^  they  had  an  undisputed  field,  for  no  one  was  put 
forward  to  champion  the  goverxmient^s  cause.  The  campaign 
was  not  always  conducted  on  lawful  tines.  TThece  were  plots  to 
assassinate  ministers;  there  was  an  attempt  to  employ  dynamite, 
and  there  was  a  scheme  to  foment  an  insurreaion  in  Korea. 
On  the  other  hand,  dispeesals  of  political  meetings  by  order  of 
police  inspectots,  and  suspension  or  suppression  of  newspapers 
by  the  unchallengeable  verdict  of  a  ministct  for  home  affairs, 
were  common  occurrences.  The  breach  widened  steadily. 
It  is  true  that  Okuma  rejoined  the  cabinet  for  a  time  in  1887, 
but  he  retired  again  in  dreumstances  that  aggravated  his  party's, 
hostility  to  offidaldonu  In  short,  during  the  ten  years  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  opening  of  the  first  parliament^  an  anti- 
government  propaganda  waf  incessantly  preached  from  the 
platform  and  in  the  press. 

Meanwhile  the  statesmen  in  power  resolutely  pursued  their 
path  of  progressive  reform.  Thoy  codified  the  civil  and  penal 
hiws,  remoddUng  them  on  Western  bases;  they  brought  a  vast 
number  of  affairs  within  the  scope  of  minute  regulations;  they 
rescued  the  finances  from  confusion  and  restored  them  to  it  sound 
condition;  they  recast  the  whole  framework  of  local  government; 
th^  organized  a  great  national  batik,  and  established  a  network 
of  suboniinate  institutiona  throughout  the  country;  they 
pushed  on  the  work  of  railway  construction,  and  successfully 
enlisted  private  enterprise  in  its  cause;  they  steadily  extended 
the  posul  and  telegrai^c  services;  they  economized  public 
expenditures  so  that  the  state's  income  always  exceeded  its 
outlays;  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  stiong  mercantile  marine; 
they  instituted  a  system  of  postal  uvings-banks;  they  under- 
took large  schones  of  harbour  improvement  and  road-making; 
they  planned  and  put.  into  operation  an  extensive  programme 
of  riparian  improvement;  they  made  dvil  service  appointments 
depend  on  competitive  examination;  they  setit  numbers  of 
students  to  Emope  and  America  to  complete  their  studies;  and 
by  tactful,  persevering  diplomacy  they  gradually  introduced 
a  new  tone  into  the  empire's  relations  with  foreign  powers. 
Japan's  affairs  were  never  better  administered. 

In  1890  the  Constitution  was  promulgated.  Imposing  cere- 
monies marked  the  event.  All  the  nation's  notables  were 
TBrC^atf- summoned  to  the  palace  to  witness  the  delivery 
teOM  pi  of  the  important  document  by  the  soverdgn  to  the 
'•^  prime  minister;  salvoa  of  artillery  were  fired;  the 

cities  were  illuminated,  and  the  people  kept  holiday.  Marquis 
(afterwards  Prince)  ltd  directed  the  framing  of  the  Constitution. 
He  had  visited  the  Occident  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  devejopreent  of  parliameniary  institutions  and  studying 
their  practical  working.  His  name  is  connected  with  nearly 
every  great  ^ork  of  constructive  statesmanship  in  the  history  of 
new  Japan,  and  perhaps  the  crown  of  bis  legislative  career  was 
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the  diaftiiig  of  the  ConstUutiott,  to  which  the  Japanese  people 
point  proudly  as  the  only  charter  of  the  kind  voluntarily  given 
by  a  sovereign  to  his  subjects.  In  other  countries  such  conces^ 
sions  were  always  the  outcome  of  long  struggles  between  ruler 
and  ruled.  In  Japan  the  emperor  freely  divested  himself  of  a 
portion  of  his  prerogatives  and  transferred  them  to  the  people. 
That  view  of  the  case,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  story  told  above, 
u  not  untinged  with  romaitce;  but  in  a  general  sense  it  is  true. 

No  incident  in  Japan's  modem  career  seemed  more  hazaitl- 
ous  than  this  sudden  plunge  into  parliamentary  institutions. 
There  had  been  some  preparation.  Provincial  as-  Workk^ 
semblies  had  partially  iamiliariaed  the  people  with  •tttt 
the  methods  of  deb*berative  bodies.  But  provin-  Syaum. 
dal  assemblies  were  at  best  petty  arenas  places  where  the 
making  or  mending  of  roads,  and  ti>e  policing  and  sanitation  of 
villages  came  up  for  discussion,  and  where  political  parties 
exercised  no  legislative  function  nor  found  any  opportunity  to 
attack  the  govoiunent  or  to  debate  problems  of  national  interest. 
Thus  the  conveniig  of  a  diet  and  the  sudden  transfer  of  financial 
and  legislative  authority  from  the  throne  and  its  entourage  of 
tried  Statesmen  to  the  hands  <^  men  whose  qualifications  for 
public  life  rested  on  the  verdict  of  electors,  themselves  apparently 
devoid  of  all  light  to  guide  their  choice — this  sweeping  innovation 
seensed  likely  to  tax  severely.  If  not  to  overtax  completely,  the 
progressive  capacities  of  the  nation.  What  enhanced  the  inter-, 
est  of  the  situation  was  that  the  oligarchs  who  held  the  adminfs-, 
trative  power  had  taken  no  pains  to  win  a  f<rilowing  in  the 
political  field.  Knowing  that  the  opening  of  the  diet  would  be 
a  veritable  letting  loose  of  the  dogs  of  war,  an  unmuzsling  of  the 
a^tators  whose  mouths  had  hitherto  been  partly  closed  by  legal 
restrictions  upon  free  speech,  but  who  would  now  enjoy  complete 
immunity  within  tlrt  walls  oif  the  asseoably  whatever  the  nature 
of  their  utterances-^foreseeing  all  this,  the  statesmen  of  the  day 
nevertheless  stood  severely  aloof  from  alliances  of  every  kind, 
and  discharged  their  administrative  functions  with  apparent 
indifference  to  the  changes  that  popular  representation  could  not 
fail  to  induce.  This  somewhat  inexplicable  display  of  unconcern 
became  partially  intelligible  when  the  constitution  was  promul-  . 
gated,  for  iC  then  appeared  that  the  cabinet's  tenure  of  office  was 
to  depend  solely  on  the  emperor's  will;  that  ministers  were  to 
take  their  mandate  from  the  Throne,  not  from  parliament. 
This  fact  was  merely  an  outcome  of  the  theory  underlying  every 
part  of  the  Japanese  polity.  Laws  might  be  redrafted,  institu- 
tions remodelled,  Qrstems  recast,  but  amid  all  changes  and 
mutations  one  steady  potnt  imist  b«  carefully  preserved,  the 
Throne.  The  makers  of  new  Japan  understood  that  so  long  as 
the  sanctity  and  inviolability  of' the  imperial  prerogatives  could 
be  preserved,  the  nation  would  be  Ijeld  by  a  strong  anchor  from 
drifting  into  dangerous  waters.  Tliey  laboured  under  no  mis- 
apprehension about  the  ineviuble  issue  of  their  work  in  framing 
the  constitution.  They  knew  very  weU  that  party  cabinets  are 
an  essential  outcome  of  fepresentative-institutiobs,  and  that  to 
some  kind  of  party  cabinet  Japan  must  come.  But  they  regarded 
the  Imperial  mandate  as  a  eoaservative  safeguaxd,  pending 
the  organisation  and  education  of  parties  competent  to  form 
cabinets.  Such  parties  did  not  yet  exist,  and  until  they  came 
into  unequivocal  existence^  the  Restoration  statesmen,  who  had 
so  successfully  managed  the  affairs  of  the  nation  during  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  resolved  that  the  steady  point  furnished  by  the 
throne  must  not  be  abandoned. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  agitators  found  here  a  new  platform. 
They  had  obtained  ft  constitution  and  a  diet,  but  they  had  not 
obtained  an  instrument  for  pulling  down  the  '*  clan  "  adminis- 
trators, since  these  stood  secure  from  attack  under  the  aegis 
of  the  sovereign's  mandate.  They  dared  not  raise  their  voices 
against  the  unfettered  fiaeidse  of  the  mikado's  prerogative. 
The  nation,  loyal  to  the  core,  would  not  have  suffered  such  a 
protest,  nor  could  the  agitators  themselves  have  found  heart 
to  formulate  i^.  But  they  could  lead  their  own  inkcrpfetatioii 
into  the  text  of  the  Conslitutfon,  and  they  could  demonstrate 

{jractically  that  a  cabinet  not  acknowledging  responsibility  to  the 
egislature  was  virtually  impotent  for  Uw-makiog  purposes. 
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Tbesc  are  tbe  broad  ouUiaes  of  ^he  contest  that  began  in  the 
first  session  of  the  Diet  and  continued  for  several  years.  It  is  uo- 
n»  DM  necessary  to  speak  of  the  spedal  points  of  controversy. 
Mtf  !*•  Just  as  the  political  parties  had  been  formed  on  the 
Omrtm^  ^nes  of  persons,  not  principles,  so  the  opposition 
**"'*  in  the  Diet  was  directed  against  men,  not  measures. 
The  strug^  presented  varying  aspects  at  different  times,  but 
the  fundamental  question  at  issue  never  changed.  Obstruction 
was  the  weapon  of  the  political  parties.  They  sought  to  render 
legislation  and  finance  impossible  for  any  ministry  that  refused 
to  take  iu  mandate  from  the  majority  in  the  lower  house,  and 
they  imparted  an  air  of  respectability  and  even  patriotism  to 
their  destructive  campaign  by  making  "  anti-clannism  "  their 
war>cry,  and  industriously  fostering  the  idea  that  the  struggle 
lay  between  administration  guided  by  public  opinion  and  admin- 
istration controlled  by  a  clique  of  clansmen  who  separated  the 
throne  from  the  nation.  Had  not  the  House  of  Peers  stood 
stanchly  by  the  government  throughout  this  contest,  it  is 
possible  that  the  nation  might  have  suffered  severely  from  the 
rashness  of  the  political  parties. 

«  There  was  sonething  melancholy  in  the  spectacle.  The  Restor- 
ation statesmen  were  the  men  who  had  made  Modem  Japan; 
the  men  who  had  raised  her,  in  the  face  of  immense  obstacles, 
from  the  position  of  an  insignificant  Oriental  state  to  that  of  a 
formidable  unit  in  the  comity  of  nations;  the  men,  finally, 
who  had  given  to  her  a  constitution  and  representative  institu- 
tions. Yet  these  same  men  were  now  fiercely  attacked  by  the 
arms  which  they  had  themselves  nerved;  were  held  up  to  |Hiblic 
obloquy  as  self-seeking  usurpeiB,  and  were  declared  to  be  im- 
peding the  people's  constitutional  route  to  administrative  privi- 
leges, when  in  reality  they  were  only  holding  the  breach  until 
the  people  should  be  able  to  march  into  the  citadel  with  some 
show  of  orderly  and  competent  organization.  That  there  was 
no  corruption,  no  abuse  of  position,  is  not  to  be  pretended;  but 
on  the  whole  the  conservatism  of  the  clan  statesmen  had  only 
one  object — to  provide  that  the  newly  constructed  representa- 
tive machine  should  not  be  set  working  until  its  parts  were  duly 
adjusted  and  brought  into  proper  gear.  On  both  sides  the 
leaders  understood  the  situation  accurately.  The  heads  of  the 
parties,  while  publicly  clamouring  for  parliamentary  cabinets, 
privately  confessed  that  they  were  not  yet  prepared  to  assume 
administrative  responsibilities;^  and  the  so-called  **clan  states- 
men," while  refusing  before  the  world  to  accept  the  Diet's 
mandates,  admitted  within  ofiicial  circles  that  the  question  was 
one  of  time  only.  The  situation  did  not  undergo  any  marked 
change  until,  the  country  becoming  engaged  in  war  with  China 
(i894-g$),  domestic  squabbles  were  forgotten  in  the  presence  of 
foreign  danger.  From  that  time  an  era  of  coalition  commenced. 
Both  the  political  parties  joined  hands  to  vote  funds  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  campaign,  and  one  of  them,  the  Liberals, 
subsequently  gave  support  to  a  cabinet  under  the  presidency  of 
Marquis  ItO,  the  purpose  of  the  union  being  to  carry  through  the 
diet  an  extensive  scheme  of  enlarged  armaments  and  public 
works  planned  in  the  sequel  of  the  war.  The  Progressists,  how- 
ever, remained  implacable,  continuing  their  opposition  to  the 
thing  called  bureaucracy  quite  irrespective  of  iu  measures. 

The  next  phase  (1898)  was  a  fusion  of  the  two  parties  into  one 
large  organization  which  adopted  the  name  **  Constitutional 
Pmti»mot  Party"  (ktnsei'ti).  By  this  union  the  chief  ob- 
th0  Two  slacles  to  parliamentary  cabinets  were  removed. 
'^•'<**  Not  only  did  the  Constitutionalists  command  a 
br[?e  majority  in  the  lower  bouse,  but  also  they  possessed  a 
sufficiency  of  men  who,  although  lacking  ndnisterial  experience, 
might  still  advance  a  reasonable  title  to  be  entrusted  with  port- 
folios. Immediately  the  emperor,  acting  on  the  advice  of 
Marquis  ltd,  invited  CounU  Okuma  and  Itagaki  to  form  a 
cabinet.  It  was  essentially  a  trial.  The  party  politicians 
were  required  todsmonsiratc  in  practice  the  jimice  of  the  claim 
they  had  been  so  long  asseiting  in  theory.    They  had  worked 

•  *  Neither  the  Libenis  nor  the  Progressists  had  a  working  majority 
In  the  house  of  repmenutives,  nor  could  the  ranks  of  either  have 
fumishod  men  ouaUficd  to  fill  all  the  administrarive  oosts. 


in  combination  for  the  destructive  porpoae  of  paUing  down  the 
so-called  '*  dan  statesmen  ";  they  had  now  to  show  whether 
they  could  work  in  combination  for  the  constructive  pmpotes 
of  administration.  Their  heads,  Counu  Okunu  and  Itagaki, 
accepted  the  Imperial  mandate,  and  the  nation  watched  the 
result.  There  was  no  need  to  wait  long.  In  less  than  six 
months  these  new  links  snapped  under  the  tension  of  old 
enmities,  and  the  coalition  ^Ut  up  once  more  into  its  original 
elements.  It  had  demonstrated  that  the  sweets  of  power,  which 
the  '*  clan  sutesmen  "  had  been  so  vehemently  accused  of  covet- 
ing, possessed  even  greater  attractions  for  their  accusers.  The 
issue  of  the  experiment  was  such  a  palpable  fiasco  that  it  effec- 
tually rehabilitated  the  "  dan  statesmen,"  and  finally  proved, 
what  had  indeed  been  long  evident  to  every  close  observer,  that 
without  the  assistance  of  those  sutesmen  no  political  party 
could  hold  ofiice  successfully. 

Thenceforth  it  became  the  unique  aim  of  Liberals  and  Pro- 
gressists alike  to  join  hands  permanently  with  the  men  towards 
whom  they  had  once  displayed  such  implacable  fgr^ftnyf 
hostility.  Prince  It6,  the  leader  of  the  so-called  ^/i^ohM 
"  elder  statesmen,"  received  spedal  solicitations,  for  i 
it  was  plain  that  he  would  bring  to  any  political ' 
party  an  overwhelming  access  of  strength  alike  in  J 
his  own  person  and  in  the  number  of  friends  and 
disdples  certain  to  follow  him.  But  Prince  It&  declined  to 
be  absorbed  into  any  existing  party,  or  to  adopt  the  principle 
of  pariiamentary  cabinets.  He  would  consent  to  form  a  new 
association,  but  it  must  consist  of  men  sufficiently  disdplined 
to  obey  him  implicitly,  and  sufficiently  dodle  to  accept  theit 
programme  from  his  hand.  The  Liberals  agreed  to  these  terms. 
They  dissolved  their  party  (August  1900)  and  enrolled  them- 
selves in  the  ranks  of  a  new  organization,  which  did  not  even  call 
itself  a  party,  its  designatk)n  bdng  rUtkcn  uiyA-M  (assodation 
of  friends  of  the  constitution),  and  which  had  for  the  cardinal 
plank  in  its  platform  a  declaration  of  ministerial  irresponsibiUty 
to  the  Diet.  A  singular  page  was  thus  added  to  the  story  of 
Japanese  political  development;  for  not  merely  did  the  Liberals 
enlist  under  the  banner  of  the  statesmen  whom  for  twenty 
years  they  had  fought  to  overthrow,  but  they  also  tadtly 
consented  to  erase  from  their  profession  of  faith  its  essential 
article,  pariiamenury  cabinets,  and,  by  resigning  that  article 
to  the  Progressists,  created  for  the  first  time  an  opposition  with 
a  solid  and  intelligible  platform.  Nevertheless  the  seiyO-kai 
grew  steadily  in  strength  whereas  the  number  of  its  opponents 
declined  correspondingly.  At  the  general  elections  in  May 
1908  the  former  secured  195  seats,  the  four  sections  of  thie 
opposition  winning  only  1 84.  Thus  for  the  first  time  in  Japanese 
pariiamentary  history  a  majority  of  the  lower  chamber  found 
themselves  marching  under  the  same  banner.  Moreover, 
the  four  sections  of  the  opposition  were  independently  organized 
and  differed  neariy  as  much  from  one  another  as  they  all  differed 
from  the  seiyH-kai.  Their  impotence  to  make  head  against  the 
solid  phalanx  of  the  latter  was  thus  conspicuous,  especially 
during  the  1908-1909  session  of  the  Diet.  Much  talk  then  began 
to  be  heard  about  the  necessity  of  coalition,  and  that  this  talk 
will  materfalize  eventually  cannot  be  doubted.  Reduction  of 
armaments,  abolition  of  taxes  spodally  imposed  fbr  bdligerent 
purposes,  and  the  substitution  of  a  strictly  constitutional 
sjrstem  for  the  existing  bureaucracy— these  objects  constitute 
a  suffidently  solid  platform,  and  nothing  n  wanted  except  that 
a  body  of  proved  administrators  should  join  the  opposition 
in  occupying  it.  There  were  in  1909  no  signs,  however,  that 
any  such  defection  from  the  ranks  of  offkialdom  would  take 
place.  Deference  is  paid  to  public  opinions  inasmuch  as  even  a 
seiyfl-kai  ministry  will  not  remain  in  office  after  its  popularity 
has  begun  to  show  signs  of  waning.  But  no  deference  is  paid 
to  the  doctrine  of  party  cabinets.  Prince  ItO  did  not  contintic 
to  lead  the  seiyll-kai  for  more  than  three  years.  In  July  1903 
he  delegated  that  fundion  to  Marquis  Salon ji,  representative 
of  one  of  the  very  oldest  families  of  the  court  nobility  and  a 
personal  friend  of  the  emperor,  as  also  was  Prince  It<k  The 
Imperial  stamp  is  thus  vicariously  set  upon  the  princfple  <k 
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poUdcal  covbiiiations  for  tihe  better  praAiod  conduct  of 
pariiamcatary  busioeas^  but  that  the  seiyfl-kai,  foanded  by 
Pnnce  ltd  and  led  by  Marqois  Sak»ji,  should  ever  hold  office 
in  defiance  of  the  sovcreiga's  mandate  is  qnthiaknble.  Con- 
stitutional institutioos  in  Japan  are  therefore  developing  akmg 
lines  entirely  without  precedenL  The  stonn  and  stress  of  early 
parliamentary  days  have  given  place  to  comparative  calm. 
During  the  first  twelve  sessions  of  the  D{et»eactendhig  over  8  years, 
there  were  five  dissolutions  of  the  lower  hoose*  Ducte^  the  next 
thirteen  sessions,  extending  over  xi  years,  there  were  two 
dissolutions.  During  the  fii&t  8  ytuf  of  the  Diet's  existence  there 
were  six  changes  of  calMnet;  during  the  next  xi  yean  there  were 
five  changes.  Another  healthy  sign  was  that  men  of  affairs 
were  beginning  to  realise  the  importance  of  parliamenuty 
representation.  At  first  the  constituencies  were  contested 
almost  entirely  by  professional  politicians,  barristen  and 
journalists.  In  1909  there  was  a  solid  body  (the  baskin  dub) 
of  business  men  commanding  nearly  so  votes  in  the  lower 
house;  and  as  the  upper  chamber  indoded  4$  representatives 
of  the  highest  lax-payers,  the  interests  of  commerce  and 
industry  were  inteUigently  debated.  (F.  By.) 

X.— The  Claim  of  Japan:    by  a  Japanese  Statesuam* 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  Ocddental  to 
understand  the  Oriental,  and  vice  versa;  bot,  admitting  that 
the  mutual  understanding  of  two  Afferent  races  or  peoples 
is  a  difficult  matter,  why  should  Ocddentals  and  Orientab 
be  thus  set  in  opposition?  No  doubt,  different  peoples  of 
Europe  understand  each  other  better  than  they  do  the  Asiatic; 
but  can  Asiatic  peoples  understand  each  other  better  than  they 
can  Europeans  or  than  the  Europeans  can  understand  any  of 
them?  Do  Japanese  understand  Persians  or  even  Indians 
better  than  English  or  French?  It  is  true  perhaps  that  Japan- 
ese can  and  do  understand  the  Chinese  better  than  Europeans; 
bat  that  is  due  not  only  to  centuries  of  mutual  intercourse, 
but  to  the  wonderful  and  peculiar  fact  that  they  have  adopted 
the  old  dassical  Chinese  literature  as  their  own,  somewhat  in  the 
way,  but  in  a  much  greater  degree,  in  which  the  European 
luktions  have  adopted  the  otd  Greek  and  Latin  literatures. 
What  is  here  contended  for  is  that  the  mutual  understanding 
of  two  peoples  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  race,  but  of  the  know- 
ledge of  each  other's  history,  traditions,  literature,  &c. 

The  Japanese  have,  they  think,  suffered  much  from  the 
misunderstanding  of  their  motives,  feelings  and  ideas;  what  they 
want  is  to  be  understood  fuHy  and  to  be  known  for  what  they 
really  are,  be  It  good  or  bad.  They  desire,  above  all,  not  to  be 
lumped  as  Oriental,  but  to  be  known  and  judged  on  thetr  own 
account.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  igth  century,  in  fact  up  to 
the  Chinese  War,  it  irritated  Japanese  travelling  abroad  more 
than  anything  else  to  be  taken  for  Chinese.  'Then,  after  the 
Chinese  War,  the  alarm  about  Japan  leading  Eastern  Asia 
to  make  a  general  attack  upon  Europe — the  so^alled  Yellow 
Peril — seemed  so  ridiculous  to  the  Japanese  that  the  bad  effects  of 
such  wild  talk  were  not  quite  appredated  by  them.  The  aim  of 
the  Japanese  nation,  ever  since,  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration 
(186S),  they  laid  aside  definitively  all  ideas  of  seclusion  and 
entered  into  the  comity  of  nations,  has  been  that  they  should 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  Eastern  peoples  to  an  equality  with 
the  Western  and  should  be  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  brother- 
hood of  nations;  it  was  not  their  ambition  at  all  to  be  the 
champion  of  the  East  against  the  West,  but  rather  to  beat 
down  the  barriers  between  themselves  and  the  West 

The  intense  pride  of  the  Japanese  in  their  nationality,  their 
patriotism  and  loyalty,  arise  from  their  history,  for  what  other 
nation  can  point  to  an  Imperial  family  of  one  unbroken  lineage 
reigning  over  the  land  for  twenty-five  centuries?  Is  it  not  a 
glorious  tradition  for  a  nation,  that  its  etnperor  should  be  de- 
scended directly  from  that  grandson  of     the  great  hcaven- 

*The  following  expression  of  the  Japanese  point  of  view,  by  a 
statesman  of  the  writer's  authority  and  experience,  may  well  supple- 
ment the  genera)  abcount  of  the  progress  of  japan  and  its  tndunon 
among  the  great  civtUxed  powers  of  the  worid.~(£s.  £.  B^ 
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iHumiaathig  goddess,*^  to  whom  she  said,  ''This  land  (Japan) 
is  the  regioQ  over  which  my  descendants  shall  be  the  lords. 
Do  thou,  my  august  dtild,  proceed  thither  and  govern  it  Got 
Tkt  prcspeHty  of  iky  dynasty  shaU  be  coetal  vntk  keaten  and  earth." 
Thus  they  call  thdr  country  the  hmd  of  kami  (andent  gods  of 
tradition).  With  this  spirit,  in  the  old  days  when  Chhia  held 
the  hegemony  of  the  East,  and  all  neighbouring  peoples  were 
regarded  as  its  tributaries,  Japan  alone,  largdy  no  doubt  on 
account  of  its  uisular  position,  held  itself  quite  aloof;  it  set  at 
defiance  the  power  of  Kubbd  and  routed  utterly  the  combined 
Chinese  and  Korean  fleets  with  vast  forces  sent  by  him  to  conquer 
Japan,  this  being  the  only  occasion  that  Japan  was  threatened 
with  a  foreign  invasion: 

With  this  spirit,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  superiority  of 
the  Western  dvilization,  they  set  to  work  to  introduce  it  into 
their  country,  just  as  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  they  had 
adopted  and  adapted  the  Chinese  dvilization.  In  1868,  the  first 
year  of  the  era  of  Meiji,  the  emperor  swore  solemnly  the  memor- 
able oath  of  five  articles,  setting  forth  the  policy  that  was  to  be 
an^  has  been  followed  thereafter  by  the  government.  These 
five  artides  were. — 

t.  Deliberative  assemblies  shall  be  established  and  all  measures 
of  government  shall  be  dedded  by  public  opinion. 

2.  All  classes,  high  and  low,  shall  unite  in  vigorously  carrying 
out  the  plan  of  government. 

3.  Oindals,  civil  and  military,  and  all  common  people  shall  as 
far  as  possible  be  allowed  to  fulfil  their  just  desires  so  that  there 
may  not  be  any  discontent  among  them. 

4.  Vncinliatd  ciuloms  vf  former  times  shall  be  broken  through,  and 
everything  shall  be  based  upon  just  and  equitable  principles  of 
heaven  and  earth  (nature). 

5.  KnovUedge  shall  be  sought  for  throughout  the  world,  so  that  the 
welfare  of  the  empire  may  be  promoted. 

(Translation  due  to  Prof.  N.  Hoaeurai  of  TQky&  Imp.  Univ.) 

It  Is  interesting,  as  showing  the  continuity  of  the  policy  of  the 
empire,  to  place  side  by  side  with  these  articles  the  words  of  the 
Imperial  rescript  issued  in  1908,  which  are  as  follows: — 

"  We  are  convinced  that  with  the  rapid  and  unceasing  advance  of 
civilization,  the  East  and  West,  mutually  dependent  and  helping 
each  other,  are  bound  by  common  interests.  It  is  our  sincere  wish 
to  continue  to  enjoy  for  ever  its  benefits  in  common  with  other 
powecs  by  entering  into  doter  and  closer  zelacion  and  stcci^heniog 
our  friendship  with  them.  Now  in  order  to  be  able  to  move  onward 
alon^  with  the  constant  progress  of  the  world  and  to  share  in  the 
blessings  of  dvilization,  it  u  obvious  that  we  must  develop  our 
internal  resources;  our  nation,  but  recently  emer^  from  an  ex- 
hausting war,  must  put  forth  increased  activity  in  every  branch 
of  admiiustration.  It  therefore  behoves  our  people  to  endeavour 
with  one  mind,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  to  pursue  their 
callings  honestly  and  earnestly,  to  be  industrious  and  thrifty,  to 
abide  in  faith  and  righteousness,  to  be  Simple  and  warm-htarted, 
to  put  away  ostentatton  and  vanity  and  strive  after  the  usdul  and 
soUd.  to  avoid  idleness  and  indulgence,  and  to  apply  themselves 
incessantly  to  strenuous  and  arduous  tasks  . .  /' 

The  ambition  of  the  Japanese  people  has  been,  as  akeady 
stated,  to  be  recognized  as  an  equal  by  the  Great  Powers.  With 
this  object  in  view,  they  have  qiared  no  efforts  to  introduce  what 
they  considered  superior  in  the  Western  dvilization,  although  it 
may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  in  their  eagerness  they  have 
always  been  yrise.  They  hate  always  resented  any  discrimination 
against  them  as  an  Asiatic  people^  not  merdy  protesting  against 
it,  knowing  that  such  would  not  avail  much,  but  making  every 
endeavour  to  remove  reasons  or  excuses  for  it.  Formerly  there 
were  troops  stationed  to  guard  several  legations-,  foreign  postal 
service  was  not  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  government 
for  a  kmg  time;  these  and  other  indignities  against  the  sove> 
rdgnty  of  the  nation  were  gadnally  removed  by  proA^  that 
they  were  not  necessary.  Then  there  was  the  question  of  the 
eatca-territorial  jurisdiction;  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Europe 
and  America  as  early  as  167 1  with  a  view  to  the  revision  of 
treaties  in  order  to  do  away  with  this  imperium  in  imperia,  that 
being  the  date  originally  fixed  for  the  revision;  the  embassy^ 
however,  failed  hi  its  object  but  was  not  altogether  inutlesS)  for 
it  was  then  cleariy  seen  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  revise 
thoroughly  the  system  of  laws  and  entirely  to  rooigamze  tM 
law  courts  before  Ocddental  notions  could  be  induced  to  fotgp 
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this  privilege.    These  measures  -weie  necessaxy  in  any  case  as 

a  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  Western  methods  and 
ideas,  but  they  were  hastened  by  the  fact  of  their  bei  ng  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  revision  of  treaties.  When  the  new  code  of 
laws  was  brought  before  the  Diet  at  its  first  session,  and  there 
was  a  great  opposition  against  it  in  the  House  of  Peers  on  account 
of  its  many  defects  and  especially  of  its  ignoring  many  established 
usages,  the  chief  argument  in  its  favour,  or  at  least  one  that  had 
a  great  influence  with  many  who  were  unacquainted  with  tech- 
nical points,  was  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  revision  of  treaties 
and  that  the  defects,  if  any,  could  be  afterwards  amended  at 
leisure.  These  preparations  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
however,  took  a  long  time,  and  in  the  meantime  the  whole  nation, 
or  at  least  the  more  intelligent  part  of  it,  was  chafing  impatiently 
under  what  was  considered  a  national  indignity.  The  United 
States,  by  being  the  first  to  agree  to  its  abandonment,  although 
this  agreement  was  rendered  nugatory  by  a  conditional  clause, 
added  to  the  stock  of  goodwill  with  which  the  Japanese  have 
always  regarded  the  Americans  on  account  of  their  attitude 
towards  them.  When  at  last  the  consummation  so  long  and 
ardently  desired  was  attained,  great  was  the  joy  with  which  it 
was  greeted,  for  now  it  was  felt  that  Japan  was  indeed  on  terms 
of  equality  with  Occidental  nations.  Great  firitain,  by  being  the 
first  to  conclude  the  revised  treaty— an  act  due  to  the  remarkable 
foresight  of  her  statesmen  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  their 
countrymen  in  Japan — did  much  to  bring  about  the  cordial 
feeling  of  the  Japanese  towards  the  British,  which  made  them 
welcome  with  such  enthusiasm  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance. 
The  importance  of  this  last  as  a  powerful  instrument  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  in  the  extreme  East  has  been,  and  always 
will  be,  appreciated  at  its  full  value  by  the  more  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  among  the  Japanese;  but  by  the  mass  of  the  people 
it  was  received  with  great  acclamation,  owing  partly  to  the  already 
existing  good  feeling  towards  the  British,  but  also  in  a  large 
measure  because  it  was  felt  that  the  fact  that  Great  Britain 
should  leave  its  "  splendid  isolation  "  to  enter  into  this  alliance 
proclaimed  in  the  dearest  possible  way  that  Japan  had  entered 
on  terms  of  full  equality  among  the  brotherhood  of  nations,  and 
that  thenceforth  there  could  be  no  ground  for  that  discrinunation 
against  them  as  an  Asiatic  nation  which  had  been  so  galling  to 
the  Japanese  people. 

There  have  been,  and  there  still  are  being  made,  many  charges 
against  the  Japanese  government  and  people.  While  admitting 
that  some  of  them  may  be  founded  on  facts,  it  is  permissible  to 
point  out  that  traits  and  acts  of  a  few  individuals  have  often  been 
generalized  to  be  the  national  characteristic  or  the  result  of  a 
fixed  policy,  while  in  many  cases  such  charges  are  due  to  mis- 
understandings arising  from  want  of  thorough  knowledge  of  each 
ot^her's  language,  customs,  usages,  ideas,  &c.  Take  the  principle 
of  "  the  open  door,"  for  instance;  the  Japanese  government  has 
been  charged  in  several  instances  with  acting  contrary  to  it.  It 
is  natural  that  where  (as  in  China)  competitiain  is  very  keen 
between  men  of  different  nationalities,  individuals  shouM  some- 
times feel  aggrieved  and  make  complaints  of  unfairness  against 
the  government  of  their  competitors;  it  is  also  natural  that  i>eople 
at  home  shoxild  listen  to  and  believe  in  those  charges  made 
against  the  Japanese  by  their  countrymen  in  the  East,  while 
unfortunately  the  Japanese,  being  so  far  away  and  often  unaware 
of  them,  have  not  a  ready  means  of  vindicating  themselves;  but 
subsequent  investigations  have  always  shown  those  charges  to 
be  either  groundless  or  due  to  misunderstandings,  and  it  may  be 
asserted  that  in  no  case  has  the  charge  been  substantiated  that 
the  Japanese  government  has  knowingly,  deliberately,  of  maiue 
frepense  been  guilty  of  breach  of  faith  in  violating  the  principle 
of "  the  open  door  "  to  which  it  has  solcnmly  pledged  itself. '  That 
It  has  often  been  accused  by  the  Japanese  subjects  of  weakness 
tM-i-m  foreign  poweis  to  the  detriment  of  their  interests,  is 
perhaps  a  good  proof  of  its  fairness. 

The  Japanese  have  often  been  charged  with  looseness  of  com- 
mercial morality.  This  charge  is  harder  to  answer  than  the  last, 
for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  have  been  many  instances  of 
dishonesty  on  the  part  of  Japanese  tradesmen  or  employees;  tu 
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fiMgnf  is  never  A  valid  argument,  but  there  are  blade  ahetp  evetjT- 
where,  and  there  were  special  reasons  why  foreigners  sbouki  borne 
come  in  conuct  with  nuuiy  such  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Japanese.  In  dajrs  before  the  Restoration,  merchants  and 
tradesmen  were  officially  classed  as  the  k>west  of  four  classes, 
the  samurai,  the  fanners,  the  artisans  and  the  nercfaanti; 
practically,  however,  rich  merchants  serving  as  bankers  and 
employers  of  others  were  held  in  high  esteem,  even  by  thesamturaL 
Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  position  of  the  last  three  was 
low  compared  with  that  of  the  samurai;  their  education  was  not 
so  high,  and  although  of  course  thttt  was  the  same  code  ti 
morality  for  them  all,  there  was  no  such  high  standard  of  honour 
as  %vas  enjoined  upon  the  samurai  by  the  bushidO  or  **  the  way 
of  samurai."  Now,  when  foreign  trade  was  first  opened,  it  was 
naturally  not  firms  with  long-«tabBshed  credit  and  methods  that 
first  ventured  upon  the  new  field  of  business — some  few  that  did 
failed  owing  to  their  want  of  experience — it  was  rather  enter- 
prising and  adventurous  spirits  with  little  capital  or  credit  who 
eagerly  flocked  to  the  newly  opened  ports  to  try  their  fortune. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  all  or  roost  of  those  should 
be  very  scrupulous  in  their  dealings  with  the  foreigners;  the 
majority  of  those  adventurers  failed,  while  a  few  of  the  abler  men, 
generally  those  who  believed  in  and  practised  honesty  as  the 
best  pohcy,  succeeded  and  came  to  occupy  an  honourable  posi- 
tion as  business  men.  It  is  also  asserted  that  foreigners,  or  at 
least  some  of  them,  did  not  scruple  to  take  unfair  advantage  of 
the  want  of  experience  on  the  part  of  their  Japanese  customers 
to  impose  upon  them  methods  which  they  would  not  have 
followed  except  in  the  East;  it  may  be  that  such  methods  were 
necessary  or  were  deemed  so  in  dealing  with  those  adventurers, 
but  it  is  a  faa  that  it  afterwards  took  a  long  time  and  great  eflort 
on  the  part  of  Japanese  traders  to  break  through  some  usages 
and  customs  which  were  established  in  earlier  days  and  which 
they  deemed  dicrogatory  to  their  credit  or  injurious  to  their  in- 
terests. Infringement  of  patent  rights  and  fraudulent  imiution 
of  trade-marks  have  with  some  truth  also  been  charged  against 
the  Japanese;  about  this  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  although 
the  prindples  of  morality  cannot  change,  their  applications  may 
be  new;  patents  and  trade-marks  are  something  new  to  the 
Japanese,  and  it  takes  time  to  teach  that  their  infringement 
should  be  regarded  with  the  same  moral  censure  as  stealing. 
The  government  has  done  everything  to  prevent  such  practices 
by  enacting  and  enforcing  laws  against  them,  and  nowadays  they 
are  not  so  common.  Be  that  as  it  may,  such  a  state  of  aflairs 
as  that  mentioned  above  is  now  passing  away  almost  entirely; 
commerce  and  trade  are  now  regarded  as  highly  honourable  pro- 
fessions, merchaaU  and  business  men  occupy  the  highest  social 
positions,  several  of  them  having  been  lately  raised  to  the  peerage, 
and  are  as  honourable  a  set  of  men  as  can  be  met  any  wlvcre.  It 
is  however  to  be  regretted  that  in  introducing  Western  business 
methods,  it  has  not  been  quite  possible  to  exclude  some  of  their 
evils,  such  as  promotion  of  swindling  companies,  tampering  with 
members  of  legislature,  and  so  forth. 

The  Japanese  have  also  been  considered  in  some  quarters  to 
be  a  bellicose  nation.  No  sooner  was  the  war  with  Russia  over 
than  they  were  said  to  be  ready  and  eager  to  fight  with  the 
United  States.  This  is  another  misrepresentation  arising  from 
want  of  proper  knowledge  of  Japanese  character  and  feelings. 
Although  it  is  true  that  within  the  quarter  of  a  century  preceding 
1909  Japan  was  engaged  in  two  sanguinary  wars,  not  to  mention 
the  Boxer  affair,  in  which  owing  to  her  proximity  to  the  scene 
of  the  disturbances  she  had  to  take  a  prominent  part,  yet  neither 
of  these  was  of  her  own  seeking;  in  both  cases  she  had  to  fight  or 
else  submit  to  become  a  mere  cipher  in  the  world,  if  indeed  she 
could  have  preserved  her  existence  as  an  independent  state.  The 
Japanese,  far  from  being  a  bellicose  people,  deliberately  cut  off 
all  intercourse  with  the  outside  world  in  order  to  avoid  inter- 
national troubles,  and  remained  absolutely  secluded  from  the 
world  and  at  profound  peace  within  their  own  territory  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half.  Besides,  the  Japanese  have  always  re- 
garded the  Americans  with  a  special  goodwill,  due  no  doubt  to 
the  steady  liberal  attitude  of  the  American  govemmeut  and 
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people  towards  Japan  and  Japanese,  and  t^  look  npon 
the  idea  of  war  between  Japan  and  the  United  Statea  as 
ikiiculous. 

Restrictions  upon  Japanese  emigrants  to  the  United  States 
and  to  Australia  are  irritating  to  the  Japanese,  because  it  is  a 
discrimination  against  them  as  belongiag  to  the  "  yellow  "  race, 
whereas  it  has  been  their  ambition  to  raise  themselves  above  the 
level  of  the  Eastern  nations  to  an  equality  with  the  Western 
nations,  although  they  cannot  change  the  coloor  of  their  skin. 
When  a  Japanese  even  of  the  highest  rank  and  standing  has  to 
obtain  a  permit  from  an  American  imnu'gcant  ofiicer  before  he  can 
enter  American  territory,  is  it  not  natural  that  be  and  his  country* 
men  should  resent  this  discrimination  as  an  indignity?  But  they 
have  too  much  good  sense  to  think  or  even  dream  of  going  to 
war  upon  such  a  matter;  on  the  contrary,  the  Japanese  govern* 
ment  agreed  in  1908  to  limit  the  number  of  emigrants  in  order 
to  avoid  complications. 

It  may  be  repeated  that  it  has  ever  been  the  ambition  of  the 
Japanese  people  to  take  rank  with  the  Great  Powers  of  the  world, 
and  to  have  a  voice  in  the  council  of  nations;  they  demand  that 
they  shall  not  be  discriminated  against  because  of  the  colour  of 
their  skin,  but  that  they  shall  rather  be  judged  by  their  deeds. 
With  this  aim,  they  have  made  great  eCTorta:  where  charges 
brought  against  them  have  any  foundation  in  fact,  they  have 
endeavoured  to  make  reforms;  where  they  ave  false  or  due  to 
misunderstandings  they  have  tried  to  live  them  down,  trusting 
to  time  for  their  vindication.  They  are  willing  to  be  judged  by 
the  intelligent  and  impartial  worid:  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  ia 
what  they  claim,  and  think  they  have  a  right  to  claim,  from 
the  world.  (K.) 

BiBLiocaAPHY.—The  latest  edition  of  von  Werockatem's 
BMiotraph^  of  the  Japanese  Empire  contains  the  names  of  all 
important  books  and  publications  relating  to  Japan,  which  have 
BOW  become  very  numerous.  A  general  reference  must  suffice 
here  to  Captain  F.  Brinkley's  Japan  (12  vols.,  1904);  the  work*  of 
B.  H.  Chamberlain.  Things  Japanese  (sth  ed.,  1005,  Ac):  W.  G. 
Aston.  HisL  of  Jap.  Literature,  etc,  and  Lafcadio  Hcam,  Japan:  an 
Inter pretatioH  (1904),  &c.,  as  the  European  authors  with  intimate 
knowled|(e  of  the  country  who  have  done  most  to  give  accurate  and 
illuminating  expression  to  its  development.  Sec  also  Fifty  Years 
of  New  Japan,  an  encyclopaedic  account  of  the  national  deveioproeat 
m  all  its  aspects,  compiled  by  Count  Shigenobu  Okunu  (2  vols., 
1907, 1908;  Eng.  ed.  by  Marcus  B.  Huish,  1909). 

JAPANNING,  the  art  of  coating  surfaces  of  metal,  wood,  &c, 
with  a  va«-fety  of  varnishes,  which  are  dried  and  hardened  on  in 
stoves  or  hot  chambers.  These  drying  processes  constitute  the 
main  distinguishing  features  of  the  art.  The  trade  owes  its 
name  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  famous  lacquering 
of  Japan  (see  Japan:  Art)^  which,  however,  is  prepared  with 
entirely  different  materials  and  processes,  and  is  in  all  respects 
much  more  brilliant,  durable  and  beautiful  than  any  ordinary 
japan  work.  Japanning  is  done  in  clear  transparent  varnishes, 
in  black  and  in  body  colours;  but  black  japan  is  the  most 
characterist  ic  and  common  style  of  work.  The  varnish  for  black 
japan  consists  essentially  of  pure  natural  asphaltiun  with  a  pro- 
portion of  gum  anim6  dissolved  in  linseed  oil  and  thinned  with 
turpentine.  In  thin  layers  such  a  japan  has  a  rich  dark  brown 
colour;  it  only  shows  a  brilliant  black  In  thicker  coatings.  For 
fine  work,  which  has  to  be  smoothed  and  polished,  several  coats 
of  black  are  applied  in  succession,  each  being  separately  dried  in 
the  stove  at  a  heat  which  may  rise  to  about  300*  F.  Body 
colours  consist  of  a  basis  of  tran^arent  varnish  mixed  with  the 
special  mineral  paints  of  the  desired  colours  or  with  hfotizt 
powders.  The  transparent  varnish  used  by  japanncrs  is  a  copal 
vai^ish  which  contains  less  drying  oil  and  more  turpentine  than 
is  contained  in  ordinary  painters'  oil  varnish.  Japanning  pro- 
duces a  brilliant  polished  surface  which  is  much  more  durable  and 
less  easily  affected  by  heat,  moisture  or  other  influences  than  any 
ordinary  painted  and  varnished  work.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a 
process  intermediate  bet  ween  ordinary  painting  and  enamelling. 
It  is  very  extensively  applied  in  the  finbhing  of  ordinary  iron- 
mongery goods  and  domestic  iron- work,  deed  boxes,  dock  dials 
and  papier-m&ch^  articles.  The  process  is  also  applied  to  blocks 
of  date  for  making  imitation  of  black  and  other  marbles  for 
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cbimneypiecei,  ftc.,  and  in  a  modified  form  it  emptoyed  for 
preparing  enanwUed,  japan  or  patent  leather. 

JAPHETH  (ff;>,  in  the  Bible,  the  youngest  son  of  Noah* 
acoocding  to  the  Prlesay  Code  {e.  450  B.C.);  but  in  the  eariier 
tradition*  the  second  son,  abo  the  "  father  "  of  one  of  the  three 
groups  into  which  the  nations  of  the  world  are  divided.*  In 
Gen.  iz.  27,  Noah  pronotmces  the  following  bletetng  on  Japheth-* 

"  God  enlarge  (Heb.  yaphf)  Japheth  (Heb.  yepheth). 
And  let  him  dwell  in  the  ttnu  of  Shem ; 
And  let  Canaan  be  his  servant." 

This  is  probably  an  ancient  oracle  independent  alike  of  the  flood 
story  and  the  genealogical  scheme  in  Gen.  x.  Shem  is  probably 
Israel;  Canaan,  of  course,  the  Canaanites;  by  analogy,  Japheth 
should  be  some  tWrd  element  of  the  population  of  Palestine — the 
Philistines  or  theVhoenicians  have  been  suggested.  The  sense 
of  the  second  line  is  doubUul,  it  may  be  "  let  God  dwell  "  or  "  let 
Japheth  dwell ";  on  the  latter  view  Japheth  appears  to  be  in 
friendly  alliance  with  Shem.  The  words  might  mean  that 
Japheth  was  an  intruding  invader,  but  this  Is  not  consonant  with 
the  tone  of  the  oracle.  PossiWy  Japheth  is  only  present  in 
Gen.  ix.  30-17  through  corruption  of  the  text,  Japheth  may 
be  an  accidental  repetition  of  yapht ''  nmy  he  enlarge,"  misread 
as  a  proper  name. 

In  Gen.  x.  Japheth  b  the  northern  and  western  division  of  the 
nations;  being  perhaps  used  as  a  convenient  title  under  which  to 
group  the  more  remote  peoples  who  were  not  thought  of  as  stand- 
ing in  ethnic  or  political  connexion  with  Israel  or  Egypt.  Thus 
of  his  descendants,  Gomer,  Magog,*  Tubal,  Meshech,  Ashkenaz, 
Riphath  and  Togarmah  are  peoples  who  are  located  with  more 
or  less  certainty  in  N.E.  Asia  Minor,  Armenia  and  the  lands  to 
the  N.E.  of  the  Black  Sea;  Javan  Is  the  lonians,  used  loosely  for 
the  seafaring  peoples  of  the  West,  including  Tarshish  (Tartessus 
in  Spain),  Kittim  (C^jrus),  Rodanim*  (Rhodes).  There  is  no 
certain  identification  of  Tiras  and  EUshah. 

The  similarity  of  the  name  Japheth  to  the  Titan  Tapetos  of  Greek 
mythology  is  probably  a  mere  accident.  A  place  Japheth  is  men- 
tioned  in  Judith  ii.  25,  but  it  b  quite  unknown. 

In  addKion  to  commentaries  and  dictionary  articles,  sec  E.  Meyer, 
Die  leradiien  nmi  ikre  Nachbartldmwie,  pp.  a  19  sqq.      (W.  H.  Be) 

JAR,  a  vessel  of  simple  form,  made  of  earthenware,  glass,  Sx., 
with  a  spoutless  mouth,  and  tisually  without  handles.  The 
word  came  into  English  through  Fr.  jarre  or  Span.  Jarra,  from 
Arab,  jarrah,  the  earthenware  vessel  of  Eastern  countries,  used 
to  contain  water,  oil,  wine,  &c.  The  simple  electrical  condenser 
known  as  a  Leyden  Jar  {q.v!)  was  so  called  because  of  the  early 
experiments  made  in  the  science  of  electricity  at  Leiden.  In  the 
sense  of  a  harsh  vibrating  sound,  a  sudden  shock  or  vibrating 
movement,  hence  dissensidn,  quarrel  or  petty  strife,  **  jar  "  b 
onomatopoeic  in  origin;  it  b  also  seen  in  the  name  of  the  bird 
m'ght-jar  (also  known  as  the  goat-sucker).  In  the  expression 
"  on  the  jar  **  or  "  ijar,"  of  a  door  or  window  partly  opssit  the 
word  b  another  form  of  chare  or  char,  meaning  turn  or  tiimlng, 
•which  survives  in  charwoman,  one  who  works  at  a  turn,  a  job 
and  chore,  a  job,  spell  of  work. 

JAROON.  in  iu  earliest  use  a  term  applied  to  the  chirping  and 
twittering  of  birds,  but  since  the  xsth  century  mainly  confined  to 
any  hnguage,  spoken  or  written,  which  b  either  tmlntelKgible 
to  the  user  or  to  the  hearer.  .It  is  partictilarly  applied  by  unln- 
structcd  hearers'  or  readen  to  the  language  full  of  technical 
terminology  used  by  scientific,  philosophic  and  other  writers. 
The  word  b  O.  Fr.,  and  Cotgrave  defines  ft  as  "gibridge 
(gibberish),  fustian  language."  It  b  cognate  with  Span,  geri' 
goma,  and  Ital.  gergo,  gergone,  and  probably  related  to  the 
onomatopoeic  O.  Fr.  jargouiUer,  to  chatter.  The  root  is  probably 
seen  in  Lat.  gjorrire,  to  diatter. 

•  Geo.  v.  3*,  vl.  10,  vil  13,  X.  I :  cf«  I  Chron.  1 4. 

»  Gen.  ia.  17,  X.  a,  J.  c.  850-750  B.C.  In  ix.  18  Ham  n  an 
editorial  addition.  «...<.  ,  . 

•  Gen.  X.  1-5;  cf.  I  Chron.  t  5-7.  For  the  significance  «  the 
geneak>gies  in  Gen.  x.  tee  Ham. 

«  See  GoMEK.  Coc.  ...... 

•  So  we  should  read  with  I  Chron.  L  7  OLXX.)  for  Dodanun. 
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JARGiXnit  or  Jaioon  (occastonaUy  in  old  writings  joriommu 
tnd  jacounu)f  a  name  applied  by  modem  mineralogists  to  those 
sErcons  ifihicb  are  fine  enough  to  be  cut  as  gem-stonea,  but  are 
not  of  the  red  colour  which  characterizes  the  hyadnth  or  jacinth. 
The  word  is  related  to  Arab  targun  (xircon).  Some  of  the  finest 
jargoons  are  green,  others  brown  and  yellow,  whilst  some  are 
colourless.  The  colourless  jargoon  may  be  obtained  by  heating 
certain  coloured  stones.  When  aircon  is  heated  it  sometimes 
changes  in  colour,  or  altogether  loses  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
usually  increases  in  density  and  brilliancy.  The  8o<alled 
Matura  diamonds,  formeriy  sent  from  Matara  (or  Matura),  in 
Ceylon,  were  decolorized  zircons.  The  zircon  has  strong  re- 
tractive  power,  and  its  lustre  is  almost  adanuntine,  but  it  lacks 
the  fire  oi  the  diamond.  The  specific  gravity  of  zircon  is  subject 
to  considerable  variation  in  different  varietie^;  thus  Sir  A.  H. 
Church  found  the  sp.  gr.  of  a  fine  leaf-green  jargoon  to  be  as  low 
as  3*932,  and  that  of  a  pure  white  jargoon  as  high  as  4'705> 
Jargoon  and  tourmaline,  when  cut  as  gems,  are  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  each  other,  but  the  sp.  gr.  is  distinctive,  since  that  of 
tourmaline  is  only  3  to  3  •  2.  Moreover,  in  tourmalbie  the  dichro- 
ism  is  stron^^y  marked,  whereas  in  jargoon  it  is  remarkably 
feeble.  The  refractive  indices  of  jargoon  are  much  higher  than 
those  of  tourmaline  (see  Zircon).  (F.  W.  R.*) 

JARlR  IBN  'ATlYYA  UL-KHATFl  (d.  728),  Arabian  poet, 
was  born  in  the  reign  of  the  caliph  *Ali,  was  a  member  of  the 
tribe  Kulaib,  a  part  of  the  Tamlm,  and  lived  in  Irak.  Of  his 
early  life  little  is  known,  but  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  favour 
of  Haj jlj,  the  governor  of  Irak  (see  C aupuate)  .  Already  famous 
for  his  verse,  he  became  more  widely  known  by  his  feud  with 
Farazdaq  and  AkhtaL  Later  he  went  to  Damascus  and  visited 
the  court  of  Abdalmalik  C  Abd  ul-Malik)  and  that  of  his  successor, 
Walld.  From  neither  of  these  did  he  receive  a  warm  welcome. 
He  was,  however,  more  successful  with  Omar  II.,  and  was  the 
only  poet  received  by  the  pious  caliph. 

HU  verse,  which,  like  that  of  his  contemporaries,  is  largely  satire 
and  eulogy,  was  published  in  2  vols.  (Cairo,  1896).     (G.  W.  T.) 

JARKENT,  a  town  of  Russian  Central  Asia,  in  the  province  of 
Scmiryechensk,  70  m.  W.N.W.  of  Kulja  and  near  to  the  Hi  river. 
Pop.  (1897),  16,372. 

JARNACt  a  town  of  western  France  in  the  department  of 
Charente,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Charcnte,  and  on  the  rail- 
way 23  m.  W.  of  Angoul^e,  between  that  city  and  Cognac. 
Pop.  (1906),  4493.  The  town  is  well  built;  and  an  avenue, 
planted  with  poplar  trees,  leads  to  a  handsome  suspension 
bridge.  The  church  contains  an  interesting  ogival  crypt. 
There  are  communal  colleges  for  both  sexes.  Brandy,  wine 
and  wine-casks  are  made  in  the  town.  Jarnac  was  in  1569 
the  scene  of  a  battle  in  which  the  Catholics  defeated  the  Protes- 
tants. A  pyramid  marks  the  spot  where  Louis,  Prince  dc  Cond6^ 
one  of  the  Protestant  genezab,  was  slain.  Jarnac  gave  its 
name  to  an  old  French  family,  of  which  the  best  known  member 
b  Gui  Chabot,  comte  de  Jarnac  (d.  c.  1575)1  whose  lucky  back- 
stroke in  his  famous  dud  with  Ch&tcigncraie  gave  rise  to  the 
proverbial  phrase  coup  de  jarnac,  signifying  an  unexpected 
blow. 

JARO,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Hollo,  Panay,  Philippine 
Islands,  on  the  Jaro  river,  2  m.  N.W.  of  the  town  of  BoQo,  the 
capital.  Pop.  (1903),  10,681.  It  lies  on  a  plain  in  the  midst  of 
a  rich  agricultural  district,  has  several  fine  residences,  a  cathedral, 
a  curious  three-Uered  tower,  a  semi-weekly  paper  axid  a  monthly 
periodical.  Jaro  was  founded  by  the  Spanish  in  1584.  From 
X903  until  February  1908  it  was  part  of  the  town  or  municipality 
of  IloBo. 

JAROSITB,  a  rare  mineral  species  consisting  of  hydrous 
potassium  and  aluminium  sulphate,  and  belonging  to  the  group 
of  isomorphous  rhombohedzAl  minerals  enumerated '  below  >~ 

Alunftc K,     (.\1(0H),],  (SQ,)^ 

Jarosiie.    .' K,     lFe(OH),l,  (SOJi 

Natrojarosite  .  .     Nai    [Fe(OH) «U  ($04)4 

Plumbojaroslte     .     .     .     .     Pb     [Fe(OH)  J«  ($04)4 

Jarosite  usually  occurs  as  drusy  mcrustatlons  of  minute 


indistinct  dryttili  witli  a  ycHowlsb-bfowii  colour  nd  brilKanC 
lustre.  Hardness  3;  ap.  gr.  5*15.  The  best  specimens,  co»- 
sisting  of  crystalline  crusts  on  limonite,  are  from  the  JaroMi 
ravine  in  the  Sierra  Almagrera,  province  of  Almeria,  Spain,  from 
which  locality  the  mineral  receftet  iu  name.  It  has  been  also 
found,  often  in  assodation  with  iron  ores,  at  a  few  other  localities. 
A  variety  occurring  as  concretionary  or  molberry-Hke  forms  b 
known  as  moronolite  (from  Gr.  ^pcw,  **  mulben^,"  and  MAsf, 
"  stone  ");  it  is  found  at  Monroe  in  Orange  county,  New  York. 
The  recently  discovered  spedes  natrojarosite  and  plumbojarosite 
occur  as  yellowish>brown  glistening  powders  consisting  wholly 
of  minute  crystals,  and  are  from  Nevada  and  New  Mexico 
respectively.  (L.  J.  S.) 

JARRAH  WOOD  (an  adapUtion  o(  the  native  name  JerryM), 
the  product  of  a  large  tree  {Eucalyptus  margmaia)  found  in 
south-western  Australia,  where  it  b  said  to  cover  an  area  of 
14,000  sq.  m.  The  trees  grow  straight  in  the  stem  to  a  great  ^ze, 
and  yield  squared  timber  up  to  40  ft.  length  and  24  in.  diameter. 
The  wood  is  very  hard,  heavy  (sp.  gr.  i<oio)  and  close-grained, 
with  a  mahogany-red  colour,  and  sometimes  sufficient  **  figure  " 
to  render  it  suiuble  for  cabinet-makers'  use.  The  timber 
possesses  several  useful  characteristics;  and  great  expectations 
were  at  first  formed  as  to  its  vdue  for  shipbuilding  and  general 
constructive  purposes.  These  expectations  have  not,  however, 
been  realized,  and  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  tree  has  not 
proved  that  source  of  wealth  to  western  Australia  which  was  at 
one  time  expected.  Its  greatest  merit  for  shipbuilding  and 
marine  purposes  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  resists,  better  than 
any  other  timber,  the  attacks  of  the  TereSa  namlis  and  other 
marine  borers,  and  on  land  it  is 'equally  exempt,  in  tropical 
countries,  fropi  the  ravages  of  white  ants.  When  felled  with  the 
sap  at  its  lowest  point  and  well  seasoned,  the  wood  stands 
exposure  in  the  air,  earth  or  sea  remarkably  well,  on  which 
account  it  is  in  request  for  railway  sleepers,  telegraph  poles  and 
piles  in  the  British  colonies  and  India.  The  wood,  however, 
frequently  shows  longitudinal  blisters,  or  lacunae,  filled  with 
resin,  the  same  as  may  be  observed  in  spruce  fir  timber;  and 
it  is  deficient  in  fibre,  breaking  with  a  short  fracture  under 
comparatively  moderate  pressure.  It  has  been  classed  at 
Llo3rds  for  sb!p-building  purposes  in  line  three,  table  A,  of  the 
registry  rules. 

JAIOIOW,  a  port  and  municipal  borough  in  the  Jarrow 
parliamentary  division  of  Durham,  England,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the'Tyne,  6|  m.  below  Newcastle,  and  on  a  branch  of  the 
North-Eastem  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  34,295.  The  parish 
church  of  St  Paul  was  founded  in  685,  and  retains  portions  of 
pre-Norman  work.  The  central  tower  is  Norman,  and  there 
are  good  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  details  in  the  body  of  the 
church.  Close  by  are  the  scattered  ruins  of  the  monastery 
begun  by  the  pious  Biscop  in  681,  and  consecrated  with  the 
church  by  Ceolfrid  in  685.  Within  the  walls  of  this  monastery 
the  Venerable  Bcde  spent  his  life  from  childhood;  and  his  body 
was  at  first  buried  within  the  church,  whither,  until  it  was 
removed  under  Edward  the  Confessor  to  Durham,  it  attracted 
many  pilgrims.  The  town  is  wholly  industrial,  devoted  to 
ship-building,  chemical  works,  paper  mills  and  the  neighbouring 
collieries.  It  owes  its  development  from  a  mere  pit  village 
very  largely  to  the  enterprise  of  Sir  Charies  Mark  Palmer  (^.t.). 
Jarrow  Slake,  a  river  b^,  i  m.  long  by  }  m.  broad,  contains 
the  Tyne  docks  of  the  North-Eastern  railway  company.  A 
great  quantity  of  coal  is  shipped.  Jarrow  was  incorporated  in. 
1875,  and  the  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and 
18  councillors.    Area,  783  acres. 

JARRT,  NICOLAS,  one  of  the  best-known  X7th  century 
French  calligraphers.  He  was  born  at  Paris  about  1620,  and 
was  officially  employed  by  Louis  XIV.  His  most  famous  work 
is  the  Cuirlande  dc  Julie  (1641).  He  died  some  time  before 
1674. 

JARVIS.  JOHN  WESLEY  (1780-1840),  American  artist, 
nephew  of  the  great  John  Wesley,  was  bom  at  South  Shields, 
England,  and  was  taken  to  the  United  Sutes  at  the  a^e  of 
five.    He  was  one  of  the  earliest  American  painters  to  give 
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•ertoin  atteotion  to  t^  tt\^7  of  anatomy.  He  fived  at  first  in 
Philadelphia,  afterwards  establishing  himself  in  New  York, 
where  be  enjoyed  great  popularity,  though  his  conviviality  and 
eccentric  mode  of  Kfe  affected  fais  work.  He  visited  Baltimore, 
Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  entertaining  much  and  painting 
portraits  of  prominent  people,  particularly  in  New  Orleans, 
where  General  Andrew  Jackson  was  one  of  his  sitters.  He  had 
for  assistants  at  different  times  both  Sully  and  Inman.  He 
affected  singularity  in  dress  and  manners,  and  his  mots  were 
the  talk  of  the  day.  But  his  work  deteriorated,  and  he  died 
in  great  poverty  in  New  York  Gty.  Examples  of  his  painting 
are  in  the  collection  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

JASHAR,  BOOK  OP.  in  Hebrew  Sepker  ki^yaskar,  a  Hebrew 
composition  mentioned  as  though  well-known  in  Josh.  x.  13 
and  a  Sam.  L  z8.  From  these  two  passages  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  book  of  songs  relating  to  impcurtant  events,  but  no  early 
collection  of  the  kind  is  now  extant,  nor  is  anything  known  of  it. 
Various  speculations  have  been  put  forward  as  to  the  name:  (i) 
that  it  means  the  book  of  the  upright,  i.e.  Israel  or  distinguished 
Israelites,  the  root  being  the  same  as  in  Jeshurun;  (2)  that 
Jashar  C*^)  is  a  transposition  of  shir  C^,  song);  (3)  that  it 
should  be  pointed  Yashir  (*v^,  sing;  cf.  Exod.  xv.  x)  and  was 
to  called  after  its  first  word.  None  of  these  is  very  convincing, 
though  support  may  be  found  for  them  all  in  the  versions.  The 
Septuagint  favours  (i)  by  its  rendering  kri  fitfi>dov  rod  <MoCy 
tn  Samuel  (it  onu'ts  the  words  in  Joshua);  the  Vulgate  has  in 
libro  justorum  in  both  places;  the  Syriac  in  Samuel  has  Ashir, 
which  suggests  a  Hebrew  reading  hoskir  (the  song),  and  in 
Joshua  it  translates  "  book  of  praises."  The  Targnm  on  both 
passages  has  '*  book  of  the  law,"  an  explanation  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  chief  Jewish  commentators,  making  the  incidents 
the  fulfilment  of  passages  in  the  Pentateuch.  Since  it  con- 
tained the  lament  of  David  (a  Sam.  i.  18)  it  cannot  have  been 
completed  till  after  his  time.  If  Wellhausen's  restoration  of 
X  Kings  viii.  ta  be  accepted  (from  Septuagint  x  Kings  viii.  $3, 
4r  /Si^XI^r^  <^nt)  where  the  reference  is  to  the  building 
of  the  Temple,  the  book  must  have  been  growing  in  the  time  of 
Sok>mon.  The  attempt  of  Donaldson'  to  teconstract  it  is 
largely  subjective  and  uncritical 


.imt  ctiftofnary  to  compose  mtdfiishic 
m-orkj  urirlcr  wicii-knpwn  Ujirnt-it  n  botik  of  lahhar  niitu rally  made 


In    Ui^^    Sir, 


[E»  ippei^raitct-  It  titx<i  KiOirdly  be  remarked  that  thii  ha^  nothing 
whjite'vcr  tn  di:i  with,  the  uld'cr  bock.  It  ha.n  afionyinaiJiiclaboraiLioii 
in  Hebrew  of  the  early  p^rt  of  the  bibhcAl  imrratlve,  probhAbiy  catn- 
pomd  m  the  uth  teniury.  The  fact  thjit  its  legeadaiv  uiattrial 
II  dr^wn  irotn  Arabic  aoitrccit  a>  wcil  ai  from  Tains  iia^  MwirJ«h 
ind  La  let  Jewbh  worki.  woutd:  M^in  tu  ^how  that  thf  wnC'cr  llivrd:  tn 
SpaJn«  or,  j.cror<l:ing^  to  cihci^.  in  Kouth  Italy.  The  tint  edition 
i^pEired  at  Venice  in  1625.  and  it  baj  becti  FrcquenUy  ptintud 
itnte.  k  WM  (ratialatul  into  tngUih  by  Cof  fw)  M,  M.  Noah 
{New  Vork.  1B40).  A  w^k  called  Tht  Bptti  ^/ .  ,  .  Jmhef,  itftmi' 
laitd  .  . .  by  Akmn  (ugi :  and  ed^*  Bri«o4*  i^i^),  has  nothing  to 
da  with  thii  or  with  any  Hebrew  original,  bat  it  a  ineot  fabrication 
by  the  printer.  Jsicob  hivr,  who  put  it  f<}jrwi.rd  at  the  book 
**  fDeotiaoed  in  Holy  StfiptL:re+" 

BrauocRAPirY. — ^M.  Heitprin,  HtMtorkal  Poetry  «f  ike  Ancient 
Hebrems  (New  York.  iS79)*  >•  laS-Mt;  Mercati,  ''^Una  congettura 
■opra  il  libro  del  Ciusto/'^in  Stndi  e  Testi  (5.  Roma.  1901).  On  the 
medieval  work  sec  Zunz.  CottesdiensUiche  Vortrdg,e  der  Juden  (f  rank- 
fuit  a.  M.,  189a),  3nd  ed.,  p.  163. 

JASUPUB,  a  tributary  state  of  India,  in  the  Central  Pnmnces, 
having  been  transferred  from  Bengal  ia  1Q05.  The  country  is 
dividMl  almost  equally  into  high  and  lo«r  lands.  The  Upargfaat 
plateau  on  the  east  rises  ssoo  It  above  sea-level,  and  the  hiUs 
above  it  reach  their  highest  point  in  Ranijula  (3527  ft.).  The 
only  river  of  importance  is  the  Ib»  in  the  bed  of  whidi  diamonds 
are  found,  whUe  from  time  Immemorial  its  aands  have  been 
washed  for  gold.  Jaahpur  iron,  smelted  by  the  Kols,  is  highly 
prized.  Jun^es  of  sdl  forests  abound,  harbouring  elephant, 
bison  and  other  wikl  beasts.  Jungle  producU  include  lac, 
silk  cocoons  and  beeswax,  which  are  exported.  Area  1948 
sq.  m.;  pop.  (2901),  xjt,ix4;  estimated  revenue  £8000. 

*  Jashar:  frafmenta  orcketypa  carmtHum  Hebraicorum  (Berlin, 
I854). .  Cf.  PcfOwiM't  Remarks  on  it  (Lood.  .1855). 
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JASani,  JAOQUB8  (1798-1864),  Provencal  poet,  wis  bom  at 
Agenon  the  6th  of  March  X798,  his  family  name  being  Boi.  Hia 
father,  who  was  a  tailor,  had  a  certain  facility  for  making  doggerel 
verses,  which  he  sang  or  redted  at  fairs  and  snch-like  popular 
gatherings;  and  Jacques,  who  used  generally  to  accompany  him, 
was  thus  eariy  familiarised  with  the  part  wliich  be  afterwards  so 
successfully  filled  himself.  When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  found 
employment  at  a  hairdresser's  shop,  and  subsequently  started 
a  similar  business  of  his  own  on  the  Gravier  at  Agen.  In  x83$- 
he  published  his  first  volume  of  Fapillotos  ("  Curl  Papers  ")» 
containing  poems  in  French  (a  language  he  used  with  a  certain 
sense  of  restraint),  and  in  the  familiar  Agen  patois—ihe  popular 
speech  of  the  working  classes— in  which  he  was  to  achieve  ail 
his  literary  triumphs.  Jasmin  was  the  most  famous  forerunner 
in  Provencal  literature  (q.v.)  of  Mistral  and  the  Filibrige.  His 
influence  in  rehabilitating,  for  literary  purposes,  his  native  dialect, 
was  particularly  exercised  in  the  public  recitals  of  his  poems  to 
which  he  devoted  himself.  His  poetic  gift,  and  his  flexible  voice 
and  action,  fitted  him  admirably  for  this  double  r61e  of  trouba- 
dour and  jongleur.  In  1835  he  recited  his  "  Blind  Girl  of  Castel- 
Cuill£  "  at  Bordeaux,  in  1836  at  Toulouse;  and  he  met  with  an 
enthusiastic  reception  in  both  those  important  dties.  Most  of 
his  public  redutions  were  given  for  benevolent  purposes,  the 
proceeds  being  contributed  by  him  to  the  restoration  of  the  church 
of  Vergt  and  other  good  works.  Four  successive  volumes  of 
PapiUotos  were  published  during  his  lifetime,  and  contained 
amongst  others  the  following  remarkable  poems,  quoted  in  order: 
"  The  Charivari,"  "My  Recollections"  (supplemented  after  an 
interval  of  many  years),  "  The  Blind  Girl,"  "  Francounetto," 
"  Martha  the  Simple,"  and  "  The  Twin  Brothers."  With  the 
exception  of "  The  Charivari,"  these  are  all  touching  pictures  of 
humble  life — in.  most  cases  real  episodes--carefully  elaborated 
by  the  poet  till  the  graphic  descriptions,  full  of  light  and  colour, 
and  the  admirably  varied  and  melodious  verse,  seem  too  sponta- 
neous and  easy  to  have  cost  an  effort.  Jasmin  was  not  a  prolific 
writer,  and,  in  spite  of  his  impetuous  nature,  would  work  a  long 
time  at  one  poem,  striving  to  realize  every  feeling  he  wished  to 
describe,  and  give  it. its  most  lucid  and  natural  expression.  A 
verse  from  his  spirited  poem,  "The  Third  of  May,"  written  in 
honour  of  Henry  IV.,  and  published  in  the  first  volume  of  Fapil- 
lotos, is  engraved  on  the  base  of  the  statue  erected  to  that  king 
at  N^rac.  In  1852  Jasmin's  works  were  crowned  by  the  Acad6' 
mie  Francaise,  and  a  pension  was  awarded  him.  The  medal 
struck  on  the  occasion  bore  the  inscription:  Au  poeU  moral  et 
popnUsire^  His  title  of  "  Maistre  H  Jeux"  is  a  <fistinction  only 
conferred  by  the  academy  of  Toidouse  on  illustrious  writers. 
Pius  DC  sent  him  the  insignia  of  a  knight  of  St  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  he  was  made  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He 
spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  on  a  small  estate  which  he  bad 
bought  near  Agen  and  named  "  Papillotos,"  and  which  he 
describes  in  Ma  Bifno  ("  My  Vhie  ").  Though  invited  to  repre- 
sent his  native  dty,  he  refused  to  do  so,  preferring  the  pleasures 
and  Idsure  of  a  country  life,  and  wisdy  judging  that  he  was  no 
really  eligible  candidate  for  electoral  honouirs.  He  died  on  the 
4th  of  October  1864.  His  last  poem,  an  answer  to  Renan,  was 
placed  between  his  folded  hands  in  hb  cofiSn. 

JASMINEk  or  Jessamine,  botanically  Jasminum,  a  genus  of 
shrubs  or  climbers  constituting  the  princ^>al  part  of  the  tribe 
Jasminoideae  of  the  natural  order  Oleaceae,  and  comprising 
about  X50  spedes,  of  which  40  or  more  occur  in  the  gardens  of 
Britain.  The  plants  of  the  genus  are  mostly  natives  of  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  Old  Worid;  there  is  one  South  American 
spedes.  The  leaves  are  pinnate  or  temate,  or  sometimes  appa- 
rently simple,  consisting  of  one  leaflet,  articulated  to  the  petiole. 
The  flowers,,  usually  white  or  yellow,  are  arranged  in  tennlnal  or 
axillary  panicles,  and  have  a  tubular  5-  or  8-deft  calyx,  i(  cylin- 
drical coroUa-tube,  with  a  spreading  limb,  two  induded  stamens 
and  a  two-celled  ovary. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Persian  ydsmtn,  Linnaeus 
obtained  a  fancied  etymology  from  ta,  violets,  and  da/th*  smell, 
but  the  odour  of  its  flowers  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
violet.    The  common  white  jasmine,  Jasminum  oficinak,  one 
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«l  the  beat  known  end  moat  hi^ily  esteemed  of  British  hatdy 
ligneous  dimbecs,  is  a  native  of  northern  India  and  Persia,  intro* 
duced  about  the  middle  of  the  i6tb  century.  In  the  centre  and 
south  of  Europe  it  is  thoroughly  accUmatired.  Although  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  xa  and  sometimes  20  ft.»  its  stem  is  feeble 
and  requires  support ;  its  leaves  are  opposite,  pinnate  and  dark 
green,  the  leaflets  are  in  three  pain,  with  an  odd  one,  and  are 
pointed,  the  terminal  one  krger  and  with  a  tapering  point.  The 
fragrant  white  flowers  bloom  from  June  to  October;  and,  as  they 
are  found  chiefly  on  the  young  shoots,  the  plant  should  only  be 
pruned  in  the  autumn.  Varieties  with  golden  and  silver-edged 
leaves  and  one  with  double  flowers  are  known. 

The  zambak  or  Arabian  jasmine,  /.  Sambae,  is  an  evergreen  white- 
flowered  climber,  6  or  8  ft.  high,  introduced  into  Britain  %n  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century.  Two  varieties  introduced  somewhat  later 
are  remectively  vleavcd  and  double-flowered,  and  these,  as  well  as 
that  with  normal  flowers,ibloom  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 


Jasminum  gnndiflorum;  flower,  natural  use. 


year.  On  account  of  their  exquisite  fragrance  the  flowers  are 
highly  esteemed  in  the  East,  and  are  frequently  referred  to  by  the 
Persian  and  Arabian  poets.  An  oil  obtained  by  boinng  the  leaves  Is 
used  to  anoint  the  head  for  complaints  of  the  eye,  and  an  oil  obtained 
from  the  roots  is  used  medicinally  to  arrest  the  secretion  of  milk. 
The  flowers  of  one  of  the  double  varieties  are  hekl  sacred  to  Vishnu, 
and  used  as  votive  ofleriogs  in  Hindu  relieious  ceremonies.  The 
Spanish,  or  Caulonlan  jasmine.  /.  grandiforumt  a  native  of  the 
north-west  Himalaya,  and  cultivated  hoth  in  th«  old  and  new 
world,  is  very  like  /.  officinaU,  but  diflcri  n:  V,,^  l...;  iJ  the  Icaflcis; 
the  braaches  are  shorter  and  stouter,  and  ibc  flawcini  very  bukU 
larger,  and  reddish  underneath.  B]  '  ' 
plants  of  /.  offieinaU,  an  erect  bush 
requiring  no  supports.    In  this  way  it 

at  Cannes  and  Grasse,  in  the  south  of  Fr^ncn^;  the  pbnu  an;  km  in 
rows,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun;  they  cov  <>  int  n  i  ui]  ix^riiig  t  hi  tecotid 
year  after  graftinc:  the  blossoms,  whicl  't^s  and  intcjisely 

fragrant,  are  produced  from  July  till  t:-  jcEobcr,  but  those 

of  August  andlScptember  are  the  most  odoriferous. 

The  aroma  is  extracted  by  the  process  known  as  en/lewage, 
i«.  absorption  by  a  fatty  body,  such  as  purified  lard  or  ouve  oiL 


ucer,  ana  iQc  tiawciis  very  niucn 

By  craiting  St  on  two-ycar^aEd 

iish  &D<pyc  ^  ft.  hlf^h  II  DDtaincd. 

y  it  U  very  exiensivTiy  cultivaTed 


Square  giaas  trays  framed  with  wood  about  3  in.  deep  are  spread 
over  with  grease  about  half  an  inch  thick,  in  which  ridges  are  made 
to  facilitate  absorption,  and  sprinkled  with  freshly  gathered  flowers, 
which  an;  renewed  every  mormng  during  the  whofe  time  the  plant 
fcnains  in  bloaaom;  the  trays  are  piled  up  in  stacks  to  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  the  arama;  and  finally  the  pomade  is  scraped  off  the 


dass,  melted  at  as  tow  a  temperature  as  potaible,  and  strained, 
when  oil  is  employed  as  the  absorbent,  coarse  cottOQ  cloths  pr»> 
viously  saturated  with  the  finest  olive  oil  are  laid  on  wire-gauae 

frames*  and  r47pe.;^te';3ty  cdvcftLii  ia  the  vme  maimer  with  Srt^ 
flowers ;  they  arr  then  squec^vd  uadcr  a  presA,  yickliog  whAt  is  tersicd 
/mds  aniique  au  jn-tmin.  Three  paund^  ol  flcuwera  will  perfume  t  lb 
of  f:TL',;kx — thia  j&  cxhauited  by  maceratiDn  In  i  pt^  of  rtcH^cd  spirit 
to  (arm  the  "  nctract."  An  esses Lial  oil  is  dSstllltd  froTi  jaimirte  \n 
TiJriL^  and  Algeria,  but  ita  high  pricf  prevents  its  t'^irij^  used  to  tny 
GXttnt-  The  Rait  Indian  oil  ol  J4tUDioe  is  a  compoujid  lajrgdy 
contamipat^  with  £anda|wood-oi]» 

The  di!itingv[>hij:ii£  ch^racicra  of  J.  tdorpHisimum^  a  nxitw  c4  the 
Canary  IsUAndiL  ana  Mideira,  consiit  principally  in  the  altf  rnatc^ 
obtiiw^  temate  and  pinnate  kavei,  the  j-flowrred  terminal  pedundcs 
and  the  s-cleft  yellow  cDrolla  ^ith  obtnic  Mcmenta.  The  tloucfn 
haw  the  advant:ige  of  retaining  when  dry  thci;  natural  perfume* 
M'hkh  h  ^ugge^tive  of  a  mixture  of  jaEmine^  jcmquil  and  otance- 
blossorm.  In  China  /.  pankulafum  is  cultivated  as  an  trcct  shrub 
kntjwn  ai  jifK-Amf-fciwi ;  it  ia  i^-aldcd  far  its  flofters,  whkh  arc  uscn 
with  tho«  of  J.  SamHit  ia  the  pjnufjortidn  of  to  tb  of  the  lormer  td 
30  lb  ol  the  latter,  for  DCeitting  tea— 40  Ih  of  th«  ittikturc  bein^  re- 
quired for  100  fb  of  tea.  J.  (iii^ujii/ciritni  b  a  !H>au[if!j!  cvLTgrttn 
climber  10  to  12  ft.  high,  found  in  t:.<.  Cv.'wu-^— uud  iuic^Li,  _ :.d  iuiio- 
duced  into  Britain  during  the  present  century.  Its  leaves  are  of  a 
bri^t  shining  ncen;  its  large  terminal  flowers  aie  white  with  a 
faint  tinge  of  rM.  fragrant  and  blooming  throughout  the  year. 

In  Cochin  China  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
/.  nervosum  is  taken  as  a  blood-purifier;  and  the  bitter  leaves  of 
/.  flonbundum  (called  in  Abyssinia  habbO'telim)  mixed  with  kousao 
is  considered  a  powerful  antaelmintM:,  especially  for  tapeworm;  the 
leaves  and  branches  are  added  to  some  fermented  liquors  to  lacrease 
their  intoxicating  quality.  In  Catalonia  and  in  Turkey  the  wood  of 
the  jasmine  is  made  into  long,  slender  pipe-stems,  highly  prized  by 
the  Moors  and  Turks.  Syrup  of  jasmine  is  made  by  placing  In  a  jar 
alternate  layers  of  the  flowers  and  sugar,  covering  the  whole  with 
wet  cloths  and  standing  it  in  a  cool  plaoe;  the  perfume  is  absorbed 
by  the  sugar,  which  is  converted  into  a  vny  palatable  syrup. 
The  important  medicinal  plant  known  in  America  as  the  "  Carolina 
jasmine  "  is  not  a  true  jasmine  (see  Gelsbmium). 

Other  hardy  species  commonly  cultivated  in  nrdens  are  the  low 
or  Italian  yellow^flowered  jasmine.  /.  Auim^.  an  bast  Indian  spedea 
introduced  and  now  found  wild  in  the  south  of  Europe,  an  erect 
shrub  3  or  4  ft.  high,  with  angular  branches,  alternate  and  mostly 
temate  leaves,  blossoming  from  June  to  September;  the  common 

SII0W  jasmine,  J.  frutkans,  a  native  of  southern  Europe  and  tlw 
editerranean  region,  a  haidy  evergreen  shrub,  10  to  la  ft.  lugh. 
with  weak,  slender  stems  requiring  support,  and  bearing  yellow, 
odourless  flowers  from  spring  to  autumn ;  and  /.  nudi/lorum  (China), 
which  bears  its  brijght  yellow  flowers  in  winter  before  the  leaves 
appear.   It  thrives  la  almost  any  situatioa  and  grows  rapidly. 

JASON  C'ld^wv),  in  Greek  legend,  son  of  Aeson,  kingof  Jolcua 
in  Thessaly,  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Argonautic  expedition 
(see  AxooNAirrs).  Alter  he  returned  from  it  he  Kved  at  Corinth 
with  his  wife  Medea  iq.v.)  for  many  years.  At  last  he  put  away 
Medea,  in  order  to  marry  Glauce  (or  Creusa),  daughter  of  the 
Corinthian  king  Creon.  To  avenge  herself,  Medea  presented 
the  new  bride  with  a  robe  and  head-dress,  by  whose  magic  pro- 
perties the  wearer  was  bumt^to  death,  and  slew  her  children  by 
Jason  with  her  own  hand.  A  kter  story  represents  Jason  as 
reconciled  to  Medea  (Justin,  alii.  a).  His  death  was  sakl  to  have 
been  due  to  suidde  through  grief,  caused  by  Medea's  vengeance 
(Diod.  Sic.  iv.  55);  or  he  was  crushed  by  the  fall  of  the  poop  of 
the  ship  *'  Argo,"  under  which,  on  the  advice  of  Medea,  he  bad 
laid  himself  down  to  sleep  (argument  of  Euripides'  Medet). 
The  name  (more  correctly  lason)  means  "  healer/'  and  Jason  ii 
possibly  a  local  hero  of  lolcus  to  whom  heaUng  powers  were 
attributed.  The  ancients  regarded  him  as  the  oldest  navigator, 
and  the  patron  of  navigation.  By  the  modems  he  has  beoi 
variously  explained  as  a  solar  deity;  a  god  of  BQmmer;ji  god  ol 
storm;  a  god  of  r^,  who  carries  off  the  rak-giving  doQd(the 
golden  fleece)  to  refresh  the  earth  after  a  long  period  of  dronghL 
Some  regard  the  legend  as  a  chthonjan  myth,  Aea  (Cokfats) 
being  the  under-worid  in  the  Aeolic  religious  system  from  whidi 
Jason  liberates  himself  and  his  betrothed;  others,  in  view  of 
certain  resemblances  between  the  story  of  Jaion  and  that  of 
Cadmus  (the  ploughfog  of  the  field,  the  sowing  of  the  dragon's 
teeth,  the  fight  with  the  Sparti,  who  are  finally  set  fighting  with 
one  another  by  a  stone  hurled  Into  thdr  midst),  associate  both 
with  Demeter  the  com^goddess,  and  refei  certain  episodes  to 
practices  in  use  at  country  festivals,  e.g.  the  stone  throwing, 
which,  like  the  ^a^Xi|r6s  at  the  Eleusinia  and  the  \i9Qfio>Ja  at 
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Troesen  (Psusinlas  H.  30^  4  whli  Fraxer's  note)  was  probably 
inteiMlcd  to  secure  a  food  harvest  by  driving  away  the  evil 
spirits  of  unfroitfulness. 

See  articles  by  C.  Seeliger  In  Ro8cher*s  Lesikon  ier  AfythohtU  and 
by  F.  Durrbacn  in  Daremberg  and  Saglio's  Dietionnaire  dts  aiKt- 
qmUs;  H.  D.  MiX\\tr,.MylkoUtu  dtr  gritchisehtn  St&mwu  (1861), 
tt.  336,  who  ex^ins  the  aame  Jaton  as  **  wandeftr  ":  W.  Mann- 
haidt.  Mytkolcfischt  ForsehtMetH  (1884),  pp.  75,  130;  O.  Crusiua, 

Lattr  Versions  of  the  Legend.-^Les  J<Us  el  prouesses  du  nohle  et 
waiUatU  ckevalier  Jason  was  composed  in  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century  by  Raoul  Lefivre  on  the  basis  of  Benott's  Roman  de 
Troie,  and  presented  to  Philip  of  Burgundy,  founder  of  the  order 
of  the  Golden  Fleece.  The  manners  and  sentiments  of  the  15th 
century  are  made  to  haononize  with  the  classical  legends  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Italian  pre-Raphaelite  painters,  who  equipped 
Jewish  warriors  with  knightly  lance  and  armour.  ^The  story  is 
well  told;  the  digressions  are  few;  and  there  are  many  touches  of 
domestic  life  and  natxiral  sympathy.  The  first  edition  is  believed 
to  h&ve  been  printed  at  Bruges  in  1474. 

Caxton  translated  the  book  under  the  title  of  A  Bake  ofAehoek 
Lyf  tf  Jason,  at  the  command  of  the  duchess  of  Burgundy.  A 
Flemish  translation  appeared  at  Haarlem  in  1495.  The  Benedictine 
Bernard  de  Montfaucon  {1655-1741)  refers  to  a  MS.  by  Guido  delle 
*" tetji       


translation  appeared  at  Haarlem  in  1495.    The 
*    "    itfaucon  {1655-1741)  refers  to  a  MS.  \ 
Ui  Medeae  et  Jasonis  (unpublished). 
The Histoire  dt  la  Thotsoa  d^Or  (Pans,  1516)  by  GuOUume  FiUastre 


Colonne.  Historia  Medeae  t 


(1400^147^),  written  about  t^o-1450,  is  an  historical  compilation 
dealing  with  the  exploits  cl  the  tru  chrUicnnes  ntaitons  of  France, 
Burgundy  and  Flanders. 

JASON  OF  CTRENB.  «  Helknisttc  Jew,  who  lived  about 
100  B.C.  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  times  of  the  Maccabees  down 
to  the  victory  over  Nicanor  (175-161  ».c).  This  work  is  said 
to  have  been  in  five  books  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  present 
a  Mace,  (see  ch.  ii.  iQ-i^)- 

JASPER,  an  opaque  compact  variety  of  quartz,  variously 
coloured  and  often  containing  argillaceous  matter.  The 
colours  are  usually  red,  brown,  yellow  or  green,  and  are  due  to 
admixture  with  compounds  of  iron,  either  oxides  or  silicates. 
Although  the  term  jasper  is  now  restricted  to  opaque  quarts  it  is 
certain  that  the  ancient  JAspis  or  Uawts  was  a  stone  of  con- 
siderable translucency.  The  jasper  of  antiquity  was  in  many 
cases  distinctly  green,  lor  it  is  often  compared  with  the  emerald 
and  other  green  objects.  Jasper  is  referred  t  o  in  the  Niebelttnget^- 
Hed  as  being  clear  and  gteen.  Probably  the  jasper  of  the 
jjacients  included  stones  which  would  now  be  classed  is  chal- 
cedony, and  the  emerald-like  jasper  may  have  been  akin  to  our 
chrysoprase.  The  Hebrew  word  yaskefeh  may  have  designated  a 
green  jasper  (cf.  Assyrian yoiA^).  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  has 
suggested  that  the  odem^  the  first  stone  on  the  High  Priest's 
tteastphite,  transUted  "  sard,"  was^  red  jasper,  whilst  tarskisk, 
the  tenth  stone,  may  have  been  a  yellow  jasper  (Hastings's  Dkt. 
Bible,  1902). 

Many  varieties  of  jasper  are  recO|[nlsed.  Riband  jasper  Is  a  form 
in  which  the  cotoors  are  disposed  m  bands,  as  m  the  well-known 
ornamental  stone  from  Siberia,  which  shows  a  regular  alternation 
of  dark  red  and  green  stripes.  Egyptian  jasper  is  a  brown  jasper, 
occurring  as  nodules  in  the  Lybian  desert  and  tn  the  Nile  valley,  ancf 
characterized  by  a  sonal  arrangement  of  li|:ht  and  dark  shade*  of 
colour.  Agate>|aaper  u  a  variety  intermediate  betweea  true  jasper 
and  chalcedony.  Basanite,  lydite,  or  Lydian  stone,  is  a  velvet- 
black  flinty  jasper,  used  as  a  touchstone  for  testing  the  purity  of 
precious  metals  by  their  streak.  Porcelain  jasper  is  a  day  indurated 
by  natural  calcioatloo.  (F.  W.  R.*) 

JASST  (/o;iT),  also  written  jAsn,  jKsCm  and  Yassy,  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  Jassy,  Rumania;  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Bahlui,  an  affluent  of  the  Jijia,  about  10  m.  W.  of  the 
Pruth  and  the  Russian  frontier.  Pop.  (1900).  78,067.  Jassy 
communicates  by  rail  with  Galatz  on  the  Danube,  Kishinev  in 
Bessarabia,  and  Czemowitz  in  Bukowina.  The  surrounding 
country  is  one  of  uplands  and  woods,  among  which  rise  the 
monasteries  of  Ceta^uia,  Frumoasa,  and  Galata  with  its  mineral 
springs,  the  water-cure  establishment  of  Rapide  and  the  great 
aeminary  of  Socola.  Jassy  itself  stands  pleasantly  amid  vine- 
yards and  gardens,  partly  on  two  hilfs,  partly  in  the  hollow  I 
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between.  Its  primlthre  homes  of  timber  and  platter  were  mostly 
swept  away  after  i860,  when  brick  or  stone  came  into  general  rse, 
and  good  streets  were  cut  among  the  network  of  narrow,  faisani- 
Ury  huies.  .  Jassy  is  the  seat  of  the  metropoliUn  of  Moldavia, 
and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  Synagogues  and  churches 
abound.  The  two  oldest  churches  date  from  the  reign  of  Stephen 
the  Great  (1458-1504);  perhaps  the  finest,  however,  are  the  17th- 
century  metropolitan,  St  Sphidion  and  Trei  Erarchi,  the  last  a 
curious  example  of  Byzantine  art,  erected  in  1639  or  1640  by 
Basil  the  Wolf,  and  adorned  with  countless  gilded  carvings  on 
Its  ooter  walls  and  twin  towers.  The  St  Spiridion  Foundation 
(due  to  the  liberaKty  of  Prhice  Gregory  Ghika  In  1737,  and  avail- 
able for  the  sick  Of  dl  countries  and  creeds)  has  an  annual  income 
of  over  £80,000,  and  maintains  hospitals  and  churches  m  several 
towns  of  Moldavia,  besides  the  baths  at  Slanic  in  Walachia.  The 
main  hospital  in  Jassy  is  a  large  building,  and  possesses  a  mater- 
nity institution,  a  midwifery  school,  a  chemical  institute,  an 
inoculating  establishment,  &c.  A  society  of  physicians  and 
naturaCsts  has  existed  in  Jassy  since  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century,  and  a  number  of  periodicals  arc  publisbed.  Besides  the 
um'versity,  founded  by  Prince  Cunt  In  1864,  with  faculties  of 
lilerattire,  philosophy,  law,  science  and  m^idne,  there  are 
a  military  academy  and  schools  of  art,  music  and  commerce; 
a  museum,  a  fine  hatt  and  a  theatre;  the  state  library,  where 
the  chief  records  of  Rumanian  history  are  preserved;  an  appeal 
court,  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  several  banks.  The  dty  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  4th  army  corps.  It  has  an  active  trade 
in  petroleum,  salt,  metals,  timber,  cereals,  fruit,  wine,  spirits, 
preserved  meat,  textiles,  clothing,  leather,  cardboard  and 
dgarette  paper. 

The  Inscription  by  which  the  existence  of  a  Jassionm  muni' 
dpium  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  sought  to  be  proved; 
Hes  open  to  grave  suspicion;  but  the  dty  is  menttoned  as  early 
as  the  14th  century,  and  probably  does  derive  its  name  from 
the  Jassians,  or  Jazygians,  who  accompanied  the  Cumanian 
invaders.  It  was  often  visited  by  the  Moldavian  court.  About 
1564,  Prince  Alexander  Lapusneano,  after  whom  one  of  the  chief 
Streets  Is  jiamed,  chosk  Jassy  for  the  Moldavian  capital,  instead 
of  Suceava  (now  Suczawa,  in  Bukowina).  It  was  already 
famous  as  a  centre  of  culture.  Between  1561  and  1563  an  ex- 
cellent school  and  a  Lutheran  church  were  founded  by  the  Greek 
adventurer,  Jacob  Basilicus  (see  Rumania:  History),  In  1643 
the  first  printed  book  published  in  Moldavia  was  issued  from  a 
press  established  by  Basil  the  Wolf.  He  also  founded  a  school.the 
first  in  which  the  mother-tongue  took  the  place  of  Greek.  Jassy 
was  burned  by  the  Tatars  in  1513,  by  the  Turks  in  1538,  and  by 
the  Russians  in  1686.  By  the  Peace  of  Jassy  the  second  Russo- 
TuHush  War  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1792.  A  Greek  insurrec- 
tion under  Ypsilanti  in  1821  led  to  the  storming  of  the  dty  by  the 
Turka  in  iSea.  In  1844  there  was  a  severe  conflagration.  For 
the  loss  caused  to  the  dty' in  1S61  by  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  government  to  Bucharest  the  constituent  assembly  voted 
Xi48,i5o,  to  be  paid  in  ten  annual  instalments,  but  no  payment 
was  ever  made. 

JATAKA,  the  technical  name,  in  Buddhist  literature,  for  a 
story  of  one  or  other  of  the  previous  births  of  the  Buddha.  The 
word  is  also  used  for  the  name  of  a  coJlectfon  of  547  of  such 
stories  included,  by  a  most  fortunate  conjuncture  of  circum- 
stances, in  the  Buddhist  canon.  This  is  the  most  andent  and  the 
most  complete  collection  of  folk-lore  now  extant  in  any  literature 
in  the  world.  As  it  was  made  at  latest  in  the  3rd  century  b.c, 
it  can  be  trusted  not  to  give  any  of  that  modem  or  European 
colouring  which  renders  suspect  much  of  the  folk-lore  collected 
by  modem  travellers. 

Already  in  the  oldest  documents,  drawn  up  by  the  disciples 
soon  after  the  Buddha's  death,  he  is  identified  with  certain 
ancient  sages  of  renown.  That  a  religious  teacher  should  claim 
to  be  successor  of  the  prophets  of  old  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
history  of  religioos.  But  the  current  belief  in  metempsychosis 
led,orenabIed,  the  early  Buddhists  to  make  a  much  wider  claim. 
It  was  not  veiy  long  before  they  gradtially  identified  their  master 
with  the  hero  of  each  of  the  popular  fables  and^t^csnof  which 
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they  weve  10  fond.  The  process  mutt  h&ve  been  complete  by  tbe 
middle  of  the  3rd  centtiry  b.c^  for  we  find  at  that  date  illustra* 
tions  of  the  Jttakas  in  the  bas>reliefi  on  the  railing  round  the 
Bharahat  tope  with  the  titles  of  the  J&taka  stories  inscribed 
above  them  in  the  characters  of  that  period.'  The  hero  of  each 
story  is  made  into  a  Bodhisatta;  that  is,  a  being  who  is  destined, 
after  a  number  of  subsequent  births,  to  become  a  Buddha.  This 
rapid  development  of  the  Bodhisatta  theory  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  in  the  early  history  of  Buddhism,  and  was  both  cause  and 
effect  of  the  simultaneous  growth  of  the  Jitaka  book.  In 
adopting  the  folk-lore  and  fables  already  current  in  India,  the 
Buddhists  did  not  change  them  very  much.  The  stories  as 
preserved  to  us,  are  for  the  most  part  Indian  rather  than  Bud- 
dhist. The  ethics  they  inculcate  or  suggest  are  milk  for  babes; 
very  simple  in  character  and  referring  almost  exclusively  to 
matters  common  to  all  schools  of  thought  in  India,  and  indeed 
elsewhere.  Kindnessi  purity,  honesty,  generosity,  worldly 
wiwdom,  perseverance,  are  the  usual  virtues  praised;  the  higher 
ethics  of  the  Path  are  scarcely  mentioned.  These  stories,  popular 
with  all,  were  especially  appreciated  by  that  school  of  Buddhists 
that  laid  stress  on  the  Bodhisatta  theory— a  school  that  obtained 
its  chief  support,  and  probably  had  its  <M3gin,  In  the  extreme 
north-west  of  India  and  in  the  highlands  of  Asia.  That  school 
adopted,  from  the  early  centuries  of  our  era,  the  use  of  Sanskrit, 
instead  of  Pall,  as  the  means  of  literary  expressiim.  It  is  almost 
impossible,  therefore,  that  they  would  have  carried  the  canonical 
Pali  book,  voluminous  as  it  is,  into  Central  Asia.  Shorter  col- 
lections of  the  original  stories,  written  in  Sanskrit,  were  in  vogue 
among  them.  One  such  collection,  the  J&taka-m&l&  by  Arya 
SOra  (6th  century),  is  still  extant.  Of  the  existence  of  another 
collection,  though  the  Sanskrit  original  has  not  yet  been  found, 
we  have  curious  evidence.  In  the  6th  century  a  book  of  Sanskrit 
fables  was  translated  into  Pahlavi,  that  is,  old  Persian  (see 
BmvAi).  In  succeeding  centuries  this  work  was  retranslated  into 
Arabic  and  Hebrew,  thence  into  Latin  and  Greek  and  ail  the 
modem  languages  of  Europe.  The  book  bears  a  close  reKm- 
blance  to  the  earlier  chapters  of  a  kte  Sanskrit  fable  book 
called,  from  its  having  five  chapters,  the  Patuha  tantra,  or 
Pentateuch. 

The  introduction  to  the  old  jataka  book  gives  the  life  of  the 
historical  Buddha.  That  introduction  must  also  have  reached 
Persia  by  the  same  route.  For  in  the  8th  century  St  John  of 
Damascus  put  the  story  into  Greek  under  the  title  of  Barlaam 
end  JosapkaL  This  story  became  very  popular  in  the  West.  It 
was  translated  into  Latin,  into  seven  European  languages,  and 
even  into  Icelandic  and  the  dialect  of  the  Philippme  Islands. 
Its  hero,  that  is  the  Buddha,  was  canonized  as  a  Christian  saint; 
and  the  27th  of  November  was  officially  fixed  as  th^  date  for 
his  adoration  as  such. 

*  The  book  popularly  known  in  Ewooe  as  Anop*t  FatUt  Was  not 
written  by  Aesop.  It  was  put  togetlter  in  the  lath  ceatury  at 
Constantinople  by  a  monk  named  PUnudes.  and  be  orew  larnly  for 
his  stories  upon  those  in  the  J&taka  book  that  had  reached  Europe 
along  various  channels.  The  fables  of  Babrius  and  Phaednit, 
written  respectively  in  the  ist  century  before,  and  in  the  1st  century 
after,  the  Christian  era.  also  contain  Jfttaka  Stories  known  in  ladta 
in  the  4th  century  bx.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  this 
curious  question  ot  the  migration  of  fables.  But  we  are  still  very 
far  from  being  able  to  trace  the  complete  history  of  each  story  in 
the  I&uka  book,  or  in  any  one  of  the  bter  collections.  For  India 
itself  the  record  -is  most  incomplete.  We  haver  the  oriainal  J&taka 
book  in  text  and  translation.  The  histoiy  of  the  text  of  the  Pancka 
lantra,  about  a  thousand  years  later,  has  been  fairiy  well  traced  out. 
But  for  the  intervening  Centuries  scarcdy  anything  has  been  done. 
There  are  illustrations,  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  3raoentury  B.C..  of 
J&Ukas  not  contained  in  the  J&taka  book.  Another  cotleetion. 
the  CariyA  pifaka,  of  about  the  same  date,  has  been  edited,  but  not 
translated.  Other  collectiotis  both  in  Pali  and  Sanskrit  are  known 
to  be  extant  in  MS,;  and  a  large  namber  of  I&taka  stories,  not 
included  in  any  fomial  coHection,  are  mentiooed,  or  told  in  f  ull^  in 
other  works. 

AurnoRiTiES.— V.  Fausb6ll.  TTu  Jataka,  Pali  text (7  vols.,  London, 
1877-1897),  (Eng.  tran*.,  edited  by  E.  B.  Cowell.  6  vols..  Cambridge. 
1895-1907):  Cariyd  pifaka,  edited  by  R.  Morris  for  the  Pali  Text 
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*  A  complete  list  of  these  inscriptions  will  be  found  In  Rhys 
Davids's  DuddkiU  Indta,  p.  209. 


Society  (London,  1882):  H.  Kern.  JUaka-mili,  Sanskrit  text  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1891).  (Eng.  trans,  by  J.  S.  Speyer,  Oxford.  189s): 
Rhys  Davids,  Buddkut  Btrtk  Stones  (with  full  bibUographical 
tables)  (London.  1880) ;  Buddhist  India  (cfcusp.  xL  on  the  Jfttaka  Book) 
(London.  1903);  E.  Kuhn.  Barlaam  und  Joasapk  (Munich,  1893); 
A.  Cunmngbam,  Tha  Stupa  e/  Bkarhut  (London,  1879). 

(T.  W.  R.  D.) 

JATH,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Deccan  division  of 
Bombay,  ranking  as  one  of  the  sonthem  Mahratta  jagirs.  With 
the  small  state  of  Daphhipur,  which  Is  an  integral  part  of  it.  It 
forms  the  Bijapur  Agency,  under  the  collector  of  Bijapur  district. 
Area,  induding  Daphlapur,  980  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  68,66$, 
showing  a  decUnc  of  14%  in  the  decade.  Estimated  revenue 
£24,000;  tribute  £700.  Agriculture  and  cattle-breeding  are 
carried  on;  i)ittt  arc  no  important  manufactures.  The  chief, 
whose  title  is  deshmukh,  is  a  Mafaratta  of  the  Daphle  family. 
The  town  of  Jatu  is  92  m.  S.E.  of  Satara.    Pop.  (1901),  5404. 

JITIVA  (formerly  written  Xativa),  or  San  Feupe  db  JAtiva, 
a  town  of  eastern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Albaida,  a  tributary  of  the  J6car,  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  Valenda-Murcia  and  Valencia- Albacete  railways. 
Pop.  (1900),  12,600.  J&tiva  is  built  on  the  margin  of  a  fertile 
and  beautiful  plain,  zsid  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Monte 
Bcmisa,  a  hill  with  two  peaks,  each  surmounted  by  a  castle. 
With  its  numerous  fountains,  and  spacious  avenues  shaded 
with  elms  or  cypresses,  the  town  has  a  clean  and  attractive 
appearance.  Its  collegiate  church,  dating  from  1414,  but  rebuilt 
about  a  century  later  in  the  Renaissance  style,  was  formeriy  a 
cathedral,  and  is  the  chief  among  many  churches  and  convents. 
The  town-hall  and  a  church  on  the  castle  hill  are  partly  con- 
structed of  inscribed  Roman  masonry,  and  several  houses  date 
from  the  Moorish  occupation.  There  is  a  brisk  local  trade  in 
grain,  fruit,  wine,  oil  and  rice. 

J&tiva  was  the  Roman  Saetabis,  afterwards  Valeria  Augusta, 
'Of  Carthaginian  or  Iberian  origin.  Pliny  (23-79)  and  Martial 
(c.  40-102)  mention  the  excellence  of  its  linen  cloth.  Under  the 
Visigoths  (r.  483-711)  It  became  an  episcopal  see;  but  early  in 
the  8th  century  it  was  captured  by  the  Moors,  under  whom  it 
attained  great  prosperity,  and  received  its  present  name.  It  was 
reconquered  by  JamesL  of  ^agon  (1213*1276).  Daring  the  isth 
and  16th  centuries,  J&tiva  was  the  home  of  many  members  of 
the  princely  house  of  Borgia  or  Borja,  who  migrated  hither  from 
the  town  of  Borja  In  the  province  of  Saragossa.-  Alpboaso 
Borgia,  afterwards  Pope  CaUxtus  III.,  and  Rodrlgo  Borgia, 
afterwards  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  were  natives  of  J&tiva,  bom 
respectively  in  1378  and  1431.  The  painter  Jusepe  Ribere  was 
also  bom  here  In  1588.  Owing  to  its  gallant  defence  against  the 
troops  of  the  Archduke  (TharlM  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suooes* 
sion,  J&tlva  received  the  additional  name  of  San  FeHpe  from 
PhUip  V.  (1700-1746). 

JATS,  or  Juts,  a  people  o4  north-western  India,  wlio  numbered 
altogether  more  than  7  millionain  1901.  They  form  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  population  in  the  Punjab,  R&jputaaa  and  the 
adjoining  districts  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  are  also  widely 
scattered  through  Sind  and  Baluchistan.  Some  writers  have  idenp 
tified  the  Jits  with  the  ancient  Getae,  and  there  is  strong  reason 
%to  believe  them  a  degraded  tribe  of  Rftjputs,  whose  Scjrthic  ori|^ 
has  also  been  maintained.  Hindu  legends  point  to  a  prehistoric 
occupation  of  the  Indus  vaJley  by  this  people*  and  at  the  time 
of  the  Mahommedan  conquest  of  Slnd  (71 2)  they,  with  a  comte 
tribe  called  Meds,  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  population.  They 
enlisted  imder  the  banner  of  Mahommed  bio  Klsim,  but  at  a 
later  date  offered  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  Arab  invaders. 
In  836  they  wore  overthrown  by  Amran,  who  imposed  on  them 
a  tribute  of  dogs,  and  used  their  arms  to  vanquish  the  Meds.  In 
1025,  however,  they  had  gathered  audacity,  not  only  to  invade 
Mansura,  and  compel  the  abjuration  of  the  Mussulman  amir,  but 
to  attack  the  victorious  army  of  MahmQd,  laden  with  the  spoil  of 
Somn&th..  ChaMisement  duly  ensued:  a  formidable  ^tilla, 
collected  at  MOltftn,  shattered  in  thousands  the  comparatively 
defenceless  Jit  boats  on  the  Indus,  and  annihilated  their  na^onal 
pretensions.  It  is  not  until  the  decay  of  the  Mogul  Empire  that 
the  jAts  again  appear  in  history.    Onebnnch of  them,  settled 
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aouth  of  Agn,  mainly  by  bold  ptuodering  raids  founded  two 
dyoaaiies  which  atiU  exist  at  Bharatpur  (q,v^  and  Dholpur(^jf.), 
Aaoiher  branch,  settled  nortb-wesl  o(  Delhi.whoadopted  the  Sikh 
religion^  ultimately  made  themselves  dominant  throughout  the 
Punjab  (fju)  under  Raajit  Singh,  and  are  now  represented  in  their 
original  home  by  the  Phulkian  houses  of  PaliaU  iqJtX  Jind  (q.v.) 
and  Nabha  (f  .v.)*  li  is  from  this  Utter  fanmch  that  the  Sikh 
regiments  of  the  Indian  army  are  recruited  The  Jits  are  mainly 
a^icullurists  and  cattle  breeders.  In  their  settlements  on  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna,  extending  as  far  east  as  Bareilly,  they  are 
divided  into  two  great  clans»  the  Phe  and  the  Hele;  while  in  the 
Punjab  there  are  said  to  be  one  hundred  different  sections. 
Their  religion  varies  with  locality.  In  the  Punjab  they  have 
largely  embraced  Sikh  tenets,  while  in  Sind  and  BaluchisUn 
they  are  Mahommcdans.  In  appearance  they  are  not  ill-favoured 
though  extreme^  dark}  they  bave  good  teeth,  and  birge  beards, 
sometimes  stained  with  indigo.  Their  inferiority  of  social  posi- 
tion, however,  to  some  extent  betrays  itself  in  their  aspect,  and 
tends  to  be  perpetuated  by  their  intellectual  apathy. 

JAUBBRT.  FIBRRB  AM^Dfo  ^MIUBII  PBOBB  (1779- 
ia47)t  French  Orientalist,  was  bom  M  Aix  in  Provence  on  the 
3rd  of  June  1779-  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
popils  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  -whose  funeral  Discpurs  he  pro- 
nounced in  183(81,  Jaubert  acted  as  interpreter  to  Napoleon  in 
Egypt  in  1 798-1 799»  ^nd  on  his  return  to  Paris  held  various  posts 
under  government.  In  i8oa  he  accompanied  Sebastiani  on  his 
Eastern  mission;  and  in  1804  he  was  at  Ctnstantinople.  Next 
year  he  was  despatched  to  Persia  to  arrange  an  alliance  with 
the  shah;  but  on  the  w^  he  was  seised  and  imprisoned  in  a  dry 
dstem  for  four  months  by  the  pasha  of  Bayaxid.  The  pasha's 
death  freed  Jaubert,  who  successfully  accomplished  his  mission, 
and  rejoined  Napoleon  at  Warsaw  in  1807.  On  the  eve  of 
Napoleon's  downfall  he  was  appointed  charg6  d'affaires  at 
Constantinople,  llie  restoration  ended  his  diplomatic  career, 
but  in  18x8  he  undertook  a  journey  with  government  aid  to 
Tibet,  whence  he  succeeded  in  introducing  into  France  400 
Kashmir  goats.  Hie  rest  of  his  life  Jaubert  spent  in  study,  in 
writing  and  in  teaching.  He  became  professor  of  Persian  in 
the  coUige  de  France,  and  director  of  the  6cole  des  langues 
orientalcs,  and  in  1830  was  elected  member  of  the  Academic 
de.  Inscriptions.  In  1841  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France  and 
councillor  of  state.  He  died  In  Paris  on  the  aSth  of  January, 
ia47. 

Besides  artictes  In  the  Jonmai  asiaiique,  he  published  Voyate  en 
Armiuketen  First  (1821 ;  thecdition  of  i860  has  a  notice  of  Jaubert. 
by  M.  S^ilbt)  and  Elimentf  4*  la  frammairg  turmu  (1823-1834). 
See  notices  in  the  Journal  asiatique,  Jan.  1847,  and  the  JournaTaes 
dibats,  Jan.  30,  1847. 

iAUCOURT,  ARNAa  FRANCOIS,  Masquis  de  (1757-1852), 
French  politician,  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  November  1757  at 
Toumon  (Setne-et-Mame)  of  a  Protestant  family,  protected  by 
the  prince  de  Cond£,  whose,  regiment  he  entered.  He  adopted 
revolutionary  Ideas  and  became  colonel  of  his  regiment.  In 
the  Assembly,  to  which  he  was  returned  in  1791  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Selne-et-Marne,  he  voted  generally  with  the  minority, 
and  bis  views  being  obviously  too  moderate  for  his  colleagues 
he  resigned  in  179^  and  was  soon  after  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
being  a  reactionary.  Mme  de  Statl  procured  his  release  from 
P.  L.  Manuel  just  before  the  September  massacres.  He  accom- 
panied Talleyrand  on  his  mission  to  England,  returning  to 
France  after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  He  lived  in  rciiremcnt 
until  the  establishment  of'thc  Consulate,  when  he  entered  the 
tribunate,  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  president.  In  1803  he 
entered  the  senate,  and  next  year  became  attached  to  the  house- 
hold of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Presently  his  imperialist  views 
cooled,  and  at  the  Restoration  he  became  minister  of  state  and  a 
peer  of  France.  At  the  second  Restoration  he  was  for  a  brief 
period  minister  of  marine,  but  held  no  further  office.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  Support  of  the  Protestant  Interest  in 
France.  A  member  of  the  upper  house  throughout  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe,  he  was  driven  into  private  life  by  the  establish- 
mem  of  the  Second  Republic,  but  lived  to  see  the  Coup  4'itct  and 
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to  rally  to  the  govemmeni  of  Louis  Napoteoo»  dying  In  Paris 
on  the  5th  of  February  1853. 

JAUBB*  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Silesia,  13  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Leigniu,  on  the  Wttthende  Neisse. 
Pop.  (1900),  13,024.  St  MarUn's  (Roman  Catholic)  church 
dates  from  1467-1290,  and  the  Evangelical  church  from  1655. 
A  new  town-hall  was  erected  in  1895-1898.  Jauer  manu- 
factures leather,  carpets,  cigars,  carriages  and  gloves,  and  is 
specially  /iamous  for  iU  sausagesw  The  town  was  first  mentioned 
in  174  a,  and  was  formerly  the  capiul  of  a  principality  em- 
bracing about  X900  sq.  m.,  now  occupied  by 'the  circles 
of  Jauer,  Bunxbu,  L6weberg,  Hirschberg  and  Schfinau.  From 
X302  to  1 741  it  belonged  to  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  being 
taken  from  Maria  Theresa  by  Frederick  the  Great.  Jauer 
was  formerly  the  prosperous  seat  of  the  SUesian  linen  Uadci 
but  the  troubles  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  was  burned  down  three  times,  permanently  injured 
this. 

See  SchCnaich,  Din  dU  F^trslenkmshanptsladt  Jauer  Gauer.  1903). 

JAITHARI  (Abu  Nasi  Ismail  ibn  Qahmad  ul-Jaubari) 
(d.  loot  or  1010),  Arabian  lexicographer,  was  bom  at  Fftrib  on 
the  borders  of  Turkestan.  He  studied  language  in  Farftb  and 
Bagdad,  and  later  among  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  He  then 
settled  in  Damghan  and  afterwards  at  NishapQr,  where  be  died 
by  a  fan  from  the  roof  of  a  house.  His  great  work  is  the  Kitdb 
us^^af^  Ht-Lugka,  an  Arabic  dictionary,  in  which  the  words 
are  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  East  letter  of  the 
root.  He  himself  had  only  partially  finished  the  last  recension, 
but  the  work  was  completed  by  his  pupil,  AbO  Is^q  IbrSfalm  ibn 
$ab'b  uI-Warr§q. 

An  edition  was  begun  by  E.  Scheldhis  with  a  Larin  translation, 
but  one  part  only  appeared  at  Harderwijk  (1776).  The  whole  has 
been  published  at  Tebriz  (18^)  and  at  CaJro  (1865),  and  many 
abridgments  and  Pernan  transiattons  have  appeared ;  ct.  C.  Brockcf- 
niAtuuCuchickUderarabischfnLiteratur  (Wemiar,  1898),  i.  128  scq. 

(6.W.T.) 

JAUNDICE  (Fr.  jaunissCt  from  jaunf,  yellow),  or  Icterus 
(from  its  resemblance  to  the  colour  of  the  golden  oriole,  of  which 
Pliny  relates  that  if  a  jaundiced  person  looks  upon  it  he  recovers 
but  the  bird  dies),  a  term  in  medicine  applied  to  a  yellow  colora- 
tion of  the  skin  and  other  paru  of  the  body,  depending  in  most 
instances  on  some  derangement  affecting  the  liver.  This  yellow 
colour  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  bile  or  of  some  of  the 
elements  of  that  secretion.  Jaundice,  however,  must  be  re- 
garded more  as  a  symptom  of  some  morbid  condition  previously 
existing  than  as  a  disease  per  se. 

Cases  with  jaundice  may  be  divided  into  three  groups. .    . 

1.  Obstructive  Jaundice, — ^Any  obstmction  of  the  passage 
of  bile  from  the  liver  into^the  intestinal  canal  is  sooner  or  later 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  jaundice,  which  in  such  cir^ 
cumstanccs  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  bile  into  the  blood. 
The  obstmction  is  due  to  one  of  the  following  causes:  (i) 
Obstmction  by  foreign  bodies  within  the  bile  duct^  e.g.  gallstones 
or  puBsites;  (2)  rnflanmiation  of  the  duodenum  or  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  duct;  (3)  stricture  or  obliteration  of  the  duct; 
(4)  a  tumour  growing  from  the  duct;  Cs)  pressure  on  the  duct 
from  without,  from  the  h'ver  or  other  organ,  or  tumours  arising 
from  them.  Obstructions  from  these  causes  may  be  partial  or 
complete,  and  the  degree  of  jaundice  will  vary  accordingly,  but 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  extensive  organic  disease  of  the  liver 
may  exist  without  the  evidence  of  obstnKtive  jaundice. 

The  effect  upon  the  liver  of  impediments  to  the  outflow  of 
bile  such  as  those  above  indicated  is  in  the  first  place  an  increase 
in  its  size,  the  whole  biliary  passages  and  the  liver  cells  being 
distended  with  retained  bile.  This  enlargement,  however, 
speedily  subsides  when  the  obstmction  is  removed,  but  should  it 
persist  the  liver  ultimately  shrinks  and  undergoes  atrophy  in  its 
whole  texture.  The  bile  thus  retained  is  absorbed  into  the 
system,  and  shows  itself  by  the  yellow  staining  seen  to  a  ^eater 
or  less  extent  in  all  the  tissues  and  many  of  the  fluids  of  the 
body.  The  kidneys,  which  in  such  circumstances  act  in  some 
measure  vicariously  to  the  liver  and  excrete  a  portion  of  the 
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retained  bfle,  are  apt  to  become  affected  in  their  structure 
by  the  long  continuance  of  jaundice. 

The  symptoms  of  obstructive  jaundice  necessarily  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  but  there  generally 
exists  evidence  of  some  morbid  condition  before  the  yellow 
coloration  appears.  Thus,  if  the  9bst ruction  be  due  to  an 
impacted  gallstone  in  the  common  6r  hepatic  duct,  there  will 
probably  be  the  symptoms  of  intense  suffering  characterizing 
hepatic  colic  (see  Colic).  In  the  cases  most  frequently  seen — 
those,  namely,  arising  from  simple  caurrh  of  the  bile  ducts  due  to 
gastro^uodcnal  irritation  spreading  through  the  common  duct— 
the  first  sign  to  attract  attention  is  the  yellow  appearance  of 
the  white  of  the  eye,  which  is  speedily  followed  by  a  similar 
colour  on  the  skin  over  the  body  generally.  The  yellow  tinge 
is  most  distinct  where  the  skin  is  thin,  as  on  the  forehead, 
breast,  elbows,  &c.  It  may  be  also  well  seen  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  but  in  the  lips  and  gums  the  colour  is  not  observed  till 
the  blood  is  first  pressed  from  them.  The  tint  varies,  being  in 
the  milder  cases  faint,  in  the  more  severe  a  deep  saffron  yellow, 
while  in  extreme  degrees  of  obstruction  it  may  be  of  dark  brown 
or  green  bh  hue.  The  colour  can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  be  observed 
in  artificial  light. 

The  urine  exhibits  well  marked  and  characteristic  changes  in 
jaundice  which  exist  even  before  any  evidence  can  be  detected 
on  the  ekin  or  elsewhere.  It  is  always  of  dark  brown  colour 
resembling  porter,  but  after  standing  in  the  air  it  acquires  a 
greenish  tmt.  Its  froth  is  greenish-yellow,  and  it  stains  with 
this  colour  any  white  substance.  It  contains  not  only  the  bile 
cobudng  matter  but  also  the  bile  acids.  The  former  is  delected 
by  the  play  of  colours  yielded  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  the 
latter  by  the  purple  colour,  produced  by  placing  a  piece  of  lump 
sugar  in  the  urine  tested,  and  adding  thereto  a  few  drops  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid. 

The  contents  of  the  bowels  also  undergo  changes,  being 
characterized  chiefly  by  their  pale  clay  colour,  which  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  hepatic  obstruction,  and  totheirconsequcnt 
want  of  admixture  with  bile.  For  the  same  reason  they  contain 
a  large  amount  of  unabsorbed  fatty  matter,  and  have  an 
extremely  offensive  odour. 

Constitutional  symptoms  always  attend  jaundice  with  obstruc- 
tion. The  patient  becomes  languid,  drowsy  and  irritable,  and 
has  generally  a  slow  pulse.  The  appetite  is  usually  but  not 
always  diminished,  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth  is  complained  of, 
while  flatulent  eructations  arise  from  the  stomach.  Intolerable 
itching  of  the  skin  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  jaundice,  and 
cutaneous  eruptions  or  boils  are  occasionally  seen.  Yellow 
vision  appears  to  be  present  in  some  very  rare  cases.  Should 
the  jaundice  depend  on  advancing  organic  disease  of  the  liver, 
such  as  cancer,  the  tinge  becomes  gradually  deeper,  and  the 
emaciation  and  debility  more  marked  towards  the  fatal  termina* 
tion,  which  in  such  cases  b  seldom  long  postponed.  Apart  from 
this,  however,  jaundice  from  obstruction  may  exist  for  many 
years,  as  in  those  instances  where  the  walls  of  the  bile  ducts  are 
thickened  from  chronic  catarrh,  but  where  they  are  only  partially 
occluded.  In  the  common  cases  of  acute  catarrhal  jaundice 
recovery  usually  takes  place  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  treatment  of  this  form  of  jaundice  bears  reference  to  the 
cause  giving  rise  to  the  obstruction.  In  the  ordinary  cases  of 
simple  catarrhal  jaundice,  or  that  following  the  passing  of  gall- 
stones, a  light  nutritious  diet  (milk,  soups,  &c.,  avoiding  sac- 
charine and  farinaceous  substances  and  alcoholic  stimulants), 
along  with  counter-irritation  applied  over  the  right  side  and  the 
use  of  laxatives  and  cholagogues,  will  be  found  to  be  advanta- 
geous. Diaphoretics  and  diuretics  to  promote  the  action  of  the 
skin  and  kidneys  are  useful  in  jaundice.  In  the  more  chronic 
forms,  besides  the  remedies  above  named,  the  waters  of  Carlsbad 
are  of  special  efficacy.  In  cases  other  than  acute  catarrhal, 
operative  interference  is  often  called  for,  to  remove  the  gall- 
stones, tumour,  &c,  causing  the  obstruction. 

2.  Toxatmk  Jaundict  is  observed  to  occur  as  a  symptom  in 
certain  fevers,  e.g.  ydlow  fever,  ague,  and  in  pyaemia  also  as 
the  effect  of  certain  poisons,  such  as  phosphorus,  and  the  venom 


of  snake-bites.  Jaundice  of  this  kind  ts  almost  always  slight, 
and  neither  the  urine  nor  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  cjdiibit 
changes  in  appearance  to  such  a  degree  as  in  the  obstructive 
variety.  Grave  constitutional  symptoms  are  often  present,  bat 
they  are  less  to  be  ascribed  to  the  jaundice  than  to  the  disease 
with  which  it  is  associated. 

3.  Hereditary  Jaundice.-^Vndtr  this  group  there  are  the 
jaundice  of  new-born  Infants,  which  varies  enormously  in 
severity,  the  cases  in  which  a  slight  form  of  jaundice  obtains  in 
several  members  of  the  same  family,  without  other  symptoms, 
and  which  may  persist  for  years;  and  lastly  the  group  of  cases 
with  hypertrophic  cirrhosis. 

The  name  maliinata  hnndice  Is  sometimes  apfrfied  to  that  very 
fatal  form  of  dticase  otnerwiae  termed  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the 
liver  (see  ATaopuv). 

JAUNPUR,  a  city  and  dtstritt  of  Britbb  India,  in  the  Benares 
division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  city  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Cumti,  34  m.  N.W.  from  Benares  by  rail.  P<^.  (1901), 
43>77i>  Jaunpur  is  a  very  ancient  city,  the  former  capital  of  a 
Mahommedan  kingdom  which  once  extended  from  Budaun  and 
Etawab  to  Behar.  It  abounds  in  splendid  architectural  roorra- 
ments,  most  of  which  belong  to  the  period  when  the  rulers  of 
Jaunpur  were  independent  of  D^hL  The  fort  of  Feroa  Shah 
is  in  great  part  completely  ruined,  but  there  remain  a  fine  gateway 
of  the  16th  century,  a  InOsque  dating  from  1376,  and  the  Aofii- 
mams  or  baths  of  Ibrahim  Shah.  Amongother  buildings  may  be 
mentioned  the  Atala  Masjid  (1408)  and  the  mined  Jin  jiriMasjid, 
mosques  built  by  Ibrahim,  the  first  of  Which  has  a  great  clois- 
tered court  and  a  magnificent  facade;  the  Dariba  mosque  con- 
struacd  by  two  of  Ibrahim's  governors;  the  Lai  Darwaza  erected 
by  the  queen  of  Mahmud,  the  Jama  Masjid  (1438-1478)  01  great 
mosque  of  Husain,  with  court  and  cloisters,  standing  on  a  raised 
terrace,  and  in  part  rdistored  in  modern  times;  and  finally  the 
splendid  bridge  over  the  Oumti,  erected  by  Munim  Khan,  Mogul 
governor  in  1569-1573.  During  the  Mutiny  of  1857  Jaunpur 
formed  a  centre  of  disaffection.  The  dly  has  now  lost  its  im- 
portance, the  only  industries  surviving  being  the  manufacture 
of  perfumes  and  papier-m&ch6  articles. 

The  District  of  Jaunpur  has  an  area  of  1 551  sq.  m.  It  forms 
part  of  the  wide  Oangetic  plain,  and  Its  surface  is  accordingly 
composed  of  a  thick  alluvkU  deposit.  The  whole  country  is 
closely  tilled,  and  no  waste  lands  break  the  continuous  prospect 
of  cultivated  fields.  It  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the 
sinuous  channel  of  the  Cumti,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  which 
flows  past  the  city  of  Jaunpur.  Its  total  course  within  the 
district  is  about  90  m.,  and  it  is  nowhere  fordable.  It  is  crossed 
by  two  bridges,  one  at  Jaunpur  and  the  other  2  m.  lower  down. 
The  Cumti  is  liable  to  sudden  ioundattons  durihg  the  rainy  season, 
owing  to  the  high  banks  it  has  piled  up  at  its  entrance  into  the 
Ganges,  which  act  as  dams  to  prevent  the  prompt  outflow  of  its 
flooded  waters.  These  inundations  extend  to  its  tributary  the 
Sal.  Much  damage  was  thus  effected  in  1774;  but  the  greatest 
recorded  flood  took  place  in  September  1871,  when  4000  houses 
in  the  city  were  swept  away,  besides  9000  more  in  villages 
ak>ng  its  banks.  The  other  rivers  are  the  Sal,  Bama,  Pili 
and  Basohi.  Lakes  are  numerous  in  the  north  arid  south;  the 
largest  has  a  length  of  8  m.  Pop.  (1901),  1,202,930,  showing 
a  decrease  of  5%  in  the  decade.  Sugar-refining  is  the  principal 
industry.  The  district  is  served  by  the  line  of  the  Oudh  & 
Rohilkhand  railway  from  Benares  to  Fyzabad,  and  by  branches 
of  this  and  of  the  Bengal  &  North- Western  systems. 

In  prehistoric  times  Jaunpur  seems  to  have  formed  a  portion 
of  the  Ajodhya  principality,  and  when  it  first  makes  an  appear- 
ance in  authentic  history  it  was  subject  to  the  rulers  of  Benares. 
With  the  rest  of  their  dominions  it  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Mussulman  invaders  in  1194.  From  that  time  the  district 
appears  to  have  been  ruled  by  a  prince  of  the  Kaiuiuj  dynasty, 
as  a  tributary  of  the  Mahommedan  suzerain.  In  1388  MAlik 
Sarwar  KhwAja  was  sent  by  Mahommed  Tughlak  to  govern  the 
eastern  province.  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Jaunpur,  made 
himself  independent  of  the  Delhi  court,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Sultan-us-Shark,  or  "  eastern  emperor."    For  nearly  a  century 
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tiie  Sharld  dynasty  ruled  at  Jaunptlr,  And  proved  formidable 
rivals  to  the  sovereigM  d  Delhi.  The  last  of  the  dynasty  was 
Sultan  Husain,  who  passed  bis  life  in  a  fierce  and  cfae<1uered 
struggle  for  supremacy  with  Bahlol  Lodi,  then  actual  emperor 
at  Delhi.  At  length,  in  MT^t  Bahlbl  succeeded  in  defeating  his 
rival  in  a  scries  of  decisive  engagements.  He  took  the  city  of 
Jannpfur,  but  permitted  the  conquered  Husain  to  reside  there,  and 
to  complete  the  building  of  his  great  mosque,  the  Jama  Masjid, 
which  DOW  forms  the  chief  ornament  of  tte  town.  Many  other 
architectural  works  in  the  district  still  bear  witness  to  its  great- 
nes  under  its  independent  Mussulman  rulers.  In  1775  the 
district  was  made  over  to  the  British  by  the  Treaty  of  Lucknow. 
From  that  time  aothing  occurred  which  calls  for  notice  till  the 
Mutiny.  On  the  5th  of  June  1857,  when  the  news  of  the  Benares 
revolt  Inched  Jaunpur,  the  sepoys  mutinied.  The  district 
continued  in  a  State  of  complete  anarchy  til)  the  arrival  of  the 
Gurkha  force  from  Azamgarfa  in  September.  In  November  the 
surrounding  country  was  tost  again,  and  it  was  not  till  May  1858 
that  the  last  smouldering  embers  of  disaffection  were  stifled  by 
the  repulse  of  the  insurgent  leader  at  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselvesw 

See  A.  FOhrer,  The  Skargi  ArchUfchtre  «/  JauMpur  (1889). 

JAUimNO-CAR,  a  light  two-wheeled  carriage  for  a  single 
horse,  in  its  commonest  form  with  seats  for  four  persons  plac^ 
back  to  back,  with  the  foot-boards  projecting  over  the  wheels. 
It  is  the  ty];McaI  conveyance  for  persons  in  Ireland  (see  Cab). 
The  first  part  of  the  word  is  generally  taken  to  be  identical  with 
the  verb  "  lo  jaunt,"  now  only  used  in  the  sense  of  to  go  on  a 
short  pleasure  excursion,  but  in  its  earliest  uses  meaning  to  make 
a  horse  caracole  or  prance,  hence  to  jolt  or  bump  up  and  down. 
It  would  apparently  be  a  variant  of "  jaunce,"  of  the  same  mean- 
(ng,  which  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  O.  Fr.  jancer,  Skeat 
takes  the  origin  of  jaunt  and  jaunce  to  be  Scandinavian,  and 
connects  them  with  the  Swedish  dialect  word  ganta,  to  romp; 
and  he  finds  cognate  bases  in  such  words  as  "  jump,"  "  high 
Jinks."  The  word  "  jaunty,"  sprightly,  especially  used  of  any- 
thing done  with  an  easy  nonchalant  air,  is  a  corruption  of 
**  janty,"  due  to  confusion  with  "  jaunt."  "  Janty,"  often  spelt 
in  the  X7th  and  i8lh  centuries  "  jant6  "  or  "  jantee,"  repre- 
sents the  English  pronunciation  of  Fr.  gentil,  welU>red,  neat, 
spruce. 

JAUREGUI,  JUAH  (1562-1582),  a  Biscayan  by  birth,  was  in 
1582  in  the  service  of  a  Spanish  merchant,  Caspar  d'Anastro, 
who  was  resident  at  Antwerp.  Tempted  by  the  reward  of 
80,000  ducats  offered  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  for  the  assassination 
of  William  the  Sitent,  prince  of  Orange,  but  being  himaelf  wHh- 
out  courage  to  undertake  the  task,  d'Anastro,  with  the  help  of 
his  cashier  Venero,  persuaded  Jauregui  to  attempt  the  murder 
for  the  sum  of  4877  crowns*  On  Sunday  the  18th  of  March 
1582,  as  the  prince  came  out  of  his  dining-room  Jauregui  offered 
htm  a  petition,  and  William  had  no  sooner  taken  il  into  his  hand 
than  Jauregui  fired  a  pistol  at  his  head.  The  ball  pierced  th'e 
neck  below  the  right  ear  and  passed  out  at  the  left  jaw-bone; 
but  William  ultimately  recovered.  The  assassm  was  killed  on 
the  spot. 

JAURfiGUIBERRT.  JEAN  BERHARD  (1815-1887).  French 
admiral,  was  born  at  Bayonne  on  the  36th  of  August  1815.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  i8ji,  was  made  a  lieutenant  in  1845,  cono- 
mander  io  1856,  and  captain  in  i860.  After  serving  in  the 
Crimea  and  in  China,  and  being  governor  of  Senegal,  he  was 
promoted  to  rear-admiral  in  1869.  He  served  on  land  during 
the  second  part  of  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71,  in  the 
Tank  of  auxiliary  general  of  division.  H«  was  present  at  Coul- 
miers,  Vill^pion  and  Loigny-Poupry.  in  command  6f  a  division, 
and  in  Chanzy*s  retreat  upon  Le  Mans  and  the  battle  at  that 
phice  in  command  of  a  corps.  He  was  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  many  naval  officers  who  did  good  service  in  the  military 
operations.  On  the  gth  of  December  he  had  been  made  vice- 
admiral,  and  in  1871  he  commanded  the  fleet  at  Toulon,  in  1875 
he  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  admiralty;  and  in  October 
4876  he  was  appointed  to  command  (he  evolutionary  squadron 
in  the  Mediterranean.    In  February  1879  he  became  minister  of 


the  navy  in  the  Waddmgfon  cabinet,  and  on  the  a7th  of  May 
following  was  elected  a  senator  for  life.  He  was  again  minister 
of  the  navy  in  the  Freycinet  cabinet  in  1880.  A  fine  example  oi 
the  fighting  French  seaman  of  his  time,  Jaurtguiberry  died  at 
Paris  on  the  aist  of  October  1887. 

JAURBGUI  Y  AOUILAR.  JUAN  MARTfNEZ  DB  (t583>i64i), 
Spanish  poet, was  baptiacA  at  Seville  on  the  34th  of  November 
1583.  In  due  course  he  studied  at  Rome,  returning  to  Spain 
sboiily  before  16 10  with  a  double  reputation  as  a  painter  and  a 
poeL  A  reference  in  the  preface  to  the  Nffvdas  exemplartt  has 
been  taken  to  mean  that  he  painted  the  portrait  of  Cervantes, 
who,  in  the  second  part  of  Don  Qmxole,  praises  the  translation 
of  Tasso's  Aminta  published  at  Rome  in  1607.  Jiuregui's 
Rintas  (1618),  a  collection  of  graceful  lyrics,  is  preceded  by  a 
controversial  preface  which  attracted  much  attention  on  account 
of  its  outspoken  declaration  against  cvUeramsimo.  ThrougL  the 
influence  of  OKvares,  he  was  appointed  groom  of  the  chamber 
to  Philip  IV.,  and  gave  an  ebborate  exposition  of  his  artistic 
doctrines  in  the  Discurso  poilico  contra  d  hablar  culto  y  oscure 
(1634),  a  skilful  attack  on  the  new  theories,  which  procured  for 
its  author  the  order  of  Calatrava.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the 
shock  of  controversy  had  shaken  J&uregui's  convictions,  and 
hiapoem  Qrfto^  (1634)  is  visibly  influenced  by  G6ngora.  Jiur^ui 
died  at  Madrid  on  the  zith  of  January  1641,  leaving  behind  him 
a  translation  of  the  Pharsalia  which  was  not  published  till  1684. 
This  rendering  reveals  Jiurcgui  as  a  complete  convert  to  the 
new  school,  and  it  has  been  argued  that,  exaggerating  the 
affinities  between  Lucan  and  G6ngora — both  of  Cordovan 
descent — he  deliberately  translated  the  thought  of  the  earlier 
poet  into  the  vocabulary  of  the  later  master.  This  is  possible; 
but  it  is  at  least  as  likely  that  J&uregui  tmconsciously  yielded  to 
the  current  of  popular  taste,  with  no  other  intention  than  that 
of  conciliating  the  public  of  his  own  day. 

JAUR^  JEAN  LfiON  (1859-  ),  French  Socialist  leader, 
was  bom  at  Castrcs  (Tarn)  on  the  3rd  of  September  1859.  He 
was  educated  at  the  lyc^e  Louis-le-Grand  and  the  6cole  normale 
sup6rieure,  and  took  his  degree  as  associate  in  philosophy  in 
1881,  After  teaching  philosophy  for  two  years  at  the  lyc6e  of 
Albi  (Tarn),  he  lectured  at  the  university  of  Toulouse.  He  was 
elected  republican  deputy  for  the  department  of  Tarn  In  188$. 
In  1889,  after  unsuccessfully  contesting  Castres,  he  returned  lo 
his  proiiessienal  duties  at  Touk>usc,  where  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  municipal  affairs,  and  helped  to  found  the  medical 
faculty  of  the  imiversity.  He  also  prepared  two  theses  for  his 
doctorate  in  philosophy,  De  prttnis  socialismi  germanici  linea- 
mentis  apud  Lullunm,  Kant,  FichU  et  Hegel  (1891),  and  De  la 
HaHU  du  monde  seniibU,  In  1903  he  gave  energetic  support  to 
the  miners  of  Carmaux  who  went  out  on  strike  in  consequence 
of  the  dbmissal  of  a  socialist  workman,  Calvignac;  and  in  the 
next  year  he  was  re-elected  to  the  chamber  as  deputy  for  Albi. 
Although  he  was  defeated  at  the  eleaions  of  1898  and  was  for 
four  years  outside  the  chamber,  his  eloquent  speeches  made  him 
a  force  in  politics  as  an  intellectual  champion  of  socialism.  He 
edited  the  Pdite  Ripuhlique,  and  was  one  of  the  most  energetic 
defenders  of  Capuin  Alfred  Dreyfus.  He  approved  of  the 
inclusion  of  M.  Millerand,  the  socialist,  iri  the  Waldcck-Rousseau 
ministry,  though  this  led  to  a  split  with  the  more  revolutionary 
section  led  by  M.  Ouesde.  In  1903  he  was  again  returned  as 
deputy  for  Albi,  and  during  the  Combes  administration  his  in- 
fluence secured  the  coherence  of  the  radical-socialist  coalition, 
known  as  the  Hoc.  In  1904  he  founded  the  socialist  paper, 
VHumaniti.  The  French  socialist  groups  held  a  congress  at 
Rouen  In  March  1905.  which  resulted  in  a  new  consolidation; 
the  new  party,  headed  by  MM.  Jaur^  and  Ouesde,  ceased  to 
co-operate  with  the  radicals  and  radical-socialists,  and  became 
known  as  the  unified  socialists,  pledged  to  advance  a  collectivist 
programme.  At  the  general  elections  of  1906  M  Jaurfo  was 
again  elected  for  the  Tarn.  His  ability  and  vigour  were  now 
generally  recognized;  but  the  strength  of  the  socialist  party. and 
the  practical  activity  of  its-leader,  still  had  to  reckon  with  the 
equally  practical  a^  vigorous  liberalism  of  M.  Clcmenceau. 
The  latter  was  able  to  aooeal  to  his  countrvmen  (in  a  notable 
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speech  in  the  spring  of  1906)  to  rally  to  a  radital  programme 
which  had  no  sodalist  Utopia  in  view;  and  the  appearance  in 
btm  of  a  strong  and  practical  radical  leader  bad  the  result  of 
considerably  diminishing  the  effect  of  the  sodalist  propaganda. 
M.  Jaurds,  in  addition  to  his  daily  journalistic  activity,  publidied 
Les  preuves;  ajfaire  Dreyfus  (iqoo):  Action  socialisU  (18^); 
£iudes  socialisUs  (1902),  and,  with  ocher  collaborators,  Histoire 
socialiste  (1901),  &c. 

JAVA*  one  of  the  larger  islands  of  that  portion  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago  which  is  distinguished  as  the  Sunda  Islands.  It 
lies  between  105**  12'  40'  (St  Nicholas  Point)  and  1 14**  55'  38'  E. 
(Cape  Seloko)  and  between  5**  52'  34'  and  8"  46'  46'  S.  It  has 
a  total  length  of  622  m.  from  Pepper  Bay  in  the  west  to  Banyu- 
wangi  in  the  east,  and  an  extreme  breadth  of  121  m.  from  Cape 
Bugd  in  Japara  to  the  coast  of  Jokjakarta,  narrowing  towards 
the  middk  to  about  55  m.  Politically  and  commerdally  it  is 
important  as  the  seat  of  the  colonial  government  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  all  other  parts  of  the  Dutch  territory  being 
distinguished  as  the  Outer  Possessions  (BuUenbetiUungens). 
According  to  the  triangulation  survey  (report  published  in  1901) 
the  area  of  Java  proper  is  48,504  sq.  m.';  of  Madura»  the  large 
adjacent  and  associated  island,  1733;  and  of  the  smaller  islands 
administrativdy  included  with  Java  and  Madura  14x6,  thus 


From  Sumatra  on  the  W.,  Java  is  separated  by  the  Sunda 
Strait,  which  at  the  narrowest  is  only  14  m.  broad,  but  widens 
elsewhere  to  about  50  m.  On  the  £.  the  strait  of  BaK,  which 
parts  it  from  the  island  of  that  name,  is  at  the  northern  end  not 
more  than  1)  m.  across.  Through  the  former  strong  currents 
run  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  throu^iout  the  year,  outwards 
from  the  Java  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  the  strait  of  Bafi 
the  currents  are  perhaps  even  stronger  and  are  extronety 
inegular.  Pilots  with  local  knowledge  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  vessels  attempting  dther  passage.  In  spite  of  the  strength 
of  the  currents  the  Sunda  Strait  is  steadily  bdng  diminished  in 
width,  and  the  process  if  continued  must  result  in  a  restoration 
of  that  junction  of  Sumatra  and  Java  which  according  to  some 
authorities  formerly  existed.' 

In  general  terans  Java  may  be  described  as  one  of  the  break- 
water islands  of  the  Indian  Oceans-part  of  the  moOntainon 
rim  (continuous  more  or  less  completely  iti\h  Sumatra)  of  the 
partially  submerged  plateau  which  lies  between  the  ocean  on 
the  S.  and  the  Chinese  Sea  on  the  N.,  and  has  the  massive 
island  of  Borneo  as  its  chief  subaerial  portion.  While  the  waves 
and  currenu  of  the  ocean  sweep  away  most  of  the  products  of 
denudation  along  the  south  coast  or  throw  a  small  percentage 
back  in  the  shape  of  sandy  downs,  the  Java  Sea  on  the  m>rth--- 


making  a  total  of  $0,970  sq.  m.  The  more  important  of  these 
islands  are  the  following:  Pulau  Panaitan  or  Princes  Island 
iPrinseneiland),  47  sq.  m.,  lies  in  the  Sunda  Strait,  off  the  south- 
western peninsula  of  the  main  island,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Behouden  Passage.  The  Thousand  Islands  are  situated 
almost  due  N.  of  Batavia.  Of  these  five  were  inhabited  in  1906 
by  about  1280  seafarers  from  all  parts  and  their  descendants. 
The  Kaiimon  Java  archipelago,  to  the  north  of  Scmarang, 
numbers  twenty-seven  islands  with  an  area  of  16  sq.  m.  and  a 
population  of  about  8oo  (having  one  considerable  village  on  the 
main  island).  Bavian*  (Bawian),  100  m.  N.  of  Surabaya,  is  a 
ruined  volcano  with  an  area  of  73  sq.  m.  and  a  population  of 
about  44.000.  About  a  third  of  the  men  arc  generally  absent  as 
traders  or  coolies.  In  Singapore  and  Sumatra  they  are  known  as 
Boyans.  They  are  devout  Mahommedans  and  many  of  them 
make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  Sapudi  and  Kangean 
archipelagoes  are  eastward  continuationsof  Madura.  The  former, 
thirteen  in  all.  with  an  area  of  58  sq.  m.  and  S3.ooo  inhabitants, 
export  cattle,  dried  6sh  and  trepang;  and  many  of  the  male  popu- 
lation work  as  day  labourers  in  Java  or  as  lumbermen  in  Sum- 
bawa.  Florcs,  &c.  The  main  iskind  of  the  Kangians  has  an  area 
of  19  sq>  m.;  the  whole  group  23  sq.  m.  It  is  best  known  for 
its  limestone  caves  and  its  buffaloes.  Along  the  south  coast  the 
islands  are  few  and  small—Kiapper  or  Ddi.  Trouwcrs  or  Tingal, 
Nusa  Kembangan,  Sempu  and  Nusa  Baning. 

*  It  must  be  observed  that  Bavian,  &c.,  art  mere  conventional 
appendices  to  Java. 


not  more  than  50  fathoms  deep— allows  them  to  settle  and  to 
form  sometimes  with  extraordinary  rapidity  broad  alluvial 
tracts.* 

It  is  customary  and  obvious  to  divide  Java  into  three  divisions, 
the  middle  part  of  the  island  narrowing  into  a  kind  of  isthmus, 
and  each  of  the  divisions  thus  indioateo  having  certain  structural 
characteristics  of  its  own.  West  Java,  which  consisU  of  Banum. 
Krawang  and  the  Preanger  Regencies,  has  an  area  of  upwards  of 
1 8.000  bq.  m.  In  this  division  the  highlands  lie  for  the  most  part 
in  a  compact  mass  to  the  south  and  the  lowlands  form  a  continuous 
tract  to  the  north.  The  main  portion  of  the  uplands  consists  of  the 
Preanger  Mountains,  with  the  plateaus  of  Bandong.  Pdcalongan. 
Tegal.  Badung  and  Gurut,  encircled  with  volcanic  summits.  On  the 
borders  of  the  Preanger,  Batavia  and  Bantam  are  the  Halimon 
Mountains  (the  Blue  Mountains  of  the  older  travdlers).  reaching 
their  greatest  altitudes  in  the  volcanic  summits  of  Gedeh  and  Salak. 
To  the  west  lie  the  hiehlands  of  Bantam,  which  extending  northward 
cut  off  the  northern  lowlands  from  the  Sunda  Strait.  Middle  Java 
is  the  smallest  of  the  three  divisions,  having  an  area  of  not  much  more 
than  13.200  sq.  m.  It  comprises  Tegal.  Pekalongan.  Banyumas. 
Bagelen.  Kedu.  Jokjakarta.  Surakarta,  and  thus  not  only  takes  in 
the  whole  of  the  isthmus  but  encroaches  on  the  broad  easstem  portion 
of  the  island.    In  the  isthmus  mountains  are  not  so  closely  massed 


*  H.  B.  Cuppy  (R.  S.  G.  Soc.  Matfltfnt.  1889)  holds  that  there  b 
no  sufficient  proof  of  this  connexion  but  gives  interesting  details 
of  the  present  movement. 

•  See  G.  F.  Tijdcnwn's  map  of  the  depths  of  the  sea  m  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Indian  archipelago  in  M  Weber's  Siboia  Expedition,  ipoj. 
The  details  of  the  coast  forms  of  the  island  have  been  studied  by 
f.  F  Sndleman  and  j.  F.  Niermeyer  in  a  ^per  in  the  Veth  Feesi- 
lundel,  uiilixiog  inttr  atta  Cuppy'a  observations. 
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iath«toMt]»norttieplaIa»io€oiitiaiioiitoatfieMrth.  Tbewatsr- 
•hcd  culminating  in  Slamet  lies  almost  midway  between  the  ocean 
and  the  Java  Se^,  and  there  are  somewhat  extensive  lowUndi  in 
the  south.  In  that  part  of  middle  Java  which  phvsicaUy  belongs 
to  eastern  Java  there  b  a  remarkable  scries  of  lowuinds  stretching 
almost  rightacrossthe  island  f  romSemarang  in  the  north  to  Jokjakarta 
inthesouth.  Eastern  Java  comprises  Rembaf^»Madiun,Kedin,  Sura- 
baya, Pasuruan  and  oesuki,  and  has  an  area  of  about  I7»yx>  so.  m. 
In  this  division  lowlands  and  highlands  are  intermmglea  In 
endless  variety  except  alone  the  soutn  coast,  where  the  watershed" 
range  forms  a  contmuous  Breakwater  from  Jokjakarta  to  Beaul^ 
The  vokanic  eminences,  instead  of  rising  in  lines  or  groups,  are 
isolated. 

For  its  area  Java  is  one  of  the  most  distinctly  vdcanic  regions  of 
the  world.  Volcanic  forces  made  it,  and  volcanic  forces  have  con* 
tinued  to  devasute  and  fertilize  it.  According  to  R.  D.  M.  Verbeck 
about  12^  volcank:  centres  can  be  distinguished,  a  number  which 
may  be  increased  or  diminished  by  difterent  methods  of  classi- 
fication.    It  is  usual  to  arrange  the  volcanoes  in  the  following 


'roups:  westernmost  Java  ii  (ml  extinct);  Preanger  50  (5  active) i 
heribon  2  (both  extinct);  SLamet  a  (l  active);  middle  Java  1$ 
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(a  active) ;  Murio  2  Qxnh  extinct) ;  Lavu  a  (extinct) ;  Wilis  a  (ottinct) ; 
east  Java  ai  (s  active).  The  active  volcanoes  of  the  present  time 
are  (^eh.  Tangkuban,  Prahu.  Cutar.  Papanda^raA,  Oalung-gung, 
Stamet.Sendor,  Mcrapi,*Kalut(orKlut),  BnMno.Semeru.Lamongai^ 
Raung,  but  the  activity  of  many  of  these  is  trifling,  consiiting  01 
slight  ejections  of  steam  and  scoriae. 

The  plains  dilTcr  in  surface  and  fertility,  according  to  their  geologi- 
cal formation.  Built  up  of  alluvium  and  diluvium,  the  plains  of  the 
north  coast-lands  in  western  and  middle  Java  are  at  their  lowest 
levels,  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  the  >ea,  in  many  cases  marshy 
and  abounding  in  lakes  and  coral  remains,  but  for  the  rest  they  arc 
fertile  and  available  for  culture.  The  plains,  too,  along  the  aouth 
coast  of  middle  Java — of  Banyumas  and  Bagelen— contain  many 
morasses  as  well  as  sandy  stretches  and  dunes  impeding  the  outlet 
of  the  rivers.  They  are,  nevertheless,  available  for  the  cultivation 
more  particularly  of  rice,  and  are  thickly  peopled.  In  eastern 
Java,  again,  the  narrow  coast  plains  are  to  be  dtstii^:uished  from  the 
wider  plains  lying  between  the  parallel  chains  of  limestone  and  be- 
tween the  volcanoes.  The  narrow  plains  of  the  north  coast  are 
constituted  of  yelk>w  clay  and  tuffs  containing  chalk,  washed  down 
by  the  rivers  from  the  mountain  chains  and  vokanoesL,  Like  the 
western  plains,  they,  too,  are  b  many  cases  low  and  marshy,  and 
(ringed  with  sand  and  dunes.  The  plains,  on  the  other  luuid,  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  or  lying  in  the  interior  of  eastern  Java, 
such  as  Surakarta,  Madiun,  Kediri,  Pasuruan,  Probolinggo  and 
Bcsuki,  owe  their  formatioa  to  the  vokanoes  at  whose  bases  they 
lie.  occupying  levels  as  high  as  1640  ft.  down  to  328  ft.  above  the 
sea,  whence  they  decline  to  the  k>wer  plains  of  the  coast.  Lastly, 
the  plains  of  Lusi,  Solo  and  Brantas,  lying  between  the  parallel 
chains  in  Japara,  Rembang  and  Surabiya.  are  in  part  the  product 
•f  rivers  formeriy  flowing  at  a  higher  level  of  30  to  60  or  70  ft.,  in 
part  the  product  of  the  sea,  dating  from  a  tioie  when  the  northern 
part  of  the  above-named  residencies  was  an  island,  such  as  Madura, 
Che  mountains  of  whkh  are  the  continuation  of  the  north  parallel 
chain,  is  still. 

The  considerable  rivers  of  western  Java  all  have  their  outlets  on 
the  north  coast,  the  chief  among  them  being  the  Chi  (Dutch  Tji) 
Tarum  and  the  Chi  Mannk.  They  are  navigable  for  native  boats  and 
rafts,  and  are  used  for  the  transport  of  coffee  and  salt«  On  the  south 
ooast  the  Chi  Tanduwi,  on  the  east  of  the  Preanger,  is  the  only 
stream  available  as  a  waterway,  and  this  only  for  a  few  miles  above  itt 
mouth.  In  mkldle  lava,  also,  the  rivers  diacharging  at  the  north 
coast — the  Pamali.  Choroal,  &c. — are  serviceable  for  the  purposes 


of  irrigation  and  cultivation,  but  are  navigable  only  near  their 
mouths.  The  rivers  of  the  south  coast — Progo,  Serayu,  Bogowonto, 
and  Upak.  enriched  by  rills  from  the  vofcanoies  atm  abundantly 
to  irrigate  the  plains  of  Bagelen,  Banyumas.  &c.  Their  stony  beds, 
shallows  and  rapids,  and  the  conation  of  their  mouths  lessen, 
however,  their  value  as  waterways.  More  navigable  are  the  brger 
rivers  of  eastern  Java.  The  Solo  is  navigable  for  large  praus,  or 
native  boats,  as  far  up  as  Sunkarta.  and  above  )hat  town  for  lighter 
boats,  as  IS  also  iu  affluent  the  Gentung.  The  canal  constructed 
in  1893  at  the  kiwer  part  of  this  river,  and  alterations  effected  at 
its  mouth,  have  proved  of  important  service  both  in  irrigating  the 
plain  and  facilitating  the  river's  outlet  into  the  sea.  The  Brantas 
IS  also  luvigable  in  several  ports.  The  smaBer  rivers  of  eastern 
Java  are.  however,  nuich  in  tne  condition  of  those  of  western  Java. 
They  serve  less  as  waterways  than  as  reservoirs  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  fertile  plains  through  whkh  they  flow. 

The  north  coast  of  Java  presents  everywhere  a  k>w  strand  covered 
with  nipa  or  mangrove,  morasses  and  flsoponds.  sandy  stretches  and 
bw  dunes,  shifting  river-mouths  and  coast-Knes,  ports  and  roads, 
demanding  continual  attention  and  regulation.  The  south  coast 
is  of  a  different  make.  The  dunes  of  Banyumas.  Bagelen,  and  jokja- 
ktfta,  ranged  in  three  ridges^  rising  to  50  ft.  high,  and  varying  in 
breadth  from  300  to  over  1600  ft.,  liable,  moreover,  to  transforma- 

'  This  Merapi  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Merapi  the 
Fire  Mountain  of  Sumatra. 


tion  from  tidia  fend  the  oast  nonstxm,  oppose  evciy  where,  also  i* 
Preanger  and  Besuki,  a  barrier  to  the  discnarge  of  the  rivers  and  the 
drainage  of  the  coast-lands.  They  assist  the  formation  of  lagoons 
and  morasses.  At  intervals  in  the  dune  coast,  running  in  the 
direction  of  the  limestone  mountains,  there  tower  up  steep  inacces- 
sible matsei  of  huid,  showing  neither  ports  nor  bays,  hollowed  out  by 
the  sea,  rising  in  perpendicular  walb  to  a  he^ht  of  160  ft.  above 
•ca-level..  Stnnetimes  two  branches  project  at  right  angles  from 
the  chain  on  to  the  coast,  forming  a  k>w  bay  between  the  capes 
or  ends  of  the  projecting  braocha,  from  1000  to  iteo  ft.  high. 
Such  a  formation  oocurs  frequently  along  the  coast  of  Besuki, 
prcsendng  a  very  irregular  coasts-line.  Of  course  the  nordi  coast  is 
of  much  greater  conunercial  importance  than  the  sooth  coast. 

GBsfofy.— With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  patches  of  schist* 
supposed  to  be  Cretaceous,  the  whole  id^nd,  so  far  as  is  known,  is 
covered  by  deposits  of  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  age.  The  ancient 
"  acUst  formation,"  which  occurs  in  Stmatm.  Borneo,  &c,  does  net 
rise  to  the  surface  anywhere  in  Java  itsdf,  but  it  is  visible  in  the 
island  of  Kariroon  Java,  off  the  north  ooast.  The  Cretaceous  schists 
have  yielded  fossils  only  at  Banjamegara,  where  a  limestone  with 
Orbitolina  is  interstrattfied  with  them.  They  are  succeeded  na* 
bonformably  by  Eocene  deposits,  consisting  of  saadstonea  with 
coal-seams  and  Umestooes  containing  Nummulitcs,  AlveoUna  and 
Orthophragmina;  and  these  beds  areas  limited  in  extent  as  the  Cr» 
taccousschisutheouclvca.  Sedimentary  deposits  of  Upper  Tertiary 
age  are  widely  spread,  oovering  about  38%  ctf  the  surface.  They, 
consist  of  brecdas,  marh  and  limestones  containing  numetoua 
%Msils,  and  are  for  the  most  part  Miocene  but  probably  include  4 
part  c^  the  Pliocene  also.  They  were  lakl  down  beneath  the  sen* 
but  have  since  been  fokled  and  devated  to  conskierable  heights^ 
Fluviatile  deiposits  of  late  Pliocene  age  have  been  found  in  the  east 
of  Java,  and  it  waa  in  these  that  the  remarkable  anthropoid  ape  or 
ape-like  man,  Pitkeamtkropmt  ereeius  of  Dubois,  was  disoovvred. 
The  Quaternary  deposits  ne  horizontally  upon  the  upturned  edoea 
of  the  Tertiary  beds.  They  are  pertly  marine  and  partly  Auviaule» 
the  marine  deposits  reachinif  to  a  hevht  of  some  350  ft.  above  the 
sea  and  thus  indicating  a  considefable  elevation  of  the  island  in 
recent  times. 

The  vokanic  rocks  ofTava  are  of  great  importance  and  cover  about 
98%  of  the  island.  The  eruptions  began  in  the  middle  of  the 
Tertiary  period,  but  dkl  not  attain  their  maximum  until  Quaternary 
times,  and  many  of  the  vokanoes  are  stU  active.  Most  of  th« 
oones  seem  to  He  slong  faults  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  island,  or  on 
short  cross  freetarcs.  The  lavas  and  ashes  are  almost  everywhere 
andesites  and  basalts,  with  a  little  obsidian.  Some  of  the  volcanoes, 
however,  have  erupted  leudte  rocks.  Similar  rocka,  together  with 
pbonolite,  occur  in  the  island  of  Bavian.* 

ClimaU.'-OuT  knowledge  of  the  climate  of  Batavia,  and  thus  of 
that  of  the  bwlands  of  western  Java,  is  almost  perfect;  but,  rainfall 
excepted,  our  information  as  to  the  climate  of  Java  as  a  whde  b 
extremely  defective.  The  dominant  meteorological  facts  are  simple 
and  obvious:  Java  lies  in  the  trofncs,  under  on  almost  vertical 
son,  and  thus  has  a  day  of  almost  uniform  length  throughout 
the  year.*  It  is  also  witnin  the  perpetual  influence  of  the  great 
atmospheric  movements  passing  between  Asia  and  Australia;  and 
is  affected  by  the  neighbourhood  of  vast  expanses  of  sea  and  land 
(Borneo  and  SuroatraT.  There  are  no  such  maxima  of  temperatun 
as  are  recorded  from  the  continents.  The  highest  known  at  Batavia 
was  96*  F.  in  1877  and  the  towcst  66*  in  the  some  year.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  is  79*.  The  warmest  months  are  May  and 
Cictober,  registering  79*5*  and  79*46*  respectively;  the  a>ldest 
January  and  February  with  77*63*  and  77'7*  respectively.  The 
daily  range  is  much  greater;  at  one  o'ckick  the  thermometer  has  a 
mean  height  of  84*;  after  two  o'ck)ck  it  declines  to  about  73*  at  six 
o'clock;  the  greatest  daily  amplitude  is  in  August  and  the  least  ia 
January  and  February.  Eastern  Java  and  the  inland  plains  of 
middle  Java  arti  said  to  be  hotter,  but  sdentiflc  dau  are  few.  A 
very  slight  degree  of  devatkm  above  the  seaboard  plains  produces 
a  remarkable  difference  in  the  climate,  not  so  much  in  ite  mere 
temperature  as  in  its  influence  on  health.  The  dwellers  in  the  coast 
towns  are  surprised  at  the  invigorating  effccu  of  a  change  to  health 
resorts  from  Aoo  to  laoo  ft.  above  sea-level:  and  at  ffreatcr  eleva- 
tions it  may  be  uncomfortably  cold  at  night,  with  chilly  mists  and 
occasional  frosts.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  seasons  by  the  pre- 
vailing winds:  the  rainy  season,  that  of  the  west  monsoon,  lasting 
from  November  to  March,  and  the  dry  season,  that  of  the  east  moo- 
«)on.  during  the  rest  of  the  year;  the  transitwn  from  one  monsoon 
to  another— the  **  canting  *   of  the  monsoons— being  marked  by 

*  R.  D.  M.  Verbeek  and  R.  Fennema,  Dtscription  t/^olcgique  dt  Java 
4t  Uadowa  (a  vols,  and  atlas,  Amsterdam,  1896:  also  published  in 
Dutch)— a  summary  srith  map  was  published  by  Verbeek  in  Peterm. 
MUL  xKv.  (i85«).  24-33.  pi.  3.  Also  K.  Martin,  Die  EintheUung  det 
versUinerungsfikrtnden  StdinunU  von  Joso,  SammL  Geol.  Reichsmus. 
Leiden,  sor.  i.,  vol.  vi.  (i899-i9oa),  l35-"a45. 

*  On  the  16th  of  November  the  sun  rises  at  5.3a  and  sets  at  5.57; 
on  the  i6th  of  July  it  rises  at  6.1a  and  seu  at  5.57- .  The  longest 
day  is  in  December  and  the  shortest  in  June,  while  on  the  other  hand 
thesun  is  highest  in  February  and  October  and  bwest  in  June  and 
December. 
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irregularities.  On  the  wliole,  the  eut  raoMOon  blows  ttee^y  for 
« longer  period  than  the  west.  The  velocity  of  the  wind  is  much  le» 
than  in  Europe-^not  more  in  the  annual  mean  at  Batavia  than  3  ft. 
per  second,  against  12  to  18  ft.  in  Europe.  The  highest  velocity 
ever  observed  at  Batavia  was  25  ft.  Wind-storms  are  rare  and 
hardly  ever  cyclonic.  There  arc  as  a  matter  of  course  a  lane  number 
of  purely  local  winds,  some  of  them  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  but  few 
of  these  have  been  scientifically  dealt  with.  Thunder*storms  are 
extremely  frequent;  but  the  loss  of  life  from  lightning  b  probably 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  palm-trees  are  excellent  conductors. 
At  night  the  air  is  almost  invariably  still.  The  average  rainfall  at 
Batavia  is  72'aB  in.  per  annum,  of  which  51*49  in.  are  contributed 
by  the  west  monsoon.  The  amount  varies  considerabtjr  from  year 
to  year:  in  1880.  1891  and  1807  there  were  about  47*24  in.;  in  1868 
and  1877  nearly  51*17,  and  in  187a  and  1882  no  Ita  than  94*8. 
There  are  no  long  tracts  of  unbroken  rainfall  and  no  long  periods  of 
continuous  drought.  The  rainfall  is  heaviest  in  January,  but  it 
fains  only  for  al>rn5t  nne-scventh  of  the  time.  Next  in  order  come 
February,  March  ^r  j  December.  August,  the  driest  month,  has 
from  three  lo  five  day^  of  rain,  though  the  amount  is  usually  less 
thkn  ao  inch  and  not  ntore  than  one  and  a  half  inches.  The  popu- 
lar d«cription  ol  ibc  r^  m  falling  not  in  drops  but  streams  was  pix>ved 
CfTQTieou4  by  J  ■  Wiiruii  r's  careful  observations  (see  Kais.  Ahad.  d. 
Witi,  Maih.  Naturw.  C  f.  Bd.  xiv.,  Vienna,  1895),  which  have  been 
cort^rmed  by  A.  Wp«<ikof  ("  R^ensintensit&t  und  Regendaoer  in 
B^t^via  "  10  Z.jQt  A/  r.,  1907).  The  greatest  rainfall  recorded  in 
an  hour  (45  in.)  is  cnormoiuly  exceededf  by  records  even  in  Europe. 
From  ab^rvaitoTis  liiti.  n  for  the  meteorological  authorities  at  a  very 
con-iidcrtible  number  o\  stations,  J.  H.  Boeseken  constructed  a  map 
in  inoo  {Tijdifkr.  v.  h.  Ken,  Ned.  Aardr,  Cen.^  1900;  reproduced 
in  Vt'th,  Join,  iii.  1903).  Among  the  outstanding  facts  are  the 
foUdwlnff.  The  souili  coasts  of  both  eastern  and  Aiiddle  Java  have 
a  much  ncavier  riiri(j1E  than  the  north.  Maialenka  has  an  annual 
ft  It  of  175  in.  Jn  western  Java  the  maximal  district  consists  of  a 
great  ring  of  mountains  from  Salak  and  Gedeh  in-the  west  to  Galung- 
gung  inthe oast,  while theenclosed  plateau-region  of  Chanjur  Bandung 
and  Garut  arc  not  much  different  from  the  seaf>board.  The  whole 
of  middle  Java,  with  the  exception  of  the  north  coast,  has  a  heavy 
rainfall.  At  Chilachap  the  annual  rainfall  is  151*43  in.,  87*8  in.  of 
which  is  brought  by  the  south-east  monsoon.  The  great  bdc  which  in- 
cludes the  SUunet  and  the  Dicn^,  and  the  countiy  on  the  south  coast 
between  Chilachap  and  Parigi,  are  maximal.  In  comparison  the 
whole  of  eastern  Java,  with  the  exception  of  the  mountains  from 
Wilis  eastward  to  1  jen,  has  a  low  record  which  reaches  its  lowest, 
along  the  north  coast.^ 

Fauna. — In  respect  of  its  faiuia  Java  differs  from  Borneo,  Sumatra 
and  the  Malay  Peninsula  far  more  than  these  differ  among  them- 
selves; and{  at  the  same  time,  it  shows  a  close  resembUnce  to  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Himalayas  on  the 
other.  Of  the  176  mammals  of  the  whole  Indo-MaUyan  itgkm 
the  greater  number  occur  in  Java.  Of  these  41  are  found  00 
the  continent  of  Asia,  8  are  common  to  Java  and  Borneo,  and  6  are 
common  to  Java  and  Sumatra  (see  M.  Weber,  Dot  Ind^Malay 
Archipdatp  und  du  CtschukU  seintr  TkknoeUt  Jena,  1902).  No 
ttnus  and  only  a  few  species  are  confined  to  the  island.  Of  the  land* 
birds  only  a  small  proportion  are  peculiar.  The  elephant,  the  tapir, 
the  bear,  and  various  other  genera  found  in  the  rest  of  the  region  are 
idtoeether  absent.  The  Javanese  rhinoceros  (Rkindctrot  sundaieusi 
sanUe  itt  Tavanese.  badak  tn  Sundanese),  the  laifest  of  the  mamraala 
on  the  fsland,  differs  from  that  of  Sumatra  in  having  one  born 
instead  of  two.  It  ranges  over  the  highest  mountains,  and  its 
regular  paths,  worn  into  deep  chanoris,  may  be  traced  up  the 
steepest  slopes  and  round  the  rims  of  even  active  volcanoes.  Two 
species  of  wild  swine,  Sus  viUatks  and  Sui  verrucosus,  are  exceedingly 
abundant,  the  former  in  the  hot,  the  latter  in  the  temperate,  refi;bn; 
and  their  depredations  are  the  cause  of  much  loss  to  the  natives, 
who,  however,  being  Mahommedans,  to  whom  pork  is  abhorrent,  do 
not  hunt  them  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh.  Not  much  less  than  the 
rhinoceros  is  the  banteng  (Bibos  banteng  or  sundaicus)  found  in  all 
the  uninhabited  districts  between  2000  and  7000  ft.  of  elevation. 
The  kidang  or  muntjak  {Cervidus  munijac)  and  the  rusa  or  ru&sa 
(Rusa  kippdatkus  or  Russa  russa)  are  the  representatives  of  the 
deer  kind.  The  former  b  a  delicate  Kttle  creature  occurring  singly 
or  in  pairs  both  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  coast  districts ;  the  latter 
lives  in  herds  of  fif^  to  a  hundred  in  the  grassy  opens,  giving 
excellent  sport  to  tne  native  hunters.  Another  ^secies  Qiussa 
kuhlii)  exists  in  Bavian.  The  kantjil  iTrofulusja9antcus)tt  a  small 
creature  allied  to  the  musk-deer  but  forming  a  genus  by  itself.  It 
lives  in  the  high  woods,  for  the  most  part  singly,  seldom  in  pairs. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  of  the  Javanese  mammals.  The  royal 
tiger,  the  same  species  as  that  of  India,  is  still  common  enough  to 
make  a  tiger-hunt  a  characteristic  Javanese  scene.  The  leopard 
{Fdis  pardus)  is  frequent  in  the  warm  regions  and  often  ascends  to 
considermble  altitudes.  Black  specimens  occasionally  occur,  but 
the  spots  are  visible  on  inspection :  and  the  fact  that  in  the  Amsterdam 
zool<^:ical  gardens  a  black  leopard  had  one  of  its  cubs  black  and  the 
other  normally  spotted  shows  that  this  is  only  a  case  of  melanism. 
In  the  tree*tops  the  birds  find  a  dangerous  enemy  in  the  matjaa 

>  S.  Figei,  Regenwaameminien  in  Neierlandsch  Indit  (l9oa)r 
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fembak,  or  wild  cat  (FdtS  minuia)^  about  the  tiae  of  a  common  cat. 
The  dog  tribe  is  represented  by  the  fox-Uke  adjag  (Cuon  or  Cdnis 
sutilans)  which  hunts  in  ferocious  packs;  and  by  a  wikl  dog,  Cani» 
Itnggeranus,  if  this  is  not  now  exterminated.  The  Cheiroptera  hold 
a  prominent  place  in  the  fauna,  the  principal  genera  being  PUropuSt 
Cynonycteris,  CynopUrus  and  Macrotlossus.  Remarkable  espe- 
cially for  size  is  the  kalong,  or  flving  fox,  PUropns  ediUis,  a  fruit- 
eating  bat,  which  may  be  seen  hanging  during  the  day  in  blade 
clusters  asleep  on  the  trees,  and  in  the  evening  hastening  in  long 
lines  to  the  favourite  feeding  grounds  in  the  forest.  The  damage 
these  do  to  the  young  coco-nut  trees,  the  maise  and  the  suear-palms 
leads  the  natives  to  snare  and  shoot  them;  and  their  flesh  is  a 
favourite  food  with  Europeans,  who  prefer  to  shoot  them  by  night 
as,  if  shot  by  day,  they  often  cling  after  death  to  the  branches. 
Smaller  kinds  of  bats  are  most  abundant,  perhaps  the  commonest 
being  ScolopkUus  Ttmminekii.  In  certain  places  they  congregate 
in  myriads,  like  sea-fowl  on  the  cliffs,  and  their  excrement  produces 
extensive  Kusno  deposits  utilized  by  the  people  of  Surakarta  and 
Madiun.  The  creature  known  to  the  Europeans  as  the  flying<at 
and  to  the  natives  as  the  kubin  is  the  Caieofnlkecus  vtdans  or  mf to- 
foiau— a  sort  of  transition  from  the  bats  to  the  lemuroids.  Of  these 
last  Java  has  several  species  hekl  in  awe  by  the  natives  for  their 
supposed  power  of  fascination.  The  apes  are  represented  by  the 
wou-wou  {HyMtUis  Uueiscus),  the  lutung.  and  kowi  {Semnopitktct 
maurus  and  pyrrkus),  the  suriK  (SemnopUkHus  milratus),  and  the 
munyuk  (Cercoeebus,  or  Maeatus,  cynamelgos),  the  most  generally 
distributed  of  all.  From  sunrise  to  sunset  thie  wou-wou  makes  its 
presence  known,  especially  in  the  second  zone  where  it  congregates 
in  thf  tr<T^«  by  its  strange*  f  ns  at  times  harsh  and  cacofihonouv  it 
til  '  md  pathftic.     Tkis  Itjtimjij  <^t  black  ape  ^Iw  prvkr*  ihe 

te  ■.' :  !  nrgiouiv  tNott^h  it  is  met  v,Tih  as  hijfh  At  7000  h.  iibove 
th»  -■^'1  artd  A$  low  a*  sockj.  The  C^HocfMi  or  gTty  ape  keept  for 
thr  most  part  to  the  war  fa  tf^Ai  bnd».  R^ti  (including  the  bfowii 
N'lrway  tiif,  often  called  Mut  Jaw^ftn'ta,  a«  if  it  wctc  a  nftcive;  a 
griMt  pbguch  mice  in  gn^t  vskhrty*.  porcupfnes  {AMirtJmm 
Jar.. mk urn) ;  iiitiirreli  (five  spc^e*)  and  (1>itt8  |»quirre!s  (four  sppcief]f 
rc^irc-t^nt  the  rodents,  A  ha«?,  l^pm  niifkhUii,  uTi^lnally  from 
Cc.lan,  has  a  v<?ry  Itmiicd  habirat*  the  InseciU-ora.  tomipruie  A 
sliTL-w-mou»  {Rachyura  indUa),  «wo  iptdc*  of  tupoya  and  Hylomft 
svufuj  peculbr  ta  Jav^j  and  Surtax ri.  The  nearest  rrlatkm  to  the 
be.vr*  «  fUitkth  biaiuren^.  Myd^us  mtUt^ps  and  Hdtilh  arii'mtaiii 
rcprrp^nt  the  b^dger^  in  the  wpprr  part  of  the  mauntama  occuri 
Muitdn  tt^nticU  si^d  an  ottiJr  iAmyx  Itpionyx)  in  the  urea mn  of  the 
hct  zonp.  Tlw  co(T«  rst  {FtiT&di.'X^mi  fHrm&pkrodittsi),  a  tivct  cat 
(Viuerrknlti  indi'ra),  ihe  Javuncw  Ich^cumitn  ijleypesu^ Jfaiinkui)^ 
and  Fri^&n  ifadiis  may  altt*  be  mcntioriKi. 

In  tB^n,  1 76  specie*  of  hirdi  v.tiv  known  in  Java  ;  by  1 90ft  Voider* 
man  arwl  O.  Fin^h  kn*w  410.  Many  of  thc«  are,  of  cmiirte,  rare 
aprl  occupy  a  limited  habita.1  far  fr^m  i)k  haunis>  of  mm.  Others 
enl^i  in  myriad!!  afvd  are  cliarai;ti.*Hi^tic  feature*  iti  the  landsci|ie^ 
W^ti^r-fowl  of  many  kindfli  ducks,  gsmc,  ttorkt-,  pelkrAiis,  Ach,,  eiv* 
life  to  Ata-fthorp  and  lakp,  river  an.1  marih.  Snipc-»bcKrti])g  w  m 
fa^^ourtJc  sport.  ComiTion  i»iahl-b4ird*  are  the  o*f  {Strititaitimei} 
arnl  I  he  i^oat  sucker  {CafmmidgiiM  aj^is}.  THroe  specjei  of  hcinibill, 
thi^  >i?ir-btrd  of  the  old^Jr  travcJIeni  i3ti£tfpf  pticMuJ^  tunaiumnA 
aU\reitTii)  live  in  the  fait  tree*  of  the  foreit  fOiie,  The  Javmnew 
pciCDck  is  a  dt^tmcf  $^«cieA  {Pave  muikuj  of  ipmjffui\t  and  rvcn 
en'  ted»  the  well -known   Indian  specie*  in  the  splendour  of  iti 

Elurna^e.  Caj/uj  Bankiva  u  famous  as  the  reputed  parent  c^lT  all 
irndiDor  fowU;  Gailus  furcstui  i«  an  orqui&itely  bct^uiiful  bird  and 
can  be  trained  for  cock- fi fining.  Of  parroti  I  wo  »f>ecics  only  are 
known :  Pi^^uornis  Akxandri  or  javantcus  and  the  prtity  iJiite 
gr n  v^KTeen  Curyitii  pHsiUa .  pecu  liar  to  Java-  A?  tal  kers  afld  mrmki 
they  are  brjiten  by  the  Gta^ uhi  j^wantHjis^  a  favourite  tate-bafd 
wiiit  the  naii\i«.  A  cuckoo,  Ckrysaoixcyx  hasalti^  may  be  hitat4  in 
thi?  secood  lonc*  The  ^nskfie'ldi  nre  the  forag^ing-frouinis  of 
an  J  rm  i  of  wefl%"eF-bird*  (FIqs  idn  javanfisis  a  nd  Plocey,  s  Eayij}^  Tb«y 
la>  nearly  as  hc^vy  a  tuU  on  the  ricc^fieldi  aji  the  eebtiks  (I/vum 
or\zivr*m},  which  arp  e\cri'whcn:  the  rice-growera  rti^nci^l  foe, 
Hiiwks  and  fakoni  make  both  an  easy  pre j^.  The  httiti4HiitM  or 
hcrn^^v -birds  (eiftht  ipccics)  take  the  pbce  of  the  humiriing-blrtf, 
which  thry  riv.if  \t\  beauty  and  diminutiiT:neM,  ranging  from  the 
la.iUnTiciji  tQ  an  altitude  ol  4000  ft.  In  the  upper  regions  the  blnlsi 
lilc.:  tlir  pl.nttH,  nre  more  hfce  those  of  Eufop;,  and  ioote  of  thtm — 
nc^.ibly  the  It.inchiLin  (Tfyti^s^rf-^  rA^i/.im/lo J— are  rcmArkoble  for 
thfir  nog.  iJic  ccjiblc-n'r;  ".wiJEr-w  {Ceiiodslia  fuiipkag^}  boUda 
in  caves  in  many  parts  ol  the  island.* 

As  far  back  as  1859  P.  Blecfcer  credited  Java  with  eleven  hundred 
species  of  fish ;  and  naturalists  are  perpetually  adding  to  the  number.' 
In  splendour  and  grotesoueness  of  colouring  many  kinds,  as  is  well 
known,  look  rather  like  birds  than  fish.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Batavia  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  spedee  are  lued  as  food  by 
the  narives  and  the  Chinese,  who  have  added  to  the  number  by  the 
introduction  of  the  goldfish,  which  reaches  a  great  size.  The  sea 
fid)  roost  prized  by  Europeans  is  Lales  caiairifer  (a  perch).  Of  more 
than  one  hundred  species  of  snakes  about  twenty-foor  speiaea 


•  See  J.  C.  Konigd)erger,"  De  vogels  Java  en  hunne  oeconomische 
bctukenisk"  Med.  int.  s.  Lands  Plantentuin. 
»  See  especially  M.  Weber,  Siboga  Expeditiott.         ] 
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QMludioff  the  cobra  di  capeHa)  are  poitonoot  and  thew  are  fcspon- 
•ible  for  tne  deaths  of  between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  persons 
per  annum.  Adders  and  lizards  arc  abundant.  Geckos  are  familiar 
visitants  in  the  houses  of  the  natives.  There  are  two  species  of 
crocodiles. 

As  in  other  tropical-rain  forest  lands  the  variety  and  abundance 
*of  insects  are  amaaii^.  At  sundown  the  air  becomes  resonant  for 
hours  with  their  myriad  voices.  The  CoUoptera  and  the  Leptdoptera 
form  the  glory  of  afl  great  collections  for  their  size  and  magnificence. 
Of  butterflies  proper  five  hundred  species  are  known.  Of  the  beetles 
one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  is  ChaUosoma  atlas.  Among  the 
spiders  (a  numerously  represented  order)  the  most  notable  is  a  bird- 
killing  species.  SeUne  scomia  javantnsis.  In  many  parts  the  island 
b  plagued  with  ants,  termites  and  mosquitoes.  Crops  of  all  kinds 
are  subject  to  disastrous  attacks  of  creeping  and  winged  foes— 
manjr  still  unidentified  (see  especially  Snellen  van  Hollenhoven» 
Essai  d'une  faune  enlomologique  de  VArckipd  Indo-nierlandais). 
Of  still  lower  forms  of  life  the  profuaon  is  no  less  perplexing.  Among 
the  worms  the  Perichaeta  musica  reaches  a  length  of  about  twenty 
inches  and  produces  musical  sounds.  The  ateU  of  the  liidacna 
ginas  is  the  largest  anywhere  known. 

Flora. — For  the  bot^ni  '  J    .  .  ri.it ural  paiudisf'.  aJToinding  him 

the  means  of  studvJng  On?  cikrti  of  mois^ture  ^nd  hcatr  ^  '■^■1'' 
currents  and  altitudTrs,  without  the  interference  of  strpcrincuinibFnt 
arctic  conditions.  The  bdunk  ;gardeni  cf  QLitenzcir^  have  long 
been  famous  for  thdf  wciahh  of  material.  t>ie  abihry  with  which 
their  treasures  have  been  aLVLtmubiEKj  a^nd  dt^Uy■^dt  tbcir  vfilue 
in  connexion  with  the  ecanomic  di'vclafhmciit  ofths  iuand  and  tlie 
extensive  8cicntift«r  litemtunt  publtthcd  by  thcif  dlrccloML'  There 
is  a  special  establishment  at,  ChiUod^i  open  to  students  cvf  ^11  natiens 
for  tne  tnvestigatian  on  the  spot  of  the  conditiofm  of  the  primeval 
forest.  Hardly  any  ftimitir  area  in  iht  *orld  baia  flora  of  tichcr 
variety  than  Java,  h  is  rjtiitiitcd  that  the  total  number  of  the 
species  of  plants  h  ahiint  5000;  hut  lltii  i^  prjhablv  under  the  mjrk 
(De Caadolle  knev.'  -f  "-=':  -i.":=''-t--.~--.:-.  .,.-,-#-.^  r^n-1  n^^rv  i^^-n^fa 
and  spcdea  of  an  ■     ■    •..   fjrm 

discovered.    Thelu-'.^rf-irii  li  Jil  i-UuJ  ^1  u  jj  .^j, Jit  hcj^ht  of 

summer.  The  villages  and  even  the  smaller  towns  are  in  great 
measure 'concealed  by  the  abundant  and  abiding  verdure;  and  their 
position  in  the  landscape  is  to  be  recognized  mamly  by  their  ^ves, 
orchards  and  cultivated  fields.  The  amount  and  distribution  of 
beat  and  moiature  at  the  various  season's  of  the  year  form  the  domi- 
nant factors  in  determining  the  character  of  the  vegetation.  Thus 
trees  which  arc  evergreen  m  west  lava  are  deciduous  in  the  east  of 
the  isbnd,  some  dropping  their  feaves  (t.g.  Tetramdes  nuiifiora) 
at  the  very  time  they  are  m  bloom  or  ripening  their  fnlit.  This  ana 
other  contrasts  are  graphically  described  from  personal  observation 
by  A.  F.  W.  Schimper  in  his  rflanzen-Ceographte  auf  pkysiologischer 
Crundlage  {}cnz,  1898).  The  abundance  of  epiphytes,  •  orchids, 
pitcher-plants,  mosses  and  fungi  is  a  strikii^  result  of  the  preva- 
Itnt  humidity;  and  many  trees  and  plants  indeed,  which  in  drier 
diniatcs  root  in  th«  soil,  derive  sufficient  moisture  from  their 
stronger  neighbours.  Of  orchids  J.  J.  Smith  records  562  species 
(100  genera),  but  the  flowers  of  all  except  about  a  score  are  mcon- 
sjMCUous.  This  last  fact  is  the  more  remarkable  because,  taken 
generally,  the  Javanese  ve^getation  differs  from  that  of  many  other 
tropical  countries  by  being  abundantly  and  often  |K>rgeously 
floriferousk  Many  of  the  bftiest  trees  crown  themselves  with 
blossoms  and  require  no  assistance  from  the  climbing  plants  that 
seek,  as  it  were,  to  rival  them  in  their  display  of  colour.  Shrubs,  too, 
and  herbaceous  plants  often  ffivc  brilliant  effects  in  the  ttvannahs, 
the  deserted  clearings,  the  edges  of  the  forest  and  the  sides  of  the 
highways.  The  lantana,  a  verbenaccoHs  alien  introduced,  it  is 
said,  from  Jamaica  by  Lady  Raffles,  has  made  itself  agercssively 
conspicuous  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  more  especially  in  the 
Preanger  and  middle  Java,  where  it  occupies  areas  of  hundreds  of 
acres. 

The  effect  of  mere  altitude  in  the  distribution  of  the  flora  was 
long  ago  emphasized  by  Friedrich  Junghuhn,  the  Humboldt  of 
Java,  who  drvided  the  island  into  four  vertical  botankal  zones— 
a  division  which  has  ^nerally  been  accepted  by  his  successors, 
though,  like  all  such  divisions,  it  is  subject  to  many  modifications 
and  exceptions.  The  forest,  or  hot  zone,  extends  to  a  height  of 
3O0O  ft.  above  the  sea;  the  second,  that  of  moderate  heat,  has  its 
upper  limit  at  about  450o;  the  third,  or  cool,  zone  reaches  7500; 
and  the  fourth,  or  coldest,  comprises  all  that  lies  beyond.  The 
lowest  zone  has,  of  course,  the  most  extensive  area;  the  second  is 
only  a  fiftieth  and  the  third  a  five-thousandth  pf  the  first;  and  the 
fourth  is  an  insignificant  remainder.  The  lowest  is  the  r^'on  of 
the  true  tropical  forest,  of  rice-fields  and  sugar-plantations,  m  coco- 
nut palms,  cotton,  scsamum,  cinnamon  and  tobacco  (though 
this  last  has  a  wide  altitudinal  range).  Many  parts  of  the  coast 
(especially  on  the  north)  are  fringed  with  mangrove  {Rkitophora 
mucronata),  &c.,  and  species  of  Brugui^a;  the  downs  have  their 
characteristic  flora — convolvulus  zna  Spinifex  squarrosns  catching 

*The  AnnaUs  de  BuUtnurg,  with  their  Jcones  bogprienses,  are 
vniverMlly  known;  the  Teysmannia  is  named  after  a  former 
director.  A  histoiy  of  the  gardens  was  published  by  Dr  Treub, 
Aattedk  «aii*j  Lands  PlanUHiuim  (1891). 


the  tyt  for  very  different  reasoni  Farther  inland  along  the  sea- 
board appear  the  nipa  dwarf  palm  {Nipa  fnttieans),  the  AUbania 
sckolaris  (the  wood  of  which  is  lighter  than  cork),  Cycadacea, 
tree-ferns,  screw  pines  (Paitdaniu),  &c.    In  west  Tavm  the  gebang 

Ealm  {Corypha  ^ebanga)  grows  in  clumps  and  belu  not  far  from 
ut  never  quite  dose  to  the  coast ;  and  in  east  Java  a  similar  position 
is  occupied  by  the  iontar  {Borassus  /laMliformu),  valuable  for  itf 
timber,  its  sago  and  its  sugar,  and  in  former  times  for  its  leaves, 
which  were  used  as  a  writing-material.  The  fresh-water  lakes  and 
ponds  of  this  region  are  richly  covered  with  Utricularia  and  varioua 
kinds  of  k)tus  {Nymphaea  lotus,  N.  stettata,  Ndumbimm  speciosum, 
Ac)  interspersed  with  Pisia  stnUiotes  and  other  floating  ^nts» 
Vast  prairies  are  covered  with  the  silvery  alang-alang  grass  broken 
by  bamboo  thickets,  dusters  of  trees  and  shrubs  {Butea  frvndosa, 
Embliea  officimatis,  &c)  and  islands  of  the  taller  erigcdch  or  glajah 
(Saecharum  spontansum),  Alang-alang  (Imperaia  arundinaeea,  (Tyr. 
var.  Bentham)  grows  from  i  to  4  ft.  in  height.  It  springs  up 
wherever  the  ground  is  cleared  of  trees  and  is  a  perfect  plague  to  the 
cultivator.  It  cannot  hold  its  own,  however,  with  the  ananas,  the 
kratolc  (Pkaseolus  hmatns)  or  the  lantana;  and,  in  the  natural 
progress  of  evcr^rs,  the  fonat  tr    >      .=,  i>,   .n  ■.-  .      «  1,^ 

natives  encoun>ic  Ehe  youni^  f^rov.r,    i:'  '.     ■•  '  ■' ^ 

the  prairies  on  fire-.  The  iritc  foir^c,  which  ointijjjci  a  grt^it  pjri  m 
this  region,  changes  its  choractcr  as  we  procw-d  from  west  to  coft, 
ln>  west  Java  it  is  a  dense  rain-fonrit  in  which  the  ^tru^le  n\  exist- 
ence M  maintatncd  at  hifsh  prpssure  by  a  host  tif  l&fty  trees  and 
parantic  plant  &  in  tiewildtiring  prolutkn.  ,  The  pfepondcnuice  of 
certain  types  is  rtntaTkabfe.  Thm  of  the  MamciriE  ther«  arc  in 
[and  mo«tJ     '      ^  ... 
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o«tly   here)   tevcn   fscnerm   with   hinety-five   Apetriea. 

r    i.rk»1>    *.i^     *■-■*...     t.^'^i^        U        t' I _   J    1-       IJ_1      .___ 


eighty-three  of  which  are  Fi€u^  (M^e  S.  H,  KotanJcr*  and  T,  VAleton^ 
"  Boomsoorten  op  Java  *'  in  Bijdf.  Mfdr,  Dfp,  Lam^fr^ier  U^ttib). 
These  include  the  so-calted  v^':irinipn,  bevc?ral  ktrtdsi  of  fig*  planted  as 
shade-trees  in  the  pork$  of  the  ooblcs  and  af^chtX^.     The  Maj^no' 


and  AnonaccAe  arit  both  rufncroLisly  reppcsertted.  In  middle 
lava  the  variety  ai  tree*  I3  le*s,  a  larj^^ii  area,  bciti^  occupied  by  teak. 
In  eastern  Java  the  ciuniricf  of  the  rcrre£t  tn  msiiTily  drtermLu^  by 
the  abundance  of  the  Canuarina  or  Chtrnorc  (C  •mfmin-wa  amj  C< 
Jungkmkmiana),  Another  epijcies^  C  eq^itfUfoim,  is  pLinied  in  west 
Java  as  an  omanierTtal  irre.  Thcat  tree*  are  not  crowded  toeethcf 
and  encumbered  with  i\\e  heavy  parasitic  EmwtliB  of  the  rain  Parent  j 
but  their  tall  stems  are  often  <;cii.irrTfJ  with  inultitudi^s  of  tmall 
vermilion  fungi.  Uhere\er  the Ick^i}  tfimiitc  has Kufficii nf  hy midic y^ 
the  true  rain-fort  st  clilrns  itts  own.  The  second  oi  junghuhn's 
zones  is  the  rogkin  of^  niore  e*pe*iatly,  tea,  cinchona  and  coffee 
plantations,  of  niaizc  and  the  lURar  jjalm  (afeng).  In  the  fortat 
the  trees  are  riclily  tUd  with  ferns  and  en^^rrrnous  fungi;  there  is  a 
profusion  of  utidi,rw^>rKj  {Pmfi/^  ma fropkyiia  /stomca.  and  solicit 
jolia;  several  sjK^ies  of  Lmianthui,  Bwhmanm,  Sir&bthntktii,  &cX 
of  woody  lianas  and  rata  its,  of  tree  femi  (especially  Aliopfala). 
Between  the  bu^hc^  the  ground  is  cowred  with  fcms,  JycoptKlv 
tradescantias,  BiEnonkceae,  ipeciea  of  AmkyHanthm.  Of  thft 
lianas  the  largest  is  P^trnxoMia  efpn^etJii  one  specimen  of  whit'h 
was  found  to  h-ivc  a  IcnijTh  of  nf-it\v  7rK'i  ft.  One  i>F  tfie  fusij^i* 
TeUpkora  prim      ,  :'     1..  ■. .  -  .   -■.■   ,       1  :,    i.     .    -u 

of  different  sper.,-. -.  rr.:-!n  lL-.  -. j  t\i.ii  v.i.cn  Ul^u.^.:.^ 

to  the  same  genus;  and  new  types  appear  mostly  in  limited  areas. 
The  third  zone,  which  consists  mainly  of  the  upper  slopes  of  volcanic 
mountains,  but  also  comprises  several  plateaus  (the  Dicne.  parts  o( 
the  Tengger,  the  Ijcn)  is  a  region  of  clouds  and  mists.  There  are  a 
considerable  number  of  lakes  and  swamps  in  several  parts  of  the 
region,  and  these  have  a  luxuriant  environment  of  grasses,  Cyper* 
accae,  Characcae  and  similar  forms.  The  taller  trees  of  the  region — 
oaks,  chestnuts,  various  Lauraccae,  and  four  or  five  species  of 
Podocarpus—ymth  some  striking  exceptions.  Astronia  spectabilis, 
&c.,  are  less  floriferous  than  those  of  the  lower  zones;  but  the  shrubs 
(Rhododendron  javauicum,  Ardisiaiotanica,  &c.).  herbs  and  parasites 
more  than  make  up  for  this  dcicct.  There  is  little  cultivation, 
except  in  the  Tengger,  where  the  natives  grow  maize,  rye  and 
tobacco,  and  various  European  vegetables  (cabbage,  potatoes,  &c.), 
with  which  thejr  supply  the  lowland  markets.  In  western  Java  one 
of  the  most  strikinjg  features  of  the  upper  parts  of  this  temperate 
r^on  is  what  Schunpcr  calls  the  "  absolute  dominion  of  mosses," 
associated  with  the  *'  elfin  forest,"  as  he  quaintly  calls  it,  a  perfect 
tangle  of  "  low,  thick,  oblique  or  even  horizontal  stems,"  almost 
choked  to  leaflessness  by  their  grey  and  ghostly  burden.  Much  of 
the  lower  vegeution  begins  to  have  a  European  aspect;  violets, 
primulas,  thalictrums,  ranunculus^  vacciniums,  equisctums.  rhodo- 
dendrons {Rhod.  retusum).  The  Primula  imperialis,  found  only 
on  the  Pangerango,  is  a  handsome  species,  prized  by  specialists. 
In. the- fourth  or  alpine  zone  occur  such  distinctly  European  forms  as 
Artemisia  vulgaris,  Plantago  major,  Solanum  nigrum,  Stdlaria  medial 
and  altogether  the  alpine  flora  contains  representatives  of  no  fewer 
than  thirty-three  families.  A  characteristic  shrub  is  Anaphalis 
javanica,  popularly  called  the  Javanese  edelweiss,  which  "^ often 
entirely  excludes  all  other  woody  plants."  '    The  tallest  and  noblest 


'  Bertha  Hoola  van  Nooten  published  Fteurs,  fruits  etfeuillafes  de 
laftore  eldela  pomone  de  I'Ue  de  Java  in*i86^.  but  the  book  is  difficult 
of  access.  Excellent  views  of  characteristic  aspects  of  the  vegeta- 
tion will  be  found  in  Karsten  and  Schenck,  VegetationMnidcr  (1903). 
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or  a|]  th«  efWi  inth?  Ma^d  i«  thi;  T3iamal3*riiqa»d-*mbaf  (^ifwfib 
fiR^m),  whitht  rising  with  a  jtraight  ttc^n  trunk,  tomctime«  6  Ft. 
til  diainffcrAt  thf  b^^t  t^  &  heip^bt  ot  ioo  lo  i;^d  fE.,  !prrii>34  Qiii:  iitto 
a  it}a.eiiificeni  crown  of  br:iiiL-hi:^  aod  faliiage^.  VVhcrt  by  chnincc  a 
cUmlnQg  pUfit  hn»  joined  parincjihip  with  it,  the  cornbinjUi:>n  of 
bloiMMiu  At  the  top  i$  out  ol  the  finest  colmir  dToctf  oT  the  torett. 
The  r^sanialai  bowevcfn  octur*  only  in  ih«  frcajnuer  and  in  <lie 
neifhlmtriAf  pam  «f  BanCain  and  Byitcnzorg.  Of  the  other  inxs 
flat  miy  b*  claattSed  as  timbtr—froni  ^^oo  to  400  «pecit»-^mr>fiy 
attain  boble  proportions.  It  ii  sufiidicnt  to  men t ion  C&hpf*yitiM 
ittef^yUwfH ,  whicn  rorms  £oe  wooiis  in  chc  »oul:b  of  Biintamri  AfifJUS' 
eps  lummin^ila,  imct  giiit-ta,  Zf^btriia  i&lifpliit  iimn  wood.  Eri]^1iih 
bkck'Wood)  in  middk  and  eaat  J  a  v^;  the  r^tt:  but  ^pteodid  tit^ie* 
ei§tcb*am  J unihuhnuin.itm 't  Sthima  /vWoAh^,^  BtSihuJiii  jiimiuM, 
Piff^ipirMvm.  japoriuuitt  (greitly  prited  (or  i.bit^t»ui(Ming)i  and  ihc 
U[a»-tree.  From  ihc  cconnmk  point  of  view  an  th&tt  hin^.in^*^-  of 
tpfti  afc  of  lt«  im  porta  rtCL-  thnrn  rrctowj  irOfU^at  ibc  1  k, 

irhkrh^  aJiiio4t  to  the  €>!iii:l:ti!cian  of  all  othi^rt^  cicfupic^  a1'  rd 

id  th«  foweniment  iorc*t-bndi.  It  growi  be*i  in  n: '^:_  ^ad 
cutcm  Java  4  prcfcrdri^  iW  com  p^r.% lively  dry  ^nd  hot  dmiair  of 
the  i:ilaliLi  and  U»t^  lnJI*  to  a  KieEi;ht  oC  about  JhooO  (t,  »bovc  the 
eei^  and  tkrivitig  b^  In  more  or  loss  caleifcrotts  loiU*  In  Junt.-  it 
feh<^  iti  Icavra  aod  facgim  to  bud  again  m,  October.  Full-groum 
tree*  reach  a  height  of  ioo  to  IW  ft-  in  i&gS  tf^lt  (*iLh  »  v(^y 
iLfuitod  quantity  o(  other  timl^erj  waa  fdl(?d  to  the  value  of  aln-nt 
iiGi,goo,  and  in  [QK34  (he  corresponding  figure  wnj<  about  ii  1^1,935. 

ThJitan  inland  whkb  has  form  long  mjiintsinrdii  dense  and  gr^v- 
mg  populjtiDn  tn  its  more  culilv,Tble  rcgiDnt  tbciuld  haw  'Such 
eiienaivie  tracts  of  primes'al  or  fjuafi-primcval  fofot  as  have  b-^-en 
above  indicated  would  be  matter  of  wnfjifiyt:  (o  one  who  did  T:ot 
coAMdc^r  the  siniplLciiy  of  the  life  of  the  Javanese,  Tht-y  require 
but  littliA  fue];  and  both  their  dncElingf  and  their  lumiturc  ore 
mostly  conhtfuctcd  of  bani^bou  supplemented  *ith  a  ywlin  or  two. 
They  deatroy  the  l^weat  niainly  to  Kct  «»om  for  their  rKe-hcldt  Add 
pasture  for  iboir  cattk.  In  doinjf  thia,  however,  they  nre  oUen 
ejttremely  frckletu  and  wa^iteful;  and  ii  it  had  nfit  been  for  ibe 
ynu$oaJ  hiuiiidity  of  the  chmate  their  annual  fires  would  hviire 
restilted  in  widespread  e^^nftagTationi^  As  it  i*,  many  mispunt^tni 
are  now  ha^iK  which  within  historic  times  were  forested  to  the  lop: 
bot  the  Dutch  eovemotcnt  has  proved  fully  ali\x  to  the  da ni^cr  01 
denodatioii.  Tne  ttnte  has  eontnsl  of  £itl  the  woods  and  fore^i^  of 
tht  jiland  *ith  the  cJieeptioti  of  iho>e<rf  th«  Pfcunget,  the  "  pi,irtirii- 
br  landii"  and  Madeira;  and  it  has  lon^  beeti  cngtaed  in  replnni  lOf 
iwitb  naiivie  trees  and  exp^rimentini:  with  atien*  from  other  parta 
dt  lfa«  ^itofUii—EmatyprHi  difhttui.  the  ja&r,  Ca$si^  Ji^rid^  frpin 
Sunatta ,  t  be  «u  r i j  n  <  Ct4f€tif  fetfrifmta) ,  &c*  The  [n^atesi  mecaift 
haflbecflwUh  ctcaehuna.  *     *     , 

tidt  to  itnetf  Ia\'a  would  fonn  elothe  it£ell  again  with  rven  a 
tkhor  aatlira]  vegetation  than  it  had  when  it  wai  hrst  oceu^^ixi  by 
oian.  The  open  tipacf  left  by  the  demolition  ^l  the  fortU'ieationi  411 
Nu»  Kambangao  wai  in  iwcnty-eii^jht  yean  dcniety  covered  by 
thouaaod^cr  ihrubs  and  iree»of  about  twenty  vanrties,  many  cf  the 
btii'f  &<jt  ft.  hi^h.  Kc':iidi-n(.  Srtiritii-^il  fcuceecdtMi  abotjt  llit  ckige 
%M  iiK  iyih  c^aiury  ia  s^r-AiiotimiMis  *  Uegt:  pairt  ot  Mouat  M  unA  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  protecting  the  territory  he  had  to  deal 
with  from  all  cncroachmenu  by  natives.' 

■  Populaticn.—The  populatbn  of  Java  (including  Madursi,  &c) 
was  30,098,008  in  1905.  In  1900  it  was  28,746,688;  in  1890, 
23,912,564;  and  in  x88o,  X9>794i505.  The  natives  consist  of  the 
Javanese  proper,  the  Sundanese  and  the  Madurese.  All  three 
belong  to  the  Maby  stock.  Between  Javanese  and  Sundanese 
the  distinction  is  mainly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Hindus 
on  the  former  and  the  absence  of  this  on  the  latter.  Between 
Javanese  and  Madurese  the  distinction  is  rather  to  be  ascribed 
to  difference  of  natural  environment.  The  Sundanese  have  best 
retained  the  Malay  type,  both  in  physique  and  fashion  of  life. 
They  occupy  the  west  of  the  island.  The  Madurese  area, 
besides  the  island  of  Madura  and  neighbouring  isles,  includes  the 
eastern  part  of  Java  itself.  The  residencies  of  Tcgal,  Pekalon- 
gan,  Banyuroas,  Bagclcn,  Kedu,  Semarang,  Japara,  Surakarta, 
Jokjakarta,  Rembang,  Madiun,  Kediri  and  Surabaya  have  an 
almost  purely  Javanese  population.  The  Javanese  are  the  most 
numerous  and  civilized  of  the  three  peoples. 

The  colour  of  the  skin  in  all  three  cases  presents  various 
skades  of  yellowish-brown;  and  it  is  observed  that,  owing  per* 
haps  to  the  Hindu  strain,  the  Javanese  are  generally  darker  than 
the  Sundanese.  The  eyes  are  always  brown  or  black,  the  hair  of 
the  head  black,  long,  lank  and  coarse.  Neither  breast  nor  limbs 
are  provided  with  hair,  and  there  is  hardly  even  the  suggestion 
of  a  beard.    In  stature  the  Sundanese  is  less  than  the  Javanese 

« It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  the  natural  "  refloriia- 
:ion  "  of  Krakatoa.  Sec  Peniig,  Ann.  iard.  dt  BuUenttng,  vol.  viiL 
(1902) ;  and  W.  Betting  in  Naturt  (1903)- 
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proper,  being  Uttle  over  5  ft.  in  average  height,  whereas  the 
Javanese  is  nearly  5I  ft.;  at  the  same  time  the  Sundanese  is  more 
stoutly  built.  The  Madurese  is  as  tall  as  the  Javanese,  and  as 
stout  as  the  Sundanese.  The  eye  is  usually  set  straight  in  the 
head  in  the  Javanese  and  Madurese;  among  the  Sundanese  it  is 
often  oblique.  The  nose  is  generally  flat  and  small,  with  wide 
nostrils,  although  among  the  Javanese  it  not  infrequently  be- 
comes aquiline.  The  lips  are  thick,  yet  well  formed;  the  teeth 
are  naturally  white,  but  often  filed  and  stained.  The  cheek-bones 
are  well  developed,  more  particularly  with  the  Madurese.  In 
expressiveness  of  countenance  the  Javanese  and  Madurese  are 
far  in  advance  of  the  Sundanese.  The  women  are  not  so  well 
made  as  the  men,  and  among  the  lower  classes  especially  soon 
grow  absolutely  ugly.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Javanese  a  golden 
yellow  complexion  is  the  perfection  of  female  beauty.  To  judge 
by  their  early  history,  the  Javanese  must  have  been  a  w^arlike 
and  vigorous  people,  but  now  they  are  peaceable,  docik,  sober, 
simple  and  industrious. 

One  million  only  out  of  the  twenty-six  millions  of  naiives  are 
concentrated  in  towns,  a  fact  readily  explained  by  their  sources 
of  livelihood.  The  great  bulk  of  the  population  is  distributed 
over  the  country  in  villages  usually  called  by  Europeans  dessas, 
from  the  Low  Javanese  word  disl  (High  Javanese  dusun).  Every 
dessa,  however  small  (and  those  containing  from  100  to  xooo 
families  are  exceptionally  large),  forms  an  independent  commu- 
m'ty;  and  no  sooner  does  it  attain  to  any  considerable  size  than 
it  sends  oil  a  score  of  families  or  so  to  form  a  new  dessa.  Each 
lies  in  the  midst  of  its  own  area  of  oillivation.  The  general 
enceinte  is  formed  by  an  impervious  hedge  of  bamboos  40  to 
70  ft.  high.  Within  this  lie  the  houses,  each  with  its  own  en- 
closure, which,  even  when  the  fields  are  the  communal  property, 
belongs  to  the  individual  householder.  The  capital  of  «  dislria 
is  only  a  larger  dessa,  and  that  of  a  regency  has  the  same  general 
type,  but  includes  several  kampongs  or  villages.  The  bamboo 
houses  in  the  strictly  Javanese  districts  are  always  built  on  the 
ground;  in  the  Sunda  lands  they  are  raised  on  piles.  Some  of 
the  well-to^o,  however,  have  stone  iiouscs.  The  principal 
article  of  food  is  rice;  a  considerable  quantity  of  fish  is  eaten, 
but  Uttle  meat.  Family  life  is  usually  weU  ordered.  The  uppet 
class  practise  polygamy,  but  among  the  common  people  a  man 
has  generally  only  one  wife.  The  Javanese  are  nominally 
Mahommedans,  as  in  former  times  they  were  Buddhists  and 
Brahmins;  but  in  reality,  not  only  such  exceptional  groups  as 
the  Kalangs  of  Surakarta  and  Jokjakarta  and  the  Baduwis  or 
nomad  tribes  of  Bantam,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  must 
be  considered  as  believers  rather  in  the  primitive  animism  of 
their  ancestors,  for  their  belief  in  Islam  is  oveHaid  with  super- 
stition. As  we  ascend  in  the  social  scale,  however,  we  find  the 
name  of  Mahommedan  more  and  more  applicable;  and  conse- 
quently in  spite  of  the  paganism  of  the  populace  the  influence  of 
the  Mahommedan  "  priests  "  (this  is  their  official  title  in  Dutch) 
is  widespread  and  real.  Great  presUge  attaches  to  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca,  which  was  made  by  so68  persons  from  Java  in 
1 900.  In  every  considerable  town  there  is  a  mosque.  Christian 
missionary  work  is  not  very  widely  spread. 

Languaaei. — ^In  spite  of  Sundanese,  Madurese  and  the  intnidve 
Malay.  Javanese  has  a  right  to  the  name.  It  is  a  rich  and  cultivated 
Unguage  which  has  passed  through  many  stages  of  development 
ana.  under  peculiar  influences,  has  become  a  linguistic  complex 
of  an  almost  unique  kind.  Though  it  is  customary  and  convenient 
to  distinguish  New  Javanese  from  Kavi  or  Old  Javanese,  jjst  as  it 
was  customary  to  distinguish  English  from  Anglo-Saxon,  there  is  no 
break  of  historical  continuity.  Kavi  (Basa  Kavi.  i.t.  the  Unguage 
of  poetry)  may  be  defined  as  the  form  spoken  and  written  before  the 
founding  of  Maiapahit;  and  middle  Javanese,  still  represented  by 
the  dialect  of  Banyumas.  north  Cheribon.  nonh  Krawanit  and 
north  Bantam,  as  the  form  the  language  assumed  under  the  Maja- 
pahit  court  influence;  while  New  Javanese  is  the  language  as  it  has 
developed  since  the  fall  of  that  kingdom.  Kavi  continued  to  be  a 
literary  language  long  after  it  had  become  archaic.  It  contains 
more  Sanskrit  ttian  any  other  language  of  the  archipelago.  New 
Javanese  breaks  up  into  two  great  varieties,  so  diflercnt  that  some- 
times they  are  renrded  as  two  distinct  languages.  The  nobility 
use  one  form,  KramA;  the  common  people  another.  Ngoko,  the 
"  thouing  "  language  (cf.  Fr.  /utrvttiil.  Ger.  dmttend);  but  eadi  class 
understands  the  language  of  the  other  elass^    The  aristoerat  t 
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to  ilic  comnioiiAliy  in  ihc  Unguafc  of  the  copinwwitr;  ihe  trommonej- 
«pedk«  to  ihi  artftocfacy  in  the  Unguag?  of  thp  ar^^tocrai;  and. 
ac)cc»rding  lu  elearly  r<H!ogniic^  ctiquttttv  every  5*^'*"^*''**^  pl^iy*  ^Jtie 
pan  c(  ari«iocrj.[  or  <yi->mmrmtr  towardv  tbo«c  wham  he  addnMMci, 
I'Q  «p>fftk  Ni'^^dko  Lo  a  superiaf  it  to  insult  hiirn  n  to  apeak  KjloTi  Co  an 
ec]cja\  c»r  inferior  19  a  mark  oi  respect.  la  thit  way  Dipa  Neflrl 
thowtii  Uh  contcmpi  for  ihc  DuEcli  Cen^riiil  de  Kock.     The  ordmAry 

fc|fAnf:^  thinks  in  Ngoko,  tliechitdnftiu>«  it  to  each  other. and  » on. 
E^ccn  [he  two  lormi  there  i»  tt  ki^d  of  compromise.  Lhr  Mady^, 
tJF  fniii^lk  form  of  speech,  t;mplg>'T!d  tiy  tho«  who  stj.nd  to  CAch 
0thrr<»n  equal  or  friircidly  foctingof  by  f.h&4e  whofwUittlecofi^tramt 
<jf  ctiqUi'ite^  Fw  every  idnca  l•*prf4«^i  in  th^*  bngoo^c  Kr4mll  hdi 
one  vocaLiFi'.  the  Ngako  ancither,  the  t\vo  word^  being  »irL«timc« 
ceaiplctirly'  diilEfrent  And  bometimcididerin^only  in  th«i«!rniJnattaji, 
ibt  bci;;ipiii,iag  or  th^  middle.  Thuv  cvvryl^^new  u»(»,  aa  it  vverc, 
two  or  evi^n  thiec  Unguajci  dt^licatcly  fiitfcrentbtc^  from  each 
is|ib«fH  How  tliia  iJatf'  of  OrFuiirsriimc  about  h  matter  ol  tpeculdtiofi* 
Atme^t  ctrtiiiinly  the  eiustencie  '^ide  by  tide  of  tw&  peoples^  ipmking 
jhkH  itJi  own  tuKgucp  and  iKcypying  towanJs  eAth  other  the  pofiiion 
int^llrct tidily  4ri4  polttlcaLly  of  superior  and  infcnor,  had  much  ta 
i|i»  with  it.^  Biit  Prtifi?t«>r  Kern  ihinks  that  some  influence  must 
iiiiO  b0  ^Kiiigrti^d  to  i?amfia  or  panlamr^  word^tabcMJ — certain  word,! 
bcitti  in  c«<nairt  rtrcuFn^tanr^i  regarded  as  of  wW  omrfi^— a  i^uper- 
tiiiign  %t'ii\  lingering,  e.g.  even  among  the  Shedand  fishermen  fcce 
G»  A>  f^  H^KUt  Df  iaai  pantanii}.  It  hs,s  formMlmeft  bven  aBserted 
tTtOkt  KfiliiLi  contain*  more  Sanikrit  words  than  Ngoko  docs;  but 
the  tot^l  number  in  KrinifJi  dot-s  not  cxoeed  20 i  iiDd  Hiniietimeft 
ili«re  ii»  a  Santkrit  word  in  Kgoko  which  W  n>)t  in  Krlmd.  There 
W4  viUab:?  KrirnA  which  if  not  r^coQiii-jed  by  the  educated  clasps: 
iCf^nil  IpgRil.  with  a  voc^ibulary  oT  about  300  wttntti^  is  uicd  in 
addftiwng  Uie  deity  or  penontol  eKihetJ  rank.  ^  The  liafa  Kedsaton 
or  court  ujij^u^gc  ii  4  difiEect  uBcd  by  alE  hvititt  tit  ct^xjrt  except 
tciyAUit%  who  liic  Kgoko.  Among  (hemielwcjb  ine  wr«men  oJ  the 
court  employ  Krim4  or  Madiya^  but  they  addr«4fr  the  men  10  Basa 

Ltitf^iift.- — Though  a  cofi^iderahlle  bodv  of  Ka^i  literature  is  iljII 
'extent,  nothing  like  a;  hiS'tory  of  it  ie  poiiiiblc.  The  date  and  author- 
ship of  moftt  of  the  work}  are  toialEy  unknown.  The  fir^c  place  ma/ 
lie  4Mi£ned  to  the  Bfatat  Yada  i(San!hk.,  Bkarat^  Yudhu,  the  tonllict 
of  the  Bharata.f ),  an  epk  poerei  deaUng  ^ith  the  ttrvig^U:  betwceni  the 
PanJl^'is  and  the  Koraiv^^Li  for  the  throne  of  Nfattina  celebrated 

t ill  pa rw^ai  5-  to  of  l he  Afp Mhh&TH,  ta.  To  the  concept iO-n,  bowiever*  d 
f  he  modern  Javane»  it  is  a  purely  Jiaiive  poctn^  iti  (dnfiB^and  hcroci 
find  their  place  in  the  nati%'e  i)ii»lory  and  wrve  a«  ancestor t  to 
ihf-ir  nobt«:  familiet.  (Cohen  Stuart  pubtisihctt  the  mr^Jt'rn  Javanese 
ii-ersjon  with  a  Diilcn  trdnslation,  nod  noteft,.  Br^i-JtvUiSi  &<:.t 
S^marAjng,  1^77.  The  Kavi  text  wa»  titho£raphed  at  the  HaEue 
by  S.  Lankhout>)  Of  greater  antiquity  prDbauiy  h  the  Ar^mnA 
Wi'iitilk:&  (or  marriaEC  festival  o{  And; j una),  which  l*rofcswf  Kern 

*  thinks  may  be  ai^M^^ned  to  the  first  half  of  the  tith  century  of  the 
Chrisiijn-  era.  The  name  indicate*  its  Xtch^hkorfilo  origin.  (Frie- 
derich  published  the  Kavt  rexi  frocnn  Bali  MS.,  and  iyiiS^M  Dhrti'^ 
tm  3rdid  Jfffdo  Kawi,  Ik hpgra plied  faramikjof  two  i^iErn-leaf  MSS.j 
B^U^  ia.,  r^jS.  Djarwa  it-  th*  name  of  the  pcieiic  dic^ti^n  of  modern 
J^vaneie.)  The  olde*t  p&em  of  which  any  tracw  it  pnf*crved  ii 
probably  the  mytholoeiCiili  K^ndiX  (i>.  tradntion):  the  dontcfiT*  are 
t<j  ID  me  cjitent  knuwn  irxim  thi  m^em  Javanrjie  vcrwoo.  Jn  the 
literature  of  modem  Javanete  thefe  einst*  a  eneal  variety  of  50- 
calVed  bab<idi  or  chronicJe*.  It  If  tulSicieiit  to  mention  the  '  hiiitory '" 
of  Baron  Sakender,  which  uppcars  to  ejvean  accot*nt— often  liardly 
reconniiable — of  the  settlement  of  Europium  m  Tnva  I^Cohen 
5tuan  published  text  af»d  traTi4.bti(Hi»  Bativta,  J8^t ;  J.  VctHfivetin 
Anafy«%  ol  the  consent sL  and  the  B'sbad  Tanah  Qjau^  (the  Hapsje* 
i8j4*  i877)k  Eiving  the  Kittoiy  ol  the  i&bnd  to  164^  of  the  Jatk-anc** 
era.  Even  mftre  numifrouf  arc  the  vawnp  or  fiuppct-pl ly^  which 
uiuatly  lake  thfir  Rubieci*  frttm  the  Hindu  le^rnj*  or  frofn  those 
rrlatiuE  to  the  kingdoms  of  Majapahit  and  Pajajaram  (is?  f.£.  H.  C, 
Humme,  ^i&«Jr4,  efpt  Jm<t$atii^fui  ionedsiuJi,  the  Ifa^e,  ]S7fj).  In 
then;  pLiya  grotesque  (i«urt*  of  giEded  leather  are  moved  by  the 
performer,  wlio  reciter  ine  appfopftate  ipeeches  and*  a*  occafioa 
4emAnd«,  play*  the  pJiri  ol  chor^j^ 

Several  Javanese  spec  J  men  a  are  alio  known  nf  the  beast  fable, 
which  pbyi  no  imMrtant  a  part  in  Sanskrit  Uterature  {W.  Pilfnir 
van  den  Broek.  jaeaaniifhf  VtrUUitifient  bt^llmde  ds  lofifi'aHfn 
van  «t  kontjd,  «»  te^bH*  ^c,»  the  Haf  ue,  tS^feJ.    To  the  llindu- 

Ja^'ane^  literatune  there  lUilursLlfv  &uc\ ceded  a  Mahommedan* 
avanesp  )iter*iiure  co<^»ti(i^  Urgtly  of  tranilauons  or  imiiationa 
of  Arabic  originaUr  it  compfi«»  rcEigJoy*  roitWince*,  moral  exharta- 
tiotia  and  fnyilifil  tf^tiic*  in  Kroai  untTy* 

Aff*,—lxi  mechaunic  arts  the  Uvjat-M^^  are  in  advance  of  the  other 
peoples  of  the  a^bipelAfo,  Of  thiny  d^fUYtnt  tmfts  praciiied  smaag 
them,  the  m^ost  iffiportant  are  ih&sp  or  thif  tiatksmkh  or  cuiEer+  the 
carpenter,  the  kris'&heaib  maker,  the  coppersmith,  the  ga^d>inith 


'  See  Walbfek*ti,   Be   TaalnyBrrtfn  in   kti  Jat<aanih ;  atid  G,  A. 

/ftMifjcA  !ndie,  cdlred  by  C.  M.  PEpytc  ft 8513). 

'  Sec  Van  d? n  Bcrft'i  aeeount  of  ihc  MSS.  of  the  Bjitavian  5ockly 
(the  liagjie,  I  a;?)  tand  a  sericj  ai  papeni  by  C.  Poejucn  m  Mttki,  yam 


and  the  potter.  Their  fkill  ]n  the  working  of  the  roeuU  U  the  more 
noteworthy  ai  they  have  to  irppr.rt  the  r-iw  tp  u^^rials.  The  moat 
eiteempd  prixluct  ol  the  bUck^niiiih'i  t^kill  ii^  tEm  l.ria;  every  man  and 
bo-y  above  the  a^e  of  fouriecn  weari  one  at  lua'^T  s.%  part  of  his  ordi* 
nary  dreu,  4nd  men  of  mok  two  and  «oni(.''tii:ne$  Uo\f,  In  the  finish- 
ing  and  ad>:;irnmeni  of  the  Aner  weaponj^  no  i'^pense  is  spared: 
and  ancient  kri>e$  4}X  good  workmanship  iom^i!,tni<«  (etch  enornious 
pricef.  The  Javmne'je  gold  and  silver  work  po:>s(,is«es  considerable 
beaoty,  but  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  filiiirix  of  Sumatra;  the 
brau  musical  in^tfumenta  are  <it  ekcepticnai  ijxceUencc.  Both 
bricks  and  tiEea  are  Larg^i-'ty  made,  aa  we  El  as.  a  coarse  unglaxed 
pot  eery  ^inuEar  to  that  of  Hindustan;  but  all  the  finer  wares  are 
Liaported  from  China.  Cotton  spinnings  wtraving  and  dyeing  are 
carried  on  for  the  nictst  part  as  purvbly  domesEic  ijpenUtons  by  the 
'  I  men.  The  usual  mode  of  living  variety  of  o^l'jur  is  by  weaving 
ihtripes  wish  a  iuce;essian  o«  different  coloured  y.ums,  but  another 
m«xle  13  to  cover  with  meltetl  wax  or  daniar  the  [int  of  the  cloth  not 
intended  to  receive  the  dyc^  This  proccsi  is  naturally  a  slow  one,- 
and  has  to  be  repeatC'd  according  to  the  numbi>r  oi  colours  required. 
Aa  a  consequence  the  hatUk^  a»  the  ctoths  thus  treated  are  called, 
arv  in  request  by  the  wcjiUhier  classes,  Tor  the  most  aart  quiet 
colours  a  re  nref  erced.  To  t  he  1  avs  ne^c  of  the  prvsent  day  tne  ancient 
buildings  of  the  Hindu  period*  arc  the  work  of  ^uEwmatural  power. 
EKQppt  when:  emptoyed  by  his  European  mas-ttr  he  seldom  builds 
anylhiJig  mof*  siubstartial  than  a  bambso  oz  timber  framework; 
but  in  the  dietails  of  such  erections  he  i  •  i  '  h  skill  and  taste. 
Whtn  Europc^uns  firtt  c*me  to  the  i?»b,i  nd  native  vesseb 

of  br]|ie  tlie  well  entitled  to  the  name  oi  ^^ui;'..  .md,  though  ship- 
buiEding  proper  is  now  carried  on  only  unduT  tfic  ilirection  of  Euro* 
peans,  bojt ■building  in  a  very  eictcnsive  naiivc  industry  along  the 
whole  of  the  north  coast —the  boaLs  sometimes  reaching  a  burden 
of  50  tons.  The  only  one  of  the  higher  arts  which  the  Javanese 
have  carried  to  any  degree  of  perfection  ia  music;  and  in  re^|ard 
to  the  value  of  their  efforts  in  this  direction  Europeans  differ 
greatly.  The  OTchestra  f£o?tir/«(K)  consiets  ol  wind,  string  and 
piTcus&idn  instruments,  the  bttef  being  in  preponderancy  to  the 
other  two.  (Detaih  of  the  instruments  will  be  found  in  Raffles' 
Javfx,  and  a  description  of  a  performance  in  the  Tcur  du  monde^ 

Ch\{f  Towni  and  Plums  ttf  NUe. — The  capital  of  Java  and  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  possessions  it  Data  via  (^.tij,  pop.  115,567.  At 
Mee&ter  Cornells  (popu  ^JJi^),  between  6  and  7  m.  from  Batavia 
on  the  railway  to  yuiEeniorg,  the  battle  was  lou^ht  in  1811  which 
placed  lava  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  In  the  vicinity  lies  Dcpolc, 
originaUy  a  Christian  settlement  ol  freed  «bvea.  but  now  with  aSout 
jooo  Mahommcdan  inhabitants  and  only  500  Christiana.  The 
other  chief  tDwr\s^  from  wxst  to  ca^t  thfnugh  the  idand.  are  as 
follows;  Serang  (ptjp,  5^00)  bean  thn  same  rcbtjnn  to  Bantam,  about 
6  m.  distant,  lA-hich  New  Data  via  bears  to  Old  Batavia,  its  slight 
elcvaticKt  of  too  ft.  above  the  sea  making  it  titter  for  European 
occupation.  Anjtr  f  Angerlor.  Anger)  lies  06  m.  from  Batavia  by 
raii  OH  the  Coast  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  ^Urtda  Strait ;  formerly 
Eurc^pean  vcssob  were  wont  to  call  there  for  fri-uh  provisions  and 
water.  Pandegbng  (pop.  3644),  787  ft,  above  sea-level,  is  known 
fot  its  hot  and  cu Ed  sulphur  spring*.  About  17  m.  west  of  Batavia 
lies  Tangcrang  fpop.  1  JrSJs),  a  busy  plar^  with  alwut  28ooor  3000 
Chinese  among  it«  inhabitantik,  BuitctiiorijE  (fl  f)  is  the  country- 
se.it  ol  the  g'lvt'rnor'^encriil,  and  it»  botanic  gardens  are  famous. 
Kr£tWtirt|£,  formerly  chief  town  of  the  residency  of  that  name — the 
le^st  popuEtJua  of  all— ha»  lott  it*  importance  nince  Purwakcrta 
{t>ap.  6ti/ja)  wan  made  the  adminiatr;iiive  centre.  At  Wanyasa  in 
the  neighbourhood  the  firaC  tea  plintationi  were  attempted  on  a 
large  scale.  ^  ^ 

i  he  Prtjingcr  regencies— Band  unjjX  ha  n]ur,Sukabumi«  Sumedang, 
G^irut  and  Ta%ikniabya — constitute  the  most  important  of  all  the 
residencies,  though  owing  to  their  lack  of  harbour  on  the  soirth  nnd 
the  intrariiiljk-  nature  oT  much  of  their  soil  they  have  not  sliarL^d 
in  the  proi^f^nrity  enjr)y^-di  by  many  other  parts  ol  the  island.  Ban- 
dune,  the  chiiJ  town  ^nce  tl.64,  lies  .1300  ft.  above  ihtq^ level,  [09  m. 
fioutn  of  Bataviit  by  rati;  it  is  a  well-built  and  flouri^ing  place 
(pop.  ^8>^5;  Europeans  15^2^  Chinese  3^30)  ihith  a  handiome 
reside  nt'i  houw  (1E67),  a  large  mo«que  (18^7),  a  school  for  the  sonis 
of  native  nicn  of  rankn.  the  most  importiint  Quinine  factory  in  the 
island,  and  a  race<ourse  where  in  July  a  go^id  opnortunliy  ^!b  a  (forded 
dJ  seeing  both  the  life  of  fashionable  and  ofticial  lava  and  thr 
customs  and  coiiumes  of  the  common  people.  The  di*3rict  is 
fainouf  for  its  waterfalls^  one  ot  the  most  remark^ible  of  whith  is 
where  thsi  Chi  Tarum  rushes  through  a  narrow  gully  to  leap  down 
from  the  Bandung  f>tatcau.  In  the  neighbourhood  H  the  great 
military  camp  of  Chimahi.  Chan^ur,  formerly  the  chief  town,  in 
spite  of  its  loss  of  administrative  position  still  hav  a  popubcion  #f 
t^^S*?'  from  Sukabumi  {pop,  [3,111;  569  Europtan'.),  a  plia^sant 
health  resort  among  the  hills  at  an  altitude  of  igfpj  ft.,  tourist^  are 
accustomed  to  vis.it  W'ijnkoopers  Bay  Cor  the  lake  of  the  picturewiue 
shore  scene rv.  Chiclialengka  became  after  1870  one  ol  the  centre* 
of  the  coETee  indunry.  Sumedang  has  only  Sotl  inhabit ani a,, 
having  drclined  since  tne  railway  took  away  the  highway  trafftcr  it 
isexcwdf^d  both  by  Carut  {£0,647)  and  by  Tankmabya  (qi^i^K  but 
it  ii  a  beaurlfyl  place  well  known  to  spoilsmen  fur  it-,^  pr*,>imkv  to 
the  Rancba  Ek^^k  swamp,  where  great  lSiJie:^ho4jtiui;  Eiidtcbftfi  *r^ 
Digitized  by  V^jO  ,^^.  ^->- 
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held  every  year.  For  natural  beauty  few  i>arti  of  Java  can  compare 
with  the  plain  of  Tasikmalaya.  it«elf  remarkable,  in  a  country  of 
trees,  for  its  magnificent  avenues.  N.E.  of  the  Prean^er  lies  the 
residency  of  Cheribon*  (properly  Chi  Rebon.  the  shnmp  river). 
The  chief  town  (pop.  ^4.564}  b  one  of  the  most  important  places 
on  the  north  coast,  though  the  unhealthiness  of  the  site  has 
caused  Europeans  to  settle  at  Tangkil,  2  ra.  distant.  The  church 
(1843),  the  regent's  residence,  and  the  great  prison  are  among  the 
principal  buildings;  there  are  also  extensive  salt  warehouses.  The 
native  part  of  the  town  is  laid  out  more  regularly  than  is  usual,  and 
the  Chinese  quarter  (pop.  3352)  has  the  finest  Chinese  temple  in 
Java.  The  palaces  of  the  old  sultans  of  Cheribon  are  less  extensive 
than  those  of  Surakarta  and  Jokiakarta.  Though  the  harbour  has 
to  be  kept  open  by  constant  dredging  the  roadstead  is  good  all  the 
year  round.  A  strange  pleasure  palace  of  Sultan  Supch,  often 
described  by  travellers,  lies  about  2  m.  off  near  Sunya  Raia. 
Mundu,  a  village  4  m.  south-east  of  Cheribon,  is  remarkable  as  tne 
only  spot  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island  visited  by  the  ikan  prut  or 
belly-hsh,  a  species  about  as  large  as  a  cod,  caught  in  thousands  and 
salted  by  the  local  fishermen.  Indramayu,  which  lies  on  both  banks 
of  the  Chi  Manuk  about  8  m.  from  the  coast,  is  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Dermayo  as  a  port  for  the  rice  of  the  district  and  the 
coffee  of  the  Preanger.  The  coffee  trade  is  extinct  but  the  rice 
trade  is  more  flourishing  than  ever,  and  the  town  has  13,400  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  2200  are  Chinese.  It  might  have  a  great  commercial 
future  if  monev  could  be  found  for  the  works  necessaiv  to  overcome 
the  disadvantage  of  its  position — the  roads  being  safe  only  during 
the  cast  monsoon  and  the  river  requiring  to  be  deepened  and  regu- 
lated. Tegal  has  long  been  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Java:  com- 
merce, native  trade  and  industry,  and  fisheries  are  all  well  repre- 
sented and  the  sugar  factories  give  abundant  employment  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  harbour  has  been  the  object  of  various  improve- 
ments since  1871.  The  whole  district  is  densely  populated  (3100 
to  the  sq.  m.)  and  the  town  proper  with  its  16,66^  inhabitants  is 
surrounded  by  extensive  kampongs  (Balapulang,  Lebaksiu,  &c.). 
In  Pckabngan  (pop.  38.211)  and  Batang  (21,286)  the  most  important 
industry  is  the  production  of  battiks  and  stamped  cloths;  there 
are  also  iron-works  and  sugar  factories.  The»two  towns  are  only 
some  5  m.  apart.  The  former  has  a  large  mosque,  a  Protestant 
church,  an  old  fort  and  a  large  number  of  European  houses.  The 
Chinese  quarters  consist  of  neat  stone  or  brick  buildings.  Pcka- 
longan  smoked  ducks  are  well  known.  Brebes  (i3,jn^)  on  the 
Pamali  is  an  important  trade  centre.  Banyumas  (5000)  is  the  seat 
of  a  resident;  it  is  exceeded  by  Purwokerto  (12,610),  Purbalinggo 
(12.094)  and  Chilachap  (12,000).  This  last  possesses  the  best 
harbour  on  the  south  coast,  and  but  for  malaria  would  have  been 
an  important  place.  It  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  a  ^rcat  military 
establishment  but  had  to  be  abandoned,  the  fort  being  blown  up 
in  1893.  Semarang  (pop.  80,286,  of  whom  4800  are  Europeans 
and  12,372  Chinese)  lies  on  the  Kali  Ngaran  near  the  centre  of  the 
north  coast.  Up  to  1824  the  old  European  town  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall  and  aitch.  It  was  almost  tne  exact  reproduction  of  a 
Dutch  town  without  the  slightest  accommodation  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  climate,  the  streets  narrow  and  irregular.  The  modern  town 
is  wdl  laid  out.  Among  the  more  noteworthy  buildings  of  Sema- 
rang  are  the  old  Prince  of  Orange  fort,  the  resident's  house,  the 
Roman  (Catholic  church,  the  Protestant  church,  the  mosque,  the 
military  hospital.  A  new  impulse  to  the  growth  of  the  town  was 
given  by  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  Surakarta  and  Jokiakarta 
in  1875.  As  a  seaport  the  place  is  unfortunately  situated.  The 
river  has  long  been  silted  up;  the  roadstead  is  insecure  in  the  west 
monsoon.  After  many  delays  an  artificial  canal,  begun  in  1858. 
became  available  as  a  substitute  for  the  river;  but  further  works 
arc  necessary.  A  second  great  canal  to  the  east,  began  in  1896, 
helps  to  prevent  inundations  and  thus  improve  the  healthiness  of 
the  town.  Demak,  13  m.  N.E.  of  Somarang,  though  situated  in  a 
wretched  Tcgion  of  swamps  and  having  only  5000  inhabitants,  is 
famous  in  ancient  Javanese  history.  The  mosque,  erected  by  the 
first  sultan  of  Demak,  was  rebuilt  in  1845;  only  a  small  part  of  the 
old  structure  has  been*  preserved,  but  as  a  sanctuary  it  attracts 
6000  or  7000  pilgrims  annually.  To  visit  Demak  seven  times  has 
the  same  ceremonial  value  as  tne  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  tombs ; 
of  several  of  the  sultans  are  still  extant.  Satatiga  ("  three  stones," 
with  allusion  to  three  temples  now  destroyed)  was  in  early  times  one 
of  the  resting  places  of  ambassadors  proceedinj;  to  the  court  of  Mat- 
aram,  and  in  the  European  history  of  Java  its  name  is  associated 
with  the  peace  of  1755  and  the  capitulation  of  1811.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  cavalry  and  artillery  camp.  Its  population,  about  10.000, 
seems  to  be  declining.  Ambarawa  with  its  railway  station  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  rapidly  increasing.  Its  population  of  I4i745 
includes  459  Europeans.  About  a  mile  to  tne  N.  lies  the  fortress 
of  Willem  I.  whkh  Van  den  Bosch  meant  to  make  the  centre  of  the 
Javanese  system  of  defensive  works;  the  Banyubiru  military  camp 
IS  in  the  neighbourhood.  Kendal  (15,000)  is  a  centre  of  the  sugar 
industry.  Kudus  (31,000;  4300  Chinese)  has  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  inland  towns.     Its  cloth  and  battik  pedlars  are 

•  Cheribon  is  the  form  eniploycd  by  the  Dutch :  an  exception  to 
their  usual  system,  in  which  Tj-  takes  the  place  of  the  Ch-  used  in 
thu  article. 
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known  thmusTiout  tlie  Islafid  and  the  lueee??  of  tknV  enterpnie  ts 
cvrdcnt  io  ttie  f  rylc  of  thctr  hTjuscs,  A  gootJ  trade  i»  nloo  carfied  cmi 
in  cattle,  kjpok,  copra,  f+ijiitfry  and  M  wn*  of  trrnkW  vhatc*.  Th* 
mo^ue  m  the  old  to  wo  N.js  intt^rc^niniE  rem  dims  of  M'i4CMlluC 
architecture,  and  the  tomb  o(  PciTigrTan  Kudut  is  a  n^t^  Mann(ii>> 
mtdan  sanctuary.  A  steam  tramnrjiy  leads  nuithMranJ  tt}W4rd«t  but 
dors  not  reach,  Jap^ra^  whicH  iit  the  iith  ecttttii-y  wai  the  chtkf 
port  ol  the  kingdom  of  Matamm  and  reiiimL'd  ki  cmnirirrciBJ 
importance  tUl  tns  Dutch  Compaoj'  removetl  ita  est.vb3i&hmi?iiC  to 
Semaraifij;.  Jn  1818  Daendctt  tranifrrined  its  reside: nt  t^  Pali* 
l.^i^ifaran,  1&26  ft.  above  lh^  ka^  vii^j^  a.  place  of  inTpcrftAfacc  a  atif 
AS  the  1  jtEi  oei|tijr\\  and  in  modem  timei  has  becoirtie  known  as  a 
&anaEonufn.  Remoang,  a  ^rn-biiili  roa'&lt  town  and  the  srat  of  a. 
resident,  has  ccown  rapidly  to  ha^-e  a  population  of  ^.53^  with  no 
Europeans,  Very  ftmilar  lo  each  other  arc  Surakarta  or  Solo  umi, 
JQkJEikarta,  the  chief  towni.  of  the  qua^i-lndc pendent  uaTes  or 
Vor»£efiLinden.  Surakarta  (pop.  109,4^4 ,  Chinese  ^iS^i  Europeans 
iql^)  contains  the  palace  (Kralon,  locaUy  ^tjilled  the  Bata  blirfli) 
of  the  sutuhunan  (which  the  Dutch  tranitated  as  emperoT),  the 
djlff<ii  cjf  Trinee  Mangkii  HeK'^r^.  the  ^e5ideflt^ct  ol  the  Solo  nobks, 
a  smiili  Dutch  fort  (VasKtenburg^]!,  a  ^great  mosque,  an  old  Dulch 
t^^ttkmcnt*  and  a  Proteitant  church,  Hcf*  the  sLi^uhurtan  lives  in 
Oriental  pomp  and  stale.  To  vJittfors  thcfe  are  few  more  intrr^t!n|C 
entertainments  than  those  affordcfJ  by  the  cclebraiiorii  of  the  .H*t 
of  August  (the  birthday  of  the  q^ueen  of  ttie  J^JttherUnds)  ot  of  the 
Kcw  Year  and  the  Puasa  fcrstivals,  with  their  nyayUirgt.  billet^ 
tfancer*.  and  5*3  on.  Joltjakarta  fjs  m.  5J  hi*  been  a  prcat  ci^V 
tiUKe  Martgku  Bumi  wttled  there  in  1755'  The  Knion  haa  a  nnruit 
of  3}  m.,  and  is  a  little  town  in  itielf  wSth  the  palace  proper,  the 
residences  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  and  kafniM^ngs  for  the  hcredkary 
E'iiirth«,  carpenters^  sculptors,  nnia«oriF,  pa  von  p -makers,  mirMnal 
in5.trunient  makers,  nSfCifec  of  hi*  hi|[hfn?s*.  The  mdi:'|M:ndrFit  PrincB 
Paku  Alam  has  a  pabcc  of  his  oi^n.  Ai  In  Suralaita  there  tre  jin 
ti]il  Dutch  town  and  a  fort^  The  Jofkj  rtiaHt^t  ii  one  of  the  moat 
important  of  all  Java,  t^pociatly  fr>r  ^eivtlry.  Thi;  toul  population 
H  T^-iFJS  with  1 434.  F.ufi3pean.»,  To  the  aouih-ea^t  he^  f*a!sif  Gediih, 
a  fofniAT  cAriita!  of  Matantm^  with  tomb*  of  the  nn'riiMir  prtrroo  in 
the  Kfat&n,  a  favcuirjte  fi;«,iilL-rtcc  cjf  wealthy  Javtoese  traders 
^Mn^.irt  t^."  )*  oii  the  strait  of  Madura,  h  the  l«trs»t  coranjeixiat 
f'Hvn  ill  Java.  It«  popubtton  inereaftcd  from  itS.ooo  m  ^%^  to 
14^,044  in  (i^W  i(&>o6  Eyronean*}.  To  the  north  Hea  Gri«A»  or 
Gfv^ih  {j5,6Sil  inhatHtantft]  with  a  In'irly  g^DCid  harbour  and  of  tpeciaL 
inter+st  in  the  airly  European  hij-tery  of  Java.  Ifltand  h  the 
fortniderable  l^'v-n  of  l.rimoflgij.Fi  (U4ii  inhabit  a  fits),  PiftMHji  m. 
&,  by  rail  Ik'-  I'oj^  i^S  Eura(jeani),  the  centre  of  one  of 

I  he  most  di  :■  id  dUirkts  and  important  as  a  raiT^ay 

t'ucctlon.     In  '  urhood  14  th*  poputoui  viilafe  ol  Moiokari. 

'abitrfijan  »a^  umil  r^irKlcrn  timea  one  of  the  chief  ccHnmerciat 
trunTi-i  fn  Java^  the  staptc  being  tu^r.  5ince  the  openin|[  of  the 
r.'iLlwfty  to  S^isrjtttya  it  ha*  greatly  declined,  and  its  «rarehau«eii  and* 
clHVclliinf-houvts  are  !aroely  dewrted.  The  pjorjubiion  is  7j,i^i 
uith  »j  EMtopearps,  Probolin^go  tcalk-d  by  tnt  nati^-es  Elaitg«r) 
ift  a  pUcc  of  IJ<540  inhshitants.  The  i*ampy  traiTts  in  the  vidoiiy 
are  m\\  of  ^'^hponds.  The  baths  of  Baoyubim  (blue  waier]i  tft  this 
Siiuih  have  Hindi)  re  ma  Ens  much  visiltd  by  d^uvotecf.  Taiiriian  in 
thi?  far  iouth  of  the  re*idency  is  a  considerable  mark«  r&wn  and  the 
terminus  of  a  branch  railway.  Besnki^  the  irastcrnmost  ol  all  the; 
re*idenclc%,  contains  several  places  <»f  *ftEiic  importance;  the  chief 
towa  Dondowoso  (1)3^9. J;  Besuld,  alifoiu  the  same  liie,  but  with  oa 
(.>rdgo  trade;  J  ember,  a  small  but  rapidly  bcrea^in^  placet  ^"^ 
nanvuwanjp  {17,550)-  This  lji«  wa*  ,it  t>nr»  time  the  fcat  of  Ehe 
te»fdent,  now  the  eaiitem  terminus  of  the  railway  system,  mid  is  a 
seaport  on  the  Qali  Strait  with  an.  Important  ^ifi^lfe  of  the  telef^pli 
company  contraUinj^  communication  with  Port  D^rwin  and  Sinfa- 

rart?*  It  haA  avtry  mingled  pnpijlatiofl,  ije:^lde*  Javanese  and 
IiiJiir^.i?,  Chinese  and  Anbg,  mfinrw,  BtJeinc*c  and  Europeans. 
1  •  •  •  ..n  of  Kcdiri  {it"  ''■■■h  i-  'he.-  onl^  re^JdenC'y'  town  in  thfr 
{  ijed  by  a  navi^      1    1   -    . ,  nmi  u  exceeded  by  Tutun^- 

I  ■■  -^  resident V  <ji  .  I  ►   •■.  1  Ni^,  t^M>  Cfjnsiderabk  c^tres  of 

f..-i...l.-.i:i  .M    Madlun  (il.Sr;..^)  -iniS  f^inoroeo  (l6,7^5J, 

/1i;iT4-j-:j'rrrr  —  Al>-.:iut  ,>i>'„of  xht-  soil  of  Jiva  i»  undef  cukTvatlcHiL 
Jl.'.ni,im  and  Ot-^tjU  h.ivc  racli  16*;,  oi  land  undkrr  culdviti^n]; 
Kr.iw.iojf,  ji%  Preanger,  2^%'.  Iiemban|r„  30%:  J ^ pars,  62%; 
1 1 J  r^  ba  v-a ,  6$%;  Ked  u ,  6*  %  t  Soma  ra  n  e ;  67  %  Procetdiin  jt  a  long 
tfi'»  touch  oi^.t  imm  it»  wert  end,  w'e  find  that  In  B,irKt,'im  all  tht 
1,1  r.. I  .ri  Iti^nr.rf  ,.:■,  IT-..  -,r,.,rt,  hnre  amounts  to  at  rtir-  '  *  -  "'  if 
t\  i\  t-j:  ■:■■■■.  I  <]'■<  i<    •  •■    '•   1   i:anyumast  as  f^r  &•<  '  ^c; 

li^.i    i  ■  '.  r  >  1  1  i.iii.r,    j.:i  •'.•-.:?  At  s.  maximum  to  -'  .i" 

Si-cik-iF^t  En'-  f";n.vrtu>e'r*  t'C  l^iid  oo  tht  aouth  coast  UM.,K,  1.1,^1.. i4« 
ItQn  dttlin«  tmfn  30  to  30  and  la.  ^  East  ol  th^??  nrgidtnty  oi  Pro* 
iKilinego  the  peircentage  cf  land  cultivated  on  the  scmth  coa^r  linitfi 
to  ns low  Dji  2,  On  the  n<trth  roa«t.  In  Kraft^aff^  and  Rembangp  with 
fhctr  morafsc^  and  douNe  chams  of  ch.ilk,  there  an^  districts  w'^tli 
ontv  30%  and  10%  of  the  soiT  under  cultivation.  In  the  rei,idencwf, 
tri  rk,r  ,,Ms.r  hir.i!  of  Batavia^  ChcTibon,  Tcgal,  Sflmaranif,  Japarfrt 
<  r nam,  there  art  districts  ha vlr^  fl&%  5090%  of 

I  iind'er  cutti^'itton. 

:    KFOvhicr  J   of    r.ifj    must   be  dUtifliiNished   into 

t ^ ^',.  -._  :.'  :'  ,_  ___:.  _:_-_  ,,:  :^_  -uj-  ■■■i  iof 

the  govemmeDt  and  private  proptieton.  -'Tte  UMlbdl^^^'^ 
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natives  for  their  •wn  culture  end  tne  amounts  to  about  9^9.000 
acns.  In  western  Java  the  prevailing  crop  is  rice,  less  prominently 
cultivated  in  middle  Java,  while  in  eastern  Java  and  Madura  other 
articles  o(  food  take  the  first  rank.  The  Javanese  tell  strange 
legends  concerning  the  introdaction  of  rice,  and  obaerve  various 
cerctBonies  in  connexion  with  its  planting,  paying  more  regard  to 
them  than  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  cereal.  The  agricultural 
produce  grown  on  the  lands  of  the  government  and  private  pro- 
prietors, comprising  an  area  of  about  ^i  million  acres,  consists  of 
sugar,  cinchona,  coffee,  tobacco,  tea,  inidigo,  &c.  The  Javanese 
poseesa  buffaloes,  ordinary  cattle,  hon«s,  dogs  and  cats.  The 
buffalo  was  probably  introduced  by  the  Hindus.    As  in  agricultural 

f>rcducts,  90  also  in  cattle-rearing,  western  Java  is  distineuished 
rom  middle  and  eastern  Java.  The  average  distribution  of  buffa- 
loes  is  106  per  1000  inhabitants,  but  it  varies  considerably  in  different 
districts,  beine  greatest  in  western  J[ava.  The  fact  that  rice  is  the 
prevailiog  culture  in  the  west,  wmlc  in  eastern  Java  other  plants 
constitute  the  chief  produce,  explains  the  larger  number  of  buffaloes 
found  in  western  Java,  these  animals  being  more  in  requisition  in 
the  culture  of  rice.  Theordinary  cattlearem  mixed  race ;  the  Indian 
zebu  having  been  crossed  with  the  banting  and  with  European  cattle 
of  miscellaneous  origin.  The  horses,  though  small,  are  of  excellent 
character,  and  their  masters,  according  to  their  own  ideas,  arc 
extremely  particular  in  regard  to  purity  of  race.  Riding  comes 
naturally  to  the  Javanese:  horse-races  and  tournays  have  been  in 
vogue  among  diem  from  early  times. 

Coffee  b  an  alien  in  Java.  Specimens  brought  in  1696  from 
Cannanore  on  the  Malabar  coast  perished  in  an  earthquake  and 
floods  in  1699;  the  effective  introduction  of  the  precious  shrub  was 
due  to  Hendrik  Zwaardckron  (see  N.  P.  van  den  Berg,  "  Voortbreng- 
ifig  en  verbruck  van  koffie."  Tijdsckrifl  v.  Nijyerh.  en  Landb,  1879; 
and  the  article  "  Koffie  "  in  Encyc.Ned.lnd.  Wiji  kawih  is  mentioned  in 
a  Kavi  inscription  of  a.d.  856,  and  the  bean-broth  in  David  Tappen's 
list  of  Javanese  beverages,  1667-1682,  may  have  been  coffee).  The 
first  consignment  of  coffee  (894  tb)  to  the  Netherlands  was  made  in 
171 1-1712,  but  it  was  not  till  after  1721  that  the  ycarlycxportsrcached 
any  considerable  amount.  The  aggregate  quantity  sold  in  the 
home  market  from  1711  to  1791  was2,o36,437  piculs,  or  on  an  average 
about  1^3  tons  per  annum;  and  this  probably  represented  ncarfv 
the  whole  production  of  the  island.  By  the  beginning  of  the  I9tn 
century  the  annual  production  was  about  7143  tons  and  after  the 
introduction  of  the  van  den  Bosch  system  of  forced  culture  a  further 
augmentation  was  effected.  The  forced  culture  system  was,  in 
1909.  however,  of  little  importance.  Official  reports  show  that 
from  1840  to  1873  the  amount  ranged  from  5226  tons  to  7354. 
During  the  ten  years  1869  to  1878  the  average  crop  of  the  planta- 
tions under  state  control  was  5226  tons,  that  of  the  private  planters 
about  810.  The  government  has  shown  a  strange  reluctance  to 
surrender  the  old-fashioned  monopoly,  but  the  spirit  of  private 
enterprise  has  slowly  gained  the  day.  Though  the  aijpearance  of 
the  coffee  blight  (HemtUia  vastatrix)  almost  ruined  the  industry  the 
idanters  did  not  give  in.  An  immune  variety  was  introduced  from 
Liberia,  and  scientific  nicthods  of  treatment  have  been  adopted  in 
dealing  with  the  plantations.  In  1887.  a  record  year,  the  value  of 
the  cclfce  crop  reached  £3,083,333,  and  at  its  average  it  was  about 
^1,750,000  between  1886  and  1895.  The  value  was  only  £1,166,666 
tn  1896.  The  greatest  difficulties  arc  the  uncertainties  both  of  the 
crop  and  of  its  marketable  value.  The  former  is  w^cll  shown  in 
the  figures  for  1901  to  1905;  government  17,900,  3949  and  351 1 
tons,  and  private  planters  22,395,  I5i3ii  and  21,395  tons.  Liberia 
coffee  is  still  produced  in  much  smaller  quantity  than  Java  coffee; 
the  latter  on  an  average  of  these  three  years  21,360  tons;  the  former 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  has  been  long  carried  on  in  Java,  and 
since  the  decline  of  the  coffee  plantations  it  has  developed  into  the 
leading  industry  of  the  island.  There  are  experimental  stations  at 
Pasuruan,  Pekalongan  and  elsewhere,  where  attempts  are  made  to 
overcome  the  man)(  diseases  to  which  the  cane  is  subject.  Many  of 
the  mills  are  equipped  with  high-class  machinery  and  produce 
sugar  of  excellent  colour  and  graio.  In  185A-1857  tne  average  crop 
was  98.094  tons:  in  1669-1873,  170,831,  anci  in  1875-1880,  204,678. 
By  1899-1900  the  average  had  risen  to  787,673  tons:  and  the  crops 
for  190a  and  1905  were  respectively  1.064.935  and  1,028.357  tons. 
Prices  fluctuate,  but  the  value  of  the  harvest  of  1905  was  estimated 
at  about  £15.000.000. 

•  The  cultivation  of  indigo  shows  a  strange  vitality.  Under  the 
culture  system  the  natives  found  this  the  most  oppressive  of  all  the 
state  crops.  The  itiodem  chemist  at  one  time  seemed  to  have 
killed  the  industry  by  his  synthetic  substitute,  but  in  every  year 
between  1899  and  1904  Java  exported  between  one  million  and  one 
and  a  half  million  pounds  of  the  natural  prcxluct.  Japan  and  Russia 
were  the  largest  buyers.  As  blue  is  a  favourite  colour  with  the 
Javanese  proper  a  large  quantity  is  used  at  home. 

Tea  was  first  introduced  to  Java  by  the  Japanese  scholar  von 
Siebold  in  1826.  The  culture  was  undertaken  by  the  state  in  I829 
with  pbnts  from  China,  but  in  1 842  they  handed  it  over  to  con- 
tractors, whose  attempts  to  increase  their  profits  by  delivering  an 
inferior  article  ultimately  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  contract 
system  in  i860.  In  the  meantime  the  basis  of  a  better  state  of  the 
industry  had  been  laid  by  the  Dutck  tea-taster  J.  J,  L.  t.  Jacobsea 
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of  the-  ^'ede^bndach  Kandel  Maatpcha^ppij,  who  intfoduced  tvot  Qn\f 
In-ih  ^lock^  but  expert growwra  fToni  Ciiitia  iu  1853-1^53,  The  tta* 
pLiTri'fa  (i:ilt«^n  taking  pOKCv^ion  of  the  al^nd^^itcd  cuilet-pbiita- 
lum.-'/  have  greatly  improved  the  quj,3ity  of  their  producta,  As.»iti 
tea  \vj\  inuixluced  in  rSjS,  and  diis  has  rapiclly  exicfidcd  its  area, 
TIk.'  ruspatLs  iii£feasc4  imm  i*,  110,724  lb  in  i%8  to  35772,1^64  in 
—  =i  More  than  half  the  t  -^  '  -  '  -  the  Nttht-rljindjii  the  United 
<J.iDiii  Kirtlii  ncM,  and.  I  rh,  Ruiuis. 

]  II  iii54  iht  ttiVL-^rnrotn  1  .  -Im  cukure  oi  ciiichftna  with 

frt-i:-  Lititinr.  atiu  it  had  EUft>l>jK-i»^L-,.  .u^.-^bs  under  F.  Juntjhuhn  arwi 
hih  ^■ji,Lctetit5+  thQug:h  ihc  viinetits  grown  were  ol  inlcr'njr  fiuatity. 
LtttKt  i^ii^d  djiE  the  bc&t  cinch^rta  wis  obUioed,  arid  under  sikilfut 
miJi'^H^^mrnt  Java  has  become  tbp  chid  prcKlucfr  of  quinine  10  the 
w<»rLi.j,  Cjif^io  is  produced  in  the  Fieangtrr  rcgcpcicsi  Pfkaton|;an, 
Sen  irinSi  Tasuruan,  Beiuki  KcJlri  and  Suritfifta,  In  190^,  a 
recorrj  yean.  1.101,835  piculs  {about  6340  ton*}  were  produLttl- 
Bt'^'Oipfietia  paprnfefa  la  RFown  for  the  »k«  vf  its  bark,  bo  i*tU 
Iciv  -wn  m  Japan,  Jap,  ^tutsu)  m  a  paper  materUL  The  graynd-nut 
(tl./:  widely  *prefld  Arochii  h^fp&ts^n  Uam  Sonih  A^imca],  lixally 
kr  >^  n  as  kachinE;  chtna  or  tatiah,  i*  fioiticwh^c  exten^wly  grown. 
Tlie  oil  is  cxpurtLfl  to  HulUitd,  where  it  is  sold  as  [>elft  satad  oil. 
TaL'^'X"!  has  long  been  culiivatedn  cspccirlljf  in  the  Prcangt''-  The 
inO:j  iry  \^  maijily  ia  the  hjmh  il  thr  Cluncsr*  and  the  principal 
fotui^-M  i-jdj-chast'faafc  Unel'^^'i  Iuzh-jU  iDJinufiicturvrs.  ThcLnix^k  i&a 
tn,.  lV-.iiM  (rnfjJcfll  Amt-rita  v.hv  \\.  -.fViun^i;  frt'cly  in  any  mil,  is  t'X- 
tei  '       I  ihroLjghotit  T  .waysafi  a  iupport  fu^ 

tel  icleplnane  wv  .:  prop  in  pepper  and 

cuui.!^  ij..aiuiions.  The  &iLLy  L^xll  (.wiiUtmoJi  in  its  long  capsulaid 
fruits  is  known  as  cotton  wool;  and  among  other  uses  it 
serves  almost  as  well  as  cork  for  filling  life-belts;  and  the  oil  from  its 
seed  b  employed  to  adulterate  ground-nut  oil.  The  quantity  of 
wool  exported  nearly  trebled  between  1890  and  1896,  in  the  latter 
year  the  total  sent  to  Holland,  Australia,  Singapore,  &c.,  amounting 
to  ^8.586  bales.  The  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  natural  supply  of 
india-rubber  and  gutta-percha  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
government  in  the  latter  decades  of  the  19th  century.  Extensive 
experiments  have  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  Ficus  elastica 
(the  karet  of  the  natives),  Castilloa  elastica,  and  Ilevea  hrasUiensis, 
The  planting  of  gutta-percha  trees  was  begun  about  1886.  and  a 
regular  system  introduced  in  the  Prcangcr  in  1901.  The  Palaquium 
oblongifoliMm  plantations  at  Blavan,  Kemutuk  and  Scwang  in 
Banyumas  have  also  been  brought  under  oflicial  control.  Java 
tobacco,  amounting  to  about  35,200,000  lb  a  year,  is  cultivated 
almost  exclusively  in  eastern  Java.  Among  other  products  which 
arc  of  some  importance  as  articles  of  export  may  be  mentioned 
nutmegs,  mace,  pepper,  hides,  arrack  and  copra. 

Particular  Lands. — ^At  different  times  down  to  1830  the  govern- 
ment disposed  of  its  lands  in  full  property  to  individual  who, 
acquiring  complete  control  of  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  of  the  soil, 
continued  down  to  the  19th  century  to  act  as  if  they  were  indepen- 
dent of  all  superior  aiithority.  In  this  way  more  than  i|  millions 
of  the  people  were  subject  not  to  the  state  but  to  "  stock  companies, 
absentee  landlords  and  Chinese."  According  to  the  Regeerings 
Almanak  (1906)  these  "  particular  lands."  as  they  are  called,  were 
distributed  as  follows:  Bantam  21,  Batavia  36,  Mecster  Comelis 
163,  Tangerang  80,  Buitenzorg  61,  Scmarang  32,  Surabaya  46. 
Krawang  and  Demak  3  each,  Cheribon  2.  and  Pekalongan.  Kendal 
and  Pasuruan  i  each.  ^  In  Mecster  Cornelis  no  fewer  than  297,912 
persons  were  returned  in  1905  as  living  on  these  lands.  Of  the  168 
estates  there  arc  not  20  that  grow  anything  but  grass,  rice  and  coco- 
nuts. In  Buitenzorg  (thanks  probably  to  the  Botanic  Gardens) 
matters  are  better:  tea,  coffee,  cinchona  and  india-rubber  appearing 
amongst  the  objects  of  cultivation;  and.  in  general,  it  must  be  noted 
that  tnese  estates  have  often  natural  difficulties  to  contend  against 
far  beyond  their  financial  strength. 

Minerals. — Of  all  the  great  islands  of  the  archipelago  Java  is  the 
poorest  in  metallic  ores.  Gold  and  silver  are  practically  non- 
existent. Manganese  is  found  In  Tokjakarta  and  various  other 
parts.  A  concession  lor  working  the  magnetic  iron  sands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chilachap  was  granted  m'  1904.  Coal  occurs  in 
thin  strata  and  small  pockets  in  many  parts  (Bantam,  Rembang, 
Jokjakarta,  &c.) ;  and  in  190^  a  concessu>n  was  granted  to  a  company 
to  work  the  coal-beds  at  Bajah  close  to  the  harbour  of  VVijnkoopers 
Bay,  a  port  of  call  of  the  KoninklijkPaketvaart  Maatschappij. 
The  discovery  by  De  Groot  in  1863  of  petroleum  added  a  most 
important  industry  to  the  list  of  the  resources  of  lava.  The  great 
Dort  Petroleum  Company,  now  centred  at  Amstcraam,  was  founded 
in  18^7.  The  production  of  this  company  alone  rose  from  79.179 
kisten  or  cases  (each  8*14  gall.)  in  1891  to  1.642,780  in  1890.  and 
to  1. 967.124  in  1905.  In  1904  there  were  no  fewer  than  36  conces- 
sions  for  petroleum.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  larger  importation 
of  oil  from  Sumatra  as  well  as  from  America  and  Russia.  Sulphur 
is  regularly  worked  in  the  Gunong  Slamet,  G.  Sindoro,  G.  Sumbing, 
and  in  the  crater  of  the  Tangkuban  Prahu  as  well  as  in  other  places 
in  the  Preanger  regencies  and  in  Pasuruan.  Brine-wells  exist  in 
various  parts.  The  bledegs  (salt-mud  wells)  of  Grobogan  in  the 
Solo  Valley,  Scmarang.  are  best  known.  They  rise  from  Miocene 
strata  and  yield  iodine  and  bromine  products  as  well  as  common 
salt/  The  natives  of  tho  district  are  allowed  to  extract  the  salt  for 
their  own  use,  but  elsewhem  (except  in  Jokjakarta)  the  manufactiut 
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of  salt  it  a  government  monopoly  and  confined  to  the  districts  of 
Sumcoep,  Panekasan  and  Sampang  in  Madura,  where  from  3000  to 
4600  people  are  hereditarily  engaged  in  extracting  salt  from  tea 
water,  delivering  it  to  the  go\-ernment  at  the  rate  of  10  fl.  (neariy 
17s.)  per  Icoyang  (370o  lb).  The  distribution  of  this  salt  (rough- 
grained,  greyish  and  highly  hygroscopic)  is  extremely  unsatisfactory. 
The  waste  was  so  great  that  in  1901  the  government  paid  a  prize  of 
about  £835  (10,000  fl.)  to  Karl  Boltx  von  BoUberg  for  an  improved 
method  of  packing.  Between  1888  and  1893  the  annual  amount 
delivered  was  71.405  tons;  in  the  next  five  years  it  rose  to  89^32; 
and  between  1898  and  1902  sank  again  to  88,8^6.  The  evil  effects 
of  this  monopoly  have  been  investigated  by  J.  E.  de  Meyer.  "  Zout 
als  middcl  van  belasting."  De  Ind.  Cids.  (1905).  The  scarcity  of  salt 
has  led  to  a  great  importation  of  salted  fish  from  Siam  (upwards  of 
6600  tons  in  1902). 

Communications. — Roads  and  railways  for  the  most  part  follow 
the  fertile  plains  and  uble-lands  along  the  coast  and  between  the 
volcanic  areas.  The  principal  railways  are  the  Semarang-lokja" 
karta  and  Batavia-Buitenzorg  lines  of  the  Netherlands-Indian 
railway  company,  and  the  Surabaya- Pasuruan,  Bangil-Mulang, 
Sidoarjo-Paron,  Kcrtosono-Tulung  Aguhg,  Buitenzorg-Chianjur, 
Surakarta-Madiun.Pasuruan-Probolinggo.Jokjakarta-Chilachapand 
other  lines  of  the  government.  The  earliest  lines,  between  Batavia 
and  Buttcnzorg  and  between  Semarang  and  the  capitals  of  the 
sultanates,  were  built  about  1870  by  a  pnvate  company  with  a  state 
guarantee.  Since  1875,  when  Dr  van  Goltstcin,  then  a  cabinet 
minister  and  afterwards  Dutch  minister  in  London,  had  an  act  passed 
for  the  construction  of  state  railways  in  Java,  their  progress  has 
become  much  more  rapid.  In  addition,  several  private  companies 
have  built  either  light  railways  or  tramways,  such  as  that  between 
Semarang  and  Joana,  and  the  toul  length  of  all  lines  was  2460  in 
1905-  There  arc  some  3500  miles  of  telegraph  line,  and  cables 
connect  Java  with  Madura.  Bali  and  Sumatra,  and  Port  Darwin  in 
Australia.  Material  welfare  was  promoted  by  the  establishment 
of  lines  of  steamships  between  Java  and  the  other  islands,  all 
belonging  to  a  Royal  Packet  Company,  esUblished  in  1888  under  a 
special  statute,  and  virtually  possessing  a  monopoly  on  account  of 
tnc  government  mail  contracts. 

Administration.—EAch  vilbge  (dessa)  forms  an  independent 
community,  a  group  of  dessas  forms  a  district,  a  group  of  districts  a 
department  and  a  group  of  departments  a  residency,  of  which  there 
are  seventeen.  At  the  head  of  each  residency  is  a  resident,  with  an 
assistant  resident  and  a  controller,  all  Dutch  officials.  The  officials 
of  the  departments  and  districts  are  natives  appointed  by  the 
government;  those  of  the  dessa  arc  also  natives,  elected  by  the 
inhabitants  and  approved  by  the  resident.  In  the  two  sultanates 
of  Surakarta  and  Jokjakarta  the  native  sultans  govern  under  the 
supervision  of  the  residents.  (For  the  colonial  administration  of 
Netheriands  India  see  Malay  Archipelago.) 

History.— Tht  origin  of  the  name  Java  is  very  doubtful.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  it  was  first  applied  either  to  Sumatra  or 
to  what  was  known  of  the  Indian  Archipelago— the  insular 
character  of  the  several  parts  not  being  at  once  recognized. 
Jawa  Dwipa,  or  "  land  of  millet,"  may  have  been  the  original 
form  and  have  given  rise  both  to  the  Jaba  diu  of  Ptolemy  and  to 
the  Je-pho-thi  of  Fahien,  the  Chinese  pilgrim  of  the  4th-sth 
century.  The  oldest  form  of  tbeiiamc  in  Arabic  is  apparently 
Zdbcj.  The  first  epigraphic  occurrence  of  Jawa  is  in  an  inscrip- 
tion of  1343.  In  Marco  Polo  the  name  is  the  common  appella- 
tion of  all  the  Sunda  islands,  TheJawaoflbnBatuUisSumatra; 
Java  is  his  Mul  J4wa  {i.e.  possibly  "  original  Java  *').  J&wi 
is  the  modem  Javanese  name  (in  the  court  speech  Jawi),  some- 
times with  Nusa,  "  island,"  or  Tanah,  "  country,"  prefixed. 

It  is  impossible  to  extract  a  rational  historical  narrative  from 
the  earlier  babads  or  native  chronicles,  and  even  the  later  are 
destitute  of  any  satisfactory  chronology.  The  first  great  era 
in  the  history  is  the  ascendancy  of  the  Hindus,  and  that  breaks 
up  into  three  periods— a  period  of  Buddhism,  a  period  of 
aggressive  Sivatsro,  and  a  period  of  apparent  compromise.  Of 
the  various  Hindu  states  that  were  established  in  the  island, 
thai  of  Majapahit  was  the  most  widely  dominant  down  to  the 
end  of  the  isth  century;  its  tributaries  were  many,  and  it  even 
extended  its  sway  into  other  parts  of  the  archipelago.  The 
second  era  of  Javanese  history  is  the  invasion  of  IsUm  in  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century;  and  the  third  is  the  establishment 
of  European  and  more  particularly  of  Dutch  influence  and 
authority  in  the  island.  About  1520  the  Portuguese  entered 
into  commercial  relationship  with  the  natives,  but  at  the  close 
of  the  same  century  the  Dutch  began  to  establish  themselves. 
At  the  time  when  the  Dutch  East  India  company  began  to  fix 
its  trading  factories  on  the  coast  towns,  the  chief  native  state 


was  Mataram,  which  had  in  the  i6th  century  succeedMl  to  th* 
ovcrlordship  possessed  by  the  house  of  Demak — one  of  the 
states  that  rose  after  the  fall  of  Majapahit.  The  emperors  of 
Java,  as  the  princes  of  Mataram  are  called  in  the  early  accounts, 
had  their  capital  at  Kartasura,  now  an  almost  deserted  place, 
6  m.  west  of  Surakarta.  At  first  and  for  long  the  company  had 
only  forts  and  little  fragments  of  territory  at  Jakatra  (Batavia), 
&c.;  but  in  1705  it  obtained  definite  possession  of  the  Preangcr 
by  treaty  with  Mataram;  and  in  1745  its  authority  was  extended 
over  the  whole  north-east  coast,  from  Cheribon  to  BanyuwangL 
In  1755  the  kingdom  of  Mataram  was  divided  into  the  two  states 
of  Surakarta  and  Jokjakarta,  which  still  retain  a  shadow  of 
independence.  The  kingdom  of  Bantam  was  finally  subjugated 
in  1S08.  By  the  English  occupation  of  the  island  (1811-1818) 
the  Eiuropcan  ascendancy  was  rather  strengthened  than  weak- 
ened; the  great  Java  war  (1825-1830),  in  which  Dipi  Negiri, 
the  last  Javanese  prince,  a  clever,  bold  and  unscrupulous  leader, 
struggled  to  maintain  his  claim  to  the  whole  isbnd,  resulted  in 
the  complete  success  of  the  Dutch.  To  subdue  him  and  his 
following,  however,  taxed  all  the  resources  of  the  Dutch  Indian 
army  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  cost  it  the  loss  of  15.000 
officers  and  soldiers,  besides  millions  of  guilders.  Nor  did  his 
great  influence  die  with  him  when  his  adventurous  career  came 
to  a  close  in  1855  at  Macassar.  Many  Javanese,  who  dream  of  a 
restoration  of  their  ancient  empire,  do  not  believe  even  yet  that 
Dipi  Negiri  is  dead.  They  are  readily  persuaded  by  fanatical 
hadjis  that  their  hero  will  suddenly  appear  to  drive  away  the 
Dutch  and  claim  his  rightful  heritage.  Several  times  there 
have  been  political  troubles  in  the  native  states  of  central  Java, 
in  which  Dipi  Negiri 's  name  was  used,  notably  in  1883,  when 
many  rebellious  chieftains  were  exiled.  Similar  attempts  at 
revolt  had  been  made  before,  mainly  in  1865  and  1870,  but  none 
so  serious  perhaps  as  that  in  1849,  in  which  a  son  and  a  brother 
of  Dipi  Negiri  were  implicated,  aiming  to  deliver  and  reinstate 
him.  All  such  attempts  proved  as  futile  there  as  others  in 
different  [>arts  of  Java,  especially  in  Bantam,  where  the  trouble 
of  1850  and  1888  had  a  reUgious  origin,  and  in  the  end  they 
directly  contributed  to  the  consolidation  of  Dutch  sway.  Being 
the  principal  Dutch  colony  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  Java  was 
the  first  to  benefit  from  the  material  change  which  resulted  from 
the  introduction  of  the  Grondwet  or  Fundamental  Law^of  1848 
in  Holland.  The  main  changes  were  of  an  economical  character, 
but  the  political  developments  were  also  important.  Since  1850 
Dutch  authority  has  steadily  advanced,  principally  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  semi-independent  sultanates  in  central  Java,  which 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  after  the  capture  and  exile  of  Dipa 
Negiri.  The  power  of  the  sultans  of  Jokjakarta  and  Sura- 
karta has  diminished;  in  1863  Dutch  authority  was  strengthened 
in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Madura,  and  Bantam  has  lost  every 
vestige  of  independence.  The  strengthening  of  the  Dutch  power 
has  largely  resulted  from  a  more  statesmanlike  and  more  generous 
treatment  of  the  natives,  who  have  been  educated  to  regard  the 
ffrang  bUmda^  or  white  man,  as  their  protector  against  the  native 
rulers.  Thus,  in  1866,  passports  for  natives  travelling  in  Java 
were  abolished  by  the  then  governor-general,  Dr  Sloet  van  de 
Beele,  who  also  introduced  many  reforms,  reducing  the  corvee  in 
the  government  plantations  to  a  minimum,  and  doing  away  with 
the  monopoly  of  fisheries.  Six  years  later  a  primary  education 
system  for  the  natives,  and  a  penal  code,  whose  liberal  provi- 
si"T  ■  r         '  ^■-  '^   ropeans,  were  introduced. 

^   Anh.judtr.^. — (1  .  es  of  early  hunun  occupation  are  few 

in  Java.    Tbc  n  1  00  buildings  speedily  perish.    Scone 

weapon*  are  QccjL-  nd.     But  remains  of  the  temples  and 

niMiK^t>ik  bulldiriif^  gi  1  h-  i ..:  du  period  are  numerous  and  splendid. 
aiMl  arc  rcoisfkalblf  ^  fi i<r, lenting  architecture  which  reached  a 
hi^i  standard  with&ut  i\i'  nsc  of  mortar,  supporting  columns  or 
ai'  lev  Chandi«  fi>.  tenii.l.  »,  though  the  word  originally  meant  a 
itory  for  the  lahn  ui    1  saint)  are  not  found  in  western  Java. 


T!m  V  tfjtist  iii  two  gnvit 
J4iv  ,,  each  with  ]", 
te  1  ra(  and  nrli^i 
i^  iiir.'  frA",t  of  h 
K*.'lu  tn4  ihv  nil 
kiijru.and  the  wt- 
in  buraUya*  KillJ 


s:  one  in  middle  Java,  one  in  eastern 
inguishing  characteristics,  both  archi- 
former  begins  in  the  Dyeng  plateau, 
id  extends  into  the  east  of  Baeelen* 
listricu  of  Semarang.  northern  Jokja- 
of  Surakarta.  The  latter  lies  mainly 
uuruao.    A  considerable  number  of 
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rtuns  aIbo  eviA  m  Pro>bc4iQgfo.  Farther  «««t  tfcey  fi^v  scare** 
There  14  none  in  Madura,  Vht  r(rmj.io!i.  of  B<1:ichaiii  Puiih  jn 
B^jnyuwiijn^i  an  poaiibly  uf  oon-HintJij  origin.  Jn  the  regency  of 
Kendal  (Seofm^ji^),  to  the  north  of  KctJu,  the  place- nampiii  lUinw  that 
lemplca  once  i>jlH«d.^  Some  of  thtm  are  Sivaitc^,  some  Buddhlvt, 
■ojik;  d^toufidtnftly  ccnrpodtc,  Konc  of  the  BuddJiiit  buildings 
ttmv^  tfaces  of  the  older  Hiottiryaoa  formol  the  creed.  The  gF^ test 
of  all  i»  a  perfect  srculptural  i-^pwsticin  of  the  Mah^tyaiii  doctrine. 
Ai  to  the  pefiod  doring;  ^h'tch  thi-se  ipniple*  were  ere^ed,  authqritics 
«re  IH4  dfreed-  I  j  ^ruuia  4«$igtu  1  he  cefitrml  J  a  V2  mtou  pi  ta  bet«ef  it 
ihe  ilth  acMi  the  loth  centuiiei^  The  Kven-^Qn^ycd  yihara  Cnaona*- 
lery)  lOf otioncd  id  iKc  fAmous  Mcr>an^-Kal'U  in^riptton  (Sumatr.}) 
IS  founded  hy  MuhAnln  Dhirnyn  AdiTyadharnia  in  jl.d.  I^s'^  <&  hy 

Swa  tupj»$t?d  to  tie  B<>n>-I^udur,  A  copper  plate  of  ^40  rt-fert  to 
^fVig  (Dehy^^ri^J^  us  one  of  the  ancred  mountiiin^  cf  Jav:}.  One 
thiit-g  'fe'etfit  certain ,  that  thi^  tempfca  of  the  castcro  lone  on;  of 
tsiueh  more  rwrnt  ori^n  than  TTicwt,  nt  Je^tst.  ol  the  centra]  ii^tic. 
They  ^re  gc-aerally  distinguished  hy  'the  characteristki  of  a  decadent 
ajsd  more  vtjlu^tucus  a|,;c,  and  show  that  the  art  of  the  time  h<id 
become;  ir£9  lndia,n  and  more  fava,n£5e^  with  traces  oi  inflMeiic^s 
derived  from  the  more  sastem  East.  At  the  Kime  time  it  iitii^t  l« 
ll&tt'd  thiit  even  in  Boro  Uudur  thefeare  non-IndlsLq,  elements,  in  tht 
ilecoration,  indicating  ttiat  the  Hindu  architect  eixtpbytd  oative 
Artisti  and  to  some  c;ftent  left  t h? m  n  free  ha nd, 

]  II  htft  itandani  wotk  on  India  n  and  EaiLern  ArckU^iun  (London, 
|876>,  Jarnies  Ferguison  asserted  that  the  Javtincsc  temples  are  in 
the  Chalukyan  Biyle.  Btit  }.  W.  Ij^erinan  in  an  cl-'iljflJiiic  p-i^ier 
Ib.  Uhe  ^fAwm-ZT^r^  Contenda  thai  the  learned  historua  of  iircnitec- 
titn;  wu  misled  by  basir^  his  opinion  mainly  on  Inacutimtc  di^ivin.^ 
WjKoductd  hy^  Raffles.^  The  Javanese  templcSt  *'i^h  the  finJltary 
e3io«ption  of  Chandi  Bima  in  the  Dyenc^  arc  Diii vidian  and  not 
ChabittyiiA,  The  veiy  templeii  quoted  by  Fei^$u3ti,  when  more 
cuciFully  examined,  ditpruve  hist  statement;  a  tact  iiat  urithou'E  iti 
bearing  on  ihe  lni^tor>'  of  the  tlindu  inin:tiE:tfittan» 

The  w&Aderful  pceneiy  of  the  I>yeog  plateau  wis  already,  in  atl 
pfYiba.bi1ity,  an  object  of  sJuperFtEtiDus  awe  to  the  aborfdnal  inhiibi- 
t4nt»  td  Java;  and  ihui  it  would  catch  the  atteqtk^ii.  ur  the  earliest 
Mindii  mtlei^  The^  old  crater  iloor  »  full  of  traces  of  huaiao 
CKcup^tion;  though,  in  tpJie  of  the  tradition  of  the  eitJstence  uf  a 
c»ii5idcra.hre  t^wn*  no  wpukhr^I  rcUi!i  of  the  inhabitant),  have  bETO 
discovered*  There  still  remain  five  groups  trf  templet — tome  Hfcll 
preserved,  tome  mere  heaps  of  stone — to  prove  the  devotion  their 
buflders  bore  to  Siva,  his  cooaort  Duiga,  and  Ganesha  their  son. 
The  Arjuno  g^up,  in  the  middle  of  the  plateau,  consists  of  Chaodi 
Arjano  (with  itschapel  or  priests' residence,  Ch.Semar),Ch.Srikahdi, 
Ch.  Puntadeva  and  Ch.  Sembadro,  each  a  simple  square  chamber 
trith  a  portico  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  second  group,  Ch. 
Daravati  and  Ch.  Parakeait.  lies  to  the  north-east.  The  third,  now  a 
mined  mound,  lies  to  the  east.  The  fotuth,  to  the  north-west,  tM  a 
^roup  of  seven  small  temples  of  which  Ch.  Sanchald  is  the  most 
important,  with  a  square  ground  plan  and  an  octagon  roof  with  a 
second  circular  storey*  Of  the  filth  group,  in  the  south,  only  one 
temple  remains — the  Chandi  Bima — a  small,  beautiful  aiod  excep- 
tionally interesting  building,  in  "  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  the  riM 
of  which  stand  out  much  more  prominently  than  the  horizontal 
lines  of  the  niche-shaped  ornaments  which  rest  each  on  its  lotus 
cashioo."  How  this  happens  to  be  the  one  Chalukyan  temple 
amid  hundreds  is  a  problem  to  be  solved.  The  platean  lies  6500  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  roads  and  stairways,  locally  known  as  Buddha 
roads,  lead  up  from  the  lowlands  of  Bagelen  and  Pekalongan.  The 
ttairway  between  Lake  Mcnjur  and  Lake  Cheboo^  alone  consisted 
.of  4700  steps.  The  vddth  of  the  roadway,  however,  is  only  some  three 
or  four  feet.  A  remarkable  subtenaneao  tunnd  atill  exists,  which 
served  to  drain  the  plateau. 

Of  air  the  Hindu  temples  of  Java  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
is  Boro-Budur,  which  ranks  among  the  architectural  marvels  of  the 
world.  It  lies  in  the  residency  01  Kedu,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
Progo.  a  considerable  stream  flowing  south  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  place  is  best  reached  by  taking  the  steam-tram  from  Magelaqg 
or  JoKJakarta  to  the  village  of  MuntUam  Passar.  where  a  conveyance 
may  be  hired.  Strictly  speaking,  Boro-Budur  is  not  a  tfeitaple  but  a 
bill,  rising  about  l^  ft.  above  the  plain,  encased  with  imposing 
terraces  coqstructed  of  hewn  Uva-blocks  and  crowded  with  sculp- 
tures. The  lowest  terrace  now  above  ground  forms  a  square,  each 
ude  497  ft.  long.  About  50  ft.  higher  there  is  another  terrace  of 
similar  shape.  Then  follow  four  other  terraces  of  more  irrefiiilar 
contour.  The  structure  is  crowned  by  a  dome  or  cupola  53  ft.  in 
diameter  surrounded  by  sixteen  smaller  bell-shaped  cupolas. 
Regarded  as  a  whole,  the  main  design,  to  quote  Mr  Sewell,  may  be 
described  as  "an  archaic  Indian  temple,  considerably  flattened 
and  consisting  of  a  series  of  terraces,  surmounted  by  a  quasi-stupa 


See  R.  Verbeek,  "  Liget  der  oudheden  van  Java,"  in  Vtrhand, 
.  \.  Bat.  Gen.,  xlvi.,  and  his  Oudreid  kundite  kaart  van  Jean, 
R.  Scwcll's  "  Antiquarian  notes  in  Java."  in  jowmai  of  the  Royal 

A  .i^^.  c--.--*..  i...^\  -i-^  .u^  K..-* ——us  available  for  English 

(London,  1893),  has  a 
-         orW. 


Asiatic  Society  (1906),  give  the  best  conspectus  available  for  English 
reidera^  W.  B.  Wonfold.  A  VisU  io  Jav»  (London,  189)),  has  a 
ipod  sketch  of  what  was  then  known,  revised  by  Professor  W.  Rhys 


Uavids;  but  whoever  wishes  full  information  must  refer  to  Dutch 
.authoritieB.    These  are  numeroits  but  difficult  of 
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capped  by  a  dafoba.**  It  was  discovered  by  tiM  engfoeer  J.  W. 
Ijaerman  in  1883  that  the  basement  of  the  structure  had  been  earthed 
up  before  the  buiMing  was  finished,  and  that  the  lowest  retaining 
wall  was  completely  concealeo  by  the  embankment.  The  architects 
had  evidently  found  that  thdr  temple  was  threatened  with  a  de- 
atnictive  subsidence;  and.  while  the  sculptors  were  still  busy  with 
the  decoration  of  the  lower  facades,  they  had  to  abandon  their  work. 
,But  the  unfinished  bas-reliefs  were  carefully  protected  by  clay  and 
blocks  of  stone  and  left  in  position ;  and  since  1896  they  are  gradually 
b«it  systematically  being  exhumed  and  photographed  by  the  Dutch 
archaeologists,  who,  however,  have  to  tiroceed  with  caution,  filling 
up  one  portion  of  the  embankment  before  they  go  on  to  deal  with 
another.  The  subjects  treated  in  this  lowest  enceinte  are  of  the 
most  varied  description,  formine  a  pkrture-gallery  of  kindscapes, 
scenes  of  outdoor  and  domestic  life,  mingled  with  mythological  and 
relisioua  designs.  Among  the  genre  class  appear  men  shooting  birds 
with  blow-pipe  or  bow  and  arrow,  fishermen  with  rod  or  net.  a  man 
playing  a  bagpipe,  and  so  on.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  architect  had 
intended  gradually  to  wean  the  devotees  from  tha  things  of  this 
world,  when  once  they  began  to  ascend  from,  stage  to  stage  of  the 
temple-hill  they  were  introduced  to  the  realitiea  of  reKgmn;  and,  by 
the  time  they  reached  the  dacoba  they  had  passed  through  a  process 
of  tnstraction  and  were  ready,  with  enlightened  eyes,  to  enter  and 
behold  the  image  of  Buddha,  symbolically  left  imperfect,  as  beyond 
the  power  of  human  art  to  realiae  or  portray.  From  basement  to 
summit  the  whole  hill  Is  a  groat  picture  bible  of  the  Mahayana 
creed. 

If  the  statues  and  bas-reh'efs  of  Boro-Budur  were  placed  side 
by  side  they  would  extend  for  3  m.  The  eye  of  the  sp^rutor. 
looking  up  from  the  present  ground-level,  is  caught,  says  Mr  SewelL 
by  the  rows  of  life-size  Buddhas  that  adorn  the  retaining  walls  01 
the  several  terraces  and  the  cage-like  shrines  on  the  circular  plat- 
forms. All  the  great  figures  on  the  cast  side  represent  Akshobliya. 
the  Dhyani  Buddha  of  the  East.  His  right  hand  is  in  the  Chumia- 
parsa  mudra  (pose)  touching  the  earth  in  front  of  the  right  knee^ 
''  I  swear  by  the  earth."  All  the  statues  on  tbe  south  side  are 
Ratnasam  Chavu  in  the  varada  mudra — the  right  hand  displayed 
upwards — *l  I  give  you  all."  On  the  west  side  the  statues  represent 
Amitabha  in  the  dhyana  or  padinasama  mudra.  the  right  hand 
resting  palm  upwards  on  the  left,  both  being  on  the  lap — the  attitude 
of  meditatk>n.  Those  on  the  north  represent  Amoeasiddhi  in  the 
abhaya  mudra,  the  right  hand  being  raised  and  cusplayed.  palm 
outwards—"  Fear  not.  all  is  well." 

Other     ■       ■..!."^  -r-up.-f  :f :...:. J  ;. :..-L-i.L  .i._f  iL-  w!laijc 

of  Pran  -  •  l<.--.6  ciiff(.<ily  Drarnljuaan')  in  ^iLirnlciu't:^!  but  oot  far 

fromth  of  Jokjakiirtar  with  a  station  on  the  rail  w'ay  between 

the  two  '.-.■  ^  'wnsv  The  vi'tage  hai  bei?n  named  after  the  templ^^ 
Prambflii.iri  tiiidsfying  the  ptacc  of  teachers.  The  whole  ecclei-t**- 
tical  settlement  wa^  Bum>unded  by  three  lines  of  wall,  cf  which 
qnly  the  inrtio^t  ft  naw  visiible  above  grounds  Between  the  ieicond 
and  third  watts  aje  157  imall  temples,  and  in  the  central  encEo-iure 
are  the  ruins  of  nx  Targer  tr mpica  in  <a  double  raw  with  two  smaller 
ones  at  the  sidt*  The  middle  temple  of  the  ■western  row  ia  the  main 
bnildinflr..  futl  ctf  staitueif  of  purely  Sivacte  characteir^Siva  ai  Cunj 
or  teadncr,  Siva  aii  Kaia  or  Tiaie  the  Destroi'er,  Durgai  Gane«khi, 
and  so  <-in.  B^ut^  jurt  as  many  churches  in  ChrLblendom  are  called 
not  ait€r  the  thiis^t  but  after  the  Virgin,  so  thia  lb  known  as  L*r3 
(f,*.  Vir^LTn)  JangsrninK  from  the  popular  name  of  Dur^.  In  the 
southern  Icrmple  of  the  ro*^  is  a  venf  fine  figiare  of  a  four-armed 
Brahma  :  in  tht  northern  there  wasn  Vishnu  with  attcnda,nt  figuiest 
Of  the  ft  Iter  row  the  middle  temple  Is  again  the  largest,  with  Siva, 
his  nandi  or  buJI,  and  othcjr  tymbohc  sculptun^s.  To  the  north  lies 
the  cxtr;iDrdinafy  cluster  of  temples  which,  though  it  doci  not 
deserve  its  popular  name  of  Chandi  Sewti,  the  thousand  shrines, 
consists  of  »t  least  340  onall  buildintrs  gathered  round  a  great  central 
temple,  tkhly  adf>med,  though  rotmesi  and  partially  ruined  since 
the  earthqealtE,'  of  1867.  Ansoi^  the  more  noteworthy  fipure*  are 
those  ol  the  hujre  and  Urtjjalflty  fjiifird^ans  of  the  temple  kneeling  at 

the  four  ti-ilin  -.-.ifrWix-^z  r>f  cnrFi  nl  t  h.--  nrin.-ii^il  1m  clJ  i  n.'s_  rnlond 
Yule  p<H:jl-;.i    ^V.t    Li.yl     !,,^    r^    ,iR:    (i]-\^n't    rr-:i---.   .V    ,.    uC'C    ctat    of 

Stucco  on  the  exterior  and  the  interior  of  the  buildings,  and  he  com- 
pared in  this  respect  *'  the  cave  walls  of  Ellora,  the  great  idols  at 
Bamiaa,  and  the  Doric  order  at  Selinus."  Other  temples  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  aa  Chandi  Sewu  are  Ch.  Lurobung,  Ch.  Kali 
Bening  (Baneng),  with  a  monstrous  Kala  head  as  the  centre  of  the 
design  on  the  southern  side,  Ch.  Kalong  and  Ch.  Plaosan.  Tradition 
assigns  these  temples  to  1266-1296. 

Of  the  temples  of  the  eastern  aone  the  best  known  is  Chandi  Ja^ 
(or  Tumpang),  elaborately  described  in  the  Arehaeobgical  Commia- 
sion's  monograph.  According  to  the  Pararaton,  a  native  chronicle 
(published  (n  the  Verhand.  v.  h.  Bat.  Cen.  v.  K.  en  W.,  1896),  it 
belongs  to  the  13th  century,  containing  the  tomb  of  Rangavuni  or 
Vishnu vardhana.  who  died  in  1272- 1273.  The  shrine  proper 
occupies  the  third  of  three  pUtforms.  the  k>west  of  which  forms  a 


*The  chief  authorities  on  Prambanan  are  J.  W.  Ijzerman. 
Besekrihing  der.oudkeden  nabij  da  Grens  der  restdenties  SaeroJtarta  en 
Djojpakarta  (Batavia.   1891,  with  photographs  and  atlas);  and 

i.  Croneman.  Tiandi  Paramhananop  Midden  Jaoai  see  also  Guide 
trovers  V exposition  des  Pays-Bos  (Toe  Hague,  1900),  No.  174.  sqq. 
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aquirc  af  4  S  to  46  ft.  eidi  ink.  The  bt^dln^  in»H  the  wvmu  anJ 
it  irofiisirijctcd  of  an  indeMtic  tuiT  of  inferior  qu^Eity  a.i\d  daxk 
colour.,  Of  di^dncily  Buddhistic  [nrlut^ncc  thcire  is  n?  tfnce. 
The  fiiikifa,  (elcp^iiifti-fiiJi  head)  i*  ooiably  ^b,-Kin»  The  iculptufc* 
which  ntfi  r&urtd  the  hxie  and  alonK  the  sklca  of  tlie^  platfcfini  cjT 
terraces  xrt  ^oi  ihc  nfiefti  djborate  md  varied  dcscfitstiori— kin^s  on 
tbrones,   dwadt.   elepkuii:!,   bypernaitifal  bciti'pLi,  diabo'litai  and 

5r<Dte»que*  trK-monH*n,  paJae»,  tctnpJrt,  irourtyafdsj  lakes,  garw 
eti»,  fofc«.s — iU  ^■'*  neprcieaicd*  In  one  place  appnars  a  ChmciC- 
w  Buna^e-ldokinE  •even*nxded  pagodjir  in  dt^imr,  a,  tati  ample 
fltftogelly  icljt  down  tine  centre*  witb  a  Aighe  q(  uq»  ninning  up  the 
Autire^  Tne  iotcripiioiiJB  are  in  tht  Dcvanagari  cKaractcr.  in  the 
nmc  nekhboiirttood  aie  Oi.  S'naicMiiri,  Clt-  Kidiil«  &c-  Anathcr  uC 
Ite  inoflitlEicautiful  £^f  the  extern  temtjlcs  k  Cli^  JabufiSi  meniionL-d  in 
IJJO.  It  is  bulk  of  fvd  brick;  and  iti  diAtmctly  Ja^antie  on^Mii  cs 
■Hfgefbcd  by  the  frc(|ueary  diE  the  ifialc^mouf  still  ch^LractLCistLC 
of  fnodern  liv^aae  vt.  It  may  be  added  that  a  ctiinpariaHiti  of  the 
■evcmL  buildintt  dT  t1i«  noon  aflanda  a.n  intcre^iting  ttudy  m  the 
dfTetafSifDeat  of  the  pEs^ter  as  a  dccocativc:  ratlver  ihdxi  »Enictura] 
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At  ^iubaniKi«  n«ar  Biur.  Knliri*  »  juiodier  eroup  of  «tone 
temp^  ind  other  biiildiog?.  The  chief  temple  la  jccmulbible 
fcff  thu  rkhncA  oi  it*  scuHptures^  which  art  pccuUiirly  ddkate  and 
spirited  la  thvir  detaiU.  The  decoraticm  of  the  mere  lobet  at  one 
of  the  free^itandin^  itairway'!guardla,nji  coti^iiti  of  icrDll-vcirlc* 
later fEKFicd  with  \nmi  and  animals  rendered  in  A  tiott^lfldbn  vtyk^ 
Tcminiitrnt  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  work«  ft  has  l>eeri  described. 
AS  one  oJf  ih<^  Tnoet  bi.aytiftjl  flt^^cc»  of  Kutpturc  in  nU  ibt  E^ast* 

^ulpture^  fronrt  ttie  tcmp]i>A  «¥  scattcn,^  far  and  wide  thrmij^hout 
Java,  and  \t  h  one  of  the  ef^^est  diikultics  of  the  arcih»cQ[uL:i^ 
tg  dclermine  nhe  orlebn  of  many  oC  the  frM>*t  intericsiing  i.pccirrj..iri, 
Thtt,  too,  i*  olfttn  the  case  with  lho«  that  lij.vc  found  ihdr  way 
to  the  Riu>«um«  ol  Iava  ^Ttd  Europe  (QaUvb,  L4>idcn.  Haaflcm, 
Berfia,  (Ic.^  Mirnir  rcEka  i}i  the  past  are  to  be  found  alike  Ln  the 
palacei  oJ(  the  ntjblt*  and  the  hut*  of  th^  highland  p£<;auntj^  Zodiac 
cup»  of  copper  <x  bronitf  d^tic^g  from  the  iith  or  I3,lh  century 
tfe  in  daily  uae  amons:  the  Tetigg^re^,  The  niiiiical  instrumt^nts 
yied  by  the  mu^icEana  id  tlte  native  court  a  dXe  gfEcji  priced  oa 
account  erf  thcLr  i£.Teac  antiquity- 

A*  manv  of  the  Chinese  cam*^  troni  Clufia  OTotimHi  Agu  and  have 
not  ccaa«f  to  hold  int€fttJiiirbe  with  thcif  oat ive  country,  tb*:  hou^cB 
of  the  wealthier  me  rt  amons  them  are  often,  rich  10  ancl+  s 

of  Chinese  art*    The  spetiaV  exhibUioo  ^irganiicd  by  A 

^ad  DthB"  enthij^ia^t}  showed  hpw  much  of  value  ip  r 

mlghi,  be  btou|[ht  toecthcr  In  ipite  of  the  reluctance!  '  b 

to  CAmmit  the  s^erik-j^e  of  exposing  to  public  go^e  i^  I 

oJf  imAgcii  of  Kwan-ym  (the  Chinese  Vli^in^CioddetiJii  oi  tagti.ihjij.  *t| 
the  ghoa^i&h  god  of^Uterature,  of  Lic-tai-Pith  (the  Chini^^  f:-c*i  wlio 
ha«  tone  m  live  in  the  pFanct  Venus),  &c.,  m  iUuctralbn  of  hi*  pjpcrs 
in  VAfi  Jtamand  et  hali^ndi^h,  pt.  v,  (190&),  a  Cnyulation  U  his 
raotufraph  publiihfd  at  Qatavii. 

Atrmoiiitits.— Bciidcs  the  tyCfchU  vofks  quoted  ^«m,  are  Str 
Stamford  KafHet,  tiiilsry^f  /««.  (f^ndon,  l^JioJ ;  F-  junfihuhn,  Java: 
uin£  Ceskilt,  F^anxndukt,  und  im%ttt  Bo-mfi  (Cer.  trani.  by  J-  K. 
Katskarl.  Leipzig,  ifti4-i8S7J'  ^vJ-  Vttb,  7aiii,  Gta^rdphisck^tthixO' 
kgijih^  hiitorijik  (2nd.  «d^  Haarlem^  iSpt-toojiJ,  a  maitcrly  conv 
^ntJium  onjgi^nally  ba«»d  luidy  on  Jufiihulin  Adescnptlons ;  L  v\in 
Devcnter*  (ihchiMiit  d^  SaMimden  ^  J^aa  (2nd  ed.,  Ha:)tkEiu 
IB^S);  U  W,  C.  van  den  D«f ,  !.«  ^utknimcM  ti  ks  ctii^ntu  ur^.  n 
iflRj  Var$hifiti  inditn  (BiUvm,  ]§a6);  E^  R.  Scidm  ^  M 

GfirJW  ^  JlA*  £sj*  ( N cw  York,  t  BgS) ;  J .  Chiiillt. y  B^  r  a 

k^iltort^  (Pari*,  r  qoo)  ;  C.  Day,  Tkt  Pdtcy  &nd  A  dmin :  « 

Duiikin  JattA  (London .  toowOs  E,  S»  de  Kkrtk,  Oe  Jti^-U^'L,:  .:n 
I^J5-lSj;u  4Bat9vja,  1^5)1  Eniych^tdte  ».  A**  /ndj<j,  art.  "  J^v-t ; 
{;j4i3^  d  tfmUft  i'EfpiHiium  di  Paris.  (The  Ma^e,  l^t^,  with  Ari  i«  Ua 
by  ip«ii4K)4A  on  each  department  of  the  Dtitch  colon le*r  mone 
piirlicuUrly  Jav^i;  KaioTtidit  Vtr^Ugen  en  Jfj'j'.r-triinJ-cJMiffuj*  pan 
N.  Indti,  being  o^tcial  publkationi  <^  the  Dutch  and  Dytch  l^ae- 
ladiaaGovertiineat  C»e  «Uo  Mavav  Ai.cmi'ELAGrO).   .  _  „ , 

JAVBLUft  ft  ^yciT,  particukrly  oDe  Ifght  c&ougb  to  be  tht^wn, 
a  dirt.  The  javella  was  of un  provided  wiUi  a  iheng  to  help  la 
rAitinR  (see  S^EAi).  Javelin  throiilfif  ts  oiie  of  the  co^t»u  la 
th«  athktjc  sf  clioa  at  the  InteTDaLionat  Olympic  g^tnei*  For- 
incrly  the  sherifi  of  21  county  or  bcirough  bad  a  body  <d  tnen 
Brtned  with  jsvelmn,  *nd  kifown  &$  javcHn-mcD,  who  acted 
af  a  bodyguard  for  the  juil^es  uhea  they  wtnt  on  as5u«-  Their 
d  lit  Id  LTc  now  pcrfonacrl  by  (hi  ordinary  polsce,  The  word 
tt*clf  15  at)  tdapUtioit  ol  Ft.  j^^iti*.  There  it*  sevtral  words 
in  CeJtk  «nd  Sca^^mavian  Idngtjigei  and  10  Old  English, 
me^niag  a  iipcar  ©r  dait,  tbit  fi«m  to  ht  connected  with  jrrf/, 
rhc  baae  forw  In  Fftnch^  tbe*  W»i*h  t^/kih,  imh  i&hhla^ 
0,  Kfinfet?ia  jfi^lffi,  O*  K.  i*/-^***  litcf  in  the  form  laprfflcA*  r/. 


to  be  Cdclc,  Slid  the  nord  it  eognat^  uStli  &.  fB/n.  a  hook* 
fork,  gaff;  the  root  is  seen  in  *'  gable  "  (g.v.)»  &nd  in  the  Gennaa 
Gabd,  fork.  The  change  in  meaning  from  fork,  forked  end 
of  a  spear,  to  the  spear  itseU  is  olMcure. 

JAW  (Mid.  Eag.jawejawe  nndgeow*,  O.  Eng.  ckeemau,  coo- 
nected  with  "  chaw  "  and  "  chew,"  and  in  form  with  "  jowl "), 
in  anatomy,  the  term  for  the  upper  maxillary  bone,  and  the 
mandible  or  lower  maxillary  bone  of  the  skull;  it  is  sometimes 
loosely  applied  to  all  the  fower  front  parts  of  the  skull  (q.t.), 

JAWAlJiQl.  Abu  Man$Ok  MAxmt^B  t7L>jAwAilQl  (1073-1 14  5)t 
Arabian  grammarian,  was  bora  at  Bagdad,  where  he  studied 
philology  tmder  Tibrlzl  and  became  famous  for  his  handwriting. 
In  his  later  years  he  acted  as  imam  to  the  caliph  Moqtafi.  His 
chief  work  is  the  Kildb  ul'Mu*arrab,  or  "  F.xplanation  of  Foreign 
Words  used  in  Arabic.'* 

The  text  was  edited  from  an  incomplete  manuscript  by  E.  Sachau 
(Letprig,  1867).  Many  of  the  lacunae  in  this  have  been  supplied 
from  another  manuscript  by  W.  Spitta  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ccrmau 
Oriental  Society,  xxnii.  308  fqq.  Another  work,  written  as  a  nipplc> 
meat  to  the  Durrat  ulrGhavrwas  of  Hariri  (3.v.)%  has  been  pubusned 
as  "  Le  Livre  dea  locutions  vicieuses."  by  n.  Dcrenbourv  in  Morien- 
Ubidische  Forsckungen  (Leipzig,  1875),  pp.  107-1G6.        (G.  W.  T.) 

JAWHAR,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Konkan  division  of 
Bombay,  situated  among  the  lower  ranges  of  the  western  Ghals. 
Area  3x0  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  47,538.  The  estimated  revenue  is 
£xz,ooo;  there  is  no  tribute.  The  chief,  who  is  a  Koli  by  caste, 
traces  busck  his  descent  to  1343.  The  leading  exports  are  teak 
and  rice.  The  principal  villageisthat  of  Jawhar  (pop. 3567). 

JAW0R6W,  a  town  in  Galida,  Austria,  30  m.  W.  of  Lemberg. 
PopI  (1900),  10,090.  It  has  a  pottery,  a  brewery,  a  distillery 
and  some  trade  in  agricxiltural  produce.  Not  far  from  it  is  the 
watering-place  of  Szkto  with  sulphur  springs.  The  town  was  a 
favourite  residence  of  John  Soblcski,  who  there  received  the 
congratulations  of  the  pope  and  the  Venetian  reptiblic  on  his 
success  against  the  Turks  at  Vienna  (1683).  At  Jawor6w  Peter 
the  Great  was  betrothed  to  Catherine  I. 

JAY,  JOHN  (1745-1S29),  American  statesman,  the  descendant 
of  a  Huguenot  fandly,  and  son  of  Peter  Jay,  a  successful  New 
York  merchant,  was  bora  in  New  York  City  on  the  xath  of 
December  1745.  On  graduating  at  Ring's  College  (now  Colum- 
bia University)  in  1764,  Jay  entered  the  office  of  Benjamin 
Kissam,  an  eminent  New  York  lawyer.  In  1 768  he  was  admitted 
to  the  barj  and  rapidly  acquired  a  lucrative  practice.  In  1774 
he  married  Sarah,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Li\'ingston, 
and  was  thus  brought  into  close  relations  with  one  of  the  most 
influential  families  in  New  York.  Like  many  other  able  young 
lawyers,  Jay  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  that  resulted 
in  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  identifying  himself 
with  the  conservative  element  in  the  Whig  or  patriot  party.  He 
was  sent  as  a  delegate  from  New  York  City  to  the  Continental 
Congress  at  Philadelphia  in  September  1 774,  and  though  almost 
the  youngest  member,  was  entrusted  with  drawing  up  the 
address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  Gf  the  second  congress, 
also,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  xoth  of  ]May  X775, 
Jay  was  a  member;  and  on  its  behalf  he  prepared  an  address 
to  the  people  of  Canada  and  an  address  to  the  people  of  Jamaica 
and  Ireland.  In  April  1776,  while  still  retaining  his  scat 
in  the  Continental  Congress,  Jay  was  chosen  as  a  member  of 
the  third  provincial  congress  of  New  York;  and  his  consequent 
absence  from  Philadelphia  deprived  him  of  the  honour  of 
affixing  his  signature  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
As  a  member  of  the  fourth  provincial  congress  he  drafted  a 
resolution  by  which  the  delegates  of  New  York  in  the  Continental 
Congress  were  authorized  to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. In  X777  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  con- 
vention which  drafted  the  first  New  York  state  constitution 
After  acting  for  some  time  as  one  of  the  cotmdl  of  safety  (which 
administcr«l  the  state  government  until  the  new  constituUon 
came  into  effect),  he  was  made  chief  justice  of  New  York  state, 
in  September  1777.  A  clause  in  the  state  constitution  pro- 
hibited any  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  holding  any  other 
post  save  that  of  delegate  to  Congress  on  a  "  special  occasion,'* 
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but  in  November  1778  tlie  legSdature  pronounced  the  secesdon 
of  what  IS  now  the  state  of  Vermont  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
New  Hampshire  and  New  York  to  be  such  an  occasion,  and 
sent  Jay  to  Congress  charged  with  the  duty  of  securing  a  settle- 
ment of  the  territorial  claims  of  his  state.  He  took  his  seat 
in  congress  on  the  7th  of  December,  and  on  the  lotb  was  chosen 
president  in  succession  to  Henry  Laurens. 

On  the  37th  of  September  1779  Jay  was  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  a  treaty  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States.  He  was  instructed  to  endeavour  to  bring  Spain 
into  the  treaty  already  existing  between  France  and  the  United 
States  by  a  guarantee  that  Spain  should  have  the  Floridas  in 
case  of  a  successful  issue  of  the  war  against  Great  Britain, 
reserving,  however,,  to  the  United  States  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi.  He  was  also  to  solicit  a  subsidy  in  consideration 
of  the  guarantee,  and  a  loan  of  five  million  dollars.  His  task  was 
one  of  extreme  difficulty.  Although  Spain  had  jdned  France  in 
the  war  against  Great  Britain,  she  feared  to  imperil  her  own 
colonial  interests  by  directly  encouraging  and  aiding  the  former 
British  colonies  in  their  revolt  against  their  mother  cotmtry, 
and  she  had  refused  to  recognize  the  United  States  as  an  in- 
dependent power.  Jay  land(^d  at  Cadiz  on  the  23nd  of  January 
1780,  but  was  told  that  he  could  not  be  received  in  a  formally 
d^lomatic  character.  In  May  the  Jung's  minister.  Count 
de  Florida  Blanca,  intimated  to  him  that  the  one  obstacle  to  a 
treaty  was  the  (|uestion  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  for  montlB  following  this  interview  the  policy  of  the 
court  was  clearly  one  of  delay.  In  February  1781  Congress 
instruaed  Jay  that  he  nught  make  concessions  regarding  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  if  necessary;  but  further  delays 
wttc  interposed,  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Yorktown  arrived, 
and  Jay  decided  that  any  sacrifice  to  obtain  a  treaty  was  no 
longer  advisable.  His  efforts  to  procure  a  loan  were  not  much 
more  successful,  and  he  was  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  action 
of  Congress  in  drawing  bills  upon  him  for  large  sums.  Although 
by  importuning  the  Spanish  minister,  and  by  pledging  his 
personal  respoi^bility.  Jay  was  able  to  meet  some  of  the  bills, 
he  was  at  last  forced  to  protest  others;  and  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  was  saved  only  by  a  timely  subsidy  from  France. 

In  1 781  Jay  was  commissioned  to  act  with  Franklin,  John 
Adams.  Jefferson  and  Henry  Laurens  in  negotiating  a  peace 
with  Great  Britain.  He  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  33rd  of  June 
1783,  and  jointly  with  Franklin  had  proceeded  far  with  the 
negotiations  when  Adams  arrived  late  in  October.  The  in-* 
•tructions  of  the  American  negotiators  were  as  follows: — 

"  You  are  to  make  the  most  candid  and  confidential  communicft- 
tlons  upon  all  subjects  tu  the  ministers  of  our  generous  ally,  the 
king  of  France;  to  undertake  nothing  in  the  negotiations  for  peace 
or  truce  without  their  knowledge  and  concurrence;  and  ultimately 
to  govern  yourselves  by  their  advice  and  opinion,  endeavouring 
in  your  Wliole  conduct  to  make  them  sensible  how  much  we  rely 
on  his  majesty's  influence  for  effectual  support  in  every  thinjc  that 
may  be  necessary  to  the  present  security,  or  future  prosperity,  of 
the  United  Sutes  of  America." 

Jay.  however,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  president  of  Congress 
from  Spain,  had  expressed  in  strong  terms  his  disapproval  of 
such  dependence  upon  France,  and,  on  arriving  in  Paris,  he 
demanded  that  Great  Britain  should  treat  with  his  country  on 
an  equal  footing  by  first  recognizing  its  independence,  although 
the  French  minister.  Count  de  Vergennes,  contended  that  an 
acknowledgment  of  independence  as  an  effect  of  the  treaty 
was  as  much  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  Finally, 
owing  largely  to  Jay,  who  suspected  the  good  faith  of  France, 
the  American  negotiators  decided  to  treat  independently  with 
Great  Britain.  The  provisional  articles,  which  were  so  favour- 
able to  the  United  States  as  to  be  a  great  surprise  to  the  courts 
of  France  and  Spain,  were  signed  on  the  30th  of  November  1782, 
and  were  adopted  with  no  important  change  as  the  final  treaty 
00  the  3rd  of  September  1783. 

On  the  a4th  of  July  1784  Jay  landed  m  New  York,  where  he 
was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  dty  and  elected  a  delegate 
to  Congress.  On  the  7th  of  May  Congress  had  already  chosen  him 
to  be  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  and  in  December  Jay  resigned 
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his  teat  in  Cdogress  and  accepted  the  secretaryship.  He  con- 
tinned  to  act  in  this  capacity  until  1790,  when  Jefferson  became 
secretary  of  state  tmder  the  new  constitution.  In  the  question  of 
this  constitution  Jay  had  taken  a  keen  interest,  and  as  an 
advocate  of  its  ratification  he  wrote  over  the  name  "  Publius," 
five  (Nos.  2, 3, 4,  $  and  64)  of  the  famous  series  of  papers  known 
collectively  as  the  Pedtralist  (see  Hamilton,  Alexandei).  He 
published  aiK>n3rmous]y  (though  without  succeeding  in  concealing 
the  authorship)  An  Address  to  the  People  of  New  York^  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  constitution;  and  in  the  state  convention  at  Pough- 
keepsie  he  ably  seconded  Hamilton  in  securing  its  ratificatioo 
by  New  York.  In  making  his  first  appointments  to  federal 
offices  President  Washington  asked  Jay  to  take  his  choice; 
Jay  chose  that  of  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  held 
this  position  from  September  x  789  to  Jtme  1795.  The  most 
famous  case  that  came  before  him  was  that  of  Chisolm  v.  Georgia, 
in  which  the  question  was,  Can  a  state  be  suea  by  a  citizen 
of  another  state  ?  Georgia  argued  that  it  could  not  be  so  sued, 
on  the  grotmd  that  it  was  a  sovereign  state,  but  Jay  decided 
against  Georgia,  on  the  grotmd  that  sovereignty  in  America 
resided  with  the  people.  This  decision  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  eleventh  amendment  to  the  federal  .constitution^  which 
provides  that  no  stiit  may  be  brotight  in  the  federal  courts 
against  any  state  by  a  dtizen  of  another  state  or  by  a  citizen  or 
subject  of  any  foreign  state.  In  x  792  Jay  consented  to  stand  for 
the  governorship  of  New  York  Stste,  but  a  partisan  retuming- 
board  found  the  returns  of  three  counties  technically  defective, 
aiKl  though  Jay  had  received  an  acttial  majority  of  votes,  his 
opponent,  George  Clinton,  was  declared  elected. 

Ever  since  the  War  of  Independence  there  had  been  friction 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  To  the  grievances 
of  the  United  States,  consisting  principally  of  Great  Britain's 
refusal  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  the  forts  on  the  north- 
western frontier,  as  was  requited  by  the  peace  treaty  of  1783,  her 
refusal  to  make  compensation  for  negroes  carried  away  by  the 
British  army  at  the  dose  of  the  War  of  Independence,  her 
restrictions  on  American  commerce,  and  her  refusal  to  enter 
into  any  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States,  were  added, 
after  war  broke  out  between  France  and  Great  Britain  in  1793, 
the  anti-neutral  naval  policy  according  to  which  British  naval 
vessels  were  authorized  to  search  American  merchantmen  and 
impress  American  seamen,  provisions  were  treated  as  contraband 
of  war,  and  American  vessels  were  seized  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  had  ion  board  goods  which  were  the  property  of  the 
enemy  or  were  bound  for  a  port  which  though  not  actually 
blockaded  was  declared  to  be  blockaded.  The  anti-Briti^ 
feeling  in  the  Hcmse  of  Representatives  became  so  strong  that 
on  the  7th  ot  April  1794  a  resolution  was  mtroduced  to  prohibit 
commercial  Intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  until  the  north-western  posts  should  be  evacuated  and 
Great  Britain's  anti-neutxal  naval  policy  should  be  abandoned. 
Thereupon  Washington,  fearing  that  war  nught  result,  appointed 
Jay  minister  extraordinary  to  Great  Britain  to  negotiate  a  new 
treaty,  and  the  Senate  confirmed  the  appointment  by  a  vote  of 
x8  to  8,  although  the  non-intercourse  resolution  which  came 
from  the  house  a  few  days  later  was  defeated  in  the  senate  only 
by  the  casting  vote  of  Vice-President  John  Adams.'  Jay  landed 
at  Falmouth  in  June  1794,  signed  a  treaty  with  Lord  Grenville 
on  the  X9tb  of  November,  and  disembarked  again  at  New  York 
on  the  28th  of  May  x  795.  The  treaty,  known  in  history  as  Jay's 
Treaty,  provided  that  the  XM>rth-westem  posts  should  be 
evacuated  by  the  ist  of  June  1 796,  that  commissioners  should  be 
appointed  to  settle  the  north-east  and  the  north-west  boundaries, 
and  that  the  British  claims  for  British  debts  as  well  as  the 
American  claims  for  compensation  for  illegal  sdzurcs  should 
be  referred  to  commissioners.  More  than  one-half  of  the  clauses 
in  the  treaty  related  to  commerce,  and  although  they  con- 
tained rather  small  concessions  to  the  United  States,  they 
were  about  as  much  as  could  reasonably  have  been  expected 
in  the  drcumslances.  One  clause,  the  operation  of  which 
was  b'mitcd  to  two  years  from  the  close  of  the  existing  war, 
provided  that  American  vessels  not  exceeding,  70  tons  burden 
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might  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  but  thonld  carry  only 
American  products  there- and  take  away  t)  American  ports  only 
West  Indian  products;  moreover,  the  United  States  was  to 
export  in  American  vessels  no  molasses,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa 
or  cotton  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Jay  consented  to  this 
prohibition  under  the  impression  that  the  articles  named 
were  peculiarly  the  products  of  the  West  Indies,  not  being  aware 
that  cotton  was  rapidly  becoming  an  important  export  from 
the  southern  states.  The  operation  of  the  other  commercial 
clauses  was  limited  to  twelve  years.  By  them  the  United  States 
was  granted  limited  privileges  of  trade  with  the  British  East 
Indies;  some  provisions  were  made  for  reciprocal  freedom  of 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  dominions  in 
Europe;  some  articles  were  specified  under  the  head  of  "  contra* 
band  of  war  ";  it  was  agreed  that  whenever  provisions  were 
seized  as  contraband  they  should  be  paid  for,  and  that  in  cases  of 
the  capture  of  a  vessel  carrying  contraband  goods  such  goods 
only  and  not  the  whole  cargo  should  be  seized;  it  was  also 
agreed  that  no  vtssci  should  be  seized  merely  because  it  was  bound 
for  a  blockaded  port,  unless  it  attempted  to  enter  the  port 
after  receiving  notice  of  the  blockade.  The  treaty  was  laid  before 
the  Senate  on  the  Stb  of  June  X79S>  <u^<i»  ^th  the  exception 
of  the  dause  relating  to  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  was  ratified 
on  the  24th  by  a  vote  of  ao  to  10.  ■  As  yet  the  public  was  ignorant 
of  its  contents,  and  although  the  Senate  had  enjoined  secrecy 
on  its  members  even  after  the  treaty  had  been  ratified.  Senator 
Mason  of  Virginia  gave  out  a  copy  for  publication  only  a  few 
days  later.  Tlie  Republican  party,  strongly  sympathizing  with 
France  and  strongly  disliking  Great  Britain,  had  been  opposed 
to  Jay's  mission,  and  had  denounced  Jay  as  a  traitor  and 
guillotined  him  in  effigy  when  they  heard  that  he  was  actually 
negotiating.  The  publication  of  the  treaty  only  added  to  their 
fury.  They  filled  newspapers  with  articles  denouncing  it, 
wrote  virulent  pamphlets  against  it,  and  burned  Jay  in  ^gy. 
The  BriUsh  flag  was  insulted.  Hamilton  was  stoned  at  a  public 
meeting  in  New  York  while  speaking  m  defence  of  the  treaty,  and 
Washington  was  grossly  abused  for  signing  it.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  Repubficans  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  treaty  by  refusing  the  necessary  appro- 
priations, and  a  vote  (39th  of  April,  1795)  on  a  resolution  that  it 
ought  to  be  carried  into  effect  stood  49  to  49;  but  on  the  next 
day  the  opposition  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  51  to  48.  Once 
in  operation,  the  treaty  grew  in  favour.  Two  days  before  landing 
on  his  return  from  the  English  mission.  Jay  had  been  elected 
governor  of  New  York  state;  notwithstanding  his  temporary 
unpopularity,  he  was  re-elect^  in  April  1798.  With  the  close 
of  this  second  term  of  office  in  i8ox,  be  ended  his  public  career. 
Although  not  yet  fifty-seven  years  old,  he  refused  all  offers 
oT  office  and  retiring  to  his  estate  near  Bedford  in  Westchester 
county,  N.Y.,  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  rarely  interrupted 
seclusion.  In  politics  he  was  throughout  inclined  toward 
Conservatism,  and  after  the  rise  of  ps^es  under  the  federal 
government  he  stood  with  Alexander  Hamilton  and  John 
Adams  as  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Federalist  party, 
as  opposed  to  the  Republicans  or  Democratic-Republicans. 
From  1821  untn  1828  he  was  president  of  the  American  Bible 
Sodety.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  May  1829.  The  purity  and 
integrity  of  his  life  are  commemorated  in  a  sentence  by  Daniel 
Webster:  ''When  the  spotless  ermine  of  the  judidal  robe 
fell  on  John  Jay,  it  touched  nothing  less  spotless  than  itself." 

See  The  Correspondence  and  Pmblie  Papers  of  John  Jay  (4  vols.. 
New  York,  1890-1803),  edited  by  H.  P.  Johnston;  Wiiliaro  )zy. 
Life  of  John  Jon  wiik  Sifleeiions  from  his  Correspondence  and  Mtsau- 
laneous  Papers  (3  vols..  New  York.  1833) ;  William  Whitelocke.  Life 
and  Times  of  John  Jay  (New  York,  1887):  and  George  Pellew, 
John  Jay  (Boston,  1890),  in  the  '*  American  Sutetraen  Series.*' 

John  Jay's  son,  Williau  Jay  (1789-1858),  was  bom  in  New 
York  City  on  the  i6th  of  June  1789,  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1807,  and  soon  afterwards  assumed  the  management  of  his 
father's  large  estate  in  Westchester  county,  N.Y.  He  was 
actively  interested  in  pence,  temperance  and.anti-slavery  move- 
meott.    He  took  a  prominent  part  in  1816  in  founding  the 


American  Bible  Society;  was  a  judge  of  Westchester  county  from 
x8i8  to  1843,  when  he  was  removed  from  office  by  the  party  in 
power  in  New  York,  which  hoped,  by  sacrificing  an  anti-slavery 
judge,  to  gain  additional  strength  in  the  southern  states; 
joined  the  American  anti-slavery  sodety  in  1834,  and  held 
several  important  offices  in  this  organization.  In  1840,  how- 
ever, when  it  began  to  advocate  measures  which  he  deemed  too 
radical,  he  withdrew  his  membership,  but  with  his  pen  he  con- 
tinued his  labours  on  behalf  of  the  i^ve,  urging  emandpation 
in  the  district  of  Columbia  and  the  exdusion  of  Javery  from  the 
Territories,  though  deprecating  any  attempt  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  the  states.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  peace 
sodety  and  was  its  president  for  several  years.  His  pamphlet. 
War  and  Ptau:  lU  Evils  of  the  First  vilh  a  Plan  for  Securing 
the  Lastf  advocating  international  arbitration,  was  published  by 
the  English  Peace  Society  in  1842,  and  is  said  to  have  contributed 
to  the  promulgation,  by  the  powers  signing  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
in  1856,  of  a  protocol  expressing  the  wish  that  nations,  before 
resorting  to  arms,  should  have  recoxirse  to  the  good  offices  of  a 
friendly  power.  Among  William  Jay's  other  writings,  the  most 
important  are  The  Life  of  John  Jay  (a  vols.,  1833)  and  a  Review 
of  the  Causes  end  Consequences  of  the  Mexican  War  (1849).  He 
died  at  Bedford  on  the  14th  of  October  1858. 

See  Bayard  Tuckerroan,  William  Jay  and  ike  Constitmtienel 
Uoeementfor  the  Abolitiou  of  Slawery  (New  York,  1893). 

William  Jay's  son,  John  Jay  (1817-1894),  also  took  an  active 
part  in  the  anti-«lavery  movement.  He  was  «  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  free  soil  party,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Republican  party  in  New  York.  He  was  United  States  minister 
to  Austria-Hungary  in  X869-X87S,  and  was  a  member,  and  for  a 
time  president,  of  the  New  York  dvil  service  commission 
appointed  by  Governor  Qevdand  in  1883. 

JAY,  WILUAH  (17^x853),  Eng^  Nonconformist  divioe, 
was  bora  at  Tisbury  in  WilUhire  on  the  6th  of  May  1769.  He 
adopted  his  father's  trade  of  stone-mason,  but  gave  it  up  in 
1785  in  order  to  enter  the  Rev.  Cornelius  W^er's  school  at 
Madborough.  During  the  three  years  that  Jay  spent  there, 
his  preaching  powers  were  rapidly  developed.  Before  he  was 
twenty-one  he  had  preached  nearly  a  thousand  times,  and  in 
1 788  he  had  for  a  while  occupied  Rowland  Hill's  pulpit  in  London. 
Wishing  to  contmue  his  reading  he  accepted  the- humble  pastor- 
ate of  Christian  Malford,  near  Chippenham,  where  he  remained 
about  two  years.  After  one  year  at  Hope  chapel,  Clifton,  he 
was  called  to  the  ministry  of  Argyle  Independent  chapd  in  Bath; 
and  on  the  30th  of  January  1791  he  began  the  work  of  his  life 
there,  attracting  hearers  of  every  retigious  denomination  and 
of  every  rank,  and  winning  for  himsdf  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
brilliant  pulpit  orator,  an  earnest  religious  author,  and  a  friendly 
counsellor.  Sheridan  declared  him  to  be  the  most  manly  orator 
he  had  ever  heard.  A  long  and  honourable  connexion  of  sixty^ 
two  yeats  came  to  an  end  in  January  1853,  and  he  died  on  the 
a7th  of  December  following. 

The  best-known  of  Jay's  works  are  his  Homini  and  Eseruni 
Exercises:  The  Christian  eontemplaied:  The  Domestic  Uimisier's 
A  ssistant',tind  ha  Discourses.  HealsowmusiLifeofRee.Carmeiius 
Winter,  and  Memoirs  of  Ree,  John  Clarke.  Ao  edition  of  Jay's 
Works  in  12  vols.,  8vo,  revised  by  Himsdf,  was  issued  in  184^184^ 
and  again  in  1856.  A  new  edition,  in  8  vols.,  8vo,  was  pubitsbed  in 
1876.  Set  Autohiotraphy  (1854);  S.  Wdson's  Memoir  of  Jofy  (1854): 
S.  Newth  in  Pulpii  Memorials  (1878). 

JAY  (Fr.  gia\)^  a  well-known  and  very  beautiful  European 
bird,  the  Corms  gtandarius  of  Linnaeus,  the  Carrulus  glondarrus 
of  modern  ornithologists.  To  this  spedes  are  more  or  less 
closely  alUed  numerous  birds  inhabiting  the  Palaearctic  and 
Indian  regions,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  America, 
but.  not  occurring  in  the  Antilles,  in  the  southera  portion 
of  the  Neotropical  Region,  or  in  the  Ethiopian  or  Austra- 
lian. All  these  birds  are  commonly  called  jays,  and  form  a 
group  of  the  crows  or  CorvidaCt  which  may  fairiy  be  considered 
a  siU>-famiIy,  Carrulinae.  Indeed*  there  are,  or  have  been. 
systematists  who  would  elevate  the  jays  to  the  rank  of  a  family 
CoiTM/ufae— a  proceeding  which  seems  unnecessary.    Some  ai 
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them  have  an  ooqnestionable  reserabUnoe  to  thepfei,  if  the  gvoup 
Mw  known  by  that  name  can  be  satififactorUy  severed  from  the 
true  Cornnae,  In  structure  the  jays  are  not  readily  differen- 
tiated from  the  pies;  but  in  habit  they  are  much  more  arboreal, 
delighting  in  thick  coverts,  seldom  appearing  in  the  open,  and 
seeking  their  food  on  or  under  trees.  They  seem  also  never  to 
walk  or  run  when  on  the  ground,  but  alwajrs  to  hop.  The  body- 
feathers  are  commonly  loose  and  soft;  and,  gaily  coloured  as  are 
most  of  the  species,  in  few  of  them  has  the  plumage  the  metallic 
Mossiness  it  generally  presents  in  the  pies,  while  the  proverbial 
beauty  of  the  "  jay's  wing  **  is  due  to  the  vivid  tints  of  blue — 
turquoise  and  cobalt,  heightened  by  bars  of  jet-black,  an  indica- 
tion of  the  same  style  of  ornament  being  observable  in  the  greater 
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number  of  the  other  forms  of  the  group,  and  in  some  predomi- 
nating over  nearly  the  whole  surface.  Of  the  many  genera 
that  have  been  proposed  by  ornithologists,  perhaps  about  nine 
may  be  deemed  sufficiently  well  established. 

The  ordinary  European  Jay,  Camdm  gUmdarius  (fig.  i),  has 
suffered  so  much  peisecution  in  the  British  Islands  as  to  have 
become  in  many  districts  a  rare  bird.  In  Ireland  it  seems  now 
to  be  indigenous  to  the  southern  half  of  the  island  only;  in 
England  generally,  it  is  far  less  numerous  than  formerly;  and 
in  Scotland  its  ntmibers  have  decreased  with  still  greater  rapidity. 
There  b  Httle  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  exterminated  but 
for  its  stock  being  supplied  in  autumn  by  immigration,  and  for 
its  shy  and  wary  behaviour,  especially  at  the  brceding-seaaon, 
when  it  becomes  almost  wholly  mute,  and  thereby  often  escapes 
detection.  No  truthful  man,  however  much  he  may  love  the 
bird,  will  gainsay  the  depredations  on  fruit  and  eggs  that  it  at 
tiroes  commits;  but  the  gardeners  and  gamekeepers  of  Britain, 
instead  of  taking  a  few  simple  steps  to  guard  their  charge  from 
injury,  deliberately  adopt  methods  of  wholesale  destrtKtion — 
methods  that  in  the  case  of  this  species  are  only  too  easy  and  too 
effectual — by  prodering  temptation  to  trespass  which  it  is  not  in 
jay-nature  to  resist,  and  accordingly  the  bird  runs  great  chance 
of  total  extirpation.  Notwithstanding  the  war  carried  on  against 
the  jay,  its  varied  cries  and  active  gesticulations  show  it  to  be  a 
q)rightly  bird,  and  at  a  distance  that  renders  its  beauty-spots 
invisible,  it  is  yet  rendered  conspicuous  by  its  cinnamon-coloured 
body  and  pure  white  tail-coverts,  which  contrast  with  the  deep 
black  and  rich  chestnut  that  otherwise  mark  its  plumage,  and 
even  the  young  at  once  assimie  a  dress  closely  resembling  that 
of  the  adult.  The  nest,  generally  concealed  in  a  k:afy  tree  or 
bush,  is  carefully  built,  with  a  lining  formed  of  fine  roots  neatly 
interwoven.  Herein  from  four  to  seven  eggs,  of  a  greenish- 
white  closely  freckled,  so  as  to  seem  suffused  with  light  olive, 
are  laid  in  March  or  April,  and  the  young  on  quitting  it  accom- 
pany their  parents  for  some  weeks. 

Though  the  common  jay  of  Europe  inhabits  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  south  of  64°  N.  lat.,  its  territory  in 
the  east  of  Russia  is  also  occupied  by  G.  hrandti^  a  kindred  form, 
which  replaces  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ural,  and  ranges  thence 
across  Siberia  to  Jap.in;  and  ag.iin  on  the  lower  Danube  and 
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thenoe  16  Constantinople  the  nearty  allied  C.  krytiicU  (wUch 
alone  is  found  in  aoutbem  Russia,  Caucasia  and  Asia  Minor) 
shares  its  bamito  with  iL*  It  also  crosses  the  Mediterranean 
to  Algeria  and  Morocco;  but  there,  as  in  southern  Spain,  it  is 
probably  but  a  winter  immigrant.  The  three  forms  just  named 
have  the  widest  range  of  any  of  the  genus.  Next  to  them  come 
G.  atrkapiUus^  reaching  from  Syria  to  Baluchistan,  G.  japmiiau^ 
the  ordinary  jay  of  southern  Japan,  and  G.  siiunsis,  the  Chinese 
bird.  Other  forms  have  a  much  more  limited  area,  as  G.  cenicaHs^ 
the  local  and  resident  jay  of  Algeria,  G.  kyrcanus^  found  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  C.  Uuvanus,  confined  to 
the  island  of  Formosa.  The  most  aberrant  of  the  true  jays  fs 
C.  lidthif  a  very  rare  species,  which  seems  to  come  from  some 
part  of  Japan  (vide  Salvadori,  Aui  Accad.  Torino,  viL  474)i 
though  its  exact  locality  is  not  known. 

Leaving  the  true  jays  of  the  genus  Gorrulus,  it  is  expedient 
next  to  consider  those  of  a  group  named,  in  1831,  Perisoreus 
by  Prinoe  C.  L.  Bonaparte  {Sagpo,  &c.,  Afiim.  Vertebrati,  p.  43) 
and  Dysomiihia  by  Swainson  (F.  B.-Awuruanat  ii.  495).* 

This  group  contains  two  spedes— one  the  Lanius  infautius  of 
Unnaens  and  the  Siberian  jay  of  English  writers,  which  ranges 
throughout  the  pine-forests  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and* 
the  second  the  Conus  canadensis  of  the  same  author,  or  Canada 
jay,  occupying  a  similar  sution  in  America.  The  so-called 
Siberian  jay  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  birds  in  the  worid.  Its 
versatile  cries  and  actions,  as  seen  and  beard  by  those  who  pene- 
trate the  solitude  of  the  northern  forests  it  inhabits,  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  one  who  has  had  experience  of  them,  any  more  than 
the  pleasing  sight  of  its  rust-coloured  tail,  which  an  occasional 
gleam  of  sunshine  will  light  up  into  a  brilliancy  quite  unexpected 
by  those  who  have  only  surveyed  the  bird^  otherwise  gkwmy 
appearance  in 
the  glass-case  of 
a  museum.  It 
seema  scarcely  to 
know  fear,  eb-  g 
truding  itself  on 
the  notice  of  any 
traveller  who  in- 
vades its  haunts, 
and,  should  he 
halt,  making  it« 
self  at  once  a 
denizen  of  his 
bivouac  In  con- 
finement it 
speedily  becomes 
friendly,  but  suit- 
able food  for  it  is 
not  easily  found. 
Linnaeus  seems 
to  have  been 
under  a  misap- 
prehenaon  when 
he  applied  to  it  F>o«  a.'^Amcrican  Blue  Jfay. 

the  trivial  epithet  it  bean;  for  by  none  of  his  countrymen  is  it 
deemed  an  unlucky  bird,  but  rather  the  reverse  In  fact,  no  one 
can  listen  to  the  cheery  sonnd  of  its  ordinary  calls  with  any  but 
a  hopeful  feeling.  The  Canada  jay,  or  "whisky-jack"  (the 
corruption  probably  of  a  Cree  name),  seems  to  be  of  a  similar 
nature,  but  it  presents  a  still  more  sombre  coloration,  its  nestling 
plumage,*  indeed,  being  thoroughly  corvine  in  appearance  and 
suggestive  of  its  being  a  pristine  form. 

•  As  though  to  make  amends  for  the  dull  phmiage  of  the  species 
last  mentioned,  North  America  offers  some  of  the  most  brilliantly 

*  Further  information  will  possibly  show  that  these  districts  are 
not  occupied  at  the  same  season  of  the  year  by  the  two  forms. 

•  Recent  writers  have  preferred  the  former  name,  though  it  vas 
only  used  sub-generically  by  its  author,  who  assigned  to  it  no  charac- 
ters, which  the  inventor  of  the  latter  was  careful  to  do,  r^arding  it 
at  the  same  time  as  a  genus. 

» In  this  it  was  described  and  figured  (F.  B.  Americana,  u.  396 
pl-  5$)  as  a  distinct  speciea.  C.  braekyrkynchus. 
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CDloured  of  Um  lub-funOy,  tnd  the  common  blue  jay*  of  Cauda 
and  the  eastern  states  ol  the  Union,  Cyanurus  crisialus  (fig.  3), 
is  one  of  the  mo«t  conspicuous  birds  of  the  Transatlantic  woods. 
The  account  of  its  habiu  by  Alexander  Wilson  is  luiown  to  every 
student  of  ornithology,  and  Wilson's  followers  have  had  little  to 
do  but  supplement  his  history  with  unimportant  details.  In 
this  bird  and  its  many  allied  forms,  coloration,  though  almost 
confined  to  various  tints  of  blue,  seems  to  reach  its  dimax,  but 
want  of  space  forbids  more  particular  notice  of  them,  or  of  the 
members  of  the  other  genera  CyaHocilla^  Cyanocorax,  Xantkura, 
FsUorhinus,  and  more,  which  inhabit  various  parts  of  the 
Western  continent.  It  remains,  however,  to  mention  the  genus 
Cissa,  including  many  beautiful  forms  belonging  to  the  Indian 
region,  and  among  them  the  C.  specicsa  and  C.  sifunsis^  so  often 
represented  in  Oriental  drawings,  though  doubts  may  be  ex- 
pressed whether  these  birds  are  not  more  neariy  related  to  the 
pies  than  to  the  jays.  (A.  N.) 

JEALOUSY  (adapted  from  Fr.  jalousU,  formed  from  jaloux, 
jealous.  Low  Lat.  tdosus^  Gr.  f  ^s,  ardour,  zeal,  from  the  root 
seen  infkiv,  to  boil,  ferment;  cf.  **  yeast  "),  originally  a  condi- 
tion of  zealous  emulation,  and  hence,  in  the  usual  modern  sense, 
of  resentment  at  being  (or  believing  that  one  is  or  may  be) 
supplanted  or  preferred  in  the  love  or  affection  of  another,  or  in 
the  enjoyment  of  some  good  regarded  as  properly  one's  own. 
Jealousy  is  really  a  form  of  envy,  but  implies  a  feeling  of  personal 
claim  which  in  envy  or  covetousness  is  wanting.  The  jealousy 
of  God,  as  in  Exod.  xx.  5, "  For  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  am  a  jealous 
God,"  has  been  defined  by  Pusey  {Minor  Prophds,  i860)  as  the 
attribute  "  whereby  he  does  not  endure  the  love  of  his  creatures 
to  be  transferred  from  him."  "Jealous,"  by  etymology,  is 
however,  only  another  form  of  "  zealous,"  and  the  identity  is 
exemplified  by  such  expressions  as  "  I  have  been  very  jeaknis 
for  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  "  (i  Kings  xix.  10).  A  kind  of  glass, 
thick,  ribbed  and  non-transparent,  was  formerly  knoiiik  as 
"  jealous-glass,"  and  this  application  is  seen  in  the  borrowed 
French  vtord  jalousie,  a  blind  or  shutter,  made  of  slats  of  wood, 
which  slope  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  air  and  a  certain  amount 
of  light,  while  excluding  rain  and  sun  and  inspect  ion  from 
without. 

JEAN  D'ARRAS,  a  15th-century  trouvhe,  about  whose 
personal  history  nothing  is  known,  was  the  collaborator  with 
Antoine  du  Val  and  Fouquart  de  Carobrai  in  the  authorship  of 
a  collection  of  stories  entitled  £vcngii€s  de  quenouille.  They 
purport  to  record  the  narratives  of  a  group  of  ladies  at  their 
spinning,  who  relate  the  current  theories  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.  The  work  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  15th  century 
and  is  of  considerable  value  for  the  light  it  throws  on  mc%^eval 
manners. 

There  were  many  editions  of  this  book  in  the  1^  and  16th  cen- 
turies, one  of  which  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  dc  Worde  in  English, 
as  The  Cospelles  of  Dy staves.  A  modem  edition  (CoUeclion  Jannet) 
has  a  preface  by  Anatolc  France. 

Another  trouthe,  Jean  d' Areas  who  flourished  in  the 
second  half  of  the  14th  century,  wrote,  at  the  request  of  John, 
duke  of  Berry,  a  long  prose  romance  entitled  Chronique  de  la 
princesse.  It  relates  with  many  digressions  the  antecedents 
and  life  of  the  fairy  M^usine  (g.v.)> 

JEAN  DE  MEUN.  or  De  Meuno  (c.  I2SO>c.  1305),  whose 
original  name  was  Jean  Clopinel  or  Chopind,  was  bom  at  Meun- 
sur-Loire.  Tradition  asserU  that  he  studied  at  the  university 
of  Paris.  At  any  rale  he  was,  like  his  contemporary,  Rutebeuf , 
a  defender  of  Guiilaume  de  Saint-Amour  and  a  bitter  critic  of  the 
mendicant  orders.  Most  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been  spent  in 
Paris,  where  he  possessed,  in  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques,  a  house  with 
a  tower,  court  and  garden,  which  was  described  in  1505  as  the 
house  of  the  late  Jean  de  Mcung,  and  was  then  bestowed  by  a 
certain  Adam  d'Anddy  on  the  Dominicans.  Jean  de  Meun  says 
that  in  his  youth  he  composed  songs  that  were  sung  in  every 
public  place  and  school  in  France.  In  the  enumeration  of  his 
own  works  he  places  first  his  continuation  of  the  Roman  de  la 
rose  of  Guiilaume  de  Lorris  {qv.).    The  date  of  this  second  part 

*  The  birds  known  as  blue  jays  in  India  and  Africa  are  roUert  (gs.h 


is  generally  fbed  betwetn  1268  and  i»8s  by  a  reference  in  the 
poem  to  the  death  of  Manfred  and  Conradin,  executed  (1268)  by 
order  of  Cbarlesof  Anjou  (d.  r  285)  who  is  described  as  the  present 
king  of  Sicily.  M.  F.  Guillon  (Jean  Chpind,  1903),  however, 
considering  the  poem  primarily  as  a  poUtical  satire,  places  it  in 
the  last  five  years  of  the  13th  century.  Jean  de  Meun  doubtless 
edited  the  work  of  his  predecessor.  Cmllaume  de  Lorris,  before 
using  it  as  the  starting  point  of  his  own  vast  poem,  running  to 
19,000  lines.  The  continuation  of  Jean  de  Meun  is  a  satire  on 
the  monastic  orders,  on  celibacy,  on  the  nobility,  the  papal  see. 
the  excessive  pretensions  of  royalty,  and  especially  on  women 
and  marriage.  Guiilaume  had  been  the  servant  of  love,  and  the 
exponent  of  the  laws  of  "  courtoisie  ";  Jean  de  Meun  added  an 
*'  art  of  love,"  exposing  with  brutality  the  vices  of  women,  their 
aru  of  deception,  and  the  means  by  which  men  may  outwit 
them.  Jean  de  Meun  embodied  the  mocking,  sceptical  spirit  of 
the  fabliaux.  He  did  not  share  in  current  superstitions,  he  had 
no  respect  for  established  institutions,  and  he  scorned  the  con- 
ventions of  feudalism  and  romance.  His  poem  shows  in  the 
highest  degree,  in  spile  of  the  looseness  of  its  plan,  the  faculty  of 
keen  observation,  of  ludd  reasoning  and  exposition,  and  it  entitles 
him  to  be  considered  the  greatest  of  French  medieval  poets. 
He  bandied  the  French  language  with  an  ease  and  precision 
unknown  to  his  predecessors,  and  the  length  of  his  poem  was  no 
bar  to  iu  popularity  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  Part  of  iu 
vogue  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  author,  who  had 
mastered  practically  all  the  scientific  and  literary  knowledge  of 
his  contemporaries  in  France,  had  found  room  in  his  poem  for  a 
great  amount  of  useful  information  and  for  numerous  dtations 
from  classical  authors.  The  book  was  attacked  by  Guiilaume  de 
Dcgulleville  in  his  Pilerinage  de  la  9ie  kumdine  (c.  1330).  long  a 
favourite  work  both  in  England  and  France;  by  John  Gerson, 
and  by  Christine  de  Pisan  in  her  £pUre  au  dieu  d^atftour;  but  it 
also  found  energetic  defenders. 

Jean  de  Mean  translated  in  1284  the  treatise.  De  n  wUlttart,  of 
Vcgctius  into  French  as  Le  livre  de  Vetece  de  Cart  de  ekevaterie*  (ed. 
Ulyssc  Robert,  Soc.  des  aneiens  lexUs  Jr.,  1 897).  He  also  produced 
a  spirited  version,  the  first  in  Freach.  of  the  letters  of  Abelard  and 
Hdoise.  A  I4th-centiiry  MS.  of  this  translation  in  the  BibUotb^ue 
Nationalc  has  annotations  by  Petrarch.  His  translation  of  the 
De  eonsolatione  pkitosophiae  of  Bo^tius  is  preceded  by  a  letter  to 
Philip  IV.  in  which  he  enumerates  his  earlier  worics,  two  of  which 
arc  U)st—De  sptrituelle  amitti  from  the  De  spirihiali  amicitia  of 
Aelrcd  of  RievauU  (d.  1 166),  and  the  Uvre  des  mereeiUes  d'Hirlande 
from  the  Topographia  Hibernica,  or  De  MirabUibus  Hibemiae  of 
Giraldus  Cambrcnsis  (Giraud  de  Barry).  His  last  poems  are 
doubtless  his  Testament  and  CodiciUe.  Tne  Testament  is  written  in 
quatrains  in  monorime,  and  contains  advice  to  the  different  daases 
of  the  community. 

See  also  Paulin  Paris  in  Hist.  lit.  de  la  France,  xxviiL  391-439, 
and  E.  Landois  in  Hist,  de  la  langue  etde  la  lit.  francaise,  ed.  L. 
Petit  de  Julleville,  ii.  125-161  (1S96);  and  editions  of  the  Roman 
de  la  roH  {qs.}. 

JEANNETTB,  a  borough  of  Westmordand  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A.,  about  27  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  (1890), 
3296;  (1900),  5865  (1340  foreign-bom);  (1910),  8077.  It  is 
served  by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  and  is  connected  with 
Pittsburg  and  Uniontown  by  electric  railway.  It  is  sti^plied 
with  natural  gas  and  is  primarily  a  manufacturing  centre^  its 
prindpal  manufactures  being  glass,  table-ware  and  rubber  goods. 
Jeannette  was  founded  in  x888,  and  was  incorporated^  as  a 
borough  in  1889. 

JEANNIN,  PIERRE  (1540-1622),  French  statesman,  was  born 
at  Autun.  A  pupO  of  the  great  jurist  Jacques  Cujas  at  Bourges, 
be  was  an  advocate  at  Dijon  in  1569  and  became  cotindUor  and 
then  president  of  the  parlement  of  Burgundy.  He  opposed  in 
vain  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  in  his  province.  As 
coundllor  to  the  duke  of  Mayenne  he  sought  to  reconcile  him 
with  Henry  IV.  After  the  victory  of  Fontainc-Francaisc  (i  595). 
Henry  took  Jeannin  into  his  council  and  in  1602  named  him 
intendant  of  finances.  He  took  part  in  the  principal  events  of 
the  reign,  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Lyons  with  the  duke  of  Savoy 


*  Jean  de  Meun's  translation  formed  the  basis  of  a  rhymed  version 
(1290)  by  Jean  Priorat  of  Besan^on.  Li  abreyance  de  I'ordre  de  cheva- 
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(flee  Hknxy  IV.),  and  the  defensive  aUiMice  between  Fhuice  and 
the  United  Netherlands  in  x6d8.  As  superintendent  of  finances 
under  Louis  XIIL,  he  tried  to  establish  harmony  between  the 
king  and  the  queen-mother. 

Sec  Bcrger  de  Xi\Tey,  Lettres  imsfives  ie  Henri  IV.  (in  the  Cellec* 
turn  inidiU  pour t'kistoind€  France),  t.  v.  (1850) ;  P(ierre>  S(auinatae), 
EUtte  surUvude  Pierre  Janin  (Dijon,  1633) ;  Sauite-Beuve,  Causeriti 
du  Jundi,  u  x.  (May  1854). 

JEBB,  /ORN  (1736-1786),  English  divine,  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Peterhouse  in  1761, 
having  previously  been  second  wrangler.  He  was  a  man  of 
independent  judgment  and  warmly  supported  the  movement  of 
177X  for  abolishing  university  and  clerical  subscription  to  the 
Tliirty-nine  Articles.  In  his  lectures  on  the  Greek  Testament  he 
is  said  to  have  expressed  Socinian  views.  In  1775  he  resigned 
his  Suffolk  church  livings,  and  two  years  afterwairds  graduated 
M  J),  at  St  Andrews.  He  practised  medicine  in  London  and  was 
elected  F.R.S.  in  1779. 

Another  John  Jebb  (1775-1833),  bishop  of  Limerick,  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  Sacred  Literature  (L(»ndon,  1820). 

JEBB,  SIR  RICHARD  CLAVERHOUSB  (1841-1905),  English 
classical  scholar,  was  bom  at  Dundee  on  the  37th  of  August 
1841.  Hiy  father  was  a  well-known  barrister,  and  his  grand- 
father a  judge.  He  was  educated  at  Charterhouse  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  won  the  Poreon  and  Craven 
scholarships,  was  senior  classic  in  1862,  and  became  fellow  and 
tutor  of  his  college  in  1863.  From  1869  to  1875  he  was  pubUc 
orator  of  the  university;  professor  of  Greek  at  Glasgow  from  1875 
to  1889,  and  at  Cambridge  from  1889  till  his  death  on  the  9th  of 
December  1905.  In  1891  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament 
for  Cambridge  University;  he  was  knighted  in  1900.  Jebb  was 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  classical  scholars  of 
his  time,  a  humanist  in  the  best  sense,  and  his  powers  of  transla- 
tion from  and  into  the  classical  languages  were  unrivalled.  A 
collected  volume,  Translations  into  Greek  and  Latin,  appeared 
in  1873  (ed.  1909).  He  was  the  recipient  of  many  honorary 
degrees  from  European  and  American  univcruties,  and  in  1905 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Merit.  He  married  in 
1874  the  widow  of  Oneral  A.  J.  Slemmer,  of  the  United  States 
army,  who  survived  him. 

Jebb  was  the  author  of  numero"':  piibliciiiidn*,  tA  which  iKe 
foflowing  are  the  most  important:  1i«:  Chttmtifn  *jf  Tlieu|.ihriistLft 
(1870),  text,  introduction,  English  '-tsihUiS'in  s^nd  cvtattM  nt.^iy 
(re-edited  by  J.  E.  Sandys,  1909);  !■  r  Attk  Ototms  Jram  Atthi-hon 
la  Jsaeus  (2nd  ed.,  1893).  with  compa  !i  ti  valtir»t%  Scfklwni  frem  ihf. 
Attic  Orators  (2nd  ed.,  1888) ;  Bentley  \  *  iH?) ;  Si^f^hfclet  (3H  fd, .  1  «*m) 
the  seven  plays,  text,  English  trai  H.ititin  ami  ^^^tim^  iltcr  jpttj. 
mised  edition  of  the  fragments  inr.^M  prvvrnu»el  hy  hU  clciith; 
AiccA>/m/»  (1905). text. transJation,a:  I  [lotcKi/Jaiti^f  t3fd  nl^  ifcNJj), 
an  introduction  to  the  Iliad  and  0 '.,".' v;  AMrrit  Orefit'  (icjoi); 
The  Growth  and  Influence  of  Classi  /  ttVrcit  i^nfiry  ttecjj).  }\h 
translation  of  the  Rhetoric  01  Aristoti'.  ^^^l4  nubli'i>n.<j  po«thurn«i^h' 
under  the  editorship  of  J.  E.  Sandyr  [  ii»ng)^  A  scttrction  from  I115 
Essays  and  Addresses,  and  a  subscqu  tm:  vdIuth^t  Lf/e  and  Letitfi  •/ 
Str  Richard  Claverbouse  Jebb  (with  rrUkal  iiiircNJucE.»ein  by  \.  \V, 
Verrall)  were  published  by  his  widow  f  n  i  ^17 1  see  a  I  in  an  iippT^fflativii 
notice  by  J.  E.  Sandys,  Hist,  of  Classkai  Sthotarski^,  ui.  (t^oAK 

JEBEIL  (anc.  Cchal-Byhlus)^  a  town  of  Syria  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  slight  eminence  near  the  sea,  about  20  m.  N.  of 
Beirut.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  i  §  m.  in  circumference,  with 
square  towers  at  the  angles,  and  a  castle  at  the  south-east  corner. 
Numerous  broken  granite  columns  in  the  gardens  and  vineyards 
that  surround  the  town,  with  the  number  of  ruined  houses  within 
the  walls,  testify  to  its  former  importance.  The  stele  of  Jchaw> 
melek,  king  of  Gebal,  found  here,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  Phoenician  monuments.  The  small  port  is  almost  choked  up 
with  sand  and  ruins.    Pop.  3000,  all  Moslems. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Phoenician  Gebal  and  Greek  Byblus 
were  renowned  asstoneruttcrs  and  ship-builders.  Arrian  (ii.  20. 1 ) 
represents  Enylus,  king  of  Byblus,  as  joining  Alexander  w^ith  a 
fleet,  after  that  monarch  had  captured  the  city.  Philo  of  Byblus 
makes  it  the  most  andcnt  city  of  Phoenicia,  founded  by  Cronus, 
•*.«.  the  Moloch  who  appears  from  the  stele  of  Jehawmelck  to  have 
been  with  Baalit  the  chief  deity  of  the  city.  According  to 
Plutarch  {Uor.  357),  the  ark  with  the  corpse  of  Osiris  was  cast 
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ashore  at  Byblus,  and  there  found  by  Isis.  The  orgiefl  of  Adonis 
in  the  temple  of  Baalit  (Aphrodite  Byblia)  are  described  by 
Lucian,  De  Dea  Syr.,  cap.  vi.  The  river  Adonis  is  the  Nahr  al- 
Ibrahim,  which  flows  near  the  town.  The  crusaders,  after  failing 
before  it  in  X099,  captured  "  Giblet  "  in  1103,  but  lost  it  again 
to  Saladin  In  x  189.  Under  Mahommedan  rule  it  has  gradually 
decayed.  (D.G.H.) 

JEBBL  (plur.  jibdf),  also  written  Gebel  with  hard  g  (plur. 
gibdl),  an  Arabic  word  meaning  a  mountain  or  a  mountain  chain. 
It  is  frequently  used  in  place-names.  The  French  transliteration 
of  the  word  is  djebel.  Jebeli  signifies  a  moimtaineer.  The  pro- 
nunciation with  a  hard  g  sound  is  that  used  in  the  Egyptian 
dialect  of  Arabic 

JBDBURGH,  a  royal  and  police  burgh  and  county-town  of 
Roxburghshire,  Scotland.  Pop.  of  police  burgh  (1901),  3136. 
It  is  situated  on  Jed  Water,  a  tributaiy  of  the  Teviot,  56}  m.  S.£. 
of  £<finburgh  by  the  North  British  railway,  via  Roxburgh  and 
St  Boswells  (49  m.  by  road),  and  xo  m.  from  the  border  at 
Catdeuch  Shin,  a  peak  of  the  ChevioU,  X742  ft.  high.  Of  the 
name  Jedburgh  there  have  been  many  variants,  the  earliest  being 
Gedwearde  (800),  Jedwarth  (1251),  and  Geddart  (X586),  while 
locally  the  word  is  sometimes  pronounced  Jethart.  The  town 
is  ntuated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jed,  the  main  streets  running 
at  right  angles  from  each  side  of  the  central  market-pkce.  Of 
the  renowned  group  of  Border  abbeys — ^Jedburgh,  Melrose, 
Dryburgh  and  Kelso— that  of  Jedburgh  is  the  stateliest.  In 
II 18,  according  to  tradition,  but  more  probably  as  late  as  1x38, 
David,  prince  of  Cumbria,  here  founded  a  priory  for  Augtistinian 
monks  from  the  abbey  of  St  Quentin  at  Beauvais  in  France,  and 
in  1147,  after  he  had  become  king,  erected  it  into  an  abbey 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  Repeatedly  damaged  in  Border  warfare, 
it  was  ruined  in  1544-45  during  the  English  invasion  led  by 
Sir  Ralph  Evers  (or  Eure).  The  estabUshment  was  suppressed 
in  t559>  ^he  revenues  being  temporarily  annexed  to  the  Crown. 
After  changing  owners  more  than  once,  the  lands  were  purchased 
in  X637  by  the  3rd  earl  of  Lothian.  Latterly  five  of  the  bays  at 
the  west  end  had  been  utilized  as  the  parish  church,  but  in  X873- 
1875  the  9th  marquess  of  Lothian  built  a  church  for  the  service 
of  the  parish,  and  presented  it  to  the  heritors  in  exchange  for  the 
ruined  abbey  in  order  to  prevent  the  latter  from  being  injtired 
by  modem  additions  and  alterations. 

The  abbey  was  built  of  Old  Red  sandstone,  and  belongs  mostly 
to  the  end  of  the  12th  and  the  beginning  of  the  i^th  centuries.  The 
architecture  is  mixed,  and  the  abbey  is  a  bcautuul  example  of  the 
Norman  and  Transition  styles.  The  total  length  is  235  ft.,  the  nave 
being  133 J  ft.  long  and  59|  ft.  wide.  The  west  front  contains  a 
great  Norman  porch  and  a  fine  wheel  window.  The  nave,  on  each 
side,  has  nine  pointed  arches  in  the  basement  storey,  nine  round 
arches  in  the  triforium,  and  thirty-six  pointed  arches  in  the  clere- 
story, through  which  an  arcade  is  carrieo  on  both  sides.  The  tower, 
at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  is  of  unusually  massive 

Eroportions.  being  30  ft.  square  and  fully  100  ft.  high;  the  network 
aluster  round  the  top  is  modem.  With  the  exception  of  the  north 
piers  and  a  small  portion  of  the  wall  above,  which  are  Norman,  the 
tower  dates  from  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  The  whole  of  the 
south  transept  has  perished.  The  north  transept,  with  early 
Decorated  windows,  has  been  covered  in  and  walled  off,  and  is  the 
burial-ground  of  the  Kerrs  of  Femihirst.  ancestors  of  the  marquess 
of  Lothian.  The  earliest  tombstone  is  dated  1524:  one  of  the 
latest  is  the  recumbent  cffig>'.  bv  G.  F.  Watts,  K.A.,  of  the  8th 
maraucss  of  Lothian  (1832-1870").  All  that  is  left  of  the  choir, 
which  contains  some  very  early  Norman  work,  is  two  bays  with  three 
tiers  on  each  side,  corresponding  to  the  design  of  the  nave.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  aisle,  with  Decorated  window  and  groined  roof, 
south  of  the  chancel,  formed  the  grammar  school  (removed  from  the 
abbey  in  1751)  in  which  Samuel  Rutherford  (1600-1661),  principal 
of  St  Mary's  College.  St  Andrews,  and  James  Thomson,  author  of 
The  Seasons,  were  educated.  The  door  leading  from  the  south  aisle 
Into  a  herbaceous  garden,  formerly  the  cloister,  is  an  exquisite  copy 
of  one  which  had  become  greatly  decayed.  It  was  designed  by  Sir 
Rowand  Anderson,  under  whose  supcnntcndcnce  restoration  in  the 
abbey  was  carried  out. 

The  castle  stood  on  high  ground  at  the  south  end  of  the  burgh, 
or  "  town-head."  Erected  by  David  I.,  it  was  one  of  the  strong- 
holds ceded  to  England  in  1174,  under  the  treaty  of  Falaise,  for 
the  ransom  of  William  the  Lion.  It  was,  however,  so  often 
captured  by  the  English  that  it  became  a  menace  rather  than  a 
protection,  and  the  townsfolk  demolished  it  in  1409.    It  had 
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oocuioBdly  been  tBcd  as  A  Toyil  fcskfence,  aiid  vas  the  scene,  in 
NoTember  1285,  of  the  revds  bdd  in  cdebration  of  the  marriage 
(solemnized  in  the  abbey)  of  Akxander  IIL  to  Joleta,  or  Yolande, 
danghter  of  the  count  of  Dreoz.  The  site  was  oco^ued  in  1823 
by  the  coonty  prison,  now  known  as  the  castle,  a  castellated 
stnictvre  which  gradually  fell  into  disuse  and  was  acquired  by 
the  corporation  in  1890.  A  house  exists  in  Backgate  in  which 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  resided  in  1566,  and  one  in  Castlegate 
which  Prince  Charles  Edward  occupied  in  1745. 

The  public  buildings  include  the  grammar  school  (built  in 
1833  to  replace  the  successor  of  the  school  in  the  abbey),  founded 
by  William  Tumbull,  bishop  of  Glasgow  (d.  1454),  the  county 
buildings,  the  free  library  and  the  public  hall,  which  succeeded  to 
the  com  exchange  destroyed  by  fire  in  1898,  a  loss  that  involved 
the  museum  and  its  contents,  including  the  banners  captured 
by  the  Jethart  weavers  at  Bannockbum  and  Killieccankie.  The 
old  market  cross  still  exists,  and  there  are  two  public  parks. 
The  chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  woollens  (bUakets, 
hosiery),  but  brewing,  tanning  and  iron-founding  are  carried  on, 
and  fruit  (especially  pears)  and  garden  produce  are  in  repute. 
Jedburgh  was  made  a  royal  bur^  in  the  reign  of  David  I.,  and 
received  a  charter  from  Robert  1.  and  another,  in  1566,  from 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Sacked  and  burned  time  after  time  dur- 
ing the  Bonier  strife,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  townsmen  should 
become  keen  fighters.  Their  cry  of "  Jethart 's  here  I "  was  heard 
wherever  the  fray  waxed  most  fiercely,  and  the  Jethart  axe  of 
their  invention — a  steel  axe  on  a  4-f t.  pole^-wrought  havoc  in 
their  hands. 

"  Jethart  or  Jeddart  justice,"  according  to  which  a  man  was 
hanged  first  and  tried  afterwards,  seems  to  have  been  a  hasty 
generalization  from  a  soUtary  fact — the  summary  execution  in 
James  VI. 's  rdgn  of  a  gang  of  rogues  at  the  instance  of  Sir 
George  Home,  but  has  nevertheless  passed  into  a  proverb. 

Old  Jeddart,  4  m.  S.  of  the  present  town,  the  first  site  of  the 
bur^,  is  now  marked  by  a  few  grassy  moimds,  and  of  the  great 
Jedburgh  forest,  only  the  venerable  oaJcs,  the  "  Capon  Tree  "  and 
the  "King  of  the  Woods"  remain.  Dunion  Hill  (1095  ft.), 
about  a  m.  south-west  of  Jedburgh,  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  capital  of  the  county. 

JEEJEEBHOY  QinBBAX),  SIR  JAMSETJEB  (JhUSEm), 
Bart.  (1783-1859),  Indian  merchant  and  philanthropist,  was 
bom  in  Bombay  in  1783,  of  poor  but  respectable  parents,  and 
was  left  an  orphan  in  early  life.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  a 
smattering  of  mercantile  education  and  a  bare  pittance,  he 
commenced  a  scries  of  business  travels  destined  to  lead  him  to 
fortune  and  fame.  After  a  preliminary  visit  to  Calcutu,  he  under- 
took a  voyage  to  China,  then  fraught  with  so  much  difficulty  and 
risk  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  venture  betokening  considerable 
enterprise  and  courage;  and  he  subsequently  initiated  a  syste- 
matic trade  with  that  country,  being  himself  the  carrier  of  his 
merchant  wares  on  his  passages  to  and  fro  between  Bombay  and 
Canton  and  Shanghai.  His  second  return  voyage  from  China 
was  made  in  one  of  the  East  India  Company's  fleet,  which,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Dance,  defeated  the  French 
squadron  under  Admiral  Linots  (Feb.  15,  1804).  On  his 
fourth  return  voyage  from  China,  the  Indiaman  in  which  he 
sailed  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  French,  by  whom  he  was 
carried  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  then  a  neutral 
Dutch  possession;  and  it  was  only  after  much  delay,  and  with 
great  difficulty,  that  he  made  his  way  to  Calcutta  in  a  Danish 
ship.  Nothing  daunted,  he  undertook  yet  another  voyage  to 
China,  which  was  more  successful  than  any  of  the  previous  ones. 
By  this  time  he  had  fairiy  established  his  reputation  as  a  mer- 
chant possessed  of  the  highest  spirit  of  enterprise  and  consider- 
able wealth,  and  thenceforward  he  settled  down  in  Bombay, 
where  he  directed  his  commercial  operations  on  a  widely  extended 
scale.  By  1836  his  firm  was  large  enough  to  engross  the  energies 
of  his  three  sons  and  other  relatives;  and  he  had  amassed  what 
at  that  period  of  Indian  mercantile  history  was  regarded  as 
fabulous  wealth.  An  essentially  self-made  man,  having  experi- 
enced in  early  life  the  miseries  of  poverty  and  want,  in  his  days 
of  a£3uence  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy  developed  "♦ 
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of  sympathy  with  Us  poorer  coofttfyinai,  Kod  oommeand.tliat 
career  of  private  and  public  philaathropy  which  is  hb  chief  titln 
to  the  admiration  of  mankind.  His  liberality  was  anboun<tod, 
and  the  absorbing  occupation  of  his  later  life  was  the  aUevialioB 
of  htunan  distress.  To  his  own  community  he  gave  lavishly, 
but  his  l>enevolence  was  mainly  cosmc^Mlitan.  Ho^>iial% 
scfaods,  homes  of  charity,  pension  fonds,  yrert  founded  or  to- 
dowed  by  him,  while  numerous  public  works  in  the  shape  of  wells, 
reservoirs,  bridges,  causeways,  and  the  Uke,  not  only  in  Bombay, 
but  in  other  paru  of  India,  were  the  creation  of  his  bounty.  The 
total  of  his  known  benedictions  amounted  at  the  time  of  hit 
death,  which  took  place  in  1859,  to  over  £33o,ooa  It  was  not, 
however,  the  amount  of  his  charities  so  mudi  as  the  period  and 
drcumstaoces  in  which  they  were  performed  that  made  his 
benevolent  career  worthy  of  the  fame  he  won.  In  the  fint  half 
of  the  19th  century  the  various  communities  of  India  were  mudi 
more  isolated  in  their  habits  and  their  sympathies  than  tbey  are 
now.  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy's  tmsectarian  philanthrc^y  awak- 
ened a  common  understanding  and  created  a  bond  between  them 
which  has  proved  not  only  of  domestic  value  but  has  had  a 
national  and  political  significance.  His  services  were  recognized 
first  in  1842  by  the  bestowal  of  a  knighthood  upon  him,  and  in 
1858  by  that  of  a  baronetcy.  These  were  the  very  first  distinct 
tions  of  their  kind  conferred  by  Queta  Victoria  upon  a  British 
subject  in  India. 

His  tide  devolved  in  1859  on  his  eldest  son  Cuhsettze,  who, 
by  a  special  Act  of  the  Viceroy's  Council  in  pursuance  of  a 
provision  in  the  letters-patent,  took  the  name  of  Sir  Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy  as  second  baronet.  -At  his  death  in  1877  his  eldest 
son,  Menekjxe,  became  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy,  the  third 
baronet.  Both  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  English  education, 
and  continued  the  career  of  benevolent  activity  and  devoted 
loyalty  to  British  rule  which  had  signalized  the  life-work  of  the 
founder  of  the  family.  They  both  visited  England  to  do  homa^ 
to  their  sovereign;  and  their  public  services  were  recognized 
by  their  nomination  to  the  order  of  the  Star  of  India,  as  well 
as  by  ai^pointment  to  the  L^islative  Councils  of  (Calcutta  and 
Bombay. 

On  the  death  of  the  third  baronet,  the  title  devolved  upon  ha' 
brother,  Cowsajee  (1853- 1908),  who  became  Sir  Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy,  fourth  baronet,  and  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
Parsee  community  all  over  the  world.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  RusTOMTEE  (b.  1S78),  who  became  Sir  Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy,  fifth  baronet. 

Since  their  emigration  from  Persia,  the  Parsee  community  had 
never  had  a  titular  chief  or  head,  its  communal  funds  and  afTain 
being  managed  by  a  public  body,  more  or  less  democratic  in  its 
constitution,  termed  the  Parsee  panchayat.  The  first  % 
Jamsetjee,  by  the  hold  that  he  established  on  the  community, 
by  his  charities  and  public  spirit,  gradually  came  to  be  regard«l 
in  the  light  of  its  chief;  and  the  recognition  which  he  was  the 
first  in  India  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  British  sovereign 
finally  fixed  him  and  his  successors  in  the  baronetcy  in  the  posi* 
tion  and  tide  of  the  official  Parsee  leader.  (M.  M.  Bn.) 

JEFFERIES,  RICHARD  (1848-1887),  English  naturalist  and' 
author,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  November  1848,  at  the  farmhouse 
of  Coate  about  2I  m.  from  Swindon,  on  the  road  to  Marlborough. 
He  was  sent  to  school,  first  at  Sydenham  and  then  at  Swindon, 
till  the  age  of  fifteen  or  so,  but  his  actual  education  was  at  the 
hands  of  his  father,  who  gave  him  his  love  for  Nature  and  taught 
him  how  to  observe.  For  the  faculty  of  observation,  as  Jefferies, 
Gilbert  White,  and  H.  D.  Thorcau  have  remarked,  several  gifts  are 
necessary,  including  the  possession  of  long  sight  and  quick  sight, 
two  things  which  do  not  always  go  together.  To  them  must  be 
joined  trained  sight  and  the  knowledge  of  what  to  expect.  The 
boy's  father  first  showed  him  what  there  was  to  look  for  in  the 
hedge,  in  the  field,  in  the  trees,  and  in  the  sky.  This  kind  of 
training  would  in  many  cases  be  wasted:  to  one  who  can  under- 
stand it,  the  book  of  Nature  will  by-and-by  offer  pages  which  are 
blurred  and  illegible  to  the  dty-bred  lad,  and  even  to  the  country 
lad  the  power  of  reading  them  must  be  maintained  by  constant 
practice.    To  live  amid  streets  or  in  the  working  world  destrojrt 
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Jt.  The  ooMTver  must  Uve  alone  aod  always  in  the  coamiy; 
he  must  not  worry  himself  about  the  ways  of  the  world;  he  must 
be  always,  from  day  to  day,  watching  the  infinite  changes  and 
variations  of  Nature.  Perhaps,  even  when  the  observer  can 
actually  read  this  book  of  Nature,  his  power  of  articulate  speech 
may  prove  inadequate  for  the  expres^n  of  what  he  sees.  But 
JefTeries,  as  a  boy,  was  more  than  an  observer  of  the  fields,  he 
was  bookish,  and  read  all  the  books  that  he  could  borrow  or  buy. 
And  presently,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  fate  of  a  bookish  boy  who  cannot 
enter  a  learned  profession,  he  became  a  journalist  and  obtained 
a  post  on  the  local  paper.  He  developed  literary  ambitions,  but 
for  a  long  time  to  come  was  as  one  beating  the  air  He  tried  local 
history  and  novels;  but  his  early  novels,  which  were  published 
at  his  own  risk  and  expense,  were,  deservedly,  failures.  In  187a, 
however,  he  published  a  remarkable  letter  in  Tk$  Timet,  on 
"  The  Wiltshire  Labourer,"  full  of  original  ideas  and  of  facts 
new  to  most  readers.  This  was  in  reality  the  turning-point 
in  his  career.  In  1873,  after  more  Ubc  starts,  Jefferics 
returned  to  his  true  field  of  work,  the  life  of  the  country, 
and  began  to  write  for  Fraser's  MagOMine  on  "  Farming  and 
Farmers."  He  had  now  found  himself.  The  rest  of  his 
history  is  that  of  continual  advance,  from  close  observation 
becoming  daily  more  and  more  dose,  to  that  intimate  com- 
munion with  Nature  with  which  his  later  pages  are  filled.  The 
developments  of  the  later  period  are  throughout  touched 
with  the  melancholy  that  belmigs  to  iU-bealth.  For,  though  in 
his  prose  poem  called  "  The  Pageant  of  Summer  "  the  writer 
seems  absolutely  revelling  in  the  strength  of  manhood  that  be- 
longs to  that  pageant,  yet,  in  lYktStory  oj  My  Heart,  writtenabout 
the  same  time,  we  detect  the  mind  that  is  continually  turned  to 
death.  He  died  at  Goring,  worn  out  with  many  ailments,  on  the 
14th  of  August  1887.  The  best-known  books  of  Richard  Jefferies 
are:  TMe  Gamekeeper  at  Home  (1878);  The  Story  0/  My  Heart 
(1883) ;  Life  of  Ike  Fields  (1884),  containing  the  best  paper  he  ever 
wrote,  "  The  Pageant  of  Summer";  Amaryllis  at  the  Fair  (1884), 
in  which  may  be  found  the  portraits  of  his  own  people;  and  The 
Open  Air.  He  stands  among  the  scanty  company  of  men  who 
address  a  small  audience,  for  whom  he  read  aloud  these  pages  of 
Nature  spoken  of  above,  which  only  he,  and  the  lew  like  unto 
him,  can  decipher. 

See  Sir  Walter  Bennt,  Eulogy  of  Rickard  Jefferies  (1888):  H.  S. 
Salt.  Richard  Jefferies:  a  Study  (1894);  Edward  Thomas,  Richard 
Jefferies,  his  Life  and  Work  (1909).  (W.  Be.) 

JEFFERSON,  JOSEPH  (1829-1905),  American  actor,  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  30th  of  February  1839^  He  was  the  third 
aaor  of  this  name  in  a  family  of  actors  and  managers,  and  the 
most  famous  of  all  American  comedians.  At  the  age  of  three  be 
appeared  as  the  boy  in  Kotzebue*s  Pisarro,  and  throughout  his 
youth  he  underwent  all  the  hardships  connected  with  theatrical 
touring  in  those  early  days.  After  a  miscellaneous  experience, 
partly  as  actor,  partly  as  manager,  be  won  his  first  pronounced 
success  in  1858  as  Asa  Trcnchard  in  Tom  Taylor's  Our  American 
Cousin  at  Laura  Keene's  theatre  in  New  York.  This  play  was 
the  turning-point  of  his  career,  as  it  was  of  Sothem's.  The 
naturalness  and  apontaneity  of  humour  with  which  he  acted  the 
love  scenes  revealed  a  spirit  in  comedy  new  to  his  contemporaries, 
long  used  to  a  more  artificial  convention; and  the  touch  of  pathos 
which  the  part  required  revealed  no  less  to  the  actor  an  unex- 
pected power  in  himself.  Other  early  parts  were  Newman  Noggs 
in  Nicholas  NicJdcby,  Caleb  Plummer  in  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth, 
Dr  Pangloss  in  The  Heir  at  Law,  Salem  Scudder  in  The  Ocloroon, 
and  Bob  Acres  in  The  Rivals,  the  last  being  not  so  much  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  character  as  Sheridan  sketched  it  fi  a  creation 
of  the  actor's.  In  1859  Jefferson  made  a  dramatic  version  of  the 
story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  on  the  basis  of  older  plays,  and  acted 
it  with  success  at  Washington.  The  play  was  given  its  perma- 
nent form  by  Dion  Boudcault  in  London.where  (1865)  it  ran  170 
nights,  with  Jefferson  in  the  leading  part.  Jefferson  continued 
to  act  with  undiminished  popularity  in  a  limited  number  of  parts 
in  neariy  every  town  in  the  United  States,  his  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
Bob  Acres,  and  Caleb  Plummer  being  the  most  popular.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  establish  the  travelling  combinations  which 
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superseded  the  M  tyiUm-nt  local  stock  cowpawfct.  With  tile 
exception  of  minor  parts,  such  as  the  Fhst  Cravedigger  in 
Hamlel,  which  he  played  in  an  <*  afl  star  combination  "  headed 
by  Edwin  Booth,  Jefferson  created  no  new  character  after  1865; 
and  the  success  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  so  pronounced  that  he 
has  of  ten  been  called  a  oae-part  actor.  If  thb  was  a  fault,  it  was 
the  public's,  who  never  wearied  of  his  one  msaterpiece.  J^erson 
died  on  the  S3nl  of  April  190s*  No  man  in  his  pvoCession  was 
more  honoured  for  his  achievements  or  his  character.  He  was 
the  friend  of  many  of  the  leading  men  in  American  politics,  art 
and  literature.  He  was  an  ardent  fisherman  andk>verof  nature, 
and  devoted  to  painting.  Jefferson  was  twice  married:  to  an 
actress,  Margaret  Clements  Lockyer  (i839*x86i),in  1850,  and  in 
1867  to  Sarah  Warren,  niece  of  William  Warren  the  actor. 
.  Jefferson's  Autobiography  (New  York.  I8l9>  is  written  with  admtr- 
able  spirit  and  humour,  ana  its  judgments  with  regard  to  the  art 
of  the  actor  and  of  the  playwright  entitle  it  to  a  place  oeside  Cibber's 
Apology.  See  William  Winter,  The  Jeffersons  (1881),  and  Lift  of 
Joseph  Jefferson  (1894)  3  Mis.  £.  P.  Jetferson.  Recollections  of  Joseph 
Jefferson  (1909). 

JBFFBRSON.  THOMAS  (1743-1826),  third  president  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  most  oonspicttous  apostle  of 
democracy  in  America,  was  bom  on  the  13th  of  April  1743, 
at  ShadweU,  Aibemarle  covnty,  Virginia.  His  father,  Peter 
Jefferson  (1707-1757),  of  aady  Virgii^an  yeoman  stock,  waa  a 
civil  enginrw  and  a  man  of  remarkable  energy,  who  became  a 
justice  oif  the  peace,  a  county  surveyor  and  a  burgess,  served  the 
Crown  in  inter-colonial  boundary  surveys,  and  married  into  one 
of  the  most  prominent  colonial  families,  the  Randolphs.  Albe- 
marle county  was  then  in  the  frontier  wilderness  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  was  very  different,  socially,  from  the  lowland  counties 
where  a  few  lm>ad-acred  families  dominated  an  open-handed, 
somewhat  luxurious  and  assertive  aristocracy.  Unlike  his 
Randolph  connexions,  Peter  Jefferson  was  a  whig  and  a  thorough 
democrat;  from  him,  and  probably,  too,  from  the  Albemarie 
environment,  his  son  came  naturally  by  democratic  inclinations. 

Jefferson  carried  with  him  from  the  college  of  William  and 
Mary  at  Williamsburg,  in  his  twentieth  year,  a  good  knowledge 
of  Latin,  Greek  and  French  (to  which  be  soon  added  Spanish, 
Italian  and  Anglo-Saxon),  and  a  familiarity  with  the  higher 
nukthematics  and  natural  sdences  only  possessed,  at  his  age,  by 
men  who  have  a  rare  natural  taste  and  ability  for  those  studies. 
He  remained  an  ardent  student  throughout  life,  able  to  give  and 
take  in  association  with  the  many  scholars,  American  and  foreign, 
whom  he  numbered  among  Us  friends  and  correspondents. 
With  a  liberal  Scotsman,  Dr  William  Small,  then  of  the  faculty 
of  William  and  Mary  and  later  a  friend  of  Erasmus  Darwin,  and 
George  Wythe  (i 726-1806),  a  very  accomplished  scholar  and 
leader  of  the  Virginia  bar,  Jeffoson  was  an  habitual  member, 
while  still  in  college,  of  a  pcrtie  carrie  at  the  table  of  Francis 
Fauquier  (c  1730-1768),  the  accomplished  Eeutenant-goveroor 
of  Virginia.  Jefferson  was  an  expert  violinist,  a  good  singer  and 
dancer,  proficient  in  outdoor  sports,  and  an  excellent  horseman. 
Thorough-bred  borses  always  remained  to  him  a  necessary 
luxury.  When  it  is  added  that  Fauquier  was  a  passionate 
gambler,  and  that  the  gentry  who  gathered  every  winter  at 
Williamsburg,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  province,  were 
ruinously  addicted  to  the  same  weakness,  and  that  Jefferson  had 
a  taste  for  racing,  it  docs  credit  to  his  early  strength  of  character 
that  of  his  social  opportunities  he  took  only  the  better.  He 
never  used  tobacco,  never  played  cards,  never  gambled,  and  was 
never  party  to  a  personal  quarrel. 

Soon  after  leaving  college  he  entered  Wythe's  law  office,  and 
in  1767,  after  five  years  of  ck>se  study,  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
His  thorough  preparation  enabled  him  to  compete  from  the  first 
with  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  oobny,  and  his  success  shows  that 
the  bar  had  no  rewards  that  were  not  fairly  within  his  reach.  As 
an  advocate,  l»wever,he  did  not  shine;  a  weaknessof  voice  made 
continued  speaking  impossible,  and  he  had  neither  the  abihty 
nor  the  temperament  for  oratory.  To  his  legal  scholarship  and 
collecting  tcaX  Virginia  owed  the  preservation  of  a  large  part 
of  her  early  statutes.  He  seems  to  have  lacked  interest  in 
litigiousness,  which  was  extraordinarily  developed  in  cobnial 
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Virgbuk;  and  be  saw  and  wished  to  reform  the  law's  abuses. 
It  is  probable  that  he  turned,  therefore,  the  more  willingly  to 
politics;  at  any  rate,  soon  after  entering  public  life  he  abandoned 
practice  (1774). 

The  death  o!  his  father  had  left  him  an  estate  of  1900  acres,  the 
income  from  which  (about  £400)  gave  him  the  position  of  an 
independent  country  gentleman;  and  while  engaged  in  the  law 
he  had  added  to  bis  farms  after  the  ambitious  Virginia  fashion, 
until,  when  he  married  in  his  thirtieth  year,  there  were  5000 
acres  all  paid  for;  and  almost  as  much  more*  came  to  him  in  x  773 
on  the  death  of  his  fathcr-in-Iaw.  On  the  ist  of  January  1772, 
Jefferson  married  Martha  WaylesSkelton  (1749-17S2),  a  childless 
widow  of  twenty-three,  very  handsome,  accomplished,  and  very 
fond  of  music.  Their  married  life  was  exceedingly  happy,  and 
Jefferson  never  remarried  after  her  early  death.  Of  six  children 
born  from  their  union,  two  daughters  alone  survived  infancy. 
Jefferson  was  emotional  and  very  affectionate  in  his  home,  and 
his  generous  and  devoted  relations  with  his  children  and  grand- 
children are  among  the  finest  features  of  his  character. 

Jefferson  began  his  public  service  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
parish  vestryman;  be  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Virginia  house 
of  burgesses  in  1769  and  of  every  succeeding  assembly  and  con- 
vention of  the  colony  until  he  entered  the  Continental  Congress 
in  1775.  His  forceful,  facile  pen  gave  him  great  influence  from 
the  first;  but  though  a  foremost  member  of  several  great  delibera- 
tive bodies,  be  can  fairly  be  said  never  to  have  made  a  speech. 
He  hated  the  '*  morbid  rage  of  debate  "  because  he  believed  that 
men  were  never  convinced  by  argument,  but  only  by  refleetion, 
through  reading  or  unprovocative  conversation;  and  this  belief 
guided  him  through  life.  Moreover  It  is  very  improbable  that 
he  could  ever  have  shone  as  a  public  speaker,  and  to  this  fact, 
unfriendly  critics  have  attributed,  at  least  in  part,  his  abstention 
from  debate.  The  house  of  burgesses  of  1 769,  and  its  successors 
in  1773  and  1774,  were  dissolved  by  the  governor  (see  Virginia) 
for  their  action  on  the  subject  of  colonial  grievances  and  inter- 
colonial co-operation.  Jefferson  was  prominent  in  all;  was  a 
signer  of  the  Virginia  agreement  of  non-importation  and  economy 
(1769);  and  was  elected  in  1774  to  the  first  Virginia  convention, 
called  to  consider  the  state  of  the  colony  and  advance  inter- 
colonial union.  Prevented  by  illness  from  attending,  Jefferson 
sent  to  the  convention  ebborate  resolutions^  which  he  proposed 
AS  instructions  to  the  Virginia  delegates  to  the  Continental 
Congress  that  was  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  in  September.  In 
the  direct  language  of  reproach  and  advice,  with  no  disingenuous 
loading  of  the  Crown's  policy  upon  its  agents,  these  resolutions 
attacked  the  errors  of  the  king,  and  maintained  that "  the  relation 
between  Great  Britain  and  these  colonies  was  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  England  and  Scotland  after  the  accession  of  James  and 
until  the  Union;  and  that  our  emigration  to  this  country  gave 
England  no  more  rights  over  us  than  the  emigration  of  the  Danes 
and  Saxons  gave  to  the  present  authorities  of  their  mother 
country  over  En^^and.''  This  was  cutting  at  the  common  root 
of  allegiance,  emigration  and  colonization;  but  such  radicalism 
was  too  thorough-going  for  the  immediate  end.  The  resolutions 
were  published,  however,  as  a  pamphlet,  entitled  A  Summary 
View  oj  the  Rigkls  of  A  marica^  \diich  was  widely  circulated.  In 
England,  after  receiving  such  modificatfona—attributed  to 
Burke — as  adapted  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  opposition,  this 
pamphlet  ran  through  many  editions,  and  ptoctired  for  its  author, 
as  he  said,  "  the  honour  of  having  his  name  inserted  in  a  long 
h'st  of  proscriptions  enrolled  in  a  bill  of  attainder  commenced  in 
one  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  but  suppressed  In  embryo 
by  the  hasty  course  of  events."  It  placed  Jefferson  among  the 
foremost  leaders  of  revolution,  and  procured  for  him  the  honour 
of  drafting,  later,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  whose 
historical  portions  were»  in  large  part,  only  a  revised  transcript 
of  the  Summary  View.    lo  June  1775  be  took  bis  seat  in  the 

\U  was  embarrassed  with  a  debt,  however,  of  £3749.  which, 
owing  to  conditions  caused  by  the  War  of  Independence,  he  really 
paid  three  times  to  his  BHtish  creditors  (not  counting  destruction 
on  his  estates,  of  equal  amonnt,  ordered  by  Lord  ComwalUs).  This 
gmtly  reduce)^  his  iscomc  Cor  a  number  of  yean. 
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Continental  Congress,  taking  with  him  fresh  credentials  of 
radicalism  in  the  shape  of  Virginia's  answer,  which  he  had 
drafted,  to  Lord  North's  conciliatory  propositions.  Jefferson 
soon  drafted  the  reply  of  Congress  to  the  same  propositions. 
Reappointed  to  the  next  Congress,  he  signalized  his  service  by 
the  authorship  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  {q.v.).  Again 
reappointed,  he  surrendered  his  seal,  and  after  refusing  a 
proffered  election  to  serve  as  a  commissioner  with  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Silas  Deane  in  France,  he  entered  again,  in  October 
1776,  the  Viiginia  legislature,  where  he  considered  his  services 
most  needed. 

The  local  work  to  which  Jefferson  attributed  such  importance 
was  a  revision  of  Virginia's  laws.  Of  the  measures  proposed  to 
this  end  he  says:  "  I  considered  four,  passed  or  reported,  as 
forming  a  system  by  which  every  trace  would  be  eradicated 
of  andent  or  fufure  aristocracy,  and  a  foundation  laid  for 
a  government  truly  republican  "—the  repeal  of  the  laws  of 
entail;  the  abolition  of  primogeniture  and  the  unequal 
division  of  inheritances  (Jefferson  was  himself  an  eldest  son); 
the  guarantee  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  relief  of  the  people 
from  supporting,  by  taxation,  an  established  church;  and  a 
system  of  general  education.  The  first  object  was  embodied  in 
law  in  1776,  the  second  in  1785,  the  third*  m  1786  (supplemented 
1799, 1801).  The  last  two  were  parts  of  a  body  of  codified  laws 
prepared  (1776-1779)  by  Edmund  Pendleton,*  George  Wythe» 
and  Jefferson,  and  principally  by  Jefferson.  Not  so  fortunate  were 
Jefferson's  ambitious  schemes  of  education.  District,  grammar 
and  classical  schools,  a  free  state  library  and  a  state  college,  were 
all  included  in  his  plan.  He  was  the  first  American  statesman 
to  make  education  by  the  state  a  fundamental  article  of  demo- 
cratic faith.  His  bill  for  elementary  education  he  regarded  as 
the  most  important  part  of  the  code,  but  Virginia  had  no  strong 
middle  class,  and  the  planters  would  not  assume  the  burden  of 
educating  the^poor.  At  this  time  Jefferson  championed  the 
natural  right  of  expatriation,  and  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
slaves.  Hh  earliest  legislative  effort,  in  the  five-day  session 
of  1769,  had  been  marked  by  an  effort  to  secure  to  masters 
freedom  to  manumit  their  slaves  without  removing  them  from 
the  state.  It  was  unsuccessful,  tfnd  the  more  radical  measure 
he  now  favoured  was  even  more  impossible  of  attainment;  but 
&  bill  he  introdu^  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  was 
passed  in  i778^the  only  important  change  effected  in  the  slave 
system  of  the  state  during  the  War  of  Independence.  Finally 
he  endeavoured,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  secure  the  introduc- 
tion of  juries  into  the  Courts  of  chancery,  and — a  generation  and 
more  before  the  fruition  of  the  labours  of  Romilly  and  his  co-- 
workers In  England — aided  in  securing  a  humanitarian  revision 
of  the  penal  code,*  which,  though  lost  by  one  vole  in  1785,  was 
sustained  by  public  sentiment,  and  was  adopted  in  1 796.  Jeffer- 
son is  of  course  not  entitled  to  the  sole  credit  for  all  these 
services:  Wythe,  George  Mason  and  James  Madison,  in  parti- 
cular, were  his  devoted  lieutenants,  and— after  his  departure 
for  France — the  principals  in  the  struggle;  moreover,  an  approve- 
ing  public  opinion  must  receive  large  credit.  But  Jefferson  was 
throughout  the  chief  inspirer  and  foremost  worker. 

In  1 779,  at  almost  the  gloomiest  stage  of  the  war  in  the  Southern 
states,  Jefferson  succeeded  Patrick  Henry  as  the  governor  of 
Virginia,  being  the  second  to  hold  that  office  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  state  government.  In  hi^  second  term  (t78o-r78i) 
the  state  was  overrun  by  British  expeditions,  and  Jefferson,  a 
civilian,  was  blamed  for  the  ineffectual  resistance.  Though  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  eminently  fitted  for  the  task  that 
devdved  u^n  him  in  such  a  crisis,  most  of  the  criticism  of  his 

*  The  first  law  of  its  kind  ht  Christendom,  although  not  i3m  earliest 
practice  of  such  liberty  in  America. 

*  George  Mason  and  Thomas  L.  Lee  were  members  of  the  commiv 
sion,  but  they  were  not  lawyers,  and  did  little  actual  work  on  the 
revision. 

*  Capital  punishment  was  confined  to  treason  and  murder;  the 
former  was  not  to  be  attended  by  corruption  of  blood,  drawing,  or 
quartering;  all  other  felonies  were  made  punishable  by  confinement 
and  hard  labour,  save  a  few  to  which  was  applied,  against  Jefferson*! 
denre.  the  prindplc  of  retaliation. 
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tdministration  was  undoubtedly  grossly  unjust.  His  conduct 
being  attacked,  he  declined  renomination  for  the  governorship, 
but  was  unanimously  returned  by  Albemarle  as  a  delegate  to  the 
state  legislature;  and  on  the  day  previously  set  Jor  legislative 
inquiry  on  a  resolution  offered  by  an  impulsive  critic,  he  received, 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  house,  a  declaration  of  thanks  and 
confidence.  He  wished  however  to  retire  permanently  from 
public  life,  a  wish  strengthened  by  the  illness  and  death  of  his 
wife.  At  this  time  he  composed  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  a  semi- 
statistical  work  full  of  humanitarian  liberalism.  Congress  twice 
offered  him  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  to 
negotiate  peace  with  England,  but,  though  he  accepted  the 
second  offer,  the  business  was  so  far  advanced  before  he  could 
sail  that  his  appointment  was  recalled.  During  the  following 
winter  (i  783)  he  was  again  in  Congress,  and  headed  the  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  treaty  of  peace.  In  the  succeeding 
session  his  service  was  marked  by  a  report,  from  which  resulted 
the  present  monetary  system  of  the  United  States  (the  funda- 
mental idea  of  its  decimal  basis  being  due,  however,  to  Gouvemcur 
Morris);  and  by  the  honour  of  reporting  the  first  definitely 
formulated  plan  for  the  government  of  the  western  territories,* 
that  embodied  in  the  ordinance  of  1784.  He  was  already 
Dorticularly  associated  with  the  great  territory  north-west  of  the 
Ohio;  for  Virginia  had  tendered  to  Congress  in  1781,  while 
Jefferson  was  governor,  a  cession  of  her  claims  to  it,  and  imw  in 
1784  formally  transferred  the  territory  by  act  of  Jefferson  and 
his  fclk>w  delegates  in  congress:  a  consummation  for  which  he 
had  laboured  from  the  beginning.  His  anti-slavery  opinions 
grew  in  strength  with  years  (though  he  was  somewhat  inconsis- 
tent in  his  attitude  on  the  Missouri  question  in  1820-1821).  Not 
only  justice  but  patriotism  as  well  pleaded  with  him  the  cause  of 
the  negroes,'  for  he  foresaw  the  certainty  that  the  race  must  some 
day,  in  some  way,  be  freed,  and  the  dire  political  dangers  involved 
in  the  institution  of  slavery;  and  could  any  feasible  plan  of 
emancipation  have  been  suggested  he  would  have  regarded  its 
cost  as  a  mere  bagatelle. 

From  1784  to  1789  Jefferson  was  in  France,  first  under  an 
appointment  to  assist  Benjamia  Franklin  and  John  Adams  in 
negotiating  treaties  of  commerce  with  European  states,  and  then 
as  Franklin's  successor  (1785-1789)  as  minister  to  France.*  In 
these  years  he  travelled  widely  in  western  Europe.  Though  the 
commercial  principles  of  the  United  States  were  far  too  liberal 
for  acceptance,  as  such^  by  powers  holding  colonies  in  America, 
Jefferson  won  some  specific  concessions  to  American  trade.  He 
was  exceedingly  popular  as  a  minister.  The  criticism  is  even 
to-day  current  with  the  uninformed  that  Jefferson  took  his 
manners,*  morals,  "  irreligion  "  and  political  philosophy  from  his 
French  residence;  and  it  cannot  be  wholly  ignored.  It  may 
therefore  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  except  unsubstantiated 
scandal  to  contradia  the  conclusion,  which  various  evidence 

*This  plan  applied  to  the  south-western  as  well  as  to  the  north- 
western territory,  and  was  notable  for  a  provision  that  slavery 
should  not  exist  therein  after  1800.  This  provision  was  defeated 
in  1784,  but  was  adopted  in  1787  for  the  north-western  territory— a 
step  which  is  very  often  said  to  have  saved  the  Union  in  the  Civil 
War;  the  south-western  territory  (out  of  which-  were  later  formed 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  &c.)  being  given  over  to  slavery.  Thus  the 
and-slavery  clause  of  the  ordinance  of  1784  was  not  adopted;  and 
it  was  preceded  by  unofficial  proposals  to  the  same  end:  yet  to  it 
belongs  rightly  some  special  honour  as  blazoning  the  way  lor  federal 
control  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  which  later  proved  of  such 
enormous  consequence.  Jefferson  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Ordinance 
of  178a,  suggested  the  names  to  be  given  to  the  states  eveniually 
to  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  concerned.  For  his  suggestions 
he  has  been  much  ridiculed.  The  names  are  as  foHowsrillinoia, 
Michifppia.  Sylvauiia,  Polypotamia,  Assentsipia,  Charronesus, 
Peltsipta,  Saratoga,  Mctropotamia  and  Washington. 

*  He  owned  at  one  time  above  150  slaves.  His  overseers  were 
under  contract  never  to  bleed  them;  but  he  manumitted  only  a  few 
at  his  death. 

'  During  this  time  be  assisted  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  with  Prussia  (1785)  and  one  wtth  Morocco  (1789). 
and  negotiated  with  France  a  "  convention  defining  and  establishing 
the  f umrtions  and  privileges  of  consuls  and  vice-consuls  "  (1788). 

*  Patrick  Henry  humorously  declaimed  before  a  popular  audience 
that  Jeffersmi,  wkafavovred French  wine  and  cookery,  had  "  abjured 
bis  native  victuals." 
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supports,  that  Jefferson's  raoruls  were  pure.  His  rdigions  views 
and  poliUcal  beliefs  will  be  discussed  later.  His  theories  hod  a 
deep  and  broad  basis  in  English  whiggbm;  and  though  he  may 
well  have  found  at  least  confirmation  of  his  own  ideas  in  French 
writers--and  notably  in  Condorcet— he  did  not  read  sympa- 
thetically the  writers  commonly  named,  Rousseau  and  Montes- 
qtiieu;  besides,  his  democracy  was  seasoned,  and  he  was  rather 
a  teacher  than  a  student  of  revolutionary  politics  when  he  went 
to  Paris.  The  Notes  on  Virginic  were  widely  read  in  Paris,  and 
tmdoubtedly  had  some  influence  in  forwarding  the  dissolution 
of  the  doctrines  of  divine  rights  and  passive  obedience  among 
the  cultivated  classes  of  France.  Jefferson  was  deeply  interested 
in  nil  the  events  leading  up  to  the  French  Revolution,  and  all  his 
ideas  were  coloured  by  his  experience  of  the  five  seething  years 
passed  in  Paris.  On  the  3rd  of  June  1789  he  proposed  to  the 
leaders  of  the  third  estate  a  compromise  between  the  king  and 
the  nation.  In  July  he  received  the  extraordinary  honour  of 
being  invited  to  assist  in  the  deliberations  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  national  assembly  to  draft  a  constitution. 
This  honour  his  official  position  compelled  him,  of  cooise,  to 
decline;  for  he  sedtdously  observed  offidal  proprieties,  and 
in  no  way  gave  offence  to  the  government  to  which  ho  was 
accredited. 

When  Jefferson  left  France  it  was  with  the  intentkm  of  soon 
returning;  but  President  Washington  tendered  him  the  secretary- 
ship of  state  !n  the  new  federal  government,  and  Jefferson 
reluctantly  accepted.  His  only  essential  objection  to  the  const!- 
tudon — the  absence  of  a  bill  of  rights— was  soon  met,  at  least 
partially,  by  amendments.  Alexanda  Hamilton  (9.0.)  was 
secrota^  of  the  treasury.  These  two  men,  antipodal  in  tempera- 
ment and  political  belief,  clashed  in  irreconcilable  hostility,  and 
in  the  conflict  of  public  sentiment,  first  on  the  financial  measures 
of  Hamilton,  and  then  on  the  questions  with  regard  to  France 
and  Groat  Britain,  Jefferson's  sympathies  being  predominantly 
with  the  former,  Hamilton's  with  the  latter,  they  formed  about 
themselves  the  two  great  parties  of  Democrats  and  Federal^ 
ists.  The  schools  of  thought  for  which  they  stood  have 
since  contended  for  mastery  in  American  politics:  Hamilton's 
gradually  strengthened  by  the  necessities  of  stronger  administra- 
tion, as  time  gave  wiclentng  amplitude  and  Increasing  weight  to 
the  specific  powers— and  so  to  Hamilton's  great  doctrine  of 
the  "  iipi^ed  powers  "—of  the  general  government  of  a  groining 
country;  Jefferson's  rooted  in  colonial  life,  and  buttr^sed  by 
the  hopes  and  convictions  of  democracy. 

The  most  perplexing  questions  treated  by  Jefferson  as  secre- 
tary of  state  arose  out  of  the  policy  of  neutrality  adopted  by  the 
United  States  toward  France,  to  whom  she  was  bound  by  treaties 
and  by  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude.  Separation  from  European 
politics — the  doctrine  of  "  America  for  Americans  "  that  was 
embodied  later  in  the  Monroe  declaration— was  a  tenet  cherished 
by  Jefferson  as  by  other  leaders  (not,  however,  Hamilton)  and 
by  none  cherished  more  firmly,  for  by  nature  he  was  pcculiariy 
opposed  to  war,  and  peace  was  a  fundamental  part  of  his  poUtics. 
However  deep,  therefore,  his  French  sympathies,  he  drew  the 
same  safe  line  as  did  Washington  between  French  poUtics  and 
American  politics,*  and  handled  the  Genet  complications  to  the 
satisfaction  of  even  the  most  partisan  Federalists.  He  expounded, 
as  a  very  high  authority  has  said,  "  with  remarkable  clearness 
and  power  the  nature  and  scope  of  neutral  duty,"  and  gave  a 
"  classic  "  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  recognition.* 

But  the  French  question  had  another  side  in  its  reaction  on 
American  parties.'  Jefferson  did  not  read  excesses  in  Paris  as 
warnings  against  democracy,  but  as  warnings  against  the  abuses 

»  Jefferson  did  not  sympathize  with  the  temper  of  his  followers 
who  condoned  the  tealous  excesses  of  Genet,  and  in  general  with  the 
'*  misbehaviour  "  of  the  democratic  dubs;  but,  as  a  student  of  Eng- 
lish liberties,  he  could  not  accept  Washington's  doctrine  that  for  a 
self-created  permanent  body  to  declare  "  this  act  unconstitutional, 
and  that  act  pregnant  with  mischiefs  "  was  "  a  stretch  of  arrogant 
presumption  which  would,  if  unchecked,  "  destroy  the  country .*• 
•John  Basset  Moore,  American  Diplomacy  (New  York,  I905)« 
'Compare  C.  D.  Hazen,  Contemporary  American  opinion  of  tho 
French  ReeUuHon  (Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.    f897>. 
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of  monatchy;  nor  did  be  regard  Bonaparte's  coup  d^itas  as 
leveading  the  weakness  of  republics,  but  rather  as  revealing 
the  danger  of  sUnding  armies;  he  did  not  look  on  the  war  of 
the  coalitions  against  France  as  one  of  mere  powers,  but  as  one 
between  forms  of  government;  and  though  the  immediate  fruits 
of  the  Revohition  belied  his  hopes,  as  they  did  those  of  ardent 
humanitarians  the  world  over,  he  saw  the  broad  trend  of  history, 
which  vindicated  his  faith  that  a  successful  reformation  of 
government  in  France  would  insure  "a  general  reformation 
through  Europe,  and  the  resurrection  to  a  new  life  of  their 
people."  Each  of  these  statements  could  be  reversed  as  regards 
Hamilton.  It  is  the  key  to  an  understanding  of  the  times  to 
remember  that  the  War  of  Independence  had  disjointed  society; 
and  democracy— which  Jefferson  had  proclaimed  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  enthroned  in  Virginia— after  strength- 
ening its  rights  by  the  sword,  had  run  to  excesses,  particularly  in 
the  Shays'  rebellion,  that  produced  a  conservative  reaction.  To 
this  reaction  Hamilton  explicitly  appealed  in  the  convention  of 
1787;  and  of  this  reaction  various  features'of  the  constitution, 
and  Hamiltonian  federalism  generally,  were  direct  fruits. 
Moreover,  independently  of  special  incentives  to  the  alarmist 
and  the  man  of  property,  the  opinions  of  many  Americans 
turned  again,  after  the  war,  into  a  current  of  sympathy  for 
England,  as  naturally  as  American  commerce  returned  to  English 
ports.  Jefferson,  however,  far  from  America  in  these  years 
and  unexposed  to  reactionary  influences,  came  back  with  un- 
diminished fervour  of  democracy,  and  the  talk  he  heard  of  praise 
for  England,  and  fearful  recoil  before  even  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution  in  France,  disheartened  him,  and  filled  him  with 
suspicion.'  Hating  as  he  did  feudal  class  institutions  and 
Tudor-Stuart  traditions  of  arbitrary  rule,'  his  attitude  can  be 
imagined  toward  Hamilton's  oft-avowed  partialities — and 
Jefferson  assumed,  his  intrigues — ^for  Britidi  class-government 
with  its  eighteenth-century  measure  of  corruption.  In  short, 
Hamilton  took  from  recent  years  the  lesson  of  the  evils  of  lax 
government;  whereas  Jefferson  clung  to  the  other  lesson,  which 
crumbliog  colonial  governments  had  illustrated,  that  govern- 
ments derived  their  strength  (and  the  Declaration  had  proclaimed 
that  they  derived  their  just  rights)  from  the  will  of  the  governed. 
Each  built  his  system  accordingly:  the  one  on  the  basis  of  order, 
the  other  on  individualism — whkh  led  Jefferson  to  liberty  alike 
in  religion  and  in  politics.  The  two  men  and  the  fate  of  the 
parties  they  led  are  understandable  only  by  regarding  one  as  the 
leader  of  reaction,  the  other  as  in  line  with  the  American  tenden- 
cies. The  educated  classes  characteristically  furnished  Federal- 
ism with  a  remarkable  body  of  alarmist  leaders;  and  thus  it 
happened  that  Jefferson,  because,  with  only  a  few  of  hb  great 
contemporaries,  he  had  a  thorough  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
people,  became  the  idol  of  American  democracy. 

As  Hamilton  was  somewhat  officious  and  very  combative,  aixl 
Jefferson,  although  uncontentious,  very  suspicious  and  quite 
independent,  both  men  holding  iiiflexibly  to  opinions,  cabinet 
harmony  became  impossible  when  the  two  secretaries  had  formed 
parties  about  them  and  their  differences  were  carried  into  the 

*  It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  that  Jefferson  gave  expression 
to  some  of  the  opinions  for  which  he  has  been  most  severely 
criticized  and  ridiculed.  _  For  the  Shays'  rebellion  he  felt  little  abhor- 
rence, and  wrote:  "  A  little  rebellion  now  and  then  is  a  good  thing 
...  an  observation  of  this  truth  should  render  honest  republican 
governors  so  mild  in  their  punishment  of  rebellions  as  not  to  dis- 
courage them  too  much.  It  is  a  medicine  necessary  for  the  sound 
health  of  government  "  (Writings,  Ford  ed.,  iv.  362-363).  Again, 
"  Can  history  produce  an  instance  of  rebellion  so  honorably  con- 
ducted ?  . . .  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  be  twenty  years 
without  such  a  rd>eIlion. . . .  What  signify  a  few  lives  lost  in  a 
century  or  two?  The  tree  of  liberty  must  be  refreshed  from  time 
to  time  with  the  blood  of  patriots  and  tyrants.  It  is  iu  natural 
manure  "  (Ibid.  iv.  A67).  Again  he  says:  "  Societies  exist  under 
three  forms— (l)  without  ^vernment,  as  among  our  Indians:  (2) 
under  governments  whercm  the  will  of  every  one  has  a  just  m- 
fluence. . .  ■  (3)  under  governments  of  force. ...  It  is  a  problem  not 
clear  in  my  mind  that  the  first  condition  ia  not  the  best."  (Ibid. 
iv.  162.)  . 

'  rie  turned  law  students  from  Blackstone's  toryism  to  Coke  on 
Littleton;  and  he  would  not  read  Walter  Scott,  so  strong  was  his 
aversion  to  that  writer's  predilection  for  class  and  feudalism. 


newspapers;*  and  Washington  abandoned  perforce  his  Idea  **  If 
parties  did  exist  to  reconcile  them."  Partly  from  discontent 
with  a  position  in  which  he  did  rwt  feel  that  he  enjoyed  the  abso- 
lute confidence  of  the  president,*  and  partly  b^use  of  the 
embarrassed  condition  of  his  private  affairs,  Jefferson  repeatedly 
sought  to  resign,  and  finally  on  the  31st  of  December  1793,  with 
Washington's  reluctant  consent,  gave  up  his  portfolio  anid  retired 
to  his  home  at  Monticello,  near  Charlottesville. 

Here  he  remained  improving  his  estate  (having  refused  a 
foreign  mission)  until  elected  vice-president  in  1796.  Jefferson 
was  never  truly  happy  except  in  the  country.  He  k>ved  garden- 
ing, experimented  enthusiastically  in  varieties  and  rotations  of 
crops  and  kept  meteorological  tables  with  diligence.  For  eight 
years  he  tabulated  with  painful  accuracy  the  eariiest  and  latest 
appearance  of  thirty-seven  vegetables  in  the  Washington  market. 
When  abroad  be  sought  out  varieties  of  grasses,  trees,  rice  aiui 
olives  for  American  experiment,  and  after  his  return  from 
France  received  yearly  for  twenty-three  years,  from  his  old  friend 
the  superintendent  of  the  Jardin  da  pUuikSt  a  box  of  seeds, 
which  he  distributed  to  public  and  private  gardens  throughout 
the  United  States.  Jefferson  seems  to  have  been  the  first  dis- 
coverer  of  an  exact  formula  for  the  constructk>n  of  mould-boards 
of  least  resistance  for  ploughs.  He  managed  to  make  praaical 
use  of  his  calculus  about  his  farms,  and  seems  to  have  been  ro* 
markably  apt  in  the  practical  application  of  mechanical  principles. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1796  John  Adams,  the  Federalist 
candidate,  received  the  knrgest  number  of  electoral  votes,  and 
Jefferson,  the  Republican  candidate,  the  next  largest  number, 
and  under  the  law  as  it  then  existed  the  fomier  became  president 
and  the  latter  vice-president.  Jefferson  re-entered  public  life 
with  reluctance,  though  doubtless  with  keen  enough  interest  and 
resolution.  He  had  rightly  measured  the  strength  of  his  followers, 
and  was  waiting  for  the  government  to  "  drift  into  unison  "  with 
the  republican  sense  of  its  constituents,  predicting  that  President 
Adams  would.be  "overborne"  thereby.  This  prediction  was 
speedily  fulfilled.  At  first  the  reign  of  terror  and  the  X.  Y.  Z. 
(^closures  strengthened  the  FederaHstSf  until  these,  mistaking 
the  poptilar  resentment  against  France  for  a  reaction  against 
democracy— ran  equivalence  in  their  own  minds — passed  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws.  In  answer  to  those  odious  measures  Jefferson 
and  Madison  prepared  and  procured  the  passage  of  the  Kentucky 
and  Virginia  resolutions.  These  resolutions  later  acquired  extrap 
ordinary  and  pemictous  prominence  in  the  historical  elaboration 
of  the  states'-rights  doctrine.  It  is,  however,  unquestioiubly 
true,  that  as  a  surtling  protest  against  measures  "  to  sihmce," 
in  Jefferson's  words,  "  by  force  and  not  by  reason  the  com- 
plaints or  criticisms,  just  or  tujust,  of  our  dtixens  against  the 
conduct  of  our  agenU,"  they  served,  in  this  respect,  a  useful 
purpose;  and  as  a  counterblast  against  Hamiltonian  principles 
of  centralization  they  were  probably,  at  that  moment,  very 
salutary;  while  even  as  pieces  of  constitutional  interpretation 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  did  not  contemplate  nullifica- 
tion by  any  single  state,  and,  moreover,  are  not  to  be  judged  by 
constitutional  principles  established  later  by  courts  and  war. 
The  Federalist  party  had  ruined  itself,  and  it  lost  the  presidential 
election  of  1800.  The  Republican  candidates,  Jefferson  and 
Aaron  Burr  (7.P.),  receiving  equal  votes,  it  devolved  npon  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  accordance  with  the  system  which 
then  obtained,  to  make  one  of  the  two  president,  the  other  vice- 
president.  Party  feeling  in  America  has  probably  never  been 
more  dangerously  impassioned  than  in  the  three  years  preceding 

•  Hamilton  wrote  for  the  papers  himself;  Jefferson  never  <fid. 
A  talented  ct^rk  in  his  department,  however,  Philip  Frencau.  set  up 
an  anti-admmistration  paper.  It  was  alleged  that  Jefferson  ap- 
pointed him  for  the  purpose,  and  encouraged  htm.  Undoubtedly 
there  was  nothing  in  the  charge.  The  Federalist  outcry  cookl  only 
have  been  silenced  by  removal  of  Frcneau.  or  by  disdairacrs  or 
admonitions,  which  Jefferson  did  not  think  it  incumbent  upon 
himself— or.  since  be  thought  Frencau  was  doing  good,  deferable  for 
him — to  make. 

*  Contrary  to  the  general  belief  that  Hamilton  dominated  Washing- 
ton in  the  cabinet,  there  is  the  president's  explicit  statement  that 
"  there  were  as  manv  insunces  "  of  his  deciding  against  as  in  favour 
of  the  secreury  of  the  treasury. 
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iluB  dectioa;  disoouiit  as  one  will  the  contrary  obiestkios  of 
men  like  Fithtr  Ames.  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  the  time  wu 

.  Uteful  Unable  to  induce  Burr  to  avow  Federalist  principle^ 
jnfluential  Federalists,  in  defiance  of  the  constitution,  contem- 
plated the  desperate  alternative  of  preventing  an  election,  and 
Appointing  an  exiraKvnstitutional  (Federalist)  president  pro 
Ump»r€.  Better  counsels,  however,  prevailed;  HamBton  used 
his  influence  in  favour  of  Jefferson  as  against  Burr,  and  Jefferson 
became  president,  entering  Hpon  his  duties  on  the  4th  of  March 
1801.  Republicans  who  had  affiliated  with  the  Fedecalbu  at 
the  time  of  the  X.Y  Z.  disclosures  returned)  very  many  of  the 
Federalists  themselves  Jefferson  placated  and  drew  over.  "  Be- 
lieving,*' he  wrote,  "  that  (excepting  the  ardent  monarchists)  all 
our  citiaens  agreed  in  ancient  whig  principles  "-*or,  as  he  cfse- 
wbere  expressed  it,  in  **  republican  forms  " — **^  I  thought  it 
advisable  to  define  sud  declare  them»  and  kt  them  see  the  ground 
on  which  we  can  rally."  This  he  did  in  his  inaugural,  which, 
though  somewhat  rhetorical,  b  a  splendid  and  famous  statement 
«f  democracy  ^  His  conciliatory  policy  produced  a  mild  schism 
In  his  own  party,  but  proved  eminently  wise,  and  the  state 
elections  of  i8qi  fulfilled  his  prophecy  of  1791  that  the  policy  of 
the  Federalists  would  leave  them  ".all  head  and  no  body."  In 
1804  he  was  re-elected  by  161  out  of  1 76  votes. 

Jefferson's  administratioos  were  distinguished  by  the  Simplicity 
that  marked  his  conduct  in  private  life.  He  eschewed  the  pomp 
and  ceremonies,  natural  inheritances  from  £ngUsh  origins,  that 
had  been  an  innocent  setting  to  the  character  of  his  two  noble 
predecessors.  His  dress  was  of  "  plain  cloth  "  on  the  day  of  his 
inauguration.  Instead  of  driving  to  the  Capitol  in  a  coach  and 
six,  he  walked  without  a  guard  or  servant  from  bis  lodgings— or, 
as  a  rival  tradition  has  it.  he  rode,  and  hitched  his  horse  to  a 
nei^bouring  fence-'attended  by  a  crowd  of  dtizens.  Instead  of 
opening  Cbngress  with  a  speech  to  which  «  formal  reply  was 
expected,  he  sent  in  a  written  message  by  a  private  hand.  He 
discontinued  the  practice  of  sending  ministers  abroad  in  public 
vessels.  Between  himself  and  the  governors  of  states  he  recog- 
nized Yio  difference  in  rank.  He  would  not  have  his  birthday 
celebrated  by  state  balls.  The  weekly  levie  was  practically 
abandoned.  Even  such  titles  as  "  Excdlency,"  "  Honourable," 
*'  Mr  "  were  distasteful  to  him.  It  was  formally  agreed  in  cabinet 
meeting  that  **  when  brought  together  in  society,  all  are  perfectly 
equal,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  titled  or  untitled,  in  or  out 
of  oflice."  Thus  diplomatic  grades  were  ignored  in  social  pre- 
cedence and  foreign  relations  were  seriously  compromised  by 
dinner-table  complications.  One  minister  who  appeared  fn 
gold  lace  and  dress  s^'ord  for  his  first,  and  regularly  appointed, 
official  call  on  the  president,  was  received— as  he  insisted  with 
studied  purpose — ^by  Jefferson  in  negligent  undress  and  slippers 
down  at  the  heel.  All  this  was  in  part  premeditated  system*— a 
part  of  Jefferson's  purpose  to  republlcanlze  the  government 
and  pubUc  opinion,  which  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his 
administral  ion ;  but  it  was  also  simply  the  nature  of  the  man.  In 
the  company  he  chose  by  preference,  honesty  and  knowledge 
were  his  only  tests.  He  knew  absolutely  no  social  distinctions  in 
his  willingness  to  periorm  services  for  the  deserving.  He  held  up 
to  his  daughter  as  an  especial  model  the  family  of  a  poor  but 
gifted  mechanic  as  one  wherein  she  would  see  **  the  best  examples 
of  rational  living."  "  If  it  be  possible,"  he  said,  **  to  be  certainly 
conscious  of  anything,  I  am  conscious  of  feeling  no  difference 
between  writing  to  the  highest  and  lowest  being  on  mvth." 

Jefferson's  first  admln&tration  wiis  marked  by  a  reduction  of 
the  army,  navy,  diplomatic  establishment  and,  to  the  uttermost, 
of  govemmentail  expenses;  some  reduction  of  the^vil  service, 
accompanied  by  a  large  shifting  of  offices  to  Republicans;  and, 
above  aO,  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase  (f.v.).  following  which 
Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark,  sent  by  Jefferson,  con- 

*  See  also  Jefferson  to  E.  Gerry.  26th  of  January  1799  {WriHnfa, 
viL  ^s).  and  to  Dupont  de  Nemours  (x.  23).  Cf.  Hamilton  to 
J.  Dayton.  1799  {Works,  x.  329). 

*  In  1786  be  suggested  to  ^ames  Monroe  that  the  society  of 
friends  be  hoped  to  gather  m  Albemarle  might,  in  sumptuary 
matterit  -i'  ict  a  good  example  '*  to  a  country  (t.«.  Virginia)  that 
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ducted  their  famous  exploring  expedition  across  the  continent  to 
the  Pacific  (see  Lewis,  Meriwether).  Eariy  in  his  term  he 
carried  out  a  policy  he  had  urged  upon  the  goverament  when 
minister  to  France  and  when  vice-president,  by  dispatchii^ 
naval  forces  to  coerce  Tripoli  into  a  decent  respect  for  the  trade 
of  his  country— the  first  in  Christendom  to  gain  honourable  im- 
munity from  tribute  or  piracy  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Louisiana  Purchase,  although  the  greatest  "  inconsistency  "  of 
his  career,  was  also  an  illustration,  in  corresponding  degree,  of 
his  essential  practicality,  and  one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  his 
statesmanship.  It  was  the  crowning  achievement  of  hn  adminis- 
tration. It  is  often  said  that  Jefferson  esublished  the  **  spoils 
system  "  by  his  changes  in  the  civil  service.  He  waa  the  inno* 
vator,  because  for  the  first  time  there  was  opportunity  for  inno- 
vation. But  mere  justice  requires  attention  lo  the  fact  that 
incentive  to  that  innovation,  and  exctise  for  it,  were  found  in  the 
absolute  one-party  monopoly  maintained  by  the  Federalists^ 
Moreover,  Jeffenon's  ideals  were  high;  his  reasons  for  changes 
were  in  general  excellent;  he  at  least  so  far  resisted  the  great 
pressure  for  office— producing  by  his  resistance  dissatisfactioD 
within  his  party— as  not  to  have  lowered,  apparently,  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  service;  and  there  were  no  such  blou  on  his  adminis* 
tntjon  as  President  Adams's  "  midnight  judges."  Nevertheless, 
his  record  here  was  not  Clear  of  faiots,  showing  a  few  regretuble 
inconsistencies.*  Among  imporunt  but  secondary  measures  of 
his  second  adminbtration  were  the  extinguishment  of  Indian 
titles,  and  promotion  of  Indian  emigration  to  lands  htyonA  the 
Mississippi;  reorganization  of  the  militia;  fortification  of  the 
seaports;  reduction  of  the  public  debt;  and  a  simultaneous 
reduction  of  taxes.  But  his  second  term  derives  most  of  its 
historical  interest  from  the  unsuccessful  efforts  to  convict  Aaron 
Burr  of  treasonable  acts  in  the  south-west,  and  from  the  efforu 
made  to  maintain,  withotit  war,  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  the 
high  seas.  In  his  diplomacy  with  Napoleon  and  Great  Briuin 
Jefferson  betrayed  a  painful  incorrigibility  of  optimism.  A 
national  policy  of  "  growling  before  fighting  "—later  practised 
successfully  enough  by  the  United  Sutes— was  not  then  poo* 
sible;  and  one  writer  has  very  justly  said  that  what  chiefly 
affects  one  in  the  whole  matter  is  the  pathos  of  it — "a  philo- 
sopher and  a  friend  of  peace  struggling  with  a  despot  of  super- 
human genius,  and  a  Tory  cabinet  of  superhuman  insolencS 
and  stolidity  "  (Trent).  It  is  possible  to  regard  the  embargo 
policy  dispassionately  as  an  interesting  illustration  of  Jefferson's 
love  of  peace.  The  idea— a  very  old  one  with  JefferMm— was 
not  entirely  original;  in  essence  it  received  other  atumpted 
applicatjons  in  the  Napoleonic  period — and  especially  in  the 
continental  blockade.  Jefferson's  statesmanship  had  the  limita- 
tions of  an  agrarian  outlook.  The  extreme  to  whkh  he  carried 
his  advocacy  of  diplomatic  isolation,  his  opposition  to  the 
creation  of  an  adequate  navy,<  his  estimate  of  cities  as  '*  sorts 
upon  the  body  politic,"  his  prejudice  against  maiuifacturcs; 
trust  in  farmers,  and  political  distrust  of  the  artisan  dass^  all 
reflect  them. 

When,  on  the  4th  of  March  1809^  Jefferson  retired  from  the 
presidency,  he  had  been  almost  continuously  in  the  publk 
service  lor  forty  years.  He  refused  to  be  re-elected  for  a  third 
time,  though  requested  by  the  legislatures  of  five  states  to  be-a 
candidate;  and  thus,  with  Washington's  prior  example,  he^Md 

« See  C.  R.  Fish.  The  Cml  Setviu  and  tkt  Patronage  (Harvard 
Historical  Studies/ New  York.  1905),  ch.  2. 

*  Jefferion's  dislike  of  a  navy  was  due  to  his  desire  for  an  economic 
eal  administration  and  for  peace.  Shortly  after  his  inauguiatien  he 
expressed  a  desire  to  lay  up  the  larger  men  of  war  in  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Potomac,  where  they  would  require  only  **one  set 
of  plunderers  to  take  care  of  them."  To  Thomas  Paine  he  wrote 
in  1807:  "  1  believe  that  gunbosu  are  the  only  water  defence  which 
can  be  useful  to  us  and  protect  us  from  the  rumous  folly  of  a  navy.** 
(Works,  Ford  ed..  ix.  137.)  The  gunboats  desired  by  leffertofi 
were  small,  cheap  craft  equipped  with  one  or  two  guns  and  kept  00 
shore  under  sheds  untH  actually  needed*  when  they  were  to  be 
launched  and  manned  by  a  sort  of  naval  militia.  A  large  number 
of  these  boats  were  constructed  and  they  afforded  tome  protection 
to  coasring  vessels  against  privateers,  but  in  bad  weather,  or  When 
employed  against  a  frigate,  they  w«re  worse  than  usdeas,  and 
Jefferson's  "  gunboat  system  "  was  admittedly  a  (ailuns,  ^ 
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(0  establish  a  precedent  deemed  by  him  to  be  of  great  unpor- 
tance  under  a  democratic  goveruncnt.  His  influence  seemed 
scarcely  lessened  in  his  retirement.  Madison  and  Monroe,  his 
immediate  successors — neighbours  and  devoted  friends,  whom  he 
had  advised  in  their  early  education  and  led  in  their  maturer 
year»— consulted  him  on  all  great  questions,  and  there  was  no 
break  of  principles  in  the  twenty-four  years  of  the  '*  Jeffersonian 
system."  Jefferson  was  one  of  the  greatest  political  managers 
his  country  has  known.  He  had  a  quick  eye  for  character,  was 
genuindy  amiable,  uncontentious,  uctful,  masterful;  and  it 
may  be  assumed  from  his  success  that  he  was  wary  or  shrewd  to 
a  degree,  k  is  true,  moreover,  that,  unless  tested  by  a  few 
unchanging  principles,  his  acts  were  often  strikingly  inconsis- 
tent; and  even  when  so  tested,  not  infrequently  remain  so  in 
appearance.  Full  expUnations  do  not  remove  from  some  impor- 
tant transactions  in  his  political  Ufe  an  impression  of  indirect- 
ness. But  reasonable  judgment  must  find  very  unjust  the  stigma 
of  duplicity  put  upon  him  by  the  Federalists.  Measured  by  the 
records  of  other  men  equally  successful  as  political  leaders, 
there  seems  little  of  this  nature  to  critidxe  semely.  Jefferson 
had  the  full  courage  of  his  convictions.  Extreme  as  were  his 
principles,  his  pertinacity  in  adhering  to  them  and  his  indepen- 
dence of  expression  were  quite  as  extreme.  There  were  philo- 
sophic and  phiUnthropic  elements  in  his  political  faith  which 
will  always  lead  some  to  class  him  as  a  visionary  and  fanatic; 
but  ahbough  he  certainly  indulged  at  times  in  dreams  at  which 
one  may  still  smile,  he  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a  visionary; 
nor  can  he  with  justice  be  stigmatized  as  a  fanatic.  He  felt 
fervently,  was  not  afraid  to  risk  all  on  the  conclusions  to  which 
his  heart  and  his  mind  led  him,  declared  himself  with  openness 
and  energy;  and  he  spoke  and  even  wrote  his  conclusions,  how 
ever  bold  or  abstract,  without  troubling  to  detail  his  reasoning 
or  clip  his  off'hand  speculations.  Certain  it  is  that  there  is 
much.in  his  utterances  for  a  less  robust  democracy  than  his  own 
to  cavil  at.^  Soar,  however,  as  he  might,  he  was  essentially  not 
a  doctrinaire,  but  an  empiricist;  his  mind  was  objective.  Though 
he  remained,  to  the  end,  firm  in  his  belief  that  there  had  been 
an  active  monarchist  party,'  this  obsession  did  not  carry  him 
out  of  touch  with  the  realities  of  human  nature  and  of  his 
time.  He  built  with  surety  on  the  colonial  past,  and  had  a 
better  reasoned  view  of  the  actual  future  than  had  any  of  his 
contemporaries. 

Events  soon  appraised  the  ultra-Federalist  judgment  of  Ameri- 
can democracy,  so  tersely  expressed  by  Fisher  Ames  as  "  like 
death  .  .  .  only  the  dismal  passport  to  a  moke  dismal  hereafter"; 
and,  with  it,  appraised  Jefferson's  word  in  his  first  inaugural 
for  those  who,  "in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment," 
were  ready  to  abandon  a  government  that  had  so  far  kept 
them  *'  free  and  firm,  on  the  visionary  fear  that  it  might  by 
possibility  lack  energy  to  preserve  itself."  Time  soon  tested, 
too,  his  principle  that  that  government  must  prove  the  strongest 
on  earth  **  where  every  man  .  .  .  would  meet  invasions  of  the 
public  order  as  his  own  personal  concern."  He  summed  up  as 
loUows  the  difference  between  himself  and  the  Hamiltonian 
group:  ''One  feared  most  the  ignorance  of  the  people;  the 
other  the  selfishness  of  rulers  independent  of  them."  Jefferson, 
in  short,  had  unlimited  faith  in  the  honesty  of  the  people;  a 
Urge  faith  in  their  common  sense;  believed  that  all  is  to  be  won 

■  See  e.g.  his  letters  in  1787  on  the  Shays'  rebellion,  and  his  specula- 
tions on  the  doctrine  that  one  generatKm  may  not  bind  another 
by  paper  documents.  With  the  latter  may  be  compared  preieat- 
day  movements  like  the  initiative  and  refeiendura.  and  not  a  few 
discussions  of  national  debts.  Jefferson's  distrust  of  govemmentB 
was  nothing  exceptional  for  a  consistent  individualist. 

'  In  his  last  years  he  carefully  sifted  and  reposed  his  contemporary 
notes  evideodog.  as  he  believed,  the  exbtence  of  such  a  party,  and 
they  rcmaia  as  his  4  no  (chiefly  Hamiltoniana).  The  only  just 
judgroent  of  these  notes  is  to  be  obtained  by  kx>king  at  them, 
and  by  testing  his  suspicions  with  the  krttcrs  of  Hamilton,  Ames. 
Oliver  Wolcott,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  George  Cabot  and  the  other 
Harailtonians.  Such  a  comparison  measures  also  the  relative 
judgment,  temper  and  charity  of  these  writers  and  Jefferson.  It 
must  still  remam  true,  however,  that  Jefferson's  Ana  present  him 
in  a  far  from  engaging  light. 


by  appealing  to  the  reason  of  voters;  that  by  education  tlie&r 
ignorance  can  be  eliminated;  that  human  nature  is  indefinitely 
perfectible;  that  majorities  rule,  therefore,  not  only  by  virtuA. 
of  force  (which  was  Locke's  ultimate  justificatk>n  of  then),  but 
of  right.*  His  imporunce  as  a  maker  of  modem  America  caa 
scarcely  be  oversuted,  for  the  ideal  he  advocated  have  beconw 
the  very  foundations  of  American  republicanism.  His  ad- 
ministration ended  the  posibility,  probability  or  certainty — 
measure  it  as  one  will — of  the  devdopment  of  Federalism  la  the 
direction  of  dass  government;  and  the  party  he  formed,  inspired 
by  the  creed  be  gave  it,  fixed  the  democratic  future  of  the 
nation.  And  by  his  own  labours  he  had  vindicated  his  faith 
in  the  experiment  of  self-government. 

Jefferson's  hist  years  were  devoted  to  the  esublishment  of 
the  university  of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville,  near  his  home. 
He  pUinned  the  buildings,  gathered  its  faculty— mainly  from 
abroad-^nd  shaped  iu  organization.  Practically  all  the  great 
ideas  of  aim,  administration  and  curriculum  that  dominated 
American  universities  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century  were  antici- 
pated by  him.  He  hoped  that  the  university  might  be  a  domi- 
nant influence  in  national  culture,  but  circumstances  crippled  it. 
His  educational  plans  had  been  maturing  in  his  mind  since  1776. 
His  financial  affairs  in  these  last  years  gave  him  grave  concern. 
Hb  fine  libraiy  of  over  10,000  volumes  was  purchased  at  a  low 
price  by  Congress  in  1815,  and  a  national  contribution  ($16,500) 
just  before  his  death  enabled  him  to  die  in  peace.  Though  not 
personally  extravagant,  his  salary,  and  the  small  income  from 
his  large  estates,  never  sufficed  to  meet  his  generous  maintenance 
of  his  representative  position;  and  after  his  retirement  from 
public  life  the  numerous  visitors  to  Monticello  consumed  the 
remnants  of  his  property.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  July  i8s6,  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  on  the 
same  day  as  John  Adams.  He  chose  for  his  tomb  the  epitaph: 
"Here  was  buried  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  American  Independence,  of  the  statute  of  Virginia  for  reli- 
gious freedom,  and  father  of  the  university  of  Virginia." 

^  Jefferson  v  :is  :']b<iut  6  ft.  in  heigtit„  tarf^F-boiicd.  alim*  ete^  and 
uncwy.  Hr  h.^^l  .mgubr  rc^iurtr^,  a  vi-ry  ruddy  fgmplcJtian,  undy 
hair,  and  hari  I  r'n'^ked,  giry  cycfi<  Age  lessened  the  unsttnijrtivp^ 
ncss  of  his  cxierLor-  In  Uttr  years  he  vtas  np|\igent  in  dircut  and 
loose  in  beaHrig.  Thcr«  wm  grace ,  ncverthcl^K,  in  hli  tnanners; 
and  his  frank  and  eimeii  icMrc&s^  his  quick  «y(npaihy  (yiti  he 
seemed  cold  to  »tcan|t.T«]i,  hh  yiv^mm,  dcsuhory^  irJormkiK  tafk^ 
gave  him  an  c-ogaginiiii  cliarm.  BtritiiK  o  quid  turface  he  wa*  faifly 
aglow  with  inunMr  cDnviciiuns  and  a  very  rmotiotuii  tttfippntmedE. 
Vet  he  aeenift  la  have  aacd  hibiiu^yy^  in  griai  arvd  littk  thinim, 
on  system.  II it  m i nd ,  no  h^A  in^r>c h;t n t  And  subi Ic  t im n  liamil ion  1^ 
was  the  moj.t  impre&xiblct  tHc  mo*t  rtirtptivt,  mind  of  his  time  in 
America.  Th*  rnnffc  erf  hit  in|efe<^>  i^  ff  markable.  For  ininy  yea.™ 
he  was  preside] nr  o*  the  American  phitosofitik-it  >«;jrty.  ThouEh  It  a 
a  biographical  inidai^^n  that  ht  lacked  ml,  MciritVmAiui  E^tm  Quks^Ui 
seem  to  have  bctn  hii  UvQutiic^;  an4  ttiouEb  tl-ic  uiiyurun  wholly 
crowds  ronLinticism  out  of  hh  writingt^  ne  had  rnDUfh  of  dhat 
quality  in  youth  fo  prppane  lo  Irarn  GAelii:  in  order  to  tfafUbte 
Ossian.  ana  sent  to  Macphcrson  for  tb«  ofig^inals!  Kis  tntefCA 
in  art  waseviclt^ntly  intcltcctuaL  He  woflai>ngLiUrly  ^wixi-tcmciercd, 
and  shrank  irom  Lhc  irnpuk&iDoed  pulrijcal  biuern^s^  iho^t  ra^td 
about  him;  bovs  with  matlvc  oqujnlniiiy  a  fl6Qd  ttt  ccKurae  and 
malignant  a'^i-*'  ---l  w^'  rw.,,v'*  .ii."-vu  '..Imi:..^  *  ^.w.^,.-^  ,1  i^.^ii^ry 
and  dccencv      *       :  -uis- 

than  any  of  luk  j^^Ai.  AnU|is*u»a4»  vMw««ti  |M4t4iwil  uf^fOMiHMt  id  tii- 
blooded  personality.  In  short,  his  kindness  of  heart  rose  above  all 
social,  rclie(ious  or  political  differences,  and  nothing  destroyed  his 
confidence  m  men  and  his  sanguine  views  of  life. 

AUTMOUTIBS.— See  the  editions  of  Jefferson's  Writings  by  H.  A. 
Waahingtoo  (9  vols.,  New  York,  idSJ-i^M),  and^the  beat->by  Paul 


*"  lefferson.  in  178^.  wrote  some  such  stuff  about  the  will  o( 
majorities,  as  a  New  Engtandcr  would  lose  his  rank  among  men  of 
aense  to  avow." — Fiaher  Ames  (Jan.  1800). 

*  He  was  classed  as  a  "  French  inftdel  "  and  atheist.  His  attitude 
toward  religion  was  in  fact  deeply  reverent  and  sincere,  but  he 
inasted  that  religion  was  purely  an  individual  matter,  "  evidenced, 
as  concerns  the  world  by  each  one's  daily  life,"  and  demanded 
abaolute  fnoedom  of  private  judgment.  He  looked  on  Unitarianism 
with  much  sympathy  and  desired  its  growth.  "  1  am  a  Christiani." 
he  wrote  in  1823,  "  in  the  only  aense  in  which  he  (Jou^)  wished  any 
one  to  be:  sincerely  attached  to  his  doctrines  in  preference  to  aa 
others:  ascribina  to  himself  every  human  eacellence,  and  bellcviag 
he  never  claimed  any  other." 
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Leicefter  Ford  (to  vols..  New  York,  18^2-1899) :  letters  Id  Mtssadiu- 
setti'Hittorical  Society.  Cottections,  aeries  7,  vol.  i.;  S.  E.  Forman. 
The  CeUersand  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  tndudingaU  his  Important 
VUerances  on  Public  Qtustions  (iQOo):  J.  P.  Foley.  Tk€  Jffferson 
C^hf^irJ'j  f %•■■■>  \'i,r\  T-— >,  ^^-^  Memoir,  Correspondence,  i^c, 
by  I    I   ■>  ■     .ilU.V«.,i«20);  biofrtphicsby 

limrs  :rs;n.»ijiLr  r  >k^iktr>  01  Arr>tiiL-a  Series."  New  York*  lS9i3); 
John  T.  MoTsc  ("American  SuicsnicMi  Series,"  Boston,  1885J, 
CHjrte  Tucker  (3  vdi..  Phil-iddphb,  i!^^7);  James  Parton  (Boston, 
1874*:  and  c^pniialty  that  by  Henry  S  Kandall  (3  vols.,  New  York, 
liS\).  9.  monumffiul  work,  ahhoiEK^  marred  by  some  Special 
pl^di^g.  i^n.6  tb^ring  Jc^fTc^»D^'^  impl^oibrie opimons  of  the  "  Mom^ 
critfc"  Smt  4I  to  He  Eiry  AdamB,  HisUiry  c-f  Ihe  United  States  i8oj-i8ty, 
vob.  1-4  (New  York.  lEUq-t^o) :  tUtrbcrt  B.  Adams,  Thomas 
Jtjferiim  and  ihe  U>im;rsiiy  af  Vir^irtn  ;U.  S.  bureau  of  education, 
Washington,  id^);  Sarah  N.  Randolph,  I>omestU  Life  of  Tkomat 
Jefferson  (New  York.  1871  )t  and  an  lUaminattng  appreciatio«  by 
WT  P.  Trent,  in  his  SofUkem  Statesmen  of  the  Old  Rigimt  (New  York. 
1897);  that  by  John  Fiske,  Essays^  Historical  and  Literary.  \o\.  i. 
(New  York.  1902).  has  slighter  merits.  (F.S.  P.) 

JEPPBRSOlf  Cmr  flegaHy  and  officially  the  City  of  Jeflfenon), 
Ihe  capital  of  Missouri,  U.S.A.,  and  the  county-seat  of  Cole 
county,  on  the  Missouri  river,  near  the  geographical  centre  of  the 
state,  about  125  m.  W.  of  St  Louis.  Pop.  (1890),  674a;  (1900), 
9664,  of  whom  786  were  fbrcign-bom  and  1822  were  negroes; 
(iQio  census),  x?,85o.  It  is  served  by  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
the  Chicago  &  Alton,  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
railways.  Its  site  is  partly  in  the  bottom-lands  of  the  river  and 
partly  on  the  steep  banks  at  an  elevation  of  about  600  ft.  above 
the  sea.  A  steel  bridge  spans  the  river.  The  state  capitol,  an 
imposing  structure  built  on  a  bluff  above  the  river,  was  built  in 
X838-1842  and  enlarged  in  1887-1888;  it  was  first  occupied  in 
1840  by  the  legislature,  which  previously  had  met  (after  1837) 
in  the  county  court  house.  Other  prominent  buildings  are  the 
United  Stales  court  house  and  post  office,  the  state  supreme  court 
house,  the  county  court  house,  the  slate  penitentiary,  the  state 
krmoury  and  the  executive  mansion.  The  penitentiary  is  to  a 
hrge  extent  self-supporting;  in  1903-1904  the  earnings  were 
$3403.80  in  excess  of  the  costs,  but  in  i904'igo6  the  costs 
exceeded  the  earnings  by  $9044.  Employment  is  furnished  for 
the  convicts  On  the  pcntitcnliary  premises  by  incorporated 
companies.  The  state  law  library  here  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  kind  In  the  country,  and  the  dty  has  a  public  library. 
In  the  city  is  Lincoln  Institute,  a  school  for  negroes,  founded 
in  1866  by  two  regiments  of  negro  infantry  upon  their  discharge 
from  the  United  States  army,  opened  in  1868,  taken  over 
by  the  state  in  1879,  and  having  sub-normal,  normal,  college, 
industrial  and  agricultural  courses.  Coal  and  limestone  are 
found  near  the  city.  In  1905  the  total  value  of  the  factory 
product  was  $3,9^6,632,  an  increase  of  28- 2%  since  1900. 
The  original  constitution  of  Missouri  prescribed  that  the  capital 
should  be  on  the  Missouri  river  within  40  m.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Osage,  and  a  commission  selected  in  1821  the  site  of 
Jefferson  City,  on  which  a  town  was  laid  out  in  1822,  the  name 
being  adopted  in  honour  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  legislature 
first  met  here  in  1826;  Jefferson  City  became  t^ie  county-seat  in 
1828.  and  in  1839  was  first  chartered  as  a  city.  The  constitu- 
tionaJ  Conventions  of  1845  and  1875,  and  the  stale  convention 
which  issued  the  caD  for  the  National  Liberal  Republican  conven- 
tion at  Cincinnati  in  1872,  met  here,  and  so  for  some  of  its 
sessions  did  the  state  convention  of  1861-1863.  In  June  1861 
Jefferson  City  was  occupied  by  Union  forces,  and  in  September- 
October  1864  it  was  threatene<l  by  Confederate  troops  under 
General  Sterling  Price. 

JBFFERSONVILLB,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Clark 
county,  Indiana,  U.S.^.,  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ohio 
river,  opposite  Louisville,  Kentucky,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  several  bridges.  Pop.  (1890),  10,666;  (1900),  10,774,  of 
whom  1818  were  of  negro  descent  and  615  were  foreign-bom; 
(1910  census),  10,412.  It  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
South-western,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis, 
And  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  railways, 
and  by  three  inter-urban  electric  lines.  It  is  attractively  situated 
on  bluffs  above  the  river,  which  at  this  point  has  a  descent 
Cknown  as  the  falls  of  the  Ohio)  of  26  ft.  in  2  m.    Thb  furnishes 
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good  water  power  for  mamif^ettifiiig  purposes  bcfth  at  Jefferson* 
viUe  and  at  Louisville.  The  total  value  of  the  factory  product 
in  T905  was  $4,516,443,  an  increase  of  20  %  since  1900.  Th* 
Indiana  reformatory  (fom»eriy  the  Southern  Indiana  peniten- 
tiary) and  a  large  supply  d^pdt  of  the  United  States  army  are  at 
Jeffersonville.  General  George  Rogers  Clark  started  {J\mt  24; 
1778)  on  his  expedition  against  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes  from 
Com  Island  (now  completely  Washed  away)  opposite  what  is 
now  Jeffersonville.  In  1786  the  United  States  government 
established  Fort  Finney  (built  by  Captain  Walter  Finney),  after- 
wards re-named  Fort  Steuben,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city; 
but  the  fott  was  abandoned  in  1791,  and  the  actual  beginning 
of  Jeffersonville  was  in  1802,  when' a  part  lof  the  Clark  grant 
(the  site  of  the  present  dty)  was  transferred  by  its  original 
owner,  Lieut.  Isaac  Bowman,  to  three  trustees,  under  whose 
ditection  a  town  was  laid  out.  Jeffersonville  was  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  18x5,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1839. 

JBFFRBT,  FRANCIS  iSFFRBT,  Loan  (1773-1850),  Scottlsll 
judge  and  Uterary  critic,  son  of  a  depute-derk  in  the  Court  of 
Ses^n,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  23rd  of  October  1773. 
After  attending  the  high  school  for  six  years,  he  studied  at  the 
university  of  Glasgow  from  1787  to  May  1789,  and  at  Queen's 
College,  O^ord,  frony  September  1791  to  June  1792.  He  had 
begun  the  study  of  law  at  Edinburgh  before  going  to  Oxford, 
and  now  resumed  his  studies  there.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  speculative  society,  where  he  measured  himself  in  debate 
with  Scott,  Brougham,  Frands  Horner,  the  marquess  of  Lans^ 
downe,  Lord  Kinnaird  and  others.  He  was  admitted  to  (he 
Scotch  bar  In  December  1794,  but,  having  abandoned  the  Tory 
principles  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  he  found  that  his 
Whig  poh'tics  seriously  prejitdiced  his  legal  prospects.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  lack  of  success  at  the  bar  he  went  to  London  ra 
1798  to  try  his  fortune  as  a  journalist,  but  without  success;  he 
also  made  more  than  one  vain  attempt  to  obtain  an  office  which 
would  have  secured  him  the  advantage  of  a  small  but  fixe^ 
salary.  His  marriage  with  Catherine  Wilson  in  180T  made  the 
question  of  a  settled  income  even  more  pressing.  A  project  for  a 
new  review  was  brought  forward  by  Sydney  Smith  in  Jeffrey's  flat 
in  the  presence  of  H.  P.  Broughaiti  Jafterwards  Lord  Brougham), 
Frands  Homer  and  othets;  and  the  scheme  resulted  hi  the 
appearance  on  the  xoth  of  October  1802  of  the  first  number  6f  (he 
Edinburgh  Rniew.  At  the  outset  (Kfe-  Rcvieof  was  not  under 
the  charge  of  any  spedal  editor.  The  first  three  numbers  were, 
however,  practically  edited  by  Sydney  Smhh,  and  on  his  leaving 
for  England  the  work  devolved  chiefly  on  Jeffrey,  who,  by  an 
arrangement  with  Constable,  the  publisher,  was  eventually 
appointed  editor  at  a  fixed  salary.  Most  of  those  assodated  in 
the  undertaking  were  Whigs;  but,  although  the  general  bias  of 
the  Review  was  towards  sodat  and  political  reforms,  it  was  at 
first  so  little  of  a  party  organ  that  for  a  time  it  numbered  Sir 
W^ter  Scott  among  its  contributors;  and  no  distinct  emphasis 
was  given  to  its  political  leanings  nntfl  the  publication  in  1808  of 
an  article  by  Jeffrey  himself  on  the  work  of  Don  Pedro  Cevallos 
on  the  French  Usurpation  of  Spain.  This  article  express^ 
despiir  of  the  success  of  (he  British  arms  in  Spain,  and  Scott  at 
once  withdrew  "his  subscription,  the  Quarterly  being  soon  after- 
wards started  in  opposition.  According  to  Lord  Cockbum  the 
effect  of  the  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  "  dec- 
trical."  The  English  reviews  were  at  that  time  practically 
publishers'  organs,  the  articles  in  which  were  written  by  hack- 
writers instructed  to  praise  or  blame  according  to  the  publishers' 
interests.  Few  men  of  any  standing  consented  to  write  for 
them.  The  Edinburgh  Review,  on  the  other  hand,  enlisted  a 
brilliant  and  ihdependent  staff  of  contributors,  guided  by  the 
editor,  not  the  publisher.  They  received  sixteen  guineas  a 
sheet  (sixteen  printed  pages),  increased  subsequently  to  twenty^ 
five  guineas  in  many  cases,  instead  of  the  two  guineas  which 
formed  the  ordinary  London  rev^'e^er's  fee.  Further,  the  review 
was  not  limited  to  literary  crilidsm.  It  constituted  itself  the 
accredited  organ  of  moderate  Whig  public  opinion.  The  parties* 
lar  work  which  provided  the  starting-point  of  an  artide  was  In 
many  cases  merely  the  occasion  for  the  exposition,  alv,rays 
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biillUnt  and  incisive,  oC  the  ftutfaor*s  views,  on  politico,  spcUl 
tubjecti,  ethics  or  literature.  These  general  principles  and  the 
novelty  of  the  method  ensured  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
even  after  the  original  circle  of  exceptionally  able  men  who 
founded  it  had  been  dispersed.  It  bad  a  ciKulation,  great  for 
those  days,  of  x  2,000  copies.  The  period  of  JefTrey's  editorship 
extended  to  about  twenty-six  years,  ceasing  with  the  ninety- 
eighth,  numbefi  published  in  June  1&29,  when  he  resigned  in 
favour  of  Macvey  Napien 

Jeffrey's  own  contributions,  according  to  a  Ibt  which  has  the 
sanction  of  his  authority,  numbered  two  hundred^  all  except 
six  being  written  before  his  resignation  of  the  edit  orship.  JelTrey 
wrote  with  great  sapidity,  at  odd  moments  of  leisure  and  with 
little  special  preparation.  Great  fluency  and  ease  of  diction, 
considerable  warmth  of  imagination  and  moral  sentiment,  and 
H  sharp  eye  to  discover  any  oddity  of  style  or  violation  of  the 
accepted  canons  of  good  taste,  made  his  criticisms  pungent  and 
effective.  But  the  essential  narrowness  and  timidity  of  his 
general  outlook  prevented  him  from  detecting  and  estimating 
latent  forces,  either  in  politics  or  in  matters  strictly  intellectual 
and  moral;  and  this  lack  of  understanding  and  sympathy  ac- 
counts foe  his  distrust  and  dislike  of  the  passion  and  fancy  of 
Shelley  and  Keats,  and  for  his  praise  of  the  half-hearted  and  ele- 
gant romanticism  of  Rogers  and  CampbelL  (For  his  treatment 
of  the  lake  poeu  see  Woaos worth,  William.) 

A  criticism  in  the  £fteenth  number  of  the  Review  on  the 
morality  of  Moore's  poems  led  in  1806  to  a  duel  between  the  two 
authors  at  Chalk  Farm.  The  proceedings  were  stopped  by  the 
police,  and  Jeffrey's  pistol  was  found  to  contain  no  bullet.  The 
affair  led  to  a  warm  friendship,  however,  and  Moore  contributed 
to  the  Review,  while  Jeffrey  made  ample  amends  in  a  later  article 
on  laiia  Rookh  (181 7). 

Jeffrey's  wife  had  died  in  180$,  and  in  18 10  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Charles  Wilkes  of  New 
York,  and  great-niece  of  John  Wilkes.  When  she  returned  to 
America,  Jeffrey  followed  her,  and  they  were  married  in  18  ij. 
Before  returning  to  England  they  visited  several  of  the  chief 
American  dties,  and  his  experience  strengthened  Jeffrey  in  the 
conciliatory  policy  he  had  before  advocated  towards  the  Slates. 
Notwithstanding  the  increa^ng  success  of  the  Review,  Jeffrey 
always  continued  to  look  to  the  bar  as  the  chief  field  of  his  ambi- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fuct,  his  literary  repuuiion  helped  his 
professional  advancement.  His  practice  extended,  rapidly  in 
the  civil  and  criminal  courts,  and  he  regularly  appeared  before 
the  general  assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  where  his  workj 
though  not  financially  profitable,  increased  his  reputation.  As 
an  advocate  his  sharpness  and  rapidity  of  insight  gave  him  a  for- 
midable advantage  in  the  detection  of  the  weaknesses  of  a  witness 
and  the  vulnerable  poinuof  his  opponent's  case,  while  he  grouped 
bis  own  arguments  with  an  admirable  eye  to  effect,  especially 
excelling  in  eloquent  closing  appeals  to  a  jury.  Jeffrey  was 
twicCi  in  1S20  and  1822,  elected  lord  rector  of  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  In  182Q  he  was  chosen  dean  of  the  faculty  of  advocates. 
On  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to  power  in  i8jo  he  became  lord 
advocate,  and  entered  parliament  as  member  for  the  Perth 
burghs.  He  was  unseated,  and  afterwards  returned  for  Malton, 
a  borough  in  the  interest  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  After  the  passing 
of  the  Scottish  Reform  Bill,  which  he  introduced  in  parliament, 
he  was  returned  for  Edinburgh  in  December  1832.  His  parlia- 
mentary career,  which,  though  not  brilliantly  successful,  had 
won  him  high  general  esteem,  was  terminated  by  his  elevation 
to  the  judicial  bench  as  Lord  Jeffrey  in  May  1S34.  In  1842  he 
was  moved  to  the  first  division  of  the  Court  of  Session.  On  the 
disruption  of  the  Scottish  Church  he  took  the  side  of  the  secedcrs, 
giving  a  judicial  opinion  in  their  favour,  afterwards  reversed  by 
the  house  of  lords.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  26tb  of  January 
i8$o. 

Some  of  his  contributions  to  the  Edifthurfji  Review  appeared  in 
four  volumes  in  1844  and  1845.  This  selection  includes  the  essay 
00  "  Beauty  "  comributed  to  the  EMey.  Brit.  The  Lift  of  Lord 
Jefrty,  with  a  SetecUcnfrom  kis  Correspondence,  by  Lord  Cockbum, 
appeared  in  1852  in  7  vols.    See  also  the  SeUcUd  Correspondence 


of  Uocvey  Napier  (J877) ;  the  sketch  of  Jeffrey  in  Carlyle's  Rsmtimis* 
ctnces.  vol.  it.  (188O;  and  an  essay  by  f^wis  E.  Cates  in  ITkrw 
Studies  in  LiHralure  (New  York,  J  899). 

JEFFREYS.  GEORGE  JEFFREYS,  iST  BaHom  (164S-1689). 
lord  chancellor  of  England,  son  of  John  Jeffreys,  a  Welsh  country 
gentleman,  was  born  at  Acton  Park,  his  father's  seat  in  Denbigh* 
shire,  in  1648.  His  family,  though  not  wealthy,  was  \A  good 
social  sunding  and  repule  in  Wales;  bis  mother,  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Ireland  of  Bewsey,  Lancashire,  was  "  a  ytry  pious 
good  woman."  He  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury,  St  Paut^ 
and  Westminster  schools,  at  the  last  of  which  he  was  a  popit 
of  Busby,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  but  he  left  the 
university  without  taking  a  degree,  and  enlened  the  Inner 
Temple  as  a  student  in  May  1663.  From  his  childhood  Jeffreys 
displayed  exceptional  talent,  but  on  coming  to  London  he 
occupied  himself  more  with  the  pleasures  of  conviviality  than 
with  serious  study  of  the  law.  Though  he  never  appears  to 
have  fallen  into  the  licentious  immorality  prtvaJent  -at  ihat 
period,  he  early  became  addicted  to  hard  drinking  and  boisterous 
company.  But  as  the  records  of  his  early  years,  ^d  indeed  of  his 
whole  life,  are  derived  almost  exclusively  from  vehemently  hostile 
sources,  the  numerous  anecdotes  of  his  depravity  cannot  be 
accepted  without  a  large  measure  of  scepticism.  He  was  a 
handsome,  witty  and  attractive  boon-companion,  and  in  the 
taverns  of  the  city  he  made  friends  among  attorneys  with 
practice  in  the  criminal  courts.  Thus  assisted  he  rose  so  rapidly 
in  his  profession  that  within  three  years  of  his  call  to  the  hit 
in  1668,  he  was  elected  common  scrjeant  of  the  city  of  London, 
Such  advancement,  however,  was  not  to  be  attained  even  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  solelyby  the  aid  of  disrepuuble  friend- 
ships. Jeffreys  had  remarkable  aptitude  for  the  profession  of 
an  advocate — quick  intelligence,  caustic  humour,  copious  elo- 
quence. His  powers  of  cross-examination  were  masterly} 
and  if  he  was  insufficiently  grounded  in  legal  principles  to  become 
a  profound  lawyer,  nothing  but  |;reater  application  was  needed  in 
the  opinion  of  so  hostile  a  critic  as  Lord  Campbell,  to  have  made 
him  the  rival  of  Nottingham  and  Hale.  Jeffreys  could  count 
on  the  influence  of  respectable  men  of  position  in  the  city,  such  as 
Sir  Robert  Clayton  and  his  own  namesake  Alderman  Jeffreys; 
and  he  also  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  oS  the  virtuous 
Sir  Matthew  liale.  In  1667  Jeffreys  had  married  in  circum- 
stances which,  if  improvident,  were  creditable  to  his  generosity 
and  sense  of  honour;  and  his  domestic  life,  so  far  as  is  known, 
was  free  from  the  scandal  common  among  his  contemporaries* 
While  holding  the  judicial  office  of  common  Serjeant,  he  pursued 
his  practice  at  the  bar.  With  a  view  to  further  preferment 
he  now  sought  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  court  party, 
to  which  he  obtained  an  introduction  possibly  through  William 
Chiffinch,  the  notorious  keeper  of  the  king's  closet.  He  at  once 
attached  himself  to  the  king's  mistress,  the  duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth; and  as  eariy  as  1672  he  was  employed  in  confidential 
business  by  the  court.  His  mfluence  in  the  city  of  London, 
where  opposition  to  the  govenjment  of  Charles  II  was  now  be- 
coming pronounced,  enabled  Jeffreys  to  make  himself  useful  to 
Danby.  In  September  1677  he  received  a  knighthood,  and  his 
growing  favour  with  the  court  was  further  marked  by  his 
appointment  as  solidtor-general  to  James,  duke  of  York;  while 
the  city  showed  its  continued  confidence  in  him  by  electii^ 
him  to  the  post  of  recorder  in  October  1678. 

In  the  previous  month  Titus  Oaies  had  made  his  first  revela- 
tions of  the  alleged  popish  plot,  and  from  this  time  forward 
Jeffreys  was  prominently  identified,  either  as  advocAte  or 
judge,  with  the  memorable  state  trials  by  which  the  poUtical 
conflict  between  the  Crown  and  the  people  was  waged  during 
the  remainder  of  the  17th  century.  The  popish  plot,  followed 
by  the  growing  agitation  for  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of 
York  from  the  succession,  widened  the  breach  between  the  city 
and  the  court.  Jeffreys  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  latter,  display- 
ing his  zeal  by  initiating  the  movement  of  the  "abhorrers**  {qv) 
against  the  "  petitioners  '*  who  were  giving  voice  to  the  popular 
demand  for  the  summoning  of  parliament.  He  was  rewarded 
with  the  coveted  office  of^chief  justice  of  Chester  on  the  30th 
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^  April  ]68oi  bat  nht^  t>*Hitme»t  tn«t  teOctotor  iheHoute  df 
.Conmoiis  psased  a  hottile  reioUition  vfaidi  induced  him  to 
ruign  ha  reoonlenhlp^  a  piece  of  pusiUammity  that  drew  from 
the  kiag  the  remark  that  Jeffreya  was  **  not  pariiamcm-prooC  " 
Jeffreys  aevertheleis  necdved  from  the  dty  aldermeo  a  substan- 
tial token  oi  appredatkm  for  his  past  services.  Id  1681  he  was 
created  a  barooet  lit  June  1683  the  first  of  the  Rye  House  coo- 
spirstors  were  brought  to  trial.  Jeffreys  was  briefed  for  the 
crown  in  the  prosecution  of  Lord  William  Howard,  and,  hav- 
iac  been  raised  to  the  bench  aa  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench  in  September,  he  presided  at  the  trials  of  Algernon  Sidney 
in  November  1683  and  el  Sh*  Thomas  Armstrong  m  the  foflowing 
June  In  the  autuom  of  1684  Jeffreys,  who  had  been  active  in 
procuring  the  surrender  of  municipal  charters  to  the  crown, 
was  called  to  the  cabinet,  having  previously  been  sworn  of  the 
privy  covncfl.  In  May  t685  he  had  thb  satisfaction  of  passing 
sentence  on  Titus  Oates  for  perjury  in  the  plot  trials;  and  about 
the  same  time  James  XL  rewarded  his  seal  with  a  peerage  as 
Baron  Jeffreys  of  Wem,  aa  honour  never  before  conferred  on  a 
chief  justice  during  his  tenure  of  of&ce.  Jeffreys  had  for  some 
time  been  suffering  from  stone,  which  aggravated  the  irrita- 
bility of  his  naturally  violent  temper;  and  the  malady  probably 
was  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  the  unmeasured  fury  he  dis- 
played at  the  trial  of  Richard  Baxter  (q.v.)  for  seditious  libel-7- 
H  the  unofficial  ex  parte  report  of  the  triad,  which  alone  exists, 
is  to  be  accepted  as  trustworthy. 

In  August  r685  Jeffreys  opened  at  Winchester  the  commission 
known  in  history  as  the  "  bloody  assizes,"  his  conduct  of  which 
lias  branded  his  name  with  fndek'ble  infamy.  The  number 
of  persons  sentenced  to  death  at  these  assises  for  complicity  in 
the  duke  of  Monmouth's  insurrection  is  uncertain.  The  official 
Tetum  of  those  acttially  executed  was  320;  many  hundreds 
more  were  transported  and  sold  Into  slavery  in  the  West  Indies, 
fn  all  probability  the  great  majority  of  those  condemned  were 
ni  fact  concerned  in  the  rising,  but  the  triab  were  in  many 
cases  a  mockery  of  the  admrrnstration  of  justice.  Number^  were 
cajoled  into  pleading  guilty;  the  case  f6r  the  prisoners  seldom 
obuined  a  hearing.  The  merdlcss  severity  of  the  chief  justice 
did  not  however  exceed  the  wishes  of  James  11. ;  for  on  Ms  return 
to  London  Jeffreys  received  from  the  king  the  great  seal  with 
the  title  of  lord  chancellor.  For  the  next  two  years  be  was  a 
strenuous  upholder  of  prerogative,  though  he  was  less  abjectly 
pliant  than  has  sometimes  been  represented.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England ; 
for  although  the  king's  favour  was  capricious,  Jeffreys  never  took 
the  easy  and  certain  path  to  secure  it  that  lay  through  apostasy; 
and  he  even  withstood  James  on  occasion,  when  the  btter 
pushed  his  Catholic  zeal  to  extremes.  Though  it  is  true  that 
be  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission, 
Burnet's  statement  that  it  was  Jeffreys  who  suggested  that 
institution  to  James  is  probably  incorrect;  and  he  was  so  hr 
from  having  instigated  the  prosecution  of  the  seven  bishops  in 
1688,  as  has  been  frequently  alleged,  that  he  disapproved 
of  the  proceedings  and  rejoiced  secretly  at  the  acquittal.  But 
-while  he  watched  with  misgiving  the  king's  preferment  of  Roman 
Catholics,  he  made  himself  the  masterful  instrument  of  un- 
constitutional prerogative  in  coercing  the  authorities  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  who  in  1687  refused  to  confer  degrees  on  a 
Benedictine  monk,  and  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
who  dedioed  to  elect  as  their  president  a  disreputable  nominee 
of  the  king. 

Being  thus  conspicuously  identified  with  the  most  tyrannical 
measures  of  James  II.,  Jeffreys  fdund  himself  in  a  desperate 
pnght  when  on  the  ittb  of  December  1688  the  king  fled  from 
the  country  on  the  approach  to  London  of  William  of  Orange. 
The  lord  chancellor  attempted  to  escape  like  his  master;  but 
in  spite  of  his  disguise  as  a  common  seaman  he  was  recognized 
ki  a  Uvem  at  Wapping— possrfoty,  as  Roger  North  relates^  by  an 
attorney  whom  Jeffreys  had  terrified  on  some  occasion  in  the 
court  of  chancery — and  was  arrested  and  conveyed  to  the 
Tower.  Thr  malady  from  which  he  had  long  suffered  had 
Yecently  made  fatal  progress,  and  he  died  in  the  Tower  on 
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the  18th  df  A|tfS/t6a9^  He  waastlooeidM  m  tiht  ptttaga  br^ 
son,  John  (tod  Baron  Jeffreys  of  WeB)»  who  died  without  Bale 
issue  in  1  Tet\  when  the  title  became  extinct. 

It  is  impossible  to  deteraune  predwly  with  what  justice 
traditioB  has  made  the  name  of  "  Judge  Jeffreys  "  a  byword  of 
infamy  The  Revohition.  which  brou^  about  his  fall,  handed 
over  his  reputation  at  the  same  time  to  the  mercy  of  his  bitterest 
enemies.  They  alone  have  recorded  his  actions  and  appraised  his 
motives  and  character.  Even  the  adherents  of  the  deposed 
dynasty  had  no  interest  in  finding  excuse  for  one  who  served  as 
a  convenient  scapegoat  for  the  offences  of  hb  master.  Fof  at 
least  half  a  century  after  his  death  no  apology  for  Lord  Jeffr^ 
would  have  obtained  a  bearing;  and  none  was  attempted. 
With  the  exception  therefore  of  what  is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
reports  of  the  state  trials,  all  knowledge  o(  his  conduct  resfa 
on  testimony  tainted  by  undisguised  hostility.  Innumerable 
scurrilous  lampoons  vilifying  the  hated  instrument  of  JamesS 
tyranny,  but  without  a  pretence  of  historic  value,  flooded  the 
country  at  thp  Revolution;  and  these,  while  they  fanned -the 
undiscriminating  hatred  of  contemporaries  who  remembered 
the  judge's  severities,  and  perpetuated  that  hatred  fn  traditroa, 
have  ftot  been  sufiidently  discounted  even  by  modem  historians 
like  Macaulay  and  Lord  Campbell  The  name  of  Jeffreys  has 
therefore  been  handed  down  as  that  of  a  coarse^  ignorant, 
dissolute,  foul-mouthed,  inhuman  bully,  who  prostituted  the 
seat  of  Jtistice.  That  there  was  sufiident  ground  for  the  execra- 
tiqn  in  which  his  memory  was  long  held  is  not  to  be  gainsaid. 
But  the  portrait  bas  nevertheless  been  blackened  overmuch. 
An  occasional  signi6cant  admission  in  his  favour  may  be  gleaned 
even  from  the  writings  of  his  enemies.  Thus  Roger  North 
declares  that  "  in  matters  indifferent,"  i.e.  where  politics  were 
not  concerned.  Jeffreys  became  the  seat  of  justice  better  than  any 
other  that  author  had  seen  in  his  place.  Sir  J.  Jekyll,  master 
of  the  rolls,  told  Speaker  Onslow  that  Jeffreys  **  had  great  parts 
and  made  a  .great  dianoeUor  m  the  \)usiness  of  htf  court. '  In 
acit  private  matters  he  was  thought  an  able  and  upright  judye 
"whetever  he  sat."  His  keen  sense  of  humour,  alfied  with  a  spirit 
of  inveterate  mockery  and  an  exuberant  command  *of  pungent 
eloquence^  \tdi  him  to  rail  and  storm  at  prisoners  and  witnesses  in 
grossly  unseemly  fashfcm.  But  In  this  he  did  not  greatly  surpav 
most  of  bis  contemporaries  on  the  judicial  bench,  and  It  waa 
a  fai^  from  which  even  the  dignified  and  vhtoous  Hale  wasnot 
altogether  exempt.  The  intemperance  of  Jeffreys  which  shocked 
North,  certainly  did  not  exceed  that  of  Saunders;  in  violence  he 
was  rivalled  by  Scroggs;  though  accused  of  political  apostasy, 
he  was  not  a  shameless  renegade  llke>  WiUiams;  and  theie  4s 
no  evidence  that  in  pecuniary  matters  he  was  personally  venal, 
e#  that  in  licentlaasness'  he  followed  the  example  set  by 
Charles  II.  and  most  of  his  coartlers.  Some  of  his  actkws 
that  have  incurred  the  sternest  reprobation  of  posterity  were 
otherwise  esimated  by  tl»  best  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
trial  of  Algernon  Sklney,  dcacribed'by  Macaulay  and  Lord 
Campbell  as  one  of  the  most  heinous  of  his  lolqnitless  was  waitoly 
commanded  by  Dr*William  Uoyd,  who  was  iooar  afterwards 
to  become  a  popular  idol  as  one  of  the  illustrious  seven  bishops 
(see  letter  from  the  bishop  of  St  Asaph  In  H.  B.  Irving's  Ufe  of 
fudge  Jefreyt,  p.  184)^  Nor  was  the  habitual  illegality  of  his 
procure  on  the  bench  so  unquestionable  as  maay  writers  have 
assumed.  Sir  James  Stephen  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  no 
actuatl  abased  law  tainted  the  tr?als  of  theRyeHodse  conspira- 
tors, or  that  of  Alice  Usle,  the  most  prominent  victim  of  the 
*'  bloody  assises."  The  conduct  of  the  judges  in  Rosseirs  trial 
was.  he  thinks,  *^ moderate  and  fair  in  general";  and  the  trial 
of  Sidney  "  much  resembled  that  of  Russell."  The  same  high 
authority  pronounces  that  the  trial  of  Lord  DeUmere  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  conducted  by  Jeffreys  **wtth  propriety  and 
dignity."  And  if  Jeffreys  judged  political  offenders  with  cruel 
severity,  he  also  crashed  some  glaring  abuses;  conspicuoiu 
examples  of  which  were  the  frauds  -of  attorneys^  who  iafcstod 
Westminster  HaU,  and  the  systematic  Judnapping  practised 
by  the  municipal  asit^ritiet  .of  Bristol.  Moreover,  if  any 
value  is  to  be  atuched  to  the  evidence  of  physiognomy,  the 
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tfadillond  «tifi!iate  of  |1ie  cbftncti^'r  of  JtErty^  ohtalnK  no  can- 
^tmAXioa  ham  the  r«Gnem«ni  of  hjs  ff^tur<%  and  (Mcprc^ioir!  oi 
depicted  m  KnclEcr's  portiaii  in  tht  NatiofioJ  Poriro^it  Gallrry 
of  London.  But  even  thougli  the  poptJar  notion  requires 
CO  be  til  lis  modified!  in  c«n&iD  respects,  it  rcmaiina  inrontcstiibEe 
th^l  Jeffreys  was  probably  oo  I  be  wiiolc  I  be  worst  example  of  a 
period  wbcn  iha  idmimMraUoti  Qi  jusUct  m  England  h^id  stink 
to  tbc  lowest  dc:gTBdaEion«  and  the  judirial  bcoch  bad  become 
iJie  too  wiLUnf  tool  of  &d  UJicoiuLitutioniJ  and  unicmpuJou$ 
Ciecuiiv^^ 

BmLioeti!AI'i»ir,'--The  chM  conteinponiry  flutliQritie»  for  the  Mh 
Q(f  Jedreyt  are  Bi*hra^  Burntt'i.  tfu^ty  sf  myimn  Ttmg  Uyn}.  and 
tee  cspcfri^Hy  thetHJHion  "  with  note*  by  the  tJrlsof  Oanmoiiib  and 
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tfljil;  Riifttr  Nurih'i^  Lift  sf  i^t  ffijfAf  Wfl«.  fpanfji  A'ifrrjli,  fljFi^if  t-/ 
Cuudford  (I  A&'i)  and  ^aiciAidgrtTftihy  ^ed.  by  AMfu^iut;  jH^opp,  ■^'^7? ; 
£/^r  CorrfipandtmWt   Vitmry  Puptri  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.L  HiiHoi 


CafrtipomdfiKr  ^CAmdE^n  Scic.  pub. ) :  the  cirl  of  Aitcabury'*  Mf^^n^i ', 
Evc-lyn'ft  Dmry.  TtieonJy  rniitworthy  nirDrcnation  as  Eo  ihe  iodtcbil 
Cf^oduct  jnd  capac't}^^  jcBtcy*  14  to  b^  found  in  the  reporbi  of  tKc 
Stai£  Tnais,  vmi.  vii-^xSJ, :  and  cf.  Sir  J-  F   Stephen'!  luttory  d/  /Atf 

/£?!f i^inil  ( 1 8S J ) .  F  or  det  3  tU  of  t  he  "  blood  y  as«2«^ , " 
.     .  4685  £  Ccoree   Robena.   Tht  UJ*,  PreiFtsui  nnd 


Crtmimal  Law  ofEneland  ( tSSj).  For  detatU 

i«e  Hari.  MSS..  4689  £  Ccoree   Robena.   T    ^ 

Rib^MfK  of  Jamti  Dukt  of  MonmeufU,  vol.  li.  fifi^^)^  ilaO'  m^ny 


pamphkHf,  lim|>Donb,  <SiCr,  In  the  UritiiN  MuKum,  as  to  which  ace 
ih«  trucleon  *'  bourc^io^  Hi^tary  for  M  on  mouth's  RebclUod  arvd  the 
Bloody  A$siJ«t,"  by  A^  L.  HuinpoTXfyv,  in  /t>w«dfNiEi  ff/J^f  Somifttt^ 
thtrtAKhataietKaiaMd  NatMr^ii  fiisi^  Soc,  {lioi).  Latcf  accoufktf  arc 
b%  H.  W.^QoirychMcmBirtefty  Ltjt  sf  Jit/ii  Jtfre^i  ttf*^-t\  -rv^ 
Cam|>t>£N,  Thi  Lnvi  cUkt  L^rd CManffUon  U$^$\  ut  *rr,  ; 

E .  Vai%i  The  Judtrt  0/  Enttn  «rf  ( 1  ft64  K  *  ot  v  ti . ;  He  n  ry  V 
ofEmimnl  Bniuk Lratyfr f  {1 1* J<^ > ;  Lord  M a cji u I.ii y -  /^/i  1  ff l'  y  ;  .  ,  ■! 
(1B4S:  nnd  nurtv  iut»equc[it  editions)*  Most  m  then?  wcjrkji>,  «^nii 
etpecblly  tKo«?  by  ^UcauUy  ^and  C^impbcll,  ai%  UFicritic^l  \a  ihcir 
hto^iility  to  JelTreyf.,  and  arc  ba«cd  for  ihc  most  pori  on  untrusc- 
w-onliy  3uthDriii».  Th«  be*t  rncxlcfn  work  on  the  5ijhj«t»  thdugh 
undiity  Livtiurabteto  ]«llrey«^  is  H.  ft.  IrvincV  Lrff  i>f  Jmdj^  Jf^ffyt 
(ittgJb] ,  th'T  apt^ndiaito  wbkh  contain!  a  Cull  bib1iQe*^*'ipl*y^ 

JEHOUCRtH  (Hcb,  "  Yahlwehl  esiabliihetb  *%  m  tbe  BIbk, 
ton  of  Jchoi^m  and  king  of  Judah  (3  KJnp  kijv.  S  bi^q.; 
a  Chfon,  luvi.  <f  *c<|.)i.  He  eime  to  ihe  tbront  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  in  the  inidst  of  ibe  Chaldean  inva&ion  of  Judabp  and  is 
ioid  to  b^ive  reigned  three  month}.  He  vras  compelled  to  iur- 
fCJider  10  Nebochadrez^r  and  was  carried  off  to  Babylon 
(597  B.C.).  Tlii^  was  ihe  Pint  Captivity,  and  from  it  Ezekjel 
(one  of  the  cxil^}  dates  his  prephecitit.  Eight  thou^nd  people 
ot  tbe  betti^r  class  (including  arttsatiS,  &c.)  were  reixtoved, 
the  Temple  was  partiaHy  despoiled  (see  Jcr.  xkvH  iS-?o; 
i!tiit*v.  J  teq.K'and  Jcholachin'*  unde  Matt«iiiali  fson  of  Jflsiah) 
was  ippoinird  king,  jchoiachm'i  fate  it  outljned  in  Jcr*  lixu, 
30^50  {ct  Mvii,  jo).  Nearly  (oriy  years  bier.  Ncbuchad- 
teitai  II.  died  (s*?  PC,)  and  EviUMcr^ach  (Amll  Mardyk)  his 
>ticcc£&or  released  the  ujifortnijate  captive  and  gav*  him  pre- 
cedecice  ovef  the  other  Aiibji3pt«d  kings  who  were  k<?pt  pristmers 
io  fiabylan.  With  thi4  g tc^m  of  hope  for  the  unhappy  judaeam 
both  tbc  book  ol  King*  and  the  propbccirs  of  Jcrtmiah  conclude 
jl  ILiiigi  tMV.  J7-|0,  Jer.  liL  jt-j*)- 

See.  further^  jEaeKiA«  (especiiilly  chap*,  kwv.*  x*vh.  leq.),  ind 
,  Jtws,  f  17. 

JEHOIAKIM  tHcb.  "  Yah{wehl  raiseih  i»p  ").  in  the  Bible, 
fOn  of  Josiah  (q.v.}  atid  kiog  of  Jiidah  (3  Ki&gs  axiii.  j4-xaiv,6). 
Od  the  defeat  of  Jotiah  at  Mef^do  bis  younger  brother  Jehoahaz 
(or  Shallum)  was  clKiscn  by  the  Judarans^  but  tbe  Egyptian 
eociqtierer  Necbo  summoned  him  to  his  headquarters  ett  Riblah 
(south  of  Jlan^dLth  on  the  Orontes)  and  rcfnovrd  htm  to  Egypt, 
appoinling  iji  his  stead  EliakiTn^  Whose  natne  V*  £l[Go^)  raise  tit 
up  ")  wa*  changed  to  its  belter^knowit  synonym,  Jchoiaym. 
For  a  time  Jehoiakim  remainetJ  under  ibe  protection  of  Net  ho 
And  paid  beavy  trtbute  Jjut  with  ihe  ri^t  o(  the  new  Chaldtaa 
Empite  under  Nchuchadreuar  11.,  ind  the  overthrow  ol  Egyp^ 
at  the  battle  of  Carchetnish  (605  PC.)  a  vllal  change?  occur^red. 
After  three  yearif  of  allegiaiice  ih<J  king  revolted.  Invasions 
.  followed  by  Ck&ldeajis,  Syrians,  Moabitcs  aad  Ammoaitesi  per* 

*  a?  Kings  spdv.  i|  leq-  fi*«  other  ntimbeft  an*l  1  view  of 
the  dixiMrr  which  u  jbow  MuiabJc  for  the  S«ond  Captivity*     (5wJ 
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haps  the  adraace  troops  deqMtched  by  the  Btbylonian  Idnr* 
tbe  power  of  Egypt  was  bcoken  and  the  whole  land  came  into 
the  hands  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  It  was  at  tbe  close  of  jehoialdin's 
reign,  apparently  just  before  his  death,  that  the  enemy  appeared 
at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  ahhough  he  himself  **  slept  witb 
his  fathers -"  his  young  son  was  destmed  to  see  the  first  captivity 
of  the  land  of  Judah  (597  b.€.)     (See  Jckoiacrin.) 

Which  "  three  years *'  (2  Klags  xxiv  1)  are  intended  is  disputed: 
It  IS  uncertain  whether  Judah  suffered  m  605  B  c.  (Berossus  in 
los.  €  A  p.  I  19)  or  was  left  unharmed  (Jo**  Ai$t,K.6.  l),  perhaps 
Nebttchadrezsar  made  his  5r«t  ipRMd  acMnat  Judah  hi  602  a.c 
because  of  lis  ixuriguewuh  Egypt  (H.  Wincklcr,JCrt/i«i<kr^/  u,d  altt 
Test ,  pp.  107  seq  )>  and  the  tfirce  years  of  allegiance  extends  to  590. 
The  chronicler's  tradition  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  ^-8)  speaks  of  Jehoiakfm  « 
captivity,  appai^ntly  coniustng  htm  wuh  Jchouichtn.  The  Sepcusr 
giot,  however,  stUI  preserves  there  the  redord  of  hiS  peaceful  de^h. 


agreemeut  with  the  earlier  source  in  2  Kinn.  but  against  the 
>pnecy  of  Jeremiah  (xxii.  18  scq.,  xxxvi.  30),  vvnici 
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but  ace  Jer.  xxxv.  1 1 ;  some  recensions  01  the  Septuagint  even 


Iropnecy  of  Jeremiah  (xxii.  18  scq.,  xxxvi.  30), 
OS.  A  nf.  X.  o  ^.    The  different  traditions  can  scarcely  oe  rcconciica. 
[othing  certain  is  known  of  the  marauding  bands  sent  against 
Jehoiakim.  for  Syrians  (Aiwai)  one  would  expect  Edomites  (£tfeiM). 


ler.  JL„      _   .  _        .   _  . 

include  the  "  Samaritans  "!     (For  further  references  to  this  reign 
see  especially  Jeremiah  ;  aee  also  Jews:  Utslory,  1 17.)    (S.  A.C.) 

JBHOL  ("  hot  stream  ").  or  Ch'£nc-t£-fu,  a  city  of  China, 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  emperor's  summer  palace,  near  118* 
E.  and  41**  N.,  about  140  m.  N.£.  of  Peking,  wuh  which  it  is 
connected  by  an  excellent  road.  Pop.  (estimate),  10,000.  It 
is  a  flourishing  town,  and  consists  of  one  great  street,  about  2  m. 
long,  with  smaller  streets  radiating  in  all  directions.  The  people 
are  well-to-do  and  there  are  some  fine  shops.  Tbe  palace,  called 
Pi'shu-shan-chuang,  or  "  mountain  lodge  for  avoiding  heat,'* 
was  built  in  1703  on  the  plan  of  the  palace  of  Yuen-ming-yuea 
near  Peking.  A  substantial  brick  wall  6  m.  in  circuit  encloses 
several  well-wooded  heights  and  extensive  gardens,  rockeries, 
pavilions,  temples,  &c.  Jehol  was  visited  by  Lord  Macartney 
on  his  celebrated  inission  to  the  emperor  K'ienlung  in  1793; 
and  it  was  to  Jehol  that  the  emperor  HienfCng  retired  when 
the  allied  armies  of  England  and  France  occupied  Peking  io 
x86o.  In  the  vicinity  of  Jehol  are  numerous  Lama  monas- 
teries and  temples,  the  most  remarkable  being  Potala-su, 
built  on  the  model  of  the  palace  of  the  grand  lama  of  Tibet 
at  Potala. 

JEHORAM,  or  Joeam  (Heb.  "  Yahlwch]  is  high  "}.  the  name 
of  two  Biblical  characters. 

I.  The  son  of  Ahab,  and  king  of  Israel  in  succession  to  his 
brother  Ahaziah.*  He  maintained  close  relations  with  Judah, 
whose  king  came  to  his  assistance  against  Moab  which  had  re- 
volted after  Ahab 's  death  (2  Kingsi.i;iii.).  The  king  in  question 
is  said  to  have  been  Jehoshaphat;  but,  according  to  Ludan's 
recension,  it  was  Ahaziah,  whibt  i.  17  would  show  that  it  was 
Jehoram's  namesake  (see  2). .  The  result  of  the  campaign  appears 
to  have  been  a  defeat  for  Israel  (see  on  the  incidents  £0011, 
Elisha,  Moab).  The  prophetical  party  were  throughout  hos- 
tile to  Jehoram  (with  his  reform  iiL  2  contrast  z.  27),  and  the 
singular  account  of  the  war  of  ficnhadad  king  of  Syria  against 
the  king  of  Israel  (vi.  24-vii.)  shows  the  feeling  against  the 
reigning  dynasty.  But  whether  the  Incidents  in  which  Elisha 
and  the  unnamed  king  of  Israel  appear  originally  belonged  to  the 
time  of  Jehoram  is  very  doubtful,  and  in  view  of  the  part  which 
Elisha  took  in  securing  the  accession  of  Jehu,  it  has  been  urged 
with  much  force  that  they  belong  to  the  dynasty  of  the  latter, 
when  the  high  position  of  the  prophet  would  be  perfectly  naturaL* 
The  briefest  account  is  given  of  Jehoram's  alliance  with  Ahaziah 
(son  of  2  below)  against  Hazael  of  Syria,  at  Ramoth-Gilead 

*2  Kings  i.  17  seq.;  see  Ludan's  reading  (cf.  Vulg*  and  Pesh.). 
Apart  from  the  allusion  i  Kings  xxii.  49  (see  2  Chron.  xx.  35),  and 
the  narrative  in  2  Kings  i.  (see  Elijah),  nothing  is  known  of  this 
Ahaziah.  Notwithstanding  his  very  brief  reign  (t  Kings  xxii.  51 : 
2  Kings  iii.  I),  the  compiler  passes  the  usual  hostile  judnnent 
(I  Kingsxzii.S2seQ:):  ace  Kings  (Books).  Tbechronology  mi  Kings 
xxii.  SI  is  dimcult;  if  Lucian's  text  (t«'enty-fourth  year  of  Jeho- 
shaphat) is  correct,  Jehoram  1  and  2  must  have  come  to  thdr 
respective  thrones  at  almost  the  same  time. 

*  In  vii.  6  the  hostirrty  of  Hittttes  and  Mizralm  (gjr.)  poioM  to  a 
period4/2rr842B.c.  (ScejBWS.  Iioteq.)  j 

.^^  ..  ,  _jogle 
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<3  Kings  vi!f.  35*19).  and  the  inddent—with  th«  wounding  of 
the  Isnehte  king  in  or  about  the  critical  year  843  B.C. — finds  » 
noteworthy  pandlel  in  the  time  o(  Jcboshaphat  and  Ahab 
(i  Kings  zxii.  29-36)  at  the  period  of  the  equally  momentous 
events  in  854  <see  Ahab).    See  further  Jebu. 

a.  The  son  of  Jehoshaphat  and  king  of  Judah.  He  married 
Atbaliah  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  and  thus  was  brotber-in-hiw  of 
I.  above,  and  contemporary  with  him  (2  Kings  1. 17).  In  his  dajrs 
Edom  revolted,  and  this  with  the  mention  of  Libnah's  revdit 
(2  Kings  viii.  20  sqq.)  suggests  some  common  action  on  the  part 
of  PhiUstines  and  Edomites.  The  chronicler's  account  of  his 
life  (2  Chron.  xxi-xxii.  i)  presupposes  this,  but  adds  many 
remarkable  details:  he  began  his  reign  by  massacring  his  breth* 
ten  (cf.  Jehu  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  his  bloodshed,  t  Kings 
iz.  seq.);  for  his  wickedness  he  received  a  communication  from 
Elijah  foretelling  his  death  from  disease  (cf.  Elijah  and  Ahasiah 
of  Israel,  a  Kings  i.) ;  in  a  great  invasion  of  Philistines  and  Arabian 
tnbes  he  k>st  all  his  possessions  and  family,  and  only  Jehoahaz 
(i^.  Ahaziah)  was  saved.*  His  son  Ahaziah  reigned  only  for  a 
year  (cf.  his  namesake  of  Israel);  he  is  condemned  for  his 
Israelite  sympathies,  and  met  his  end  in  the  general  butchery 
which  attended  the  accession  of  Jehu  (2  Kings  viii.  25  sqq.; 
t  Chron.  udi.  j  seq.,  7;  with  2  Kings  ix.  27  seq.,  note  the  variant 
tradition  in  2  Chron.  xxii.  8  seq.,  and  the  details  which  the  LXX. 
(Lucian)  appends  to  2  Kings  x.).  (S.  A.  C.) 

JEHOSHAPHAT  (Hcb.  "  Yahwcfa  judges"),  in  the  Bible, 
son  of  Asa,  and  king  of  Judah,  in  the  9th  century  B.C.  During 
his  period  close  relations  subsisted  between  Israel  and  Judah; 
the  two  royal  houses  were  connected  by  marriage  (see  Athaliah; 
Jeboram,  2).  and  undertook  joint  enterprise  in  war  andconunerce. 
Jehoshaphat  aided  Ahab  in  the  battle  against  Benhadad  at 
Ramoth-Gilead  in  which  Ahab  was  slain  (i  Kings  xxii.;  2  Chron. 
zviii.;  cf.  the  parallel  incident  in  2  Kings  viii.  25-29),  and  trading 
journeys  to  Ophir  were  undertaken  by  his  fleet  in  conjunction 
DO  doubt  with  Ahab  as  well  as  with  his  son  Ahaziah  (2  Chron. 
tJL  35  sqq.;  1  Kings  xxii.  4?  sqq).  The  chronicler's  account 
of  his  war  against  Moab,  Ammon  and  Edomite  tribes  (3  Chron. 
XX.).  roust  rest  ultimately  upon  a  tradition  which  is  presupposed 
in  the  earlier  source  <i  Kings  xxii.  47).  and  the  disaster  to  the 
ships  at  Ezton-Geber  at  the  head  of  the  Golf  of  Akaba  preceded, 
if  it  was  not  the  introduction  to,  the  great  revolt  in  the  days 
of  Jehoshaphat*s  son  Jehoram,  where,  again,  the  details  in 
t  Chron.  xxi.  must  rely  in  the  first  instance  upon  an  old  source. 
Apart  from  what  is  said  of  Jehoshaphat's  legislative  measures 
(2  Chron.  xix.  4  sqq.;  cf.  the  meaning  of  his  name  above),  an 
account  is  preserved  of  his  alliance  with  Jehoram  of  Israel 
against  Moab  (2  Kings  iii.),  on  which  see  Jehoram;  Moab.  The 
**  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  "  Oo^  iii-  >>)  has  been  identified  by 
tradition  (as  old  as  Eusebins)  with  the  valley  between  Jerusalem 
and  the  mount  of  Olives.  (S.  A.  C.) 

.JEHOVAH  (Yahweh*),  in  the  Bible,  the  Ckxl  of  Israel. 
*  Jehovah  "  is  a  modem  mispronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  name, 
resulting  from  combining  the  consonants  of  that  name,  Jhvk, 
with  the  vowels  of  the  word  iddnAy,  **  Lord,"  which  the  Jews 
tubstituted  for  the  proper  name  in  reading  the  scriptures.  In 
such  cases  of  substitution  the  vowels  of  the  word  which  is  to  be 
read  are  written  in  the  Hebrew  text  with  the  consonants  of  the 
word  which  is  not  to  be  read.  The  consonants  of  the  word  to 
be  substituted  are  ordinarily  written  in  the  margin;  but  inasmuch 
as  Adonay  was  reguhirly  read  instead  of  the  ineffable  name  Jhvh, 
it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to  note  the  fact  at  every  occurrence. 
When  Christian  scholars  began  to  study  the  Old  Testament  in 
Hebrew,  if  they  were  ignorant  of  this  general  rule  or  regarded 
the  substitution  as  a  piece  of  Jewish  superstition,  reading  what 
actually  stood  in  the  text,  they  would  ineviubly  pronounce  the 
name  J€h<Wih  It  b  an  unprofitable  inquiry  who  first  made  this 
blunder,  probably  many  fell  into  it  independently.  The  state- 
■leot  atiU  comnonly  repeated  that  a  originated  with  Petius 

^Thcat  details  are  •careely  the  invention  of  the  chronkler; 
see  Cnaowictas,  and  Expositor,  Aug.  1906,  p.  191 

*  This  form.  Yahwtk.  as  the  correct  one,  is  generally  uied  in  the 
separate  articles  ifarooghouc  febi»  work. 
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Galatinus  (1518)  is  erroneous;  Jdiova  occurs  in  manuscripts 
at  least  as  early  as  the  14th  century. 

The  form  Jehovah  was  used  in  the  i6th  century  by  many 
authors,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  in  the  17th  was 
xealously  defended  by  Fuller,  Gataker,  Leusden  and  others, 
against  the  criticisms  of  such  scholars  as  Drusius,  Cappellus  and 
the  elder  Buxtorf.  It  appeared  in  the  English  Bible  in  Tyndale's 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch  (1530),  and  is  found  in  all  English 
Protestant  versions  of  the  i6th  century  except  that  of  Coverdale 
(^535).  In  the  Authorized  Version  of  161 1  itoccursinExod.vi.3; 
Ps.  Ixxxiti.  18;  Isa.  xii.  2;  xxvl.  4.  beside  the  compound  names 
Jehovah-jireh,  Jehovah-nissi,  Jeliovah-shalom;  elsewhere,  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  andent  versions,  Jhvh  is  repre- 
sented by  Lord  (distinguished  by  capitals  from  the  title  "  Lord," 
Heb.  adonay).  In  the  Revised  Version  of  1885  Jehovah  is 
retained  in  the  places  in  which  it  stood  in  the  A.  V.,  and  is  intro- 
duced also  in  Exod.  vi.  3,  6,  7,  8;  Ps.  Ixviii.  30;  Isa.  xlix.  14; 
Jer.  xvi.  3t ;  Hab.  iii.  19.  The  American  committee  which  co- 
operated in  the  revision  desired  to  employ  the  name  Jeho\^ 
wherever  Jhvh  occurs  in  the  original,  and  editions  embodying 
their  preferences  are  printed  accordingly. 

Several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  the  name  Jhvh  had 
ceased  to  be  commonly  used  by  the  Jews.  Some  of  the  later' 
writers  in  the  Old  Testament  employ  the  appellative  Elohim, 
(Sod,  prevailingly  or  exclusively;  a  collection  of  Psalms  (Ps.  xlii.- 
Ixxxiii.)  was  revised  by  an  editor  who  changed  the  Jhvh  of  the 
authors  into  Elohim  (see  e.g.  xlv.  7;  xlviii.  10;  I.  7;  li.  14); 
observe  also  the  frequency  of  "  the  Most  High,"  '*  the  God  of 
Heaven,"  "  King  of  Heaven."  in  Daniel,  and  of  "  Heaven  "  in 
First  Maccabees.  The  oldest  Greek  versions  (Septuagint).  from 
the  third  century  B.C.,  con^tenlly  use  K(pu»,  "  Lord,"  where 
the  Hebrew  has  Jhvh,  corresponding  to  the  substitution  of 
Adonay  for  Jhvh  in  reading  the  original;  in  books  written  in 
Greek  in  this  period  (e.g.  Wisdom,  3  and  3  Maccabees),  as  in  the 
New  Testament,  KOptas  takes  the  place  of  the  name  of  God. 
Josephus,  who  as  a  priest  knew  the  pronunciation  of  the  name, 
declares  that  religion  forbids  him  to  divulge  it;  Philo  calls  it 
ineffable,  and  says  that  it  is  lawful  for  those  only  whose  ears  and 
tongues  are  purified  by  wisdom  to  hear  and  utter  it  in  a  holy 
pbce  (that  is,  for  priests  in  the  Temple) ;  and  in  another  passage, 
commenting  on  Lev.  xxiv.  15  seq.:  "  If  anyone,  I  do  not  say 
should  bhspheme  against  the  Lord  of  men  and  gods,  but  should 
even  dare  to  utter  his  name  unseasonably,  let  him  expect  the 
penally  of  death."* 

Various  motives  may  have  conctured  to  bring  about  the  sup- 
pression of  the  name.  An  Instinctive  feeling  that  a  proper  name 
for  (kkI  implicitly  recognizes  the  existence  of  other  gods  may  have 
had  some  influence;  reverence  and  the  fear  lest  the  holy  name 
should  be  profaned  among  the  heathen  were  potent  reasons;  but 
probably  the  most  cogent  motive  was  the  desire  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  the  name  in  magic  If  so,  the  secrecy  had  the  opposite 
effect;  the  name  of  the  god  of  the  Jews  was  one  of  the  great 
names  in  magic,  heathen  as  well  as  Jewish,  and  miraculous 
efficacy  was  attributed  to  the  mere  utterance  of  it. 

In  the  liturgy  of  the  Temple  the  name  was  pronounced  in  the 
priestly  benediction  (Num.  vl.  37)  after  the  regular  daily  sacrifice 
(In  the  synagogues  a  substitute^probably  Adonay — was  em- 
ployed);* on  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  High  Priest  uttered  the 
name  ten  times  in  his  prayers  and  benediction.,  In  the  last 
generations  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  however,  it  was  pro- 
nounced in  a  low  tone  so  that  the  sounds  were  lost  in  the  chapt 
of  the  priests.* 

*See  Josephus,  Ant.  li.  13, '4;  Phlto.  Vila  Mbsis,  Hi.  II  (ii.  I414. 
ed.  Cohn  and  Wendland);  ib.  iii.  37  (ii.  f  206).  The  Palestiman 
authorities  more  correctly  interpreted  Lev.  xxiv.  15  seq..  not  of  the 
mere  utterance  of  the  name,  but  of  the  use  of  the  name  of  God  in 
blaspheming  God. 

«  SiPhri,  Num.  ff  39,  43;  M.  Sotak,  iii.  7 ;  Sotah,  38a.  The  tradi- 
tion tnat  the  utterance  oC  the  name  in  the  daily  benedictions  ceased 
with  the  death  of  Simeon  the  Just,  two  centuries  or  more  before 
the  Christian  era.  perhaps  arose  from  a  misunderstanding  oTi/rna- 
k9(h.  109ft;  in  any  case  it  cannot  stand  agamst  the  testimony  of 
older  and  more  authoritative  texts. 

•  Yoma,  396 ;  Jer.  Yoma^  iii.  7 :  Ktddushm,  710.    ^  ^  ^  '^     - 
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After  the  destruction  of  the  Tomple  (a»o.  70)  the  b'turgioal  use 
of  the  name  ceased,  but  the  tradition  was  perpetuated  in  the 
schools  of  the  rabbis.*  It  was  certainly  known  in  Babylonia  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century,'  and  not  improbably  much 
later.  Nor  was  the  knowledge  confined  to  these  pious  circles; 
the  name  continued  to  be  employed  by  healers,  exorcists  and 
magicians,  and  has  been  preserved  in  many  places  in  magical 
papyri.  The  vehemence  with  which  the  utterance  of  the  name 
is  denounced  in  the  Mishna— "  He  who  pronounces  the  Name 
with  jts  own  letters  has  no  part  in  the  world  to  cornel"' — 
suggests  that  this  misuse  of  the  name  was  not  uncommon 
among  Jews. 

The  Samaritans,  who  otherwise  shared  the  scruples  of  the  Jews 
about  the  utterance  of  the  name,  seem  to  have  used  it  in  judicial 
oaths  to  the  scandal  of  the  rabbis.* 

The  early  Christian  scholars,  who  inquired  what  was  the  true 
name  of  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  had  therefore  no  great 
difficulty  in  getting  the  information  they  sought.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (d.  c  212)  says  that  it  was  pronounced  looue.' 
Epiphanius  (d.  404),  who  was  born  in  Palestine  and  spent  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  life  there,  gives  Ia/3c  (one  cod.  lave).*  Theo< 
doret  (d.  c.  457).'  bom  in  Antioch,  writes  that  the  Samaritans 
pronounced  the  name  Ia/3e  (in  another  passage,  Ia/3aO,  the 
Jews  Attt.'  The  latter  is  probably  not  Jhvh  but  Ehyek  (Exod.  iii. 
14),  which  the  Jews  counted  among  the  names  of  God;  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  to  imagine  that  the  Samaritans  pronounced 
the  name  Jhvh  differently  from  the  Jews.  This  direct  testimony 
tt  supplemented  by  that  of  the  magical  texts,  in  which  Ia/3c  i^v$ 
(Jahveh  §eb&dth),  as  well  as  la^a,  occurs  frequently.*  In  an 
Ethiopic  list  of  magical  names  of  Jesus,  purporting  to  have  been 
taught  by  him  Co  his  disciples,  Kdio^is  found.*^  Finally,  there  is 
evidence  from  more  than  one  source  that  the  modem  Samaritan 
priests  pronounce  the  name  Yahwtk  or  Yahwa}^ 

There  is  no  reason  to  impugn  the  soundness  of  this  substantially 
consentient  testimony  to  the  pronunciation  Yahweh  or  Jahveh, 
coming  as  it  does  through  several  independent  channels.  It  is 
confirmed  by  grammatical  considerations.  The  name  Jhvh 
enters  into  the  composition  of  many  proper  names  of  persons 
in  the  Old  Testament,  either  as  the  initial  dement,  in  the  form 
Jeho-  or  jo-  (as  in  Jehoram,  Joram),  or  as  the  final  clement,  in 
the  form  -jaku  or  -jah  (as  in  Adonijahu,  Adonijah).  These 
various  forms  are  perfectly  regular  if  the  divine  name  was 
Yahweh,  and,  taken  altogether,  they  cannot  be  explained  on  any 
other  hypothesis.  Recent  scholars,  accordingly,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  are  agreed  that  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the 
name  was  Yahweh  (the  first  A  sounded  at  the  end  of  the  syllable). 

Genebrardus  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  pro- 
nunciation lakui^  but  it  was  not  until  the  19th  century  that  it 
became  generally  accepted. 

Jahveh  or  Yahweh  is  apparently  an  example  of  a  common 
type  of  Hebrew  proper  names  which  have  the  form  of  the  jrd 
pers.  sing,  of  the  verb.  e.g.  Jabneh  (name  of  a  city),  Jabin, 
JamlCk,  Jiptih  (Jephlhab),  &c.  Most  of  these  really  are  verbs, 
the  suppressed  or  implicit  subject  being  '^/,  "  num^it,  god,"  or 
the  name  of  a  god;  cf.  Jabneh  and  Jabne-€l,  Jiptflb  And  Jiptab-ti. 

The  ancient  explanations  of  the  name  proceed  from  Exod.  iii. 
14.  15,  where  "Yahweh"  hath  sent  me  "  in  ».  15  corresponds 
to  "  Ehyeh  hath  sent  me  "  in  9.  14,  thus  seeming  to  connect 
the  name  Yahweh  with  the  Hebrew  verb  kiydh,  "  to  become,  to 
be."    The  Palestinian  interpreters  found  in  this  the  promise  that 


*  R.  lohanao  (second  half  of  the  3rd  century),  Kiddushin,  71a. 

*  Kiddushin.  U.^P'esattim,  tflti. 

*  M.  Sanhedrin,  x.  I ;  Abba  ^ul.  end  of  2nd  century. 

*  Jer.  S€nk€drim,  x>  I ;  R.  Mana,  4th  centurv. 

*  Strom,  v.  6.  Variants:  U  o«w,  U  m«t:  cod.  L.  loov. 

*  Panarton,  Ha«r.  40.  5:  cf.  Lagardc.  PioIUr  Juxta  Nfbratos, 
'  Quaest.  15  in  Exod. ;  fab.  hatrel.  compend.  v.  i^subjin. 

*  Aia  occurs  also  In  the  great  magical  papyrus  of  rJaris,  I.  ^ 

(WcMcIy.  Penkickrtfl.  Wtm.  Akad.,  PhU.  Hist.  KL,  XXXVI.  p.  120). 
•od  in  the  Leiden  Papyrus,  xvlt  31, 

*  See  Dcisunann.  Bibelsludten,  13  iqq. 

»  See  Driver.  Siudia  BtHica,  I.  20. 

**  See }AontgomifTy,JoHrmitofBiblunlLiUrature, xxv.  (l906),49-5i, 

**  Ckronotrapkta,  Paris.  1567  (ed.  Paris.  i6oo.p.  79teq.). 

"  TbistranscriptionwtU  be  iik4  henceforth* 
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God  would  be  with  bis  people  (cf.  9. 12)  an  future  oppreanods  as 
he  was  in  the  present  distress,  or  the  assertion  of  hns  eternity,  or 
eternal  constancy;  the  Alexandrian  translation  *Bni^  eifM  h  £m 
.  .  .  '0  ^  dveoToXxIr  |k  rp^  viios,  understands  it  in  tlie 
more  metaphysical  sense  of  God's  absolute  being.  Both  inter- 
pretations,  "  He  (who)  is  (always  the  same),"  and  "  He  (who)  is 
(absolutely,  the  tnily  existent),"  import  into  the  name  all  th«t 
they  profess  to  find  in  it;  the  one,  the  reUgious  faith  in  God's 
unchanging  fidelity  to  his  people,  the  other,  a  philosophical  coft> 
ception  of  absolute  being  which  is  foreign  both  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  verb  and  to  the  force  of  the  tense  employed.  Modem 
scht^ars  have  sometimes  found  in  the  name  the  expression  of 
the  aseity*^  of  God;  sometimes  of  his  reality,  in  contrast  to  the 
imaginary  gods  of  the  heathen.  Another  explanation,  which 
appears  first  in  Jewish  authors  of  the  middle  ages  and  has  found 
wide  acceptance  in  recent  times,  derives  the  name  from  the 
catisative  of  the  verb;  He  (who)  causes  things  to  be,  gives  tfaeia 
being;  or  calls  events  into  existence,  brings  them  to  pass;  with 
many  iiuh'vidual  modifications  of  interpretati<Mr— creator,  life* 
giver,  fulfiller  of  promises.  A  seriotu  objection  to  this  theory 
in  every  form  is  that  the  verb  kdydk^  "  to  be,"  has  no  causative 
stem  in  Hebrew;  to  ejcpress  the  ideas  which  these  scholars  find 
in  the  name  Yahweh  the  language  employs  altogetlker  diflerent 
verbs. 

This  assiunption  that  Yahweh  is  derived  from  the  verb  "  to  be," 
as  seems  to  be  implied  in  Exod.  iii.  14  seq.,  is  not,  however,  free 
from  difficulty.  "  To  be  "  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  not  kdwdk,  as  the  derivation  wotUd  reqtiire,  but  kdydk;  and  wie 
are  thus  driven  to  the  further  assumption  that  kdwik  belongs  to 
an  earlier  stage  of  the  language,  or  to  some  older  q>eedi  d  the 
forefathers  of  the  Israelites.  This  hypothesis  is  not  intrinsically 
improbable — and  in  Aramaic,  a  language  closely  related  to 
Hebrew,  "  to  be  "  actually  is  kdwd— but  it  should  be  noted  that 
in  adopting  it  we  admit  that,  using  the  name  Hebrew  in  the  his- 
torical sense,  Yahweh  is  not  a  Hebrew  name.  And,  inasmuch  as 
nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  outside  of  Exod.  iii.,  is  there  the 
slightest  indication  that  the  Israelites  connected  the  name  of 
their  God  with  the  idea  of  "  being  "  in  any  sense,  it  may  fairly 
be  questioned  whether,  if  the  author  of  Exod.  iiL  14  seq.,  intended 
to  give  an  etymological  interpreution  of  the  name  Yahweh/*  his 
etymology  is  any  better  than  many  other  paronomastic  explana- 
tions of  proper  names  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  than,  say,  the 
connexion  of  the  name  'AwdMuov  with  diroXo(«M>,  dvoX^wr  in 
Plato's  CraiyiuSf  or  the  poptilar  derivation  from  MXXv^ 

A  root  kdwak  is  represented  in  Hebrew  by  the  nouns  h&»dk 
(Ezek.,  Isa.  xlvii.  11)  and  hawiodh  (Ps.,  Prov<,  Job)  *'  disaster, 
calamity,  ruin."^  The  primary  meaning  is  probably  "sink 
down,  fall,"  in  which  sense — common  in  Arabic — the  verb 
appears  in  Job  xxxvii.  6  (of  snow  falling  to  earth).  A  Catholic 
commentator  of  the  i6th  century,  Hieronymus  ab  Oleastro^ 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  connect  the  name  "  Jehova  *' 
with  hdwih  interpreting  it  coMUitio^  sive  ptmicies  (destructioB 
of  the  Egyptiaiu  and  Canaanites);  Daumer,  adopting  the  same 
etymology,  took  it  in  a  more  general  sense:  Yahweh,  as  weU  as 
Shaddai,  meant  "Destroyer,"  and  fitly  expressed  the  nature 
of  the  terrible  god  whom  he  identified  with  Moloch. 

The  derivation  of  Yahweh  from  kSwSk  is  formally  unimpeach* 
able,  and  is  adopted  by  maqy  recent  scholars,  who  proceed* 
however,  from  the  primary  sense  of  the  root  rather  than  from  the 
specific  meaning  of  the  nouns.  The  name  is  accordingly  inter- 
preted. He  (who)  falls  (baetyl,  ^airvXoi,  meteorite);  or  causes 
(rain  or  lightning)  to  fall  (storm  god);  or  casts  down  (his  foci^ 
by  bis  thunderbolts).  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  derivation  be 
correct,  the  significance  of  the  name,  which  in  itself  denotes 
only  "  He  falls  "  or  "  He  fells,"  must  be  learned,  if  at  all,  from 
cariy  Israelitish  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  Yahweh  rather  than 
from  etymology. 

**  A  'U-ibu,  a  scholastic  Latin  expression  for  the  quality  erf  eiisring 
by  oneself. 

>*  The  critical  difficulties  of  these  verses  need  not  be  diacuned  here. 
See  W.  R.  Arnold,  "  The  Divine  Name  in  Exodus  iii.  i4,"  Jpunui  ql 
BiUitatLiterwiMFe,  XXTV.  (1905).  107-165. 

»•  a.  also  kawwik, "  desire/'  Mic.vk  >:  Pr9v.  s.  J. 


A  more  fonddmeBti]  qnestion  h  wlwther  the  name  Yfth'weh 
originated  among  the  Israelites  or  was  adopted  by  them  from 
lome  other  people  and  speech.*  The  bibticat  author  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  sacred  institutions  (P)  expressly  declares'  that  the 
name  Yahweh,was  unknown  to  the  patriarchs  (Ezod.  vi.  3),  and 
the  much  older  Israelite  historian  (E)  records  the  first  revelation 
of  the  name  to  Moses  (Exod.  iii.  13^15),  apparently  following  a 
tradition  according  to  which  the  Israelites  bad  not  been  wor- 
shippers of  Yahweh  before  the  time  of  Moses,  or,  as  he  conceived 
it,  had  not  worshipped  the  god  of  their  fathers  under  that  name. 
The  revelation  of  the  name  to  Moats  was  made  wt  a  mountain 
sacred  to  Yahweh  (the  mountain  of  Ood)  far  to  the  south  of 
Palestine,  in  a  region  where  the  forefathers  of  the  Israelites  had 
never  roamed,  and  in  the  territory  of  other  tribes;  and  long  after 
the  settlement  in  Canaan  this  region  continued  to  be  regarded  as 
the  abode  of  Yahweh  Oudg.  v.  4;  Deut.xxxiii.  2sqq.;  i  Kings  xix. 
8  sqq.  &c.)-  Moses  is  closely  connected  with  the  tribes  in  the  vid- 
nity  of  the  holy  mountain;  according  to  one  account,  he  married  a 
daughter  of  the  priest  of  Midian  (Exod.  ii.  16  sqq.;  iii.  1);  to  this 
mountain  he  led  the  Israelites  after  their  deliverance  from 
Egypt;  there  his  father-in-law  met  h&n,  and  extolling  Yahweh 
as  **  greater  than  all  the  gods^"  offered  (in  his  capacity  as  priest 
of  the  place?)  sacrifices,  at  which  the  chief  men  of  the  Israelites 
were  bis  guests;  there  the  refigion  of  Yahweh  was  revealed 
through  Moses,  and  the  IsraeUtes  pledged  themselves  to  serve 
God  according  to  its  prescriptions.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
in  the  tradition  followed  by  the  Israelite  hiitorian  the  tribes 
within  whose  pasture  lands  the  mountain  of  (Sod  stood  were 
worshippers  of  Yahweh  before  the  time  of  Moses;  and  the  surmise 
that  the  name  Yahweh  bdongs  to  their  speech,  rather  than  to 
that  of  Israel,  has  considerable  probability.  One  of  these  tribes 
was  Midian,  in  whose  land  the  mountain  of  God  lay.  The 
Kenites  also,  with  whom  another  tradition  connects  Moscsj 
seem  to  have  been  worshippers  of  Yahweh.  It  ii  probable  that 
Yahweh  was  at  one  time  worshipped  by  various  tribes  south  of 
Palestine,  and  that  several  places  in  that  wide  territory  (Horeb, 
Sinai,  Kadesh,  &c.)  were  sacred  to  him;  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  of  these,  the  mountain  of  God,  seems  to  have  lain  in 
Arabia,  east  of  the  Red  Sea.  From  some  of  these  peoples  and 
at  one  of  these  holy  places,  a  group  of  Israelite  tribes  adopted  the 
religion  of  Yahweh,  the  God  who,  by  the  hand  of  BSoaes,  bad 
delivered  them  from  Egypt.* 

The  tribes  of  this  region  probably  belonged  to  some  branch  of 
the  great  Arab  stock,  and  the  name  Yaht^eh  has,  accordingly^ 
been  connected  with  the  Arabic  kawS,  ^  the  void  "  (between 
heaven  and  earth),  "  the  atmosphere,"  or  with  the  verb  kamdy 
cognate  with  Heb.  kOwdkf  **  sink,  glide  down  "  (through  space); 
kawwd  "  blow  "  (whid).  "  He  rides  through  the  air.  He  blows  " 
(Wellhausen),  would  be  a  fit  name  for  a  god  of  wind  and  storm* 
There  Is,  however,  no  certain  evidence  that  the  Israelites  in  hisr 
toricol  times  had  any  consciousness  of  the  primitive  significance 
of  the  name. 

The  attempts  to  connect  the  name  Yahweh  with  that  of 
an  Indo-European  deity  (Jehovah- Jove,  &c.),  or  ta derive  it  from 
Egjrptian  or  Chinese,  may  be  passed  over.  But  one  theory  which 
bas  had  considerable  currency  requires  noticer  namely,  that 
Yahweh,  or  Yahu,  Yaho,*  is  the  name  of  a  god  worshipped 
dkrougbout  the  whok.  or  a  great  part,  of  the  area  occupied  by 
the  Western  Semites.  In  its  eariier  form  this  opinion  rested 
chiefly  on  certain  misinterpreted  testimonies  in  Greek  authors 
about  a  god  T^,  and  was  conclusively  refuted  by  Baudissin;  re- 
cent adherents  of  the  theory  build  more  largely  on  the  occurrence 
m  various  parts  of  this  territory  of  proper  names  of  persons 

*  See  Hebrew  Rslicion. 

*  The  divergent  Judaean  tradition,  according  to  which  the  fore- 
fathers had  worshipped  Yahweh  froin  time  immemorial,  tn&y  indicate 
that  Judah  and  the  kindred  dans  had  in  fact  been  worshippers  of 
Yahweh  before  the  time  of  Moaes. 

'  The  form  Yaku.  or  Yaho,  occurs  not  only  in  composition,  but 
by  itself;  see  Aramaic  Papyri  discovered  at  Assuan.  B  4. 6, 11 ;  E  14; 
I  6.  This  is  doubtless  the  original  of  'Ides  frequently  found  in 
Oreek  authors  and  in  magical  texts  as  the  name  01  the  God  of  the 
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and  places  which  they  explain  as  compodnds  of  Yahu  or  Yah.* 
The  explanation  is  in  most  cases  simply  an  assumption  Of  the 
point  at  issue;  some  of  the  names  have  been  misread;  othen 
are  undoubtedly  the  names  of  Jews.  There  remain,  however, 
some  cases  in  which  it  is  Ingfaly  probable  that  names  of  non*- 
Israelites  are  reafly  compounded  with  Yahweh.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  these  b  the  king  of  Hamath  who  in  the  inscripK 
tions  of  Sargon  (739-705  B.C.)  is  called  Yaubi'di  and  Ilubi'di 
(compare  Jehoiakim^Eliakim).  Azriyau  of  Jatidi,  also,  in 
inscriptions  of  Tiglath-Fdeser  (745-7*8  B.C.),  who  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  Azariah  (Ussiah)  of  Judah,  is  prbbably 
a  king  of  the  country  in  northern  Syria  known  to  us  from  the 
Zenjtrli  inscriptions  as  Ja*dL 

FViedrich  Delltascfa  brought  Into  notice  three  tablets,  of  the 
age  of  the  first  djmastyof  Babylon,  in  which  he  read  the  names 
of  Ya-  a*-^-Uu,  ra-M-«fM,  and  Ya-ik-wn-Uu  C*  Yahweh  is  God  '*), 
and  which  he  regarded  as  conclusive  proof  that  Yahweh  was 
known  in  Babylonia  before  2000  B.C.;  he  was  a  god  of  the 
Semitic  invaders  in  the  second  wave  of  migration,  who  were, 
according  to  Winckler  and  DcUtzsch,  of  North  Semitic  stock 
(Canaanites,  in  the  linguistic  sense).*  We  should  thus  have 
in  the  tablets  evidence  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh  among  the 
Western  Semites  at  a  time  long  before  the  rise  of  IsraeL  The 
reading  of  the  names  is,  however,  extremely  uncertain,  not  to  say 
improbable,  and  the  far-reachmg  inferences  drawtt  ffrsm  them 
carry  no  conviction.  In  a  tablet  attributed  to  the  14th  century 
B.C.  which  Seltin  found  in  the  courae  of  his  excavations  at 
Tell  Ta'annuk  (the  Taanach  of  the  O.T.)  a  name  occtnt  which 
may  be  read  Abi-Yawi  (equivalent  to  Hebrew  Ahijah);*  tf  the 
reading  be  correct,  this  wouki  show  that  Yahweh  was  wor* 
shipped  in  Central  Palestine  before  the  Israelite  conquest. 
The  reading  is,  however,  only  one  of  several  possibilities.  The 
fact  that  the  full  form  Yahweh  appears,  whereas  in  Hebrew 
proper  names  only  the  shorter  Yahu  and  Yah  occur,  weighi 
somewhat  against  the  interprctatiooi  as  it  does  against  Delitxsch's 
reading  of  his  tablets. 

It  would  not  be  at  all  sutprismg  if,  In  the  great  movements 
of  populations  and  shifting  of  ascendancy  which  lie  beyond 
our  historical  horizon,  the  worship  of  Yahweh  should  have  been 
established  in  regions  remote  from  those  which  it  occupied  ia 
historical  times;  but  nothing  which  we  now  know  warrants  the 
opinion  that  his  worship  was  ever  general  among  the  Western 
Semites, 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  the  West  Semitic 
Yahu  back  to  Babylonia.  Thus  Delitzsch  formeriy  derived  the 
name  from  an  Akkadian  god,  I  or  la;  or  from  the  Semitic 
nominative  ending,  Yau;'  btit  this  deity  has  since  disappeared 
from  the  pantheon  of  Assyriologists.  The  combination  of 
Yah  with  Ea,  one  of  the  great  Babylonian  gods,  seems  to  have  a 
peculiar  fascination  for  amateurs,  by  whom  ft  is  periodically 
"  discovered."  Scholars  are  now  agreed  that,  so  far  as  Yahu  or 
Yah  occurs  in  Babylonian  texts,  it  is  as  the  nam6  of  a  foreigir 
god. 

Assuming  that  Yahweh  was  primitively  a  nature  god,  scholars 
in  the  iQth  century  discussed  the  question  over  w^t  sphere  of 
nature  he  originallv  presided.  According  to  some  he  was  the 
god  of  consuming  nre;  others  saw  in  him  the  bright  sky,  or  the 
heaven;  still  others  recognized  in  him  a  storm  god,  a  theory 
with  which  the  derivation  of  the  name  from  Heb.  hdwdh  or  Arab. 
haufd  well  accords.  The  association  of  Yahweh  with  storm  and 
fire  is  frequent  in  the  Old  Testament;  the  thunder  b  the  voice 
of  Yahweh,  the  lightning  his  arrows,  the  rainbow  his  bow.  The 
revelation  at  Sinai  is  amid  the  awe-inspiring  phenomena  of 
tempest.  Yahweh  leads  Israel  through  the  desert  in  a  pillar  of 
doud  and  fire;  he  kindles  Elijah's  altar  by  lightning,  and 
translates  the  prophet  in  a  chariot  of  fire.    See  also  Judg.  v.  4  seq. ; 

*  See  a  collection  and  critical  estimate  of  this  evidence  by  Zimmeni« 
Die  Keilinschriften  und  das  Atu  Testament,  465  sqq. 

*  Babel  und  BtM,  1902.  The  enormous,  and  for  the  roost  part 
epheaeral.  hteratnre  provoked  by  Delitzsch's  lectore  cannot  be 
cited  here. 

*  Denkschrijten  i.  Wien.  Akad.,  L.  iv,  p.  1 15  seq.  (1904)* 
^  Wo  lag  das  Faradieit  (1881).  pp.  158- 166 
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Deal,  xxxiii.  i;  Ps.  zviil.  7-15;  Hab.  iii.  3-6.  The  clierub 
upon  which  he  rides  when  he  flies  on  the  wings  of  the  wind 
(Ps.  xviii.  xo)  is  not  improbably  an  ancient  mythological  per- 
sonification of  the  storm  cloud,  the  genius  of  tempest  (cf.  Ps. 
civ.  3).  In  Ezekiel  the  throne  of  Yahweh  is  borne  up  on  Che- 
rubim, the  noise  of  whose  wings  is  like  thunder.  Though  we  may 
recognize  in  this  poetical  imagery  the  survival  of  ancient  and, 
if  we  please,  mythical  notions,  we  should  err  if  we  inferred 
that  Yahweh  was  originally  a  departmental  god,  presiding 
specifically  over  meteorological  phenomena,  and  that  this  con- 
ception of  him  persisted  among  the  Israelites  till  very  late  times. 
Rather,  as  the  god — or  the  chief  god — of  a  region  and  a  people, 
|he  most  sublime  and  impressive  phenomena,  the  control  of  the 
mightiest  forces  of  nature  are  attributed  to  him.  As  the  God 
of  Israel  Yahweh  becomes  its  leader  and  champion  in  war;  he 
is  a  warrior,  mighty  in  battle;  but  be  is  not  a  god  of  war  in  the 
specific  sense. 

In  the  inquiry  concerning  the  nature  of  Yahweh  the  name 
Yahweh  Sebaoth  (E.  V.,  The  Lord  of  Hosts)  has  had  an  important 
place.  The  hosu  have  by  some  been  interpreted  of  the  armies 
of  Israel  (see  i  Sam.  xvii.  45,  and  note  the  association  of  the  name 
in  the  Books  of  Samuel,  where  it  first  appears,  with  the  ark,  or 
with  war) ;  by  others,  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  the  stars  conceived 
as  living  beings,  Uter,  perhaps,  the  angels  as  the  court  of  Yahweh 
and  the  instruments  of  his  will  in  nature  and  history  (Ps.  Ixxxtx.) ; 
or  of  the  forces  of  the  world  in  general  which  do  his  bidding, 
cf.  the  common  Greek  renderings,  Kiiptos  tup  hwatmav  and 
K.  ravroxpdrwp,  Universal  Ruler).  It  is  likely  that  the  name 
was  differently  understood  in  different  periods  and  circles;  but 
in  the  prophets  the  hosts  are  clearly  superhuman  powers.  In 
many  passages  the  name  seems  to  be  only  a  more  solemn  sub* 
tUtute  for  the  simple  Yahweh,  and  as  such  it  has  probably 
often  been  inserted  by  scribes.  Finally,  Sebaoth  came  to  be 
Utated  as  a  proper  name  (cf.  Ps.  Ixzi.  5, 8,  ao),  and  as  such  ia 
very  common  in  magical  texts. 

LiTEB ATUBE-— 'Rtljndi  D-ccai  e:!iCf£iiiiH{inum  phikshs,?-:  :  ■  :  -  tra 
prBnuntiatiofu  n:j?9ninti  JthMa^  i'^ojt  Rivnkc^  ^'' Philcjl  ■  to- 

ri$cbe  Abhantllunjj  uIht  den  Gottvsn.Tfiieri  Jcliova,"  >  •  .  ■  If « 
suf  Erki4runi  dti  Aiifn  Teiiamtnts\  IN.  (rft^^l;  Eaudii^Mn,  "'  Dcr 
UrEprune  iie«  Gotten nnmcni  'Iom^'"  tn  Studicn  cur  ^mfluchm  Rtli* 

Soiii|or%ii74f^,  1^(1876),  17^254:  Driver, ''  Recent  Theories  on  the 
rieiD  and  Naiutc  of  tKe  TctrMracnmitoti/'  in  Sltait^  BiUfca, 
I.  (iSi5)„  1-20;  Dci«mann,  "  ^ricrhische  Tranfkriprioncn  ^les 
TfftriirramTn^ton,"  tti  BiMjlndifn  U^%).  i-so;  Blau,  Dn^  aifi'.rdi' 
Kkf  ZaabernxUTi.  1S9*,  ScxalsrQ  Heeiaew  Religjon.    (C.F.  Mn  1 

JBHU,  son  of  Jehoshaphat  and  grandson  of  Nimshi,  in  the 
Bible,  a  general  of  Ahab  and  Jehoram,  and,  later,  king  of  Israel. 
Ahaziah  son  of  Jehoram  of  Judah  and  Jehoram  brother  of  Ahaziah 
of  Israel  had  taken  joint  action  against  the  Aramaeans  of  Damas- 
cus who  were  atucldng  Ramoth-Gilead  under  HazaeJ.  Jehoram 
had  returned  wounded  to  his  palace  at  Jezreel,  whither  Ahaziah 
bad  come  down  to  visit  him.  Jehu,  meanwhile,  remained  at  the 
seat  of  war,  and  the  prophet  Elisha  sent  a  messenger  to  anoint 
him  king.  The  general  at  once  acknowledged  the  call,  "  drove 
Curiously  "  to  Jezreel,  and,  having  slain  both  kings,  proceeded 
to  exterminate  the  whole  of  the  royal  family  (2  Kings  ix.,x.).  A 
similar  fate  befell  the  royal  princes  of  Judah  (see  Athauah), 
and  thus,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  new  king  must  have  had  com- 
plete control  over  the  two  kingdoms  (cf.  2  Chron.  xxii.  9). 
Israelite  historians  viewed  these  events  as  a  great  religious 
vevolution  inspired  by  Elijah  and  initiated  by  Elisha,  as  the 
overthrow  of  the  worship  of  Baal,  and  as  a  retribution  for  the 
cruel  murder  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite  (see  Jezebel).  A  vivid 
description  is  given  of  the  destruction  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  at 
the  temple  in  Samaria  (a  Kings  z.  27 ;  contrast  iii.  a).  While  Jehu 
was  supjported  by  the  Rechabites  in  his  reforming  zeal,  a  similar 
revolt*against  Baalism  in  Judah  is  ascribed  to  the  priest  Jehoiada 
(see  Joash).  In  the  tragedies  of  the  period  it  seems  clear  that 
EUsha's  interest  in  both  Jehu  and  the  Syrian  Hazael  (a  Rings 
viii.  7  sqq.)  had  some  political  significance,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  *'  Deateronomic  "  the  commendation  in  a  Rings  x.  a8 
sqq.,  Hosea's  denunciation  (i.  4)  indicates  the  judgment  which 
was  passed  upon  Jehu's  bloodshed  in  other  circles. 


JEHU— JELLACHICH 


In  the  course  of  ao  expedition  against  HaaacT  bi  B42  Shalma- 
neser  II.  of  Assyria  received  tribute  of  silver  and  gold  from 
Ya-u-a  son  of  Omri,*  Tyre  and  Sidoo;  another  attack  followed 
in  839.  For  some  years  after  this  Assyria  was  unable  to  interfere, 
and  war  broke  out  between  Damascus  and  Israel^  The  Israelite 
story,  which  may  perhaps  be  supplemented  from  Judaean  sources 
(see  JOASC),  records  a  great  loss  of  territory  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  (a  Kings  x.  3a  seq.).  Under  Jehu's  successor  Jehoahax 
there  was  continual  war  with  Hazael  and  his  sen  fien-hadad, 
but  relief  was  obtained  by  his  grandson  Joash,  and  the  land 
xecovered  complete  independence  under  Jeroboam. 

Tehu  is  also  the  name  of  a  prophet  of  the  time  of  Baasha  and 
jeooshaphat  (1  Kings  xvL ;  2  Cnron.  xix.,  xx.).  (S.  A.  C) 

iEKYLU  SIR  JOSfiPH  (i663>x/38),  English  lawyer  and  mas* 
ter  of  the  rolls,  son  of  John  Jekyll,  was  born  in  London,  and  after 
studying  at  the  Middle  Temple  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1687. 
He  rapidly  rose  to  be  chief  justice  of  Chester  (1697),  scrjeant-at- 
law  and  king's  Serjeant  (1700),  and  a  knight.  In  k7i7  he  was 
made  master  of  the  rolls.  A  Whig  in  politics,  he  sat  in  parliament 
for  various  oonstituendcs  from  1697  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and 
took  an  active  part  there  in  debating  constitutional  questions 
with  much  learning,  though,  according  to  Lord  Hervey  (Man.  1, 
474),  with  little  "  approbation."  He  was  censured  by  the  House 
of  Commons  for  accepting  a  brief  for  the  defence  of  Lord  Halifax 
in  a  prosecution  ordered  by  the  house.  He  was  one  of  tiae 
managers  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Jacobite  earl  of  Wintoun 
in  1 71 5,  and  of  Harley  (Lord  Oxford)  in  171 7.  In  later  years 
he  supported  Walpole.  He  became  very  unpopular  in  1 736  for 
his  introduction  of  the  "gin  act,"  taxing  the  retailing  of 
spirituous  liquors,  and  his  house  had  to  be  protected  from  the 
mob.  Pope  has  an  illusion  to  "  Jekyll  or  some  odd  Whig,  Who 
never  changed  his  principle  or  wig  "  (Epilogue  to  Ike  Satires), 
Jekyll  was  also  responsible  for  the  Mortmain  Aa  of  1736,  whidi 
was  not  superseded  till  x888.    He  died  without  issue  in  1738. 

His  great-nephew  Joseph  Jekyll  (d.  1837)  was  a  lawyer, 
politician  and  wit,  who  excited  a  good  deal  of  contemporary 
satire,  and  who  wrote  somtjeux  d' esprit  which  were  wel^knowll 
in  his  time.  His  Letters  0/  the  late  Ignatius  Sancko,  an  A/riaim, 
was  published  in  17B3.  Ia  1894  his  correspondence  was  edited, 
with  a  memoir,  by  the  Hon.  Algernon  Bourke. 

JELLACHICH,  J06BP,  Count  (1801-1859),  Croatian  states- 
man, was  born  on  the  i6th  of  October  i8ox  at  P^tervirad.  He 
entered  the  Austrian  army  (18x9),  fought  against  the  Bosnians 
in  X845,  was  made  ban  of  Croatia,  Slavonia  and  Dalmatia  in 
X848  on  the  petition  of  the  Croatians,  and  was  simultaneously 
raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  by  the  emperor.  As  baa, 
Jellachich's  policy  was  directed  to  preserving  the  Slav  kingdoms 
for  the  Habsburg  moiuirchy  by  identifying  himself  with  the 
nationalist  opposition  to  Magyar  ascendancy,  while  at  the  same 
time  discouraging  the  extreme  "  Dlyrism  "  advocated  by  Lodovik 
Gij  (x8o9-x87a).  Though  his  separatist  measures  at  first 
brought  him  into  disfavour  at  the  imperial  court,  their  true 
objective  was  soon  recognized,  and.  with  the  triumph  of  the  more 
violent  elements  of  the  Hungarian  revolution,  he  was  hailed  as 
the  most  conspicuous  champion  of  the  unity  of  the  empire,  and 
was  able  to  bring  about  that  union  of  the  imperial  army  with  the 
southern  Slavs  by  which  the  revolution  in  Vienna  and  Budapest 
was  overthrown  (see  Austrxa-Huncaxy:  History).  He  begaa 
the  war  of  independence  in  September  1848 1^  crossing  the  Orave 
at  the  head  of  40^)00  Croats.  After  the  bloody  battle  of  Boda 
he  concluded  a  three  days'  trace  with  the  Hungarians  to  citable 
him  to  assist  Prince  Windischgr^tz  to  reduce  Vienna,  and  subse- 
quently fought  against  the  Magyars  at  Schwech&t.  During  the 
winter  campaign  of  1848-49  he  commanded,  under  WIndisch- 
gr&tz,  the  Austrian  right  wing,  capturing  Magsrar-Ovar  and 
Raab,  and!  defeating  the  Magyars  at  M6r.  After  the  recapture 
of  Buda  he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  southern  army. 

*  /.e.  either  descendant  of,  or  from  the  same  district  as.  Omri 
(see  Hogg.  Ency.  Bib.  col.  aagi).    The  Assyrian  king's  sculpture, 
depfcting  the  embassy  and  its  gifts,  is  the  so-called  *•  black  obelisk 
now  in  the  British  Museum  (Nimroud  Central  Gallery,  No.  98; 
Guide  to  Bab.  and  Ass.  Antiq.,  1900.  p.  34  seq.,  frf.  ii.). 
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At  first  be  gabed  some  fnooewes  tgaimtBem  (qv.),  butioo  the 
14th  of  July  1849  was  routed  by  the  Hungarians  at  Hegyes  and 
driven  behind  the  Danube.  He  took  no  pan  in  the  remainder 
of  the  war,  but  returned  to  Agram  to  administer  Croatia.  In 
1853  be  was  appointed  com mander4n -chief  of  the  army  scot 
against  Montenegro,  and  in  1855  was  credited  a  count.  He  died 
on  the  3otb  of  May  1859.  His  GedickU  were  published  at  Vienna 
in  1851. 

See  the  anonymous  The  Croatian  Revolution  of  tie  Yeat  184S 
(Croat ).  Agram,  1898.  (R.  N.  B.) 

JELUHEX.  ADOLF  (1821-1893^  Jewish  preacher  and 
scholar,  was  bom  in  Moravia.  After  filling  clerical  posts  in 
Leipzig,  he  became  Prediger  (preacher)  in  Vienna  in  1856. 
He  was  associated  with  the.  promoters  of  the  New  Learning 
within  Judaism,  and  wrote  on  the  history  of  the  Kabbala.  His 
bibliographies  (each  bearing  the  Hebrew  xWXeQontrei)  were  useful 
compilations.  But  his  most  important  work  lay  in  three  other 
directions,  (i)  Midrashic.  Jellinek  published  in  the  six  parts 
of  his  Beth  ka-Muirasck  (1853-1878)  a  lacge  number  of  smaller 
ifidrasMi,  ancient  and  medieval  homih'es  and  folk-lore  records, 
which  havr  been  of  much  service  in  the  recent  revival  of  interest 
in  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature.  A  translation  of  these  collec- 
tions of  Jellinek.  into  German  was  undertaken  by  A.  Wuensche, 
under  the  general  title  A  us  Israels  LchrhaUe.  (2)  Psychological. 
Before  the  study  of  ethnic  psychology  had  become  a  sdence, 
Jellinek  devoted  attention  to  tbe  subject.  There  is  much  keen 
analysis  and  original  investigation  in  his  two  essdys  Dcrjkdische 
Slamm  (1869)  and  Der  jUdische  Stamm  in  nicht-judischen 
Spri4(h-wdrJern  (1881-1882).  It  is  to  Jellinek  that  we  owe 
the  oft-repeated  comparison  of  the  Jewish  temperament  to 
that  of  women  in  its  quickness  of  perception,  versatility  and 
sensibility.  (3)  Homileiic  Jellinek  was  probably  the  greatest 
synagogue  orator  of  the  I9tb  century.  He  published  some  200 
sermons,  in  most  of  which  are  displayed  unobtrusive  learn- 
ing, fresh  application  of  old  sayings,  and  a  high  conception  of 
JtKiaism  and  its  claims.  Jellinek  was  a  powerful  apologist  and 
an  accomplished  homilist,  at  once  profound  and  ingenious. 

His  son.  George  Jelunek,  was  appointed  professor  of  inter- 
national law  at  Heidelberg  in  1891.  Another  son,  Max  HEftMANN 
Jelunejc,  was  made  assistant  professor  of  philology  at  Vienna 
in  1892. 

A  brother  of  Adolf,  Hermann  Jelunek  (b.  1823),  was 
executed  at  the  age  of  2O  on  account  of  his  association  with 
the  Hungarian  national  movement  of  1848.  One  of  Hermann 
TeDinek's  best -known  works  was  Urid  AcosUl  Another  brother, 
Moritz  Jeluner  (1823-1883),  was  an  accomplished  econo- 
mist, and  contributed  to  the  Academy  of  Sdenccs  essays  on 
the  price  of  cereals  and  on  the  statistical  organization  of  the 
country.  He  founded  the  Budapest  tramway  company  (1864) 
and  was  also  president  of  the  corn  exchange. 

See  Jevisk  Eneyclopedia,  vii.  92«94.  For  a  character  sketch  of 
Adolf  Jellinek  see  S.  Singer.  Lectures  and  Addresses  (1908),  pp.  88-^3 ; 
Kohut,  BerUhitiU  israelUtsche  Manner  und  Frauen.  (I.  A.) 

JEMAPPES,  a  town  in  the  province,  of  Hainaut,  Belgium, 
sear  Mons.  famous  as  the  scene  of  t  he  battle  at  which  Dumouriea, 
at  the  head  of  the  French  Revolutionary  Artny,  defeated  the 
Austrian  army  (which  was  sreatly  outnumbered)  under  the 
duke  of  Saxe-Teschen  and  Gerfayt  on  the  6tb  of  November 
1792  (see  FRENCH  Revolu«oNa»y  Wars). 

JENA,  a  tmiversity  town  of  Getoany,  ki  the  grand  duchy  of 
Saxe- Weimar,  on  the  left  bank  of  ihe  Soale,  56  m.  S.W.  from 
Leipaig  by  the  Gfossberifen-Saalfeld  and  la  la.  S.E.  of  Weimor 
by  the  Weimar-Gera  lines  of  railway.  Popw  (1905).  ^SSS- 
Its  situation  in  a  broad  valley  environed  by  limestone  bills  is 
•omewbat  dreary.  To  the  north  lies  the  plateau,  descending 
steeply  to  the  valley,  famous  as  the  scene  of  tbe  battle  of  Jena. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  promenades  occupying  the  site  of 
the  old  fortifications;  it  tontains  in  addition  to  the  medieval 
market  square,  nuuiy  okKfashioned  houses  and  quaint  narrow 
itrcets.  Besides  the  old  university  buHdiAgs,  the  most  intei- 
atting  edifices  a>e  tjie  i^b-ccntury  cbiirc|t  of  St  Michael,  wiih  a 


tower  3x8  ft*  Ugb»  cnqtaiolng  fa  altar,  beaeilh  whSfth  it  a  door- 
way leading  to  a  vault,  and  a  brooxe  statue  of  Luther,  originally, 
destined  for  bis  tomb ;  the  university  library,  in  which  is  preserved 
a  curious  figure  of  a  dragon;  and  the  bridge  across  the  Saale,  aa 
long  as  the  church  steeple  is  high,  the  centre  arch  of  which  ia 
surmounted  by  a  stone  carved  head  of  a  malefactor.  Across 
the  river  is  the  "  mountain,"  or  hill,  wbence  a  fine  view  is  ob- 
tained of  the  town  and  surroundings,  and  bard  by  the  Fuchs- 
Turm  (Fox  tower)  celebrated  for  student  oigies,  while  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  the  house  of  an  astronomer,  Weigel,  with 
a  deep  shaft  through  which  the  stars  can  be  seen  in  the  day  time. 
Thus  the  seven  marvels  of  Jena  are  summed  up  In  the  Latin 
hnes: — 

Ara,  caput t  draco,  mons,  pons,  vulpecuta  lurris, 

Wetgeluina  domus;  septem  mtracvla  Jenv.. 

There  must  also  be  mentioned  the  university  church,  the  new 
university  buildings,  which  occupy  the  site  of  the  ducal  palace 
(Schloss)  where  Goethe  wrote  his  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  the 
Schwarzer  Bilr  ^oCel,  where  Luther  spent  the  night  after  his 
flight  from  the  Wart  burg,  and  four  towers  and  a  ^teway  which 
now  alone  mark  the  position  of  the  ancient  walls.  The  town  has 
of  late  years  become  a  favourite  residential  resort  and  has  greatly 
extended  towards  the  west,  where  there  is  a  colony  of  pleasant 
villas.  Its  chief  prosperity  centres,  however,  in  the  university. 
In  1547  the  elector  John  Frederick  the  Magnanimous  of  Saxony» 
while  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  conceived 
the  plan  ci  founding  a  university  at  Jena,  which  was  accordingly 
established  by  his  three  sons.  After  having  obtained  a  charter 
from  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  it  was  inaugurated  on  the  and 
of  February  1558.  It  was  most  numerously  attended  about  the 
middle  of  the  i6th  century;  but  the  most  brilliant  profcKoriata 
was  ander  the  duke  Charles  Augustus,  Goethe's  patron  (1787-^ 
x8o6),  when  Fichte,  Hegel,  Schelling,  Schlcgel  and  Schiller  were 
on  iu  teaching  staff.  Founded  as  a  home  for  the  new  religious 
opinions  of  the  16th  century,  it  has  ever  been  in  the  forefront 
of  German  universities  in  liberally  accepting  new  id&s.  It 
distances  perhaps  every  other  German  university  in  the  extent 
to  whkh  it  carries  out  what  are  popularly  regarded  as  the  charac* 
teristics  of  German  student-life--duelUng  and  the  passion  for 
Freiheik  At  the  end  of  the  x8th  and  the  beginning  of  the  X9th 
century,  the  opening  of  new  universities,  co-operatug  with  th« 
suspidoi»  of  the  various  German  governments  as  to  the  demo^ 
cratic  opinions  which  obtained  at  Jena,  militated  against  the 
university,  which  has  never  regained  its  former  prosperity.  Ia 
1905  it  was  attended  by  about  xxoo  students,  and  its  teaching 
staff  (including  privotdocenten)  numbered  xxa.  Amongst'  Its 
numerous  auxiliaries  may  be  fnentioned  the  Ubraiy,  with  ^oo^foo 
volumes,  the  observatory,  the  meteorological  institute,  the  botan* 
ical  garden,  seminaries  of  theology,  philology  and  education, 
and  well  equipped  clinical,  anatomical  and  physical  institutes. 
There  ars  also  veterinary  and  apicultural  coU^^es  in  connexion 
with  the  university.  The  manuuctures  of  Jena  arc  not  consider- 
able. The  book  trade  has  of  late  years  revived,  and  there  are 
several  printing  establishments. 

Jena  appears  to  have  possessed  municipal  ri^ts  in  the  sjth 
century.  At  the  beginning  of  the  X4th  century  it  was  in  tBe 
possession  of  the  margraves  of  Meissen,  from  whom  it  passed  in 
14^3  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Since  1485  it  has  remained  in 
the  Ernestine  line  of  the  house  of  Saxony.  In  1662  it  fell  to 
Bernhard.  youngest  son  of  William  duke  of  Weimar,  and  became 
the  capital  of  a  small  separate  duchy.  Bemhard's  line  having 
become  extinct  in  1690,  Jena  was  united  with  Eisenach,  and  in 
174X  reverted  with  that  duchy  to  Weimar.  In  more  modem 
times  Jena  has  been  made  famous  by  the  defeat  tnfliaed  in 
the  vicinity,  on  the  X4th  of  October  1806,  by  Napoleon  upon  the 
Prussian  army  under  the  prince  of  Hohenlohe  (see  NAFOLEpmc 
Campaigns). 

SceSchrviberand  FArber.  Jena  won seinm  Vrspnmihiss 


Zeit  (and  ed..  1858):  Ortloff.  Jena  und  Umgegend  {yd  ed.,  1875); 
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'  JBIAfSCHt  6901IO  (1596*^6^),  Swiss  pofitfcal  leader,  one 
of  the  most  striking  figures  mtlte  troubled  history  6f  the  Grisons 
in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Saoiaden  (capital  of  the  Upper 
Engadlne).  He  studied  at  Zurich  and  Basel,  and  in  16x7  became 
the  Protestant  pastor  of  Scharans  (near  Thusis).  But  almost  at 
once  he  plunged  Into  active  politics,  taking  the  side  of  the 
Venetian  and  Protestant  party  of  the  Sails  family,  as  against 
the  Spanish  and  Romanist  policy  supported  by  the  rival  family, 
that  of  Planta.  He  headed  the  "  preachers  "  who  in  1618  tor* 
tured  to  death  the  arch-priest  Rusca,  of  Sondrio,  and  outlawed 
the  Plantas.  As  reprisals,  a  number  of  Protestants  were 
massacred  at  Tlrano  (1620),  in  the  Valtellina,  a  very  fertile 
valley,  of  considerable  strategical  importance  (for  through  it 
the  Spaniards  in  Mibn  could  communicate  by  the  ITrabrail  Pass 
with  the  Austrians  in  Tirol),  which  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spanhfa.  Jenatsch  took  part  in  the  murder  (1621)  of  Pompey 
Planta,  the  head  of  the  rival  party,  but  later  with  his  friends  was 
compelled  to  fly  the  country,  giving  up  his  position  as  a  pastor, 
and  henceforth  acting  solely  as  a  soldier.  He  helped  in  the  revolt 
against  the  Austrians  in  the  Prtttigau  (1622),  and  in  the  invasion 
of  the  V^tellina  by  a  French  army  (1634),  but  the  peace  made 
(1626)  between  France  and  Spain  left  the  Valtellina  in  the 
hands  of  the  pope,  and  so  destroyed  Jenatsch's  hopes.  Having 
killed  his  colonel,  Rulnelli,  in  a  dud,  Jenatsch  had  once  more  to 
leave  his  native  land,  and  took  service  with  the  Venetians 
(1639-X630).  In  X631  he  went  to  Paris,  and  actively  supported 
Richelieu's  schemes  for  driving  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  Val- 
tellina, wfaidx  led  to  the  successful  campaign  of  Rohan  (1635), 
one  of  whose  firmest  supporters  was  Jenatsch.  Bat  he  soon  saw 
that  the  French  were  as  unwilling  as  the  Spaniards  to  restore 
the  Valteinna  to  the  Grisons  (which  had  seized  it  in  1512).  So 
he  became  a  Romanist  (1635),  and  negotiated  secretly  with  the 
Spaniards  and  Austrians.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy 
which  broke  out  in  1637,  and  resulted  in  the  expubion  of  Rohan 
and  th^French  from  the  Orisons.  This  treachery  on  Jenatsch's 
part  did  not,  however,  lead  to  the  freeing  of  the  ValtelMna  from 
the  Spaniards,  and  oncemorehetriedtoget  French  support.  But 
on  the  34th  of  January  1639  he  was  assasshiated  at  Coire  by 
the  Plantas;  later  in  the  same  year  the  much  coveted  valley 
was  restored  by  Spain  to  the  Qrisons,  which  held  it  tiO  1797. 
Jenatsch's  career  is  of  general  historical  importance  by  reason  of 
the  long  Conflict  between  Fiance  and  Spain  for  the  possession 
of  the  Vahcllina,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  bloody  episodes 
hr  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

See  biography  by  E.  Haffter  (Davos,  1894). 

JBR6RIZ  KHAN  (1162-1227),  Mongol  emperor,  was  bora  in  a 
tent  6n  the  banks  of  the  river  Onon.  His  father  Yesukaf  was 
absent  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  in  a  campa^  against  a  Tatar 
chieftain  named  Temuchin.  The  fortune  of  war  favoured 
Yesukai,  who  having  slain  hiscn^my  returned  to  his  encamptnent 
in  triumph.  Here  he  was  met  by  the  news  that  his  wife  Ynlun 
had  ^ven  birth  to  «  son.  On  exatnining  the  child  be  observed 
in  its  clenched  fist  a  clot  of  qoagulated  blood  like  a  red  stone, 
la  the  eyes  of  the  superstitious  Mongol  thf^drcumstance  referred 
to  his  victory  over  thi  Tatar  chieftain,  and  he  therefore  naihcd 
the  infant  Temuchin.  The  death  of  Yesukai,  whicb  placed 
Temuchin  at  the  age  of  thirteen  on  the  Mongol  throne,  was  the 
signal  also  for  the  dispersal  of  several  trib^  whose  allegiance 
the  old  chieftain  had  retained  by  his  iron  nile.  When  remon* 
•trated  with  by  Temuchin,  the  rebels  replied:  "  The  deepest 
welb  are  sometimes  dry,  and  the  hardest  st6ne  is  sometimes 
broken;  why  should  we  cling  to  thee?"  But  Yulun  was  by  no 
tneans  willing  to  see  her  son's  power  melt  away;  she  led  th6se 
retainers  who  remained  faithful  against  the  deserters,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  brin'giiig  back  fully  one  half  to  their  allegiance.  With 
this  doubtful  material,  Temuchin  succeeded  in  holcfing  bSs 
ground  against  the  plots  and  open  hostilities  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  more  especially  of  the  Naimans,  Keraits  and  Merkits. 
With  one  or  other  of  these  he  maintained  an  almost  unceasing 
warfare  until  1206,  when  he  felt  strong  enough  to  proclaim  him- 
lelf  the  ruler  of  aa  empire.    He  therefore  suBmooedth&JMtables 


of  his  kingdom  to  an  assembly  on  the  banks  of  the  Onoh,  an^ 
at  their  unanimous  request  adopted  the  name  and  title  of 
Jenghiz  Khan  (Chmese,  Cheng-see,  or  "  perfect  warrior  ").  At 
this  thne  there  remained  to  him  but  one  Open  enemy  on  the 
Mongolian  steppes.  Polo  the  Naiman  khan.  Against  this  chief 
he  now  led  his  troops,  and  in  one  baitk  so  completely  shatterad 
bis  forces  that  Kushiek,  the  successor  of  Polo,  who  was  left  dead 
upon  the  field,  fled  with  his  ally  Toto,  the  Mcrkit  khan,  to  the 
river  Irtysh. 

Jenghia  Khan  now  meditated  an  invasion  of  the  empire  of  ibe 
Kin  Tatars,  who  had  wrested  northern  China  from  the  Sung 
dynasty.  As  a  first  step  he  invaded  western  Hia,  and,  having 
captured  several  strongholds,  retired  in  the  summer  of  x  208  to 
Lung-ting  to  escape  the  great  heat  cf  the  plains.  While  there 
news  reached  him  that  Toto  and*  Kushiek  were  preparing  for 
war.  In  a  pitched  battle  on  the  river  Irtysh  he  overthrew  them 
completely.  Toto  was  amongst  (he  slain,  and  Kushiek  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  Khitan  Tatars.  Satisfied  with  his  victory,  Jenghis 
again  directed  his  forces  against  Hia.  After  having  defeated 
the  Kin  army  under  tbe  leadership  of  a  son  of  the  sovereign,  he 
captured  the  Wu-liang-hai  Pass  in  the  Great  Wall,  and  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Ning-sia  Fu  in  Kansuh.  With  unceasing  vigour 
he  pushed  on  his  troops,  and  even  established  his  sway  over  the 
province  of  Liao-tung.  Several  of  the  Kin  commanders,  seeing 
how  persistently  victory  attended  his  banners,  deserted  to  him, 
and  garrisons  surrendered  at  his  bidding.  Having  thus  secured 
a  firm  footing  within  the  Great  Wall,  he  despatched  three  armies 
in  the  autumn  of  12 13  to  overrun  the  empire.  The  right  wing» 
under  his  three  sons,  Juji,  Jagatai  and  Ogotai,  marched  towards 
the  south;  the  left  wing,  under  bis  brothers  Hochar,  Kwang-tsin 
Koyen  and  Chow-tse-te-po^shi,  advanced  eastward  towanL  the 
sea;  while  Jei\ghiz  and  his  son  TulS  with  the  centre  directed  their 
course  in  a  south-easteriy  direction.  Complete  success  attended 
all  three  expeditions.  The  right  wing  advanced  as  far  as  Honan, 
and  after  having  captured  upwards  oT  twenty-eight  cities  rejoined 
headquarters  by  the  great  western  road.  Hochar  made  himself 
master  of  the  country  as  far  as  Liao-si;  and  Jenghiz  ceased  his 
triumphal  career  only  when  he  reached  the  dilTs  of  the  Shan- 
tung promontory.  But  cither  because  he  was  weary  of  the 
strife,  or  because  it  was  necessary  to  revisit  his  Mongolian 
empire,  he  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Kin  emperor  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year  (13x4),  saying,  "  AU  your  possessions  in  Shan- 
tung and  the  whole  country  north  of  the  Yellow  River  are  now 
mine  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Yenking  (the  modem  Peking). 
By  the  decree  of  heaven  you  are  now  as  weak  as  I  am  strong,  but 
I  am  willing  to  retire  from  my  conquests;  as  a  condition  of  my 
doing  80,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  that  you  distribute 
largess  to  myofli<%rs  and  men  to  appease  their  fierce  hostility." 
These  terms  of  safety  the  Kin  emperor  eagerly  accepted,  and  as 
a  peace  offering  he  presented  Jen^iz  with  a  daughter  of  the  late 
emperor,  another  princess  of  the  imperial  house,  500  youths  aiu) 
maidens,  and  3000  horses.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Jeng^ 
passed  beyond  the  Great  Wall  than  the  Kin  emperor,  fearing  to 
remain  any  longer  so  near  the  Mongol  frontier,  moved  his  court 
to  K'ai'^fing  Fu  in  Homo.  This  transfer  of  capital  apptering 
to  Jenghis  to  indicate  4  hostfle  ettltude,  he  once  more  marched 
his  troops  into  the  doomed  empire. 

While  Jenghiz  was  thus  adding  dty  to  city  and  proviiKc  to 
province  in  China,  Kushiek,  the  fugitive  Naiman  chief,  was  not 
idle.  With  charactdritlSc  treachery  he  rttiuested  permission 
frotn  fab  host;  the  Khitan  khan,  to  collect  the  fragments  of  hb 
army  which  had  been  scattered  by  Jenghix  at  the  baitle  on  the 
Irtysh,  and  thus  havfaig  collected  a  coosidecable  force  he  leagued 
himself  with  Mahommed^  the  shah  of  Khw&rizm,  against  the 
confiding  khan.  After  a  short  but  decisive  campaign  the  allies 
remained  masters  of  the  position,  and*  the  khan  was  compelled 
to  abdicate  the  'liirone  In  favour  of  the  late  guest. 

With  the  power  and  prestige  thus  acquired,  Kushiek  prepared 
once  again  to'measvre  swords  with  the  Mongol  chief.  Ob 
receiving  the  news  of  his  hostile  preparations,  Jenghia  at  once 
took  the  field,  and  hi  the  first  battle  rooted  the  Nainan  teoops 
and  made  Ktsblek  a  pciMoct._His  illrgotitn  kmsdoBi  b«cuac 
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•a-  Apaiitge  of  the  Moneot  Empirai  "  JengUs  iMwiitM  sway  up 
to  the  Khwtrizm  frontier  Be^nd  thk  he  had  no  immediate 
desice  to  go^  and  he  thereCore  sent  emroys  to  Mahommed,  the 
tbal«  with  presents,  mfihg,  *^  I  send  thet  greeting;  I  know  thy 
power  and  the  vast  extent  of  thine  empire;  I  regard  thee  as  mj 
mbst  cherished  sod.  On  ny  part  tho«  must  Jino#  thai  I  have 
cdnquened  Chiha^  and  aU  the  Turkish  nattont  north  «ff  it;  thtfu 
knowest  that  mor  country  is  a  magazine  of  wartlotv,  a  mihe 
of  iilver,  and  that  I  have  no  need  of  other  tands.  I  ukfl  It  that 
«e  have  an  effaal  interest  in  encouraghig  trade  becwee»  our 
subjects"  Tbispeaceloimessage  was  well  received  by  the  shah, 
and  iff  all  prdbabilky  the  Mongol  armies'  would  never  have 
appeared  in  Europe  but  for  an  unfortunate  occurrence.  Shortly 
after  the  despatch  of  this  first  mission  Jenghi?  sent  a  party  of 
tiadets  into  Tranaoaana  who  were  seized  and  put  to  death  as 
«pies  by  InaQuk,  the  governor  of  Otrar.  As  satisfaction  for 
this  outrage  Jcnghiz  demanded  the  extradition  of  the  offending 
governor.  Far  from  yielding  to  this '  summons,  however, 
Mahommed  beheaded  the  chief  of  the  Mongol  envoys,  and  sent 
the  others  back  without  their  beards.  This  insult  made  war 
inevitable,  and  in  the  spring  of  12 19  Jenghu  set  out  frpm 
Karakorum  on  a  campaign  which  was  destined  to  be  as  startling 
in  its  imn^ediate  results  as  its  ulterior  effects  were  far-reaching. 
The  invading  force  was  in  the  first  Instance  divided  into  two 
armies:  one  commanded  by  Jenghl2*8  second  son  Jagatai  was 
directed  to  march  against  the  Kankalis,  the  northern  defenders 
pf  the  Rhwarizm  empire;  and  the  other,  led  by  JuH,  his  eldest 
ion,  advanced  by  way  of  Sighnak  against  Jand  (Jena).  Against 
this  latter  force  Mahommed  led  an  army  of  400,000  men,  who 
Were  completely  routed,  leaving  it  is  said  160,000  dead  upon 
the  field.  With  the  remnant  of  his  host  Mahommed  fled  to 
Samarkand.  Meanwhile  Jagatai  marcbe4  clo\m  upon  the  Syr 
Daxia  (J%>v^€s)  by  the  pass  o(  Taras  and  invested  Otrar^  the 
offending  city.  After  a  siege  of  five  months  the  citadel  was  taken 
by  assault,  and  Inaljuk  and  his  followers  were  put  to  the  sword. 
TTic  conquerors  levelled  the  walls  with  the  ground,  after  having 
given  the  city  over  to  pillage.  At  the  same  time  a  third  army 
besieged  and  took  Khojent  on  the  Jazartes;  and  yet  a  fourth,  led 
by  Jengha  and  his  youngest  son  Tul€,  advanced  in  the  direction 
oi  Bokhara.  Tashkent  and  Nur  surrendered  on  their  approach, 
and  after  a  short  siege  Bokhara  fell  Into  their  hands.  On 
entering  the  town  Jengbia  ascended  the  steps  of  the  principal 
mosque,  and  shouted  to  his  followers,  **  The  hay  is  cut;  gfve  your 
horses  fodder.'*  No  second  inviution  to  phinder  was  needed; 
the  city  was  sacked,  and  the  inhabitants  either  escaped  beyond 
the  walls  or  were  compelled  to  submit  to  Infamies  which  were 
worse  than  death.  As  a  final  act  of  vengeance  the  town  was 
fined,  and  before  the  last  of  the  Mongols  left  the  district,  the 
great  nnosque  and  certain  palaces  wtre  the  only  buildings  left 
to  mark  the  spot  where  the  "  centre  of  science  "  once  stood 
From  the  rains  of  Bokhara  Jenghlz  advanced  along  (he  valley 
of  iht  Sogd  to  Samarkand,  which,  weakened  by  treachery,  sur- 
rendered to  him,  as  did  also  Balkh.  But  in  neither  case  did 
submission  save  either  the  inhabiunts  from  slaughter  or  the 
dty  from  pillage.  Beyond  this  pomt  Jenghix  went  no  farther 
westward,  but  sent  Tul€,  at  the  head  of  70,000  men,  to  ravage 
Khorasan,  and  two  flying  columns  under  Ch^pS  and  Sabuiai 
Bahadar  ta  pursue  after  Mahommed  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Nishapur.  Defeated  and  almost  alone,  Mohommed  fled  before 
Ms  pursuers  to  the  village  of  Astara  on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  where  he  died  of  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  leaving  his  empire 
to  hisson  Jetaleddin  (Jalfll  ud-din).  Meanwhile  Tule  carried  hb 
arms  into  thef  fertile  province  of  Khorasan,  and  after  having 
captured  Kesta  by  assault  appeared  before  Merv.  By  an  act  of 
atrocious  treachery  the  Mongols  gained  possession  ^f  the  city, 
and,  after  theft  manner,  sacked  and  burnt  the  town.  From  Merv 
Tule  marched  upon  Nishapur,  where  he  met  wfth  a  m<J4i  deter- 
mined resistance.  For  four  days  the  garrison  fought  despertiefy 
on  the  walls  and  hi  the  streets,  but  at  length  ihcy  were  over- 
boweMd,  and,  with  the  exception  of  400  an^Jans  who  were  sent 
uitO'MongoKa,  every  man,  woman  and  child  was  slain.  Herat 
.CMaped  the  fate  which,  had  overtaken  Merv  and  Nishapur  by 
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opening  its  ^es  to  the  Mongols.  At  this  p6lnt  of  his  vic- 
torious career  Tule  received  an  order  to  Join  Jenghia  before 
Talikhan  in  Badakshan,  where  that  chieftain  Was  preparing  <o 
renew  his  pureuit  of  Jelaleddln,  after  a  check  he  had  sustains 
in  an  engagement  fbught  before  Chaani.  As  soon  as  sufBdent 
peinforeemtnu  -arrived  Tenghia  advanced  against  Jelaleddln, 
who  had  taken  up  a  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  Here 
the  Tarks,  tboagfa  Car  outnumbered,  defended  their  ground 
with  undaunted  courage,  until,  beaten  at  all  points,  they  fled  In 
6mfusion.  Jelaleddln,  seeing  that  alt  was  lost,  motmtod  a  fresh 
horse  and  jumped  intd  the  river,  which  flowed  20  ft.  below. 
With  admiring  gase  Jenghia  watched  the  desperate  venture  ol 
his  enemy,  and  even  saw  without  regret  the  drippmg  horseman 
mount  the  opposite  bank.  From  the  Indus  jenghis  sent  hi 
pursuit  of  JdlaleddCn,  who  fled  to  Delhi,  but  failing  to  capture 
the  fugitive  the  Mongols  returned  to  Ghazni  after  having  ravaged 
the  provinces  of  Lahore,  Peshawar  and  Melikpor.  At  this 
moment  news  reached  Jenghia  that  the  inhabitanu  of  Herat 
had  deposed  the  governor  whom  TuK  had  appohited  over  the 
dty,  and  had  placed  one  of  their  own  choice  in  his  room.  To 
ptf^  this  act  of  rebellion  Jenghis  sent  an  army  of  So,ooo 
men  against  the  offending  city,  which  after  a  siege  of  six  months 
was  taken  by  assault.  For  a  wh<>le  week  the  Mongols  ceased 
not  to  kill,  bum  and  destroy,  and  1,600,000  persons  are  said  to 
have  been  massacred  within  the  walls.  Having  consummated 
this  act  ol  vengeance,  Jenghis  returned  to  Mongolia  by  way  of 
Balkh,  Bokhara  and  Samarkand. 

Meanwhile  Cbdp«  and  Sabutal  marched  throu^  Acerbdjan, 
and  in  the  spring  of  i3»2  advanced  into  Georgia.  Here  they 
defeated  a  combined  force  of  Lesghfans,  Circassians  and  Klp- 
chaks,  and  after  takhng  Astrakhan  followed  the  retttating  Rip- 
chaks  to  the  Don.  The  news  of  the  approach  of  the  mysterious 
enemy  of  whose  name  even  they  were  ignorant  was  recdved  by 
the  Russian  princes  at  Kiev  with  dismay.  At  the  instigation, 
however,  of  Mtlisbf ,  prince  of  Galicia,  they  assembled  an  opposing 
force  on  the  Dnieper.  Here  they  recdved  envoys  from  the 
Mongol  camp,  whom  they  barbarously  put  to  death.  "  You 
have  killed  our  envoys,"  was  the  answer  made  by  the  Mongols; 
"  well,  as  you  wish  for  war  you  shall  have  it.  We  have  done 
you  no  harm.  God  is  impartial;  He  will  dedde  our  quarrd.** 
In  the  first  battle,  on  the  river  Kaleaa,  the  Russians  were  utterly 
routed,  and  fled  before  the  invaders,  who,  after  ravaging  Great 
Bulgaria  retired,  gorged  with  booty,  through  the  country  of 
Saksin,  along  the  river  Aktuba,  on  their  way  to  Mongolia. 

In  China  the  same  success  had  attended  the  Mongol  arms  as  in 
western  Asia.  The  whole  of  the  country  north  of  the  Yellow 
river,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  cities,  was  added  to  the 
Mongol  rule,  and,  on  the  death  of  the  Kin  emperor  SQan  Tsung 
in  I2  2J,  the  Kin  empire  virtually  ceased  to  be,  and  Jenghiz's 
frontiers  thus  became  conterminous  with 'those  of  the  Sung 
emperors  who  held  sway  over  the  whole  of  central  and 
southern  China.  After  h^  return  from  Central  Asia,  Jenghia 
once  more  took  the  fidd  in  western  China.  While  on  this  cam- 
paign  the  five  planets  appeared  in  a  certain  conjunction,  which  to 
the  supcfttitiously  minded  Mongol  chief  foretold  that  evil  was 
awaiting  him.  With  this  presentiment  strongly  impressed 
upon  him  he  turned  his  face  homewards,  and  had  advanced  no 
farther  than  the  Si>Klang  river  in  Ransuh  when  he  was  seieed 
with  an  illness  of  which  he  died  a  short  time  afterwards  (1227) 
at  hts  travdling  palace  at  Ha-lao-tu,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Sale  in  Mongolia.  By  the  terns  of  his  wiU  Ogotai  was  appointed 
his  successor,  but  so  essential  was  it  considered  to  be  that  his 
death  should  remain  a  secret  until  Ogotai  was  proclaimed  that, 
as  the  funeral  procession  moved  northwards  to  the  great  ordn 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kerulen,  the  escort  killed  every  one  they 
met.  The  body  of  Jenghia  was  then  carried  successively  to  the 
ordus  of  his  several  wives,  and  was  finallv  laid  to  rest  in  the 
valley  df  Kilien. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  one  of  the  greatest  conquerors  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Bom  and  nurtured  as  the  chifef  of  a  petty 
Mongolian  tribe,  he  lived  to  see  his  armies  victorious  from  the 
China  Sea  to  the  baxdis  of  \ht  Dnieper^jn^,  though  the  empire 
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which  he  q-catcd  ultimUdy  dwiadled  away  under  the  bands  of 
his  degeneraie  descendants*  leaving  not  a  wrack  bebiod,  we  have 
in  the  presence  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  a  consequence  ol  his  rule, 
since  it  was  the  advance  of  his  armies  which  drove  their  Osmanli 
ancestors  from  their  original  home  in  northern  Asia,  and  thus 
led  to  their  invasion  of  Bithynia  under  Othman,  and  fiaally  ihcir 
advance  into  Europe  under  Amurath  I. 

See  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth.  Tlu  History  ^tke  Mont^;  Sir  Robert  K. 
Douglas.  The  Lt)c  qf  Jenffiiz  Khan.  (R.  K,  D.) 

J£NKIN,  HENRY  CHARLE$  FLEEMINQ  (1851-1885),  British 
engineer,  was  born  near  Dungeness  on  the  25th  of  March  183^ 
his  father  (d.  1885)  being  a  naval  commander,  and  his  mother 
(d.  188s)  anovelistof  some  literary  repute,  her  best  booksperhaps 
being  Cousin  Sklla  (1859)  and  Who  breaks,  pcy$  ( 1861 ).  Fleem- 
tfig  Jenkin  was  educated  at  first  i*  Scotland,  but  in  1846  the 
family  went  to  live  abroad,  owing  to  financial  straits,  and  he 
studied  at  Genoa  University,  whert  he  took  a  first-dass degree 
in  physical  science.  In  1851  he  began  his  engineering  career  as 
apprentice  in  an  establishment  at  Manchester,  and  subsequently 
he  entered  Newalls  submarine  cable  works  at  Birkenhead.  In 
1850  he  began,  in  concea  with  Sir  William  Thomson  (afterwards 
Lord  Kelvin),  to  work  on  problems  respecting  the  making  and 
use  of  cables,  and  the  importance  of  his  researches  on  the  resis> 
tance  of  gutta-percha  was  at  once  recognized.  From  this  time 
he  was  in  constant  request  in  connexion  with  submarine  tele- 
graphy, and  he  became  known  also  as  an  inventor.  In  partner* 
ship  with  Thomson,  he  made  a  large  income  as  a  consulting 
telegraph  engineer.  In  1865  he  was  elected  F.R.S.,  and  was 
appointed  profcssorof  engineering  at  University  College,  London. 
In  xS68  he  obtained  the  same  professorship  at  Edinburgh  Univer> 
sity>  and  in  1873  he  published  a  textbook  of  Magnetism  and 
EteclricUy,  full  of  original  work.  He  was  author  of  the  article 
"  Bridges  "  in  the  ninth  edition  of  this  encyclopaedia.  His 
influence  among  the  Edinburgh  students  was  pronounced,  and 
R.  L.  Stevenson's  well-known  Memoir  is  a  ^mpatheiic  tribute 
to  his  ability  and  character.  The  meteoric  charm  of  his  conver- 
nation  is  well  described  in  Stevenson's  essay  on  "  Talk  and 
Talkers,"  under  the  name  of  Cockshot.  Jenkin's  interests  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  engineering,  but  extended  \a  the  arUand 
literature;  his  roisceilaneous  p^>ers,  showing!  his  critical  and 
unconventional  views,  wc;re  issued  posthumously  in  two  volumes 
(J887).  In  1882  Jenkin  invented  an  automatic  method  of 
electric  uansport  for  goods — "  telpherage  "— butlhccompletion 
of  its  details  was  prevented  by  his  death  on  the  i2ih  of  June 
1885.  A  telpher  line  on  his  system  was  subsequently  erected 
at  Glynde  in  Sussex.  He  was  also  well  known  as  «  sam'ury 
reiormcr,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  did  much 
useful  work  in  inculcating  more  enUghlened  ideas  on  the  subject 
both  in  Edinburgh  and  other  places. 

JENKINS.  SIR  LEOLINE  (1623-16&5),  EngUsh  lawyer  and 
diplon^atist,  was  the  son  of  a  Welsh  country  gentleman.  He  was 
born  in  1623  and  was  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  was  elected  a  feUow  at  the  Restoration  in  1660.  having  been  an 
ardent  royalist  during  the  civil  war  and  commonwealth;  and  in 
x66i  he  became  head  of  the  college.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
made  registrar  of  the  consistory  court  of  Westminster;  in  1664 
deputy  judge  of  the  court  of  arches;  about  a  year  later  judge  of 
the  admiralty  court;  in  i68q  judge  of  the  prerogative  court  of 
Canterbury.  In  these  offices  Jenkins  did  enduring  work  in  clud' 
dating  ^nd  establishing  legal  principles,  especially  in  relation  to 
international  law  and  admiralty  jurisdiction.  He  was  selected  to 
draw  up  the  claim  of  Charles  IL  to  succeed  (o  the  property  of  his 
mother.  Henrietta  Maria,  on  her  death  in  August  1666,  and  while 
in  Paris  for  this  purpose  he  succeeded  in  defeating  the  rival  claim 
of  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  being  rewarded  by  a  knighthood  on  his 
return.  In  1673.  on  bang  elected  member  for  Hythe,  Jenkins 
resigned  the  headship  of  Jesus  College.  He  was  one  of  the 
English  representatives  at  the  congress  of  Cologne  in  1673,  ^uid 
at  the  more  important  congress  of  Nijmwegen  in  1676- 
1679.  He  was  made  a  privy  councillor  in  February  1680  and 
became  secretary  of  state  in  April  of  the  same  year,  in  which 
office  be  was  the  official  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  Exclusion 


Bill,  though  be  was  by  no  meana  ft  pnant  tool  in  the  hands  of  liM 
court.  He  resSgned  office  in  1684,  and  died  on  the  1st  of  Sep* 
tember  1685,  He  left  most  of  his  |Moperty  to  Jesus  CoU^ 
Oxford,  including  his  book!,  which  he  bcx)neathed  to  the  colege 
library,  built  by  himself;  and  he  left  some  unporunt  maauscripu 
to  All  Souls  College,  where  they  are  preserved.  Jenkins  left  his 
impress  on  the  law  of  EngUnd  in  the  Sutute  of  Frauds^  and  the 
Sumte  of  Distributions,  of  which  he^ras  the  principal  author^ 
and  of  which  the  former  profoundly  affected  the  mercantile  law 
of  the  country,  while  the  latter  regulated  the  inheritance  of  the 
personal  property  of  Intestates.    He  was  nev^r  married. 

See  William  Wynne,  li/p  of  Sir  Uoline  Jenkins  (2  vols.,  London, 
1724),  which  contains  a  number  of  his  dipbmacic  despatches.  Ictten, 
speeches  and  other  papers.  Sec  also  Sir  WUIiam  Temple.  Works'^ 
vol.  ii.  (4  vols.,  1770):  Anthony  k  Wood,  Alkenae  Oxontenses 
(Fasti)  edited  by  P.  Bliss  (4  vols... London,  1813-1820),  and  Hutory 
and  Antiquities  of  Ou  £/Mciirr«|/y«/0x/9ri»editedbyJ.Cutch  (Oxford. 
1792-1796). 

JENKINS,  ROBERT  Of.  i73i-i74S).  EngUsh  master  mariner, 
Is  known  as  the  protagonist  of  the  '*  Jenkins's  ear  "  incident^ 
which,  magm'fied  in  England  by  the  press  and  the  opposition, 
became  a  contributory  cause  of  the  war  between  England  and 
Spain  (i  739).  Bringing  home  the  brig  "  Rebecca  *'  from  the  West 
Indies  in  1731,  Jenkins  was  boarded  by  a  Spanish  guarda-costa, 
whose  commander  rifled  the  holds  and  cut  off  one  of  his  ears.  On 
arriving  in  England  Jenkins  staled  his  grievance  to  the  king,  and 
a  report  was  furnished  by  the  commander-in-chief  in  the  West 
Indies  confirming  his  account.  At  first  the  case  created  no  great 
stir,  but  in  1738  he  repeated  his  story  with  dramatic  detail 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  producing  what 
purported  to  be  the  ear  that  had  been  cut  off.  Afterwards  it 
was  suggested  that  he  might  have  lost  the  ear  in  the  pillory. 

Jenkins  was  6ubsr<|ucntl)r  given  the  command  of  a  ship  in  the 
tjox  India  Company  s  scr\'icc,  and  later  became  supervisor  of  the 
comoany's  affairs  at  St  Helena.  In  17^1  he  was  sent  from  Engfand 
CO  tnat  island  to  investigate  charges  ot  corruption  brought  >againsc 
the  acting  governor,  and  from  May  1741  until  March  1742  he  admin- 
istcrcd  the  affairs  of  the  isbnd.  Tncreaftcr  he  resumed  his  naval 
career,  and  is  stated  in  an  action  with  a  pirate  vessel  to  have  pre- 
served  his  own  vc&sri  and  three  others  under  his  care  (see  T.  H. 
Brooke.  History  of  the  Island  of  St  Helena  (London*  2nd  ed.,  Iba4), 
and  H.  R.  janisch.  Extracts  from  Ike  St  Helena  Records,  1885). 

JENKS,  JEREMIAH  WHIPPLE  (i8i6-  ),  American  ecobo* 
mist,  was  born  in  Si  Clair.  Michigan,  on  the  and  of  September 
1856.  He  graduated  at  the  university  of  Michigan  in  1878; 
taught  Greek,  Lai  in  and  German  in  Mt.  Morris  College,  Illinois; 
studied  in  Germany,  receiving  (he  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the 
university  of  Halle  in  iSSs;  taught  political  science  and  EngUsh 
literature  at  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111.,  in  1886-1889;  waft 
profcssorof  political  economy  and  social  science  at  Indiana  State 
University  in  1 889-1801 ;  and  was  successively  profcssorof  politi- 
cal, munidpal  and  social  institutions  (1891-1802),  professor  of 
political  economy  and  civil  and  social  institutions  (1892-1901), 
and  after  1901  professor  of  political  economy  and  politics  at 
Cornell  University.  In  1899- 1901  he  served  as  an  expert  agent 
of  the  United  States  Industrial  commission  on  investigatioB 
of  trusu  and  industrial  combinations  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  and  contributed  to  vols.  i..  viii.  and  xiii.  of  thb 
commission's  report  (1900  and  1901),  vol.  viii.  being  a  report, 
written  wholly  by  hinn  on  industrial  combinations  in  Europe.  la 
1901-1902  he  was  special  commissioner  of  the  United  States  wtf 
department  on  colonial  administration,  and  wrote  a  RepoH  on 
Certain  Economic  QueUions  in  the  Euglisk  and  Dutch  Calonits  in 
the  Oricnit  published  (1902)  by  the  bureau  of  insular  affairs,  and 
In  1903  he  was  adviser  to  the  Mexican  ministry  of  finance  on  pro- 
jected currency  changes.  In  1903-1904  he  was  a  membNcr  of  the 
United  Sutes  commission  on  international  exchange,  in  especial 
charge  of  the  reform  of  currency  in  China;  in  1905  he  was  special 
representative  of  the  United  States  with  the  imperial  Chinese 
special  mission  visiting  the  United  States.  In  1907  he  became  « 
member  of  the  United  Stales  immigration  commission.  Best 
known  as  an  expert  00  "  trusts,"  he  has  written  besides  on  elec- 
tions, ballot  reform,  proportional  representation,  on  educali<m 
(especiallj*  as  a  traihing  for  citizenship),  on  legislation  regarding 
highways,  &c 
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His  pwicip>l  publUicd  iK>rlnM«  Benry  C.  Carty  9ls  N^tionaU 
■  (HiOea.  S..  18B5):  The  Tnat  ~    ''     '  •    -        ^ 


^ -..         Tna/ProWfwi  (1900;  revised  I'... 

Creat  F^rhuus  (1006):  Q/is«fuMp  aiiJ  tke  Schools  (1906);  and  Pnii. 
dpUs  of  Politics  (1909). 

JBNNfc  a  city  of  West  Africa,  formerly  the  caiifital  of  the 
Songhoi  empire,  now  included  in  the  French  colony  of  Upper 
Senegal  and  Niger.  Jenn6  is  situated  on  a  marigot  or  natural 
canal  connecting  the  Niger  and  its  aflSuent  the  Bani  or  Mahel 
Balevel,  and  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the  latter  stream.  It  lies 
150  m.  S.W.  of  Timbuktu  in  a  straight  line.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  channels  connected  with  the  Bani  but  in  the 
<|ry  season  it  ceases  to  be  an  island.  On  the  north  is  the 
Moorish  quarter;  on  the  north-west,  the  oldest  part  of  the 
dty,  stood  the  citadel,  converted  by  the  French  since  1893 
into  a  modem  fort.  The  market-place  is  midway  between  the 
fort  and  the  commercial  harbour.  The  old  mosque,  partially 
destroyed  in  1830,  covered  a  large  area  in  the  south-west  portion 
of  the  city.  It  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
Songhoi  kings.  The  architecture  of  many  of  the  buildings 
bears  a  resemblance  to  Egyptian,  the  facades  of  the  houses  being 
adorned  with  great  buttresses  of  pylonic  form.  There  is  little 
trace  of  the  influence  of  Moorish  or  Arabian  art.  The  build- 
ings are  mostly  constructed  of  day  made  into  flat  long  bricks. 
Massive  day  walls  surround  the  dty.  The  inhabitants  are  great 
traders  and  the  prindpal  merchants  have  representatives  at 
Timbuktu  and  all  the  chief  places  on  the  Niger.  The  boats 
built  at  Jenn£  are  famous  throughout  the  western  Sudan. 

Jenn£  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Songhoi  in  the 
8tb  century,  and  though  it  has  passed  imder  the  dominion  of 
many  races  it  has  never  been  destroyed.  Jenn£  seems  to  have 
been  at  the  height  of  its  power  from  the  i3th  to  the  i6th  century, 
when  its  merchandise  was  found  at  every  port  along  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  From  this  circumstance  it  is  conjectured  that 
Jenn£  (Guinea)  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  coast  (see  Guinea). 
Subsequently,  under  the  control  of  Moorish,  Tuareg  and  Fula 
invadens,  the  importance  of  the  city  greatly  declined.  With  the 
advent  of  the  French,  commerce  again  began  to  flourish. 

See  F.  Dubois,  Tomhouclou  la  mystirieuso  (Paris,  1897),  in  which 
several  chapters  are  devoted  to  Jenn6;  also  SoNCUOi;  Timbuktu; 
and  Senegal. 

JSmiBR*  EDWARD  (1749-1835),  English  physician  and 
discoverer  of  vacdnation,  was  bom  at  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire, 
on  the  17th  of  May  1749.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Jenner, 
rector  of  Rockhampton  and  vicar  of  Berkeley,  came  of  a  family 
that  had  been  long  established  in  that  county,  and  was  possessed 
of  considerable  landed  property;  he  died  when  Edward  was 
only  six  years  old,  but  his  ddest  son,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Jenner, 
brought  hit  brother  up  with  paternal  care  and  tenderness. 
Edward  recdved  bis  early  education  at  Wottoo-under-Edge 
and  Cirencester,  where  he  already  showed  a  strong  taste  for 
natural  history.  The  medical  profession  having  been  selected 
lor  him,  he  began  his  studies  under  Danid  Ludlow,  a 
surgeon  of  Sodbury  near  Bristol;  but  in  his  twenty-first  year 
be  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  became  a  favourite  pupil 
of  John  Hunter,  in  whose  house  he  resided  for  two  years. 
During  this  period  he  was  employed  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to 
arrange  and  prepare  the  valuable  zoological  specimens  which 
he  had  brought  back  from  Captain  Cook's  first  voyage  in 
1771.  He  must  have  acquitted  himsdf  satisfactorily  in  this 
task,  since  he  was  offered  the  post  of  naturalist  in  the  second 
•zpedition,  but  declined  it  as  tvcU  as  other  advantageous  offers, 
preferring  rather  to  practise  his  profession  in  his  native  place, 
and  near  his  eldest  brother,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached.  He 
was  the  principal  founder  of  a  local  medical  society,  to  which 
be  contributed  several  papers  of  marked  ability,  in  one  of  which 
ke  apparently  antidpated  later  discoveries  concerning  rheumatic 
inflammations  of  the  heart.  He  maintained  a  correspondence 
with  Jdin  Hunter,  under  whose  direction  he  investigated  various 
points  in  biology,  particularly  the  hibernation  of  hedgehogs  and 
habttsof  the  cuckoo;  his  paper  on  the  latter  subject  was  laid  by 
Hunter  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  appeared  in  the  Phil. 
troMS,  for  178S.    He  also  devoud  considerable  attention  to  the 
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varied  geological  character  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived,  and 
cqnstructed  the  first  balloon  seen  in  those  parts.  He  was  a  great 
favourite  in  general  society,  from  his  agreeable  and  instructive 
conversation,  and  the  many  accomplishments  he  possessed. 
Thus  he  was  a  fair  musician,  both  as  a  part  singer  and  as  a  per- 
former on  the  violin  and  flute,  and  a  very  successful  writer,  after 
the  fashion  of  that  time,  of  fugitive  pieces  of  verse.  In  1788  he 
married  Catherine  Ringscote,  and  in  1792  he  obtained  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine  from  St  Andrews. 

Meanwhile  the  discovery  that  is  associated  with  his  name 
had  been  slowly  maturing  in  his  mind.  When  only  an  apprentice 
at  Sodbury,  1^  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  rclationa 
between  cow-pox  and  small-pox  in  connexion  with  a  popular 
belief  which  he  found  current  in  Gloucestershire,  as  to  the  antagon* 
ism  between  these  two  diseases.  During  his  suy  in  London 
he  appears  to  have  mentioned  the  thing  rq>eatedly  to  Hunter, 
who,  being  engrossed  by  other  important  pursuits,  was  not  so 
strongly  persuaided  as  Jenner  was  of  its  possible  importance,  yet 
spoke  of  it  to  his  friends  and  in  his  lectures.  After  he  begaa 
practice  in  Berkdey,  Jenner  was  always  accustomed  to  inquire 
what  his  professional  brethren  thought  of  it;  but  he  found  that* 
when  medical  men  had  noticed  the  popular  report  at  all,  they 
supposed  it  to  be  based  on  imperfect  induction.  His  first  carduL 
investigation  of  the  subject  dated  from  about  1775,  and  five  years 
elapsed  before  be  had  succeeded  in  clearing  away  the  most  per- 
plexing difl^culties  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  He  first 
satisfied  himself  that  two  different  forms  of  disease  had  been 
hitherto  confounded  under  the  term  cow-pox,  only  one  of  which 
protected  against  small-pox,  and  that  many  of  the  cases  of  failure 
were  to  be  thus  accounted  for;  and  his  next  step  was  to  ascertain 
that  the  true  cow«pox  itself  only  protects  when  communicated 
at  a  particular  stage  of  the  disease.  At  the  same  time  he  came 
to  the  condusion  that  "  the  grease  "  of  horses  is  the  same 
disease  as  cow-pox  and  small-pox,  each  being  modified  by  the 
organism  in  which  it  was  developed.  For  many  years,  cow-pox 
bdng  scarce  in  bis  county,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  inoculating 
the  disease,  and  so  putting  his  discovery  to  the  test,  but  he  did 
all  he  could  in  the  way  of  collecting  information  and  communi- 
cating what  he  had  ascertained.  Thus  in  1788  he  carried  a 
drawing  of  the  cow-pox,  as  seen  on  the  hands  of  a  milkmaid,  to 
London,. and  showed  it  to  Sir  £.  Home  and  others,  who  agreed 
that  it  was  "  an  interesting  and  curious  subject."  At  length, 
on  the  Z4th  of  May  1796,  he  was  able  to  inoculate  James 
Phipps,  a  boy  about  eight  years  old,  with  matter  from  cow-pox 
vesicles  on  the  hand  of  Sarah  Nelmes.  Gn  the  ist  of  the  follow- 
ing July  the  boy  was  carefully  inoculated  with  variolous  matter, 
but  (as  Jenner  had  predicted)  no  small-pox  followed.  The  dis^ 
covery  was  now  complete,  but  Jenner  was  unable  to  repeat  his 
experiment  tmtil  1798,  owing  to  the  disappearaqce  of  cow-pox 
from  the  dairies.  He  then  repealed  his  inoculations  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  prepared  a  pamphlet  {Inquiry  into  ike  Cause  and 
Efecls  oj  tke  Variolae  Vaccinae)  which  should  announce  his  dis- 
covery to  the  world.  Before  publishing  it,  however,  he  thought 
it  well  to  visit  London,  so  as  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  his 
assertions  to  his  friends;  but  he  remained  in  London  nearly  three 
months,  without  bdng  able  to  find  any  person  who  would  submit 
to  be  vacdnated.  Soon  after  he  had  returned  home,  however, 
Henry  Cline,  surgeon  of  St  Thomas's  Ho^ital,  inoculated  some 
vacdne  matter  obtained  from  bim  over  the  diseased  hip-joint  of  a 
child,  thinking  the  counter-irriuiion  might  be  useful,  and  found 
the  patient  afterwards  incapable  of  acquiring  small-pox.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  Jenner  met  with  the  first  opposition  to 
vaccination;  and  this  was  the  more  formidable  because  it  pro- 
ceded  from  J.  Ingenhousz,  a  celebrated  physician  and  man  of 
science.  But  meanwhile  Cline's  advocacy  of  vaccination  brought 
it  much  more  decidedly  before  the  medical  profession,  of  whom 
the  majority  were  prudent  enough  to  suspend  their  judgment 
until  they  had  more  ample  information.  But  besides  tbesf 
there  were  two  noisy  and  troublesome  factions,  one  of  which 
opposed  vaccination  as  a  useless  and  dangerous  practice,  while 
the  other  endangered  its  success  much  more  by  rash  and  self* 
seeking  advocacy.  At  the  head  of  the  latter  was  George  PeanoQ, 
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who  in  November  1798  publSshed  a  pamphlet  speculating  upon 
the  subject*,  before  even  seeing  a  case  oC  cow-pox,  and  after- 
wards  endeavoured,  by  lecturing  on  the  subject  and  supplying 
the  virus,  to  put  himself  forward  as  the  chief  agent  in  the  cause. 
The  matter  which  he  distributed,  which  had  been  derived  from 
cows  that  were  found  to  be  infected  in  London,  was  found  fre- 
quently to  produce,  not  the  slight  disease  described  by  Jenner, 
but  more  or  less  severe  eruptions  resembling  small-pox.  Jenner 
concluded  at  once  that  this  was  due  to  an  aocidenul  contamina> 
tion  of  the  vaccine  with  variolous  matter,  and  a  visit  to  London 
in  the  spring  of  1799  convinced  him  that  this  was  the  case.  In 
the  course  of  this  year  the  practice  of  vaccination  spread  over 
England,  being  urged  principally  by  non-professional  persons  of 
position ;  and  towards  its  close  attempu  were  made  to  found  insti- 
tutions for  gratuitous  vaccination  and  for  supplying  lymph  to 
all  who  might  apply  for  it.  Pearson  proposed  to  establish  one  of 
these  in  London,  without  Jenner's  knowledge,  in  which  he  offered 
him  the  post  of  honorary  corresponding  physiciani  On  learning 
6f  this  scheme  to  supplant  him,  and  to  carry  on  an  institution 
f^  public  vaccination  on  principles  which  he  knew  to  be  partly 
erroneous,  Jenner  once  more  visited  London  early  in  1800,  when 
be  had  influence  enough  to  secure  the  abandonment  of  the 
project.  He  was  afterwards  presented  to  the  king,  the  queen 
and  the  prince  of  Wales,  whose  encouragement  materially  aided 
the  spread  of  vaccination  in  England.  Meanwhile  it  had  made 
rapid  progress  in  the  United  States,  where  it  was  introduced  by 
Benjamin  Waterhouse,  then  professor  of  physic  at  Harvard, 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  it  was  at  first  diffused 
by  De  Carro  of  Vienna.  In  consequence  of  the  war  between 
England  and  France,  the  discovery  was  later  in  reaching  Paris; 
but,  its  importance  once  realized,  it  spread  rapidly  over  France, 
Spain  and  Italy. 

A  few  of  the  incidents  connected  with  its  extension  may  be 
mentioned.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  is  the  expedition  which 
was  sent  out  by  the  court  of  Spain  in  1803,  for  the  purpose  of 
diffusing  cow-pox  through  all  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the 
Old  and  New  Worids,  and  which  returned  in  three  years,  having 
circumnavigated  the  globe,  and  succeeded  beyond  its  utmost 
expectations.  Clergymen  In  Geneva  and  Holland  urged  vacci- 
nation upon  their  parishioners  from  the  pulpit;  in  Sicily, South 
America  and  Naples  religious  processions  were  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  it;  the  anniversary  of  Jenner's  birthday,  or 
of  the  successful  vaccination  of  James  Phipps,  was  for  many 
years  celebrated  as  a  feast  in  Germany;  and  the  empress  of 
Russia  caused  the  first  child  operated  upon  to  receive  the 
name  of  Vaccinov,  and  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expense. 
About  the  dose  of  the  year  1801  Jenner's  friends  in  Gloucester- 
shire presented  him  with  a  small  service  of  plate  as  a  testimonial 
of  the  esteem  in  which  they  held  his  discovery.  This  was  in- 
tended merely  as  a  preliminary  to  the  presenting  of  a  petition 
to  parliament  for  a  grant.  The  petition  was  presented  in  1803, 
and  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  the  investigations 
resulted  in  a  report  in  favour  of  the  grant,  and  ultimately  in  a 
vote  of  £10,000. 

Towards  the  end  of  1 803  steps  were  taken  to  form  a  society  for 
the  proper  spread  of  vaccination  in  London,  and  the  Royal 
Jenncrian  Society  was  finally  established,  Jenner  returning  to 
town  to  preside  at  the  first  meeting.  This  institution  began  very 
prosperously,  more  than  twelve  thousand  persons  having  been 
inoculated  in  the  first  eighteen  months,  and  with  such  effect  that 
the  deaths  from  small-pox,  which  for  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
century  had  averaged  3018  annually,  fell  in  1 804  to  63  2.  Unfor- 
tunately the  chief  resident  inoculator  soon  set  himself  up  as  an 
authority  opposed  to  Jenner,  and  this  led  to  such  dissensions  as 
caused  the  society  to  die  out  in  1808. 

Jenner  was  led,  by  the  language  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer  when  bis  grant  was  proposed,  to  attempt  practice  in 
London,  but  after  a  year's  trial  he  returned  to  Berkeley.  His  grant 
was  not  paid  until  1804,  and  then,  after  the  deduction  of  about 
£xooo  for  fees,  it  did  little  more  than  pay  the  expenses  attendant 
upon  his  discovery.  For  he  was  so  thoroughly  known  every- 
Wheif  ai  the  discoverer  of  vaccination  that,  as  he  himself  said,  he 


was  "  the  vaccbe  clerk  of  the  whofe  world.**  At  the  Ante  time 
he  continued  to  vaccinate  gratuitously  all  the  poor  who  applied 
to  him  on  certain  days,  so  that  he  sometimes  bad  as  many  aa 
three  hundred  persons  waiting  at  his  door.  Meanwhile  honours 
began  to  shower  upon  him  from  abroad:  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  almost  all  the  chief  scientific  societies  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  the  first  being  that  of  Gdttlngcn,  where  he  was  pro* 
posed  by  J.  F.  Blumenbach.  But  perhaps  the  most  flattering 
proof  of  his  influence  was  derived  from  France.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  release  of  some  of  the 
unfortunate  Englishmen  who  had  been  detained  in  France  an 
the  sudden  termination  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  Napoleon  was 
about  to  reject  the  petition,  when  Josephine  uttered  the  name  of 
Jenner.  The  emperor  paused  and  exclaimed:  "  Ah,  we  can 
refuse  nothing  to  tbat  name."  Somewhat  later  he  did  the  same 
service  to  Englishmen  confined  in  Mexico  and  in  Austria;  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  great  war  persons  before  leaving 
England  would  sometimes  obtain  certificates  signed  by  him 
which  served  as  passports.  In  his  own  country  his  merits  were 
less  recognized.  His  applications  on  behalf  of  French  prisoners 
in  England  were  less  successful;  he  never  shared  in  any  of  the 
patronage  at  the  disposal  of  the  government,  and  was  even  unable 
to  obtain  a  living  for  his  nephew  George. 

In  1806  Lord  Henry  Petty  (afterwards  the  marquess  of  Lans- 
downe)  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  was  so  con^ 
vinced  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  former  parliamentary  grant  that 
he  proposed  an  address  to  the  Crown,  praying  that  the  college  of 
physicians  should  be  directed  to  report  upon  the  success  of 
vaccination.  Their  report  being-strongly  in  its  favour,  tbe  then 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (Spencer  Perceval)  proposed  that 
a  sum  of  £10,000  without  any  deductions  should  be  paid  to 
Jenner.  The  anli-vaccinationists  found  but  one  advocate  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  finally  the  sum  was  raised  to  £^,ooa 
Jenner,  however,  at  the  same  time  had  the  mortification  of 
learning  that  government  did  not  intend  to  take  any  steps 
towards  checking  small -pox  inoculation,  which  so  persistently 
kept  up  that  disease.  About  the  same  time  a  subscription  for 
his  benefit  was  begun  in  India,  where  his  discov«y  bad  been 
gratefully  received,  but  the  full  amount  of  this  (£7383)  only 
reached  him  in  181 2. 

The  Royal  Jennerian  Society  having  failed,  the  national  vacdne 
establishment  was  founded,  for  the  extension  of  vaccination,  'Uk 
1808.  Jenner  spent  five  months  in:  London  for  the  pqrpose  of 
organizing  it,  but  was  then  obliged,  by  the  dangerous  illness  of 
one  of  his  sons,  to  return  to  Berkdey.  He  had  been  appointed 
director  of  the  institution;  but  he  had  no  sooner  left  London 
than  Sir  Lucas  Pepj^,  president  of  the  college  of  physicians, 
neglected  bis  recommendations,  and  formed  the  board  out  of  the 
officials  of  that  college  and  the  college  of  surgeons.  Jenner  at 
once  resigned  his  post  as  director,  though  he  continued  to  give 
the  benefit  of  his  advice  whenever  it  was  needed,  and  this  rcsignap 
tion  was  a  bitter  mortification  to  him.  In  xSio  his  ddcst  son. 
died,  and  Jenner's  grid  at  his  loss,  and  his  incessant  labours, 
materially  affected  his  health.  In  18x3  the  university  of 
Oxford  conferred  on  htm  the  degree  of  M.D.  It  was  believed 
that  this  would  lead  to  his  election  into  the  college  of  physidans* 
but  that  learned  body  decided  that  he  could  mrt  be  admitted 
until  he  had  undergone  an  examination  in  dassics.  This  Jenner 
at  once  refused;  to  brush  up  his  classics  would,  he  said,  "  be 
irksome  beyond  measure.  I  would  not  do  it  for  a  diadem.  Thai 
indeed  would  be  a  bauble;  1  would  not  dp  it  for  John  Hunter's 
museum." 

He  visited  London  for  the  last  time  in  18x4,  when  be  was 
presented  to  the  AUied  Sovetdgns  and  to  most  of  the  prindpal 
personages  who  accompanied  them.  In  the  next  year  his  wife's 
death  was  the  signal  for  him  to  retire  from  public  life:  he  never 
left  Berkeley  again,  except  for  a  day  or  two,  as  long  as  he  lived. 
He  found  sufficient  occupation  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
collecting  further  evidence  on  some  points  connected  with  his 
great  discovery,  and  in  his  engagements  as  a  physician,  A 
naturalist  and  a  magistrate.  In  18 18  a  severe  epidemic  of 
small-pox  prevailed,  and  fresh  doubts  were  thrpwn  on    the 
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eflkacy  of  vacdnition.  Hi  part  apparently  owuig  to  tbe  bad 
qiiality  of  tb«  vaccine  lymph  employed.  This  caused  Jenner 
much  annoyance,  vhich  was  relieved  by  an  able  defence  of  the 
practice,  written  by  Sir  Gilbert  Biane.  But  this  led  him,  in 
182 1,  to  send  a  circular  letter  to  most  of  the  medical  men  in 
the  kingdom  inquiring  into  the  effect  of  other  skin  diseases  in 
modtfyiag  the  progress  of  cow-pox.  A  year  Uter  he  published 
his  last  work,  On  Ike  Injimefue  of  Arti/tcial  Empttont  in  Ctrtain 
Diseases-,  and  in  1833  he  presented  his  last  paper—'*  On  the 
Migration  of  Birds  "—to  the  Royal  Society.  On  the  94th  of 
January  1833  he  retired  to  rest  apparently  as  well  as  usual,  and 
next  morning  rose  and  came  down  to  his  library,  where  he  was 
found  insensible  on  the  floor,  in  a  sUte  of  apoplexy,  and  with 
the  right  side  paralysed.  He  never  rallied,  and  died  on  the 
following  morning. 

A  public  subscription  was  set  on  foot,  shortly  after  his  death, 
by  the  medical  men  of  his  county,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
some  memorial  In  his  honour,  and  with  much  diflUculty  a  suffi- 
cient sum  was  raised  to  enable  a  statue  to  be  placed  in  Gloucester 
CathedraL  In  1850  another  attempt  was  made  to  set  up  a  monu- 
ment to  him;  this  appeals  to  have  failed,  but  at  length,  in  1858, 
a  statue  of  him  was  erected  by  public  subscription  in  London. 

Jenner*8  fife  was  written  by  the  intimate  friend  of  hts  later  yean, 
Dr  John  Baron  of  Gloucester  (3  vols.,  1837,  1838).  See  also 
Vaccination. 

jnniBII.  SIR  WILLIAM,  Bast.  (x8i  5-1898),  English  physician, 
was  bom  at  Chatham  on  the  30th  of  January  1813,  and  educated 
at  University  College,  London.  He  became  M.R.CS.  in  1837, 
and  F.R.C.P.  in  1853,  and  in  1844  took  the  London  M.D.  In 
1847  he  began  at  the  London  fever  hospital  investigations  into 
cases  of  "  continued  "  fever  which  enabled  him  finally  to  make  the 
distinction  between  typhtis  and  typhoid  on  which  his  reputation 
as  a  pathologist  principislly  rests.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor .of  pathological  anatomy  at  Univeisity  College,  and  also 
assistant  physician  to  University  College  Hospital,  where  he 
afterwards  becamephysidan  (1854-1 876)andconsultingphyBidan 
(1879),  besides  holding  similar  appointments  at  other  hospitals. 
He  was  also  successively  Holme  professor  of  clinical  medicine 
and  professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine  at 
University  College.  He  was  president  of  the  college  of  physicians 
(t88x-t888);  he  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1864,  and  received  honorary 
degrees  from  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh.  In  t86i  he 
was  appointed  physician  extraordinary,  and  in  1862  physician 
in  ordinary,  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  in  1863  physician  in  ordinary 
10  the  prince  of  Wales;  he  attended  both  the  prince  consort  and 
the  prince  of  Wales  in  their  attacks  of  typhoid  fever.  In  1868 
be  was  created  a  baronet.  As  a  consultant  Sir  William  Jenner 
had  a  great  reputation,  and  he  kft  a  large  fortune  when  he  died, 
at  Bishop's  Waltham,  Hants,  on  the  nth  of  December  1898, 
having  then  retired  from  practice  for  eight  years  owing  to  failing 
health. 

JENNET,  a  small  Spanish  horse;  the  word  is  sometimes  applied 
in  English  to  a  mule,  the  offspring  of  a  she-ass  and  a  stallion. 
Jennet  comes,  through  Fr.  genet,  from  Span,  jinde,  a  light 
horseman  who  rides  6  la  ginela,  explained  as  '*  with  his  legs 
tucked  up."  The  name  is  taken  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Arabic  Zenita,  a  Berber  tribe  famed  for  its  cavalry.  English 
and  French  transferred  the  word  from  the  rider  to  his  horse,  a 
meaning  whidi  the  word  has  only  acquired  in  Spain  in  modem 
times. 

JBNOLAN  CAVES,  a  series  of  remarkable  caverns  in  Roxburgh 
county,  New  South  Wales.  Australia;  1 13  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Sydney, 
and  56  m.  from  Tarana,  which  is  served  by  railway.  They  are 
the  most  celebrated  of  several  similar  groups  in  the  limestone 
of  the  country;  they  have  iwt  yielded  fossils  of  great  interest, 
but  the  stalactitic  formations,  sometimes  pure  white,  arc  of 
extraordinary  beauty.  The  caves  have  been  rendered  easily 
accessible  to  visitors  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

JENSEN.  WILHELM  (1837-  ),  German  author,  was  bom 
It  Heiligcnhafen  in  Holstein  on  the  15th  of  February  1837,  the 
son  of  a  local  Danish  marisirate,  who  came  of  old  patrician 
Frisian  stock.    After  attending  the  classical  schools  at  Kiel  and 


Lfibeck,  Jensen  studied  medidne  4t  the  nnlveraitiet  of  Kid, 
WOrzburg  and  Breslau.  He,  however,  abandoned  the  medical 
profession  for  that  of  letters,  and  after  engaging  for  some  yean 
in  individual  private  study  proceeded  to  Munich,  where  he 
associated  with  men  of  letters.  After  a  cesidence  in  Stattgart 
(1865-1869),  where  for  a  short  thne  he  conducted  the  SchwO- 
hische  VeikS'Zeiitmg,  he.  became  editor  in  Flensburg  of  the 
Norddeutseke  Zeittmg.  In  187a  he  again  returned  to  Kiel,  lived 
from  1876  to  1888  hi  Fteiburg  im  Breiagau,  and  since  x888  has 
been  resident  in  Munich. 

J(;a««fl  h  perhaps  tKc  mmi  trrtile  of  modem  German  writers  of 
fictipji,  snQm  thAn  dne  hundrcti  rnxfa  having  proceeded  from  his 
pern  but  c^nl'y  compargiiivt^Iy  few  of  them  have  cauaht  the  public 
tai>t<!:  such  arc  the  navels,  Karin  von  Scktoeden  (Berlin.  1878):  Die 
brauru  Erku  (Berlin.  1*68);  artd  the  tale,  Die  Pfeifervon  Dusenbach, 
Etrit  GfSihuMc  aus  d^m  FJmti  (1884).  Among  others  may  be 
mcntinticd:  BarllKni&  tBctlin^  tli-;j);G6tBtmdCisela  (Berlin,  I 


fffimkvr./i  {Dn-^hn,  i^'i^};  ,Ur  5m  und  Sand  (Dresden,  1897): 
Ltni  unxl  Let-  {Berlin.  iSyy) ;  xnd  the  narratives,  A  us  den  Taien  der 
Hmua  tUiptsg,   1885);  ^*J  i*^^f^  Zeit  (Berlin,  1 881- 1885):  and 


Hrimaih  {1901).  J«iiKn  Also  published  some  trasfdies,  among 
which  Did^  (Berlin,  \%7q)  an  J  Dcr  KampJfUr's  Reich  (Freibuig  im 
hr.y  iJSfl4)  may  be  mfCJCitioned. 

JBMYN8, 80AMB  (1704-1787),  English'  author,  was  bom  in 
London  on  the  nt  of  January  1704,  and  was  educated  at 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1743  he  was  chosen  M.P.  for 
Cambridgeshire,  in  which  his  property  lay,  and  he  afterwards  sat 
for  the  borough  of  Dnnwich  and  the  town  of  Cambridge.  From 
X7S5  to  1780  he  was  one  of  the  eommissionevs  of  the  board  of 
trade.    He  died  on  the  i8th  of  December  1787. 

For  the  measure  of  literary  repute  which  be  enjoyed  during  his 
life  Jenyns  was  indebted  as  much  to  his  wealth  and  sodal  stand- 
ing  as  to  his  accomplishments  and  talents,  though  both  were 
considerable.  His  poetical  works,  the  Arte/  Dancing  <  1 727)  and 
MiseeUanies  (1770),  contain  many  passages  graceful  and  lively 
though  occasionally  verging  on  licence.  The  first  of  his  prose 
works  was  his  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  EvH 
(1756).  This  essay  was  severely  critidzed  on  its  appearance, 
especially  by  Samuel  Johnson  in  the  Literary  Magazine.  John- 
son, in  a  slashing  review^the  best  paper  of  the  kind  he  ever 
wrote — condemned  the  book  as  a  slight  and  shallow  attempt'  to 
solve  one  of  the  most  difiicult  of  moral  problems.  Jenyns,  a 
gentle  and  amiable  man  in  the  main,  was  extremely  irritated  by 
hb  failure.  He  put  lorth  a  second  edition  of  his  work,  prefaced 
by  a  vindication,  and  tried  to  take  vengeance  on  Johnson  after 
his  deaih  by  a  sarcastic  epitaph.*  In  1776  Jenyns  published  his 
View  of  the  Inttmai  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion.  Though 
at  one  period  of  his  life  he  had  affected  a  kind  of  deistic  scepticism, 
he  had  now  returned  to  orthodoxy,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  his  sincerity,  question^  at  the  time,  in  defending 
Christianity  on  the  ground  of  its  total  variance  with  the  prih- 
dplcs  of  human  reason.  The  work  was  deservedly  praised  in  its 
day  for  its  literary  merits,  but  is  so  plainly  the  production  of  an 
amateur  in  theology  that  as  a  sdeniific  treatise  It  is  valueless. 

A  collected  edition  of  the  works  of  Jenyns  appeared  in  1790, 
with  a  biogniphjf  by  Charies  Nalson  Cole.  There  arc  several 
references  to  him  in  BoswcH's  Johnson. 

JEOPARDY,  a  term  meanmg  risk  or  danger  of  death,  loss  or 
other  injury.  The  word,  in  Mid.  Eng.  jufarH,  jeupartie,  ftc, 
was  adapted  from  O.  Fr.  ju,  later  jcu,  and  parti,  even  game, 
in  medieval  Latin  jocus  partiius.  This  term  was  originally 
used  of  a  problem  in  chess  or  of  a  stage  in  any  other  game  at 
which  the  chances  of  success  or  failure  are  evenly  divided 
between  the  players.  It  was  thus  eariy  transformed  to  any 
state  of  uncertainty. 

JEPH80N.  ROBERT  (1736-1803),  British  dramatist,,  was 
bom  in  Ireland.  After  servfng  lor  soihe  years  In  the  Britlsli 
army,  he  retired  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  lived  in  Enghind, 
where  he  was  the  friend  of  Garrick,  Reynolds,  Goldsmith, 
Johnson,  Burke,  Bumey  and  Charles  Townshend.  His  appoint- 
ment as  master  of  the  horse  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 

*  Two  lines  will  tnflfice: — 

Boswell  and  Thrale,  retailen  of  his  wit. 

Will  tell  you  how  he  wrote,  and  talk'd.  and  congh*d.  and  «pit«    • 
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Cook  him  back  to  Dublin.  He  published,  in  the  Mereury  news-* 
paper  a  series  of  artklea  in  defence  of  the  lord-Ueutenant's 
administration  which  were  afterwards  collected  and  issued  in 
book  form  under  the  title  of  The  Bachelor^  or  SpecuUuions  of 
lo^ry  Wagstaffe,  A  pension  of  £300,  afterwards  doubled, 
was  granted  him,  and  he  held  his  appointment  tmder  twelve 
succeeding  viceroys.  From  1775  he  was  engaged  in  the  writing 
of  plays.  Among  others,  his  tragedy  Btagaiaa  was  successfully 
performed  at  Drury  Lane  in  1775,  Conspiracy  in  1796,  The  Law 
of  Lombardy  in  1779,  and  The  Count  of  Narbonne  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1781.  In  1794  he  published  an  heroic  poem  Roman 
Portraiis,  and  The  Confessions  of  Jacques  Batiste  Couteau,  a 
satire  on  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  died  at 
Blackrock,  near  Dublin,  on  the  3  ist  of  May  1803. 

JEPHTHAH,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel,  in  the  Bible,  was  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Gilead,  and,  being  expelled  from  his  father's 
house  by  his  lawful  brethren,  took  refuge  in  the  Syrian  land  of 
Tob,  where  he  gathered  around  him  a  powerful  band  of  homeless 
men  like  himseU .  The  Ammonites  pressing  hard  on  his  country- 
men,  the  elders  of  Gilead  called  for  his  help,  which  he  consent^ 
to  give  on  condition  that  in  the  event  of  victory  he  should  be 
made  their  head  (Judfr  xi.  i-^xiL  7).  His  name.k  beat  known  in 
history  and  literatve  in  connexion  with  his  vow,  which  led  to 
the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter  on  his  successful  return.  The  relua- 
ance  shown  by  many  writers  in  accepting  the  plain  sense  of  the 
narrative  on  this  point  proceeds  to  a  large  extent  on  unwarranted 
fissumptions  as  to  the  stage  of  ethical  development  which  bad 
been  reached  in  Israel  in  the  period  of  the  judges,  or  at  the  time 
when  the  narrative  took  shape.  The  annual  lamentation  of 
the  women  for  her  death  suggests  a  mythical  origin  (see 
Adonis).  '  Attached  to  the  narrative  is  an  account  of  a  quarrel 
between  Jcphthah  and  the  Ephraimites.  The  latter  were 
defeated,  and  their  retreat  was  cut  off  by  the  Cileadites,  who  had 
seized  the  fords  of  the  Jordan.  As»the  fugitives  attempted  to 
cross  they  wcure  bidden  to  say  "  shibboleth  "  ("  flood  "  or  *'  ear 
of  com  *%  aiid  those  who  said  "sibbdleth"  (the  Ephraimites 
apparently  being  unused  to  sh),  were  at  once  put  to  death.  In 
this  way  43,000  of  the  tribe  were  killed.* 

The  loose  connexion  between  this  and  the  main  narrative,  as  also 
the  lengthy  speech  to  the  children  of  Ammon  (xi.  14-27),  which  really 
relates  to  Moab,  has  led  some  writers  to  infer  that  two  dictinec 
heroes  and  sitttatioos  have  t)een  combined.  See  further  the  com- 
mentaries on  the  Book  of  Judges  («.v.}.  and  Cheyoe,  Ency.  Btb.,vt. 
*'  Jephthah."  &•  A.  C.) 

JERAHMEEL,  <Heb. "  May  God  pity  "),  in  the  Bible,  a 
dan  which  with  Caleb,  the  Kem'tes  and  others,  occupied  the 
southern  steppes  of  Palestine,  prpbably  in  the  district  around 
Arad,  about  17  ra.  S.  of  Hebron.  It  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
David  during  his  residence  at  Ziklag  (z  Sam.  xxx.  29),  and 
it  was  apparently  in  his  reign  that  the  various  elements  of  the 
south  were  united  and  were  reckoned  to  Israel.  This  is 
expressed  in  the  chronicler's  genealogies  which  make  Jerahmeel 
and  Caleb  descendants  of  Judah  (see  Davio;  Juoab). 

On  the  names  in  i  Chroo.  ii.  see  S.  A,  Cook.  Ency.Bib.,  col. 
3^63  tcq.  Pclcth  (9. 33)  may  be  the  origin  of  the  Pclcthites  (3  Sam. 
viit.  18;  XV.  18;  XX.  7)T  and  sipcc  the  name  occurs  in  the  revolt  of 
Korah  (Num.  xvi.  i).  it  is  possible  that  Jerahmeel.  like  Caleb  and 
the  Kenites.  bad  moved  northwards  fnim  Kadcsh.  Samud  (f.v.) 
was  of  Jerahmeel  (i  Sam.  i  i:  Septuasint),  and  the  consecutive 
Jerahmcclite  names  Nathan  and  Zabad  (l  Chron.  iu  36)  have  been 
associated  with  the  prophet  and  officer  (Zabud,  i  Kings  iv.  5)  of  the 
times  of  David  and  Solomon  respectively.  The  association  of 
Samuel  and  Nathan  with  this  dan.  if  correct,  is  a  further  iUustrsr 
tion  of  the  impctftance  of  the  south  Xor  the  growth  jo(  biblical 
history  (see  Kenites  and  Rechabites).  The  Chronicles cf  Jerahme^ 
<M.  Caster,  Orientd  Translation  Fund,  1899)  is  a  late  production 
containing  a  number  of  apocryphal  Jewish  legends  of  no  historical 
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*  Similarly  a  Syrian  storV  tells  how  the  Druses  came  to  rfay 
Ibrahim  Pssha's  trooos.  and  desiring  to  spare  the  Syrians  ordered 
the  men  to  say  punal  (camel).  As  the  Synans  pronounce  the  g,Mft, 
and  the  Egyptians  the  f.  hard,  the  former  were  easily  idcntmed. 
Other  examples  from  the  East  will  be  found  in  H.  C.  Kay, 
Yanum,  p.  36,  and  in  S.  Lane-Podc,  History  of  Etypt  in  the  Middle 
^f«.  P«  Soo*  Also,  at  the  Sicilian  Vespers  (March  13,  ij8a)  the 
French  were  made  to  betray  themulves  t^  their  pfoaundatkm  of 
«<ci  Md  sk«r*  (Ital.  c  hkc  i4i  Fr.  f  like  f). 


JERBA,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  North  Africa  in  the  Gulf 
of  Gabes,  forming  part  of  the  regency  of  Tunisia.  It  b  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  two  narrow  straits,  and  save  for  these 
channeb  blocks  the  entrance  to  a  large  bight  identified  with 
the  Lake  Triton  of  the  Romans.  The  western  strait,  opening 
into  the  Gulf  of  Gabes,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  broad;  the  eastern 
strait  b  wider,  but  at  low  water  it  b  possible  to  cross  to  tho 
mainland  by  the  Tarik-d-Jemil  (road  of  the  camel).  The 
ishmd  b  irregular  in  outline,  its  gneatest  length  and  breadth 
being  some  ao  m.,  and  its  area  425  sq.  m.  It  contains 
neither  rivers  nor  springs,  but  is  supplied  with  water  by  wells 
and  cbtems.  It  b  flat  and  well  wooded  with  date  palms  and 
olive  trees.  Pop.  35,000  to  40,000,  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
being  Berbers.  Though  many  of  them  have  adopted  Arabic 
a  Berber  idiom  b  commonly  spoken.  An  affinity  exbts  between 
the  Berbers  of  Jerba  and  the  Beni  Mxab.  About  3000  Jews 
live  apart  in  villages  of  thdr  own,  and  some  400  Europeans, 
chiefly  Maltese  and  Greeks,  are  settled  in  the  island.  Jerba  has 
a  considerable  reputation  for  the  manufacture  of  the  woollen 
tissues  interwoven  with  silk  which  arc  known  as  burnous 
stufls;  a  market  for  the  sale  of  sponges  b  held  from  November 
till  March;  and  there  b  a  considerable  export  trade  in  olives, 
dates,  figs  and  other  fruits.  The  capital,  trading  centre  and 
usual  landing-place  are  at  Haumt-<s-3uk  (nmrket  quarter)  on 
the  north  side  of  the  bland  (pop.  2500).  Here  are  a  inedieval 
fort,  built  by  the  Spaniards  in  1284,  and  a  modtm  fort,  garri- 
soned by  the  French.  Gallala,  to  the  south,  b  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  kind  of  white  potteryi  much  prized.  At  £1 
Kantara  (the  bridge)  on  the  eastern  strait,  and  formcdy  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  &  causeway,  are  extensive  ruins 
of  ft  Roman  city — probably  those  of  Meoinx,  once  a  flourishing 
seaport. 

Jerba  b  the  I^Hophagitb  or  Lotus-eaters'  Island  of  the 
Creek  and  Roman  geographers,  and  b  also  identified  with  the 
Brachion  of  Scylax.  The  modern  name  appears  as  ear^  as 
the  4th  century  in  Sextus  Aurelius  Victor.  In  the  middle  ages 
the  possession  of  Jerba  was  contested  by  the  Normans  of 
Sicily,  the  Spaniards  and  the  Turks,  the  Turks  proving  vie- 
torious.  In  1560  after  the  destruction  p(  the  Spanbh  fleet  off 
the  coast  of  the  bland  by  Piali  Pasha  and  the  corsair  Dragut 
the  Spanish  garrison  at  Haumt-es-Suk  was  exterminated,  and 
a  pyramid,  10  ft.  broad  at  the  base  and  20  ft.  high,  was  built 
of  their  skuUs  and  other  bones.  In  1848  this  pyramid  was  pulled 
down  at  the  instance  of  the  Christian  community,  and  the 
bones  were  buried  in  the  Catholic  cemetery.  In  general,  from 
the  Arab  invasion  ia  the  yth.century  Jerba  shared  the  fortunes 
of  Tanisia. 

See  H.  Barth,  Wanderunzen  durch  die  KHstenl.  des  UiUdmeeres 
(Beriin.  1849);  and  H.  von  Maltzan,  Rdse  in  Tunis  smd  TripeUs 
(Leipzig,  1870)^ 

JERBOA,  property  the  name  of  an  Arabian  and  North 
African  jumpii^g  rodent  mammal, VacNija  aegyptisu  (also  known 
as  JaculuSt  or  Dipus,  jaculus)  typifying  the  (amiiy  Jaculidae  (or 
Dipodidae),  but  in  a  wider  sense  applied  to  most  of  the  repre- 
senutives  of  that  family,  which  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
desert  and  semi-desert  tracts  of  the  Old  Worid.  althou^  un* 
known  in  Africa  south  of ,  the  Sahara.  In  all  the  more  typical 
members  of  tl)e  family  the  three  middle  metatarsab  of  th^  k)og 
hM'leS*  AfC  ^used  into  a  cannon-bone;  and  in  the  true  jerboas 
of  the  genus  Jaculus  the  two  lateral  toes,  with  their  supporting 
metatannUj  are  lost,  although  they  are  present  in  the  aUctagas 
(^/o^Sa),  in  which,  howevee,  as  in  certain  allied  genera,  only 
the  three  middle  toes  are  functional.  As  regards  the  true 
jerboas,  there  is  a  curious  resemblance  in  the  structure  of  their 
hind-legs  to  that  obtaining  among  birds.  In  both  groups,  for 
instance,  the  lower  part  of  the  hind-leg  b  formed  by  a  long, 
slender  cannon-bone,  or  metatarsus,  terminating  inferiorly  in 
triple  condyles  for  the  three  long  and  sharply  ckwcd  toes,  the 
resemblance  being  increased  by  the  fact  that  in  both  cases 
the  small  bone  of  the  leg  (fibuliO  b  fused  with  the  large  one 
(tibia).  It  may  also  be  noticed  that  in  mammab  and  birds 
.which  hop  on  iwo.leg^  such  aa  jerboas,  kangaroos,  thrushes  and 
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finches,  the  proportionate  leng^  of  the  thigh-bone  or  femu^r  to 
the  tibia  and  root  (metatarsus  and  toes)  is  coostant,  being  2  to  5; 
in  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  su<Ui  as  hares,  horses  and  f rogsi 
which  use  all  four  feet,  the  corresponding  le^igths  are  4  to  7.  The 
resemblance  between  the  jerboa's  and  the  bird's  skeleton  is 
owing  to  adaptation  to  a  similar  mode  of  existence.  In  the 
young  jerboa  the  propqrtion  of  the  lemur  to  the  rest  o|  the  leg 
is  the  same  as  inordinary  running  animals,  Further,  at  an  eady 
stage  of  deveIopnu;nt  the  fibula  is  a  complete  ^nd  separate  bone, 
while  the  three  metatarsals,  which  subsequently  fuse  together 
to  foirm  the  cannon-bone,  are  likewise  separate.  In  addition  to 
their  long  hind  and  short  fore  limbs,  jerboj^  are  mostly  charac- 
terised by  their  silky  coats—of  a  fawn  colour  to  hannonixe  with 
their  desert  surroundings-^their  large  eyes,  and  long  tails  and. 
ears.  As  is  always  the  case  with  lajcge-eared  aniaials,  the 
tympanic  bullae  of  the  skull  are  of  unusually  large  size;  the  siae 
varying  in  the  different  genera  according  to  that  of  the  ears, 
(for  the  characteristics  of  the  family  and  of  its  more  important 
generic  representatives,  see  RodentiAO 

In  the  Egyptian  jerboa  the  length  of  the  body  ?s  8  fn..  and  that 
ol  the  tail,  wnich  is  long,  cylindncal  and  covered  with  short  hair 
terminated  by  a  tuft.  10  [n.  The  6v«-toed  front  limbs  are  ex* 
tremely  short,  while  the  hmd  pair  are  six  times  as  long.  When 
about  to  spring,  this  jerboa  raises  its  body  by  means  of  the  hinder 
extremities,  and  sopports  itself  nt-  fhr  -ir-n  timt  ii-^n  it?  triil, 
while  the  fore^feet  are  eo  closely  ;.irv  br^.iA  :l>  to  be 

scarcely  visible,  which  doubtless  si  iic  namr  Dipni,  or  iwo- 

footed.     It  then  leaps  into  the  air  '  !^  upon  it ^  faur  Tcct,  L<ut 

instantaneously  erecting  hself,  it  <  ,.riOim:r  ftpnnc,  and  biy  on 
in  such  rapid  succession  as  to  apixn  r  .1^  iF  other  R>  ini^  thdn  lu  nni  ng. 
It  is  a  gregarious  animal,  living  in  cijn!>)d?rnbTe  cnEonK>^  in  bt3rn->'»^, 
which  it  excavates  with  its  nails  an  J  t(vth  in  the  lartdy  boU  nf  E^vpt 
and  Arabia.  In  thcbc  it  remains  ditrini;  g.reai^  pari  of  the  (^Sty, 
emerging  at  night  in  search  of  thi  htrba  on  whkri  it  feed*.  It  is 
exceedingly  shy,  and  this,  together  with  its  eTttnordiiiary  agriljcy, 
renders  it  difhcult  to  capture.  Tlic  Arabs,  Jiowovier.  succeed  by 
dosing  up  all  the  exits  from  the  burrow!!^  vikks,  sifiKit'  otcrcption.  by 
which  the  rodents  are  forced  to  c5Cii|n%  tynd  over  wJiich  a  n^f  is 
placed  for  their  capture.  Whpn  r^sjirirnL-d,  ihcy  wPI  gfuiiv  thr^iajh 
the  hardest  wood  in  order  to  rtiake  th.  ir  c^ciape.  The  Per&brv  jtr!>oa 
(AiacU^  indua).  is  also  a  nocttirnvil!  burrow3nE;  aiiini.il,  fc^.><1^ng 
chiefly  on  grain,  which  it  stores  up  in.  uo  i  ,   ,      i^      ■», 

ckMing  these  when  full,  and  only  draw  bj;  upoi^i  tin  r,  wi:  :n  tu..  y.i,  1y 
of  food  above  ground  is  exhausted  (^ce  also  jUMPiNf;  MousB). 

(R.L*) 

JERDAN,  WILUAli  <i782-x869),  Scottish  }btimaUst,  Was 
bom  on  the  x6th  of  April  1782,  at  Kelso,  Scotland.  During  the 
years  between  1799  and  1806  he  spent  short  periods  ia  a  coontry 
lawyer's  office,  a  London  West  India  merchant's  counting- 
house,  an  Edinburgh  solicitor's  chambers,and  held  the  position  of 
surgeon's  mate  on  board  H.M.  guardship  "Gladiator"  in  Ports< 
mouth  Harboiir,  imder  his  uncle,  nrho  was  surgeon.  He  went  to 
London  in  1806,  and  became  a  newspaper  reporter.  He  was  in  thfe 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  nth  of  May  1812  when 
Spencer  Perceval  was  shot,  and  was  the  first  to  seise  the  assassin., 
By  1812  he  had  become  editor  of  The  5im,  a  semi-official  Toky 
paper;  he  occasionally  inserted  literary  articles,  then  quite  an 
unusual  proceeding;  but  a  quarrel  with  the  chief  proprietor 
brought  that  engagement  to  a  close  iq  181 7.  He  passed  next  to 
the  editor's  chair  of  th«  Literary  CasuUe,  which  he  conducted  with 
success  for  thirty-four  years.  Jerdan's  position  as  editor' 
brought  him  into  contact  with  many  distinguished  writers.  ,^n 
account  of  his  friends,  among  whom  Canning  was  a  special 
intimate,  is  to  be  found  in  bis  Men  I  have  Ktiown  (x866).  When 
Jerdan  retired  in  1850  from  the  editorship  of  the  lAterory 
Gazette  his  pccum'ary  affairs  were  far  from  satisfactory.  A 
testimonial  of  over  £900  was  subscribed  by  his  friends;  and  in 
1853  a  government  pension  of  100  guineas  was  conferred  on 
him  by  Lord  Aberdeen.  H^  published  bis  Autobiography,  in 
1852-1853,  and  died  on  the  nth  of  July  1869. 

JEREMIAH,  in  the  Bible,  the  last  pre-exilic  prophet  (/?.  626^' 
586  B.C.  ?).  son  of  Hilkiah. 

Early  Days  of  Jeremiah. — There  must  andcntly  have  eidsted 
ot^  or  more  prose  works  on  Jeremiah  and  his  times,  written 
psLTtly  to  do  honour  to  the  prophet,  partly  to  propagate  those 
viitws  Te$pectrn£t   Israel's   past   with,   which   the   name  of 
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Jeremiah  w«  assedtted.  Some  fragmeats  of  tUs  werk  (of 
these  works)  have  come  down  to  us;  they  gieatly  add  to  the 
popularity  of  the  Book  of  Joflemiah.  Strict  historical  truth  we 
must  not  ask  of  ihem,,  btit  they  do  give  us  what,  was  believed 
CDnceming  Jeremiah  in  the  followiag  age,  and  we  must  believe 
that  the  personality  so  Jionouted  was  an  extraordinary  one. 
We  have  also  a  number  of  genuine  prophecies  which  admit 
ua  into  Jeremiah's  inner  natuteu  These  are  ou^  faeit  authorities, 
bat  ib^  are  deficient  in  conccetc  facts.  By  birth  Joremiah  was 
a  countryman;  be  came  of  a  pdestly  family  whose  estate  lay  at 
Anathoth  "ia  the  land  dt  Benjamin"  (xxxii.  3;  cf..L  i).  H« 
came  forward  as  a  prophet  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiab 
(626  B.c.KatiII  youiKg  but  iroesiatifaly  impelled.  Unfortunately  the 
account  rof  the  call  and  of  the  object  of  the  divine  caller  eome  to 
;  us  from  a  later  hand  (ch..i.),  but  we  cato  well  bdievc  that  the 
concrete  fact  which  the  prophetic  call  illuminated  waa  an  impends 
'  ing  blow  to  the  sute  <i.  13-16;  cf.  cfa.  iv.).  What  the  bleiv 
exactly  was  is  dis^mted,^  but  it  is  certain  that  Jeremiah  sawtbe 
gathering  atorm  and  anticipated  its  result,  while  the  statesmen 
were  still  wrapped,  in  a  false  security.  Five  years  later  came 
the  reform  movement  produced  by  the  '^finding"  of  tlm  "  book 
of  the  law  "  in  the  Tbmple  in  6ai  b.<2.  (1  Kings  udi.  8),  and  seme 
critics  have  gathered  from  Jer.  xi.  z*8  that  Jeremiah  joined  the 
ranks  of  those  who  publidy  supported  this  book  in  JervMlem 
and  elae^hen.  To  otbesa  this  view  appears  in  itself  improb* 
able.  How  can  a  man  like-  Jeremiah  have  advocated  any  such 
panacea?  He  was  indeed  not  at  first  a  complete  pessimist, 
but  to  be  a  pceacherof  Deiltevonomy  required  a  sanguine  temper 
whidi  a  prophet  of  the  school  of  Isaiah  could  not  poaaess.  Be* 
sttles,  there  is  a  famous  passage  (viii.  8,  see  R.V.)  in  which 
Jeremiah  deliver!  a  vehement -attack  upon  the  "  scribes  "  (or« 
as  we  might  render,  "  bookmen  ")  and  their  ^  false  pen."  If, 
as  Wellhausen  and  Duhm  suppose,  this  refen  to  Deuteronomy 
{Le,  the  original  Deuteronomy),  the  incorrectness  of  the  theory 
referred  to  is  proved.  And  even  if  we  think  that  the  pfaraseology 
'  of  viii.  8  applies  rather  to  a  body  of  writings  than  to  a  single  book, 
yet  there  is  no  good  gnonnd  (zi  i-8and  xxzit.  x3  bdngof  doubt- 
ful origin)  for  supposing  that  Jeremiah  would  have  ascepted 
Deuteronomy  from  his  condemnation. 

Stages,  of  his  DefeeiopmeiUr^ht  first  our  prophet  was  not  alte^ 
gether  a  pessimist.  He  aspkcd  to  convhice  the  better  minda 
that-the  only  hope  fbr  Israelites,  as  well  as  lor  Israel,  lay  in 
"  returning"  to  the  true  YtUvweh,  a  deity  who  was'  no  mere, 
national  god,  and  waa  not  to  be  cajoled  by  the  punctual  offering 
of  costly  saoifioes.  When  Jeremiah  wrote  iv.  1-4  he  evidently 
considered  that  the  judgment  could  kven  then  be  averted  Afters 
wards  he  became  le»  bopeftd,  and  it  was  perhaps  a  cioser 
aoquaintaaoe  with  the  maiuenr  of  the  capltaL  that  sewed  te 
disillusloifize  him.  He  began  his  work  at  Anathoth,  but  v;  r-5 
(as  Duhm  points  out>  seems  to  come  from  one  who  has  just  how 
for  the  fir^  time  ''run  to  and  fro  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem," 
observing  and  observed.  And  ^hat  is  the  result  of  his  expedi*^ 
tion?  lluit  he  cannot  find  a  single  just  and  honest  man;  dxat 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are  all  ignorant  of  the  true  method 
of  woTshtpping  God  ("  the  way  of  Yahweb,"  v.  4).  It  would 
seem  as  if  Anathoth  were  less  corrupt  than  the  capital,  the  moral' 
state  of  which  so  shocked  Jeremiah.  And  yet  he  docs  not  really 
go  beyond  the  great  dty-prophet  Isaiah  who  caUs  the  men  of 
Jerusalem  "  a  people  of  Gomorrah  "  (i.  ro).  With  all  reverence, 
an  historical  student  has  to  deduct  something  from  both  these 
statements.  It  is  true  that  oonunercial  prosperity  had  put  a 
severe  strain  on  the  old  morality,  and  that  contact  with  other 

1  Davidson  (Hast;,  Z>.B.,  ii.  570  b)  meiftlons  two  views,  (i )  The 
foe  might  be  ''  a  creation  of  his  moral  presentiment  and  asaigoed 
to  the  north  as  the  cloudy  nffon  of  i^ystery."  (2)  The  more  umal 
view  IS  that  the  Scythians  (sec  Herod.  1. 76. 103-106;  iv.  i)are meant. 
Neither  of  these  views  is  sarirfactory.  The  passage  v.  15-17  is  too 
definite  for  (1 ).  and  as  for  (2),  the  idea  of  a  threatened  Scythian  inva- 
sion lacks  a  sufficient  basis.  Those  who  hold  (2J  have  to  suppose  that 
original  references  to  the  Scythians  were  retouched  under  the  impres- 
sionofChatdeaninvasions.  Hence Chcyne's theory  ofa  north  Arabian 
invasion  from  the  land  of  Zaphon » Zibeon  (Gen.  xxxvi.  7,  \^. 
i.e.  Ishmael.  Cf.  N.  Schmidt.  Ency.  Bib.,  Zibeon,  "  Scythuins." 
i  8 ;  Cheyne.  Critica  Biblica^  part  i,  (Isaiah  and  Jercmudi). 
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peoples^  as  #ell  as  the  coarse  of  political  history,  had  appeared 
to  lower  the  position  of  the  Oodof  Israel  in  relation  to  other  sods. 
Still,  som^  adherents  of  the'  old  Israelltlsh  moral  and  religious 
Standards  must  have  survived,  only  they  were  not  to  be  found 
in  the  chief  places  of  concourse,  but  as  a  rule  in  coteries  which 
handed  on  the  traditions  of  Amos  and  Isaiah  in  sorrowful 
KtiremenL 

Danger  oj  Book  Religion. — Probably,  too,  even  in  the  highest 
dass  there  were  some  who  had  a  moral  sympathy  with  Jeremiah; 
otherwise  we  can  hardly  account  for  thecontentsof  Deuteronomy, 
at  least  if  ithe  book  "  found  "  in  the  Temple  at  all  resembled  the 
central  portion  of  our  Deuteronomy.  And  the  assumption 
se^ms  to  be  confirmed  by  the  respectful  attitude  of  certain 
**  elders  of  the  land  "  in  xxvi.  17  sqq:,  and  of  the  "  princes  "  in 
xzzvi.  19,  25,  towards  Jeremiah,  which  may,  at  any  rate  in  part, 
have  been  due  to  the  recent  reform  movement.  If  therefore 
Jeremiah  aimed  at  Deuteronomy  in  the  severe  hinguage  of  viiL8, 
he  went  too  far.  History  shows  that  book  religion  has  special 
dangers  of  its  own.*  Nevertheless  the  same  incorruptible 
adviser  also  shows  that  book  religion  may  be  necessary  as  an 
educational  instrument,  and  a  compromise  between  the  two 
types  of  religion  is  without  historical  precedent. 

Reaelion:  Opposition  to  Jeremiah. — This,  however,  could  not 
as  yet  be  recogniaed  by  the  friends  of  prophecy,  even  though  it 
seemed  for  a  time  as  if  the  claims  of  book  religion  were  rebuffed 
by  facts.  The  death  of  the  pious  king  Josiah  at  Megiddo  in 
608  B.C.  dashed  the  high  hopes  of  the  "  book-men,"  but  meant  no 
victory  for  Jeremiah.  Its  only  resuU  for  the  majority  was  a 
falling  back  on  the  earlier  popular  cultus  of  the  Baals,  and  on  the 
heathen  customs  introduced,  or  reintroduced^  by  Josiah 's  grand- 
father,  Manassch.  Would  that  we  possessed  the  section  of  the 
prophet's  biography  which  described  hu  attitude  immediately 
after  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Megiddo!  Let  us,  however,  be 
thankful  for  what  we  have,  and  notably  for  the  detailed  narra- 
tives in  cfas.  xxvi.  and  xxzvi.  The  former  is  dated  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  though  Wellhausen  suspects 
that  the  date  is  a  mistake,  and  that  .the  real  occasion  was  the 
death  of  Josiah.  The.  one  clearsighted  patriot  saw  the  full 
meaning  of  the  tragedy  of  Megiddo,  and  for  '*  prophesying  against 
this  city  "-rtecuted,  as  men  thought,  by  the  Temple  (vii.  4)~he 
was  accused  by  '*  the  priests,  the  prophets,  and  all  the  people"  of 
k^h  treason.  Bnt  the  divinity  which  hedged  a  prophet  saved 
htm.  The  "  prinoes,"  supported  by  certain  "  elders  "  and  by 
*'  the  people  "  (qukk  to  change  their  leaders),  succeeded  in 
quashing  the  accusation  and  setting,  the  prophet  free.  No  king, 
be  it  observed,  is  mentioned..  The  latter  narrative  is  still  more 
eoKiting.  In:  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (^  the  first  of 
Nebuchadreaar,  zxv.  x)  Jeremiah  was  biddta  to  write  down  "  all 
the  words  that  Yahweh  had  spoken  to  him  against  Jerusalem 
(so  LXX.)»  Judah  and  all  the  natnns  from  the  days  of  Josiah 
onwatda"  (xxxvi.  2).  So  at  least  the  authors  of  Jeremiah's 
biography  tell  us.  They  add  that  in  the  next  year  Jeremiah's 
scribe  Baruch  read  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  first  to  the  people 
assembled  in  the  Temple,  then  to  the  "  princes,"  and  then  to  the 
king,  who  decided  his  own  future  policy  by  burning  Baruch's 
noil  in  the  brazier.  We  cannot,  however,  bind  ourselves  to  this 
tradition.  Much  more  probably  the  prophecy  was  virtually  a 
new  one  ii.e.  even  if  some  old  passages  were  repeated  ytt  the 
setting  was  new),  and  the  burden  of  the  prophecy  was  "  The 
king  of  Babylon  shall  come  and  destroy  this  land." '  We  cannot 
therefore  assent  to  the  judgment  diat  "  we  have,  at  least  as 
regards  (the]  oldest  portions  [of  the  book]  information  con- 
siderably more  specific  than  is  usual  in  the  case  of  the  writings 
of  the  prophets."* 

Fall  of  the  State.—Vnder  Zedekiah  the  prophet  was  less  fortu- 
nate. Such  was  the  tension  of  feeling  that  the  "  princes,"  who 

» Cr.  Ewald,  The  Prophets,  Eng.  trans.,  iii.  63, 64. 

» Chcyne,  Ency.  Brit.  (9th  edO,  "  Jeremiah,"  suggests  after  Gr&tz 
that  the  roll  simply  contained  ch.  xxv..  omitting  the  nuiet  obvious 
interpolation*.  Against  this  view  see  N.  Schmidt,  Ency.  Bib., 
"  jereroiah  (Book),"  f  8,  who,  however,  accepts  the  negauve  part 
01  Cheync's  ailments. 

*  Driver.  Inlrod.  to  the  Lit.  of  the  O.T.  (6).  p.  249. 


were  formerly  friendly  to  Jeremiah,  now  took  tip  an  attitude  of 
decided  hostility  to  him.  At  last  they  had  him  consigned  to  a 
miry  dungeon,  and  ft  was  the  king  who  (at  the  instance  of  the 
Cushite  Ebed-melech)  intervened  for  his  relief,  though  he  re- 
mained a  prisoner  hi  other  quarters  till  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
(586  B.C.).  Nebuchadrezzar,  who  is  assumed  to  haVe  heard  of 
Jeremiah's  constant  recommendations  of  submission,  gave  him 
the  choice  either  of  going  to  Babylon  or  of  remaining  in  the 
countiy  (chs.  xxxviii.  seq.).  He  chose  the  latter  and  redded 
with  Gedaliah,  the  native  governor,  at  Mizpah.  On  the  murder 
of  Gedaliah  he  was  carried  to  Mizraiih  or  Egypt,  or  perhaps 
to  the  land  of  Mizrim  in  north  Arabia — against  his  wifl 
(chs.  xl.-xliii.).  How  far  all  this  is  correct  we  know  not.  The 
graphic  style  of  a  narrative  is  no  sufficient  proof  of  its  truth. 
Conceivably  enough  the  story  of  Jeremiah's  journey  to  Egjrpt 
(or  Mizrim)  may  have  been  imagined  to  supply  a  backgrbtind  for 
the  artificial  prophecies  ascribed  to  Jeremiah  in  cfas.  xhri.-fi. 
A  legend  in  Jerome  and  Eptphanius  states  that  he  was  stoned 
to  death  at  Daphnae,  but  the  biography,  though  not  averse 
from  horrors,  does  not  mention  this. 

A  Patriot  f—V/ as  Jeremiah  really  a  patriot?  The  question 
has  been  variously  answered.  He  was  not  a  Phodon,  for  he 
never  became  the  tool  of  a  foreign  power.  To  say  with  Winckler* 
that  he  was  "  a  decided  adherent  of  the  Chaldean  party  "  is  to  go 
beyond  the  evidence.  He  did  indeed  coimsel  submission,  but 
only  because  his  detachment  from  p^rty  gave  him  a  clearness 
of  vision  (cf.  xxxviii.  17,  x8)  which  the  politicians  lacked.  How 
he  suffered  in  his  uphill  course  he  has  told  lis  himself  (xv.  10-21). 
In  after  ages  the  oppressed  people  saw  in  his  love  for  Israel  and 
his  patient  resignation  their  own  realized  ideal.  "  And  Onias 
said.  This  b  the  lover  of  the  brethren,  he  who  prayeth  much 
for  the  people  and  the  holy  city,  Jeremiah  the  prophet  of  Cod  " 
(2  Mace.  XV.  14).  And  in  proportion  as  the  popular  belief  in 
Jeremiah  rose,  fresh  prophecies  were  added  to  the  book  (notably 
those  of  the  new  covenant  and  of  the  restoration  of  the  people 
after  seventy  years)  to  justify  it.  Professor  N.  Schmidt  has  gone 
further  into  the  character  of  this  sympathetic  prophet,  Ency.  Bih, 

Jrrcm w)i'$  propkfcifi.^tt  ha»  bceii  tsld  above  that  our  best 
authDntk*!  fiir?  J4?remiah't  awn  prophiiOM.  Which  may  these  he? 
ITerarc  ariii^cring  wii  mu^t  pi^ain  |K>ini  oiit  (see  also  Isaiah)  that  the 
records  of  thr  prc-c otitic  ptaphL-is,  came  down  in  a  fragmentary 
formp  and  thai  T  hi-^  rra^ttn^nis  nwiJtd  much  sirpptementin^  to  adapt 
them  to  the  use  ol  poit  otitic  rrad^rs:^^  In  Jcremiahj  as  in  laaiali, 
'we  must  consEintty  ask  to  whai  age  t  ' 
and  the  iraplte^l  circu[n&tanc£>  moit 

to  Duhiu  thtirc  are  mmy  p3.vsag»  in  i  ,^ ,__ , 

ma  If'  also  be  a  f  actor  1  n  ou  f  en  1 1  r:i]  r n  nn  I  tisions.  Jeremiah ,  he  thinks, 
alwttyi  U!>e9  the  «ame  mtirti.  Cjieff'brecbt,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintjiinii  ihtit  there  are  patsnge*  which  are  certainly  Jcxanlah'a, 
but  which  3fe  neni  In  what  Duhm  caEU  Jeremiah's  metre;  Ciesdvccht 
a.l&Mj,  himself  ml  her  conservative,  considers  Duhm  remarkably  free 
with  tiis  cmcndaiiom.  There  has  also  to  be  considered  whether 
the  tcTt  or  \hfr  fjoeHcal  passages  h^i  not  often  become  corrupt,  not 
only  from  ordinary  tags**  but  through  the  misttnderataading  and 
mii'teadin^  of  north  Ax'tbLaji  nAinei  on  the  part  of  late  aciibes  and 
c^ditiirs,  the  danger  to  Judah  from  north  Arabia  being  (it  is  held) 
not  leas  in  pre-ciilic  times  than  (he  danger  from  Assyria  and  Baby- 
Jon  ia,  w  that  reffrencf*  to  north  Arabia  are  Only  to  be  expected. 
To  bii.Hi  ^iu^icJ  *i^dir5  Into  touch  witlj  critical  workcta  it  ia 
needful  to  ao^uatnt  them  with  these  various  points,  the  neglect  of 
any  one  of  which  may  to  some  extent  injure  the  results  of  cnticism. 

ft  is  a  new  stage  01  criticism  on  which  we  have  entered,  so  that  no 
angle  critic  can  be  reckoned  as  the  authority  on  Jeremiah.  But 
since  the  results  of  the  higher  criticism  depend  on  the  aoundneas  and 
thoroughness  of  the  criticism  called  "  lower,"  and  since  Duhm  has 
the  advantage  of  being  exceptionally  free  from  that  exaf^gerated 
respect  for  the  letters  cJ  the  traditional  text  which  has  survived  the 
destruction  of  the  oM  taperstitious  veneration  for  the  vowel-points, 
it  may  be  best  to  give  the  student  his  "  higher  critical "  results, 
dated  1901.  Let  us  Dreraiae,  however^  that  the  portions  mentioned 
in  the  9th  edition  of  the  Ency.  Brit,  as  having  been  *j  entirely  <a 
in  part  denied,"  to  Jeremiah,  viz.  x.  1-16;  xxx.;  xxxm.:  l.-ll.  and 
Hi.,  are  still  regarded  in  their  pre*nt  form  as  non-Jeremianic. 
The  question  which  next  awaits  decision  is  whether  any  part  of  the 
booklet  on  foreign  nations  (xxv.,  xlvi.-li.)  can  safely  be  regarded  as 
Jeremianic.  Giesebrecht  still  asserts  the  genuineness  of  xxv.  15-24 
(apart  from  glosses),  xlvii.  (in  the  main)  and  xlix.  7,  8,  10,  11. 
Against  these  views  see  N.  Schmkit,  Eii^y.  Bib.,  col.  3384. 


•AiiitTA.  in  jcreman,  as  in  laaian, 
'.  Ag«  do  the  phraseology,  the  ideas 
moit  natnndly  point?  According 
;(^i  in  which  metre  (see  also  Amos) 


«  In  Helmolt's  Weitgeschichte,  iii.  an. 
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Let  us  aov  Uatta  to  Duhai,  wbo  amlyw*  the  boek  into  dx 
groupe  of  fnttages.  These  are  (e)  i.-xxv.,  the  "  words  o(  leremiah." 
7L  I ) :  (b)  xxvi.-xxix..  passages  from  Baruch's  biography  0/ Jeremiah ; 
|c)  xxx.-xxxi..  thtf  book  ojf  the  fiiture  of  Israel  and  Judah;  (d) 
X9adi.-xlv..  from  Banich;  (e)  xlvij-lL,  the  prophecies  **conc(^ntng 
the  nations" :'  (f)  liL,  historical  appendix.  Upon  eaia«uning  these 
groups  we  find  that  besides  a  prose  letter  (ch.  xxix.)^  about 
sixty  poetical  pieces  may  be  lereniiah's.  A:  Anathoth  passages 
before  621,  (a)  li.  ab,  3.  14-28;  u.  29-37;  "'»•  «-5:  '"•  "b.  13.  19,  20; 
iu.  a  I -95  ;iv.  1. 3, 4;  these  form  a  cycle,  (b)  xxxL  a-6;  15-20;  21, 
12;  anothieff  cycle,  (c)  iv.  y^j  lib.  laa,  13.  19-17*:  19-01 :  a3-*26; 
a|9-:Yi;  visions  and  "auditions"  of  the  impending  invasion. 
B:  Jerusalem  passages,  (d)  v.  l-6a;  6b-9;  10-17:  vi.  1-5:  6b-8; 
9-14;  16,  17,  20;  22-26a;  27-30;  vii.  28,  29:  vlii.  4-7a;  g.  9,  13; 
14-17;  viH.  iSr-at;  ix.  1-8;  9  (short  song);  16-1 8 j  19-21 ;  x.  19,  20, 
ta;  re^aof  josiahk  strong  pereooal  element,  (e)  xxii.  10  ( jehoaJaxh 
xxiL  13-17:  probfiibly  too  xt.  15,  x6;  xii.  7<-La  (Jehoiakiro^.  xxii. 
I8»  19,  perhaps  too  xxii.  6b,  7;  ao-23:  and  the  cycle  xiii.  15,  16; 
17;  18,  19;  20.  21  a,  22-253,  26,  27  (later,  Jehoiakim).  xxii.  2^; 
xxii.  a8  (Jehdiachin).  (f)  Later  poems.  xiv<  a-io;  xv.  5-9;  xvi. 
5-7;  xviii.  13-17:  xxiiL  9-ia;  13-15;  xL  18-20:  xv.  lo-ia;  i5-i9a. 
and  20.  21 ;  xvii.  9,  10,  14.  16, 17:  xviii.  18-20:  xx.  7-11 ;  xx.  14*18: 
siv.  17, 18 ;  xviL  1-4 ;  xxxviii.  24 ;  assigned  to  the  dose  of  Zedeluab's 
time^ 

Two  Recensions  of  the  Text. — It  has  often  been  said  that  wt  h^ive 
virtuallv  two  recensions  of  the  text,  that  represented  by  the  ^\n  qa- 
gint  ana  the  Massorettc  text,  and  critics  have  ukcjn  diffen^ni  bides, 
fome  for  one  and  some  for  the  other.  "  Recension,"  liow«vur,  is 
a  bad  term;  it  implies  that  the  two  texts  which  uruS£:niabty  L-\ist 
were  the  result  of  revising  and  editing  according  to  dthniU  critical 
principles.  Such,  however,  b  not  the  case.  It  is  true  ihM  ''  ihi? jn:-  are 
(in  the  LXX.)  many  omissions  of  words,  sentences,  ver&u  and  vt  hole 
passages,  in  fact,  that  altogether  about  2700  word*  are  wanEing, 
or  the  eighth  part  of  the  Massoretic  text  "  (Bleek).  It  ir.a^  aE^  be 
admitteo  that  the  scribes  who  produced  the  Hebrew  Uif^  tjJ  ihe 
Septuagint  versiotx,  conscious  of  the  unsettled  sute  of  the  text, 
did  not  shrink  from  what  they  considered  a  justifiable  simplification. 
But  we  must  also  erant  that  those  from  whom  the  '^written" 
Hebrew  text  proceeds  allowed  themselves  to  fill  ur  nnd  tn  irpaat 
without  any  sufficient  warrant.  In  each  case  in  ul  l>  '1  iilir  r>^  h-i  a 
genuine  difference  of  reading  between  the  two  texr>,  k  U  Fqit  ihe 
critic  to  decide;  often,  however,  he  will  have  to  seek  ta  gQ  behind 
what  both  the  texts  present  in  order  to  constitute  a  iruer  ic^t  il'an 
either.  Here  is  the  great  difficulty  of  the  future.  Uc  may  nM  to 
the  credit  of  the  Septuagint  that  the  position  given  to  thr  pmpiuries 
oa  **  the  nations  "  (chs.  xivi.-li.  m  our  Bible)  in  the  Septus  feint  is 
probably  more  original  than  that  in  the  Massoretic  ttMi.  On  \  fiis 
point  see  especially  Schmidt,  Ency.  3f6.  "Icremiah  (Bode)  "  ^i  6 
and  21;  I^vidson,  Hastings's  Diet.  BibU,  ii.  57311^5 js;  Driver, 
tutroduetion  (8th  ed.),  pp.  a«9.  27O. 

The  best  German  commentary  u  that  of  Coniill  ( I9p5).  A  skilful 
transladon  by  Driver,  with  notes  Utended  for  ordinary  stmlenu 
(1906)  shoukf  also  be  mentioned.  (T.  K.  C.) 

.  JEREMY,  EPISTLE  OF.  an  «pociyphAl  book  of  the  Old 
Testament.  This  letter  purporU  to  have  been  written  by 
Jeremiah  to  the  exiles  wbo  were  already  in  Babyba  or  on  the 
way  thither.  The  author  wa»  a  Hellenistic  jew,  and  not  inn 
probably  a  Jew  of  Alexandria.  His  work,  which  shows  little 
literary  skill,  was  written  with  a  serious  practical  purpose 
He  veiled  his  fierce  attack  on  the  idol  gods  of  Egypt  by  holding 
up  to  derision  the  idolatry  of  Babylon.  The  fact  that  Jeremiah 
iixix,  I  sqq.)  was  known  to  have  written  a  letter  of  this  nature 
naturally  suggested  to  a  Hellenist,  possibly  of  ihe  ist  century 
BX.  or  earlier,  the  idea  ol  a  second  epistolary  undertaking,  and 
other  passagea  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  (x.  x-.x2;  xxia.  40-23) 
may  have  determined  also  iu  general  character  and  contents. 

The  wriler  warned  the  exiles  that  they  were  to  remain  m 
captivity  for  seven  generations;  that  they  would  there  see  the 
worship  paid  to  idols*  from  all  participation  in  which  they  were 
to  hold  aloof;  for  that  idols  were  nothing  save  the  work  of  men's 
hands,  without  the  powers  of  speech,  hearing  or  self-preserva*^ 
lion.  They  could  not  bless  their  worshippen  even  in  the  smallest 
ooocerns  ol  life;  they  were  indifferent  to  moral  qualities,  and 
were  of  less  value  than  the  commonest  household  objecits,  and 
finally,  "  with  rare  irony,  the  author  compared  an  idol  to  a 
scarecrow  (v,  70),  impotent  to  protea,  but  deluding  -to  the 
imagination"  (Masshall). 

The  date  of  the  epistle  is  uncertain.  It  i*  beKeved  by  some 
scholars  to  be  referred  to  in  2  Mace.  ii.  2,  which  says  that  Jeremiah 
charged  the  exiles  "  not  to  forget  the  sututes  of  the  Lord,  neither 


'  IL  59-648,  however,  is  a  specimen  of  imaginative  '*  Midnishic  * 
history.    See  Ciesebrecht's  moaognpb. 
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to  be  led  astray  in  their  minds  when  they  saw  images  of  gold  and 
silver  and  the  adornment  thereof."  But  the  reference  is  disputed 
bv  Pritzsche,  Gilford,  Shiircr  and  others.  The  epistle  was  in« 
eluded  in  the  Greek  canon.  There  was  no  question  of  its  canonicity 
till  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  termed  it  a  psettdepigraph. 

See  Fritssche.  Handh.  mu  den  Apok.,  18^1;  GifTord.  in  Speaker^s 
Apoc.  ii.  286-303;  Marshall,  io  Hastings'  Dut.  BikUt  ii.  578-579. 

CR.ac) 

SEKkL  OS  LA  FRONTBRA  (formerly  Xcrbs),  a  town  of 
southern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  near  the  nght  bank 
of  the  river  Guadalete,  and  on  the  Sevtlle-CaduB  railway,  about 
7  m.  fkrom  the  Atkintic  coast.  Pop.  (1900},  63,473.  }txht  is 
built  ip  the  midst  of  an  undulating  plain  of  great  fertility.  Its 
whitewashed  houses,  clean,  broad  streets,  and  squares  planted 
with  trees  extend  tar1)eyond  the  limits  formerly  enclosed  by  the 
Moorish  walls,  almost  entirely  demolished.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  xsth-ccntury  church  of  San  Miguel,  the  i7tb> 
century  collegiate  church  with  its  lofty  bell-tower,  the  i6th> 
century  town-hall,  superseded,  for  official  purposes,  by  a  modern 
edifice,  the  buU-ring,  and  many  hospitals,  charitable  institutions 
and  schools,  including  academies  of  law,  medicine  and  com- 
merce. But  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Jerfz  are  the 
huge  hodegat,  or  wine-lodges,  for  the  manufacture  and  storage  of 
sherry,  and  the  vineyards,  covering  more  than  150,000  acres, 
which  surround  it  on  alt  sides.  The  town  is  an  important 
market  for  grain,  fruit  and  livestock,  but  its  staple  trade  is  in 
wine.  Sherry  is  also  produced  in  other  districts,  but  takes 
its  name,  formerly  written  in  English  as  ikerris  or  xeres,  from 
JeriSz.  The  demand  for  sherry  diminished  very  greatly  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  X9th  century,  especially  in  England, 
which  had  been  the  chief  consumer.  In  1872  the  sherry  shipped 
fromCadix  to  Great  Britain  alone  was  valued  at  £2,500,000; 
in  1902  the  total  export  hardly  amounted  to  one-fifth  of  this 
sum.  The  wine  trade,  however,  still  brings  a  considerable 
profit,  and  few  towns  of  southern  Spain  display  gteatcr  commer* 
cial  activity  than  Jer^z.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  x8th  century 
the  neighbourhood  suffered  severely  from  yellow  fever;  but  it 
was  rendered  comparatively  healthy  when  in  1869  an  aqueduct 
was  opened  to  supply  pure  water.  Strikes  and  revolutionary 
disturbances  have  frequently  retarded  business  in  more  recent' 
years. 

Jerfx  has  been  variously  identified  with  the  Roman  Munid* 
ptum  Seriense;  with  Asido,  perhaps  the  original  of  the  Moorish 
Sherish;  and  with  Hasta  Regie,  a  name  which  may  survive  in 
the  designation  of  La  Mesa  de  Asta,  a  neighbouring  bill.  Jer£z  was 
taken  from  the  Moors  by  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile  (1217-1252); 
but  it  was  twice  recaptured  before  Alphonso  X.  finally  occupied 
it  in  1264.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  14th  century  it  recdved 
the  title  de  la  ProMtera,  i.e.  "  of  the  frontier,"  common  to 
several  towns  on  the  Moorish  border. 

JBRiZ  DE  LOS  CABALLEROS,  a  town  of  south-western 
S|ttin,  in  the  province  of  Badajoz,  picturesquely  situated  on 
two  heights  overiooking  the  river  Ardila,  a  tributary  of  the 
Ouadlana,  12  m.  E.  of  the  Portuguese  frontier.  Pop.  (1900), 
10,271.  The  old  town  is  surrounded  by  a  Moorish  wall  with  sit 
gates;  the  newer  portion  h  well  and  regufariy  built,  and  planted 
with  nnmeious  orange  atid  other  fruit  trees.  Owing  to  the  lack 
of  railway  communication  Jerfe  i»  of  little  commercial  impor- 
tance; its  stapfe  trade  is  in  agricultural  produce,  especially  in 
ham  and  bacon  from  the  large  herds  of  swine  which  are  reared 
in  the  surroimding  oak  forests.  The  town  is  said,  to  have  been 
founded  by  Alphonso  IX.  of  Leon  in  1229;  in  1232  it  was  ex- 
tended by  his  son  St  Ferdinand,  who  gave  it  to  the  knights 
templar.  Hence  the  name.  Jerit  de  hs  CabalieroSt  '*  Jerfx  of 
the  knights.'* 

JERICHO  (>nT,  Vtt;,  once  »*n:,  a  word  of  disputed 
meaning,  whether  "  flagrant "  or  "  moon  I-god]  dty  "),  an 
important  town  in  the  Jordan  vahey  some  s  m.  N.  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  references  to  it  in  the  Pentateuch  arexonfined  to 
rough  geographical  indications  of  the  latitude  of  the  trans- 
Jordanic  camp  of  the  Israelites  in  Moab  before  their  crossing  of 
the  river.  This  was  the' first  Canaanite  dty  to  be  attacked  and 
reduced  by  the  victorious  Israelites.  The  story  of  its  conquest  if 
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fully  narrated  in  the  fir»t  seven  chapters  of  Joshua.  There  must 
be  sorae  little  exaggeration  in  the  statement  that  Jericho  was 
totally  destroyed;  a  hamlet  large  enough  to  be  enumerated 
among  the  towns  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  21)  must  have  re> 
maincd;  but  that  it  was  small  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
deemed  a  Suitable  phice  for  David's  ambass&dors  to  retire  to 
after  the  ibdignities  put  upon  them  by  Hanun  (2  Sam.  x.  5; 
I  Cbron.  xix.  5).  Its  refortification  ms  due  to  a  Bethelile  nained 
Hiel,  who  endeavoured  to  avert  the  curse  of  Joshua  by  offering 
his  sons  as  sacrifices  at  cerUin  stages  of  the  work  (i  Kings  zvi. 
34).  After  this  event  it  grew  again  into  importance  and  became 
the  site  of  a  college  of  prophets  (a  Kings  iL  4  sqq.)  for  whom 
Elisha  "  healed  "  its  poisonous  waters.  The  principal  spring 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho  still  bears  (among  the  foreign 
residents)  the  name  of  Elisha;  the  natives  call  it,  Ain  es-Sultan, 
or  "Sultan's  springs"  To  Jericho  the  victorious  Israelite 
aarauders  magnanimously  returned  their  Judahite  captives  at 
the  bidding  of  the  prophet  Oded  (a  Chroo.  xzviiL  15).  Here 
was  fought  the  last  fight  between  the  Babylonians  and  Zede- 
kiah,  wherein  the  kingdom  of  Judah  came  to  an  end  (2  Kings 
xzv.  5;  Jer.  xxxia.  5,  lii.  8).  In  the  New  Testament  Jericho 
is  connected  with  the  well-known  stories  of  Bar-Timaeus 
(Matt.  zx.  ag;  Mark  x.  46;  Luke  xviii.  55)  and  Zacchaeua 
(Luke  xix.  i)  and  with  the  good  Samaritan  (Luke  r  30). 

The  eKtra-Eiblkil  hislofy  of  JerichD  is  as  dL&astrous  a*  arc  ihe 
TCGOfdi  piTscrved  m  the  Scripiirii^  Bflethitkfi,  thi;  general  ui  nhc 
^vriaiii,  caplured  and  lortiAcd  it  (L  Mafc,  \%.  ^),  ArLsiohijIuB 
{}a^  AnL  XIV.  L  2)  also  look  it*  Pflmpey  tib.  XIV.  iv-,  r)  #flcarri(jed 
herff  CM!  iiis  way  tj  Jcrusalcj^n.  Ptfofc  Hcrad  it*  tnhahiianM  ran 
a»ay  (ib,  XI V.  kv,  J,)  as  they  did  before  Vcapasiiii  {Wms,  IV,  viii .  i). 
Tbe  rcA»«in  (?( ttitB  lack  of  wafti  In  finality  wa«  no  doiibt  liie  caerv&ung 
eficct  of  the  grrat  heat  ol  die  d<^prt:$$ion  ifl  whicb  rlu^ciEy  lic*^  wh«n 
hdj  the  umc  rlFcrt  on  the  hanaful  of  dc^radHl  tiumanitj^  tb^t  ^ull 
occupk*  the  ancienl  Eite. 

Few  p»bc»  in  Pa  [eft  i  He  are  mfure  fertite.  It  ww  \ht  city  of 
pirn  treei  of  tb^?  aocicnt  record  of  the  Isradile  invasion  prc^encd 
in  part  in  Judjc.  i.  16;  i^nd  Ja«ephu«  ^pcftlci  of  jt»  fruitfulniss 
with  cnttiti^tiLiini  iWan  IW  3r  jJh  Even  now  with  cvfry  po&^<ble 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  cuUivatlon  it  ts  an  important  cenlTe  of 
fruft-i^rnving. 

The  modrrii  er-RDia  is  a  pof^  sqti^lid  village  of*  it  ii  e^tiioatdNl, 
abQUi  ^00  inhaliitafitf.^  It  it  not  built  eiui[rtly,an  the  ancient  #<i:te. 
Ifidt^ed,  the  site  ol  Jericho  has  shifted  wryeral  timei.  The  mrjund 
of  Ttii  ei^Sultan,  near  "  Elisha' 9  FountJiin,'"  nOfrh  of  the  mod(.^m 
villageK  no  doubt  eovera  the  Cmiaanite  lowtir  There  are  two  liter 
Htcfi  of  Rotnan  or  tferodian  dale',  one  nortli,  the  other  wed,  of  this, 
tc  was  pralhibly  the  cruudlcri  who  r^tftblJAhcd  the  fnodem  ^ite. 
An  old  tower  attnbuted  ta  Ehcni  Ls  to  be  seen  in  the  vitb^c,  and  in 
the  furnnuftdiFi^  tmounuin^  arc  nrany  Teiralni  6f  early  fnomistiiciam. 
Aqjueductt,  foiftedwj tar-mill*,  andmher  remains  ol  ancient  industry 
alMsund  in  the  rKii^h&onrhood.  The  whole  diKtnrf  it  the  privnte 
ptopcrty  [if  rhouluii  of  Turkey.  In  i^ij^-^S  ihe  Caiuanite  Jericho 
W9i  c!ifcavtit<^  uinder  tK-f  difecticn  of  Prof,  Scllin  of  Vienna. 

Set  *'  The  German  Excavations  at  Jericho/*  Pd.  Bxplor,  Fund, 
Quart.  StaUm.  (1910),  pp.  54-68. 

JERKIN,  a  short  dose-fitting  jacket,  made  usually  of  leather, 
and  without  sleeves,  the  typiod  male  upper  garment  of  the 
i6th  aiid  17th  centuries.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  unknown. 
The  Dutch  word  jurk,  a  child's  frock,  often  taken  at  the  source, 
is  modern,  and  represents  neither  the  sound  nor  the  sense  of  the 
English  word.  In  architecture  the  term  "  jerkin-roofed  "  is 
applied,  probably  with  some  obscure  connexion  with  the  gar- 
ment, to  a  particular  form  of  gable  end,  the  gable  being  cut 
off  half  way  up  the  roof  and  sk>ping  back  like  a  "  hipped  roof  **' 
to  the  edge. 

JEROBOAM  (Heb.  ydrob'dm,  apparenUy  ''  Am  fthe  dan,' 
here  perhaps  a  divine  name]  contends  ";  LXX.  itpofioan),  the 
name  of  two  kings  in  the  Bible. 

I.  The  first  king  of  (north)  Israel  after  the  disruption  (see 
Soloicom).  According  to  the  traditions  of  his  earfy  lilc  (x  Kings 
XL  26  sqq.  and  LXX.),  he  waa  an  Ephraimite  who  for  his  ability 
was  placed  over  the  forced  levy  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 
Having  subsequently  incurred  Solomon's  suspicions  he  fled  to 
^hishak,  king  of  Egypt,  and  remained  with  him  until  Reho- 
boam's  accession.  When  the  latter  came  to  be  made  king  at 
Shechem,  the  old  religious  centre  (see  Abiuelecb),  hopes  were 
entertained  that  a  more  lenient  poh'cy  would  be  introduced. 


But  Rehoboam  refused  to  depart  from  Solonon's  deipeUc  rule, 
and  was  tactless  enough  to  send  Adonlram,  the  overseer  of  the 
conic  He  was  stoned  to  death,  and  Rehoboam  realizing 
the  temper  of  the  peopfe  fled  to  Jerusalem  and  prepared  for 
war.  Jeroboam  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the  northern 
tribes.*^  Conflicts  occurred  (i  Kings  xiv.  30),  but  no  details  are 
preserved  except  the  late  story  of  Rehoboam's  son  Abijab 
in  2  Chron.  xiii.  Jeroboam's  chief  achievement  was  the  forti* 
fication  of  Shechem  (his  new  capital)  and  of  Penuel  in  east 
Jordan.  To  counteract  the  influence  of  Jerusalem  he  established 
golden  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethd,  an  act  which  to  later  ages  was 
as  gross  a  piece  of  wickedness  as  hb  rebellion  against  the  legiti- 
mate d3masty  of  Judah.  No  notice  has  survived  of  ShSshak*ft 
invasion  of  Israel  (see  Rehoboaii),  and  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two 
years  Jeroboam  was  succeeded  by  Nadab,  whose  violent  death 
two  years  later  brought  the  wbole  house  of  Jeroboam  to  aa  end. 

The  history  of  the  separation  of  Jutlali  and  Israel  in  iht  lOth 
century  B.C.  waa  ^v^]^♦^l1  from  a  sttnp^  ncligbui  ^andpoint  at  a 
date  considerably  litrr  rSi;ifi  the  cvmrnt  (tsclf.  The  \isit  of  AhJiah 
to  Shiloh  (xi.  2^.yy},  la  announce  symbol ir^iil I y  the  rendinf^  of  the 
kingdom,  replace,  some  acroutit  of  a  rrb^lEinn  in  which  jL-robiMcn 
"  lilted  up  his  hariiJ  "  (r,  17)  nigninst  Soloininn,  To  such  an  acrr^unt* 
not  to  the  incideri  t.f  Ahjj.ih  snd  the  cloak,  his  flight  {v.  40)  i^  the 
natural  sequel.  The  s^j^ry  ot  Ahfijli's  profihccy  ag^jinst  Jcrot>oa.!J| 
(ch.  xiv.)  is  not  in  i  he  rHgirtviI  LXX-^  but  another  \trsion  of  th*  same 
narrative  appears  it  scii.  74  [LXX).  in  *hich  fWnc  ii  no  nitron 
to  a  previous  protr.i-^  t<-f  ft^roboam  through  Ahijiih,  btif  tbe  prflphct 
is  introduced  as  a  .  ricter.     Further,  in  ihis  vtrtaon  fjui   ?4J 

the  incident  of  tf  ^  of  the  cloak  U  nchted  of  Shemaiah  ^nd 

placed  at  the  co  ..of  Shechem.     Bhemal^h  is  the  prcif.hel 

who  counselled  R  ^  to  tcivAin  ham  w^r  (xiL  31-14)*  the  '»" 

iunctioo  is  oppose  10,  but  appears  to  )x  InteDduj  to  enplaia 

Rehoboam's  lailu  iTcorrtc  nonh  IiraeL     (See  W.  R-  Stnith* 

Old  Test,  in  Jewiih  t  hurfh  (jnd  edV).  1 17  sqq. :  Wlnckler,  Atir  TiM, 
Unkrsuck.  \7  sqq..  ;ind  J.  Skinner,  Ctntury  BMc:  Kinii,  pp.  441  sqq.) 

2.  Jeioboax,  son  of  Joash  (2)  a  contemporary  of  Azariah 
king  of  Judah.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of 
Israel.  He  succeeded  in  breaking  the  power  of  Damascus, 
which  had  long  been  devastating  his  land,  and  extended  hia 
kingdom  from  Hamath  on  the  Orontes  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
brief  summary  of  his  achievements  preserved  in  2  Kings  xiv.  23 
sqq.  may  be  supplemented  by  the  original  writings  of  Amos  and 
Hosea.*  There  appears  to  be  an  fusion  in  Amos  vL  13  to 
the  recovery  o£  Ashtcrotb-Kamaim  and  Lodebar  in  E.  Jordan, 
and  the  conquest  of  Moab  (Isa.  xv.  se<i.)  is  often  ascribed  to 
this  reign.  After  a  period  of  prosperity.  Internal  disturbances 
broke  out  and  the  northern  kingdom  hastened  to  its  fall.  Jero- 
boam was  succeeded  by  his  son  Zechariah,  who  after  six  months 
was  killed  at  Ibleam  (so  read  in  2  Kings  xv.  10;  cp.  ix.  27, 
nntrder  of  Ahaciah)  by  Shallura  the  son  of  Jabesh--I.e.  possibly 
of  Jabesb*Oilead~wbo  a  month  later  feO  to  Menahem  iqj9.). 

(S.  A.  C.) 

See,  further,  Jews  ii  7, 9  and  if  12. 13. 

JBROm,  ST  (HmoNYMtrs,  In  full  Eusuitrs  SopmtomxA 
HiEXONYicus)  (c.  340-420),  was  bora  at  Strido  (modertt 
Strigan  ?),  a  town  on  the  border  of  Dalraatia  fronting  Pannonia, 
destroyed  by  the  Goths  in  a.d.  377.  What  is  known  of  Jerome 
has  mostly  been  recovered  from  his  own  writings.  He  appears  to 
have  been<bom  about  340;  his  parents  were  Christians,  orthodox 
though  living  among  people  mostly  Arians  and  wealthy. 
He  was  at  first  educated  it  home,  Bonosus,  a  life-long  friend, 
sharing  his  yonthful  studies,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  Rome. 
Donattts  taught  him  grunmar  and  explained  the  Latin  poets. 
Victorinus  taught  him  rhetoric  He  attended  the  law-courts, 
and  listened  to  the  Ronaa  advocates  pleadHig  in  the  Fonim. 
He  went  to  the  schools  of  philosophy,  and  heard  lectures  on 
Plato,  Diogenes,  CUtom^chus  and  Carneades;  the  conjunction 
of  names  show  bow  philosophy  had  become  a  dead  tradition. 

>  On  the  variant  traditions  in  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Septuagi'nt, 
see  the  commentaries  on  Kings. 

*See  also  JONAii.  In  2  Rings  xiv.  88.  "Hamath,  Hfhirh  had 
belontgd  to  Judah  "  (R.V.)  is  incorrect:  Winckler  {KeUinxkrifl.  n. 
Alte  Test,,  2nd  ed.,  262)  suspects  a  reference  to  Ismel's  ovtrlordahip 
in  Judah;  Burn«y  {Heb.  Text  of  Kings)  reads:  "  how  he  fought  with 
Damascus  and  how  he  turned  away  the  wrath  of  Yahwefa  from 
Israel  " ;  see  also  Ency.  Bib.  coL  3406  n.  4,  and  the  tommentarics. 
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Hit  Snndftyf  were  tpeat  in  the  caUcombs  in  discovering  graves 
of  the  martyrs  and  deciphering  inscriptions.  Pope  Liberius 
baptixed  him  in  360;  three  years  later  the  news  of  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Julian  came  to  Rome,  and  Qiristians  felt  relieved 
from  a  great  dread. 

When  his  student  days  were  over  Jerome  returned  to  Strido^ 
but  did  not  stay  there  long.  His  character  was  formed.  He  was 
a  scholar,  with  a  scholar's  tastes  and  cravings  for  knowledge, 
easily  excited,  bent  on  Kholarly  discoveries.  From  Strido  he 
went  to  Aquilcia,  where  he  formed  some  friendships  among 
the  monks  of  the  large  monastery,  notably  with  Rufinus,  with 
whom  he  was  destin«l  to  quarrel  bitterly  over  the  question  of 
Origen's  orthodoxy  and  worth  as  a  commentator;  for  Jerome  was 
a  man  who  always  sacrificed  a  friend  to  an  opinion,  and  when  he 
changed  sides  in  a  controversy  expected  his  acquaintances  to 
follow  him.  From  Aquilcia  he  went  to  Gaul  (366-370),  visiting 
in  turn  the  principal  places  in  that  country,  from  Narbonne 
and  Toulouse  in  the  south  to  Treves  on  the  north-east  frontier. 
He  stayed  some  time  at  Treves  studying  and  observing,  and  it 
was  there  that  he  first  began  to  think  seriously  upon  sacred 
things.  From  Treves  he  returned  to  Strido,  and  from  Strido 
to  Aquilcia.  He  settled  dou-n  to  literary  work  in  Aquilcia 
(370-376)  and  composed  there  his  first  original  tract,  De  muliere 
septus  pcrcussa,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his  friend  Innocentius. 
Some  dispute  caused  him  to  leave  Aquilcia  suddenly;  and  with  a 
few  companions,  Innocentius,  Evagrius,  and  Heliodorus  being 
among  them,  he  started  for  a  long  tour  in  the  EasL  The  epistle 
to  Rufinus  (3rd  in  Vallarsi's  enumeration)  tells  us  the  route. 
They  went  through  Thrace,  visiting  Athens,  Bithynia,  Galatia, 
Pontus,  Cappadocia  and  CUicia,  to  Antioch,  Jerome  observing 
and  making  notes  as  they  went.  He  was  interested  in  the 
theological  disputes  and  schisms  |n  Galatia,  in  the  two  lan- 
guages spoken  in  CUicia,  &c.  At  Antioch  the  party  remained 
tome  time.  Innocentius  died  of  a  fever,  and  Jerome  was 
dangerously  ill.  This  illness  induced  a  spiritual  change,  and  he 
resolved  to  renounce  whatever  kept  him  back  from  God.  His 
greatest  temptation  was  the  study  of  the  literature  of  pagan 
Rome.  In  a  dream  Christ  reproached  him  with  caring  more 
to  be  a  Ciceronian  than  a  CHiristian.  He  disliked  the  Uncouth 
style  of  the  Scriptures.  "  O  Lord,"  he  prayed,  "  thou  knowest 
that  whenever  I  have  and  study  secular  MSS.  I  deny  thee," 
and  he  made  a  resolve  henceforth  to  devote  his  scholarship  to 
the  Holy  Scripture.  "  David  was  to  be  henceforth  his  Stmonides, 
Pindar  and  Alcaeus,  his  Flaccus,  Catullus  and  Severus." 
Fortified  by  these  resolves  he  betook  himself  to  a  hermit  life  in 
the  wastes  of  Chalcis,  S.E.  from  Antioch  (373-379).  Chalds 
was  the  Thcbaid  of  Syria.  Great  numbers  of  monks,  each  in 
solitary  cell,  spent  lonely  lives,  scorched  by  the  sun,  ill-clad  and 
scantily  fed,  pondering  on  portions  of  Scripture  or  copying  MSS. 
to  serve  as  objects  of  meditation.  Jerome  at  once  set  himself 
to  such  scholarly  work  as  the  place  afforded.  He  discovered  and 
copied  MSS.^  and  began  to  study  Hebrew.  There  also  he  wrote 
the  life  of  St  Paul  of  'Diebes,  probably  an  imaginary  tale  embody- 
ing the  facts  of  the  monki^  life  aroimd  him.  Just  then  the 
Meletian  schism,  which  arose  over  the  relation  of  the  orthodox 
to  Arian  bishops  and  to  those  baptized  by  Arians,  distressed 
the  church  at  Antioch  (see  Meletius  of  Antioch),  and  Jerome  as 
usual  eagerly  joined  the  fray.  Here  as  elsewhere  he  had  but  one 
rule  to  guide  him  In  matters  of  doctrine  and  diKipline— the 
practice  of  Rome  and  the  West;  for  it  is  singular  to  see  how 
Jeromfe,  who  is  daringly  original  in  points  of  scholarly  criticism, 
was  a  ruthless  partisan  in  all  other  matters;  and,  having  dis- 
covered what  was  the  Western  practice,  he  set  tongue  and  pen 
to  work  with  his  usual  bitterness  {AUcrcatio  iuciferiani  et 
9rtkodox%), 

At  Antioch  in  379  he  was  ordained  presbyter.  From  there  he 
went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  met  with  the  great  Eastern 
scholar  and  theologian  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  with  his  aid 
tried  to  perfect  himself  in  Greek.  The  result  of  his  studies  there 
was  the  translation  of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  with  a  con- 
lliuiation  *  of  twenty-eight  homilies  of  Ongen  on  Jeremiah  and 
•  a.8dMMie*acritkdeditio*  (BwUn.  iMft,  t875>. 


Ezekiel,  and  of  nine  homilies  «f  Origen  on  the  visioos  of 


.  In  381  Meletius  died,  and  Pope  Damasos  interfered  in  the 
dispute  at  Antioch,  hoping  to  end  it.  Jerome  was  called  to 
Rome  in  38^  to  give  help  in  the  matter,  and  was  made  secretary 
during  the  investigation.  His  work  brou^  him  into  inter- 
course with  this  great  pontiff,  who  soon  saw  what  he  could  best 
do,  and  how  his  vast  scholanhip  might  be  made  of  use  to  the 
church.  Damastts  suggested  to  him  to  revise  the  "  Old  Latin  " 
translation  of  the  Bible;  and  to  this  task  he  henceforth  devoted 
his  great  abilities.  At  Rome  were  published  the  Gospels  (with 
a  dedication  to  Pope  Damasus,  an  explanatory  introduction, 
and  the  canons  of  Eusebius).  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament 
and  the  version  of  the  Psalms  from  the  Septuagint  known  as  tke 
Psalterium  romanumt  which  was  followed  (c.  388)  by  the  Psal' 
Urium  galluiaHum,  based  on  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text.  These 
scholarly  labours,  however,  did  not  take  up.his  whole  time,  and 
it  was  almost  impossible  for  Jerome  to  be  long  anywhere  without 
getting  int<^  a  dispute.  He  was  a  zealous  ddfendec  of  that 
monastic  life  which  was  beginning  to  take  such  a  large  place 
in  the  church  of  the  4th  century,  and  be  found  cnthwiastic 
disdplcs  among  the  Roman  ladies.  A  number  of  widows  and 
maidens  met  together  in  the  house  of  Marcella  to  study  the 
Scriptures  with  him;  he  taught  them  Hebrew, and  preached  the 
virtues  of  the  celibate  life.  His  arguments  and  exhortations  may 
be  gathered  from  many  of  his  e|Mstles  and  from  his  tract  Adversts 
HdrndiuMt  in  which  he  defendi  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Biary 
against  Helvidius,  who  maintained  that  she  bore  children  to 
Joseph  His  influence  over  these  ladies  alarmed  their  relatives 
and  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  regular  priesthood  and  of  the 
populace,  but  while  Pope  Damasus  lived  Jerome  remained  secure. 
Damasus  died,  however,  in  384,  and  was  succeeded  by  Siridus, 
who  did  not  show  much  friendship  for  Jerome.  He  found  it 
expedient  to  leave  Rome,  and  set  out  for  the  East  in  385.  His 
letters  (espeaally  £p.  45)  are  full  of  outcries  against  his  enemies 
and  of  Indignant  protestations  that  he  had  done  nothing  un- 
becoming a  Christian,  that  he  had  taken  no  money,  nor  gifts 
great  nor  small,  that  be  had  no  delight  in  silken  attire,  sparkling 
gems  or  gold  ornaments,  that  no  matron  moved  him  unless  by 
penitence  and  fasting,  &c  His  route  is  given  hi  the  third  book  In 
Rujinum't  he  went  by  Rhcgium  and  Cyprus,  where  he  was  enter- 
tained by  Bishop  Epiphanius,  to  Antioch.  There  he  was  joined 
by  two  wealthy  Roman  ladies^  Panla,  a  widow,  and  Eustocfaium, 
her  daughter,  one  of  Jerome's  Hebrew  students.  They  came 
accompanied  by  a  band  of  Roman  maidens  vowed  to  live  a 
celibate  life  in  a  nunnery  in  Palestine.  Accompanied  by  these 
ladies  Jerome  made  the  tour  of  Palestine,  carefully  noting  with 
a  scholar's  keenness  the  various  places  mentioned  in  Holy 
Scripture.  The  results  of  this  journey  may  be  traced  in  his 
translation  with  emendations  of  the  book  of  Eusebius  on  the 
situation  and  names  ol  Hebrew  places,  written  probably  three 
years  afterwards,  when  he  had  settled  down  at  Bethlehem. 
From  Palestine  Jerome  and  his  companions  went  to  Egypt, 
remaining  some  time  in  Alexandria,  and  they  visited  the  con- 
venu  of  the  Kitrian  desert.  Jerome's  mnid  was  evidently  full 
of  anxiety  aboot  his  tmnslatioo  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  we  find 
him  in  his  letters  recording  tlie  conversations  he  had  with  learned 
men  about  disputed  readings  and  doubtful  renderings;  the  blind 
Didymus  of  Alexandria,  whom  he  heard  interpreting  Hosea, 
appears  to  have  been  most  useful.  When  they  returned  to 
Palesthie  they  all  settled  at  Bethlehem,  where  Paola  built  four 
monasteries,  three  for  nuns  and  one  for  monks.  She  was  at  the 
head  of  the  nunneries  until  her  death  In  404^  ^hen  Eustochium 
succeeded  her;  Jerome  presided  over  the  fourth  monastery. 
Here  he  did  most  of  his  literary  work  and,  throwing  aside  his 
unfinished  plan  of  a  translation  from  Origen's  Hexaplar  text, 
translated  the  Old  Testament  directly  from  the  Hebrew,  with 
the  aid  of  Jewbh  scholars.  He  mentions  a  rabbi  from  Lydda, 
a  rabbi  from  Tiberias,  and  aU.^e  all  xabbi  Ben  Anina,  who 
came  to  him  by  night  secretly  for  fear  of  the  Jews.  Jerome 
was  not  famiUar  enough  with  Hebrew  tq  be  able  to  dispense  with 
such  assistance,  and  he  makes  the  synagogue  responsible  f*r  **** 
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accuracy  of  his  version:  **  Let  him  who  would  challenge  aught 
in  this  translation,"  he  says,  **  ask  the  Jews."  The  resuK  of  all 
this  labour  was  the  Latin  tnnslation  of  the  Scriptures  which, 
in  spite  of  much  opposition  from  the  more  conservaUve  party  in 
the  church,  afterwards  became  the  Vulgate  or  authorised  ver- 
sion; but  the  Vulgate  as  we  have  it  now  is  not  exactly  Jerome's 
Vulgate,  for  it  suffered  a  good  deal  from  changes  made  under  the 
Influence  of  the  older  translations;  the  text  became  very  corrupt 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  in  particular  all  the  Apocrypha, 
except  Tobit  and  Judith,  which  Jerome  translated  from  the 
Chaldee,  were  added  from  the  older  versions.  (See  Bible: 
O.T.  VersioHS.) 

Notwithstanding  the  labour  involved  in  translating  the 
Scriptures,  Jerome  found  time  to  do  a  great  deal  of  literary  work, 
and  also  to  indulge  in  violent  controversy.  Earlier  in  life  he 
had  a  great  admiration  for  Origen,  and  translated  many  of  his 
works,  and  this  lasted  after  he  had  settled  at  Bethlehem,  for  in 
389  he  translated  Origen's  homilies  on  Luke;  but  he  came  to 
change  his  opinion  and  wrote  violently  against  twa  admirers  of 
the  great  Alexandrian  scholar,  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and 
his  own  former  friend  Rofinus. 

At  Bethlehem  also  he  found  time  to  6msh  Didymi  dtspiritu 
sancto  liber,  a  translation  begun  at  Rome  at  the  request  of  Pope 
Damasus,  to  denounce  the  revival  of  Gnostic  heresies  by  Jovin- 
ianus  and  Vigilantius  {Ad9.  Jorinianum  lib.  IL  and  Contra 
Vigilaniium  liber),  and  to  repeat  his  admiration  of  the  hermit 
life  in  his  Vita  5.  HUarionis  eremitae,  in  his  Vita  Malchi  manachi 
capthi,  in  his  translations  of  the  Rule  of  Si  Pachomius  (the 
Benedict  of  Egypt),  and  in  his  S.  Pachcmii  et  S.  Tkeodorici 
epistolae  et  verba  mystica.  He  also  wrote  at  Bethlehem  De  viris 
iUustribus  sive  de  scriptoribus  ecclesiastkis,  a  church  history  in 
biographies,  ending  with  the  life  of  the  author;  De  nominibus 
Hebraicis,  compiled  from  Philo and  Origen;  and  De  sUu  a  nomini- 
bus loeorum  Hebraicamm}  At  the  same  place,  too,  he  wrote 
Quaestiones  Hebraicae  on  Genesis,*  and  a  scries  of  commcnuries 
on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets, 
Matthew  and  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul.  About  394  Jerome  came 
to  know  Augustine,  for  whom  he  held  a  high  regard.  He 
engaged  in  the  Pelagian  controversy  with  more  than  even  his 
usual  bitterness  {Dialogi  centra  pehgianos);  and  it  is  said  that 
the  violence  of  his  invective  so  provoked  his  opponents  that  an 
armed  nob  attacked  the  monastery,  and  that  Jerome  was  forced 
to  flee  and  to  remain  in  concealment  for  nearly  two  years.  He 
returned  to  Bethlehem  in  418.  and  after  a  lingering  illness  died 
on  the  30th  of  September  430. 

Jerome  "  is  one  of  the  few  Fathers  to  whom  the  title  of  Saint 
appears  to  have  been  given  in  recognition  of  services  rendered  to 
the  Church  rather  than  for  eminent  sanctity.  He  is  the  great 
Christian  scholar  of  his  age,  rather  than  the  profound  theoiogiaa 
or  the  wise  guide  of  souls."  His  great  work  was  the  Vulgate, 
but  his  achievements  in  other  fields  would  have  sufliced  to  dis- 
tinguish him.  His  commentaries  are  valuable  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  his  varied  interests,  and  his 
comparative  freedom  from  allegory.  To  him  we  owe  the  di»- 
tinction  between  canonical  and  apocryphal  writings;  in  the 
Frologm  Caleatms  prefixed  to  his  version  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  he 
says  that  the  church  reads  the  Apocrypha  "  for  the  edification  of 
the  people,  not  for  confirming  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  doc- 
trines." He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  fields  of  patrology  and  of  bib- 
lical archaeology.  In  controversy  he  was  too  fond  of  mingling 
personal  abuse  with  legitimate  argument.  a))d  this  weakness 
man  his  letters,  which  were  held  in  high  admiraiion  in  the  early 
middle  ages,  and  are  valuable  for  their  history  of  the  man  and 
his  times.  Luther  in  his  Table  Talk  condemns  them  as  dealing 
only  with  fasting,  meats,  virginity,  &c.  "  If  he  only  had  insisted 
upon  the  works  of  faith  and  performed  themi  But  be  teaches 
nothing  either  about  faith,  or  love,  or  hope,  or  the  works  of 
faith." 

» Compare  the  critical  edition  of  these  two  works  in  Lagardc's 
Onomastica  sacra  (Gotling.  1870).  . .    ^       .    >,  #«    •    • 

»See  Lagardes  edition  appended  to  his  Cenms  Craea  (Leipttg. 
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JEROME.  JEROME  KLAPRA  (1859-       ),  English  author, 
was  bom  on  the  and  of  May  1859.    He  was  educated  at  the 
philological  school,  Marylcbone,  London;  and  was  by  turns 
clerk,  schoolmaster  and  actor,  before  he  settled  down  to  journal- 
ism.   He  made  his  reputation  as  a  humorist  in  1889  with  Idle 
Thoughts  oj  an  Idle  Fellow  and  Three  Men  in  a  Boat,  and 
from  1892  to  1897  he  was  co-editor  of  the  Idler  with  Robert 
Barr.   At  the  same  lime  he  was  also  the  editor  of  To-Day.   A 
one-act  play  of  his,  Barbara,  was  produced  at  the  Globe  theatre 
in  1886,  and  was  followed  by  many  others,  among  them  Sumet 
(i888).  Wood  Barrow  Farm  (1891),  TAe  Passing  of  the  Tfiird  Floor 
Back  (1907).    Among  his  later  books  are  Letters  to  Clorinda 
(1898),  The  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow  (1898),  Three  Men 
on  the  Bummel  ( 1900),  Tommy  and  Co.  (1904),  They  and  1  (1909). 
JEROME  OP  PRAGUE  (d.  1416),  an  cariy  Bohemian  church- 
reformer  and  friend  of  John  Hus. .  Jerome's  part  in  the  Hussite 
movement  was  formerly  much  overrated.    Very  little  is  known 
of  his  early  years.    He  is  stated  to  have  belonged  to  a  noble 
Bohemian  family*  and  to  have  been  a  few  years  younger  than 
Hus.  After  beginning  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Prague, 
where  he  never  attempted  to  obtain  any  ecclesiastical  office, 
Jerome  proceeded  to  Oxford  in  1308.   There  he  became  greatly 
impressed  by  the  writings  of  Wycliffc,  of  whose  Dialogus  and 
Trialogus  he  made  copies.   Always  inclined  to  a  roving  life,  he 
soon  proceeded  to  the  university  of  Paris  and  afterwards  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  Cologne  and  Heidelberg,  returning  to 
Prague  in  1407.    In  1403  he  is  stated  to  have  undertaken  a 
journey  to  Jerusalem.  At  Paris  his  open  advocacy  of  the  views 
of  Wydiffe  brought  him  into  conflict  with  John  Gerson,  chan- 
cellor of  the  university.     In  Prague  Jerome  soon  attracted 
attention  by  his  advanced  and  outspoken  opinions.    He  gave 
great  offence  also  by  exhibiting  a  portrait  of  Wycliffe  in  bis  room. 
Jerome  was  soon  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Hus,  and  took  part 
in  all  the  controversies  of  the  university.     When  in  1408  a 
French  embassy  arrived  at  Kutn&  Hora,  the  residence  of  King 
Wenccslaus  of  Bohemia,  and  proposed  that  the  papal  schism 
should  be  terminated  by  the  refusal  of  the  temporal  authorities 
further  to  recognize  either  of  the  rival  popes,  Wenceslaus  sum- 
moned to  Kutni  Hora  the  members  of  the  university.    The 
Bohemian  magistri  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  French  pro- 
posals, while  the  Germans  maintained  their  allegiance  to  the 
Roman  pope,  Gregory  XIl.   The  re-organitation  of  the  univer- 
sity was  also  discussed,  and  ai  Wenccslaus  for  a  lime  favoured 
the  Germans,  Hus  and  Jerome,  as  leaders  of  the  Bohemians, 
inc\irred  the  anger  of  the  king,  who  threatened  them  with  death 
by  fire  should  they  oppose  his  wilL 

In  1410  Jerome,  who  had  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Prague  by  his  speeches  in  favour  of  Wyclifle's  teaching, 
went  to  Ofen,  where  King  Sigismund  of  Hungary  resided,  and, 
though  a  Liyman,  preached  before  the  king  denouncing  strongly 
the  rapacity  and  immorality  of  the  clergy.  Sigismund  shortly 
afterwards  received  a  letter  from  the  archbishop  of  Prague  con- 
taining accusations  against  Jerome.  He  was  imprisoned  by 
order  of  the  king,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  detained 
long  in  Hungary.  Appearing  at  Vienna,  he  was  again  brought 
•  The  statement  that  Jerome's  family  name  ua»  Faulfiw.  i» 
founded  on  a  misunderstood  passage  of  AenczsSyWiu%,Mtstorua 
Bohemica.  Aeneas  Sylvius  name*  as  one  of  the  «riyBon«ntan 
reformers  a  man  *"  tenire  nobilis,  wr  domo  ^Mm  Putrid*  iHstU 


bcf ojre  the  ocdflsiMtkil  Authoritief.  H«  usu  accused  of  spreading 
Wydiffe's  doctrines,  and  bis  general  conduct  at  Oxford^  Paris, 
Cologne,  Prague  and  Ofcn  was  censured.  Jerome  vowed  that 
he  would  not  leave  Vienna  till  be  had  cleared  himself  from  the 
accusation  of  heresy.  Shortly  afterwards  he  secretly  left  Vienna, 
declaring  that  this  promise  had  been  forced  on  him.  He  went 
first  to  V5ttau  in  Moravia,  and  then  to  Prague.  In  141 2  the 
represenutives  of  Pope  Gregory  XII.  publicly  offered  indul- 
gences for  sale  at  Prague,  wishing  to  raise  money  for  the  popc*s 
campaign  against  King  Ladislaus  of  Naples,  an  adherent  of  the 
antipope  of  Avignon.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  archbishop 
of  Prague  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  university  took  place, 
at  which  both  Hus  and  Jerome  spoke  strongly  against  the  sale 
of  indulgences.  The  fiery  eloquence  of  Jerome,  which  is  noted 
by  aU  contemporaiy  writers,  obtained  for  him  greater  success 
even  than  that  of  Hus,  particulariy  among  the  younger  students, 
who  .conducted  him  in  triumph  to  his  dwelling-place.  Shortly 
afterwards  Jerome  proceeded  to  Poland^it  is  said  on  the  invita- 
tion of  King  Wladislaus.  His  courtly  manners  and  his  eloquence 
here  also  caused  him  to  become  very  popular,  but  be  again  met 
with  strong  opposition  from  the  Roman  Church.  While  travel- 
ling with  Che  grand-duke  Lithold  of  Lithuania  Jerome  took  part 
in  the  religious  services  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 

During  his  stay  in  northern  Europe  Jerome  received  the  news 
that  Hus  had  been  summoned  to  appear  before  the  council  of 
Constance.  He  wrote  to  his  friend  advising  him  to  do  so  and 
adding  that  he  would  also  proceed  there  to  afford  him  assistance. 
Contrary  to  the  advice  of  Hus  he  amved  at  Constance  on  the 
4th  of  April  1415.  Advised  to  fly  immediately  to  Bohemia,  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  Hirschau,  oidy  35  m.  from  the  Bohemian 
frontier.  He  was  here  arrested  and  brought  back  in  chams  to 
Constance,  where  he  was  examined  by  judges  appointed  by  the 
council.  His  courage  failed  him  in  prison  and,  to  regain  his 
freedom,  he  renounced  the  doctrines  of  Wydiffe  and  Hus  He 
declared  that  Hus  had  been  justly  executed  and  stated  in  a  letter 
addressed  on  the  xath  of  August  141 5  to  Lacek,  lord  of  Krav&h-~ 
the  only  literary  document  of  Jerome  that  has  been  preserved-^ 
that  "  the  dead  man  (Hus)  had  written  many  false  and  harmful 
things."  Full  confidence  was  not  placed  in  Jerome's  recantation. 
He  daimed  to  be  heard  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  council,  and 
this  was  granted  to  him.  He  now  again  maintained  all  the  theo- 
ries which  he  had  formerly  advocated,  and,  after  a  trial  that 
lasted  only  one  day,  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  as  a  heretic 
The  sentence  was  immediately  carried  out  on  the  30th  of  May 
14x6,  and  he  met  his  death  with  fortitude.  As  Poggio  Brticda> 
Uni  writes, "  none  of  the  Stoics  with  so  constant  and  brave  a  soul 
endured  death)  which  he  (Jerome)  seemed  rather  to  long  for/' 
The  eloquence  of  the  Italian  humanist  has  bestoWed  a  not 
entirely  merited  aureole  on  the  memory  of  Jerome  of  Prague. 

See  all  works  dealing  with  Hus ;  and  indeed  all  histories  of  Bohemia 
contain  detailed  accounts  of  the  career  of  Jerome.  Tkt  Liv^i  oj 
John  Widiffe,  Lord  Cobkcm,  John  Huss,  Jerome  of  Pragtu  and  ZWta 
by  Wniiam  Gilpin  (London,  1 765)  still  has  a  certam  value.       (L.) 

JBRROLD,  DOUOLAS  WILUAM  (1803-1857).  English 
dramatist  and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  3rd 
of  January  1803.  His  father,  Samuel  Jerrold,  actor,  was  at  that 
time  lessee  of  the  little  theatre  of  Wilsby  near  Cranbrook  in  Kent, 
but  in  1807  he  removed  to  Sheemess.  There,  among  the  blue- 
jackets who  swarmed  in  the  port  during  the  war  with  France, 
Douglas  grew  into  boyhood.  He  occasionally  took  a  child's 
part  on  the  stage,  but  his  father's  profession  had  little  attraction 
for  the  boy.  In  December  1813  he  joined  the  guardship 
"  Namur,"  where  he  had  Jane  Austen's  brother  as  captain.and  he 
served  as  a  midshipman  until  the  peace  of  181 5.  He  saw  nothing 
of  the  war  save  a  number  of  wounded  soldiers  from  Waterloo, 
but  tin  his  dying  day  there  lingered  traces  of  his  early  passion  for 
the  sea.  The  peace  of  181 5  ruined  Samuel  Jerrold,  there  was 
no  more  prize  money.  On  the  1st  of  January  181 6  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  London,  where  the  ex-midshipman  began  the 
world  again  as  a  printer's  apprentice,  and  in  1819  became  a  com- 
positor in  the  printing-office  of  the  Sunday  Monitor.  Several 
short  papers  and  copies  of  verses  by  him  had  already  appeared  I 
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in  the  sixpeany  magazines,  and  one  evening  he  dropped  into  the 
editor's  box  a  critidsm  of  the  opera  Der  PreiukUtz.  Next 
morning  he  received  his  own  copy  to  set  up,  together  with  a 
flattering  note  from  the  editor,  requesting  further  contributions 
from  the  anonymous  author.  Thenceforward  Jerrold  was  en- 
gaged in  journalism.  In  i8ai  a  comedy  that  he  had  composed 
in  his  fifteenth  year  was  brought  out  at  Sadler's  Wells  theatre, 
under  the  title  More  Frightened  than  Hurt.  Other  pieces 
followed,  and  in  1825  he  was  engaged  for  a  few  pounds  weekly 
to  prodooe  dramas  and  farces  to  the  order  of  Davjdge  of  the 
Coburg  theatre.  In  the  autumn  of  1824  the  "tittle  Shake- 
speare in  a  camlet  cloak,"  as  he  was  called,maRied  Mary  Swann; 
and,  while  he  was  engaged  with  the  drama  at  m'ght,  he  was 
steadily  pushing  his  way  as  a  journalist.  For  a  short  while  he 
was  part  proprietor  of  a  small  Simday  new^mper.  In  1829, 
through  a  quarrel  with  the  exacting  Davidge,  Jenold  left  the 
Coburg;  and  his  three-act  melodrama, 5/arJ^-«}!«rf  Susan;  or^  All 
in  the  Dawns,  was  brought  out  by  R.  W.  Elliston  at  the  Surrey 
theatre.  The  success  of  the  piece  was  enormous.  With  its 
free  gallant  sea-flavour,  it  took  the  town  by  storm,  and  **  all 
London  went  over  the  water  to  see  it."  Elliston  made  a  fortune 
by  the  piece;  T.  P.  Cooke,  who  played  William,  made  bis  repu- 
tation; Jerrold  received  about  £60  and  was  engaged  as  dramatic 
author  at  five  pounds  a  week.  But  his  fame  as  a  dramatist 
was  achieved.  In  1830  it  was  proposed  that  he  ^ould  adapt 
something  from  the  French  for  Drury  Lane.  "No,"  was  his 
reply,  "  I  shall  come  into  this  theatre  as  an  original  dramatist 
or  not  at  all."  The  Bride  of  LttdgaU  (December  8,  1831) 
was  the  first  of  a  ntmaber  of  his  plays  produced  at  Drwy  Lane. 
The  other  patent  housw  threw  their  doore  open  to  him  also  (the 
Adelphi  had  already  done  so);  and  in  1836  Jerrold  became  co- 
manager  of  the  Strand  theatre  with  W.  J.  Hammond,  his  brother- 
in-law  The  venture  was  not  successful,  and  the  partnership 
was  dissolved.  While  it  lasted  Jerrold  wrote  his  only  tragedy, 
The  Painter  of  Ghent,  and  himself  appeared  in  the  title-r61e,  with- 
out any  very  marked  success.  He  continued  to  write  sparkling 
comedies  till  1854,  the  date  of  his  last  piece,  TVire  Heart  of  Cold. 

Meanwhfle  he  had  won  his  way  to  the  pages  of  numerous 
periodicals— before  1830  of  the  second-rate  magazines  only,  bnt 
after  that  to  those  of  more  importance.  He  was  a  contributor 
to  the  Monthly  Magexine,  Blackwood*s,  the  New  Monthly,  and 
the  Athenaeum.  To  Punch,  the  publication  which  of  all  others 
is  associated  with  his  name,  he  contributed  from  its  second 
number  in  184 1  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  He  founded 
and  edited  for  some  time,  though  with  indifferent  success,  the 
Illuminated  Magatine,  Jerrold's  Shilling  Magazine,  and  Douglas 
JerroUTs  Weekly  Newspaper)  and  under  his  editorship  Lloyd's 
Weekly  Newspaper  rose  from  almost  nonentity  to  a  circulation  of 
182,000.  The  history  of  his  later  years  is  little  more  than  a 
catalogue  of  his  b'terary  productions,  interrupted  now  and  again 
by  brief  visits  to  the  Continent  or  to  the  country.  Doiiglas 
Jerrold  died  at  his  house,  Kilbum  Priory,  in  London,  on  the 
8th  of  June  1857. 

Jerrold's  figure  was  small  and  spare,  and  in  later  years  bowed 
almost  to  deformity.  His  features  were  strongly  marked  and 
expressive  from  the  thin  humorous  lips  to  the  keen  blue  eyes 
gleaming  from  beneath  the  shaggy  eyebrows.  He  was  brisk  and 
active,  with  the  careless  bluffness  of  a  sailor.  Open  and  sincere, 
he  concealed  neither  his  anger  nor  his  pleasure;  to  his  simple 
frankness  all  poUle  duplidty  was  distasteful.  The  cymcal  side 
of  his  nature  he  kept  for  his  writings,  in  private  b'fe  his  hand  was 
always  open.  In  politics  Jerrold  was  a  Liberal.and  he  gave  eager 
sympathy  to  Kossuth,  Mazzini  and  Louis  Blanc.  In  social 
poliUcs  espedaDy  he  took  an  eager  part,  he  never  tired  of  de- 
claiming against  the  horrors  Of  war,  the  luxury  of  bishops,  and 
the  iniquity  of  capital  pum'shment. 

Douglas  Jerrold  is  now  perhaps  better  known  from  his  reputa* 
tion  as  a  brilliant  wit  in  conversation  than  from  his  writings.  As 
a  dramatist  he  was  very  popular,  though  his  plays  have  not  kepi 
the  stage.  He  dealt  with  rather  humbler  forms  of  sodal  life 
than  had  commonly  been  represented  on  the  boards.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  successful  of  those 
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who  in  deCence  of  the  native  English  drama  endeavoured  to 
stem  the  tide  of  translation  from  the  French,  which  threatened 
early  in  the  19th  century  altogether  to  drown  original  native 
talent.  His  skill  in  construaion  and  his  mastery  of  epigram 
and  brilliant  dialogue  are  well  exemplified  in  his  comedy,  Time 
Works  Wonders  (Haymarket,  April  26,  xS45)-  The  tales  and 
sketches  which  form  the  bulk  of  Jerrold's  collected  works 
vary  much  in  skill  and  interest;  but,  although  there  are 
evident  traces  of  their  having  been  composed  from  week  to 
week,  they  ^fc  always  marked  by  keen  satirical  observation 
and  pungent  wit. 

I  Among  the  best  known  of  hi9  nyTrnzroUi  vorka  Aft;  Mfn  of 
Charoftier  (ifljd),  iiUrlydifiE  ^' Job  Pippin:  The  m^n  who  couMn't 
help  k,"'  And  oihtif  skecchea  of  th«  »Entf  kind ;  Cakes  <ind  AkU  vdLs.. 
i8^2)h  a  collection  of  ^hort  f^ipcrs  and  whlmucAl  iiuric*;  *ome  m^re 
i«nauB  novels— rfcr  SiifTy  vf  a  Featktf  (1^44^  The  Ckr&nxdet  of 
CkverntNtk  (1^6'}.  A  Man  mmt  of  Mt*tity  (i34i))^^nd  StCiiis  and  St 
J&mei  ti&Si);  and  varioui  terin^  o(  ]»pcr«  r^prinic^  rrom  Funtk — 
Fuftch's  LfHcn  to  his  Sm  (iS^jK  Funcri  CompSeie  Lrtierv-titer 
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in  1*63-1664;  but  neither  i«  coitiplific.  Among  the  numemus 
«ele(^tbn«  from  hh  Ult^  and  wittieiimv  arc  two  edited  by  hii  i^rand- 
wn,  Walter  Jcrr^ltl,  Bont  MftH  af  Chartej  Diikent  and  DoufM' 
/irr&id  {new  ed  1 904}.  and  The  Ejjovi  of  Detfelai  JtrmUi  (iQol). 
jUy strutted  by  H .  M  brork.  Sec  also  Tki  Wii^ndOfnnioHt  bJ  D&ut,ias 
Jirteid  ((35^3,  edited  by  W.  B.  Jcrrold. 

His  eldest  son,  William  Blanchard  Jer&old  (1826-1884), 
English  journalist  and  author,  was  born  in  London  on  the  ajrd 
of  December  1826,  and  abandoning  the  artistic  career  for  which 
he  was  educated,  began  newspaper  work  at  an  early  age  there. 
He  was  appointed  Crysul  Palace  commissioner  to  Sweden  in 
1853,  and  wrote  A  Brage-Beaker  with  the  Swedes  (1854)  on  his 
return.  In  185  s  he  was  sent  to  the  Paris  exhibition  as  corre- 
spondent for  several  London  papers,  and  from  that  time  he  lived 
much  in  Paris.  In  1857  he  succeeded  his  father  as  editor  of 
Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper,  a  post  which  he  held  for  twenty-six 
years.  During  the  Civil  War  in  America  he  strongly  supported 
the  North,  and  several  of  his  leading  articles  were  reprinted  and 
placarded  in  New  York  by  the  federal  government.  He  was  the 
founder  and  president  of  the  English  branch  of  the  international 
literary  association  for  the  assimilation  of  copyright  laws. 
Four  of  his  plays  were  successfully  produced  on  the  London  stage, 
the  popular  farce  Cool  as  a  Cucumber  (Lyceum  1851)  being  the 
best  known.  His  French  experiences  resulted  in  a  number  of 
books,  most  important  of  which  is  his  Life  of  Napoleon  III. 
(1874).  He  was  occupied  in  writing  the  biography  of  Gustave 
Dor£,  who  had  illustrated  several  of  his  books,  when  he  died  on 
the  loth  of  March  1884. 

Among  his  books  are  A  Story  of  Social  Distinction  (1848),  Life  and 
Remains  of  Doutlas  Jerrold  (1850),  Up  and  Down  in  the  World  (1863). 
The  Children  ofLutetia  (1864).  Cent  per  Cent  (iSji),  At  Home  tn  Pans 
(1871).  The  Best  of  all  Good  Company  (1871-1873),  and  The  Life  of 
Ceorgo  Cruikshank  (1882). 

JERRY,  a  short  form  of  the  name  Jeremiah,  applied  to  various 
common  objects,  and  more  particularly  to  a  machine  for  finishing 
cloth.  The  expression  "  jerry-built  "  is  applied  to  houses  built 
badly  and  of  inferior  materials,  and  run  up  by  a  speculative 
builder.  There  seems  to  be  no  foundation  for  the  assertion  that 
this  expression  was  occasioned  by  the  work  of  a  firm  of  Liverpool 
builders  named  Jerry. 

JERSEY,  EARLS  OF.  Sir  Edward  Villiers  (c.  1656-1711), 
son  of  Sir  Edward  Villiers  (1620-1689),  of  Richmond,  Surrey, 
was  created  Baron  Villiers  and  Viscount  Villiers  in  169 1  and  earl 
of  Jersey  in  1697.  His  grandfather,  Sir  Edward  Villiers  (c.  1585- 
1626),  master  of  the  mint  and  president  of  Munstcr,  was  half- 
brother  of  George  Villiers,  ist  duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
of  Christopher  Villiers,  1st  carl  of  Anglesey;  his  sister  was 
Elizabeth  Villiers,  the  mistress  of  William  IIL,  and  after- 
wards countess  of  Orkney.  Villiers  was  knight- marshal  of 
the  royal  household  in  succession  to  his  father;  master  of  the 
horse  to  Queen  Mary;  and  lord  chamberlain  to  William  IH.  and 
Queen  Anne.  In  1606  he  represented  his  country  at  the  congress 
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of  Ryswick ;  he  was  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  and  after  becoming 
an  earl  was  ambassador  in  Paris.  In  1699  he  was  made  secretary 
of  state  for  the  southern  department,  and  on  three  occasions  be 
was  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  England.  In  1704  he  was  dis- 
missed from  office  by  Anne,  and  after  this  event  he  was  concerned 
in  some  of  the  Jacobite  schemes.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  August 
1711.  The  2nd  earl  was  his  son  William  (c.  1682-1721),  an 
adherent  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart,  and  the  3rd  earl  was  the 
latter's  son  William  (d.  1769),  who  succeeded  h^  kinsman  John 
Fitzgerald  (c.  1692-1766)  as  6th  Viscount  Grandison.  The  3rd 
earl's  son,  George  Bussy,  the  4th  earl  (1735-1805),  held  several 
positions  at  the  court  of  George  III.,  and  on  account  of  his 
courtly  manners  was  called  the  '*  prince  of  Maccaronies."  The 
4th  eari's  son,  George,  5th  earl  of  Jersey  (i  773-1859),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  fox-hunters  of  his  time  and  a  successful  owner 
of  racehorses,  married  Sarah  Sophia  (1785-1867),  daughter  of 
John  Fane,  loth  earl  of  Westmorland,  and  granddaught^  of 
Robert  Child,  the  banker.  She  inherited  her  grandfather's 
great  wealth,  including  his  interest  in  Child's  bank,  and  with  her 
husband  took  the  name  of  Child-Villiers.  Since  this  time  the 
connexions  of  theearisof  Jersey  with  Child's  bank  has  been  main- 
tained. Victor  Albert  George  Child-Villiers  (b.  1845)  succeeded 
his  father  George  Augustus  (1808-1859),  6th  eari,  who  had  only 
held  the  title  for  three  weeks,  as  7th  earl  of  Jersey  in  1859. 
This  nobleman  was  governor  of  New  South  Wales  from  1890 
to  1893- 

JERSEY,  the  largest  of  the  Channel  Islands,  belonging  to 
Great  Britain.  Its  chief  town,  St  Helier,  on  the  south  coast  of 
the  island,  Is  in  49*"  12'  N.,  2'  7'  W.,  105  m.  S.  by  £.  of  Portland 
Bill  on  the  English  coast,  and  24  m.  from  the  French  coast  to  the 
east.  Jersey  is  the  southernmost  of  the  more  important  islands 
of  the  group.  It  is  of  oblong  form  with  a  length  of  10  m.  from 
east  to  west  and  an  extreme  breadth  of  6\  m.  The  area  is  28,717 
acres,  or  45  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  52,576. 

The  island  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  (nearly  500  ft.)  in  the 
north,  the  land  rising  sharply  from  the  north  coast,  and  displaying 
bold  and  picturesque  cliffs  towards  the  sea.  The  east,  south 
and  west  coasts  consist  of  a  succession  of  large  open  bays,  shallow 
and  rocky,  with  marshy  or  sandy  shores  separated  by  rocky  head- 
lands. The  principal  bays  are  Gr&ve  au  Lancons,  Gr^ve  de 
Lecq,  St  John's  and  Bouley  Bays  on  the  north  coast;  St  Cathe- 
rine's and  Grouville  Bays  on  the  east;  St  Clement's,  St  Aubin's 
and  St  Brelade's  Bays  on  the  south;  and  St  Ouen's  Bay,  the  wide 
sweep  of  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  west  coast. 
The  sea  in  many  places  has  encroached  greatly  on  the  land,  and 
sand  drifts  have  been  found  troublesome,  especially  on  the  west 
coast.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  broken  by  winding  valleys 
having  a  general  direction  from  north  to  south,  and  as  they 
approacn  the  south  uniting  so  as  to  form  small  plains.  The 
lofty  hedges  which  bound  the  small  enclosures  into  which  Jersey 
is  divided,  the  trees  and  shrubberies  which  line  the  roads  and 
cluster  round  the  uplands  and  in  almost  every  nook  of  the  valleys 
unutilized  for  pasturage  or  tillage,  give  the  island  a  luxuriant 
appearance,  neutralizing  the  bare  effect  of  the  few  sandy  plains 
and  sand-covered  hills.  Fruits  and  flowers  indigenous  to  warm 
climates  grow  freely  in  the  open  air.  The  land,  under  careful 
cultivation,  is  rich  and  productive,  the  soil  being  generally  a 
deep  loam,  especially  in  the  valleys,  but  in  the  west  shallow,  light 
and  sandy.  The  subsoil  is  usually  gravel,  but  in  some  parts  an 
unfertile  clay.  Some  two-thirds  of  the  total  area  is  under 
cultivation,  great  numbers  of  cattle  being  pastured,  and  much 
market  gardening  practised.  The  potato  crop  is  very  large. 
The  peasants  take  advantage  of  every  bit  of  wall  and  wtry 
isolated  nook  of  ground  for  growing  fruit  trees.  Grapes  are 
ripened  under  glass;  oranges  can  be  grown  in  sheltered  situations, 
but  the  most  common  fruits  are  apples,  which  arc  used  for  cider, 
and  pears.  A  manure  of  burnt  sea-weed  (vraic)  is  generally 
used.  The  pasturage  is  very  rich,  and  is  much  improved  by  the 
application  of  this  manure  to  the  surface.  The  breed  of  cattle 
is  kept  pure  by  stringent  laws  against  the  importation  of  foreign 
animals.  The  milk  is  used  almost  exclusively  to  manufacture 
butter. .  The  cattle  are  always  housed  in  winter,  but  remain  out 
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«t  nigkt  fh»tt  May  till  October.  There  was  fonneriy  a  imall 
black  breed  of  bonef  peculiar  to  the  bland,  but  bones  are  now 
diiefly  imported  from  France  or  England.  Pigs  are  kept 
principally  for  local  consumption,  and  only  a  few  sheep  are 
reared.  Fish  are  not  so  plentiful  as  round  the  shores  of  Ouerosey, 
but  mackerel,  turbot,  cod,  mullet  and  especially  the  conger  ed 
•re  abundant  at  tbe  Minquiers.  There  is  a  lar^e  oyster  bed 
between  Jersey  and  France,  but  partly  on  account  of  over- 
dredging  the  supply  is  not  so  abundant  as  formerly.  There  is 
«  great  variety  of  other  shell  fish.  The  fisheries,  ship-building 
and  boat-'building  employ  many  of  the  inhabitanu.  Kelp  and 
iodine  are  manufactured  from  sea- weed.  The  principal  exports 
are  granite,  fhiit  and  vegetables  (especially  potatoes),  butter 
and  cattle;  and  the  chief  imports  coal  and  articles  of  human  con-^ 
sumption.  Communications  with  England  are  maintained  prin- 
cipally from  Southampton  and  Weymouth,  and  there  are  regular 
steamship  services  from  Granville  and  St  Malo  on  the  French 
coast.  The  Jersey  railway  runs  west  from  St  Helier  round  St 
Aubin's  Bay  to  St  Aubin,  and  continues  to  Corbi^at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  island;  and  the  Jersey  eastern  railway 
foUows  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  to  Corey.  ^The  isUod  is 
intersected  with  a  network  of  good  roads. 
t  Jersey  is  under  a  distinct  and  in  several  respects  different  form 
of  administrative  government  from  Guernsey  and  the  smaller 
blands  included  in  the  bailiwick  of  Guernsey.  For  its  peculiar 
constitution,  system  of  justice,  ecclesiastical  arrangements  and 
finance,  see  Channel  Islands.  There  are  twelve  parishes, 
namely  St  Helier,  Grouville,  St  Brelade,  St  Clement,  St  John, 
St  Laurence,  St  Martin,  St  Mary,  St  Ouen,  St  Peter,  St  Saviour 
and  Trinity.  The  population  of  the  island  nearly  doubled 
between  iSai  and  190X,  but  decreased  from  541S1B  to  52,576 
between   1891  and  xgox. 

The  history  of  Jersey  is  treated  under  Channel  Islands. 
Among  objects  of  antiquarian  interest,  a  eromlecb  near  Mont 
Orgueil  Is  the  finest  of  several  e>(amples.  &  Brelade's  church, 
probably  the  oldest  in  the  island,  dates  from  the  xatb  century; 
among  the  later  churches  St  Heller's,  of  the  14th  century,  may 
be  mentioned.  There  are  also  some  very  eady  chapels,  con* 
sidered  to  date  from  the  xoth  century  or  earlier;  among  these 
may  be  noted  the  Cbapelle-^Pteheun  at  St  Brebde's,  and  the 
picturesque  chapel  in  the  grounds  of  the  manor  of  Rorel.  The 
castle  of  Mont  Orgueil,  of  which  there  are  considerable  remains, 
is  believed  to  be  foUnded  upon  the  site  of  a  Roman  stronghold, 
and  a  **  Caesar's  fort  "  still  forms  a  pan  of  it. 

JBR8BT  CITT,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Hudson  cotmty. 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  on  a  peninsula  between  the  Hudson  ainl 
Hackensack  rivers  at  the  N.  and  between  New  York  and  Newark , 
bays  at  the  S.,  opposite  lower  Manhattan  Island.  Pop.  (1890), 
163,003;  (xgoo),  306,433,  of  whom  58,424  were  foreign-born 
(19,3x4  Iri^,  17,375  German,  4642  Englbh,  383a  Italian,  1694 
Russian,  1690  Scottish,  X643  Russian  Poles,  1445  Austrian)  knd 
3704  were  negroes;  (X9X0  census)  ^67,779.  It  is  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  West  Shore; 
the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Northern 
of  New  Jersey  (operated  by  the  Erie),  the  Erie,  the  New  York, 
Susquehanna  &  Western,  and  the  New  Jersey  &  New  York 
(controlled  by  the«£rie)  railways,  the  first  three  using  the 
Peimsylvania  station;  and  of  the  little-used  Morris  canal. 
Jersey  City  is  served  by  several  intet^urban  electric  railways  and 
by  the  tunnels  of  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  railroad  company  to 
Dey  St.  and  to  33rd  St.  and  6th  Ave.,  New  York  City,  and  it  also 
has  docks  of  several  lines  of  Transatlantic  and  coast  steamers. 
The  dty  occupies  a  land  area  of  X4-3  sq.  m.  and  has  a  water-froht 
of  about  x2  m.  Bergen  Hill,  a  southerly  extension  of  the  Pali« 
sades,  extends  longitudinally  through  it  from  north  to  south. 
At  the  north  end  this  hill  rises  on  the  east  side  precipitously 
to  a  height  of  nearly  200  ft.;  on  the  west  and  south  sides 
tbe  slope  is  gradual.  On  the  crest  of  the  hUl  is  the  fine 
Hudson  County  Boulevard,  about  X9  m.  long  and  xoo  ft. 
wide,  extending  through  the  city  and  county  from  north 
to  south  and  passing  through  West  Side  Park,  a  splendid 
founty  park  contafaiing  li^es  and  a  7o-«cre  plajrground.    The 
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water-frontt  especially  on  the  east  side)  is  given  up  to  maniK 
facturing  and  shipping  establishments.  In  the  hiU  section 
are  the  iwtter  residences,  most  of  which  are .  woodco  and 
detached. 

Thf  pHnripal  bulltUn£?i  an-  tlir  rlfy  hall  and  the  tourt  hOUit 
Tbert  arc  fiint  jtmaU  city  ijue^;  ■.'.!:  u  ht  agj^rcgiiic  ar«d  ol  jy-i  acffS- 
The  city  has  a  public  ULc.irj  .  i.r.i.iinJn^  tj^j}  io7,6oq  vcrpEumcA 
and  <tn  Ki»t:c3riciil  museym.  Ai  iNir  corner  ot  Bcrgi^n  Ave.  and 
F<..rn  >t  St-  ii  the  People  i  Pllace,  elvco  in  t^ip4  tiy  J()*cph  Millxuik  to 
tl;>  L,  \'\  r  it  Ccittgre|alla'na[  church  a  nd  conui  n  iii£  a  libra  ry  and  rt.^adl  ng- 
rc-irn,  a  qi'mna^Eunrt,  bow]lng;  atlcySt  a  btlJiartl-^rtKim,  a  rjfTt-caDjc, 
a  rcnjr-|;.]t]:dv:i,  ^-^Fid  Afs  audUonum  and  ihiEntrQ;  kind:(>rg:j,rtcn  c|<i!.iica 
arc  ^u'Ja  and  an  cmploymcat  LiireaLi  is  mninr^iDcilr  AinonE  {hc^ 
ecJui'^iional  in^titmioni  are  the  GcTinan  American  Bchoot,  rlas- 
br'"j>:k  iHiitituifr,  bi  Aloyiius  academy  i(Ri:iman  Catholic)  and  St 
Pc Ft  r'.s  coUcjgc  (Roman  CathoSir);  SLtid  tlirrt"  anr  good  public  Kchools. 
Cri^in  h  ihipptta  to  and  hom  ]vwicy  City  in  large  quaTilitiin,  and  ia 

Scr^^Tal  ihrr  (Tity  ij,  an.  impariant  fehippin^  port;  being  includeij, 
t,UL%'LT,  in  the  port  of  Ne*  York,  no  icfkaraic  atitiitics  aft  jvaiK 
at'lt..  IhtTc  arc  l&r^e  alau^htcring  cstablkhmiynts,  a.ad  factortrft 
for  I  lie  rpfmlng  of  sugar  and  for  tbt  manuiacture  o(  lobjicco  £ood^, 
80 J p  And  prrf jmcry,  fcad  pvncil»^  iron  ajid  &tetl,  railway  c^rs^ 
chi-rniuals,  rubber  goodsp  ii]k  (jc-cxli,  drici-aed  lumber,  and  malt 
lupiors.  The  v^iue  of  the  city's  manufAetkued  products  incnfiscd 
fri  ill  S174761JJI  in  iSqo  to  i77p2t5.ii6  in  1900,  oc  1066%;  in 
I^iU':,  ihe  lactory  prodbct  alone  w^i*  valued  at  trS"7'**^T^i4"  ^^ 
inuL.i>e  of  only  39  "L  over  the  factory  pnxluct  io  19O0.  this  ^maU 
rau  uf  increj.^  beitig  due  very  largely  to  s  decline  in  the  value  of 
the  jjxtidluct*  ut  lUt  sugar  and  nioE.n&&c^i  refining  in^u^^try.  The 
VaJiiv  of  tin*  *holcs3[r  sbuj^htcrina:  and  iVtcai -pricking  pn>dtict 
dtcrk-i^iil  frotn  f [8,55 1781  in  i»6o  and  1 11, 15(^.51 1  in  tSijO  to 
S6,-ii.5];    in     I(>qp— of    tl»l* 

gh[criTi 
valued  at  97.506.739. 

In  X90S  the  assessed  yaluaiion  of  the  dty  was  $267,039,754. 
The  city  is  governed  by  a  board  of  aldermen  and  a  mayor  (eleaed 
biennially),  who  appoints  most  of  the  officials,  tbe  street  and 
water  board  being  the  principal  exception. 

Jersey  Gty  when  first  incorporated  was  a  small  sandy  penin- 
sula (an  island  at  high  tide)  known  as  Paulus  Hook,  directly 
opposite  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island.  It  had  been  a  part 
of  the  Dutch  patroonship  of  Pavonia  granted  to  Michael  Pauw 
in  1630.  In  1633  the  first  buildings  were  erected,  and  for  more 
than  a  century  the  Hook  was  occupied  by  a  small  agricultural 
and  trading  community.  In  1764  a  new  post  route  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  passed  through  what  is  now  the  dty, 
and  direct  ferry  communication  began  with  New  York.  Early 
in  the  War  of  Independence  Paulus  Hook  was  fortified  by  the 
Americans,  but  soon  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island  they  aban»- 
doned  it,  and  on  the  23rd  of  September  1776  it  was  occupied  by 
the  British.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  August  1779  the 
British  garrison  was  surprised  by  Major  Henry  Lee  ("  Light 
Horse  Harry  "),  who  with  about  500  men  took  159  prisoners  and 
lost  only  3  killed  and  3  wounded,  one  Of  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
ploits during  the  War  of  Independence.  •  In  1804  Paulus  Hook, 
conuining  117  acres  and  having  about  15  inhabitants,  passed 
into  the  possession  of  three  enterprising  New  York  lawyers,  who 
laid  it  out  as  a  town  and  formed  an  assodation  for  its  government, 
which  was  incorporated  as  the  "  associates  of  the  Jersey  com- 
pany." In  1820  the  town  was  incorporated  as  the  City  of  Jersey, 
but  it  remained  a  part  of  the  township  of  Bergen  untH  1838,  when 
it  was  reincorporated  as  a  distinct  munidpality.  In  1851  the 
township  of  Van  Vorst,  founded  in  1804  between  Paulus  Hook 
and  Hoboken,  was  annexed.  In  1870  there  were  two  annexa- 
tions: to  the  south,  4he  town  of  Bergen,  the  county-seat,  which 
was  founded  in  1660;  to  the  north-west,  Hudson  City,  which 
had  been  separated  from  the  township  of  North  Bergen  in  185a 
and  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1855.  Tbe  town  of  Greenville,  to 
the  south,  was  annexed  in  1873. 

JBBU8ALBM  (Heb.  s^,  YenukaUam,  pronounced  as 
a  dual),  the  chief  dty  of  Palestine.  Letters  found  at  Tell  el- 
Amama  in  Egypt,  written  by  an  early  ruler  of  Jerusalem, 
show  thai  the  name  existed  under  the  form  UfusfUim,  i.t. 
**  City  of  Salim  "  or  "  City  of  Peace,"  many  years  before  the 
IsraeUtes  under  Joshua  ei^ered  Canaan.  The  emperor  Radtiaii, 
when  he  rebuilt  the  dty,  changed  the  name  to  Aelia  Caipf tolina. 
The  Arabs  usually  designate  Jerusalem  by  names  expressivt  of 
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b«lifi«»,  tutb  a&  ^eif  et  M^di^  &^  H  Mulfuldk  or  briedy  El 
|^ud$,  ijt.  I  he  Sanctuajry, 

,^  Naiurai  Tobormpky^—Ji^nisaSfeinhsitftAtcd  lit  51  "47'  K.  and  35  • 
15' E,,  m  the  liiircoutntfy  of  soutbern  PaTestine^cIaic  toihe  watershtLl; 
ac  anHAveragc  altlludcai  ijooft.  above  tht?  Mcdit^rrajiean.  ^nd  ,'i>i''<3 
ir.  abovt  tEi?  level  of  the  Dcjfd  S«Ja.  The  cky  itanrfs  on  ^  rtncky 
pUitcau,  whkh  r»rgjecr»  fOuth'M^rdd  rnam  th?  main  Iinif  of  hilU.  Oa 
tKc  east  the  v^lky  of  the  KiiJmn  licpyiotes  ilii*  pkieju  from  xht 
ridge  lif  tht  Momot  of  Olives,  which  i*  i«3 10  300  it.  higher^  whik"  the 
Wadi  Er  R^lxabi  bounds  hm^Hm  on  tbi?  west  and  iouih,  meeting,  i  Ut 
Valley  o!  Kidr&n  near  t^e  lo^ef  pool  of  Sildam.  Both  valluys  fjll 
rmplSly  a»  they  apfirciach  t11<^  ixiint  of  juiKtion^  which  lli?j.  at  a  dupi^i 
of  mor^  thari  6f?o  ft.  belouii  the  ftqeral  vu\ky  of  th«  pbtc^ij,  1  Ji^ 
latter,  which  covtn  aa  Area  of  about  tooO  acnrs,  h^s  at  the  pK-^nt 
lime  t  Ikirly  liniforni  smljicc  And  slopes  ^rsidLraEly  from  the  fiarth  ti) 
the  idiith  and  ea^tr  Orfgiiuilly,  how^vtrr^  !t«  formation  was  very 
dUferenf^  a*  it  wa*  ifitcrsectcd  by  a  deep  vatltVp  called  Tv'ropQfram 
by  iQfUtvhai,  which,  ^Larting  front  a.  pQini  N.W.  of  the  uanvi^ut 
fate*  MtowcKf  a  course  finit  fouth-east  and  then  west  of  souih, 
artd  jofned  the  two  mairt  valleys  of  Kidmnand  Er  Rab.ibi  at  Siki^nt: 
Another  fthortef  i^-alley  bk-^n  Iit4r  the  pr(?s<?nt  jatTa  catc  arid, 
taking  an  easterly  direction,  joiruHf  the  Tyropoccni  while  a  itiini 
ravint^  p^Atied  irxQi^  what  i»  00*  the  northern  part  of  the  ll^oiii 
enclosure  and  felt  into  the  vaili^y  of  the  Kidron.  The  ejuct  forni  a( 
theie  three  interior  vaJk>%  whSth  had  an  imponanr  inltiiej'n.'c  uii 
the  conatructiod  and  history  ol  the  city,  h  Mill  impedeetJy  kfn'ju  rt, 
at  thev  are  to  a  l^taC  extent  obliteratn!  by  va?.t  aeeumuIatiLHiir.  n( 
Tubblm^  which  ha*  ftllcd  Ihcm  up  iji  some  plai:c4  to  a  dcjii  h  of  n^orii 
than  jtstj  ft*  Theif  approximate  t<!irm  was  only  arrived  at  by  e5!';■Ji'^■:l• 
tiDnf  mtide  during  ine  later  years  of  the  10th  eentijty«  The  ItrtiUv*! 
knowli^dfie  which  we  possf»  of  the  original  feature),  of  the  grouncj 
within  the  ana  of  the  tiiy  makes  a  rectjnst ruction  nf  the  topo- 
graphical  hUtory  of  the  kttera  difficirU  La»l;:and,  ssa  namrnl  result, 
many  irreconcilable  thcoHo*  have  been  *jgsc*ced.  The  difficulty 
ia  increa&ed  by  the  faci  that  the  eeographical  de^riptions  |j.i\;'en  irt 
the  Old  Temamcni  the  Apocrv'pha  and  the  writings  of  Joseph u-s 
ai?  very  «hoit,  and,  having  mxn  written  for  thoae  wTto  mere 
acquainted  «fth  the  ptatres,  eanv^y  tnatifficient  informatlpn  to  In%- 
tcnaiu  of  the  pmem  day,  when  the  i«ies  are  «p  greatly  altered,  All 
that  can  ttie  done  Is  to  form  a  roniinuous  account  in  accofd  with  the 
ancient  hislorie?,  and  wiih  the  originai  formation  of  the  ^r^Pn.'Ji 
so  far  as  ihi*  ha*  been  identified  byrnodtTn  expforation,  Bui  the 
pfOBTe^M  ol  exploration  and  eKcavatlon  may  render  this  subject  tc) 
further  mcpdificaticrn. 

The  ^eold^cal  formation  of  the  plateau  conjttst»  of  thiii  bed»  oC 
Kard  Bilickmi&chafk,  locally  called  mhit,  which  overlie  a  ihicJt  bed  at 
loft  white  Iime5ir>ne,  known  by  the  name  of  niriikt,  Bonh  descrip- 
tions of  rock  yielded  p>Dd  nuiterial  far  building;  whOtr  in  the  *oft 
mflMe  tanks,  underground  cbamber^n  torn  In,  iSse,*  wefe  easily? 
«^ca.vatcd.  tn  aorient  timei  a  bj-qok  flowed  down  the  v^Hey  vi  the 
Kidrtin,  and  it  is  ponible  that  a  it  ream  flawed  al^o  through  ihe 
Tyropoeofi  T.-alley,  The  onlj^  known  spHn||  exi-ftins  at  present 
wifhtn  the  limits  of  the  city  ii  the  ''  foirntam  of  the  Vii^m,"  o« 
the  western  lid*  of  the  Kidron  valJey,  bui  there  may  h^ve  been 
oihersi  which  aje  now  rpncealed  by  the  accumuUtiona  oi  rubbinh^ 
Ciiitern*  were  al»  used  for  the  stora;^e  of  rain  waxef^and  aqueduct), 
of  which  the  remairta  »till  t^hi  {•=f^  AQt;iKiit;cT5  ad!  intrX  were 
conttructed  for  the  conveyance  of  waier  from  a  dj«af»ee.  Speakinii 
feneralty,  it  i«  praJ:»able  that  the  water  supoly  of  Jerusalem  in  ancient 
Limes  Wat  better  than  k  is  at  pre^nt. 

^  JF/iJtofy.-'The  early  history  of  JernMiem  is  vtry  c^bseure.  Tha 
TcU  el  AmcLma  letters  show  that,  bng  before  the  invosicm  by 
Joshua,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Egypliana**  ftud  was  probably 
a.  atiiotighold  of  cooiidcrablc  importance,  as  it  fotmed  a  eoo4 
ilrategical  position  in  the  hill  country  of  soutbern  Pafesline- 
We  do  flat  know  bow  the  Egypitans  were  farced  to  abaDdon 
Jeniaaleis;  but,  it  the  time  of  tbe  Israelite  conqunt^  ii  was 
undoiibtedly  in  the  bands  of  the  Jebu^itcs,  the  native  iAhabJt&nts 
of  the  country*  Tbe  exact  pcaitioo  of  the  Jebiasitc  city  ia  tin- 
kiMJwn;  some  authooiic^  loeiatc  il  oa  the  west  cm  hill,  ttow  ktiown 
ai  Zion;  some  on  ibc  caslirti  faiU,  afUrwards  otcupird  by  the 
Temple  and  the  ctty  of  Da\'id^  whik  cpthers  consider  it  was  a 
double  settitmecit,  one  part  being  on  tbc  western  1  &nd  tbe  other 
on  the  caiiern  hi]  h  separated  from  one  another  by  the  Tytopoeon 
valley.  Tbe  latter  view  appears  to  be  tbe  most  probable,  a5, 
accordtng  to  ibc  Biblical  accounts.  Jerusalem  was  partly  tti  J udah 
and  pinty  in  Benjamin,  the  Up^of  dera*ircation  b^^tween  the  two 
tribes  piasing  thmtjgb  (be  dty.  According  to  hi$  theory,  the 
part  of  Jerusalem  Itnowm  xti  Jebus  was  situated  on  the  western 
bill,  and  the  outlying  fort  o(  Zion  on  the  eastern  hilL  The  men 
of  Jtidah  and  ienjftmin  did  not  sittceed  in  getting  full  po«s<s*iio(i 
of  thepkoe,  and  the  Jebusite^still  held  it  when  Dsvid  became 
kiJ^  oi  UiAcli.    Soine  yean  «t  iahotMrnernkm  D»vid  sut^eeeiled 


tfter  aome  .difficulty  in  taking  Jeniselem.  Hr  QtitbliiM  Ul 
royal  city  on  the  eistecn  hill  ck)$e  to  Che  site  of  the  Jebu9l|e  Zio(k» 
whUe  Jcbtts,  the  town  on  tbe  western  sid^  of  the  Tyropoeon 
valley »  became  the  civil  city^of  whid^  J9ab«  David's  leading 
genenU,  was  appointed  governor.  David  stunouoded  the  toyi 
city  with  a  wail  and  built  m.  cHadel,  probably  on  tbe  site  of  Om 
Jebuaite  fort  of  Zion,  while  Joab  f^ified  the  westera  towm 
North  of  the  city  of  David,  the  kingt  acting  under  divine  guid4 
ance,  chose  a  site  for  the  Temple  of  Jehovah,  which  was  erected 
with  great  magnificence  by  Solomon.  The  actual  site  occupied 
by  this  building  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  though  aU 
authorities  are  agreed  that  il  must  have  stood  on  some  part  ci 
the  area  now  known  as  the  Uaram.  James  FergussQO  was  el 
opinion  that  the  Temple  stood  near  the  aauth-westem  comer. 
A5,  however,  it  was  proved  by  the  explorations  of  Sir  CharLn 
Warren  in  1869-1870  that  the  Tyropoeon  valley  passed  under  this 
comer,  and  that  the  foundations  must  have  been  of  enormous 
depth,  Fergusson's  theory-must  be  regarded  as  untenable  (see 
also  SBPULCHaE,  Holy).  On  the  whole  it  is  most  likely  thai 
the  Temple  was  erected  by  Solomon  on  the  same  spot  as  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Dome  of  the  Rocki  commonly  known  as  tbe 
Mosque  of  Omar,  and,  regard  being  had  to  the  levels  of  the 
grotmd,  it  b  possible  that  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the.  most  sacred 
chamber  of  the  Temple,  stood  over  the  rock  which  is  still  re- 
garded with  veneration  by  the  Mahoounedans.  Solomon  greatly 
strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Jerui^alem,  and  was  probably 
the  builder  of  the  line  of  defence,  called  by  Josephus  the  first  oc 
old  waU,  which  united  the  dties  00  the  eastern  and  western  hills. 
The  kingdom  reached  its  highest  point  of  importance  during  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  but,  shortly  after  his  death,  it  was  bmken  up 
by  the  rebellion  of  Jeroboam*  who  founded  the  separate  kingdom 
of  Israel  with  its  capital  at  Shechem.  Two.  tribes  only.  Judahf 
and  Benjamfa)^  with  the  descendanU  of  Levi,  lemaioed  faithful 
to  Rehoboam,  the  sen  of  Solomon.  Jerusaleaa  thus  lost  much 
of  its  importance,  especially  after  it  was  forced  to  surrender  to 
Shishakv  king  of  Egypt,  who  carried  of!  a  great  pan  of  the  riches 
which  had  been  accumulated  by  Solomon.  The  history  of 
Jerusalem  during  the  succeeding  three  centuries  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  a  succession  of  wars  against  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
the  Moabltes  and  the  Syrians.  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  captured 
the  city  from  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  and  destroyed  part  of  the 
f certifications,  but  these  were  rebuilt  by  Uzaiah,  the  son  of 
^tamahi  who  did  much  to  restore  the  city  to  its  original  pros- 
perity. In  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  the  kingdom  of  Judah  became 
tributary  to  the  Assyrians,  who  attempted  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem.  Hezekiah  improved  the  defences  and  arranged  for 
a  good  water  supply,  preparatory  to  the  siege  by  Sennacherib, 
the  Assyrian  general.  ^  The  siege  failed  and  the  Assyrians  retired. 
Some  year»  later  Syria  was  again  invaded  by  the  Egyptians,  who 
reduced  Judth  to  the  position  of  a  tributary  stale.  In  the  reign 
of  Zedekiah,  tjie  last  of  tbe  line  of  kings,  Jerusalem  was  captured 
by  Nebucfaadreezar,  king  of  Babylon,  who  pillaged  the  fity, 
destroyed  the  temple,  and  mined  the  fortifications  (see  j£W8« 
ft;).  A  number  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  carried 
captive  to  Babylon,  and  Jerusalem  was  reduced  to  the  position 
of  an  insignificant  town.  Nebuchadrezsar  placed  in  the  city  a 
garrison  which  nppean  to  have  been  qtiartefed  on  the  western 
hill,  while  the  eastern  hill  on  which  were  the  Temple  and  the  city 
of  David  was  left  more  or  less  desolate.  We  have  no  information 
regarding  Jerusalem  during  the  period  of  the  captivity,  but 
fortunately  Nehemifl^,  who  was  permitted  to  return  and  rebuikl 
the  defences  about  445  b.c.,  has  given  a  fairly  dear  description 
of  the  line  of  the  wall  which  enables  us  to  obtain  a  good  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  dty  at  this  period.  The  Temple  had  already 
been  partially  rebuilt  by  Zedekiah  aiid  his  companions,  but  00 
a  scale  far  inferior  to  the  magnificent  building  of  King  Solomon, 
and  Nehemiah  devoted  his  attention  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
walls.  Before  beginning  the  work,  he  made  ia  preliminary  recon- 
naissance of  the  fortifications  on  the  south  of  the  town  fron^  the 
Valley  Gate,  which  was  near  the  S.E.  comer,  to  the  pool  of 
Siloam  and  valley  of  the  Kidron,  He  then  allotted  the  recon- 
itruction  of  w^  and  gales  (o  dUSferent.  parties  ol  workmen,  mid 
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hb  ntfrative  delcribes  the  portion  of  wtil  dpoo  n^ch  each  of 
these  WBS  employed.^ 

It  b  ckv  from  hi*  acflOQtt  tlwt  the  lioM  of  rortificatiom  included 
both  the  cMtent  and  weeterahHto.'  Nonh  of  tlM  Temple  eadowte 
there  vat  a  gate,  known  as  the  Sheep  Gate,  which  must  have  opened 
fnto  the  third  valley  mentioned  above,  and  stood  somewhere  near 
what  u  now  the  north  side  of  the  Hanira  enclosure,  but  considerably 
KHith  of  the  preeent  north  wait  of  the  htter.  To  the  west  of  the 
^^leep  Gate  there  Hiere  two  important  towrra  in  the  wall,  called  reepco> 
tively  Meah  and  HananeeL  The  tower  Hananeel  b  saedally  worthy 
of  notice  aa  it  stood  N.W.  of  the  Temple  and  probably  formed  the 
Dasb  of  the  citadel  built  by  Simon  Maccabaeus.  which  again  was 
succeeded  by  the  foi  twm  of  Antonb.  constructed  by  Herod  the  Great, 
and  OBBof  the  most  importint  positaons-M  the  time  of  the  Mege  by 
Titua.  At  or  near  the  tower  Hananeel  the  wall  turned  south  along 
the  east  side  of  .the  Tyropoeoa  valley,  and  then  acatte  westward, 
crossing  the  valley  at  a  point  probably  near  the  remarhabb  construe* 
I  as  Wilson's  arch.    A  gate  in  the  valley,  known  as  the 


Fish  Gate,  opened  on  a  road  aAiich,  leading  from  the  north,  went 
down  the  Tyropoeon  valley  to  the  southern  part  of  the  dty.  West* 
ward  of  thb  gate  the  wall  toUoaiod  the  south  side  of  the  vattey  whkh 
joined  the  Tyropoeoa  from  the  w«t  as  far  as  the  oorth^westera 
oomer  of  the  eity  at  the  site  of  the  present  Jaffa  Gate  and  the  ao- 
called  tower  of  David.  In  thb  part  of  the  wall  thtre  were  apparemly 
two  gates  facing  north,  t.«.  the  OM  Gate  and  the  Gate  of  Bphrifim. 
400  cubits  from  the  comer.*  At  the  comer  stood  the  residence  of 
the  Babylonian  gi~v^^fT,  rmr  thr  site  upon  whkh  King  Herod 
afterwanb  built  hi!^  iii^ibrni^iC'cnt  rmliacc-.  From  th{>  corner  at  ihe 
governor's  house,  thp  wall  «t^nt  in  a  *outherty  direct icrn  and  turned 
south-east  to  the  %''ii]lfy  Gate,  ivmains  ■ot  which  "tf^av  fiiiCQvcrtd 
by  F.  J.  BIi«  and  Tulily  deicribed  \n  his  Es(aKiiii*tu  m  Jefwsatfm  in 
Mog^iS^.  From  the  VaUey  Gate  the  wall  took  ^n  eaiterly  cai»rse 
Ibr  a  distance  of  tCGO  cubit ■  id  the  D\ing,  Gate,  rifir  which  on  the 
east  waa  the  Fountain  Gate^  not  far  imm  thf:  lowtr  pool  or  Silrj/^m. 
Here  was  the  most  southerly  point  uf  JcruMlrtn,  atkJ  tW  waU  turning 
hence  to  the  north  folJawod  tkc  west  side  of  fhp  v^Hvy  ^  the  KK5n>n, 
enclosing  the  dty  jf  Divul  anr]  ihc  Temple  ewln^mn?,  .trH  hr.  .\W 
torrana  west  at  sa  .,r  ihe  wie  at  the  GoMcn  f .  -  ed 

the  wall,  already  d  iheSherpCate.     N«hprn(^1  mis 

a  number  of  pbcei  ^rnhill,  incluHdinBtheromb    1  [ '     M, 

the  positions  of  wh^h  canacit  with  our  present  knowledge  be  fitted 
with  say  certainty. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  waUs  of  Jenualem  by  Nehenuah, 
a  considerable  number  of  Jews  returned  to  tlie  dty,  but  we  know 
practicaUy  nothing  of  its  hutory  for  more  than  a  century  until, 
in  332  B.C.,  Alexander  the  Great  conquered  Syria.  The  gates  of 
Jenualem  were  opened  to  him  and  be  left  the  Jews  in  peaceful 
occupation.  But  hb  successors  did  not  act  with  aimibr  leniency; 
when  the  city  was  captured  by  Ptolemy  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  twelve 
years  later,  the  fortifications  were  partially  demolished  and 
apparently  qot  again  restored  until  the  period  of  the  high  priest 
Simon  IL,  who  repaired  the  defences  and  also  the  Temple  build- 
ings. In  168  B.C.  Antiocbus  Epiphanes  captured  Jerusalem, 
destroyed  the  walls,  and  devastated  the  Temple,  reducing  the 
dty  to  a  worse  posiUon  than  it  had  occupied  since  the  time  of  the 
captivity.  He  buflt  a  dtadel  called  the  Acra  to  dominate  the 
town  and  placed  in  it  a'strong  garrison  of  Greeks.  The  position 
of  the  Acra  Is  doubtful,  but  it  appears  most  probable  that  it 
stood  on  the  eastern  hill  between  the  Temple  and  the  city  of 
David,  both  of  which  it  commanded.  Some  writers  place  it 
north  of  the-  Temple  on  the  site  afterwards  6cctrpied  by  the 
fortress  of  Antonia,  but  such  a  position  b  not  in  accord  with  the 
dcaoiptioas  either  in  Josephus  or  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees, 
which  are  quite  consistent  with  each  other.  Other  writers  again 
have  placed  the  Acra  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill  upon  which 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  now  stands,  but  as  thb  point 
was  probably  quite  outside  the  dty  at  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  b  at  too  great  a  dbtance  from  the  Temple,  it 
can  hardly  be  accepted.  But  the  site  which  has  been  already 
indicated  at  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  present  Mosque  el  Aksa  meets 
the  accounts  of  the  andent  authorities  better  than  any  other. 
At  thb  point  in  the  Haram  enclosure  there  b  an  enormous  under- 
ground cbtera,  known  as  the  Great  Sea,  and  this  may  possibly 
have  been  the  source  of  water  supply  for  the  Greek  garrison. 
The  oppression  of  Antiochus  led  to  a  revolt  of  the  Jews  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Maccabees,  and  Judas  Maccabaeus  succeeded 
in  capturing  Jerusalem  after  severe  fighting,  but  could  not  get 
*The  siteo  shown  on  the  plan  are  tentative,  and  eannot  be  ra* 
garded  as  certain:  see  Nehcouah  ii.  l>-ift.  iii.  i«->3a»  aii.  37-Ji^ 

*Sea  a  Kings  xiv.  13. 
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possession  of  th^  Acta,  which  cadbed  much  troubte  to  theje^rs, 
who  ecected  a  wall  between  it  and  the  Temple,  and  another  wail 
to  cut  it  off  from  the  dty.  The  Greeks  hdd  out  for  a  eoosider- 
able  time,  but  had  iinaUy  to  imrrender,  probably  fram  want  of 
food>  to  Simon  Maccabaeus,  who  demolished  the  Acra  and  cut 
down  the  hill  upon  which  it  stood  so  that  it  might  no  longer  be 
higher  than  the  Tsmpb,  and  that  there  should  be  no  separation 
between  the  btter  and  the  dty.  Simon  then  constructed  a  aew 
dtadel,  north  of  the  Temple,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Acra,  and 
establisbcd  in  Judaea  the  Asmonean  dynasty,  which  lasted  for 
nearly  a  century,  when  the  Roman  republic  began  to  make  hs 
influence  felt  in  ^rria.  In  65  B.C.  Jerusalem  was  captured  by 
Fompey  after  a  difficult  siege.  The  Asmonean  dynasty  lasted 
a  few  years  kmger,  but  finally  came  to  an  end  when  Herod  the 
Great,  with  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  took  possession  of  Jerusalem 
and  became  the  first  king  of  the  Idumaean  dynasty.  Herod 
again  raised  the  city  to  the  position  of  an  important  capita], 
restoring  the  fortifications,  and  rebuilding  the  Temple  from  its 
foundations.  He  also  buflt  the  great  fortress  of  Antonia,  N.W. 
of  the  Temple,  on  the  site  of  the  citadel  of  the  Asmoneans,  and 
constructed  a  magnificent  palace  for  himself  on  the  western  hiH, 
defended  by  three  great  towers,  which  he  named  Mariamne, 
Hippicus  and  Phasaelus.  At  some  period  between  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees  and  of  Herod,  a  second  or  outer  wad  had  been 
built  outside  and  north  of  the  first  wall,  but  it  b  not  possible 
to  fix  an  accurate  date  to  thb  line  of  defence,  as  the  references 
to  H  in  Josephus  are  obscure.  Herod  adorned  the  town  with 
other  buddings  and  constructed  a  theatre  and  gymnasium.  H\e 
doubled  the  area  of  the  enclosure  round  the  Temple,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  a  great  part  of  the  walls  of  the  Haram 
area  date  from  the  lime  of  Herod,  while  probably  the  tower  of 
David,  which  still  exbts  near  the  Jaffa  Gate,  b  on  the  same  foun- 
dation as  one  of  the  towers  adjoining  his  palace.  Archelaus, 
Herod's  successor,  had  far  less  authority  than  Herod,  and  the 
real  power  of  government  at  Jerusalem  was  assumed  by  the 
Roman  procurators,  in  the  time  of  one  Of  whom,  Pontius  Pilat^, 
Jesus  Christ  was  condemned  to  death  and  crudfied  outside 
Jerusalem.  The  places  of  his  execution  and  burial  are  not 
certainly  known  (see  Sepulchie,  Holy). 

Herod  Agrippa,  who  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  built  a  third 
or  outer  wall  on  the  north  side  of  Jerusalem  in  order  to  enclose 
and  defend  the  buildings  which  had  gradually  been  consttucted 
outside  the  old  fortifications.  The  exact  One  of  thb  third  wall 
b  not  known  with  certainty,  but  it  probably  followed  approxi- 
mately the  same  line  as  the  existing  north  wall  of  Jerusalem. 
Some  writers  have  considered  that  it  extended  a  considerable 
distance  farther  to  the  north,  but  of  this  there  b  no  proof,  and 
no  remains  have  as  yet  been  found  which  would  support  the 
opinion.  The  wall  of  Herod  Agrippa  was  planned  on  a  grand 
scale,  but  its  execution  was  stopped  by  the  Romans,  so  that  it 
was  not  completed  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
The  writings  of  Josephus  give  a  good  idea  of  the  fortifications 
and  buildings  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  and  hb 
accurate  personal  knowledge  jnakes  his  account  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  perusal.  He  explains  clearly  how  Titus,  beginning 
hb  attack  from  the  north,  captured  the  third  or  outer  wall,  tbep 
the  second  wall,  and  finally  the  fortress  of  Antonia,  the  Temple, 
and  the  upper  city.  After  the  capture.  Titus  ordered  the  Temple 
to  be  demolished  and  ihe  fortifications  tol>e  levelled.  With  the 
exception  of  the  three  great  towers  at  Herod's  palace.  It  b, 
however,  uncertain  how  far  the  order  was  carried  out,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  outer  walb  of  the  Temple  endosure  were  left 
partially  standing  and  that  the  defences  on  the  west  and  south 
of  the  dry  were  not  completely  levelled.  When  Titus  and  hb 
army  withdrew  from  Jerusalem,  the  loth  legion  was  left  as  ^ 
permanent  Roman  garrison,  and  a  fortified  camp  for  theif 
occupation  was  estabUshed  on  the  western  hill.  We  have  no 
account  of  the  size  or  position  of  thb  camp,  but  a  consideration 
of  the  site,  and  a  comparison  with  other  Roman  camps  in  varioua 
parts  of  Europe,  make  it  probable  that  it  occupied  an  area  of 
about  so  acres,  extending  over  what  b  now  known  as  the  Anaeniain 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  that  it  was  bounded^on^the  north  by  the 
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oU  or  first  w«U,  om  the  wtst  also  by  tUe  old  «*I1»  on  the  acralh  by 
a  line  of  defence  somewhat  in  the  same  position  as  the  present 
somth  wall  where  it  passeft  the  Zion  Gate,  aod  on  the' east  by  an 
entrenchment  runAiog  north  and  south  pariilel  to  the  existing 
thoroughfare  known  as  David  Street.  For  sixty  years  the 
Roman  garriaon  were  left  in  undisturbed  occopalion.  but  in  ij2 
the  Jews  rose  ia  revolt  under  the  leadership  of  Bar-Cochehas  or 
Barcochbat  and  took  posaession  of  Jerusalem.  Aflei  a  severe 
struggle,  the  revolt  was  suppressed  by  the  .Roman  feneral.  Julius 
Severus,  and  Jerusalem  was  recaptured  and  again  dcMroyed. 
According  to  some  writers,  this  devastation  was  even  more  com- 
plete than  after  the  siege  by  Titus.  About  150  the  emperor 
Hadrian  decided  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  and  make  it  a  Romao 
colony.  The  new  city  was  called  Aelia  Capitolina.  The  exact 
suse  of  the  city  is  not  known,  but  it  probably  extended  as  far  as 
the  present  north  wall  of  Jerusalem  and  included  the  northern 
part  of  the  western  bilU  A  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Capitol- 
inus  was  erected  on  the  lite  of  the  Temple,  and  other  buildings 
were  constructed,  known  as  the  Theatre,  the  Dcmosia,  the 
Tetranymphon,  the  Dodecapylon  and  the  Codra.  The  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  reside  in  the  city,  but  Christians  were  freely 
admitted.  The  history  of  Jerusalem  during  the  period  between 
the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Aelia  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  and 
the  accession  of  Constantine  the  Great  in  306  is  obscure,  but  no 
important  change  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  size  or 
fortifications  of  the  city,  which  continued  as  a  Roman  coloi\y. 
In  326  Constantine,  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  issu^ 
orders  to  the  bishop  Macarius  to  recover  the  site  of  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  tomb  in  which  his  body  was  laid 
(see  Sepulchre,  Holy).  After  the  holy  sites  had  been  deUr- 
mined,  Constantine  gave  orders  for  the  construction  of  two 
magnificent  churches,  the  one  over  the  tomb  and  the  other  over 
the  place  where  the  cross  was  discovered.  The  present  church 
oif  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stands  on  the  site  upon  which  one  of  the 
churches  of  Constantine  was  built,  but  the  second  church,  the 
Basilica  of  the  Cross,  has  completely  disappeared.  The  ncx( 
important  epoch  in  building  construction  at  Jerusalem  was  about 
460,  when  the  empress  Eudocia  visited  Palestine  and  expended 
Urge  sums  on  the  improvement  of  the  city.  The  walls  were 
repaired  by  her  orders,,  and  the  line  of  fortifications  appears  to 
have  been  extended  on  the  south  so  as  to  Include  the  pool  of 
Siloam.  A  church  was  built  above  the  pool,  probably  at  the 
same  time,  and,  after  having  completely  disappeared  for  many 
centuries,  it  was  recovered  by  F.  J.  Bliss  when  making  his 
exploration  of  Jerusalem.  The  empress  also  erected  a  large  church 
in  honour  of  St  Stephen  north  of  the  Damascus  Gate,  and  is 
believed  to  have  been  buried  therein.  The  site  of  this  church  was 
discovered  in  i874f  and  it  has  since  been  rebuilt.,  In  the  6th 
century  the  emperor  Justinian  erected  a  magnificent  basilica 
at  Jerusalem,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  attached  to  it 
two  hospitals,  one  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  and  one  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  sick  poor.  The  description  given  by 
Procopius  does  not  indicate  clearly  where  this  church  was 
situated.  A  theory  frequently  put  forward  is  that  it  stood 
within  the  Haram  area  near  the  Mosque  of  cl  Aksa,  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  was  on  Zion,  near  the  traditional  place  of  the 
Coenaculum  or  last  supper,  where  the  Mahommcdan  building 
known  as  the  tomb  of  David  now  stands.  In  614  Chosrocs  II., 
the  king  of  Persia,  captured  Jerusalem,  devasUted  many  of  the 
buildings,  and  massacred  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  churches  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre  were  much  damaged,  but 
were  partially  restored  by  the  monk  Modestus,  who  devoted 
himself  with  great  energy  to  the  work.  After  a  scvtfe  struggle 
the  Persians  were  defeated  by  the  emperor  Heraclius,  who  entered 
Jerusalem  In  triumph  in  629  bringing  with  him  the  holy  crosi, 
which  had  been  carried  off  by  Chosroes.  At  this  period  the 
religion  of  Mahomet  was  spreading  over  t^  cast,  and  in  637  the 
caliph  Omar  marched  on  Jerusalem,  which  capitulated  after  a 
«iege  of  four  months.  Omar  behaved  with  great  moderation, 
ttstraming  his  ttoo^  from  pillage  and  leaving  the  Christians  ill 
possession  of  their  churches.  A  wooden  mbsque  was  erected 
near  Chte  sfte  of  the  Temple,  which  was  repbced  by  the  Mosque 
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of  Akm,  buJH  by  4be  amir  Abdalmijik  (Abd  d  Malelt) ,  wbu  afio 
cans  L  rue  led  the  Dome  of  t.he  Rock,  iiiiown  a»  ibe  MosqkK  of 
OfnaTp  in  t&&.  The  Mahommedans  heid  Jcru&ikm  until  1099, 
when  \%  WAS  captured  by  tliecruMdcrstiodet  GMiftyiA  Boniillbi^ 
and  became  the  caplUl  of  I  he  Latin  Kinedi^m  of  JrfilsaJeoi 
(*cc  Cbusa^cs.  vaL  vui.  p.  401)  wfiiU  a^j,  *hcfli  Soli  din,  re- 
t:«>nqiueri;d  it*  and  rebuilt  ike  w^lls*  Siocc  thai  time,  except 
irotn  II j^  to  iJjg,  and  itotn  IJ41  to  t;44,  the  city  ha  brea 
held  by  ihe  Mahommcdxna,  It  wai  occupied  by  the  Egyptiiti 
sultiniS  until  1517,,  when  the  Turk^  uad^r  Sckm  L  cKcupicd 
Sijf da.  SeUmV  i^ucceasor^ Suleiman  iht  Magnific^i^nt^  lestorcd  ibe 
forttficati6rti>  which  »incc  ibat  timt  have  been  tiuk  aUoml. 

Mtfdrrn  /friuia^rin.^Ji^njiallem  U  xhii  chit^f  t^wr\  al  a  saAJtkn, 
i^i>v<ii!rn«d  by  a  muietiarif^  who  ri'purti  Uin:rt]y  lo  the  Porten  It  i*A$ 
tti'e>  u&LJiiL  eii.iiciitiv4f  and  town  couiu-iU,  uipun  vhu^h  (hv  mrcotttiin^ 
reli£iuu«  cofnmuniL(»,  or  mtiitu,  hav^e  tL'prrsrrtt^txvn;  ajid  it  ii 
li^jrriMyfvi-d  by  inUniry  gt  the  V.  jrmy  torpi.  Tlac^  tiiy  ii  caajidTfaj 
yriih  hi  port,  Jatfji,  by  .icjmai^t  ru^,  41  m.,  j.nd  by  a  mcti^gauc 
rdLJibay,  54  m,  wliirfi  W3t  cotnplL-tcd  m  i<^j.  and  i^vofktd  by  a 
French  cemipftny.  Thert  arc  A|bo  oimjigi;  rands  to  Qclblehfitit 
Hrbrun  and  Jcncha,  And  ii  rcu<l  to  Niabtiui  ws^  in  courte  «l  fofiitruc* 
lioo  in  10019.  Prior  to  i*i58,  whe«  tht  nacidcira  butldine;  period  tart* 
mi-ficed,  JcTUfiiilfm  kay  whiUly  tviihin  \i»  i&i)i<<7ntary  wjIU,  afideura 
s^^  Utt  J.S  i^rS  i^t^rc'  wcfc  few  privj.i!e  rviidfocn  beyond  tbeif  limiis. 
At  pff^nt  feniiuk-m.  wtthont  ihe  *^iis  ca^cf^  m-  Urger  irtj  thin  that 
tvitliin  thifm-  1  b£  growth  ha&  liccn.  chiefly  t<?ir3.rdi  the  north  And 
n<jrth'i4c!f{ ;  hyt  iticrearc  Urge  subtirbu  an  tbei^^e,£Pd  on  thcMiut^'^ 
^i-it  nciiir  the  rj,i.lway  «ij|i>an  on  the  ptUjii  el  Reph^im.  The  viJli(e 
of  Sklu^ins  hast  alto  incrta!k«d  m  irgie,  and  the  wcticru  iHopcs  of  Olivet 
are  b*jng  covcfed  with  ehufLhon.  inonaMerkt  atid  hay^et-  Arnongit 
the  mo^t  nij,rkefJ  feature*  ol  the  ehiinste'  (IvM  hat  laktii  ^li«%  utteit 
l$;j  are  the  Br<>wlh  ol  ttiitvi*''^^  ^^'^  phibnihrppk  ett^yiAhfaenti; 
i\k€  Kttlcfnrnt  of  JcWfiih  roJodiHfs  from  BokN^ra.  Vetncn-ind  Eumopel 
the  migr.iii'jo  cf  F.t:ror>cani,  glii  Mtftkiin  fiirnlhc}.  4Jid  jev*  (ram  the 
cky  to  the  9iUit»ijrb&^  the  ificreaH-d  vtgMatMM,  due  to  ihr  numrfuiis 
Ijiifilan*  and  improved  ittethoda  o<  littltivattOn ;  thf  lubstitutkirL  4I 
timber  and  red  files  for  tk?  vaiiit«d  »toae  fOolf#  whiich  «t«  «i 
charsicaTi*iic  of  ihe  old  cityMhe  Mrikin|  y»Rni  o(  br^mty.  armndciu', 
and  harmony  with  their  environment  rihibLicd  by  mo9i  oJ  the  new 
tiu^lding^;  and  the  Iniroriociiun  of  vr'hei.-]ed  irjin^pon,  'whccbi.  ciJtbnf 
into  the  toft  limrsbonc,  %j9  produced  mud  ina  dcj&it  to  an  exfrnt 
prevuHisly  unkn-Dwn.  To  facilitate  com  mu  meat  ion  between  tha 
city  and  In  tuborln.  the  Bab  vf-ZAhife*  or  Herod'*  OAti^.  iind  a  oev 
^aiv,  ht-Ai  ihe  north-west  an^k  of  the  wilji.  hive  teen  oprtird. 
iind  J  YkjfU*in  ol  the  wall,  Adjotnin;^  sin;  JalTa  Calcr,  hat  beew  lhfTo*a 
dnwTiiK  ti:«  jlliiw  irvtr  sicce««  for  carriaK^ei.  Wrthin  the  city  I  he  prifld'- 
tml  fErret;  havr  boen  rouijfhly  pavod,  and  iron  ban  plaml  Acrodf 
the  narrow  alltyt  tu  pjnevrnt  the  pa&iaKe  of  cairu-k.  WitjMnit  the 
Ha II 4  cjrridj^c  rijadf  have  been  rn^dc  to  the  mount  of  Dlivei.  the 
raiilwjiv  ^taliGHc  an  (J  various  pant  of  the  E-uburbs^  but  they  Are  kept 
in  bajf  rrpair  Little  ^fli>rt  has  lieen  made  to  mwil  the  nnf:re<a«nl 
SNinitary  rcquiremicnEs  of  the  larger  popukition  and  «tdef  ifthabittd 
.irc4  There  i>  no  piunidfuL  water-^epplyi  and  the  niaen  drain  of 
thr:  city  dmhQfjBc*  into  ihir  lijiwer  pogl  of  hdij^m,  wbich  has  beeoiti* 
nin  Dficri  ttNipit,  In  Sievfrat  places  the  d<^bri"s  uitStn  itie  waTli  h 
c.iniF.Tt.-ti  with  teiwtfF,  and  ihe  water  of  the  Foofitain  dT  the 
md  of  many  of  tlie  old  ciiitern«,  ist  unfit  fordKnkiing.  Ajnoitl^ 
mitl'  ijnpi^TtAn'L  building*  for  ccc|(4ia!&ti««l  aful  phd*nUiro||iiQ|i 
,  ' ,  .■  -i-y  <'rt'cicd  to  the  north  of  the  cii^  since  ti6o  are  the  RumuA 
trihedral,  hcr.pirr  jnd  hcr^pitnl;  the  Freneh  hospital  of  St  Lo4iiA, 
jifvrJ  hirn-plrt  on*l  chufth  oi  St  Au^^u^^iifH;  the  Cermin  Khot^ 
crph-irtiiit'^  .-ip-d  li'^iiit^lij  the  new  ho»pi[;il  and  indus^trial  kIiomI  of. 
I bf'  1,1- 1  t.j  tbc  Jews ;  the  Aoyipiiinian  churth ,  ih*  ch**Ech. 

^ifn|  ijci  iiijrch  mlvsionafy  Kickty;  the  AriRlkin  chi>rth.| 

c<)\Uy.r  ->  houK;  the  Dominican  mnoasterj',  ten*»rtanf' 

HjTrtJ  chuit  h  jT  ^t  Siejih«Ti  1  the  Kothichild  Natpx^i  »nd  girl*'  tt^omv 
J  fid  Hhv  inJii^irial  Khgol  and  wwlobopa  of  the  Ahlince  IfraiNtle.' 
Urn  [hr  mouni  of  Oli^fs  4 re  the  Ru^ian  church,  lower  ind  ho«pice»| 
nf.^r  tliL^  chapel  of  the  Ajcenston;  the  French  P.rLirrn09lcr  church;, 
the  Onrrteliir  munn^ry;  and  tl*ie  Ruffian  church  of  St  Mary  M*fd*-' 
lene.  nur  Gt;'tlM«nutii4,  SflUth  of  the  ctiy  are  the  Armtnia*' 
monaat^ry  o|  Mount  Zion  and  Duhop  Udhat'i  KhooU  On  ih*  »wt[ 
tide  arc  ihc  iftstitoLion  of  the  biiters  cT  St  Vinctni ;  the  lUitAbon. 
L-rhooT;^  the  M^inttfiare  hospice;  the  Oritkh  opbthalmk  ho^pit^l  Of 
the  knijjhr^  tjl  St  |ohn:  the  eonvcni  and  ehuirh  of  the  Clariii***; 
iind  [h<*  Moraviftn  feper  hoipital  VVlihin  the  city  watlli  aft  ihtl 
L^ttn  li'iiiriarehal  ehurch  and  rctidtriKc;  ihe  iciwot  of  tha  F<^ri« 
di"  lj  Drxirirnc  Chritienne;  the  school*  a«d  ptintinj;  *i-  -r'  r-t  'Ne 
Francl'-i'jfi^;  the  Coptic  inuna^tery;  the  Ctfrm.vn  ■.  "f| 

Rfrfli-enifr.  irtd  hH.>*pket  the  (]>aihCi}  Armpntan  ^r hunch  -i^ 
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ihf    h-**:    th*'    AmmnhAn    •tumitairy    jincH    |-*iif%*Fchuli    t^uiUtagi; 
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Th*  cUmaM  is  aatamlN  good,  but  awtwued  n^kct  off  fanvury 
precautions  has  piade  tne  city  unhealthy.  Dunng  the  •ummer 
months  the  heat  is  tempered  by  a  fresh  sea-brec2e,  and  there  is 
ustially  a  sharp  fall  of  tefflperature  at  night;  but  in  spring  and 
aBtumn  the  east  ani  'otrf  h-M^  «in4^  whkn  b'—  — —*<^.  xht  htated 

iea&on,  which  laiis  (ram  May  to  Occotcr,  i^^  i*j!ih.fH[-ij  iiy  a  rainy 
Kason,  divided  Into  the  carfy  itimtr  and  latter  a  in?,.  Sndw  falls 
two  ycsifi  out  of  three*  but  w^n  mcTt*.  The  fru-afi  arnu;il  tcrnpfL-ra- 
ture  is  fij'S*  F.p  the  mastlmum  ii3%and  the  mimmtim  35*.  ITie 
izi«Anni<Mith[y  tj^mf^fraturi.'  it  lowest  (47'?')  in  February, and  higliest 
(Ti^  J^)  in  AagUEit,  The  mran  annual  pjnfuiU  (e!!i6i  to  lii^'i  is 
z^^^  tn%  The  most  unhcjhhy  period  is  fn^m  itt  MjU'  fi^  31st 
October,  wh^n  there  flre^  rrom  time  to  time,  oinbrrak*  tf  \yphoi6. 
mtn^ihpotf  diphtheria  and  other  epidemics.  Th-e  Qn^^'tNini'm^  01 
liic  city  it  chklly  due  fo  want  of  proper  draiciage^ impure  driftkingr 
m'ater,  tnea^nu  from  th,c!  disturbed  rubbish  hedp^,  .tmi  c>Qnt|ii_m incited 
duit  IrtJfn  the  wncleiiri*4?d  roads  and  strrtts,  Th«  only  indystry 
it  the  marjtif act ufie  of  oJive-wood  and  mot hcr-tjt -pearl  djood^  for 
aale  to  pilfrirtti  and  (or  cKport.  The  importj  {i*e  JQfm)  3D2  rhtefly 
loodt  cknthiOf  and  building  fnateruL  The  pouuktioft  tn  1905  ^s 
aboui  60.00Q  (Muilemii  7000,  ChristijLn5ij,.00Q,Jc'ft's 40,^000).  Durinff 
tile  pitgriiTi'igi;  sea  son  it  is  increa&e<d  by  about  15.000  travelJc-r^  ana 
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AuTHOitTi^a,— Pal.  Exp.  Fund  Fublicatioii*— Sir  C.  Warren, 
JftMsakm^  Mtmsif  (1*^84) ;  Clermont-Ganrn'^u^  Afchaeot  Reaeanhes 
iv-Dl,  Lt  1 699) :;  BUhh  jEji'ai'flJ-  a/  Jituioltm  {\  tJqii) ;  Condi  r^l^ftn  A'j »»g- 
iewi  nf  JfrutaUm  (1  S97),4nd  Tftf  CiiyGfJirusalpm  [  i^c^j)*  a  n  In^iorical 
survey  over  4oa^  vcsri;  Lc  Str3rKe>  Pal.  under  shr  Mmtrm-^  (ift^o); 
Ferpj*K>n.  Tempi  ft  of  tht  Jeufi  (1*78);  Hsyier  Lewis.  Holy  Pi^tri  of 
Jervjoitm i^b^ii) :  ChMHh*t iff  Conskiniinf  ^ijetmaltn  (i ^' ) h  Guthe. 
"  Aus£rabuingcn  in  Jrr,"  io  Zeiiuhftfi  d-  D^  FnL  IVreiMf  {vol  v.); 
Tobltr.  Tiypoif^ipkitvfin  Jt^tusuJftn  (Bt'rlinK  tS54) ;  Dritte  W'jinderung 
iiBS^JvSeppi/iTfeisJdifm  utfddafkriiii^fl^«d{i9Ti):  Rohrichtn  Rrifita 
Keinilherfftaipnikim;  Biiiti£>ikKaCf^trapht£a  Paiaeilmaf{tii^):  De 
Vogue.  U  Ttmfie  d*  Jtrmtikm  (1864*  l  Sir  C-  W,  Wilwn,  Ldioths 
and  tkf  Holy  ^€>tikhre  tHBP6Ji  pubhc^t-ioas  of  the  Piiln  I'lLgrjina' 
Test  Sociciy  and  of  thr  S&cirii  df  tOnmt  htin  i  pjipan  in  Quatierly 
Si^iem4Mti  d  The  P.  E.  Fund,  the  Zri(schnjt  i.  D.  fu/,   Vcrfirts, 

aruniak,  and  the  /£f^^M^  fiiWwuf ;  Eaeaeker'i  Hand^ok  fp  /^oirisftiM 
otijj  Syrui  {njfOii};  MommeTit  u^  hi  GT^biikifth€iv  Jifuisitm  i iJ*ij8) ; 
Cotipiha  una  dUi  hi  Grab  zn  Jeraiakm  (i^ooj;  Coiirci,  La  Prttc  d^ 
Jirasm.  put  tti  Pfft^f.  fft^.  (Orl^jns.  i&g6— Plaot^  Ofdn.ince 
Surviev,  revised  ed-S  Ordnance  Surii-ey  reviwd  by  Df  Schkk  in 
Z.Z?./*.  V.  svhL,  m^U  (C  W*  W. ;  C  M.  W.> 

JERUSALEM,  SYNOD  OF  (1673).  By  far  the  most  important 
o(  the  many  synods  held  at  Jerusalem  (see  Wetzer  and  Welte, 
Kirckerdexikon,  and  cd.,  vi.  1357  sqq.)  is  thai  of  1672;  and  iu 
confession  b  the  most  vital  statement  of  faith  made  in  the  Creek 
Church  during  the  past  thousand  years.  It  refutes  article  by 
article  the  confession  of  Cyril  Lucaris,  which  appeared  in  Latin 
at  Geneva  in  1629,  and  in  Greek,  with  the  addition  of  four 
"  questions/*  in  1633.  Lucaris,  who  died  in  1638  as  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  had  corresponded  with  Western  scholars  and 
had  imbibed  Calvinistic  views.  The  great  opposition  which 
arose  during  his  lifetime  continued  after  his  death,  and  found 
classic  expression  in  the  highly  venerated  confession  of  Petrus 
Mogilas,  metropolitan  of  Kiev  (1643).  Though  this  was  intended 
as  a  barrier  against  Calvinistic  influences,  acrtain  Reformed 
writers,  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics,  persisted  in  cJaimbg  the 
support  of  the  Greek  Church  for  sundry  of  their  own  positions. 
Against  the  Calvinisls  the  synod  of  1672  therefore  aimed  its 
rejection  of  unconditional  predestination  and  of  justification  by 
faith  alone,  also  its  advocacy  of  what  are  substantially  the 
Roman  doctrines  of  transubstanliation  and  of  purgatory,  the 
Oriental  hostility  to  Calvinism  had  been  fanned  by  the  Jesuits. 
Against  the  Church  of  Rome,  however,  there  was  directed  the 
affirmation  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and 
Bot  from  both  Father  and  Son;  this  rejection  of  \\iQ  filioque  was 
noC  unwelcome  to  the  Turks.  Curiously  enough*  the  synod  re- 
(uKd  to  believe  that  the  heretica)  confession  it  refuted  was 
actually  by  a  fonner  patriarch  of  Constantinople;  yet  the  proofs 
of  its  genuineness  seem  to  most  scholars  overwhelming.  In 
negotiations  between  Anglican  and  Russian  churchmen  the  con- 
i«9ion  of  Dosiih^us*  usually  comes  to  the  front. 

Texts.— The  confession  of  Dosirheus.  or  the  eighteen  decrws  of 
Ibe  $ynod  of  Jerusak;m,  appeared  in  1676  at  Paris  as  Symtdus 


» Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  (1669-1707),  who  presided  over  the 
•y«od. 


JS5 

MMmriUui  a  xtumA  Unfit  in  167A  as  Sy^9ius  Jwnsdjmitammx 
Hardouin,  Acta  uneilionun,  vol.  xi.;  Kimmel.  Monumenta  fidti 
ecclesiat  oruntalis  (Jena,  l8y>:  critical  edition);  P.  Schaff,  The 
Creeds  of  Christendom,  vol.  ti.  (text  after  Hardouin  and  Kimmel. 
with  Latin  tmnslatton) ;  The  AeUandDeereegoftke  Synod  of  Jenualem 
tm^m/aled  from  the  Creeks  with  noUs,  by  J.  N,  W.  B.  Robertson 
(London.  1899)  '•  J*  Michalcescu.  Die  Bekennlttisse  und  die  toithtitsten 
Ctaubenszeugnisse  der  griechisch-orientattschen  Kirche  (Leipzig,  1904; 
Kimmel's  text  with  introductions).  Literature.— Hi*  Doctrine  of 
the  ftussian  Chwrck  . . .  translated  by  R.  W.  Blackmore  (Aberdeen. 
4845).  p.  xxv,  sqq.:  Schaff.  L  1 17  dWetasr  and  Welte. KtrckatUmkom 
(2nd  cd.)(  vi.  1359  seq.;  Herzog^Hauck,  Realentyklopdd-e  Cxrd  ed.). 
viii.  703-705 ;  Mjchalccscu,  123  sqc^.  (Sec  Councils.)  (W.  W.  R.*) 

JSSI  (anc.  Auis)t  k  town  and  episcopal  see  of  the  March*^, 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Ancona,  from  which  it  is  17  m.  W.  by  S. 
by  rail,  J 18  fL  above  lea-leveL  Pop.  (1901),  23,285.  The  place 
tookiu  ancient  name  from  the  river  Aesis  (rood.  Esino),  upon  the 
left  bank  of  which  it  lies.  It  still  retains  its  picturesque  medieval 
town  walls.  The  Palaaso  del  Comune  is  a  fine,  simple,  early 
Reikaiisance  building  (i4&7~z  S03)  by  Francesco  di  Giorgio 
Martini;  the  walls  are  of  brick  and  the  window  and  door-frames 
of  stone,  with  severely  restrained  ornamentation.  The  court- 
yard with  its  loggie  was  built  by  Andrea  Sansovino  in  1 519.  The 
library  contains  some-  goxl  pictures  by  Lorenao  Lotto.  The 
castle  was  built  by  Bacdo  Pontelli  (1488),  designer  of  the  castle 
at  Cstia  (1483-1466).  Jesi  was  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.  (1194),  and  also  of  the  musical  composer,  Giovanni 
BattisU  Pergoleai  (1710-1736).  The  river  Aests  formed  .the 
boundary  of  Italy  proper  from  about  250  a.c.  to  the  time  of 
Sulla  ic,  82  B.C.);  and,  in  Augustus'  division  of  It^lXr  that 
between  Umbria  (the  6lh  region)  and  Picenum  (the  5th).  The 
town  itself  was  a  cok>ny,  of  little  importance,  except,  apparently, 
as  a  recruiting  ground  for  the  Roman  army. 

JESSE,  in  the  Bible,  the  father  of  David  (g.v ),  and  as  such 
often  regarded  as  the  first  in.  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (cf. 
Isa.  xi.  I,  10).  Hence  the  phrase  "  tree  of  Jesse  "  is  applied  to 
a  design  representing  the  descent  of  Jesus  from  the  ToytA  line  of 
David,  former^  a  favourite  ecclesiastical  ornament.  From  a 
xecum^t  figure  of  Jesse  springs  a  tree  bearing  in  its  branches 
the  chief  figures  in  the  line  of  descent,  and  terminating  in  the 
figure  of  Jesus,  or  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  There  are  remains  of 
sach  a  tree  in  the  church  of  St  Mary  at  Abergavenny,  carved  in 
wood,  and  supposed  to  have  once  stood  behind  the  high  altar. 
Jesse  candelabra  were  also  made.  At  Laon  and  Amiens  there 
are  sculptured  Jesses  over  the  central  west  doorways  of  the 
cathedrals.  The  design  was  chiefly  used  in  windows.  The 
great  east  window  at  Wells  and  the  window  at  th<  west  end  of 
the  nave  at  Chartres  are  fine  examples.  There  is  a  i6th-centttry 
Jesse  window  from  Mechlin  in  St  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
London.  The  Jesse  window  iii  the  cboir  of  Dorchester  Abbey, 
Oxfordshire,  is  remarkable  in  that  the  tree  forms  the  central 
.mullion,  and  many  of  the  figures  are  represented  as  statuettes 
on  the  branches  of  the  upper  tracery;  other  figures  are  in  the 
stained  glass;  the  whole  gives  a  beautiful  example  of  the  com- 
bination of  glass  and  carved  stonew<vk  in  one  design. 

JESSE,  EDWARD  (1780-1868).  EngUsh  writer  on  natural 
history,  was  born  on  the  14th  of  January  1780,  at  Hutton  Crans- 
wick.  Yorkshire,  where  his  father  was  vicar  of  the  parish.  He 
became  clerk,  in  a  government  office  in  1798,  and  for  a  time  was 
Sfecrctary  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  when  president  of  the  Board  of 
Control.  In  i8t2  he  was  appointed  copimissioner  of  hackney 
coaches,  and  later  he  became  deputy  s»»veyor-general  of  the 
r«yal  porks  and  palaces.  On  the  abolition  of  this  office  he 
retired  on  a  pension,  and  be  died  at  Brighton  on  the  28th  of 
March  1868. 

The  result  of  his  interest  in  the  habits  and  characteristics  of 
animals  was  a  series  of  pleasant  and  popular  books  on  natural 
history,  the  principal  of  which  are  Cleanings  in  Natural  Htslory 
(1832-1835):  >4n  Angler's  Rambles  iiBit);  Anecdotes  of  Dogs  {1646)1 
and  Lectures  on  Naturol  History  (1863).  He  also  edited  liaak 
Walton's  ComUeat  ilncfcr. Gilbert  White^ Selbome.^nd  L.  Ritchie  s 
Windsor  Castle,  znd  wrote  a  number  of  handbooks  to  places  of 
interest,  including  Windsor  and  Hampioii  Court. 

JESSE.  JOHN  HBNBAGB  (181S-1S74).  English  historian, 
son  of  .Edward  Jesse,  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  afterwards 
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becftne  a  derk  in  tbe  seeKtary's  department  of  the  admiralty. 
He  died  in  London  on  the  7th  of  July  1874.  His  poem  on  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  published  about  183 1,  and  was  followed  by 
a  collection  of  poems  entitled  Tales  of  the  Dead,  He  also  wrote 
a  drama,  Richard  If  I.,  and  a  fragmentary  poem  entitled  Londm, 
None  of  these  ventures  achieved  any  success,  but  his  numerous 
historical  works  are  written  with  vivadty  and  interest,  ancf,  in 
their  own  style,  are  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
England.  They  include  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England  during 
the  Reign  of  the  Stuarts  (1840),  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England 
from  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  the  Death  of  George  II  (1843) ,  George 
Setwyn  and  his  Contemporaries  (1843,  new  ed.  1883),  Memoirs  of 
the  Pretenders  and  their  Adherents  (1&45).  Memoirs  of  Richard  the 
Third  and  his  Contemporaries  (186 1),  and  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Reign  of  King  Georgf  the  Third  (1867).  The  titles  of  these  works 
are  sufficiently  indicative  of  their  character.  They  are  sketches 
of  the  prindpal  personages  and  of  the  social  detaib  of  various 
periods  in  the  history  of  England  rather  than  complete  and  com- 
prehensive  historical  narratives.  In  addition  to  these  works 
Jesse  wrote  Literary  and  Historical  Memorials  of  London  (1847), 
London  and  its  Celebrities  (1850),  and  a  new  edition  of  this  work  as 
London:  its  Cdebraied  Characters  and  RemarhaHe  Places  (1871). 
His  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Etonians  appeared  in  1875. 

A  collected  edition  containing  most  of  his  works  in  thirty  volumes 
was  published  in  London  in  190I. 


,  SIR  GEOROB  (1824-1883),  Ens^  judge,  was  bom 
in  London  on  the  13th  of  February  1824.  He  was  the  son  of 
Zadok  Aaron  Jessd,  a  Jewish  coral  merchant.  George  Jessel 
was  educated  at  a  school  for  Jews  at  Kew,  and  bdng  prevented  by 
then  existing  religious  disabilities  from  proceeding  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  went  to  University  College,  London.  He  entered  as  a 
student  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1842,  and  a  year  later  took  his  B.A. 
degree  at  the  university  of  London,  becoming  M.A.  and  gold 
medallist  in  mathematics  and  natuni  philosophy  in  1A44.  In 
X846  he  became  a  fellow  of  University  College,  and  in  1847  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincohn's  Inn.  His  earnings  duting  his  first 
three  years  at  the  bar  were  54,346,  and  795  guineas,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  his  rise  to  a  tolerably  large  practice  was  rapid. 
His  work,  however,  was  mainly  conveyandng,  and  for  long  his 
income  remained  almost  stationary.  By  degrees,  however,  he 
got  more  work,  and  was  called  witliln  the  bar  in  1865,  becoming  a 
bencher  of  his  Inn  in  the  same  year  and  practising  in  the  RoUs 
Court.  -  Jessd  entered  parliament  as  Liberal  member  for'Dover 
in  1868,  and  ahhou^  ndiher  his  intellect  nor  his  oratory  was  of  a 
dass  likely  to  commend  itsdf  to  his  fellow-members,  he  attracted 
Gladstone's  attention  by  two  learned  speeches  on  the  Bankruptcy 
Bill  which  was  before  the  house  in  1869,  with  the  result  that  In 
187 1  he  was  appointed  solidtor-general.  His  reputation  at  this 
time  stood  high  in  the  chancery  courts;  on  the  common  law  side  he 
was  unknown,  and  on  the  first  occasion  upon  which  he  came  into 
the  court  of  Queen's  bench  to  move  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  there 
was  very  nearly  a  collision  between  him  and  the  bench.  His  force- 
ful and  direct  method  of  bringing  his  arguments  home  to  the 
bench  was  not  modified  in  his  Subsequent  practice  before  it.  His 
great  powers  were  fully  recognized;  his  business  in  addition  to  that 
on  behalf  of  the  Crown  became  very  large,  and  his  income  for  three 
years  before  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  amounted  to  nearly 
£3S>ooo  P^r  annum.  In  1873  Jessel  succeeded  Lord  Romilly  as 
master  of  the  rolls.  From  1873  to  x88i  Jessel  sat  as  a  judge 
of  first  instance  in  the  rolls  court,  bdng  also  a  member  of  the 
court  of  appeal.  In  November  1874  the  first  Judicature  Act  came 
into  effect,  and  in  1881  the  Judicature  Act  of  that  year  made  the 
master  of  the  rolls  the  ordinary  president  of  the  first  court  of 
appeal,  relieving  him  of  his  duties  as  a  judge  of  fint  instance.  In 
the  court  of  appeal  Jessd  presided  almost  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  For  some  time  before  1883  he  suffered  from  diabetes  with 
chronic  disorder  of  the  heart  and  liver,  but  struggled  against  it; 
on  the  i6th  of  March  1883  he  sat  in  court  for  the  last  time,  and 
on  the  21st  of  March  he  died  at  his  residence- in  London,  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  being  cardiac  syncope. 
•  As  a  judge  of  first  instance  Jessd  was  a  revdation  to  those 
aceustomed  to  the  proverbial  sIowbcm  of  the  diancery  courts 


and  of  the  master  of  the  Tolb  who  preceded  bin.  Hed&posedol 
the  business  before  him  with  rapidity  combined  with  correctness 
of  judgment,  and  lie  not  on^  had  no  arrears  himself,  but  wu 
frequently  able  to  help  other  judges  to  dear  tlietr  ILits.  His 
knowledge  of  law  and  equity  was  wide  and  acturate.  and  his 
memory  for  cases  and  command  of  the  prindples  bid  down  in 
them  extraordinary.  In  the  rolls  court  he  never  reserved  a 
judgment,  not  even  in  the  Epping  Forest  case  {Commistioners  of 
Sewers  v.  Gasse,  L.R.  iq  Eq.,  The  T»mes,  nth  November  1874), 
in  which  the  evidence  and  arguments  lasted  twenty-two  days 
(150  witnesses  being  examined  in  court,  while  the  documents  went 
back  to  the  days  of  King  John),  and  in  the  court  of  appeal  he 
did  so  only  twice,  and  then  in  dderence  to  the  wishes  of  his 
colleagues.  The  second  of  these  two  occasions  was  the  case  of 
Robarts  v.  The  Corporation  of  London  (49  Law  Times  455,  The 
Times,  xoth  March  1883),  and  those  who  may  read  Jessd's  judg- 
ment should  remember  that,  reviewing  as  it  does  the  law  and  cus- 
tom on  the  subject,  and  the  records  of  the  dty  with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  a  remembrancer  from  the  16U1  century,  together 
with  the  facta  of  the  case  before  the  court,  it  occupied  nearly 
an  hour  to  deliver,  but  was  nevertheless  delivered  without  notes— 
this,  too,  on  the  9th  of  March  1883,  when  the  judge  who  uttered 
it  was  within  a  fortnight  of  his  death.  Never  during  the  Z9th 
century  was  the  business  of  any  court  performed  so  rapid^, 
punctuaUy,  and  satisfactorily  as  it  was  when  Jessd  presided. 
He  was  master  of  the  rolls  at  a  momentous  period  of  legal  history. 
The  Judicature  Acts,  completing  the  fusion  of  Uw  and  equity, 
were  passed  while  he  was  judge  of  first  instance,  and  were  stiU  new 
to  the  courts  when  he  died.  His  knowledge  and  power  of  assimi- 
lating knowledge  of  aH  subjects,  his  mastery  of  every  branch  of 
law  with  which  he  had  to  concern  himself,  as  well  as  of  equity, 
together  with  hb  willingness  to  give  effect  to  the  new  system, 
caused  it  to  be  said  when  he  died  that  the  success  of  the  Judi- 
cature Acts  would  have  been  impossible  without  him.  Hb 
faults  as  a  judge  lay  in  his  disp<^*iion  to  be  intolerant  of  those 
who,  not  aUe  to  follow  the  rapidity  of  his  judgment,  endeavoured 
to  persist  in  argument  after  he  had  made  up  his  mind;  but 
though  he  was  peremptory  with  the  most  eminent  counsd,  young 
men  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  his  treatment  of  them. 

Jessd  sat  on  the  royal  commission  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Medical  Acts,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  preparation  of  its 
report.  He  actively  interested  himself  in  the  management  of  Lon- 
don University,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow  from  x86i,  and  of  which 
he  was  elected  vice-chancellor  in  x88o.  He  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  patents,  and  trustee  of  the  British  Museum, 
He  was  also  chairman  of  the  committee  of  judges  which  drafted 
the  new  rules  rendered  necessary  by  the  Judicature  Acts.  He 
was  treasurer  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  X883,  and  vice-president  of  the 
council  of  legal  education.  He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Sodcty.  Jessel's  career  marks  an  epoch  on  the  bench,  owing  to 
the  active  part  taken  by  him  In  rendering  the  Judicature  Acts 
effective,  and  also  because  he  was  the  last  judge  capable  of 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  privilege  of  which  he  did  not 
avail  himself.  He  was  the  first  Jew  who,  as  solidtor-general, 
took  a  share  in  the  executive  government  of  his  country,  the 
first  Jew  who  was  sworn  a  regxilar  member  of  the  privy  council, 
and  the  first  Jew  who  took  a  seat  on  the  judidal  bench  of  Great 
Britain;  he  was  also,  for  many  years  after  bdng  called  to  the 
bar,  so  situated  that  any  one  might  have  driven  him  from  it, 
because,  bdng  a  Jew,  he  was  not  qualified  to  be  a  member  of  the 
bar.  In  person  Jessd  was  a  stoutish,  square-built  man  of 
middle  height,  with  dark  hair,  somewhat  heavy  features,  a  fresh 
ruddy  complexion,  and  a  large  mouth.  He  married  In  1856 
AmcUa,  daughter  of  Joseph  Moses,  who  survived  him  together 
with  three  daughters  and  two  sons,  the  dder  of  whom,  Charles 
James  (b.  x86o),  was  made  a  baronet  shortly  after  the  death 
of  his  distinguished  father  and  in  recognition  of  hb  services. 

See  The  Times,  March  33. 1883;  E.  Manson.  Builders  of  our  Lam 
(I9<H). 

JBSSORB.  a  town  and  dbtrict  of  Britbh  India,  in  the  Presi- 
denc^  division  of  Bengal.  The  town  b  on  the  Bhairab  river; 
with  a  railway  station  75  m.  N.E. of  Calcutta.    Pop.  (i90i),8os4 
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The  Dbtskt  or  Jessose  has  an  avaa  of  3995  *<!•  in.  Pop. 
(1901),  1,813,155,  showing  a  decrease  of  4%  in  the  decade.  The 
district  forms  the  ceoiral  portion  of  the  delta  between  the  Hugli 
and  the  united  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra.  It  is  a  vast  alluvial 
plain  intersected  by  rivers  and  watercourses,  which  In  the 
southern  portion  spread  out  into  large  marshes.  The  northern 
part  it  verdant,  with  extensive  groves  of  date-palms;  villages 
are  numerous  and  large;  and  the  people  are  prosperous.  In  the 
central  portion  the  population  Is  sparse,  the  only  part  suitable 
for  dwellings  being  the  high  land  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Madhumati  or  Haringhata  (which 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  district),  with  its  tributaries 
the  Nabaganga,  Chitra,  and  fihairab;  the  Kumar,  Kabadak. 
Katki,  Harihar,  Bhidra  and  Atharabanka.  Within  the  last 
century  the  rivers  in  the  interior  of  Jessore  have  ceased  to  be 
true  deltaic  rivers;  and,  whereas  the  northern  portion  of  the 
district  formerly  lay  under  water  for  several  monlhs  every  year, 
it  is  now  reached  only  by  unusual  inundations.  The  tide 
reaches  as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  Jessore  town.  Jessore 
is  the  centre  of  sugar  manufacture  from  date  palms.  The  exports 
are  sugar,  rice,  pulse,  timber,  honey,  shells,  ftc;  the  imports 
are  salt,  English  goods*  and  cloth.  The  district  is  crossed  by 
the  Eastern  Bengal  railway,  but  the  chief  means  of  communi- 
cation are  waterways* 

British  administration  was  completely  established  in  th^ 
district  in  1781,  when  the  governor^general  ordered  the  opening 
of  a  court  at  Murali  near  Jessore.  Before  that,  howevo*,  the 
fiscal  adminbtration  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  having 
been  transferred  to  the  East  India  company  with  that  of  the  rest 
of  Bengal  in  1765.  The  changes  in  jurisdiction  in  Jessore  have 
been  very  numerous.  After  many  transfers  and  rectifications, 
the  distrja  was  in  1863  finally  constituted  as  it  at  present  stands. 
The  rajas  of  Jessore  or  Cbanchra  trace  their  origin  to  Bhabeswar 
Kaj.  a  soldier  In  the"army  of  Khan-i-Aaam,  an  imperial  general, 
who  deprived  Raja  Pratapaditya,  the  popular  hero  of  the  Sundar* 
bans,  of  several  fiscal  divisions,  and  conferred  them  on  Bhabeswar. 
But  Manohar  Rai  (1649-1705)  is  regarded  as  the  principal 
founder  of  the  family.  The  estate  when  be  inherited  it  was  of 
moderate  size,  but  he  acquired  one  pargana  after  another,  until, 
at  his  death,  the  property  was  by  far  the  largest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

JESTER,  a  provider  of  "  jests  "  or  amusements,  a  buffoon, 
espeaally  a  professional  fool  at  a  royal  court  or  in  a  nobleman's 
houschoM  (sec  Fool),  The  word  "  jest,"  from  wWch  "  jester  " 
is  formed,  is  used  from  the  i6th  century  for  the  earber  "  gest,** 
Lat.  tesia^  or  res  gestae,  things  done,  from  gertre,  to  do,  I^nce 
deeds,  exploits,  especially  as  told  in  history,  and  so  used  of  the 
metrical  and  prose  romances  and  chronicles  of  the  middle  ages 
The  word  became  applied  to  satirical  writings  and  to  any  long- 
winded  empty  ule,  and  thence  to  a  joke  or  piece  of  hin,  th« 
current  meaning  of  the  word. 

JESUATl,  a  religious  order  founded  by  Giovanni  Colombfni  of 
Sieoainij6o  Colombini  had  been  a  prosperous  meitbant  and  a 
senator  in  his  native  city,  but,  coming  under  ecstatic  rel^ous 
influences,  abandoned  secular  affairs  and  bis- wife  and  daughter 
(after  makmg  provision  for  them),  and  with  a  friend  of  hke 
temperament,  Francesco  Miani,  gave  hunsclf  to  a  life  of  apostobc 
poverty,  penitential  discipline,  hospital  service  and  public 
preaching.  The  name  JesuatI  was  given  to  Colombini  and  his 
disciples  from  the  habit  of  calling  k>udly  on  the  name  of  Jesus  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  their. ecstatic  sermons.  The  senate 
banished  Colombini  from  Siena  for  imparting  foolish  ideas  to  the 
young  men  of  the  city,  and  he  continued  his  mission  in  Arezxo 
and  other  pkices,  only  to  be  honourably  recalled  home  on  the 
outbreak  of  a  devastating  pestilence.  He  went  out  to  meet 
Urban  V.  on  his  return  from  Avignon  to  Rome  in  i367,and  craved 
his  sanction  for  the  new  order  and  a  distinctive  habit.  Before 
this  was  granted  Colombini  had  lo  clear  the  movement  of  a  sus- 
picion that  it  was  connected  with  the  heretical  sect  of  Fraticelli, 
and  he  died  on  the  3  ist  of  July  i367.soon  after  the  papal  approval 
had  been  given.  The  i^ance  of  the  new  order,  whose  members 
(tfll  lay  brothers)  gave  themselves  entirely  to  works  of  mcfcy< 
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devolved  upon  Mlani.  Thfcfmile  of  life,  originally  a  cotnpound 
of  Benedictine  and  Frandscan  elements,  was  later  modified 
on  Augustim'an  lines,  but  traces  of  the  early  penitential  idea 
pcrusted,  e.g.  the  wearing  of  sandals  and  a  daily  flagellation! 
Paul  V.  in  i6o6arranged  for  a  small  proportionof  clerical  members, 
and  later  in  the  17th  century  the  Jesuati  became  so  secularized 
that  the  members  were. known  as  the  Aquavitae  Fathers,  and  (be 
order  was  dissolved  by  Clement  IX.  in  1668.  The  female  branch 
of  the  order,  the  Jesuati  sisters,  founded  by  Caterina  Colombini 
(d.  1387)  in  Siena,  and  thence  widely  dispersed,  more  consistently 
maintained  the  primitive  strictness  of  the  society  and  survived 
the  male  branch  by  200  jrears,  existing  until  1872  in  small  com- 
munities in  Italy. 

JESUITS,  the  name  generally  given  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  a  reh'gious  order  in  the  Roman  Catholic  (^urch, 
founded  in  1539.  This  Society  may  be  defined,  in  its  original 
conception  and  well-avowed  object,  as  a  body  of  highly 
trained  reUgious  men  of  various  degrees,  bound  by  the  three 
personal  vows  of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience,  together  with, 
in  some  cases,  a  special  vow  to  the  pope's  service,  with  the  objett 
of  labouring  for  the  ^iritual  good  of  themselves  and  their 
neighbours.  They  are  declared  to  be  mendicants  and  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  of  the  other  mendicant  orders.  They  are 
governed  and  live  by  constitutions  and  rules,  mostly  drawn  up 
by  their  founder,  St  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  and  approved  by  the 
popes.  Their  proper  title  is  "  Clerks  Regulars  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,'*  the  word  Sociclas  being  taken  as  synonymous  with  the 
original  Spanish  term,  Compaitia\  perhaps  the  military  term 
Cohors  might  more  fully  have  expressed  the  original  idea  of  a 
band  of  spiritual  soldiers  living  under  martial  law  and  discipline. 
The  ordinary  teem  *'  Jesuit "  was  given  to  the  Society  by  its 
avowed  opponents;  it  ^  first  found  in  the  writings  of  Calvin  and 
in  the  registers  of  the  Paricment  of  Paris  as  parly  as  1552. 

Constitution  and  Character. — The  formation  of  the  Society  wai 
a  masterpiece  of  genius  on  the  pan  of  a  man  (see  Loyola)  who 
was  quick  to  realize  the  necessity  of  the  moment.  Just  before 
Ignatius  was  experiencing  the  call  to  converaion,  Lurher  had 
begun  his  revolt  against  the  Ronun  Church  by  burning  the  papal 
bull  of  excommunication  on  the  lotb  of  December  152a  But 
while  Luther^  most  formidable  opponent  was  thus  beii% 
prepared  In  Spain,  the  actual  formation  of  the  Society  was 
not  to  take  place  for  eighteen  years.  lu  conception  seems 
to  have  developed  very  slowly  in  the  mind  of  Ignatius. 
It  introduced  a  new  idea  into  the  Church.  Hitherto  all 
regulars  made  a  point  of  the  choral  office  in  choir.  But  as 
Ignatius  conceived  the  Church  to  be  in  a  state  of  war,  what  was 
desirable  in  days  of  peace  ceased  when  the  life  of  the  cloister 
had  to  be  exchanged  for  the  discipline  of  the  camp;  so  in  the 
sketch  of  the  new  sodcty  which  he  laid  before  Paul  III^  Ignatius 
laid  down  the  principle  that  the  obligation  of  the  breviary 
should  be  fulfilled  privately  and  separately  and  not  in  choir. 
The  other  orders,  too,  were  bound  by  the  idea  of  a  constito* 
tional  monarchy  based  on  the  democratic  spirit.  Not  so  with 
the  Society.  The  founder  placed  the  general  for  h'fe  in  an  almost 
uncontrolled  position  of  authority,  giving  him  the  faculty  of 
dispensing  individuals  from  the  decrees  of  the  highest  legishitive 
body,  the  general  congregations.  Thus  the  principle  of  military 
obedience  was  exalted  to  a  degree  higher  than  that  existing  in 
the  older  orders,  which  preserved  to  their  members  certain 
constitutional  rights* 

The  soIdier-mind  of  Ignatius  can  be  seen  throughout  the  constitu- 
tions. Even  in  the  spiritual  labours  which  the  Society  shares  with 
the  other  orders,  its  own  ways  of  dealing  with  pcrMms  and  thinga 
fesult  from  the  system  of  training  which  succeeds  in  forming  men 
to  a  type  that  is  considered  desirable.  But  it  must  not  be  thought 
that  in  practice  the  rule  of  the  Society  and  the  high  degree  of  obedi- 
ence demanded  result  in  mere  mechanism.  By  a  system  of  check 
and  coumer  check  devised  in  the  constitmion*  the  power  of  locaA 
superiors  is  modified,  so  that  in  practice  the  working  is  smooth. 
Ignatius  knew  that  whiUr  a  high  ideal  was  necessary  for  everv 
society,  his  followers  were  Bosh  and  blood,  not  machines.  He  made 
it  clear  from  the  first  that  the  Society  was  everything  and  the 

...  auselM'  I 


individual  nothing,  except  so  far  as  he  might  prove  i 

meat  foe  carrying  out  the  Society's  qbjccsa.    Ignatius  saki  to  his 
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M^rtUry  Poluica  ihM  '*  m  tkom  who  cff^rtd  tbetiiKlvH  lie  loolued 
1pm  la  pyfcTj'  ndluraT  goodneiM  ihjm  t^i  firmri'^-T  of  rhiraclcr  dod 
ahiitty  tf^f  buiincu,  for  he  wj.^  qf  opiniMn  tfi.u  tb.i?*-  taho  were  nnt 
fit  fuT  pubiic  buiin-fc&s  wrrv  not  adafju^l  tor  hllin]?  cflici^  in  the 
Scx'iciyK"  He  further  dccktrcd  ihit  even  ciMicp^iiKijl  qu^tiicics  and 
ei]ddwiticnC4  in  a  cjndidat'e  wt^rc  v.^lti^til^^  in  hi  fa  ^'yct  fjoiy  em  the 
comJititin  qI  their  being  broupihE  into  phy.,  or  hold  in  abeyance, 
»tfktly  at  the  cammand  of  a  superior,  lie  nee  his  te^cbinji  on 
obedience.  Hii  letter  on  thif  subjects  Jiddrv^w^d  to  the  |e&ijiit  of 
Coimbrii  in  1553.  in  hUU  due  of  the  Atandird  formtiLincA  of  the 
Schrietyt  ranking  with  thaie  other  prod uctt  of  his  pt'n,  (he  StifUttS 
E^fctsti  and  tnc  rofrjfi/bfijrnf.  In  this  lettfr  fsnatiufi  clothes  [he 
feneral  with  the  powers  of  a  comfnindcr^in-chief  m  time  of  war, 
[ivinif  him  the  abAuIute  di«posdl  of  all  mfnibrrf  of  the  Society  in 
every  pUce  and  for  every  purpose.  H?  piifhrs  the  ctiuicn  even 
funhcr,  requirifig,  beside*  en-tifc  outwi'tird  ^ubjnlMion  la  comnvind, 
9tMQ<  the  ctttnpiete  idifniLfir^tii?!!;  of  the  infc^rior'i  will  with  that  of.  the 
lupertof.  He  Ijyi  dow^n  ihj,c  the  fi;jp*Ti<Sf  is  to  be  Dbey<:d  timp^y 
«s  iuch  und  Ai  itafudinf  in  the-  pl^ce  of  God,  withotit  Teference  to  hit 
pcr&anal  wivfam,  piety  or  tli44r*! ioft ;  that  any  ottcdience  whicK  itUi 
thort  of  nuking  the  ^upi'rior's  wiji  ofl^'i  own,  »n  inivard  aficction  is 
well  fli  in  JLiutwMrcl  tffttt,  h  h,%  arvd  imftcrfcci;  ih^t  ,Ei?priK  bcynnd 
the  letter  uf  command,  cvi^n  in  things  ab^irttclly  Rnod  ,irtd  pf^iw- 
worth  jf,  ii  diwbtrdience,  and  rhj,t  the  "  i^cfiTict  of  I  he  inii^Hoct  *'  is 
the  third  and  highest  grade  of  obedience^  wdl  pk-aslng  lo  *jod,  *hen 
the  inferior  rui^t  ori'ly  wills  wKii  the  (upcrEcr  wills. »  but  think Ji  what 
he  thinksn  tubmidins  hi*  judgment,  so  far  a  &  it  I*  pcwwhte  for  ihc 
will  to  thnueacc  and  lead  cht  judgment.  Thii  Lttltr  &n  Ohtdifnce 
va.i  written  for  the  guidance  and  formation  of  lenatki^'fr  own 
followers;  it  w«  an  entirely  domtitic  aflair.  But  when  il  twt^m* 
known  beyond  the  Society  the  teachina  met  with  great  oppo^itiort, 
ctpceblly  from  member*  qf  other  orders  who$f  iRhtiutei  npfv- 
senicd  inc  ndTinal  days  of  peace  rathrr  than  ihow?  of  war  The 
letter  v^i^  eondt^mned  by  the  lnquii»itiijin4  of  5t>aini  and  f^ortufr'^l; 
and  it  taikfrd  all  thi^  »kifl  and  learniitie  of  iicllafmine  as  its  ap<iilo|fiftr, 
loeether  with  th«  whole  inllucncc  of  the  Society,  toavcrti^hat  icemed 
to  DC  J  probable  coodemnation  at  Rome. 

Ttw  tc&ching  of  the  Lrtttr  musht  ht  undrratodd  in  the  living:  spirit 
of  the  Society-  Ignatius  hinrstelf  layi  down  the  rule  that  An  inferior 
if.  bouruJ  to  m^k£  all  neos&ary  rvprrsentatiorR  to  hit  tuperior  10  m$ 
tc  guid*^  him  in  imposing  a  prrairpt  oi  ■(j'bediencr.  Whert  a  iuperiar 
knowf  the  view^  ot  hit  infrnor  itid  Etill  tomniands,  it  Is  because  he 
il  aware  of  otfitr  side*  of  the  qur^tion  which  appear  of  j;reatcr 
irinportanee  than  those  th;it  tht  tnfcrbr  ha^  btQUght  Wward. 
Igfiatim  d^iinctJy  excepts  the  caie  where  obedience  in  itiK^lf  may  Ed 
■    "  [n  all  thinui  *x£epl  JJrt  [  j;JUEht  to  do  the  witJ  ol  my 


be  iinful'. 

iupc^rior  and  not  my  own. 


there  may  T>c  caws  whcrt  an  inff rinf 


judgt^  that  what  is  commanded  is  %\nlul  What  is  to  be  done^ 
Jfrnatiuf  Kiyi:  "  Whfrt  k  iwtm*  to  jwe  tHiit  I  *m  commflrtded  by 
myAiipmor  to  do  a  thing  A^aintt  whidi  tnj  CQ>ii«cienc«  revolts  as 
tinful  and  my  cu prior  judges  ocHervw,  k  w  my  ducy  to  yield  my 
doubts  to  him  unlcs*  I  am  other«ri*e  constrained  hy  evtrJcnt  rriiwni, 
...  If  fiubmisaions  do  not  apfj'-aie  my  conKicmre  ]  mMst  impart 
nty  doubts  to  two  or  threv"  perMini  o(  discretion  and  abide  by  their 
decision  "  Front  thkit  ts  clear  that  only  in  doHifiJuicAi*^  concrfninf 
sin  should  an  infrrlor  try  to  submit  hjA  judKiiirju  to  th.tt  «f  U* 
superior,  who  «  *^ri#  Is  held  to  be  not  only  one  who  would  not  order 
■what  IS  floarlv  aitiful,  but  also  a  competent  judge  who  knowt  and 
und:ertt.ind«,.  beiter  than  the  inferior,  the  nature  and  asficct  at  the 
commands  An  ihe  Jesuit  obedience  is  based  on  the  law  el  Gad»  it  ji 
cl^'nrly  impossible  thwit  he  shouHd  be  bound  to  obey  in  what  k  direct  ly 
op(}05ed  to  the  divine  service,  A  Jeskall  lives  jo  obedience  all  hm 
\ih.  thou  Eh  the  yoke  is  not  Kalling  iwf  ulwayt  fen.  He  can  accept 
no  dignity  orofl"*ce  which  will  make  him  ind^ptndent  ol  the  Society^ 
and  even  if  onJered  by  th?  pope  to  accept  the  cardiniilat«  or  the 
epiiscapate.  he  is  still  Mund,  if  mt  to  obey,  >^i  to  listen  to  the 
advice  of  those  whom  the  ^encml  deputes  loiruunsd  him  in  important 
m'lttcfft. 

The  Jesuits  had  to  fSod  their  principal  wcwIe  in  the  «orld  *od  in 
direct  and  immediate  contact  *ilh  martkind.  To  v^k  epirltu.il 
perfect ian  in  a  rctirtd  life  Cif  conttmpLirjon  an«l  pt^ yij  lij  n 't  hivnk 
to  Ignatius  to  be  thif  bMt  w^iy  of  ri.'fnrrning  the  f^i^^  wlm  h  li.irl 
brought  about  the  revolt  from  Rome,  He  withdraw  hi^  farl.>iA(?r<^ 
from  this  sort  tif  rerifrment,  c»ce^t  a*  o.  nwre  temporary  p.frparat  ion 
for  later  activity ;  lie  made  habit u^t  iniertoMfse  ^^^ith  the  wortd  a 
frrime  duty  ^  and  10  ibis  end  he  rigidly  iijppr»^Kjd  alt  such  eiiernal 
pef  ulbfiilts  of  driwfc  or  rule  ii»  tended  to  pui  ctostatk*  in  the  way  of 
his  follotivrs  actmg  fn?cly  as  emi^isairies,  itgeats  ct  missiisnaries  in 
tlim  nirc*t  vaiioiB  plvceis  ar»d  eircuHisiance»-  Another  change  he 
introduce*^  evpn  more  comf^letely  ihan  did  the  founders  gf  the 
Pfiart,  Tht  Jciuii  hi*  no  home:  the  whde  wiwld  w  hi*  parish, 
Mobility^  and!  cosntopditaFiIsm/  a  r«  of  I  be  ^-ery  ^*ence  of  the  Society, 
As  Jfnatius  ioid,  thv  ancient  monadic  commynliici  were  the 
infantrv  of  the  Chufch,  whrwe  diity  W4a  to  siand  firmly  in  on-e  place 
on  the  battlefield  ,  the  Jeioitt  w«rtr  to  be  ht-r  Hghl  iorse,  capable  of 
gpin^  an ym, here  nt  a  raornimiV  notice^  hot  e^ptjdatly  apt  and  die* 
signed  i&t  ict^utln^  and  skirmii^tunK*  To  carry  nut  this  view^  it 
was  one  of  hit  plans  to  send  foreigners  as  supcHomor  allicer^  10  the 
Jesuit  house*  rn  eadi  country,  rf<^u/rint  of  these  envoys,  ho^^'ex^er 
mvaf lably  to  yw  the  kngu^ft^  ^^  tbtir  neir  place  of  midciKe  and 


t»  itudy  It  both  tn  apcakmc  And  wrkiis  till  cndrt  namtry  a  l( 
had  been  acquired— thu»  by  degrees  making  all  the  parts  of  hie 
system  mutually  interchangeable,  and  so  largely  increasing  the 
number  of  persons  eligible  to  fill  any  given  post  wUhouC  reference 
to  locality.  But  subsequent  experience  has,  in  practice.  nMxlifled 
this  interchanse,  as  far  as  bcal  government  goes,  though  the  ccaual 
govenunent  of  the  Society  is  always  cosmopolitan. 

Next  we  must  consider  the  machinery  by  which  the  Sodety 
is  constituted  and  governed  so  as  to  make  its  spirit  a  living  energy 
and  not  a  mere  abstract,  theory.  The  Society  is  tiistrihuted 
into  six  grades:  novices,  scholastics,  temporal  coadjutors  (lay 
brothers),  spiritual  coadjutors,  professed  of  the  three  vows, 
and  professed  of  the  four  vows.  No  one  can  become  a  postnlant 
for  admission  to  the  Sodety  until  fourteen  yean  old,  unless 
by  special  dispensation.  The  novice  is  dassiSed  according  as  his 
destination  is  the  priesthood  or  lay  brotherhood,  while  a  third 
class  of "  indilferenls  "  receives  sudi  as  are  itserved  for  further 
inquiry  before  a  decision  of  this  kind  is  made.  The  novice  has 
first  to  undergo  a  strict  retreat,  praaically  in  solitary  con- 
finement, during  which  he  receives  frtmi  a  director  the  Spiriimal 
Exercises  and  makes  a  general  confession  of  his  tvhole  life;  after 
which  the  first  novitiate  of  two  years'  duratioB  begins.  In  this 
period  of  trial  the  real  character  of  the  man  is  discerned,  hit 
weak  points  are  noted  and  his  will  is  tested.  Prayer  aitd  the 
practices  of  asceticism,  as  means  to  an  end»  are  the  chief  occu- 
pations of  the  novice.  He  may  leave  or  be  dismissed  at  any 
time  during  the  two  years;  but  at  the  end  of  the  period  if  he  fa 
approved  and  destined  for  the  priesthood,  he  is  advanced  to 
the  grade  of  scholastic  and  takes  the  following  simple  vows  in  the 
presence  of  certain  witnesses,  but  not  to  any  person  >-> 


"  Almighty  Everlasting  God.  albeit  everyway  most  unworthy  In 
Thy  holy  sight,  yet  relying  on  Thine  infinite  kindness  and  mercy 
and  impelled  by  the  desire  of  serving  Thee,  before  the  Most  Holy 
Virgin  Mary  and  all  Thy  heavenly  host,  \,  N.,  vow  to  Thy  di\'ine 


viiKiii  i.iui  7  aiiu  oil    &  iipr  ticfivvriii/  iiw9i,  i,  it.,  vuvr  lu    I  ny  uivinc 

Majesty  Poverty,  Chastity  and  Perpetual  Obedience  to  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  and  promise  that  1  will  enter  the  saifte  Society  to  live  in  it 
perpetually,  understanding  all  things  according  to  the  Constitutions 
of  the  Society.  I  humbly  pray  from  Thine  immense  goodness  and 
clemency,  through  the  Bfood  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  Thou  wilt  deign 
to  accept  this  sacrifice  in  the  odour  of  sweetness;  and  as  Thou  hast 
granted  me  to  desire  and  to  offer  this,  so  wilt  Thou  bestow  abundant 
grace  to  ful&l  it." 

The  scholastic  then  fbUows  the  ordinary  course  of  an  under- 
graduate at  a  university.  After  passiitg  five  years  in  arts  he  has, 
while  still  keeping  up  his  own  studies,  to  devote  five  or  six  years 
more  to  teaching  the  junior  classes  in  various  Jesuit  schools  or 
colleges.  About  this  period  he  takes  his  simple  vows  in  the 
following  terms: — 

"  I.  N.,  promise  to  Almighty  God,  before  His  Vimn  Mother  and 
the  whole  heavenly  host,  and  to  thee.  Reverend  Father  General 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  holding  :kc  place  of  God,  and  to  thy  succes- 
sors (or  to  tncc,  Reverend  Father  M.  in  place  of  the  General  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  and  his  successors  holding  the  place  of  God),  T^r- 
petual  Poverty,  Chastity  and  Obedience;  and  according  to  it  a  peculiar 
care  in  the  education  of  boys,  according  to  the  manner  expresaed  in 
the  Apostolic  Letter  and  Constitutions  of  the  said  Society." 

The  lay  brothers  leave  out  the  clause  concerning  education. 
The  scholastic  does  not  begin  the  study  of  theology  until  he  is 
twenty-eight  or  thirty,  and  then  passes  through  a  four  or  six 
years'  course.  Only  when  be  is  thirty-four  or  thirty«eax  can  he 
be  ordained  a  priest  and  enter  on  the  grade  of  a  spirituai  co- 
adjutor. A  lay  brother,  before  he  can  become  a  temporal 
coadjtitor  for  the  discharge  of  domestic  duties,  must  pass  tea 
years  before  he  is  admitted  to  vows.  Sometimes  after  ordina- 
tion the  priest,  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  is  again  called  away' 
to  a  third  year's  novitiate,  called  the  tertianship,  as  a  prepara-: 
tion  for  his  solemn  profession  of  the  three  vows.  His  former 
vows  were  simple  and  the  Society  was  at  liberty  to  tlismisa  him 
for  any  canoi^cal  reason.  The  formula  of  the  famous  Jesuit 
vow  is  as  folk>ws>— 

"  I.  N.,  promise  to  Almighty  God.  before  His  Virgin  Mother  and 
the  whole  heavenly  host,  atid  to  all  standing  by  :and  tothee.  Reverend 
Father  General  of  the  Socictv  of  Jesus,  holding  the  place  of  God. 
and  to  thy  successors  (or  to  tnce,  Kevcrcnd  Father  ii.  in  place  of 
the  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  his  successors  holding  the 
place  of  God),  Perpetual  Poverty.  Chastity  and  Obedience;  and 
according  to  it  a  peculiar  care  in  the  education  of  boys  according  to 


ti»  f^rm  ol  life  contoaned  in  the;  ApMt«Uc  LMiert  of  thtSomtyi^t 
Jcsu9  and  ia  its  Coouitutioas.'' 

Jmxnediately  9iter  the  vows  the  Jesuit  adds  the  follQwtng 
simple  vows:  (i),  that  he  wiU  never  act  nor  consent  that  the 
provisions  in  th^  coastitutioos  <roncerniflg  poverty  should  he 
changed;  (2)  that  he  will  not  direct^  not  indirectly  procure 
election  or  proraoiton  for- himself  to  any  prelacy  or  dignity 
in  the  Soctetyi  (3)  that  he  will  not  accept  or  consent  to  his 
election  to  any  dignity  or  prelacy  outsidje  the  Society. unless 
forced  thereunto  by  obedience;  (4)^  th#t  if  he  knows  of -others 
doing  these  things  he  will  denounce  them  to  the  superiors; 
(5)  that  if  elected  to  a  bishopric  be  will  never  refuse  to  hear 
such  advice  as  the  general  may  deign  to  send  him  and  will 
loUow  it  if  he  judges  it  is  better  th^n  his  own  opioioa.  The 
professed  is  now  eligible  to  certain  o0kes  in  the  Society,  and  he 
may  remain  as  a  professed  father  of  the  three  vows  for  the  rest 
of  bis  Ufe.  The  highest  class,  who  constitute  the  real  core  of  the 
Society,  whence  au  its  chief  officers  aro  taken,  are  the  professed 
of  the  four  vows.  This  giade  can  seldom  be  reached  until 
the  candidate  is  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  which  involves  a  proba- 
tion of  thirty-one  years  m  the  case  of  those  who  have  entered  on 
the  Aovitiate  at  the  earliest  legal  age»  The  number  of  these 
select  members  is  small  in  compansoa  with  the  whole  Soaety; 
the  exact  proportion  varies  from  time  to  time*  the  present  ten- 
dency bemg  to  increase  the  number  The  vows  of  this  grade 
are  the  same  as  the  last  formula,  with  the  addition  of  the  follov 
ing  important  clause : — 

"  Moreover  I  promise  the  special  obcdieace  to  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  conceroin^  missions,  as  is  contained  m  the  same  Apostohc 
Letter  and  Constitutions." 

These  various  members  of  the  Society  are  dBtnhuted  10  its 
oovittaie  houses,  i^  colleges,  its  professed  houses  and  its  mis- 
sion residences.  The  question  has  been  hotly  debated  whether, 
in  addition  to  these  six  grades,  there  be  not  a  seventh  answenng 
in  some  degree  to  the  lertianeaof  the  Franciscan  and  I>ominican 
orders,  but  secretly  aAUiated  to  the  Society  and  acting  as  its 
emissaries  in  various  lay  positions  The  class  was  styled  m 
France  "  Jesuits  of  the  short  robe,"  and  there  is  some  evidence 
in  support  of  its  actual  existence  under  Louis  XV.  The  Jesuits 
themselves  deny  the  existence  of  any  suth  body,  and  are  able  to 
adduce  the  negative  disproof  that  no  provision  for  u  is  to  be 
found  in  their  constitutions*  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
clauses  therein  which  make  the  creation  of  such  a  class  perfectly 
feasible  if  thought  expedient.  An  admitted  instance  is  the  case  of 
Francisco  Borgia,  who  in  1548,  while  still  duke  «f  Gandia.  was 
fcceived  into  the  Society.  What  has  given  colour  to  the  idea  is 
that  certain  persons  have  taade  vows  of  obedience  to  individual 
Jesuits;  as  Thomas  Worthington,  rector  of  the  Douai  seminary, 
to  Father  Robert  Parsons;  Ann  Vaux  to  Fr.  Henry  Garnet, 
who  told  her  that  he  was  not  indeed  allowed  to  receive  her  vows, 
but  that  she  might  make  them  if  she  wished  and  then  receive  his 
direction.  The  archaeologist  George  Oliver  of  Exeter  was, 
according  to  Foley's  Records  ot  the  English  Frmnct,  the  last 
of  the  secular  priests  of  England  who  vowed  obedience  to  the 
Society  before  its  suppression. 

The  general  lives  permanently  at  Rome  and  holds  in  his  hands 
the  right  to  appoint,  not  only  to  the  ofhce  0/  provincial  over  each 
of  the  head  districts  into  which  the  Society  is  mapped,  but  to 
the  offices  of  each  house  in  particular.  There  is  no  standard  of 
electoral  right  in  the  Society  except  in  the  election  of  the  general 
hi msclf .  By  a  minut e  and  frequent  system  of  oflkial  aad  private 
reports  he  is  informed  of  the  doings  and  progress  of  every 
member  of  the  Society  and  of  everything  that  concerns  it 
throughout  the  world.  Every  Jesuit  has  not  only  the*  right 
but  the  duty  in  certain  cases  of  communicating,  directly  and 
privately,  with  his  general.  While  the  general  thus  controls 
everything,  he  himself  is  not  exempt  from  supervision  on  the 
part  of  the  Society.  A  consultative  council  is  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  general  congregation,  consisting  of  the  assistants  of  the 
various  nations,  a  sociitSf  or  adviser,  to  warn  him  of  mistakei,  and 
a  confessor.  These  he  cannot  remove  nor  select ;  and  he  is  bound, 
in  certain  circumstances,  ^o  UfrUo  to,  theic  advke... although 
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he  is  mk  obh'ged  to  foUbw  It.  Once  elected  the  general  may 
not  refuse  the  office,  oor  abdicate,  nor  accept  any  dignity 
or  office  outside  of  the  Society,  on  the  other  hand,  for  certain 
definrte  leasona,  he  may  be  suspended  or  even  deposed  by  the 
authority  of  the  Society,  which  can  thus  preserve  itself  from 
destruction.  No  such  instance  has  occurred,  although  steps 
were  once  taken  in  this  direction  in  the  case  of  a  general  who 
had  set  himself  against  the  mrtent  feeling. 

It  is  said  that  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  is  jodependeot  of  the 
pope;  and  his  popular  name,  **  the  black  pope,"  has  gone  to  confirm 
this  idea.  But  it  is  based  on  art  entirely  wrong  conceptbn  of  the 
two  offices.  The  suppression  of  the  Socteiy  by  Clement  XIV.  in 
1773  was  an  object-lesson  in  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  The 
Society  became  very  numerous  and,  irom  time  to  time,  received 
extraordinary  privileges  from  popes,  who  were  warranted  by  the 
necessitki«  of  the  timet  in  gianttng  rhem.  A  great  taomfaicr  of 
influeotial  friends,  aho,  gathered  round  the  fathers  who,  naturally , 
sought  in  every  way  to  retain  what  had  been  granted.  Popes  who 
tboueht  it  well  to  bring  about  certain  changes,  or  to  withdraw 
pnvHegcs  that  were  found  to  have  passed  their  intentions  or  to 
interiere  andtdy  with  the  rijjhls  off  other  bodi^,  often  rtiet  with 
Idyal  resistances  against  their  proposed  measures.  Resistance  up 
to  a  certain  point  is  lawful  and  15  not  disobedience,  for  every  society 
has  the  rieht  of  sclf-prcscrvation.  In  cases  where  the  popes  insisted, 
in  spite  01  the  representations  of  the  Jesuits,  their  commands  were 
obeved.  Many  of  the  popes  were  distinctly  unfavourable  to  the 
Society,  while  others  were  as  friendly,  and  often  what  one  pope  dKl 
against  them  the  next  pope  withdrew.  Whatever  was  dose  in  times 
when  strong  divergence  of  opinion  existed,  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  actions  of  Individuals  ll^ho,  even  in  so  highly  organized 
a  body  as  the  Society  of  Jesus,  catinot  always  be  successfully 
controlled  by  their  superiors,  yet  the  ultimate  resuk  on  the  part  of 
the  Society  has  always  been  obedience  to  the  pope,  who  authorued, 
protected  jand  privileged  them,  and  on  whom  they  ultunately 
depend  for  thcu*  very  existence. 

Thusi  constituted,  with  a  skilful  imien  of  strictness  and 
freedom,  of  complex  orgamxation  with  a  minimum  of  friction 
IB  workmg,  the  Society  was  admirably  devised  for  its  purpose 
of  iflHroducing  a-  new  power  into  the  Church  and  the  world. 
Its  uanmedtatc  services  to  the  Cht»ch  wcoe  grcal.  The  Society 
did  much,  single-handed,  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  Protestant 
advance  when  half  of  Europe^  which  had  not  already  shaken 
off  Its  allegiance  to  the  papacy,  was  threatening  to^do  so  The 
honours  of  the  reaction  belong  to  the  Jesuits,  and  the  reactionary 
spirit  has  become  their  tradition^  They  had  the  wisdom  to  see 
and  to  admit,  in  their  correspoodence  with  their  superiors, 
that  the  real  catise  of  the  Reformation  .was  the  ignorance, 
neglect  and  vicious  h'ves  of  so  ma^y  priests.  They  recognized, 
as  most  earnest  men  did,  that  the  difficulty  was  in  the  higher 
places,  and  that  these  could  best  be  touched  by  ftidirect  methods. 
At  a  time  when  primary  or  even  secondary  cdtication  had  in 
roost  places  become  a  mere  effete  and  pedantic  adherence  to 
obsoIctiB  methods,  they  were  bold  enough  to  innovate,  both  in 
system  and  material.  Putting  fresh  spnit  and  •devotion  into  the 
work,  they  not  merely  taught  and  catechized  m  a  new,  fresh 
and  attractive  manner,  besides  establishing  free  schools  of 
good  quality,  but  provided  new  school  books  for  their  pupils 
which  were  an  enormous  advance  on  those  they  found  in  use; 
so  that  for  nearly  three  <jent<iries  the  Jesuits  were  accounted 
the  best  schoolmasters  in  Europe,  as  they  were,  till  their  forcible 
suppression  In  loor^  confessedly  the  best  in  France.  The  Jesuit 
teachers  conciliated  the  goodwill  of  their  pupils  by  mmgltfd 
firmness  and  gentleness.  Although  the  method  of  the  Ratio 
Studiorttm  has  ceased  to  be  acceptable,  yet  it  played  in  its  time  as 
serious  a  part  In  the  intellectual  devetopment  of  Europe  as  did 
the  method  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  modem  warfate.  Bacon 
SQcdnctly  gives  his  opiiuon  of  the  JesuH  teaching  in  tbeie 
¥Hkd%:  *'  As  for  the  pedagogical  part,  the  shortest  rule  would 
be.  Consult  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits;  for  nothing  better  has 
been  put  in  practice  "  {Dt  Augmentu,  vi.  4).  In  instruction 
they  were  excellent;  but  in  education,  or  formation  of  character, 
deficient.  Agkin,  when  most  of  the  continental'  dergy  had 
sunk,  more  or  less,  into  the  moral  and  intellectual  slough  which 
is  pictured  for  us  in  the  writings.of  Erasmus  and  the  EfiisMoe 
t^semomm  tiromm  (see  HtJTTEN,  UtueH  voN>,  the  JeMiits  won 
back  respect  for  the  clerical  calling  by>  their  persoiMt  cHlMft 
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and  the  uiumpeachaUe  purity  of  their  IWes.  TbeM  <)iialitics  they 
lave  carefully  maintained;  and  probably  no  large  body  of  men 
in  the  world  ha$  been  so  free  from  the  reproach  of  discreditable 
members  or  has  kept  up,  oa  the  whole,  an  equaUy  high  average 
of  intelligence  and  condua.  As  preachers,  too,  they  delivered 
the  pulpit ,  Uom  the  bondage  of  an  effete  acholaslidsm  and 
reached  at  once  a  clearness  and  simplicity  of  treatment  such  as 
the  English  pulpit  scarcely  begins  to  exhibit  tiU  after  the  days 
of  Tillotson;  while  in  literature  and  theology  they  count  a  far 
larger  number  of  respectable  writers  than  any  other  religious 
society  can  boast.  It  is  in  the  mission  field,  however,  that  lhe*r 
achievements  have  been  most  remarkable.  Whether  toiling 
among  the  teeming  millions  in  Hindustan  and  China,  labouring 
amongst  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois  of  North  America,  govern- 
ing and  civilizing  the  natives  of  Brazil  and  I^araguay  in  the 
missions  and  "  reductions,"  or  ministering,  at  the  hooriy  risk 
of  his  life  to  his  fellow-Catholics  in  England  under  Elizabeth 
and  the  Stuarts,  the  Jesuit  appears  alike  devoted,  indefatigable, 
cheerful  and  worthy  of  hearty  admicalion  and  respect. 

Nevertheless,  two  startling  and  indisputable  facts  meet  the 
student  who  pursues  the  history  of  the  Society.  The  first  is  the 
universal  suspicion  and  hostility  it  has  incurred— npt  merely 
from  the  Protestants  whose  avowed  foe  it  has  been,  not  yet  from 
the  enemies  of  all  clericalism  and  dogma,  but  from  every  Catholic 
state  and  nation  in  the  world.  Its  chief  enemies  have  been 
those  of  the  household  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The 
second  fact  is  the  ultimate  failure  which  seems  to  dog  all 
its  most  promising  schemes  and  efforts.  These  two  results 
are  to  be  observed  alike  in  the  provinces  of  morals  and 
politics.  The  first  cause  of  the  opposition  indeed  redounds 
to  the  Jesuits*  credit,  for  it  was  largely  due  to  their  success. 
Their  ptdpits  rang  with  a  studied  eloquence,  thehr  churches, 
sumptuous  and  attractive,  were  crowded,  and  in  the  confes- 
sional their  advice  was  eagerly  sought  in  all  kinds  of 
difficulties,  for  they  were  the  fashionable  professors  of  the  art 
of  direction.  FuU  of'  enthusiasm  and  zeal,  devoted  whoHy  to 
their  Sodety,  they  were  able  to  bring  tn  numbers  of  rich  and 
influential  persons  to  theii'  ranks,  for,  with  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  power  of  wealth,  they  became,  of  set  purpose,  the  apostles 
of  the  rich  and  influential.  The  Jesuits  felt  that  they  were  the 
new  laen,  the  men  ol  the  time;  so  with  a  perfect  confidence  in 
themselves  they  went  out  to  set  the  Church  to  rights.  It  was 
DO  wonder  that  success,  so  well  worked  for  and  so  well  de- 
served, failed  to  win  the  approval  or  sympathy  of  those  who 
found  themselves  supplanted.  Old-fashioned  men,  to  whom 
the  apostles'  advice  to  **  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God  "  seemed 
sufficient,  mistrusted  those  who  ^ofessed  to  go  beyond  all 
others  and  adopted  as  their  motto  the  famous  Ad  majorem  Dei 
tloriam,  "  To  the  greater  glory  of  God."  But,  besides  this,  the 
9sprU  det  corps  which  is  necessary  for  evfcry  body  of  men  was,  it 
was  held,  carried  to  an  eicess  and  made  the  Jesuits  intolerant 
of  any  one  or  anything  if  not  of  "  ours."  The  novelties  too 
which  they  introduced  into  the  conception  of  the  religious  life, 
naturally,  were  displeasmg  to  the  older  ortkrs,  who  felt  like  old 
aristocratic  families  towards  a  newly  rich  or  purse-proud  up- 
start. The  Society,  or  rather  its  mefnbers,  were  too  aggressive 
tnd  self-assertive  to  be  welcomed;  and  a  certam  characteristic, 
which  soon  began  to  manifest  itself  in  an  impatience  of  episcopal 
control,  showed  that  th^  quality  o(  "  Jesuitry,"  usually  associ- 
ated with  the. Society,  was  singulariy  lacking  in  their  dealings 
with  opponents.  Their  political  attitude  also  alienated  many. 
Many  of  the  Jesuits  could  not  separate  religion  from  politics. 
To  say  this  is  only  to  assert  that  they  were  not  dearer-minded 
than  most  men  of  their  age-.  But  unfortunately  they  invariably 
took  the  wrpngside  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  made  the  toob 
of  men  who  saw  farther  and  more  clearly  than  they  did.  They 
had  then-  share,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  embroiling  of  states,  hi 
concocting  conspiracies  and  in  kindling  wars.  They  were  also 
responsible  by  their  theoretical  teachings  in  theological  schools, 
where  cuscs  werr  considered  and  treated  in  the  abstract,  for  not 
A  few  assassinations  of  the  enemies  of  the  cans*.  Weak  minds 
htftfd  tynuiaicido  dJKcu^e^  and  defended  ia  tht  afaaifact;  and 


it  was  no  iiM>nder  that,  when  opportunity  served,  the  tttln  thit 
had  been  heedlessly  laid  by  speculative  professors  was  fired  by 
rash  hands.  What  professors  like  Suarez  taught  in  the  calm 
atmosphere  of  the  lecture  hall,  what  writers  like  Mariana  upheld 
and  praised,  practital  men  took  as  justificalton  for  deeds  of 
blood.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  Jesuit  took  a  direct  part 
in  poh'tical  assassinations;  however,  indirectly,  they  may  have 
been  morally  responsible.  They  were  playing  uith  edged  toels 
and  often  got  wounded  through  their  own  carelessness.  Other 
grievances  were  raised  by  their  perpetual  meddling  in  politick, 
e.g.  their  large  share  in  fanning  the  flames  of  political  hatred 
against  the  Huguenots  under  the  last  two  Valois  kings;  their 
perpetual  pk>tting  against  Engknd  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth; 
their  share  in  the  Thirty  Years*  War  and  in  the  religious  miseries 
of  Bohemia;  their  decisive  influence  in  causing  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Pfotcstants  from 
France;  the  ruin  of  the  Sttiart  cause  under  James  II.,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Protestant  succession.  In  a  number  of 
cases  where  the  evidence  against  them  is  defective,  it  is  at  least 
an  unfortunate  coincidence  that  there  is  always  direct  proof  of 
some  Jesuit  having  been  in  communication  with  the  actual  agents 
engaged.  They  were  the  stormy  petrels  of  politics.  Yet  the 
Jesuits,  as  a  body,  should  not  be  made  responsible  for  the  doings 
of  men  who,  in  their  political  intrigues,  were  going  directly 
against  the  distinct  law  of  the  Society,  which  In  strict  terms,  and 
under  heavy  penalties,  forbade  therm  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  such  nutters.  The  politicians  were  comparatively  few 
in  number,  though  unfortunately  they  held  high  rank; and  their 
disobedience  to  the  rule  besmirched  the  name  of  the  society  and 
destroyed  the  good  work  of  the  other  Jesuits  who  were  faithfully 
carrying  out  their  own  proper  diKies. 

A  far  gravtr  cause  for  uneasiness  was  given  by  the  Jesuit/ 
activity  in  the  region  of  doctrine  and  morals.  Here  the  charges 
against  them  are  precise,  early,  numerous  and  weighty.  Their 
founder  himself  was  arrested,  more  than  once,  by  the  Inquisition 
and  required  to  give  account  of  his  bdicf  and  conduct.  But 
St  lgnatius<  with  all  hb  powerful  gifts  of  intellect,  was  entirely 
practical  and  ethlcnl  in  his  range,  and  had  no  turn  whatever  for 
spocubtion,  nor  desire  to  discuss,  much  less  to  questioti,  any  df 
the  received  dogmas  of  the  Church.  He  gives  it  as  a  rule  of 
orthodoxy  to  be  ready  to  say  that  black  is  white  if  the  Church 
says  so.  He  was  therefore  acquitted  on  every  occasion,  and 
applied  each  time  for  a  formally  attested  certificate  of  his  ortho- 
doxy, knowing  well  that,  in  default  of  such  documents,  the  fact 
of  his  arrest  as  a  suspected  heretic  would  be  more  distinctly 
recoUecud  by  opponents  than  that  of  his  honourable  dismissal 
from  custody.  His  followers,  however,  have  not  been  so  for- 
tunate. On  doctrinal  questions  indeed,  though  their  teaching 
on  grace,  especially  in  the  form  given  to  it  by  Molina  (f.t.),  ran 
contrary  to  the  accepted  teaching  on  the  subject  by  the  Augus- 
tiniana,  Domhticans  and  other  representative  schools;  yet  by 
their  pertinacity  they  gained  for  their  views  a  recognized  and 
established  positbn.  A  special  congregation  of  cardinals  and 
theologians  known  as  dt  auxUHs  was  summoned  by  the  pope  to 
settle  the  dispute,  for  the  odium  iheolopcum  had  risen  to  a 
desperate  height  between  the  representatives  of  the  old  and  the 
new  theology;  but  after  many  years  they  failed  to  arrive  at  any 
satisfactory  conclusion,  and  the  pope,  instead  of  settling  the 
disptue,  was  only  able  to  impose  mutual  silence  on  all  opponents.' 
Among  those  who  held  out  ^stiffly  against  the  Jesuits  on  the 
sobject  «f  gimce  were  the  Jansenists,  who  held  that  they  were 
following  the  special  teaching  of  St  Augustine^  known  par 
excelUun  as  the  doctor  of  grace.  The  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenistt 
soon  became  deadly  enemies;  and  in  the  ensning  conflict  both 
part  ies  accused  each  other  of  flinging  scruples  to  the  wind.  (See 
JjuascKisii.) 

But  the  accusations  against  the  Jesuit  system  of  moral  theo- 
logy and  their  action  as  guides  of  conduct  have  had  a  more  serious 
effect  on  their  reputation.  It  is  Undeniable  that  some  of  their 
moral  writers  were  las  in  their  tesching;  and  conscience  wis 
strained  to  the  snapping  point.  The  Society  sras  trying  to 
make  itself  aU  thiags  to  ali^iifi^  .^<qiosiiioiis  extracted  IrodL 
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Jesuit  monl  theoIogtAosJiavie  a^tsf  and  agtin-  bced  condemned 
by  Ok  pope  and  dedaced-  unieoable.  Mtoy  of  these  can  be 
•fouad  in  Viva's  Condemntd  Propoikions. .  As  early  as  1554  the 
Jesuits  were  censured  by  the  Sorboime,  chiefly  at  the  instance 
oC  Eustache  de  BelUy,  bishop  of  Paris,  as,  being  dangerous  in 
maiters.  of  faith:  Mekhor  Cano,  a:  Dominican,  one  of  the  ablest 
diyjhcs  of  the  16th  century,  never  ceased  to  lift  up;  his  testimony 
.against  tbeal,  bam  their  first,  beginnings  till  his  own  death  in 
1560;  and,  unrooUified  by  the  bribe. of  the  bishopric  of  the 
Canaries,  which  their  ifilercst  procured  for  him,  he  succeeded 
in  banishing  them  from  the  university  of  Salamanca.  Carlo 
Borrbmeo,  to  whose  original  advocacy  they  owed  much,  especially 
in  the  council  of  Trent,  found  himself  attacked  in  his  own  cathe- 
dral pulpit  and  interfered  with  in  his  jurisdiction.  He  withdrew 
his  protection  and  expelled  them  from  his  colleges  and  churches: 
and  he  was  followed  in  1604  in  this  poticy  by  his  cousin  and 
successor  Cardinal  Fedcrigo  Borromeo.  St  Theresa  learnt, 
In  after  years,  to  mistrust  their  methods,  although  she  was  grate- 
ful to  them  for  much  asS|islance  in  the  first  years  of  her  work. 
The  credit  of  the  Society  was  seriously  damaged  by  the  pilblica- 
tion,  at  Cracow,  in  1612,  of  the  Monita  Sccreta.  Thb  book, 
which  is  undoubtedly  a  forgery,  professes  to  contain  the  authori- 
tative secret  instructions  drawn  up  by  the  general  Acqua  viva  and 
given  by  the  superiors  of  the  Society  to  its  various  officeiS  and 
members.  A  bold  caricature  of  Jesuit  methods,  the  book  has 
been  ascribed  to  Jqhn  Zaorowsky  or  to  Cambilone  and  Schloss, 
all  ex-Jesuits,  and  it  is  stated  to  have  been  discovered  in  manu- 
script by  Christian  of  Brunswick  in  the  Jesuit  college  at  Prague. 
It  consists  of  suggestions  and  methods  for  extending  the  influence 
of  the  Jesuits  in  vinous  ways,  for  securing  a  footing  In  fresh 
places,  for  acquiring  wealth,  for  creeping  into  households  and 
leading  silly  rich  widows  captive  and  so  forth,  ail  marked  with 
attbition,  craft  and  unscrupulousness.  It  had  a  wide  success 
and'  popularity,  passing  through  several  editions,  and  even  to 
this  day  it  is  used,  by  controversialists  as  unscrupulous  as  the 
original  writecs.  It  may,  perhaps,  represent  the  actions  of  some 
individuals  who  allowed  theif  seal  to  outrun  their  discretion, 
but  surely  no  society  which  exists  for  good  and  is  marked  by  so 
many  worthy  men  could  systematically,  have  conducted  its 
operations  in  such  a  manner.  Later  00  a  formidable  assault 
was  made  ^  Jesuit  moral  theology  in  the  famous  Prmncial 
Letters  of  Blaise  Pascal  (9.9.),  eighteen  in  number,  issued  under 
the  pen-name  of  Louis  de  Montalte,  from  January  1656  to  March 
1657.:  Their  wit,  irony,  eloquence  and  finished  style  have  kept 
them  alive  as  one  of  the  great  French  daasics^-a  destiny  more 
fortunate  than*  that  of  the  kindred  works  by  Antoine  Amauld, 
TkichgU  morale  dis  JisuiieSt  consisting  of  extracts  from  writings 
td  members  of  the  Society,  and  Morale  pratiquo  dos  JisuiteSt 
made  up  of  narratives  professing  to  sot  forth  the  manner  in 
which* they  carried  out  their  own  maxims.  But,  like  most 
controvenial  writers,  the  authors  were  not  scrupulous  in  their 
quotations,  and  by  giving  passages  divorced  from  tiieir  contexts 
often  entirely  misrepresented  their  opponenta.  The  immediate 
reply  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits,  Tke  Discourses  of  Cteander  and 
Ettdoxus  by  Perc  Daniel,  could  not  compele  with  Pascal's  wotk 
in  brilliancy,  wit  or  style;  moreover,  it  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  put  upon  the  Index  of  prohibited  books  in  1701.  li^e 
reply  on  behalf  of  the  Society  to  Pascal's  charges  of  lax 
morality,  apart  frnm  mere  acTiffral  denials,  is  broadly  as  follows  ^ 
(1)  St  Ignatius  him-K^ir,  the  loundtr  df  the  Sodcry.  had  a  a{)C<:u1 
aversion  from  uniTurlifulnFu  in  fifl  hi  iorm*.  (rvm  ^ui'bQlifi^:;. 
equivocation  or  evi  m  ^tudii^d  obwrurtty  of  lanpjiKC,  arid  i{  wauTrl  1-e 
contrary  to  the  spit  it  uF  comronflitii-  with  hi*  esianipk  and  tns.iitLitron« 
for  his  followers  to  think  ^nd  act  o{J)er«i«e.  Hri^rc-,  any  who 
practised  equivocstbii  wcrr^  !h>  far,  unriiiihluf  to  th^  Euidecy. 
(2)  Several  of  the  ca^ea  cEttd  by  Viisa.)  are  mere  abitmtt  hvfwJth*^^^, 
manv  of  them  now  Qbsotcten  arenjcd  damply  as  ^(JtclEcctuaf  t^tcrcises. 
but  having  no  praciiriil  bearini^  whatrvcr.  (3 J  Evpti  such  as  do 
bekiog  to  the  sph^it-  i<l  actual  Pifc  arc  dl  thr  iuiutp  of  coiun^el  to 
spiritual  physiciaR^^.  how  to  deal  wirh  esce^pUonal  malidic«;  and 
were  never  tntcndt  cl  10  fit  tJie  tUF3d!^nd  of  mora]  obligation  for  lite 

Eincral  public.  (4'  TIjc  theory  that  ihcy  were  intended  for  this 
ttcr  purpose  and  clo  nrpttaent  tht  norrriaT  ttacHnsT  of  the  Society 
becomes  more  unicfiable  In  eitict  prcnortinn  aa  tSi»  MmomVny 
U  iiuisted  on.  beoav**  it  »  »  mattw  ot  ijotoriciv  that  ihe  Jiaiiils 


themselves  have  been  singulariy  free  twm  personal,  as  diitinguished 
from  corporate,  evil  repute;  and  no  one  pretends  that  the  large  num- 
ber of  lay-folk  whom  they  have  educated  or  influenced  exhibit 
greater  moral  inferiority  than  others. 

The  third  of  these  replies  is  the  most  cogent  as  regards  Pascal, 
but  the  real  weakness  of  his  attack  lies  in  that  nervous  dread  of 
appeal  to  first  principles  and  their  logical  result  which  has  been 
(he  besetting  snare  of  Gallicam'sm.  Pascal,  at  his  best,  has  mis- 
taken the  part  for  the  whole;  he  charges  to  the  Sodety  what, 
at  the  most,  are  the  doings  of  individuals;  and  from  these  he 
asserts  the  degeneration  of  the  body  from  its  original  standard; 
whereas  the  stronger  the  hfe  and  the  more  extensive  the  natural 
development,  side  by  side  will  exist  marks  of  degeneration;  and  a 
society  like  the  Jesuits  has  no  difficulty  in  asserting  its  Hfe  inde- 
pendently of  such  excrescences  or,  in  time,  in  freeing  itself  from 
them. 

A  chirce  per^utentTy  madp  aeaiftfit  the  Society  h  that  it  tC'acfiei 
lliat  [hi;  cEid  jui'tif]»  ihc  fnran^  And  t^M:  words  at  Ouscnitaum, 
whii^  Afrt^u/ia  tiuoio^tjje  has  gpa^  thmugh  mnrc  Lhart  fiFiy  edit  ions. 
Oft?  QLjotn)  in  proof,  Trat^  it  is  thnt  Bu^mlMurn  u^m  tbrgc  wcirdi^; 
Ctti  licuaii  esS  jitus  eiiam  it^ni  medtn^  Hut  on  turfiinK  lo  his  work 
(ed.  Pari*  tj^.  p.  5^+,  or  Lib.  vL  Trmct  vi,  cap.  ii.,  Dt  iasjamerttii'* 
dubiiitn  iLj  it  will  be  found  jhat  the  author  is  maklnp  nq  univLTial 
application  of  an  old  ItgaJ  jnaijfn;;  bot  is  irtfanng^  of  n  particular 
ftubjitct  (cnnnprnirrg  certain  lawful  fibcftie«  in  the  frrdntal  frijiHt7n) 
bcytimi  which  hh  wonl&  cannot  beforcedx  The  ccufic  in  ithjrh  other 
Jesuit  tiic-olouiant-^.i'  Paul  Laymani*  [1575-163.5),  in  hi*  JAfti/oiim 
m*yfalii  (Munich,  J 615),  ^nd  Ludwif  Wagctitann  iijii^i^gt},  in 
hi*  Syrtftpiis  thmozifi*  maralis  (Jansbmck,  t^fei) — cjuDie  (he  Jiniom 
ii  an  equally  harmEesa  plfct  of  common  wn^e.  For  initancc^,  if  it 
n  lav^fuJ  to  go  Q7I  a  |oiirnpy  by  railw^;^  it  u.  lawful  to  takes  ticket. 
No  one  who  put  forth  th^t  propoaiiJoo  would  be  thought  to  mt&n 
th;].L  it  11  lawful  to  defraud  Lb?  company  by  stealing  a  ticket :  tar 
the  priit^fo  i»  aUtiys  to  be  underBtcM>d,  that  the  nitriins  emplia^Td 
Jihould.  ipi  thrm5rj\'rfl.  not  be  iKid  htt  st)^\  m  at  te.-i!ii  indtlicTt.'nt 
Sci  *brn  Wdg^miifin  says  isr^iy  Finii  deUrmmai  probiUittm  mlui 
he  is  rkiii'ly  r^cffins  t^^'  atrts  tt-hkh  in  thcmwlve*  are  indiUcrcnt, 
t.e.  ffutcu-rminaECH  Faf  instj^ncc:  phirxjtinK  is  art  indidcrcnt  act, 
ndihrr  gfiotl  nor  had  in  itself.  The  ifiorj.!ity  of  Any  ipeTjfi»ird 
shdotinp;  tlt-pendit  upon  what  ii  thai,  ami  the  cirrtii^^taniTrt  aitf nHing; 
ihsii  set ;:  *nQoiinfj  a  man  in  ipclf-dcfciace  h,  a*  n  itioral  set,  on  *n 
eneifuly  diffcrtnt  plane  to  tshooting  a  man  in  murder,  Ii  h.^* never 
been  proved^  and  nc^cr  f^an  !>&  provi^di  although  the  atletnni  hai 
frequf^ntly  been  made,  that  the  Jesuit  1  ever  taught  the  nti^rioua 
proposition  aicrt^bed  to  th<:m,  which  would  he  entirely  itthver^ve  of 
all  mora  Iky.  Aj^ain,  the  doccnne  of  probabiliem  ia  utterly  inii' 
undcrFtoad.  tt  is  bawd  on  an  accurate  conception  of  Uw-  Law 
tg  bind  must  be  clear  and  dtSnite;  if  it  be  not  10,  its  obligation  cease> 
and  liberty  of  action  remains.  No  pnabable  opinion  can  Bland 
againft  a  clear  and  deAnite  law;  but  when  a  law  11  doubtful  in 
iU  application,  in  certain  trircymitance^,  to  h  the  obli|ation  of 
obcd teniae:  and  as  a  doublful  law  i»,  for  practical  purpD!>ci».  do  law 
at  air,  so  it  auperinducts  no  oblif^tion.  llcnce  a  probable  opinion 
h  one,  founded  on  leadon  and  held  on  wrrious  ercunda,  that  the  Uw 
do>-i  not  apply  10  certain  spnrificcl  ti-i«;  and  that  the  law-giver 
thtrifore  dtrj  not  intend  to  bind.  It  us  the  ptiociple  of  equilj^  apptlfd 
to  I4W.  In  moral  iTuilten  a  probable  opinion ►  that  i»  cmc  h^ld  gfl 
no  trivIaT  (jrtiundi  but  by  Urtprvjudieed  and  «ilid  ihinktn,  hat  no 
place  whqrt  the  voloc  of  coniscicnce  h  ^cut,  dhima  and  fwrm^d. 

Two  causes  have  been  at  work  to  produce  the  universal 
failure  of  the  great  Society  in  all  its  plans  and  efforts.  First 
stands  its  lack  of  really  great  intellects.  It  has  had  its  golden 
age.  No  society  can  keep  up  to  its  highest  leveL  Nothing  can 
be  wider  of  the  truth  than  the  popular  conception  of  the  ordinary 
Jesuit  as  a  being  of  a1n\ost  superhuman  abilities  and  universal 
knowledge.  The  Society,  numbering  as  it  does  so  many  thou- 
sands, and  with  abundant  means  of  devoting  men  to  special 
branches  of  study,  has,  without  doubt,  produced  men  of  great 
intelligence  and  solid  learning.  The  average  member,  too,  6n 
account  of  his  long  and  systematic  training,  is  always  equal 
and  often  superior  to  the  average  member  of  any  other  equally 
large  body,  besides  being  disciplined  by  a  far  more  perfect  drill. 
But  it  takes  great  men  to  carry  out  great  plans;  and  of  really 
great  men,  as  the  outside  world  knows  and  judges,  the  Society 
has  been  markedly  bantn  from  almost  the  first.  Apart  fron 
its  founder  and  his  early  companion,  St  Francis  Xavier,  there  is 
none  who  stands  in  the  very  first  tank.  Laynea  and  AcqtiavKa 
were  able  administratots  and  politicians;  the  BoUandists  {q.9.) 
were  industrious  workers  and  have  devdoped  a  critical  sphrit 
from  which  much  good  can  be  expected;  Fcaadsoo  SuaRs, 
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'  Leonhard  L«ssius  and  CardfAal  Pratuelin  were  some  of  the  leading 
Jesuit  theologians:  Cornelius  a  Lapidc  (1567-1637)  rcprcsenis 
their  old  school  01  scriptural  studies,  while  ihcir  new  German 
writers  are  the  most  advanced  of  all  orthodox  higher  critics;' 
the  French  Louis  Boui'dalouc  (q.v.),  the  Italian  Paolo  Segneri. 
(1624"  1694),  and  the  Portuguese  Antom'o  Vieyra  (1608-1697) 
represent  their  best  pulpit  orators;  while  o(  the  many  mathema- 
ticians and  astronomers  produced  by  the  Society  Angelo  Secchi, 
Ruggiero  Giuseppe  Boscovich  and  G.B.  Beccaria  arc  conspicuous, 
and  in  modem  times  Stephen  Joseph  Perry  (1833-1889),  director 
of  the  Stonyhurst  College  observatory,  took  a  high  rank  among 
men  of  science.  Their  boldest  and  most  original  thinker,  Denis 
Peiau,  so  many  years  neglected.  Is  now,  by  inspiring  Cardinal 
Newman's  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Cfiristttin  Doitri/te,  pro- 
ducing a  permanent  influence  over  the  current  of  human  thought. 
The  Jesuits  have  produced  no  Aquinas,  no  Anselm,  no  Bacon, 
no  Richelieu.  Men  whom  they  trained,  and  who  broke  loose 
from  their  teaching,  Pascal,  Descartes,  Voltaire,  have  power-' 
fully  affected  the  philosophical  and  religious  beliefs  of  great ' 
masses  of  mankind,  but  respectable  mediocrity  is  the  brand  on 
the  long  list  of  Jesuit  names  m  the  catalogues  of  Alegambe  and 
De  Backer.  This  is  doubtless  due  in  great  measure  to  the  destruc- 
tive process  of  scooping  out  the  will  of  the  Jesuit  novice,  to  replace 
it  with  that  of  his  superior  (as  a  watchmaker  might  fit  a -new 
movement  into  a  case),  and  thereby  tending,  in  most  cases,  to 
annihilate  those  subtle  qualities  of  individuality  and  originality 
which  arc  essential  to  genius.  Men  of  the  higher  stamp  will 
either  refuse  to  submit  to  the  process  and  leave  the  Society,  or 
run  the  danger  of  coming  forth  from  the  mill  with  their  finest 
qualities  pulverized  and  useless.  In  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  Its  founder,  who  wished  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  Judgment 
of  his  followers  even  in  points  left  open  by  the  Church  ("  Let  us 
all  think  the  same  way,  let  us  all  speak  in  the  same  manner  if 
possible  ").  the  Society  has  shown  i^elf  to  be  impatient  of  those 
who  think  or  write  in  a  way  different  from  what  i&  current  in  its 
ranks. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  RaHa  Studiorum,  devised  by  Acq  ua viva  and 
still  obligatory  in  the  colleges  of  the  Society,  lays  down  rules  which 
are  incompatible  with  all  breadth  and  progress  in  the  higher  forms 
of  education.  True  to  the  anti-speculative  and  traditional  side  of 
the  founder's  mind,  it  prescribes  that,  even  where  religious  topics  are 
not  in  (Question,  the  teacher  is  not  to  permit  any  novel  opinions  or 
discussions  to  be  mooted ;  nor  to  cite  or  allow  others  to  cite  the 
opinions  of  an  author  not  of  known  repute;  nor  to  teach  or  suffer 
to  be  taught  anything  contrary  to  the  prevalent  opinions  of  acknow- 
ledged doctors  current  in  the  schools.  Obsokte  and  false  opinions 
are  not  to  be  mentioned  at  all.  even  for  refutation,  nor  are  objections 
to  received  teaching  to  be  dwell  on  at  any  length.  The  result  is 
that  the  Jesuit  emerges  from  his  schools  without  a^y  real  knowledge 
of  any  other  method  of  thoup;ht  than  that  which  his  professors  have 
instilled  into  him.  The  professor  of  Biblical  Literature  is  always  to 
support  and  defend  the  Vulgate  and  can  never  prefer  the  marginal 
reaaings  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek.  The  Septuagint.  as  far  as  it 
is  incorrupt,  is  to  be  held  not  less  authentic  than  the  Vulgate.  In 
philosophy  Aristotle  is  always  to  be  folbwed.  and  Sc  Thomas 
Aquinas  generally,  care  being  taken  to  speak  respectfully  of  hire 
even  when  abandoning  his  opinions,  though  now  it  is  customary 
for  the  Jesuit  teachers  to  explain  him  in  their  own  sense.  De  vera 
menu  u  Thomas  is  no  unfamiliar  expression  in  their  books.  It  is 
not  wonderful,  under  such  a  method  of  training,  fixed  as  it  has  been 
in  minute  detail  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  that  highly 
cultivated  commonplaces  should  be  the  inevitable  average  result; 
and  that  in  proportion  as  Jesuit  power  has  become  dominant  in 
Christendom,  especially  in  ecclesiastical  circles,  the  same  doom  of 
intellectual  sterility  and  consequent  loos  of  influence  with  the  hi^er 
and  thoughtful  classes,  has  separated  the  part  from  the  whole.  The 
initial  mistake  in  the  formation  of  character  is  that  the  Jesuits  have 
aimed  at  educating  lay  boys  in  the  same  manner  as  they  consider 
advisable  for  their  own  novices,  for  whom  obedience  and  direction 
u  the  one  thing  necessary:  whereas  for  lay  people  the  right  use  of 
liberty  and  initiative  are  to  be  desired. 

The  secona  cause  which  has  blighted  the  efforts  ol  the  Sodety 
is  the  lesson,  too  faithfully  learnt  and  practised,  of  making  its 
corporate  interests  the  first  object  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
Men  were  qnick  to  see  that  Jesuits  did  not  aim  at  cooperation 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Church  but  directly  or  indirectly 
at  mastery.  The  most  brilliant  exception  to  this  rule  is  found  in 
tome  of  the  mistions  of  the  Sodety  and  noubly  in  that  of  St 


Frauds  Xai^er  (^jv.).  Bat  Ik  qviued  Evvope  in  1 541  before  tlie 
new  wdeiy,  c^pccia!ly  under  Ls^nest  had hWdenediniO its fintl 
TUQ'jJd;  and  be  never  returned.  His  work,  so  far  as  dui  be 
f^iihcrt^d  from  contemporary  accounts,  was  not  done  on  true 
jc^^ui:  Unes  as  they  artcrmards  developed,  thoagh  the  Sodely 
has  fcapcd  ail  the  credit;  and  it  is  even  possible  that,  had  he 
succeeded  the  founder  as  gcncrii),  the  institute  might  not  ham 
received  that  poliil^  and  sclf-seeUtag  turn  friUdi  Layaes/s 
SHec<:>cid  general,  gave  at  the  criucat  memenu 

\t  would  atmo*t  seem  tl^  <»  -  >r,.f.,i  selection  was  made  of  the  men 
of  thL-  Krvjtt^  pipty  anO  m.  Whose  «in«rorldliness  made 

ihrni  ku  apt  im  dipEt^niJi  »,  ix>  break  new  around  in  cHe 

v^ftuiLii  nu!»fionfr  where  i-r  »  woukl  throw  lustre  00  the 

Sociity  and  their  {^trupU  tt  come  into  play.     But  such 

Tncft  art  not  to  tw  fttunJ  <  as  they  died  off,  the  tendency 

wa»  10  fiil  their  p)ac«  wStN  ■  marycnaraeters,  whose  afro  was 

to  incr(»»  th<ff  poanrr  asd  tv^MiiLii^  tA  the  body.  Hence  thecootk^ 
^L^n^iOTi  til  hc^ihcft  riles  in  Hind uttun and  China. and  the  Mtempled 
4ubjii[?,iiiort  ot  the  EnglUh  CjlIiuSlc  clergy.  The  fir^i  successes  of 
the  Indian  misibft  wi-fc  c  1  i  ■  .  ing  trie  lower  classes;  but  when 
JO  Madura,  in  1606,  Rain  r  Hi,  a  neohew  of  Bellarmine.  to 

wxfi  the  Urahmtns.  adoji  nm  and  mode  of  life--a  seep 

^nciiofied  by  Grct^nr  XV  nd  by  Clement  XI.  in  1 707^tbe 

fithcr*  ^hakHo^i-d  hit  i  ^  hed  the  new  caste>feeling  so  far 

ai  ab«dW[eJy  (0  refuse  [•>  ations  and  sacraments  to  the 

pariaN»,  tirst  the  Bruhmin  t^.nviFC-  yliould  take  offence — an  attempt 
H  hich  -K^A  rcpamrd  to  Rotne  &n4  was  vainly  censured  by  the  brevet 
fi\  InoeccnL  X,  in  I645,  Cknii.nt  IX.  in  1609,  Cleroeoit  All.  in  I7M 
and  17315.,  and  Scnedicc  XIV.  in  1 745.  The  Chinese  rites.  assaUed 
ftiJh  cqtidi  unaucctia  by  ooe  fM>|ftaj  after  another,  were  not  finally 
put  d£>wn  uAiil  1744  by  a  bull!  of  [iLficdict  XIV.  For  Japan,  wheic 
hcjr  •Jde  (if  the  iiqity  is  ibat  Ln-tr  known,  we  have  a  renarkable 


biEt^r,  nriatod  by  Lucaii  Wdddmi;  ir^  ^)i^AunaUs  miiMriim.  addressei 
[o  Paiil  V\  by  Sole  to,  a  t-Vancii^-j;!!  missionary,  who  was  martyred 
in  f654,  in  vhich  he  comfhli 


atr<ral3y  postponHcd  Tine  «[>: 
l\\e\T  own  con veriic pice  an  ! 


I  missionary,  who  was  mortyn, 
rhe  pope  that  the  Jesuits  system- 
are  of  the  native  Christians  M 
fe;  while  as  nftgards  the  test  of 


martyrdoni,  no  aych  tcsjjI^  ived  on  their  teachipg.  but  only 

on  thai  of  the  clth(^f  ordt;?^  vi.lu>  li^d  undertaken  missionary,  wora 
in  JafMn.  'N'et  soon  m^ny  Jesuit  martyrs  fn  Japan  were  to  shed  a 
new  ilofv  on  the  Scciciy  !«¥  jAfAJT:  Poreign  Jntenourse).  Again, 
even  Iti  Paraguay,  thi'  mtut  prumibjing  of  all  Jesuit  unoertaksogi^ 
I  he  evidence  thow^  that  Die  f^ihrn,  though  dvilisiog  the  Guaraoi 
pnpti1.iiiofi  jiifi  fruiliciently  to  mo^ke  them  useful  and  docile  servant^ 
liappicr  no  doubt  than  tlrcy  were  before  or  after,  stopped  there. 
While  ihe  mission  w^%  tir|fttn  on  the  rational  principle  elf  govemiaf 
meci  SI  ill  in  their  childhood  hy  tncthods  adapted  to  that  stage  in 
iheit  imtfiT^I  dcvflopfncnt,  k<>1  J^r  cme  hundred  and  6/ty  years  the 
"reductiom  "  were  condoeicd  Jrt  1  fie  same  manner,  and  when  the 
hour  {tI  trial  oiinc  the  Jesuit  civiU^^ation  fell  like  a  hOuse  of  cards. 

These  examples  are  iuffi6ciil  to  explain  the  final  coUa|>se  of  so 
many  promising  e^oris.  The  tiidividual  Jesuit  might,  he,  and 
often  wiu.  a  hero,  saint  and  martyr,  but  the  system  which  he 
was  obljjced  to  administer  was  foredoomed  to  failure;  and  the 
istipp  region  whjch  came  in  177J  was  the  natural  result  of  forces 
Atid  cicOTcnts  they  bad  set  m  aalJigonism  witlioot  the  power  of 
contra]  ling. 

The  inJIyence  of  the  Society  since  its  restoratioa  in  1814  has 
not  been  markeid  % j  ih  great  1^  r  success  than  in  iu previous  history. 
h  was  natunpJ  after  the  rc&torALion  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  pick  up  agaiji  the  threads  that  were  dropped;  but  soon 
I  hey  ca^c  la  r^^Hae  the  truth  of  the  saying  of  St  Ignatius- 
"  The  Sod«ty  shaiJ  adapt  iiicU  to  the  times  and  not  the  times 
to  Lhi'  Sodety/*  The  politteal  CLioditions  of  Europe  have  com- 
pletely diangcd,  and  conitkutionalism  is  unfavourable  to  that 
perwoal  ioiuence  Which,  in  fotinttr  times, the  Jestiiis  were  able 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  bcadi  of  states.  In  Europe  they 
confine  ihcmiclves  miinly  to  educational  and  ecdesiasticaj 
politics,  althdugh  bo  Lb  Germany  and  France  have  followed  the 
example  of  Portugal  and  refuse,  on  political  groimds,  to  allow 
them  to  be  In  these  countn«i.  It  would  appear  as  though 
some  of  the  Jesufu  had  not.,  even  yet,  learnt  the  lesson  that 
meddllrtg  with  poljtEi:^  h34  alwa^'S  been  their  ruin.  The  main 
oQse  of  any  {IitEculiy  that  m3.y  exist  to-day  with  the  Sodety  is 
thai  tbe  Jesuits  arc  true  lo  the  teaching  of  that  remarkable 
l^anegyric*  the  Fntagff  p>nwt!  fafiuli  Societatis  (probably  written 
by  John  Totlcn^riu^  in  1(^40).  by  identifying  the  Church  with  ihdt 
own  body,  aud  bdng  intdtTant  of  all  who  will  not  share  this  viewi. 
Thdr  power  Is  siiU  Urge  b  ccnain  sections  of  the  ecclesiastical 


^^mtAdt  bul  In  secular  kStdx^  it  h  smul!.  Mo^tovtr  wifbin  the 
church  itself  there  is  ft  strong  and  growitig  fetling  iJiat  ibe 
interests  of  Catholicism  may  neccs^iute  »  second  and  ^n^il 
iuppressioo  of  the  Society.  Cardiiial  ManniuBt  a  k^^^  ob^rver 
of  limes  and  inftuenees,  was  w<jnt  id  say? — "  The  work  of  1773 
was  the  work  of  God:  and  there  k  another  tjj^  coming/' 
But,  if  this  come,  it  will  be  due  not  to  the  ptcssufc  of  s&niinT 
governments,  as  in  the  18th  century,  but  to  the  action  of  the 
Church  itself.  The  very  nations  which  have  t35t  out  the  Society 
have  shown  no  disposition  to  accept  ks  own  eaiiinatc  and  identify 
it  with  the  Churchy  while  the  Church  iEscIf  Ii  doi  conscious  nf 
depending  upon  the  Society.  To  the  Church  the  Jcauiia  have 
been  what  the  Janissaries  wer^  to  the  Ottoman  E^mpire,  ai  first 
its  defenders  and  its  champions,  but  in  the  end  iu  ta^kimastcrs. 
History, — ^The  separate  article  on  Loyola  ttth  ttf  hi$  e^ly 
years,  his  conversion,  and  his  fifsi  gaihtnng  of  coth  pan  ions.  It 
was  not  until  November  1537,  ^htn  all  hope  of  goiftg  10  the  Holy 
Land  was  given  up,  that  any  outwurd  strips  were  tak^n  to  form 
these  companions  into  an  organized  body  U  wa^  on  the  eve 
of  their  goSng  to  Rome,  for  the  aecond  time,  iKqI  the  fathers 
met  Ignatius  at  Vicenza  and  ii  wis  determined  to  *iiopt  a  com- 
mon nde  and,  at  the  suggesiion  of  Igmtlus,  the  n^me  of  the 
Company  of  Jesua.  Whatever  115*1  y  have  been  his  private  hope^ 
and  intentions,  it  was  not  untiJ  he,  Layncz  and  Fat*eT  (Pierri: 
Lefevre),  in  the  name  of  their  companion4»  wcrt  acnt  to  lay  iheir 
services  at  the  feet  of  the  pope  that  the  hiato-ry  of  the  Society 
really  begins. 

On  their  arrival  at  Rome  the  ihroe  Jesuit 9  wrn?  favour.'  * 
ceived  by  Paul  III.,  who  at  once  iip[>Qirnci:,l  faU-f  to  [hi-  ■ 
flcripture  and  Laynez  to  that  of  ^.-SioL^ik  thidojjy  In  rhc  u;. 
of  tne  Sapiensa.     But  they  cni'4Junt«:rL!d  much  opp^iniion  and  v.>::<, 
even  charged  with  heresy:  whm  i\m  accusation  had  been  dispo&td 
of,  there  were  still  difficulties  i:i  ciie  way  of  Btaniog  ;iny  new  order. 
Despite  the  approval  of  Carditial  CoriuriiJi  and  tbe  goodwill  of  the 
pope  (who  is  said  to  have  ex>.  Ixiirncd  on  pcruiiing  ttte^  schefDC  ol 
Ignatius,  "The  finger  of  Cod  L*  htrc  "K  th.T*  wa»  a  strong  and 
feneral  feeling  that  the  regular      -•  ni  had  bioken  do^n  and  couLl' 
not  be  wisely  developed  farth<  -,  iinal  Guidkcioni.  Ofie  'J  ih' 

commission  of  three  appointe    >  irnnc  the  draft  const itutijn. 

■was  known  to  advocate  the  ab ;. .  J  Jill  cxtstin^  order*,  save  kiur 

which  were  to  be  remodelled  and  y-ut  under  stnci  eorttrol.  That 
ytry  year,  1538,  a  commtssirm  of  cmiin  tLi».  i-icluding  RegiTt^ild 
Poic,  Coatanm,  Sadolct.  Carilfn  (nLttrv^inJi  Paul  IV),  FreEos-j 
and  others,  had  reported  that  tht}  convt  rjtual  1  rdcrs.  vhieh  ihtvl>;vl 
to  deal  with,  had  drifted  into  -inrh  3  fmiv  ilimi  the>  thoiiUi  All  Ic 
abolished.  Nttt  only  so»  but,  v. (jtn  grcirtr  stricinei*  of  rule  and  iif 
enclosure  seemed  the  most  Dcedful  rcl'onns  in  comiTiunttlei  that  htd 
become  too  secular  in  tone,  tl'^e  proposal  oi  f^natins,  to  make  a  n 
first  principle  that  the  members  af  hj5  ins  [it  ate  should  fribi  freely  In 
the  world  and  be  as  little  marlctd  f.ff  1  jmF^ihle  rKternilly  from  «n:o- 
lar  clerical  life  and  usages,  ran  cauntt  r  ti^  .nil  i:rj4ition  and  pri  jadkCi%, 
save  that  CacaflFa's  then  recent  arrl*  r  ol  Thc^tinc*,  whkh  had  iumi 
.  analogy  with  the  proposed  Society,  had  tjLcn  sooac  st^pa  in  the  same 

Ignatius  and  his  companion^.  hoi*'evrr,  had  but  litile  doubt  of 
oftimate  success,  and  so  bound  rlicniHlvM,  on  the  j^thnl  April  i^if?, 
to  obey  any  superior  chosen  imn-i  ainooeit  their  body,  ari'd  add^Lii 
on  the  4th  of  May  cortain  othvr  rule*,  the  most  imporMjit  o[  i^huli 
was  a  vow  of  special  allegiance:'  10  the  ^pe  for  mitsion  piirjjo^-v  to 
be  taken  by  all  the  members  cf  the  wiclety.  But  Gindietioni,  on  a 
careful  study  of  the  papers, chnng^4  hi*  mind  t  it  i«  Bttppoied  that  th^i 
cause  of  thischaiye  was  in  lartie  rncaj^ore  the  tirnns  interest  in  Xha 
Bew  scheme  exhibited  by  John  11 L.  Icing  of  PortLieal,.  who  instruct  I 
his  ambassador  to  press  it  on  the  pop*  and  to  a^k  iKnatiui  10  h;iu1 
some  priests  of  his  Society  for  mission  work  in  Ponueal  and  it » 
Indian  possessions.  Frands  Xavier  and  Simon  Rodtlguea  wtre 
Knt  to  the  king  in  March  iS4o.  Obiiack*  bcin^  c9eaj«l  away, 
Paul  III.,  on  the  anh  of  Scptrmbcr  1540.  issued  hi*  bull  Efitmim 
mUitanlis  tccksiae,  by  which  h.;  4  on iirmed  the  new  &aritty  (the  term 
••  order  "  does  not  belong  to  i^  i^  tnJt  ltm(it?d  the  mrmbcr?  to  sixiy, 
a  restriction  which  was  rem( ned  hv  the  sime  pep*  in  the  buJl 
Inhmclmn  nobis  of  the  14th  oi  March  154;^.  In  the  former  buJI, 
Che  pope  gives  the  text  of  the  Jormula  ^ulimiiti,^  by  lEnauus  ai  the 
scheme  of  the  proposed  soci-  ty,  and  in  it  w«  get  the  foun^ler'a 
own    ideas:  "  This  Sociif^'.    in^ritistrtJ   to  thts  special  epni. 

namely.'  to  offer  spiritual  con.'^i-lauan  fur  ihp  ;iitvancemcni  of  sou  Is 
4n  Hfe  and  Christun  doctrine,  lor  the  pTOrME.iiU>n  of  tha  fsnh  hy 
public  ftfeaching  and  the  miii^tJT  ^  ^hc  *ord  o(  God,  spmtual 
exercises  and  works  of  charitv  ami,  especially,  by  the  initructtnJi 
of  children  and  ignorant  pcopl-  in  Christianity,  .^nd  by  the  -piriiticl 
consolation  of  the  faithful  in  Christ  in  hearidg  contetsion*. ,  .  . 
In  iliis  original  scheme  it  is  ciearly  marked  out  "  that  thi«  entsie 
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Society  and«ll  itsflumbers  fight  for  God  under  the  faithful  obedience 
of  the  most  sacred  lord,  the  pope,  and  the  other  Roman  pontiffs  his 
successors  " ;  and  Ignatms  makes  particular  mention  that  each  mem- 
ber  should  **  be  bound  by  a  special  vow,"  beyond  that  formal 
obUgatioo  under  whkh  all  Christians  are  of  obeying  the  pope,  "  so 
that  whatsoever  the  present  and  other  Roman  ponuffs  for  the  time 
being  shall  ordain,  peruining  to  the  advancement  of  souls  and  the 
propagation  of  the  faith,  to  whatever  provinces  he  diall  resolve  to 
send  us,  we  are  straightway  bound  to  obey,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  without 
any  tergiversation  or  excuse,  whether  he  send  us  among  the  Turks 
or  to  any  other  unbelievers  in  being,  even  to  those  parts  called  India, 
or  to  any  heretics  or  schismatics  or  likewise  to  any  believers." 
Obedience  to  the  general  is  enjoined  "  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
institute  of  the  Society . . .  and  in  him  they  shall  acknowledge 
Christ  as  though  present,  and  as  far  as  is  becoming  shall  venerate 
him  " ;  poverty  is  enjoined,  and  this  rule  affecto  not  only  the  indi- 
vidual but  the  common  susientation  or  care  of  the  Society,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  colleges  revenues  are  allowed  "  to  be  applied  to 
the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  studems  ";  and  the  private  recita- 
tion of  the  Office  is  distinctly  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pen>ctutty  of  the  general's  oflke  during  his  life  was  no  part  of  the 
original  scheme. 

On  the  7th  of  April  1541,  Ignatius  was  unanimously  chosen 
general.  His  refusal  of  this  post  was  overruled,  so  he  entered 
on  his  office  on  the  13th  of  April,  and  two  days  after,  the  oewly 
constituted  Society  took  its  formal  corporate  vows  in  the  basilica 
of  San  Paolo /ttor*  U  mura.  Scarcely  was  the  Society  launched 
when  iu  members  dispersed  in  various  directions  to  their  new 
tasks.  Alfonso  Salmeron  and  Pasquier-Brouet,  as  papal  dele- 
gates, were  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Ireland  to  encourage  the 
native  clergy  and  people  to  resist  the  religious  changes  introduced 
by  Henry  VIII.,  Nicholas  Bobadilla  went  to  Naples;  Faber,  first 
to  the  diet  of  Worms  and  then  to  Spain;  Laynea  and  Claude  le  Jay 
to  Germany,  while  Ignatius  busied  himself  at  Rome  In  good  worlu 
and  in  drawing  up  the  constitutions  and  completing  the  Spiritual 
Exercises.  Success  crowned  these  first  efforts;  and  the  Society 
began  to  win  golden  opinions.  The  first  college  was  founded  at 
Coimbra  in  154a  by  John  III.  of  Portugal  and  put  under  the 
rectorship  of  Rodriguez.  It  was  designed  as  a  training  school  to 
feed  the  Indian  mission  of  which  Francis  Xavier  bad  already 
taken  the  oversight,  while  a  seminary  at  Coa  was  the  second 
institution  foimded  outside  Rome  In  connexion  with  the  Society. 
Both  from  the  original  scheme  and  from  the  foundation  at 
Coimbra  it  is  dear  that  the  original  idea  of  the  colleges  was  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  future  Jesoita.  In  Spain,  national 
pride  in  the  founder  aided  the  Society's  cause  almost  as  much  as 
royal  patronage  did  in  Portugal;  and  the  third  house  was  opened 
in  Gandia  under  the  protection  of  its  duke,  Francisco  Borgia,  a 
grandson  of  Alexander  VI.  In  Germany,  the  Jesuits  were 
eagerly  welcomed  as  the  only  persons  able  to  meet  the  Lutherans 
c»n  equal  terms.  Only  in  France,  among  the  countries  which 
still  were  united  with  the  Roman  Church,  was  their  advance 
checked,  owing  to  political  distrust  of  their  Spanish  origin,  to- 
gether with  the  hostility  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the  bishop  of  Paris. 
However,  after  many  difficulties,  they  succeeded  in  getting  a 
fooling  through  the  help  of  Guillaumc  du  Prat,  bishop  of 
Clermont  (d  1 560),  who  founded  a  college  for  them  in  1545  in  the 
town  of  BiUom,  besides  making  over  to  them  his  house  at  Paris, 
the  h6tel  de  Clermont,  which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  after- 
wards famous  college  of  Louis-le-Grand,  while  a  formal  legaliza- 
tion was  granted  to  Lhem  by  the  states-general  at  Poissy  in  1 561. 
In  Rome,  Paul  Ill's  favour  did  not  lessen.  He  bestowed  on 
them  the  church  of  St  Andrea  and  conferred  at  the  same  time 
the  valuable  privilege  of  making  and  altering  their  own  statutes; 
besides  the  other  points,  in  1546,  which  Ignatius  had  still  more  at 
heart,  as  touching  the  very  essence  of  his  institute,  namely, 
exemption  from  ecclesiastical  offices  and  dignities  and  from  the 
task  of  acting  as  directors  and  confessors  to  convents  of  women. 
The  former  of  these  measures  effectually  stopped  any  drain  of 
the  best  members  away  from  the  society  and  limited  their  hopes 
within  its  bounds,  by  putting  them  more  freely  at  the  generars 
disposal,  especially  as  it  was  provided  that  the  final  vows  could 
not  be  annulled,  nor  could  a  professed  member  be  dismissed,  save 
by  the  joint  action  of  the  general  and  the  pope.  The  regulation 
as  to  convents  seems  partly  due  to  a  desire  to  avoid  the  worry 
and  expenditure  of  time  involved  in  the  discharge  of  such  offices 
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and  partly  to  a  convictioo  that  penitettte  liviiig  In  enclosure,  as 
all  religious  persons  then  were,  would  be  of  no  effective  use  to  the 
Society;  whereas  the  founder,  against  the  wishes  of  several  of  his 
companions,  laid  much  stress  on  the  duty  of  accepting  the  post 
of  confessor  to  kings,  queens  and  women  of  high  rank  when 
opportunity  presented  itself^  And  the  year  1546  is  notable  in 
the  annals  of  the  Society  as  that  in  which  it  embarked  on  its 
great  educational  career,  especially  by  the  annexation  of  free 
day-schools  to  all  its  colleges. 

The  council  of  Trent,  in  its  first  period,  seemed  to  increase  the 
reputation  of  the  Society:  for  the  pope  chose  Laynez,  Faber  and 
Salmeron  to  act  as  bis  theologians  in  that  assembly,  and  in  this 
capacity  they  had  no  little  influence  in  framing  its  decrees.  When 
the  council  reassembled  under  Pius  IV..  Laynexand  Salmeron  again 
attended  in  the  same  capacity.  It  b  sometimes  said  that  the  council 
formally  approved  of  tne  Sodety.  This  is  impossible:  for  as  the 
Society  had  received  the  papal  approval,  that  of  the  council  would 
have  been  impertinent  as  well  as  unnecessary.  St  Charles  Borromco 
wrote  to  the  presiding  cardinals,  on  the  i  ith  of  May  1563,  saying  that, 
as  France  was  diaaifected  to  the  Jesuits  whom  the  pope  wished  to 
sec  established  in  every  country,  Pius  IV.  desired,  when  the  council 
was  occupying  itself  at>out  regulars,  that  it  should  make  some 
honourable  mention  of  the  Society  in  order  to  recommend  it.  This 
was  done  in  the  twenty-fifth  session  (cap.  X.VI.,  d.r.)  when  the 
decree  was  passed  that  at  the  end  of  the  time  of  probation  novices 
should  either  be  professed  or  dismissed :  and  the  words  of  the  council 
are:  "  By  these  things,  however,  the  Synod  does  not  intend  to  make 
any  innovation  or  prohibition,  so  as  to  hinder  the  religious  order  of 
Qerks  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  from  bein^  able  to  serve  God  and  His 
Church)  in  accordance  with  their  pious  mstitute  approved  of  by  the 
Holy  Apostolic  See." 

In  1 548  the  Society  received  a  valuable  recruit  in  the  person  of 
Francisco  Borgia,  duke  of  Gandia,  afterwards  thrice  general, 
while  two  important  events  marked  1550 — the  foundation  of  the 
Collegio  Romano  and  a  fresh  confirmation  of  the  Sodety  by 
Julius  III.  The  German  college,  for  the  children  of  poor  nobles, 
was  founded  in  1552;  and  in  the  same  year  Ignatius  firmly  settled 
the  disdpltne  of  the  Sodety  by  putting  down,  with  promptness 
and  severity,  some  attempts  at  independent  action  on  the  part 
of  Rodriguez  at  Coimbra —  this  being  the  occasion  of  the  famous 
letter  on  obedience;  while  is  S3  saw  the  despatch  of  a  mission  to 
Abyssinia  with  one  of  the  fathers  as  patriarch,  and  the  firU  rift 
within  the  lute  when  the  pope  thought  that  the  Spanish  Jesuits 
were  taking  part  with  the  emperor  agaiast  the  Holy  See. 
Paul  IV.  (whose  election  alarmed  the  Jesuits,  for  they  bad  not 
found  him  very  friendly  as  cardinal)  was  for  a  time  managed 
with  supreme  tact  by  Ignatius,  whom  he  respected  personally. 
In  1556,  the  founder  died  and  left  the  Sodety  consbting  of  forty- 
five  professed  fathers  and  two  thousand  ordinary  members, 
distributed  over  twdve  provinces,  with  more  than  a  hundred 
colleges  and  houses. 

After  the  death  of  the  first  general  there  was  an  interregnum  of 
two  years,  with  Laynes  as  vicar.  During  this  long  period  he  occu- 
pied himself  with  completing  the  constitutions  by  incorporating 
certain  declarations,  said  to  be  Ignatian,  which  explained  and 
sometimes  completely  altered  the  meaning  of  the  original  text. 
Laynes  was  an  astute  politidan  and  saw  the  vast  capabilities  of 
the  Sodety  over  a  far  wider  field  than  the  founder  contemplated ; 
and  he  prepared  to  give  it  the  direction  that  it  has  since  followed. 
In  some  senses,  this  learned  and  consummately  clever  man  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  real  founder  of  the  Sodety  as  history  knows  it. 
Having  carefully  prepared  the  way,  he  summoned  the  general 
congregation  from  which  he  emerged  as  second  fE^nenX  in  1^6. 
As  soon  as  Ignatius  had  died  Paul  IV.  announced  his  intention  of  in- 
stituting reforms  in  the  Society,  especially  in  two  points:  the  public 
recitation  of  the  office  in  choir  and  the  limitation  of  the  general's 
office  to  a  term  of  three  years.  Despite  all  the  protests  and  nego- 
tiations of  Laynez,  the  pope  remained  obstinate;  and  there  was 
nothing  but  to  submit.  On  the  8th  of  September  1558,  two  points 
were  added  to  the  constitutions:  that  the  generalship  should  be 
triennial  and  not  perpetual,  although  after  the  three  years  the  general 
might  be  confirmed :  and  that  the  Canonical  hours  should  be  observed 
in  choir  after  the  manner  of  the  other  orders,  but  with  that  modera- 
tion which  should  seem  expedient  to  the  general.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  last  clause,  Laynez  applied  the  new  law  to  two  fiouses  only, 
namely,  Rome  and  Lisbon,  the  other  houses  contenting  themselves 
with  singing  vespers  on  feast  days;  and  as  soon. as  Paul  IV.  died, 
Laynez,  acting  on  advice,  quietly  ignored  for  the  future  the  orders 
of  the  late  pope.  He  also  succccdedin  increasing  further  the  already 
enormous  powers  of  the  general.  Laynez  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
colloquy  of  Poissy  in  1561  between  the  CathoUcs  and  Huguenots; 
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tind  otttaiucd  a  Icfi^T  rootmE  from  the  siaies-efrnfral  ror  colkgtt 

Y  in  Fr,ance.     T]e  died  in   t5&j|,  ledvinu  the  Sadxiy 

incrcA^x!  to  cigluetn  prDyiiicci.  with  A  huriiiiTcd  and  (.hirty  coUet«a 


c,l  I  he  Sfxk'ty^ 


V3L 

1  fftfma* 


tind  »aa  injfciw!<.*d  by  frafinsto  Bnrfia.  D  urine  'he  t,hml  gti 
ari?,  Piui  V.  canftritiMJi  aU  I  be  Surmct  prtvilcgcs,  ahd  in  the  aw, 
furm  exTendc-d  la  the  Society,  »  h^ing  a  nicndicj^nt  in«t,il,'UlCj| 
t^voMn  ihai  had  bccnur  mirhi  iJittcrw^rrls  be  grdni«4  to  tufh  mfi.. 
c:ifTT  bo<lic:&.  It  wAa  a  irifTiJig  ict-off  thai  in  1567  tin;  pope  Ag^in 
enjoined  the  fathers  ta  ktvp  choir  and  m  admii  only  the  proft%$<<d 
!o  pncrti'  orders^  <?vpi»:id I Ty  as  Grc^'iry  XN|-  np^irvded  both  ihcse 
injunctiona  iii  157J;  jinJ  indtid,  as  rrj;.ir!|,  the  hourt^  all  iKai 
E'iili  V.  wJb  fltilc?  toulilJin  u.i.'i  the  iiDnihtiJi]  co nc ric^itrll  thitE  the  brv" 
vi.iry  khoulJ  Irf  recited:  in  i:lnm  in  ihc  [jrc]|r5ied  hou«*a  only^  wfni 
ilidi  oiuf  tif  nvta^ny  lyy  mnre  thsin  twc  perwin*  ai  h  lime.  Evtrjnj 
MfiT^unaii.,  a  Flemtni;^  and  a  gqtbjnrt  a|  Sp^in,  succccdt-d  BtiTgLi  in 
iS'V.  iniJiK  I'-irLid  ou  ihc  Sqcidv  by  tbo  popc^  in  prvf^cfKv  10 
•  ■•rt-tjr>'  anri  the  \irnr-gcrwfal*  who  »a*  ft" 

iiii'.J  jbhI  siilt  more  iK^aiwe  he  was  a  "fifm 
■         ■  '     I       :    I    untjrri    and    thcftrprf  ohj,ce(ed    tO  in   Sftttfli 

iL>dl.  Purii!i£  hii  urm  of  office  there  icKik  pbce  the  ttoubk»  in 
Rame  coiifcfubg  t.h«^  Ett^^llah  cailrcr  arul  the  iubsQiqweat  Jes^t 
rule  iivff  ihdt  itistiiution;  4nd  in  [5^0  thr  Br&t  Jeiutt  wettMWM. 
he4det]  by  Ihc  rt<tcrybfable  Hobt^  P^rsOPU  and  ihe  &aintly  £dii3«ra 
Catnpson,  sit  cnil  fof  Efigland.  TbSi  TnlsT^ion,  on  ttmt  side,  cai^H 
an  ftn  dctive  prupa^iatida  ^ainiT  Elieabeth  in  f-aivoiir  vi  Spain;  iQid 
tm  the  i>Lbrr» Aiitonji  ihe  irue  mission.'iries,  wai  jnnrke<^  wita  devoted 
{Ecal  and  lurnuitni  cvcp  10  thf  ghastly  death  ol  traitors,  CUude 
AccjuLivixut^  thf  fifth  jjeiwml,  held  office  from  15B1  to  1615,  &  rimt 
t]ilmi)><t  rfttnciVisnu  with  ihe  high  HdiJol  The  successfuE  rcActIk>rT<  chfefly 
t\u<  to  ihr  jc^uiu.  He  VMM  stn  able,  Btrong-wiUed  man»  «fid  crujlwd 
^b^t  wan  t3iii,iituHint  to  a  rpbelhon  ia  5(jain.  It  %as  during  thi« 
«>uuggk  that  Marianat  the  hUtcrlan  and  the  author  ol  the  (amoui 
Dt  fc£4  in  which  he  defends  tiranjikidr,  wrote  hia  treatise  Om  tht 
Defttu  in  tht  Garemmenl  af  thr  Soficty.  He  confc^i^rd  frrvty  LhJit  ihe 
Society  h^d  iauhit  »nd  thM  thc^e  waa  a  great  dc^l  al  unri^r  dnn,qng 
the  metnlwrt*!;  and  he  m«:mi{;ned  ArnnHig  the  varioui  points  calting 
iur  reiortn  the  ediK-^tiat^  of  the  ncavicts  and  gtiidtnth;  the  &tatf  m 
the  Uy  brE;»ther  stid  the  pos^esaicms  of  ihe  Society ;  the  ipylrtg  f-y^tfrn, 
whkh  h«  declared  to  be  airHud  ?o  far  that,  if  the  gtnemrs  archive* 
lit  Rome  ahoukl  be  unarchctj,  uot  wnc  Jr^iutt'^  ctixracter  woutd  t* 
tiiiioA  toettcapet  the  irionopoly  of  the  higher  office*  by  a  sm^ll  clique : 
jind  th?  jibvence  of  all  enfour^gemeai  and  recompense  for  the  n^ 
tnta  of  the  Sooetyi. 

It  wa£  thiefly  during  the  geticralship  of  AcQuavii^  that  the 
Soticty  began  to  g^n  an  ^evil  fepuUlion  which  eclipsed  iti  pcwd 
repiari.  In  France  the  JcsuiU  joined,  if  ihcy  did  not  origiiiatc^ 
the  Itague  against  Henry  of  Navarre.  Ab&olulioii  was  rduicd 
by  them  to  ihoie  who  vf>utd  nol  join  in  ibc  Cuik  rebcUicm,  and 
Atqu^iviva  is  said  to  have  tried  to  stop  them,  bul  in  vaia.  The 
usiAj^^i nation  of  Henry  IIL,  in  the  LiLtcffsl»  of  the  league  and  the 
wounding  tif  Hrnry  IV.  in  1504  by  Chastel,  a  pupU  of  thejn, 
rnrcalrd  tlie  danger  that  the  whole  Society  wa$  running  by  tJbr 
jatdgues  of  a  few  men.  The  Jesuits  were  baiiishcd  from  France 
in  1594+  bm  were  Allowed  to  return  by  Henry  IV,  under  c<ondl> 
tkotu,  *A  Sully  has  recorded,  the  king  dcdattd  his  only  moUvr 
to  be  the  eapcdicnry  of  not  driving  them  into  a  comer  with 
possible  disdMrous  lesulls  to  bia  []fe,  and  beifausc  Ms  on!y  ttofie  of 
rriinc)LLilHty  ky  in  appeasing  \h^m  aivd  tlicir  powerful  fiiendi. 
In  England  tT:tr  pcilLtii;it  fchetiirngs  ol  Parsons  were  no  «aaU 
farton  in  {he  adium  which  fell  oa  the  Society  at  large;  anil  l|i» 
tieEcrminaticiti  to  captufe  the  English  Cathotfca  as  an  apanage 
Qi  ihc  Sacieiy.  lo  the  exdtision  of  (ill  else,  was  an  oljjeci  Icison  ta 
the  mi  oi  Eua>(>c  c^l  &  re^ilic^  ambition  and  lust  of  dominatK?n 
whkh  were  to  find  many  imiutors.  The  political  iv  '  ; 
was  being  given  by  v>mc  to  the  Scsclcly.  to  the  dirtrjr  [ 

real  spiritual  work,  evoked  the  ftar^  of  the  wiser  hczl^  :  .  j 
Uidy;  and  in  the  fiiih  geEtcriL  cof^gregaLioo  hdd  in  (591^1594  it 
was  decreed:  "  Whcteai  in  these  times  of  difficulty  ami  dsuifei' 
tt  bns  li:ippencd  througti  the  fauJi  ol  certain  Individ  oil*,  tltraufh 
UmbiLion  atid  intetrtperate  acml»  tbul  our  inititut^^  bas  b&eA  HI 
H|j>ukcn  ol  in  divers  placefl  and  before  divers  sttvcreign* 
it  t«  aeverciy  and  strictly  forbidden  to  all  member*  of  the  Society 
to  interfere  in  any  manner  whatever  in  puMic  a<ftir&  fVtn  tliOiifh 
tlicy  hi  ihcreio  invited;  or  to  deviate  from  ihe  in^tlttitc  ihn»uf^ 
tntreaiy^  persuasion  or  any  other  motive  whatever."  It  iiO<24 
hive  been  well  had  AcquAvivA  enforced  ihii  drnte;  b«t  P«T»e«3$ 
wa*  allow etj  to  ki*cp  on  wiih  his  work,  and  othef  Jesmts  m 
Trance  fot  mskuy  ycafi  ftfter  directed,  tt»  iht  loss  of  relr^on^ 
alTain  af  stale.     In  i^  *:  in  Engbnd  the  QuQpowdef 

riut,  in  whltb  Hcnr>  v  »^jiefioc  pttb*  Society  la 
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Eoglaiid,  was  impUctted.  That  the  Jesuftt  were  the  instigatiM^ 
of  the  plot  there  is  m  evidence,  but  they  were  in  dose  touch  with 
tiie  oonspiraton,  of  whose  designs  Garnet  had  a  general  Icnow- 
lcdge«  There  is  now  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he  and  other 
Jesuits  were  legally  acocsiories,  and  that  the  condemnation  of 
Garn.  "■  "  ■*'''.■  jysl  Ticc  Caw S'V.T,  IlKivfeY). 

It   V  .  ,.      i.ii'hip  rli^E  ViAUp  II,  iA  Spain 

Compl-jinLfj  LuniTfy  o\  [he  Scjfiijy  u,j.  ^iiiui  V.j  ind  encourjRt*]  liim 
m  those  plans  rj  u^farm  £tvtn  lo  tKaniflng  the  name)  which  were 
only  cut  *hort  by  the  pope's  death  in  i5*jo<  and  alAo  that  ibp  lune 
pn-Hfacied  d)Kusakmi  on  eric«,  wherein  the  Uooiinicans  con  tended 
Bgainjt  the  Jeiyiti,  wefc  carried  on  at  Ronie  *kh  Jjiik  prj-;iical 
rciuk,  b)/  the  Congrcgalian  df  auxi/iij^  which  »t  from  lf'>S  Ml)  ]*>97» 
The  Ratio  Siudwrtim  took  its  shape  during  ths»  time.  1  he  Jiiult  in- 
HuentTBl  Rome  wa* supported  b^  the  Spanish  ambassador;  t>ut  w  ^ten 
Henry  IV.  "  w^nl  lo  MasBf"  the  babriTe  ifirlined  to  the  tid*?  of 
Fr:'fr-.    -r\  th^  "^f;  m|      - -n-  -•  ^    '.--r-ir   -r   '.^:invi  qI  thi'  p-ist. 

for  aiding  with  Paul  V.  when  he  placed  the  republic  under  interdict, 
bat  did  not  live  to  sec  their  recall,  which  took  place  at  the  intcr- 
oetsion  of  Louis  XI V.  in  1657.  He  also  had  to  bani»h  Parsons  from 
Rpme,  by  order  of  Clement  VIII.,  who  was  wearied  with  the  per* 
petual  coniplaiats  made  a^tnst  that  intriguer.  Gregory  XIV.,  by 
the  bull  Ecclcsiae  Ckristt  (July  38,  159 1).  again  confirmed  the 
Society,  and  granted  that  Jesuits  might,  for  true  cause,  be  expelled 
from  the  body  without  any  form  of  irial  or  even  documentary  pro- 
cedure, besides  denounting  excommunicatioiis  against  every  one, 
save  the  pope  or  his  legates,  who  directly  or  indirectly  infrii^ged  the 
constitutions  of  thp  Society  or  attempted  tol)ring  about  any  change 
therein. 

Under  Vitelleachi.  the  next  general,  the  Society  celebrated  its 
first  cesAenary  on  the  25th  of  September  1639,  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  verbal  approbation  given  to  the  scheme  by  Paul  III. 
During  this  hundred  years  the  Society  had  grown  to  thirty-six 
provinces,  with  eight  hundred  houses  containing  some  filtecn 
thousand  members.  In  1640  broke  out  the  ^cat  Jansenist  contro- 
versy, in  which  the  Society  took  the  leading  part  on  one  side 
aad  finally  secured  the  victory.  In  this  same  year,  considering 
themselves  ill-used  by  Olivarcz,  prime  minister  of  Philip  IV.  <m 
Spain,  the  Jesuits  powerfully  aided  the  revolution  which  placed  the 
duke  of  Braganza  on  the  throne  of  Portugal:  and  their  services  were 
rewarded  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  with  the  practical  control 
of  ecdesiastkal  and  almost  of  civil  affairs  in  that  kingdom. 

The  Society  also  gained  ground  steadily  in  France;  for,  though 
held  in  check  by  Richelieu  and  little  more  favoured  by  Mazann, 
yet  from  the  moment  that  Louis  XIV.  took  the  reins,  their  star 
was  in  the  ascendant,  and  Jesuit  confessors,  the  most  celebrated  of 
whom  were  Francois  de  La  Chaise  (f  .v.)  and  Mkrhel  Le  Tellier  (1643- 
1 7 19)*  guided  the  policy  of  the  king,  not  hesitating  to  take  his  side 
in  his  quarrel  with  the  Holy  See.  wnich  nearly  resulted  In  a  schism. 
nor  to  sign  the  Galilean  articles.  Their  hostility  to  the  Huguenots 
farced  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  168^.  and  their 
war  against  their  Jansemst  opponents  did  nor  cease  till  the  very 
walls  of  Port  Royal  were  demolished  in  17 10,  even  to  the  very  abbey 
church  itself,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  taken  with  every  mark  of 
insult  from  their  graves  and  literally  flung  to  the  dogs  to  devour. 
Dot  while  thus  ^ning  power  in  one  direct  k>n,  the  Society  was  losing 
it  in  another.  The  Japanese  mission  had  vanished  in  blood  in  1651 ; 
and  though  many  Jesuits  died  with  their  converts  bravely  as  martyrs 
for  the  faith,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  them  of  a  large  share  in  the 
causes  of  that  overthrow.  It  was  also  about  this  same  period  that 
the  grave  scandal  of  the  Chinese  and  Malabar  rites  began  to  attract 
attention  in  Europe,  and  to  make' thinkii^  men  ask  seriously 
whether  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  those  parts  taught  anything  which 
could  fairly  be  called  Christianity  at  all.  When  it  was  remembered, 
too.  that  they  had  decided,  at  a  council  held  at  Lima,  that  it  was 
inexpedieat  to  iropcne  any  act  of  Christian  devotion  except  baptism 
on  the  South  Anierican  converts^  without  the  greatest  precautions, 
on  the  ground  of  intellectual  difficulties,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  this 
doubt  was  not  satbfactorily  cleared  up,  notably  in  face  of  the 
charges  brought  against  the  Society  by  Bemardin  de  Cardonas, 
bishop  of  Para^ay.  and  the  saintly  Juan  de  Palafox  (^.v.),  bishop 
ol  AngelopoUs  in  Mexico. 

put  "  the  irn^'  '  I  |]J^  ajpiivcr^l  chufcb,  the  ^rcar  rkhfs 

and  th(-  ■'^f^:]      \  .,- '*  o(  the  ^vjciety,  which   PalaJon 

compluint-n  h.irj  ij,-..,  .l  ul^ui'e  all  digflitif*,  bws,  cnurKitv  anJ 
apostolU-  cuniiitution*;"  carried  with  them  ihe  «?«(»  of  rapid  and 
ineyitulik-  deciiy.  A  encrc^iicjii  of  devout  but  inicai:aibfe  i^encrals, 
after  tl"  iji.jiih  of  Acquaviva,^  %a.'*i  the  :eraduiil  K^cuLiri^stion  of  lone 
by  the  rl'H-kirvg  in  of  rtrruit?  of  rank  und  wealth  destroys  to  share  En 
the  glorU  --.  and  inl^ciei^cT  of  the  Soctety,  but  not  well  adaptn!  fo  in- 
crease thfin.  The  geidierarK  tuptemacy  rtfeived  a  shock  whm  the 
oleveniH  it^ciipr^l  confj,?cgation  appointed  Oliva  as  vicar,  with  the 
right  tif  aiiL'fiij^iort  nind  powers  thai  practically  »t]|^r!H>diHl  those  nf 
thegen«;  r^il  Goswini  Nirltel,  wJio»*  iRfirTniiics,,  it  is$aid,  did  not  prrmit 
him  tn  c  ■^crn  wirh  the  m?c»-^ifflry  an^liriition  and  vljfritf:  anirli  nn 
atttm\'.  VI Ti  ni.iHi'  to  defKJte  TJrso  Gontalcj,  tht^tliErlcrrkth  prinriil, 
frhcpe  vifi^'i  va  [>r<?Uib<ilisindiviQrgcsd  front  ih^att  favinired.  by  Lhe  rfit 
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of  the  Jesuits.    Thoi^h  the  political  weight  of  the  Society  continued 

to  increase  in  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  it  was  being  steadily  weakened 
internally.  The  Jesuits  abandoned  the  system  of  free  education 
which  had  won  them  so  much  influence  and  honour;  by  attaching 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  courts,  they  lost  favour 
with  the  middle  and  lower  classes;  and  above  all.  their  nsonopoly 
of  power  and  patronage  in  France,  with  the  fatal  use  they  had  made  of 
it,  drew  down  the  bitierosl  hostility  upon  them.  It  was  to  their  credit, 
indeed,  that  the  encyclopaedists  attacked  them  as  the  foremost 
representatives  of  Christianity,  but  they  are  accountable  in  no  small 
degree  in  France,  ss  in  England,  for  alkraating  the  minds  of  men 
from  the  religion  for  which  they  profesaed  to  work. 

But  the  most  fatal  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Society  was  its 
activity,  wealth  and  importance  as  a  great  trading  firm  with 
branch  houses  scattered  over  the  richest  countries  of  the  world. 
Its  (bunder,  with  a  wise  instinct,  had  forbidden  the  acctumulation 
of  wealth;  iu  own  comtitutions^  as  revised  in  the  84th  decree  of 
the  sixth  general  congregation,  had  forbidden  all  pursuits  of  a 
commercial  nature,  as  also  had  various  popes;  but  nevertheless 
the  trade  went  on  unceasingly,  necessarily  with  the  full  know* 
ledge  of  the  general,  unless  it  be  pleaded  that  the  system  of 
obb'gatory  espionage  had  completely  broken  down.  The  first 
muttering  of  the  storm  which  was  soon  to  break  was  heard  in  a 
breve  issued  in  1741  by  Benedict  XIV.,  wherein  he  denounced 
the  Jesuit  offenders  as  *'  disobedient,  contumacious,  captious  and 
reprobate  persons,"  and  enacted  many  stringent  regulations  for 
their  better  government.  The  first  setaotls  attack  came  from  a 
country  where  they  had  been  long  dominant.  In  1753  Spain 
and  Portugal  exchanged  certain  American  provinces  with  each 
other,  which  involved  a  transfer  of  sovereign  rights  over  Para- 
guay; but  it  was  also  provided  that  the  populations  should 
severally  migrate  also,  that  the  subjects  of  each  crown  might 
remain  the  same  as  before.  The  inhabitants  of  the  "  reductions," 
whom  the  Jesuits  had  trained  in  the  use  of  European  arms  and 
discipline,  naturally  rose  in  defence  of  their  homes,  and  attacked 
the  troops  and  atuhorities.  Their  previous  docility  and  their 
entire  submission  to  the  Jcauiu  left  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the 
source  of  the  rebellion,  and  gave  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  a 
handle  against  them  that  was  not  forgotten.  In  1757  Carvalho, 
marquis  of  Pombal,  prime  minister  of  Joseph  L  of  Portugal,  and 
an  old  pupil  of  the  Jesuits  at  Coimbn.  dismissed  the  three  Jesuit 
chaplains  of  the  king  and  named  three  secular  priests  in  their 
stead.  He  next  comf^laincd  to  Benedict  XIV.  that  the  trading 
operations  of  the  Society  hampered  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  nation,  and  asked  for  rcmedbl  measures.  The  pope,  who 
knew  the  situatk>n,  committed  a  visitation  of  the  Society  to 
Cardinal  Saldanha,  an  intimate  friend  of  Pombal,  who  issued  a 
severe  decree  against  the  Jesuits  and  ordered  the  confiscation 
of  all  their  merchandise.  Bui  at  this  juncture  Benedict  XIV., 
the  most  learned  and  able  pope  of  the  period,  was  succeeded  by 
a  pope  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits,  Clement  XIII.  Pombal, 
finding  no  help  from  Rome,  adopted  other  means.  The  king  was 
fired  at  and  wounded  on  returning  from  a  visit  to  his  mistress 
on  the  3rd  of  September  1758.  The  duke  of  Aveiro  and  other 
high  personages  were  tried  and  executed  for  conspiracy;  while, 
some  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  undoubtedly  been  in  conununica- 
tion  with  them,  were  charged,  on  doubtful  evidence,  with 
complicity  In  the  attempted  assassination.  Pombal  charged  the 
whole  Society  with  the  possible  guilt  of  a  few,  and,  unwilling  to 
wait  the  dubious  isstie  of  an  application  to  the  pope  for  licence 
to  try  them  in  the  civil  courts,  whence  they  were  exempt,  issue4 
on  the  isi  of  September  I7S9  a  decree  ordering  the  immediate 
deportation  of  every  Jesuit  from  Portugal  aad  all  iU  dependencies 
and  their  suppression  by  the  bishops  in  the  schools  and  nniversi* 
ties.  Those  in  Portugal  were  at  once  shipped,  in  great  misery,  to 
the  papal  slates,  and  were  soon  followed  by  those  in  the  colonics. 
In  France,  Madame  de  Pompadour  was  their  enemy  because  they 
had  refused  her  absolution  while  she  remained  the  king's  mistress « 
but  the  immediate  cause  of  tttir  ruin  was  the  bankpiplcy  of 
Father  Lavalette,  the  Jesuit  superior  in  Martinique,  a  daring 
speculator,  who  (ailed,  after  trading  for  some  years,  for  3,400,000 
francs  and  brought  ruin  upon  some  French  commercial  bouses 
of  note.  Lorenzo  Ricci,  then  general  of  the  Society,  repudiated 
the  debt*  aUcciflgiack  of  authcyritjr  pi*  Layalej-te^part^o  pledge 
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the  crfedit  of  the  Society,  and  he  WIS  sned  by  the  creditors.  Losing 
his  catise,  he  appealed  to  the  parlcment  of  Paris,  and  it,  to 
decide  the  issue  raised  by  Ricci,  required  the  constitutions  of  the 
Jesuits  to  be  produced  in  evidence,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of 
the  courts  below  But  the  publicity  given  to  a  document  scarcely 
known  till  then  raised  the  utmost  indignation  against  the  Society. 
A  royal  commission,  appointed  by  the  due  de  Choiscul  to  examine 
the  constitutions,  convoked  a  private  assembly  of  fifty-one  arch- 
bisbope  and  bishops  under  the  presidency  of  Cardinal  de  Luynes, 
tU  of  whom  except  six  voted  that  the  unlimited  authority  of  the 
general  was  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  France,  and  that  the 
appointment  of  a  resident  vicar,  subject  to  those  laws,  was  the 
only  solution  of  the  question  fair  on  all  sides.  Ricci  replied  with 
the  historical  answer,  Siut  tU  suntt  aut  non  sinl;  and  after  some 
further  delay,  during  which  much  interest  was  exerted  in  their 
favour,  the  Jesuits  were  suppressed  by  an  edict  in  November 
1764,  bat  suffered  to  remain  on  the  footing  of  secular  priests, 
a  grace  withdrawn  in  1767,  when  tbey  were  expelled  from  the 
kingdom.  In  the  very  same  year,  Charles  ILL  of  Spain,  a 
monarch  known  for  personal  devoutness,  convinced,  on  evidence 
not  now  forthcoming,  that  the  Jesuits  were  plotting  against  his 
authority,  prepared,  through  his  minister  D'Aranda,  a  decree 
suppressing  the  Society  in  every  part  of  his  dominions.  Sealed 
despatches  were  sent  to  every  Spanish  colony,  to  be  opened  on 
the  same  day,  the  and  of  April  1767,  when  the  measure  was  to 
take  effect  in  Spain  itself,  and  the  expulsion  was  relentlessly 
carried  ont,  nearly  six  thousand  priests  being  deported  from 
Spain  alone,  and  sent  to  the  Italian  coast,  whence,  however,  they 
were  repelled  by  the  orders  of  the  pope  and  Ricd  himself,  finding 
a  refuge  at  Cortc  in  Corsica,  after  some  months'  suffering  in  over- 
crowded vessels  at  sea.  The  general's  object  may  probably  have 
leen  to  accentuate  the  harshness  with  which  the  fathers  had  been 
treated,  and  so  to  increase  public  sympathy,  but  the  actual  result 
of  his  policy  was  blame  for  the  cruelty  with  which  he  enhanced 
their  misfortunes,  for  the  poverty  of  Corsica  made  even  a  bare 
subsistence  scarcely  procurable  for  them  there.  The  Bourbon 
courts  of  Naples  and  Parma  followed  the  example  of  France  and 
dpoin;  Clement  XIII.  retorted  with  a  boll  Uundied  at  the 
weakest  adversary,  and  declaring  the  rank  and  title  of  the  duke 
of  Parma  forfeit.  The  Bourbon  sovereigns  threatened  to  make 
war  on  the  pope  in  return  (France,  indeed,  seizing  on  the  county 
of  Avignon),  and  a  joint  note  demanding  a  retractation,  and  the 
aboUtion  of  the  Jesuits,  was  presented  by  the  French  ambassador 
at  Rome  on  the  roth  of  December  1768  in  the  name  of  France, 
Spain  and  the  two  Sicilies.  The  pope,  a  man  of  eighty-two,  died 
of  apoplexy,  brought  on  by  the  shock,  early  in  1769.  Cardinal 
Lorenso  Ganganelli,  a  conventual  Franciscan,  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him,  and  took  the  name  of  Clement  XIV.  He  endea* 
voured  to  avert  the  decision  forced  upon  him,  but,  as  Portugal 
joined  the  Bourbon  league,  and  Maria  Theresa  with  her  son  the 
emperor  Joseph  II.  ceased  to  protect  the  Jesuits,  there  remained 
only  the  petty  kingdom  of  Sardinia  in  their  f avoor,  though  the  fall 
of  Choiseul  in  France  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Society  for  a  time. 
The  pope  began  with  some  preliminary  measures,  permitting 
first  the  renewal  of  lawsuits  against  the  Sedety,  which  had  been 
suspended  by  papal  authority,  and  whkh,  indeed,  had  in  no  case 
been  ever  successful  at  Rome.  He  then  closed  the  CoUegio 
Romano,  on  the  plea  of  its  insolvency,  seized  the  houses  at 
Frascati  and  Tivoli,  and  broke  up  the  establishments  in  Bologna 
and  the  Legations.  Finally  on  the  sist  of  July  x 773  the  famous 
breve  Dominusac  Redamptor  appeared, suppressingtheSodety of 
Jesus.  This  remarkable  document  opens  by  dting  a  long  series 
of  precedents  forthe  suppression  of  religious  orders  by  the  Holy 
See,  amongst  which  occurs  the  ill-omened  instance  of  the 
Templars.  It  then  briefly  sketches  the  objects  and  history  of 
the  Jesuits  themselves.  It  speaks  of  thrir  defiance  of  their  own 
constitution,  expressly  revived  by  Paul  V.,  forbidding  them  to 
meddle  In  politks;  of  the  great  ruin  to  souls  caused  by  their 
quarrels  with  local  ordinaries  and  the  other  rdiglons  orders,  their 
condescension  toheathen  usages  in  the  East ,  and  the  disturbances, 
resulting  in  persecutions  of  the  Church,  which  they  had  stirred 
op  even  in  CStholic  countries,  so  that  several  popes  had  baeo 


obliged  to  pUnish  them.  Seemg  then  that  the  Catholic  sovei 
reigns  bad  been  forced  to  expd  them,  that  ma^y  bishops  and  other 
eminent  persons  demanded  thctr  extinction,  and  that  the  Sodety 
had  ceased  to  fulfil  the  intention  of  tu  institute,  the  pope  declares 
it  necessary  for  the  peace  oC  the  Church  that  it  should  be  sup^ 
pressed,  exUnguished,  abolished  and  abrogated  for  ever,  with 
all  iu  houses,  colleges,  schools  and  hospitals;  transfers  all  the 
authority  of  its  general  or  officers  to  the  local  ordinaries;  forbids 
the  reception  of  any  more  novices,  directing  that  such  as  were 
actually  in  probation  should  be  dismissed,  and  dedaring  that 
profession  in  the  Sodety  should  not  serve  as  a  title  to  holy  orders. 
Priests  of  the  Sodety  are  given  the  option  of  dther  joining  other 
orders  or  remaining  as  secular  dcrgy,  under  obedience  to  the 
ordinaries,  who  are  empowered  to  grant  or  withhold  from  them 
licences  to  hear  confessions.  Such  of  the  fathers  as  are  engaged 
in  the  work  of  education  are  permitted  to  continue,*  on  condition 
of  abstaining  from  lax  and  questionable  doctrines  apt  to  cause 
strife  and  trouble.  The  question  of  missions  is  reserved,  and  t  he 
relaxations  granted  to  the  Sodety  in  such,  matters  as  fasting, 
redting  the  hours  and  reading  heretical  books,  are  withdrawn; 
while  the  breve  ends  with  clauses  carefully  drawn  to  bar  any 
legal  exceptions  that  might  be  taken  against  its  full  validity  and 
obligation.  It  has  been  necessary  to  dte  these  heads  of  the  breve 
because  the  apologists  of  the  Society  allege  that  no  motive 
influenced  the  pope  save  the  desire  of  peace  at  afiy  price,  and  that 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  culpability  of  the  fathers.  The  catego- 
rical charges  made  in  the  document  rebut  this  plea.  The  pope 
followed  up  this  breve  by  appointing  a  congregation  of  cardinals 
to  take  possession  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Society,  and  armed 
it  with  summary  powers  against  all  who  should  attempt  to 
retain  or  conceal  any  of  the  property.  He  also  threw  Lorenzo 
Ricd,  the  general,  into  prison,  first  in  the  English  college  and 
then  in  the  castle  of  St  Angdo,  where  he  died  in  1775,  under  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  VL,  who,  though  not  unfavourable  to  the 
Sodety,  and  owing  his  own  advancement  to  it,  dared  not  rdease 
him,  probably  because  his  continued  imprisonment  was  made  a 
condition  by  the  powers  who  enjoyed  a  right  of  veto  in  papal 
elections.  In  September  1774  Clement  XIV,  died  after  much 
suffering,  and  the  question  has  been  hotly  debated  ever  since 
whether  poison  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  But  the  latest  re- 
searches  have  shown  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  the 
theory  of  poison.  Salicetti,  the  pope's  physician,  denied  that 
the  body  showed  signs  of  poisoning,  and  Tanucd,  Neapolitan 
ambassador  at  Rome,  who  had  a  large  share  in  procuring 
the  breve  of  suppression,  entirely  acquits  the  Jesuits,  while 
F.  Thciner,  no  friend  to  the  Society,  does  the  like. 

At  the  date  of  this  suppression,  the  Sodety  had  41  provinces 
and  21,589  members,  of  whom  ii,»95  were  priests.  Far  from 
submitting  to  the  papal  breve,  the  ex- Jesuits,  after  some  In- 
effectual  attempts  at  direct  resistance,  withdrew  into  the  terri- 
tories of  the  free-thinking  soverdgns  of  Russa  and  Prussia, 
Frederick  II.  and  Catherine  II.,  who  became  thdr  active  friends 
and  protectors;  and  the  fathers  alleged  as  a  prxndple,  in  so  far  as> 
thdr  theology  is  concerned,  that  no  papal  buU  is  binding  in  a 
state  whose  sovereign  has  not  approved  and  authorized  its  puUi- 
cation  and  execution.  Russia  formed  the  headquarters  of  the 
Sodety,  and  two  forged  breves  were  speedily  drculated,  bdng 
dated  June  9  and  June  29,  1774,  approving  their  establishment 
in  Russia,  and  implyiBg  the  repeal  of  the  breve  of  suppression. 
But  these  are  contradicted  by  the  tenor  of  five  gentime  breves 
issued  in  September  177410  the  afrchbishop  of  G ncsen,  and  making 
certain  assurances  to  the  ex- Jesuits,  on  condition  of  their  complete 
obedience  to  the  mjunaions  already  laid  on  them.  The  JeswU 
also  pleaded  a  verbal  approbation  by  Pius  VI.,  technically  known 
as  an  Oracvhtm  vivae  vocis,  but  this  is  invalid  for  purposes  of  law 
unless  reduced  to  writing  and  duly  authenticated. 

They  dected  three  Poles  successively  as  generals,  taking,  how- 
ever, only  the  title  of  vicSrs,  till  on  the  7th  of  March  x8oi  Pius 
VII.  granted  them  liberty  to  reconstitute  themselves  in  north 
Russia,  and  permitted  Kareu.thcn  vicar,  to  exerdse  fuQ  authority 
as  general.  On  the  30th  of  July  1804  a  similar  breve  restored  this 
JesuitS'intbsTwoSldll^l^  tl9#i^r«lfr^^iej>f^^«r^tt*«d  fV . 
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Hiepepe  thus  antidcitttaKthfl  further  action  of  18141  when,  b^ 
Ihe  constitution  SdUieitudo  cmniMm  Eedtmntm,  he  Kvoked  the 
■citon  of  dement  XIV.,  and  formiHy  restored  the  Socfttty  to 
oorponte  legal  existenbe,  yetiuM  only  omitted  aqy  cehsure  of  his 
predecessor's  conduct,  but  all  vindication  of  the  Jesuits  from  the 
heavy  charges  in  the  breve  Domintu  ac  Rtdemptor,  In  France, 
even  after  their  expulsion  in  176s,  they  had  mainuined  a  pre* 
cariduf  footing  in  the  country  under  the  partial  disguise  and 
namesof  **  Fathersof  the  Faith  "  or  "  Clerks  of  the  Sacnd  Heart," 
but  vrere  obliged  by  Napoleon  I.  to  rethe  in  1604.  They  re- 
appeared under  their  true  name  inr  18X4,  and  obtained  formal 
licence  in  1^3,  but  became  the  objects  of  so  much  hoctitity 
that  Charles  X.  deprived  them  by  ordinance  of  the  right  of  in- 
struction, and  obkged  aH  applicants  for  licences  as  teachers  to 
make  oath  that  they  did  not  belong  to  any  community  unrecog- 
nised by  the  laws.  They  were  dispersed  again  by  the  revolution  of 
July  i8jo,  but  soon  reappeared  and,  though  put  to  much  incon- 
venience during  the  latter  years  of  Louis  Phiippe's  reign,  notiably 
in  184s,  maintained  their  footing,  recovered  the  right  to  teach 
freely  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  gradually  became  the 
leading  educational  and  ecclesiastical  power  in  France,  notably 
under  the  Second  Empire,  till  they^were  once  more  expciled  by 
the  Ferry  laws  of  x88o,  though  they  quietly  returned  since  the 
execution  of  those  measures^  They  were  again  expelied  by  the 
Law  of  Associations  of  t^or.  In  Spain  they  came  back  with 
Ferdinand  ViL.  but  wereexpeUed  at  the  constitutional  rising  in 
tftjo,  returning  in  1895,  when  Uie  duke  of  AngoulSme's  army 
replaced  Ferdinand  on  his  throne;  they  were  driven  out  once 
more  by  Espartero  in  1855,  and  have  had  no  legal  positkm  since, 
though  their  presence  is  openly  tolerated.  In  Portugal,  ranging 
themselves  on  the  side  of  Dom  Miguel,  they  feU  with  his  cause, 
and  were  exiled  in  1834.  There  are  some  to  this  day  in  Lisbon 
under  the  name  of  *'  Fathers  of  the  Faith."  Russia^  which  had 
been  their  warmest  patron,  drove  them  from  St  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  in  1813,  and  from  the  whole  empire  in  1820,  mainly 
bn  the  plea  of.  attempted  proselytizing  in  the  imperial  army. 
Holland  drove  them  Out  in  1816,  and,  by  giving  them  thus  a 
valid  excuse  for  aiding  the  Belgian  revolution  of  1830,  secured 
them  the  strong  position  they  have  ever  since  held  in  Belgium; 
but  they  have  succeeded  in  tetumhig  to  Holland.  They  were 
•spelled  from  Switzerland  in  ]847-i84A  for  the  part  thicy  were 
chargMi  ^th  In  exciting  the  war  of  the  Sondeilnind.  In  south 
Germany,  inclusive  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  their  annals  since 
tlMnr  restoration  have  been  uneventful^,  but  in  north  Germany, 
owing  to  the  footing  Frederick  II.  had  given  them  in.  Prussia, 
they  became  very  powerful,  especially  in  the  Rhine  provinces, 
and.  gradually  moulding  the  younger  generatkm  of  clergy  aftdr 
the  close  of  the  War  of  Liberation,  succeeded  hi  spreadmg  Ullra- 
RiortUrte  views  amongst  them,  and  so  leading  up  to  the  diflkvi-' 
ties  with  the*  civil  government  which  Issued  in  the  Falk  lawSi 
Und  their  own  expulsion  by  decree  of  the  German  parliament 
(June  19,  1871).  Since  then 'many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
preicure  the  recall  of  the  Society  to  the  German  Empire,  but 
without  success,  although  as  individuals  they  are  now  allowed  in 
the  country.  In  Great  Britain,  whither  they  began  to  straggle 
over  during  the  revolutionary  troubles  at  the  close  of  (he  i8lh 
century,  and  where,  practically  unaffected  by  the  clause  directed 
against  them  kn  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1839.  their  chief  settle* 
ment  has  been  at  Stonyhurst  in  Lancashire,  an'  estate  conferred 
on  them  by  Thomas  Wdd  in  17^,  they  have  been  unmolested; 
tut  there  has  been  little  affinity  to  the  order  in  the  British 
temperament,  and  the  English  province *has  consequently  never 
risen  to  numerical  or  intellectual  importance  in  the  Society.  Iri 
Rome  itself,  its  progress  after  the  restoration  wasat  first  slow,  and 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Leo  XII.  (i 8«3-i8i9>  that  it  recovered 
its  place  as  the  chief  educatlond  body  there.  It  advanced 
steadily  under  Gregory  XVI:,  and,  though  it  was  at  first  shunned 
by  Pius  IX.,  it  secured  his  entire  confidence  after  his  return 
from  Gaeta  in  1849,  and  obtained  from  him  a  special  breve  erect- 
ing the  staff  of  its  literary  journal,  the  Citittd  Cfl/Wfic«,  into  a 
perpetual  college  uhder  the  general©!  the  Jesuits,  for  the  purpose 
of  teachhig  and  propagating  the  faith  in  its  pages.    How,  with 


thiapope's  support  throughdut  his  kmg  reign,  the  gradual  fiUin^ 
of  nearly  all  the  sees  of  Latin  Christendom  with  bishops  of  their 
own  sclectten,  and  their  practical  capture,  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  the  education  of  the  clergy  in  seminaries,  they  contrived  to 
stamp  out  the  hst  remains  of  independence  everywhere,  and  to 
crown  the  Ultramontane  triumph  with  the  Vatican  Decrees,  is 
matter  of  familiar  knowledge.  Leo  XIII ,  while  favouring  them 
somewhat,  never  gave  them  his  full  confidence;  and  by  hi^  ad- 
hesion to  the  Thotnist  philosophy  and  theology,  and  his  active 
work  for  the  regenemtion  and  progress  of  the  older  orders,  he 
made  another  suppression  possible  by  destroying  much  of  their 
prestige.  But  the  Usual  sequence  has  been  observed  under' 
Pius  X.,  who  appeared  to  be  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Society  and 
to  rely  upon  them  for  many  of  the  measures  of  his  pontificate. 

The  Society  has  been  ruled  by  twenty-five  geneials  and  -four 
vicars  from  its  foundation  to  the  present  day  (i9ro).  Of  all  the 
vitrioua  nationalities  represented  in  the  Society,  neither -France, 
its  original  crsfdle,  nor  England,  has  e\er  given  it  a  head,  while 
Spain,  Italy,  Holland,  Belgitmi,  Germany  and  Poland,  were  aH 
represented.  The  numbers  of  the  Society  are  rK>t  accurately 
known,  but  are  estimated  at  about  20,000,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world;  and  of  these  the  English,  Irish  and  American  Jesuits  are 
under  3000. 

The  Kr^*?f^l9  of  the  |mi(i*  hnvc  been  as  follow:— 
I.  Igriittui  de  Loyola  f^^par^Updj 

3-  " 
4- 

i: 
I: 


Fr  Lficisco  L^rfTtfiq  (Spajiiard) 


-I55« 
-1565 


1558-155^ 

J573-»5«0 
1581-1615 


»f«5-i645 

Nx'QpoKtiii) T64&-1649 

Fi.Lnccsco  Piccolaniini  (Floreniinc) 1649-1651' 


\l 


9l  All  >undra  C&LlofrtiJj  (Roman} 165a 

ro.  Gtr^wiia  Nitk*.!  (Gerfnan)           1652-1664 

ir.  GiovsfirvJ  Piio!o  Oliva  (Ceoop*!?)  vicar-gcneral  and 

,   ;   CTCwdjutof ,  1661  ^  gtncral •     .  1664-1681 

12.  Clkirlei  de  Noytllp  (0plgian)            k68at-l686 

13.  Tir*<3  Gonzaka  (SpaoJArd)    .......  1687*1705 

14.  Mktidp  AngcloTamUanfu  tModencse)     .     .     .  1706-1730 

r 5.  Fun r  Ret f  {Bohemian)        17JO-1750 

16.  LiruLfiD  ViMiDnti  tMiUiBCMj  .......  173«*'755 

Alt-isandro  CcniurktRJ  fOnoeic) I755"-*757, 

Ltifcnio  Hied  (Flarentine) I75^'775 

a .  Suni  *lau*  Cjttruicvii'iCJ  (Pole) .  vicar-gcncral  1 782-1 7«5 

6.  Cabncl  Licntclcwtt?  fPolc\            ..               .  1785-«79« 
f,  Francistus  Xa%icf  Katpu  iPoIc),  (general  in 

Ruwis.  7th  ^tarth  ifloi) 1799-ltoa 

ff.  Gabriel  CrubcT  (Gc-rman) 1802-1805 

19.  Tli.iddifii*  Brzoiowski  (Pole)    .......  1 805- 1820 

io.  AJnvjiifi  FoEii*  (Vcronrse)                 1820-1829 

21.  liaSinnnr^  Rrxith.ian  (Dtitcbrman) i829-i8|5 

22.  F<r^r /nh,!  fines  Beckx  (Odgian)      .....  1853-1884 

23.  Anri>jnr  AmJcrlcfly  (Swi«»J 1 884- 1892 

24.  Luis  Martin  (?!pani6h>     ........  1 892- 1 906 

25.  FranmXavicrWerniiJGeriiiJiii)       .     .     .      .     .  1906- 

Thp  bibliofifaphy  of  JcBiihrsm  i^  of  cnnrrnflus  extent »  and  li  i>  im* 
prattkabtc  to  cut'  mofc  than  a  few  tit  ihe  moiit  iiapfjriapi;  work*i. 
They  arc  as  fcjtiowst  Irulituium  Smtttjiij  Jrsu  (7  vds.,  Avignon. 
|83r>-ti?T.S):  Orlandini,  HnioriB  Socieiatit  Jfiii  [Antwerp,  Ib20,h 
/jrri;,'  ■  pfimi  iaffati  S^i^lniis  fesa  (Antwerp,  i6.p)j  Niefcmbcrff, 
Vid^^  f/r  San  Iptaiio  ic  L&yflla  (tj  vots.,  foJ.,  Madridi  i645-t7tf^): 
CrriiLI].  Liff  of  St  ifTtuiius  vf  l^ydiJ  ^Londun,  1872);  Backer, 
^if'r.,'iLr(^iif  dfs  icrimijis  de  h  CampiiinU  de  Mms  {7  vole,,  Pans, 
18  . 1,  I W"!  I ) ,  CtH\nvnM\^\yJ!i^tmTtieLs  Ctimpag-nit  d^  Jfmi  {6  vol* , 
Put^^.  1  K44h  Gum [6e,  Untoirf  dfs Msttitfs (^ vu^s,,  T^Hs,  1858- 1*5^^) i 
^N^'ilil.  Aiicemftnt  Cnckichk  dcr  Jr$uiUn  (4  voEsu^  Zurich,  17 1*9- J  7^^*  S 
Ciobenj.  liGiiittta  owdernc  (LaufariFH%  l^jtij;  ^^  Parkmati,  Pi&mrrt 
of  Ffan^fi  in  ikf  AW   World  and   Tht  Jt^mH  in   Narih  Amertca 


n  Annnhf  de  la  prvpaiGtim  4e  la  hi  (40  vol*., 
Hu] ;  Sftlnt-Pricat,  HtsiritFe  de  la  ikmu  dr\  Mmtm  am 


In  Anmilfs  de  fa   frri'paiGH^n  4e  la  hi  (40  vol*., 

s       .  iri^4) ;  Sftlnt-Pricat,  HtsiritFe  de  ia  ikmu  dr\  Mmtm  am 

Xi'nt^^^i^  t  Pari  is  i«4*t};  Ran  lie.  Jifmuthe  I'a^tf  (3  vt^ls..  fit  rim, 


ti^A)',  E. Taunton,  Hhivry  af  ih  JeittHi  in  Engiand  iUundon.  1901  J; 

(Lf>nt>rni  an4  Nf  w  York,  1907);  R.  G    Thifc-nirr*,  Jfsvtl  RtUtitmt 
and  AMied  Dvycummts  {jl  vol*.  Clevdand*  iS9&-i90j)i 

(R.  F-  L. ,  E.  Tn.) 

JBSUP,  MORRIS  KBTCBUII  (i 830-1 90S).  American  banker 
and  philanthropist,  was  bom  at  Westport,  Connecticut,  on  the 
9 1  St  of  June  t«30.  In  1842  he  went  to  New  York  City,  whtre 
after  some  experience  m  business  he  established  a  bankhiff  house 
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in  1851.  In  1856  he  organised  the  banking  firm  o£  H.  K«  Jesup 
Zi  Company,  which  after  two  reorganizations  became  Cuyler, 
Morgan  &  Jesup.  He  became  widely  known  as  a  financier, 
retiring  Irom  active  business  in  1884.  He  was  best  known, 
however,  as  a  munificent  patron  of  scientific  research,  a  large 
contributor  to  the  needs  of  education,  and  a  public>spirit(yl 
citizen  of  wide  interests,  who  did  m|ich  for  the  betterment  of 
social  conditions  in  New  York.  He  contributed  largely  to  the 
funds  for  the  Arctic  expeditions  of  Commander  Robert  1u  Peary, 
becoming  presideiU  of  the  Peary  Arctic  Club  in  1890^  To  the 
American  museum  of  natural  history,  in  New  York  City,  he  gave 
large  sums  in  his  lifetime  and  bequeathed  Si,oop,ooo.  He 
was  president  of  the  New  York  chamber  of  commerce  from  iSgg 
until  1907,  and  was  the  largest  subscriber  to  its  new  building. 
To  his  native  town  he  gave  a  fine  public  libmy.  He  died  in 
New  York  City  on  the  22nd  of  January  190&. 

JESUS  CHRIST.  To  write  a  summary  account  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  though  always  involving  a  grave  responsibility,  was 
until  recent  yea^s  a  comparatively  stra^htforward  task,  for  it 
was  assumed  that  all  that  was  needed,  or  could  be  olTeied,  was  a 
chronological  outline  based  oa  a  harmony  of  the  four  canonical 
Gospels.  But  to-day  history  is  not  satisfied  by  this  simple  pro- 
cedure. Literary  criticism  has  analysed  the  documents,  and  has 
already  established  some  important  results;  and  many  questions 
are  still  in  debate,  the  answers  to  which  must  affect  our  judg- 
ment of  the  historical  value  of  the  existing  narratives.  It  seems 
therefore  consonant  alike  with  pmdence  and  reverence  to  re- 
frain from  attempting  to  combine  afresh  into  a  sin^e  picture 
the  materials  derivable  from  the  various  documents,  and  to 
endeavour  instead  to  describe  the  main  contents  of  the  sources 
from  which  our  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  an 
historical  personage  is  ultimately  drawn,  and  to  observe  the 
picture  of  Him  which  each  writer  in  turn  has  offered  to  us. 

The  cMef  elements  of  the  evidence  with  which  we  shaU  deal  are 
the  following  r— 

».  First,  because  earliest  in  point  of  time,  the  references  to  the 
Lord  JcsuB  Christ  in  the  earliest  Epistles  of  St  Paul. 

2.  The  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark. 

3.  Adocument,  no  longer  extant,  which  was  partially  incorpoi^ted 
bto  the  Gospels  of  St  ^1atthew  and  St  Luke. . 

4.  Further  information  added  by  St  Matthew's  Gospel. 
S  Further  information  added  l^  St  Luke's  GospeL 

0.  The  Gospel  according  to  St  John. 

With  regard  to  traditional  saying^s  or  doinn  of  our  Lord,  which  were 
only  written  down  at  a  later  period,  it  wiU  suffice  to  say  that  those 
which  have  any  claim  to  be  genuine  are  very  scanty,  and  that  their 

Genuineness  has  to  be  tested  oy  their  correspondence  with  the  great 
ulk  of  information  which  is  derived  from  the  sources  already 
enumerated.  The  fictitious  literature  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  known  as  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  offers  no  direct  evidence 
of  any  historical  value  at  all :  it  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  contrast 
which  it  presents  to  the  grave  simplicity  of  the  canom'cal  Gospels, 
and  as  showing  how  incapable  a  later  age  was  of  adding  anything  to 
the  Gospel  history  which  was  not  palpably  absurd. 

1.  Letters  of  St  Paul, — In  the  order  of  chronology  we  must  give 
the  first  place  to  the  earliest  letters  of  St  Paul  The  first  piece 
of  Christian  literature  which  has  an  independent  existence  and 
to  which  we  can  fix  a  date  is  St  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians.  Lightfoot  dates  it  in  52  cr  53;  Hamack  pbces  it 
five  years  earlier.  We  may  say,  then,  that  it  was  written  some 
twenty  years  after  the  Crucifixion.  St  Paul  is  not  an  historian; 
he  is  not  attempting  to  describe  what  Jesus  Clirist  said  or  did. 
He  is  writing  a  letter  to  encourage  a  little  Christian  society  which 
he,  a  Jew,  had  founded  in  a  distant  Greek  city;  and  he  reminds 
his  readers  of  many  things  which  he  had  told  there  when  he  was 
with  them.  The  evidence  to  be  collected  from  his  epistles 
generally  must  not  detain  us  here,  but  we  may  glance  for  a 
moment  at  this  one  letter,  because  it  contains  what  appears  to  be 
the  first  mention  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  literature  of  the  world. 
Those  who  would  get  a  true  history  cannot  afford  to  neglect  their 
earliest  documents.  Now  the  opening  sentence  of  this  letter  is 
as  follows:  "  Paul  and  Si^vanus  and  T^nothy  to  the  Chttrch  of 
the  Thessalonians  in  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ: 
Ccacc  to  you,  and  peace."  Three  men  with  Creek  or  Latin 
•ames  ai c  writing  U>  some  kind  of  assembly  in  a  city  of  Mace- 


donia«    The  writers  ave  Jeifsj  to  ju^- by  their  sdutatsop  ti 
*•  peace,"  and  by  their  mention  of "  God  the  Father,"  and  of  the 
assembly  or  society  as  being  *'  in  **  Him.    But  what  is  this  eev 
name  which  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the  Divine  Name**"  in 
God  the  Fatlier  and  the  Lord  Jotus  Christ "?    An  educated 
Greek,  who  knew  something  (as  many  at  that  time  did)  of  the 
Greek  Iranslatioa  of  the  ancieot  Hehsew  Scriptures,  if  fac  had 
picked  up  this  letter  before  he  had' ever  heard  the  name  of  Jcsos 
Christ,  would  have  been  deeply  interettcd  in  these  opening 
words.    He  would  have  known  that  "  JesMS  "  was  theiGreek 
form  of  Joshua;  that  "Christ"  was  the  Greek  rendering, ol 
Messiah,  or  Anointed,  the  tkle  of  the  great  King  for  whom  the 
Jews  were  looking;  he  might  further  have  remembered  that 
"  the  Lord  "  is  the  expreision  which  tlie  Gnek  Old  Testament 
constantly  uaet  instead  of  the  ineffable  name  cf  God,  which  we 
now  call  "  Jehovah  "  <9.i>.).  Who,  then,  he  might   well  ask 
is  this  Jesus  Christ  who  is  lifted  to  t^  unexampled  height? 
For  it  is  plain  that  Jesus  Christ  stands  in  some  dosejrelation  to 
"  Goo  the  Father,"  and  that  on  the  ground  ol  tbat  relation  a 
society  has  been  built  ttp,  apparently  by  Jewa^  im  a  Greek  cHy 
far  distant  from  Palestine^    He  would  learn  somethbig  as  be 
read  on;  for  the  letter  mak«»«  pasatni^  reference  to  the  foenda* 
tion  of  the  society,  and  to  the  expansion  of  its  iofhieoce  in  other 
parts  of  Greece;  to  the  conversian  of  its  members  B'Omheathctt* 
ism,  and  to  the  consequent   sufferings  at  the  hands  of  their 
heathen  neighbours^    The   writers  speak   of  themselves    as 
"apostles,"  01   messengers,  of  Christ;  they  refer  to  similar 
societies  "  in  Christ  Jesus,"  which  they  call  "  churches  of  God," 
in  Judaea,  and  they,  say  that  these  also,  suffer  from  the  Jews 
there,  who  had  "  killed  the  Lord  Jesus "  some  time  before. 
But  they  further  speak  of  Jeaus  as  "  raised  from  the  dead," 
and  they  refer  to  the  beliel  which  they  had  led  the  society  to 
entertain,  that  He  would  oome  again  '*  from  heaven  to  deliver 
them  from  the  coming  wrath."    Moreover,  they-  urge  them 
not  to  grieve  for  certain  memben  of  the  society  who  have  tl^ 
ready  died,  saying  that,  "  if  we  l^Ueve  that  Jesus  dicsi  -and 
rose  again,"  we  may  also  be  assured  that  "the  dead iii  Christ 
will  rise  "  and  will  live  foi.ever  with  Him.    Thus  the  lietter 
assumes  that  its  readen  already  have  considerable  knowledge 
as  to  "  the  Lord  Jeuis  Christ,"  -and  as  to  His  relation  to  "  Goid 
the  Father,"  a  knowledge  derived  from.teachiog  given  in  person 
on  a  former  visit.    The  purpose  of  the  letter  is  not  lo  give  ia- 
formation  as  to  the  past,  but  to  stimulate  iu  reados  to  pene<- 
verance  by  giving  Xrcah  tieaching  as  to  the  luture.    HistoricaUy 
it  is  ot  great  value  as  showmg  how  widely  within  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  of  the  Crucifixion  a  religion  which  proclaimed 
developed,  theological  teaching  as  to  "  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ " 
had  spread  in  the  Roman  Empire.    We  may  dnw  a  further  am* 
dusion  from  this  and  other  letters  of  St  Paul  before  we  go  on. 
St  Paul's  missionary  work  must  have  cieated  a  demand    Those 
who  had  heard  him  and  read  his  lettess  would  want  to  know 
more  than  he  had  told  them  of  the  earthly  lif e  e(  the  Lord 
Jesus.    They  would  wish  to  be  able  to  picture  Him  to  their 
minds;  and  especially  to  undecstaod  what  could  have  led  to 
His  bdngput  to  death  by  the  Romans  at  the  requisitiofi  of  the 
Jews.    St  Paul  had  not  been  one  of  his  personal  disciples  ta 
Galilee  or  Jerusalem;  he  had  no  memories  to  relate  of  His 
mirades  and  teaching.    Some  written  account  of  these  was  an 
obviotis  need.    And  we  may  be  sure  that  any  such  narrative 
concerning  One  who  was  so  deeply  reveienced  would  be  most 
carefully  scrutinited  at  a  time  when  many  were  still  livtng^  whose 
memories  went  back  to 'the  period  of  Our  Lord's  public, ministry. 
One  such  narrative  we  now  proceed  to  describe. 

t.  St  Mark's  Om^.— The  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark  was 
written  within  fifteen  years  of  the  first  letter  ot  St  Paul  to  the 
The&salonians'~«>e>  about  65*  It  seems  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  Christians  Uving  far  away  from  Palestine.  The 
author  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  relates,  but  he  writes 
with  the  firm  security  of  a  man  who  has  the  best  authority 
behind  him.  The  characteristics  of  his  work  confirm  the  early 
belief  that  St  Mark  wrote  this  Gospd  for  the  Christians  of  Rone 
under  the  guidance  of  St  Peter,    It  is  of  the  first  importaa5X  that 
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#eslioiideiKlea^rourtoM*tliisbook  as  « wfkole; to giindw total 
ilnprettion  Whkh  It  makes  on  the  mind;  to  look  at  the  picture  of 
Jesus  Christ  which  it  offers.  That  picture'must  loeviubly  be 
aA  incomplete  represenution  of  Hun;  it  wfll  need  to  be  supple- 
mented  by  other  pictures  which  other  writers  hav«  drawn. 
Bnl  h  is  important  to  consider  it  by  itself,  as  showing  us  what  im- 
press the  Master  had  made  oh  the  memory  of  one  dbdple  who 
bad  been  alrtoet  constantly  by  His  sidcu 

Tbe  book  opens  thus:  "  The  beghining  of  the  Gospel  of 

Jesus  Christ."    This  "  beginning  "  is  shown  to  be  itself  rooted 

BigbBmimg  in  the  past.     Hebrew  prophets  had   foretold  that 

•fOMwa  God  would  tend  a  *' messenger";  that  a  voice 

^"■■'"^     would  be  heard  saying,  "  Prepare  the  way  of  the 

Lord.'*  And  so,  in  fact,  John  came,  baptizing  im  the  wilderness 

and  turning  the  heart  of  the  nation  back  to  God<    But  John  was 

only  a  forerunner.    He  was  himself  a  prophet,  and  his  (irophecy 

was  this,  **  He  that  is  stronger  than  I  am  is  coming  after  me." 

Then,  we  read,  "  Jesus  came."  St  Mark  introduces  Him  quite 

abruptly,  just  as  he  had  introduced  John;  for  he  Is  writing 

lor  those  who  already  know  the  outlines  of  the  story.    '*  Jesus 

came  from  Naxarcth  of  Galilee."    He  was  baptized  by  John,  and 

as  He  came  out  of  the  water  He  had  a  vsiion  of  the  opened 

heavens  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  like  a  dove,  descending  upon 

Rim;  and  He  hterd  a  Voice  saying,  **Tho«  art  My  Son,  the 

Beloved:  in  Thee  I  am  weH  pleased."    He  then  passed  away 

into  the  wilderness,  where  He  was  tempted  by  Satan  and  fed 

by  angels.    Then  He  begins  His  work;  and  from  the  very 

first  we  feci  that  He  fulfils  John*^  sign:  He  is  strong.    His  first 

words  are  words  of  strength;  "  the  time  is  fulfilled  "—that  is  to 

say,  all  the  past  has  been  leading  up  to  this  great  moment; 

*^  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand  "—that  is  to  say,  all  your 

best  hopes  are  on  the  point  of  being  fulfilled;  "  repent,  and 

believe  the  Gospel"— that  is  to  say,  turn  from  your  sins  and 

accept  the  tidings  which  I  bring  you.  It  is  but  a  brief  summary 

of  what  He  must  have  said;  but  we  feci  iu  strength.    He  does 

not  hentate  to  fix  all  eyes  upon  Himself.    Then  we  see  Him  call 

two  brothers  who  are  fishermen.    "  Come  after  Me,"  He  says, 

*♦  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men."    They  dropped  their  nets 

and  went  after  Him,  and  so  did  two  other  brothers,  their  partners; 

for  they  all  feh  the  power  of  this  Master  of  men:  He  was  strong. 

He  began  to  teach  in  the  synagogue;  they  were  astonished  at  His 

teaching,  for  he  spoke  with  authority.    He  was  interrupted 

by  a  demoniac,  but  He  quelled  the  evil  spirit  by  a  word;  He  was 

stronger  than  the  power  of  eviL    When  the  sun  set  the  Sa1>bath 

was  at  an  end,  and  the  people  could  carry  out  their  sick  into 

the  street  where  He  was;  and  He  came  forth  and  healed  them 

an.    The  demoniacs  showed  a  strange  faculty  of  recognition, 

and  cried  that  He  was"  the  holy  one  of  God,"  and  "  the  Christ." 

but  He  silenced  them  at  once.    The  next  morning  He  was 

gone.    He  had  sought  a  quiet  spot  for  prayer.     Peter,  one  of 

those  fishermen  whom  He  had  called,  whose  wife's  mother  had 

been  htoled  the  day  before,  found  Him  and  tried  to  bring 

Him  back.    "  All  men  are  seeking  Thee,"  he  pleaded.    **  Let 

us  go  elsewhere  "  was  the  quiet  reply  of  one  who  could  not 

be  moved  by  popular  enthusiasm.    Once  again,  we  observe.  He 

fulfils  John's  sign:    He  is  strong.    This  a  our  first  sight  of 

Jesus  Christ.    The  next  shows  us  that  this  great  strength  is 

united  to  a  most  tender  sympathy.    To  touch  a  leper  was 

forbidden,  and  the  offence  involved  ceremonial  defilement.  Yet 

when  a  leper  decbred  that  Jesus  could  heal  him,  if  only  He 

would,  *•  He  put  forth  His  hand  and  touched  him."    The  act 

perfected  the  leper's  faith,  and  he  was  healed  immediately. 

But  he  disobeyed  the  command  to  be  silent  about  the  matter, 

and  the  result  was  that  Jcstis  could  not  openly  enter  into  the 

town,  but  remained  outside  in  the  country.     It  is  the  first  shadow 

that  falls  across  His  path;  His  power  finds  a  che<tk  in  human 

wilfulness.    Presently  He  is  in  Capernaum  again.    He  heals  a 

paralysed  man,  but  ndt  until 'He  has  come  into  touch,  as  we 

say,  with  him  also,  by  reaching  hrs  deepest  need  and  declaring  the 

forgiveness  of  his  sins.    This  declaration  disturbs  the  rabbts, 

who  regard  it  as  a  blasphemous  usurpation  of  Divine  authority. 

But  He  daims  that "  the  Son  of  Man  hath  authority  oB  caith  to  * 
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forgive  sins."     The  title  wludi  Be  thus  adopts  atust  bt  con- 
sidered later. 

We  may  note,  as  we  pass  on,  that  He  has  again,  in  the 
exerdse  of  His  power  and  His  sympathy,  come  into  conflict 
With  the  established  religious  tradition.  This  free-  Attkt^a 
dom  from  the  trammeb  of  convention  appears  yet  ia»m4a 
again  when  he  clain)s  as  a  new  disciple  a  pubiacan,  a  ^f'^'^' 
man  whose  calling  as  a  tax-gatherer  for  the  Roman  "■*''"•• 
govemment  made  bim  odious  to  every  patriotic  Jew.  Publicans 
were  classed  with  open  sinners;  and  when  Jesus  went  to  this 
man's  house  and  met  a  company  of  Ins  fellows  the  rabbis  wef« 
scaadalizedi  **  Why  eateth  your  Masur  with  publicans  and 
sinners?"  Thegentleanswerof  Jesus  showed  His  sympathy  even 
whh  those  who  opposed  Him: "  The  doctor,"  He  said, "  must  go 
to  the  sick."  And  again,  when  they  challenged  His  disdples  fee 
not  observing  the  regular  fasts.  He  gently  reminded  ibem  that 
they  themselves  relaxed  the  discipline  of  fasting  for  a  bride* 
groom's  friends.  And  He  added,  in  picturesque  aiul  prcgiutal 
sayings,  that  an  old  garment  could  n»t  bear  a  new  patch,  and 
thkt  old  wine-skins  could  not  take  new  wine.  Such  language  was 
at  once  gentle  and  strong;  without  condemning  the  old,  it 
claimed  liberty  for  the  new.  To  what  lengths  would  this 
liberty  go  ?  The  sacred  badge  of  the  Jews'  religion,  which 
marked  them  off  from  other  men  all  the  worid  over,  was  their 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  It  was  a  national  emblem,  the  test 
of  religion  and  patriotism.  The  rabbis  had  fenced  the  Sabbath 
round  with  minute  commands,  lest  any  Jews  should  even  seen 
to  work  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Thus,  plucking  and  rubbing  the 
ears  of  com  was  counted  a  form  of  reaping  and  threshing.  The 
hungry  disciples  had  so  transgressed  as  they  walked  through  the 
fields  of  ripe  com.  Jesus  defended  them  by  the  example  of 
David,  who  had  eaten  the  shcwbread,  whic^  only  priests  might 
eat,  and  had  given  it  to  his  hungry  men.  Necessity  absolves  ' 
from  ritual  restrioions.  And  he  went  farther,  and  proclaimed 
a  principle:  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath,  so  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  lord  even  of  tM 
Sabbath."  For  a  second  time,  in  justifying  His  position,  He 
used  the  expression  **  the  Son  of  Man."  The  words  might  sound 
to  Jewish  ears  merely  as  a  sjrnonym  for  "  man."  For  Himself, 
and  possibly  for  some  others,  they  involved  a  reference,  as 
appears  later,  to  the  "  ant  like  to  a  son  of  man  "  in  Daniel's 
prophecy  of  the  coming  kingdom.  They  emphasised  His  relation 
to  humanity  as  a  whole,  in  contrast  to  such  narrower  titles  as 
••  Son  of  Abraham  "  «r  •*  Son  of  David."  They  were  fitted  t6 
express  a  wider  mission  than  that  of  a  merely  Jewish  Messiah: 
He  stood  and  spoke  for  ihankind.  The  controversy  was  renewed 
when  a  man  with  a  withered  hand  appeared  in  the  synagogue 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  rabbis  watdied  to  see  whether  Jcsns 
would  heal  him.  For  the  first  time,  we  read  that  Jesus  was 
angry.  They  were  wilfully  blind,  and  they  would  rather  not 
See  good  done  than  see  it  done  in  a  way  that  contradicted  their 
teachings  and  undermined  their  influence.  After  a  sharp  temon* 
strance.  He  healed  the  man  by  a  mere  word.  And  they  went 
out  to  make  a  compact  with  the  foQowers  of  the  wqrkfly  Herod 
to  kill  Him,  and  so  to  stave  off  a  religious  revolution  whtcb 
might  easily  have  been  followed  by  political  trouble. 

Up  to  this  point  what  have  we  seen  ?  On  the  stage  of  Palestine, 
an  outlying  district  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  home  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  now  subject  but  still  firod  with  the  UtaopMr* 
hope  of  freedom  and  even  of  universal  domination  ^■<*»* 
under  the  leadership  of  a  divinely  anointed  King,  a  new  figure 
has  appeared.  His  appearance  has  been  announced  by  a 
reforming  prophet,  who  has  summoned  the  nation  to  return 
to  its  God,  and  promised  that  a  stronger  than,  himself  is  to 
follow.  In  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  who  is  it  that  has  come  ? 
Not  a  rough  prophet  in  the  desert  like  John,  not  a  leadcrstriking 
for  political  freedom,  not  a  pretender  aiming  at  the  petty  throne 
of  the  Herods,  not  even  a  great  rabbt.  building  on  tbepatriotic 
foundation  of  the  Pharisees  who  had  secured  the  national  life 
by  a  new  devotion  to  the  ancient  law.  Noneof  these,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  an  unknown  figure  from  the  remote  hills  of  Galilee; 
standing  on  the  populous  shores  of  its  lake,  prodaimftig  wi 
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a  mexlige  from  God  tlut  the  Ugbest  hopes  were  about  to  be 
fulfilled,  fastening  attention  on  Himself  by  speaking  with 
authority  and  attaching  a  few  followers  to  His  person /exhibiting 
wonderful  powers  of  healing  as  a  sign  that  He  has  come  to 
fulfil  all  needs,  manifesting  at  the  same  time  aa  unparalleled 
sympathy,  and  setting  quietly  aside  every  religious  conventioit 
whidi  limited  the  outflow  of  this  sympathpr;  and  as  the  retuit 
of  all  this  arousii^  the  enthusiasm  of  astonished  multitudes  and 
evoking  the  opposition  and  even  the  murderous  resmtmeat 
of  the  religious  guides  of  the  nation.  0£  His  teaching  wt  have 
heard  nothing,  except  in  the  occasional  sentences  by  which  He; 
justified  sotfie  of  His  unexpected  actions.  No  party  b  formed, 
no  programme  is  ^innounced,  no  doctrine  is  formulated;  without 
assuming  the  title  of  Messiah,  He  offers  Himself  as  the  centre  of 
expectation,  and  seems  to  invite  an  unlimited  confidence  in 
His  person.  This,  then,  in  brief  summary,  is  what  we  have  seen: 
the  natural  development  of  an  historical  situation,  a  march 
of  events  leading  rapidly  to  a  cUmax;  an  unexampl^  strength 
and  an  unexampled  sympathy  issuing  inevitably  in  an  unex* 
ampled  Ubeety;  and  then  the  forces  of  orthodox  religion  com- 
bining with  the  forces  of  workUy  indifference  in  order  to  suppress 
t  dangerous  innovator.  Yet  the  writer  who  in  a  few  pages  pre- 
sents us  with  so  remarkable  a  repneaehtation  shows  no  conscious- 
ness at  all  of  artistic  treatment.  He  tells  a  simple  ulc  in  the 
plainest  words:  he  never  stops  to  offer  a  comment  or  to  point  a 
moral.  The  wonder  of  it  all  is  not  in  the  writing,  but  ia  the 
subject  itsdf.  We  feel  that  we  have  here  no  skilful  composi- 
tion, but  a  bare  transcript  of  what  occurred.  And  we  feel  be- 
sides that  such  a  narrative  as  this  is  the  worthy  commencement 
of  an  answer  to  the  question  with  which  its  readers  would  have 
come  to  it:  What  was  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel?  How 
did  the  Lord  Jesus  speak  and  aa?  and  why  did  He  arouse  such 
malignant  enmity  amongst  His  own  people? 

We  have  followed  St  Mark's  narrative  up  to  the  point  at 
which  it  became  clear  that  conciliatory  arg\tment  could  have 
fio  effect  upon  the  Jewish  religious  leaders.  The  controversy 
about  the  Sabbath  had  brought  their  dissatisfaction  to  a  climax^ 
Henceforth  Jesus  was  to  them  a  revolutionary,  who  must,  by 
any  means,  be  suppressed.  After  this  decisive  breach  a  new 
period  opens.  Jesus  leaves  Capernaum,  never  again,  it  would 
seem,  to  appear  in  its  synagogue.  Henceforward  He  was  to  be 
found,  with  His  disciples,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  where  vast 
multitudes  gathered  round  Him,  drawn  not  only  from  Galilee  and 
Judaea,  but  also  from  the  farther  districts  north  and  east  of 
these.  He  would  take  refuge  from  the  crowds  in  a  boat,  which 
carried  Him  from  shore  to  shore;  and  His  healiag  activity  was 
aow  at  its  height.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  popular  enthusiasm 
He  knew  that  the  tim^  had  come  to  prepare  for  a  very  different 
future,  and  accordingly  a  fresh  departure  was  made  when  He 
selected  tw^ve  of  His  disciples  for  a  moflre  inUiaate  oqmpanioa- 
ship,  with  a  view  to  a  special  mission:  *'  He  appointed  twelve 
that  they  might  be  with  Him,  and  thai  He  might  send  them 
forth  to  preach  and  to  have  power  ta  cast  out  the  devils." 
The  exdtement  and  pressure  of  the  crowds  was  at  this  tim« 
almost  overwhelming,  and  the  relatives  of  Jesus  endeavoured  to 
restrain  Him;  "  for  they  said^  He  is  mad.''  The  scribes  from 
Jerusalem  offercd  a  more  sinister  expUnation,  saying  that  He 
was  possessed  by  the  prince  of  the  devib,  and  that  this  was  why 
He  was  able  to  control  all  the  evO  spirits.  He  ai^swered  them 
first  hi  figurative  language,  speaking  of  the  certain  downfall 
of  a<kingdom  or  a  family  divided  against  itself,  and  of  the  strong 
man's  house  which  could  hot  be  looted  unless  the  strong  man 
were  firU  bound.  Then  followed  the  tremendous  warning,  that 
to  assign  His  work  to  Satan,  and  so  to  call  good  evil,  was  to 
blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Spirit — the  one  sin  which  admitted 
of  no  forgiveness.  Presently,  when  He  was  told  that  His  mother 
and  brethren  were  calling  for  Him,  He  disclaimed  their  interfere 
ence  by  pointing  to  a  new  circle  of  family  celatiooship,  consisting 
of  all  those  who  "  do  the  will  of  God." 

Again  we  find  Him  teaching  by  the  lake,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  multitude  is  still  so  great  that  He  sits  in  a. boat  while  they 
Uttctht  shora^.  For  the  fiat  time  we  are  allowed  to  hear  bow 
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He  Uught  them.  He  gives  them  a  paiafale  from  aatuvt-Hba 
sower's  three  kinds  of  failure,  compensated  by  the  rich  psoduos 
of  the  eood  soil.  At  the  close  He  utters  the  pieg-  CMW« 
naiit  sayingi  *'  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  hina  TaacUgg. 
hear/'  When  His  disciples  afterwards  asked  for  an  d^Uaa- 
Uon,  He  prefaced  it  by  saying  that  the  ianer  cirde  oalj 
were  intended  to  understand.  The  disciples  might  kam  that 
the  message  would  often  prove  feuitlcss,  but  that  nevertheless  aa 
abundant  harvest  would  result,  tor  the  light  was  iatcoded  to 
shine,  and  the  tudden  was  meaat  (o  be  revealed.-  Another 
parable  compared  the  kingdom  of  Ood  lo  seed  which,  when, 
once  planted,  must  inevitably  gem»i»te;  the  process  was 
secret  and  sloW,  but  the  harvest  was  certain.  Again,  it  wai 
like  the  tiny  mustard-oeed  which  9«w  out  of  all  pioportioo 
to  its  original  sizev  till  the  birds  could  shelter  in,  its  gneat  branches. 
These  enigmatic  speeches  were  all  that  the  multitudes  got, 
but  the  disdpks  in  private  were  taught  their  lesson  of  hope. 
As  we  review  this  teaching  it  Is  very  remarkable.  The  world 
of  common  things  is  seen  to  be  a  lesson-fapok  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  to  those  who  haveeyes  to  read  it*  .What  that  kingdom  is  to 
be  we  are  not  told;  we  are  only  taught  that  its  coming  is  secret, 
slow  and  certain.  If  nature  ia  its  ordinacy  processes  was  thus 
seen  to  be  full  of  significance,  the  discipl»  were  also  to  leain 
that  it  was  under  His  ODMrol.  As  the  boat  from  which  He  had 
been  teaching  passed  to  the  other  side»  the  tired  Teacher  slept. 
A  sudden  storm  terrified  the  diKiples,  and  they  roused  Him  in 
alarm.  He  stilled  the  storm  with  a  word  and  rebuked  their 
want  of  faith.  "  Who  then  is  this,"  they  whbpered  with  awe, 
"  that  even  the  wind  and  the  sea  obey  H4m?  "  On  the  opposiu 
hills  a.soliUry  spectator  bad  watched  the  rise  and  the  jull  of  the 
tempest,  a  fierce  demoniac  who  dwelt  among  the  toml>s  on 
the  mountainside.  He  believed  himself  to  be  possessed  by  a 
regiment  of  demons.  When  Jesus  bade  them  go  forth,  he  begged 
that  they  might  be  allowed  to  enter  into  a  herd  of  swine  which 
was  hard  by.  His  request  was  granted,  and  the  awiae  rushed, 
over  a  steep  place  into  the  lake.  It  is  worth  while  to  note  that, 
while  most  of  the  cures  which  Jesus  had  performed  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  this  class,  this  particular  case  is  described  a* 
an  exceptionally  severe  one,  and  the  visible  effca  of  the  removal 
of  his  tormentors  may  have  greatly  helped  to  restore  the  man's 
shattered  personality. 

We  must  not  attempt  to  tmce  in  detail  the  whole  of  St  Mark's 
slory.  We  have  followed  it  Vyag  enoogh  toaee  its  direaness  and 
simplfcity,  to  observe  the  oaturalaess  with  which  one  incident 
succeeds  another,  and  to  watch  the  gradual  manifestation  of  a 
personality  at  once  strong  and  sympathetic,  wielding  extra- 
ordinary powers,  which  are  placed  wholly,  at  the  service  of  others, 
and  ifiusiag  to  be  hiadercd  from  helping  men  by  the  ordinary 
restrictions  of  social  or  religious  custom.  .And;  we  have  seen  aa 
the  oonsequfnce  .of  all  this  the  development  o(  an  historical 
situation  in  which  the  leaden  of  current  orthodoxy  ally  them- 
selves with  the  indifforentisn^  which  accepts  existing  political 
conditions  in  order  to  put  down  a  disturber  of  the  peace.  We 
must  now  be  content  with  a  broader  survey  of  the  course  of 
events. 

Two  notable  cures  were  wrought  on  the  western  side  of  the 
lake — ththea^ag  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  and  the  raising  of 
Jairus's  daughter*  In  each  of  th^  cures  prominence  HtaOag 
is  given  to  the  requirement  an4  the  reward  of  faith—  Powttt, 
that  is  to  say»  of  personal  confidence  in  the  Healer:  "  Thy 
faith  hath  made  thee  wbojc."  "  Fear  not«  only  believe." 
After  this  Jesus  passed  awaj  Crom  the  enthusiastic  crowds  by 
the  lake  to  visit  His  own  Nazareth,  and  to  find  there  a  strange 
incredulity  in  regard  to  one  whom  the  villagers  knew  as  the 
carpenter.  ,  Once  more  we  come  across  a  mysterious  limitation 
of  His  powers:  "  He  could  not  do  there  any  miracle,"  save  the 
cure  of  a  few  sick  folk;  and  He  marvelled  because  of  their  want 
of  faith.  The  moment  had  now  come  when  the  twelve  disdples 
were  to  be  entrusted  with  a  share  of  His  healing  power  and  with 
the  proclamation  of  repentance.  While  they  are  journeying 
two  and  two  ia^  various  directions  St  Mark  takes  occasion  to  tell 
us  the  current  cof\Jeaures  as  to.  who  Jesus  really  was.    Soma 
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tlMught  him  Elijah  or  one  of  the  ancient  prophets  retained  to 
earth-— a  sussestion  based  on  popular  tiadition;  others  said  He 
was  John  the  Baptist  risen  from  the  dead — the  superstition 
of  Herod  who  had  put  him  to  death.  When  the  disciples 
returned,  Jesus  took  them  apart  for  rest;  but  the  crowds, re- 
assembled when  they  found  Him  again  near  the  lake»  and  Hit 
yearning  compassion  for  these  shepherdleas  sheep  led  Him  to  give 
them  an  impressive  sign  that  He  had  indeed  come  to  supply  all 
human  needs.  Hitherto  His  power  had  gone  forth  to  individuals, 
but  now  He  fed  five  thousand  men  from  the  scanty  stock  of  five 
loaves  and  two  fishes.  That  night  He  came  to  His  disciples 
waUung  upon  the  waters,  and  in  the  period  which  immediately 
followed  there  was  once  more  a  great  manifestaiioa  of  healing 
power. 

We  have  heard  nothing  for  some  time  of  any  opposition;  but 
now  a  fresh  conflict  arose  with  certain  scribes  who  had  come  down 
r»»inifiia  from  Jerusalem,  and  who  complained  that  the  dis* 
•ft^  dples  neglected  the  cecemom'al  washing  of  their 
■^"••*-  bands  before  meaJa.  Jesus  replied  with  a  stern  re- 
buke, addressing  the  questioners  as  hypocrites,  and  exposing  the 
falsity  of  a  system  which  allowed  the  breach  of  fundamental 
commandments  in*order  that  traditional  regulations  might  be 
observed.  He  then  turned  from  them  to  the  multitude,  and 
uttered  a  saying  which  in  effect  annulled  the  Jewish  distinaion 
between  dean  and  unclean  meats.  This  was  a  diitct  attack  on 
the  whole  Pharisaic  position.  The  controversy  was  plainly 
irreconcilable,  and  Jesus  withdrew  to  the  north,  actually  passing 
outside  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  desired  to  remain 
unknown,  and  not  to  extend  His  mission  to  the  heathen  popula- 
tion, but  the  extraordinary  faith  and  (he  modest  importunity  ol 
a  Syrophenician  woman  induced  Him  to  heal  her  daughter. 
Then  He  returned  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
His  return  was  marked  by  another  miraculous  feeding  of  the 
multitude,  and  also  by  two  healing  miracles  which  present 
unusual  features.  In  both  the  patient  was  withdrawn  from  the 
multitude  and  the  cure  was  wrought  with  the  accompaniment  of 
symbolic  actions.  Moreover,  in  one  case  Jesus  is  described  as 
groaning  before  He  spoke;  in  the  other  the  cure  was  at  first  in- 
complete; and  both  of  the  men  were  strictly  charged  to  observe 
flUeoce  afterwards.  It  cannot  be  a  mere  coincidence  that  these 
are  the  last  cures  which  St  Marie  records  as  performed  in  Galilee. 

In  fact  the  Galilean  ministry  is  now  ck)sed.  Jesus  retires 
northwards  to  Caesarea  Philippi,  and  appears  henceforth  to 
Jfonltafc  devote  Himself  entirely  to  the  instruction  of  his  dis- 
TtmMaB  ciples,  who  needed  to  be  prepared  for  the  fatal  issue 
which  could  not  leng  be  delayed.  He  begins  by  asking  then 
the  popular  opiraon  as  to  Hb  Person.  The  suggestions  are 
still  the  same — ^John  the  Baptist,  or  EHjah,  or  some  other  of 
the  prophets.  But  when  He  asked  their  own  belief,  Peter 
replied,  **  Thou  art  the  Christ."  He  warned  them  not  to  make 
this  known;  and  He  proceeded  to  give  them  the  whoUy  new 
teaching  that  the  Son  of  Man  must  suffer  and  be  killed,  adding 
that  after  three  days  He  must  rise  again.  Peter  took  Him  aside 
and  urged  Him  not  to  speak  so.  But  He  turned  to  the  other 
disciples  and  openly  rebuked  Peter.  And  f  hen ,  add ressing  a  yet 
wider  circle.  He  demanded  of  those  who  should  follow  Him  a 
self-sacrifice  like  His  own.  He  even  used  the  metaphor  of  the 
cross  which  was  carried  by  the  sUfTerer  to  the  place  of  execution. 
life,  he  dedared,  could  only  be  saVed  by  voluntary  death.  He 
went  on  to  demand  an  unswerving  loyalty  to  Himself  and  His 
teaching  in  the  face  of  a  threatening  world;  and  then  He  promised 
that  some  of  those  who  ^rt  present  should  not  die  before  they 
had  seen  the  conung  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  have  had  no 
bintofsuchteachingasthisinthewholeof  the  Galilean  ministry. 
Jesus  had  stood  forth  as  the  strong  healer  and  helper  of  men;  H 
was  bewildering  to  hear  Hnn  speak  of  dying.  He  had  promised 
to  fulfil  men's  highest  expecutions,  If  only  they  would  not 
doubt  His  willingness  and  power.  He  had  been  enthusiastically 
reverenced  by  the  common  people,  though  suspected  and  attacked 
by  the  religious  leaders.  He  had  spoken  of  **  the  will  of  God  " 
as  supreme,  and  had  set  aside  ceremonia)  traditions.  He  had 
announced  the  nearness  of  the   kingdom  of  God,  but  had 
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described  it  only  in  parables  from  nature.  He  bad  adopted  the 
vague  title  of  the  "  Son  of  Man,"  but  had  refrained  from  pro- 
claiming Himself  as  the  expected  Messiah.  At  last  the  disciples 
had  expressed  their  conviction  that  He  was  the  Christ,  and  imme- 
diately He  tells  them  that  He  ^>es  to  meet  humiliation  and  death 
as  the  necessary  steps  to  a  resurrection  and  a  coming  of  the  Son 
of  Man  in  the  glory  of  His  Father.  It  was  an  amazing  armouoccf' 
ment  and  He  plainly  added  that  their  path  like  His  own  lay 
through  death  to  life.  The  dark  shadows  of  this  picture  of  the 
future  alone  could  impress  their  minds,  but  a  week  later  three  of 
them  were  allowed  a  momentary  vision  of  the  Ught  which  shoula 
overcome  the  darkness.  They  saW  Jesus  transfigured  in  a 
radiance  of  glory:  Elijah  appeared  with  Moses,  and  they  talked 
with  Jesus.  A  cloud  came  over  them,  and  a  Voice,  like  that  of. 
the  Baptism,  proclaimed  "  This  is  My  Son,  the  Beloved:  hear 
ye  Him."  They  were  bidden  to  keep  the  vision  secret  till  the 
Son  of  Man  should  have  risen  from  the  dead.  It  was  in  itseU  a 
foretaste  of  resurrection,  and  the  puuled  disdpks  remembered 
that  the  scribes  dedared  that  before  the  resurrection  Elijah, 
wouki  appear.  Thdr  minds  were  confused  as  to  what  resurrect 
tion  was  meant.  Jesus  told  them  that  Elijah  had  in  fact  come, 
and  He  also  said  that  the  Scriptures  foretold  the  sufTcrings  of 
the  Son  of  Man.  But  the  situation  was  wholly  beyorul  their 
grasp,  and  the  very  language  of  St  Mark  at  this  point  seems  ta 
reflect  the  confusion  of  their  minds. 

The  other  disciples,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  cure  a  peculiarly  violent  cose  of  denumiacal 
possession.  Jesus  Himself  cast  out  the  demon,  but  not  before 
the  suffering  child  had  been  rendered  seemingly  lifeless  by  a 
final  assault.  Then  they  journeyed  secretly  through  Galilee 
towards  Judara  and  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.  On  the  way 
Jesus  rdnforced  the  new  lesson  of  self-renunciation.  He  offered 
the  little  children  as  the  type  of  those  to  whom  the  kingdom  of 
God  betonged;  and  He  disappointed  a  young  and  wealthy  aspi- 
rant to  His  favour,  amaaing  His  diKiples  by  saying  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  could  hardly  be  entered  by  the  rich;  be  who 
forsook  all  should  have  all,  and  more  than  all;  the  work*,^. 
estimates  were  to  be  revetsed^the  first  should  be  bst  and  the 
last  first.  They  were  now  jounwying  towards  Jerusalem,  and 
the  prediction  of  the  Passion  was  repealed.  James  and  John, 
who  had  witnessed  the  Transfiguration,  and  who  were  confident 
of  the  coming  gbry,  asked  for  the  pkces  nearest  to  their  Master, 
and  professed  thdr  readiness  to  share  His  sufferings.  When 
the  other  ten  were  aggrieved  Jesus  dedared  that  greatness  was 
measured  by  service,  not  by  rank;  and  that  the  Son  of  Man  had 
come  not  to  be  served  but  to  serve,  and  to  give  His  life  to 
ransom  many  other  lives.  As  they  came  up  from  the  Jordan 
valley  and  passed  through  Jericho,  an  incident  occurred  wbidi 
signalized  the  beginning  of  the  final  period.  A  blind  maift 
appealed  to  Jesus  as  '^  the  Son  of  David,"  and  was  answered 
by  the  restoration  of  his  sight;  and  when,  a  little  later,  Jesus 
fulfilled  an  andeot  prophecy  by  mounting  an  ass  and  riding  into 
Jerusalem,  the  multitudes  shouted  thdr  welcome  to  the  returning 
''kingdom  of  David."  Hitherto  He  had  not  permitted  any 
public  recognition  of  His  Messiahship,  but  now  He  entered 
David's  dty  in  lowly  but  significant  pomp  as  David's  promised 
heir. 

Two  tnddents  illustrate  the  spirit  of  judgment  with  which  He 
approached  the  splendid  but  apostate  dty.  On  His  arrival  He 
had  carefully  observed  the  coitdition  of  the  Temple,  Entry  taf 
and  had  retired  to  sleep  outsMe  the  dty.  On  the  J*ra*Mltm. 
following  nH>ming,  finding  no  fruit  on  a  fig-tree  in  full  leaf, 
Hcsaid,  *'  Let  no  man  eat  fruit  of  tbce  hencdorth  for  ever. "  It 
was  a  parable  of  impending  doom.  Then,  when  He  entered 
the  Temple,  He  swept  away  with  a  fiery  seal  the  merchants  and 
merdiandlse  which  had  turned  God's  House  into  "  a  robbers' 
den."  The  act  was  at  once  an  assertion  of  commanding  au« 
thority  and  an  open  condemnation  of  the  religious  rulers  who 
had  permitted  the  desecration.  Its  immediate  effect  was  to 
make  new  and  powerful  enemies;  for  the  chief  priests,  as  well  as 
their  rivals  the  scribes,  were  now  inflamed  against  Him.  At  the 
moment  they  could  do  nothing,  ^t  the  next  day  they  formidly 
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demanded  whence  He  derived  lUa  right  so  to  act.  When  they 
refused  to  answer  His  question  as  to  the  authority  of  John  the 
Baptnt  He  in  turn  refused  to  tell  them  His  own.  But  He 
ottered  a  parable  which  more  than  answered  them.  The  owner 
of  the  vineyard,  who  had  sent  his  servants  and  last  of  ail  h'ls  only 
son.  would  visit  their  rejection  and  murder  on  the  wicked 
husbandmen.  He  added  a  reminder  that  the  stone  which  the 
bufldeis  refused  was,  after  all,  the  Divine  choice.  They  were 
restrained  from  arresting  Him  by  fear  of  the  people,  to  whom 
the  meaning  of  the  parable  was  plain.  They  therefore  sent  a 
joint  deputation  of  Pharisees  and  Herodians  to  entrap  Him 
with  a  question  as  to  the  Roman  tribute,  in  answering  which  He 
must  either  lose  His  influence  with  the  people  or  else  lay  Him* 
•elf  open  to  a  charge  of  treason.  When  they  were  baffled,  the 
Sadducees,  to  whose  party  the  chief  priests  belonged,  sought  in 
vain  to  pose  Him  with  a  problem  as  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead;  and  after  that  a  more  honest  scribe  confessed  Che  truth 
of  His  teaching  as  to  the  supremacy  of  love  to  God  and  man  over 
all  the  sacrificial  worship  of  the  Temple,  and  wj^  told  in  reply 
that  he  was  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  Jesus  Himself 
now  put  a  question  as  to  the  teaching  of  the  scribes  which 
ident^ed  the  Messiah  with  "  the  Son  of  David  ";  and  then 
He  denounced  those  scribes  whose  pride  and  extortion  and 
hypocrisy  were  preparing  for  them  a  terrible  doom.  Before  He 
left  the  Temple,  never  to  return,  one  incident  gave  Him  pure 
satisfaction.  His  own  teaching  that  all  must  be  given  for  God 
was  illustrated  by  the  devotion  of  a  poor  widow  who  cast  Into 
the  treasury  the  two  tiny  coins  which  were  all  that  she  had. 
As  He  passed  but  He  foretold,  in  words  which  corresponded  to 
the  doom  of  the  fig-tree,  the  utter  demolition  of  the  imposing 
but  profitless  Temple;  and  presently  He  opened  up  to  four  of 
Hn  disciples  a  vision  of  the  future,  warning  them  against  false 
Christs,  bidding  them  eipect  great  aorrowt,  national  and 
personal,  declaring  that  the  gospel  must  be'  prodained  to  aU 
the  nations,  and  that  after  a  great  tribulation  the  Son  of  Man 
should  appear,  "  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven."  The  day 
and  the  hour  none  knew,  neither  the  angels  nor  the  Son,  but 
only  the  Father:  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to  watch. 

We  now  come  to  the  final  acenes.  The  passover  was  approach^ 
ing,  and  plots  were  being  laid  for  Hk  destruction.  He  Himself 
Pimal  Spoke  mysteriously  of  His  burial,  when  a  woman 
^""••■>  poured  a  vase  of  costly  ointment  upon  His  head. 
To  some  this  seemed  a  wasteful  act;  but  He  accepted  it  as 
a  token  of  the  love  which  gave  all  that  was  in  iu  power,  and 
He  promised  that  it  should  never  ceaae  to  ilhistrate  His  GoapeL 
Two  of  the  disdples  were  sent  into  Jerusalem  to  prepare  the 
Passover  meat  During  the  meal  Jesus  declared  that  He  should 
be  betrayed  by  one  of  thdr  number.  Later  in  the  evem'ng  He 
gave  them  bread  and  wine,  proclaiming  that  these  were  His  body 
and  His  blood— 'the  tokens  of  His  giving  Himself  to  them,  and 
of  a  new  covenant  with  God  throng  Hia  death.  As  they  with- 
drew to  the  Mount  of  Olives  He  foretold  their  general  flight,  but 
promaed  that  when  He  was  risen  He  would  go  before  them  into 
Galilee.  Peter  protested  faithfulness  unto  death,  but  was  told 
that  he  would  deny  his  Master  three  times  that  very  nights 
Then  coming  to  a  place  called  Gethscmane,  He  bade  the  disciples 
wait  while  He  should  pray;  and  taking  the  three  who  had  been 
with  Him  at  the  Transfiguration  He  told  them  to  tarry  near 
Him  and  to  watch.  He  went  forward,  and  fell  on  the  ground* 
prajring  that  *'  the  cup  might  be  uken  away  *'  from  Him.  but 
resigning  Himself  to  His  Father's  will.  Presently  Judas  arrived 
with  a  band  of  armed  men,  and  greeted  hia  Master  with  a  kiss — 
the  signal  for  His  arrest.  The  disdples  fled  in  panic,  after  one 
of  then  had  wounded  the  high  priest's  servant.  Only  a  nameless 
young  man  tried  to  follow,  but  be  too  fled  when  hands  were  laid 
upon  him.  Before  the  high  priest  Jesus  was  charged,  among 
other  accusations,  with  threatening  to  destroy  the  Temple;  but 
the  matter  was  brought  to  an  issue  when  He  was  phunly  a^kec| 
if  He  were  "  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  One."  He 
answered  that  He  was,  and  He  predicted  that  they  should  see 
the  fttlfilmeAt  of  Daniel's  vision  of  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the 
ri|^  hand  of  power.    Tbereupoii  He  waa  condemned  to  death 
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for  manifest  blasphemy,  and  a  scene  of  cmd  mockery  foOow^. 
Meanwhile  Peter  in  the  court  bdow  had  been  sitthi^  with  the 
servants,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  escape  recognition  had  thrice 
declared  that  he  did  not  know  Jesus.  Thus  the  night  passed, 
and  in  the  morning  Jesus  was  '..aken  to  Pilate,  for  the  Jewish 
council  had  no  power  to  execute  thdr  decree  of  death.  Pilate's 
question,  '*  Art  Thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?"  shows  the  nature 
of  the  accusation  which  was  thought  likely  to  tell  with  the 
Roman  governor.  He  had  already  In  bonds  one  leader  of 
revolution,  whose  hands  were  stained  with  blood— a  striking 
contrast  to  the  calm  and  silent  figure  who  stood  before  him.  At 
this  moment  a  crowd  came  up  to  ask  the  fulfilment  of  his  annual 
act  of  grace,  the  pardon  of  a  prisoner  at  the  Passover.  Pilate, 
discerning  that  it  was  the  envy  of  the  rulers  which  sought  to 
destroy  an  inconvenient  rival,  offered  **  the  King  of  the  Jews  " 
as  the  prisoner  to  be  released.  But  the  chief  priesu  succeeded 
in  making  the  people  ask  for  Barabbas  and  demand  the  crud- 
fixton  of  Jesus.  Pilate  fulfilled  his  pledge  l^  giving  them  the 
man  of  their  choice,  and  Jesus,  whom  he  haid  vainly  hoped  to 
release  on  a  satisfactory  pretest,  he  now  condemned  to  the 
shameful  punishments  of  scourging  and  crucifixion;  iof  the 
cross,  as  Jesus  had  foreseen,  was  the  IneviuUe  fate  of  a  Jetdsh 
pretender  to  sovereignty.  The  'Roman  aoMiees  mocked  "  the 
King  of  the  Jews  "  with  a  purple  robe  and  a  crown  of  thoma. 
As  they  led  Him  out  they  forced  the  cross,  which  the  sufferer 
commonly  carried,  upon  the  shoulders  of  one  Simon  of  C3rrene, 
whose  sons  Alexander  and  Rufus  are  here  mentioned — probably 
as  bdng  known  to  St  Mark's  readers;  at  any  rate,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that,  in  writing  to  the  Christians  at  Rome,  St  Paul  a 
few  years  earUer  had  sent  a  greeting  to**  Rufus  and  his  mother." 
Over  the  cross,  which  stood  between  two  others,  was  the  con* 
demnatory  inscription,  **  The  King  of  the  Jews."  This  was  the 
Roman  designation  of  Him  whom  the  Jewish  nders  tauntingly^ 
addressed  as  **  the  King  of  Israel."  Tlie  same  revilers,  with  a 
deeper  truth  than  they  knew,  nmuned  up  the  msrstery  of  His 
life  and  death  when  they  said,  "  He  saved  others,  Himself  He 
cannot  save." 

A  great  darkness  shrouded  the  scene  for  three  hours,  and  then* 
in  His  native  Aramaic,  Jesus  cried  in  the  words  of  tlie  Paalm, 
**  My  God,  My  God,  why  has  Thou  forsaken  Me?"  One  other 
cry  He  uttered,  and  the  end  came,  and  at  that  moment  the  veil 
of  the  Temple  was  rent  from  top  to  bottom-^an  omen  of  fearful 
import  to  those  who  had  mocked  Him.  even  on  the  cross,  as  the 
destroyer  of  the  Temple,  who  in  three  days  should  build  it  anew. 
The  disdples  of  Jesus  do  not  appear  as  spectators  of  the  end,  l»it 
only  a  group  of  women  who  had  ministered  to  His  needs  in 
Galilee,  and  had  followed  Him  up  to  Jerusalem,  These  women 
watched  His  burial,  which  was  performed  by  a  Jewish  councillor, 
to  whom  Pihite  had  granted  the  body  after  the  centurion  had 
certified  the  reality  of  the  unexpectedly  early  death.  The  body 
waa  placed  in  ft  rock-hewn  tomb,  and  a  great  stone  waa  rolled 
against  the  entrance.  Sunset  brought  on  the  Jewish  sabbath, 
but  the  next  evening  the  women  brought  spices  to  anoint  the 
body,  and  at  sunrise  on  the  third  day  they  arrived  at  the  tomb, 
and  saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away.  They  entered  and 
found  a  young  man  in  a  white  robe,  who  said,  "  He  is  risen.  He 
is  not  here."  and  bade  them  say  to  His  discipks  and  Peter,  **  He 
0oeth  before  you  into  Galilee;  there  ye  shall  see  Him,  as  He  said 
unto  you."  In  terror  they  fled  from  the  tomb,  *'  and  they  said 
nothing  to  any  man,  for  they  feared  ..." 

So  with  a  broken  sentence  the  narrative  ends.  The  document 
is  imperfeoti  owing  probably  to  the  acddental  loss  of  its  last 
leaf.  In  very  early  times  attempts  were  made  to  furnish  it  with 
a  fitting  dose;  but  neither  of  the  supplements  which  we  find  in 
manuscripts  can  be  regarded  as  coming  from  the  original  writer. 
If  we  ask  what  must,  on  grounds  of  Utecary  probability,  have 
been  add«d  before  the  record  was  dosed,  we  may  content  our- 
selves here  with  saying  that  some  incident  must  certainly  have 
been  narrated  which  should  have  realized  the  twice-repeated 
promise  that  Jesus  would  be  seen  by  His  disdples  in  Galilee. 

$.  Document  used  by  St  Matthew  andStLuke.—yfe  pass  on  now 
to  compare  with  this  narrative  of  St  Mark  another  veiy  earljr 
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docimeiit  vUcb  ■•  lopfer  esitu  la  an  iadeitetide&t  farm,  but 
which  can  be  partially  rec^nUriMCted  /rom  the  portions  ol  it 
which  have  beca  embodied  in  the  Cotpcb  of  St  Matthew  and 
St  Luke. 

When  we  review  St  Mark's  narrative  as  a  whole  we  are  stmck, 
first  of  all,  with  its  directness  and  simplicity.  It  moves  straight- 
forward upon  a  well-defined  path.  It  shows  us  the  Lord  Jesus 
entering  on  the  mission  predicted  by  the  Baptist  without  de« 
daring  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah;  attracting  the  multitudes 
in  Galilee  by  Hb  healing  power  and  His  unbounded  sympathy, 
and  at  the  same  time  awakening  the  envy  and  suspicion  of  the 
leaders  of  religion;  training  a  few  disdpfes  till  they  reach  the 
conviction  that  He  is  the  Christ,  and  then,  but  not  till  then, 
admitting  them  into  the  secret  of  His  coming  sufferings,  and 
preparing  thorn  far  a  missfan  in  which  they  aho  must  sacrifice 
themselves;  then  journeying  to  Jerusalem  to  fulfil  the  destiny 
which  He  foresaw,  accepting  the  responsibility  of  the  Messianic 
title,  only  to  be  condemned  by  the  religious  authorities  as  a 
blasphemer  and  handed  over  to  the  Roman  power  as  a  pretender 
to  the  Jcwifh  throne.  That  b  the  story  in  its  barest  outline. 
It  b  adequate  to  its  presumed  purpose  of  offering  to  distant 
Gentile  converts  a  clear  account  of  their  Master's  earthly^ork, 
and  of  the  causes  which  led  to  Hb  rejection  by  Hb  own  people 
and  to  His  death  by  Roman  crucifixion.  The  writer  makes  no 
comment  on  the  wonderful  story  which  he  tells.  -  Allusions  to 
Jewish  customs  are,  indeed,  explained  as  they  occur,  but  apart 
from  this  the  narrative  appears  to  be  a  mere  transcript  of 
remembered  facts.  The  actors  are  never  characterized;  their 
actions  are  simply  noted  down;  there  b  no  praise  and  no  bbme. 
To  thb  simplicity  and  directness  of  narrative  we  may  in  large 
measure  attribute  the  fact  that  when  two  later  evangelbts 
desired  to  give  fuller  accounts  of  our  Lord's  life  they  both 
made  thb  early  book  the  basb  of  their  work.  In  those  days 
there  wa»  no  sense  of  unfairness  in  using  up  exbting  materials 
in  ovdcr  to  make  a  more  complete  treatise.  Accordingly  so 
much  of  St  Mark's  Gospel  has  been  taken  over  word  for  word  in 
the  Gospeb  of  St  Luke  and  St  Matthewthat,  if  every  copy  of  it 
had  perished,  we  could  still  reconstruct  large  portions  of  it  by 
carefuUy  comparing  their  narratives.  They  did  not  hesitate, 
however,  to  alter  St  Mark's  language  where  It  seemed  to  them 
rough  or  obscure,  for  each  of  them  had  a  distinctive  style  of  hb 
own,  and  St  Luke  wasa  literary  artitt  ol  a  high  order  Moreover, 
tho«igh  they  both  accepted  the  general  scheme  of  St  Mark's 
narrative,  each  of  them  waa  obb|^  to  omit  many  incidents  in 
order  to  find  room  for  other  material  which  was  at  their  disposal, 
by  which  they  were  able  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the 
earlier  book.  The  most  com^icuous  deficiency  was  in  regard 
to  our  Lord's  teaching,  of  whidt,  as  we  have  seen.  St  Mark  had 
given  surprisingly  little.  Here  they  were  happily  in  a  position 
to  make  a  very  important  contribution.  . 

For  side  by  side  with  St  Mark's  Gospel  there  was  current  in 
the  earliest  times  another  account  of  the  doings  and  sayings  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Our  koowled(|e  of  it  to-day  is  enth'cly  derived 
from  a  comparison  of  the  two  later  evangebsts  who  embodied 
large  portfans  of  it,  working  it  in  and  out  of  the  general  scheme 
which  they  derived  from  St  Mark,  according  as  each  of  them 
thought  most  appropriate.  Si  Luke  appears  to  have  ukcn  it 
over  in  sections  far  the  most  part  without  much  modification, 
but  in  St  Matthew's  Gospel  its  Incidents  seldom  find  an  indepen- 
dent place;  the  sayings  to  which  they  gave  rise  are  often  detached 
from  their  context  and  grouped  with  sayingsof  a  similar  character 
so  as  to  form  considerable  discourses,  or  else  they  are  linked  on 
to  sayings  which  were  uttered  on  other  occasions  recorded  by 
St  Mark.  It  b  probable  that  many  passages  of  St  Luke's  Gospel 
which  have  no  parallel  in  St  Matthew  were  also  derived  from 
this  early  source,  but  thb  b  not  easily  capable  of  distinct  proof; 
azui.  therefare.  in  order  to  gain  a  secure  conception  of  the  docu- 
ment we  roust  confine  ourselves  at  first  to  those  parts  of  it  which 
were  borrowed  by  both  writers  We  shall,  however,  faok  to 
St  Luke  in  the  main  as  preserving  for  us  the  more  nearly  its 
original  form. 

We  proceed  now  to  give  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  thb 
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Axnmem.  To  l^^fh  with,  Ic  contained  a  fuller  account  of  the 
leaching  of  John  the  Baptist.  St  Mark  teUs  us  only  his  message 
of  hope,  but  here  we  read  the  severer  language  with  which  he 
called  men  to  repentance.  We  hear  hb  warning  of "  the  coming 
wrath  ";  hb  mighty  Successor  will  baptize  with  fire;  the  fruitless 
tree  will  be  cast  into  the  fire;  the  chaff  will  be  separated  from  the 
wheat  and  burned  with  unquenchable  fire;  the  claim  to  be 
chiklren  of  Abraham  will  not  avail,  for  God  can  raise  up  other 
children  to  Abraham,  if  it  be  from  the  stones  of  the  desert. 
Next,  we  have  a  narrative  of  the  Temptation,  of  which  St  Mart 
had  but  recorded  the  bare  fact.  It  was  grounded  on  the 
Divine  sonship,  which  we  already  know  was  proclaimed  at  the 
Baptbm.  In  a  threefold  vision  Jesus  b  invited  to  enter  upon 
Hb  inheritance  at  once;  to  satbfy  His  own  needs,  to  accept  of 
earthly  dominion,  to  presume  on  the  Divine  protection.  The 
passage  stands  almost  akme  as  a  revelation  of  inner  conflict  in  a 
life  which  outwardly  was  marked  by  unusual  calm. 

Not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  document  there  stood  a 
remarkable  discourse  delivered  among  the  hills  above  the  lake. 
It  opens  with  a  startling  reversal  of  the  common  esti-  n*5»nmn 
mates  of  happiness  and  misery.  In  the  Kght  of  the  ••  <*• 
coming  kingdom  it  proclaims  the  blessedness  of  the  ^••■■* 
poor,  the  hungry,  the  sad  and  the  maligned;  and  the  wofulnes$ 
of  the  rich,  the  full,  the  merry  and  the  popular.  It  goes  on  to 
reverse  the  ordinary  maxims  of  conduct.  Enemies  are  to  be 
loved,  helped,  blessed,  prayed  for.  No  blow  b  to  be  returned; 
every  demand,  just  or  unji^^t,  b  to  be  granted:  in  short.  "  as 
ye  desire  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  in  h'ke  manner  to  them." 
Then  the  motive  and  the  model  of  this  conduct  are  adduced: 
**  Love  your  enemies  .  .  .  and  ye  shall  be  sons  of  the  Highest; 
for  He  is  kind  to  the  thankle^  and  wicked.  Be  merciful,  as 
your  Father  is  merciful,  and  judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be 
judged."  We  note  in  passing  that  this  Is  the  first  introduction 
of  our  Lord's  teaching  of  the  fatherhood  of  God.  God  b  your 
Father,  He  says  in  effect ,  you  will  be  His  sons  if  like  Him  you 
will  refuse  to  make  distinctions,  loving  without  looking  for  a 
return,  sure  that  fn  the  end'  love  will  not  be  wholly  lost.  Then 
foHow  grave  warnings— generous  towards  others,  you  must  be 
stria  with  yourselves,  only  the  good  can  truly  do  good,  hearers 
of  these  words  must  be  doers  also,  if  they  would  build  on  the 
rock  and  not  on  the  sand  So,  with  the  parable  of  the  two 
builders,  the  discourse  reached  its  formal  close. 

It  was  folfawed  by  the  entry  of  Jesus  into  Capernaum,  where 
He  was  asked  to  heal  the  servant  of  a  Roman  officer.  This 
man's  unusual  faith,  based  on  his  soldierty  sense  of  discipline, 
surprised  the  Lord,  who  d^bred  that  it  had  no  equal  in  Israel 
itself.  Somewhat  later  messengers  arrived  from  the  imprisoned 
Baptbt,  who  asked  if  Jesus  were  indoed  "  the  coming  One  *' 
of  whom  he  had  spoken.  Jesus  pointed  to  Hb  acts  of  healing 
thesic^,  raisingthe  dead  and  proclaiming  good  news  for  the  poor; 
thereby  suggesting  to  those  who  could  understand  that  He  fuN 
filled  the  ancient  prophecy  of  the  Messiah.  He  then  declared 
the  greatness  of  John  in  exalted  terms,  adding,  however,  that  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  God  was  John's  superior.  Then  He 
complained  of  the  unresitonableness  of  an  age  which  refused 
John  as  too  austere  and  Himself  as  too  lax  and  as  being  "  the 
friend  of  publicans  and  sinners."  This  narrative  clearly  pre- 
supposes a  series  of  miracles  already  performed,  and  also  such  a 
conflict  with  the  Pliarbees  aa  we  have  seen  recorded  by  S)  Mark. 
I^resemly  we  find  an  offer  of  disdpleship  met  by  the  warning 
that  "  the  Son  of  Man  "  is  a  homeless  wanderer;  and  then  the 
stem  refusal  of  a  request  for  leave  to  perform  a  father's  funeral 
rites. 

Close  upon  these  incidents  follows  a  special  mission  of  dbdples, 
introduced  by  the  saying:  '*The  harvest  b  great,  but  the 
labmirers  are  few."  The  disciples  as  they  journey  ooier 
are  to  take  no  provbions.  but  to  throw  themselves  ^^y*' 
on  the  bounty  of  their  hearers;  they  are  to  heal  the  ''••^ 
sick  and  to  proclaim  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  city  that  rejects  them  shaH  have  a  less  lenient  judgment 
than  Sodovn;  Tyre  and  Sidon  shall  be  better  off  than  cities 
likt  Choraaio  and  Bethiaida  which  have  seen  Hb  mfrades; 
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Capernaum,  favoured  above  all,  skall  sink' Co  t^e  deepest  deptk. 
If  words  could  be  sterner  than  these,  they  are  those  which 
follow:  "  He  that  heareth  you  hcareth  Me,  and  he  that  rejecteth 
you  rejecteth  Me,  but  He  that  rejecteth  &fe  rejecteth  Htm  that 
sent  Me."  This  reference  to  His  own  personal  mission  is  strik- 
ingly expanded  in  words  which  He  uttered  on  the  return  of  the 
disciples.  After  thanking  the  Father  for  revealing  to  babes 
what  He  hides  from  the  wise,  He  continued  in  mysterious 
language:  "  All  things  are  delivered  to  Me  by  My  Father,  and 
none  knoweth  who  the  Son  is  but  the  Father,  and  who  the 
Father  is  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  chooseth  to 
reveal  Him/'  Happy  were  the  disciples  in  seeing  and  hearing 
what  prophets  and  kings  had  looked  for  in  vain. 

When  His  disciples,  having  watched  Him  at  prayer,  desired 
to  be  taught  how  to  pray,  they  were  bidden  to  address  God  as 
"Father  ";  to  ask  first  for  the  hallowing  of  the  Father's  name, 
and  the  coming  of  His  kingdom;  then  for  their  daily  food,  for 
the  pardon  of  their  sins  and  for  freedom  from  temptatk>n.  It 
was  the  prayer  of  a  family— that  the  sons  might  be  true  to  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  true  to  the  sons;  and  they  were  further 
encouraged  by  a  parable  of  the  family:  "  Ask  and  ye  shall 
receive. . . .  Every  one  that  asketh  receiveth  "  :  for  the  heavenly 
Father  will  do  more,  not  less,  than  an  earthly  father  would  do  for 
his  children.  After  He  had  cast  out  a  dumb  demon,  some  said 
that  His  power  was  due  to  Beelzebub.  He  accordingly  asked 
them  by  whom  the  Jews  themselves  cast  out  demons;  and  He 
claimed  that  His  power  was  a  sign  |bat  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
come.  But  He  warned  them  that  demons  cast  out  once  might 
return  in  greater  force.  When  they  asked  for  a  sign  from  heaven. 
He  would  give  them  no  more  than  the  sign  of  Jonah,  explaining 
that  the  repentant  Ninevites  should  condemn  the  present 
generation:  so,  too.  should  the  queen  of  Sheba,  for  that  which 
they  were  now  rejecting  was  more  than  Jonah  and  more  thaa 
Solomon.  Yet  further  warnings  were  given  when  a  Pharisee 
invited  Him  to  his  uble,  and  expressed  surprise  that  He  did  not 
wash  His  hands  before  the  meal.  The  cleansing  of  externals  and 
the  tithing  of  garden-produce.  He  declares,  have  usurped  the 
place  of  j^dgment  and  the  love  of  God.  Woe  is  pronounced 
upon  the  Pharisees:  they  are  successors  to  the  murderers  of 
the  prophets.  Then  citing  from  Genesis  and  7  Chronicles,  the 
first  and  last  books  in  the  otdtr  of  the  Jewish  Bible.  He  declared 
that  all  righteous  blood  from  that  of  Abel  to  that  of  Zachariah 
should  be  required  of  that  generation.  After  this  the  disciples 
are  encouraged  not  to  fear  their  murderotis  opponents.  The 
very  sparrows  arc  God's  care— much  more  shall  they  be;  the 
hairs  of  their  head  are  all  counted.  In  the  end  the  Son  of  Man 
will  openly  own  those  who  have  owned  Him  before  men.  For 
earthly  needs  no  thought  is  to  be  taken:  the  birds  and  the 
flowers  make  no  provision  for  their  life  and  beauty.  God  will 
give  food  and  raiment  to  those  who  are  seeking  His  kingdom. 
Earthly  goods  should  be  given  away  in  exchange  for  the 
imperishable  treasures.  Suddenly  will  the  Son  of  Mao  come: 
happy  the  servant  whom  His  Master  finds  at  his  appointed  task. 
In  brief  parables  the  kingdom  of  God  is  likened  to  a  mustard- 
seed  and  to  leaven.  When  Jesus  is  asked  if  the  saved  shall  be 
few,  He  replies  that  the  door  is  a  narrow  one.  Then,  changing 
His  illustration.  He  says  that  many  shall  seek  entrance  in  vain; 
for  the  master  of  the  house  will  refuse  to  recognize  them.  But 
while  they  arc  excluded,  a  multitude  from  all  quarters  of  the 
earth  shall  sit  down  with  Abrahami  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  the 
prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

His  eyes  are  now  fixed  on  Jerusalem,  where,  like  the  ptophels. 
He  must  die.  "  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  how  often  have  I  desired 
to  gather  thy  children  together,  as  a  bird  her  brodd  beneath  her 
wings,  bat  ye  refused."  "  Ye  shall  not  see  Me, until  ye  shall  say, 
Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  After  this 
we  have  the  healing  of  a  dropsical  man'on  the  Sabbath,  with  a 
reply  to  the  murmuring  Pharisees;  and  then  a  parable  of  the 
failure  of  invited  guests  and  the  filling  of  their  places  from  the 
streets.  A  few  fragmentary  passages  remain,  of  which  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  dte  a  word  or  two  to  call  them  to  remembrance. 
There  a  a  warning  that  he  who  forsakes  not  father  and  mother 
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cannot  be  adtScipletiiorbt  who  don  not  bear  his  cross.  SaTovtw 
less  salt  is  fit  for  nothing.  The  lost  sheep  is  brought  home  with 
a  special  joy.  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.^  Scandab 
must  arise,  but  woe  to  him  through  whom  they  arise.  The  Son 
of  Man  will  come  with  the  suddenness  of  lightning,  the  days  of 
Noah  and  the  days  of  Lot  will  find  a  parallel  in  their  bhnd  gaiety 
and  their  inevitable  disaster.  He  who  seeks  to  gain  his  hfe  vrill 
lose  it.  "One  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left."  ''Where 
the  carcase  is,  the  vultures  will  gather."  Then,  lastly,  we  have 
a  parable  of  the  servant  who  failed  to  employ  the  money  en* 
trusted  to  him;  and  a  promise  that  the  disciples  shaH  sit  on 
twelve  thrones  to  judge  the  twelve  tribes  ot  Israel  We  cannoi 
say  by  our  present  method  of  determination,  how  this  document 
dosed;  for  in  the  narratives  of  the  Passion  and  the  ResurrectioR 
St  Matthew  and  St  Luke  only  coincide  in  passages  which  they 
have  taken  from  St  Mark. 

Now  that  we  have  reconstructed  in  outline  this  eariy  Account 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  so  far  as  it  has  been  used  by  both  the  later 
evangelists,  we  may  attempt  to  compare  the  picture  ComptHaom 
which  it  presents  to  us  with  that  which  was  offered  •'** 
by  St  Mark.  But  in  doing  so  we  must  remember  *'  ^•■* 
that  we  know  it  only  in  fragments.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  much  m6re  of  it  is  embedded  in  St  Luke's  Gospel,  and 
something  more  also  in  St  l^Iatthew's;  but  in  order  to  stand  on 
firm  ground  we  have  considered  thus  far  only  those  portions 
which  both  of  these  writers  elected  to  use  in  composing 
their  later  narratives.  To  go  beyond  this  is  a  work  of  delicate 
discrimination.  It  can  only  be  effected  by  a  close  examination 
of  the  style  and  language  of  the  document,  which  may  enable  us 
in  some  instances  to  identify  with  comparative  security  certain 
passages  which  are  found  in  St  Luke,  but  which  St  Matthew  did 
not  regard  as  suitable  for  hb  purpose.  Among  these  we  may 
venture,  quite  tentatively,  to  mention  the  sermon  at  Naxareth 
which  opened  with  a  passage  from  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  the  raising 
of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain,  and  the  parable  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan. These  are  found  in  St  Luke,  but  not  in  St  Matthew  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  wonderful  words 
which  begin,  **  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labour."  were  drawn 
by  St  ^lauhew  from  the  same  document,  though  they  are  not 
recorded  by  St  Luke.  But  here  we  have  entered  upon  a  region 
of  tess  certainty,  in  which  critical  scholarship  has  stiUmuCh  todo; 
and  these  passages  are  mentioned  here  only  as  a  reminder  that 
the  document  must  have  contained  more  than  what  St  Matthew 
and  St  Luke  each  independently  determined  to  borrow  from  it. 
Looking,  then,  at  the  portions  which  we  have  indicated  as  having 
this  two^fold  testimony,  we  see  that  In  their  fragmentary  con- 
dition we  cannot  trace  the  dear  historical  development  which 
was  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  St  Mark's  Gospel,  yet  we  need 
not  conclude  that  in  its  complete  form  it  failed  to  present  an 
orderiy  narrative.  Next,  we  see  that  wherever  we  are  able  to 
observe  its  method  of  relating  an  incident,  as  in  (he  case  of  the 
heahog  of  the  centurion's  servant,  we  have  the  same  charac- ' 
teristics  of  brevity  and  simplicity  which  we  admired  in  St  Mark. 
No  comment  b  made  by  the  narrator;  he  tells  his  tale  in  the 
fewest  words  and  passes  on.  Again,  we  note  that  it  supplies 
just  what  we  fed  we  most  need  when  we  have  reached  the  end 
of  St  Mark's  story,  a  fuller  account  of  the  teaching  which  Jesus 
gave  to  His  disdples  and  to  the  people  at  large.  And  we  see 
that  the  subsunce  of  that  teaching  is  In  complete  harmony 
with  the  scattered  hints  that  we  found  in  St  Mark.  If  the  father- 
hood of  God  stands  out  dearly,  we  may  remember  a  passage  of 
St  Mark  also  which  speaks  of  "  the  Heavenly  Father  "  as  for- 
giving those  who  forgive.  If  prayer  is  encouraged,  we  may  also 
remember  that  the  same  passage  of  St  Mark  records  the  saying: 
"  All  things  whatsoever  ye  pray  for  and  a^,  believe  that  ye 
have  received  them  and  ye  shall  have  them."  If  In  one  myste- 
rious passage  Jesus  speaks  of  "  the  Father  "  and  "  the  Son  " — 
terms  with  which  the  Gospel  of  St  John  has  made  us  famfliar 
—St  Mark  also  in  one  passage  uses  the  same  impressive  terms 
— "  the  Son  "  and  '*  the  Father."  There  are,  of  course,  many- 
other  parallels  with  St  Mark,  and  at  some  points  the  two  docu* 
mems  seen  to  overlap  and  to  relue^the  same  inddents  in 
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toBievIwi  difterent  fornU.  There  is  -tlw  sahife  ibe  of  ptniblcf 
frani  fiatuce,  the  same  inciMviBDCts  ol -speech  and  employaBcnt  of 
fmndoK,  the  s&ne  denMrad  to  «aorifice  all  to  Him  and  for  His 
cause,  the  same  imiiortuDalc  claim  loade  by  Him  on  the  hamaa 

Bai  the  contnii  between  the  two  writers  is  even  moie  hnpoi* 
tant  for  onr  purpose.  l<fo  one  can  lead  through  the  passages  to 
o^^^^  *^  ^^*  p^ted  without  fecjliog  the  Solenm 
^^J^^JIJ^J^sternaess  of  .thegrcat  Teacher,  a  sternness  which  caa 
indeed  be  traced  here  and  thero  in  St  Mark,  but  which 
does  not  give  its  tohe  to  the  whole  of  his  picture.  Here 
we  see  Christ  standing  forth  in  solitary  grandeur,  looking 
with  the  eyes  of  anether  world  on  a  society  which  is  bliadly 
hastening  to  it»  tbssohttk>n.  k  may  bt  that  if  this  documcot 
bad  coai^  down  io  us  in  its  entirety,  we  shdcdd  have  gathered 
ftom  It  an  esaggecated  idea  of  the  seventy  of  our  Lord%  charao- 
ter»  Ceruin  It  is  thstas  we  read  over  these  fragments  we  are 
somewhat  startled  by  the  pccdominaiice  of  the  dement  pf  wam^ 
ing.  Kiid  bf  Ihe  assertloB  of  rules  of 'condua  which  seem  abnost 
hiconsisteiit  with  a  Dormal  condition  of  settled  social  life.  The 
wammg  t»  the  natbn  sounded  by  the  Baptist,  that  God  could 
raise  «p  a  new  family  ior  Abraham,  b  hesfrd  again  and  again  in 
our  Lord's  teachings  Gentile  faith  puis  Israel  to  shames  The 
sons  of  the  kingdom  will  be  left  outside,  while  strangers  feast 
with  Abraham.  Capernaum  shall  go  to  perdition,  Jerusalem 
ihall  be«  desohitc  ndn.  The  doom  oC  the  nation  is  pronotmced; 
its  fate  b  imminent^  there  b  no  ray  of  hope  for  the  existmg  coii^ 
stitution  of  religino  and  society.  As  to  indivtduab  within  the 
nation,  the  d^^pbed  publicans  and  sinriers  will  find  Cod's  favour 
before  the  stlf^iaiisfied  representatives  U  the  national  rohgioa 
In  soch  a  condition  of  affairs  it  b  hardly  surprising  to  find  that 
the  great  and  stem  Teacher  congeatuUtes  the  poor  and  has 
■othLig  but  pity  foe  the  rich;  that  He  has  no  interest  at  aU  in 
comfort  orproperty.  lfamanashsyoulor'an)rthing,gr^it4iim; 
if  be  takes  it  withootasking^do  not  seek  to  recover  it.  Nothing 
material  ji  worth  a  thought;  anxiety  b  folly;  ymir  Father,  who 
feeds  Hb  birds  and  dothet  Hb  flowers,  will  feed  and  dothe  you. 
Bise  to  the  height  of  yoqr  sonship  toCod;  love  your  enemies  even 
as  God  loves  Hb,  and  if  they  kill  you,  God  will  dare  Idr  yo«  stiB; 
kar  them  not,  fearonly  Him  who  loves  you  att. 

Here  is  a  neti^  philosophy  of  life,  offering  solid  consohtiob 
amid  the  ruin  of  a  world.  We  have  no  idea  who  the.  disct|4e 
may  have  been  who  thus  seised'  upon  the  sadder  elements  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus;  hot  we  may  well  think  o(  faim  as  one  of 
Jhose  who  were  Kving  in  Palestine  in  the  dark  and  tbrcatenitog 
years  of  internecine  strife,  when  the  Roman  eagles  were  gathering 
round  their  ptey,  and  the  first  thunder  was  rauiiering^f  the 
storm  which  was  to  leave  Jennalem  «  heap  of  stones^  At  such  a 
moment  the  warnings  of  our  Lord  would  daim  thnge  place  In  a 
record  off  His  teachmg,  and  the  strange  comfort  which  He  had 
offered  would  be  the  oiiily  hope  KdUch  i(  wotdd  seem^possible  to 
entettain.  > 

\  4-  ^idm&nt  by  tk»Ccspd  iUCPfdUig  M  St  iiaUkew^yfe  have 
now  eiamincd  in  urni  the  vwo  earliest  ptcttires  which  httve  been 
Vfc-  fi«ii«.P'****^*^  to  us  of  the  Kfrof  Jesus  Chrfer.  The  firu 
tSmS^^^^^^y*  ^^^  chleily  by  a  record  off  Hb  actions, 
and  ittost rates  His  strength,  Hb  sympathy,  and  Hb 
freedom  from  conventional  restraints.  It  shows  the  disturbing 
forces  of  these  tharacterisHc*,  «^di  aroused  theenvy  and  appre- 
hension of  the  leaders  of  rdigjon.  The  first  bright  dkyt  of  weff- 
comrand  popularity  are  soon  ctouded:  the  storm  be^ns  to  Io^a^. 
More  and  more  the  Master  devotes  Himself  to  the  little  circle 
of  His  disciples,  who  are  Uught  that  they,  M  well  as  He.  ran  only 
triumpH  through  defeat,  succeed  by  faihire,  ^n6  find  their  life  in 
^ving  it  away.  At  length,  fn  feaf  of  teligious  inne^tions  end 
pretending  that  He  is  a  poHtical  osarper,  the  Jews  deliver  Him 
up  to  die  on  a  Romin  cress.  The  last  page  of  the  story  is  torn 
away,  just  at  the  point  when  it  has  been  declared  thai  He  b 
alive  again  and  about  to  show  Himself  to  Hb  disciples.  The 
second  picture  hss  a  sometn^at  different  tone.  It  b  mainly  a 
record  of  teaching,  and  the  («tchmg  is  for  the  most  pkrt  stern 
Mid  paradoxical,    tt  might  be  described  as  revolntioaary.    Itb 
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jgood  tidikigs  to  the  poor:.it  seU  noitore on  peoperty  and  matcritl 
comfcri:  it  piUes  the  wealthy  and  congratulates  the  needy.  It 
reverses  ordinary  judgments  and  conventional  maxirao  of  con- 
duct. It  prockibos  the  downfall  of  institutions,  and  Compares  the 
present  blind  security  to  the  days  of  Noah  and  of  Lot:  a  few  only 
shall  escape  the  coming  overthrow.  Yet  even  in  thb  sterner 
setting  the  figure  portrayed  b  unmbtakably  the  same.  There  h 
the  same  strength,  the  same  tender  sympathy,  the  sameiceedom 
from  convention:  there  b  the  same  ptomisc  to  fulfil  the  highest 
hopes,  the  same  surrender  of  hie,  and  the  same  imperious  tiemand 
on  the  lives  of  others.  -  No  thoughtful  man  who  examines  and 
comparesthescpictures  can  doubt  that  they  are  genuine  historical 
portraits  of  1  figure  wholly  different  from  asiy  which  had  hitherto 
appeared  on  the  wodd's  stage.  They  are  beyond  the  power 
of  human  invention.  They  are  drawn  with  a  simplicity  which  n 
their  own  ^uamntee.  If  we  had  these,  and  these  only,  we  should 
have  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  beginnings  ol  ChrbtUnity. 
There  would  still  be  a  great  gap  to  be  filled  before  we  reached  the 
earliest  letters  of  St  Paul;  but  yet  we  should  know  what  the 
Apoitle  meant  when  he  wrote  to  "the  Church  of  theThessalo- 
taians  in  Cod  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  reminded 
ibem  how  they  had  **  turned  from  idob  to  serve  the  living  and 
true  God,  and  to  wait  for  Hb  Son  from  heaven,  whom  He  raised 
from  the  dead,  even  JesuS  who  deliverelh  us  from  the  #rath  to 


U  these  two  narratives  served  the  first  needs  ol  Christian 
believers,  it  b  easy  to  see  that  they  would  presently  stimulate 
further  activity  in  the  same  direcrion.  For,  to  begin  with,  they 
were  obviously  incomplete:  many  incidents  and  teachings  known 
to  the  earliest  disciples  found  noplace  in  them;  and  they  con- 
tained no  account  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  before  HSs  public 
minbtry,  no  record  of  Hb  pedigree,  Hb  birth  or  Hb  childhood. 
Secondly,  their  form  left  much  to  be  desired;  for  one  of  them  at 
least  was  rude  in  style,  sometimes  needHessly  repetitive  and  somo- 
limes  brief  to  obsrmity.  Moieover  the  very  fact  that  there  were 
two  clialleniDd  a  new  and  combined  work  which  perhaps  should 
supersede  both. 

Accordingly,  some  years  after  the  fall  off  Jerusalem— we 
cannot  tell  the  exact  date  4H-  the  author's  name—the  book 
whicb  wt  call  :the  Oospd  according  to  St  Matthew  n^OM^U 
was  written  to  give  the  Palestinian  Christians'  a  o#  ar 
full  account  off  Jems  Christ,  which  shonld  present  *^^^^^\ 
Him  M  the  promised  Messiah,  fulfilling  the  ancient  Hebrew 
prophecies,  proclaiming  the  kingdoni  of  heaven,  and  founding 
the  Christian  society.  The  writer  takes  St  Mark  as  hb 
basis,  but  he  hicorporates  into  the  stoiy  large  portions  of 
Ihe  teaching  which  he  haa  found  in  the  other  document.  He 
groups  hb  materials  wiUi  small  regard  to  chronological  order; 
«iid  he  fashioni  ooi  off  the  many  scattered  sayings  of  our  Locd 
CKMtuiuotis  diteoiincs,  everywWre  bringing  like  to  like,  with 
coosiderihle  literary  art.  A  wide  knowleds^of  the  Old  Testament 
stpplies  him  srt th  a  text  to  Uhistrate  one  incident  nfler  anothes; 
and  so  deeply  is  he  impressed  with  the  correspondence  between 
the  life  of  Christ  and  the  words  of  ancient  prophecy,  that  he  does 
iiot  hesiCate  to  hitiwduoe  hb  quoiattons  by  jihe  fonmdn  "  that  it 
might  be  MHWtd  tvhich  w«»  spoken  by  the  prophet." 

His  Hebrew  instinct  leads  him  to  begin  with  a  table  of  gened- 
logy,  artificblly  constructed  in  gioops  of  fourteen  generations — 
fitim  Abraham  to  David,  from  David  to  the  Captivity,  and  from 
the  Captivity  to  the  Christ.  The  royal  descent  of  the  Messiah  b 
thus  dftchned,  and  from  the  ontset  His  figure  b  set  against  the 
background  of  the  Old  Testamenu  He  then  proceeds  to  shoir 
that,  though  Hb  lineage  b  traced  through  Joseiih'i  ancestots, 
He  was  but  the  adopted  son  of  Joseph,  and  he  tells  the  story  off 
the  Vhgin-Mnh.  The  coming  of  the  Child  drawa  Eastern  sages 
to  hb  cf«dle  and  Alb  the  court  of  -Herod  with  suspicious  fears. 
The  cruel  tyrant  kills  the  babes  of  Bethlehem,  but  the  Child  has 
been  wHhdrawfi  by  a  secret  light  mto  Egypt,  whence  he  presently 
retumft  to  Ihe  family  home  at  Naasreth  in  Galilee.  AU  thb  is 
necMsarily  fresh  matcvM,  lor  the  other  records  hgd  dealt  only 
wMi  the  period  of  pnWkninislry.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
iwtflce  from  whkh  It  «••  drawn,  _F|om  theh^orkU  standpoini 
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its  value  muit  be  apprtlied  by  tbe  ntiiratfi  whicb  is  formed  of 
the  writer's  general  tnut worthiness  as  a  natraior,  and  by  tbe 
extent  to  which  tbe  incidents  receive  confirmation  from  otber 
quarters.  The  central  fact  of  the  Virgin-birth,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  has  high  attestation  from  another  early  writer. 
,  The  next  addition  which  St  Matthew's  Gospel  makes  to  oar 
knowledge  is  of  a  different  kind.  It  consists  of  various  important 
sayings  of  our  Lord,  which  are  combined  with  dis- 
courses found  in  the  secoiid  document  and  are  worked 
up  into  the  great  utterance  which  we  call  the  Sermott 
on  the  Mount.  Such  grouping  of  materials  is  a  feature  of  this 
Gospel,  and  was  possibly  designed  for  purposes  of  public  in- 
struction, so  that  continuous  passages  might  be  read  ak>ad  in  the 
services  of  the  Church,  just  as  passages  from  the  Okl  Testament 
were  read  in  the  Jewish  synagogues.  This  motive  would  account 
ilot  only  for  the  arrangement  of  the  material,  btit  also  for  certain 
changes  in  the  language  which  seem  intended  to  remove  difficul- 
ties, and  to  interpret  what  is  ambiguous  or  obscure.  An  example 
of  such  interpretation  meets  us  at  iheoutset.  Thestartlingsaying, 
"  Blessed  are  ye  poor,"  followed  by  the  woe  pronounced  upon  the 
rich»  might  seem  \Skt  a  condemnation  of  the  very  principle  of 
property;  and  when  tbe  Christian  Church  had  come  tobeorgali- 
ized  as  a  society  conuining  rich  and  poor,  the  heart  of  the  saying 
was  felt  to  be  more  truly  and  clearly  expressed  in  the  words, 
'*  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit."  This  interpretative  process 
may  bt  traced  again  and  again  in  this  Gospel,  which  fre<)uently 
seems  to  reflect  the  definite  tradition  of  a  settled  Church. 
.  Apart  from  the  important  parables  of  the  tares,  the  pearl  and 
the  net,  the  writer  adds  little  to  his  sources  until  we  come  to  the 
remarkable  passage  in  ch.  xvi.,  in  which  Peter  the  Rock  is 
dedared  to  be  tbe  foundation  of  tbe  future  Church,  and  is  ea- 
trusted  with  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  function 
of  "  binding  and  loosing,"  here  assigned  to  him,  is  in  identi- 
cal terms  assigned  to  the  disciples  generally  in  a  passage  in 
ch.  xviii.  in  which  for  the  second  time  we  meet  with  the  word 
"  Church  "—a  word  not  feurid  elsewhere  ia  the  Gospels.  There 
is  no  sufficient  ground  for  denying  that  these  sayings  were  uttered 
by^Mir  Lord,  but  the  fact  that  they  were  now  first  placed  upon 
record  harmonizes  %rith  what  has  been  said  already  as  to  .the 
tpiore  settled  condition  of  the  Christian  sedety.'tebich  this  Gospel 
appears  to  r^ect. 

.  The  parables  of  the  two  debtors,  the  laboHrers  m  tbe  vineyard, 
the  two  sons,  the  ten  virgins,  the  sheep  and  goals,  ate  recorded 
only  by  this  evangelist.  But  by  way  of  incident  be  has  almost 
nothing  to  add  till  we  come  to  the  closing  scenes^  The  earth- 
quake at  the  moment  of  our  Lord's  death  and  the  subsequent 
appearance  of  departed  saints  are  strange  traditions  unattested 
by  other  writers.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  soldiers  placed  to 
guard  the  tomb,  and  of  the  story  that  they  bod  been  bribed  to 
say  that  the  sacred  body  bad  been  stolen  while  they  slept.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  appearance  of  the  risen  Christ  to  tbe  women 
may  have  been  taken  from  the  lost  pages  of  St  Mark,  being  the . 
sequel  to  the  narrative  which  is  broken  off  abruptly  in  this  Gospel : ' 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  St  Mark's  Gospel  was  the  source 
of  the  great  commission  to  preach  and  baptize  with  which 
St  Matthew  closes,  though  the  wording  of  it  has  probably 
been  modified  in  accordance  witb  a  settled  tradition. 
-  Tbe  work  which  the  writer  of  this  Gospel  thus  performed 
received  the  immediate  sanction  of  a  vride  acceptance*  It  met 
a  definite  spiritual  need.  It  pretented  the  Gospel  in  a  suitable 
iorm  for  the  edification  of  the  Cbureh;  and  it  confirmed  its  truth 
by  constant  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  thus  mani- 
festing its  intimate  rebtion  with  the  past  as  the  outcome  «f  -  a 
long  preparation  and  as  tbe  fulfibnent  of  a  Divine  purpose.  No 
Gospd  is  so  frequently  qpiioted  by  the  eariy  post  -apostolic  writen : 
none  has  exercised  a  greater  influence  upon  Christianity,  and 
consequently  upon  the  history  of  the  world. 

Yet  from  the  purely  historical  point  of  view  ita  evidential 
value  b  not  the  some  as  that  of  St  Mark.  lu  focU  for  the  moot 
|Mrt  are  simply  taken  ovier  from  the  easier  evangelist,  and  the 
historian  must  obviously  prefer  tbe  primary  source.  Jhs  true 
importance  lie»in  ite  ttcsutioa  of  the  gcmiinmcas  ol  tbe  eoditf 


p6rtraite  le  which)  it  has  so  little  td  add«  in  ita  recognition  of  tbe 
retatioo  of  Christ  to  the  .whole  purpose  of  God  as  reycaled  in  the 
Old  Testament^  and  in  its  inteipretition  of  the  Gospel  nsfsssgr 
in  its  bearing  on  the  living  Churth  of  the  primitive .doyS.  . 

5.  Additions  by  St  Luke. — While  the  needs  of  Jewish  b^ 
lievers  were  amply  met  by  St  Matthew^  GospeU  a  like  service 
was  rendered  to  Gentile  converu  by '»  very  difierent  writ^. 
St  Luke  was  a  physician  who  had  accompanied  St  Paul  on  his 
missionary  journeys.  He  tmdertook  a  history  oi  the  beginning^ 
of  Christianity,  two  volumes  of  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
entitled  tbe  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles..  His  Gospd, 
like  St  Matthew's,  is  founded  on  St  Mark,,  with  the  incorporation 
of  large  portions  of  the  second  document  of  which  we  have 
spoken  above.  But  the  way  in  which  the  two  writers  have  used 
the  same  materials  is  strikingly  different.  In  St  Matthew's 
Gospel  the  original  sources  are  frequently  blended:  the  incidents 
of  St  Mark  are  rearranged  and  often  grouped  afresh  according 
to  subject  matter:  harsh  and  ambiguous  Sentences  of  both 
documents  are  toned  down  or  interpreted.  St  Lukt,  00  the 
contrary,  cbooseS  between  parallel  stories  of  his  two  source^ 
preferring  neither  to  duplicate  nor  to  combine:  he  incotporates 
St  Mark,  in  continuous  sections,  following  him  alone  for  a  tim^ 
then  leaving  him  entirely,  and  then  returning  to  introduce  a  new 
block  of  his  narrative.  He  modifies  St  Mark's  style  very  fredyi 
but  he  makes  less  change  in  tbe  recorded  words  of  our  Lord,  atsd 
be  adheres  more  closely  to  tbe  original  lang;iage  of  the  seooiid 
document. 

In  his  first  two  chapters  he  gives  an  account  of  the  birth  and 
childhood  oi  St  John  tbe  Baptist  and  of  our  Lord  Himaell, 
gathered 'perhaps  directly  from  the  traditions  of  the  Holy  Family, 
and  written  in  close  imitation  of  tbe  sacred  stories  of  tbe  Old 
TesUment  which  were  familiar  to  him  in  their  Greek  translation. 
The  whole  series  of  raddents  diffef  from  that  which  we.  find  in 
St  Matthew's  Gospel,  but  there  is  no  direct  variance  between 
them^  The  two  narratives  are  in  agreement  OS  to  the  oeotralfaa 
of  the  Virgin 'btrth.  St  Luke  gives  a  table  of  genealogy  wbi^  is 
irreconciba>le  with  the  artificial  table  of  St  Mattbem's  Oospct« 
and  which  traces  our  Lord V  ancestry  upite  Adamv  **  which  watt 
the  son  of  God." 

The  opening  scene  of  tbe  Galilean  ministry  ia  the  discourse  tt 
Nazareth,  in  which  our  Lord  claims  to  fulfil  Isaiah's  prophecy 
of  the  proclamation  of  gpoditidihgs.to  the  poor.  The  same 
prophecy  is  alluded  to  in  His  reply  to  the  Baptist's,  messengers 
which  b  incorporated  subsequently  from  the  second  document. 
The  scene  ends  with  Abe  rejection  of  Christ  by  Hisown  townsfolk, 
as  in  tbe  parallel  story  of  Si  Mark  which  St  Luke  does  Aot  give. 
It  is  piobaMe  ihat  St  Luke  found*  this  narrative  in  tbe  second 
document,  and  chose  it  after  bis  manner  u  preference  to  tbe  )ess 
inurucfive  story  in  St  Mark.  He  aimiUr^  omits  tbe  Marcon 
ncoount  of  the  coll  of  the  fishermen,  substituting  tbe  story  of  tbe 
miraculous  draufbt.  Mutt  that  he  follows  St  Mark  alone,  until 
he  introduces  after  the  call  of  the  twelve  apostles  the  sermon 
which  begins  witlt  the  beatitudes,  and  woes*  This  is  from  the 
second  dOGoment,  wbidr  he  cootimies  to  use,  and  that  without 
tntermption  (if  we  may  venfiare  to  assigrw  to  it  tbe  raising  of  the 
widow's  son  at.  Noin  and  the  anoiMing  by  the  sinful  woman  fn 
the  Pharisee's  house),  uittal  be  ret u(ns. to- incorporate  another 
section  from  St  Mark, 

This  in  turn. is  followed  by  the  most  choncteristic  section  ol 
his  Gospel  (ix.  51-iviii.  14),  a  iMg  series  of  ip^idenu  wbo^y 
independent  of  St  Mark,  and  intioduced  as  \>fkm^a^  amttm- 
to  the  period  ol  the  final  jotiniey  Irom  Galilee  toMirSMiiw 
Jerusalem.';  Much  of  this  material  is  demonstrably ^^M^^ 
derived. from  tbe  second  document;  And  it  is  quite ^^^  . 
possible  that  tbe  whole  of  it  may  come  from  that  source. 
There  are  special  reasons  for  thinking  so  in  regard-  to  certain 
possagesi  as  for  exampte  the  mission  of  the  seventy  disciples 
and  the  parable  of.  tbe  good  Samaritan,  although  they  are,  not 
oontaioed  in  St  Matthew's  Gospel. 

For  the  closing  Kenesat  Jer^isalem  St  Luke  makes  considerable 
additions  to  St  Mark's-  narrative:  be  gives  a  different  account  of 
the  Last  Supper*  fnd  be.,adds  tbe  trial  before  Hexcjd  and  tbe 
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Inddent  of  the  penitent  robber,  fb  tppetis^  httve  bed  no 
infonnatioB  to  to  the  appearance  of  the  risen  Lord  in  Galilee, 
ttd  bQ  accordingly  omits  frokn  bis  reproduction  of  St  Mark'b 
narrative  the  twice-repeated  promise  of  a  meeting  with  the 
dJsdples  thcre^  He  supplies,  however,  an  account  of  the 
appearance  to  the  two  disciples  at  Emmaus  and  to  the  whole 
body  of  the*  apostles  in  Jerusalem. 

St  Luke's  use  of  his  two  main  sources  has  preserved  tiie 
characteristics  of  both  of  them.  The  sternness  of  certain  passages, 
which  has  led  tomo  oritics  to  imagine  that  he  wh  an  Ebionite, 
is  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  his  Mtbful  reproduction  of  the 
language  of  the  second  document.  The  key>note  oC  his  Gospel 
is  universality:  ibt  missioa  of  the  Christ  embraces  the  poor,  the 
weak,  the  despised,  the  henticand  the  stnfal:  it  is  good  tidings 
to  all  mankind.  He  tells  of  the  devotion  of  Mary  and  Martha, 
and  of  the  band  of  women  who  ministered  to  our  Lord's  needs 
and  followed  Him  to  Jerusalem:  he  teUs  also  of  His  kindness  to - 
more  than  one  sinful  woman.  ZacchJseus  the  pabUcan  and  the 
g>ateful  Samaritan  leper  further  illustrate  this  diaracteilttio. 
Writing  as  he  does  for  Gentile  believers  be  omits  many  details 
which  from  their  strongly  Jewish  east  might  be  unintelUgtble  or 
tniintcresting.  He  also  modifies  the  haishness  of  St  Mark's 
style,  andtrtquentlyrecaats  his  language  in  reference  to  disiases. 
Prom  an  historical  point  of  view  his  Gospel  is  of  high  value. 
The  proved  accuracy  of  detail  daewhere,-  as  in  his  narration  of 
evcnu  which  ho  witnessed  in  company  with  St  Paul^  enhances 
oar  general  estimation  of  his  work.  A  trustworthy  observer  and  a 
literary  artist,  the  one  non- Jewish  evaageltst  has  given  us^to  use 
M.  Renan's  words — "  the  most  beautiful  book  in  t^  world." 

^  Addiiim*  by  St  Jokn.^-^Vie  conm  lastly  to  consider  what 
addition  to  oar  knowledge  of  Cfafrist^s  life  and  work  is  made  by 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  St  Mark's  narrative  of  our  Lord's  ministry 
and  passion  is  so  simple  and  straightforward  that  it  satisfies  our 
historical  sense.  Wetrace  a  natinal  development  in  it:  wesctm 
to  sec  why  with  such  power  and  such  sjrmpathy  He  necessarily 
came  into  conflict  with  the  rehgioas  leadefs  of  the  people, 
wfaowere  jealous  of  the  influence  which  He  gained  and  were  scan- 
dalized by  His  refusal  to  behindcred  in  His  mlssioii  of  mercy 
by  rules  and  conventions  to  wbtcfa  they  attached  the  highest 
importance.  The  issue  is  fought  out  in  Galilee,  and  when  our  Lord 
finally  Journeys  to  Jerusalem  He  knows  that  He  goes  there  to 
die.  The  st^  is  so  pbm  and  convincing  m  itself  that  it  gives 
at  fint  sight  an  impression  Of  completeness.  This  impresssoa 
is  confimwd  by  the  Gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke,  which 
though  they  add  nnich  fresh  material  do  not  disturb  tbe  general 
scheme  presented  by  St  Mark.  But  oo^  reflection  we  are  led  to 
question  tbe  soflkiency  of  the  account  tins  offered  to  us.  Is  it 
ptoboUe,  we  aakf  that  our  Lord  shoold  have  neglected  the  sacred 
custom  in  accordance  with  wbich  the  pious  Jew  visited  Jerusalem 
several  times  each  year  for  the  observance  o<  the  divinely 
appointed  feasts?  It  is  true  that  St  Mark  does  not  break  his 
narrative  of  the  Galilean  ministry  to  record  such  visits:  but  this 
does  not  prove  that  such  vidu  weiis  not  made.  Again,  Is  it 
probable  that  He  shonld  have  so  far  neglected  Jerusalem  as  to 
give  it  no  opf)ortunity  of  seeing  Him  and  hearing  His  message 
untO  the  last  week  of  His  life  ?  If  the  wnteis  of  the  other  two 
Gospels  had  no  means  at  their  disposal  for  enlarging  the  narrow 
framework  of  St  Markka  narrative  by  recording  de^te  visits  to 
Jerusalem,  at  least  they  preserve  to  u&  words  from  the  second 
document  which  seem  to  imply  such  visitsifor  how  ebe  are  wfe 
to  explain  the  pathetic  complaint*  "  Jenisalem,  Jerusalem,  how 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thee,  as  a  hen  gatbereth  her  chickens 
under  her  wings;  but  ye  would  not"? 

5t  John's  .Gospel  meets  our  questionings  by  a  wholly  Bew 
series  of  incidents  and  by  an  account  of  a  ministry  which  is  con> 
cened  mainly  not  with  Galileans  but  with  Judaeans,  and  which 
cfintres  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  carded  on  to  &  large  extent  con- 
currently with  the  Galilean  ministry :  it  is  not  oonthiuois»  but  is 
taken  up  from  feast  to  feast  as  our  Lord  visits  the  sacred  dty 
•t  tbe  times  of  its  greatest  rdigioua  activity.  It  differe  in 
character  from  the  Galilean  ministry:  for  among  the  simi^, 
mvrt^isricatrd  folk  of  Galilee  Jesus  preaenta^Hiffiaelf  aa  p>  beakr 


and  helper  and  teacher,  keeping  in  tht  badegrpund  as  far  as 
possible  His  claim  to  be  the  Messiah;  whereas  in  Jerus^m  Hb 
authority  is  dmflenged  at  His  first  appearabce,  the  element  of 
controversy  is  never  absent,  Ifis  relation  to  God  h  from  the  out^ 
set  the  vital  issue,  and  consequently  His  Divbie  cUura  is  of  neces* 
sity  made  explicit.  Time  after  time  His  life  is  threatened  befoto 
the  feast  b  ended,  and  when  the  kst  passover  has  come  we  can 
wdl  understand,  what  was  not  made  sufficiently  dear  in  tho 
brief  Marean  narrative,  why  Jerusalem  proved  so  fatally  hostile 
to  His  Messianic  claim. 

Hie  Fburth  Gospel  thus  offen  us  a  most  important  supplement* 
to  the  limited  sketch  of  our  Lord's  UJfe  which  we  find  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  Yet  this  was  not  the  purpose  which  Tmp^pou 
led  to  its  composition.  That  purpose  is  plainly  stated  •fstfahrn'M 
by  the  author  himself:  "These  things  have  been ^"*^ 
written  that  ye  may  believe  that  Jtsaa  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God,  and- that  believing  ye  may  hav^  Ufe  in  His  name."  Ifis 
avowed  aim  is,  not  to  write  history,  but  to  produce  conviction. 
He  desires  to  interpret  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world, 
to  declare  whence  and  why  He  came,  and  to  explain  how  IB* 
coming,  as  Kght  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  brought  a  criss  ihtCf 
tfaelives  of  all  with  whom  He  came  in  contact.  The  issue  of  this 
•4!risis  in  His  rejection  by  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  b  the  main  theme 
of  the  book. 

St  John's  prologue  preparW  us  to  find  that  he  b  not  wrlthtg 
for  persons  who  require  a  succinct  narrative  of  facts,  but  for 
those  who  having  such  already  dn  familiar  use  are  asking  ^ttp 
questions  as  to  our  Lord's  mission.  It  goes  ba(±  Ikr  behind 
human  bhth  or  Unes  of  ancestry.  It  begins,  like  the  sacred  story 
Of  creatfon,  '*  In  the  beginning."  The  Book  of  Genesb  had  told 
how  aM  things  were  called  into  exbtence  by  a  Divine  utterances 
"  Ood  said,  Let  there  be  .  .  .  and  there  was."  Tbe  creative 
Word  had  been  long  persohified  by  Jewish  thought,  especially 
in  connexibn  with  the  prophets  to  whom  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord  *' 
came.  ^  In  the  beginning,"  then,  Sc  John  tdb  us,  the  Word 
wis^was  with  God-^-yes,  was  God.  He'  wss  the  medium  of 
creation,  the  source  of  its  light  and  its  life— especially  of  that 
highet  life  ^ich  finds  its  manifestation  In  men.  So  He  wai  in 
the  ¥K)r1df  and  the  world  was  made  by  Him,  and  yet  the  worid 
knew  Rim  not.  At  length  Re  came,  came  to  the  home  which 
had  been  prepared  f6r  Him,  but  Hb  own  people  rejected  Him.' 
But  such  as  did  receive  Him  found  a  new  birth,  beyond  their 
birth  of  flesh  and  Mood:  they  became  children  of  God,  wer^ 
bom  of  God.  In  order  thus  to  manifest  Himself  He  had  under- 
gone  a  human  birth: "  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
us,  and  we  beheld  Hb  glory  "—the  glory,  as  tbe  evangelist  has 
learned  to  see,  of  the  Father's  Only-begotten  Son,  wbo  ban 
come  Into  the  world  to  reveal  to  men  that  God  whom  "  no  man 
hath  ever  sefcn."  In  these  opening  words  we  are  invited  to  study 
the  life  of  Cbrbt  from  a  new  point  of  view,  to  observe  Hb  self* 
manifestation  and  ita  bsue.  The  evangelist  kwks  back  acrMs 
a  period  of  half  a  century,  and  writes  of  Christ  not  merely  as  htf^ 
saw  Him  in  those  far-off  days,  but  as  he  has  come  by  long  expeii-f 
ence  to  think  and  speak  of  Him.  The  past  Is  now  filled  with  a 
glory  which  could  not  be  so  fully  perceived  at  the  time,  bo€ 
which,  «s  St  John  tells,  it  was  the  function  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
reveal  to  Christ's  disdples. 

The  first  name  which  occurs  in  thb  Gospel  b  that  of  John  the 
BaptbL  He  b  even  introduced  into  the  prologue  which  sketcbes 
in  general  terms  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Word:  "  There 
was  a  man  sent  from  God,  wbose  name  was  John:  he  came  for 
witness,  to  witness  to  the  Light,  that  through  him  aU  might 
believe."  Thb  witness  of  John  holds  a  position  of  high  impor- 
tance  in  thb  GospeL  Hb  mission  b  described  as  nmning  on  for 
a  while  concurrently  with  that  of  our  Lord,  wherea»  in  the  other 
Gospels  we  have  no  record  of  our  Lord's  work  until  John  b  cast 
into  prison.  It  b  amon^  the  (fisq'ples  of  the  Baptist  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan  that  Jesus  finds  Hb  first  disciples.  The 
Baptbt  has  pointed  Him  oat  to  them  in  striking  language,  which 
recaUs  at  once  tbe  symboBc  ritual  of  the  law  and  the  spbdtual 
lessons  of  the  prophets: "  Behokl,  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketb 
vny  IJM  su)  of  tbe  ivdrld."  * 
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Soon  «f tciwsids  «t  Caoa  ol  GaBce  Jfsu»^ve»  His  fint "  rign/' 
8»  die  cvaageliit  calls  it,  in  the  change  of  water  into  wine  to 
supply  the  defideocy  at  a  aurriafe  (east.  This  scene  has  all  tb^ 
bai>py  brightness  of  the  eady  Galilean  ministiy  which  St  Mark 
records,  It  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  subsequent  appear- 
ance of  Jesi^  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover^  when  His  first  act  is 
^  drive  t^e  tradecs  from  the  Temple  courts.  In  this  He  seems 
to  be  carrying  the  Baptist's  stem  mission  of  purification  Irom  the 
desert  int;o  the  heart  of  the  sacred  dty,  and  so  fulfilling,  perhaps 
consciously,  the  solemn  prophecy  of  Malachi  which  opens  with 
the  words:  *'  Behold,  I  will  send  My  Messenger,  and  He  shall 
prepare  the  way  beiore  Me;  and  the  L<ord  whom  ye  seek  shall 
suddenly  come  to  His  Temple  "  (MaL  iii.  t-5).  This  significant 
aaioa  provokes  a  challenge  of  His  auihority,  which  is  answered 
by  a  «iy«terious  saying,  not  understood  at  the  time,  but  interpreted' 
afterwards  as  referring  to  the  Resurrection.  After  this  our  Lord 
was  visited  secretly  by  a  Pharisee  named  Nioodemus.  whose 
advances  were  Mverdy  met  by  the  words,  '*  £xcq>t  a  man  be 
bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  When  Nice»- 
dcmus  objected  that  this  was  to  demand  a  physical  impoasibility, 
he  was  answered  that  the  new  birth  was  "  ol  water  and  spirit " — 
words  which  doubtless  contained  a  reference  to  the  mission  of  the 
Baptist  and  to  his  prophecy  of  One  who  should  baptise  with  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Towards  the  end  of  this  conversation  the  evangelist 
passes  imperceptibly  from  reporting  the  words  ol  the  Lord  into 
an  interpretation  or  amplification  of  them,  and  in  language  which 
recalls  the  prologue  he  unfolds  the  meaning  of  Christ's  mission 
and  indicates  the  crisis  of  self-judgment  which  necessarily  ac« 
companies  the  manifestation  of  the  Light  to  each  individuaL 
When  he  resumes  his  narrative  the  Lord  has  left  Jerusalem,  and 
is  found  baptising  disciples,  in  even  greater  numbers  than  the 
Baptist  himself.  Though  Jesus  did  not  personally  perform  the 
rite,  it  is  plaia  once  again  that  in  this  early  perkxi  He  closely 
Hnked  His  own  mission  with  that  of  John  the  Baptist.  When 
men  hinted  at  a  rivalry  between  them,  John  plainly  declared 
*^  He  must  increase,  and  J  must  decrease";  and  the  reply  of  Jesus^ 
fras  to  leave  Judae&lor  Galilee. 

Away  from  the  atmosphere  of  contention  we  find  Him  mani* 
lesting  the  same  broad  sympathy  and  freedom  from  cgnventioii 
which  we  have  noted  in  the  other  Gospels,  eapedally  in  that  of 
$t  Lvke.  He  coDveises  with  »  woman,  with  a  woman  moreover 
who  is  a  Samaritan,  and  who  is  of  unchaste  life.  He  offers  her 
the  "  living  water  "  which  shall  supply  all  her  needs:  she  readfly 
accepts  Him  as  the  expected  Messiah,  and  He  receives  a  welcome 
from  the  Sooaritans.  He  passes  on  to  Galilee,  where  also  He 
w  welcomed,  and  where  He  performs  His  secnnd  "  sign,"  healing 
th«  son  of  one  of  Herod's  courtiers. 

But  St  John's  inurest  does  not  lie  in  Galilee^  and  he  soon  brings 
OOK  Lord  back  to  Jamaidem  on  the  oocasioa  of  a  feast.  The 
fi«M»  baptist's  work  is  now  ended;  and,  though  Jesus  stiU 
ttiy^  Appeals  to  the  testimony  of  John,  the  new  conflict 
>'*'*'"*'  with  the  Jewish  authorities  sh^vs  that  He  is  moving 
now  on  His  own  ind<9>endent  and  characteristic  lines,  la 
cleansing  the  Temple  He  had  given  offence  by  what  might  seem 
an  excess  of  rigour:  now,  by  httling  a  sick  man  and  bidding  him 
ovry  his  bed  on  the  Sabbath,  He  offended  by  His  laxity.  He 
answered  His  accusers  by  the  brief  but  pregnant  sentetKe:  "  My 
Fatbes  worketh  even  until  tiow,  and  I  work."  They  at  once 
undcfstood  thai  He  thus  chimfid  a  unique  rehttioB  to  God,  and 
their  antagwuras  became  the  more  intense:  **  Che  Jewslberefoce 
aougbt  the  more  ta  kill  Him,  became  He  had  not  only  famken  the 
Sal^th,  but  bad  abo  said  that  God  was  His  own  Fathrr,making 
Himself  equal  to  God."  His  first  reply  is  then  ttpnded  to 
cover  the  whoie  region  of  life.  The  Son  beholds  the  Father  at 
work,  and  works  couCurrtotly,  domg  nothing  of  Himself.  He 
dtes  the  Father'a  will.  The  very  psfadple  of  life  is  tatrmted  to 
Him.  He  quickens,  and  He  Mgca.  As  Son  o(  Man  He  fudges 
man. 

Ihe  «ezt  inddcnt  b  the  fenUng  o<  the  fi^  thousand,  which 
bekmga  to  the  Galilean  mbistry  and  is  leeosded  by  the  three 
ether  evangehsts.  St  JofanfspnrposeinintrodkicniitisMlhie- 
torical  but  didactic    ItismadetheoccasioBofhatiuctteasto 


the  heavenly^  f oed,  the  flesh  »nd  blied  ef  Bim  mkf  cMne  dnm 
from  heaven.  This  teacbiag  leads  te  a  conflict  wish  certain 
Jndaeans  who  seem  to  have  come  from  Jerusalem,  and  it  piowa 
a  severs  test  esvee  to  the  faith  of  ditoipka. 

The  feast  of  Ubemadce  brings  fioh  disputes  an  JervaUem, 
and  an  attempt  is  made  toarrest  Jesus,  AcUmsK  of  indtcnacSes 
is  reached  when  a  blind  man  is  healed  at  the  pool  oiSiloem  on  the 
sabbath  day.  At  the  feast  ef  the. dedication  a  fresh  effort  at 
arrest  was  made,  and  Jesus  then  withdrew  beyond  the  Jordan. 
Here  He  learned  of  the  sickness  of  Ij^ntm,  and  peesently  He 
returned  and  came  to  Bethany  to  caisehia  from  the  dead.  The 
e9Kitefflent  produced  by  this  mirade  led  to  yet  another  Attack* 
destined  thb  time  to  be  sucoesB6d,  on  the  life  of  Jesus«  The 
Psssover  was  at  hand,  and  the  last  supper  of  our  Lord  with  Hie 
disciples  on  the  evening  before  the  Passover  lamb  was  killed  is 
made  the  occasion  of  the  most  inspisingconsolationa.  OnrLord 
interprets  His  relatioa  to  the  disciples  by  t|ie  figure  o(  e  tme  and 
its  branches— He  is  the  whole  of  which  they  are  the  parts;  He 
promises  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  te  oontiaue  His  work 
in  the  world;  and  He  solemnly  oenuneads  to  Has  father  the  dis^ 
dples  whom  He  is  about  to  leave. 

The  accoimt  of  the  trial  and  the  cmdfizioadiffiers  considerably 
from  the  accounts  given  in  the  other  Gospels.  St  John's  natra* 
lives  are  in  large  part  personal  memories,  and  in  more  than  one 
incident  he  hinaclf  figures  as  the  unnaased  disciple '*  whom  Jesus 
loved."  In  the  Resunection  scenes  he  abo  gives  inddeats  ia 
which  he  has  played  a  part;  and  the  appearances  of  the  risea 
Lord  are  not  confined  either  to  Jentsalem  or  to  Galilee,  but  occur 
in  both  localities. 

If  we  ask  what  is  the  special  centribolian  to  histosy,  apart 
from  theology,  which  St  John's  Gospel  makeSk  the  answer  would 
seem  to  be  this— that  boide  the  Gelilesn  ministry  sepoited  by 
St  Mark  there  was  a  ministry  to  '*  Jews  **  (Jodaeana)  in  Jeru- 
salem, not  continuous,  but  occasional,  taken  up  from  time  to  tiase 
as  the  great  feasts  came  rouad;  that  iu  teachiag  was  widely 
different  from  that  which  was  given  to  GaHleaos,  and  that  the 
situation  created  was  wholly  uitUke that  whicharoae  out  of  the 
Galilean  ministry.  The  Galilean  minbtry  opens  with  enthu- 
siasm, ripening  into  a  popularity  which  even  endangers  a  aati^ 
factory  result.  Where  oppositioa  manifesu  itself,  it  b  not 
native  opposition,  but  comes  frttan  religious  teachers  edio  aie 
parts  of  a  system  which  centres  in  Jenisidem,  and  who  are  som»> 
times  expressly  noted  as  having  come  from  Jerusalem.  The 
Jerusalem  minbtry  on  the  contrary  b  never  welcomed  with 
enthusiasas.  It  has  to  do  with  those  who  chaHengt  it  Irom  the 
first.  There  b  no  atmosphere  of  simplicity  and  teachableness 
which  rejeioea  in  the  maniiestation  of  power  and  aympathy  and 
liberty.  It  b  a  witness  delivered  to  a  hostile  audieace,«^ieth0 
they  will  hear  or  ao.  Ultimate  issues  are  quickly  raised:  keen 
critics  flse  at  once  the  daims  which  underlie  deeds  and  words, 
and  the  daims  in  consequence  become  explidt:  the  rdation  of 
the  teacher  to  God  Himself  b  the  vital  interest.  The  conflict 
which  thus  arose  ^ipbins  what  St  Mark's  succinct  narrative  had 
left  unexplained— the  fatal  hoadhty  of  Jcrasalem.  It  may  have 
been  a  part  of  St  John's  puipese  to  give  thb  explanation,  and  to 
make  other  supplements  or  coirections  where  earlier  narvatlvea 
appeared  Co  him  mcomplete  or  misleading.  But  he  says  nothing 
to  indicate  tlds,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  distinctly  proclaims 
that  hb  porpoaeb  to  produce  end  confirm  omviction  ol  the  divine 
daims  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Forbibliography  see  Bible  ;Ch  wstianity  ;  CntJacnHrsTORT  :and 
the  articles  on  the  leparate  Goepels.  (J.  A.  R.) 

JET  (Ft,  jaist  Ger.  <»Bfiil)t  &  substance  which  seems  to  be 
a  peceliar  kind  of  lignite  or  aathradte;  often  cut  and  poUshed 
for  ornaments.  The  word  "  jet "  probably  comes,  through  O.  Fr. 
/tfMl^  from  the  dasskal  gagoUs,  a  word  which  was  derived, 
according  to  Pliny,  from  Gagas,  in  Lyda,  wh^  Jet,  or  a  similar 
sobstsnce,  was  or^inally  found.  Jet  was  used  in  Britain  la 
pichistoric  times;  many  round  barrows  ol  the  Bronse  age  have 
yielded  jet  beads,  buttons,  rings,  armlets  and  other  omamtati> 
The  abiyidsnce  ol  jet  !■  Britain  b  aUuded  to  by  Caius  JuUue 
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SoUma  C^.  3id  cMtiiry)  and  jet  ormsenUcrelbmid  with  Komaii 
relics  in  Britain.  Probably  the  supply  was  obtained  from  the 
coast  of  Yorkshire,  espedaUy  near  Whitby,  where  nodules  of  jet 
were  formerly  picked  up  on  the  shore.  Caedmon  refers  to  this 
jet,  and  at  a  later  date  it  was  used  for  rosary  beads  by  the  monks 
of  Whitby  Abbey. 

The  Whitby  jet  oecurv  in  imstikr  msMct,  often  of  knticular 
shape,  embedded  in  Lttcj  $haJc&  kitcuh-n  as  jct-mclL  Thus  let-tuck 
•aries  bek>iws  to  that  ^Ih-kiod  of  Uic  Upper  Uos  which  i*  icntied 
the  sone  oi  Ammomitri  icrpeniinta.  Miatos^aplc  e^tamirtatirya  of 
jet  occasionally  reveaS  the  4true:tum  of  conircroti*  \vood,  which 
A.  C.  Seward  has  shnwn  to  lie  at^iscamn^  Pnob^bly  ma-ti$(^  of 
wood  were  brought  down  by  a  rivcf^  and  ddfttd  ttut  to  $ca,  whi^re 
becoming  water-loggecl  rht?^-  SAnk,  and  became  ffrn dually  buried  in 
a  deposit  of  fine  mud,  ^hkh  evTritually  hardtnc*!  into  &tidle*  Uniicr 
pcenure,  pertups  aasi^ittj  by  heal,  anwl  with  oicluwoft  of  air.  the 
wood  suffered  a  peculiar  kintl  g|f  dccflmposjtbn,  probably  niodified 
by  the  presence  of  sail  •^Mx-r.  a*  sitsKtstc^J  Ly  Percy  E,  Spi^^lmartn. 
Scales  of  fish  and  othesr  fD^sil*  oi  the  lei-rock  are  freciuffntly  irnpref- 
nated  with  bituminou^^  rTmlMcls.  mkkh  mAy  rcplao?  ihe  oTiginal 
tiwues.  Dro^  of  liquid  bitamcd  occur  in  the  Oivities  of  some 
fossils,  whilst  mflamnihbie  ^^^  U  not  urtcomfoon  in  th?  Jet-«orkJngs, 
and  petroleum  may  be  dtuctiMl  by  Its  Km^M.  Iron  pirir*-*  is  often 
associated  with  the  jet. 

Formeiiy  sufficient  jet  was  found  in  loose  pieees  on  the  shoes,  set 
free  by  the  disintegration  of  the  cliffs,  or  washed  up  from  a  submarine 
source.  When  this  supi>ly  became  insufficient,  the  rock  was  attacked 
b)r  the  iet-workcrs;  ultimately  the  workings  took  the  form  of  true 
mines,  fevels  being  driven  into  the  shales  not  only  at  their  outcrop 
in  the  cliffs  but  in  some  of  the  inland  dales  of  the  Yorkshire  moor« 
lands,  such  as  Eskdale.  The  best  jet  has  a  uniform  black  colour, 
and  is  hard,  compact  and  homogeneous  in  texture,  breaking  with  a 
coochotdal  fracture.  It  must  be  tough  enough  to  be  readily  carved 
or  turned  on  the  lathe,  and  sufficiently  compact  in  texture  to  receive 
a  high  polish.  The  final  polish  was  formerly  given  by  means  of 
rouge,  which  produces  a  bcsutifnl  velvety  surface;  but  rotten-stone 
andhimpblack  are  often  employed  instead.  The  softer  kinds,  not 
capable  of  being  freely  worked,  aro  known  as  bastard  jet.  A  soft 
tet  b  obtained  from  the  estuarine  series  of  the  Lower  Oolites  of 
Yorkshire. 

Much  jet  is  imported  from  Spain,  but  it  is  generally  Jess  hard  and 
lustrous  than  true  Whitby  jet.  In  Spain  the  chief  locality  b 
Viliaviciosa,  in  the  province  of  Asturias.  France  fumbhes  jet. 
especially  in  the  department  of  the  Aude.  Much  jet,  too,  occurs  in 
the  Lias  of  Wflrttemberg.  and  works  have  been  establUhed  for  its 
utilisation.  In  the  United  States  jet  b  known  at  many  localities' 
but  XT  not  systematically  worked.  Inennsylvanian  anthracitei 
however,  has  been  occasionally  employed  as  a  substitute.  In  like 
manner  Scotch  tannd  coal  has  bwn  sometimes  used  at  Whitby. 
Imitations  of  jet,  or  substitutes  for  it,  arc  fumbhed  by  vulcanite, 
fllass.  Mack  obsidian  and  black  onyx,  or  stained  chalcedony.  Jet 
IB  sometimes  improperly  termed  black  amber,  because  like  'hmber, 
though  in  less  degree,  It  becomes  electric  by  friction. 
.  See  P.  E.  Spielmann,  "  On  the  Origin  of  Jet,"  Chemical  News 
(ptc.  14,  1906);  C.  Fox-Strangways,  "  The  Jurassic  Rocks  of 
BriUin,  Vol.  I.  Yorkshire,"  Mem.  Ceol.  Sun.  (1892);  J.  A.  Bower. 
"  Whitby  Jet  and  its  Manufacture,"  Joum,  Soc,  ArU  (1874,  vol. 
xxiL  p.  80). 

JETHRO  (or  Jethes,  Exod.  iv.  z8),  the  priest  of  Midian,  in  the 
Bible,  whose  daughter  Zipporah  became  the  wife  of  Moses.  He  b 
known  as  Hobab  the  son  of  Reuel  the  Renite  (Num.  x.  29;  Judg. 
iv.  11),  and  once  as  Rcuel  (Exod.  if.  iS) ;  and  if  Zipporah  b  the  wife 
of  Moses  referred  to  in  Num.  xii,  i,  the  family  could  be  regarded 
as  Cushite  (sec  Cush).  Jethro  was  the  priest  of  Yahwch,  and 
resided  at  the  sacred  mountain  where  the  deity  commissioned 
Moses  to  deliver  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  Subse<juently 
Jethro  came  to  Moses  (probably  at  Kadesh),  a  great  sacrificial 
feast  was  held,  and  the  priest  instructed  Moses  in  legblative 
procedure;  Exod.  xviii.  27  (see  Exodus)  and  Num.  x.  30  imply 
that  the  scene  was  not  Sinai.  Jethro  was  invited  to  accompany 
the  people  into  the  promised  land,  and  later,  we  find  hb  clan 
settling  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  16);  see  Kenites.  The 
traditions  agree  in  representing  the  Idn  of  Moses  as  related  to 
the  mixed  tribes  of  the  south  of  Palestine  (see  Edov)  and  in 
ascribing  to  the  family  an  important  share  in  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  worship  of  Yahweh.  Chcyne  suggests  that  the 
names  of  Hobab  and  of  Jonadab  the  father  of  the  RechabiteS 
iq.v.)  were  originally  identical  (Ency.  Bib.  ii.  col.  2101). 

JETTY.  The  term  jetty,  derived  from  Fr.  jelie^  and  therefore 
tignifying  something  "  thrown  out,"  U  applied  to  a  variety  of 
Structures  employed  in  river«  dock  and  maritime  works,  which 
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m  generally  carried  out  mpahi  from  liver  banks,  or  in  eoBtiftui^ 

tion  of  river  channcb  at  their  outlets  into  deep  water;  or  Out  into 
doc)cs,  and  outside  their  entrances;  or  foj  forming  basins  along 
the  sea-coast  for  ports  in  tideless  seas.  The  forms  and  construc- 
tion of  these  jetties  are  as  varied  as  their  uses;  for  though  they 
invariably  extend  out  into  water,  and  serve  cither  for  dticctiiig 
a  current  or  for  accommodating  vesseb,'they  are  sometimes 
formed  of  high  open  timber-work,  sometimes  of  low  solid  pro- 
jections, and  occasionally  only  differ  from  breakwaters  in  their 
object. 

JtUiesJor  reffdaUng  JZiscrf  .^Formerly  jetties  of  timber-work  were 
very  commonly  extended  out,  opposite  one  another,  from  each  bank 
of  a  river,  at  intervab,  to  contract  a  wide  channel,  and  by  concentra- 
tion of  the  current  to  produce  a  deepening  of  the  central  channel ;  or 
sometimes  mounds  01  rubble  stone,  stretching  down  the  foreshore 
from  each  bank,  served  the  same  purpose.  As,  however,  this  system 
occasioned  a  greater  scour  between  the  ends  of  the  jetties  than  in 
the  intervening  channeb,  and  consequently  prdduora  ao  irregular 
depth,  it  has  to  a  great  extent  been  superseded  by  longitudinal 
training  works,  or  by  dipping  cross  dikes  pointing  somewhat  up- 
stream (see  RrvBR  Ekoinsbrxnc). 

JeUies  at  DocAs.— Where  docks  are  given  sloping  sides,  openwork 
timber  jetties  are  generally  carried  across  the  sk>pe,  at  the  ends  of 
whkh  vesseb  can  he  in  deep  water  (fig.  i) ;  or  more  solid  structures 


Fig.  1.— Timber  Jetty  across  Dock  Slope. 


are  er^aed  over  the  sfepe  for  sapporting  coal-tips.  Ptlework  jettiei 
are  also  constructed  in  the  water  outside  the  entrances  to  docks  on 
(     ^   -\df^  ^o  form  an  enlasging  trumpet<«haped  channel 

1  ce.  kxk  or  tidal  basin  and  the  approach  channel. 

ill  i.^.L  ;  J  ^...J  /esaeb  in  entering  or  leaving  the  docks.  Solid 
ji-tucs,  n1oflto^'l  r,  Ijied  with  auay  waUs,  are  sometimes  carried  out 
iiuii  a  vidi  dock,  ,t  right  angles  to  the  line  of  quays  at  the  side,  to 
rriLtrgt  the  acroniniodadon;  and  they  also  serve,  when  extended  on 
a  Un^ic-  #cj]<^  ffu  11  t  he  coast  of  a  tideless  sea  under  shelter  of  an  out- 
Iviig  brf^kwaji  r.  to  form  the  basins  in  which  vesseb  lie  when 
<Jrv.:k^rifijiig  drid  u^ldngia  csTgoes  in  such  a  port  as  ManeiUes  (see 

.  at  Enimncts  to  Jetiv  flarfcrtwf.— The  approach  chaiuad  to 

some  ports  situated  or  sandy  coasts  is  guided  and  protected  across 
the  beach  by  parallel  jetties,  made  solid  up  to  a  little  above  low  water 
of  neap  tides,  on  which  open  timber-work  b  erected,  provided  with 
a  planked  platform  at  the  top  raised  above  the  highest  tides.  The 
channel  between  the  jetties  was  originally  maintained  by  tidal  scour 
from  low-lyini^  areas  dose  to  the  coast,  and  subsequently  by  the 
current  from  sluicing  basins;  but  it  is  now  often  considerably 
deepened  by  sand-pump  dredging.  It  b  protected  to  some  extent 
by  the  solia  portion  of  the  jetties  from  the  inroad  of  sand  from  the 
adjacent  beach,  and  from  the  levelling  action  of  the  waves:  whilst 
the  upper  open  portion  serves  to  indicate  the  channel,  and  to  guide 
the  vesseb  if  necessary  (sec  Habbouk).  The  bottom  part  of  the 
older  Jetties,  in  such  long-establbhed  jetty  ports  as  Calais,  Dunkirk 
and  Ostend,  was  compcwd  of  cby  or  robble  stone,  covered  ozi  the 
top  by  fascine-work  or  pitchmg;  but  the  deadening  of  the  jetty 
channel  by  dredging,  and  the  need  which  arose  for  its  enlanwincat, 
led  to  the  rocoRstnictbn  of  the  jetties  at  these  ports.  The  aew 
jetties  at  Dunkn-k  were  footnded  in  the  sandy  beach^  by  Che  aid  el 
compressed  air,  at  a  depth  of  22}  ft.  below  low  water  of  spnng 
tides;  and  their  solid  masonry  portion,  on  a  concrete  foundation, 
was  raised  5|  ft.  above  low  water  of  neap  tides  (fig.  a).  1  ; 

Jetties  ai  Latamt  Ouilets.^A  small  tidal  rise  spreading  tidal  water 
over  a  large  expanse  of  lagoon  or  inland  back-water  caases  the  influx 
and  efflux  of  the  tide  to  maintain  a  deep  channel  through  a  aarroW 
oatlet;  but  the  isMii^  current  on  enieiging  from  the  outlet,  being 
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•o  longtr  confined  fay  a  bank  on  «adi  iide«  Lecuinei  dispened,  and 
«winf  to  the  reduction  o(  iu  tcouring  force.  U  no  longer  able  at  a 
moderate  distance  from  the  shore 
eflTectually  to  resist  the  action  of 
the  waves  and  littoral  currents 
tending  to  form  a  continuous  beach 
in  front  of  the  outlet.  Hence  a 
bar  is  produced  which  diminishes 
the  available  depth  in  the  ap- 
proach channel.  By  carrying  out 
a  solid  jettv  over  the  bar,  however, 
on  each  side  of  the  outlet,  the  tidal 
currents  are  concentrated  in  the 
channel  across  the  bar.  and  lower  it 
bv  scour.  Thus  the  available  depth 
of  the  approach  channels  to  Venire 
through  the  Malamocco  and  Lido 
outlets  from  the  Venetian  lagoon 
have  been  deepened  several  feet 
over  th«r  bars  by  jetties  of  nibble 
Fic.  3.— Dunkirk  East  Jetty,  stone  surmounted  by  a  small  super- 
structure (fig.  3).  carried  out  across 
the  foreshore  into  deep  water  on 
both  sides  of  the  channel.  Other  examples  are  provided  by  the  long 
jetties  extended  into  the  sea  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  Charleston 
harbour,  formerly  constructed  of  fascines,  weighted  with  stone  and 


Fig.  3.— Udo  Outlet  Je^ty.  Venice. 

logs,  but  subaequently  of  rubble  stone,  and  by  the  two  conxrrging 
rubble  jetties  carried  out  from  each  shore  of  Dublin  bay  for  deepening 
the  approach  to  Dublin  harbour. 


ifaiftinc  otttlef  of  the  Hvtr  Vare  to  the  ioath  of  Yarmouth,  and  hat 
also  been  successfully  empk>yed  for  fixing  the  wandering  mouth  of 
the  Adur  near  Shoreham.  and  of  the  Adour  flowing  into  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  below  Bayonne.  When  a  new  channel  was  cut  across  the 
Hook  of  Holland  to  provide  a  straighter  and  deeper  outlet  channel 
for  the  river  Maas.  forming  the  approach  channel  to  Rotterdam,  bw, 
broad,  parallel  jetties,  composed  of  fascine  mattresses  weighted  with 
stone  (hff.  5),  were  carried  across  the  foreshore  into  the  sea  on  either 
side  of  the  new  mouth  of  the  river,  to  protect  the  jetty  channel  from 
littoral  drift,  and  cause  the  discharge  of  the  river  to  maintain  It 
out  to  deep  water  (see  RivBa  Encimbbiinc).  The  channel,  also, 
beyond  the  outlet  of  the  river  Nervion  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  has 
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FiG.  5.— River  Maas  Outlet,  North  Jetty. 

been  regulated  by  jetties;  and  by  extending  the  south-west  jetty 
out  for  neariy  hall  a  mile  with  a  curve  concave  towards  the  channel 
the  outlet  has  not  only  been  protected  to  some  extent  from  the 
easteriy  drift,  but  the  bar  in  front  has  been  lowered  by  the  scour 
produced  by  the  discharge  of  the  river  following  the  concave  bend 
of  the  south-west  jetty.  As  Che  outer  portion  of  this  jetty  was 
exposed  to  westeriy  storms  from  the  Bay  of  Biacav  befoir  the  outer 
harbour  was  constructed,  it  has  been  given  the  form  and  strength 
of  a  breakwater  situated  in  shallow  water-  (fig.  6).     (L.  F.  V.-Hj 
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the  Ealtk,   wj[li     '  ■ 

prohjfiEinE  tbt  ■^.-ur  lii  lIl..  ny-.i 
and  protdMinH  the  cbannel  from 
bcine  shoaicd  D}'  (he  linoral  drift 
aJunK  the  jhorr.  The  mmn  mti-r* 
rftin:g  Applies  I  ion  of  piirallcl 
itttlrs  is  ifi  iowi'rini^  iht  tnr  in 
Irani  ot  one  ot  the  moyihi^  ctl  a 
d^Hjiiir  riv^r  flowing  inlo  a  lidft- 
1(^1  9^4  by  mendmir  I  he  wrour 
of  I  he  ti^-vr  otii  to  ihe  bar  by 
a  ttrtitiJ  pmlnngJiiicrr  al  in 
banks.  Iruie*  prplnrnging  the 
^\}ni  branch  ol  lW  DAfiubc 
into  ihr  flUek  Sea,  and  ihe 
south  paa  ol  the  Mt!wi«sippi 
into    the    Cull    oi    Mtxko    (5g 
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Fic,  G,— River  Ncn-irnj  Outlet,  WVittm  Jttty, 
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4K  fcrmed  oJ  rubble  mtafvt 
and  concrete  bkx:ks.  and 
fascine  mattresses  weighted 
with  stone  and  surmounted 
with  brge  concrete  blocks 
respectively,  have  enabled  the 
discharge  of  these  rivers  to 
scour  away  the  bars  ob- 
structing the  access  to  them ; 
and  th<pr  have  also  carried 
the  sediment-bearing  waters 
sufAcienily  far  out  to  come 
under  the  influence  of  littoral 
currents,  which,  by  conveying  away  some  of  the  sediment,  post- 

g>ne  the  eventual  formation  of  a  fresh  bar  farther  out  (see  Rivbb 
NGINBERINC). 

Jeuies  al  the  MouA  of  Tidal  Rtters. — Where  a  river  is  narrow  near 
Iu  mouth,  and  its  discharge  is  generally  feeble,  the  sea  is  liable  on 
an  exposed  coast,  when  the  tidal  range  is  small,  to  block  up  its  outlet 
during  severe  storms.  The  river  is  thus  forced  to  seek  another  exit 
at  a  weak  spot  of  the  beach,  which  ak>ng  a  low  coast  may  be  at  some 
distance  oft.  and  this  new  outlet  in  its  turn  may  be  blocked  up.  so 
that  the  river  from  time  to  time  shifts  the  position  of  iu  mouth. 
This  inconvenient  cycle  of  changes  may  be  stopped  by  fixing  the 
outlet  of  the  river  at  a  suitable  site,  by  carrying  a  jetty  on  each  sid  * 
of  this  outlet  across  the  beach,  thereby  concentrating  iti  dischargr 
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in  a  definite  channel  and  protecting  the  mouth  from  , 

up  bv  littoral  drift.     This  system  was  loqg  ago  appli«l  to  tha 


J  EVER,  a  JLOwn  of  Germany,  in  ibe  grand-duthy  of  Oidenburg^ 
li  m  by  rail  N  W  of  Wilhelmshaven,  and  connected  with  th« 
North  Sea  by  a  navigable  caoal.  Pop.  (igoi),  5486.  The  chief 
industries  are  weaving,  spinning,  dyeing,  brewing  and  milling; 
there  is  also  a  trade  in  horses  and  cattle.  The  fathers  {DU 
Cetreuen)  of  the  town  used  to  send  an  annual  birthday  present 
of  loi  plovers'  eggs  to  Bismarck,  with  a  dedication  in  verse. 

The  castle  ol  Jever  was  built  by  Prince  Edo  Wiemken  (d.  1410). 
the  ruler  of  Jeverland.  a  populous  district  which  in  1575  came 
under  the  rule  of  the  dukes  of  Oldenburg.  In  1603  it  passed  to 
the  house  of  Anhalt  and  was  later  the  property  of  the  empress 
Catherine  11  of  Russia,  a  member  of  this  family.  In  1814  it  came 
again  into  the  possession  of  Oldenburg. 

See  D.  Hohnhob.  A  us  Jtvtrs  Vorian§tnheit  (Jever.  r886) :  Hagena, 
Jnertand  bis  M*m  Jahr  1500  (Oldenburg,  1902) ,  and  F.  W.  Riciaann. 
CeschkkU  des  JevgrUmdes  (Jever,  1896). 

JBVBR08  Qebckos.  Ji^abos,  Jivaros  or  Givaros).  a  tribe  of 
South  American  Indians  on  the  upper  Marafion,  Peru,  where 
they  wander  in  the  forests.  The  tribe  has  many  branches  and 
there  are  frequent  tribal  wars,  but  they  have  always  united 
against  a  common  enemy  Juan  de  Velasco  declares  them  to  be 
faithful,  noble  and  amiable.    They  are  brave  and  warlike,  and 
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though  upon  the  conquest  of  Peru  they  temponrfly  fubmitted, 
a  general  insurrcciion  in  1599  won  them  back  their  liberty. 
Curious  dried  human  heads,  supposed  lo  have  been  objects  of 
worship,  have  been  found  among  the  Jeveroe  (see  Btknol.  Soc. 
Trans.  186a,  W.  Bollaert). 

JBVOlfS,  WILUAM  8TANLBT  (1835-1882),  English  econo- 
mist  and  logician,  was  bom  at  Liverpool  on  the  1st  of  September 
1835.  His  father,  Thomas  Jevons,  a  man  of  strong  scientific 
tastes  and  a  writer  on  legal  and  economic  subjects,  was  an  iron 
merchant.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  William  Roscoe.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  London  to  attend  University 
College  school  He  appears  at  this  time  to  have  already  formed 
the  belief  that  important  achievements  as  a  thinker  were  possible 
to  him,  and  at  more  than  one  critical  period  in  his  career  this 
belief  was  the  decisive  factor  in  determining  his  conduct.  To- 
wards the  end  of  1853,  after  having  spent  two  years  at  University 
College,  where  his  favoarite  subjects  were  chemistry  and  botany, 
he  unexpectedly  received  the  offer  of  the  assayership  to  the  new 
mint  in  Australia.  The  idea  of  leaving  England  was  distasteftil, 
but  pecuniary  considerations  had,  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
ef  his  father's  firm  in  1847,  become  of  vital  importance,  and  he 
accepted  the  post.  He  left  England  for  Sydney  in  June  1854, 
and  remained  there  for  five  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he 
resigned  his  appointment,  and  in  the  autumn  of  2859  entered 
again  as  a  studenj  at  University  College,  London,  proceeding  in 
due  course  to  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  of  the  university  of 
London.  He  now  gave  his  principal  attention  to  the  moral 
sciences,  but  his  interest  in  natural  science  was  by  no  means 
exhausted:  throughout  his  life  he  continued  to  write  occasional 
papers  on  scientific  subjects,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
physical  sciences  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  his  chief 
logical  work.  The  Principks  oj  Science.  Not  long  after  taking 
his  M.A.  degree  Jevons  obtained  a  post  as  tutor  at  Owens  College^ 
Manchester.  In  r866  he'was  elected  professorof  logic  and  mental 
and  moral  philosophy  and  Cobdcn  professor  of  political  economy 
in  Owens  college.  Next  year  he  married  Harriet  Ann  Taylor, 
whose  father  had  been  the  founder  and  proprietor  of  the  Man- 
chester CuardicH.  Jevons  suffered  a  good  deal  from  ill  health 
and  sleeplessness,  and  found  the  delivery  of  lectures  covering 
so  wide  a  range  of  subjects  very  burdensome.  In  1876  he  was 
glad  to  exchange  the  Owens  professorship  for  the  professorship 
of  political  economy  in  University  College,  London.  Travelling 
and  music  were  the  principal  recreations  of  his  life;  but  his  health 
continued  bad,  and  he  suffered  from  depression.  He  found  his 
professorial  duties  increasingly  irksome,  and  feeling  that  the 
pressure  of  literary  work  left  him  no  spare  energy,  he  decided  in 
1880  to  resign  the  post.  On  the  13th  of  August  1882  he  was 
drowned  whilst  bathing  near  Hastings.  Throughout  his  life  he 
had  pursued  with  devotion  and  industry  the  ideals  with  which 
he  had  set  out,  and  his  journal  and  letters  display  a  noble  sim- 
plicity of  disposition  and  an  unswerving  honesty  of  purpose. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  occupied 
the  foremost  position  in  En^and  both  as  a  logician  and  as  an 
economist.  Professor  Marshall  has  said  of  his  work  in  economics 
that  it  "  will  probably  be  found  to  have  more  constructive  force 
than  any,  save  that  of  Ricardo,  that  has  been  done  during  the 
last  hundred  3rears."  At*the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged 
upon  an  economic  work  that  promised  to  be  at  least  as  important 
as  any  that  he  had  previously  undertaken.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  loss  which  logic  and  political  economy  sustained 
through  the  accident  by  which  his  life  was  prematurely  cut  short. 

Jevoos  arrived  quite  eariy  in  his  career  at  the  doctrines  that 
constituted  his  most  characteristic  and  original  contributions  to 
economics  and  logic  The  theory  of  utility,  which  became  the 
kejrnote  of  his  general  theory  of  political  economy,  was  practi- 
cally formulated  in  a  letter  written  in  i860;  and  the  germ  of  his 
logical  principles  of  the  substitution  of  similars  maybe  found  in 
the  view  which  he  propounded  in  another  letter  written  in  186 1, 
that  "  philosophy  would  be  found  to  consist  solely  in  pointing 
out  the  h'kencss  of  things.*'  The  theory  of  utility  above  referred 
to,  namely,  that  the  degree  of  utility  of  a  commodity  is  some 
continuous  mathematical  function  of  the  quantity  of  the  com- 


modity available,  together  with  the  implied  doctrine  that 
economics  is  essentially  a  mathematical  science,  took  more 
definite  form  in  a  paper  on  "  A  General  Mathematical  Theory  of 
Political  Economy,"  written  for  the  British  Association  in  1863. 
This  paper  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  mudi  attention 
either  in  1862  or  on  its  publication  four  years  later  in  the  Journal 
of  Ike  StaHstkai  Society,  and  it  was  not  till  187 1,  when  the  Theory 
of  Political  Economy  appeared,  that  Jevons  set  forth  his  doctrines 
in  a  fully  developed  form.  It  was  not  till  after  the  publication 
of  this  work  that  Jevons  became  acquainted  with  the  applications 
of  mathematics  to  political  economy  made  by  earlier  writers, 
notably  Antoine  Augustin  (^umot  and  H.  H.  Gossen.  The 
theory  of  utility  was  about  1870  being  independently  developed 
on  somewhat  similar  lines  by  CzA  Menger  in  Austria  and  M.E.L. 
Walras  in  Switzeriand.  AlS  regards  the  discovery  of  the  con- 
nexion between  value  in  exchange  and  final  (or  manual)  utility, 
the  priority  belongs  to  Gossen,  but  this  in  no  way  detracts  from 
the  great  importance  of  the  service  wMch  Jevons  rendered  to 
English  economics  by  his  fresh  discovery  of  the  principle,  and 
by  the  way  in  which  he  ultimately  forced  it  into  notice.  In  his 
reaction  from  the  prevailing  view  he  sometimes  expressed  himself 
without  due  quafification:  the  declaration,  for  instance,  made 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Theory  of  Political  Economy,  that 
"  value  depends  entirely  upon  utility,"  lent  itself  to  misinter- 
pretation. But  a  certain  exaggeration  of  emphasis  may  be 
pardoned  In  a  writer  seeking  to  attract  the  attention  of  an  in- 
different public  It  was  not,  however,  as  a  theorist  dealing  with 
the  fundamental  data  of  economic  science,  but  as  a  brilliant 
writer  on  practical  economic  questions,  that  Jevons  first  received 
general  recognition.  A  Serious  Pall  in  the  Value  of  Cold  (1863)  and 
The  Coal  Question  (1865)  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  as  a  writer 
on  applied  economics  and  statistics;  and  he  would  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  leading  economists  of  the  19th  century  even  had 
his  Theory  of  Political  Economy  never  been  written.  Amongst 
his  economic  works  may  be  mentioned  Money  and  the  Mechanism 
of  Exchange  (1875),  written  in  a  popular  style,  and  descriptive 
rather  than  theoretical,  but  wonderfully  fresh  and  original  in 
treatment  and  full  of  suggestiveness,  a  Primer  on  Political 
Economy  (1878),  The  Stale  in  Relation  to  Labour  (1883),  and  two 
works  published  after  his  death,  namely.  Methods  of  Social  Reform 
and  Investigations  in  Currency  and  Finance,  containing  papers  that 
had  appeared  separately  during  his  lifetime.  The  hist-named 
volume  contains  Jevons*s  interesting  speculations  on  the  con- 
nexion between  commercial  crises  and  sun-spots.  He  was 
engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  upon  the  preparation  of  a  large 
treatise  on  economics  and  had  drawn  up  a  table  of  contents  and 
completed  some  chapters  and  parts  of  chapters.  This  fragment 
was  published  in  1905  under  the  title  of  The  Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics:  a  Fragment  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Industrial  Mechanism  of 
Society,  and  other  Papers. 

Jevons's  work  in  logic  went  on  pari  passu  with  his  work 
In  political  economy.  In  1864  he  published  a  small  volume* 
entitled  Pure  Logic;  or,  the  Logic  of  Quality  apart  from  Quantity, 
which  was  based  on  Boole's  system  of  logic,  but  freed  from  what 
he  considered  the  false  mathematical  dress  of  that  system.  In 
the  years  immediately  following  he  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  construction  of  a  logical  machine,  exhibited  before  the 
Royal  Society  in  1870,  by  means  of  which  the  conclusion  deriv- 
able from  any  given  set  of  premisses  could  be  mechanically 
obtained.  In  1866  what  he  regarded  as  the  great  and  universal 
principle  of  all  reasoning  dawned  upon  him;  and  in  1869  he 
published  a  sketch  of  this  fundamental  doctrine  under  the  title 
of  The  Substitution  of  Similars.  He  expressed  the  principle  in  its 
simplest  form  as  follows:  "Whatever  is  true  of  a  thing  a  true  of 
its  like,"  and  he  worked  out  in  detail  its  various  applications. 
In  the  following  year  appeared  the  Elementary  Lessons  on  Logic, 
which  soon  became  the  most  widely  read  elementary  textbook 
on  logic  in  the  English  language.  In  the  meantime  he  was 
engaged  upon  a  much  more  important  logical  treatise.  Which 
appeared  In  1874  under  the  title  of  The  Principles  of  Sctenct, 
In  this  work  Jevons  embodied  the  substance  of  his  earlier  works 
on  pure  logic  and  the  subititution of  8im3ars|he|ds^  enunclaled 
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and  developed  the  view  that  induction  is  simply  an  Inverse 
employment  o£  deduction;  he  treated  in  a  luminous  manner  the 
general  theory  of  probability,  and  the  relation  between  proba- 
bility and  induction;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  vari(nis  natural 
sciences  enabled  him  throughout  to  relieve  the  abstraa  character 
o!  logical  doctrine  by  concrete  scicntihc  illustrations,  often 
worked  out  in  great  detail.  Jevons's  general  theory  of  induction 
was  a  revival  of  the  theory  laid  down  by  Whewell  and  criticized 
by  Mill;  but  it  was  put  in  a  new  form,  and  was  free  from  some 
of  the  non-essential  adjuncts  which  rendered  Wbewell's  exposi- 
tion open  to  attack.  The  work  as  a  whola  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  contributions  to  logical  doctrine  that  appeared  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  19th  century.  His  Studies  in  Deductive  Logic, 
consisting  mainly  of  exercises  and  problems  for.  the  use  of 
students,  was  published  in  1880.  In  1877  and  the  following  years 
Jevons  contributed  to  the  Contemporary  Renew  some  articles 
on  J.  S.  Mill,  which  he  had  intended  to  supplement  by  further 
Articles,  and  eventually  publish  in  a  volume  as  a  criticism  of 
Mill's  philosophy.  These  articles  and  one  other  were  republished 
after  Jevons's  death,  together  with  his  earlier  logical  treatises,  in 
a  volume,  entitled  Pure  Logic^  and  other  Minor  Works,  The  criti- 
cisms on  Mill  contain  much  that  is  ingenious  and  much  that  is 
iorcible,  but  on  the  whole  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  tddng  rank 
with  Jevons's  other  work.  His  strength  lay  in  his  power  as  an 
oriainal  thinker  rather  than  as  a  critic;  and  he  will  be  remembered 
by  his  constructive  work  as  logician,  economist  and  statistician. 
Sec  Letters  and  Journal  of  W,  Slanley  Jevons.  edited  by  his  wife 
(1886).  This  work  contains  a  bibliography  of  Jevons's  writings. 
See  also  Logic:  History.  0- N.  K.) 

JEW,  THE  WANDERINO,  a  legendary  Jew  (sec  Jews)  doomed 
^to  wander  till  the  second  coming  of  Christ  because  he  had  taunted 
Jesus  as  he  passed  bearing  the  cross,  saying,  "  Co  on  quicker." 
Jesus  is  said  to  have  replied,. "  I  go,  but  thou  shalt  wait  till  I 
return."  The  legend  in  this  form  first  appeared  in  a  pamphlet 
of  four  leaves  alleged  to  have  been  printed  at  Leiden  in  1602. 
This  pamphlet  relates  that  Paulus  von  Eizen  (d.  1598),  bishop 
of  Schleswig,  had  met  at  Hamburg  in  1542  a  Jew  named  Ahas- 
uerus  (Ahasverus),  who  declared  he  was  "  eternal "  and  was  the 
same  who  had  been  punished  in  the  above-mentioned  manner  by 
Jesus  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion.  The  pamphlet  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Chrysostomus  Dudulacus  of  Westphalia 
and  printed  by  one  Christoff  Crutzer,  but  as  no  such  author  or 
printer  is  known  at  this  time — the  latter  name  indeed  refers 
directly  to  the  legend— it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  whole 
story  is  a  myth  invented  to  support  the  Protestant  contention 
of  a  continuous  witness  to  the  truth  of  Holy  Writ  in  the  person 
of  this  "  eternal "  Jew;  he  was  to  form,  in  his  way,  a  counterpart 
to  the  apostolic  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  story  met  with  ready  acceptance  and  popularity.  Eight 
^tions  of  the  pamphlet  appeared  in  x6oa,  and  the  fortieth 
edition  before  the  end  of  the  following  century.  It  was  translated 
into  Dutch  and  Flemish  with  almost  equal  success.  The  first 
French  edition  appeared  in  1609,  and  the  story  was  known  in 
England  before  1625,  when  a  parody  was  produced.  Denmark 
and  Sweden  followed  suit  with  translations,  and  the  expression 
"  eternal  Jew  "  passed  as  a  current  term  into  Czech.  In  other 
words,  the  story  in  its  usual  form  spread  wherever  there  was  a 
tincture  of  Protestantism.  In  southern  Europe  little  is  beard 
of  it  in  this  version,  though  Rudolph  Botoreus,  parliamentary 
advocate  of  Paris  {Comm,  histor.,  1604),  writing  in  Paris  two 
years  after  its  first  appearance,  speaks  contemptuously  of  the 
.popular  belief  in  the  Wandering  Jew  in  Germany,  Spain  and 
Italy. 

The  popularity  of.  the  pamphlet  and  its  translations  soon  led 
to  reports  of  the  appearance  of  this  mysterious  being  in  almost 
an  parts  of  the  dvilizcd  world.  Besides  the  original  meeting  of 
the  bishop  and  Ahasuerus  in  1542  and  others  referred  back  to 
157s  in  Spain  and  1599  at  Vienna,  the  Wandering  Jew  was  stated 
to  have  appeared  at  Prague  (1602),  at  Liibeck  (X693),  in  Bavaria 
1604),  at  Ypres  (1623),  Brussels  (1640),  Leipzig  (1642),  Paris 
(1644,  by  the  "  Turkbh  Spy  "),  Stamford  (1658),  Astrakhan 
(1672),  and  Frankenstein  {}(>2^).    In  the  next  century  the 


Wandering  Jew  was  seen  at  Munich  (i7»)»  Altbach  (1766), 
Brussels  (i774)>  Newcastle  (1790,  sec  Brand,  Pop.  Antiquilia, 
S.V.),  and  on  the  streets  of  London  between  1818  and  i£jo  (soe 
Athenaeum,  x866,  ii.  561).  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
latest  report  of  his  appearance  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Silt 
Lake  City  in  x868,  when  he  is  said  to  have  made  himsdl  known 
to  a  Mormon  named  O^Grady.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  in  any  one 
of  these  cases  how  far  the  story  is  an  entire  ficUon  and  how  fir 
some  ingenious  impostor  took  advantage  of  the  existence  of  the 
myth^ 

The  reiterated  reports  ol  the  actual  existence  of  a  wandering 
being,  who  retained  in  his  memory  the  details  of  the  cnicifixioQ» 
show  how  the  idea  had  fixed  itself  in  popular  imagination  and 
found  its  way  intd  the  19th-century  coUeaionsof  German  legends. 
The  two  ideas  combined  in  the  story  of  the  restless  fugitive  akin 
to  Cain  and  wandering  for  ever  are  separately  represented  in  the 
current  names  given  to  this  figure  in  different  countries,  la 
most  Teutonic  languages  the  stress  is  laid  on  the  perpetual 
character  of  his  punishment  and  he  is  known  as  the  "  everi^ut* 
ing, "  or  "  eternal "  Jew  (Ger.  "  Ewige  Jude  ").  In  the  lands 
speaking  a  Romance  tongue,  the  usual  form  has  reference  to  the 
wanderings  (Fr.  "  le  Juif  errant  ").  The  English  form  follows 
the  Romance  analogy,  possibly  because  derived  directly  from 
France.  The  actual  name  given  to  the  mysterious  Jew  varies 
in  the  different  versions:  the  original  pampMct  calls  him  Ahasvcr, 
and  this  has  been  followed  in  most  of  the  literary  versions, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  Jew  being  called  by  the  name 
of  the  typical  anti-Semitic  king  of  tbe  Book  of  Esther.  In  one  of 
his  appearances  at  Brussels  his  name  is  given  as  Isaac  Laque- 
dem,  implying  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  Hebrew  in  an  attempt 
to  represent  Isaac  "  from  of  old."  Alexandre  Dumas  also  made 
use  of  this  title.  In  the  Turkish  Spy  the  Wandering  Jew  is  called 
Paul  Marrane  and  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  the  Inquisition,  which  was  mainly  occiq>ied  in  dealing 
with  the  Marranos,  Le.  the  secret  Jews  of  the  Iberian  peninsula. 
In  the  few  references  to  the  legend  in  Spanish  writings  the 
Wandering  Jew  is  called  Juan  Espera  en  Dios,  which  gives  a 
more  hopeful  turn  to  the  legend. 

Under  other  names,  a  story  very  similar  to  that  given  in  tho 
pamphlet  of  1602  occurs  nearly  400  years  earlier  on  English  soiL 
According  to  Roger  of  Wendover  in  his  Ftores  kistoriarum  under 
the  year  1228,  an  Armenian  archbishop,  then  visiting  England, 
was  asked  by  the  monks  of  St  Albans  about  the  well-known 
Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  who  had  spoken  to  Jesus  and  was  said  to 
be  still  alive.  The  archbishop  claimed  to  have  seen  him  in 
Armenia  under  the  name  of  Carthapbilus  or  Cartaphilus,  who  had 
confessed  that  he  had  taunted  Jesus  in  the  manner  above  related. 
This  CarthaphOus  had  afterwards  been  baptized  by  the  name  oC 
Joseph.  Matthew  Paris,  in  repeating  the  pa&sage  from  Roger  of 
Wendover,  reported  that  other  Armenians  had  confirmed  iho 
story  on  visiting  St  Albans  in  1252,  and  regarded  it  as  a  great 
proof  of  the  Christian  religion.  A  similar  account  is  given  in  the 
chronicles  of  Philippe  Mousk^  (d.  x  243) .  A  variant  of  the  same 
story  was  known  to  Guido  Bonati,  an  astronomer  quoted  by 
Dante,  who  calls  his  hero  or  villain  Butta  Deus  because  he  struck 
Jesus.  Under  this  name  he  is  said  to  have  appeared  at  Mugello 
in  X413  and  at  Bologna  in  1415  Gn  the  garb  of  a  Franciscan  of  the 
third  order). 

The  source  of  all  these  reports  of  an  ever-living  witness  of  the 
crucifixion  is  probably  Matthew  xvL  28:  "  There  be  some  of 
them  that  stand  here  which  shall  in  no  wise  taste  of  death  till 
they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom."  As  the 
kingdom  had  not  come,  it  was  assumed  that  there  must  be 
persons  living  who  had  been  present  at  the  crucifixion;  the  same 
reasoning  is  at  the  root  of  the  Anglo-Israel  belief.  These  words 
are  indeed  quoted  in  the  pamphlet  of  1602.  Again,  a  legend  was 
based  on  John  xxi.  20  that  the  beloved  disciple  would  not  die 
before  the  second  coming;  while  another  legend  (current  in  the 
1 6th  century)  condemned  Malcbus,  ^hose  ear  Peter  cut  off  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane  Qobn  xvii.  xo),  to  wander  perpetually 
till  the  second  coming.  The  legend  alleges  that  he  had  been  so 
condemned  for  having  Koffed  at  Jesus.    These  legends  and  the 
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utterance  of  Mfttt.  zvi.  9S' became  "coBtsmintted  "  ty  the 
fetlend  of  St  Joseph  of -Arimatbaea  and  the  Holy  Grail,  and  took 
the  form  given  in  Roger  of  Wcndovcr  and  Matthew  Pans.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  show  the  spread  of  thas  stoiy  among  the  people 
before  the  pamphlet  of  1602,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  thts 
Carthaphilus  could  have  given  rise  to  the  legend  of  the  Wander- 
ing Jew,  since  he  is  not  a  Jew  nor  does  ht  wander.  The  author 
of  x6o2  was  probably  acquainted  either  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  story  as  given  by  Matthew  Paris,  since  he  gives  almost 
the  same  account.  But  he  givies  a  new  name  to  his  hero  and 
directly  connects  his  fate  with  Matt  xvi.  aS. 

Moncure  D.  Conway  {Eacy.  BnLt^th  ed^  ziii.  673)  attempted 
to  connect  the  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew  with  a  whole  series 
of  myths  relating  to  never-dying  heroes  like  King  Arthur, 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  Seven  Sleepers,  and  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  not  to  speak  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  He  goes  even  farther 
and  connects  oar  legend  with  mortals  visiting  earth,  as  the  Yima 
in  Parsism,  and  the  "  Andent  of  Days  "  in  the  Books  of  Daniel 
and  Enoch,  and  further  connects  the  legend  with  the  whole 
medieval  tendency  to  regard  the  Jew  as  something  uncanny  and 
mysterious.  But  all  th^  mythotogical  explanations  are  super- 
erogatory, since  the  actual  legend  in  question  can  be  definitely 
traced  to  the  pamphlet  of  1603.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  identification  with  the  Mahommedan  legend  of  the  *'  eternal " 
Chadhir  proposed  by  M.  Lidzbarski  (Zeil,/.  Assyr,  viL  1x6)  and 
I.  Friedllnder  {AreLf.  Rdigionswiss.  xii\.  xxo). 

This  combination  of  eternal  punishment  with  restless  wandering 
has  attracted  the  imagination  of  innumerable  writers  in  almost 
all  European  tongues.  The  Wandering  Jew  has  been  regarded 
as  a  symbolic  figure  representing  the  wanderings  and  sufferings 
of  his  race.  The  Germans  have  been  especially  attracted  by 
the  legend,  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  poems  by 
Schubart,  Schreiber,  W.  Mfiller,  Lenau,  Chamisso,  ScMegel, 
Mosen  and  Koehler,  from  which  enumeration  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  was  a  particularly  favourite  subject  with  the  Romantic  school. 
They  were  perhaps  influenced  by  the  example  of  Goethe,  who 
in  his  Autobiopraphy  describes,  at  considerable  length,  the  plan  of 
A  poem  he  had  designed  on  the  Wandering  Jew.  More  recently 
poems  have  been  composed  on  the  subject  in  German  by  Adolf 
Wilbrandtf  Fritz  Lienhard  and  others;  in  English  by  Robert 
Buchanan,  and  in  Dutch  by  H.  Hcijermans.  German  novels  also 
exist  on  the  subject,  by  Frane  Horn,  Oeklers,  Laun  and  Schuck- 
ing,  tragedies  by  Klincmann,  Hausbofer  and  Zedlitz.  Sigismund 
Heller  wrote  three  cantos  on  the  wanderings  ol  Ahasuerus,  whOe 
Hans  Andersen  made  of  him  an  "  Angel  of  Doubt."  Robert 
Hamcrling  even  identifies  Nen>  with  the  Wandering  Jew.  In 
France,  E.  Quinet  published  a  prose  epic  on  the  subject  in  XS33, 
and  Eugtoe  Sue,  in  his  b^t-known  work,  Le  Jmf  errant  (1844), 
introduces  the  Wandering  Jew  in  the  prologues  of  its  different 
Sections  and  associates  him  with  the  legend  of  Herodias.  In 
modem  times  the  subject  has  been  made  stiH  more  popular  by 
GusBave  Dori's  elaborate  deagns  (1836),  containing  some  of  bk 
ixx>s^  Striking  atd  imaginative  work.  Thus,  probably,  be  sug- 
gested Grenier's  poem  on  the  subject  :(i857). 

In  England,  be$ides  the  J^aUadte  in  Percy's  Reliques,  William 
Godwin  introduced  the  idea  of  an  eternal  witness  of  the  courae 
of  civilization  in  his  St  Leon  (1799),  and  his  son-in-law  Shelley 
introduces  Ahasuerxis  in  his  Queen  Mab.  It  is  doubtful  how  far 
Swift  deiived  his  idea  of  the  inmiortal  Struldbrugs  from  the  notion 
of  the  Wandering  Jew.  George  Croly's  Satathid,  which  appeared 
anonymously  in  1828,  gave  a  highly  ekborate  turn  to  the  legend; 
this  has  been  re-published  under  the  title  T»rry  Thou  Till  I  Come. 


BiBLiocaAPUV.— J.  G.  Th.  Graeise.  Die  Sagfi  vom  ewigen  Juden 

51844);  F.  Hclbig,  Die  Sage  vom  ewifen  Juden  (1874);  G.  Paris,  Le 
Mif  erram  (1881):  M.  D.-  Conway,  TTke  Wandering  Jew  (1881) 


S.  Xforpttgo.  L'  Ehreo  errante  in  Italia  (1891);  L.  Neubaur,  Die 
Sage  vom  ewigen  Juden  (3nd  ed..  1893).  The  recent  literary  handling 
of  the  subject  has  been  dealt  with  by  J.  Frost,  Die  Sap  vom  ewigen 
Juden  in-der  neueren  deulschen  Ltteratur  (1905);  T.  Kappstan, 
Akasoer  in  der  WeUpoesie  090$)-  U*  Ja.) 

JEWEL,  JOHN  (ista-t$7r),  bishop  of  Salisbury,  son  of  John 
Jewel  of  Buden,  Devonshire,  was  bom  00  the  J4th  of  May  1522, 
and  educated  under  his  uncle  John  Bellair\y«  Vector  of  Hampton, 


and  other  private  tutors  ot^til^  his  m^tiktiUrtiDn  tt  Manon 
college,  Oxford,  in  July  1535.  There  he  was  taught  by  Johp 
Parkhurst,  afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich;  but  on  t^e  I9tb  of 
August  1539  he  was  elected  adtolar  of  Corpus  Christi  ooUega. 
Ho  pvduated  B«A.  in  1540,  and  ILA.  in  iSiSt  haviog  beea 
elected  fellow  of  fab  college  io  j$4d.  He  «^df  some  madi  as 
o  teacher  at  Oxford,  and  became  alter  1547  one  of  the  chief 
disdplea  of  Peter  Martyr.  He  graduated  B.D<  in  1 552,  and  wai 
made  vicar  of  SuimisgweU,  and  public  orator  of  the  vniversity^ 
in  which  capacity,  he  had  to  compose  «  congratulatory  epistle  to 
Mary  on  her  accession.  %a  April  15S4  he  acted  as  notary  to 
Cnnmer  and  Ridley  at  their,  deputation,  but  in  the  autuaui  bo 
aigned  a  scries  of  Catholic  artidea.  He  ivaa,  iievcirtbeless,  sus^ 
pected,  fled  to  Loodon,  and  (hemce  to  Frankfort,  which  ht 
reached  in  MuA  %$$$'  These  he  aided  mtk  Case  against 
Knox,  but  soon  joined  Martyr  at  Strassbuig,  accompanied  hm 
to  Zurich,  and  then  paid  a  visit  to  Padua. 

Under  Eliaabeth'k  auocesaion  lie  returned  to  £iig|a»d,  andmade 
earnest  efforta  to  secure  what  would  sow  be  called  a  low-chureh 
settlement  of  religion.  iBdeed*  his  attitude  was  hardly  dii^ 
tinguisbable  from  that  of  the  £lizabethan  Puritans,  but  ha 
aradually  modified  it  under  the  stress  of  ofiice  aOd  responsibility 
He  was  one  of  the  disputants  selected  to  confute  the  Romanisty 
at  the  eonference  of  Westminster  after  Easter  1559;  he  was  select 
preacher  at  St  Paul's  cross  on  the  xsth  of  June;  aiKi  in  the 
autumn  was  engaged  as  one  of  the  royal  visitors  of  the  western 
counties.  His  ceif^  d^Htteashuhop  of  Salisbury  had  been  made 
out  on  the  a7th  of  July,  btit  be  was  not  consecrated  tmtit  the 
2ist  of  January  1560.  He  now  constituted  himsetf  the  Uteraty 
apologist  of  the-Elizabethan  settlement.  He  had  00  the  26th  of 
November  1559,  ia  a  aennon  at  St  Paul's  Cross,  challefiged  aU 
comers  to  prove  the  Roman  case  out  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the 
coundb  or  Eathea  for  the  first  sax  hundred  years  after  Christ. 
Herepeated  his  challenge  in  x  560,  and  Dr  Henry  Cole  took  it  iip> 
The  chief  result  was  Jewel's  Ap§hgia  tecliske  An^Mot^ 
published  in  7569,  which  in  Bidiop  Creigfatoo's  iirords  is  'f  the 
first  methodical  statement  of  the  position  of  the  Chusdi  <tf 
Snglaad  against  the  Churdk  of  Rome,  and  forms  tlie  gRMttd" 
work  of'  all  subsequent  coatrovecsy."  A  mooe  formidable 
antagonist thaa  Cote  now  enteced  the  Ibts  in  thcpsrsonof  Thoiaas 
Harding,  an  Oxford  contemporary  Whom  Jewel  faajd  deprived  of 
his  prebend  in  Salbbury  Cathedral  for  recusancy.  He  published 
an  elaborate  and  bitter  Anstoer  in  1564,  to  which  Jewel  issued  a 
Reply  in  1 565.  Harding  followed  with  a  C^futationf  and  Jewel 
with  a  Defence,  of  the  Apology  in  1566  and  1567;  theoombttants 
ranged  over  the  whole  field  of  the  Anglo-Roman  controversy,  aad 
Jewell  theology  was  ofifidally  enjoined  upon  the  Church  by 
Archbishop  Bancroft  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Latterly  Jewel 
had  been  confeonted  with  criticism  from  a  dilTerent  quarter. 
The  arguments  Clkat  had  weaned  him  from  his  Zwinglian  sim- 
plicity did  not  satisfy  his  uapromoted  brethren,  and  Jewel  had 
to  refuse  admission  to  a  benefice  to  his  friend  Laurence  Humphrey 
{q.v.)f  who  would  not  wear  a  surplice*  He  was  consulted  a  good 
deal  by  the  government  on  such  qtfestions  as  England's  attitude 
towards  the  council  of  Trent,  and  political  considerations  made 
him  more  and  more  hostile  to  l^uritan  demands  with  which  he 
had  previously  sympathized.  He  wrote  ait-  attack  on  Cart> 
Wright,  which  was  published  after  his  death  by  Whitgift.  He 
died  on  the  23rd  of  September  1571,  and  was  buried  in  Salisbury 
Cathedra],  where  he  had  built  i,  library.  Hooker,  who  speaks 
of  Jewel  as  "  the  worthier  divipe  that  Christendom  hath  bred 
for  some  hundreds  of  ycaw,"  was  one  of  the  boys  whom  Jewel 
prepared  in  his  house  for  the  uliiversity;  aod  bis  Ecclesiastical 
Polity  owes  much  to  Jewel's  training. 

Jewel's  works  were  published  In  a  folio  in  f€oo  under  the  direction 
of  Bancroft,  who  ordered  the  Apology  to  be  placed  in  churches,  in 
some  of  which  it  may  still  be  seen  chained  to  the  lectern:  other 
'editions  appeared  at  Oxford  (S848,  8  volsO  and  Cambridge  (Parker 
Soc.,  4  vol*.).  See  also  Cough's  Index  to  Parker  Soc.  Publ. ;  Strypc's 
WorJu  (Ceaeral  ladea):  AcU  ^  the  Privy  Council:  Calendar*  of 
Domestic  and  S^nisk  Slate, Papers;  Dixon's  and  Frere's  Pfyrm 
Histories;  and  Dictionary  0/  National  Biography  (art.  by  Bishop 
Cr«W»to«»).  (A.F.P,) 
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JEWELRY 


JSVEIAT  (0.  Fr.  j&uel^  Frl  ieyair,  perhaps  from  jUe,  joy; 
lAti.  ^uJiiffii;  retranslated  into  Low  Lat.  jocde^  a  toy,  from 
j^cuSt  by  misapprehension  of  the  origin  of  the  word),  a  coiloctive 
term  for  jeweb,  or  the  art  connected  with  them— jewels  being 
personal  ornaments,  usually  mr()e  of  gems,  preaous  stones,  &c., 
with  a  setting  of  precious  metal;  in  a  restricted  sense  it  is  also 
common  to  speak  of  a  gem-stone  itself  as  a  jewel,  when  utilized 
in  this  way.  Personal  ornaments  appear  to  have  been  among 
the  very  first  objects  on  which  the  invention  and  ingenuity  of 
man  were  exercised;  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  people  so  rude 
as  not  to  employ  some  kind  of  per^nal  decoration.  Natural 
objects,  such  as  small  shells,  dried  berries,  small  perforated 
stones,  feathers  of  variegated  colours,  were  combined  by  stringing 
or  tying  together  to  ornament  the  head,  neck,  arms  and  legs,  th^ 
finf^ers,  and  even  the  toes,  whilst  the  cartilages  of  the  nose  and 
#ars  were  frequently  perforated  for  the  more  ready  suspension 
of  suitable  ornaments. 

'  Amongst  modem  Oriental  nations  we  find  almost  evoy  kind 
of  personal  decoration,  from  the  simple  caste  mark  on  the  fore- 
head of  the  Hindu  to  the  gorgeous  examples  of  boiten  gold  and 
silver  work  of  the  various  cities  and  provinces  of  India.  Nor 
ate  such  decorations  mere  ornaments  without  use  or  meaning. 
The  hook  with  its  corresponding  perforation  or  eye,  the  clasp, 
the  buckle,  the  button,  grew  step  by  step  into  a  special  ornament, 
according  to  the  rank,  means,  taste  and  wants  of  the  wearer,  or 
became  an  evidence  of  the  dignity  of  office.  Nor  was  the  jewel 
deemed  to  have  served  its  purpose  with  the  death  of  its  owner, 
for  it  is  to  the  tombs  of  ancient  peoples  that  we  must  look  for 
evidence  of  the  early  existence  of  the  jeweller's  art. 

The  jewelry  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  has  been  preserved  for 
OS  in  their  tombs,  sometimes  in,  and  sometimes  near  the  sarco- 
phagi which  contained  the  embalmed  bodies  of  the  wearers. 
An  amasing  series  of  finds  of  the  intact  jewels  of  five  princesses 
of  the  Xllth  Dynasty  i,c,  3400  b.c.)  was  the  result  of  the^excava- 
tions  of  J.  de  Morgan  at  Dihshuv  in  1894-^1895.  The  treasure 
of  Princess  Hathor-Set  contained  jewels  with  the  names  of 
Senwosri  (Usertesen)  II.  and  III.,  one  of  whom  was  probably  her 
father.  The  treasure  of  Princess  Merit  contained  the  naaaes  of 
the  same  two  monarchs,  and  also  that  of  AmenemhS  III^,  to 
whose  family  Princess  Nebhotp  nay  have  belonged.  The  two 
remaining  priaeesacs  were  Ita  and  Khnumit. 


The  art  of  the  nameless  Mcmphite  jewellerB  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty 
b  marked  by  perfect  accuracy  01  execution,  by  surenes^  of  intention, 
hy  decorative  instinct  and  sobriety  in  des^n,  and  by  the  service- 
able nature  of  the  jeweb  for  actual  wear.   All  forms  of  work  are 


represented— Including  chM|inK,  «cMefing.  inkying  with  ctij.>iir«l 
stones,  moulding  and  work^iQ  with  twu>ft.'i.l  wires  an<i  <iili<ere«. 
Here  also  occurs  the  earliest  irrit^nce  of  grinulo,ted  work,  with  imall 
p;rains  of  g?old.  soldered  on  a  Hat  burfacc  {U%^  \)*  1lie  prtncipa] 
Items  in  this  daxzlinff  group  arc  the  folliDwing:  Thrc«  oald  pectsarait 
(fig.  2  and  Plate  I.  figs.  ^S,  \iA  worked  d  jttur  (with  tbe  inirrsiJcci 
left  open) ;  on  the  front  side  tbi ).'  arc  inLiid  \a  jth  colaunHl  stores,  t>tc 
fine  chnsons  being  the  only  poi  tion  of  the  ^M  ihit  19  vktble :  an  the 
back,  the  gold  surfaces  are  most  delicately  carved,  in  low  itlidT* 
Two  gold  crowns  (Pbtc  I.  figi.  j7. 114),  ioundi  logcihcr.  aire  Guriou^y' 
contrasted  in  character.  The  one  (ils.  ,^jJ  U  q(  a  lormal  de*iri.  d 
gold,  inlaid  (the  plume,  Pbte  I.  Ijg  ^3.  wa*  ituchcd  to  it):  ih* other 
(fig.  34)  has  a  multitude  of  stu  like  ilowtri.  cniU>tlj<^J  in  a  filigrw 
of  daintily  twisted  wires.  A  ilagj^r  with  inlaid  patterns  on  tbe 
handle  shows  extcaordiaary  perfccuaa  ol  finbfa* 


Fig.  3. 

Nearly  a  thousand  years  htcr  we  have  another  rematltable 
collection  of  Egyptian  art  in  the  jewelry  taken  from  the  coffin  o! 
Queen  Aah-hotp,  discovered  in  1859  by  Mariette  in  the  entrance 
to  the  valley  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings  and  now  preserved  in 
the  Cairo  museum.  Compared  with  the  D&hshur  treasure  the 
jewelry  of  Aah-hotp  is  in  parts  rough  and  coarse,  but  none  the 
less  it  is  marked  by  the  ingenuity  and  mastery  of  the  materials 
that  characterize  all  the  work  of  the  Egyptians.  Hitmmered 
work,  incised  and  chased  work,  the  evidence  of  soldering,  the 
combinations  of  layers  of  gold  plates,  together  with  -coloured 
stones,  are  all  present,  and  the  handicraft  is  complete  hi  every 
respect. 

A  diadem  of  gold  and 
enamel,  found  at  the  back 
of  the  head  of  the  mummy 
of  the  ioqeen  (fig.  5)<  «'as 
fixed  in  the  back  hair,  show- 
ing the  cartouche  in  front. 
The  box  holding  thb  car* 
toudie  has  on  the  upper 
surface  the  titles  of  the 
king.  "  the  son  of  the  sun, 
Aahmes.  livins  for  ever  and 
ever,"  in  gold  on  a  ground 
of  lapb  lazuli,  with  a 
chequered  ornament  in  blue 
and  red  pastes,  and  a  sphinx  pic  4 

couchant  on  each  side.    A  .   ,      , 

necklace  with  three  pendant  files  (fig.  4)  is  eatuely  of  gold,  havmg 
a  hook  and  loop  to  fasten  it  round  Vte  neck.  Fig.  5  is  a  gold  drop, 
inlaid  with  turquoise  or  blue  paste,  in  the  shape  ca  a  fig.    A  gold 
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(hain  (fig.  6)  is  fonoed  oC  wim  cloady  pbitfld  «iid  vetjr  flodble. 
Ihe  rnds  terminating  in  the  heads  of  water  fowl,  and  having  small 
liaga  to  sacure  the  collar  babiod.    To  ihe  centre  is  fu^xuded  by  a 


Fic.6. 

«iian  ring  a  Karmbaem  oT  solid  gold  inlaid  with  lapis  laxuU.    We 
hav«  «a  eaampk  of  a  bracelet,  similar  to  those  in  moocm  use  (fig.  7), 


Fic.  7. 


FiaS. 


and  worn  by  all  persons  of  rank.  It  is  formed  of  two  pieces  jomad 
by  a  hinge,  and  is  decorated  with. figures  in  repousse  on  a  ground 
inlaid  with  lapis  laxuU* 

Tluit  the  Anyriam  used  personal  decoration*  of  a  very  dis- 
tinct character,  and  no  doubt  made  of  predous  materials,  is 

proved  by  the  baa-re- 
Jlefs  from  which  acon- 
^  siderable  collection  of 
jewels  could  be  gather- 
ed, such  as  braoeleta, 
ear-rings  and  necklaces. 
Thus,  for  example,  in 
the  British  Museum 
we  have  representa- 
^ons  of  As^m^nazir- 
pal, .  king  of  Assyria 
\c.  885-860  B.C.),  wear- 
ing a  cioas  (fig.  8)  very 
similar  to  the  Maltese 
csoat  6f  modem  times. 
It  happens,  however, 
that  the  excavations 
have  not  hitherto  been 
fertile  in  actual  re- 
mahis  of  gold  work 
from  Assyria.  Chance 
also  has  so  far  ordained 
that  the  excavations 
in  Crete  shcmtd  not  b« 
particularly  rich  in 
ornaments  of  gold.  A 
few  isohted  objects  have  been  found,  such  as  a  duck  and 
other  pendants,  and  also  several  necklaces  with  beads  of 
the  Argonaut  shell-fish  pattern.  More  strikthg  than  these  is  a 
short  bronze  sword*  The  handle  has  an  agalc  pommel,  and  U 
covered  with  gold  plates,  engraved  with  spirited  scenes  of  lions 
and  wild  goats  (fig.  q,  A.  J.  Evans  In  AnhatotQgia,  59,  447)- 
In  general,  however,  the  gold  jewelry  of  the  Icter  MInoan  periods 
is  more  brilliantly  represented  by  the  finds  made  on  the  main- 
land of  Greece  and  at  Enkomi  in  Cyprus.  Among  the  former 
the  gold  ornaments  found  by  Heinrich  Schliemann  in  the  graves 
oC  Mycenae  are  pre-eminent 

The  objects  found  laneed  over  most  of  the  personal  ornaments 
•till  in  use:  necklace*  with  gold  beads  and  pendants.  butterfli» 
(Bg.  10),  cuttlefish  (fig.  II).  single  and  contrntric  circles,  rosettet 
and  leafage,  with  perforationa  for  Attachment  to  dothiag.  crosaea 


59. 


Flo.  O. — From  Arckaeolepa. 
pu  4^7,  by  permisaion  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London. 


■  nd  itafi  formed  of  cDntbined  aiMin,  with  minmi  In  \kc  centra 
fonrnin^  ipikc-a — aU  cUbarattly  cimumrntfd  in  detvl-  Tho-  spiral 
iFurin&  An  uviesaant  doeoratiion!  Ifuin  its  fncile  pfiodlucitQfi  artd  r*pcfi^ 
iton  liv  in«in^  of  twiMcd  gold  wiir^  li-niMlboppcffft  or  tt^t  cricktvt 
in  f did  repau^Jii  suspcndisl  by  cluim  and  probably  used  for  tbt 


FlC-  10. 


Fic.  11. 


diMnorattitti  ol  the  hiEr ^  and  a  ifrifEa  dig.  11),  having  the  ypser  par; 

ol  the  body  &(  »A  »j^  And  t be  kjuer  ptiru  of  a  iiun.  wit\  wtnKi 

dec Dr&led  wiEh  tptr;^!^,  atc  4ir»orie  the  mure  n-marlabb  cjtainptci 

of    p^rloratedi    Drni.rii«jitft   for 

.^ttdchfncnt    to   the   clothinf. 

There     arc     also     jicTimaii^ 

ormi tnenti  belonging  io  ntfck- 

liccs^  wkh  iniAglio  eftg:r*'k'ing» -- 

af  vuch  tahjtKU  u  a  ccintrit^ 

of  a  nian  and  bon,  and  i  duel 

of  two  warriors^  one  oI  whom  Ti&,  12. 

fttabs    hit    «fitAeOni«t    in    tbe 

(hro^it.      There   skrv  Alvi  pinheadi  and   bfciochem  formed  nf  two 

fclaBs  lying  do*n  (%.  ijiL  the  bodies  e«4  neclu  ciwvrnK  each  m her, 

and  rhehornb  ine¥tiiigtyTnmctrkiiUyabQ'V«-iKcrbeadA,{(]fiaiaga  finiaL 

Ihe  hcad3  of  the^se  onnamenti  were  of  gold, 

wkh  bih'cr  bladei  or  pointed  ^n*  mt&ted  for 

une.      The   boiiiei  of    the   two  stagi   fest  oa 

fronds  of  the  date-pAlira  growing  out  of  the  stttn 

which  roct^ivei  the-  pin.     Another  Rtti4rlnJble 

eerkipb  cumpoacd  of  Bgnr&L  of  woriimi  with 

dovML     Seme  h^ve  oriL-  d'Ofe  resting  qb  the 

h^d;  ethers  have  ihri*  doves,  ont'  on  the 

head  and   the  others   resting:  nn   arrriA-     The 

arnu  in  both  initantet  are  iFjitendcd  to  the 

pibow,  the  hands  being  pLarE?d  on  the  breaati. 

These    arnamenii   are    aliio    cwtfeiraif?*},    and 

wcfe  frvidcRtiy  stiwed  o«  the  dmmn.  although 

there  it  Bomr  rvidcnc??  that  «i^n  eviimple  with 

ihfec  doves  has  bcvn  fj^irncd  ^hh  ^  pin. 

An  criraordinar^^  di^idctn  was  fo^nd  upon  the  head  of  one  of  the 
bddiet  rfiKovtTed  in  the  «rne  tomb  wff n  many  wbjecrs  iimtlar  to 
thoH:  noticed  above.  It  it  f 5  in^  in  length,  covered  with  thiclnklike 
or  roiette  omamenta  in  pepou«&i^,  the  relief  being  very  h^w  bcii  perv 
feet  I V  diMinet^  and  further  ornamrDted  by  thirty'tift  Wjfe  ioaws  of 
repous*^  |old  attached  to  it.  A*  an  esLinipte  of  deiii|{n  and  pcfCcc* 
nonof  detAJI,  ariother  iinatlcf  dLadem  found  in  antjthtr  tomb  may  b« 
nated  [fig:,  t^).    k  u  ol  giild  plate^  bo  thkka^  10  rtfquire  ntj  "  pipiitg  " 


Fic.  ij. 


Fig.  14. 


at  th*  back  (n  cun^ifi  it;  bu?  in  general  the  repouisA  ei(am;>1ei  have 
a  (liping  of  cofjpe>  wirer 

The  admirable  inlaid  dafger^  of  ih*  r\'ih  graw  at  Klycenar  ane 
unique  in  ilieir  kind,  with  thtfir  ^ub^ccii  of  a  licfii  huint,  of  a  lion 
cSifLMftK  i  h-rd  of  aoleknoeA,  of  runniciii;  lion*,  of  cat*  hunting  wifd 
diirk,  u{  i[4l.iid  liliCi.  anii  of  geicmietrk  puJitrrn-L  The  tubjrcts  are 
inlaid  in  fiold  of  ^'ifious  LEnt^,.  Jind  lotvtr*  in  tronit  pkte&  which  are 
in-jcrted  in  the  flat  lurfacrs  of  the  dArger-bbde*,  In  pfltt  alao  the 
lobjectii  are  rendered  in  rehcF  and  giiucd.  The  whole  ii  ejtecutrdi 
with  ■narvella'us  preriiion  and  vivid  repnaentation  of  motion*  To  4 
rertsln  hmited  exioni  theM?  daggers  are  para  Ikied  by  a  dagger  and 
hjtchet  tfjund  in  the  treasure  mQueen  Aah-hotp  mentitined  abgv^ 
but  in  I  heir  mc»t  chwrirteriitir  features  thpre  is  littte  revmHance 
The  gold  Offtatrtenu  found  by  Schliemann  at  H  Ls^arSik.  the  mi^ 
*ite  of  Troy,  divide  thi-mselve*,  generally  §peakln|^,  inio  twogi  ,  , 
one  bein](  the  "  grc*i  treasure  "  of  diademi^  ear-nngs,  bead>,  brace- 
let v  *t..  which  seem  the  |>foduct  of  a  locul  and  uncultwred  art. 
The  Diher  group,  whkh  were  found  ifi  imatler  "  ireaiurtt/'  have 
fjiirs^i  antj  rriTitcii  similar  to  tho"e  of  Mycenae.  The  diacoveryt 
h(TM<evt'r,  fil  the  jtokj  rreB»ure§  of  the  Artemjaion  at  EpftetUA  ha* 
hmuEht  Qot  poinis  of  alRnity  b^iwppn  tht  Hijsjarlik  ireifum  .andl 
tho*e  ^  Eph«ttii,  and  hab  made  anv  in»ar*»ning  diffimU,  in  vkw  of 
the  unccftaintJe*  Kirrotindirig  the  l^istiirlilf  ^ds.    The  group  with 
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Mycenaeaa  aflfioiUe*  (fie.  15)  tndodte  iwrfH«eft>  braacMb,  bracelett 
<t)i  hair-pins  <«)«  eaffiings  (c«  ^  «.  /).  with  aad  witboiic  pendants, 
beads  ana  twisted  wire  di^M.  The  aiajority  ol  thtae  are  armmented 
with  spirab  of  twifted  wim  or  small  rosettes,  vrtth  fnpnenu  of 
•cones  in  the  onitres.  The  twisted  wire  onmnenu  were  evideatty 
portions  of  necklaces.    A  circular  plaque  decorated  with  a  rosette 


Fig.'  51    (httet.) 


S3 


11 

Fic.  15. 

(A)  is  very  similar  to  those  found  at  Mycenae,  and  a  conventionaliied 
eagle  {k)  is  characteristic  of  much  ol  the  detail  found  at  that  place 
as  well  as  at  Hiasarlik.  They  were  all  of  purr  gold,  and  the  wire 
must  have  been  drawn  through  a  pbte  of  harder  metal^probably 
bronze.  The  principal  ornaments  differing  from  those  found  at 
Mycenae  are  diadems  or  head  fillets  of  pare  hammered  gold  (fr) 
cut  into  thin  plates,  attached  to  rings  by  double  gold  wires,  and 
fastened  together  at  the  back  with  thin  twisted  wire.  To  these 
pendants  (01  which  those  at  the  two  ends  are  nearly  three  times  the 
length  of  those  forming  the  central  portions)  are  attached  small 
^res.  probably  of  idols.  It  haa  been  assumed  that  these  were 
ifom  across  the  forehead  by  women,'  the  long  pendants  falling  on 
each  side  of  the  lace. 

The  jewelry  of  the  close  of  the  Mycenaean  period  is  best 
represented  by  the  rich  finds  of  the  cemetery  of  Enkomi  near 
Salami^,  in  Cyprus.  Thii  field  was  excavated  by  the  British 
Museum  in  1896,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  finds  is 
now  at  Bloomsbury.  It  was  rich  in  all  forms  of  jewelry,  but 
especially  in  pins,  rings  and  diadems  with  pauerns  in  relief.  In 
its  geometric  patterns  the  art  o£  Enkomi  is  entirely  Mycenaean, 
but  special  stress  h  laid  on  the  mythical  forms  that  were  in- 
herited by  Greek  art,  such  as  the  sphinx,  and  the  gryphon. , 
f^  37-48  (Plate  I.)  are    caamplcs   of    the    late    Mycenaean 

trcafiurcs  from  Epkcitti. 
Ejr-rsnpt, 
Diadem  I,  lo  bt  LJod  on  the  for^'-hr^.    The 

impn!»cd  %urG  of  ai]>ltiri!i  it  repeated 

iwtlvc  timc^ 
Ear^rinsi,  origLnall^y  m  l>utri.  hr^  form 

(%.  4a).     LjktJtf^  the  Mmt'  g*  !i  ral  form 

IS  rtrtaifM^H  but  decorjunvr  p.n'rrns  (figs. 

41,462  tike  thfl  friacf  of  t  hr  b  u  I ,    head. 
Pin,  |>n^iahly  eDEinecU^  hy  a  ■?,.,, n  with  a 

IrE^jw,  to  Hv  usfti  a*  a  clfwik  t  1  1  ining. 
FoinL'|ranaXc  jjemiariti  with  fu-.c  ^i:4auULtod 


37.  38 
39 


40.  41,  46 


43 
44.45 


46 
47 


worlc. 
Pins  as  No.  49.  The  heads  are  of  vitieous 

paste. 
(See  above.) 
Pendant  ornament,  in  lotus-form,  of  a 

pectoral,  inlaid  with  coloured  pastes. 
48  ,.       SmaH  slate  cylinder,  set  in  filigree. 

Another  find  of  importance  was  that  of  a  collection  of  gold 
ornaments  from  one  of  the  Greek  islands  (said  to  be  Aeglna) 
which  also  found  Its  way  to  the  British.  Museum.  Here  we 
find  the  themes  of  archaic  Greek  art,  such  as  a  figure  holding  up 
two  water4>iids,  in  immediate  connexion  with  Myoeiia«an  gold 
patterns. 
FigSr  49-53  (Plate  I.)  are  specimens  from  thu  treasure. 
•      49  „       Plate  with  repoussA  ornament  for  sewing  oa 

a  dress. 
M      flo  „       Pendant.    Figure  with  two  water-birds,  on 

a  lotus  base,  and  having  serpents  issuing 
from  near  his  middle,  modified  from 
Egyptian  forasa. 


Ring,  with  cut  Woe  glass-pastes  in  til* 

grooves. 
Pfendant  ornament.  repbttssA.  and  orighiaUy 

inlaid  with  pieces  ol  cut  glass-paste. 
Pendant  ornament,  wfth  dogs  and  apes^ 

modified  from  Egyptian  forms. 

For  the  beginnings  of 
_.  Greek    art    proper,    the 

most  striking  series  of 
personal  jewels  is  the 
great  deposit  of  orna- 
menu  which  was  found 
in  1905  by  D.  G.  Hogarth 
t&  the  soil  beneath  tht 
central  basis  of  ^le  ar- 
chaic temple  of  Artemis 
of  Ephesus.  The  gold 
ornaments  in  questa^m 
(amounting  in  alt  to  abott 
1000  pieces)  were  mingled 
with  the  closely  packed 
earth,  and  must  necw- 
sarily,  it  would  seem,  have 
been  in  the  nature  of  vo- 
tive offerings,  made  at  the  end  of  the  7th  or  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  century  B.C.  The  hoard  was  rich  in  pins,  brooches,  beads  and 
stamped  disks  of  gold.  The  greater  part  of  the  find  is  at  Con- 
stantinoi^Ie,  but  a  portion  was  assigned  to  the  British  Museum, 
which  had  undertaken  the  excavations. 
Figs.  54-5«  (Plate  II.)  Examples  of  the  Ephesus  hoard. 
*.   '  54  M        Electrum  pin,  with  pomegranate  hcniL 

55  w         Hawk  ornament. 

..      5^  •«        Electrum  pin. 

M      S7>  58  M         Electrum  ornaments  for  sewing  on  drapery. 

The  cemeteries  of  CypnU  have  yielded  a  rich  hanrest  of 

jewelry  of  Graeco-Phoenidan  style  of'  th^  .7th  and  foUowing 

centuries  B  €     Figs.  16  and  17  are  typical  examples  of  a  ring  and 

ear>ring  from  Cy^irua. 


Fig.  16.  Fic*  17. 

Greek,  Etruscan  and  Roman  ornaments  partake  of  very 
similar  characteristScs.  Of  course  there  is  variety  in  design  and 
sometimes  in  treatment,  but  it  does  not  rise  to  any  special 
individuality  Fretwork  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  aU. 
together  with  the  wave  ornament,  the  guilloche.  and  the 
occasional  use  of  the  human  figure.  The  workmanship  is  often 
of  a  character  which  modern  gold-workers  can  only  rival  with 
their  best  skill,  and  calk  never  surpass. 
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The  Greek  jewdry  of  the  best  period  is  of  cztrsordiiury 
delicacy  and  beauty.  Fine  examples  are  shown  in  the  British 
Museum  from  Melos  and  elsewhere.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the 
most  brilliant  collection  of  such  ornaments  is  that  of  the  Henni- 
lage,  which  was  derived  from  the  tombs  of  Kerch  and  the  Crimea. 
It  contains  examples  of  the  purest  Greek  work,  together  with 
objects  which  must  have  been  of  local  origin,  as  is  shown  by  the 
themes  which  the  artist  has  chosen  for  his  reliefs.  Fig.  x8 
tthistrates  the  jewelry  of  the  Hermitage  (see  also  Ear-Rinc). 

As  further  examples  of  Greek  jewelry  see  the  pendant  oblong 
ornament  for  containing  a  scroll  (fig.  19). 


Fig.  19. 


Fig.  26. 


Fig.  21. 


The  ear-rings  (figs.  20, 2 1 )  are  also  characteristic. 

Figs.  59-70  (Plate  II.)  Examples  of  fine  Greek  jewelry,  an  the 

British  Museum. 
t.      59-60  ,.         Pair  of  ear-rings,  from  a  grave  at  Cyme  in 

Aeolis,  with  filigree  work  and  pendant 
Erotes. 
M      01  ,.        Small  bracelet. 

M      62-63  ..         Small  Kold  reel  with  repoussd  figures  of 

Nereid  with  helmet  of  Achilles,  aad  Eros. 
From  Cameiros  (Rhodes). 
„      64  „         Filigree  ornament  (tar>ring?)  with  Eios 

in  centre.  From  Ssrria. 
M      65  n        Medallion  ornament  with  rcpousad  head  of 

Dionyaos    and    filigree    work.     (Blacas 
coll.) 
„      66  ,.        Stud,  with  filigree  work. 

,.      67-68  Pair  of  eafwrings,  of  fokl,  with  fiUgrse  and 

enamel,  from  Eretna. 
„      69  .<         Diadem,  with  filigree,  and  enamel  scales, 

from  Tarquinii. 
„      70  „        Necklace  pendants. 

Etruscan  jewlcry  at  its  best  is  not  easily  distinguished  from 
the  Greek,  but  it  tends  in  its  later  forms  to  become  florid 
and  diffuse,  without  precision  of  design.    The  granulation  of 
surfaces  practised  with  the  highest  degree  of  refinement  by  the 
Etruscans  was  long  a  puzzle  and  a  problem  to  the  modem 
jeweller,  until  Castellani  of  Rome  discovered  gold-workers  in 
the  Abruzzi  to  whom  the  method  had  descended  through  many 
generations.    He  induced  some  of  these  men  to  go  to  Naples, 
and  so  revived  the  art.  of  which  he  contributed  examples  to  the 
London  Exhibition  of  1872  (see  Fiuoiee). 
Figs.  71-77  (Plate  II.)  are  wefl-mariced  examples  of  Etruscan 
work,  in  the  British  Musewm. 
Pair  of  aiieas,  repouas^,  forming  a  hook 
and  eve  fastening.    From  Chiuai  (?), 
Early  ftbula.  Horse  and  chimaera.  (Blacas 
coll.) 
74  „         Medallion-shaped  fibula,  of  fine  gCMolatcd 

work,  with  figures  of  sirens  in^reKef,  and 
Kt  with  dark  blue  pastes.    (Bale  coll.) 
75  M         Pair  of  late  Etruscan  ear-rin^^s. 

77  „         Pair  of  late  Etruscan  ear-nngs,  in  the 

/lorkJ  style. 

The  jewels  of  the  Roman  empire  are  matked  by  a  greater  use 

•f  large  cut  stones  in  combination  with  the  gold,  and  by  laif^ 

surfaces  of  plain  and  andecorated  metal.    The  adaptation  of 

Imperial  gold  coins  to  the  purposes  of  the  jeweller  is  also  n6i 

uncommon. 

Figs.  78-82  (Plate  II.)  Late  Roman  imperial  jewelry,    in    the 

British  Museum^ 

„      78  ..        Large  pendant  ear-ring,  set  with  stones 

and  pearls.    From  Tunis.  4th  century. 
„      79  „         Pierced- work  pendant,  set  with  a  coin  of 

the  emperor  Philip. 


..      71 


:  '^. 


80 
81 


Ear-ring,  roughly  set  with  garnets. 
Bracelet,  with  a  winged  cornucopia  as 

central  ornament,  set  with  plasmas,  and 

with  filigree  and  leaf  work'. 
Bracelet,  roughly  set  with,  pearls  and 

•toaes.    From  Tfiaia,  4tb  ofMitary.     ,  . 


.With  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  approach  of  the 
barbarian  tribes,  a  new  Teutonic  style  was  developed.  Aa 
important  example  of  this  style  is  the  remarkable  gold  treasure, 
discovered  at  Pitrossa  in  Transylvanian  Alps  in  1837,  and 
now  preserved,  as  far  as  it  survives,  in  the  museum  of  Bucharest. 
A  runic  inscription  shows  that  it  belonged  to  the  Goths.  Its 
style  is  in  part  the  classical  tradition,  debased  and  modified;  in 
part  it  b  a  singulariy  rude  and  vigorous  form  of  barbaric  art. 
Its  chief  characteristics  are  a  free  use  of  strongly  conventional- 
ized  animal  forms,  such  as  great  bird-shaped  fibulae,  and  an 
ornamentation  consisting  of  pierced  gold  work,  combined  with 
a  free  use  of  stones  cut  to  special  shapes,  and  inlaid  either 
cloisonn£-fashion  or  in  a  perforated  gold  plate.  This  part  of  the 
hoard  has  its  affinities  in  objects  found  over  a  wide  field  from 
Siberia  to  Spain.  Its  rudest  and  most  naturalistic  forms  occur 
in  the  East  in  uncouth  objects  from  Siberian  fomlM,  whose 
lineage  however  has  been  traced  to  Persepolis,  Assyria  and 
Egypt.  la  iu  later  and  more  refined  forms  the  Myle  b  knourn 
by  the  name,  now  somewhat  out  of  favour  (except  as  applied  to 
a  limited  number  of  finds),  of  Merovingian. 

The  so-called  Merovingian  jcwehy  of  the  5th  century,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  of  a  later  date,  have  as  their  dbtinctive  feature 
thin  plates  of  gold,  decorated  with  thin  slabs  of  garnet,  set  in 
waUs  of  gold  soldered  vertically  like  the  lines  of  cloisonne  enamel, 
with  the  addition  of  very  decorative  details  of  filigree  work, 
beading  and  twisted  gold.  The  typical  group  are  the  contents 
of  the  tomb  of  King  Chtlderic  (a.d.  481)  now  in  the  Bibliothdque 
Nationale  at  Paris.  In  Figs.  32  and  33  we  have  examples  of 
Anglo-Saxon  fibulae,  the  first  being  decorated  with  a  species 


Fio»  aa.  Fic.  aj.  Flo.  24. 

of  cfc)isonn«,  in  which  garnets  are  inserted,  while  the  other  is  in 
hammered  work  in  relief.  A  pendant  (fig.  24)  b  also  set  with 
ganaets...  The  buckles  (figs.  25,  26,  27)  are  remarkably  charac- 


^M^ 


Fig.  25.  Fig.  26.  Fig.  27. 

terbtic  examples,  and  very  elegant  in  design.  A  girdle  ornament 
in  gold,  set  with  garnets  (fig.  28),  b  an  example  of  Carolingian 
design  of  a  high  class.  Another  remarkable 
group  of  barbaric  jewelry,  dated  by  coins  as  of  1 
the  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  was  excavated  ' 
at  Castel  Trosiao  near  the  Picenian  Ascoli,  and 
b  attributed  to  the  Lombards.  Sec  Monumcmli 
outicki  (Accadtmia  dei  Uncei),  xii.  145. 

We  turn  now  to  the  Celtic  group  of  jewelled 
ornaments,  which  has  an  equally  long  and  inde- 
pendent line  of  descent.  The  characteristic 
Celtic  ornaments  are  of  hammeied  work  with 
details  in  repoass^,  having  filKngs-in  of  vitreous 
paste,  coloured  enamels,  amber,  and  In  the  later  examples,  rOcI 
crystal  mi^  a,  smooth  rouQded  surface  cut  €h  cabochon,    Thd 


Fig.  28. 
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wfcole  groQp  b  a  ipecU  devetopment  within  the  British  Hits 
«C  the  «n  of  the  mSd-European  Early  boo  age^  whkh  in  iti 
torn  had  been  condderably  influenced  by  early  Mediterranean 
tulture.  In  its  early  stages  its  special  marlu  are  oombinationa 
of  curret,  with  peculiar  central  thickenings  which  give  a  quasi- 
naturalistic  effect;  a  sidlful  use  of  inlaid  enamels,  and  the 
diascd  line.  After  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  a  con- 
tinuous traifition  combined  the  old  system  with  the  interlaced 
winding  scrolls  and  other  new  forms  of  decoration,  and  so  led 
■p  to  the  extreme  complexity  of  early  Irish  illumination  and 
metal  work. 

A  remarkable  group  of  gold  ornaments  of  the  pre-Christian 
time  (probably  of  the  xst  century)  was  discovered  about  1896, 
in  the  north-west  of  Ireland,  and  acquired  by  the  British  Museum. 
It  was  subsequently  claimed  by  the  Crown  as  treasure  trove,  and 
after  litigation  was  transferred  to  Dublin  (see  Arekaeolcgia,  Iv., 
ptM). 

Figs.  99  and  30  are  illustrations  of  two  broochei  of  the  latest 


Fig.  39. 

period  in  this  dass  of  work.  The  first  is  13th  century;  the  latter 
is  probably  xath  century,  and  is  set  with  paste,  amber  and 
bhie. 

Rings  are  the  chief  specimens  now  seen  of  medieval  jewelry 
from  the  loth  to  the  13th  century.  They  are  generally  massive 
and  simple.  Through  the  x6th  century  a  variety  of  changes 
arose;  in  the  tcaditiona  and  designs  of  the  am^uteenU  we  have 
plenty  of  evidence  that  the  workmen  used  their  own  designs, 
and  the  results  culminated  in  the  triumphs  of  Albert  DOrer, 
Benvenuto  Cellini  and  Hans  Holbein.    The  goldsmiths  of  the 


Fig.  30. 


Italian  republics  most  have  produced  works  of  sorpaaslng 
excellence  in  workmanship,  and  reaching  the  highest  point  in 
design  as  applied  to  han<ficrafts  of  any  kind.  The  use  of 
enamels,  precious  stones,  niello  work  and  Engraving,  in  combina- 
tion with  skilful  execution  of  the  human  figure  and  animal  Kfe, 
produced  effects  which  modem  art  in  this  direction  b  not  likeljr 
to  approach,  still  less  to  rival 

In  fig.  31  illustrations  are  given  of  varfous  characteristic  specimens 
of  the  KeiuiMance  and  later  fonns  of  jewelry.  A  crystal  cross  set 
in  enamelled  gold  (a)  is  German  work  of  the  lOfh  century.  The 
pendant  reliquary  (6).  enamelled  and  jewelled,  is  of  16th  century 
Halua  work,  and  so  probably  is  the  icwel  (<:)  of  gold  set  with  dia- 
moods  and  rubies.  The  Dafniey  or  Lennox  jewel  (jf),  now  in  the 
"  s  of  the  king,  was  made  about  lS76-<577<^M^jldy  Margaret 


Doogfas,  countess  of  Lennox,  the  mediee  of  Henry  Damtey.  It  Is 
a  pendant  golden  heart  set  with  a  heait-shaped  sapphire,  richly 
jewelled  and  enameUed  with  emblematic  figures  and  devices.  It 
also  has  Scottish  mottoes  around  and  within  tt.  The  ear-ring  (r)  of 
gold,  enamelled,  hung  with  small  pearls,  b  an  cxampb  of  17th  eta* 
tttiy  Russian  work,  and  another  (/)  is  lulian  of  tne  aame  periodi 
being  of  gold  and  filigree  with  enamel,  abo  with  pendant  pearls 
A  Spanish  ear-ring,  of  18th  century  work  (f),  b  a  combioatioo  of 
ribbon,  cord  and  filigree  in  gold;  and  another  (Jt)  b  Flemish,  of 
probably  the  aame  period;  it  is  of  gold  open  work  set  with  diamomb 
in  projecting  coUeta.  The  old  French-Normandy  pendant  cross  and 
locket  (/)  presenu  a  characteristk  exampb  of  peasant  jewelry;  it  b 
of  branched  open  work  set  with  bosses  and  ridged  ornaments  of 
crystal.  The  car-ring  (J)  b  French  of  x  7th  centuiy .  also  of  gold  open 
work  set  with  crysuls.  A  small  pendant  locket  (k)  b  of  rock 
crystal,  with  the  cross  of  Santbgo  in  gold  and  translucent  crimson 
enamel;  it  b  16th  or  17th  century  Spanish  work.  A  pretty  car-ring 
of  gold  open  scroll  work  (m),  aet  with  minute  dbmonds  and  three 
pendant  Dcarls,  b  I\>rtuguese  of  17th  century,  and  another  ear-ring 
(n)  of  gold  circular  open  work,  set  also  with  minute  dbmonds.. la 
Portuguese  work  of  i8th  century.  These  examples  fairly  Illustrate 
the  general  features  of  the  most  characteristic  jewdry  01  the  dates 
quoted. 

During  the  Z7th  and  x8th  centuries  we  see  only  a  mechanical 
kind  of  excellence,  the  results  of  the  mere  traction  of  the  work- 
shop—the Uogering  of  the  power  which  when  wiady  directed 
had  done  so  much  and  so  well,  but  now  simply  h'ving  on  tra- 
ditional forms»  often  combined  in  a  most  incongruous  fashion. 
Gorgeous  effects  were  aimed  at  by  massing  the  gold,  and  intro- 
ducing stones  elaborately  cut  in  themselves  or.  clustered  in 
groups.  Thus  diamonds  were  clustered  in  rosettes  and  bou- 
quets; rubies,  pearls,  emeralds  and  other  coloured  special  stooea 
were  brought  together  for  little  other  purpose  than  to  get  them 
into  a  given  space  in  conjunction  with  a  certain  quantity  of  gold. 
The  question  was  not  of  design  in  its  relation  to  use  as  personal 
decoration,  but  of  the  value  which  could  be  got  Into  a  given  q>ace 
to  produce  the  most  striking  effea. 

The  traditions  of  Oriental  design  as  they  had  come  down 
through  the  various  periods  quoted,  were  comparatively  lost 
in  the  wretched  results  of  the  rococo  of  Loub  XIV.  and  the 
inanities  of  what  modem  revivalbu  of  the  Anglo-Dutch  call 
"  Queen  Anne."  In  the  London  exhibition  of  1851,  the  ex- 
travagances of  modem  jewelry  had  to  stand  comparison  with 
the  Oriental  examples  contributed  from  India.  Since  then  we 
have  learnt  more  about  these  works,  and  have  been  compelled 
to  acknowledge,  in  spite  of  what  b  sometimes  called  inferiority 
of  workmanship,  how  completely  the  Oriental  jeweller  under- 
stood hb  work,  and  with  what  singular  simplicity  of  method 
he  carried  it  out.  The  combinations  are  always  hannonious, 
the  result  aimed  at  b  always  achieved,  and  if  in  attempting 
to  work  to  European  ideas  the  jeweller  failed,  thb  was  rather 
the  fault  of  the  forms  he  had  to  follow,  than  due  to  any  want 
of  skill  in  making  the  most  of  a  subject  in  which  half  the  thought 
and  the  Intended  use  were  foreign  to  hb  experience. 

A  collection  of  peasant  jewelry  got  together  by  CastcUani  for 
the  Parb  exhibition  of  1867,  and  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  illustrates  la  an  admirable  manner  the  traditional 
jewehry  and  personal  cprnaments  of  a  wide  range  of  peoples  in 
Europe.  Thb  collection,  and  the  additions  made  to  it  since 
iU  acquisition  by  the  nation,  show  the  forms  in  whicJi  these 
objects  existed  over  several  generations  among  the  peasantry 
of  France  (chiefly  Noemandy),  Spain,  Portugal,  HoUand,  Dcn- 
Maxk,  Germany  and  Swltxerland,  and  also  show  how  the  fomw 
popubr  in  one  country  are  followed  and  adoptcid  in  another, 
almost  invarbbly  because  of  their  perfect  adaptation  lo  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  designed. 

Apart  from  these  humbler  branches  df  the  Bubject,  in  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  the  production  of  jewdiy,  regarded 
as  a  personal  art,  and  not  as  a  commercial  and  anenyuKms 
industry,  was  abnost  extinct.  Its  revival  must  be  associated 
with  the  artbtic  nMvement  which  marked  the  close  of  that 
century,  and  which  found  emphatic  expression  In  the  Paris 
international  exhibition  of  1900.  For  many  years  before  1895 
thb  industry,  though  prosperous  from  the  commercial  point  of 
viow,  and  always  remarkable  from  that  of  technical  finish, 
remainfetf  ststkMiafy  ai  an  art.    French  jewelry  rested  on  iu 
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reputatioB.  The  traditions  were  maintained  of  either  the  17th 
and  i8th  centuries  or  the  style  affected  at  the  close  of  the  second 
empire— light  pierced  work  and  design  tK>rrowed  from  natural 
aowcrs.  The  last  type,  introduced  by  Massin,  had  exercised, 
indeed,  a  revolutionary  influence  on  the  treatment  of  jewelry. 
This  clever  artist,  not  less  skilful  as  a  crafuman,  produced  a  new 
gatre  by  copying  the  grace  and  lightness  of  living  blossoms,  thus 
introducing  a  perfectly  fresh  element  into  the  limited  variety  of 
traditional  style,  and  by  the  \ise  of  filigree  gold  work  altering 
its  character  and  giving  it  greater  elegance.  Massin  still  held 
the  first  rank  in  the  exhibition  of  1878;  he  had  a  marked 
influence  on  his  contemporaries,  and  his  name  will  be  remem- 
bered in  the  history  of  the  goldsmith's  art  to  designate  a  style 


further  confirmed  in  his  remarkable  position  by  the  exhibition  of 
1900.  What  specially  sumps  the  works  of  Lalique  is  their 
striking  originality.  His  wprk  may  be  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  design  and  from  that  of  execution.  As  an  artist  he 
has  completely  reconstructed  from  the  foundation  the  scheme 
of  design  which  had  fed  the  poverty-stricken  imagination  of  the 
last  generation  of  goldsmiths.  He  had  recourse  to  the  art  of 
the  past,  but  to  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter,  and  to  nature 
for  many  new  elements  of  design — free  double  curves,  suave  or* 
soft;  opalescent  harmonies  of  colouring;  reminiscences,  with  quite 
a  new  feeling,  of  Egypt,  Chaldea,  Greece  and  the  East,  or  of  the 
art  of  the  Renaissance;  and  infinite  variety  of  floral  forms  even 
of  the  humblest.    He  intioduces  also  the  female  nude  in  the 


and  a  period.  Throughout  these  years  the  craft  was  exclusively 
devoted  to  perfection  of  workmanship.  The  utmost  finish  was 
aimed  at  in  the  mounting  and  setting  of  gems;  jewelry  was,  in 
fact,  not  so  much  an  art  as  a  high-class  industry;  individual 
effort  and  purpose  were  absent. 

Up  to  that  time  precious  stones  had  been  of  such  intrinsic 
value  that  the  jeweller's  chief  skill  lay  in  disphiying  these  costly 
stones  to  the  best  advantage;  the  mounting  was  a  secondary 
consideration.  The  settings  were  seldom  long  preserved  in 
their  original  condition,  but  in  the  case  of  family  jewels  were 
renewed  with  each  generation  and  each  change  of  fashion,  a 
state  of  things  which  could  not  be  favourable  to  any  tnily  artistic 
development  of  taste>  since  the  work  was  doomed,  sooner  or 
later,  to  destruction.  However,  the  evil  led  to  its  own  remedy. 
As  soon  as  diamonds  fell  in  value  they  lost  at  the  same  time 
their  overwhelming  prestige,  and  refined  taste  could  give  a 
preference  to  trinkets  which  derived  their  value  and  character 
from  artistic  design.  This  rcvolul ionized  the  jeweller's  craft, 
and  revived  the  simple  ornament  of  gold  or  silver,  which  came 
forward  but  timidly  at  first,  till,  in  the  Salon  of  iSqSi  it  burst 
upon  the  world  in  the  eihibits  of  Ren<  Lalique,  an  artist  who  was 

xyj 


form  of  sirens  and  sphinxes.  As  a  craftsman  he  has  effected  a 
radical  change,  breaking  through  old  routine,  combining  aU 
the  processes  of  the  goldsmith,  the  chaser,  the  enameller  and  the 
gem-setter,  and  freeing  himself  from  the  nant)w  lines  in  which 
the  art  had  been  confined.  He  ignores  the  hierarchy  of  gems, 
caring  no  more  on  occasion  for  a  diamond  than  for  a  flint,  since, 
in  his  view,  no  stone,  whatever  its  original  estimation,  has  any 
value  beyond  the  characteristic  expression  he  lends  it  as  a  means 
to  his  end.  Thus,  while  he  sometimes  uses  diamonds,  rubies, 
sapphires  or  emeralds  as  a  background,  he  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  give  a  conspicuous  position  to  common  stones— carnelian, 
legate,  malachite,  jasper,  coral,  and  even  materials  of  no  intrinsic 
value,  such  as  horn.  One  of  his  favourite  stones  is  the  opal, 
which  lends  itself  to  his  arrangements  of  colour,  and  which  has 
in  consequence  become  a  fashionable  stone  in  French  jewelry. 

In  criticism  of  the  art  of  Lalique  and  his  school  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  works  of  the  school  are  apt  to  be  unsuited  to  the 
wear  and  tear  of  actual  use,  and  inconveniently  eccentric  in  their 
details.  Moreover,  the  preciousness  of  the  material  is  an  almost 
inevitable  consideration  in  the  jeweller's  craft,  and  cannot  be  set 
at  naught  by  the  artist  without  violating  the  canons  of  his  art. 
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The  movement  which  took  its  rise  in  France  spread  in  due 
course  to  other  countries.  In  England  the  movement  con- 
veniently described  as  the  *•  arts  and  crafts  movement  "  affected 
the  design  of  jewelry.  A  group  of  designers  has  aimed  at  purg- 
ing the  jeweller's  craft  of  its  character  of  mere  gem-mounting  in 
conventional  forms  (of  which  the  more  unimaginative,  represent- 
ing stars,  bows,  flowers  and  the  like,  are  varied  by  such  absurdi- 
ties as  insects,  birds,  animals,  figures  of  men  and  objects  made 
up  simply  of  stones  clustered  together).  Their  work  is  often 
excellently  and  fancifully  designed,  but  it  lacks  that  exquisite 
perfection  of  execution  achieved  by  the  incomparable  craftsmen 
of  France.  At  the  same  time  English  sculptor-decorators — 
such  as  Alfred  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  George  J.  Fraropton,  A.R.A.— 
have  produced  objects  of  a  still  higher  class,  but  it  is  usually  the 
work  of  the  goldsmith  rather  than  of  the  jeweller.  Examples 
may  be  seen  in  the  badge  executed  by  Gilbert  for  the  president 
of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  and  in  the  mayoral 
chain  for  Preston.  SjrmboUsm  here  enters  into  the  design, 
which  has  not  only  an  ornamental  but  a  didactic  purpose. 

The  movement  was  represented  in  other  countries  also.  In 
the  United  States  it  was  led  by  L.  C.  Tiffany,  in  Belgium  by 
Philippe  Wolfers,  who  occupies  in  Belgium  the  position  which  in 
France  is  held  by  Ren^  Lalique.  If  his  design  is  a  little  heavier, 
it  is  not  less  beautiful  in  imagination  or  less  masterly  in  execu- 
tion. Graceful,  ingenious,  fanciful,  elegant,  fantastic  by  turns, 
his  objects  of  jewelry  and  goldsmithcry  have  a  solid  claim  to 
be  considered  crialions  d'art.  It  has  also  been  felt  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Russia  and  Switzerland.  It  must  be  admitted  that  many 
of  the  best  artists  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  jewelry  have 
been  more  successful  in  design  than  in  securing  the  lightness 
and  strength  which  are  required  by  the  wearer,  and  which  were  a 
characteristic  in  the  works  of  the  Italian  craftsmen  of  the  Renais- 
sance. For  this  reason  many  of  their  masterpieces  are  more 
beautiful  in  the  case  than  upon  the  person. 

Modern  JewUry.— So  far  we  have  gone  over  the  progress  and 
results  of  the  jeweller's  art.  We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  pro- 
duction of  jewelry  as  a  modem  art  industry,  in  which  large 
numbers  of  men  and  women  are  employed  in  the  larger  cities 
of  Europe.  Paris,  Vienna,  London  and  Birmingham  are  the 
most  important  centres.  An  illustration  of  the  manufacture  as 
carried  on  in  London  and  Birmingham  will  be  sufficient  to  give 
an  jnsight  into  the  technique  and  artistic  manipulation  of  this 
branch  of  art  industry;  but,  by  way  of  contrast,  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  give  in  the  first  place  a  description  of  the  native  working 
jeweller  of  Hindustan. 

He  travels  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  tinker  in  England ; 
his  budget  contains  tools,  materials,  fire  pots,  and  all  the  re<^uisites 
of  his  handicraft.  The  gold  to  be  used  is  generally  supplied  by 
the  patron  or  employer,  and  is  frequently  in  gold  coin,  which  the 
travelling  jeweller  undertakes  to  convert  into  the  ornaments  req  uired. 
He  squats  down  in  the  comer  of  a  courtyard,  or  under  cover  ol  a 
veranda,  lights  his  fire,  cuts  up  the  gold  pieces  entrusted  to  him, 
hammers,  cuts,  shapes,  drills,  solders  with  the  blow-pipe,  files, 
•crapes  and  burnishes  until  he  has  produced  the  desired  effect. 
If  he  has  stones  to  set  or  coloured  enamels  to  introduce,  he  never 
seems  to  make  a  mistake;  his  instinct  for  harmony  of  colour,  like 
that  of  his  brother  craftsman  the  weaver,  is  as  unerring  as  that  of 
the  bird  in  the  construction  of  its  nest.  Whether  the  materbls 
are  common  or  rich  and  rare,  he  invariably  does  the  very  best  possible 
with  them,  according  to  native  ideas  of  beauty  in  design  and  com- 
bination. It  is  only  when  he  is  interfered  with  by  European 
dictation  that  he  ever  vulgarizes  his  art  or  makes  a  mistake.  The 
result  may  appear  rude  in  its  finish,  but  the  design  and  the  thought 
are  invariably  right.  We  thus  see  how  a  trade  in  the  working  of 
which  the  "  plant  "  is  so  simple  and  wants  are  so  readily  met  could 
spread  itself,  as  in  years  past  it  did  at  Clerkenwell  and  at  Birmingham 
before  eigantic  factories  were  invented  for  producing  everything 
under  tne  sun. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  find  any  date  at  which  the  systematic  pro- 
duction of  jewehry  was  introduced  into  England.  Probably 
the  Clerkenwell  trade  dates  its  origin  from  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  as  the  skilled  artisans  in  the  jewelry,  clock 
and  watch,  and  trinket  trades  appear  to  have  been  descendants 
of  the  emigrant  Huguenots.  The  Birmingham  trade  would 
appear  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  skill  to  which  the  workers 
in  fine  steel  had  attained  towards  the  middle  and  end  of  the  xStl^ 
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century,  a  branch  of  industry  which  coDapsed  after  the  French 
Revolution. 

Modem  jewelry  ttuy  be  classified  under  three  heads:  (i)  objects 
in  which  gems  and  stones  form  the  principal  portions,  and  in 
which  the  work  in  silver,  platinum  or  gold  is  really  only  a  means 
for  carrying  out  the  design  by  fixing  the  gems  or  stones  in  the 
position  arranged  by  the  designer,  the  metal  employed  t)cing 
vbible  only  as  a  setting;  (2)  when  gold  work  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  development  of  the  design,  being  itself  ornamented  by  en- 
graving (now  rarely  used)  or  enamelling  or  both,  the  stones  and 
gems  being  arranged  in  subordination  to  the  gold  work  in  such 
positions  as  to  give  a  decorative  effect  to  the  whole ;  (3)  when  goM 
or  other  metal  ts  ak>ne  used,  the  design  being  wrought  out  -by  ham- 
mering in  repouss^,  casting,  engraving,  chasing  or  by  the  addition 
of  filigree  work  (see  Filigree),  or  when  the  surfaces  arc  left  abso- 
lutely pbin  but  polished  and  highly  finished. 

Of  course  the  most  ancient  and  primitive  methods  are  those 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  craft  of  the  workman;  but  gradually 
various  ingenious  processes  were  invented,  by  which  greater  accuracy 
in  the  portions  to  be  repeated  in  a  design  could  be  produced  with 
certainty  and  economy:  hence  the  various  methods  of  stamping 
used  in  the  production  of  hand-made  jewelry,  which  are  in  themselves 
as  much  mechanical  in  relation  to  the  end  in  view  as  if  the  whole 
object  were  stamped  out  at  a  blow,  twisted  into  its  proper  position 
as  regards  the  detail,  or  the  various  stamped  portions  fitted  into 
each  other  for  the  mechanical  completion  ol  the  work.  It  is  there- 
fore rather  difllicult  to  draw  an  absolute  line  between  hand-made 
and  machine-made  jewelrv,  except  in  extreme  cases  of  hand-made, 
when  everything  is  workeo,  so  to  speak,  from  the  solid,  or  of  machme- 
made,  when  the  hand  has  only  to  give  the  ornament  a  few  touches 
of  a  tool,  or  fit  the  parts  together  if  of  more  than  one  piece. 

The  best  and  most  costly  hand-made  jewelry  produced  in  England, 
whether  as  regards  gold  work,  gems,  enamelline  or  engraving,  is 
made  in  London,  andchiefly  at  Clerkenwell.  A  design  is  first  made 
with  pencil,  sepia  or  water  colour,  and  when  needful  with  separate 
enlai^ement  of  details,  everything  in  short  to  make  the  drawing 
thoroughly  intelligible  to  the  working  jeweller.  According  to  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  design,  he  cuts  out,  hammers,  files  and 
brings  into  shape  the  constructive  portions  of  the  work  as  a  basis. 
Upon  this,  as  each  detail  is  wrought  out.  he  solders,  or  (more  rarely) 
fixes  by  rivets,  &c.,  the  ornamentation  necessary  to  the  effect. 
The  human  figtire,  representations  of  animal  life,  leaves,  fruit,  &c.. 
are  modelled  m  wax,  moulded  and  cast  in  gold,  to  be  chased  up  and 
finished.  As  the  hammering  goes  on  the  metal  becomes  brittle 
and  hard,  and  then  it  is  passed  though  the  fire  to  anneal  or  soften 
it.  In  the  case  of  elaborate  examples  of  repouss^,  after  the  general 
forms  are  beaten  up.  the  interior  b  filled  witti  a  resinous  compound. 
,   : :■     'I    '      ,   I    .^.brick  dust;  and  this,  forming  a  solid   but 

:  .lLIl  L.^J>  u...i;.iL  i.ath  the  meul,  allows  of  the  finished  details 
Uifi^  vtroui^tit  out  on' the  front  of  the  design,  and  being  finally 
.iimpleted  by  chasing.  ^  When  stones  are  to  be  set,  or  when  they 
r<.<rrii  the  principal  portions  of  the  design,  the  gold  or  other  metal 
U'i%  ta  be  wrought  by  hand  so  as  to  receive  them  in  little  cup>like 
prifHCKi,  these  walls  of  gold  enclosing  the  stone  and  allowing  the 
t.-f%i'^  to  be  bent  ova  to  secure  it.  Setting  is  never  effect«l  by 
CL,"rfleri  in  Mlll^madc  jewelry.  Machine-made  settings  have  in 
r!r>frvnt  years  been  niiide,  but  these  are  simply  cheap  imitations  of 
the  true  hand-made  netting.  Even  strips  of  gold  have  been  used, 
^vrrjttd  at  the  cd^c^  to  allow  of  being  easily  bent  over,  for  the 
i^Uniian  of  ibc  stonj:*,  true  or  false. 

GcejiE  skill  and  i!?N^perience  are  necessary  in  the  proper  setting 
of  ^tunti  and  grms  of  high  value,  in  order  to  bring  out  tne  greatest 
ismount  at  brilliancy  pino  colour,  and  the  angle  at  which  a  dUmond 
i^Y}  shall  be  seti  In  order  that  the  light  shall  penetrate  at  the  proper 
{Mjat  I  a  bring  out  the  '*  spark  "  or  "  Bash,  is  a  subject  of  gra\'e 
E^ I ^n^^ilu ration  lo  the  setter.  Stones  set  in  a  haphazard,  slovenly 
mjnintr,  howcvfr  brilliant  in  themselves,  will  look  commonplace 
by  UtL-  hidt  .^  EclTi:!!  "  set  gems  of  much  less  fine  quality  and  water. 
L^riAmelLLng  ^  lEL)  has  of  late  years  largely  taken  the  place 

of  "'  paiic  "  :ones. 

Engranan^.  ,.  .>  ..  iple  process  in  itself,  and  diversity  of  effect 
ran  be  pnoffin-CTrt  ly  skilful  manipulation.  An  Ihteresting  variety 
in  the  cilcci  &f  a  sincle  ornament  may  be  produced  by  the  combina* 
tki>n  oi  cirlnurcd  f^old  of  various  tints.  This  colouring  is  a  process 
ri  jii.rin,^  .kiH  and  fitpericnce  in  the  manipulation  of  the  matcriaU 
ai;cijrdirvg  to  the  quality  of  the  gold  and  tne  amount  of  silver  alloy 
in  it.  Tne  objects  to  be  coloured  are  dipped  in  a  boiling  mixture 
of  salt,  alum  and  saltpetre.  Of  general  colouring  it  mav  be  said 
that  the  object  aimed  at  is  to  enhance  the  appearance  of  the  gold 
by  removing  the  particles  of  alloy  on  the  surface,  and  thus  allowing 
the  pure  gold  onfy  to  remain  visible  to  the  eye.  The  process  has, 
however,  gone  much  out  of  fashion.  It  is  apt  to  rot  the  solder, 
and  repairs  to  gold  work  can  be  better  finished  by  electro-gilding. 

The  application  of  machinery  to  the  economical  production  of 
certain  classes  of  jewelry,  not  necessarily  imitations,  but  as  much 
'"  real  gold  '*  work,  to  use  a  trade  phrase,  as  the  best  hand-made,  has 
been  on  the  increase  for  many  years.  Neariy  every  kind  of  gold 
chain  now  made  is  manufactured  by  machiocryi  and  nothing  like 
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the  beauty  of  design  or  perfection  of  workmanship  could  be  obtained 
by  hand  at,  probably,  any  cost.  The  question  therefore  in  relation 
to  chains  is  not  the  mode  of  manufacture,  but  the  quality  of  the  metal. 
Eighteen  carat  gold  is  of  course  preferred  by  those  who  wear  chains, 
but  this  is  only  gold  m  the  proportion.of  |8  to  24,  pure  gold  being 
represented  by  34.  The  gold  coin  of  the  realm  b  2a  caiat;  that  is, 
it  contains  one-twelfth  olallov  to  harden  it  to  stand  wear  and  tear. 
Thus  t8  carat  gold  has  one-iourth  of  alIo>*,  and  so  on  with  lower 

?ualities  down  to  I3.  which  is  in  reality  only  gold  by  courtesy, 
t  must  be  remcimbered  that  the  alloj^  are  made  by  weight,  and  as 
sold  is  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  the  metal  it  is  mixed  with,  it  only 
forms  a  tliird  of  the  bulk  of  a  12  carat  mixture. 

The  application  of  machinery  to  the  production  of  personal 
ornaments  in  gold  and  silver  can  only  be  economically  and  success- 
fully carried  on  when  there  is  a  laree  demand  for  similar  objects, 
that  is  to  say.  objects  of  precisely  the  same  design  and  decoration 
throughout.  In  machine-made  jewelry  everything^  is  stereotyped, 
so  to  speak,  and  the  only  work  required  for  the  hand  is  to  fit  the  parts 
together — in  some  instances  scarcely  that.  A  desig^n  is  made,  and 
from  it  sted  dies  are  sunk  for  stamping  out  as  rapidly  as  possible 
from  a  plate  of  rolled  metal  the  portion  represented  by  each  die. 
It  is  in  these  steel  dies  that  the  skul  of  the  artist  die-sinker  b  mani* 
fested.  Brooches,  ear-rings,  pinheads,  bracelets,  lockets,  pendants, 
&c.r  are  struck  out  by  the  gross.  Thb  U  more  especially  the  case 
in  silver  and  in  plated  work — that  is.  imitation  jewelry — the  base 
of  which  b  an  alloy,  afterwards  gilt  by  doaro-plating.  With  these 
ornaments  imitation  stones  in  paste  and  glass,  pearls,  &c.,  are  used, 
and  it  b  remarkable  that  of  late  years  some  df  the  best  designs,  the 
most  simple,  appropriate  and  artbtic,  have  appeared  in  imitation 
iewelry  It  b  only  just  to  thoae  ei^ged  in  tnb  manufacture  to 
state  dbtinctly  that  uieir  work  b  never  sold  wholesale  for  anyt' ' 
else  than  what  it  is.    The  worker  in  gold  only  makes  gold  or 

¥*  welry,  and  he  only  makes  of  a  quality  well  known  to  his  customers, 
he  producer  ot  sdver  work  only  manufactures  silver  ornaments, 
and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  class  of  plated  goods. 

It  b  the  retailer  who,  if  he  is  unprincipled,  takes  advantage  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  buyer  and  sells  for  gold  that  which  is  in  reality  an 
imitation,  and  which  he  bought  as  such.  The  imitations  ot  oM 
•tylea  of  jewdry  which  are  largely  sold  in  curiosity  shops  at  foreign 
places  of  fashionable  resort  are  said  to  be  made  in  Germany,  e^KciaUy 
at  Munich. 
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JBWETTf  SARAH  ORNE  (1849-1909),  American  noveUst, 
was  bom  in  South  Berwick,  Maine,  on  the  3rd  of  September  1849. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  the  physician  Theodore  H.  Jewett  (1815- 
X87S),  by  whom  she  was  greatly  influenced,  and  whom  she  has 
drawn  in  A  Country  Doctor  (1884).  She  studied  at  the  Berwick 
Academy,  and  began  her  literary  career  in  1869,  when  she  con- 
tributed her  first  story  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Her  best  work 
consists  of  short  stories  and  sketches,  such  as  those  in  Tkt 
Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs  (1896).  The  People  of  Maine,  with 
their  characteristic  speech,  manners  and  traditions,  she  describes 
with  peculiar  charm  and  realism,  often  recalling  the  work  of 
Hawthorne.  She  died  at  South  Berwick,  Maine,  on  the  24th  of 
June  1909. 

Among  her  publications  are;  Dtephaven  (1877).  a  series  of 
sketches;  Old  Friends  and  New  (1879):  Country  By-ways  (1881); 
A  Country  Doctor  (1884),  a  novel;  A  Marsh  Island  (1885).  a  novel- 
A  White  Heron  and  other  Stories  (1886) ;  The  King  of  Folly  Island  and 
other  People  (1888):  Strangers  at$d  Wayfarers  (1890):  A  Native  of 
Winby  and  other  Tales  (1893):  The  Queen's  Twin  and  other  Stories 
(1899).  and  The  Tory  Ltmer  (1901).  an  historical  novel. 
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JEWS  (Heb.  YikBdl,  maa  of  Judah;  Gr.  TouSatoi;  Lat. 
Judaei),  the  general  name  for  the  Semitic  people  which  inhabited 
Palestine  from  early  times,  and  b  known  in  various  connexions 
as  •*  the  Hebrews,"  "  the  Jews,"  and  "  Israel  "  (sec  §5  below). 
Their  hbtory  may  be  divided  into  three  great  periods:  (i)  That 
covered  by  the  Old  Testament  to  the  foundation  of  Judabm  in 
the  Persian  age,  (3)  that  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  domination 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  (3)  that  of  the  Diaspora  or 
Dbpersion  to  the  present  day 

I.— Old  Testament  History 

1.  The  Land  and  the  People. — ^For  the  first  two  periods  the 
hbtory  of  the  Jews  b  niainly  that  of  Palestine.  It  begins  among 
those  peoples  which  occupied  the  area  lying  between  the  Nile 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Tigrb  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  other. 
Surroimded  by  ancient  seats  of  culture  in  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lonia, by  the  mysterious  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  by  the  highlands 
of  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  with  Syria  on  the  north,  was  the 
high  road  of  civilization,  trade  and  warlike  enterprise,  and 
the  meeting-place  of  religions.  Its  small  principalities  were 
entirely  dominated  by  the  great  Powers,  whose  weakness  or 
acquiescence  alone  enabled  them  to  rise  above  dependence  or 
vassalage.  The  land  was  traversed  by  old-established  trade 
routes  and  possessed  important  harbours  on  the  Gtdf  of  'Akaba 
and  on  the  Mediterranean  <oast,  the  hitter  exposing  it  to  the 
influence  of  the  Levantine  culture.  It  was  "  the  physical  centre 
of  those  movements  of  hbtory  from  which  the  world  has 
grown."  The  portion  of  thb  dbtrict  abutting  upon  the  Mediter- 
ranean may  be  divided  into  two  main  parts: — Syria  (from  the 
Taurus  to  Hermon)  and  Palestine  (southward  to  the  desert 
bordering  upon  Egypt).  The  latter  b  about  150  m.  from 
north  to  south  (the  proverbial  "  Dan  to  Beersheba  "),  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  25  to  80  m.,  i.e.  about  6040  sq.  m. 
This  excludes  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan,  on  which  see 
Palestine. 

From  time  to  time  streams  of  migration  swept  into  Palestine 
and  Syria.  Semitic  tribes  wandered  northwards  from  their  home 
in  Arabia  to  seek  sustenance  in  its  more  fertile  fields,  to  plunder, 
or  to  escape  the  presstu^  of  tribes  in  the  rear.  The  course  leads 
naturally  into  either  Palestine  or  Babylonia,  and,  folloi^g  the 
Euphrates,  northern  Syria  is  eventually  reached.  Tribes  also 
moved  down  from  the  north:  nomads,  or  offshoots  from  the 
powerfiU  states  which  stretch  into  Asia  MiRor.  Such  frequently 
recurring  movements  introduced  new  blood.  Tribes,  chiefly  of 
pastoral  habits,  settled  down  among  others  who  were  so  nearly 
of  their  own  type  that  a  complete  amalgamation  could  be 
effected,  and  this  without  any  marked  modification  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  earlier  inhabitants.  It  b  from 
such  a  fusion  as  thb  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews  were 
descended,  and  both  the  hbtory  and  the  genius  of  this  people 
can  be  properly  understood  only  by  taking  into  account  the 
physical  features  of  their  land  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
Semitic  races  in  general  (see  Palestine,  Semitic  Languages). 

2.  Society  and  Religion. — ^The  similarity  imiting  the  peoples 
of  the  East  in  respect  of  racial  and  social  characteristics  b 
accompanied  by  a  striking  similarity  of  mental  outlook  which 
has  survived  to  modem  times.  Palestine,  in  spite  of  the  numer- 
ous vicissitudes  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  has  not  lost 
its  fundamental  characterbtics.  The  political  changes  involved 
in  the  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Egyptian  or  Persian  conquests 
surely  affected  it  as  little  as  the  subsequent  waves  of  Creek, 
Roman  and  other  European  invasions.  Even  during  the  tem- 
porary Hellcnization  in  the  second  great  period  the  character 
of  the  people  as  a  whole  was  untouched  by  the  various  external 
influences  which  produced  so  great  «n  effect  on  the  upper  classes. 
When  the  foreign  civilization  perished,  the  old  culture  once  more 
came  to  the  surface.  Hence  it  b  possible,  by  a  comprehensive 
comparative  study  of  Eastern  peoples,  in  both  ancient  and 
modem  times,  to  supplement  and  illustrate  within  certain 
limits  our  direct  knowledge  of  the  early  Jewish  people,  and 
thus  to  underst^d  more  dearly  those  characteristics  which  were 
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peculiar  to  them,  in  ralation  to  those  which  they  shared  with 
other  Oriental  peoples. 

Even  before  authentic  history  begins,  the  elements  of  religion 
and  society  bad  already  crystallized  into  a  solid  coherent  struc- 
ture which  was  to  persist  without  essential  modification.  Reli- 
gion was  inseparable  from  ordinary  life,  and,  like  that  of  all 
peoples  who  are  dependent  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  was  a 
nature-worship.  The  tie  between  deities  and  worshippers 
was  regarded  as  physical  and  entailed  mutual  obligations.  The 
study  of  the  dan-group  as  an  organization  is  as  instructive 
here  as  in  other  fields.  The  members  of  each  group  lived  on 
terms  of  equality,  the  families  forming  a  society  of  worship 
the  rites  of  which  were  conducted  by  the  head.  Such  groups 
(each  with  its  local  deity)  would  combine  for  definite  purposes 
under  the  impulse  of  external  needs,  but  owing  to  inevitable 
internal  jealousies  and  the  incessant  feuds  among  a  people 
averse  from  discipline  and  authority,  the  unions  were  not 
necessarily  lasting.  The  elders  of  these  groups  possessed  some 
influence,  and  tended  to  form  an  aristocracy,  which  took  the 
lead  in  sodal  life,  although  their  authority  generally  depended 
merely  upon  custom.  Individual  leaders  in  times  of  stress 
acquired  a  recognized  supremacy,  and,  once  a  tribe  outstripped 
the  rest,  the  opportunities  for  continued  advance  gave  further 
scope  to  their  authority.  "  The  interminable  feuds  of  tribes, 
conducted  on  the  theory  of  blood-revenge,  .  .  .  can  seldom 
be  durably  healed  without  the  intervention  of  a  third  party 
who  is  called  in  as  arbiter,  and  in  this  way  an  impartial  and 
wise  power  acquires  of  necessity  a  great  and  beneficent  influence 
over  all  around  it  "  (W.  R.  Smith).  In  time,  notwithstanding  a 
certain  inherent  individualism  and  impatience  of  control,  veri- 
table despotisms  arose  in  the  Semitic  world,  although  such 
organizations  were  invariably  liable  to  sudden  collapse  as  the  old 
forms  of  life  broke  down  with  changing  conditions.^ 

3.  Early  History.* — ^Already  in  the  isth  century  B.C.  Palestine 
was  inhabited  by  a  settled  people  whose  language,  thought  and 
religion  were  not  radically  different  several  hundred  years  later. 
Small  native  princes  ruled  as  vassals  of  £g>'pt  which,  after 
expelling  the  Hyksos  from  its  borders,  had  entered  upon  a  scries 
of  conquests  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Some  centuries  pre- 
viously, however,  Babylom'a  had  laid  claim  to  the  western  states, 
and  the  Babylonian  {i.e.  Ass3rrian)  script  and  language  were  now 
used,  not  merely  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  between 
Egypt  and  Asia,  but  also  for  matters  of  private  and  everyday 
life  among  the  Palestinian  princes  themselves.  To  what  extent 
specific  Babylonian  influence  showed  itself  in  other  directions 
is  not  completely  known.  Canaan  (Palestine  and  the  south 
Phoenidan  coast  land)  and  Amor  (Lebanon  district  and  beyond) 
were  under  the  constant  supervision  of  Egypt,  and  Egyptian 
ofiicials  journeyed  round  to  collect  tribute,  to  attend  to  com- 
plaints, and  to  assure  themselves  of  the  allegiance  of  the  vassals. 
The  Amama  tablets  and  those  more  recently  found  at  Taannek 
(bibl.  Taanach),  together  with  the  contemporary  archaeological 
evidence  (from  Lachish,  Gezer,  Megiddo,  Jericho,  &c.),  represent 
advanced  conditions  of  life  and  culture,  the  precise  chronological 
limits  of  which  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  This 
age,  with  its  regular  maritime  intercourse  between  the  Aegean 
settlements,  Phoenida  and  the  Delta,  and  with  lines  of  caravans 
connecting  Babylonia,  North  Syria,  Arabia  and  Egypt,  presents 
a  remarkable  picture  of  life  and  activity,  in  the  centre  of  which 
lies  Palestine,  with  here  and  there  Egyptian  colonies  and  some 
traces  of  Egyptian  cults.  The  history  of  this,  the  "  Amama  " 
age,  reveals  a  state  of  anarchy  in  Palestine  for  which  the  weak- 
ness of  Egypt  and  the  downward  pressure  of  north  Syrian 

*  On  the  homogeneity  of  the  population,  see  further.  W.  R.  Smith, 
Rdiiim  of  the  SemiUs  (and  cd..  chaps.  L*4iL):  T.  N6\d€kc,  Sketches 
from  Eastern  History,  pp.  J-20  (on  "  Some  Characteristics  of  the 
Semitic  Race  ") ; andespecially  E.  Meyer,  Gesch.  d.  AUertums  (and  cd., 
i.  I§  330,  sqq.).  For  the  relation  between  the  geographical  character- 
istics and  the  political  history,  see  G.  A.  Smith,  aistmical  Geography 
^f  the  Holy  Land. 

*For  fuller  information  on  this  section  see  Palestikb:  History,' 
and  the  related  portions  of  BADVLomA  AMD  Assyria,  Egypt. 
Hinnss,  Syria. 
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peoples  were  responsible.  Subdivided  into  a  number  of  little 
local  prindpalities,  Palestine  was  suffering  both  from  internal 
intrigues  and  from  the  designs  of  this  northern  power.  It  is 
now  that  we  find  the  restless  l^abini,  a  name  which  is  commonly 
identified  with  that  of  the  "  Hebrews  "  Cibrim).  They  offer 
themselves  where  necessary  to  either  party,  and  some  at  least 
perhaps  belonged  to  the  settled  population.  The  growing 
prominence  of  the  new  northern  group  of  *'  Hittite  "  states  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  energies  of  Egypt,  and  when  again  we  have 
more  external  light  upon  Palestinian  history,  the  Hittites  (q.t.) 
are  found  strongly  entrenched  in  the  land.  But  by  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  13th  century  B.C.  Egypt  had  recovered  its 
province  (precise  boundary  uncertain),  leaving  its  rivals  in  pos- 
session of  Syria.  Towards  the  close  of  the  13th  century  the 
Egyptian  king  Memcptah  (Mineptah)  records  a  successful  cam- 
paign in  Palestine,  and  alludes  to  the  defeat  of  Canaan,  Ascalon, 
Gezer,  Yenuam  (in  Lebanon)  and  (the  people  or  tribe)  Israel* 
Bodies  of  aUcns  from  the  Levantine  coast  had  previously 
threatened  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  X2tb 
century  they  formed  a  coalition  on  land  and  sea  which  taxed 
all  the  resources  of  Rameses  HI.  In  the  PurasaH,  apparently 
the  most  influential  of  these  peoples,  may  be  recognized  the  origin 
of  the  name  "  Philistine."  The  Hittite  power  became  weaker, 
and  the  invaders,  in  spite  of  defeat,  appear  to  have  succeeded 
in  maintaining  themselves  on  the  sea  coast.  External  history, 
however,  is  very  fragmentary  just  at  the  age  when  its  evidence 
would  be  most  wdcome.  For  a  time  the  fate  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine seems  to  have  been  no  longer  controlled  by  the  great  powera. 
When  the  curtain  rises  again  we  epter  upon  the  historical 
traditions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

4.  Biblical  History.— For  the  rest  of  the  first  period  the  Old 
Testament  forms  the  main  source.  It  contains  in  fact  the 
history  ilsdf  in  two  forms:  (a)  from  the  creation  of  roan  to 
the  fall  of  Judah  (Genesis-2  Kings),  which  is  supplemented  and 
continued  further— (&)  to  the  foundation  of  Judaism  in  the 
5lh  century  B.C.  (Chronicles— Ezra-Nehemiah).  In  the  light  of 
contemporary  monuments,  archaeological  evidence,  the  progress 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  the  recognized  methods  of  modem 
historical  criticism,  the  representation  of  the  origin  of  mankind 
and  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  Old  Testament  can  no  longer 
be  implidtly  accepted.  Written  by  an  Oriental  people  .wjd 
clothed  in  an  Oriental  dress,  the  Old  Testament  does  not  contain 
objective  records,  but  subjective  history  written  and  incorporated 
for  spcdfic  purposes.  Like  many  Oriental  works  it  is  a  compila- 
tion, as  may  be  illustrated  from  a  comparison  of  Chronicles  with 
Samuel-Kings,  and  the  representation  t)f  the  past  in  the  light  of 
the  present  (as  c3K:ropUfied  in  Chronicle)  is  a  frequently  recur- 
ring phenomenon.  The  critical  examination  of  the  nature  and 
growth  of  this  compilation  has  removed  much  that  had  formerly 
caused  insuperable  difficulties  and  had  quite  unnecessarily  been 
made  an  integral  or  a  relevant  part  of  practical  religion.  Oo 
the  other  hand,  critidsm  has  given  a  deeper  meaning  to  the  Old 
Testament  history,  and  has  brought  into  relief  the  central 
truths  which  really  are  vital;  it  may  be  said  to  have  replaced 
a  divine  account  of  man  by  man's  account  of  the  divine. 
Scholars  are  now  almost  unanimously  agreed  that  the  internal 
features  are  best  explained  by  the  Graf-Wellhausen  hypotheses. 
This  involves  the  view  that  the  historical  traditions  are  mainly 
due  to  two  characteristic  though  very  complicated  recensions, 
one  under  the  influence  of  the  teaching  of  Deuteronomy  (Joshua 
to  Kings,  see  |  20),  the  other,  of  a  more  priestly  character 
(akin  to  Leviticus),  of  somewhat  later  date  (Genesis  to  Joshua, 
with  traces  in  Judges  to  Kings,  see  |  33).  lliere  are,  of  course, 
numerous  problems  relating  to  the  nature,  limita  and  datct 
of  the  two  recensions,  of  the  incorporated  sources,  and  of  other 
sources  (whether  early  or  late)  of  independent  origin;  and  here 
there  is  naturally  room  for  much  divergence  of  opinion.  Older 
material  (often  of  composite  origin)  has  been  used,  not  so  much 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  historical  information,  as  with 
the  object  of  showing  the  rdigious  significance  of  past  histc^y; 

*  Or  land  Israd.  W.  Spiegelberg,  Orient.  Lit.  ZeU.  xL  (1908),  cols» 
403-405.  ^  .^.  _ . _  .,    ,^ ^  .  ^ 
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and  the  scries  Jofihuft-Kinp  ii  itctDaQy  indudcd  ^monj^  ilie 
,"  prophets  **  in  Jewish  r«ckonirtgr  f^c  Mmt^iTiJ.  In  general, 
one  may  often  observe  ihai  [reedom  which  ts  eharacleriitic  vt 
early  and  unfcicnitfic  hi^^ionans  Thus  one  may  note  the 
reshaping  nf  aiditt  makTia!  lo  a^rc*  wilh  later  thought,  ihe 
building  tip  of  pii^t  periods  from  the  records  yf  mher  prrrcKb, 
and  a  fit  ^icm  bss  of  per^p^ilvc.  TItc  hisiorical  traditions 
are  to  be  ?upplc[Tic:nicd  by  the  fireat  body  of  prophctk,  lefiil 
and  poctUr  Jrleriirurc  which  i^vcal  coniemporary  condiiiftns  fii 
various  internal  liierar>'*  iheobgical  or  scwiologEcal  fcaitirps. 
The  invefetifaHoin  of  their  iruc  hislofical  backgjround  and  of  ihc 
irustworlhmeM  of  iheir  external  selling  Uf^  title*  of  psalms, 
dates  ancJ  headings  of  prophecies)  invoK^t*  a  criticism  of  the 
historical  cra,dilions  themsrlvos,  and  ihtia  the  two  mjajor  cbssi-s 
of  materi;  -  ^  '  be  contlJintly  txumiried  boih  separately  and  in 
their  beai  ►nc  another.     In  a  wonl^  thi;  study  of  biblir.)! 

history,  ir  'iL-pcndent  in  the  fifst  instance  upon  the  written 

sources,  dtmahds  constant  attention  to  the  tt^xt  (iivhith  h;ii 
had  an  intercsLing  history)!  iiTisii  to  the  literary  featarei;  and  \i 
requires  a  symputlieiic  acquaintance  vrlih  Oficntal  life  and 
thought,  both  ancient  and  modem,  an  appreciation  of  the  nect^:^' 
sity  of  employing  the  mcrliods  of  scieniiftc  tcscarch,  and  (from 
the  theokj-E^ical  sl4t}  a  re^sonefl  i^imate  of  the  dcpmidcnce  of 
individual  religious  convictions  upon  the  letter  of  the  Old 
Testamen  t  ^ 

In  view  'if  the  niifnieTCtJ*  artlele-t  frt  thti  Aork  dcalinj?  witli  blbtirnl 
subjects,'  iliL-  pfL'^ent  $keuh  h&  limited  to  the  outlinu  of  the  irj. 
ditiooal  h\.^i^tty;  the  reli.^oii»  ^pect  m  ilsi  bcanng  upon  biblKjl 
theology  fvJrkh  i»  tlosc^v  bouod  up  »ith  the  iradition«;<  ti 
handled  sti^rately  under  Heuhew  REucitO^i*  The  related  Jitter,! 
ture  is  en(^rmcni"^  (*ee  the  biblirtgniphie*  lo  the  fpccial  artklc*)  ^  ii: 
is  indexed  annudlfy  in  Orn^^j /utAii?  Bititarrafiltig  (Berlin),  and  i* 
usefully  M.;]i marked  In  the  TktotirpHb€  /^tsbfntl^  t&erhfl)      On 


Study  of  H.yi'y  Sc fiptufe  { 1 8oo J,  opfcial \y  ch,  *iu.  Th e  first  sw.ii> r* i  i  f,. 
historical  i^v-rk  was  by  H.  Ewald.  Ctick.  d  Votkn  trmei  UBi^:  jfiJ 
ed.,  i864-iS6(*i  Enj?.  trin*.,  i86«*-i*S3),  popiilAfiwd  by  Artliar 
Penrhy  n  S  r  i  n  k-v  mbh  HisL  of  ike  Jrwi^h  Chun  k  { i  »6a*  I:  B  fg  h  Titc 
works  of  J   WVllhau^in  (cipccuilily  Prgit£cmetta  itf  the  tiuk  af  lif^tL 


the  deveU^j'itierii  of  (he  study  of  biblical  history'  &ee  C  A-  Wk\ 
■  "      '    *iu.     The  first  sw.il> rui 

Votkii  trmei  UBi^:  jnJ 
popiil^iriwd  by  Artliar 
Penrhy  n  S  r  i  n  lev  i  n  h  iis  HisL  of  ike  Jrwi^h  Ckuft  k  i,  i  »6a*  I:  B  fg  h  Titc 
works  of  J  WVllhau^in  (cipccuilly  Prgit£cmetta  itf  the  tiuk  af  lif^tL 
Eng  rran^  ,  i*f«5.  aJ.y>  the  brilliant  artklc  "  Kr^el  "  io  the  9th  ed  d 
the  Ency.  BHL.  t&^gli  were  epoch- ma TcIok^  ^^  fwmilon  wm  inttr- 
pretcd  to  Englil-ih  readers  by  W.  Rob^rrfion  Sinith  {Old  Tett.  m 
Jtwish  Ckurck.  jMi*  ^tid  cd,.  tS^.  Prsphfls  of  Ista^l,  iSJij,  iaid 
ed.  by  T.  K.  Cheync.  iqfiiU  The  hisushrical  Uod  related)  wavk^ 
of  T  K.  Chcvoc.  if,  Craeti.  H.  Cuthe,  F.  C.  Kent,  A.  Kiltd,  W.  H, 
Kosters,  A.  Kuentn^  C.  Pirpenbring,  and  especially  B,  Stade,  al- 
though varvinpc  treat ly  in  standpoint,  ar<^  amonfc  the  most  valtishN* 
by  recent  i*;hf>ijitiij;  11  P  Srnltr*  Oid  Test.  Hui.  {"  Intenutir^nil 
Tneologic'jl  LibfaryK"  EdiohurKh,  1903)'  «  in  many  rcspccu  th'* 
most  servi  xablc  artd  complete  ^tudyi  a  modern  and  more  criiir.^l 
"  Ewald  "  is  a  dc^idcrjitum,  Tor  die  worlci  of  numcrou*  othi  r 
acholara  «  ho  hate  furthfred  Old  Tcsiameni:  research  in  the  pa*^i  m; 
must  safi»:i:  to  rtsfer  to  the  unnoiaied  \M  by  J.  Mp  P.  Smith,  Bavtt 
for  O.T.  S'.^dy  [CbicagOt  190^^ 

For  the  <  Jttentali  history,  E.  Sthradtr.  Cunfijorm  l^scr.  anif  .'•-> 
Old  Tettamfni  rEn?.  trans,  by  O.  C  Whitehoo'e.  jS&s^iP'^  1 

helpful:  aiiujng:  tlie  las  CKhnical  wm k*  ate  J.  F.  McCurdv. 
Propk&cy  *st:iiihe  Utntmtniti  B.  Patun,  SyrU  and  Ft^mi':  ', 

G.  Masper  A  Jliit  apuitfif  tif  |t,th  cd^t  1904} ;  A^  Jtremiai,  Aiif  m;.  1  r  i 
LichU  d.  Mt^n  Oritvfj  (jnd  ed  ,  ifjn6>;  and  especial E^  AiturtcnUiL 
TexU  u.  B.'Mf*  fMw  Altfn  TeiL,  cd.  by  H.  Cw^mnn,  with  A.  Untin  tl 
and  I+.  R  '  "^in^).  The  ntiwt  complete  U  that  of  Ed.  %!  - 
Ctsch.  d.  4  (Jnd  €d..  1^7  p|q.).     Thai  of  Jcf^mi^  i 

upon  the  i.l-  VVIflckler,  wnnte  lA-oTba  dt^p.iri  frunt  >! 

wnat  nan  -  of  portly  "  Uraf  lite '*  histories,  cm p!ii  i 

necessity  inig  sbt'  cnaracfensticn  of  Orients)  iJk  -^j  L^  .11.  I 

policy,  an  iluabl^^  fm  di^criminatin-i^  atodeats.     Wiii  I.l  -'^ 

own  view,  .l.l  nmrfijnit'd  in  the  jrd  edition — a  re-writiin;  — u/ 
SchraderV  MrtLirfc  ii/r*iil^jwjirfcr.  11.  rf.  ^l^ie  reJiaiBriif*  I9n3)tand.  I'fi'tHdn 
instructivi:  accodnt  of  the  history  cif  "ajK:ient  nearer  AsU/'  in 
H.  F.  Hclnnolt's  iVifrtd's  Hittnry,  iiL  1-351  (1903J.     All  mwdctn 


•  It  b  u-eful  to  compare  the  eritical  stucfy  of  the  Koran  (^.r  1, 
where,  however,  tkt'  inve^ti^ntSon  of  its  vajiow*  **  fevctaLiom  "  Is 
Btmpler  thin  that  of  the  bibtreal  "  prrjphecics  "  on  accoynt  cf  the 

£  ■eater  wr  Jth  of  indrf»cndcfit  hl^toricaf  tradition.     See  b!*o  G.  H, 
ray,  Ctmtemp^fary  fi&irm  (July  l<)07);  A.  A*  Beviin,  Camiirridte 
BMual  Efiavi  fed,  Swete,  tqo^li,  pp.  i-t^, 

•  See  primarily  BinLtt  Otd  TeiUtment:  the  irtkles  on  the  ron» 
tents  and  Hterary  stnictore  of  the  severAl  h<Mjki;  the  varirtm  biu- 
graphical,  topographical  and  ethnical  articles,  and  the  M-piirne 
treatment  of  the  more  important  subtccti  t?  «-  LeviTEit  PHufii^r, 
Sacrifice), 
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histories  of  any  value  are  necessarily  compromises  between  the 
biblical  traditions  and  the  results  of  recent  investigation,  and  those 
studies  which  appear  to  depart  most  widely  from  the  biblical  or 
canonical  represcnUtion  often  do  greater  justice  to  the  evidence  as 
a  whole  than  the  slighter  or  more  conservative  and  apolocctic 
reconstructions.*  Scientific  biblical  historical  study,  nevertheless, 
is  still  in  a  relatively  backward  condition .  and  although  the  labomv 
of  scholars  since  Ewald  constitute  a  distinct  epoch,  the  trend.of 
research  points  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  purely  subjec- 
tive literary  material  requiresa  more  historical  treatment  in  the  light 
of  our  increasing  knowledge  of  external  and  internal  conditions  in 
the  old  Oriental  world.  But  an  inductive  and  deductive  treatment, 
both  comprehensive  and  in  due  proportion,  does  not  as  yet  (1910) 
eaist,  and  awaiu  fuller  external  evidence.* 

S.  Traditions  of  Or»f»»s.— The  Old  Testament  preserves  the 
remains  of  an  extensive  literature,  representing  diiferent  sund- 
points,  which  passed  through  several  hands  before  it  reached  its 
present  form.  Surrounded  by  ancient  civilizations  where  writing 
had  long  been  known,  and  enjoying,  as  excavation  has  proved,  a 
considerable  amottnt  of  mateiial  ctdture,  Palestine  could  kwk 
back  upon  a  lengthy  and  stirring  history  which,  however,  has 
rarely  left  its  mark  upon  our  records.  Whatever  ancient  sources 
may  have  been  accessible,  whatever  trustworthy  traditions  were 
in  circulation,  and  whatever  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Oriental 
world  might  lead  one  to  expect,  one  is  naturally  restricted  in 
the  first  instance  to  those  undated  records  which  have  survived 
in  the  form  which  the  last  editors  gave  to  them.  The  critical 
investigation  of  these  records  is  the  indispensable  prelude  to 
all  serious  biblical  study,  and  hasty  or  sweeping  deductions 
from  monumental  or  archaeok>gical  evidence,  or  versions  com- 
piled promiscuously  from  matieriab  of  distinct  origin,  are  alike 
hazardous.  A  glimpse  at  Palestine  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  millennium  B.C.  (9  3)  prepares  us  for  busy  scenes  and 
active  intcroourse,  but  it  is  not  a  history  of  this  kind  which  the 
biblical  historians  themselves  transmit.  At  an  age  when'-*on 
literary-critical  grounds — the  Old  Testament  writings  were 
assuming  their  present  form,  it  was  possible  to  divide  the  im- 
mediately preceding  centuries  into  three  distinct  periods,  (a)  The 
first,  that  of  the  two  rival  kingdoms:  Israel  (Ephraim  or  Samaria) 
in  the  northern  half  of  Palestine,  and  Judah  in  the  south.  Then 
(6)  the  former  lost  its  independence  towards  the  close  of  the  8th 
century  B.C.,  when  a  number  of  its  inhabitants  were  carried 
away;  and  the  latter  shared  the  fate  of  exile  at  the  beginning  of 
the  6lh,  but  succeeded  in  making  a  fresh  reconstruction  some  fifty 
or  sixty  years  later.  Finally  (c),  in  the  so-called  "  post -exilic  " 
period,  religion  and  life  were  reorganized  under  the  influence  of  a 
new  spirit;  relations  with  Samaria  were  broken  off,  and  Judaism 
took  its  definite  character,  perhaps  about  the  middle  or  close 
of  the  sth  century.  Throughout  these  vicissitudes  there  were 
important  political  and  religious  changes  which  render  the  study 
of  the  composite  sourees  a  work  of  unique  didiculty.  In  addition 
to  this  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  term  "  Jew  "  (originally 
Yehudi),  in  spite  of  its  wider  application,  means  properly  "  man 
of  Judah,"  i.e.  of  that  small  district  which,  with  Jerusalem  as 
its  capital,  became  the  centre  of  Judaism.  The  favourite  name 
'•  Israel  "  with  all  its  religious  and  national  associations  is  some- 
what ambiguous  in  an  historical  sketch,  since,  although  it  is  used 
as  opposed  to  Judah  (a),  it  ultimately  came  to  designate  the  true 
nucleus  of  the  worshippers  of  the  national  god  Yahweh  as  op- 
posed to  the  Samaritans,  the  later  inhabitants  of  Israelite  territory 
ic).  A  more  general  term  is  "  Hebrew  "  (see  Hebrew  Language), 
which,  whether  originally  identical  with  the  IJabiru  or  not  (§  3)1 
is  used  in  contrast  to  foreigners,  and  this  non-commrttal  ethnic 

•  On  the  bearing  of  external  evidence  upon  the  internal  biblical 
records,  see  especially  S.  R.  Driver's  essay  in  Hogarth's  ^»/*dri/y 
ond  Archaeology:  cf.  also  A.  A.  Bevan,  Cnttaxl  Reviev  (1897).  P-  400 
sqq.,  1898.  pp.  131  sqq.):  G.  B.  Gray.  Expositor,  May  1898:  W.  Gw 
Jordan.  Bib.  Crit.  ond  Afodem  Tkought  (1909).  PP-  4>  sqq* 

*  For  the  sections  which  follow  the  present  writer  may  be  per- 
mitted to  refer  to  his  introductory  contributions  in  the  Expositor 
(June.  1006:  "The  Criticism  of  the  O.T  ");  the  Jemsh  QuoruHy 
Review  (July  loos-January  1907  -  Critical  Notes  oh  O.T.  Htstory^ 
especially  sections  vii.-ix.):  July  and  October  1907,  April  1908; 
i4mer.  Joum.  Theol.  (July  1909.  "Simeon  and  Levi:  the  Problem 
of  the  Old  Testament"):  and  Swctc's  Cambridge  Bib.  Essays, 
PP«  54-89  (**  The  Present  Stage  of  O.T.  Research  "). 
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deserves  preference  where  precise  distinction  is  unnecessary  or 
impossible. 

•  The  traditions  whicn  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews  concerning 
their  origin  belong  to  a  time  when  Judah  and  Israel  were  regarded 
as  a  unit.  Twelve  divisions  or  tribes,  of  which  Judah  was  one, 
held  together  by  a  traditional  sentiment,  were  traced  back  to 
the  sons  of  Jacob  (otherwise  known  as  Israel),  the  son  of  Isaac 
and  grandson  of  Abraham.  Their  names  vary  in  origin  and 
probably  also  in  point  of  age,  and  where  they  represent  fixed 
territorial  limits,  the  districts  so  described  were  in  some  cases 
certainly  peopled  by  groups  of  non-Israelite  ancestry.  But  as 
tribal  names  they  invited  explanation,  and  of  the  many  character- 
istic traditions  which  were  doubtless  current  a  number  have 
been  preserved,  though  not  in  any  very  early  dress.  Close 
relationship  was  recognized  with  the  Aramaeans,  with  Edoro, 
Moab  and  Ammon.  This  is  characteristically  expressed  when 
Esau,  the  ancestor  of  Edom,  is  represented  as  the  brother  of 
Jacob,  or  when  Moab  and  Ammon  are  the  children  of  Lot,  Abra- 
ham's nephew  (see  Genealogy:  Biblical),'  Abraham,  it  was 
believed,  came  from  Harran  (Carrhae),  prinuirily  from  Babylonia, 
and  Jacob  re-enters  from  Gilead  in  the  north*east  with  his 
Aramaean  wives  and  concubines  and  their  families  (Benjamin 
excepted).  It  is  on  this  occasion  that  Jacob's  name  is  changed 
to  Israel  These  traditions  of  migration  and  kinship  are  in  them- 
selves entirely  credible,  but  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  ancestors 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  as  given  in  Genesis,  are  inherently 
doubtful  as  r^;ards  both  the  internal  conditions,  which  the  (late) 
chronological  scheme  ascribes  to  the  first  half  of  the  second 
millennium  B.C.,  and  the  general  circumstances  of  the  life  of  these 
strangers  in  a  foreign  land.  From  a  variety  of  independent 
reasons  one  is  forced  to  conclude  that,  whatever  historical 
elements  they  may  contain,  the  stories  of  this  remote  past 
represent  the  form  which  tradition  had  taken  in  a  vpry  much 
later  age. 

Opinion  is  at  variance  regarding  the  patriarchal  narratives  as  a 
whole.  To  deny  their  historical  character  is  to  reject  them  as 
trustworthy  accounts  of  the  age  to  which  they  arc  ascribed,  and 
even  those  scholars  who  claim  that  they  arc  esscntiall/  historical 
already  go  so  far  as  to  concede  idealization  and  the  possibility  or 
probability  of  later  revision.  The  failure  to  apprehend  historical- 
method  has  often  led  to  the  fallacious  argument  that  the  trust- 
worthiness of  individual  features  justifies  our  accepting  the  whole, 
or  that  the  elimination  of  unhistortcal  elements  will  leave  an  historical 
residuum.  Here  and  frequently  elsewhere  in  biblical  history  it  is 
necessary  to  allow  that  a  genuine  historical  tradition  may  be  clothed 
in  an  unhistorical  dress,  but  since  many  diverse  motives  are  often 
concentrated  upon  one  narrative  {e.^  Gen.  xxxii.  22-^2,  xxxiv., 
xxxviii.),  the  work  of  internal  historical  criticism  (in  view  of  the 
scantiness  of  the  evidence)  can  rarely  claim  finality.  The  patriarchal 
narratives  themselves  belong  to  the  popular  stock  of  tradition  of 
whk:h  only  a  portion  has  been  preserved.  Many  of  the  elements  lie 
outside  questions  of  time  ana  place  and  are  almost  immemorial. 
Some  appear  written  for  the  first  time  in  the  book  of  Jubilees,  in 
"  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs "  (both  perhaps  2nd 
century  B.C.)  and  in  bter  sources;  and  although  in  Genesis  the 
stories  are  now  in  a  post-exilic  setting  (a  stage  earber  than  Jubilees), 
the  older  portions  may  well  belong  to  the  7th  or  6th  cent.  This 
question,  nowever,  will  rest  upon  tnosc  criteria  alone  which  arc  of 
true  chronol(%ical  validity  (see  further  Genesis). 

The  story  of  the  settlement  of  the  national  and  tribal  ancestors 
in  Palestine  i;  interrupted  by  an  account  of  the  southward  move- 
ment of  Jacob  (or  Israel)  and  his  sons  into  a  district  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  After  an  interval 
of  uncertain  duration  we  find  in  Exodus  a  numerous  people 
subjected  to  rigorous  oppression.  No  longer  individual  sons  of 
Jacob  or  Israel,  united  tribes  were  led  out  by  Moses  and  Aaron; 
and,  after  a  series  of  incidents  extending  over  forty  years,  the 
"  children  of  Israel  "  invaded  the  land  in  which  their  ancestors 
had  lived.  The  traditions  embodied  in  the  books  Exodus- 
Joshua  are  considerably  bter  than  the  apparent  date  of  the 
events  themselves,  and  amid  the  diverse  and  often  conflicting 
data  it  is  possible  to  recognize  distinct  groups  due  to  some  extent 
to  distinct  historical  conditions.  The  story  of  the  "  exodus  "  is 
that  of  the  religious  birth  of  "  Israel,"  joined  by  covenant  with 
the  national  god  Yahweh'  whose  aid  in  times  of  peril  and  need 
*  On  the  nan)c  see  Jehovah,  TetragraumXton. 
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proved  his  supremacy.  In  Mosei  {q.v.)  was  seen  the  founder  of 
Israel's  religion  and  laws;  in  Aaron  iq.v)  the  prototype  of  the 
Israelite  priesthood.  Although  it  is  di&cult  to  determine  the 
true  historical  kernel,  two  features  are  most  prominent  in  Che 
narratives  which  the  post-exilic  compiler  has  incorporated:  the 
revelation  of  Yah  weh,  and  the  movement  into  Palestine.  Yabweh 
had  admittedly  been  the  God  of  Israel's  ancestors,  but  his  name 
was  only  now  made  known  (Exod.  iii  13  sqq.,  vi,  2  seq  ),  and  this 
conception  of  a  new  era  in  Yahweh's  relations  with  the  people 
is  associated  with  the  family  of  Moses  and  with  small  groups 
from  the  south  of  Palestine  which  reappear  in  reli^us  move- 
ments in  later  history  (see  Kenites).  Amid  a  great  vanely  of 
motives  the  prominence  of  Kadesh'in  south  Palestine  is  to  be 
recognized,  but  it  is  uncertain  what  clans  or  tribes  were  at 
Kadesh,  and  it  is  possible  that  traditions,  originally  confined  to 
those  with  whom  the  new  conception  of  Yahweh  is  connected, 
were  subsequently  adopted  by  others  who  came  to  regard  them- 
selves as  the  worshippers  of  the  only  true  Yahweh.  At  all 
events,  two  quite  distinct  views  seem  to  underiie  the  openii^ 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  one  associates  itself  with  the 
ancestors  of  the  Hebrews  and  has  an  ethnic  character.  The 
other,  part  of  the  religiotis  history  of  "  Israel,"  is  essentially 
bound  up  with  the  religious  genius  of  the  people,  and  is  partly 
connected  with  clans  from  the  south  of  Palestine  whose  influence 
appears  in  later  times.  Other  factors  in  the  literary  growth  of 
the  present  narratives  are  not  excluded  (see  further  $  8,  and 
Exodus,  The).* 

6.  The  Monarchy  of  Israel. — The  book  of  Joshua  continues  the 
fortunes  of  the  "  chHdren  of  Israel  "  and  describes  a  successful 
occupation  of  Palestine  by  the  united  tribes  This  stands  in 
striking  contrast  to  other  records  of  the  partial  successes  of 
individual  groups  (Judg.  i.).  The  former,  however,  is  based 
upon  the  account  of  victories  by  the  Ephraimite  Joshua  over 
confederations  of  petty  kings  to  the  south  and  north  of  central 
Palestine,  apparently  the  specific  traditions  of  the  people  of 
Ephraim  describing  from  their  standpoint  the  entire  omquest 
of  Palestine.*  The  book  of  Judges  represents  a  period  of  unrest 
after  the  settlement  of  the  people.  External  oppression  and 
internal  rivalries  rent  the  Israelites,  and  in  the  leligbus  phiiO' 
sophy  of  a  later  (Deuteronomic)  age  the  period  is  represented  as 
one  of  alternate  apostasy  from  and  of  penitent  return  to  the 
Yahweh  of  the  "  exodus."  Some  vague  recollection  of  known 
historical  events  (§  3  end)  might  be  claimed  among  the  traditions 
ascribed  to  the  closing  centuries  of  the  second  millennium,  but 
the  view  that  the  prelude  to  the  monarchy  was  afi  era  when 
individual  leaders  "  judged  "  all  Israel  finds  no  support  In  the 
older  narratives,  where  the  heroes  of  the  age  (whose  correct 
sequence  is  unceruin)  enjoy  only  a  local  fame.  The  best 
historical  narratives  belong  to  Israel  and  Gilead;  Judah  scarcely 
appears,  and  in  a  relatively  old  poelioil  account  of  a  great  fight 
of  the  united  tribes  against  a  northern  adversary  lies  outside  the 
writer's  horizon  or  interest  (Judg.  v„  see  Deborah^  Stories 
of  successful  warfare  and  of  temporary  leaders  (sec  Abiuelech; 
Ehud;  Gideon;  Jephthah)  form  an  introduction  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Israelite  monarchy,  an  epoch  of  supreme  importance 
in  biblical  history.  The  heroic  figure  who  stands  at  the  bead 
is  Saul  ("  asked  "),  and  two  accounts  of  his  rise  art  recorded. 
(i)  The  Philistines,  a  foreign  people  whose  presence  in  Palestine 

*  The  story  of  Joseph  has  dtstincdve  internal  features  of  its  own. 
and  appears  to  be  from  an  independent  cycle,  which  has  been  used 
to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Settlement  and  the  Exodus; 
see  also  Ed.  Meyer,  Die  JsradiUn  u.  ihre  Nackbarstamme  0906). 
pp.  328,  433;  B.  Luther,  ibid.  pp.  108  seq..  143  saq.  Neither  of  the 
poems  in  Deut.  xxxiL  seq.  alludes  to  an  escape  from  Egypt ;  Israd 
IS  merely  a  desert  tribe  inspired  to  settle  in  Palestine.  Apparently 
even  the  older  accounts  01  the  exodus  are  not  of  \try  great  anti- 
quity; according  to  Jeremiah  ii.  2,  7  (cf.  Hos.  ii.  15)  some  traditions 
of  the  wilderness  must  have  represented  Israel  in  a  very  favourable 
light;  for  the  "  canonical  "  view,  see  Ezekicl  xvi.,  xx.,  xxiii. 

•The  capture  of  central  Palestine  itself  is  not  recorded;  ac- 
cording to  Its  own  traditions  the  district  had  been  seized  by  Jacob 
(C<^n.  xlviii.  22;  cf.  the  late  form  of  the  tradition  in  Jubilees  xxxiv.). 

I  This  conception  of  a  conquering  hero  i&  entirely  distinct  from  the 
narratives  of  the  descent  uf  Jacob  into  Egypt,  &c  (see  M«yer  and 
Luther,  op.  cil.  pp.  1 10,  227  seq.,  415,  433}.  f 
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has  already  been  noticed,  bad  oppressed  Israel  (cf.  Saiison)  until 
a  brilliant  victory  was  gained  by  the  prophet  Samuel,  some 
account  of  whose  early  history  is  recorded.  He  himself  held 
supreme  sway  over  all  Israel  as  the  last  of  the  "  judges  "  until 
compelled  to  accede  to  the  popular  demand  for  a  king.  The 
young  Saul  was  chosen  by  lot  and  gained  unanimous  recognition 
by  delivering  Jabesh  in  Gilcad  from  the  Ammonites,  (a)  But 
other  traditions  represent  the  people  scattered  and  in  hiding; 
Israel  is  groaning  under  the  Philistine  yoke,  and  the  unknown 
Saul  is  raised  up  by  Yah weh  to  save  his  people.  This  he  accom- 
plishes with  the  help  of  his  son  Jonathan.  The  first  account, 
although  now  essential  to  the  canonical  history,  clearly  gives 
a  less  authentic  account  of  the  change  from  the  "  judges  "  to  the 
monarchy,  while  the  second  is  fragmentary  and  can  hardly  be 
fitted  into  the  present  historical  thread  (see  Saul).  At  all  events 
the  first  of  a  series  of  annalisiic  notices  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
ascribes  to  Saul  conquests  over  the  surrounding  peoples  to  an 
extent  which  implies  that  the  district  of  Judah  fornmi  part  of 
his  kingdom  (i  Sam.  xiv.  47  seq).  His  might  is  attested  also  by 
the  fine  elegy  (a  Sam.  L  19  sqq.)  over  the  death  of  two  great 
Israelite  heroes,  Saul  and  Jonathan,  knit  together  by  mutual  love, 
inseparable  in  life  and  death,  whose  unhappy  end  after  a  career 
of  success  was  a  national  misfortune.  Disaster  had  come  upon 
the  north,  and  the  plain  of  Jezreel  saw  the  total  defeat  of  the 
king  and  the  rout  of  his  army.  The  court  was  hastily  removed 
across  the  Jordan  to  Mahanaim,  where  Saul's  son  Ishbaal 
(Ish-bosheth),  thanks  to  his  general  Abner,  recovered  some  of  the 
lost  prestige.  In  circumstances  which  are  not  detailed,  the 
kingdom  seems  to  have  regained  its  strength,  and  Ishbaal  is 
credited  with  a  reign  of  two  years  over  Israel  and  Gilcad  (a  Sam. 
a.  8~tOi  contrast  t.  11).  But  at  %hh  point  the  scantyannals  are 
suspended  and  the  history  of  the  age  is  given  in  more  popular 
sources.  Both  Israel  and  Judah  had  their  own  annals,  brief 
excerpts  from  which  appear  in  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings  and 
Chronicles,  and  they  are  supplemented  by  fuller  narratives  of  dis- 
tinct and  more  popular  origin-  The  writings  are  the  result  of  a 
continued  literary  process,  and  the  Israelite  national  history  has 
come  down  to  us  through  Judaean  hands, with  the  result  that  much 
of  it  has  been  coloured  by  late  Judaean  feeling.  It  is  precisely 
in  Saul's  time  that  the  account  of  the  Judaean  monarchy,  or 
perhaps  of  the  monarchy  from  the  Judaean  standpoint,  now 
begins. 

7.  The  liMorcky  of  Judak. — Certain  traditions  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  appear  to  have  looked  back  upon  a  movement  from 
the  south,  traces  of  which  underlie  the  present  account  of  the 
"  exodus."  The  land  was  full  of "  sons  of  Anak,"  giants  who  had 
terrified  the  scouts  sent  from  Kadesh.  Caleb  (^.v.)  alone  had 
distingirished  himself  by  his  fearlessness,  and  the  clan  Caleb 
drove  them  out  from  Hebron  in  south  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  14  sqq.; 
cf.  also  xi.  at  seq.).  David  and  his  followers  are  found  in  the 
south  of  Hebron,  and  as  they  advanced  northwards  they  en- 
countered wondrous  heroes  between  Oath  and  Jerusalem  (a  Sam. 
xxi.  15  sqq.;  xxiii.  8  sqq.).  After  strenuous  fighting  the  district 
was  cleared,  and  Jerusalem,  taken  by  the  sword,  became  the 
capital.  History  saw  in  David  the  head  of  a  lengthy  line  of 
kings,  the  founder  of  the  Judaean  monarchy,  the  psalmist  and 
the  priest-king  who  inaugurated  religious  institutions  now 
recognized  to  be  of  a  distinctly  later  character.  As  a  result  of 
this  backward  projection  of  later  conceptions,  the  recovery  of 
the  tru^  historical  nucleus  is  difficult.  The  prominence  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  centre  of  post-exih'c  Judaism,  necessarily  invited 
reflection.  Israelite  tradition  had  ascribed  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem,  Hebron  and  other  dtlcs  of  Judah  to  the  Ephraimile 
Joshua;  Judaean  tradition,  on  the  other  hand,  relates  the  capture 
of  the  sacred  city  from  a  strange  and  hostile  people  (2  Sam.  v.). 
The  famous  city,  within  easy  reach  of  the  southern  desert  and 
central  Palestine  (to  Hebron  and  to  Samaria  the  distances  are 
about  iSandjs  miles  respectively),  had  already  entered  intoPales- 
tim'an  history  in  the  "  Amama  "age  (9  3).  Aikathoth,  a  few  miles 
to  the  north-east,  points  to  the  colt  of  the  goddess  Anath,  the 
near-lying  Nob  has  suggested  the  name  of  the  Babylonian  Ncbo, 
and  the  neighbouring,  though  unidentified,  Beth-Ninib  of  the 
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Amama  tablets  may  indicate  the  worship  of  a  Babylonian  war 
and  astral  god  (cf.  the  solar  name  Beth-Shcmesh).  Such  was  the 
religious  environment  of  the  ancient  dty  which  was  destined  to 
become  the  centre  of  Judaism.  Judaean  tradition  dated  the 
sanctity  of  Jerusalem  from  the  installation  of  the  ark,  a  sacred 
movable  object  which  symbolized  the  presence  of  Yahweh.  It 
is  associated  with  the  half-nomad  dans  in  the  south  of  Palestine, 
or  with  the  wanderings  of  David  and  his  own  priest  Abiathar^ 
it  is  ultimately  placed  within  the  newly  captured  city.  Quite 
another  body  of  tradition  associates  it  with  the  invasion  of  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel  from  beyond  the  Jordan  (see  Ark).  To 
combine  the  heterogeneous  narratives  and  isolated  statemcnu 
into  a  consecutive  accoujU  is  impossible;  to  i^ore  those  which 
conflict  with  the  now  predominating  views  would  be  unmetho- 
dical. When  the  narratives  describe  the  life  of  the  young  David 
at  the  court  of  the  first  king  of  the  northern  kingdom,  when  the 
scenes  cover  the  district  which  he  took  with  the  sword,  and  when 
the  brave  Saul  is  represented  in  an  unfavourable  light,  one  must 
allow  for  the  popular  tendency  to  idealize  great  figures,  and  for 
the  Judaeap  origin  of  the  compilation.  To  David  is  ascribed 
the  sovereignty  over  a  united  people.  But  the  stages  in  his 
progress  arc  not  clear.  After  being  the  popular  favourite  of 
Israel  in  the  little  district  of  Benjamin,  he  was  driven  away  by 
the  jealousy  and  animosity  of  Saul.  Gradually  strengthening 
his  position  by  alliance  with  Judaean  clans,  he  became  king  at 
Hebron  at  the  time  when  Israd  suffered  defeat  in  the  north. 
His  subsequent  advance  to  the  kingship  over  Judah  and  Israd 
at  Jerusalem  is  represented  as  due  to  the  weak  condition  of 
Israel,  facilitated  by  the  compliance  of  Abner;  partly,  also,  to 
the  long-expressed  wish  of  the  Israelites  that  their  old  hero  should 
reign  over  them.  Yet  again,  Saul  had  been  chosen  by  Yahweh 
to  free  his  people  from  the  Philistines;  he  had  been  rejected  for 
his  sins,  and  had  suffered  tontinuou«ly  from  this  enemy;  Israd 
at  his  death  was  left  in  the  unhappy  state  in  which  he  had  found 
it;  it  was  the  Judaean  David,  the  faithful  servant  of  Yahweh, 
who  was  now  phosen  to  dch'ver  Israd,  and  to  the  last  the  |>cople 
gratefully  remembered  their  debt.  David  accomplished  the 
conquests  of  Saul  but  on  a  grander  scale;  "  Saul  hath  slain  his 
thousands  and  David  his  tens  of  thousands'*  is  the  popular 
couplet  comparing  the  relative  merits  of  the  rival  dynasts.  A 
series  of  campaigns  against  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon  and  the 
Aramaean  states,  friendly  relations  with  Hiram  of  'Tyre,  and 
the  recognition  of  his  sovereignty  by  the  king  of  Hamath 
on  the  Orontes,  combine  to  portray  a  monarchy  which  was  the 
ideal. 

But  in  passing  from  the  books  of  Samuel,  with  thdr  many  ricb 
and  vivid  narratives,  to  the  books  of  Rings,  we  enter  upon 
another  phase  of  literature;  it  is  a  different  atmosphere,  due  to 
the  character  of  the  material  and  the  aims  of  other  compilers 
(see  §  Q  beginning).  David,  the  conqueror,  was  followed  by  bis 
son  Solomon,  famous  for  his  wealth,  wisdom  and  piety,  above  all 
for  the  magnificent  Temple  which  he  built  at  Jerusalem.  Phoe- 
nician artificers  were  enlisted  for  the  purpose,  and  with  Phoenician 
sailors  successful  trading- journeys  were  regularly  undertaken. 
Commerdal  intercourse  with  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  Tarshish 
(probably  in  Spain)  and  Ophir  (^.p.)  filled  his  coffers,  and  his 
realm  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  border  of  Egypt. 
Tradition  depicts  him  as  a  worthy  successor  to  his  father,  and 
represents  a  state  of  luxury  arwl  ridies  impressive  to  all  who  were 
fanuliar  with  the  great  Oriental  courts.  The  commercial  activity 
of  the  king  and  the  picture  of  intercourse  and  wealth  are  quite 
in  accordance  with  what  is  known  of  the  ancient  monarchies, 
and  could  already  be  illustrated  from  the  Amama  age.  Judah 
and  Israel  dwelt  at  ease,  or  held  the  superior  position  of  military 
ofiidals,  while  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  land  were  put  to 
forced  labour.  But  another  side  of  the  picture  shows  the 
domestic  intrigues  which  darkened  the  last  days  of  David.  The 
accession  of  Solomon  had  not  been  without  bloodshed,  and 
Judah,  together  with  David's  old  general  Joab  and  his  faithful 
priest  Abiathar,  were  opposed  to  the  son  of  a  woman  who  had 
been  the  wife  of  a  Hitlite  warrior.  The  era  of  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem  starts  with  a  new  r^gimej^anotherca^tain  oHhc  army 
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and  another  priest.  Nevertheless,  the  enmity  of  Judah  is  passed 
over,  and  when  the  kingdom  is  divided  for  administrative  pur- 
poses into  twelve  districts,  which  ignore  the  tribal  divisions, 
the  centre  of  David's  early  power  is  exempt  from  the  duty 
of  providing  supplies  (i  Kings  iv.).  Yet  again,  the  approach  of 
the  divided  monarchy  is  foreshadowed.  The  employment  of 
Judaeans  and  Israelites  for  Solomon's  palatial  buildings,  and  the 
heavy  taxation  for  the  upkeep  of  a  court  which  was  the  wonder 
of  the  world,  caused  grave  internal  discontent.  External  rela- 
tions, too,  were  unsatisfactory.  The  Edomites,  who  had  been 
almost  extirpated  by  David  in  the  valley  of  Salt,  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  were  now  strong  enough  to  seek  revenge;  and  the  powerful 
kingdom  of  Damascus,  whose  foundation  is  ascribed  to  this 
period,  began  to  threaten  Israel  on  the  north  and  north-east. 
These  troubles,  we  learn,  had  affected  all  Solomon's  reign,  and 
even  Hiram  appears  to  have  acquired  a  portion  of  Galilee.  In 
the  approaching  disruption  writers  saw  the  punishment  for  the 
king's  apostasy,  and  they  condemn  the  sanctuaries  in  Jerusalem 
which  he  erected  to  the  gods  of  his  heathen  wives.  Nevertheless, 
these  places  of  cult  remained  some  300  years  until  almost  the 
close  of  the  monarchy,  when  their  destruction  is  attributed  to 
Josiah  (§  16).  When  at  length  Solomon  died  the  opportunity 
was  at  once  seized  to  request  from  his  son  Rehoboam  a  more 
generous  treatment.  The  reply  is  memorable:  "  My  little  finger 
is  thicker  than  my  father's  loins;  my  father  chastised  you  with 
whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions."  These  words  were 
calculated  to  inflame  a  people  whom  history  proves  to  have  been 
haughty  and  high-spirited,  and  the  great  Israel  renounced  its 
union  with  the  small  district  of  Judah.  Jeroboam  (q.v.),  once  one 
of  Solomon's  officers,  became  king  over  the  north,  and  thus  the 
history  of  the  divided  monarchy  begins  (about  930  B.C.)  with  the 
Israelite  power  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  and  with  Judah 
extending  southwards  from  a  point  a  few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem. 

8.  Pr<Memt  of  the  Earliest  History. — Biblical  history  previous  to 
the  separation  of  Judah  and  Israel  holds  a  prominent  place  in  current 
ideas,  since  over  two-fifths  of  the  entire  Old  Testament  deals  with 
these  early  ages.  The  historical  sources  for  the  crucial  period,  from 
the  separation  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (586  B.C.),  occupy  only  about 
one-twclfth.  and  even  of  thb  about  one-third  is  spread  over  some 
fifteen  years  (see  below,  1 1 1).  From  the  flourishing  days  of  the  later 
monarchy  and  onwards,  different  writers  handled  the  early  history 
of  their  land  from  different  standpoints.  The  feeling  of  national 
unity  between  north  and  south  would  require  historical  treatment, 
the  existence  of  rival  monarchies  would  demand  an  explanation. 
But  the  surviving  material  is  extremely  uneven;  vital  events  in 
these  centuries  are  treated  with  a  slight ness  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  relativelv  detailed  evidence  for  the  preceding  pericKi — evidence, 
however,^  which  is  far  from  being  contemporary.  Where  the 
material  is  fuller,  serious  discrepancies  are  found :  and  where  external 
evidence  is  fortunately  available,  the  independent  character  of  the 
biblical  history  is  vividly  illustrated.  The  varied  traditions  up  to 
this  stage  cannot  be  regarded  as  objective  history.  It  is  naturally 
imposstble  to  treat  them  from  any  modern  standpoint  as  fiction; 
they  are  honest  even  where  they  are  most  untrustworthy.  But  the 
recovery  of  successive  historical  nuclei  docs  not  furnish  a  continuous 
thread,  and  if  one  is  to  be  euided  by  the  historical  context  of  events 
the  true  back^ound  to  each  nucleus  must  be  sought.  The  northern 
kingdom  cherished  the  institution  of  a  monarchy,  and  in  this,  as  in 
all  great  political  events,  the  prophets  took  part.  The  precise  part 
these  figures  play  is  often  idealized  and  expresses  the  laier  views  o^ 
their  prominence.  It  was  only  after  a  bitter  experience  thai  the 
kingship  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  divine  gift,  and  traditions.have 
been  revised  in  order  to  illustrate  the  opposition  to  secular  authority. 
In  this  and  in  many  other  respects  the  records  of  the  first  monarchy 
have  been  elaborated  and  now  reveal  traces  of  differing  conceptions 
of  the  events  (see  Dan,  David.  Eli;  Samuel;  Saul;  Solomonj. 
The  oldest  narratives  are  not  in  their  original  contexts,  and  they 
contain  features  which  render  it  questionable  whether  a  very  trust- 
worthy rocoUectbn  of  the  period  was  retained.  Although  the  rise 
of  the  Hebrew  state,  at  an  ace  when  the  great  powers  were  quiescent 
and  when  such  a  f)eople  as  the  Philistines  is  known  to  have  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  is  entirely  intelligible,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
legends  of  Saul  and  David,  the  heroic  founders  of  the  two  kingdmns, 
have  been  put  in  a  historical  setting  with  the  help  of  later  historical 
tradition.  It  is  at  least  necessary  to  distinguish  provisionally 
between  a  possibly  historical  framework  and  narratives  which  may 
be  of  hter  growth — between  the  general  outlines  which  only  cxtemaJ 
evidence  can  test  and  details  whkh  cannot  be  tested  and  appear , 
isolated  without  any  cause  or  devoid  of  any  effect. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  present  a  satisfactory  sketch 
of  the  early  history  and  to  do  justice  to  (a)  the  patriarchal  narratives, 
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(b)  the  exodus  from  Egypt  and  the  Israelite  invasion,  and  (r)  the 
rise  of  the  monarchy.  As  regards  (6),  external  evidence  has  atreadiy 
sug^tcd  to  scholars  that  tfiere  were  Israelites  in  Palestine  before 
the  invasion ;  internal  historical  criticism  is  against  the  view  that  &U 
the  tribes  entered  under  Joshua;  and  in  (a)  there  are  traces  of  an 
actual  settlement  in  the  land,  entirely  distinct  from  the  cycle  of 
narratives  which  prepare  the  way  for  (*).  The  various  reconstruc< 
tions  and  com^miscs  by  modem  apologetic  and  critical  writers 
alike  involve  without  exception  an  extremely  free  treatment  of  the 
biblical  sources  and  the  rejection  of  many  important  and  circum- 
stantial data.^  On  the  one  hand,  a  sweeping  invasion  of  aJI  the 
tribes  of  Israel  moved  by  a  common  zeal  may,  like  the  conquests  of 
Islam,  have  produced  permanent  results.  According  to  thb  view 
the  enervating  luxury  of  Palestinian  culture  almost  destroyed 
the  lofty  ideal  monotheism  inculcated  in  the  desert,  and  after  the 
fall  of  the  northern  tribes  (latter  part  of  the  8ih  cent.)  Judah  u 
naturally  regarded  as  the  sole  heir.  But  such  a  conquest,  and  all 
that  it  signifies,  conflict  both  with  external  evidence  (e  g.  the  rewhs 
of  excavation),  and  with  any  careful  inspection  of  the  narratives 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reconstructions  which  allow  a 
gni^ijfllwttlcmpnr  f'  "^  '  4-  «?.  -  ..  •,  ..,1  .n  intermingling 
wiiii    chtf  tiirlicr   t.  .  '  rt  in   biblical 

evi^Ioncc,  and  thfv  Juavc  jji  r  n  mprninuiky  huwt  uti.  v.  ith  the  help  of 
trili.iil  iiiid  Qthcr  ddta  (r.jfr  Gen.  kvxiv.T  Kiutviu. ;  Jn'^:;.  t.  ix.).  out 
th<  y  imply  pi»litk^l,  suciolu-jicil  and  rc]i{riou#  dcviJ^'ipments  which 
do  not  GQ  justice  cither  io  the  biblir^I  evidence  a^  ,1  whole  or  to  a 
coinprphi^nbive  iurvfy  <A  Contemporary  condidcms.'  Thus,  one  of 
thi'  ii>iiKtrtAnt  questions  is  the  rela Lion  between  tho^  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  ckwIli^  and  the  in vnftian  and  tha^  who  Jiad  not.  This 
imiuify  is  further  complicated  by  ich  where  the  hisiuty  of  Israel  and 
Jul  j]i,  as  rdaicd  in  Judges  and  t  Samtid,  ha?,  caused  endless 
peri>lt\trj .  The  tmdLtloi^s  of  (he  Ephjuimiit  Ju-ih^ia  and  of  Saul 
thf  tifst  king  of  (noj-Lh}  Urad  virtually  trrat  JyiJah  as  part  of 
Isr.Liil  aiui  arc  rtlatitd  to  the  undfrlyinK  rcprtHrntatiDJui  in  la).  Bot 
thi.-  s^pecilic  independent  Judacat  si^ndpoint  treats  ihc  unification 
of  the  two  divi'tiins  as  the  wtirk  of  David  who  leases  the  heritage 
to  Sebmon.  The  varied  nafrtni^TS.  now  due  to  judaean  editors. 
pr<->*rvo  dis,iinct  pobt*  of  vie*,  and  it  is  extretiitly  difficult  to 
ur  -  '  fhrc^a^  and  to  determine  the tr  relative  position  in  the 
hi)  .  liuUy,  the  con^iou^nru  thai;  the  peopk-  as  a  religious 

be  ■  ■  L'vcry thing  lo  the  dci&crt  dana  {b}  (set  |  5)  subsequently 
les.\  c  ^  \{?.  n\Mk  upoD  InorihJ  hrseViie  hi**tory  (t  t^l/lmt  has  not  the 
pr-ifound  signi^canci^  whirh  k  ha.%  In  the  rerord^  af  Judah  and 
Jerusalem.  Without  iijfn,dcnt  ej(ternal  and  tnikix-ndent  evidence 
whcrcMith  to  interpret  in  the  light  of  htitpry  thi;  inEcrnal  features 
of  the  intricate  narra lives,  any  reconitruriion  wdulij  naturally  be 
hazjrdous,  und  dll  aitrmpta  musJt  in^-ariably  be  (rpnddered  in  the 
ligSu  of  the  biblical  r\'idcnre  h^\U  the  date  of  the  ^^TaeUte  exodus* 
anil  [he  ci^tpnial  condiiions.  Biblical  critiriim  iscuiicemed  with  a 
coriMH-i^ite  (Jijd.ic,inj  hi^-iarj-  kn^cd  ijp<L'Ti  nthrr  hiiMrics  (partly  of 
no     "    '  .      .=    .  :",.       '       .     "  ;,      ative   written 

sOutvws  utru  vA..i.ii.«il  Lu.iU'iMpoja^y  i;wiiJi.ii«.i:  M„wiiumenta1  and 
archaeological)  distinctly  forbids  any  haphazard  selection  from 
accessible  sources.  The  true  nature  of  this  relation  can  be  readily 
observed  in  other  fields  (ancient  Britain,  Greece,  Egypt.  &cX 
where,  however,  the  native  documents  and  sources  have  not  that 
complexity  which  characterizes  the  composite  biblical  history.  (For 
the  penod  under  review,  as  it  appears  in  the  light  of  existing  external 
evidence,  see  Palestine  :  Hutory.) 

Q.  The  Rival  Kingdoms. — The  Palestine  of  the  Hebrews  was 
but  part  of  a  great  area  breathing  the  same  atmosphere,  and  there 
was  little  to  distinguish  Judah  from  Israel  except  when  they  were 
distinct  political  entities.  The  history  of  the  two  kingdoms  is 
contained  in  Kings  and  the  later  and  relatively  less  irustwonhy- 
Chronicks.  which  deals  with  Judah  alone.  In  the  former  a 
separate  history  of  the  northern  kingdom  has  been  combined 
with  Judaean  history  by  means  of  synchronisms  in  tccordancc 
with  a  definite  scheme.  The  480  years  from  the  foundation  of  the 
lempb  of  Jerusalem  back  to  the  date  of  the  exodus  (i  Kings  vi.  1) 
corresponds  to  the  period  forward  to  the  return  from  the  exile 
(§  20).  This  falb  into  three  equal  divisions,  of  which  the  first 
ends  with  Jelioash's  temple-reforms  and  the  second  with  Hexe- 
kiah*s  death.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  lasts  exactly  half  the  time. 
^*  This  is  especially  true  of  the  various  ingenious  attempts  to  com* 
bine  the  invasion  of  the  Israelites  with  the  movements  of  the  I^abiru 
in  the  Amarna  period  (S  3). 

'  cf .  Winckler.  Keil.  m.  das  A  He  Test.  p.  3 1 3  seq. ;  also  his  "  Der  alte 
Orient  und  die  Ccschichtsforschung  "  in  iiuteilungtn  der  Verderustat. 
Ceselisckajt  (Beriin,  1906)  and  ReligtonsgeuhuhUuker  u.jeuh.  Orunt 
(Leipzig.  1906),  A.  Jtremias.  Alte  Test.  (p.  464  seq.),  B.  Baentsch, 


Attortcnt.  u.  xsraet.  Monotheismus  (pp.  53.  79. 105.  &c.);  also  Tkeolog. 
Lit.  BUM  (1907)  No.  19.  On  the  reconstructk>ns  of  the  tribal 
history,  see  especially  T  K.  Cheyne.  Ency.  Bib.  art.  "  Tribes."    The 


most  suggestive  study  of  the  pre-monarchical  narratives  is  that  of 
E.  Meyer  and  B.  Luther  (above,  see  the  former's  criticisms  on  the 
reconstructions,  pp.  50,  251  sqq.,  422.  n.  1  and  passim). 
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Of  the  240  )rears  from  Jeroboam  I.,  80  elapse  before  the  Syrian 
wars  in  Ahab's  reign,  these  cover  another  80;  the  famous  king 
Jeroboam  II.  reigns  40  years,  and  40  years  of  decline  bring  the 
kingdom  to  an  end.  These  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  the 
present  chronology  can  be  accepted  only  where  it  is  indepen- 
dently proved  to  be  trustworthy  (see  further  W.  R.  Smith, 
Prophets  of  Israel,  pp.  144-149).  Next,  the  Judaean  compiler 
regularly  finds  in  Israel's  troubles  the  punishment  for  its  schis- 
matic idolatry;  nor  does  be  spare  Judah,  but  judges  its  kings  by 
a  standard  which  agrees  with  the  standpoint  of  Deuteronomy 
and  b  scarcely  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  7th  century  B.C. 
(II  16,  20).  But  the  history  of  (north)  Israel  had  naturally  its 
own  independent  political  backgrounds  and  the  literary  sources 
coQtftin  the  same  internal  features  as  the  annals  and  prophetic 
narratives  which  are  already  met  with  in  1  Samuel.  Similarly 
the  thread  of  the  Judaean  annals  in  Kings  is  also  found  in 
a  Samuel,  although  the  supplementary  narratives  in  Kings  are  not 
so  rich  or  varied  as  the  more  popular  records  in  the  preceding 
books.  The  striking  differences  between  Samuel  and  Kings  are 
due  to  <fiflferences  in  the  writing  of  the  history ;  independent 
Israelite  records  having  been  incorporated  with  those  of  Judah 
and  supplemented  (with  revision)  from  the  Judaean  standpoint 
(see  Chronicles;  Kings;  Sauuel). 

The  Judaean  compiler,  with  his  history  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
looks  back  upon  the  time  when  each  laid  the  foundation  of  its 
subsequent  fortunes.  His  small  kingdom  of  Judah  enjoyed  an 
unbroken  dynasty  which  survived  the  most  serious  crises,  a 
temple  which  grew  in  splendour  and  wealth  under  royal  patron- 
age, and  a  legitimate  priesthood  which  owed  its  origin  to 
Zadok,  the  successful  rival  of  David's  priest  Abiathar.  Ismel, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  signed  its  death-warrant  by  the  institu- 
tion of  calf -cult,  a  cult  which,  however,  was  scarcely  recognized 
as  contrary  to  the  worship  of  Yahweh  before  the  denunciations 
of  Hosea.  The  scantiness  of  political  information  and  the  dis- 
tinctive arrangement  of  material  preclude  the  attempt  to  trace 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  rivals.  Judah  had  natural 
connexions  with  Edom  and  southern  Palestine;  Israel  was  more 
closely  associated  with  Gilcad  and  the  Aramaeans  of  the  north. 
That  Israel  was  the  stronger  may  be  suggested  by  the  acquies- 
cence of  Judah  in  the  new  situation.  A  diversion  was  caused 
by  Shishak's  invasion,  but  of  this  reappearance  of  Egypt  after 
neariy  three  centuries  of  inactivity  little  is  preserved  in  biblical 
history.  Only  the  Temple  records  recall  the  spoliation  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Jerusalem,  and  traditions  of  Jeroboam  I.  show 
that  Shishak's  prominence  was  well  known.*  Although  both 
kingdoms  suffered,  common  misfortune  did  not  throw  them 
together.  On  the  contrary,  the  statement  that  there  was  con- 
tinual warfare  is  supplemented  in  Chronicles  by  the  story  of  a 
victory  over  Israel  by  Abijah  the  son  of  Rehoboaun.  Jeroboam's 
son  Nadab  perished  in  a  conspiracy  whilst  besieging  the  Philistine 
city  of  Gibbcthon,  and  Baasha  of  (north)  Israel  seized  the  throne. 
His  reign  is  noteworthy  for  the  entrance  of  Damascus  into 
Palestinian  politics.  Its  natural  fertility  and  its  commanding 
position  at  the  meeting-place  of  trade-routes  from  every  quarter 
made  it  a  dominant  factor  until  its  overthrow.  In  the  absence 
of  its  native  records <its  relations  with  Palestine  are  not  always 
clear,  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  amid  varying  political  changes 
it  was  able  to  play  a  double  game.  According  to  the  annals, 
incessant  war  prevailed  between  Baasha  and  Abijah 's  successor, 
Asa.  It  is  understood  that  the  former  was  in  league  with 
Damascus,  which  had  once  been  hostile  to  Solomon  (i  Kings 
xL  34  seq.)— it  is  not  stated  upon  whom  Asa  could  rely.  How- 
ever, Baasha  at  length  seized  Ramah  about  five  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  very  existence  of  Judah  was  threatened.  Asa 
utilized  the  treasure  of  the  Temple  and  palace  to  induce  the 
Syrians  to  break  off  their  relations  with  Baasha.  These  sent 
troops  to  harry  north  Israel,  and  Baasha  was  compelled  to  retire. 
Asa,  it  is  evident,  was  too  weak  to  achieve  the  remarkable  victory 
ascribed  to  him  in  2  Chron.  xiv.  (see  Asa).    As  for  Baasba»  his 

*  2  Chron.  xii.  8,  which  is  independent  of  the  chronicler's  artificbl 
treatment  of  his  material,  apparently  points  to  some  tradition  of 
^yptian  «uzerainty. 
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short-Kved  dyntaty  resembles  that  of  his  predecessors.  His  son 
Elah  had  reigned  only  two  years  (like  Ishbaal  and  Nadab)  when 
be  was  slain  in  the  midst  of  a  drunken  carousal  by  his  captain 
Zimri.  Meanwhile  the  Israelite  army  was  again  besieging  the 
Philistines  at  Gibbethon,  and  the  recurrence  of  these  conflicts 
points  to  a  critical  situation  in  a  Danitc  locality  in  which  Judah 
itself  (although  ignored  by  the  writers),  must  have  been  vitally 
concerned.  The  army  preferred  their  general  Omri,  and  march- 
ing upon  Zimri  at  Tirzah  burnt  the  palace  over  his  head.  A 
fresh  rival  immediately  appeared,  the  otherwise  unknown  Tibni, 
son  of  Ginath.  Israel  was  divided  Into  two  camps,  until,  on  the 
death  of  Tibni  and  his  brother  Joram,  Omri  became  sole  king 
(c.  887  B.C.).  The  scanty  details  of  these  important  events 
must  naturally  be  contrasted  with  the  comparatively  full 
accounts  of  earlier  Philistine  wars  and  intenial  conflicts  id 
narratives  which  date  from  this  or  even  a  later  age. 

lo.  TJie  Dynasty  of  Omri. — Omri  iq.v.),  the  founder  of  on^of 
the  greatest  dynasties  of  Israel,  was  contemporary  with  the 
revival  of  Tyre  under  Ithobaal,  and  the  relationship  between 
the  slates  is  seen  in  the  marriage  of  Omri's  son  Ahab  to  Jezebel, 
the  priest-king's  daughter.  His  most  notable  recorded  achieve- 
ment was  the  subjugation  of  Moab  and  the  seizure  of  part  of  its 
territory.  The  discovery  of  the  inscription  of  a  later  king  of 
Moab  (q.v.)  has  proved  that  the  east-Jordanic  tribes  were  no 
imcivilized  or  barbaric  folk;  materia]  wealth,  a  considerable 
religious  and  political  organization,  and  the  cultivation  of 
letters  (as  exemplified  in  the  style  of  the  inscription)  portray 
conditions  which  allow  us  to  form  some  conception  of  life  In 
Israel  itself.  Moreover,  Judah  (now  under  Jehoshaphat)  enjoyed 
intimate  relations  with  Israel  during  Omri's  dynasty,  and  the 
traditions  of  intermarriage,  and  of  co-operation  in  commerce  and 
war,  imply  what  was  practically  a  united  Palestine.  Alliance 
with  Phoenicia  gave  the  impulse  to  extended  intercourse;  trading 
expeditions  were  undertaken  from  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  and  Ahab 
built  himself  a  palace  decorated  with  ivory.  The  cult  of  the  Baal 
of  Tyre  followed  Jezebel  to  the  royal  city  Samaria  and  even  fouftd 
its  way  into  Jerusalem.  This,  the  natural  result  of  matrimonial 
and  political  alliance,  already  met  with  under  Solomon,  receives 
the  usual  denunciation.  The  conflict  between  Yahweh  and  Baal 
and  the  defeat  of  the  latter  are  the  characteristic  notes  of  the 
religious  history  of  the  period,  and  they  leave  their  impression 
upon  the  records,  which  are  now  more  abundant^  ^though 
little  is  preserved  of  Omri's  history,  the  fact  that  the  northern 
kingdom  long  continued  to  be  called  by  the  Assyrians  after  his 
name  is  a  significant  indication  of  his  great  reputation.  Assyria^ 
was  now  making  itself  felt  in  the  west  for  the  first  time  since  the 
days  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  {c.  1 100  B.C.),  and  external  sources  come 
to  our  aid.  Assur-nazir-pal  III.  had  exacted  tribute  from  north 
Syria  (c.  870  B.C.),  and  his  successor  Shalmaneser  II.,  in  the 
course  of  a  series  of  expeditions,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  greater 
part  of  that  land.  A  defensive  coalition  was  formed  in  which 
the  kings  of  Cilicla,  Hamath,  the  Phoenician  coast,  Damascus 
and  Ammon,  the  Arabs  of  the  Syrian  desert,  and  "  Ahabbu 
Sirlai "  were  concerned.  In  the  last,  we  must  recogm'ze  the 
Israelite  Ahab.  His  own  contribution  of  10,000  men  and  1 2,000 
chariots  perhaps  included  levies  from  Judah  and  Moab  (cf.  for  the 
number  i  Kings  z.  36).  In  854  the  allies  at  least  maintained 
themselves  at  the  battle  of  Karkar  (perhaps  Apamea  to  the  north 
of  Hamath).  In  840  and  846  other  indecisive  battles  were  fought, 
but  the  precise  constitution  of  the  coalition  is  not  recorded.  In 
842  Shalmaneser  records  a  campaign  against  Hazael  of  Damascus; 
no  coalition  is  mentioned,  although  a  battle  was  fought  at  Sanir 
(Hermon,  Deut.  iii.  9).  and  the  cities  of  Hauran  to  the  south  of 
Damascus  were  spoiled.  Tribute  was  received  from  Tyre  and 
Sidon;  and  Jehu,  who  was  now  king  of  Israel,  sent  his  gifts  of 
gold,  silver,  dec,  to  the  conqueror.  The  Assyrian  inscription 
(the  so<alled  "  Black  Obelisk  "  now  in  the  British  Museum), 
which  records  the  submission  of  the  petty  kings,  gives  an  inter- 
esting representation  of  the  humble  Israelite  emissaries  with 
their  long  fringed  robes  and  strongly  marked  physiognomy  (see 
Costume,  fig.  9).    Yet  another  expedition  in  839  wotild  seem  to 

*  See  for  chronology,  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  ||  v.  and  viiL 
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show  that  Damascus  was  neither  crushed  nor  helpless,  but  thence- 
forth for  a  number  of  years  Assyria  was  fully  occupied  elsewhere 
and  the  west  was  left  to  itself.  The  value  of  this  external  evi- 
dence for  the  history  of  Israel  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  biblical 
tradition  associates  the  changes  in  the  thrones  of  Israel  and 
Damascus  with  the  work  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha,  but 
handles  the  period  without  a  single  reference  to  the  Assyrian 
Empire.  Ahab.  it  seems,  had  aroused  popular  resentment  by 
encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  the  people  to  their  landed  posses- 
sions; had  it  not  been  for  Jezebel  (q,v.)  the  tragedy  of  Naboth 
would  not  have  occurred.  The  worship  of  Baal  of  Tyre  roused 
a  small  circle  of  zealots,  and  again  the  Phoenician  marriage  was 
the  cause  of  the  evil.  We  read  the  history  from  the  point  of 
view  of  prophets.  Elijah  of  Gilead  led  the  revolt.  To  one  who 
favoured  simplicity  of  cult  the  new  worship  was  a  desecration  of 
Yahwch.  and,  braving  the  anger  of  the  king  and  queen,  he  fore- 
shadowed their  fate.  Hostility  towards  the  dynasty  culminated 
a  few  years  later  in  a  conspiracy  which  placed  on  the  throne  the 
general  Jehu,  the  son  of  one  Jehoshaphat  (or,  otherwise,  of 
Nimshi).  The  work  which  Elijah  began  was  completed  by 
Elisha,  who  supported  Jehu  and  the  new  dynasty.  A  massacre 
ensued  in  which  the  royal  families  of  Israel  and  Judah  perished. 
While  the  extirpation  of  the  cult  of  Baal  was  furthered  in  Israel 
by  Jonadab  the  Rechabite,  it  was  the  "  people  of  the  land  "  who 
undertook  a  similar  reform  in  Judah.  Jehu  (q,v.)  became  king 
as  the  champion  of  the  purer  worship  of  Yahwch.  The  descen- 
dants of  the  detested  Phoenician  marriage  were  rooted  out.  and 
unless  the  close  intercourse  between  Israel  and  Judah  had  been 
suddenly  broken,  it  would  be  supposed  that  the  new  king  at 
least  laid  claim  to  the  south.  The  events  form  one  of  the 
fundamental  problems  of  biblical  history. 

II.  Damascus,  Israel  and  Judah. — The  appearance  of  Assyria 
in  the  Mediterranean  coast-lands  had  produced  the  results 
which  inevitably  follow  when  a  great  empire  comes  into  contact 
with  minor  states.  It  awakened  fresh  possibilities— successful 
combination  against  a  common  foe,  thesinkingof  petty  rivalries, 
the  chance  of  gaining  favour  by  a  neutrality  which  was  scarcely 
benevolent.  The  alliances,  counter-alliances  and  far-reaching 
political  combinations  which  spring  up  at  every  advance  of  the 
greater  powers  are  often  perplexing  in  the  absence  of  records  of 
the  states  concerned.  Even  the  bibh'cal  traditions  alone  do  not 
always  represent  the  same  attitude,  and  our  present  sources  pre- 
serve the  work  of  several  hands.  Hazael  of  Damascus,  Jehu  of 
Israel  and  Elisha  the  prophet  are  the  three  men  of  the  new  age 
linked  together  in  the  words  of  one  writer  as  though  commissioned 
for  like  ends  (i  Kings  xix.  15-17).  Hoslih'ty  to  Phoenicia  (i.e. 
the  Baal  of  Tyre)  is  as  intelligible  as  a  tendency  to  look  to  Ara- 
maean neighbours.  Though  Elisha  sent  to  anoint  Jehu  as  king. 
he  was  none  the  less  on  most  intimate  terms  with  Bar-hadad 
(Old.  Test.  Ben-hadad)  of  Damascus  and  recognized  Hazael  as 
its  future  ruler.  It  is  a  natural  assumption  that  Damascus 
could  still  count  upon  Israel  as  an  ally  in  842;  not  until  the  with- 
drawal of  Assyria  and  the  accession  of  Jehu  did  the  situation 
change.  "  In  those  days  Yahweh  began  to  cut  short  "  (or. 
altering  the  text,  "  to  be  angry  with  ")  "  Israel."  This  brief 
notice  heralds  the  commencement  of  Hazael's  attack  upon 
Israelite  territory  east  of  the  Jordan  (2  Kings  x.  3  2).  The  origin 
of  the  outbreak  is  uncertain.  It  has  been  assumed  that  Israel 
had  withdrawn  from  the  great  coalition,  that  Jehu  sent  tribute 
to  Shalmaneser  to  obtain  that  pionarch's  recognition,  and  that 
Hazael  consequently  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  retaliate. 
Certain  traditions,  it  is  true,  indicate  that  Israel  had  been  at  war 
with  the  Aramaeans  from  before  854  to  843,  and  that  Hazad 
was  attacking  Gilead  at  the  time  when  Jehu  revolted;  but  in 
the  midst  of  these  are  other  traditions  of  the  close  and  friendly 
relations  between  Israel  and  Damascus!  With  these  perplexing 
data  the  position  of  Judah  is  inextricably  involved. 

The  special  pointt  which  have  to  be  noticed  in  the  records  for 
thift  brief  period  (i  Kings  xvti.-2  Kings  xi.)  concern  both  literary 
and  historical  criticism.*    A  number  of  narratives  illustrate  the 


'See  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  (1908),  pp.  597-^30.     The  independent 
Israelite  traditions  which  here  become  more  numerous  have  points 
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Wfurk  of  tHe  pfopftctt^  and  ipmc^i"iev-  jmrdv  t"!'li''":jI  ro>-ird5  appear 
to  hjivnf  bt'CFi  u*oJ  Un  thr  piiriKK-*'  (wre  Euj^d;  El  13HA>.  If  Efljah 
U  tlw  proi>h<t  c*r  the  fall  of  Qmn'i  rfyfta^lVi  Kli^Hj  i*  no  tess  the 
prophet  dF  Jthu  and  hi*  lucctriHors.  " "  !  '  ^  -  -.—  1  probable 
tJiuat  hti^  it(fwoik.  «ajt  confined.  10  Lhi"-  '^1  iratcd.' 

jn  the  present  narritivcs^  however,  IS  ;   tssesses 

inrtitcoce  wfih  liinjg  and  court  ap.-  ph..  ■■  .-.;..m.  i.i..  ii-.  ^^f  Jehu, 
arid  samr  <^  ihrm  iv3ir\t  to  a  slcile  of  ho'Vtiiiiy  vi\\\  L>ima  <u*  before 
he  fcre^^'c^  tlie  atrocitte&  which  llaiael  nlll  ptcrprtTate.  But  Ahab's 
Vi^ft  uiih  Syriit  can  with  difficylt)'  be  reconciled  wi' i'  f^'--  Assyrian 
evidence  fsee  AliAttJn  and  the  narraiiveiK  largely  ;:•  ■  ;.  agree 

ill  It  iinifutAr  iiiufvneir  H'itli  wli^n  It  knuwri  uf  tti^'  onfiicts 

tt^hkhf  tt  in  viid^  l'>r(*;irt  in  jehu'iN  time.  ^tfJkfe'lveT,  ih'  _.  Lip<t  of  the 
'inint  uficlcTiattitiit  i^y  JuJiih  (uruler  j€'h«whii|ihat||  Mttdt  [e^Arl  against 
bytlA  At  RaTiiot nfJ  likiid  ut  tliie  tmie  of  AIi>iLi'b  dr.4th.  Anil  again 


(iHiiler  Al^-iJi'ili^  vthmi  Ji-|i 
arnrnicjit  of  K-kUt  MfC  I 
l>f  h^irindtiiieil  ritlicf  wifh 
I  lie  t^oLiTM?  t]f  ih*  inUrv^ 
I>Liijiii  dcatly  Ui  the  vsyy 


Ml  v.in  woundvd.  phtjrtly  tM-lore  the 

1 1     !  'uhlet*,  in<l  ihey  r^n   hardly 

,  ■  ■  u  mveniit  ot  »S4  »nd  i^^J  or  with 

^,  V  ITT.     Furthefp  nil  the  tfadttioas 

lak  Mmun  of  Ijfael  and  Indiih  at  this 


IHrKKl,  4  unifin  wliirh  IS  apt  to  Ik^  obancured  by  the  £»ct  that  the 
anniili^tk  sumtnarics  of  each  Icin^dom  are  mably  independent. 
Thus  *i:  mjy  cunirast;  the  (sii*o«iiibk  JwdAe^ft  view  at  Jehoahaphat 
vriih  the  contfemnilioi]  p,is*td  upon  Ahal*  sn-d  Jcfiriid,  whose 
ctau^htiT  Aih^lLah  married  )c];orjni.  s^n  of  Trhoshitphat-  It  is 
noi€w,orlhj\al4(i,  that  an  AhJji  '      i  i    kings  of 

Uriah  .ind  (in  the  ivvcrse  ord-  similar 

intidentjt^  rerur  in  th?  rrju-  ^or-  ..i.iRdoms. 

The  mtrtl  stritint:  ■  ,        if  m  S'.aain  1  jis  -imc-.      J  ne  Alliance 

IvctVkTfci  Ivhoaha:  i>  doubt k-3«  continiH-d  when  the  latter 

ujs  succrt.^«l  h\  uiah,  and  nojne  €\^i%ifT  ivrf.  II  their 

trading  fleet  in,  thv  <<  .1,1,  ,.,1,  ,t.i,.iK,i  (i  Kiting  Knii.  4W  - 
i5-J7).     Next  came  the  n-vftlt  cA  Mciab  (j  Kinjji  i 
after  the-  bri^deU.  vi  rt-ififi*.  Wni*  JoUoiifr'd  by  Jchonni 
coxiteronorary  wa»  Jpho-ihaph^it  (ch.  iti)^  of  perha;; 
namesake  (I  17),     Tfic  p.ipu b t  ml ory  of  J rhora m 'f 
MoAht  with  whkh  Kd^irm  w.i*  pmbiMi'  .illiCTi  (see  > 
cliiastrouiii  endings  and  ih^i'  JuiLiiiniin  nntiJiU.  in  their 
rrvolt  ol  I'lidom  H*rid  the  Phiitr-tmr  L(bnri.h  (im*c  |*»uI-J  - 
offHMrcly  to  a  defeat  of  the  JmliiciiTi  Ji"hor;im  i?  h 
\\ii\hvt  dcE^il^  in   ?  Chrcm.  )iM.-\3tiii.   t   cvtin  tn 
I'hih-aiirjca,  .T,nH  Ar-i  ■  ■?-  ■  '   T-l-f''  '■ 
1 1 1  c  rr-moS'y  f  of  I  fir  |    ..!••'  i     i      r  ■ 
i.jiiL-  fJtrcpfbori.  ii't    ^'iL.'-ih  ./,   \.r    .\Jii.'-  .       .       \.  <■■ 

MjATj.  \\>vi  the  [ifto  kirij;daan*i  l.icf.'i  uMdJi'f  4  single  hniid,  these 
^MUJrc'!i  tt]i|fhT  finil'  21111  expUiL-iiiuEi,  but  tt  mu^^t  be  allowed  that  it  is 
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as  trustworthy  as  those  in  Kings.*  In  the  pre!«ent  instance  the 
novel  details  cannot  be  lightly  brushed  aside.  The  position  of 
Judah  at  this  period  must  be  estimated  (a)  from  the  preceding 
years  of  intimate  relationship  with  Israel  to  the  accession  of  Ichu.  and 
lb)  from  the  calamity  about  half  a  century;  later  when  ferusalem 
was  sacked  by  Israel.  The  Tudacan  narratives  do  not  allow  us  to 
fill  the  gap  or  to  determine  whether  Jfudaean  policy  under  the  regent 
Jehoiada  would  be  friendly  or  hostile  to  Israel,  or  whether  J  udaean 
nobles  may  have  severed  the  earlier  bond  of  union.  If  the  latter 
actually  occurred,  the  hostility  of  the  Israelite  prophets  is  only  to  be 
cxpectra.  But  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  punishment  came  from 
Israel — ^the  use  of  Syrian  mercenaries  not  excluded — and  if,  instead 
of  using  hb  treasure  to  ward  off  the  inx'asion  of  Syria,  Jehoash  bribed 
Damascus  to  break  off  relations  with  Israel,  an  alternative  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  Aramaean  wars  may  be  found.' 

1 2.  The  A ramaean  Wars. — If  the  records  leave  it  uncertain  (a) 
whether  Jehu  (like  Tyre  and  Sidon)  sent  tribute  to  Shalmaneser 
as  a  sign  of  submission  or,  while  severing  relations  with  Haxael, 
sought  the  favour  of  Assyria,  and  (6)  whether  Judah  only  es- 
caped Hazael's  vengeance  by  a  timely  bribe  or,  in  freeing  itself 
from  Israel,  had  bribed  Hazael  to  create  a  diversion,  it  appears 
that  the  southern  kingdom  suffered  little  in  the  disastrous  wars 
between  Damascus  and  Israel.  There  were,  indeed,  internal 
troubles,  and  Jehoash  perished  in  a  conspiracy.  His  son 
Ama:uah  had  some  dilBcuIty  in  gaining  the  kingdom  and  showed 
unwonted  leniency  in  sparing  the  children  of  his  father's  mur- 
derers. This  was  a  departure  from  the  custonu  of  the  age,  and 
was  perhaps  influenced  less  by  generosity  than  by  expediency. 
Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  was  almost  annihilated.  The  S3rrians 
seized  Gilead,  crossed  over  into  Palestine,  and  occupied  the  land. 
Jehu's  son  Jehoahazsaw  his  army  made  "  like  the  dust  in  thresh- 
ing," and  the  desperate  condition  of  the  country  recalls  the 
straits  in  the  time  of  Saul  (i  Sam.  xiii.  6,  7, 19-22),  and  the  days 
before  the  great  overthrow  of  the  northern  power  as  described 
in  Judges  v.  6-8.  The  impression  kft  by  the  horrors  of  the 
age  b  clear  from  the  allusions  to  the  barbarities  committed  by 
Damascus  and  its  Ammonite  allies  upon  Gilead  (Amos  i.  3,  13), 
and  in  the  accoimt  of  the  interview  between  Elisha  and  Hazael 
(2  Kings  viii.  is).  Several  of  the  situations  can  be  more  vividly 
realized  from  the  narratives  of  Syrian  wars  ascribed  to  the  time 
of  Omri's  dynasty,  even  if  these  did  not  originally  refer  to  the 
later  period.  Under  Joash,  son  of  Jehoahaz,  the  tide  turned. 
Elisha  was  apparently  the  champion,  and  posterity  told  of  his 
exploits  when  Samaria  was  visited  with  the  sword.  Thrice 
Joash  smote  the  Syrians — in  accordance  with  the  last  words  of 
the  dying  prophet — and  Aphek  in  the  Sharon  plain,  famous  in 
history  for  Israel's  disasters,  now  witnessed  three  victories. 
The  enemy  under  Hazael's  son  Ben-hadad  (properly  Bar-hadad) 
was  driven  out  and  Joash  regained  the  territory  which  his  father 
had  lost  (2  Kings  xiii.  25);  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  a 
treaty  was  concluded  (cf.  i  Kings  xx.  34).  But  the  peace  docs 
not  seem  to  have  been  popular.  The  story  of  the  last  scene  in 
Elisha's  life  implies  in  Joash  an  easily  contented  disposition 
which  hindered  him  from  completing  his  successes.  Syria 
had  not  been  crushed,  and  the  faihire  to  utilize  the  opportunity 
was  an  act  of  impolitic  leniency  for  which  Israel  was  bound  to 
suffer  (2  Kings  xiii.  19).  Elisha's  indignation  can  be  illustrated 
by  the  denunciation  passed  upon  an  anonymous  king  by  the 
prophetic  party  on  a  similar  occasion  (1  Kings  xx.  35-43)- 

At  this  stage  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  fresh  invasion  of  Syria 
by  Hadad  (Adad)-nirari,  who  besieged  Mari,  king  of  Damascus, 
and  exacted  a  heavy  tribute  (c.  800  B.C.).  A  diversion  of  this 
kind  may  explain  the  Israelite  victories;  the  subsequent  with- 
drawal of  Assyria  may  have  afforded  the  occasion  for  retaliation. 
Those  in  Israel  who  remembered  the  previous  war  between 
>  Careful  examination  shows  that  no  a  priori  distinction  can 
be  drawn  between  "trustworthy  "  books  of  Kings  and  "untrust- 
worthy books  "  of  Chronicles.  Although  the  latter  have  special  late 
and  unreliable  features,  they  agree  with  the  former  in  presenting  the 
same  general  trend  of  past  history.  The  "  canonical  "  hbtory  in 
Kings  IS  further  embellished  in  Chronicles,  but  the  gulf  between  them 
is  not  so  profound  as  that  between  the  former  and  the  under- 
lying and  half-suppressed  historical  traditions  which  can  still  be 
recwnized.     (See  also  Palestine  :  History.) 

•For  the  former  (2  Kings  xii.  17  seq.)  cf.  Hezekiah  and  Sen- 
nacherib (xviii.  13-15).  and  for  the  latter,  cf.  Asa  and  Baasha 
(1  Kings  XV.  l8-2«;  above). 
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Assyria  and  Damascus  would  realize  the  recuperative  power  of 
the  latter,  and  would  perceive  the  danger  of  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  Joash.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  Hadad-nirari 
claims  tribute  from  Tyre,  Sidon  and  Belh-Omri  (Israel),  also 
from  Edora  and  PalaStu  (Philislia).  There  are  no  signs  of  an 
extensive  coalition  as  in  the  days  of  Shalmaneser;  Ammon  is 
probably  included  under  Damascus;  the  position  of  Moab — 
which  had  freed  itself  from  Jchoram  of  Israel — can  hardly  be 
calculated.  But  the  absence  of  Judah  is  surprising.  Both 
Jehoash  (of  Judah)  and  his  son  Amaziah  left  behind  them  a  great 
name;  and  the  latter  was  comparable  only  to  David  (2  Kings 
xiv.  3).  He  defeated  Edom  in  the  Valley  of  Salt,  and  hence  it 
is  conceivable  that  Amaziah's  kingdom  extended  over  both  Edom 
and  Philistia.  A  vaunting  challenge  to  Joash  (of  Israel)  gave 
rise  to  one  of  the  two  fables  that  are  preserved  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Judg,  ix.  8  sqq.;  sec  Abimelech).  It  was  followed  by 
a  battle  at  Beth-shcmesh;  the  scene  would  suggest  that  Philistia 
also  was  involved.  The  result  was  the  route  of  Judah,  the  capture 
of  Amaziah,  the  destruction  of  the  northern  wall  of  Jerusalem,  the 
sacking  of  the  temple  and  palace,  and  the  removal  of  hostages  to 
Samaria  (2  Kings  xiv.  12  sqq.).  Only  a  few  words  arc  preserved, 
but  the  details,  when  carefully  weighed,  are  extremely  signi6cant. 
This  momentotis  event  for  the  southern  kingdom  was  scarcely 
the  outcome  of  a  challenge  to  a  trial  of  strength;  it  was  rather  the 
sequel  to  a  period  of  smouldering  jealousy  and  hostility. 

The  Judaean  records  have  obscured  the  history  since  the  days  of 
Omri's  dynasty,  when  Israel  and  Judah  were  as  one,  when  they 
were  moved  by  common  aims  and  oy  a  single  reforming  zeaU  and 
only  Israel's  vengeance  gives  the  nMasure  of  the  injuries  she  had 
received.  That  the  Judaean  compiler  has  not  eiven  fuller  informa- 
tion is  not  surprising;  the  wonder  is  that  he  should  have  given  so 
much.  It  is  one  of  those  epoch-making  facts  in  the  light  of  which 
the  course  of  the  history  of  the  preceding  and  following  years 
must  be  estimated.  It  is  taken,  strangely  enough,  from  an  Israelite 
source,  but  the  tone  of  the  whole  is  quite  dispassionate  and  objective. 
It  needs  little  reflection  to  perceive  that  tne  position  of  Jerusalem 
and  Judah  was  now  hardly  one  of  independence,  and  the  conflicting 
chronological  notices  betray  the  attempt  to  mainuin  inuct  the  thread 
of  Judaean  history.  So,  on  the  one  hand,  the  year  of  the  disaster 
sees  the  death  of  the  Israelite  king,  and  Amaziah  survives  for  fifteen 
cars,  while,  on  the  other*  twenty-seven  years  elapse  between  the 

itEle  and  [he  acctn-suiTii  of  1  ^^ynah,  the  next  king  01  Judah.* 

The  importanff?  of  ihr  hi-Eorical  questions  regarding  relations 
beiucHT-n  Damj^scyg.  liracl  and  Judah  is  clear.  The  defeat  of  Syria 
by  JMiih  {of  lifiitt)  was  !!■►:  final.  The  decisive  victories  were 
ga'ii  ■!  Iiy  Jeroboam  If.  \U  'laved  Israel  from  being  blotted  out, 
an  !  I  hrDuch  hi*  succp-sws  "  the  children  of  Israel  dwelt  in  their  tents 
as  <  i  •  <ld  '  (2  Kin^!^  xii'i.  5,  xiv,  26  seq.).  Syria  must  have  resumed 
wen.irA.'  with  mJn^Libled  energy,  and  a  state  of  affairs  is  presup- 
po"l  ^hkh  uni  be  picturtd  with  the  help  of  narratives  that  deal 
with  iiTiiUr  hki;ork^I  skujitions.  In  particular,  the  overthrow 
of  I  r.?t'i  ^f  fore-<li4hijawecj  In  1  Kings  xxii.  implies  an  Aramaean 
inv-,v;DEi  (cf^  pp.  ij'^  aji,  alttr  a  treaty  (xx.  35  sqq.),  although  this 
can  ^arcirly  be  |u»ti^  by  the  events  which  followed  the  death  of 
Ahab.  in  wkoxe  time  I  hey  atr  now  placed. 

Fcr  tlip  undi-rsUndirig  uf  (hcsc  great  wars  between  Syria  and 
Isr ak\  [whkh  (he  trBffulijn.i!  1  hronology  spreads  over  eighty  years), 
for  ihe  fckjfnifi^fice  c\l  the  cFu-ihing  defeats  and  inspiring  victories, 
an  .  i-r  ihe  ^liemafiotis  o(  J-  -pair  and  hope,  a  careful  study  of  all 
th>  rfcard&  oi  ncljiion^  bci^.^^'cn  Israel  and  the  north  is  at  least 
im:ii..tivxt  and  it  is  ImfM.rt.nt  to  remember  that,  although  the 
pr.  "i^  hi«*nrir-i|  enjtlin«  an  scanty  and  incomplete,  some — if  not 
all  —  r    '  -d(y«ripiions  in  their  present  form  are  certainly 

lattrtha  i'  .  ^1  baUct  ihe  9th  century  B.C.,  the  period  in  which 
these  great  events  fall.* 

13.  Political  Dctdopmenl. — Under  Jeroboam  II.  the  borders 
of  Israel  were  restored,  and  in  this  political  revival  the  prophets 
again  took  part.*    The  defeat  of  Ben-hadad  by  the  king  of 

» It  is  possible  that  Hadad-nirari's  inscription  refers  to  conditions 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  (812-783  B.C.).  when  Judah  apparently 
was  no  longer  independent  and  when  Jeroboam  II.  was  king  of 
Israel.  The  accession  of  the  latter  has  been  placed  between  78^  and 
782.  It  is  now  known,  also,  that  Ben-hadad  and  a  small  coalition 
were  defeated  by  the  king  of  Hamath;  but  the  bearing  of  this  upon 
Israelite  history  is  uncertain. 

« Cf.  generally,  i  Sam.  iv.,  xxxi.;  2  Sam.  ii.  8;  1  Kings  xx.,  xxii.; 
2  Kings  vi.  8-vii.  20;  also  Judges  v.  (see  Deborah). 

'Special  mention  is  made  of  Jonah,  a  prophet  of  Zebulun  in 
(north)  Israel  (2  Kings  xiv.  25).  Nothing  is  known  of  him.  unless 
the  very  late  prophetical  writing  with  the  account  of  his  visit  to 
Nineveh  rests  upon  some  old  tracution.  which,  however,  can  scarcely 
be  recovered  (see  Jomah). 
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Hamath  and  the  quiescence  of  Assyria  may  have  encouraged 
Israelite  ambitions,  but  until  more  is  known  of  the  campaigns 
of  Hadad-nirari  and  of  Shalmaneser  III.  (against  Damascus, 
773  B.C.)  the  situation  cannot  be  safely  gauged.  Moab  was 
probably  tributary;  the  position  of  Judah  and  Edom  is  involved 
with  the  chronological  problems.  According  to  the  Judaean 
annals,  the  "  people  of  Judah  "  set  Azariah  (Uzziah)  upon  his 
father's  throne;  and  to  his  long  reign  of  fifty-two  years  are 
ascribed  conquests  over  Philistia  and  Edom,  the  fortification  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  reorganization  of  the  army.  As  the  relations 
with  Israel  are  not  specified,  the  sequel  to  Amaziah's  defeat  is  a 
matter  for  conjecture;  although,  when  at  the  death  of  Jeroboam 
Israel  hastened  to  its  end  amid  anarchy  and  dissension,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  southern  kingdom  was  immoved.  AU 
that  can  be  recognized  from  the  biblical  records,  however,  is 
the  period  of  internal  prosperity  which  Israel  and  Judah  enjoyed 
under  Jeroboam  and  Uzziah  (gg.v.)  respectively. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  biblical  history  century  by  century 
as  it  reaches  these  last  years  of  bitter  conflict  and  of  renewed 
prosperity.  The  northern  kingdom  at  the  height  of  its  power 
included  Judah,  it  extended  its  territory  east  of  the  Jordan 
towards  the  north  and  the  south,  and  maintained  close  relations 
with  Phoenicia  and  the  Aramaean  states.  It  had  a  national 
history  which  left  its  impress  upon  the  popular  imagination, 
and  sundry  fragments  of  tradition  reveal  the  pride  which  the 
patriot  felt  in  the  past.  An  original  close  connexion  is  felt  with 
the  east  of  the  Jordan  and  with  Gilead;  stories  of  invasion  and 
conquest  express  themselves  in  varied  forms.  In  so  far  as  in- 
ternal wealth  and  luxury  presuppose  the  control  of  the  trade- 
routes,  periodical  alliances  are  implied  in  which  Judah,  willingly 
or  unwillingly,  was  included.  But  the  Judaean  records  do  not 
allow  us  to  trace  its  independent  history  with  confidence,  and 
our  estimate  can  scarcely  base  itself  solely  upon  the  accidental 
fulness  or  scantiness  of  political  details.  In  the  subsequent 
disasters  of  Israel  (S  zs)  we  may  perceive  the  growing  supremacy 
of  Judah,  and  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  deady  indicate  the 
dependence  of  Judaean  politics  tipon  its  relations  with  Edom  and 
Arab  tribes  on  the  south-east  and  with  Philistia  on  the  west. 
Whatever  bad  been  the  effect  of  the  movement  of  the  Purasatl 
some  centuries  previously,  the  Philistines  (i.e.  the  peo[^  of 
Philistia)  are  now  found  in  possession  of  a  mature  organization, 
and  the  Assyrian  evidence  is  of  considerable  value  for  an  estimate 
of  the  stories  of  conflict  and  covenant,  of  hostility  and  friendship, 
which  were  current  in  south  Palestine.  The  extension  of  the 
term  **  Judah  "  (cf.  that  of  "  Israel "  and  "  Samaria  ")  is  in- 
volved with  the  incorporation  of  non-Judaean  elements.  The 
country  for  ten  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  was  the  exposed  and 
highly  debatable  district  ascribed  to  the  young  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(the  favourite  "brother"  of  both  Judah  and  Joseph;  Gen. 
zxxvii.,  xxxix.  sqq.);  the  border-line  between  the  rival  kingdoms 
oscillated,  and  consequently  the  political  position  of  the  smaller 
and  half-desert  Judaeui  state  depended  upon  the  attitude  of  its 
neighbours.  It  is  possible  that  tradition  is  right  in  supposing 
that  "Judah  went  down  from  his  brethren"  (Gen.  xxxviii.  i; 
cf.  Judg.  L  3).  Its  monarchy  traced  its  origin  to  Hebron  in 
the  south,  and  its  growth  is  contemporary  with  a  decline  in 
Israel  (§  7).  It  is  at  least  probable  that  when  Israel  was  supreme 
an  independent  Judah  would  centre  around  t  more  southerly 
site  than  Jerusalem.  It  is  naturally  uncertain  how  far  the 
traditions  of  David  can  be  utflized;  but  they  illustrate  Judaean 
situations  when  they  depict  intrigues  with  Israelite  officials, 
vassalage  under  Philistia,  and  friendly  relations  with  Moab,  or 
when  they  suggest  how  enmity  between  Israel  and  Ammon 
could  be  turned  to  useful  account.  Tradition,  in  fact,  is 
concentrated  upon  the  rise  of  the  Judaean  dynasty  under  David, 
but  there  are  significant  periods  before  the  rise  of  both  Jehoash 
and  Uzziah  upon  which  the  historical  records  maintain  a 
perplexing  silence. 

The  Hebrews  of  Israel  and  Judah  were,  political  history  apart, 
men  of  the  same  general  stamp,  with  the  same  cult  and  custom, 
for  the  study  of  religion  and  social  usages,  therefore,  they  can 
be  treated  as  a  single  people.    The  institution  of  the  monarchy 


was  opposed  to  ihe  simpler  locat  fonn&  m  ^v.*,.i..MJi.ri ,  *u.i  * 
nitiiiary  regime  had  disiioci  disad vantages  (d.  1  Sam.  viii.  1  t-iS), 
The  king  stood  ii  ihr  hc^d,  m  ihc  court  of  final  appeal^  ind  apoa 
lum  and  his  officers  di^pcnded  ihtf  people 'i  ttelfarc.  A  mote  i«- 
iricaLie  social  orgtirtifiitloq  caused  mtcrnol  weakness,  andEiStera 
history  show^  with  what  rapidity  peoples  Trho  have  become 
strong  by  discipline  mjd  laodcratJOQ  pass  from  the  height  of 
their  glory  iato  citrctnc  corruption  and  disiniegriiLtiiiLDu^  This 
was  Israer^  i&tc,  Opposiiton  to  socid  abu^c^  arid  enmity 
towards  reUgioiui  innovationa  arc  regarded  as  the  factors  whid) 
ted  Lo  the  overthrow  of  Omtj's  dynasty  Iby  Jehti,  and  when 
Israel  seemed  to  be  &t  the  hctghi  of  its  gloty  under  Jeroboaoi  H, 
warning  vaicm  again  made  themselviis  heird.  The  two  factors 
are  inseparable,  for  in  anclcDt  limes  jio  sharp  dividliig-line  was 
drawi^  between  religious  and  dvic  duties:  rigblcousnesA  asd 
equity,  ritLigioiJs  duty  and  natianal  custom  vicic  one- 

Ebbonte  legal  enartnuMitt  codified  in  Eab>'1oma  by  ttie  wHt 
century  H.c.  find  stnldrn^  pvalleb  fn  HtbreWp  late  Jewish  fTaliitudif  )* 
Syria c  and  MahoenrnMlan  tiw^of  in  the  unwntien  Li:s:i?ir9  0f  all  AfCi^ 
for  cvtn  whflre  there  were  ntithef  written  law^  nor  duly  iri$Titut«0 
bwgivTTs,  thcfe  wai  nici  lawkisnrsff^  since  funtatn  atid  belief  wart* 
and  iUii  ^re,  ftlmoit  toUesiible.  VariDu&  colliXtbns  ajr  pTmerve4 
in  the  Old  Testameot;  they  are  aliribuied  to  the  time  of  Mo«o  tb£ 
Irtwgiwr,  wlio  standi  at  the  LM:inn|nfi  ol  braelitc  natiocuJ  and 
rirligTOri*  hL^lOfy.  But  nwny  of  the  laws  were  quite  uniuiabtc 
for  the  ciit:uniataace»  of  hi*  a|c^  and  the  beJkf  that  a  body  erf  ifitrical« 
tind  even  cpntradictorv  lcrgisj;itbii  wu  tmpoMd  fluddoily  Qpoa  a 
people  Kwly  esncrgcd  from  bofsdagr  (ti  E^pt  mlvj^  iDsurnnaimtiitt'le 
objectioRsii  and  Utideresiimate!  ihc  fact  that  li^gal  uugc  cjo^ted  in 
the  eartli^  «tos^  of  society ,  and  iherH^ore  in  pre-Moivic  dmes^ 
The  mom  importani  oucition  is  the  date  of  the  law«  in  their  present 
funti  And  raaicot^  CoUcctioiu  of  \»w%  are  found  in  DeuteronovEty 
iiEid  in  exilic  smd  po«t-cxiLk:  writings;  groups  of  a  relatively  eariicf 
type  are  pttacn'cd  in  Exod.  idLxJv.  14-26,  xk.  3A-i«iii.,  HOd  (of  an- 
ot  h  tr  stamp)  i  (1  Le  V ,  3t¥ii,-3EXvi.  (now  in  poss  -eiilfcfonn).  For  a  uaetui 
consp«tU9cf  detalU,  see  J.  E. Carpenter  and  G.  Mamrfd-Eittcnby. 
Tke  HrMaiettth  (voL  i,  ttppcndiji)j  C.  F^  Kent>  itraett  Laws  and 
L^ai  Enccimertfji  (1907);  mnd  in  seocral  h  Benzing^r.  article 
"Lfovemmcnt,"  "Family*'  and  **Liaw  and  Jufricc,'"  Emy.  Ei^,^  and 
G.  B.  Gray,  *'  Law  Lileratiire,**  ib.  (the  literary  growth  of  lirKislntiafi)^ 
Reference  itiAy  alio  h*  made,  for  ilkisCniiivth  matcriAl,  m  W*  JL 
Smith,  Kinship  and  Marrmif,  Ht^Ii^iiyn  (■/  j^  Semiia*  to  E-  Day, 
SociiU  Lijt  iff  iht  Histrfuis;  and,  for  some  conipari&on  of  customary 
ii$age  in  the  Semitic  deld,  to  S,  A.  Cook,  luvs  9J  M^ia  and  C^dt  <^ 

U.  RcUgion  end  th*  PrB^kt$s.-*ThE  dements  oF  the  thcni^t 
and  t<:Ugioti  of  the  Hebrews  do  not  sever  thetn  from  ibek 
ficighbotirt;  similar  features  of  trult  are  mzt  with  dscwheie 
undcf  diHercnl  naffica,  Hebrew  rtU^o^  InstiiuUons  can  bf 
understood  firxm  the  hitilical  evldetice  studied  in  the  light  f^ 
comparative  religion;  and  without  going  afield  to  Babylonia, 
Assyria  or  Egypt,  valuahk  dat*  are  furnished  by  the  culU  af 
Pbocnida,  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  Lbeic  in  turn  can  be  tlluAtri^ted 
from  cac^iK-iUiotL  and  from  modexn  custom.  Every  religion  hM 
its  ojisLomaiy  tult  and  ritual,  ifi  ^t^cogaL£ed  times,  pboes  and 
persona  for  tlic  observ-ancc,  \Vor$hip  is  simpler  at  the  scnalkf 
shrines  than  at  the  more  famous  temples,  aad,  as  the  rukis  are 
the  f»atrons  of  the  religion  and  aic  broughi  laio  contact  wiili 
the  rcliglQUi  persotinel,  the  ch^ractef  Of  the  sodal  organjzayoo 
leaves  its  ms^tk  upon  those  who  hold  rcHgioua  and  jiudj{:icU  lune* 
tions  alike.  The  Hebrews  !.Wed  the  parsidoxes  of  Oticntali^ 
and  religious  cnlhuuasni  and  ecstasy  \icr?  pfomin^nt  features. 
Seen  and  propheu  of  all  kinds  ranged  from  those  who  wcr* 
consul  ted  [or  daily  mundatie  affairs  to  tho^e  who  revealed  iht 
oradei  in  times  of  stress,  from  those  who  liaifnied  local  hoiy 
sites  to  those  high  in  royal  favnur*  ftotfl  the  qukt  do{nc4>lic 
communities  to  the  ausLere  mountain  recluse.  Amon^  thest 
were  to  be  found  the  most  sordid  opportunism  a  ad  the  meal 
heroic  sdl-effacement,  the  crassest  super  naturalism  and — the 
loftiest  cono^p lions  of  pnitctlcal  rooraljLy.  A  development  of 
trkaU  and  a  growth  of  spirituality  can  be  traced  whidi  render 
the  bibbcal  wFlLinjg^  vi'nh  their  atrie^  of  propbcdts  a  unique 

*  Ttsii  la  philofophiotlly  Kar  Tim 

KbaUlOn,  wh&fee  Prokgomen.-v  1  Oc 

SJjftt,  Nut.  ei  rxtnuitj,  vuh.  xjil  iii« 

in  if:,*?  Si/a.  d.  Kaii.  Alt^d.  vt  ViLP.nj  'vul  alu;  .  iiy^);  tl  Aka 
R   Hint,  nistery  ef  tttt  FhilotQi^ky  a^/ HiltW^fy  I  157  w^. 
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phenomenon.*  The  prophets  Uiig;Kt  that  the  national  ezis- 
tence  of  the  people  was  bound  up  with  religious  and  sodal  con> 
dltions;  they  were  in  a  sense  the  politicians  ol  the  age,  and  to 
regard  them  simply  as  foretellers  of  the  future  is  to  limit  their 
sphere  unduly.  They  took  a  keen  interest  in  all  the  political 
vicissitudes  of  the  Oriental  workL  Men  of  all  standards  of 
integrity,  they  were  exposed  to  external  influences,  but  whether 
divided  among  themselves  in  their  adherence  to  conflicting 
parties,  or  isolated  in  their  fierce  denunciation  of  contemporary 
abuses,  they  shared  alike  in  the  worship  of  Yahweh  whose  inspira- 
tion they  claimed.  A  recollection  of  the  manifold  forms  which 
religious  life  and  thought  have  taken  in  Christendom  or  in  Islam, 
and  the  passions  which  are  so  easily  engendered  among  opposing 
sects,  will  prevent  a  one-sided  estimate  of  the  religious  stand* 
points  which  the  writings  betray;  and  to  the  recognition  that 
they  represent  lofty  ideals  it  must  be  added  that  the  great 
prophets,  like  all  great  thinkers,  were  in  advance  of  their  age. 

The  prophets  are  thoroughly  Oriental  figures,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  their  jxofound  religious  experiences  requires  a 
particiUar  sympathy  which  is  not  inherent  in  Western  minds. 
Their  writings  are  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  their  ago  and  of 
the  conditions  which  gave  birth  to  them.  With  few  exceptions 
they  are  preserved  in  fragmentary  form,  ifith  additions  and  ad- 
justmeuU  which  were  necessary  in  order  to  make  them  applicable 
to  later  conditions.  When,  as  often,  the  great  figures  have  been 
made  the  spokesmen  of  the  thought  of  subsequent  generations, 
the  historical  criticism  of  the  prophecies  becomes  one  of  peculiar 
difficulty.'  According  to  the  historical  traditions  it  is  precisely 
in  the  age  of  Jeroboam  IL  and  Uzziah  that  the  first  of  the 
extant  prophecies  begin  (see  Amos  and  Hosea).  Here  it  is 
enough  to  observe  that  the  highly  advanced  doctrines  of  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  Yahweh,  as  ascribed  to  the  8th  century  B.C., 
presuppose  a  foundation  and  development.  But  the  evidence 
does  not  allow  us  to  trace  the  earlier  progress  of  the  ideas. 
Yahwism  presents  itself  under  a  variety  of  aspects,  and  the 
history  of  Israel's  rektions  to  the  God  Yahweh  (whose  name  is 
not  necessarily  of  Israelite  origin)  can  hardly  be  disentangled 
amid  the  complicated  threads  of  the  earlier  history.  The  view 
that  the  seeds  of  Yahwism  were  planted  in  the  young  Israelite 
nation  in  the  days  of  the  "  exodus  "  conflicts  with  the  belief  that 
the  worship  of  Yahweh  began  in  the  pre-Mosaic  age.  Neverthe- 
kas,  it  implies  that  religion  passed  into  a  new  stage  through 
the  influence  of  Moses,  and  to  this  we  find  a  relatively  less  com- 
plete analogy  in  the  specific  north  Israelite  traditions  of  the 
age  of  Jehu.  The  change  from  the  d3masty  of  Omri  to  that  of 
Jehu  has  been  treated  by  several  hands,  and  the  writers,  in  their 
recognition  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  tendency,  have  obscured 
the  fact  that  the  cult  of  Yahweh  had  flourished  even  under  such 
a  king  as  Ahab.  While  the  influence  of  the  great  prophets 
Elijah  and  Elisha  is  clearly  visible,  it  is  instructive  to  find  that 
the  atmth,  too,  has  its  share  in  the  inauguration  of  the  new  era. 
At  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God,  was  located  the  dramatic  theophany 
which-heralded  to  Elijah  the  advent  of  the  sword,  and  Jehu's 
supporter  in  his  sanguinary  meastures  belongs  to  the  Rechabites, 
a  se^t  which  felt  itself  to  be  the  true  worshipping  commimity 
6i  Yahweh  and  is  closely  associated  with  the  Kenitcs,  the  kin 
of  Moses.  It  was  at  the  holy  well  of  Kadesh,  in  the  sacred 
moanu  of  Sinai  and  Horeb,  and  in  the  field  of  Edom  that  the 

*  Cf.  T.  G.  Fraaer,  Admis,  Attis,  Osiris  (1907).  p.  67:  "  Prophecy 
of  the  Hebrew  type  has  not  been  limited  to  Israel;  it  is  indeed  a 
phenomenoa  of  aimott  worid-wide  occurrence;  in  many  lands  and 
m  many  ages  the  wild,  whirling  words  of  frenzied  men  and  women 
have  been  accepted  as  the  utterances  of  an  in-dwelling  deity.  What 
does  distinguish  Hebrew  prophecy  from  all  others  is  that  the  genius 
of  a  few  members  of  the  profession  wrested  this  vulgar  but  powerful 
instrument  from  baser  uses,  and  bv  wielding  it  in  the  interest  of  a 
high  morality  rendered  a  service  01  incalculable  value  to  humanity. 
That  is  indeed  the  glory  of  Israel " 

*  The  uaa  which  was  made  in  Apocalyptic  literature  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  Moses,  Isaiah  and  others  finds  lU  analogy  within  the  Old 
Testament  itself;  cf.  the  relation  between  the  present  late  prophecies 
of  Jonah  and  the  unknown  prophet  of  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II. 
fsee  1 13,  note  5).  To  condemn  re-shaping  or  adaptation  of  this  nature 
from  a  modern  Western  standpoint  is  to  miauadecstand  entirely 
the  Oriental  mind  and  Oriental  usage. 


Yafawieh  of  Mosea  wu  found,  and  scattered  trsces  survive  of  a 
defiaite  belief  in  the  entrauco  inLo  P^le^me  ol  a  movement 
uBcomproimsiiigJy  devoted  to  the  purer  worabip  ol  Yahweh- 
The  courK  of  the  dyimst)-  of  Jchti — the  fcfarms,,  iJic  disastrous 
Aramdeq^n  wanip  and,  at  length,  YAhweh'^  **  cutqw  of  victory  '* 
—ton&u  luted  an  f poch  m  the  lar^diu  history,  and  k  Is  regairded 
as  suck* 

The  prnblein  of  the  Mttmy  of  Yahwiifii  depend*  essttitially  lipon 
the  view  adopted  as  to  the  dat«  and  origiu  of  the  bibliral  deuils 
ind  their  volicity  frjr  the  vaiiotji  historiGii  arid  rcli|pDu&  condrttans 
thcj'  presuppoic.  Yahwisni  i»  a  re  1 1^  tun  which  appGin  upoo  a  *oil 
i^tturated  with  idt^ii  aod  usa;^'^  whicJ't  fetid  their  parallel  In  txtra- 
biblical  adUEires  ftnd  in  Dfl^hLouHng  Und-i^  The  problem  Mitnot 
be  appniAehed  fixiti  modern  precorKcptians  bnrauae  there  wa*  much 
AT^spciited  with  the  worship  of  Vahwch  which  aoly  {rndually  came 
to  bc^  n?co^nIztd  aj  repugnant h  and  tJiene  xras  much  in  carlieir  agc« 
^nrj  ui  other  LaJidj  wnicn  rrficctji  an  clri^ir^i  and  even  complex 
re  I  igicMj  s  phi  li>«&phy.  J  n  the  soti  t  h  of  t  h  t  Si  n^tUc  pcni  niulia .  r?  ma  ins 
fiiivc  been  fomrtd  of  aa  elabor^le  hall-Egyptiaiivp  hitJf-SenuiJc  cult  us 
(retries  Rtsea.f$k£s  in  Sinai-,  xlli.),  and  n^iit  atdy  does  Kdom  poucas 
Euinie  r^putjition  fof  "  wisdom,"  but.  where  thw  distriet  h  omccroed, 
the  old  Arabian  rtlfgloft  fwfiose  hiitciric;!!  cDnr3(.-jd<^a  with  Fa  lest  Ine 
ii  fttiU  Loiperreetljr  linciwn)  cEaim»  some  alte?iti«:ifi^  The  chdrader^ 
i;.tk  denunciitions  of  tonrvption  and,  lifcleaa  ritiu^I  m  the  ttTiting^ 
I A  the  prophetj  a.nd  the  cmpha^  which  is  laid  iipoa  purity  and 
[implicTty  of^  reJCi^E>vs  tlh  ar*  supttttive  gI  the  infCtietice  of  the 
j^iorairtic  spirit  rithcr  (hin  of  an  internal  e\^uluilt>ii  do  Palestinian 
K  .1.  i ).  '-■  ft  I  j-.i  .r.'.;  I  !■  .''..f  -  piiir  nec^Pf^Kurils,"  iniply  ao^f^  intdlterttial 
I  •■  f  '  .  .:  •'  '.  I  :  r  .  .■  ■  Mion?^K  ihflugh.  fttisceptitJc  ol  niiodi- 
h<- -ii  .ri,  j.-i  {■•if.  :.- 1  .ii- ( til  ■.  rr;.!.ii.J(LxJ  th rough  the  inlTuence of  uther 
ci  I  iliE-iii<in%,  Not!L4tJii:  Isfi;  is  r<'«-"gni7'jedi  by  Afabia.a  wriieri  thptn- 
selves  aa  poetessio^  a  relative  fupcriOTTty,  and  in  characterisitic 
purity  of  manner  a&d  ii$  react iititi  against  cdrrtiption  and  lujairy 
aj^  not  incompatible  with  a  warlike  apirit^  If  ponudb»ia  niay  (:« 
ircofiTij^cdl  aj  one  of  tbe  factors  in  the  growth  of  Yahwiioi,  tli^ere  11 
i«nicEhing  to  be  Mii]  for  the  hjirpot^<^l»  whkih  BMOciatcA  it  with  the 
rhmK  rDfinccrrrd  with  the  Levitv*  («ce  E,  MfiryrrT  ij^ofhUn,  pp.  8J 
i,qq,;  B^  LiJthtr,  lb,  l^ci).  It  i*.  hfawcwr^  0&v>.:4jb  that  the  tnflu- 
i-inte  cIqc  to  iirnnjgiants  could  be,  aji«i  doubt l^$.i  was,  cxcTtCid  at 
more  than  qiig  fjcxlExl  {xn:  y  i  S,  30  ^  aJso  ilM  a JtE'w  RsLiQloy ;  Faia$T  )» 

t  s*  TH  Fall  cf  the  Iwadi/e  Mimcrcky, — Tii*  prosperity  o! 
Israel  wm^  it^  undoings  The  dbordets.  that  ba^teaed  its  end  find 
ai)  aitalagy  La  the  events  of  the  more  o&$ciire  psiiod  alter  the 
ileath  of  the  c?arljer  Jtroboam.  Oidy  Lhe  hndcst  deUHs  are 
,  '!  Zjcdiariih  was  &!n,in  after  sLt  montlis  by  Still nm  ben 
I  in  Ihlcam ;  but  the  \isurpcr  fell  a  month  later  to  Mcnabcm 
,  ivhQ  only  after  tnuch  bltxtdshed  «taMiaJicd  his  pcsi- 
Assyria  Agidn  appeared  upon  the  scene  und»  Tiglath* 
i  .  :  IV.  (;4s^7 jS  0.a)>  His  approach  was  the  signal  im  the 
;orm/iLion  ol  a  co^Uiioni  whJdi  was  ovcrthrofWti  in  718.  Araou^ 
those  irLq  paid  tribute  were  Ratlin  (the  bthlical  Ri;iin)  of 
DamascuiS>  Alenabem  of  SamMTa,  the  ktnp  of  Tyre,  Bybtea  sod 
Hamath  and  the  Quccn  of  Aribi  (Arabia,  the  Syrian  deaerl)* 
Israel  was  onc^  more  in  league  with  Doraa^ois  and  Phoenicia, 
and  the  btbllcal  rccordi  jnuit  be  tcad  in  the  light  of  p«jUlJca| 
history,  Judab  was  probably  holding  ildot  ll$  king.  Ozziah, 
was  a  kper  iu  his  latter  day^,  and  his  ^tm  and  regent t  JothaJOi, 
cUims  notice  tor  the  drcum^Lantial  rcftTencc  <5  Chron.  xryii^  cl- 
xxvi.  S)  to hii subjugation  of  Anuooo— the  aaiuta]  aUi^of  pasna^* 
cus^for  three  years.  Scarcely  had  Assjiia  withdravrn  before 
^ienahcm  lost  his  life  !q  a  co^tuipitary,  and  Pekah  with  the  help 
<il  Gikad  made  MmseU  king.  The  new  moveaacnt  was  evidently 
anti^Assyrian,  and  strenuous  endcavnurs  wure  made  to  presenL 
a  tmited  front.  It  i&  suggestive  in  find  Judah  the  centre 
<sf  BVtack.*  Ha-guD  and  Ftkah  directed  their  blows  ftotn  tbe 
Evrtb,  PEiiUsda  threatened  the  west  Catik,  and  the  E^fomltes 
who  drtive  out  the  Judaeans  from  Elalh  (on  Ihc  Giali  of  'Akaba) 
wcTt^  ti<i  doubt  oal/  taking  their  part  in  the  cxmccrled  DctioD, 
A  niore  critkaJ  dluntiOD  could  scarcely  be  imaged*  Hie  ihrDne 
of  David  was  thcQ  occupied  by  tli&  young  Ahax,  JoLham's  sc^n, 

■The  condemnaHon  pa^s^d  tipom  the  fitipetuous  and  fiery  i«i1 
of  the  adherents  <]f  the  rie*  movement  fd*  Hoi- 1.  4)t  hlee  ihti  rt:snajl£- 
nbfe  viciwitudes  in  tht  traditiDiiJi  of  Mci*«,  Mran  and  the  Lewiea 
(^.B.)^  nepneaeiit&cbaci£ifTj{utii«tbtia  of  rtal  stj^nilieAn^,  whoae  true 
plkMit  la  the  btTrtory  can  with  difficulty  be  recovered* 
*  Ftjrmerly  thought  to  b*  the  third  nf  thy  name 
■  Perhap*  fudah  had  eotre  ta  mn  uf;derctanditig  irifh  TigUth- 
ptlner  (}L  M.  liiydn,  Jmtm,  Dit.  Lii„  socviii.  1909^  pp.  lia-l99)t 
%SE  UauAn.  ; 
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In  this  crisis  ive  meet  with  Isaiah  (q.t.)t  ane  of  the  finest  of 
Hebrew  prophets.  The  disorganized  state  of  Egypt  and  the  un- 
certain allegiance  of  the  desert  tribes  left  Judah  without  direct 
aid;  on  the  other  hand,  opposition  to  Assyria  among  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  Palestine  and  Syria  was  rarely  unanimous. 
Either  in  the  natural  course  of  events— to  preserve  the  unity  of 
his  empire — or  influenced  by  the  rich  presents  of  gold  and  silver 
with  which  Ahaz  accompanied  his  appeal  for  help,  TighUh- 
pUeser  intervened  with  campaigns  against  Philistia  (734  b.c)  and 
Damascus  (733-733).  Israel  was  punished  by  the  ravaging 
of  the  northern  districts,  and  the  king  claims  to  have  carried 
away  the  people  of  "  the  house  of  Omri."  Pekah  was  slain  and 
one  Hoshea  {q.9.)  was  recognized  as  his  successor.  Assyrian 
officers  were  placed  in  the  land  and  Judah  thus  gained  its 
deliverance  at  the  expense  of  Israel  But  the  proud  Israelites 
did  not  remain  submissive  for  long;  Damascus  had  indeed 
fallen,  but  neither  Philistia  nor  Edom  had  yet  been  crushed. 

At  this  stage  a  new  problem  becomes  urgent.  A  number  of 
petty  peoples,  of  whom  little  definite  is  known,  fringed  Palestine 
from  the  south  of  Judah  and  the  Delu  to  the  Syrian  desert. 
They  belong  to  an  area  which  merges  itself  in  the  west  into  Egypt, 
and  Egypt  in  fact  had  a  hereditary  daim  upon  it.  Continued 
intercourse  between  Egypt,  Gaza  and  north  Arabia  is  natural 
in  vi^w  of  the  trade-routes  which  connected  them,  and  on  several 
occasions  joint  action  on  the  part  of  Edomites  (with  allied 
tribes)  and  the  Philistines  is  recorded,  or  may  be  inferred.  The 
part  played  by  Egypt  proper  in  the  ensuing  anti-Ass3rrian 
combinations  is  not  dearly  known;  with  a  number  of  petty 
dynasts  fomenting  discontent  and  revolt,  there  was  an  absence 
of  cohesion  in  that  andent  empire  previous  to  the  rise  of  the 
Ethiopian  dynasty.  Consequently  the  references  to  "  Egypt  " 
(Heb.  Mi^rayim,  Ass.  Mufrtj  sometimes  suggest  that  the  geo- 
graphical term  was  really  extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  Egypt 
proper  towards  those  districts  where  Egyptian  influence  or  domi- 
nation was  or  had  been  recognized  (see  further  Mizraoi). 

When  Israd  began  to  recover  its  prosperity  and  regained 
confidence,  it9  policy  halted  between  obedience  to  Assyria  and 
reliance  upon  this  ambiguous  "  Egypt."  The  situation  is  illus- 
trated in  the  writings  of  Hosea  (q.v.).  When  at  length  Tiglath- 
pileser  died,  in  727,  the  slumbering  revolt  became  general;  Israd 
refused  the  usual  tribute  to  its  overlord,  and  definitdy  threw  in 
its  lot  with  "  Egypt."  In  due  comae  Samaria  was  besieged 
for  three  years  by  Shalmaneser  IV.  The  alliance  with  So 
(Seveh,  Sibi)  of  "  Egypt,"  upon  whom  hopes  had  been  placed, 
proved  futile,  and  the  forebodings  of  keen-sighted  prophets  were 
justified.  Although  no  evidence  is  at  hand,  it  is  probable  that 
Ahaz  of  Judah  rendered  service  to  Assyria  by  keeping  the  allies 
in  check;  possible,  also,  that  the  former  oiemies  of  Jerusalem 
had  now  been  induced  to  turn  against  Samaria,  llie  actual 
capture  of  the  Israelite  capital  is  claimed  by  Sargon  (722),  who 
removed  27,290  of  its  inhabitants  and  fi^y  chariots.  Other 
peoples  weiic  introduced,  officers  were  placed  in  charge,  and  the 
usual  tribute  re-imposed.  Another  revolt  was  planned  in  720  in 
which  the  province  of  Samaria  joined  with  Hamath  and  Damas- 
cus, with  the  Phoenician  Arpad  and  $imura,  and  with  Gaza  and 
**  Egypt."  Two  battles,  one  at  Karkar  in  the  north,  another  at 
Rapih  (Raphia)  on  the  border  of  Egypt,  sufficed  to  quell  the 
disturbance.  The  desert  peoples  who  paid  tribute  on  this 
occasion  still  continued  restksa,  and  in  7x5  Sargon  removed  men 
of  TamCki,  Ibadid,  Marsiman,  ^ayapc.  "  the  remote  Arabs  of 
the  desert,"  and  placed  them  in  the  land  of  Beth-Omri.  Sar- 
gon's  statement  is  significant  for  the  internal  history;  but 
tmfortunatdy  the  biblical  historians  take  no  further  interest 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  northern  kingdom  after  the  fall  of  Samaria, 
and  see  in  Judah  the  sole  survivor  of  the  Israelite  tribes  (see 
a  Rings  xvii.  7-23).  Yet  the  situation  in  this  neglected  district 
must  continue  to  provoke  inquiry. 

16.  Judak  and  Assyria. — ^Amid  these  changes  Judah  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  south  Palestinian  peoples  (see  further 
PaiuSTiNES).  Ahaz  had  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  Assyria 
and  visited  Ti^th-pUeser  at  Damasois.  The  Temple  records 
describe  the  innovations  he  introduced  on  his  return.   Under  his 


son  Hezekiah  there  were  fresh  dktorbaoces  in  the  southern  states 
and  anti-Assyrian  intrigues  began  to  take  a  more  definite  shape 
among  the  Philistine  dties. '  Ashdod  openly  revolted  and  found 
support  in  Moab,  Edom,  Judah,  and  the  stHI  ambiguotis  "  Egypt." 
This  step  may  possibly  be  connected  with  the  attempt  of  Marduk 
(Merodach)-baladan  in  south  Babylonia  to  form  a  league  against 
Assyria  (d.  2  Rings  xx.  1 2) ;  at  all  events  Ashdod  fdl  after  a  three 
years'  siege  (711)  and  for  a  time  there  was  peace.  But  with  the 
death  of  Sargon  in  705  there  was  another  great  outburst; 
practically  the  whole  <^  Palestine  and  Syria  was  in  arms,  and 
the  integrity  of  Sennacherib's  empire  was  threatened.  In  both 
Judah  and  Philistia  the  anti-Assyrian  party  was  not  without 
opposition,  and  those  who  adhered  or  favoured  adherence  to 
the  great  power  were  justified  by  the  result.  The  inevitable 
lack  of  cohesion  aifiong  the  petty  states  weakened  the  national 
cause.  At  Sennacherib's  approach,  Ashdod,  Amnion,  Moab  and 
Edom  submitted;  Ekron,  A^calon,  Lachish  and  Jerusalem  held 
out  strenuously.  The  southern  allies  (with  "  Egypt ")  were 
defeated  at  Eltekeh  (Josh.  xix.  44).  Hezekiah  was  besieged 
and  compdled  to  submit  (701).  The  small  kings  who  had 
remained  faithful  were  rewarded  by  an  extension  of  their  terri- 
tories, and  Ashdod,  Ekron  and  Gaza  were  enriched  at  Judah's 
expense.  These  evenls  are  related  in  Sennacherib's  inscription; 
the  bibUcal  records  preserve  their  own  traditions  (see  Hezekxab). 
If  the  impression  left  upon  current  thonght  can  be  tettmated 
from  certain  of  the  utterances  of  the  court-prophet  Isaiah  and 
the  Judaean  countryman  Micah  (q.v.),  the  light  which  these 
throw  upon  internal  conditions  must  aJso  be  used  to  gauge  the 
real  extent  of  the  religious  changes  ascribed  to  Hez^iah.  A 
brazen  serpent,  whose  institution  was  attributed  to  Moses,  had 
not  hitherto  been  considered  out  of  place  in  the  cult;  its  destruc- 
tion was  perhaps  the  king's  most  iwtable  reform. 

In  the  long  reiga  of  his  son  Manasseh  later  writers  saw  the 
deathblow  to  the  Judaean  kingdom.  Much  is'  related  of  his 
wickedness  and  enmity  to  the  followers  of  Yahweh,  but  few 
political  details  have  come  down.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
Sennacherib  invaded  Judah  again  shortly  before  his  death,  never* 
theless  the  land  was  practically  under  the  control  of  Assyria. 
Both  Esar-haddon  (6S1-668)  and  Assur-bani-pal  (668-r.  626) 
number  among  their  tributaries  Tyre,  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom, 
Ascalon,  Gaza  and  Manasseh  himself,^  and  cuneiform  dockeu 
unearthed  at  Gezer  suggest  the  presence  of  A8S3Tian  garrisons 
there  (and  no  doubt  also  elsewhere)  to  ensure  allegiance.  The 
situation  was  condudve  to  the  spread  of  foreign  customs,  and 
the  condemnation  passed  upon  Manassdi  thus  perhaps  beonnes 
more  significant.  Predsdy  what  form  his  worship  took  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  rdigion  must 
not  be  judged  too  strictly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  late  com- 
piler, and  that  Manasseh  merdy  assimilated  the  older  Yabweh- 
worship  to  new  Assyrian  forms.'  Politics  and  religion,  bow- 
ever,  were  inseparable,  and  the  supremacy  of  Assyria  meant  the 
supremacy  of  the  Assyrian  pantheon. 

If  Judah  was  compelled  to  take  part  fai  the  Assyrian  campaigns 
against  Egypt,  Arabia  (the  Syrian  desert)  and  Tyre,  this  would 
only  be  in  accordance  with  a  vassal's  duty.  But  when  tradition 
preserves  some  recollection  of  an  offence  fbr  which  Manasseh  was 
taken  to  Babylon  to  ex^dain  his  conduct  (2  Chron.  xxxiit.),  also 
of  the  settling  of  foreign  colonists  in  Samaria  by  Esar-haddoa 
(Ezra  iv.  2),  there  is  just  a  possibility  that  Judah  made  some 
attempt  to  gain  independence.  According  to  Assur-bani-pal  all 
the  western  lands  were  inflamed  by  the  revolt  of  his  brother 
Samas-sum-ukin.  What  part  Judah  took  in  the  Transjordaoic 
disturbances,  in  which  Moab  fought  invading  Arabian  tribes  on 
behalf  of  Assyria,  is  unknown  (see  Moab).  Manasseh's  son  Amon 
fdl  in  a  court  intrigue  and  **  the  people  of  the  land,"  after  avenging 
the  murder,  set  up  in  his  place  the  infant  Josiah  (637).  The 
circumstances  imply  a  regency,  but  the  records  are  silent  upon 

> The  fact  that  these  lists  are  of  the  kings  of  the  "land  Hatti ** 
would  suggest  that  the  term  "  HaCtite  "  had  been  extended  to 
Palestine. 

*So  K.  Budde,  Rd.  of  Israd  to  Exile,  pp.  165-167.  For  an 
attem|>t  to  recover  the  character  of  the  cults,  see  W.  Etbt,  HebrOtr 
(Ldptig.  1906),  pp.  150  sqq. 
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Uk  outloofc.  The  UMWipUon  that  Uie  decay  ti  AMtfiit  vwdU 
the  national  feeUiig  of  in«lependence  is  perhaps  justified  by  those 
events  which  made  the  greatest  impression  upon  the  compiler, 
and  an  account  is  given  ol  Josiah's  leligious  reforms,  based  upon 
a  source  apparently  identical  ^ith  that  which  described  the  work 
of  Jehoash.  In  an  age  when'  the  oppression  and  corruption  of  the 
ruling  classes  had  been  such  that  those  who  cherished  the  old 
worship  of  Yahweh  dared  not  confide  in  their  most  intimate  com- 
panions (Mic  viL  5,  6),  no  social  reform  was  possible;  but  now 
the  young  Josiah,  the  popular  choice,  was  upon  the  throne.  A 
roll,  it  is  said,  was  found  in  the  Temple,  its  contents  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  priests  and  king,  and  it  led  to  a 
solemn  covenant  before  Yahweh  to  observe  the  provisions  of  the 
law-book  which  had  been  so  opportunely  recovered. 

That  the  writer  (2  Kings  xxii.  seq.)  meant  to  describe  the  discovery 
of  Deuteronomy  b  evident  from  the  events  which  followed ;  and  this 
identification  of  the  roll,  already  made  by  Jerome,  Chrysostom 
aad  othetB.  has  been  snfattaatiated  by  modem  literary  criticism 
since  De  Wette  (1805).  (See  Dbutbrowomt  ;  JosiaB.)  Some  very 
tnteresting  parallels  nave  been  cited  from  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
records  where  religious  texts,  said  to  have  been  found  in  temples, 
or  oracles  from  the  distant  paiBt,  have  come  to  light  at  the  very  time 
when  "  the  days  were  fnlL''  ^  These  is.  however,  no  teal  prool  for 
the  traditional  aotiqoity  of  Deuteronomy.  The  book  forms  a  v^ 
distinctive  landmark  in  the  religious  history  by  reason  of  iu  attitude 
to  cult  and  ritual  (see  Hebrew  Rblicion.  (  7).  In  particular 
It  is  aimed  against  the  worship  at  the  numerobs  minor  sanctuaries 
and  inculcates  the  8olepre*eminenoe  of  the  one  great  sanctuary— the 
Teinpla  of  jenisalam.  This  centralieatioa  involved  the  removal  of 
the  local  priests  and  a  modification  of  ritual  and  legal  observance. 
The  fan  of  Samaria,  Sennacherib's  devastation  of  Judah,  and  the 
growth  of  Jerusalem  as  the  capital,  had  tended  to  raise  the  position 
oi  the  Temple,  although  Israel  itself,  as  also  Jodah,  had  famous 
sanctuaries  of  its  own.  From  the  standpoiat  of  the  popular  rtliaoo, 
the  removal  of  the  local  altars,  like  Hexekiah's  d^truction  of  the 
brazen  serpent,  would  be  an  act  of  desecration,  an  iconodasm  which 
can  be  partly  appreciated  from  the  sentiments  of  a  Klnrs  xvili.  32, 
and  partly  also  tram  the  modem  Wahhabite  reformation  (of  the  19th 
century).  But  the  details  and  success  of  the  reforms,  when  viewed 
in  the  aeht  of  the  testimony  of  contemporary  prophets,  are  uncer- 
tain. The  book  of  Deuteronomy  crystallizes  a  doctrine;  It  is  the 
codification  of  teaching  which  presupposes  a  carefully  prepared  soil. 
The  account  of  Josiah's  work,  Hke  that  of  Heeekiah,  is  written  by  one 
of  the  Deuteronomic  school:  that  is  to  say,  the  writer  describes  the 
pcbmulgation  of  the  teaching  under  which  he  lives.  It  is  part  of 
the  scheme  which  runs  through  the  book  of  Kings^  and  its  apparent 
oinect  is  to  show  that  the  Temple  planned  by  David  and  founded  by 
Solpmoo  ultimately  gained  its  trac  position  as  the  only  sanctuary 
of  Yahweh  to  which  his  worshippers  should  repair.  Aocordingly, 
in  handling  Josiah's  successors  tne  writer  no  longer  refers  to  the 
high  places.  But  if  Josiah  carried  out  the  reforms  ascribed  to  him 
they  were  of  no  lastmg  effect.  This  b  conclusively  shown  by  the 
writiiws  of  Jeremiah  (xxr.  ^-7j  nxvL  2  seq.)  and  EzekieL  |osiah 
bimself  is  praised  for  his  justice,  but  faithless  Judah  is  insincere 
(Ter.  iii.  10),  and  those  who  claim  to  possess  Yahweh's  law  are 
denounced  (viii.  8).  If  Israel  could  appear  to  be  better  than  Judah 
(liL  1 1 ;  Ezek.  zvi.,  xxiiL),  the  religious  revival  was  a  practical  failure, 
and  it  was  not  until  a  century  later  that  the  opportunity  aaain  came 
to  put  any  new  teaching  into  effect  ($  ao).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy  has  a  characteristic  social-religious  side; 
its  humanity,  philanthropy  and  charity  are  the  distinctive  features 
of  iu  laws,  and  Josiah's  reputation  (Jer.  xxiL  15  seq.)  and  the 
circumstances  in  whkh  he  was  chooen  king  may  suggest  that 
he,  like  Jehoash  (a  Kings  xL  17 ;  cf.  xxiii.  3).  had  entered  into  a 
reci^tfocal  covenant  with  a  people  who,  as  Micah's  writings  would 
indicate,  had  suffered  grievous  oppression  and  misery.* 

17.  The  FaU  of  the  Judaean  Monarchy. — In  Josiah's  reign  a 
new  era  was  beginning  in  the  history  of  the  worid.  Assyria  was 
rapidly  decaying  and  Egypt  had  recovered  from  the  blows  of 
Assur-bani-pal  (to  which  the  Hebrew  prophet  Nahum  alludes, 
in.  8-10).  Psammetichus  (Psamtek)  I.,  one  of  the  ablest  of 
Egyptian  rulers  for  many  centuries,  threw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke 

«See  G.  Maspero,  Gtsch.  d.  mortfnldnd.  Vdlker  (1877),  p.  446; 
E.  NaviUe.  Proc.  Soc.  BiU.  Archaeol.  (1907),  pp.  233  $99.,  and  T  K. 
Cheyne,  Dedine  and  FaU  of  Judah  (1908),  p.  13.  with  references. 
(The  genuineness  of  such  discoveries  is  naturally  a  matter  for  his- 
torical  criticism  to  dedde.    Thus  the  discovery  of  Numa's  laws  in 


Rome  (Uvy  xl.  29),  upon  which  undue  weight  has  sometimes  been 
laid  (see  Klostermann,  Der  Ptnlateuck  (1906),  pp.  155  sqq.,  was  not 
accepted  as  genuine  by  the  senate  fwho  had  the  laws  destroyed). 


and  probably  not  by  Pliny  himself.    Only  the  later  antiouaries 
danj  to  the  belief  in  their  trustworthiness. — {CommunicaUd.)\ 

'  Both  kings  came  to  the  throne  after  a  conspiracy  aimed  at 
existing  abuses,  and  other  parallels  can  be  fotmd  (see  KiKGs). 


with  the  help  ^  Iroopt  from  Aftia  Minor  and  anpkyed  these  to 
guard  his  eastern  frontiers  at  Def neh.  He  also  revived  the  old 
tiading-conneziona  between  Egypt  and  Phoenicia.  A  Chaldean 
prince,  Nabopohissar,  Kt  himself  up  in  Babylonia,  and  Assyria 
was  compelled  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  A^uza.  It  was  perhaps 
after  this  that  an  inroad  of  Scythians  (9.9.)  occurred  (c.  626  bjc.)\ 
if  it  did  not  actually  touch  Judah,  the  advent  of  the  people  of 
the  north  appears  to  have  caused  great  alarm  (Jer.  iv.-vi.: 
Zephaniah).  Bethshean  in  Samaria  has  perhaps  presoved  in  its 
later  (though  temporaiy)  name  Scythopolia  an  echo  of  the  inva- 
sion.' Later,  Ncxho,  son  of  Psammetichus,  pkoposed  to  add 
to  Egypt  some  of  the  Assyrian  provinces,  and  marched  through 
Palatine.  Josiah  at  once  interposed;  it  is  uncertain  whether,  in 
spite  of  the  power  of  Egypt,  he  had  hopes  of  extending  his  king- 
dom, or  whether  the  famous  reformer  was,  like  Manasseh,  a  vassal 
of  Assyria.  The  book  of  Kinga  gives  the  standpoint  of  a  later 
Judaean  writer,  but  Josiah's  authority  over  a  much  larger  area 
than  Judah  alone  Is  suggested  by  xxiiL  19  (part  of  an  addition), 
and  by  the  references  to  the  border  at  Riblah  in  Ezek.  vi.  14, 
zi.  10  seq.  lie  was  slain  at  Megiddo  in  608,  and  Egypt,  as  in  the 
long-distant  past,  again  held  Palestine  and  Sjrria.  The  Judaeans 
made  Jeboalmz  (or  Shallum)  their  Idng,  but  the  Pharaoh  banished 
him  to  Egypt  three  months  later  and  appointed  his  brother 
Jehoiakim.  Shortly  afterwards  Nineveh  fell,  and  with  it  the 
empire  wfaidi  had  dominated  the  fortunes  of  Palestine  for  over 
two  centuries  (see  {  xo).  Nabonidus  (Nabunaid)  king  of  Baby- 
lonia (556  B.C.)  saw  in  the  disaster  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  for 
the  sacrilege  of  Sennacherib;  the  Hebrew  prophets,  for  their 
part,  exulted  over  Yahweh's  for-reaching  judgment.  The  newly 
formed  CThaldean  power  at  once  recognized  in  Necho  a  dangerous, 
rival  and  Nabopolassar  sent  his  son  Nebuchadrezzar,  who  over- 
threw the  Egyptian  forces  at  Gtrchemish  (605).  The  battle  was 
the  turning-point  of  the  age,  and  with  it  the  succession  of  the  new 
Chaldean  or  Babylonian  kingdom  was  assured.  But  the  relations 
between  Egypt  and  Judah  were  not  broken  off.  The  course 
of  events  is  not  clear,  but  Jehoiakim  {q.v.)  at  all  events  was  in- 
clined to  rely  upon  Egypt.  He  died  just  as  Nebuchadrezzar, 
seeing  his  warnings  disregarded,  was  preparing  to  lay  siege  to 
Jeru»lem.  His  young  son  Jeholachin  surrendered  after  a 
three  months'  reign,  wUh  his  mother  and  the  court;  they  were 
taken  fway  to  Babylonia,  together  with  a  number  of  the  artisan, 
dass  (596).  Jehoiakim's  brother,  Mattaniah  or  Zedeklah,  was 
set  in  his  place  under  an  oath  of  allegiance,  which  he  broke,  pre- 
ferring Hophra  the  new  king  of  Egypt.  A  few  years  later  the 
second  siege  took  place.  It  began  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth 
month,  January  587.  The  looked-for  intervention  of  Egypt  was 
imavailhig,  although  a  temporary  raising  of  the  siege  inspired  wild 
hopes.  Desertion,  pestilence  and  famine  added  to  the  usual 
horrors  of  a  siege,  and  at  length  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth 
month  586,  a  breach  was  made  in  the  walls.  Zedekiah  fled 
towards  the  Jordan  valley  but  was  seized  and  taken  to  Nebuchad- 
rezzar at  Riblah  (45  m.  south  of  Hamath).  Hh  sons  were  slain 
before  his  eyes,  and  he  himself  was  blinded  and  carried  off  to 
Babylon  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years.  The  Babylonian  Nebuzar- 
adan  was  sent  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  rebellious  dty,  and 
on  the  seventh  day  of  the  fifth  month  586  b.c.  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed.  The  Temple,  palace  and  dty  buildings  were  burned,, 
the  walls  broken  down,  the  chief  priest  Seraiah,  the  second  priest 
Zepham'ah,  and  othcr'leaders  were  put  to  death,  and  a  large  body 
of  people  was  again  carried  away.  The  disaster  became  the 
great  q>och-making  event  for  Jewish  history  and  literature. 

Throughout  these  stormy  years  the  prophet  Jeremiah  {q.t.)  had 
realized  that  Judah 's  only  hope  lay  in  submission  to  Babylonia. 
Stigmatized  as  a  traitor,  scorned  and  even  imprisoned,  he  had  not 
ceased  to  utter  his  warnings  to  deaf  ears,  althou^  Zedekiah 
himself  was  perhaps  open  to  petsuasion.  Now  the  penalty  had 
been  paid,  and  the  Babylonians,  whose  policy  was  less  destructive 
than  that  of  Assyria,  contented  themselves  with  appointing  as 
governor  a  certain  Gedaliah.  The  new  centre  was  Mizpah,  a 
commanding  eminence  and  sanctuary,  about  $  m.  N.W.  of 
Jerusalem;  and  here  Gedaliah  issued  an  appeal  to  the  people  to 
•  But  sec  N.  Schmidt,  Ency.  Bib,,  "  Scythians,"  f  i. 
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be  b^  to  Bftbylodk  tinA  to  icsym^  ibor  iortott  pm^^}  occu- 
pations. The  bnd  had  not  been  devMtatetl,  ajid  many  gkiUy 
returoctl  from  ih<?ir  hidipg-platicia  in  Moab,  Edom  and  Ammon. 
But  dbconlcnled  iiiTvivors  of  the  royal  TamJly  undtf  Isbfnat!]! 
Intrigued  with  Ba&lis,  klog  <jl  Amanon.  The  plot  fcsulied  in 
the  paurdcr  of  GtdsUah  and  n%  uin&udcesafuJ  allcmpt  tQ  aury  off 
various  princesses  and  dfUcials  who  bad  been  Icfl  in  I  be  governor's 
care.  ThLs  new  coofusioo,  and  a  natural  feat  of  Babylonia's 
vcDgfiauce  led  many  to  fed  that  their  only  safely  ky  id  flight  10 
Egypt  J  AJid*  although  warned  by  Jeremiah  that  even  there  the 
iworti  wt^uld  find  them,  they  fled  south  iind  took  refuge  in 
Tahpanhe^  (Dapbnac^  qt)^  aflerwaids  forming  smalt  scttle- 
meotj  in  otber  parti  of  Egypt-  ^^^  ^^<^  thread  of  the  history 
ii  broken,  and  apart  from  sa  sJlnsion  to  the  favour  sho^is  to 
the  eftplivit  JehoiachLi]  (vHih  v^blcb  the  bi»kj  of  Jeremiah  t.ad 
Kings  ceinclydc)^  tbere  is  a  gap  in  the  records,  and  subsequent 
events  are  viewed  from  a  liew  staudpoitit  (J  30). 

The  la^t  few  yean  of  the  Judm^a  Idogdoni  present  nev^i^  difficult 
problienii. 

(a)  That  there  wa*  same?  htictijacioii  of  iradkion  h  evideriC  m  the 
CMe  of  Jchoiiktm.  with  who*c  quiet  end  {2  Kiiift  sesv.  a  f4«  «J« 
LtJCiAMj;  2  Chmnn^  xipn%  A  [Scptuainntp  csintm-^  the  bt«  for^ 
ftkadciwed  in  Jef.  K\tL  iS  setj.,  acxxvi,  30  {d.  job,  ^ftf.  x.  6.  2  ttq). 
The  cr&ditioo  of  hti  o^ptivity  (2  ChroD.  xxxvi.  6;  Dan.  i.  a)  hit 
appatrntly  confuacd  hitn  with  Jehoujefatn,  and  the  tatt«''i  n:l|^  u 
•a  brief  that  wme  a^-etkppina;  ia  cpncxivabte.  Moreover,  the 
prophecy  in  Jcf,  XJtxiv,  5  that  Zedefctah  would  die  in  pcjcv  13  rw>t 
Borne  out  by  the  hisior^^  nc^r  dc'ts  Jo«Lili'&  faie  ofm:  with  tl^ie 
procEii«ein  2  l^Engis  »ii*  JO*  TKere  u  also  an  cvidcnE  reiatian  bctwK«cn 
the  pairs:  jehoahiix  and  Jctho'iiikiiTi,  Jc>joiachIn  and  Zedcki-aN 
(e-|.  lengtb  of  reigns) >  and  the  dJift^ulty  fell  In  retard  to  the  second 
iod  tbiid  i*  obvioui  m  the  a^tierapi*  of  the  Jewi&h  liisiociao  Joi^phijs 
to  provide  a  compromise.  The  OQatemporary  prophecies  a^ritied 
to  Jcrctiush  und  ttekiel  ttqtsire  careful  examination  in  this  con- 
iteitiofii  paftty  a»  re^prdt  theif  traditional  background  (e*p«:lal(y 
the  headjLVgs  and  lettin^}.  and  parti j^  for  thdr  contents,  i he  detaili  of 
whiJ^  lometifiiei  do  aat  admit  id  a  Literal  iaierpretaiion  in  accot^ 
dance  with  our  present  hittodcal  mateml  (et  E^ck.  xix.  ^-Oh  where 
the  two  brothen  carried  off  to  Egypt  afld  Babylon  rcspectivefy  would 
■Kta  to  be  Jehoabai  and  his  fieph«iKr  Jfhoiadiin). 

0f)  Some  fluttuatiofi  a  obviouj  in  the  number,  dates  and  cstent 
of  the  depoftalionk  Jer.  liL  S&-3/0  di,^  a  total  of  4600  ptt^in, 
In  contrtst  to  3  King*  ixiv.  14,  16  ^he  numbcfm  ate  not  iociuBive), 
and  reckons  three  deportations  in  the  7tb  (?  tTtb)*  l^th  nM  ^^ul 
vtan  of  KebuchadrecEar.  Only  the  Kcond  u  tpecificaily  ^^^^  ^'''  ^^"^ 
IfOtn  Jeru^fcni  (the  rrmalnlng  afc  of  JudteaDs),  and  \'  1 

hetn  p&auubly  oannectcd  with  the  mundler  of  Cetl»liah.  I 

of  live  yean  bemu  assumed-     For  this  tweJity-third  yi.  .  \ 

(Ank  x-  9, 7)  ftivet  an  invani^v  of  E^pt  and  £  a  attack  upoi]  /\nun>^Ji., 
Moib  and  P&dne  (tec  NvaucitAt^aczzAH), 

(c)  That  the  ebile  Ibted  wvcnty  ycarss  (/  from  gSft  n.C  ^  to  the  c oiti* 

!itrtioB  of  the  pecond  temple ]t  is  the  view  of  the  tanonical  history 
1  ChfOit.  JOucvC  2t;  Jcf,  3KV.  it,  KiLx.  10:  Zech.  L  ii;  cf.  Tyre, 
ta.  iDdil.  i*i!l,  hut  ii  19  usually  reckoned  from  the  lir«  deportatLon, 
which  was  looked  ypon  at  of  j^reater  frtgnifkancc  than  the  mxqwI 
(Jer.  Ktiv.  xxi^.].  and  Li  may  be  a  r&und  numt'CT.  Anoth^^r  d KficulTy 
i*  the  interpretatitjo  oC  the  40  yearj  in  Eitk.  iv.  6  {d.  flgy pt,  aix  i  i), 
and  the  x^  in  t,  5  (Sepluagint  iSc*  Qf  1:903  tjo  in  Jos.  x.  %  7  cpd). 
A  period  of  fifty  years  is  allowed  bv  tl)e  chntnoloKic^d  sclicmo 
(t  Kinipvi.  I ;  cf ,  Jos.  f .  >^  f .  i,  3T),and  thelatebMikof  Guruch  (v*i  j) 
even  tpeaki  of  seven  genecaiiona.  Varying  dhmnolo^al  fcheoiiit 
may  have  been  current  and  itamv  weight  muH  be  bid  upon  iht 
Deinarlrabie  vagneocM  of  the  h»torlcaJ  iofoTmatioo  10  Uier 
wotinl*  (at*  DaNratK  .  . 

(d)  Theattitiideof  thenei^hboorinegoo|nBicon»titutei  inoihcr?«ri. 
OUs problem  [cJ.  2  Kiiig^  isiv.  3  and  3  Chron^  mcxvt.  5.  wht-fe  Lucian'i 
recenaon^nd  the  Stptuaeint  mspfctrvcly  add  the  SatWAfitjiitiiO,  in 
view  of  tbe  circumitaocrii  o(  Gpfl^lish'i  appointancnt  Jtr.  id.  ii,,  art 
ahovr)  at  contrasted  with  the  fTT<(iji:nt  prophecies  a^irtet  Ammon, 
Mc&h  snd  Edom  which  *<*«  lo  br  coniemporary  (•«  Emjw;  ^f  0*0), 

(f)  Finally,  iheTccofrienceof  iirnibrbijitoricafHtuatioriiin  Judocan 
history  mu!t  be  cnruktered.  The  period  under  review,  with  its  rela- 
tions f>etwren  Judah  and  E«>"pl/can  U'  iltusirated  by  proc^heck* 
a!«:ribed  to  d  similar  ftt nation  In  the  time  of  Heietiah*  But  the 
dcstniction  of  Jerusalem  t*  nnt  <}nitc  unique^  omd  isamcwhat  Litef 
we  met»t  with  indir^t  evidejw*  for  at  U-ast  ont  MrniUr  dtcj^er  iip^n 
which  the  retordi  are^  silent.    There  are  a  number  of       ;  '  ' 

related  pa^na^cs  whk h*  ho  we  virr,  on  inter  nal  ^rou  nds,  air  t 

10  iKc  present  jieriwl,  and  when  they  diow  indepcndt^n;  i 

later  date  (in  thetr  prt!*tit  ftjrm},  ihete  is  a  very  strptii; 
that  they  refer  to  uich  tubsequcnt  disasters.     The  f^ 
bi»toiical  tradition  makes  a  Anal  soluHon  impossible,  bi.: 
of  iheJie  years  has  an  intponant  bearing  on  the  histocy  n:  n.c  j.iirr' 
Jiulaean  itate,  which  has  bt^n  eharaetenftticalty  treated  from  the 
atandpolnt  of  exilei  who  retu/tied  fmm  B^byloma  and  repud  theis- 
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•dvM  aa  the  kernel  of  **  Israel"  From  thk  point  of  view,  the 
desire  to  intensify  the  denudation  of  P^estine  and  die  fate  of  iti 
remnant,  and  to  look  to  the  Babylonian  eidlcs  for  the  future,  can 
probably  be  recognized  in  the  wntings  attributed  to  contemporary 
prophets.^ 

x8.  Internal  Conditions  and  the  Exilfi. — Many  of  the  ezllei 
accepted  their  lot  and  settled  down  in  Babylonia  (cf.  Jer.  zzxx. 
4-7);  Jewish  colonies,  too,  were  being  founded  in  Egypt.  The 
agriculturists  and  herdsmen  who  had  been  left  in  Palestine 
formed,  as  always,  the  suple  population,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  either  Jud&h  or  Israel  as  denuded  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  down-trodden  peasanu  were  left  in  peace  to  divide  the  land 
among  them,  and  new  conditions  arose  as  they  took  over  the 
ownerless  estates.  But  the  old  continuity  was  not  entirely 
broken;  there  was  a  rettim  to  earlier  conditions,  and  life  moved 
more  freely  in  its  wonted  channels.  The  fall  of  the  monarchy 
Involved  a  reversion  to  a  pre-monarchical  state.  It  had  scarcely 
been  otherwise  in  Israel.  The  Israelites  who  bad  been  carried 
off  by  the  Assyrians  were  abo  removed  from  the  cult  of  tiic  land 
(cf.  X  Sam.  zxvi.  19;  Ruth  L  15  seq.).  It  is  possible  that  some  had 
escaped  by  taking  timely  refuge  among  their  brethren  in  Judah; 
indeed,  if  national  tradition  availed,  there  were  doubtless  times 
when  Judah  cast  its  eye  upon  the  land  with  which  it  had  been 
so  intimately  connected.  It  would  certainly  be  imwise  to  draw  a 
sharp  boundary  line  between  the  two  districts;  kings  oi  Judah 
could  be  tempted  to  reitore  the  kingdom  of  their  traditional 
founder,  or  Assyria  might  be  complaisant  towards  a  faithful 
Judaean  vassaL  The  character  of  the  Assyrian  domination  over 
Israel  must  not  be  misunderAood;  the  regular  payment  of 
tribute  and  the  provision  of  troopa  were  the  main  requiiements, 
and  the  position  of  the  masses  underwent  little  dkange  if  an 
Assyrian  governor  took  the  place  of  an  unpopular  native  ruler. 
The  two  sections  of  the  Hebrews  who  had  had  so  much  ia 
common  were  scarcely  severed  by  a  border-line  only  a  few  miles 
to  the  north  of  Jerusalem.  But  Israel  after  the  fail  of  Samaria 
is  artificially  excluded  from  the  Judaean  horizon,  and  lies  as  a 
foreign  land,  although  Judah  itself  had  suffered  from  the  intni- 
sion  of  foveignets  in  the  preceding  centuries  of  war  and  turmoil; 
and  strangers  had  settled  in  her  midst,  had  formed  part  of  .the 
royal  guard,  or  had  even  served  as  janissaries  (§  15,  end). 

Samaria  had  experienced  several  changes  in  its  original 
population,'  and  an  instructive  story  tells  how  the  coloxdsts, 
in  their  ignorance  of  the  religion  of  their  new  home,  incurred  the 
divine  wrath.  Ci^us  rcgio  ejus  rdigio — settlement  upon  a  new 
soil  involved  dependence  upon  its  god,  and  accordingly  iviesta 
were  sent  to  instruct  the  Samaritans  in  the  fear  of  Yahwefa. 
Thenceforth  they  continued  the  wonhip  of  the  Isradite  Yahwdi 
along  with  their  own  native  cults  (2  Kings  ondi.  94-38,  33). 
Their  descendants  claimed  participation  in  the  privileges  of 
the  Judaeans  (cf .  Jer.  xli.  5),  and  must  have  identified  themselves 
with  the  old  stock  (Ezra  iv.  3).  Whatever  recollection  they 
preserved  of  their  origin  and  of  the  drcumstanccs  of  their  entry 
would  be  retold  from  a  new  standpoint;  the  ethnological  tradi- 
tions wotild  gain  a  new  meaning;  the  asshnilation  would  in 
time  become  complete.  In  view  of  subsequent  events  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  more  interesting  subject  of  inquby  than 
the  internal  religious  and  sociological  conditions  in  Samaria  at 
this  age. 

To  the  prophets  the  religious  position  was  lower  in  Judah 
than  in  Samaria,  whose  iniquities  were  less  grievous  (Jer.  iiL 
XX  seq.,  xxili.  11  sqq.;  Ezek.  xvi.  51).  The  greater  prevalence 
of  heathen  elements  in  Jerusalem,  as  detailed  in  the  reforms  of 
Josiah  or  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  (cf  Ezek.  viii.),  would 

^  So  also  one  can  now  compare  the  estimate  taken  of  the  Jews  io 
Egypt  in  ler.  xli  v.  with  the  actual  religious  conditions  which  are 
known  to  have  prevailed  later  at  Elephantine,  where  a  small  Jewish 
colony  worshipped  Yahu  (Yahweh)  at.  their  own  temple  ^ee  £. 
Sachau,  "  Drei  aram.  Papyrusurkunde,"  in  the  Ahkandlimgem  of 
the  Prussian  Academy.  Berhn,  1907). 

*  Sargon  had  removed  Babylonians  into  the  land  of  Hatt!  (Syria 
and  Palestine),  and  in  715  B.C.  among  the  colonists  were  tribes  appar- 
ently of  desert  origin  (Tamud.  Hayapa,  &c.)i  other  settlements  are 
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»t  least  suggest  that  the  destruction  of  tlie  state  was  not  entirely 
a  disaster.  To  this  catastrophe  may  be  due  the  fragmentary 
character  of  old  Judaean  historical  traditions.  Moreover,  the 
land  was  purified  when  it  became  divorced  from  the  practices 
of  a  luxurious  court  and  lost  many  of  its  worst  inhabitants. 
In  Israel  as  in  Judah  the  political  disasters  not  only  meant 
a  shifting  of  population,  they  also  brought  into  prominence 
the  old  popular  and  non-official  religion,  the  character 
of  which  is  not  to  be  condemned  because  of  the  attitude  of 
lofty  prophets  in  advance  of  their  age.  When  there  were  sects 
like  the  Rechabites  (Jer.  xxxv.),  when  the  Judaean  fields  could 
produce  a  Micah  or  a  S^phaniah,  and  when  Israel  no  doubt 
had  men  who  inherited  the  spirit  of  a  Hosea,  the  nature  of  the 
underlying  conditions  can  be  more  justly  appreciated.  The 
writings  of  the  prophets  were  cherished,  not  only  in  the  un- 
favourable atmosphere  of  courts  (see  Jer.  xxxvi.,  2X  sqq.),  but 
also  in  the  circles  of  their  followers  (Isa.  viii.  i6).  In  the  quiet 
smaller  sanctuaries  the  old-time  beliefs  were  maintained,  and  the 
priests,  often  perhaps  of  the  older  native  stock  (cL  2  Kings 
zvii.  38  and  above),  were  the  recognized  guardians  of  the  reli- 
gious cults.  The  old  stories  of  earlier  days  encircle  places  which, 
though  denounced  for  their  corruption,  were  not  regarded  as 
illegitimate,  and  in  the  form  in  which  the  dim  traditions  of  the 
past  are  now  preserved  they  reveal  an  attempt  to  purify  popular 
belief  an(|  thought.  In  the  domestic  circles  of  prophetic 
communities  the  part  played  by  their  great  heads  in  history 
did  not  suffer  in  the  telling,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  part 
at  least  of  the  extant  history  of  the  Israelite  kingdom  passed 
through  the  hands  of  men  whose  interest  lay  in  the  pre-eminence 
of  their  seers  and  their  beneficent  deeds  on  behalf  of  these  small 
communities.  This  interest  and  the  popular  tone  of  the  history 
may  be  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  literature  docs  not  take 
US  into  the  midst  of  that  world  of  activity  in  which  the  events 
unfolded  themselves. 

Although  the  records  preserve  complete  sflence  upon  the  period 
now  under  review,  it  is  necessary  to  free  oneself  from  the  narrow  out- 
look of  the  later  Judaean  compilers.  It  is  a  gratuitous  assum|)tion 
>hat  the  history  of  (north)  Israel  ceased  with  the  fall  of  Samaria  or 
that  Tudah  then  took  over  Israelite  literature  and  inherited  the  old 
Israelite  spirit:  the  question  of  the  preservation  of  eariter  writings 
is  of  historical  importance.  It  is  true  that  the  situation  in  Israel 
or  Samaria  continues  obscure,  but  a  careful  study  of  Uttrary  pro- 
ductions, evidently  not  earlier  thiti  the  Ji,h  ccMiiur^'  lie,  ncvcils.  a 
particular  loftiness  of  conception  ancl  a  fefl*3cn*ry  which  ftnds  iia 
parallels  tn  Hosea  and  appiroxir'irt-^  llie  pctuti'ir  chimctfristici 
of  the  Deuteronomic  school  of  th'    .; Iii„     But  iJie  history  wbicli  (he 

iudaean  writers  have  handed  down  [>  inHurrtccil  bv  llic  later  hoMility 
ctwccn  ludah  and  Samaria.  The  tnditionji  ixund  between  iJie 
north  and  south  which  nothing  could  tfTace  {d.  Jos,  Ani.,  ii.  B,  6}  has 
been  carried  back  to  the  eariiest  afirtT  yt-t  the  prrsent  period,  after 
the  age  of  rival  kingdoms,  Judah  and.  Isji-qcI,  and  before  the  fmjnda- 
tion  of  Judaism,  is  that  in  which  the  historical  backKraundi  for  the 
inclusion  of  Judah  among  the  "  sfm?  "  cf  hmr!  h  ^t^uaWy  suit- 
able (|J  5,  20,  end).  Thecircur  " -r  alliance 
between  the  people  of  Palestine,  nre  ol  I  he 
old  holy  places  (Hebron,  Bethel,  I  1  be  mined 

Jerusalem  would  not  be  one,  an  :  o-i-iin^-  ^.-nuMiuti  cf  judali 

and  IsraeUfrom  internal  and  non  1  luical  points  ot  %'icw— not  ^ht-ir 
condition  in  the  pre-monarchical  .■1;':^— is  the  more  crucbl  problem 
in  biblical  history.' 

19.  Persian  Per:«f.*— The  course  of  events  from  the  middle 
of  the  6th  century  B.C.  to  the  close  of  the  Persian  period  is 
lamentably  obscure,  although  much  indirect  evidence  indicates 
that  this  age  holds  the  key  to  the  growth  of  written-  biblical 
history.  It  was  an  age  of  literary  activity  which  manifested 
itself,  not  in  contemporary  historical  records — only  a  few  of 
which  have  survived— but  rather  in  the  special  treatment  of 
previously  existing  sources.     The  problems  are  of  unusual 

*  The  growifijK  recognttk>n  that  the  land  was  not  depopulated  after 
586  is  of  fundamental  significance  for  the  criticism  of  "exilic" 
•nd  "  post-«xilic  "  history.  G.  A.  Smith  thus  sums  up  a  dis- 
cnasioa  of  the  extent  of  the  deportations:  "...  A  large  majority 
of  the  Jewish  people  femained  on  the  land.  Thb  conclusion  may 
startle  ns  with  our  generally  received  notions  of  the  whole  nation  as 
•jdled.     But  there  are  facts  which  support  it  "  {Jerusalem,  iL  268). 

*  On  the  place  of  Palestine  in  Persian  history  see  Persia  :  History^ 
•meumi,  especially  f  S  ii.;  also  Aetaxcrjusi  Cambysxs;.  Cyeus 
Damus.  " 
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intricacy  and  additional  light  is  needed  from  external  evidence. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  turn  to  this  first.  Scarcely  40  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a  new  power  appeared  in  the 
east  in  the  person  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  Babylon  speedily  fell 
(539  B.C.)  and  a  fresh  era  opened.  To  the  petty  states  this  meant 
only  a  change  of  masters;  they  now  became  part  of  one  of  the 
largest  empires  of  antiquity.  The  prophets  who  had  marked 
in  the  past  the  advent  of  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans  now  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  the  advance  of  Cyrus,  confident  that  the  fall 
of  Babylon  would  bring  the  restoration  of  their  fortunes.  Cyrus 
was  hailed  as  the  divinely  appointed  saviour,  the  anointed  one 
of  Yahweh.  The  poetic  imagery  in  which  the  prophets  clothed 
the  doom  of  Babylon,  like  the  romantic  account  of  Herodotus 
(i.  191),  falls  short  of  the  simple  contemporary  account  of  Cyrus 
himselif.  He  did  not  fulfil  the  detailed  predictions,  and  the 
events  did  not  reach  the  ideals  of  Hebrew  writers;  but  these 
antidpations  may  have  influenced  the  form  which  the  Jewish 
traditions  subsequently  took.  .Nevertheless,  if  Cyrus  was  not 
originally  a  Persian  and  was  not  a  worshipper  of  Yahweh 
(Isa.  xU.  35),  he  was  at  least  tolerant  towards  subject  races  and 
their  religions,  and  the  persistent  traditions  unmistakably  point 
to  the  honour  in  which  his  memory  was  held.  Throughout  the 
Persian  supremacy  Palestine  was  necessarily  influenced  by 
thf  course  of  events  in  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  (with  which 
intercourse  was  continual),  and  some  light  may  thus  be  in- 
directly thrown  on  its  otherwise  obscure  political  history.  Thus, 
when  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  made  his  great  expedition 
against  Egypt,  with  the  fleets  of  Phoenicia  and  Cypnis  and 
with  the  camels  of  the  Arabians,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Palestine  itself  was  concerned.  Also,  the  revolt  which  broke 
out  in  the  Persiaif  provinces  at  thb  juncture  may  have  extended 
to  Palestine;  although  the  usurper  Darius  encountered  his  most 
serious  opposition  in  the  north  and  north-east  of  his  empire.  An 
outburst  of  Jewish  religious  feeling  b  dated  in  the  second  year 
of  Darius  (530),  but  whether  Judah  was  making  a  bold  bid  for 
independence  or  had  received  spedal  favour  for  abstaining 
from  the  above  revolts,  external  evidence  alone  can  decide. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Darius  there  was  a  fresh  revolt 
in  Egypt;  it  was  quelled  by  Xerxes  (485-46s)»  ^l»o  did  not 
imitate  the  religious  tolerance  of  hb  predecessors.  Artaxerxcs  I. 
Longimanus  (465-425),  attracts  attention  because  the  famous 
Jewish  reformers  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  flourished  tmder  a  king 
of  thb  name.  Other  revolts  occurred  in  Egypt,  and  for  these 
and  also  for  the  rebellion  of  the  Persian  satrap  Megabyzos 
(c.  448-447),  independent  evidence  for  the  position  of  Judah  is 
needed,  since  a  catastrophe  apparently  bcfcU  the  unfortunate 
state  before  Nehemiah  appears  upon  the  scene.  Little  b  known 
of  the  mild  and  indolent  Artaxerxes  II.  Mnemon  (404-359)- 
With  the  growing  weakness  of  the  Persian  empire  Egypt  reas^ 
serted  iu  independence  for  a  time.  In  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  III. 
Ochus  (359-338),  Egypt,  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus  were  in  revolt; 
the  rising  was  quelled  without  mercy,  and  the  dctaib  of 
the  vengeance  are  valuable  for  the  possible  fate  of  Palestine 
itself.  The  Jewish  historian  Josephus  {Ant.  xl.  7)  records 
the  enslavement  of  the  Jews,  the  pollution  of  the  Temple  by  a 
certain  Bagoses  (see  Bagoas),  and  a  seven  years'  punbhmckit. 
Other  late  sources  narrate  the  destruction  of  Jericho  and  a 
deportatibn  of  the  Jews  to  Babylonia  and  to  Hyrcania  (on  the 
Caspian  Sea).  The  evidence  for  the  catastrophes  under 
Artaxerxes  I.  and  III.  (see  Artaxeixes),  exclusively  contained 
in  biblical  and  in  external  tradition  respectively,  is  of  particular 
importance,  since  several  biblical  passages  refer  to  disasters 
similar  to  those  of  586  but  presuppose  different  conditions  and  are 
apparently  of  later  origin.*   The  murder  of  Artaxerxes  IIL  by 

»  The  evidence  for  Artaxerxes  III.,  accepted  by  Ewald  and  othos 
(see  W.  R.  Smith,  Old  TesUunent  in  Jewish  ChurOi.  p.  438  WQ.:  W. 
Judeich.  KleinasiaL  Stud.,  p.  170;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Ency.  Bib.,  col. 
2202 :  F.  C.  Kent.  Ilisl.  I1899I.  PP.  230  sqq.)  has  however  been  ques- 
tioned by  Willrich.  Judaica,  35-39  (see  Cheyne,  Enc^  Btb.,  coL 
3941).  The  account  of  Josephus  (above)  raises  several  difficulties, 
especblly  the  identity  of  Bagoses.  It  has  been  supposed  that  he  has 
placed  the  reeord  too  late,  and  that  this  Bagoaes  is  the  Judaean 
governor  who  flourished  about  408  B.C.    (See  p.  286,  n.  3.) 
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Bagoscs  gave  a  set-back  to  the  revival  of  the  Persian  Empire. 
Under  Darius  Codomannus  (336-330)  the  advancing  Greek 
power  brought  matters  to  a  head,  and  at  the  battle  of  Issus 
in  3ii  Alexander  settled  its  fate".  The  overthrow  of  Tyre 
and  Gaza  secured  the  possession  of  the  coast  and  the  Jewish 
state  entered  upon  the  Greek  period.    (See  §  25.) 

During  these  two  ccntunes  the  Jews  in  Palestine  had  been  only 
one  of  an  aggregate  of  subject  peoples  enjoying  internal  freedom 
provided  in  return  for  a  regular  tribute.  They  lived  in  comparative 
quietude:  although  Herodotus  knows  the  Palestinian  coast  he  does 
not  raention  the  Jews.  The  earlier  Persian  kings  acknowledged 
the  various  religions  of  the  petty  peoples:  they  were  also  patrons  of 
their  temples  and  would  take  care  to  preserve  an  ancient  right  of 
asylum  or  the  privileges  of  long-establisned  cults.^  Cyrus  on  enter- 
ing Babylon  had  even  restored  the  gods  to  the  cities  to  which  they 
belonged.'  Consequently  much  interest  atuches  to  the  evidence 
which  illustrates  the  environment  of  the  Jews  during  this  period. 
Those  who  had  been  scattered  from  Palestine  lived  in  small  colonies. 
sometimes  mingling  and  intermarrying  with  the  natives,  sometimes 
strictly  preservmg  their  own  individuality.  Some  took  root  in  the 
strange  lands,  and,  as  later  popular  stories  indicate,  evidently  reached 
high  positions;  others,  retaining  a  more  vivid  tradition  01  the  land 
of  their  fathers,  cherished  the  ideal  of  a  restored  Jerusalem.  Excava- 
tion at  Nippur  {q.v.)  in  Babylonia  has  brought  to  lig^t  nymorvtus 
contract  tablets  of  the  sth  centurv  B.C.  with  Hebrew  i^rofier  names 
(Haggai.  Hanani,  Gcdaliah,  &c.).  Papyri  from  Ehphantiiie  in 
Upper  Egypt,  of  the  same  age,  proceed  from  Jc^^  ish  f^innlics 
wno  carry  on  a  flourishing  business,  live  among  E::^  prian.4  and 
Persians,  and  take  their  oaths  in  courts  of  bw  in  the  naric  tA  i  lit  {^od 
•*  Yahu,"  the  "  God  of  Heaven,"  whose  temple  dated  I'  ri  l^  ■  I  ist 
Egyptian  kings.  Indeed,  it  was  claimed  that  Camb .  1  ^  ]<  lI  l.;ft 
the  sanctuary  unharmed  but  had  destroyed  the  teiu>il.  .  k.i  the 
Egyptians.  In  Elephantine,  as  in  Nippur,  the  legal  um^c&  ihovr 
that  similar  elements  of  Babylonio- Assyrian  culture  prr^vjtilpid^.  and 
the  evidence  from  two  such  widely  separated  fields  '<,i>  imltvctive 
for  cooditiona  in  Palestine  itself.* 

20.  The  Restoraiicn  of  Judah. — ^The  biblical  history  for  the 
Persian  period  is  contained  in  a  new  source — the  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  whose  standpoint  and  period  are  that  of 
Chronicles,  with  which  they  arc  closely  joined.  After  a  brief 
description  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the  "seventy  years"  of 
the  exile  are  passed  over,  and  we  are  plunged  into  a  history  of 
the  return  (2  Chron.  xxxvi. ;  Ezra  i.).  Although  Palestine  had  not 
been  depopulated,  and  many  of  the  exiled  Jews  remained  in 
Persia,  the  standpoint  is  that  of  those  who  returned  from 
Babylon.  Settled  in  and  around  Jerusalem,  they  look  upon 
themselves  as  the  sole  commum'ty,  the  true  Israel,  even  as  il  was 
believed  that  once  before  Israel  entered  and  developed  inde- 
pendently in  the  land  of  its  ancestors.  They  look  back  from  the 
age  when  half-suppressed  hostility  with  Samaria  had  broken 
out,  and  when  an  exclusive  Judaism  had  been  formed.  The 
interest  of  the  writers  is  as  usual  in  the  reUgious  history;  they 
were  indifferent  to,  or  perhaps  rather  ignorant  of,  the  strict 
order  of  events.  Their  narratives  can  be  partially  supplemented 
from  other  sources  (Haggai;  Zechariah  i.-viii.;  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.; 
Malachi),  but  a  consecutive  sketch  is  impossible.* 

*  Thus  a  decree  of  Darius  I.  takes  the  part  of  his  subjects  against 
the  excessive  zeal  of  the  official  Gadatas,  and  grants  freedom  of 
taxation  and  exemption  from  forced  labour  to  those  connected  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo  in  Asia  Minor  {BuUctm  dt  correspondence  keiltntque, 
xiii.  539:  E.  Meyer,  ErUsUkung  d*s  Judenthums,  p.  19  aeq.;  cf.  id. 
PorschuHgen,  iL  497). 

'  In  addition  to  this,  the  Egyptian  story  of  the  priest  Uza-hor 
at  the  court  of  Cambyses  and  Darius  reflects  a  policy  of  religious 
tolerance  which  illustrates  the  biblical  account  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
(Brugsch,  Gesck.  Aet.  pp.  784  sqq. ;  see  Cheyne,  Jew.  Rtlig.  Life  after 
the  Exile,  pp.  40-43). 

*  From.  T^roa  in  north  Arabia,  also,  there  is  monumental  evidence 
of  the  5th  century  B.C.  for  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  influence  upon 
the  1aneuag:e.  cult  and  art.  For  Nippur,  see  Bab.  Exped.  of  Untv.  of 
Pennsyhonia,  series  A.,  vol.  be  (1808),  by  H.  V.  Hilprecht;  for 
Elephantine,  the  Mond  papyri.  A.  H.  Sayce  and  A.  E.  Cowley, 
Afamaic  Papyri  Discovered  at  Assuan  (1906).  and  those  cited  above 

SI.  28a,  n.  i).^  For  the  Jewish  colonies  in  general.^ee  H.  Guthe,  Ency. 
ib.,  art.  "  Dispersion  (with  references) :  also  bebw.  (  25  sgq. 
<See  EzfiA  akd  Nbhemiah  with  bibliographical  references, 
also  T.  K.  Cheyne.  Introd.  to  Isaiah  (1895);  Jew.- Religious  Life 
nfter  tke  Exile  (1898);  E.  Scllin.  Stud.  t.  Entstekungsgeseh.  d.  jud. 
Gemeinde  (1901):  R.  H.  Kennett  in  Sweie's  Cambridge  Biblical 
Essays  (pp.  92  sqq.) ;  G.J  ah  n,  Die  Bticher  Esra  u.  Nehemja  (1909): 
and  C.  C.  Torrey.  £ira  Studies  (1910). 


In  56 1  B.C.  the  captive  Judaean  king,  Jehoiachin,  bad  received 
special  marks  of  favour  from  Nebuchadrezzar's  son  AmB- 
marduk.  So  little  is  known  of  this  act  of  recognition  that 
its  significance  can  only  be  conjectured.  A  little  later  Tyre 
received  as  its  king  Merbaal  (555-552)  who  had  been  fetched  from 
Babylonia.  Babylonia  was  politically  unsettled,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Davidic  dynasty  had  descendants;  if  Babyk>n 
was  assured  of  the  allegiance  of  Judah  further  acts  of  clemency 
may  well  have  followed.  But  the  later  recension  of  Judaean 
history— our  sole  source—entirely  ignores  the  elevation  of 
Jehoiachin  (2  Kings  xxv.  27  sqq  ;  Jer.  IIL  31-34),  and  proceeds 
at  once  to  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  who  proclaims  as  his  divine 
mission  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  (538).  The  Judaean 
Sheshbazzar  (a  corruption  of  some  Babylonian  name)  brought 
back  the  Temple  vessels  which  Nebuchadrezzar  had  carried 
away  and  prepared  to  undertake  the  work  at  the  expense  of 
the  royal  purse.  An  immense  body  of  exiles  b  said  to  have 
returned  at  this  time  to  Jerusalem  under  Zcnibbabd,  who  was 
of  Davidic  descent,  and  the  priest  Jeshua  or  Joshua,  the 
grandson  of  the  murdered  Seraiah  (Ezra  i.-ill.;  v.  13-vi.  5). 
When  these  reftised  the  proffered  help  of  the  people  of  Samaria, 
men  of  the  same  faith  as  themselves  (iv.  2),  their  troubles  began, 
and  the  Samaritans  retaliated  by  preventing  the  rebuilding.  The 
next  historical  notice  is  dated  In  the  second  year  of  Darius  (520) 
when  two  prophets,  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  came  forward  to 
kindle  the  Judaeans  to  new  efforts,  and  in  spite  of  oppositioo 
the  work  went  steadily  onwards,  thanks  to  the  favour  of  Darius, 
until  the  Temple  was  completed  four  years  later  (Ezra  v.  2,  vi.  13 
sqq.).  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  independent  writings 
ascribed  to  these  prophets,  it  appeals  that  no  considerable  body 
of  exiles  could  have  returned — it  Is  still  an  event  of  the  future 
(Zech.  ii.  7,  vi.  15);  h'ttle,  if  anything,  had  been  done  to  the 
Temple  (Hag.  ii.  15);  and  Zerubbabei  is  the  one  to  take  to 
hand  and  complete  the  great  underuking  (Zech.  iv.  9).  The 
prophets  address  themselves  to  men  living  in  comfortable 
abodes  with  olive-fields  and  vineyards,  suffering  from  bad  seasons 
and  agricultural  depressbn,  and  though  the  country  is  un- 
settled there  is  no  reference  to  any  active  opposition  on  the 
part  of  Samaritans.  So  far  from  drawing  any  lesson  from 
the  brilliant  event  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  the  prophets  imply 
that  Yahweh's  wrath  is  still  upon  the  unfortunate  city  and  that 
Persia  is  still  the  oppressor.  Consequently,  although  small 
bodies  of  individuals  no  doubt  came  back  to  Judah  from  time 
to  time,  and  some  special  mark  of  favour  may  have  been  shown 
by  Cyrus,  the  opinion  has  gained  ground  since  the  early  arguments 
of  E.  Schradcr  {Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1867,  pp.  460-504),  that  the  com.- 
piler's  represmtation  of  the  history  is  untrustworthy.  His  main 
object  is  to  make  the  new  Israel,  the  post-exilic  community  at 
Jerusalem,  continuous,  as  a  society,  with  the  old  Israel.*  Greater 
weight  must  be  laid  upon  the  independent  evidence  of  the 
prophetical  writings,  and  the  objection  that  Palestine  could  not 
have  produced  the  religious  fervency  of  Haggai  or  Zechariah 
without  an  initial  impulse  from  Babylonia  begs  the  question. 
Unfortunately  the  internal  conditions  in  the  6th  century  b.c 
can  be  only  indirectly  estimated  (S  18),  and  the  political  position 
must  remain  for  the  present  quite  uncertain.  In  Zerubbabei 
the  people  beheld  once  more  a  ruler  of  the  Davidic  race.  The 
new  temple  heralded  a  new  future;  the  mournful  fasts  com- 
memorative of  Jerusalem*s  disasters  would  become  fcasLs; 
Yahweh  had  left  the  Temple  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  but  had  now 
returned  to  sanctify  it  with  his  presence;  the  city  had  purged 
its  iniquity  and  was  fit  once  more  to  become  the  central  sanc- 
tuary.   So  Haggai  sees  in  Zerubbabei  the  representative  of  the 

*  There  is  an  obvious  effort  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  tradirion 
(a)  in  Ezra  ii.  which  gives  a  list  of  families  who  returned  from  exile 
each  to  its  own  city,  and  (A)  in  the  return  of  the  holy  vessels  in  the 
time  of  Cyrus  (contrast  1  Esdras  iv.  43  teg.),  a  view  which,  m  sfnte 
of  Dan.  i.  2.  v.  2  seq..  conflicts  with  2  Kings  xxiv.  13  and  xxv.  13 
(see.  however,  9.  14).  That  attempts  have  been  made  to  adjust 
contradictory  representations  is  suggested  by  the  pronhecy  ascribed 
to  Jeremiah  (xxvti.  16  sqq.)  where  the  restoration  of  tnc  holy  vessels 
finds  no  place  in  the  snorter  text  of  the  Septuagint  (see  W.  R. 
Smith,  Old  Test,  and  Jew.  Church,  pp.  104  sqq.). 
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idesi  kingdom,  the  irtusied  and  bighJy  favoured  minisieT  whn  wai 
the  signet'ring  upoD  VahwcK'shftfid  (conirMt  Hag.  ii.  34  with  |er. 
xzii.  33).  ZechaiiAlt,  iit  hii  luta,  prockims  tbe  overt  brow  of 
all  di£Eicttltiet  in  tbe  paib  of  tbe  nt>w  king^  wko  abdi  rule'  in 
glory  su{^rted  hy  the  prie&t  (Zcch.  vi,)*  What  poUilcoJ 
aspirations  were  leviircd,  wbiit.  other  writcre  were  iuipircd  by 
these  momentous  events  are  questions  of  imftfrence* 

A  work  which  incuk^tcs  the  (IcpcntjencP  d  the  atatc'upofl  tbt 
purity  of  its  ruler  if.  the  iinfinBahjMi  boolc  of  Kinn  with  ita  history 
of  the  E)avidic  dyftf-^iy  aind  the  Temptc^  It*  iqeal*  culmJoate  in 
Jostah  {i  16,  end),  uiJ  thefc  b  a  stroog  presumption  tliat  it  U 
intendea  to  impress  'ip'^n  ulif  i^tt'W  era  iKo  Icsaons  arjwn  J  rum  the 
past.  Its  treatment  '  '  ■  ■  m  rchy  n  only  part  of  i.  ereat  and  now 
nighly  comoltcated  nJrrtbkin^  Ufsccabic  iti  the  boolv 

Icshua  to  Kings),  ^*^   the  thoui;ht  and  cojooin^  by 

uuiguage  characterir :'  ul  iJeutitrronciniy  (especially  the  secondary 
portions),  which  f<'iTj]s.  the  ocnraHiy  introduction.  Whitrvcr 
reforms  Jfosiah  actui  l^-  arcornnlished!,  the  nsstotatioTi  afforded  the 

opportunity  of  brin ^hf  Dt'iitensnumlc  teaching  into  *ctw>nr 

tnott(s;h  it  is  more  pi  t  Deuteronomy  itself  m  the  mafn  if 

not  moch  earlier  tns  ri^j  half  of  the  enh  century  b,c,*     It 

shows  a  strong  natic a....  ,  ..J.ti^  which  11  not  rcstrktro  to  Judah 
alone,  but  comprises  n  gr<eiiicr  fsrac}  from  Kadesh  In.  Naphtnli  id 
the  north  to  Hebron  in  the  wuili 


Jordan.  Distinctive 
Samaritan  liturgical 
tbe  conclusion  ttiat  I 
were  taken  over  and 
Jerusalem  (viz.  in  th 
confirms  the  inferen 
sence  of  direct  tcstii 
-which  presuppose  the 
relations  with  Saman 
as  the  historians  re^^ 
Samaritamsre  is  obvi' 
sought.  But  the  cur 
of  more  than  a  passi 
tunes;  not  until  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  dot 
Upon  this  blank  p 
33)  much  light  is  al» 


and  even  extendi  beyond  the 

iiii- Uirt.ii?aii  ftsLtoTd  ^re  included,  i^i  in  the 

'  '■  uc,  jucviit  J4^^ji,  and  the  evidence  tor 

^.rigioi4lly  of  (tiQfthJ  braelite  interest 

i')  tht  Laier  standpoinc  of  Juctali  and 

;>sTt3i(f  bot)k  of  Ksn^)  independently 

•  \70m  Dcrnttfonofliy  itself.     The  ab- 

:.■  |xirtii*l]y  Buppli<rd  by  later  evcnit 

r.  ,ik-Lfp  oi  no  intiiniidcrabb  aiatc,  and  imply 

iaIiIcK  had  tvra  hy  iw  tnmna  so  unfriciridly 

:H:nti     A  cofntnon  p'oumj  fur  JudaKcn  and 

K  ai^  it  bist  tbii  obscurr  age  th^t  U  iii  to  be 

IF)  is  raided  fiir  too  bflvf  i^n  Litt['r\'al  to  allow 

:  trHnpHyj?  at  the  nttoratlun  of  Judin'ttn  fcjjr- 

'  '^t-hemiAh,  alKKUi  140  ycuf*  after  ihc 

■  riral  m^tcHAl  Ijcconte  It^  irtt|J«rrfect, 

i>j  the  foundation  of  Judaism  (fj  ?[, 

1  iiiiiwiii  tiv  another  body  of  evidence,     it  hi 


long  been  recognizee!  rlut  1  Cnron.  ii.  and  iv.  rcpri:r«int  a  Jiidnih 


composed  mainly  of 
(Hebron)  to  the  vicir 
meel,  Kenite  or  R( 
"  sons  "  of  Hezron.  c 
point  generally  to  an  . 
(Ed<       


ij>5  whirh  had  movtd  lip  frotn  the  south 
'  ! .  '  -a  lem.  1 1  i  riti  udc«  Caleb  a  nd  Jefah* 
nniliM,  srtibc*.  &c.,  and  these,  as 
FulatioHi^ltip  with  Lii^ead.  Tlie  nnfnes 
1.1  MU  V  i«iih  Aouth  l^alcatine  and  north  Arabia 
^Edoin,  Midian.  &c. ;  see  e»p«:tolly  tbe  UiMis  in  Of  n.  itxsvi.),  and 
suggest  that  certain  mctnijcrs  of  a  ciosdiy  related  cotleciion  d 
groups  bad  separated  from  the  nuin  body  snd  werv  nltiioatefy 
eorolled  as  Isimelitcs.  k  h  also  fecognkoJ  by  jitariy  scholars  ihfit 
in  the  present  account  of  the  exodu»  tbrnc  ifc  indkC4itionj^  Of  [he 
original  prominence  «>f  trad  11  ions  of  tCddeiSih,  and  ab*a  of  a  JMurn'^y 
northwards  in  which  '.  j'(  h.  Keniit'a  and  others  took  part  (i  $}.  On 
d<»  besides,  it  hsa  lonf^  ticen  felt  that  fOiith 


these  and  on  other  gi 
Palestine,  with  its  no 
biblical  research,  an 
determine  the  true  si| 
has  been  to  regard  i 
hbtory,  which  dema 
distinct  tribal  moveii 
under  David.  On  t 
Cheyne  involves  the 


All 


ibi^n  conneiuons,  is  of  real  importance  in 
nv  Viears  eRnrt*  have  been  mAde  to 
.1  ihc  evidence.  The  usiul  ttndcncy 
hi  dl  the  eritici^m  of  early  Ivaelite 
-rTotiiiniction  ii  &h  and  to  dificern 
I  ij«  to  the  union  of  jiidah  and  Jjirael 
ii  ind,  the  cbLKjmte  thct^ry  of  T.  K, 

^    .  __   _  ihat  a  hiitof-y  dealing  *iiti   the  sooth 

actually  underiics  our  fiourcei  and  can  be  recovered  by  etneod.itii>n 
of  the  text.  Against  true  former  m  the  faci  that  althou|;^  «rt*in 
groups  are  ultimatelv  lound  io  ludah  (Judg.  i.),  the  eviiik'nce  for 
the  movement — a  coi  iiir>c  ruortfe  ol  Kadc^,  almoit  at  ibi-  gate  of 
the  promised  land — C] -licit! v  mOAti^sji*  Lirad:  and  against  the  btter 
the  evidence  again  showi  that  thin  npfescntatioo  ha*  been  deftber- 
ately  submxlinated  to  the  entrance  of  Israut  tmm  beyond  tbe  Jordan,* 


*  Tbe  view  that  Dcuttronomy  is  bter  than  the  ytb  century  biti 
been  suggested  by  M .  Verne*.  N&nvelif  kyp&t&tst  mr  ia  t^ftip-  ** 
fortginedu  Deul,  (I'-^tK  lfa.vct»  Chtiiiian.  H  its  vrifincj  fiBjtJ; 
Horst,  in  Rtv.tUl'kiif  ifi  r*hi.,  iMH't^tui  mof*  neceuily  by  E.  Day, 
Journ.  Bit^  Lil.  (191  .  j.  pp.  202  tnq.j  and  R.  H.  Kcnnert*  Jmirn. 
The<d.  Stud.  (1906).  ji*  4!^  9qq.  The  stroniceit  criunEer<rarguETient& 
(see  W  E.  Addis,  Z/^x:.  0/  Hixai.  ti,  2-4)  rely  upon  the  hiTitoric^l 
trustworthiness  of  a  Kingi  xxru  leq.  Weiehiy  reasons  are  brouKht 
alao  by  conservative  writer*  aE«Linsi  rbe  theory  that  DckiHen:>noniy 
dates  from  or  about  tfri'  ag.e  of  Josiati.  and  their  objection^  to  ihe 
*'  discovery  "  of  a  new  U^  wroU  a]jf*ly  t^ctiially  to  the  "  re-di»covery  *' 
and  promulgation  of  hi  old  a^[  jLutbentk  rode. 

•  See,  for  Cheyne's  \  rtrdrnt  t^nd  fitil  a^f  Jvdaft.  intrifdurli^ 
(1908).  The  forma  hsii  m^ciy  siiipptiN-iiirrni;  sifv,  iimun^^ 
recent  writers.  N.Scl  .T//«f«niwi  fit^JiiJ,  j>p  jjjp^q  ;C,F, 
Burney,  Journ.  Tfuol.  Stud.  (1908).  pp.  321  sqq.;  O.  A.  Toffteen. 


la  Cither  case  the  history  of  Bcparate  aiJCtioas  of  pt^iple  may  have 
been  extended  to  Israel  u  ■  wmlt,  but  there  Is  na  evtdeAc^  lor  any 
adequate  reconstruction,  V<^i  the  pn-^iKe  ni  dutinu't  represema- 
tioni  ol  the  hli^tory  may  lij*  feco^^niwd,  #ind  siace  the  Juda^n 
compilers  of  the  Oid  TttradHMiit  hitvt  iiw^rporaiiti  tfctn-J  udacafi 
purees  icr^.  the  history  of  iIk  nottli*tB  mu^urcby),  ii  is  obvious 
thai,  apart  from  indi^enou^  | uddEfan  tntiitiofi,  the  iioiithern  ^ruups 
whkh  wtre  ultimatiTy  Lniolkd  in  Judah  wcMtId  |m»&$c»  their  own 
stock  of  oral  and  written  io  e.  Hence  it  b  noteworthy  ibit  the  kle 
editor  of  JLidges  has  i^yen  tlie  Atit  place  to  OihnicJii  a  Kt^nixtiLc. 
and  tlLerefore  of  Edoniite  afhnity,  though  tubMiqutrntly  reckoned 
ai&a  JgdAean  (Judg  i^  1^  i  i  9;  cL  Gea^  tatnvl.  n  ;  i  Chron.  iv.  ij). 
Of  KenJte  iiiten»t  u  dicpouiioa  ol  Caic,  ancestor  of  het oes  ol  cukufo 
and  of  the  wofthip  di  Yabweh  (Gen.  (V«  tj  *c^^X  Onm  fraicmentary 
Munre  ^dludes  to  a  pumiry  to  tbe  MMJai^ite  or  Kenite  fatlwr-ln-b  w 
tii  Moaffs  with  the  Ark  l^-vJi;  nnother  knows  of  Us  moveoicntji  with 
David  and  tbe  priest  Abiathar  (a  name  closely  reiiicd  to  Jet  her  or 
Jcrhro;  ci*  alw  1  Chron^  iv.  17).  Distinctively  Calebite  are  the 
itork'Ti  of  the  cpotiym  who.  feuless  of  tbe  "E'lanta.*^  of  PiileAtine, 
(pincd  iLlrikiflg  divide  prDmiMs(i^uin.  xiv.  11—24);  CalebV overt hirow 
of  the  Hebronite  glanti  lSnd&  a  parallel  in  David'i  cooAkti  Lxfcr^ 
the  f^pture  of  JenisaVRi,  and  may  he  a^Eociated  with  the  belief  that 
theiie  primiti^  gianti  once  filled  the  land  CJo«h.  Ki.  2t  teq.;  see  )  7, 
and  Da  vi  n :  Sanv  st ,  fioal^s  or  h  Ca  lebktt  too^  are  Hebron  and  its 
patron  Abraham^  and  both  inrrease  in  prominence  in  the  [^jatriajchal 
narrjlivT^.  where,  moreover,  an  importsint  b^'xly  of  trfidkicifi  c^n  havQ 
emanated!  only  frocA  outride  t^rsul  and  Jud<kh  [wet  Guft^iis), 
Although  Jndab  was  always  cfocely  connected  with  tbe  south,  these 
*' AOLitheni "'  leattires  (ooce  eleflriy  mo^  cEtemive  and  cooaijlete)* 
an?  found  in  ilic  fJeuteio^ioniKi  oAd  priesLly  conipiLitioiib,  and  their 
presence  in  the  htBtoridl  recoids  ca>i:i  hanjty  be  severed  from  the 
prominence  <Sif  ''^siuihcrn"  families  In  the  vicinity  of  Jeru«ikmi 
soiTte  time  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem..  The  ba^rkgrcKind  In  I  C'hr«>n.  iL 
presuppo]H.-A  the  desolatiDn  aficr  that  ditai^tL-r,  aod  f^omc  traces  of 
these  families  a  Jn^fau.nd  bi  Nehemiah'fli  tiniei  and  while  the  traditions 
know  of  a  separation  fraru  Edam  {vi**  s(.ofi4'4  of  Jacob  arird  hit 
'*  brother  "  b&iu)»  el  sew/here  ILdftm  it  frequently  denounced  for 
unbrotherly  conduct  in  connexion  with  socne  difeaaier  whi^h  befeU 
Jerusalem,  apparently  Ions  after  5^6  B.C.  {see  f  H}.*  The  tr\ie 
inwardnc«»s  kA  this  movenicnt,  its  extent  and  its  hifl^^ry,  ca«  har^iy 
be  recovered  at  present,  but  it  is  noti^worthy  thjiC  the  e\idtnce 
generally  involves  the  Levttes,  an  eccleiJjiiEtk'iil  body  which  under^ 
went  an  ejttremely  intricate  dewelopmenc  To  a  ccrtarn  extent  it 
would  seem  that  even  as  Chronidea  i^Jf^}  has  passed  through  tbe 
band*  of  ofje  whp  wa*  ki.H!nly  interested  in  the  Temple  service,  so 
the  othi-r  hJs.tori&Tl  book»  haw  beefl  eltapcd  not  only  by  the  late 
pfiesily  wHrtra  {^ymboHJctt  in  Jtierary  cnticism  by  n,  but  also  by 
ratherc-arlirr  «'fi[era,alsoof>rie«|]y  ayrnpathir?,  btit  of  "  wuihem  ^' 
cr  tulf- Edoniite  aMjuty-..  Tiw  ff  iaOEpendently  uggested  by  the 
contcntfrdnd  viciHltades  of  tlie  purely  iKckskstical  traditions.* 

Reccflt-crttkism  eo«  to  sh'jw  that  there  is  n  very  considcrabk 
body  of  tublicfll  msicfial,  mtitc  important  fi>r  its  attirude  to  the 
hirtory  than  for  its  hi^loritid  accuracy,  tfic  true  meanini;  of  whkh 
cannot  as  yet  be  clearly  perceived.  It  raises  miny  serious  probletas 
which  conceiULrate  upon  that  age  which  is  of  the  gn'.ateiit  impofi^nce 
for  the  biblical  and  thcolD|;ical  student.  The  perplexing  rcbtion 
between  the  admittedly  tate  contpib Lions  and  the  actii.i1  rciufse 
of  I  he  early  history  becomes  itdl  more  intricate  nhen  one 
observes  snch  a  feature  as  the  late  interest  in  the  iHrajelite  triheM^  No 
doubt  there  is  mu^h  thjn  in,  (;H|Te1y  artiricial  itnd  untruiit worthy  la 
the  late  (pas^t^exilicj  repreitntatiuns  of  these  diviaionJi  but  It  i^ 
almost  incredible  thut  the  hi*;toric4l  fotindsHiort  for  their  early 
cijrfer  ia  sevend  from  tll!c  wmtm  tsotircc*  by  centuries  of  warfare, 
immiirration  and  othtr  di^lurbin^  fdctors.  On  the  one  hand, 
conservative  stitolarti  insisi  upon  the  c!o9e  material  relation  between 
the  constituent  HJurc^-!»;  critical  scholars,  on  the  other  hand.^  while 
rrcogniifinc  much  thut  h  reLitivcly  untrustworthy,  rufr^ain  from 
departing  from  the  general  outltmcs  of  the  eananical  history  more 
than  U  absolutely  neccauiry.  Hence  the  various  recofKiructiOM 
of  the  earlier  history,  with  all  ihetr  inherent  wtaknetacs^     But 


TTft  ffist^k  Bxtjdus  (re^),  pp.  t30  sqq.;  ej^pecially  Meyer  and 
Luther.  i?ic  Isradjlm^  pp.  44:?"440,  &c.  For  the  early  recognii  iori  fli 
the  evidenoe  In  question,  see  J.  wellhauBen,  De  f^fxfrbuj  a  famihii 


Jttdaeik  tliOitingtin,  IB70);  PrsUgominit  (Eng.  trsn!?^,  pp.  3ift  saq., 
34J  sqq.,  and  441-443  (from  an.  Ibrael, '  %  2,  Emy.  BriL  gth  ed.);, 
also  A,  f\ur  ntin,  ^t'/i^.  cf  hrttfi  fi.  135  soq.,  176^18^);  W.  R.  Smith, 
Frpphfti  of  Israel,  pp.  s8  sert-^  379. 

'  For  the  promiaence  of  the  "  touthcrn  "  ck^ment  in  Judah  tec 
K.  Meytf,  EtHittitunt  d.  JudiTtihkmt  UW^h  PP-  ii9<  M7»  i&7»  '77* 
f  flj  n.  I ;  /jrdW^rff  n,  pp,  352  n.  5,  402,  4219  aeq. 

*  See  I  23  end,  and  Lev|TE5.  tt'hen  Edam  is  remaned  for  wis- 
dom and  a  small  Judaean  family  boasts  of  sa^es  whose  n&mes  have 
south  Pakihiini^n  ^fiiiniiy  ft  Chrwn,  ii,  6J,  and  when  *iii;  h  n;imc%as 
Kor«rLh.  HeniarJ.  Rtlirin  antlOlN'd-i-dom,  jj-eii?w<:iattd  with  j^idalmody. 
Ihcrcis  n*' irjhvrrni  imprf>LiiitHliii>  in  ihc  conjecture  that  the  "gcvutb- 
ern  "  himitie*  netth'd  around  Jerusalem  may  have  In  ft  thtir  mark  in 
other  |urtB  ol  the  Old  Te*tjnient.  It  i>anoEhi.r  i|iii:^tmn  whither 
sm-h  littrjturr  cau  be  idenliified  (for  Cheyne's  vitwv  st<*  Ency.  Bih. 
"  Prophetic  Literature,"  "  Psalms,"  and  his  recent  studies). 
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historical  criticism  is  faced  with  the  established  literary  conclusions 
which,  it  should  be  noticed,  place  the  Deuteronomic  and  priestly 
compibtions  posterior  to  the  great  changes  at  and  after  the  fall  of 
the  northern  monarchy,  and,  to  some  extent,  contemporary  with 
the  equally  serious  changes  in  Judah.  There  were  catastrophes 
detrimental  to  the  preservation  of  older  literary  records,  and  vicis- 
situdes which,  if  they  have  not  left  their  mark  on  contemporary 
history — which  is  singulariy  blank — may  be  traced  on  the  represen- 
tations of  the  past.  There  are  external  historical  circumstances 
and  internal  literary  features  which  unite  to  show  that  the  application 
of  the  literary  hypotheses  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  course  of 
Israelite  history  is  still  incomplete,  and  they  warn  us  that  the 
intrinsic  value  of  religious  and  didactic  writings  should  not  depend 
upon  the  accuracy  of  their  history.^  Future  research  may  not  be 
able  to  solve  the  problems  which  ariK  in  the  study  of  the  period  now 
under  discussion  \  it  is  the  more  necessary,  therefore,  that  all  efforts 
should  be  tested  m  the  light  of  purely  external  evidence  (see  further 
t  34;  and  Palbstinb:  History). 

21.  Nehemiak  and  Ezra. — There  is  another  remarkable  gap  in 
the  historical  traditions  between  the  time  of  Zerubbabel  and 
the  reign  of  Artaxerzes  I.  In  obscure  circumstances  the 
enthusiastic  hopes  have  melted  away,  the  Davidic  scion  has  dis- 
appeared, and  Jerusalem  has  been  the  victim  of  another  disaster. 
The  country  is  under  Persian  officials,  the  nobles  and  priests  form 
the  local  government,  and  the  ground  is  being  prepared  for  the 
erection  of  a  hierocracy.  It  is  the  work  of  rebuilding  and  re- 
organization, of  social  and  of  religious  reforms,  which  we  en- 
counter in  the  last  pages  of  biblical  history,  and  in  the  records  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  we  stand  in  Jerusalem  in  the  very  centre  of 
epoch-making  events.  Nehemiah,  the  cup-bearer  of  Artaxerxes 
at  Susa,  plunged  in  grief  at  the  news  of  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem, 
obtained  permission  from  the  king  to  rebuild  the  ruins.  Provided 
with  an  escort  and  with  the  right  to  obtain  supplies  of  wood  for 
the  buildings,  he  returned  to  the  dty  of  his  fathers'  sepulchres 
(the  allusion  may  suggest  his  royal  ancestry).  His  zeal  is  repre- 
sented in  a  twofold  aspecL  Having  satisfied  himself  of  the 
extent  of  the  ruins,  he  aroused  the  people  to  the  necessity  of 
fortifying  and  repopulating  the  city,  and  a  vivid  account  is  given 
in  his  name  of  the  many  dangers  which  beset  the  rebuilding  of 
the  walls.  Sanballat  of  Horon,  Tobjah  the  Ammonite,  and 
Gashmu  the  Arabian  (?  Edomite)  unceasingly  opposed  him. 
Tobiah  and  his  son  Johanan  were  related  by  marriage  to  Judaean 
secular  and  priestly  families,  and  active  intrigues  resulted,  in 
which  nobles  and  prophets  took  their  part.  It  was  insinuated 
that  Nehemiah  had  his  prophets  to  proclaim  that  Judah  had  again 
its  own  king;  it  was  even  suggested  that  he  was  intending  to  rebel 
against  Persia  I  Nehemiah  naturally  gives  us  only  his  version, 
and  the  attitude  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  to  2^rubbabcl  may 
illustrate  the  feeling  of  his  partisans.  But  Tobiah  and  Johanan 
themselves  were  worshippers  of  Yahweh  (as  their  names  also 
show),  and  consequently,  with  prophets  taking  difTcrent  sides 
and  with  the  Samaritan  claims  summarily  repudiated  (Neh.  ii. 
20;  cf.  Ezra  iv.  3),  all  the  facts  cannot  be  gathered  from  the 
narratives.  Nevertheless  the  undaunted  Judaean  pressed  on 
unmoved  by  the  threatening  letters  which  were  sent  around, 
and  succeeded  in  completing  the  walls  within  fifty-two  days.* 

In  the  next  place,  Nehemiah  appears  as  governor  of  the  small 
district  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  Famine,  the  avarice  of  the  rich, 
and  the  necessity  of  providing  tribute  had  brought  the  humbler 
classes  to  the  lowest  straits.  Some  had  mortgaged  their  houses, 
fields  and  vineyards  to  buy  com;  others  had  borrowed  to  pay 
the  taxes,  and  had  sold  their  children  to  their  richer  brethren  to 
repay  the  debt.  Nehemiah  was  faced  with  old  abuses,  and 
vehemently  contrasted  the  harshness  of  the  nobles  with  the 
generosity  of  the  exiles  who  would  redeem  their  poor  countrymen 
from  slavery.  He  himself  had  always  refrained  from  exacting 
the  usual  provision  which  other  governors  had  claimed;  indeed, 
he  bad  readily  entertained  over  150  officials  and  dependants  at 
his  table,  apart  from  casual  refugees  (Neh.  v.).    We  hear  some- 

'  One  may  recall,  in  this  connexion.  Caxton*s  very  interesring 
prologue  to  Malory's  Mortt  d' Arthur  and  his  remarks  on  the  per- 
manent value  of  the  "  histories  "  of  this  British  hero.  (Cf.  also 
Horace,  Ep.  1.  ii.  and  R.  Browning,  "  Development  "[ 

•  It  is  noteworthy  that  Joscphus,  who  has  nis  own  representation 
of  the  post -exilic  age.  allows  two  years  and  four  months  for  the 
work  (4ifi.  xL  5,  8). 


thing  of  a  twelve-years'  governorship  and  of  a  second  visit,  but 
the  evidence  does  not  enable  us  to  determine  the  sequence  (xiii.  6). 
Neh.  v.  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  building  of  the  walls  in 
fifty-two  days;  the  other  reforms  during  the  second  visit  are 
closely  connected  with  the  dedication  of  the  walls  and  with  the 
events  which  immediately  follow  hb  first  arrival  when  he  had 
come  to  rebuHd  the  city.  Nehemiah  also  turns  his  attention  to 
religious  abuses.  The  sabbath,  once  a  festival,  had  become 
more  strictly  observed,  and  when  he  found  the  busy  agriculturists 
and  traders  (some  of  them  from  Tyre)  pursuing  their  usual 
labours  on  that  day,  he  pointed  to  the  disasters  which  had 
resulted  in  the  past  from  such  profanation,  and  immediately  took 
measures  to  put  down  the  evil  (Neh.  xiii.  18;  cf.  Jer.  xvii.  20  sqq.; 
Ezek.  XX.  13-24;  Isa.  Ivi.  2, 6;  Iviii.  13).  Moreover,  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Temple  servants  called  for  supervision ;  the  customary 
allowances  had  not  been  paid  to  the  Leviles  who  had  come  to 
Jerusalem  after  the  smaller  shrines  had  been  put  down,  and  they 
had  now  forsaken  the  city.  His  last  acts  were  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  all.  Some  of  the  Jews  had  married  women  of  Ashdod, 
Ammon  and  Moab,  and  the  impetuous  governor  indignantly 
adjured  them  to  desist  from  a  practice.which  was  the  historic 
cause  of  national  sin.  Even  members  of  the  priestly  families  had 
intermarried  with  Tobiah  and  Sanballat;  the  former  had  his  own 
chamber  in  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,  the  daughter  of  the  latter 
was  the  wife  of  a  son  of  Joiada  the  son  of  the  high  priest  Eliashib. 
Again  Nchcmiah's  wrath  was  kindled.  Tobiah  was  cast  out,  the 
offending  priest  expelled,  and  a  general  purging  foHowed,  in 
which  all  the  foreign  element  was  removed.  With  this  Nehemiah 
brings  the  account  of  his  reforms  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  words 
"  Remember  me,  O  my  God,  for  good  "  (xiii.  31)  arc  not  meaning- 
less. The  incidents  can  be  supplemented  from  Josephus. 
According  to  this  writer  {Ant.  xi.  7,  a),  a  certain  Manassch,  the 
brother  of  Jaddua  and  grandson  of  Joiada,  refused  to  divorce  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Sanballat.  For  this  he  was  driven  out, 
and,  taking  refuge  with  the  Samaritans,  founded  a  rival  temple 
and  priesthood  upon  Mt  Gcrizim,  to  which  repaired  other 
priests  and  Levites  who  had  been  guilty  of  mixed  marriages. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  Josephus  refiers  to  the  same  events; 
but  there  is  considerable  confusion  in  his  history  of  the 
Persian  age,  and  when  he  places  the  schism  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  new  Temple  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  (after 
the  obscure  disasters  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  III.),  it  is 
usually  supposed  that  he  is  a  century  too  late.*  At  all  events, 
there  is  now  a  complete  rupture  with  Samaria,  and  thus,  in  the 
concluding  chapter  of  the  last  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Judah  maintains  its  claim  to  the  heritage  of  Israel 
and  rejects  the  right  of  the  Samaritans  to  the  title^  (see  §  5). 

In  this  separation  of  the  Judaeans  from  itligious  and  social 
intercourse  with  their  neighbours,  the  work  of  Ezra  (q.v.)  re- 
quires notice.  The  story  of  this  scribe  (now  combined  with  the 
memoirs  of  Nehemiah)  crystallizes  the  new  movement  inaugu- 
rated after  a  return  of  c/tlcs  from  Babylonia.  The  age  can  also 
be  illustrated  from  Isa.  Ivi.-lxvi.  and  Malachi  (q.v.).  There  was 
a  poor  and  weak  Jerusalem,  its  Temple  stood  in  need  of  renovation, 
its  temple-service  was  mean,  its  priests  unworthy  of  their  office. 
On  the  one  side  was  the  grinding  poverty  of  the  poor;  on  the 
other  the  abuses  of  the  governors.  There  were  two  leading 
religious  parties:  one  of  oppressive  formalists,  exclusive,  stria 

*Thc  papyri  from  EI<?pHanlinc  (p.  18 J,  n,  j,  s'  .  ;  .  'rifi  as 
conUinporaric*  the  JtTUiAkm  priest  Jobactart  id.  t}ic>un  u\  jakda 


and  Cither  of  Jaddua,  Neh.  %iu  ii).  8ei£ohi  t^^ifOish  governor  of 
Jud!jh,  and  Dthuh  and  Sbrlc^miah  ton*  of  Sanballat  {^oS-iOT  o.c.) 
They  icinare  any  ftlFftin^  rdation^  bflnWrn  Samaria  and  j^dlAh, 


an<]  DcTatckIt  annf  Bngohi  uniie  in  jfTunting  pmnmk>rH  to  ibe  Icwisb 
cufony  to  rrbutld  tlNrir  place  of  worship.  If  itiit  fixpi  the  djte  of 
S;LntM)bt  dnd  Nehemiah  la  (he  lime  ol  llie  first  ArtaKeni&,  t!btt 
pTohsblYuy  of  confusi<in  in  I  he  bier  writ  ten  sourcn  it  enhanced 

ty  ilie  ftrufrfriri?'  .ijf  Wienie  icnl  niTnx'9  iA  kin^s,  ptt^^i,  &c,,  Iti  che 

I  Mtr  .MiiiaiiKiMs,  lui  iireif  pdit,  ciatiiied  ihc  tradftions  of  their 
land  and  called  themselves  the  posterity  of  Joseph,  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh.  But  they  were  ready  to  deny  their  kinship  with  the 
Jews  when  the  latter  were  in  adversitY,  and  could  have  replied  to  the 
tradition  that  they  were  foreigners  with  a  tu  quoqut  QoaiphvM,  Ant, 
ix.  14,  3;  xi.  «,  6;  xii.  5,  5)  (see  SAMAaiTANS).   ^  ^  — 
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and  ritualistic;  the  other,  more  cosmopolitan,  extended  a  freer 
wekorae  to  strangers,  and  tolerated  the  popular  elements  and 
the  superstitious  cults  which  are  vividly  depicted  (Isa.  Ixv.  scq.) 
But  the  former  gained  the  day,  and,  realizing  that  the  only  hope 
of  maintaining  a  pure  worship  of  Yah  weh  lay  in  a  forcible  isolation 
from  foreign  influence,  its  adherents  were  prepared  to  take 
measures  to  ensure  the  religious  independence  of  their  assembly. 
It  is  related  that  Ezra,  the  scribe  and  priest,  returned  to  Jerusalem 
with  priests  and  Levites,  lay  exiles,  and  a  store  of  vessels  for  the 
Temple.  He  was  commissioned  to  inquire  into  the  religious  con- 
dition of  the  land  and  to  disseminate  the  teaching  of  the  Law  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself  (Ezra  vii.)<  On  his  arrival  the 
people  were  gathered  together,  and  in  due  course  ho  read  the 
**  book  of  the  Law  of  Moses  "  daily  for  seven  days  (Neh.  viii ) 
They  entered  Into  an  agreement  to  obey  its  teaching,  undertaking 
in  particular  to  avoid  marriages  with  foreigners  (x.  38  sqq  )  A 
special  account  is  given  of  this  reform  (Ezra  ix.  seq.)  and  the 
description  of  Ezra's  horror  at  theprcvalence  of  intermarriage, 
which  threatened  to  destroy  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
community,  sufficiently  indicates  the  attitude  of  the  stricter 
party.  The  true  seed  of  Israel  separated  themselves  from  all 
foreigners  (not,  however,  without  some  opposition)  and  formed 
an  exclusively  religious  body  or  *•  congregation.*'  Dreams  of 
political  freedom  gave  place  to  hopes  of  religious  independence, 
and  **  Israel  "  became  a  church,  the  foundation  of  which  it  sought 
in  the  desert  of  Sinai  a  thousand  years  before 

22.  Post-exilic  History — ^The  biblical  history  for  the  period  in 
the  books  6f  Ezra  and  Nchemiah  is  exceptionallv  obscure,  and  it 
is  doubtful  how  far  tlie  traditions  can  be  truBted  before  we  reach 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxcs  (Ezra  vii.  sqq.,  Neh.).  The  records  belonging 
to  this  reign  represent  four  different  stages:  (c)  The  Samaritans  re- 
ported that  the  Jews  who  had  returned  from  the  king  to  Jerusalem 
were  rebuilding  the  city  and  completing  its  walls,  an  act  calculated 
to  endanger  the  integrity  of  the  province.  Artaxerxcs  accordingly 
instructed  them  to  stop  the  work  until  he  should  give  the  necessary 
decree,  and  this  was  done  by  force  (Ezra  iv  7-23,  undated ;  i  E&dras 
iL  16  sqq.  mentions  a  building  of  the  Temple!),  {b)  It  was  in  the 
7th  year  (».*.  458  B.C.)  that  Erra  returned  With  a  small  body  of  exiles 
to  promulgate  the  new  laws  he  had  brought  and  to  set  the  Temple 
service  in  order*  Fortified  with  remarkable  powers,  some  of 
which  far  exceed  the  known  tolerance  of  Persian  kings,  he  began 
wide>sweeping  marriage  reforms,  but  the  record  ceases  abruptly 
(viL-x.)  (e)  In  the  20th  year  (445  B.C.)  Nehemiah  returned  witn 
permission  to  rebuild  the  walls,  the  citadel  and  the  governor's  house 
(Neh.  u.  5.  S;  see  (  21  above).  But  (^).  whilst  as  governor  he 
accomplishes  various  needed  reforms,  tnere  is  much  confusion  in 
the  present  narratives,  due  partly  to  the  resumption  of  Ezra's  labours 
after  an  interval  of  twelve  years,  and  partly  to  the  closely  related 
events  of  Nebemiah's  activity  in  which  room  must  be  found  for 
his  twefve-ycars'  governorship  and  a  second  visit.  The  internal 
literary  and  hiitonrr,!  rrci^ni—  --r  cxtrcmclv  intricate,  and  the 
necessity  for  ^'imc  rnjurTirir.  ur.n  m,  vrry  ^inrriity  felt  (for  prelimi- 
nary detail  >>  scv  \Lz%A  ANO  Nehemiah)  The  disaster  which  aroused 
Ncncmiah'j  gncf  wjs  BCarrdy  the  f,ill  of  Jeruvilem  in  586  DC, 
but  a  more  recent  one.  and  It  has  been  qonjcct'ir'^d  that  it  followed 
the  work  cf  £jja  (in  b  .^bovc).  On  the  >>rfi  .r  Jiand,  a  place  can 
hardly  be  lound  for  the  hiirory  of  Ezra  bcf'!!:i^  the  appearance  of 
Nehemiah;:  he  m'^ve»  In  a  settled  and  peaceful!  ci-mmunity  such  as 
Nehemiah  \\.\d  ftdped  tofrjrm,  hi^  reforms  a  p]:>iMr  to  be  more  mature 
and achemu tic  till n  ilioseof  hichcmtah;and,  whilst  Josephus handles 
the  two  se|.irir4tL]!^4  E^^^ing  iiu-a  the  ^irkirity,  many  recent  scholars 
incline  to  ptice  Kehcnvuh't  fir*!  visit  beft>re  iIk-  arrival  of  Ezra.' 
That  later  iradilionshquld  gh-e  the  prrc-cmincn.cc  to  the  priestly 
reforms  of  Estri  is  in  every  way  natural,  but  it  has  been  found 
extreme^  i3i!tki[lf  to  combine  the  two  in  any  r 'r>>nstniction  of  the 
period.  Ntsi.  tjrace  tliefc  ane  three  distinct  t.  isr.  cs,  for  (a)  above, 
and  for  the  v,  >:1:  ><\  N\1itiiii.ili  :ir.J  of  H-tTi.  1:  ^  I,  it  reliance  cannot 
be  placed  1  '  .    Thus  (a),  with 

its  allusion  to«  ■«•  >,u«ri  u».iu«^,  <wt  iii^p  a  prau«wk  pitlude  to  the  return 
of  either  Ezra  (vii.  13)  or  Nehemiah  (i.  3,  ii.  3);  and  if  it  is  surprising 
that  the  Samaritans  and  other  opponents,  who  had  previously 
watted  to  address  Artaxcrxes  (Ezra  iv.  i^  sqq.,  v.  5.  17).  should  now 
interfere  when  Nehemiah  was  armed  with  a  royal  mandate  (Neh. 
ii.  7-9),  it  is  very  difficult  not  to  conclude  that  the  royal  permits, 
as  now  detailed,  have  been  coloured  by  Jewish  patriotism  and 
the  history  by  enmity  to  Samariai    Finally,  the  situation  in  the 


'  The  statement  that  the  king  desired  to  avmd  the  divine  wrath 
may  poflsibly  have  tome  deeper  meaning  {e.g.  some  recent  revolt, 
Bfra  viL  33). 

'  It  must  su£Boe  to  refer  to  the  opinions  of  Bertholet,  Buhl, 
Cheyne.  Guthe,  Van  Hoonacker,  Jahn,  Kennett,  Kent,  Rosters, 
Marquart,  Torrey.  and  Wildeboer. 


independent  ond  undated  rerord  fi)  ptihitf.  to  a  retjirn,  3  rebuilding 
(appAn?ntly  after  some  prevbu^i  destruction),  and  same  fntcrfefcnce, 
Ttus  ag:rec3  Eubatti-intiarty  with  the  irjdt'pcndfnt  recgfd^tif  NchcmLih* 
and  unlesa  we  a«i»urne  two  diiasttrj  not  widely  -epatated  in  date 
—\u-  iho*e  presupfioietT  m  \a)  aoij  (f ) — the  rpcurrl  in  (a)  mny  refer 
tt>  that  itace  in  the  hjetorj'  whee  the  other  source  dtseriVjes  the 
ininjjiies  of  the  Samadtanii  and  t\\u  X^KXm  lient  by  Tohmh  (cf 
Tafw>f:l  rn  Ekts  iv  7)  to  fn^Titen  NtNembh  (Neb.  vj.  |0),*  Their 
in-i;Mi.itici.n»  that  Nehctniah  wa* cocking  to  be  rnler  and  thetr  repre- 
sciiMtions  to  Anaterxcs  would  be  cdoue^K  to  abmi  the  kinc  (cf 
N'  li  '.  i,  ^-^f,  10,  ami  Kiraiv,  I5«o,,  ao-^Ti/J.and  it  may  powiQy  be 
gsrlii  fi  i]  that  Nthemiflh  at  Oflte  departed  to  juttify  hinv^lf  (NeK. 
vii  J.  xiiii.  4,  tij.  Neverthdcss,  since  the  narmtivr^ari''  no  longer  in 
til .  I r  i>f igin.il  jH-.rm  or  HHTuedce,  it  Is  impOiK-^iblc  to  trace  tlie  tucceirive 
s5  p>  ^\  \Xie  £c<|uelt  allhoygh  if  the  royal  f,ivoar  was  endarwd 
(cf  the  aecount  aocribefl  to  the  time  of  Oariu*.  Eim  y,  scq.),  Nehe- 
miah'5  po*ii(inn  as  ^i  rcfofmef  wofikl  be  more  set'uni, 

AJthiiURh  there  wai  a  ftock  of  trad k ion  for  the  post-cidUc  age 
(cf  CJanic],  EAther«  I  Eidnis,  )o«a^phij"i),  the  histririail  natratlve* 
are  of  the  srantiest  and  \'agkir5t  until  the  time  of  An-axcnirJiit  when 

thi-  ii.''f'i'    iltr    ,Aii    ?!    SM1-I.    J  h'^Cri   iv^    I2),Whlch  Othenfc'i*C  is  Ifi.M'-  n.frir-,h--.ri, 

ai  !^-ir  the  timc^  of  Dat-iua  (j  T'  1 

ar  1  ■;  n"3  i  -iti.),     ^f orfci  ii-eft  a  E  r '  ,1 

o|  \.    1  ATxesTwith  the  6tit  of  that  ^_j    ^         _..._i 

fe  »t   LhiiL  tlicre  ha^  been  &ome  {:onfij&»uri   wiih  ihe 

tr  :!ie  time  of  Artaserxea  [L  and  IlL  (fi  1^9),     Btiil  the: 

pt  .1  dins  tied  I  y  complicated^  and  since  one  is  ncces^^fily 

d« ,"  I  I' rat  Upon  aCi^nijr  narrativps  arrang^'-^  aid  rearranced  hy  bltr 
han  I-  in  oireofdAnce  with  their  own  hlstorwal  theories,  it  is  difficult 
to  (  jv  Mreti?  Upon  internal  rvidencc"  which  appears  to  be  conclusive 
for  t]>ii<!  or  that  n.-ajflitnictioti.'*  Tbt  main  facts,  however,  are  clear 
Jcniiialem  li.id  fitiffertrd  some  serious  catastrophe  before  Mehrmtrth's 
retdrn^  a  b»x}y  of  eJ(tI«$  rctthtned,  and  in  spite  of  interference  the 
work  of  rebuilding:  wa»  completeilj  through  thck  inl!luence  the 
Judaea n  commyrFity  undcmrnt  n.tiriatiiiation,  and  sqKimted  itscTr 
from  ifi  s«-r;dlL-d  heathen  neichbcujfs.  How  many  ycara  elapsed 
from  bei^ininni?  ta  end  1^1  n  hirdly  be  said.  Trad t Lion  concentrated 
upon  E*ra  and  hi^  age  many  ev^fll^  and  chanuci  of  fundamentrd 
iiripOftance.  The  ennonical  history  haa  olJowrd  only  one  great 
de^lruetif^  sf  JcniMlem^  and  th^  ji*a'ster  of  566  B.C.  became  the 
typo  for  similar  djvi=ters,  but  ho'ar  many  there  wca*  criticiim  can 
scarcely  di?ciJi^»  AITnij^^ns  to  judah's  stilfcrinfs  at  the  handi  of 
E(i-m  ^T  .'".  ntitj  Amman  oflrfl  imply  Conditions  which  are  not 
ap  -M,   A  d<  finite  series  kiwwi  of  an  invTa^ion  and  occu- 

Kn  (ij  p  end),  a  pe^^ple  wtUi  whom  Jtidah,  as  the  ^enea- 
,=  id  mace  bt-en  Intimately  «nn«r«!.     The  unfnendii- 

nc  >  ..r  I  ho  t.rotlwr  **  pen  pie,  nthldt  added  so  much  to  the  bittprni-n!* 
of  l"i,f  ih,  aUhiju||;h  as«odaied  witli  the  events  of  586  (w  eifptTially 
r  1:.  I  Iris  iv.  4«i),probnbly  belongs  to  a  unucti  later  date*  The  tradition 
that  L]damite3  burned  the  Tentpleand  occupied  fsnt  of  Judah  (ib» 
w  4Si  50)  is  pariially  confirmtvl  |:»y  E^ek.  ic?wv  5,  10,  xxinn.  5; 
Pa*  cKtcviL  7;  but  iheassonipiion  ehat  Potiu«,  as  in  i  Eiiidfaa,  helped 
the  Jew--*  a[!3!nBt  them  tan  irith  dUfictilty  be  maintained.  The  in" 
tereitf  njf  rnnjetfuare  that  the  scecnd  Teinpfc  suCTLTed  another  disaster 
in  rhc  obsciirp  gap  which  follows  the  lime  of  Zcnibhabcl  has  been 
urir':'d,  after  Isa   Ixiii.  7-lidv.  M,  by  Kutnen  (afttrwardj  withdrawn) 


an  J  Ivy  Sctlin,  and  cin  be  indLprndcntly  confirmed.  In  the  records 
of  Nehenfiiah  tlie  ruins  of  the  city  arc  etttn«ve  {ii.  S*  17,  lii  ;  cf* 
EccluB  «lix.  rjV,  and  the  rmdition  that  Nehfrnibh  ftrbijilt  this  Temple 


of  Nehenfiiah  tlie  ruins  of  the  city  arc  etttn«ve 

EccluB  jtlix.  rjV,  and  the  rmdition  that  Nehf^inbh  ft ,.j^._ 

(J.?3.  Alii.  tL  ^   tt,  2  Mair.  i  16)  \*,  atipfiorted  (aj  by  the  eicphcit 


*  C  F  Kent*  Jitat'Vs  Hid.  iind Biet.  Narraliva  iit}ti$),  p  i^a  4«j. 
Thf?  objertioni  iieainvC  thid  veiy  pfobabSc  view  undervMJm;  fctra  (v. 
7-2^  sktvd  overbak  th«  leffoui  intrlockM  in  the  Ix^ik  of  Neht^nit&h, 

'  There  are  thnrc  taqtiirteflt  (a)  thti  critical  vulue  of  1  liiMdmSk 
(b)  the  ck^factEjr  ol  the  dlffef«nt  refiresematbns  of  ptc^-cKilic  inter- 
nal ;!rid  cifiprn,il  hisinry*  and  {c)  tfee  fecwcry  of  the  histontnl  facts^ 
Tci  fit  art  with  the  ta^t  before  conaidc^iriniif  (a)  and  (t)  would  be  furltt 

'  Kof  citamplfr,  to  the  lulTerlnes  under  ArtnuerKc*  [f  I.  (|  tt))  have 
been  aicnibcd  iMch  patsagia  aA  Isa.  Ixiii.  7-b:]v,  jj;  Ps.  xhv,,  Ixxlv., 
\xxix.,  kxK..  liucxii^  {noe  also.  Lament  A  TtONs).  Ja  dieir  nretefit 
form  they  arc  not  of  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  and^  if  the 
evidence  for  Artaxcrxes  III.  proves  too  doubtful,  they  may  belong 
to  the  history  preceding  Nebemiah's  return,  provided  the  internal 
features  do  not  stand  in  the  way  (e.g  prior  or  posterior  to  the  fornia* 
tion  of  the  exclusTve  Judaean  coromunit;y.  &c).  Since  the  book  of 
Baruch  (named  after  Jeremiah's  scribe)  is  now  recognized  to  be  con- 
siderably later  (probably  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  A.D.  70), 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  recurrence  of  similar  causes  leads  to  a  similar- 
ity in  the  contemporary  literary  productions  (with  a  reshaping  of 
earlier  tradition),  the  precise  date  of  which  depends  upon  delicate 
points  of  deuil  and  not  upon  the  apparently  obt^ious  historical, 
elements. 

•  See  H.  Winckler,  KeU.  u.  Alte  Test,  295,  and  Kennett,  Joum, 
Theol.  Stud.  (1906),  p.  487 ;  Comb.  Bib.  Essays,  p.  11 7.  The  Chaldeans 
alone  destroyed  ferusafcm  (2  Rings  xxv.),  Edom  Di'as  friendly 
or  at  least  neutraf  (Jer.  xxvii.  ^,  xl.  il  seq.).  The  proposal  to  read 
"Edomitcs"  for  "Syrians"  in  the  list  of  bands  which  troubled 
Jehoiakira  (2  Kings  xxiv  2)  is  not  supported  by  the  contemporary 
reference,  Jer.  xxxv.  11.  ..,,._._,..  ,^,    ,>___- 
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references  to  the  rebuildlns  of  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxcs 
(l  Esdras  iL  i8,  not  in  Ezra  tv.  12;  but  both  in  a  context  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  Temple),  and  (b)  by  the  otherwise  inaccurate  state- 
ment that  the  Temple  was  finished  according  to  the  decree  of  "  Cyrus, 
Darius  and  Artaxerxcs  king  of  Persia  "  (Elzra  vi.  14). 

The  untrustworthy  account  of  the  return  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  (Ezra 
t  sqq  )  or  Darius  (i  Esdras  iv.  seq.,  probablv  the  older  form)  is 
curiously  indebted  to  material  which  scents  to  have  belonged  to  the 
history  of  the  work  of  Nchemiah  (cf.  Ezra  ii.  with  Nch.  vii.),  and 
the  important  return  in  the  rctgn  of  Artaxerxcs  (Ezra  iv,  12)  seems 
to  be  connected  with  other  references  to  some  new  settlement  (Nch. 
XI.  20,  23,  2S,  especiall)^  xii.  29).  The  independent  testimony  of  the 
names  in  Nen.  iii  is  against  any  previous  large  return  from  Babylon, 
and  ck:arly  illustrates  the  strength  of  the  groups  of  "  southern  " 
origin  whose  presence  is  only  to  be  expected  (p.  285).  Moreover, 
the  late  compiler  of  I  Chronicles  distinguishes  a  Judah  composed 
almost  wholly  of  "  southern  "  ^ups  (i  Chron.  iL  and  iv.)  from  a 
subsequent  stage  when  the  first  mhatritants  of  Jerusalem  correspond 
in  the  main  to  the  new  population  after  Nehemiah  had  repaired  the 
ruins  (i  Chron.  ix.  and  Neh.  xL).  Consequently,  underlying  the 
canonical  form  of  post-exilic  history,  one  may  perhaps  recognize 
some  fresh  disaster,  after  the  completion  of  Zerubbabel's  temple, 
when  Judah  sufTcrtd  grievously  at  the  hands  of  its  Edomite  brethren 
(in  Nfalachi,  date  uncertain,  vengeance  has  at  last  been  uken); 
Nehemiah  restored^  the  city,  and  the  traditions  of  the  exiles  who 
returned  at  this  period  have  been  thrown  back  and  focussed*upon  the 
work  of  Zerubbabel.  The  criticism  of  the  history  of  Nehemiah, 
which  leads  to  this  conjecture,  suggests  also  that  if  Nchemiah  repulsed 
the  Samaritan  claims  (ii.  20;  cf.  Ezra  iv.  3,  where  the  building  of  the 
Temple  is  concerned)  and  refused  a  compromise  (vi.2),  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  Samaria  had  hitherto  been  seriously  hostile,  see  also 
C  C.  Torres.  Ezra  Studies,  pp.  321-331. 

Bibilical  history  ends  with  the  triumph  of  the  Tudaean  community, 
the  true  "  Urael."  the  right  to  which  title  is  found  in  the  distant 
past.  The  Judacan  view  pervades  the  present  sources,  and  whilst 
Its  David  and  Solomon  ruled  over  a  united  land,  the  separation 
under  Jeroboam  is  viewed  as  one  of  calf-worshipping  northern  tribes 
from  Jerusalem  with  its  one  central  temple  and  the  legitimate 
priesthood  of  the  Zadokites.  It  is  from  this  narrower  standpoint  of 
an  exclusive  and  confined  Judah  (and  Benjamin)  that  the  traditions 
as  incorporated  in  the  late  recensions  gain  fresh  force,  and  in  Israel's 
renunciation  of  the  Judaean  yoke  the  later  hostility  between  the 
two  may  be  read  between  the  lines.  The  history  in  Kings  was  not 
finally  settled  until  a  very  late  date^  as  is  evident  from  the  important 
variations  in  the  Septuagint,  and  it  b  especially  m  the  description 
of  the  time  of  Solomon  and  the  disruption  that  there  continued  to 
be  considerable  fluctuations.^  The  book  has  no  finale  and  the  sudden 
break  ma)r  not  be  accidental.  It  is  replaced  by  Chronickrs,  which, 
confining  itself  to  Judaean  history  from  a  later  standpoint  (after 
the  Persian  age),  includes  new  characteristic  traditions  wnerein  some 
recollection  of  more  recent  events  may  be  recognued  Thus,  the 
south  Judaean  or  south  Palestinian  element  shows  itself  in  Judaean 
genealogies  and  lists,  there  are  circumstantial  stones  of  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  Temple  and  the  reorganization  of  cultus;  there  are 
fuller  traditions  of  inroads  upon  Judah  by  southern  peoples  and 
their  allies.  There  is  also  a  more  definite  subordination  of  the  royal 
authority  to  the  priesthood  (so  too  in  the  writings  of  EzekicI,  qv), 
and  the  stones  of  punishment  inflicted  upon  kings  who  darra  to 
contend  against  the  priests  (J^hoash,  Uzzuh)  point  to  a  conflict  of 
authority,  a  hint  of  which  is  already  found  in  the  reconciliation  of 
Zerubbabel  and  the  priest  Joshua  in  a  passage  ascribed  to  Zechanah 
(ch.  vi). 

23.  Post-exilk  Judaism. — With  Keheniiah  and  Erra  we  enter 
upon  the  era  in  which  a  new  impulse  gave  to  Jewish  life  and 
thought  that  form  which  became  the  characteristic  orthodox 
Judaism.  It  was  not  a  new  rehgion  that  took  root,  older  ten 
denaes  were  diverted  into  new  paths,  the  existing  matenal  was 
shaped  to  new  ends.  Judah  was  now  a  religious  community 
whose  representative  was  the  high  priest  of  Jerusalem  Instead 
cf  sacerdotal  kings,  there  were  royal  priests,  anointed  with  oil, 
arrayed  with  kingly  insignia,  claiming  the  usual  royal  dues  in 
addition  to  the  customary  rights  of  the  priests.  With  his  pnests 
and  Levites,  and  with  the  chiefs  and  nobles  of  the  Jewish 
families,  the  high  priest  directs  this  small  state,  and  bis  death 
marks  an  epoch  as  truly  as  did  that  of  the  monarchs  m  the  past 
This  hierarchical  government,  which  can  find  no  founda- 
tion in  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  is  the  forerunner  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin  (q.v.);  it  is  an  institution  which,  however  inaugurated,  set 
its  stamp  upon  the  narratives  which  have  survived.    Laws  were 

•  It  is  at  least  a  coincidence  that  the  prophet  who  took  the  part 
of  Tobiah  and  Sanballat  against  Nchemiah  (vi.  10  seq.)  t>cars  the  same 
name  as  the  one  who  advised  Rclioboam  to  acquiesce  in  the  Ui^rup- 
tion  (i  Kings  xii.  21-24),  or  announced  the  divine  selection  of  Jero- 
boam (ib.  V.  34,  Septuagint  only). 
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recast  in  accordance  with  the  requireroentft  of  the  time^  with  tbe 
result  that,  by  the  side  of  usages  evidently  of  very  great  anti- 
quity, details  now  appear  which  were  previously  unknown  or 
wholly  unsuitable,  The  age,  which  the  scanty  historical  tra- 
ditions themselves  represent  as  one  of  supreme  importance  for 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  once  seemed  devoid  of  interest,  und  it 
IS  entirely  through  the  laborious  scholarship  of  the  19th  century 
that  it  now  begins  to  reveal  its  profound  significance.  The 
Graf-Wellhausen  hypothesis,  that  the  hierarchical  law  in  its 
complete  form  in  the  Pentateuch  stands  at  the  close  and  not  at 
the  beginning  of  biblical  history,  that  this  mature  Judaism 
was  the  fruit  of  tbe  slh  century  B.C.  and  not  a  divinely  appointed 
instituuon  at  the  exodus  (nearly  ten  centuries  previously),  has 
won  the  recognition  of  almost  all  Old  Testament  scholars.  It 
has  been  substantiated  by  numerous  subsidiary  investigations 
m  diverse  departments,  from  dilFerenl  standpoints,  and  under 
vanous  aspects,  and  can  be  replaced  only  by  one  which  shall 
more  adequately  explain  the  Ulerary  and  historical  evidence 
(see  further,  p.  389). 

The  post -exilic  priestly  spirit  represents  a  tendency  which  b 
absent  from  the  Judaean  Deyteronomic  book  of  Kings  but  b 
fully  mature  in  the  later,  and  to  some  extent  parallel^  book 
of  Chronicles  (7  v.).  The  "  priestly  "  traditions  of  the  crcaUon 
and  of  the  patriarchs  mark  a  very  distinct  advance  upon  the 
earlier  narratives,  and  appear  in  a  further  developed  form  ia 
the  still  later  book  of  Jubilees,  or  "  Little  Genesb,"  where  they 
are  used  to  demonstrate  the  pre- Mosaic  antiquity  of  the  priestly 
or  Lcvitical  institutions.  There  b  also  an  unmbtakablc  de- 
velopment in  the  laws,  and  the  priestly  legislation,  though  ahead 
of  both  Ezekiel  and  Deuteronomy,  not  to  mention  still  earlier 
usage,  not  only  continues  to  undergo  continual  internal  modi- 
fication, but  finds  a  further  distinct  development,  in  the  way  ol 
definition  and  interpretation,  outside  the  Old  Testament — in 
the  Talmud  (</  v )  Upon  the  characteristics  of  the  post -exilic 
priestly  writings  we  need  not  dwell.*  Though  one  may  often  be 
repelled  by  their  hfclestness,  their  lack  of  spontaneity  and  the 
cxternali2ation  of  the  ritual,  it  must  be  recognized  that  they 
placed  a  stnct  monotheism  upon  a  legal  basb.  "  It  was  a 
necessity  that  Judaism  should  incrust  itself  in  thb  manner, 
without  those  hard  and  ossified  forms  the  preservation  of  its 
essential  elements  would  have  proved  impossible.  At  a  time 
when  all  nationalities,  and  at  the  same  time  all  bonds  of  religion 
and  national  customs,  were  beginning  to  be  broken  up  in  tbe 
seeming  cosmos  and  real  chaos  of  the  Graeco-Roman  Empire, 
the  Jews  stood  out  like  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 
When  the  natural  conditions  of  mdcpendent  nationality  all 
failed  them,  they  nevertheless  artificially  maintained  It  with  an 
energy  truly  marvellous,  and  thereby  preserved  for  themselves, 
and  at  the  same  tune  for  the  whole  world,  an  eternal  good."' 

If  one  b  apt  to  acqiiire  too  narrow  a  view  of  Jewbh  legalism, 
the  whole  experience  of  subsequent  history,  through  the  heroic 
age  of  the  Maccabees  {q  v)  and  onwards,  only  proves  that  the 
minuteness  of  ritual  procedure  could  not  crarfip  the  heart. 
Besides,  this  was  only  one  of  the  aspects  of  Jewbh  literary 
activity  The  work  represented  in  Nchemiah  and  Ezra,  and  put 
into  action  by  the  supporters  of  an  exclusive  Judaism,  certainty 
won  the  day,  and  their  hands  have  left  their  impress  upon  the 
historical  traditions.  But  Yahwism,  like  Islam,  had  its  sects 
and  tendencies,  and  the  opponents  to  the  stricter  ritualbm  always 
had  followers.  Whatever  the  predominant  party  might  think 
of  foreign  marriages,  the  tradition  of  the  half-Moabite  origin 
of  David  serves,  in  the  beautiful  idyll  of  Ruth  (f.v.),  to  suggest 
the  debt  which  Judah  and  Jerusalem  owed  to  one  at  least 
of  its  neighbours.  Again,  although  some  may  have  desired 
a  self-contained  community  opposed  to  the  heathen  nei^- 
hours  of  Jerusalem,  the  story  of  Jonah  implicitly  contends 
against  the  attempt  of  Judaism  to  close  its  doors.  The  conflict- 
ing tendencies  were  incompatible,  but  Judaism  retained  the 

*  See  Hebrew  Religion,  S  8  seq..  and  the  relevant  portions  of  the 
histories  of  Israel 

*  J  Wctlhausen,  art  "  Israel."  Ency.Bn^  9th  ed  ,  vol.  xiii.  p^  419: 
or  hts  Prokgonuna,  pp.  497  seq.  ~   -~  — 
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incompatibilities  wiihin  its  limits,  and  the  two  tendencies, 
prophetical  and  priestly,  continue,  the  former  finding  its  further 
development  in  Christianity.' 

The  Graf-Wellhausen  hypothesis  (5  4)  does  not  pretend  tobe  com- 

Elctc  in  all  its  details  and  it  is  independent  of  its  application  to  the 
istorical  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament.  No  alternative  hypo- 
thesis prevails,  mere  desultory  criticism  of  the  internal  intricacies 
being  quite  inadequate.  Maintaining  that  the  position  of  the 
Pentateuch  alone  explains  the  books  which  follow,  conservative 
writers  concede  that  it  is  composite,  has  had  some  literary  history, 
and  has  suflFered  some  revision  in  the  post-ejiilic  ase.  Their  con- 
cessions continue  to  become  ever  more  t  at 
follows  from  them  should  be  carefully  no  ire 
impressed  by  their  arguments.  Thcyidentif.  wuri  i  fi  in  nin-Tii^  he 
law-roll  which  explains  the  noteworthy  rernfjp*  of  Jmliiib  (i  «  0: 
but  since  it  is  naturally  admitted  that  ru'tli^^cms  crtndiiiotis  iad 
become  quite  inconsistent  with  Mosaum,  the  cnnsc^rvtEitve  \'iv 
implies  tnat  the  "  long-lost "   Dcuterononty  m,u$t  h.wc  lUifc^cd 

Erofoundly  from  any  known  Mosaic  writings  to  whirh  farlkr  [ji^us 
Inffi  and  prophets  nad  presumably  adheretl.-  Similarly,  tht  *'  l-  -ok 
of  the  L41W  ot  Moses,"  brought  from  Bab^iltm  by  E^ra  (Eir^  ^  i.; 
Neh.  viii.),  cleariy  contained  much  of  which  t)ic  pcoplir  ^t-^rt"  ictiorLint, 
and  conser\'ative  writers,  who  oppose  the  theory  ihit  a  new  Law  uas 
then  introduced^  emphasize  (a)  the  previous  ciistt-nc?'  of  kp-^brion 
(to  prove  that  Ezra's  book  was  not  entirely  a  navclty),  and  ihj  rhe 
gross  wkkedness  in  Judah  (as  illustrated  by  the  prophrts}  frt*m  rhe 
time  of  Josiah  to  the  strenuous  efforts  of  ibc  rffoTTncrs  on  In  half 
of  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  the  rutbiial  TCliginfin  1  his 
again  simply  means  that  the  Mosaism  of  3  >ni  rjr  Ni-hinii^h  iruft 
have  differed  essentially  from  the  priestly  u^rhinp  prior  (o  tl^cir 
arrival.  The  arguments  of  conservative  wtittr*  involve  cpncc^-t-  ;ns 
which,  though  «tcn  overlooked  by  their  c,  .'.h.-r?.,  are  s-tty  <l..:ri- 
mentai  to  the  pK>sItion  they  endeavour  to  su  ms 

they  bring  against  the  theory  of  the  introd  .  A  l  tks 

(under  a  Tosiah  or  an  Ezra)  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  Mosaic  teaching  which  had  been  admittedly  ignored  or 
forgotten.  Their  arguments  have  roost  weight,  however,  when 
they  chow  the  hazardous  character  of  reconstructions  which  rely 
upon  the  trustworthiness  of  the  historical  narratives.  What  book 
Ezra  really  brought  from  Babylon  is  uncertain:  the  writer,  it  seems, 
is  merely  narrating  the  introduction  of  the  Law  ascribed  to  Moses, 
even  as  a  predecessor  has  recounted  the  discovery  of  the  Book  of 
the  Law,  the  Dcutcroaomic  code  subsequently  included  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

The  importance  which  the  biblical  writers  attach  to  the  return 
from  Babylon  in  the  rci^  of  Artaxerxes  forms  a  starting-point  for 
several  interesting  inquiries.  Thus,  in  any  estimate  of  the  influence 
of  Babylonia  upon  the  Old  Testament,  it  b  obviously  necessary  to 
ask  whether  certain  features  (a)  are  of  true  Babylonian  origin,  or 
(6)  merely  find  parallels  or  analogies  in  its  stores  of  literature;  whether 
the  indebtedness  goes  back  to  very  early  times  or  to  the  age  of  the 
Assyrian  domination  or  to  the  exiles  who  now  returned.  Again, 
there  were  priestly  and  other  families — some  originally  of  "  southern  " 
origin — ^already  settled  around  Jerusalem,  and  questions  inevitably 
arise  concerning  their  rebtion  to  the  new-comers  and  the  literary 
vicissitudes  which  gave  us  the  Old  Testament  in  its  present  form. 
To  this  age  we  may  ascribe  the  literature  of  the  Pnestly  writers 
(symbolized  by  P),  which  differs  markedly  from  the  other  sources. 
Yet  it  is  clear  from  the  book  of  Genesis  alone  that  in  the  age  of 
Priestly  writers  and  compilers  there  were  other  phases  of  thought. 
Popular  stories  with  many  features  of  popular  rrhgion  were  current. 
They  could  be,  and  indeed  had  been  made  more  edifying;  but  the 
very  noteworthy  conservatism  of  even  the  last  compiler  or  editor, 
in  contrast  to  the  re-shaping  and  re-writing  of  the  material  in  the 
book  of  lubilees,  indicates  that  the  Priestly  spirit  was  not  that  of 
the  whole  community.  But  through  the  Pnestly  hands  the  Old 
Testament  history  passed,  and  their  standpoint  colours  its  records. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  history  of  the  exilic  and  post-exilic 
periods,  where  the  effort  is  made  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  Israel 
and  the  Israelite  community  (Chronicles-Eira-Nehemiah).  The 
bitterness  aroused  by  ilie  atJent  and  to  some  extent  unjust  zeal  of 
the  reforming  element  can  only  be  conjectured.  The  traditions 
reveal  a  tendency  to  legitimate  new  circumstances.  Priesthoods, 
whose  traditions  connect  them  with  the  south,  are  subordinated; 
the  ecclesiastical  records  are  re-Lhaped  or  re-adjusted;  and  a  picture 
b  presented  of  hierarchical  jealousies  and  rivalries  which  (it  was 
thought)  were  scttk^  once  and  for  all  in  the  days  of  the  exodus  from 
Egypt.  Many  features'  sain  in  significance  as  the  account  of  the 
Exodus,  the  foundation  ol  Israel,  is  read  in  the  light  of  the  age  when, 
after  the  advent  of  a  new  element  from  Babylonia,  the  Pentateuch 
assumed  its  present  shape:  it  must  sufhce  to  inention  the  supremacy 
of  the  -Aaronke  priests  and  tlie  glorification  of  uncomprombing 

*  An  instructive  account  of  Judaism  in  the  early  post-exilic  age 
on  critical  lines  (from  the  Jewish  standpoint)  b  eiven  by  C.  C 
Montefiore,  Hibbert  Lectures  (1802),  pp.  355  sqq.;  cfValso  the  sketch 
by  I.  Abrahams,  Judaism  (1907). 
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hostility  to  k'trlgn  mamJiges.'  The  most  "  uohtstorioil "  tr^rlitton 
nas  lome  iiKnilicancn  fw  the  devck»pnR*(it  of  thoogHi  of  el  ln*toiry- 
wHtirig',  and  thus  11$  infernal  featun's  are  ultimately  of  hii^torical 
value.  Only  fmrii  an  e^hauitive  comrijiri>oni  ol  contralllris,  dau 
can  thf  scMlctis^  h^nts  he  collected  anu  clj*sified.  Tlicrt  i*  iE!iin:h 
that  is  *ujiv<.'stive,  for  ewfuplep  in  the  ivlaiiL>n  bt'twe^-n  thp  *'  |ioPt- 
exilic  ^'  additiunsi  to  the  pncrphcclra  fini\  thctr  i[nm?diatcly  earticr 
form ;:  r.»r  in  the  tirtguLir  prDiniPiencc  ot  the  JtuUean^f^imily  &\  Perec 
(its.  rlc^.kiion  over  /tfa.h^  a  hrilMLdomitt'  Unnily,  Ccn,  xxjtviiv. ;  itn 
cotintxion  with  the  D.iivirllcr  dyftait^^  Ruth  iv*-j  its  position  a*  hrad 
of  all  tlic  Juidiicin  fiib-ffivUlgns,  i  Lhrofi.  ii.  s  sqctj;  or  in  the  Uie 
ini.rrui,n  yf  local  tradhion  en-circllni  Jcriisalrin ;  or  in  the  pcrplesing 
attir<iii.'  dt  the  hbtoricE  towards  the  dLsirict  of  neojamiTi  and  lu 
fai<f>  u:  ^;inttuary  of  Deihd  (only  about  to  m.  north  al  j^^ruulem). 
AM.  -i  ii  rin--i.'  and  other  j;iUi-[iiir(n.-nj  ■cinnnL  yti  l^c  vjTtJv  r-l-M-t-d 
in   :  i.'  ,  ,  I "     '      ;  ■    :  '    -.  i- 

shcJ  u.— i  L.;iL  L-r ^---^ -  .L  '.■  M     a-   I  r    :  ^^■lic 

ages,  and  one  must  await  the  more  comprehensive  study  of  the 
two  or  three  centuries  which  are  of  the  first  importance  for  biblical 
history  and  theology. 

24.  Old  Testament  History  and  External  E9idene€.—Thut  the  Oki 
Testament,  the  history  of  the  Jews  during  the  first  great  period, 
describes  the  relation  of  the  Hebrews  to  surrounding  peoples,  the 
superiority  of  Judah  over  the  faithless  (north)  Israelite  tribes,  and 
the  reorganization  of  the  Jewish  community  in  and  around  lerusalem 
at  the  arrival  of  Ezra  with  the  Book  of  the  Law.  The  whole  gives 
an  impression  of  unity,  which  b  designed,  and  b  to  be  eitpected  in  a 
compilation.  But  closer  examination  reveals  remarkable  gaps  and 
irreconcilable  historical  standpoints.  For  all  serious  biblical  study, 
the  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  written  traditions  and  the  hbtorical 
circumstances  which  they  imply,  must  inevitably  be  carefully 
considered,  and  upon  the  result  depends,  directly^  or  indirectly, 
almost  every  subject  of  Old  Testament  investigation.  Yet  it  is 
impossible  to  recover  with  confidence  or  completeness  the  develop- 
ment of  Hebrew  history  from  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament  alone. 
The  keen  interest  taken  by  the  great  prophets  in  the  worid  around 
them  is  not  prominent  in  the  national  records;  political  history  has 
been  subordinated,  and  the  Palestine  which  modem  discovery  b 
revealing  is  not  conspicuous  in  the  didactic  narratives.  To  external 
evidence  one  must  look,  therefore,  for  that  which  did  not  fall 
within  the  scope  or  the  horizon  of  the  religious  historians.  They 
do  not  give  us  the  records  of  the  age  of  the  Babylonbn  monarch 
Khammurabi  (perhaps  Aroraphel.  Ocn.  xiv.),  of  the  Egyptian 
conquests  in  the  XVIIIth  and  following  dynasties,  or  of  the  period 
illustrated  by  the  Amarna  tablets  (I  3).  They  treat  with  almost 
unique  fullness  a  few  years  in  the  middfc  of  the  9th  century  B.C.,  but 
ignore  Assyria ;  yet  only  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  explain  the  politi- 
cal situation  (§  ID  seq.},  and  were  it  not  for  them  the  true  significance 
of  the  8th-7th  centiuries  could  scarcely  be  realized  (J  15  scji.).  It 
would  be  erroneous  to  confuse  the  extant  sources  with  the  historical 
material  which  might  or  must  have  been  accessible,  or  to  assume 
that  the  antiquity  of  the  elements  of  history  proves  or  presupposes 
the  antiquity  of  the  records  themselves,  or  even  to  deny  the  presence 
of  some  nistorical  kernel  merely  on  account  of  unbistorical  elements 
or  the  late  dress  in  whi^h  the  events  are  now  clothed.  External 
research  constantly  justifies  the  cautious  attitude  which  has  its 
logical  basis  in  the  internal  conflicting  character  of  the  written 
traditions  or  in  their  divergence  from  ascertained  facts;  at  the  same 
time  it  has  clearly  shown  that  the  internal  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment has  its  limits.  Hence,  in  the  absence  of  more  complete  external 
evidence  one  is  obliged  to  recognize  the  limitations  of  Old  Testament 
hbtorical  criticism,  even  though  this  recognition  means  that  positive 
reconstructions  are  more  precarious  than  negative  conclusions. 

The  naTve  impression  that  each  period  ofhbtory  was  handled  by 
some  more  or  less  contemporary  authority  is  not  confirmed  by  a 
criticism  which  confines  itself  strictly  to  the  literary  evidence.  An 
interest  in  the  past  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  any  one  age,  and 
the  critical  view  that  the  biblical  history  has  been  compiled  from 
relatively  late  standpoints  finds  support  m  the  still  later  treatment 
of  the  events— in  Chronicles  as  contrasted  with  Samuel-Kings  or 
in  Jubilees  as  contrasted  with  Genesis.'  It  is  instructive  to  observe 
in  Egypt  the  form  which  old  traditions  have  taken  in  Manelho 
(Maspero,  Rec.  de  trataux,  xxvii.,  1905,  I.  33  «eq.);  cf.  also  the  late 
story  of  Ramescs  II.  and  the  Hittites  (J.  H.  Breasted,  Anc.  Rec.  of 

ry A.S     itt      •  D^ \.   ,^.t.:L   1.^    I3^E....I««mS«.    ^_^   ^A..    M.^&^    a.L^  «I!Jm^»>m 


Egypt,  iii.  189  sen.);  while  in  Babylonia  one  may  note  the  didactic 

^nt,  after  tne  age  of  Cyrus,  of  the  events  of  the  time  of  Kham- 

(A.  H.Sayce.Proc.  Soc.  Biblical  ArckaeoL,  1907,  pp.  13  sqq.). 

The  links  Which  unite  the  traditional  heroes  with   Babylonia 


treatment,  aftejt 
murabi  ( * 


(s.g.  Abraham,  Ezra),  Mesopotamia  (e.g.  Jacob),  Egypt  (e.g.  Joseph, 


'  Cf.  the  story  of  Phinehas,  Num.  xxv.  6  sqq. ;  on  Gen.  xxxiv.,  sec 
Simeon.  Apropos  of  hostility  towards  Samaria,  it  b  singular  that 
the  term  of  reproach,  "  Cutheans,"  applied  to  the  Samaritans  is 
derived  from  Cutha,  the  famous  seat  of  the  god  Nergal,  only  some 
25  m.  N.E.  of  Babylon  itself  (see  above,  p.  380,  n.  4). 

*Thc  various  tendencies  which  can  be  observed  in  the  later 
pseudepigraphical  and  apocalvptical  writings  are  of  considerable 
value  in  an£ consideration  of  tlie  development  of  thought  illustrated 
in  the  Old  Testament  itself. 
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Jcrohotim),  Mtdian   (e.g.  Moses,  Jethro).  &c.,  like  the  intimate 

relationship  between  Israel  and  surrounding  Und;:^.ljrv. :     '  -'" ^ 

in  the  light  of  recent  research.     Israel  can  no  Ion,  >  r  I: '  <l 

the  politics,  culture,  folk-lore,  thought  and  religi  "i  ^l  v  <  -:  rn  aJu 
and  Egypt.  Biblical,  or  rather  Palestinian. though r  Ji.r Jh  i  r.  L.rr.uj^ht 
into  the  world  of  ancient  Oriental  life,  and  this  h^  ,  m  F'^i..  oi  tho 
various  forms  in  which  it  has  from  time  to  time  Ixrn  slia^x^d,  stili 
rules  in  the  East.  This  has  far-reaching  cou^vqucnccs  for  [he 
traditional  attitude  to  Israelite  history  and  relij^jon.  Elncarch  is 
seriously  complicated  by  the  growing  stores  at  maicrbl,  wNich 
unfortunately  arc  often  utilized  without  attention  to  the  principles 
of  the  various  departments  of  knowledge  or  as]>xt^  of  f^iTMly  Ttic 
complexity  of  modern  knowledge  and  thelnterrel  ^ :  .,    '  \  •     '  :'.     ;  t 

branches  are  often  insufficiently  realized,  and  tLui  Ly  uii .^:.u 

differ  widely  in  the  application  of  such  material  as  they  use  to 
their  particular  views  oi  the  manifold  problems  oi  the  Old  Testament 
It  has  been  easy  to  confuse  the  stuoy  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its 
relation  to  modem  religious  needs  with  the  technical  scientific 
study  of  the  much  edited  remains  of  the  literature  of  a  small  part 
of  the  ancient  East.  If  tlierc  was  once  a  tendency  to  isolate  the 
Old  Testament  and  ignore  comparative  research,  it  is  now  sometimes 
found  possible  to  exaggerate  its  general  agreement  with  Oriental 
history,  life  and  thought.  Difficulties  have  been  found  in  the  super- 
natural or  marvellous  stories  which  would  be  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course  by  contemporary  readers,  and  efforts  arc  often  made  to 
recover  historical  facts  or  to  adapt  the  records  to  modem  theology 
without  sufficient  attention  to  the  historical  data  as  a  whole  or 
to  their  religious  environment.  The  preliminary  preparation  for 
research  of  any  value  becomes  yearlv  more  exacting. 

Many  traces  of  mjth.  legend  and  primitive  "  thought  survive  In 
the  Ola  Testament,  and  on  the  most  cautious  estimate  they  pre- 
suppose  a  vitality  which  is  not  a  little  astonishing.  But  they  are 
now  softened  and  often  bereft  of  their  earlier  significance,  and  it  is 
this  and  their  divergence  from  common  Oriental  tnought  which  make 
Old  Testament  thought  so  profound  and  unique.  The  process  finds 
its  normal  development  in  later  and  non-biblical  literature;  but  one 
can  recognize  earlier,  cruder  and  less  distinctive  stages,  and,  as 
surely  as  writings  reflect  the  mentality  of  an  author  or  of  his  ag;e.  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  extant  sources,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
a   r-.-rTr^:-n-Vr   y  rf  T:'- :tb^'-   ^n1 "=-3  C'^-;2rr;, 

'}      ■  ■    ■    --      r-..i..n.,.:-^n,       T^v -  .     I...  v...,.     i ,  ,C 

*  ■         '  ■  i'lirn  historic  and  ilie  conditions  which  prevailed  h^ve 

in\  ■      insfSvij*  v^irioiisly  EJfjon  riofJt»rn  wpitcra^  and  fdons 

h.j._  LcL  :i  s.i.j'.'c  to  recover  IrafA  the  Ofd  Testament  earlier  frirn  s 
fnt>re  in  drertrdante  with  the  external  evitfcnce.  It  nuy !«?  dtmlfciJ, 
however*  whether  the  m.iTerial  i%  tulTiciert  liSt  etjch  tc^ttur^iu  ui  <r 
«rtfrn.(njttmii/  In  the  Old  Testament  we  h^w  tlic  ^yic'/Tir  ^>f 
itwrific  devetoprneTitt,  and  the  eijge  at  which  we  see  cjch  cScni.  nt 
oT  trnditiion  ^r  hctki  h  aot  always  isolated  or  tina]  {at.  Kin;."  ::id 
ChroftfcJpJ.  The  ftirly  myths,  k^cndi  and  traditif^ns  whirh  r,-  i  he 
traced  dider  prur^undlS'  ffunii  the  canonical  history,  Ami  thr  ["'!>  is 
wider  than  that  between  the  latter  and  the  subsc^yent  a|>oca]y^!  ical 
and  pseudepigraphical  Kterat.un*. 


V^limi'  h  Is  po^i^jbie  to  make  WilEm^te  and  unambi'g'Uous  cota- 
parfkonrS,  the  ethiciil  and  spirit ual  superiority  at  Old  TciLiment 
thotight  has  been  cc^ijvincinely  derni^natr-jtedi,  and  to  the  re^shapmg 
and  re-  tvritin;  of  the  older  ■liuon'  and  the  *J(ier  traditians  thv  Old 
Testament  fkwes  ir*  permajietit  v^fuei  While  (he  hiitory  of  ih*.  ije^it 
area  between  the  ?^ib  aiid  the  Tigris  irre&iitibly  emr>hji>l;'?f>  the 
Insigniificance  ul  P.ife^tinc,  this  l4.fbd's  Achievements  [or  hutn^nily 
grow  the  more  remTjfli:ablo  as  research  iclli  ftkorc  of  ii,&  cnvEmn- 
ment.  Although  ihe  light  thrown  upon  ancient  condiLJi;ms  of  life 
and  thoijp:h£  has  destroyed  nititch,  that  Ecmetimes  swms  vital  for 
the  Old  Trstanocnr,  k  ha*  brought  Into  rthtX  a  more  prmantoi  and 
indisputable  apprttiatioii  ot  it^s  ii^ntfiauKt,  and  it  is  eradually 
dispc-lHng  that  ji^eiudo-scicfltific  tilcralEsTTi  which  would  leirer  the 
emtesi  o|  anaenL  Oricntil  writine*  with  an  Taii^roace  upon  the 
ipfrity  of  historical  facts.  Not  intomalcri^idsrn,  but  the  incsniat- 
ablt  Tt^suks  of  object iv«  obscrvati&n  have  aliown  once  an.j;  fur 
aU  th4t  Ihe  relationship  betwcc^n  the  biblical  aoeoUFit  of  the  carHe^t 
history  (Gefi.  i -xt.)  and  iu  value  either  as  an  authentic  ntord 
fwhjcii  requires  unprejudiced  cjtamlrtaiicmjwr  asa  relief ikuu  document 
(which  fcrriainst  untouched)  is  t>^>it:al.  U^  as  M'cmi  prakibte.  the 
Continued  methodirjii  iinvcst]gi}tipn<  wtikh  m  demanded  by  the 
adv'a.nce  of  modem  knowledge,  bccome^s  more  draitit:  in  its  rt^olts, 
h  will  recognize  ever  more  clearly  that  thcri;  were  certain  unique 
inFlijenDes  in  the  hbktQrji'  uT  Pak«line  which  cannot  be  exptajned  by 
pyrt-ly  bislortcal  restjuclit  The  change  froiu  Palestinian  jjolvthciam 
fit  (hi  pn-tmjnence  of  Valmch  and  the  tpdutU  dcvtlopmeni  of 
ctUmi  m^JHt^theiim  iiru  fmis  which  c*iema]  evidence  contmun  to 
emphasise,  whidi  biblical  triritism  tnir-it  investijeate  as  etKuplttely 
11  ixmCbfe.  And  if  the  w-ork  ol  criticlsiu  has  bmucht  a  fuller 
appivdjattoa  oi  the  valtje  of  these  faets.  the  debt  *rbtrfi  is  aii-ed  to 
tfic  Jf *s  IS  enhanf ed  when  tme  prinii-enl^  ^5  frafijc  the  inimej?ve 
diiLrj«.uU.^.  .*fc;*»"ist  which  thoM:  whu  tr^maiitud  the  Old  TuiJaincnt 
had  to  contend  in  the  period  of  Greek  domination.    The  growth  of 
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the  Old  Testament  into  us  present  form,  and  its  preservation  desfnte 
hostile  forces,  are  the  two  remarkable  phenomena  which  roost  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  historian;  it  is  for  the  theologian  to  intcrpfct 
their  bearing  upoa  the  history  of  rehgioua  thought.        (S.  A.  C) 

n.— Creek  DoMiNAnoN 

as.  Alexander  the  Gnat. — The  second  great  period  of  the 
history  of  the  Jews  begins  with  the  conquest  of  Asia  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  disciple  of  Aristotle,  king  of  Macedon  and  captain- 
general  of  the  Greeks.  It  ends  with  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  armies  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  was,  like 
Alexander,  at  once  the  masterful  pupil  and  the  docile  patron 
of  Hellenism.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  might  be  regarded 
as  an  event  of  merely  domestic  importance;  for  the  Roman 
cosmopolitan  it  was  only  the  removal  of  the  titular  metropolis 
of  a  national  and  an  Oriental  religion.  But,  since  a  derivative 
of  that  religion  has  come  to  be  a  power  in  the  world  at  large,  tUs 
event  has  to  be  regarded  in  a  different  light.  The  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  tn  a.d.  70  concludes  the  period  of  four  centuries, 
during  which  the  Jews  as  a  nation  were  in  conUct  with  the 
Greeks  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  Hellenism,  not  wholly  of 
their  own  will  nor  yet  against  it.  Whether  the  master  of  the 
provinces,  in  which  there  were  Jews,  be  an  Alexander,  a  Ptolemy, 
a  Seleucid  or  a  Roman,  the  force  by  which  be  rules  is  the  force 
of  Greek  culture.  These  four  centuries  are  the  Greek  period  of 
Jewish  history. 

The  ancient  historians,  who  together  cover  this  period,  are 
strangely  indifferent  to  the  imporUnce  of  the  Jews,  upon  wbicb 
Josephus  is  at  pains  to  insist.  When  Alexander  invaded  tbe 
interior  of  the  Eastern  world,  which  had  hitherto  reoiaioed 
inviolable,  he  came  as  the  champion  of  Hellem'sm.  His  death 
prevented  the  achievement  of  bis  designs;  but  he  had  broken 
down  the  barrier,  he  had  planted  the  seed  of  the  Greek's  influ- 
ence in  the  four  quarters  of  the  Persian  Empire.  His  successors, 
the  Diadochi,  carried  on  his  work,  but  Antiochos  Epiphancs  was 
the  first  who  deUberately  took  in  hand  to  deal  with  the  Jews. 
Daniel  (viii.  8)  describes  the  interval  between  Alexander  and 
Antiochus  thus:  "  The  he-goat  (the  king  of  Greece)  did  very 
greatly:  and  when  he  was  strong  the  great  horn  (Alexander)  was 
broken;  and  instead  of  it  came  up  four  other  ones — four  king- 
doms shall  stand  up  out  of  his  nation  but  not  With  his  power. 
And  out  of  one  of  them  came  forth  a  little  bom  (Antiochos 
Epiphancs)  which  waxed  exceeding  great  towards  the  south 
(Egypt)  and  towards  the  East  (Babylon)  and  towards  the 
beauteous  land  (the  land  of  Israel)."  The  insignificance  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  Palestine  was  their  salvation.  The  re- 
forms of  Nehemiah  were  directed  towards  the  establishment  of 
a  religious  community  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  rigour  of  the 
law  should  be  observed.  As  a  part  of  the  Persian  Empire  the 
community  was  obscure  and  unimportant.  But  the  race  whose 
chief  sanctuary  it  guarded  and  maintained  was  the  heir  of  great 
traditions  and  ideals.  In  Egypt,  moreover,  in  Babylon  and  in 
Persia  individual  Jews  had  responded  to  the  influences  of  theit 
environment  and  won  the  respect  of  the  aliens  whom  they 
despised.  The  law  which  they  cherished  as  their  standard  and 
guide  kept  them  um'ted  and  conscious  of  their  uruty.  And  the 
individuals,  who  acquired  power  or  wisdom  among  those  outside 
Palestine  shed  a  reflected  glory  upon  the  nation  and  its  Temple. 

In  connexion  with  Alexander's  march  through  Palestine  Josephus 
gives  a  tradition  of  h»  visit  to  Jerusalem.  In  Arrian's  narrative 
of  Alexander's  expkMts,  whose  fame  had  already  faded  before  the 
greater  glory  of  Rome,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  visit  or  the  city  or 
the  Jews.  Only  Tyre  and  Gaza  barred  the  way  to  E 
took,  presumably,  the  coast-road  in  order  to  establish  i 


*  Reference  may  be  made  to  H.  Winckler.  Gesch,  Israels,  ii.  (1900) ; 
W.  Erbt.  Die  Hebrder  (1906);  and  T.  K.  Cheyne,  TradUioHS  and 
BelieSs  of  Ancient  Israel  (1907). 


the  Jews.    Only  Tyre  and  Gaza  barred  the  way  to  Egypt.  'He 
took,  presumably,  the  coast-road  in  order  to  establish  and  re 
his  command  of  the  seat    The  rest  of  Palestine,  which  it  called 


Code-Syria,  made  its  submission  and  furnished  supplies.  Seven 
days  after  the  capture  of  Gaza  Alexander  was  at  Pelosium. 
According  to  the  tradition  which  Josephus  has  preserved  the  high 
priest  refused  to  transfer  his  allegiance,  and  Alexander  marched 
against  Jerusalem  after  the  capture  of  Gaza.  The  high  priest 
dressed  in  his  robes  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  at  the  sight  Alexander 
remembered  a  dream,  in  which  such  a  man  had  appeared  to  him 
as  the  appohited  leader  of  his  expedition.  So  tne  danger  was 
averted:  Alexander  offered  sacrifice  and  was  shown  the  prophecy 
of  Daniel,  which  spoke  of  him.  It  is  alleged,  further,  that  at  tiua 
time  certain  Jews  who  could  not  refrain  from  intermarriage  with 
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AlenndrU  the  Septuagint  grew  up  gradually,  as  need  arose 
The  legendary  tradition  which  even  Philo  accepts  gives  it  a 
formal  nativity,  a  royal  patron  and  inspired  authors.  From 
the  text  which  Philo  uses,  it  is  probable  that  the  translation  had 
been  transmitted  in  writing;  and  his  legend  probably  files  the 
date  of  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking  for  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus. 

The  apdoey  for  the  necessary  defects  of  a  translation  put  forward 
by  the  tranalator  of  Ecdenaslicus  in  his  Prologue  shows  chat  the 
work  was  carried  on  bej^nd  the  liiniu  of  the  Law.  Apparently  it 
was  in  progress  at  the  rime  of  b'ls  coming  to  Egypt  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  I.  or  II.  He  seems  to  regard  this  body  o( 
literature  as  the  answer  to  the  charge  that  the  Jews  had  contributed 
nothing  useful  for  human  life.  Once  translated  into  Gr«ek.  the 
Scriptures  became  a  bond  of  union  for  the  Jews  of  the  dispersbn 
and  were  at  least  capable  of  being  used  as  an  instrument  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world  to  Judaism.  So  far  as  the  latter  function 
is  concerned  Philo  confesses  that  the  Law  in  his  day  shared  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  people,  and  seems  to  imply  that  the  pros*rlytes  adopted 
httle  more  than  the  monotheistic  principle  and  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  Accordinff  to  Juvenal  the  sons  of  such  proselytes  were 
apt  to  go  farther  and  to  substitute  the  Jewish  Law  for  the  Komanr- 
Romanas  autem  solit!  contcmnerc  leges; 
Judaicum  ediscunt  et  servant  ac  metuont  tus 
Tradidit  aicano  quodcunque  volumine  Moyses. 
«7.  The  SeUucids.—Toyntd  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  the 
Palestinian  Jews  became  involved  m  the  struggle  between 
Egypt  and  Syria.  In  Jerusalem  there  were  partisans  of  both 
the  combatants.  The  more  orthodox  or  conservative  Jews 
preferred  the  tolerant  rule  of  the  Ptolemies:  the  rest,  who  chafed 
at  the  isolation  of  the  nation,  looked  to  the  Seleucids,  who 
inherited  Alexander's  ideal  of  a  united  empire  based  on  a 
universal  adoption  of  Hellenism.  At  this  point  Josephus  cites 
the  testimony  of  Polybius:— "  Scopas,  the  general  of  Ptolemy, 
advanced  into  the  highlands  and  subdued  the  nation  of  the  Jews 
in  the  winter.  After  the  defeat  of  Scopas,  Antiochus  gained 
Baunaea  and  Samaria  and  Abila  and  Gadara,  and  a  little  later 

,^ those  of  the  Jews  who  live  round  the  Temple  called  Jerusalem 

^!''„l'f?^!^^.i'l'*i!)'l'*..^^*VJf^i?*e!!!.'^^  adhered  to  him."    From  this  it  appears  that  the  pro-Syrian 

faction  of  the  Jews  had  been  strong  and  active  enou^  to  bring 
an  Egyptian  army  upon  them  (199-198  B.C.),  Josephus  adds 
that  an  Egyptian  garrison  was  left  in  Jerusalem.  This  act  of 
oppression  presumably  strengthened  the  Syrian  faction  of  the 
Jews  and  led  to  the  transference  of  the  nation's  allegiance. 
The  language  of  Polybius  suggests  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
other  Jewish  communities  and  with  the  fame  of  the  Temple:  in 
his  view  they  are  not  an  organized  stale.  They  were  not  even 
a  pawn  in  the  game  which  Antiochus  proposed  to  phiy  with  Rome 
for  the  possession  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  His  defeat  left  the 
resources  of  his  kingdom  exhausted  and  its  extent  diminished; 
and  so  the  Jews  became  imporUnt  to  his  successors  for  the  sake 
of  their  wealth  and  their  position  on  the  frontier.  To  pay  his 
debt  to  Rome  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  extraordinary 
methods  of  raising  money,  he  actually  met  his  death  (187  b.c.)  in 
an  attempt  to  loot  the  temple  of  Elymais. 

The  pro-Syrian  faction  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  found  their 
opportunity  in  this  emergency  and  informed  the  governor  of 
Coele-Syria  that  the  treasury  in  Jerusalem  contained  untold 
sums  of  money.  Heliodonis,  prime  minister  of  Seleucus 
Philopator,  who  succeeded  Antiochus,  arrived  at  Jerusalem 
in  his  progress  through  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia  and  declared 
the  treasure  confiscate  to  the  royal  exchequer.  According  to 
the  Jewish  legend  Heliodorus  was  attacked  when  he  entered  the 
Temple  by  a  horse  with  a  terrible  rider  and  by  two  young  men. 
He  was  scourged  and  only  escaped  with  his  life  at  the  inter- 
cession  of  Onias  the  high  priest,  who  had  pleaded  with  him 
vainly  that  the  treasure  included  the  deposits  of  widows  and 
orphans  and  also  some  belonging  to  Hyrcanus,  "  a  man  in  very 
high  position."  Onias  was  accused  l^  his  enemies  of  having 
given  the  information  which  led  to  this  outrage  and  when,  rely* 
ing  upon  the  support  of  the  provincial  governor,  they  proceeded 
to  attempt  aasasfination,  he  fled  to  Antioch  and  appealed  to  the 
king. 

When  Seleucu9  was  assassinated  by  Heliodorus,  Antiochus 
IV.,  his  brother,  who  had  been  chief  magistrate  at  Athens,  came 
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the  heathen  set  up  a  temple  on  Mt  Gerixim  and  became  the  Samari- 
tan schism  ( I  ai  above).  The  combination  is  ceruinly  artificial  and 
not  historical.  But  it  has  a  value  of  its  own  inasmuch  as  it  illus- 
trates the  permanent  tendencies  which  mould  the  history  of  the 
Jews.  It  is  true  that  Alexander  was  subject  to  dreams  and  visited 
shrines  in  order  to  assure  himself  or  his  folk>werB  of  victory.  But  it 
is  not  clear  that  he  had  such  need  of  the  Jews  or  such  regard  for  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  that  he  should  turn  aside  on  his  way  to  Egypt 
for  such  a  purpose. 

However  thut  nuiy  be.  Alexander's  tutor  had  been  in  Asb  a  ri«J  hid 
met  a  Jew  there,  if  his  disciple  Clearchus  of  Soli  is  to  b*-  trusr<d. 
"  The  man."  Aristotle  says,  **  was  by  race  a  Jew  out  of  Co«:1c  S>  ria. 
His  people  are  descendants  of  the  Indian  philosophers.  It  1^  re- 
ported that  philosophers  are  called  Calani  among  the  IniEi,in>  ^nd 
Jews  among  the  Syrians.  The  Jews  take  their  name  from  ih<nr 
place  of  abode,  which  is  called  Judaea.  The  name  of  thi  ir  cits  is 
very  diificult;  they  call  it  Hicnisaleme.  This  man,  then,  h.^ving 
been  a  guest  in  many  homes  and  having  come  down  gradt  "  '  -  m 
the  highlands  to  the  sea-coasf.  was  Hellenic  not  only  in  speech  but 
also  in  soul.  And  as  we  were  staying  in  Asia  at  the  time,  the  man 
cast  up  at  the  same  place  and  interviewed  us  and  other  scholars, 
making  trial  of  their  wisdom.  But  inasmuch  as  be  had  come  to 
be  at  home  with  many  cultured  permns  he  imparted  more  than  he 
got."  The  date  of  tnis  interview  is  probably  determined  by  the. 
fact  that  Aristotle  visited  his  friend  Hcrmias,  tyrant  of  Atarneus, 
in  347~54S  B.C.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  probability  or  even 
the  accuracy  of  the  narrative.  M^asthenes  also  describes  the  Jews 
as  the  philosophers  of  Syria  and  couples  them  with  the  Brahmins 
of  India.  This  hellenized  Jew  who  descended  from  the  hills  to  the 
coast  b  a  figure  typical  of  the  period. 

26.  The  Ptolemies. —MttT  the  death  of  Alexander  Palestine 
fell  in  the  end  to  Ptolemy  (301  B.C.)  and  remamed  an  Egyptian 
province  until  198  B.C.  For  a  century  the  Jews  in  Palestine  and 
in  Alexandria  had  no  history — or  none  that  Josephus  knew. 
But  two  individuals  exemplify  the  different  attitudes  which 
the  nation  adopted  towards  its  new  environment  and  its  wider 
opportunities,  Joseph  the  tax-farmer  and  Jesus  the  sage. 

The  wiidom  of  Je*m  ben  Sira  (Sificb)  is  cotitdipicd  in  the  book 
commfMily  calked  Ecdeiiii^^itkits  (g,r.J>  At  a  time  when  men  were 
Ik tt meted,  by  the  wiftdctrn  and  ecience  of  the  Greek),  he  taught  that 
lUI  wivdofn  jame  from  Yahweh  who  ha*!  chown  Israel  tu  receive  It 

in  tniit.     y  .^    -       ,  -    "   -    -—  -,-_ '-  r  — c- 

s|  thlfiK^:  it  was  Enough  fsr^hiid  thut  Yahweh  had  Cfeat'ed  and 
ruled  the  univcrEe.  If  a  m^n  had  Iciiure  to  be  wise — ^4nd  this  is 
not  ioT  many- — be  &houtd  itudy  the  !Si;!Tipttrirci  which  had  come 
dawn,  and  lo  brcamt  a  M^ribc,  For  \hs:  ftcnbe»  si  iot  the  man  at 
the  jplouiih-tAil.  the  Law  waft  the  rule  ol  lilCi  A1l»  houtver  much 
Qf  Uttle  prtqccupi4.»d  ftiih  woriijly  bubint^is,  itturt  ftaf  God,  from 
whcun  come  good  things  and  t-vif^  life^  dcitjii,  (wvtfty  ;ind  riches. 
It  wa>  ncKt  lof  rncu  to  meddle  with  «e<-reta  mhicb  are  bcynnd  human 
intellinenre.  Encug^h  that  the  ifidtvirJu^l  did  bia  duty  in  the  state 
of  iife  in  which  her  wai  stt  and  left  bthird  hien  a  gw  name  at  his 
d^th.  Tlie  race  liirvivei — '  the  d^ya  of  Isfad  are  unnumbered." 
Evcrjr  mccibcr  of  the  congtej^atioti  af  Ivapl  must  labour,  as  God 
tiA*  appoittted^  nt  eorne  handicraft  or  profcsslDn  to  prcivide  for  his 
hooir.  It  t^  h''^  ■L;ff..A  A-.tv  ■Tt.i.f  hi^  f.f\^-^tr.  \ni.T^.:y  tO  bcget 
chiUlren  ai!  :  iris  apt  to 

pity  the  nsixliLi,  U.i:  i->i-ia,  lii-  wJia_;.Li„'  ^.^d  i:u.  1 r .  mrith  better 

reason  he  is  apt  to  condemn  the  trader  who  becomes  absorbed  in 
greed  of  gain  and  so  deserts  the  way  of  righteoubness  and  fair  dealing. 
As  a  teacher  Jesus  gave  his  own  services  freely.  For  the  soldier 
he  had  no  commendation.  There  were  physicians  who  understood 
the  use  of  herbs,  and  must  be  rewarded  when  their  help  was  invited. 

But,  what'  adopted  to  get  a  liveli- 

h<»dK  be  m-  I         .  ntre  of  the  fife  of  Israel 

irai  the  Tcinpl'^,  ovtf  i^liiLh  tlic  t)i.?h  priest  [jresided  and  which  was 
inhabited  by  Vahweh^  the  God  of  Iiirad.  Tt>e  scribe  could  train  the 
iadtviduat  in  morj.Li  aod  la  irunjK^^;;  but  the  high  priest  was  the 
ruler  of  the  nation. 

As  nilcf  &f  the  nation  the  hleh  prifst  paid  Its  tribute  to  Egypt,  Its 
{WTdord.  ^  But  Josephu!  re  porta  of  one  Onias  that  for  avance  he 
witkhcUj  it.  The  tequt-I  »hoiv3  how  a  Je*  might  rise  to  power  in 
the  cmJ  icrvice  of  the  E^vpiian  Empire  iind  yet  remain  a  hero  to 
vjmt  of  the  Jewi — provsck^  that  he  did  oot  intermarry  with  a 
Ceiilife,  fof  Jowph,  thi*  son  of  TnbLth  and  nephew  of  Onuis.  went 
to  court  and  cccurtd  the  tajcei  iA  PjilMtinf,  when  they  were  put  up 
to  auction-     Ai  tai-farrtiM-  he  cppjresaed  ths  non>Jcwish  dties  and 

But  whOe  such  men  went  out  into  the  worid  and  brought  back 
wealth  of  one  kind  or  another  to  Palestine,  other  Jews  were 
oootcnt  to  make  their  homes  in  foreign  parts.  At  Alexandria 
i»  particular  Alexander  provided  for  a  Jewish  colony  which  soon 
became  HeUeoic  enough  in  speech  to  require  a  translation  of 
the  Law.  It  is  probable  that,  as  in  Palestine  an  Aramaic  para- 
phrase oi  the  Hebrew  text  was  found  to  be  necessary,  so  in 
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back  secretly  "  to  seize  the  kingdom  by  guile  "  (Dan.  id.  ii  aeq.). 
On  his  accession  be  appointed  Jestis,  the  brother  of  Onias,  to  the 
high-priesthood,  and  sanctioned  his  proposals  for  the  conversion 
of  Jerusalem  into  a  Greek  dty.  The  high  priest  changed  his 
name  to  Jason  and  made  a  gymnasium  near  the  citadeL  The 
principle  of  separation  was  abandoned.  The  priests  deserted 
the  Temple  for  the  palaestra  and  the  young  nobles  wore  the  Greek 
cap.  The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  were  enrolled  as  citizens  of  Anlioch. 
Jason  smt  money  for  a  sacrifice  to  Heracles  at  Tyre,  and  the 
only  recorded  opposition  to  his  policy  came  from  his  envoys, 
who  pleaded  that  the  money  might  be  applied  to  naval  expen- 
diture. Thus  Jason  stripped  the  high-priesthood  of  its  sacred 
character  and  did  what  he  could  to  stamp  out  Judaism. 

Menelaus  supplanted  Jason,  obtaining  hb  appomtment  from 
the  king  by  the  promise  of  a  larger  contribution.  In  order  to 
secure  his  position,  he  contrived  the  murder  of  Om'as,  who  had 
taken  sanctuary  at  Daphne.  This  outrage,  coupled  with  his 
appropriation  of  temple  vessels,  which  he  used  as  bribes,  raised 
agamst  Menelaus  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Jerusalem.  His 
brother  and  deputy  was  killed  in  a  serious  riot,  and  an  accusation 
was  laid  against  Menebus  before  Anliochus.  At  the  inquiry 
he  bought  his  acquittal  from  a  courtier  and  his  accusers  were 
executed.  Antiochus  required  peace  in  Jerusalem  and  probably 
regarded  Onias  as  the  representative  of  the  pro-Egyptian  faction, 
the  allies  of  his  enemy. 

During  his  second  Egyptian  campaign  a  rumour  came  that 
Antiochus  was  dead,  and  Jason  made  a  raid  upon  Jerusalem. 
Menelaus  held  the  citadel  and  Jason  was  unable  to  estabUsb 
himself  in  the  city.  The  people  were  presumably  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  hellenizers,  whether  they  belonged  to  the  bouse  of 
Onias  or  that  of  Tobiah.  When  Antiochus  finally  evacuated 
Egypt  in  obedience  to  the  decree  of  Rome,  he  thought  that 
Judaea  was  in  revolt.  Though  Jason  had  fled,' it  was  necessary 
to  stomtthe  city;  the  drastic  measures  which  Menelaus  advised 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  poorer  classes  had  been  roused  to 
defend  the  Temple  from  further  sacrilege.  A  massacre  took  place, 
and  Antiochus  braved  the  anger  of  Yahweh  by  entering  and 
pillaging  the  Temple  with  impunity.  The  author  of  2  Maccabees 
infers  from  his  success  that  the  nation  had  forfeited  all  right  to 
divine  protection  for  the  time  (2  Mace.  v.  1^20). 

The  policy  which  Antiochus  thus  inaugurated  be  carried  on 
rigorously  and  systematically.  His  whole  kingdom  was  to  be 
unified;  Judaism  was  an  eccentricity  and  as  such  doomed  to 
extinction.  The  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  made  over  to  Zeus 
Olympius:  the  temple  of  Gerizim  to  Zeus  Xenius.  All  the 
religious  rites  of  Judaism  were  proscribed  and  the  neighbouring 
Greek  cities  were  requested  to  enforce  the  prohibition  upon  their 
Jewish  citizens.  Jerusalem  was  occupied  by  an  army  which 
took  advantage  of  the  Sabbath  and  proceeded  to  suppress  its 
observance.  An  Athenian  came  to  be  the  missionary  of  Hellen- 
ism and  to  direct  its  ceremonies,  which  were  established  by  force 
up  and  down  the  country. 

28.  The  Maccabees. — ^Jerusalem  and  Gerizim  were  purged  and 
converted  to  the  sUte  religion  with  some  ease.  Elsewhere,  as 
there,  some  conformed  and  some  became  martyrs  for  the  faith. 
And  the  passive  resistance  of  those  who  refused  to  conform  at 
length  gave  rise  to  active  opposition.  "  The  king's  officers 
who  were  enforcing  the  apostasy  came  into  the  city  of  Modein 
to  sacrifice,  and  many  of  Israel  went  over  to  them,  but  Maiia- 
thias  .  .  >  slew  a  Jew  who  came  to  sacrifice  and  the  king's 
officer  and  pulled  down  the  altar  "  (i  Mace.  ti.  1 5  sqq.).  Whether 
led  by  this  Mattathias  or  not,  certain  Jews  fled  into  the  wilder- 
ness and  found  a  leader  in  Judas  Maccabaeus  his  reputed  son, 
the  first  of  the  five  Asmonean  (Hasmonean)  brethren.  The 
warfare  which  followed  was  like  that  which  Saul  and  David 
waged  against  the  Philistines.  Antiochus  was  occupied  with 
his  Parthian  campaign  and  trusted  that  the  HcUem'zed  Jews 
would  maintain  their  ascendancy  with  the  aid  of  the  provincial 
uoops.  In  his  last  illness  he  wrote  to  express  his  confidence  in 
their  loyalty.  But  the  rebels  collected  adherents  from  the 
villages;  and,  when  they  resolved  to  violate  the  sabbath  to  the 
extent  of  resisting  attack,  they  were  joined  by  the  company  of 
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the  Assideans  (Hasidim).  Such  a  breach  of  the  sabbath  was 
necessary  if  the  whole  Law  was  to  survive  at  alTin  Palestine. 
But  the  transgression  is  enough  to  explain  the  disfavour  Into 
which  the  Maccabees  seem  to  fall  in  the  judgment  of  later 
Judaism,  as,  in  that  judgment,  it  is  enough  to  account  for  the 
instability  of  their  dynasty.  Unstable  as  it  was,  their  dynasty 
was  soon  established.  In  the  country-side  of  Judaea,  Judaism 
— ^and  no  longer  Hellenism — was  propagated  by  force.  ApoQo> 
nius,  the  commander  of  the  Syrian  garrison  in  Jerusalem,  and 
Seroo  the  commander  of  the  army  in  Syria,  came  in  turn  against 
Judas  and  his  bands  and  were  defeated.  The  revolt  thus  became 
important  enough  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  governor  of 
Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia,  if  not  of  Lyslas  the  regent  himself. 
Nicanor  was  despatched  with  a  large  army  to  put  down  the 
rebels  and  to  pay  the  tribute  due  to  Rome  by  selling  them  as 
slaves^  Judas  was  at  Emmaus;  "  the  men  of  the  dLadel  ** 
guided  a  detachment  of  the  Syrian  tfoops  to  his  encampment  by 
night.  The  rebels  escaped  in  time,  but  not  into  the  hills,  as 
their  enemies  surmised.  At  dawn  they  made  an  unexpected 
attack  upon  the  main  body  and  routed  it.  Next  year  (165  B.C.) 
Lysias  himself  entered  the  Idumaean  country  and  laid  siege 
to  the  fortress  of  Belhsura.  Judas  gathered  what  men  he  could 
and  joined  battle.  The  siege  was  raised,  more*  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  than  because 
Judas  had  gained  any  real  victory.  The  proscription  of  the 
Jewish  religion  was  withdrawn  and  the  Temple  restored  to  them. 
But  it  was  Menelaus  who  was  sent  by  the  king  "  to  encourage  " 
(a  Mace.  xi.  32)  the  Jews,  and  in  the  ofiicial  letters  no  reference 
is  made  to  Judas.  Such  hints  as  these  indicate  the  impossibility 
of  recovering  a  complete  picture  of  the  Jews  during  the  sove- 
reignly of  the  Greeks,  which  the  Talmudists  regard  as  the  dark 
age.  best  left  in  oblivion. 

Judos  entered  Jerusalem,  the  dtadel  of  which  was  still  occupied 
by  a  Syrian  garrison,  and  the  Temple  was  re-dedicated  on  the 
25th  of  Kislev  (164  B.C.).  So  "  the  Pious  "  achieved  the  objca 
for  which  presumably  they  took  up  arms.  The  re-establishment 
of  Judaism,  which  alone  of  current  religions  was  intolerant  of 
a  rival,  seems  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  their  ndghboun 
who  had  embraced  the  Greek  way  of  life.  The  hellenlim  had 
not  lost  all  hope  of  converting  the  nation  and  were  indisposed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  concordat.  Judas  and  his  zealots  were  thus 
able  to  maintain  their  prominence  and  gradually  to  increase 
their  power  At  Joppa,  for  example,  the  Jewish  settlers — two 
hundred  in  all — *'  were  invited  to  go  into  boats  provided  in  ac- 
cordance with  tlie  common  decree  of  the  dty  "  They  accepted 
the  invitation  and  were  drowned.  Judas  avenged  them  by 
burning  the  harbour  and  the  shipping,  and  set  to  work  to  bring 
into  Judaea  all  such  communities  of  Jews  who  had  kept  them- 
selves separate  from  their  heathen  neighbours.  In  this  way  he 
became -strong  enough  to  deal  with  the  apostates  of  Judaea. 

In  163  Lysias  led  another  expedition  agaust  these  disturben 
of  the  king's  peace  and  defeated  Judas  at  Bethzachariah.  But 
while  the  forces  were  besieging  Bethzur  and  the  fortress  00 
Mount  Zion,  a  pretender  arose  in  Antioch,  and  Lysias  was  com- 
pelled to  come  to  terms — ^and  now  with  Judas.  Tl^  Jewish 
refugees  had  turned  the  balance,  and  so  Judas  became  strategui 
of  Judaea,  whilst  Menelaus  was  put  to  death 

In  162  Demetrius  escaped  from  Rome  and  got  possession  ol 
the  kingdom  of  Syria.  Jakim,  whose  name  outside  religion  was 
Alcimus,  waited  upon  the  new  king  on  behalf  of  the  loyal  Jews 
who  had  hcllenized  He  himself  was  quaUfied  to  be  the  iegiii 
mate  head  of  a  united  state,  for  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Aaron 
Judas  and  the  Asmoneans  were  usurpers,  who  owed  their  title 
to  Lysias.  So  Alcimus- Jakim  was  made  high  priest  and  Bacchides 
brought  an  army  to  instal  him  in  his  office.  The  Assideans 
made  their  submission  at  once.  Judas  had  won  for  them 
religious  freedom:  but  the  Temple  required  a  descendant  of 
Aaron  for  priest  and  he  was  come.  But  his  first  act  was  to  seize 
and  slay  sixty  of  them;  so  it  was  dear  to  Judas  at  any  rate,  U 
not  also  to  the  Assideans  who  survived,  that  poUtical  inde- 
pendence was  necessary  if  the  religion  was  to  be  secure.  In 
face  of  bis  active  opposition  Aldmus  could  not  maintain  himself 
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without  (he  support  of  Bacchides  and  was  forced  to  retire  to 
Antioch.  In  response  to  his  complaints  Nicanor  was  appointed 
governor  of  Judaea  with  power  to  treat  with  Judas.  It  appears 
that  the  two  became  friends  at  first,  but  fresh  orders  from 
Antioch  made  Nicanor  guilty  of  treachery  in  the  eyes  of 
Judas's  partisans.  Warned  by  the  change  of  his  friend's 
manner  Judas  fled.  Nicanor  threatened  to  destroy  the  Temple 
if  the  priests  would  not  deliver  Judas  into  his  hands.  Soon  it 
came  to  his  knowledge  that  Judas  was  in  Samaria,  whither  he 
followed  him  on  a  sabbath  with  Jews  pressed  into  his  service. 
The  day  was  known  afterwards  as  Nicanor's  day,  for  he  was  found 
dead  on  the  field  (Capharsalama)  by  the  victorious  followers  of 
Judas  (i3lh  of  Adar,  March  i6i  B.C.).  After  this  victory  Judas 
made  an  alliance  with  the  people  Of  Rome,  who  had  no  love 
for  Demetrius  his  enemy,  nor  any  intention  of  putting  their 
professions  of  friendship  into  practice.  Bacchides  and  Aldmus 
returned  meanwhile  into  the  land  of  Judah;  at  Elasa  "Judas 
fell  and  the  rest  fled  "  (i  Mace.  ix.  x8).  Bacchides  occupied 
Judaea  and  made  a  diain  of  forts.  Jonathan,  who  succeeded 
his  brother  Judas,  was  captain  of  a  band  of  fugitive  outlaws. 
But  on  the  death  of  Alcimus  Bacchides  retired  and  Jonathan 
with  his  followers  settled  down  beyond  the  range  of  the  Syrian 
garrisons.  The  Hdlenizers  still  enjoyed  the  royal  favour  and 
Jonathan  made  no  attempt  to  dispossess  them.  After  an  inter- 
val of  two  years  they  tried  to  capture  him  and  failed.  This 
failure  seems  to  have  convinced  Bacchides  that  it  woiUd  be  well 
to  recognize  Jonathan  and  to  secure  a  balance  of  parties.  In 
T58  Jonathan  began  to  rule  as  a  judge  in  Micbmash  and  he 
destroyed  the  godless  out  of  Israel — so  far,  that  is.  as  his  power 
extended.  In  153  Alexander  Balas  withdrew  Jonathan  from 
his  allegiance  to  Demetrius  by  the  offer  of  the  high-priesthood. 
He  had  already  made  Jerusalem  his  capital  and  fortified  the 
Temple  mount:  the  Syrian  garrisons  had  already  been  withdrawn 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Akra  and  Bcthzur.  In  147 
Jonathan  repaid  his  benefactor  by  destroying  the  army  of  the 
governor  of  Cocle-Syria,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Deme- 
trius. The  fugitives  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Dagon  at 
Azotus.  "  But  Jonathan  burned  the  temple  of  Dagon  and  those 
who  fled  into  it. "  After  the  death  of  Balas  he  laid  sic^e  to  the 
Akra;  and  '*  the  apostates,  who  hated  their  own  nation,"  ap- 
pealed to  Demetrius.  Jonathan  was  summoned  to  Antioch, 
made  his  peace  and  apparently  relinquished  his  attempt  in 
return  for  the  addition  of  three  Samaritan  districts  to  his  terri- 
tory. Later,  when  the  people  of  Antioch  rose  against  the  king, 
Jonathan  despatched  a  force  of  3000  men  who  played  a  notable 
part  in  the  merciless  suppression  of  the  insurrection.  1  Macca- 
bees credits  them  with  100,000  victims.  Trypho,  the  regent  of 
Anliochus  VI.,  put  even  greater  poKtical  power  into  the  hands  of 
Jonathan  and  his  brother  Simon,  but  finally  seized  Jonathan  on 
the  pretext  of  a  conference.  Simon  was  thus  left  to  consolidate 
what  had  been  won  in  Palestine  for  the  Jews  and  the  family 
whose  head  he  had  become.  The  weakness  of  the  king  enabled 
him  to  demand  and  to  secure  immunity  from  taxation.  The 
Jewish  aristocracy  became  peers  of  the  Sdeudd  kingdom. 
Simon  was  declared  high  priest:  Rome  and  Sparta  rejoiced  in 
the  elevation  of  their  friend  and  ally.  In  the  hundred  and 
seventieth  year  (143  B.C.)  the  yoke  of  the  heathen  was  taken 
away  from  Israel  and  the  people  began  to  date  their  legal 
documents  "in  the  first  year  of  Simon  the  great  high  priest  and 
commander  and  leader  of  the  Jews."  The  popular  verdict 
received  offidal  and  formal  sanction.  Simon  was  declared  by 
the  Jews  and  the  priests  their  governor  and  high  priest  for  ever, 
antil  there  should  arise  a  faithful  prophet  The  garrison  of  the 
Akra  had  been  starved  by  a  dose  blockade  into  submission,  and 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Judaea  "  he  took  Joppa  for  a  haven 
and  made  himself  master  of  Gazara  and  Bethsura." 

29.  John  Hyrcanus  and  tkt  Sadducees. — But  in  138  B.C. 
Antiochus  Sidetes  entered  Seleuda  and  required  the  submission 
of  all  the  petty  states,  which  had  taken  advantage  of  the  weak- 
ness of  preceding  kings.  From  Simon  he  demanded  an  indem- 
nity of  1000  talents  for  his  oppression  and  invasion  of  non-i 
Jewish  territory:  Simon  offered  100  talents.    At  length  Antiochus 
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appeared  to  enforce  his  demand  in  134.  Simon  was  dead 
(135  "C.)  and  John  Hyrcanus  had  succeeded  his  father.  The 
Jewish  forces  were  driven  back  upon  Jerusalem  and  the  dty  was 
closely  invested.  At  the  feast  of  tabernacles  of  13a  Hyrcanus 
requested  and  Antiochus  granted  a  week's  truce.  The  only 
hope  of  the  Jews  lay  in  the  demcncy  of  their  victorious  siizerain, 
and  it  did  not  fail  them.  Some  of  his  advisers  urged  the  demo- 
lition of  the  nation  on  the  ground  of  their  exdusiveness,  but  he 
sent  a  sacrifice  and  won  thereby  the  name  of  "  Pious."  In 
subsequent  negotiations  he  accepted  the  disarmament  of  the 
besieged  and  a  tribute  as  conditions  of  peace,  and  in  response 
to  their  entreaty  left  Jerusalem  without  a  garrison.  When  he 
went  on  hb  last  disastrous  campaign,  Hyrcanus  led  a  Jewish 
contingent  to  join  his  army,  partly  perhaps  a  troop  of  mercenaries 
(for  Hyrcanus  was  the  first  of  the  Jewish  kings  to  hire  mercen- 
aries, With  the  treasure  found  in  David's  tomb).  After  his  death 
Hyrcanus  took  advantage  of  the  general  confusion  to  extend 
Jewish  territory  with  the  countenance  of  Rome.  He  destroyed 
the  temple  of  Gerizim  and  compelled  the  Idumaeans  to  submit 
to  drcumdsion  and  embrace  the  laws  of  the  Jews  on  pain  of 
deportation. 

In  Jerusalem  and  in  the  country,  in  Alexandria,  Egypt  and 
Cyprus,  the  Jews  were  prosperous  (Jos.  Ant.  xni.  284).  This 
prosperity  and  the  apparent  security  of  Judaism  led  to  a  breach 
between  Hyrcanus  and  his  spiritual  directors,  the  Pharisees. 
His  lineage  was  (in  the  opinion  of  one  of  them  at  least)  of  doubtful 
purity;  and  so  it  was  his  duty  to  lay  down  the  high-priesthood 
and  be  content  to  rule  the  nation.  That  one  man  should  hold 
both  offices  was  indeed  against  the  example  of  Moses,  and  could 
only  be  admitted  as  a  temporary  concession  to  necessity. 
Hyrcanus  could  not  entertain  the  proposal  that  he  should  resign 
the  sacred  oflSce  to  which  he  owed  much  of  hb  authority.  The 
allegation  about  hb  mother  was  false:  the  Pharisee  who  retailed 
it  was  guilty  of  no  small  offence.  A  Sadducean  friend  advised 
Hyrcanus  to  ask  the  whole  body  of  the  Pharisees  to  prescribe  the 
penalty.  Their  leniency,  which  was  notorious,  alienated  the 
king  or  probably  furnished  him  with  a  pretext  for  breaking 
with  them.  The  Pharisees  were  troublesome  counsellors  and 
doubtful  alh'es  for  an  ambitious  prince.  They  were  all-powerful 
with  the  people,  but  Hyrcanus  with  hb  mercenaries  was  inde^ 
pendent  of  the  people,  and  the  wealthy  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
the  Sadducees.  The  suppression  of  the  Pharisaic  ordinances 
and  the  punishment  of  those  who  observed  them  led  to  some 
dbturbance>  But  Hyrcanus  "  was  judged  worthy  of  the  three 
great  privileges,  the  rule  of  the  nation,  the  high-priestly  digm'ty, 
and  prophecy."  This  verdict  suggests  that  the  Sadducees, 
with  whom  he  allied  himself,  had  learned  t<f  affect  some  show  of 
Judabm  in  Judaea.  If  the  poor  were  ardent  nationalists  who 
would  not  intermingle  with  the  Greeks,  the  rich  bad  long  out- 
grown and  now  could  humour  such  prejudices;  and  the  title 
of  their  party  was  capable  of  recalling  at  any  rate  the  sound  of 
the  national  ideal  of  righteousness,  i.e.  Sadaqah. 

The  successor  of  Hyrcanus  (d.  105)  was  Judas  Aristobulus, 
*•  the  friend  of  the  Greeks,"  who  first  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
According  to  Strabo  he  was  a  courteous  man  and  in  many  ways 
useful  to  the  Jews.  His  great  achievement  was  the  conquest 
of  a  part  of  Ituraea,  which  he  added  to  Judaea  and  whose  ii^abi- 
tants  he*compeUed  to  accept  Judaism. 

The  Sadducean  nobility  continued  in  power  under  his  brother 
and  successor  Alexander  Jannaeus  (103-78);  and  the  breach 
between  the  king  and  the  mass  of  the  people  widened.  But 
Salome  Alexandra,  hb  brother's  widow,  who  released  him  from 
prison  on  the  death  of  her  husband  and  married  him,  was  con- 
nected with  the  Pharisees  through  her  brother  Simon  ben  Shetach. 
If  his  influence  or  thdrs  dictated  her  policy,  there  b  no  evidence  of 
any  objection  to  the  union  of  the  secular  power  with  the  high- 
priesthood.  The  party  may  have  thought  that  Jannaeus  was 
likely  to  bring  the  dynasty  to  an  end.  Hb  first  action  was  to 
besiege  Ptolemais.  Its  dtizens  appealed  to  Ptolemy  Lathyrus, 
who  had  been  driven  from  the  throne  of  Egjrpt  by  hb  mother 
Cleopatra  and  was  reigning  in  Cyprus.  Alexander  raised  the 
si^e,  made  peace  with  Ptolemy  and  secretly  sent  to  Cleopatra 
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for  help  against  ber  son.  The  resuH  of  this  double-dealing  was 
that  his  army  was  destroyed  by  Ptolemy,  who  advanced  into 
Egypt  leaving  Palestine  at  the  mercy  of  Cleopatra.  But  Cleo- 
patra's generals  were  Jews  and  by  their  protests  prevented  her 
from  annexing  it.  Being  thus  freed  from  fear  on  the  side  of 
Ptolemy,  Alexander  continued  his  desultory  campaigns  across 
ibc  Jordan  and  on  the  coast  without  any  apparent  policy  and 
with  indifferent  success*  Finally,  when  he  officiated  as  high 
priest  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  he  roused  the  fury  of  the 
people  by  a  derisive  breach  of  the  Pharisaic  rituaL  They  cried 
out  that  he  was  unworthy  of  his  office,  and  pelted  him  with  the 
citrons  which  they  were  carrying  as  the  Law  prescribed.  Alex- 
ander summoned  his  mercenaries,  and  6000  Jews  were  killed 
before  he  set  out  on  his  disastrous  campaign  against  an  Arabian 
king.  He  returned  a  fugitive  to  find  the  nation  in  armed  re- 
bellion. After  six  years  of  civil  war  he  appealed  to  them  to 
state  the  conditions  under  which  they  would  lay  aside  their 
hostility.  They  replied  by  demanding  his  death  and  called  in 
the  Syrians.  But  when  the  Syrians  chased  him  into  the  moun- 
tains, 6000  Jews  went  over  to  him  and,  nith  their  aid,  he  put 
down  the  rebellion.  Eight  hundred  Jews  who  had  held  a  fortress 
against  him  were  crucified;  8000  Pharisees  fled  to  Egypt  and 
remained  there.  Offering  an  ineffectual  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  the  Syrian  troops,  Alexander  was  driven  back  by  Aretas, 
king  of  Arabia,  against  whom  they  had  marched.  His  later 
years  brought  him  small  victories  over  isolated  cities. 
I  On  his  deathbed  it  is  said  that  Alexander  advised  his  wife 
to  reverse  this  policy  and  rely  upon  the  Pharisees.  According 
to  the  Talmud,  he  warned  her  "  to  fear  neither  the  Pharisees 
nor  their  opponents  but  the  hypocrites  who  do  the  deed  of  Zimri 
and  claim  the  reward  of  Phinchas: "  the  warning  indicates  his 
justification  of  his  policy  in  the  matter  of  the  crucifixions.  In 
any  case  the  Pharisees  were  predominant  under  Alexandra, 
who  became  queen  (7S-69)  imder  her  husband's  will  Hyrcanus 
her  elder  son  was  only  high  priest,  as  the  stricter  Pharisees 
required.  All  the  Pharisaic  ordinances  which  Hyrcanus  had 
abolished  were  reaffirmed  as  binding.  Simon  ben  Shatach 
stood  beside  the  queen:  the  exiles  were  restored  and  among 
them  his  great  colleague  Jehudah  ben  Tabai.  The  great  saying 
of  each  of  these  rabbis  is  concerned  with  the  duties  of  a  judge; 
the  selection  docs  justice  to  the  importance  of  the  Sanhcdrin, 
which  was  filled  with  Pharisees.  The  legal  reforms  which  they 
jintroduccd  tended  for  the  most  part  to  mercy,  but  the  Talmud 
refers  to  one  case  which  is  an  exception:  false  witnesses  were 
condemned  to  suffer  the  penalty  due  to  their  victim,  even  if  he 
escaped.  This  ruling  may  be  interpreted  as  part  of  a  campaign 
directed  against  tha  counsellors  of  Alexander  or  as  an  instance 
of  their  general  principle  that  intention  is  equivalent  to  commis- 
sion in  the  eye  of  the  Law.  The  queen  interposed  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  those  who  had  counselled  the  crucifixion  of  the 
rebels  and  permitted  them  to  withdraw  with  her  younger  son 
Aristobulus  to  the  fortresses  outside  Jerusalem.  Against  their 
-natural  desire  for  revenge  may  be  set  the  fact  that  the  Pharisees 
did  much  to  improve  the  status  of  women  among  the  Jews. 
,  On  the  death  of  Alexandra  (69  B.C.)  Aristobulus  disputed  the 
$ucce$sion  of  Hyrcanus.  When  their  forces  met  at  Jericho, 
Hyrcanus,  finding  that  the  bulk  of  his  foUowmg  deserted  to 
Aristobulus,  fled  with  those  who  remained  to  the  tower  Antonia 
and  iozcd  Aristobulus's  wife  and  children  as  hostages  for  his 
own  safety.  Having  this  advantage,  he  was  able  to  abdicate 
in  favour  of  Aristobulus  and  to  retire  into  private  life.  But  he 
waf  not  able  to  save  his  friends,  who  were  also  the  enemies  of 
the  reigning  king.  In  fear  of  reprisals  Antipas  (or  Antipater), 
the  Idumaean,  hb  counsellor,  played  on  the  fears  of  Hyrcanus 
and  persuaded  him  to  buy  the  aid  of  the  Nabataean  Arabs  with 
promises.  Aristobulus  could  not  withstand  the  army  of  Aretas: 
he  was  driven  back  upon  Jerusalem  and  there  besieged.  The 
Jews  deserted  to  the  victorious  Hyrcanus:  only  the  priests 
remained  loyal  to  their  accepted  king;  many  fled  to  Egypt. 
/  $0.  The  Romans  and  the  Idunuuans. — At  this  point  the  power 
of  Rome  appeared  upon  the  scene  in  the  person  of  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus  (stepson  of  Sulla)  who  had  been  sent  into  Syria  by 
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Pompey  (65  B.C.).  Both  brothers  appealed  lo  this  new  tribunal 
and  Aristobulus  bought  a  verdict  in  his  favour.  The  siege  was 
raised.  Aretas  retired  from  Judaea;  and  Aristobulus  pursued 
the  retreating  army.  But,  when  Pompey  himself  arrived  at 
Damascus,  Antipater,  who  pulled  the  strings  and  exploited  the 
claims  of  Hyrcanus,  realized  that  Rome  and  not  the  Arabs,  who 
were  cowed  by  the  threats  of  Scaurus,  was  the  ruler  of  the  East. 
To  Rome,  therefore,  he  roust  pay  his  court.  Others  shared  this 
conviction:  Strabo  speaks  of  embassies  from  Egypt  and  Judaea 
bearing  presents— one  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  bore  the  inscription  of  Alexander,  the  king  of  the 
Jews.  From  Judaea  there  were  three  embassies  pleading,  for 
Aristobulus,  for  Hyrcanus,  and  for  the  nation,  who  would  have 
no  king  at  all  but  their  God. 

Pompey  deferred  his  decision  until  he  should  have  inquired 
into  the  state  of  the  Nabataeans,  who  had  shown  themselves 
to  be  capably  of  dominating  the  Jews  in  the  absence  of  the 
Roman  army.  In  the  interval  Aristobulus  provoked  him  by  his 
display  of  a  certain  impatience.  The  people  had  no  responsible 
head,  of  whom  Rome  could  take  cognisance:  so  Pompey  dcdded 
in  favour  of  Hyrcanus  and  humoured  the  people  by  recognizing 
him,  not  as  king,  but  as  high  priest.  Antipater  remained  secure, 
in  power  if  not  in  place.  The  Roman  supremacy  was  established: 
the  Jews  were  once  more  one  of  the  subject  states  of  Syria,  now 
a  Roman  province.  Their  national  aspirations  had  received 
a  contemptuous  acknowledgment,  when  their  Temple  bad  been 
desecrated  by  the  entry  of  a  foreign  conqueror. 

Aristobulus  himself  had  less  resolution  than  his  partisans. 
When  he  repented  of  his  attempted  resistance  and  treated  with 
Pompey  for  peace,  his  followers  threw  themselves  into  Jeru- 
salem, and,  when  the  faction  of  Hyrcanus  resolved  to  open  the 
gates,  into  the  Temple.  There  they  held  out  for  three  months, 
succumbing  finally  because  in  obedience  to  the  Law  (as  inter- 
preted since  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs)  they  would  only 
defend  themselves  from  actual  assault  upon  the  sabbath  day. 
The  Romans  profiled  by  this  inaction  to  push  on  the  siege- 
works,  without  provoking  resistance  by  actual  assaults  until  the 
very  end.  Pompey  finally  took  the  stronghold  by  choosing 
the  day  of  the  fast,  when  the  Jews  abstain  from  all  work,  that  is 
the  sabbath  (Strabo).  Dio  Cassius  calls  it  the  day  of  Cronos. 
On  this  bloody  sabbath  the  priests  showed  a  devotion  to  their 
worship  which  matched  the  inaction  of  the  fighting  men.  Though 
they  saw  the  enemy  advancing  upon  them  sword  in  hand  they 
remained  at  worship  untroubled  and  were  slaughtered  as  they 
poured  libation  and  burned  incense,  for  they  put  their  own 
safety  second  to  the  service  of  God.  And  there  were  Jews  among 
the  murderers  of  the  1 2,000  Jcavs  who  fell. 

The  Jews  of  Palestine  thus  became  once  more  a  subject  state, 
stripped  of  their  conquests  and  confined  to  their  own  borders. 
Aristobulus  and  his  children  were  conveyed  to  Rome  to  grace 
their  conqueror's  triumphal  procession.  But  his  son  Alexander 
escaped  during  the  journey,  gathered  some  force,  and  overran 
Judaea.  The  Pharisees  decided  that  they  could  not  take  action 
on  either  side,  since  the  elder  son  of  Alexandra  was  directed 
by  the  Idumaean  Antipater;  and  the  people  had  an  affection  for 
such  Asmonean  princes  as  dared  to  challenge  the  Roman  domina. 
tion  of  their  ancestral  kingdom.  The  civil  war  was  renewed; 
but  Aulus  Gabinius,  the  proconsul,  soon  crushed  the  pretender 
and  set  up  an  aristocracy  in  Judaea  with  Hyrcanus  as  guardian 
of  the  Temple.  The  country  was  divided  into  five  districts  with 
five  synods;  and  Josephus  asserts  that  the  people  welcomed 
the  change  from  the  monarchy.  In  spite  of  thb,  Aristobulus 
(56  B.c)  and  Alexander  (55  B.C.)  found  loyalists  to  follow  them 
in  their  successive  raids.  But  Antipater  found  supplies  for  the 
army  of  Gabinius,  who,  despite  Egyptian  and  Parthian  dislrac« 
tions,  restored  order  according  to  the  will  of  Antipater.  M. 
Crassus,  who  succeeded  him,  plundered  the  Temple  of  its  gold 
and  the  treasure  (54  B.C.)  which  the  Jews  of  th6  dispersion  bad 
contributed  for  its  maintenance.  It  is  said  that  Eleazar,  the 
priest  who  guarded  the  treasure,  offered  Crassus  the  golden 
beam  as  ransom  for  the  whole,  knowing,  what  no  one  else^  knew, 
that  it  was.  mainly  composed  of  wood.    So  Crassus  departed  to 
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Fartlua  and  died.  When  the  ParUuans/eUUd  by  their  victory 
over  Crassus  (53  B.C.)  advanced  upon  Syria,  Cassius  opposed 
them.  Some  of  the  Jews,  presumably  the  partisans  of  Aristo- 
bulus,  were  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  Parthians.  At  any  rate 
Antipater  was  ready  to  aid  Cassius  with  advice;  Taricheae  was 
taken  and  30,000  Jews  were  sold  into  slavery  (51  B.C.).  In 
spite  of  thh  vigorous  coercion  Cassius  came  to  terms  with 
Alexander,  before  he  returned  to  the  Euphrates  to  bold  it 
against  the  Parthians. 

Two  years  later  Julius  Caesar  made  himself  master  of  Rome 
and  despatched  the  captive  Aristobulus  with  two  legions  to 
win  Judaea  (49  B.C.).  But  Pompey's  partisans  were  beforehand 
with  him:  he  was  taken  off  by  poison  and  got  not  so  much  as  a 
burial  in  his  fatherland.  At  the  same  time  his  son  Alexander 
was  beheaded  at  Antioch  by  Pompey's  order  as  an  enemy  of 
Rome.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Pompey  (48  bx.)  Antipater 
transferred  his  allegiance  to  Caesar  and  demonstrated  its  value 
during  Caesar's  Egyptian  campaign.  He  carried  with  him  the 
Arabs  and  the  princes  of  Syria,  and  through  Hyrcanus  he  was 
able  to  transform  the  hostility  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  into  active 
friendliness.  These  services,  which  incidentally  illustrate  the 
solidarity  and  unity  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  respect  of  the 
communities  of  the  dispersion  for  the  metropolis,  were  recog- 
nized and  rewarded.  Before  his  assassination  in  44  B.C.  Julius 
Caesar  had  confirmed  Hyrcanus  in  the  high-priesthood  and  added 
the  title  of  ethnarch.  Antipater  had  been  made  a  Roman 
citizen  and  procurator  of  the  reunited  Judaea.  Further,  as 
confederates  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  the  Jews  had 
received  accession  of  territory,  including  the  port  of  Joppa  and, 
with  other  material  privileges,  the  right  of  observing  their 
religious  customs  not  only  in  Palestine  but  also  in  Alexandria 
and  elsewhere.  Idumaean  or  Philistine  of  Ascalon,  Antipater 
had  displayed  the  capacity  of  his  adoptive  or  adopted  nation  for 
his  own  profit  and  theirs.  And  when  Caesar  died  Suetonius 
notes  that  be  was  mourned  by  foreign  nations,  tspedihy  by  the 
Jews  (Cacs.  84). 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  dvU  strife  the  Pharisees  and  all  who 
were  preoccupied  with  reh'gioa  found  it  almost  impassible  to 
discern  what  they  should  do  to  please  God.  The  people  whom 
they  directed  were  called  out  to  fight,  at  the  bidding  of  an  alien, 
for  this  and  that  foreigner  who  seemed  most  powerful  and  most 
likely  to  succeed.  In  Palestine  few  could  command  leisure  for 
meditation;  as  for  opportunities  of  effective  interveation  in 
affairs,  they  had  none,  it  would  seem,  once  Alexander  was 
dead. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  priest  named  Onlas  preserved  both  by 
Joeephus  and  in  the  Talmud,  which  throws  tome  light  upon  the  in- 
decision of  the  reli^ous  in  the  period  just  revieweo.  when  Aretas 
intervened  In  the  interest  of  Hyrcanus  and  defeated  Aristobulus, 
the  usurper  of  his  brother's  inKeritance.  the  people  accepted  the 
verdict  of  battle,  sided  with  the  victor's  client,  and  ioinea  in  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem.  The  most  reputable  of  the  Jews  tied  to  ^ypt; 
but  Onias,  a  riehteous  man  and  dear  to  God,  who  had  hidden  himsdf, 
was  discoveredf  by  the  besiegers.  He  had  a  name  for  power  in  prayer ; 
for  once  in  a  drought  he  prayed  for  rain  and  God  had  beard  his  prayer. 
His  captors  now  reouired  of  him  that  he  should  put  a  curse  upon 
Aristobulus  and  his  taction.  On  compulsion  he  stood  in  their  midat 
and  said :  "  O  God,  king  of  the  universe,  since  these  who  stand  with 
me  are  thy  people  and  the  besieged  are  thy  priests,  I  pray  thee  that 
thou  hearken  not  to  those  aiainst  these,  nor  accomplish  what 
these  entreat  against  those."  So  he  prayed— and  the  wicked  Jews 
•toned  him. 

Unrighteous  Jews  were  in  the  ascendant.  There  were  only 
Asmonean  princes,  degenerate  and  barely  titular  sons  of  Levi,  to 
serve  as  judges  of  israel— and  they  were  atieud  and  both  relied  upon 
foreign  aid.  The  righteous  could  only  flee  or  hide,  and  so  wait 
dreaming  of  the  iiiercy  of  God  past  and  to  come.  As  yet  our  authori- 
ties do  not  permit  us  to  follow  them  to  Epypt  with  any  certainty, 
but  the  Psalwu  of  Solomon  express  the  nuna  of  one  who  survived 
to  see  Pompey  the  Great  brought  low.  Although  Pompey  had 
mared  the  temple  treasure,  be  was  the  embodiment  of  the  power  of 
Rome,  which  was  not  always  so  considerately  exercised.  And  so 
the  psalmist  exults  in  hb  death  and  dishonour  (Ps.  iL):  he  prayed 
that  the  pride  of  the  dragon  might  be  humbled  and  God  shewed  nim 
the  dead  body  lying  upon  the  waves — and  there  was  none  to  bury  It. 
As  one  of  those  who  fear  the  Lord  in  truth  and  in  patience,  he  looks 
forward  to  the  punishment  of  all  sinners  who  oppress  the  righteous 
and  profane  the  sanctuary.    For  the  sins  <^  the  rulers  Giod  bad 
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reiectedhispeople;  but  the  remnant  could  not  but  inherit  thepromises. 
which  belong  to  the  chosen  people.  For  the  Lord  is  faithful  unto 
those  who  walk  in  the  righteousness  of  his  commandments  (xiv.  i): 
in  the  exercise  of  their  freewill  and  with  God's  help  they  will  attain 
salvation.  As  God's  servant.  Pompey  destroyed  their mlersand every 
wise  councillor:  soon  the  righteous  and  sinless  king  of  David's  house 
shall  reign  over  them  and  over  all  the  nations  (xvii.). 

31.  Herod  Ike  Gfeatr-Aher  the  departure  of  Caesar,  Antipater 
warned  the  adherems  of  Hyrcanus  against  taking  part  in  any 
revolutionary  attempts,  and  his  son  Herod,  who,  in  spite  of  hk 
yonth,  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Galilee,  dealt  summarily 
with  Hezekiah,  the  robber  captain  who  was  overrunning  the 
adjacent  part  of  Syria.  The  gratitude  of  the  Syrians  brought 
him  to  the  knowledge  of  Sextos  Caesar  the  governor  of  Syria; 
but  his  action  inspired  the  chief  men  of  the  Jews  with  appre- 
hension. Coosplaint  was  made  to  Hyrcanus  that  Herod  had 
violated  the  kiw  which  prohibited  the  execution  of  even  an  evfl 
man,  unless  he  had  been  first  condemned  to  death  by  the  San* 
hedrin.  At  the  same  time  the  mothers  of  the  murdered  men 
came  to  the  Temple  to  demand  vengeance.  So  Herod  was 
summoned  to  stand  his  trial  He  came  in  answer  to  the  stmiraons 
—but  attended  by  a  bodyguard  and  protected  by  the  word  of 
Sextus.  Of  all  the  Sanhedrin  only  Sameas  **  a  righteous  man 
and  therefore  superior  to  fear  "  dared  to  speak.  Being  a  Pharisee 
he  faced  the  facts  of  Herod's  power  and  warned  the  tribunal 
of  the  event,  just  as  kter  he  counselled  the  people  to  receive 
him,  saying  that  for  their  sins  they  could  not  escape  him.  Herod 
put  his  own  profit  above  the  Law,  acting  after  his  kind,  and  he 
also  was  God's  instrument.  The  effect  of  the  speech  was  to 
goad  the  Sanhedrin  into  condemning  Herod:  Hyrcanus  post- 
poned their  decision  and  persuaded  him  to  flee.  Sextos  Caesar 
made  him  lieutenant-govemor  of  Coele  Syria,  and  only  his 
father  restrained  him  from  retaining  to  wreak  his  revenge 
upon  Hyrcanus. 

It  !s  to  be  remembered  that.  In  this  and  all  narratives  of  the  fife 
of  Herod,  loeephus  was  depoident  upon  the  history  of  Herod's 
dient,  NicoUus  of  Damascus,  and  was  mmself  a  supporter  of  law  and 
order.  The  action  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  the  presence  of  the  women 
suppliants  in  the  Temple  suggest,  if  they  do  not  prove,  that  this 
Hezekiah  who  harassed  the  Syrians  was  a  Jewish  patriot,  who  could 
not  acquiesce  and  wait  with  Sameas. 

Malichus  also,  the  murderer  or  reputed  murderer  of  Anti- 
pater, appears  to  have  been  a  partisan  of  Hyrcanus,  who  had 
a  seal  for  Judaism.  When  Cassius  demanded  a  tribute  of 
700  talents  from  Palestine,  Antipater  set  Herod,  Phasael  and 
this  Malichus,  his  enemy,  to  collect  it.  Herod  thought  it  im- 
prudent to  secure  the  favour  of  Rome  by  the  sufferings  of  others. 
But  some  cities  defaulted,  and  they  were  apparently  among  those 
assigned  to  Malichus.  U  he  had  been  lenient  for  their  sakes  or 
in  the  hope  of  damaging  Antipater,  he  was  disappointed;  for 
Cassius  sold  four  cities  into  slavery  and  Hyrcanus  made  up  the 
deficit.  Soon  after  this  (43  B.a)  Malichus  succeeded,  it  is  said, 
in  poisoning  Antipater  as  he  dined  with  Hyrcanus,  and  was  assas- 
sinated by  Herod's  bravoes. 

After  the  departure  of  Cassius,  Antipater  being  dead,  there 
was  confusion  in  Judaea.  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus. 
made  a  raid  and  was  with  difficulty  repulsed  by  Herod.  The 
prince  of  Tyre  occupied  part  of  Galilee.  When  Antony  assumed 
the  dominion  of  the  East  after  the  defeat  of  Cassius  at  Philippi, 
an  embassy  of  the  Jews,  amongst  other  embassies,  ^proached 
him  in  Bithynia  and  accused  the  ions  of  Antipater  as  usturpers 
of  the  power  which  rij^tly  belonged  to  Hyrcanus.  Another 
approached  him  at  Antioch.  But  Hyrcanus  was  well  content 
to  forgo  the  title  to  political  power,  which  he  could  not  exercise 
in  practice,  and  Antony  had  been  a  friend  of  Antipater.  So 
Herod  and  Phasael  continued  to  be  virtually  kings  of  the  Jews: 
Antony's  court  required  large  remittances  and  Palestine  was  not 
exempt. 

In  40  B.C  Antony  was  absent  in  Egypt  or  Italy;  and  the 
Parthians  swept  down  upon  Syria  with  Antigonus  in  their  train. 
Hyrcanus  and  Phasael  were  trapped:  Herod  fled  by  way  of 
Egypt  to  Rome.  Hyrcanus,  who  was  Antigonus*  only  rival,  was 
mutilated  and  carried  to  Parthia.    So  he  could  no  more  be 
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high  priest,  and  his  life  was  spared  only  at  the  intercession  of 
the  Parthian  Jews,  who  had  a  regard  for  the  Asmoncan  prince. 
Thus  Antigonus  succeeded  his  uncle  as  "  King  Antigonus  "  in 
the  Greek  and  **  Matiathiah  the  high  priest  "  in  the  Hebrew  by 
grace  of  the  Parthians. 

The  senate  of  Rome  under  the  hifluence  of  Antony  and 
Oclaviao  ratified  the  claims  of  Herod,  and  after  some  delay  lent 
him  the  armed  force  necessary  to  make  them  good.  In  the  hope 
of  healing  the  breach,  which  his  success  could  only  aggravate, 
and  for  love,  he  took  to  wife  Mariamne,  grandniece  of  Hyrcanus. 
Galilee  was  pacified,  Jerusalem  taken  and  Antigonus  beheaded 
by  the  Romans.  From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  period  the 
Jews  were  dependents  of  Rome,  free  to  attend  to  their  own 
affairs,  so  long  as  they  paid  taxes  to  the  subordinate  rulers, 
Herodian  or  Roman,  whom  they  detested  equally.  If  some 
from  time  to  time  dared  to  hope  for  poliUeal  independence  their 
futility  was  demonstrated.  One  by  one  the  descendants  of  the 
Asmoneans  were  removed.  The  national  hope  was  relegated  to 
an  indefinite  future  and  to  another  sphere.  At  any  rate  the 
Jews  were  free  to  worship  their  God  and  to  study  his  law:  their 
religion  was  recognized  by  the  state  and  indeed  established. 

This  development  of  Judaism  was  eminently  to  the  mind  of 
the  rulers;  and  Herod  did  much  to  encourage  it.  More  and 
more  it  became  identified  with  the  synagogue,  in  which  the 
Law  was  expounded:  more  and  more  it  became  a  matter  for 
the  individual  and  his  private  life.  This  was  so  even  in  Palestine 
—the  land  which  the  Jews  hoped  to  possess— and  in  Jerusalem 
itself,  the  holy  city,  in  which  the  Temple  stood.  Herod  had 
put  down  Jewish  rebels  and  Herod  appointed  the  high  priests. 
In  his  appointments  he  was  careful  to  avoid  or  to  suppress 
any  person  who,  being  popular,  might  legitinuze  a  rebellion  by 
heading  it.  The  Pharisees,  who  regarded  his  rule  as  an  inevitable 
penalty  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  he  encouraged.  Pollio  the 
Pharisee  and  Sameas  his  disciple  were  in  special  honour  with 
him,  Josephus  says,  when  he  re-entered  Jerusalem  and  put  to 
death  the  leaders  of  the  faction  of  Antigonus.  How  well  their 
te&ching  served  his  purpose  is  shown  by  the  sayings  of  two 
rabbis  who,  if  not  identical  with  these  Pharisees,  belong  to  their 
period  and  their  party.  Shemaiah  said,  "  Love  work  and  hat« 
lordship  and  make  not  thyself  known  to  the  government." 
Abtah'on  said,  "  Ye  wise,  be  guarded  in  your  words:  perchance 
ye  may  incur  the  debt  of  exile."  Precepts  such  as  these  could 
hardly  fail  to  effect  some  modification  of  the  reckless  zeal  of 
the  Galileans  in  the  pupils  of  the  synagogue.  Many  if  not  all 
of  the  professed  rabbis  had  travelled  outside  Palestine:  some 
were  even  members  of  the  dispersion,  like  Hillel  the  Babylonian, 
who  with  Shammai  forms  the  second  of  the  pairs.  Through 
them  the  experience  of  the  dispersion  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Palestinian  Jews.  Herod's  nominees  were  not  the  men  to 
extend  the  prestige  of  the  high-priesthood  at  the  expense  of 
these  rabbis:  even  in  Jerusalem  the  synagogue  became  of  more 
importance  than  the  Temple.  Hillel  also  inculcated  the  duty  of 
making  converts  to  Judaism.  He  said,  "  Be  of  the  discifJes  of 
Aaron,  loving  peace,  and  pursuing  peace,  loving  mankind  and 
bringing  them  nigh  to  the  Law."  But  even  he  reckoned  the 
books  of  Daniel  and  Esther  as  canonical,  and  these  were 
dangerous  food  for  men  who  did  not  realize  the  full  power  of 
Rome. 

So  long  as  Herod  lived  there  was  no  insurrection.  Formally 
he  was  an  orthodox  Jew  and  set  his  face  against  intermarriage 
with  the  undrcurocised.  He  was  also  ready  and  able  to  protect 
the  Jews  of  the  dbpersion.  But  that  ability  was  largely  due  to 
his  whole-hearted  HeHenism,  which  was  shown  by  the  Greek 
cities  which  he  founded  in  Palestine  and  the  buildings  he  erected 
in  Jerusalem.  In  its  material  embodiments  Greek  civilization 
became  as  much  a  part  of  Jewish  life  in  Palestine  as  it  was  in 
Alexandria  or  Antioch;  and  herein  the  rabbis  could  not  follow 
him. 

When  all  the  Jewish  people  swore  to  be  loyal  to  Caesar  and 
the  king's  policy,  the  Pharisees— above  6ooa— refused  to  swear. 
The  king  imposed  a  fine  upon  them,  and  the  wife  of  Pheroras — 
Herod's  brother— paid  it  on  their  behalf.    In  return  for  her 


kindness,  being  entrusted  with  foreknowledge  by  the  Vtstat&n 
of  God,  they  prophesied  that  God  had  decreed  an  end  of  rule  for 
Herod  and  his  line  and  that  the  sovereignty  devolved  upon  her 
and  Pheroras  and  their  children. 

From  the  sequel  it  appears  that  the  prophecy  was  uttered  by 
one  Pharisee  only,  and  that  it  was  in  no  way  endorsed  by  the 
parly.  When  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  king  he  slew  the  most 
responsible  of  the  Pharisees  and  every  member  of  his  household 
who  accepted  what  the  Pharisee  said.  An  explanation  of  this 
unwarrantable  generalization  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
incident  is  derived  from  a  source  which  was  unfavourable  to  the 
Pharisees:  they  are  described  as  a  Jewish  section  of  men  who 
pretend  to  set  great  store  by  the  exactitude  of  the  ancestral 
tradition  and  the  laws  in  which  the  deity  tielights— as  dominant 
over  women-folk— and  as  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrcL 

Towards  the  end  of  Herod's  life  two  rabbis  attempted  to  up- 
hold by  physical  force  the  cardinal  dogma  of  Judaism,  which 
prohibited  the  use  of  images.  Their  action  is  intelligible  enough. 
Herod  was  stricken  with  an  incurable  disease.  He  had  sinned 
against  the  Law;  and  at  last  God  had  punished  him.  At  last 
the  law-abiding  Jews  might  and  must  assert  the  majesty  of  the 
outraged  Law.  The  most  conspicuous  of  the  many  symbols  and 
signs  of  his  transgression  was  the  golden  eagle  which  he  had 
placed  over  the  great  gate  of  the  Temple;  its  destruction  was 
the  obvious  means  to  adopt  for  the  quickening  and  assertion 
of  Jewish  principles. 

By  their  labours  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  nation, 
these  rabbis,  Judas  and  Matthias,  had  endeared  themselves  to 
the  populace  and  had  gained  influence  over  their  disciples.  A 
report  that  Herod  was  dead  co-operated  with  their  exhortations 
to  send  the  iconoclasts  to  their  appointed  work.  And  so  they 
went  to  earn  the  rewards  of  their  practical  piety  from  the  Law. 
If  they  died,  death  was  inevitable,  the  rabbis  said,  and  no  better 
death  would  they  ever  find.  Moreover,  their  children  and  kindred 
would  benefit  by  the  good  name  and  fame  belonging  to  those  wbo 
died  for  the  Law.  Such  is  the  account  which  Josephus  gives 
in  the  Antiquities;  in  the  Jewish  War  he  reprcsenu  the  rabbis 
and  their  disciples  as  looking  forward  to  greater  happiness  for 
themselves  after  such  a  death.  But  Herod  was  not  dead  yet,  and 
the  instigators  and  the  agents  of  this  sacrilege  were  burned 
alive. 

32.  The  SeUUmerti  of  Augustus.— On  the  death  of  Herod  in  4  B.C. 
Archehius  kept  open  house  for  mourners  as  the  Jewish  custom, 
which  reduccid  many  Jews  to  beggary,  prescribed.  The  people 
petitioned  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  were  responsible  for 
the  execution  of  Matthias  and  his  associates  and  for  the  removal  of 
the  high  priest.  Archelaus  temporized;  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
no  longer  constituted  a  valid  title  to  the  throne;  his  succession 
must  first  be  sanctioned  by  Augustus.  Before  he  departed  to 
Rome  on  this  errand,  which  was  itself  an  insult  to  the  nation, 
there  were  riots  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover  which  he  needed 
all  his  soldiery  to  put  down.  When  he  presented  himself  before 
the  emperor — apart  from  rival  claimants  of  his  own.  family — 
there  was  an  embassy  drom  the  Jewish  people  who  prayed  to 
be  rid  of  a  monarchy  and  rulers  such  as  Herod.  As  part  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Syria  and  under  its  governors  they 
would  prove  that  they  were  not  really  disaffected  and  rebeDious. 
During  the  absence  of  Archelaus,  who  would— the  Jews  feared— 
prove  his  legitimacy  by  emulating  his  father's  ferocity,  and  to 
whom  their  ambassadors  preferred  Antipas,  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
gave  the  lie  to  their  protestations  of  loyalty  and  peaceableness.  At 
the  Passover  the  pilgrims  attacked  the  Roman  troops.  After 
hard  fighting  the  procurator,  whose  cruelty  provoked  the  attack, 
captured  the  Temple  and  robbed  the  treasury.  On  this  the 
insurgents  were  joined  by  some  of  Herod's  army  and  besieged  the 
Romans  in  Herod's  palace.  Elsewhere  the  occasion  tempted 
many  to  play  at  being  king— Judas,  son  of  Hezekiah,  in  Galilee; 
Simon,  one  of  the  king's  slaves,  in  Peraea.  Most  notable  of  all 
perhaps  was  the  shepherd  Athronges,  who  assumed  the  pomp  of 
royalty  and  employed  his  four  brothers  as  captains  and  satraps  in 
the  war  which  he  waged  upon  Romans  and  king's  men  ah'ke^-not 
even  Jews  escaped  him  unless  they  brought  him  contributions. 
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Order  wa&  restored  by  Varus  the  governor  of  Syria  io  a  campaign 
which  Josephus  describes  as  ihe  most  important  war  between  that 
of  Pompey  and  thai  of  Vespasian. 

At  length  Augustus  summoned  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
and  Nicholaus  of  Damascus,  who  spoke  for  Archchius,  to  plead 
before  him  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  Augustus  apportioned 
Herod's  dominions  among  his  sons  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  his  latest  will.  Archelaus  received  the  lion's  share: 
Cor  ten  years  he  was  ethnarch  of  Idumaea,  Judaea  and  Samaria, 
with  a  yearly  revenue  of  600  talents.  Antipas  became  tetrarch 
of  Galilee  and  Peraea,  with  a  revenue  of  200  talents.  Philip, 
who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  Palestine  pending  the  decision 
and  had  won  the  respect  of  Varus,  became  tetrarch  of  Baunaea, 
Trachonilis  and  Auranitis,  with  100  talents.  His  subjects 
included  only  a  sprinkling  of  Jews.  Up  to  his  death  (a.o.  34}  he 
did  nothing  to  forfeit  the  favour  of  Rome.  His  coins  bore  the 
heads  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  his  government  was  worthy 
of  the  best  Roman  traditions— he  succeeded  where  proconsuls 
had  failed.  His  capital  was  Caesarca  Philippi,  where  Pan  had 
been  worshipped  from  ancient  times,  and  where  Augustus  had  a 
temple  built  by  Herod  the  Great. 

33  Archelaus. — Augiisius  had  counselled  Archelaus  to  deal 
gently  with  his  subjects.  But  there  was  an  outstanding  feud 
between  him  and  them,  and  his  first  act  as  ethnarch  was  10 
remove  the  high  priest  on  the  ground  of  his  sympathy  with  the 
rebels.  In  violation  of  the  Law  he  married  a  brother's  widow, 
who  had  already  borne  children,  and  in  general  he  showed  himself 
so  fierce  and  tyrannical  that  the  Jews  joined  with  the  Samaritans 
to  accuse  him  before  the  emperor  Archelaus  was  summoned 
to  Rome  and  banished  to  Gaul;  his  territory  was  entrusted  to  a 
series  of  procurators  (a J).  6-41),  among  whom  was  an  apostate 
Jew,  but  none  with  any  pretension  even  to  a  semi-legitimate 
authority.  Each  procurator  represented  not  David  bu«  Caesar. 
The  Sanhedrin  had  its  police  and  powers  to  safeguard  the  Jewish 
religion;  but  the  procurator  had  the  appomiment  of  the  high 
priests,  and  no  capital  sentence  could  be  executed  without  his 
sanction. 

34.  TJu  ProcwQlors. — So  the  Jevw  of  Judaea  obtained  the 
settlement  for  which  they  had  pleaded  at  the  death  of  Herod: 
and  some  of  them  bcgfn  to  regret  it  at  once.  The  first  pro- 
curator Coponius  was  accompanied  by  P.  Sulpicius  Quirinius, 
legate  of  Syria,  who  came  to  organize  the  new  Roman  province. 
As  a  necessary  preliminary  a  census  (a.o.  6-7)  was  taken  after 
the  Roman  method,  which  did  not  conform  to  the  Jewish  Law. 
The  people  were  affronted,  but  for  the  most  part  acquiesced, 
under  the  influence  of  Joazar  the  high  pnest.  ^ut  Tudas  the 
Galilean,  with  a  Pharisee  named  Sadduc  (Sadduk),  endeavoured 
to  incite  them  to  rebellion  in  the  name  of  religion.  The  result  of 
this  alliance  between  a  revolutionary  and  a  Pharisee  was  the 
formation  of  the  party  of  Zealots,  whose  influence — according 
to  Josephus— brought  about  the  great  revolt  and  so  led  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  70.  So  far  as  this  influence  ex- 
tended, the  Jewish  community  was  threatened  with  the  danger 
of  suicide,  and  the  distinction  drawn  by  Josephus  between  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Zealots  is  a  valid  one.  Not  all  Pharisees  were 
prepared  to  take  such  action,  in  order  that  Israel  might 
"  tread  on  the  neck  of  the  eagle  "  (as  is  said  in  The  Assumption  of 
Moses),  So  long  as  the  Law  was  not  deliberately  outraged  and 
so  long  as  the  worship  was  established,  most  of  the  religious 
leaders  of  the  Jews  were  content  to  wait 

It  seems  that  the  Zealots  made  more  headway  in  Galilee  than 
in  Judaea — so  much  so  that  the  terms  Galilean  and  Zealot  are 
practically  interchangeable.  In  Galilee  the  Jews  predominated 
over  the  heathen  and  their  ruler  Herod  Antipas  bad  some  sort 
of  claim  upon  their  allegiance.  His  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  the  Arabian  king  Aretas  (which  was  at  any  rate  in  accordance 
with  the  general  policy  of  Augustus)  seems  to  have  preserved  his 
territory  from  the  incursions  of  her  people,  so  long  as  he  remained 
faithful  to  her  He  conciliated  his  subjects  by  his  deference 
to  the  observances  of  Judaism,  and— the  case  is  probably 
tjTpical  of  hb  policy— he  joihed  in  protesting,  when  Pilate  set 
up  a  votive  shield  in  the  palace  of  Herod  within  the  sacred  city. 
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He  seems  to  have  served  Tiberius  as  an  official  scrutineer  of 
the  imperial  officials  and  he  commemorated  his  devotion  by 
the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Tiberias.  But  he  repudiated  the 
daughter  of  Aretas  in  order  to  marry  Hcrodias  and  so  set  the 
Arabians  against  him.  Disaster  overlook  his  forces  (a.d.  36) 
and  Tiberius,  his  patron,  died  before  the  Roman  power  was 
brought  in  full  strength  to  his  aid.  Caligula  was  not  predisposed 
to  favour  the  favourites  of  Tiberius;  and  Antipas,  having 
petitioned  him  for  the  title  of  king  at  the  instigation  of  Hero- 
dias,  was  banished  from  his  tetrarchy  and  (apparently)  was 
put  to  death  in  39. 

Antipas  is  chiefly  knov.'n  to  history  in  connexion  with  John  the 
Baptist,  who  reproached  him  publicly  for  his  marriage  with 
Herodias.  According  to  the  earliest  authority,  he  seems  to 
have  imprisoned  John  to  save  him  from  the  vengeance  of 
Herodias.  But — ^whatever  his  motive — Antipas  certainly  con- 
sented to  John's  death.  If  the  Fourth  (Gospel  is  to  be 
trusted,  John  had  ahready  recognized  and  acclaimed  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  the  Messiah  for  whom  the  Jews  were  looking.  By 
common  consent  of  Christendom,  John  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
founder  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  was,  therefore,  during  the 
reign  of  Antipas,  and  partly  if  not  wholly  ^«*ihin  his  territory, 
t  hat  the  Gospel  waa  first  preached  by  the  rabbi  or  prophet  whom 
Christendom  came  to  regard  as  the  one  true  Christ,  the  Messiah 
of  the  Jews.  Josephus'  history  of  the  Jews  contains  accounts 
of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus,  the  authenticity  of  which  has 
been  called  in  question  for  plausible  but  not  entirely  convincing 
reasons.  However  this  may  be,  the  Jews  who  believed  Jesus  to 
be  the  Christ  play  no  great  part  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  before 
70,  as  we  know  it.  Many  religious  teachers  and  many  revolu- 
tionaries were  crucified  within  this  period;  and  the  early 
Christians  were  outwardly  distinguished  from  other  Jews  only 
by  their  scrupulous  observance  of  religious  duties. 

The  crucifixion  of  Jesus  was  sanctioned  by  Pontius  Pilate, 
who  was  procurator  of  Judaea  a.d.  26-36.  Of  the  Jews  under 
his  predecessors  little  enough  is  known.  Speaking  generally, 
they  seem  to  have  avoided  giving  oflcnce  to  their  subjects.  But 
Pilate  so  conducted  afTairs  as  to  attract  the  attention  not  only 
of  Josephus  but  also  of  Pliilo,  who  represents  for  us  the  Jewish 
community  of  Alexandria.  Pilate  inaugurated  his  term  of 
office  by  ordering  his  troops  to  enter  Jerusalem  at  night  and  to 
take  their  standards  with  them.  There  were  standards  and 
standards  in  the  Roman  armies:  those  which  bore  the  image  of 
the  emperor,  and  therefore  constituted  a  breach  of  the  Jewish 
Law,  had  hitherto  been  kept  aloof  from  the  holy  city.  On 
learning  of  this,  the  Jews  repaired  to  Cacsarea  and  besought 
Pilate  to  remove  these  offensive  images.  Pilate  refused;  and, 
when  they  persisted  in  their  petition  for  six  days,  he  surrounded 
them  with  soldiers  and  threatened  them  with  instant  death. 
They  protested  that  they  would  rather  die  than  dare  to  transgress 
the  wisdom  of  the  laws;  and  Pilate  yielded.  But  he  proceeded 
to  expend  the  temple  treasure  upon  an  aqueduct  for  Jerusalem; 
and  some  of  the  Jews  regarded  the  devotion  of  sacred  money  to 
the  service  of  man  as  a  desecration.  Pilate  came  up  to  Jerusalem 
and  dispersed  the  petitioners  by  means  of  disguised  soldiers 
armed  with  clubs.  So  the  revolt  was  put  down,  but  the  exces- 
sive zeal  of  the  soldiers  and  Pilate's  obstinate  adherence  to  his 
policy  widened  the  breach  between  Rome  and  the  stricter  Jews, 
But  the  death  of  Sejanus  in  31  set  Tiberius  free  from  prejudice 
against  the  Jews;  and,  when  Pilate  put  up  the  votive  shields  in 
Herod's  palace  at  Jerusalem,  the  four  sons  of  Herod  came  forward 
in  defence  of  Jewish  principles  and  he  was  ordered  to  remove 
them.  In  3s  he  dispersed  a  number  of  Samaritans,  who  had 
assembled  near  Mt  (}erizim  at  the  bidding  of  an  impostor,  in 
order  tosee  the  temple  vessels  buried  there  by  Moses.  Complaint 
was  made  to  Vitellius,  then  legate  of  Syria,  and  Pilate  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  answer  for  his  shedding  of  innocent  blood.  At  the 
passover  of  36  Vitellius  came  to  Jerusalem  and  pacified  the  Jews 
by  two  concessions:  he  remitted  the  taxes  on  fruit  sold  in  the 
city,  and  he  restored  to  their  custody  the  high  priest's  vestments, 
which  Herod  Archelaus  and  the  Romans  had  kept  in  the  tower 
Antonia.    The  vestments  had  been  stored  there  since  the  time 
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of  the  first  high  priest  named  Hyrcanus,  and  Herod  had  taken 
them  over  along  with  the  tower,  thinking  that  his  possession  of 
them  would  deter  the  Jews  from  rebellion  against  his  rule.  At 
the  same  time  Vitellius  vindicated  the  Roman  supremacy  by 
degrading  Caiaphas  from  the  high-pricslhood,  and  appointing  a 
son  of  Annas  in  his  place.  The  motive  for  this  change  does  not 
appear,  and  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  cause  which  prompted 
hb  transference  of  the  priesthood  from  his  nominee  to  another 
son  of  Annas  in  37.  But  it  is  quite  dear  that  Vitellius  was  con- 
cerned to  reconcile  the  Jews  to  the  authority  of  Rome.  When 
he  marched  against  Aretas,  his  army  with  their  standards  did 
not  enter  Judaea  at  all;  but  he  himself  went  up  to  Jerusalem  for 
the  feast  and,  on  receipt  of  the  news  that  Tiberius  was  dead, 
administered  to  the  Jews  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Caligula. 

35.  Caligula  and  Agrippa  /. —  The  accession  of  Caligula  (aj). 
37-41)  was  hailed  by  his  subjects  generally  as  the  beginning  of 
the  Golden  Age.  The  Jews  in  particular  had  a  friend  at  court. 
Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  an  avowed 
partisan  of  the  new  emperor  and  had  paid  penalty  for  a  prema- 
ture avowal  of  his  preference.  But  Caligula's  favour,  though 
lavished  upon  Agrippa,  was  not  available  for  pious  Jews.  His 
foible  was  omnipotence,  and  he  aped  the  gods  of  Greece  in  turn. 
In  the  provinces  and  even  in  Italy  his  subjects  were  ready  to 
acknowledge  his  divinity— with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Jews. 
So  we  learn  something  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  and  more  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  Alexandria.  The  great  world  (as  we  know 
it)  took  small  note  of  Judaism  even  when  Jews  converted  its 
women  to  their  faith;  but  now  the  Jews  as  a  nation  refused  to 
bow  before  the  present  god  of  the  civilized  world.  The  new 
Catholicism  was  promulgated  by  authority  and  accepted  with 
deference.  Only  the  Jews  protested:  they  had  a  notion  of  the 
deity  which  Caligula  at  all  events  did  not  fulfil. 

The  people  of  Alexandria  seized  the  opportunity  for  an  attack 
upon  the  Jews.  Images  of  Caligula  were  set  up  in  the  syna- 
gogues, an  edict  deprived  the  Jews  of  their  rights  as  citizens, 
and  finally  the  governor  authorized  the  mob  to  sack  the  Jewish 
quarter,  as  if  it  had  been  a  conquered  dty  (38).  Jewesses  were 
forced  to  eat  pork  and  the  elders  were  scourged  in  the  theatre. 
But  Agrippa  had  influence  with  the  emperor  and  secured  the 
degradation  of  the  governor.  The  people  and  the  Jews  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  dvil  war,  until  each  side  sent  an  embassy 
(40)  to  wait  upon  the  emperor.  The  Jewish  embassy  was 
headed  by  Philo,  who  has  described  its  fortunes  in  a  tract  dealing 
with  the  divine  punishment  of  the  persecutors.  Thdr  opponents 
also  had  secured  a  friend  at  court  and  seem  to  have  prevented  any 
effective  measure  of  redress.  While  the  matter  was  stiD  pending, 
news  arrived  that  the  emperor  had  commanded  Publius  Petronius, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  to  set  up  his  statue  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem. On  the  intervention  of  Agrippa  the  order  was  counter- 
manded, and  the  assassination  of  the  emperor  (41)  effectually 
stopped  the  desecration. 

36.  Claudius  and  the  Procurators. — Gaudius,  the  new  emperor, 
restored  the  dvic  rights  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  and  made 
Agrippa  I.  king  over  all  the  territories  of  Herod  the  Great.  So 
there  was  once  more  a  king  of  Judaea,  and  a  king  who  observed 
the  tradition  of  the  Pharisees  and  protected  the  Jewish  religion. 
There  is  a  tradition  in  the  Talmud  which  illustrates  his  popularity. 
As  he  was  reading  the  Law  at  the  feast  of  tabernades  he  burst 
into  tears  at  the  words  "  Thou  mayest  not  set  a  stranger  over 
Ihec  which  is  not  thy  brother";  and  the  people  cried  out, 
•*  Fear  not,  Agrippa;  thou  art  our  brother."  The  fact  that  he 
began  to  build  a  waU  round  Jerusalem  may  be  taken  as  further 
proof  of  his  patriotism.  But  the  fact  that  he  summoned  five 
vassal-kings  of  the  empire  to  a  conference  at  Tiberias  suggests 
rather  a  policy  of  self-aggrandisement.  Both  projects  were 
prohibited  by  the  emperor  on  the  intervention  of  the  legate. 
In  44  he  died.  The  Christian  records  treat  his  death  as  an  act 
of  divine  vengeance  upon  the  persecutor  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  Jews  prayed  for  his  recovery  and  lamented  him.  The 
Gentile  soldiers  exulted  in  the  downfall  of  his  dynasty,  which 
they  signalized  after  thdr  own  fashion.  Chiudius  intended  that 
Agrippa's  young  son  should  succeed  to  the  kingdom;  but  he  was 
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overruled  by  his  advisers,  and  Judaea  was  taken  over  once  more 
by  Roman  procurators.  The  success  of  Agrippa's  brief  reign 
had  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Jewish  nationalists,  and  concisions 
only  retarded  the  inevitable  insurrection. 

Cuspius  Fadus,  the  first  of  these  procurators,  purged  the 
land  of  bandits.  He  also  attempted  to  regain  for  the  Romans 
the  custody  of  the  high  priest's  vcslmcnis;  but  the  Jews  appealed 
to  the  emperor  against  the  revival  of  this  advertisement  of  their 
servitude.  The  emperor  granted  the  petition,  which  indeed  the 
procurator  had  permitted  them  to  make,  and  further  transferred 
the  nomination  of  the  high  priest  and  the  supervision  of  the 
temple  from  the  procurator  to  Agrippa's  brother,  Herod  of 
Chalcis.  But  these  concessions  did  not  satisfy  the  hopes  of  the 
pecple.  During  the  government  of  Fadus,  Theudas,  who  daimed 
to  be  a  prophet  and  whom  Joscphus  describes  as  a  wizard,  per- 
suaded a  large  number  to  take  up  their  possessions  and  follow  him 
to  the  Jordan,  saying  that  he  would  cleave  the  river  asunder 
with  a  word  of  command  and  so  provide  them  with  an  easy 
crossing.  A  squadron  of  cavalry  despatched  by  Fadus  took  them 
alive,  cut  off  the  head  of  Theudas  and  brought  it  to  Jerusalem. 

Under  the  second  procurator  Tiberius  Alexander,  an  apostate 
Jew  of  Alexandria,  nephew  of  Philo,  the  Jews  suffered  from  a 
great  famine  and  were  relieved  by  the  queen  of  Adiabene,  a 
proselyte  to  Judaism,  who  purchased  com  from  Egypt.  The 
famine  was  perhaps  interpreted  by  the  Zealots  as  a  pumshment 
for  their  acquiescence  in  the  rule  of  an  apostate.  At  any  rate 
Alexander  crucified  two  sons  of  Simon  the  Galilean,  who  had 
headed  a  revolt  in  the  time  of  the  census.  They  had  presumably 
followed  the  example  of  their  father. 

Under  Ventidius  Cumanus  (48-52)  the  mutual  hatred  of  Jews 
and  Romans,  Samaritans  and  Jews,  found  vent  in  insults  and 
bloodshed.  At  the  passover,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  feast,  a 
soldier  mounting  guard  at  the  porches  of  the  Temple  provoked  an 
uproar,  which  ended  in  a  massacre,  by  indecent  expostire  of  his 
person.  Some  of  the  rebels  intercepted  a  slave  of  the  emperor 
on  the  high-road  near  the  dty  and  robbed  him  of  his  possessions. 
Troops  were  sent  to  pacify  the  country,  and  in  one  village  a 
soldier  found  a  copy  of  Moses*  laws  and  tore  it  up  in  public  with 
jeers  and  blasphemies.  At  this  the  Jews  flocked  to  Caesarea, 
and  were  only  restrained  from  a  second  outbreak  by  the  execution 
of  the  soldier.  Finally,  the  Samaritans  attacked  certain  Gali- 
leans who  were  (as  the  custom  was)  Iravdling  through  Samaria 
to  Jerusalem  for  the  passover.  Cumanus  was  bribed  and  refused 
to  avenge  the  death  of  the  Jews  who  were  killed.  So  the  Gali- 
leans with  some  of  the  lower  classes  of  "  the  Jews  "  allied  them- 
selves with  a  "robber"  and  burned  some  of  the  Samaritan 
villages.  Cumanus  armed  the  Samaritans,  and,  with  them  and 
his  own  troops,  defeated  these  Jewish  marauders.  The  leading 
men  of  Jerusalem  prevailed  upon  the  rebels  who  survived  the 
defeat  to  disperse.  But  the  quarrel  was  referred  first  to  the 
legate  of  Syria  and  then  to  the  emperor.  The  emperor  was  stil) 
disposed  to  conciliate  the  Jews;  and,  at  the  instance  of  Agrippa, 
son  of  Agrippa  I.,  Cumanus  was  banished. 

37.  Felix  and  the  Revolutionaries. —  Under  Antonlns  Felix 
(52-60)  the  revolutionary  movement  grew  and  spread.  Tht 
country,  Joscphus  says,  was  full  of  "  robbers  "  and  "  wizard*." 
The  high  priest  was  murdered  in  the  Temple  by  pilgrims  who 
carried  daggers  under  thdr  cloaks.  Wizards  and  impofitors  per- 
suaded the  multitude  to  follow  them  into  the  desert,  and  an 
Egyptian,xlaiming  to  be  a  prophet,  led  his  followers  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives  to  see  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  fall  at  his  command.  Such 
decdvers,  according  to  Josephus,  did  no  less  than  the  murderers 
to  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  dty.  Their  hands  were  cleaner 
but  their  thoughts  were  more  impious,  for  they  pretended  to 
divine  inspiration. 

Felix  the  procurator— a  king,  as  Tadtus  says,  in  power  and 
in  mind  a  slave — tried  in  vain  to  put  down  the  revolutionaries. 
The  "  chief-robber  "  Eleazar,  who  had  plundered  the  country  for 
twenty  years,  was  caught  and  sent  to  Rome;  countless  robbers  of 
less  note  were  crucified.  But  this  severity  cemented  the  alliance 
of  religious  fanatics  with  the  physical-force  party  and  induced 
the  ordinary  dtizens  to  join  them,  in  spile  oi  the  punishments 
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which  they  received  when  captured.  Agrippa  IT;  "feccived  a 
kingdom—first  Chalcis,  and  then  the  tetrarchies  of  Philip  and 
Lysanias— but,  though  he  had  the  oversight  of  the  Temple  and 
the  nomination  of  the  high  priest,  and  enjoyed  a  reputation  for 
knowledge  of  Jewish  customs  and  questions,  he  was  unable  to 
check  the  growing  power  of  the  Zealots.  His  sister  Drusilla  had 
broken  the  Law  by  her  marriage  with  Felix;  and  his  own  notorious 
relations-  with  his  sister  Berenice,  and  his  coins  which  bore  the 
images  of  the  emperors,  were  an  open  affront  to  the  conscience 
of  Judaism.  When  Felix  was  recalled  by  Nero  in  60  the  nation 
was  divided  against  itself,  the  Gentiles  within  its  gates  were 
watching  for  their  opportunity,  and  the  chief  priests  robbed  the 
lower  priests  with  a  high  hand. 

In  Caesarea  there  had  been  for  some  time  trouble  between  the 
Jewish  and  the  Syrian  inhabitants.  The  Jews  claimed  that  the 
city  was  theirs,  because  King  Herod  had  founded  it.  The  Syrians 
admitted  the  fact,  but  insisted  that  it  was  a  city  for  Greeks, 
as  its  temples  and  statues  proved.  Their  rivalry  led  to  street- 
^ting:  the  Jews  had  the  advantage  in  respect  of  wealth  and 
bodily  strength,  but  the  Greek  party  had  the  assistance  of  the 
soldiers  who  were  stationed  there.  On  one  occasion  Felix  sent 
troopsagainst  the  victorious  Jews;  but  neither  this  nor  the  scourge 
and  the  prison,  to  which  the  leaders  of  both  factions  had  been 
consigned,  deterred  them.  The  quarrel  was  therefore  referred  to 
the  emperor  Nero,  who  finally  gave  his  decision  in  favour  of  the 
Syrians  or  Greeks.  The  result  of  this  decision  was  that  the 
synagogue  at  Caesarea  was  insulted  on  a  Sabbath  and  the  Jews 
left  the  city  taking  their  books  of  the  Law  with  them.  So — 
Josephus  says— the  war  began  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Nero  (a.o.  66). 

38.  Ftstus,  Athinus  and  Flcrus. — Meanwhile  the  procurators 
who  succeeded  Felix— Pordus  Festus  (60-62),  Albinus  (62-64) 
and  Gcssius  Florus  (64-66) — had  in  their  several  ways  brought 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  into  line  with  the  more  violent  of  the  Jews 
of  Caesarea.  Festus  found  Judaea  infested  with  robbers  and 
the  sicarii,  who  mingled  with  the  crowds  at  the  feasts  and 
stabbed  their  eneoiies  with  the  daggers  (suae)  from  which  their 
name  was  derived.  He  also  had  to  deal  with  a  wizard,  who  de- 
ceived many  by  promising  them  salvation  and  release  from  evils, 
if  they  would  follow  him  into  the  desert.  His  aucmpts  to  crush 
an  such  disturbers  of  the  peace  were  cut  short  by  his  death  in 
his  second  year  of  o&ct. 

In  the  interval  which  elapsed  before  the  arrival  of  Albinus, 
Ananus  son  of  Annas  was  made  high  priest  by  Agrippa.  With 
the  apparent  intention  of  restoring  order  in  Jerusalem,  he 
assembled  the  Sanhedrin,  and  being,  as  a  Sadducee,  cruel  in  the 
matter  of  penalties,  secured  the  condemnation  of  certain  law- 
breakers to  death  by  stoning.  For  this  he  was  deposed  by 
Agrippa.  Albinus  fostered  and  turned  to  his  profit  the  struggles 
of  priests  with  priests  and  of  Zealots  with  their  enemies.  The 
general  release  of  prisoners,  with  which  he  celebrated  his  Impend- 
ing recall,  is  typical  of  his  policy.  Meanwhile  Agrippa  gave  the 
Leviies  the  right  to  wear  the  linen  robe  of  the  priests  and  sanc- 
tioned the  use  of  the  temple  treasure  to  provide  work — the  paving' 
of  the  city  with  white  stones — for  the  workmen  who  had  finished 
the  Temple  (64)  and  now  stood  Idle.  But  everything  pointed  to 
the  destruction  of  the  city,,  which  one  Jesus  had  prophesied  at 
the  feast  of  Ubemacles  in  62.  The  Zealots'  zeal  for  the  Law  and 
the  Temple  was  flouted  by  their  pro-Roman  king. 

By  comparison  with  Florus,  Albinus  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
Josephus,  a  benefactor.  When  the  news  of  the  troubles  at 
Caesarea  reached  Jerusalem,  it  became  known  also  that  Florus 
had  seized  seventeen  talents  of  the  temple  treasure  (66).  At  this 
the  patience  of  the  Jews  was  exhausted.  The  sacrilege,  as  they 
considered  it,  may  have  been  an  attempt  to  recover  arrears  of 
tribute;  but  they  were  convinced  that  Florus  was  providing  for 
himself  and  not  for  Caesar.  The  revolutionaries  went  about 
among  the  exdted  people  with  baskets,  begging  coppers  for  their 
destitute  and  miserable  governor.  Stung  by  this  insult,  he 
neglected  the  fire  of  war  which  had  been  lighted  at  Caesarea,  and 
hastened  to  Jerusalem.  His  soldiers  sacked  the  upper  dty  and 
killed  630  persons— men,  women  and  children.     Berenice,  who 
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was  fulfilling  a  Nazarite  vow.  Interposed  in  vain.  Florus 
actually  dared  to  scourge  and  crucify  Jews  who  belonged  to  the 
Roman  order  of  knights.  For  the  moment  the  Jews  were  cowed, 
and  next  day  they  went  submissively  to  greet  the  troops  coming 
from  Caesarea.  Their  greetings  were  unanswered,  and  they  cried 
out  against  Florus.  On  this  the  soldiers  drew  their  swords  and 
drove  the  people  into  the  dty;  but,  once  inside  the  dty,  the 
people  stood  at  bay  and  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves 
upon  the  temple-hill.  Florus  withdrew  with  oil  his  troops, 
except  one  cohort,  to  Caesarea.  The  Jews  laid  complaint  against 
him,  and  he  complained  against  the  Jews  before  the  governor 
of  Syria,  Cestius  Callus,  who  sent  an  ofiicer  to  Inquire  into  the 
matter.  Agrippa,  who  had  hurried  from  Alexandria,  entered 
Jerusalem  with  the  governor's  emissary.  So  long  as  he  counselled 
submission  to  the  overwhelming  power  of  Rome  the  people 
complied,  but  when  he  spoke  of  obedience  to  Floru'i  he  was  com- 
pelled to  fiy.  The  rulers,  who  desired  peace,  and  upon  whom 
Florus  had  laid  the  duty  of  restoring  peace,  asked  him  for  troops; 
but  the  civil  war  ended  in  their  complete  discomfiture.  The 
rebels  abode  by  their  dedsion  to  stop  the  daily  sacrifice  for  the 
emperor;  Agrippa's  troops  capitulated  and  marched  out  unhurt; 
and  the  Romans,  who  surrendered  on  the  same  condition  and 
laid  down  their  arms,  were  massacred.  As  if  to  emphasize  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  rebeUion,  one  and  only  one  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  was  spared,  because  he  promised  to  become  a 
Jew  even  to  the  extent  of  circumcision. 

39.  Josephus  and  the  Zca/o/i.— Simultaneously  with  thi^ 
massacre  the  citizens  of  Caesarea  slaughtered  the  Jews  who  still 
remained  there;  and  throughout  Syria  Jews  effected — and 
suffered — reprisals.  At  length  the  governor  of  Syria  approached 
the  centre  of  the  disturbance  in  Jerusalem,  but  retreated  after 
burning  down  a  suburb.  In  the  course  of  his  retreat  he  was 
attacked  by  the  Jews  and  fied  to  Antioch,  leaving  them  his 
engines  of  war.  Some  prominent  Jews  fled  from  Jerusalem — ^as 
from  a  sinking  ship — to  join  him  and  carried  the  news  to  the 
emperor.  The  rest  of  the  pro-Roman  party  were  forced  or 
persuaded  to  join  the  rebels  and  prepared  for  war  on  a  grander 
scale.  Generals  were  selected  by  the  Sanhedrin  from  the  aristo- 
cracy, who  had  tried  to  keep  the  peace  and  still  hoped  to  moke 
terms  with  Rome.  Ananus  the  high  priest,  thdr  leader,  re- 
mained in  command  at  Jerusalem;  Galilee,  where  the  first  attack 
was  to  be  expected,  was  entrusted  to  Josephus,  the  historian 
of  the  war.  The  revolutionary  leaders,  who  had  already  token 
the  field,  were  superseded. 

Josephus  set  himself  to  make  an  army  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Galilee,  many  of  whom  had  no  wish  to  fight,  and  to  strengthen 
the  strongholds.  His  organization  of  local  government  and  his 
edorts  to  maintain  law  and  order  brought  him  into  collision 
with  the  Zealots  and  especially  with  John  of  GiscaIa,one  of  their 
leaders.  The  people,  whom  he  had  tried  to  conciliate,  were 
roused  against  him;  John  sent  assassins  and  finally  procured  an 
order  from  Jerusalem  for  his  recall.  In  spite  of  all  this  Josephus 
held  his  ground  and  by  force  or  craft  put  down  those  who  resisted 
his  authority. 

In  the  spring  of  67  Vespasian,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Nero  to  crush  the  rebellion,  advanced  from  his  winter  quarters 
at  Antioch.  The  inhabitants  of  Sepphoris — whom  Josephus 
had  judged  to  be  so  eager  for  the  war  that  he  left  them  to  build 
their  wall  for  themselves — received  a  Roman  garri^n  at  their 
own  request.  Joined  by  Titus,  Vespasian  advanced  into  Galilee 
with  three  legions  and  the  auxiliary  troops  supplied  by  Agrippa 
and  other  petty  kings.  Before  his  advance  the  army  of  Josephus 
fled.  Josephus  with  a  few  stalwarts  took  refuge  in  Tiberias,  and 
sent  a  letter  to  Jerusalem  asking  that  he  should  be  relieved  of  his 
command  or  supplied  with  an  adequate  force  to  continue  the  war. 
Hearing  that  Vespasian  was  preparing  to  besiege  Jotapaia, 
a  strong  fortress  in  the  hills,  which  was  held  by  other  fugitives, 
Josephus  entered  it  just  before  the  road  approaching  it  was  made 
passable  for  the  Roman  horse  and  foot.  A  deserter  announced 
his  arrival  to  Vespasian,  who  rejoiced  (Josephus  says)  that  th^ 
cleverest  of  his  enemies  had  thus  voluntarily  imprisoned  hlm« 
self.    After  some  six  weeks'  siege  the  place  wasstorm^,  and  its 
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exhausted  garrison  were  killed  or  enslaved.  Josephus,  whose 
pretences  had  postponed  the  final  assault,  hid  in  a  cave  with 
forty  men.  His  companions  refused  to  permit  him  to  surrender 
and  were  resolved  to  die.  At  his  suggestion  they  cast  lots,  and 
the  first  man  was  killed  by  the  second  and  so  on,  until  all  were 
dead  except  Josephus  and  (perhaps)  one  other.  So  Josephus 
saved  them  from  the  sin  of  suicide  and  gave  himself  up  to  the 
Romans.  He  had  prophesied  that  the  place  would  be  taken — as 
it  was — on  the  forty-seventh  day,  and  now  he  prophesied  that 
both  Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus  would  reign  over  all  mankind. 
The  prophecy  saved  his  life,  though  many  desired  his  death,  and 
the  rumour  of  it  produced  general  mourning  in  Jerusalem.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  (67)  Galilee  was  in  the  hands  of  Vespasian, 
and  John  of  Giscala  had  fled.  Agrippa  celebrated  the  conquest 
at  Caesarea  Philippi  with  festivities  which  lasted  twenty  days. 

In  accordance  with  ancient  custom  Jerusalem  welcomed  the 
fugitive  Zealots.  The  result  was  civil  war  and  famine.  Ananus 
incited  the  people  against  these  robbers,  who  arrested,  imprisoned 
and  murdered  prominent  friends  of  Rome,  and  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  selecting  the  high  priest  by  lot.  The  Zealots 
took  refuge  in  the  Temple  and  summoned  the  Idumaeans  to  their 
aid.  Under  cover  of  a  storm,  they  opened  the  city-gates  to  their 
allies  and  proceeded  to  murder  Ananus  the  high  priest,  and, 
against  the  verdict  of  a  formal  tribunal,  Zacharias  the  son  of 
Baruch  in  the  midst  of  the  Temple.  The  Idumaeajis  left,  but 
John  of  Giscala  remained  master  of  Jerusalem. 

40.  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem. — Vespasian  left  the  rivals  to  consume 
one  another  and  occupied  his  army  with  the  subjugation  of  the 
country.  When  he  had  isolated  the  capital  and  was  preparing 
to  besiege  it,  the  news  of  Nero's  death  reached  him  at  Caesarea. 
For  a  year  (June  68-June  69)  he  held  his  hand  and  watched 
events,  until  the  robber-bands  of  Simon  Bar-Giora  (son  of  the 
proselyte)  required  his  attention.  But,  before  Vespasian  took 
action  to  stop  his  raids,  Simon  had  been  invited  to  Jerusalem  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  tyrant  John. 
And  so,  when  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  fulfilment  of 
Josephus'  prophecy,  and  deputed  the  command  to  Titus,  there 
were  three  rivals  at  war  in  Jerusalem — Elcazar,  Simon  and  John. 
The  temple  sacrifices  were  stUl  offered  and  worshippers  were 
admitted;  but  John's  catapults  were  busy,  and  priest  and 
worshippers  at  the  altar  were  killed,  because  Elcazar's  party 
occupied  the  inner  courts  of  the  Temple.  A  few  days  before  the 
passover  of  70  Titus  advanced  upon  Jerusalem,  but  the  civil 
war  went  on.  When  Eleazar  opened  the  temple-gates  to  admit 
those  who  wished  to  worship  Cod,  John  of  Giscala  introduced 
some  of  his  own  men,  fully  armed  under  their  garments,  and  so 
got  possession  of  the  Temple.  Titus  pressed  the  attack,  and  the 
two  factions  joined  hands  at  last  to  repel  It.  In  spite  of  their 
desperate  sallies,  Jerusalem  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  its 
people,  whose  numbers  were  increased  by  those  who  had  come  up 
for  the  passover,  were  hemmed  in  to  starve.  Tht  famine  affected 
all  alike — the  populace,  who  desired  peace,  and  the  Zealots,  who 
were  determined  to  fight  to  the  end.  At  last  John  of  Giscala  por- 
tioned out  the  sacred  wine  and  oil,  saying  that  they  who  fought 
for  the  Temple  might  fearlessly  use  its  stores  for  their  sustenance. 
Steadily  the  Romans  forced  their  way  through  wall  after  wall, 
until  the  Jews  were  driven  back  to  the  Temple  and  the  daily 
sacrifices  came  to  an  end  on  the  17th  of  July  for  lack  of  men. 
Once  more  Josephus  appealed  in  vain  to  John  and  his  followers  to 
cease  from  desecrating  and  endangering  the  Temple.  The  siege 
proceeded  and  the  temple-gates  were  burned.  According  to 
Josephus,  Titus  decided  to  spare  the  Temple,  but — whether 
this  was  so  or  not — on  the  loth  of  August  it  was  fired  by  a 
soldier  after  a  sortie  of  the  Jews  had  been  repelled.  The  legions 
set  up  their  standards  in  the  temple-court  and  hailed  Titus  as 
imperator. 

Some  of  the  Zealots  escaped  with  John  and  Simon  to  the 
upper  city  and  held  it  for  another  month.  But  Titus  had  already 
earned  the  triumph  which  he  celebrated  at  Rome  in  71.  The 
Jews,  wherever  they  might  be,  continued  to  pay  the  icmple-tajc, 
but  now  it  was  devoted  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The  Romans  had 
taken  their  holy  place,  and  the  Law  was  all  that  waji>  left  to  ihcm. 
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41.  From  A.D.  70  to  a.d.  ijs.^The  destruction  of  the  Temple 
carried  with  it  the  destruction  of  the  priesthood  and  alt  its  power. 
The  priests  existed  to  offer  sacrifices,  and  by  the  Law  no  sacrifice 
could  be  offered  except  at  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  Thencefortvard 
the  remnant  of  the  Jews  who  survived  the  fiery  ordeal  formed  a 
church  rather  than  a  nation  or  a  slate,  and  the  Pharisees  exercised 
an  unchallenged  supremacy.  With  the  Temple  and  its  Sadducean 
high  priests  perished  the  Sanhcdrin  in  which  the  Sadducees  had 
competed  with  the  Pharisees  for  predominance.  The  Sicarii  or 
Zealots  who  had  appealed  to  the  arm  of  flesh  were  exterminated. 
Only  the  teachers  of  the  Law  survived  to  direct  the  nation  and  to 
teadi  those  who  remained  loyal  Jews,  how  they  should  render  to 
Caesar  what  belonged  to  Caesar,  and  to  God  what  belonged  to  God. 
Here  and  there  hot-headed  Zealots  rose  up  to  repeat  the  errors  and 
the  disasters  of  their  predecessors.  But  their  fate  only  served  to 
deepen  the  impression  already  stamped  upon  the  general  mind  of 
the  nation.  The  Temple  was  gone,  but  they  had  the  Law.  Already 
the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  had  learned  to  supplement  the  Temple  by 
the  synagogue,  and  even  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  had  not  been  free 
to  spend  their  lives  in  the  worship  of  the  Temple.  There  were  still, 
as  always,  rites  which  were  independent  of  the  place  and  of  the 

fricst;  there  had  been  a  time  when  the  Temple  did  not  exist.  So 
udaism  survived  once  more  the  destruction  of  its  central  sanctuary. 

When  Jerusalem  was  taken,  the  Sicarii  still  continued  to  hoM 
three  strongholds:  one — Masada— for  three  years.  But  the  com- 
mander of  Masada  realized  at  length  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
escaping  captivitv  except  by  death,  and  urged  his  comrades  to 
anticipate  their  fate.  Lach  man  slew  his  wife  and  children;  ten 
men  were  selected  by  lot  to  slay  the  rest;  one  man  slew  the  nine 
executioners,  fired  the  palace  and  fell  upon  his  sword.  When  the 
place  was  stormed  tlic  garrison  consisted  of  two  oki  women  and  five 
children  who  had  concealed  themselves  in  caves.  So  Vc^)asian 
obtained  possession  of  Palestine — the  country  which  Nero  hadcivcn 
him — and  for  a  time  it  was  purged  of  revolutionaries.  Early 
Christian  writers  assert  that  he  proceeded  to  search  out  and  to 
execute  all  descendants  of  David  who  might  conceivaUy  come 
forward  as  claimants  of  the  vacant  throne. 

In  Egypt  and  in  Cyrene  fugitive  Zealots  endeavoured  to  continue 
their  rebellion  against  the  crtperor,  but  there  also  with  disastrous 
results.  The  doors  of  the  Temple  in  Egypt  were  closed,  and  its  sacri- 
fices which  had  been  offered  for  243  years  were  prohibited.  Soon 
afterwards  this  temple  also  was  destroyed.  Apart  from  these  local 
outbreaks,  the  Jews  throughout  the  empire  remained  loyal  citizens 
and  were  not  molested.  The  general  hope  of  the  nation  was  not 
necessarily  bound  up  with  the  house  of  L)avid,  and  its  realization 
was  not  incompatible  with  the  yoke  of  Rome.  They  still  looked  for 
a  true  prophet,  and  meanwhile  they  had  their  rabbts. 

Under  Johanan  ben  Zaccai  {a.v.)  the  Pharisees  established  them- 
selves at  Jamnia.  A  new  Sanhcdrin  was  formed  there  under  the 
presidency  of  a  ruler,  who  received  yearly  dues  from  all  Jewish, 
communities.  The  scribes  through  the  synagogues  preserved  the 
national  spirit  and  directed  it  towards  the  rcngtous  life  which  was 
prescribed  by  Scripture.  The  traditions  of  the  elders  were  tested 
and  gradually  harmonized  in  their  essentials.  The  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture was  deaded  in  accordance  with  the  touchstone  of  the  Penta- 
teiii  Ii-     I*f;i' "  '    d  retired  to  their  tents  to  study  their  Bible. 

Umler  Vt  |.i  lan'and  Titus  the  lews  enjoyed  freedom  of  coo* 
scicjiirc  And  i:>|i<  A  political  rights  with  non-Jewish  subjects  of  Rome. 
Bia  Di.mi'ijii,  ..rcording  to  pagan  historians,  bore  hardly  on  them. 

TI I  |.   r  .^  iiras  strictly  exacted;  Jews  who  lived  the  Jewish  life 

wii'i  II  r,|.. ,  ly  confessing  their  religion  and  Jews  who  concealed 
th  were  brought  before  the  magistrates.     Proselytes 

to  :  condemned  either  to  death  or  to  forfeiture  of 

their  property.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  Domitian  instituted  a 
persecution  of  the  JcwSj  to  which  Nerva  his  successor  put  an  end. 
Towards  the  end  ofTrajan's  reign  (114-1 17)  the  Jews  of  Egypt  and 
Cyrene  rose  against  their  Greek  neighbours  and  set  up  a  king.  The 
rebellion  spread  to  Cyprus;  and  when  Trajan  advancra  from 
Mesopotamia  into  Parthia  the  Jews  of  Mesopotamia  revoked. 
The  massacres  they  perpetrated  were  avenged  in  kind  and  all  th« 
insurrections  were  quelled  when  fladrian  succeeded  Trajan. 

In  132  the  Jews  of  Palesu'ne  rebelled  again.  Hadrian  had  for^ 
bidden  circumci^on  as  illegal  mutilation:  he  had  also  replaced 
Jerusalem  by  a  city  of  his  own.  Aclia  Capitolina.  and  the  temple  of 
\  ahweh  by  a  temple  of  Jupiter.  Apart  from  these  bitter  provoca- 
tions— the  prohibition  of  the  sign  of  the  covenant  and  the  desecration 
of  the  sacred  place — the  Jews  had  a  leader  who  was  recognized  as 
Mcssbh  by  the  rabbi  Aqiba.  Though  the  majority  of  the  rabbis 
looked  for  no  such  deliverer  and  refused  to  admit  his  claims.  Barcoche- 
bas  (^.r  )  drew  the  people  after  him  to  struggle  for  their  national 
independence.  For  three  years  and  a  half  he  held  his  own  and  issued 
coins  in  the  name  of  Simon,  which  commemorate  the  liberation  of 
Irrunlem.  Some  attempt  was  apparently  made  to  rebuild  the 
Temple:  and  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  who  had  perhaps  been 
won  over  by  Aqiba.  supported  the  rebellion.  Indeed  even  Centiles 
helped  ihrm,  so  thjt  the  whole  world  (Dio  Cissius  says)  was  stirred. 
Hadrian  sent  hh  l>est  generals  ae.Tin«;t  the  rebels,  and  at  length  they 
were  driven  from  Jerusalem  to  Bcthar  (135).  The  Jews  were  for- 
bidden to  enter  the  new  city  of  Jerusalem  on  pain  of  death. 
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Bibliography. — ^The  most  comprehensive  of  modern  booksdealing 
with  the  period  is  Emi!  SchUrer,  GesckUhte  dts  Jiidixhtn  Volkes 
tm  Zatailer  Jesu  Christi  (3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1901  foil.).  Exception 
has  been  taken  to  a  certain  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  Jews,  espe- 
cially the  rabbis,  which  has  been  detected  in  the  author.  But  at  least 
the  book  remains  an  indispensable  storehouse  of  references  to  ancient 
and  modem  authorities.  An  earlier  editbn  was  translated  into 
English  under  the  title  History  0/  the  Jevnsh  People  (Edinburgh, 
1890,  1891).  Of  shorter  histories.  D.  A.  Schlatter's  Ceschichle 
Israel's  von  Alexander  dem  Crossen  bis  Hadrian  (2nd  ed.,  1906) 
is  perhaps  the  least  dependent  upon  SchQfer  and  attempts  more 
than  others  to  interpret  the  fragmentary  evidence  available.  Dr 
R.  H.  Charles  has  done  much  by  his  editk>tis  to  restore  to  their 
proper  prominence  in  connexion  with  Jewish  histoiy  the  Testaments 
of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  The  Book  of  Jubilees,  Enoch,  &c.  But 
SchOrcr  gives  a  complete  bibliography  to  which  it  must  suffice  to 
refer.    For  the  Sanhedrin  see  Synedrium.  (J«  H.  A.  H.) 

m.^-FsoM  THE  Dispersion  to  Modern  Times 
42.  The  Later  Empire.— Wiih  the  failure  in  135  of  the  attempt 
led  by  Barcochebas  to  free  Judaea  from  Roman  domination  a  new 
era  begins  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  The  direct  consequence  of 
the  failure  was  the  annihilation  of  political  nationality.  Large 
numbers  fell  in  the  actual  fighting.  Dio  Cassius  puts  the  total  at 
the  incredible  figure  of  580,000,  besides  the  incalculable  number 
who  succumbed  to  famine,  disease  and  fire  (Dio-XiphiJin  Ixix. 
1 1-1  S)«  Jerusalem  was  rebuilt  by  Hadrian,  orders  to  this  effect 
being  given  during  the  emperor's  first  journey  through  Syria  in 
130,  the  date  of  his  foundations  at  Gaza,  Tiberias  and  Petra 
(Reinach,  TcxUs  relalifs  au  Judalsme,  p.  198).  The  new  city 
was  named  Aclia  Capilolina,  and  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Jehovah  there  arose  another  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter.  To 
Eusebius  the  erection  of  a  temple  of  Venus  over  the  sepulchre 
of  Christ  was  an  act  of  mockery  against  the  Christian  religion. 
Rome  had  been  roused  to  unwonted  fury,  and  the  tructilence  of 
the  rebels  was  matched  by  the  cruelty  of  their  masters.  The 
holy  city  was  barred  against  the  Jews;  they  were  excluded, 
under  pain  of  death,  from  approaching  within  view  of  the 
walk.  Hadrian's  policy  in  this  respect  was  matched  later  on 
by  the  edict  of  the  caliph  Omar  (c.  638),  who,  like  his  Roman 
prototype,  prevented  the  Jews  from  settling  in  the  capital  of 
their  ancient  country.  The  death  of  Hadrian  and  the  accession 
of  Antoninus  Pius  (138),  however,  gave  the  dispersed  people 
of  Palestine  a  breathing-space.  Roman  law  was  by  no  means 
intolerant  to  the  Jews.  Under  the  constitution  of  Caracalla 
(198-217)  all  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  empire  enjoyed  the  civil 
rights  of  the  Gives  Romani  (Scherer,  Die  RcchlsvcrhiUtnisse  der 
Juden,  p.  10). 

Moreover,  a  spiritual  revival  mitigated  the  crushing  effects  of 
material  ruin.  The  synagogue  had  become  a  firmly  established 
institution,  and  the  personal  and  social  life  of  the  masses 
had  come  under  the  control  of  communal  law.  The  dialectic 
of  the  school  proved  stronger  to  preserve  than  the  edge  of  the 
sword  to  destroy,  Pharisaic  Judaism,  put  to  the  severest  test 
to  which  a  religious  system  has  ever  been  subject,  showed  itself 
able  to  control  and  idealize  life  in  all  its  phases.  Whatever 
question  may  be  possible  as  to  the  force  or  character  of  Phari- 
saism in  the  time  of  Christ,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
became  both  all-pervading  and  ennobling  among  the  successors  of 
Aqiba  {q.v.)^  himself  one  of  the  martyrs  to  Hadrian's  severity. 
Little  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish 
nationality,  the  Mishnah  was  practically  completed,  and  by  this 
code  of  rabbinic  law— and  law  is  here  a  term  which  includes 
the  social,  moral  and  religious  as  well  as  the  ritual  and  legal 
phases  of  human  activity— the  Jewish  people  were  organized 
into  a  community,  living  more  or  less  autonomously  under  the 
Sanhedrin  ^r  Synedrium  {q.v.)  and  its  officials. 

Judah  the  prince,  the  patriarch  or  nisi  who  edited  the  Mishnah, 
died  eariy  in  the  3rd  century.  With  him  the  importance  of 
the  Palestinian  patriarchate  attained  its  zenith.  Gamaliel  II. 
of  Jamnia  (Jabne  Yebneh)  had  been  raised  to  this  dignity  a 
century  before,  and,  as  members  of  the  house  of  Hillcl  and  thus 
descendants  of  David,  the  patriarchs  enjoyed  almost  royal 
authority.  Their  functions  were  political  rather  than  reli- 
gious, though  their  influence  was  by  no  means  purely  secular. 
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They  were  often  on  terms  of  Intimate  friendship  with  the 
emperors,  who  scarcely  interfered  with  their  jurisdiction. 
As  late  as  Theodosius  I.  (379-395)  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Jews  were  formally  committed  to  the  patriarchs,  and  Honorius 
(404)  authorized  the  collection  of  the  patriarch's  tax  (aurttm 
coronarium),  by  which  a  revenue  was  raised  from  the  Jews  of  the 
diaspora.  Under  Theodosius  II.  (408-450)  the  patriarchate 
was  finally  abolished  after  a  r^me  of  three  centuries  and  a  half 
(Gractz,  History  of  the  Jews,  Eng.  trans,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xxii.),  though 
ironically  enough  the  last  holder  of  the  ofiice  had  been  for  a  time 
elevated  by  the  emperor  to  the  rank  of  prefect.  The  real 
turning-point  had  been  reached  earlier,  when  Christianity  became 
the  state  reh'gion  luader  Constantine  I.  in  312. 

Religion  under  the  Christian  emperors  became  a  significant  source 
of  discrimitution  in  legal  status,  and  non-conformity  might  reach 
so  far  as  to  produce  eomplete  loss  of  rights.  The  laws  concerning 
the  Jews  had  a  repressive  and  preventive  object:  the  repression  at 
Judaism  and  theprevention  of  inroads  of  Jewish  influences  into  the 
state  religion.  The  Jews  were  thrust  into  a  position  of  isolation, 
and  the  Code  of  Theodosius  and  other  authonties  characterize  the 
Jews  as  a  lower  order  of  depraved  beings  {inferiores  and  perversi^, 
thejr  community  as  a  godless,  dangerous  sect  \iecta  nefaria,  feraiis), 
their  religion  a  superstition,  their  assemblies  for  religious  worship  a 
biasphcmv  {sacrile^i  coetus)  and  a  contagion  (Scherer,  op,  cit.  pp. 
n-12).  Vet  Judaism  under  Roman  Christian  law  was  a  lawful 
religion  {religio  licita).  Valentinian  I.  (364-375)  forbade  the  quarter- 
ing of  soldiers  in  the  synagogues^  Theodosius  1.  prohibited  inter- 
ference with  the  ^nagogue  worship  ("Judacorum  scctam  nulla  lege 
prohibitam  satis  constat  ").  and  in  412  a  special  edict  of  protection 
was  issued.  But  the  admission  of  Christians  into  the  Jewish  fold 
was  punished  by  confiscation  of  goods  (357),  the  erection  of  new 
synagogues  was  arrested  by  Theodosius  11.  (439)  under  penalty  of  a 
heavy  hne,  Jews  were  forbidden  to  hold  Christian  slaves  under  pain 
of  death  (423).  ^  A  similar  penalty  attached  to  intermarriage  between 
Jews  and  Christians,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  nullify  all  Jewish 
marriages  which  were  not  celebrated  in  accordance  with  Rontan  law. 
But  Justinian  (527-56S)  was  the  first  to  interfere  directly  in  the 
religious  institutions  of  the  Jewish  people.  In  5S3  he  interdicted 
the  use  of  the  Talmud  (which  had  then  not  long  been  completed), 
and  the  Bjrzantine  emperors  of  the  8th  and  Qtri  centuries  passed 
even  more  intolerant  regulations.  As  regards  civil  law,  Jews  were 
at  first  allowed  to  settle  disputes  between  Jew  and  Jew  before  their 
own  courts,  but  Justinian  denied  to  them  and  to  heretics  the  right 
to  appear  as  witnesses  in  the  public  courts  against  orthodox  Chris- 
tians. To  Constantine  V.  (911-959)  goes  back  the  Jewish  form  of 
oath  which  in  its  later  development  requirod  the  Jew  to  gird  him- 
self with  thorns;  stand  in  water;  and.  holding  the  scroll  of  the 
Torah  in  his  hand,  invoke  upon  his  person  the  leprosy  <^  Naaman, 
the  curse  of  Eli  and  the  fate  of  Korah's  sons  should  nc  perjure  himscll. 
This  was  the  original  of  all  the  medieval  forms  of  oath  more  judaico, 
which  still  prevailed  in  many  European  lands  till  the  19th  century, 
and  are  erven  now  maintained  by  some  of  the  Rumanian  courts. 
Jews  were  by  the  law  of  Honoriue  excluded  from  the  army,  from 
public  offices  and  dignities  (418).  from  acting  as  advocates  (425); 
only  the  curial  offices  were  open  to  them.  Justinian  gave  the 
finishing  touch  by  proclaiming  m  537  the  Jews  absolutely  meligible 
for  any  honour  whatsoever  ("  honorc  fruantur  nulk>  ")• 

43.  Judaism  in  Babylonia. — ^The  Jews  themselves  were  during 
this  period  engaged  in  building  up  a  system  of  isolation  on  their 
own  side,  but  they  treated  Roman  law  with  greater  hospitality 
than  it  meted  out  to  them.  The  Talmud  shows  the  influence  of 
that  law  in  many  points,  and  may  justly  be  compared  to  it  as  a 
monument  of  codification  based  on  great  principles.  The  Pales- 
tinian Talmud  was  completed  in  the  4th  century,  but  the  better 
known  and  more  influential  version  was  compiled  in  Baby- 
lonia about  500.  The  land  which,  a  millennium  before,  had  been 
a  prison  for  the  Jewish  exiles  was  now  their  asylum  of  refuge. 
For  a  long  time  it  formed  their  second  fatherland.  Here,  far 
more  than  on  Palestinian  soil,  was  built  the  enduring  edifice  of 
rabbinism.  The  population  of  the  southern  part  of  Mesopotamia 
— the  strip  of  land  enclosed  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates 
— was,  according  to  Graetz,  mainly  Jewish;  while  the  district 
extending  for  about  70  m.  on  the  east  of  the  Euphrates,  from 
Nehardea  in  the  north  to  Sura  in  the  south,  became  a  new 
Palestine  with  Nehardea  for  its  Jerusalem.  The  Babylonian 
Jews  were  practically  independent,  and  the  exilarch  {resh- 
galutha)  or  prince  of  the  captivity  was  an  official  who  ruled 
the  community  as  a  vassal  of  the  Persian  throne.  The  exilarch 
claimed,  like  the  Palestinian  patriarch,  descent  from  the  royal 
house   of   David,   and   exercised   most   of   the  functions  of 
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govenuDCQt.  Babylonia  had  risen  into  supreme  importance 
for  Jewish  life  at  about  the  time  when  the  Mishnah  was  com- 
pleted. The  great  rabbinic  academies  at  Sura  and  Nehardea, 
the  former  of  which  retained  something  of  its  dominant  r61e 
till  the  nth  century,  had  been  founded,  Sura  by  Abba  Arika 
iq.v.)  (c.  2iq),  but  Nehardea,  the  more  ancient  seat  of  the 
two,  famous  in  the  3rd  century  for  its  association  with  Abba 
Arika's  renowned  contemporary  Samuel,  lost  its  Jewish  import* 
ance  in  the  age  of  Mahomet 

To  Samuel  of  Nchardea  (g.v.)  belongs  the  honour  of  formu- 
lating the  principle  which  made  it  possible  for  Jews  to  live  under 
alien  laws.  Jeremiah  had  admonished  his  exited  brothers: 
"  Seek  ye  the  peace  of  the  city  whither  1  have  caused  you  to  be 
carried  away  captives,  and  pray  unto  the  Lord  for  it:  for  in 
the  peace  thereof  shall  ye  have  peace  "  (J^r.  xxix.  7)..  It  wa? 
now  necessary  to  go  farther,  and  the  cabbis  proclaimed  a 
principle  which  was  as  influential  with  the  synagogue  as  "Give 
unto  Caesar  that  which  is  Caesar's  '*  became  wiih  the  Church. 
"  The  law  of  the  government  is  law  "(Baba  Qama  113  b.),  said 
Samuel,  and  ever  since  it  has  been  a  reh'gious  duty  for  the 
Jews  to  obey  and  accommodate  themselves  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  settled  or  reside. 
In  259  Odenathus,  the  Palmyrenc  adventurer  whose  memory  has 
been  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  wife  Zenobia,  laid  Nehardea  waste 
for  the  time  being,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  arose  the  academy 
of  Pumbedita  (Pombeditha)  which  became  a  new  focus  for  the 
intellectual  life  of  Israel  in  Babylonia.  These  academics  were 
organized  on  both  scholasU'c  and  popular  lines;  their  consti- 
tution was  democratic.  An  outstanding  feature  was  the 
KaJtah  assemblage  twice  a  year  (in  Elul  at  the  close  of  the 
summer,  and  in  Adar  at  the  end  of  the  winter),  when  there 
were  gathered  together  vast  numbers  of  outside  students  of 
the  most  heterogeneous  character  as  regards  both  age  and 
attainments.  Questions  received  from  various  quarters  were 
discussed  and  the  final  decision  of  the  Kallak  was  signed  by  the 
Resh-Kallak  or  president  of  the  general  assembly,  who  was  only 
second  in  rank  to  the  Resh-Metibta,  or  president  of  the  scholastic 
sessions.  Thus  the  Babylonian  academies  combined  the  func- 
tions of  ^)edalist  law-schools,  universities  and  popular  parlia- 
ments. They  were  a  unique  product  of  rabbinism;  and  the 
authors  of  the  system  were  also  the  compilers  of  its  literary 
expression,  the  Talmud. 

44.  Judaism  in  /5/aw.— Another  force  now  appears  on  the 
scene.  The  new  religion  inaugurated  by  Mahomet  differed 
in  its  theory  (rtmx  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Church, 
it  Is  true,  in  council  after  coundl,  passed  decisions  unfriendly 
to  the  Jews.  From  the  synod  at  Elvira  in  the  4th  century  this 
process  began,  and  it  ^as  continued  in  the  West-Gothic  Church 
legislation,  in  the  Lateran  councils  (especially  the  fourth  in 
121$),  and  in  the  council  of  Trent  (1563).  The  anti-social 
tendency  of  these  councils  expressed  itself  in  the  Infliction 
of  the  badge,  in  the  compulsory  domicile  of  Jews  within  ghettos, 
and  in  the  erection  of  formidable  barriers  against  all  intercourse 
between  church  and  synagogue.  The  protective  instinct  was 
responsible  for  much  of  this  Interference  with  the  natural 
impulse  of  men  of  various  creeds  towards  mutual  esteem  and 
forbearance.  The  church,  it  was  conceived,  needed  defence 
against  the  synagogue  at  all  hazards,  and  the  fear  that  the  latter 
would  influence  and  dominate  the  former  was  never  absent  from 
the  minds  of  medieval  ecclesiastics.  But  though  this  defensive 
zeal  led  to  active  persecution,  still  In  theory  Judaism  was  a 
tolerated  religion  wherever  the  Church  had  sway,  and  many  papal 
bulls  of  a  friendly  character  were  issued  throughout  the  middle 
ages  (Scherer,  p.  32  seq.). 

Islam,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  theoretic  place  in  Its  scheme 
for  tolerated  religions;  Its  prindple  was  fundamentally  in- 
tolerant. Where  the  mosque  was  erected,  there  was  no  room 
for  church  or  synagogue.  The  caliph  Omar  initiated  in  the 
7th  century  a  code  which  required  Christians  and  Jews  to  wear 
peculiar  dress,  denied  them  the  right  to  hold  state  offices  or  to 
possess  land,  inflicted  a  poll-tax  on  them,  and  while  forbidding 
them  to  enter  mosques,  refused  them  the  permission  to  build 
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new  places  of  worship  for  themselves.  Again  and  again  these 
ordinances  were  repeated  in  subsequent  ages,  and  intolerance 
for  infidels  is  still  a  distinct  feature  of  Mahommedan  law.  Bat 
Islam  has  often  shown  itself  milder  in  fact  than  In  theory, 
for  its  laws  were  made  to  be  broken.  The  medieval  Jews  00 
the  whole  lived,  under  the  crescent,  a  fuller  and  freer  life  ihao 
was  possible  to  them  under  the  cross.  Mahommedan  Baby- 
Ionia  (Persia)  was  the  home  of  the  gaonate  (see  Gaon),  the  central 
authority  of  religious  Judaism,  whose  power  transcended  that 
of  the  secular  exilarchate,  for  it  influenced  the  synagogue  far  and 
wide,  while  the  exilarchate  was  local.  The  gaonate  enjoyed  a 
practical  tolerance  remarkable  when  contrasted  with  the  letter 
of  Islamic  law.  And  as  the  Bagdad  caliphate  tended  to  become 
more  and  more  supreme  in  Islam,  so  the  gaonate  too  shared  in 
this  increased  influence.  Not  even  the  Qaraite  schism  was  able 
to  break  the  power  of  the  geonim.  But  the  diq)ersion  of  the 
Jews  was  proceeding  in  directions  which  carried  masses  from  the 
Asiatic  inland  to  the  Mediterranean  coasts  and  to  Europe. 

4$.  In  ifcdieval  Europt:  Spain. — This  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
had  begun  in  the  Hellenistic  period,  but  it  was  after  the  Bar- 
cochebas  war  that  it  assumed  great  dimensions  in  Europe.  There 
were  Jews  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  in  Rome,  in  France  and 
Spain  at  very  early  periods,  but  it  is  with  the  Arab  conquest  of 
Spain  that  the  Jews  of  Europe  began  to  rival  in  culture  and  im- 
portance their  brethren  of  the  Persian  gaonate.  Before  this  date 
the  Jews  had  been  learning  the  r61e  they  afterwards  filled,  that 
of  the  chief  promoters  of  international  commerce.  Already 
under  Charlemagne  this  development  is  noticeable;  in  hb 
generous  treatment  of  the  Jewr's  this  Christian  emperor  stood  in 
marked  contrast  to  his  contemporary  the  caliph  Harun  al-Rashid, 
who  persecuted  Jews  and  Christians  with  equal  vigour.  But  by 
the  loth  century  Judaism  had  received  from  Islam  something 
more  than  persecution.  It  caught  the  contagion  of  poetry, 
philosophy  and  science.*  The  schismatic  Qaraites  initiated  or 
rather  necessitated  a  new  Hebrew  philology,  which  later  on 
produced  Qimbi,  the  gaon  Saadiah  founded  a  Jewish  philosophy, 
the  statesman  ^asdai  introduced  a  new  Jewish  culture — ^and 
all  this  under  Mahommedan  rule.  It  is  in  Spain  that  above  all 
the  new  spirit  manifested  itself.  The  distinctive  feature  of 
the  Spanish- Jewish  culture  was  its  comprehensiveness.  Litera- 
ture and  affairs,  science  and  statecraft,  poetry  and  medicine, 
these  various  expressions  of  human  nature  and  activity  were  so 
harmoniously  balanced  that  they  might  be  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  one  and  the  same  individual  The  Jews  of  Spain  attained 
to  high  places  in  the  service  of  the  state  from  the  time  of  the 
Moorish  conquest  in  7x1.  From  ^asdai  ibn  Shaprut  in  the 
loth  century  and  Samuel  the  nagid  in  the  nth  the  line  of 
Jewish  scholar-statesmen  continued  till  we  reach  Isaac  Abraband 
in  I4Q2,  the  date  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain.  Thb 
last-named  event  synchronized  with  the  discovery  of  America; 
Columbus  being  accompanied  by  at  least  one  Jewish  navigator. 
While  the  Spanish  period  of  Jewish  history  was  thus  brUliant 
from  the  point  of  view  of  publid  service.  It  was  equally  notable 
on  the  literary  side.  Hebrew  religious  poetry  was  revived  for 
synagogue  hymnology,  and,  partly  In  imitation  of  Arabian  models, 
a  secular  Hebrew  poetry  was  developed  In  metre  and  rhyme. 
The  new  Hebrew  Piyut  found  its  first  Important  exponent  in 
Kalir,  who  was  not  a  Spaniard.  But  it  Is  to  Spain  that  we  must 
look  for  the  best  of  the  medieval  poets  of  the  synagogue, 
greatest  among  them  being  Ibn  Gabirol  and  Halevi.  So,  too, 
the  greatest  Jew  of  the  middle  ages,  Maimonides,  was  a  Spaniard. 
In  him  culminates  the  Jewish  expression  of  the  Spanish- Moorish 
culture;  his  writings  had  an  influence  on  European  scholas- 
ticism and  contributed  significant  elements  to  the  philosophy  of 
Spinoza.  But  the  rcconqucst  of  Andalusia  by  the  Christians 
assodated  towards  the  end  of  the  isth  century  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  introduced  a  spirit  of  intoler- 
ance which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  and  Moors.  The 
consequences  of  this  blow  were  momentous;  it  may  be  said  to 
inaugurate  the  ghetto  period.  In  Spain  Jewish  life  had  parti- 
cipated in  the  general  life,  but  the  expulsion—while  it  dispersed 
*  On  the  wnttrs  mentioned  below  see  ankles  f.». 
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the  Spanish  Jew»  in  Poland,  Turkey,  Italy  and  France,  and 
thus  in  the  end  contributed  to  the  Jewish  emancipation  at  the 
French  Revolution — ^for  the  time  drove  the  Jews  within  their 
own  confines  and  barred  them  from  the  outside  worlds 

46.  In  France^  Cermany,  Englandf  Italy. — In  the  meantime 
Jewish  life  bad  been  elsewhere  subjected  to  other  influences 
which  produced  a  result  at  once  narrower  and  deeper.  Under 
Charlemagne,  the  Jews,  who  had  begun  to  settle  in  Gaul  in 
the  time  ol  Caesar,  were  more  than  tolerated.  They  were 
allowed  to  hold  land  and  were  encouraged  to  become-— what  their 
ubiquity  qualified  them  to  be — the  meeclunt  princes  of  Europe. 
The  retgn  of  Louis  the  Pious  (814-840)  was,  as  Graetz  puts  it, 
"  a  golden  era  for  the  Jews  of  his  kingdom,  such  as  they  had 
never  enjoyed,  and  were  destined  never  again  to  enjoy  in 
Europe  "—prior,  that  is,  to  the  age  of  Mendelssohn.  In  Germany 
at  the  same  period  the  feudal  system  debarred  the  Jews  from 
holding  land,  and  though  there  was  as  yet  no  material  persecu- 
tion they  suffered  moral  injury  by  being  driven  exdusi^y  into 
finance  and  trade.  Nor  was  there  any  widening  of  the  general 
horizon  such  as  was  witnessed  in  Spain.  The  Jewries  of  France 
and  Germany  were  thns  thrown  upon  their  own  cultural  re- 
sources. They  rose  to  the  occasion.  In  Mainz  there  settled  in 
the  xoth  century  Gcrshom,  the  "  b'ght  of  the  exile,"  who,  about 
xooo,  published  his  ordinance  forbidding  polygamy  in  Jewish 
law  a»  it  had  long  been  forbidden  in  Jewish  practice.  This 
ordinance  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  Synodal 
S^vemment  of  Judaism,  which  was  a  marked  feature  of  medieval 
life  in  the  synagogues  of  northern  and  central  Europe  from 
the  1 3th  century.  Soon  after  Gershom's  death,  Rashi  (1040- 
X 106)  founded  at  Troyes  a  new  school  of  learning.  If  Maimon- 
ides  represented  Judaism  on  its  rational  side,  Ra^  was  the 
expression  of  its  traditions. 

French  Judaism  was  thiis  in  a  sense  more  human  if  less 
humane  than  the  Spanish  variety;  the  htter  produced 
thinkers,  statesmen,  poets  and  scientists;  the  former,  men 
with  whom  the  Talmud  was  a  passion,  men  of  robuster  because 
of  more  naive  and  concentrated  piety.  In  Spain  and  North  Africa 
persecution  created  that  strange  and  significant  phenomenon 
Maranism  or  crypto-Judaism,  a  public  acceptance  of  Islam  or 
Christianity  combined  with  a  private  fidelity  to  the  rites  of 
Judaism.  But  in  England,  France  and  Germany  persecution 
altogether  failed  to  shake  the  courage  of  the  Jews,  and  martsrr- 
dom  was  borne  in  preference  to  ostensible  apostasy.  The 
crusades  subjected  the  Jews  to  this  ordcaL  The  evfl  was 
wrought,  not  by  the  regular  armies  of  the  cross  who  were  in- 
q)ired  by  noble  ideab,  but  by  the  undisciplined  mobs  which,  for 
the  Sake  of  plunder,  associated  themselves  with  Che  genuine 
enthusiasts.  In  1 096  massacres  of  Jews  occurred  in  many  cities  of 
the  Rhineland.  During  the  second  crusade  (1x45-1  X47)  Bernard 
of  Clairvauz  heroically  protested  against  similar  inhumanities. 
The  third  crusade,  famous  for  the  participation  of  Richard  I., 
was  the  occasion  for  bloody  riots  in  England,  especially  in 
York,  where  X50  Jews  immolated  themselves  to  escape  baptism. 
Economically  and  socially  the  crusades  had  disastrous  effects 
upon  the  Jews  (sec  J.  Jacobs,  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  iv.  379). 
Socially  tbsy  suffered  by  the  outburst  of  religious  animosity. 
One  of  the  worst  forms  taken  by  this  ill-will  was  the  oft-revived 
myth  of  ritual  murder  iq.v.),  and  later  on  when  the  Black 
Death  devastated  Europe  (i348-r349)  the  Jews  were  the  victims 
of  an  odious  charge  of  weHrpoisoning.  Economically  the  results 
were  also  injurious.  "  Before  the  crusades  the  Jews  had  prac- 
tically a  monopoly  of  trade  in  Eastern  products,  but  the 
closer  connexion  between  Europe  and  the  East  brought  about 
by  the  crusades  raised  up  a  class  of  merchant  traden  among  the 
Christians,  and  from  this  thne  onwards  restrictions  on  the  sale 
of  goods  by  Jews  became  frequent  "  (op.  cU.).  After  the  second 
crusade  the  German  Jews  fell  into  the  class  of  servi  eamerat, 
which  at  first  only  implied  that  they  enjoyed  the  immunity  of 
imperial  servants,  but  afterwards  made  of  them  slavtt  and 
pariahs.    At  the  personal  whim  of  rulers,  whether  royal  or  of 

*For  the  importance  of  the  Portuguese  Jews,  sec  Poktccal: 
Bislcry. 
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lower  nnk,  the  Jews  were  expdied  from  states  and  prfodpolities 
and  were  reduced  to  a  condition  of  precarious  uncertainty 
as  to  what  the  morrow  might  bring  forth.  Pope  Innocent  lit 
gave  strong  impetus  to  the  repression  of  the  Jews,  especially 
by  ordaining  the  wearing  of  a  badge.  Popubr  animosity  was 
kindled  by  the  enforced  participatran  of  the  Jews  in  public 
disputations.  In  1306  Philip  IV.  expelled  the  Jews  from 
France,  nine  years  later  Louis  X.  recalled  them  for  a  period  of 
twelve  years.  Such  vicissitudes  were  the  ordinary  lot  of  the 
Jews  for  several  centuries,  and  it  was  their  own  inner  life — the 
pure  life  of  the  home,  the  idealism  of  the  synagogue,  and  the 
belief  in  ultimate  Messianic  redemption — that  saved  them  from 
utter  demoralisation  and  despair.  Curiously  enough  in  Italy— 
and  particularly  in  Rome — the  external  conditions  were  better. 
The  popes  themselves,  within  their  own  immediate  jurisdiction, 
were  often  far  more  tolerant  than  their  bulls  issued  for  foreign 
communities,  aiul  Torquemada  tras  less  an  expression  than 
a  distortion  of  the  papal  policy.  In  the  early  X4th  century, 
the  age  of  Dante,  the  new  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  made  Italian 
rulers  the  patrons  of  art  and  literature,  and  the  Jews  to  some 
extent  riiared  in  this  gracious  change.  Robert  of  Aragon-^ 
vicar-gexteralof  the  pa^  states^n  particular  encouraged  the 
Jews  and  supported  them  in  their  literary  and  scientific  ambi- 
tions. Small  coteries  of  Jewish  minor  poets  and  philosophers 
were  formed,  and  men  like  Kalonymos  and  Immanuel — ^Dante's 
friend'-shared  the  versatility  and  culture  of  Italy.  But  in 
Germany  th^re  was  no  echo  of  this  brighter  note.  Persecution 
was  elevated  into  a  system,  a  poll-tax  was  exacted,  and  the 
rabble  was  allowed  (notably  in  1336-1337)  to  give  fidl  vent  to 
its  lury.  Following  on  this  came  the  Black  Death  with  its 
terrible  consequences  in  Germany;  even  in  Poland,  where  the 
Jews  had  previously  enjoyed  ooasiderable  rights,  extensive 
massacres  took  place. 

In  effect  the  Jews  became  outlaws,  but  their  presence  being 
often  financially  necessary,  certain  officials  were  permitted  to 
"  hold  Jews,"  who  were  liable  to  all  forms  of  arbitrary  treatment 
on  the  side  of  their ''  owners."  The  Jews  had  been  among  the 
first  to  appreciate  the  commerdal  advantages  of  permitting  the 
loan  of  money  on  interest,  but  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Church 
that  drove  the  Jews  into  money-lending  as  a  characteristic 
trade.  Restrictions  on  their  occupations  were  everywhere 
common,  and  as  the  Church  forbade  Christians  to  engage  in 
usury,  this  was  the  only  trade  open  to  the  Jews.  The  excessive 
demands  made  upon  the  Jews  forbade  a  fair  rate  of  interest. 
**  The  Jews  were  unwilling  sponges  by  means  of  which  a  largo 
part  of  the  subjects'  wealth  found  its  way  into  the  royal  ex- 
chequer "  (Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  xii.). 
Hence,  though  this  procedure  made  the  Jews  intensely  obnoxious 
to  the  peoples,  they  became  all  the  more  necessary  to  the  rulers. 
A  favourite  form  of  tolerance  was  to  grant  a  permit  to  the  Jews 
to  remain  in  the  state  for  a  limited  term  of  years;  their  con- 
tinuance beyond  the  specified  time  was  illegal  and  they  were 
therefore  subject  to  sudden  banishment.  Thus  a  second  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  of  France  occurred  in  X394.  Early  in  the  15th 
century  John  Hus— under  the  inspiration  of  Wycliffe— initiated 
at  Prague  the  revolt  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
Jews  suffered  in  the  persecution  that  followed,  and  in  X420  all 
the  Austrian  Jews  were  thrown  into  prison.  Jiiartin  V.  published 
a  favourable  bull,  but  it  was  ineffectuaL  The  darkest  days 
were  nigh.  Pope  Eugenius  (1442)  issued  a  fiercely  intolerant 
missive;  the  Franciscan  John  of  Capistrano  moved  the  masses 
to  activity  by  his  eloquent  denimdations;  even  Casimir  IV, 
revoked  the  privileges  of  the  Jews  in  Poland,  when  the  Turkish 
capture  of  Constantinople  (1453)  offered  a  new  asylum  for  the 
hunted  Jtvn  of  Europe.  But  in  Europe  itself  the  catastrophe 
was  not  arrested.  The  Inquisition  in  Spain  led  to  the  expubion 
of  the  Jews  (1492),  and  this  event  Involved  not  only  the  latter 
but  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  people.  "  The  Jews  cvcrywhers 
feh  as  if  the  temple  had  again  been  destroyed"  (Graetz). 
Nevertheless,  the  result  was  not  all  evil.  If  fugitives  are  for 
the  next  half -century  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
yet,  especially  4n  the  Levant*  there  grew  up  thriving  Jewish 
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communiUes  often  founded  by  Spanish  refugees.  Such  inddenls 
as  the  rise  of  Joseph  Nasi  {q.v.)  to  high  position  under  the 
Turkish  government  as  duke  of  Naxos  mark  the  coming  change. 
The  reformation  as  such  had  no  favourable  influence  on  Jewish 
fortunes  in  Christian  Europe,  though  the  championship  of  the 
cause  of  toleration  by  Reuchlin  had  considerable  value.  But 
the  age  of  the  ghetto  (q.v.)  had  set  in  too  firmly  for  immediate 
amelioration  to  be  possible.  It  is  to  Holland  and  to  the  17th 
century  that  we  must  turn  for  the  first  real  steps  towards  Jewish 
emancipation. 

47.  Period  of  Emancipation, — The  ghetto,  which  had  prevailed 
more  or  less  rigorously  for  a  long  period,  was  not  formally  pre- 
scribed by  the  papacy  until  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century. 
The  same  century  was  not  ended  before  the  prospect  of  liberty 
dawned  on  the  Jews.  Holland  from  the  moment  that  it  joined  the 
union  of  Utrecht  (1579)  deliberately  set  its  face  against  religious 
persecution  {Javish  Encyclopedia,  i.  537).  Maranos,  fleeing  to 
the  Netherlands,  were  welcomed;  the  immigrants  were  wealthy, 
enterprising  and  cultured.  Many  Jews,  who  had  been  compelled 
to  conceal  their  faith,  now  came  into  the  open.  By  the  middle 
of  the  x7th  century  the  Jews  of  Holland  had  become  of  such 
importance  that  Charles  IL  of  England  (then  in  exile)  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Amsterdam  Jews  (1656).  In  that 
same  year  the  Amsterdam  community  was  faced  by  a  serious 
problem  in  connexion  with  Spinoza.  They  brought  themselves 
into  notoriety  by  excommunicating  the  philosopher — an  act 
of  weak  self-defence  on  the  part  of  men  who  bad  themselves  but 
recently  been  admitted  to  the  country,  and  were  timorous  of 
the  suspicion  that  they  shared  Spinoza's  then  execrated  views. 
It  is  more  than  a  mere  coincidence  that  this  step  was  taken  during 
the  absence  in  England  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  notable  of 
the  Amsterdam  rabbis.  At  the  time,  Menosseh  ben  Israel  {q.v.) 
was  in  London,  on  a  mission  to  Cromwell.  The  Jews  bad  been 
expelled  from  England  by  Edward  I.,  after  a  sojotim  in  the 
country  of  rather  more  than  two  centuries,  during  which  they 
had  been  the  licensed  and  oppressed  money-lenders  of  the 
realm,  and  had — through  the  special  exchequer  of  the  Jews — 
been  used  by  the  sovereign  as  a  means  of  extorting  a  revenue 
from  his  subjects.  In  the  17th  century  a  considerable  number 
of  Jews  had  made  a  home  in  the  English  colonies,  where  from  the 
first  they  enjoyed  practically  equal  rights  with  the  Christian 
settlers.  Cromwell,  upon  the  inconclusive  termination  of  the 
conference  summoned  in  1655  at  Whitehall  to  consider  the 
Jewish  question,  tacitly  assented  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  to 
this  country,  and  at  the  restoration  his  action  was  confirmed. 
The  English  Jews  "  gradually  substituted  for  the  personal 
protection  of  the  crown,  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  the 
nation  "  (L.  Wolf,  Menassek  hen  Jfrad's  Mission  to  Cromwell, 
p.  Ixxv.).  The  city  of  London  was  the  first  to  be  converted  to 
the  new  attitude.  "  The  wealth  they  brought  into  the  country, 
and  their  fruitful  commercial  activity,  especially  in  the  colonial 
trade,  soon  revealed  them  as  an  indispensable  element  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  city.  As  early  as  1668,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  the 
millionaire  governor  of  the  East  India  company,  pleaded  for 
their  naturalization  on  the  score  of  their  commercial  utility. 
For  the  same  reason  the  city  found  itself  compelled  at  first  to 
connive  at  their  illegal  representation  on  'Change,  and  then  to 
violate  its  own  rules  by  permitting  them  to  act  as  brokers  without 
previously  taking  up  the  freedom.  At  this  period  they  con- 
trolled more  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  than  all  the  other 
alien  merchants  in  London  put  together.  The  nK>mentum  of 
their  commercial  enterprise  and  sUlwart  patriotism  proved 
irresistible.  From  the  exchange  to  the  dty  council  chamber, 
thence  to  the  aldermanic  court,  and  eventually  to  the  mayoralty 
Itself,  were  inevitable  stages  of  an  emancipation  to  which  their 
large  interests  in  the  city  and  their  high  character  entitled  ihcm. 
Finally  the  city  of  London — not  only  as  the  converted  champion 
of  religious  liberty  but  as  the  convinced  apologist  of  the  Jews— 
sent  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
unconverted  House  of  Commons  as  parliamentary  representative 
of  the  first  city  in  the  world  "  (Wolf,  loc.  cit.). 

The  pioneers  of  this  emancipation  in  Holland  and  England 


were  Sephardic  (or  Spanish)  Jcws--dcscendants  of  the  Spanish 
exiles.  In  the  meantime  the  Ashkenazic  (or  German)  Jews  had 
been  working  out  their  own  salvation.  The  chief  effects  of  the 
change  were  not  felt  till  the  i8th  century.  In  Enj^and  emanci- 
pation was  of  democratic  origin  and  concerned  itself  with 
practical  questions.  On  the  Continent,  the  movement  was  more 
aristocratic  and  theoretical;  it  was  part  of  the  intellectual 
renaissance  which  found  its  most  striking  expression  in  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution.  Throughout  Europe  the 
i8th  century  was  less  an  era  of  stagnation  than  of  transition. 
The  condition  of  the  European  Jews  seems,  on  a  superficial 
examination,  abject  enough.  But,  excluded  though  they  were 
from  most  trades  and  occupations,  confined  to  special  quarters 
of  the  city,  disabled  from  sharing  most  of  the  amenities  of  life, 
the  Jews  nevertheless  were  gradually  making  their  escape  from 
the  ghetto  and  from  the  moral  degeneration  which  it  had  oiused. 
Some  ghettos  (as  in  Moravia)  were  actually  not  founded  till  the 
18th  century,  but  the  careful  observer  can  perceive  clearly  that 
at  that  period  the  ghetto  was  a  doomed  institution.  In  the 
"  dark  ages  "  Jews  enjoyed  neither  rights  nor  privileges;  in 
the  x8th  century  they  were  still  without  rights  but  they  had 
privileges.  A  grotesque  feature  of  the  time  in  Germany  and 
Austria  was  the  class  of  court  Jews,  such  as  the  Oppenheims, 
the  personal  favourites  of  rulers  and  mostly  their  victims  when 
their  usefulness  had  ended.  These  men  often  rendered  great 
services  to  their  fellow- Jews,  and  one  of  the  results  was  the 
growth  in  Jewish  society  of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  where 
previously  there  had  been  an  aristocracy  of  learning.  JEvcn 
more  important  was  another  privileged  class — that  of  the 
Schutt'Jude  (protected  Jew).  Where  there  were  no  rights, 
privileges  had  to  be  bought.  While  the  court  Jews  were  the 
favourites  of  kings,  the  protected  Jews  were  the  prot^gte  of 
town  coundb.  Corruption  is  the  frequent  concomitant  of 
privilege,  and  thus  the  town  coundls  often  connived  for  a  price 
at  the  presence  in  their  midst  of  Jews  whose  admission  was 
illegal.  Many  Jews  found  it  possible  to  evade  laws  of  domicile 
by  residing  in  one  place  and  trading  in  another.  Nor  could 
they  be  effectually  exduded  from  the  fairs,  the  great  markets 
of  the  18th  century.  The  Sephardic  Jews  in  all  these  respects 
occupied  a  superior  position,  and  they  merited  the  partiah'ty 
shown  to  them.  Their  personal  dignity  and  the  vast  range  ojf 
thdr  colonial  enterprises  were  in  striking  contrast  to  the  retail 
traffic  of  the  Ashkenazim  and  thdr  degenerate  bearing  and 
speech.  Peddling  had  been  forced  on  the  latter  by  the  action 
ol  the  gilds  which  were  still  powerful  in  the  18th  century  on  the 
Continent.  Another  cause  may  be  sought  in  the  Cossack 
assaults  on*  the  Jews  at  an  earlier  period.  Crowds  of  wanderers 
were  to  be  met  on  every  road;  Germany,  Holland  and  Italy  were 
full  of  Jews  who,  pack  on  shoulder,  were  seeking  a  precarious  live- 
lihood at  a  time  when  peddling  was  neither  lucrative  nor  safe. 

But  underneath  all  this  were  signs  of  a  great  change.  The 
x8th  century  has  a  goodly  tale  of  Jewish  ariisu  in  metal-work, 
makers  of  pottery,  and  (wherever  the  gilds  permitted  it)  artisans 
and  wholesale  manufacturers  of  many  important  commodities. 
The  last  attempb  at  exdusion  were  irritating  enough;  but  they 
differed  from  the  earlier  persecution.  Such  strange  enaaments 
as  the  Familianten-Cesetif  which  prohibited  more  than  one 
member  of  a  family  from  marrying,  broke  up  families  by  fordng 
the  men  to  emigrate.  In  1781  Dohm  pointed  to  the  fact  that  a 
Jewish  father  could  sddom  hope  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  living 
with  his  children.  In  that  very  year,  however,  Joseph  II. 
initiated  in  Austria  a  new  era  for  the  Jews.  This  Austrian 
reformation  was  so  typical  of  other  changes  elsewhere,  and  so 
expressive  of  the  previous  disabilities  of  the  Jews,  that,  even  in 
this  rapid  summary,  space  must  be  spared  for  some  of  the 
details  supplied  by  Graetz.  "  By  this  new  departure  (19th  of 
October  1781)  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  learn  handicrafts, 
arts  and  sdences,  and  with  certain  restrictions  to  devote  them- 
sdves  to  agriculture.  The  doors  of  the  universities  and  acade- 
mies, hitherto  dosed  to  them,  were  thrown  open.  ...  An 
ordinance  of  November.  2  enjoined  that  the  Jews  were  every- 
where considered  fellow-men,  and  all  excesses  against  them  wen 
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to  be  avoided.  The  LcibzoU  (body-tax)  was  also  abolished,  in 
addition  to  the  special  law-taxes,  the  passport  duty,  the  night- 
duty  and  all  similiar  imposts  which  had  stamped  the  Jews 
as  outcast,  for  they  were  now  (Dec.  19)  to  have  equal 
rights  with  the  Christian  inhabitants."  The  Jews  were  not, 
indeed,  granted  complete  citizenship,  and  their  residence  and 
pubUc  worship  in  Vienna  and  other  Austrian  cities  were  circum- 
scribed and  even  penalized.  "  But  Joseph  II.  annulled  a  number 
of  vexatious,  restrictive  regidations,  such  as  the  compulsory 
wearing  of  beards,  the  prohibition  against  going  out  in  the 
forenoon  on  Sundays  or  holidays,  or  frequenting  public  pleasure 
resorts.  The  emperor  even  permitted  Jewish  wholesale  mer- 
chants, notables  and  their  sons,  to  wear  swords  (January  2, 
273  a),  and  especially  insisted  that  Christians  should  behave  in  a 
friendly  manner  towards  Jews." 

48.  The  Mendelssohn  Movement. — ^This  notable  beginning  to 
the  removal  of  "  the  ignominy  of  a  thousand  years "  was 
causally  connected  with  the  career  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  (1729- 
1786;  g.v.).  He  found  on  both  sides  an  unreadiness  for  approxi- 
mation: the  Jews  had  sunk  into  apathy  and  degeneration,  the 
Christians  were  still  moved  by  hereditary  antipathy.  The 
failure  of  the  hopes  entertained  of  Sabbaiai  Zebi  (g.v.)  had 
plunged  the  Jewries  of  the  world  into  despair.  This  Smyman 
pretender  not  only  proclaimed  himself  Messiah  (c.  1650)  but  he 
was  accepted  in  that  r6le  by  vast  numbers  of  his  brethren.  At 
the  moment  when  Spinoza  was  publishing  a  system  which  is 
still  a  dominating  note  of  modern  philosophy,  this  other  son  of 
Israel  was  capturing  the  very  heart  of  Jewry.  His  miracles 
were  reported  and  eagerly  believed  everywhere;  "  from  Poland, 
Hamburg  and  Amsterdam  treasures  poured  into  his  court ;  in  the 
Levant  young  men  and  maidens  prophesied  before  him;  the 
Persian  Jews  refused  to  till  the  fields.  *We  shall  pay  no  more 
taxes.'  they  said,  *  our  Messiah  is  come.* "  The  expectation 
that  he  would  lead  Israel  in  triumph  to  the  Holy  Land  was 
doomed  to  end  in  disappointment.  Sabbatai  lacked  one  quality 
without  which  enthusiasm  is  ineffective;  he  failed  to  believe  in 
himself.  At  the  critical  moment  he  embraced  Islam  to  escape 
death,  and  though  he  was  still  believed  in  by  many — it  was  not 
Sabbatai  himself  but  a  phantom  resemblance  that  had  assumed 
the  turban! — his  meteoric  career  did  but  colour  the  sky  of  the 
Jews  with  deeper  blackness.  Despite  all  this,  one  must  not  fall 
into  the  easy  error  of  exaggerating  the  degeneration  into  which 
the  Jewries  of  the  world  fell  from  the  middle  of  the  17th  till  the 
middle  of  the  i8th  century.  For  Judaism  had  organized  itself; 
the  Shulhan  anuh  of  Joseph  Qaro  (q.v.),  printed  in  1564  within 
a  decade  of  its  completion,  though  not  accepted  without  demur, 
was  nevertheless  widely  admitted  as  the  code  of  Jewish  life.  If 
in  more  recent  times  progress  in  Judaism  has  implied  more  or 
less  of  revolt  against  the  rigors  and  fetters  of  Qaro's  code,  yet 
for  250  years  it  was  a  powerful  safeguard  against  demoralization 
and  stagnation.  No  community  living  in  full  accordance  with 
that  code  could  fail  to  reach  a  high  moral  and  intellectual  level. 

It  is  truer  to  say  that  on  the  whole  the  Jews  began  at  this  period 
to  abandon  as  hopeless  the  attempt  to  find  a  place  for  themselves 
in  the  general  life  of  their  country.  Perhaps  they  even  ceased 
to  desire  it.  Their  children  were  taught  without  any  regard  to 
outside  conditions,  they  spoke  and  wrote  a  jargon,  and  their 
whole  training,  both  by  what  it  included  and  by  what  it  excluded, 
tended  to  produce  isolation  from  their  neighbours.  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  both  by  his  career  and  by  his  propaganda,  for 
ever  put  an  end  to  these  conditions;  he  more  than  any  other  man. 
Bom  in  the  ghetto  of  D^sau,  he  was  not  of  the  ghetto.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  found  his  way  to  Berlin,  where  Frederick  the 
Great,  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  Voltaire,  held  the  maxim  that 
"  to  oppress  the  Jews  never  brought  prosperity  to  any  govern- 
ment." Mendelssohn  became  a  warm  friend  of  Lessing,  the 
hero oty^fhoscdrami  Nathan  Ike  WisevidiS  drawn  from  the  Dessau 
Jew.  Mendelssohn's  Phaedo,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
brought  the  author  into  immediate  fame,  and  the  simple  home 
of  the  "  Jewish  Plato  "  was  sought  by  many  of  the  leaders  of 
Gentile  society  in  BerUn.  Mendelssohn's  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  into  German  with  a  new  commentary  by  himself 
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and  others  introduced  the  Jews  to  more  modem  ways  of  thinking. 
Two  results  emanated  from  Mendelssohn's  work.  A  new  school 
of  scientific  study  of  Judaism  emerged,  to  be  dignified  by  the 
names  of  Leopold  Znnz^g.v.),  H.  Graetz  (q.v.)  and  many 
others.  On  the  other  hand  Mendelssohn  by  his  pragmatic 
conception  of  religion  (specially  in  his  Jerusalem)  weakened  the 
belief  of  certain  minds  in  the  absolute  truth  of  Judaism,  and  thus 
his  own  grandchildren  Gncluding  the  famous  musician  Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy)  as  well  as  later  Heine,  B5me,  Cans  and 
Neander,  embraced  Christianity.  Within  Judaism  itself  two 
parties  were  formed,  the  Liberals  and  the  Conservatives,  and  as 
time  went  on  these  tendencies  definitely  organized  themselves. 
Holdheim  (g.v.)  and  Geiger  (g.v.)  led  the  reform  movement  in 
Germany  and  at  the  present  day  the  effects  of  the  movement  are 
widely  felt  in  America  on  the  Liberal  side  and  on  the  opposite 
side  in  the  work  of  the  neo-orthodox  school  founded  by  S.  R. 
Hirsch  (g.v.).  Modem  seminaries  were  established  first  in 
Breslau  by  Zacharias  Frinkel  (g.v.)  and  later  in  other  cities. 
Brilliant  results  accrued  from  all  this  participation  in  the  genera] 
life  of  Germany.  Jews,  engaged  in  sdl  the  professions  and  pur- 
suits of  the  age,  came  to  the  front  in  many  branches  of  public 
life,  claiming  such  names  as  Riesser  (d.  1863)  and  Lasker  in 
politics,  Auerbach  in  literature,  Rubinstein  and  Joachim  in 
music,  Traube  in  medicine,  and  Lazarus  in  psychology.  Especi- 
ally famous  have  been  the  Jewish  linguists,  pre-eminent  among 
them  Theodor  Benfey  (1809-1881),  the  pioneer  of  modern 
comparative  philology;  and  the  Greek  scholar  and  critic  Jakob 
Bemays    (1824-1881). 

49.  Eject  0/  the  French  Revolution. — ^In  close  rehtion  to  the 
German  progress  in  Mendelssohn's  age,  events  had  been  pro- 
gressing in  France,  where  the  Revolution  did  much  to  improve 
the  Jewish  condition,  thanks  largely  to  the  influence  of  Mirabeau. 
In  1807  Napoleon  convoked  a  Jewish  assembly  in  Paris.  Though 
the  decisions  of  this  body  had  no  binding  force  on  the  Jews 
generally,  yet  in  some  important  particulars  its  decrees  represent 
principles  widely  adopted  by  the  Jewish  community.  They 
proclaim  the  acceptance  of  the  spirit  of  Mendelssohn's  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Jews  to  modem  Ufe.  They  assert  the  citizen- 
ship and  patriotism  of  Jews,  their  determination  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  present  as  far  as  they  could  while  retaining 
loyalty  to  the  past.  They  declare  their  readiness  to  adapt  the 
law  of  the  synagogue  to  the  law  of  the  land,  as  for  instance  in 
the  question  of  marriage  and  divorce.  No  Jew,  they  decided, 
may  perform  the  ceremony  of  marriage  unless  civil  formalities 
have  been  fulfilled;  and  divorce  is  allowed  to  the  Jews  only  if  and 
so  far  as  it  is  confirmatory  of  a  legal  divorce  pronounced  by  the 
civil  law  of  the  land.  The  French  assembly  did  not  succeed  in 
obtaining  formal  assent  to  these  decisions  (except  from  Frankfort 
and  Holland),  but  they  gained  the  practical  adhesion  of  the 
majority  of  Western  and  American  Jews.  Napoleon,  after  the 
report  of  the  assembly,  established  the  consistorial  system  which 
remained  in  force,  with  its  central  consistory  in  the  capital, 
until  the  recent  separation  of  church  and  state.  Many  French 
Jews  acquired  fame,  among  them  the  ministers  Cr6mieux  (1796- 
1879),  Fould,  Gondchaux  and  Raynal;  the  archaeologists  and 
philologians  Oppert,  Hal6vy,  Munk,  the  Derenbourgs,  Darme- 
steters  and  Rcinachs;  the  musicians  Hal6vy,  Waldteufel  and 
Meyerbeer;  the  authors  and  dramatists  Catulle  Mendes  and 
A.  d'Ennery,  and  many  others,  among  them  several  distinguished 
occupants  of  civil  and  military  offices. 

5a  Modern  //o/y,— Similar  developments  occurred  in  other 
countries,  though  it  becomes  impossible  to  treat  the  history  of 
the  Jews,  from  this  time  onwards,  in  general  outline.  We  must 
direct  our  attention  to  the  most  important  countries  in  such 
detail  as  space  permits.  And  first  as  to  Italy,  where  the  Jews 
in  a  special  degree  have  identified  themselves  with  the  national 
life.  The  revolutions  of  1S48,  which  greatly  affected  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  brought  considerable 
gain  to  the  Jews  of  Italy.  During  the  war  against  Austria  in 
the  year  named,  Isaac  Pcsaro  Marogonato  was  finance  minister 
in  Vem'ce.  Previously  to  this  date  the  Jews  were  still  confined 
to  the  ghetto,  but  in  1859,  in  the  Italy  jmUed  un^er  Victor 
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Emanuel  II.,  the  Jews  obtained  complete  rights,  a  privilege 
which  was  extended  also  to  Rome  itself  in  1870.  The  Italian 
Jews  devoted  themselves  with  ardour  to  the  service  of  the  state. 
Isaac  Artom  was  Cavour's  secretary;  L'  Olper  a  counsellor  of 
Mazzini.  "  The  names  of  the  Jc^vish  soldiers  who  died  in  the 
cause  of  Itah'an  liberty  were  placed  along  with  those  of  their 
Christian  fellow  soldiers  on  the  monuments  erected  in  their 
honour"  (Jewish  Encyclopedia,  vii.  10).  More  recently  men 
like  Wollembcrg,  Ottolenghi  and  Luzzatti  rose  to  high  positions 
as  ministers  of  state.  Most  noted  of  recent  Jewish  scholars  in 
Italy  was  S.  D.  Luzzatto  iq.v.). 

51.  Austria. — From  Italy  we  may  turn  to  the  country  which 
so  much  influenced  Italian  politics,  Austria,  which  had  founded 
the  system  of  "  Court  Jews"  in  1518,  had  expelled  the  Jews 
from  Vienna  as  late  as  1670,  when  the  synagogue  of  that  dty 
was  converted  into  a  church.  But  economic  laws  are  often  too 
strong  for  civil  vagaries  or  sectarian  fanaticism,  and  as  the 
commerce  of  Austria  suffered  by  the  absence  of  the  Jews,  it  was 
impossible  to  exclude  the  latter  from  the  fairs  in  the  provinces 
of  from  the  markets  of  the  capital.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
above,  certain  protected  Jews  were  permitted  to  reside  in  places 
where  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  had  been  decreed.  But  Maria 
Theresa  (i  740-1 780)  was  distinguished  for  her  enmity  to  the 
Jews,  and  in  1744  made  a  futile  attempt  to  secure  their  expulsion 
from  Bohemia.  "  In  1760  she  issued  an  order  that  all  unbearded 
Jews  should  wear  a  yellow  badge  on  their  left  arm  "  {Jewish 
Encyclopedia,  ii.  330).  The  most  petty  limitations  of  Jewish 
commercial  activity  continued;  thus  at  about  this  period  the 
community  of  Prague,  in  a  petition,  "  complain  that  they  are 
not  permitted  to  buy  victuals  in  the  market  before  a  certain 
hour,  vegetables  not  before  9  and  cattle  not  before  ri  o'clock; 
to  buy  fish  is  sometimes  altogether  prohibited;  Jewish  drug- 
gists arc  not  permitted  to  buy  victuals  at  the  same  time  \Nilh 
Christians  "  {op.  cit.).  So,  too,  with  taxation.  It  was  exorbi- 
tant and  vexatious.  To  pay  for  rendering  Inoperative  the 
banishment  edict  of  1744,  the  Jews  were  taxed  3,000,000  florins 
annually  for  ten  years.  In  the  same  year  it  was  decreed  that 
the  Jews  should  pay  "  a  special  tax  of  40,000  florins  for  the  right 
to  import  their  citrons  for  the  feast  of  booths."  Nevertheless, 
Joseph  n.  (1780-1790)  inaugurated  a  new  era  for  the  Jews  of 
his  empire.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  abolished  the  distinctive 
Jewish  dress,  abrogated  the  poll-tax,  admitted  the  Jews  to 
military  service  and  their  children  to  the  public  schools,  and  in 
general  opened  the  era  of  emancipation  by  the  Toleranzpatent 
of  1782.  This  enlightened  policy  was  not  continued  by  the 
successors  of  Joseph  II.  Under  Frauds  II.  (1792-1835)  eco- 
nomic and  social  restrictions  were  numerous.  Agriculture  was 
again  barred;  indeed  the  Vienna  congress  of  1815  practically 
restored  the  old  dbcriminations  against  the  Jews.  As  time 
went  on,  a  more  progressive  policy  intervened,  the  spedal  form 
of  Jewish  oath  was  abolished  in  1846,  and  in  1848,  as  a  result 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  which  Jews  played  an  active 
part,  legislation  took  a  more  liberal  turn.  Frauds  Joseph  I. 
ascended  the  throne  in  that  year,  and  though  the  constitution 
of  1849  recognized  the  principle  of  religious  liberty,  an  era  of 
reaction  supervened,  especially  when  "  the  concordat  of  1855 
delivered  Austria  altogether  into  the  hands  of  the  clericals." 
But  the  day  of  medieval  intolerance  had  passed,  and  in  1867  the 
new  constitution  "  abolished  all  disabilities  on  the  ground  of 
religious  differences,"  though  anti-Semitic  manipulation  of  the 
law  by  administrative  authority  has  led  to  many  instances  of 
intolerance.  Many  Jews  have  been  members  of  the  Reichsrath, 
spme  have  risen  to  the  rank  of  general  in  the  army,  and  Austrian 
Jews  have  contributed  thdr  quota  to  learning,  the  arts  and 
literature.  Ldw,  JelUnek,  Kaufmann,  as  scholars  in  the  Jewish 
field;  as  poets  and  novelists,  Kompert,  Franzos,  L.  A.  Frankl; 
the  pianist  Moschelcs,  the  dramatist  Mosenthal,  and  the  actor 
Sonnenthal,  the  mathematician  Spitzer  and  the  chess-player 
Steiniu  are  some  of  the  most  prominent  names.  The  law  of 
1890  makes  it  "  compulsory  for  every  Jew  to  be  a  member  of 
the  congregation  of  the  district  in  which  he  resides,  and  so  gives 
to  every  congregation  the  right  to  tax  the  individual  members  " 


(op,  cit.).  A  similar  obligation  prevails  in  parts  of  Germany. 
A  Jew  can  avoid  the  communal  tax  only  by  formally  declaring 
himself  as  outside  the  Jewish  community.  The  Jews  of  Hungary 
shared  with  their  brethren  in  Austria  the  same  alternations  of 
expulsion  and  recall.  By  the  law  •*  De  Judacis  "  passed  by  the 
Diet  in  1791  the  Jews  were  accorded  protection,  but  half  a  century 
passed  before  their  tolerated  condition  was  regularized.  The 
"  toleration- tax "  was  abolished  in  1846.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary outbreak  of  1848,  the  Jews  suffered  severdy  in  Hungary, 
but  as  many  as  »o,ooo  Jews  are  said  to  have  joined  the  army. 
Kossuth  succeeded  in  granting  them  temporary  emancipation, 
but  the  Suppression  of  the  War  of  Independence  led  to  an  era  of 
royal  autocracy  which,  while  it  advanced  Jewish  culture  by 
eniordng  the  establishment  of  modem  schools,  retarded  the 
obtaining  of  civic  and  political  rights.  As  in  Austria,  so  in 
Hungary,  these  rights  were  granted  by  the  constitution  of  1867. 
But  one  step  remained.  The  Hungarian  Jews  did  not  consider 
themselves  fully  emancipated  until  the  Synagogue  was  *'  duly 
recognized  as  one  of  the  legally  acknowledged  religions  of  the 
country."  This  recognition  was  granted  by  the  law  of  1895-1896. 
In  the  words  of  BUchler  {Jewish  Encyclopedia, vi.  503) ;  *'  Since 
their  emandpation  the  Jews  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
political,  industrial,  scientific  and  artistic  life  of  Hungary.  In 
all  these  fields  they  have  achieved  prominence.  They  have  also 
founded  great  religious  institutions.  Their  progress  has  not  been 
arrested  even  by  anti-Semitism,  which  first  developed  in  1883  at 
the  time  of  the  Tisza-Eslar  accusation  of  ritual  municr." 

52.  Other  European  Countries.-^AccoTding  to  M.  Caim!  lh« 
present  Jewish  commimities  of*Greccc  are  divisible  into  five 
groups  :  (1)  Arta  (EpiruS);  (7)  Chalcis  (Euboea);  (3)  Athens 
(Attica);  (4)  Volo,  Larissa  and  Trikala  (Thessaly) ;  and  (5)  Corfu 
and  Zantc  (Ionian  Islands).  The  Greek  constitution  admits  no 
religious  disabilities,  but  anti-Semitic  riots  in  Corfu  and  Zante  in 
1891  caused  much  distress  and  emigration.  In  Spain  there  has 
been  of  late  a  more  liberal  attitude  towards  the  Jews,  and  there 
is  a  small  congregation  (without  a  public  synagogue)  in  Madrid. 
In  1858  the  edict  of  expulsion  was  repealed.  Portugal,  on  the 
other  hand,  having  abolished  the  Inquisition  m  1821,  has  since 
1826  allowed  Jews  freedom  of  religion,  and  there  are  synagogues 
in  Lbbon  and  Faro.  In  Holland  the  Jews  were  admitted  to 
political  liberty  in  1796.  At  present  more  than  half  of  the  Dutch 
Jews  are  concentrated  in  Amsterdam,  being  largely  engaged  in 
the  diamond  and  tobacco  trades.  Among  famous  names  of 
recent  times  foremost  stands  that  of  the  artist  Josef  Israels.  In 
1675  was  consecrated  in  Amsterdam  the  synagogue  which  is  still 
the  most  noted  Jewish  edifice  in  Europe.  Belgium  granted  fuH 
freedom  to  the  Jews  in  181 5,  and  the  community  has  since  z8o8 
been  organized  on  the  state  consistorial  system,  which  till 
recently  also  prevailed  in  France.  It  was  not  till  1874  that  fuU 
religious  equality  was  granted  to  the  Jews  of  Switzerland.  But 
there  has  been  considerable  interference  (ostensibly  on  humani* 
tarian  grounds)  with  the  Jewish  method  of  slaughtering  animals 
for  food  {She^ilah)  and  the  method  was  prohi^ted  by  a  refer- 
endum in  1693.  In  the  same  year  a  similar  enactment  was 
passed  in  Saxony,  and  the  subject  is  a  favourite  one  with  anti* 
Semites,  who  have  enlisted  on  thdr  side  some  scientific  authori- 
ties, though  the  bulk  of  expert  opinion  is  in  favor  of  Ske^itak 
(see  Dembo,  Das  Schlackten,iSg4).  In  Sweden  the  Jews  have  all 
the  rights  which  are  open  to  non-Lutherans;  they  cannot  become 
members  of  the  coundl  of  state.  In  Norway  there  is  a  small 
Jewish  settlement  (especially  in  Christiania)  who  arc  engaged 
in  industrial  pursuits  and  enjoy  complete  h'berty.  Denmailt 
has  for  long  been  distinguished  for  its  b'beral  policy  towards  the 
Jews.  Since  1814  the  latter  have  been  eligible  as  magistrates, 
and  in  1849  full  equality  was  formally  ratified.  Many  Copen- 
hagen Jews  achieved  distinction  as  manufacturers,  merchants 
and  bankers,  and  among  famous  Jewish  men  of  letters  may  be 
specially  named  Georg  Brandes. 

The  story  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  and  Rumania  remains  a  black 
spot  on  the  European  record.  In  Russia  the  Jews  are  more 
numerous  and  more  harshly  treated  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.    In  the  remotest  past  Jews  were  settled  In  much  of 
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the  territory  now  included  in  Russia,  but  they  are  still  treated 
*s  aliens.  They  are  restricted  to  the  pale  of  settlement  which 
was  first  established  in  1791.  The  pale  now  includes  fifteen 
governments,  and  under  the  May  laws  of  1892  the  congestion  of 
the  Jewish  population,  the  denial  of  frec-inovement,  and  the 
exclusion  from  the  general  rights  of  citizens  were  rendered  more 
t>pprcssive  than  ever  before.  The  right  to  leave  the  pale  is  indeed 
granted  to  merchants  of  the  first  gild,  to  those  possessed  of 
certain  educational  diplomas,  to  veteran  soldiers  and  to  certain 
classes  of  skilled  artisans.  But  these  concessions  are  unfavour- 
ably interpreted  and  much  extortion  results.  Despite  a  huge 
emigration  of  Jews  from  Russia,  the  congestion  within  the  pale 
is  the  cause  of  terrible  destitution  and  misery.  Fierce  massacres 
ocairred  in  Nizhniy-Novgorod  in  1882,  and  in  Kishinev  in  1903. 
Many  other  pogroms  have  occurred,  and  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  has  been  reduced  to  one  of  abject  poverty  and  despair. 
Much  was  hoped  from  the  duma,  but  this  body  has  proved 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  Jewish  claim  for  liberty.  Yet  in  spite 
of  these  disabilities  there  are  amongst  the  Russian  Jews  many 
enterprising  contractors,  skilful  doctors,  and  successful  lawyers 
and  scientists.  In  Rumania,  despite  the  Berlin  Treaty,  the  Jews 
are  treated  as  aliens,  and  but  a  small  number  have  been  natural- 
ized. Tbey  are  excluded  from  most  of  the  professions  and  are 
Iiampered  in  every  direction. 

53.  Oritntal  Couniries.'-ln  the  Orient  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  has  been  much  improved  by  the  activity  of  Western 
organizations,  of  which  something  is  said  in  a  later  paragraph. 
Modern  schools  have  been  set  up  in  many  places,  and  Palestine 
has  been  the  scene  of  a  notable  educational  and  agricultural 
revival,  while  technical  schools— such  as  the  agricultural  college 
near  Jaffa  and  the  schools  of  the  aUiance  and  the  more  recent 
Bczalel  in  Jerusalem — have  been  established.  Turkey  has  always 
on  the  whole  tolerated  the  Jews,  and  much  is  hoped  from  the 
new  r^ime.  In  Morocco  the  Jews,  who  until  late  in  the  19th 
century  were  often  persecuted,  are  still  confined  to  a  nullah 
(separate  quarter),  but  at  the  coast-towns  there  are  prosperous 
Jewish  communities  mostly  engaged  in  commerce.  In  other 
parts  of  the  same  continent,  in  Egypt  and  in  South  Africa,  many 
Jews  have  settled,  participating  in  all  industrial  and  financial 
pursuits.  Recently  a  mission  has  been  sent  to  the  Falashas  of 
Abyssinia,  and  much  interest  has  been  felt  in  such  outlying 
branches  of  the  Jewish  people  as  the  Black  Jews  of  Cochin  and 
the  Bene  Israel  community  of  Bombay.  In  Persia  Jews  are 
often  the  victims  of  popular  outbursts  as  well  as  of  official  extor- 
tion, but  there  are  fairly  prosperous  communities  at  Bushire, 
Isfahan,  Teheran  andKashan(in  Shiraz  they  are  in  low  estate). 
The  recent  advent  of  constitutional  government  may  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Jews. 

54.  The  United  Kingdom.^-'Tht  general  course  of  Jewish 
history  in  England  has  been  indicated  above.  The  Jews  came 
to  England  at  least  as  eariy  as  the  Norman  Conquest ;  they  were 
expelled  from  Bury  St  Edmunds  in  X190,  after  the  massacres  at 
the  coronation  of  Richard  I.;  they  were  required  to  wear  badges 
in  raiS.  At  the  end  of  the  12th  contury  was  established  the 
'*  exchequer  of  the  Jews,"  which  chiefly  dealt  with  suits  concern- 
ing money-lending,  and  arranged  a  "  continual  flow  of  money 
from  the  Jews  to  the  royal  treasury,"  and  a  so-called  *^  parlia- 
ment of  the  Jaws  "  was  summoned  in  1241;  in  127s  was  enacted 
the  statute  de  Judaismo  which,  among  other  things,  permiued 
the  Jews  to  hold  land.  But  this  concession  was  illusory,  and  as 
the  statute  prevented  Jews  from  engaging  in  finance — the  only 
occupation  which  had  been  open  to  them — it  was  a  prelude  to 
their  expulsion  in  1290.  There  were  few  Jews  in  England  from 
that  datetill  the  Commonwealth.but  Jews  settled  in  the  American 
colom'es  earlier  in  the  i^ih  century,  and  rendered  considerable 
services  in  the  advancement  of  English  conunerce.  The  White- 
hall conference  of  1655  marks  a  change  in  the  status  of  the  Jews 
in  England  itself,  for  though  no  definite  results  emerged  it  was 
clearly  defined  by  the  judges  that  there  was  no  legal  obstacle  to 
the  return  of  the  Jews.  Charles  II.  in  1664  continued  Cromwell's 
tolerant  policy.  No  serious  attempt  towards  the  emancipation 
of  the  Jews  was  made  till  the  Naturalization  Act  of  1753,  which 
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was,  however,  immediately  repealed.  Jews  no  longer  attached 
to  the  Synagogue,  such  as  the  Hcrschels  and  Disraeh's,  attained 
to  fame.  In  1830  the  first  Jewish  emancipation  bill  was  brought 
in  by  Robert  Grant,  but  it  was  not  till  the  legislation  of  1858- 
1860  that  Jews  obtained  full  parliamentary  rights.  In  other 
directions  progress  was  more  rapid.  The  office  of  sheriff  was 
thrown  open  to  Jews  in  1835  (Moses  Montefiore,  sheriff  of  London 
was  knighted  in  1837);  Sir  I.  L.  Goldsmid  was  made  a  baronet 
in  1841,  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild  was  elected  to  ParUament  in 
1847  (though  he  was  unable  to  take  bis  seat),  Alderman  (Sir 
David)  Salomons  became  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1855  and 
Francis  Goldsmid  was  made  a  Q.C.  in  1858.  In  1873  Sir  George 
Jessel  was  made  a  judge,  and  Lord  Rothschild  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  the  first  Jewish  peer  in  1886.  A  fair  propor- 
tion of  Jews  have  been  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
Mr  Herbert  Samuel  rose  to  cabinet  rank  in  1909.  Sir  Matthew 
Nathan  has  been  governor  of  Hong-Kong  and  Natal,  and  among 
Jewish  statesmen  in  the  colonies  Sir  Julius  Vogel  and  V.  L. 
Solomon  have  been  prime  ministers  (Hyamson:  A  History  of  the 
Jews  in  En^and,  p.  342).  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  in 
the  British  colonies  the  Jews  everywhere  enjoy  full  citizenship. 
In  fact,  the  colonies  emancipated  the  Jews  earlier  than  did  the 
mq^hcr  country.  Jews  were  settled  in  Canada  from  the  tinie 
of  Wolfe,  and  a  congregation  was  founded  at  Montreal  in  1768, 
and  since  1832  Jews  have  been  entitled  to  sit  in  the  Canadian 
parliament.  There  are  some  thriving  Jewish  agricultural  colonies 
in  the  same  dominion.  In  Australia  the  Jews  from  the  first  were 
welcomed  on  perfectly  equal  terms.  The  oldest  congregation 
is  that  of  Sydney  (181 7);  the  Melbourne  community  dates  from 
1844.  Reverting  to  incidents  in  England  itself,  in  1870  the 
abolition  of  university  tests  removed  all  restriaions  on  Jews  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  both  universities  have  since  elected 
Jews  to  professorships  and  other  posts  of  honour.  The  communal 
organization  of  English  Jewry  is  somewhat  inchoate.  In  1841 
an  independent  reform  congregation  was  founded,  and  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews  have  always  maintained  their 
separate  existence  with  a  mham  as  the  ecclesiastical  head.  In 
1870  was  founded  the  United  Synagogue,  which  is  a  metropolitan 
organization,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  more  recent 
Federation  of  Synagogues.  The  chief  rabbi,  who  is  the  ecclesi- 
astical head  of  the  United  Synagogue,  has  also  a  certain  amount 
of  authority  over  the  provincial  and  colonial  Jewries,  but  this 
is  nominal  rather  than  real.  The  provincial  Jewries,  however, 
participate  in  the  election  of  the  chief  rabbi.  At  the  end  of  1909 
was  held  the  first  conference  of  Jewish  ministers  in  London,  and 
from  this  is  expected  some  more  systematic  organization  of 
scattered  communities.  Anglo-Jewry  is  rich,  however,  in  chari- 
table, educational  and  literary  institutions;  chief  among  these 
respectively  may  be  named  the  Jewish  board  of  guardians 
(1859).  the  Jews'  college  (1855),  and  the  Jewbh  historical  society 
(1893).  Besides  the  distinctions  already  noted,  En^ish  Jews 
have  risen  to  note  in  theology  (C.  G.  Montefiore),  in  literature 
(Israel  Zangwill  and  Alfred  Sutro),  in  art  (S.  Hart,  R.A ,  and 
S.  J.  Solomon,  R..^-)  in  music  (Julius  Benedict  and  Frederick 
Hymen  Cowen).  More  than  1000  English  and  colonixU  Jews 
participated  as  active  combatants  in  the  South  African  War. 
The  immigration  of  Jews  from  Russia  was  mainly  responsible 
for  the  ineffective  yet  oppressive  Aliens  Act  of  1905.  (Full 
accounts  of  Anglo- Jewish  institutions  are  given  in  the  Jewish 
Year- Book  published  annually  since  1895.) 

SS-  The  A  merican  Continent. — Closely  parallel  with  the  progress 
of  the  Jews  in  England  has  been  their  steady  advancement  in 
America.  Jews  made  their  way  to  America  early  in  the  l6th 
century,  settling  in  Brazil  prior  to  the  Dutch  occupaUon.  Under 
Dutch  rule  they  enjoyed  full  civil  rights.  In  Mexico  and  Peru 
they  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  Inqubition.  In  Surinam  the  Jews 
were  treated  as  British  subjects;  in  Barbadoes.  Jamaica  and  New 
York  they  are  found  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century. 
During  the  War  of  Independence  the  Jews  of  America  took  a 
prominent  part  on  both  sides,  for  under  the  British  rule  many 
had  risen  to  wealth  and  high  social  position.  After  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  Jews  are  found  all  over  America,  where  ibuy 
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have  long  enjoyed  complete  emancipation,  and  have  enormously 
increased  in  numbers,  owing  particularly  to  immigration  from 
Russia.  The  American  Jews  bore  their  share  in  the  Civil  War 
(7038  Jews  were  in  the  two  armies),  and  have  always  identified 
themselves  closely  with  national  movements  such  as  the  eman- 
cipation of  Cuba.  They  have  attained  to  high  rank  in  all 
branches  of  the  public  service,  and  have  shown  most  splendid 
instances  of  far-sighted  and  generous  philanthropy.  Within  the 
Synagogue  the  reform  movement  began  in  1825,  and  soon  won 
many  successes,  the  central  conference  of  American  rabbis  and 
Union  College  (1875)  at  Cincinnati  being  the  instruments  of  this 
progress.  At  the  present  time  orthodox  Judaism  is  also  again 
acquiring  its  due  position  and  the  Jewish  theological  seminary 
of  America  was  founded  for  this  purpose.  In  1908  an  organiza- 
tion, inclusive  of  various  religious  sections,  was  founded  under 
the  description  "  the  Jewish  community  of  New  York."  There 
have  been  four  Jewish  members  of  the  United  States  senate,  and 
about  30  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives.  Besides 
filling  many  diplomatic,  offices,  a  Jew  (O.  S.  Straus)  has  been  a 
member  of  the  cabinet.  Many  Jews  have  filled  professorial 
chairs  at  the  universities,  others  have  been  judges,  and  in  art, 
literature  (there  is  a  notable  Jewish  publication  society),  industry 
and  commerce  have  rendered  considerable  services  to  national 
culture  and  prosperity.  American  universities  have  owed  much 
to  Jewish  generosity,  a  foremost  benefactor  of  these  (as  of  many 
other  American  institutions)  being  Jacob  SchifT.  Such  institu- 
tions as  the  Gratz  and  Dropsie  colleges  are  further  indications 
of  the  splendid  activity  of  American  Jews  in  the  educational 
field.  The  Jews  of  America  have  also  taken  a  foremost  place 
In  the  succour  of  their  oppressed  brethren  in  Russia  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  (Full  accounts  of  American  Jewish  institu- 
tions are  given  in  the  American  Jewish  Year-Sook,  published 
annually  since  1899.) 

56.  Anii-Stmitism. — It  is  saddening  to  be  compelled  to  close 
this  record  with  the  statement  that  the  progress  of  the  European 
Jews  received  a  serious  check  by  the  rise  of  modern  anti-Semi- 
tism in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  While  in  Russia 
this  took  the  form  of  actual  massacre,  in  Germany  and  Austria 
it  assumed  the  shape  of  social  and  civic  ostracism.  In  Germany 
Jews  are  still  rarely  admitted  to  the  rank  of  officers  in  the  army, 
university  posts  are  very  difficult  of  access,  Judaism  and  its 
doctrines  are  denounced  in  medieval  language,  and  a  tone  of 
hostility  prevails  in  many  public  utterances.  In  Austria,  as  in 
Germany,  anti-Semitism  is  a  factor  in  the  parliamentary  elections. 
The  legend  of  ritual  murder  {q.v.)  has  been  revived,  and  every 
obstacle  is  placed  in  the  way  of  the  free  intercourse  of  Jews  with 
their  Christian  fellow-citizens.  In  France  Edouard  Adolphe 
Drumont  led  the  way  to  a  similar  animosity,,  and  the  popular 
fury  was  fanned  by  the  Dreyfus  case.  It  is  generally  felt,  how- 
ever, that  this  recrudescence  of  anti-Semitism  is  a  passing  phase 
in  the  history  of  culture  (see  Anti-Semitism). 

57.  The  Zionist  Movement. — The  Zionist  movement  (sec 
Zionism),  founded  in  1895  by  Thcodor  Herzl  (q.v.)  was  in  a  sense 
the  outcome  of  anti-Semitism.  Its  object  was  the  foundation 
of  a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine,  but  though  it  aroused  much 
interest  it  failed  to  attract  the  majority  of  the  emancipated  Jews, 
and  the  movement  has  of  late  been  transforming  itself  into  a 
mere  effort  at  colonization.  Most  Jews  not  only  confidently  be- 
lieve that  their  own  future  lies  in  progressive  development  within 
the  various  nationalities  of  the  world,  but  they  also  hope  that 
a  similar  consummation  is  in  store  for  the  as  yet  unemancipated 
branches  of  Israel.  Hence  the  Jews  are  in  no  sense  internation- 
ally organized.  The  influence  of  the  happier  communities  has 
been  exercised  on  behalf  of  those  in  a  worse  position  by  indivi- 
duals such  as  Sir  Afoses  Montcfiore  (q.v.)  rather  than  by  societies 
or  leagues.  From  time  to  time  incidents  arise  which  appeal  to 
the  Jewish  sympathies  everywhere  and  joint  action  ensues. 
Such  incidents  were  the  Damascus  charge  of  ritual  murder  (1840) , 
the  forcible  baptism  of  the  Italian  child  Mortara  (1858),  and  the 
Russian  pogroms  at  various  dates.  But  all  attempts  at  an 
international  union  of  Jews,  even  in  view  of  such  emergencies 
as  these,  have  failed.    Each  country  has  its  own  local  organiza- 


tion for  dealing  with  Jewish  questions.  In  France  the  Alliance' 
Israelite  (founded  in  i86c).  In  England  the  Anglo-Jewish  Assoda- 
tion  (founded  in  187 1),  in  Germany  the  Hilfsverein  der  deut&chen 
Judcn,  and  in  Austria  the  Israelitische  Allianz  zu  Wien  (founded 
1872)  ,in  America  the  American  Jewish  Committee  (founded  1906), 
and  similar  organizations  in  other  countries  deal  only  incidentally 
with  political  affairs.  They  are  concerned  mainly  with  the 
education  of  Jews  in  the  Orient,  and  the  establishment  of  colonies 
and  technical  institutions.  Baron  Hirsch  (q.v.)  founded  the 
Jewish  colonial  association,  which  has  undertaken  vast  colonizing 
and  educational  enterprises,  especially  in  Argentina,  and  more 
recently  the  Jewish  territorial  organization  has  been  started  to 
found  a  home  for  the  oppressed  Jews  of  Russia.  All  these 
institutions  are  performing  a  great  regenerative  work,  and  the 
tribulations  and  disappointments  of  the  last  decades  of  the  19th 
century  were  not  all  loss.  The  gain  consisted  in  the  rousing  of 
the  Jewish  consciousness  to  more  virile  efforts  towards  a  double 
end,  to  succour  the  persecuted  and  ennoble  the  ideals  of  the 
emancipated. 

58.  Statistics. — Owing  to  the  ab$ence  of  a  religtoiu  census  in 
several  important  countries,  the  Jewish  population  of  the  world  can 
only  be  given  by  inferential  estimate.  Tne  following  approximate 
figures  are  taken  from  the  American  Jewish  Year-Book  for  1909- 1910 
and  are  based  on  similar  estimates  in  the  English  Jewish  Year-Book, 
the  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  Noasig's  Jiidische  StaHstih  and  the  Reports 
of  the  Alliance  Israelite  UniverscUe  According  to  these  estimates 
the  total  Jewish  population  of  the  world  in  the  year  named  was 
approximately  11,500.000.  Of  this  total  there  were  in  the  British 
Empire  about  380,000  Jews  (British  Isles  340,000,  London  accounts 
for  150,000  <^  these;  Canada  and  British  Columbia  60,000;  India 
t8,ooo;  South  Africa  40,000).  The  largest  Jewish  populations  were 
those  of  Russia  (5,215.000),  Austria-Huncary  (2,084,000),  United 
States  of  America  (1,777,000).  Germany  (607,000,  of  whom  409.000 
were  in  Prussia).  Turxcy  (465.000.  of  whom  some  78,000  resided  in 
Palestine),  Rumania  (250,000),  Moroccx)  (109,000)  and  Holland 
(106,000).  Others  of  the  more  important  totals  are:  France  95>ooo 
(besides  Algeria  63.000  and  Tunis  62,000);  Italy  53.000;  Persia 
49.000:  Egypt  39.000;  Bulgaria  36,000;  Argentine  Republic  30,000: 
Tripoli  19,000;  Turkestan  and  Afghanistan  14,000;  Switzerland  and 
Belgium  each  12,000;  Mexico  9000;  Greece  8000;  Servia  6000; 
Sw«len  and  Cuba  each  4000;  Denmark  3500;  Brazil  and  Abyss>'nia 
(Falashas)  each  3000;  Spain  and  Portugal  2500;  China  and  Japan 
2000.  There  arc  also  lews  in  Cura^oa,  Surinam,  Luxemburg, 
Norway.  Peru,  Crete  and  Venezuela;  but  in  none  of  these  does  the 
Jewish  population  much  exceed  1000. 
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JEWSBURY,  GERALDINE  ENDSOR  (1812-1880),  English 
writer,  daughter  of  Thomas  Jewsbury,  a  Manchester  merchant, 
was  born  in  181 2  at  Measham,  Derbyshire.  Her  first  novel,  Zoe: 
the  History  of  Two  Lives,  was  published  in  1845,  and  w^as  followed 
by  The  Half  Sisters  (1848),  Marian  Withers  (1851),  Constance 
Herbert  (1855),  The  Sorrows  of  Gentility  (1856),  Right  or  Wroni 
(1859).  In  1850  she  was  invited  by  Charles  Dickens  to  write 
for  Household  Words;  for  many  years  she  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Athenaeum  and  other  journals  and  magazines. 
It  is,  however,  mainly  on  account  of  her  friendship  with  Thomas 
Carlyle  and  his  wife  that  her  name  is  remembered.  Carlyle 
described  her,  after  their  first  meeting  in  1 84 1 ,  as  '*  one  of  the  most 
interesting  young  women  I  have  seen  for  years;  clear  delicate 
sense  and  courage  looking  out  of  her  small  sylph  like  iigure." 
From  this  time  till  Mrs  Carlyle*s  death  in  1866,  Geraldine  Jews- 
bury  was  the  most  intimate  of  her  friends.  The  selections  from 
Geraldine  Jewsbury'slelicrs  to  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  ( 1892,  ed.  Mrs 
Alexander  Ireland)  prove  how  confidential  were  the  relations 
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between  the  two  women  for  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy.  In  i8s4 
Mist  Jewsbury  removed  from  Manchester  to  London  to  be  near 
her  friend.  To  her  Carlyle  turned  £or  sympathy  when  his  wife 
died;  and  at  his  request  she  wrote  down  some  '*  biographical 
anecdotes  "  of  Mrs  Carlyle's  childhood  and  early  married  life. 
Carlyle's  comment  was  that "  few  or  none  of  these  narratives  are 
correct  in  details,  but  there  is  a  certain  mythical  truth  in  all  or 
most  of  them;"  and  he  added,  **  the  Geraldine  accounts  of  her 
(Mrs  Carlyle's)  childhood  are  substantially  correct."  He  ac- 
cepted them  as  the  groundwork  for  his  own  essay  on  "  Jane 
Welsh  Cariylc,"  with  which  they  were  therefore  incorporated  by 
Froude  when  editing  Carlyle's  Renriniscences.  Miss  Jewsbury 
was  constdted  by  Froude  when  he  was  pr^aring  Carlyle's 
biography,  and  her  recollection  of  her  friend's  confidences  con- 
firmed the  su^cion  that  Cariyle  had  on  one  occasion  used 
physical  violence  towards  his .  wife.  Miss  Jewsbury  further 
informed  Fioude  that  the  secret  of  the  domestic  troubles  of  the 
Cariyles  Lay  in  the  fact  that  Cariyle  had  been  "  one  of  those 
persons  who  ought  never  to  have  married,"  and  that  Mrs  Cariyle 
had  at  one  time  contemplated  having  her  marriage  l^ally  an- 
nulled (see  Uy  RdaUans  m$k  CarlyU,  by  James  Anthony  Froude, 
1903).  The  endeavour  has  been  made  to  discredit  Miss  Jews- 
bury in  relation  to  this  matter,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
ground  for  doubting  that  she  accurately  repeated  what  she  had 
learnt  from  Mrs  Carlyle's  own  lips.  Miss  Jewsbury  died  in 
London  on  the  13rd  of  September  i38a 

JEWS  BARSk  the  popular  name  of  a  fungus,  known  botani> 
cally  as  Himeofa  anrictila-judaet  so  called  from  Its  shape,  which 
somewhat  resembles  a  human  ear.  It  is  very  thin,  flexiblei  flesh- 
coloured  to  dark  brown,  and  one  to  three  inches  broad.  It  is 
common  on  branches  of  elder,  which  it  often  kills,  and  h  also 
found  on  elm,  willow,  oak  and  other  trees.  It  was  formeriy 
prescribed  as  a  remedy  for  dropsy. 

JBW*8  HARP,  or  Jew's  Tevmp  (Fr.  guimhard4t  O.  Fr.  trompe, 
grondr.  Get.  Mundkarmonica,  Maultrommel,  Brummeisen;  Ital. 
seaeda'pauieri  or  spassa-pensitro),  a  small  musical  instrument 
of  percussion,  known  for  centurks  all  over  Europe.  "Jew's 
trump  "  is  the  older  name,  and  "  trump  "  is  still  used  in  parts 
of  Great  Briuin.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  derive  "  Jew's  " 
f  ran  "  jaws  "  or  Fr.  /««,  but,  thou^  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
for  associating  the  instrument  with  the  Jews,  it  Is  certain  that 
"  Jew's  "  is  the  original  form  (see  the  New  English  DUHonary  and 
C  B.  Mount  in  Notes  and  Queries  (Oct.  23,  1897,  p.  323). 
The  instrument  consists  of  a  slender  tongue  of  steel  riveted  at 
one  end  to  the  base  of  a  pear-shaped  steel  loop;theotheTendof 
the  tongue,  left  free  and  passing  out  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  fnme,  temrnuttes  in  a  sharp  bend  at  right  angles,  to  enable 
the  player  to  depress  it  by  an  elastic  blow  and  thus  set  it  vibrating 
while  firmly  pressing  the  branches  of  the  frame  against  his  teeth. 
The  vibrations  of  the  steel  tongue  produce  a  compound  sound 
composed  of  a  fundamental  and  its  harmonics.  By  using  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  as  a  resonator,  each  harmonic  in  succession 
can  be  isolated  and  reinforced,  giving  th*e  instrument  the 
compass  shown.    The  lower  harmonics  of  the  series  cannot  be 
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obtained,  owing  to  the  Umited  capacity  of  the  resonating  cavity. 
The  black  notes  on  the  stave  show  the  scale  which  may  be 
produced  by  using  two  harps,  one  toned  a  fourth  above  the 
other  The  pUyer  on  the  Jew's  harp,  in  order  to  isolate  the 
harmonics,  frames  his  mouth  as  though  intending  to  pronounce 
the  various  vowels.  At  the  beginning  of  the  igth  century, 
when  much  energy  and  ingenuity  were  being  expended  in  all 
countries  upon  the  invention  of  new  musical  instruments,  the 
HauUrommel,  re-christened  U undharmonica  (the  most  rational 
of  all  its  names),  attracted  attention  in  Germany  Heinrich 
Scheibler  devised  an  ingenioos  bolder  with  a  handle,  to  conuin 
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five  Jew's  harps,  all  tuned  to  different  notes;  by  holding  one  in 
each  hand,  a  large  compass,  with  duplicate  notes,  became  avail- 
able; he  called  this  complex  Jew's  harp  Aura^  and  with  it  played 
themes  with  variations,  marches,  Scotch  reels,  &c.  Other 
virtuosi,  such  as  Eulenstein,  a  native  of  WUrtemberg,  achieved 
the  same  result  by  placing  the  variously  tuned  Jew's  harps  upon 
the  table  in  front  of  him,  taking  them  up  and  setting  them  down 
as  required.  Eulenstein  created  a  sensation  in  London  in  1827 
by  playing  on  no  fewer  than  sixteen  Jew's  harps.  In  1828 
Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  pubb'shed  an  essay  on  the  technique  of 
the  instrument  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science.       (K.  S.) 

JSZBBBL  (Heb.  i-seie/,  perhaps  an  aitifidal  form  to  suggest 
"  tm-^exolted,"  a  divine  name  or  its  equivalent  would  naturally 
be  expected  instead  of  the  first  syllable),  wife  of  Ahab.  king  of 
Israel  (x  Kings  xvi.  30.  and  mother  of  Athaliah,  in  the  Bible. 
Her  father  Eth-baal  (Ithobal,  Jos.,  conlra  A  p.  i.  18)  was  king  of 
Tyre  and  priest  of  the  goddess  Astarte.  He  had  usurped  the 
throne  and  was  the  first  important  Phoenician  king  after  Hiram 
(see  Phoenicia).  Jezebel,  a  true  daughter  of  a  priest  of  Astarte, 
showed  herself  hostile  to  the  worship  of  Yahweh,  and  to  his 
prophets,  whom  she  relentlessly  pursued  (i  Kings  xviii.  4-13;  see 
Eujab).  She  is  represented  as  a  woman  of  virile  character,  and 
became  notorious  for  the  part  she  took  in  the  matter  of  Naboth's 
vmeyard.  When  the  JesreeUte*  sheikh  refused  to  sell  the 
family  inheritance  to  the  king,  Jezebel  treacherously  caused  him 
to  be  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  with  the  help  of  false 
witnesses  he  was  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  death.  For 
this  the  prophet  Elijah  pronounced  a  solemn  curse  upon  Ahab 
and  Jezebel,  which  was  fulfilled  when  Jehu,  who  was  anointed 
king  at  Elisha's  instigation,  killed  the  son  Jehoram,  massacred 
all  the  faim'ly,  and  had  Jezebel  destroyed  (r  Kings  xxi.;  s  Kings 
ix.  11-28).  What  is  told  of  her  comes  from  sources  written 
under  the  influence  of  strong  religious  bias;  among  the  exagger- 
ations must  be  reckoned  1  Kings  xviii.  13,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  xix.  z8  and  xxii.  6.  A  literal  interpretation  of  the  reference 
to  Jezebel's  idolatry  (2  Kings  ix.  22)  has  made  her  name  a  by- 
word for  a  false  prophetess  in  Rev.  il.  20.  Her  name  is  often 
used  in  modem  EngUsh  as  a  synonym  for  an  abandoned  woman 
or  one  who  paints  her  face.  (S.  A.  C.) 

JBZREEL  (Heb.  "  God  sows  "),  the  capital  of  the  Israelite 
monarehy  under  Ahab,  and  the  scene  of  stirring  Biblical  events 
(i  Sam.  xxix.  1 ;  1  Kings  xxl ;  2  Kings  ix.  21-37).  The  name  was 
also  applied  to  the  great  plain  (Esdraelon)  dominated  by  the 
city  ("  valley  of  Jezred,"  Josh.  xvfl.  16,  &c.).  The  site  has 
never  been  lost,  and  the  present  village  Zercln  retains  the  name 
radically  unchanged.  In  Greek  {e.g.  Judith)  the  name  appears 
under  the  form  'EtfSpaijXd;  It  is  Stradela  in  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim, 
and  to  the  Crusaders  the  place  was  known  as  Panum  Gerinum. 
The  modem  stone  village  stands  on  a  bare  rocky  knoll,  500  ft. 
above  the  broad  northern  valley,  at  the  north  extremity  of  a 
long  ledge,  terminating  in  steep  cliffs,  forming  part  of  the  chain 
of  Mt  Gilboa.  The  buildings  are  modem,  but  some  scanty 
remains  of  rock-hewn  wine  presses  and  a  few  scattered  sarcophagi 
mark  the  antiquity  of  the  site.  The  view  over  the  plains  is  fine 
and  extensive.  It  is  vain  now  to  look  for  Ahab's  palace  or 
Naboth's  vineyard.  The  fountain  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xiix.  i 
is  perhaps  the  fine  spring  *Ain  el  Mciyyita,  north  of  the  village, 
a  shallow  pool  of  good  water  full  of  small  fish,  rising  between 
black  basalt  bouldera:  or  more  probably  the  copious  *Ain  Jalad. 

A  second  dty  named  Jezreel  lay  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah, 
somewhere  near  Hebron  (Josh  xv.  56).  This  was  the  native 
place  of  David's  wife  Abinoam  (t  Sam.  xxv.  43). 

S«e.  for  an  excellent  description  of  the  scenery  and  history  of  the 
Israelite  Jezreel,  G.  A.  Smith,  Htst.  Gtog.  xix. 

JHABUA,  a  native  state  of  Central  India,  in  the  Bhopawar 
agency.    Area,  with  the  dependency  of  Rutanmal,  1336  sq.  ro. 

»See  Allg.  musH.  Zig.  (Leipzig.  1816),  p.  506.  and  BeHage  5, 
where  the  construction  of  the  instruments  is  described  and  illus- 
trated and  the  system  of  notation  shown  in  various  pieces  of  music. 

'  According  to  another  tradition  Naboth  lived  at  Samaria  (xxi  i 
ILXX],  18  scq.:  cf.  xxii.  38).  A  similar  confusion  regarding  the 
king's  home  appears  in  2  Kmgs  x.  1 1  compared  with  v  1.  17 
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Pop.  (1901),  80,889.  More  than  half  the  inhabitants  belong  to 
the  aboriginal  Bhils.  Estimated  revenue,  £7000;  tribute, 
£1000.  Manganese  and  opium  are  exported.  The  chief,  whose 
title  is  raja,  is  a  Rajput  of  the  Rathor  dan,  descended  from  a 
branch  of  the  Jodhpur  family.  Raja  Udai  Singh  was  invested 
in  1898  with  the  powers  of  administration. 

The  town  of  Jhabua  (pop.  3354)  stands  on  the  bank  of  a  lake, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  waU.  A  dispensary  and  a  guest- 
house were  constructed  to  commemorate  Queen  Victoria's 
Dian^nd  Jubilee  in  1897. 

JHALAWAR,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Rajputana  agency, 
pop.  (1901),  90,17s;  estimated  revenue,  £36,000;  tribute,  £2000. 
Area,  810  sq.  ro.  The  ruling  family  of  Jhalawar  belongs  to  the 
Jhala  clan  of  Rajputs,  and  their  ancestors  were  petty  chiefs 
of  Halwad  in  the  district  of  Jhalawar,  in  Kathiawar.  About 
1709  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  head  of  the  clan  left  his 
country  with  his  son  to  try  his  fortunes  at  DclhL  At  Kolah 
he  left  his  son  Madhu  Singh,  who  soon  became  a  favourite  with 
the  maharaja,  and  received  from  him  an  important  post,  which 
became  hereditary.  On  the  death  of  one  of  the  Kotah  rajas 
(1771),  the  country  was  left  to  the  charge  of  Zalim  Singh,  a 
descendant  of  Madhu  Singh.  From  that  time  Zalim  Singh  was 
the  real  ruler  of  KoUh.  He  brought  it  to  a  wonderfnl  state  of 
prosperity,  and  under  his  administration,  which  lasted  over 
forty-five  years,  the  Kotah  territory  was  rcspeaed  by  all  parties. 
In  1838  it  was  resolved,  with  the  consent  of  the  chief  of  Kotah, 
tx>  dismember  the  state,  and  to  create  the  new  principality  of 
Jhalawar  as  a  separate  provision  for  the  descendants  of  Zalim 
Singh.  The  districts  then  severed  from  Kotah  were  considered 
to  represent  one-third  (£120,000}  of  the  income  of  Kotah;  by 
treaty  they  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  British,  and 
agreed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  £8000.  Madan  Singh  received 
the  title  of  maharaja  rana,  and  was  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  other  chiefs  in  Rajputana.  He  died  in  1 845.  An  adopted  son 
of  his  successor  took  the  name  of  Zalim  Singh  in  1875  on  becom- 
ing chief  of  Jhalawar.  He  was  a  minor  and  was  not  invested 
with  governing  powers  till  1884.  Owing  to  his  maladminis- 
tration, his  relations  with  the  British  government  became 
strained,  and  he  was  finally  deposed  in  1896,  "  on  account  of 
persistent  misgovemment  and  proved  unfitness  for  the  powers 
of  a  ruling  chief."  He  went  to  live  at  Benares,  on  a  pension  of 
£2000;  and  the  administration  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  resident.  After  much  consideration,  the  government 
resolved  in  1897  to  break  up  the  state,  restoring  the  greater  part 
to  Kotah,  but  forming  the  two  districts  of  Shahabad  and  the 
Chaumahla  into  a  new  state,  which  came  into  existence  in  1899, 
and  of  which  Kunwar  Bhawani  Singh,  a  descendant  of  the 
original  Zalim  Singh,  was  appointed  chief. 

The  chief  town  is  Patan,  or  Jhalkapatan  (pop. 7955),  founded 
close  to  an  old  site  by  Zalim  Singh  in  1796,  by  the  side  of 
an  artificial  lake.  It  is  the  centre  of  trade,  the  chief  exports 
of  the  state  being  opium,  oil-seeds  and  cotton.  The  palate  is 
at  the  cantonment  or  chhaoni,  4  m.  north.  The  andent  site 
near  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  city  of  Chandrawati,  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Aurangzeb.  The  finest 
feature  of  its  remains  is  the  temple  of  Sitaleswar  Mahadeva 
(c.  600). 

JHAHO,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Mulun 
division  of  the  Punjab.  The  town,  which  forms  one  municipality 
with  the  newer  and  now  more  important  quarter  of  Maghiana, 
is  about  3  m.  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Chenab.  Founded 
by  Mai  Khan,  a  Sial  chieftain,  in  1462,  it  long  formed  the 
capital  of  a  Mahommedan  state.  Pop.  (1901),  24,382.  Maghiana 
has  manufactures  of  leather,  soap  and  metal  ware. 

The  District  of  Jhanc  extends  along  both  sides  of  the 
Chenab,  including  its  confluences  with  the  Jhelum  and  the 
Ravi.  Area,  3726  sq.  m  Pop.  (1901),  378,695,  showing  an 
apparent  decrease  of  13  %  in  the  decade,  due  to  the  creation  of 
the  district  of  Lyallpur  in  1904.  But  actually  the  population 
increased  by  132  %  on  the  old  area,  owing  to  the  opening  of  the 
Chenab  canal  and  the  colonization  of  the  tract  irrigated  by  it. 
Within  Jhang  many  thousands  of  acres  of  government  waste 
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have  been  allotted  to  colonists,  who  are  reported  to  befloutislriiig. 
A  branch  of  the  North- Western  railway  enters  the  district  in 
this  quarter,  extending  throtighout  its  entire  length.  The 
Southern  Jech  Doab  railway  serves  the  south.  The  principal 
industries  are  the  ginning,  pressing  and  weaving  of  cotton. 

Jhang  contains  the  ruins  of  Sborkot,  Identified  with  one  of 
the  towns  taken  by  Alexander.  In  modern  tiroes  the  history  of 
Jhang  centres  in  the  famous  clan  of  Sials,*  who  exercised  an 
extensive  sway  over  a  large  tract  between  Shahpar  and  Multan, 
with  little  dependence  on  the  imperial  court  at  Ddhi,  until  they 
finally  fell  before  the  all-absorbing  power  of  Ranjit  Singh.  The 
Sials  of  Jhang  are.  Mahommedans  of  Rajput  descent,  whose 
ancestor,  Rai  Shankar  of  Daranagar,  emigrated  eariy  in  the 
X3th  century  from  the  Gangetic  Doab.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  inwsded  Jhang,  and  cap- 
tured the  Sial  chieftain's  territory.  The  latter  recovered  a  small 
portion  afterwards,  which  he  was  allowed  to  retain  on  payment 
of  a  yearly  tribute.  In  1847^  after  the  lestaUishment  of  the 
British  agency  at  Lahore,  the  district  came  under  the  charge  of 
the  British  government;  and  in  1848  Ismail  Khan,  the  Sial 
leader,  rendered  imporunt  services  against  the  rebel  chiefs,  for 
which  he  received  a  pension.  During  the  Mutiny  of  1857  the 
Sial  leader  again  proved  his  loyally  by  serving  in  person  on  the 
British  side.  His  pension  was  afterwards  increased,  and  he 
obtained  the  title  of  khan  bahadur,  with  a  small  yagir  for  life. 

JHANSI,  a  city  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Allahabad 
division  of  the  United  Provinces.  Thcdty  is  the  centre  of  the 
Indian  Midland  railway  system,  whence  four  lines  diverge  to 
Agra,  Cawnpore,  Allahabad  and  Bhopal.  Pop.  (1901),  S5f734' 
A  stone  fort  crowns  a  neighbouring  rock.  Formerly  the  capital 
of  a  Mahratta  principality,:  which  lapsed  to  the  British  in  1853, 
it  was  during  the  Mutiny  the  scene  of  disaffection  and  massacre. 
It  was  then  made  over  to  Gwaltor,  but  has  been  taken  back  in 
exchange  for  other  territory.  Even  when  the  dly  was  within 
Gwalior,  the  dvil  headquarters  and  the  cantonment  were  at 
Jhansi  Naoabad,  under  its  walls.  Jhansi  is  the  pdndpal  centre 
for  the  agricultural  trade  of  the  district,  but  its  mantifactures 
are  small. 

The  DiSTBiCT  OF  Jhansi  was  enlarged  in  1891  by  the  incor- 
poration of  the  former  district  of  Lalitpur,  which  extends 
farther  into  the  hill  country,  almost  entirely  surrounded  by 
native  states.  Combined  area,  3628  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  616,759 
showing  a  decrease  of  10  %  in  the  decade,  due  to  the  results  of 
famine.  The  main  line  and  branches  of  the  Indian  Midland  rail- 
way serve  the  district,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  hiU  country 
of  Bundelkhand,  sloping  down  from  the  outliers  of  the  Vindhyan 
range  on  the  south  to  the  tributaries  of  the  Jnrana  on  the  north. 
The  extreme  south  is  composed  of  parallel  jows  of  bng  and 
narrow-ridged  hills.  Through  the  intervening  valleys  the  rivers 
flow  down  impetuously  over  ledges  of  granite  or  quartz.  North 
of  the  hUly  region,  the  rocky  granite  thaios  gradually  lose  them- 
selves in  dusters  of  smaller  hills.  The  northern  portion  consists 
of  the  level  plain  of  Bundelkhand,  distinguished  (ot  its  deep  black 
soil,  known  as  mar,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
cotton.  The  district  is  intersected  or  bounded  by  three  principal 
rivers— the  Pahu j,  Betwa  and  Dhasan.  The  disl  rict  is  much  cut 
up,  and  portions  of  it  are  insulated  by  the  surrounding  native 
states.  The  principal  crops  are  millets,  cotton,  oil-seeds,  pulses, 
wheat,  gram  and  barley.  The  destructive  kans  grass  has  proved 
as  great  a  pest  here  as  elsewhere  in  Bundelkhand.  Jhansi  is 
especially  exposed  to  blights,  droughts,  floods,  hailstorms,  epi- 
demics, and  their  natural  consequence—famine. 

Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  as  to  the  history  of  this 
district  before  the  period  of  Chandel  rule,  about  the  i  xth  century 
of  our  era.  To  this  epoch  must  be  referred  the  artificial  reser- 
voirs and  architectural  remains  of  the  hiify  region.  The  Chandels 
were  succeeded  by  their  servants  the  Khangars,  who  built  the 
fort  of  Karar,  lying  just  outside  the  British  border.  About 
the  14th  century  the  Bundtlas  poured  down  upon  the  plains, 
and  gradually  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  region  which 
now  bears  their  name.  The  Mahommedan  governors  were 
constantly  making  irruptionftJn&O  tJ^  Bundela, country;  and  In 
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•  173a  Chh&tar  Sal,  the  BundeU  chieftain,  called  in  the  aid  o(  the 
Mahrattas.  They  came  to  his  assisunce  with  their  accustomed 
promptitude,  and  were  rewarded  on  the  raja's  death  in  1734, 
by  the  bequest  of  one-third  of  his  dominions.  Their  general 
founded  the  dty  of  Jhansi,  and  peopled  it  with  inhabitants 
from  Orchha  state.  In  i8o6  British  protection  was  promised 
to  the  Mahratta  chief,  and  in  18 17  the  peshwa  ceded  to  the 
East  India  Company  all  his  rights  over  Bundelkhand.  In  1853 
the  raja  died  childless,  and  his  territories  lapsed  to  the  British. 
The  Jhansi  state  and  the  Jalaun  and  Chanderi  districts  were 
then  formed  into  a  superintendency.  The  widow  of  the  raja 
considered  herself  aggrieved  because  she  was  not  allowed  to 
adopt  an  heir,  and  because  the  slaughter  of  cattle  was  permitted 
in  the  Jhansi  territory.  Reports  were  spread  which  excited 
the  religious  prejudices  of  the  Hindus.  The  events  of  1857 
accordingly  found  Jhansi  ripe  for  mutiny.  In  June  a  few  men 
of  the  12th  native  infantry  seized  the  fort  containing  the  treasure 
and  magazine,  and  massacred  the  European  officers  of  the 
garrison.  Everywhere  the  usual  anarchic  quarrels  rose  among 
the  rebels,  and  the  country  was  plundered  mercilessly.  The 
rani  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  rebels,  and  died  bravely  in 
battle.  It  was  not  tiH  November  1858,  after  a  series  of  sharp 
contests  with  various  guerilla  leaders,  that  the  work  of  reorgan- 
ization was  fairly  set  on  foot. 

JHELUM,  or  Jehlam  {Uydaspa  of  the  Greeks),  a  river  of 
northern  India.  It  is  the  most  westerly  of  the  "  five  riven  "  of 
the  Punjab.  It  rises  in  the  north-east  of  the  Kashmir  state, 
flows  through  the  dty  of  Srinagar  and  the  Wular  lake,  issues 
through  the  Pir  Panjal  range  by  the  narrow  pass  of  Baramula, 
and  enters  British  territory  in  the  Jhelum  district.  Thence  it 
flows  through  the  plains  of  the  Punjab,  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  Jech  Doab  and  the  Sind  Sagar  Doab,  and  finally 
joins  the  Chenab  at  TImmu  after  a  course  of  450  miles.  The 
Jhdum  colony,  in  the  Shahpur  district  of  the  Punjab,  formed  on 
the  example  of  the  Chenab  colony  in  1901,  is  designed  to  contain 
a  total  irrigable  area  of  1,130,000  acres.  The  Jhelum  canal  is  a 
smaller  work  than  the  Chenab  canal,  but  its  silt  is  noted  for 
its  fertilizing  qualities.  Both  projects  have  brought  great 
prosperity  to  the  cultivators. 

JHELUM,  or  Jehlam,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India, 
in  the  Rawalpindi  division  of  the  Punjab.  The  town  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Jhelum,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  the  North-Westem  railway,  103  m.  N.of -Lahore.  Pop.  (1901), 
14,951.  It  is  a  modem  town  with  river  and  railway  trade 
(principally  in  timber  from  Kashmir),  boat-building  and  canton- 
ments for  a  cavalry  and  four  infantry  regiments. 

The  District  of  Jhelum  stretdies  from  the  river  Jhelum 
almost  to  the  Indus.  Area,  2813  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  SO»r424. 
showing  a  decrease  of  3  %  in  the  decade.  Salt  is  quarried  at  the 
Mayo  mine  in  the  Salt  Range.  There  are  two  coal-mines,  the 
only  ones  worked  in  the  province,  from  which  the  North-Westem 
railway  obtains  part  of  its  supply  of  coal.  The  chief  centre  of 
the  salt  trade  is  Pind  Dadan  Khan  (pop.  13,770).  The  district 
is  crossed  by  the  main  line  of  the  North-Westem  railway,  and 
also  traversed  along  the  south  by  a  branch  line.  .The  river 
Jhelum  is  navigable  throughout  the  district,  which  forms  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  a  rugged  Himalajran  spur,  extending 
between  the  Indus  and  Jhdum  to  the  borders  of  the  Sind  Sagar 
Doab.  Its  scenery  is  very  picturesque,  although  not  of  so  wild 
a  character  as  the  mountain  region  of  Rawalpindi  to  the  north, 
and  is  lighted  up  in  phices  by  smiling  patches  of  cultivated  valley. 
The  backbone  of  the  district  is  formed  by  the  Salt  Range,  a 
treble  line  of  paralld  hills  running  in  three  long  forks  from  east 
to  west  throughout  its  whole  breadth.  The  range  rises  in  bold 
precipices,  broken  by  gorges,  clothed  with  bnishwood  and  tra- 
versed by  streams  which  are  at  first  pure,  but  soon  become 
impregnated  with  the  saline  matter  over  which  they  pass. 
Between  the  line  of  hills  lies  a  pictiiresque  table-land,  in  which 
the  beautiful  little  lake  of  Kallar  Kahar  nestles  amongst  the 
minor  ridges.  North  of  the  Salt  Range,  the  country  extends 
upwards  in  an  elevated  plateau,  diversified  by  countless  ravines 
and  fissures,  until  it  loses  itself  in  tangled  masses  of  Rawalpindi 
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mounuins.  In  this  rugged  tract  cultivation  is  tare  and  difficult, 
the  soil  bdng  choked  with  saline  matter.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Salt  Range,  however,  a  small  strip  of  level  soil  ties  along  the 
banks  of  the  Jhelum,  and  is  thickly  dotted  with  prosperous 
villages.  The  drainage  of  the  district  b  detehnined  by  a  low 
central  watershed  running  north  and  south  at  right  angles  to 
the  Salt  Range.  The  waters  of  the  western  portion  find  their 
way  into  the  Sohan,  and  finally  into  the  Indus;  those  of  the 
opposite  slope  collect  themsdves  into  small  torrents,  and  empty 
themselves  into  the  Jhelum. 

The  history  of  the  district  dates  back  to  the  semi-mythical 
period  of  the  Mahdbhdrata.  Hindu  tradition  represents  the 
Salt  Range  as  the  refuge  of  the  five  Pandava  brethren  during 
the  period  of  their  exile,  and  every  salient  point  in  its  scenery  {»• 
connected  with  some  l^nd  of  the  national  heroes.  Modem 
research  has  fixed  the  site  of  the  conflict  between  Alexander 
and  Poms  as  within  Jhdiun  district,  although  the  exact  point 
at  which  Alexander  effected  the  passage  of  the  Jhelum  (or 
Hydaspes)  is  disputed.  After  this  event,  we  have  little  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  district  until  the 
Mahommedan  conquest  brought  back  literature  and  history 
to  Upper  India.  The  Janjuahs  and  Jats,  who  now  hold  the 
Salt  Range  and  its  nortbem  plateau  respectively,  appear  to 
have  been  the  earliest  inhabitants.  The  Ghakluirs  seem  to 
represent  an  early  wave  of  conquest  from  the  east,  and  they  stHI 
inhabit  the  whole  eastern  slope  of  the  district';  while  the  A  wans, 
who  now  duster  in  the  western  plain,  are  apparently  later 
invaders  from  the  opposite  quarter.  The  Ghakkars  were  the 
dominant  race  at  the  period  of  the  first  Mahommedan  incursions, 
and  long  continued  to  retain  their  independence.  During  the 
flourishing  period  of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  the  Ghakkar  chieftains 
were  prosperous  and  loyal  vassals  of  the  house  of  Baber;  but  after 
the  collapse  of  the  Delhi  Empire  Jhdum  fell,  like  its  neighbours, 
under  the  sway  of  the  Sikhs.  In  1 765  Gujar  Singh  defeated  the 
last  independent  Ghakkar  prince,  and  reduced  the  wild  moun- 
taineers to  subjection.  His  son  succeeded  to  his  dominions, 
until  18 10,  when  he  fell  before  the  irresistible  power  of  Ranjit 
Singh.  In  1849  the  district  passed,  with  the  rest  of  the  Sikh 
territories,  into  the  hands  of  the  Briti^. 

IHERINO,  RUDOLF  VON  (1818-1892),  German  jurist,  was 
bom  on  the  22nd  of  August  1818  at  Aurich  in  East  Friesland, 
where  his  father  practised  as  a  lawyer.  Young  Jhering  entered 
the  university  of  Heiddberg  in  1836  and,  after  the  fashion  of 
German  students,  visited  successively  Gdttingen  and  Berlin. 
G.  F.  Puchta,  the  author  of  Gesckichie  dcs  Rechts  bet  dem  rOmischm 
Voike^  alone  of  all  hb  teachers  appears  to  have  gained  his  admir- 
ation and  influenced  the  bent  of  his  mind.  After  graduatinff 
doctor  juriij  Jhering  established  himself  in  1844  at  Berlin  as 
privctdocefU  for  Roman  law,  and  delivered  public  lectures  on 
the  Geist  des  rotniscken  RechtSf  the  theme  which  may  be  said  to 
have  constituted  his  life's  work;  In  1845  he  became  an  ordinary 
professor  at  Basd,  in  1846  at  Rostock,  in  1849  at  Kiel,  und  in 
x85r  at  Giessen.  Upon  all  these  seats  of  learning  he  left  his 
mark;  beyond  any  other  of  his  contemporaries  he  animated  the 
dry  bones  ol  Roman  law.  The  German  juristic  world  was  still 
under  the  dominating  influence  of  the  Savigny  cult,  and  the  older 
school  looked  askance  at  the  daring  of  the  young  professor,  who 
essayed  to  adapt  the  old  to  new  exigendes  and  to  build  up  a 
system  of  natural  jurisprudence.  This  is  the  keynote  of  his 
famous  work,  Geist  des  rOmischen  Reckts  auf  den  verschiedenen 
Stufen  seiner  Entwickelung  (1852-1865),  which  for  originality  of 
conceprion  and  luddity  of  sdentific  reosoning  placed  its  author 
in  the  f(»%front  of  modem  Roman  jurists.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  in  the  second  ^f  of  the  19th  century  the  reputation 
of  Jhering  was  as  high  as  that  of  Savigny  in  the  first.  I'heir 
methods  were  almost  diametrically  opposed.  Savigny  and  his 
school  represented  the  conservative,  historical  tendency.  In 
Jhering  Uie  philosophical  conception  of  jurisprudence,  as  a 
sdence  to  be  utilized  for  the  further  advancement  of  the  moral 
and  social  interests  of  mankind,  was  predominant.  In  x868 
Jhering  accepted  the  chair  of  Roman  Law  at  Vienna,  where  his 
lecture-room  was  crowded,  not  only  with  regular  students  but 
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with  men  of  all  professioa^  and  even  of  the  highest  ranks  in  the 
official  world.  He  became  one  of  the  lions  of  society,  the 
Austrian  emperor  conferring  upon  him  in  187  2  a  title  of  hercxlitary 
nobility.  But  to  a  mind  constituted  like  his,  the  social  functions 
of  the  Austrian  metropolis  became  wearisome,  and  he  gladly 
exchanged  its  brilliant  circles  for  the  repose  of  Gdttingcn,  where 
he  became  professor  in  1872.  In  this  year  he  had  read  at  Vienna 
before  an  aidmiring  audience  a  lecture,  published  under  the  title 
of  D<r  Kampf  urn's  Rccht  (1872;  Eng.  trans.,  BaUle  for  Right, 
1884).  Its  success  was  extraordinary.  Within  two  years  it 
attained  twelve  editions,  and  it  has  been  translated  into  twenty- 
six  languages.  This  was  followed  a  few  years  later  by  Dcr  Zwcck 
im  Rccht  (3  vols.,  1877-1883).  In  these  two  works  b  clearly 
seen  Jhering's  individuality.  The  Kampf  um*s  Recht  shows  the 
firmness  of  his  character,  the  strength  of  his  sense  of  justice,  and 
his  juristic  method  and  logic:  "  to  assert  his  rights  is  the  duty 
that  every  responsible  person  owes  to  himself."  In  the  Zweck 
im  Recht  is  perceived  the  bent  of  the  author's  intellect.  But 
perhaps  the  happiest  combination  of  all  his  distinctive  charac> 
teristics  is  to  be  found  in  his  JwUprudeia  dcs  t^glichai  Lcbens 
(1870;  Eng.  trans.,  1904).  A  great  feature  of  his  lectures  was 
his  &o-€aU«i  Praklika,  problems  in  Roman  law,  and  a  collection 
of  these  with  hints  for  solution  was  published  as  early  as 
1847  under  the  title  CivilrechisfdUt  ohnt  Enischeidungen,  In 
Gdttingen  he  continued  to  work  until  his  death  on  the  X7th  of 
September  1893.  A  short  time  previously  he  had  been  the  centre 
of  a  devoted  crowd  of  friends  and  former  pupils,  assembled  at 
Wilhelmshohe  near  Cassel  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  his  doc- 
torate. Almost  all  countries  were  worthily  represented,  and 
this  pilgrimage  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  extra- 
ordinary fascination  and  enduring  influence  that  Jhering 
commanded.  In  appearance  he  was  of  middle  stature,  his  face 
clcan-ahaven  and  of  classical  mould,  lit  up  with  vivacity  and 
beaming  with  good  nature.  He  was  perhaps  seen  at  his  best 
when  dispensing  hospitality  in  his  own  house.  With  him  died 
the  best  beloved  and  the  most  talented  of  Roman-law  professors 
of  modem  times.  It  was  said  of  him  by  Professor  Adolf  Merkcl 
in  a  memorial  address,  R.  v.  Jhering  (1893),  that  he  belonged  to 
the  happy  class  of  persons  to  whom  Goethe's  h'nes  are  applicable: 
"  Was  ich  in  der  Jugend  gewtinscht,  das  habe  ich  im  Alter  die 
FUlle,"  and  this  may  justly  be  said  of  him,  though  he  did  not 
live  to  complete  his  Ctist  dcs  rOmiscken  Rcchts  and  his  Rcckts- 
geschichte.  For  this  work  the  span  of  a  single  life  would  have 
been  insuffidcnt,  but  what  he  has  left  to  the  world  is  a  monument 
of  vigorous  intellectual  power  and  stamps  Jhering  as  an  original 
thinker  and  unrivalled  exponent  (in  his  peculiar  interpretation) 
of  the  spirit  of  Roman  law. 

Among  others  of  his  works,  all  of  them  characteristic  of  the  author 
and  sparkling  with  wit,  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Beitrdge 
Mur  Lekre  von  Besitz,  first  published  in  the  JahrbOckcr  fUr  du  Pogmatik 
d«s  heutigen  rdmischen  und  dnUschen  Prtvat-rechts,  and  then  separ- 
ately; Der  B/sitawilU,  and  an  article  entitled  "Besitx"  in  the 
HandiwdrUrbuch  der  Staatnrissentchaflen  (1891),  which  aroused  at 
the  time  much  controversy,  particularly  on  account  of  the  opposition 
manifested  to  Savi^ny's  conception  of  the  subicct.  See  also  Schers 
und  Ernst  in  der  Juruprudens  ( 1 885) ;  Das  Sckuidmcment  im  rdmischen 
Prtpot-reckt  (186?) ;  Das  Trimkeeld  (1883):  and  among  Che  papers  he 
left  behind  him  hit  Vorgescktchle  der  IndoeuropOer,  a  fragment,  has 
been  published  by  v.  Ehrenberg  (1804).  See  for  an  account  of  his 
life  also  M.  de  Jonge,  Rudolf  P.  Jhering  (1888);  and  A.  Merkcl, 
Rudolf  90H  Jhering  (1893).  (P.  A.  A.) 

JIBITOS,  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians,  first  met  with 
by  the  Franciscans  in  1676  in  the  forest  near  the  Huallaga 
river,  in  the  Peruvian  province  of  Loreto.  After  their  con- 
version they  settled  in  villages  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river. 

JIBUTI  (DjiBOim),  the  chief  port  and  capital  of  French 
Somaltland,  in  1 1*  33'  N.,  43*  10'  £.  Jibuti  is  situated  at  the 
entrance  to  and  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Tajura 
about  150  m.  S.W.  of  Aden.  The  town  is  built  on  a  horseshoe- 
shaped  peninsula  partly  consisting  of  mud  flats,  which  are 
•panned  by  causeways.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  governor's 
palace,  customs-house,  post  office,  and  the  terminal  station 
of  the  railway  to  Abyssinia.     The  houses  in  the  European 
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quarter  are  built  of  stone,  are  flat-roofed  and  provided  with 
verandas.  There  b  a  good  water  supply,  drawn  from  a  reser- 
voir about  3J  m.  distant.  The  harbour  is  land-locked  and 
capacious.  Ocean  steamers  are  able  to  enter  it  at  ail  states  of 
wind  and  tide.  Adjoining  the  mainland  is  the  native  town, 
consisting  mostly  of  roughly  made  wooden  houses  with  well 
thatched  roofs.  In  it  is  held  a  large  market,  chiefly  for  the 
disposal  of  live  stock,  camels,  cattle,  &c.  The  port  is  a  rcgtilar 
calling-place  and  also  a  coaling  station  for  the  steamers  of  the 
Messagcrics  Maritimes,  and  there  is  a  local  service  to  Aden. 
Trade  is  confined  to  coaling  passing  ships  and  to  importing  goods 
for  and  exporting  goods  from  southern  Abyssinia  via  Harrar, 
there  being  no  local  industries.  (For  statistics  see  Souaulakd, 
French.)  The  inhabitants  are  of  many  races— Somali,  Danakil, 
Gallas,  Armenians,  Tews,  Arabs,  Indians,  besides  Greeks,  Italians, 
French  and  other  Europeans.  The  population,  which  in  1900 
when  the  railway  was  building  was  about  i  s>ooo,  had  fallen  in 
X907  to  some  5000  or  6000,  including  300  Europeans. 

Jibuti  was  founded  by  the  French  in  x888  in  consequence  of  its 
superiority  to  Obok  both  in  respect  to  harbour  accommodation 
and  in  nearness  to  Harrar.  It  has  b^n  the  seat  of  the  governor 
of  the  colony  since  May  1896.  Order  is  maintained  by  a  purely 
native  police  force.   The  port  is  not  fortified. 

JICARlLLA,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Athapascan 
stock.  Their  former  range  was  in  New  Mexico,  at>out  the  head- 
waters of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Pecos,  and  they  are  now  settled 
in  a  reservation  on  the  northern  border  of  New  Mexico.  Origin- 
ally a  scourge  of  the  district,  they  are  now  subdued,  but  remain 
undvilized.  They  number  some  800  and  are  steadily  decreasing. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  from  the  Spanish  j/cora,  a  basket  tray,  in 
reference  to  their  excellent  basket-woric 

JIDDA  (also  written  Jeodah,  D/iooah,  Bjeddeb),  a  town  in 
Arabia  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  in  21°  28'  N.  and  39°  10'  E.  It  is  of 
importance  mainly  as  the  principal  landing  place  of  pilgrims  to 
Mecca,  from  which  it  is  about  46  m.  distant.  It  is  situated  in  a 
low  sandy  plain  backed  by  a  range  of  hills  10  m.  to  the  east,  with 
higher  mountains  behind.  The  town  extends  along  the  beach  for 
about  a  mile,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  with  towers  at  intervals,  the 
seaward  angles  being  commanded  by  two  forts,  in  the  northern 
of  which  are  the  prison  and  other  pubUc  buildings.  There  are 
three  gates,  the  Medina  gate  on  the  north,  the  Mecca  gate 
on  the  east,  and  the  Yemen  gate  (rarely  opened)  on  the  south; 
there  are  also  three  SQall  posterns  on  the  west  side,  the  centre 
one  leading  to  the  quay.  In  front  of  the  Mecca  gate  is  a  rambh'ng 
suburb  with  shops,  coffee  houses,  and  an  open  market  place; 
before  the  Medina  gate  are  the  Turkish  barracks,  and  beyond 
them  the  holy  place  of  Jidda,  the  tomb  of  "  our  mother  Eve,** 
surrounded  by  the  principal  cemetery. 

The  tomb  is  a  wallcd  enclosure  said  to  represent  the  dimensions 
of  the  body,  about  200  paces  long  and  15  ft.  broad.  At  the  head  is 
a  sraall  erection  where  gifts  are  deposited,  and  rather  more  than 
half-way  down  a  whitewashed  dome  encloses  a  small  dark  chapd 
within  which  is  the  black  stone  known  as  Ei  Surrah,  the  navci 
The  grave  of  Eve  is  mentioned  by  Edrisi,  but  except  the  black 
stone  nothing  bears  any  aspect  of  antiquity  (sec  Bunon  s  Pilgrimage, 
vol.  ii.). 

The  sea  face  is  the  best  part  of  the  town;  the  houses  there  are 
lofty  and  well  built  of  the  rough  coral  that  crops  out  all  along 
the  shore.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  winding.  There  arc 
two  mosques  of  considerable  size  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones. 
The  outer  suburbs  are  merely  collections  of  brushwood  huts. 
The  bazaars  are  well  suppUed  with  food-stuffs  imported  by  sea, 
and  fruit  and  vcgeublcs  from  Taif  and  Wadi  Faiima.  The  water 
supply  is  limited  and  brackish;  there  are,  however,  two  sweet 
wells  and  a  spring  7!  m.  from  the  town,  and  most  of  the  houses 
have  dstems  for  storing  rain-water.  The  climate  is  hot  and 
damp,  but  fever  is  not  so  prevalent  as  at  Mecca.  The  harbour 
though  inconvenient  of  access  is  well  protected  by  coral  reefs; 
there  are,  however,  no  wharves  or  other  dock  facilities  and  cargo 
is  landed  in  small  Arab  boats,  sambuks. 

The  governor  is  a  Turkish  kamiakam  under  the  vali  of  Hejax, 
and  there  is  a  large  Turkish  garrison;  the  sharif  of  Mecca, 
Jiowever,  through  his  agent  at  Jidda  exercises  an  authority 
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practlcaHy  superior  to  that  of  the  sultan*s  officials.  Consulates 
are  maintained  by  Greal  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Russia, 
Holland,  Belgium  and  Persia.  The  permanent  population 
is  estimated  at  20,000,  of  which  less  than  half  are  Arabs,  and  of 
tbesf  a  large  number  are  foreigners  from  Yemen  and  Uadramut, 
the  remainder  are  negroes  and  Somali  with  a  few  Indian  and 
Greek  traders. 

'  Jidda  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Persian  merchants  In  the 
caliphate  of  Otbman,  but  its  great  commercial  prosperity  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  xsth  century  when  it  became  the  centre 
of  trade  between  Egypt  and  India.  Down  to  the  time  of 
Burckhardt  (181 5)  the  Suez  ships  went  no  farther  than  Jidda, 
where  th«y  were  met  by  Indian  vesrels.  The  introduction  of 
steamers  deprived  Jidda  of  its  place  as  an  emporium,  not  only 
for  Indian  goods  but  for  the  products  of  the  Red  Sea,  which 
formerly  wcrte  collected  here,  but  are  now  largely  exported 
direct  l^  steamer  from  Hodeda,  Suakin,  Jibuti  and  Aden. 
At  the  same  time  it  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  pilgrim  tcaific 
which  is  now  regarded  as  the  annual  harvest  of  Jidda.  The 
average  number  of  pilgrims  arriving  by  sea  exceeds  50,000,  and  in 
1903-1904  the  toted  came  to  74,600.  The  changed  sutus  of  the 
port  is  shown  in  its  trade  returns,  for  while  its  exports  decreased 
from  £250,000  in  x88o  to  £25,000  in  1904,  its  imports  in  the 
latter  year  amounted  to  over  £1,400,000.  The  adverse  balance 
of  trade  is  paid  by  a  very  large  export  of  specie,  collected  from 
the  pilgrims  during  their  stay  in  the  country. 

JIO,  a  brisk  lively  dance,  the  quick  and  irregular  steps  of 
which  have  varied  at  diflcrcnt  times  and  in  the  various  countries 
in  which  it  has  been  danced  (see  Dance).  Th<^  music  of  the 
"  J>E/'  or  such  as  is  written  in  its  rhythm,  is  in  vanous  times  and 
b^  been  used  frequently  to  finish  a  suite,  e,g.  by  Bach  and 
HandeL  The  word  has  usually  been  derived  from  or  con- 
nected with  Fr.  gigue,  Ital.  giga,  Ger.  CeigCf  a  fiddle-  The  French 
and  Italian  words  are  now  chiefly  used  of  the  dance  or  dance 
rhythm,  and  in  this  sense  have  been  taken  by  etymologists  as 
adapted  from  the  English  "  jig,"  which  may  have  been  originaUy 
an  onomatopoeic  word,  llie  idea  of  jumping,  jerking  move- 
ment has  given  rise  to  many  applications  of  "  jig  "  and  its 
derivative  "  jigger  "  to  mccham'cal  and  other  devices,  such  as 
the  machine  used  for  separating  the  heavier  metal-beanng  por- 
tions  from  the  lighter  parts  in  ore-dressing,  or  a  tackle  consbting 
of  a  double  and  single  block  and  fall,  &c  The  word  "  jigger," 
a  corruption  of  the  West  Indian  ckigoCf  is  also  used  as  the  name 
of  a  species  of  flea,  the  SarcopsyUa  penetrans,  which  burrows  and 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  human  foot,  generally  imder  the  toe  nails, 
and  causes  great  swelling  and  irritation  (sec  Flea). 

JIHAD  (also  written  Jehad,  Jahad,  Djeiiao),  an  Arabic  word 
of  which  the  literal  meaning  is  an  effort  or  a  contest.  It  is  used 
to  designate  the  religious  duty  inculcated  in  the  Koran  on  the 
followers  of  Mahomet  to  wage  war  upon  those  who  do  not  accept 
the  doctrines  of  Islam.  This  duty  is  laid  down  in  five  suras — 
all  of  these  suras  belonging  to  the  period  after  Mahomet  had 
established  his  power.  Conquered  peoples  who  will  neither 
embrace  Islam  nor  pay  a  poll-tax  (jisya)  are  to  be  put  to 
the  sword.  (See  further  MAUOMiiEOAN  iNSTiTUTioNS.)  By 
Mahommcdan  commentators  the  commands  in  the  Koran  arc 
not  interpreted  as  a  general  injunction  on  all  Moslems  constantly 
to  make  war  on  the  infidels.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
order  for  a  general  war  can  only  be  given  by  the  caliph  (an 
office  now  claimed  by  the  sultans  of  Turkey).  Mahommedans 
who  do  not  acknowledge  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Ottoman 
sultan,  such  as  the  Persians  and  Moors,  look  to  their  own  rulers 
for  the  proclamation  of  a  jihad;  there  has  been  in  fact  no 
universal  warfare  by  Moslems  on  unbelievers  since  the  early  days 
of  Mahommedanism.  Jihads  are  generally  proclaimed  by  all 
persons  who  claim  to  be  mabdis,  e^g.  Mahommcd  A^ad  (the 
Sudanese  mahdi)  proclaimed  a  jihad  in  1882.  In  the  belief  of 
Moslems  every  one  of  their  number  slain  in  a  jihad  is  taken 
straight  to  paradise. 

JIMENES  (or  Ximenss)  DE  CISNEROS,  FRANCISCO  (x43&- 
1517),  Spanish  cardinal  and  statesman,  was  bom  in  1436  at 
Torrelaguna  in  Castile,  of  good  but  poor  family.    He  studied  at 
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Alcali  de  Henares  and  afterwards  at  Salamanca;  and  in  1459, 
having  entered  holy  orders,  he  went  to  Rome.  Returning  to 
Spain  in  1465,  he  brought  with  him  an  "  expective  "  letter  from 
the  pope,  in  virtue  of  which  he  took  possession  of  the  archpricst- 
ship  of  Uzeda  in  the  diocese  of  Toledo  in  1473.  Carillo,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  dpposed  him,  and  on  his  obstinate  refusal  to 
give  way  threw  him  into  prison.  For  six  years  Jimenes  held 
out,  and  at  length  in  1480  Carillo  restored  him  to  his  benefice. 
This  Jimenes  exchanged  almost  at  once  for  a  chaphuncy  at 
Siguenza,  under  Cardinal  Mendoza,  bishop  of  Siguen?^,  who 
shortly  appointed  him  vicar-general  of  his  diocese.  In  that  posi- 
tion Jimenes  won  golden  opinions  from  ecclesiastic  and  layman; 
and  he  seemed  to  be  on  the  sure  road  to  distinction  among  the 
secular  clergy,  when  he  abruptly  resolved  to  become  a  monk. 
Throwing  up  all  his  benefices,  and  changing  his  baptismal  name 
Gonzales  for  that  of  Francisco,  he  entered  the  Franciscan 
monastery  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes,  recently  founded  by  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  at  Toledo.  Not  content  with  the  ordinary 
severities  of  the  noviciate,  he  added  voluntary  austerities.  He 
slept  on  the  bare  ground,  wore  a  hair-shirt,  doubled  his  fasts, 
and  scourged  himself  with  much  fervour;  indeed  throughout  bis 
whole  life,  even  when  at  the  acme  of  his  greatness,  his  private  life 
was  most  rigorously  ascetic  The  report  of  his  sanctity  brought 
crowds  to  confess  to  him;  but  from  them  he  retn^  to  the  lonely 
monastery  of  Our  Lady  of  Castafiar;  and  he  even  built  with  his 
own  hands  a  rude  hut  in  the  neighbouring  woods,  in  wluch  he 
lived  at  times  as  an  anthorite.  He  was  afterwards  guardian  of 
a  monastery  at  Salzeda.  Meanwhile  Mendoza  (now  archbishop 
of  Toledo)  had  not  forgotten  him;  and  in  1492  he  recommended 
him  to  Isabella  as  her  confessor.  The  queen  sent  for  Jimenes, 
was  pleased  with  him,  and  to  his  great  reluctance  forced  the 
office  upon  him.  The  post  was  politically  important,  for 
Isabella  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  her  father-confessor  not 
only  her  private  affairs  but  also  matters  of  state.  Jimenes'S 
severe  sanctity  soon  won  him  considerable  influence  over  Isabella; 
and  thus  it  was  that  he  first  emerged  into  political  life.  In 
1494  the  queen's  confessor  was  appointed  provincial  of  the  order 
of  St  Francis,  and  at  once  set  about  reducing  the  laxity  of  the 
conventual  to  the  strictness  of  the  observantine  Franciscans. 
Intense  .opposition  was  continued  even  after  Jimenes  became 
archbishop  of  Toledo.  The  general  of  the  order  himself  came  from 
Rome  to  interfere  with  the  archbishop's  measures  of  reform, 
but  the  stem  inflexibility  of  Jimenes,  backed  by  the  influence  of 
the  queen,  subdued  every  obstacle.  Cardinal  Mendoza  had  died 
in  1495,  and  Isabella  had  secretly  procured  a  papal  bull  nomina- 
ting her  confessor  to  his  diocese  of  Toledo,  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  in  Spain,  second  perhajX  to  nootherdignilyof  the  Roman 
Church  save  the  papacy.*  Long  and  sincerely  Jimenes  strove  to 
evade  the  honour;  but  his  nolo  episcopari  was  after  six  months 
overcome  by  a  second  bull  ordering  him  to  accept  consecration. 
AVith  the  primacy  of  Spain  was  associated  the  lofty  dignity 
of  high  chancellor  of  0«lile;  but  Jimenes  still  maintained  his 
lowly  life;  and,  although  a  message  from  Rome  required  him 
to  live  in  a  style  befitting  his  rank,  the  outward  pomp  only 
concealed  his  private  asceticism.  In  1499  Jimenes  accompanied 
the  court  to  Granada,  and  there  eagerly  joined  the  mild  and 
pious  Archbishop  Talavera  in  his  efforts  to  convert  the  Moors. 
Talavera  had  begun  with  gentle  measures,  but  Jimenes  preferred 
to  proceed  by  haranguing  the  fakihs,  or  doctors  of  religion,  and 
loading  them  with  gifts.  Outwardly  the  latter  method  was 
successful;  in  two  months  the  converts  were  so  numerous  that 
they  had  to  be  baptized  by  aspersion.  The  indignation  of  the 
unconverted  Moors  swelled  into  open  revolt.  Jimenes  was 
besieged  in  his  house,  and  the  utmost  difficulty  was  found  ifi 
quieting  the  dty.  Baptism  or  exile  was  offered  to  the  Moors 
as  a  punishment  for  rebellion.  The  majority  accepted  baptism; 
and  Isabella,  who  had  been  momentarily  annoyed  at  her  arch- 
bishop's imprudence,  was  satisfied  that  he  had  done  good 
service  to  Christianity. 

On  the  24th  of  November  1504  Isabella  died.  Ferdinand  ^t 
once  resigned  the  title  of  king  of  Castile  in  favour  of  his  daughter 
Joan  and  her  husband  the  archduke  Philip,  assuming  instead 
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that  of  regent.  Philip  was  keenly  jealous  of  Ferdinand's  pre- 
tensions to  the  regency;  and  it  required  all  the  tact  of  Jimcues 
to  bring  about  a  friendly  interview  between  the  princes. 
Ferdinand  finally  retired  from  Castile;  and,  though  Jimenes  re- 
mained, his  political  weight  was  less  than  before.  The  sudden 
death  of  Philip  in  September  1506  quite  overset  the  already 
tottering  intellect  of  his  wife;  his  son  and  heir  Charles  was  still  a 
child;  and  Ferdinand  was  at  Naples.  The  nobles  of  Castile, 
mutually  jealous,  agreed  to  entrust  affairs  to  the  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  who,  moved  more  by  patriotic  regard  for  his  country's 
welfare  than  by  special  friendship  for  Ferdinand,  strove  to  es- 
tablish the  final  influence  of  that  king  in  Castile.  Ferdinand 
did  not  return  till  August  1507;  and  he  brought  a  cardinal's 
hat  for  Jimenes.  Shortly  afterwards  the  new  cardinal  of 
Spain  was  appointed  grand  inquisitor-general  for  Castile  and 
Leon. 

•  The  next  great  event  in  the  cardinal's  life  was  the  expedition 
against  the  Moorish  city  of  Qran  in  the  north  of  Africa,  in  which 
his  reUgious  zeal  was  supported  by  the  prospect  of  the  political 
and  material  gain  that  would  accrue  to  Spain  from  the  possession 
of  such  a  station.  A  preliminary  expedition,  equipped,  like  that 
which  followed,  at  the  expense  of  Jimenes,  captured  the  port  of 
Mers-el-Kebir  in  ^505;  and  in  1509  a  strong  force,  accompanied 
by  the  cardinal  in  person,  set  sail  for  Africa,  and  in  one  day  the 
wealthy  city  was  taken  by  storm.  Though  the  army  remained  to 
make  fresh  conquests,  Jimenes  returned  to  Spain,  and  occupied 
himself  with  the  administration  of  his  diocese,  and  in  endeavour- 
ing to  recover  from  the  regent  the  expenses  of  his  Oran  expedi- 
tion. On  the  28th  of  January  15x6  Ferdinand  died,  leaving 
Jimenes  as  regent  of  Castile  for  Charles  (afterwards  Charles  V.), 
then  a  youth  of  sixteen  in  the  Netherlands.  Though  Jimenes  at 
once  took  firm  hold  of  the  reins  of  government,  and  ruled  in 
a  determined  and  even  autocratic  manner,  the  haughty  and 
turbulent  Castilian  nobility  and  the  jealous  intriguing  Flemish 
councillors  of  Charles  combined  to  render  his  position  peculiarly 
difficult;  while  the  evils  consequent  upon  the  unlimited  de- 
mands of  Charles  for  money  threw  much  undeserved  odium 
upon  the  regent.  In  violation  of  the  laws,  Jimenes  acceded  to 
Charles's  desire  to  be  proclaimed  king;  he  secured  the  person 
of  Charles's  younger  brother  Ferdinand;  he  fixed  the  seat 
of  the  cortcs  at  Madrid;  and  he  established  a  standing  army 
by  drilling  the  citizens  of  the  great  towns.  Immediately  on 
Ferdinand's  death,  Adrian,  dean  of  Louvain,  afterwards  pope, 
produced  a  commission  from  Charles  appointing  him  regent. 
Jimenes  admitted  him  to  a  nominal  equality,  but  took  care  that 
neither  he  nor  the  subsequent  commissioners  of  Charles  ever 
bad  any  real  share  of  power.  In  September  1517  Charles 
landed  in  the  province  of  Asturias,  and  Jimenes  hastened  to 
meet  him.  On  the  way,  however,  he  feU  ill,  not  without  a 
suspicion  of  poison.  While  thus  feeble,  he  received  a  letter  from 
Charles  coldly  thanking  him  for  his  services,  and  giving  him 
leave  to  retire  to  his  diocese.  A  few  hours  after  this  virtual 
dismissal,  which  some,  however,  say  the  cardinal  never  saw, 
Francisco  Jimenes  died  at  Roa,  on  the  8th  of  November  1517. 
.  Jimenes  was  a  bold  and  determined  statesman.  Sternly 
and  inflexibly,  with  a  confidence  that  became  at  times  over- 
bearing, he  carried  through  what  he  had  decided  to  be  right,  with 
as  little  regard  for  the  convenience  of  others  as  for  his  own.  In 
the  midst  of  a  corrupt  clergy  his  morals  were  irreproachable.  He 
was  h'beral  to  all,  and  founded  and  maintained  very  many 
benevolent  institutions  in  his  diocese.  His  whole  time  was 
devoted  either  to  the  state  or  to  religion;  his  only  recreation  was 
in  theological  or  scholastic  discussion.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  points  about  the  cardinal  is  the  advanced  period  of 
Ufe  at  which  he  entered  upon  the  stage  where  he  was  to  play  such 
leading  parts.  Whether  his  abrupt  change  f^om  the  secular  to 
the  regular  clergy  was  the  fervid  outcome  of  religious  enthusiasm 
or  the  far-seeing  move  of  a  wily  schemer  has  been  disputed; 
but  the  constant  austerity  of  his  life,  his  unvarying  superiority 
to  small  personal  aims,  are  arguments  for  the  former  alternative 
that  are  not  to  be  met  by  merely  pointing  to  the  actual  honours 
and  power  he  at  last  attained. 
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JINDf  a  native  state  of  India,  within  the  Punjab.  It  ranks 
as  one  of  the  Cis-Sutlej  states,  which  came  under  British  influence 
in  1809.  The  territory  consists  of  three  isolated  tracts,  amid 
British  districts.  Total  area,  1332  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  282,003, 
showing  a  decrease  of  x%  in  the  decade.  Estimated  gross 
revenue  £109,000;  there  is  no  tribute.  Grain  and  cotton  are  ex- 
ported, and  there  arc  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments, 
leather  and  wooden  wares  and  doth.  The  chief,  whose  title 
is  raja,  is  a  Sikh  of  the  Sidhu  Jat  clan  and  of  the  Phulluan  family. 
The  principality  was  founded  in  1763,  and  the  chief  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Mogul  emperor  in  1768.  The  dynasty  has  always 
been  'famous  for  its  loyalty  to  the  Britbh,  especially  during  tbe 
Mutiny,  which  has  been  rewarded  with  accessions  of  territory. 
In  1857  the  raja  of  Jind  was  actually  the  first  man,  European  or 
native,  who  took  the  field  against  the  mutineers;  and  his  con- 
tingent collected  supplies  in  advance  for  the  British  troopa 
marching  upon  Delhi,  besides  rendering  excellent  service  during 
the  siege.  Raja  Ranbir  Singh  succeeded  as  a  minor  in  1887,  and 
was  granted  full  powers  in  1899.  During  the  Tirah  expedition  of 
1897-98  the  Jind  imperial  service  infantry  specially  distin- 
guished themselves.  The  town  of  Jind,  the  former  capital,  has 
a  station  on  the  Southern  Punjab  railway,  80  m.  N.W.  of  Delhi. 
Pop.  (1901),  8047.  The  present  capital  and  residence  of  the 
raja  since  1827  is  Sangrur;  pop.  (1901),  11,852. 

JINGO,  a  legendary  empress  of  Japan,  wife  of  ChOai,  the  14th 
mikado  (191-200).  On  her  husband's  death  she  assumed  the 
government,  and  fitted  out  an  army  for  the  invasion  of  Korea 
(see  Japan,  §  9).  She  returned  to  Japan  completely  victorious 
after  three  years'  absence.  Subsequently  her  son  Ojen  Tenno, 
afterwards  15th  mikado,  was  born,  and  later  was  canonized  as 
Hachiman,  god  of  war.  The  empress  Jingo  ruled  over  Japan 
till  27a   She  is  still  worshipped. 

As  regards  the  English  oath,  usually  "  By  Jingo,"  or  "  By  the 
living  Jingo,"  the  derivation  is  doubtful.  The  identification 
with  the  name  of  Gingulph  or  Gengulphus,  a  Burgundian  saint 
who  was  martyred  on  the  i  ith  of  May  760,  was  a  joke  on  the  part 
of  R.  H.  Barham,  author  of  the  Ingoldshy  Legends.  Some  expbin 
the  word  as  a  corruption  of  Jainko,  the  Basque  name  for  God.  It 
has  also  been  derived  from  the  Persian  jan;  (war),  St  Jingo  bemg 
the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  god  of  war,  Mars;  and  is  even 
explained  as  a  corruption  of  "  Jesus,  Son  of  God,"  Je-n-go.    In 
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tupporlof  the  Basque  derivation  it  is  alleged  that  the  oath  was 
first  common  in  Wales,  to  aid  in  the  conquest  of  which  Edward  I. 
imported  a  number  of  Basque  mercenaries.  The  phrase  docs  not, 
however,  appear  in  literature  before  the  17th  century,  first  as 
conjurer's  jargon.  Motteux,  in  his  "  Rabelais,"  is  the  first  to  use 
"  by  jingo,"  translating  par  dicu.  The  political  use  of  the  word 
as  indicating  an  aggressive  patriotism  (J'^socs  and  Jingoism) 
originated  in  1877  during  the  weeks  of  national  excitement  pre- 
luding the  despatch  of  the  British  Mediterranean  squadron  to 
Gallipoli,  thus  frustrating  Russian  designs  on  Constantinople. 
While  the  public  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  as  to  what 
policy  the  government  would  pursue,  a  bellicose  music-hall  song 
with  the  refrain  "  We  don't  want  to  fight,  but  by  Jingo  if  we  do," 
&C.,  was  produced  in  London  by  a  singer  known  as  "  the  great 
MacDermott,"  and  instantly  became  very  popular.'  Thus  the 
war-party  came  to  be  called  Jingoes,  and  Jingoism  has  ever  since 
been  the  term  applied  to  those  who  advocate  a  national  policy 
of  arrogance  and  pugnacity. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  etymology  of  Jingo  tee  NoUs  and  Qturies, 
(August  2$,  1894)*  8th  series,  p.  149. 

Jnm  (DjDm),  the  name  of  a  class  of  spirits  (gemt)  in  Arabian 
mythology.  They  are  the  offspring  of  fire,  but  in  their  form  and 
the  propagation  of  their  kind  they  resemble  human  beings. 
They  are  ruled  by  a  race  of  kings  named  "  Suleyman,"  one  of 
whom  b  considered  to  have  built  the  pyramids.  Their  central 
home  is  the  mountain  Kftf,  and  they  manifest  themselves  to  men 
under  both  animal  and  mortal  form  and  become  invisible  at  will. 
There  are  good  and  evil  jinn,  and  these  in  each  case  reach  the 
extremes  oi  beauty  and  ugline^ 

JIRBSEK,  J06BF  (1825-1888),  Czech  scholar,  was  bom  at 
Vysokd  M^o  in  Bohemia  on  the  9th  of  October  1825.  He  entered 
the  Prague  bureau  of  education  in  1850,  and  became  mmister  of 
the  department  in  the  Hohenwart  cabinet  in  1871.  His  efforts 
to  secure  equal  educational  privileges  for  the  Slav  nationalities 
fai  the  Austrian  dominions  brought  him  into  disfavour  with  the 
German  element.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  Land- 
tag in  1878,  and  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrat  in  1879.  His  merits  as 
a  scholar  were  recopiixed  in  1875  by  his  election  as  president  of 
the  royal  Bohemian  academy  of  sciences.  He  died  in  Prague  on 
the  25th  of  November  x888. 

With  Hermenegild  Jire&k  he  defended  in  1862  the  genuineness 
of  the  KSnisinbof  MS.  discovered  by  Wenceslaus  Hanka.      He 

Ebltshed  in  the  Czech  language  an  anthology  of  Czech  literature 
vols.,  1858-1861),  a  biographical  dictionary  of  Czech  writers 
vols.,  1875-1876),  a  Czech  hymnology,  editions  of  Blahoslaw's 
ech  nrammar  and  of  some  Czech  classics,  and  of  the  works  of  his 
fathcr-in-law  Pavel  Josef  SafaKk  (i795-l^O' 

His  brother  Hemcenegzio  JikeSek,  Ritter  von  Samakow 
(1827-  ),  Bohemian  jurisconsult,  who  was  bom  at  Vysok£ 
M^to  on  the  X3th  of  April  1827,  was  also  an  official  in  the 
education  department. 

Among  his  important  works  on  Slavomc  law  were  Codtx  juris 
hokemici  (11  parts,  1867-1892),  and  a  ColUctum  0/  Slav  Folk-Law 
(Czech,  1880).  Slap  Law  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  down  to  the  14th 
Cmtmry  (Csoch,  3  vols.  1863-1873). 

JrXEezX,    KONSTANTIN    JOSEP    (1854-  )»    SOO    <>'    Josrf, 

tAught  history  at  Prague.  He  entered  the  Bulgarian  service  in 
1879,  and  in  i88x  became  minister  of  education  at  Sofia.  In 
1884  he  became  professor  of  universal  history  in  Czech  at  Prague, 
and  in  1893  professor  of  Slavonic  antiquities  at  Vienna. 

The  bulk  of  Konstantin's  writings  deal  with  the  history  of  the 
southern  Slavs  and  their  literature.  They  include  a  History  of  the 
BtUiors  (Czech  and  German,  1876).  The  Frimcipaliiy  of  Bidgaria 
(1891),  Travels  in  Bulgaria  (Czech,  1888).  &c. 

JIZAKH,  a  town  of  Ruaiian  Central  Asia,  in  the  pnndnce  of 
Samarkand,  on  the  Transcaspian  railway,  71  m.  N.E.  of  the  dty 
of  Samarkand.  Pop.  (1897),  16,041.  As  a  fortified  post  of 
Bokhaia  it  «ms  captured  by  the  Russians  in  x866. 

JOAB  (Heb.  "  Yah[weh]  is  a  father  "),  in  the  Bible,  the  son 
of  Zeniiab,  David's  sister  (i  Chnm.  iL  x6).  His  brothers  were 
Asahel  and  Abishai.  All  three  were  renowned  warriors  and 
played  a  prominent  part  in  David's  history.  Abishai  on  one 
occasion  saved  the  king's  Ufe  from  a  Philistine  giant  (s  Sam. 
izL  17),  and  Joab  as  warrior  and  statesman  was  directly  respon- 
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sible  for  much  of  David's  success.  Joab  won  his  spurs,  according 
to  one  account,  by  capturing  Jerusalem  (i  Chron..xi.  4-9);  with 
Abishai  and  Ittai  of  Gath  he  led  a  small  army  against  the  Israel- 
ites who  had  rebelled  under  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2);  and 
he  superintended  the  campaign  against  Ammon  and  Edom 
(2  Sam.  xi.  x,  xiL  26;  i  Kings  xL  ts).  He  showed  his  sturdy 
character  by  urging  the  king  after  the  death  of  Absalom  to 
place  his  duty  to  his  people  before  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
favourite  son  (2  Sam.  xix.  x-8),  and  by  protesting  against  David's 
proposal  to  number  the  people,  an  innovation  which  may  have 
been  regarded  as  an  infringement  of  their  liberties  (2  Sam.  xxiv.; 
z  Chron.  xxi.  6). 

The  ho&lilfly  of  the  ;  kjha  dI  7eruiah  "  towards  the  tribe  of 
Bcnjiainin  is  cliiiractcriifticaLLy  conirssted  with  David's  own  gener- 
osiLy  townrds  SdulV  ffilkji  hou£c.  Abishai  proposed  to  kill  Saul 
when  Divid  surpriKwJ  him  nskf  j>  f  [  Sam.  xxvl  8),  and  was  anxious 
to  day  ShJmci  Whcti  be  irur^^d  the  V  j  ng  (2  Sam.  xvL  9).  But  David 
wat  Tc^rgncd  to  tine  will  of  Vabvi'la  and  refused  to  entertain  the 
sug:E^itF>n^,  ASlvt  Asihcl  met  hid  death  at  the  hands  of  Abner* 
Joib  c^]((!<^tuLltt^d  wiih  David  far  not  taking  revenge  upon  the 
guilty  one,  and  indcrd  the  king  miplit  be  considered  bound  in  honour 
to  ta  te  u  p  hiv  nrphe  v's  c^tik.  But  when  Joab  himself  killed  Abser. 
David'a  impfucaCian  ai^BiFist  htm  and  his  brother  Abishai  showed 
that  lie  di««Dci4itc<l  him-tclf  /rom  ih<>  act  of  vengeance^  although  it 
brougtit  hAm  ru>afcr  lo  t  h^  ihrutit  tji  all  Israel  (2  Sara.  iii.).  Fear  of 
a  pio««ible  rival  mzy  havt  inflarnrc^nj  Joab,  and  this  at  all  events  led 
hiitt  la  stsy  Amo^  of  Jud^  (j  ^m.  xx.  4-13).  The  two  deeds  are 
siiriLUr,  and  the  inip<in«fiian  hit  by  them  is  expressed  in  David's 
kuit  chjir^bi  to  SciloQiGD  {1  King^  ii. }.  But  here  Joab  had  taken  the 
side  q(  Ad^mjih  ac^inst  SoloftLan,  .^iid  was  put  to  death  by  Benaiah 
at  Soloman'ft  c^^tamand.  and  it  h  possible  that  the  charges  are  the 
fruit  of  sk  Liter  trnditJan  to  Fcmovtt  nil  possible  blame  from  Sokmioa 
(q.v.y,  H  ii  nnguLi^  thji  Joab  i^  not  blamed  for  killing  Absalomt 
b\Jt  it  would  injeed  be  stnin^<?  if  (he  man  who  helped  to  reconcile 
father  iknd  son  (z  Sam.  xiv.)  bIiouIiJ  tiave perpetrated  so  cruel  an  act 
in  dirett  oppo&iLioD  ta  the  king^a  v.  i  jhes  (xviu.  5.  10-16).  A  certain 
animtii  ag^m^t  Joab's  (amity  thu^  seems  to  underlie  some  of  the 
popiiiL^r  ojn-H} Liveii  of  the  life  ut  D.uid  (s.P.)«  (S.  A.  C) 

JOACJHIM  OP  FLORIS  (c.  1145-1202),  so  named  from  the 
monastery  of  San  Giovanni  in  Fiore,  of  which  he  was  abbot, 
Italian  mystic  theologian,  was  bom  at  Celico,  near  Cosensa^  ia 
Calabria.  He  was  of  noble  birth  and  was  brought  up  at  the  court 
of  Duke  Roger  of  Apulia.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  visit  the  holy 
places.  After  seeing  bis  comrades  dedmated  by  the  plague  at 
Constantinoi^e  he  resolved  to  change  his  mode  of  life,  and,  on  his 
return  to  Italy,  after  a  rigorous  pilgrimage  and  a  period  Of  ascetic 
retreat,  became  a  nKmk  in  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Casamari.  In 
August  1 1 77  we  know  that  he  was  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
Corazso,  near  Martirano.  In  X185  he  went  to  the  court  of  Pope 
'Ludus  UI.  at  Veroli,  and  in  1185  visited  Urban  III.  at  Verona. 
There  is  extant  a  letter  of  Pope  Clement  IH.,  dated  the  8th  of 
June  1 188,  in  which  pement  alludes  to  two  of  Joachim's  works, 
the  Concordia  and  the  Exposiiio  in  Apoealypsin^  and  urges  him 
to  conrinue  them.  Joachim,  however,  was  unabks  to  continue 
his  abbatial  functions  in  the  midst  of  his  labours  in  prophetic 
exegesis,  and,  moreover,  his  asceticism  accommodated  itself  but 
ill  with  the  somewhat  lax  discipline  of  0>ras20.  He  accordingly 
retired  into  the  solitudes  of  Pietralata,  and  subsequently  founded 
with  some  companions  tmder  a  rule  of  his  own  creation  the  abbey 
of  San  Giovanni  in  Fiore,  on  Monte  Nero,  in  the  massif  of  La 
Sila.  The  pope  and  the  emperor  befriended  this  foundation; 
Frederick  II.  and  his  wife  Constance  made  important  donations 
to  it,  and  promoted  the  spread  of  offshoots  of  the  parent  house; 
while  Innocent  HI.,  on  the  21st  of  January  1204,  approved  the 
"  ordo  Florensis  "  and  the  "  institutio  "  which  iu  founder  had 
bestowed  upon  it.  Joachim  died  in  zaoa,  probably  on  the  aoth 
of  March. 

Of  the  many  prophetic  and  polemical  works  that  were  attributed 
to  Joachim  in  the  13th  and  following  centuries,  only  those  enu- 
merated in  his  will  can  be  regarded  as  absolutely  authentic.  These 
are  the  Concordia  novi  et  veleris  Testamenti  (Arst  printed  at  Venice 
in  1519).  the  Expositio  in  Apocalyfsin  (Venice,  1527).  the  Psalterium 
decern  chordarum  (Venice,  1527),  together  with  some  "  libelli " 
against  the  Jews  or  the  adversaries  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  is 
very  probable  that  these  "  libelli  "  are  the  writings  entitled  Concordia 
Evangeliorum,  Contra  Judaeos,  De  articulis  fidei,  Confessio  Adei  and 
De  unitate  Trinitatis.  The  last  is  perhaps  the-  work  which  was 
condemned  by  the  Lateran  council  ini2 15  as  containing  an  erroneous 
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critidsm  of  the  Trinitarian  theory  of  Peter  Lombard.  This  council, 
though  condemning  the  book,  refrained  from  condemning  rhe 
author,  and  approved  the  order  of  Fiona.  Nevertheless,  the  monks 
continued  to  tie  subject«i  to  insulu  aa  followers  of  a  heretic,  until 
they  obuincd  from  Honorius  III.  in  1220  a  bull  formally  recognizing 
Joachim  as  orthodox  and  forbidding  anyone  to  injure  his  disciples. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  here  all  the  works  attributed  to 
Joachim.  Some  served  their  avowed  object  with  great  success, 
being  powerful  instruments  in  the  anti-papal  polemic  and  sustaining 
the  revolted  Franciscans  in  their  hope  of  an  approaching  triumph. 

A-  -•  ■         "    ',■     i':.J.'     t     V     -■     tV-     r--^-----'-     on 

J,,  he 

I),-  t..r....»w. .-..■...       ^^L  P.-...^r,.v-.,i-..    -...^.  ....  at 

i^  very  »implc,     Joachim  divide  t±ie  history  ■  s  rt, 

prcitfil  and  future,  iatti  thfcc  period! j,  which,  :  ;  tH 

A  piKQlypiin  [bk,  1.  cK.JJ,  he  dcbni^  as  the  age  of  I  -  -  —  .  r  - .  h^ 
Fjtcher;  the  a^  o(  the  Uoipcl,  or  of  the  Son ;  and  \\v£  4g4--  ^A  the  Spa  it, 
which  will  bung  ihc  a^?s  to  an  end.  Qcfoiic  earli  ol  t Nese  ^^^%  there 
u  a  wri'jid  dF  incubation,  or  iniibtian:  the  kr^K  ^jg^  bcRLn»  with 
AbraRani,  but  the  period  of  initmion  wkh  the  flffct  man  Adarn. 
The  initkatioa  period  oi  the  third  age  bi?dnE  with  St  Benedict^  while 
the  actual  a|je  of  the  Spirit  is  rrot  to  bi?^in  lifvtil  i3fio>  the  Church — 
m\*iier  4mum  soU  tRcv.  xii.  i)— rEmaimng  hidden  In  the  wilderness 
ijfx>  day*.  We  c.inncit  here  enter  into  the  intmitc  details  ol  the 
other  E.ubdivi$ioni>  ttnaeiaed  by  Joachimt  or  into  his  system  of 
pcrpcluat  concocdincei  between  the  New  and  the  Old  Tc^raments, 
which.  accoidJng  ta  him,  lurnish  the  pTV^itratlon  of  the  third  age. 
Far  more  interesting  as  explaining  the  diffu94C«n  audi  the  rrligiaus  ^nd 
Boci^il  impoitance  of  hii  doctrine  \*  hii  conc^eption  d  the  r  id 
and  third  ajto*.  The  first  aj^  wa,i  the  age  ol  thti  Letter,  the  ^  *d 
was  intcraiSdiary  between  the  I.etier  ^.eid  the  Spirit,  and  th  rd 
wiw  to  be  the  age  of  the  Spint*  The  aye  of  the  Son  ii.  the  t  xl 
of  study  and  wisdom,  the  pcrtod  of  firi^ing  tcwarda  mystic  I  w- 
ledge^  In  the  age  of  the  Father  all  that  was  fiecet.sa.fy  w^=  oUcdv  .  e; 
In  trie  age  of  the  Son  reading  i^  cnjciinecl;  be*  the  a^^  of  tlio  .^j.idt 
wm*  to  M  devoted  to  ptD^-cr  &n.tl  w^ng.  The  third  is  the  agi-  pi  ilie 
piJiLt  spifiiuj  liberiaji,  the  a^'e  erf  contemplatirKi,  the  mortastic  age 
p0f  tMtUtiit£€f  the  age  of  ^  tncpnacluim  wboTlv  dirt'ctcd  tr>w-irdB 
Kitasyt  morn  OriEntal  thq.ct  BcnedLcttne.  Jjofichim  d»-^  ot 
coiticeal  hia  fympalMes  wxEh  the  idtal  of  BasilLin  mon.ac:hi.^E>K  In 
bii  opiokm— which  Is»  in  form  at  leait,  perfectly  orthodr.-.  he 
thurcb  of  Peter  wUl  he,  n.ot  alHifi^hedl,  but  purified;  a>:i'  ly, 
th«  hierareby  effaces  itsttf  in  the  third  age  before  the  cttdtr  ■  :  he 
monirs,  the  n>i  spiriimiks*  The  entire  world  wiEl  become  7>  ist 
mDiUftery  in  tliat  day^  which  wilt  be  the  resting' season,,  the;  s^ittt^ith 
of  honvanity.  In  vartoui  pasia]^  in  Joachim's  writings  the 
clerical  hierarchy  is  rr presented  by  Rachel  and  the  cr>ntrrn|jtifLve 
ocdcf  by  her  son  Jow'ph,  und  Rachel  »  dcAtlnaJ  to  r  !■  -" 

before  her  son.  Similar! j^h  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 
on  the  sacra ments  it  cctn^dered.  implicitTy  and  explicit  i '. . 
Eoiy,  44  spprewntlnr  tltat  p««a|^  from  the  FtiJii/kQf.U'j  " 
tituyfUttta  whieli  Joadiim  Bignalijeet  at  evinf  stjec  of  his  d*2mt>' 
ti^ift.  Joachim  was  m*  disturbed  during  hi*  liftiirdc.  Ici  w 
iubmitted  all  his  wticinKS  to  the  judgrncnt  of  the  Holy  St-e,  and 
■fifeservedly  affimtid  h»  orthodojcy;  the  Latet;3:n  council,  which 
cnadenuiAl  hk  aitlciim  of  Peter  Lombard,  made  bo  allusion  to 
his  e«hato!ogieaI  tnaedciet;  aod  the  bull  erf  1230  wa*  a  forsaal 
certificate  of  his  ftrthodtoy. 

The  foachimlte  ideaa  tOon  spread  into  Italy  and  France,  and 
espedaUv  after  a  division  had  bHpen  produced  in  the  Frflncwan 
«ciier.  The  rfgoricts,  who  sooa  became  known  ai  ''  Spifitui^Et," 
rcprbsented  5e  Francii  as  the  initiator  (A  Joachim's  third  ji^. 
Certain  «Miventi  berame  centres  of  Joachirajam.  Around  the 
hefnjit  of  Hy^ft*,  Hugh  of  Dignc,  w^ls  f'irmcd  a  group  of  Franriscans 
who  c:xp*cle<l  from  the  advent  of  the  third  agtr  the  triiiTnph  of  their 
atcetjc  ideal.  The  Joachimites  even  obtained  a  maji'iHiv  in  the 
general  Chapter  of  I347,  and  elected  JoJio  isf  ^rma.  eir 

number,   eperst  ol   the  order.     Pum:  Alcjtander   l\  tr, 

cnmpellcdiohn  of  Panna  to  renounce  fii«  c^gnity.  and  V'.  ite 

oppoaltion  became  more  and  more  vchiciTiCfit.     Psetif^  ite 

tnatliei  spraog  up  on  every  hand,  and,  Anilly,  in  ire 

tmtmi  m  Pada  the  Libsr  iutFod*t(tanm  ad  £pcn^n^--  m, 

the  work  of  a  Spirit tial  Franciscan,  GhCfiirdo  da  Bor^u  San  l^gnnino. 
Thit  book  was  published^  with,  and  at  an  introdocnnn  tf^*  the  thjee 

Srifictpal  wwk*  of  Joachim,  in  which  the  Spiritual!  had  nwdc  !»rirne 
iCerpolatJOQSL,^  Cliemtdo,  however,  did  out  say,  ai  ha^«  tvcn 
auppned,  that  Jaacbim'm  books  wene  the  new  Ei^pi::^,  but  ctit  r^y 
that  the  Calabtmn  abbot  h4d  fiupfilitd  the  key  to  Holy  Writ,  r^rid 
that  iritb  the  help  of  that  inUiliinHia  wyrfit^j  it  would  be  j-^-  ilde 
fo  qpyiet  f rata  lae  Old  and  New  Teetamcnts  the  eti.rreal  mr^iriing, 
the  gQi^  aceofding  to  ibc  Spidtt  a  js^ospt)  whkh  would  nev>L  -^  be 
writtcfi;  ai  foe  thii  etertial  aMise,  it  had  bc*Ti  enrrusttd  to  an  *>-■(«■ 
iel  apattj  to  tlie  Ffantisc^in  order  anoounccyl  by  liiachjcn,  an.  I  in 
this  <efd«f  *he  id«il  of  th*  third  aijc  W3«  rr^UiM^L    Tnesc  sITiTniai  i'^ns 

fjr^--|-^-f    ---r'-   't-^ — ;    ■—■'■■'-    --^    -^ -■■■"'-  '..'titukl    world.      Ih© 

B.  jsttifd  ike  wufk  to 

i'w,^  *4.i— ^ ,  ^ I  -J r' -  -^  t^  the  pupc.     It 

» Preger  is  the  only  writer  who  has  maintained  that  the  three 
books  in  their  primitive  form  date  from  1254. 
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wm^  lnrtr>ti:nt^a  euccessor^  Alcxiin^'Irr  IV..  who  Jippqintcfl  a  ***tt**'^^ 
sion  lit  e^jmine  it ;  and  an  a  rcAuU  uf  th.i&  rQmmiAiinn,  whkh  sf  at 
Au.itini,  the?  d'e&truetinn.  at  th#  Liher  tnirvdutif^nat  w.ts  ordbped  by  i 
pa  I'd  breve  dated  the  jjrd  uf  llktubn  12$^.  \n  mCm}  a  isuneilliili] 
at  Aftt-a  condi^mned  Jfjathim'*  writitiJiM  aivd  hi^  mtppart^nr  vita 
wcir  very  numc-rons  in  iliJii  ftnion.  Thd  JcL-itrhimtte  idleo  wtre 
cq.-illy  pcr*iiteMt  iimong  tEic  ?f.iritu.it%  .ind  .Kij-iifrtJ  ticw  stfrnath 
wrM  tne  piiblication  of  the  rrinin'KJiMrv  4.1  M  liin  AfKir'ah'tii*^  1^«i 
bQ.'i-v  prtikibly  publLnhed  Altrr  ifn'  dc^rn  nf.  0.^  iw.hur  Ana  pnb^bly 
in(  '  ■  -1  liy  pia  disci ptcfl,  1  unuijii,  U^iti^  J^adtiatitc  fitincuilMt, 
an  n  tvcn  clt^arx-r  th4it  tJvt  of  Ghrrardo  da  Biaffo  of  Ilia 

clc  :r  r  oi  the  Franciscan  ord^r,  as  wvli  nM  extreiotly  vioksiC 

ati  .  ii  the  pa|ULcy.     The  Jwtchttnite  iitemtufe   h   extmncf;f 

va  FrDEii  the  t4th  cenitiry  to  the  middk*  ^A  ihe  J 6th,  Ubortw 
of  ;  -lie  cirt  hi*  Athof  Vttite  iruiiM^},  Uari tiolotncw  of  Pi*a  Caittft>ar 
of  lJlc  LihtT  C^nfarmikiiiim),  the  CaUbrLirt  hcrinit  TcUwpkoniM. 
foil II  of  La  Rocbetattbde,  Seraphin  of  Fi.rm<>,  jgHanncs  Antttm.  oi 
Viiefbo,  Coetiui  P^iingoaiiitt  and  a  ho^t  of  othrr  writefs,  repeated  or 
coniplictied  ad  m^miittm  the  ewgriis  of  Abbot  Jn*ehim*  A  trt*tiie 
entitled  Df  vihm^  9fiaU  eccitiiae,  which  appran^  in  liS^t  haa  hmii 
attributed  ta  Wyi::lirFe,  but  b  umloubtcdily  ftunt  tua  pea  ol  ma 
anonymoua  Joarhimiie  FtanciKan.  The  heterodox  movTimcnti  la 
Italy  in  the  I  uh  nnd  tith  cauufkij^  «2cb  ti  those  of  the  SepLfctUcta, 
DtvlrinisH,  Diid  Fr.itieelU  of  eveiy  oocrf ptlow^  were  penetrated  with 
Ja^thiinipim;  wlille  tuch  uidepesdent  »prrtti  a«  Ro^er  fiacoiij 
ArcuiJciui  dc  VilU  Nqva  and  aenuTd  IMllckiiK  oftea  co^flrGM 
tht,^i;i^hx«  with  the  thouflit  of  ch&em  of  juiticc  and  peaoe  prooini 
bv  Ji-arhnn.  Dinte  held  Joagbim  in  jreat  rcvcreoee,  and  bn 
pU     <i  him  Jfi  P^r^di^  (Pof  t  X'l  140-141  J. 

Ad^  S^stUtfum^  BdL  (M.iyK  vii.  ^-tiaj  W.  Pr«ef  io 
:y'M,  drr  iigi,  At&d.  dff  WusiKSfkaflrti;  hist,  sect.,  voL  »|i,, 
\  {Mumt^hf  iS?4)(  idem,  Cfs^k.  d.  dntUckfn  ^yitih  im  Mitiiii' 
.  vol  i.  (.Lejpstig;,  itlj^);  E,  Ren.in,  "  Joachim  de  Flofc  e< 
ineite  ^lemtl  "  m  Ni^uttttn  lindfS  d'hiiimri!  reHei^vif  (Pans» 
0;  F  Tocr»5,  L'Ef^ita  ml  mfdio  rm  IFtnr? nee,  tS^ii  K.  DeniAe, 
•  D.1B  l^vAn^clium  attrrnum  und  die  Lomrnts4on  £U  Anaj|i^i  *"  ia 
At'chirfuT  Ltifr^atjtr*  vnd  A'i>r6ffsjfricA,  dft  Itiftiitilittt,  ttil.T*r  ^ul 
Fo.--.-  '.  '*  Jojijiim  cic  Flore,  les  Hofirinn  «jri  influence"  ui 
lU  uciH^m  kffiitfi'pifi,  f.  L  (iQiio)',  it  Ck  Lea,  Htiisry  ^ 

th4  '«  fl/  ih£  Middle  A^t,  vol*  iii.  rh,  i.  (Londoo*  liaBl; 

F.  .  L .  .  -I  liclc  "  Joochiia  "  in  Wietatsr  and  Wdte't  KiK^idmStotu 
Of  I  achimisLin  sec  E.  Crbhwdw  *' Rfehet^iet  nom^dles  wr 
Th  *lre  du  jQiichitni&m*i: ''  in  l^evmA^kulmimif^  vol,  xad-  (iba&]|; 
H.     :.ii:£>l.  '*ZiirCc5cb.  dcs  laeichtmiitnus      in  BrieitTi  Znt^ckrtft 

fat  ■     ■  ■■<:-uh,,  vol  vii.  tint's.).  •:*'  .\  < 

JOACHIM  T.  (1484-X  S3  5) ,  sttmamed  Nestor,  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, elder  son  of  John  Cicero,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  was  bom 
on  the  3ist  of  February  1484.  He  received  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, became  elector  of  Brandenburg  on  his  father's  death  in 
January  1499,  and  soon  afterwards  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  John,  king  of  Denmark.  He  took  some  part  in  the  political 
complications  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  but  the  eariy  years 
of  his  rdgn  were  mainly  spent  in  the  administration  of  his  elector- 
ate, where  by  stem  and  cruel  measures  he  succeeded  in  restoring 
some  degree  of  order  (see  Brandenburg).  He  also  improved  the 
administration  of  justice,  aided  the  development  of  commerce, 
and  was  a  friend  to  the  towns.  On  the  approach  of  the  imperial 
election  of  15 19,  Joachim's  vote  was  eagerly  solicited  by  the 
partisans  of  Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  and  by  those  of  Charles, 
afterwards  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Having  treated  with,  and 
received  lavish  promises  from,  both  parties,  he  appears  to  have 
hoped  for  the  dignity  for  himself;  but  when  the  election  came  be 
turned  to  the  winning  side  and  voted  for  Charles.  In  spite  of 
this  step,  however,  the  relations  between  the  emperor  aiui  the 
elector  were  not  friendly,  and  during  the  next  few  years  Joachim 
was  frequently  in  commimication  with  the  enemies  of  Charles. 
Joachim  is  best  known  as  a  pugnacious  adherent  of  Catholic 
orthodoxy.  He  was  one  of  the  princes  who  ur^  upon  the 
emperor  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  Edict  of  Worms,  and  at 
several  diets  was  prominent  among  the  enemies  of  the  Reformcn. 
He  was  among  those  who  met  at  Dessau  in  July  1^2$,  and  was 
a  member  of  Uie  leagtie  established  at  Halle  in  November  1533. 
But  his  wife  adopted  the  reformed  faith,  and  in  X538  fled 
for  safety  to  Saxony;  and  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
these  doctrines  also  favoured  by  other  members  of  bis  family. 
Joachim,  who  was  a  patron  of  learning,  established  the  uni- 
versity of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1506.  He  died  at  Stendal 
on  the  xith  of  July  1535. 

See  T.  von  Buttlar.  Der  Kampf  Joachims  T.  von  Brandmb^t  f*!*" 
den  Adel  (1889) ;  J.  G.  Droysen,  GeKhkkU  dtt  Pretantcken  FoUtik 

^'*"-"*'- ,  _jogle 


JOACHIM  II.— JOACHIM,  JOSEPH 


JOACHIH  n.  (1505-1571),  surnamed  Hector,  dcctor  of  Brsn- 
denbtuf,  the  elder  son  of  Joachim  I.,  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
^kn  born  on  the  13th  of  January  1505.  Having  passed  some 
tfme  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  MaxuniKan  I.,  he  married  in 
1524  a  daughter  of  George,  duke  of  Saxony.  In  1533  he  led  a 
contingent  of  the  imperial  army  on  a  campaign  against  the 
Turks;  and  soon  afterwards,  having  lost  his  first  wife,  married 
Hedwig,  daughter  of  Sigism\md  I.,  king  of  Poland.  He  became 
elector  of  Brandenburg  on  his  father's  death  in  July  1535,  and 
undertook  the  government  of  the  old  and  middle  marks,  while 
the  new  mark  passed  to  his  brother  John.  Joachim  took  a 
prominent  part  in  imperial  politics  as  an  advocate  of  peace, 
though  with  a  due  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Habs- 
burg.  He  attempted  to  make  peace  between  the  Protestants 
and  the  emperor  Charies  V.  at  Frankfort  in  1539,  and  subse* 
quently  at  other  places;  but  in  1542  he  led  the  German  forces  on 
an  unsuccessful  campaign  against  the  Turks.  When  the  war 
broke  out  between  Charles  and  the  league  of  Schmalkalden  in 
1546  the  elector  at  first  remained  neutral;  but  he  afterwanfc  sent 
some  troops  to  serve  \mder  the  emperor.  With  Maurice,  elector 
of  Saxony,  he  persuaded  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  surrender 
to  Charles  after  the  imperial  victory  at  MUhlbcrg  in  April  1547, 
and  pledged  his  word  that  the  landgrave  would  be  pardoned. 
But,  although  he  fdt  aggrieved  when  the  emperor  declined  to 
be  bound  by  this  promise,  he  refused  to  join  Maurice  in  his  attack 
.  on  Charles.  He  supported  the  Interim,  which  was  issued  from 
Augsburg  in  May  1548,  and  took  part  in  the  negotiations  that 
resulted  in  the  treaty  of  Passau  (1552),  and  the  religious  peace 
of  Augsburg  (155s).  In  domestic  politics  he  sought  to  consoli- 
date and  strengthen  the  power  of  his  house  by  treaties  with 
neighbouring  princes,  and  succeeded  in  secularizing  the  bishoprics 
of  Brandenburg,  Havclberg  and  Lcbus.  Although  brought  up 
as  a  strict  adherent  of  the  older  religion,  he  showed  signs  of 
wavering  soon  after  his  accession,  and  in  1539  allowed  free 
entrance  to  the  reformed  teaching  in  the  electorate.  He  took 
the  communion  himself  in  both  kinds,  and  established  a  new 
ecclesiastical  organization  in  Brandenburg,  but  retained  much 
Of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  His  position  was  not 
unlike  that  of  Henry  VIU.  in  England,  and  may  be  partly  ex- 
plained by  a  desire  to  replenish  his  impoverished  exchequer  with 
the  wealth  of  the  Church  (see  Branoenbukc).  After  the  peace 
of  Augsburg  the  elector  mainly  confined  his  attention  to  Bran- 
denburg, where  he  showed  a  keener  desire  to  further  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation.  By  his  luxurious  habits  and  his  lavish 
expenditure  on  public  buildings  he  piled  up  a  great  accumulation 
of  debt,-  which  was  partly  discharged  by  the  estates  of  the  land 
in  return  for  important  concessions.  He  cast  covetous  eyes 
upon  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg  and  the  bishopric  of 
HalbcTstadt,  both  of  which  he  secured  for  his  son  Frederick  in 
I  SSI.  When  Frederick  died  in  the  following  year,  the  elector's 
son  Sigismund  obtained  the  two  sees;  and  on  Sigismxmd's  death  in 
1566  Magdeburg  was  secured  by  his  nephew,  Joachim  Frederick, 
afterwards  elector  of  Brandenburg.  Joachim,  who  was  a  prince 
of  generous  and  cultured  tastw,  died  at  K6penick  on  the  3rd  of 
January  1571,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  George.  In 
1880  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Spandau. 

Sec  Steinmaller,  Einfuhrung  der  JMormation  in  dif  Kurinark 
Brandenburg  dutch  Joachim  II.  (1903) ;  5.  Isaacsohn,  "  Die  Finanzen 
Joachims  II."  in  the  Zeitschriftfir  Preussische  Cesckichie  und  LandeS' 
Itunde  (1864-1883);  J.  G.  Droysen,  Geschieku  der  Prausischen 
Politik  (1855-1886). 

JOACHIM,  JOSEPH  (1831*1907),  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, was  bom  at  Kltlsee,  near  Pressburg,  on  the  28th  of  June 
183X ,  the  son  of  Jewish  parents.  His  family  moved  to  Budapest 
when  he  was  two  years  old,  and  he  studied  there  under  Serwao- 
zynski,  who  brought  him  out  at  a  concert  when  he  was  only  eight 
years  old.  Afterwards  he  learnt  from  the  elder  Hellmesberger 
and  Joseph  Bdhm  in  Vienna,  the  latter  instructing  him  in  the 
management  of  the  bow.  In  1843  he  went  to  Leipzig  to  enter 
the  newly  founded  conservalorium.  Mendelssohn,  after  testing 
his  musical  powers,  pronounced  that  the  regular  training  of  a 
mu«c  school  was  not  needed,  but  reccMnmended  that  he  should 
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receive  a  thorough  general  education  in  music  from  Ferdinand 
David  and  Morita  Hauptmarin.  In  1844  he  visited  England, 
and  made  his  first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where  his 
playing  of  Ernst's  fantasia  on  OteUo  made  a  great  sensation;  he 
also  played  Beethoven's  concerto  at  a  Philharmonic  concert 
conducted  by  Mendelssohn.  In  1847-1849  and  1852  he  revisited 
England,  and  after  the  foundation  of  the  popular  concerts  in 
1859^  up  to  1899,  he  played  there  regtilarly  in  the  latter  part  ol 
the  season.  On  Liszt's  invitation  he  accepted  the  post  of 
KonterlmeisUr  at  Weimar,  and  was  there  from  1850  to  1853. 
This  brought  Joachim  into  dose  contact  with  the  advanced 
school  of  German  musicians,  headed  by  Liszt;  and  he  was 
strongly  tempted  to  give  his  allegiance  to  what  was  beginnrng 
to  be  called  the  "  music  of  the  future  ";  but  his  artistic  convic- 
tions forced  him  to  separate  himself  from  the  movement,  and  the 
tact  and  good  taste  he  displayed  in  the  difficult  moment  of  ex- 
plaining his  position  to  Liszt  afford  one  of  the  finest  illustrations 
of  his  character. 

His  acceptance  of  a  similar  post  at  Hanover  brought  him  into 
a  different  atmosphere,  and  his  playing  at  the  DOsseldorf  festival 
of  i8s3  procured  him  the  intimate  friendship  of  Robert  Schu- 
mann. His  introduction  of  the  young  Brahms  to  Schumann  is 
a  famous  incident  of  this  time.  Schumann  and  Brahms  col- 
laborated with  Albert  Dietrich  in  a  joint  sonata  for  vidin  and 
piano,  as  a  welcome  on  his  arrival  in  Dtisseldorf.  At  Hanover 
he  was  kdniglichcr  Konzertdirekior  from  1853  to.  1868,  when  he 
made  Berlin  bis  home.  He  married  in  1863  the  mezzo  soprano 
singer,  Amalic  Weiss,  who  died  in  1899.  In  1869  Joachim  was 
appointed  head  of  the  newly  founded  kdnigliche  HochschuU  fUr 
Musik  in  Berlin.  The  famous  "  Joachim  quartet  "  was  started 
in  the  Sing-Akademie  in  the  following  year.  Of  his  later  life, 
continually  occupied  with  public  performances,  there  is  little  to ' 
say  except  that  he  remained,  even  in  a  period  which  saw  the  rise 
of  numerous  violinists  of  the  finest  technique,  the  acknowledged 
master  of  aU.   He  died  on  the  isth  of  August  1907. 

Besides  the  consummate  manual  skill  which  helped  to  make 
him  famous  in  his  youth,  Joachim  was  gifted  with  the  power  of 
interpreting  the  greatest  music  in  absolute  perfection:  while 
Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Brahms  were  masters,  whose 
works  he  played  with  a  degree  of  insight  that  has  never  been 
approached,  he  was  no  less  supreme  in  the  music  of  Mendelssohn 
and  Schumann;  in  short,  the  whole  of  the  classical  repertory 
has  become  identified  with  his  playing.  No  survey  of  Joachim's 
artistic  career  would  be  complete  which  omitted  mention  of  his 
absolute  freedom  Itom  tricks  or  mannerism,  his  dignified  bearing, 
and  his  unselfish  character.  His  devotion  to  the  highest  ideals, 
combined  With  a  cert^n  austerity  and  massivity  of  style,  brought 
against  him  an  accusation  of  coldness  from  admirers  of  a  more 
effusive  temperament.  But  the  answer  to  this  is  given  by  the 
depth  and  variety  of  expression  which  his  mastery  of  the  re- 
sources of  his  instrument  put  at  his  command.  His  biographer 
(1898),  Andreas  Moser,  expressed  his  essential  characteristic  in 
the  words, "  He  plays  the  violin,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  the 
service  of  an  ideal." 

As  a  composer  JoacHm  did  but  little  in  his  later  years,  and  the 
worics  of  his  earlier  life  never  attained  the  public  success  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  they  deserve  (see  Music).  They  un- 
doubtedly have  a  certain  austerity  of  diaracter  which  does  not 
appeal  to  every  hearer,  but  they  are  full  of  beauty  of  a  grave 
and  dignified  kind;  and  in  such  things  as  his  "  Hungarian  con- 
certo "  for  his  own  instrument  the  utmost  degree  of  difficulty 
is  combined  with  great  charm  of  melodic  treatment.  The 
"  romance  "  in  B  flat  for  violin  and -the  variations  for  violin  and 
orchestra  are  among  his  finest  things,  and  the  noble  overture  in 
memory  of  Kleist,  as  well  as  thc-sccna  for  mezzo  soprano  from 
Schiller's  Demetrius,  show  a  wonderful  degree  of  skill  in  orchestra- 
tion as  well  as  originality  of  thought.  Joachim's  place  in  musical 
histoiy  as  a  composer  can  only  be  property  appreciated  in  the 
light  of  his  intimate  relations  with  Brahms,  with  whom  he 
studiously  refrained  from  putting  himself  into  independent 
rivalry,  and  to  whose  work  as  a  composer  he  gave  the  co-opeia- 
tion  of  one  who  mi^t  himself  have  ranked  as  a  master. 
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There  are  admirable  portraits  of  Joachim  by  G.  F.  Watts  (1866) 
and  by  J.  S.  Sargent  (1904).  the  latter  presented  to  him  on  the  16th 
of  May  1904,  at  the  celebration  of  the  sixtieth  annivctsary  of  his 
first  aiH>earance  in  England. 

JOAN,  a  mythical  female  pope,  who  is  usually  placed  between 
Leo  IV.  (847-855)  and  Benecfict  m.  (855-858).  One  account 
has  it  that  she  was  bom  in  England,  another  in  Germany  of 
English  parents.  After  an  education  at  Cologne,  she  feU  in 
love  with  a  Benedictine  monk  and  fled  with  him  to  Athens 
disguised  as  a  man.  On  his  death  she  went  to  Rome  under  the 
•lias  of  Joannes  Aureus  (John  of  England),  and  entered  the 
priesthood,  eventually  receiving  a  cardinal's  hat.  She  was 
dected  pope  under  the  title  of  John  Vm.,  and  died  in  child- 
birth during  a  papal  procession. 

A  French  Dominican,  Steven  of  Bourbon  (d.  e.  1261)  gives  the 
legend  in  hit  Seven  Gifts  of  the  Holy  SfiriL  He  is  believed  to  have 
derived  it  from  an  earlier  writer.  More  than  a  hundred  authors 
between  the  13th  and  17th  centuries  gave  circulation  to  the  myth. 
Its  explosion  was  first  seriously  undertaken  by  David  Blondel,  a 
French  Calvinist.  in  his  Edaircissement  de  la  question  si  mutfemme 
c  iU  assise  au  siige  papal  de  Rome  (16^7):  and  De  Joanna  Fapissa 

ii657).  The  rerutatton  was  completed  by  Johann  Dollinger  m  his 
*apstfabeln  des  MiUdaUers  (1863;  Eng.  trans.  1873). 

JOAN  OF  ARC»  more  properly  Jeanneton  Dabc,  afterwards 
known  in  France  as  Jeanne  d'Aw:'  (14x1-1431),  the  "  Maid  of 
Orleans,"  was  bom  between  1410  and  1412,  the  daughter  of 
Jacques  Dare,  peasant  proprietor,  of  Domremy,  a  small  village 
in  the  Vosges,  partly  in  Champagne  and  partly  in  Lorraine,  and 
of  his  wife  Isabeau,  of  the  village  of  Vouthon^  who  from  having 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  had  received  the  usual  surname  of 
Rom^e.  Although  her  parents  were  in  easy  circumstances,  Joan 
never  learned  to  read  or  write,  and  received  her  sole  religious 
instruction  from  her  mother,  who  taught  her  to  recite  the  Pater 
'Noster,  Ave  Maria,  and  Credo.  She  sometimes  guarded  her 
lather's  flocks,  but  at  her  trial  in  143 1  she  strongly  resented  being 
referred  to  as  a  shepherd  giri.  In  all  household  work  she  was 
specially  proficient,  her  skill  in  the  use  of  the  needle  not  being 
excelled  (she  said)  by  that  of  any  matron  even  of  Rouen.  In  her 
childhood  she  was  noted  for  her  abounding  physical  energy;  but 
her  vivacity,  so  far  from  being  tainted  by  any  coarse  or  un- 
feminine  trait,  was  the  direct  outcome  of  an  abnormally  sensitive 
nervous  temperament.  Towards  her  parents  her  conduct  was 
uniformly  exemplary,  and  the  charm  of  her  unselfish,  kindness 
made  her  a  favourite  in  the  village.  As  she  grew  to  womanhood 
she  became  inclined  to  silence,  and  spent  much  of  her  time  in 
solitude  and  prayer.  She  repielled  all  attempts  of  the  young 
men  of  her  acquaintance  to  win  her  favour;  and  while  active  in 
the  performance  of  her  duties,  and  apparently  finding  her  life 
quite  congenial,  inwardly  she  was  engrossed  with  thoughts 
reaching  far  beyond  the  drde  of  her  daily  concerns. 

At  this  time,  through  the  alliance  and  support  of  Philip  of 
Burgundy,  the  English  had  extended  their  conquest  over  the 
whole  of  France  north  of  the  Loire  in  addition  to  their  possession 
of  Guienne;  and  while  theinfant  Henry VI.  of  England  had  in  1433 
been  proclaimed  king  of  France  at  his  father's  grave  at  St  Denis, 
Charles  the  dauphin  (still  uncrowned)  was  forced  to  watch  the 
slow  dismemberment  of  his  kingdom.  Isabella,  the  dauphin's 
mother,  hadiavoured  Henry  V.  of  England,  the  husband  of  her 
daughter  Catherine;  and  under  Charles  VL  a  visionary  named 
Marie  d'Avignon  declared  that  France  was  being  ruined  by  a 
woman  and  would  be  restored  by  an  armed  virgin  from  the 
marches  of  Lorraine.  To  what  extent  this  idea  worked  in  Joan's 
mind  is  doubtful.  In  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  tract,  Dc  pro- 
pheliis  Merlini,  there  is  a  reference  to  an  andent  prophecy  of  the 
enchanter  Merlin  concerning  a  virgin  ex  nemore  canuto^  and  it 
appears  that  this  nemtu  canutum  had  been  identified  in  folk-lore 
with  the  oak  wood  of  Domremy,  Joan's  knowledge  of  the 
prophecy  does  not,  however,  appear  till  1429;  and  already  before 
that,  from  1424,  according  to  her  account  at  her  trial,  she 

*  In  the  act  of  ennoblement  the  name  is  spelt  Day.  due  probably 
to  the  peculiar  pronunciation.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  the 
name  was  written  originally  d'Arc  or  Dare.  It  is  beyond  doubt 
that  the  father  of  Joan  was  not  of  noble  origin,  but  Bouteiller 
suggests  that  at  that  period  the  apostrophe  did  not  indicate  nobility. 
Her  mother,  it  may  be  noted,  is  called  "  de  Vouthoa." 


JOAN— JOAN  OF  ARC 


had  become  imbued  with  a  sense  of  jiaving  a  taamtm  to  free 
France  from  the  English.  She  heard  the  voices  of  St  Michael, 
St  Catherine  and  St  Margaret  urging  her  on.  In  May  1428  she 
tried  to  obtain  from  Robert  de  Baudacourt,  governor  of  Vaucou- 
leurs,  an  introduction  to  the  dauphin,  saying  that  God  would  send 
him  aid,  but  she  was  rebuffed.  When,  however,  in  September  the 
English  (under  the  eari  of  Salisbury)  invested  Orleans,  the  key 
to  the  south  of  France,  she  renewed  her  efforts  with  Baudricourt, 
her  mission  being  to  relieve  Orleans  and  crown  the  dauphin  at 
Reims.  By  persistent  importunity,  the  effect  of  which  was  in- 
creased by  the  simplicity  of  her  demeanour  and  her  calm  assur- 
ance of  success,  she  at  last  prevailed  on  the  governor  to  grant  her 
request;  and  in  February  1429,  accompanied  by  six  men-at-anna, 
she  set  out  on  her  perilous  journey  to  the  court  of  the  dauphin 
at  Chinon.  At  first  Charles  refused  to  see  her,  but  popular  feel- 
ing in  her  favour  induced  his  advisers  to  persusMle  him  after  three 
da3rs  to  grant  her  an  interview.  She  is  said  to  have  persuaded 
him  of  the  divine  character  of  her  commission  by  discovering 
him  though  disguised  in  the  crowd  of  his  courtiers,  and  by 
reassuring  him  regarding  his  secret  doubts  as  to  his  legitimacy. 
And  Charles  was  impressed  by  her  knowledge  of  a  secret  prayer, 
which  (he  told  Dunois)  could  only  be  known  to  God  and  himself. 
Accordingly,  after  a  commission  of  doctors  had  reported  that 
they  had  found  in  her  nothing  of  evil  or  contrary  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  a  council  of  matrons  had  reported  on  her  chastity,  she 
was  permitted  to  set  forth  with  an  army  of  4000  or  5000  men 
designed  for  the  relief  of  Orleans.  At  the  head  of  the  army  she 
rode  clothed  in  a  coat  of  mail,  armed  with  an  andent  sword,  said 
to  be  that  with  which  Charles  Martel  had  vanquished  the  Sara- 
cens, the  hiding-place  of  which,  under  the  altar  of  the  parish 
church  of  the  village  of  Ste  Catherine  de  Fierbois,  the  "  voices  " 
had  revealed  to  her;  she  carried  a  white  standard  of  her  own 
design  embroidered  with  lilies,  and. having  on  the  one  side  the 
image  of  God  seated  on  the  clouds  and  holding  the  wodd  in  His 
hand,  and  on  the  other  a  representation  of  the  AnnundatioiL 
Joan  succeeded  in  entering  Orleans  on  the  29th  of  April  1429, 
and  through  the  vigorous  and  unremitting  sallies  of  the  French 
the  English  gradually  became  so  discouraged  that  on  the  8lh  of 
May  they  raised  the  siege.  It  is  admitted  that  her  extraordinary 
pluck  and  sense  of  leadership  were  responsible  for  thb  rcsulL 
In  a  single  week  (June  12  to  19),  by  the  capture  of  Jargeau  and 
Beaugency,  followed  by  the  great  victory  of  Patay,  where  Talbot 
was  Uken  prisoner,  the  English  were  driven  beyond  the  Loire. 
With  some  difiBculty  the  dauphin  was  then  persuaded  to  set  out 
towards  Reims,  which  he  entered  with  an  army  of  12,000  men 
on  the  x6th  of  July,  Troyes  having  yielded  on  the  way..  On  the 
following  day,  holding  the  sacred  baimer,  Joan  stood  beside 
Charies  at  his  coronation  in  the  cathedral 

The  king  then  entered  into  negotiations  with  a  view  to  detach- 
ing Burgundy  from  the  English  cause.  Joan,  at  his  importunity, 
remained  with  the  antay,  but  the  king  played  her  false  when  she 
attempted  the  capture  of  Paris;  and  after  a  failure  on  the  8th  of 
September,  when  Joan  was  wounded,*  his  troops  were  disbanded, 
Joan  went  into  Normandy  to  assist  the  duke  of  Alencon,  but  in 
December  returned  to  the  court,  and  on  the  29th  she  and  her 
family  were  ennobled  with  the  surname  of  du  Lis.  Unconsolcd 
by  such  honours,  she  rode  away  from  the  court  in  March,  to  assist 
in  the  defence  of  Compi^gne  against  the  duke  of  Burgimdy;  and 
on  the  34th  of  May  she  led  an  unsuccessful  sortie  against  the 
besiegers,  when  she  was  surrounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Chariet, 
partly  perhaps  on  account  of  his  natural  indolence,  partly  on 
account  of  th^  intrigues  at  the  court,  made  no  effort  to  effect 
her  ransom,  and  never  showed  any  sign  of  interest  in  her  fate. 
By  means  of  negotiations  instigated  and  prosecuted  with  great 
perseverance  by  the  university  of  Paris  and  the  Inquisition,  and 
through  the  persistent  scheming  of  Pierre  Cauchon,  the  bishop 
of  Beauvais~a  Burgundian  partisan,  who,  chased  from  his  own 
see.  hoped  to  obtain  the  archbishopric  of  Rouen — she  was  sokl 
in  November  by  John  of  Luxemburg  and  Burgundy  to  the 
English,  who  on  the  3rd  of  January  1431,  at  the  instance  of  the 

*  The  Porte  St  Hofior^  where  Joan  was  wounded  stood  where  the 
Com6die  Franca  Ik  now  stands.  /^~^  t 

.„  zedbyCjOOgle 
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iLQiversiity  of  Fad$,  delivered  her  ovi;r  to  the  laqmsitian  lor  trial. 
Afitr  A  public  c^cbroinaUoD,  begun  on  tte  gth  of  January  and 
lasting  sii  days,  and  nnolhcr  conducted  in  the  prison,  she  v,vt., 
on  the  Tatb  of  Jklarcb,  publicly  accu&ed  a*  a  hcneik  and  witch, 
and.  bdng  in  ihc  cod  found  guiky,  she  tnadt  her  submissiou  at 
the  scaffold  oa  the  24th  of  May,  and  received  paidon.  She  w;i  3 
still,  however,  the  prisoner  of  the  English,  and,  having  been  in- 
duced hy  ibose  "irho  k&d  her  in  churge  H>  lesutiic  her  mak  cldthc?, 
she  w^  en  this  account  judged  tu  hav«  rdapaed,  was  sentenced 
to  death,  ind  burned  at  thettake  on  tht  sttcets  of  Roneo  oa  the 
iotb  of  May  14 ji.  Its  J4J§  au  Impostor  appeared,  professing 
to  be  Jcnaa  of  Arc  escaped  from  the  fltLmc^^  who  succeeded  in 
ifidtldDg  many  people  to  believe  in  her  statement,  but  alterwards 
c^jufesscd  her  imposture*  Tho  s^atence  passed  o«i  Joan  of  Arc 
w»i  revoked  hy  the  pope  on  the  7th  ol  July  1456,  and  since  then 
it  ha$  been  the  custom  of  Catholic  wrRers  to  uphold  the  reality 
ol  hef  divine  inspinnion. 

During  the  Icnterpart  of  the  Tfjth  century  a  popukr  cull  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  sprang  up  in  Fnincc,  bcmg  greatly  sttoiulated 
hy  the  derical  p:ytty^  whicli  desired  to  advertbe,  in  ik^  ptimn 
of  this  [i&tiDnal  heroine,  the  intiraite  union  between  patriotism 
and  the  Caihohc  faith,  and  for  tiJs  purpose  ardently  desired  her 
CDTolmciil  ajnong  the  l^iinU*  On  the  37ih  of  January  iSg^ 
■olcmn  approval  was  givca  by  Pope  Leo  XllI,,  and  in  Febman' 
I  go  J  a  formal  proposal  was  entered  for  her  canoniiation.  The 
Fe-ist  oF  tht  Epiphany  (Jan.  6)^  1904  was  made  the  occasion  for 
a  public  dediLTation  by  Pope  Pius  X>  that  $he  w^  entitled  ta  th'i 
designation  Vencraiblc.  On  the  13 tb  of  December  igoS  thtj 
decree  of  betitiBcation  was  published  in  the  Consjitoiy  Hall  of 
the  Vatican. 

As  tn  historical  fSgure,  ft  Is  impof siblc  to  dogmatiie  conccrniniT 
the  pcrsonaJity  of  Joan  ot  Arc.  The  modern  cicncd  view  b-U 
to  tome  extent  provoked  what  appearSjr  in  Anjjtole  Ftince'j 
ktmed  account,  nbly  presented  as  it  is,  to  be  e.  rotollationt  in 
icgattting  her  as  a  deii cal  t  ool  in  her  own  day.  But  her  chamtt  t  r 
vas  in  any  c^'^e  e^^tfrptbnal.  She  undoubtedly  ner^'cd  the 
Fnench  at  a  criticaLl  time,  and  inEpired  an  army  of  hg^ards  ami 
pillafors  with  a  fanntital  enthusiasm^  comparable  t^^th  that  cf 
Crottwclf  s  FuHl^Lni.  Moreover,  as  regards  her  genuine  miHt  ar/ 
<|ualitjcs  we  havf  the  testimony  of  Dunob  and  d'Alcn£onj  -nnl 
Captain  Marin ^  jn  his  Jeanne  d'Arc^  iatticUn  et  s^jpflJ^^ijfe  (1891), 
takes  a  high  view  oi  her  achievements.  Tfe«  nobflity  of  her 
purpo£«  and  the  genuincnes  of  her  bclicl  in  her  misnooj  combined 
with  her  purity  of  charsLCtcr  and  simple  patrlotffinr  stand  clear. 
As  to  her  "  supranormai  "  faculties,^  a  matter  conecming  whicti 
belief  largely  depends  on  the  point  of  view,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
Ihttt  Quicberat,  a  fretihinkcr  wholly  devoid  of  derica.1  inJ3utnccs, 
tdiBits  Ihcm  (j^pfTfsir  fUMiir^jwr,  iSjo),  sstying  that  the  evidcnti; 
is  as  iood  as^  for  any  facts  in  her  history*  See  also  A,  Lan^  on 
*■  the  TOic«  ''  in  Prot.  S&c,  Fjychkal  Rc^searcht  vol  yd, 

AuTwOtitTlt'i.— For  bibliography  are  Le  Lhrt  d'cr  d£  Jccnne  d*A  rc 
i  I  ilg4)  ♦  4  nd  .*u  M  ol  in  ier ,  Soart^  dt  i'  hiiUtir£  4e  Fm  »ci  ( 1904)-  U  n*.  :l 
the  ig'th  coniuo'  the  hbEciry  of  Joan  of  Arc  vas  atmost  enttrrSy 
BeKlectcd :  Voltaire^  Kiimbns  satire  La  Fuceik^  while  indtcativs 
of  the  fittitiinjie  eJ  hi*  rime,  miy  be  campjred  with  the  vrry  t-iir 
pr^iics  in  the  EtuychpfdiM,  Tfie  first  attempt  at  a  siudv  of  tli© 
iource*  wa«  thit  of  L'Avefdy  in  t|90»  publiihtfd  in  the  thsr^l  vnNr^e 
of  MtfTPaiffj  of  the  Acadwny  of  Irkacnptioni,  which  scr^  6 

base  for  all  Iivti  until  J,  QuicherJt'f  pia*  work,  Lt  Pro/.l;  t 

4'Arc  <i84i-i«|9),  a  collation  of  tht  tc3R»  eo  full  and  to  vi  .-1  ?  t 
they  rewal  the  character  and  life  of  the  heroine  with  grt-at  Ji- 
tiacine^.  Mlcfietet'd  sketch  of  her  work  in  his  EUtoin  at  Fratn-t, 
one  of  the  best  Hctions  uf  the  history » i§  hardly  more  vjvid  than  ihtre 
eourcfis,  upon  which  all  the  later  bi/icraphie*  {notably  that  uf  H.  A. 
WiilloD,  1B60)  are  Etiued*  See  iJ«  A*  MartVi  L'tfiUoir^  i*  Jeani:^ 
4' A  ft  d'apris  dei  dxiimntti  ^rigif»yux,  with  introduelion  by  M,  Sepet 
((907):  P.  11.  Dunand,  Jeann*  d'Arc  et  l^tlm  (jwa)t  and  etpccially 
Andrew  Lang,  The  Maid  <?/  Fmitt:^  (t goS >,  T be  Vif  de  Jeanne  4' A  f^;, 
by  Anatole  Franre  fa  vols.,  r^oS),  h  brilliant  and  enidiie,  but  m 
loiTic  resiJccts  open  to  charge*  of  inaccuracy  and  prejudke  in  its 
hand^tog  nl  the  igtirces  (ice  the  criticism  by  Andrew  Lang  in  7 14 
Timei*  tit,  Suppl*  May  28,  150*).  The  attempt  to  «tab1it.h  f'  c 
r^tity  of  the  "  fcvclatitjns  "  and  concequently  to  obiiain  tr  i- 

ration  of  Jpftn  of  Arc  led  the  Catholiic  party  in  France  f  h 

livet  (»uch  ^i  Scpel'i,  i$C^)  in  fupport  of  thcif  daimB,     J  it 

worki  worth  ip«^i*l  mention  are:  SimSon  Luct,  Jeattne  a'Ari  d 
Dsmnrnv;  L.   Jarry,  i/Afm6B  anftaist  au  «*(«  4'Ork^mj  {1^9^)1 


T.  J.  Bouraas^,  JfiVj^/c;,  Jt-  IJcdcme  SaiKle  Kath£rine  d^  .Fierlms 
C185S,  trans,  by  A.  Lang);  Boathcr  dc  MolanJom  and  A.  de  Beau- 
corps,  L*Armie  anfjahe  vaincue  tnsr  Je^nni  d'An  [i&ijji;  R.  P. 
Agroles.  S.J.,  La  Vf^ie  Jeanne  d'Art.  For  the  "  fit*r  Pu-ajUc  "  see 
A.  Lang's  article  in  hi*  V^i's  Trngedy  (t^oj).  Of  tht  nameroua 
dramas  and  poeni  of  wh>ch  Jo4n  ol  Arc  haj  been  th«  subject, 
mention  can  only  be  made  of  Dk  Jungfr^u  V4m  OrUans  al  Schiller, 
and  of  the  Joan  &f  Art^  of  Sou  they.  A  dninni,T  in  vtrse  by  Jules 
Barbier  was  set  to  mtuic  by  C  Gounod  (i  Sj^),    tj .  T.  S.  * ;  H.  Ch.) 

JOANES  (or  Juanes),  VICENTE  (1506-1579),  head  of  the 
Valencian  school  of  painters,  and  often  called  "the  Spanish 
Raphael/'  was  bom  at  Fuente  de  U  Higuera  in  the  province  of 
Valencia  in  1506.  He  is  said  to  have  studied  his  art  for  some 
time  in  Rome,  with  which  school  his  affinities  are  closest,  but 
the  greater  part  of  his  professional  life  was  spent  in  the  city  of 
Valencia,  where  most  of  the  extant  examples  of  his  work  are 
now  to  be  fotmd.  All  relate  to  religious  subjects,  and  are 
characterized  by  dignity  of  conception,  accuracy  of  drawing, 
truth  and  beauty  of  colour,  and  minuteness  of  finish.  He  died 
at  Bocaircnte  (near  Jativa)  while  engaged  upon  an  altarpiece  in 
the  church  there,  on  the  aist  of  December  1579. 

JOANNA  (1479-1555),  called  the  Mad  {la  iLoca),queen  of  Castile 
and  mother  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  was  the  second  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  and  was 
bom  at  Toledo  on  the  6th  of  November  1479.  Her  youngest 
sister  was  Catherine  of  Aragon,  the  first  wife  of  Henry  VIIL 
In  1496  at  Lille  she  was  married  to  the  archduke  Philip  the  Hand- 
some, son  of  the  German  King  Maximilian  I.,  and  at  Ghent,  in 
February  1500,  she  gave  birth  to  the  future  emperor.  The  death 
of  her  only  brother  John,  of  her  eldest  sister  Isabella,  queen  of 
Portugal,  and  then  of  the  latter's  infant  son  Miguel,  made  Joanna 
heiress  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  and  in  1502  the  cortes  of  Castile 
and  of  Aragon  recognized  her  and  her  hiisband  as  their  future 
sovereigns.  Soon  after  this  Joanna's  reason  began  to  give  way. 
She  mourned  in  an  extravagant  fashion  for  her  absent  husband, 
whom  at  length  she  joined  in  Flanders;  in  this  country  her  pas- 
sionate Jealousy,  although  justified  by  Philip's  conduct,  led  to 
deplorable  scenes.  In  November  1504  her  mother's  death  left 
Joanna  queen  of  Castile,  but  as  she  was  obviously  incapable  of 
ruling,  the  duties  of  government  were  imdertaken  by  her  father, 
and  then  for  a  short  time  by  her  husband.  The  queen  was  with 
Philip  when  he  was  wrecked  on  the  English  coast  and  became 
the  guest  of  Henry  VII.  at  Windsor;  soon  after  this  event,  in 
September  1506,  he  died  and  Joanna's  mind  became  completely 
deranged,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  get  her  away  from  the 
dead  body  of  her  husband.  The  remaining  years  of  her  miserable 
existence  were  spent  at  Tordesillas,  where  she  died  on  the  nth 
of  April  X555.  In  spite  of  her  afflictions  the  queen  was  sought 
in  marriage  by  Henry  VII.  just  before  his  death.  Nominally 
Joaima  remained  queen  of  Castile  until  her  death,  her  name  being 
joined  with  that  of  Charles  in  all  public  documents,  but  of 
necessity  she  took  no  part  in  the  business  of  state.  In  addition 
to  Charles  she  had  a  son  Ferdinand^  afterwards  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  I.,  and  four  daughters,  ae^ng  them  being  Maria 
(1505-1558),  wife  of  Louis  II.,  king  of  Hungary,  afterwards 
governor-general  of  the  Netherlands. 

See  R.  Villa.  La  Reina  doHa  Juana  la  Loca  (Madrid.  1892) ;  Rfisler, 
Johannadie  Wakrsinnige  (Vienna,  i89o);W.H.  Frtscott, Hisl. of  Fef' 
dinand  and  Isabella  (1854) ;  and  H.  Tighe,  A  Queen  of  Unrest  (1907). 

JOANNA  I.  (c.  1327-X382),  queen  of  Naples,  was  the  daughter 
of  Charles  duke  of  Calabria  (d.  1328),  and  became  sovereign  of 
Naples  in  succession  to  her  grandfather  King  Robert  in  1343. 
Her  first  husband  was  Andrew,  son  of  Charles  Robert,  king  of 
Hungary,  who  like  the  queen  herself  was  a  member  of  the  house 
of  Anjou.  In  1345  Andrew  was  assassinated  at  Aversa,  possibly 
with  his  wife's  connivance,  and  at  once  Joanna  married  Louis, 
son  of  Philip  prince  of  Taranto.  King  Louis  of  Hungary  then 
came  to  Naples  to  avenge  his  brother's  death,  and  the  queen  took 
refuge  in  Provence — ^which  came  under  her  rule  at  the  same  time 
as  Naples— purchasing  pardon  from  Pope  Clement  VI.  by  selling 
to  him  the  town  of  Avignon,  then  part  of  her  dominions.  Having 
returned  to  Naples  in  1352  after  the  departure  of  Louis,  Joanna 
lost  her  second  husband  in  1362,  and  married  James,  king  of 
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Majorca  (d-  X37s),aiid  later  Otto  of  Brunswick.princeof  Taranto. 
The  queen  had  no  sons,  and  as  both  her  daughters  were  dead  she 
made  Louis  I.  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Charles  V.  of  France, 
her  heir.  This  proceeding  so  angered  Charles,  duke  of  Durazzo, 
who  regarded  himself  as  the  future  king  of  Naples,  that  he  seized 
the  dty.  Joanna  was  captured  and  was  put  to  death  at  Aversa 
on  the  22nd  of  May  1382.  The  queen  was  a  woman  of  intel- 
lectual tastes,  and  was  acquainted  with  some  of  the  poets  and 
scholars  of  her  time,  including  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio. 

See  Crivellt.  DeUa  prima  e  delta  sectmda  GufpauaOt  regine  di  Napali 
(1832);  G.  Batuglia,  Ciovanna  I.,  repna  di  NatcU  (1835):  W. 
St  C.  Baddclcy,  Qtuen  Joanna  I.  of  Ha^a  (1893):  Scarpctta. 
dooamma  I.  di  NapiU  (1903) :  and  Franccaca  M,  Steele,  The  BeauHJtd 
Queen  Joanna  J,  cf  Naples  (1910). 


JOANNA  II.  OF  NAPLES— JOB 


JOAiniA  n.  (i37i-i43S)»  queen  of  Naples,  was  descended  from 
Charles  II.  of  Anjou  through  his  son  John  of  Durazzo.  She  had 
been  married  to  William,  son  of  Leopold  IIL  of  Austria,  and  at 
the  death  of  her  brother  King  Ladislaus  in  1414  she  succeeded 
to  the  Neapolitan  crown.  Her  life  had  always  been  very  dissolute, 
and  although  now  a  widow  of  forty-five,  she  chose  as  her  lover 
PandoUo  Alopo,  a  youth  of  twenty-six,  whom  she  made  seneschal 
of  the  kingdom.  He  and  the  ponstable  Muzio  Attendolo  Sforza 
completely  dominated  her,  and  the  turbulent  barons  wished  to 
provide  her  with  a  husband  who  would  be  strong  enough  to 
break  her  favourites  yet  not  make  himself  king.  The  choice 
fell  on  James  of  Bourbon,  a  relative  of  the  king  of  France,  and 
the  marriage  took  place  in  1415.  But  James  at  once  declared 
himself  king,  had  Alopo  killed  and  Sforza  imprisoned,  and  kept 
his  wife  in  a  state  of  semi-confinement;  this  led  to  a  counter- 
agitation  on  the  part  of  the  barons,  who  forced  James  to  liberate 
Sforza,  renounce  his  kingship,  and  eventually  to  quit  the  country. 
The  queen  now  sent  Sforza  to  re-establish  her  authority  in  Rome, 
whence  the  Neapolitans  had  been  expelled  after  the  death  of 
Ladislaus;  Sforza  entered  the  dty  and  obliged  the  condoUiere 
Bracdo  da  Montone,  who  was  defending  it  in  the  pope's  name,  to 
depart  (1416).  But  "when  Oddo  Colonna  was  elected  pope  as 
Martin  V.,  he  allied  himself  with  Joanna,  who  promised  to  give 
up  Rome,  while  Sforza  returned  to  Naples.  The  latter  found, 
however,  that  he  had  lost  all  influence  with  the  queen,  who  was 
completely  dominated  by  her  new  lover  Giovanni  (Sergianni) 
Caracdolo.  Hoping  to  re-establish  his  position  and  crush 
Caracdolo,  Sforza  favoured  the  pretensions  of  Louis  HI.  of 
Anjou,  who  wished  to  obtain  the  succession  of  Naples  at  Joanna's 
death,  a  course  which  met  with  the  approval  of  the  pope.  Joanna 
refus^  to  adopt  Louis  owing  to  the  influence  of  Caracdolo,  who 
bated  Sforza;  she  appealed  for  help  instead  to  Alphonso  of 
Aragon,  promising  to  make  him  her  heir.  War  broke  out  be- 
tween Joanna  and  the  Aragonese  on  one  side  and  Louis  and 
Sforza,  supported  by  the  pope,  on  the  other.  After  much  fight- 
ing by  land  and  sea,  Alphonso  entered  Naples,  and  in  1422  peace 
was  made.  But  dissensions  broke  out  between  the  Aragonese 
and  Catalans  and  the  Neapolitans,  and  Alphonso  had  Caracdolo 
arrested;  whereupon  Joanna,  fearing  for  her  own  safety,  invoked 
the  aid  of  Sforza,  who  with  diffictdty  carried  her  off  to  Aversa. 
There  she  was  joined  by  Louis  whom  she  adopted  as  her  successor 
instead  of  the  ungrateful  Alphonso,  Sforza  was  acddentally 
drowned,  but  when  Alphonso  returned  to  Spain,  leaving  only  a 
small  force  in  Naples,  the  Angevins  with  the  help  of  a  Genoese 
fleet  recaptured  the  dty.  For  a  few  years  there  was  peace  in 
the  kingdom,  but  in  1432  Caracdolo,  having  quarrelled  with  the 
queen,  was  seized  and  murdered  by  his  enemies.  Internal 
disorders  broke  out,  and  Gian  Antonio  Orsini,  prince  of  Taranto, 
led  a  revolt  against  Joanna  in  Apulia;  Louis  of  Anjou  died  while 
conducting  a  campaign  against  the  rebels  (1434),  and  Joanna 
herself  died  on  the  nth  of  February  1435,  after  having  appointed 
his  son  Ren6  her  successor.  Weak,  foolish  and  dissolute,  she 
made  her  rdgn  one  long  scandal,  which  reduced  the  kingdom 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation.  Her  perpetual  intrigues 
and  her  political  incapadty  made  Naples  a  prey  to  anarchy  and 
fordgn  invasions,  destroying  all  sense  of  patriotism  and  loyalty 
both  in  the  barons  and  the  people. 

AuTHOimBS.— A.  von  Platen,  Storia  del  feame  di  Napdi  daJ  1414 


al  f 4Jjr  (1S64).    C.  Cipolta,  Sfdria,  ddla  nfSAw  lietiama  (i  iSr^.whs!* 
lUe  ti t l^i ?Lil  d u ihe-rit k-*  ait  quoted-     (Set  »ho  N a rLES ;  Sfo tzjiu.J 

JOASH>  or  Jehoash  [Heb-  **  Vahweh  is  stroiig,  or  hath  ^vca  "), 
the  Jiamc  of  two  kings  ol  PoJcstme  in  the  Bible. 

1.  Son  of  Ahimh  (4ee  JtBoiuii*  2}  and  Lmg  of  Jud^k  Be 
obuuned  the  t  hi  one  by  m^m  ol  ;il  tvvoH  m  whidi  ALhaitih  (f.i.) 
pcdibcd,  uid  his  acces^ioa  wa$  m^jltjcd  by  a  ioU:nin  covcAUiZ, 
and  by  the  overthiow  of  ihc  temple  of  Ba^  and  of  iu  puicst 
M&ttAii(-Ba^]t.  In  tikts  the  pjicit  Jehokda  (mho  muit  li*ve 
conlinijed  to  act  as  rcgtnt)  tocik  tb?  Ic^dilng  part.  The  tfr^rmt 
o[  J^ish^s  itign  h  Eot  from  a  coiiicisporar)'^  soutcie  (1  Kiagi  m.  4 
-Xti^  16)1  and  i  Chronides  adds  several  new  deLail$»  ijodudiis^ 
a  mdlLicin  of  a  conEict  beiw«n  the  king  and  pries.ts  xtter  &ht 
daxih  of  Jthoiada  (xxiL  1 1 ;  iiiv.  j,.  1 5  sqq.).^  At  an  imstalcd 
period^  the  Ar^imacj^]^  under  Haiad  captured  Gath,  and  Jero- 
£:Llf  m  only  e^iqiped  by  buying  off  tlic  cacmy  (z  Kings  lii.  17  s)(|.). 
This  tn^y  p<rbiip$  be  assoda^sed  with  Lht  Aiamacan  aLiacki  up«aii 
Ifmcl  (3  btbw),  but  the  tradition  ntcor Jed  in.  j  Chron,  ixfv.  ^JJC^. 
diflej^  Widely  and  caiuyji  be  wholly  rejcctcil  The  king  pet i$fa<d 
in  a  coospb^cy,  the:  origin  of  wbkfa  is  not  dear;  it  m^y  have  bc«a 
for  his  Attack  npori  the  priests,  it  was  scMccly  for  the  ixAiise  ht 
took  to  save  Jcntsikin*  Uc  was  succeeded  by  his  »n  AmjiBAli, 
wbchse  Eflodcritioa  in  avcogiPg  his  father 'i  death  receives  ipcdai 
meatioii,,  A(Ut  dclcaliag  the  Edomitcs,  Asiaziah  tumcd  his 
attcnlidn  to  IsraiiL 

2.  Sod  of  Jeho;3tbA4  eiad  king  of  Israd.  Like  Ms  giMndfaiher 
Jehu,  he  enjoyed  Iht  favour  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  wJiq  piomiscid 
hini  a  triple  defeat  of  th<r  AraniNlc^iia  at  Aphek  (;  Kings  liil.  I4  sqf^. 
jj-J5>,  The  dties  whldi  liad  brm  tsktjx  Imm  ht*  father  by 
Hazad  the  father  of  Bcn-h^dad  were  recovered  (d.  i  KiQp  u. 
34,  tune  of  Ahab)  and  the  relid:  gmned  by  Isritd  from  th(£  picvious 
blows  of  Syria  prepared  the  way  for  its  £pcedy  cxteoaAA  of 
power.  When  challenged  by  AmaziAb  of  Judah,  Joasb  tittered 
the  faioouA  fable  of  the  thistle  imd  c^a/  (toj  aiiQLhcr  example 
see  Jadg,  ix.  &-iSi  sec  oho  Abimelecu)^  tujd  a  batU«i  was. 
fought  at  Beth-shemesh,  in  which  Isnid  was  CQnipl^tdy  aucc^»^ 
ful.  An  obscure  gtalement  m  2  Chron.  xxw  jj  would  stiov 
tha,l  this  wu  not  the  only  conflict;  at  all  evciiits,  Amaxlah  was 
captured,  the  fortiucatioos  of  Jc^rusalem  wcic  pAftiiHy  deit^yed, 
the  trea^ui-es  of  the  Templtami  palace  were  lootedj  mjd  hostage^ 
were  oimcd  away  to  Safmsiria.  According  to  one  statement* 
Amaxbh  survived  the  dbaster  fifteen  years,  and  Jost  hia  life  La 
a  conspiracy;  but  there  h  a  gup  io  the  history  of  J u dab  whidi 
the  nExratIve£  do  not  enable  us  to  fill  (i  King$  iv*  if  ma 
aiv.  17,  2j}.   Sec  further  [JfZiAEif  jEiOBOAii  (j);  and  Jews* 

(S.A.C) 
JOB.    The  ijoot  of  Job  fHeb,  ^*i?  7yyo&,  Ct.  1^),  in  the  Btfaic, 
the  most  splendid  creation  of  Hebrew  poetry,  h  so  <slJcd  from  Lhe 
n^imc  of  the  min  whose  biitojy  and  aMictkni  ajod  sayiii|;s  form 
tli£  theme  of  k. 

Centinit, — As  it  now  lie*  bdare uj  it  coosif  td  of  fii-e  parta.  i *  Ute 
.  olo^tte,  ifl  BrcH5e,  chr.  L-U.,  de^edbci  ift  rupid  and  dnii»atk  ^ue^ 
the  tmrur)'  of  iha  man,  hLi  profpehty  aad  er^atnca  cofFespoopdHi 


prologue,  ifl  BrcH5e,  chr.  L-U.,  de^edbci  ift  rupid  and  dnii»atk 
the  tmrurx'  of  iha  man,  hLi  profpehty  aad  er^atnca  corre*pou_.— 
to  his  grafiJinca*;  tko  bow  hit  life  b  dra,wn  in  yridef  (hpopentioft^ 
tht  kJiinf  provide ncE  of  God,  through  the  tvspkkm  suKEcstod  by 
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the  Saun,  the  raim^ttt  nf  thii  aspect  of  Gv-d'*  ptovid^no?.  that  hri 
g  -ifintM  ia  xlfnh  and  only  the  luEuniJ  retoni  for  iin  "  * 


i>  .  |*rity,  and  lhe  Lnsinoatbn  ttiai  if  fttnppcd  of  hit  ^      ^ 

t,  v-ill  rurse  Cod  to  H\%  face.  Tbeie  ■u*pieiema  brini  ^wk  %w» 
fi  -  '  mitie^iiiri  job,  one  depriving  him  dfehjld^fiand  poaeneini 

a  lhe  other  ih rawing  the  j&an  hLitiitolf  uoder  n  jnitiful 

1  I  $pilv  of  these  afflictiDns  job  ret^lm  hh  ifttcgitty  Aod 
s  .-  .,  J  WTonjf  to  CotS*  Then  ii  described  the  adveat  U  Job** 
t      c   ^jritCkd*— Efiphax  the  TtfmAnitf,   Bildad   Uie  ifouhite*  and 

2  har  the  NaamaLhite— «ho,  havlog  beani  cf  Job**  calaailtxt3, 
c- lie  to  condole  with  him.  a.  The  bocly  of  lhe  book«  lU  poctiy, 
th.  iii--JWCin'i  contains  a  xn^  of  speeches  jn  -irhlch  th*  (jrabtcm 
of  Job'i  aJSIictiont  and  the  relation  of  ejctemal  evil  to  tlwr 
right e«jiiitn>ru  oi  God  and  the  eoaduct  of  men  are  bdltiantly  dii^ 
CLi!.*e«J,  Thh  fiartt  hUct  Job'*  p^A^innate  outburn  in  ck  i^,  ii 
divided  into  thrre  i.-ycles,  each  rontainiciE  Ux  eipe<^che$,  one  by  nch 
of  the  friends,  and  three  by  Job,  one  in  reply  to  each  of  thain 
(ch.  i:v,-3tiv.;  xv.-Jixi-:  x3tii--xjuEi,j.  &h bough  iu  Um  last  cycle  tha 


*  That  the  murder  of  Zcrh^thh  lhe  500  &f  Jehoiada  {r  Chmn.  Ijc.J 
Li  referred  to  in  Matt.  xvM  is*  Lulee  ^.  51  ia  ctmaaody  hdd;  bat 
ice  Cbeyne,  Emy.  Bih  col.  537 j. 
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third  speaker  Zopbar  fails  to  answer  (unless  his  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  ch.  xxvii.).  Job,  having  driven  nls  opponents  from  the  field, 
carries  his  reply  throueh  a  series  of  discourses  in  which  he  dwells  in 
pathetic  words  upon  his  early  prosperity,  contrasting;  with  it  his 
present  humiliation,  and  ends  with  a  solemn  repudiation  of  all  the 
offences  that  might  be  suggested  against  him,  and  a  challenge  to 
Cod  to  appear  and  put  His  hand  to  the  charge  which  He  had  against 
him  and  for  which  He  afflicted  him.  3.  Eiihu,  the  representative 
of  a  younger  generation,  who  has  been  a  silent  observer  ol  the  debate, 
intervenes  to  express  his  .dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which 
both  Job  and  his  friends  conducted  the  cause,  and  offers  what  is 
in  some  respects  a  new  solution  of  the  question  (xxxiL-zxxvii.). 
4.  In  answer  to  Job's  repeated  demands  that  God  would  appear  and 
solve  the  riddle  of  his  life,  the  Lord  answers  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind. 
The  divine  sp<^er  does  not  condescend  to  refer  to  Job's  individual 
problem,  but  in  a  series  of  ironical  interrogations  asks  him,  as  he 
thinks  himself  capable  of  fathoining  all  things,  to  expound  the 
mysteries  of  the  origin  and  subsistence  of  the  world,  the  phenomena 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  instincts  of  the  creatures  that  inhabit  the 
desert,  and,  as  he  judges  God's  conduct  of  the  world  amiss,  invites 
him  to  seize  the  reins,  ^rd  himself  with  the  thunder  and  auell  the 
rebellious  forces  of  evil  in  the  universe  (xxxviii.-xlii.  o).  Job 
is  humbled  and  abashed,  lays  hb  hand  upon  his  mouth;  and  repents 
his  hasty  words  in  dust  and  ashes.  No  solution  of  his  problem  is 
vouchsafed ;  but  God  Himself  effects  that  which  neither  the  man's 
own  thoughts  of  God  nor  the  representations  of  the  friends  could 
accomplish :  he'had  heard  of  him  with  the  hearing  of  the  ear  without 
effect}  Dut  now  his  eye  sees  Him.  This  is  the  profoundest  religious 
deep  in  the  book.  5.  The  epilogue,  in  prose,  xlii.  7-17,  describes 
^ob  s  restoration  to  a  prosperity  double  that  of  his  former  csute, 
lis  family  felicity  and  long  life. 

Dengn. — ^With  the  exception  of  the  episode  of  Elihu,  the  con- 
nexion of  which  with  the  original  form  of  the  poem  may  be  doubt- 
ful, all  five  parts  of  the  book  are  essential  elements  of  the  work 
as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  first  author,  although  some  parts 
of  the  second  and  fourth  divisions  may  have  been  expanded  by 
later  writers.  The  idea  of  the  composition  is  to  be  derived  not 
from  any  single  element  of  the  book,  but  from  the  teaching  and 
movement  of  the  whole  piece.  Job  is  unquestionably  the  hera 
of  the  work,  and  in  his  ideas  and  his  history  combined  we  may 
assume  that  we  find  the  author  himself  speaking  and  teaching. 
The  discussion  between  Job  and  his  friends  of  the  problem  of 
suffering  occupies  two-thirds  of  the  book,  or,  if  the  space  occupied 
by  Elihu  be  not  considered,  nearly  three-fotirths,  and  in  the  direc- 
tion which  the  author  causes  this  discussion  to  take  we  may  see 
revealed  the  main  didactic  purpose  of  the  book.  When  the  three 
friends,  the  representatives  of  former  theories  of  providence,  are 
reduced  to  silence,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  was  the  author's 
purpose  to  discredit  the  ideas  which  they -represent.  Job  himself 
offers  no  positive  contribution  to  the  doctrine  of  evil;  his  position 
is  negative,  merely  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  friends.  But  this 
negative  position  victoriously  maintained  by  him  has  the  effect 
of  clearing  the  grouikd,  and  the  author  himself  supplies  in  the 
prologue  the  positive  truth,  when  he  communicates  the  real 
explanation  of  his  hero's  calamities,  and  teaches  that  they  were 
a  trial  of  his  righteousness.  It  was  therefore  the  author's  main 
purpose  in  his  work  to  widen  men's  views  of  the  providence  of 
God  and  set  before  them  a  new  view  of  suffering.  This  purpose, 
however,  was  in  all  probability  subordinate  to  some  wider 
practical  design.  No  Hebrew  writer  is  merely  a  poet  or  a 
thinker.  He  is  alwaj-s  a  teacher.  He  has  men  before  him  in 
their  relations  to  God,*  and  usually  not  men  in  th^ir  individual 
relations,  but  members  of  the  family  of  Israel,  the  people  of 
God.  It  is  consequently  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the 
book  has  a  national  scope.  The  author  considered  his  new 
truth  regarding  the  meaning  of  affliction  as  of  national  interest, 
and  as  the  truth  then  needful  for  the  heart  of  his  people.  But 
the  teaching  of  the  book  is  only  half  its  contents.  It  contains 
also  a  history — deep  and  inexplicable  affficlion,  a  great  moral 
struggle,  and  a  victory.  The  author  meant  his  new  truth  to 
inspire  new  conduct,  new  faith,  and  new  hopes.  In  Job's  suffer- 
ings, imdeserved  and  inexplicable  to  him,  yet  capable  of  an 
explanation  most  consistent  with  the  goodness  and  faithfulness 
of  God,  and  casting  honour  upon  his  faithful  servants;  in  his 
despair  bordering  on  unbelief,  at  hist  overcome;  and  in  the  happy 

*  Exceptions  must  be  made  in  the  cases  of  Esther  and  the  Song  of 
Songs,  which  do  not  mention  God,  and  the  originaf  writer  in  Ecclesi- 
aates  who  is  a  philosopher. 
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iastie  of  his  aflUctioni— in  all  this  Israel  may  see  itself,  and  from 
the  sight  take  courage,  and  forecast  its  own  history.  Job,  how- 
ever,  is  not  to  be  considered  Israel,  the  righteous  servant  of  the 
Lord,  under  a  feigned  name;  he  is  no  mere  parable  (though  such  a 
view  is  found  as  early  as  the  Talmud);  he  and  his  history  have 
both  elements  of  reality  in  them.  It  is  these  elements  of  reality 
common  to  him  with  Israel  in  affliction,  common  even  to  him 
with  humanity  as  a  whole,  confined  within  the  straitened  limits 
set  by  its  own  ignorance,  wounded  to  death  by  the  mysterious 
sorrows  of  life,  tortured  by  the  uncertainty  whether  its  cry  finds 
an  entrance  into  God's  ear,  alarmed  and  paralysed  by  the  irrecon- 
cilable discrepancies  which  it  seems  tp  discover  between  its 
necessary  thoughts  of  Him  and  its  experience  of  Him  in  His  provi- 
dence, and  faint  with  longing  that  it  might  come  into  His  place, 
and  behold  him,  not  girt  with  His  majesty,  but  in  human  form, 
as  one  looketh  upon  his  fellow— it  is  these  elements  of  truth  that 
make  the  history  of  Job  instructive  to  Israel  in  the  times  of 
affliction  when  it  was  set  before  them,  and  to  men  of  all  races  in 
all  ages.  It  would  probably  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  imagine 
that  the  author  consciously  stepped  outside  the  limits  of  his 
nation  and  assumed  a  human  position  antagonistic  to  it.  The 
chords  he  touches  vibrate  through  all  humanity — ^but  this  is 
because  Israel  is  the  -religious  kernel  of  humanity,  and  because 
from  Israel's  heart  the  deepest  religious  music  of  mankind  is 
heard,  whether  of  pathos  or  of  joy. 

Two  threads  requiring  to  be  followed,  therefore,  run  through  the 
book — one  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  evil  between  Job  and 
his  friends,  and  the  other  thc>varying  attitude  of  Job's  mind  towards 
God,  the  nrst  being  subordinate  to  the  second.  Both  Job  and  his 
friends  advance  to  the  discussion  of  his  sufferings  and  of  the  problem 
of  evil,  ignorant  of  the  true  cause  of  his  calamities — ^Job  strong  in 
his  sense  of  innpcence,  and  the  friends  armed  with  their  theory 
of  the  righteousness  of  God,  who  ^iveth  to  every  man  according  to 
his  wor&.  With  fine  psychological  instinct  the  poet  lets  Job 
altogether  lose  his  self-control  first  when  his  three  friends  came  to 
vi-'"  *i;!r      "'"  "^ '•^' '  '^'    ■  "'--•-  ^1.'  \..r.  -...iiV;  n  ^      '■.■ 

wi^ih  seventy  and  rt^g nation,     h  I 

asGoilatcs  ol  his  ^Liippineisacam'e  li>  r 

IooE£^  and  m  thtir  sttvan  d^ya*  &Hl\,-^k.  ;  in.  ul,.^>k  ..■.  i.L>  -l,^,,  iLj..-.^.  j, 
hi?  Eclf-conifiuiui  dcBcsied  hlmf  ^nd  h?  broke  am  Jeilo  a  cry  oT 
despair,  curbing  hii  day  0.0.^  crying  for  death  (iii,).  Job  had 
somewhat  misJnterpnetKl  the  demcancjur  of  hii  ftieEd^.  Ii  was  not 
aU  pity  iJint  it  ejcprcased-  Along  with  their  cjhy  thty  had  4*1 » 
biouiiht  thtic  Utcolosyi  acid  they  truittiKl  lo  heal  Jcib's  malady  wit^i 
thi^  Till  a  Uw  dAyi  bi4ore,  Jcib  would  havi:  agrdtd  with  thi.'Qi  an 
the  sovereign  virtues  of  tbls  femcdy*  But  he  tiad  learned  through 
a  lirghcr  teachiii£»  the  eventi  of  God\  provideiice.jtliat  it  vas  no 
Ioniser  a  bpcdflc  in  bij  case,  His  v^iakat:  impatk^nce,  however. 
unrjer  hkatfUicLJons  and  hij  cravert  attajck*  upon  the  divine  rectitude^ 
only  scrvc?d  to  confirm  the  view  of  hh  sufferingi  which  their  theory 
of  cvLl  bad  atm^ady  stig-j.ci'ied  to  his  Irkndi^  And  th.q:s  cofamencei^ 
thcr  hl;jb  dubatc  which  caaunyca  tliroLj^h  twunty-nine  chaj^tizre. 

The  three  friends  of  Job  earner  to  the  con^idcraLian  o(  his  history 
WH  li  the  principic  that  calamity  is  tlw  re:riilt  dJ  cvil-doinSt  a»  pTCi^per* 
ity  h  the  reward  of  rii^htcouAiias.  Suffering  h  om  ati  acddeat  ot  a 
sponuncoLii  growth  of  thef«il;manlsbofn  unto  trouble  «mi  the  Ana  rka 
fly  up^vards;  thprc  h  ni  hLjman  life  a  tendency  to  do  evil  *>liirh  drivvn 

d<        .       ,      .  C  \:.    ■'  ■■:,.■  ,:t    or    Gwl    (V,    Oi.      7i         :     :  .    '.U 

is  ...J v^i.,i_i._d  Ly  L.:i>l—^,  Ir^fti  whom  the  other  &^<.J*.Us  U*.^ 

their  cue:  where  there  is  suffering  there  has  been  sin  in  the  sufferer. 
Not  suffering  in  itself,  but  the  effect  of  it  on  the  sufferer  is  what  j^ives 
insight  into  his  true  character.  Suffering  is  not  always  punitive; 
it  is  sometimes  disciplinary,  designed  to  wean  the  good  man  from  his 
sin.  If  he  sees  in  his  suffering  the  monition  of  God  and  turns  from 
his  evil,  his  future  shall  be  rich  in  peace  and  happiness,  and  his  latter 
estate  more  prosperous  than  his  fipst.  If  he  murmurs  or  resists, 
he  can  only  perish  under  the  multiplyii^  chastisements  which  his 
impenitence  will  provoke.  Now  this  principle  is  far  from  being  a 
peculiar  crotchet  of  the  friends;  its  truth  is  undeniable,  though  thev 
erred  in  siippc«ing  that  it  would  cover  the  wide  providence  of  God. 
The  princiole  is  tne  fundamental  idea  of  moral  government,  the  ex> 
pression  of  the  natural  conscience,  a  principle  common  more  or  less 
to  all  peoples,  though  perhaps  more  prominent  in  the  Semitic  mind, 
because  all  religious  ideas  are  more  prominent  and  simple  there — 
not  suggested  to  Israel  first  by  the  law,  but  found  and  adopted  by  the 
law.  though  it  may.be  sharpened  by  it.  It  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  prophecy  no  less  than  of  the  law,  and.  if  possible,  of  the 
wisdom  of  philosophy  of  the  Hebrews  more  than  of  cither.  Specula- 
tion among  the  Hebrews  had  a  simpler  task  before  it  than  it  had  in 
the  West  or  in  the  farther  East.  The  Greek  philosopher  began  his 
operations  upon  the  sum  of  things;  he  threw  the  universe  into  his 
crucible  at  once.    His  object  was  to  effect_sqme_analxsis  of  it,  so 
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tb»t  hs  cxnAd  call  one  ^Iftnent  came  anil  Another  tStsi.  Or,  ta  vary 
tbc  figiflrt+  hi*  ^rtdtavour  *44  to  puriu*  the  aUir^irm  of  tendency 
which  ht  could  ot>!^rve  tlH  he  rt^ched  at  last  the  crntr^l  J^siring  wbicli 
«edt  them  sti  Xorth*  God^  a  «4ag1lF  cauie  and  c)[pkniitb(i«  was  tli« 
ebjerc  of  lib  searcti-  But  to  the  Hebrew  fif  tbe  uter  time  thii  was 
ilready  found.  The  on&lyfAM,  rEiultijig  in  the  dUtinttkici  of  God  and 
the  world  bad  been  cfjected  for  hicn  lo  lanj  a£0  thai  the  hittory  and 
clrctimiTtancc?  of  the  pfooeu  hid  beca  for^ottco*  ftEtd  ofvly  the 
i]tichalknE<ea.bk*  rr*uk  renuin-aJ,  His  philowphy  vaj.  noJ  a  cuike 
of  God  whom  he  did  not  know,  but  a  rerogiiition  oit  all  handL^i  of 
God  wbom  be  knew.  The  great  primary  idea  to  hw  mind  va*  that 
of  Cod,  a  Being  wholly  ju«t»  doing  oJJ^  And  the  woild  waj  hiile 
man  than  tbi:  phenomena  that  mvaled  the  nuod  and  the  prtrsencLe 
and  tlkE  opera tiont  of  Cod,  Coniequeotly  the  Ratun*  of  God  aa 
knovji  to  Him  and  the  cmirse  of  tvcnU  formed  a  perfect  &|uation. 
The  idea  of  what  God  was  in  Himself  waj  in  complete  barntony 
witH  Hii  ittanifeiiriLation  of  Himsrif  m  provkteQce,  io  the  event ■  of 
iodi  vldual  h  u  man  I J  vcs>  and  tn  t  he  bi5t  ory  of  na.1  jont.  The  pbilo«ophy 
of  the  wliie  did  Oft  go  behind  the  origin  ^  iln,  of  referriKl  it  to  thn 
Ifcedom  cf  tnao;  but,  sin  eiisttn^,  and  C-od  bcin;^  in  immediate 
pervQiijil  contact  with  ihe  world k  every  event  was  a  direct  eifpre^on 
of  Hh  mom  I  will  and  energy ;  calamity  fell  on  wicked  neM,  and  tuicccfia 
iiiliL~nded  rtj^ht-doirfjj:.  Thja  view  of  the  monl  barmoriy  between  the 
nature  of  Gttdl  and  the  event*  of  providenDc  in  th't  [ortunea  of  men 
«nd  nations  h  the  view  of  the  llcbrxrw  wisdorai  in  iti  oldest  iaim, 
during  what  mlf  ht  be  calle<l  the  pcririd  of  phnCi^la,  to  which  belong 
Pnw,  X,  Kq.;  £ind  this  ia  the  position  maintj^ocdi  by  Job't  three 
(ricndL  And  the  ii;;nin.cant:e  o(  the  book  of  Jflb  in  the  history^  ol 
Hebrew  thought  ari&es  in  that  it  marks  the  point  %'hen  iuch  a  view 
wa*  dcfttiitely  oveieomc^  closing  the  long  fieTkxl  when  this  principle 
was  inertly  subjected  to  f;ucstk]inin£i^  and  makes  a.  new  positive 
additJoi]  to  the  doctrine  of  evil*  ^    *  ^    ^ 

Job  agreed  that  ainictions  came  directly  from  ttte  hand  of  God, 
imd  mito  that  God  afilirttd  those  whotn  He  held  ruilty  of  itns. 
Bat  hit  conscience  dcrriiefl  the  imputation  of  guite,  'Vklietber  In^^inU' 
aced  by  bis  f  rierida  or  imijlicd  jn  Cod^schasiiscment  of  bimi,  ^  Hence  be 
was  driven  to  conclude  thst  God  was  unjitiat.^  The  position  of  Job 
appeared  to  ht5i  fricntlt  notbinf  d»e  but  inipicty;  while  thein  wa* 
iw  him  mcrtr  falwhood  and  the  Bpcciil  plc^din^  ol  «ycophflnt»  oo 
behalf  of  CwJ  bctausc  He  i»i  the  itronBer.  Within  these  two  Iron 
wal]i  the  debate  move*,  makina:  lb  tie  progress*  but  with  mudi 
brilliancy,  if  not  of  argotnentt  of  illustfation-  A  certain  advance 
indeed  is  petcrptifile*  In  the  fifut  leriea  of  s£jceches  {iv.-xiv:), 
the  key-note  of  which  la  Btttjck  by  Eliphai,  the  otdi^t  and  most 
ton^iderate  of  the  three,  the  paaStion  is  that  aillictlon  la  causcii  by 
tin,  and  i*  ehastifcment  dedgned  fof  the  siinacf's  good ;  and  the  moral 
U  Ihai  Job  shouM  retogfiiteit  and  ttue  it  fur  thu  puqtow  for  whith 
it  was  sent.  1  n  the  second  {iv,-njti-jl  the  terribliij  fate  of  the  sinner 
is  empha&ired,  and  those  lirilliani  pictLim  of  A  reatored  fiiture, 
rhtowa  in  by  all  Uic  speaker^  in  the  first  icnsi,  are  abserit.  Tob's 
defne^oour  ander  the  confolations  offered  hint  afforded  Utile  pope 
of  hi*  renentaocc.  In  the  thifd  scnei  (itjdi.  seq,)  the  friends  eait 
oil  All  dtJkguise,  and  openly  chaj^e  Job  with  a  eofcsrse  Ckf  e^ll  life- 
That  their  armoury  was  now  e^hauvted  ii  isbowti  by  the  brevity  of 
the  MOOfid  fpeafcer^  emd  the  failure  of  the  third  (at  leint  in  the  present 
tejrt)  to  answer  in  any  form.  In  reply  Job  disdtvns  for  a  limt  to 
touch  what  he  wth  knew  lay  under  nU  their  exhottatlont;  he  laments 
with  touching  pathos  the  di'feciion  of  bis  friend»«  vho  were  tike  the 
winter  torrents  looked  for  in  vain  by  the  pcfisfiiBf  aravan  in  the 
summer  besil;  be  rofttf  with  bitifcr  stom  thetr  ctmitant  ery  that 
God  will  not  ca-^t  o(T  the  ri|g:ht;eQus  man,  by  afkifljr:  How  can  one 
be  righteous  with  Cod?  what  can  hinnan  u^mWttes,  however 
infuxrent.  do  ajfain^t  in  finite  tnJEht  «rd  subtterj?  they  arc  ri|;hteous 
whom  an  ommrtotcnt  and  perverse  will  rUiJiks  fit  to  consider  sot 
he  fEilt^  into  a  hofjtl'^^s  wjil  (%vtT  the  univerwt  rniscry  of  man,  who 
ha«  a  wearv  i  .■mii'.iij'n  "^  liT.-  .iyu-^sntcd  hiin*  theo,  risiTiE  yp  in  tha 

■tPervtfth  fi  \-r: «  ■■■  ■■.  l--  "i-ifiiLiids  tbc  A1mis.hty  with  His  mis- 

itte  m  Hii  ixJ^s<■l  .ir/3  llr-  in'Ji-.:rlmlnate  tyfUFmy— tJghtcoos  and 
inno^at  He  d««faye  alike— and  challenEes  Him  to  by  a*icJe  His 
majesty  and  meet  His  creatu^rr  a>  a  man,  and  then  be  would  rwt 
fear  Him*  Even  in  the  second  seriei  lob  ran  hardly  bfi pig  himself 
to  fjite  the  iperwnil  Issue  raised  by  the  friends^  Hlii  ttJaiiqns  to 
Cod  aiisorb  Rim  almost  wholly— his  pitiable  i&olation,  the  mdlijfnilies 
shnwert^  on  hi*  onre  honoured  brad,  the  loathsome  apeclacle  of 
hti  body^  abandoFied  by  all,  he  tyrns  for  pity  from  Cod  to  men  and 
Ifom  men  to  Cod,  Only  »n  the  thiin^  «ene«  of  debatis  docs  he  put 
out  his  hand  ajid  Rja-"ip  firmfv  the  thcwy  of  hi»  friends*  and  their 
"  defem^es  of  mud  fall  to  dust  in  hi*  hands.  Inrtead  of  that  roseate 
m«ri)l  order  on  whkh  ihej.'  ate  never  weary  of  in^tstiiTsr,  be  finds  only 
dbordef  and  m&n\  ccmfuston.  When  hethirtks  of  k,  Ifcmbline  Ukts 
hoAd  of  him.     tt  is  not  the  rii^htt^ius  but  the  wicked  that  live, 

f 'row  old*  yea,  wa*  mizhty  in  ilrertgth,  that  send  forth  their  children 
ike  a  flock  and  es^abUslk  them  in  their  Rijht,  Before  the  logic  of 
laiti.  ihfi  tbc:.nf  ol  the  fricntU  Eocf  down.;  ftud  with  thi*  negative 
re-'  '.r  author  stsiUnlfy  reachCT  through  the  dictate,  has 

ti'  '  hii  onm  pgaitive  ilottrlne  of  the  iiea  of  advenity 

To  a  modcra  nradrr  tiingt  that  both  parties  were  so 

mlanfM  ia  the  meshi  lewcp lions  regaining  Cod  a*  to 

bv  unabte  to  brakibj^-..^  ^.  Uoader  view&    Tht  Inends^  wJiile 
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miinttmfn^  that  Injuftice  on  the  part  of  God  is  isKJoncehmble, 
miyht  have  given  due  weight  to  the  persistent  testimony  of  Job's 
c»n5ciente  as  that  behind  which  it  b  impossible  to  go,  and  found 
rtfuge  in  the  reflection  that  there  might  be  something  inexplicable 
in  the  ways  of  God,  and  that  affliction  might  have  some  other  mean- 
ing than  to  punish  the  sinner  or  even  to  wean  him  from  his  un. 
And  Job,  tvhile  maintaining  his  innocence  from  overt  sins,  might 
have  confessed  that  there  was  such  sinfulness  in  every  human  life  as 
waa  sislficirrnt  to  account  for  the -severest  chastisetncnt  from  heaven, 
or  at  tea»t  he  might  have  stopped  short  of  charging  God  foolishly. 
Such  a  position  would  certainly  oe  taken  up  by  an  aftfictcd  saint  now, 
a  nd  !iueh  an  explanation  of  his  sufferings  would  suegcst  itself  to  the 
luJlerer,  ev«n  though  it  mi^ht  be  in  truth  a  ulse  explanation. 
Perhaps  here,  where  an  artistic  fault  might  seem  to  be  committed, 
the  art  of  the  writer,  or  his  truth  to  nature,  and  the  extraordinary 
freedom  with  which  he  moves  among  his  materials,  as  well  as  the 
power  and  individuality  of  his  dramatic  creations,  are  most  remark- 
able. The  rtle  which  the  author  reserved  for  himself  was  to  teach 
the  truth  on  the  question  in  dispute,  and  he  accomplishes  this  by 
fltlowinE  h'H  performers  to  push  tncir  false  principles  to  their  proper 
ei^tremg:.  There  is  nothing  about  which  men  arc  usually  so  sore  as 
the  tharjitter  of  God.  They  are  ever  ready  to  take  Him  in  their 
own  hand,  to  interpret  His  providence  in  tneir  own  sense,  to  say 
what  t  ting  a  are  consbtent  or  not  with  His  character  and  word, 
and  bekt  <Jown  the  opposing  consciences  of-  other  men  by  His 
to-called  Biithority,  which  b  nothing  but  th«ir  own.  The  friends 
of  Job  were  religious  Orientals,  men  to  whom  God  was  a  being 
fn  immi^i.ite  contact  with  the  world  and  life,  to  whom  the  idea 
of  ftTcond  causes  was  unknown,  on  whom  science  had  not  yet  begun 
to  dawn,  nor  the  conception  of  a  divine  scheme  pursuing  a  distant 
end  by  complicated  means,  in  which  the  individual's  interest  may 
suffer  for  the  larger  good.  The  broad  sympathies  of  the  author  »nd 
his  ien%  of  the  truth  lying  in  the  theory  of  the  friends  are  seen  in  tba 
scope  whitli  he  allows  them,  in  the  richness  of  the  thought  and  the 
■plendfd  luxuriance  of  the  imagery — drawn  from  the  immemorial 
n^ioral  consent  of  mankind,  the  testimony  of  the  living  conscience, 
and  the  observation  of  life — with  whicn  he  makes  tbem  clothe 
their  Views.  He  remembered  the  elements  of  truth  ia  the  theory 
ffom  which  he  was  departing,  that  it  was  a  national  heritage,  which 
he  himself  perhaps  had  been  constrained  not  without  a  strunle  to 
abandon;  and,  while  showing  its  insuf&dency,  be  sets  it  forthta  its 
mo^t  brilii^nt  form. 

The  exrravagance  of  Job's  assertions  was  occasioned  neatly 
by  the  exu-cme  position  ol  hb  friends,  which  left  no  room  Tor  bis 
conptioiia  innocence  along  with  the  rectitude  of  God.  Again,  the 
poet's  purpose,  as  the  prologue  shows,  was  to  teach  that  afflictions 
may  fall  an  a  man  out  of  all  connexion  with  any  offence  of  hb  own, 
and  merely  as  the  trial  of  hb  righteousness;  and  hence  be  allows 
Job»  as  by  a  true  instinct  of  the  nature  of  his  sufferings,  to  repudiate 
all  conneitian  between  them  and  sin  in  himself.  And  further,  the 
terrible  coitflict  into  which  the  suspicions  of  the  Satan  brought 
]&b  could  not  be  exhibited  Vitbout  pushing  him  to  the  verge  of 
ufifodlineis.  These  are  all  elements  of  the  poet's  art;  but  an  and 
nature  arc  one.  In  ancient  Hebrew  life  the  sense  of  sin  was  lesa 
{lre|i  than  it  is  now.  In  the  desert,  too,  men  speak  boldly  of  God. 
Nothing  i^  more  false  than  to  judge  the  poet's  creation  from  our 
later  point  of  view,  and  construct  a  theory  of  the  book  according 
to  a  more  developed  sense  of  un  and  a  deeper  reverence  for  God 
than  belonged  to  antiquity.  In  complete  contradiction  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  book  itself,  some  critics,  as  Henestenberg  and  Budde, 
have  assumed  that  Job's  spiritual  pnde  was  the  cause  of  hb  afllic- 
Uonsf  that  thb  was  the  root  of  bitterness  in  him  which  must  be  kilh»l 
d^wa  ere  he  could  become  a  true  saint.  The  fundamental  position 
of  the  l>c>;:ik  b  that  Job  was  already  a  true  saint;  this  b  testified 
by  Go«J  Himself,  is  the  radical  idea  of  the  author  in  the  prologue. 
and  tfif:-  very  hypothesis  of  the  droma.  We  might  be  ready  to  think 
that  J' ! '»  ifflictions  did  not  befall  him  out  of  all  connexion  with  his 
own  i>^i,'U'.  on  of  mind,  and  we  might  be  disposed  to  find  a  vindica- 
Ihn.  oi  Gi^il's  ways  in  this.  There  is  no  evidence  that  such  an  idea 
was  shantKJ  by  the  author  of  the  book.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
anitude  whicn  we  inuigine  it  would  have  been  so  easy  for  Job  to 
&4»ijnie,  r<:3  'nely,  while  holding  fast  his  integrity,  to  fall  back  upon  the 
in^xpli.  .^Mi-ncss  of  providence,  of  which  there  are  such  imposing 
dt^iripi^'n-t  in  his  speeches,  is  just  the  attitude  which  is  taken  up  in 
oh,  s^^  iii.  It  is  far  from  certain,  however,  that  this  chapter  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  original  book. 

The  othf^r  line  running  through  the  book,  the  varying  attitude  d 
Job's  mmcj  towards  God.  exhibiu  dramatic  action  and  tragic 
interest  of  the  highest  kind,  though  the  movement  is  internal. 
That  the  exhibition  of  thb  struc^gle  in  Job's  mind  was  a  main  point 
in  the  author's  purpose  b  seen  from  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  each 
of  hifi  ut^Ai  trials  he  notes  that  Job  sinned  not,  nor  ascribed  wrong 
to  God  iu  221  ii.  lo)^  and  from  the  effect  which  the  divine  voice 
from  the  whirlwind  is  made  to  produce  upon  him  (xl.  %).  In 
the  first  c>ele  of  debate  fiy.-xiv.)  Job's  mind  reaches  the  deepest 
limit  of  r>crangement.  There  he  not  merely  charges  God  with 
injuitice,  but,  unable  to  reconcile  His  former  goodness  with  Hb 
.fja-«;nt  rnmity,  he  regards  the  latter  as  the  true  cJcpresfrion  of 
God'i  aLtiLude  towards  His  creatures,  and  the  former,  comprising 
all  hb  inAniic  cxeative  ^ili  in  wcavin^^hc^  delicate  on(aiusm  of 
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hunAn  nature  and  the  rich  endowments  of  His  providence,  only  as 
the  means  of  exercising  His  mad  and  immoral  cruelty  in  the  time  to 
come.  When  the  Semitic  skin  of  Job  is  scratched,  we  find  a  modern 
peaainust  beneath.  Others  in  later  days  have  brought  the  keen 
sensibility  of  the  human  frame  and  the  torture  whidi  it  endures 
together,  and  asked  with  Job  to  whom  at  last  all  this  has  to  be 
referred.  Towards  the  end  of  the  cycle  a  star  of  heavenly  light  seems 
to  rise  on  the  horixon ;  the  thought  seizes  the  sufferer's  mind  that  man 
Blight  have  another  life,  that  Cod's  anger  pursuing  him  to  the  grave 
might  be  sated,  and  that  He  might  ^1  him  out  of  it  to  Himself 
again  (xiv.  13).  This  idea  (^  a  resurrection,  unfamiliar  to  Job 
at  fint,  is  one  which  he  is  allowed  to  reach  out  of  the  necessities  of 
the  moral  complications  around  him,  but  from  the  author's  manner 
of  using  the  idea  we  may  judge  that  it  was  familiar  to  himself. 
In  the  second  cycle  the  thought  of  a  future  reconciliation  with  God 
is  more  firmly  grasped.  That  satisfaction  or  at  least  composure 
which,  when  we  observe  calamities  that  we  cannot  morally  account 
for,  we  reach  by  considering  that  providence  is  a  great  scheme 
moving  according  to  general  laws,  and  that  it  does  not  always  truly 
re6ect  the  relation  of  God  to  the  individual,  Job  reached  in  the  only 
way  possible  to  a  Semitic  mind.  He  drew  a  distinction  between 
an  outer  God  whom  events  obey,  pursuing  him  in  His  an^er,  and  an 
inner  God  whose  heart  was  with  him,  who  was  aware  of  his  innocence ; 
and  he  appeals  from  God  to  God,  and  beseeches  God  to  pledge 
Himself  that  he  shall  receive  justice  from  God  (x>a.  19;  xvii.  fi. 
And  so  high  at  last  does  this  consciousness  that  God  is  at  one  with 
him  rise  that  he  avows  his  assurance  that  He  will  ^et  appear  to  do 
him  justice  before  men,  and  that  he  shall  see  Him  with  his  own  eyes, 
no  more  estrai^ged  but  on  his  side,  and  for  this  moment  be  faints 
with  longing  (xix.  35  seq.).^ 

After  this  expression  of  faith  Job's  mind  remains  calm,  though 
he  ends  by  firmly  charging  God  with  perverting  his  right,  and  demand- 
ing to  know  the  cause  of  his  afflictions  (xxvii.  3  seq.;  xxxi.  35, 
where  render: "  (Mi,  that  I  had  the  indictment  which  mine  adversary 
has  written  !  ").  In  answer  to  this  demand  the  Divine  voice  answers 
Job  out  ol  the  tempest :  "  Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by 
words  without  knowledge  ?  *'  The  word  "  counsel  "  intimates  to 
Job  that  God  does  not  act  without  a  design,  large  and  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  man;  and  to  impress  this  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Divine  speeches.  The  speaker  does  not  enter  into  Job's  particular 
cause;  there  is  not  a  word  tending  to  unravel  his  nddle;  his  mind 
is  drawn  away  to  the  w^isdom  and  majesty  of  God  Himself.  His 
own  wortls  and  those  of  his  friends  are  out  re-echoed,  but  it  b  God 
Himself  who  now  utters  them.  Job  is  in  immediate  nearness  to  the 
majesty  of  h^ven,  wise,  unfathomable,  ironical  over  the  littleness 
of  man.  and  he  is  abased ;  God  Himself  effects  what  neither  the  man's 


^Thta  remarkable  passage  reads  thus:  **  But  J  know  that  my 
redeemer  livetk,  and  afterwards  he  shall  arise  upon  Ihe  dust,  and  after 
my  skin,  even  this  body,  is  destroyed,  without  my  flesh  shall  I  su  Cod; 
whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  as  a 
danger;  my  reins  within  me  are  consumed  with  longing."  The 
redeemer  who  liveth  and  shall  arise  or  stand  upon  the  earth  ia  God 
whom  he  shall  see  with  his  own  eyes*  on  his  side.  The  course  of 
exegesis  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  translation  of  Jerome,  who. 
departing  from  the  Itala,  rendered:  "  In  novissimo  die  de  terra 
surrectunis  sum  . . .  et  rursum  drcumdabor  pelle  mea  et  in  came 
mea  videbo  deum  meum."  The  only  point  now  in  question  is 
v^ether :  (a)  Job  kx^  for  this  manifestation  of  God  to  him  while  he 
is  still  alive,  or  (b)  after  death,  and  therefore  in  the  sense  of  a  spiritual 
vision  and  union  with  God  in  another  life;  that  is,  whether  the 
words  '*  destroyed  "  and  "  without  my  flesh  "  are  to  be  taken 
relatively  only,  of  the  extremest  effects  of  his  disease  upon  him,  or 
literally,  of  the  separation  of  the  body  in  death.  A  third  view  which 
assumes  that  the  words  rendered  "  without  my  flesh,"  which  run 
literally,  "  out  of  my  flesh,"  mean  looking  out  from  my  flesh, 
that  is,  clothed  with  a  new  body,  and  finds  tne  idea  of  resurrection 
repeated,  perhaps  imports  more  into  the  language  than  it  will 
fairly  bear.  In  favour  of  (6)  mav  be  adduced  the  persistent  refusal 
of  Job  throughout  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  restoration  in  this  life; 
the  word  "  afterwards  ";  and  perhaps  the  analogy  of  other  passages 
where  the  same  situation  appears,  as  Ps.  xlix.  and  Ixxiii..  although 
the  actual  d^ouement  of  the  tragedy  supports  (a).  The  difference 
between  the  two  senses  is  not  important,  when  the  Old  Testament 
view  of  immortality  is  considered.  To  the  Hebrew  the  life  beyond 
was  not  what  it » to  us,  a  freedom  from  sin  and  sorrow  and  admission 
to  an  immediate  divine  fellowship  not  attainable  here.  To  him  the 
life  tM^ond  was  at  best  a  prolongation  of  the  life  here;  all  he  desired 
was  that  his  fellowship  with  CkxI  here  should  not  be  interrupted 
in  death,  and  that  Sheol,  the  place  into  which  deceased  peiwns 
descended  and  where  they  remained,  cut  oft  from  all  life  witn  God, 
might  be  overleapt.  On  this  account  the  theory  of  Ewald,  which 
throws  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  book  into  this  passage  in  ch.  xix., 
considering  its  purpose  to  be  to  teach  that  the  riddles  of  this  life 
shall  be  solved  and  its  ineoualities  corrected  in  a  future  life,  appears 
one-sided.  The  point  of  tne  passage  does  not  lie  in  any  distinction 
which  it  draws  between  this  lite  and  a  future  life;  it  lies  in  the  assur- 
ance which  Job  expresses  that  God,  who  even  now  knows  his  inno- 
cence, will  vindicate  it  in  the  future,  and  that,  though  estranged 
now.  He  will  at  last  take  him  to  His  heart. 
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own  thoughts  of  God  nor  the  representations  of  his  friends  could 
accomplish,  though  by  the  same  means.  The  religious  insight  of 
the  writer  sounds  here  the  profoundest  deeps  of  truth. 

Integrity, — Doubts  whether  particular  portions  of  the  present 
book  belonged  to  the  original  form  of  it  have  been  raised  by  many. 
M.  L.  De  Wette  expressed  himself  as  follows:  "  It  appears  to 
tis  that  the  present  book  of  Job  has  not  all  flowed  from  one  pen. 
As  many  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  several  times 
written  over,  so  has  this  also  "  (Ersch  and  Gruber,  Ency.,  sect. 
ii.  voL  viij.).  The  judgment  formed  by  De  Wette  has  been 
adhered  to  more  or  less  by  most  of  those  who  have  studied  the 
book.  Questions  regarding  the  unity  of  such  books  as  this  are 
difficult  to  settle;  there  is  not  imanimity  among  scholars  re- 
garding the  idea  of  the  book,  and  consequently  they  differ  as  to 
what  parts  are  in  harmony  or  conflict  with  unity;  and  it  is 
dangerous  to  apply  modem  ideas  of  literary  composition  and 
artistic  unity  to  the  irorks  of  antiquity  and  of  the  East.  The 
problem  raised  in  the  book  of  Job  has  certainly  received  frequent 
treatment  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  there  is  no  likelihood  that 
all  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  preserved  to  us.  It  is 
probable  that  the  book  of  Job  was  but  a  great  effort  amidst 
or  after  many  smaller.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  one 
with  such  poetic  and  literary  power  as  the  author  of  chap,  iii.' 
xjcxi.,  xxxviii.-xh*.  would  embody  the  work  of  any  other  writer 
in  his  own.  If  there  be  elements  in  the  book  which  must  be 
pronounced  foreign,  they  have  been  inserted  in  the  work^  of  the 
author  by  a  later  hand.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  our  present  book 
may,  in  addition  to  the  great  woiic  of  the  original  author,  contain 
some  fragments  of  the  thoughts  of  other  religious  minds  upon 
the  same  question,  and  that  these,  instead  of  being  loosely 
appended,  have  been  fitted  into  the  mechanism  of  the  first  work. 
Some  of  these  fragments  may  have  originated  at  first  quite  in- 
dependently of  our  book,  while  others  may  be  expansions  and 
insertions  tiiat  never  existed  separately.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
scarcely  safe  to  throw  out  any  portion  of  the  book  merely  becatiae 
it  seems  to  us  out  of  harmony  with  the  unity  of  the  main  part  of 
the  poem,  or  unless  several  distinct  lines  of  consideration  conspire 
to  point  it  out  as  an  extraneous  clement. 

The  az^ments  ag^Inj^t  the  Qrlgi^allty  of  the  prologue — as, 
thit  It  IS  wnittcri  in  proic,  tb^ii  the  name  Vihweh  appears  in  it,  that 
tacnftcti  I*  referred  to,  ^nd  thit  then:  arc  inconsistencies  between  it 
SLtd  the  body  of  the  book-— laic  of  little  i^i,  ight.  There  must  have 
bcrt-'n  SAme  iFitrixjuction  to  tlif  pocai  cxipljining  the  circumstances 
ot}iih,  others' ii^c  the:  poetical  di&pute  wouIlI  have  been  unintelligible, 
for  it  \%  imprabable  injit  the  Alary  of  Job  v .;  i  so  familiar  that  a  poem 
in  which  he  and  h'a  frictidi  fiji^urcd  ;l&  thty  do  here  would  have  been 
lUkd^mtood.  Aqd  there  U  no  tmoe  of  any  other  prologue  or  intro- 
duction having  ever  exi,»tcd.  The  prolog; ue,  too,  is  an  essential 
ekmcnt  of  the  work,  cGat.iiiiin.|^  the  auih^r's  positive  contribution 
to  Lhe  doctnoe  icil  SMfFipriing^  iar  which  thi  discussion  in  the  poem 
prepares  the  way.  The  itite^roiisf^ure  di  proie  and  poetry  is  common 
in  OricAt^  works  contiiiiiing  sLniUar  di^irusfiions;  the  reference  to 
sacriiice  l&  to  primiiive  nat  to  Mosaic  Sturrifice;  and  the  author, 
wliile  ming  the  name  Yahwch  freely  him'xtlf,  puts  the  patriarchal 
Divijiff  names  into  ^he  mouth  of  Job  ;inil  his  friends  because  he 
regiMi  them  as  bclu'vnging  to  the  patriarclial  age  and  to  a  country 
out^e  ol  Israel-  That  the  oUservsnce  oE  this  rule  had  a  certain 
arvkwardcicss  for  the  wrker  app^uB  pcrhafM  from  his  allowing  the 
name  Yahwch  to  ilip  m  once  or  twice  (xu.  e>,  cf.  xxviii.  28)  in  familiar 
plim^f^  In  the  body  of  the  poeiu.  The  dif^  rcpancies,  such  as  Job's 
rcl-rc^nces  to  his  dtUdien  as  siZII  alive  [tcmx,  17,  the  interpretation  is 
dotsbUyUi  ajnd  to  his  servants,  are  triviiilr  and  even  if  real  imply 
ncitFiiag  In  n  Ix&k  admittedly  pocticiil  snd  not  historical.  The 
objc?ctlons  to  the  epilog  tie  arc  equally  unimportant — as  that  the 
Satan  is  Qot  mcniiontd  m  it,  and  thai  job  V  restoration  is  in  conflict 
W]ih  the  main  lUa  d(  the  poem— that  cirthly  felicity  does  not 
follow  fight toufntst  The  epUoffiu?  confirms  the  teaching  of  the 
pticm  when  it  give*  tlic  divine  «j^ctiDn  to  Job's  doctrine  re^rding 
Gjd  in  opposition  to  tbil  of  the  fricJida  (\Jii.  7).  And  it  is  certainly 
nni  the  intention  of  the  poem  lo  teach  thiH  earthly  felicity  does  not 
fo[low  ri^htfousncu;  hn  purpose  i*  ta  i  jrrect  the  exdusiven^ 
Willi  which  the  friendi  of  Job  maintajji  :d  that  principle.  The 
&iinn  it  Introduced  In  the  prologue.  c\«?ffi>5ng  his  function  as  minis- 
ter of  Cod  in  h*^aven:  but  it  is  to  miiiotrqjret  wholly  the  doctrine 
of  evil  in  the  Old  Teftament  to  asiiRn  to  thf-  Satan  any  such  personal 
importance  of  Ind'e.pendtiKe  ol  power  as  that  he  should  be  called 
btUire  thf!  curtain  to  r«<eive  the  hh>c^  I  hat  accompany  his  own 
di^ciiw^.lurc.  The  Satan,  though  he  htu:  appears  with  the  begin- 
nings of  a  malevolent  will  of  his  own,  is  but  the  instrument  of  the 
sifting  provideace  of  God.    His  work  was  to  try;  that  done  ha 
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disappears,  his  personality  being  too  slight  to  have  any  place  in  the 
result. 

Much  grayer  are  the  suspicions  that  attach  to  the  speeches  of 
Elihu.  Most  of  those  who  have  studied  the  book  carefully  hold 
that  this  part  does  not  belone  to  the  original  cast,  but  has  been 
introducea  at  a  considerably  later  time.  The  piece  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  book;  both  the  person  and  the  thoughts 
of  Elihu  are  marked  by  a  strong  individuaUty.  Thb  individuality 
has  indeed  been  very  diverscl)r  estimated.  The  ancients  for  the 
most  part  passed  a  very  severe  judgment  on  Elihu:  he  is  a  buffoon, 
a  boastful  youth  whose  shallow  intermeddling  is  only  to  be  explained 
by  the  fewness  of  his  years,  the  incamadon  of  folly,  or  even  the 
Satan  himself  gone  a-mumming.  Some  moderns  on  the  other  hand 
have  regarded  him  as  the  incarnation  of  the  voice  of  God  or  even 
of  God  himself.    The  main  objections  to  the  connexion  of  the 
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speeches  destroy  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  divine  manifesuuon 
by  introducing  a  lengthened  break  between  Job's  challenge  and  the 
answer  of  God ;  that  the  language  and  style  of  the  piece  are  marked 
by  an  excessive  mannerism,  too  great  to  have  been  created  by  the 
auchrir  of  ihe  rcii  of  the  p'Ani;  iImi  tlic  altu-ibnfi  to  the  rest  ol  the 
book  arc  sci  tninute  a,fi  la  beti^y  a  reader  nLthcr  ih^iin  A  hearer;  and 
that  the  views  rt'garcting  &ln,  and  especially  the  scyruisl  given  to 
the  authiTT  Uy  the  irreverence  of  Job^  indtirat^t  ti  rcCir.i  '■     icc 

which  nmrkji  i  Uitr  ag&    Thr  position  t^ken  by  Kh  >st 

that  of  a  cj-itic  of  the  book,     Rc^f^a^di^^  the  origui  «!  he 

h  at  ami  With  Lbc  frieiid^,  although  he  dwvtla  more  it:  ral 

sinfulness  oi  loaa  than  on.  actual  sins,  and  his  rcpral  .=  t>'s 

pcrskian  is  even  greater  than  rhdra..     Hii  angtr  ^-as  ki  ist 

Job  because  he  nude  hLm^sclf  righttoui  bcfor^e  God,  ;t:i  liis 

Trif^iids  because  tbcy  foond  no  answer  to  Jabi     Hi*  wl-  is 

to  refute  Job's  charge  cif  inju&iic^  against  God,  \Vh.:' 
Elihu,  ihcreforc,  is  not  his  pcuiition  but  his  arfiumrnL>, 
not  lack  Knjfncyt  but  betray  a  kind  of  thoij^ht  dilTercnt  ham  Lfiat 
of  the  frtCAds^  InJMfttice  in  God,  he  argucj,  ciTi  only  arj!>e  fram  ^1- 
jithncfis  m  Him;  bul  the  very  existence  of  creation  imiplics  un'.'.Jrish 
Jove  on  GcnI^s  part,  for  U  lie  thought  only  of  HimsilfH  He  wii'ild 
ceaiK  actively  to  Uphold  creation,  and  Jt  uould  fall  initj  d'-ath. 
Ag.iin<  without  juftKC  mere  earthly  rule  is  impof^ubk'^r  how  &.->n  is 
tnjiu§tice  eonCtHvablC  in  Him  who  rulc-a  o^w  all  ?  k  is  prv:li  iblo 
thai  ihr  miglnal  author  found  hii  three  inter locutDra  a  fiufFii  I'fnt 
mc-dlum  i^or  cRpfcKiiof],  ajid  that  this  new  speaker  in  thetrc  i;»oa 
of  another.  To  a  dcvtttii  and  thoughtful  reader  of  the  ur^icinal 
book,  brlonping  perhaps  to  a  more  referential  aije,  it  appearrd  that 
tht-  bntju.iir^f  and   bc/irini;   of  Jnb  had  sciLrcely   been   ftufTK-K-ntly 

r-^.:        ■    '  -.      ■  ..  ■  i  that  the  rtli.:.  ■■  I-  r....i-.m, 

aparl  li^-in  uii;'  Lji,_^ y,  luu;-j  tA-^^Mt  Argameal^  t.,NiJi...iic  to 

condemn  such  demeanour  on  the  part  of  any  man.  ^  (For  an  able 
though  hardly  convincing  argument  for  the  originuity  of  the 
discourses  of  Elihu  see  Budde's  Commentary.) 

It  is  more  difficult  to  come  to  a  decision  in  regard  to  some  other 
portions  of  the  book,  particularly  ch.  xxvii.  7-xxviii.  In  the  latter 
part  of  ch.  xxvii.  Job  seems  to  go  over  to  the  camp  of  his  opponents, 
and  expresses  sentiments  in  complete  contradiction  to  his  former 
views.  Hence  some  have  thoueht  the  passage  to  be  the  missing 
speech  of  2ophar.  Others,  as  Hitzig,  believe  that  Job  is  parodying 
the  ideas  of  the  friends;  while  others,  like  Ewald,  consider  that  he  is 
recanting  his  former  excesses,  and  making  such  a  modification  as 
to  express  correctly  his  views  on  evil.  None  of  these  opinions  is 
quite  satisfactory,  though  the  last  probably  expresses  the  view  with 
which  the  passage  was  introduced,  whether  it  be  original  or  not. 
The  meaning  of  ch.  xxviii.  can  only  be  that  "  Wisdom,"  that  is,  a 
theoretical  comprehension  of  providence,  is  unattainable  by  man, 
whose  only  wisdom  is  the  fear  of  the  Lord  or  practical  piety.  But 
to  bring  Job  to  the  feeling  of  this  truth  was  j[ust  the  purpose  of  the 
theophany  and  the  divine  speeches;  and,  if  Job  had  reached  it 
already  through  his  own  reflection,  the  theophany  becomes  an 
irrelevancy,  ft  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  find  a  place  for  these  two 
chapters  m  the  original  work.  The  hymn  on  Wisdom  is  a  most 
exquisite  poem,  which  probably  originated  separately,  and  was 
brought  into  our  book  with  a  purpose  similar  to  that  which  suggested 
the  speeches  of  Elihu.  Objections  have  also  been  raised  to  the 
descriptions  of  leviathan  and  behemoth  (ch.  xl.  15-xli.).  Regarding 
these  It  may  be  enough  to  say  that  in  meaning  these  passages  arc 
in  perfect  harmony  with  other  parts  of  the  Divine  words,  although 
there  is  a  breadth  and  detail  in  the  style  unlike  the  sharp,  short, 
ironical  touches  otherwise  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the  poem. 
(Other  longer  p.issages,  the  originality  of  which  has  been  called 
into  question,  arc:  xvii.  8  scq. :  xxi.  16-18;  xxii.  17  seq. ;  xxiii.  8  seq. ; 
xxiv.  9,  18-24;  »cvL  5-14-    On  these  sec  the  commentaries.) 

Date, — ^The  age  of  such  a  book  as  Job,  dealing  only  with  prin- 
ciples and  having  no  direct  references  to  historical  events  can  be 
fixed  only  approximately.  Any  conclusion  can  be  reached  only 
by  an  induction  founded  on  matters  which  do  not  afford  perfect 
certainty,  such  as  the  a>mparative  development  of  certain  moral 
ideas  in  different  ages,  the  pressing  claims  of  certain  problems  for 


solution  at  particular  epochs  of  the  history  of  Israel,  and  points 
of  contact  with  other  writings  of  which  the  age  may  with  some 
certainty  be  determined.  The  Jewish  tradition  that  the  book 
is  Mosaic,  and  the  idea  that  it  is  a  production  of  the  desert, 
written  in  another  tongue  and  translated  into  Hebrew,  want 
even  a  shadow  of  probability.  The  book  is  a  genuine  outcome 
of  the  religious  life  and  thought  of  Israel,  the  product  of  a 
religious  knowledge  and  experience  that  were  possible  among 
no  other  people.  That  the  author  lays  the  scene  of  the  poem 
outside  his  own  nation  and  in  the  patriarchal  age  is  a  proceeding 
common  to  him  with  other  dramatic  writers,  who  find  freer  play 
for  their  principles  in  a  region  removed  from  the  present,  where 
they  are  not  hampered  by  the  obtrusive  forms  of  actual  life,  but 
are  free  to  mould  occurrences  into  the  moral  form  that  their 
ideas  require. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  scholars,  e.g.  Delitzsch,  that  the  book 
belongs  to  the  age  of  Solomon.  It  cannot  be  earlier  than  this  age, 
for  Job  (vii.  17)  travesties  the  ideas  of  Ps.  viii.  in  a  manner 
whidi  shows  that  this  hymn  was  well  known.  To  infer  the 
date  from  a  comparison  of  literary  coincidences  and  allusions 
is  however  a  very  delicate  operation.  For,  first,  owing  to  the 
unity  of  thought  and  language  which  prevades  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  which,  regarded  merely  as  a  national  literature,  it 
differs  from  all  other  national  literatures,  we  are  apt  to  be 
deceived,  and  to  take  mere  similarities  for  literary  allusions  and 
quotations;  and,  secondly,  even  when  we  are  sure  that  there  is 
dependence,  it  is  often  uncommonly  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the 
original  source.  The  reference  to  Job  in  E^ek.  xiv.  14  is  not  to 
our  book,  but  to  the  man  (a  legendary  figure)  who  was  afterwards 
made  the  hero  of  iL  The  affinities  on  the  other  hand  between  Job 
and  Isa.  zl.-lv.  are  very  close.  The  date,  however,  of  this  part 
of  Isaiah  is  tmcertain,  though  it  cannot  have  received  its  final 
form,  if  it  be  composite,  long  before  the  return.  Between  Job  iii. 
and  Jcr.  xx.  14  seq.  there  is,  again,  certainly  literary  connexion. 
But  the  judgment  of  different  minds  differs  on  the  question 
which  passage  Is  dependent  on  the  other.  The  language  of 
Jeremiah,  however,  has  a  natural  pathos  and  genuineness  of 
feeling  in  it,  somewhat  in  contrast  with  the  elaborate  poetical 
finish  of  Job's  words,  which  might  suggest  the  originality  of 
the  former. 

The  tendency  among  recent  scholars  is  to  put  the  book  of 
Job  not  earlier  than  the  5th  century  B.C.  There  are  good  reasons 
for  putting  it  in  the  4th  century.  It  stands  at  the  beginning 
of  the  era  of  Jewish  philosophical  inquiry— its  affinities  are 
with  Proverbs,  Ecdesiasticus,  Ecclcsiastes,  and  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  a  body  of  writings  that  belongs  to  the  latest  period 
of  pre-Christian  Jewish  literary  development  (see  Wisoom 
Literatuke).  Its  points  of  connexion  with  Isa.  xl.-Iv.  relate 
only  to  the  problem  of  the  suffering  of  the  righteous,  and  that 
it  is  later  than  the  Isaiah  passage  appears  from  the  fact  thai 
this  latter  is  national  and  ritual  in  scope,  while  Job  is  iiniversa] 
and  ethical. 

The  book  of  Job  is  not  literal  history,  though  it  reposes  on 
historical  tradition.  To  this  tradition  belong  probably  the  name 
of  Job  and  his  country,  and  the  names  of  his  three  friends, 
and  perhaps  also  many  other  details  impossible  to  specify 
particularly.  The  view  that  the  book  is  entirely  a  literary 
creation  with  no  basis  in  historical  tradition  is  as  old  as  the 
Talmud  {Baba  Bathra,  xv.  i),  in  which  a  rabbi  is  cited  who  says: 
Job  was  not,  and  was  not  created,  but  is  an  allegory.  Tliis 
view  is  supported  by  Hengstenberg  and  others.  But  pure 
poetical  creations  on  so  extensive  a  scale  are  not  probable  in  the 
East  and  at  so  early  an  age. 

Author. — The  author  of  the  book  is  wholly  unknown.  The 
religious  Jife  of  Israel  was  at  certain  periods  very  intense,  and 
at  those  times  the  spiritual  energy  of  the  nation  expressed  itself 
almost  impersonally,  through  men  who  forgot  themselves  and 
were  speedily  forgotten  in  name  by  others.  Hitzig  conjectures 
that  the  author  was  a  native  of  the  north  on  account  of  the  free 
criticism  of  providence  which  he  allows  himself.  Others,  on 
account  of  some  afTmities  with  the  prophet  Amos,  infer  that  he 
belonged  to  the  south  of  Judah,  and  this  is  supposed  to  account 
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lor  bis  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  desert.  Ewald  considers 
that  he  belonged  to  the  exile  in  Egypt,  on  account  of  his  minute 
acquainunce  with  that  cotutry.  But  all  these .  conjectures 
localize  an  author  whose  knowledge  was  not  confined  to  any 
locality,  who  was  a  true  child  of  the  East  and  familiar  with 
life  and  nature  in  every  country  there,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
a  true  Israelite  and  felt  that  the  earth  was  the  Lord's  and  the 
fullness  thereof,  and  whose  sympathies  and  thought  took  in  all 
God's  works. 

■  .    L  _  11 L  RE.— CommcnLariM  by  Eiwald  (t^M):  Rcttan  (tS^ij); 

in  Sptakif'i  Cifmm.  (iWiofs  A.  fl.  DavkiHun  in  Cambridge  Bthte 
(jficU):  Ditlm4iin  asai)^  K.  Bu4de  (ia96|;  DuEun  (tSg?;.  Sec 
aJia  Hdeksira,  "  Job  de  Kntf:ht  Vptn  Jehovah  '-  in  Tktid^  Tijds*hr. 

iiB7rJ,  «vd-  in  reply,  A.  Kurnm^  "  Job  rn  dc  Iddcndfi  Knetht  vin 
ahvrb.'*  ^btd,  (1873):  C,  H  H.  Wright  in  Bib.  Eiuvj  (lasfi) ;  C.  G. 
ipadWy,  Ltcis^  t>n  J^b  (jnd  cd.,  iBSS);  Chcyiw.  Job  snd  5f^«wi 
(iJi87)t  DiWMfT  Wnd.  iU,  iiiqj);  D.  B,  Matdortild.  *'  The  Qrisijial 
Fflfm  of  the  Legend  of  Job  "  in  Jourm,  3i^.  Lit.  US^S):  H,  Iht  :h, 
Eiidys  t«  Bib.  Gk^  {lSfl9):  A.  Dillmaim.  in  Ttuns.  if  Rtiy.  Pfuss. 

JOBST*  or  JODOCuS  (c.  1350-141  x),  margrave  of  Moravia, 
was  a  son  of  John  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  margrave  of  Moravia, 
and  grandson  of  John,  the  blind  king  of  Bohemia.  He  became 
margrave  of  Moravia  on  his  father's  death  in  1375,  and  his  clever 
and  unscrupulous  character  enabled  him  to  amass  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  wealth,  while  his  ambition  led  him  into  constant 
quarrels  with  his  brother  Procop,  his  cousins,  the  German  king 
Wenceslaus  and  Sigismund,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and 
others.  By  taking  advantage  of  their  difficulties  he  won  consider- 
able power,  and  the  record  of  his  life  is  one  of  warfare  and 
treachery,  followed  by  broken  promise's  and  transitory  recon- 
ciliations. In  X385  and  1388  he  purchased  Brandenburg  from 
Sigismund,  and  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg  from  Wenceslaiis;  and 
in  1397  he  also  became  possessed  of  upper  and  lower  Lusatia. 
For  some  time  he  had  entertained  hopes  of  the  German  throne 
and  had  negotiated  with  Wenceslaus  and  others  to  this  end. 
When,  however.  King  Rupert  died  in  14 10  he  maintained  at 
first  that  there  was  no  vacancy,  as  Wenceslaus,  who  had  been 
deposed  in  1400,  was  still  king;  but  changing  his  attitude,  he 
was  chosen  German  king  at  Frankfort  on  the  ist  of  October 
14 10  in  opposition  to  Sigismimd,  who  had  been  elected  a  few  days 
previously.  Jobst  however  was  never  crowned,  and  his  death 
on  the  17th  of  January  X41.1  prevented  hostilities  between  the 
rival  kings. 

Sec  F.  M.  Pelzcl,  Lebensgesckichte  des  rUmuchen  und  bdhmiscJun 
Kdnigs  Wenceslaus  (1788-1790);  J.  Hctdcmann,  Die  Mark  Branden- 
burg unter  Jobst  von  Mdhren  (1881);  J.  Aschbach,  Ceschichle  Kaiser 
Sigmunds  (1838-1845);  F.  Palacky.  Gesckitkle  von  Bohmen,  iii. 
(1864-1874);  and  T.  Lindner,  CeschichU  des  Deutscken  Reickss  vom 
Ende  des  14  Jahrkunderts  bis  zur  Reformation,  L  (i  875-1880). 

JOB'S  TEARS,  in  botany,  the  popular  name  for  Coix  Lackryma- 
Jobi,  a  species  of  grass,  of  the  tribe  maydeaey  which  also  includes 
the  maize  (see  Glasses).  The  seeds,  or  properly  fruits,  are  con- 
tained singly  in  a  stony  involucre  or  bract,  which  does  not  open 
until  the  enclosed  seed  germinates.  The  young  involucre  sur- 
rounds the  female  flower  and  the  stalk  supporting  .the  spike  of 
male  flowers,  and  when  ripe  has  the  appearance  of  bluish-white 
porcelain.  Being  shaped  somewhat  like  a  large  drop  of  fluid,  the 
form  has  suggested  the  name.  The  fruits  are  esculent,  but  the 
involucres  are  the  part  chiefly  used,  for  making  necklaces  and 
other  ornaments.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  India,  but  is  now 
widely  spread  throughout  the  tropical  2one.  It  grows  in  .marshy 
places;  and  is  cultivated  in  CUiina,  the  fruit  having  a  supposed 
value  as  a  diuretic  and  anti-phthisic.  It  was  cultivated  hy  John 
Gerard,  author  of  the  famous  HcrbaU,  at  the  end  of  the  i6th 
caitury  as  a  tender  annual. 
•  JOCASTA*  or  Iocasta  ('loKdonr;  in  Homer,  'EirucAani),  in 
Greek  legend,  wife  of  Laltis,  mother  (afterwards  wife)  of  Oedipus 
iq.v.),  daughter  of  Menoeceus,  sister  (or  daughter)  of  Creon. 
According  to  Homer  (Od.  xi.  271)  and  Sophocles  (Oed.  Tyr.  1 241). 
on  learning  that  Oedipos  was  her  son  she  immediately  hanged 
herself;  but  in  Euripides  {Phoenissae,  1455)  she  stabs  herself 
over  the  bodies  of  her  sons  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  who  had  slain 
each  other  in  single  combat  before  the  walls  of  Tbebea. 
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JOCKBT,  a  professional  rider  of  race-horses,  now  the  current 
usage  (see  Horse-kacinc).  The  word  is  by  origin  a  diminutive 
of  "  Jock,"  the  Northern  or  Scots  colloquial  equivalent  of  the 
name  "  John  "  (cf.  Jack).  A  familiar  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
word  as  a  name  is  in  "  Jockey  of  Norfolk  "  in  Shakespeare's 
Richard  III.  v.  3,  304.  In  the  z6th  and  17th  centuries  the  word 
was  applied  to  horse-dealers,  postilions,  itinerant  minstrels  and 
vagabonds,  and  thus  frequently  bore  the  meaning  of  a  cunning 
trickster,  a  "  sharp,"  whence  "  to  jockey,"  to  outwit,  or  "  do  " 
a  person  out  of  something.  The  current  usage  is  found  in  John 
Evelyn's  Diary ^  1670,  when  it  was  clearly  well  known.  George 
Sorrow's  attempt  to  derive  the  word  from  the  gipsy  chukni^  a 
heavy  whip  used  by  horse-dealing  gipsies,  has  no  foundation. 

JOOELLB,  fil1£NNE»  seigneur  de  limodin  (1532-1573), 
French  dramatist  and  poet,  was  bom  in  Paris  of  a  noble  family. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  poetic  circle  of  the  Pltiade  (see 
Daitsat)  and  proceeded  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  reformers 
to  dramatic  composition.  Jodeile  aimed  at  creating  a  classical 
drama  that  should  be  in  every  respect  different  from  the 
moralities  and  solies  that  then  occupied  the  French  stage. 
His  first  play,  CUopdtre  captive,  was  represented  before  the  court 
at  Reims  in  1552.  Jodeile  himself  took  the  title  r61e,  and  the 
cast  included  his  friends  Remy  BcUeau  and  Jean  de  la  Peruse. 
In  honour  of  the  play's  success  the  friends  organized  a  little 
f6te  at  Arcueil  when  a  goat  garlanded  with  flowers  was  led  in 
procession  and  presented  to  the  author — a  ceremony  exaggerated 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Ronsardists  into  a  renewal  of  the  pagan 
rites  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus.  Jodeile  wrote  two  other  plays. 
_Eugin4,  a  comedy  satirizing  the  superior  clergy,  had  less  success 
than  it  deserved.  Its  preface  poured  scorn  on  Jodelle's  pre> 
decessors  in  comedy,  but  in  reality  his  own  methods  are  not  so 
very  different  from  theirs.  Didon  se  sacrifiantt  a  tragedy  which 
follows  Virgil's  narrative,  appears  never  to  have  been  represented. 
Jodeile  died  in  poverty  in  July  1573.  His  works  were  collected 
the  year  after  his  death  by  Charles  de  la  Mothe.  They  include 
a  quantity  of  miscellaneous  verse  dating  chiefly  from  Jodelle's 
youth.  The  intrinsic  value  of  his  tragedies  is  small.  CUopdire 
is  lyric  rather  than  dramatic  Throughout  the  five  acts  of  the 
piece  nothing  actually  happens.  •  The  death  of  Antony  is  an> 
nounced  by  his  ghost  in  the  first  act;  the  story  of  Cleopatra's 
suldde  is  related,  but  not  represented,  in  the  fifth.  Each  act 
is  terminated  by  a  chorus  which  moralizes  on  such  subjects  as 
the  inconstancy  of  fortune  and  the  judgments  of  heaven  on 
human  pride.  But  the  play  was  the  starting-point  of  French 
classical  tragedy,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  MSdie  (1553)  of 
Jean  de  la  Peruse  and  the  Awian  (1561)  of  Andr£  de  RivaudeaiL 
Jodeile  was  a  rapid  worker,  but  idle  and  fond  of  dissipation. 
His  friend  Ronsard  said  that  his  published  poems  gave  00 
adequate  idea  of  his  powers. 

Jodelle's  works  are  collected  (1868)  in  the  PUiade  franfaiae  of 
Charles  Marty-Laveaux.  The  prefatory  notice  gives  full  informa- 
tion of  the  sources  of  JodcUe's  biography,  and  La  Mothe's  criticism 
is  reprinted  in  its  entirety. 

JODHPUR,  pr  Maxwax,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the 
Rajputana agency.  Area,  34.963  ><)•  m-  ^op.  (xgoi),  i,935,S^S» 
showing  a  decrease  of  23%  in  the  decade,  due  to  the  results  of 
famine.  Estimated  revenue,  £373,600;  tribute,  £14,000.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  sandy  pl^,  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  river  Llini,  and  dotted  with  pic- 
turesque conical  hills,  attaining  in  places  an  elevation  of  3000  ft. 
The  river  Ldni  is  the  principal  feature  in  the  physical  aspects  of 
Jodhpur.  One  of  its  head-streams  rises  in  the  sacred  lake  of 
Pushkar  in  Ajnere,  and  the  main  xiver  flows  through  Jodhpur 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  till  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  marshy 
ground  at  the  head  of  the  Runn  of  Cutch.  It  is  fed  by  numerous 
tributaries  and  occasionally  oveiflows  its  banks,  fine  crops 
of  wheat  and  barley  being  grown  on  the  saturated  soil.  Us 
water  is,  as  a  rule,  saline  or  brackish,  but  comparatively  sweet 
water  is  obtained  from  wells  sunk  at  a  distance  of  90  or  30  yds. 
from  the  river  bank.  The  famous  salt-lake  of  Sambhar  is  situ- 
ated on  the  borders  of  Jodhpur  and  Jaipur,  and  two  smaller 
lakes  of  the  same  description  lie  within  the  limita  of  the  state, 
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Eastern  rhetoric,  there  is  no  occasion  to  seek  in  this  section 
anything  else  than  literal  locusts.  Nay,  the  allegorical  interpre- 
tation, which  takes  the  locusts  to  be  hostile  invaders,  breaks 
through  the  laws  of  all  reasonable  writing;  for  the  poetical  hyper- 
bole which  compares  the  invading  swarms  to  an  army  (ii.  4  seq.) 
would  be  inconceivably  lame  if  a  literal  army  was  already  con- 
cealed under  the  figure  of  the  locusts.  Nor  could  the  prophet  so 
far  forget  himself  in  his  allegory  as  to  speak  of  a  victorious  host 
as  entering  the  conquered  city  like  a  thief  (ii.  9).  The  second 
part  of  the  book  is  Yahweh's  answer  to  the  people's  prayer. 
The  answer  begins  with  a  promise  of  deliverance  from  famine, 
and  of  fruitful  seasons  compensating  for  the  ravages  of  the  locusts. 
In  the  new  prosperity  of  the  land  the  union  of  Yahweh  and  his 
people  shall  be  sealed  anew,  and  so  the  Lord  will  proceed  to 
pour  down  further  and  higher  blessings.  The  aspiration  of 
Moses  (Num.  xl.  29)  and  the  hope  of  earlier  prophets  (Isa.  xxxii. 
15,  lix.  21',  Jer.  xxxi.  33)  shall  be  fully  realized  in  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  on  all  the  Jew$  and  even  upon  their  servants  (Isa. 
hi.  s  with  Ivi.  6,  7);  and  then  the  great  day  of  judgment,  which 
Had  seemed  to  overshadow  Jerusalem  in  the  now  averted  plague, 
shall  draw  near  with  awful  tokens  of  blood  and  fire  and  darkness. 
But  the  terrors  of  that  day  are  not  for  the  Jews  but  for  their 
enemies.  The  worshippers  of  Yahweh  on  Zion  shaU  be  delivered 
(cf.  Obad.  V.  17,  whose  words  Joel  expressly  quotes  in  ch.  ii.  32), 
and  it  is  their  heathen  enemies,  assembled  before  Jerusalem 
to  war  against  Yahweh,  who  shall  be  mowed  down  in  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  ("  Yahweh  judgeth  ")  by  no  human  arm,  but 
by  heavenly  warriors.  Thus  definitively  freed  from  the  profane 
fool^T  the  stranger  (Isa.  lii.  i),  Jerusalem  shall  abide  a  holy  city 
for  ever.  The  fertility  of  the  land  shall  be  such  as  was  long  ago 
predicted  in  Amos  ix.  13,  and  streams  issuing  from  the  Temple, 
as  Ezekiel  had  described  in  his  picture  of  the  restored  Jerusalem 
(Ezek.  xlvii.),  shall  fertilize  the  barren  W&di  of  Acacias.  Egypt 
and  Edom,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  be  desolate,  because  they 
have  shed  the  blood  of  Yahweh's  innocents.  Compare  the 
similar  predictions  against  Edom,  Isa.  xxxiv.  9  seq.  (Mai.  i.  3), 
and  against  Egypt,  Isa.  xix.  5  seq.,  Ezek.  xxix.  Joel's  eschato- 
logical  picture  appears  indeed  to  be  largely  a  combination  of 
elements  from  older  unfulfilled  prophecies.  Its  central  feature, 
the  assembling  of  the  nations  to  judgment,  is  already  found  in 
Zeph.  iii.  8,  and  in  Ezekicl's  prophecy  concerning  Gog  and  Magog, 
where  the  wonders  of  fire  and  blood  named  in  Toel  H.  30  arc  also 
mentioned  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  22).  The  other  physical  features  of  the 
great  day,  the  darkening  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  are  a  standing 
figure  of  the  prophets  from  Amos  v.  6,  viii.  9,  downwards.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  prophetic  eschatology  that  images  suggested 
by  one  prophet  are  adopted  by  his  successors,  and  gradually 
become  part  of  the  permanent  scenery  of  the  last  times;  and  it  is 
a  proof  of  the  late  date  of  Joel  that  almost  his  whole  picture  is 
made  up  of  such  features.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  close  paral- 
lelism, extending  to  minor  details,  between  Joel  and  the  last 
chapters  of  Zechariah. 

That  Joel's  delineation  of  the  final  deliverance  and  glory 
attaches  itself  directly  to  the  deliverance  of  the  nation  from  a 
present  calamity  is  quite  in  the  manner  of  the  so-called  prophetic 
perspective.  But  the  fact  that  the  calamity  which  bulks  so 
largely  is  natural  and  not  political  is  characteristic  of  the  post- 
exile  period.  Other  prophets  of  the  same  age  speak  much  of 
dearth  and  failure  of  crops,  which  in  Palestine  then  as  now  were 
aggravated  by  bad  government,  and  were  far  more  serious  to 
a  small  and  isolated  community  than  they  could  ever  have  been 
to  the  old  kingdom.  It  was  indeed  by  no  means  impossible 
that  Jerusalem  might  have  been  altogether  undone  by  the  famine 
caused  by  the  locusts;  and  so  the  conception  of  these  visitants 
as  the  -diestroying  army,  executing  Yahweh's  final  judgment, 
is  really  much  more  natural  than  appears  to  us  at  first  sight,  and 
does  not  need  to  be  explained  away  by  allegory.  The  chief 
argument  x«lied  upon  by  those  who  still  find  allegory  at  least  in 
ch.  ii.  is  the  expression  kaffepkini,  *'  the  northerner  "*  {if  this 
rendering  is  correct],  in  ii.  20.    In  view  of  the  other  points  of 

*  It  has  been  suggested  that  ^aphon,  which  is  often  rather  trouble- 
tome  if  rendered     the  north,"  may  be  a  weakened  form  of  ^ib*ihi,  a 
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affinity  between  Joel  and  Ezekiel,  this  word  inevitably  suggests 
Gog  and  Magog,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  swarm  of  locusts 
could  receive  such  a  name,  or  if  they  came  from  the  north  a>uld 
perbh,  as  the  verse  puts  it,  in  the  desert  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  verse  remains  a  crux  interprHwm, 
and  no  exegesis  hitherto  given  can  be  deemed  thoroughly  satis- 
factory; but  the  interpretation  of  the  whole  book  must  not  be 
made  to  hinge  on  a  single  word  in  a  verse  which  might  be  alto- 
gether removed  without  affecting  the  general  course  of  the 
prophet's  argument. 

The  whole  verse  is  perhaps  the  addition  of  an  allegorizing 
glossator.  The  prediction  in  9.  19,  that  the  seasons  shall  hence- 
forth be  fruitful,  is  given  after  Yahweh  has  shown  his  zeal  and 
pity  for  Israel,  not  of  course  by  mere  words,  but  by  acts,  as 
appears  in  verses  20,  21,  where  the  verbs  are  properly  perfects 
recording  that  Yaliwch  hath  already  done  great  things,  and  that 
vegetation  has  already  revived.  In  other  words,  tne  mercy 
already  experienced  in  the  removal  of  the  plague  is  taken  as  a 
pledge  of  future  grace  not  to  stop  short  till  all  God's  old  promises 
arc  fulfilled.  In  this  context  v.  ao  is  out  of  place.  Observe 
also  that  in  v.  25  the  locusts  are  spoken  of  in  the  plain  language 
of  chap.  i. 

Sec  t he sc'parate comrnc n Uf tc s oo  J tK-I  h v  f  i c i1  riiT  ( 1  "^  -j ),  Wdnsc^e 
f  ( ?7 :)„  Mere  (i'57'i'J'-  1  he  bsi*n»rni 0  hi vr ^  jst  t Is i .=  .ii te  history  ol 
j<,^i<  r.  tIoiti  Irotn  ike  ^pttmnbii  <iT>wri  Ui  t-jhsL!.  ..nd  appeiMla 
1  i-  im^tsiiECTJ  by  Ditlmaj^ui.    N'^wack^nd  M  ,'ii«houldal«o 

1  I  (icc  ^  hei  t  tv^Tftt  %  I  vie  ncrieii  n{  cum  mr  n  u  r >  :  h  also  G.  A. 

!  ,  ihf  Bmk  pftkf  Iwiv^  Fmpficd,  val    t.  m    i  ),  and  S.  R. 

iJ n V I  r,  Jcft  and  A  mm  { i  ^tj },  On  i W  htn; uny^c « j  J *h  i,  . « I^oudnger. 
Z.A.T.W.  {ib^it).  pp,  B'^lji,  01  ol'itf  comiijn  II! -^lies  the  roost 
^TilioMe  i^  Porcck'i  (tTxford,  itj^\).  Epdiart's  iJirr^no'uan  may 
i-      i  ■    <|-  i\\\  R,  S,,T.  K.C) 

JOBL,  MANUEL  (1826-1890),  Jewish  philosopher  and  preacher. 
After  teaching  for  several  years  at  the  Breslau  rabbinical  semi- 
nary, founded  by  Z.  Frankel,  he  became  the  successor  of  Abraham 
Gciger  in  the  rabbinate  of  Breslau.  He  made  Important  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  the  school  of  Aqiba  (q.v.)  as  well  as 
to  the  history  of  Jewish  philosophy,  his  essays  on  Ibn  Gabirol 
and  Maimonides  being  of  permanent  worth.  But  his  most 
influential  work  was  connected  with  the  relations  between 
Jewish  philosophy  and  the  medieval  scholasticism.  He  showed 
how  Albert  us  Magnus  derived  some  of  his  ideas  from  Maimonides 
and  how  Spinoza  was  indebted  to  the  same  writer,  as  well  as  to 
Hasdai  Crescas.  These  essays  were  collected  in  two  volumes 
of  Beiirdgc  zur  Geschichle  dcr  Philosophic  (1876),  while  another 
two  volumes  of  Blicke  in  die  RdigionsgeschidUc  (1880-1883) 
threw  much  Ught  on  the  development  of  religious  thought  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Equally  renowned  were 
Joel's  pulpit  addresses.  Though  he  was  no  orator,  his  appeal  to 
the  reason  was  effective,  and  in  their  published  form  his  three 
volumes  of  Fredigten  (issued  posthumously)  have  found  many 
readers.  (I.  A.) 

JOFFRIN.  JULES  FRANCOIS  ALEXANDRE  (1846-1890), 
French  politician,  was  born  at  Troyes  on  the  i6Lh  of  March  1846. 
He  served  in  the  Franco-German  War,  was  involved  In  the 
Commune,  and  spent  eleven  years  in  England  as  a  political  exile. 
He  atuched  himself  to  the  "  possibilist  *'  group  of  the  socialist 
party,  the  section  opposed  to  the  root-and-branch  measures  of 
Jules  Guesde.  He  became  a  member  of  the  municipal  council 
of  Paris  in  1882,  and  vice-president  in  1888-1889.  Violently 
attacked  by  the  Boulangist  organs,  L'lnlranstgeant  and  La 
Prance,  he  won  a  suit  against  them  for  libel,  and  in  1889  he  con- 
tested the  i8th  arrondissement  of  Paris  with  General  Boulanger, 
who  obtained  a  majority  of  over  2000  votes,  but  was  declared 
ineligible.  Jofifrin  was  oniy  admitted  to  the  Chamber  after  a 
heated  discussion,  and  continued  to  be  attacked  by  the  nation- 
alists.   He  died  in  Paris  on  the  17th  of  September  189a 

current  popular  corruption  of  shimo'n  « Ishmacl.  In  Ezek.  xxxvBi. 
15  it  is  distinctly  said  that  Got;  is  to  come  from  tho  recesses  of 
^phdn.  "  Meshcch  "  and  "  Tubal  "  arc  no  hindrance  to  this  view, 
if  the  names  of  the  so-called  "  sons  of  Japheth  "  are  criticall  v  exam- 
ined. For  they,  too.  as  well  as  ^Sphon.  can  be  plausibly  shown  to 
represent  regions  of  North  Arabia.  See  Cheyne,  Traditions  and  Beliefs 
of  Anc.  Israel,  on  Gen.  %.  2-4. 
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JOQtnBS,  ISAAC  (1607-X646),  French  missionary  in  North 
America,  was  bom  at  Orleans  on  the  loth  of  January  1607. 
He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Rouen  in  1624,  and  in  1636 
was  ordained  and  sent,  by  his  own  wish,  to  the  Huron  mission. 
In  1639  he  went  among  the  Tobacco  Nation,  and  in  1641  jour- 
neyed to  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  where  he  preached  to  the  Algon- 
quins.  Returning  from  an  expedition  to  Three  Rivers  he  was 
captured  by  Mohawks,  who  tortured  him  and  kept  him  as  a  slave 
until  the  summer  of  1643,  when,  aided  by  some  Dutchmen,  he 
escaped  to  the  manor  of  Rensselaerwyck  and  thence  to  New 
Amsterdam.  After  a  brief  visit  to  France,  where  he  was  treated 
with  high  honour,  he  returned  to  the  Mohawk  country  in  May 
1646  and  ratified  a  treaty  between  that  tribe  and  the  Canadian 
government.  Working  among  them  as  the  founder  of  the 
Mtssipn  of  the  Martyrs,  he  incurred  their  enmity,  was  tortured  ks 
4  sorcerer,  and  finally  killed  at  Osserncnon,  near  Auriesville,  N.Y. 

See  Pfirkman,  The  Jcsuiii  in  North  America  (1898}. 

JOCIAIIAII  BEN  ZAOCAI,  Palestim'an  rabbi,  contemporary 
of  the  Apostles.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Hillel  (9.9.)  >  and  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  was  the  main 
instrument  in  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish  rcUgion.  During 
the  last  decades  of  the  Temple  Johanan  was  a  member  of  the 
Sanhedrin  and  a  skilled  controversialist  against  the  Sadducees. 
He  is  also  reported  to  have  been  head  of  a  great  school  in  the 
capital.  In  the  war  with  Rome  he  belonged  to  the  peace  party, 
and  finding  that  the  Zealots  were  resolved  on  carrying  their 
revolt  to  its  inevitable  sequel,  Jo^nan  had  himself  conveyed 
out  of  Jenisakra  in  a  coffin.  In  the  Roman  camp  the  rabbi 
was  courteously  received,  and  Vespasian  (whose  future  elevation 
to  the  imperial  dignity  Johanan,  like  Josephus,  is  said  to  have 
foretold)  agreed  to  grant  him  any  boon  he  desired.  Jo|^anan 
obtained  permiaaion  to  found  a  college  at  Jamnia  (Jabneh), 
which  bccapae  the  centre  of-  Jewish  culture.  It  practically 
exerdsed  the  judicial  functions  of  the  Sanhedrin  (see  Jews,  $  40 
ad  fin.).  That  chief  h'terary  expression  of  Pharisaism,  the 
&fishnah,  was  the  outcome  of  the  work  begun  at  Jamnia. 
Jo^anan  solaced  his  disciples  on  the  fall  of  the  Temple  by  the 
double  thought  that  charity  could  replace  sacrifice,  and  that  a 
life  devoted  to  the  religious  law  could  form  a  fitting  continuation 
of  the  old  theocratic  state.  "  Johanan  felt  the  fall  of  his  people 
more  deeply  than  anyone  eke,  but— and  in  this  lies  hb  historical 
importance—he  did  more  thcui  any  one  <lse  to  prepare  the  way 
for  Israel  to  rise  again  "  (fiacher). 

See  Gracti,  History  of  the  Jews  (Eng.  trans.),  vol.  ii.  ch.  xiii. ; 
Weiss.  Dor  dor  ve-doreshao,  ii.  36;  Bacher,  Die  Agada  der  Tannaiten, 
voL  L  ch.  tiL  (1.  A.) 

JOHANNESBURG,  a  city  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  centre  of 
the  Rand  gold-mim'ng  industry.  It  is  the  most  populous  city 
and  the  commercial  capital  of  South  Africa.  It  is  built  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Witwatersrand  in  26**  11'  S.  28*  2'  E.,  at 
an  elevation  of  5764  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  distances  by  rail 
from  Johannesburg  to  the  following  seaports  are:  Louren^o 
Marques,  3^4  m.;  Durban,  483  m.;  East  London,  659  m.;  Port 
EUzabelh,  7 14  m. ;  Cape  Town,  957  m.  Pretoria  is,  by  rail,  46  m. 
N.  byE. 

The  town  lies  immediately  north  of  the  central  part  of  the  main 
gold  reef.  The  streets  run  in  straight  lines  east  and  west  or 
north  and  south.  The  chief  open  spaces  are  Market  Square  in 
the  west  and  Government  Square  in  the  south  of  the  town. 
Park  railway  station  Ucs  north  of  the  business  quarter,  and 
farther  north  are  the  Wanderers*  athletic  sports  ground  and 
Joubert's  Park.  The  chief  business  streets,  such  as  Commis- 
sioner Street,  Market  Street,  President  Street  and  Pritchard 
Street,  run  cast  and  west.  In  these  thoroughfares  and  in 
several  of  the  streets  which  intersect  them  are  the  offices  of  the 
mining  companies,  the  banks,  clubs,  newspaper  offices,  hotels 
and  shops,  the  majority  being  handsome  stone  or  brick  buildings, 
while  the  survival  of  some  wooden  shanties  and  corrugated  iron 
buildings  recalls  the  early  character  of  the  town. 

CAxV/  Buildings,  fire— In  the  centre  of  Market  Square  are  the 
marltet  building,  and  at  its  east  end  the  post  and  telegraph 
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offices,  a  handsome  block  of  buildings  with  a  facade  200  ft.  long 
and  a  tower  106  ft.  high.  The  square  itself,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  is  the  la  gest  in  South  Africa.  The  offices  of  the  Witwaters- 
rand chamber  of  mines  face  the  market  buildings.  The  stock 
exchange  is  in  Marshall  Square.  The  telephone  exchange  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  in  Von  Brandis  Square.  The  tew  courts 
are  in  the  centre  of  Government  Square.  The  Transvaal 
university  coDcge  is  in  Plein  Square,  a  little  south  of  Park  station. 
In  the  vicim'ty  is  St  Mary's  (Anglican)  parish  hall  (1905-1907), 
the  first  portion  of  a  large  building  ptenncd  to  take  the  place  of 
"  Old  "  St  Mary's  Church,  the  ^'  mother  "  church  of  the  Rand, 
built  in  1887.  The  chief  Jewish  synagogue  is  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. In  Kerk  Street,  on  the  outskirts  of  central  Johannes- 
burg, is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, the  headquarters  of  the  vicar  apostolic  of  the  Transvaal. 
North  of  Joubert's  Park  is  the  general  hospital,  and  beyond, 
near  the  crest  of  the  hills,  commanding  the  towji  and  the  road 
to  Pretoria,  is  a  fort  built  "by  the  Boer  government  and  now 
used  as  a  gaol.  On  the  hills,  some  3  m.  E.N.E.  of  the  town,  is 
the  observatory,  built  in  1903.  Johannesburg  has  several 
theatres  and  buildings  adapted  for  public  meetings.  There  is 
a  race-course  2  m.  south  of  the  town  under  the  control  of  the 
Johannesburg  Turf  Club. 

The  Suburbs. — North,  east  and  west  of  the  city  proper  are 
suburbs,  laid  out  on  the  same  rectangular  plan.  The  most 
fashionable  are  to  the  tost  and  north — ^Jeppestown,  Belgravia, 
Doornfontcin,  the  Bcrea,  Hillbrow,  Parktown,  Yeoville  and  Belle- 
vue.  Braamfontein  (with  a  large  cemetery)  lies  north-west  and 
Fordsburg  due  west  of  the  city.  At  Fordsburg  are  the  gas  and 
electric  light  and  power  works,  and  north  of  Doornfontein  there 
Is  a  large  reservoir.  There  are  also  on  the  Rand,  and  dependent 
on  the  gold-mining,  three  towns  possessing  separate  munidpali- 
ties— Germiston  and  Boksburg  (q.v.),  respectively  9  m.  and  15  m. 
E.  of  Johannesburg,  and  Krugeradorp  {q.v.),  21  m.  W. 

T/te  Mines  and  other  Industries. — South,  east  and  west  of  the 
dty  arc  the  gold  mines,  indicated  by  tall  chimneys,  battery 
houses  and  the  compounds  of  the  tebourers.  The  bare  veld 
is  dotted  with  these  unsightly  buildings  for  a  distance  of  over 
fifty  miles.  The  mines  are  worked  on  the  most  scientific  h'nes. 
Characteristic  of  the  Rand  is  the  fine  white  dust  arising  from  the 
crushing  of  the  ore,  and,  close  to  the  batteries,  the  incessant  din 
caused  by  the  stamps  employed  in  that  operation.  The  com- 
pounds in  general,  especially  those  originally  made  for  Chinese 
labourers,  are  well  built,  comfortable,  and  fulfil  every  hygienic 
requirement.  Besides  the  buildings-,  the  compounds  include 
wide  stretches  of  veld.  To  enter  and  remain  in  the  district, 
Kaffirs  require  a  monthly  pass  for  which  the  employer  pays  2s. 
(For  details  of  gold-mining,  see  Gold.)  A  railway  traverses 
the  Rand,  going  westward  past  Krugersdorp  to  Klerksdorp  and 
thence  to  Kimberley,  and  eastward  past  Springs  to  Delagoa  Bay. 
From  Springs,  25  m.  £.  of  Johannesburg,  is  obtained  much  of 
the  coal  used  in  the  Rand  mines. 

The  mines  within  the  municipal  area  produce  nrarly  half  the 
total  gold  output  of  the  Transvaal.  The  other  industries  of 
Johannesburg  include  brewing,  printing  and  bookbinding, 
timber  sawing,  flour  milling,  iron  and  brass  founding,  brick 
making  and  the  manufacture  of  tobacco. 

Health,  Education  and  Social  Conditions. — ^The  elevation  of 
Johannesburg  makes  it,  despite  its  nearness  to  the  tropics,  a 
healthy  place  for  European  habitation.  Built  on  open  undo- 
laling  ground,  the  town  is,  however,  subject  to  frequent  dust 
storms  and  to  considerable  variations  in  the  temperature.  The 
nights  in  winter  are  frosty  and  snow  falls  occasionally.  The 
average  day  temperature  in  winter  is  53*  F.,  in  summer  75*; 
the  average  annual  rainfall  is  28  in.  The  death-rate  among  white 
inhabitants  averages  about  17  per  thousand.  The  principal 
causes  of  death,  both  among  the  white  and  coloured  inhabitants, 
are  diseases  of  the  lungs— including  miners*  phthisis  and  pneu- 
monia— diarrhoea,  dysentery  and  enteric.  The  death-rate 
among  young  children  is  very  high. 

Education  is  provided*  in  primary  and  secondary  schools 
maintained  by  the  state.    In  the  primary  schoob  education  it 
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free  but  oot  compulsory.  The  Transvaal  university  coIl^c, 
founded  in  1904  as  the  technical  institute  (the  change  of  title 
being  made  in  1906),  provides  full  courses  in  science,  mining, 
engineering  and  law.  In  1906  Alfred  Beit  iq.v.)  bequeathed 
£200,000  towards  the  cost  of  erecting  and  equipping  university 
buildings. 

In  its  social  life  Johannesburg  differs  widely  from  Cape  Town 
and  Durban.  The  white  population  is  not  only  far  larger  but 
more  cosmopolitan,  less  stationary  and  more  dependent  on  a 
single  industry;  it  has  few  links  with  the  past,  and  both  city  and 
citizens  bear  the  marks  of  youth.  The  cost  of  living  is  much 
jiighcr  than  in  London  or  New  York,  House  rent,  provisions, 
clothing,  are  all  very  dear,  and  more  than  counterbalance  the 
lowness  of  rates.  The  customary  unit  of  expenditure  Is  the 
threepenny-bit  or  "  tickey." 

Sanitary  and  oiher  Services. — ^There  is  an  ample  supply  of  water 
to  the  town  and  mines,  under  a  water  board  representing  all  the 
Rand  municipalities  and  the  mining  companies.  A  water- 
borne  sewerage  system  began  to  be  introduced  in  1906.  The 
general  illuminant  is  electricity,  and  both  electrical  and  gas 
services  are  owned  by  the  municipality.  The  tramway  service, 
opened  in  1891,  was  taken  over  by  the  municipality  in  1904. 
Up  to  1906  the  trams  were  horse-drawn;  in  that  year  electric 
cars  began  running.  Rickshaws  are  also  a  favourite  means  of 
conveyance.    The  police  force  is  controlled  by  the  government. 

Area,Coverttmetti  an4  Rateable  Value. — The  city  proper  covers 
about  6  sq.  m.  The  municipal  boundary  extends  in  every 
direction  some  5  m.  from  Market  Square,  encloses  about  83  sq.  m. 
and  includes  several  of  the  largest  mines.  The  local  government 
is  carried  on  by  an  elected  municipal  council,  the  franchise 
being  restricted  to  while  British  subjects  (men  and  women)  who- 
rent  or  own  property  of  a  certain  value.  In  1908  the  rateable 
value  of  the  municipality  was  £36,466,644,  the  rale  a  Jd.  in  the  £, 
and  the  town  debt  £5,500,000. 

Population.— In  1887  the  population  was  about  3000,  By 
the  beginning  of  1890  it  had  increased  to  over  25,000.  A  census 
taken  in  July  1896  showed  a  population  within  a  radius  of 
3  m.  from  Market  Square  of  103,078,  of  whom  50,907  were 
whites.  At  the  census  of  April  1904  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
proper  numbered  99,033,  the  population  within  the  municipal 
area  being  155,642,  of  whom  83^363  were  whites.  Of  the  white 
inhabitants,  35  %  were  of  British  origin,  51,629  were  males, 
and  3 1 ,734  females.  Of  persons  aged  sixteen  or  over,  the  number 
of  males  was  almost  double  the  number  of  females.  The  coloured 
population  included  about  7000  British  Indians — chiefly  small 
traders.  A  municipal  census  taken  in  August  1908  gave  the 
following  result:  whites  95,162;  natives  and  coloured  78,781; 
Asiatics  6780— total  180,687. 

History. — Johannesburg  owes  its  existence  to  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  the  Witwatersrand  reefs.  The  town,  named  after 
Johannes  Rissik,  then  surveyor-general  of  the  Transvaal,  was 
founded  in  September  1886,  the  first  buildings  being  erected  on 
the  part  of  the  reef  where  are  now  the  Ferreira  and  Wemmer 
mines.  These  buildings  were  found  to  cover  valuable  ore,  and 
in  December  following  the  Boer  government  marked  out  the  site 
c^  the  city  proper,  and  possession  of  the  plots  was  given  to  pur- 
chasers on  the  xst  of  January  1887.  The  exploitation  of  the 
nines  led  to  a  rapid  development  of  the  town  during  the  next 
three  years.  The  year  1890  was  one  of  great  depression 
following  the  exhaustion  of  the  surface  ore,  but  the  provision  of 
better  machinery  and  cheaper  coal  led  to  a  revival  in  1891.  By 
1892  the  leading  mines  had  proved  their  dividend-earning  capa- 
city, and  in  1895  there  was  a  great  "  boom  "  in  the  sha:es  of  the 
mining  companies.  The  linking  of  the  town  to  the  seaports  by 
railways  during  1892*1895  gave  considerable  impetus  to  the  gold- 
mining  industry.  Material  prosperity  was  accompanied,  how- 
ever, by  political,  educational  and  other  disadvantages,  and  the 
desire  of  the  Johannesburgers— most  of  whom  were  foreigners 
or  *'  Uitlanders  " — to  remedy  the  grievances  under  which  they 
suffered  led,  in  January  1896,  to  an  abortive  rising  against  the 
Boer  government  (sec  Transvaal:  History).  One  result  of  this 
movement  was  a  slight  advance  in  mumcipal  self-govemmenL 
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Since  X887  the  management  of  the  town  had  been  eoUvsled  to 
a  nominated  sanitary  board,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
mining  commissioner  appointed  by  the  South  African  Republic 
In  1890  elected  members  had  been  admitted  to  this  board,  but 
at  the  end  of  1897  an  elective  stadsraad  (town  coundl)  was 
constituted,  though  its  functions  were  strictly  limited.  There 
was  a  great  development  in  the  mining  industry  during  1897- 
1898  and  1899,  the  value  of  the  gold  extracted  in  1898 
exceeding  £15,000,000,  but  the  political  situation  grew  worse, 
and  in  September  1899,  owing  to  the  imminence  of  war  between 
the  Transvaal  and  Great  Britain,  the  majority  of  the  Uitlanders 
fled  from  the  city.  Between  October  1899,  when  war  broke  out, 
and  the  31st  of  May  1900,  when  the  city  was  taken  by  the  British, 
the  Boer  government  worked  certain  mines  for  their  own  benefit. 
After  a  period  of  military  administration  and  of  government  by  a 
nominated  town  council,  an  ordinance  was  passed  in  June  1903 
providing  for  elective  municipal  councils,  and  in  December 
following  the  first  election  to  the  new  council  took  place.  In  1 90s 
the  town  was  divided  into  wards.  In  that  year  the  nnmber  of 
mum'cipal  voters  was  23,338.  In  1909  the  proportional  repre- 
sentation system  was  adopted  in  the  election  of  town  coundlkifs. 
During  i90i'X903,  while  the  war  was  still  in  progress  or  but 
recently  concluded,  the  gold  output  was  comparatively  sli^t. 
The  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  labour  for  the  mines  led  to 
a  successful  agitation  for  the  importation  of  coolies  from  China 
(see  Tkansvaal:  History).  During  1 904-1906  over  50,000 
coolitt  were  brought  to  the  mines,  a  greatly  increased  output 
being  the  result,  the  value  of  the  gold  extracted  in  1905  exceeding 
£20,000,000.  Notwithstanding  the  increased  production  of 
gold,  Johannesburg  during  1905*1907  passed  through  a  period 
of  severe  commercial  depression,  the  result  in  part  of  the  un- 
settled political  situation.  In  June  1907  the  repatriation  of  the 
Chinese  cooh'es  began;  it  was  completed  in  February  1910. 

An  excellent  compilation,  entitled  Johannesburg  Slaiisties.  dealing 
with  almost  every  phase  of  the  city's  life,  is  issued  monthly  (since 
January  1905)  by  the  town  council.  See  also  the  Post  Office  uirec- 
toryt  Transvaal  Qohannesburg.  annually),  which  contains  specialty 
prepared  maps,  and  the  annual  reporu  of  the  lohannesburg  chamber 
of  commerce.  For  the  political  history  of  Johannesburg,  see  the 
bibliography  under  Tkansvaal. 

JOHANNISBERG,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  PrussiaQ 

province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  in  the  Rheingau,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  6  m.  S.  of  Rtidesheim  by  railway.  The  place  b 
mainly  celebrated  for  the  beantiful  Schloss  which  crowns  a  hill 
overlooking  the  Rhine  valley,  and  is  surrounded  by  vineyards 
yielding  the  famous  Johannisbcrger  wine.  The  Schloss,  built  in 
1757-1759  by  the  abbots  of  Fulda  on  the  site  of  a  Benedictine 
monastery  founded  in  1090,  was  bestowed,  in  1807,  by  Napoleon 
upon  Marshal  Kcllcrmann.  In  18 14  it  was  given  by  Francis, 
emperor  of  Austria,  to  Prince  Metternich,  in  whose  family  it 
still  remains. 

JOHN  (Hcb.  iw\').  Ktf^dnJn,  "  Yahwch  has  been  gracious," 
Cr.  'IwdfiTp,  Lat.  Joannes^  Ital.  Giomnni,  Span,  /wan.  Port. 
Jo&o,  Fr.  Jean,  Gcr.  Johan$us,  Johann  [abbr.  Hans],  CacL  Ian, 
Pol.  and  Czech  Jan,  Hung.  Jdnos),  a  masculine  proper  name 
common  in  all  Christian  countries,  its  popularity  being  due  to 
its  having  been  borne  by  the  "  Beloved  Disciple  "  of  Christ,  St 
John  the  Evangelist,  and  by  the  forerunner  of  Christ,  St  John  the 
Baptist.  It  has  been  the  name  of  twenty-two  popes — the  style 
of  Popes  John  XXII.  and  XXIII.  being  due  to  an  error  in  the 
number  assumed  by  John  XXL  (^.tj—and  of  many  sovereigns^ 
princes,  &c.  The  order  folk>wed  in  the  biographical  notices 
below  is  as  follows:  (1)  the  Apostle,  (2)  the  Baptist,  (3)  popc% 
(4)  Roman  emperors,  (5)  kings;  John  of  England  first,  the  rest 
in  the  alphabetical  order  of  their  countries,  (6)  other  sovereign 
princes,  (7)  non-sovcrcign  princes,  (8)  saints.  (9)  theologians, 
chroniclers,  &c.  Those  princes  who  are  known  by  a  name  in 
addition  to  John  (John  Albert,  &c.)  will  be  found  after  the 
article  John,  Gospel  of. 

JOHN,  THE  Apostle,  in  the  Bible,  was  the  son  of  Zebedec,  a 
Galilean  fisherman,  and  Salome.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  born 
at  Bcthsaida,  where  along  with  his  brother  James  he  followed 
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his  lather't  occopatioii.  The  family  appean  io  have  been  in 
easy  circumstances;  at  least  we  find  that  Zcbedee  employed 
hired  servants,  and  that  Salome  was  among  those  women  who 
contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  Jesus  (Mark  i.  ao»  xv.  40, 41, 
xvi.  i).  John's  "  call  "  to  follow  our  Lord  occurred  simulta- 
neously with  that  addressed  to  his  brother,  and  shortly  after 
that  addressed  to  the  brothers  Andrew  and  Simon  Peter  (Mark  L 
19,  20).  John  speedily  took  his  place  among  the  twelve  apostles, 
sharing  with  James  the  title  of  Boanerges  ("  sons  of  thunder," 
perhaps  strictly  "  sons  of  anger,"  Le.  men  readily  angered),  and 
became  a  member  of  that  inner  circle  to  which,  in  addition  to 
his  brother,  Peter  alone  belonged  (Mark  v.  37,  ix.  a,  xiv.  33). 
John  appears  throughout  the  synoptic  record  as  a  zealous,  fieiy 
Jew-Christian.  It  is  he  who  indignantly  complains  to  Jesus, 
"  We  saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  Thy  name,  and  he  foUoweth 
not  us,"  and  tells  Him, "  We  forbade  him  "  for  that  reason 
(Mark  ix.  38);  and  who  with  his  brother,  when  a  Samaritan 
village  will  not  receive  Jesus,  asks  Him,  "  Wilt  thou  that  we 
command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  and  consume  them?" 
(Luke  ix.  54).  The  book  of  Acts  confirms  this  tradition.  After 
the  departure  of  Jesus,  John  appears  as  present  in  Jerusalem 
with  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  (L  13);  is  next  to  Peter  the 
most  prominent  among  those  who  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  of 
the  resurrection  (iii.  1^-26,  iv.  13, 19-22);  and  is  sent  with  Peter 
to  Samaria,  to  confirm  the  newly  converted  Christians  there 
(viii.  14, 25).  St  Paul  tells  us  similarly  that  when,  on  his  second 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  "  James,"  the  Lord's  brother,  "  and  Cephas 
and  John,  who  were  considered  pillars,  perceived  the  grace  that 
was  given  unto  me,  they  gave  to  me  and  Barnabas  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  that  we  should  go  unto  the  heathen,  and 
they  unto  the  circumcision  "  (Gal.  ii  9).  John  thus  belonged 
in  46-47  to  the  Jewish-Christian  school;  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  to  the  suiaer  group  6L  James  or  to  the  milder  group 
of  Peter  (ibid.  iL  xi-14). 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  apostle  is  obscure.  Polycrates, 
bishop  of  Ephesus  (in  Euseb.,  H,  £.  iiL  31 ;  v.  34),  attests  in  196 
that  John  **  who  lay  on  the  bosom  of  the  Lord  resu  at  Ephesus  "; 
but  previously  in  this  very  sentence  he  has  declared  that "  Philip 
one  of  the  twelve  apostles  rests  in  Hierapolis,"  although  Eusebius 
(doubtless  rightly)  identifies  this  Philip  not  with  the  apostle  but 
with  the  deacon-evangelist  of  AcU  xxL  8.  Polycrates  also 
declares  that  John  was  a  priest  wearing  the  rh$Xop  (gold 
plate)  that  distinguished  the  high-priestly  mitre.  Ircnaeus  in 
various  passages  of  his  works,  181-191,  holds  a  similar  tradition. 
He  says  that  John  lived  up  to  the  time  of  Trajan  and  published 
his  gospel  in  Ephesus,  and  identifies  the  apostle  with  John  the 
disciple  of  the  Lord,  who  wrote  the  Apocalypse  undcf  Domitian, 
whom  Irenaeus's  teacher  Polycarp  had  known  personally  and  of 
whom  Polycarp  had  much  to  telL  These  traditions  are  accepted 
and  enlarged  by  later  authors,  Tertullian  adding  that  John  was 
banished  to  Patmos  after  be  had  miraculously  survived  the 
punishment  of  immersion  in  burning  oiL  As  it  is  evident  that 
legend  was  busy  with  John  as  early  as  the  time  of  Polycrates, 
the  real  worth  of  these  traditions  requires  to  be  tested  by  exami- 
nation of  their  ultimate  source.  This  inquiry  has  been  pressed 
upon  scholars  since  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse 
or  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  or  of  both  these  works,  has  been 
disputed.  (See  John,  Gospel  or,  and  Revelation,  Book  or.) 
The  question  has  not  been  strictly  one  between  advanced  and 
conservative  criticism,  for  the  Tiibingen  school  recognized  the 
Apocalypse  as  apostolic,  and  found  in  it  a  confirmation  of  John's 
residence  in  Ephesus.  Gn  the  other  hand,  Ltttzelberger  (1840), 
Th.  Keim  {Jesus  t.  Nm.,  vol  i.,  1867),  J.  H.  Scholten  (1872), 
H.  J.  Holtzraann  (esp.  in  EitU.  in  d.  N.  T.,  3rd  ed.,  1902),  and 
other  recent  writers,  wholly  reject  the  tradition.  It  has  had 
able  defenders  in  Steitz  {Stmd.  u,  KriL,  x868).  Hilgenfeld  (£fii/., 
1875)  &ncl  Ugfatfoot  {Essays  »n  SmpernatHrai  Religion,  collected 
1889).  W,  Sanday  {Critieism  of  Fourth  Gospel,  1905)  makes 
passing  admissions  eloquent  as  to  the  strength  of  the  negative 
position;  whilst  amongst  Roman  Catholic  scholars,  A.  Loisy 
{Le  4me.  Ex.,  1903)  stands  with  Holtzmann,  and  Th.  Calmes 
{£».  seUm  S.  Jean,  1904,  1906)  and  L.  Duchesne  {Hist,  am.  de^ 
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PEgl.,  1906)  exhibit,  with  papal  approbation*  the  inconddiivo- 
ness  of  the  conservative  arguments. 

The  opponents  of  the  tradition  lay  weight  on  the  absence  of 
positive  evidence  before  the  latter  part  of  the  and  century, 
especially  in  Papias  and  in  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  and  of 
Irenaeus's  authority,  Polycarp.  They  find  k  necessary  to 
assume  that  Irenaeus  mistook  Polycarp;  but  this  is  not  a  difficult 
task,  since  already  Eusebius  {c»  3x0-313)  is  compelled  to  point 
out  that  Papias  testifies  to  two  Johns,  the  Apostle  and  a 
presbyter,  and  that  Irenaeus  is  mistaken  in  identifying  those 
two  Johns,  and  in  holding  that  Papias  had  seen  John  the 
Apostle  (H.£.  iiL  39,  5,  a).  Ireiiaeus  tells  us,  doubtless 
correctly,  that  Papias  was  *'the  companion  of  Polycarp":  this 
fact  alone  would  suffice,  given  his  two  mistakes  concerning 
Papias,  to  make  Irenaeus  decide  that  Polycarp  had  seen  John 
the  Apostle.  The  chronicler  George  the  Monk  (Hamartolus)  in 
the  9th  century,  and  an  epitome  dating  from  the  7th  or  8th 
dentury  but  probably  based  on  the  Chronicle  of  Philip  of  Side 
(c.  430),  declare,  on  the  authority  of  the  second  book  of  Papias, 
that  John  the  Zebedean  was  lolled  by  Jews  (presumably  in 
60-70).  Adolf  Hamack,  Chron.  d,  aUchr.  IMI.  (1897),  pp.  656- 
680),  rejecu  the  assertion;  but  the  number  of  scholars  who 
accept  it  as  correct  is  distinctly  on  the  increase.       (F.  v.  H.) 

JOHN  THB  BAPTIST,  in  the  Bible,  the  "  forerunner  "  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  Gospel  story.  By  his  preaching  and  teaching  he 
evidently  made  a  great  impression  upon  his  contemporaries 
(cf.  Josephus,  AnL  xviii.,  {  5).  According  to  the  birth-narrative 
embodied  in  Luke  i.  and  iL,  he  was  bom  in  "  a  city  of  Judah  " 
in  "  the  hill  country  "  (possibly  Hebron  0  of  priestly  parentage. 
His  father  Zacharias  was  a  priest "  of  the  course  of  Abijah,"  and 
his  mother  Elizabeth,  who  was  also  of  priestly  descent,  was 
related  to  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  whose  senior  John  was  by 
six  months.  This  narrative  of  the  Baptist's  birth  seems  to 
embody  some  very  primitive  features,  Hebraic  and  Palestinian 
in  character,  and  possibly  at  one  time  independent  of  the 
Christian  tradition.  In  the  apocryphal  gospels  John  is  some- 
times made  the  subject  of  special  miraculous  experiences  {e.g.  in 
the  ProtewMgdium  Jacoki,  ch.  xxil.,  where  Elizabeth  fieeing  from 
Herod's  assassins  cried:  "  Mount  of  (^,  receive  a  mother  with 
her  child,"  and  suddenly  the  mountain  was  divided  and  received 
her). 

In  his  30th  year  (xsth  year  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  ?  a.0. 
35-26)  John  b^^an  his  public  life  in  the  "  wilderness  of  Judaea," 
the  wQd  district  that  lies  between  the  Kedron  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  particulariy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jordan,  where 
multitudes  were  attracted  by  his  eloquence.  The  central  theme 
of  his  preaching  was,  according  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the 
lieamess  of  the  coming  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  the 
consequent  urgency  for  preparation  by  repentance.  John  was 
evidently  convinced  that  he  himself  had  received  the  divine 
commission  to  bring  to  a  close  and  complete  the  prophetic 
period,  by  inaugurating  the  Messianic  age.  He  identified  him* 
self  with  the  "  voice  "  of  Isa.  xL  3.  Noteworthy  features  of  his 
preaching  were  its  original  and  prophetic  character,  and  its  high 
ethical  tone,  as  shown  e.g.  in  its  anti-Pharisaic  denundataon  of 
trust  in  mere  racial  privilege  (Matt.  iii.  9).  Herein  also  lay, 
probably,  the  true  import  of  the  baptism  which  he  administer^ 
to  those  who  accepted  his  message  and  confessed  their  sins.  It 
was  an  act  symbolizing  moral  purification  (cf.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25; 
Zech.  xiii.  i)  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  coming  "  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  and  implied  that  the  Jew  so  baptized  no  longer 
rested  in  his  privileged  position  as  a  child  of  Abraham.  John's 
appearance,  costume  and  habits  of  life,  together  with  the  tone 
of  his  preaching,  all  suggest  the  prophetic  character.  He  wai 
popukriy  regarded  as  a  prophet,  more  especially  as  a  second 
Elijah.  His  preaching  awoke  a  great  popular  response,  particu- 
lariy among  the  masses  of  the  people, "  the  people  of  Che  knd." 
He  had  disciples  who  fasted  (Mark  ii.  i8k  &c.),  who  visited  him 

'  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Tutta  \%  intended  by  the  rJXtt 
labia  of  Luke  i.  39:  the  tradition  which  makes  'Ain  Karim,  near 
Jerusalem,  the  birthplace  of  the  Baptist  only  dates  from  the  crusad- 
ing — '■"' 
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KgoUrly  in  prfaon  (llatt.  zL  a,  zb.  la),  and  to  whom  he  taught 
tpecial  forms  of  prayer  (Luke  v.  33,  x!.  i).  Some  of  these 
afterwards  became  followers  of  Christ  (John  i.  37).  John's 
activity  indeed  had  far-reaching  effects.  It  profoundly  influenced 
the  Messianic  movement  depicted  in  the  Gospels.  The  preaching 
of  Jesus  shews  traces  of  this,  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  (as  well  as 
the  Synoptisu)  displays  a  marked  interest  in  connecting  the 
Johannine  movement  with  the  beginnings  of  Christianity.  The 
fact  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  were 
Christians  in  Ephesus  who  accepted  John's  baptism  (Acts  xviii. 
35,  xix.  3)  is  highly  significant.  This  influence  also  persisted 
in  later  times.  Christ's  estimate  of  John  (Matt.  xi.  7  seq.)  was 
m  very  high  one.  He  also  pointedly  alludes  to  John's  work  and 
the  people's  relation  to  it,  in  many  sayings  and  parables  (some^ 
times  in  a  tone  of  irony).  The  duration  of  John's  ministry 
cannot  be  deterinined  with  certainty:  it  terminated  in  his 
imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  Machacrus,  to  which  he  had  been 
committed  by  Herod  AnUpas,  whose  incestuous  marriage  with 
Herodias,  the  Baptist  had  sternly  rebuked.  His  execution 
cannot  with  safety  be  placed  later  than  aj>.  28. 

In  the  church  calendar  this  event  is  commemorated  on  the 
SQth  of  August.  According  to  tradition  he  was  buried  at 
Samaria  (Theodoret,  H.E.  iii.  3).  (G.  H.  Bo.) 

JOHN  In  pope  from  523  to  526,  was  a  Tuscan  by  birth,  and 
was  consecrated  pope  on  the  death  of  Hormisdas.  In  525  he 
was  sent  by  Theodoric  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  to  Constanti- 
nople to  obtain  from  the  emperor  Justin  toleration  for  the 
Arians;  but  he  succeeded  so  imperfectly  in  his  mission  that 
Theodoric  on  his  return,  suspecting  that  he  had  acted  only  half- 
heartedly, threw  him  into  prison,  where  he  shortly  afterwards 
died,  Felix  IV.  succeeding  him.  He  was  enrolled  among  the 
martyrs,  his  day  being  May  27. 

JOHN  II.,  pope  from  533  to  535,  also  named  Mercurius,  was 
elevated  to  the  papal  chair  on  the  death  of  Boniface  II.  During 
bis  pontificate  a  decree  against  simony  was  engraven  on  marble 
and  placed  before  the  altar  of  St  Peter's.  At  the  instance  of  the 
emperor  Justinian  he  adopted  the  proposition  uniu  de  TrinitaU 
fassus  est  in  carne  as  a  test  of  the  orthodoxy  of  certain  Scythian 
monks  accused  of  Nestorian  tendencies.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Agapetus  I. 

JOHN  III.,  pope  from  561  to  574,  successor  to  Pelagius,  was 
descended  from  a  noble  Roman  family.  He  Is  said  to  have  been 
successful  in  preventing  an  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  recall  of  the 
deposed  exarch  Narses,  but  the  Lombards  still  continued  theii 
Incursions,  and,  especially  during  the  pontificate  of  his  successoi 
Benedict  I.,  inflicted  great  miseries  on  the  province. 

JOHN  IVn  pope  from  640  to  642,  was  a  Dalmatian  by  birth, 
and  succeeded  Severinus  after  the  papal  chair  had  been  vacant 
four  months.  While  he  adhered  to  the  repudiation  of  the 
Monothelitic  doctrine  by  Severinus,  he  endeavoured  to  explain 
away  the  connexion  of  Honorius  I.  with  the  heresy.  His 
successor  was  Theodorus  I. 

JOHN  v..  pope  from  685  to  686,  was  a  Syrian  by  bhth,  and  on 
account  of  his  knowledge  of  Greek  had  in  680  been  named  papal 
legate  to  the  sixth  ecumenical  council  at  Constantinople.  He 
was  the  successor  of  Benedict  II.,  and  after  a  pontificate  of 
Uttte  more  thah  a  year,  paned  chiefly  in  bed,  was  followed  by 
Conon. 

JOHN  VI.,  pope  from  701  to  70s,  was  a  native  of  Greece,  and 
succeeded  to  the  papal  chair  two  months  after  the  death  of 
Sergius  I.  He  assisted  the  exarch  Theophylact,  who  had  been 
tent  into  Italy  by  the  emperor  Justinian  II.,  and  prevented  him 
from  using  violence  against  the  Romans.  Partly  by  persuasion 
and  partly  by  means  of  a  bribe,  John  succeeded  in  inducing 
Gisulf,  duke  of  Benevento,  to  withdraw  from  the  territories  of 
the  empire. 

JOHN  VII.,  pope  from  705  to  767,  successor  of  John  VI.,  was 
also  of  Greek  nationality.  He  seems  to  have  acceded  to  the 
request  of  the  emperor  Justinian  II.  that  he  should  give  his 
sanction  to  the  decrees  of  the  (^inisext  or  TniUan  council  of 
692.  There  are  several  monuments  of  John  in  the  church  of 
Si. Maria  Antiqua  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  hill;  others  were 
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formerly  in  the  chapel  of  the  Virgfn,  built  by  him  in  the  basiHca 
of  St  Peter.    He  was  succeeded  by  Sisinnius. 

JOHN  VIII.,  pope  from  872  to  882,  successor  of  Adrian  II., 
was  a  Roman  by  birth.  His  chief  aim  during  his  pontificate 
was  to  defend  the  Roman  sute  and  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
See  at  Rome  from  the  Saracens,  and  from  the  nascent  fendafa'sm 
which  was  represented  outside  by  the  dukes  of  Spoleto  and  the 
marquises  of  Tuscany  and  within  by  a  party  of  Roman  nobles. 
Events,  however,  were  so  fatally  opposed  to  his  designs  that  no 
sooner  did  one  of  his  schemes  begin  to  realize  itself  in  fact  than 
it  was  shattered  by  an  unlooked-for  chance.  To  obtain  an 
influential  alliance  against  his  enemies,  he  agreed  in  875,  after 
death  had  deprived  him  of  his  natural  protector,  the  emperor 
Louis  U.,  to  bestow  the  imperial  crown  on  Charles  the  Bald;  but 
that  monarch  was  too  much  occupied  in  France  to  grant  him 
much  effectual  aid,  and  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Charles 
he  found  it  necessary  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Saracens,  who 
were  only  prevented  from  entering  Rome  by  the  promise  of  an 
annual  tribute.  Carioman,  the  opponent  of  Charles's  son  Louis, 
soon  after  invaded  northern  Italy,  and,  securing  the  support  ol 
the  bish<^  and  counts,  demanded  from  the  pope  the  imperial 
crown.  John  attempted  to  temporize,  but  Lambert,  duke  of 
Spoleto,  a  partisan  of  Carioman,  whom  sickness  had  recaHcd  to 
Germany,  entered  Rome  in  878  with  an  overwhelming  force, 
and  for  thirty  days  virtually  held  John  a  prisoner  in  St  Peter's. 
Lambert  was,  however,  unsuccessful  in  winning  any  concessioo 
from  the  pope,  who  after  his  withdrawal  carried  out  a  previous 
purpose  0^  going  to  France.  There  he  presided  at  the  council 
of  Troyes,  which  promulgated  a  ban  of  excommunication  against 
the  supporters  of  Carioman — amongst  others  Adalbert  of 
Tuscany,  Lambert  of  Spoleto,  and  Formosus,  bishop  of  Porto, 
who  was  afterwards  elevated  to  the  papal  chair.  In  S79  John 
returned  to  Italy  accompanied  by  Boso,  duke  of  Provence, 
whom  he  adopted  as  his  son,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  get  recognized  as  king  of  Italy.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
cdmpelled  to  give  a  promise  of  his  sanction  to  the  daims  of 
Charles  the  Fat,  who  received  from  him  the  imperial  crown  in 
881.  Before  this,  in  order  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  Greek  emperor 
against  the  Saracens,  he  had  agreed  to  sanction  the  restoration 
of  Photius  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  and  had  withdrawn  his 
consent  on  finding  that  he  reaped  from  the  concession  no 
substantial  benefit.  Charies  the  Fat,  partly  from  unwillingness, 
partly  from  natural  inability,  gave  him  also  no  effectual  aid,  and 
the  last  years  of  John  VIII.  were  ^>ent  chiefly  in  hurling  vain 
anathemas  against  his  various  political  enemies.  According  to 
the  annalist  of  Fulda,  he  was  murdered  by  members  of  ha 
hoosehdd.'  His  successor  was  Maiinus. 

JCfflN  IZn  pope  from  898  to  qoo,  not  only  confirmed  the 
judgment  of  his  predecessor  Theodore  II.  in  granting  Christian 
burial  to  Formosus,  but  at  a  council  held  at  Ravenna  decreed 
that  the  records  of  the  synod  which  had  condemned  him  should 
be  burned.  Finding,  however,  that  it  was  advisable  to  cement 
the  ties  between  the  empire  and  the  papacy,  John  gave  unhesi- 
tating support  to  Lambert  in  preference  to  Amulf,  and  also 
indu^  the  council  to  determine  that  henceforth  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  popes  should  take  place  only  in  the  presence  of  the 
imperial  legates.  The  sudden  death  of  Lambert  shattered 
the  hopes  which  this  alliance  seemed  to  promise.  John  was. 
succeeded  by  Benedict  IV. 

JOHN  Jin  pope  from  914  to  928,  was  deacon  at  Bologna  when 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  Theodora,  the  wife  of  Theophylact, 
the  most  powerful  noble  in  Rome,  through  whose  influence  he  was 
elevated  first  to  the  see  of  Bologna  and  then  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Ravenna.  In  direct  opposition  to  a  decree  of  council,  he  was 
also  at  the  instigation  of  Theodora  promoted  to  the  papal  chair 
as  the  successor  of  Lando.  Like  John  IX.  he  endeavoured  to 
secure  himself  against  his  temporal  enemies  throi^  a  dose 
aUiance  with  Theophylact  and  Alberic,  marqtiis  of  Camerioo, 
then  governor  of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto.  *In  December  9x5  he 
granted  the  imperial  crown  to  Berengar,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  forces  of  all  the  princes  of  the  Italian  pem'nsula  he  took 
the  field  in  person  against  the  Saracens,  over  whom  he  gained  a 
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gBMt  victory  oti  the  banks  of  the  GarigUenor  The  defeat  and 
death  of  Berengar  throagh  the  combination  of  the  Italian  princes, 
•gain  frostrated  the  hopes  of  a  united  Italy,  and  after  witnessing 
several  ytan  of  anarchy  and  confiision  John  perished  throttgh 
the  intrigues  of  Marozia,  daughter  of  Theodora.  His  successor 
was  Leo  VI. 

JOHN  XI.,  pope  from  931  to  935,  was  the  son  of  Marozia  and 
the  reputed  son  of  Sergius  III.  Through  the  influence  of  fais 
mother  he  vfu  chosen  to  succeed  Stephen  VII.  at  the  early  age 
of  twent)M>ne.  He  was  the  mere  exponent  of  the  purposes  of 
his  mother,  until  her  son  Alberic  succeeded  in  933  in  over- 
throwing their  authority.  The  pope  was  kept  a  virtual  prisoner 
in  the  Lateran,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  935,  in  which 
year  Leo  VII.  was  consecrated  his  successor. 

JOHN  XIIh  pope  from  95$  to  964,  was  the  son  of  Alberic, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  patrician  of  Rome  in  954,  being  then  only 
sixteen  years  of  age.  His  original  name  was  Octavian,  but 
when  he  assumed  the  papal  tiara  as  successor  to  Agapetus  II.,  he 
adopted  the  apostolic  name  of  John,  the  first  example,  it  is  said, 
of  the  custom  of  altering  the  surname  in  connexion  with  elevation 
to  the  papal  chair.  As  a  temporal  ruler  John  was  devoid  of  the 
vigour  and  firmness  of  his  father,  and  his  union  of  the  papal 
office — which  through  his  scandaloiis  private  life  he  made  a  by- 
word of  reproach— with  his  dvil  dignities  proved  a  source  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  In  order  to  protect  himself 
against  the  intrigues  in  Rome  and  the  power  of  Berengar  II.  of 
Italy,  he' called  to  his  a!d  Otto  the  Great  of  Germany,  to  whom 
he  granted  the  imperial  crown  in  96*.  Even  before  Otto  left 
Rome  the  pope  had,  however,  repented  of  his  recognition  of  a 
power  which  threatened  altogether  to  overshadow  his  authority, 
and  had  begun  to  conspire  against  the  new  emperor.  His 
intrigues  were  discovered  by  Otto,  who,  after  he  had  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  Berengar,  returned  to  Rome  and  summoned 
a  council  which  deposed  John,  who  was  in  hiding  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Campania,  and  elected  Leo  VlII.^n  his  stead.  An 
attempt  at  an  insurrection  was  made  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  even  before  Otto  left  the  city,  jnd  on  his  departure  John 
returned  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  company  of  friends  and 
retainers,  and  caused  Leo  to  seek  safety  in  immediate  flight. 
Otto  determined  to  make  an  effort  in  support  of  Leo,  but  before 
he  reached  the  city  John  had  died,  in  what  manner  is  tmcertain, 
and  Benedict  V.  had  mounted  the  papal  chair. 

JOHN  XIII.»  pope  from  965  to  972,  was  descended  fronx  a 
noble  Roman  family,  and  at  the  time  of  his  election  as  successor 
to  Leo  VIII.  was  bishop  of  Nami.  He  had  been  -somewhat 
inconsistent  in  his  rehitions  with  his  predecessor  Leo,  but  his 
election  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor  Otto,  and  hb  submissive 
attitude  towards  the  imperial  power  was  so  distasteful  to  the 
Romans  that  they  expelled  him  from  the  dty.  On  account  of 
the  threatening  procedure  of  Otto,  they  permitted  him  shortly 
afterwards  to  return,  upon  which,  with  the  sanction  of  Otto,  he 
took  savage  vengeance  on  those  who  had  formerly  opposed  him. 
Shortly  after  holding  a  council  along  with  the  emperor  at 
Ravenna  in  967,  he. gave  the  imperijil  crown  to  Otto  H.  at 
Rome  in  assurance  of  his  succession  to  his  father;  and  in  972  he 
also  crowned  Theophano  as  empress  immediately  before  her 
marriage.  On  his  death  in  the  same  year  he  was  followed  by 
Benedict  VI. 

JOHN  XIV.,  pope  from  983  to  984,  successor  to  Benedict  VII., 
was  bom  at  Pavia,  and  before  his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair 
was  imperial  chancellor  of  Otto  II.  Olto  died  shortly  after  his 
election,  when  Boniface  VII.,  on  the  strength  of  the  popular 
feeling  against  the  new  pope,  returned  from  Constantinople  and 
placed  John  in  prison,  where  he  died  either  by  starvation  or 
poison. 

JOHN  XV.,  pope  from  985  to  996,  generally  recognized  as  the 
successor  of  Boniface  VII.,  the  pope  John  who  was  said  to  have 
ruled  for  four  months  after  John  XIV.,  being  now  omitted  by 
the  best  authorities.  John  XV,  was  the  son  of  Leo,  a  Roman 
presbyter.  At  the  time  he  mounted  the  papal  chair  Cresccntius 
was  patrician  of  Rome,  but,  although  his  influence  was  on  this 
accotmt  very  much  hampered,  the  presence  of  the  empress 
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Theophano  In  Rome  from  989  to  991  restrained  also  the  ambition 
of  Crescentius.  On  her  departure  the  pope,  whose  venality 
and  nepotism  had  made  him  vety  unpopular  with  the  dtizens, 
died  of  fever  before  the  arrival  of  Otto  UI.,  who  elevated  hh 
own  kinsman  Bruno  to  the  papal  dignity  under  the  name  of 
Gregory  V. 

JOHN  XVIn  pope  or  antipope  from  997  to  998,  was  a  Calabrian 
Greek  by  birth,  and  a  favourite  of  the  empress  Theophano,  from 
whom  he  had  received  the  bishopric  of  Placentia.  His  original 
name  was  Philagathus.  In  995  he  was  sent  by  Otto  III.  on  an 
embassy  to  Constantinople  to  negotiate  a  marriage  with  a  Greek 
princess.  On  his  way  back  he  either  accidentally  or  at  the 
special  rec[uest  of  Crescentius  visited  Rome.  A  little  before 
this  Gregory  V.,  at  the  end  of  996,  had  been  compelled  to  flee 
from  the  city;  and  the  wily  and  ambitious  Greek  had  now  no 
scruple  in  accepting  the  papal  tiara  from  the  hands  of  Crescentius. 
TTie  arrival  of  Otto  at  Rome  in  the  spring  of  998  put  a  sudden 
end  to  the  teacherous  compact.  John  sought  safety  in  flight, 
but  was  discovered  in  his  place  of  hiding  and  brought  back  to 
Rome,  where  after  enduring  cruel  and  ignominious  tortures  he 
was  immured  in  a  dungeon. 

JOHN  XVIf.^  whose  original  name  was  Sicco,'  succeeded 
Silvester  H.  as  pope  in  June  1003,  but  died  less  than  five  months 
afterwards. 

JOHN  XVIII.,  pope  from  1003  to  1009,  was,"  during  his  whole 
pontificate,  the  mere  creature  of  the  patridan  John  Crescentius, 
and  ultimatdy  he  abdicated  and  retired  to  a  monastery,  where 
he  died  shortly  afterwards.    His  successor  was  Sergius  IV. 

JOHN  XIX.,  pope  from  1024  to  1033,  succeeded  his  brother 
Benedict  VIH.,  both  being  members  of  the  powerful  house  of 
Tusculum.  He  merely  took  orders  to  enable  him  to  ascend  the 
papal  chair,  having  previously  been  a  consul  and  senator.  He 
displayed  his  freedom  from  ecdcsiastical  prejudices,  if  also  his 
utter  ignorance  of  ecdesiastical  history,  by  agreeing,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  large  bribe,  to  grant  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
the  title  of  an  ecumenical  bishop,  but  the  general  indignation 
which  the  proposal  exdted  throughout  the  church  compelled 
him  almost  immediately  to  withdraw  from  his  agreement.  On 
the  death  of  the  emperor^Henry  II.  in  X024  he  gave  his  support 
to  Conrad  II.,  who  along  with  his  consort  was  crowned  with 
great  pomp  at  St  Peter's  in  Easter  of  X027.  John  died  in  1033, 
in  the  full  possession  of  his  dignities.  A  successor  was  found  for 
him  in  his  nephew  Benedict  DC.,  a  boy  of  only  twelve  years  of  age. 

(L.D.*) 

JOHN  XXI.  (Pedro  Giuliano-Rebulo);  pope  from  the  8th  of 
September  1276  to  the  20th  of  May  1277  (should  be  named 
John  XX.,  but  there  is  an  error  in  the  reckoning  through  the 
insertion  of  an  antipope),  a  native  of  Portugal,  educated  for  the 
church,  became  archdeac(m  and  then  archbishop  of  Braga,  and 
so  ingratiated  himself  with  Gregory  X.  at  the  coundl  of  Lyons 
(1274)  that  he  was  taken  to  Rome  as  cardinal-bishop  of  Frascati, 
and  succeeded  Gregory  after  an  interregnum  of  twenty  days. 
As  pope  he  excommunicated  Alphonso  III.  of  Portugal  for 
interfering  with  episcopal  elections  and  sent  legates  to  the 
Great  Khan.  He  was  devoted  to  secular  sdcncc,  and  his  small 
affection  for  the  monks  awakened  the  distrust  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  clergy.  His  life  was  brought  to  a  premature  dose  through 
the  fall  of  the  roof  in  the  palace  he  had  built  at  Vitcrbo.  His 
successor  was  Nicholas  III. 

JoRN  XXI.  has  been  identified  since  the  14th  centuly,  most 
probably  correctly,  with  Petrus  Hispanus,  a  celebrated  Portu- 
guese physician  and  philosopher,  author  of  several  medical 
works — notably  the  curious  Liber  de  oculo,  trans,  into  German 
and  well  edited  by  A.  M.  Bergcr  (Mum'ch,  1899),  and  of  a  popular 
textbook  in  logic,  the  Summulae  hgicalcs.  John  XXI.  is 
constantly  referred  to  as  a  magidan  by  ignorant  chroniders. 

Sec  Les  Repstres  de  Grigoire  X.  et  Jean  XXL,  published  by 
J.  Cuiraud  and  E  .Cadier  in  Bibliotkigue  des  itolesfranqaises  ffAiklnes 
et  de  Rome  (Paris,  1*98);  A.  Potthast.  Regesta  pontif.  Roman.,  vol.  l 
(Berlin.  1875):  F.  Gregorovius,  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  voL  v.» 
trans.by  Mrs G.W.  Hamilton  (London,  1900-1902) :  R.Stapper, Papa 
Johann  XXL  (MUnstcr,  1898):  J.  T.  Kdhler,  VoUMndige  NaehrwU 
von  Papst  Johann  XXL  (Goltingen,  1760).  (C.  H.  Ha.> 
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JOHN  XZn^  pope  from  1316  to  1334*  was  bom  at  Gabon, 
France,  in  1249.  His  original  name  was  Jacques  Du^,  and  be 
came  eitber  of  a  family  of  petty  nobility  or  else  of  well-to-do 
middle-class  parents,  and  was  not,  as  bas  been  popularly 
supposed,  tbe  son  of  a  sboemaker.  He  began  bis  education 
with  tbe  Dominicans  at  Cahors,  subsequently  studied  law  at 
MontpelUer,  and  law  and  medicine  in  Paris,  and  finally  taugbt 
at  Cahors  and  Toulouse.  At  Toulouse  be  became  intimate  with 
the  bishop  Louis,  son  of  Charles  II.,  king  of  Naples.  In  1300  be 
was  elevated  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Fr£jus  by  Pope  Boniface 
VIII.  at  tbe  instance  of  tbe  king  of  Naples,  and  in  1308  was 
made  chancellor  of  Naples  by  Charles,  retaining  this  office  under 
Charles's  successor,  Robert  of  Anjou.  In  1310  Pope  Clement  V. 
summoned  Jacques  to  Avignon  and  instructed  him  to  advise 
upon  the  affair  of  the  Templars  and  also  upon  the  question  of 
condemning  the  memory  of  Boniface  VIII.  Jacques  decided 
on  the' legality  of  suppressing  tbe  order  of  the  Templars,  holding 
that  tbe  pope  woxild  be  serving  the  best  interests  of  the  church 
by  pronouncing  its  suppression;  but  be  rejected  the  condemnation 
of  Boniface  as  a  sacrilegious  affront  to  the  church  and  a  mon- 
strous abuse  of  tbe  lay  power.  On  the  a3rd  of  December  1313 
Clement  appointed  him  cardinal-bishop  of  Porto,  and  it  was 
while  cardinal  of  Porto  that  he  was  elected  pope,  on  the  7th  of 
August  1 3 16.  Dement  had  died  in  April  13 14,  but  the  cardinals 
assembled  at  Carpentras  were  unable  to  agree  as  to  his  successor. 
As  tbe  two-thir<b  majority  requisite  for  an  election  could  not 
be  obtained,  the  cardinals  separated,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
28th  of  June  13 16  that  they  reassembled  in  tbe  cloister  of  the 
Dominicans  at  Lyons,  and  then  only  in  deference  to  the  pressure 
exerted  upon  them  by  Philip  V.  of  France.  After  deliberating 
for  more  than  a  month  they  elected  Robert  of  Anjou's  candidate, 
Jacques  Du£se,  who  was  crowned  on  the  5th  of  September,  and 
on  the  2nd  of  October  arrived  at  Avignon,  where  he  remained 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

More  jurist  than  theologian,  John  defended  the  rights  of  the 
papacy^  with  rigorous  zeal  and  as  rigorous  logic.  For  the 
restoration  of  tbe  papacy  to  its  old  fhdependence,  which  had 
been  so  gravely  compromised  under  his  immediate  predecessors, 
and  for  tbe  execution  of  the  vast  enterprises  which  the  papacy 
deemed  useful  for  its  prestige  and  for  Christendom,  considerable 
sums  were  required;  and  to  raise  tbe  necessary  money  John 
burdened  Christian  Europe  with  new  taxes  and  a  complicated 
fiscal  system,  which  was  fraught  with  serious  consequences. 
For  his  personal  use,  however,  be  retained  but  a  very  ^all 
fraction  of  tbe  sums  thus  acquired,  and  at  his  death  bis  private 
fortune  amounted  to  scarce  a  million  florins.  Tbe  essentially 
practical  character  of  his  administration  bas  led  many  historians 
to  tax  him  with  avarice,  but  later  research  on  the  fiscal  system 
of  the  papacy  of  the  period, partictilarly  the  joint  workof  Samaran 
and  Mollat,  enables  us  very  sensibly  to  modify  tbe  severe  judg- 
ment passed  on  John  by  Gregorovius  and  others. 

John's  pontificate  was  continually  disturbed  by  bis  conflict 
with  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  by  the  theological  revolt  of  the 
Spiritual  Franciscans.  In  October  1314  Louis  of  Bavaria  and 
Frederick  of  Austria  had  each  been  elected  German  king  by  the 
divided  electors.  Louis  was  gradually  recognized  by  the  whole 
of  Germany,  especially  after  his  victory  at  Miihldorf  (1322),  and 
gained  numerous  adherents  in  Italy,  where  be  supported  the 
Visconti,  who  bad  been  condemned  as  heretics  by  tbe  pope. 
John  affected  to  ignore  the  successes  of  Louis,  and  on  the  8th 
of  October  1323  forbade  his  recognition  as  king  of  the  Romans. 
After  demanding  a  respite,  Louis  abruptly  appealed  at  Nurem- 
berg from  tbe  future  sentence  of  the  pope  to  a  general  council 
(December  8,  1323).  Tbe  conflict  then  assumed  a  grave 
doctrinal  character.  The  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  tbe  lay 
monarchy  sustained  by  Occam  and  John  of  Paris,  by  Marsilius 
of  Padua,  John  of  Jandun  and  Leopold  of  Bamberg,  was  affirmed 
by  the  jurists  and  theologians,  penetrated  into  the  parlements 
and  the  universities,  and  was  combated  by  the  upholders  of 
papal  absolutism,  such  as  Alvaro  Pelayo  and  Alonzo  Trionfo. 
Excommunicated  on  the  2i8t  of  March  1324,  Louis  retorted  by 
appealing  for  a  second  time  to  a  general  council,  which  was  held 


on  the  sand  of  May  1324,  and  Bcciised  John  of  being  an  1 
to  tbe  peace  and  the  law,  stigmatizing  him  as  a  heretic  on  the 
ground  that  he  opposed  the  principle  of  evangelical  poverty  as 
professed  by  the  strict  Franciscans.  From  this  moment  Louis 
appeared  in  the  character  of  the  natural  ally  and  even  the 
protector  of  the  Spirituals  against  tbe  persecution  of  tbe  pope. 
On  the  xxtb  of  July  1324  the  pope  laid  under  an  interdict  tbe 
places  where  Louis  or  bis  adherents  resided,  but  this  buU  bad 
no  effect  in  Germany.  Equally  futile  was  John's  dedaratioa 
(April  3,  X327)  that  Louis  bad  forfeited  his  crown  and  abetted 
heresy  by  granting  protection  to  Marsilius  of  Padua.  Hsving 
reconciled  himself  with  Frederick  of  Austria,  Louis  penetrated 
into  Italy  and  seized  Rome  on  tbe  ytb  of  January  1328,  with 
the  help  of  the  Roman  Chibellioes  led  by  Sdarra  Colonna.  After 
installing  himself  in  the  Vatican,  Louis  got  himself  crowned  by 
the  deputies  of  tbe  Roman  people;  instituted  proceedings  for 
the  deposition  of  John,  whom  tbe  Roman  people,  displeaied  by 
the  spectacle  of  tbe  papacy  abandoning  Rome,  declared  to  have 
forfeited  the  pontificate  (April  18,  1328);  and  finally  onaed 
a  Minorite  friar,  Pietro  Rainalucd  da  Corvara,  to  be  elected 
pope  imder  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  John  preached  a  platooic 
crusade  against  Louis,  who  burned  tbe  pope's  effigy  at  Pisa  and 
in  Amelia.  Soon,  however,  Louis  felt  his  power  waning,  and 
quitted  Rome  and  Italy  (1329).  Incapable  of  iiKlependent 
action,  the  antipope  was  abandoned  by  the  Romans  and  banded 
over  to  John,  who  forced  him  to  niake  a  solemn  submission 
with  a  baiter  round  bis  neck  (August  15,  1330).  Nicholas  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  died  in  obscurity 
at  Avignon;  while  the  Roman  people  submitted  to  King  Robert, 
who  governed  the  church  through  his  vicars.  In  1317,  inexeca> 
tion  of  a  bull  of  Clement  V.,  tbe  royal  vicariate  in  Italy  bad  been 
conferred  by  John  on  Robert  of  Anjou,  and  this  appointment 
was  renewed  in  132a  and  1324,  with  threats  of  ezcommunicatico 
against  any  one  who  should  seize  the  vicariate  of  Italy  without 
the  authorization  of  the  pope.  One  of  John's  last  acts  was 
his  decision  to  separate  Italy  from  the  Empire,  but  this  bull  was 
of  no  avail  and  fell  into  oblivion.  After  his  death,  however,  tbe 
interdict  was  not  remove<rfrom  Germany,  and  the  resistance  of 
Louis  and  his  theologians  continued. 

A  violent  manifestation  of  this  resistance  took  place  in 
connexion  with  the  accusation  of  heresy  brought  against  the 
pope.  On  the  third  Sunday  in  Advent  1329,  and  afterwards  in 
public  consistory,  John  bad  preached  that  the  souls  d  those 
who  have  died  In  a  state  of  grace  go  into  Abraham's  bosom, 
sub  aliari  Dei^  and  do  not  enjoy  tbe  b^tific  vision  {visiofack  ad 
fadem)  of  the  Lord  until  after  the  Last  Judgment  and  the 
Resurrection;  and  he  had  even  instructed  a  Minorite  friar, 
Gautbier  of  Dijon,  to  collect  the  passages  in  the  Fathers  which 
were  in  favour  of  this  doctrine.  On  the  27th  of  December  1331 
a  Dominican,  Thomas  of  England,  preached  against  this  doctrine 
at  Aviffnon  itself  and  was  thrown  into  prison.  When  news  of 
this  affair  had  reached  Paris,  the  pope  sent  the  general  of  tbe 
Minorites,  Gerard  Odonis,  accompanied  by  a  Dominican,  to 
sustain  his  doctrine  in  that  city,  but  King  Philip  VI.,  perhaps  at 
the  instigation  of  the  refugee  Spirituals  in  Paris,  referred  the 
question  to  tbe  faculty  of  theology,  which,  on  the  2nd  of  January 
1333,  declared  that  the  souls  of  the  blessed  were  elevated  to  the 
beatific  vision  immediately  after  death;  the  faculty,  nevertheless, 
were  of  opinion  that  the  pope  should  have  propounded  his 
erroneous  doctrine  only  "  recUando"  and  not  "  determinandp, 
asserendo,  seu  diam  opinando"  The  king  notified  this  decision 
to  the  pope,  who  assembled  his  consistory  in  November  1333, 
and  gave  a  haughty  reply.  The  theologians  in  Louis's  following 
who  were  oppmed  to  papal  absolutism  already  spoke  of  "  the 
new  heretic,  Jacques  de  Cahors,"  and  reiterated  with  increasing 
insistency  their  demands  for  the  convocation  of  a  general 
council  to  try  the  pope.  John  appears  to  have  retraaed  shortly 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  4th  of  December  1334.' 

>  On  the  39th  of  January  1336  Pope  Benedict  XII.  pronounced.a 
long  judgment  on  this  pout  ch  doctrine,  a  judgment  which  he  de- 
clared Kad  been  included  by  John  in  a  buU  which  death  had  prevented 
him  from  sealing.  _^ ^^  ^,  ^ 
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John  had  kindled  very  keen  animosity,  not  only  among  the 
upholders  of  the  independence  of  the  lay  power,  bat  also  among 
the  upholders  of  absolute  religious  poverty,  ibe  exalted  Francis- 
cans. Clement  V.,  at  the  council  of  Vienne,  had  attempted  to 
bring  back  the  Spirituab  to  the  common  rule  by  concessions; 
John,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  bull  Quorundqm  exigit  (April 
I3»  131  ?)•  adopted  an  uncompromising  and  absolute  attitude, 
and  by  the  bull  Cloriosam  ecdesiam  (January  23,  1318)  con- 
demned the  protests  which  had  been  raised  against  the  bull 
Quorundam  by  a  group  of  seventy-four  Spirituals  and  conveyed 
to  Avignon  by  the  monk  Bernard  D^licicux.  Shortly  afterwards 
four  Spirituals  were  burned  at  Marseilles.  These  were  imme- 
diately hailed  as  martyrs,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  exalted 
Franciscans  at  Naples  and  in  Sicily  and  the  south  of  France  the 
pope  was  regarded  as  antichrist.  In  the  bull  Sancta  Rotnana 
et  universa  eccUsia  (December  28,  13 18)  John  definitively 
excommunicated  them  and  condemned  their  j>rincipal  book, 
the  PoitU  (commentary)  on  the  Apocalypse  (February  8, 
1336).  The  bull  Quia  nonnunquam  (March  26,  1322)  defined 
the  derogations  from  the  rule  punished  by  the  pope,  and  the 
bull  Cum  inter  nonnidtos  (November  12,  1323)  condemned  the 
proposition  which  had  been  admitted  at  the  general  chapter  of 
the  Franciscans  held  at  Perugia  in  1332,  according  to  which 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  were  represented  as  possessing  no 
property,  either  personal  or  common.  The  minister  general, 
Michael  of  Ccscna,  though  opposed  to  the  exaggerations  of  the 
Spirituals,  joined  with  them  in  protesting  against  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  fundamental  prindple  of  evangelical  poverty,  and 
the  agitation  gradually  gained  ground.  The  pope,  by  the  bull 
Quia  quorundam  (November  10,  1334),  cited  Michael  to  appear 
at  Avignon  at  the  same  time  as  Occam  and  Bonagratia. 
All  three  fled  to  the  court  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  (May  26,  1328), 
while  the  majority  of  the  Franciscans  made  submission  and 
elected  a  general  entirely  devoted  to  the  pope.  But  the  resist- 
ance, aided  by  Louts  and  merged  as  it  now  was  in  the  cause 
sustained  by  Marsilius  of  Padua  and  John  of  Jandun,  became 
daily  bolder.  Treatises  on  poverty  appeared  on  every  side;  the 
party  of  Occam  clamoured  with  increasing  imperiousness  for  the 
condemnation  of  John  by  a  general  council;  and  the  Spirituals, 
confounded  in  the  persecution  with  the  Beghards  and  with 
Fraticelli  of  every  description,  maintained  themselves  in  the 
south  of  France  in  spite  of  the  reign  of  terror  instituted  in  that 
region  by  the  Inquisition. 

S«  M.  ^  '      Piitit^Jtten  TOS  Bmifat  Vtll.  hh  l/rhan  VI. 

(Bntntw'uk.  ..■ ..  _.  '.  .;■  Albc,  Anfojtrdi  Jeart  XX 11.  (Rome,  T904); 
VL  MiJlkf,  D£i  Kiimi^J  Luihaig$4it  B(^yeTn  mii  der  Curie  (TObingcn, 
iS?^  iPqJs  W.  Pretyf,  "  M^moircta  euf  lii  lutte  tntrc  Jean  XX if.  et 
Loui«  ih  Qavk^rc  '  in  AhhiindL  d^  bayr,  Aka4.^  hisL.  icc,  xv.,  xvi., 
xvii.;  S.  Ric^efi  Dk  huet&t.  WidfrfathtT  Jer  Pdf>itf  mr  ZHl  Ludwig^s 
dis  Baitrs  (Ltip/ig.  1874!;  F.  Ehtle.  "  Die  Spirit  ualcn  "  in  Arckio 
JW  Litia^G^tut  uHd  Kinhrni€$ikithif  in  AfittdaUtn  (voU.  i.  and  ii.); 
C.  Sain  Iran  and  G-  Mfj^lat,  Lo  fisi-dtti  pumftju^tf  en  Frsnct  au  «»• 
siheii  (Paris*  I905h  A.  Coulon  anrj  G.  JMollat.  Lvltm  secrhUs  et 
CMfiatfi  dt  /Mfl  XXIi.  56  mppQrianl  &  !a  FmtKi  (Fjiris,  1899, 
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JOHN  ZXUI.  (Baldassare  Cossa),  p6pe,  or  rather  anti-pope 
from  1410  to  1415,  was  bom  of  a  good  Neapolitan  family,  and 
began  by  leading  the  life  of  a  corsair  before  entering  the  service 
of  the  Church  under  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  IX.  His 
Abilities,  which  were  mainly  of  an  administrative  and  military 
order,  were  soon  rewarded  t^  the  cardinal's  hat  and  the  legation 
of  Bologna.  On  the  29th  of  June  1408  he  and  seven  of  his 
colleagues  broke  away  from  Gregory  XII.,  and  together  with  six 
cardinab  of  the  obedience  of  Avignon,  who  had  in  like  manner 
separated  from  Benedict  XIII.,  they  agreed  to  aim  at  the  assem- 
bling of  a  general  council,  setting  aside  the  two  rival  pontiffs, 
an  expedient  which  they  considered  would  put  an  end  to  the 
great  schism  of  the  Western  Church,  but  which  resulted  in  the 
election  of  yet  a  third  pope.  This  act  was  none  the  less  decisive 
for  Baldassare  Cossa's  future.  Alexander  V.,  the  first  pope 
elected  at  Pisa,  was  not  perhaps,  as  has  been  maintained,  merely 
a  man  of  straw  put  forward  by  the  ambitious  cardinal  of 
Bologna;  but  he  reigned  only  ten  months,  and  on  his  death, 
which  happened  rather  suddenly  on  the  4th  of  May  i4XO» 
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Baldassare  Cossa  succeeded  Um.  Whether  the  latter  had  bought 
his  electors  by  money  and  promises,  or  owed  his  success  to  his 
dominant  position  in  Bologna,  and  to  the  support  of  Florence 
and  of  Louis  II.  of  Anjou,  he  seems  to  have  received  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  all  the  seventeen  cardinals  gathered  together  at 
Bobgna  (May  17).  He  took  the  name  of  John  XXIIL,  and 
France,  England,  and  part  of  Italy  and  Germany  recognized  him 
as  head  of  the  Catholic  church. 

The  struggle  in  which  he  and  Louis  II.  of  Anjou  engaged  with 
Ladislaus  of  Durazao,  king  of  Sicily,  and  Gregory  Xn.'s  chief 
protector  in  Italy,  at  first  went  in  John's  favour.  After  the 
brilliant  victory  of  Roccasecca  (May  19,  141 1)  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  dragging  the  standards  of  Pope  Gregory  and  King 
Ladislaus  through  the  sueets  of  Rome.  But  the  dispersion  of 
Louis  of  An  jou's  troops  and  his  carelessness,  together  with  the  lack 
of  success  which  attended  the  preaching  of  a  crusade  in  Germany, 
France  and  England,  finally  dcdded  John  XXIIL  to  abandon 
the  French  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Sicily;  he  recognized 
Ladislaus,  his  former  enemy,  as  king  of  Naples,  and  Ladislaus 
did  not  fail  to  salute  John  XXIII.  as  pope,  abandoning  Gregory 
XII.  (June  IS,  1412).  This  was  a  fatal  step:  John  XXIIL 
was  trusting  in  a  dishonest  and  insatiable  prince;  he  would  have 
acted  more  wisely  in  remaining  the  ally  ol  the  weak  but  loyal 
Louis  of  Anjou.  However,  it  seemed  desirable  that  the  reforms 
announced  by  the  council  of  Pisa,  which  the  popes  set  up  by 
this  synod  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  carry  into  effect,  should 
be  further  discussed  in  the  new  council  which  it  had  been 
agreed  should  be  summoned  about  the  spring  of  2412.  But 
John  was  anxious  that  this  cotmcil  should  be  held  in  Rome, 
a  city  where  he  alone  was  master;  the  few  prelates  and  ambassa- 
dors who  very  slowly  gathered  there  held  only  a  small  number 
of  sessions,  in  which  John  again  condemned  the  writings  of 
Wycliffe.  John  was  attacked  by  the  represenutives  of  the 
various  nations  and  reprimanded  even  for  his  private  conduct, 
but  endeavoured  to  extricate  himself  from  this  uncomfortable 
position  by  gratifying  their  desires,  if  not  by  reforming  abuses. 
It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  add  that  he  took  various  half« 
measures  and  gave  many  promises  which,  if  they  had  been  put 
into  execution,  would  have  confirmed  or  completed  the  reforms 
inaugurated  at  Pisa.  But  on  the  3rd  of  Mrach  1413  John  ad- 
journed the  council  of  Rome  till  December,  without  even  fixing 
the  place  where  the  next  ses^on  should  be  held.  It  was  held 
at  Constance  in  Germany,  and  John  could  only  have  resigned 
himself  to  accepting  such  an  uncertain  meeting-place  because 
he  was  forced  by  distress,  isokition  and  fear  to  turn  towards 
the  head  of  the  empire.  Less  than  a  year  after  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  Ladislaus  of  Durazzo,  the  latter  forced  his  way  into 
Rome  (June  8, 1413),  which  he  sacked,  expelling  John,  to  whom 
even  the  Florentines  did  not  dare  to  throw  open  their  gates 
for  fear  of  the  king  of  Sicily.  Sigismund,  king  of  the  Romans, 
not  only  extorted,  it  is  said,  a  sum  of  50,000  florins  from  the 
pontiff  in  his  extremity,  but  insisted  upon  his  summoning  the 
council  at  Constance  (December  9).  It  was  in  vain  that, 
on  the  death  of  Ladislaus,  which  took  place  unexpectedly 
(August  6,  14x4),  John  was  inspired  with  the  idea  of  breaking 
his  compact  with  Sigismund  and  returning  to  Rome,  at  the 
same  time  appealing  to  Louis  of  Anjou.  It  was  too  late.  The 
cardinals  forced  him  towards  Germany  by  the  most  direct 
road,  without  allowing  him  to  go  by  way  of  Avignon  as  he  had 
projected,  in  order  to  make  plans  with  the  princes  of  France. 

On  the  sth  of  November  1414  John  opened  the  council  of 
Constance,  where,  on  Christmas  Day,  he  received  the  homage  of 
the  head  of  the  empire,  but  where  his  lack  of  prestige,  the  defec- 
tion of  his  allies,  the  fury  of  his  adversaries,  and  the  general 
sense  of  the  necessity  for  union  soon  showed  only  too  dearly 
how  small  was  the  chance  of  his  retaining  the  tiara.  He  had  to 
take  a  solemn  oath  to  abdicate  if  his  two  rivals  would  do  the 
same,  and  this  concession,  which  was  not  very  sincere,  gained 
him  for  the  last  time  the  honour  of  seeing  Sigismund  prosUate  at 
his  feet  (March  2,  2415).  But  on  the  night  of  the  20th-2ist 
I  of  March,  having  donned  the  garments  of  a  layman,  with  a 
I  crosft-bow  slung  at  his  side,  he  succeeded  in  making  hia  escape 
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STTPWtw)  he  pre]udiccd  hb  c^^  by  proposing  a  won  h  less 
favourite  Tor  the  primacy  a-od  by  plun4eriflg  thos*  of  ihc  clergy 
v»ho  bowed  to  Lhc  pope's  g^^fltcnccs.  Thrqatcucd  urith  the 
d^scftJon^f  bis  baroTis  he  drove  oil  whom  he  suspected  to  dcspera-^ 
lion  by  hk  terrible  scverily  towards  the  Braosc  famiiy  £jjio); 
Aivd  by  hii  eonljnufd  Bii^govcmfnent  irrevocaWy  cslimngcd  the 
iow^i  dosses,  Wlicn  subinission  to  Home  had  Komewhal  im* 
provfrd  hb  position  he  squandered  hh  last  rie«jurcc*  m  a  acw  and 
unsutfX&sful  war  wjtb  Ftance  ([214)^  and  eoragcd  the  Teudal 
clft$$edi  by  new  d^ims  for  mUitajy  service  and  ventages.  The 
baroa^  were  consequently  able  to  eiact,  in  Magna  Carta  0une 
131  s),  TMuch  more  than  the  redress  of  legitimaie  gficvanccs;  and 
the  people  allowed  the  cnjiti^  to  be  pbced  nndcr  ihe  ooniml  gI 
ftn  oligarchkal  commiHcc.  When  once  the  sovereign  power  had 
been  thus  divided j  the  natural  consequence  wa$dvil  waf  and  the 
intervention  of  tha  Fiench  king,  who  had  long  watched  for  some 
au  ch  upportun  I  ty  ■  J  ohn  's  stni  ggle  against  t  he  baions.  a  nd  Prince 
Lonis  (1 2i6),aftcrwafda  King  Louis  VOL,  WJis  the  most  crcdil- 
ibie  eptH^de  of  bis  career.  Bui  the  adkmitou&  situation  of 
Engiand  at  the  niomcni  of  hia  death,  on  the  i^thof  October  1216, 
was  in  the  main  hta  work ;  and  while  he  h'ved  &  natjonat  reaction 
in  favour  of  the  dynisty  was  out  of  the  qnestion, 

John's  second  Tvife,  l^abeLla  of  Angoul^fne  (d-  %i4^),  who 
married  her  former  iovcr,  Hugh  of  Luslgna^n,  *tier  the 
English  klng^s  dmih*  boic  the  king  two  tooSj  Henry  111.  and 
Kichard^  carl  of  Cornwall;  and  three  daughtcri,jcka4i{i3i!>'|jj8), 
wile  of  Alexandej:  1 L,  king  of  Scotland,  Isabelt*  <d.  I S41),  wife  of 
the  emperor  Frederick  IL,  and  Eleanor  {d,  1 174}.  wife  of  Wiltiam 
Marshal,  carl  of  Pembroke,  and  then  of  Simon  de  Montforl,  earl 
of  Leicester.  John  had  also  two  illegiiiinate  sons,  Richard 
and  Oliver^  ftdd  a.  datighier,  Joan  or  Joanna,  who  married 
Llewelyn  L  ab  lorwcrth,  prince  of  Kortb  Walcs^  9^nd  who  died 
in  U56  or  1237* 

At3T»QJ«TiES. — The  chkcf  chronictw  for  ihc  rei^n  are  Cerrasc  of 
Camer^ury'^  Cesta  rr^um.  Rjlf  or  Cogge«hairm  LhronkeTtt  Wahcr 
of  C9Vcntr>''B  litmcri^lj',  Roger  of  W*ndovcf"*  FUjrts  kiiiorktum^ 
the  Annuls  of  Burton,  Dun^tapk  and  Morgan— all  ihcw  in  the  Not!* 
Series.  The  French  chroqidc  erf  ihc  M>-ealIcd  "  Arwjifiyme  dc  Ti6- 
tbunc  "  fBouqwt.  RKutii  dti  hiHtfriini  its  Gautei  ci  di  In  Fnntct, 


voL  KKtvX  the  Hiffoife  dei  dues  df  NarmaHdie  ti  dei  roii  d"A  nddtrre 
(tii.  F.  Ntithel*  Paris,  iS4fl)^  ind  ihc  mciriGil  biography  of  WitJiaTn 
the  Marsha)  UJhimre  de  €uUl(ium€  (t  Mufi^h  ed.  r^al  Meycf 


%  vols.*  Parist  ifiii,  ^ej  throw  valnable  Uthl  on  certain  epEaodem. 
Tl  S.  SwcTtman'*  Qfrndtur  ef  Di^cumcnls  matmt  i»  Jtdand,  vol.  L 
(ftolkScrics);  V^M.ZVviA'^CakndaF^jEnifmintke  Papal  R£ti\lcri, 
t^oU  i.  fRolHa  SerSesh  Potthiist**  Rci^ita  pttHtifiatm,  voh  h  (, Berlin, 
1174)1  Sir  T.D  Hardy's  RefuH  iiUeramm  fJfitt$iirMHi  (Rcc.  Cotnmia- 
a»on,  JBlS)  ""d  Rc^uii  hinmram  pQir^Smnt  (Rtf+Copiniiisakkn,  1^3,3) 
and  L,  Dtlislc^i  Caiaii>giit  dtotii^i  dt  Phdippv  AuiilJt^f  (Pah*,  I856) 
arr  the  roost  lEnporiani  K'JJdr*  to  tbc  documcnti.  Of  mrjdcf n  work* 
W.  Stubbf*  Conjiifuiwtiot  hisiory,  vol.  i.  Jipsford.  iB-j;) :  the  khpc 
wfiierVmefiefl  to  Wnlitr  p(  Capentry*  vol.  ii.  (Roils  Sericiv)^  Mi^*  K. 
KorEitc  »  Jithn  Laiktatul  {Loiid<Bi,  iqoi)h  C.  Peik-Duudtij*  ESudf, 
ifcf  7a  vif  ff  Urtsns  di  L*utf  VI I L  tP^rii,  l6fiJ4)  and  W.  S. 
McKccbftk'*  Macna  Carta  C^la^gow^  I^5>  are  anionc  the  mo^t 
useful  (RW.CD.) 

JOKH  L  Cu  5o^U<35l .  ItiBg  of  Aragon,  was  the  son  of  Pciec  IV, 
and  hxs  third  wife  Eleanor  oi  SiEiily.  He  was  bom  on  the 
27ih  of  December  i^s^*  and  died  by  a  fall  from  bis  home,  like 
his  namei^ke,  cousin  and  ton  temporary  of  Castile*  He  was  a 
man  of  in5ignijica.nt  character,  with  a  tajte  for  artificial  verse. 

JOHN  IL  ( 1 J 97-1 479),  l ing  of  A ragon ,  son  of  Ferdinand  L  and 
of  hii  wile  Ekanof  of  Albnqnerque,  bom  on  the  j^ih  of  June 
1^97,  was  one  of  tht  mo^i  stirnng  wid  tnost  unscrupulous  kine* 
of  the  isih  century.  In  bis  youih  he  was  one  of  the  iuJuHftt 
(piinces)  0!  Aragon  who  look  part  in  the  dissensions  of  Castile 
during  the  minortty  and  reign  of  John  IL  Till  middle  life  he  wq» 
also  !ieu  tenant -general  In  Aragon  for  his  brother  and  predecessor 
Alphooso  v.,  whose  reign  was  mainly  spent  in  Italy.  In  his  old 
age  he  was  engagied  in  incesi^nl  conflicts  with  his  Aragoncsc  and 
Catalnn  subjects,  with  Loiiit  XL  of  France,  and  in  preparing  the 
way  for  ihe  mar riagp  of  his  son  Ferdinand  with  Isabelb  of  Cflii  itc, 
which  brought  about  the  union  of  the  crawns.  His  troubk-s 
with  his  sub j^tt  1  w ere  c losely  co nnected  mth  t he  I f agic  diiiv nsio iis 
in  his  ow  n  fu  mily.  John  was  first  married  to  Bhincbe  of  Navarr^^ 
eljhc  hfjuse  of  Evpeujc.    By  nghl  of  Blanche  he  be^me  king 


of  Navarre,  and  on  her  death  in  1441  he  was  left  10  , 
of  the  kingdom  (or  his  life.  But  a  son  Charles,  called,  as  heir  of 
Navarre,  prince  of  Viana,  had  been  bom  of  the  marriage,  John 
from  the  first  regarded  his  son  with  jealousy,  which  after  his 
second  marriage  with  Joan  Henriques,  and  under  her  influence, 
grew  into  absolute  hatred.  He  endeavoured  to  deprive  his  soo 
of  his  constitutional  right  to  act  as  lieutenant-general  of  Aragon 
during  his  father's  absence.  The  cause  of  the  son  was  taken  up 
by  the  Aragoncse,  and  the  king's  attempt  to  join  his  second  wife 
in  the  lieutenant-generalship  was  set  aside.  There  followed  a 
long  conflict,  with  alternations  of  success  and  defeat,  which  was 
not  terminated  till  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Viana,  perhaps  by 
poison  given  him  by  his  stepmotho-,  in  1461.  The  Catalana, 
who  had  adopted  the  cause  of  Charles  and  who  had  grievances  of 
their  own,  called  in  a  succession  of  foreign  pretenders.  In  conflict 
with  these  the  last  years  of  King  John  were  spent.  He  was 
forced  to  pawn  Rousillon,  hb  possession  on  the  north-east  of  the 
Pyrenees,  to  Louis  XL,  who  refused  to  part  with  it.  In  his  old 
age  he  was  blinded  by  cataract,  but  recovered  his  eyesight  by  lite 
operation  of  couching.  The  CataUn  revolt  was  pacified  in  1473, 
but  John  had  war,  in  which  he  was  generally  unfortunate,  with 
his  neighbour  the  French  king  till  his  death  on  the  20th  of 
January  1479.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand,  his  son  by  his 
second  marriage,  who  was  already  associated  with  his  wife  IsabeUa 
as  joint  sovereign  of  Castile. 

For  the  history,  see  Rivadeneyra,  "Crontc&s  de  los  reyes  de 
Castilla,"  BiUioteca  de  autorts  espafioUs,  vols.  Ixvi,  bcviii  (Madrid* 
184s,  &c.);  G.  Zurtta.  AnaUs  de  Aragon  (Sarajj^otsa,  1610).  The 
reign  of  John  If.  of  Aragon  is  largely  dealt  with  in  W.  H.  Prescoit'a 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (1854). 

JOHN  (1296-1346),  king  of  Bohemia,  was  a  son  of  the  esiperor 
Henry  VIL  by  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  L,  duke  of 
Brabant,  and  was  a  member  of  the  family  of  Luxemburg.  Bom 
on  the  xoth  of  August  1296,  he  became  count  of  Luxemburg  in 
1309,  and  about  the  same  time  was  offered  the  crown  of  Bohemia* 
which,  after  the  death  of  Wenceslas  IIL,  the  last  king  of  the 
Preroyslides  dynasty  in  1306,  had  passed  to  Henry,  duke  of 
Carinihia,  under  whose  weak  rule  the  country  was  in  a  very 
disturbed  condition.  The  emperor  accepted  this  offer  on  behalf 
of  his  son,  who  married  Elizabeth  (d.  1330),  a  sister  of  Wenceslas, 
and  after  Henry's  departure  for  Italy,  John  was  crowned  king 
of  Bohemia  at  Prague  in  February  1311.  Henry  of  Carinthia 
was  driven  from  the  land,  where  a  certain  measure  of  order  was 
restored,  and  Moravia  was  again  united  with  Bohemia.  As 
imperial  vicar  John  represented  bis  father  at  the  diet  of  Nurem- 
berg in  January  1313,  and  was  leading  an  army  to  his  assistance 
in  Italy  when  he  beard  of  the  emperor's  death,  which  took  place 
in  August  1315.  John  was  now  a  candidate  for  the  imperial 
throne;  but,  on  account  of  his  youth,  his  claim  was  not  regarded 
seriously,  and  he  was  persuaded  to  give  his  support  to  Louis, 
duke  of  Upper  Bavaria,  afterwards  the  emperor  Louis  the 
Bavarian.  At  Esslingen  and  elsewhere  he  aided  Louis  in  his 
struggle  with  Frederick  the  Fair,  duke  of  Austria,  who  also 
claimed  the  Empire;  but  his  time  was  mainly  passed  m  quelting 
disturbances  in  Bohemia,  where  his  German  followers  were 
greatly  disliked  and  where  he  himself  soon  became  unpopular, 
especially  among  the  nobles;  or  in  Luxemburg,  the  borders  of 
which  county  be  was  constantly  and  successfully  striving  to 
extend.  Restless,  adventurous  and  warlike,  John  had  soon 
tired  of  governing  his  kingdom,  and  even  discussed  exchanging 
it  with  the  emperor  Louis  for  the  Palatinate;  and  while  Bohemia 
was  again  relapsing  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  her  king  was  winning 
fame  as  a  warrior  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe.  He  fought 
against  the  citizens  of  Mctz  and  against  his  kinsman,  John  III., 
duke  of  Brabant ;  he  led  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order  against 
the  heathen  in  Lithuania  and  Pomerania  and  promised  Pope 
John  XXII.  to  head  a  crusade;  and  claiming  to  be  king  of  Poland 
he  attacked  the  Poles  and  brought  Silesia  under  his  rule.  He 
obtained  Urol  by  marrying  his  son,  John  Henry,  to  Margaret 
Maultasch,  the  heiress  of  the  county,  assisted  the  emperor  to 
defeat  and  capture  Frederick  the  Fair  at  the  battle  of  Miihldorfi 
in  1322,  and  was  alternately  at  peace  and  at  war  with  the  dukct 
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of  Austria,  and  with  his  former  toe,  Henry  of  Carinthta.  He  was 
a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor  to  France,  in  which  country  he 
had  a  personal  and  hereditary  interest;  and  on  several  occasions 
his  prowess  was  serviceable  to  his  brother-in-law  King  Charles  IV., 
and  to  Charleses  successor  Philip  VI.,  whose  son  John,  afterwards 
King  John  II.,  married  a  daughter  of  the  Bohemian  king.  Soon 
cfter  the  battle  of  MUhldorf,  the  relations  between  John  and  the 
emperor  became  somewhat  strained,  partly  owing  to  the  king's 
growing  friendship  with  the  Papacy  and  with  France,  and  partly 
owing  to  territorial  disputes.  An  agreement,  however,  was  con* 
eluded,  and  John  undertook  his  invasion  of  Italy,  which  was 
perhaps  the  most  dazzling  of  his  exploits.  Invited  by  the 
cttiaens  of  Brescia,  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  meagre  following 
in  X33X,  quickly  received  the  homage  of  many  of  the  cities  of 
northern  Italy,  and  soon  foimd  himself  the  ruler  of  a  great  part 
of  the  peninsula.  But  his  soldiers  were  few  and  his  enemies  were 
many,  and  a  second  invasion  of  Italy  in  1333  was  followed  by  the 
dissipation  of  his  dreams  of  making  himsdf  king  of  Lombardy 
and  Tuscany,  and  even  of  supplanting  Louis  on  the  imperial 
throne.  The  fresh  trouble  between  king  and  emperor,  caused  by 
this  enterprise,  was  intensified  by  a  quarrel  over  the  lands  left 
by  Henry  of  Carinthia,  and  still  later  by  the  interference  of  Louts 
in  Tirol;  and  with  bewildering  rapidity  John  was  allying  himself 
with  the  kings  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  fighting  against  the 
emperor  and  his  Austrian  allks^  defending  Bohemia,  governing 
Luxemburg,  visiting  France  and  negotiating  with  the  pope. 
About  X340  the  king  was  overtaken  by  blindness,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  lead  an  active  life,  successfully  resisting  the  attacks  of 
Louis  and  his  allies,  and  campaigning  in  Lithuania.  In  1346  he 
made  a  decisive  move  against  the  emperor.  Acting  in  union  with 
Pope  Clement  VI.  he  secured  the  formal  deposition  of  Louis  and 
the  eleaion  of  his  own  son  Charles,  margrave  of  Moravia,  as 
German  king,  or  king  of  the  Romans,  in  July  1346.  Then 
journeying  to  help  Philip  of  France  gainst  the  English,  he 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Cr^,  where  his  heroic  death  on  the  26th 
of  August  1346  was  a  fitting  conclusion  to  his  adventurous 
life. 

John  was  a  chivalrous  and  romantic  personage,  who  enjoyed  a 
great  reputation  for  valour  both  before  and  after  his  death;  but 
as  a  ruler  he  was  careless  and  extravagant*  interested  only  in 
his  kingdom  when  seeking  relief  from  his  constant  pecuniary 
embarrassments.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  who  bore  him 
two  sons,  CharleSr  afterwards  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  and  John 
Henry  (d.  1375),  and  who  had  been  separated  from  her  husband 
tot  some  years,  the  king  married  Beatrice  (d.  1383),  daughter  of 
Louis  I.,  duke  of  Bourbon,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Wenceslas 
(d.  2383).  According  to  Camden  the  crest  or  badge  of  three 
ostrich  feathers,  with  the  motto  Ick  4im^  borne  by  the  prince  of 
Wal«i  was  originally  that  of  John  of  Bohemia  and  was  first 
assumed  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince  after  the  battle  of  Cr6cy. 
There  is  no  proof,  howeter,  that  this  badge  was  ever  worn  by 
John— it  ceruinl^f  ^u  not  his  trest-^nd  its  origin  must  be 
iotmht  elsewhere. 

See  J.  Schdtter,  JokdnHt  Gnf  ven  Liccemhiri  and  KStiit  von 
Bdkmen  (Luxembufv.  186s);  F.  von  Weech,  /CaiMr  Lndrntg  der 
Bayer  und  K»nig  Jokaun  von  Bdkmen  (Munich,  i860),  and  U. 
Chevalier,  Ripertoirt  des  sources  hUtoriqueSt  tome  v.  (Paris,  1905}. 

JOHN  I.  (i3s8-i30o)»  Wng  of  Castile,  was  the  son  of  Henry  II., 
and  of  his  wife  Joan,  daughter  of  John  Manuel  of  Villena,  head 
of  a  younger  branch  of  the  royal  house  of  Castile.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  he  had  to  contend  with  the  hostility  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  who  claimed  the  crown  by  right  of  his  wife  0>nstance, 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel  .Hitf  king  of  Castile  finally  bought 
off  the  daim  of  his  EngUsh  Competitor  by  arrangibg  a  marriage 
between  his  son  Henryand  Otlierine,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
in  1387.  Before  this  date  he  had  been  enmed  in  hostilities  with 
Portugal  which  was  in  alliance  with  John  of  Gaunt.  His  first 
quarrel  with  Portugal  was  settled  by  his  marriage,  in  1381,  with 
Beatrix,  daughter  of  the  Portuguese  king  Ferdinand.  ()n  the 
death  of  Jus  father-in-Uw  in  1383,  John  endeavoured  to  enforce 
the  claims  of  his  wifie,  Fcrdinand*s  only  child,  to  the  crown  of 
PortqgiL    He  ins  itaieted  by  the  natioaal  sentiment  of  the 
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people,  and  was  utterly  defeated  at  the  battle  of  AljubarroU, 
on  the  X4th  of  August  1385.  King  John  was  killed  at  Alcali  on 
the  9th  of  October  1390  by  the  fall  of  his  horse,  while  he  was 
riding  in  a,  fantasia  with  some  of  the  Ught  horsemen  known  as  the 
farfanes,  who  were  mounted  and  equippedin  the  Arab  style. 

JOHN  IL  (X405-X454),  king  of  Castile,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of 
Match  1405,  the  son  of  Henry  III.  of  Castile  and  of  his  wife 
Catherine,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt.  He  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  2sth  of  December  1406  at  the  age  of  a  year  and  ten  months. 
It  was  one  of  the  many  misfortunes  of  (Castile  that  the  long  reign 
of  John  II. — forty-nine  years— should  have  been  granted  to  one 
of  the  most  incapable  of  her  kings.  John  was  amiable,  weak  and 
dependent  on  those  about  him.  He  had  no  taste  except  for 
ornament,  and  no  serious  interest  except  in  amusements,  verse- 
making,  hunting  and  tournaments.  He  was  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  his  favourite,  Ahraro  de  Luna,  till  his  second  wife, 
Isabella  of  Portugal,  obuined  control  of  his  feeble  will.  At  her 
instigatk>n  he  threw  over  his  faithful  and  able  favourite,  a  mean- 
ness which  is  said  to  have  caused  him  well-deserved  remorse.  He 
died  on  the  20th  of  July  2454  at  Valladolid.  By  his  second 
marriage  he  was  the  father  of  Isabella  "  the  Catholic." 

JOHN  L  (b.  and  d.  1316),  king  of  France,  son  of  Louis  X.  and 
Clemence,  daughter  of  Charles  Martel,  who  claimed  to  be  king 
of  Hungary,  was  bom,  after  his  father's  death,  on  the  isth  of 
November  X316,  and  only  lived  seven  days.  His  uncle,  after- 
wards Philip  V.  has  been  acciised  of  having  caused  his  death,  or 
of  having  substituted  a  dead  child  in  his  place;  but  nothing  was 
ever  proved.  An  impostor  calling  himself  John  I.,  appeared  in 
Provence,  in.the  reign  of  John  II.,  but  he  was  captured  and  died 
in  prison. 

JOHN  U.  (x3 19-X364),  sumamed  the  Good,  king  of  France,  son 
of  Philip  VI.  and  Jeanne  of  Burgundy,  succeeded  his  father  in 
X3S0.  At  the  age  of  X3  he  married  Bona  of  Luxemburg,  daughter 
of  John,  king  of  Bohemia.  His  early  expk)its  against  the  English 
were  failures  and  revealed  in  the  young  prince  both  avarice  and 
stubborn  persistence  In  projects  obviously  Ill-advised.  It  was 
especially  the  latter  quality  which  brought  about  his  ruin.  His 
first  act  upon  becominc;  king  was  to  order  the  execution  of  the 
constable,  Raoul  de  Brienne.  The  reasons  for  this  are  unknown, 
but  from  the  secrecy  with  which  it  was  carried  out  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  honour  was  transferred  to  the  king's  dose 
friend  Charles  of  La  Cesda,  It  has  been  attributed  to  the  influence 
and  ambition  of  the  latter.  John  surrounded  himself  with  evil 
counsellors,  Simon  de  Bud,  Robert  de  Lorris,  Nicolas  Braque, 
men  of  low  origin  who  robbed  the  treasury  and  oppressed  the 
people,  while  the  king  gave  himself  up  to  tournaments  and 
festivities.  In  Imitation  of  the  EngUsh  order  of  the  Garter,  he 
established  the  knightly  order  of  the  Star,  and  celebrated  its 
festivals  with  great  display.  Raids  of  the  Black  Prince  in  Langue- 
doc  led  to  the  sta'tes-general  of  X3S5,  which  readily  voted  money, 
but  sanctioned  the  right  of  resistance  against  all  kinds  of  pillage 
— a  distinct  commentary  on  the  incompetence  of  the  king.  In 
September  1356  John  gathered  the  flower  of  his  chivalry  and 
attacked  the  Black  Prince  at  Poitiers.  The  utter  defeat  of  the 
French  was  made  the  more  humiliating  by  the  capture  of  their 
king,  who  had  bravely  led  the  third  line  of  battle.  Taken  to 
En^nd  to  await  ransom,  John  was  at  first  installed  in  the  Savoy 
Palace,  then  at  Windsor,  Hertford,  Somerton,  and  at  hist  in 
the  Tower.  He  was  granted  royal  state  with  his  captive  com- 
panions, made  a  guest  at  tournaments,  and  supplied  with 
luxuries  imported  by  him  from  France.  The  treaty  of  Br£tigny 
(X360),  which  fixed  his  ransom  at  3,000,000  crowns,  enabled  him 
to  return  to  France,  but  although  he  married  his  daughter 
IsabeUa  to  Gian  Galeazso  Visconti  of  Milan,  for  a  gift  of  600,000 
golden  crowns,  imposed  a  heavy  feudal  "  aid  "  on  merchandise, 
and  various  other  taxes,  John  was  unable  to  pay  more  than 
400,000  crowns  to  Edward  III.  His  son  Louis  of  Anjou,  who  had 
been  left  as  hostage,  escaped  from  Calais  in  the  summer  pf  1363, 
and  John,  far  in  arrears  in  the  payments  of  the  ransom,  sur- 
rendered himself  again  **  to  maintain  his  royal  honour  which  his 
I  son  had  sullied."  He  landed  in  Englsjwl  in  January  1364  and  was 
received  with  great  honour^lodged  againjn  the  Savoy^  and  was  a 
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frequent  guest  of  Edward  at  Westminster.  He  died  on  the  8th  of 
April,  and  the  body  was  sent  back  to  France  with  royal  honours. 
See  FroiSMit's  Ckronides:  Due  d'Aunale,  Notes  et  docuwunts 
nlatifs  d  Jean,  roi  de  France,  et  i  $a  eaUtviU  (1836):  A.  CoviUe,  in 
Lavisae's  Histoxre  de  Frames  vol.  iv.,  and  authorities  dted  there. 

JOHN  (Zapolya)  (1487-1540),  king  of  Hungary,  was  the 
son  of  the  palatine  Stephni  Zapolya  and  the  princess  Hedwig  of 
Teschen,  and  was  bom  at  the  castle  of  Saepesvir.  He  began  hia 
public  career  at  the  famous  Rikos  diet  of  1505,  when,  on  his 
motion,  the  assembly  decided  that  after  the  death  of  the  re^ng 
king,  Wladislaus  II.,  no  foreign  prince  should  be  elected  king 
of  Hungary.  Hencdforth  he  became  the  national  candidate  for 
the  throne,  which  his  family  had  long  coveted.  As  far  back  as 
1491  his  mother  had  proposed  to  the  sick  king  that  his  daughter 
Anne  should  be  committed  to  her  care  in  order,  aofasequently, 
to  be  married  to  her  son;  but  WladisUus  frustrated  this  project 
by  contracting  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  Hababurgs. 
In  1510  Zapolya  sued  in  person  for  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
Anne  in  vain,  and  his  appointment  to  the  voivody  of  Tran> 
sylvania  (1511)  was  with  the  evident  intention  of  removing 
him  far  from  court.  In  1513,  after  a  successful  raid  in  Turkish 
territory,  he  hastened  to  Ruda  at  the  head  of  1000  horsemen  and 
renewed  his  suit,  which  was  agam  rejected.  In  1514  he  stamped 
out  the  dangerous  peasant  rising  under  Doasa  (93.)  and  the 
infernal  torments  by  means  6f  which  the  rebel  leader  waa 
slowly  done  to  death  were  the  invention  of  Zapolya.  With  the 
gentry,  whose  hideous  oppression  had  moved  the  peasantry  to 
revolt,  be  was  now  more  than  ever  popular,  and,  on  the  death  of 
Wladislaus  II.,  the  second  diet  of  R&kos  (15x6)  appointed  him 
the  governor  of  the  infant  king  Louis  II.  He  now  aimed  at  the 
dignity  of  palatine  also,  but  the  council  of  state  arid  the  court 
party  combined  against  him  and  appointed  Istv&n  Bithory 
instead  (15x9).  The  strife  of  factions  now  burnt  more  fiercely 
than  ever  at  the  very  time  when  the  pressure  of  the  Turk  de- 
manded the  combination  of  all  the  national  forcea  against  a 
common  danger.  It  waa  entirely  due  to  the  dilatoriness  and 
dissensions  of  Zapolya  and  Bithory  that  the  great  fortress  of 
Belgrade  was  captured  in  1521,  a  loss  which  really  sealed  the 
fate  of  Hungary.  In  isaa  the  diet  would  have  appointed  bofth 
Zapolya  and  B&thory  captains-general  of  the  realm,  but  t^ 
court  set  Zapolya  aside  and  chose  Bithory  only.  At  the  diets 
of  Hitvan  and  Rikos  in  152a,  Zapolya  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  confederation  to  depose  the  palatine  and  the  other  great 
officers  of  state,  but  the  attempt  failed.  In  the  foHowing  year, 
however,  the  revolutionary  Hitvan  diet  drove  out  all  the  members 
of  the  council  of  state  and  made  Istvin  VerbOczy,  the  great 
jurist,  and  a  friend  of  Zapolya,  palatine.  In  the  midst  of  this 
bq[)ele8S  anarchy,  Suleiman  I.,  the  Magnificent,  invaded  Hungary 
with  a  countless  army,  and  the  young  king  perished  on  the  field  of 
Moh&cs  in  a  vain  attempt  to  stay  his  progress,  the  contradictory 
orders  of  Louts  II.  preventing  Zapolya  from  arriving  in  time  to 
turn  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  court  party  accused  him  of 
deliberate  treachery  on  this  occasion;  but  the  charge  must  be 
pronounced  groundless.  His  younger  brother  George  was  killed 
at  Mobics,  where  he  was  second  commander-in-chief.  Zapolya 
was  elected  king  of  Hungary  at  the  subsequent  diet  of  Tokaj 
(Oct.  14),  the  election  was  confirmed  by  the  diet  of  Ss&es- 
fehervir  (loth  of  November),  and  he  was  crowned  on  the  follow^ 
ing  day  with  the  holy  crown. 

A  struggle  with  the  rival  candidate,  the  German  king  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  at  once  ensued  (see  Hukcasy:  Histor^  and  it  was  only 
with  the  aid  of  the  Turks  that  king  John  was  able  to  exhaust  h^ 
opponent  and  compel  him  to  come  to  terms^  Finally,  in  1538, 
by  the  compact  of  Nagyvirad,  Ferdinand  recogniaed  John  asking 
of  Hungary,  but  secured  the  right  of  succession  on  his  death. 
NcvtrthielMS  John  broke  the  compact  by  bequeathing  the  king- 
dom to  his  infant  son  John  Sigismund  under  Turkish  protection^ 
John  was  the  last  national  king  of  Hungary.  His  merit,  as  a 
statesman,  lies  in  his  stout  vindication  of  the  national  indepen- 
^U-iH-«»  though  without  the  assistance  of  his  great  minister  GyOrgy 
I  UtfHrnovK'h,  better  known  as  "  Frater  George"  (Cardinal 
UiiUuuui  j.^),  this  would  have  been  impossible.    Indirectly 


he  contributed  to  the  subsequent  conquest  of  Htingaiy  \ff 
admitting  the  Turk  as  a  friend. 

See  Vilnios  Fmknoi.  Unzam  vor  der  SMacht  hei  Uohdcs  (Buda- 
pest. 1886):  L.  Kupdwieser.  Dte  Kdmpfe  Untams  mU  den  OsmoMtm 
^  " '    ):rgnac«Aci4dy.HulW3r 
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JOHN  OP  BRIENNE  (c.  1148-1337),  king  of  Jerusalem  and 
Latin  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  a  man  of  sixty  years  of 
age  before  he  began  to  play  any  considerable  part  in  history. 
Destined  originally  for  the  Church,  he  had  preferred  to  become  a 
knight,  and  in  forty  years  of  toiimaments  and  fights  be  had 
won  himself  a  considerable  reputation,  w!ien  in  1208  envoys 
came  from  the  Holy  Land  i<y  ask  Philip  Augustus,  king  cC 
France,  to  select  one  of  his  barons  as  bnsbartd  to  the  hekesa, 
and  ruler  of  the  kingdom,  of  Jerusalem.  Philip  selected  John 
of  Brienne,  and  promised  to  support  him  in  Us  new  dignity. 
In  1 210  John  married  the  heiress  Mary  (daughter  of  Isabella  and 
Conrad  of  Montferrat),  assuming  the  title  of  king  in  right  of  his 
wife.  In  1311,  after  some  desultory  operations,  he  concluded 
a  six  years'  truce  with  Mallk-el-Adil;  in  121 2  he  lost  his  wife, 
who  left  him  a  daughter,  Isabella;  soon  afterwards  he  married 
an  Armenian  princess.  In  the  fifth  crusade  (1318-1231)  be  was 
a  prominent  figure.  The  legate  Pelagius,  however,  claimed  the 
command;  and  insisting  on  the  advance  from  Damietu,  in 
spite  of  the  warnings  of  King  John,  he  refused  to  accept  the 
favovablc  terms  of  the  sultan,  as  the  king  advised,  until  it  was 
too  late.  After  the  failure  of  the  crusade,  Ring  John  came  to 
the  West  to  obtain  help  for  his  kingdom.  In  1223  he  met 
Honorius  ni.  and  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  at  F^rentino,  where, 
in  order  that  be  might  be  connect^  more  closely  with  the  Holy 
Land,  Frederick  was  betrothed  to  John's  daughter  Isabella, 
now  heiress  of  the  kingdom.  After  the  meeting  at  Ferentino, 
John  went  to  France  and  England,  finding  little  consolation; 
and  thence  he  travelled  to  Compostelta,  where  he  married  a 
new  wife,  Bereogaria  of  Castile.  After  a  visit  to  (Germany  he 
returned  to  Rome  (1335).  Here  he  received  a  demand  from 
Frederick  IL  (who  had  now  married  Isabella)  that  he  should 
abandon  bb  title  and  dignity  of  king,  which'-ao  Frederick 
daimed— 'had  passed  to  himsdf  along  with  the  heiress  of  the 
kingdom.  John  waa  now  a  septuagenarian  *'  king  in  exile,"  but 
he  was  still  vigorous  enough  to  revenge  himself  on  Frederick, 
by  commanding  the  papal  troops  which  atucked  southern  Italy 
during  the  emperor's  absence  on  the  sixth  crusade  (1338-1339). 
In  X  239  John,  now  eighty  years  of  age,  was  invited  by  the  barons 
of  the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople  to  become  emperor,  on 
condition  that  Baldwin  of  Courtenay  should  marry  his  second 
daughter  and  succeed  him.  For  nine  years  he  ruled  ia  Constant!* 
nople,  and  in  1335,  with  a  few  troops,  he  repeUed  a  great  siege 
of  the  city  by  Vataces  of  Kicaea  and  Azen  of  Bulgaria.  After 
this  last  feat  of  arms,  which  has  perhaps  been  exaggerated  by 
the  Latin  chroniclers,  who  Compare  him  to  Hector  and  tlit 
Maccabees,  John  died  in  the  habit  of  a  Franciscan  friar.  An 
aged  paladin,  somewhat  uxorious  and  always  penniless,  he  was  a 
typical  knight  errant,  whose  wanderings  led  him  all  over  Europe, 
and  planted  him  successively  on  the  thrones  of  Jerusalem  ud 
Constantinople. 

The  story  of  John's  career  must  be  sought  partly  In  histories  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Latin  Empnne  of  the  East, 
partly  in  monoffrapha.  Among  these,  of  which  R.  Rdfcricht  gives  a 
list  (Gexhichte  des  KOnigreteks  Jerusalem,  p.  699.  n.  3).  tee  emcially 
that  of  E.  de  Montoarmet,  Uu  ckewalier  dm  temps  passi  (Lunogca. 
1876  and  1881). 

JOHN  ni.  (SOBiESKi)  (i6t4>x696),  king  of  Poland,  was  the 
eUest  son  of  James  Sobieski,  castellan  of  Cracow,  and  Tbeofila 
Danillowiczowna,  grand-daughter  of  the  great  Hetman  Zol- 
kieweski.  After  being  educated  at  Cracow,  he  made  the  grand 
tour  with  his  brother  Mark  and  returned  to  Poland  in  1648. 
He  served  against  Chmielnickl  and  the  Cossacks  and  was  present 
at  the  battles  of  Bcresteczko  (x65r)  and  Batoka  (1653),  but 
was  one  of  the  first  to  desert  his  unhappy  country  when  Invaded 
by  the  Swedes  in  1654,  and  actually  assisted  them  to  conquer  ths 
Prussian  pcovinses  in  36^5.    He  ratumcd  to  his  lawful  1 " 
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ia  the  IbUowIiig  yetr  and  assisted  Caamieckl  in  his  difficult 
task  of  expelling  Charles  X.  of  Sweden  from  the  central  Poliah 
provinces.  For  his  subsequent  services  to  King  John  Casiqiir, 
especially  in  the  Ukraine  against  the  Tatars  and  Cossacks, 
be  received  the  grand  biton  of  the  crown,  or  comoandership- 
in^hief  (1668).  He  had  already  (1665)  succeeded  Czamiecki 
•s  acting  commander-in-chief.  Sobieski  had  well  earned 
tli^se  distinctions  by  his  extraordinary  roiliiaiy  capacity,  but 
he  was  now  to  exhibit  a  less  pleasing  side  of  his  character.  He 
viras  in  fact  a  typical  representative  o£  the  anscrapuloua  self- 
seeking  Polish  magnates  of  the  X7th  century  who  were  always 
ready  to  sacrifice  everything*  their  country  included*  to  their 
own  private  ambition.  At  the  election  diet  of  1669  he  accepted 
large  bribes  from  Louis  XIV.  to  support  one  of  the  French  candid 
dates;  after  the  election  of  Michael  Wisniowlecki  (June  10, 
1669)  he  openly  conspired,  again  in  the  French  interest,  against 
his  kwful  sovereign,  and  that  too  at  the  very  time  when 
the  Turk  was  ravaging  the  southern  frontier  of  the  republic* 
Michael  was  the  feeblest  monarch  the  Pedes  could  have  placed 
npon  the  ^throne,  and  SobieskS  deliberately  attempted  to  n>ake 
government  of  any  kind  impgosiUe.  He  formed  a  league  with 
tlie  primate  Prazmowski  aind  other  traitors  to^  dethrone  the 
king;  when  (1670)  the  plot  was  discovered  and  participation 
in  k  repudiated  by  Louis  XIV.,  the  traitors  sought  the  help  of 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg  against  their  own  justly  indignant 
countrymen.  Two  yean  later  the  same  traitors  again  conspired 
against  the  king,  at  the  veiy  time  when  the  Turks  had  defeated 
Sobieski's  unsupported  lieutenant,  Luzecki,  ai  Cxertwerty- 
worska  and  captured  the  fortress  of  Kamieniec  (Kamenetz- 
podoUkiy),  the  key  of  south-eastern  Poland,  while  Lemberg  was 
only  saved  by  the  valour  of  Elias  Lancki.  The  unhappy  king 
did  the  only  thing  possible  in  the  circumstances.  He  summoned 
the  hmtnia  pospoiiU,  or  national  armed  assembly,  but  it  failed 
to  assemble  is  time,  whereupon  Michael  was  constrained  to 
sign  the  disgraceful  peace  of  Buczacs  (Oct.  17.  1673)  whereby 
PoUnid  ceded  to  the  Porte  the  whole  of  the  Ukraine  with  Podolia 
and  Kamieniec.  Aroused  to  duly  by  a  Mries  of  disasters  for 
which  he  himself  was  primarily  responsible,  Sobieski  now 
hastened  to  the  frontier,  and  won  four  victories  in  ten  days. 
But  be  could  not  recover  KanUemec,  and  when  the  tusunia  pos- 
pdiU  met  at  Golenba  and  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  Sobieski  and  his  accompEces  he  frustrated  all  their  efforts  by 
summoning  a  counter  confederation  to  meet  at  Szczebrzeszyn. 
Powerless  to  oppose  a  rebel  who  was  at  the  same  time  com* 
mandtr-in-chief,  both  the  king  and  the  diet  had  to  gi^'e  way,  and 
a  compromise  was  come  to  whereby  the  peace  of  Boczacz  was 
repudiated  and  Sobieski  was  given  a  chance  of  rehabilitating 
himself,  which  he  did  by  his  brilliant  viaory  over  an  immense 
Turkish  host  at  Khotin  (Nov.  xo,  167^).  The  same  day  King 
Michael  died  and  Sobieski,  determined  to  secure  the  throne 
lor  himself,  hastened  to  the  capiul,  though  Tatar  bands  were 
swarming  over  the  frontier  and  the  whole  situation  tvas  acutely 
periloos.  Appearing  at  the  elective  diet  of  1674  at  the  head 
of  6000  veterans  he  overawed  every  other  competitor,  and 
despite  the  persistent  opposition  of  the  Lithuanians  was  elected 
long  on  the  31st  of  May.  By  this  time,  however,  the  state  of 
things  in  the  Ukraine  was  so  alarming  that  the  new  king  had  to 
hasten  to  the  front.  Assisted  by  French  diplomacy  at  the  Porte 
(Louis  XIV.  desiring  to  employ  Poland  agaihst  Austria),  and  his 
own  skilful  negouations  with  the  Tatar  khan,  John  III  now 
tried  to  follow  the  example  of  Wladislaus  IV  by  leaving  the 
guardianship  of  the  Ukraine  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks, 
while  he  assembled  as  many  regulars  and  militiamen  as  possible 
at  Leroberg,  whence  he  ndght  hasten  with  adequate  forces  to 
defend  whichever  of  the  provinces  o<  the  Republic  might  be  m 
most  danger  But  the  appeal  of  the  king  was  like  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  and  not  onegentkmao  in  a  hundred 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  fatherland  Even  at  the  end 
of  August  Sobieski  had  but  3000  men  at  his  disposal  to  oppose  to 
60,000  Turks.  Only  hiis  superb  strategy  and  the  heroic  devo- 
tion of  his  lieutenanu—ttoubly  the  converted  Jew,  Jan  Samuel 
Cbraaaowski,  who  held  the  Ottoman  army  at  bay  for  ekven  days 
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behind  the  walls  of  Trembowla— enabled  the  king  to  remove 
"  the  pagan  yoke  from  our  shoulders  ";  and  he  returned  to  be 
crowned  at  Cracow  on  the  14th  of  February  2676.  In  October 
1676,  in  his  entrenched  camp  at  Zaravno,  he  with  13,000  men 
withstood  80,000  Turks  for  three  weeks,  and  recovered  by  special 
treaty  two-thirds  of  the  Ukraine,  but  without  Kamieniec  (treaty 
of  Zaravno,  Oct.  16,  1676). 

Having  now  secured  peace  abroad  Sobieski  was  desirous  of 
strengthening  Poland  at  home  by  establishing  absolute  mon- 
archy; but  Louis  XIV.  looked  coldly  on  the  project,  and  from 
this  time  forth  the  old  familiar  reUitions  between  the  republic 
and  the  French  monarchy  were  strained  to  breaking  point, 
though  the  final  rupture  did  not  come  till  1682  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Austrian  minister.  Zerowski,  at  Warsaw.  After  resbting 
every  attempt  of  the  French  court  to  draw  him  into  the  anti- 
Habsburg  league,  Sobieski  signed  the  famous  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  emperor  Leopold  against  the  Turks  (March  31,  1683), 
which  was  the  prelude  to  the  most  gbrious  episode  of  his  life, 
the  relief  of  Vienna  and  the  liberation  of  Hungary  from  the 
Ottoman  yoke.  The  epoch-making  victory  of  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember 1683  was  ultimately  decided  by  the  charge  of  the  Polish 
cavalry  led  by  Sobieski  in  person.  Unfortunately  Poland 
profiled  little  or  nothing  by  this  great  triumph,  and  now  that 
she  had  broken  the  back  of  the  enemy  she  was  left  to  fight 
the  common  enemy  in  the  Ukraine  with  whatever  assistance 
she  could  obtain  from  the  unwilling  and  unready  Muscovites. 
The  last  twelve  years  of  the  reign  of  John  III.  were  a  period  of 
tuimitigatcd  humiliation  and  disaster.  He  now  reaped  to  the 
full  the  harvest  of  treason  and  rebellion  which  he  himself  had 
town  so  abundantly  during  the  first  lorty  years  of  his  life.  A 
treasonable  senate  secretly  plotting  his  dethronement,  a  mutinous 
diet  rejecting  the  most  necessary  reforms  for  fear  of  "  absolu- 
tism," ungrateful  allies  who  profited  exclusively  by  his  victories 
— these  were  his  inseparable  companions  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Nay,  at  last  his  evil  destiny  pursued  him  to  the  battle- 
field and  his  own  home,  His  last  campaign  (in  1690)  was  an 
utter  failure,  and  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  embittered 
by  the  violence  and  the  intrigues  of  his  dotingly  beloved  wife, 
Marya  Kazimiera  d'Arquien,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons, 
James.  Alexander  and  Constantino.  He  died  on  the  X7th  o| 
June  1696,  a  disillusioned  and  broken-hearted  old  man. 

See  TadeuBS  Korzon.  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  of  Joikn  Sobieski 
(Pol.)  (Cracow,  1808);  E.  H.  R.  Tatham,  John  Sobieski  (Oxford, 
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1):  Kaziroierz  Waliszcwsld,  Archives  of  French  Foreign  Affairs. 

4-1696,  v.  (Cracow,  1881);  Ludwik  Piotr  Leliwa,  John  Sobieski 
and  His  Times  (Pol.)  (Cracow,  1883-1885);  Kaximierz  Waliszewski, 
Marysunka  Queen  of  Poland  (London,  1898) ;  Georg  Rieder.  Johann 
Sobieski  in  Wien  (Vienna,  1883).  (R.  N.  B.) 

JOHN  1.  (1357-1433)*  king  of  Portugal,  the  natural  son  of 
Pedro  I.  (d  Juslicieiro),  was  bom  at  Li^n  on  the  22nd  of 
April  1357*  and  in  1364  was  created  grand  master  of  Aviz.  On 
the  death  of  his  lawful  brother  Ferdinand  I.,  without  male  bsue, 
in  October  1383,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  secure  the 
succession  ior  Beatrice,  the  only  child  of  Ferdinand  I.,  who  as 
heiress-apparent  had  been  married  to  John  I.  of  Castile  (Spain), 
but  the  popular  voice  declared  against  an  arrangement  by  which 
Portugal  would  virtually  have  become  a  Spanish  province,  and 
John  was  after  violent  tumults  proclaimed  protector  and  regent 
in  the  following  December.  In  April  X38S  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  king  by  the  estates  of  the  realm  at  Coimbra.  The  king  of 
Castile  invaded  Portugal,  but  his  army  was  compelled  by 
pestilence  to  withdraw,  and  subsequently  by  the  decisive 
battle  of  Aljubarrota  (Aug.  14.  1385)  the  stability  of  John's 
throne  was  permanently  secured.  Hostilities  continued  inter- 
mittently until  John  of  Castile  died,  without  leaving  issue  by 
Beatrice,  in  X39a  Meanwhile  the  king  of  Portugal  went  on 
consolidating  the  power  of  the  crown  at  home  and  the  influence 
d  the  nation  abroad.  In  141 5  Cenu  was  taken  from  the  Moors 
by  his  son&  who  had  been  born  to  him  by  his  wife  Philippa« 
daughter  of  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  specially  distinguished 
in  the  siege  was  Prince  Henry  {q.t.)  afterwards  generally  known 
as  "  the  Navigator."  John  I.,  sometimes  surnamed  "  the 
Great,"  and  aometiines  "  father  of  his  country,"  died  on  the 
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xlHi  of  August  1433,  ^  the  forty-eighth  year  of  a  rdgn  which 
had  been  characterised  by  great  pnidencei  ability  and  success; 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward  or  Duarte,  so  named  out  of 
compliment  to  Edward  III.  of  England. 

See  J.  P.  Oliveira  Martins,  Os  filhos  de  D.  JoSo  I.  and  A  viia  de 
Nun'  Ahares  (Lisbon,  and  ed.  1894).- 

JOHN  IL  (1455-1495).  the  Perfect,  king  of  Portugal,  succeeded 
his  father,  Alphonso  V.,  in  August  1481.  His  first  business 
was  to  curtail  the  overgrown  power  of  his  aristocracy;  note- 
worthy incidents  in  the  contest  were  the  execution  (1435)  of 
the  duke  of  Braganza  for  correspondence  with  (Castile,  and  the 
murder,  by  the  king's  own  hand,  of  the  youthful  duke  of  Viseu 
for  conspiracy.  This  reign  was  signaUzed  by  Bartholoroeu 
Diaz's  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1488.  Maritime 
rivalry  led  to  disputes  between  Portugal  and  Castile  until 
their  claims  were  adjusted  by  the  famous  treaty  of  Tordesillas 
(June  7,  1494).  John  II.  died,  without  leaving  male  issue,  in 
October  1495,  ^^^  ^^^  succeeded  by  his  brother-in-law 
Emmanuel  (Manoel)  I. 

See  J.  P.  Oliveira  Martins,  O  principi  perfeito  (Lisbon,  1895). 

JOHN  HI.  (1502-1557),  king  of  Portugal,  was  bora  at  Lisbon, 
on  the  6th  of  June  1502,  and  ascended  the  throne  as  successor  of 
his  father  Emmanuel  I.  in  December  1521.  In  Z524  he  married 
Catherine,  sister  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  shortly  after- 
wards married  the  infanta  Isabella,  John's  sbter.  Succeeding 
to  the  crown  at  a  time  when  Portugal  was  at  the  height  of  its 
political  power,  and  Lisbon  in  a  position  of  commercial  impor- 
tance previously  unknown,  John  III.,  unfortunately  for  hia 
dominions,  became  subservient  to  the  clerical  party  among 
his  subjects,  with  disastrous  consequences  to  the  commercial 
and  social  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  He  died  of  apoplexy  on 
the  6th  of  June  1557,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson 
Sebastian,  then  a  child  of  only  three  years. 

JOHN  IV.  (1603-1656),  the  Fortunate,  king  of  Portugal,  was 
bora  .at  Villavidosa  in  March  1603,  succeeded  to  the  dukedom 
of  Braganza  in  1630,  and  married  Luisa  de  Guzman,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  in  1633.  By  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  people  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  of 
Portugal  (of  which  he  was  held  to  be  the  legitimate  heir)  at  the 
revolution  effected  in  December  1640  against  the  Spanish  king, 
Philip  IV.  His  accession  led  to  a  pr<^racted  war  with  Spain, 
which  only  ended  with  the  recognition  of  Portuguese  inde- 
pendence in  a  subsequent  reign  (1668).  He  died  on  the  6th  of 
November  1656,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alphonso  VL 
•  JOHN  V.  (1689-1750),  king  of  Portugal,  was  bora  at  Lisbon 
on  the  32nd  of  October  1689,  and  succeeded  his  father  Pedro  II. 
in  December  1706,  being  proclaimed  on  the  ist  of  January  1707. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  intimate  his  adherence  to  the  Grand 
Alliance,  which  his  father  had  joined  in  1703.  Accordin^y  his 
general  Das  Minas,  along  with  Lord  Galway,  advanced  into 
Castile,  but  sustained  the  defeat  of  Almanza  (April  14).  In 
October  1708  he  married  Maria  Anna,  daughter  of  Leopold  I., 
thus  strengthening  the  alliance  with  Austria;  the  series  of  un- 
successful campaigns  which  ensued  ultimately  terminated  in  a 
favourable  peace  with  France  in  17 13  and  with  Spain  in  1715. 
The  rest  of  his  long  reign  was  characterized  by  royal  subservience 
to  the  clergy,  the  kingdom  being  administered  by  ecclesiastical 
persons  and  for  ecclesiastical  objecU  to  an  extent  that  gave 
him  the  best  of  ri^U  to  the  title  "  Most  Faithful  Ring," 
bestowed  upon  him  and  his  successors  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIV.  in  1748.  John  V.  died  on  the  3i8t  of  July  1750,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Joseph. 

JOHN  VI.  (1769-1826),  king  of  Portugal,  was  bora  at  Lisbon 
on  the  Z3th  of  May  1769,  and  received  the  title  of  pnnce  of 
Brazil  in  1788.  In  1792  be  assumed  the  rems  of  goverament 
in  name  of  his  mother  Q\itak  Mary  I.,  who  had  become  insane. 
He  had  been  brought  up  in  an  ecclesiastical  atmoq>here,  and, 
being  naturally  of  a  somewhat  weak  and  helpless  character, 
was  but  ill  adapted  for  the  responsibilities  he  was  thus  called 
on  to  undertake.  In  1799  he  assumed  the  title  of  regent,  which 
he  retained  until  his  mother's  death  in  1816.  (For  the 
political  history  of  his  regency,  see  Postuoal.)    InaSi6  he  waa 


recognized  as  king  of  Portugal  but  he  continued  to  reside  la 
Braril;  the  consequent  spread  of  dissatisfaction  renihed  la 
the  peaceful  revolution  of  1820,  and  the  proclaroatioa  of  a 
constitutional  government,  to  which  he  swore  fidelity  on  hla 
retura  to  Portugal  in  1822.  In  the  same  year,  and  again  in 
1823,  he  had  to  suppress  a  rebellion  led  by  his  son  Dom  Miguel, 
whom  he  ultimately  was  compelled  to  banish  in  1824.  He  died 
at  Lisbon  on  the  26th  of  March  1626,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Pedro  IV. 

JOHN  (1801-X873).  Iting  of  Saxony,  son  of  Prince  Maxi- 
mih'an  of  Saxony  and  his  wife  Caroline  of  Parma  (d.  1804),  was 
bora  at  Dresden  on  the  12th  of  December  1801.  As  a  boy  he 
took  a  keen  interest  in  literature  and  art  (also  in  history,  law, 
and  political  science),  and  studied  with  the  greatest  ardovr 
classical  and  German  literature  (Herder,  Stiller,  Goethe). 
He  soon  began  to  compose  poetry  himself,  and  drew  great 
inspiration  from  a  journey  in  Italy  (t82x^x823),  the  pleasurt 
of  which  was  however  darkened  by  the  death  of  his  brother 
Clemens.  In  Pavia  the  prince  met  with  Biagidi's  editioD  of 
Dante,  and  this  gave  rise  to  his  lifelong  and  fruitful  studies  of 
Dante.  The  first  part  of  his  German  translation  of  Dante  was 
published  in  1828,  and  In  1833  appeared  the  complete  work, 
with  a  valuable  commentary,  which  met  with  a  great  succesSb 
Several  new  editions  appeared  under  his  constant  supervision, 
and  he  collected  a  complete  library  of  wocks  on  Dante. 

On  his  retura  from  Italy  he  was  betrothed  to  Princess  AxnaUa 
of  Bavaria,  daughter  of  King  Maximilian  Joseph.  He  thus 
became  the  brother-in-law  of  Frederick  William  IV.,  king  of 
Prussia,  with  whom  he  had  a  deep  and  lasting  friendship^ 
His  wife  Amalia  died  on  the  8th  of  November  1877,  having 
borne  him  nine  children,  two  of  whom,  Albert  and  Geoige, 
later  became  kings  of  Saxony. 

On  his  retura  to  Dresden,  John  was  called  in  1822  to  the  privy 
board  of  finance  {Gtkeimes  FinamkolUgium)  and  in  1825  b«anie 
its  vice-president.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  president, 
Freiherr  von  Manteuffel,  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
administration  and  of  political  economy,  and  laid  the  fonnda^ 
tions  of  that  conservatism  which  he  retained  throu^iout  life. 
These  new  activities  did  not,  however,  interrupt  his  Uterary  and 
artistic  studies.  He  came  into  still  closer  relations  with  politics 
and  government  after  his  entry  into  the  privy  council  in  183a 
During  the  revolution  in  Saxony  he  helped  in  the  pacification  of 
the  country,  became  commandant  of  the  new  national  guard, 
the  political  tendencies  of  which  he  tried  to  check,  and  took 
an  exceptionally  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  4th  of  Sieptember  1831  and  especially  in  the 
deUberations  of  the  upper  chamber,  where  he  worked  with  on* 
flagging  energy  and  great  ability.  Following  the  example  of  hia 
father,  he  taught  his  children  in  person,  and  had  a  great  influence 
on  their  education.  On  the  12th  of  August  1845,  during  a  stay 
at  Leipzig,  the  prince  was  the  object  of  hostile  public  demon- 
strations, the  people  holding  him  to  be  the  head  of  an  alleged 
ultramontane  party  at  court,  and  the  revolution  of  1848  com- 
pelled him  to  interrapt  his  activities  in  the  upper  chamber. 
Immediately  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolution  he  resumed 
his  place  and  took  part  chiefly  in  the  disctission  of  legal  questions. 
He  was  also  interested  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  German  his> 
torical  and  archaeological  societies.  On  the  death  of  his  brother 
Frederick  Augustus  II.,  John  became,  on  the  9th  of  August  1854, 
king  of  Saxony.  As  king  he  soon  won  great  popularity  owing 
to  his  simplicity,  graciousness  and  Increasingly  evident  know* 
ledge  of  affairs.  In  his  policy  as  regards  the  German  confeden^ 
tion  he  was  entirely  on  the  side  of  Austria.  Thou^  not  opposed 
to  a  reform  of  the  federal  constitution,  he  held  that  its  main- 
tenance under  the  presidency  of  Austria  was  essentiaL  This 
view  he  supported  at  the  assembly  of  princes  at  Frankfort  in 
August  and  September  1863.  He  was  unable  to  uphold  bis 
views  against  Prussia,  and  in  the  war  of  1866  fought  on  the  side 
of  Austria.  It  was  with  difficulty  that,  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  Austrian  diplomacy  succeeded  in  enabling  the  king  to 
retain  his  crown.  After  1866  King  John  gradually  became  recoo- 
.died  ta  the  new  suit  of  affairs.    He  entered  the  North  Gemaa 
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caflfedttatioii»aiid  io  the  mur  of  187^-71  witk  France  his  troops 
fought  with  conspicuous  courage;  He  died  at  Dccadea.  on  the 
syth  of  October  1873. 

i  See  J.  Pettboldt,  "  Zur  Litttratur  dci  Kflnig^  Joh.iRn/'  Ncmot 
AnMagcrfar Bibl$oirapkie(lSS&,i^^9J&7i  t^Ji.  iH;4);"AphcirL^men 
Qber  unacm  KOnig  J.,  "  Bote  von  C-htng  (ia.tj6-i86q) ;  Das  BUchlfin 
9om  Kdntg  Johann  (Leipde,  i&»7};  H.  v.  Trciuclikr.  FriHsmckt 
JehrbOeher  23  (1869);  A.  Reuir.mt,  *'  EJo|io  di  GiavacinK  Rl>  di 
SftMOoia."  Dat^i  AUi  ddia  Ac^adfmia  iktia  Ctmea  (Flofen»,  t»7^); 
J.  P.  von  Wintentein,  Jokann,  A^'iti^  ion  Satki^n  (DrttMjen,  iHrt), 
and  in  AU^emeing  Deutsche  Biogr,ipfnf  (16S1) ;  H.  Ermipch.  0^  Wet- 
liner  unddte  LandesieschickU  (Let  1  < .^  1 1,; .  1  i>n 3 ):  f) .  Ka^ m mc! ,  54ic A iijcAe 
}Ce*ckkhU  (Leipzig,  1899,  Samml   r  ■  r     -t  -rx  y,  HnJ 

\  JOHN  I.  (d.  X394),  duke  of  Brabant  and  Lorraine,  slimamed 
the  Victorious,  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  chivalrous  princes  of 
iiis  time,  was  the  second  son  of  Duke  Henry  m.  and  Aleidis  of 
Burgundy.  In  1267  his  elder  brother  Henry,  being  infirm  of 
mind  and  body,  was  deposed  in  his  favour.  In  1271  John  mar- 
ried Margaret,  daughter  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  and  on  her  death 
in  childbirth  be  took  as  his  second  wife  (1273)  Margaret  of  Fhw- 
ders,  daughter  of  Guy  de  Dampierre.  His  sister  Marie  was  es- 
poused in  1275  to  Philip  III.  (the  Bold)  of  France,  and  during 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  his  son  Philip  IV.  there  were  dose  rela- 
tions of  friendship  and  alliance  between  Brabant  and  France. 
In  1285  John  accompanied  Philip  III.  in  his  expedition  against 
Peter  III.,  king  of  Aragon,  but  the  duchy  of  limbuxg  was  the 
scene  of  his  chief  activity  and  greatest  successes.  After  the 
death  of  Waleran  IV.  in  1279  the  succession  to  this  duchy  was 
disputed.  His  heiress,  Ermengarde,  had  married  Relaald  L 
count  of  Gelderland.  She  died  childless,  but  her  husband  con- 
tinued to  rule  in  Limburg,  although  his  rights  were  disputed 
by  Count  Adolph  of  Berg,  nephew  to  Waleran  IV.  (see  Ldcbukc). 
Not  being  strong  enough  to  eject  his  rival,  Adolph  sold  his 
rights  to  John  of  Brabant,  and  hostilities  broke  out  in  1283. 
Harassed  by  desultory  warfare  and  endless  negotiations,  and 
seeing  no  prospect  of  holding  his  own  against  the  powerful  duke 
of  Brabant,  Reinald  made  over  his  rishts  to  Henry  III.  count  of 
Luxemburg,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Waleran  HI.  of  Limburg. 
Henry  UI.  was  sustained  by  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  and  other 
allies,  as  well  as  by  Reinald  of  Gelderland.  The  duke  of  Brabant 
at  once  invaded  the  Rhineland  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of 
Woeringen  near  Bonn.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  the  forces 
of  the  confederacy  on  the  slh  of  June  1288.  After  a  bloody 
struggle  John  of  Brabant,  though  at  the  head  of  far  inferior 
numbers,  was  completely  victorious.  Limburg  was  henceforth 
attached  to.  the  duchy  of  Brabant.  John  consolidated  his 
conquest  by  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Henry  of  Luxem- 
burg (1291)  John  the  Victorious  was  a  perfect  model  of  a 
feudal  prince  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  brave,  adventurous,  ex" 
celling  in  every  form  of  active  exercise,  fond  of  display,  generous 
in  temper.  He  delighted  in  tournaments,  and  was  always  eager 
personally  to  take  part  in  jousts.  On  the  3rd  of  May  1294,  on 
the  occasion  of  some  marriage  festivities  at  Bar,  he  was  wounded 
in  the  arm  in  an  encounter  by  Pierre  de  Bausner,  and  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  hurt. 

Bibliography.— H.  Barlandus.  Rerum  ^estdrum  a  Brabantiat 
ducibus  kistcria  usque  in  annum  IS26  (Lou vain,  1566) ;  G.  C.  van  der 
Berghe,  Jean  k  Victorieux,  due  dt  Brabani  (12^9-1294),  (Louvatn, 
1857):  K.  F.  Sullaert,  Cksch,  v.  Jan  I.  von  Brhband  en  tipie  tijdvak 
(Brussels.  1861):  A.  Wauters,  Le  Due  Jeax  i"  et  U  Brabant  sous  U 
rhine  de  ce  prime  (BniKels,  1859). 

JOHN,  or  Hans  (15x3-1571),  margrave  of  Brandenburg- 
Ctistrin,  was  the  younger  son  of  Joachim  I.,  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, and  was  bom  at  Tangermtinde  on  the  3rd  of  August  151 3. 
In  spile  of  the  disposilio  Achillea  which  decreed  the  indivisi- 
bility of  the  electorate,  John  inherited  the  new  mark  of  Branden- 
burg 00  his  father's  death  in  July  153$.  He  had  been  brought  up 
as  a  strict  Catholic,  but  soon  wavered  in  his  allegiance,  and  in 
1538  ranged  himself  definitely  on  the  side  of  the  Reformers. 
About  the  same  time  he  joined  the  league  of  Schmalkalden;. 
but  before  the  war  broke  out  between  the  league  and  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  the  promises  of  the  emperor  had  won  him  over 
to  the  imperial  side.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  rela- 
tions between  John  and  Charles  became  somewhat  strained. 


The  margrave  opposed  the  Interim,  issued  from  Augsburg  in 
May  1548;  and  he  was  the  leader  of  the  princes  who  formed  a 
league  for  the  defence  of  the  Lutheran  doctrines  in  February 
iSSa  The  alliance  of  these  princes,  however,  with  Henry  U., 
king  of  France,  does  not  appear  to  have  commended  itself  to 
him  and  after  some  differences  of  opinion  with  Maurice,  elector 
of  Saxony,  he  returned  to  the  emperor's  side.  His  remaining 
years  were  mainly  spent  in  the  new  mark,  which  he  ruled  care- 
fully and  economically.  He  added  to  its  extent  by  the  purchase 
of  Beeskow  and  Storkow,  and  fortified  the  towns  of  COstrin  and 
Pdta.  He  died  at  COstrin  on  the  X3th  of  January  1571.'  His 
wife  Catherine  was  a  daughter  of  Henry  n.,  duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  as  he  left  no  sons  the  new  mark  passed  on  his  death  to  Us 
nephew  John  (George,  elector  of  Brandenburg. 

See  Beiig.  Beitrdge  tur  Cesduchte  des  Markpafem  Jokann  von 
KUstrin  (Laodsberg.  1903). 

JOHN  (137X-14 19),  called  the  Fearless  (5aiu  Pour),  duke  of 
Burgundy,  son  of  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Mar- 
garet of  Flanden,  was  bom  at  Dijon  on  the  28th  of  May  137 1. 
On  the  death  of  his  maternal  grandfather  in  1384  he  received  the 
title  of  count  of  Nerers,  which  he  bore  until  his  father's  death. 
Though  originally  destined  to  be  the  husband  of  Catherine, 
sister  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  he  married  in  1385  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria,  an  alliance  which  con- 
solidated his  position  in  the  Netherhmds.  In  the  spring  of 
1396  he  took  arms  for  Hungary  against  the  Turks  and  on  the 
28th  of  September  was  Uken  prisoner  by  the  Sultan  Bayeaid  1. 
at  the  bloody  battle  of  Nicopolis,  where  be  earned  his  surname 
of  "  the  Fearless."  He  did  not  recover  his  liberty  until  1397, 
and  then  only  by  paying  an  enormous  ransom.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  1404,  and  immediately  found  himself  in  conflict' 
with  Louis  of  Orleans,  the  young  brother  of  Charles  VI.  The 
history  of  the  following  years  is  filled  with  the  struggles  between 
these  two  princes  and  with  their  attempts  to  seize  the  authority 
in  the  name  of  the  demented  king.  John  endeavoured  ta 
strengthen  his  position  by  marrying  his  daughter  Margaret  to 
the  dauphin  Louis,  and  by  betrothing  his  son  Philip  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  VL  Like  his  father,  he  looked  for  support  oo 
the  popular  party,  to  the  tradesmen,  particularly  the  powerful 
gild  of  the  butchers,  and  also  to  the  university  of  Paris.  In  1405  ^ 
he  opposed  in  the  royal  council  a  scheme  of  taxation  proposed 
by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  which  was  nevertheless  adopted^ 
Louis  retaliated  by  refusing  to  sanction  the  duke  of  Burgundy's 
projected  expedition  against  -Calais;  whereupon  John  quitted 
the  court  in  chagrin  on  the  pretext  of  taking  up  his  mother's 
heritage.  He  was,  however,  called  back  to  the  council  to  fijid 
that  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the  queen  had  carried  off  the 
dauphin.  John  succeeded  in  bringing  back  the  dauphin  to 
Paris,  and  open  war  seemed  inuninent  between  the  two  princes. 
But  an  arrangement  was  effected  in  October  1405,  and  in  1406 
John  was  made  by  royal  decree  guardian  of  the  dauphin  and  the 
king's  children. 

The  straggle,  however,  soon  revived  with  increased  force* 
Hostilities  had  been  resumed  with  England;  the  duke  of  Orieans 
had  squandered  the  money  raised  for  John's  expedition  against 
Calais;  and  the  two  rivals  broke  out  into  open  threats.  (]^  the 
20th  of  November  1407  their  unde,  the  duke  of  Berry,  brought 
about  a  solemn  recondhation,  but  three  days  kUer  Louis  was 
assassinated  by  John's  orders  in  the  Rue  Barbette,  Paris.  John 
at  first  sought  to  conceal  his  share  in  the  murder,  but  ultimately 
dedded  to  confess  to  his  undes,  and  abruptly  left  Paris.  His 
vassals,  however,  showed  themsdves  determined  to  support  him 
in  his  struggle  against  the  avengers  of  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
The  court  dedded  to  negotiate,  and  called  upon  the  duke  to 
return.  John  entered  Paris  in  triumph,  and  instructed  the 
Franciscan  theologian  Jean  Petit  (d.  14x1)  to  pronounce  an 
apology  for  the  murder.  But  he  was  soon  called  back  to  his 
estates  by  a  rising  of  the  people  of  Li6ge  against  his  brother-in-law, 
the  bishop  of  that  town.  The  queen  and  the  Orleans  party  took 
every  advantage  of  his  absence  and  had  Petit 's  discourse  solemnly 
refuted.  John's  victory  over  the  Li^geois  at  Hasbam  on  the 
23rd  of  September  24084  enabled  him  to  return  to  Paris,  where  ht 
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WIS  reinstated  In  his  andent  privileges.  By  the  peace  of 
Cbartres  (March  9,  1409)  the  king  absolved  him  from  the 
crime,  and  Valentina  Visconll,  the  widow  of  the  murdered  duke, 
and  her  children  pledged  themselves  to  a  reconciliation;  while  an 
edict  of  the  27th  of  December  1409  gave  John  the  guardianship 
of  the  dauphin.  Nevertheless,  a  new  league  was  formed  against 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  the  following  year,  principally  at  the 
instance  of  Bernard,  count  of  Armagnac,  from  whom  the  party 
opposed  to  the  Burgundians  took  its  name.  The  peace  of 
Bic£ue  (Nov.  2,  1410)  prevented  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
inasmuch  as  the  parties  were  enjoined  by  iu  terms  to  return 
to  their  esutes;  but  in  141 1,  In  consequence  of  ravages  com« 
mitted  by  the  Armagnacs  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  was  called  back  to  Paris.  He  relied  more  than  ever 
on  the  support  of  the  popdar  party,  which  then  obtained  the 
reforming  Ordonnanu  Cabochienne  (so  called  from  Simon 
Caboche,  a  prominent  member  of  the  gild  of  the  butchers). 
But  the  bloodthirsty  excesses  of  the  populace  brought  a  change. 
John  was  forced  to  withdraw  to  Burgundy  (August  I4i3)» 
and  the  university  of  Paris  and  John  Gerson  once  more  cen- 
sured Petit's  propositions,  which,  but  for  the  lavish  bribes  of 
money  and  wines  offered  by  John  to  the  prelates,  would  have 
been  solemnly  condemned  at  the  council  of  G>nstance.  John's 
attitude  was  undecided;  he  negotiated  with  the  court  and  also 
with  the  English,  who  had  just  renewed  hostilities  with  France. 
Although  he  talked  of  helping  his  sovereign,  his  troops  took  no 
part  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt  ( 141 5)1  where,  however,  two  of  his 
brothers,  Anthony,  duke  of  Brabant,  and  Phih'p,  count  of 
Nevers,  fell  fighting  for  France. 

In  14x7  John  made  an  attack  on  Paris,  which  failed  through 
his  loitering  at  JLagny;  *  but  on  the  30th  of  May  14x8  a  traitor, 
one  Perrinet  Lederc,  opened  the  gates  of  Paris  to  the  Burgundian 
captain,  Villiers  de  I'Isle  Adam.  The  dauphin,  afterwards  King 
Charles  VI.,  fled  from  the  town,  and  John  betook  himself  to  the 
king,  who  promised  to  forget  the  past.  John,  however,  did 
nothing  to  prevent  the  surrender  of  Rouen,  which  had  been 
besieg«i  by  the  English,  and  on  which  the  fate  of  the  kingdom 
seemed  to  depend;  and  the  town  was  taken  in  X4t9.  The 
dauphin  then  dedded  on  a  reconciliation,  and  on  the  xxth  of 
«  July  the  two  princes  swore  peace  on  the  bridge  of  PouiHy,  near 
Mdun.  On  the  ground  that  peace  was  iK>t  sufficiently  assured 
by  the  Pouilly  meeting,  a  fre^  interview  was  proposed  by  the 
dauphin  and  took  place  on  the  xoth  of  September  14x9  on  the 
bridge  of  Montereau,  when  the  duke  of  Bui^undy  was  felled 
with  an  &xt  by  Tanneguy  du  Chastel,  one  of  the  dauphin's 
companions,  and  done  to  death  by  the  other  members  of  the 
dauphin's  escort.  His  body  was  first  buried  at  Montereau  and 
afterwards  removed  to  the  Chartreuse  of  Dijon  and  placed  in 
a  magnificent  tomb  sculptured  by  Juan  de  la  Huerta;  the  tomb 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  museum  in  the  hStd  de  mile. 
,  By  his  wife,  Margaret  of  Bavaria,  he  had  one  son„Philip  the 
Good,  who  succeeded  him;  and  seven  daughters— Margaret, 
who  married  in  1404  Louis,  son  of  Charles  VI.,  and  in  X423 
Arthur,  earl  of  Richmond  and  afterwards  duke  of  Brittany; 
Mary,  wife  of  Adolph  of  Qeves;  Catherine,  promised  in  1410 
to  a  son  of  Louis  of  Anjou;  Isabella,  wife  of  Olivier  de  Ch&UUon, 
count  of  Penthi&vre;  Joanna,  who  died  young;  Anne,  who  mar- 
ried John,  duke  of  Bedford,  in  1425;  and  Agnes,  who  married 
Charles  I.,  duke  of  Bourbon,  in  X43S*  = 

See  A.  G.  P.  Baron  de  Barante,  Histoin  des  dues  de  BourgepUt 
(Brussels,  1835-1836);  B.  Zdler.  Louis  de  France  et  Jean  sans  Peur 
(Paris,  1886) :  and  E.  Petit,  Jtiniraire  de  PhUippe  U  Hardi  et  de  Jean 
-sans  Peur  (Paris.  1888).  ^  (R.  Po.) 

;J0HN  (x468-xS32)»  called  the  Steadfast, "dector  of  Saxony, 
lourth  son  of  the  elector  Ernest,  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  June 
1468.  In  i486,  when  his  ddest  brother  becaune  elector  as 
Frederick  IIL,  John  recdved  a  part  of  the  paternal  inheritance 
and  afterwards  assisted  his  kinsman,  the  German  king  Maxi- 
milian I.,  in  several  campaigns.  He  was  an  early  adherent  of 
Luther,  and,  becoming  dector  of  Saxony  by  his  brother's  death 

•Thb  tnddent  earned  for  him  among  the  Paridans  the  con- 
lemptuous  nickname  of "  John  of  Lagny,  who  does  not  hurry." 


in  May  1 525.  was  so6n  prominent  among  the  Reformen.  Having 
assisted  to  suppress  the  rising  led  by  Thomas  Mnnzcr  in  1525, 
he  hdped  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  found  the  league  of 
Gotha,  formed  in  1526  for  the  protection  of  the  Rdormera.  He 
was  active  at  the  diet  of  Spires  in  1526,  and  the  **  recess  "  of  this 
diet  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  reform  the  church  in  Saxony, 
where  a  plan  for  divine  service  was  drawn  up  by  Luther.  The 
assertions  of  Olto  von  Pack  that  a  league  had  been  formed 
against  the  elector  and  his  friends  induced  John  to  ally  himself 
again  with  Philip  of  Hesse  in  March  1528,  but  he  restrained 
Philip  from  making  an  immediate  attack  upon  their  opponents. 
He  signed  the  protest  against  the  "  recess  "  of  the  diet  of  Spires 
in  1529,  being  thus  one  of  the  original  Protestants,  and  was 
actively  hostile  to  Charics  V.  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530. 
Having  signed  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  he  was  alone  among 
the  electors  in  objecting  to  the  deciion  of  Ferdinand,  afterwards 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  as  king  of  the  Romans.  He  was 
among  the  first  members  of  the  league  of  Schroalkalden,  assented 
to  the  religious  peace  of  Nurcmbergin  1 53  2,  and  died  at  Schweid- 
nitz  on  the  x6th  of  Augiist  1532.  John  was  twice  married  and 
left  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  elder  son,  John  Frederick, 
succeeded  him  as  elector,  and  his  younger  son  was  John  Ernest 
(d-  1553)-  He  rendered  gre'Sit  services  to  the  Protestant  cause 
in  its  infancy,  but  as  a  Lutheran  resolutely  refused  to  come  to 
any  undersunding  with  other  opponents  of  the  older  faith. 
See  J.  Becker,  Kurfdrst  Johann  von  Sachsen  und  seine  Bfsiehungcn 


tu  Luther  (Leipzig,  1890) ;  J.  Janssen,  History  of  the  German  Pcopie 
(English  translation),  vol.  v.  (London,  TQ03) :  L.  von  Ranke,  Deutsche 
Cesckickte  im  Zeiialter  der  ReSvrmation  (Ldpzig,  1883). 

JOHN,  DON  (1545-1578),  of  Austria,  was  the  natural  son  of 
the  emperor  Charics  V.  by  Barbara  Blomberg,  the  daughter  of 
an  opulent  dtizen  of  Regensburg.  He  was  born  In  that  free 
imperial  dty  on  the  24th  of  February  X545,  the  anniversary  of 
his  father's  birth  and  coronation  and  of  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
and  was  at  first  confided  under  the  name  of  Gcronimo  to  foster 
parents  of  humble  birth,  living  at  a  village  near  Madrid;  but  in 
1554  he  was  transferred  to  the  charge  of  Madalcna  da  Ulloa, 
the  wife  of  Don  Luis  de  Quijada,  and  was  brought  up  in  ignorance 
of  his  parentage  at  Quijada's  castle  of  Villagarcia  not  far  from 
Valladolid.  Charies  V.  in  a  codicil  of  his  wUl  recognized  Oero- 
nimo  as  his  son,  and  recommended  him  to  the  care  of  his  successor. 
In  September  1559  Philip  II.  of  Spain  publidy  recognized  the 
boy  as  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  and  he  was  known  at  court 
as  Don  Juan  de  Austria.  For  three  years  he  was  educated  at 
AlcaUl,  and  had  as  school  companions  his  nephews,  the  infante 
Don  Carlos  and  Alexander  Famese,  prince  of  Parma.  With 
Don  Carlos  his  relations  were  especially  friendly.  It  had  been 
Philip's  intention  that  Don  John  should  become  a  monk,  but  he 
showed  a  strong  inclination  for  a  soldier's  career  and  the  king 
yielded.  In  1568  Don  John  was  appointed  to  the  <fommand  of 
a  squadron  of  zz  gaUcys,  and  his  first  operations  were  against  the 
Algerian  pirates.  His  next  services  were  (1569-70)  against  the 
rebel  Moriscos  in  Granada.  In  157  x  a  nobler  field  of  action  was 
opened  to  him.  The  conquest  of  Cyprus  by  the  Turks  had  led 
the  Christian  powers  of  the  Mediterranean  to  fear  for  the  safety 
of  the  AdriaUc.  A  league  between  Spain  and  Venice  was 
effected  by  the  efforts  of  Pope  Pius  V.  to  resist  the  Turkish 
advance  to  the  west,  and  Don  John  was  named  admiral  in  chief 
of  the  combined  fleets.  At  the  head  of  208  galleys,  6  galleasses 
and  a  number  of  smaller  craft,  Don  John  encountered  the 
Turkish  fleet  at  Lepanto  on  the  7th  of  October  X57X,  and  gained 
a  complete  victory.  Only  forty  Turkish  vessels  effected  thdr 
escape,  and  it  was  computed  that  35,000  of  their  men  were  slain 
or  captured  iriiile  15,000  Christian  galley  slaves  were  rdeased. 
Unfortunatdy,  through  divisions  and  jealousies  between  the 
aOies,  the  fruits  of  one  of  the  most  decisive  naval  viaoriea  in 
histoiy  were  to  a  great  extent  lost. 

This  great  triumpfa  aroused  Don  John's  ambition  and  filled 
his  imagination  with  schemes  of  personal  aggrandizement. 
He  thought  of  erecting  first  a  prindpality  in  Albania  and  the 
Morea,  and  then  a  kingdom  in  Ttmis.  But  the  conchision  by 
Veaioe  of  a  separate  peace  with  the  stdtan  put  an  end  to  the 
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taffie,  aM  flioii^  Don  Jolifi  captured  Tuhis  in  x'573,  ft  wai 
again  speedily  lost.  The  schemes  of  Don  John  found  no  support 
in  Philip  II.,  who  refused  to  entertain  them,  and  even  withheld 
from  his  half-brother  the  title  of  infante  of  Spain.  At  last, 
however,  he  was  appointed  (i  576)  governor-general  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  succession  to  Luis  de  Requesens.  The  administration 
of  the  latter  had  not  been  successful,  the  revolt  headed  by  the 
prince  of  Orange  had  spread,  and  at  the  time  of  Don  John's 
nomination  the  Pacification  of  Ghent  appeared  to  have  united 
the  whole  of  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  in  deter- 
mined opposition  to  Spanish  rule  and  the  policy  of  Philip  II. 
The  magic  of  Don  John's  name,  and  the  great  qualities  of  which 
he  had  given  proof,  were  to  recover  wlwt  had  been  lost.  He 
was,  however,  now  brought  into  contact  with  an  adversary  of 
a  very  different  calibre  from  himself.  This  was  William  of 
Orange,  whose  influence  was  now  supreme  throughout  the  Nether- 
lands.  The  Pacification  of  Ghent,  which  was  really  a  treaty 
between  Holland  and  Zedand  and  the  other  provinces  f(^  the 
defence  of  their  common  Interests  against  Spanish  oppression, 
had  been  followed  by  an  agreement  between  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, known  as  the  Um'on  of  Brussels,  which,  though  maintain" 
iag  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  king's  authority,  aimed  at  the 
expulsion  of  the  Spanish  soldiery  and  officials  from  the  Nether- 
lands. Confronted  by  the  refusal  of  the  states  general  to  accept 
him  as  governor  unless  he  assented  to  the  conditions  of  the  Paci- 
fication of  Ghent,  swore  to  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  provinces,  and  to  employ  only  Nethcrlanders  in  his 
service,  Don  John,  after  some  months  of  fruitless  negotiations, 
saw  himself  compelled  to  give  way.  At  Huey  on  the  12th  of 
February  1577  he  signed  a  treaty,  known  as  the  "  Perpetual 
Edict,''  in  which  he  complied  with  these  terms.  On  the  ist  of 
May  he  made  his  entry  into  Brussels,  but  he  found  himself 
governor-general  only  in  name,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  master 
of  the  situation.  In  July  he  suddenly  betook  himself  to  Namur 
and  withdrew  his  concessions.  William  of  Orange  forthwith 
took  up  his  residence  at  Brussels,  and  gave  his  support  to  the 
archduke  Matthias,  afterwards  emperor,  whom  the  states- 
general  accepted  as  their  sovereign.  Meanwhile  Philip  had  sent 
large  reinforcements*  to  Don  John  under  the  leadership  of  his 
cousin  Alexander  Farncse.  At  the  head  of  a  powerful  force 
Don  John  now  suddenly  attacked  the  patriot  army  at  Gcm- 
blours,  where,  chiefly  by  the  skill  and  daring  of  Farncse,  a  com- 
plete victory  was  gained  on  the  31st  of  January  1578.  He 
could  not,  however,  follow  up  his  success  for  lack  of  funds,  and 
was  compelled  to  remain  inactive  all  the  summer,  chafing  with 
impatience  at  the  cold  indifference  with  which  his  appeals  for 
the  sinews  of  war  were  treated  by  Philip.  His  health  gave  way, 
ht  was  attacked  with  fever,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  1578,  at 
the  early  age  of  33,  Don  John  died,  heartbroken  at  the  failure 
of  all  his  soaring  ambitions,  and  at  the  repeated  proofs  that  he 
had  received  of  the  king  his  brother's  jealousy  and  neglect. 

See  Sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwell.  Don  John  of  A  ustria  JS47''S75  (J^Sj) 
and  the  bibliography  under  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

.  JOHN,  DON  (i6:(9-i679).  of  Austria,  the  younger,  recogntaed 
at  the  natural  son  of  Philip  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  his  mother, 
Maria  Calderon,  or  Calderona,  being  an  actress.  Scandal 
accused  her  of  a  prodigality  of  favours  which  must  have  rendered 
the  paternity  of  Don  John  very  dubious.  He  was,  however, 
recogxriaed  by  the  king,  received  a  princely  education  at  Ocafta, 
and  was  amply  endowed  with  commandcries  in  the  military 
6rders,  and  other  formsof  income.  Don  John  was  sent  in  2647 
to  Naples — then  in  the  throes  of  the  popular  rising  first  led  by 
Masaniello— -with  a  squadron  and  a  military  force,  to  support 
the  viceroy.  The  restoration  of  royal  authority  was  due  rather 
to  the  exhaustion  of  the  insurgents  and  the  follies  of  their  French 
leader,  the  duke  of  Guise,  than  to  the  forces  of  Don  John.  He 
was  next  sent  as  viceroy  to  Sicily,  whence  he  was  recalled  in  1651 
to  complete  the  pacification  of  Catalonia,  which  had  been  in 
revolt  since  1640.  The  excesses  of  the  French,  whom  the  Catalans 
had  called  in,  had  produced  a  reaction,  and  Don  John  had  not 
much  more  to  do  than  to  preside  over  the  final  siege  of  Barcelona 
and  the  convention  which  terminated  the  revolt  in  October  1652. 
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On  both  occaiiobs  he  had  pliiyed  the  peaoenmlt^r,  and  thk 
sympathetic  part,  combined  with  his  own  pleasant  manners 
and  handsome  person  with  bright  eyes  and  abundant  raven- 
black  hair— a  complete  contrast  to  the  fair  complexions  of  the 
Habsburg»— miade  him  a  popular  favourite.  In  1656  he  was 
sent  to  command  in  Flanders,  in  combination  with  the  prince  of 
Cond^,  then  in  revolt  against  his  own  sovereign.  At  the  storming 
of  the  French  camp  at  Valenciennes  in  1656,  Don  John  displayed 
brilliant  personal  courage  at  the  head  oif  a  cavalry  diarge. 
When,  however,  he  took  a  part  in  the  leadership  of  the  army  at 
the  Dunes  in  the  battle  fought  against  Turenne  and  the  British 
forces  sent  over  by  Cromwell  in  1658,  he  was  completely  beaten, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Cond^,  whose  advice  he  neglected,  and 
of  the  hard  fighting  of  English  Royalist  exiles.  During  1661  and 
x66i  he  commanded  against  the  Portuguese  in  Estremadura. 
The  Spanish  troops  were  ill-appointed,  irregularly  paid  and  un- 
tnistworthy,  but  they  were  superior  in  numbers  and  some 
successes  were  gahied.  If  Don  John  had  not  suffered  from  the 
indolence  which  Garendon,  who  knew  him,  considered  his  chief 
defect,  the  Portuguese  would  have  been  hard  pressed.  The 
greater  part  of  the  south  of  Portugal  was  overrun,  but  in  1663 
the  Portuguese  were  reinforced  by  a  body  of  English  troops, 
and  were  put  under  the  conmmnd  of  the  Huguenot  Schomberg. 
By  him  Don  John  was  completely  beaten  at  Estremos.  Even 
now  he  might  not  have  lost  the  confidence  of  his  father,  if 
Queen  Mariana,  mother  of  the  sickly  infante  Carlos,  the  only 
surviving  legitimate  son  of  the  king,  had  not  regarded  the  bastard 
with  dist rust  and  dislike.  Don  John  was  removed  from  command 
and  sent  to  his  commandery  at  Consuegra.  After  the  death  of 
PhiUp  IV.  in  1665  Don  John  became  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  opposition  to  the  government  of  Philip's  widow,  the  queen 
regent.  She  and  her  favourite,  the  German  Jesuit  Nithard, 
seized  and  put  to  death  one  of  his  most  trusted  servants,  Don 
Jds£  Malladas.  Don  John,  in  return,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  rising  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of 
Nilhard  on  the  25th  of  February  1669.  Doi?  John  was,  however, 
forced  to  content  himself  with  the  viceroyalty  of  Aragon.  In 
1677,  the  queen  mother  having  aroused  universal  opposition  by 
her  shameless  favour  for  Fernando  de  Valenzuela,  Don  John 
was  able  to  drive  her  from  court,  and  establish  himself  as  prime 
minister.  Great  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  administration,' 
but  it  proved  disappointing  and  short.  Don  John  died  on  the 
17th  of  September  1679.  _ 

The  career  of  Don  John  can  be  followed  in  J.  C.  Dunlin's  Uemoiri 
of  Spain  1621-1700  (Edln.  lB$^),  

JOHN  OF  BEVERLEY,  ST  (d.  721),  English  bishop,  is  said 
to  have  been  born  of  noble  parents  at  Harpham,  in  the  east  riding 
of  Yorkshire.  He  received  his  education  at  Canterbuiy  under 
Archbishop  Theodore,  the  statement  that  he  was  educated  at 
Oxford  being  of  course  untrue.  He  was  for  a  time  a  member  of 
the  Whitby  community,  under  St  Hilda,  and  in  687  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Hexham  and  in  705  was  promoted  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  York.  He  resigned  the  latter  see  in  718,  and  retired  to  a 
monastery  which  he  had  founded  at  Beverley,  where  he  dicid  on 
the  7th  of  May  721.  He  was  canonized  in  1037,  and  his  feast 
is  celebrated  annually  in  the  Roman  Church  on  the  7th  of  May. 
Many  miracles  of  healing  are  ascribed  to  John,  whose  pupils  were 
numerous  and  devoted  to  him.-  He  was  celebrated  for  hia 
scholarship  as  well  as  for  his  virtues. 

The  following  works  are  ascribed  to  John  by  T.  Bale:  Pro  Luca 
exponcndQ  (an  exposition  of  Luke) ;  H&mUiat  in  Eoanfelia;  EtistoUu 
ad  Herebaldum,  Audenam,  et  B^tinum;  and  Episietae  ad  Hytdam 
abbatissam.  See  life  by  Folcard.  based  on  Bede,  in  Ada  SS.  Boiumd. : 
and  J.  Ralne's  Fasti  eboracensts  (1863).  "     * 

JOHN  OF  THE  CROSS,  ST  (1542-1591).  Spanish  mystic, 
was  bom  at  Ontiveros  (Old  Castile)  on  the  24th  of  Jtme  1542. 
He  became  a  professed  Carmelite  hi  1564,  and  was  ordained 
priest  at  Salamanca  in  1567.  He  met  with  much  opposition  in 
his  efforts  to  introduce  the  reforms  proposed  by  St  Theresa,  and 
was  more  than  once  imprisoned.  His  real  name  was  Juan  de 
Ycpcz  y  Alvarez;  in  religion  he  was  known  as  Juan  de  San 
Malias  till  1568,  when  he  adopted  the  name  of  Juan  de  la  Cruz. 
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Broken  by  persecution,  he  was  tent  to  the  monastery  of  Ubeda, 
where  he  died  in  1591;  his  Ottras  espiriiuaUs  were  published 
posthumously  in  1618.  He  was  beatified  in  1674  and  canonised 
on  the  2  7  th  of  December  1 7  s6.  The  lofty  symbolism  of  his  prose 
is  frequently  obscure,  but  his  lyrical  verses  are  distinguished  for 
their  rapturous  ecstasy  and  beauty  of  expression. 

Some  of  his  poenns  have  been  translated  with  great  success  by 
Arthur  Symons  in  Imagfs  of  Good  and  Eoit;  the  most  convenient 
edition  of  his  works,  which  nave  been  frequently  reprinted,  is  that 
contained  in  vol.  xvi.  of  the  BMioteca  dt  autcres  espaHoUs. 

.  JOHN  OP  ASIA  (or  op  Ephesus),  a  leader  of  the  Monophysite 
Syriac-speaking  Church  in  the  6th  century,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  important  of  Syriac  historians.  Bom  at  Amid  (Diarbekr) 
about  505,  he  was  there  ordained  as  a  deacon  in  52q>  but  in  534 
we  find  him  in  Palestine,  and  in  535  he  passed  to  Constantinople. 
The  cause  of  his  leaving  Amid  was  probably  either  the  great 
pestilence  which  broke  out  there  in  534  or  the  furious  persecution 
directed  against  the  Monophysitcs  by  Ephraim  (patriarch  of 
Antioch  539-544)  and  Abraham  (bishop  of  Amid  c.  520-541). 
In  Constantinople  he  seems  to  have  early  won  the  notice  of 
Justinian,  one  of  the  main  objects  of  whose  policy  was  the  con- 
solidation of  Eastern  Christianity  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
heathen  power  of  Persia.  John  is  said  by  Barhebraeus  {Ckron. 
ecd.  i.  195)  to  have  succeeded  Anthimus  as  Monophysite  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake.*  Anyhow  he 
ei^oyed  the  emperor's  favour  imtil  the  death  of  the  latter  in  565 
and  (as  he  himself  tells  us)  was  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  entire  revenues  of  the  Monophysite  Church.  He  was  also 
sent,  with  the  rank  of  bishop,  on  a  mission  for  the  conversion  of 
such  heathen  as  remained  in  Asia  Minor,  and  informs  us  that  the 
number  of  those  whom  he  baptized  amounted  to  70,000.  He  also 
built  a  large  monastery  at  Tralles  on  the  hills  skirting  the  valley 
of  the  Meander,  and  more  than  90  other  monasteries.  Of  the 
mission  to  the  Nubians  which  he  promoted,  though  he  did  not 
himself  visit  their  country,  an  interesting  account  is  given  in 
the  4th  book  of  the  3rd  Dart  of  his  History.*  In  546  the  emperpr 
entrusted  him  with  the  task  of  rooting  out  the  secret  practice  of 
idolatry  in  Constantinople  and  its  neighbourhood.  But  his 
fortunes  changed  soon  after  the  accession  of  Justin  IL  About 
571  Paul  of  Asia,  the  orthodox  or  Chalcedonian  patriarch,  began 
(with  the  sanction  of  the  emperor)  a  rigorous  persecution  of  the 
Monophysite  Church  leaders,  and  John  was  among  those  who 
suffered  most.  He  gives  us  a  detailed  account  of  his  sufferings 
In  prison,  his  loss  of  civil  rights,  &c.,  in  the  third  part  of  his 
History.  The  latest  events  recorded  are  of  the  date  585,  and  the 
author  cannot  have  lived  much  longer;  but  of  the  circumstances 
of  his  death  nothing  is  known.  .  __ 

John's  mniTi  work  W3.i  his  ^d^^ioHicaf  Bist^ry.  wljicH  cn^'^iwi 
mofT  tKaii  *Ik  midirici^  Irom  ttir  Hmc  at  Juliu*  C&tsAf  to  ■^Bs. 
tt  wjik  composed  in  thrc^  parts,  each  contain ms  six  books;.  The 
5nt  pAJt.  fccmi  to  haw  wholly  p«ri«hcil.  Tnt  second,  which 
frKtc-ncicd  from  Theotlosius  It.  to  the  6ih  or  7th  jtar  of  Justin  1 1., 
Was  {ai  F.  Mau  has  recently  proved)  '  nrprDduccd  m  full  <>r  nlm*>^tin 
futi,  m  Tohn.'siOwin  wwrda,  in  the  third  part  of  the  Chrimkh  which  was 
till  Utdy  atiribtitcd  to  the  pairmrch  Dionyiiui  TcCimih^rcnsb.  hut 
19  mily  ihf  work  of  an  unknown  coinpllcr.  Of  this  scconiJ  dj^vl-rion 
of  John*!  Btjfory^  m  whiich  he  hud  pfobably  incorporated  I  he  bo- 
ca[li?d  Chronifle  of  Joshua  the  Stylttrt  CTjiisidcriitillc  iwrtions  arc 
found  ifi  ihe  Brititb  Museuen  MSS.  Add.  14647  and  1 4^150^  and!  tficse 
havf  been  pubLitheiS  in  th<j  urcond  volume  ol  Lind'»  Anetiola 
■SyjjocD,  ^  Bu.1  ihe  whole  i(  more  complelely  prtfttntc-d  in  ihe  \*ai Iran 
Ms.  (cljdij,  whichi  contains  the  triird  pirt  of  tliC'  Chromdr  of 
|nrud[>Dionytiiit,  Th*  third  part  of  Johti*s  hisr^ry,  which  t3  a 
dptaiUid  account  of  tHi*  fTrir^i,-.^MV.TL  i,-v-iriT5.  lihi.-h  hiif!.iv_'jt«'r!  in 
57i'S'*5.  <is  wtil  4S  (rf  V  rly 

complete  state  ia  Add.  .,w.^, -..  y.u^M.i  X^  v*  .^-  ;th 

century.  It  forms  a  contemporary  record  of  great  value  to  the 
historian.    Its  somewhat  disordereo  state,  the  want  of  chronological 


*  See  Land,  Joannts  Biukafvon  Ephesos,  pp.  57  seq. 

'  Cf.  Land's  Appendix  (op.  cU.  172-193). 

'  See  Bulletin  crUujue^  15th  June  and  35th  Aug.  1896,  and  2Sth  Jan. 


Journal  (1896),  pp.  160  aqq.  The  facts  are  briefly  suted  in  Duval's 
IMHraturt  syriaque,  p.  i^.  A  full  analysis  of  this  second  part  of 
John's  history  has  been  given  by  M.  Nau. 


arrangement,  and  the  oocaaioiial  repetition  of  aenvntt  of  thm  mmm 
evenu  are  due,  as  the  author  himself  informs  us  (ii.  50).  to  the  work 
being  almost  entirely  composed  during  the  times  of  persecution. 
The  same  cause.may  account  for  the  somewhat  slovenly  Syriac  style. 
The  writer  claims  to  have  treated  his  subject  impartially,  and  though 
written  from  the  narrow  point  of  view  of  one  to  whom  Monophyutc 
''  orthodoxy  "  was  all-important,  it  is  evidently  a  faithful  reproduce 
tion  of  events  as  they  occurred.  This  third  part  was  edited  by 
Cureton  (Oxford,  1853}.  and  was  translated  into  English  by  R.  Payne- 
Smith  (Oxford.  i86o)and  into  (German  by  J.  M.  ScMofelder  (Munich, 
1862). 

John's  other  known  work  was  a  series  of  Biograpki€S  of  Eastern 
Saints,  compiled  about  569.  These  have  been  edited  by  Land  in 
Aneedola  Syriaca,  ii.  1-288.  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Douwen 
and  Land  (Amsterdam,  1889).  An  intercatins  estimate  of  Joha 
as  an  ecclesustic  and  author  was  given  by  the  Abb^  Duchcane  in  a 
memoir  read  before  the  five  French  Acaoemies  on  the  25th  of 
Oaober  1892. 

JOHN  OP  DAMASCUS  Qohannes  Daiiascenits)  (d.  before 
7S4),  an  eminent  theologian  of  the  Eastern  Church,  derives  hb 
surname  from  Damascus,  where  he  was  bom  about  the  close  of 
the  7th  century.  His  Arabic  name  was  Mansur  ((he  victor),  and 
he  received  the  epithet  Chrysorrhoas  (gold-pouring)  on  account 
of  his  eloquence.  The  principal  account  of  his  life  is  contained 
in  a  narrative  of  the  xoth  century,  much  of  which  is  obviously 
legendary.  His  father  Sergius  was  a  (Christian,  but  notwithstand- 
ing held  a  high  office  imder  the  Saracen  caliph,  in  which  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son.  John  is  said  to  have  owed  his  education 
in  philosophy,  mathematics  and  theology  to  an  Italian  monk 
named  Cosmas,  whom  Sergius  had  redeemed  from  a  band  of 
captive  slaves.  About  the  year  730  he  wrote  several  treatises 
in  defence  of  image- worship,  which  the  emperor,  Leo  the  Isaurian, 
was  making  strenuous  efforts  to  suppress. 

Various  pieces  of  evidence  go  to  show  that  it  was  shortly  after 
this  date  that  he  resolved  to  forsake  the  world,  divided  his  fortime 
among  his  friends  and  the  poor,  and  betook  himself  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St  Sabas,  near  Jerusalem,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life.  After  the  customary  probation  he  was  ordained  priest  by 
the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  In  his  last  years  he  travcDed 
through  Syria  contending  against  the  iconoclasts,  and  in  the  same 
cause  he  visited  ConsUntinople  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life 
during  the  reign  of  Consuntine  Copronymus.  With  him  the 
"mysteries,"  the  entire  ritual,  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Orthodox 
system,  and  all  dogma  culminates  in  image-worship.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  tmcertain ;  it  is  probably  about  752.  John  Damas- 
cenus  is  a  saint  both  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Latin  Churches, 
his  festival  being  observed  in  the  former  on  the  29th  of  November 
and  on  the  4th  of  December,  and  in  the  latter  on  the  6th  of  May. 

The  works  of  Damascenns  give  him  a  foremost  place  among  the 
theologians  of  the  eariy  Eastern  CHiurch,  and,  according  to  Domer. 
he  "  remains  in  later  times  the  highest  authority  in  the  theological 
literature  of  the  Greeks."  This  is  not  because  he  is  an  original 
thinker  but  because  he  compiled  into  systematic  form  the  scattered 
teaching  of  his  theological  predecessors.  Several  treatises  attributed 
to  him  arc  probably  spurious,  but  his  undoubted  works  are  numerous 
and  embrace  a  wide  range.  The  most  important  contains  three  paru 
under  the  general  title  Hrr^  yp&vHit  ("The  Founuin  of  Knowledge"). 
The  first  part,  entitled  Kt^AXata  ^Xooo^d.  is  an  exposition  and  appli- 
cation of  theology  of  Aristotle's  Dialectic.  The  second,  entitled  n^i 
«lp4(rcur  ("Of  Heresies"),  is  a  reproduction  of  the  earlier  work  of  Epipb- 
anius,  with  a  continuation  giving  an  account  of  the  heresies  that 
arose  after  the  time  of  that  writer.  The  third  part,  entitled  -EahMit 
dx/H/Sih  T^f  6t£oH^mi9lar9ut  ("An  Accurate  Exposition  of  theOrthodox 
Faith  "),  is  much  the  most  important,  containing  as  it  does  a  complete 
system  of  theology  founded  on  the  teaching  of  the  fathers  and  church 
councils,  from  the  4th  to  the  7th  century.  It  thus  embodies  the 
finished  result  of  the  theological  thought  of  the  eariy  Greek  Church. 
Through  a  Latin  translation  made  by  Burgundio  of  Pisa  in  the  12th 
century,  it  was  well  known  to  Peter  Lombard  and  Aquinas,  and  in 
this  way  it  influenced  the  scholastic  theology  of  the  West.  Another 
well-known  work  is  the  Sacra  parallda,  a  collection  of  biblical  passages 
followed  by  illustrations  drawn  from  other  scriptural  sources  and 
from  the  fathers.  There  is  much  merit  in  his  hymns  and  "  caiKuis  " 
one  of  the  latter  is  very  familiar  as  the  hymn  "  The  Day  of  Resurrec- 
tion, Earth  tell  it  out  abroad."  John  of  Damascus  has  sometimes 
been  called  the  "  Father  of  Scholasticism,"  and  the  "  Lombard  of  the 
Greeks,"  but  these  epithets  are  appropriate  only  in  a  limited  sense. 

The  Christological  position  of  John  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  description:*  "  He  tries  to  secure  the  unity  of  the  two 


•  G.  P.  Fisher.  Hut.  of  Chr.  Doctrine,  159  seq.  More  fuUy  in  R.  L. 
OtUcy,  The  Doctrine  0/ tke  Incarnation,  \l  I3»-I46.  * 
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by  fdendnf  to  tlie  divine  Lom  the  formative  and  control- 
ling  agency.  It  is  not  a  human  individual  that  the  Logos  aaaumet. 
DOT  is  it  Dumanity,  or  human  nature  in  geneiaL  It  b  rather  a 
potential  human  individual,  a  nature  not  yet  developed  into  a  person 
or  hypostasis^  The  hypostasis  throu^  which  this  takes  place  b 
the  personal  Logos  through  whose  union  with  this  potential  mao. 
in  the  womb  of  Mary,  the  potential  man  acquires  a  concrete  reality, 
an  individual  existence.  He  has,  therefore,  no  bypostasb  of  himself 
but  only  in  and  through  the  Logoe.  It  b  denied  that  he  b  fum-hypc- 
static  (Amfr6ffrtiTot) ;  it  is  affirmed  that  be  b  en-hypostatk  {hnfr60rmrm). 
Two  natures  may  form  a  unity,  as  thebody  and  soul  in  man.  So  man, 
both  soul  and  body,  is  brought  into  unity  with  the  togos:  there  being 
then  one  bypostasb  for  both  natures."  There  b  an  interchange  of 
the  divine  and  human  attributes,  a  communication  of  the  former 
which  deifies  the  receptive  and  pasdve  human  nature.  In  Chrbt 
the  human  will  has  become  the  organ  of  the  divine  will.  Thus  while 
John  b  an  adherent  of  Chakedon  and  a  dyothelite,  the  drift  of  ,hb 
teaching  b  in  the  roonophysite  direction.  "  The  Chalccdontan 
Definitton  b  victorious,  but  Apollinarb  is  not  overcome";  what 
John  gives  with  the  one  hand  he  ukes  away  with  the  other.  On 
the  question  of  the  Atonement  he  regards  the  death  of  Christ  as  a 
tacriKce  offered  to  Cod  and  not  a  ransom  paid  to  the  deviL 

LrrnATuaB.— The  Life  of  John  of  Damascus  was  written  by 
John,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  in  the  lOtb  century  (Migne^  Patrol. 
Crasc.,  xdv.  429-489).  The  works  were  edited  by  Le  Quien  (2  vols., 
fol.,  Paris,  171a)  and  form  vob.  94  to  96  in  Migne's  Greek  series. 
A  monograph  by  J.  Langen  was  published  in  1679.  A.  Hamack's 
Hislory  of  Dogma  is  very  full  (see  especially  vob.  iii.  and  iv. ;  on  the 
image- worship  controversy,  iv.  32J  seq.),  and  so  are  the  siroiUr  works 
of  F.  Loofs-beeberg  and  A.  Dorner.  See  also  O.  Bardenhewer's 
Patrolotie,  and  other  literature  cited  in  F.  Kattenbusch's  excellent 
article  in  Hauck-Henog,  Realencyklopddie,  voL  ix. 

JOHN  OF  HEXHAM  (c.  xi  60-1309),  Englbh  chronicler,  u 
known  to  us  merely  as  the  author  of  a  work  called  the  Historia 
XX  V.  armorwH,  which  continues  the  Histcria  regum  of  Simeon 
of  Durham  and  contains  an  account  of  Englbh  events  1 130- 1 1 53. 
From  the  title,  as  given  in  tbe  only  manuscript,  we  learn  John's 
name  and  the  fact  that  he  was  prior  of  Hexham.  It  must  have 
been  between  xi6o  and  1209  that  be  held  this  position;  but  the 
date  at  which  he  lived  and  wrote  cannot  be  more  accurately 
determined.  Up  to  the  year  1 139  he  follows  closely  the  history 
written  by  hb  predecessor,  Prior  Richard;  thenceforward  he  b 
an  independent  though  not  a  very  valuable  authority.  He  b 
best  informed  as  to  the  eveou  of  the  north  country;  hb  want  of 
care,  when  he  ventures  farther  afield,  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  be  places  in  1145  Kmg  Stephen's  siege  of  Oxford,  which 
really  occurred  in  1 142.  Even  for  northern  affairs  his  chronology 
b  faulty;  from  it4o  onwards  hb  dates  are  uniformly  one  year 
too  late.  Prior  Richard  b  not  the  only  author  to  whom  John  is 
indebted;  be  incorporates  in  the  annal  of  1 138  two  other  narra- 
tives of  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  one  in  verse  by  the 
monk  Serlo,  another  in  prose  by  Abbot  Ailred  of  Rievaiix{  and 
abo  a  poem»  by  a  Glasgow  clerk,  on  the  death  of  Sumerled  of  the 


The  one  manuscript  of  John's  chronicle  b  a  t3th  century  copy ; 
MS.  C  C.  C.  Cambridge,  cxxxix.  8.  The  best  edition  b  that  of 
T4  Arnold  in  Symeonis  m4ma(hi  operas  voL  ii.  (RoUs  Series,  1885). 
There  ban  English  translation  in  J.  Stevenson's  Church  Htslortans  of 


England,  vol.  vf.  (London,  1856). 


(H.  W.  C.  D.) 


JOHV  OF  mBLAVD  Gobamnis  de  Uianma),  {JL  1480). 
Scottish  writer,  perhaps  of  Lowland  origin,  was  resident  for  tMrty 
years  in  Paris  and  later  a  professor  of  t  heology.  He  was  confessor 
to  James  IV.  and  also  to  Louis  XI.  of  France,  and  was  rector  of 
Yarrow  (de  Foresta)  when  he  completed,  at  Edinburgh,  the  work 
on  which  rests  hb  sole  claim  at  a  vernacular  writer.  Thb  book, 
preserved  in  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Libraiy,  Edinburgh  (MS.  18, 
2,  8),  and  labelled  **  Jobannis  dc  Irlandia  opera  theologica,"  b  a 
treatise  in  Scots  on  the  wisdom  and  dixipline  necessary  to  a 
prince,  especially  intended  for  the  use  of  the  young  James  IV. 
The  book  is  the  earliest  extant  example  of  original  Scots  prose. 
It  was  still  in  MS.  in  1910,  but  an  edition  was  promised  by  the 
Scottish  Text  Society.  In  thb  book  John  refers  to  two  other 
vernacular  writings,  one  "  of  the  commandemcntis  and  uthir 
thingis  pretenand  to  the  salvacioune  of  man,"  the  other, "  of  the 
tabiU  of  confessioime."  No  traces  of  these  have  been  discovered . 
The  author's  name  appears  on  the  registers  of  the  university 
of  Paris  and  on  the  rolbof  the  Scottish  parliaments,  and 
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be  b  referred  to  by  the  Scottish   hbtoriaos,  LetUe   and 
Dempster. 

See  the  notices  in  John  Lyden's  Introduction  to  hb  edition  of 
the  Complaynt  of  Scottande  (1801),  pp.  85  seq.;  Tht  Scottish 
Aniiqmry,  xiiL  111-115  and  xv.  i-i£  Annotated  extracts  are 
given  in  Gregory  Smith's  Speciimtu  ^  itiddU  Sotis  (1902). 

JOHN  OF  RAVENNA.  Two  distinct  persons  of  thb  name, 
former^  confused  and  identified  with  a  thiid  (aaoaymous) 
Ravennese  in  Petrarch's  letters,  lived  at  the  end  of  the  t4th 
and  the  beginning  of  the  xsth  century. 

1.  A  young  Ravennese  bom  about  1347,  who  in  1364  wait 
to  live  with  Petrarch  as  secretary.  In  1367  he  set  out  to  see 
the  world  and  make  a  name  for  himself,  returned  in  a  state  of 
destitution,  but,  growing  restless  again,  left  hb  employer  for 
good  in  1368.  He  b  not  mentioned  again  in  Petrarch's  corre- 
spondence, unless  a  letter*'  to  a  certain  wanderer"  (tagocuidam), 
congratulating  bim  on  hb  arrival  at  Rome  in  1373,  b  addressed 
to  him. 

2.  Son  of  Conversanus  (Convershius,  Convertinus).  He  b 
first  beard  of  (Nov.  17,  1368)  as  appointed  to  the  professor- 
ship of  rhetoric  at  Florence,  where  he  bad  for  sMne  time  held 
the  post  of  notary  at  the  courts  of  justice.  This  differentiates 
him  from  (i>.  Heentered  (c.  1370)  the  service  of  the  docai  house 
of  Padua,  the  Carraras,  in  which  he  continued  at  least  tmtil  1404, 
although  the  whole  of  that  period  was  not  spent  in  Padua.  From 
1375  to  1379  he  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Bciluno,  and  was  dismissed 
as  too  good  for  hb  post  and  not  adapted  for  teaching  boys.  On 
the  22nd  of  March  1382,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric 
at  Padua.  During  the  struggle  between  the  Carraras  and 
Viscontb,  he  spent  five  years  at  Udine  (1387-1392).  From 
I  J95~>404  he  was  chancellor  of  Francb  of  Carrara,  and  b  heard 
of  for  the  last  time  in  1406  as  living  at  Venice.  Hb  hbtory  of 
the  Carraras,  a  tasteless  production  in  barbarous  Latin,  says  little 
for  his  literary  capadty;  but  as  a  teacher  he  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation,  amongst  his  pupib  being  Vittorino  da  Fdtre  and 
Guarino  of  Verona. 

3.  Ktalpaghini  (De  Malpaghinls),  the  most  important.  Bom 
about  1356,  he  was  a  pupil  of  Petrarch  from  a  very  early  age  to 
1374.  On  the  iQth  of  September  1397  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  eloquence  at  Florence.  On  the  9th  of  June 
1412,  on  the  re-opem'ng  of  the  studio,  which  had  been  shut  from 
1405  to  1411  owing  to  the  plague,  hb  appointment  was  renewed 
for  five  years,  before  the  expiration  of  which  period  he  died  (May 
1417).  Although  Malpaghini  left  nothing  behind  him.  he  did 
much  to  encourage  the  study  of  Latin;  among  hb  pupib  was 
Poggio  Bracciolini. 

The  local  documents  and  other  authorities  on  the  subiect  will  be 
found  in  E.  T.  KIcttc,  Beitrage  tur  Ceschichie  und  LtUeratur  der 
itabentsche9  Celehrtenrenatssance,  vol.  i.  (1 888);  see  also  G.  Voigt, 
Die  WtedcrbcUhtngdes  Uassischtn  Aitertums,  who,  however,  identifies 
(I)  and  U). 

JOHN  OF  8AU8BORT  (e.  tiis-u8o),  English  author, 
diplomatist  and  bbhop,  was  bora  at  Salbbury  between  the  years 
II 15  and  1120.  Beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  of  Saxon,  not  of 
Norman  race,  and  apphes  to  himself  the  cognomen  of  Parvus, 
**  short,"  or  **  small,"  few  detaib  are  known  regarding  hb  early 
life;  but  from  his  own  statements  it  is  gathered  that  he  crossed 
to  France  about  1136,  and  began  regular  studies  in  Parb  under 
Abelard,  who  bad  there  for  a  brief  period  re-opened  his  famous 
school  on  Mont  St  Genevieve.  After  Abdard's  retirement ,  John 
carried  on  hb  studies  under  Alberich  of  Reims  and  Robert  of 
Melun.  From  1138  to  1140  he  studied  grammar  and  the 
classics  under  William  of  Conches  and  Richard  I'Ev^que,  the 
disciples  of  Bernard  of  Chartres,  though  it  b  still  a  matter  of 
controversy  whether  it  was  in  (Thartres  or  not  (cf.  A.  Clerval, 
Les  Scales  de  Chartres  au  moytn  Age,  1895).  Bernard's  teaching 
was  dbtinguished  partly  by  its  pronounced  Platonic  tendency, 
partly  by  the  stress  Uid  upon  literary  study  of  the  greater  Lathi 
writers;  and  the  influence  of  the  latter  feature  b  noticeable  in 
all  John  of  Salisbury's  works.  About  1140  he  was  at  Paris 
studying  theology  under  Gilbert  de  la  Porrfe,  then  under 
Robert   Pullus  and   Simon  of  Poissy.    In  1148  he  resided  at 
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UaCitkf»  la  Celk  In  tht  Soc^bt  ol  Troyu,  with  bid  Iricnd  Vtict 
of  Cclk.  He  W4S  present  &t  tbe  coLirtdl  tif  Remit,  pr«idcd  ^vct 
by  Pope  Etigcnjua  UL,  ind  w*s  probably  prticiiifd  by  Btroard 
ia(  CblrvauJi  to  Theobald  ^  irchMsbop  cj(  Caotcrhtiry,  &t  w]h.£He 
court  be  Mttlcd,  prabably  about  1150,  Appoinitf^l  stftreury  io 
TheDb.i.liJ»  be  W4S  freejucEiiEy  sent  05  nuisioai  lo  tht  papd  5«?*. 
During  tli^i^  tutie  be  composed  bb  gir^aie^t  worki,  piiUUsbcd 
tbnott  certaiidy  lA  1  l^Q^  the  Fsikn^iiiuSt  nti  dt  nngi^  curtaitHm 
ft  dt  KStigtis  fikii^sisphorum  ftml  the  MeUiIe^ieM,  wri Lings 
lavduabk  zs  slorEhQuac^  ot  inrafcnuiLioii  regarding  iht*  matter 
mad  iotm.  «[  ichokstk  cdlucaikin,  ajid  reniiArkabIc  for  tbeir 
tubivatcd  *tylfl  aad  humanist  icndtivcyi  After  Lbc  dcAlh  ol 
Theobald  in  tt&i,  Jglm  contbiufd  ai  s^cfvMty  to  Thornas 
becket,  and  latak  mn  active  part  in  tbc  1on£;  dispuiici  bt listen 
ihal  pritnAtc  dndi  his  sovereign,  Henry  LL  His  lettcra  throw 
light  on  the  constitutional  si  niggle  then  ogititina  the  Englisih 
world.  With  Bucket  he  wnthdrew  to  FrajiCc  4mlttg  the  king'ii 
displeasure;  h*  fc turned  with  him  in  1170,  and  was  present  at 
Ms  assassi nation.  In  the  foUo^ng  yean,  during  which  he 
-conliaiied  in  att  influirnLial  silualion  in  Canterbury,  but  at  whit 
precise  d3.tc  is  unknown^  he  drew  up  llie  Lift  of  Titfintas  Becktt, 
In  1176  he  wa$  made  bi^bop  ol  Cbarirts,  where  ht  fnisscd 
the  reniAindcT  of  his  Ufe.  In  11 70  he  look  an  (active  part  in  ihc 
council  ol  the  La^ttrran.  He  died  at  or  near  Cbarlrei  oa  the 
j^Lb  of  October  iiSq. 

John's  Writing*  enable  m  to  tjindicrstand  with  much  comnli^fcTifM 
tht  literar>'  arid  fccicntiftc  py^ilian  al  the  tith  ctmury.  Hi»  vitw* 
imply  a  tulli^ttd  inttrlliBfloct  well  vtrftud  m  practti^t  aR^urs. 
«ppGifin^  to  the  eJitrcmci  tif  buth  noDiindliini  artd  rcaticNm  a  prjci  u:A 
common  KMise.  Hii  doctrine  is  *  kind  o(  utOiuruni^ni,  v,itli  a 
ttmnK  leaning  on  tht  »fK?tubtiv*  side  to  thj?  mndihcd  litir^iry 
tcepticiAm  of  Cicrro,  for  whom  he  had  untMjijndi-d  admiriiCion. 
He  wa*  a  hwrnajiist  bcfon?  the  Renai&unce,  lUrpa^&ing  hM  oth^r 
reprcicntativt^  ol  liit  fchoot  ol  Charirea  in  hii  knowMge^of  the 
Latin  clufiica,  as  in  the  purity  ol  hii  style*  whirh  was  cvidenily 
moulded  on  that  of  Cicrro,  Of  Grwk  ^writers  ht  appears  to  have 
known  norhitif  at  first  hand,  afwj  very  Hitte  fn  irJn4atJont.  Thr 
Tvmacwi  of  Plato  in  the  Laclti  version  ^  Chalrldiui  wa*  1cn<£iwn  to 
hiifQ  ai  to  liia  coiuempofjirie^  and  predeccisofik  and  probably  hi? 
had  a^efits  bo  tramUtions  ot  the  Pkatdft  and  MtnQ,  Of  Ari^totk^ 
he  pDitfitfrd  the  whole  of  ihe  Ori^mon  m  LaUni  he  U,  in/dced,  the 
firit  of  the  WKheval  wriien  of  note  to  whotn  the  whole  wu  known, 
or  other  Amiuidiiifi  writifi]^  he  appears  %o  have  known  tioihrriK. 

The  coUcctc*!  edittcnis  of  the  works  are  by  j.  A.  Giles  (s  vols , 
Oxford.  tS^S)*  And  by  }A\%m.  in  tht  P^ttdQiia  mnuy,  voL  Ui^t^ 
ncjthL'r  acnuraie.  The  PdicmHtT^t  wa?  tdnH  i*hh  notev  amS 
introdiictiont  by  C  C,  t-  Webb.  Smnmi  S^rr'tbrttrnsn  tptifvf^ 
C^rmtUitni  PtiUcritiki  (0*fofd,  1909),  i  vnk  The  ino*t  cumplvic 
tludy  of  John  of  Sihiibury  is  the  monograph  by  C^  Schjior* hmtO-i . 
JakQttnes  Jarnteri^nrti  naik  Lfhen  uh4  Stitdim,  Sthf^/ttu  ititd 
PkUai^piiM^  iS63i  whhch  iv  a  tnodd  of  accurjiic  ^rid  Complete  wofk^ 
niaiubip,     Seeafjo  th«  artkle  ia  ihn  DkL  Nai.  Bttg. 

JOHN  (i?Q<3-^  i5^^\*  iumatnfd  the  Parricide,  atid  tailed  also 
John  ol  Swabia,  wa»  a  son  of  Rudolph  II.  tount  of  Hab^burg 
and  Agnes  daughter  of  Oitakar  IL  king  of  Bohemia,  and 
consequefitly  a  grandson  of  the  CezTmii  kiiif  Rudolph  L  Htvtog 
fia«»ed  bis  eAfly  days  at  the  BoberiMan  courts  wheiii  he  came  nil 
age  he  domandi?d  a  portion  of  the  family  eitaiei  from  his  nack, 
I  he  tkniuni  king  Albert  I.  Hj*  wishei  were  i>ot  fra  lifted,  and 
wjtii  three  comtiaftioflis  he  formed  a  plan  10  murder  th«  king. 
Ofi  the  tu  of  l^iiiy  tjoi^  Albert  tti  croising  the  river  Krun  st 
Wtndisch  l^ecame  sepamted  [rom  bis  atlcnd^^tils,  aTid  vrns  at 
once  attacked  *iid  killed  by  the  four  conspkators.  Jolm 
efCbped  the  vcti|pcance  of  Albert 's  soits,  dtici  waa  altefwurd:!* 
found  in  a,  tnonji»ivry  at  Pisa,  wbere  in  1^1  :y  be  is  iaid  to  have 
bcefi  visited  by  the  emperor  Henry  VII,,  who  bad  placed  hiiti 
under  the  ban.  Front  this  time  he  ^olsKc^  IroTD  hi^to^. 
The  th*r&ctct  *f  John  is  tised  by  Sthillcr  in  his  play  WUhdm 

JOHIfp  THB  BPISTtlS  OF,  The  s^^alled  epistle*  of  John, 
in  t!i«  nibic,  at*  not  epistles  \n  the  strict  lerise  ol  the  tean,  lor 
th4  5nt  b  a  homily,  and  encyclioil  or  p&stoiftiMMbasbeenrecoK- 
oifed  lincc  the  days  of  Bretidindd^r  and  Mldiictln),  irhite 
Che  other  two  are  brief  notes  or  ietturt.  Nor  a«  they  Jnhn's, 
M  Johfi  means  l  h  c  son  of  ^bed«<.  Tim  til  ler  Condufcion  de  pen  d-i 
Upon  tber  pfiriiculAr  hypothcsli  od^ted  wilh  icfard  to  thi* 


general  Johannine  problem,  yet  evta  wticQ  it  is  held  that  Jbha 

the  apostle  {q.v.)  survived  to  old  age  in  Ephesus,  Ihe  tecond 
and  third  epistles  may  be  fairly  ascribed  (with  Erasmtis,  Groiius. 
Credncr,  Bretschneider,  Reusa,  &c.)  lo  John  the  presbyter*,  as 
several  circles  in  the  early  church  held  ("  Opinio  a  pkrisqoe 
tradita/'  Jerome:  De  9ir.  HI.  18).  An  apostle  indeed  might 
call  himself  a  presbyter  (cf.  i  Pet.  v.  1).  But  these  notes  imply 
no  apostolic  claim  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and,  aJibougb  tbeir 
author  is  anonymous,  the  likelihood  is  that  their  compooitioD 
by  the  great  Asiatic  presbyter  John  led  afterwards  to  their 
incorporation  in  the  **  insinuncntum  "  of  John  the  apostle's 
writings,  when  the  prestige  of  the  latter  had  obscured  the 
former.  All  hypotheses  as  to  their  pseudonymity  or  composition 
by  diflferent  hands  rhay  be  dismissed.  They  would  never  have 
floated  down  the  stream  of  tradition  except  on  the  support  of 
some  primitive  authority.  If  this  was  not  connected  with  John 
the  apostle  the  only  feasible  alternative  is  to  think  of  John  the 
presbyter,  for  Papias  refers  to  the  latter  in  precisely  this  fashioii 
(Euseb.  H.E.  iii.  iOt  1$;  Koi  rovro  6  w.  iXc7«). 

The  period  of  all  three  lies  somewhere  within  the  last  decade 
of  the  isi  century  and  the  first  decade  of  the  jhd.  No  evidence 
is  available  to  determine  In  what  precise  order  they  were  written, 
but  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  the  two  smaller  notes  before 
the  larger.  The  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  John  is  one  of  the 
cxcommtmicating  notes  occasionally  despatched  by  early 
Christian  leaders  to  a  community  (cf.  3  Cor.  v.  0).  The  presbyter 
or  elder  warns  a  Christian  community,  figuratively  addressed 
as  **  the  elect  lady  "  (cf.  13  with  i  PeL  i.  i ;  v,  13;  also  the  plural 
of  6,  8,  10  and  13),  against  some  itinerant  (cf.  Didacki  id.  t-a) 
teachers  who  were  promulgating  advanced  Docetic  views  (7) 
upon  the  person  of  Christ.  The  note  is  merely  designed  to 
servo  (1 2)  until  the  writer  arrives  in  person.  He  sends  greetings 
to  his  correspondents  from  some  community  in  which  he  is 
residing  at  present  (13),  and  with  which  they  had  evidently 
some  connexion. 

The  note  was  familiar  to  Trenaeti^  who  twice  (1.  id,  3,  Iii.  16, 8) 
cites  lo-ii,  once  quoting  it  from  the  first  epistle  by  mistake, 
but  no  tradition  has  preserved  the  name  of  the  community  In 
question,  and  all  opinions  on  the  matter  are  guess-work.  The 
reference  lo  "  all  who  know  the  truth  "  (ver.  1)  Is,  of  course,  to 
be  taken  relatively  (cf.  Rev.  ii.  23);  It  does  not  necessarily  imjdy 
a  centre  like  Antioch  or  Rome  (Chapman).  Whiston  thought 
of  Philadelphia,  and  probably  it  must  have  been  one  of  the 
Astatic  churches. 

The  so-called  Third  Epistle  of  John  belongs  to  the  irfffroXcu 
ffuirrartxai  (2  Cor  ill.  i)  of  the  eariy  church,  like  Rom.  xvi.  It 
is  a  private  note  addressed  by  the  pre^yter  to  a  certain  Gaius, 
a  member  of  the  same  community  or  house-church  (9)  as  that 
to  which  2  John  is  written.  A  local  errorist,  Diotrephes  (9-10) 
had  repudiated  the  authority  of  the  writer  and  his  party, 
threatening  even  to  excommunicate  Gaius  and  others  from 
the  church  (cf.  Abbott's  DtaUssarica,  %  2258).  With  this 
opponent  the  writer  promises  (10)  to  deal  sharply  in  person 
before  very  long.  Meantime  (14)  he  despatches  the  present 
note,  in  hearty  appreciation  of  his  correspondent's  attitude 
and  character. 

The  allusion  in  9  (ly^a^)  refers  in  all  Ukclihood  to  the 
"  second  "  epistle  (so  Ewald,  Wolf,  Salmon,  &c.).  In  order  to 
avoid  the  8uggi*stion  that  it  implied  a  lost  epistle.  Ay  was  inserted 
at  an  early  stage  in  the  textual -history  of  the  note,  if  4/uX^9uis 
could  be  read  in  12,  Demetrius  would  be  a  presbyter;  in  any 
case,  he  is  not  to  be  identified  with  Demas  (Chapman),  nor  is 

» So  Selwyn,  Chrislian  Prophets  Cpp.  l33-'45).  Hamack,  Heinrici 


{Da$  UrchnstetUkum,  1902,  pp.  129  seq.).  and  von  Sodcn  {History  of 
-    ■     -  •  ..       ,        ->  .,.^^^ 

{8  scq.}.    Von  DobschUtz   (C*riJ/Mif  Lijt 
,  pp.  218  sea.)  and  R.  Knopf  {Das  nacl 
.     ,  »5.  pp.  3'  •«?•.  *c.)  «re  among  tl 
who  ascribe  all  three  epistles  to  the  prcsbvter. 


Early  Ckrtstian  LtUrature^  pp.  445-446),  after   Renan   iL\ 
....  -  .      ,,        .^  r     ...._    /^t     _.■  ..    w-j^   J 

sea.)  and  K.  Knopf   {Vas  nach  _ 
Zntalter,  1905.  pp.  'ii  teq.,  &c.)  are  among  the  most  recent  cntka 


chrffienrtf,  pp.  78  seq.).    Von  DobscKutz   (Ckrtstian  Lij 
primitive  Ckurch,  pp.  218  »        •   •*     •*     -i-   /«--   _ 


_  tk$ 

I.)  and  R.  Knopf  (Das  nacha^tt. 


^_  «0n  the  early  aUuuons  to  these  bncf^  notes,  cf.  Gregory:  Tht 
Canon  and  Text  of  the  New  Testament  (1907).  Pp.  131.  » 90  •cq.,'Wcsl- 
colt's  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  218  acq.,  355.  357.  i*^,  &c, 
and  Letpoldt's  GesekichU  d.  neut.  Kanons  0907).  I-  PP-  66  teq.,  78 
leq.,  99  seq..  151  seq.,  192  seq,.  232  aeq. 
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there  any  reason  to  suppose  (with  Hamack)'  that  the  note  of  9 
was  written  to,  and  suppressed  by,  him.  What  the  presbyter 
u  afraid  of  is  not  so  much  that  his  note  would  not  be  read 
(Ewald,  Hamack),  as  that  it  would  not  be  acted  upon. 

These  notes,  written  originally  on  small  sheets  of  papyrus, 
reveal  the  anonymous  presbyter  travelling  (so  Clem.  Alex.  Quis 
divta  sah.  xlii.)  in  his  circuit  or  diocese  of  churches,  and  writing 
occasional  pastoral  letters,  in  which  he  speaks  not  only  in  his 
own  name  but  in  that  of  a  coterie  of  like-minded  Christians.' 
tt  is  otherwise  with  the  brochure  or  manifesto  known  as  the 
'*  first  epistle.''  This  was  written  neither  at  the  request  of  its 
readers  nor  to  meet  any  definite  local  emergency,  but  on  the 
initiative  of  its  author  (i.  4)  who  was  evidently  concerned  about 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  Church  in  general  by  certain 
contemporary  phases  of  semi-gnostic  teaching.  The  polemic  is 
directed  against  a  dualism  which  developed  theoretically  into 
docetic  views  of  Christ's  person  (ii.  22,  iv.  2,  &c.),and  practically 
into  libertinism  (li.  4,  &c.).'  It  is  natural  to  think,  primarily, 
of  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor  as  the  circle  addressed,  but  all 
indications  of  date  or  place  are  absent,  except  those  which  may 
be  inferred  from  its  inner  connexion  with  the  Fourth  Gospel 

The  plan  of  the  brochure  is  unstudied  and  unpremeditated, 
resembling  a  scries  of  variations  upon  one  or  two  favourite 
themes  rather  than  a  carefully  constructed  melody.  Fellowship 
{uoaHovia)  with  God  and  man  is  its  dommant  note.  After 
defining  the  essence  of  Christian  mipuvla  (i.  1-3),*  the  writer 
posses  on  to  its  conditions  (i.  5-ii.  17),  under  the  antithesis  of 
light  and  darkness.  These  conditions  are  twofold:  (a)  a  sense 
of  sin,  which  leads  Christians  to  a  sense  of  forgiveness^  through 
Jesus  Christ,  (b)  and  obedience  to  the  supreme  law  of  brotherly 
love  (cf.  Ignat.  Ad  Smyrn.  6).  If  these  conditions  are  unful511cd, 
moral  darkness  is  the  issue,  a  darkness  which  spells  ruin  to  the 
souL  This  prompts  the  writer  to  explain  the  dangers  of  Kwvwvia. 
(ii.  i8-2q),  under  the  antithesis  of  truth  and  falsehood,  the 
immediate  peril  being  a  novel  heretical  view  of  the  person  of 

*  In  his  ingenious  study  iXtxli  tmd  Unterstichungen,  xv.  3),  whose 
iDain  contention  is  adopted  by  voa  Dobschutz  and  Knopf.  On  this 
view  (for  criticism  sec  Belser  in  the  Tubing.  Quartalschrxfl,  1897, 
pp.  150  scq.,  Kriigcr  in  Zeitschnftjur  die  wtss.  Theologie,  1898,  pp. 
307-311.  and  Hilgenfeld:  ibid.  3»^32o),  Diotrcphcs  was  voicing  a 
succcWul  protest  of  the  local  monarchical  bishops  against  the 
older  itinerant  authorities  (cf.  Schmicdcl,  Ency.  Bib.,  3>46-3»47). 
As  WilamowitJ-MocUendorf  {Hermes.  1898.  pp.  529  scq.)  points  out, 
there  is  a  close  connexion  between  ver.  1 1  and  ver.  to.  The  same 
writer  argues  that,  as  the  substitution  of  Ay^wjros  for  ^XrArtt 
(ver.  i)  "  ist  Schdnrednerei  und  nicht  vom  besten  Ceschmacke,"  the 
writer  adds  dl,^  IL,^^^  hf  4iXifd^ 

'  This  is  thf  force  ul  ibc  ^wa%  in  3  John  9-10  (cf.  i  John  iv,  S.  14) 
•'The  truth  "  (j  John  3-5J'  ^t^^mi  io  mcAn  ^  lire  Answering  to  the 
apostolic  statidartr  thus  enCorccd  and  cM?!tS|[ilified. 

*  Several  «C  tlie^  tratt*  were  rcprrhdurol  in  tho  ttachtng  ot  Ceriri- 
thus,  others  may  li:ive  Tjolti  dini-city  Jewish  or  Jtwijh  Christ kn. 
The  opposition  10  tbc  Mcv-iifiic  r&le  of  Jt-^u-.  ha 'J  v^rienl  adhtfcnts. 
The  denial  k>f  thr  Viifgin  birth,  which  alsitj  torrncd  part  of  the 
system  of  Cprrnihusr  *V3.«  mut  by  anikipatkn  in  tm  *t«ri«  of 
Matthew  aii'i  Lukr  wliuH  |[KJ*hpd  b.tck  the  rcrcption  oC  the  *pirit 
from  the  ba  ■  "  birth,,  litii  the  Johannioe  ^thooi  cviderFtly 
preferred  t<.  .  .  ^  1.  „  Iwre^y  bf  dcvcbprng  the  thtrocy  ol  the 
Logos,  with  its  implicate  o(  pre-existence. 

*  On  the  vexed  question  whether  the  language  of  this  paragraph 
is  purely  spiritual  or  includes  a  realistic  reference,  cf.  G.  £.  Findlay 
{Expositor,  1803,  pp.  97  scq.),  and  I>r  E.  A.  Abbott's  recent  study  in 
Diatessarita,  %\  loi  5-i62a  The  writer  is  controverting  the  Docetic 
heresy,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  the  line  of  communications 
with  the  apostolic  base. 

*  The  universal  range  (K.  3)  ascribed  to  the  redeemmg  work  of 
Christ  is  directed  against  Gnostic  dualism  and  the  Ebionitic  narrow- 
ing of  salvation  to  Israel;  only  lipcty  here  denotes  Christians  in 
general,  not  Jewish  Christians.  On  the  answer  to  the  Gnoetio 
pride  of  perfectionism  (i.  8),  cf.  Epict.  iv.  12,  19.  The  emphasis  on 
'•  you  all  "  (ii.  20)  hints  at  the  Gnostic  aristocratic  system  of  degrees 
among  believers,  which  naturally  tended  to  break  up  brotherly  love 
(cf.  I  Cor.  viii.  I  seq.).  The  Gnostics  also  held  that  a  spiritual  seed 
cf.  iii.  q)  was  implanted  in  man,  as  the  germ  of  his  higher  develop- 
ment into  the  divine  life;  for  the  Valentinian  idea  cf.  Iren.  Adv, 
Haer.  L  64,  and  Tertull.  De  anima,  11  jhaeretid]  *'  ncscio  <^uod 
tpiritale  semen  infnlciunt  animae  ").  Ct.  the  general  discussions 
t^  H&ttng  in  Theoio^cht  Abhandlunten  C.  von  Weizsdcker  tevndmet 
(1893).  pp.  188  seq.,  and  Zahn  in  Wanderungen  durck  Sckrift  u. 
iktcktchk  (1892).  pp.  3-74- 
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Christ.  The  chaacterisOciof  the  fellowship  are  then  developed 
(iii.  t-i2>,  aa  sinlessness  and  brotherly  k)ve,  under  the  antithesis- 
of  chadren  of  God  (cf .  ii.  ip,  *•  born  of  Him  ")  and  children  of 
the  deviL  This  brotherly  love  bulks  so  largely  in  the  writer's 
mind  that  he  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon  its  main  elements  of 
confidence  towards  God  (iii.  13-24),  moral  discernment  (iv.  1-6); 
and  assurance  of  union  with  God  (iv.  7-21).  all  these  being  bound 
up  with  a  true  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  (v.  1-12).*  A  brief 
epilogue  gives  what  is  for  the  most  part  a  summary  (v.  13-21)  of 
the  leading  ideas  of  the  homily.' 

Disjointed  as  the  cause  of  the  argument  may  seem,  a  close 
scrutiny  of  the  context  often  reveals  a  subtle  connexion  between 
paragraphs  which  at  first  sight  appear  unlinked.  Thus  the  idea 
of  the  Kbaftas  passing  away  (ii.  17)  suggests  the  following  sen- 
tences upon  the  nearness  of  the  vapouaia  (ii.  18  seq.),  whose  signs 
are  carefully  noted  in  order  to  reassure  believers,  and  whose 
moral  demands  are  underlined  (ii.  28,  iii.  3).  Within  this 
paragraph'  «ven  the  abrupt  mention  of  the  XP^M^-  has  its 
genctieal  place  (ii.  20).  The  heretical  &jnrlxpunoi,  it  is  implied, 
have  noxP^ffMofromCfOd;  Christians  have  (note  the  emphasis  on 
u/Mts),  owing  to  their  union  with  the  true  Xpiaros.  Again,  the 
genetic  relation  of  iii.  4  seq.  to  what  precedes  becomes  evident 
when  we  consider  that  the  norm  of  Christian  purity  (iii.  3)  is 
the  keeping  of  the  divine  commandments,  or  conduct  resembling 
Christ's  on  earth  (iii.  3-ii.  4-6),  so  that  the  Gnostic*  breach  of 
this  law  not  only  puts  a  man  out  of  touch  with  Christ  (iii.  6  scq), 
but  defeats  the  very  end  of  Christ's  work,  i.e.  the  abolition  of 
sin  (iii.  8).  Thus  iii.  7-10  resumes  and  completes  the  idea  of 
it.  29;  the  Gnostic  is  shown  to  be  out  of  touch  with  the  righteous 
God,  partly  because  he  will  not  share  the  brotherly  love  which 
is  the  expression  of  the  righteousness,  and  partly  because  his 
claims  to  smlessness  render  God's  righteous  forgiveness  (i.  9) 
superfluous.  Similarly  the  mention  of  the  Spirit  (iii.  24)  opens 
naturally  into  a  discussion  of  the  decisive  test  for  the  false 
claims  of  the  heretics  or  gnostic  illuminati  to  spiritual  powers 
and  gifts  (iv  i  seq.) ;  and,  as  this  test  of  the  genuine  Spirit  of  God 
is  the  confession  of  Jesus  Christ  as  really  human  and  incarnate, 
the  writer,  on  returning  (in  iv.  17  seq.)  to  his  cardinal  idea  of 
brotherly  love,  expresses  it  in  view  of  the  incarnate  Son  (iv.  9), 

•  Cf.  Denney.  The  Death  of  Christ  (t<)02),  pp.  269-281.  The  polemi- 
cal reference  to  Cerinthus  is  specially  clear  at  this  point.  The  death 
of  Jesus  was  not  that  of  a  phantom,  nor  was  his  ministry  from  the 
baptism  to  the  crucifixion  that  of  a  heavenly  aeon  which  suffered 
nothing:  such  is  the  writer's  contention.  "  In  every  case  the  his- 
torical is  asserted,  but  care  is  taken  that  it  shall  not  be  material- 
ized :  a  primacy  is  given  to  the  spiritual.  .  .  .  Except  through  the 
historical,  there  is  no  Christianity  at  all,  but  neither  is  there  anv 
Christianity  till  the  historical  has  been  spiritually  comprehended. ' 
The  well-known  interpolation  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses  (v.  7) 
has  now  been  proved  by  Kari  Kttnstle  {Das  Comma  Jokanneum^ 
irr  ""^  '  *  crJcinnllv  <:r,f.-  '  -  lie  pen  of  the  4th  century  Span* 
i.ir  :    I  .,  I-     Iii     I    :  11  distinctions  of  person  in  the 

'  Qn  the  *'  sin  to  death  **(v.  iS)  cf.  Jubilees  xxi.  22,  xxvi.  34  with 
KarVfi^  J^k^ntt.  Siudim  [tEqB).  t.  07  seq.  and  M.  Goguel's  L* 
/fmiiiri  jahattm^fue  de  i'^^p^U  {^90^}.  pp.  147-153.  for  the  genenU 
thool^r^  (jf  Xht'  cphilt.  The  cc»n<r<.|<tions  of  light  and  life  are  best 
ha  ndlnl  bv  Grill  in  hi»  UnterttAekiint'rn  Hber  dieEntstehung  dtsvierten 
Evifiitmf  (1902),  pp.  301  *q,,  JiJ  wq. 

•  In  PnjuKihcn  s  ^eissikrift  ftir  die  neuUst.  Wisseuschafi  (1907). 
jtu..  i-§,  von  DobxhUu  trie*  (o  ^how  that  the  present  text  of  ii.  aS- 
liv.  I J  indicaies  a  revirion  or  ixi^rrangement  of  an  earlier  text. 
Clufliits  iUruftiickitn  da  ChtrbtenSums,  Altona.  1808)  had  already 
c04ij«crured  th;it  a  Gnostk  eduar  must  have  worked  over  a  Jewish 
Christian  document. 

•  Dr  Alois  Wurm's  attempt  (Die  IrrUhrer  im  ersten  Johannesbrie/e, 
1903)  to  read  the  references  to  errorists  solely  in  the  light  of  Jewish 
Chnstianity  ignores  or  underrates  several  of  the  data.  He  is  sup- 
ported on  the  whole  by  Clemen,  in  Preuschen's  Zeilschrift  (190S). 
pp.  271-281.  There  b  certainly  an  anti-Jewish  touch.  «.f.  in  the 
claim  of  iii.  i  (note  the  emphatic  ^p),  when  one  recollects  the 
saying  of  Aqiba  (Aboth  iii.  12)  and  f^hilo's  remark.  /M  y^  4  ttiin» 
Uaroi  0Hawai6tt  voftirw^u  y€Y6paiur,  AXX4  rot  Hjt  A«»d6»(I«6Mfla^o<>. 
X^ovroi)  UfiurArmr  0coS  yip  tUA*  X^yot  6  wptofitruTpt  (Deconf.liHi, 
28).  But  the  antithesis  of  John  and  Cerinthus.  unlike  that  oi 
Paul  and  Cerinthus  (Epiph.  Haer.  xxviii.),  is  too  well  based  in  the 
tradition  of  the  eariy  Church  to  be  dismissed  as  a  later  dogmatic 
reflccrion,  and  the  internal  evidence  of  this  manifesto  corroborates 
it  clearly. 
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whose  mission  furnishes  the  proof  of  God's  love  as  well  as  the 
example  and  t  he  energy  of  man's  (i v.  zo  seq.) .  The  same  concep- 
tion of  the  real  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  as  essential  to  faith's 
being  and  well-being  is  worked  out  in  the  following  paragraph 
(v.  I-I3),  while  the  allusion  to  eternal  life  (v.  xx-12)  leads  to 
the  closing  recapitulation  (v.  13-21)  of  the  homily's  leading 
ideas  under  this  special  category. 

'  The  curious  idea,  mentioned  by  Augustine  (Quatst.  tvang.  ii. 
39),  that  the  writing  was  addressed  ad  Parthosi  has  been  literally 
taken  by  several  Latin  fathers  and  later  writers  (e.g.  Grotius, 
Paulus,  Hammond) .  but  this  title  probably  was  a  corruption  of  ad 
sparsos  (Wetstein,  Wegschneider)  or  of  irp6f  vafiSivovi  (Whiston: 
the  Christians  addressed  as  virgin,  i.e.  free  from  heresy),  if 
not  of  rapOkvoi,  as  applied  in  early  tradkion  to  John  the  apostle. 
The  circle  for  which  the  homily  was  meant  was  probably,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  whether  the  epistle  preceded  or  followed  the  larger 
treatise.  The  division  of  opinioa  on  this  point  (cf.  J.  Moffat, 
Hislorieai  New  Testament,  igox,  p.  534)  is  serious,  but  the 
evidence  for  either  position  is  purely  subjective.  There  are 
sufficient  peculiarities  of  style  and  conception*  to  justify 
provisionally  some  hesitation  on  the  matter  of  the  authorship. 
The  epistle  may  have  been  written  by  a  different  author,  or, 
from  a  more  popular  standpoint,  by  the  author  of  the  gospel, 
possibly  (as  some  critics  hold)  by  the  author  of  John  zxi.  But 
res  lubrica,  opinio  incerta. 

It  is  unsafe  to  lay  much  stress  .upon  the  apparent  reminiscence 
of  iv.  2-3  (or  of  2  John  7)  in  Polycarp,ad  PhU.  7  reading  iXijXu(?6ra 
instead  of  fKtiKvBkvai),  though,  if  a  literary  filiation  is  assumed, 
the  probability  is  that  Polycarp  is  quoting  from  the  epistle,  not 
vice  versa  (as  Volkmar  contends,  in  his  Ursprung  d.  unseren- 
Evglien  47  seq.) .  But  Papias  is  said  by  Eusebius  {H.  E.  iii.  39)  to 
have  used  1^  *I(t)ijfvov  rporipa  (*i^  'I(odFFDvr/»d)nf,v.  8?),  t.e.the 
anonymous  tract,  which,  by  the  time  of  Eusebius,  had  come  to 
be  known -as  i  John,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  or  reject 
this  statement,  particularly  as  Justin  Martyr,  another  Asiatic 
writer,  furnishes  clear  echoes  of  the  epistle  (Dial.  123).  The 
tract  must  have  been  in  circulation  throu^out  Asia  Minor  at 
any  rate  before  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  2nd  century .' 
The  terminus  a  quo  is  approximately  the  period  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel's  composition,  but  there  is  no  vab'd  evidence  to  indicate 
the  priority  of  either,  even  upon  the  hypothesis  that  both  came 
from  the  same  pen.  The  aim  of  each  is  too  special  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  the  epistle  was  intended  to  accompafiy  or  to 
introduce  the  gospel. 

LiTBRATURB. — ^The  raost  adequate  modem  editions  of  the  three 
epistles  are  by  Westcott  (3rd  ed.,  1802),  H.  J.  Holtamann  {JHand- 
CoiiiifMiitor  sitm  A^.  r. ,  3n]  ed.,  1 008) .  B .  Weifls  (in  Meyer,6th  ed. ,  1 900) , 
Baljon  ( 1904)  and  r.  E.  BeUer  (Freiburg  im  Breiagau.  1906).  Briefer 
English  notes  are  lumisbed  by  W.  Alenoder  {Speaker's  Commentary, 
1881).  W.  H.  Bennett  (Century Bible,  i^oOand  H.  P.  ?otbe%(lnternat. 
Handbooks  to  New  Testament,  vol.  iv.  1907),  while  Plummer  has 
a  concise  edition  of  the  Greek  text  (in  The  Cambridge  Greek  Testament, 
1886).  Huther's  edition  (in  Meyer,  1880)  has  been  translated  into 
English  (Edinburgh.  1882).  like  Rothe's  (1878)  invaluable  commen- 
tary on  the  firet  epistle  (cf.  Expository  Timest  vols.  iii.  v.).  Otto 
Baumgaften's  popular  edition  in  Di€  Schriften  des  N.T.  (1907)  is, 
like  that  of  Forbes,  written  from  practicafly  the  same  standpoint 
as  Holtzraann's.    The  earlier  commentaries  of  Alford  (2ncl  ed.. 
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^  * "  The  style  is  not  flowing  and  articulated ;  the  sentences  come  like 
minute-guns,  as  they  would 'drop  from  a  natural  Hebrew.  The 
writer  moves,  indeed,  amidst  that  order  of  religious  ideas  which 
meets  us  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  which  was  that  of  the  Greek 
world  wherein  he  found  himself.  He  moves  amongst  these  new 
ideas,  however,  not  with  the  practised  felicity  of  the  evangelist, 
but  with  something  of  helplessness,  although  the  depth  and  serene 
beauty  of  his  spirit  give  to  all  he  says  an  infinite  impressiveness  and 
charm  "  (M.  Arnold ;  Cod  and  the  Bible,  ch.  vi.). 

*  By  the  end  of  the  and  century  it  app»rs  to  have  been  fairly 
well-known,  to  judge  from  Origan,  !renaeus(iii.  16, 8).  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Stron.  ii.  15.  66).  In  the  Muratorian  canon,  which 
mentions  two  epistles  of  John,  it  seems  to  be  reckoned  (cf.  Kuhn, 
Das  Murat.  Fragment,  pp.  58  f.)  as  an  appendix  or  sequel  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  The  apparent  traces  of  its  use  in  Ignatius  (cf. 
Smyrn.  vi.  2  •!  John  iii.  17;  5iiiyni.  vii  -i  John  iii.  14,  and  Eph. 
xviii. "  I  John  V.  6)  seem  too  insecure,  of  themadves,  to  warrant  any 
hypothesis  of  filiation. 


1863),  C.  A.  Wolf  (and  ed..  1885).  Ewald  (Die  Joh.  Briefe  QberseM  mid 
erklaert,  Gottingen.  i86i-i86a),  and  LQcke  (3rd  ed.,  revised  by 
Bertheau,  1836)  still  reray  the  reader,  and  among  previous  editions 
those  of  W.  Whiston  (Comm.  on  St  John's  Three  Catholic  Epistles, 
1719)  and  de  Wette  (1837,  &c.)  contain  materiar  '  ' 
interest.  Special  editions  of  thrr  fir<;t  op^tte  ha.v- 
John Cotton  (London,  165,51,  .\ Lander  uasi ;  Lnp 
1853),  E.  Haupt  (1869;  Ell ;,^  rratii.  iSjg).  Lias  f  i^t*?)  and  C.  Watfcia 
'  '        '  hers.     '^       -  .         .       .      -^    ,.    .r 


1719)  and  de  Wette  (1837,  &c.)  contain  material  of  real  exneiical 
(t.    Special  editions  of  thrr  first  opi-tle  ha.v-  ^     r  ^  Mhfr:: 
lotton  (London,  165,51,  NLindcr  uasi ;  tnp  Tr^na,  js 
E. Haupt  (1869; Ell ;,^   rratii.  i%j(}}.Vuis  fiSt*7)and  C 

(189 1,  expository)  among  urhcrs.     Special  studies  by  F. 

(De  epistolae  Joh.  consUiOy  1  ubingcn.  ilijd),  Erdm^fin  iphmot  Jt>k, 


episliiae  argumentum,  nexus  et  eamMitfrn,  IkHint  1^551,  C^  £.  Lu^ 
tnardt  (De  primae  Joannis  tpi^lnht  c&wtpouii^ni,  1B60),  J.  Siodt- 
meycr  (Die  Structur  des  ernm  Joh.  Brief fs.  Basel,  ifljj)  and.  most 
elaborately,  by  H.J.  Holts' in  jnn  (Jakfb.fur  prtfint.  Tketitogit,  I881. 
pp.6908cq.;i88a,pp.ia88t'i  .  vi6s<»i.^4^scq.k  To  the  rmmof  rap>lu 
already  noted  in  tnecourw  '  '  I"  ^rti,  ^^-  "m-  '■"  Tr'n^^rf  rh,"  r^^.^y-f  by 
Wiesingcr  (Sludien  und  Kt  '      '      U^qf 

("  Glosscn  zum  ersten  Jobu-auuLiici.     .V_:.t.  A ..w^^  ^4. — i^np, 

190a,  pp.  a33  seq.,  632  seq.).  On  2  John  there  are  special  comment- 
aries and  studies  by  Ritmeier  (De  electa  domina,  1 706),  C.  A.  Knegde 
(De  w^a  Johannis,  1758),  Carpzov  (Theolog.  exegetica,  pp.  105-208), 
H.  C.  B.  MQllgr  [CufHKi^nt.  in  scdinJ    -^  ipisf.-hm  Joannis,  1783), 


C.  King  {De  iiiiikefitia.  &c.^  iS^i),  J.  Rindcl  Uanis  {Expositor,  tth 
series.  [901,  pp.  194  leq.},  W.  M.  Ramsay  (ibid,,  pf,.  354  seq.)  and 
Gibl'ixis  (ibid..  190J,  pp.  ajS-2jG),  wbitc,  in  acidic  Mm  to  Hermann's 


Cotnnii->ir  in  JoQtt.tp,  UL  (i?7flj>  P-  L,  Gichon  {A  uthenticM  dt  la 
rfficur  rr7f  ft  ifiiiii^mi  ^plins  4t  Jmn,  1850,  Pogg<*l  {Der  smeite  und 
dri:ic  /Ifir/u"  J.  Apciirl  Johartnii,  1S96),  and  Chapman  Uoumai  of 
Thc'hj^kai  Studies.  i^»  "  The  liisioricaS  Sctiifig  of  the  Second  and 
the  Third  E|ji  sties  of  be  Joh  a  ''K  have  discussed  both  of  the  minor 

S>btle*  toijcther.  Ccne-ral  itudii^s  of  aU  three  arc  furnished  by  H.  J. 
oliLEmann  in  Schcnkel's  Bibel-IjfxiccfK,  In.  J4J-3SJ,  Sabaticr  (Ency- 
clop,  dei  ifietuis  rdiiieuits,  vii.  177  soq.},  S.  Cox  (Tht  Prxwate  Letters 
of  Si  Paul  and  Si  John,  t&f.;>.  Farrar  {Early  Day^  of  ChriUianity,  cha. 
xxxL..  uKiv.  M?q  J,  Gloag  {Jfflradinlion  to  Co^hotic' epistles,  1887,  pp. 
2^3,i^K  S>.  D.  F.  Salmcjnd  in  Hasiiuf's  Dkt.  Bible  (vol.  ii),  C.  H. 
GllbLTt  {Tfu  Fit  It  iaicTprr.'rrM  of  Jeuti,  190 1,  pp.  301-332),  and  V. 
"BarrJct  {TheApifitoIk  A^r.  ■  iii-i,  e-.|,.  41S  -,.].;  \:><r.\  ;i  more  advanced 
critjc.il  posltiun  by  Corn  c ,  ..'■ :  ;  ynterprelations, 

l^3>  PP'  330-327},  P.  W.  Schmicdcl  (Ency.  Bib,  2556-2562.  also  in  a 
pampnict.  Evangfilium,  Briefe,  und  Offenharunt  des  Johannes,  1906; 
Eng.  trans.  1908).  J.  R6vilic  (Le  Quatrikme  Evangile,  1901,  pp.  49 
seq.)  and  Pfleidcrer  (Da*  Urchristentum,  2nded.,  1902,  pp.  390  seq.). 
The  problem  of  the  epistles  is  discussed  incidentally  by  many  writem 
on  tne  Fourth  Gospel,  as  well  as  by  writers  on  New  Tesument 
introduction  like  Zahn.  Tacquier,  Barth  and  Belser,  on  the  Conaerva* 
tive  side,  and  Hilgenfeld,  jQlichcr  and  von  Soden  on  the  LiberaL  On 
the  older  Syriac  version  of  2  and  3  John,  see  Gwynn's  article  in 
Hermathena  (1890),  pp.  281  seq.  On  the  general  reception  of  the 
three  epistles  in  the  earljr  Church,  Zahn's  paragraphs  (in  hia 
GeschicMe  d.  N.  T.  Kanons,  i.  209  seq.,  374  seq.,  905  seq.;  ii.  48  seq., 
88  seq.)  are  the  most  adequate.  (J.  Mr.) 

JOHN,  GOSPEL  OF  ST,  the  fourth  and  latest  of  the  Gospels, 
in  the  Bible,  and,  next  to  that  of  St  Mark,  the  shortest.  The 
present  article  will  first  describe  its  general  structure  and  more 
obvious  contents;  compare  it  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels;  and 
draw  out  its  leading  characteristics  and  final  object.  It  will 
then  apply  the  tests  thus  gained  to  the  narratives  special  to  this 
Gospel;  and  point  out  the  book's  special  difficulties  and  limits, 
and  its  abiding  appeal  and  greatness.  And  it  will  finally  con- 
sider the  questions  of  its  origin  and  authorship. 

Analysis  of  Cmfen/x.— The  book's  chief  break  is  at  xiii.  I,  tha 
solemn  introduction  to  the  feet-washing:  all  up  to  here  reports  lecua' 
signsand  apologetic  or  polemical  discourses  to  the  outer  world :  hence 
onwards  it  pictures  tne  manifestation  of  His  gkiry  to  the  inner 
cifi-fc?  of  Hia  djicif .?.. .,     T?u-  .<-  V.v^  j.arU  coraUJn  ihrec  sections  each. 

I.  ti  j  Introduct^s  liic  whole  work  <«.  i-ii.  1 1  j.  (a)  The  prologue, 
i,  1-18.  The  Ln|;oscKistcd  iKForecrcaHdni  mtid  time  :  was  with  the  very 
God  and  was  God;  and  all  thiflrs  wtrc  made  ('n rough  Him.  For 
in  ihia  Logos  is  LifcHi  and  ibJa  Life  Is  a  Light  v.  Iii>  )i,  though  shining 
in  d,irkn?&s,  cannot  bn  suppressed  by  k.  Thi^  true  Light  became 
flesh  sin4  LaberfLaLclcd  atnongat  u»:  aikl  wc  buiiLlii  His  glory,  as  of  an 
Only-BcEOtten  froni  the  Farhcf*  full  of  K'^tfc  dorl  truth.  John  the 
Bfkf'ii^^t  tenified  conccniiTig  Hirn.  ilie  Lof03-Li^ht  and  Lo^s-Life 
int  .ifji,&t<';  Uot  ihii  Logos  alonc»  who  15  in  ihe  tK>N)m  of  the  Father, 
hach  tfixlaurd  the  wry  God-  {b)  The  (cgf  d^ys'  work  (i.  I9"^l). 
Oil  I  lie  fint  ihr*e  davs  John  di-tlare*  Jth:ii  be  ts  not  the  Chrun, 

Sfcrxbims  Jesus  t^  be  the  Chrtit,  arid  se  rwl*  bii  own  disciples  away  to 
e'^u^.    On  the  fourth  day,,  l*^m  WunmAi  call^  PhiHpand  Nathatiael. 
ri  The  KTviMiLth  day's  Brit  mantleiuitiDn  ol  the  Incarnate  Light's 
glr.rv  (IT.  r-ifl;  Ik'svis  a\  Cjrij  tuni^  wiiitr  tnr.i  nine. 

'  r.  a  :._L-ii:-—  :.i  J._  i-i»-"  -  and  Life's  glory 
and  power  to  friend  and  foe  (ii.  22-vi.  71).  (i)  Solemn  inauguration 
of  the  Messianic  ministry  (il.  12-iii.  31) :  cleai>«inff  of  the  Temple  and 
prophecy  of  His  resurrection:  discourse  to  Nicodemus  on  baptismal 
regeneration,  (e)  Three  scenes  in  Judea,  Samaria,  Galilee  respec* 
tively  (iii.3a-iv.  54) :  the  Baptist's  second  testimony ;  Jesus' discourse 
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with  tlie  woman  M  tlie  ivell  conn^ninf  ihp  ii^rttuaL  universal 
character  of  the  new  religioo;  and  curet^f  iht?  rulcr'a  wo^  ihe  r^-iiard 
of  faith  in  the  simple  word  of  Jesu  a,  (/)  Mani/Lfitadon  oF  Ji;;-^]i  as 
the  vivifying  Life- Logos  and  its  fflttitrafliction  in  Juirk^*  v, :  the 
paralytic  s cure,  (g)  Manifestation  of  T^usaa  thfi  hcaven-dMccndefl 
Itving  Bread  and  its  contradiction  tn  CisNIlt,  vi>;  multijiljciitioii  of 
the  loaves;  walking  on  the  waters;  and  His  diflcoune  on  the  hcil>r 
Eucharist. 

fiii.)  Acute  conflict  between  the  New  Li^hi  And  the  aM  djrkn«§s 
fvii.-xil).  (A)  Sel(«niantfestatioti  ol  the  Loeos-Light  in  tht  Temple 
(vii.  l-x.  39).  Journey  to  the  feast  or  ubi!^rrLaclc« ;  jjtvitntirj'iii  to  rJNti 
ioul  athirst  to  oorae  to  Him  (the  rou/iL^fi  of  Life)  and  drink,  arid 

Kxlamatton  of  Himself  as  the  Liaht  oi  the  world;  cure  ol  tlie  man 
rn  blind ;  allegory  of  the  good  shtphcrrl.  The  allciror>'  c-mtJnucd 
at  the  feast  of  the  dedication.  They  *l  rive  to  stone  or  to  int;€  J  Itm. 
(t)  The  Logos-Life  brings  Lazarus  to  Vih*  efTcctsof  tli«act  U.  4i>-xi\. 
so).  Jesus  withdraws  beyond  lorddit,  and  then  coinca  to  Bctl^anyp 
His  friend  Lazarus  bdn|;  burica  thn-c  d^iy^;  procbims  Himself  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life;  and  call?^  Laz^irus  t^rk  to  life.  Stmih'  who 
saw  it  report  the  act  to  the  Phgriseei^ ;  the  Sunhrdrim  meeta.  Ciiitnfjhai. 
declares  that  one  man  must  diefor  the  people,  and  hcnccfarm-iirU  they 
ceaselessly  plan  His  death.  Jesus  iwithdnkws  to  ihe  Jad4eati.  dciiifrt, 
but  soon  returns,  six  days  bcfon?  Pa^ifiDvcrt  tt>  Et^thjiny';  M^ry 
anoints  Him,  a  crowd  comes 'to  see  Hljh  and  La:£:irui,  and  1K4.'  hi*  r- 
archs  then  plan  the  Idlling  of  Lazani^  nlwi.  Kcjut  niornin;^  Ut^  Hitr  n 
into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass  s  colt.  Certain  Grccka  d^rc  to  ^.r.  Him  : 
He  declares  the  hour  of  His  glorification  to  h^ve:  ctnnet  "  Xi»w  M  y 
soul  is  troubled.  .  .  .  Father,  save  Me  ham  ihh  Uqut.  L^ut  fur 
this  have  I  come  unto  this  hour:  F-ithet,  jjlorify  Thy  Narr-t."  A 
voice  answers,  "  I  have  glorified,  it  and  w-Jt!  gtorify  it  ncain  ":  soTne 
think  that  an  angel  spoke;  but  Jc^it  ^icpbin*  that  this  vnke  kh^ 
oot  for  His  sake  but  for  theirs.  When  lifted  tjp  fn^im  earth.  He  will 
draw  all  men  to  Himself;  they  are  to  jjclicvc  in  Him,  th^  Light, 
The  writer's  concluding  reflection :  i  he;  small  sucres*  of  Jesus'  a,ciiii,  ity 
among  the  lews.  Once  again  He  rrir.-f;;  "  I  am  come  a  Lrght  into 
the  workl,  ttiat  whoso  bclieveth  in  Me  si^ouB  not  abid^  in  darkA*:^,** 

3.  The  Lofos-Christ's  manifestaiion  of  J I  is  life  and  love  to  Ht$ 
disdples,  dunng  the  last  su^jper,  the  paB^ion,  tbe  risen  lift;  (xiii.-KKJl^ 

(iv.)  The  Last  Supper  ^xiii.-xvii.}  ij)  Solcimn  waihing  of  the  dU- 
clples  feet;  the  beloved  disciple;  dr!9lg:natcs  the  traitor;  judasgcf^ 
forth,  it  is  night  (xiii.  1-30).  (k)  Last  discounts,  first  Bene?  (idii. 
51-nv.  31):  the  new  coinauuidinenL,  tbe  other  helfwr;  **  Ari«c%  kt 
us  go  hence."  Second  series  (xv.  t-xvi.  jj):  alli^-sory  of  the  true 
vine;  "  Greater  love  than  this  hath  no  (nan,  that  he  Ijiy  d'jwR  his 
life  for  his  friend  ";  the  world's  hatred ;  ihe  spmial  tnjthrh.ill  Tcad 
them  into  all  truth;  "  I  came  forth  from  ihe  Father  and  nni  Ci?mc 
into  the  world,  again  I  leave  the  worU  and  go  to  the  Kathrr"; 
**  Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome:  the  worid,*'  (/)  The  high- 
priestly  prayer  (xvii).  "  Father,  ^lurify  Thy  Son  ,  ,  ,  with  the 
glory  which  I  had  with  Thee  bcfon?  the  warid  n-as  .  ,  .  tluit  to  as 
many  as  Thou  hast  given  Him,  He  should  give  eternjal  Mtc.'*  "  1 
pray  for  them,  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  I  pray  alui  for  thetn  that 
shall  believe  in  Me  through  their  wortl^  that  they  may  be  all  D^e«  ti 
Thou  Father  art  in  Me.  and  I  in  The?,'^ 

(v.)  The  Passion  (xviii.  xix.).  (w)  I n  ihc garden:  the  Roman.  wsldTers 
come  to  apprehend  Him,  fall  back  ijFK>n  the  pround  at  His  itcclajm- 
tion  "  I  am  He."  Peter  and  Mak bus.  (n)  Before  An nat  at  night 
Mid  Caiap^  at  dawn;  Pcter'a  denials  (itviii.  ti-ifh  i&}  Before 
Pilate  (xviii,  28-40).  Jesus  declarer.  "  My  kingdom  h  nut  ol  ihia 
world.  I  have  come  into  the  world  that  I  may  Ijcar  tt-itnri5&  to  the 
truth:  everyone  that  is  of  the  truth,  hcareth  My  voice  ";  l^late  atks 
•ceptkraHy  "What  is  truth?"  and  ihc  crowd  prefers  Bstabba*, 
(p)  The  true  kine  presented  to  the  pec^pk  as  a  mock-kinii;;  His 
rejectwn  by  the  Jews  and  abandonment  to  them  {%Ijl  i-ift>.  (5) 
Jesus  carries  His  cross  to  Golgotha,  .ind  i»  crucified  there  between  two 
Others;  the  cross's  title  and  Pilate's  rerusal  to  filter  It  (xi*.  ij-jj). 
(r)  Thie  soldiers  cast  lots  upon  Hi»  (garments  and  seamic^^  tunic; 
His  mother  with  two  faithful  women  and  the  biu loved  di^cijtle  3.1 
the  cross's  foot;  His  commendatic^n  U  Hji  mother  Atni  the  d>xiptc 
to  each  other;  His  last  two  sayii  4^  in  deliberate  nccomplishmrni 
of  scripture  "I  thirst,"  "  It  is  a«.  ompJisfiaJ."  Ife  gives  up  the 
spirit;  His  bones  remain  unbTX>ken:  And  rrom  Hii  epcar-Lanecij  side 
blood  and  water  issue  (xix.  2y-yf).  (ij  The  t^-o  rnibles,  joteph  of 
Ariroathaea  and  Nkodemus,  bin«1  tbe  dt-ikd  body  in  a  winding 
sheet  with  one  hundred  pounds  of  pfceiouii  &pi«:t^»,  md  place  it  iji  a 
new  monument  in  a  near  garden,  txivic-  the  ^ULath  [>  at  h^nd. 

(vi.)  The  risen  Jesus,  Lord  and  O'A  (sic,  J.  U)  AiMrfy  dawn  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  Mary  Maedal*  n.  Bftding  the  »ione  rolled  away 
from  the  monument,  runs  to  tell  Pvc^r  rtnrj  [lie  Ih-IovmI  diwiple  tliat 
the  Lord's  body  has  been  remove].  iV-u-r  and  the  other  di«cip{e 
run  to  the  grave;  the  latter,  arrivi  ■  -  fir-t.  enters  only  afEcr  Peter 
has  gone  in  and  noted  the  empty  gf  •  "^es — enters  and  bchevr*. 

After  their  departure,  Mary  sees  t%  where  lli&  body  liad  lain 

and  turning  away  beholds  Jesus  si  '  .  yet  rccogniie&  K^m  only 
when  He  addresses  her.  He  bids  h^  1  '■'  Do  not  itujch  Me.  for  I  have 
not  yet  ascended  ";  but  to  tell  His  Urethrcn  "  I  ascend  to  My  Father 
and  to  your  Father,  to  My  God  and  1 "  y>".\t God/'  And  she  dtjcs  »o, 
(tf)  Second  apparition  (sx.  19-43).  u  the  Mme  day,  the  dcMrgi 

being  shut,  Jesus  appears  amongi  -^  iplen^,  shows  them  Hii 

(pierced)  hands  and  side,  and  so      i^y  .omiur&^ioos  and  citdowa 
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them  for  the  apostoTate  by  the  ^tmf^^  **  A*  tfie  F^th<pr  hath  *ent 
Me.  io  [  se^ad  you,^'  aM  by  breathing  upon  tbem  iayiflg  '*  Rcrci  w  the 
i\TA\y  Spirit:  whose  sioi  ye  remit,  they  are  remitled  to  them;  who«e 
frin*  yc  tvtajitp  they  are  retained/*  (»)  Third  appariiiort  And  cnlmins- 
Ijoff  saying  ;c0nc:hjsion  of  entifc  book  (ki.  24-3!)*  ThoitiaBi,  who  hid 
been  abs»rt,  dcmbu  the  restin«ttion ;  Jewt  comea  and  submits  to  the 
dofLibti?f'«  testa.  Thomas  exclaims,  *' My  Loyd  dod  my  Cod*'; 
but  Jews  dcchuvs  '*  B^lesdcd  an?  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet 
hswe  believed."  '*  Now  Jesus,"  eoncJudesi  the  writer,  '"  did  many 
othw  A»gn^  .  .  .  but  these  are  written,  lh.it  ye  may  befieve  that 
jniu«  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Codi  and  that  beUeviDg  ye  may  have 
lire  in  His  name/' 

The  above  analyiii  Ji  rooRht  *in«r  even  distantly  placed  ie<ctiorts> 
indeed  the  two  part$  thc^niMrtx^n,  ai^  Inieiretated  by  delicate  eom- 
pli'.i.  references  oti  anid  hack.  And  it  onuts  the  account  of  tlie 
arfrikertiaa  fvii,  J^-^iJi,  il):  {a  valuable  report  of  an  actual  octxirrrnce 
whieh  prtrbfibLy  helot»Rc<i  to  Dome  primitive  document  otherwise 
incxwporati^  by  I  he  Syrwptisls),  becaute  it  bt  qi^ile  uo-Johannine 
lit  vocabuliry,  atyJe  and  character,  inten:¥pLi  tic  CoapcTt  thread 
whervvmr  pbrcd.  a  nd  is  ab»nt  from  it»  bMt  MSS^  It  a|$o  omits  lal. 
This  etuipter''i  first  two  stngcs  contain  an  important  e^^Hly  bhturieaj 
Horurticnt  tjf  S>'nrf>ptic  fi'jTc:  Jehus'  mppnrition  to  scvm  dixripies 
l^y  thv  Lake  of  CalLkT-  and  the  miraeiilouy  dfHUj^ht  of  fishes;  and 
Prtrr's  thtyefold  cioiiFc^iion  and  JeHy4'  threerold  COfnin!f.sion  to 
him,  And  itf  third  ftag^.  Jesus'  propheriej  to  Teller  and  to  ihe 
bclnved  di^rljLTle  concerning  their  futtiret  and  the  declaration  "  This 
i»  the  di^iple  who  teatiJ^c^  to  these  thirwi  and  who  ha^  wTiiten  thcTn^ 
.ind  we  know  that  his  tesiiiDony  is  irrue?'  h  doobtlcs*  wriiten  by  the 
nyJaetoT  of  thf  previous  two  etosesi.  This  writer  imitates,  but  is 
difffxeni  from,  the  great  author  of  the  first  tm-enty  chapters, 

Campansom  with  ihi  SynpfHsts, ^-The  followiriff  aru  the  mott 
obvious  dtfftren*^*  between  tiw  orq^nal  boofe  anff  the  SynoptiEta. 
John  haa  a  metaphy^lciil  prologue;  Matthew  and  Luke  have  historii^ul 
proli^ifuesj  finij  fklittk  h  without  any  proK^K^ie.  The  earthly  sc^ne 
\$  ht^v  Jodea,  Indeed  Jerusalem*  wilFi  but  five  brraks  {vi,  i-vtl  toj 
h  thi?  o<n,fy  kmi;  oner  whilst  ovirr  two-thirds  of  each  Synoptist  deal 
with  G^ijfi*  or  Siraarca^  The  t«int*try  hefxr  lasts  about  three  and  a 
h^ir  yi'ar?  (It  U^ins  mrat  tnonfbs  before  the  fir*i^t  Paiiovcr,  it.  t^; 
the  fcaii  of  v.  I  ij^  nrobably  a  sctofld ;  the  third  occun  vi-  4 ;  and  ^n 
the  fctorth,  w.  S5,  He  djcsj:  whilst  tbe  Syooptiiti  have  but  the  one 
Paswjver  of  Ht*  *lc«th,  afttr  barfly  a  >Tar  of  uimistr^.  Here  Jmiu* 
teaching  contains  no  parables  and  but  three  allegones,  the  Synop* 
tists  present  it  as  parabolic  through  and  through,  f  (ere  not  one 
exorcism  occurs;  ifi  the  Synoptists  the  cxorci'^ms  arc  as  protnitient 
as  the  cures  and  the  preaching,  jlohn  ha«,  befides  the  pa^ion^  ifV'eii 
account*  In  common  with  *]tr  bynaptlsts:  the  B.inti!^t  and  Jfrsus^ 
(i.  i9-3<t) ;  clcansinf  of  the  TempTe  (it.  lA^i^J ;  cure  of  the  centurion's 
(ruler's)  servant  (son)  (iv,  46-54^^  multiplicatioii  of  the  logtv^  (vL 
i-tjs):  wallcing  upon  the  water  (vi  i&-ai} ;  anointing  .%t  BethaMyt 
(idi.  l-S>;  entry  into  Jerusalem  fxii.  11-J&):  ill  i^niquc  occiitreme*. 
lu  the  firstK  John  de5<rribe5  how  the  Baptlst^  on  fpsiii  approach,  crit^ 
"  Behold  the  Ejimb  of  God.  which  take th  a^'ay  the  EkIn&i(>f,lhc^'orld  "\ 
Add  haw  he  s»ya  "  1  mw  the  spirit  descend ing  upon  Hliti,  ^nd  i  bfjre 
witficTSi  that  thi*  is  the  Son  of  Cod."  But  the  SyaoptJstjf,  esneclatly 
Mark,  give  the  slow  steps  in  t^-cn  the  imo^tlcs'  reans-itton  oT  Jesui' 
Mcsffisnic  chamcti'rf  only  at  C^csarea  Philippt  SitHion  alcin*^  for  the 
first  lime,  clearly  discern*  it^,  Je^ut  declaring  that  His  Father  hat 
TcveJiled  it  to  Him,  and  yet  Simon  is  itill  scandalised  at  ibt  thouftht 
of  a  suffering  Me«i>h  (Mark  viii.  2fi-34),  OnTy  Kune  im-a  wcc'ki 
bcfftfc  the  trtd  19  He  pfotlaitned  Messiah  at  Jericho  (%.  46-4S);  then 
in  JcMjsiili^'mr  five  day*  before  dyinj;  for  this  ufvon  the  cross  {ti*  f -to, 
*v,  J7)+  M  to  the  Baptist,  in  all  three  Syuoptixts,  he  bapti^xsi  Je^ui^ 
and  in  Mark  i.  to,  it  it  is  Jesus  who  sees  the  Spifti  dcsceniding  vpt^n 
liiimrll  on  I  lis  eFnenring  from  beneath  the  water,  and  tt  ia  W 
Ifim,i3f  th.1t  Cod's  voice  Is  addfrMrd;  in  John,  Irtus'  baptism  it 
igTiorMi,  only  the  Spirit  remaiiiii  ho^^rmit  am\i:  Kim,  qs  a  $l^n  fnr 
tlie  Uaptfi.t'fl  imtniction.  And  in  M.ttt.  xl  3^6,  the  RAptist,  several 
months  alter  th<-  Jord.in^enet  send.^  I'ram  hta  pHiion  to  ascertain  if 
Jc«i«  is  indeed  the  Mf?*ilah;  in  John,  the  B.^peist  reifidiris  at  Utge 
so  as  ogain  Hit-  27-j6)  to  proclaim  Jnius'  hca^'utily  pr&wnsnee. 
The  cleansiog  of  the  Temple  occur*  in  th<*  Synr^ptati  frtir  days 
beTore  Ifii  dc^th,  and  instantly  tiL'temiihcv  the  hicr-tofha  to  seek  His 
ifcstructLon  (Mark  jd.  15-18);  juhn  puts  it  thtce  yi'^t^  ba<;ktaiaJi 
appropriii te  frontispiece  to  flifl  compk^tw  cUims  and  woik. 

The  passion -narmtivta  re^isii  the  f'jlirj'iiing  main  tfiflFcrence* 
John  omits,  at  the  last  supper,  itv  central  point,  the  grcii  historic 
act  ol  the  hfi'Sy  cuchariii.  carefully  j^U'eo  by  the  SynrtpiEst*  and 
St  Paul,  having  provideda  hlghlydoctrriul  equivalent  in  Ehedi^utjrse 
on  the  living  hrt^d,  here  spoken  by  Jesus  In  Capern*ium  over  a  year 
before  the  j>a:9Aion  (vi  4),  the  day  after  the  mill H plication  of  the 
haavef,.  This  tja  W*?rtiRCP  i»  do*ibtJes*  connected  With  the  c  hi  nee  in 
the  fLlfttloni  bet  wet  fl  Uit  Ume  of  the  Pa«ovcr  meal  and  tliBt  of  His 
death:  in  the  Synopti^tj,  the  Thuirvday  evening's  supper  is  a  Inie 
PcttsQvcr  meal,  the  lamb  had  b«?n  stsk  that  afternoon  and  Jesus  dies 
some  twenty-ftmr  boui^ Uttr;  in  John,  the^upper  is  not  a  Pnssmer- 
tarali  the  Paswvtr  is  celebrated  on  Friday,  and  lesu*,  proclaimed 
hcrp  frotn  the  fin.t,  the  Lamb  of  Cod,  *tk%  *h£Ut  the  pa'^chal  Iambi. 


.,._ , ,   ,.. ^  - The  scene  in  the gafd'-n  iivithuut 

thu  Ajjony  o^Gethwmanc:  a  fjsnt  cchnof  J^nshBtWfcanf  uiEhapfi-fiM 
b  th£  scene  with  the  Greck«r|gw  doy^  w!ef,^M^^  It^  pw^ful 


Hii  protntyprs.  art  being  s^I.iin. 
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appeal  to,  and  answer  of,  the  Father  oocora  only  for  Hb  foOowen' 
•akes.  In  the  garden  Jeaua  here  Himself  goes  forth  to  meet  His 
captors,  and  these  fall  back  upon  the  ground,  on  His  revealing  Him> 
self  as  Jesus  of  Naxareth.    The  long  scenes  with  Pilate  culminate 

in  "*--"  ^'^  --.-r—  rr>r--M-r-Vr  H=-  ^•-■r'* — l  r.^".  ^^-?^1T  r^^  thit  w--Id 

h, 
g  UQU^  likLfLi^Li  lUiltl] LLUi;  k.ujj|;3[;:Lp  v^i^^K  fv'.  2i  lie 
cauld  be  iomiot^ntt  In  J  ah  a  He  doec  not  iltclare  HLmiielf  Mci-iith 
before  th^  Ji;wi^  Sai.ntietlrui  (Mark  xiv.  6[)  but  dccUrus  ill  1:1. -ell 
■uperiDundane  T^^aaA  witness  to  the  truih  bcton'  ibe  korD.>  n  .  >r< 

Tke  iGCDe  on  OJvarv  dUfens  as  followi:  In  the  5)1  •-  he 

idtdipni  divide  Hl»  ^rm'Cnts  amoDg  them,  ca^tting  Iocs  1  ,v. 

}4i);  iM  John  thiry  lOAke  four  p.aifta  cm  thetn  and  ca&t  Iota  iiuri^cri'ing 
Hii  Hamlcjss  tuiniCt  thua  fulliltiiae  the  texl^  **  They  divided  My  }^.ur- 
menti  amoiriE  ibtJii  and  upoti  my  ^-estiufl  they  cast  loEa  '  1  ihe 
paraJlelucn  ef  Hdtircw  poetry,  ivhiirh  twice  dcscnbes  one  fjct, 
beinE(  taken  as  wEineai-ing  t»  two,  aod  th«  tuak  4oubtl»<  fymbial- 
L£Lfi2  the  uitky  of  tbt  Chart h.  ai  in  Philo  the  high  prk^t't  si:^tiiiJe!9)i 
robe  i>'cnbolife)  the  In^viiibb  uiuty  ol  the  ui^iwertet  e^pfesiisavu  of 
the  Lii^os  {Di  ^brUiaitt  VicLh  In  (Jie  Synoplifii-it  of  Lits  Totlowers 
only  w<Mni<n — the  caneftdi  seemingly  exhaustive  lists  do  nut  include 
His  mothef — rvimatAi  looking  on  "'from  afar"  (Mairk  xv*  40):  in 
John,  His  mother  staAds  mtn  lJn5  two  c«Ker  Muya^nd  the  beloved 
disdple  beneath  ibe  cross,  and "'  from  that  hour  the  dimple  took  ^ler 
imto  his  own  (bcrtisc),"  while  in  the  older  1i[«ratLifel:ru  ittother>]'jes 
not  sppcar  in  J<mi^ledi  till  ju4t  btfore  Fejitcctist,  and  wkb  "  Elis 
bnethrcii  "  (Acts  i,  14),  And  Joh/i  alone  telb  how  the  boiii<^  of  the 
dead  body  rcmaJncd  UEibrukent  fu billing  the  ordijiattct  a>  to  ihe 
pascb&l  lamb  (EmmI.  xii.  4O)  and  how  hlood  and  W3t#  Qow  from  His 
iprar- pierced  side;  thus  the  Lamb  *'  taketh  away  the  sins  ol  the 
world  by  shfrddsna  His  blood  which  "  cle3n$elti  in  If om  every  *jii  " ; 
and  *'  He  cDmcLh  by  waier  and  blood/'  hi-^tcjiritally  at  Hi*  bapti:(m 
AEid  cruci£jdod,  and  inyKlkAlly  tti  each  fiiiKruJI  »uyl  in  bapti.^'iii'tnd 
the  cucharist  The  flcr),'  olf  ihe  rijsftn  Christ  (tt-J  shows  d^ijendciicc 
tjin  and  contrast  to  the  ^y  doptlc  accounts.  lis  tvi'o  h^ilvin  have  c<ch 
a  ncgiitivc  and  a  Dodtive  ficene<  The  f^mpty  gnive  (i-io)  nnd  the 
apparitian  to  the  Kl^i^dabfi  (li-iJBji  tojji.iher  correspond  to  the  <ti»- 
sage  briHiighl  by  ^he  n^iDCn  (Matt,  xkviii,  t-io) ;  and  the  apfiori^iion 
to  the  ten joyoufily  bciitvins  ,tpi»rln  (19-31J  and  then  to  the  sjdly 
dDubttni:  Thoma*  (^4-2*))  itjjtvther  correspond  to  Luke  Jrxiv-  jO- 13, 
where  iTie  eleven  apoitrui  iointly  receive  otie  vi^t  fndm  the  risen 
One*  and  both  doubt  and  tn'ticvc,  mrjurn  and  rekiice. 

The  Jcbanninc  di&courK:^  reveal  difTcrenccs  ffora  ihe  Syuoptists 
so  profouind  as  to  be  admitted  by  alb  Here  Jesus,  the  Daptiist  and 
the  wriLer  spciik  so  tnadu  alike  that  k  is  somciiin^  impossible  to 
My  where  each  speaker  begins  and  endd;  e^g,  in  iiL  37-3,0.  31-J6. 
The  ipe«i:hes  dwell  upon  Jesus'  perM>ii  and  work,  as  we  aha  11  find, 
with  a  dulactic  dirt^tnes!!,  phiLoMiphical  terminolDfy  and  denijji>  ia- 
tory  eacliisiveness  tinmatcfiL.TJ  in  the  Synoptist  sayines,  "  Tln^  is 
eternal  life,  that  they  oiay  know  Thee  the  only  true  God  and  Jtsus 
Christ  whom  lliou  hast  unt '"  {xvii.  3),  19  part  of  the  hiah-priL:  tly 
prayer  J  yet  l*i^  CtilmeSi  with  the  (iiip^\  tcnwr  j  approb^iiioni  s-j/s. 

It  wcms  to  us  Imposdble  Got  to  admit  that  wc  have  here  du^cn  itic 
developments  explicable  rather  by  the  evangdiht'?  habits  of  mind 
than  by  the  actual  words  of  Icsus."  *'  t  have  lold  you  of  earifdy 
things  aod  you  belk'VC  not;  haw  shall  ye  believe  if  1  teU  you  of 
hcavi:Aly  things  f  "  (iii.  13),  and  *'  Ye  arc  from  beneath.  1  am  t^<)m 
ab:ive  "  (viiJ,  iiltp"^^  us  a  PlatdK(FbUo-)  like  upper,  "  true  "  viorld, 
and  a  lower*  duusive  world.  "  Ye  shall  die  in  your  tins  "  (viii.  r  l) ; 
**  ye  ore  from  youj  bhlKr  the  devil  **  (viii.  44J :  "  I  am  the  i[o..r  of 
the  sheepT  all  they  that  came  before  Me  arc  thjevei  and  fubU  rs," 
(n.  7,  8);  ''they  nave  no  cacusu  fbr  Uieir  sin."  (,w.  as) — c-^jnuast 
strongly  with  the  vdrning  over  Jerusalem:  "The  blood  of  AUl  ihe 
just     4nd  '"  the  blood  of  iLachanu  son  of  Bar^chiai  *"  {MaU-  x^liu 

tS"17  w  *{id  "  Father,  forgiye  them ;  for  they  kriow  not  what  tht >■  lo" 
^  ,ula:  jtxiii.  n)  ■  And  wbTl ct  the  Synoptic!  speeches  ctiul  at  tion<^  m.  1 ,  md 
in  loose  ind  natural  relation  to  each  others  the  Jobannine  dct-0  so 
closely  illudtrate  the  sayings  tliat  each  s^  cyery  where  topple nninta 
the  other;  Ibe  history  itfcU  htrc  tends  to  bee 
So  with  the  woman  at  the  well  and  "^'the  |ivin|  watcr^^;  the  >niu]i;H)l 
cation  of  the  toaves  and  '*  the  living;  Bread  "?  I  am  ihe  Light  ul  the 
w^rtd  "  and  the  blind  nun'&cujre^  "  1  ttm  the  Resurrection  ami  the 
Life  ■*  and  the  rauing  of  La^rujE;  indcerl  even  wirh  the  Tctnple- 
clejn^nij  and  the  prophecy  aa  to  His  n^'Surrcction,  Nkodcsniis's 
night  visil  and  '*  men  loved  the  darkness  rather  than  the  1ij;lit,'* 
thr  cure  of  the  Lnopcrativc  psraiytic  and  "  My  Fathej:  and  J  v.  )rk 
hitherto,**  the  walking  plvamnmlike  upon  the  waters  (Jolirii  vi. 
I5-J( ;  Mark  vi.  45)^.  and  the  decbraiioEi  concerning  the  encb^rist, 
"  the  spirit  it  h  that  qukke-neth  "  (John  vi,  63).  Only  some  4x- 
teeii  5yi'=^Pt'c  MyifiEi  itappciir  here;  but  we  arc  ^vea  tome  Kf«at 
new  sa^insjti.  full  ul  tlii  ' 

Characteristics  and  ObjecL^The  book's  character  results  from 
the  continuous  operation  of  four  great  tendencies.  There  is 
everywhere  a  readines^to  handle  traditional,  largely  historical, 
materials  with  a  sovereign  freedom,  controlled  and  limited  by 
doctrinal  convictions  and  devotional  experiences  alone.  There 
is  everywhere  the  mystic's  deep  love  for  double,  even  treble 


^. 


meanings:  e.g.  the  "  again  "  in  iiL  9,  means,  literally,  "  from 
the  beginning,"  to  be  physically  bom  again;  morally,  to  become 
as  a  little  child;  mystically,  "  from  heaven,  God,"  to  be  spiritu- 
ally renewed.  ''Judgment"  (KpUns),  in  the  popidar  sense, 
condemnation,  a  future  act;  in  the  mystical  sense,  discrimination, 
a  present  fict.  There  is  everywhere  the  influence  of  certain 
central  ideas,  partly  identical  with,  but  largely  developmenU 
of,  those  less  reflectively  operative  in  the  Synoptists.  llius  six 
great  terms  are  characteristic  of,  or  even  special  to,  this  GospeL 
"The  Only-Begotten"  is  most  nearly  reached  by  St  Paul's 
term  "  His  own  Son,"  The  "  Word,"  or  "  Logos,"  is  a  term 
derived  from  Heradeitus  of  Ephesus  and  the  Stoics,  through 
the  Alexandrian  Jew  Philo,  but  conceived  here  throughout  as 
definitely  peisonal.  "  The  Light  of  the  World  "  the  Jcsus^ 
Logos  here  proclaims  Himself  to  be;  in  the  Synoptists  He  only 
declares  His  disciples  to  be  such.  "The  Paraclete,"  as  in 
Philo,  is  a  "  helper,"  "  intcrcessoi^';  but  in  Philo  he  is  the 
inteUigible  imiverse,  whilst  here  He  is  a  self-consdous  Spirit. 
"  Truth,"  "  the  truth,"  "  to  know,"  have  here  a  prominence 
and  significance  far  beyond  their  Synoptic  or  even  their  Pauline 
use.  And  above  all  stand  the  uses  of  "  Life,"  **  Eternal  Life." 
The  living  ever-working  Father  (vL  57;  v.  17)  has  a  Logos  in 
whom  is  Life  (L  4),  an  ever- working  Son  (v.  17),  who  declares 
Himself  "  the  living  Bread,"  "  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life," 
"  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life  "  (vL  51;  a.  ^Si  «v.  x6):  so 
that  Father  and  Son  quicken  whom  they  will  (v.  ai);  the  Father's 
commandment  is  life  everhisting,  and  Jesus'  words  are  spirit 
and  life  (xii.  50;  vi.  63,  68).  The  term,  already  Synoptic,  takes 
over  here  most  of  the  connotations  of  the  "  Kingdom  of  God," 
the  standing  Synoptic  expression,  whkh  appears  here  only  in 
iii.  3-5;  xviii.  36.  Note  that  the  term  "  the  Logos  "  is  peculiar 
to  the  Apocalypse  (xix.  13),  and  the  prologue  here;  but  that,  as 
Light  and  Life,  the  Ix>gos-conception  is  present  throughout  the 
book.  And  thus  there  is  everywhere  a  striving  to  contemplate 
history  sub  specie  aeternitatis  and  to  englobe  the  successiveness 
of  man  in  the  simultaneity  of  God. 

Narratives  Peculiar  to  John. — Of  his  seven  great  symbolical, 
doctrinaily  interpreted  "  signs,"  John  shares  three,  the  cure  oi 
the  ruler's  son,  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves,  the  walking  on 
the  waters,  with  the  Synoptists:  yet  here  the  first  is  transformed 
almost  beyond  recognition;  and  the  two  others  only  typify  and 
prepare  the  eucharistic  discourse.  Of  the  four  purely  Johaimine 
signs,  two— the  cures  of  the  paralytic  (v.  x-16),  and  of  the  man 
born  blind  (ix.  x-34) — arc,  admittedly,  profoundly  symbolicaL 
In  the  first  case,  the  man's  physical  and  spiritual  lethargy  are 
closely  interconnected  and  strongly  contrasted  with  the  ever- 
active  God  and  His  Logos.  In  the  second  case  there  b  also  the 
closest  parallel  between  physical  blindness  cured,  and  spiritual 
darkness  dispelled,  by  the  Logos-Light  as  described  in  the 
accompanying  discourse.  Both  narratives  are  doubtless  based 
upon  actual  occurrences — the  cures  narrated  in  Mark  ii:,  iiL,  viiL, 
z.  and  scenes  witnessed  by  the  writer  in  later  times;  yet  here 
they  do  but  piaure  our  Lord's  spiritual  work  in  the  human  soul 
achieved  throughout  Christian  history.  We  cannot  well  daim 
more  than  these  three  kinds  of  reality  for  the  first  and  the  last 
signs,  the  miracle  at  Cana  and  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus. 

For  the  marriage-feast  sign  yields  throughout  an  allegorical 
meaning.  Water  stands  in  this  Gospel  for  what  is  still  but 
symbol;  thus  the  water-pots  serve  here  the  external  Jewish 
ablutions— old  bottles  which  the  "  new  wine  "  of  the  Gospel  is 
to  burst  (Mark  iL  22).  Wine  is  the  bbod  of  the  new  covenant, 
and  He  will  drink  the  fruit  of  the  vine  new  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God  (Mark  xiv.  33-25);  the  vineyard  where  He  Himself  is  the 
true  Vine  (Mark  xii.  x;  John  xv.  t).  And  "  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  to  a  marriage-feast "  (Matt,  xxii.a);  Jesus  is  the 
Bridegroom  (Mark  iL  19);  "the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  has 
come  "  (Rev.  xix.  7).  "  They  have  no  wine  ":  the  hopelessness 
of  the  old  conditions  is  announced  here  by  the  true  Israel,  the 
Messiah's  spiritual  mother,  the  same  "  woman  "  who  in  Rev.  xiL 
3,  5  "  brought  forth  a  roan-child  who  was  to  rule  all  nations.** 
Cardinal  Newman  admits  that  the  latter  woman  "represents 
the  church,  this  is  the  real  or  direct  sense  ";  yet  as  her  man-chihl 
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is  ccrtatidy  the  Messiah,  Udt  church  must  be  the  faithful  Jewish 
church.  Thus  also  the  *'  woman  **  at  the  wedding  and  beneath 
the  cross  sunds  primarily  for  the  faithful  Old  Testament 
community,  corresponding  to  the  beloved  disciple,  the  typical 
New  TesUment  follower  of  her  Son.  the  Messiah:  in  each  case 
the  devotional  accommodation  to  His  earthly  mother  is  equally 
andent  and  legitimate.  He  answers  her  "  My  hour  is  not  yet 
£ome,"  i.e,  in  the  symbolic  story,  the  moment  for  working  the 
mirade:  In  the  symbolized  reality,  the  hour  of  His  death,  con- 
dition for  the  spirit's  advent;  and  "  what  is  there  between  Me 
and  thee?  "  i.e.  "  My  motives  spring  no  more  from  the  old 
religion,"  words  devoid  of  difficulty,  if  spoken  thus  by  the 
Eternal  Logos  to  the  passing  Jewish  church.  The  transformation 
is  soon  afterwards  accomptisbed,  but  in  symbol  only;  the  " hour" 
of  the  full  sense  is  still  over  three  years  ofif.  Already  Philo  says 
"  the  Logos  is  the  master  of  the  spiritual  drinklng-feast,"  and 
"  let  Mekhisedeck  " — the  Logos — "  in  lieu  of  water  offer  wine  to 
■ouls  and  inebriate  them  "  (De  scmn.  ii.  37;  Legg.  aU.  iii.  26). 
But  in  John  this  symbolism  figures  a  great  historic  fact,  the 
|o3rous  freshness  of  Jesus*  ministerial  b«ginnings,  as  indicated 
in  the  sayings  of  the  Bridegroom  and  of  the  new  wine,  a  fresh- 
ness typical  of  Jesus'  ceaseless  renovation  of  souls. 

The  raising  of  Lazarus,  in  appearance  a  massive,  definitely 
localized  historical  ^act,  requires  a  similar  interpretation,  unless 
we  would,  in  favour  of  the  direct  hlstoridty  of  a  story  peculiar 
to  a  profoundly  allegorical  treatise,  ruin  the  historical  trust- 
worthiness of  the  largely  historical  Synoptists  in  prcdsely  their 
most  complete  and  verisimilar  part.  For  especially  in  Mark, 
the  passing  through  Jericho,  the  entry  into  Jerusalem,  the 
Temple-cleansing  and  its  immediate  effect  upon  the  hierarchs, 
their  next  day's  interrogatory,  "  By  what  authority  doest  thou 
these  things?  "  >.e.  the  cleansing  (z.  46-xi.  33),  are  all  dosely 
Interdependent  and  lead  at  once  to  His  discussions  with  His 
Jerusalem  opponents  (xii.  ziii.),  and  to  the  anointing,  last 
supper,  and  passion  (xiv.  xv).  John's  last  and  greatest  S3rmbolic 
iign  replaces  those  historic  motives,  since  here  it  is  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  which  determines  the  hierarchs  to  kill  Jesus  (zi.  46- 
53),  and  occasions  the  crowds  which  accompany  and  meet  Him 
on  His  entry  (xii.  9-19).  The  intrinsic  improbabilities  of  the 
narrative,  if  taken  as  direct  hbtory,  are  also  great:  Jesus' 
deliberate  delay  of  two  days  to  seaire  His  friend's  dying,  and 
His  rejoidng  at  the  death,  since  thus  He  can  revivify  His  friend 
and  bring  His  disciples  to  beUeve  in  Himsdf  as  the  Life,  His 
deliberate  weeping  over  the  death  which  He  has  thus  let  happen, 
yet  His  anger  at  the  similar  tears  of  Lazarus's  other  friends;  and 
His  praying,  as  He  tells  the  Father  in  the  prayer  itself,  simply 
to  edify  the  bsrstanders:  all  point  to  a  doctrinal  allegory. 
Indeed  the  climax  of  the  whole  account  is  already  reached  in 
Jesus'  great  saying:  "  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life;  he 
that  beUeveth  in  Me  .  .  .  shall  not  die  for  ever,"  and  in  Martha's 
answer:  "  I  believe  that  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
who  hast  come  into  the  world"  (xi.  96,  27),  the  sign  which 
follows  is  but  the  pictorial  representation  of  this  abiding  truth. 
The  materials  for  the  allegory  will  have  been  certain  Old  Testa- 
ment narratives,  but  especially  the  Synoptic  accounts  of  Jesus' 
ratings  of  Jairus's  daughter  and  of  the  widow's  son  (Mark  v.; 
(Luke  vii.).  Mary  and  Martha  are  admittedly  identical  with  the 
listers  in  Luke  z.  38-42,  and  already  some  Greek  fathers  connect 
the  Lazarus  of  this  allegory  with  the  Lazarus  of  the  parable 
(Luke  zvi.  19-31).  In  the  parable  Lazarus  returns  not  to  earth, 
•ince  Abraham  foresees  that  the  rich  man's  brethren  would 
disbelieve  even  if  one  rose  from  the  dead,  in  the  corresponding 
allegory,  Lazarus  does  actually  return  to  life,  and  the  Jews 
believe  so  little  as  to  determine  upon  killing  the  very  Life 
Himself. 

special  DiffieulUes  and  Special  Greatness.^Tht  difficulties, 
fimitations  and  temporary  means  special  to  the  book  are 
dosely  connected  with  its  ready  appeal  and  abiding  power;  let 
ns  take  both  sets  of  things  together,  in  three  couples  of  inter- 
telated  price  and  gift. 

'  The  book's  method  and  form  are  pervadingly  allegorical;  iu 
instinct  and  aim  are  profoundly  mystical.    Now  from  Philo  to 
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Origen  we  have  a  long  Hellenistic,  Jewish  and  Christian  applica- 
tion of  that  all-embradng  allegorism,  where  one  thing  stands 
for  another  and  where  no  factual  details  resist  resolution  into  a 
symbol  of  reh'gious  ideas  and  forces.  Thus  Philo  had,  in  his 
life  of  Moses,  allegorized  the  Pentateuchal  narratives  so  as  to 
represent  him  as  mediator,  saviour,  intercessor  of  his  people, 
the  one  great  organ  of  revelation,  and  the  soul's  guide  from  the 
false  lower  world  into  the  upper  true  one.  The  Fourth  Gospel 
is  the  noblest  instance  of  this  kind  of  literature,  of  which  the 
truth  depends  not  on  the  factual  accuracy  of  the  symbolizing 
appearances  but  on  the  truth  of  the  ideas  and  experiences  thus 
symbolized.  And  Origen  is  still  full  of  spontaneous  sympathy 
with  its  pervading  allegorism.  But  this  method  has  lost  iu 
attraction;  the  Synoptists,  with  their  rarer  and  slighter  pragmatic 
rearrangements  and  their  greater  Closeness  to  our  Lord's  actual 
words,  deeds,  experiences,  environment,  now  come  home  to  us 
as  indefinitely  richer  in  content  and  stimulative  appeal.  Yet 
mysticism  persists,  as  the  intuitive  and  emotional  apprehension 
of  the  most  spedfically  reUgious  of  all  truths,  viz.  the  already 
full,  operative  existence  of  eternal  beauty,  truth  and  goodness, 
of  infinite  Personality  and  Spirit  independently  of  our  action, 
and  not,  as  in  ethics,  the  simple  possibility  and  obligation  for 
ourselves  to  produce  such-like  things.  And  of  this  elemental 
mode  of  apprehension  and  root-truth,  the  Johannine  Gospel  is 
the  greatest  literary  document  and  incentive  extant:  its  ulti- 
mate aim  and  deepest  content  retain  all  thdr  potency. 

The  book  contains  an  intellectualist,  static,  determinist, 
abstractive  trend.  In  Luke  x.  25-28,  eternal  life  depends  upon 
loving  God  and  man;  here  it  consists  in  knowing  the  one  true 
God  and  Christ  whom  He  has  sent.  In  the  Synoptists,  Jesus 
"grows  in  favour  with  God  and  man,"  passes  through  true 
human  experiences  and  trials,  prays  alone  on  the  mountain-side, 
and  dies  with  a  cry  of  desolation;  here  the  Logos'  watchword  is 
"  I  am,"  He  has  deliberately  to  stir  up  emotion  in  Himself, 
never  prays  for  Himself,  and  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross 
shows  but  power  and  self-possession.  Here  we  find  "  ye  cannot 
hear,  cannot  bdieve,  because  ye  are  not  from  God,  not  of  My 
sheep"  (viii.  47,  z.  26);  "the  world  cannot  recdve  the  spirit 
of  truth  "  (xiv.  17).  Yet  the  ethical  current  appears  here  also 
strongly:  "  he  who  doeth  the  truth,  cometh  to  the  light " 
(iii  2t),  "  if  you  love  Me,  keep  My  commandmenu  "  (xiv.  15). 
Libertarianism  is  here:  **  the  light  came,  but  men  loved  the 
darkness  better  than  the  light,"  "  ye  will  not  come  to  Me  " 
(ui.  19,  V.  40);  hence  the  appeal  "  abide  in  Me  "—the  branch 
can  cease  to  be  in  Him  the  Vine  (xv.  4,  2).  Indeed  even  those 
first  currents  stand  here  for  the  deepest  religious  truths,  the 
prevenience  of  God  and  man's  affinity  to  Him.  "  Not  we  loved 
God  (first),  but  He  (first)  loved  us  "; "  let  us  love  Him,  because 
He  first  loved  us  "  (i  John  iv.  10,  19);  "  no  man  can  come  to 
Me,  unless  the  Father  draw  him  "  (vi.  44),  a  drawing  which 
effects  a  hunger  and  thirst  for  Christ  and  God  (iv.  14,  vi.  35). 
Thxis  man's  spirit,  ever  largdy  but  potential,  can  respond 
actively  to  the  historic  Jesus,  because  already  touched  and  made 
hungry  by  the  all-actual  Spirit-God  who  made  that  soul  akin 
unto  Himself. 

The  book  has  an  outer  protective  shell  of  acutely  polemical 
and  exdusive  moods  and  insistences,  whilst  certain  splendid 
Synoptic  breadths  and  reconciliations  are  nowhere  reached;  but 
this  is  pnmarily  because  it  is  fighting,  more  consdously  than 
they,  for  that  inahenable  ideal  of  all  deepest  religion,  unity,  even 
external  and  corporate,  amongst  all  believers.  The  **  Pneu- 
matic "  Gospel  comes  thus  specially  to  emphasize  certam  central 
historical  facts;  and,  the  most  explidtly  institutional  and 
sacramental  of  the  four,  to  proclaim  the  most  universalistic  and 
developmental  of  all  BibUcal  sayings.  Here  indeed  Jesus  will 
not  pray  for  the  world  (xvii.  9);  "  ye  shall  die  in  your  sms,"  He 
insists  to  His  opponents  (viii.  44,  24),  it  is  the  Jews  generally 
who  appear  throughout  as  such,  nowhere  is  there  a  word  as  to 
forgiving  our  enemies;  and  the  commandment  of  love  b  desig- 
nated by  Jesus  as  His,  as  new,  and  as  binding  the  disaples  to 
"  love  one  another  "  within  the  community  to  which  He  gives 
Hfa  *•  example  "  (zv.  n»jjii^34i.|5)*--la  the  Syjifiptists,  the 
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di5ciplc9'  intolerance  is  rebuked  (Mark  iz.  3&-4X);  Jesus* 
opposition  b  everywhere  restricted  to  the  Pharisees  and  the 
worldly  Sadducees,  He  ever  longs  for  the  conversion  of  Jerusalem; 
the  great  double  commandment  of  love  is  proclaimed  as  already 
formulated  in  the  Mosaic  law  (Mark  xiL  38-34);  the  neighbour 
to  be  thus  loved  and  served  is  simply  any  and  every  suffering 
fellow-man;  and  the  pattern  for  such  perfect  love  is  found  in  a 
ichismatical  Samaritan  (Luke  z.  25-37).  Yet  the  deepest 
strain  here  is  more  serenely  universalist  even  than  St  Paul,  for 
here  Jesus  says:  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  .  .  . 
have  everlasting  life"  (iii.  16).  True,  the  great  prologue 
passage  (L  9)  probably  reads  "  He  was  the  true  Light  coming 
into  the  world,  that  enlighteneth  every  man,"  so  that  the 
writer  would  everywhere  concentrate  his  mind  upon  the  grace 
attendant  upon  explicit  knowledge  of  the  incamau,  historic 
Christ.  Yet  Christian  orthodoxy,  which  itself  has,  all  but 
uniformly,  understood  this  passage  of  the  spiritual  radiation 
throughout  the  world  of  the  Word  before  His  incarnation,  has 
been  aided  towards  such  breadth  as  to  the  past  by  the  Johannine 
outlook  into  the  future.  For,  in  contrast  to  the  earliest  Synoptic 
tradition,  where  the  full  Christian  truth  and  its  first  form  remain 
undistinguished,  and  where  its  earthly  future  appears  restricted 
to  that  generation,  in  John  the  Eternal  Life  conception  largely 
absorbs  the  attention  away  from  all  successiveness;  Jesus' 
earthly  life  does  not  limit  the  religion's  assimilation  of  further 
truth  and  experience:  "  I  have  many  things  to  tell  you,  but  you 
cannot  bear  them  now,"  "  the  Father  will  give  you  anoUier 
Helper,  the  spirit  of  truth,  who  will  abide  with  you  for  ever  " 
(xvi.  12,  xiv.  15).  This  universalism  is  not  simply  spiritual, 
the  external  element,  presupposed  in  the  Synoptists  as  that  of 
the  Jewish  church  within  which  Jesus'  earthly  life  was  spent, 
is  here  that  of  the  now  separate  Christian  community:  He  has 
other  sheep  not  of  this  fold — them  also  He  must  bring,  there 
will  be  one  fold,  one  shepherd;  and  His  seamless  tunic,  and 
Peter's  net  which,  holding  eveiy  kind  of  fish,  is  not  rent,  are 
symbols  of  this  visible  unity.  Ministerial  gradations  exist  in 
this  church;  Jesus  begins  the  feet-washing  with  Peter,  who 
alone  ^>eaks  and  is  spoken  to;  the  beloved  disciple  outruns 
Peter  to  Jesus'  monument,  yet  waits  to  go  in  till  Peter  has  done 
so  first;  and  in  the  appendix  the  treble  pastoral  commission  is 
to  Peter  abne-  a  Petrine  pre-eminence  which  but  echoes  the 
Synoptists.  And  sacramentalism  informs  the  great  discourses 
concerning  rebirth  by  water  and  the  spirit,  and  feeding  on  the 
Living  Bread,  Jesus'  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  narrative  of  the 
issue  of  blood  and  water  from  the  dead  Jesus'  side.  Indeed  so 
severe  a  suess  is  laid  upon  the  explicitly  Christian  life  and  its 
specific  means,  that  orthodoxy  itself  interprets  the  rebirth  by 
water  and  spirit,  and  the  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the 
blood  to  which  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  and  possession  of 
interior  life  are  here  exclusively  attached,  as  often  represented 
by  a  simple  sincere  desire  and  will  for  spiritual  purification  and 
a  keen  hunger  and  thirst  for  God's  aid,  together  with  such  cultual 
acts  as  such  souls  can  know  or  find,  even  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  rites.  Thus  there  is  many  "  a  pedagogue  to 
Christ,"  and  the  Christian  visible  means  and  expressions  are 
the  culmination  and  measure  of  what,  in  various  degrees  and 
forms,  accompanies  every  sincerely  striving  soul  throughout  all 
human  history. 

Oriiin  and  AuUKfrship.—^The  question  as  to  the  book*s  origm 
has  lost  its  poignancy  through  the  ever-increasing  recognition 
of  the  book's  intrinsic  character.  Thus  the  recent  defenders  of 
the  apostolic  authorship,  the  Unitarian  James  Drummond  (1903), 
the  Anglican  William  Sanday  (1905),  the  Roman  Catholic 
Theodore  Calmes  (1904),  can  tell  us,  the  first,  that "  the  evangelist 
did  not  aim  at  an  illustrative  picture  of  what  was  most  charac- 
teristic of  Jesus";  the  second,  that  "the  author  sank  into  his 
own  consciousness  and  at  last  brought  to  light  what  he  found 
there  ";  the  third,  that "  the  Gospel  contains  an  entire  theological 
system,"  "history  is  seen  through  the  intervening  dogmatic 
development,"  "  the  Samaritan  woman  b  .  .  .  a  personifica- 
tion,"  **  the  behaviour  of  the  Greeks  is  entirely  natural  in  such 


a  book."  We  thus  get  at  oosHMVPOin  with  this  pomtgUAt 
profound  work.  Only  some  such  position  as  Abb6  Loisy'a 
critical  summing  up  (1903)  brings  out  iu  specific  greatnes. 
"  What  the  author  was,  his  book,  in  spite  of  himself,  tells  us  to 
some  extent:  a  Christian  of  J udeo- Alexandrine  formation i  a 
believer  without,  apparently,  any  personal  reminiscence  of  what 
had  actually  been  the  life,  preaching  and  death  of  Jesus;  a 
theologian  far  removed  from  every  historical  preocci9>atiaa, 
though  he  retains  certain  prindpal  facu  of  tradition  wiihont 
which  Chri^ianity  would  evaporate  into  pure  ideas;  and  a  seer 
who  has  lived  the  Gospel  which  he  propounds."  "  To  find  his 
book  beautiful  and  true,  we  need  but  take  it  as  it  is  and  under* 
sUnd  it*^'  "  The  church,  which  has  never  discussed  the  litcniy 
problem  of  this  Gospel,  in  nowise  erred  as  to  its  worth." 

Several  traditional  positions  have  indeed  been  ai^rozlmatdy 
maintained  or  reconquered  against  the  critics.  As  to  the 
Gospel's  date,  critics  have  returned  from  160-170  (Baur),  xso 
(Zeller),  130  (Keim),  to  1 10-115  (Renan)  and  80-110  (Hamack): 
since  Irenaeus  says  iu  author  lived  into  the  times  o£  Trajaa 
(90-117),  a  date  somewhere  about  105  would  satisfy  traditioa. 
As  to  the  place,  the  critics  accept  proconsular  Asia  with  practical 
unanimity,  thus  endorsing  Irenaeus's  declaration  that  the 
Gospel  was  published  in  Ephesus.  As  to  the  author's  ante- 
cedents, critics  have  ceased  to  hold  that  he  could  not  have  been  A 
Jew-Chnstian  (so  Bretschneider,  1820),  and  admit  (so  SrhmmkI, 
(1901)  that  he  must  have  been  by  birth  a  Jew  of  the  Dispersion, 
or  the  son  of  Christian  parents  who  liad  been  such  Jews.  And 
as  to  the  vivid  accuracy  of  many  of  his  tc^pographical  and  social 
details,  the  predominant  critical  verdict  now  is  that  he  betrays 
an  eye-witness's  knowledge  of  the  country  between  Sichem  and 
Jordan  and  as  to  Jerusalem;  he  will  have  visited  these  places, 
say  in  90,  or  may  have  lived  in  Jerusalem  shortly  before  it^  lalL 
But  the  reasons  against  the  author  being  John  the  Zebedean  or 
any  other  eyewitness  of  Jesus'  earthly  life  have  accumulated 
to  a  practical  demonstration. 

As  to  the  external  evidence  for  the  book's  early  date,  we  must 
remember  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Book  ol 
Revelation,  though  admittedly  earlier,  are  of  the  same  school, 
and,  with  the  great  Pauline  Epistles,  show  many  preformations 
of  Johannine  phrases  and  ideas.  Other  slighter  prolusions  w31 
have  circulated  in  that  Philonian  centre  Ephesua,  before  the 
great  Gospel  englobed  and  superseded  them.  Hence  tbe  pro* 
cariousness  of  the  proofs  derived  from  more  or  less  ckise  paralleb 
to  Johannine  passages  in  the  apostolic  fathers.  Justin  Martyr 
(163-167)  certainly  uses  the  Gospel;  but  his  conception  of  Jesusf 
life  is  so  strictly  Synoptic  that  he  can  hardly  have  accepted  it 
as  from  an  apostolic  eyewitness.  Papias  of  Hierapolis,  in  his 
Exposition  oj  the  Lord's  Sayings  (145-160)  appears  nowheie  to 
have  mentioned  it,  and  clearly  distinguishes  between  "  what 
Andrew,  Peter,  ...  John  or  Matthew  or  any  other  o£  the 
Lord's  disciples  spoke,"  and  "  what  Aristion  and  the  presbyter 
John,  the  Lord's  disciples,  say."  Thus  Papias,  as  Eusebhis 
about  314  insists,  knew  two  Johns,  and  the  apostle  was  to  him 
a  far-away  figure;  indeed  early  medieval  chroniclers  recount 
that  Papias  "  in  the  second  book  of  the  Lord's  saying^"  fffortH 
that  both  the  sons  of  2kbedee  were  "slain  by  Jews,"  so  that 
the  apostle  John  would  have  died  before  70.  Irenaeus's  testi- 
mony IS  the  earliest  and  admittedly  the  strongest  we  possess  for 
the  Zebedean  authorship;  yet,  as  Cahnes  admits,  "  it  cannot  be 
considered  decisive."  In  his  work  against  the  Heresies  and  in 
bis  letter  to  Florinus,  about  185-iQi,  he  uUs  bow  he  bad  himself 
known  Bishop  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  and  how  Polycarp  "  used  to 
recount  his  familiar  intercourse  with  John  and  the  others  who 
had  seen  the  Lord  ";  and  explidtly  identifies  this  John  with  the 
Zebedean  and  the  evangelist.  But  Irenaetis  was  at  most  fifteen 
when  thus  frequenting  Polycarp;  writes  thirty-five  to  fifty  years 
later  in  Lyons,  admitting  that  he  noted  down  nothing  at  the 
time;  and,  since  his  mist^en  description  of  Papias  as  "  a  hearer 
of  John  "  the  Zebedean  was  certainly  reached  by  mistaking  the 
presbyter  for  the  apostle,  his  additional  words  "  and  a  companion 
of  Polycarp  "  point  to  this  same  mistaken  identification  having 
also  operated  in  his  mind  with  regard  to  Polycarp.    In  any  caic^ 
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tlie  very  real  and  important  presbyter  fa  eompletdy  nnknoirn  to 
Ireoaens,  and  his  conclusion  as  to  the  book^s  authoohip  resulted 
apparently  froai  a  comparison  ol  its  contenu  with  Pdycarp's 
teaching.  If  the  presbyter  wrote  Revelation  and  was  Polycarp's 
master,sucha  mistake  could  easfly  arise.  Certainly  POiycrates, 
bishop  of  Ephcsos,  made  a  precisely  similar  mistake  when  about 
190  he  desoibed  the  Philip  "  who  rests  in  HaerapoUs  "  as  "  one 
ol  the  twelve  apostles,"  since  Eusebios  rightly  identifies  this 
Philip  with  the  deacon  of  Acts  zzL  A  positive  testimony  for 
the  critical  conduskm  is  derived  from  the  existence  of  a  group 
of  Asia  Minor  Christians  who  about  165  rejected  the  Gospel  as 
not  by  John  but  by  Cerintbats.  The  attribution  is  doubtless 
mistaken.  But  could  Chrktians  sufficiently  numerous  to 
deserve  a  long  discussion  by  St  Epiphanius  in  374-377,  who 
upheld  the  SynopUsts,  stoutly  opposed  the  Gnostics  and  Mon- 
tanists,  and  had  escaped  every  special  designation  till  the 
bishop  nicknamed  them  the  "  Alogd  "  (irrational  rejectors  of 
the  lIogqs-Gospel),  dare,  in  such  a  time  and  country,  to  hold 
such  views,  had  the  apostolic  origin  been  incontestable  ?  Surely 
not.  The  Alexandrian  Clement,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Eusebius, 
Jerome  and  Augustine  only  tell  of  the  Zebedeaa  what  is  trace- 
able to  stories  tM  by  Papias  of  others,  to  passages  of  Revelation 
and  the  Goq;>el,  or  to  the  assured  fact  of  the  long-lived  Asian 
presbyter. 

As  to  the  internal  evidence,  if  the  Gospd  typifies  various  im- 
perfect or  sinful  attitudes  in  Nicodemus,  the  Samaritan  woman 
and  Thomas;  if  even  the  mother  appears  to  symbolize  faithful 
Israel:  then,  profoundly  spiritual  and  forward-looking  as  it  is, 
a  type  of  the  perfect  disciple,  not  all  unlike  Clement's  perfect 
"  Gnostic,"  coukl  hardly  be  omitted  by  it;  and  the  precise  details 
of  this  figure  may  well  be  only  ideally,  mystically  true.  The 
orijpnal  work  nowhere  identifies  this  disciple  with  any  particular 
historic  figure.  "  He  who  saw  "  the  lance-thrust  **  hath  borne 
witness,  and  his  witness  is  true,"  is  asserted  (xix.  35)  of  the 
disdple.  Yet  "  to  see  "  is  said  also  of  intuitive  faith,  "  whoso 
hath  seen  Me,  hath  seen  the  Father  "  (xiv.  9);  and  ''  true  " 
appears  also  in  "  the  true  Light,"  "  the  true  Bread  from  heaven," 
as  characterizing  the  realities  of  the  upper,  alone  fully  true 
world,  and  equals  "heavenly"  (iii.  xa);  thus  a  "true  wit- 
ness" testifies  to  some  heavenly  reality,  and  appeals  to  the 
reader's  "  pneumatic,"  i.e.  allegorical,  understandmg. 

Only  in  the  appendix  do  we  find  any  deliberate  identification 
with  a  particular  historic  person:  "  this  is  the  disciple  who 
witnessed  to  and  who  wrote  these  things  "  (24)  refers  doubtless 
to  the  whole  previous  work  and  to  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
bved,"  identified  here  with  an  unnamed  historic  personage 
whose  recent  death  had  created  a  shock,  evidently  because 
be  was  the  last  of  that  apostolic  geoeratbn  which  had  so  keenly 
expected  the  second  coming  ( 1 8-23).  This  man  was  so  great  that 
the  writer  strives  to  win  his  authority  for  this  Gospel;  and 
yet  this  man  was  not  John  the  Zebedean,  else  why,  now  he  is 
dead  and  gone,  not  proclaim  the  fact?  If  the  dead  man  was 
John  the  presbyter— if  this  John  had  in  youth  just  seen  Jesus 
and  the  2^bedean,  and  in  extreme  old  age  had  still  seen  and 
approved  the  Gospel^to  attribute  this  Gospel  to  him,  as  is  done 
here,  would  not  violate  the  literary  ethics  ol  those  times.  Thus 
the  heathen  philosopher  lamblichus  (d.  c.  330)  declares:  "  this 
was  admirable  "  amongst  the  Neo-Pythagoreans  "  that  they 
ascribed  everything  to  Pythagoras;  but  few  of  them  acknowledge 
their  own  works  as  their  own  "  {de  Pythag.  vita,  198).  And  as  to 
Christians,  Tertullian  about  310  tells  how  the  presbyter  who, 
in  proconsular  Asia,  had  "composed  the  Acts  of  Paul  nnd 
Theda  "  was  convicted  and  depose^,  for  how  could  it  be  credible 
that  Paul  should  confer  upon  vromen  the  power  to  "teach  and 
baptize  "  as  these  Acl9  averred  ?  The  attribution  as  such,  then, 
was  not  condemned. 

The  facts  of  the  problem  would  all  appear  covered  by  the 
hypothesis  that  John  the  presbyter,  the  eleven  being  aU  dead, 
wrote  the  book  of  Revelation  (its  more  ancient  Christian  por- 
tions) say  in  69,  and  died  at  Ephesus  say  in  100;  that  the  author 
of  the  Gospel  wrote  the  first  draft,  here,  say  in  97;  that  this 
book,  expanded  by  him,  first  circulated  within  a  select  Ephesian 
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Cttbtian  Circle;  and  tSiat  the  Epheska  cbarch  oflidila  add^d 
td  It  tbe  ap[:#nduc  snd  published  ii  k  iio-tzo.  But  howcvi^ 
different  or  more  compUcaied  may  have  been  the  actu4l  origin, 
t  hree  po  ints  rrtimiii  ceitaiD .  Hie  real  hii  uat  bn  that  confron  ts  u» 
is  nut  aji  unbroken  tradition  of  apo^oJjc  eye-wiiineisr$,  in" 
CEpablc  of  i^'^tatsinent  with  any  hope  of  ccde^^tical  a^ccp- 
tincCf  except  by  Aiiotber  apoAtoUc  eyc-witoess,,  On  one  tide 
indeed  there  was  the  Pccord,  undnftlying  ihc  Synpptists,  of  at 
least  two  eye-wit dcsseSp  ajid  the  necessity  of  ils  prwcTvation 
and  tnmsmi^iQn;  but  qu  the  other  aide  a  profound  double 
.change  had  cttrae  over  the  Christian  outlook  add  requirements. 
St  Paula  heroic  labour*  (30-^4)  had  graduatly  gained  full 
recognitioo  and  separate  organization  for  the  universalist 
stram  in  our  Lord'*  teaching;  and  lie  who  had  orver  seen  the 
ea-rtbly  Jesus,  but  ooly  the  heavealy  Christ,  could  even  declare 
ttat  Chriit  '*  thaugb  frocn  the  Jewiih  fathet^  etccoEtJing  to  the 
flesh  "  had  died,  **  fo  that  bcnccforth,  even  jl  we  hive  known 
Christ  according  to  the  ffeab,  now  we  no  further  know  Him 
Ihua"  "  the  Lord  ti  the  Spirit ,"  and  *'  where  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  h,  there  is  litwrty."  And  the  Jewbh  churchy  within  which' 
Cbristlaaity  bad  first  liwd  and  moved,  ceased  to  have  a  visible 
cetJtre*  Thus  a  luper-spsiiiftl  and  sypcr-temporal  interprelatiofl ' 
ql  that  first  markedly  Jewish  setting  and  apprehenijon  of  The 
Christian  truth  became  a^  ncciesAary  ns  the  attach ment  to  the 
origrnal  con  tinge  ndcs.  The  Fowrth  Co^el,  ine)ipliC3.bJe  without 
St  Paul  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  i*  fully  uudefstandablc  with 
Ihtm.  The  Attribution  of  the  hook  to  an  i^- witness  nowhere 
resolves f  it  everywhere  incressM.  the  real  diflicaliies;  and  by 
insiititig  upon  having  history  in  the  same  degree  and  way  in 
John  as  in  the  Synoptists^  we  ce&se  to  get  it  sufiideoLly  anywhere 
at  ilL  And  the  Fourth  Gospel'^  true  gte^Eitness  lies  well  within 
the  range  of  thia  ils  EpeciaLl  character.  In  character  it  is  pro- 
foundly "■  pneumatic  *'■  Paurs  super-eArthly  Spirii'Christ  here 
breathes  and  speak$,  and  Invites  a  correftpooding  spirilual 
comprehension.  Aiid  its  greatness  appe&rs  in  its  inenihausLibljr 
deep  teachings  concerning  Christ's  sheep  and  foldj  the  Father's 
dmwing  of  souls  to  Christ ;  the  dependence  of  knowledge  as  to 
Christ's  doctrine  upon  the  ddng  of  God's  willj  the  ftilfilling  of 
the  commandraent  of  Jove,  as  the  test  of  true  disdplcshlpj 
eternal  life,  begun  eves  here  sud  now;  and  God  a  Spirit,  to  be 
ficrved  in  spirit  and  ia  Irttth. 

BlOLiDSMarfiY.-— See  aico  the  independent  dUcussoni  under 
Revelation,  Boom  oy^  of  the  auihorahlp  ol  that  work.  Amang  the 
immense  Ifctratufi  of  the  lubject,  Uie  following  books  will  be  fouad 
especially  JEidtructiw  fay  the  cla&.ti<^tly  trained  reader:  Orieea'i 
commentary,  liniahe^i  (wnly  to  John  jdiL  3j,)  in.  3'3S-337  (t^esi  o3-  hf 
Pfeuschen,  1 903),  5t  Auguitine'i.  Traci^tuJ  in  /pantiu  En.  et  Ep., 
about  416.  The  Spani^b  Jctuk  juan  Maldonstus'  Latin  eom- 
mCTitary,  published  150&  {criticjl  reprint,  edited  by  RaicK,  rS?^),  s 
pGth^nder  on  msny  Dbscure  poiBts,  is  still  a  model  for  tcnaciotii 
pcneLration  ol  Jollu.nniiie  kIku.  Bri^t!&ch>icidef'ff  shon  Probabtim 
de  Eranft'iit  +  ,  ^  Jeiinnii  Apintijii  indde  ft  fitigint  (1820),  the  first 
tl'jiemaLk  aasauH  tm  the  traditiomkl  attrjbutii'^J'J^  remaini  ynrt^luted 
in  it5  main  cuntentiofl^  The  best  Aumroing  up  and  ripeii  fruk  al 
Ihr?  critical  liibfmr  since  then  arc  rrofem$Qf  H,  J.  Holumann'a  Hand^ 
k.'mmn^  [jnd  ed^t  i&jj)  and  the  re!ipcctivc  sections  in  his  Einl^i- 
li^irj^  IN  rf.  M  r.  t^rd  ed..  itoa)  and  hie  Ukfhtitk  4tr  N.  T.  TkepUtv 
i  I  >f>7 ) .  vol  J.  Pf^fe^or  C.  E.  Luthafd  t'i  St  Jeknj^  *rfW  of  the  Fourih 
C'j'4>fl  {Er\g.  trani^p  with  admti^ble  bibliography  by  C*  l€  Gregory, 
iaj5),  Btill  remain*  the  be*t  conservative  &tii lament.  AmonE  the 
few  crJticalLy  tatkfactfify  Trench  books,  AbW  Loisy'i  Le  Qmtrihni 
tmn^iU  1190^)  itAndii  pre-cinineitt  lor  delieate  p«ycholoEicaf  analysn 
and  corttinuoui  aeiiae  of  the  book'i  closely  knk  unity:  whtlit  Tdrc 
Th.  Ciimm'  ^am^  Mdm  S.  Jtam  (iw4l  ifldiedt«  how  aumeroua 
are  the  adoiiiUMiiH  u  to  the  book'i  character  and  the  evHIdencet  for 
iih  .xithorihip^  mule  by  tntelEigetit  Rf^man  Catholic  apolosist»  nrtth 
] '!:  a  iTie  '4  explicit,  approbst  ion,  InEiiglanda  considerably  leK  docile 
c -r ^Tvariiia  haa oeen prffdominant.  Bp  Lightfoot'a Essay f  ^ft  >  . . 
^.ip^rri4i»rai  FUtigim  (r874'-i  877  Collected  taSgJ  are  often  tnulerly 
cocijiTVAiivc  intcf-pretatiacu  ol  the  external  evidence;  but  they  («ive 
tfij  tvtdcnrr  still  inconcLuiive,  and  the  formidable  contrary  intern*] 
e     '  '   rr,.iin*  pniciiciUy  untouched.     Murh  the  same  appllet 

t  :•^n'i  GQjpfl  accsriimg  ia  S  Jehn  h  HSa),  devoticn^^lly  «o 

a     .  .  hi  bn  textual critkJtmeKcellent.     tlrji^nieK  Drumfuoad'i 

Ir.ir^ufry  Tn.p  Jfftf  Charis£iir  amd  AuihorMktp  af  ik*  raurlk  Cetpii  (190^) 
dpt-y  HQir  by  1!^  val^uablf  survey  of  the jratcrnal  evidflnrtg  gUdrccd  la 
givinft  CTT^diliihtv  to  the  eycwHneM  orijHn  of  aifch  a  t>oo)t  as  Hi  it  it 
avlirihuedEQbc.  TroliSM&r  W.SaiKlay**fctjjj:l 
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JOHN  ALBERT— JOHN  FREDERICK 


article  "  John  a.  of  Zebedee  "  ta  the  Bncy.  Bib.  (1901)  u  the  work  of 

L German  of  the  advanced  left.  Dr  E.  A.  Abbott's  laborious  From 
ttUr  to  SpirU  (1903).  Joannine  Vocabulary  (1904)  and  Grammar 
(1906)  overflow  with  statistical  deuils  and  ever  acute,  often  fanciful, 
conjecture.  Professor  F.  C.  Burkitt's  The  Gos^  History  (1906)  vi^or- 
ousfy  siKtches  the  book's  dominant  characteristics  and  true  function. 
E.  F.  Scott's  Tht  Fourth  Gospel  (1906)  gives  a  lucid,  critical  and 
relipously  tempered  account  of  the  Gospel's  ideas,  aims,  affinities, 
difnculties  and  abiding  significance.  (F.  v.  H.) 

JOHN  ALBERT  (1459-1501)1  king  of  Poland;  third  son  of 
Casimir  IV.  king  of  PoLaLd  and  Elizabeth  of  Austria.  As 
crown  prince  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  brilliant  victory 
over  the  Tatars  at  Kopersztyn  in  1487.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  149a.  The  loss  of  revenue  consequent  upon  the  secession  of 
Lithuania.placed  John  Albert  at  the  mercy  of  the  Polish  Sejmiki 
or  local  dicU,  where  the  sslcchta,  or  coimtxy  gentry,  made  their 
subsidies  dependent  upon  the  king's  subseivience.  Primarily  a 
warrior  with  a  strong  taste  for  heroic  adventure,  John  Albert 
desired  to  pose  as  the  champion  of  Christendom  against  the 
Turks.  Circumstances  seemed,  moreover,  to  favour  him.  In 
his  brother  Wladislaus,  who  as  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia 
possessed  a  dominant  influence  in  Central  Europe,  he  found  a 
counterpoise  to  the  machinations  of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
who  in  1492  bad  concluded  an  alliance  against  him  with  Ivan  lU. 
of  Muscovy,  while,  as  suzerain  of  Moldavia,  John  Albert  was 
favourably  situated  for  attacking  the  Turks.  At  the  conference 
of  Lcutschau  in  1494  the  details  of  the  expedition  were  arranged 
between  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Himgaxy  and  the  elector 
Frederick  of  Brandenburg,  with  the  co-operation  of  Stephen, 
hospodar  of  Moldavia,  who  had  appealed  to  John  Albert  for 
assistance.  In  the  course  of  1496  John  Albert  with  great 
difficulty  collected  an  army  of  80,000  men  in  Poland,  but  the 
crusade  was  deflected  from  its  proper  course  by  the  sudden 
invasion  of  Galida  by  the  hospodar,  who  apparently— for  the 
whole  subject  is  still  very  obscure— had  been  misled  by  reports 
from  Hungary  that  John  Albert  was  bent  upon  placing  his 
younger  brother  Sigismimd  on  the  throne  of  Moldavia.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  Poles  entered  Moldavia  not  as  friends,  but 
as  foes,  and,  after  the  abortive  siege  of  Suczawa,  were  compelled 
to  retreat  through  the  Bukowina  to  Sniatyn,  harassed  all  the 
way  by  the  forces  of  the  hospodar.  The  insubordination  of 
the  sdachla  seems  to  have  been  one  cause  of  this  disgraceful 
^llapse,  for  John  Albert  confiscated  hundreds  of  their  estates 
after  his  return;  in  spite  of  which,  to  the  end  of  his  life  he 
retained  his  extraordinary  popularity.  When  the  new  grand 
master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  Frederic  of  Saxony,  refused  to 
render  homage  to  the  Polish  crown,  John  Albert  compelled 
him  to  do  so.  His  intention  of  still  further  himiiliating  the 
Teutonic  order  was  frustrated  by  his  sudden  death  in  1501.  A 
valiant  soldier  and  a  man  of  much  enlightenment,  John  Albert 
was  a  poor  politician,  recklessly  sacrificing  the  future  to  the 
present. 

See  V.  Czemy,  The  Reigiu  ef  John  Albert  and  Alexander  JagiiOo 
(Pol.)  (Cracow,  l88a). 

JOHN  ANOBLUS  (d.  i344)remperor  of  Thessak>nlca.  In 
1232  he  received  the  throne  from  his  father  Theodore,  who, 
after  a  period  of  exile,  had  re-established  his  authority,  but 
owing  to  his  loss  of  eyesight  resolved  to  make  John  the  nominal 
sovereign.  His  reign  is  chiefly  nuirked  by  the  aggressions  of  the 
rival  emperor  of  Nicaea,  John  VaUtzes,  who  laid  siege  to 
Thessalonica  in  1343  and  only  withdrew  upon  John  Angdus  con- 
senting to  exchange  the  title  **  emperor  "  for  the  subordinate 
one  of  "despot." 

See  G.  Finlay,  History  of  Greece,  vol  iii.  (1877)^ 

JOHN  FREDERICK  I.  (1503-1554),  called  the  Magnanimous, 
elector  of  Saxony,  was  the  elder  son  of  the  elector,  John  the 
Steadfast,  and  belonged  to  the  Ernestine  branch  of  the  Wettin 
family.  Bom  at  Torgau  on  the  30th  of  June  x  503  and  educated 
as  a  Lutheran,  he  took  some  part  in  imperial  politics  and  in  the 
business  of  the  league  of  Schmalkalden  before  he  became 
elector  by  his  father's  death  in  August  1532.  His  lands  com- 
prised the  western  part  of  Saxony,  and  induded  Tburingia,  but 


in  X542  Coburg  was  surrendered  to  form  an  apanage  for  hSn 
brother,  John  Ernest  (d.  1553).  John  Frederick,  who  was  an 
ardent  Lutheran  and  had  a  high  regard  for  Luther,  oontmued 
the  religious  policy  of  his  father.  In  1534  he  assisted  to  make 
peace  between  the  German  king  Ferdinand  L  and  Ulricfa, 
duke  of  WOrttemberg,  but  his  general  auitude  ivas  one  of 
vacillation  between  the  emperor  and  his  own  impetuous  col- 
league in  the  league  of  Schmalkalden,  Philip,  landgrave  of 
Hesse.  He  was  often  at  variance  with  Philip,  whose  bigamy  he 
disliked,  and  his  belief  in  the  pacific  intentions  of  Chaxles  V. 
and  his  k)yalty  to  the  Empire  prevented  him  from  pursuing  any 
definite  poliqr  for  the  defence  of  Protestantism.  In  1542  hk 
kinsman  Maurice  became  duke  of  Saxony,  and  cast  covetous 
eyes  upon  the  electoral  dignity.  A  cause  of  quarrel  soon  arose. 
In  154  X  John  Frederick  forced  Nicholas  Amsdorf  into  the  see  of 
Naumbiirg  in  spite  of  the  chapter,  who  bad  dected  a  Roman 
Catholic,  Julius  von  Pflug;  and  about  the  same  time  he  seized 
Wuizen,  the  property  of  the  bishop  of  Mdsscn,  whose  see  was 
under  the  joint  protection  of  dectotal  and  ducal  Saxony. 
Maurice  took  up  arms,  and  war  was  only  averted  by  the  eflbrtsof 
Philip  of  Hesse  and  Luther.  In  1542  the  elector  assisted  to  drive 
Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbttttel,  from  his  duchy,  but  in 
spite  of  this  his  relations  with  Charles  V.  at  the  diet  of  Spires  in 
1544  were  very  amicable.  This  was,  however,  only  a  luU  in  the 
storm,  and  the  emperor  soon  began  to  make  preparations  for 
attacking  the  league  of  Schmalkalden,  and  especially  John 
Frederick  and  Philip  of  Hesse.  The  support,  or  at  least  the 
neutrality,  of  Maurice  was  w«m  by  the  hope  of  the  dectoral 
dignity,  and  in  July  1546  war  broke  out  betweoi  (Carles  and 
the  league.  In  September  John  Frederick  was  placed  under  the 
imperial  ban,  and  in  November  Maurice  invaded  the  dectorale. 
HaVening  from  southern  Germany  the  elector  drove  Maurice  from 
the  land,  took  his  ally,  Albert  Aldbiades,  prince  of  Bayreuth, 
prisoner  at  Rochlitz,  and  overran  ducal  Saxony.  His  progress, 
however,  was  checked  by  the  advance  of  Charles  V.  Notwith- 
standing his  valour  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at 
MOhlbog  on  the  24th  of  April  1 547,  and  was  condemiied  to  death 
in  order  to  induce  Wittenberg  to  surrender.  The  sentence  was 
not  carried  out,  but  by  the  capitulation  of  Wittenberg  (May 
1547)  he  renounced  the  electoral  dignity  and  a  part  of  b^ 
lands  in  ^vour  of  Maurice,  steadfastly  refusing  however  to 
make  any  concessions  on  religious  matters,  and  remained  in 
captivity  until  May  1552,  when  he  returned  to  the  Thuriogian 
lands  which  his  sons  had 'been  allowed  to  retain,  hb  return 
bdng  hailed  with  wild  enthusiasm.  During  his  imprisonment 
he  had  rduaed  to  accept  the  interim,  issued  from  Augsburg 
in  May  1548,  and  had  urged  his  sons  to  make  no  peace  with 
Maurice.  After  his  release  the  emperor  had  rest<»ed  his 
dignities  to  him,  and  his  assumption  of  the  dectoral  arms  and 
title  prevented  any  arrangement  with  Maurice.  However,  after 
the  death  of  this  prince  in  July  1553,  a  treaty  was  made  at 
Naumburg  in  Febrtiary  1554  with  his  successor  Augustus.  J<^ 
Frederick  consented  to  the  transfer  of  the  electoral  dignity,  but 
retained  for  himself  the  title  of  "  bom  elector,"  and  received  some 
lands  and  a  sum  of  nwney.  He  was  thus  the  last  Ernestine 
elector  of  Saxony.  He  died  at  Weimar  on  the  3rd  of  March 
1554,  having  had  three  sons  by  his  wife,  Sibylla  (d.  1554), 
daughter  of  John  HI.,  duke  of  Cleves,  whom  he  had  married  in 
X  527,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  ddest  son,  John  Frederick.  The 
dector  was  a  great  hunter  and  a  hard  drinker,  whose  brave  and 
dignified  bearing  in  a  time  of  misfortune  won  for  him  his  sunuinie 
of  Magnanimous,  and  drew  eulogies  from  Roger  Ascham  and 
Melanchthon.  He  founded  the  university  of  Jena  and  was  a 
benefactor  to  that  of  Ldpzig. 

See  Mentz,  Johann  Friedrick  der  GrossmCtige  Qena,  1903) ;  Rogee. 
Johann  Friedrick  der  GrossmHtige  (Halle,  1902)  and  L.  von  Ranke, 
Deutsche  Ceschichte  im  Zeiialter  der  Jt^ormation  (Ldpzig,  1882). 

JOHN  FREDERKK  (151^x595),  called  der  MitOere,  didte  of 
Saxoi^,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Frederick,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  the  Saxon  electorate  by  the  emperor  Charks  V.  in 
X547.  Bom  at  Toigau  on  the  8th  of  January  X529,  he  received 
a  good  education,  ud  when  his  fatho'  was  imprisoned  in  1547 
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undertodk  the  govemmeat  of  the  remntnt  of  ekctonl  Saxony 
which  the  emperor  allowed  the  Ernestine  branch  of  the  Wettin 
iamily  to  keep.  Released  in  155a  John  Frederick  the  elder 
died  two  yean  latere  and  his  three  sons  ruled  Ernestine  Saxony 
together  until  1557,  when  John  Frederick  was  made  sole  ruler. 
This  arrangement  lasted  until  1565,  when  John  Frederick  shared 
his  lands  with  his  surviving  brother,  John  William  (1530-1573), 
retaining  for  himself  Gotha  and  Weimar.  The  duke  was  a  strong, 
even  a  fanatical,  Lutheran,  but  his  religious  views  were  gradually 
subordinated  to  the  one  idea  of  regaining  the  electoral  dignity 
then  held  by  Augustus  I.  To  attain  this  end  he  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  the  schemes  of  Wilhelm  von  Grumbach,  who  came  to  his 
court  about  r557  and  offered  to  regain  the  electoral  dignity  and 
even  to  acquire  the  Empire  for  his  patn>n.  In  spite  of  repeated 
warnings  from  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  John  Frederick  con- 
tinued to  protect  Grumbach,  and  in  1566  his  obstinacy  caused 
him  to  be  placed  under  the  imperial  ban.  Its  execution  was 
entrusted  to  Augustus  who,  aided  by  the  duke's  brother,  John 
William,  marched  against  Gotha  with  a  strong  force.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  mutiny  the  town  surrendered  in  April  1567,  and 
John  Frederick  was  delivered  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  IL 
He  was  imprisoned  in  Vienna,  his  lands  were  given  to  his 
brother,  and  he  remained  in  captivity  until  his  death  at  Steyer 
on  the  6th  of  May  1595.  These  years  were  mainly  occupied 
with  studying  theology  and  in  correspondence.  John  Frederick 
married  firstly  Agnes  (d.  1555)  daughter  of  Philip,  Undgrave  of 
Hesse,  and  widow  of  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  secondly 
Elizabeth  (d.  1594)  daughter  of  Frederick  III.,  elector  palatine 
of  the  Rhine,  by  whom  he  left  two  sons,  John  Casimir  (1 564- 
1635)  and  John  Ernest  (1566-1638).  Elizabeth  shared  her 
husband's  imprisonment  for  twenty-two  years. 

See  A.  Beck,  Jokann  Friedrith  der  MiUUre,  Htnog  mu  Soehien 
(Vienna,  1858);  and  F.  Ortk>ff,  Ceschkhi§  der  Crumbackistken 
B6nda  Ueoa,  1868-1870). 

JOHN  GEORGE  I.  (1585-1656),  elector  of  Saxony,  second  son 
of  the  elector  Christian  I.,  was  bom  on  the  5lh  of  March  1585, 
succeeding  to  the  electorate  in  June  161  x  on  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  Christian  XL  The  geographical  position  of 
electoral  Saxony  hardly  less  than  her  high  standing  among  the 
German  Protestants  gave  her  ruler  much  importance  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  however, 
the  new  elector  took  up  a  somewhat  detached  position.  His 
personal  allegiance  to  Lutheranism  was  sound,  but  he  liked 
neither  the  growing  strength  of  Brandenburg  nor  the  increasing 
prestige  of  the  Palatinate;  the  adherence  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  Saxon  ruling  house  to  Protestantism  seemed  to  him  to 
suggest  that  the  head  of  electoral  Saxony  should  throw  his  weight 
!ntb  the  other  scale,  and  he  was  prepared  to  favour  the  advances 
of  the  Habsburgs  and  the  Roman  Catholic  party.  Thus  he  was 
easily  induced  to  vote  for  the  election  of  Ferdinand,  archduke 
of  Styria,  as  emperor  in  August  1619,  an  action  which  nullified 
the  anticipated  opposition  of  the  Protestant  electors.  The  new 
emperor  secured  the  help  of  John  George  for  the  impending 
campaign  in  Bohemia  by  promidng  that  he  should  be  undbturbed 
in  his  possession  of  certain  ecclesiastical  lands.  Carrying  out 
his  share  of  the  bargain  by  occupying  Silesia  and  LusatHi,  where 
he  displayed  much  clemency,  the  Saxon  elector  had  thus  some 
part  in  driving  Frederick  V.,  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  from 
Bohemia  and  in  crushing  Protestantism  in  that  country,  the 
crown  of  which  he  himseUf  had  previously  refused.  Gradually, 
however,  he  was  made  uneasy  by  the  obvious  trend  of  the  im- 
perial policy  towards  the  annihUation  of  Protestantism,  and  by 
a  dread  lest  the  ecclesiastical  lands  should  be  taken  from  him; 
and  the  issue  of  the  edict  of  restitution  in  March  1629  put  the 
coping-stone  to  his  fears.  Still,  although  clamouring  vainly 
for  the  exemption  of  the  dectorate  from  the  area  covered  by  the 
edict,  John  George  took  no  dedded  measures  to  break  his 
alliance  with  the  emperor.  He  did,  indeed,  in  February  1631 
call  a  meeting  of  Protesunt  princes  at  Leipsig,  but  in  spite 
of  the  appeals  of  the  preacher  Matthias  Hoe  von  Hohenegg 
(1580-1645)  he  conlentol  himself  with  a  formal  protest.  Mean- 
while Gustavui  Adolpbus  had  landed  in  Germany,  and  the  elector 
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had  refused  to  allow  Um  to  cross  the  Elbe  at  Wittenberg,  tbas 
hindering  his  attempt  to  relieve  Magdeburg.  But  John  Ge»rge's 
reluctance  to  join  the  Protestants  disappeared  when  the  imperial 
troops  under  TfUy  began  to  ravage  Saxony,  and  in  September 
163 1  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Swedish  king.  The 
Saxon  troops  were  present  at  the  battle  of  Breitenfeld,  but  were 
routed  by  the  imperialists,  the  elector  himself  seeking  safety  in 
flight.  Nevertheleu  he  soon  took  the  offensive.  Marching  into 
Bohemia  the  Saxons  occupied  Prague,  but  John  George  soon 
began  to  negotiate  for  peace  and  consequently  his  soldiers 
offered  little  resistance  to  Wallenstein,  who  drove  them  back 
into  Saxoay^  However,  for  the  present  the  efforts  of  Gustavus 
Adolphoi  prevented  the  elector  from  deserting  him,  bat  the 
position  was  changed  by  the  death  of  the  king  at  Ltttaen  in  163}, 
and  the  refusal  of  Saxony  to  join  the  Protestant  league  under 
Swedish  leadership.  Still  letting  his  troops  fight  in  a  desultory 
fashion  against  the  imperialists,  John  George  again  negotiated 
for  peace,  and  in  May  1635  he  concluded  the  important  treaty 
of  Prague  with  Ferdinand  IL  His  reward  was  Lusatia  and 
certain  other  additions  of  territory;  the  retention  by  his  son 
Augustas  of  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg;  and  some  conces- 
sions with  regard  to  the  edict  of  restitution.  Almost  at  once  he 
decUred  war  upon  the  Swedes,  but  in  October  1636  he  was  beaten 
at  Wittstock;  and  Saxony,  ravaged  impartially  by  both  sides» 
was  soon  in  a  deplorable  condition.  At  length  in  September 
1645  the  elector  was  compelled  to  agree  to  a  truce  with  the 
Swedes,  who,  however,  retained  Leipzig;  and  as  far  as  Saxony 
was  concerned  this  ended  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  After  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  which  with  regard  to  Saxony  did  little 
more  than  confirm  the  treaty  of  Prague,  John  (George  died 
on  the  8th  of  October  1656.  Althou^  not  without  ^tical 
acumen,  he  was  not  a  great  ruler;  his  character  appears  to 
have  been  harsh  and  unlovely,  and  he  was  addicted  to  drink. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  in  addition  to  his  successor  John 
George  II.  he  left  three  sons,  Augustus  (1614-1680),  Christian 
(d.  1691)  and  Maurice  (d.  1681)  who  were  all  endowed  with 
lands  in  Saxony,  and  who  founded  cadet  branches  of  the  Saxoa 
house. 

John  Gbokcb  n.  (1613-1680),  elector  of  Saxony,  was  bora 
on  the  31st  of  May  1613.  In  1657,  just  after  his  accession,  he 
made  an  arrangenunt  with  his  three  brothers  with  the  object  of 
preventing  disputes  over  their  separate  territories,  and  in  1664  he 
entered  into  friendly  relations  with  Louis  XIV.  He  received 
money  from  the  French  king,  but  the  exisUnce  of  a  strong  anti- 
French  party  in  Saxony  induced  him  occasionally  to  respond 
to  the  overtures  of  the  emperor  Leopold  L  The  elector's 
primary  interests  were  not  in  politics,  but  in  music  and  art. 
He  adorned  Dresden,  which  under  him  became  the  musical  centre 
of  Germany;  welcoming  foreign  musicians  and  others  he 
gathered  around  him  a  large  and  splendid  court,  and  his  capital 
was  the  constant  scene  of  musical  and  other  festivals.  His 
enormous  expenditure  compelled  him  in  x66i  to  grant  greater 
control  over  monetary  matters  to  the  esutes,  a  step  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  later  system  of  finance  in  Saxony. 
John  George  died  at  Freiberg  on  the  a  and  of  August  1680. 

JoaN  George  III.  (1647-1691),  elector  of  Saxony,  the 
only  son  of  John  George  II.,  was  born  on  the  20th  of  June  1647. 
He  forsook  the  vacillating  foreign  policy  of  his  father  and  in 
June  1683  joined  an  alliance  against  France.  Having  raised  the 
first  standing  army  in  the  electorate  he  helped  to  drive  the  Turks 
from  Vienna  in  September  x68o,  leading  his  men  with  great 
gallantry;  but  disgusted  with  the  attitude  of  the  emperor 
Leopold  L  after  the  victory,  he  returned  at  once  to  Saxony. 
However,  he  sent  aid  to  Leopold  in  1685.  When  Louis  XlV.'s 
armies  invaded  Germany  in  September  1688  John  George  was  one 
of  the  first  to  take  up  arms  against  the  French,  and  after  sharing 
in  the  capture  of  Mains  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  imperial  forces.  He  had  not,  however,  met  with  any 
notable  success  when  he  died  at  Tilbingen  on  the  i  ath  of  Septem* 
ber  1691.  Like  his  father,  he  was  very  fond  of  music,  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  less  extravagant  than  John  George  11. 
His  wife  was  Anna  Sophia,  daughter  of  Frederick  III.  king  of 
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Deomatk,  and  both  his  iods,  John  George  and  Frederick 
Augustua,  became  electora  of  SaxonXf  the  latter  also  becoming 
king  of  Poland  as  Augustus  II. 

John  GKoaoB  IV.  (1668^x694),  elector  of  Saxony,  was  bom  on 
the  i8th  of  October  x668.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  his 
chief  adviser  was  Hans  Adam  von  SchOning  (X64X-X696),  who 
counselled  a  union  between  Saxony  and  Brandenburg  and  a  more 
independent  attitude  towards  the  emperor.  In  accordance 
with  this  advice  certain  proposals  were  put  before  Leopold  I. 
to  which  he  refused  to  agree;  and  consequently  the  Saxon  troops 
withdrew  from  the  impoial  anny»  a  proceeding  which  led  the 
chagrined  emperor  to  seise  and  imprison  Schdning  in  July  1692. 
Although  John  George  was  unable  to  procure  his  minister's 
release,  Leopold  managed  to  allay  the  elector's  anger,  and  early 
in  X693  the  Saxon  soldiers  rejoined  the  imperialists.  This 
elector  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  passion  for  Magdalene  Sibylle 
Von  NeidscbUtx  (d.  1694),  created  in  X693  countess  of  Rochlitx, 
whom  on  his  accession  be  publicly  established  as  his  mistress. 
John  George  left  no  legitimate  issue  when  he  died  on  the  ajth 
of  April  1694. 

JOHN>  MAURICB  OF  NASSAU  (x6o4-x679)>  sumamed  the 
Braailian,  was  the  son  of  John  the  Younger,  count  of  Nassau- 
Siegen-Dillenburg,  and  the  grandson  of  John,  the  elder  brother 
of  William  the  Silent  and  the  chief  author  of  the  Union  of 
Utrecht.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  of  his 
cousin,  the  stadtholder  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange,  and  was  by 
him  recommended  to  the  directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
company  in  1636  to  be  governor-general  of  the  new  dominion  in 
Brasil  recently  conquered  by  the  company.  He  landed  at  Ibe 
Recife,  the  port  of  Pernambuco,  and  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
Dutch,  in  January  X637.  By  a  series  of  successful  expeditions 
he  gradually  extended  the  Dutch  possessions  from  Sergipe  on 
the  south  to  S.  Luis  de  Maranham  in  the  north.  He  likewise 
conquered  the  Portuguese  possessions  of  St  George  del  Mina  and 
St  Thomas  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  famous  architect,  Pieter  Post  of  Haarlem,  he  transformed  the 
Recife  by  building  a  new  town  adorned  with  splendid  public 
edifices  and  gardens,  which  was  called  after  his  name  Mauritstad. 
By  his  statesmanlike  policy  he  brought  the  colony  into  a  most 
flourishing  condition  and  succeeded  even  in  reconciling  the 
Portuguese  settlers  to  submit  quietly  to  Dutch  rule.  His  large 
schemes  and  lavish  expenditure  alarmed  however  the  parsi- 
monious  directors  of  the  West  India  company,  but  John  Maurice 
refused  to  retain  his  post  unless  he  was  given  a  free  hand,  and  he 
returned  to  Europe  in  July  1644.  He  was  shortly  afterwards 
appointed  by  Frederick  Henry  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry 
in  the  States  army,  and  he  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1645  and 
1646.  When  the  war  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Milnster  in 
January  1648,  he  accepted  from  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  the 
post  of  governor  of  Qeves,  Mark  and  Ravensberg,  and  later  also 
of  Minden.  His  success  in  the  Rhineland  was  as  great  as  it  had 
been  in  Braatl,  and  he  proved  himself  a  most  able  and  wise  ruler. 
At  the  end  of  1659  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  order  of  St  John 
and  made  a  prince  of  the  Empire.  In  1664  he  came  back  to 
Holland;  wfa^  the  war  broke  out  with  En^and  supported  by 
an  invaaion  from  the  bishop  of  MOnster,  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Dutch  forces  on  land.  Though  hampered 
in  his  command  by  the  restrictions  of  the  states-general,  he 
repelled  the  invasion,  and  the  bishop,  Christoph  von  Galen,  was 
forced  to  conclude  peace.  His  campaigning  was  not  yet  at  an 
end,  for  in  1673  he  was  appointed  by  the  stadiholder  William  III. 
to  command  the  forces  in  Friesland  and  Groningen,  and  to  defend 
the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Provinces.  In  1675  his  health  com- 
pelled him  to  give  up  active  military  service,  and  be  spent  his 
last  yean  in  his  bdoved  Qeves,  where  he  died  on  the  aoib 
of  December  1679.  The  house  which  be  built  at  the  Hague, 
named  after  him  the  Maurits-huis.  now  contains  the  splendid 
collections  of  pictures  so  well  known  to  all  admirers  of  Dutch 
art. 

*Thb  name  is  usuaDy  written  loan,  the  form  used  by  the 
man  himself  in  hb  siciksturc — see  the  facatnile  in  Nccacbcra  La 
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FUrsten  Jokcnu  Moritz  von  Nassau  , 
Leven  van  Jaam  Manriu,  Craaf  imi  Na$Si 
1840). 

JOHM  0*  GROATS  HOUSB.  a  spot  on  the  north  coast  of  Caith- 
ness, Scotland,  14  m.  N.  of  Wick  and  li  m.  W.  of  Duncansby 
Head.  It  is  the  mythical  site  of  an  octagonal  house  said  to  have 
been  erected  early  in  the  x6th  century  by  one  John  Groot,  a 
Dutchman  who  had  migrated  to  the  north  of  Scotland  by  per- 
mission of  James  IV.  According  to  the  legend,  other  members 
of  the  Groot  family  followed  John,  and  acquired  lands  around 
Duncansby.  When  there  were  eight  Groot  families*  disputes 
began  to  arise  as  to  precedence  at  annual  feasts.  These  squabbles 
John  Groot  is  said  to  have  settled  by  building  an  octagonal  house 
which  had  eight  entrances  and  eight  tables,  so  that  the  head  of 
each  family  could  enter  by  his  own  door  and  sit  at  the  head  of  his 
own  table.  Being  but  a  few  miles  south  of  Dunnet  Head,  John 
o'  Groat's  is  a  cdloquial  term  for  the  most  northerly  point  of 
Scotland.  The  site  of  the  traditional  building  is  marked  by  an 
outline  traced  in  turf.  Descendants  of  the  Groot  family,  now 
Groat,  still  live  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  cowry-shell,  Cy>ra«s 
turopaeot  is  locally  known  as  "  John  o'  Groat's  bucky." 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNlVBRSmr,  an  American  educaUonal 
institution  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.S.A.  Its  trustees,  choseA 
by  Johns  Hopkins  (1794-XS73),  a  successful  Baltimore  merchant, 
were  incorporated  on  the  a4th  of  August  1867  under  a  general 
act  "  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the  sUte  of  Mary- 
land." But  nothing  was  actually  done  until  after  the  death  at 
Johns  Hopkins  (Dec.  34, 1873),  when  his  fortune  of  $7,000,000 
was  equally  divided  between  the  projected  university  and  a 
hospital,  also  to  bear  his  name,  and  intended  to  be  an  auxiliary 
to  the  medical  school  of  the  university.  The  trustees  of  the 
university  consulted  with  many  prominent  educationists, 
notably  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard,  Andrew  D.  White  of 
Cornell,  and  James  B.  Angell  of  the  tmiversity  of  Michigan;  on 
the  30th  of  December  1874  they  elated  Daniel  Coit  Oilman  iq.9.) 
president.  The  university  was  formally  opened  on  the  3rd  o< 
October  1876,  when  an  address  was  delivered  by  T.  H.  Huxley. 
The  first  year  was  largely  given  up  to  consultation  anaong  the 
newly  chosen  professors,  among  whom  were — ^in  Greek,  B.  L. 
Gildersleeve;  in  mathematics,  J.  J.  Sylvester;  in  chemistry,  Ira 
Remsen;  in  biology,  Henry  Newell  Martin  (1&A8-X896);  in 
zoology,  William  Keith  Brooks  (1848-X908);  and  in  physics, 
Henry  Augustus  Rowland  ( 1 848-X90X).  Prominent  among  later 
teachers  were  Arthur  Cayley  in  mathematics,  the^emitic  scholar 
Paul  Haupt  (b.  1858),  Granville  Stanley  Hall  in  psychology, 
Maurice  Bloomfield  in  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology,  James 
Rendd  Harris  in  Biblical  philology,  James  Wilson  Bright  in 
English  philology,  Herbert  B.  Adams  in  history,  and  Richard 
T.  Ely  (b.  1854)  in  economics.  The  university  at  once  became 
a  pioneer  in  the  United  States  in  teaching  by  means  of  seminary 
courses  and  laboratories,  and  it  has  been  eminently  successful 
in  encouraging  research,  in  scientific  production,  and  in  preparing 
its  students  to  become  instructors  in  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. It  includes  a  college  in  which  each  of  five  paralld  courses 
leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  but  its  reputation  has  been 
established  chkfly  by  its  other  two  departments,  the  graduate 
school  and  the  medical  school.  The  graduate  school  offers 
courses  in  philosophy  and  psychology,  physics,  chemistry  and 
bidogy,  historical  and  economic  science,  language  and  literature, 
and  confers  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  after  at  least  three 
years'  residence.  From  its  foundation  the  university  had  novd 
features  and  a  liberal  administration.  Twenty  axmual  fellow- 
ships of  $500  each  were  opened  to  the  graduates  of  any  college. 
Petrography  and  laboratory  psychology  were  among  the  new 
sciences  fostered  by  the  new  university.  Such  eminent  out- 
siders were  secured  for  brief  residence  and  lecture  courses  as 
J.  R.  Lowell.  F.  J.  Child;  Simon  Newcomb,  H.  £.  von  Hoist. 
F.  A.  Walker,  William  James,  Sidney  Lanier.  James  Bryce, 
E.  A.  Freeman,  W.  W.  Goodwin,  and  Alfred  Russd  Wallace. 
President  Gilman  gave  up  his  presidential  duties  on  the  istof 
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September  igot,  Tol  Remeen*  aocceedlng  him  in  the  oflke. 
The  medical  department,  inaugutated  in  1893,  is  closely  affiliated 
with  the  excellently  equipped  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  (opened 
In  1889),  and  is  actually  a  graduate  school,  as  it  admits  only 
studenU  holding  the  bachelor's  degree  or  its  equivalent.  The 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  conferred  after  four  years  of 
successful  study,  and  advanced  courses  are  offered.  The  depart- 
ment's  greatest  teachers  have  been  William  Osier  <b.  1849)  and 
WUliam  Henry  Welch  (b.  1850). 

The  buildings  of  the  university -were  in  X901  an  unpretentious 
group  on  crowded  ground  near  the  business  centre  of  the  dty. 
In  1902  a  new  site  was  secured,  containing  about  125  acres  amid 
l^eaunt  surroundings  in  the  northern  suburbs,  and  new  build- 
ings were  designed  in  accordance  with  a  plan  formed  with  a  view 
to  secure  harmony  and  symmetry.  In  X907  the  library  contained 
more  than  133,000  bound  volumes.  Among  the  numerous 
publications  issued  by  the  university  press  are;  American 
Journal  of  Matkemaiics,  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political 
Seience,  Reprint  of  Economic  Tracts,  American  Journal  of  Phih' 
hgy.  Contributions  to  Assyriology  and  Semitic  Philology,  Modem 
Language  Notes,  American  Chemical  Journal,  American  Journal 
of  Insanity,  Terrestrial  Magnetism  and  Atmospheric  Electricity, 
Reports  of  the  Maryland  Geological  Survey,  and  Reports  of  the 
Maryland  Weather  Service.  The  institution  is  maintained 
chiefly  with  the  proceeds  of  the  endowment  fund.  It  also  receives 
aid  from  the  state,  and  charges  tuition  fees.  Its  government  is 
entrusted  to  a  board  of  trustees,  while  the  direction  of  affairs  of 
a  strictly  academic  nature  is  delegated  to  an  academic  council 
and  to  department  boards.  In  1907-1908  the  regular  faculty 
numbered  175,  and  there  was  an  enrolment  of  683  students,  of 
whom  518  were  in  post-graduate  courses. 

On'the  hbtory  of  the  university  tee  Daniel  C.  Cilman.  The  Launch' 
ing^a  Unieersity  (New  York,  1906),  and  the  annual  reports  of  the 
president. 

JOHNSON,  ANDREW  (x8o8-i875)»  seventeenth  pre»dent  of 
the  United  States,  was  bom  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  on  the 
39th  of  December  x8o8.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  his  father 
died  when  Andrew  was  four  years  old.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  Uilor,  his  spare  hours  being  spent  in  acquiring 
the  rudiments  of  an  education.  He  learned  to  read  from  a  book 
which  contained  selected  orations  of  great  British  and  American 
statesmen.  The  young  tailor  went  to  Laurens  (^urt  House, 
South  CaroUna,  in  1824,  to  work  at  his  trade,  but  returned  to 
Raleigh  in  1826  and  soon  afterward  removed  to  Greeneville  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Tennessee.  He  married  during  the  same  year 
Eliaa  McCardle  (1810-1876),  much  his  superior  by  birth  and 
education,  who  taught  him  the  common  school  branches  of 
learning  and  was  of  great  assistance  in  his  later  career.  In  East 
Tennessee  most  of  the  people  were  small  farmers,  while  West 
Tennessee  was  a  land  of  great  slave  plantations.  Johnson  began 
in  politics  to  oppose  the  aristocratic  element  and  became  the 
spokesman  and  champion  of  the  poorer  and  labouring  classes. 
In  1828  he  was  elected  an  alderman  of  Greeneville  and  in  1830- 
1834  was  mayor.  In  1834,  in  the  Tennessee  constitutional  coup 
vention  he  endeavoured  to  limit  the  influence  of  the  slaveholders 
by  basing  representation  in  the  state  legislature  on  the  white 
population  alone.  In  X835-X837  and  1839-1841  Johnson  was 
a  Democratic  member  of  the  state  House  of  Representatives,  and 
in  X84X-1843  of  the  state  Senate;  in  both  houses  he  uniformly 
upheld  the  cause  of  the  *'  conunon  people,"  and,  in  addition, 
opposed  legislation  for  "internal  improvements."  He  soon 
was  recognized  as  the  political  champion  of  East  Tennessee. 
Though  his  favourite  leaders  became  Whigs,  Johnson  remained 
a  Democrat,  and  in  X840  canvassed  the  state  lor-  Van  Buren  for 
president. 

*  Ira  Remacn  was  bom  in  New  York  City  on  the  toth  of  February 
X846,  eraduated  at  the  coll^  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1865. 
studied  at  the  New  York  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  and  at 
the  untversity  of  GOttingen,  was  prcyiessor  of  chemistry  at  Williams 
College  in  1872-1876.  and  in  X876  became  professor  of  diemistry 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  published  many  textbooks  <» 
chemistry,  organic  and  inorganic,  which  were  rcpubli^ed  in  England 
and  were  translated  abroad.  In  X879  he  founded  the  American 
Chemical  Journal. 


In  1843  he  waselected  to  the  national  Rouaeof  Representatives 
and  there  remained  for  ten  years  twtil  his  district  was  gerry- 
mandered by  the  Whigs  and  he  lost  his  teat.  But  he  at  once 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  governor  and  was  elected  and 
re-elected,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate,  serving 
from  X857  to  x8d2.  As  governor  (1853-1857)  he  proved  to  be  able 
and  non-partisan.  He  championed  popular  education  and  recom- 
mended the  homestead  policy  to  the  national  govemment,  and 
from  his  sympathy  with  the  working  classes  and  his  oft-avowed 
pride  in  hh  former  calling  he  became  known  as  the  "  mechanic 
governor."  In  Congress  he  proved  to  be  a  tireless  advocate  of 
the  daims  of  the  poorer  whites  and  an  opponent  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. He  favoured  the  annexation  of  Texas,  supported  the 
Polk  administration  on  the  issues  of  the  Mexican  War  and  the 
Oregon  boundary  controversy,  and  though  voting  for  the  admis- 
sion of  free  California  demanded  national  protection  for  slavery. 
He  also  advocated  the  homestead  law  and  low  tariffs,  opposed 
the  policy  of  **  internal  improvements,"  and  was  a  aealous  worker 
for  budget  economies.  Though  oppmed  to  a  monopoly  of  politi- 
cal power  in  (he  South  by  the  great  slaveholders,  he  deprecated 
anti-slavery  agitation  (even  favouring  denial  of  the  right  6( 
petition  on  that  subject)  as  threatening  abolition  or  the  dissolti- 
tion  of  the  Union,  and  iirent  with  his  sectional  leaders  so  far  as  to 
demand  freedom  of  choice  for  the  Territories,  and  protection 
for  slavery  where  it  existed— this  even  so  late  as  x86o.  He 
supported  in  x86o  the  ultra-Democratic  ticket  of  Breckinridge 
and  Lane,  but  he  did  not  identify  the  election  of  Lincoln  with 
the  ruin  of  the  South,  though  he  thought  the  North  should  give 
renewed  guarantees  to  slavery.  But  he  foUowed  Jackson 
rather  than  Calhoun,  .and  above  ever3rthing  else  set  his  love  of 
the  Union,  though  believing  the  South  to  be  grievously  wronged. 
He  was  the  only  Southern  member  of  Congress  who  opposed 
secession  and  refused  to  "  go  with  his  state  "  when  it  withdrew 
from  the  Union  in  i86x.  In  the  judgment  of  a  leading  opponent 
(O.  P.  Morton)  "  perhaps  no  man  in  Congress  exerted  the  same 
influence  on  the  public  sentiment  of  the  North  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  "  as  Johnson.  During  the  war  he  suffered  much  for 
his  loyalty  to  the  Union.  In  March  1862  Lincoln  made  him 
military  governor  of  the  part  of  Tennessee  captured  from  the 
Confederates,  and  after  two  years  of  autocratic  rule  (with  much 
danger  to  himselO  he  succeeded  in  organizizig  a  Union  govern- 
ment for  the  state.  In  1864,  to  secure  the  votes  of  the  war 
Democrats  and  to  please  the  border  states  that  had  remained 
in  the  Union,  Johnson  was  nominated  for  vice-president  on  the 
ticket  with  Lincoln. 

A  month  after  the  iiutiguration  the  murder  of  Lincoln  left 
him  president,  with  the  great  problem  to  solve  of  reconstruction 
of  the  Union.  AH  his  past  career  and  utterances  seemed  to 
indicate  that  he  would  favour  the  harshest  measures  toward  ex- 
Confederates,  hence  his  acceptabiUty  to  the  most  radical  republi- 
cans. But,  whether  because  he  drew  a  distinction  between  the 
treason  of  individuals  and  of  states,  or  was  influenced  by  Seward, 
or  simply,  once  in  responsible  position,  separated  Riepublican 
party  politics  from  the  question  of  constitutional  interpretation, 
at  least  he  speedily  showed  that  he  would  be  influenced  by 
no  acrimony,  and  adopted  the  lenient  reconstmction  policy  of 
Lincoln.  In  thb  he  had  for  some  time  the  cordial  support  of 
his  cabinet.  During  the  summer  of  1865  he  set  up  provisional 
dvil  governments  in  all  the  seceded  states  except  Texas,  and 
within  a  few  months  all  those  states  were  reorganized  and 
applying  for  readmission  to  the  Union.  The  radical  congress 
(lUpubUcan  by  a  large  majority)  sharply  opposed,  this  plan 
of  restoration,  as  they  had  opposed  Lincoln's  plan:  first, 
because  the  members  of  Congress  from  the  Southern  States 
(when  readmitted)  would  almost  certainly  vote  with  the  Demo- 
crats;' secondly,  because  relatively  few  of  the  Confederates 
were  punished;  and  thirdly,  because  the  newly  organized 
Southern  States  did  not  give  political  rights  to  the  negroes. 
The  question  of  the  status  of  the  negro  proved  the  crux  of  the 
issue.  Johnson  was  opposed  to  general  or  immediate  negro 
suffrage.  A  bitter  contest  began  in  Feb.  1866,  between  the  presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  which  refused  to  admit  representatives 
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from  the  South  and  daring*  z866  passed  over  fais  veto*  a 
number  of  important  measures,  such  as  the  Freedmen'a  Bureau 
Act  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  submitted  to  the  States  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Johnson  took  a 
prominent  and  undignified  part  in  the  congressional  campaign 
of  1866,  in  which  his  policies  were  voted  down  by  the  North. 
In  i807  Congress  threw  aside  his  work  of  restoration  and  pro- 
ceeded with  its  own  plan,  the  main  features  of  which  were  the 
disfranchisement  of  ex-Confederates  and  the  enfranchisement  of 
negroes.  On  the  2nd  of  March  1867  Congress  passed  over  the 
president's  veto  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  prohibiting  the  presi- 
dent from  dismissing  from  office  without  the  consent  <k  the 
Senate  any  ofl^er  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  that  body,  and  in  addition  a  section  was  inserted  in  the  army 
appropriation  bill  of  this  session  designed  to  subordinate  the 
president  to  the  Senate  and  the  general-in-chief  of  the  army  in 
military  matters.  The  president  was  thus  deprived  of  practi- 
cally all  power.  Stanton  and  other  members  of  his  cabinet  and 
General  Grant  became  hostile  to  him,  the  president  attempted 
to  remove  Stanton  without  regard  to  the  Tenure  of  Of&ce  Act, 
and,  finally,  to  get  rid  of  the  president.  Congress  in  x868  (Feb- 
ruary-May) made  an  attempt  to  impeach  and  remove  him,  his 
disregard  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  being  the  principal  charge 
against  him*  The  charges'  were  in  part  quite  trivial,  and  the 
evidence  was  ridiculously  inadequate  for  the  graver  charges. 
A  two-thirds  majority  was  necessary  for  conviction-;  and  the 
votes  being  3  5  to  19  (7  Republicans  and  1 2  Democrats  voting  in  his 
favour  on  the  cruci^  clauses)  he  was  acquitted.  The  misguided 
animus  of  the  impeachment  as  a  piece  of  partisan  politics  was 
soon  very  generally  admitted;  and  the  importance  of  its  failure, 
in  securing  the  continued  power  and  independence  of  the  presi- 
dential element  in  the  constitutional  system,  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  The  rest  of  his  term  as  president  was  compara- 
tively quiet  and  uneventful.  In  1869  he  retired  into  private  life 
in  Tennessee,  and  after  several  unsuccessful  efforts  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  free  of  party  trammels,  in  1875,  but 
died  at  Carter's  Sution,  Tenn.,  on  the  31st  of  July  1875.  The 
only  speech  he  made  was  a  skilful  and  temperate  arraignment  of 
President  Grant's  policy  towards  the  South* 

'The  charge*  centred  in  tht  pfMcdcitt's  irmovat  of  Secretary 
St^Lnton.  hi«  ud  inttrit*t  appofnLiriiL'nt  of  Lorvnzo  TKoKias«  hla  c^m- 
psufii  ifJcccht-3  iii  1866,  and  the  rfhtiop  of  Haie  three  thittgi  to  the 
Tunur^  oi  OiDioe  Act.  Uf  the  ct^ven  cbsrges  of  Impeach ru'dat 
the  fintE  wa*  th.it  Stanloo^s  rcraovat  wa*  conl/ary  lo  tm  Tenure 
of  Olfici*  Act:  ttie  Kfondp  that  the  appoifttmcifit  m  Thojii^  v^ii^  a 
vIobtliMi  oi  ma  $aiT>e  U^;  ihc  thLrj,  tlul  the  appamifriL-tit  vLubitd 
the  CmistitUtlloti ;  the  lourth,  th^C  |aha$aa  consfiired  uith  Th-'nias 
^'toltinder  Jiul  pncvisni  Edvpia  M.  Siantoa . , . fmrii  holtJtng^^Hni  ice 
Of  secretary  for  ihc  dcpdrimciit  lif  war  ";  the  fifihg  that  J<3hB^!ini  h^id 
consi^trcd  with  Thomaj^  to  *■"  prcvciit  and  hinder  the  csco/iikifi  "  of 
the  TentiTfi  nt  OMcg  Act;  the  sixth,  ihat  he  had  conspired  with 
Thotn^  *'  lo  *eke,  uLe  and  pos^csj  tJio  pr&perty  of  the  United 
StattTs  in  ihedirptirEineiit  of  w.\r/'  tfi  violation  of  the  Tenure  of  OJlJce 
Act;  itic  tcvpnih,  Lhat  ih!  is.,  an  ion  was  "  a  Mth  misdi;jnc:nfnour  "; 
the  elcfiih,  that  the  apfcuntmcnt  of  Thomas  was  "with  irit-nt 
iinU«fuUy  toeoiitrot  thts-di^.bunc inert t«  of  ihc  morteys  anpropfi.ned 
for  the  milkary  service  and  for  the dt-prtmcnt  of  is-ar  ;  the  nii.irh, 
that  he  had  iis^iruetetj  Major-GeneraJ  Enwry,,  in  commind  oi  ilie 
detiartjnEnt  af  Washington^  that  an  act  of  1^7  appropn ': ^'■■•■'  "  '  ^^y 
for  the  pHrmy  was  unconiititutionAJ;  the  tentn.  chat  hi  in 

1B66  const  it  uirtl "  a  high  ml^ctncanour  in  cflTirt  '* ;  and  i '  h, 

the  "  omnibus  "  article^  thai  he  bad  coininittcd  high  mii..  .,..„.,  jrs 
in  saying  that  the  j,yt,ti  Congress  wm  not  an  aT4t|i04'ii<d  ilon^irLHS, 
that  its  legi^ation  woi  not  binding  upon  htm,  and  that  it  was 
icirapable  ol  propoiinE  amendment^  The  actual  trial  br  l  l^  ,,n  1  i^c 
j^th  of  March  {Jr^im  the  5  th  of  WiTch  It  was  ad  journey  1  1  d, 

and  on  the  J4th  of  Maruh  to  thr  ^oth).    On  thir  i6th  a'.  er 

sesi^ions  io  which  the  Senate  repfatedlv  rcwrsed  the  ru^    ^  l»e 

chief  justice  a*  to  thfc  ^d minion  t>l  cviJcncc,  in  which  thu  pfciL.^^:,Jt'8 
ccrunjel  s-howcd  that  tbqir  caw  wa«  excdlently  pie  pa  red  and  'he 
pmsecut^nK  counsel  appealed  in  grneirat  to  political  passiara  rarlicr 
than  to  judlJdal  fmpartiJility^  the  clev-endi  artide  wai  votc4  on  jnd 
pmpcaichjiient  failed  by  3  u^g^Q  vote  (35  t&  igj  7  rtpubUean*  and  la 
dctn'jcfati  vollnif  "  Kot  Huihy  '0  of  the  neiccssary  two- thirds. 
After  ten  das :*'  inrcfva!, dnnng  hhich  B.  F.  Butli^f  of  ihc  pro^^ci'ting 
couriMrt  Hiteinpted  t*  fltQ^t  ihit  eomip'ii.sn  bad  bfen  iir^actifod  on 
*omt  of  thO««  i«jt1n-     Xnt  ipj  Kt^'/*  on  the    '  '     "  " 


ul;eo  on  thi3 
tilt  clei'Uitti  ar« 


the  aflth  of  May  a  vote  was 
le*  with  the  wme  result  as  on 
ow  otv  the  otJtcr  aj^ttcki- 


President  Johnson's  leading  political  prindples  were  a  i 
ence  of  Andrew  Jackson,  unlimited  oonfidence  in  the  people,  and 
an  intense  veneration  for  the  constitution.  Throughout  his  hfa 
he  remained  in  some  respects  a  "  backwoodsman."  He  lacked 
the  finish  of  systematic  education.  But  his  whole  career  sufi* 
cicntly  proves  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary  qualities. 
He  did  not  rise  above  untoward  circumstances  by  favour,  nor-^ 
until  after  his  election  as  senatoi^—by  fortunate  and  fortuitous 
connexion  with  great  events,  but  by  strength  of  native  talents, 
persistent  purpose,  and  an  iron  will.  He  had  strong,  rugged 
powers,  was  a  close  reasoner  and  a  forcible  speaker.  Unfor* 
tunately  his  e;ttemporaneous  speeches  were  commonplace.  In  very 
bad  taste,  fervently  intemperate  and  denunciatory;  and  though 
this  was  probably  due  largely  to  temperament  and  habits  of 
stump-speaking  formed  in  early  life,  it  was  attributed  by  his 
enemies  to  drink.  Resorting  to  stimulants  after  illness,  his 
marked  excess  in  this  respect  on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguratioa 
as  vice-president  undoubtedly  did  him  harm  with  the  public. 
Faults  of  personality  were  his  great  handicap.  Though  i^>proacb* 
able  and  not  without  kindliness  of  manner,  he  seemed  hard  and 
inflexible;  and  while  president,  physical  pain  and  domestic 
anxieties,  added  to  the  struggles  of  public  life,  combined  to  accen- 
tuate a  naturally  somewhat  severe  temperament.  A  lifelong 
Southern  Democrat,  he  was  forced  to  lead  (nominally  at  leasOa 
party  of  Northern  Republicans,  with  whom  he  had  no  bond  of 
sympathy  save  a  common  opposition  to  secession;  and  hla 
ardent,  aggressive  convictions  and  character,  above  all  his 
complete  lack  of  Uct,  unfitted  him  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
passionate  partisanship  of  Congress.  The  absolute  integrity 
and  unflinching  courage  that  marked  his  career  were  always 
imgrudgingly  admitted  by  his  greatest  enemies. 

See  L.  Foster.  TAe  Li/e  and  Speeches  of  Andrew  Johnson  (1866); 
D.  M.  DeWitt,  The  Impeachment  and  Trial  of  Andrew  Johnson  (1903); 
C.  E.  Chadscy,  Tht  StrutgU  between  President  Johnson  and  Congress 
over  Reconstruction  (1896):  and  W.  A.  Dunning,  Essays  oh  the  Cieil 
War  and  Reconstruction  (1898).  Also  see  W.  A.  Dunning's  paper 
"  More  Light  on  Andrew  Johnson"  (in  the /I  mertcan  Historical  Rhtrje, 
April  1906),  in  which  apparently  conclusive  evidence  is  presented 
to  prove  that  Johnson's  first  tnau^ral.  a  notable  state  paoer,  was 
written  by  the  historian  Geoige  Bancroft. 

JOHNSON.  BENJAMIN  (c.  1665-1742),  English  actor,  was  first 
a  scene  painter,  then  acted  in  the  provinces,  and  appeared  in 
London  in  1695  at  Drury  Lane  after  Betterton's  defection.  He 
was  the  original  Captain  Driver  in  Oronooko  (1696),  Captain 
Fireball  in  Farquhar's  5/f  Harry  Wildair  (1701),  Sable  in  Steele's 
Funeral  (1702),  &c.;  as  the  First  Gravcdiggcr  in  Hamlet  and 
in  several  characters  in  the  plays  of  Ben  Jonson  he  was  particu- 
larly good.    He  succeeded,  also,  to  Thomas  Doggell's  rBles. 

JOHNSON,  EASTMAN  (1824-1906),  American  artist,  was  bom 
at  Lovell,  Maine,  on  the  29th  of  July  1824.  He  studied  at 
Diisseldorf,  Paris,  Rome  and  The  Hague,  the  last  city  being  his 
home  for  four  years.  In  i860  he  was  elected  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  New  York.  A  distinguished  portrait  and 
genre  painter,  he  made  distinctively  American  themes  his  own, 
depicting  the  negro,  fisherfolk  and  farm  life  with  unusual  interest. 
Such  pictures  as  **  Old  Kentucky  Home  "  (1867),  "  Husking 
Bee  "  (1876),  "  Cranberry  Harvest,  Nantucket  "  (1880),  and  his 
portrait  group  "  The  Funding  Bill  **  (1881)  achieved  a  national 
reputation.  Among  his  sitters  were  many  prominent  men, 
including  Daniel  Webster;  Presidents  Hayes,  Arthur,  Cleveland 
and  Harrison;  William  M.  Evarts,  Charles  J.  Folger;  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  James  McCosh.  Noah  Porter  and  Sir 
Edward  Archbald.  He  died  In.  New  York  City  on  the  5th  of 
April  X906. 

JOHNSON,  RBVBRDT  (x 796-1876),  American  political  leader 
and  jtirist,  was  bom  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  on  the  aist  of  May 
1796.  His  father,  John  Johnson  f  1770-1824),  was  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  who  served  in  both  houses  of  the  Maryland  General 
Assembly,  as  attorney-general  of  the  state  (x8o6-i8i  x),  as  a  judge 
of  the  court  of  appeals  (x8xx-x83i),  and  as  a  chancellor  of  his 
state  (X82X-1824).  Reverdy  graduated  from  St  John's  college  in 
x8i2.  He  then  studied  law  in  his  father's  oflice,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  181 5  and  began  to  practise  in  Upper  Marlborough, 
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Mnce  George's  county.  In  1817  he  removed  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  became  the  professional  associate  of  Luther  Martin, 
William  Pinkney  and  Roger  B.  Taney;  with  Thomas  Harris  he 
reported  the  decisions  of  the  coart  of  appeals  in  Harris  and 
Johnson*!  Reports  (1830-1827);  and  In  1818  be  was  appointed 
chief  commissioner  of  insolvent  debtDrs.  From  1821  to  1825 
he  was  a  state  senator;  from  1825  to  1845  be  devoted  himself  to 
his  practice;  from  1845  to  1849,  as  a  Whig,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate;  and  from  March  1849  to  Jtily  1850 
he  was  attorney-general  of  the  United  States.  In  1856  he  beoune 
identified  with  the  conservative  wing  of  the  Democrstic  party, 
and  four  years  later  supported  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  the 
presidency.  In  i86f  he  was  a  delegate  from  MaryUnd  to  the 
peace  convention  at  Washington;  in  1861-1862  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates.  After  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans  he  was  commissioned  by  Lincoln  to  revise  the  decisions 
of  the  military  commandant,  General  B.  F.  Butter,  in  regard 
to  foreign  governments,  and  reversed  all  those  decisions  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  administration.  In  1863  he  again 
took  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  In  1868  he  was 
appointed  minister  to  Great  Britain  and  soon  afler  his  arrival 
in  England  negotiated  the  Johnson-Clarendon  treaty  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  arising  out  of  the  CfVil  War;  this,  however, 
the  Senate  refused  to  ratify,  and  he  returned  home  on  the  acces- 
sion of  General  U.  S.  Grant  to  the  presidency.  Again  resuming 
his  practke  he  was  engaged  by  the  government  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Ku-KluK  cases.  He  died  on  the  xoth  of  .February 
1876  at  Annapolis.  He  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  secession, 
and  pleaded  for  compromise  and  conciliation.  Opposed,  to  the 
Reconstruction  measures,  he  voted  for  them  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  better  to  accept  than  reject  them,  since  they  were  probably 
the  best  that  could  be  obtained.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  engaged 
during  his  later  years  in  most  of  the  especially  important  cases 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  courts  of 
Maryland. 

JOHHBOH,  RICHARD  (i573'i659?),  English  romance  writer, 
was  baptized  in  London  on  the  24th  of  May  1573.  His  most 
famous  romance  is  The  Famous  Kisiorie  of  the  Seaven  Champions 
of  Christendom  (1596  ?).  The  success  of  this  book  was  so  great 
that  the  author  added  a  second  and  a  third  part  in  1608  and  161 6. 
His  other  stories  include:  Tlie  Ifine  Worthies  of  London  (1592); 
The  Pleasant  Walks  of  hfoorefields  (1607)^  The  Pleasant  Conceites 
of  Old  Hohson  (1607),  the  hero  being  a  well-known  haberdasher 
in  the  Poultry;  The  Most  Pleasant  History  of  Tom  a  Lineolne 
(1607);  A  Remembrance  of , ,  .  Robert  Earle  ofSaMsbury  (1612); 
Lookeon  Me,  London  (1613);  The  History  of  Tom  Thumbe  (1621). 
The  Crown  Garland  of  Golden  Roses  ,  .  .  set  forth  in  Many 
Pleasant  new  Songs  and  Sonnets  (161 2)  was  reprinted  for  the 
Percy  Society  (1842  and  1845). 

JOHNSON.  RICHARD  MENTOR  (i  781-1850),  ninth  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  Bryant's  Station, 
Kentucky,  on  the  17th  of  October  1781.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  x8oo,  and  became  prominent  as  a  lawyer  and  Democratic 
politician,  serving  in  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  and 
in  the  Senate  for  many  years.  From  1837  to  184 1  he  was  vice- 
president  of  the  United  Stales,  to  which  position  he  was  elected 
over  Francis  Granger,  by  the  Senate,  none  of  the  four  candidates 
for  the  vice-presidency  having  received  a  majority  of  the  elec* 
toral  votes.  The  opposit  ion  to  Joh  nson  within  t  he  part  y  great  ly 
increased  during  his  term,  and  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion of  1840  adopted  the  unprecedented  course  of  refusing  to 
nominate  anyone  for  the  vice-presidency.  In  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion Johnson  received  most  of  the  Democratic  electoral  votes, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  Whig  candidate,  John  Tyler.  He  died 
in  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  on  the  19th  of  November  i8$o. 

JOHNSON*  SAMUEL  (1709-1784).  EngHsh  writer  and  lexico- 
grapher, was  the  son  of  Michad  Johnson  (1656-1731),  bookseller 
and  magistrate  of  Lichfield,  who  married  in  1706  Sarah  Ford 
(1669-1759).  Michael's  abilities  and  attainments  seem  to  have 
been  considerable.  He  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  volumes  which  he  exposed  for  sale  that  the  country 
ftcton  of  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  thought  him  an 


o^e  on  poinu  of  learning.  Between  him  and  the  clergy, 
indeed,  there  was  a  strong  religious  and  political  sympathy.  He 
was  a  aealous  churchman,  and,  though  he  had  qualified  himself 
for  munidpal  ofike  by  taking  the  oaths  to  the  sovereigns  in 
possession,  was  to  the  last  a  Jacobite  in  heart.  The  social 
position  of  Samuel's  paternal  grandfather,  William  Johnson, 
renurins  obscure;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Cornelius  Ford, 
*"  a  little  Warwickshire  Gent." 

At  a  house  (nOw  the  Johnson  Musewn)  in  the  Market  Square, 
Lichfield,  Samuel  Johnson  was  bom  on  the  i8th  of  September 
1709  and  baptized  on  the  same  day  at  St  Mary's,  Lichfield.  In 
the  child  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  peculiarities  which 
aflefwavds  diMlngoi^ed  the  man  were  phunly  discernible: 
great  muscular  strength  accompanied  by  much  awkwardness  and 
many  hifirmlties;  great  quickness  of  parts,  with  a  morbid  pro- 
penrity  t» sloth  and  procrastination;  a  kind  and  generous  heart, 
with  a  gloomy  and  irriuUe  temper.  He  had  inherited  from  his 
ancestors  a  scrofuk>us  taint,  and  his  parents  were  weak  enough 
to  believe  that  the  royal  touch  would. cure  him.  In  his  third 
year  he  was  taken  up  to  London,  inspected  by  the  court  surgeon, 
prayed  over  1^  the  court  chaplains  ahd  stroked  and  presented 
with  a  piece  of  gold  by  <^een  Anne.  Her  hand  was  applied  in 
vain.  The  boy*%  features,  which  were  originally  noble  and  not 
irregular^  were  distorted  by  his  malady.  His  cheeks  were 
deeply  scarred.  He  lost  for  a  time  the  sight  of  one  eye;  and  he 
saw  but  very  imperfectly  with  the  other.  But  the  force  of  his 
mind  overcame  every  impediment.  Indolent  as  he  was,  he 
acquired  knowledge  with  such  ease  and  rapidity  that  at  every 
school  (such  as  those  at  Lichfield  and  Stourbridge)  to  which  he 
was  sent  he  was  soon  the  best  scholar.  From  sixteen  to  eighteen 
he  resided  at  home,  and  was  left  to  his  own  devices.  He  learned 
much  at  this  time,  though  his  studies  were  without  guidance  and 
without  plan.  He  ransacked  his  father's  shelves,  dipped  into  a 
multitude  of  books,  read  what  was  Interesting,  and  passed  over 
what  was  dull  An  ordinary  lad  would  have  acquired  little  or 
no  useful  knowledge  in  such  a  way;  but  much  that  was  dull  to 
ordinary  lads  was  interesting  to  Samuel.  He  read  little  Greek; 
for  his  proficiency  in  that  language  was  not  such  that  he  could 
take  much  pleasure  in  the  masters  of  Attic  poetry  and  eloquence. 
But  he  had  left  school  a  good  Latinlst,  and  he  soon  acquired  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  Latin  literature.  He  was  peculiarly 
attracted  by  the  works  of  the  great  restorers  of  learning.  Once, 
while  searching  for  some  apples,  he  foimd  a  huge  fblio  volume  of 
Petrarch's  works.  The  name  excited  his  ctiriosity,  and  he  eagerly 
devoured  hundreds  of  pages.  Indeed,  the  diction  and  versifi* 
cation  of  his  own  Latin  compositions  show  that  he  bad  paid  at 
least  as  much  attention  to  modem  copies  from  the  antique  as  to 
the  original  models. 

While  he  was  thus  Irregularly  educating  himself,  his  family  was 
sinking  into  hopeless  poverty.  Old  Michael  Johnson  was  nnicb 
better  qualified  to  pore  over  books,  and  to  talk  about  them,  than 
to  trade  in  them.  His  business  declined;  his  debts  increased; 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  daily  expenses  of  his  household 
were  defrayed.  It  was  out  of  his  power  to  support  his  son  at 
cither  university;  but  a  wealthy  neighbour  offered  assistance; 
and,  in  reliance  on  promises  which  proved  to  be  of  very  little 
value,  Samuel  was  entered  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  When 
the  young  scholar  presented  himself  to  the  rulere  of  that  society, 
they  were  amaaed  not  more  by  his  ungainly  figure  and  eccentric 
manners  than  by  the  quantity  of  extensive  and  curious  inforat* 
ation  which  he  had  picked  up  during  many  months  of  desultory, 
but  not  unprofitable  study.  On  the  first  day  of  his  residence  he 
surprised  his  teachers  by  quoting  Macrobius;  and  one  of  the  most 
learned  among  them  declared  that  he  had  never  known  a  fresh- 
man of  equal  attainments. 

At  Oxford  Johnson  resided  barely  over  two  years,  possibly 
less.  He  was  poor,  even  to  raggedness;  and  his  appearance 
excited  a  mirth  and  a  pity  which  were  equally  intolerable  to  his 
haughty  spirit.  He  was  driven  from  the  quadrangle  of  Christ 
Church  by  the  sneering  looks  which  the  membera  of  that  aristo* 
cratical  society  cast  at  the  holes  in  his  shoes.  Some  charitable 
person  phiced  a  new  pair  at  his  door;  but  he  spur»cd  then  away 
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In  a  fuiy.  Distress  made  him,  not  servfle,  but  reckless  and  u^ 
governable.  No  opulent  gentleman  commoner,  panu'ng  for  one* 
and-twenty,  could  have  treated  the  academical  authorities  with 
more  gross  disrespect.  The  needy  scholar  was  generally  to  be 
seen  under  the  gate  of  Pembroke,  a  gate  now  adorned  with  his 
effigy,  haranguing  a  circle  of  lads,  over  whom,  in  spite  of  his 
tattered  gown  and  dirty  linen,  his  wit  and  audacity  gave  him  an 
undisputed  ascendancy.  In  every  mutiny  against  the  discipline 
of  the  college  he  was  the  ringleader.  Much  was  pardoned,  how- 
ever, to  a  youth  so  highly  distinguished  by  abilities  and  acquire- 
ments. He  had  early  made  himself  known  by  turning  Pope's 
'*  Messiah  **  into  Ladn  verse.  The  style  and  rhythm,  indeed,  were 
not  exactly  Virgilian;  but  the  translation  found  many  admirers, 
and  was  read  with  pleasure  by  Pope  himself. 

The  time  drew  near  at  which  Johnson  would,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  have  become  a  Bachelor  of  Arts;  but  he  was  at 
the  end  of  his  resources.  Those  promises  of  support  on  which  he 
had  relied  had  not  been  kept.  His  family  could  do  nothing 
for  him.  His  debts  to  Oxford  tradesmen  were  small  indeed,  yet 
larger  than  he  could  pay.  In  the  autumn  of  1 731  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  quitting  the  university  without  a  degree.  In 
the  following  winter  his  father  died.  The  old  man  left  but  a 
pittance;  and  of  that  pittance  almost  the  whole  was  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  his  Widow.  The  property  to  which 
Samuel  succeeded  amounted  to  no  more  than  twenty  pounds. 

His  life,  during  the  thirty  years  which  followed,  was  one  hard 
struggle  with  poverty.  The  misery  of  that  struggle  needed  no 
aggravation,  but  was  aggravated  by  the  sufferings  of  an  unsound 
body  and  an  unsound  mind.  Before  the  young  man  left  the 
university,  his  hereditary  malady  had  broken  forth  in  a  sangu* 
Urly  cruel  form.  He  had  become  an  incurable  hypochondriac. 
He  said  long  after  that  he  had  been  mad  all  his  life,  or  at  least 
not  perfectly  sane;  and,  in  truth,  eccentricities  less  strange  than 
his  have  often  been  thought  ground  sufficient  lor  alMolvxng 
felons  and  for  setting  aside  wills.  His  grimaces,  his  gestures, 
his  mutterings,  sometimes  diverted  and  sometimes  terrified 
people  who  did  not  know  him.  At  a  dinner  table  he  would,  in  a 
fit  of  absence,  stoop  down  and  twitch  off  a  lady's  shoe.  He  would 
amaze  a  drawing-room  by  suddenly  ejaculating  a  clause  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  He  would  conceive  an  unintell^ble  aversion  to 
a  particular  alley,  and  perform  a  great  ciroiit  rather  than  see 
the  hateful  place.  He  would  set  his  heart  on  touching  every  post 
in  the  streets  through  which  he  walked.  If  by  any  chance  he 
missed  a  post,  he  would  go  back  a  hundred  yards  and  repair  the 
omission.  Under  the  influence  of  his  disease,  his  senses  became 
morbidly  torpid,  and  his  imagination  morbidly  active.  At  one 
time  he  would  stand  poring  on  the  town  dock  without  being  able 
to  tell  the  hour.  At  another  he  would  distinctly  hear  his  mother, 
who  was  many  milesoff,  calling  him  by  his  name.  But  this  was  not 
the  worsL  A  deep  melancholy  took  possession  of  him,  and  gave 
a  dark  tinge  to  all  his  views  of  human  nature  and  of  human  des- 
tiny. Such  wretchedness  as  he  endured  has  driven  many  men  to 
shoot  themselves  or  drown  themselves.  But  he  was  under  no 
temptation  to  commit  suicide.  He  was  sick  of  life;  but  be  was 
afraid  of  death;  and  he  shuddered  at  every  sight  or  sound  which 
reminded  him  of  the  inevitable  hour.  In  religion  he  found  but 
little  comfort  during  his  long  and  frequent  fits  of  dejection;  for 
his  religion  partook  of  his  own  character.  The  light  from  heaven 
shone  on  him  indeed,  but  not  in  a  direct  line,  or  with  itaown  pure 
splendour.  The  rays  had  to  struggle  through  a  disturbing 
medium;  they  reached  him  refracted,  dulled  and  discoloured  by 
the  thick  gloom  which  had  settled  on  his  soul,  and,  though  they 
might  be  sufficiently  clear  to  guide  him,  were  too  dim  to  cheer 
him. 

With  such  infirmities  of  body  and  of  mind,  he  was  left,  at  two- 
and-twenty,  to  fight  his  way  through  the  world.  He  remained 
during  about  five  years  in  the  midland  counties.  At  Lichfidd, 
his  birthplace  and  his  early  home,  he  had  inherited  some  friends 
and  acquired  others.  He  was  kindly  noticed  by  Henry  Hcrvey, 
a  gay  officer  of  noble  family,  who  happened  to  be  quartered 
there.  Gilbert  Walmesley,  registrar  of  the  ecdesiastical  court 
of  the  dioce9e,a  man  of  disiinguished  parui,  learning  and  know* 


ledge  of  the  worid,  did  himself  honour  by  patronising  the  yooag 
adventurer,  whose  repulsive  person,  unpolished  manners  and 
squalid  garb  moved  many  of  the  petty  aristocracy  of  the 
neighbourhood  to  laughter  or  disgust.  At  Lichfidd,  however, 
Johnson  could  find  90  wayof  earning  a  livelihood.  He  became 
usher  of  a  grammar  schotl  in  Ldcestershire;  he  resided  as  a 
humble  companion  in  the  house  of  a  country  gentleman;  but  a 
life  of  dependence  was  insupportable  to  his  hatighty  spirit 
He  repaired  to  Birmingham,  and  there  earned  a  few  guineas  by 
literary  drudgery.  In  that  town  he  printed  a  translation,  littk 
noticed  at  the  time,  and  long  forgouen,  of  a  Latin  book  about 
Abyssinia.  He  then  put  forth  proposals  for  pubUshing  by  sub- 
scription the  poems  of  Politian,  with  notes  containing  a  history 
of  modem  LaUn  verse;  but  subscriptions  did  not  come  in,  and 
the  volume  never  appeared. 

While  leading  this  vagrant  and  miserable  life,  Johnson  feQ  hi 
love.  The  object  of  his  passion  was  Mrs  EUzabeth  Porter  ( 1686- 
1752)*  widow  of  Harry  Porter  (d.  1734),  whose  daughter  Lucy 
was  bom  only  six  years  after  Johnson  himself.  To  ordinary 
specutors  the  lady  appeared  to  be  a  short,  fat,  coarse  woman, 
painted  half  an  inch  thick,  dressed  in  gaudy  colours,  and  fond 
of  exhibiting  provincial  airs  and  graces  which  were  not  exactly 
those  of  the  Queensberrys  and  Lepels.  To  Johnson,  however, 
whose  passions  were  strong,  whose  eyesight  was  too  weak  to 
distinguish  rouge  from  natural  bloom,  and  who  had  seldom  or 
never  been  in  the  same  room  with  a  woman  of  real  fashion,  his 
Tetty,  as  he  called  her,  was  the  most  beautiful,  graceful  and  ac- 
complished of  her  sex.  That  his  admiration  was  tmfcignedcaimot 
be  doubted;  she  had,  however,  a  jointure  of  £600  and  perhaps  a 
h'ttle  more;  she  came  of  a  good  family,  and  her  son  Jervis 
(d.  1 763)  commanded  H.M.S. "  Hercules."  The  marriage,  in  spite 
of  occasional  wranglings,  proved  happier  than  might  have  been 
expected.  The  lover  continued  to  be  under  the  iDusiona  of  the 
wedding-day  (July  9, 1735)  till  the  lady  died  in  her  sixty-fourth 
year.  On  her  monument  at  Bromley  he  placed  an  inscription 
extolling  the  charms  of  her  person  and  of  her  manners;  and 
when,  long  after  her  decease,  be  had  occasion  to  mention  her,  he 
exclaimed  with  a  tepdemesa  half  hidicrous,  half  pathetic, "  Pretty 
creature  I" 

His  marriage  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  exert  himself  more 
strenuously  than  he  had  hitherto  done.  He  took  a  house-  at 
Edial  near  Lichfidd  and  advertised  for  pupils.  But  eighteen 
months  passeda way,  and  only  three  pupils  came  to  his  academy. 
The  "  faces  "  that  Johnson  habitually  made  (probably  nervous 
contortions  due  to  his  disorder)  may  well  have  alarmed  parents. 
Good  scholar  though  he  was,  these  twitcbings  had  lost  him  usher- 
ships  in  1735  and  1736.  David  Garri^k,  who  was  one  of  the 
pupils,  used,  many  years  later,  to  throw  the  best  company  ol 
London  into  conviilsions  of  laughter  by  mimicking  the  master 
and  his  lady. 

At  length  Johnson,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
determined  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London  as  a  literary  adventurer. 
He  set  out  with  a  few  guineas,  three  acts  of  his  tragedy  of  Ircnt 
in  Manuscript,  and  two  or  three  letters  of  introduction  from  his 
friend  Walmesley.  Never  since  literature  became  a  calling  in 
England  had  it  been  a  less  gainful  calling  than  at  the  time  when 
Johnson  took  up  his  residence  in  London.  In  the  preceding 
generation  a  writer  of  eminent  merit  was  sure  to  be  munificently 
rewarded  by  the  (jovernskent.  The  least  that  he  could  expect 
was  a  pension  or  a  sinecure  place;  and,  if  he  showed  any  apti- 
tude for  politics,  he  might  hope  to  be  a  member  of  parUament,  a 
lord  of  the  treasury,  an  ambassador,  a  secretary  of  stale.  But 
literature  had  ceased  to  flourish  under  the  patronage  of  the  great, 
and  had  not  yet  begun  to  flourish  under  the  patronage  of  the 
public  One  man  of  letters,  indeed.  Pope,  had  acquired  by  his 
pen  what  was  then  considered  as  a  handsome  fortune,  and  lived 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  nobles  and  ministers  of  slate.  But 
this  was  a  solitary  exception.  Even  an  author  whose  reputation 
was  established,  and  whose  works  were  popular— such  an  author 
as  Thomson,  whose  Seasons  was  in  every  library,  such  an  author 
as  Fidding,  whose  Pasquin  had  had  a  greater  run  than  any  drama 
since  Tka  Btuf^'s  Of<ra— WMJso^wiimes  gla4M»J>btain.  by 
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pawiiliig  fab  best  cott,  the  means  of  dining  on  tripe  at  ft  cooksbop 
underground,  where  he  could  vipe  his  hands,  after  his  greasy 
meal,  on  the  b&£k  of  a  Netrfoundland  dog.  It  is  easy,  therefore, 
to  imagine  what  humiliations  and  privations  must  have  awaited 
the  novice  who  had  still  to  earn  a  name.  One  of  the  pubUshcis 
to  whom  Johnson  applied  for  employment  measured  with  a 
scornful  eye  that  athletic  though  uncouth  frame,  and  exclaimed, 
'*  You  had  better  get  a  porter's  knot  and  carry  trunks/'  Nor 
was  the  advice  bad,  for  a  porter  was  likely  to  be  as  plentifully 
fed,  and  as  comfortably  kxlged,  as  a  poet. 

Some  time  appears  to  have  elapsed  before  Johnson  was  able 
to  form  any  literary  connexion  from  which  he  could  expect  more 
than  bread  for  the  day  which  was  passing  over  him.  He  never 
forgot  the  generosity  with  which  Hervey,  who  was  now  residing 
in  London,  relieved  his  wants  during  this  tinse  of  triaL  "  Harry 
Hervey,"  said  Johnson  many  years  later,  **  was  a  vidous  man; 
but  he  was  very  kind  to  me.  If  you  call  a  dog  Hervey,  I  shall 
love  him.**  At  Hervey's  table  Johnson  sometimes  enjoyed 
feasts  which  were  made  more  agreeable  by  contrast.  But  in 
general  he  dinm,  and  thought  that  he  dined  well,  onr  sixpenny- 
worth  of  meat  and  a  pennyworth  of  bread  at  an  alehouse  near 
DruryLaoe. 

The  effect  of  the  privations  and  sufferings  which  he  endured 
at  this  time  was  discernible  to  the  last  in  his  temper  and  his 
deportment.  His  manners  had  never  been  courtly.  They  now 
became  almost  savage.  Being  frequently  under  the  necessity  of 
wearing  shabby  coats  and  dirty  shirts,  he  became  a  confirmed 
sk>ven.  Being  often  very  hungry  when  he  sat  down  to  hb 
meals,  he  contracted  a  habit  of  eating  with  ravenous  greediness. 
Even  to  the  end  of  hb  life,  and  even  at  the  tables  of  the  great, 
the  sight  of  food  affected  him  as  it  affects  wild  beasu  and  birds 
of  prey.  Hb  taste  in  cookery,  formed  in  subterranean  ordinaries 
and  d  la  mode  beef  shopa,  was  far  from  delicate.  Whenever  he 
was  80  fortunate  as  to  have  near  him  a  hare  that  had  been  kept 
too  long,  or  a  meat  pie  made  with  randd  butter,  he  gorged  himsdf 
with  such  violence  that  hb  veins  sweUed  and  the  mobture  broke 
out  on  hb  forehead.  The  affronts  which  fab  poverty  emboldened 
stupid  and  low-minded  men  to  offer  to  him  would  have  broken  a 
meaa  spirit  into  sycophancy,  but  made  him  rude  even  to  ferocity. 
Unhappily  the  insolrnce  which,  while  it  was  defensive,  was  par- 
donable, and  iit  some  sense  respectaUe,  accompanied  him  into 
societies  where  be  was  treated  with  courtesy  and  kindness.  He 
was  repeatedly  provoked  into  striking  those  who  had  taken 
liberties  with  him.  AH  the  sufferers,  however,  were  wise  enough 
to  abstain  from  talking  about  their  beatings,  except  Osborne, 
the  most  rapacious  and  brutal  of  booksellers,  who  proclaimed 
everywhere  that  he  had  been  knocked  down  by  the  huge  fellow 
whom  he  had  hired  to  puff  the  Harleian  Library. 
-  About  a  year  after  Johnson  had  begim  to  reside  in  London  he 
wai  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  regular  employment  from  Edward 
Cave  {q.  v.)  on  the  Gentleman's  Magamne.  That  periodical,  just 
entering  on  the  ninth  year  of  iu  long  exbtence,  was  the  only  one 
in  the  kingdom  whicfa  then  had  what  would  now  be  called  a  large 
ckoilation.  Johnson  was  engaged  to  write  the  speeches  in  the 
"  Reports  of  the  Debates  of  the  Senate  of  LiUiput "  (see  Report- 
ing), under  which  thin  disguise  the  proceedings  of  parliament 
were  published.  He  was  generally  fnmbhed  with  notes,  meagre 
indeed  and  inaccurate,  of  what  had  been  said;  but  sometimes  he 
had  to  find  arguments  and  eloquence  both  for  the  ministry  and 
for  the  opposition.  He  was  himself  a  Tory,  not  from  rational 
conviction—for  hb  serious  opinion  was  that  one  form  of  govern- 
ment was  just  as  good  or  as  bad  as  another— but  from  mere 
passion,  such  as  inflamed  the  Capulets  against  the  Montagues,  or 
the  Blues  of  the  Roman  circus  against  the  Greens.  In  hb  infancy 
he  had  heard  so  much  talk  about  the  villainies  of  the  Whigs,  and 
the  dangers  of  the  Church,  that  he  had  become  a  furious  partban 
when  he  could  scarcely  speak.  Before  he  was  three  he  had  in- 
sbted  on  being  taken  to  hear  Sacheverd  preach  at  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  and  had  Ibtened  to  the  sermon  with  as  much  respect 
and  probably  with  as  much  intelligence,  as  any  Staffordshire 
squire  in  the  congregation.  The  work  which  had  been  begun, 
in  the  nursery  had  been  completed  by  the  university.    Oxford, 


when  Jobnson  resided  there,  was  the  most  Jacobitical  place  bk 
England;  and  Pembroke  was  one  of  the  most  Jacobitical  colleges 
in  Oxford.  The  prejudices  which  he  brought  up  to  London 
were  scarcely  less  absurd  than  those  of  hb  own  Tom  Tempest. 
Charles  II.  and  James  U.  were  two  of  the  best  kings  that  ever 
reigned.  Laud  was  a  prodigy  of  parts  and  learning  over 
whose  tomb  Art  and  Genius  still  continued  to  weep.  Hampden 
deserved  no  more  honourable  name  than  that  of  the  *'  zealot  of 
rebellion."  Even  the  ship-money  Johnson  would  not  pronounce 
to  have  been  an  unconstitutional  impost.  Under  a  government 
which  allowed  to  the  people  an  unprecedented  liberty  of  speech 
and  action,  he  fancied  that  he  was  a  slave.  He  hated  Dissenters 
and  stock-jobbers,  the  excise  and  the  army,  septennial  parlia- 
ments, and  Continental  connexions.  He  long  bad  an  aversion 
to  the  Scots,  an  aversion  of  which  he  could  not  remember  the 
commencement,  but  whkh,  he  owned,  had  probably  originated 
in  hb  abhorrence  of  the  conduct  of  the  nation  during  the  Great 
Rebellion.  It  b  easy  to  guess  In  what  manner  debates  on  great 
party  questions  were  likely  to  be  reported  by  a  man  whose 
judgment  was  so  much  disordered  by  party  spirit.  A  show  of 
fairness  was  indeed  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Magazine, 
But  Johnson  long  afterwards  owned  that,  though  he  had  saved 
appearances,  he  had  taken  care  that  the  Whig  dogs  should  not 
have  the  best  of  it;  and,  in  fact,  every  passage  which  has  lived, 
every  passage  which  bears  the  marks  of  hb  higher  faculties,  b 
put  into  the  mouth  of  some  member  of  the  opposition. 

A  few  weeks  after  Johnson  had  entered  on  these  obscure 
labours,  he  publbhed  a  work  which  at  once  placed  him  high 
among  the  writers  of  hb  age.  It  b  probable  that  what  he  had 
suffered  during  hb  first  year  in  London  had  often  reminded  him 
of  some  parts  of  the  satire  in  which  Juvenal  had  described  the 
misery  and  degradation  of  a  needy  man  of  letters,  lodged  among 
the  pigeons'  nests  in  the  tottering  garrets  which  overhimg  the 
streets  of  Rome.  Pope's  admirable  imitations  of  Horace's 
Satires  and  Epistles  had  recently  appeared,  were  in  every  hand, 
and  were  by  many  readers  thouj^t  superior  to  the  originals. 
What  Pope  had  done  for  Horace,  Johnson  aspired  to  do  for 
Juvenal. 

Johnson's  London  appeared  without  hb  name  in  May  1738, 
He  received  only  ten  guineas  for  thb  stately  and  vigorous  poem; 
but  the  sale  was  rapid  and  the  success  complete.  A  second 
edition  was  required  Within  a  week.  Those  small  critics  who 
are  always  desirous  to  lower  established  reputations  ran  about 
procbdming  that  the  anonymous  satirist  was  superior  to  Pope 
in  Pope's  own  pecuHar  department  of  literature.  It  ought  to 
be  remembered,  to  the  honour  of  Pope,  that  he  joined  heartily 
in  the  applause  with  which  the  appearance  of  a  rival  genius  was 
welcomed.  He  made  inquiries  about  the  author  of  London. 
Such  a  man,  he  said,  could  not  long  be  concealed.  The  name 
was  soon  discovered;  and  Pope,  with  great  kindness,  exerted 
himself  to  obtain  an  academical  degree  and  the  mastership  of  a 
grammar  school  for  the  poor  young  poet.  The  attempt  failed, 
and  Johnson  remained  a  bookseller's  hack. 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  two  men,  the  most  eminent 
writer  of  the  generation  which  was  going  out,  and  the  most 
eminent  writer  of  the  generation  which  was  coming  in,  ever  saw 
each  other.  They  lived  in  very  different  circles,  one  surrounded 
by  dukes  and  earls,  the  other  by  starving  pamphleteers  and  index- 
makers.  Among  Johnson's  assodi^es  at  thb  time  ntay  be  men- 
tioned Boyse,  who,  when  fab  shirts  were  pledged,  scrawled  Latin - 
verses  sitting  up  in  bed.  with  hb  arms  through  two  holes  in  hb 
blanket,  who  composed  veiy  respectable  sacred  p6etry  when  he 
was  sob^,  and  who  was  at  last  run  over  by  a  hackney  coach  when 
he  was  drunk;  Hoole,  sumamed  the  metaphysical  tailor,  who, 
instead  of  attending  to  hb  measures,  used  to  trace  geometrical 
diagrams  on  the  board  where  he  sat  cross-legged;  and  the  penitent 
impostor,  George  Psalmanaxar,  who,  after  poring  all  day,  in  a 
humble  lodging,  on  the  folios  of  Jewbh  rabbb  and  Christian 
fathers,  indulged  himself  at  night  with  literary  and  theological 
conversation  at  an  alehouse  in  the  City.  But  the  roost  remark- 
able of  the  persons  with  whom  at  thb  time  Johnson  consorted 
was  Richard  Savage,  an  earl's  son,  a  shoemaker's  apprentice. 
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vlio  had  aeea  life  in  all  its  fonns,  vbo  had  feasted  among  bloe 
fibaxKis  in  Sc  James's  Square,  and  bad  lain  with  fifty  pounds 
weight  d  irons  on  bis  kgs  in  the  condeoincd  ward  of  Newgate. 
Thb  maa  had,  after  many  vidssitudcs  of  fortune,  sunk  at  last 
axo  abfcct  and  hopetess  poverty.  His  pen  had  failed  him. 
H&  patTfMB  ^d  been  taken  away  by  death,  or  estranged  by  the 
lutOBs  prcrfvsiaa  viih  whkh  be  squandered  their  bounty,  and 
the  ascnixM  iasoksce  with  which  be  rejected  their  advice. 
fie  ar«  2£veii  by  bespxtg.  He  dined  on  venison  and  champagne 
w^cBiever  W  kai  beta  m  fortunate  as  to  borrow  a  guinea.  If 
b^  ^^ixst^^  haid  been  unsuooes^ul,  be  appeased  the  rag^  of 
^:^a^et  v«:k  sMne  scrsps  o<  broken  meat,  and  lay  down  to  rest 
«r^^or  iW  >fciaa  <«  CoiiTtH  Garden  in  warm  weather,  and,  in 
^-..v:  wtA.hK'.  as  wisr  as  be  could  get  to  the  furnace  c^  a  glass 
^v.'orss.  \  <^  :&  )a^  SKSC^  be  was  still  an  agreeable  companion. 
V'.  i^  4a  .:vvS&.s^j^ik  stiocc  of  anecdotes  about  that  gay  and 
^.  -iku  «wS:.  :noai  whkh  be  was  now  an  outcast.  He  had 
^^>ccxv^c  Oir  fcra  aaen  of  both  parties  in  hours  of  careless 
^  .wvi.  VMS.  )k^  «(«iiL  :W  kiKkn  of  ofiposition  without  the  mask 
^  .>a  •vi.^jK  4»vi  Vkd  beaid  tbt  prime  minister  roar  with 
^  .4^'Vvvx'  4  N.'  .%!v.  ^cv-oc*  ndl  «x*er-dooent.  During  some  months 
<^.  ^  axw  .k  .^c  cVascm  laaubsrity  with  Johnson;  and  then 
">;  :*v>iNi^  VNjL:%Ai  »x  wu^Mvt  !<«».  Johnson  remained  in 
£ ...xj^M  v  ^.-vsii^  NX  Csx*,  ^vage  went  to  the  west  of  Eng- 
C^  o,  ivvv  .KvT  «»  W  bftd  b\x:d  everywhere,  and  in  1743  died, 
rL-'  "-"^  *-*^*  ^^i-  \.V\'4««,  in  Bnaol  GaoL 
*■  :s^N>»  *  •,.  >  X  c^>4.K  mJuk  the  public  curiosity  was  strongly 
^^.  :v>.  wV-v  V  A  ^v;r«svvi.»ary  character  and  his  not  less  extra- 
•■'" ,  ,.  >  fccNv  X. .  r«^  a  -x»  v*  him  appeared  widely  different  from 
'^>L  .  *  \^  '  V  V^vs  x"*  <wi»<«t  meo  which  were  then  a  staple 
.V  A  f.-a.'*..*.-,>.5»  i»  C*<vb  SlrteL  The  style  was  indeed 
*  ,  K  -s  r  ^K^  9Ltsi  \Aryc<.\ .  and  the  writer  was  evidently  too 
""  .  .'  K;fc.,«v>k>mciit:<*tv^tl*n«wige.  But  the  little  work, 
"'  >  »,  x  fc.,  ,x  »<s*  a  •ojttrpiece.  No  finer  specimen  of 
'  .  .  -  ^NV  v^>  <\-i^i  i»  «.v  language,  hving  or  dead;  and  a 
•%  X*  N  w  ^>;  W^  confidently  predicted  that  the 
.*vx  ^^A*^.*i»M.v^tbeK>ttBderofancwfcchoolofEnglish 

•'  '"i^      ^  ,  X  s^^  ^«9i  anM^ywous;  but  it  was  wcU  known  in 

^^^x*    WxTv^A^K'*  was  the  writer.    During  the  three 

'  '     ♦  vx  \  V.  V  Asv',  W  )>rxluctd  no  important  work;  but  he 

^  ^   V  V   ..N  vwv  xvvKi  rN>t  be,  idle.    The  fame  of  his  abilities 

**••     ^^         ^^^     '  ^^>  i^k  |ft\*w.    Warburton  pronounced  him  a 

J  *n\^    X      ".  *»»J  *^  praise  of  Warburton  was  then 

\  ^  v.\     ^>V  •**  Johnson's  repuution  that,  in  1747, 

'^  ^^^^/^   >sva^-s"«k  cvuixbined  to  employ  him  in  the 

"  r  <  >^  ^'^'^  ^*  *  l>K/iVi»ary  of  the  English  Language, 

*  ^  *^^   ^^^^  ^^     » V  »w»  which  they  agreed  to  pay  him 

^"^  ^''^  y^  ^  ^^j  fiuiwas;  and  out  of  this  sum  he  had  to 

^^  ^^  \H;to  who  assisted  him  in  the  humbler 

*     *T ^  A    V  ;v»*«Miao'  he  addressed  to  the  earl  of 

^     ' '^^^  \]^l^».jsAi  Wl  long  been  celebrated  for  the 

^        '         ^^J^^^^^Vti-^iiUiancy  of  his  wit,  and  the  delicacy 

-  "^  ^  * "  '**'*^  jis<^'*^'^i**'*^  '**  ^  ^^^  finest  speaker  in  the 

**  '^^  ^^  >NV«tly  governed  Ireland,  at  a  moment 

'**^     /^  ^  ^^^^i,^.^  firmness,  wisdom  and  humanity; 

•     **  ZJv^  ws'-^^'^y  o^  state.    He  received  John- 

..*•••   »^*  ^  ^  ^f^  «auiing  affability,  and  requited  it 

•^^  •■^     ^  ^^  ^siliilcss  in  a  very  graceful  manner, 

■«■'■  '•  ^"    .^^  ^  M«  all  his  carpets  blackened  with 

*Tt  **♦»  ^^^  wines  thrown  to  right  and 

^N^*  fciivl  the  waistcoats  of  fine  gentle- 

,    ^Ktiix,  who  gave  strange  starts  and 

^^  V  <%«<^  ^^^  *  scarecrow  and  ate  like 

..  **  *^^^    .^  Johnson  continued  to  call  on 

'^^^^     ^  •  '"^  ^ikMedly  told  by  the  porter  that 

^^^^  ^  ^    ***  ^^  -be  hint,  and  ceased  to  present 
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^1  he  should  have  completed 

s  Nt  U  was  not  till  i7S5  that  he 

*  lln  world.    During  the  seven 


years  which  be  passed  in  the  drudgery  of  penning  deiiikioM 
and  marldng.  quotations  for  transcription,  he  sought  for  idaxa- 
tion  in  literary  labour  of  a  more  agreeable  kind.  In  January  1 749 
be  published  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  an  excellent  imitatioii 
of  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal,  for  which  he  received  fifteen 
guineas. 

A  few  days  af t^  the  publication  of  this  poem,  his  tragedy  of 
Irene,  begun  many  years  before,  was  brought  on  the  stage  by  his 
old  pupil,  David  Garrick,  now  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
The  relation  between  him  and  his  old  preceptor  was  of  a  very 
singuUr  kind.  They  repelled  each  other  strongly,  and  yet  attracted 
each  other  strongly.  Nature  had  made  them  of  very  different 
clay;  and  circumstances  haul  fully  brought  out  the  natural 
peculiarities  of  both.  Sudden  prosperity  had  turned  Garrick's 
head.  Continued  adversity  had  soured  Johnson's  temper. 
Johnson  saw  with  more  envy  than  became  so  great  a  man  the 
villa,  the  plate,  the  china,  the  Brussels  carpet,  which  the  little 
mimic  had  got  by  repeating,  with  grimaces  and  gesticulations, 
what  wiser  men  had  written;  and  the  exquisitely  sensitive  vanity 
of  Garrick  was  galled  by  the  thought  that,  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  applauding  him,  he  could  obtain  from  one  morose 
cym'c,  whose  opinion  it  was  impossible  to  despise,  scarcely  any 
compliment  not  acidulated  with  scorn.  Yet  the  two  Lichfield 
men  had  so  many  early  recollections  in  common,  and  sympathized 
with  each  other  on  so  many  points  on  which  they  sympathised 
with  nobody  else  in  the  vast  population  of  the  capital,  that, 
though  the  master  was  often  provoked  by  the  monkey-like 
impertinence  of  the  pupU,  and  the  pupil  by  the  bearish  rudeness 
of  the  master,  they  remained  friends  till  they  were  parted  by 
death.  Garrick  now  brought  /re»ie  out,  with  alterations  sufficient 
to  displease  the  author,  yet  not  sufficient  to  make  the  piece 
pleasbg  to  the  audience.  After  nine  representations  the  play 
was  withdrawn.  The  poet  however  cleared  by  his  benefit  nights, 
and  by  the  sale  of  the  copyright  of  his  tragedy,  about  three 
hundred  pounds,  then  a  great  sum  in  his  estimation. 

About  a  year  after  the  representation  of  Irene,  he  began  to 
publish  a  series  of  short  essays  on  morals,  manners  and  Hterature. 
This  spedes  of  composition  had  been  brought  into  fashion  by  the 
success  of  the  Taller,  and  by  the  still  more  brilbant  success  of  the 
Spectator.  A  crowd  of  small  writers  had  vainly  attempted  to  rival 
Addison.  The  Lay  Monastery,  the  Censor,  the  Freethinker,  the 
Plain  Dealer,  the  Champion,  and  other  works  of  the  same  kind 
had  had  their  short  day.  At  length  Johnson  undertook  the 
adventure  in  which  so  many  aspiranu  had  failed.  In  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  after  the  appearance  of  the  last  number  of  the  Spectator 
appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Rambler.  From  March  2750 
to  March  1752  this  paper  continued  to  come  out  every  Tuesday 
and  Saturday. 

From  the  first  the  Rambler  was  enthusiastically  admired  by  a 
few  eminent  men.  Richardson,  when  only  five  numben  had 
appeared,  pronounced  it  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  Spectator. 
Young  and  Hartley  expressed  their  approbation  not  less  warmly. 
In  consequence  probably  of  the  good  offices  of  Bubb  Dodington. 
who  was  then  the  con^ential  adviser  of  Prince  Frederick,  two 
of  his  royal  highness's  gentlemen  carried  a  gradoin  message  to 
the  printing  office,  and  ordered  seven  copies  for  I>eioester  House. 
But  Johnson  had  had  enough  of  the  patronage  of  the  great  to  last 
him  all  his  life,  and  was  not  disposed  to  haunt  any  other  door  as 
he  had  haunted  the  door  df  Chesterfield. 

By  the  public  the  Rambler  was  at  first  very  coldly  received. 
Though  the  price  of  a  number  was  only  twopence,  the  sale  did 
not  amount  to  five  hundred.  The  profits  were  therefore  very 
small.  But  as  soon  as  the  flying  leaves  were  collected  and  re- 
printed they  became  popular.  The  author  lived  to  see  thirteen 
thousand  copies  spread  over  England  alone.  Separate  editions 
were  published  for  the  Scotch  and  Irish  miu-ket&  A  large  party 
pronounced  the  style  perfect,  so  absolutely  perfect  that  in  some 
essays  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  writer  himself  to  alter  a 
single  word  for  the  better.  Another  party,  not  less  numerous, 
vehemently  accused  hire  of  having  corrupted  the  purity  of  the 
English  tongue.  The  best  critics  admitted  that  his  diction  was 
too  monotonous,  too  obviously  artificial,  and  now  and  then  turgid 
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«ven  to  absmditj.  But  they  did  justsoe  to  the  acuteneas  of  his 
observations  on  morals  and  mannexa»  to  the  constant  precision 
and  frequent  brilliaocy  of  his  language,  to  the  weighty  and 
magnificent  eloquence  of  many  serious  passages,  and  to  the  solemn 
yet  pleasing  humour  of  some  of  the  lighter  papers. 

The  last  RambUr  was  written  in  a  sad  and  gloomy  hour.  Mrs 
Johnson  had  been  given  over  by  the  physidana.  Three  days 
later  she  died,  ^fae  left  her  husband  almost  broken-hearted. 
Many  people  had  been  surprised  to  see  a  man  of  his  genius  and 
learning  stooping  to  every  drudgery,  and  denying  himself  almost 
every  comfort,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  silly,  affected  old 
woman  ydih  superfluities,  which  she  accepted  with  but  little 
gratitude.  But  all  his  affection  had  been  concentrated  on  her. 
He  had  neither  brother  nor  sister,  neither  son  nor  daughten 
Her  opinion  of  his  writings  was  more  important  to  him  than  tb^ 
voice  of  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  or  the  judgment  of  the 
MontJdy  Review.  The  chief  support  which  had  sustained  him 
through  the  most  arduous  labour  of  his  life  was  the  hope  that  she 
would  enjoy  the  fame  and  the  profit  which  he  anticipated  from 
his  DUHonary.  She  was  gone;  and  in  that  vast  labyrinth  of 
streets,  peopled  by  eight  hundred  thousand  human  beings,  he 
was  alone.  Yet  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  set  himself,  as  he 
expressed  it,  doggedly  to  work.  After  three  more  laborious 
years,  the  Dictionary  was  at  length  complete. 
•  it  had  been  generally  supposed  that  this  great  work  would  be 
dedicated  to  the  eloquent  and  accomplished  nobleman  to  whom 
the  prospectus  had  been  addressed.  Lord  Chesterfield  well  knew 
the  value  of  such  a  compliment;  and  therefore,  when  the  day  of 
publicarion  drew  near,  he  exerted  himself  to  soothe,  by  a  show 
oi  aealous  and  at  the  same  time  of  delicate  and  judicious  kindness, 
the  pride  which  he  had  so  cruelly  wounded.  Since  the  Rambler 
had  ceased  to  appear,  the  town  had  been  entertained  by  a  journal 
called  the  World,  to  which  many  men  of  high  rank  and  fashion 
contributed.  In  two  successive  numbers  of  the  World,  the 
DicHonory  was,  to  use  the  modem  phrase,  puffed  with  wonderful 
tkilL  The  wri  tings  of  Johnson  were  warmly  praised.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  he  should  be  invested  with  the  authority  of  a  dictator, 
nay,  oC  a  pope,  over  our  hmguage,  and  that  his  decisions  about 
the  meaning  and  the  spelling  of  words  should  be  received  as 
final  His  two  folios,  it  was  said,  would  of  course  be  bought  by 
everybody  who  could  afford  to  buy  them.  It  was  soon  known 
that  these  papers  were  written  by  Chesterfield.  But  the  just 
resentment  of  Johnson  was  not  to  be  so  appeased.  In  a  letter 
written  with  singular  energy  and  dignity  of  tfiought  and  language, 
be  repelled  the  tardy  advances  of  his  patron.  The  Diaitmary 
came  forth  without  a  dedication.  In  the  Preface  the  author  truly 
declared  that  he  owed  nothing  to  the  great,  and  described  the 
difficuldes  with  which  he  had  been  left  to  struggle  so  forcibly  and 
pathetically  that  the  ablest  and  most  malevolent  of  all  the  enemies 
of  his  fame,  Home  Tooke,  never  could  read  that  passa^  without 
tears. 

:  Johnson's  Dictionary  was  hailed  with  an  enthusiasm  such  as 
no  tirailar  work  has  ever  exdted.  It  was.  indeed  the  first 
dictionary  which  could  be  read  with  pleasure.  The  definitions 
show  so  much  acuteness  of  thought  and  command  of  language, 
and  the  passages  quoted  from  poeu,  divines  and  philosophers  are 
so  skilf  uily  selected,  that  a  leisure  hour  may  always  be  very  agree- 
ably spent  in  turning  over  the  pages.  The  faults  of  the  book 
resolve  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  into  one  great  fault.  John^ 
son  was  a  wretched  etymologist.  He  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
any  Teutonic  language  except  English,  which  indeed,  as  he  wrote 
it,  was  scarcely  a  Teutom'c  language;  and  thus  he  was  absohitely 
at  the  mercy  of  Jum'us  and  Skinner. 

The  Dictionary,  though  it  raised  J<Anson's  fame,  added  no- 
thing to  his  pecuniary  means.  The  fifteen  hundred  guineas  which 
the  booksellers  had  agreed  to  pay  him  had  been  advanced  and 
spent  before  the  last  sheets  issued  from  the  press.  It  is  painful 
to  relate  that  twice  in  the  course  of  the  year  which  followed  the 
publication  of  this  great  work  he  was  arrested  and  carried  to 
sponging-houses,  and  that  he  was  twice  indebted  for  his  liberty 
to  his  excellent  friend  Richardson.  It  was  still  necessary  for 
the  man  who  had  been  formerly  sainted  by  the  highest  authority 


as  dictator  of  the  English  langutfe  to  supply  his  wants  by  con- 
stant toiL  He  abridged  his  Dictionary.  He  proposed  to  bring  out 
an  edition  of  Shakespeare  by  subscription,  and  many  subscribem 
sent  in  their  names  and  laid  down  their  money;  but  he  soon 
found  the  task  so  little  to  his  taste  that  he  tuned  to  more  attnc- 
tive  empk>ymenta.  He  contributed  many  papers  to  a  new 
monthly  journal,  which  was  called  the  Literary  Magatim,  Few 
of  these  papers  have  much  interest;  but  among  them  was  one  of 
the  best  things  that  be  ever  wvote,  a  masterpiece  both  of  icaaoti- 
ing  and  of  satirical  pleasantry,  the  review  of  Jtvtyns'JnfBiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil. 

In  the  spring  of  1758  Johnson  put  forth  the  first  of  a  series  of 
essays,  entitled  the  Idler.  During  two  years  these  essays  con- 
tinued to  appear  week^.  They  were  eageriy  read«  widely 
circulated,  and  indeed  impudently  pirated,  while  they  were  still 
in  the  original  form,  and  had  a  large  sale  when  collected  into 
volumes.  The  Idler  may  be  described  as  a  second  part  of  the 
Rambler,  somewhat  livelier  and  somewhat  weaker  than  the  fiat 
part. 

While  Johnson  was  busied  with  his  Idlers,  his  mother,  who 
had  accomplished  her  ninetieth  year,  died  at  LichfiekL  It  was 
long  since  he  had  seen  her,  but  he-iud  not  failed  to  contrflnite 
largely  out  of  his  small  means  to  her  comforL  In  order  to  defray 
the  charges  of  her  funeral,  and  to  pay  some  debts  which  she  had 
left,  he  wrote  a  little  book  in  a  single  week,  and  sent  off  the  sheets 
to  the  press  withoat  reading  them  over.  A  hundred  pounds 
were  paid  him  for  the  copyright,  and-  the  purchasers  had  great 
cause  to  be  pleased  with  their  bargain,  for  the  book  was  Rassetas, 
and  it  had  a  great  success. 

The  plan  of  Rassdat  might,  however,  have  seemed  to  invite 
severe  criticism.  Johnson  has  frequently  blamed  Shakespeare 
for  neglecting  the  proprieties  of  time  and  place,  and  for  ascribing 
to  one  age  or  nation  the  manners  and  opinions  of  another.  Yet 
Shakespeare  has  not  sinned  in  thb  way  more  grievously  than 
Johnson.  Rasselas  and  Imlac,  Nekayah  and  Pekuah,  are 
evidently  meant  to  be  Abysstnians  of  the  i8th  century;  for  the 
Europe  which  Imlac  describes  is  the  Europe  of  the  i8th  century, 
and  the  inmates  of  the  Happy  Valley  talk  fanuliariy  of  that  law 
of  gravitation  which  Newton  discovered  and  which  was  not  fttUy 
received  even  at  Cambridge  till  the  i8th  century.  Johnson,  not 
content  with  turning  filthy  savages,  ignorant  of  their  letters,  and 
gorged  with  raw  steaks  cut  from  living  cows,  mto  phikMopbers 
as  eloquent  and  enlightened  as  himself  or  his  friend  Burke,  and 
into  ladies  as  highly  accomplished  as  Mrs  Lennox  or  Mrs  Sheridan, 
transferred  the  whole  domestic  system  of  Engkind  to  Egypt. 
Into  a  land  of  harems,  a  land  of  polygamy,  a  land  where  women 
are  nuuried  without  ever  being  seen,  he  introduced  the  flirtations 
and  jealousies  of  our  ball-rooms.  In  a  land  where  there  is  bound- 
less h'berty  of  divorce,  wedlock  Is  described  as  the  indissoluble 
compact.  "  A  youth  and  maiden  meeting  l^  diance,  or  brought 
together  by  artifice,  exchange  glances,  redprocate  dvilitles,  go 
home,  and  dream  of  each  other.  Such,"  says  Rasselas,  '*  is  the 
common  process  of  marriage."  A  writer  who  was  guilty  of  such 
improprieties  had  h'ttle  ris^t  to  blame  the  poet  who  made  Hector 
quote  Aristotle,  and  represented  Julio  Ronutno  as  flourishing  In 
the  days  of  the  Oracle  of  Delphi. 

By  such  exertions  as  have  been  described  Johnson  supported 
himself  till  the  year  176a.  In  that  year  a  great  change  in  his 
circumstances  took  place.  He  had  from  a  child  been  an  enemy 
of  the  reigning  dynasty.  His  Jacobite  prejudices  had  been 
exhibited  with  h'ttle  disguise  both  in  his  works  and  in  his  con- 
versatloiL  Even  in  his  massy  and  elaborate  Dictionary  he  had, 
with  a  strange  want  of  taste  and  judgment,  inserted  bitter  and 
cqntumelious  reflexions  on  the  Whig  party.  The  exdse,  which 
was  a  favourite  resource  of  Whig  finanders,  he  had  designated 
as  a  hateful  tax.  He  had  railed  against  the  commissionera  of 
exdse  in  language  so  coarse  that  they  had  seriously  thought  of 
prosecuting  him.  He  had  with  diflSculty  been  prevented  from 
holding  up  the  lord  privy  seal  by  name  as  an  example  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  '\  renegade."  A  pension  he  had  defined  as 
pay  given  to  a  state  hireling  to  betray  his  country;  a  pensioner 
as  a  slave  of  state  hired  by  a  stipend^ to  obey  a  master.    It 
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wemed  uaUkely  thftt  tlM  tittkor  o(  thcte  defifdUoat  would  him- 
self b<  peiuioned.  But  tlutwif  a  time  o(  wonders.  George  IIL 
h«d  uccnded  the  thfoitc,  tad  had,  in  the  courieoC  a  few  months, 
dii(uftted  maox  o£  the  old  (rieodt,  udcondlkted  many  of  the  old 
ene miet  of  hii  houia.  The  dty  was  becoming  mutinous;  Oxford 
wu  becoming  loyaL  Cavendishes  and  Bentincks  were  murmur- 
ing; SomerseU  and  Wyndhams  were  hasfming  to  kiss  hands. 
The  head  of  the  treasury  wu  now  Lord  Bute,  who  was  a  Tory, 
■ad  could  have  no  objeaion  to  Johnson's  Torsrkm.  Bute  wished 
to  be  thought  a  patron  of  men  of  lettcrs;and  Johnson  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  and  one  of  the  most  needy  men  of  letters  in 
Europe.  A  pmslon  of  three  hundred  a  year  was  graciously 
ofiercd,  and  with  very  little  hesitation  accepted. 

This  event  produced  a  change  in  Johnson's  whole  way  of  life. 
For  the  first  time  since  his  bo3rhood  he  no  longer  felt  the  daily 
goad  ur^g  him  to  the  daily  toiL  He  was  at  liberty,  after  thirty 
years  of  anxiety  and  drudgery,  to  indulge  his  constitutional 
indolence,  to  lie  in  bed  till  two  fai  the  afternoon,  and  to  sit  up 
talking  till  four  in  the  morning,  without  fearing  either  the 
printer's  devil  or  the  sheriff's  ofiker. 

One  laborioui  task  indeed  he  had  bound  himself  to  perform. 
He  had  received  large  subscriptions  for  his  promised  edition  of 
Shakespeare;  he  had  lived  on  those  subscriptions  during  some 
years;  and  he  could  not  without  disgrace  omit  to  perform  his 
part  of  the  contract.  His  friends  repeatedly  exhorted  him  to 
make  an  effort,  and  be  repeatedly  resolved  to  do  so.  But,  not- 
withstanding their  exhorutioos  and  his  resolutions,  month 
followed  month,  year  followed  year,  and  nothing  was  done. 
He  prayed  fervently  against  bis  idleness;  be  determined,  as  often 
as  he  received  the  sacrament,  that  he  would  no  longer  dose  away 
and  trifle  away  his  time;  but  the  spell  under  which  he  lay  resisted 
prayer  and  sacrament.  Happily  for  his  honour,  the  charm  which 
held  him  captive  was  at  length  broken  by  no  gentle  or  friendly 
hand.  He  had  been  weak  enotigh  to  pay  serious  attention  to  a 
story  about  a  ghost  which  haunted  a  house  in  Cock  Lane,  and  had 
actually  gone  himself,  with  some  of  his  friends,  at  one  in  the 
morning,  to  St  John's  Church,  Clerkenwdl,  in  the  hope  of  receiving 
a  communication  from  the  perturbed  spirit.  But  the  spirit, 
though  adjured  with  all  solemnity,  remained  obstinately  silent; 
and  it  soon  appeared  that  a  naughty  giri  of  eleven  had  been  amus- 
ing herself  by  making  fools  of  so  many  philosophers.  Churchill, 
who,  confident  in  his  powers,  drunk  with  popularity,  and  burning 
with  party  spirit,  was  looking  for  some  man  of  esUblished  fame 
and  Tory  politics  to  fauult,  celebrated  the  Cock  Lane  ghost  in 
three  cantos,  nicknamed  Johnson  Pomposo.  asked  where  the  book 
was  which  bad  been  so  kmg  promised  and  so  liberally  paid  for, 
and  directly  accused  the  great  moralist  of  cheating. .  Tikis  terrible 
word  prov«d  effectual,  and  in  October  176s  appeared,  after  a 
delay  of  nine  years,  the  new  edition  of  Shakespeare. 

This  publication  saved  Johnson's  character  for  honesty,  but 
added  nothing  to  the  fame  of  his  abilities  and  learning.  The 
Preface,  though  it  conUins  sonae  good  passages,  is  not  In  his  best 
manner.  The  most  valuable  notes  are  tboae  in  which  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  showing  how  aUcntively  be  had  during  many 
yean  observed  human  life  and  human  nature.  The  best  speci- 
men is  the  note  on  the  character  of  Polonius.  Nothing  so  good 
is  to  be  found  even  In  Wilbelm  lleister's  admirable  examination 
of  HomUL  But  here  praise  must  end.  It  would  be  diffkuli  to 
lume  a  more  slovenly,  a  more  worthless  edition  of  any  great 
classic.^  Johnson  had,  in  his  prospectus,  told  the  world  that  he 
was  pecuUariy  fitted  for  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken,  be- 
cause be  had,  as  a  lexicographer,  been  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  a  wider  view  of  the  English  language  than  any  of  his  pre- 
dectssois.  But,  unfortunately,  be  had  altogether  neglected  that 
vary  part  ol  our  literature  with  which  it  is  espfdally  desirable 
that  an  editor  of  Shakespeare  should  be  conversant.  In  the  two 
lolio  volumea  of  the  E^ifisk  Dich'iWiry  there  b  not  a  single 

*  This  famous  <fictum  of  Macauky.  though  endo>«d  by  Lord 
RfMcbcry.  has  beea  enefftticaUy  rebutted  by  Profeeaor  W.  Raleigh 
sikI  other*,  who  rrcogotM  both  wtcacity  and  •choUnhip  in  John«on*t 
Pirfacr  and  Note*.  JohiMoo't  vide  craw  of  the  discoune  and 
kwiikdtP  of  human  nstuir  enablr  htm  in  a  hundred  entangled 
1  to  go  etnight  to  the  dranati«  a  msaning,~<T.  Sl) 


passage  quoted  from  any  drMuMlst  of  the  Elisabctiwa  afs  cseepi 
Shskespesre  and  Ben  Jonson.  Even  from  Ben  the  quotatioot 
are  few.  Johnson  might  easily  in  a  few  months  have  aude  hia^ 
■elf  well  acquainted  with  every  old  play  that  was  extant.  But 
it  never  seeoas  to  have  occurred  tahkn  that  this  was  a  necessary 
preparation  for  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken.  He  would 
doubtless  have  admitted  that  it  wouM  be  the  height  of  abswdaty 
in  a  man  who  was  not  familiar  with  the  works  of  Aesdqrlos  and 
Euripides  to  publish  an  edition  of  Sophodes.  Yet  be  veatmed 
to  publish  an  edition  of  Shakespeare,  without  having  ever  in  his 
life,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  read  a  single  scene  of  Massinger^ 
Ford,  Dekker,  Webster,  Mark>w,  Beaumont  or  Fletcher.  Has 
detractors  were  noisy  and  scurrilous.  He  had,  however,  acquitted 
himself  of  a  debt  which  had  long  lain  heavy  on  his  conscience  and 
be  sank  bsck  into  the  repose  from  which  the  sting  of  satire  had 
roiued  him.  He  long  continued  to  live  tipon  the  fame  which  he 
had  already  won.  He  was  honoured  by  the  university  of  Oxford 
with  a  doctor's  degree,  by  the  Royal  Academy  with  a  professor- 
ship, and  by  the  king  with  an  interview,  in  which  his  majesty 
most  graciously  expreised  a  hope  that  so  excellent  a  writer  would 
not  cease  to  write.  In  the  intoval  between  1765  and  1775  John- 
son published  only  two  or  three  political  tracts. 

But,  though  his  pen  was  now  idle,  his  tongue  was  active.  Tbe 
influence  exercised  by  his  conversation^  directly  upon  those  with 
whom  he  lived,  and  indirectly  on  the  whole  literary  world,  was 
altogether  without  a  paraUeL  His  colloquial  talents  were  indeed 
of  the  highest  order.  He  haul  strong  sense,  quick  discernment, 
wit,  himiour,  immense  knowledge  of  literature  and  d  life,  and  an 
infinite  store  of  curious  anecdotes.  As  respected  style,  be  spoko 
far  better  than  he  wrote.  Every  sentence  which  dropped  from 
his  lips  waa  as  correct  in  structure  as  the  moat  nicely  balanced 
period  of  the  Rambler,  But  in  his  talk  there  were  qo  pompous 
triads,  and  little  more  than  a  fair  proportion  of  words  in  •«nfy 
and  -oHom.  All  was  simplicity,  ease  and  vigour.  He  uttered 
his  short,  weighty,  and  pointed  sentences  with  a  power  of  voice, 
and  a  justness  and  energy  of  emphasis,  of  which  the  effect  waa 
rather  increased  tban  diminished  by  the  rollings  of  his  huge  form, 
and  by  tbe  atsthmatic  gaspings  and  puffings  in  which  the  peals  of 
his  eloquence  generally  ended.  Nor  did  the  laxinesa  which  made 
him  unwilling  to  sit  down  to  his  desk  prevent  him  from  giving  in- 
struction or  entertainment  orally.  To  discuss  questions  of  taste, 
of  learning,  of  casuistry,  in  language  so  exact  and  so  forcible  that 
it  might  have  been  printed  without  the  alteration  of  a  word,  was 
to  him  no  exertion,  but  a  pleasure.  He  loved,  as  he  said,  to  fold 
his  legs  and  have  his  talk  out.  He  waa  ready  to  bestow  the  over- 
flowii^p  of  his  full  nund  on  anybody  who  would  start  a  subject: 
on  a  fellow-passenger  in  a  stage  coach,  or  on  the  person  who  sat 
at  the  same  table  with  him  in  an  eating-bouse.  But  his  converM- 
tion  was  nowhere  so  brilliant  and  striking  as  when  be  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  friends,  whose  abilities  and  knowled^  enabled 
them,  as  he  once  expressed  it,  to  send  him  back  every  ball  that 
hethrew.  Some  of  these.  In  1764,  formed  themselves  into  a  dub, 
which  gradually  became  a  formidable  power  in  tbe  comnson- 
wealth  of  letters.  The  verdicts  pronounced  by  this  conclave  on 
new  books  were  speedily  kiMwn  over  all  London,  aaid  were  suffi- 
dent  to  sell  off  a  whole  edition  in  a  day,  or  to  condemn  tbe  sheets 
to  the  service  of  the  trunkmaker  uaid  tbe  pastrycook.  Gold- 
smith was  tbe  representative  of  poetry  and  light  literature, 
Reynolds  of  tbe  arts,  Burke  of  political  eloquence  and  political 
philosophy.  There,  too,  were  Gibbon  the  greatest  historian 
and  Sir  William  Jones  tbe  greatest  linguist  of  tbe  age.  Garrick 
brought  to  the  meetings  his  inexhaustible  pleasantry,  hb  incom- 
parable mimicry,  and  his  consummaUe  knowledge  of  stage  effect. 
Among  the  most  constant  attendants  were  two  hi^-bom  and 
high-bred  gentlemen,  dosdy  bound  together  by  friendship,  but 
of  widely  different  characters  and  babita— Bennet  Langtoo, 
distinguished  by  his  skill  in  Greek*  literature,  by  tbe  ortbodoxy 
of  his  opiniona,  and  by  tbe  sanctity  of  his  life,  and  Topham 
Beauderk,  renowned  for  his  amoura,  his  knowledge  of  the  py 
world,  his  fastidious  taste  and  hb  sarcastic  wit. 

Among  the  members  of  thb  celebrated  body  was  one  to  whom 
it  has  owed  tbe  greater  part  of  its  celebrity,  yet  jrbo  was 
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ccgaidcd  1HU1  Hide  n^ect  by  h&  hrcthfen,  aiid  had  Bot  without 
difficulty  obtained  a  seat  among  them.  This  was  James  Boswell 
(;.«.)  I  a  young  Scou  lawyer,  heir  to  an  honourable  name 
and  a  fair  estate.  That  be  was  a  coxcomb  and  a  bore,  weak, 
vain,  pushing,  curious,  garrulous,  was  obvious  to  all  who  were 
acquainted  with  him. 

To  a  man  of  Johnson's  strong  understanding  and  irritable 
temper,  the  siUy  egotism  and  adulation  of  Boswell  must  have 
been  as  teasing  as  the  constant  buzz  of  a  fly.  Johnson  hated  to 
be  questioned;  and  Boswell  was  eternally  catechizing  him  on  all 
kinds  of  subjects,  and  sometimes  propounded  such  questions  as, 
"  What  would  you  do,  sir,  if  you  were  locked  up  in  a  tower  with 
a  baby  ?  "  Johnson  was  a  water-drinker  and  Boswell  was  a  wine- 
bibber,  and  indeed  little  better  than  an  habitual  sot.  It  was  im- 
possible that  there  shoukl  be  perfect  harmony  between  two  such 
companions.  Indeed,  the  great  man  was  sometimes  provoked 
into  fits  of  passion,  in  which  he  said  things  which  the  small  man, 
during  a  few  hours,  seriously  resented.  Every  quarrel,  how- 
ever, was  soon  made  up.  Diuing  twenty  3rears  the  disciple  con- 
tinued to  worship  the  master;  the  master  continued  to  scold  the 
disdple,  to  sneer  at  him,  and  to  love  him.  The  two  friends 
ordinarily  resided  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other.  Boswell 
practised  in  the  Parliament  House  of  Edinburgh,  and  could  pay 
only  occasional  visits  to  London.  During  those  visits  his  chief 
business  was  to  watch  Johnson,  to  discover  all  Johnson's  habits, 
to  turn  the  conversation  to  subjects  about  which  Johnson  was 
likely  to  say  something  remarkable,  and  to  fill  quarto  notebooks 
with  minutes  of  what  Johnson  had  said.  In  this  way  were 
gathered  the  materials  out  of  which  was  afterwards  constructed 
the  most  interesting  biogr^hical  work  in  the  world. 

Soon  after  the  club  began  to  exist,  Johnson  formed  a  connexion 
less  important  indeed  to  his  fame,  but  much  more  important 
to  his  happiness,  than  his  connexion  with  BoswelL  Henry 
Thrale,  one  of  the  roost  opulent  brewers  in  the  kingdom,  a  man 
of  sound  and  oiltivated  understanding,  rigid  principles,  and 
libecal  ^irit,  was  married  to  one  of  those  clever,  kind-hearted, 
engaging,  vain,  pert  young  women  who  are  perpetually  doing  or 
saying  what  is  not  exactly  right,  but  who,  do  or  say  what  they 
may,  are  always  agreeable.  In  1765  the  Thrales  became  ac> 
quainted  with  Johnson,  and  the  acquaintance  ripened  fast  into 
friendship.  They  were  astonished  and  delighted  by  the  brilliancy 
of  his  conversation.  They  were  flatured  by  finding  that  a  man 
so  widely  celebrated  preferred  their  house  to  any  other  in  London. 
Johnson  soon  had  an  apartment  at  the  brewery  in  Southwark, 
and  a  still  more  pleasant  apartment  at  the  villa  of  his  friends  on 
Streatham  Common.  A  large  part  of  every  year  he  passed  in 
those  abodes,  which  must  have  seemed  magnificent  and  luxurious 
indeed,  when  compared  with  the  dens  in  which  he  bad  generally 
been  lodged.  But  his  chief  pleasures  vere  derived  from  what 
the  astronomer  of  his  Abyssinian  tale  -called  "  the  endearing 
elegance  of  female  friendship."  Mrs  Thrale  rallied  him,  soothed 
him,  coaxed  him,  and  if  she  sometimes  provoked  him  by  her 
flippancy,  made  ample  amends  by  listening  to  his  reproofs  with 
angelic  sweetness  of  temper.  When  he  was  diseased  in  body 
and  in  mind,  she  was  the  most  tender  of  nurses.  No  comfort 
that  wealth  could  purchase,  no  contrivance  that  womanly  in* 
genuity,  set  to  work  by  womanly  compassion,  could  devise,  was 
wanting  to  his  sick  room.  It  would  seem  that  a  full  half  of 
Johnson's  life  during  about  sixteen  years  was  passed  under  the 
roof  of  the  Thrales.  He  accompanied  the  family  sometimes  to 
Bath,  and  sometimes  to  Brighton,  once  to  Wales  and  once  to 
Paris.  But  he  had  at  the  same  time  a  house  in  one  of  the 
narrow  and  gloomy  courts  on  the  north  of  Fleet  Street.  In  the 
garrets  was  his  library,  a  large  and  miscellaneous  collection  of 
books,  falling  to  pieces  and  begrimed  with  dust.  On  a  lower 
floor  he  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  regaled  a  friend  with  a  plain 
dinner — a  veal  pie,  or  a  leg  of  lamb  and  spinach,  and  a  rice  pud> 
ding.  Nor  was  the  dwelling  uninhabited  during  his  long  absences. 
It  was  the  home  of  the  most  extraordinary  assemblage  of  inmates 
that  ever  was  brought  together.  At  the  head  of  the  establish- 
ment Johnson  had  placed  an  old  lady  named  Williams,  whose 
chief  recommendations  were  her  blindness  and  her  poverty.  But, 


in  spite  of  her  muimun  and  reproaches,  he  gave  an  asylvn  to 
another  hidy  who  was  as  poor  as  herself,  Mrs  Desmoulins, whole 
family  he  had  known  many  years  before  in  Staffordshire.  Room 
was  found  for  the  daughter  of  Mrs  Desmoulins,  and  for  another 
destitute  damsel,  who  was  generally  addressed  as  Miss  Car- 
michael,  but  whom  her  generous  host  called  Polly.  An  old  quack 
doctor  named  Levett,  who  had  a  wide  practice,  but  among  the 
very  poorest  class,  poured  out  Johnson's  tea  in  iht  morning  and 
completed  this  strange  menagerie.  All  these  poor  creatures 
were  at  constant  war  with  each  other,  and  with  Johnson's  negro 
servant  Frank.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  transferred  their 
hostiUties  from  the  servant  to  the  master,^  complained  that  a 
better  table  was  not  kept  for  them,  and  niled  or  maundered 
till  their  benefactor  was  glad  to  make  his  escape  to  Streatham 
or  to  the  Mitre  Tavern.  And  yet  he,  who  was  generally  the 
haughtiest  and  most  irritable  of  mankind,  who  was  but  too  prompt 
to  resent  anything  which  looked  like  a  slight  on  the  part  of  a 
purse-proud  bookseller,  or  of  a  noble  and  powerful  patron,  bore 
patiently  from  mendicants,  who,  but  for  his  bounty,  must  have 
gone  to  the  workhouse,  insults  more  provoking  than  those  for 
which  he  had  knocked  down  Osborne  and  bidden  defiance  to 
Chesterfield.  Year  after  year  Mrs  Williams  and  Mrs  Desmoulins, 
Polly  and  Levett,  continued  to  torment  him  and  to  live  upon  him. 
The  course  of  life  which  has  been  described  was  interrupted 
in  Johnson's  sixty-fourth  year  by  an  important  event.  He 
had  early  read  an  account  of  the  Hebrides,  and  had  been  much 
interested  by  learning  that  there  was  so  near  him  a  land  peopled 
by  a  race  whkh  was  still  as  rude  and  simple  as  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
A  wish  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  a  state  of  society 
so  utterly  unlike  aU  that  he  had  ever  seen  frequently  crossed  his 
mind.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  his  curiosity  would  have  over- 
come his  habitual  sluggishness,  and  his  love  of  the  smoke,  the 
mud,  and  the  cries  of  London,  had  not  Boswell  importuned  him  to 
attempt  the  adventure,  and  offered  to  be  his  squhre.  At  length, 
in  August  1 77 J,  Johnson  crossed  the  Highland  line,  and  plunged 
courageously  into  what  was  then  considered,  by  most  Englishmen, 
as  a  dreary  and  perilous  wilderness.  After  wandering  about  two 
months  through  the  Celtic  region,  sometimes  in  rode  boats  which 
did  not  protect  him  from  the  rain,  and  sometimes  on  small  shaggy 
ponies  which  could  hardly  bear  his  weight,  he  retiumed  to  his  old 
haunu  with  a  mind  full  of  new  images  and  new  theories.  During 
the  following  year  he  employed  himself  in  recording  his  adven- 
tures. About  the  beginning  of  1775  his  Journey  to  the  Hebrides 
was  published,  and  was,  during  some  weeks,  the  chief  subject 
of  conversation  in  all  circles  in  which  any  attention  was  paid  to 
literature.  His  prejudice  against  the  Scots  had  at  length 
become  little  more  than  matter  of  jest;  Kud  whatever  remained 
of  the  old  feeling  had  been  effectually  removed  by  the  kind  and 
resjiMsctful  hospitality  with  which  he  had  been  received  in  every 
pari  of  Scotland.  It  was,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected  that  an 
Oxonian  Tory  should  praise  the  Presbyterian  polity  and  ritual, 
or  that  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  hedgerows  and  parks  of  England 
should  not  be  struck  by  the  bareness  of  Berwickshire  and  East 
Lothian.  But  even  in  censure  Johnson's  tone  is  not  unfriendly. 
The  most  enlightened  Scotsmen,  with  Lord  Mansfield  at  their 
head,  were  welt  pleased.  But  some  foolish  and  ignorant  Scots- 
men were  moved  to  anger  by  a  little  unpalatable  truth  which  was 
mingled  with  much  eulogy,  and  assailed  him  whom  they  chose  to 
consider  as  the  enemy  of  their  country  with  libels  much  more 
dishonourable  to  their  country  than  anything  that  he  had  ever 
said  or  written.  They  published  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers, 
articles  in  the  magazines,  sixpenny  pamphlets,  five-shilling  books. 
One  scribbler  abused  Johnson  for  being  blear-eyed,  another  for 
being  a  pensioner;  a  third  informed  the  world  that  oneof  thedoc- 
tor's  uncles  had  been  convicted  of  felony  in  Scotland,  and  had 
found  that  there  was  in  that  country  one  tree  capable  of  support- 
ing the  weight  of  an  Englishman.  Macpherson,  whose  Pingat  had 
been  treated  in  the  Journey  as  an  impudent  forgeiy,  threatened 
to  take  vengea  nee  with  a  cane.  The  only  effect  of  this  thrtot  was 
that  Johnson  reiterated  the  charge  of  forgery  in  the  most  con- 
temptuous terms,  and  walked  about,  during  some  time,  with  a 
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Of  other  nsailaiits  Johnson  took  no  notice  whatever.  He 
had  early  resolved  never  to  be  drawn  into  controversy;  and  he 
adhered  to  his  resolution  with  a  steadfastness  which  is  the  more 
extraordinary  because  he  was,  both  intellectually  and  au>rally, 
of  the  stuff  of  which  controversialists  are  made.  In  conversation 
he  was  a  singularly  eager,  acute  and  pertinacious  di^utant. 
When  at  a  loss  for  good  reasons,  he  had  recourse  to  sophistry; 
and  when  heated  by  altercation,  he  made  unsparing  use  of  sar- 
casm and  invective.  But  when  he  took  his  pen  in  his  hand,  his 
whole  character  seemed  to  be  changed.  A  hundred  bad  writers 
misrepresented  hiro  and  reviled  him;  but  not  one  of  the  hundred 
could  boast  of  having  been  thought  by  him  worthy  of  a  refuta- 
tion, or  even  of  a  retort.  One  Scotsman,  bent  on  vindicating^ 
the  fame  of  Scots  learning,  defied  him  to  the  combat  in  a  detest- 
able Latin  hexameter: — 

"  Maxime,  d  tu  vis,  cu(mo  contendere  tecum.** 

But  Johnson  took  no  notice  of  the  challenge.  He  always  main- 
tained that  fame  was  a  shuttlecock  which  could  be  kept  up  only 
by  being  beaten  back  as  well  u  beaten  forward,  and  which  would 
soon  fall  if  there  were  only  one  battledore.  No  saying  was 
of  tener  in  his  mouth  than  that  fine  apophthegm  of  Bent^ey,  that 
no  man  was  ever  written  ^wn  but  by  himself. 

Unhappily,  a  few  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  Journey 
to  the  Hdrrides,  Johnson  did  what  none  of  his  envious  assailants 
could  have  done,  and  to  a  certain  extent  succeeded  in  writing 
himself  down.  The  disputes  between  England  and  her  American 
colonies  had  reached  a  point  at  which  no  amicable  adjustment 
was  possible.  War  was  evidently  impending;  and  the  ministers 
seem  to  have  thought  that  the  eloquence  of  Johnson  might  with 
advantage  be  employed  to  inflame  the  nation  against  the  opposi- 
tion at  home,  and  against  the  rebels  beyond  the  Atlantic.  He 
had  already  written  two  or  three  tracts  in  defence  of  the  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  of  the  government;  and  those  tracts,  though 
hardly  worthy  of  him,  were  much  superior  to  the  crowd  of 
pamphlets  wUch  lay  on  the  counters  of  Almon  and  Stockdale. 
But  his  Taxation  no  Tyranny  was  a  pitiable  failure.  Even 
Boswell  was  forced  to  own  that  in  this  unfortunate  piece  he  could 
detect  no  trace  of  his  master's  powers.  The  general  opinion  was 
that  the  strong  faculties  which  had  produced  the  Dictionary  and 
the  Rambler  were  beginning  to  feel  the  effect  of  time  and  of 
disease,  and  that  the  old  man  would  best  consult  his  credit  by 
writing  no  more.  But  this  was  a  great  mistake.  Johnson  had 
failed,  not  because  his  mind  was  less  vigorous  than  when  he 
wrote  Rassdas  in  the  evenings  of  a  week,  but  because  he  had 
foolishly  chosen,  or  suffered  others  to  choose  for  him,  a  subject 
such  as  he  would  at  no  time  have  been  competent  to  treat.  He 
was  in  no  sense  a  statesman.  He  never  willingly  read  or  thought 
or  talked  about  affairs  of  state.  He  loved  biography,  lit^hiry 
history,  the  history  of  manners;  but  political  history  was  posi- 
tively distasteful  to  him.  The  question  at  issue  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country  was  a  question  about  which  he 
had  really  nothing  to  say.  Happily,  Johnson  soon  had  an 
opportunity  of  proving  most  signally  that  his  laihlre  was  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  intellectual  decay. 

On  Easter  Eve  1777  some  persons,  deputed  by  a  meeting  which 
consisted  of  forty  of  the  first  booksellers  in  London,  called  upon 
him.  Though  he  had  some  scruples  about  doing  business  at  that 
season,  he  received  his  visitors  with  much  civility.  They  came 
to  inform  him  that  a  new  edition  of  the  English  poets,  from 
Cowley  downwards,  was  in  contemplation,  and  to  ask  him  to 
furnish  short  biographical  prefaces.  He  readily  undertook  the 
task  for  which  he  was  pre-eminently  qualified.  His  knowledge 
of  the  literary  history  of  England  since  the  Restoration  was 
unrivalled  That  knowledge  he  had  derived  partly  from  books, 
and  partly  from  sources  which  had  long  been  dooed:  from  old 
Grub  Street  traditions;  from  the  talk  of  forgotten  poetasters 
and  pamphleteers,  who  had  long  been  lying  in  parish  vaults; 
from  the  recollections  of  such  men  as  Gilbcxt  Walmesley,  who 
had  conversed  with,  the  wits  of  Button,  Cibber,  who  bad 
mutilated  the  plays  of  two  generations  of  dramatists.  Orrery, 
who  hadl>een  admitted  to  the  society  of  Swift  and.  Savage*  who 
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had  rendered  services  of  no  very  ho&^unbte  Und  to  IPopr .  Tlie 
biographer  therefore  sat  down  to  his  task  with  a  mind  full  of 
matter.  He  had  at  first  intended  to  give  only  a  paragraph  to 
every  minor  poet,  and  only  four  or  five  pages  to  the  greatest  name. 
But  the  flocKi  of  anecdote  and  criticism  overflowed  the  narrow 
channeL  The  work,  which  was  originally  meant  to  consist  only 
of  a  few  sheets;  swelled  into'ten  volumes — small  volumes,  it  is  true, 
and  not  closely  printed.  The  first  four  appeared  in  1779,  the 
remaining  six  in  1781. 

The  Lives  of  the  Poets  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of  Johnson's 
works.  The  narratives  are  as  entertaining  as  any  noveL  The 
remarks  on  life  and  on  hxmian  nature  are  eminently  shrewd  and 
profound.  The  criticisms  are  often  excellent,  and,  even  when 
grossly  and  provokingly  unjust,  well  deserve  to  be  studied. 
Saoap^s  Life  Johnson  reprinted  nearly  as  it  had  a|^)eared  in  1744. 
Whoever,  after  reading  that  life,  will  turn  to  the  other  lives  will 
be  struck  by  the  difference  of  style.  Since  Johnson  had  been  at 
ease  in  his  dromutances  he  had  written  little  and  had  talked 
much.  When  therefore  he,  after  the  lapse  ci  years,  resumed  hb 
pen,  the  mannerism  which  he  had  contracted  while  be  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  elaborate  composition  was  less  perceptible  than 
formerly,  and  his  diction  frequently  had  a  colloquial  ease  which 
it  had  formerly  wanted.  The  improvement  may  be  discerned 
by  a  skilful  critic  in  the  Journey  to  the  HtbrideSf  and  in  the  Lises 
of  the  Poets  is  so  obvious  that  it  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the 
most  careless  reader.  Among  the  Lives  the  best  are  perhaps 
those  of  Cowley,  Dryden  and  Pope.  The  very  worst  is,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  of  Gray;  the  most  controverted  that  of  Milton. 

This  great  work  at  once  became  popular.  There  was,  indeed, 
much  jxist  and  much  unjust  censure;  but  even  those  who  were 
loudest  in  bUme  were,  attracted  by  the  book  in  spite  of  them- 
selves. Malone  computed  the  gains  of  the  publishers  at  five  or 
six  thousand  pounds.  But  the  writer  was  very  pooriy  remuner- 
ated. Intending  at  first  to  write  very  short  prefaces,  he  had 
stipulated  for  only  two  htmdred  guineas.  •  The  booksellers,  when 
they  saw  how  far  his  performance  had  surpassed  his  promise, 
added  only  another  hundred.  Indeed  Johnson,  though  he  did 
not  despise  or  affect  to  despise  money,  and  though  his  strong 
sense  and  long  experience  ought  to  have  qualified  him  to  protect 
his  own  interests,  seems  to  have  been  singularly  tmskilfol  and 
unlucky  in  his  literary  bargains.  He  was  generally  reputed  the 
first  English  writer  of  his  time.  Yet  several  writers  of  his  time 
sold  their  copyrights  for  sums  such  as  he  never  ventured  to  ask. 
To  give  a  single  instance,  Robertson  received  £4500  for  the 
History  of  Charles  V. 

Johnson  was  now  in  his  seventy-second  year.  The  infirmities 
of  age  were  coming  fast  upon  him.  That  inevitable  event  of 
which  he  never  thought  without  horror  was  brought  near  to  hira; 
and  his  whole  life  was  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  death.  The 
strange  dependants  to  whom  he  bad  given  shelter,  and  to  whom, 
in  spite  oi  their  faults,  he  was  strongly  attached  by  habit, 
dropped  off  one  by  one;  and,  in  the  silence  of  his  home,  he  re- 
gretted even  the  noise  of  their  scolding  matches.  The  kind  and 
generous  Thrale  was  no  more;  and  it  was  soon  plain  that  the  old 
Streatham  intimacy  could  not  be  maintained  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing. Mrs  Thrale  herself  confessed  that  without  her  husband's 
assistance  she  did  not  feel  able  to  entertain  Johnson  as  a  constant 
inmate  of  her  house..  Free  from  the  yoke  of  the  brewer,  she  fell 
in  love  with  a  music  master,  high  in  his  profession,  from  Brescia, 
named  Gabriel  Pioxzi,  in  whom  nobody  but  herseU  could  discover 
anything  to  admive.  The  secret  of  this  attachment  was  soon 
discovered  by  Fanny  Bumey,  but  Johnson  at  most  only  sus- 
pected it. 

In  September  1782  the  place  at  Streatham  was  from  motivca 
of  economy  let  to  Lord  Shelbume,  and  Mrs  Thrale  took  a  house 
at  Brighton,  whither  Johnson  accompanied  her;  they  remained 
for  six  weeks  on  the  old  familiar  footing.  In  March  1 785  Boswell 
was  glad  to  discover  Johnson  well  looked  after  and  staying  with 
Mrs  Thrale  in  Argyll  Street,  but  in  a  bad  sUU  of  health.  Im- 
patience of  Johnson's  criticisms  and  infirmities  bad  been  steadily 
growing  with  Mrs  Thrale  since  1774..  She  now  went  to  Bath 
with  her  daughters,  partly. to  escape  his  supervision.    Johnson 
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was  very  iU  in  hk  lodging  during  the  summer,  but  he  still  corre- 
sponded affectionately  with  bis"  mistress  "  and  received  many 
favours  from  her.  He  retained  the  fuU  use  of  his  senses  during 
the  paralytic  attack,  and  in  July  he  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  renew  his  old  dub  life  and  to  meditate  further  journeys.  In 
June  1 784  be  went  with  Bpswell  to  Oxford  for  the  last  time.  In 
September  he  was  in  Lichfield.  On  his  return  his  health  was 
rather  worse;  but  he  would  submit  to  no  dietary  regime.  His 
asthma  tormented  him  day  and  night,  and  dropsical  symptoms 
made  their  appearance.  His  wrath  was  excited  in  no  measured 
terms  against  the  re-marriage  of  his  old  friend  Mn  Thrale,  the 
news  of  which  he  heard  this  summer.  The  whole  dispute  seems, 
to-day,  entirely  uncalled-for,  but  the  marriage  aroused  some  of 
Johnson's  strongest  prejudices.  He  wrote  inconsiderately  on 
the  subject,  but  we  must  remember  that  he  was  at  the  time 
afflicted  in  body  and  mentally  haunted  by  dread  of  impending 
change.  Throughout  all  his  troubles  he  had  clung  vehemently 
to  life.  The  feeling  described  in  that  fine  but  gloomy  paper 
which  closes  the  series  of  his  IdUrs  seemed  to  grow  stronger  in 
him  as  his  last  hour  drew  near.  He  fancied  that  he  should  be 
able  to  draw  his  breath  more  easily  in  a  southern  climate,  and 
would  probably  have  set  out  for  Rome  and  Naples  but  for  his 
fear  of  the  expense  of  the  journey.  That  expense,  indeed,  he 
bad  the  means  of  defraying;  for  he  had  laid  up  about  two  thou> 
sand  pounds,  the  fruit  of  labours  which  had  made  the  fortune  of 
several  publishers.  But  he  was  unwilling  to  break  in  upon  this 
hoard,  and  he  seems  to  have  wished  even  to  keep  its  existence 
a  secret.  Some  of  his  friends  hoped  that  the  Government  might 
be  induced  to  increase  his  pension  to  six  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
but  thb  hope  was  disappointed,  and  he  resolved  to  stand  one 
English  winter  more. 

That  winter  was  his  last.  His  legs  grew  weaker;  his  breath 
grew  shorter;  the  fatal  water  gathered  fast,  in  spite  of  incisions 
which  he,  courageous  against  pain  but  timid  against  death,  urged 
his  surgeons  to  make  deeper  and  deeper.  Though  the  tender 
care  which  had  mitigated  his  sufferings  during  months  of  sickness 
at  Streatbam  was  withdrawn,  and  though  Boswell  was  atisent, 
he  was  not  left  desolate.  The  ablest  physicians  and  surgeons 
attended  him,  and  refused  to  accept  fees  from  him.  Burke 
parted  from  him  with  deep  emotion.  Windham  sat  much  in  the 
sick-room.  Frances  Bumey,  whom  the  old  man  had  cherished 
with  fatherly  kindness,  stood  weeping  at  the  door;  while  Langton, 
whose  piety  eminently  qualified  him  to  be  an  adviser  and  com- 
forter at  such  a  time,  received  the  last  pressure  of  his  friend's 
band  within.  When  at  length  the  moment,  dreaded  through 
so  many  years,  came  close,  the  dark  cloud  passed  away  from 
Johnson's  mind.  Windham's  servant,  who  sat  up  with  him 
during  his  last  night,  declared  that  "  no  man  could  appear  more 
collected,  more  devout  or  less  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
approaching  minute."  At  hour  intervals,  often  of  much  pain, 
he  was  moved  in  bed  and  addressed  himself  vehemently  to 
prayer.  In  the  morning  he  was  still  able  to  give  his  blessing, 
but  in  the  afternoon  he  became  drowsy,  and  at  a  quarter  past 
seven  in  the  evening  on  the  13th  of  December  1 784t^n  his  seventy- 
sixth  year,  he  passed  away.  He  was  laid,  a  week  later,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  among  the  eminent  men  of  whom  he  had  been 
the  historian— Cowley  and  Denham,  Dryden  and  Congreve, 
Gay,  Prior  and  Addison.  (M.) 

Bibliography.— The  splendidexample  of  hisstyle  which  Macaulay 
contributed  in  the  article  on  Johnson  to  the  8th  edition  of  this  ency- 
clopaedia has  become  classic,  and  has  therefore  been  retained  above 
with  a  few  trifling  modifications  in  those  places  In  which  his  invincible 
love  of  the  picturesque  has  drawn  him  demonstrably  aside  from  the 
dull  line  01  veracity.  Macaulay,  it  must  be  noted,  exaggerated 
persistently  the  poverty  of  Johnson's  pedigree,  the  soualor  of  his 
early  roamed  life,  the  grotesqucness  of  his  entourage  in  Fleet  Street, 
the  decline  and  fall  from  complete  virtue  of  Mrs  Thrale.  the  novelty 
and  success  of  the  Dictionary,  the  complete  failure  of  the  Shakespeare 
and  the  political  tracts.  Yet  this  contribution  is  far  more  mellow 
than  the  article  contributed  on  Johnson  twenty-five  years  before 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  correction  of  Croker.  Matthew  Arnold, 
who  edited  six  selected  Lives  di  the  poets,  regarded  it  as  one  of 
Macaulay's  happiest  and  ripest  efforts.  It  was  written  out  of  friend- 
ship for  Adara  Black,  and  "  payment  was  not  so  much  as  mentioned." 
The  big  reviews*  especially  the  quarterlies,  have  always  t>een  the 
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natural  home  of  Johnwnian  study.  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Croker.  Hay- 
ward,  Macaulay.. Thomas  Carlyle  (whose  famous  Frascr  article  was 
reprinted  in  1853)  and  Whitwell  Elwin  have  dongas  much  as  any- 
body perhaps  to  sustain  the  zest  for  Johnsonian  studies.  Macaulay's 
prediction  that  the  interest  in  the  man  would  supersede  that  in  hb 

Works"  seemed  and  seems  likely  enough  to  justify  itself;  but 
his  theory  that  the  man  alone  mattered  and  that  a  portrait  painted 
by  the  hand  of  an  inspired  idiot  was  a  true  measure  of  the  man  has 
not  worn  better  than  the  common  run  of  literary  propositions. 
Johnson's  prose  b  not  extensively  read.  But  the  same  i»  true  of 
nearly  all  the  great  prose  masters  of  the  i8th  century.  As  in  the 
case  of  all  great  men.  Johnson  has  suffered  a  good  deal  at  the  hands 
of  his  imitators  and  admirers.  His  prose,  though  not  nearly  so 
uniformly  monotonous  or  polysyllabic  as  the  parodists  would  have 
us  believe,  was  at  one  time  greatly  overpraised.  From  the  "  Life 
of  Savage/'  to  the  "  Life  of  ^pe  'it  developed  a  great  deal,  and  in 
the  main  improved.  To  the  last  he  sacrificed  expression  rather  too 
much  lo  s!>'ie,  and  \\-  ■     ■  :     '  ■  ■  r  i.;,..  *-.,  .  .  .*  1.1  r  l.uUnct'd 

epiihtt.  But  he  contri'i.'Ui;«:'j  i'-nin  ai^'nicy  ani«j  oiiiifimcai  lorce  lo 
the  proisr  movumirnt  of  his  period. 

Tne  bifSti.  edition  o(  his  worki  is'tlill  the  Oxford  cdElIon  <^  i^^S  in 
9  vols.  At  the  pre^nt  day,  tii>%e%'eTK  h\%  periodical  writing!  are 
nejjfoicied'H  and  all  that  can  be  *rij"d  lo  cstite  intrrot  are,  fifst  the 
LKts cf  the Poetf  {bcslrditicpntiyBirkbcck  HLHand  U.S.  Scoii,  j  vol?., 
1905  )k  and  thca  the  Lett  fry,  ihe  Froyrn  and  AledUdtioits,  and  the 
Potms,  to  whlf  h  may  doulrtrulSy  he  added  the  once  idbltnid  Rais^as, 
ThiE  Pisems  arid  Hanrfaj  have  been  fcprint»d  times  withijut  number. 
The  itlhtra  have  Ijccn  re-edited  with  tcrupulr^u!  cane  for  the  Oxford 
Univef*ity  PfCM  hy  ihe  pTatss  diligence  m  that  most  enchu^iavtic  irf 
alt  joliDiOitiaiiis.  Dr  Birkbcck  1-rilL  EJut  ilie  icndcncy  at  the  present 
dav  i»  unilonbtediy  tJ?  prizeJfolinMn'i  permriAlity  and  myings  mom 
tbin  ruiy  of  his  workfi.  These  are  preserved  to  u»  in  a  body  of 
bii;.'M  I, 'Silica!  wriiing,  the  efficiency  of  whkh  is  unrtjualk'd  in  the 
wjhil'"  r,-inge  of  literature.  The  cHirf  constltuenT*  arc  Juhnifm'i 
o«  13  L^ittfi  and  AtciJttmi  sf  hii  Life  fr^m  Au  Birth  to  hit  Ele9mtk 
Yi  ^'  {ik^^).  a  rrugniervt  ±aved  fiom  papers  bumed  id  1784  jind  not 
set  11  I'V  liohWL-ll:  ilic  tife  by  hh  old  but  not  very  iympaihctic  friend 
and  rJuli-fellrjw,  Sir  John  Hawkins  (i^S^);  Mrs  ThrfUc-Pioiii's 
Aneidofet  (1785)  artd  I^iieri;  the  Diary  and  Letters  of  Fisn.ny 
Burney  (D'Art>fay)  (1841)^  the  ehoKer  Live«  of  Arthur  Murphy > 
T.  Tycr?!,  &c,;  far  abcv?  ^IK  of  course,  ihe  unique  ]..ife  by  Jamct 
BoswdJ.  first  piibiiihed  im  17^011  and  iub.tctjuently  encruateff  witb 
vast  m:!!)^!'^  ol  johnjconLfina  in  the  lucccsAJre  edit  ton  a  ct  MAlune, 
Croker,  Napirr,  FitjiptTaldi  Mowbrav  Morn*  fflbbt)^  BirreTI,  In^ptij 
(ccpioi/sly  illujicratwil  and  Or  Bitkbn  k  HiU  (tht  wn*t  enhatiiuw). 

The  »ayiu£^  iincJ  JohniOtiiano  have  bcirn  reprinted  in  very  iti,inf 
aiJ-i  v.irioua  form*,  Valunble  work  has  Im^h  done  in  Jcihtt-wni*!! 
gCM.  l.-iiy  and  trpography  bv  Alcyn  l-ycrll  Re-aHc  in  his  Jokniiimnn 
Sir.  ,i  Mj^i,  &c„  atid  in  the  .^Temotiult  nf  Ot4  Siaffardtkite  («i  W. 
Bert-v(rr.f<i)i.  The  mmt  escttknt  *b<irt  1  Jve;)  art  thfjfic  by  F-  Grant 
(Eng.  Writers)  and  Sir  Li»IJf  Stephen  {Eng,  Men  ol  LctttrsK  Fr<>' 
feswr^.W*  Raleigh's  eaay  (Sicpheti  Lt-cture),  Lord  Rofitbcry'a 
estimato  (190^),  and  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  artirjc  in  Ihr  Diiiionary  ir/ 
Nattonnl  Btf£raHy,  with  bibiirterapby  and  li«i  uf  poriTaiis,  thould 
be  contuHcd.  Johnion't  "  Club  "  ('"  The  Ctob  ")  rtilt  oxhtji.  And 
ha«  cxfUiiined  evef  since  bin  lime  a  large  praportion  of  the  public 
ce''  I:  !Eir?*  of  ii$  day,   A  "Johnson  Club,"  which  haa  included  many 

ic  Ml  ■[!,  MThQljir*  arid  baa  publfihed  papers^  was  founded  in  iSFlS* 
ii  !i  li"  Id  has  takc^n  an  active  pari  in  the  commemoration  of  Johnsaa 
since  1&S7,  when  |uhnj»on':a  birthplace  was  K^ured  ai  a  inunEripat 
muM^um,  and  Ltchftrld  wu  the  chief  scene  of  (he  BiccntenarV 
Celtbraiions^cf  September  190<|  {fully  tle«a-ibtd  in  A.  5t  flroadley  a 
Dr  Joknipn  ewtf  X/ri  Thtuif,  t^oij^K  ctiniaSning,  togetlaer  with  ntw 
m:itertiil5  and  portrait*,  an  eiiay  di-aHnc  *ith  MacawU/a  irKiiment 
of  ihe  jolin*on-Tbr3le  epSwde*  by  T.  scorumbet  Stjstnc*  both  of 
Johnbuti  and  Bosncll  £tri>  in  the  market  place  al  Lichfuld.  A  *iatue 
was  fftcted  in  St  PauF*  in  18J5,  and  ibtn?  are  ojHimfmnri^ive 
tabids  iP3  I.ichficJd  Cathedral,  St  Kichd?^  f^^i\:^^^n),  T^iTn^trr, 
St  Cle mem  Dancf  (London),  G way ny nog  :■ 

JOHNSON,  SIR  THOMAS  (1664-1739)1  English  merchant,  was 
born  in  Liverpool  in  November  1664.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  1689  as  bailiff  and  in  169s  as  mayor.  From  i70i.to  1723  he 
represented  Liverpool  in  parliament,  and  be  was  knighted  by 
Queen  Anne  in  1708.  He  effected  the  separation  of  Liverpool 
from  the  parish  of  Wallon-on-the-Hill;  from  the  Crown  he  ob- 
Uined  the  grant  to  the  corporation  of  the  site  of  the  old  castle 
where  he  planned  the  town  market;  while  the  construction  of  the 
first  floating  dock  (1708)  and  the  building  of  St  Peter's  and  St 
George's  churches  were  due  in  great  measure  to  his  efforts.  He 
was  interested  in  the  tobacco  trade;  in  1715  he  conveyed  130 
Jacobite  prisoners  to  the  American  plantations.  In  1723,  having 
lost  in  speculation  the  fortune  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father,  he  went  himself  to  Virginia  as  collector  of  customs  on 
the  Rappahannock  river.  He  died  in  Jamaica  in  1729.  A 
Liverpool  street  is  named  Sir  Thomas  Buildings  after  him. 
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,'K>n  %•;  >  .>  *  t*c  ■nv-:r'  -%-vsS  <v-)A3scal      I^t^ipft  kis  moftt. 
»*^--*^  A>^pt  :<  ,ia„  vc  A  lii-c  .1.  m>jvk«  c,»dt  «r  foose  is  do- 

""v  ^«***   v>»  sfcr  -»i  S?»>«.     N*  kv:*:  school  of  IuIua  rococo 

<"  '"^    •^vv  *sxv£  skvc  curaxTtfi.-;  Ai^-r^:.es.    His  ciocks  bore 

<i->   K-s  fc^  i^t*.- ^isse*  A=xi  iljs^:^  siJibcuM,*  toctther  with 

^  >■    N  ,M^  v>ft*^x^.»*«  «wi   6on«:rxi  fci->rntoi!  wilbout  end. 

^'^  ,Vr  w  Vr  ^kjv?  lie  occftstocvxlN  prodiaced  a  mirror  frame  or 

*  '^v»N:-.xvTt  m^vk  w»s  subpk  and  disoificd.    The  art  of 

^-..-v,^    ♦■^.^^i-s^aft  litt  «rv^  been  so  wdl  undeisiood  or  so 

jv  \  '•  -.n*Xn  tv  «^  .fiM>d  «s  b>  ihe  iSUKwanry  drafncrs  ol  English 

**"<«▼    %»4l  >o)mi9M  «n«ws  to  haw  so  far  exceeded  his 

^v*«^'f'*?vv-A-j«t  ih»t  W  mast  be  calkd  a  barefaced  ihief.    The 

t  '"'*  *^*'^K4:  •  MiotixTS  "  oi  ibe  lime — Chinese,  Gothic  and  Lotiis 

^>**^^*'^  --^w»  imx«d  up  ia  his  work  in  the  most  amazing 

^rf******^  wM  W  ««s  exvvedingly  food  ol  introducing  human 

^^*  ''^  aiuwuii,  b»Tvis  and  6shcs  in  highly  incongruous  places. 

■9  •'  *yy^  *^  ^^*  dcfcaded  his  eoormiiies  on  the  ground  that 

^  ^  «ttt  vaT>  IB  of^Moiu  and  a  fault  in  the  eye  of  one  may  be 

)ic«v^  te  that  ol  Mothtr;  *tis  a  duty  incumbent  on  an  author 

^-  <^WT»es(»  «t  r)t«ua(  ««y  taste/'    Johnson,  who  was  in 

«"  .  -  ^'^^  ^^  "  OoMcft  Boy  "  in  Grafton  Street,  Westminster, 

%,.««Md  A  fv)h«»^ohuae  ci  Dtsiftufm  Future  Frames,  Candelabra, 

^  «r.  *\\  n:s$^,  and  Om  Bwmirtd  mid  Fifty  New  Daitns 


^  **  WttUAM  (i7«  5-1774),  British  soldier  and 

.*^*»  y»*m,  w«a  born  in  Smithtown,  County  Meath,  Ire- 
^\J  •'  tM<.  tW  »•  of  Christophei  Johnson,  a  country  gcntle- 
J^  «w  V*  a  tv\  W  w«s  educated  for  a  commerdal  career,  but 
^-  *  ,<  W  ty«MXT>t  to  America  lor  the  purpose  of  managing  a 
..*  \  v«  i*^  « ^W  M^3)ia%k  Valley,  New  York,  belonging  to  his 
fc  -•"*-  ^^»»*i  ^  fyter  Warmi  (1703-1752).  He  esublisbed 
^''^^^^^  ^  *^  '^'^^  baahot  the  Mohawk  river,  about  25  m. 
» '  \.i  N W*<v<*st>  fiehm  IJ43  he  removed  to  the  north  side 
'»*  >r  **'*^^  ^^  "^^  •etilonent  prospered  from  the  start,  and 
w*  '^^1***^  ***^  ^««  bwk  up  with  the  Indians,  over  whom 
m  t  f^^  twvwt^  a«  immense  influence.  The  Mohawks 
•*-*•    ^^  Wk  Jk"^  ekvt<\i  him  a  sachem.    In  1744  he  was  ap- 


*  "  -»**^  '^^^  ^'*'^^  Ctoada.  two  years  Utcr  (1748)  being 

>  offensive 
lA  Kt     f   ..  '  »75obyroyalappoint- 
j^  -     ^  ^g^^i^"  ^  — "— "t  lor  Uie  of  the  governor's  council,  and 
^"  *%#  **•*  ^''*'  ^  w»**»«d  the  post  of  superintendent  of 


^■><-'  j|  A  cv»»N»**  «  a  h»e  of  outposts  on  the  Ne 
.*-••%,  tV  l**^-*  ''^  \it  U-Chapclle  put  a  stop  to  < 
4---       ^j^mVv^b*  had  begun.    In  May  17  50  by  royal 

^  ^  ■  *1  .  >  I    11*1  a  m«abet  lor  Ufe  of  the  ffOvi»rnnr'<  rmn 


^  <^yl^»-l^^a  a^unst  Crown  Point,  and  in  September 

»  ■"    "    »W  Vk*^^  w»»*  Indwns  tmder  Baron  Ludwig  A. 

\.  **^^     ^xt  \***^  «  *He  battle  of  Lake  George,  where  he 

**■'*'   »  w^^-^     ^^  ^^  success  he  received  the  thanks 

^  .  *'  'rt^  ^"^  ***  ^^^^^^^  *  baronet  (November  1755)- 

\      v-«  w»<^  ^  «)^ath  be  was  **  sole  superintendent  of 

o.  *    '  ,  ,.*»  ^  **^  Noftheni  Indians."    He  took  part  In 

_^  ^*  ^ ' p^^  WMvt^waWV  disastrous  campaign  against  Ticon- 

■  '' ^   .jhd  «  ""x^W  was  second  in  command  in  General 

^  V  :yi(KN^*<«  apdnsK  Fort  Niagara,  succeeding  to 

,  .     ■    '*  ^^^  » "^HA  ^Acer's  death,  and  capturing  the  fort. 

\      -        1^^"*^  :ivmrC  }«ftey  Amherst  (i7i7-»797)  at  the 

^     ^\xwdtorhi$8erviccsthckinggranted 

-   ■*        .  ^  ^"1.^  cf  kad  Dorth  of  the  Mohawk  river. 

"  ^    .  -«rfvx  tJhM  the  Iroquois  refused  to  join 


l>»iist  in  his  conspiracy,  and  he  was  instfiuiental  in  arrangiag 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Sianwix  in  1768.  After  the  war  Sir  William 
retired  to  his  estates,  where,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Johnstown, 
he  boat  his  residence,  Johnson  Hail,  and  lived  in  all  the  style  of 
aa  English  baron.  He  devoted  himself  to  mfcmiring  his  ezten> 
sive  lands,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  sheep 
and  blood  horses  into  the  province.  He  died  at  Johnstown. 
N.Y.,  00  the  itth  of  July  1774.  In  1739  Johnson  had  married 
Catherine  Wisenberg,  by  wImau  he  had  three  children.  After 
her  death  he  had  various  mistresses,  including  a  niece  of  the 
Indian  chief  Hendrick,  and  Molly  Brant,  a  sister  of  the  lamous 
chief  Joseph  Brant. 

His  son,  Sir  John  Johnson  (r742-x83o),  who  was  knighted 
in  1765  and  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  on  his  father*!  death, 
took  part  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  in  the  border  warfare 
during  the  War  of  Independence,  organizing  a  loyalist  regiment 
known  as  the  "  Queen's  Royal  Greens,"  whidb  he  led  at  the  battle 
of  Oriskany  and  in  the  raids  (1778  and  1780)  on  Cherry  Valley 
and  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  He  was  also  one  of  the  oflKcers  of 
the  f<HPce  defeated  by  General  John  Sullivan  in  the  engagement 
at  Newtown  (Elmira),  N.Y.,  on  the  20th  of  August  1779.  He  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  provincial  troops  ini  782.  His  estates 
had  been  confiscated,  and  after  the  war  he  lived  in  Canada,  where 
he  held  from  1791  unUl  his  death  the  office  of  superintendent- 
general  of  Indian  affairs  for  British  North  America.  He  received 
£45,000  from  the  British  government  for  his  losses. 

Sir  William's  nephew,  Gtnr  Johnson  (X740-X788),  succeeded 
his  uncle  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  1774,  and  served 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War  and,  on  the  British  side,  in  the 
War  of  Independence. 

See  W.  L.  Stone.  Life  of  Sir  William  Johnson  (2' vols..  1865); 
W.  E.  Griffis.  Sir  WMiam  Johnson  and  the  Six  Natioms  (1891) 
in  "  Makers  of  America  "  series ;  Augustus  C.  BueU,  Sir  WiHtam 
Johnson  (1903)  in  "  Historic  Lives  Series  " ;  and  J.  Watu  De  Pejrstcr, 
"  The  Life  of  Sir  John  Johnson.  Bart.,"  in  The  Orderly  Booh  1/  Sir 
John  Johnson  durtni  the  Orishany  Campaign,  177(^1^77,  annouted 
by  WiUiam  U  Stone  (1883). 

J0HN8T0K.  ALBERT  SIDNEY  (i8o3-r862),  Americnii  Coa- 
federate  general  in  the  Civil  War,  was  bom  at  Washington, 
Mason  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  3rd  of  February  1803.  He 
graduated  from  West  Point  in  i8a6,  and  served  for  eight  yeart 
in  the  U.S.  infantry  as  a  company  officer,  adjutant,  and  staff 
officer.  In  1834  he  resigned  his  commission,  emigrated  in  1836 
to  Texas,  then  a  republic,  and  joined  itsarmy  asa  private.  Hb  rise 
was  very  rapid,  and  before  long  he  was  serving  as  commazHkr- 
in-chief  in  preference  to  General  Fdix  Huston,  with  whom  he 
fought  a  duel  From  1838  to  1840  he  was  Texan  secretary  for  war, 
and  in  1839  he  led  a  successful  expedition  against  the  Cherokee 
Indiana.  From  1840  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War  he  lived 
in  retirement  on  his  farm,  but  in  1846  he  led  a  regiment  of  Texan 
volunteers  in  the  field,  and  at  Monterey,  as  a  staff  officer,  he  had 
three  horses  shot  under  him.  In  r849  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  army  as  major  and  paymaster,  and  in  1855  became  colonel 
of  the  and  U.S.  Cavalry  (afterwards  5th),  in  which  his  lieut.- 
colonel  was  Robert  E.Lee,  and  hismajors  were  Hardeeand  Thomas. 
In  1857  he  commanded  the  expedition  aent  against  the  Mormons, 
and  performed  his  difficult  and  dangerous  mission  so  successfully 
that  the  objects  of  the  expedition  were  attained  without  blood- 
shed. He  was  rewarded  with  the  brevet  of  brigadier-general. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861  Johnston,  then  in 
command  of  the  Pacific  department,  resigned  his  commission  and 
made  his  way  to  Richmond,  where  Pres.  Jefferson  Davis,  whom 
he  had  known  at  West  Point,  at  once  madie  him  a  full  general  in 
the  Confederate  army  and  assigned  him  to  commuid  the  depart* 
ment  of  Kentucky.  Here  he  had  to  guard  a  long  and  weak  line 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  which  was 
dangerously  advanced  on  account  of  the  political  necessity  of 
covering  friendly  country.  The  first  serious  advance  of  the 
Federals  forced  him  back  at  once,  and  he  was  freely  critidied 
and  denounced  for  what,  in  ignorance  of  the  facts,  the  Southern 
press  and  people  regarded  as  a  weak  and  irresolute  defence^ 
Johnston  himself,  who  had  entered  upon  the  Civil  War  with  the 
reputation  of  being  the  foremost  soldier  on  either  side,  bore  with 
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fortitude  the  reproa^es  of  his  countxymei,  and  Davis  loyally 
supported  his  old  friend.  Johnston  then  marched  to  join 
Beauregard  at  Corinlh,  Miss.,  and  wiih  the  united  forces  took 
the  offensive  against  Grant's  army  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  The 
battle  of  Shiloh  {q  v.)  took  place  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  April,  i86a. 
The  Federals  were  completely  surprised,  and  Johnston  was  in  the 
full  tide  of  success  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  He  died  a  few 
minutes  afterwards.  President  Davis  said,  in  his  message  to  the 
Confederate  Congress,"  Without  doing  injustice  to  the  living,  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  our  loss  is  irreparable,"  and  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  war  in  the  west  went  fu  to  prove  the  truth 
of  his  eulogy. 

His  son,  WiLUAM  Peestom  Johnston  (1831-1899),  who 
served  on  the  staff  of  General  Johnston  and  subsequently  on  that 
of  President  Davis,  was  a  distinguished  professor  and  president 
of  Tulane  University.  His  chief  work  is  the  Life  0/  Central 
AlUrl  Sidney  Johnston  (1878),  a  most  valuable  and  exhaustive 
biography. 

JOHNSTON.  ALEXANDER  (1849-1889),  American  historian, 
was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  the  29th  of  April  1849.  He 
studied  at  the  Polytechnic  institute  of  Brooklyn,  graduated  at 
Rutgers  College  in  1870,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875  in 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  where  he  Uught  in  the  Rutgers 
College  grammar  school  from  1876  to  1879.  He  was  principal 
of  the  Latin  school  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  in  1879-1883,  and 
was  profeaeor  of  jurisprudence  and  political  economy  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton  University)  from  1884  until 
his  death  in  Princeton,  N.J.,  on  tbe*2ist  of  July  1889.  He 
wrote  A  History  of  American  Politics  (1881);  The  Genesis  of 
a  Ncjf  England  State— Connecticut  iiSSi),  in  *'  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Studies  ";  A  History  of  the  United  Stoics  for  Schools 
(1886);  Connecticut  (1887)  in  the  "  American  Commonwealths 
*  Series  '*,  the  article  on  the  history  of  the  United  States  for  the 
9th  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  reprinted  as  The 
United  States:  Its  History  and  Constitution  (1887);  a  chapter 
on  the  history  of  American  political  parties  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America, 
and  many  articles  on  the  history  of  American  politics  in  Lalor's 
Cyclopaedia  of  Political  Scienu,  Political  Ecommy^  and  Political 
History  of  the  United  States  (1881-1884).  These  last  articles, 
which  like  his  other  writings  represent  much  original  research 
and  are  excellent  examples  of  Johnston's  rare  talent  for  terse 
narrative  and  keen  analysis  and  interpretation  of  facta,  were 
republished  in  two  volumes  entitled  American  Political  History 
i/dj-tS/d  (1905-1906),  edited  by  Professor  J.  A.  Woodburn. 

JOHNSTON,  ALEXANDER  KEITH  (1804-1871),  Scottish 
geographer,  was  bom  at  KirkhiU  near  Edinburgh  on  the  38ih 
of  December  1804.  After  an  education  at  the  high  school  and  the 
university  of  Edinburgh  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver; 
and  in  1S26  joined  his  brother  (afterwards  Sir  William  Johnston, 
lord  provost  of  Edinburgh)  in  a  printing  and  engraving  business, 
the  well-known  cartographical  firm  of  \V.  and  A.  K.  Johnston. 
His  interest  in  geography  had  early  developed,  and  his  first 
Important  work  was  the  National  Atlas  of  general  geography, 
which  gained  for  him  in  1843  the  appointment  of  Geograpber- 
Koyal  for  Scotland.  Johnston  was  the  first  to  bring  the  study 
of  physical  geography  into  competent  notice  in  England.  His 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  subject  by  Humboldt;  and  after 
years  of  labour  he  published  his  magnificent  Physical  Atlas  in 
1848,  followed  by  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  in  1856.  This, 
by  means  of  maps  with  descriptive  letterpress,  illustrates  the 
geology,  hydrography,  meteorology,  botany,  zoology,  and 
ethnok>gy  of  the  globe.  The  rest  of  Johnston's  life  was  devoted 
to  geography,  his  later  years  to  its  educational  aspects  especially. 
His  services  were  recognized  by  the  leading  scientific  societies  of 
Europe  and  America.  He  died  at  Ben  Rhydding,  Yorkshire, 
on  the  9th  of  July  1871.  Johnston  published  a  Dictionary  of 
Geography  in  1850,  with  many  later  editions;  The  Royal  Atlas  of 
Modem  Geography^btgwa'm  1855;  an  atlas  of  military  geography 
to  accompany  Alison's  History  of  Europe  in  1848  seq.;  and  a 
variety  of  other  atlases  and  maps  for  educational  or  scientific 
poiposes.    His  100  of  the  same  name  (1844-1879)  was  also  the 
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autbor  of  various  gcograpbical  ni^orkd  and  papertt  in  J^J^-iEjs 
Jitt  Wis  geographet  10  a  coininission  for  ihe  SUJvey  of  Paraguay^ 
and  he  dtf-d  m  AfHta  wbilc  leading  th«  Royal  Geogiapkical 
Snijcsciy'a  fKpc<Jitio.[i  to  Lake  Nyasa.. 

JOHNSTON,  ARTHUa  <  1587-1641).  Scotiiih  phj^klan  and 
wriur  of  Lalia  virraCf  wa£  [be  bon  of  an  Atjerdteni^re  bird 
Jphn^ton  Qf  JohnUon  and  Ca^kirbcn^  aod  on  hh  m^ihejr's  »ide 
a  grai3d«>n  of  the  iev*i»lh  Lord  Forbes.  It  is  pmbablf  thai  fie 
bcfiAH  fiis  untvtfiity  itudie*  at  oiw,  or  both*  of  the  coLcguf  at 
Aberdeen,  but  in  1608  be  proceeded  to  Itiiy  and  gmduatfxl 
H.D.  At  Padua  m  tfiio.  Thereafter  he  resided  at  Sedan ,  It) 
tbc  Gompany  of  the  cxiltd  Andrew  Mtlville  {q.w,),  and  in  16 jq 
\vai5  m  practice  in  Paris.  He  appears  to  have  returned  to 
IlEiEi3.nii  abciiit  the  Ume  of  Jtijnei  L*i  death  and  to  have  bei?n 
irj  Aberdeen  aljout  t<S?3*  He  met  Liiud  in  Edinburgh  at  the 
Lime  of  Charkt  L's  Scotiish  coronatioa  {[<iij}  and  wai  em- 
c-ou raged  by  him  In  hi^  literary  elorts,  partly*  it  is  said*  for  the 
undoing  ot  Buchanan's  repuution  as  a  Latin  poet.  He  «at 
appointtd  rector  of  King's  Calkfe,  Aberdeen,  in  June  tfij?. 
Four  years  btcr  he* died  at  Oaford,  on  his  way  lo  London, 
whither  Laud  bad  invited  him. 

Jolinston  Icfi  mare  ilian  ten  work^,  alt  in  Latin.  On  two  ol 
these,  pubEiihrd  in  tJie  iime  y&itt  bis  rtpiitation  enttrcfy  rtitj; 
(a)  his  vcrsitJii  i>i  the  Pxilttut  iPioImirmm  tMndu  P&rafih¥afi!  bettura 
ei  CMiniut^futH  fi^anuhtomfa,  AfM-rdecnn  ifijjj,  und  ibi  hit  anthola({y 
ol  conieniporaFy  Uiiifi  vtT«  by  Scoili*h  pticti  {Dtltctac  pi>ti*i.tMm 
scotifrttmkttJujamiUtLsfrium^Am^tvt^iifin.  i(i\~}.  llii  had  pubU^hod 
in  16^3  a  ^'olum*  rntltliwJ  Canftfi  Salamams  pitryjpfirajis  poitica, 
wlik:h,dedicatt?d  toCliarkt  ]..  had  hrau-[*hL  hira  fi^ihriioiiccor  Laod- 
The  full  vcfirian  ijf  ilie  PKafiii*  wj.*  iln;  reauti  v(  Laud'i  cncaiirage- 
mcnt.  Tlie  liont  va<i  fof  soisic  time  a  itrpng  ri\"aS  ol  Bucharua'i 
wiTrlf. ihoiiEhfitsgood  Lratrnlty  was  not  tuffcnm  to  ihal  of  ihe  latter. 
The  ^rtkiar.  in  twofmaU  ihick  volunif*.  of  699  anff  575  prunes,  %'A:  a 
patriotic:  esflort  in  ifnitation  of  ih^  varioiii  vi>luin«  oilrdeT  a  similjr 
ticte)  wlijeh  hiad  be^n  pupuUr  on  the  Continent  dtirine:  the  Krcond 
decade  of  the  ceoiury.  Thu  volumes  arc  dtxlkiitt^l;  By  Ji^boitun 
Jo  John  Scot  of  ScotsTarv^ct,  al  T*'hwc  <?!tpcn»  the  toUtCtwj  ^"rki 
were  pubf  kbe^l  a  f  icr  J  ah  n  !(ton  V  deal  b,  at  M  tddrlbu  r;  ( r  &43 ) .  Sclec* 
tions  fram  hit  own  poem*  occupy  pafiti  4.^-64701  thv  Im  volume, 
divickd  into  iliree  fccttione.  Parffga.  EfHtnmm^ta  ajtti^  Musaa 
A  uluae.  He  (juljli5»hrd  a  volume  of  ep/ifram^  at  AlKrdfienia  J6^> 
fn  ihe*e  pin-rri  he  show*  hfmst'lf  at  lii<i  f>csi.  Hid  larml  tsicms* 
which  had  upp«dn?d  in  the  Ofi^a  (rB,}?).  were  reprinted  by  Lsndcr 
in  bi»  F^fantm  Sc^i^rmm  mmat  Tocrae  il*yi\,  T|ib  Mt|»«sl:  livrt 
arc  by  Louder  i¥.i,)  and  &cnvon  iin  Finimt  Pmnliii.  i74i)«  Rutidi* 
man'*  ViTtdicjution  p/  Mr  Qtorgt  BwhannHi  Purapftfa^f  {1745)  bTgAti 
a  pampblet  controversy  regarding  tbe  m^ils  ijf  the  riviit  pact& 

JOHNSTOK.  SIR  HE¥E?  HAMILTON  {iE^&-  ),  British 
Bdmini^traLorand  *xplorer^  was  born  on  the  i;lh  of  June  jSjS  at 
Keunififtun,  LondonTand  eduedtedat  Stocktvt^U  gt^mmar school 
and  King's  College^  London,  lie  was  a  st  udtnt  for  four  ycnrs  in 
the  painiinii  schotili  of  ihr  Royal  Aradcniyi  Al  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  began  a  scries  of  liravel*  In  Enrtipe  and  Notlh  Africa, 
chiefly  MA  a  student  of  pstinlinig,  Architecture  and  langtiagti. 
In  iS7i^i88o  he  viifted  I  be  then  ]  it  tic  known  interior  ol  Tunisia, 
He  bad  itt&  a  ilrong  benl  towards  foology  and  comparative 
anatomy,  an<J  cartkd  on  work  of  Ihis  desctiptfon  at  ibe  Royal 
CoUegeoI  Surgeons,  of  whose  Htintedati  Collection  heafterRnrda 
beaimc  one  of  the  trustees.  In  iMi  he  joined  ibe  earf  of  Mayo 
in  an  expcdiiion  to  the  southern  part  of  Angola,  a  district  then 
much  traverMd  by  TraTssvaal  Boers.  In  1383  Johnston  visited 
II.  M.  Stanley  on  the  Congo  1  Rnd  was  enabled  by  that  eiqilorer  to 
visit  the  river  jLhow  Stanley  Pool  at  a  time  wben  it  was  scarcely 
known  10  other  Europeans  than  Stanley  and  Dc  Braxra.  Tbese 
journeys  attracted  the  attcntittn  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Sonely  and  the  British  Associalioia*  ant!  the  last-nanned  in  con- 
cert with  the  Royal  Society  confeircd  on  Johnston  the  leadership 
of  tile  sdrtjiific  erpcdiLion  to  Mount  Ktlimanjofo  which  sinned 
from  Zanzibar  fn  April  18S4..  Johnston's  work  in  this  region 
was  also  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Kirk,  British  consul 
at  Zflnzibor.  While  in  the  KiHmanjaro  district  Johnsion  con- 
<■  I  tided  treiitit's  with  the  chiefs  of  Moshi  and  Tkwti  CTaveita)* 
These  treaiits  or  conce^sJons  were  transferred  Co  ibe  raerthanta 
who  fout]d«fd  the  British  East  Affici  Coinpanv.  and  in  the  final 
agreement  with  Germany  T,a'  ■■■■in.    In 

October  1885  Johnstoo  was  appointed  Britiab  vke-ooosul  in 
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Cameroon  and  in  the  Niger  delta,  and  h^  became  In  1S87  acting 
consul  for  that  region.  A  British  protectorate  over  the  Niger 
delta  liad  been  notified  in  June  1885,  and  between  the  date  of 
his  appointment  and  1888,  together  with  the  consul  E.  H. 
Hewett,  Johnston  laid  the  foundations  of  the  British  administra- 
tion in  that  part  of  the  delu  not  reserved  for  the  Royal  Niger 
Company.  His  action  in  removing  the  turbulent  chief  Ja-ja  (an 
exclave  who  had  risen  to  considerable  power  in  the  palm-oil 
trade)  occasioned  considerable  criticism  but  was  approved  by  the 
Foreign  Office.  It  led  to  the.complete  pacification  of  a  region  long 
disturbed  by  trade  disputes.  During  these  three  years  of  resi- 
dence in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  Johnston  ascended  the  Cameroon 
Mountain,  and  made  large  collections  of  th^  flora  and  fauna  of 
Cameroon  for  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  spring  of  18S0  he  was  sent  to  Lisbon  to  negotiate  an 
arrangement  for  the  delimitation  of  the  British  and  Portuguese 
^heres  of  influence  in  South-East  Africa,  but  the  scheme  drawn 
up,  though  very  like  the  later  arrangement  of  those  regions, 
was  not  given  effect  to  at  the  time.  On  his  return  from  Lisbon 
he  was  despatched  to  Mozambique  as  consul  for  Portuguese  East 
Africa,  and  was  further  charged  with  a  mission  to  Lake  Nyasa  to 
pacify  that  region,  then  in  a  disturbed  state  owing  to  the  atucks 
of  slave-trading  Arabs  on  the  stations  of  the  African  Lakes 
Trading  Company — an  unofficial  war,  in  which  Captain  (after- 
wards Colonel  Sir  Frederick)  Lugard  and  Mr  (afterwards 
Sir  Alfred)  Sharpe  distinguished  themselves.  Owing  to  the 
unexpected  arrival  on  the  scene  of  Major  Serpa  Pinto,  Johnston 
was  compelled  to  declare  a  British  protectorate  over  the 
Nyasa  region,  being  assisted  in  this  work  by  John  Buchanan 
(vice-consul),  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe,  Alfred  Swann  and  others. 
A  truce  was  arranged  with  the  Arabs  on  Lake  Nyasa,  and 
within  twelve  months  the  British  flag,  by  agreement  with 
the  natives,  had  been  hoisted  over  a  very  large  region  which 
extended  north  of  Lake  Tanganyika  to  the  vicinity  of  Uganda, 
to  Katanga  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  the  Shir£  Highlands 
and  the  central  Zambezi.  Johnston's  scheme,  in  fact,  was  that 
known  as  the  "  C^pe-to-Cairo,"  a  phrase  which  he  had  brought 
into  use  in  an  article  in  The  Times  in  August  1888.  According 
to  his  arrangement  there  would  have  been  an  all-British  route 
from  Alexandria  to  Cape  Town.  But  by  the  Anglo-German 
agreement  of  the  ist  of  July  1890  the  British  sphere  north  of 
Tanganyika  was  abandoned  to  Germany,  and  the  Cape-to-Cairo 
route  broken  by  a  wedge  of  German  territory.  Johnston 
returned  to  British  Central  Africa  as  commissioner  and  consul- 
general  in  4891,  and  retained  that  post  till  1896,  in  which  year 
he  was  made  a  K.C.B.  His  health  having  suffered  much  from 
African  fever,  he  was  transferred  to  Tunis  a«  consul-general 
(1897).  In  the  autumn  of  1899  Sir  Harry  Johnston  was 
despatched  to  Uganda  as  special  commissioner  to  reorganize 
the  administration  of  that  protectorate  after  the  suppression  of 
the  mutiny  Of  the  Sudanese  soldiers  and  the  long  war  with 
Unyoro.  His  two  years'  work  in  Uganda  and  a  portion  of  what 
is  now  British  East  Africa  were  regarded  at  the  close  of  190X  by 
a  G.C.M.G.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  retired  from 
the  consular  service.  After  1904  he  interested  himself  greatly 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Liberian  republic,  and  negotiated  various 
arrangements  with  that  negro  state  by  which  order  was  brought 
into  its  finances,  the  frontier  with  France  was  delimited,  and  the 
development  of  the  interior  by  means  of  roads  was  commenced. 
In  1903  he  was  defeated  as  Liberal  candidate  for  parliament 
at  a  byTclection  at  Rochester.  He  met  with  no  better  success  at 
West  Marylcbone  at  the  general  election  of  1906. 

For  his  services  to  zoology  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Zoplogical  Society  in  1902,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
made  an  honorary  doctor  of  science  at  Cambridge.  He  received 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  and  the  Royal  Scottish 
Geographical  societies,  and  other  medals  for  his  artistic  work 
from  South  Kensington  and  the  Society  of  Arts.  His  pictures, 
chiefly  dealing  with  African  subjccU,  were  frequently  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  books  on 
Africa,  including  British  Central  Africa  (1897);  Tfu  Coionhation 
oj  AJrica  (1899);  Tht  Uganda  Protect&raU  (2902);  Ubtria  (1906) ; 


Gtorge  CrenfeU  and  lfo'CMi{0'(x9o8).  During  his  traveb  la 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Congo  Free  State  in  1900  he  waa 
instrumental  in  discovering  and  naming  the  okapl,  a  mammal 
nearly  allied  to  the  giraffe.  His  name  has  .been  connected 
with  many  other  discoveries  in  the  African  fauna  and  flora. 

JOHNSTON.  JOSEPH  EOGLESTON  (1807-1891),  American 
Confederate  general  in  the  Civil  War,  was  born  near  Farmvflle, 
Prince  Edward  county,  Virginia,  on  the  3rd  of  February  1807. 
His  father,  Peter  Johnston  (1763-1841),  a  Virginian  of  Scottish 
descent,  served  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and  afterwards 
became  a  distinguished  jurist;  his  mother  was  a  niece  of  Patrick 
Henry.  He  graduated  at  West  Point,  in  the  same  class  with 
Robert  E.  Lee,  and  was  made  brevet  second  lieutenant,  4lh 
Artillery,  in  1829.  He  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  and  Seminole 
wars,  and  left  the  army  in  1837  to  become  a  civil  engineer,  but 
a  year  afterwards  he  was  reappointed  to  the  army  as  first 
lieutenant,  Topographical  Engineers,  and  breveted  captain  for  his 
conduct  in  the  Seminole  war.  During  the  Mexican  war  he  was 
twice  severely  wounded  in  a  reconnaissance  at  Cerro  Gordo,  1847, 
was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  battles  of  Contreras, 
Churubusco,  and  Molino  del  Rey,  the  storming  of  Chapultepec, 
and  the  assault  on  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  received  three  brevets 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  service.  From  1853  to  1855  he  was 
employed  on  Western  river  improvements,  and  in  i8s5  he 
becime  lieut.-colonel  of  the  ist  U.S  Cavalry.  In  i860  he 
was  made  quartermaster-general,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  In  April  1861  he  resigned  from  the  United  States 
army  and  entered  thie  Confederate  service.  He  \i'as  commis- 
sioned major-general  of  volunteers  in  the  Army  of  Virginia,  and 
assisted  in  organizing  the  volunteers.  He  was  later  appointed  a 
general  officer  of  the  Confederacy,  and  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  being  opposed  by  the  Federal 
army  under  Patterson.  When  McDowell  advanced  upon  the 
Confederate  forces  under  Beauregard  at  Manassas,  Johnston 
moved  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley  with  great  rapidity  to 
Beauregard's  assistance.  As  senior  officer  he  took  command  on 
the  field,  and  at  Bull  Run  (Manassas)  {q.v.)  won  the  first  impor- 
tant Confederate  victory.  In  August  186 1  he  was  made  one  of 
the  five  full  generals  of  the  Confederacy  remaining  in  command 
of  the  main  army  in  Virginia.  He  commanded  in  the  battle 
of  Fair  Oaks  (May  31,  1862),  and  was  so  severely  wounded  as 
to  be  incapacitated  for  several  months.  In  March  1863, 
still  troubled  by  his  wound,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  south-west,  and  in  May  was  ordered  to  take  immediate 
command  of  all  the  Confederate  forces  in  Mississippi,  then 
threatened  by  Grant's  movement  on  Vicksburg.  When  Pember- 
ton's  army  was  besieged  in  Vicksburg  by  Grant,  Johnston  used 
every  effort  to  relieve  it,  but  his  force  was  inadequate.  Later 
in  1863,  when  the  battle  of  Chattanooga  brought  the  Federals 
to  the  borders  of  Georgia,  Johnston  was  assigned  to  command 
the  Army  of  Tennessee  at  Dalton,  and  in  the  early  days  of  May 
1864  the  combined  armies  of  the  North  under  Sherman  advanced 
against  his  lines.  For  the  main  outlines  of  the  famous  campaign 
between  Sherman  and  Johnston  see  American  Civil  Wax  {%  29). 
From  the  9th  of  May  to  the  17th  of  July  there  were  skirmishes, 
actions  and  combats  almost  daily.  The  great  numerical  superi* 
ority  of  the  Federals  enabled  Sherman  to  press  back  the  Con- 
federates without  a  pitched  battle,  but  the  severity  of  the 
skirmishing  may  be  judged  from  the  casualties  of  the  two 
armies  (Sherman's  about  26,000' men,  Johnston's  over  10,000), 
and  the  obstinate  steadiness  of  Johnston  by  the  fact  that  his 
opponent  hardly  progressed  more  than  one  mUe  a  day.  But 
a  Fabian  policy  is  never  acceptable  to  an  eager  people,  and  when 
Johnston  had  been  driven  back  to  Atlanta  he  was  superseded 
by  Hood  with  orders  to  fight  a  battle.  The  wisdom  of  John- 
ston's plan  was  soon  abundantly  clear,  and  the  Confederate 
cause  was  already  lost  when  Lee  reinstated  him  on  the  23rd  of 
February  1865.  With  a  handful  of  men  he  opposed  Sherman^s 
march  through  the  Carolinas,  and  at  Bentonville,  N.C.,  fought 
and  almost  won  a  most  gallant  and  skilful  battle  against  heavy 
odds.  But  the  Union  troops  steadily  advanced,  growing  in 
strength  as  they  went,  and  a  few  davs  after  Lee's  surrender  at 
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Appomattox  Johnston  adviied  President  Davis  that  it  fras  in 
bU  opinion  wrong  and  useless  to  continue  tlie  conflict,  and  he  was 
authorized  to  malce  terms  with  Shennan.  The  terms  entered 
into  between  these  generals,  on  the  z8th  of  April,  having  been 
rejected  by  the  United  Sutes  gevcmroent,  another  agreement 
was  signed  on  the  26U1  of  April,  the  new  terms  being  similar  to 
those  of  the  surrender  of  Lee.  After  the  dose  of  the  war 
Johnston  engaged  in  civil  pursuits.  In  1874  he  published  a 
Narrative  of  Military  OptraUcns  during  tki  Civil  War.  In  1877 
he  was  elected  to  represent  the  Richmond  district  ot  Virginia  in 
Congress.  In  1887  he  was  appointed  by  President  CleveUnd 
U.S.  commissioner  of  railroads.  Johnston  was  married  in 
early  life  to  Louisa  (d.  1886),  daughter  of  Louis  M'Lane.  He 
died  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  aist  of  March  1891,  leaving  no 
children. 

It  was  not  the  good  fortune  of  Johnston  to  acquire  the  prestige 
which  so  mucn  assisted  Lee  and  Jackson,  nor  indeed  did  he  pos- 
sess the  power  of  enforcing  his  will  on  others  in  the  same  degree, 
but  his  methods  were  exact,  his  strategy  calm  and  balanced,  and, 
if  he  showed  himself  less  daring  than  his  comrades,  he  was  un- 
surpassed in  steadiness.  The  duel  of  Shennan  and  Johnston 
is  almost  as  personal  a  contest  between  two  great  captains  as 
were  the  campaigns  of  Turenne  and  MontecucculL  To  Monte- 
CQccuH,  indeed,  both  in  his  military  character  and  in  the  incidents 
of  his  career,  Joseph  Johnston  bears  a  striking  resemblance. 

See  Hughe*.  Cwerat  JohnsUm,  in  "  Great  Commanders  Series  ** 
(1893). 

JOHNSTONB,  a  police  burgh  of  Renfrew^re,  Scotland,  on 
the  Black  Cart,  ix  m.  W.  of  Glasgow  by  the  Glasgow  &  South- 
western railway.  Pop.  (1901),  10,503.  The  leading  industries 
include  fkx-spinning,  cotton  manufactures  (with  the  introduction 
of  which  in  1781  the  prosperity  of  the  town  began),  paper-making, 
shoe-lace  making,  iron  and  brass  foundries  and  engineering 
works.  There  are  also  coal  mines  and  oil  works  in  the  vicinity. 
Elderalie,  x  m.  E.,  is  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Sir  William 
Wallace,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  "  WaUace's  Yew,"  though  of 
great  age,  and  '*  Wallace's  Oak,"  a  fine  old  tree  that  perished 
in  a  storm  in  1856,  and  the  small  castellated  building  (tradi- 
tionally his  house)  which  preceded  the  present  mansion  in  the 
west  end  of  the  village,  existed  in  his  day. 

JOHHSTOWN,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Fulton  county, 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  on  CayadutU  Creek,  about  4  m.  N.  of  the 
Mohawk  river  and  about  48  m.  N.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  (1890), 
7768;  (T900),  10.X30  (1653  foreign-bom);  (X905,  state  census), 
9765;  (r9io)  X0447.  It  is  served  by  the  Fonda,  Johnstown  & 
Gloversville  railroad,  and  by  an  electric  Hne  to  Schenectady. 
The  city  has  a  Federal  buSding,  a  Y.M.C.A.  buQding,  a  city 
hall,  and  a  Carnegie  library  (1903).  The  most  interesting  building 
is  Johnson  Hall,  a  fine  old  baronial  mansion,  built  by  Sir  WitUam 
Johnson  in  1762  and  his  home  until  his  death;  his  grave  is  just 
outside  the  present  St  John's  episcopal  church.  Originally 
the  hall  was  flanked  by  two  stone  forts,  one  of  which  is  still 
standing.  In  1907  the  hall  was  bought  by  the  state  and  was 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Johnstown  Historical  Society, 
which  maintains  a  museum  here.  In  the  hall  Johnson  estab- 
lished in  1766  a  Masonic  lodge,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United 
States.  Other  buildings  of  historical  interest  are  the  Drumm 
House  and  the  FuHon  county  court  house,  built  by  Sir  William 
Johnson  in  1763  and  1772  respectively,  and  the  gaol  (1772),  at  first 
used  for  all  New  York  west  of  Schenectady  county,  and  during 
the  War  of  Independence  as  a  dvit  and  a  military  prison.  The 
court  house  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  United  States.  Three 
miles  south  of  the  city  is  the  Butler  House,  built  in  1742  by 
Colonel  John  Butler  (d.  1794) ,  a  prominent  Tory  leader  during  the 
War  of  Independence.  A  free  school,  said  to  have  been  the  first 
in  New  York  state,  was  established  at  Johnstown  by  Sir  William 
Johnson  in  1764.  The  dty  is  (after  Gloversville,  3  ro.  distant) 
the  prindpal  glove-making  centre  In  the  United  States,  the 
product  being  valued  at  $2,581,274  in  1905  and  being  14-6% 
of  the  total  value  of  this  industry  in  the  United  Stales.  The 
manufacture  of  gloves  in  commerdal  quantities  was  introduced 
into  the  United  States  and  Johnstown  in  x8og  by  Tahnadge 
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Edwards,  who  was  bar{e4  there  b  the  colonial  cemetery.  The 
value  of  the  total  factory  product  in  X905  was  $4,543,272  (a 
decrease  of  xx*3%  since  1900).  Johnstown  was  settled  about 
1760  by  a  colony  of  ScoU  brought  to  America  by  Sir  William 
Johnson,  within  whose  extensive  grant  it  was  situated,  and  in 
whose  honour,  in  x 771,  it  was  named,  A  number  of  important 
conferences  between  the  colonial  authorities  and  the  Iroquois 
Indians  were  held  here,  and  on  the  28th  of  October  1781,  during 
the  War  of  independence.  Colonel  Marinus  Willett  (x  740^x830) 
defeated  here  a  force  of  British  and  Indians,  whose  leader, 
Walter  Butler,  a  son  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  and,  with  him,  a 
partidpant  in  the  Wyoming  massacres,  was  mortally  wounded 
near  West  Canada  creek  during  the  pursuit.  Johnstown  was 
incorporated  as  11  village  in  1808^  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty 
in  1895. 

JOHNSTOWN,  a  city  of  Cambria  county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A., 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Conemaugh  river  and  Stony  creek,  about 
75  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  (1890),  21,805;  (1900),  35.936, 
of  whom  73x8  were  foreign-born,  20x7  being  Hungarians, 
X663  Germans,  and  923  Austrians;  (19x0  census)  55482. 
It  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
railways.  The  city  lies  about  XX70  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  levd 
ground  extending  for  some  disUnce  along  the  river,  and  nearly 
enclosed  by  high  and  predpitous  hiUs.  Among  the  pnblic 
buildings  and  institutions  are  the  Cambria  free  library  (containing 
about  X4,ooo  volumes  in  1908),  the  dty  hall,  a  fine  high  school, 
and  the  Conemaugh  Valley  memorial  hospital.  Roxbury  Park, 
about  3  m.  from  the  dty;  is  reached  by  electric  lines.  Coal, 
iron  ore,  fire  clay  and  limestone  abound  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
dty  has  large  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  sted. 
The  total  value  of  the  factory  product  in  X905  was  $28^1,806, 
an  increase  of  3  5' 2%  since  1900.  A  settlement  was  established 
here  in  179X  by  Joseph  Jahns,  in  whose  honour  it  was  named, 
and  the  place  was  soon  laid  out  as  a  town,  but  it  was  not  incor- 
porated as  a  dty  until  1889,  the  year  of  the  disastrous  Johnstown 
flood.  In  X852  a  dam  (700  ft.  long  and  100  fL  high),  intended 
to  provide  a  storage  reservoir  for  the  Peimsylvania  canal,  had 
been  built  across  the  South  Fork,  a  branch  of  the  Conemaugh 
river^  X2  m.  above  the  city,  but  the  Pennsylvania  canal  was 
subsequently  abandoned,  and  in  x888  the  dam  was  bought  and 
repaired  by  the  South  Fork  hunting  and  fishing  dub,  and  Cone- 
maugh lake  was  formed.  On  the  3xst  of  May  1889,  during  a 
heavy  rainfall,  the  dam  gave  way  and  a  mass  of  water  so  ft.  or 
more  in  height  at  its  head  swept  over  Johnstown  at  a  speed  of 
about  20  m.  an  hour,  almost  completdy  destroying  the  dty. 
The  Pennsylvania  railroad  bridge  withstood  the  strain,  and 
against  it  the  flood  piled  up  a  mass  of  wreckage  many  feet  in 
height  and  several  acres  in  area.  On  or  in  this  confused  mass 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  saved  from  drowning,  only  to  be 
burned  alive  when  it  caught  fire.  Seven  other  towns  and 
villages  in  the  valley  were  also  swept  away,  and  the  total  loss 
of  lives  was  2000  or  more.  A  relief  fund  of  nearly  $3,ooo/)oo 
was  raised,  and  the  dty  was  quickly  rebuilt. 

JOHOR  (Johore  is  the  local  ofllicial,  but  incorrect  spelling), 
an  independent  Malayan  state  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
peninsula,  stretching  from  2®  40'  S.  to  Cape  Romania  (RamOnya), 
the  most  southerly  point  on  the  mainland  of  Asia,  and  induding 
all  the  small  islands  adjacent  to  the  coast  which  lie  to  the  south 
of  parallel  7"  40'  S.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  protected  native 
state  of  Pahang,  N.W.  by  the  Negri  Sembitan  and  the  territory 
of  Malacca,  S.  by  the  strait  which  divides  Singapore  island  from 
the  mainland,  E.  by  the  China  Sea,  and  W.  by  the  Straits  of^ 
Malacca.  The  province  of  MQar  was  placed  under  the  admin-" 
istration  of  Johor  by  the  British  government  as  a  temporary 
measure  in  1877,  and  was  still  a  portion  of  the  sultan's  dominions 
in  x9to.  The  coast-line  measures  about  250  m.  The  greatest 
length  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  is  165  m.,  the  greatest  breadth  from 
E.  to  W.  100  m.  The  area  is  estimated  at  about  9000  sq.  m. 
The  prindpai  rivers  are  the  MfUur,  the  most  important  waterway 
in  the  south  of  the  peninsula;  the  Johor,  up  which  river  the  old 
capital  of  the  state  was  situated;  the  Endau,  which  marks  the 
boundary  with  Pahang;  and  the  Bitu  Pihat  and  SHfii,  of 
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oomparttive  unimportance.  Johor  is  less  mountainous  than 
any  other  state  in  the  peninsula.  The  highest  peak  is  GQnong 
LCdang,  called  Mt  Ophir  by  Europeans,  which  measures  some 
4000  ft.  in  heighL  Like  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  Johor  is 
covered  from  end  to  end  by  one  vast  spread  of  forest,  only 
broken  here  and  there  by  clearings  and  settlements  of  insig- 
nificant area.  The  capital  is  Johor  Bharu  (pop.  about  30,000), 
situated  at  the  nearest  point  on  the  mainland  to  the  island  of 
Singapore.  The  fine  pahice  built  by  the  sultan  Abubakar  is 
the  principal  feature  of  the  town.  It  is  a  kind  of  Orientsd 
Monte  Carlo,  and  is  much  resorted  to  from  Singapore.  The 
a^>ital  of  the  province  of  MOar  is  Bandar  Maharani,  named  after 
the  wife  of  the  sultan  before  he  had  assumed  his  final  title. 
The  climate  of  Johor  is  healthy  and  equable  for  a  country  situ- 
ated so  near  to  the  equator;  it  is  cooler  than  that  of  Singapore. 
The  shade  temperature  varies  from  98- 5°  F.  to  68- 2*  F.  The 
rainfall  averages  97-28  in.  per  annum.  No  exact  figures  can 
be  obtained  as  to  the  population  of  Johor,  but  the  best  estimates 
place  it  at  about  200,000,  of  whom  150,000  are  Chinese,  35,000 
MaUys,  15,000  Javanese.  We  are  thus  presented  with  the 
curious  spectacle  of  a  country  under  Malay  rule  in  which  the 
Chinese  outnumber  the  people  of  the  land  by  more  than  four 
to  one.  It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  any  exact  data  on  the  subject 
of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  state.  The  revenue, 
however,  is  probably  about  750,000  dollars,  and  the  expenditure 
under  public  service  is  comparatively  smalL  The  revenue  is 
chiefly  derived  from  the  revenue  farms  for  opium,  spirits, 
gambling,  &c.,  and  from  duty  on  pepper  and  gambler  exported 
by  the  Chinese.  The  cidtivation  of  these  products  forms  the 
principal  industry.  Areca-nuts  and  copra  are  also  exported  in 
some  quantities,  more  especially  from  MOar.  There  is  little 
mineral  wealth  of  proved  value.  '^ 

History. — It  is  claimed  that  the  Mahommedan  empire  of 
Johor  was  founded  by  the  sulun  of  Malacca  after  his  expulsion 
from  his  kingdom  by  the  Portuguese  in  1511.  It  is  certain  that 
Johor  took  an  active  part,  only  second  to  that  of  Achio,  in  the 
protracted  war  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  for  the 
possession  of  Malacca.  Later  we  find  Johor  ruled  by  an  officer 
of  the  sultan  of  Riouw  (Riau),  bearing  the  title  of  Tum^nggong, 
and  owing  feudal  allegiance  to  his  master  in  common  with  the 
Bfodahftra  of  Pahang.  In  x8t2,  however,  this  officer  seems  to 
have  thrown  off  the  control  of  Riouw,  and  to  have  assumed  the 
title  of  sultan,  for  one  of  his  descendants.  Sultan  Husain,  ceded 
the  islao^  of  Singapore  to  the  East  India  Company  in  1819.  In 
1855  the  then  sultan,  Ali,  was  deposed,  and  his  principal  chief, 
the  TumSnggong,  was  given  the  supreme  rule  by  the  British. 
His  son  TumSnggong  Abubakar  proved  to  be  a  man  of  excep- 
tional Intelligence.  He  made  numerous  visits  to  Europe,  took 
considerable  interest  in  the  government  and  development  of  his 
country,  and  was  given  by  Queen  Victoria  the  title  of  mafaaraja 
in  1879.  On  one  of  his  visits  to  England  he  was  made  the 
defendant  in  a  suit  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  but  the 
plaintiff  was  non-suited,  since  it  was  decided  that  no  action  lay 
against  a  foreign  sovereign  in  the  English  law  courts.  In  1885 
he  entered  into  a  new  agreement  with  the  British  government, 
and  was  allowed  to  assimie  the  title  of  sulun  of  the  state  and 
territory  of  Johor.  He  was  succeeded  in  1895  by  his  son 
Sultan  Ibrahim.  The  government  of  Johor  has  been  compara- 
tively so  free  from  abuses  under  its  native  rulers  that  it  has 
never  been  found  necessary  to  place  it  under  the  residential 
system  in  force  in  the  other  native  states  of  the  peninsula  which 
are  under  British  control,  and  on  sevemi  occasions  Abubakar 
used  his  influence  with  good  effect  on  the  side  of  law  and  order. 
The  dose  proximity  of  Johor  to  Singapore  has  constantly 
subjected  the  rulers  of  the  former  state  to  the  influence  of 
European  public  opinion.  None  the  less,  the  Malay  is  by  nature 
but  ill  fitted  for  the  drudgery  which  is  necessary  if  proper 
attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  dull  details  whereby  government 
is  rendered  good  and  efficient.  Abubakar's  principal  adviser, 
the  Dito  'M£ntri,  was  a  worthy  servant  of  his  able  master. 
Subsequently,  however,  the  reins  of  government  came  chiefly 
.into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  young  men  who  lacked  either  experience 


or  the  serious  devotkm  to  dull  duties  which  is  the  distiogwiiliiBC 
mark  of  the  English  civil  service.  MOar,  in  imitation  of  the 
British  system,  is  ruled  by  a  rSja  of  the  house  of  Johor,  who 
bears  the  Utle  of  resident.  (H.  Cl.) 

JOIGNY.  a  town  of  central  France,  capital  of  nn  arrondiase- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Yonne,  18  ra.  N.N.W.  of  Auzcnc 
by  the  Paris-Lyon-M^terran^  railway.  Pop.  (1906),  4888. 
It  is  situated  on  the  flank  of  the  hill  known  as  the  C6u  Sc 
Jacques  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yonne.  lu  streeU  are  steep 
and  narrow,  and  old  houses  with  carved  wooden  lacadea  are 
numerous.  The  church  of  St  Jean  (i6th  century),  whkh  once 
stood  within  the  enctinU  of  the  old  castle,  contains  a  represen- 
tation (x5th  century)  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  white  8iart>le. 
Other  interesting  buildings  are  the  church  of  St  Aadr^  (12th, 
i6th  and  17th  centuries),  of  which  the  best  feature  is  the 
Renaissance  portal  with  its  fine  bas-reliefs;  and  the  chuch  of 
St  Thibault  (i6th  century),  in  which  the  stone  crown  suspended 
from  the  choir  vaulting  is  chiefly  noticeable.  The  Porte  du 
Bois^  a  gateway  with  two  massive  flanking  towers,  is  a  rdic  of 
the  loth  century  castle;  there  is  also  a  castle  of  the  i6th  and 
X7th  centuries,  in  part  demolished.  The  h6tel  de  ville  (i6th 
century)  shelters  the  library;  the  law-court  contains  the  sepul- 
chral chapel  of  the  Ferrands  (i6th  century).  The  town  is  the 
seat  of  a  sub-prefect  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce,  and  a  communal  college  for  boys.  It  is  industriaUy 
unimportant,  but  the  wine  of  the  C6te  St  Jacques  is  much 
esteemed. 

Joigny  {Jminiacum)  was  probably  of  Roman  oiigixi.  In  the 
xoth  century  it  became  the  seat  of  a  oountship  dependent  om 
that  of  Champagne,  which  after  passing  throu^  several  haxtds 
came  in  the  i8th  century  into  the  possession  of  the  family  of 
VilleroL  A  fragment  of  a  ladder  preserved  in  the  church  of  St 
Andr£  commemorates  the  successful  resistance  offered  by  the 
town  to  the  English  in  1429. 

JOINDER,  in  English  law,  a  term  used  in  several  connexions. 

Joinder  of  causes  of  action  is  the  uniting  in  the  same  actio» 
several  causes  of  action.  Save  in  actions  for  the  recoveiy  of 
land  and  in  actions  by  a  trustee  in  bankruptcy  a  plaintiff  may 
without  leave  join  in  one  action,  not  several  actions,  but  several 
"  causes  of  action."  Claims  by  or  against  husband  and  wife 
may  be  joined  with  claims  by  or  against  either  of  them  separately. 
Claims  by  or  against  an  executor  or  admixiistrator  as  such  may 
be  joined  with  claims  by  or  against  him  personally,  provided 
such  claims  are  alleged  to  arise  with  referexxce  to  the  esUU  of 
which  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  sues  or  is  sued  as  executor  or 
administrator.  Claims  by  plaintiff*  jointly  may  be  joined  with 
claims  by  them  or  any  of  them  separately  against  the  same 
defendant. 

Joinder  in  pleading  is  the  joining  by  the  parties  on  the  point 
of  matter  issuing  out  of  the  allegations  and  pleas  of  the  plffjnMflf 
and  the  defendant  in  a  cause  and  the  putting  the  cause  upon 
trial. 

Joinder  of  parties.-^Whtit  parties  may  jointly,  severally  or 
in  the  alternative  bring  separau  actions  ui  respect  of  or  arising 
out  of  the  same  transaction  or  scries  of  transactions  they  may, 
by  Order  XVI.  of  the  rules  of  the  supreme  court,  be  joined  in 
one  action  as  plaintiffs. 

JOINERY,  one  of  the  useful  arts  which  contribute  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  man.  As  the  arts  of  joinery  and 
carpentry  are  often  followed  by  the  same  individual,  it  appears 
natural  to  conclude  that  the  same  principles  are  common  to 
both,  but  a  closer  examination  leads  to  a  different  conclusion. 
The  art  of  carpentry  is  directed  almost  wholly  to  the  support  of 
weight  or  pressure,  and  therefore  its  principles  must  be  sou^t 
in  the  mechanical  sciences.  In  a  building  it  includes  all  the 
rough  timber  work  necessary  for  support,  division  or  connexion, 
and  its  proper  object  is  to  give  firmness  and  stability.  The  art 
of  joinery  has  for  its  object  the  addition  in  a  building  of  all  the 
fixed  woodwork  necessary  for  convenience  or  ornament.  The 
joiner's  works  are  in  many  cases  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  often 
require  to  be  executed  in  an  expensive  material,  therefore  joineiy 
requires  much  skill  In  that  part  of  geometrical  science  which 


treats  o(  the  projection  and  description  of  lines,  surfaces  and 
solids,  as  well  as  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
nature  of  wood.  A  man  may  be  a  good  carpenter  without  being 
a  joiner  at  all,  but  he  cannot  be  a  joiner  without  being  competent, 
at  least,  to  supervise  all  the  operations  required  in  carpentry. 
The  rough  labour  of  the  carpenter  renders  him  in  some  degree 
unfit  to  produce  that  accurate  and  neat  workmanship  which  is 
expected  from  a  modem  joiner,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the 
habit  of  neatness  and  the  great  precision  of  the  joiner  make  him 
a  much  slower  workman  than  the  man  practised  in  works  of 
carpentry.  In  carpentry  framing  owes  its  strength  mainly  to 
the  form  and  position  of  its  parts,  but  in  joinery  the  strength  of 
a  frame  depends  to  a  larger  extent  upon  the  strength  of  the 
joinings.  The  importance  of  fitting  the  joints  together  as 
accurately  as  possible  is  therefore  obvious.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  a  joiner  shall  be  a  quick  workman,  but  it  is  still  more  so 
that  he  shall  be  a  good  one,  and  that  he  should  join  his  materials 
with  firmness  and  accuracy.  It  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  work  when  thus  put  together  shall  be  constructed  of 
such  sound  and  dry  materials,  and  on  such  principles,  that  the 
whole  shall  bear  the  various  changes  of  temperature  and  of 
moisture  and  dryness,  so  that  the  least  possible  shrinkage  or 
swelling  shall  take  pUce;  but  provision  must  be  made  so  that, 
if  swelling  or  shrinking  does  occur,  no  damage  shall  be  done  to 
the  work. 

In  early  times  every  part  was  rude,  and  jointed  in  the  most 
artless  manner.  The  first  dawnings  of  the  art  of  modem 
joinery  appear  in  the  thrones,  stalls,  pulpits  and  screens  of  early 
Gothic  cathedrals  and  churches,  but  even  in  these  it  is  indebted 
to  the  carver  for  everything  that  is  worthy  of  regard.  With  the 
revival  of  classic  art,  however,  great  changes  took  place  in  every 
sort  of  construction.  Forms  began  to  be  introduced  in  architec- 
ture which  could  not  be  executed  at  a  moderate  expense  without 
the  aid  of  new  principles,  and  these  principles  were  discovered 
and  publbhed  by  practical  joiners.  These  authors,  with  their 
scanty  geometrical  knowledge,  had  but  confused  notions  of 
these  principles,  and  accordingly  their  descriptions  are  often 
obscure,  and  sometimes  erroneous.  The  framed  wainscot  of 
small  panels  gave  way  to  the  large  bolection  moulded  panelling. 
Doors  which  were  formerly  heavily  framed  and  hung  on  massive 
postsorin  jambs  of  cut  stone,  were  now  framed  in  light  panels 
and  hung  in  moulded  dressings  of  wood.  The  scarcity  of  oak 
timber,  and  the  expense  of  working  it,  subsequently  led  to 
the  importation  of  fir  timber  from  northern  Europe,  and 
this  gradually  superseded  all  other  material  save  for  special 
work. 

Tools  and  Maieriais.^The  joiner  operates  with  saws,  planes, 
chisels,  gouges,  hatchet,  adze,  gimlets  and  other  boring  instm- 
ments  (aided  and  directed  by  chalked  lines),  gauges,  squares, 
hammers,  wallets,  floor  cramps  and  a  great  many  other  tools. 
His  operations  consist  principally  of  sawing  and  planing  in  all 
their  varieties,  and  of  setting  out  and  making  joints  of  all 
kinds.  There  is  likewise  a  great  ran^  of  other  operations- 
such  as  paring,  gluing  up,  wedging,  pinning,  fixing,  fitting 
and  hanging  ~and  many  which  depend  on  nailing  and  screwing, 
such  as  laying  floors,  boarding  ceilings,  wainscoting  walls, 
bracketing,  cradling,  fining,  and  the  like.  In  addition  to  the 
wood  on  which  the  joiner  works,  he  requires  also  glue,  white 
lead,  nails,  brads,  screws  and  hinges,  and  accessorily  he  applies 
bolts,  locks,  bars  and  other  fastenings,  together  with  pulleys, 
lines,  weights,  holdfasts,  wall  hooks,  &c.  The  joiner's  work  for 
a  house  is  for  the  most  part  prepared  at  the  shop,  where  there 
should  be  convenience  for  doing  everything  in  the  best  and 
readiest  manner,  so  that  little  remains  when  the  carcase  is  ready 
and  the  floors  laid  but  to  fit,  fix  and  hang.  The  sashes,  frames, 
doors,  shutters,  linings  and  sofiits  arc  all  framed  and  put  together, 
i.e.  wedged  up  and  cleaned  off  at  the  shop;  the  flooring  is  planed 
and  prepared  with  rebated  or  grooved  edges  ready  for  laying, 
and  the  moulded  work— the  picture  and  dado  rails,  architraves, 
skirtings  and  panelling— is  all  got  out  at  the  shop.  On  a  new 
building  the  joiner  fits  up  a  temporary  workshop  with  benches, 
•awing  stools  and  a  stove  for  his  glue  pot.    Here  he  adjusts  the 
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work  for  fitting  up  and  makes  any  small  portions  that  may  stiU 
be  required. 

The  preparation  of  joinery  entirely  by  hand  is  now  the  exccp* 
tion — a  fact  due  to  the  ever- increasing  use  of  machines,  which 
have  remarkably  shortened  the  time  required  to  execute  the 
ordinary  operations.  Various  machines  rapidly  and  perfectly 
execute  planing  and  surfacing,  mortising  and  moulding,  leaving 
the  craftsman  merely  to  fit  and  glue  up.  Large  quantities  of 
machine-made  flooring,  window-frames  and  doors  are  now 
imported  into  England  from  Canada  and  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  timber  is  grown  near  the  place  of  manufacture,  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  labour  at  a  low  rate  of  wages  is  easily 
obtainable  on  the  Continent,  enables  the  cost  of  production  to 
be  kept  very  low. 

The  structure  and  properties  of  wood  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  every  joiner.  The  man  who  has  made  the  nature 
of  timber  his  study  has  always  a  decided  advantage  over  those 
who  have  neglected  this.  Timber  shrinks  considerably  in  the 
width,  but  not  appreciably  in  the  length.  Owing  to  this  shrink- 
age ceruin  joints  and  deUils,  hereinafter  described  and  illus- 
trated, are  in  common  use  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the 
bad  effect  this  movement  would  otherwise  have  upon  all  joinery 
work. 

The  kinds  erf  wood  commonly  employed  in  joinety  are  the  different 
species  of  North  European  and  North  American  pine,  oak,  teak  and 
mahogany  (sec  Timber).  The  greater  part  of  English  joiners'  work 
is  cxccut  d  in  the  northern  pine  exported  from  the  Baltic  countries. 
Hence  the  Joiner  obtains  the  planks,  deals,  battens  and  strips  from 
which  he  shapes  his  woi  k.  The  timber  reaches  the  workman  from 
the  sawmills  m  a  size  convenient  for  the  use  he  intends,  considerable 
time  and  labour  being  saved  in  this  way. 

A  log  of  timber  sawn  to  a  square  section  b  termed  a  balk.  In 
section  it  may  range  from  i  to  i  i  ft.  square.  Planks  are  formed  by 
sawing  the  balk  into  sections  from  II  to  1 8  in.  wide  and  3  to  6  in. 
thick,  and  the  term  deal  is  applied  to  sawn  stuff  9  in.  wide  and  2  to 
4I  in.  thick.  BatUns  are  boards  running  not  more  than  j  in.  thick 
and  4  to  7  in.  wide.  A  sinp  is  not  thicker  than  i)  in.,  the  width 
being  about  4  in. 

JmmU.—Sidt  joints  ffig.  l)  ar«  used  for  joining  boards  together 
edi:e  \.o  cdRpi,  and  -irc  TWidcIy  eiciployed  in  flooring.  In  the  square 
]oirkt  tJip  cdgTs  di  the  lH:hArilf  are  carefully  shot,  the  two  edges  to  be 
josni'ii  bruu{[}it  logcthpr  wJEh  ^lue  applied  hot,  and  the  boards 
tit'hily  cljTTiied  and  left  to  dry, 
wlitn  1I1C  surface  ii  clciined  oH  ^i^  ith 
ttiL-  MTiocthing  pLafie.  A  joliit  in 
general  uf*  for  jr>ining  up  b<:».jrd8 
lor  f^fclas,  pani'U,  lirvirgs,  window- 
boards,  and  othci-  WDrk  of  a  like 
naiufp  u  formed  in  a  siniibr  manner 
to  I  lie  above,  but  wilh  a  cn'ss- 
grainc-d  tonstiuu?  iostrted,  thcriby 
grCiJily  gtrengihcninK  the  work  at 
an  otherwise  ruituralTy  weak  fi'jJot. 
This  ii  tffUM.'d  a  Lfot^'lenz^f^  ^'Wl 
giuid  juLfiL  The  daiDflifd  joint  is 
a  wqn^T^  pIlii-hI  jDint  strengthened 
with  h^rd  wood  or  iron  doueb 
inserti;^!  in  the  edjje  ol  coich 
board  to  a  depth  of  about  l  in. 
and  placed  about  18  in.  apart. 
The  matched  joint  is  shown  in 
two  forms,  beaded  and  jointed. 
Matched  boarding  is  frequently 
used  as  a  less  expensive  substitute 

for  panelled  framing.  Although  of  coicrn?  in  appearance  IC  cannot 
compare  with  the  latter,  it  has  a  somev/li^t  omiafrvpntal  appewaiicc, 
and  the  moulded  joints  allow  shrinkage  to  X3.ke  pbce  i^Lihout  d^iri- 
ment  to  the  appearance  of  the  work.  The  tetaitd  |omi  h  uvd  \n 
the  mcetine  styles  of  casements  and  folctiivg  doors,  and  k  i*  uw  fyl  m 
excluding  draughts  and  preventing  obspr^'pniion  ihrcugh  ihe  joint. 

Of  the  angUjotuts  (fig.  2)in  common  vx  by  the  joiner  ihe  follciwinjj 
are  the  most  imporUnt.  The  mttre  is  shuwn  in  the  drawing,  afK\  li 
so  well  knoun  as  to  need  little  dcscriptioci.  Akhtjugh  simpte,  it 
needs  a  practised  and  accurate  hand  for  1!*  prcpt-r  I'SL-ctiElcm.  The 
common  mitre  is  essentially  weak  unless  fcinforrfd.  with  blocks  ^fued 
into  the  angle  at  the  back  of  it,  and  is  ihtrpfore  often  strengtheTifd 
with  a  feather  of  wood  or  iron.  Other  ^  iriiT  i.^ns  nf  J  he  mil  rr  arc  the 
witre and  bull,  used  where  the  pieces  cor_  ...i^^i  jjl  of  nn.n'k.l  Uuck- 
ness;  the  milre  and  rebate,  with  a  square  section  which  facilitates 
nailing  or  screwing;  the  mitre  rebate  andfeatker,  similar  to  the  latter, 
with  a  feather  giving  additional  strength  to  the  joint ;  and  the  mitre 
groove  and  tongue,  having  a  tongue  worked  on  the  material  itself  in 
place  of  the  feather  of  the  last-named  joint.   The  last  two  methods 
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arc  use4  in  the  best  work.  and.  cafcfully  worked  and  glued,  with 
the  assistance  of  angle  blocks  glued  at  the  back,  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  face  screws  or  nails.  The  keyed  mitre  consists  of  a  simple 
mitre  joint,  which  after  being  glued  up  has  a  number  of  pairs  of 
saw  cuts  made  across  the  angle, 
into  which  arc  fitted  and  glued 
thin  triangular  slips  of  hard  uood, 
or  as  an  alternative,  pieces  of  brass 
or  other  metal.  Other  forms  of 
angle  joints  are  based  on  the 
rebate  with  a  bead  worked  on  in 
such  a  position  as  to  hide  any 
bad  effects  caused  by  the  joint 
opening  by  shrinkage.  They  may 
be  secured  either  by  nailing  or 
screwing,  or  by  glued  angle  blocks. 
The  dovetail  is 


joint ;    Its 
illustrated 


most  important 
most  usual  forms  are 
fig.  3.  The  mttre 
dovetail  is  used  in  the  best  work. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  dovetail 
is  a  tenon,  shaped  as  a  wedge,  and  it 
b  this  distinguishing  feature  which 
g^vcs  it  great  strength  irrespec- 
tive of  glue  or  screws.  It  is  invalu- 
able in  framing  together  joiners' 
fittings;  its  use  in  drawers  espe- 
cially provides  a  good  example  of 
its  purpose  and  structure. 

Warping  in  Wide  Boards. — It  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  tendency 
to  warp,  twist  and  split,  which 
boards  of  great  width,  or  several 
boards  glued  together  edge  to  edge,  naturally  possess.  On  the  other 
hand,  swelling  and  shrinking  due  to  changes  in  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  must  not  be  checked,  or  the  result  will  be  disastrous. 
To  effect  this  end  v.-irious  simple  devices  are  available.   The  direction 


Lapped  dovttafl. 
Fig.  3.— Doveuils, 


MHraor 
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of  the  annular  rings  in  alternate  boards  mav  be  reversed,  and  when 
the  boards  have  been  carefully  jointed  with  tongues  or  dowels  and 
glued  up.  a  hard-wood  upering  key,  dovcuil  in  section,  mav  be  let 
into  a  wide  dovetail  at  the  back  (fig.  4).  It  must  be  accurately  fitted 
and  driven  tightly  home,  but, 
of  course,  not  glued.  Battens 
of  hard  u-ood  may  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  fixed  either 
with  hard-wood  buttons  or  by 
means  of  brass  slots  and 
screws,  the  slots  allowing  for 
any  slight  movement  that 
J  may  take  place.  With  boards 
;^  of  a  substantial  thickness  light 
iron  rods  mav  be  used,  holes 
being  bored  through  the  thick- 
ness of  the  boards  and  rods 
passed  through;  the  edges  arc 
then  glued  Ujj.  This  method 
r.  Fi__       .•        i  fif      •        is  very  effective  and   neat  in 

FlO.  4.-P«vcntion  of  Warping,  ^pp^aiince,  and  is  specially 
suit.xblr  when  a  smooth  surface  is  desired  on  both  sides  of  the  work. 
XfvuUiHfS  arc  used  in  joinery  to  relieve  plain  surfaces  by  the 
cniur.ist^  ol  light  ami  shade  formed  by  their  members,  and  to  orna- 
ment or  accentuate  those  particular  portions  which  the  designer  may 
wi'.h  to  btinj:  into  prominence.  Great  skill  and  discrimination  are 
rc()iiinxl  in  tfc»igning  and  applying  mouldings,  but  that  matter  falls 
to  the  mialific<l  designer  and  is  perha(»  outside  the  province  of  the 
pr.ictic.il  workman,  whose  work  is  to  carry  out  in  an  accurate 
anil  fini*hc<l  m.inner  the  ideas  of  the  draughtsman.  The  character 
o(  a  moulding  is  greatly  affected  by  the  nature  and  appearance  of  the 
witod  in  which  it  is  worked.  A  section  suitable  for  a  hard  regularly 
rained  wtxxl.  such  as  mahogany,  would  probably  look  insignificant 
J  worked  in  a  softer  wood  with  pronounced  markings.  Mouldings 
wi»rkt\i  on  woods  of  the  former  type  m.iy  corsi»t  of  smnll  and  delicate 
members;  woods  of  the  latter  class  require  bold  treatment. 

The  mouldings  of  joinery,  as  well  as  of  all  other  moulded  work 
used  in  connexion  with  a  building,  arc  usually  worked  in  accordanot 
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with  futl-sUed  detail  drawings  prepared  by  the  ardiitcct.  mod  asv 

dc«>igned  by  him  to  conform  with  the  style  and  class  of  buildiag. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  moulded  forms  in  common  use 
which  have  particul.'«r  names;  sections  arc  shou-n  of  many  of  these 
in  fiff.  5.  Most  of  them  occur  in  the  classic  architecture  ol  botli 
Greeks  and  Konuns.  A 
striking  distinction,  how- 
ever, existed  in  the  mould- 
ings of  these  two  peoples; 
the  curves  of  the  Greek 
mouldings  were  either  de- 
rived from  conic  sections 
or  drawn  in  freehand, 
while  in  typical  Roman 
work  the  curved  compo- 
nents were  segments  of  a 
circle.     Numerous  exam- 

f>les  of  the  use  of  these 
orms  occur  in  ordinary 
joinery  work,  and  may 
be  recognized  on  refer- 
ence to  the  illustrationSf 
which  will  be  easily  un- 
derstood without  further  _  ..... 
description.                                         Flc.  5.— Mouldings. 

Mouldings  may  be  either  stuck  or  planted  on.  A  stuck  moulding 
is  worked  directly  on  to  the  framing  it  is  used  to  ornament;  a  plaaid 
moulding  is  separately  worked  and  fixed  in  position  with  nails  or 
screws.  Beads  and  other  small  mouldings  should  always  be  stuck; 
larger  ones  are  usually  planted  on.  In  the  case  of  mouldings  planted 
on  panelled  work,  the  nails  should  be  driven  through  the  moukkne 
into  the  style  or  rail  of  the  framing,  and  on  no  account  into  the  pancL 
By  adopting  the  former  method  the  panel  is  free  to  shrink — as  it 
undoubtediv  will  do — without  altering  the  good  appearance  of  the 
work,  but  should  the  moulding  be  6xea  to  the  panel  it  will,  when  the 
latter  shrinks,  be  pulkd  out  of  place,  kavang  an  unsightly  gap 
between  it  and  the  framing. 

Floorini. — When  the  bricklayer,  mason  and  carpenter  ha\-c 
prepared  the  carcase  of  a  building  for  the  joiner,  one  of  the  first 
operations  is  that  of  laying  the  floor  boards.  They  should  have  been 
sucked  under  cover  on  the  site  for  some  considerable  time,  in  order 
to  be  thoroughly  well  seasoned  when  the  time  to  use  them  arrives. 
The  work  of  laying  should  take  place  in  warm  dry  weather.  Tte 
joints  of  flooring  laid  in  winter  time  or  during^  wet  weather  are 
sure  to  open  in  the  following  summer,  however  tightly  they  nuy  be 
cramped  up  during  the  process  of  laying.  An  additional  expenae 
will  then  be  incurred  by  the  necessity  of  hlling  in  the  opened  joints 
with  wood  slips  glued  and  driven  into  place.  Boards  of  narrow  width 
are  better  and  more  expensive  than  wide  ones.  They  may  be  ol 
various  woods,  the  kinds  generally  prcferrAl.  on  account  of  their 
low  comparative  coat  and  ease  of  working,  being  yellow  deal  and 
white  deal.  White  deal  or  spruce  is  an  inferior  wood,  but  is  fre- 
quently used  with  good  results  for  the  floors  of  less  important  apart- 
ments. A  better  floor  is  obtained  with  yellow  deal,  which,  when  of 
good  quality  and  well  seasoned,  is  lasting  and  wears  welL  For 
iLooc%  where  a  fine  appearance  is  desired,  or  which  will  be  subjected 
to  t:.  1  .V  "?■■<•  ^r,  *.>me  harder  ami  Muj^hcr  material,  such  as  pitch 
pi.i''.  I  .1.,  ..  i..  r-...i[.U:'  <K  ifnk,  i.\  .••••'-" 
■^.  III  r.iiirt  J  firve  twjiUh  .-1:11,1 
iiiil  ^15  wl]I  05  a  duTaijle  floi>r. 

M.':iy  o(  the  fitde  jcinti  ijtyiirau'd  in  fig.  i  are  applied  to  flooring 

:,  whidli,  however^,  are  not   usually  glued  up.    The  heart  side 

of  1 1"  liijvirJ  t^hould  \jh  placed  downwards  so  that  in  dr\'ing  the  tcn- 

J^l  .*-    1    .    ,._   .L-     .J _._    .!^L-. 1- ..._   , J 

flc  r.;  if\\.\%  utcd  for  the  upper  rooms,  dust  and  water  will  drop 
<.;ei  the  cTicYiccs  and  dnimagc  i\kit  ceiling  beneath.  DowieUcd 
,roir.f4in  irn!wMmrfi.f>}ci"f  iuifi.    Oneof  the  best  and  mostccono- 

-"         -    '-  '^       / '^rjM«i  joint.    The  tongue  may 

'  iL  I V  tjK- latter,  which  is  stronger  and 
occupies  very  narrow  grooves.  The  tongue  should  be  placed  aa 
near  the  bottom  of  the  board  as  is  practicable,  leaving  as  much 
wearing  material  as  possible.  Two  varieties  of  secret  joints  are 
shown  in  fig.  1. — the  splayed,  rebated,  grooved  and  lonruea.  and  the 
rebated,  grooved  and  tongued.  Owing  to  the  waste  erf  material  to 
forming  these  joints  and  ihcextra  labour  involved  in  laying  the  boards, 
they  are  costly  and  arc  only  used  when  it  is  required  tlut  no  heads 
of  nails  or  screws  should  appear  on  the  surface.  The  heading  joints 
of  flooring  are  often  specified  to  be  splayed  or  bevelled,  but  it  is 
far  better  to  rebate  them. 

Wood  block  floors  are  much  used,  and  arc  exceedingly  aolid.  The 
blocks  are  bid  directly  on  a  smoothed  concrete  bed  or  floor  in  a 
damp-proof  mastic  having  bitumen  as  its  base;  this  fulfils  the  double 
purpose  of  preventing  the  wood  from  rotting,  and  securing  the  blocks 
in  their  places.  To  check  any  inclination  to  warp  and  rise,  however, 
the  edges  of  the  blocks  in  the  better  class  of  floors  are  connected  by 
dowels  of  wood  or  metal,  or  by  a  tongued  joint.  The  blocks  nuy  be 
from  I  to  J  in.  thick,  and  are  us^ually  9  or  12  in.  long  by  3  in.  wide. 

Parquet  floor:  arc  made  of  hard  woods  of  various  kinds,  laid  la 
patterns  on  a  deal  sub-floor,  and  may  be  of  any  thtcknesa  from  |  lo 


bo, 


.  i  be  laid.     These  woods  are 
linishcd  in  thb  way,  form  a 


ivitl  Ijc  ftir  the  cd^M  to  press  more  tightly  to  the  joists  instead 
riQ  Lrpwjirds.    Ilw  iqunir  joint  ithould  be  used  only  on  ^ound 
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t}  ^.  Great  care  shmiTd  be  teken  hi  laying;  flic  sob-floor,  especially 
for  the  thinner  parquet.  The  boards  should  be  in  narrow  widths 
bl  well-fieasoned  stun  and  well  nailed,  for  any  movement  in  the  sub- 
floor  due  to  watpingror  shrinking  may  have  disastrous  results  on  the 
Earquet  which  is  laid  upon  it.  PUUed  parouet  consists  of  selected 
art!  woods  firmly  fixed  on  a  framed  deal  backing.  It  is  made 
in  sections  for  easy  transport,  and  these  are  fitted  together  in  the 
apartment  for  which  they  are  intended.  When  secured  to  the  joists 
tnesc  form  a  perfect  floor. 

Skirtings.— -In  joinery,  the  skirting  is  a  board  fixed  around  the 
base  of  internal  walls  to  form  an  ornamental  base  for  the  wall 
(sec  fig.  7).  It  also  covers  the  joint  between  the  flooring  and  the 
wall,  and  protects  the  base  of  the  wall  from  injury. 
Skirtings  may  be  phccd  in  two_  cbsses — those 
formed  from  a  plain  board  with  its  upper  edge 
cither  left  square  or  moulded,  and  those  formed  of 
two  or  more  separate  members  and  termed  a 
bui!t-uf>  skirting  (fig.  6).  '  Small  angle  fillets  or 
mouldmgs  are  often  used  as  i»kirtings.  The  skirt- 
ing should  be  worked  so  as  to  allow  it  to  be  fixed 
with  the  heart  side  of  the  wood  outwards;  any  ten- 
dency to  warp  will  then  only  serve  to  press  the  top 
edge  more  closely  to  the  wall.  In  good  work  a 
groove  should  be  formed  in  the  floor  and  the  skirt- 
mg  tongued  into  it  so  that  an  open  joint  b  avoided 
up  Skirting  should  shrinkage  occur.  The  skirting  should  be 
tongued  to  nailed  only  near  the  top  to  wood  grounds  fixed  to 
floor..  wood  plugs  in  the  joints  of  the  bnckwork.    These 

grounds  are  about  }  to  i  in.  thick,  i.e.  the  same 
thickness  as  the  plaster,  anc*.  are  generally  q}Iayed  or  grooved  on 
ine  edge  to  form  a  key  for  the  plaster,  A  rough  coat  of  plaster 
should  always  be  laid  on  the  wall  behind  the  skirting  in  order  to 
prevent  the  space  becoming  a  harbourage  for  vermin. 
Dados. — ^A  dado,  like  a  skirting,  is  useful  both  in  a  decorative 
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Und  a  protective  acnae.  It  is  fSfed  In  to  ornament  and  protect  that 
portion  of  the  wall  between  the  chair  or  tlado  rail  and  the  skirting. 
It  may  be  of  horizontal  boards  battened  at  the  back  and  with  cross 
tongued  and  glued  jdnts.  presenting  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  or 
of  matched  boarding  fixed  vertically,  or  of  panelled  framing.  The 
last  method  is  of  course  the  most  ornate  ana  admits  of  great  variety 
of  design.  The  work  is  fixed  to  roi^h  framed  wood  erounds  which 
are  naucd  to  plugs  driven  into  the  loints  of  the  brickwork.  Fig.  7 
shows  an  examine  of  a  panelled  dado  with  capping  moulding  and 
skirting.  A  piciure  rail  also  is  shown;  it  b  a  small  moulding  with  the 
top  edge  grooved  to  take  the  metal  hooks  from  which  pictures  are 
hung. 

\VaIb  are  sometimes  entirely  sheathed  with  panelling,  and  very 
fine  effects  are  obtained  in  this  way.   The  fixing  is  effected  to  rougn 

Sounds  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  case  of  dados.  In 
ngland  the  architects  of  the  Tudor  period  made  great  use  of  oak 
framing,  panelled  and  richly  carved,  as  a  wall  covering  and  decora- 
tion, and  many  beautiful  examples  may  be  seen  in  the  remaining 
buildings  of  that  period. 

Winaows. — The  parts  of  a  window  sash  are  distin^bhed  by  the 
same  terms  as  are  applied  to  similar  portions  of  ordinaiy  framing, 
being  formed  of  rails  and  styles,  with  sash,  bars  rebated  for  glazing. 
The  upright  sides  are  styles;  the  horizontal  ones,  which  arc  tenonnl 
into  the  styles,  are  raUs  (fig.  7). 

Sashes  hung  by  one  of  their  vertical  edges  are  called  casements 
(fig.  8).  They  are  really  a  kind  of  glazed  door  and  sometimes  indeed 
are  used  as  such,  as  for  example  French  casements  (fig.  9).  They  roav 
be  made  to  open  either  outwards  or  inwards.  It  is  very  difficult 
with  the  latter  to  form  perfectly  water-tight  joints ;  with  those  openinjs 
outwards  the  trouble  does  not  exbt  to  so  great  an  extent*  This 
form  of  window,  though  almost  superseded  in  England  by  the 
case  frame  with  hung  sashes,  b  in  almost  universal  use  on  the 
Continent.  Yorkshire  sliding  sashes  move  in  a  horizontal  direction 
upon  grooved  runners  with  the  meeting  styles  vertical.    They  are 
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Section. 
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little  uied,  add  are  apt  fo  admit  draughts  and  wet  imleta  effickot 
checks  are  worked  upon  the  sashes  and  frames. 

Lights  in  a  positkm  difficult  of  access  are  often  hung  on  centre 

ivots.    An  example  of  this  method  is  sliown  in  fig.  8;  meul  pivots 

re  fixed  to  the  frame  and  the  sockeu  in  which  these  pivoU  work 

Movement  is  effected  by  means  of  a  cord 


pivots. 

are  fij- 

are  screwed  to  the  sash, 


Half  plan  throof  h 
caacBMflt. 


Half  pUn  tlirooKb 
ctotra  boaf  saih. 


Fig.  8. — Casement  window  fitted  with  shutters, 
fixed  so  that  a  slight  pull  opens  or  closes  the  window  to  the  desired 
extent,  and  the  cord  is  then  held  by  being  tied  to.  or  twisted  round, 
a  small  metal  button  or  clip,  or  a  geared  fanlight  opener  may  be 
used.  For  the  side  sashes  of  lantern  lights  and  for  stables  and 
factories  this  form  of  window  is  in  general  use. 

In  the  British  Isles  and  in  America  the  most  usual  form  of  window 
is  the  cased  frame  with  douMe  kun^  sliding  sashes.  This  style  has 
many  advantages.  It  is  efficient  m  excluding  wet  and  draughts, 
ventilation  may  be  easily  regulated  and  the  sashes  can  be  lowered 
and  raised  with  ease  without  interference  with  any  blinds,  curtains 
or  other  fittings,  that  may  be  applied  to  the  windows.  In  the 
ordinary  window  of  this  style,  however,  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  cleaning  the  external  glass  without  assuming  a  dangerous  position 
on  the  sill,  but  there  are  many  excellent  inventions  now  on  the  market 
which  obviate  this  difficulty  by  alk>wing — usually  on  the  removal 
of  a  small  thumb-screw— the  reversal  of  the  sash  on  a  pivot  or  hinge. 


Ssctioo.  DMaOsofA.       DtteflsorB. 


Fig.  9. — Details  of  French  Casement  to  open  inwards. 
For  a  small  extra  cost  these  arrangements  may  be  provided :  they 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  those  who  clean  the  windows.  The 
cased  frames  are  m  the  form  of  boxes  to  cncbse  the  iron  or  lead 
weights  which  balance  the  sashes  (fig.  7),  and  consist  of  a  pulley  style 
— which  takes  the  wear  of  the  sashes  and  is  often  of  hard  wood  on 
this  account — an  inside  lining,  and  an  outside  lining;  these  three 
members  are  continued  to  form  the  head  of  the  frame.  The  sashes  are 
connected  with  the  weights  by  flax  lines  working  over  metal  pulleys 
fixed  in  the  pulley  styl«.  For  heavy  sa&hes  with  plate  ^lass.  chains 
arc  sometimes  used  mstead  of  linea.  Access  to  the  weights  for  the 
purpose  of  fitting  new  cords  is  obtained  by  removing  the  pocket 
piece.  A  thin  back  lininR  is  provided  to  the  sides  only  and  is  not 
required  in  the  head.  The  sill  is  of  oak  weathered  to  throw  off 
the  water.  A  parting  bead  separates  the  sashes,  and  the  inside 
bead  keeps  them  in  position.  A  parting  slip  hung  from  the  head 
inside  the  cased  frame  separates  the  balancing  weights  and  ensures 
their  smooth  working.  The  inside  lining  is  usually  grooved  to  take 
the  elbow  and  soffit  linings,  and  the  window  board  is  fitted  into  a 
groove  formed  in  the  sill.  The  example  shown  in  fig.  7  has  an  extra 
deep  bottom  rail  and  bead;  this  enables  the  lower  sasn  to  be  raised 
so  as  to  permit  of  ventilation  between  the  meeting  rails  without 
causing  a  draught  at  the  bottom  of  the  sash.  This  is  a  considerable 
improvement  upon  the  ordinary  fomi,  and  the  cost  of  constructing 
the  sashes  in  this  manner  is  scarcely  greater. 


Bay  fpindews  with  cased  frames  and  double  hua^  aasbes  eftcm 
require  the  exercise  of  considerable  ingenuity  in  their  Constnictioo 
iiV  order  that  the  muUions  shall  be  so  small  as  not  to  intercept  mora 
light  than  necessary ;  at  the  same  time  the  sashes  roust  woric  easily 
and  the  whole  framing  be  stable  and  strong.  The  sills  should  be 
mitred  and  tongued  at  the  angles  and  secured  by  a  band-raU  bolt. 
Frequently  it  is  not  desired  to  hang  all  the  sashes  of  a  bay  window, 
the  side  lights  being  fixed.  To  enable  smaller  angle  mullioos 
to  be  obtained,  the  cords  of  the  front  windows  nuy  be  taken  by 
means  of  pulleys  over  the  heads  of  the  side  lights  and  attached  to 
counter-balance  weights  working  in  casings  at  the  junction  of  the 
window  with  the  wall.  This  enables  solid  anele  mullions  to  be 
employed.  If  all  the  lights  are  required  to  be  nung  the  difficulty 
ma^  be  surmounted  by  hanging  two  sashes  to  one  weight.  Lead 
weights  take  up  less  s^ce  than  iron,  and  are  used  for  heavy  sashes. 

In  framing  and  fixing  skylxghls  and  lantern  ligkis  also  great  care 
u  necessary  to  ensure  the  result  being  capable  of  resisting  rou^h 
weather  and  standing  firm  in  high  winds.  Glue  shoukl  not  be  used  la 
any  of  the  joints,  as  it  would  attract  moisture  from  the  atmosphere 
and  set  up  decay.  Provision  must  be  made  for  the  escape  of  the 
water  which  condenses  on  and  runs  down  the  under  sicic  of  the  glass, 
by  means  of  a  lead-lined  channelled  moulding,  provided  with  zinc 
or  copper  pipe  outlets.  The  skylight  stands  on  a  curb  raised  at 
least  6  in.  to  allow  of  the  exclusion  of  rain  by  proper  flashing.  The 
sashes  of  the  lantern  usually  take  the  form  of  fixed  or  hung  casements 
fitted  to  solid  mullions  and  angle  posts  which  are  framed  into  and 
support  a  solid  head.  The  glazed  framing  of  the  roof  is  made  up 
of  moulded  sash  bars  framed  to  hips  and  ndgcs  of  stronger  sectk>n, 
these  rest  on  the  head,  projecting  well  beyond  it  in  ordor  to  throw 
off  the  water. 

Shutters  for  domestic  windows  have  practically  fallen  into  disuse, 
but  a  reference  to  the  different  forms  they  may  take  is  perhaps  neces- 
sary.  Thcv  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  fixed  to  the 
outside  of  the  window  and  those  fixed  inside.  They  may  be  battened, 
panelled  or  formed  with  louvres,  the  latter  form  admitting  air  and  a 
little  light.  External  shutters  are  generally  hung  by  means  of 
hinges  to  the  frame  of  the  window:  when  the  window  is  set  in  a 
reveal  these  hinges  are  necessarily  of  special  shape,  being  of  large 
protection  to  emible  the  shutters  to  fold  back  against  the  (ace  o(  the 
wall.  Internally  fixed  shutters  mav  be  hinged  or  may  dide  either 
vertically  or  horizontally.  Hinged  folding  boxed  shutters  are  shown 
in  the  illustration  of  a  casement  window  (fig.  8),  where  the  method 
of  working  is  dearly  indicated ;  they  are  usually  held  in  position  by 
means  of  a  hinged  iron  tMir  secured  with  a  special  eaten.  Lifting 
shutters  are  usually  fitted  in  a  casing  formed  in  the  window  back, 
and  the  window  board  is  hinged  to  lift  up,  to  allow  the  shutters  to  be 
raised  by  means  of  rings  fixed  in  their  upper  cd^es.  The  shutters 
are  babnced  by  weights  enclosed  with  casings  m  the  manner  de- 
scribed for  double  hung  sashes.  The  panels  are  of  course  filled  in 
with  wood  and  not  glazed.  The  shutters  are  fixed  by  means  of  a 
thumb-screw  through  the  meeting  rails,  the  lower  sash  being  sup- 

Grted  on  the  window  board  which  is  closed  down  when  the  sashes 
ve  been  lifted  out.  Shutters  sliding  horizontally  are  also  used  in 
some  cases,  but  they  are  not  so  convenient  as  the  forms  described 
above. 

Shop-fronts. — The  forming  of  shop-fronts  may  almost  be  conudered 
a  separate  branch  of  joiner's  work.  The  design  and  constructkMi 
are  attended  by  many  minor  difficulties,  and,  the  requirements 
greatly  varyinjg  with  almost  every  trade,  careful  study  and  dole 
attention  to  oetail  are  necessary.  In  the  erection  of  shop-fronts, 
in  order  to  allow  the  maximum  width  of  glass  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  obstruction,  many  special  sections  of  sash  bars  and 
stanchions  are  used,  the  former  often  being  reinforced  by  cast  iron 
or  steel  of  suitable  form.  For  these  reasons  the  constructbn  of 
shop-fronts  and  fittings  has  been  spedalizcd  by  makers  having  a 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  different  trades  and  with  facilities 
for  making  the  special  wood  and  metal  fittings  and  casings  necessary. 
Fig  10  shows  an  example  of  a  simple  shop-front  in  Spani^  mahogany 
with  rolling  shutters  and  spring  roller  blind;  it  indicates  the  typical 
construction  of  a  front,  and  reference  to  it  will  inform  the  reader  on 
many  points  which  need  no  further  description.  The  London  Build* 
in^  Act  1894  requires  the  folbwing  regulations  to  be  complied 
with  in  shop-fronts: — (i)  In  streets  of  a  width  not  greater  than  30  fr. 
a  shop-front  may  project  5  in.  beyond  the  external  wall  of  the  build- 
ing to  which  it  belongs,  and  the  cornice  may  project  13  in.  (a)  In 
streets  of  a  width  greater  than  30  ft.,  the  projections  of  the  shop- 
front  may  be  10  in.  and  of  the  cornice  18  in.  beyond  the  building 
line.  No  woodwork  of  any  shop-front  shall  be  fixed  hieher  than  2^  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  public  pavement.  No  woodwork  shall  be 
fixed  nearer  than  4  in.  to  the  centre  of  the  party  wall.  The  pier  of 
brick  or  stone  must  project  at  least  an  inch  in  front  of  the  woodwork. 
These  by-laws  will  be  made  dear  on  reference  to  fig.  10,  which  is  of 
a  shop-front  designed  to  face  on  to  a  road  more  than  30  ft.  wide. 

RoUmi  shutters  for  shop-fronts  are  made  by  a  number  of  firms, 
and  are  usually  the  >ubicct  of  a  separate  estimate,  being  fixed  by  the 
makers  themselves.  The  shutter  consists  of  a  number  of  narrow 
strips  of  wood,  connected  with  e.u:h  other  by  steel  bands  hinged  at 
every  joint,  or  it  may  be  formed  in  iron  or  steel.  This  construction 
allows  it  to  be  coiled  upon  a  cylinder  containing  a  strong  spring  and 
usually  fixed  on  strong  brackets  behind  the  Ta&cia.    The  shutter 
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Blittkled  Into  poiitkm  by  the  cdget  wodring  in  metal  sroova  a  little 
nnder  an  inch  wide,  when  the  width  of  the  opening  to  be  clowd 
randen  it  neceMary  to  divide  the  shutters  into  more  than  one  portion, 
grooved  movable  pilatters  are  used,  and  when  the  shutters  have  to  h€ 
lowered  these  are  Axed  in  position  with  bolts,  Che  shutter  workup 
on  the  grooved  edges  of  the  pilasters.  Spring  roller  canvas  bti$id$ 
work  on  a  similar  principle.  The  wrought-tron  blind  arm*  are 
capable,  when  the  blind  is  extended,  of  being  pushed  up  by  means  of 
a  sUding  arrangement,  and  fixed  with  a  pin  at  a  level  high  enough  to 
allow  foot  passengers  to  pass  along  the  pavement  under  thea. 


The  latter  would  need  to  be  wotloid  and  framed  In  the  shop  and  fixed 
entire.  Polished  hard  wood  architraves  may  be  secretly  fixed,  ijt, 
without  rhe  heads  of  nails  or  screws  showing  on  the  face,  by  patting 
screwt  into  the  grounds  with  th«r  heads  slightly  proiectine,  and  hang- 
iiutthe  moulding  on  them  by  means  of  keyhole  slots  f  ormecTin  the  b«:lc. 
uooTB  may  be  made  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  simplest  form, 
the  amtHon  tediid  door,  conssts  of  vertical  boards  with  plain  or 
matched  joints  nailed  to  horizontal  battens  which  correspond  to  the 
raib  in  framed  doors.  For  openings  over  a  ft.  3  in.  wide,  the  doors 
ahoukl  be  furnished  with  braces.    Ledgtd  and  braui  doon  are 


Plan  above  Stallboard. 

'Fic.  10.— Shop-front. 


Deorf.— 'Extemal  doors  are  usually  hang  to  aoKd  frames  placed 
in  the  reveals  of  the  brick  or  stone  wall.  The  frames  are  rebated  for 
the  door  and  ornamented  by  mouldings  either  stuck  or  planted  on. 
The /aiN^x  or  posts  are  tenoned.  wcdg«l  and  glued  to  the  head,  and 
the  leet  secured  to  the  siH  by  stub  cctwrns  or  dowels  of  iron.  Solid 
window  frames  ase  of  similar  construction  and  are  used  chiefly  for 
casements  and  sashes  hun^  on  centres  as  already  described.  I  ntemal 
doors  are  hung  to  )amb  linings  (fig  7).  They  are  usually  about  i  \  in. 
thick  and  rebated  for  the  door,  when  the  width  of  jamb  allows  it. 
panelling  may  be  introduced  as  in  the  example  shown.  The  linings 
are  nailed  or  screwed  to  rough  framed  grounds  i  in.  in  thickness 
phined  or  nailed  to  the  wall  or  partition.  Arckilrtaes  are  the 
bordera  or  finishing  mouldings  fixed  around  a  window  or  door 
opening,  and  screwed  or  nailed  to  wood  grounds.  They  are  variously 
mouMed  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  designer.  The  ordinary  form 
of  architrave  is  shown  in  the  illustratwn  of  a  cased  window  frame 
(fig  8),  and  a  variation  appears  in  the  combined  arrhitrave  and  over 
doOT  friese  and  rapping  fetted  aiouod  the  six-panelled  door  (ng.  7). 


similar,  but  have,  in  addition  to  the  ledges  at  the  back,  oblique 
braces  which  prevent  any  tendency  of  the  door  to  drop.  The  upper 
end  of  the  brace  is  birdsmouthed  into  the  under  side  of  the  rail  near 
the  lock  edge  of  the  door  and  crosses  the  door  in  an  oblique  direction 
to  be  birdsmouthed  into  the  upper  edge  of  the  rail  below,  near  the 
hangine  edge  of  the  door.  This  is  done  between  each  pair  of  rails. 
FranuaUdted  and  braied  doors  are  a  further  development  of  this  form 
of  door.  The  framing  consists  of  VxV.  and  hanging  styles,  top.  middle 
and  bottom  rails,  with  oblique  braces  between  the  rafls.  These  mem- 
bers are  tenoned  together  and  the  door  sheathed  with  boarding. 
The  top  rail  and  styles  are  the  full  thickness  of  the  door,  the  braces 
and  middle  and  bottom  rails  being  less  by  the  thickness  of  the 
sheathing  boards,  which  are  tongucdinto  the  top  rail  and  styles  and 
carried  down  over  the  other  members  to  the  bottom 'of  tne  door. 
The  three  forms  of  door  described  above  are  used  mainly  for  tem- 
porary purposes,  and  stables,  farm  buildings  and  outhouses  of  all 
descriptions.  They  are  usually  hunu  by  wrought-iron  cross  garnet 
or  strap  hinges  fixed  with  screws  or  through  bolts  and  nuts./ 
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The  doon  in  divefKn^lKHaes  and  other  boildincs  bf  •  likechafKter 
are  oominon\y  framed  and  panelled  in  one  of  the  many  ways  possible. 
The  framing  consists  of  ecyles,  rails  and  muntins  or  mountings, 
and  these  members  are  grooved  to  receive  and  hold  the  oanels,  which 
ajTc  iniPTWti  pfevHMuly  lo  the  dot^r  being  glued  and  wedged  up. 
The  comitK}ii  fornta  src  doors  in  lour  or  six  rectangular  panels,  and 
akliouKb  ibey  iu,xy  be  made  with  any  form  and 
ciiij[»bi;f  of  |jj,n*.l  -,  the  principles  of  construction 
I  riyrriaiii  1.L1&  M^mi.  The  example  shown  in  Ag.  7 
'  U  uf  a  »i:t-pao>.l  door,  with  bolection  moulded 
raisni  pdfitU  on  '-ne  side,  and  moulded  and  flat 
paueUon  t^cdclur  (fig.  11). 


A  dcM  iLie^  i-'i  the  method  of  iointing  the 

U'iirioij^  Fncrtiber'^  may  be  obtained  from  fig.  I3. 

Th«    t[3<ii£tit.-a    Di    raised    panels   should    be   of 

1{>ankllK:|  iliickriei^.  the  bevels  being  stopped  at 
the  niQuldiing,  Tbe  projecting  ends  or  koms  of 
the  ityki  »rc  cut  off  after  the  door  has  been 

Pji^^  ( l_ Furraift  f  lu*d  ^id   *effi^t-d.  as  ihcy  prevent  the  ends 

of  Panelling.     «*^   ^"^  ■^'-^  —  --^8  damaged  by  the  wedging 
process. 
Where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  traffic  in  both  directions  swing  doors, 
either  single  or  double,  are  used.   To  open  them  it  is  necessary  simply 
to  push,  the  inconvenience  of  turning  a  handle  and  shutting  the  door 
after  passing  through  being  avoided,  as  a  spring  causes  the  door  to 
return  to  its  origioal  position  without  noise.     They  are  usually 
gfazed   and   should   be   of   substantial   con- 
struction.   The  door  b  hinged  at  the  top  on 
a  steel  pivot :  the  bottom  part  fits  into  a  metal 
shoe  connected  with  the  spring,  which  is  placed 
in  a  box  fixed  below  the  floor. 

For  large  entrances,  notably  for  hotels  and 
banks,  a  lorm  of  door  working  on  the  tumHite 
principle  is  frequent!)/  adopted.  It  is  formed 
of  four  leaves  fixed  in  the  shape  of  a  cross 
and  working  on  top  and  bottom  central  ball- 
bearing steel  pivots,  in  a  circular  framing 
which  forms  a  kind  of  vestibule.  The  leaves 
of  the  door  are  fitted  with  slips  of  india-rubber 
at  their  edges  which,  fitting  close  to  the  circular 
framing,  prevent  draughts. 

When  an  elegant  appearance  is  desired,  and 
it  is  at  the  same  time  necessary  to  keep  the 
cost  of  production  as  low  as  possible,  doors  of 
pine  or  other  soft  wood  are  sometimes  covered 
with  a  veneer  or  thin  layer  of  hard  wood,  such 
as  oak.  mahogany  or  teak,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sond  door  of  the  better  material. 
Made  in  the  ordinary  way,  however,  the 
shrinkage  or  warping  of  the  soft  wood  is  very 
liable  to  cause  the  veneer  to  buckle  and  peel 
off.  Veneered  doors  made  on  an  improved 
method  obviatins  this  difficulty  have  been 
.  placed  on  the  mancet  by  a  Canadian  company. 
I  The  core  is  made  up  of  strips  of  pine  with  the 

frain  reversed,  dried  at  a  temperature  of  aoo* 
'..  and  glued  up  under  pressure.  Both  the 
core  and  the  hard  wood  veneer  are  grooved 
over  their  surfaces,  and  a  special  damp-resist- 
^ute  ing  glue  is  applied;  the  two  portions  are 
then  welded  together  under  hydraulic  pressure. 
By  reason  of  their  construction  these  doors 
possess  the  advantages  of  freedom  from 
shrinking,  warping  and  splitting,  defects 
which  are  all  too  common  in  the  ordinary 
I  veneered  and  solid  hard  wood  doors. 

The  best  glue  for  internal  woodwork  is  that 
made  in  Scotland.  Ordinary  animal  glue 
should  not  be  used  in  work  exposed  to  the 
weather  as  it  absorbs  damp  and  thus  hastens  decay :  in  its  place  a 
compound  termed  beaumontique,  composed  of  white  lead,  unseed 
oil  and  litharge,  should  be  employed. 

Chunk  Work.-^-Joinery  work  in  connexion  with  the  fitting  up  of 
church  interiors  must  be  regarded  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  rainer's 
art.  Pitchpine  is  often  used,  but  the  best  work  is  eMcutcd  in  tngUsh 
oak;  and  when  the  screens,  sulls  and  seating  are  well  designed  and 
made  in  this  material,  a  distinction  and  dignity  of  effect  are  added 
to  the  interior  of  the  church  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other 
medium.  The  work  is  often  of  the  richest  character,  and  frequently 
enriched  with  elaborate  carving  (fig.  ti).  Many  beautiful  speirimens 
of  early  work  are  to  be  seen  in  the  English  Uothic  cathedrals  and 
churches:  good  work  of  a  later  date  will  be  found  m  many  churches 
and  Dublic  buildings  erected  in  more  recent  years.  Fine'examples 
of  Old  English  ioinery  exist  at  Hampton  Court  PalacC}  the  Temple 
Church  in  London,  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VI 1.  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  Haddon  Hall.  Specimens  of  modem  work  are  to  be  seen  in 
Beverley  Minster  in  Vorkshtrc,  the  Church  of  St  Etheldreda  in  Ely 
Place.  London,  and  the  WydifTe  Hall  Chapd  at  Oxford.  Other 
examples  both  ancient  and  modern  abound  in  the  country. 

Carving  is  a  trade  apart  from  ordinary  joinery,  and  requires  a 
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itxcial  ability  and  some  artistic  feelinf  for  its  sttceenf u!  etecutioa. 
But  even  in  this  work  machinery  has  found  a  place,  and  carved 
ornaments  of  all  descriptions  are  rapidly  wrought  with  its  aid. 
Small  carved  mouldings  especially  are  evolved  in  thb  manner,  and, 
being  incomparably  cheaper  than  those  worked  by  manual  labour, 
are  used  freely  where  a  rich  effect  is  desired.  Elabonately  carved 
panels  also  are  made  by  machines  and  a  result  almost  equal  to  m'ork 
done  entirely  by  hand  is  obtained  if.  after  machinery  has  done  all  in 
its  power,  the  hand  worker  with  his  chisels  and  gouges  puts  tlie 
finishing  touches  to  tbe  work. 

Ironmongery. — In  regard  to  the  finishing  of  a  building,  no  detaD 
calls  for  greater  consideration  than  .  the  selection  and  accurate 
fixing  of  suitable  ironmongery,  whkh  includes  the  hinges,  bcrfts, 
locks,  door  and  window  fittings,  and  the  many  varieties  of  metal 
finishings  required  for  the  completion  of  a  building  The  task  of  the 
selection  belongs  to  the  emplo>'er  or  the  architect;  the  fixing  is 
performed  by  the  joiner 


Helhotf  of  coDstmctiiif 
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Of  hinges,  the  variety  termed  buUs  are  in  general  use  for  hangiof 
doors,  and  are  so  called  from  being  fitted  to  the  butt  edge  of  thecfoor 
They  should  be  of  wrought  iron,  cast-iron  butts  being  liable  to  snap 
should  they  sustain  a  shock.  Ltfttng  butts  are  made  with  a  removable 
pin  to  enable  the  door  to  be  removed  and  replaced  without  unscrew- 
ing. Rutng  butts  have  oblioue  joints  which  cause  the  door  to  rise 
and  clear  a  thick  carpet  and  yet  make  a  close  joint  with  the  floor 
when  shut.  Hinges  of  brass  or  gun-metal  are  used  in  special  cir- 
cumstances. Common  forms  of  hinges  used  on  ledged  doors  are  the 
cross  garnet  and  the  strap  There  are  many  varieties  of  sprang 
hinges  designed  to  bnng  the  door  automatically  to  a  dettred  poaitk>n. 
With  such  bulges  a  rubber  stop  should  be  fijted  on  the  floor  or  other 
coovenwnt  place  to  prevent- undue  strain  through  the  door  being 
forced  back. 

Among  locks  and  fasttnmu  the  ordinary  harrd  or  tomer  bolt  needs 
no  description  The  Jliulk  Sisrref  is  a  bolt  let  in  flush  with  the  face 
of  a  door  The  espagnolette  is  a  devekipment  of  the  tower  bolt  and 
extends  the  whole  height  of  the  door;  a  handle  at  a  convenient 
height,  when  turned,  shooting  bolts  at  the  top  and  bottom  simul- 
uneously.  Their  chief  use  is  for  French  casements.  The  padlock 
is  used  to  secure. doors  by  means  of  a  staple  and  eye.  The  slock 
lock  is  a  large  nm  kxk  with  hard  wood  casing  and  is  used  for  stabks» 
church  doors.  &c. ;  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  dead  lock  opened  only  by  a 
key,  and  is  often  used  in  conjunction  with  a  Norfolk  latch.  The 
THttal  cased  run  lock  is  a  cheap  form  for  domestic  and  general  use. 
The  use  of  a  nra  lock  obviates  the  necessity  of  forming  a  mortice 
in  the  thickness  of  the  door  which  is  required  when  a  mortice  lock 
IS  used.    Finger  plates  add  greatly  to  the  sood  appearance  of  a  dooft 
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and  protect  the  painted  work.  Sash  fasteners  are  fixed  at  the  meet* 
ing  raits  of  double  hung  sashes  to  prevent  the  window  being  opened 
from  the  outside  and  serve  also  to  clip  the  two  sashes  tightly  to* 
get  her  They  should  be  of  a  pattern  to  resist  the  attack  01  a  knife 
inserted  between  the  raib.  Soih  lifts  and  pulls  of  brass  or  bronze 
are  fitted  to  large  sashes.  Ornamental  casement  stays  and  fasteners 
in  many  different  metals  arc  made  in  numerous  designs  and  styles. 
Fanltikt  openers  for  single  lights,  or  geared  for  a  number  of  sashes, 
inay  be  designed  to  suit  positions  difficult  of  access. 

The  following  are  the  principal  books  of  reference  on  this  subject: 
j.  Gwilt,  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture;  Sutcliffe.  Modem  House  Con- 
struction: Rivington,  Notes  on  Building  Construction  (t  vols.):  H. 
Adams,  Building  Construction:  C.  F.  Mitchell,  Building  Construction: 
Robinson,  Carpentry  and  Joinery:  J.  P.  Allen.  Practical  Building 
Censtrvction;  J  Newlands,  Carpenter  and  Joiner's  Assistant:  Bury, 
Ecclesiastical  iVoodvrork:  T.  Tredgold  and  Young,  Jotnery;  Peter 
Nicholson,  Carpenter  and  Joiner* s  Assistant.  (J.  Br.) 

JOINT  (through  Fr.  from  lAt.junclum^jungere,  to  join),  that 
which  joins  two  parts  together  or  the  place  where  two  parts  are 
joined.  (See  Joinery;  Joints.)  In  law,  the  word  is  used 
adjectivally  as  a  term  applied  to  obligations,  estates,  &c., 
implying  that  the  rights  in  question  relate  to  the  aggregate  of 
the  parties  joined.  Obligations  to  which  several  are  parties 
may  be  several,  i.e  enforceable  against  each  independently  of 
the  others,  or  joints  i,e.  enforceable  only  against  all  of  them 
taken  together,  or  joint  and  several ^  i.e.  enforceable  against  each 
or  all  at  the  option  of  the  claimant  (see  Guarantee).  So  an 
interest  or  estate  given  to  two  or  more  persons  for  their  joint 
lives  continues  only  so  long  as  all  the  lives  are  in  existence. 
Joint'temiHls  are  co-owners  who  take  together  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  same  title,  and  without  any  difference  in  the  quality  or 
extent  of  their  respective  interests;  and  when  one  of  the  joint* 
tenants  dies  his  share,  instead  of  going  to  his  own  heirs,  lapses 
to  his  co-tenants  by  survivorship.  This  estate  is  therefore  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  tenancy  in  common^  when  the 
co-tenants  have  each  a  separate  interest  which  on  death  passes 
to  the  heirs  and  not  to  the  surviving  tenants.  When  several 
take  an  estate  together  any  words  or  facts  implying  severance 
will  prevent  the  tenancy  from  being  construed  as  joint. 
>  JOINTS,  in  anatomy.  The  study  of  joints,  or  articulations, 
is  known  as  Arthrology  (Or.  ipdpov),  and  naturally  begins  with 
the  definition  of  a  joint.  Anatomically  the  term  is  used  for  any 
connexion  between  two  or  more  adjacent  parts  of  the  skeleton, 
whether  they  be  bone  or  cartilage.  Joints  may  be  immovable, 
Uke  those  of  the  skull,  or  movable,  like  the  knee. 

Immovable  joints,  or  synarthroses,  are  usually  adaptations  to 
growth  rather  than  mobility,  and  are  always  between  bones.  When 
growth  ceases  the  bones  often  unite,  and  the  joint  is  then  obliterated 
by  a  process  known  as  synostosis,  though  whether  the  union  of  the 
bones  is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  stoppage  of  growth  Is  obscure. 
Immovable  joints  never  have  a  cavity  between  the  two  bones; 
there  is  simply  a  layer  of  the  substance  in  which  the  bone  has  been 
laid  down,  and  this  remains  unaltered.  If  the  bone  is  being  deposited 
in  cartilage  a  layer  of  cartilage  intervenes,  and  the  joint  is  called 
synchondrosis  (fig.  t),  but  if  in  membrane  a  thin  laver  of  fibrous 
tissue  persists,  and  the  joint  is  then  known  as  a  suture  (fig.  3).    Good 


fFic.  I.— Vertical 
section  through  a 
synchondrosis,  b.  b, 
the  two  bones;  Sc, 
the  interposed  car- 
tilage;/, the  fibrous 
membrane  which 
plays  the  part  of  a 
ligament. 


,  Fig.  2.— Vertical  section' 
through  a  cranial  suture,  b,  b, 
the  two  bones ;  s,  opposite  the 
suture;  /.  the  fibrous  mem- 
brane, or  periosteum,  passing 
between  the  two  bones,  whkrn 
ys  the  |>art  of  a  ligament, 
1  which  is  continuous  with 
the  interposed  fibrous  mem«. 
,  brane. 
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exantples  of  ^chondroMS  are  the  epiphysial  lines  which  ttpMtt 
the  epiphyses  from  the  shafts  of  developins  long  bones,  or  theoccipito- 
sphenoid  synchondrosis  in  the  base  of  the  skulL  Examples  of 
sutures  are  plentiful  in  the  vault  of  the  skull,  and  are  given  special 
names,  such  as  sutnra  dentata.  s.  serrata,  s.  sauamosa.  according  to 
the  plan  of  their  outline.  There  are  two  nnds  of  fibrous  syn* 
arthroses,  which  differ  from  sutures  in  that  they  do  not  synostose. 
One  of  these  b  a  ickind^^esis,  in  which  a  thin  plate  of  one  bone  is 
fBoeived  into  a  sk>t  in  another,  as  in  the  joincbetween the sphcaoid 


and  vomer.  The  other  is  a  peg  and  socket  joint,  or  gomphosis, 
found  where  the  fangs  of  the  teeth  fit  into  the  alveoli  or  tooth  sockets 
in  the  jawa. 

Movable  joints,  or  diartkroses,  are  divided  into  those  in  which 
there  is  much  and  little  movement.  When  there  is  tittle  movement 
the  term  half-joint  or  ampktartkrosis  is  used.  The  simplest  kind  of 
amphiarthrods  is  that  in  which  two  bones  are  connected  by  bundles 
of  hbrous  tissue  which  pass  at  right  angles  from  the  one  to  the  other; 
such  a  joint  only  differs  from  a  suture  in  the  fact  that  the  intervening 
fibrous  tissue  is  more  plentiful  and  is  organized  into  definite  bundles, 
to  which  the  name  ot  interosseous  ligaments  is  given,  and  also  that 
it  does  not  synostose  when  growth  stops.  A  ;oint  of  this  kind  is 
called  a  syndesmosis,  though  probably  the  distinction  is  a  very 
arbitrary  one.  and  depends  upon  the  amount  of  movement  which  is 
brought  about  by  the  muscles  on  the  two  bones.  As  an  instance  of 
this  the  inferior  tibiofibular  joint  of  mammals  may  be  cited.  In 
man  thu  b  an  excellent  example  of  a  syndesmosis,  and  there  b  only 
a  slight  play  between  the  two  bones.  In  the  mouse  there  is  no  move* 
ment.  and  the  two  bones  form  a  syn- 
chondrosis between  them  which  speed- 
ily becomes  a  synostosis,  while  in  many 
Marsupials  there  is  free  mobility  be- 
tween the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  a  definite 
synovial  cavity  b  established.  The 
other  variety  of  amphiarthrosis  or  half- 
joint  b  the  symphysis,  which  differs 
from  the  syndesmosis  in  having  both 
bony  surfaces  lined  with  cartilage  and 
between  the  two  cartibges  a  layer  of 

fibro-cartilaee.  the  centre  of  which  often  throu^Uan  amphrartrridSi 
softens  and  forms  a  small  synovial  joim.  6,  6.  the  two  bones; 
cavity.  Examples  of  this  are  the  sym-  c,  c,  the  plate  of  cartilage 
physis  pubis,  the  meswternal  joint,  and  on  the  articular  surface  of 
the  joints  between  the  bodies  of  the  each  bone;  Fc,  the  inter- 
vertebrae  (fig.  3).  mediate  fibro-cartilage; /. /, 

The  true  diarthroses  are  joints   in   the  external  ligaments, 
which  there  is  either  fairly   free  or 

very  free  movement.  The  opposing  surfaces  of  the  bones  are 
lined  with  articular  cartilage,  which  is  the  unossificd  remnant  of  the 
cartilaginous  model  in  which  they  arc  formed  and  is  called  the 
cartilage  of  encrustment  (fig.  ^.  c).  Between  the  two  cartilages  is  the 
joint  eavtiy,  while  surrounding  the  joint  is  the  capsule  (fig.  4.  /), 
which  b  formed  chiefly  by  the  superficial  layers  of  the  original  peri- 
osteum or  perichondrium,  but  it  may  be  strengthened  externally 
by  surrounding  fibrous  structures,  such  as  the  tendons  of  muscles,' 
which  become  modified  and  acquire  fresh  attachments  for  the 
purpose.  It  may  be  said  generally  that  the  greater  the  intermittent 
strain  on  any  part  of  the  capsule  the  more  it  responds  by  increasing 
in  thickness.    Lining  the  interior  of  the  capsule,  and  all  other  parts 


Fig.  3. — Vertical   section^ 


Fig.  4. — Vertical  section 
through  a  diarthrodial 
joint.  6.  b,  the  two  bones ; 
e,  c,  the  plate  of  cartilage 
on  the  articular  surface  of 
each  bone;  /,  I,  the  invest-, 
ing  ligament,  the  dotted  j 
line  within  which  repre- 
sents the  synovbl  mem-| 
brane.  The  letter  s  b 
placed  in  the  cavity  of  the 
joint. 


Fig.  5.— Vertical  sec- 
[tion  through  a  diarthro- 
dial joint,  in  which  the 
cavity  is  subdivided  into 
two  by  an  interposed 
fibro-cartilage  or  men- 
iscus, Fc.  The  other 
•  letters  as  in  fig.  4. 


of  the  joint  cavity  except  where  the  articular  cartilage  is  present,  h- 
the  synonal  membrane  (fig.  4,  dotted  line);  this  is  a  layer  of  endo>! 
thelial  cells  which  secrete  the  synovial  fluid  to  lubricate  the  interior 
of  the  joint  by  means  of  a  smaul  percentage  of  mucin,  albumin  and 
fatty  matter  which  it  contains. 

A  compound  diarthrodial  joint  b  one  in  which  the  joint  cavity  b 
divxled  partly  or  wholly  into  two  by  a  meniscus  or  inter'OrHeuliv 
fibro<artilage  (fig.  5.  Fc). 

The  shape  ot  the  joint  cavity  vanes  greatly,  and  the  different 
divisions  of  movable  joints  depend  upon  it.  It  is  often  assumed  that 
the  structure  of  a  joint  determines  its  movement,  but  there  b  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  tba  view  that  the  movements  to  which  a  joint  b 
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subject  determine  its  shape.  As  an  example  of  thb  it  has  been  found 
that  the  mobility  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  of  the  thumb 
in  a  large  number  of  working  men  is  less  than  it  is  in  a  large  number 
of  women  who  use  needles  and  thread,  or  in  a  brge  number  of 
medical  students  who  use  pens  and  scalpels,  and  that  the  slightly 
movable  thumb  has  quite  a  difTerentiy  shaped  articular  surface  from 
the  freely  movable  one  (see  J.  Anat.  and  Pkys.  xxix.  446).  R.  Fick. 
too,  has  demonstrated  that  the  concavity  or  convexity  of  the  joint 
surface  depends  on  the  position  of  the  chief  muscles  which  move 
the  joint,  and  has  enunciated  the  law  that  when  the  chief  muscle 
or  muscles  are  attached  close  to  the  articular  end  of  the  skeletal 
element  that  end  becomes  concave,  while,  when  they  are  attached 
far  off  or  are  not  attached  at  all,  as  in  the  case  of  the  phalanges,  the 
articular  end  is  convex.  His  mechanical  explanation  is  ingenious 
and  to  the  present  writer  convincing  (see  Handhuck  der  CeUnke, 
by  R.  Fick,  Jena.  1904).  Bernays,  however,  pointed  out  that  the 
articular  ends  were  moulded  before  the  muscular  tissue  was  differen- 
tiated (Uorph.  Jakrb.  iv.  403).  but  to  this  Fkk  replies  by  poinung 
out  that  muscular  movements  bc^in  before  the  muscle  fibres  are 
formed,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  chick  as  early  as  the  second  day  of 
incubation. 

The  freely  movable  joints  (true  diarthrosis)  are  classified  as 
follows  r — 

{I)  GhdiHf  j&inn  {Afthfodia),  in  which  the  articular  surfaces  are 
flat,  a«  in  iNc  carpal  and  tdr^l  boci'f^ 

I  (2  j  Hingtjmnti  {Gtngiymu^}.  s urb  at  the  elbow  and  interphalangeal 
joiniK. 

I  (j]  Cifndyimd  jmnti  (Condytttrlkrinh),  allowing  flexion  and  exten- 
aion  OS  wi'Jl  as  taiermj  rrovcmFfii,  but  no  rotation.  The  metacarpo- 
phalaniciit  and  wrist  jointi  iir^  ejunipFr^^  of  this. 

(4)1  Saddie-ikuprd  j<}intt  [ArticklMi  ifUarts).  allowing  the  same 
inov«;rnenii  is  thrr  lii»t  ikiih  gn-.i tec  ^urcngth.  The carpo- metacarpal 
|pini  ot  the  thumb  i*  an  c*jmpJir- 

(SJ  B^i  and  sot'tft  jainiM  tEnarthfatio).  albwing  free  movement  in 
any  dircchfim,  m  in  ihc  fhooFd^r  anri  h^\i. 

l6)  Pft&t-jaini  j  Tra^hoid^i).  aH^wiTTf  otily  rotation  round  a  longitu- 
dinai  axis,  as  in  llie  radio-ulndr  JDJiits. 

Embryology. , 
Joints  are  developed  in  the  mesenchyme,  or  that  part  of  the 
mesoderm  which  is  not  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  serous 
cavities.  Th«  synarthroses  may  be  looked  upon  merely  as  a 
delay  in  development,  because,  as  the  embryonic  tissue  of  the 
mesenchyme  passes  from  a  fibrous  to  a  bony  state,  the  fibrous 
tissue  may  remain  along  a  certain  line  and  so  form  a  suture,  or, 
when  chondrification  has  preceded  ossification,  the  cartilage  may 
remain  at  a  ccruin  place  and  so  form  a  synchondrosis.  The 
diarthroses  represent  an  arrest  of  development  at  an  earlier  stage, 
for  a  part  of  the  original  embryonic  tissue  remains  as  a  plate  of 
round  cells,  while  the  neighbouring  two  rods  chondrify  and  ossify. 
This  plate  may  become  converted  into  fibro-cartilage,  in  which 
case  an  amphiarthrodial  joint  results,  or  it  may  become  absorbed 
in  the  centre  to  form  a  joint  cavity,  or,  if  this  absorption  occurs 
in  two  places,  two  joint  cavities  with  an  intervening  meniscus 
may  result.  Although,  ontogenetically,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
menisci  arise  in  the  way  just  mentioned,  the  teaching  of  com- 
parative anatomy  suggests  that,  phylogeneticaUy.  they  originate 
as  an  ingrowth  from  the  capsule  pushing  the  synovial  membrane 
in  front  of  them.  The  subject  will  be  returned  to  when  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  the  individual  joints  is  reviewed.  In 
the  human  foetus  the  joint  cavities  are  ail  formed  by  the  tenth 
week  of  intra-uterine  life. 

Anatomy 

Joints  of  the  Axtal  Skdeton, 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  except  those  of  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx  are  separated,  and  at  the  same  time  connected,  by  the 
inlcnertebral  disks  These  are  formed  of  alternating  concentric 
rings  of  fibrous  tissue  and  fibro-cartilage.  with  an  elastic  mass  in 
the  centre  known  as  the  nucleus  pulposus.  The  bodies  are  also 
bound  together  by  anterior  and  posicriof  common  ligaments. 
The  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  fits  into  a  pivot  joint  formed  by 
the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  in  front  and  the  transverse  ligament 
behind,  it  is  attached  to  the  basioccipiial  bone  by  two  strong 
lateral  check  ligaments,  and.  in  the  mid  line,  by  a  feebler  middle 
check  ligament  which  is  regarded  morphologically  as  containin§^ 
the  remains  of  the  notochord.  This  atlanto-axial  joint  is  the 
one  which  allows  the  head  to  be  shaken  from  side  to  side.  Nod- 
ding the  head  occurs  at  the  occipito^tlanlal  joint,  which  ooomsu 


of  the  two  occipital  condyles  received  into  the  cup-ihaped 
articular  facets  on  the  atlas  and  surrounded  by  capsular  liga- 
ments.  The  neural  arches  of  the  vertebrae  articulate  one  witii 
another  by  the  articular  facets,  each  of  which  has  a  capsular 
ligament.  In  addition  to  these  the  laminae  are  connected  by 
the  very  elastic  ligamenta  subftava.  The  spinous  processes  are 
joined  by  inters pimms  ligaments,  and  their  tips  by  a  supraspin»m» 
ligament,  which  in  the  neck  is  continued  from  the  spine  ol  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra  to  the  external  occipital  crest  and 
protuberance  as  the  ligamentum  nuchae,  a  thin,  fibrous,  median 
septum  between  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck. 

The  combined  effect  of  all  these  joints  and  ligaments  is  to 
allow  the  spinal  column  to  be  bent  in  any  direction  or  to  be 
rotated,  though  only  a  small  amount  of  movement  occurs 
between  any  two  vertebrae. 

The  heads  of  the  ribs  articulate  with  the  bodies  of  two  con- 
tiguous  thoracic  vertebrae  and  the  disk  between.  The  liga« 
ments  which  connect  them  are  called  costo^entral,  and  are  two 
in  number.  The  anterior  of  these  is  the  stellate  ligament,  which 
has  three  bands  radiating  from  the  head  of  the  rib  to  the  two 
vertebrae  and  the  intervening  disk.  The  other  one  b  the  t'irfer- 
articular  ligament,  which  connects  the  ridge,  dividing  the  two 
articular  cavities  on  the  head  of  the  rib,  to  the'disk;  it  is  absent 
in  the  first  and  three  lowest  ribs. 

The  costotransverse  ligaments  bind  the  ribs  to  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  thoracic  vertebrae.  The  superior  costo-tranp- 
terse  ligament  binds  the  neck  of  the  rib  to  the  transverse  process 
of  the  vertebra  above;  the  middle  or  interosseous  connects  the 
back  of  the  neck  to  the  front  of  iu  own  transverse  process;  while 
the  posterior  runs  from  the  tip  of  the  transverse  process  to  the 
outer  part  of  the  tubercle  of  the  rib.  The  inner  and  lower  part 
of  each  tuberde  forms  a  diarthrodial  joint  with  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  its  own  transverse  process,  except  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  ribs.  At  the  junction  of  the  ribs  with  thdr  cartilages 
no  diarthrodial  joint  is  formed;  the  periosteum  simply  becomes 
perichondrium  and  binds  the  two  structures  together.  Where 
the  cartilages,  however,  join  the  sternum,  or  where  they  join  one 
another,  diarthrodial  jotnu  with  synovial  cavities  are  estab- 
lished. In  the  case  of  the  second  rib  this  is  double,  and  in  that 
of  the  first  usually  wanting.  The  mesostemal  joint,  between  the 
pre-  and  mesostemum.  has  already  been  given  as  an  example 
of  a  symphysis. 

Comparative  Anatomy.— Tor  the  convexity  or  concavity  of  the 
vcnebral  centra  in  different  classes  of  vertebrates,  sec  Skeletok: 
axiat.  The  intervertebral  disks  first  appear  in  the  Crocodilia.  the 
highest  existing  order  of  reptilia.  In  many  Mammals  the  middle 
fasciculus  of  the  stellate  figment  b  continued  right  across  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  disk  into  the  ligament  of  the  opposite  ade, 
and  is  probably  serially  homologous  with  the  ventral  arch  of  the 
atlas.  A  similar  ligament  joins  the  heads  of  the  ribs  dorsal  to  the 
disk.  To  these  bands  the  names  of  anterior  (ventral)  and  posterior 
(dorsal)  conjugal  hgamenls  have  been  given,  and  they  may  be  demon- 
strated in  a  seven  months'  human  foetus  <see  B.  Sutton,  Ligaments, 
London.  1902).  The  ligamentum  nuchae  is  a  strong  elastic  band  ia 
the  Ungutata  which  supports  the  weight  of  the  head.  In  the 
Carnivora  it  only  reaches  as  far  forward  as  the  spine  of  the  axia. 

The  Jaw  Joint,  or  temporo-mandibular  articulctioM,  occurs 
between  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the 
condyle  of  the  jaw.  Between  the  two  there  is  an  inleranicular 
fibro-cartilage  or  meniscus,  and  the  joint  is  surrounded  by  a 
capsule  of  which  the  outer  part  is  the  thickest.  On  first  opening 
the  mouth,  the  joint  acts  as  a  hinge,  but  very  soon  the  condyle 
begins  to  glide  forward  on  to  the  eminentia  articularis  (see  Skull) 
and  takes  the  meniscus  with  it.  This  gliding  movement  between 
the  meniscus  and  temporal  bone  may  be  separately  brought 
about  by  protruding  the  lower  teeth  in  front  of  the  upper,  or,  on 
one  side  only,  by  moving  the  jaw  across  to  the  opposite  side. 

Comparative  A  nd/owy— Thejoint  between  the  temporal  and  mandi- 
bular bones  is  only  found  in  Mammals;  in  the  lo«ver  vertebrates  the 
law  opens  between  the  quadrate  and  articular  bones.  In  the 
Carnivora  it  is  a  perfect  hir^;  in  many  Rodents  only  (he  antero* 
posterior  gliding  movement  is  present:  while  in  the  Ruminants  the 
the  chief  one.    Sometimes,  as  in  the 
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Johisoflke  upper  Bxtrtmity, 

The  st€mo<iancular  artiadaiUH^  between  the  presternum  and 
clavicle,  is  a  gUding  joint,  and  allows  slight  u[mard  and  down- 
ward and  forward  and  backward  movements.  The  two  bony 
surfaces  are  separated  by  a  meniscus,  the  vertical  movements 
taking  place  outside  and  the  antero-posterior  inside  this.  There 
is  a  well-marked  capsule,  of  which  the  anterior  part  is  strongest* 
The  two  clavicles  are  joined  across  the  top  of  the  presternum  by 
an  interclavicular  iigament. 

The  acromio-davictdar  articulation  is  also  a  ^dlng  joint,  but 
allows  a  swinging  or  pendulum  movement  of  the  scapula  on  the 
clavicle.  The  upper  part  of  the  capsule  is  strongest,  and  from 
it  hangs  down  a  partial  meniscus  into  the  cavity. 

Comparative  Anatomy. — Bland  Sutton  regards  the  inter-clavicular 
Heamentasa  vestigeof  the  interclavicle  of  I&ptiles  and  Monotremet. 
The  menisci  are  only  found  in  the  Primates,  but  it  roust  be  borne  in 
mind  that  many  Mammals  have  no  clavicle,  or  a  very  rudimentary 
one.  By  some  the  meniscus  of  the  sterno<lavtcuUr  jomt  is  regarded 
as  the  homoiogue  of  the  lateral  part  of  the  interclavicle.  but  the  fact 
that  it  only  occurs  in  the  Primates  where  movements  in  different 
planes  are  faniy  free  is  suggestive  of  a  physiological  rather  than  a 
morpholocical  origin  for  ic 

The  SHOULDER  JOINT  is  a  good  example  of  the  ball  and  socket 
or  enarthrodial  variety.  Its  most  striking  characteristic  is 
mobility  at  the  expense  of  strength.  The  small  size  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  in  comparison  with  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and 
the  great  laxity  of  the  capsule,  favour  this,  although  the  glenoid 
cavity  is  slightly  deepened  by  a  fibrous  Up,  called  the  glenoid 
Kgaminif  round  its  margin.  The  presence  of  the  coracoid  and 
acromial  processes  of  the  scapula,  with  the  coraco'-acromial  Ugo- 
mmnt  between  them,  serves  as  an  overhanging  protection  to  the 
Joint,  while  the  biceps  tendon  nms  over  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
inside  the  capsule,  though  surrounded  by  a  sheath  of  synovial 
Bembrane.  Were  it  not  for  these  two  extra  safeguards  the 
shoulder  wotild  be  even  more  liable  to  dislocation  than  it  is. 
The  upper  part  of  the  capsule,  which  is  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  coracoid  process,  is  thickened,  and  known  as  the  coraco- 
humeral  Ugament^  while  inside  the  front  of  the  capsule  are  three 
folds  of  8]moTial  membrane,  called  gteno-kumeral  folds. 

Compantm  Anatomy. — In  the  lower  Vertebrates  the  shotdder 
is  adapted  to  sappmt  rather  than  prehension  and  is  not  so  freely 
movable  as  in  the  Primates.  The  tendon  of  the  biceps  has  evidently 
sunk  through  the  capsule  into  the  joint,  and  even  when  it  is  intra- 
capsular there  is  usually  a  double  fold  connecdng  its  sheath  of 
synovial  membrane  with  that  lining  the  ca^ule.  In  Man  this  has 
been  broken  through,  but  remains  of  it  persist  in  the  superior  gleno- 
kumerai  fold.  The  middle  gUno-kumeralfold  is  t  he  vest  ige  of  a  st  rong 
ligament  which  steadies  and  limits  the  range  of  movement  of  the 
joint  in  many  lower  Mammals. 

The  ELBOW  jOiNT  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  ginglymus  or 
hinge,  though  its  transverse  axis  of  movement  is  not  quite  at 
right  angles  to  the  central  axis  of  the  limb,  but  is  lower  internally 
than  externally.  This  tends  to  bring  the  forearm  towards  the 
body  when  the  elbow  is  bent.  The  elbow  is  a  great  contrast  to 
the  shoulder,  as  the  trochlea  and  capiteUum  of  the  himierus  are 
closely  adapted  to  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  tilna  and  head  of  the 
radius  (see  Skeleton:  appendicular)',  consequently  movement 
in  one  plane  only  is  allowied,  and  the  joint  is  a  strong  one.  The 
capsule  is  divided  into  anterior,  posterior,  and  two  lateral  liga- 
ments, thotigh  these  are  all  really  continuous.  The  joint  cavity 
communicates  freely  with  that  of  the  superior  radio-txlnar 
articulation. 

The  radia-ulnar  joints  are  three:  the  upper  one  is  an  example 
of  a  pivot  joint,,  and  in  it  the  disk-shaped  head  of  the  radius 
rotates  in  a  circle  formed  by  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna 
internally  and  the  orbicular  ligament  in  the  other  three  quarters. 

The  middle  raduhulnar  articulation  is  simply  an  interosseous 
membrane,  the  fibres  of  which  run  downward  and  inward  from 
the  radius  to  the  ulna. 

The  inferior  radio^nar  joint  is  formed  by  the  disk-shaped 
lower  end  of  the  ulna  fitting  into  the  slightly  concave  sigmoid 
cavity  of  the  radius.  Below,  the  cavity  of  this  joint  is  shut  ofit 
from  that  of  the  wrist  by  a  triangular  Hbro-^artilage.  The  move^ 
menta  allowed  at  these  three  articulations  i^re  called  pronation 


and  supination  of  the  radius.  The  head  of  that  bone  twists^' 
in  the  orbicular  ligament,ro(md  its  central  vertical  axis  for  about 
half  a  circle.  Below,  however,  the  whole  lower  end  of  the  mdius 
circles  round  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna,  the  centre  of  rotation 
being  dose  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  uhia.  The  radius,  there- 
fore, in  its  pronation,  describes  half  a  cone,  the  base  of  which  is 
below,  and  the  hand  follows  the  radius. 

Comparatim  Anatomy. — In  pronograde  Mammals  the  forearm  Is 
usually  pennan«)tly  pronated,  and  the  head  of  the  radius,  ioAead 
of  baiqg  circular  and  at  the  side  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna,  is 
transversely  oval  and  in  front  of  that  bone,  occupying  the  same  place 
that  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  does  in  Man.  This  type  of 
elbow,  which  is  adapted  simply  to  support  and  progression,  u  best 
seen  in  the  UngulaU;  in  them  both  fatcaal  ligaments  are  attached 
to  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  there  is  no  orbicular  ligament,  since 
the  shape  of  the  head  of  the  radius  does  not  allow  of  any  supination. 
The  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna  forins  merely  a  posterior  guide  or 
guard  to  the  joint,  but  transmits  no  weight.  No  better  example 
of  the  maximum  changes  which  the  uses  of  support  and  prehension 
bring  about  can  be  found  than  in  contrasting  the  elbow  of  the  Sheep 
or  other  Unculate  with  that  of  Man.  Towards  one  or  other  of  these 
tvpcs  the  elbows  of  all  Mammals  tend.  It  may  be  roughly  stated 
tnat.  when  pronation  and  supination  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a 
circle  are  possible,  an  orbicular  ligament  appears. 

The  WRIST  JOINT,  or  radiocarpal  articulationt  lies  between  the 
radius  and  triangular  fibro-cartilage  above,  and  the  scaphoid, 
semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones  below.  It  is  a  condyloid  joint 
allowing  flexion  and  extension  round  one  axis,  and  slight  lateral 
movement  (abduction  and  adduction)  round  the  other.  There 
is  a  well-marked  capsule,  divided  into  anterior^  posterior,  and 
lateral  ligaments.  The  joint  cavity  is  shut  off  from  the  inferior 
radio-ulnar  joint  above,  and  the  intercarpal  joints  below. 

The  intercarpal  joints  are  gliding  artictdations,  the  various 
bones  being  connected  by  palmar,  dorsal,  and  a  few  interosseous 
ligaments,  but  only  those  connecting  the  first  row  of  bones  are 
complete,  and  so  isolate  one  joint  cavity  from  another.  That 
part  of  the  intercarpal  joints  which  lies  between  the  first  and 
second  rows  of  carpal  bones  is  called  the  transverse  carpal  joint, 
and  at  this  a  good  deal  of  the  movement  which  seems  to  take 
place  at  the  wrist  really  occurs. 

The  carpo-metacarpal  articulations  arc,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  the  thumb,  gliding  joinU,  and  continuous  with  the  great 
intercarpal  joint  cavity.  The  carpo-meUcarpal  joint  of  the 
thumb  is  the  best  example  of  a  saddle-shaped  joint  in  Man.  It 
allows  forward  and  backward  and  lateral  movement,  and  is  very 
strong. 

The  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  are  condyloid  joints  like  the 
wrist,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  great  thickness  of  the  palmar 
ligaments  of  their  capsules.  In  the  four  inner  fingers  these 
glenoid  ligaments,  as  they  are  called,  are  joined  together  by  the 
transverse  metacarpal  ligament. 

The  inter  phalangeal  articulations  are  simple  hinges  surrounded 
by  a  capsule,  of  which  the  dorsal  part  is  very  thin. 

Comparative  Anatomy. — ^The  wrist  joint  of  the  lower  Mammals 
allows  less  lateral  movement  than  does  that  of  Man,  while  the  lower 
end  of  the  ulna  is  better  devebped  and  is  received  into  a  cup-shaped 
socket  formed  by  the  cuneiform  and  pisiform  bones.  At  the  same 
time,  unless  there  is  pretty  free  pronation  and  supination,  the  triangu- 
lar fibro-cartilage  b  only  represented  by  an  interosseous  ligament, 
which  may  be  continuous  above  with  the  interosseous  membrane 
between  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  suggests  the  possibility  that  tho 
fibro-cartilage  is  larsely  a  derivative  of  this  membrane.  In  most 
Mammals  the  wrist  is  divided  into  two  lateral  parts,  as  it  is  in  the 
human  foetus,  but  free  pronation  and  supination  seem  to  cause 
the  disappearance  of  the  septum. 

Joints  of  the  Lower  Extremity, 

The  sacro-innominate  articulation  consists  of  the  sacro-Uiac 
joint  and  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  The  former  is  one  of  the 
amphiarthroses  or  half-joints  by  which  the  sacrum  is  bound  to 
the  ilium.  The  mechanism  of  the  human  sacrum  is  that  of  a 
suspension  bridge  sltmg  between  the  two  pillars  or  ilia  by  the 
very  strong  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments  which  represent  the 
chains.  The  axis  of  the  joint  passes  through  the  second  sacral 
vertebra,  but  the  sacrum  is  so  nearly  horizontal  that  the  weight 
of  the  body,  which  is  transmitted  to  the  first  sacral  vertebra, 
tends  to  tilt  that  part  down.  This  tendency  is  corrected  by  the 
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grett  and  tmall  sacro-sciatk  ligaments,  which  fasten  the  lower 
part  of  the  sacrum  to  the  tuberosity  and  spine  of  the  ischium 
respectively,  so  that,  although  the  sacrum  is  a  suspension  bridge 
when  looked  at  from  behind,  it  is  a  lever  of  the  first  kind  when 
seen  from  the  side  or  in  sagittal  section. 

The  pubic  symphysis  is  the  union  between  the  two  pubic  bones. 
It  has  ail  the  characteristics  of  a  symphysis,  already  described, 
and  may  have  a  small  median  cavity. 

The  HIP  JOINT,  like  the  shoulder,  is  a  ball  and  socket,  but  does 
not  allow  such  free  movement;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
socket  or  acetabulum  is  deeper  than  the  glenoid  cavity  and  that 
the  capsule  is  not  so  lax.  At  the  same  time  the  loss  of  mobility 
is  made  up  for  by  increased  strength.    The  capsule  has  three 
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Flc.  6. — Disaectlon  of  the  Hip  Joint  from  the  front. 

thickened  bands,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  ilio-femoral 
or  Y-shaped  ligament  oj  Bigdow.  The  stalk  of  the  Y  is  attached 
to  the  anterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium,  while  the  two  limbs  are 
fastened  to  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  spiral  h'ne  of  the 
femur.  The  ligament  is  so  strong  that  it  hardly  ever  ruptures 
in  a  dislocation  of  the  hip.  As  a  plumb-line,  dropped  from  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  passes  behind  the  centre  of  the  hip 
joint,  this  ligament,  lying  as  it  does  in  front  of  the  joint,  takes  the 
strain  in  Man's  erect  position.  The  other  two  thickened  parts 
of  the  capsule  are  known  as  pubo-femoral  and  ischio-femoral,  from 
their  attachments.  Inside  the  capsule,  and  deepening  the  margin 
of  the  acetabulum,  is  a  fibrous  rim  known  as  the  cotyloid  ligamtnl, 
which  grips  the  spherical  head  of  the  femur  and  is  continued 
across  the  cotyloid  notch  as  the  transverse  ligament.  The  floor 
oc  :be  acetabulum  has  a  horseshoe-shaped  surface  of  articular 
cx—Iage,  concave  downward,  and,  occupying  the  *'  frog  "  of  the 
Vnc*^  koof,  is  a  mass  of  fat  odled  the  Haversian  pad.  Attached 
'u  Jte  iaaer  margin  of  the  horseshoe,  and  to  the  transverse  liga- 
t  that  is  deficient,  is  a  refleidon  of  synovial  membrane 
i  a  covering  for  the  pad  and  is  continued  as  a  tube 
K  OB  the  head  of  the  femur  called  the /oiia  ca^i/if. 
,  -c^<c«Q  carries  blood-vessels  and  nerves- to  the  femur,  and 
» tissue  from  outside  the  joint.    It  is  known 


•«<fvT — Bland  Sutton   regards  the  Uh-femoral 

-    -"^acir.  the  tcansorius,  though  against  this 

.^  cues  in  which  a  scanaorius  is  present  in 

» usual,  and  indeed,  if  it  were  not 


there  in  these  cases,  the  erect  postioo  would  be  dtflicult  to  ^^^t^i^^^r 
He  also  looks  upon  the  tigMmemtum  ttrts  as  the  divorced  tendon  of 
the  pectineus  muscle.  The  subject  requires  much  more  invMtu|a- 
tion,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  IS  a  tendon  which  bat 
sunk  into  the  joint,  though  whether  that  of  the  pectineus  is  doubtful, 
since  the  intra-capsular  tendon  comes  from  the  ischium  ia  Reptiles. 
In  many  Mammals,  and  among  them  the  Orang.  there  is  no  liganoen- 
tum  teres.  In  others,  such  as  the  Armadillo,  the  structure  has  not 
sunk  right  into  the  joint,  but  is  connected  with  the  jxibo-femoral 
part  of  the  capsule. 

The  KNEE  JOINT  is  a  hinge  formed  by  tfie  condyles  and  trochlea 
of  the  femur,  the  patella,  and  the  head  of  the  tibia.  The  capsule 
is  formed  in  front  by  the  ligamentimi  patellae,  and  on  each  side 
special  bands  form  the  lateral  h'gaments.  On  the  outer  side  t here 
are  two  of  these:  the  anterior  or  long  external  lateral  ligament  is  a 
round  cord  running  from  the  external  condyle  to  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  while  the  posterior  is  slighter  and  passes  irom  the  same 
place  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  fibula.  The  imtemal  laterai 
ligament  is  a  flat  band  which  runs  from  the  inner  condyle  of  die 
femur  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  tibia  some  two  inches  below 
the  level  of  the  knee  joinL  The  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  is 
strengthened  by  an  oblique  bundle  of  fibres  running  upward  and 
outward  from  the  semimembranosus  tendon,  and  called  the 
posterior  ligament  of  Winshw. 

The  intra-articular  structures  are  numerous  and  interesting 
Passing  from  the  head  of  the  tibia,  in  front  and  behind  the  spine, 
are  the  anterior  and  posterior  crucial  ligaments;  the  former  ia 
attached  to  the  outer  side  of  the  intercondylar  notch  above,  and 
the  latter  to  the  inner  side.  These  two  h'gaments  cross  like  an  X. 
Tht  semilunar  ^o^artilages'-txttmai  and  internal— are  partial 
menisci,  each  of  which  has  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  comu  by 
which,  they  are  attached  to  the  head  of  the  tibia  in  front  awl 
behind  the  spine.  They  are  also  atuched  round  the  maigfn  ol 
the  tibial  head  by  a  coronary  ligament^  but  the  external  one  is 
more  movable  than  the  internal,  and  this  perhaps  accounts  for 
its  coronary  ligament  being  less  often  ruptured  and  the  cartilafe 
displaced  t  han  the  inner  one  is.  In  addition  to  these  the  external 
cartilage  has  a  fibrous  band,  called  the  ligfimesU  of  Wrisberg, 
which  runs  up  to  the  femur  just  behind  the  posterior  cnidal  liga- 
ment. The  external  cartilage  is  broader,  and  forms  more  of  a 
circle  than  the  internal.  The  sjmovial  cavity  of  the  knee  runs 
up,  deep  to  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thigh,  for  about  two  inches 
above  the  top  of  the  patella,  forming  the  bursa  suprapatellarij. 
At  the  lower  part  of  the  patella  it  covers  a  pad  of  fat,  which  lies 
between  the  ligamentum  patellae  and  the  front  of  the  head  of  the 
tibia,  and  is  carried  up  as  a  narrow  tube  to  the  lower  margin  of 
the  trochlear  surface  of  the  femur.  This  prolongation  is  knoun 
as  the  ligamentum  mucosum,  and  from  the  sides  of  its  base  spring 
two  lateral  folds  called  the  ligamenta  alaria.  The  tendon  of  the 
popliteus  muscle  is  an  intracapsular  structure,  and  is  therefore 
covered  with  a  synovial  sheath.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
bursae  near  the  knee  joint,  one  of  which,  common  to  the  inner 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  semimembranosus,  often 
communicates  with  the  joint.  The  hinge  movement  of  the  knee 
is  accompanied  by  a  small  amount  of  external  rotation  at  the  end 
of  extension,  and  a  compensatory  internal  rotation  during  flexion. 
Thi5  slight  twist  is  enough  to  tighten  up  almost  ail  the  ligamenu 
so  that  they  may  take  a  share  in  resisting  over-extension,  because, 
in  the  erect  position,  a  vertical  line  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  body  passes  ip  front  of  the  knee. 

Comparative  Anatomy.— \n  some  Mammals,  e.g.  Bradypus  and 
Omithorhynchus.  the  knee  u  divided  into  three  parts,  two  condyk>- 
tibial  and  one  trochieo-patellar,  by  synovial  folds  which  in  Man  are 
represented  by  the  ligamentum  mucosum.  In  a  typicU  Mammal  the 
external  semilunar  cartilage  is  atUched  by  its  posterior  horn  to  the 
internal  condyle  of  the  lemur  only,  and  this  explains  the  ligameni 
of  Wnsberg  already  mentioned.  In  the  Monkeys  and  anthropoid 
Apes  this  cartilage  is  circular.  The  semilunar  cartilages  first  appear 
in  the  Amphibia,  and.  according  to  B.  Sutton,  are  deri^  from 
muscles  which  are  drawn  into  the  joint.  When  only  one  kind  of 
movement  (hinge)  is  allowed,  as  m  the  fruit  bat,  the  cartilages 
are  not  found.  In  most  Mammals  the  tuperior  tibio-fibular  jouii 
communicates  with  the  knee. 

The  tibio-fibular  articulations  resemble  the  'radio-ulnar  in  position 
but  are  much  less  movable.  The  superior  in  Man  b  usually  cut  off 
from  the  knee  and  is  a  gliding  joints  the  middle  is  theiatc 
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mtmhtvM,  whfle  the  Unm-  hat  been  already  uecd  aa  an  example 
oC  a  eyndeemoiu  or  fibroua  half  joint. 

The  ANKLE  JOINT  IS  a  hinge,  the  astragalus  being  received  into 
a  lateral  arch  formed  by  thejower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula. 
Backward  dislocation  b  prevented  by  the  articular  surface  of  the 
ostrac^us  being  broader  in  front  than  behind.  The  anterior 
and  posterior  parts  of  the  capsule  arc  feeble,  but  the  lateral  liga- 
ments are  very  strong,  the  external  consisting  of  three  separate 
faadculi  which  bind  the  fibula  to  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum. 
To  avoid  confusion  it  is  best  to  speak  of  the  movements  of  the 
ankle  as  dorsal  and  plantar  flexion. 

The  tarsal  joints  resemble  the  carpal  in  being  gliding  articula- 
tions. There  are  two  between  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum,  and 
at  these  inversion  and  eversion  of  the  foot  largely  occur.  The 
inner  arch  of  the  foot  is  maintained  by  a  very  important  ligament 
called  the  calcaneo-navicuhr  or  spring  iigamenl;  it  connects  the 
sustentaculum  tali  of  the  calcaneum  with  the  navicular,  and 
upon  it  the  head  of  the  astragalus  rests.  When  it  becomes 
stretched,  flat-foot  results.  The  tarsal  bones  are  connected  by 
dorsal,  plantar  and 
interosseous  liga- 
ments. The  long 
and  short  caUaneO"  ^* 

cuboid  are  plantar 

Ugamenuof  special  ia,p,«rf«,olrtiiri,i*wr, 
importance,    and  im^otn^sm 

maintain  the  outer 
arch  of  the  foot. 

The  lorio-fficto- 
tarsal,  metatarso* 
phalangeal  and  tii- 
terphalangeal  joints 
closely  resemble 
those  of  the  hand, 
except    that    the 

tarso- m  e  t  a  t  a  r  S  a  1  Aalcriar  foperior  iTtv^  t'lLuN  I 

joint  of  the   great  ^'"^"^ 

toe  is  not   saddle- 

ihapcd. 

ComparaHoe   Ana- 
tomy.—The  anterior        o««{».feh, 
fa«:1culu.  of  lluj  ex-  ^^YJ^X^.u..^ 
ternal    lateral    liga-  vomtti* 

ment  of  the  ankle  is 
only  found  in  Man, 
and  i«  probably  an 
adapution  to  the 
erect  pontioo.  In 
animals  with  a  long 
foot,  such  aa  the  (phai  D.  Repbara.  CaBBiagluiDli  TexUock  0/  Amt»my.) 
Kangarw,  the  laterS  ^'O.  7.— Dissertlon  of  the  Knee-joint 

Uganients     of      the  ,r  . 

ankle  are  in  the  form  of  an  X,  to  give  greater  protection  against 
lateral  movement.  In  certain  marsupials  a  hbro-cartilage  ts  developed 
between  the  external  malleolus  and  the  astragalus,  and  its  onein 
frcwn  the  deeper  fibres  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle 
can  be  traced.  These  animals  have  a  rotatory  movement  of  the 
fibula  on  its  long  axis,  in  addition  to  the  hinge  movement  of  the  ankle. 

For  further  details  of  joints  see  R.  Fide.  Handbuch  der  Cdenke 
(Jena.  1904):  H.  Morris.  Anatomy  of  the  Joints  (London,  1879): 
Ouain's,  Gray's  and  Cunningham's  Text-books  of  Anatomy;  J.  Bland 
Sutton.  Ligaments,  their  Nature  and  hiorbhologjf  (Lonaon.  1902): 
P.  G.  Parsons.  "  flunterian  Lectures  on  the  Joints  of  Mammals.' 
Journ,  Anat,  fir  Phys.,  xxxiv.  41  and  301.  (F.  Q.  P.) 

'  Diseases  and  Injuries  or  Joints 

.  The  affection  of  the  joints  of  the  human  body  by  specific 
diseases  is  dealt  with  under  various  headings  (Rhzuiutisit,  &c.)  ; 
in  the  present  article  the  more  direct  forms  of  ailment  are  dis- 
cussed. In  most  joint-diseases  the  trouble  starts  either  in  the 
synovial  lining  or  in  the  bone — rarely  in  the  articular  cartilage 
or  ligaments.  As  a  rule,  the  disease  begins  after  an  injury. 
There  are  three  principal  types  of  injury:  (t)  sprain  or  strain. 
in  which  the  h'gamentous  and  tendinous  structures  are  stretched 
jor  lacerated;  (*)  contusion,  in  which  the  opposing  bones  are 


ti^  Witirf  <>! 


Exienul  hlo^tl  ^guntry' 


Cut  UodoD  of  Ucrpti  P^' 


Eitcnal  lajtfftl  ^tamcnl 


driven  forcibly  together;  H)  dislocation,  in  which  the  articular 
surfaces  are  separated  from  one  another. 

A  sprain  or  strain  of  a  joint  means  that  as  the  result  of  violence  the 
h'ganients  holdinz  the  bones  together  have  been  suddenly  stretched 
or  even  torn.  On  the  inner  aspect  the  ligaments  arc  lined  by  a 
synovial  membrane,  so  when  the  ligaments  are  stretched  the  syno- 
vial membrane  is  necessarily  damaged.  Small  blood-vessels  are 
also  torn,  and  bleeding  occurs  into  the  ioint,  which  may  become  full 
and  distended.  If,  however,  bleeding  does  not  take  place,  the  swell- 
ing is  not  immediate,  but  synovitis  having  been  set  up,  serous  effu- 
sion comes  on  sooner  or  later.  There  is  often  a  gooa  deal  of  heat 
of  the  surrounding  skin  and  of  pain  accompanying  the  synovitis. 
In  the  case  of  a  healthy  individual  the  effects  of  a  sprain  may  quickly 
pass  off.  but  in  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  person  chronic  synovitis  may 
obstinately  remain.  In  a  person  uith  a  tuberculous  history,  or  of 
tuberculous  defcent.  a  sprain  is  apt  to  be  the  beginning  of  serious 
disease  of  the  joint,  and  it  shouM.  therefore,  be  treated  with  continu- 
ous rest  and  prolonged  supervision.  In  a  person  of  health  and 
vigour,  a  sprained  joint  should  be  at  once  bandaged.  This  may  be 
the  only  treatment  needed.  It  gives  support  and  comfort,  and  the 
even  pressure  around  the  joint  checks  effusion  into  it.  Wide  pieces 
of  adm^sive  strapping,  layer  on  layer,  form  a  still  more  useful  support, 
and  with  the  joint  go  treated  the  person  may  be  able  at  once  to  use 

the  limb.     If  strap- 
^tiiiM£  ioriacE  of  femur  P'Og  i*  not  employed, 

the  bandage  may  be 
takea  off  from  time 
to  time  in  order  that 
the  limb  and  the 
Ihhuj  fWtf  far  paidb  Joint  may  be  mas- 
saged. If  the  sprain 
isTollowed  by  much 

Pi'novitis  a  plaster  of 
aris  or  leather  splint 
may  be  applied,  com- 
plete rest  being  Ee< 
cured  for  the  limb. 
Later  on,  blistering 
or  even  *'  firing " 
may  be  found  advis- 
able. 

Synovitis,  —  Ulien 
a  joint  has  been  in- 
jured, inflammation 
occurs  in  the  damaged 
tissue:  that  is  inevit- 
able. But  sometimes 
the  attack  of  inflam- 
mation is  so  slight 
and  transitory  as  to 
be  scarcely  notice- 
«a  able.  Thisisqsecially 
Ukely  to  occur  if  the 
joint-tissues  were  in 
a  state  of  periect 
nutrition  at  the  time 
ofthehurU  But  if  the 
individual  or  the  joint 
were  at  that  time  in 
a  state  of  impcricct 
nutrition,  the  effects 
are  likely  to  be  more 
serious.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
the  synovial  membrane  lining  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  joint  which 
first  and  chiefly  suffers,  the  condition  is  termed  synovitis  Syno- 
vitis may.  however,  be  due  to  other  causes  than  mechanical  injury, 
as  when  the  interior  of  the  joint  is  attacked  by  the  micro-organi&ms 
of  pyaemia  (blood-poisonine),  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  rheuma- 
tism, gonorrhoea  or  syphuis.  Under  judicious  treatment  the 
synovitis  generally  clears  up,  but  it  may  linger  on  and  cause  the 
formation  of  adhesions  which  may  temporarily  stiffen  the  joint; 
or  it  may.  especially  in  tuberculous,  septic  or  pyaemic  infections, 
involve  the  cartilages,  ligaments  and  bones  in  such  serious  changes 
as  to  destroy  the  joint,  and  possibly  call  for  resection  or  amputation. 
The  symptoms  of  synovitis  include  stiffness  and  tenderness  in 
the  joint.  The  patient  notices  that  movements  cause  pain.  Effu- 
sion of  fluid  takes  place,  and  there  is  marked  fullness  in  the  neijjh- 
bourhood.  If  the  inflammation  is  advancing,  the  skin  over  the  joint 
may  be  flushed,  and  if  the  hand  b  placed  on  the  skin  it  feels  hot. 
Especially  is  this  the  c£Ke  if  the  joint  is  near  the  surface,  as  at  the 
knee,  wnst  or  ankle.  ^  ^  .  ^ 

The  treatment  of  an  inflamed  joint  demands  rest.  This  may 
be  conveniently  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  light  wooden  splint, 
padding  and  bandages.  Slight  compression  of  the  joint  by  a 
bandage  is  useful  in  promoting  absorption  of  the  fluid.  If  the 
inflarned  joint  is  in  the  lower  extremity,  the  patient  had  best 
remain  in  bed,  or  on  the  sofa;  if  in  the  upper  extremity,  he  should 
wear  his  arm  in  a  sling.  The  muscles  acting  on  the  joint  must  be 
kept  in  complete  control    If  the  inflammation  is  extremely  acutc^. 


from  the  front :  Patella  thrown  down. 
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a  few  leeches,  followed  by  •  fomentation,  will  give  relief:  or  an  ice- 
bag  or  an  evaporatins  lotion  may.  by  causing  constriction  of  the 
blood-vessels,  lessen  toe  congestion  of  the  part  and  the  associated 
pain.  As  the  inflammation  is  passins  oR.  massage  of  the  limb 
and  of  the  joint  will  prove  useful.  If  the  mflammation  is  long 
continued,  the  limb  must  still  be  kept  at  rest.  By  this  time  it  ma^ 
be  found  that  some  other  materiaf  for  the  retentive  apparatus  is 
more  convenient  and  comfortable,  as,  for  instance,  undressed 
leather  which  has  been  moulded  on  wet  and  allowed  to  dry  and 
harden;  poro-plastic  felt,  which  has  been  softened  by  heat  and 
applied  limp,  or  house-flannel  which  has  been  dipped  m  a  creamy 
mixture  of  plaster-of-Paris  and  water,  and  secured  by  a  bandage. 

Chronic  Diseau  of  a  Joi$U  may  be  the  uiling  off  of  an  acute 
affection,  and  under  the  influence  of  alternate  douching  of  hot  and 
cold  water,  of  counter-irriution  by  blistering  or  "  finng."  and  of 
massage,  it  may  eventually  clear  up,  especially  if  the  general  health 
of  the  individual  is  looked  after.  But  if  chronk  disease  lingers  in 
the  loint  of  a  child  or  young  person,  the  probability  of  its  beinff  under 
the  mfluence  of  tuberculous  infection  must  be  considered.  In  such 
a  case  prolonged  and  absolute  rest  is  the  one  thing  necessary.  If 
the  disease  be  in  the  hip,  knee,  ankle  or  foot,  the  patient  may  be 
fitted  with  an  appropriate  Thomas's  splint  and  allowed  to  walk 
about,  for  it  is  highly  important  to  have  these  patients  out  in  the 
fresh  air.  If  the  disease  be  in  the  shoukler.  elbow,  wrist  or  hand, 
a  leather  or  poro-plastic  splint  shouk)  be  nunilded  on.  and  the  arm 
worn  in  a  sline.  There  must  be  no  hurry;  convalescence  will  needs 
be  slow.  AndT  if  the  child  can  be  sei^t  lo  a  bracing  sea-skie  place  it 
win  be  much  in  his  favour. 

As  the  diseaise  clears  up.  the  surface  heat,  the  pains  and  the  tender- 
ness having  disappeared,  and  the  joint  having  so  diminished  in  size 
as  to  be  scarcely  larger  than  its  fellow — though  the  wasting  of  the 
muscles  of  the  limb  may  cause  it  still  to  appear  considerably  en- 
larged— the  splint  may  be  gradually  left  off.  This  remission  may 
be  for  an  hour  or  two  every  other  day;  then  every  other  night; 
then  evefv  other  day,  and  so  on,  the  freedom  bang  rained  little  by 
little,  and  the  surgeon  watching  the  case  carefully.  On  the  slightest 
indication  of  return  of  trouble,  the  former  restrictive  measures 
must  be  asain  resorted  to.  Massage  and  gentle  exercises  may  be 
gi\'cn  day  oy  day,  but  there  must  be  no  thought  of  "  breakingoown 
the  stiffness."  Many  a  joint  has  in  such  circumstances  been  wrecked 
by  the  manipulations  of  a  "  bone-setter  " 

Ptrmaneni  Stiffness. — During  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  chronic 
disease  of  a  joint,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  the  joint 
will  be  left  permanently  stiff.  People  have  the  idea  that  if  an  in- 
Aimed  joint  u  kept  long  on  a  splint,  it  may  eventually  be  found 
permanently  stiff.  And  this  is  quite  correct.  But  it  should  be 
chsiHy  understood  that  it  is  not  the  rest  of  the  inflamed  joint  whkh 
ckuM*  the  stiffness.  The  matter  should  be  put  thus:  in  tuber- 
vu'i.>us  and  other  forms  of  chronic  disease  stiffness  may  ensue  in 
H^re  oi  bng<ontinued  rest.  It  is  the  destructive  disease,  not  the 
«i>tvrcTd  rest  which  causes  it;  for  inflammauon  of  a  joint  rest  is 
4J>>«.>tuhfJy  necessary. 

rv  Caasei  oj^  permanent  Stiffness  are  the  destructive  changes 

>«r<H<i;ht  by  the  inflammation.     In  one  case  it  may  be  that  the 

v>.K>%tal  membrane  is  so  far  destroyed  by  the  tuberculous  or  septic 

MS  kvM.<«i  that  its  future  usefulness  is  lost,  and  the  ioint  ever  aftcr- 

.».   .  ^  ^*viiiLs  at  its  work  and  easily  becomes  tired  and  painful.    Thus 

H    .>mK  t#  crippled  but  not  destroyed.     In  another  case  the  lifi[a- 

«•«■..  umJ  the  cartilages  are  implicated  as  well  as  the  synovial 

,.  ..s.xi^  and  when  the  disease  clears  up,  the  bones  are  more  or 

v>    X  -.tv .  vMtty  a  small  range  of  motion  being  left,  which  forcible 

s     I     ,a  vHh«f  methods  of  vigorous  treatment  are  unable  materi- 

•     .k>iv»^«^     In  another  set  of  cases  the  inflammatory  germs 

X  .     \-M.*\*y  the  soft  tissues  of  the  joint,  and  then  invade  the 

.  ^     ^     •««  Ji9«raae  having  at  last  come  to  an  end,  the  softened 

<  >^rt^  i«»hdly  join  together  like  the  broken  fragments  in 

.«      K  <M«.     \»  4  result,  osseous  solidification  of  the  joint 

.  ..  w      .-«»  «Hhout»  of  course,  the  possibility  of  any  move- 

.     _muL-h  as  the  surgeon  cannot  tell  in  any  case  whether 

,^^   .,,   i^*  kJvAnce  in  tnis  direction,  he  is  careful  to  place 

'-.    "MMbw*  ut  which  it  will  be  most  useful  if  the  bony 

,««•.    Tlhusi  the  leg  is  kept  straight,  and  the  elbow 

r  other  chnofin;  diMa^cof  a  joint, 

ij  Bftd  ftfcfsjs  to  the  inlUmed  area. 

iMfttlfir  jnifit,  or  by  tht  germs  being 

A  jmnhabif-pi  rti-ults,  which 

WLsnf.  ll*  chroTiic suppura- 

to  vropr  out  or  to  excise 
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is  the  fact  tlv* 
Man,  ibe  Ugpju.^. 


Ip^  Aiul  if  liibrrculous  disease 

^  i|ta*/0f  treatment,  vigorous 

^^Mil  frofn  quk'tiy  ulcoating 

r  v\  wpiit?  Rt-rms.    The 

h.  aiid  direct  treatment  of 

'fliirtakiTB  by  injections 

0*  *he  join  I  may  need 

S7<v*  ^  ^l^*^t  rid  of  the 

«Br  %«  ^med  necessary. 


tioii.  and  the  treatment  by  serum  injcctkNii  win  pnibably  bavB  bcm 
tried.  If  a  joint  b  left  permanently  stiff  in  an  awkward  and  uaeleaa 
position,  the  limb  may  be  greatly  improved  by  exciabn  of  the  joittt. 
Thus,  if  the  knee  is  left  bent  and  the  jomt  b  excised  a  useful,  stnuglit 
limb  may  be  obtained,  somewhat  shortened,  and,  of  course,,  per- 
manently stiff.  If  after  disease  of  the  hip-joint  the  thigh  reanaiaa 
fixed  in  a  faulty  positran,  it  may  be  brought  down  straight  by  divid- 
ing the  bone  near  the  upper  end.  A  stiff  Moulder  or  obow  may  be 
converted  into  a  useful,  movable  jcMnt  by  excision  of  the  axtioilar 
ends  of  the  bones. 

A  shffjmni  may  remain  as  the  result  of  long  continued  inflamma- 
tk>n ;  toe  unused  musckss  are  wasted  and  the  joint  in  oonaeqaeace 
looks  large.  Careful  measurement,  however,  nuy  show  that  it  is 
not  materially  larger  than  its  fellow.  And  though  sdl  tendemesa 
may  have  passed  awa^r.  and  though  the  neighbourinc  sldn  b  no 
longer  hot.  still  the  joint  remains  stiff  and  useless.  No  proyeaa 
being  made  under  the  influence  of  massage,  or  of  gentle  exercises, 
the  surgeon  may  advise  that  the  lingering  adhesion  be  broken  down 
under  an  anaesthetic,  after  which  the  function  of  the  joint  may 
qukkly  return. 

There  are  the  cases  over  which  the  "  bone-setter  **  secures  hb 
greatest  triumphs.  A  9ualified  practitioner  may  have  beoi  for 
months  judiciously  treating  an  inflamed  joint  by  rest,  and  then  feds 
a  hesitation  with  regard  to  suddenly  flexing  the  stiffened  limb. 
The  "  bone-setter,"  however,  has  no  such  qualms,  and  when  the 
case  passes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  perhaps  over-careful  surgeon,  the 
unqualified  practitioner  (because  he,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
knows  nothing)  fears  nothing,  and,  breaking  down  inflammatory 
adhesions,  sets  the  ioint  fret.  And  his  manipulations  prove  triumph- 
antly successful.  But.  knowing  nothing  and  fearing  nothing,  he  b 
apt  to  do  grievous  harm  in  carrying  out  his  rough  treatment  in  other 
cases.  Malignant  disease  at  the  end  of  a  bone  ^sarcoma),  tubo^ 
culosb  of  a  joint,  and  a  joint  stiffened  by  old  inflammation  are 
to  him  the  same  thing.  "  A  small  bone  u  out  of  pbce,"  or,  "  The 
bone  b  out  of  its  socket;  it  has  never  been  put  in.  and  a  brealdng 
down  of  everything  that  resists  his  force  b  the  result  of  the  case 
being  taken  to  Jiim.  For  the  "  bone-setter  "has  only  one  line  of 
treatment.  Of  the  improvement  which  he  often  effects  as  if  by  magic 
the  public  are  told  much.  Of  the  cases  over  which  the  doctor  has 
been  too  long  devoting  skill  and  care,  and  which  are  set  free  by  tbe 
"  bone-setter."  everybody  hears — and  sometimes  to  the  discomntore 
of  the  medical  man.  But  of  the  cases  in  which  irreparable  damaM 
follows  hb  vigorous  manipulation  nothing  b  saio— of  hb  roi^fi 
usage  of  a  tuoercubus  hip.  or  of  a  sarcomatous  shoulder-joint, 
andof  the  inevitable  disaster  and  disappointment,  those  most  coo> 
cerned  are  least  inclined  to  talk  I  A  practical  surgeon  with  common- 
sense  has  nothing  to  learn  from  the     bone-setter." 

Rkeumaioid  Arthritis,  or  chronic  OiUn'artkriJttw,  u  gcncnHy  foiiikt 
in  persons  beyond  middle  age.  Vmi  k  ii  not  rmre  irr  ycuiig  peopk^ 
though  with  them  it  need  not  be  the  progrcAaiwc  dt^as*  whieh  it 
too  often  b  in  their  elders.  It  i*  ar*  ohsfufi?  affection  of  tbe  GUtHage 
covering  the  joint  surfaces  of  tlie  bones,  and  ii  ev««niuii,lly  invoHxs 
the  bones  and  the  ligaments.  A  i^vnuriie  joint  for  it  i&  the  knee 
or  hip.  and  when  one larve  joinT  i<<  ihyi^  ajfected  the  othrr  jDinta  may 
escape.  But  when  the  nands  <^r  fa?t  are  implicated  pretty  nt^iy 
all  the  small  joints  are  apt  to  -•nflfr*  Whcthrr  the  joint  is  lar^  or 
small,  the  cartilages  wear  awav  n  nd  tiew  born?  is  drevda|Kd  atiout  the 
ends  of  the  bones,  so  that  tni'  jc^tnt  i«  Urge  and  mis-ihaprn^  the 
fingers  bcinjg  knotted  and  thi-  hand*  dcfnrmed.  When  f  he  tpne 
b  affected  it  becomes  bowed  -tr.rl  ^itff.  This  a  the  duease  which 
has  crippled  the  old  people  m  the  workht^us^  and  almshcunes, 
and  with  them  it  is  steadily^  prt  >;rc»«ve,  1 1*  eaffy  tigni  mv  stiffness 
and  creaking  or  cracking  in  the  JDhinEs,  with  discciinrort  nnd  |»iq 
after  exercise,  and  with  a  little  i  rfm^ton.  into  the  cdp^ule  □!  thr  jocni. 
As  regards  treatment,  medicines  jrr  of  no  Errat  vulue.  Wet » cold  wnd 
damp  beins  bad  for  the  patter,  t,  hr  (^hnuid  be.  if  posiible^  ^  imQ 
a  dry,  bright,  sunny  place,  ar't  he  should  drc»  warmly,  PeHiipi 
there  is  no  better  place  for  hi  ^  m  itic  winter  ih.in.  A«%iJ3n.  Cairo 
is  not  so  suitable  as  it  used  t<  '  -^e  the  d.im  <•■<'-  r-m 

ttsclimate  was  drier.    For  the  -^m-  .unl  summer  cerum;  jj ^  jj 

Continental  watering-places  serx'e  well.  But  if  this  luxury  cannot 
be  afforded,  the  patient  must  make  himself  as  happy  as  he  can  with 
such  hot  douchings  and  massage  as  he  can  obtain,  keepins  himself 
warm,  and  his  joints  covered  by  flannel  bandages  and  nibbed  with 
stimulating  liniments.  In  people  advanced  or  advancing  in  yean, 
the  disease,  as  a  rule,  gets  slowly  worse,  sometimes  very  slowly, 
but  sometimes  rapidly,  especially  when  its  makes  its  appearance  la 
the  hip,  shoulder  or  knee  as  the  result  of  an  injury.  In  young  peop)^ 
however,  its  course  may  be  cut  short  by  attention  being  given  to  tbe 
principles  stated  above; 

Charcot's  Disease  resembles  osteo^rthritb  in  that  it  causes  destruc- 
tion uf  a  joint  and  greatly  deforms  it.  The  deformity,  however, 
comes  on  rapidly  and  without  pain  or  tenderness.  It  b  usually 
associated  u-iih  the  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxy,  and  depends  upon 
disease  of  the  nerves  which  preside  over  the  nutrition  oi  the  joints. 
It  b  incurable. 

A  Loose  Cartilage,  or  a  Distiaeei  CartUate  in  Ike  Knee  Joint  b  apt  to 
become  cauj^ht  in  the  hinge  between  the  thigh  bone  and  the  leg  bone, 
•using  a  sudden  stretching  of  the  ligaments  of  the  ;oini  to 
'"""^  pahi.    When  thb  happens  the  individnal  b 
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apt  to  l)»  Oimw*  4^WA  M  be  waOcs,  Cor  it  9011MS  on  with  grta  t  mddeti- 
ness.  And  thus  he  feels  himself  to  be  tn  a  condition  of  perpetual 
intecurity.  Alter  the  joint  has  thus  gone  wrong,  bleeding  and 
•eroua  effusbn  take  place  into  it,  and  it  becoihes  greatly  swollen. 
And  if  the  cartilage  still  remains  in  the  grip  of  the  bones  he  is  unable 
to  straighten  or  bend  his  knee.  But  the  surgeon  by  suddenly 
flexing  and  twisting  the  lq(  jnay  manage  to  unhitch  the  cartibge 
and  restore  comfort  and  usefulness  to  the  Itmb.  As  a  rule,  the 
•lippine  of  a  cartilage  first  occurs  as  the  result  of  a  serious  fall  or 
oC  a  sadden  and  violent  action— tiffcen  It  happens  when  the  man  b 
'"dodging  "  at  football,  the  foot  being  firmly  fixed  on  the  nound 
and  the  body  being  violently  twisted  at  the  luice.  After  the  supping 
has  occurrca  many  times,  the  amount  of  swelling,  distress  and  lame- 
ness may  diminish  with  each  subseauent  slipping,  and  the  individual 
may  b«x>roe  somewhat  reconcilea  to  hb  condition.  As  regards 
treatment,  a  tightly  fitting  steel  cage-like  splint,  which,  gripping  the 
thigh  and  leg,  limits  the  movements  of  the  knee  to  flexion  and  exten- 
sion, may  prove  useful.  But  for  a  muscular,  athletic  individual 
the  wearingof  thb  apparatus  may  prove  vexatious  and  disappointing. 
The  only  alternative  b  to  open  tne  ioint  and  remove  the  loose  car- 
tilage. The  cartilage  may  be  found  on  operation  to  be  split,  torn 
or  crumpled,  and  lying  ni^ht  across  between  the  joint-surfaces  of 
the  bones,  from  which  nothmg^  but  an  operation  could  possibly  have 
removed  it.    The  Operation  is  almost  sure  to  give  complete  and 

rermanent  relief  to  tne  condition,  the  individual  facing  able  to  resume 
is  old  exercises  and  amusements  without  fear  of  the  knee  playing 
bim  false.  It  b,  however,  one  that  should  not  be  undertaken 
without  due  coi^deration  and  circums|>ection,  and  the  detaib 
of  the  operation  should  be  carried  out  with  the  utmost  care  and 
cleanliness. 

An  accidental  wound  of  a  joint,  as  from  the  blade  of  a  knife,  or  a 
spike,  entering  the  knee  b  a  very  serious  affair,  because  of  the  rule 
of  septic  germs  entering  the  synovial  cavity  either  at  the  time  of 
the  mjury  or  later.  If  the  joint  becomes  thus  infected  there  is 
great  swelling  of  the  part,  with  redness  of  the  skin,  and  with  the 
escape  of  blood-stained  or  purulent  synovia.  Absorption  takes  place 
of  tne  poisonous  substances  produced  by  the  action  of  the  eerms. 
and,  as  a  result,  great  constitutional  disturbance  arises. ,  Bk)od- 
poisoning  may  thus  threaten  life,  and  in  many  cases  life  is  saved 
only  by  amputation.  The  best  treatment  b  freely  to  open  the  joint, 
to  wash  it  out  with  a  strong  antiseptic  fluid,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ment for  thorough  drainage,  the  limb  bein^  fixed  on  a  splint.^  Help 
may  also  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  patient's  power  of  resistance 
to  the  ^ect  of  the  poisoning  by  injections  of  a  serum  prepared  by 
cultivation  of  the  septic  germs  in  question.  If  the  limb  is  saved, 
there  b  a  great  chance  of  the  knee  being  permanently  stiff. 

DidoaUlon.—Tht  ease  with  which  the  joint-end  of  a  bone  is 
dislocated  varies  with  its  form  and  structure,  and  with  the  pmition 
in  which  it  happens  to  be  placed  when  the  violence  b  applied. 
The  relative  frequency  of  fracture  of  the  bone  and  dblocation  of 
the  joint  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  bonet  above  and  below  the 
joint  relatively  to  the  strength  of  the  joint  itself.  The  strength  of 
the  various  joints  in  the  body  b  dependent  upon  either  ligament  or 
muscle,  or  upon  the  shape  01  the  bones,  (n  the  hip,  for  instance, 
all  three  sources  of  strength  are  present:  therefore,  considering  the 
great  leverage  of  the  long  thigh  bone,  the  hip  b  rarely  dislocated. 
The  shoulder,  in  order  to  allow  of  extensive  movement,  has  no 
osseus  or  ligamentous  strength ;  it  b.  therefore,  frequently  dislocated. 
The  wrist  and  ankle  are  rarely  dislocated':  as  the  result  of  violence 
at  the  wrist  the  radius  gives  way,  at  the  ankle  the  fibula,  these  bones 
being  relatively  weaker  than  the  respective  joints.  The  wrist  owes 
its  strength  to  ligaments,  the  elbow  and  the  ankle  to  the  shape  of  the 
bones.  The  symptoms  of  a  dislocation  are  dbtortion  and  limited 
movement,  witn  absence  of  the  grating  sensation  felt  in  fracture  when 
the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  are  rubbed  together.  The  treatment 
consbts  in  reducing  the  dislocation,  and  the  sooner  thb  replacement 
b  effected  the  better— the  longer  the  delay  the  more  difficult  it 
becomes  to  put  things  right,  iuter  a  variable  period,  depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  joint  and  the  age  of  the  person,  it  nuiy  be  impossible 
to  replace  the  bones.  The  result  will  be  a  more  or  less  useless 
joint  The  adminbtration  of  an  anaesthetic,  by  relaxing  the  muscles, 
greatly  assbts  the  operation  of  reduction.  Tne  length  of  time  that 
a  joint  has  to  be  kept  quiet  after  it  has  been  restored  to  its  normal 
slwpe  depends  on  its  form,  but,  as  a  rule,  early  movement  is  advis- 
able. But  when  by  the  formation  of  the  bones  a  joint  b  weak, 
as  at  the  outer  end  of  the  collar-bone,  and  at  the  cR)Ow-end  of  the 
radius,  prolonged  rest  for  the  joint  b  necessary  or  dislocation  may 
recur. 

Omienilal  Dishcation  at  the  Hfp.— Possibly  as  a  result  of  faulty 
position  of  the  subject  during  intrauterine  life,  the  head  of  the  thigh- 
Done  leaves,  or  faus  throughout  to  occupy,  its  normal  situation  on 
the  haunch-bone  The  defect,  which  is  a  very  serious  one,  b  prob- 
ably nut  discovered  until  the  child  begins  to  walk,  when  Us  peculiar 
folGDg  gait  attracts  attention.  The  want  of  bxation  at  the  joint 
permiu  of  the  surgeon  thrusting  up  the  thigh-bone,  or  drawing  it 
down  in  a  painless,  characteristic  manner. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  b  to  find  out  by  means  of  the  X-rays 
whether  a  socket  exisu  into  whkh,  under  an  anaesthetic,  the 
surgeon  may  fortunately  be  enabled  to  lodge  the  end  of  the  thigh- 
If  thb  offers  no  prospect  of  success,  there  are  three  courses 


opcm  Firtt,  Co  i$y  vBder  an  innMflntfc  to maatpdate  the  Bmb 
until  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  rests  as  nearly  as  possible  in  Its 
normal  pMttion,  and  then  to  endeavour  to  fix  it  there  by  splints^ 
weights  and  bandaging  until  ?  new  joint  is  formed;  second,  to  cut 
down  upon  the  site  of  the  joint,  to  scoop  out  a  new  socket  in  the 
haundi4ione,  and  thrust  the  end  of  the  thigh-bone  into  it. keeping  it 
fixed  there  as  just  described;  and  third,  to  allow  the  child  to  run 
about  as  it  pleases,  merely  raising  the  sole  of  the  loot  of  the  short 
leg  by  a  thick  boot,  so  as  to  keep  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  fairly 
level,  lest  secondary  curvature  of  the  spirfe  ensue.  The  first  and 
second  methods  demand  many  months  <a  careful  treatment  in  bed. 
The  ultimate  result  of  the  second  is  so  often  disappointing  that  the 
suiigeon  DOW  rarely  advises  its  adoption.  But,  if  under  an  anaca* 
thetic,  as  the  resuk  of  skilful  manipulation  the  head  of  the  thleh-bone 
can  be  made  to  enter  a  more  or  less  rudimentary  socket,  Uie  case 
iff  worth  all  the  time,  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  it.  $ome> 
times  the  results  of  prolonged  treatment  are  so  good  that  the  child 
eventually  b  able  to  walk  with  scarce  a  limp.  But  a  vigorous 
attempt  at  placing  the  head  of  the  bone  in  its  proper  position 
shouki  be  made  in  every  case.  (E.  O.*) 

JOnfTS,  in  engineering,  may  be  dassed  either  (a)  according  to 
their  material,  as  in  stone  or  brick,  wood  or  metal;  or  (6)  accord* 
ing  to  their  object,  to  prevent  leakage  of  air,  steam  or  water,  or 
to  transmit  force,  which  may  be  thrust,  pull  or  shear;  or  (c)  ac^ 
cording  as  they  are  stationary  or  moving  ("  working  "  in  technical 
\^angtiagc).  Many  joints,  like  those  of  ship-plates  and  boiler* 
plates,  have  simultaneously'  to  fulfil  both  objects  mentioned 
undpr  (b). 

All  stone  joints  of  any  consequence  are  stationary.  It  being 
uneconomical  to  dress  the  surfaces  of  the  stones  resting  on  each 
other  smoothly  and  so  as  to  be  accurately  flat,  a  layer  of  mortar 
or  other  cementing  material  is  laid  between  them.  This  hardens 
and  serves  to  transmit  the  pressure  from  stone  to  stone  without 
its  being  concentrated  at  the  "  high  places."  If  the  ingredients 
of  the  cement  are  chosen  so  that  when  hard  the  cement  has  about 
the  same  coefficient  of  compressibility  as  the  stone  or  brick,  the 
pressure  will  be  neariy  uniformly  dbtributed.  The  cement  also 
adheres  to  the  surfaces  of  the  stone  or  brick,  and  allows  a  certain 
amount  of  tenaon  to  be  borne  by  the  joint.  It  likewise  prevents 
the  stones  from  slipping  one  on  the  other,  i.e.  It  gives  the  joint 
very  considerable  bearing  strength.  The  composition  of  tba 
cement  b  chosen  according  as  it  has  to  "  set "  in  air  or  water. 
The  joints  arc  made  impervious  to  air  or  water  by  "  pointing  " 
their  outer  edges  with  a  superior  quality  of  cement. 

Wood  joints  are  also  nearly  aU  stationary.  They  are  made 
partially  fluid-tight  by  "  grooving  and  tenoning,"  and  by  "  caulk- 
ing "  v/ith  oakum  or  similar  material.  If  the  wood  b  saturated 
with  water,  it  swells,  the  edges  of  the  joints  press  closer  together, 
and  the  joints  become  tighter  the  greater  the  water-pressure  Is 
which  lends  to  produce  leakage.  Relatively  to  Its  weaker  general 
slrength,wood  is  a  better  material  than  Iron  so  far  as  regards  the 
transmission  of  a  thrust  past  a  joint.  So  soon  as  a  heavy  pressure 
comes  on  the  joint  all  the  small  irregularities  of  the  surfaces  in 
conuct  are  crushed  up,  and  there  results  an  approximately  uni- 
form distribution  of  the  pressure  over  the  whole  area  {i.e.  if  there 
be  no  bending  forces),  so  that  no  part  of  the  material  b  unduly 
stressed.  To  attain  this  result  the  abutting  surfaces  should  be 
well  fitted  together,  and  the  bolts  binding  the  pieces  together 
should  be  arranged  so  as  to  ensure  that  they  wfll  not  interfere 
with  the  timber  surfaces  coming  mto  this  close  contact.  Owing 
to  Its  weak  shearing  strength  on  sections  parallel  to  the  fibre, 
timber  b  peculiarly  unfitted  for  tension  joints.  If  the  pieces 
exerting  the  pull  are  simply  bolted  together  with  wooden  or  Iron 
bolts,  the  joint  cannot  be  trusted  to  transmit  any  considerable 
force  with  safety.  The  stresses  become  intensely  localized  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  bolts.  A  tolerably  strong 
timber  tension-joint  can,  however,  be  made  by  making  the  two 
pieces  abut,  and  connecting  them  by  means  of  Iron  plates  cover- 
ing the  joint  and  bolted  to  the  sides  of  the  timbers  by  bolts  pass- 
ing through  the  wood.  These  plates  should  have  their  sulfates 
which  lie  against  the  wood  ribbed  in  a  direction  transverse  to  the 
pull.  The  bolts  should  fit  their  holes  slackly,  and  should  be  well 
tightened  up  so  as  to  make  the  ribs  sink  into  the  surface  of  the 
timber.  There  will  then  be  very  little  localized  shearing  stress 
brought  upon  the  interior  portions  of  the  wood. 

Iron  and  the  other  commonly  used  metals  possess  in  variously 
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high  degrees  t&e  qualities  desirable  in  substances  out  of  which 
Joints  are  to  be  made.  The  joint  ends  of  metal  pieces  can  easily 
be  fashioned  to  any  advantageous  form  and  size  without  waste 
of  roateriaL  Also  these  metals  offer  peculiar  facilities  for  the 
cutting  of  their  surfaces  at  a  comparatively  small  cost  so  smoothly 
and  evenly  as  to  ensure  the  close  contact  over  their  whole  areas 
of  surfaces  placed  against  each  other.  This  b  of  the  highest 
importance,  especially  in  joints  designed  to  transmit  force. 
Wrought  iron  and  mild  steel  are  above  all  other  metals  suitable 
for  tension  jotnu  where  there  is  not  continuous  rapid  motion. 
Where  such  motion  occurs,  a  layer,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed, 
a  "  bush,"  of  brass  b  inserted  underneath  the  iron.  The  joint 
then  possesses  the  high  strength  of  a  wrought-iron  one  and  at  the 
same  time  the  good  frictional  qualities  of  a  brass  surface.  Leak- 
age past  moving  metal  joints  can  be  prevented  by  cutting  the 
surfaces  very  accurately  to  fit  each  other.  Steam-engine  slide- 
valves  and  their  seats,  and  pbton  "packing-rings"  and  the 
cylinders  they  work  to  and  fro  in,  may  be  cited  as  examples^ 
A  subsidiary  compressible  "  packing  "  b  in  other  situaiions  em- 
ployed, an  instance  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  "  stuffing  boxes" 
which  prevent  the  escape  of  steam  from  steam-engine  cylinders 
through  the  pbton-rod  hole  in  the  cylinder  cover.  Fixed  metal 
joints  are  made  fluid  tight — (a)  by  caulking  a  riveted  joint,  i.e. 
by  hammering  in  the  edge  of  the  metal  with  a  square-edged  chisel 
(the  tighter  the  joint  requires  to  be  against  leakage  the  closer 
must  be  the  spacing  of  the  rivets — compare  the  rivet-spacing  in 
bridge,  ship  and  boiler-plate  joints)  ;(6)  by  the  insertion  between 
the  surfaces  of  a  layer  of  one  or  other  of  various  kinds  of  cement, 
the  layer  being  thick  or  thin  according  to  circimistances;  (c)  by 
the  insertion  of  a  layer  of  soft  solid  substance  called  "  packing  " 
or  "  insertion." 

Apart  from  cemented  and  glued  joints,  most  joints  are  formed 
by  cutting  one  or  more  holes  in  the  ends  of  the  pieces  to  be  joined, 
and  inserting  in  these  holes  a  corresponding  number  of  pins. 
The  word  "  pin  "  b  technically  restricted  to  mean  a  cylindrical 
pin  in  a  movable  joint.  The  word  "  bolt "  b  used  when  the 
cylindrical  pin  b  screwed  up  tight  with  a  nut  so  as  to  be  im- 
movable. When  the  pin  b  not  screwed,  but  b  fastened  by  being 
beaten  down  on  either  end,  it  b  called  a  "  rivet."  The  pin  is 
sometimes  rectangular  in  section,  and  tapered  or  parallel  length- 
wise. "  Gibs  "  and  "  cottars  "  are  examples  of  the  latter.  It 
b  very  rarely  the  case  that  fixed  joints  have  their  pins  subject 
to  simple  compression  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  though 
they  are  frequently  subject  to  simple  tension  in  that  direction. 
A  good  example  b  the  joint  between  a  steam  cylinder  and  its 
cover,  where  the  bolts  have  to  resist  the  whole  thrust  of  the 
steam,  and  at  the  same  time-  to  keep  the  joint  steam-tight. 

JOINTSt  in  geology.  All  rocks  ate  traversed  more  or  less 
completely  by  vertical  or  highly  inclined  divisional  planes  termed 
joints.  Soft  rocks,  indeed,  such  as  loose  sand  and  uncompacted 
day,  do  not  show  these  planes;  but  even  a  soft  loam  after  stand- 
ing for  some  time,  consolidated  by  its  own  weight,  will  usually 
be  found  to  have  acquired  them.  Joints  vary  in  sharpness  of 
definition,  in  the  regularity  of  their  perpendicular  or  horizontal 
course,  in  their  lateral  persbtence,  in  number  and  in  the  direc- 
tions of  their  intersections.  As  a  rule,  they  are  most  sharply 
defined  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  grain  of  the  rock.  They 
are  often  quite  invbible,  being  merely  planes  of  potential  weak- 
ness, until  revealed  by  the  slow  disintegrating  effects  of  the 
weather,  which  induces  fracture  along  their  planes  in  preference 
to  other  directions  in  the  rock;  it  b  along  the  same  planes  that 
a  rock  breaks  most  readily  under  the  blow  of  a  hammer.  In 
coarse-textured  rocks,  on  the  other  hand,  joints  are  apt  to  show 
themselves  as  irregxUar  rents  along  which  the  jock  has  been 
shattered,  so  that  they  present  an  uneven  sinuous  course,  branch- 
ing oS  in  different  directions.  In  many  rocks  they  descend 
vertically  at  not  very  unequal  distances,  so  that  the  spaces 
between  them  are  marked  oS  into  so  many  wall-like  masses. 
But  thb  symmetry  often  gives  place  to  a  more  or  less  tortuous 
course  with  lateral  joints  in  various  apparently  random  direc- 
tions, more  especially  where  in  stratified  rocks  the  beds  have 
diverse  Utbological  charaaen.    A  single  joint  may  be  traced 


soraetimesibr  many  yardtor  evenforseverat  miles,  more  f»Af1lc«s 
larly  when  the  rock  b  fine-grained  and  fairiy  rigid,  as  in  lime- 
stone. Where  the  texture  b  coarse  and  unequal,  the  joiota^ 
though  abundant,  run  into  each  other  in  such  a  way  that  no  one 
in  particular  can  be  identified  for  so  great  a  distance.  Tbe 
number  of  joints  in  a  mass  of  rock  varies  within  wide  limits. 
Among  rocks  which  have  undergone  little  disturbance  the  joinu 
may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  iniervab  of  several  3rards. 
In  other  cases  where  the  terrestrial  movement  appears  to  have 
been  considerable,  the  rocks  are  so  jointed  as  to  have  acquired 
therefrom. a  fissile  character  that  has  almost  obliterated  their 
tendency  to  split  along  the  lines  of  bedding. 

The  Cause  of  Jointing  in  Rocks.^Thc  continual  state  of  mox'ement 
in_  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  majority  of 
joints.  It  is  to  the  outermost  layers  of  the  Itthosphere  that  Joints 
are  confined;  in  what  van  Hise  has  described  as  the  "  zone  of  frac* 
ture,"  which  he  estimates  may  extend  to  a  depth  of  12,000  metres 
in  the  case  of  rigid  rocks.  Below  the  zone  of  fracture,  joints  cannot 
be  formed,  for  there  the  rocks  tend  to  flow  rather  than  break.  The 
rocky  crust,  as  it  slowly  accommodates  itself  to  the  shrinking  interior 
of  the  earth,  is  subjected  unceasingly  to  stresses  which  induce 
jointing  by  tension,  compression  and  torsion.  Thus  joints  are 
produced  during  the  slow  cyclical  movements  of  elevation  and  de- 
pression as  well  as  by  the  more  vigorous  movements  of  earthquakes. 
Tension-joints  are  the  most  widely  spread ;  they  are  naturally  most 
numerous  over  areas  of  upheaval.  CTompression-joints  arc  generally 
associated  with  the  more  intense  movements  which  have  involved 
shearing,  minor-faulting  and  slaty  cleavage.  A  minor  cause  oC 
tension-jointing  is  shrinkage,  due  either  to  cooling  or  to  desiccatioa. 
The  most  striking  type  of  jointing  is  that  produced  by^  the  cooIIm 
of  igneous  rocks,  whereby  a  regularly  columnar  structure  bdevel<^>ea, 
often  called  basaltic  structure,  such  as  is  found  at  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way. This  structure  is  described  in  connexion  with  modern  volcanic 
rocKS,  but  it  is  met  %rith  in  igneous  rocks  of  all  ages.  It  b  as  wcO 
displayed  arnori^  the  felsites  of  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and 
the  basalts  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  age  as  among  the  Tertiary 
lavas  of  Auver^ne  and  Vivarais.  Thb  type  of  jointing  may  cause 
the  rock  to  split  up  into  roughlv  hexagonal  prisms  no  thicker  than  a 
lead  pencil;  on  the  other  hand,  in  many  dolerites  and  dlorites  the 
prisms  are  much  coarser,  having  a  diameter  of  3  ft.  or  more^and  they 
are  more  irregular  in  form ;  they  may  be  so  lon^  as  to  extend  up  the 
face  of  a  cliff  for  300  or  ^00  ft.  A  columnar  jointinjg  has  often  been 
superinduced  upon  stratified  rocks  by  contact  with  intrusive  igneous 
masses.  Sandstones,  shales  and  coal  may  be  observed  in  thb  condi- 
tion. The  columns  diverge  perpendicularly  from  the  surface  of  the 
injected  altering  substance,  so  that  when  the  latter  b  vertical,  the 
columns  are  horizontal ;  or  when  it  undulates  the  columns  follow  its 
curvatures.  Beautiful  examples  of  thb  character  occur  among  the 
coal-seams  of  Ayrshire.  Occasionally  a  prismatic  form  of  jointing  may 
be  observed  in  unaltered  strata ;  in  this  case  it  is  usually  among  those 
which  have  been  chemically  formed,  as  in  gypsum,  where,  as  noticed 
by  Jukes  in  the  Paris  Basin,  some  beds  are  divided  from  top  to 
bottom  by  vertical  hexagonal  prisms.  Desiccation,  as  shown  by  the 
cracks  formed  in  mud  when  it  dries,  has  probably  btca  instrumental 
in  causing  jointing  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  among  stratified 
rocks. 

Mfvetn/ni  o/iu;^  J^^mf  f'Oj«f!, — jn  iome  Efin^JorncTaifs  the  joints 
may  bi.'  (tc^n  traversine^  ihc  enclGsc<f  pcbbtc-i  xs  well  At  the  surround- 
ing matrix;  bri^e  bl*3cki.  of  h^td  quzirtf  jre  cut  through,  hy  them  as 
sh  Lrply  3.S  if  iney  had  berri  KJtciL'f]  t'jy  a  l;i{iidan>''k  machine.  A 
sir  iif.ir  phenQmerton  may  be  oliMrvctl  in  Hint*  m  ifiey  lie  embedded 
in  '  «■  I?  til** Ik,  ancj  the  iimf  ioieiri,  rn,iy  hv  iratcd  cnntiinLiDosily  through 
miii^  y^^nliir  of  rock.  Such  fdcis.  eHdw  tliat  thr  ag;rn4:y  to  which 
th'  joiiuing  tit  rocka  was  iJue  mtijrt  have  opcr.ited  *itK  consider- 
able fuixc.  Kurt  tier  ifidit.iilan  of  movrtntnt  h  supplkd  by  the 
ru  \  <bi  j  iind  dt rial cd  jiUffa^ct-A  of  seme  jo ' nt i*  These  asi n aces,  termed 
sltctensidei.  have  trvidotitly  been  i^raund  .ig^'n^t  c^acli  Qiher, 

SwftufHcf  ofJeinli  on  Water *jHim  and  *Sr/N^ry.— Joints  ftjrra  natural 
parii^  t,,j  (he  parage  dowowiifd  iitid  u^mflftlQf  liubirrrsiiean  water 
ar  ■  itnitoriant  bcArifijj  tiptm  wattr  *y|iply.     Water  obtained 

di  'u  hnjhly  jomtctl  r\ick  is  moftr  Ibble  10  became  oontaroi< 

m  fface  iraporitirs  thrtn  thai  h&m  »  more  campsct  rode 

th  .p  l>  it  tas  had  Jq  saak  iu  wdy  i  W  this  rea^son  many  Kroe- 

■  ^        ■  '  potable  watcrn    On  exposed 

ktcfmiding  tW  rate  and  type 


bjccred  to  %\  wmfcei  of  jr»Qta 
i\  h^ve  CTcit  inftiietice  in  dctcfi 


of  ■■■:  .n  fejL f Eisg,  They  rurni^h  an  efTcr fivt  k^gmpnt  for  enKace  water. 
w!m  h,  frrjfi-n  by  lowerifijj  of  trmprmturs*  cjtpands  inio  Ice  and 
W(  I.:  -5,  ofli  Norki  of  the  rock;  and  the  more  tJtinienijLis  iht-  joints  the 
m f  rapidly  docs  the  action  prorced.  As  they  scn-e,  m  conjunctbn 
will  bedding,  to  divide  atraiified  forks  Into  {^t^t  i]ti»drangular 
bl  k^,  thdr  effect  on  clilfi  and  othrr  iritjxiiH'd  places  is  seen  in  the 
sci'Mtrred  and  dklocated  atpctt  bo  famitiif  m  moutitsiri  scenery. 
N  r  iiTifrrqyeiirly,  by  dircetitig  the  iniLUI  activity  of  ^yeathering 
aj.  ■'/*,  joint*  have  be^n  rc'EpMOcible  U*t  ihc  course  taken  by  large 
st^rinhi  a»  vwlf  at  for  the  lync  of  sceflieo'  ""^  their  banks.  In  lime- 
stones, whkh  tMCcum^  r^dily  to  the  >t4\riii  i£Uon  of  water,  the 
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JointtftrelUble  CO  be  giradually  enlarged  aldr^  ihccoyncof  ihv  uniter- 
ground  waterflow  until  caves  are  formed  of  Kftui  viw*  and  intHtvfcy. 

InJUUd  Joints. — ^Joints  which  have  bccii  so  cnbrptl  by  »*33*]?ion 
are  sometimes  filled  ajgain  completely  or  r^rti^Ny  by  minerals 
brought  thither  in  solution  by  the  water  trkvtfi^ing  the  reck;  ralcite, 
barytes  and  ores  of  lead  and  cofMicr  may  lie  ^  dcpu^itt^l.  Iii,  ihis 
way  many  valuable  mineral  veins  have  been  rt:rrmed^  Widened  Joints 
may  also  be  Riled  in  by  detritus  from  the  surbL-p.  gr.  in  derji-sc^ied 
portions  of  the  crust,  by  heated  isncous  rock,  foited  Trom  lit-luiv  j  I.  -ng 
the  planes  of  least  resistance.  Occasionally  LV4.i.  ^:i^u>..ii^i^  jv^ks 
may  be  forqcd  up  joints  from  below,  as  in  the  case  of  the  so-called 
**  sandston?  dykes. ' 

Practical  Uidily  of  Joints. — An  important  feature  in  the  joints  of 
stratified  rocks  is  the  direction  in  which  they  intersect  each  other. 
As  the  result  of  observations  we  learn  that  they  possess  two  dominant 
trends,  one  coincident  in  a  general  way  with  tnc  direction  in  which 
the  strata  arc  inclined  to  the  horizon,  the  other  running  transversely 
approximately  at  right  anj^lcs.  The  former  set  is  known  as  dip- 
jotnts,  because  ^they  run  with  the  dip  or  inclination  of  the  rocks, 
the  latter  is  termed  strike-joints,  inasmuch  as  they  conform  to  the 
general  strike  or  mean  outcrop.  It  is  owing  to  the  existence  of  this 
double  series  of  joints  that  ordinary  quarrying  operations  can  be 
carried  on.  Large  quadrangular  blocks  can  be  wedged  off  that  would 
be  shattered  if  exposed  to  the  risk  of  blasting.  A  quarry  is  ucually 
worked  on  the  dip  of  the  rock,  hence  strike-joints  form  clean-cut 
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Joints  In  Limestone  Quarry  near  Mallow,  co.  Cork. 
CG.  V.  Du  Noycr.) 
faces  in  front  of  the  workmen  as  they  advance.  These  are  known  as 
backs,  and  the  dip-joints  which  traverse  them  as  cutters.  The  way 
in  which  this  double  set  of  joints  occurs  in  a  quarry  may  be  seen  in 
the  figure,  where  the  parallel  lines  which  traverse  the  shaded  and 
unshaded  faces  mark  the  successive  strau.  The  broad  white  spaces 
ninning  along  the  length  of  the  quarry  behind  the  seated  figure  are 
strike-joints  or  backs,  traversed  by  some  highly  inclined  lines 
which  mark  the  position  of  the  dip-joints  or  cutters.  The  shaded 
ends  looking  towards  the  spectator  are  cutters  from  which  the  rock 
Ims  been  quarried  away  on  one  side.  In  crystalline  (igneous)  rocks, 
bedding  is  absent  and  very  often  there  is  no  horizontal  jointing  to 
take  its  place;  the  joint  planes  break  up  the  mass  more  irregularly 
than  in  stratified  rocks.  Granite,  for  example,  is  usually  traversed 
1^  two  sets  of  chief  or  master-joints  cutting  each  other  somewhat 
4wltquely.  Their  effect  is  to  divide  the  rock  mto  long  quadrangular, 
rhomboidal,  or  even  polygonal  columns.  But  a  third  set  may 
often  be  noticed  cutting  across  the  columns,  though  less  continuous 
and  dominant  than  the  others.  When  thtte  transverse  joints  are 
few  in  number,  columns  many  feet  in  length  can  be  ouarried  out 
entire.  Such  monoliths  have  been  from  early  times  employed  in  the 
construction  cf  obelisks  and  pillara.  (J*  A.  H.) 

JOINTURE*  in  law,  a  provision  for  a  wife  after  the  death  of  her 
husband.  As  defined  by  Sir  E.  Coke,  it  is  "  a  competent  liveli- 
hood of  freehold  for  the  wife,  of  lands  or  tenements,  to  take  effect 
presently  in  possession  or  profit  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
for  the  life  of  the  wife  at  least,  if  she  herself  be  not  the  cause  of 
determination  or  forfeiture  of  it  "  (Co.  Litt.  36b).  A  jointure 
is  of  two  kinds,  legal  and  equitable.  A  legal  jointure  was  first 
authorized  by  the  Statute  of  Uses.  Before  this  statute  a  husband 
had  DO  legal  seisin  in  such  lands  as  were  vested  in  another  to  his 
"  use,"  but  merely  an  equitable  estate.  Consequently  it  was 
ustial  to  make  settlements  on  marriage,  the  most  general  form 
being  the  -settlement  by  deed  of  an  estate  to  the  use  of  the 
husband  and  wife  for  their  Uves  in  joint  tenancy  (or  "  jointure  "), 
so  that  the  whole  would  go  to  the  survivor.  Although,  strictly 
speaking,  a  joiniuce  is  a  joint,  estate  limited  to  both  husband  and 
wife,  In  common  acc^tation  the  word  eitends  also  to  a  sole 
esute  limited  to  the  wife  only.  The  requisites  of  a  legal  jointure 
are:  fi)  the  jointure  must  take  effect  immediately  after  the 
husband's  death;  (2)  it  must  be  for  the  wife's  life  or  for  a  greater 
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estate,  or  be  determinable  by  her  own  act;  (3)  It  muU  be  made 
before  marriage— if  after,  it  b  voidable  at  the  wife's  election,  00 
the  death  of  the  husband;  (4)  it  must  be  expressed  to  be  in  satis- 
faction of  dower  and  not  of  part  of  it.  In  equity,  any  provisioD* 
made  for  a  wife  before  marriage  and  accepted  by  her  (not  being 
an  infant)  in  lieu  of  dower  was  a  bar  to  such.  If  the  provision 
was  made  after  marriage,  the  wife  was  not  barred  by  such  pr^ 
vision,  though  expressly  stated  to  be  in  lieu  of  dower;  she  was 
put  to  her  election  between  jointure  and  dower  (see  Dower). 

JOINVILLB,  the  name  of  a  French  noble  family  of  Champagne, 
which  traced  its  descent  from  £ticnne  de  Vaux,  who  h'ved  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nth  century.  Geoffroi  III.  (d.  1184),  sire 
de  Joinville,  who  accompanied  Henry  the  Liberal,  count  of 
Champagne,  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1147,  received  from  him  the 
office  of  seneschal,  and  this  office  became  hereditary  in  the  house 
of  Joinville.  In  1 303  (koffroi  V.,  sire  de  Joinville,  died  while  00 
a  crusade,  leaving  no  children.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Simon,  who  married  Beatrice  of  Btugtwdy,  daughter  of  the  count 
of  Auxonne,  and  had  as  his  son  Jean  (?.».),  the  historian  and 
friend  of  St  Louis.  Henri  (d.  1374),  sire  de  Joinville,  the  grand- 
son of  Jean,  became  count  of  Vaud6mont,  through  his  mother. 
Marguerite  de  VaudfmohL  His  daughter,  Marguerite  de  Join- 
ville, married  in  1393  Ferry  of  Lorraine  (d.  I4i5)f  to  whom  she 
brought  the  lands  of  Joinville.  In  1552,  Joinville  was  made 
into  a  principality  for  the  botise  of  Lorraine.  MUe  de  Mont- 
pensier,  the  heiress  of  Mile  de  Guise,  bequeathed  the  principality 
of  Joinville  to  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans  (1693).  The  castle,  which 
overhuqg  the  Mame,  was  sold  in  1791  to  be  demolished.  The 
title  of  prince  de  Joinville  (g.v.)  was  given  later  to  the  third  sod 
of  King  Louis  Philippe.  Two  branches  of  the  house  of  Joinville 
have  settled  in  other  countries:  one  in  England,  descended  from 
C«eoffroi  de  Joinville,  sire  de  Vaucouleurs,  and  brother  of  the 
historian,  who  served  under  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.;  the  other, 
descended  from  Geoffroi  de  Joinville,  sire  de  Briquenay,  and  son 
of  Jean,  settled  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

See  J.  Simonnet,  Essai  sur  VkisUrirt  el  la  ghUalogU  des  seigneurs 
de  Joinville  (1875) ;  H.  F.  Delaborde.  Jean  de  Joinville  et  Us  seigneurs 
de  Joinville  (1894).  (M.  P.*) 

JOINVILLB.  FRANCOIS  FERDINAND  PHILIPPE  LOUIS 
MARIE,  Prince  db  (i8ia-i9oo),  third  son  of  Louis  Philippe, 
due  d'0rl6ans,  afterwards  king  of  the  French,  was  bom  at  Neuilly 
on  the  14th  of  August  18 18.  He  was  educated  for  the  navy,  and 
became  lieutenant  in  1836.  His  first  conspicuous  service  was 
at  the  bombardment  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  in  November  1838^ 
when  he  headed  a  landing  party  and  took  the  Mexican  general 
Arista  prisoner  with  his  own  hand  at  Vera  Crux.  He  was  pro- 
moted captain,  and  in  1840  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of 
bringing  t  he  remains  of  Napoleon  from  St  Helena  to  France.  In 
1844  he  conducted  naval  operations  on  the  coast  of  Morocco^ 
bombarding  Tangier  and  occupying  Mogador,  and  was  recom- 
pensed with  the  grade  of  vice-admiral.  In  the  following  year  he 
published  in  the  Rewe  des  deux  mandes  an  article  on  the  defici- 
encies of  the  French  navy  which  attracted  considerable  attention, 
and  by  his  hostility  to  the  Guizot  ministry,  as  well  as  by  an 
affectation  of  ill-will  towards  Great  Britain,  he  gained  consider- 
able popularity.  The  revolution  of  2848  nevertheless  swept  him 
away  with  the  other  Orleans  princes.  He  hastened  to  quit 
Algeria,  where  he  was  then  serving,  and  took  refuge  at  Claremont, 
in  Surrey,  with  the  rest  of  bis  family.  In  i86x,  upon  the  break* 
ing  out  of  the  American  Civil  War,  he  proceeded  to  Washington, 
and  placed  the  services  of  his  son  and  two  of  his  nephews  at  the 
disposal  of  the  United  States  government.  Otherwise,  he  was 
little  heard  of  until  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire  in  1870,  when 
he  re-entered  France,  only  to  be  promptly  expelled  by  the 
government  of  national  defence.  Returning  incognito,  he  joined 
the  army  of  General  d'Aucelle  de  Paladines,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Colonel  Lutherod,  fought  bravely  before  Orleans,  and 
afterwards,  divulging. his  identity,  formally  sought  permisskMi 
to  serve.  Gambretta,  however,  arrested  him  and  sent  him  back 
to  England.  In  the  National  Assembly,  elected  in  February  1871, 
the  prince  was  returned  by  two  departments  and  elected  to  sit 
for  the  Haute  Marne,  but,.  t)y  im  ytangen^nt  with  Thiers,  did 
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not  take  his  seat  nntil  the  latter  had  been  chosen  president  of  the 
provincial  republic.  His  deafness  prevented  him  from  making 
any  figure  in  the  assembly,  and  he  resigned  his  seat  in  1876.  In 
1886  the  provisions  of  the  law  against  pretenders  to  the  throne 
deprived  him  of  his  rank  as  vice-auimiral,  but  he  continued  to  live 
in  France,  and  died  in  Parts  on  the  i6th  of  June  1900.  He  had 
married  in  1843  the  princess  Frandsca,  sister  of  Pedro  II., 
empervr  of  Brazil,  and  had  a  son,  the  due  de  Penthidvre  (bom  in 
184s),  also  brou^t  up  to  the  navy,  and  a  daughter  Frangoise 
(1844-       )  who  married  the  due  de  Chartres  in  1863. 

The  prince  dc  Jotnville  was  the  author  of  several  essays  and 
pamphlets  on  naval  affairs  and  other  matters  of  public  interest, 
whicn  were  originally  published  for  the  most  part  either  unsigned 
or  pseudonymoualy,  and  subsequently  republished  under  his  own 
name  after  Uic  fall  of  the  Empire.  They  include  Essais  sur  la  marine 
franQaise  (1853);  &tuie$  sur  la  marine  (1859  and  1870);  La  Guerre 
d'Amirique,  tampagne  du  Potomac  ([86a  and  1872);  Encore  un  mot 
sur  Sadowa  (Brussd%  1868};  and  Vieux  souvenirs  (1894}* 

JOINVILLB.  JBAN,  Sire  db  (i224-x3X9)>  was  the  second 
great  writer  of  history  in  Old  French,  and  in  a  manner  occupies 
the  interval  between  Villehardouin  and  Froissart.  Numerous 
minor  chroniclers  fill  up  the  gaps,  but  no  one  of  them  has  the 
idiosyncrasy  vdiich  distinguishes  these  three  writers,  who  illus- 
trate the  three  periods  of  the  middle  ages — adolescence,  complete 
manhood,  and  decadence.  JoinviUe  was  the  head  of  a  noble 
family  of  the  province  of  Champagne  (see  JoiNvnxE,  above). 
The  provincial  court  of  the  cotmts  of  Champagne  had  long  been 
a  distinguished  one,  and  the  action  of  Thibaut  the  poet,  together 
with  the  proximity  of  the  district  to  Paris,  made  the  province 
less  rebellious  than  most  of  the  great  feudal  divisions  of  France 
to  the  royal  authority.  Joinville's  first  appearance  at  the  king's 
court  was  in  1241,  on  the  occasion  of  the  knighting  of  Louis  IX. 's 
younger  brother  Alphonse.  Seven  years  afterwards  he  took  the 
cross,  thereby  giving  St  Louis  a  valuable  follower,  and  supplying 
himself  with  the  occasion  of  an  eternal  memory.  The  crusade, 
in  which  he  distinguished  himself  equally  by  wisdom  and  prowess, 
taught  his  practical  spirit  several  lessons.  He  returned  with 
the  king  in  1254.  But,  though  his  reveience  for  the  personal 
character  of  his  prince  seems  to  have  known  no  bounds,  he  had 
probably  gauged  the  strategic  faculties  of  the  saintly  king,  and 
he  certainly  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  dictum  that  a  man's 
firat  duties  are  those  to  his  own  house.  He  was  in  the  intervab 
of  residence  on  his  own  fief  a  constant  attendant  on  the  court, 
but  he  declined  to  accompany  the  king  on  his  last  and  fatal 
expedition.  In  1282  he  was  one  of  the  witnesses  whose  testimony 
was  formally  given  at  St  Denis  in  the  matter  of  the  canonizalioc 
of  Louis,  and  in  1298  he  was  present  at  the  exhumation  of  the 
saint's  body.  It  was  not  till  even  later  that  he  began  his  literary 
work,  the  occasion  being  a  request  from  Jeanne  of  Navarre,  the 
wife  of  Philippe  le  Bel  and  the  mother  of  Louis  le  Hutin.  The 
great  interval  between  his  experiences  and  the  period  oi  the 
compositjon  of  his  history  is  important  for  the  due  comprehen- 
sion of  the  latter.  Some  years  passed  before  the  task  was  com- 
pleted, on  its  own  showing,  in  October  1309.  Jeanne  was  by 
this  time  dead,  and  JoinviUe  presented  his  book  to  her  son  Louis 
the  Quarreller.  This  original  manuscript  is  now  lost,  whereby 
hangs  a  tale.  Great  as  was  his  age,  JoinviUe  had  not  ceased  to 
be  actively  loyal,  and  in  13x5  he  compUed  with  the  royal  sum- 
mons to  bear  arms  against  the  Flemings.  He  was  at  JoinviUe 
again  in  13x7,  and  on  the  nth  of  July  1319  he  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five,  leaving  his  possessions  and  his  position  as  seneschal 
of  Champagne  to  his  second  son  Anselm.  He  was  buried  in  the 
neighbouring  church  of  St  Laurent,  where  during  the  Revolution 
his  bones  underwent  profanation.  Besides  his  HisUire  de  Saint 
Louis  and  his  Credo  or  "  Confession  of  Faith  "  written  much 
eariier,  a  considerable  number,  relatively  speaking,  of  letters  and 
business  documents  concerning  the  fief  of  JoinvUle  and  so  forth 
are  extant.  These  have  an  importance  which  we  shaU  consider 
further  on;  but  Jotnville  owes  his  place  in  general  estimation 
only  to  his  history  of  his  cnisading  experiences  and  of  the  subse- 
quent fate  of  St  Louis. 

Of  the  famous  French  history  hooks  of  the  middle  ages 
JoinviUels  bears  the  moat  vivid  impress  of  the  personal  chaiaaer* 
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istics  of  its  composer.  It  does  ^,  like  VflkhardoolD,  g|¥e  «■ 
a  picture  of  the  temper  and  habits  of  a  whole  order  or  cast  of 
men  during  a  heroic  period  of  human  history;  it  falls  far  short 
of  Froissart  in  vivid  portraying  of  the  piauresque  and  external 
aspects  of  social  life;  but  it  is  a  more  personal  book  than  either. 
The  age  and  circumstances  of  the  writer  must  not  be  forgotten 
in  reading  it.  He  b  a  very  old  man  telling  of  drcumsLancea 
which  occurred  in  his  youth.  He  evidently  thinks  that  the  times 
have  not  changed  for  the  better— ^hat  with  the  frequency  with 
which  the  devil  is  invoked  in  nsodem  France,  and  the  sinfol 
expenditure  common  in  the  matter  of  embroidered  sUk  a>ata. 
But  this  laudation  of  times  past  concentrates  itself  almost  whoQy 
on  the  person  of  the  sainted  king  whom,  while  with  feudal  inde- 
pendence he  had  dech'ned  to  swear  fealty  to  him,  "  because  I  was 
not  his  man,"  he  evidently  regarded  with  an  unlimited  reverence. 
His  age,  too,  while  garrulous  to  a  degree,  seems  to'have  been  free 
from  the  slightest  taint  of  boasting.  No  one  perhaps  ever  took 
less  trouble  to  make  himself  out  a  hero  than  JoinviUe.  He  is 
constantly  admitting  that  on  such  and  such  an  occasion  he  was 
terribly  afraid;  he  confesses  without  the  least  shame  that,  when 
one  of  his  followers  suggested  defiance  of  the  Saracens  and 
voluntary  death,  he  (JoinviUe)  paid  not  the  least  attention  to 
him;  nor  does  he  attempt  to  c^oss  in  any  way  his  refusal  to  ac- 
company St  Louis  on  his  unlucky  second  crusade,  or  his  invio- 
dble  conviction  that  it  was  better  to  be  in  mortal  sin  than  to  have 
the  leprosy,  or  bis  decided  preference  for  wine  as  little  watered 
as  might  be,  or  any  other  weakness.  Yet  he  was  a  sincxrdy 
reUgious  man,  as  the  curious  Credo,  written  at  Acre  and  forming  & 
kind  of  anticipatory  appendix  to  the  history,  sufficiently  shows. 
He  presents  himself  as  an  altogether  himian  person,  brave  enon^ 
in  the  field,  and,  at  least  when  young,  capable  of  extravagant 
devotion  to  an  ideal,  provided  the  ideal  was  fashionable,  bat 
having  at  bottom  a  sufficient  respect  for  his  own  skin  and  a  full 
consciousness  of  the  side  on  which  his  bread  is  buttered.  Nor 
can  he  be  said  to  be  in  aU  respects  an  inteUigent  traveUer.  There 
were  in  him  what  may  be  caUed  ^mmerings  of  deh'berate  litera- 
ture, but  they  were  hardly  more  than  gUmmerings.  His  famous 
desoiption  of  Greek  fire  has  a  most  provoking  mixture  of  circum- 
stantial detail  with  absence  of  verifying  particulars.  It  is  as 
matter-of-fact  and  comparative  as  Dante,  without  a  touch  of 
Dante's  genius.  "  The  fashion  of  Greek  fire  was  such  that  it 
came  to  us  as  great  as  a  tun  of  verjuice,  and  the  fiery  tail  of  it  was 
as  big  as  a  mighty  lance;  it  made  such  noise  in  the  coming  that 
it  seemed  Uke  the  thunder  from  heaven,  and  looked  Uke  a  dragon 
flying  through  the  air;  so  great  a  h'ght  did  it  throw  that  through- 
out the  host  men  saw  as  though  it  were  day  for  the  light  it  threw." 
Certainly  the  excellent  seneschal  has  not  stinted  himself  of  com- 
parisons here,  yet  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  luminous.  That 
the  thing  made  a  great  flame,  a  great  noise,  and  struck  terror 
into  the  beholder  is  about  the  sum  of  it  alL  Every  now  and  then 
indeed  a  striking  circumstance,  strikingly  told,  occurs  in  JoinviUe, 
such  as  the  famous  incident  of  the  woman  who  canried  in  one 
hand  a  chafing  dish  of  fire,  in  the  other  a  phial  of  water,  that  she 
might  bum  heaven  and  quench  heU,  lest  in  future  any  man  should 
serve  God  merely  for  hope  of  the  one  or  fear  of  the  other.  But 
in  these  cases  the  author  only  repeats  what  he  has  heard  from 
others.  On  his  own  account  be  is  much  more  interested  in  small 
personal  detaUs  than  hi  greater  things.  How  the  Saracens,  when 
they  took  him  prisoner,  he  being  half  dead  with  a  compUcation 
of  diseases,  kindly  left  him  "  un  mien  couverture  d'^carlate  " 
which  his  mother  had  given  him,  and  which  he  pot  over  him, 
having  made  a  hole  therein  and  bound  it  round  him  with  a  cord; 
how  when  he  came  to  Acre  in  a  pitiable  condition  an  old 
servant  of  his  house  presented  himself,  and  "  brought  me  dean 
white  hoods  and  combed  my  hair  most  comfortably  ";  how  he 
bought  a  hundred  tuns  of  wine  and  served  it — the  best  first, 
according  to  high  authority—weU-watered  to  his  private  soldiers, 
somewhat  less  watered  to  the  squires,  and  to  the  knighu  neat, 
but  with  a  suggestive  phial  of  the  weaker  liquid  to  mix  **  si 
comme  Us  vonloient  "--these  are  the  details  in  which  he  seeoos 
to  take  greatest  pleasure,  and  for  readers  six  hundred  years  after 
date  perhaps  they  are  not  the  least  interssting  details. 
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It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  Joinville's 
book  is  exclusively  or  even  mainly  a  chronicle  of  small  beer.  If 
he  b  not  a  Villehardouin  or  a  Carlyle,  his  batUepieces  are  vivid 
•nd  truthful,  and  he  has  occasional  passages  of  no  small  episodic 
imporunce,  such  as  that  dealing  with  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain. But,  above  all,  the  central  figure  of  his  book  redeems  it 
from  the  possibility  of  the  charge  of  being  commonplace  or 
ignoble.  To  St  Louis  Joinville  is  a  nobler  Boswell;  and  hero- 
worshipper,  hero,  and  heroic  ideal  all  have  something  of  the 
sublime  about  them.  The  very  pettiness  of  the  details  in  which 
the  good  seneschal  indulges  as  to  his  own  weakness  only  serves 
to  enhance  the  sublime  unworldliness  of  the  king.  Joinville  is 
a  better  warrior  than  Louis,  but,  while  the  former  frankly  prays 
for  his  own  safety,  the  latter  only  thinks  of  his  army's  when  they 
have  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  aliens.  One  of  the  king's 
knights  boasts  that  ten  thousand  pieces  have  been  "  forcont6s  " 
(counted  short)  to  the  Saracens;  and  it  is  with  the  utmost  trouble 
that  Joinville  and  the  rest  can  persuade  the  king  that  this  is  a 
Joke,  and  that  the  Saracens  are  much  more  likely  to  have  got 
the  advantage.  He  warns  Joinville  against  wine-bibbing, 
against  bad  language,  against  all  manner  of  foibles  small  and 
great;  and  the  pupil  acknowledges  that  this  physician  at  any  rate 
bad  healed  himself  in  these  respects.  It  is  true  that  he  is  severe 
towards  infidels;  and  his  approval  of  the  knight  who,  finding  a 
Jew  likely  to  get  the  better  of  a  theological  argument,  resorted  to 
the  baculine  variety  of  logic,  does  not  meet  the  views  of  the  zoth 
century.  But  Louis  was  not  of  the  20th  century  but  of  the  13th, 
and  after  his  kind  he  certainly  deserved  Joinville's  admiration. 
Side  by  side  with  his  indignation  at  the  idea  of  cheating  his 
Saracen  enemies  may  be  mentioned  his  answer  to  those  who  after 
Taillebourg  complained  that  he  had  let  of!  Henry  III.  too  easily. 
"  He  is  my  man  now,  and  he  was  not  before,"  said  the  king,  a 
most  unpractical  person  certainly,  and  in  some  ways  a  sore  saint 
for  France.  But  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  half-despairing 
l^]oration  with  which  a  shrewd  and  somewhat  prosaic  person  like 
Joinville  must  have  regarded  this  flower  of  chivalry  bom  out  of 
due  time.  He  has  had  his  reward,  for  assuredly  the  portrait  of 
St  Louis,  from  the  early  collection  of  anecdotes  to  the  last  hearsay 
sketch  of  the  woeful  end  at  Tunis,  with  the  famous  enseignement 
which  b  still  the  best  summary  of  the  theoretical  duties  of  a 
Christian  king  in  medieval  times,  b  such  as  to  take  away  all 
charge  of  vulgarity  or  mere  commirage  from  Joinville,  a  charge 
to  which  olher^'ise  he  might  perhaps  have  been  exposed. 

The  arrangement  of  the  book  is,  considering  its  drcumstances 
and  the  date  of  its  composition,  sufficiently  methodical.  Accord- 
ing to  its  own  account  it  is  divided  into  three  parts — the  first 
dealing  generally  with  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  hero; 
the  second  with  his  acts  and  deeds  in  Egypt.  Palestine,  &c..  as 
Joinville  knew  them;  the  third  with  his  subsequent  life  and  death. 
Of  these  the  last  is  very  brief,  the  first  not  long;  the  middle  con- 
stitutes the  bulk  of  the  work.  The  contents  of  the  first  part  are, 
as  might  be  expected,  miscellaneous  enough,  and  consist  chiefly 
of  stories  chosen  to  show  the  valour  of  Louis,  his  piety,  his  justice, 
his  personal  temperance,  and  so  forth.  The  second  part  enters 
upon  the  history  of  the  crusade  itself,  and  tells  how  Joinville 
pledged  all  his  land  save  so  much  as  would  bring  in  a  thousand 
livres  a  year,  and  started  with  a  brave  retinue  of  nine  knights 
(two  of  whom  besides  himself  wore  bannerets),  and  shared  a  ship 
with  the  sire  d'Aspremont,  leaving  Joinville  without  raising  hb 
eyes,'*  pour  ce  que  le  cuer  ne  me  attendrisbl  du  biau  chastel  que 
je  lessoie  et  de  mes  deux  enfans  ";  how  they  could  not  get  out  of 
light  of  a  high  mountainous  island  (Lampedusa  or  Pantellaria) 
till  they  had  made  a  procession  round  the  masts  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin;  how  they  reached  first  Cyprus  and  then  Egypt;  how  they 
took  Damietta,  and  then  entangled  themselves  in  the  Delta. 
Bad  generabhip,  which  is  sufficiently  obvious,  unwholesome 
food— it  was  Lent,  and  they  ate  the  Nile  fish  which  had  been 
feasting  on  the  carcases  of  the  slain— and  Greek  fire  did  the  rest, 
and  personal  valour  was  of  little  avail.not  merely  against  superior 
numbers  and  better  generals,but  against  dysentery  and  a  certain 
"  mal  de  Tost  "  which  attacked  the  mouth  and  the  legs,  a  curious 
jbuman  venion  of  a  well-known  bestial  malady.   After  ransom 


Acre  WM  the  chief  scene  of  Loub's  stay  in  the  Ea*t,  and  htfe 
Jrjtn  vtUe  lived  m  some  state,  and  saw  not  a  lew  interesting  things, 
hearing  besides  mueh  gossip  as  to  the  inlcrior  affajtsoi  Ahls.  dam 
ambassadors^  merchanls  and  othett.  At  last  ibey  jourtieyed 
back  again  to  France,  not  wittiout  ronsidtf table  exprrieHccs  of 
ihe  perils  of  ihe  d«-p,  which  Joinville  iclh  with  1  good  de^l  of 
spirit.  The  remaindirr  of  the  book  is  very  briefs  Some  anecdotes 
of  the  king's  **  justice/'  his  favourite  and  dis,tiftgu3slimg  attribute 
duririg  the  sLxtecn  years  which  intervened  between  the  two 
crusadeSj  are  given;  then  comes  ihe  *tory  of  Join v tile's  own 
refusal  to  Join  iht  second  earpeditiont  a  refusal  whkh  bluntly 
alleged  the  barm  done  by  the  king's  men  who  stayed  M  home  to 
the  xismIs  of  those  who  went  abroad  a*  the  reason  of  JoinvitfeV 
rcsolutien  to  tcmain  behind.  The  death  of  the  king  at  Tunis, 
his  fnsa'gnemrnt  to  his  son^  asd  the  slory  of  bis  canoniaalion 
complete  the  work. 

The  book  in  which  this  intcrestlniE  itory  19.  told  has  had  a  IStcrnry 
histpry  ivhich  le^s  affL-cts  it*  marier  than  the  vkis.'jitudf*  id  whkh 
rroisksift  ha»  been  ii|bii?etcd,  btii  which  is  hardly  Ics^  cyrious  in  ki 
way.  There  if  no  ir£2i»on  fof  siippcmiii|r  that  Jomvillc  indutgud  In 
vj;rioiis  edtiiona,  tuch  as  thoie  which  have  givan  Ktrvyn  d&  Leiien- 
hovc  and  Sirtifon  Luce  io  much  trouble,  and  ihhich  make  «j  v^ti  « 
diffcrencp  between  the  first  and  the  last  redaction  ot  the  chrortitfcr 
of  the  Hundrtd  Vears*  VVif.  Indeed  the  great  age  iif  ihc  lennchttl 
of  t-hampagne,  and  hi^  iiilicTuite  tirct^haiiKl  arfjualnianci?  with  hii 
»ubjectt  itia4e  such  v^riatiooi  extremely  Irriprobftbte.  But,  wherFDi 
thciv  »  no  ueni  dllkutry  (though  mut:h  labour)  in  ax^crt^irung  ihc 
ori^CiiuU  and  all  tubficciupinE  te^tt  of  Frols^rt.  the  original  text  of 
JcHnvtIli*  WAS  untiJ  recently  unknowot  and  cvrii*  now  may  be  uid 
to  lie  in  Ihc  state  of  a  conjectural  tvMontion.  It  has  beCT  takt 
tlijt  the  boiik  Wfui  prcMntcd  to  Louis  le  Hutin.  Kow  we  have  a 
cacaiojtuc  oi  Lctuis  Je  Hutin'i  library,  tnd^  <t range  to  say,  JoinviUie 
tt'K-i  nui  figune  in  it.  His  book  Beem4  to  haw  undergone  very  much 
I  hr  B^mt  Ltri:  i!is  1  h'-it  which  b«feU  theori^^inalsckf  the  first  two  volumes 
ui  t]»e  jTaitim  tflUrt  which  Sir  John  Feno  presentEd  to  Cijorgi?  tht 
ThinK  Sever;)!  royal  library  c^atalo^^uei  of  tht-  I4ih  century  ire 
known*  btit  in  none  of  tbcie  doeb  the  liisioirt  4e  St  Lifuis  appear. 
h  dort  apiK-ar  in  iliat  of  Charles  V.  (i+tt),  but  ap^arcmly  00 
fcjfuv  even  of  thi4  iitrVivieA.  Ai  erverybody  knowi,  howe^'cr,  Ijooks 
cnyld  be  and  were  multiplied  by  the:  pncc«s«  of  c«pyine  toletably 
freely,  and  a  copy  at  5r&t.or  Eiecond  hand  whii';h  belonged  to  the  6ddler 
king  Hcftil  of  FfovTncc  id  ihe  igth  century  wai  uxd  for  tin;  fint 
|>rlfitcd  eiiition  m  IU7,  Other  editions  were  piinteii  from  other 
vcoioni,  all  evident  Ty  pc»terior  to  the  origimal.  But  in  1741  the 
Uf-tl-known  medievali&t  Ui  Curne  de  St  Palayc  foynd  at  Lucca  a 
minuacript  ol  the  ifetJi  century,  csid^ntly  rcpixfieniing:  an  olditr 
text  than  any  yet  printed.  Three  yean  b(cr  a  1 4 th -century  cuj*y 
UA*  found  at  Bru$»c^k,  .and  thtsb  the  ftanddrd  nianuseript  authority 
(ir  The  text  of  Joinville.  Those  who  prdir  to  rrst  on  MS.  authority 
IV ill  probably  held  to  thi*  test,  which  appears  In  the  well  know  11 
ccillfciiiOn  of  Mirhaud  and  t^oujoukii  as  wtli  a^  that  of  B^chon,  and 
in  a  earvful  and  u^pffuli  separate  edition  by  Friincitqiie  l^liichcl* 
The  modern  science  of  critical  editing,  ho*^cver,  whiih  applitrsi  to 
medieval  teift*  (he  principle*  long  recoij^niicd  in  cditiTTft  the  elas^ici, 
h^^ditcovctifd  Sn  the  ifttb-ccnitiry  manuscript,  and  ttill  more  in  the 
ongiruLl  iniKelkneotis  work»  of  Jjoinvillc,  the  letters,  deed«,  Ac,, 
already  alltidud  to.  the  materials  (or  what  we  haii.c  already  calkd  « 
cnttiectyral  restoration,  *hich  if  not  without  iti  interest,  ihoujil] 
I^u'^rhajti  it  I*  pou^b?e  for  that  interest  10  be  copEcrafed. 

For  merely  girnerat  readers  Buchon'i  or  Micnaud's  edition b  of 
Tcinviflc  will  amply  sulhce.     Both  incliitde  traiii>1ation£  into  i 


KrefKh.  whi^h*  however,  aie  hardiv  nccc«ajr>%  for  the  bn^uace  u 
vrry  easy.  NataJis  de  WaiEly'e  «lltions  of  186S  and  mrttcularly 
1974  are  critical  editions.  cmbodyin|;  the  modern  rcicartri  conneciea 
%ith  the  text,  the  value  ol  which  a  cousidcrable.  but  com  eatable. 
They  are  accompanied  by  arnipl?  annotations  and  appendices,  wtiti 
iduitratfons  of  great  ment  and  value.  Much  valuable  tniormation 
appL'art'd  for  tlw?  first  time  in  the  edition  of  F.  Mkhe^l  (lilj^).  To 
thL'se  may  lie  udded  A.  V>  Didot'i  Bivdes  sm  J^imiUt  (rS^o)  and 
H,  F.  Dtlahorde'a  /ram  ife  Jifim>iite  iiHt)i).  A  f^aoA  ike  ten  o(  the 
whole  butijcct  will  be  found  in  Aubcrtin  &  ffistoiff  4f  h  innpn  «i 
de  in  iuiimiHre  franiaats  tti  mifytii  ig*,  fi,  196-311 ;  «*  alw  Canton 
Pirw,  Liil,  ffan^aiu  au  moyen  drt  OB^l)*  3n<l  A,  Dtbidour.  Lei 
ChroHhpifUri  {^mH),  There  are  En^li^h  iranstationt  by  T  Johrei 
(sR07),  1.  Hiitton  (1R68),  Ethel  Wedgwood  ^n^o^hmmd  (mnrvlliKT- 
ally}  Sir  F.  T.  Marziali  ("  Eveayiiuui'i  Library/'  190a).      (G.  SaJ 

JOIST,  in  building,  one  of  a  mw  or  tier  of  beams  iet  ed|ewtsi 
froni  one  wail  or  partition  to  another  and  cartying  the  flooring 
boards  on  the  upper  edge  and  ibetalhiol  the  ceiling  on  the  lower. 
J  n  doyble  flooring  there  arc  three  series  of  loht$,  binding,  bridging, 
and  ceiling  joists.  The  bindinf  |oi<^ts  ssrc  ihe  rejil  ^uppnrt  of  the 
floor,  running  from  wall  to  wbJJ,  nnrj  cacTVEWs  ^^^  b ridging 
loiats  above  and  the  «ilQi^'^i^^*  beb*  i^W  )^art»£Br«y)j 
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The  Mid.  Eng.  form  of  the  word  was  gUie  or  gystt,  and  was 
adapted  from  O.  Fr.  ^st€,  modern  gUe,  a  beam  supporting  the 
platform  of  a  gun.  By  origin  the  word  meant  ttiat  on  which 
anything  hes  or  rests  {g^tr,  to  lie;  lAt.jacere). 

The  English  word  **  gist,"  in  such  phrases  as  "  the  gist  of  the 
matter."  the  main  or  ceotral  point  in  an  argument,  is  a  doublet 
of  joist.  According  to  Skcat,  the  origin  of  this  meaning  is  an 
O.  Fr.  proverbial  expression,  Je  s^ay  bien  0u  gist  Uliivre,  I  know 
well  where  the  hare  lies,  i.e.  I  know  the  real  point  of  the  matter. 

J6KAI,  MAURUS  (1825-1904),  Hungarian  novelist,  was  born 
at  R6v-Kom&rom  on  the  19th  of  February  1825.  His  father, 
Joseph,  was  a  member  of  the  Asva  branch  of  the  ancient  J6kay 
family:  his  mother  was  a  scion  of  the  noble  Pulays.  The  lad 
was  timid  and  delicate,  and  therefore  educated  at  home  till  his 
tenth  year,  when  he  was  sent  to  Pressburg,  subsequently  com- 
pleting his  education  at  the  Calvinist  college  at  Pipii,  where  he 
first  met  Peldfi.  Alexander  Kozma,  and  several  other  brilliant 
yoimg  men  who  subsequently  became  famous.  His  family  had 
meant  him  to  follow  the  law,  his  father's  profession,  and  accord- 
ingly the  youth,  always  singularly  assiduous,  plodded  conscien- 
tiously through  the  usual  curriculum  at  Kecskemet  and  Pest, 
and  as  a  fullblown  advocate  actually  succeeded  in  winnmg  his 
first  case.  But  the  drudgery  of  a  lawyer's  office  was  uncon- 
genial to  the  ardently  poetical  youth,  and,  encouraged  by  the 
encomiums  pronounced  by  the  Hungarian  Academy  upon  his 
first  play,  Zsfd6  fiu  ("  The  Jew  Boy  "),  he  flitted,  when  barely 
twenty,  to  Pest  in  1845  with  a  MS.  romance  in  his  pocket;  he 
was  introduced  by  Petdfi  to  the  literary  notabilities  of  the  Hun- 
garian capital,  and  the  same  year  his  first  notable  romance 
HltkSznapok  (**  Working  Days  "),  appeared,  first  in  the  columns 
of  the  Pesti  Dievallap,  and  subsequently,  in  1846,  in  book  form. 
Hilkdtnapok,  despite  its  manifest  crudities  and  extravagances, 
was  instantly  recognized  by  all  the  leading  critics  as  a  work  of 
original  genius,  and  in  the  following  year  J6kai  was  appointed 
the  editor  of  hldkipek,  the  leading  Hungarian  literary  journal, 
and  gathered  round  him  all  the  rising  talent  of  the  country.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848  the  young  editor  enthusi- 
astically adopted  the  national  cause,  and  served  it  with  both  pen 
and  sword.  Now,  as  ever,  he  was  a  moderate  Liberal,  setting  his 
face  steadily  against  all  excesses;  but,  carried  away  by  the 
Hungarian  triumphs  of  April  and  May  1849,  he  supported 
Kossuth's  fatal  blunder  of  deposing  the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  and 
though,  after  the  war  was  over,  his  life  was  saved  by  an  ingenious 
stratagem  of  his  wife,  the  great  tragic  actress,  Roza  Benke 
Laborfalvi,  whom  he  had  married  on  the  29th  of  August  1848, 
he  lived  for  the  next  fourteen  years  the  life  of  a  political  suspect. 
Yet  thk  was  perhaps  the  most  glorious  period  of  his  existence, 
for  during  it  he  devoted  himself  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  pro- 
scribed and  humiliated  Magyar  language,  composing  in  it  no 
fewer  than  thirty  great  romances,  besides  innumerable  volumes  of 
tales,  essays,  criticisms  and  facetia.  This  was  the  period  of  such 
masterpieces  as  Erddy  Arany  Kord  ("  The  Golden  Age  of  Tran- 
sylvania "),  with  its  seqoel  Tdrdkvildg  Hagyar&rszdgon  ("  The 
Turks  in  Hungary"), E^yJlftf^ycr  Ndbob{"A  Hungarian  Nabob"), 
Karpdlky  Zoltdn,  Janics&rok  vignapjai  ("  The  Last  Days  of  the 
Janissaries"),  StomorH  napok  ("  Sad  Days  ").  On  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Hungarian  constitution  by  the  Composition  of 
1867,  J6kai  took  an  active  part  in  politics.  As  a  constant  sup- 
porter of  the  Tisza  administration,  not  only  in  parliament, 
where  he  sat  continuously  for  more  than  twenty  years,  but  also 
as  the  editor  of  the  government  organ,  Hon,  founded  by  him  in 
1863,  he  became  a  power  in  the  sute,  and,  though  he  never  took 
oflice  himself,  frequently  extricated  the  government  from  difficult 
places.  In  1897  the  emperor  appointed  him  a  member  of  the 
upper  house.  As  a  suavte,  practical  and  witty  debaiter  he  was 
particularly  succcssfuL  Yet  it  was  to  literature  that  he  con- 
tinued to  devote  most  of  bis  time,  and  his  productiveness  after 
1870  was  stupendous,  amounting  to  some  hundreds  of  volumes. 
Stranger  still,  none  of  this  work  is  slipshod,  and  the  best  of  it 
deserves  to  endure.  Amongst  the  finest  of  his  later  works  may 
be  mentioned  the  unique  and  incomparable  At  arany  ember 
("  A  T^*"  of  Cold  ")— translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  1 
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Timar*s  Two  Woridf-nnd  A  lingenema  hOgy  ('<Eyies  Eke  tbe 
Sea  "),  the  latter  of  which  won  the  Academy's  prize  in  1S90. 
He  died  at  Budapest  on  the  5th  of  May  1904;  hk  wife  having 
predeceased  him  in  1886.  J6kai  was  an  arch-romantic,  with  A 
perfervid  Oriental  imagination,  and  hunu>ur  of  the  purest,  rarest 
description.  If  one  can  imagine  a  combination,  in  almost  equal 
paru,  of  Walter  Scott.  William  Beckford,  Dumas  pire,  and 
Charies  Dickens,  together  with  the  native  originality  of  an 
ardent  Magyar,  one  may  perhaps  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  great 
Hungarian  romancer's  indisputable  genius. 

See  mvy  Lkszl6.  Jdkat  MSr.  Hegedusis  S4ndor.  J6kai  AISrrMi 
H.  W  Tcmpcrlcy.  "  Maurus  Jokai  and  the  Historical  Novel,"  C«»- 
temporary  Revtew  (July  1904}. 

JOKJAKARTA,  or  Jokjokabta  (more  correctly  Jokyakabta; 
Du.  Djokjakarta),  a  residency  of  the  island  of  Java,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  bounded  N  by  Kedu  and  Surakarta,  £.  by  Surakarta, 
S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  W  by  Bagclen.  Pop.  (1897),  858,392. 
The  country  is  mountainous  with  the  exception  of  a  wedge-Uke 
stnp  in  the  middle  between  the  rivers  Progo  and  Upak.  In  the 
north-west  are  the  southern  slopes  of  the  volcano  Merapi,  and 
in  the  east  the  Kidul  hills  and  the  plateau  of  Sewu.  The  last- 
named  is  an  arid  and  scantily  populated  chalk  range, with  numer- 
ous small  summits,  whence  it  is  also  known  as  the  Thousand 
Hills.  The  remainder  of  the  residency  is  well-watered  and  fer- 
tile, important  irrigation  works  having  been  carried  out.  Sugar, 
rice  and  indigo  are  cultivated;  salt-making  is  practised  on  the 
coast.  The  minerals  include  coal-beds  in  the  Kidul  hills  and  near 
NanguUin,  marble  and  gold  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Kalasan. 
The  natives  are  poor,  owing  chiefly  to  maladministration,  the 
use  of  opium  and  the  usury  practised  by  foreigners  (Chinese. 
Arabs,  &c.).  The  principality  is  divided  between  the  sultan 
(vassal  of  the  Dutch  government)  and  the  so-called  independent 
prince  Paku  Alam,  Ngawen  and  Imogiri  are  enclaves  of  Sura- 
karta. There  are  good  roads,  and  railways  connect  the  chief 
town  with  Batavia,  Samarang,  Surakarta,  &c.  The  town  of 
Jokjakaru  (see  Java)  is  the  seat  of  the  resident,  the  sultan  and 
the  Paku  Alam  princes,  its  most  remarkable  section  is  the  kraton 
or  ntadel  of  the  sultan.  Imogiri,  S.W  of  the  capital,  the  burial- 
place  of  the  princes  of  Surakarta  and  Jokjakarta,  is  guarded  by 
priests  and  officials.  Sentolo,  Nangulan,  Brosot,  Kalasan. 
Tempel,  Wonosari  are  considerable  villages.  There  are  numerous 
remains  of  Hindu  temples,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kalasan  near  the  border  of  Surakarta  and  Prambanan,  which  is 
just  across  it.  Remarkable  sacred  grottoes  are  found  on  the 
coast,  namely,  the  so-called  Nyabi  Kidul  and  Rongkob,  and  at 
Selarong,  south-east  of  Jokjakarta. 

JOLIET,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Will  county,  lUinots, 
U.S. A.,  in  the  township  of  Joliet,  in  the  N  E.  part  of  the  state, 
on  the  Des  Plaines  river,  40  m,  S.W  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1890), 
23.2'64;  (1900),  29^353,  of  whom  8536  were  forelgn-bom,  1889 
being  German,  1579  Austrian,  1206  Irish  and  951  Swedish; 
(1910  census)  34,670.  In  addition  there  is  a  large  population 
in  the  immediate  suburbs:  that  of  the  township  jncluding  the 
city  was  27,438  in  1890,  and  50,640  in  1910.  Joliet  is  served  by 
the  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  F«,  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Michigan  Central,  the 
Illinois,  Iowa  &  Minnesota,  and  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern 
railways,  by  interurban  electric  lines,  and  is  on  the  Illinois  & 
Michigan  canal  and  the  Chicago  Sanitary  (ship)  canal.  The 
city  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  northern  Illinois  penitentiary,  and  has  a  public 
library  (in  front  of  which  is  a  statue,  by  S.  Asbjomscn,  of  Louis 
Joliet),  the  township  high  school,  two  hospitals,  two  Catholic 
academies  and  a  club-house,  erected  by  the  Illinois  Steel  Company 
for  the  use  of  its  employees.  There  are  two  municipal  parks, 
West  Park  and  Highland  Park;  Dell  wood  Park  is  an  amusement 
resort,  owned  by  the  Chicago  &  Joliet  Electric  Railway  Company. 
In  the  vicinity  are  large  deposiu  of  calcareous  building  stone, 
cement  and  fireclay,  and  there  are  coal  mines  20  m.  distant. 
Mineral  resources  and  water-power  have  facilitated  the  develop- 
ment of  manufactures.  The  factory  product  In  1905  was  valued 
at  $33i7S8,700  (29,3%  more  than  in  1900)  ji  large  part  of  which 
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wat  represented  by  iron  tnd  steel  goods.  There  are  large 
industrial  csublisbments  just  Outside  the  city  limits.  The  first 
settlement  on  the  site  of  Joliet  (1833)  was  called  Juliet,  in 
lionoor  of  the  daughter  of  James  B.  Campbell,  one  of  the  setllefS. 
The  present  name  was  adopted  in  1845,  >n  memory  of  Loufe 
Joliet  (1645-1700),  the  French  Canadian  ejiplorer  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  in  1852  a  dty  charter  was  secured. 

JOLLY  (from  O.  ¥x.jolif\  Fr.  joHt  the  French  word  is  obscure 
in  origin;  it  may  be  from  late  Lat.  gaudhus,  from  gaudere, 
to  rejoice,  the  change  of  d  to  /  being  paralleled  by  cigada 
and  cigale,  or  from  O.  Norse  jet,  £ng.  "  yule,"  the  northern 
festival  of  midwinter) ,  and  adjective  meaning  gay,  cheerful,  jovial, 
high-q)irited.  The  colloquial  use  of  the  term  as  an  intensive 
sdverbi  meaning  extremely,  very,  was  in  early  usage  quite 
Utecary;  thus  John  Trapp  (i6oi-^i669).  Commentaries  on  the 
New  Testament,  Matthew  (1647),  writes,  *'  All  was  jdly  quiet 
at  Ephesos  before  St  Paul  came  hither."  In  the  royal  navy 
"  joUy  "  used  as  a  substantive,  is  the  slang  name  for  a  marine. 
To  "  jolly  "  isa  slang  synonym  for  "  chaff."  The  word  "  jolly- 
boat,*'  the  name  of  a  ship's  small  broad  boat,  usually  clinker^ 
built,  is  of  doubtful  etymology.  It  occurs  in  English  in  the 
18th  century,*  and  is  usually  connected  with  Dan.  or  Swed. 
foUe,  Dutch  jolt  a  small  ship's  boat;  these  words  are  properly 
represented  in  English  by  *'  yawl "  originally  a  ship's  small  boat, 
now  chiefly  used  of  a  rig  of  sailing  vessels,  with  a  cutter-rigged 
foremast  and  a  small  mizzen  stepped  far  aft,  with  a  spanker 
sail  (see  Rioging).  A  connexion  has  been  suggested  with  a 
word  of  much  earlier  appearance  in  English,  jolyvat,  or  gdlywaile. 
This  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  1 5th  century  and  is  used  of  a  smaller 
type  of  ship's  boat.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
the  French  galiete  or  Dutch  galjool,  galliot  (see  Galley).  The 
galliot  was,  however,  a  large  vesseL 

JOLT  DB  LOTBIKlteB,  SIR  HBKRI  6UaTAVB  (1829-1908). 
Canactian  politician,  was  born  at  Epemay  in  France  on  the  sth 
of  December  1829.  His  father,  Gaspard  Pierre  Gustave  Joly, 
the  owner  of  famous  vineyards  at  Epemay,  was  of  Huguenot 
descent,  and  married  Julie  Christine,  grand-daughter  of  Eustache 
Gaspard  Michel  Chartlcr  de  Lotbinidre,  marquis  de  Lotbinicre 
(one  of  Montcalm's  engineers  at  Quebec);  he  thus  became 
seigneur  de  Lotbinicre.  Henri  Gustave  adopted  the  name  of  de 
Lotbinicre  in  1888,  under  a  statute  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 
He  was  educated  in  Paris,  and  called  to  the  bar  of  lower  Canada 
In  1858.  On  the  6th  of  May  1856  he  married  Margarctla  Josepha 
(d.  1904),  daughter  of  Hammond  Gowen,  of  (Juebcc.  At  the 
general  election  of  186 x  he  was  elected  to  the  house  of  assembly 
of  the  province  of  Canada  as  Liberal  member  for  the  county  of 
LotbiniCre,  and  from  1867  to  1874  he  represented  the  same 
county  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Ottawa,  and  in  the  legislative 
assembly,  Quebec.  Joly  was  opposed  to  confederation  and 
supported  Dorion  in  the  stand  which  he  took  on  this  question. 
In  1878  he  was  called  by  Luc  Letellier  de  St  Just,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Quebec,  to  form  an  administration,  which  was  de- 
feated in  1879,  and  until  1883  he  was  leader  of  the  opposition. 
During  his  brief  administration  he  adopted  a  policy  of  retrench- 
ment, and  endeavoured  to  abolish  the  legislative  council  In 
1885,  as  a  protest  against  the  attitude  of  his  party  towards 
Louis  Riel,  who  was  tried  and  executed  for  high  treason,  he 
retired  from  public  life.  Early  in  the  year  1895  he  was  induced 
again  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  of  his  party,  and  at 
the  general  election  of  1896  he  was  returned  as  member  for  the 
county  of  Portneuf.  He  had  already  in  1895  been  created 
K  C.M.G  On  the  formation  of  Sir  Wilfnd  Laurier's  adminis- 
tration, he  accepted  the  office  of  controller  of  mland  revenue,  and 
a  year  later  he  became,  a  privy  councillor,  as  mim'ster  of  inland 
revenue.  From  1900  to  1906  he  was  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
province  of  British  Columbia.  He  twice  declined  a  seat  in  the 
senate,  but  rendered  eminent  service  to  Canada  by  promoting 
the  interest  of  agriculture,  horticulture  and  of  forestry  He 
died  on  the  17th  of  November  1908.  (A  G.  D.) 

JOMIHI.  ANTOINB  HENRI,  Baron  (177Q-1869).  general  In 
Che  French  and  afterwards  in  the  Russian  service,  and  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  writers  on  the  art  of  war,  was  bom  on  the 
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6th  of  March  1 779  at  Payeme  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  Switserland, 
where  his  father  was  syndic.  His  youthful  preference  for  a 
military  life  was  disappointed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Swiss 
regiments  of  France  at  the  Revolution.  For  some  time  be  was  a 
clerk  in  a  Paris  banking-house,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Swiss 
revolutioo.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  appointed  to  a  post 
on  the  Swiss  headquarters  stafT,  and  when  scarcely  twenty4>ne  to 
the  command  of  a  battalion.  At  the  peace  of  Lunelle  in  1801 
he  returned  to  business  life  in  Paris,  but  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  preparing  the  celebrated  Traiti  des  prandes  optralUms  mUi- 
taires,  which  was  published  in  i804~i8o5.  Introduced  to  Marshal 
Ney,  he  served  in  the  campiaign  of  Austeriitz  as  a  volunteer 
aide-de-camp  on  Ney's  personal  staff.  In  December  1805 
Napoleon,  being  much  Impressed  by  achapter  in  Jomini's  treatise, 
made  him  a  colonel  in  the  French  service.  Ney  thereupon  made 
him  his  principal  aide-de-camp.  In  1806  Jomini  published  his 
views  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  impending  war  with  Prussia,  and 
this,  along  with  his  knowledge  of  Frederick  the  Great's  campainis, 
which  he  had  described  in  the  TraiU,  led  Napoleon  to  attach  him 
to  his  own  headquarters.  He  was  present  with  Napoleon  at 
the  battle  of  Jen^  and  at  Eylau  won  the  cross  of  ihti  Legion  df 
Honour.  After  the  peace  of  'Wtsit  he  was  made  chief  of  the  staff 
to  Ney,  and  created  a  baron.  In  the  Spanish  campai|^  of 
x8o8  his  advice  was  often  of  the  highest  value  to  the  marshal, 
but  Jomini  quarrelled  with  his  chief,  and  was  left  almost  at  the 
mercy  of  his  numerous  enemies,  especially  Berthler,  the  emperor's 
chief  of  staff.  Overtures  had  been  made  to  him,  as  early  as 
1807,  to  enter  the  Russian  service,  but  Napoleon,  hearing  of  his 
intention  to  leave  the  French  army,  compelled  him  to  remain  in 
the  service  with  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade.  For  some  years 
thereafter  Jomini  held  both  a  French  and  a  Russian  commission, 
with  the  consent  of  both  sovereigns.  But  when  war  between 
France  and  Russia  broke  out,  he  was  in  a  difficult  position, 
which  he  ended  by  taking  a  command  on  the  line  of  communica- 
tion. He  was  thus  engaged  when  the  retreat  from  Moscow  and 
the  uprising  of  Prussia  transferred  the  seat  of  war  to  central 
Germany.  He  promptly  rejoined  Ney,  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Liitzen  and,  as  chief  of  the  staflf  of  Ney's  group  of  corps, 
rendered  distinguished  services  before  and  at  the  battle  of  Baut- 
zen,  and  was  recommended  for  the  rank  of  general  of  division. 
Berthier,  however,  not  only  erased  Jomini's  name  from  the  list, 
but  put  him  under  arrest  and  censured  him  in  army  orders  for 
failing  to  supply  certain  returns  that  had  been  called  for.  How 
far  Jomini  was  held  responsible  for  certain  misunderstandings 
which  prevented  the  attainment  of  all  the  results  hoped  for  from 
Ney's  attack  (see  Bautzen)  there  is  no  means  of  knowing.  But 
the  pretext  for  censure  was  trivial  and  baseless,  and  during  the 
armistice  Jomini  did  as  he  had  intended  to  do  in  1809-10,  and 
went  into  the  Russian  service.  As  things  then  were,  this 
was  tantamount  to  deserting  to  the  enemy,  and  so  it  was 
regarded  by  Napoleon  and  by  the  French  army,  and  by 
not  a  few  of  his  new  comrades.  It  must  be  observed,  in 
Jomini's  defence,  that  he  had  for  years  held  a  dormant 
commission  in  the  Russian  army,  that  he  had  declined  to 
take  part  in  the  invasion  of  Russia  in  181 2,  and  that  he  was  a 
Swiss  and  not  a  Frenchman.  His  patriotism  was  indeed  un- 
questioned, and  he  withdrew  from  the  Allied  Army  in  1814  when 
he  found  that  he  could  not  prevent  the  violation  of  Swiss  neu- 
trality. Apart  from  love  of  his  own  country,  the  desire  to  study, 
to  teach  and  to  practise  the  art  of  war  was  his  ruling  motive. 
At  the  critical  moment  of  the  battle  of  Eylau  he  exclaimed, 
•*  If  I  were  the  Russian  commander  for  two  hours ! "  On 
joining  the  allies  he  received  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  and 
the  appointment  of  aide-de-camp  from  the  tsar,  and  rendered 
important  assistance  during  the  German  campaign,  though  the 
charge  that  he  betrayed  the  numbers,  positions  and  intentions 
of  the  French  to  the  enemy  was  later  acknowledged  by  Napoleon 
to  be  without  foundation.  He  declined  as  a  Swiss  patriot  and 
as  a  French  officer  to  take  part  in  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  at 
Basel  and  the  subsequent  invasion  of  France. 

In  1815  he  was  with  the  emperor  Alexander  in  Paris,  and 
attempted  In  vain  to  save  the  Hfe  of  his  old  commander  Ney. 
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This  almoit  OMt  him  his  position  in  the  Rwssian  service,  but 
he  succeeded  in  making  besd  against  his  enemies,  and  took  |>an 
in  the  congress  of  Vienna.  Resuming,  after  a  period  of  several 
years  of  retirement  and  literary  work,  his  post  in  the  Russian 
army,  he  was  about  x82j  made  a  full  general,  and  thenceforward 
until  his  retirement  in  1829  he  was  principally  employed  in  the 
military  education  of  the  tsarevich  Nicholas  (afterwards  emperor) 
and  in  the  organization  of  the  Russian  staff  college,  which  was 
opened  in  i8j2  and  still  bears  its  original  name  of  the  Nicholas 
academy.  In  1828  he  was  employed  in  the  field  m  the  Russa> 
Turkish  War,  and  at  the  siege  of  Varna  he  was  given  the  grand 
cordon  of  the  Alexander  order.  This  was  his  last  active  service. 
In  1829  he  settled  at  Brussels  where  he  chiefly  lived  for  the  next 
thirty  years.  In  1853.  after  trying  without  success  to  bring 
about  a  political  understanding  between  France  and  Russia, 
Jomini  was  called  to  St  Petersburg  to  act  as  a  military  adviser 
to  the  tsar  during  the  Crimean  War.  He  returned  to  Brussels 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1856  and  some  years  afterwards 
settled  at  Passy  near  Paris.  He  was  busily  employed  up  to  the 
end  of  his  life  in  writing  treatises,  pamphlets  and  open  letters 
on  subjects  of  military  art  and  history,  and  in  1859  he  was  asked 
by  Napoleon  III.  to  furnish  a  plan  of  campaign  in  the  Italian 
War.  One  of  bis  last  essays  dealt  with  the  war  of  x866  and  the 
Influence  of  the  breech-kMiding  rifle,  and  he  died  at  Passy  on 
the  a4th  of  March  1869  only  a  year  before  the  Franco-German 
War.  Thus  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  great  military  theorists 
lived  to  speculate  on  the  tactics  of  the  present  day. 

Amongst  his  numerous  works  the  principal,  besides  the  TniU, 
are:  Histoire  critique  et  mUitairt  des  campatnes  tU  la  RiwdiUion 
(1806:  new  ed.  1819-1824);  Vie  politique  et  milUaire  de  Napolicn 
racoHtie  par  lui-mime  (1827)  and,  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  his 
publications,  the  theoretical  Pricis  de  I'art  de  la  luerre  <i8.^). 

See  Ferdinand  Lecomte,  Le  ChUral  Jounm,  sa  tie  et  ses  icrits 
(1861 :  new  ed.  1888) ;  C.  A.  S^intBeuvt.LeCStUral  Jomtni  ( 1869)  \ 
A.  Pascal,  Observatiotu  kistoriques  sur  la  vie,  Sfc,  du  g/iniral  Jomint 
(1842). 

JOMMELU,  NICCOLA  (1714-1774)1  ItaUan  composer,  was 
bom  at  Aversa  near  Naples  on  the  loth  of  September  17 14 
He  received  his  musical  education  at  two  of  the  famous  music 
schools  of  that  capital,  being  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatorio  de* 
poveri  di  GcsH  Cristo  under  Feo,  and  also  of  the  Conservatorio 
deUa  pieti  dei  Turchini  under  Prota,  Mancini  and  Leo.  His 
first  opera,  VErrore  amoroso,  was  successfully  produced  at 
Naples  (under  a  pseudonym)  when  Jommelli  was  only  twenty- 
three.  Three  years  afterwards  he  went  to  Rome  to  bring  out 
two  new  operas,  and  thence  to  Bologna,  where  he  profited  by  the 
advice  of  Padre  Martini,  the  greatest  contrapuntist  of  his  age. 
In  the  meantime  Jommelli's  fame  began  to  spread  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  country,  and  in  1748  he  went  for  the  first  time  to 
Vienna,  where  one  of  his  finest  operas,  Didone,  was  produced 
Three  years  hiter  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  in  1753  he  obtained 
the  post  of  chapel-master  to  the  duke  of  WUrttemberg  at  Stutt- 
gart, which  city  he  made  his  home  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
the  same  year  he  had  ten  commissions  to  write  operas  for  princely 
courts.  In  Stuttgart  he  permitted  no  operas  but  his  own  to  be 
produced,  and  he  modified  his  style  in  accordance  with  German 
taste,  so  much  that,  when  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years  he 
returned  to  Naples,  his  countrymen  hissed  two  of  his  operas  off 
the  stage.  He  retired  in  consequence  to  his  native  village,  and 
only  occasionally  emerged  from  his  solitude  to  take  part  in  the 
musical  life  of  the  capital.  His  death  took  place  on  the  25th  of 
August  1774,  his  last  composition  being  the  celebrated  Mneren, 
a  setting  for  two  female  voices  of  Saverio  Mattel's  Italian  para- 
phrase of  Psalm  li.  JommcUi  is  the  most  representative  com- 
poser of  the  generation  following  Leo  and  Durante.  He  ap- 
proaches very  closely  to  Mozart  in  his  style,  and  is  important  as 
one  of  the  composers  who,  by  welding  together  German  and 
Italian  characteristics,  helped  to  form  the  musical  language  of 
the  great  composers  of  the  classical  period  of  Vienna. 

JONAH,  in  the  Bible,  a  prophet  bom  at  Gath-hepher  in 
Zcbulun,  perhaps  under  Jerolx)am  (2)  (781-741  B.c  ?),  who  fore- 
told the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the  Aramaeans  (2  Kings  xiv 
a^.  This  prophet  may  also  be  the  hero  of  the  much  later  book  of 


Jonah,  but  how  different  a  ikian  Is  hel  It  is,  however,  the  later 
Jonah  who  chiefly  mterests  us.  New  problems  have  arisen  wat 
of  the  book  which  relates  to  him,  but  here  we  can  only  attempt 
to  consider  what,  in  a  certam  sense,  may  be  called  the  mface 
meaning  of  the  text. 

Thb,  then  is  what  we  appear  to  be  told.  The  prophet  Jonah 
is  summoned  to  go  to  Nineveh,  a  great  and  wicked  city  (d.  4 
Esdras  iL  8,  9),  and  prophesy  against  it.  Jonah,  however,  is 
afraid  (iv.  2)  that  the  Ninevites  may  repent,  so,  instead  of  goi«c 
to  Nineveh,  he  proceeds  to  Joppa,  and  takes  his  passage  in  a 
ship  bound  for  Tarshish.  But  soon  a  storm  aiiflea,  and,  suppli- 
cation to  the  gods  failing,  the  sailocs  cast  bta  to  dtt^ver  the 
guilty  man  who  has  brought  this  great  trouble.  The  lot  falls 
on  Jonah,  who  has  been  roughly  awakened  by  the  captain,  and 
when  questioned  frankly  owns  that  he  is  a  Hebrew  and  a>  wor^ 
shipper  of  the  divine  creator  Yahweh,  from  whom  he  has  sought 
to  flee  (as  if  He  were  only  the  god  of  Canaan).  Jonah  advises 
the  sailors  to  throw  him  into  the  sea.  This,  after  praying  to 
Yahweh,  they  actually  doj  at  once  the  sea  becomes  calm  and 
they  sacrifice  to  Yahweh.  Meantime  God  has  "  appointed  a 
great  fish  "  which  swallows  up  Jonalv  Three  days  and  three 
nights  he  is  in  the  fish's  belly,  till,  at  a  word  from  Yahweh, 
it  vomits  Jonah  on  to  the  dry  ground.  Again  Jonah  receives 
the  divine  caU.  This  time  he  obeys.  After  dehvering  his 
message  to  Nineveh  he  makes  himself  a  booth  outside  the  walls 
and  waits  in  vain  for  the  destruaion  of  the  dty  (probably  iv. 
5  is  misplaced  and  should  stand  after  iii.  4).  Hiereupon  Jonah 
beseeches  Yahweh  to  take  away  his  worthless  life.  As  an 
answer  Yahweh  "  appoints  "  a  small  quickly-growing  tree  with 
large  leaves  (the  castor-oil  plant)  to  come  up  over  the  angry 
prophet  and  shelter  him  from  the  sun.  But  the  next  day  the 
beneficent  tree  perishes  by  God's  "  appointment "  from  a  worm- 
bite.  Once  more  God  "  appointa "  something;  k  is  the  east 
wind,  which,  together  with  the  fierce  heat,  brings  Jonah  again  to 
desperation.  The  close  is  fine,  and  reminds  us  of  Job.  God 
himself  gives  short-sighted  man  a  lesson.  Jonah  has  pitied 
the  tree,  and  should  not  God  have  pity  on  so  great  a  dty? 

Two  resulu  of  criticism  are  widely  accepted.  One  relates  to 
the  psalm  in  ch.  ii.,  which  has  been  transferred  from  some  other 
place;  it  is  in  fact  an  anticipatory  thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance 
of  Israel,  mostly  composed  of  phrases  from  other  psalms.  The 
other  is  that  the  narrative  before  us  is  not  historical  but  an 
imaginative  story  (such  as  was  called  a  Midra^)  based  upon 
Biblical  data  and  tending  to  edification.  It  is,  however,  a  story 
of  high  type.  The  narrator  considered  that  Israd  had  to  be 
a  prophet  to  the  "  nations"  at  Urge,  that  Israel  had,  like  Jonah, 
neglected  its  duty  and  for  its  punishment  was  "  swallowed  up  " 
in  foreign  lands,  (jod  had  watched  over  His  people  and  prepared 
its  choicer  members  to  fulfil  His  purpose.  This  company  of 
faithful  but  not  always  sufficiently  charitable  men  represented 
their  people,  so  that  it  might  be  said  that  Israel  itself  (the  second 
Isaiah's  **  Servant  of  Yahweh  "—sec  Isalah)  had  taken  up  iu 
duty,  but  in  an  ungcnial  spirit  which  grieved  the  All-merdful 
One,  The  book,  which  is  post -exilic,  may  therdore  be  grouped 
with  another  Midrash,  the  Book  of  Ruth,  which  also  appears  to 
represent  a  current  of  thought  opposed  to  the  exdusive  spirit 
of  Jewish  legalism. 

Some  critics,  however,  think  that  the  key  of  symbolism  needs 
to  be  supplemented  by  that  of  mythology.  The  "  great  fish  " 
especially  has  a  very  my i  hological  appearance.  The  Babylonian 
dragon  myth  (see  Cosuogony)  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  Old 
Testament,  e.g  in  Jcr.  11.  44.  which,  as  the  present  writer  kmg 
since  pointed  out,  may  supply  the  missing  link  between  Jonah  i. 
17  and  the  original  myth.  For  the  "  great  fish  "  is  ultimately 
Ti&mat,  the  dragon  of  chaos,  represented  historically  by  Nebu- 
chadrezzar, by  whom  for  a  time  God  permitted  or  **  appointed  " 
Israel  to  be  swallowed  up. 

For  further  detaHs  see  T.  K.  Chcyne.  Ency.  Bib.,  "  Jonah  "j 
and  his  article  "  Jonah,  a  Study  in  Jewish  Folklore  and  Religion,** 
Theoloruai  Review  (1877K  pp.  aii-219.  KOnig,  Hastings's  Did 
fliWr.  ^' Jonah."  is  full  but  not  luckl:  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  BtUicai 
Studies  ( 1 886)  argues  ably  for  the  syrabollc  theory.  Against  Cheyn^ 
see  Maa»  s  work  on  the  |rtW^A^^^  il894)Lt^J*  great  fish  ** 
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and  the  **  three  days  and  thiee  nights  **  itmain  unexplaiMd  by  this 
writer.  On  these  points  »ee  Zimmem,  K^  .T.  (3),  pp.  360, 380, 508. 
The  difficulties  01  the  mission  of  a  Hebrew  prophet  to  Assnar 
are  diminished  by  Cheyne's  later  theory,  Critica  Bibiica  (1904), 
pp.  150-15*.  (T.K.C) 

JONAH,  RABBI  (Abulwaud  Merwan  Ibn  Janar,  also  R. 
Maunus)  (€.  9QO-C.  1050),  the  greatest  Hebrew  gnunmarian  and 
lexicographer  of  the  middle  ages.  He  was  bom  before  the  year 
990,  in  Cordova,  studied  in  Lucena,  left  his  native  dty  in  10x2, 
and,  after  somewhat  protracted  wanderings,  settled  in  Saragossa, 
where  he  died  before  1050.  He  was  a  physician,  and  Ibn  Abi 
U^aibia,  in  his  treatise  on  Arabian  doctors,  mentions  him  as  the 
author  of  a  medical  work.  But  Rabbi  Jonah  saw  the  true 
vocation  of  his  life  in  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  Hebrew 
language  and  in  a  rational  biblical  exegesis  based  upon  sound 
lingnistic  knowledge.  It  b  true,  he  wrote  no  actual  commentary 
en  the  Bible,  but  his  philological  works  exercised  the  greatest 
influence  on  Judaic  exegesis.  His  first  work — composed,  like 
all  the  rest,  in  Arabic— bears  the  title  Atmusta!^,  and  forms, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  word,  a  criticism  and  at  the  same  time  a 
supplement  to  the  two  works  of  Yehuda  'Uayyuj  on  the  verbs 
with  weak-sounding  and  double-sounding  roots.  These  twotrac- 
tates,  with  which  'Uayyuj  had  laid  the  foundations  of  scientific 
Hebrew  grammar,  were  recognized  by  Abulwalid  as  the  basis 
of  his  own  grammatical  investigations,  and  Abraham  Ibn  Daud, 
when  enumerating  the  great  Spanish  Jews  in  his  history,  sums 
op  the  significance  of  R.  Jonah  in  the  words:  "  He  completed 
what  'l^ayyuj  had  begun.'*  The  principal  work  of  R.  Jonah  is 
the  Kiiabal  Tan^i^  ("  Book  of  Exact  Investigation  ">,  which  con- 
dsts  of  two  parts,  regarded  as  two  distinct  books— the  Kitab  at- 
Lttma  ("  Book  of  Many-coloured  Flower-beds  **)  and  the  KUahal' 
Mfml  ('*  Book  of  Roots  ").  The  former  (cd.  J.  Dercnbourg,  Paris, 
1886)  contains  the  grammar,  the  latter  (ed.  Ad.  Neubauer,  Oxford, 
1875)  the  lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Both  works  are  also 
published  in  the  Hebrew  translation  of  Yehuda  Ibn  Tibbon 
(Sefer  Ha'Ri^mah,ed.'B.  Goldberg,  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1855; 
Sefer  Ha-Schoraichim^  ed.  W.  Bacher,  Berlin,  1897).  The  other 
writings  of  Rabbi  Jonah,  so  far  as  extant,  have  appeared  in  an 
edition  of  the  Arabic  original  accompanied  by  a  French  transla« 
tion  (Opuscules  el  traitts  d'AbouH  Walid,  ed.  Joseph  and  Hart  wig 
Derenbourg,  Paris  1880).  A  few  fragments  and  numerous 
quotations  in  his  principal  book  form  our  only  knowledge  of  the 
Kitab  (d-Taskunr  ("  Book  of  Refutation  ")  a  controversial  work 
in  four  parts,  in  which  Rabbi  Jonah  successfully  repelled  the 
attacks  of  the  opponents  of  his  first  treatise.  At  the  head  of 
this  opposition  stood  the  famous  Samuel  Ibn  Nagdela  (S.  Ha- 
Kagid)  a  disciple  of  'Qiiyyuj.  The  grammatical  work  of  RabU 
Jonah  extended,  moreover,  to  the  domain  of  rhetoric  and 
biblical  hermeneutics,  and  his  lexicon  contains  many  exeget- 
Ical  excursuses.  Thislexicon  is  of  especial  importance  by  reason 
of  its  ample  contribution  to  the  comparative  philology  of 
the  Semitic  languages — Hebrew  and  Arabic,  in  particular. 
Abulwalid's  works  mark  the  culminating  point  of  Hebrew 
scholarship  during  the  middle  ages,  and  he  attained  a  level 
which  was  not  surpassed  till  the  modem  development  of  philo- 
logical sdence  in  the  x^th  century. 

See  S.  Munk.  Notice  sur  AbouH  Walid  (Parb,  X851);  W.  Bacher, 
Leben  und  Werke  des  A  buhvalid  und  die  QuaUn  seiner  SckriflerUdrung 
(Leipzig.  1885);  id..  Aus  dtr  Sckr^krkUirmng  det  Abulwalid  (Leip- 
sis,  18^);  id.,  Die  kebr^'orabiscke  SprackotrHeickuMi  des  AbrntPoRd 
(Vienna.  1884) ;  id..  Die  kebrdisch'tteuhebrdiscke  und  aebr.-aramdische 
Sprackoergleickung  des  Abulxpolid  (Vienna,  1885).  (W.  Ba.) 

JONAS,  JUSTUS  (i403-iS55)>  German  Protestant  reformer, 
was  born  at  Nordhausen  in  Thoringia,  on  the  5th  of  June  1493. 
His  real  name  was  Jodokus  Gobst)  Koch,  which  he  changed 
according  to  the  common  custom  of  Gcrmaa  scholan  in  the 
16th  century,  when  at  the  university  of  Eriurt.  He  entered 
that  university  in  1506,  studied  law  and  the  humanities,  and 
became  Master  of  Arts  inisio.  Inxsxihe  went  to  Wittenberg, 
where  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  law.  He  returned  to 
Erfurt  in  15x4  or  15x5,  was  ordained  priest,  and  in  15x8  was 
promoted  doctor  in  both  faculties  and  appointed  to  a  well- 
endowed  canonry  in  the  church  of  St  Sevcrus,  to  which  a  profes- 
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•oiihip  of  law  waa  attained.  His  great  admiration  for  Erasmus 
first  led  him  to  Greek  and  biblical  studies,  and  his  election  in 
May  15x9  as  rector  of  the  university  was  regarded  as  a  triumph 
for  the  partisans  of  the  New  Learning.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  after  the  Leipzig  disputation  with  Eck  that  Luther  won 
his  allegiance.  He  accompanied  Luther  to  Worms  in  isn*  and 
there  was  appointed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  professor  of  canon 
law  at  Wittenberg.  Durixig  Luther's  sUy  in  the  Wartburg 
Jonas  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Wittenberg  reformers. 
Giving  himself  up  to  preaching  and  polemics,  he  aided  the 
Reformation  by  bis  gift  as  a  translator,  turning  Luther's  and 
Melanchthon's  works  into  Overman  or  Latin  as  the  case  might 
be,  thus  becoming  a  sort  of  double  of  both.  He  was  busied  in 
conferences  and  visitations  during  the  next  twenty  yeai^,  and 
in  diplomatic  work  with  the  princes.  In  X541  he  began  a 
successful  preachixig  crusade  in  Halle;  he  became  superintendent 
of  its  churches  in  X54a.  In  XS46  he  was  present  at  Luther's 
deathbed  at  Eisleben,  and  preached  the  funeral  sermon;  but 
in  the  same  year  was  banished  from  the  duchy  by  Maurice, 
duke  (later  elector)  of  Saxony.  From  that  time  until  his  death, 
Jonas  was  unable  to  secure  a  satisfactory  living.  He  wandered 
from  place  to  place  preaching,  and  finally  went  to  ^isfeld  (x5S3)» 
where  he  died.    He  had  been  married  three  times. 

See  Briefsvauksd  des  Justus  Jonas,  Ksammdt  und  bearbeitel  wan 
C.Kaverau  (2  vola.,  Halle,  1884-1885^;  i^awerau's  article  in  Herzog- 
Hauck,  Realencyklopddiet  ed.  3,  with  bibliography. 

JONATHAN  (Heb.  "Yah  [weh]  gives")-  Of  the  many 
Jewish  bearers  of  this  name,  three  are  well  known:  (i)  the 
grandson  of  Moses,  who  was  priest  at  Dan  (Judg.  xviii.  30). 
The  reading  Manasseh  (see  R.V.  mg.;  obtained  by  inserting 
n  above  the  consonantal  text  in  the  Hebrew)  is  apparently 
intended  to  suggest  that  he  was  the  son  of  that  idolatrous  king» 
(2)  The  eldest  son  of  Saul,  who,  together  with  his  father, 
freed  Israel  from  the  crushing  oppression  of  the  Philistines 
(i  Sam.  xiii.  seq.).  Both  are  lauded  in  an  elegy  quoted  from  the 
Book  of  Jashar  (a  Sam.  i.)  for  their  warm  mutual  love,  their 
heroism,  and  their  labours  on  behalf  of  the  people.  Jonathan's 
name  is  most  familiar  for  the  firm  friendship  which  subsisted 
between  him  and  David  (x  Sam. xviii.  x-4;  xix.  x-7;  xx.,  xxii.  8; 
xxiii.  x6-i8),  and  when  he  fell  at  the  battle  of  GUboa  and  left 
behind  him  a  young  child  (x  Sam.  xxxi.;  2  Sam.  iv.  4),  David 
took  charge*  of  the  youth  and  gave  him  a  place  at  his  court 
(3  Sam.  ix.).  See  further  David,  Saul.  (3)  The  Maccabee 
(see  Jews;  Maccabees). 

JONClftRES.  VICTORIN  (X839-X903),  French  composer,  was 
born  in  Paris  on  the  X2th  of  April  1839.  He  first  devoted  his 
attention  to  painting,  but  afterwards  took  up  the  serious  study 
of  music.  He  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  but  did  not 
remain  there  long,  because  he  had  espoused  too  warmly  the 
cause  of  Wagner  against  his  professor.  He  composed  the 
following  operas:  Sardanapalt  (1867),  Le  Dernier  jour  da 
Pompii  (1869),  Dimiiri  (X876),  La  Reine  Bcrthe  (1878),  Le 
Chevalier  Jean  (1885),  Lancdot  (X900).  He  also  wrote  incidental 
music  to  Hamlet,  a  symphony,  and  other  works.  Joncidres' 
admiration  for  Wagner  asserted  itself  rather  in  a  musical  than  a 
dramatic  sense.  The  Influence  of  the  German  master's  earlier 
style  can  be  traced  in  his  operas.  Jonddres,  however,  adhered 
to  the  recognized  forms  olf  the  French  opera  and  did  not 
model  his  works  according  to  the  later  developments  of  the 
Wagnerian  "  music  drama."  He  may  indeed  be  said  to  have 
been  at  least  as  much  influenced  by  Gounod  as  by  Wagner. 
From  X87X  he  was  musical  critic  for  La  Liberti.  He  died  on 
the  26th  of  October  X903.  « 

JONES,  ALFRED  GILPIN  (x824-x9o6)^  Canadian  poUUdan, 
was  bom  at  Weymouth,  Nova  Scotia,  in  September  1824,  the 
son  of  Guy  C.  Jones  of  Yarmouth,  and  grandson  of  a  United 
Empire  Loyalist.  In  1865  he  opposed  the  federation  of  the 
British  American  provinces,  and,  in  his  anger  at  the  refusal  of 
the  British  government  to  repeal  such  portions  of  the  British 
North  America  Act  as  referred  to  Nova  Scotia,  made  a  speech 
which  won  for  him  the  name  of  Haul-down-the-flag  Jones.  He 
was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Federal  Parliament,  and 
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for  m  few  months  in  1878  was  minister  of  militift  under  the  Liberal 
government.  Laq;ely  owing  to  his  influence  the  Liberal  party 
refused  in  187ft  to  abandon  its  Free  Trade  policy,  an  obstinacy 
which  led  to  its  defeat  in  that  year.  In  1900  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant-governor  of  his  native  province,  and  held  this  position 
till  his  death  on  the  15th  of  March  1906. 

JONES.  SIR  ALFRED  LEWIS  (i845-i909)>  Bntish  shipowner, 
was  born  in  Carmarthenshire,  in  1845.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
was  apprenticed  to  the  managers  of  the  African  Steamship 
Company  at  Liverpool,  making  several  voyages  to  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty-six  he  had  risen 
to  be  manager  of  the  business.  Not  finding  sufficient  scope  in 
this  post,  he  borrowed  money  to  purchase  two  or  three  small 
sailing  vessels,  and  started  in  the  shipping  business  on  his  own 
account.  The  venture  succeeded,  and  be  made  additions  to  his 
fleet,  but  after  a  few  years'  successful  trading,  realizing  that 
sailing  ships  were  about  to  be  superseded  by  steamers,  he  sold 
his  vessels.  About  this  time  (1891)  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster 
&  Co.,  who  purchased  the  business  of  the  old  African  Steamship 
Company,  offered  him  a  managerial  post.  Thisoffer  he  accepted, 
subject  to  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster  selling  him  a  number  of  their 
shares,  and  he  thu&  acquired  an  interest  in  the  business,  and 
subsequently,  by  further  share  purchases,  its  control.  See 
further  Steauship  Lines.  In  1901  he  was  knighted.  Sir 
Alfred  Jones  took  a  keen  interest  in  imperial  affairs,  and  was 
instrumental  in  founding  the  Liverpool  school  of  tropical 
medicine.  He  acquired  considerable  territorial  interests  in 
West  Africa,  and  financial  interests  in  many  of  the  companies 
engaged  in  opening  up  and  developing  that  part  of  the  world. 
He  also  took  the  leading  part  in  opening  up  a  new  line  of  com- 
munication with  the  West  Indies,  and  stimulating  the  Jamaica 
fruit  trade  and  tourist  traffic.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  December 
1909,  leaving  large  charitable  bequests. 

JONES,  EBENEZER  (182&-1860),  British  poet,  was  bom  in 
Islington,  London,  on  the  20th  of  January  i8ao.  His  father, 
who  was  of  Welsh  extraction,  was  a  strict  Calvinist,  and  Ebenezer 
was  educated  at  a  dull,  middle-class  school.  The  death  of  his 
father  obliged  him  to  become  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  tea 
merchant.  Shelley  and  Carlyle  were  his  spiritual  masters,  and 
be  spent  all  his  spare  time  in  reading  and  writing;  but  he 
developed  an  exaggerated  style  of  thought  and  expression,  due 
partly  to  a  defective  education.  The  unkind  reception  of  his 
Studies  of  Sensation  and  Event  (1843)  seemed  to  be  the  last  drop 
in  his  bitter  cup  of  life.  Baffled  and  disheartened,  he  destroyed 
his  manuscripts.  He  earned  his  living  as  an  accountant  and  by 
literary  hack  work,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  rapidly  dying  of 
consumption  that  he  wrote  his  three  remarkable  poems, "  Winter 
Hymn  to  the  Snow,"  "  When  the  World  is  Burning"  and  "To 
Death."  The  fame  that  these  and  some  of  the  pieces  in  the 
early  volume  brought  to  their  author  came  too  late.  He  died 
on  the  14th  of  September  i860. 

It  was  not  till  1870  that  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  praised  his  work 
In  Notes  and  Queries.  Rossctti's  example  was  followed  by  W.  B. 
Scott,  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  who  contributed  some  papers 
on  the  subject  to  the  Athenaeum  (September  and  October  1878), 
and  R.  H.  Sheppard,  who  edited  Studies  of  Sensation  and  Event 
In  1879. 

JONES,  ERNEST  CHARLES  (1819-1869),  English  Chartist, 
was  born  at  Berlin  on  the  35th  of  January  1819,  and  educated 
in  Germany.  His  father,  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  was  then 
equerry  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland— afterwards  king  of  Hanover. 
In  1838  Jones  came  to  England,  and  in  1841  published  anony- 
•  mously  The  Wood  Spiritt  a  romantic  novcL  This  was  followed 
by  some  songs  and  poems.  In  1844  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
the  Middle  Temple.  In  1845  he  joined  the  Chartist  agitation, 
quickly  becoming  its  most  prominent  figure,  and  vigorously 
carrying  on  the  party's  campaign  on  the  platform  and  in  the 
press.  His  speeches,  in  which  he  openly  advocated  physical 
force,  led  to  his  prosecution,  and  he  was  sentenced  in  1848  to 
two  years'  Imprisonment  for  sedition.  While  in  prison  he  wrote, 
it  is  said  in  his  own  blood  on  leaves  torn  from  a  prayer-book, 
7*ke  RetoU  of  Hindostan,  an  epic  poem.    On  his  release  he  again 


became  the  leader  of  what  remained  of  the  Chartist  party  and 
editor  of  its  organ.  But  he  was  almost  its  only  public  speaken 
he  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  other  leading  Chartists,  and 
soon  joined  the  advanced  Radical  party  Thenceforward  be 
devoted  himself  to  law  and  literature,  writing  novels,  talcs  and 
political  songs.  He  nuide  several  unsuccessful  attempu  to 
enter  pariiament,  and  was  about  to  contest  Manchester,  with 
the  certainty  of  being  returned,  when  he  died  there  on  the  26tii 
of  January  1869.  He  is  believed  to  have  sacrificed  a  consider- 
able fortune  rather  than  abandon  his  Chartist  principles.  His 
wife  was  Jane  Atherley^  and  his  son,  Llewellyn  Atheiiey-J<»es, 
K.C.  (b.  185 1),  became  a  well-known  barrister  and  Liberal 
member  of  parliament. 

JONES,  HENRY  (i83i>i899),  English  author,  well  known  as  a 
writer  on  whist  under  his  nam  de  guerre  "  Cavendish,"  was  bora 
in  London  on  the  and  of  November  1831,  being  the  eldest  son  oC 
Henry  D.  Jones,  a  medical  practitioner.  He  adopted  his  father's 
profes&k>n,  esublished  himself  in  185a  and  continued  for  sixteen 
years  in  practice  in  London.  The  father  was  a  keen  devotee  of 
whist,  and  under  his  eye  the  son  became  early  in  life  a  good  player. 
He  was  a  member  of  several  whist  clubs,  among  t  hem  the  "  Caven- 
dish," and  in  i86a  appeared  his  Principles  of  Wkist,  stated  and 
explained  by  "  Cavendish"  which  was  destined  to  become  the 
leading  authority  as  to  the  practice  of  the  game.  This  work 
was  followed  by  treatises  on  the  laws  of  piquet  and  ic^rlL 
"  Cavendish  "  also  wrote  on  billiards,  lawn  tennis  and  croquet, 
and  contributed  articles  on  whist  and  other  games  to  the  ninth 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  "  'Cavendish '  was  not 
a  law-maker,  but  he  codified  and  commented  upon  the  laws  which 
had  been  made  during nuiny  generations  of  card-playing."  One 
of  the  most  noteworthy  points  in  his  character  was  the  manner 
in  which  he  kept  himself  abreast  of  improvements  in  his  favourite 
game.  -  He  died  on  the  loth  of  February  1899. 

JONES,  HENRY  ARTHUR  (1851-  ),  English  dxamatiat. 
was  bom  at  Grandborough,  Buckinghamshire,  00  the  aSth  of 
September  1851  the  son  of  Silvanus  Jones,  a  farmer.  He  began 
to  earn  his  living  early,  his  spare  time  being  given  to  literary 
pursuits.  He  was  twenty-seven  before  his  first  piece,  Only 
Round  the  Comer ^  was  produced  at  the  Exeter  Theatre,  but  within 
four  years  of  his  d£but  as  a  dramatist  he  scored  a  great  success  by 
The  Silver  King  (November  1882),  written  with  Henry  Herman,  a 
melodrama  produced  by  Wilson  Barrett  at  the  Princess's  Theatre. 
Its  financial  success  enabled  the  author  to  write  a  play  "  to 
please  himself."  Saints  and  Sinners  (1884),  which  ran  for  two 
hundred  nights,  placed  on  the  stage  a  picture  of  middle-daas  lifo 
and  religion  in  a  country  town,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
religious  dement  raised  considerable  outcry.  The  author  de- 
fended himself  in  an  article  published  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(January  1885),  taking  for  his  starting-point  a  quotation  from 
the  preface  to  Molidre's  Tarii{ffe.  His  next  serious  piece  was 
The  Middleman  (1889),  followed  by  Judah  (1890),  both  power- 
ful plays,  which  established  his  reputation.  Later  plays  were 
The  Dancing  Girl  (1891},  The  Crusaders  (1891),  The  Bauble  Shop 
(1893),  The  Tempter  (iS9sh  TheMasqueraders{i%qA),TheCauof 
Rebellious  Susan  (1894),  The  Triumph  of  the  PMUistines  (1895), 
Michael  andhis  Lost  Angel{iZqft),  The  Rogue's  Comedy  iiSg6),The 
Physician  (1897),  The  Liars  (1897),  Carnac  Sahib  (1899),  The 
Manentvres  of  Jane  (1899),  The  Lacheys*  Carnival  (1900),  Mrs 
Dan^s  Defence  (1900),  The  Princess's  Nose  (1902),  Chanu  the  Idol 
(1902),  Whitewashing  Julia  {igos)t  Joseph  Entangled  (1904),  The 
Chevalier  (1904),  &c.  A  uniform  edition  of  his  plays  began  to  be 
issued  in  1891;  and  his  own  views  of  dramatic  art  have  been 
expressed  from  time  to  time  in  lectures  and  essays,  collected  ia 
1895  as  The  Renascence  of  the  English  Drama, 

JONES,  INIGO  (1573-1651).  English  architect,  sometimes 
called  the  "  English  Palladio,"  the  son  of  a  cloth-worker,  was 
bom  in  London  on  the  15th  of  July  1573.  It  is  stated  that  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  joiner,  but  at  any  rate  his  talent  for  drawing 
attracted  the  attention  of  Thomas  Howard,  eari  of  Anindd 
(some  say  William,  3rd  eari  of  Pembroke),  through  whose  help  he 
went  to  study  landscape-painting  in  Italy.  His  preference  soon 
transferred  itself  to  architecture,  and,  following  chiefly  the  style 
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of  Palladio,^  be  acquired  at  Venice  such  a  repuUtion  that  in  1604 
he  was  invited  by  Christian  IV.  to  Denmark,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  designed  the  two  great  royal  palaces  of  Rosenborg  and 
Frederiksborg.  In  the  following  year  he  accompanied  Anne  of 
Denmark  to  the  court  of  James  I.  of  England,  where,  besides 
being  appointed  architea  to  the  queen  and  Prince  Henry,  he  was 
employed  in  supplying  the  designs  and  decorations  of  the  court 
masques.  After  a  second  visit  to  luly  in  161  a,  Jones  was  ap- 
pointed surveyor-general  of  royal  buildings  by  James  I.,  and  was 
engaged  to  prepare  designs  for  a  new  palace  at  WhitchaU.  In  1 6ao 
he  was  employed  by  the  king  to  investigate  the  origin  of  Stone- 
benge,  when  he  came  to  the  absurd  conclusion  that  it  had  been  a 
Roman  temple.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  repair  of  St  Paul's,  but  the  work  was 
not  begun  till  1633.  Under  Charles  I.  he  enjoyed  the  same  offices 
as  under  his  predecessor,  and  in  the  capacity  of  designer  of  the 
masques  he  came  into  collison  with  Ben  Jonson,  who  frequently 
made  him  the  butt  of  his  satire.  After  the  Civil  War  Jones  was 
forced  to  pay  heavy  fines  as  a  courtier  and  malignant.  He  died 
in  poverty  on  the  5th  of  July  1651. 

A  list  of  the  principal  buildings  dedgned  by  Jones  b  given  in 
Dallaway's  edition  of  Walpole's  Anecdotes  cf  Paintings  and  for  an 
estimate  of  him  as  an  architect  see  Fergusson's  History  of  Modem 
Architecture.  The  Architecture  oj  Palladio,  in  4  books,  by  Inigo 
Jones,  appeared  101715;  The  Most  Notable  A  nliqutty  of  Great  Britain, 
tailed  Stonehenge,  restored  by  Jnigo  Jones,  in  1655  (ed.  with  memoir, 
X725);  the  Desigrts  of  Inigo  Jones,  by  W.  Kent,  m  1727;  and  The 
Designs  ofjnigo  Jones,  by  J.  Ware,  in  17^7.    See  also  G.  H.  Birch, 


Designs  of  Inigo  Jones,  by  J.  Ware,  in  1757.  Scie  also  G.  H.  Birch, 
London  Churches  of  the  XVIlth  and  XVlIIth  Centuries  (1896)1 
W.  I.  Loftie,  Inigo  Jones  and  Wren,  or  the  Rise  and  Decline  of  Modern 


Architecture  in  England  (1893}. 

JONES,  JOHN  {c.  1800-1882),  English  art  collector,  was  bom 
about  1800  in  or  near  London.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor, 
and  about  1825  opened  a  shop  of  his  own  in  the  west-end  of 
London.  In  1850  he  was  able  to  retire  from  active  management 
with  a  large  fortune.  When  quite  a  young  man  he  had  begun  to 
CoDect  articles  of  tertu.  The  rooms  over  his  shop  in  which  he 
at  first  lived  were  soon  crowded,  and  even  the  bedrooms  of  his 
new  house  in  Piccadilly  were  filled  with  art  treasures.  His 
collection  was  valued  at  approximately  £250,000.  Jones  died 
in  London  on  the  7th  of  January  1882,  leaving  his  pictures, 
furniture  and  objects  of  art  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Jones  Bequest  was  published  by  the  Museum  in 
1882,  and  a  Handbooh,  with  memoir,  m  1883. 

JONES.  JOHN  PAUL  (i 747-1792),  American  naval  officer, 
was  bom  on  the  6th  of  July  1747,  on  the  estate  of  Arbigland,  in 
the  parish  of  Kirkbean  and  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
Scotland.  His  father,  John  Paul,  was  gardener  to  Robert  Craik, 
a  member  of  parliament;  and  his  mother,  Jean  Macduff,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Highlander.  Young  John  Paul,  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  became  shipmaster's  apprentice  to  a  merchant  of  White- 
haven, named  Younger.  At  seventeen  he  shipped  as  second 
mate  and  in  the  next  year  as  first  mate  in  one  of  his  master's 
vessels;  on  being  released  from  his  indentures,  he  acquired  an 
interest  in  a  ship,  and  as  first  mate  made  two  voyages  between 
Jamaica  and  the  Guinea  coast,  trading  in  slaves.  Becoming  dis- 
satisfied with  this  kind  of  employment,  he  sold  his  share  in  the 
ship  and  embarked  for  England.  During  the  voyage  both  the 
captain  and  the  mate  died  of  fever,  and  John  Patil  took  command 
and  brought  the  ship  safely  to  port.  The  owners  gave  him  and 
the  crew  10%  of  the  cargo;  after  1768,  as  captain  of  one  of  their 
merchantmen,  John  Paul  made  several  voyages  to  America; 
but  for  unknown  reasons  he  suddenly  gave  up  his  command  to 
Mve  in  America  in  poverty  and  obscurity  until  1775.  During 
this  period  he  assumed  the  name  of  Jones,  apparently  out  of 
regard  for  Willie  Jones,  a  wealthy  planter  and  prominent  political 
leader  of  North  Carolina,  who  had  befriended  John  Paul  in  his 
days  of  poverty. 

When  war  broke  out  between  England  and  her  American 
colonies,  John  Paul  Jones  was  commissioned  as  a  first  lieutenant 
by  the  Continental  Congress,  on  the  32nd  of  December  1775.  In 
1776  he  participated  in  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  island  of 
New  Providence,  and  as  commander  first  of  the  **  Providence  " 


and  thea  of  the  '*  Alfred  "  he  cruised  between  Benrada  and 
Nova  Scotia,  inflicting  much  damage  on  British  shipping  and 
fisheries.  On  the  loth  of  October  1 776  he  was  promoted  captain. 
On  the  1st  of  November  1777  he  sailed  in  the  aloop^f-war 
*'  Ranger  "  for  France  with  despatches  for  the  American  com- 
missioners, announcing  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  asking 
that  Jones  should  be  supplied  with  a  swift  frigate  for  tiararpng 
the  coasts  of  Enghuid.    Failing  to  secure  a  frigate,  Jones  sailed 
from  Brest  in  the  "  Ranger  "  on  the  loth  of  April  1778.   A  few 
days  later  he  surprised  the  garrisons  of  the  two  forts  commanding 
the  harbour  of  Whitehaven*  a  port  with  which  he  was  familiar 
from  boyhood,  spiked  the  guns  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  fire  the  shipping.    Four  days  thereafter  he  encountered  the 
British  sloops-war  "  Drake,"  a  vessel  slightly  superior  to  his  in   . 
fighting  capacity,  and  after  an  hour's  engagement  the  British  X* 
ship  strack  her  colours  and  was  taken  to  Brestr^By^Chls  exploit  |  v 
Jones  became  a  great  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  French,  just  begin-  j 
ning  a  war  with  Great  Britain.   With  the  rank  of  commodore  he  1 
was  now  put  at  the  head  oia  squadron  of  five  ships.   His  flagship,  I 
the  "  Duras,"  a  re^fitted  East  Indiaman,  was  re-named  by  himi 
the  "  Bonhomme  Richard,"  as  a  compliment  to  Benjamin  Frank-J 
lin,  whose  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  was  then  popular  in  France/ 
On  the  14th  of  August  the  five  ships  sailed  from  L'Orient,  accom- 
panied by  two  French  privateers.    Several  of  the  French  com- 
manders under  Jones  proved  insubordinate,  and  the  privateers 
and  three  of  the  men-of-war  soon  deserted  him.   With  the  others, 
however,  he  continued  to  take  prizes,  and  even  phmned  to  attack 
the  port  of  L.eitb,  but  was  prevented  by  unfavourable  winds.  On 
the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  September  the  three  men-of-war 
sighted  two  British  men-of-wac,  the"  Serapb"and  the  "  Countess 
of  Scarbrough,"  off  Flamborough  Head<     The  "Alliance," 
commanded  by  Captain  Landais,  made  off,  living  the  "  Bon- 
homme Richard  "  and  the  "  Pallas  "  to  engage  the  Englishmen. 
Jones  engaged  the  greatly  superior  "  Serapis,"  and  after  a  des- 
perate battle  of  three  and  a  half  hours  coropdled  the  English  ship 
to  surrender.    The  "  Countess  of  Scarbrough  "  had  meanwhile 
struck  to  the  more  formidable  "  Pallas."   Jones  transferred  his 
men  and  supplies  to  the  "  Serapis,"  and  the  next  day  the  "  Bon- 
homme Richard  "  sank. 

During  the  following  year  Jones  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  Paris.  Louis  XVI.  gave  him  a  gold-hilted  sword  and 
the  royal  order  of  military  merit,  and  made  him  chevalier  of 
France.  Eady  in  1781  Jones  retumed  to  America  to  secure 
a  new  command.  Congress  offered  him  the  command  of  the 
"  America,"  a  frigate  then  building,  but  the  vessel  was  shortly 
afterwards  given  to  France.  In  November  1783  he  was  sent  to 
Paris  as  agent  for  the  prizes  captured  in  European  waters  under 
his  own  command,  and  although  he  gave  much  attention  to 
social  affairs  and  engaged  in  several  private  business  enters 
prises,  he  was  very  successful  in  collecting  the  prize  money. 
Early  in  1787  he  retumed  to  America  and  received  a  gold 
medal  from  Congreu  in  recognition  of  his  services. 

In  1788  Jones  entered  the  service  of  the  empress  Catherine  of 
Russia,  avowing  his  intention,  however.  "  to  preserve  the  con- 
dition of  an  American  citizen  and  officer."   As  a  rear-admiral  he 
took  part  in  the  naval  campaign  in  the  Liman  (an  arm  of  the  f 
Black  Sea,  into  which  flow  the  Bug  and  Dniq>er  rivers)  against   • 
the  Turks,  but  the  jealous  intrigues  of  Russian  officers  caused    ; 
him  to  be  recalled  to  St  Petersburg  for  the  pretended  purpose  of    , 
being  transferred  to  a  command  in  the  North  Sea.   Here  he  was 
compelled  to  remain  in  idleness,  while  rival  officers  plotted    | 
against  him  and  even  maliciously  assailed  his  private  character.   ^ 
In  August  1789  he  left  St  Petersburg  a  bitterly  disappointed     i 
man.    In  May  1790  he  arrived  in  Paris,  where  he  remained  in     | 
retirement  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  although  he  made  several 
efforts  to  re-enter  the  Russian  service. 

Undue  exertion  and  exposure  had  wasted  his  strength  before 
he  reached  the  prime  of  life,  and  after  an  ilUiess,  in  which  he 
was  attended  by  the  queen's  physician,  he  died  on  the  18th  of 
July  1793.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  St  Louis  cemetery 
for  foreign  Protestants,  the  funeral  expenses  being  paid  from 
the  private  purse  of  Pierrot  Francois  Simmoneau,  the  king's 
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commissary.  In  the  confusion  during  the  following  years  the 
burial  place  of  Paul  Jones  was  forgotten;  but  in  June  1899 
General  Horace  Porter,  American  ambassador  to  France, 
began  a  systematic  search  for  the  body,  and  after  excavations  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Protestant  cemetery,  now  covered  with  houses, 
a  leaden  coflin  was  discovered,  which  contained  the  body  in  a 
remarkable  state  of  preservation.  In  July  1905  a  fleet  of 
American  war-ships  carried  the  body  to  Annapolis,  where  it 
now  rests  in  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  naval  academy. 

Jones  was  a  seaman  of  great  bravery  and  technical  ability, 
but  over-jealous  of  his  reputation  and  inclined  to  be  querulous 
and  boastful.  The  charges  by  the  English  that  he  was  a  pirate 
were  particularly  galling  to  him.  Although  of  unprepossessing 
appearance,  5  ft.  7  in.  in  height  and  slightly  round-shouldered, 
he  was  noted  for  his  pleasant  manners  and  was  welcomed  into 
the  most  brilliant  courts  of  Europe. 

Romance  has  played  with  the  memory  of  Paul  Tones  to  such  an 
extent  that  few  accounts  of  his  life  are  correct.  Of  the  early  bio- 
graphies the  best  are  Sherburne's  (London,  1825),  chiefly  a  collection 
of  Jones's  correspondence;  the  JautUe-Tayhr  Collection  (New  York, 
1830),  containing  numerous  extracts  from  his  letters  and  journals; 
and  the  life  by  A.  S.  MacKenzie  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1846').  In 
recent  years  a  number  of  new  biographies  have  appear«l,  including 
A.  C.  Buetl's  (2  vols.,  1900),  the  trustworthiness  of  which  has  been 
discredited,  and  Hutchins  Hapgood's  in  the  Riverside  Biographical 
Scries  (1901).  The  life  by  C^rus  Townsend  Brady  in  the  "  Great 
Commanders  Series  "  (1900)  is  perhaps  the  best. 

JONES,  MICHAEL  (d.  1649),  British  soldier.  His  father  was 
bishop  of  Rillaloe  in  Ireland.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  English 
Civil  War  he  was  studying  law,  but  he  soon  took  service  in 
the  army  of  the  king  in  Ireland.  He  was  pr^ent  with  Ormonde's 
army  in  many  of  the  expeditions  and  combats  of  the  devastating 
Irish  War,  but  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  "  Irish  Cessation  ** 
(see  Orkonde,  Jamzs  Butler,  Duke  of)  he  resolved  to  leave 
the  king's  service  for  that  of  the  pariiament,  in  which  he  soon 
distinguished  himself  by  his  activity  and  skill.  In  the  Welsh 
War,  and  especially  at  the  last  great  victory  at  Rowton  Heath, 
Jones's  cavalry  was  always  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Royalists, 
and  in  reward  for  his  services  he  was  made  governor  of  Chester 
when  that  dty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament.  Soon 
afterwards  Jones  was  sent  again  to  the  Irish  War,  in  the  capacity 
of  commander-in-chief.  He  began  his  work  by  reorganizing 
the  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  and  for  some  time  he 
carried  on  a  desultory  war  of  posts,  necessarily  more  concerned 
for  his  supplies  than  for  a  victory.  But  at  Dungan  Hill  he 
obtained  a  complete  success  over  the  army  of  General  Preston, 
and  though  the  war  was  by  no  means  ended,  Jones  was  able  to 
hold  a  large  tract  of  country  for  the  parliamcAt.  But  on  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.,  the  war  entered  upon  a  new  phase,  and 
garrison  after  garrison  fell  to  Ormonde's  Royalists.  Soon  Jones 
was  shut  up  in  Dublin,  and  then  followed  a  siege  which  was 
regarded  both  in  Enghind  and  Ireland  with  the  most  intense 
interest.  On  the  snd  of  August  1649  the  Dublin  garrison 
relieved  itself  by  the  brilliant  action  of  Rathmines,  in  which 
the  royal  army  was  practically  destroyed.  A  fortnight  later 
Cromwell  landed  with  heavy  reinforcements  from  England. 
Jones,  h»  lieutenant-general,  took  the  field;  but  on  the  X9th 
of  December  1649  he  died,  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
campaign. 

JONES,  OWEN  (1741-1814),  Welsh  antiquary,  was  bom 
on  the  3rd  of  September  1 741  at  Llanvihangel  Glyn  y  Myvyr  in 
Denbighshire.  In  1760  he  entered  the  service  of  a  London 
%  firm  of  furriers,  to  whose  business  he  ultimately  succeeded. 
He  had  from  boyhood  studied  Welsh  literature,  and  later 
devoted  time  and  money  to  its  collection.  Assisted  by  Edward 
William  of  Glamorgan  (lolo  Morganwg)  and  Dr.  Owen  Pughe,  he 
published,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  £1000,  the  well-known  Myvyrian 
Arckaiology  of  Wales  (1801-1807),  a  collection  of  pieces  dating 
from  the  6th  to  the  X4th  century.  The  manuscripts  which  he 
had  brought  together  are  deposited  in  the  British  Museum; 
the  material  not  utilieed  in  the  Myvyrian  Artkaidogy  amounts 
to  TOO  volumes,  containing  x6,ooo  pages  of  verse  and  15,300 
pAgcs  of  prose.    Jones  was  the  founder  of  the  Gwyneddigion 


Society  (1772)  in  L6ndon  for  the  encouragement  of  Welsh 
studies  and  literature;  and  he  began  in  1805  a  miscellany — the 
Great— o(  which  only  one  volume  appeared.  An  edition  of 
the  poems  of  Dovydd  ab  Gwilym  was  also  issued  at  his  expense. 
He  died  on  the  a6th  of  December  1814  at  his  business  premises  in 
Upper  Thames  Street,  London. 

JONES,  OWEN  (1809-1874),  British  architect  and  art  decora- 
tor, son  of  Owen  Jones,  a  Welsh  antiquary,  was  bom  in  London. 
After  an  a{q>renticeship  of  six  years  in  an  architect's  office, 
he  travelled  for  four  years  in  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt 
and  Spain,  making  a  ^)edal  study  ol  the  Alhambra.  On  his 
return  to  England  in  1836  he  busied  himself  in  his  professional 
work.  His  forte  was  interior  decoration,  for  which  his  formuU 
was:  "  Form  without  colour  is  like  a  body  without  a  coul.** 
He  was  one  of  the  superintendents  of  works  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  185X  and  was  responsible  for  the  general  decoration  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  Along  with  Digby  Wyatt, 
Jones  collected  the  casts  of  works  of  art  with  which  the  palace 
was  filled.   He  died  In  L^nddn  on  the  19th  of  April  jfiy4, 

OwL-n  Jorifi  was  d<?5cribrd  in  the  BuUdtr  ffir  1874  as  '*the  EnaH 
pc<L<.-nt  ,ipi>!^tlc  of  cofour  th«it  afchECcttural  Eng^nd  kas  had  la 
th'  -c  days/'  His  raingc  of  attsviiv  it  lo  bs?  ?fa<:cd  Lq  hi*  vgtks: 
Pi '  rj , ,  Efftntiun  s  and  BttmU  qJ  the  A  ihumbfa.  ( i  Hj  5- 1 S4  ^)  J  n  which  he 
Wj  )  bjr^  M  M.  Goufy  ami  G3,yaEisc4;  Deiigmft't  Minaii:  ami 

Ti  ;  mtm^if  (1842)  j  Puiyekr^mitUi  Qrfismentaf  iioiy  (ii4Sh 

A  /  La  Dffim  ty  Fnnciptti  v/kuh  ntiaiQK  fki  limpttrymewi  aj 

C.  trr  in  i}£ft'r44ipf  Arts  (iS^j) ;  FJandbn^k  if)  iht  AlhamkrA  Ctv^ 
(i-.nt);  Ctamtaar  of  Ornam^^i  tiSs^i,  a  very  imponant  work;  Om* 
TlMmmnd  and  fim  Imimi  iMien  liHh^] :  S*tif%  Uumdrtd  9n4  Tw9 

JONES,  RICHARD  (i 790-1855),  English  economist,  was 
bom  at  Tunbridge  Welb.  The  son  of  a  solicitor,  he  was  intended 
for  the  legal  profession,  and  was  educated  at  Caius  CoU^e, 
Cambridge.  Owing  to  ill-health,  he  abandoned  the  idea  of  the 
law  and  took  orders  soon  after  leaving  Cambridge.  For  several 
years  he  held  curacies  in  Sussex  and  Kent.  In  1833  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  political  economy  at  King's  CoU^je, 
London,  resigning  this  post  in  1835  to  succeed  T.  R.  Malthus  in 
the  chair  of  political  economy  and  history  at  the  East  India 
College  at  Haileybury.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  commuta- 
tion of  tithes  in  1836  and  showed  great  ability  as  a  tithe 
commissioner,  an  office  which  he  filled  till  1851.  He  was  for  some 
time,  also,  a  charity  commissioner.  He  died  at  Haileybury, 
shortly  after  he  had  resigned  his  professorship,  on  the  26th  of 
January  1855.  In  1831  Jones  published  his  Essay  on  the  Dislri- 
bution  of  Wealth  and  on  the  Sources  of  Taxation,  his  most  important 
work.  In  it  he  showed  himself  a  thorough-going  critic  of  the 
Ricardian  system. 

Jones's  method  is  inductive;  his  conclusions  arc  founded  on  a  wide 
observation  of  contemporary  facts,  aided  by  the  study  of  history. 
The  world  he  professed  to  study  was  not  an  imaginary  worid,  in- 
habited by  abstract  "economic  men,"  but  the  real  world  with  the 
different  forms  which  the  ownership  and  cultivation  of  land,  and,  in 
general,  the  conditions  of  production  and  distribution,  assume  at 
different  times  and  places.  His  recognidon  of  such  different 
systems  of  life  in  communities  occupying  different  stages  in  the 
progress  of  civilization  led  to  his  proposal  of  what  he  called  a 

political  economy  of  nations."  This  was  a  protest  against  the 
practice  of  taking  the  exceptional  state  of  facts  which  exists,  and 
IS  indeed  only  partially  realized,  in  a  small  comer  of  our  p»bnet 
as  representing  the  uniform  type  of  human  societies,  and  ignoring 
the  effects  of  the  early  history  and  special  development  of  each 
communitv  as  influenaag  its  economic  phenomena.  Jones  is  re- 
markable for  his  freedom  from  exaggeration  and  onc-sidea  statement : 
thus,  whilst  holding  Matthus  in,  perhaps,  undue  esteem,  he  declines 
to  accept  the  proposition  that  an  mcrease  of  the  means  of  subsistence 
is  necessarily  foUowcd  by  an  increase  of  popuhition;  and  he  main- 
tains what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  with  the  growth  of  population, 
in  all  well-govcmcd  and  prosperous  states,  the  command  Over  food, 
instead  of  diminishing,  increases. 

A  collected  edition  of  Jones's  works,  with  a1>reface  by  W.WhewelV 
was  puUished  in  1859. 

JONES,  THOMAS  RUPERT  (1819-  ),  English  geologist 
and  palaeontologist,  was  bora  in  London  on  the  ist  of  October 
1819.  While  at  a  private  school  at  liminster,  his  attention  was 
attracted  to  geology  by  the  fossils  that  are  so  abtindant  in  the 
Lias  quarries.  In  1835  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  at 
Taoaton;  and  be  completed  his  apprenticeship  in  X84S  at 
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Neivbury  in  Bei^ire.  He  was  then  engsgied  in  practioeiiuuiily 
In  London,  till  in  1849  he  was  appointed  assistant  secretary 
to  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  In  1862  he  was  made 
professor  of  geology  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhttrst. 
Having  devoted  his  especial  attention  to  fossil  microroa,  he  now 
became  the  highest  authority  in  En^^d  on  the  Foraminifera 
and  Entomostraca.  He  edited  the  and  edition  of  ManteD's 
Medals  of  Creation  (1854),  the  3rd  edition  of  Mantell's  Geohgkal 
Excursions  round  the  Isle  of  Wight  (1854),  and  the  7th  edition 
of  ManteS's  Wonders  0/  Geology  (1857);  he  also  edited  the  and 
edition  of  Dixon's  Geology  oj  Sussex  (1878).,  He  was  elected 
F.R.S.  in  1872  and  was  awarded  the  LyeU  medal  by  the  Geologi- 
cal Society  in  1890.  For  many  years  he  was  specially  interested 
in  the  geology  of  South  Africa. 

His  publications  include  A  Monograph  of  the  Entomostraca  of  the 
Cretaceous  Formation  of  England  (Palaeontqgraph.  Soc..  1849); 
A  Monograph  of  the  Tertiary  Entomostraca  of  Engfand  (ibid.  18^7); 
A  Monograph  of  the  Fossa  Estheriae  (ibid.  1863);  A  Monograph  of 
the  Foraminifera  of  the  Crag  (ibid.  1866.  &c.,  with  H.  B.  Brady): 
and  numerous  articles  in  the  Annals  and  Magasine  of  Natural 
History,  the  Geohgical  Magazine^  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geeiogjuti 
Association^  and  other  journals. 

JONES,  WILLIAM  (1726-1800),  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Lowick,  in  Northamptonshire  on  the  30th  of  July  1726.  He  was 
descended  from  an  old  Welsh  family  and  one  of  his  progenitors 
was  Colonel  John  Jones,  brother-in-law  of  Cromwell.  He  was 
educated  at  Charterhouse  School,  and  at  University  College, 
Oxford.  There  a  kindred  taste  for  music,  as  well  as  a  similarity 
in  regard  to  other  points  of  character^  led  to  his  close  intimacy 
with  George  Home  (9.9.),  afterwards  bishop  <A  Norwich, 
whom  he  induced  to  study  Hutchinsonian  doctrines.  After 
obtaining  his  bachelor's  degree  in  X749,  Jones  held  various 
preferments.  In  1777  he  obtained  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Nayland,  Suffolk,  and  on  Home's'  appointment  to  Norwich 
became  his  chaplain,  afterwards  writing  his  life.  His  vicarage 
became  the  centre  of  a  High  Church  coterie,  and  Jones  himsdf 
was  a  link  between  the  non-jurors  and  the  Oxford  movement. 
He  cotdd  write  intelligibly  on  abstruse  topics.  He  died  ^n  the 
6th  of  January  x8oo. 

In  1756  Jones  published  his  tractate  On  the  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  a  Etatemcnt  of  the  doctrine  from  the  Hutchinsonian  point 
of  view,  with  a  succinct  and  able  summary  of  biblical  proofs.  This 
was  followed  in  1762  by  an  Essa^  on  the  First  Principles  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  in  which  he  maintained  the  theories  of  Hutchinson  in 

rosition  to  those  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  in  1781  he  dealt  with 
same  subject  in  Physiological  Disquisitions.  Jones  was  also  the 
oritrinator  of  the  British  Crttic  (May  1793).  His  collected  works, 
with  a  life  by  William  Stevens,  appeared  In  1 801,  in  la  vols.,  and 
were  condensed  into  6  vols,  in  18 10.  A  life  of  Tones,  forming  pt.  5 
of  the  Biography  of  English  Dtvines,  was  published  in  1849. 

JONES,  SIR  WILLIAM  (1746-1794),  British  Orientalist  and 
jurist,  was  born  in  London  on  the  a8th  o<  September  j7^6. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  Harrow,  and  during  his  last  three 
years  there  appfied  himself  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages, 
teaching  himself  the  rudiments  of  Arabic,  and  reading  Hebrew 
with  tolerable  ease.  In  htt  vacations  he  improved  his  acquain- 
tance with  French  and  Italian.  In  1764  Jones  entered  Uni* 
versity  College,  Oxford,  whire  he  continued  to  study  Oriental 
literature,  and  perfected  himself  in  Per^an  and  Arabic  by  the  aid 
of  a  Syrian  Mirza,  whom  he  had  discovered  and  brought  frpm 
London.  He  added  to  his  knowledge  of  Helnrcw  and  made 
considerable  progress  in  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portugncse. 
He  began  the  study  of  Chinese,  and  made  himaelf  master  of 
the  radical  diaracters  of  that  language.  During  five  years  he 
partly  supported  himself  by  acting  aa  tutor  to  Lord  Althorpe, 
afterwards  the  second  Earl  Spencer,  and  in  1766  he  obtained  a 
fellowship.  Though  but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  already 
becoming  famous  as  an  Orientah'st,  and  when  Christian  VU.  of 
Denmark  visited  En^and  in  X768,  bringing  with  him  a  life  of 
Nadir  Shah  in  Persian,  Jones  was  requested  to  translate  the 
MS.  into  French.  The  translation  appeared  in  1770,  with  an 
introduction  containing  a  description  of  Asia  and  a  short 
liistory  of  Persia.  This  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  a  Traili 
tur  la  poisie  orientate,  and  by  a  French  metrical  translation  of 
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the  odes  of  Hafic.  In  r77t  he  published  a  Distertation  sur  la 
UtUrature  orientale,  defending  Oxford  scholars  against  the 
criticisms  mad^  by  Anquetil  Du  Perron  in  the  introduction  to  hitf 
translation  of  the  Zend-Avesta.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his 
Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language.  In  1772  Jones  published  a 
volume  of  Poems,  Chiefly  Translations  from  Asiatieh  Languag/es^ 
together  with  Two  Essays  on  the  Poetry  of  Eastern  Nations  and 
on  the  Arts  commonly  called  Imitative,  and  in  1774  a  treatise 
entitled  Poeseof  Asiaticee  eommentatorium  libri  sex,  which  defi- 
nitely confirmed  his  authority  as  an  Oriental  schdiar. 

Finding  that  some  more  financially  profiuble  occupation  was 
necessary,  Jones  devoted  himself  with  his  customary  energy 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle 
Temple  in  1774.  He  studied  not  merely  the  technicalities,  but 
the  philoBoi^y,  of  law,  and  within  two  jrears  had  acquired  so 
considerable  a  reputation  that  he  was  in  1776  appointed  commis- 
sioner in  bankruptcy.  Besides  writing  an  Essay  on  the  Law  of 
Bailments,  which  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  both  in  England  and 
America,  Jones  trankated,  in  1778,  the  speeches  of  Isaeus  on  the 
Athenian  right  of  inheritance.  In  1780  he  was  a  parliamentary 
candidate  for  the  umversity  of  Oxford,  but  withdrew  from 
the  contest  before  the  day  of  election,  as  he  found  he  had  no 
chance  of  success  owing  to  his  liberal  <^nion8,  especially  on 
the  questions  of  the  Amerkan  War  and  of  the  slave  trade.     -  A 

In  1783  was  published  his  translation  of  the  seven  ancient 
Arabic  poems  called  MoaUahdt.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  at  Calcutta, 
then  "  Fort  William,"  and  was  knighted.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  India  he  founded,  in  January  1784,  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society, 
of  which  he  remained  president  till  his  death.  Convhiced  as  he 
was  of  the  great  importance  of  consulting  the  Hindu  legal 
authorities  in  the  original,  he  at  once  began  the  study  of  Sanskrit, 
and  underUwk,  in  1788,  the  colossal  task  of  comi^Ung  a  digest 
of  Hindu  and  Mahommedan  law.  This  he  did  not  live  to  com-! 
plete,  but  Ik  published  the  admirable  beginningi  of  it  ia  his 
InsHtntes  of  Hindu  Law,  or  the  Ordinances  of  Manu  (1794);  his 
Mohammedan  Law  of  Succession  to  Property  of  Intestates;  and  his 
Mohammedan  Law  of  Inheritance  (179a).  In  1789  Jones  had 
completed  his  timaslation  of  Kjfch'dlsa's  most  latoous  drama, 
Sahuntald.  He  also  transhited  the  collection  of  fables  entitled 
the  Hitopadesa,  the  GUagpHnda,  and  considerable  portions  of  the 
Vedas,  beades  editing  the  text  of  KllidAsa's  poem  RUsOamhara, 
He  was  a  large  contributor  also  to  his  society's  vohunea  of 
Asiatic  Researcha. 

;  His  unremitting  literary  labours,  together  with  his  heavy 
judicial  work,  told  on  his  health  after  a  ten  3f«ars'  residence  in 
Bengal;  and  he  died  at  Calcutta  on  the  S7th  of  April  1794.  An 
extraordinary  linguist,  knowing  thkteen  languages  well,  and 
having  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  twenty-eight  others,  hia 
range  of  knowledge  was  enonnous.  As  a  pioneer  in  Sanskrit 
leaniing  and  as  founder  of  the  Asiatic  Society  he  rendered  the 
language  and  literature  of  the  ancient  Hindus  accessible  to 
European  scholars,  and  thus  became  the  indirect  cause  of  later 
adiievements  in  the  field  of  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology. 
A  monument  to  his  mem<^  was  erected  by  the  East  Indi& 
Company  in  St  Paul's,  London,  and  a  statue  in  Calcutta. 

See  the  Memoir  (1804}  by  Lord  Teignmouth,  published  in  the 
collected  edition  of  Sir  W.  Jones's  works. 

jONKOPQIG,  a  town  of  Sweden,  capital  of  the  district  (Uln)  of 
Jfinkdpmg,  S30  m.  S.W.  of  Stockholm  by  raiL  Pop.  (x90o)t 
93,X4j.  It  occupies  a  beautiful  but  somewhat  unhealthy  position 
between  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Vetter  and  two  sooall  lakes, 
Roksjd  and  MunksjS.  Two  quarters  of  the  town,  Svenska  Mad 
and  Tydca-Mad,  recall  the  time  when  the  site  was  amarsh  (mad), 
and  buildings  were  constructed  on  piles.  The  residential 
suburbs  among  the  hills,  especially  Duxikehallar,  are  attractive 
and  healthier  than  the  town.  The  diuich  of  St  Kristine 
(c  1650),  the  court-houses,  town-haD,  government  buildings,  and 

I  high  school,  are  noteworthy.  The  town  is  one  of  the  leading  in- 
dustrial centres  in  Sweden.  The  match  manufacture,  fbr  which 
it  is  prindpally  famous,  was  founded  by  Johan  Edvard  Lund- 
strOm  in  1844.   The  well-known  brand  of  sdherhets-tOndstichor 
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ten  years  later  (epigram  45).  (A  younger  Benjamin  died  ia 
1635.)  His  wife  Jonson  characterized  to  Dnimmond  as  "a 
shrew,  but  honest  ";  and  for  a  period  (undated)  of  five  years  be 
preferred  to  live  without  her,  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  Lord 
Aubigny  (afterwards  duke  of  Lennox).  Long  burnings  of  oO 
among  his  books,  and  long  spells  of  recreation  at  the  tavern, 
such  as  Jonson  loved,  are  not  the  most  favoured  accompaniments 
of  family  life.  But  Jonson  was  no  stranger  to  the  tenderest  ol 
a£fections:  two  at  least  of  the  several  children  whom  his  wife 
bore  to  him  he  commemorated  in  touching  little  tributes  of  verse; 
nor  in  speaking  of  his  lost  eldest  daughter  did  he  forget  *'  her 
mother's  tears."  By  the  middle  of  1597  we  come  across  further 
documentary  evidence  of  him  at  home  in  London  in  the  shape 
of  an  entry  in  Philip  Henslowe's  diary  (July  aS)  of  3s.  6d.  **  re- 
ceived of  Bengemenes  Johnsones  share."  He  was  therefore  by 
this  time —  when  Shakespeare,  his  senior  by  nearly  nine  years,  was 
already  in  prosperous  circumstances  and  good  esteem —  at  least 
a  regtdar  member  of  the  acting  profession,  with  a  fixed  engage- 
ment  in  the  lord  admiral's  company,  riien  performing  under 
Henslowe's  management  at  the  Rose.  Perhaps  he  had  previously 
acted  at  the  Curtain  (a  former  house  of  the  lord  admiral's  men), 
and  "  taken  mad  Jeronimo's  part "  on  a  play-wagon  in  the  high- 
way. This  latter  appearance,  if  it  ever  took  place,  would,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Gifford,  probably  have  been  in  Thomas  Kyd's 
Spanish  Tragedy,  sincQ  in  The  First  PartofJeronimo  Jonson  would 
have  had,  most  inappropriately,  to  dwell  on  the  "  smallness  "  of 
his  "  bulk."  He  was  at  a  subsequent  dajte  (1601)  employed 
by  Hcnslowe  to  write  up  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  and  this  faa 
may  have  given  rise  to  Wood's  story  of  his  performance  as  a 
stroller  (see,  however,  Flcay,  The  English  Drama,  ii.  ag,  30). 
Jonson's  additions,  which  were  not  the  first  changes  made  in 
the  play,  are  usually  supposed  to  be  those  printed  with  The 
Spanish  Tragedy  in  the  edition  of  1602;  Charles  Lamb's  doubts 
on  the  subject,  which  were  shared  by  Coleridge,  seem  an  instance 
of  that  subjective  kind  of  criticism  which  it  is  unsafe  to  follow 
when  the  external  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  so  strong. 

According  to  Aubrey,  whose  statement  must  be  taken  for 
what  it  is  worth, "  Jonson  was  never  a  good  actor,  but  an  ex- 
cellent instructor."  His  physique  was  certainly  not  well  adapted 
to  the  histrionic  conditions  of  his — perhaps  of  any — day;  but, 
in  any  case,  it  was  not  loog  before  he  foimd  his  i^ce  in  the 
organism  of  his  company.  In  1597,  as  we  know  from  Hcnslowe, 
Jonson  undertook  to  write  a  play  for  the  lord  admiral's  men; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  mentioned  by  Mer2s  in  his 
PaUadis  Tamia  as  one  of  "  the  best  for  tragedy,"  without  any 
reference  to  a  connexion  on  his  part  with  the  other  branch  of  the 
drama.  Whether  this  was  a  criticism  based  on  material  evidence 
or  an  unconscious  sh'p,  Ben  Jonson  in  the  same  year  1598  pro- 
duced one  of  the  most  famous  of  English  comedies,  JE^ery  Mam  is 
his  Humour,  which  was  first  acted — probably  in  the  earlier  part 
of  September— by  the  lord  chamberlain's  company  at  the 
Curtain.  .  Shakespeare  was  one  of  the  actors  in  Jonson's  comedy, 
and  it  ib  in  the  character  of  Old  Knoweli  in  this  very  play  that, 
according  to  a  bold  but  ingenious  guess,  he  is  represented  in  the 
half-length  portrait  of  him  in  the  folio  of  1623,  beneath  which 
were  printed  Jonson's  lines  concenfing  the  picture.  £«ery  Mam 
in  his  Humour  was  published  in  x6oi ;  the  critical  prologue  first 
appears  in  the  folio  of  x6i6,  and  there  are  other  divergences  (see 
Castelaia,  appendix  A).  After  the  Restoration  the  play  was 
revived  in  1751  by  Garrick  (who  acted  Kitdy)  with  alterations, 
and  long  continued  to  be  known  on  the  stage.  It  was  followed 
In  the  same  year  by  The  Case  is  Altered,  acted  by  the  children  of 
the  queen's  revels,  which  contains  a  satirical  attack  upon  the 
pageant  poet,  Anthony  Munday.  This  comedy,  which  was  not 
included  In  the  folio  editions,  is  one  of  intrigue  rather  than  of 
character;  It  contains  obvious,  reminiscences  of  Shylock  and  his 
daughter.    The  earlier  of  these  two  comedies  was  indisputably 

lUCCCftsful. 

Before  the  year  1598  was  out,  however,  Jonson  found  himsdf 

*a  prison  and  in  danger  of  the  ^lows.    In  a  duel,  fought  on  the 

^  of  September  in  Hogsden  Fields,  he  had  killed  an  actor  of 

^w•^i  company  named  Gabriel  Spenser.    .The  quarrel  with 
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B^snriowv  consequent  on  tbb  event  may  account  for  tlie  produc- 
tion of  Every  Man  in  fris  Humour  by  the  rival  company.  In 
prbon  JoDson  was  visited  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  the 
result  (certainly  strange,  if  Jonson's  parentage  is  considered)  was 
bis  conversion  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  which  be  adhered 
for  twelve  years.  Jonson  was  afterwards  a  diUgent  student  of 
divinity;  but,  though  his  mind  was  religious,  it  is  not  probable 
that  its  natural  bias  much  inclined  it  to  dwdl  upon  creeds  and 
their  controversies.  He  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  brought 
sgainst  him,  as  the  rolls  of  Middlesex  sessions  show;  bCit,  after 
s -short -imprisonment,  he  was  rdeased  by  benefit  of  dergy, 
forfeiting  his  "goods  and  chattels,"  and  being  branded  on  bis  Idft 
thumb.  The  affair  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  his  reputation; 
in  1 599  he  is  found  back  again  at  worit  for  Henslowe,  receiving  to- 
gether with  Dekker,  Chettle  and  "  another  gentleman."  earnest- 
money  for  a  tragedy  (undiscovered)  called  Robert  Ji.,  King  of 
Seats.  In  the  same  year  he  brought  out  through  the  lord 
chamberlain's  company  (possibly  already  at  the  Globe,  then 
newly  built  or  building)  the  elaborate  comedy  of  Etery  Man  out 
of  his  Humour  (quarto  1600;  foi.  x6j6) — a  play  subsequently  pre- 
sented before  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  sunshine  of  court  favour, 
rarely  diffused  during  her  reign  in  rays  othenyise  than  figuratively 
golden,  was  not  to  bring  any  material  comfort  to  the  most 
learned  of  her  dramatists,  before  there  was  laid  upon  her  the 
inevitable  hand  of  which  his  courtly  epilogue  had  besought  death 
to  forget  the  use.  Indeed,  of  his  Cynthia's  Revds,  performed  by 
the  chapel  children  in  1600  and  printed  with  the  first  title  of  The 
Fountain  of  Self -Love  in  1601,  though  it  was  no  doubt  primarily 
designed  as  a  compliment  to  the  queen,  the  most,  marked  result 
bad  been  to  offend  two  playwrights  of  note—Dekker,  with 
whom  he  had  formerly  worked  in.  company,  and  who  had  a 
healthy  if  rough  grip  of  his  own;  and  Marston,  who  was  perhaps 
less  dangerous  by  his  strength  than  by  his  versatility.  Accord- 
ing to  Jonson,  his  quarrel  with  Marston  had  begun  by  the  latter 
attacking  his  morab,  and  in  the  course  of  it  they  came  to  blows, 
and  might  have  come  to  worse.  In  Cynthia's  RevdSy  Dekker  is 
generally  held  to  be  satirized  as  Hedon,  and  Marston  as  Anaides 
(Fleay,  however,  thinks  Anaides  is  Dekker,  and  Hedon  Daniel), 
while  the  character  of  Crites  most  assuredly  has  some  features 
of  Jonson  himself.  Learning  the  intention  of  the  two  writers 
whom  he  had  satirized,  or  at  all  events  of  Dekker,  to  wreak 
literary  vengeance  upon  him,  he  anticipated  them  in  Thepdetaster 
(i6ot),  again  played  by  the  children  of  the  queen's  chapel  at  the 
Blackfriars  and  printed  in  1603;  Marston  and  Dekker  are  here 
ridiculed  respectively  as  the  aristocratic  Crispinus  and  the  vulgar 
Demetrius.  The  play  was  completed  fifteen  weeks  after  its  plot 
was  first  conceived.  It  is  not  certain  to  what  the  proceedings 
against  author  and  phy  before  the  lord<hicf  justice,  referred  to 
in  the  dedication  of  the  edition  of  1616,  had  reference,  or  when 
they  were  instituted.  Fleay's  supposition  that  the  "  purge,** 
said  in  the  Relume  from  Parnassus  (Pt.  II.  act  iv.  sc.  iii.)  to 
have  been  administered  by  Shakespeare  to  Jonson  in  return  for 
Horace's  "  pill  to  the  poets  "  in  this  piece,  consisted  of  Troilus 
and  Cressida  h  supremely  ingenious,  but  cannot  be  examined 
here.  As  for  Dekker,  he  retaliated  on  The  Poetaster  by  the 
SatiromasHXy  or  The  Unlrussing  of  the  Humorous  Poet  (1602). 
Some  more  last  words  were  indeed  attempted  on  Jonson's  part, 
but  in  the  A  poiogetic  Dialogue  added  to  The  Poetaster  in  the  edition 
Of  1616,  though  excluded  from  that  of  1602,  he  says  he  intends  to 
turn  his  attention  to  tragedy.  This  intention  he  apparently 
carried  out  immediately,  for  in  1602  he  received  £10  from 
Henslowe  for  a  play,  entitled  Richard  Crookbacke,  now  lost— 
unfortunately  so,  for  purposes  of  comparison  in  particular,  even 
if  it  was  only,  as  Fleay  conjectures,  "  an  alteration  of  Mariowe's 
play."  According  to  a  statement  by  Overbuty,  eariy  in  1603, 
"Ben  Johnson,  the  poet,  now  lives  upon  one  Towncscnd," 
supposed  to  have  been  the  poet  and  masque-writer  Aurelian 
Townshcnd,  at  one  time  steward  to  the  ist  eari  of  Salisbury, 
"and  scomcs  the  worid.*'  To  his  other  early  patron,  Lord 
Aubigny,  Jonson  dedicated  the  first  of  his  two  extant  tragedies, 
Sejanus,  produced  by  the  king's  servants  at  the  Globe  late  In 
1603,  Shakespeare  once  more  taking  a  part  in  the  performance. 
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Either  on  its  performante  or  on  its  appearing  in  print  in  1605, 
Jonson  was  called  before  the  privy  council  by  the  Earl  of  North- 
ampton. But  it  is  open  to  question  whether  this  was  the  occa« 
sion  on  which,  according  to  Jonson's  statement  to  Druramond, 
Northampton  "  accused  him  both  of  popery  and  treason  '*  (see 
Castelain,  Appendix  C).  Though,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
unsuccessful  at  first,  the  endurance  of  its  reputation  is  attested 
by  its  performance,  in  a  German  version  by  an  Engli^man, 
John  Michael  Girish,  at  the  court  <^  the  grandson  of  James  I.  at 
Heidelberg. 

When  the  reign  of  James  I.  opened  in  England  and  an  adula- 
tory loyalty  seemed  intent  on  showing  that  it  had  not  exhausted 
Itself  at  the  feet  of  Gloriana,  Jonson's  well-stored  brain  and  ready 
pen  had  their  share  in  devising  and  executing  ingenious  variations 
on  the  theme  "  Welcome — since  we  cannot  do  without  thee  I** 
With  extraordinary  promptitude  his  genius,which,  far  from  being 
"  ponderous  "  in  its  operations,  was  singulariy  s^t  and  flexible 
in  adapting  itself  to  the  demands  made  upon  it,  met  the  new 
taste  for  masques  and  entertainments— new  of  course  in  degree 
rather  than  in  kind— introduced  with  the  new  reign  and  fostered 
by  both  the  king  and  his  consort.  The  pageant  which  on  the 
7th  of  May  1603  bade  the  king  welcome  to  a  capital  dissolved  in 
joy  was  partly  of  Jonson's,  partly  of  Dekkcr's,  devising;  arid  he 
was  able  to  deepen  and  diversify  the  impression  by  the  com- 
position of  masques  presented  to  James  I.  when  entertained  at 
houses  of  the  nobility.  The  Satyr  (1603)  was  produced  on  one  of 
these  occasions.  Queen  Anne's  sojourn  at  Althorpe,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Robert  Spencer,  afterwards  Lord  Althorpe,  who  seems 
to  have  previously  bestowed  some  patronage  upon  him.  The 
Penates  followed  on  May-day  1604  at  the  house  of  Sir  William 
Comwallis  at  Highgate,  and  the  queen  herself  with  her  ladies 
played  his  Masque  of  Blackness  at  Whitehall  in  1605.  He  was 
soon  occasionally  employed  by  the  court  itself— already  in  1606  in 
conjunction  with  Inigo  Jones,  as  responsible  for  the  "  painting 
and  carpentry  "—and  thus  speedily  showed  himself  master  in  a 
species  of  composition  for  which,  more  than  any  other  English' 
poet  before  Milton,  he  secured  an  enduring  place  in  the  national 
poetic  literature.  Personally,  no  doubt,  he  derived  considerable 
material  benefit  from  the  new  fashion— more  especially  if  his 
statement  to.Drummond  was  anything  like  correct,  that  out  of 
his  plays  (which  may  be  presumed  to  mean  bis  original  plays)  he 
had  never  gained  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds. 

Good  humour  seems  to  have  come  back  with  good  fortune. 
Joint  employment  in  The  King's  Entertainment  (1604)  had  recon- 
ciled him  with  Dekker;  and  with  Marston  also,  who  in  1604 
dedicated  to  him  his  Malcontent,  he  was  again  on  pleasant  terms. 
When,  therefore,  in  1604  Marston  and  Chapman  (who,  Jcnson 
told  Drummond,  was  loved  of  him,  and  whom  he  had  probably 
honoured  as  "  Virgil "  in  The  Poetaster,  and  who  has,  though  on 
doubtful  grounds,  been  supposed  to  have  collaborated  in  the 
original  Sejanus)  produced  the  excellent  comedy  of  Eastward  Ho, 
it  appears  to  have  contained  some  contributions  by  Jonson.  At 
all  events,  when  the  authors  were  arrested  on  account  of  one  or 
more  passages  in  the  play  which  were  deemed  insulting  to  the 
Scots,  he  "  voluntarily  imprisoned  himself  "  with  them.  They 
Were  soon  released,  and  a  banquet  at  his  expense,  attended  by 
Camden  and  Selden,  terminated  the  incident.  If  Jonson  is  to 
be  believed,  there  had  been  a  report  that  the  prisoners  were 
to  have  their  ears  and  noses  cut,  and,  with  reference  apparently 
to  this  peril,  "  at  the  midst  oi  the  feast  his  old  mother  drank  to 
him,  and  showed  him  a  paper  which  she  had  intended  (if  the 
sentence  had  taken  execution)  to  have  mUed  in  the  prison  among 
his  drink,  which  was  full  of  lusty  strong  poison;  and  that  she  was 
no  churl,  she  told  him,  she  minded  first  to  have  dnmk  of  it  her- 
self." Strange  to  say,  in  1605  Jonson  and  Chapman,  though  the 
former,  as  he  averred,  had  so  "attempered  "  his  style  as  to  have 
"  given  no  cause  to  any  good  man  of  grief,"  were  again  in  prison 
on  account  of  "  a  play  ";  but  they  appear  to  have  been  once 
more  speedily  set  free,  in  consequence  of  a  very  manly  and 
dignified  letter  addressed  by  Jonson  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  As 
to  the  relations  between  Chapman  and  Jonson,  illustrated  by 
newly  discovered  letten,  s^^jf^W^  Jiiie\L\si,tht  Athenaeum 
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No.  385X  (March  30, 1901),  and  the  comments  of  CaatelauL  He 
thinks  that  the  play  in  question,  in  which  both  Chapman  and 
j'onson  took  part,  was  Sir  GyUf  Goosecoppe,  and  that  the  last 
imprisonment  of  the  two  poets  was  shortly  after  the  discoveiy 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  In  the  mysterious  history  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  Jonson  certainly  had  some  obscure  part.  On  the 
7th  of  November,  very  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy, 
the  council  appears  to  have  sent  for  him  and  to  have  asked  him, 
as  a  loyal  Roman  Catholic,  to  use  his  good  offices  in  inducing 
the  priests  to  do  something  required  by  the  council— one  hardly 
likes  to  conjecture  it  to  have  beeiv  some  tampering  with  the 
secrets  of  confession.  In  any  case,  Uie  negotiations  fell  through, 
because  the  priests  declined  to  come  forth  out  of  their  hiding- 
places  to  be  negotiated  with— greatly  to  the  wrath  of  Ben  Jonson, 
who  declares  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Salisbury  that ''  they  are  all  so 
enweaved  in  It  that  it  will  make  500  gentlemen  less  of  the  reli- 
gion within  this  week,  if  they  cany  their  understanding  about 
thein."  Jonson  himself,  however,  did  not  declare  his  separation 
from  the  Church  of  Rome  for  five  years  longer,  however  much 
it.  might  have  been  to  his  advantage  to  do  so. 
I  His  powers  as  a  dramatist  were  at  their  height  during  the 
earlier  half  of  the  reign  of  James  L;  and  by  the  year  x6i6  he  had 
produced  nearly  all  the  plays  which  are  worthy  of  his  genius. 
They  include  the  tragedy  of  CatUiiu  (acted  and  printed  i6xz), 
which  achieved  only  a  doubtful  success,  and  the  comedies  of 
Volpone,  or  the  Fox  (acted  1605  and  printed  in  1607  with  a  dedi- 
cation "  from  my  house  in  the  Blackfrius  "),  Epicocne,  or  the 
SUenl  Woman  (1609;  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  1610), 
the  Akhemist{i6io;  printed  in  1610),  Bartholomew  Pair  and  The 
Demi  is  an  Ass  (acted  respectively  in  1614  and  z6i6).  During 
the  same  period  he  produced  several  masques,  usually  in  con- 
nexion with  Inigo  Jones,  with  whom,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
quarrelled  already  in  this  reign,  though  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  architect  is  really  intended  to  be  ridiculed  in 
Bartholomew  Pair  under  the  character  of  Lanthom  Leatherhead. 
Littlewit,  according  to  Fleay,  is  Daniel  Among  the  most 
attractive  of  his  masques  may  be  mentioned  the  if  M^tM  of  Btach- 
ness  (x6o6),  the  Masque  of  Beauty  (x6o8),  and  the  Masque  of 
Queens  (1609),  described  by  Swinburne  as  "  the  most  splendid 
of  an  masques  "  and  as  "  one  of  the  typically  splendid  monu- 
ments or  trophies  of  English  literature."  In  z6x6  a  modest 
pension  of  xoo  marks  a  year  was  conferred  upon  him;  and  possi- 
bly this  sign  of  royal  favour  may  have  encouraged  him  to  the 
publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the  folio  colleaed  edition  of 
his  works  (1616),  though  there  are  indications  that  he  had  con- 
templated its  production,  an  exceptional  task  for  a  playwright 
of  his  times  to  take  in  hand,  as  eariy  as  z6ia. 
i  He  had  other  patrons  more  bountiful  than  the  Crown,  and  for 
a  brief  space  of  time  (in  1613)  had  travelled  to  France  as  governor 
(without  apparently  much  moral  authority)  to  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  then  a  state  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  for  whose 
society  Jonson  may  have  gained  a  liking  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern 
in  Cheapside,  but  for  whose  personal  character  he,  like  so  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  seems  to  have  had  but  small  esteem.  By 
the  year  z6i6  Jonson  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  cease 
writing  for  the  stage,  where  neither  his  success  nor  his  profits  had 
equalled  his  merits  and  expectations.  He  continued  to  produce 
masques  and  entertainments  when  called  upon;  but  he  was 
attracted  by  many  other  literary  pursuits,  and  had  already 
accomplished  enough  to  furnish  plentiful  materials  for  retro- 
spective discourse  over  pipe  or  cup.  He  was  already  entitled  to 
lord  it  at  the  Mermaid,  where  his  quick  antagonist  in  earlier 
wit-combats  (if  Fuller's  famous  description  be  authentic)  no 
longer  appeared  even  on  a  visit  from  his  comfortable  retreat  at 
Stratford.  That  on  the  other  hand  Ben  carried  his  wicked  town 
habits  into  Warwickshire,  and  there,  together  with  Drayton, 
made  Shakespeare  drink  so  hard  with  them  as  to  bring  upon  hih- 
self  the  fatal  fever  which  ended  his  days,  is  a  scandal  with  which 
we  may  fairly  refuse  to  load  Jonson's  memory.  That  he  had  a 
share  in  the  preparing  for  the  press  of  the  first  folio  of  Shake- 
speare, or  in  the  composition  of  its  preface,  is  of  course  a  mere 
conjecture. 


It  was  in  the  year  x6x8  that,  likeDrSamod  J^usonaccBtay 
and  a  half  afterwards,  Ben  resolved  to  have  a  real  holiday  for 
once,  and  about  midsummer  started  for  his  ancestral  country, 
Scotland.  He  had  (very  heroically  for  a  man  of  his  habits) 
determined  to  make  the  journey  on  foot;  and  he  was  ^>eedil7 
followed  by  John  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  who  still  further  hand^ 
capped  himself  by  the  condition  that  he  would  accomplish  the 
pilgrimage  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket.  Jonson,  who  pat 
money  in  his  good  friend's  purse-  when  he  came  up  with  him  at 
Leith,  vptxil  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  hospitable  Low- 
lands, being  solemnly  elected  a  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  and  oa 
another  occasion  entrained  at  a  public  banquet  there.  But 
the  best-remembered  hospitality  which  he  enjoyed  was  that  ol 
the  learned  Scottish  poet,  William  Drummond  of  Hawthomdea, 
to  which  we  owe  the  so-called  Conversations.  In  these  famous 
jottings,  the  work  of  no  extenuating  hand,  Jonson  lives  for 
us  to  this  day,  delivering  his  censures,  terse  as  they  are,  in  an 
expansive  mood  whether  of  praise  or  of  blame;  nor  is  he  at  all 
generously  described  in  the  postscript  added  by  his  fatigued  and 
at  times  irritated  host  as  "  a  great  lover  and  praiser  of  himself, 
a  contemner  and  scomer  of  others."  A  poetical  account  of  this 
journey,  "  with  all  the  adventures,*^ w^s  burnt  with  Jonson** 
library.  '  ^_ 

After  his  return  to  England  Jonson  appears  to  have  resumed 
his  former  course  of  life.  Among  his  noble  patrons  aiui  patron- 
esses were  the  countess  of  Rutland  (Sidney's  daughter)  and 
her  cousin  Lady  Wroth;  and  in  16x9  his  visiu  to  the  country 
seats  of  the  nobility  were  varied  by  a  sojourn  at  Oxford  with 
Richard  Corbet,  the  poet,  at  Christ  Church,  on  which  occasion  be 
took  up  the  master's  degree  granted  to  him  by  the  university; 
whether  he  actually  proceeded  to  the  same  degree  granted  to  hha 
at  Cambridge  seems  unknown.  He  confeswd  about  this  time 
that  he  was  or  seemed  growing  "  restive,"  i .«.  lazy,  though  it 
was  not  long  before  he  returned  to  the  occasional  composition  of 
masques.  The  extremely  spirited  Gipsies  Metamorphosed  (i6a x) 
was  thrice  presented  before  the  king,  who  was  so  pleased  with  it 
as  to  grant  to  the  poet  the  reversion  of  the  office  of  master  of  the 
revels,  besides  proposing  to  confer  upon  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. This  honour  Jonson  (hardly  in  deference  to  the  naemory 
of  Sir  Petronel  Flash)  declined;  but  there  was  no  reason  why  be 
should  not  gratefully  accept  the  increase  of  his  pension  in  the 
same  year  (x6ax)  to  £200— a  temporary  increase  only,  inssmurh 
as  it  still  stood  at  xoo  marks  when  afterwards  augmented  by 
Charles  L 

The  dose  of  King  James  L  's  reign  found  the  foremost  of  its  poets 
in  anything  but  a  prosperous  condition.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  hold  the  Sun,  the  Dog,  the  Triple  Tun,  or  the  Old  Devfl  with 
its  Apollo  dub-room,  where  Ben's  supremacy  must  by  this  time 
have  become  established,  responsible  for  this  result;  taverns 
were  the  dubs  of  that  day,  and  a  man  of  letters  is  not  considered 
lost  in  our  own  because  he  haunts  a  smoking-room  in  Pall  MalL 
Disease  had  weakened  the  poet's  strength,  and  the  burning  of  his 
library,  as  his  Execration  upon  Vulcan  sufficiently  shows,  must 
have  been  no  mere  transitory  trouble  to  a  poor  poet  and  scholar. 
Moreover  he  cannot  but  have  fdt,  from  the  time  of  the  accessioa 
of  Charles  I.  early  ini6ss  onwards,  that  the  royal  patronage  would 
no  longer  be  due  in  part  to  anything  like  intellectual  sympathy. 
He  thus  thought  it  best  to  reciir  to  the  surer  way  of  writing  for 
the  stage,  and  in  1625  produced,  with  no  faint  heart,  but  with 
a  very  dear  antidpation  of  the  comments  which  would  be  made 
upon  the  reappearance  of  the  "  huge,  overgrown  play-maker," 
The  Staple  of  News,  a  comedy  excdlent  in  some  respects,  but  lit  tie 
calculated  to  become  popular.  It  was  not  printed  till  163X. 
Jonson,  whose  habit  of  body  was  not  more  condudve  than  were 
his  ways  of  life  to  a  healthy  o)d  age,  bad  a  paralytic  stroke  in 
1626,  and  a  second  in  1628. .  In  the  latter  year,  on  the  death  of 
Middleton,  the  appointment  of  dty  chronologer,  with  a  salary 
of  xoo  nobles  a  year,  was  bestowed  upon  him.  He  appears  to 
have  considered  the  duties  of  this  office  as  purely  ornamental; 
but  in  1 631  his  salary  was  suspended  until  he  should  have  pr^ 
sented  some  fruits  of  his  labours  in  his  place,  or— as  he  more 
succinctly   phrased  it— "yesterday   the  barbarous  court  of* 


aldermen  lisVe  witbdrawn  tbelr  chandlerly  pensloii  for  verjuice 
and  mustard,  £33, 6s.  8d."  After  being  in  i6a8  arrested  by  mistake 
on  the  utterly  false  charge  of  haying  written  certain  verses  in 
approval  of  the  assassination  of  Buckingham,  he  was  soon  allowed 
to  return  to  Westmmstef,  where  ft  would  appear  from  a  letter  of 
his  **  son  and  contiguous  neighbour/'  James  Howell,  he  was  living 
in  1629,  and  about  this  time  narrowly  escaped  another  conflagra-^ 
tion.  In  the  same  year  (1629)  he  once  more  essayed  the  stage 
with  the  comedy  of  The  New  Inn,  which  was  actually,  and  on  iu 
own  merits  not  unjustly,  damned  on  the  first  performance.  It 
was  printed  in  163 1,  **  as  it  was  never  acted  but  most  negligently 
played  ";  and  Jonson  defended  himself  against  his  critics  in  his 
spirited  Ode  lo  Himself.  The  epilogue  to  The  New  Inn  having 
dwelt  not  without  dignity  upon  the  neglect  which  the  poet  had 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  '*  king  and  queen,"  King  Charles 
immediately  sent  the  unlucky  author  a  gift  of  j^ioo,  and  in 
response  to  a  further  appeal  increased  his  standing  salary  to 
the  same  sum,  with  the  addition  of  an  annual  tierce  of  canary 
— the  poet-laureate's  customary  royal  pft,  though  this  designa- 
tion of  an  office,  of  which  Jonson  dischaiged  some  of  what  became 
the  ordinary  functions,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  warrant  dated 
the  26lh  of  March  1630.  In  1634,  by  the  king's  desire,  Jonson'* 
salary  as  chronologer  to  the  dtywas  again  paid.  To  his  later 
years  belong  the  comedies,  rA«  Magnetic  Lady  (1632)  and  The  Tale 
of  a  Tub{i6ii),  both  printed  in  1640,  and  some  masques^  none  of 
which  met  with  great  success.  The  patronage  of  liberal-minded 
men,  such  as  the  earl,  afterwards  duke,  of  Newcastle— by  whom 
he  must  have  been  commissioned  to  write  his  last  two  masques 
Love*s  Welcome  at  Wdbeck  (1633)  and  lM9e*s  Wdcotne  at  Bolsover 
(i634)~-and  Viscount  Falicland,  was  not  wanting,  and  his  was 
hardly  an  instance  in  which  the  fickleness  of  time  and  taste  could 
have  allowed  a  literary  veteran  to  end  his  career  in  neglect.  He 
was  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  English  world  of  letters,  both  at 
the  festive  meetings  where  he  ruled  the  roast  among  the  younger 
authors  whose  pride  it  was  to  be"  sealed  of  the  tribe  of  Ben,  "and 
by  the  avowal  of  grave  writers,  old  or  young,  not  one  of  whom 
would  have  ventured  to  dispute  his  titular  pre-eminence.  Nor 
was  he  to  the  last  unconscious  of  the  claims  upon  Jiim  which  his 
position  brought  with  it.  When,  neariy  two  years  after  he  had 
lost  his  Surviving  son,  death  came  upon  the  sick  old  man  on  the 
6th  of  August  1637,  he  left  behind  him  an  unfinished  work  of 
great  beauty,  the  pastoral  drama  of  The  Sad  Shepherd  (printed  in 
1641).  For  forty  years,  he  said  in  the  prologue,  he  had  feasted 
the  public;  at  first  he  could  scarce  hit  its  taste,  but  patience  had 
at  last  enabled  it  to  identify  itself  with  the  working*of  his  pen. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  think  of  Ben  Jonson  presiding, 
attentive  to  his  own  applause,  over  a  circle  of  younger  followers 
and  admirers  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  hard  struggle  which 
he  had  passed  through  before  gaining  the  crown  now  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  his.  Howell  records,  in  the  year  before  Ben's 
death,  that  a  solemn  supper  at  the  poet's  own  bouse,  where  the 
host  had  almost  spoiled  the  relish  of  the  feast  by  vilifying  others 
and  magnifying  himself , "  T.  Ca.  "(Thomas  Carew)  buzzed  in  the 
writer's  ear  "  that,  though  Ben  had  barrelled  up  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge,  3ret  it  seemed  he  had  not  read  the  Ethics,^hich,  among 
other  precepts  of  morality,  forbid  self-commendation."  Self- 
reliance  is  but  too  frequently  coupled  with  self-consciousness,  and 
for  good  and  for  evil  self-confidence  was  no  doubt  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  character  of  Ben  Jonson.  Hence  the  com- 
bativeness  which  involved  him  in  so  many  quarrels  in  his  eariler 
days,  and  which  jarred  so  harshly  upon  the  less  militant  and  in 
some  respects  more  pedantic  nature  of  Drummond.  But  bis 
quarrels  do  not  appear  to  have  entered  deeply  into  his  soul,  or 
indeed  usually  to  have  lasted  long.'  He  was  too  exuberant  in  his 
vituperations  to  be  bitter,  and  too  outspoken  to  be  malicious. 
He  loved  of  all  things  to  be  called  **  honest,"  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  deserved  the  epithet.    The  old  super- 

*  With  tnigo  Jones,  however,  in  quarrelling  with  whom,  as  Howell 
reminds  Jonson.  the  poet  was  virtually  quarrellinff  with  his  bread 
and  butter,  he  seems  to  have  found  it  impossible  to  live  permanently 
at  peace ;  his  satirical  Expostulation  against  the  architect  was  pub- 
lished as  late  as  1635.  Chapman's  satire  against  his  old  associate, 
perhaps  due  to  this  quarrel,  was  left  unfinished  and  unpublished. 
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Stition  that  Jonson  was  filled  with  malignant  envy  of  the  greatest 
of  his  fellow-dramatists,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  giving  ex- 
pression to  it,  hardly  needs  notice.  Those  who  consider  that 
Shakespeare  was  beyond  criticism  may  find  blasphemy  in  the 
saying  of  Jonson  that  Shakespeare  '*  wanted  art."  Occasional 
jesting  allusions  to  particular  plays  of  Shakespeare  may  be  found 
in  Jonson,  among  which  shoiild  hardly  be  included  the  sneer  at 
*•  mouldy  "  Perides  in  his  Ode  to  Himself.  But  these  amount  to 
nothing  collectively,  and  to  very  little  individually;  and  against 
them  have  to  be  set,  not  only  the  many  pleasant  traditions  con- 
cerning the  long  intimacy  between  the  pair,  but  also  the  lines, 
prefixed  to  the  first  Shake^>eare  folio,  as  noble  as  they  are 
judicious,  dedicated  By  the  survivor  to  "  the  star  of  poets,"  and 
the  adaptation,  dearly  sympathetic  notwithstanding  all  its  buts, 
de  Shakespeare  nostrat.  in  the  Discoveries.  But  if  Gifford  had 
rendered  no  other  service  to  Jonson's  fame  he  must  be  allowed  to 
have  once  for  all  vindicated  it  from  the  cruellest  aspersion 
which  has  ever  been  cast  upon  it.  That  in  general  Ben  Jonson 
was  a  man  of  strong  likes  and  dislikes,  and  was  wont  to  manifest 
the  latter  as  vehemently  as  the  former,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny. 
He  was  at  least  impartial  in  his  censures,  dealing  them  out  freely 
to  Puritan  poets  like  Aether  and  (supposing  him  not  to  have 
exaggerated  his  free-spokenness)  to  princes  of  his  diurch  like 
Cardinal  du  Perron.  And,  if  sensitive  to  attack,  he  seems  to 
have  been  impervious  to  flattery— to  judge  from  the  candour 
with  which  he  condemned  the  foibles  even  of  so  enthusiastic  an 
admirer  as  Beaumont  The  personage  that  he  disliked  the  most, 
and  openly  abused  in  the  roundest  terms,  was  unfortimately  one 
with  many  heads  and  a  tongue  to  hiss  in  each— no  other  than 
that  "  general  public  "  which  it  was  the  fundamental  mistake  of 
his  life  to  fancy  he  could  "  rail  into  approbation  "  before  he  had 
effectively  secured  its  goodwill.  And  upon  the  whole  it  may  be 
said  that  the  admiration  of  the  few,  rather  than  the  favour  of  Ihe 
many,  has  kept  green  the  fame  of  the  most  independent  among 
all  the  masters  of  an  art  which,  in  more  senses  than  one,  must 
please  to  live. 

Jonson's  learning  and  industry,  which  were  alike  exceptional, 
by  no  means  exhausted  themselves  in  furnishing  and  daborating 
the  materials  of  his  dramatic  works.  His  enemies  sneered  at  him 
as  a  translator— a  title  which  the  preceding  generation  was 
inclined  to  esteem  the  most  honourable  in  literature.  But  his 
classical  scholarship  shows  itself  in  other  directions  besides  his 
translations  from  the  Latin  poets  (the  Ars  poeiica  in  particular),  in 
addition  to  which  he  appears  to  have  written  a  version  of  Barclay's 
Argenis;  it  was  likewise  the  basis  of  his  English  Crammar,  of 
which  nothing  but  the  rough  draft  remains  (the  MS.  itself  having 
perished  in  the  fire  in  his  library),  and  in  connexion  with  the  sub- 
ject of  which  he  appears  to  have  pursued  other  linguistic  studies 
(Howell  in  1629  was  trying  to  procure  him  a  Welsh  grammar). 
And  its  effects  are  very  visible  in  some  of  the  most  pleasing  of 
his  non-dramatic  poems,  which  often  display  that  combination 
of  polish  and  simplidty  hardly  to  be  reached— or  even  to  be 
appredated — ^without  some  measure  of  classical  training. 

Exdusively  of  the  few  lyrics  in  Jonson's  dramas  (which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  stately  choruses  in  Catiline^  charm,  and 
perhaps  may  surprise,  by  thdr  lightness  of  touch),  his  non- 
dramatic  works  are  comprised  in  the  following  collections.  The 
book  of  JS^'p-diM  (published  in  the  first  folio  of  1616)  contained, 
in  the  poet's  own  words,  the  "ripest  of  his  studies."  His  notion 
of  an  epigram  was  the  andent,  not  the  restricted  modem  one — 
still  less  that  of  the  critic  (R.  C,  the  author  of  The  Times*  Whistle) 
in  whose  language,  according  to  Jonson,  ^'witty  "  was  ""obscene." 
On  the  whole,  these  epigrams  excd  more  in  encomiastic  than  in 
satiric  touches,  while  the  pathos  of  one  or  two  epitaphs  in  the 
collection  is  of  the  truest  kind.  In  the  lyrics  and  epistles  con- 
tained in  the  Forest  (also  in  the  first  fob'o),  Jonson  shows  greater 
variety  in  the  poetic  styles  adopted  by  him;  but  the  subject  of 
love,  which  Dryden  considered  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the 
author's  dramas,  is  similariy  eschewed  here.  The  Underwoods 
(not  published  collectivdy  tiU  the  second  and  surreptitious  folio) 
are  a  misceUaneous  series,  comprising,  together  with  a  few 
religious  and  a  few  amatoij  poems,  a  la^  number  of  epigrams. 
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epitaphs,  elegies  and  "odes."  including  both  the  tributes  to 
Shakespeare  and  several  to  royal  and  other  patrons  and  friends, 
besides  the  Execration  upon  Vulcan,  and  the  characteristic  ode 
addressed  by  the  poet  to  himself.  To  these  pieces  in  verse  should 
be  added  the  Discoveries — Timber,  or  Discoveries  made  upon  Men 
and  Matters,  avowedly  a  commonplace  book  of  aphorisms  noted 
by  the  poet  in  his  daily  readings — thoughts  adopted  and  adapted 
in  more  tranquil  and  perhaps  more  sober  moods  than  those  which 
gave  rise  to  the  outpourings  of  the  Conversations  at  Hawthorndcr. 
As  to  the  critical  vsJue  of  these  Conversations  it  is  far  from  being 
only  negative;  he  knew  how  to  admire  as  well  as  how  to  disdain. 
For  these  thoughts,  though  abounding  with  biographical  as  well 
as  general  interest,  Jonson  was  almost  entirely  indebted  to 
ancient  writers,  or  (as  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Spingarn  and 
by  Percy  Simpson)  indebted  to  the  humanists  of  the  Renaissance 
(see  Modern  Language  Review,  ii.  3,  April  1907). 

The  extant  dramatic  works  of  Ben  Jonson  fall  into  three  or, 
if  his  fragmentary  pastoral  drama  be  considered  to  stand  by 
itself,  into  four  distinct  divisions.  The  tragedies  are  only  two  in 
number — Sejanus  his  Fall  and  Catiline  his  Conspiracy}  Of  these 
the  earlier,  as  is  worth  noting,  was  produced  at  Shakespeare's 
theatre,  in  all  probability  before  the  first  of  Shakespeare's  Roman 
dramas,  and  still  contains  a  considerable  admixture  of  rhyme  in 
the  dialogue.  Though  perhaps  less  carefully  elaborated  in  diction 
than  its  successor,  Sejanus  is  at  least  equally  impressive  as  a 
highly  wrought  dramatic  treatment  of  a  complex  historic  theme. 
The  character  of  Tiberius  adds  an  element  of  curious  psychological 
interest  on  which  speculation  has  never  quite  exhausted  itself 
and  which,  in  Jonson's  day  at  least,  was  wanting  to  the  figures 
of  Catiline  and  his  associates.  But  in  both  plays  the  action  is 
powerfully  conducted,  and  the  care  bestowed  by  the  dramatist 
upon  the  great  variety  of  characters  introduced  cannot,  as  in 
some  of  his  comedies,  be  said  to  distract  the  interest  of  the  reader. 
Both  these  tragedies  arc  noble  works,  though  the  relative  popu- 
larity of  the  subject  (for  conspiracies  are  in  the  long  run  more 
interesting  than  camarillas)  has  perhaps  secured  the  preference 
to  Catiline.  Yet  this  play  and  its  predecessor  were  alike  too 
manifestly  intended  by  their  author  to  court  the  goodwill  of 
what  he  calls  the  "  extraordinary  "  reader.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  (with  the  aid  of  judicious  shortenings)  either  could 
altogether  miss  its  effect  on  the  stage;  but,  while  Shakespeare 
causes  us  to  forget,  Jonson  seems  to  wish  us  to  remember,  his 
authorities.  The  half  is  often  greater  than  the  whole;  and  Jonson, 
Uke  all  dramatists  and,  it  might  be  added,  all  novelists  in  similar 
cases,  has  had  to  pay  the  penalty  incurred  by  too  obvious  a 
desire  to  underline  the  learning  of  the  author. 

Perversity — or  would-be  originality — alone  could  declare 
Jonson's  tragedy  preferable  to  his  comedy.  Even  if  the  revc^ution 
which  he  created  in  the  comic  branch  of  the  drama  had  been  mis- 
taken in  its  principles  or  unsatisfactory  in  its  results,  it  would  be 
dear  that  the  strength  of  his  dramatic  genius  lay  in  the  power  of 
depicting  a  great  variety  of  characters,  and  that  in  comedy  alone 
he  succeeded  in  finding  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  this  power. 
There  may  have  been  no  very  original  or  very  profound  discovery 
in  the  idea  which  he  illustrated  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  and, 
as  it  were,  technically  elaborated  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour 
— that  in  many  men  one  quality  is  observable  which  so  possesses 
them  as  to  draw  the  whole  of  their  individualities  one  way,  and 
that  this  phenomenon  "may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  humour." 
The  idea  of  the  master  quality  or  tendency  was,  as  has  been  well 
observed,  a  very  considerable  one  for  dramatist  or  novelist.  Nor 
did  Jonson  (happily)  attempt  to  work  out  this  idea  with  any 
excessive  scientific  consistency  as  a  comic  dramatist.  But,  by 
refusing  to  apply  the  term  "  humour  "  {q.v.)  to  a  mere  peculiarity 
or  affectation  of  manners,  and  restricting  its  use  to  actual  or 
implied  differences  or  distinctions  of  character,  he  broadened  the 
whole  basis  of  English  comedy  after  his  fashion,  as  Molicre  at  a 
.  *0f  The  Fall  of  Mortimer  Jonson  left  only  a  few  lines  behind  him ; 
out,  as  he  also  left  the  argument  of  the  play,  factious  ingi miiiy 
contrived  to  furbish  up  the  relic  into  a  libel  against  Queen  CarolUn," 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1751,  and  to  revive  the  contrivanci:  V>v 
way  of  an  insult  to  the  princew  dowager  of  Wales  and  Lord  Bulc;  in 
1703. 


Liter  date,  keeping  in  closer  touch  with  the  oommim  cxperious 
of  human  life,  irith  a  lighter  hand  broadened  the  basis  of  French 
and  of  modern  Western  comedy  at  large.  It  does  not  of  course 
follow  that  Jonson's  disciples,  the  Bromes  and  the  Cartwri^ts, 
always  adequately  reproduced  the  master's  conception  o( 
"  humorous "  comedy.  Jonson's  wide  and  various  reading 
helped  him  to  diversify  the  application  of  his  theory,  while  perhaps 
at  times  it  led  him  into  too  remote  illustrations  of  it.  SttU, 
Captain  Bobadil  and  Captain  Tucca,  Madlente  and  Fungoao, 
Volpone  and  Mosca,  and  a  goodly  number  of  ot  her  charaaers  im- 
press themselves  permanently  upon  the  memory  of  those  whose 
attention  they  have  as  a  matter  of  course  commanded.  It  is  a 
very  futile  criticism  to  condemn  Jonson's  characters  as  a  mere 
series  of  types  of  general  ideas;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  very 
sound  criticism  to  object,  with  Barry  Cornwall,  to  the  "  mulii* 
tude  of  characters  who  throw  no  light  upon  the  story,  and  lend 
no  interest  to  it,  occupying  space  that  had  better  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  principal  agents  of  the  plot." 

In  the  construction  of  plots,  as  in  most  other  respects,  Jonson's 
at  once  conscientious  and  vigorous  mind  led  him  in  the  direction 
of  originality;  he  depended  to  a  far  less  degree  than  the  greater 
part  of  his  contemporaries  (Shakespeare  with  the  rest)  upon 
borrowed  plots.  But  either  his  inventive  character  was 
occasionally  at  fault  in  this  respect,  or  his  devotion  to  his 
characters  often  diverted  his  attention  from  a  brisk  condua 
of  his  plot.  Barry  Cornwall  has  directed  attention  to  the 
essential  likeness  in  the  plot  of  two  of  Jonson's  best  comedies, 
Volpone  and  The  Alchemist;  and  another  critic,  W.  Bodham 
Donne,  has  dwelt  on  the  difficulty  which,  in  Tke  Poetaster  and 
elsewhere,  Ben  Jonson  seems  to  experience  in  sustaining  the 
promise  of  his  actions.  The  Poetaster  is,  however,  a  playjut 
generis,  in  which  the  real  business  can  hardly  be  said  to  begin 
till  the  last  act. 

Dryden,  when  criticizing  Ben  Jonson's  comedies,  thought  fit, 
while  allowing  the  old  master  humour  and  incontestable  "  plea- 
santness," to  deny  him  wii  and  those  ornaments  thereof  which 
Quintilian  reckons  up  under  the  terms  urbana,  salsa,  faceta  and 
so  forth.  Such  wit  as  Dryden  has  in  view  is  the  mere  outward 
fashion  or  style  of  the  day,  the  euphuism  or  "  sbeerwit  "  or  ckic 
which  is  the  creed  of  Fastidious  Brisks  and  of  their  astute 
purveyors  at  any  given  moment.  In  this  Ben  Jonson  was  no 
doubt  defective;  but  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  him,  as  a 
comic  dramatist,  to  have  maintained  towards  the  world  around 
him  the  attitude  of  a  philosopher,  careless  of  mere  transient 
externalisms.  It  is  said  that  the  scene  of  his  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour  was  originally  laid  near  Florence;  and  his  Volpone,  which 
is  perhaps  the  darkest  social  picture  ever  drawn  by  him,  plays  at 
Venice.  Neither  locality  was  ill-chosen,  but  the  real  atmosphere 
of  his  comedies  is  that  of  the  native  surroundings  amidst  which 
they  were  produced;  and  Ben  Jonson's  times  live  for  us  in  his 
men  and  women,  his  country  gulls  and  town  gulls,  his  alchemists 
and  exorcists,  his  "  skcldring  "  captains  and  whining  Puritans, 
and  the  whole  ragamuffin  rout  of  his  Bartholomevf  Fair,  the 
comedy  par  excellence  of  Elizabethan  low  life.  After  he  had 
described  the  pastimes,  fashionable  and  unfashionable,  of  his 
age,  its  feeble  superstitions  and  its  flaunting  naughtinesses, 
its  vapouring  affectations  and  its  lying  effronteries,  with  an 
odour  as  of  "  divine  tabacco  "  pervading  the  whole,  little  might 
seem  to  be  left  to  dc*iril}«  i^^^h  "soni"  and  succ«$JO%,i» 
Enough,  howcN'er,  remaijicd;,  -  ** 
again  threw  manners  and  *V?^ 
medley. 

The  gift  which  boU^ 


was  that  of  excrcisjf 
he  wished  to  e*"^ 
consciousness^^ 
he  scorned  ^^^ 
by  the  cxa* 
pcrmitlc*' 
Evrry  JJ 
and  • 


Into  an  undistin^^ 
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to  be  regretted  as  introdadng  into  his  dramas  an  exotic  and 
often  vexatious  element.  A  man  of  letters  to  the  very  core, 
he  never  quite  understood  that  there  is  and  ought  to  be  a  wide 
difference  of  methods  between  the  world  of  letters  and  the  world 
of  the  theatre. 

The  richness  and  versatility  of  Jonson's  genius  will  never  be 
fully  appreciated  by  those  who  fail  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
what  is  preserved  to  us  of  his  "  masques  "  and  cognate  enter- 
tainments. He  was  conscious  enough  of  his  success  in  this 
direction — "  next  himself/'  he  said,  "  only  Fletcher  and  Chap- 
man could  write  a  masque."  He  introduced,  or  at  least  estab- 
lished, the  ingenious  innovation  of  the  anti-masque,  which 
Schlegel  has  described,  as  a  species  of  "  parody  added  by  the 
poet  to  his  device,  and  usually  prefixed  to  the  serious  entry," 
and  which  accordingly  supplies  a  grotesque  antidote  to  the  often 
extravagantly  imaginative  main  conception.  Jonson's  learning, 
creative  power  and  humorous  ingenuity — combined,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  with  a  genuine  lyrical  gift — all  found  abundant 
opportunities  for  displaying  themselves  in  these  productions. 
Though  a  growth  of  foreign  origin,  the  masque  was  by  him 
thoroughly  domesticated  in  the  high  places  of  English  literature. 
He  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  species  produce  its  poetic 
masterpiece  in  Comus. 

The  Sad  Shepherd,  of  which  Jonson  left  behind  him  three  acts 
and  a  prologue,  is  distinguished  among  English  pastoral  dramas 
by  its  freshness  of  tone;  it  breathes  something  of  the  sphit  of 
the  greenwood,  and  is  not  unnatural  even  in  its  supernatural 
element.  While  this  piece,  with  its  charming  love-scenes 
between  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marion,  remains  a  fragment, 
another  pastoral  by  Jonson,  the  May  Lord  (which  F.  G.  Fleay 
and  J.  A.  Symonds  sought  to  identify  with  The  Sad  Shepherd;  see, 
however,  W.  W.  Greg  in  introduction  to  the  Louvain  reprint), 
has  been  lost,  and  a  third,  of  which  Loch  Lomond  was  intended 
to  be  the  scene,  probably  remained  unwritten. 

Though  Ben  Jonson  never  altogether  recognized  the  truth  of 
the  maxim  that  the  dramatic  art  has  properly  speaking  no 
didactic  purpose,  his  long  and  laborious  life  was  not  wasted 
upon  a  barren  endeavour.  In  tragedy  he  added  two  works  of 
uncommon  merit  to  our  dramatic  literature.  In  comedy  his 
aim  was  higher,  his  effort  more  sustained,  and  his  success  more 
solid  than  were  those  of  any  of  his  fellows.  In  the  subsidiary 
and  hybrid  species  of  the  masque,  he  helped  to  open  a  new  and 
attractive  though  undoubtedly  devious  path  in  the  field  of 
dramatic  literature.  His  intellectual  endowments  surpassed 
those  of  most  of  the  great  English  dramatists  in  richness  and 
breadth;  and  in  energy  of  application  he  probably  left  them  all 
behind.'  Inferior  to  more  than  one  of  his  fellow-dramatists  in 
the  power  of  imaginative  sympathy,  he  was  first  among  the 
Elizabethans  in  the  power  of  observation;  and  there  is  point  in 
Barrett  Wendell's  paradox,  that  as  a  dramatist  he  was  not 
really  a  poet  but  a  painter.  Yet  it  is  less  by  these  gifts,  or  even 
by  his  unexcelled  capacity  for  hard  work,  than  by  the  true  ring 
of  manliness  that  he  will  always  remain  distinguished  among 
his  peers. 

Jonson  was  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  the  inscription,  "  O  Rare  Ben  Jonson,**  was 
cut  in  the  slab  over  his  grave.  In  the  beginning  of  the  i8th 
century  a  portrait  bust  was  put  up  to  his  memory  in  the  Poets* 
Corner  by  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford.  Of  Honlhorst's  portrait  of 
Jonson  at  Knole  Park  there  is  a  copy  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery;  another  was  engraved  by  W.  Marshall  for  the  1640 
edition  of  his  Poems. 

Bibliography. — ^The  date  of  the  first  folio  volume  of  Jonaon's 
Wwks  (of  which  title  his  novel  but  characteristic  use  in  applying 
it  to  plays  was  at  the  time  much  ridiculed)  has  already  been  men- 
tionea  as  1616;  the  second,  professedly  published  in  1640,  is  de- 
scribed by  Gffford  as  "  a  wretched  continuation  of  the  first,  printed 
from  lASS.  surreptitioasly  obtained  during  his  life,  or  ignorantly 
hurried  through  the  press  after  his  death,  and  bearing  a  variety  of 
dates  from  1631  to  1641  inclusive."  The  works  were  reprinted  in 
a  single  folio  volume  in  1692.  in  which  The  New  Inn  and  The  Case  is 
Aitertd  were  included  for  the  first  time,  and  again  in  6  vols  8vo  in 
1715.  Peter  Whalley's edition  in  7  vols.,  with  a  life,  appeared  in  1736, 
but  wifts  superseded  in  1816  by  William  GifTord's.  in  9  vols,  (of  which 
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the  first  includes  a  biographical  memoir,  and  the  famous  essay  on 
the  "  Proofs  of  Ben  fonaoo's  Malignity,  from  the  Commentators 

on  "^  !::  .-^^r.:"V^  A  n-y  r^-^i^^  nf  Clf::.r:  -vi:  r::"-^:1  im 
9  ■<.  '-ly.  in  1^75  by  C^-'U-jhcI  I'.  Cuuninisliim,  i;^  wtlt  ^a^i  dii^jj  ft-print 
m  ^  "H'li.  in  Itt70.  Both  cofitahj  the  CevpeFtaiionj  with  Dmmmond» 
whivM  ¥reru  first  printed  in  full  by  Davkl  LM.'tn^  in  the  Skate^peare 
5t,  ^  iv*  Publkatfmi  (1^43  J  and  the  Jonjanus  Vtrbitis^  a.  coll^xticm, 
(u;  I'.iralloledl  in  numt>er  and  varirnr  of  authDrs.)  of  poci,ira9  ij-ibiiteS) 
piililijihod  about  six  rropih's  aficf  rdawn's  draiEi  by  hi*  friinds  and 
ad  ri  if  era.  Hicre  i&al^oa  sini^e-s  wnmc  rdition,  *ith  a  \try  nroiliable 
mf  ii!i>tr,  by  Bairy  CornvraH  (iftjHJ.  Art  cditian  erf  Ben  Jonson*! 
woiik*  from  the  aripnal  texts  was  rKtrilji'  undertaken  by  C  H* 
He-rlard  and  fercy  Sunnson.  A  aelwrticm!  tram  hia  p}^yi,  cditiAl  for  the 
'•  Mtf maid  "  ftCfiicaiii  is^jh  1:89s  by  D.  Nichokon^niLhanintrwliittida 
by  C.  H,  Hcrfwrd,  waj  mn^suod  iti  1904.  W.  W.  Bang  In  hi^  ^f^islft' 
tafien  Tiir  Kttnde  dej  ctlea  en^isrA'm  Dramas  Has  iiepnntk?d  from  the 
folLf>  of  ifnit  ibo«e  of  Ben  Jonson's  playi  whkh  arc  contilrbcd  in  It 
(L  ■  J  u  V  ai  rt ,  1  goS-T<^)-  Et^  Ms»  in  his  H^m&ut  And  Bfery  M&%  m«l 
of  hi 5  llamimr  hiivc  been  edited  fw  the  samt  *'rie*  (iG  ana  ij*  1905 
a r  3  1 707 )  by  W.  W.  Bans  =^ ^^  W.  W,  C rc:g^  Et* ry  Man  itt  h ts  Uufnuw 
ha  -  nlsn  bwn  edited*  with  a  brief  bicj^raphtcal  as  wttl  as  vptcial 
in-  '  '-IT,  to  which  the  pfc*f^nt  skct'Cti  pwt-s  tqnuf  lietaila,  by 
H  .rlcy  (1S77}.     Some  valuable  cfiUiuns  ol  plays  by  Ben 

Jc  Iji^en  rt-ccntSy  publbhcd  by  American  ichufars  In  the 

y(  .,  :,  ...i  ifi  Efi^lhK  edited  by  A.  h.  Co^k—Tkt  Fo^imter,  &L 
H  S.  Miliary  (1905):  The  Akhemisi,  cd.  C.  M.  Hathaway  h^^a); 
Tht  Dir.-J  IE  tin  Am,  ed,  W.  S.  johfiwn  {\^ot$)i  The  SiapU  of  iVnti, 
cd  n^  nil  IT  iiijiiti:  TV  New  Inn.  ed.  by  G,  Un^miicr  (1908); 
7*/  '  '''.'AJdron'*  continuaTion)  ha*  ticen  cdiLtd  by 

W-  A  -  (.>n  L^  L.  r  l!  :.  >  MaUriidien  sur  Kunde  dei  aiSea  eniliicheff 
Dramas  (Louvain,  1905). 

The  criticisms  of  Ben  Jonson  are  too  numerous  for  cataloguing 
here;  among  those  by  eminent  Englishmen  should  be  specially  men* 
tioned  John  Diyden  s,  particularly  those  in  his  Essay  on  Dramatic 
Poesy  (1667-1608;  revised  1684).  and  in  the  preface  to  i4n  Evening's 
Love,  or  the  Mock  Astrdoger  (i66i8;.  and  A.  C.  Swinburne's  5/f«fy  of  Ben 
Jq„  .„.  '-r**-^  ■-,  -.- -^^-H  t.nTT^r„.r'r,  tbc»  pjjfnifirnTirT  nf  tlir  ^''■"-n^^nM 
is  ii'i  ■■ipTjii-hrn^'^ji..  ^Hjt  alii  J  F.  t*.  l-k^y,  [iiLW^pku.il  Chtumcif  of 
tht  liiuihih  Drama  (ifiyi).  L  311-3*7*  i'*  !-»»;  C  >L  lierlurd,  "  Ben 

ioii-  irt  "  (art.  in  Dkt.  NaL  Bi0f.f  vvh  jwtx..  itoj)^  A*  W»  Ward, 
fr  ii'f>i  of  EnrJiik  Dmmatk  Lttfr&titre,  jnd  eil,  (lS^)»  it.  ao6- 
407  ;  .md  tor  a  list  of  early  imnressiiniiiSk  W^  W*  Gfrg-  List  d/  EngUsk 
Pli-n  iiinii£ii  before  164  j  and  printrd  Lefen  jyao  {BMliygtiiipmai^ 
So"  iL'iy^  1900),  pp.  55"Sft  and  supplirmcnt  IJ-15*  An  important; 
Fr>  ni  h  work  on  Ben  Janson,  botn  biograpliical  and  rritkal,  and 
coi:t  Tiikin^,  hcsiiles  many  tran^lationji  of  scenes  and  p<uaagc«, 
sofTic  vabjdbic  jippcndtces,  to  more  than  one  of  wbtth  rrfcreoc* 
ha^  tk^n  made  atf^rvc,  it  hfatirice  Castelaiil's  Brra  Ionian,  Vk&mmi  ^ 
/'flrirt/c  (is>07).  Among  ireaiiies  or  es^^ys  on  partkrular  aspects 
of  Ik.  literary  work  may  be  nicriti[:ffvcid  Eniil  Kocppefb  QtifUeMAtvditn 
zu  'hn  Dtamen  Ben  J^nsan's,  S:c.  {iSyS);  the  iiame  writer's  "  Beii 
Joivjn'fl  Wirlciing  aul  *tilgcnft*ii*-'he  DramaEtker,"  lic.,  in  Amgti' 
cis!:-tke  TorachuKj^in.  20  (I9u6>£  F.  E,  Sc he! ling's  Ben  lansoti  and 
tht  Lhiiitnt  Sihoei  (itlqa):  and  as  to  hi*  ruaiflue*,  A.  Socrgcl,  Di« 
enfJiMhen  Mtubftispicic  (i9Sj)  and  J.  Sclimidt,  Ubcf  Ben  Jomon'ii 
M-i  !:  ■n'^lilrk/'  m  Hcrrig'a  Artfit'v,  &t.i  xxviL  S'~9^*  5^C  also 
H.  RriniJip  "Ben  jonMn's  Pocrik  und  seine  Btrij^hiiflgea  lu 
Hcfr;if;'  in  Munchener  S^itraie,  16  (1899)*  (A,  W.  W.) 

JOPUlf,  a  city  of  Jasper  county,  Missouri,  U.S.A.,  on  JopUn 
creek,  about  140  m.  S.  of  Kansas  City.  Pop.  (1800),  9945; 
(1900),  26,023,  of  whom  893  were  foreign-bom  and  773  were 
negroes;  (19 10  census)  32.073-  ^^  is  served  by  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas,  and  the  Kansas  City  Southern  railways,  and  by 
inlerurban  electric  lines.  The  city  has  a  fine  court-house,  a 
United  Suies  government  building,  a  Carnegie  library  and  a 
large  auditorium.  Joplin  is  the  trade  centre  of  a  rich  agricul- 
tural and  fruil-grawing  district,  but  its  growth  has  been  chiefly 
due  to  its  situation  in  one  of  the  must  productive  zinc  and  lead 
regions  in  the  country,  for  which  it  is  the  commercial  centre. 
In  1906  the  value  of  zinc-ore  shipments  from  this  Missouri- 
Kansas  (or  Joplin)  district  was  $12,074,105,  and  of  shipments 
of  lead  ore,  $3,048,558,  The  value  of  Joplin's  factory  product 
in  1905  was  $3,006,203,  an  increase  of  29"3%  since  1900. 
Natural  gas,  piped  from  the  Kansas  fields,  is  used  for  light  and 
power,  and  electricity  for  commercial  lighting  and  power  is 
derived  from  plants  on  Spring  River,  near  Vark,  Kansas,  and  on 
Shoal  creek.  The  municipality  owns  its  electric-lighting  plant; 
the  water-works  are  under  private  ownership.  The  first  settle- 
ment in  the  neighbourhood  was  made  in  1838.  In  1871  Joplin 
was  laid  out  and  incorporated  as  a  town;  in  187a  it  and  a  rival 
town  on  the  other  side  of  Joplin  creek  were  united  under  the 
name  Union  City:  in  1873  Union  Cityjwas  chartered  as  a  dty 
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under  the  nune  Joplio;  and  in  xB88  Joplin  was  chartered  as  a 
dty  of  the  third  class.  The  dty  derives  its  name  from  the 
creek,  which  was  named  in  honour  of  the  Rev.  Harris  G.  Joplin 
(c.  1810-1847),  a  native  of  Tennessee. 

,  JOPPA,  less  correctly  JaIfa  (Arab.  KJ/tf),  a  seaport  on  the 
coast  of  Palestine.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  being  mentioned 
in  the  tribute  lists  of  Tcthmosis  (Thothmes)  III.;  but  as  it  never 
was  in  the  territory  of  the  pre^zilic  Israelites  it  was  to  them  a 
place  of  no  importance.  Its  ascription  to  the  tribe  of  Dan 
Gosh.  six.  46)  is  purely  theoretical.  According  to  the  authors 
of  Chronicles  (»  Chron.  u.  16),  Ezra  (iii.  7)  and  Jonah  (i.  3)  it 
was  a  seaport  for  importation  of  the  Lebanon  timber  floated 
down  the  coasts  or  for  ships  plying  even  to  distant  Tarshish. 
About  148  B.C.  it  was  captured  from  the  Syrians  by  Jonathan 
Maccabaeus  (x  Mace.  x.  75)  and  later  it  was  retaken  and  garri- 
soned by  Simon  his  brother  (xiL  33,  xiii.  x  i).  It  was  restored 
to  the  Syrians  by  Pompcy  (JoS.,  Ant.  xiv.  4,  4)  but  again  given 
back  to  the  Jews  (ib.  xiv.  10,  6)  with  an  exemption  from  tax. 
St  Peter  ior  a  while  lodged  at  Joppa,  where  he  restored  the 
benevolent  widow  Tabitha  to  life,  and  bad  the  vision  which 
taught  him  the  universality  of  the  plan  of  Christianity. 

According  to  Strabo  (xvL  ii.),  who  makes  the  atrange 
mistake  of  saying  that  Jerusalem  is  visible  from  Joppa,  the 
place  was  a  resort  of  pirates.  It  was  destroyed  by  Vespasian 
in  the  Jewish  War  (68).  Tradition  connects  the  story  of 
Andromeda  and  the  sea-monster  with  the  sea-coast  of  Joppa, 
and  in  early  times  her  chains  were  shown  as  well  as  the  skeleton 
of  the  monster  itself  (Jos.  Wars,  iii.  9,  3).  The  site  seems  to 
have  been  shown  even  to  some  medieval  pilgrims,  and  curious 
traces  of  it  have  been  detected  in  modem  Moslem  legends. 

In  the  sth  and  nth  centuries  we  hear  from  time  to  time  of 
bishops  of  Joppa,  under  the  metropolitan  of  Jerusalem.  In 
XX  26  the  district  was  captured  by  the  knights  of  St  John,  but 
lost  to  Saladin  in  X187.  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  retook  it  in 
1 191,  but  it  was  finally  retaken  by  Malek  d  *Adil  in  1x96.  It 
languished  for  a  time;  in  the  i6th  century  it  was  an  almost 
uninhabited  ruin;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  X7th  century  it 
began  aJiew  to  de\^op  as  a  seaport.  In  x  799  it  was  stormed 
by  Napoleon;  the  fortifications  were  repaired  and  strengthened 
by  the  British. 

i  The  modem  town  of  Joppa  derives  its  importance,  first,  as  a 
seaport  for  Jerusalem  and  the  whole  of  southern  Palestine,  and 
secondly  as  a  centre  of  the  fruit-growing  industry.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  century  it  greatly  increased  in  size.  The 
old  dty  walls  have  been  entirdy  removed.  Its  population  is 
about  35,000  (Moslems  33,000,  Christians  5000,  Jews  7000;  with 
the  Christians  are  induded  the  "  Templars,"  a  semi-religious, 
semi-agricultural  German  colony  of  about  330  souls).  The  town, 
which  rises  over  a  rounded  hillock  on  the  coast,  about  xoo  ft. 
high,  has  a  very  picturesque  appearance  from  the  sea.  The 
harbour  (so-called)  is  one  of  the  worst  existing,  being  simply  a 
natural  breakwater  formed  by  a  ledge  of  reefs,  safe  enough  for 
small  Oriental  craft,  but  very  dangerous  for  laige  vessels,  which 
can  only  make  use  of  the  seaport  in  calm  weather;  these  never 
come  nearer  than  about  a  mile  from  the  shore.  A  railway  and 
a  bad  carriage-road  connect  Joppa  with  Jerusalem.  The  water 
of  the  town  is  derived  from  wells,  many  of  which  have  a 
brackish  taste.  The  export  trade  of  the  town  consists  of  soap 
of  olive  on,  sesame,  barley,  water  mdons,  wine  and  espedally 
oranges  (commonly  known  as  Jaffa  oranges),  grown  in  the 
famous  and  ever-increasing  gardens  that  lie  north  and  east  of 
the  town.  The  chief  imports  are  timber,  cotton  and  other 
textile  goods,  tiles,  iron,  rice,  coffee,  sugar  and  petroleum.  The 
value  of  the  exports  in  1900  was  estimated  at  £264,950,  the 
imports  £382,405.  Over  xo,ooo  pflgrims,  chiefly  Russians,  and 
some  three  or  four  thousand  tourists  land  annually  at  Joppa. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  kaimakam  or  lieutenant-governor, 
subordinate  to  the  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  contains  Vice- 
consulates  of  Great  BritaTn,  France,  Germany,  America  and 
other  powers.  There  are  Latin,  Greek,  Armenian  and  Coptic 
monasteries;  and  hospitals  and  schools  under  Britbh.  French 
and  German  auspices.  (R.  A.  S.  M.) 


JORDAENS,  JACOB  (xs93~x678),  Flemish  painter,  was  bom 

and  died  at  Antwerp.  He  studied,  h'ke  Rubens,  under  Adam 
van  Noort,  and  his  marriage  with  his  master's  daughter  in  1616, 
the  year  after  his  admission  to  the  gild  of  painters,  prcvemed 
him  from  visiting  Rome.  He  was  forced  to  content  himsdf 
with  studying  such  examples  of  the  Italian  masters  as  he  found 
at  home;  but  a  far  more  potent  influence  was  exerted  upon  his 
style  by  Rubens,  who  employed  him  sometimes  to  reproduce 
small  dcetches  in  large.  Jordaens  is  second  to  Rubens  alone 
in  their  spedal  department  of  the  Flemish  schooL  In  both 
there  is  the  same  warmth  of  colour,  truth  to  nature,  mastery  of 
chiaroscuro  and  energy  of  expression;  but  Jordaens  is  wanting 
in  dignity  of  conception,  and  is  inferior  in  choice  of  forxns,  ia 
the  character  of  his  heads,  and  in  correctness  of  drawing.  Not 
seldom  he  sins  against  good  taste,  and  in  some  of  his  himK>rous 
pieces  the  coarseness  is  only  atoned  for  by  the  animation.  Of 
these  last  he  seems  in  some  cases  to  have  painted  several  replicas. 
He  employed  his  pencil  also  in  biblical,  mytholoipcal,  historical 
and  allegorical  subjects,  and  is  wdl-known  as  a  portrait  painter. 
He  also  etched  some  plates. 

See  the  elaborate  work  on  the  painter,  by  Max  Rooces  (1908). 

JORDAN,  CAMILLE  (1771-1821),  French  politician,  was  bom 
in  Lyons  on  the  xith  of  January  1771  of  a  well-to-do  mercantile 
family.  He  was  educated  in  Lyons,  and  from  an  early  age  was 
imbued  with  royalist  principles.  He  activdy  supported  by 
voice,  pen  and  musket  his  native  town  in  its  resistance  to  the 
Convention;  and  when  Lyons  fell,  in  October  1793,  Jordan  fled. 
From  Switzerland  he  passed  in  six  months  to  England,  where  he 
formed  acquaintances  with  other  French  exiles  and  with  pro* 
minent  British  statesmen,  and  imbibed  a  lasting  admiration  for 
the  English  Constitution.  In  X796  he  returned  to  France,  and 
next  year  he  was  sent  by  Lyons  as  a  deputy  to  the  Council  of 
Five  Htmdred.  There  his  doquence  won  him  consideration. 
He  earnestly  supported  what  he  fdt  to  be  true  freedom,  especially 
in  naatters  of  religious  worship,  though  the  energetic  appeal  on 
behalf  of  church  bdls  in  his  Rapport  sur  la  lUnrti  des  cultes 
procured  him  the  sobriquet  of  Jordan-Cloche.  Proscribed  at 
the  coup  d'itat  of  the  xSth  Fractidor  (4th  of  September  1797)  he 
escaped  to  Basd.  Thence  he  went  to  Germany,  where  he  met 
Goethe.  Back  again  in  France  by  1800,  he  boldly  published  in 
x8o3  his  Vrai  sens  du  vote  national  pour  Ic  consulat  d  vie,  in  which 
he  exposed  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Bonaparte.  He  was  unmo- 
lested, however,  and  during  the  First  Empire  lived  in  literary 
retirement  at  Lyons  with  his  wife  and  family,  producing  for  the 
Lyons  academy  occasional  papers  on  the  Influence  riciproque  dt 
Vtioquenu  sur  la  Revolution  et  de  la  Revolution  sur  I'floquence; 
£tudes  sur  Khpstock,  &c  At  the  restoration  in  18x4  be  again 
emerged  into  public  life.  By  Louis  XVIII.  he  was  ennobled 
and  named  a  councillor  of  state;  and  from  i8j6  he  sat  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies  as  representative  of  Ain.  At  first  he  sup- 
ported the  ministry,  but  when  they  began  to  show  signs  of  re- 
action he  separated  from  them,  and  gradually  came  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  constitutional  opposition.  His  speeches  in  the 
chamber  were  always  doquent  and  powerful.  Though  warned 
by  failing  health  to  resign,  CamiUe  Jordan  xemained  at  his  post 
till  his  death  at  Paris^  on  the  19th  of  May  x82x. 

To  his  pen  we  owe  Lettre  d  U.  Lamourctte  (1791);  Histoire  it  la 
comer sion  d'une  dame  Parisienne  (1792) ;  La  Lot  etla  religion  vengfes 
(1793);  Adresse  d  ses  commettants  sur  la  revolution  du  4  SePtemhre 
'797  (1797)1  ^^  ^  troubles  de  Lyon  (1818):  La  Sessum  de  SS17 
(idi8).  His  Dlscours  were  ooUected  in  1818.  The  **  Fracmeots 
cbdsis/*  and  traaslations  from  the  German,  were  published  in 
VAoeuUJraM^aiu.  Besides  the  various  histories  of  the  time,  see 
further  (fetails  vd.  x.  of  the  Reou*  encyclopMiquei  a  paper  on 
Jordan  and  Madame  de  StaCl,  by  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve,  in  the  Rente 
des  deux  mondes  for  Mardt  x868  and  R.  Boub^e,  **  Camille  Jordan 
4  Weimar,**  in  the  Correspomdaut  (1901),  ccv.  718-738  and  948-970^ 

JORDAN.  DOROTHEA  (1763-X816),  Irish  actress,  waS  bom 
near  Waterford,  Ireland,  in  176a.  Her  naother,  Grace  Phillips, 
at  one  time  kxrawn  as  Mrs  Frances,  was  a  Dublin  actress.  Her 
father,  whose  name  was  Bland,  was  according  to  one  account  an 
army  captain,  but  more  probably  a  stage  hand.  Dorothy 
Jordan  inade  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  x  777  in  Dublia 
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as  Phoebe  in  As  You  Like  It.  After  acting  elsewhere  in  Ireland 
she  appeared  in  1783  at  Leeds,  and  subsequently  at  other 
Yorkshire  towns,  in  a  variety  of  parts,  including  Lady  Teazle. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  she  began  calling  herself  Mrs  Jordan. 
In  1785  she  made  her  first  London  appearance  at  Dmry  Lane  as 
Peggy  in  A  Country  OH,  Before  the  end  of  her  first  season  she 
bad  become  an  established  public  favourite,  her  acting  in  comedy 
being  declared  second  only  to  that  of  Kitty  Clive.  Her  engage- 
ment at  Dmry  Lane  lasted  till  1809,  and  she  pkiyed  a  large 
variety  of  parts. .  But  gradually  it  came  to  be  recognized  that 
her  special  talent  lay  in  comedy,  her  Lady  Teaxle,  Rosalind  and 
Imogen  being  speciaUy  liked,  and  such  "  breeches "  parts  as 
William  in  Rosina.  During  the  rebuilding  of  Drury  Lane  she 
played  at  the  Haymarket;  she  transferred  her  services  in  x8ii 
to  Covent  Garden.  Here,  in  1814,  she  made  her  last  appearance 
on  the  London  stage,  and  the  following  year,  at  Margate,  retired 
altogether.  Mrs  Jordan's  private  life  was  one  of  the  scandals 
of  the  period.  She  had  a  daughter  by  her  first  manager,  in  Ire- 
land, and  four  children  by  Sir  Richard  Ford,  whose  name  she 
bore  for  some  yean.  In  1790  she  became -the  mistress  of  the 
duke  of  Clarence  (afterwards  Wilh'am  IV.),  and  bore  him  ten 
children,  who  were  ennobled  under  the  name  of  Fits  Garence,  the 
eldest  being  created  eari  of  Munster.  In  18x1  they  separated 
by  mutual  consent,  Mrs  Jordan  being  granted  a  liberal  allowance. 
In  18 1 5  she  went  abroad.  According  to  one  story  she  was  in 
danger  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  If  so,  the  debt  must  have  been 
incurred  on  behalf  of  others — probably  her  relations,  who  appear 
to  have  been  continually  borrowing  from  her — for  her  own  per- 
sonal debts  were  very  much  more  than  covered  by  her  savings. 
She  is  generally  understood  to  have  died  at  St  Cloud,  near  Paris, 
on  the  3rd  of  July  i8t6,  but  the  story  that  under  an  assumed 
name  she  lived  for  seven  years  after  that  date  in  England  finds 
some  credence. 

See  James  Boaden.  life  of  Mrs  Jordan  (1831);  The  Great  lUepH- 
mates  (18^);  John  Genest.  Account  of  the  Staffi',  Tate  Wilkinson, 
The  Wandering  Patentee;  Memoirs  ana  Amorous  Adventures  by  Sea 
and  Land  of  King  WiUiam  IV.  (1830);  The  Georgian  Era  (1838). 

JORDAN.  THOMAS  (161 2  ?-x685),  EngUsh  poet  and  pam- 
phleteer, was  born  in  London  and  started  life  as  an  actor  at  the 
Red  Bull  theatre  in  ClerkenwcU.  He  published  in  X637  his  first 
volume  of  poems,  entitled  PoeiicaU  Varieties ^  and  in  the  same  year 
appeared  A  Pill  to  Purge  llelanckoly.  In  1639  he  redted  one  of 
his  poems  before  King  Charles  I.,  and  from  this  time  forward 
Jordan's  output  in  verse  and  prose  was  continuous  and  prolific. 
He  freely  borrowed  from  other  authors,  and  frequently  re-issued 
his  own  writings  under  new  names.  During  the  troubles  between 
the  king  and  the  parliament  he  wrote  a  number  of  Royalist 
pamphlets,  the  first  of  which,  A  Medicine  for  the  Times,  or  an 
Antidote  agflinst  Factiouy  appeared  in  1641.  Dedications,  occa- 
sional verses,  prologues  and  epilogues  to  plays  poured  from  his 
pen.  Many  volumes  of  his  poems  bear  no  date,  and  they  were 
probably  written  during  the  Commonwealth.  At  the  Restoration 
he  eulogized  Monk,  produced  a  masque  at  the  entertainment  of 
the  general  in  the  city  of  London  and  wrote  pamphlets  in  his 
support.  He  then  for  some  years  devoted  his  chief  attention  to 
writing  plays,  in  at  least  one  of  which,  Money  is  an  Ass,  he  himself 
played  a  part  when  it  was  produced  in  1668.  In  1671  he  was 
appointed  laureate  to  the  city  of  London;  from  this  date  till 
his  death  in  1685  he  annually  composed  a  panegyric  on  the  lord 
mayor,  and  arranged  the  pageantry  of  the  lord  mayor's  ^ows, 
which  he  celebrated  in  verse  under  such  titles  as  Condon 
Triumphant,  or  the  City  in  Jollity  and  Splendour  (167^),  or 
London  in  Luster,  Projecting  many  Bright  Beams  of  Triumph 
(1679).  Many  volumes  of  these  curious  productions  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum. 

In  addition  to  his  numerous  printed  works,  of  which  perhaps 
A  Royal  Arbour  of  Loyall  Poesie  (1664)  and  A  Nursery  of  Novelties  in 
Variety  of  Poetry  are  most  deserving  of  mention,  several  volumes  of 
his  poems  exist  in  manuscript.  W.  C.  Hazlitt  and  other  19th-century 
critics  found  more  merit  in  Jordan';  writings  than  was  allowed 
by  his  contemporaries,  who  Cor  the  roost  part  scornfully  referred  to 
his  voluminous  productions  as  commonplace  and  dull. 

See  Gerard  Lanebaine.  Auount  ef  the  English  Dramatic  Poets 
(1691) ;  David  Eraldne  Boker,  Biograpkia  Dromatiea  (4  vols.,  1813) : 
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W.  C.  Haalitt,  Homdbook  to  tke  Poptdar,  PoelkotandDfamatie  Uura^ 
ture  of  Great  Britain  (1867):  F.  W.  Fairholt,  Lord  Mayors*  PagfionU 
(Percy  Society,  1843;,  containing  a  memoir  of  Thomas  Jordan; 
Jdio  Gough  Nichols,  London  Pageants  (1831). 

JORDAN,  WILHBLlf  (1819-X904),  German  poet  and  novelist, 
was  born  at  Insterburg  in  East  Prussia  on  the  8th  of  February 
1819.  He  studied,  first  theology  and  then  philosophy  and 
natural  science,  at  the  universities  of  Kdnigsberg  and  Berlin. 
He  settled  in  Leipzig  as  a  journalist;  but  the  democratic  views 
expressed  in  soine  essays  and  the  volumes  of  poems  Gocke  und 
Kanone  (X481)  and  Irdisckt  Phantasien  (iS^2)  led  to  his  expulsion 
from  Saxony  in  1846.  He  next  engaged  in  literary  and  tutorial 
work  in  Bremen,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1848,  was  sent  to  Paris,  as  correspondent  of  the  Bremer 
Zcitung.  He  almost  immediately,  however,  returned  to  Ger- 
many and,  throwing  himself  into  the  political  fray  in  Berlin, 
was  elected  member  for  Frcienwalde,  in  the  first  German  parlia- 
ment  at  Frankfort-on-Main.  For  a  short  while  he  sided  with 
the  Left,  but  soon  joined  the  party  of  von  Gagern.  On  a  vole 
having  been  passed  for  the  establishment  of  a  German  navy,  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  committee  to  deal  wjth  the  whole 
question,  and  was  subsequently  made  ministerial  councillor 
(Mtnislerialral)  in  the  naval  department  of  the  government. 
The  naval  project  was  abandoned,  Jordan  was  pensioned  and 
afterwards  resided  at  Frankfort-on-Main  until  his  death  on  the 
25th  of  June  1904,  devoting  himself  to  literary  work,  acting  as 
his  own  publisher,  and  producing  numerous  poems,  novels, 
dramas  and  translations. 
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JORDAN  (the  down-oomer;  Arab.  esh-SherPa,  the  watering- 
place),  the  only  river  of  Palestine  and  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  world.  It  flows  from  north  to  south  in  a  deep 
trough-like  valley,  the  Aulon  of  the  Greeks  and  Ghdr  of  the 
Arabs,  which  is  usually  believed  to  follow  the  line  of  a  fault  or 
fracture  of  the  earth's  cmst.  Most  geologists  hold  that  the  valley 
is  part  of  an  old  sea-bed,  traces  of  which  remain  in  numerous 
shingle-banks  and  beach-leveb.  This,  they  say,  once  extended 
to  the  Red  Sea  and  even  over  N.E.  Africa.  Shrinkage  caused 
the  pelagic  limestone  bottom  to  be  upheaved  in  two  ridges, 
between  which  occurred  a  long  fracture,  which  can  now  be  traced 
from  Coelesyria  down  the  Wadi  Arabia  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba. 
The  Jordan  valley  in  its  lower  part  keeps  about  the  old  level 
of  the  sea-bottom  and  is  therefore  a  remnant  of  the  Miocene 
world.  This  theory,  however,  is  not  universally  accepted,  some 
authorities  preferring  to  assume  a  succession  of  more  strictly 
local  elevations  and  depressions,  connected  with  the  recent 
volcanic  activity  of  the  Jaulan  and  Lija  districU  on  the  east 
bank,  which  brought  the  contours  finally  to  their  actual  form. 
In  any  case  the  number  of  distinct  sea-beaches  seems  to  imply 
a  succession  of  convulsive  changes,  more  recent  than  the  great 
Miocene*  upheaval,  which  are  responsible  for  the  shrinkage  of 
the  water  into  the  three  isolated  pans  now  found.  For  more 
than  two-thirds  of  its  course  the  Jordan  lies  below  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  has  never  been  navigable,  no  imporunt  town  has 
ever  been  built  00  its  banks,  and  it  runs  into  an  inland  sea  which 
has  no  port  and  is  desti tute  of  aquatic  life.  Throughout  history 
it  has  exerted  a  separatist  influence,  roughly  dividing  the  settled 
from  the  nomadic  populations;  and  the  crossing  of  Jordan,  one 
way  or  the  other,  was  always  an  event  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
In  Hebrew  times  its  valley  was  regarded  as  a  "  wilderness  "  and, 
except  in  the  Roman  era,  seems  always  to  have  been  as  spaxsdy 
inhabited  as  now.    From  iu  sources  to  the  Dead  Sea  it  rushc* 
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down  a  continuous  indined  plane,  broken  here  and  there  by 
rapids  and  small  falls;  between  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead 
Sea  its  sinuosity  is  so  great  that  in  a  direct  distance  of  65  m. 
it  traverses  at  least  300  m.  The  mean  fall  is  about  9  ft.  in  the 
mile.  The  Jordan  has  two  great  sources,  one  in  Tell  el-Kadi 
(Dan)  whence  springs  the  Nahr  Leddan,  a  stream  12  ft.  broad 
at  its  birth;  the  other  at  Banias  (anc.  Paneas,  Caesarea-Philippi), 
some  4  m.  N.,  where  the  Nahr  Banias  issues  from  a  cave,  about 
30  ft.  broad.  But  two  longer  streams  with  less  water  contest 
their  claim,  the  Nahr  Barrighit  from  Coelesyria,  which  rises 
near  the  springs  of  the  Litany,  and  the  Nahr  Uasbany  from 
Hcrmon.  The  four  streams  unite  below  the  fortress  of  Banias, 
which  once  held  the  gate  of  the  valley,  and  flow  into  a  marshy 
tract  now  called  Huleh  (Scmechonitis,  and  perhaps  Merom  of 
Joshua.  There  the  Jordan  begins  to  faQ  below  sea-level,  rushing 
down  680  ft.  in  9  m.  to  a  ddu,  which  opens  into  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  Thereafter  it  follows  a  valley  which  is  usually  not  above 
4  m.  broad,  but  opens  out  twice  into  the  small  plains  of  Bethshan 
and  Jericho.  The  river  actually  flows  in  a  depression,  the  Zor, 
from  a  quarter  to  2  m.  wide,  which  it  has  hollowed  out  for 
itself  in  the  bed  of  the  Ghor.  During  the  rainy  season  (January 
and  February),  when  the  Jordan  overflows  its  banks,  the  Zor 
is  flooded,  but  when  the  water  falls  it  produces  rich  crops.  The 
floor  of  the  Ghor  falls  gently  to  the  Zor,  and  is  intersected  by 
deep  channels,  which  have  been  cut  by  the  small  streams  and 
winter  torrents  that  traverse  it  on  their  way  to  the  Jordan.  As 
far  south  as  Kum  Surtabeh  most  of  the  valley  is  fertile',  and  even 
between  that  point  and  the  Dead  Sea  there  arc  several  well- 
watered  oases.  In  summer  the  heat  in  the  Ghor  is  intense, 
no*  F.  in  the  shade,  but  in  winter  the  temperature  falls  to  40", 
and  sometimes  to  3  a*  at  night.  During  the  seasons  of  rain  and 
melting  snow  the  river  is  very  full,  and  liable  to  freshets.  After 
twelve  hours'  rain  it  has  been  known  to  rise  from  4  to  5  ft., 
and  to  fall  as  rapidly.  In  1257  the  Jordan  was  dammed  up 
for  several  hours  by  a  landslip,  probably  due  to  heavy  rain.  On 
leaving  the  Sea  of  Galilee  the  water  is  quite  clear,  but  it  soon 
assumes  a  tawny  colour  from  the  soft  marl  which  it  washes  away 
from  its  banks  and  deposits  in  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the  whole  it  b 
an  unpleasant  foul  stream  running  between  poisonous  banks, 
and  as  such  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Jews  and  other 
Syrians.  The  Hebrew  poets  did  not  sing  its  praises,  and  others 
compared  it  unfavourably  with  the  clear  rivers  of  Damascus. 
The  clay  of  the  valley  was  used  for  brickmaking,  and  Solomon 
established  brassfoundries  there.  From  crusading  times  to  this 
day  it  has  grown  sugar-cane.  In  Roman  tiroes  it  had  extensive 
palm-greves  and  some  small  towns  (e.g.  Livias  or  Julias  opposite 
Jericho)  and  villages.  The  Jordan  is  crossed  by  two  stone 
bridges— one  north  of  Lake  Huleh,  the  other  between  that  lake 
and  the  Sea  of  Galilee-^nd  by  a  wooden  bridge  .on  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Gilead  and  Moab.  During  the  Roman 
period,  and  almost  to  the  end  of  the  Arab  supremacy,  there  were 
bridges  on  all  the  great  lines  of  communication  between  eastern 
and  western  Palestine,  and  ferries  at  other  places.  The  depth  of 
water  varies  greatly  with  the  season.  When  not  in  flood  the 
river  is  often  fordable,  and  between  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the 
Dead  Sea  there  are  then  more  than  fifty  fords— some  of  them  of 
historic  interest.  The  only  difiiculty  is  occasioned  by  the  erratic 
sigaag  current.  The  natural  products  of  the  Jordan  valley 
— a  tropica]  oasis  sunk  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  overhung  by 
Alpine  Hermon — are  unique.  Papyrus  grows  in  Lake  Huleh, 
and  rice  and  cereals  thrive  on  its  shores,  whilst  below  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  the  vegetation  is  almost  tropical.  The  flora  and  fauna 
present  a  large  infusion  of  Ethiopian  types;  and  the  fish,  with 
which  the  river  is  abundantly  stocked,  have  a  great  afllinity  with 
those  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  east  Africa.  Ere  the  Jordan 
enters  the  Dead  Sea,  its  valley  has  become  very  barren  and  for- 
bidding. It  reaches  the  lake  at  a  minus  level  of  1290  ft.,  the 
depression  continuing  downwards  to  twice  that  depth  in  the 
bed  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  receives  two  affluents,  with  perennial 
waters,  on  the  left,  the  Yarmuk  (Hieromax)  which  flows  in  from 
the  volcanic  Jaulan  a  little  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the 
Zcxka  (Jabbok)  which  cornea  from  the  fielka  district  to  a  point 
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more  than  half-way  down  the  lower  coarse.  On  the  right  the 
Jalud  descends  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  near  Betsan, 
and  the  Far'a  from  near  Nablus.  Various  salt  springs  rise  in 
the  k>wer  valley.  The  rest  of  the  tribuUries  are  wadis,  diy 
except  after  rains. 

Such  human  life  as  may  be  found  in  the  valley  now  is  mainly 
migratory.  The  Samaritan  villagers  use  it  in  winter  as  pasture- 
ground,  and,  with  the  Circassians  and  Arabs  of  the  east  bank, 
cultivate  plou  here  and  there.  They  retire  on  the  approach  of 
summer.  Jericho  is  the  only  considerable  settlement  in  the 
lower  valley,  and  it  lies  some  distance  west  of  the  stream  00 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Judaean  heights. 

Sec  W.  F.  Lynch,  Narraihe  of  ike  U.S.  Expedition,  Ac.  (1849): 
H.  B.  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel  (1865) ;  J.  Macgregor.  Rob  Roy  on  Ou 
Jordan  (1870):  A.  Neubauer.  La  Cioiraphie  du  Talmud  (1868); 
E.  Robinson.  Physical  Ceotrahky  of  the  Holy  Land  (1865);  E.  Hull, 
Mount  Seir,  Ac.  (1885),  and  Memoir  on  the  Geology  of  Arabia  Petraea, 
&c.  (1886):  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land  (1894): 
W.  Libbey  and  F.  E.  Hoskins,  Tht  Jordan  Valley,  &c.  (1905).  See 
also  Palestinb.  (C.  W.  W.;  D.  C.  H.) 

JORDANES,*  the  historian  of  the  Gothic  nation,  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  6Lh  century.  All  that  we  certamly  know 
about  his  life  is  contained  in  three  senunces  of  his  history  of  the 
Goths  (cap.  50),  from  which,  among  other  particulars  as  to  the 
history  of  his  family,  we  learn  that  his  grandfather  Paria  was 
notary  to  Candac,  the  chief  of  a  confederation  of  Alans  and  other 
tribes  settled  during  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  century  on  the  south 
of  the  Danube  in  the  provinces  which  are  now  Bulgaria  and  the 
Dobrudscha.  Jordanes  himself  was  the  notary  of  Candac's 
nephew,  the  (^thic  chief  Gunthigis,  tmtil  he  took  the  vows  of  a 
monk.  This,  according  to  the  manner  of  speaking  of  that  day, 
is  the  meaning  of  his  words  ante  cortoersionem  meam,  though  it  is 
quite  possible  that  he  may  at  the  same  time  have  renounced 
the  Arian  creed  of  his  forefathers,  which  it  is  dear  tint  he  no 
longer  held  when  he  wrote  his  Gothic  history.  The  Cetica  of 
Jordanes  shows  Gothic  sympathies;  but  these  are  probably  due 
to  an  imitation  of  the  tone  of  Cassiodorus,  from  whom  he  draws 
practically  all  his  material.  He  was  not  himself  a  Goth,  belong- 
ing to  a  confederation  of  Germanic  tribes,  embracing  Alans  and 
S<^r!ans.  which  had  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Ostrogoths 
settled  on  the  lower  Danube;  and  his  own  sympathies  are  those 
of  a  member  of  this  confederation.  He  is  accordingly  friendly  to 
the  Goths,  even  apart  from  the  influence  of  Cassiodorus;  but  he  is 
also  prepossessed  In  favour  of  the  eastern  emperors  in  whose  terri- 
tories this  confederation  lived  and  whose  subject  he  himself  was. 
This  makes  him  an  impartial  authority  on  the  last  days  of  the 
Ostrogoths.  At  the  same  time,  living  in  Moesia,  he  is  restricted 
in  his  outlook  to  Danubian  affairs.  He  has  little  to  say  of  *he 
inner  history  and  poh'cy  of  the  kingdom  of  Theodoric:  his  inter- 
ests lie,  as  Mommsen  says,  within  a  triangle  of  which  the  three 
points  are  Sirmium,  Larissa  and  Constantinople.  Finally,  con- 
nected as  he  was  with  the  Alans,  he  shows  himself  friendly  to 
them,  whenever  they  enter  into  his  narrative. 

We  pass  from  the  extremely  shadowy  personality  of  Jordanes 
to  the  more  interesting  question  of  his  works. 

1.  The  Romano,  or,  as  he  himself  calls  it,  De  summa  temporum 
vd  origine  actibulque  gentis  Romanorwn,  was  composed  in  551, 
It  was  begun  before,  but  published  after,  the  Cetica,  It  is  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation,  based  on 
Jerome,  the  epitome  of  Florus,  Orosius  and  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Socrates.  There  is  a  curious  reference  to  lamblichus, 
apparently  the  neo-platonist  philosopher,  whose  name  Jordanes, 
being,  as  he  says  himself,  agrammatus,  inserts  by  way  of  a 
flourish.  The  work  b  only  of  any  value  for  the  century  450- 
550,  when  Jordanes  is  dealing  with  recent  history.  It  is  merely 
a  hasty  compilation  intended  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the 
Getica.* 

2.  The  other  work  of  Jordanes  commonly  caUed  De  rdnta 
Geticis  or  Cetica,  was  styled  by  hhnself  Dt  engine  adibusoue 

*  The  evidence  of  MSS.  is, overwhelming  against  the  form  Jor- 
nandes.  The  MSS.  exhibit  Jordanisor  Jordannis;  but  these  are  only 
Vul^ar^Latin  spellings  of  Tordanes. 

'  The  terms  of  the  dedication  of  this  book  to  a  certain  Vigilius 
make  it  impossible  that  the  pope  (33^*555)  of  that  name  is  i 
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Gdarum,  and  was  also  written  id  551.  He  infonns  us  that  while 
he  was  engaged  upon  the  Romana  a  friend  named  Castalius 
invited  him  to  compress  into  one  small  treatise  the  twelve  books 
— now  lost— of  the  senator  Cassiodonis, on  TheOrigin  and  Actions 
of  ike  Goths.  Jordanes  professes  to  have  had  the  work  of  Cassio- 
dorus  in  his  hands  for  but  three  days,  and  to  reproduce  the  sense 
not  the  words,  but  his  book,  short  as  it  is,  evidently  contains 
long  verbatim  extracts  from  the  earlier  author,  and  it  may  be 
suspected  that  the  story  of  the  triduana  kciio  and  the  apology 
quamms  vtrba  non  recolo,  possibly  even  the  friendly  invitation 
of  Castalius.  are  mere  bUnds  to  cover  his  own  entire  want  of 
originality.  This  suspicion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  (dis* 
covered  by  von  Sybel)  that  even  the  very  preface  to  his  book  is 
taken  almost  word  for  word  from  Rufinus's  translation  of  Origen's 
commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans.  There  is  no  doubts 
even  on  Jordanes'  own  statements,  that  his  work  is  based  upon 
that  of  Cassiodorus,  and  that  any  historical  worth  which  It 
possesses  is  due  to  that  fact.  Cassiodorus  was  one  of  the  very 
few  men  who,  Roman  by  birth  and  sympathies,  could  yet 
appreciate  the  greatness  of  the  barbarians  by  whom  the  empire 
was  overthrown.  The  chief  adviser  of  Theodoric,  the  East 
Gothic  king  in  Italy,  he  accepted  with  ardour  that  monarch's 
great  scheme,  if  indeed,  he  did  not  himself  originally  suggest 
it,  of  welding  Roman  and  Goth  together  into  one  harmonious 
state  which  should  preserve  the  social  refinement  and  the 
intellectual  culture  of  the  Latin-speaking  races  without  losing 
the  hardy  virtues  of  their  Teutonic  conquerors.  To  this  aim 
everything  in  the  political  life  of  Cassiodorus  was  subservient, 
and  this  aim  he  evidently  kept  before  him  in  his  Gothic  history. 
But  in  writing  that  history  Cassiodorus  was  himself  indebted 
to  the  work  of  a  certain  Ablabius.  It  was  Ablabius,  apparently, 
who  had  first  used  the  Gothic  sagas  {prisca  carmina) ;  it  was  he 
who  had  constructed  the  stem  of  the  Amals.  Whether  he  was  a 
Greek,  a  Roman  or  a  Goth  we  do  not  know;  nor  can  we  say  when 
he  wrote,  though  his  work  may  be  dated  conjecturally  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Theodoric  the  Great.  We  can  only 
say  that  he  wrote  on  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Goths,  using 
both  Gothic  saga  and  Greek  sources;  and  that  if  Jordanes  used 
Caviodorus,  Cassiodorus  used,  if  to  a  less  extent,  the  work  of 
AbUbius. 

Cassiodorus  began  his  work,  at  the  request  of  Theodoric,  and 
therefore  before  526:  it  was  finished  by  533  At  the  root  of 
the  work  lies  a  theory,  whencesoever  derived,  which  identified 
the  Goths  with  the  Scythians,  whose  country  Darius  Hystaspes 
invaded,  and  with  the  Getae  of  Dacia,  whom  Trajan  conquered. 
This  double  identification  enabled  Cassiodorus  to  bring  the 
favoured  race  into  line  with  the  peoples  of  classical  antiquity,  to 
interweave  with  their  history  stories  about  Hercules  and  the 
Amaaons,  to  make  them  invade  Egypt,  to  claim  for  them  a  share 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  semi-mythical  Scythian  philosopher 
Zamolxis.  He  was  thus  able  with  some  show  of  plausibility 
to  represent  the  Goths  as  "  wiser  than  all  the  other  barbarians 
and  almost  like  the  Greeks  "  {}wd.,  De  rsb.  Get.,  cap.  v.),  and 
to  send  a  son  of  the  Gothic  king  Telephus  to  fight  at  the  siege  of 
Troy,  with  the  ancestors  of  the  Romans.  All  this  we  can  now 
perceive  to  have  no  relation  to  history,  but  at  the  time  it  may 
have  made  the  subjugation  of  the  Roman  less  bitter  to  feel  that 
he  was  not  after  all  bowing  down  before  a  race  of  barbarian  up- 
starts, but  that  his  Amal  sovereign  was  as  firmly  rooted  in  classi- 
cal  antiquity  as  any  Julius  or  Claudius  who  ever  wore  the  purple. 
In  the  eighteen  years  which  elapsed  between  533  and  the  com- 
position of  the  Getica  of  Jordanes,  great  events,  most  disastrous  for 
the  Romano-Gothic  monarchy  of  Theodoric,  had  taken  place.  It 
was  no  longer  possible  to  write  as  if  the  whole  civilization  of  the 
Western  world  would  sit  down  contentedly  under  the  shadow  of 
East  Gothic  dominion  and  Amal  sovereignty.  And,  moreover, 
the  instincts  of  Jordanes,  as  a  subject  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  pre- 
disposed him  to  flatter  the  sacred  majesty  of  Justinian,  by  whose 
victorious  arms  the  overthrow  of  the  barbarian  kingdom  in 
Italy  had  been  effected.  Hence  we  perceive  two  currents  of 
tendency  in  the  Getica.  On  the  one  hand,  as  a  transcriber  of 
Che  philo-Goth  Cassiodorus,  he  magnifies  the  race  of  Alaric  and 
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Theodoric,  and  claims  for  them  their  full  share,  perhaps  more 
than  their  full  share,  of  glory  in  the  past.  On  the  other  hand  he 
speaks  of  the  great  anti-Teuton  emperor  Justinian,  and  of  his 
reversal  of  the  German  conquests  of  the  sth  century,  in  language 
which  would  certainly  have  grated  on  the  ears  of  Totila  and  his 
heroes.  When  Ravenna  is  taken,  and  Vitigis  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, Jordanes  almost  exults  in  the  fact  that  "  the  nobility  of 
the  Amals  and  the  illustrious  offspring  of  so  many  mighty  men 
have  surrendered  to  a  yet  more  illustrious  prince  and  a  yet 
mightier  general,  whose  fame  shall  not  grow  dim  through  all  the 
ccn  t  uries."    {jCutica,  Ix.  (  3 1 5) . 

This  laudation,  both  of  the  Goths  and  of  their  Byzantine 
conquerors,  may  perhaps  help  us  to  understand  the  motive 
with  which  the  Getica  was  written.  In  the  year  551  Germanus, 
nephew  of  Justinian,  accompanied  by  his  bride,  Matasuntha, 
grand-daughter  of  Theodoric,  set  forth  to  reconquer  Italy  for 
the  empire.  His  early  death  prevented  any  schemes  for  a  re- 
vived Romano-Gothic  kingdom  which  may  have  been  based  on 
his  personality.  His  widow,  however,  bore  a  posthumous  child, 
also  named  Germanus,  of  whom  Jordanes  speaks  (cap.  60)  as 
"  blending  the  blood  of  the  Anicii  and  the  Amals,  and  furnishing 
a  hope  under  the  divine  blessing  of  one  day  uniting  their  glories." 
This  younger  Germanus  did  nothing  in  after  life  to  reah'ze  these 
anticipations;  but  the  somewhat  pointed  way  in  which  his  name 
and  his  mother's  name  are  mentioned  by  Jordanes  lends  some 
probability  to  the  view  that  he  hoped  for  the  child's  succession 
to  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  the  final  reconciliation  of  the  Goths 
and  Romans  in  the  person  of  a  Gotho-Roman  emperor. 

The  De  rebus  Ctiicis  falls  naturally  into  four  parts.  The  first 
(chs.  i.-xiii.)  commences  with  a  geographical  description  of  the  three 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  in  more  detail  of  Britain  and  Scanzia 
(Sweden),  from  which  the  Goths  under  their  kinj;  Berig  migrated  to 
the  Boucbcm  coast  of  the  Baltic.  Their  migration  across  what  has 
since  been  called  Lithuania  to  the  shores  ol  the  Euxine,  and  their 
differentiation  into  Visigoths  and  Ostrogoths,  are  nest  described, 
Cha.  v.-xiii.  contain  an  account  of  the  intrusive  Geto-Scythian  ele- 
ment before  alluded  to. 

The  second  section  (chs.  xiv.-xxiv.)  returns  to  the  true  history  of 
the  Gothic  nation,  sets  forth  the  genealogy  of  the  Amal  kings,  and 
describes  the  inroads  of  the  Goths  into  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
3rd  century,  with  the  foundation  and  the  overthrow  01  the  great 
but  somewhat  shadowy  kingdom  of  Hermanric 

The  third  section  (ens.  xxv.-xlvii.)  traces  the  history  of  the  West 
Goths  from  the  Hunnish  invasion  to  the  downfall  of  the  Gothic 
kingdom  in  Gaul  under  Alaric  II.  (376-507).  The  best  part  of  this 
section,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  book,  is  tne  seven  chapters  devoted 
to  Attila's  invasion  of  Gaul  and  the  battle  of  the  Mauriac  plains. 
H  ■        ■      'T  probability  a  verbatim  extract  from  Cassiodorus, 

wti'j  wn.^-.-'.ni.vy  i4.^.;i>it;  on  Ablsbius)  interwove  with  his  narrative 
large  partiions  ot  iho  Gothic  sagas.  The  celebrated  expression 
ceTt'im^nis  laudiii  asaiiredly  came  at  first  neither  from  the  suave 
mlnl^ttr  Cafisiodorus  nor  from  the  small-souled  notary  Jordanes, 
but  Li  the  tnnilAtian,  dL  some  thought  which  first  found  utterance 
through  the  Hp«  cf  a  (x)thic  minstrel. 

The  fourtli  section  {chs.  xlviii.-lx.}  traces  the  history  of  the  East 
Goths  froRi  thi?  aa^D  l-Iunnish  invasion  to  the  first  overthrow  of  the 
Gothic  monarchy  in  Italv  (376-539).  In  this  fourth  section  are 
iik<¥H'?d,  somewhat  out  of  their  proper  place,  some  valuable  details 
as  to  the  C'otki  Mint^res^  "  an  immense  people  dwelling  in  the  region 
of  roc':spt>li9»  with  tlicir  high  priest  andjprimate  Vulfilas,  who  is 
said  .it -^3  to  have  tani^^ht  them  letters."^  The  book  closes  with  the 
allkj^ion  to  Cermany?!  and  the  panegyric  on  Justinian  as  the  con- 
qufrof  tif  the  Gciths  referred  to  above. 

]rrri1:LEi4  ii  mTcr^  ici  the  Getica  to  a  number  of  authors  besides 
Caa94uuuiU9,  iiui.  he  owes  his  knowledge  of  them  to  Cassiodorus. 
It  is  perhaps  only  when  he  is  using  Orosius  that  we  can  hold  Jordanes 
to  have  borrowed  directly.  Otherwise,  as  Mommsen  says,  the 
Getica  is  a  mera  epitome,  laxata  ea  et  penersa,  historiae  Colkicae 
Cassiodorianae. 

As  to  the  style  and  literary  character  of  Jordanes,  every  author 
who  has  used  him  speaks  in  terms  of  severe  censure.  When  he 
is  left  to  himself  and  not  merelv  transcribing,  he  is  sometimes  scarcely 
grammatical.  There  are  awkward  gaps  in  his  narrative  and  state- 
ments inconsistent  with  each  other.  He  quotes,  as  if  he  were 
familiarly  acquainted  with  their  writings,  a  number  of  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  of  whom  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  had  not  read 
more  than  one  or  two.  At  the  same  time  he  does  not  quote  the 
chronicler  Marccllinus,  from  whom  he  has  copied  verbatim  the 
history  of  the  deposition  of  Augustulus.  All  these  faults  make 
him  a  peculiarly  unsatisfactory  authority  where  we  cannot  check 
his  statements  oy  those  of  other  authors.  It  may,  however,  be 
pleaded  in  extenuation  that  he  is  professedly  a  transcriber,  andf  if 
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his  story  be  eorrect.  a  transcriber  in  peculiar!  f  (jnravDur:ible 
circumstances.  He  has  also  himself  suffered  much  Irom  thi^  in* 
accuracy  of  copyists.  But  nothing  has  really  been  more  uTifori'u  n  ite 
for  the  reputation  of  Jordancs  as  a  writer  than  the  e*tri'nie  pfccious- 
ness  of  the  information  which  he  has  preserved  to  us.  Tlie  feu  ionic 
tribes  whose  dim  orisins  he  records  nave  in  the  courftp  of  centLrfies 
attained  to  world-wide  dominion.  The  battle  in  the  hta^tiri^ic  pkins 
of  which  he  is  really  the  sole  historian,  is  now  seen,  to  have  liad 
important  bearings  on  the  destinies  of  the  world.  And  ihui  the 
hasty  pamphlet  of  a  half-educated  Gothic  monk  has  been  fonjed 
into  prominence,  almost  into  rivalry  with  the  finished  producti.ma 
of  the  great  writers  of  classical  antiquity.  No  wmider  thkt  it 
stands  the  comparison  badly;  but  with  all  its  faulu  ihc  dtitea  of 

iordanes  will  probably  ever  retain  its  place  side  by  iiJe  wiih  ihe 
U  moribus  Germanorum  of  Tacitus  as  a  chief  source  of  inforitiuTton 
respecting  the  history,  institutions  and  modes  of  thougtit  oi  our 
Teutonic  forefathers. 

Editions.— The  classical  edition  is  that  of  Mommsen  (in  Mem. 
Germ.  hist.  aucL  antiq.,  v.,  ii.),  which  supersedes  the  older  editions, 
such  as  that  in  the  first  volume  of  Muratori's  ScripU.  rer.  Ital.  The 
best  MS.  is  the  Heidelberg  MS.,  written  in  Germany,  probably  in 
the  8th  century;  but  this  perished  in  the  fire  at  Mommsen's  house. 
The  next  of  the  MSS.  in  value  are  the  Vaticanus  Palatinus  of  the 
loth  century,  and  the  Valenciennes  MS.  of  the  9th. 

Authorities. — Von  Sybel's  essay,  De  foiUibus  Jordania  (1838); 
Schirren's  Da  raticne  quae  inter  Jordanem  et  Casnod<frum  intercedat 
Commentatio  (Dorpat,  1858):  Kopke's  Die  Aufdnge  des  KOniglhums 
beidenColken (Berlin,  \B5Q);DsLha'%DieK6nii^ederGermanen,vo\.'iL 
(Munich,  1861) ;  Ebcrt's  Gesckichte  der  Christlwk-Lateinischen  Lifera- 
tur  (Leipsic,  1874);  Wattenbach's  DeutsdUdnds  GeschicklsqueUen  im 
MiUelalter  (Berlin,  1877);  and  the  introduction  of  Mommsen  to  his 
edition.  (T.H.;  E.Br.) 

JORDANUS  (JoKDAN  Caxalani)  (/7.  1321-1530),  French 
Dominican  missionary  and  explorer  in  Asia,  was  perhaps  bom 
at  Siverac  in  Avcyron,  north-east  of  Toulouse.  In  1302  he 
may  have  accompanied  the  famous  Thomas  of  Tolentino,  via 
Negropont,  to  the  East;  but  it  is  only  in  1321  that  we  definitely 
discover  him  in  western  India,  in  the  company  of  the  saihe 
Thomas  and  certain  other  Franciscan  missionaries  on  their 
way  to  China.  Ill-luck  detained  them  at  Tana  in  Salsette  island, 
near  Bombay;  and  here  Jordanus'  companions  ("  the  four 
martyrs  of  Tana  ")  fell  victims  to  Moslem  fanaticism  (April  7, 
13 21).  Jordanua,  escaping,  worked  some  time  at  Baruch  in 
Gujarat,  near  the  Nerbudda  estuary,  and  at  Suali  (?)  near  Surat; 
to  his  fellow-Dominicans  in  north  Persia  he  wrote  two  letters 
— the  first  from  Ck>go  in  Gujarat  (October  12, 132 1),  the  second 
from  Tana  (January  24,  1323/4)— describing  the  progress  of 
this  new  mission.  From  these  letters  we  learn  that  Roman 
attention  had  already  been  directed,  not  only  to  the  Bombay 
region,  but  also  to  the  extreme  south  of  the  Indian  peninsula, 
especially  to  "Columbum,"  (^on,  or  Kulam  in  Travancore; 
Jordanus'  words  may  imply  that  he  had  already  started  a 
mission  there  before  October  1321.  From  Catholic  traders  he 
had  learnt  that  Ethiopia  (>.e.  Abyssinia  and  Nubia)  was 
accessible  to  Western  Europeans;  at  this  very  time,  as  we 
know  from  other  sources,  the  earliest  Latin  missionaries  pene- 
trated thither.  Finally,  the  Epistles  of  Jordanus,  like  the  con- 
temporary Secrela  of  Marino  Sanuto  (1306-1321),  urge  the 
pope  to  esUblish  a  Christian  fleet  upon  the  Indian  seas. 
Jordanus,  between  1324  and  1328  (if  not  earlier),  probably 
vi^ted  Kulam  and  selected  it  as  the  best  centre  for  his  future 
work;  it  would  also  appear  that  he  revisited  Europe  about  1328, 
passing  through  Persia,  and  perhaps  touching  at  the  great 
Crimean  port  of  Soldaia  or  Sudak.  He  was  appointed  a  bishop 
in  1328  and  nominated  by  Pope  John  XXII.  to  the  sec  of 
Columbum  in  1330.  Together  with  the  new  bishop  of  Samar- 
kand, Thomas  of  Mancasola,  Jordanus  was  commissioned  to 
take  the  pall  to  John  de  Cora,  archbishop  of  Saltaniyah  in 
Persia,  within  whose  province  Kulam  was  reckoned;  he  was 
also  commended  to  the  Christians  of  south  India,  both  east 
and  west  of  Cape  Comorin,  by  Pope  John.  Either  before 
going  out  to  Malabar  as  bishop,  or  during  a  later  visit  to 
the  west,  Jordanus  probably  wrote  his  Mirabitia,  which  from 
internal  evidence  can  only  be  fixed  within  the  period  132^ 
X33S;  in  this  work  he  furnished  the  best  account  of  Indian 
regions,  products,  climate,  manners,  customs,  fauna  and  flora 
given  by  any  European  in  the  Middle  Ages— superior  even  to 
Macco  Polo's.    In  his  triple  division  of  the  Indies^  India  Major 
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comprises  the  shorelands  from  MalabaV  to  Codiin  China;  while 
India  Minor  stretches  from  Sind  (or  perhaps  from  Baluchistan) 
to  Malabar;  and  India  Tertia  (evidently  dominated  by  African 
conceptions  in  his  mind)  includes  a  vast  undefined  coast-region 
west  of  Baluchistan,  reaching  into  the  neighbourhood  of,  btit 
not  including,  Ethiopia  and  Prester  John's  domain.  Jordanus' 
Mirabilia  contains  the  earliest  clear  African  identification  of 
Prester  John,  and  what  is  perhaps  the  first  notice  of  the  Black 
Sea  under  that  name;  it  refers  to  the  author's  residence  in 
India  Major  and  especially  at  Kulam,  as  well  as  to  his  travels  in 
Armenia,  north-west  Persia,  the  Lake  Van  region,  and  Chaldaea; 
and  it  supplies  excellent  descriptions  of  Parsee  doctrines  and 
burial  customs,  of  Hindu  ox-worship,  idol-ritual,  and  suttee, 
and  of  Indian  fruiu,  birds,  am'mals  and  insects.  After  the  8th 
of  April  X330  we  have  no  more  knowledge  of  Bishop  Jordanus. 

Of  Jordanus*  Epistles  there  is  only  one  MS.,  vir.  Paris,  'National 
Library,  5006  Lat.,  fol.  182.  r.  and  v.;  of  the  Mirabilia  also  one  MS. 
only,  viz.  London,  British  Museum,  Additional  MSS.,  19,513,  foU. 
3,  r.-i2  r.  The  text  of  the  Epistles  is  in  Qu^tif  and  Echard,  Scnp- 
tores  ordinis  praedicatorum,  i.  549-550  (Epistle  I.);  and  in  Wadding, 
Annates  minorum,  vi.  359-'3^i  (Epstle  II.) ;  the  text  of  the  Mirabilia 
in  the  Paris  Ge<w.  Soc.  s  JUcueil  de  voyages,  iv.  1-68  (1839).  The 
Papal  letters  referring  to  Jordanus  are  in  Raynalaus,  AnnaUs 
eccUsiaslici,  ijjo,  §§  Iv.  and  Ivii  f  April  8;  Feb.  14).  Sec  also  Sir  H. 
Yule's  Jordanus,  a  version  of  the  Mirabilia  with  a  commentary 
(Hakloyt  Soc.,  1863)  and  the  same  editor's  Gukay,  giving  a  version 
of  the  Ejiistks,  with  a  commenury,  &c.  (Hak.  Soc,  1 866}  pp.  1 84-1 85. 
ij>2-iQ0,  225-230;  F.  Kunstmann,  "  Die  Mission  in  Mcliapor  und 
Tana  '  and  "  Die  Mission  in  Columbo  "  in  the  Historisch-pditische 
Bl&tterof  Phillips  and  Gdrres,  xxxvii.  25-38, 135-152  (Munich,  1856)4 


&c. ;  C.  R.  Beazley,  Dawn  of  Modem  Geography,  iii.  215-235- 
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JORIS,  DAVID,  the  common  name  of  Jan  Jorisz  or  Joriszoon 
(c.  1 501-1 556),  Anabaptist  heresiarch  who  called  himself  later  Jan 
VAN  Brucce;  was  born  in  1501  or.  isoa^  probably  in  Flanders, 
at  Ghent  or  Bruges.  His  father,  Georgius  Joris  de  Koman,  other- 
wise Joris  van  Amersfoordt;  probably  a  native  of  Bruges,  was  a 
shopkeeper  and  amateur  actor  at  Delft;  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  played  the  part  of  King  David,  his  son  received  the  name 
of  David,  but  probably  not  in  baptism.  His  mother  was  Maryt  ic, 
daughter  of  Jan  de  Gorter,  of  a  good  family  in  Delft.  As  a  chlkl 
he  was  clever  and  delicate.  He  seems  then  or  later  to  have 
acquired  some  tincture  of  learning.  His  first  known  occupation 
was  that  of  a  glass-painter;  in  1522  he  painted  windows  for  the 
church  at  Enkhuizen,  North  Holland  (the  birthplace  of  Paul 
Potter).  In  pursuit  of  his  art  he  travelled,  and  is  said  to  have 
reached  England;  ill-health  drove  him  homewards  in  1524,  in 
which  year  he  married  Dirckgen  Willems  at  Delft.  In  the 
same  year  the  Lutheran  reformation  took  hold  of  him.  and  he 
began  to  issue  appeals  in  prose  and  verse  against  the  Mass  and 
against  the  pope  as  antichrist.  On  Ascension  Day  1528  he 
committed  an  outrage  on  the  sacrament  carried  in  procession; 
he  was  placed  in  the  pillory,  had  his  tongue  bored,  and  ^-as 
banished  from  Delft  for  three  years.  He  turned  to  the  Ana- 
baptists, was  zcbaptized  in  1533,  and  for  some  years  led  a 
wandering  life.  He  came  into  relations  with  John  i  Lasco,  and 
with  Menno  Simons.  '  Much  influenced  by  Mclchior  Hofman, 
he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  fanatic  violence  of  the  Miinsler 
faction.  At  the  Buckholdt  conference  in  August  1536  he  played 
a  mediating  part.  His  mother,  in  1537,  suffered  martyrdom  as 
an  Anabaptist.  Soon  after  he  took  up  a  r61e  of  his  own,  having 
visions  and  a  gift  of  prophecy.  He  adapted  in  his  own  interest 
the  theory  (constantly  recurrent  am6ng  mystics  and  innovators, 
from  the  time  of  Abbot  Joachim  to  the  present  day)  of  three  dis- 
pensations, the  old,  with  its  revelation  of  the  Father,  the  newer 
with  its  revelation  of  the  Son,  and  the  final  or  era  of  the  Spirit. 
Of  this  newest  revelation  Christus  David  was  the  mouthpiece, 
supervening  on  Christus  Jesus.  From  the  ist  of  April  iS44f 
bringing  with  him  some  of  his  followers,  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
Basel,  which  was  to  be  the  New  Jerusalem.  Here  he  styled 
himself  Jan  van  Brugge.  His  identity  was  unknown  to  the 
authorities  of  Basel,  who  had  no  suspicion  of  his  heresies.  By 
his  writings  he  maintained  his  hold  on  his  numerous  foUowera 
in  Holland  and  Friesland.  These  monotonous  writings,  all  in 
Dutch,  flowed  in  a  continual  stream  from  1524  (though  none  it 
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extant  before  1529)  and  amounted  to  over  200  in  number.  His 
magnum  opus  was  T  Wonder  Boeck  {n4,  154^.  divided  into 
two  partsi  1 55 1,  handsomely  reprinted,  divided  into  four  parts; 
both  editions  anonymous).  Its  chief  claim  to  recognition  is  its 
use,  in  the  latter  part,  of  the  phrase  Restitulw  Christi,  which 
apparently  suggested  to  Servetus  his  title  Christianismi  ReslUutio 
(>55i)*  ^n  the  ist  edition  is  a  figure  of  the  "  new  man,"  signed 
with  the  author's  monogram,  and  probably  drawn  as  a  likeness  of 
himself;  it  fairly  corresponds  with  the  alleged  portrait,  engraved 
in  1607,  reproduced  in  the  appendix  to  A.  Ross's  Pansebeia  (1655), 
and  idealized  by  P.  Burckhardt  in  1900.  Another  work,  Ver- 
klaringe  dvr  Sckeppenissen  (1553)  treats  mystically  the  book  of 
Genesis,  a  favourite  theme  with  Boehme,  Swedenborg  and  others. 
His  remaining  writings  exhibit  all  that  easy  dribble  of  triumph' 
ant  muddiness  which  disciples  take  as  depth.  His  wife  died  on 
the  aznd  of  August,  and  his  own  death  followed  on  the  35th  of 
August  1556.  He  was  buried,  with  all  religious  honours,  in  the 
church  of  St  Leonard,  Basel.  Three  years  later,  Nicolas  Blesdijk, 
who  had  married  his  eldest  -daughter  Jannecke  (Susanna), 
but  had  lost  confidence  in  Jorisa  some  time  before  his  death, 
denounced  the  dead  man  to  the  authorities  of  Basel.  An  inves* 
tigation  was  begun  in  March  1559,  and  as  the  result  of  a  convic* 
tion  for  heresy  the  exhumed  body  of  Joriss  was  burned,  together 
with  his  portrait,  on  the  ijth  of  May  1559.  Blesdijk's  Historia 
(not  printed  till  1642)  accuses  Jorisz  of  having  plures  uxora.  Of 
this  there  is  no  confirmation.  Theoretically  Joriss  regarded 
polygamy  as  lawful;  there  is  no  proof  that  his  theory  affected 
his  own  practice. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  true  account  of  Jortss  was  by  Gottfried 
Arnold,  in  his  anonymous  Historia  (1713).  pursued  with  much  fuller 
material  in  his  Kirchen  und  Ketser  Historic  (best  cd.  I74<>'i742>. 
See  also  F.  Nippold.  in  Zeitschriftjur  die  historische  Tktolojie  (i86t, 
1864.  1868);  A.  van  der  Lindc.  in  AUgemeine  Deutsche  Biographie 
(1881) :  P.  Burtkhardt,  Batter  Biographien  {ttfoo) ;  Hegler, in  Hauck's 
Realemcyktopidie  (1901).  and  the  Dibliography  by  A.  van  der  Linde, 
1867,  supplemented  by  E.  Welter,  1869.  (A.  Go.*) 

JORTIN*  JOHN  (1698- 1 7  70),  English  theologian,  the  son  of  a 
Protestant  refugee  from  Brittany,  was  born  in  London  on  the 
23rd  of  October  1698.  He  went  to  Charterhouse  School,,  and  in 
1 7 15  became  a  pensioner  of  Jesus  College,  Cafnbridge,  where  his 
reputation  as  A  Greek  scholar  led  to  his  being  selected  to  translate 
certain  passages  from  Eustathius  for  the  notes  to  Pope's  Homer. 
In  1722  he  published  a  small  volume  of  Latin  verse  entitled  Lusus 
pcttici.  Having  taken  orders  in  1724,  he  was  in  1726  presented 
by  his  college  to  the  vicarage  of  Swavesey  in  Cambridgeshire, 
which  he  resigned  in  1730  to  become  preacher  at  a  chapel-of-ease 
in  New  Street,  London.  In  1731,  along  with  some  friends,  he 
began  a  publication  entitled  htisullaneousOhsenutions  on  Authors 
Ancient  and  Modern,  which  appeared  at  intervals  during  two 
years.  He  was  Boyle  lecturer  in  1749.  Shortly  after  becoming 
chaplain  to  tlie  bishop  of  London  in  1762  he  was  appointed  to 
a  prebendal  stall  of  St  Paul's  and  to  the  vicarage  of  Kensing- 
ton, and  in  1764  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  London.  He  died 
at  Kensington  on  the  slh  of  September  1770. 

The  principal  works  of  Jortln  are :  Discussions  Concerning  the  Truth 
of  the  Christian  Religion  (1746):  Remarks  en  Ecctestasttcal  History 
(x  vols.  1751-2^4);  Life  of  Erasmus  (2  vols,  i7«jo,  1760)  founded  on 
the  Life  by  Jean  Le  Cfcrc:  and  Tracts  PhtMogical  Critical  and 
Miscellaneous  (1700).  A  collection  of  his  Various  Works  appeared  in 
1805-1810.  All  his  writings  display  wide  learning  and  acutenvss. 
He  writes  on  theological  subjects  with  the  detachment  of  a  thought' 
ful  layman,  and  is  witty  without  being  flippant.  See  John  Disney's 
Life  oj  Jortin  (1792). 

JOSEPH,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  son  of  the  patriarch  Jacob 
by  Rachel;  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Israel.  Two  explanations 
of  the  name  are  given  by  the  Biblical  narrator  (Gen.  xxx.  23  [E), 
34  (Jl);  a  third,  *'  He  (God)  increases,"  seems  preferable.  Un- 
like the  other  "  sons  "  of  Jacob,  Joseph  is  usually  reckoned  as  two 
tribes  (viz.  his  "  sons  "  Ephraim  and  Manasseh),  and  closely  asso- 
ciated with  it  IS  the  small  tribe  of  Benjamin  (9.V.),  which  lay 
immediately  to  the  south.  These  three  constituted  the  "  sons  ** 
of  Rachel  (the  ewe),  and  with  the  "sons"  of  Leah  (the 
antelope  ?)  are  thus  on  a  higher  level  than  the  "  sons  "  of 
Jacob's  concubines.    The  "  house  of  Joseph  "  and  its  offshoots 
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occupied  the  centre  of  Palestine  from  the  plain  of  Esdracion  to 
the  mountain  country  of  Benjamin,  with  dependencies  in  Bashan 
and  northern  Gilead  (see  Manasseh).  Practically  it  comprised 
the  northern  kingdom,  and  the  name  is  used  in  this  sense  in 
2  Sam.  xix.  20;  Amos  v.  6;  vi.  6  (note  the  prominence  of 
Joseph  in  the  blessings  of  Jacob  and  Moses,  (kn.  xlix.,  Deut. 
xxxiii.).  Originally,  however,  "  Joseph  "  was  more  restricted, 
possibly  to  the  immediate .  neighbourhood  of  Shechem,  its 
later  extension  being  parallel  to  the  development  of  the  name 
Jacob.  The  dramatic  story  of  the  tribal  ancestor  is  recounted 
in  Gen.  xxxvU.-l.  (see  Genesis).  Joseph,  the  younger  an^ 
envied  son,  is  seized  by  his  brothers  at  Dothan  north  of  Shechem, 
and  is  sold  to  a  party  of  Ishmaelites  or  Midianites,  who  carry  him 
down  to  Egypt.  After  various  vicissitudes  be  gains  the  favour 
of  the  king  of  Egypt  by  the  interpretation  of  a  dream,  and  obtains 
a  high  place  in  the  kingdom.^  Forced  by  a  famine  his  brothers 
come  to  buy  food,  and  in  the  incidents  that  follow  Joseph  shows 
his  preference  for  his  young  brother  Benjamin  (cf.  the  tribal 
data  above).  His  father  Jacob  is  invited  to  come  to  Goshen, 
where  a  settlement  is  provided  for  Che  family  and  their  flocks. 
This  is  followed  many  years  later  by  the  exodus,  the  conquest 
of  Palestine,  and  the  burial  of  Joseph's  body  in  the  grave  at 
Shechem  which  his  father  had  bought. 

Th^hi^tr^ry^  oT  Jowph  In  Egypt  dUpUys  some  bmnvarity  *nlh  ihe 
cir  .umftHin^c^  ,inri  usasci  ofthat  countiyj  mv  Driver  {na&i\^f,^% 
D.Ii.)  .iivl  Lhcyiic  {tnsy.  BiA..  ct>L  i^S^  seg J ;  althouah  Abrcth 
(xli.  4J)-  pfli^ibly  the  EgyptiAn  16  rk  (Crum,  in  H^fttingd  t  DM,yU 
66^:'.  Iw^  bcfrt  mhcn^isc  cannectcd  witK  the  AAnyrijiT  oimrakkm 
(a  fiif;h  officer).  Ari  intercating  parallel  to  the  il^^iy  f^^  Jo»cph  in 
Gtn  Kxxix.  15  fourvd  in  the  Egyptian  tale  4^  Thi  Tieo  Bf^thtrt  (Ptiriei 
fit  rfl^fr.jmJscriesvp,  j&scq.,  iilo^),whichdatCJirruiii  about  isoobC, 
but  thu  differences  ^re  not  incoiuidcrablc  cociLipdred  mih  the  puintt 
of  rL'M:rriijbni:e,  and  the  tak  has  itMurt^  whkh  are  almcnt  untvcrul 
if  f MLTMoldsfi  BoMik,  Jndcd.,  vol,  iii.  3,51  icq),  OnthetTitory  thit 
thi.'  hi^toric^l  cifcncnts,  of  J<Keph'«  ht^ory  Fi-fcr  to  u.n  olficiftl  (V'acf- 
bamu}  of  the  time  of  AmenDphU  IIL  and  IV.,  ace  Cheyne,  ep.  tiL, 
and  Hibbert  Jaurnal,  Oct^^bcrr  l^j-  That  the  pmeni  rcrm  of  the 
na  '  :'!■  '  'Mi.  been  Ufluc-rvccd  by  curncni  mythDtoKkal  lore  k  not 
im  on  I  hi*  question  «c  (*ith  taution)  Winckler.  Ceuk. 

Is  -77  (1900) ;  A.  Jcpcmia*,  Aite  TfSL,  pp,  383  iqq.  (19U&). 

It  .-.-.^f  -~  jiLiiled  that  the  Efypiian  name*  in  the  story  of  jo§rph 
art;  tharni^itrttt^c  of  the  XX I L  and  lubKouent  dy fta&tiei.  See,  j.Im} 
Meyer  and  Luther*  Die  Israditen  {tfj/afy^.  Index,  s.v,       (S.  A.  C) 

JOSEPH,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  husband  of  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus.  He  is  represented  as  a  descendant  of  the 
house  of  David,  and  his  genealogy  appears  in  two  divergent 
forms  in  Matt.  !.  1-17  and  Luke  iii.  25-38.  The  latter  is  pro- 
bably much  more  complete  and  accurate  in  details.  The  former, 
obviously  artificial  in  structure  (notice  3X14  generations),  traces 
the  Davidic  descent  through  kings,  and  is  governed  by  an  apolo- 
getic purpose.  Of  Joseph's  personal  hbtory  practically  nothing 
is  recorded  in  the  Bible.  The  facts  concerning  him  common  to 
the  two  birth-narratives  (Matt,  i.-li.;  Luke  i.-ii.)  are:  (a)  that 
he  was  a  descendant  of  David,  (6)  that  Mary  was  already 
betrothed  to  him  when  she  was  found  with  child  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  (c)  that  he  lived  at  Nazareth  after  the  birth  of 
Christ;  but  these  facts  are  handled  diflferently  in  each  case.  It 
is  noticeable  that,  in  Matthew,  Joseph  is  prominent  (e.g.  he 
receives  an  annunciation  from  an  angel),  while  in  Luke's  narra- 
tive he  is  completely  subordinated.  Bp  Gore  {The  incarnation, 
Bampton  lecture  for  1891,  p.  78)  points  out  that  Matthew 
narrates  everything  from  Joseph's  side,  Luke  from  Mary's, 
and  infers  that  the  narrative  of  the  former  may  ultimately  be 
based  on  Joseph's  account,  that  of  the  latter  on  Mary's.  The 
narratives  seem  to  have  been  current  (in  a  poetical  form) 
among  the  early  Jewish-Christian  community  of  Palestine.  *  At 
Naaareth  Joseph  followed  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  (Matt.  xfii. 
55).  It  is  probable  that  he  had  died  before  the  public  ministry 
of  Christ;  for  no  mention  is  made  of  him  in  passages  relating 
to  this  period  where  the  mother  and  brethren  of  Jesus  are 

*  Joseph's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On  might 
show  that  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  were  believed  to  be 
half-Egyptian  by  descent,  but  it  is  notoriously  difficult  to  determine 
how  much  is  of  ethnological  value  and  how  much  belongs  to  romance 
(v'u.  that  of  the  individual  Joseph). 
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fntrodaced;  and  frorti  John  Xix.  26  it  is  clear  that  he  was  not 
tlive  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixioa. 

Joseph  was  the  father  of  several  children  (Matt.  xiii.  S5)i 
but  according  to  ecclesiastical  tradition  by  a  former  marriage. 
The  reading  of  Matt.  i.  16.  in  the  Sinaitic  Palimpsest  {Joseph 
....  btgat  Jesus,  who  is  called  the  Christ)  also  makes 
him  the  natural  father  of  Jesus,  and  this  was  the  view  of  certain 
early  heretical  sects,  but  it  seems  never  to  have  been  held  in 
orthodox  Christian  circles.  According  to  various  apocryphal 
gospels  {conveniently  collected  tn  B.  H.  Cowper's  Tht  Apocryphal 
Cospds,  i88t)i  when  married  to  Mary  he  was  a  widower  already 
80  years  of  age,  and  the  father  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters; 
his  first  wife's  name  was  Salome  and  she  was  a  connexion  01 
the  family  of  John  the  Baptist. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  igth  of  March  has  since 
1642  been  a  feast  in  Joseph's  honour.  Two  other  festivals  in  his 
honour  have  also  been  established  (the  Patronage  of  St  Joseph, 
3rd  Sunday  after  Easter,  and  the  Betrothal  of  Mary  and  Joseph, 
23rd  of  January).  In  December  1870  St  Joseph  was  proclaimed 
Patron  of  the  whole  Church.  (G  H.  Bo.) 

JOSEPH  OF  ARIMATHAEA,^  in  the  New  Testament,  a 
wealthy  Jew  who  bad  been  converted  by  Jesus  Christ.  He  us  men^ 
tioned  by  the  Four  Evangelists,  who  are  in  sut»tantial  agreement 
concerning  him:  after  the  Crucifixion  he  weut  to  Pilate  and 
asked  for  the  body  of  Jesus,  subsequently  prepared  it  for  burial 
and  laid  it  in  a  tomb.  There  are,  however,  minor  differences 
fn  the  accounts,  which  have  given  rise  to  controversy.  Matthew 
(xxvii.  60)  says  that  the  tomb  was  Joseph's  own;  Mark  (xv.  43 
seq.),  Luke  (xxiii.  50  scq.)  say  nothing  of  this,  while  John  (xix. 
41)  simply  says  that  the  body  was  laid  in  a  sepulchre  '*  nigh  at 
hand."  Both  Mark  and  Luke  say  that  Joseph  was  a  "  council- 
lor" (€6tfx4M«»'  Pov\tvTrfi,  Mark  xv.  43),  and  the  Gospel  of 
Peter  describes  him  as  a  **  friend  of  Pilate  and  of  the  Lord." 
This  last  statement  is  probably  a  late  invention,  and  there  U 
considerable  difficulty  as  to  "  councillor.**  That  Joseph  was  a 
member  of  the  Sanhedrin  is  improbable.  Luke  indeed^  regarding 
him  as  such,  says  that  he  "  had  not  consented  to  their  counsel 
and  deed,"  but  Mark  (xiv.  64)  says  that  all  the  Sanhedrin 
"  condemned  him  to  be  worthy  of  death."  Perhaps  the  phrase 
*'  noble  councillor  "  is  intended  to  Imply  merely  a  man  of  wealth 
and  position.  Again  Matthew  says  tfa^t  Joseph  was  a  disciple, 
while  Mark  implies  that  be  was  not  yet  among  the  definite 
adherents  of  Christ,  and  John  describes  him  as  an  adherent 
"  secretly  for  fear  of  the  Jews."  Most  likely  he  was  a  disciple, 
but  belonged  only  to  tbc  wider  circle  of  adherents.  The  account 
given  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  suggests  that  the  writer,  faced  with 
these  various  difficulties,  assumed  a  double  tradition:  (i)  that 
Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  a  wealthy  disciple,  buried  the  body  of 
Christ;  (a)  that  the  person  in  question  was  Joseph  of  Arimathaea 
a  "  councillor,"  and  solved  the  problem  by  substituting  Nicode- 
mus  as  the  councillor;  hence  he  describes  both  Joseph  and 
Nicodemus  (xix.  39)  as  co-operating  in  the  burial  Some  critics 
(e.g.  Strauss,  New  Life  of  Jesus,  ch.  96)  have  thrown  doubt  upon 
the  story,  regarding  some  of  the  details  as  invented  to  suit  the 
prophecy  in  Isa.  liiL  g,  '*  they  made  bis  grave  with  the  wicked, 
and  with  the  rich  in  his  death  "  (for  various  translations,  see 
Hastings's  Diet.  Bible,  ii.  778).  But  in  the  absence  of  any 
reference  to  this  prophecy  in  the  Crospels,  this  view  is  uncon- 
vincing, though  the  correspondence  is  remarkable. 

The  striking  character  of  this  single  appearance  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathaea  led  to  the  rise  of  numerous  legends.  Thus  William 
of  Malmesbury  says  that  he  was  sent  to  Britain  by  St  Philip, 
and,  having  received  a  small  island  in  Somersetshire,  there 
constructed  "  with  twisted  twigs  "  the  first  Christian  church  in 
Britain— afterwards  to  become  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury.  The 
legend  says  that  his  staff,  planted  in  the  ground,  became  a  thorn 
flowering  twice  a  year  (see  Glastonbury).  This  tradition — 
which  is  given  only  as  such  by  Malmesbury  himself— is  not 
confirmed,  and  there  is  no  mention  ol  it  in  either  Cildas  or  Bede. 

*  Generally  identified  with  Ramathaim-Zophim,  the  city  of 
Elkanah  in  the  hilly  district  of  Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  i),  near  Diospolis 
(Lydda).    See  Euseb.,  Onomasiicou^  223.  12, 


Joseph  also  plays  a  targe  part  hi  the  various  versions  of  the 
Legend  of  the  Holy  Crad  (see  Grail,  The  Holv). 

JOSEPH  I.  (1678-171 1),  Roman  emperor,  was  the  elder  son 
of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  and  his  third  wife,  Eteanora,  countess 
palatine,  daughter  of  Philip  William  of  Neuburg.  Bom  in 
Vienna  on  the  26th  Of  July  1678,  be  was  educated  strictly  by 
Prince  Dietrich  Otto  von  Salm,  and  became  a  good  linguist. 
In  1687  he  received  the  crown  of  Hungary,  and  he  was  elected 
king  of  the  Romans  in  1690.  In  t6gQ  he  married  Wilhelmina 
Amalia,  daughter  of  Duke  Frederick  of  Brunswick-LUncfourg, 
by  whom  he  had  two  daughters.  In  1702,  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  he  saw  his  only  military 
service.  He  joined  the  imperial  general  Louis  of  Baden  in  the 
siege  of  Landau.  It  is  said  that  when  he  was  advised  not  to  go 
into  a  place  of  danger  he  replied  that  those  who  were  afraid 
might  retfre.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  emperor  in  170s,  and 
it  was  hb  good  fortune  to  govern  the  Austrian  dominions,  and 
to  be  head  of  the  Empire  during  the  years  in  which  his  trusted 
general  Prince  Eugene,  either  acting  alone  in  Italy  or  with  the 
duke  of  MariboTOugh  in  Germany  and  Flanders,  was  beating 
the  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  Dining  the  whole  of  his  reign 
Hungary  was  disturbed  by  the  conflict  with  Francis  Rick6c2y  II.. 
who  eventually  took  refuge  in  France.  The  emperor  did  not 
himfelf  take  the  field  against  the  rebcb.  but  he  is  entitled  to  a 
large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  restoration  of  his  authority.  He 
reversed  many  of  the  pedantically  authoritative  measures  of  his 
father,  thus  placating  all  opponents  who  could  be  pacified,  and 
he  fought  stoutly  for  what  he  believed  to  be  his  rights.  Joseph 
showed  himself  very  independent  towards  ihe^pope,  and  hostile 
to  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  his  father  had  been  much  influenced. 
He  had  the  tastes  for  art  and  music  which  were  almost  hereditary 
in  his  family,  and  was  an  active  hunter.  He  began  the  attempts 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  Austrian  inheritance  by  a  pragmatic 
sanction,  which  were  continued  by  his  brother  Charles  VI. 
Joseph  died  in  Vienna  on  the  t7th  of  April  1711,  of  small-pox. 

See  F.  Krone*  von  Marchtand.  Grundrin  der  Oesterreiehisrhen 
Cesehkhle  (1882):  F.  Waaner.  Uistoria  Jostphi  Canons  (1746): 

iC.  Htrchenhahn,  Ctschichte  der  Regterunt  Kotser  Jouphs  I. 
1 786-1789)  -.  C.  van  Noorden,  Europaische  Ceukickteim  iS-Jahrkum- 
en  (1870-1882). 

JOSEPH  II.  (1741-1700),  Roman  emperor,  eldest  son  of  the 
cmprtss  Maria  Theresa  and  her  husband  Francis  I.,  was  bom  on 
the  litb  of  March  1741.  in  the  first  stress  of  the  Wkr  of  the 
Austrian  Succession.  Nlaria  Theresa  gave  orders  that  he  was 
only  to  be  taught  as  if  he  were  amusing  himself;  the  result  uras 
that  he  acquired  a  habit  of  crude  attd  superficial  study.  His 
real  education  was  given  him  by  the  writings  of  Voltaire  and 
the  encyclopaedists,  and  by  the  example  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
His  useful  training  was  conferred  by  government  officials,  who 
were  directed  to  instruct  him  irt  the  mechanical  details  of  the 
administration  of  the  numerous  states  composing  the  Austrian 
dominions  and  the  Empire.  In  1761  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  newly  constituted  council  of  state  {Staatsrcth)  and  began  to 
draw  up  minutes,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "  reveries,"  for 
his  mother  to  read.  These  papers  contain  the  germs  of  his  later 
policy,  and  of  all  the  disasters  which  finally  overtook  htm.  He 
was  a  friend  to  religious  toleration,  anxious  to  reduce  the  power 
of  the  church,  to  relieve  the  peasantry  of  feudal  burdens,  and 
to  remove  restrictions  on  trade  and  on  knowledge.  So  far  he 
did  not  differ  from  Frederick,  Catherine  of  Russia  or  his  own 
brother  and  successor  Leopold  II.,  all  enlightened  rulers  of  the 
t8th<entury  stamp.  Where  Joseph  differed  from  great  con- 
temporary rulers,  and  where  he  was  very  close  akin  to  the 
Jacobins,  was  in  the  fanatical  intensity  of  his  belief  in  the  power 
of  the  state  when  directed  by  reason,  of  his  right  to  speak  for 
the  sute  uncontrolled  by  laws,  and  of  the  reasonableness  of 
his  own  reasons.  Also  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother  all  the 
belief  of  the  house  of  Austria  in  its  "  august  "  quality,  and  its 
claim  to  acquire  whatever  it  found  desirable  for  its  power  or  its 
profit.  He  was  unable  to  undersund  that  his  philosophical 
plans  for  the  moulding  of  mankind  could  meet  with  pardonable 
opposition.    The  overweening  character  of  the  ntan  was  obvioui 
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to  Frederick,  who,  after  their  first  interview  in  1769,  described 
him  as  anbitious,  and  as  capable  of  setting  the  world  on  fire. 
The  French  minister  Vergennes,  who  met  Joseph  when  he  was 
travelling  incognito  in  1777,  judged  him  to  be  **  ambitious  and 
despotic." 

Until  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1780  Joseph  was  never  quite 
free  to  follow  his  own  instincts.  After  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1765  he  became  emperor  and  was  made  co-regent  by  his 
mother  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  As  emperor  he  had  no  real 
power,  and  his  mother  was  resolved  that  neither  hosband  nor 
son  should  ever  deprive  her  of  sovereign  control  in  her  hereditary 
dominions.  Joseph,  by  threatening  to  resign  his  place  as 
co-regent,  could  induce  his  mother  to  abate  her  dislike  to 
religious  toleration.  He  could,  and  he  did,  place  a  great  strahi 
on  her  patience  and  temper,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  partition 
of  Poland  and  the  Bavarian  War  of  1778,  but  m  the  last  resort 
the  empress  spoke  the  final  word.  During  these  wars  Joseph 
travelled  much.  He  met  Frederick  the  Great  privately  at 
Netflse  in  1769.  and  again  at  M&hrisch-Neusiadt  in  1770.  On 
the  second  occasion  he  was  accompanied  by  Prince  Kaunits, 
whose  conversation  with  Frederick  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
starting-point  of  the  first  partition  of  Poland.  To  this  and  to 
every  other  measure  which  promised  to  extend  the  dominkms 
of  his  house  Joseph  gave  hearty  approval.  Thus  he  was  eager 
to  enforce  its  claim  on  Bavaria  upon  the  death  of  the  elector 
Maximilian  Joseph  in  1777.  Iir  April  of  that  year  he  paid  a 
visit  to  his  sister  the  queen  of  France  (see  Marie  Antoinette), 
travdliog  under  the  name  of  Count  Falkenslein.  He  was  well 
received,  and  much  flattered  by  the  encyclopaedists,  but  his 
observatuMs  led  him  to  predict  the  approaching  downfall  of 
the  French  monarchy,  and  he  was  not  impressed  favourably  by 
the  army  or  navy.  In  1776  he  commanded  the  troops  collected 
to  oppose  Frederick,  who  supported  the  rival  claimant  to 
Bavaria.  Real  fighting  was  averted  by  the  unwillingness  of 
Frederick  to  embark  on  a  new  war  and  by  Maria  Theresa's 
determination  to  maintain  peace.  In  April  1780  he  paid  a  visit 
to  Catherine  of  Russia,  against  the  wish  of  his  mother. 

The  death  of  Maria  Theresa  on  the  27th  of  November  1780 
left  Joseph  free.  He  immediately  directed  his  government  on  a 
new  course,  full  speed  ahead.  He  proceeded  to  attempt  to 
realize  his  ideal  of  a  wise  despotism  acting  on  a  definite  system 
for  the  good  of  all.  The  measures  of  emancipation  of  the 
peasantry  which  his  mother  had  begun  were  carried  on  by  him 
with  feverish  activity.  The  spread  of  education,  the  seculariza- 
tion of  church  lands,  the  reduction  of  the  religious  orders  and 
the  clergy  in  general  to  complete  submission  to  the  lay  state, 
the  promotion  of  unity  by  the  compulsory  use  of  the  German 
language,  everything  which  from  the  point  of  view  of  i8th- 
century  philosophy  appeared  **  reasonable  "  was  undertaken 
at  once.  He  strove  for  administrative  unity  with  characteristic 
baste  to  reach  results  without  preparation.  His  anti-derical 
innovations  induced  Pope  Pius  VI.  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  July 
1782.  Joseph  received  the  pope  politely,  and  showed  himself  a 
good  Catholic,  but  refused  to  be  influenced.  So  many  inter- 
ferences with  dd  customs  began  to  produce  unrest  in  all  parts 
of  his  dominions.  Meanwhile  he  threw  himself  into  a  succession 
of  foreign  policies  all  aimed  at  aggrandisement,  and  all  equally 
calculated  to  offend  his  neighbours— all  taken  up  with  zeal,  and 
dropped  in  discouragement.  He  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of 
the  Barrier  Treaty,  which  debarred  his  Flemish  subjects  from 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt;  when  he  was  opposed  by  France 
he  turned  to  other  schemes  of  alliance  with  Russia  for  the 
partition  of  Turkey  and  Venice.  They  also  had  to  be  given  up 
in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  neighbours,  and  in  particular  of 
France.  Then  he  resumed  his  attempts  to  obtain  Bavaria— 
this  time  by  exchanging  it  for  Belgium— and  only  provoked  the 
formation  of  the  FUrstenbund  organized  by  the  king  of  Prussia. 
Finally  he  joined  Russia  in  an  attempt  to  pillage  Turkey.  It 
began  on  his  part  by  an  unsuccessful  and  discreditable  attempt 
to  surprise  Belgrade  in  time  of  peace,  and  was  followed  by  the 
ill-managed  campaign  of  1788.  He  accompanied  his  army,  but 
showed  00  capacity  for  war.    In  Novemlxir  he  returned  to 
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Vienna  wiib  niin«d  hemfth,  and  during  ifSg  was  a  dying  man. 
Thf  concentralion  of  hjj  troops  id  ihc  east  gave  the  maJfro&teTiU 
of  fielgjtim  an  opportunity  lo  rcvok.  In  Hungary  %kt  nobles 
w^Tt  all  but  in  open  Ttbellion,  and  in  hts  otber  states  ibcn? 
wt*rc  peasiant  tismp,  and  a  revival  of  parttcujarisl  scnLimcnts. 
Jtrtcph  W04  \ti\  ^Urrly  alone.  Bis  minkler  Kaunitz  refused 
10  visit  hja  Sick-room,  and  did  hoi  see  him  for  two  years.  His 
broihLT  Leopold  rcmatned  at  Florence,  At  lisst  Jostph,  worn 
oui  and  broken  ^hearted,  recognized  that  kii  tcrvarus  eould  noL« 
or  woukd  not,,  cany  out  hb  plans.  On  the  jotb  ol  January  17^0 
he  formally  viifadrew  all  his  r«fonna»  and  be  died  on  the  20th 
ol  Fcbrwaiy. 

Joseph  IL  was  twice  ttiarrled,  fir^l  to  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Fhilip,  duke  of  Parma,  to  whom  be  was  attached.  Afttr  her 
flcath  on  the  ijth  of  Novcnibcr  1 763.  a  politicaJ  marnage  was 
arranged  with  Ja$epha  (d,  1767),  daughter  of  Chaj-les  AJbcfl, 
elector  of  BavaHa  (the  emperor  Charles  Vlf.).  It  proved 
cxtreBTicly  unhappy*  JoKph  left  no  children,  and  was  succeeJed 
by  bis  broltier  Leopold  It. 

Mrtoy  vobitii'n  <x\  ihe  tttiperor**  coiTe»pondcney«  bjivT  been  pub- 
lished, hmung  thcin  arc  iW4rta  Tk&tfiA  ifn4  Jp^tpk  ih  Ikte 
KorFtspfnJfifs  Eatni  Bntffn  Jofefikj  a«  seintn  Bmdf^f  Lt&poli 
ltli67-iJs6d};  loifph  //.  j»«J  Unpaid  ^n  nrjiati^.  Ikr  BrUf-iortitsti 
ijSt-ffgo  {t&7^y.  Jostph  //,  und  KstkfiHna  ma  Runiand.  ikr 
lfrirfitfc€kui  { I B69) ;  ancJ  Maria  A  niatnrti^.  Joitph  IL  Hnd  Lfmpold  It. 
ikr  Brit/wKkid  (i8fA);  alt  «lUi>d  by  A.  fitter  yon  Arneih. 
Other  ca]lcLtk}i]4  arc;  Jaisph  //.,  Livp^iJ  //.  nrnt  Kiunitr,  ikr 
if fiffwi-iksri,  i!*l\twi  by  A.  Bifcr  U9jj);  Corrtipamhrtcri  ifttiwtf  4fi 
I'fmfHTfar  Joseph  IL  awf  jam  umi,  k  cpraiV  d^  CiffjfHsi  rl  f&n  prrmifr 
minntre.  hpfi/t^edf  Kautiitt,  trilivd  by  S  Urunnt^r  fiS7J  1 :  Jto^f^  Si. 
«i«f  Gftif  Ltidmi  Cobtn^.  Jkr  BrirftLVihsfL  ediictl  by  A^  Berr  and 
J.  von  FS^tiUr  (,i9or);  and  the  Cthfime  Korm^rndfttt  Jeivpki  li. 
ntit  trififm  Mintiirr  iff  iiftt  tTejtfFreifhisfkm  Nifd^Fiuttilen^  FtrfiiMand 
Grttf  TroHttmuHmdnrg  t^Sj-sT^Q,  edited  by  H.  ^Nlktcr  (t'JOsK 
Amofijg  the  h^^*  of  Jowph  trtjy  be  tncrktiotied:  Ah  J,  Gro*!i*IMBtJjjj*fi 

.      „    .  , ,^ Mevn.    , 

Joifpk  IL  (iMj)^  a.  Beer,  loifpk  IL  {\mi)i  A*  Jjftarr,  Kam 
/Dieph  IL  Hnd  UapotJ  li.  (tSfe;);  A.  Foufnitt,  Uiepk  ti.  {18B5); 


tio(Ti  by  F.  "■'  ■ 

teoPd\ 
r,  Wendriii     .  .  . 

ftm^tf  vali!im<  cm  the  emperor  by  J,  Fratith  Bright  tiB^?).     Other 


lKio'k'&  which  inay  be  ron^^ubcd  are.  G.  Wotf,  Zltu  UniirrUiUmi^xm  m 
Oftiefrfich  imffr  JiJi^rpH  11.  (tMEtt),  and  Otitrrrfuk  und  pTtaiifM 
l?So-i?gQ  [  I  BUoJ,  A.  Wutf  and  1 1 .  vtm  ZwiefJt-ncck-StJdL'ntvor»r.  Ofittr- 
Tckk  unfer  Afaria  Tftfrfsia,  J&ifph  IL  luml  Lropoid  //.  itK^i-\M\\i 
IL  SchlitiC'rT  Dii  Riiieramf  Joirpks  IL  in  dm  Gffiltfftukiul^ 
NiederiiiHdfx  (fi^Qti):  and  Pius  VL  uttd  J^utpk  IL  f^H>-if^4  0  A94); 
O.  Lorcnz,'  Jtnrpk  IL  and  dit  Btizhckt  Rtn'otiiiion  (ta63};  anil 
L.  Delpliice,,  Joifph  1 1.  4I  In  rh>oiuiiOH  brabaH^oHmi:  (iS^oj, 

JOSEPH.  FATHER  (fRA^^^oiS  LtxttRp  t)0  TjiE«ftwYj 
(15  77-1658)^  French  Capuchin  monk^  the  tanMunt  of  Richelieu, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Je^in  Lctlerc  du  Trcmbby,  president  of 
the  cb^amber  of  H-qucit^  of  the  parlcmcnl  of  ratis,  add  of  Marie 
MoLici-  dc  l^fayeilc.  As  a  boy  he  rcceivi.'^d  a  careful  classical 
training,  and  m  1595  madd  ajt  extended  journey  lIlirQugh  Italy, 
rrturtung  to  lake  up  the  career  of  arma*  He  served  at  the  &icge 
of  Amiejis  fn  1397,  and  then  accompanied  a  special  embassy  to 
London.  In  t$(}q  Baron  de  MaiEkri  by  wiuch  name  lie  wag 
knoviin  at  rotirt,  renounced  the  world  and  entered  the  Captichiu 
monastery  of  Orleans.  He  embraced  the  rtlLgsous  Life  with 
grcal  ardour,  and  became  a  notable  pntachct  and  reformer. 
In  1&06  he  aided  Antoineltc  d'Orleans,  a  nun  of  rontcvTault^  to 
found  the  reformeil  order  of  the  Fil|<Hi  tin  Calvafft^  and  wrote  a 
manual  ol  devoVioi)  iot  the  nuns.  His  pro^lyii£ing  ^al  led  tiiQ 
to  send  missionaries  ibrougbout  the  Huguenot  cenlte^^hc  had 
become  provincial  of  Touralue  in  i&ij.  He  ^tntercd  potilics  a| 
the  conferences  oi  Louditnt  wheRi  as  the  conflidanl  of  vhe  queen 
und  the  papal  envoy,  he  oppot^ed  the  GaSlicJin  claiiT^s  advanced 
by  the  parlemrsii,  which  ibc  princes  wtirc  upkoLding,  and  auc< 
ceedcd  In  convincing  I  hem  of  the  scbif^nialic  ttndtncy  of  GtElli- 
canisnt.  In  1612  he  began  iha«c  personal  relations  with 
Richct>eu  which  have  indts&oltibly  joined  in  bssLory  and  legend 
I  he  cardjual  and  the  "  Eminence  grise.^"  rfUtions  which  rrae^ch 
has  not  aUogeihef  insde  ckar,  lo  1637  ihe  monk  a^icd  U 
ibe  siege  of  La  RochcHc*  A  purely  religloiis  reason  SiJsQ  made 
him  RicbetjLu'a  aUy  againsl  the  Hab^huffgs,  He  hul  a  dream  of 
arousing  EiiroiN;  to  aiKi^|^jf«i^|^3@©^[ipu:ka,  tad 
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believed  that  tbe  house  of  Austria  was  the  obstacle  to  that 
uoivenai  European  peace  which  would  make  this  possible.  As 
Richelieu^s  agent,  therefore,  this  modem  Peter  the  Hermit 
manoeuvred  at  the  diet  of  Regensburg  (1630)  to  thwart  theaggres- 
sion  of  the  emperor,  and  then  advised  the  intervention  of 
Custavus  Adolphus,  reconciling  himself  to  the  use  of  Protesunt 
armies  by  the  theory  that  one  poison  would  counteract  another. 
Thus  the  monk  became  a  war  ininister  and,  though  maintaining 
a  personal  austerity  of  life,  gave  himself  up  to  diplomacy  and 
politics.  He  died  in  i6j8,  just  as  the  cardinalate  was  to  be 
conferred  upon  htm.  The  story  that  RicheUeu  visited  him 
when  on  his  deathbed  and  roused  the  dying  man  by  the  words, 
*'  Courage,  Father  Joseph,  we  have  won  Breisach/'  is  apocryphal. 

See  Fagniet,  Le  Phe  Joseph  H  Rkhdieu  (1894),  a  work  baaed 
largelv  on  original  and  unpublished  aources.  Father  Joseph, 
according  to  this  biography,  would  seem  not  to  have  lectured 
RicheUeu  in  the  fashion  01  the  legends,  whatever  his  moral  influence 
may  have  been  in  strengthening  Richelieu's  hands. 

'  JOSBPHINB  (Maue  Rose  Josephxns  Taschek  de  la 
Pageue)  (1763-1814),  empress  of  the  French,  was  bom  in 
the  isUnd  of  Martinique  on  the  33rd  of  June  1763,  being  the 
eldest  of  three  daughters  of  Joseph  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie, 
lieutenant  of  artillery.  Her  beauty  and  grace,  though  of  a 
languid  Creole  style,  won  the  affections  of  the  young  officer  the 
vicomte  de  Beauharnais,  and,  after  some  family  complications, 
she  was  married  to  him.  Their  married  life  was  not  wholly 
happy,  the  frivolity  of  Josephine  occasioning  her  husband 
anxiety  and  jealousy.  Two  children,  Eugene  and  Hortense, 
were  the  fruit  of  the  union.  During  Josephine's  second  residence 
in  Martinique,  whither  she  proceeded  to  tend  her  mother, 
occurred  the  first  troubles  with  the  slaves,  which  resulted  from 
the  precipitate  action  of  the  constituent  assembly  in  emancipate 
ing  than.  She  returned  to  her  husband,  who  at  that  time 
entered  into  political  life  at  Paris.  Her  beauty  and  vivacity 
won  her  many  admirers  in  the  salons  of  the  capital.  As  the 
Revolution  ran  its  course  her  husband,  as  an  ex-noble,  incurred 
the  suspicion  and  hostility  of  the  Jacobins;  and  his  ilUsuccess 
at  the  head  of  a  French  army  on  the  Rhine  led  to  his  arrest  and 
execution.  Thereafter  Josephine  was  in  a  position  of  much 
perplexity  and  some  hardship,  but  the  friendship  of  Barras  and 
of  Madame  Tallien,  to  both  of  whom  she  was  then  much  attached, 
brought  her  into  notice,  and  she  was  one  of  the  queens  of 
Parisian  society  in  the  year  1795,  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte's 
services  to  the  French  convention  in  scattering  the  malcontents 
of  tbe  capital  (13  Vend6miaire,  or  October  5,  1795)  brought 
him  to  the  front.  There  is  a  story  that  she  became  known  to 
Napoleon  throtigh  a  visit  paid  to  him  by  her  son  Eugene  in  order 
to  beg  his  help  in  procuring  the  restoration  of  his  father's  sword, 
but  it  resU  on  slender  foundations.  In  any  case,  it  is  certain 
that  Bonaparte,  however  he  came  to  know  her,  was  speedily 
captivated  by  her  charms.  She,  on  her  side,  felt  very  little 
affection  for  the  thin,  impecunious  and  irrepressible  suitor;  but 
by  degrees  she  came  to  acquiesce  in  the  thought  of  marriage, 
her  hesitations,  it  is  said,  being  removed  by  the  influence  of 
Barras  and  by  the  nomination  of  Bonaparte  to  the  conunand 
of  the  army  of  Italy.  The  civil  marriage  took  place  on  the 
9th  of  March  1796,  two  days  before  the  bridegroom  set  out  for 
his  command.  He  failed  to  induce  her  to  go  with  him  to  Nice 
and  Italy. 

Bonaparte's  letters  to  Josephine  during  the  campaign  reveal 
the  ardour  of  his  love,  while  she  rarely  answered  them.  As  he 
came  to  realize  her  shallowness  and  frivolity  his  passion  cooled; 
but  at  the  time  when  he  resided  at  Montebello  (near  Milan)  in 
1797  he  still  showed  great  regard  for  her.  During  his  absence 
in  Egypt  in  1798-1799,  her  relations  to  an  officer,  M.  Charles, 
were  most  compromising;  and  Bonaparte  on  his  return  thought 
of  divorcing  her.  Her  tears  and  the  entreaties  of  Eugene  and 
Hortense  availed  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation;  and  during 
the  period  of  the  consulate  (1799-1804)  their  relations  were  on 
the  whole  happy,  though  Napoleon's  conduct  now  gave  his 
consort  grave  cause  for  concern.  His  brothers  and  sisters  more 
than  once  begged  him  to  divorce  Josephine,  and  it  is  known  that. 


from  the  time  when  be  becmnte  first  consul  lor  life  (August  180a) 
with  large  powers  over  the  choice  of  a  successor,  he  kept  open 
the  alternative  of  a  divorce.  Josephine's  anxieties  increased 
on  the  proclamation  of  the  Empire  (May  18,  1804);  and  on 
the  1st  of  December  1804,  the  eve  of  the  coronation  at  Notre 
Dame,  she  gained  her  wish  that  she  should  be  married  anew  to 
Napoleon  with  religious  rites.  Despite  her  care,  the  emperor 
procured  the  omission  of  one  formality,  the  presence  of  the 
parish  priest;  but  at  the  coronation  scene  Josephine  appeared 
radiant  with  triumph  over  her  envious  relatives.  The  august 
marriages  contracted  by  her  children  Eugene  and  Hortense 
seemed  to  establish  her  position;  but  her  ceaseless  extravagance 
and,  above  all,  the  impossibility  that  she  should  bear  a  son 
strained  the  relations  between  Napoleon  and  Josephine.  She 
complained  of  his  infideh'ties  and  growing  callousness.  The  end 
came  in  sight  after  the  campaign  of  1809,  when  Napoleon  caused 
the  announcement  to  be  made  to  her  that  reasons  of  state 
compelled  him  to  divorce  her.  Despite  all  her  pleadings  he 
held  to  his  resolve.  The  most  was  nuide  of  the  slight  technical 
irregularity  at  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  ist  of  December 
1804;  and  the  marriage  was  declared  null  and  void. 

At  her  private  retreat,  La  Malmaison,  near  Paris,  which  she 
had  beautified  with  curios  and  rare  plants  and  flowers,  Josephine 
closed  her  life  in  dignified  retirement.  Napoleon  more  than  once 
came  to  consult  hvt  upon  matters  in  which  he  valued  her  tad 
and  good  sense.  Her  health  declined  early  in  1814,  and  after 
his  first  abdication  (April  11,  1814)  it  was  dear  that  her  end 
was  not  far  off.  The  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  and  Frederick 
William  III.  of  Prussia,  then  in  Paris,  requested  an  interview 
with  her.  She  died  on  the  a4th  of  May  1814.  Her  friends, 
Mme  de  Rtousat  and  others,  pointed  out  that  Napoleon's 
good  fortune  deserted  him  after  the  divorce;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  Austrian  marriage  clogged  him  in  several  ways. 
Josephine's  influence  was  used  on  behalf  of  peace  and  moderation 
both  in  internal  and  in  foreign  affairs.  Thus  she  begged  Napoleon 
not  to  execute  the  due  d'Enghien  and  not  to  embroil  himself  in 
Spanish  affairs  in  1808. 

See  M.  A.  Le  Normand,  MSmoires  kistonqtus  il  secrets  de  Josipkiue 
I2  vols.,  i%2o) I  UUresde  NapoUomA  Jpsiphine  (1833) ;  J.  A.  Aubcnai. 
Hist,  de  I'impiratrue  Jostphine  (2  vols.,  1858-18^):  J»  Turquan, 
Vlmpiratrice  Josephine  (a  vols.,  1895-1896):  F.  Masson,  Josipkime 


(3  vols.,  1899-1902):  Napoleon's  Letters  to  Joupktne  (1796-1812). 
transbted  and  edited  by  H.  F.  Hall  (190A).  Also  the  Memoirs  of 
Mne.  de  R^musat  and  of  Bauuet,  and  P.  W.  Sergeant.  The  Empress 


transbted  and  edited  by  H.  F.  Hall  (1903).    Also  the  . 
Mne.  de  R^musat  and  of  Bauuet,  and  P.  W.  Sergeant.  T    _ 
Jostpkuu  (1908).  (J.  Hl.  tL.) 

J08BPHU8,  FLAVID8  (c.  37-*.  95  ?),  Jewish  historian  and 
mih'tary  commander,  was  born  in  the  first  year  of  Caligula 
(37-38).  His  father  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest  priestly 
families,  and  through  his  mother  he  claimed  descent  from  the 
Asmonaean  high  priest  Jonathan.  A  precocious  student  of  the 
Law,  he  made  trial  of  the  three  sects  of  Judaism— Pharisees, 
Sadducees  and  Essenes— before  he  reached  the  age  of  m'neteen. 
Then,  having  spent  three  years  in  the  desert  with  the  hermit 
Banus,  who  was  presumably  an  Essene,  he  became  a  Pharisee. 
In  64  he  went  to  Rome  to  intercede  on  behalf  of  some  priests, 
his  friends,  whom  the  procurator  Felix  had  sent  to  render  account 
to  Caesar  for  some  insignificant  offence.  Making  friends  with 
Alityrus,  a  Jewish  actor,  who  was  a  favourite  of  Nero,  Josephus 
obtained  an  introduction  to  the  impress  Poppaea  and  effected 
his  purpose  by  her  help.  His  visit  to  Rome  enabled  him  to 
speak  from  personal  experience  of  the  power  of  the  Empire, 
when  he  expostulated  with  the  revolutionary  Jews  on  his  return 
to  Palestine.  But  they  refused  to  listen;  and  be,  with  all  the 
Jews  who  did  not  fly  the  country,  was  dragged  into  the  great 
rebellion  of  66.  In  company  with  two  other  priests,  Josephus 
was  sent  to  Galilee  under  orders  (he  says)  to  persuade  the  ill- 
affected  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  the  Roman 
allegiance,  which  the  Jewish  aristocracy  had  hot  yet  renounced. 
Having  sent  his  two  companions  back  to  Jerosaleoa,  he  organised 
the  forces  at  his  disposal,  and  made  arrangements  for  the 
government  of  hb  province.  His  obvious  desire  to  preserve 
law  and  order  exdted  the  hostility  of  John  of  Gtscala,  who 
endeavoured  vainly  to  remove  him  as  a  traitor  to  the  national 
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ma^t  hf  mdtliif  tlae  G&lilesm  t^  kOl  him  atid  by  pers^uading 
ibc  Saohcdrif)  Q,t  JerusaLem  to  recall  hjin. 

In  the  e|id£Lg  iif  67  the  JewLbh  troops,  whom  Josepbua  hnjd 
drUlea  bo  ^uloii&ly,  fled  btfore  the  Roman  forces  of  Vesp«;»is.Q 
and  Titus.  He  aent  to  Jcrusa^lem  for  Teinforccme&ts,  but  none 
C3usic.  WUh  t,bc  stragigkra  who  remained,  ht  held  a  stronghold 
agsJost  the  Romans  by  dint  of  hia  native  cunning,  and  finisily, 
iivhaa  th«  placi*  was  taken^  persuaded  forty  men,  who  shared 
fajs  hidUif-place,  to  kill  one  another  in  turn  rather  tban  commit 
suicide.  They  iigreed  to  cast  lots,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
second  should  kill  the  ht%i  and  so  on.  Joseph  us  providenlklly 
drew  the  last  lot  and  prevailed  upon  his  destined  victim  to  live, 
Thdr  companioQs  were  all  dead  in  accordance  with  the  cortipacL; 
bat  Josi?phu^  at  any  rate  gurvivrcd  and  surrendered.  Bting  led 
before  VcapMian^  be  vm  jnspireid  to  prophesy  that  Vespasiiin 
would  become  einperor.  lo  couaeqtience  of  the  prophecy  bis 
life  was  tp*redt  but  he  was  kept  close  prisoner  for  two  years. 
Wberi  his  prophecy  wjis  fulfilldd  he  was  liberated^,  assumed  the 
name  of  Flavius,  the  fanjily  naine  of  Vespasian,  and  accom- 
panied hh  patron  to  Alexantlm.  Tlicrf  be  took  another  wife, 
iA  the  Jewess  allotted  bim  by  Vespasjao  after  the  fall  of  Cacsaiea 
bid  fors?ikeo  him,  and  fetumed  to  attend  Taui  and  to  ac^t  as 
fntertnediaiy  between  him  and  the  Jews  who  si  III  held  Jerusalem. 
His  eltorls  in  this  capacity  filled;  but  when  the  city  was 
stormed  {70)  Titus  granted  hitn  wjjatevrr  boon  be  might  nsk. 
So  lie  aeojred  the  lives  of  tcmt  free  men  who  had  been  taken 
and  (by  the  gift  of  Tittis)  cei tsin  sacfed  book*.  Aiter  this  he 
rqialred  to  Rome  and  received  one  of  the  penaona,  which 
Vespasian  (according  to  SuetOQitia)  was  the  first  to  hatow  upon 
Latin  and  Greek  writers*  He  W34  ilso  mark  a  Roman  citiicn 
and  received  an  estate  in  Judaea.  Thenccfofward  he  devoted 
himself  to  iiteraiy  work  under  the  patronage  ol  Vespa^iaa,  Titus 
and  Domitlan.  As  he  mctitioii*  the  death  of  Agnppa  II.  it  is 
probable  that  he  Jived  into  the  and  century;  but  the  date  of 
Agnppa's  death  has  been  challenged  and,  if  bis  patraa  Epaphro- 
djtus  may  be  ideniified  with  Ncro^s  frircdmani  it  b  posaihk  that 
Josephus  may  liavc  been  involved  in  hb  fall  a&d  petLihed  under 
DomitLan  in  95. 

Wo  ftits.— I ,  Tkf  Jfwisk  ffar  (tM  *  o5  ^ouIiil^iiS  ToM*iot) ,  the  oldest 
of  Jostfiihus'  ektaot  «ri tines,  wa*  written  toward*  the  end  of  Vcspa- 
«i4ifi'a  iiti|fi  (6^-79)  The  Afanuiilc  original  ha*  not  b«n  priaervcd  ; 
but  the  Oreek  version  was  prrpartd  by  looepliius  hsm*clf  in  coniiuiiC' 
lion  with  competent  Gfwk  Kiliobrs.  m  purpose  in  aU  protaMlity 
was,  ill  the  first  inttanie.  U>  exhibit  to  the  Babylonian  Jew*  ihe 
overwhtliTung  powtr  of  Rome  i^nd  w  to  deter  them  ffym  repcaiiiift 
thtf  iutiW  re*L-fi  of  iht  J^vkh  of  PaleMine*  Of  its  aeveo  bociks,  the 
bri^  two  survey  l^e  hi*iory  of  the  Jew*  from  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
Wlem  by  AntiochuA  Epiphanee  to  tlie  outbreak  ol  war  in  67,  and 
here  Jowphy.»  felie*  upPU  »me  auth  genenil  history  a*  that  of 
Kicolaut  of  Dam;^^i!j4L  Ttie  mt  deals  wiiti  the  cventA  of  the  war 
(fi7~7Jj  which  ftii  TTwireor  jes*  within  hi^own  knowlcflgc.  Vespasian. 
Tit  lis  and  Aarippft  IL  tiptuficd  (he  tell*  uaj  to  hia  accuracy.  Kcpre- 
pentativH  of  the  Its^vU  wouk)  probibly  have  protrated  agaitkst  hii 
pro-Rciman  prejudiirc^ 

1.  Thi  J*msh  AniiquUin  {'Ui^BaU^'ApxmohfiifUi}  coven  in  twenty 
booki  the  hlfrtory  ol  the  Jews  from  the  creitjon  of  tiie  worlrl  Ut  tfn^ 
Qutbrt^k  of  the  war  with  Rome     h  vaa  Knt^hed  in  the  thlrteciuti 


year  of  Dojoilian  (0  j),     k»  purpose  wa»  to  |l«ify  t  he  Jewbh  nj  i 
in  the  eye*  of  the  Koman  wortdf.    In  the  cart  coverud  by  the  twhjk^ 
of  the  Bible  Joseph u«  Idilowt  them,  and  that  mainly,  il  not  entiri.^' 


«a  they  arc  translated  into  Giv^k  by  the  Seventy  iLhe  Bi^piua^  Uk 
venionj,  BeiflK  a  Phari^e,  he  Sometimes  inlrodi*«a  trad  it  ion  t 
of  the  Eldcra,  which  am  tit  her  iofrrence*  from,  or  enabroidenoii  l4, 
the  biblical  narrative.  SomcLimcii,  also,  he  ftivct  preit»f  of  s-uiM 
lenDwled^e  of  Hebrew  and  iuppleincot«  hi>  scriptural  authorauts, 
which  Include  i  Eiulrai,  from  gencTftl  Greek  hiitoric^     For  the  1^  u.r 

Pmof\  he  uMis  the  Grt^ek  ^ther,  with  iti  addition«,  J  M^caUf^, 
tilybly»«  Stra^bo  and  Kicobiu  uf  DdnuucU5<.  But  tciwnrda  tljc  end 
he  confesiea  that  he  has  ^tdwo  weaiy  of  hi»  tatk^  and  hi$  history 
beconm  meagre*  The  work  contaim  accounu  of  John  the  Ba^ia 
and  JettUt  which  nwy  account  lor  the  fact  that  Jf>svDhu&'  wriUrig* 
were  mcucd  from  obUvion  t^y  the  Christiana.  But  the  de^crintickii 
of  Jesus  aa  **  a  viae  man^  if  indeed  one  should  call  him  u.  mani  ^  ean 
hardly  be geotdne,  and  the aiwrtion  "this  was  the  Christ "  la equally 
dcubtf  ul,  unlm  it  be  assum^ed  that  the  Greek  word  Ckristps  had  bn' 
come  technical  in  the  tense  of  fabe-Chrisi  Of  false-prophet  among 
SfOn^Christian  Jewt» 

3*  Joacphtia  wrote  a  narrative  of  hb  own  li/r  in  order  to defrnl 
himaelf  mgaiiqiSt  the  aceuitttitin  brcmfht  by  his  enemy  Ju»tui  .f 
Tibcri&a  CD  ihe  dfect  that  he  h«d  rcdlly  been  the  eauae  of  the  Jc^^i^la 


rebcUkm.  In  his  defence  Joiephus  depftftt  from  tbef acts  m  narrated 
in  the  Jewish  War  and  represent!  himsdf  as  a  partisan  of  Rome 
and,  therefore,  as  a  traitor  to  his  own  people  from  the  beginning. 

4.  The  two  books  Against  Apion  are  a  defence  or  apology  directed 
against  current  misrepresentations  of  the  Jews.  Earlier  titles  are 
Conuming  the  A  niiauityaftke  Jews  or  A  ptinti  the  Greehs.  Apion  was 
the  leader  of  the  Alexandrine  embassy  which  opposed  Phik>  and  his 
companions  when  they  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  Alexandrine  Jews 
before  Caligula.  The  daenoe  whkh  Josephus  puts  forward  has  a 
permaneat  value  and  shows  him  at  his  best. 

The  Greek  text  of  Josephus'  works  has  been  edited  with  full  collec- 
tion of  different  readinn  by  B.  Niese  (Berlin,  1887-1895).  The 
Teubner  text  by  Naber  isoased  on  this.  The  translation  into  English 
of  W.  Whiston  has  been  (super6dally)  revised  by  A.  R.  Shmeto 
(1889-1890).  SchOrer  (History  of  the  Jewish  People)  gives  a  full 
bibliography.  (J.  H.  A.  H.) 

JOSHEKAN,  a  small  province  of  Feisia  covering  about  xooo 
sq.  m.  Pop.  about  5000.  It  ikas  a  yearly  revenue  of  about 
£1300,  and  is  hdd  in  fief  by  the  family  of  Bahjam  Mirsa,  Muizx 
ed  Dowleh  (d.  1882).  Its  chief  town  and  the  residence  of  the 
governor  used  to  be  Joshekan-Kah',  .a  large  village  with  fine 
gardens,  formerly  famous  for  its  carpets  {kali)t  but  no^r  the  chief 
place  is  Maimeh,  a  little  city  with  a  population  of  3500,  Situated 
at  an  elevation  of  6670  ft.,  about  63  m.  from  Isfahan  in  a  north> 
westerly  direction  and  xj  m.  south-west  of  Joshekan-£ali. 

JOSHUA,  BOOK  OP,  the  sixth  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  first  of  the  group  known  as  the  "Former  Prophets." 
It  takes  its  name  from  Joshua*  the  son  of  NOn,  an  Ephraimite 
who,  on  the  death  of  Moses,  assumed  the  leadership  to  which  he 
had  previously  been  designated  by  his  chief  (Deut.  zxxi.  14  seq., 
93),  and  proceeded  to  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  The 
book  differs  from  the  Pentateuch  or  Torah  in  the  absence  of 
legal  matter,  and  in  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  narrative 
in  the  books  which  follow.  It  is,  however,  the  proper  sequel 
to  the  origins  of  the  people  as  related  in  Genesb,  to  the  exodus 
of  the  Israelite  tribes  from  Egypt,  and  their  joumeyings  in  the 
wilderness.  On  these  and  also  on  literary  grounds  it  is  often 
convenient  to  class  the  first  six  books  of  the  Bible  as  a  unit 
under  the  term  "Hexateuch."  For  an  exhaustive  detailed 
study  has  revealed  many  signs  of  diversity  of  authorship  which 
combine  to  show  that  the  book  is  due  to  the  incorporatk>n  of 
older  material  in  two  main  redactwns;  one  deeply  imbued  with 
the  language  and  thought  of  Deuteronomy  itself  (D),  the  other 
of  the  post-exilic  prkstly  drcle  (P)  which  gave  the  Pentateuch 
its  present  form.  That  the  older  sources  (which  often  prove 
to  be  composite)  are  actually  identical  with  the  Yahwist  or 
Judaean  (J)  and  the  Elohist  or  Ephraimite  (£)  narratives  (on 
which  see  Genzsis)  is  not  impntbable,  thou^,  especially  as 
regards  the  former,  stlU  very  uncertain.  In  general  the  literary 
problems  are  exceedingly  intricate,  and  no  attetnpt  can  be  made 
here  to  deal  with  them  as  fully  as  they  deserve. 

The  Invasion.— The  book  falls  naturally  into  two  main  parts, 
of  which  the  first,  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  and  the  conquest 
of  Palestine  (i.-xii.)  is  mainly  due  to  Deuteronomic  compiler. 
It  opens  with  the  preparations  for  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  capture  of  the  powerful  city  Jericho.  Ai,  near  Bethel,  is 
taken  after  a  temporary  repulse,  and  Joshua  proceeds  to  erect 
an  altar  upon  Mt  Ebal  (north  of  Shechem).  For  the  fultoess 
with  which  the  events  are  recorded  the  writers  were  probably 
indebted  to  local  stories. 

The  Israelites  are  at  Abel-Shittim  (already  reached  in  Num.  xxv.  i). 
Motes  is  dead,  and  Joshua  enters  upon  his  task  with  the  help  of 
theTransjof^nic  tribes  who  have  already  received  their  territory  {i). 
The  narrative  is  of  the  later  prophetic  stam(>  (D;  cf.  Deut.  iii. 
18-93,  xi.  34,  wheVe  Moses  is  the  speaker;  xxxi.  1-8),  but  may  be 
based  upon  an  earlier  and  shorter  record  (E;  w,  i  seq.,  10,  iia). 


*Hcb.  JihdshOa;  later  JishOa;  Gr.  Ti»<roi)f,  whence  "Jesus" 
In  the  A.V.  of  Heb.  iv.  8;  another  form  of  the  name  is  Hoshea 
(Num.  xiil.  8,  16).  The  name  may  mean  "  Yah(wch)  is  wealth,  or 
is  (our)  war-cry,  or  saves."  The  only  extra-biblical  notice  of 
Joshua  u  the  inscription  of  more  than  doubtful  genuineness  given 
by  Procopius  ( Vand.  ii.  20),  and  mentioned  also  by  Moses  of  Chorene 
(Hist.  Arm.  i.  18).  It  is  said  to  have  stood  at  Tmgis  in  Maurerania. 
and  to  have  borne  that  those  who  erected  it  had  fled  before  'Incodi 
6  Xi70T^.     For  the  medieval  Samaritan  Book  of  Joshua,  see  T. 

iuynboll,   Chronicum  Samaritanum   (1846);  J.  A.   Montgomery, 
"he  Samaritans  (1907),  pp.  301  sqq. 
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Of  the  miMioa  of  the  tpict  to  Jericho,  two  venioos  were  corrent 
(duplicates  ii.  3^  I  a,  18;  t.  15  seq.  bceaks  the  connexion  between  t». 
13  and  18,  but  is  resumed  in  t».  23-24) ;  D's  addition  is  to  be  recog- 
nised in  ii.  96-1 1.  The  incident  occupies  at  least  four  days,  but  the 
main  narrative  reckons  three  days  between  Lit  and  iii.  3.  Next 
follow  the  passaee  of  the  Jordan  (commemorated  by  the  erection  of 
twelve  stones),  the  encampment  at  Gilgal.  and  the  observance  of  the 
rite  of  circumcision  and  of  the  passover  (iii.-v.).  The  complicated 
narrative  in  iiL-iv.  is  of  composite  origin  (contrast  iii.  17  with  iv. 
10  seq.,  19;  iv.  3,  8  with  svi  9.  20;  and  ct.  iii.  12  with  the  superfluous 
iv.  2,  Ac.).  As  In  ii.,  D  has  amplified  (iiL  4&,  7,  106,  iv  9-100,  12. 
14;  more  prominently  in  iv.  21-v.  i,  v.  4-8),  and  subsequently  P  (or 
a  hand  akin  to  P)  has  worked  over  the  whole  (iiL  4,  note  the  number 
and  the  prohibiten,  cf.  Num.  L  m  ;  iii.  8, 15  seq. ;  iv.  13, 19 ;  v.  lo-i  3). 
Circumcision,  already  familiar  from  Exod.  iv.  26,  Deut.  x.  16,  u  here 
regarded  as  a  new  nte  (v.  2,  9,  supplemented  by  tv.  i,  4-6),  but 
the  conflicting  views  have  been  harmonized  by  the  words  ' '  the  second 
time  "(v.  2).  GUnl  b  thus  named  from  the  "  rolling  away  *'  of 
the  "reproach  of  Egypt"  (v.  9),  but  iv.  20  suggests  a  diflerent 
orq^in,  viz.  the  sacred  stone<irde  (cf.  ludges  ill.  19,  R.V.  marg.). 
An  older  account  of  the  divine  commission  to  Joshua  appears  in  the 
archaic  passage  v.  13-15  (cf.  Moses  in  Exod.  iii.).  Fusion  of  sources 
is  obvious  in  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Jericho  (contrast  vi.  5  and  9. 
10,  tv.  21  and  24,  t».  22  and  2<$);  according  to  one  (E  ?)  the  people 
march  seven  times  round  the  city  on  one  day,  the  ark  and  the  priests 
occupying  a  prominent  position  (vi.  4-6, 7^,  12  seq.,  i6a,  20  (part), 
23-24):  but  in  the  other  they  march  every  day  Tor  seven  days. 
Both  here  and  in  the  preceding  chapters  the  Septuagint  has  several 
variatk>ns  and  omissions,  ditr  Hther  to  an  (unsuccessful)  attempt 
to  simplify  the  present  diffici  -  to  the  usy  of  another  rei:cri»Min. 

The  curse  pronounced  by  Jo  1  [I'n  the  diestroyfij;  city  oi  Jtrkho 

(vi.  26}  should  be  assocuted  ivith  ^^n  incident  in  the  reign  c?  ^\lvab 
which  IS  acquainted  with  the  story  ( i  Kin^  jtvL  34)  ■;  ih?  city,  how- 
ever, reappears  in  Joshua  xvlii.  ji ;  3  Sam.  x.  5.  Achnn'^saenlt^, 
the  cause  of  the  repulse  at  Ai  and  qI  the  uLaming  of  the  valk-y  of 
Achor  (vii.),  is  intnxiuced  bj'  vi.  16  tei^.,  i^b,  ane),  as  it*  Bpirit  ehows, 
is  of  relatively  later  date,  li  tontains  ionm:  probable  traces  of  D 
(in  vii.  5. 7i  II  acq.,  i^,  25)  atid  ?  (in  vp.  i,  IS.  34  icq).  1  he  r^^  ■  ire 
of  Ai  has  marks  of  the  same  dual  origin  as  tht:  pfiecrdin^  ch:\\  tn 
(cf.  viiL  3a  with  10,  and  coruraat  viiir  3-9  with  v.  13;  m,  5-7  v  ith 
18,  26j  V.  19  with  28^.  The  gsnEra.!  rcwmblance  btitw^n  .  lis. 
vii.-viii.  and  the  war  with  Ecnjamin  Oud^cs  kk.J  bijould  be  laoi;.  m1 

Conquests  in  PaUstine.-^The  erc^ction  of  the  altar,  not  at  the 
•cene  of  battle  (cf.  i  Sam.  xiv.  35)  but  on  Ml  Ebal  (viii.  30-35, 
J»t  presupposes  the  conquest  of  central  Palestine  and  the 
removal  of  the  ark  from  Gilgal.  These,  however,  arc  not 
narrated,  and,  unless  some  account  of  them  has  been  replaced  by 
the  present  passage,  this  portion  of  the  conquest  was  ignored. 
Possibly  the  passage  is  not  in  its  original  position:  in  the 
Septuagint  it  appears  after  iz.  3,  while  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  i,  19) 
and  the  Samaritan  book  of  Joshua  read  it  before  ch.  ziii.; 
DiUmann,  however,  would  place  it  after  zi.  23.  Tlie  capture 
of  Jericho  and  Ai  is  followed  by  the  successful  stratagem  of 
the  Gibeonites  to  make  peace  with  Israel  (ix.).  This  involves 
them  in  a  war  with  the  southern  Canaanites;  Joshua  intervenes 
and  obtains  a  crowning  victory  (x.).  The  camp  is  still  at  Gilgal. 
A  similar  conquest  of  the  northern  Canaanites  follows  (xi.),  and 
the  first  part  of  the  book  concludes  with  a  summary  of  the 
results  of  the  Israelite  invasion  (xii.). 

No  satisfactory  explanation  of  viii.  30-3S  has  been  found,  yet  ix.  i 
seq.  seems  to  show  that  it  was  the  prelud'e  to  the  Canaanite  wars. 
In  contrast  to  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  occujpation  of 
central  Palestine,  the  conquest  of  the  south  was  current  in  several 
divergent  traditions.  Two  records  are  blended  in  ix. ;  one  narrates 
the  covenant  with  the  Gibeonites,  the  other  that  with  the  Hivites 
(properly  Hiwites) ;  and  in  the  latter  Joshua  has  no  place  (w.  4  seq., 
6fi,  7,  11-14,  &c.).  The  former  has  additions  by  D  (vv.  gb,  10,  24 
leq.)  and  by  P  (s.  15  last  clause,  17-21):  the  latter,  m  accordance 
with  the  legislation  df  its  day  (posterior  to  Ezek.  xliv.  6  sqq.),  does 
not  allow  the  Gibeonites  to  minister  to  the  temple  or  altar,  but  merely 
to  the  "  congregatkm,"  a  characteristic  post-exilic  term  (contrast 
sv.  21  and  23;  and  on  27  see  Sept.  and  commentaries).  The  story 
of  the  covenant  conflicts  with  the  notice  that  Gibeon  was  still  an 
independent  Canaanite  city  in  David's  time  (2  Sam.  xxL  2).  The 
defeat  of  the  southern  coalition  is  based,  as  the  doublets  show,  upon 
two  sources;  the  war  arises  from  two  causes  (vengeance  upon  the 
Gibeonites,  and  the  attempt  to  overthrow  Israel),  and  concludes  with 
a  twofold  victory :  in  x.  16-24  the  kings  are  pursued  to  Makkedah 
and  slain,  in  v.  11  they  are  smitten  by  a  great  hailstorm  in  their 
flight  to  Azekah  (cf.  1  Sam.  vii.  10.  xiv.  15,  in  the  same  district). 
Redactional  links  have  been  added,  apparently  by  D,  to  whom  ts 
possibly  due  the  stanza  quoted  from  the  book  ol  Jashar  (v.  12  seq.). 
a  poetical  address  to  the  sun  and  moon,  of  the  nature  of  a  prayer 
or  spell  for  their  aid  (cf.  Judges  v.  20.  and  see  Ecdus.  xlvL  4).    The 


literal  interpretation  of  this  picturesque  quotation  has  been  tofluMeed 
by  the  prosaic  commenu  at  the  end  of  v.  13  and  bcginniM  of  t.  14. 
Verse  15.  which  closes  the  account,  anticipates  v.  43;  the  Septuagint 
omiu  both.  The  generaliring  narrative  (x.  28-A3).  which  is  due  to 
D  in  its  present  form,  is  partly  based  upon  old  matter  (e.f.  the 
capture  of  Makkedah),  but  is  inconsistent  with  what  precedes 
(v.  37,  see  9.  33  sqq.)  and  follows  (capture  of  Dcbir,  v.  a8  seq.,  see 
XV.  15 :  J[udgcs  I.  II ).  The  description  of  the  conquest  of  tne  northern 
Canaanites  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  south.  The  main  part  a 
from  an  older  source  (xi.  1,  4-9,  see  DsBoaAH),  the  ampUfintiom 
(e.  2  seq.)  are  due  to  D,  as  also  are  the  summary  («e.  10-23,  cf.  st^ 
of  X.  28-^).  and  the  enumeration  of  the  total  results  of  the  invasHMi 
(xiL),  which  includes  names  not  previously  mentioned. 

Division  of  the  Land  —The  result  of  the  events  narrated  In  the 
first  part  of  the  book  is  to  ascribe  the  entire  subjugation  of  Canaan 
to  Joshua,  whose  centre  was  at  Gilgal  (x.  15,  43).  He  is  now 
"  old  and  advanced  in  years,  "  and  although  much  outlying  land 
remained  to  be  possessed,  he  is  instructed  to  divide  the  con- 
quered districts  among  the  western  tribes  (xiii.  x  sqq.).  This 
is  detailed  at  length  in  the  second  part  of  the  book.  With  the 
completion  of  the  division  his  mission  is  accomplished.  The 
main  body  of  this  part  (xiii.  is-xiv.  si  xv.TXvii.;  xviiL  xx-zzL 
43;  zzii.  7-34)  is  in  its  present  form  almost  entirely  due  to  P. 

In  regard  to  detaOs,  xiiL  2-6  (now  D)  expresses  the  view  that  the 
conouest  was  incomplete,  and  numbers  districts  chiefly  in  the 
south-west  and  in  the  Lebanon,  Two  icurcrs  deal  with  the  inhmt- 
ance  of  the  east  Joniin  tribes  in  term*  which  are — {a)  ^en«rra1  (liiL 
8-12,  D),  and  (i'>  precise  (m  ts-^j*  P).  The  btter  istaiid^  between 
the  duplicaLte  i>.TU«ie«  %ul  14  and  «  kh.  (sec  the  Scptn}.  Witli 
the  iritcr«t  tdlcn  in  ihcsc  tribes,  cf,  far  {a)  L  li-tfi;  [>cuUiii>  tJ^is. 
and  the  sfquc]  10  Joshua  xxii,  i-^:  and  fcnr  (b}  mdi.  g  »q, :  Num.  Kjotii, 
P*«  acrocjrtt  of  the  division  opens  with  an  intnxluetorv  noiice  of  the 
manner  in  which  Elcafjr  the  priest  and  Joahud  (note  the  onSer) 
prt'pjuc  to  cuniplcte  the  work  which  McMta  hsd  b^un  isdv.  *-$)* 
It  r  HHi  ytith  Jud.ih,  it  a  borders  [kv.  1-13)  aod  dUci  £w.  io-6j5, 
an  ntinuM  with   the  iwa  Joseph    trittc^^    Ephraitn    (tvi,   4-9^ 

CO  .  t  dctaili  in  w,  t^\}  and  Mana^-^ji  (svnl.  i-ro,  df.  Num. 
XX  v>-ia,  jotvli.  (-  H  ;  P"),  T  here  is  tiow  a  break  in  the  narrative 
(x  .  J- 10,  Bwunirv  uficcflain^;  icvin  tribes  have  not  yet  tvccivhI 
ar  .  li.iTirafitt\  and  Joshua  Ulone)  encourages  them  to  send  three 
•mt.j  ifom  each  trihe  10  ft^Jk  through  the  land—^xcludiHo;  the  tern- 
torj.'  of  Jydah  ^mi  Jn«ph — Ond  to  Wirtg  a  des^rfptlon  of  it  to  him, 
afttr  itvhich  he  ti\vh\c%  k  anions  iHttn  bv  bt.     P  ^  1 


wi(h  an  ar'.couni  of  the  liorders  ind  cities  of  f^enjamin  (tviil.  ii-*^^)* 
Simmn,  Zcbkilun,  f^ii^jchar^  A&hcr>  Kaphtall  and  DaiR  (jlEju ;  on  s,  47, 
set'  brlow):  and,  after  the  subscription  (xlx.  51),  conclude*  with  the 
in-iiiijiion  of  the  cities  of  refuge  (xk.,  cf.  Num.  ickkv,)^  and  of  the 
Li'^-iiucal.  cities  f  101.1.,  contrast  the  cadier  brief  notice,  xiii,  t^,  j^Ji. 
ClikH'tiiT  KM.,  beLonRing  to  the  Predact  ion,  has  certain  puintsef  conttct 
widi  Deut.  Kii:.  whichi  it  is  vej^  important  to  obstrvei.  are  wantlnf 
in  the  SeptiiHigint:  and  >wi.  4^-45  flcisjw  D*i  Jiccount  of  the  diviitQft, 
and  in  the  Scpiungint  coiitains  matter  most  of  which  is  now  given 
by  P  in  %i%.  47  wq^  Two  narrativcsrjrscriW  the  d Ism ibu I  ol  the  trans- 
Jcnlmic  tribes  altEf  chctrc&^pcrTitJon  in  th*f  eonqunt,  vir.  tm.  iHi 
([>[,,!  r>d  ju«.  ii.  9  3tTi .  ( P J  J  el.  jilwve^  on  *.iii .  B  icq,  P,  with  the  dcwrip- 
tloa  ul  the  eraction  of  thcdkar  (v.  y±,  Gilcad  ?;  cf.  oen.  xwd.  47  seq.), 
is  aoparently  a  late  re-writing  o(  some  now  obscure  incident  to 
emphasize  the  unity  of  worship.  P*s  account  of  the  distribution  of 
land  among  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  by  Eleazar  and  Joshua  (from 
xiv.  1-5  to  xix.  51)  appears  to  have  been  on  the  lines  laid  down  in 
Num.  xxxiv.  (P).  The  scene,  according  to  xviii.  1,  is  Shiloh.  and 
this  verse,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  context,  should  apparently 
precede  P's  narrative  in  xiv.  i.  But  of  the  occupation  of  Shiloh, 
the  famous  Ephraimite  sanctuary  and  the  seat  of  the  ark,  we  have 
no  information.  The  older  source,  however,  presupposes  that 
Judah  and  the  two  Joseph  tribes  have  acquired  their  territory: 
the  remaining  seven  are  blamed  for  their  indifference  (xviil  a-io, 
see  above),  and  receive  their  lot  conjointly  at  the  camp  at  Shilok. 
But  if  the  location  n  an  attempt  to  harmonize  with  xviii.  i,  Cilgai 
should  probably  be  restored.  The  section  xviii.  2-10  is  followed 
by  xxi.  41  seq.  (above),  and  may  have  been  preceded  originally  by 
xiii.  I,  7  (where  read :  inheritance  for  the  seven  tribes) ;  in  its  present 
form  it  appears  to  be  due  to  D.  Another  account  of  the  exploits 
of  Tudah  and  Joseph  can  be  traced  here  and  there,  e.g.  in  xiv.  6-i« 
(where  Caleb  receives  Hebron  as  his  inheritance  and  the  "  land 
bad  rest  from  war  "),  and  xvii.  14-18  (where  Joseph  receives  an 
additional  lot);  but  where  these  traditions  have  not  been  worked 
into  later  narratives,  they  exist  only  in  fragmentary  form  and  are 
chiefly  recognizable  by  their  standpoint.  They  are  characterized 
by  the  view  that  the  conquest  was  only  a  partial  one,  and  one  which 
was  neither  the  work  of  a  single  man  nor  at  his  instigation,  but  due 


*  Traces  of  composite  material  may  be  recognized — (a)  where,  in 
place  of  boundaries,  P  has  given  lists  of  cities  whidi  appear  to  be 
taken  from  other  sources  (cf  the  instructions  in  xviii.  9),  and  (6)  in 
the  double  headings  (sec  Addis,  The  Hexateueh^  i.  ajo,  note  i,  and  the 
commentaries). 
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cnttfdy  to  individaal  or  tribal  tcMefAnentt.  Thb  irlew  can  bt 
traced  in  xiii.  ty  xv.  63  (cf.  the  paimllel  Judges  i.  31  to  contrast  to 
V.  8),  xvi.  10  Gudges  i.  29).  xvii.  1 1-1  a  (Judm  L  27  seq.),  and  in  the 
gdcfcooea  to  separate  tribal  or  family  exploits:  xv.  I3ri9,  xix.  47 
(d.  Judges  L  34  seq.,  xviii.y. 

Two  dosing  addresses  are  ascribed  to  Joshua,  one  an  exhorta- 
tion similar  to  the  homilies  in  secondary  portions  of  Deuteronomy 
(judii.;  cf.  Moses  in  Deut.  zxviii.  seq.,  and  Samuel's  last  address 
in  I  San.  xii.),  which  virtually  excludes  the  other  (xxiv.),  where 
Joshua  assembles  the  tribes  at  Shechem  (Shiloh,  in  the  Septoa- 
gint)  and  passes  under  review  the  history  of  Israel  from  the 
days  of  heathenism  (before  Abraham  was  brought  into  Canaan) 
down  through  the  oppression  in  Egypt,  the  exodus,  the  conquest 
in  Bast  Jordan  and  the  occupation  of  Canaan.  A  few  otheirwise 
tmknown  details  are  to  bo  found  (zxiv.  a,  11  seq.  14).  The 
address  (which  Is  extremely  ImporUnt  for  iu  representation  of 
the  religious  conditions)  is  made  the  occasion  for  a  solemn 
covenant  whereby  the  people  agree  to  cleave  to  Yahweh  alone. 
This  Is  commemorated  by  the  erection  of  a  stone  imder  the  oak 
by  the  sanctuary  of  Yahweh  (for  the  tree  with  iU  sacred  pillar, 
see  Geo.  xxxv.  4;  Judges  ix.  6).  The  people  are  then  dismissed, 
and  the  book  closes  in  ordinary  narrative  style  with  the  death  of 
Joshua  and  his  burial  in  his  biheritance  at  TImnath-serah  in 
Mt  Ephrakn  (d.  xlx.  49  seq.) ;  the  burial  of  Joseph  b  Shechem; 
and  the  death  and  burial  of  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  In  the 
"  hiU  of  Phinehas." 

Chapter  xxiv.  presupposes  the  complete  subjedlon  of  the  Canaan- 
Ites  astd  is  of  a  ute  prophetic  stamp.  Some  signs  of  amplification 
U*<'  •*•  1 1^  I3t  31)  suggest  that  it  was  inserted  by  a  Deuteronomic 
band,  evidently  distinct  from  the  aathor  of  xxiii.  But  elsewhere 
there  are  traces  of  secondary  Deuteronomic  expansion  and  of  internal 
incongruities  in  Eteutcronomic  narratives;  contrast  xlv.  6-15  with 
Joshua's  extermination  of  the  "  Anakim  "  in  xi.  ai  seq.;  the  use  of 
this  name  with  the  "  Philistines  "  of  xHi.  a  ^  Prilistimbs).  or  the 
conquests  in  xL  16-32  with  the  names  m  x.  36-43.  All  these 
passages  are  now  due  to  D:  but  not  only  is  Deuteronomy  itself 
composite,  a  twofold  redaction  can  be  traced  in  Judges,  Samuel  and 
Kings,  thus  involving  the  deeper  Kterary  problems  of  Joshua  with 
the  historical  books  emerally.*    Both  foshua  xxiiL  and  xxiv.  are 


loakua  the  beginning  of  the  story  d^huJCJudMiii.  la  seq.).  Both 
Judges  i.-ti.5  and  cbap.xviL-xxi.  areof  poet-Dcuteronomic  insertk>n. 
and  they  represent  conditions  analogous  to  the  older  notices  imbedded 
in  the  bter  work  of  P  (Judges  i.  ai,  xix.  lo-ia,  d.  Joshua  xv.  63: 
see  Judges  ad  fin.).  Moreover,  P  in  hs  turn  shows  elsewhere 
definite  indications  of  different  periods  and  sundpoints,  and  the  fluid 
Mate  of  the  book  at  a  late  age  u  shown  by  the  presence  of  Deutero- 
nomic elements  in  Joshua  xx.,  not  found  in  the  Septuagint,  and  by  the 
numerous  and  often  striking  readings  which  the  latter  recension 
presents. 

Valve  of  iht  B^^ib.'— The  value  of  the  book  of  Joshua  is 
primarily  religious;  its  fervency,  its  conviction  of  the  destiny  of 
Israd  and  iU  inculcation  of  the  unity  and  greatness  of  the  God 
of  Isnid  give  expression  to  the  philosophy  of  Israelite  historians. 
As  an  historical  record  iU  value  must  depend  upon  a  careful 
criticism  of  its  contenU  in  the  light  of  biblical  history  and 
external  information.  lu  description  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
comes  from  an  age  when  the  event  was  a  shadow  of  the  past. 
It  is  an  ideal  view  of  the  manner  in  which  a  divinely  appoints! 
leader  guided  a  united  people  into  the  promised  land  of  their 
ancestors,  and,  after  a  few  brid  wars  of  extermination  (x.-xii.), 
died  leaving  the  people  in  quiet  possession  of  their  new  inherit* 
ance  (xi.  33;  xxL  44  seq.;  zziiL  1).*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
earlier  inhabitanU  were  not  finally  subjugated  until  Sotomon's 
rdgn  (x  Kings  is.  ao);  Jerusalem  was  uken  by  David  from  the 
Jebusites  (3  Sam.  v.);  and  several  sites  in  its  ndghbourhood, 
together  with  important  fortresses  like  Geser,  Megiddo  and 
Taanach,  were  not  held  by  Israd  at  the  first.    There  are  traces 

>  The  ck)0e  rebtion  between  what  may  be  called  the  Deuteronoodc 
history  (Joshua-Kings)  and  iu  introduction  (the  legal  book  of 
Deuteronomy)  independently  show  the  difficulty  of  supporting  the 
traditional  date  ascribed  to  the  latter. 

«  G.  F.  Moore  {Ency.  Bib.,  coL  3608,  note  2)  draws  attention  to 
the  instructive  parallel  furnished  by  the  Greek  legends  of  the  Dorian 
invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  (the  "return"  of  the  Heradeidae, 
the  partitkm  of  the  land  by  lot,  &c). 
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of  other  conlBcting  trachtions  representing  independent  tribal 
efforu  which  were  not  successful,  and  the  Israelites  are  even  said 
to  live  in  the  midst  of  Canaanites,  intermarrying  with  them  and 
adopting  thdr  cult  (Judges  i.-iii.  6).  From  a  careful  consider- 
ation of  all  the  evidence,  both  internal  and  external,  biblical 
schoUrs  are  now  almost  unanimous  that  the  more  finished  picture 
of  the  Israelite  invasion  and  settlement  cannot  be  accepted  as 
a  historical  record  for  the  age.  It  accords  with  this  that  the 
elaborate  tribal-UsU  and  boundaries  prove  to  be  of  greater 
value  for  the  geography  than  for  the  history  of  Palestine,  and 
the  attempu  to  use  them  as  evidence  for  the  eariy  history  of 
Israd  have  involved  numerous  additional  difficulties  and 
confusion.* 

The  book  of  Joshua  has  ascribed  to  one  naan  conquests  which 
axe  not  confirmed  by  subsequent  history.  The  capture  of 
Bethel,  implied  rather  than  described  in  Joshua  viii.,  is  elsewhere 
the  work  of  the  Joseph  tribes  (Judges  i.  aa  sqq.,  d.  features  in  the 
conquest  of  Jericho,  Joshua  vi.  as).  Joshua's  vidory  in  north 
Palestine  has  its  panlld  in  Judges  iv.  at  another  period  (see 
Dkbobah),  and  Adoni-sedek  of  Jerusalem  (Joshua  x.)  can 
scarcdy  be  severed  from  the  Adoni-bcsek  taken  by  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Simeon  (Judges  L  5-7).  The  prominence  of  Joshua  as 
military  and  religious  leader,  and  especially  his  connexion  with 
Shechem  and  Shiloh,  have  suggested  that  he  was  a  hero  of  the 
Joseph  tribes  of  central  Palestine  (via.  Ephraim  and  Manasseh). 
Moreover,  the  traditions  in  Joshua  viiL  3&-iz.  a,  and  Deut.  jptvii. 
1-8  seem  to  place  the  arrival  at  Mt  YhsX  immediately  after  the 
crossing  of  the  Jordan.  This  implies  that  Israd  (like  Jacob  in 
Gen.  xxxii.)  crossed  by  the  Jabbok,  and  in  fad  the  Wadi  Fari*i 
provides  an  easy  road  to  Shechem,  to  the  south-east  of  which 
lies  Juldjil;  and  while  this  b  the  Gilgal  of  Deut.  d.  30, 
the  battlM  at  Jericho  and  AI  (Joshua  ii.  seq.)  occur  naturally 
after  theencampmentatthesouthera Gilgal  (near  Jericho).  The 
alternative  view  (see  especially  Stade,  Cexk.  Isr.  x.  133  sqq.) 
connects  itself  partly  with  the  ancestor  of  all  the  tribes  (Jacob, 
i.e.  Israd),  and  partly  with  the  eponym  of  the  Joseph  tribes 
whose  eariy  days  were  ^ent  around  Shechem,  the  removal  of 
whose  bones  from  Egypt  must  have  fotmd  a  prominent  place  in 
the  traditions  of  the  tribes  concerned  (Gen.  I  35;  Fjtod.  xiii.  19; 
Joshua  xdv.  33).  According  to  one  view  (Stade,  Wdlhausen, 
Guthe,  &c.)  only  the  Joseph  tribes  were  in  Egypt,  and  separate 
tribal  movements  (see  Jxjdah)  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
^wth  of  the  tradition;  the  probability  that  the  specific  tradi- 
tions of  the  Joseph  tribes  have  been  excised  or  subordinated  finds 
support  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Judaean  P  has  abridged  and 
confused  the  tribal  lists  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 

The  serious  character  of  the  problems  of  early  Israelite  history 
can  be  percdved  from  the  renewed  endeavours  to  present  an 
adequate  outline  of  the  oouiae  of  events;  for  a  criticism  of  the 
most  prominent  hypotheses  see  Cheyne,  Ency.  Bib.  art.  "  Tribes" 
(col.  5309  seq.);  a  new  theory  has  been  more  recently  advanced 
by  E.  Meyer  (Die  IsroelHen  u,  ikre  NachbarstHmmet  1906).  But 
Joshua  as  a  tribal  hero  does  not  bdong  to  the  earliest  phase  in 
the  surviving  traditions.  He  has  no  place  In  the  oldest 
surviving  narratives  of  the  exodus  (Wdlhausen,  Steuemagd); 
and  only  later  sources  add  him  to  Caleb  (Num.  xiv.  30;  the 
rdenmce  in  Deut.  i.  38  is  part  of  an  Insdtion),  or  regard  him  as 
the  leader  of  all  the  tribes  (Deut.  ill.  3x,  38).  As  an  attendant  of 
Moses  at  the  tent  of  meeting  he  appears  in  quite  secondary 
passages  (Exod.  xxxiii.  7-1  x;  Num.  zi.  a8).  His  defeat  of  the 
Amalekites  is  in  a  narrative  (Exod.  xvU.  ^x6)  which  bek>ngs  more 

*  The  historical  jmiblems  are  noticed  in  all  biblical  histories,  and 
in  the  commentaries  on  Joshua  and  Judges.  Against  the  ordinary 
critical  view,  see  J.  Orr,  Problem  of  Ike  O.T.  (1905)  pp.  S40  seq. 
This  writer  (on  whom  see  A.  S.  Peake,  The  Jnter^eier,  1008.  pp.  au 
seq.)  takes  the  book  as  a  whole,  allowance  beuur  made  for  "  the 
generaliring  tendency  peculiar  to  all  summaries.*^  Hu  argument 
that  "the  drcumstantiality,  local  knowledge  and  evidently  full 
recollection  of  the  narratives  (in  Joshua)  give  confidence  in  the  truth 
of  their  statements  "  is  one  which  historical  critidsm  in  no  field 
would  regard  as  conclusive,  and  his  comention  that  a  redactor 
would  hardly  incorporate  conflicting  traditions  in  his  narraUve 
"  if  he  believed  they  contradicted  it  "  begs  the  qneation  and 
ignores  Oriental  Uterattire. 
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naturally  to  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  and  it  associates  him  with 
traditions  of  a  movement  direct  into  south  Palestine  which  finds 
its  counterpart  when  the  clan  Caleb  (q.v.)  is  artificially  treated  as 
possessing  its  seats  with  Joshua's  permission.  But  points  of 
resemblance  between  Joshua  the  invader  and  Saul  the  founder 
of  the  (north)  Israelite  monarchy  ^ain  in  weight  when  the  tradi- 
tions of  both  recognize  the  inclusion  or  possession  of  Judah,  and 
thus  stand  upon  quite  another  plane  as  compared  with  those  of 
David  the  founder  of  the  Judaean  dynasty.  Instead  of  rejecting 
the  older  stories  of  Joshua's  conquests  it  may  be  preferable  to 
infer  that  there  were  radical  divergences  in  the  historical  views 
of  the  past.  Consequently,  the  parallels  between  Joshua  and 
Jacob  (see  Steuernagel's  Commentary,  p.  150)  are  more  signifi- 
cant when  the  occupation  of  central  Palestine,  already  imphed 
in  the  book  of  Joshua,  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  Gen.  xlviii.  at, 
where  Jacob  as  conqueror  (cf.  the  very  late  form  of  the  tradition 
In  Jubilees  zxxiv.)  agrees  with  features  in  the  patriarchal 
narratives  which,  in  implying  a  settlement  in  Palestine,  are 
entirely  distinct  from  those  which  belong  to  the  descent  into 
Egypt  (see  especially,  Meyer,  op.  cU.  pp.  ta;  seq.,  414  seq.,  433; 
Luther,  ib.  108  seq.).  The  elaborate  account  of  the  exodus 
gives  the  prevailing  views  which  supersede  other  traditions  of 
the  origin  both  of  the  Israelites  and  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh 
(GeA.  iv.  36).  Several  motives  have  influenced  its  growth,*  and 
the  kernel—the  revelation  of  Yahweh  to  Moses— has  been 
developed  until  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  are  included  and  their 
history  as  a  people  now  begins.  The  old  traditions  of  conquest 
in  central  Palestine  have  similarly  been  extended,  and  have  been 
adapted  to  the  now  familiar  view  of  Israelite  origins.  It  is 
this  subordination  of  earlier  tradition  to  other  and  more  predom- 
inating representations  which  probably  explains  the  intricacy 
of  a  book  whose  present  text  may  not  have  been  finally  fixed 
until,  as  Dillmann  held,  as  late  as  about  200  B.a 

r.  v.— Sec  the  c  liiisnn,  SicuernagrI 

Hoi-     •  ii.ii^)^  cir  the  I,  .1    -,    H,  W.  Kobinjoni  in 

the  CtAiary  BU'Ui  also  arlklv^  au  ■J^iihua  "  bv  G.  A.  Smiih, 
Hflsdnp'i  D.  B,.  and  G.  R  Mot?pe,  Evcy.  Bib.  \.  Klttel  In  lUiL  ofik« 
Hthrms^  I  J6a  eqq  ;  W.  H.  Btnwtt,  in  HfltiPt's  5a<rfd  fiwtj  aftht 
Oid  Tfitamcitt:  Qirp^oier  and  i-iarfctixl-^Batrer&by>  Cvmp.  ^f 
ffexakti^b^  ch.  3cvii:  S.  R.  Driver,  Lt/.  f^  ikt  O.  T.  (&th  (d.^  i^j^). 
These  give  furthpr  bibHggnifihtCiil  i.nri:rr(n4t.i.Qn»  Tor  wbicb  see  al^o  ihe 
■rtitlcs  on  ihc  books  i^r  the  Pentateuch.  (S.  A-  Cj 

JOSHUA  THE  STYUTE,  the  reputed  author  of  a  chronicle 
which  narrates  the  history  of  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and 
Persians  in  502-506,  and  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  best 
historical  documents  preserved  to  us  in  Syriac.  The  work  owes 
its  preservation  to  having  been  incorporated  In  the  third  part 
of  the  history  of  pseudo-Dionysius  of  Tell-Mahrfi,  and  may 
probably  have  bad  a  place  in  the  second  part  of  the  EccUsiaslical 
History  of  John  of  Asia,  from  whom  (as  Nau  has  shown)  pseudo- 
Dionysius  copied  all  or  most  of  the  matter  contained  in  his  third 
part.  The  chronicle  in  question  is  anonymous,  and  Nau  has 
shown  that  the  note  of  a  copyist,  which  was  thought  to  assign 
it  to  the  monk  Joshua  of  Zulp^  near  Amid,  more  probably 
refers  to  the  compiler  of  the  whole  work  in  which  it  was  incor> 
porated  Anyhow  the  author  was  an  eyewitness  of  many  of 
the  events  which  bo  describes,  and  must  have  been  living  at 
Edessa  during  the  years  when  it  suffered  so  severely  from  the 
Persian  War.  His  view  of  events  is  everywhere  characterized 
by  his  belief  in  overruling  Providence;  and  as  he  eulogizes 
Flavian  II.,  the  Chalcedonian  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  wanner 
terms  than  those  in  which  he  praises  his  great  Monophysite 
contemporaries,  Jacob  of  SSrOgh  and  Philoxenus  of  Mabbdg,  he 
was  probably  an  orthodox  Catholic. 

The  chronicle  was  first  made  known  by  Asscmani's  abridged 
Latin  version  (S.  0.  i.  260-283)  and  was  edited  in  1876  by  the  abb^ 
Martin  and  (with  an  English  translation)  by  W.  Wright  in  1882.  After 
an  elaborate  dedication  to  a  friend — tne  "  priest  and  abbot  "  Scr- 
giu9 — a  brief  recapitulation  of  events  from  the  death  of  Julian  in 
363  and  a  fuller  account  of  the  reigns  of  the  Persian  kings  PfrOi 
(457-484)  and  Bal2Lsh  (484-488).  the  writer  enters  upon  his  main 


^  £.£.  the  vicissitudes  of  Levitical  families,  other  migrations  into 
Palestine,  Ac  The  story  of  Joseph  has  probably  been  used  as  a 
link  (see  Luther,  op.  cit.  pp.  142  seq.). 


theme —  the  history  of  the  disMirbed  rebtions  between  die  Pcniaa 
and  Greek  Empires  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Kawld  I. 
US9-:53i)i  which  culminated  in  the  great  war  of  502-506.  From 
October  494  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  near  the  end  of  506.  th* 
author  gives  an  annalistic  account,  with  careful  specification  of  aates, 
of  the  main  events  in  Mesopotamia,  the  theatre  of  conflkrt — sucb  as 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Amid  by  the  Persians  (502-503),  their  unsuc- 
cessful siege  of  Edessa  (503),  and  the  abortive  attempt  of  the  Greeks 
to  recover  Amid  (50^-505).  The  work  was  probably  written  a  few 
years  after  the  conclusioa  of  the  war.  The  style  is  graphic  and 
straightforward,  and  the  author  was  evidently  a  man  of  good 
education  and  of  a  simple,  honest  mind.  (N.  M.) 

JOSIAH  (Heb.  yd*  fAtyydAi), perhaps  "  Yah  [wefa]  supporU  "), 
in  the  Bible,  the  grandson  of  Manasseh,  and  king  of  Judah.  He 
came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  eight,  after  the  murder  of  his 
predecessor  Amon.  The  circumstances  of  his  minority  are  not 
recorded,  nor  is  anything  reUted  of  the  Scythian  inroads  which 
occurred  in  the  latter  naif  of  the  7th  century  B.C.,  although 
some  passages  in  the  books  of  Jeremiah  and  Zephanlah  are 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  events.  The  storm  which  shook  the 
external  states  was  favourable  to  the  peace  of  Judah;  the 
Assyrian  power  was  practically  broken,  and  that  of  the  Chaldeans 
had  scarcely  developed  into  an  aggressive  form.  Samaria  thus  lay 
within  the  grasp  of  Josiah,  who  may  have  entertained  hopes 
of  forming  an  independent  power  of  his  own.  Otherwise,  it  is 
not  clear  why  we  find  him  opposing  himself  to  the  Egyptiso  king 
Necho,  since  the  assumption  that  he  fought  as  an  Ai^rian 
vassal  scarcely  agrees  with  the  profound  reforming  policy 
ascribed  to  him.  At  all  events,  at  the  battle  of  Megiddo*  he 
lost  both  his  kingdom  and  his  life  (608  B.C.),  and  for  a  few 
years  Judah  was  in  the  hands  of  Egypt  (2  Kings  xxtil.  29  seq.). 
The  chronicler  gives  a  rather  different  account  of  the  battle, 
and  his  allusion  to  the  dirge  uttered  by  Jeremiah  over  his  death 
(2  Chron.  xxxv.  20-25;  x  £sd.  i.  32)  represents  the  traditioa 
which  makes  this  prophet  the  author  of  the  book  of  Lamentations. 

The  reign  of  Josiah  is  important  for  the  biblical  account  of 
the  great  religious  reforms  which  began  in  hia  eighteenth  year, 
when  he  manifested  interest  in  the  repair  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  In  the  course  of  this  work  the  high  priest  Hilkiah 
discovered  a  "law-book"  which  gave  rise  to  the  liveliest 
concern.  The  reasons  for  believing  that  this  roll  was  substan- 
tially identical  with  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  were  already 
appreciated  by  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret  and  others,* 
and  a  careful  examination  shows  that  the  character  of  the  refor- 
mation which  followed  agrees  in  all  its  essential.features  with 
the  prescriptions  and  exhortat  ions  of  that  book.  (See  D  euteso- 
Noyy.)  But  the  detailed  records  in  2  Kings  xxii.  seq.  are 
evidently  written  under  the  influence  of  the  reforms  themselves, 
and  are  not  contemporary  (see  Kings,  Book  of).  They  are 
further  expanded,  to  agree  with  still  later  ideals,  in  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  seq.  The  original  roU  was  short  enough  to  be  read  at 
least  twice  in  a  day  (xxiL  8,  to),  and  hence  only  some  portions 
of  Deuteronomy  (or  of  an  allied  production)  may  be  intended. 
Although  the  character  of  the  reforms  throws  remarkable  Ugfat 
upon  the  condition  of  religion  in  Judah  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  It 
b  to  be  observed  that  the  writings  of  the  contemporary  prophets 
(Jeremiah,  Ezekiel)  make  it  very  questionable  whether  the 
narratives  are  thoroughly  trustworthy  for  the  history  of  the 
king's  measures.    (See  further  Jews,  $  16.)  (S.  A.  C.) 

J6SIKA,  MIKL08  [NICHOLAS],  Baron  (1794*1865),  Hun- 
garian novelist,  was  bom  on  the  28th  of  April  1794  at  Torda  in 
Transylvania,  of  aristocratic  and  wealthy  parents.  After  finish- 
ing the  usual  course  of  legal  studies  at  Kolozsv&r  (Klausenburg), 
he  in  181 1  eqtered  the  army,  joim'ng  a  cavalry  regiment,  with 
which  he  subsequently  took  part  in  the  Italian  campaign.  On 
the  battlefield  of  Mindo  (February  8,  1814)  he  was  promoted 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant.  He  served  In  the  campaign  against 
Napoleon,  and  was  present  at  the  entry  of  the  Allied  Troops 
into  Paris  (March  31,  1814).  In  1818  J6sika  resigned  his 
commission,  returned  to  Hungary,  and  married  his  first  wife 

•Or  "  Magdolos  ••  (Herod,  ii.  159),  i.e.  some  "  Migdal  "  <to#er) 
of  Judaea,  not  the  Migdol  of  Exod.  xiv.  2;  Jer.  xliv.  i. 

•See  Zeit.  f.  AUtest.  Wissetuchaft  (1902).  pp.  170  seq.,  31a. nq,. 
Joum  Bib.  Lit.  (1903),  p.  §0. _ 
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Elusabeth  KalUL  Tbt  nnion  proving  an  unluppy  one,  J6sika 
parted  from  his  wife,  settled  on  his  estate  at  Szurdok  in  Transyl- 
vama^and  devoted  himseff  to  agricultttfal  and  literary  pursuits. 
Drawn  into  the  sphere  of  politics,  be  took  part  in  the  memorable 
Transylvanian  diet  of  1834.  About  this  time  Jidsika  first  began  to 
attract  attention  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  In  1836  his  Abefe  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  literary  reputation.  This  novel  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  Transylvania  in  tte  time  of  Sigismund  B&tori.  J6sika 
was  soon  afterwards  elected  member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  of  the  Kisfaludy  Society;  of  the  latter  he  became, 
ia  184 1,  director,  and  in  1842  vice>president.  In  1847  he  appeared 
at  the  Transylvanian  diet  at  second  deputy  for  the  county  of 
Szolnok,  and  zealously  supported  the  movement  for  the  union  of 
Transylvania  with  Hungary  proper.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
converted  to  Protestantism,  was  formally  divorced  from  his  wife, 
and  married  Baroness  Julia  Podmanicaky,  herself  a  writer  of 
considerable  merit,  with  whom  he  lived  happily  until  his  death. 
So  great  was  J6sika*s  literary  activity  that  by  the  time  of  the 
revolution  (1848)  he  had  already  produced  about  sixty  volumes  of 
romances  and  novels,  besides  numerous  contributions  to  perio** 
dicals.  Both  as  magnate  of  the  upper  house  of  the  Hungarian 
diet  and  by  his  writings  J6sika  aided  the  rcvdutionary  move- 
ment, with  which  he  was  soon  personally  ident^ed,  being  chosen 
one  of  the  members  ol  the  committee  of  national  defence.  Con- 
sequently, after  the  capitulation  at  Viligos  (Aug.  13,  1849) 
be  found  it  necessary  to  flee  the  country,  and  settled  first  at 
Dresden  and  then,  in  1850^  at  Brussels,  where  he  rcsunted  his 
literary  pursuits  anonymously.  In  1864  he  renxyved  to  Dresden, 
in  which  dty  he  died  on  the  37th  of  Febroary  1865.  The 
KMnances  of  J66ika,  written  somewhat  after  the  style  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  are  chiefly  of  an  historical  and  sodal-poUtical 
character^  hb  materials  being  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the 
annals  of  his  own  country.  Among  his  more  important  worka 
may  be  specially  mentioned,  besides  Abafi — The  Poet  Zrinyi 
(1843) ;  The  Last  of  the  Bdtoris  (1837) ;  The  Bohemians  in  Hungary 
(1839);  Esther  (1853)^ Francis  R4h6ay  //.  (1861); and  A  Vigvdr- 
iah,  a  tale  of  the  time  of  the  Transylvanian  prince  Bethlen  G&bor, 
1864.  Many  of  J6sika's  noveb  have  been  translated  into 
German. 

See  K.  Moenich  and  S.  Vutkovich,  Magyar  TrSi  Nhtdra  (1876)  t 
M.  J6kai.  "  J6«ika  Mikl6«  EmWkezete,"  A  Ktsfaludy-Tdrsasdg  Ev- 
lapjai,  Oj  fUyam,  vol.  iti.  (1869);  G.  W.  Stcinacker.  Ungarische 
Lyriher  (1874).  Cf.  also  J6sika'8  autobiography — Emtihiratt  vol.  iv. 
(1865). 

JOSIPPOK»  the  name  usually  ^ven  to  a  popular  chronicle  of 
Jewish  history  from  Adam  to  the  age  of  Titus,  attributed  to  an 
author  Josippon  or  Joseph  ben  Gorion.*  The  name,  though  at 
one  time  identified  with  that  of  the  historian  Josephus,  is  perhaps 
a  corruption  of  Hegcsippus,  from  whom  (according  to  Triebcr) 
the  author  derived  much  of  his  material.  The  chronicle  was 
probably  compiled  in  Hebrew  early  in  the  loth  century,  by  a 
Jewish  native  of  south  Italy.  The  first  edition  was  printed  in 
Mantua  in  2476.  Josippon  subsequently  appeared  in  many 
forms,  one  of  the  most  popular  being  in  Yiddish  (Judaeo- 
German),  with  quaint  illustrations.  Though  the  chronicle  is 
more  legendary  than  historical,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some 
good  and  even  ancient  sources  were  used  by  the  first  com- 
piler, the  Josippon  known  to  us  having  passed  through  the 
hands  of  many  interpolators.  The  book  enjoyed  much  vogue 
in  England.  Peter  Morvyn  in  1558  translated  an  abbreviated 
version  into  English,  and  edition  after  edition  was  called 
for.  Lucien  Wolf  has  shown  that  the  English  transbtions 
of  the  Bible  aroused  so  much  interest  in  the  Jews  that  there 
was  a  widespread  desire  to  know  more  about  them.  This  led 
to  the  circulation  of  many  editions  of  Josippon^  which  thus 
formed  a  link  in  the  chain  of  events  which  culminated  in 
the  readmission  of  the  Jews  to  England  by  CromwelL     (I.  A.) 

JOSS,  in  the  pidgin-English  of  the  Chinese  seaports,  the  name 
given  to  idols  and  deities.    It  is  used  adjectivally  in  regard  to 

^  A  prefect  of  Jerusalem  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  Joeephns, 
BeU,  Jud,  ii.  aa  ^ 
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many  things  connected  with  religbus  riles,  such  as  "  joss-bouse  " 
a  temple;  "joss-stick,"  a  sthk  which  when  burned  gives  forth 
a  fragrant  odour  and  is  used  as  incense;  "  joss-paper  "  paper  cut 
to  resemble  money  (and  sometimes  with  prayers  written  upon  it) 
burned  in  funeral  and  other  ceremonies.  "  Joss "  is  not  a 
Chinese  word,  and  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Port,  deos  god 
applied  by  Portuguese  navigatonin  the  16th  century  to  the  idoli 
worship^  ij.lhe  East  Indies  The  Dutch  form  \s  joosge 
(dhmnutive  oljoos),  whence  the  Jitanese  dejos,  and  the  English 
yos,  later  iw.  The  word  seems  to  lave  been  carried  to  China 
by  English  seamen  from  Batavia. 

iOW.  ISAAK  MARKUS  (1793-1860)  Jewish  historical  writer, 
was  bom  on  the  «nd  of  February  1793  t  Bemburg,  and  studied 
at  the  universities  of  Gfttlmgen  and  Bei^n.  In  Beriin  he  began 
to  teach,  and  in  1835  received  the  appoifment  of  upper  master 
In  the  Jewish  commercial  school  (called  he  PhUanthropin)  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Here  he  remain^  until  his  death  on 
the  sand  of  November  i860.  The  work  b  which  he  is  chiefly 
known  is  Ceschichle  der  Israetiten  seit  der  'dt  der  MauahSit 
in  9  vols.  (i8ao-i8a9),  which  was  afterwarc  supplemented  by 
Nemere  Geschichte  der  Israetiten  ton  iSi $-184X18^^1947)  and 
CeschichtedesJtidenthumsund seiner Sekten (18^-1855).  Healso 
published  an  abridgment  under  the  title  AUgngi,^  Geschichte 
detisfaditisthen  Vothes  (1831-1832),  and  an  edit^  ©f  the  Mishna 
with  a  German  translation  and  notes  (6  vols.,  18^,834).  xhe 
ItraeHtische  Annalen  were  edited  by  him  from  18^  to  1841  and 
he  contributed  extensively  to  periodicals.  * 

See  Zlrndorf,  Isaah  iiqrhtu  Jost  und  seine  ^'"'"'"^  (Cincinnati 

JOtunheiM,  or  Jotun  Fjeloe,  a  mountainotrMrjQQ  ^ 
southern  Norway,  lying  between  Gudbrandsdal  on  t.^ast  and 
Jostedalsbrae  and  the  head  of  the  Sogne  fjord  on»,e  ^^^ 
Within  an  area  of  about  950  sq.  m.  it  contains  the  high  moun- 
tain in  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula— GaldhSpiggcn  u^  f^  \ 
—and  several  others  but  Utile  inferior.    Such  are  Gertinti 
or   Glitrctind   (8380),   and   Memurutind   (7966),   wh*  f^^^.^ 
GaldhOpiggen  across  the  northward-sloping  VisdaJ;  Kni^uij. 
tind  (7812)  and  several  other  peaks  exceeding  7000  ft.,  ii,^ 
south,  between  lakes  Gjende  and  Bygdin,  and  Skagasttj^^^ 
(7723)  in  the  west  of  the  region,  above  the  Utladal,  the,gf 
summit  of  the  magnificent  Horunger.    The  upper  parts  0,^ 
main  valleys  are  of  characteristic  form,  not  ending  in  y 
mountain-walls  but  comparatively  low  and  I^vel,  and  bea, 
lakes.    The   name  Jotunhelm    (giants'   home)   is   a   mod 
memorial  of  the  mountain-dwelling  giants  of  Norse  fable;  t 
alternative  name  Jotun  Fjclde  was  the  first  bestowed  on  t. 
region,  when  it  was  explored  in  1820  by  the  geologist  Balthasi 
Matthias  Keilhau  (1797-1858).    In  modern  times  [the  regioi 
has  attracted  mountaineers  and  many  visitors  accustomed  to 
rough  lodging  and  difficult  travelling. 

JOUBERT.  BARTH&EMY  CATHERINE  (i  769-1 799),  French 
general,  the  son  of  an  advocate,  was  bom  at  Pont  de  Vaux  (Ain) 
on  the  14th  of  April  1769.  In  1784  he  ran  away  from  school  to 
enlist  in  the  artillery,  but  was  brought  back  and  sent  to  study 
law  at  Lyons  and  Dijon.  In  1791  he  joined  the  volunteers  of 
the  Ain,  and  was  elected  by  his  comrades  successively  corporal 
and  sergeant.  In  January  1792  he  became  sub-lieutenant,  and 
in  November  lieutenant,  having  in  the  meantime  made  his  first 
campaign  with  the  army  of  Italy.  In  1793  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  briUiant  defence  of  a  redoubt  at  the  Col  di  Tenda, 
with  only  thirty  men  against  a  battalion  of  the  enemy.  Wounded 
and  made  prisoner  in  this  afibdr,  Joubert  was  released  on  parole 
by  the  Aiistrian  commander-in-chief,  Devins,  soon  afterwards. 
In  1794  he  was  again  actively  engaged,  and  in  1795  he  rendered 
such  conspicuous  service  as  to  be  made  general  of  brigade.  In 
the  campaign  of  1796  the  young  general  commanded  a  brigade 
under  Augereau,  and  soon  attracted  the  special  attention  of 
Bonaparte,  who  caused  him  to  be  made  a  general  of  division  in 
December,  and  repeatedly  selected  him  for  the  command  of 
important  detachments.  Thus  he  was  in  charge  of  the  retaim'ng 
force  at  the  battle  of  Rfvoli.  and  in  the  campaigr  - ' 
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(invasioo  o(  Austria)  he  commmded  the  detached  hit  wing  of 
Bonaparte's  army  in  Tirol,  and  Ibught  his  way  through  the 
mountains  to  rejoin  his  chief  in  Styria.    He  subsequently  held 
various  commands  in  Holland.  »n  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy,  where 
up  to  January  1 799  he  commanded  in  chief.    Resigning  the  post 
in  consequence  of  a  dispuU  with  the  civil  authorities,  Joubert 
returned  to  France  and  mamed  (June)  MUe  de  Montholon. 
But  he  was  almost  immediately  summoned  to  the  field  again. 
He  took  over  the  command  in  Italy  from  Moreau  about  the 
middle  of  July,  but  he  pcrsva<led  his  predecessor  to  remain  at  the 
front  and  was  largely  gui«ed  by  his  advice.    The  odds  against 
the  French  troops  in  the  diastrous  campaign  of  1 799  (see  French 
Revolutionary  Wars)  were  too  heavy.    Joubert  and  Moreau 
were  quickly  compelledto  give  battle  by  their  great  antagonist 
Suvorov.    The  battle  c  Novi  was  disastrous  to  the  French  arms, 
not  merely  because  it  ^  a  defeat,  but  above  all  because  Joubert 
himself  was  amongst^hc  first  to  fall  (Aug.  15,  1799).    Joubert 
died  before  it  could  ^  shown  whether  his  genius  was  of  the  first 
rank  but  he  was  at  Ay  rate  marked  out  as  a  future  great  captain 
by  the  greatest  catain  of  all  ages,  and  his  countrymen  intui- 
tively associated  h",  ^^^  Hoche  and  Marceau  as  a  great  leader 
whose  early  deat^disappointed  their  highest  hopes.    After  the 
battle  his  remai>  were  brought  to  Toulon  and  buried  in  Fort 
La  Malgue,  an  the  revolutionary  government  paid  tribute 
to  his  mcmory>y  *  ceremony  of  public  mourning  (Sept.  16). 
A  monument©  Joubert  at  Bourg  was  raaed  by  order  of 
Louis  XVIII-^ut  another  memorial  was  afterwards  erected 
at  Pont  de  V«- 

Sec  Cuilb^'  ^<>'»^  ff^  la  vte  de  B.  C.  Joubert:  Chcvricr.  Le 
Ciniral  Jow  d'apfhs  sa  correspondanct  (2nd  ed.  1884) 

JOUBEB  JOSEPH  (1754-1824),  French  moralist,  was  bom 

at  Montig^  (Corrcze)  on  the  6th  of  May  1 754.  After  completing 

his  studi<^^  Toulouse  he  spent  some  years  there  as  a  teacher. 

His  dell<^  health  proved  unequal  to  the  task,  and  after  two 

years  sr^  ^^  home  in  study  Joubert  went  to  Paris  at  the  be- 

einning  '77^*    ^^  allied  himself  with  the  chiefs  of  the  philo- 

sophic^^'  especially  with  Diderot,  of  whom  he  was  in  some 

sort  a*^'P^^»  ^"^  ^**  closest  friendship  was  with  the  abb^  de 

Pqq(^.    In  1790  he  was  recalled  to  his  native  place  to  act 

^jt^e  paix,  and  carried  out  the  duties  of  his  office  with  great 

gj^v    He  had  made  the  acquainunce  of  Mme  de  Beaumont 

Iq  .urgundian  cottage  where  she  had  taken  refuge  from  the 

•f^,  and  it  was  under  her  inspiration  that  Joubert's  genius 

^.t  its  best.    The  atmosphere  of  serenity  and  affection  with 

yik  she  surrounded  him  seemed  necessary  to  the  development 

^t  Sainte-Beuve  calls  his  "  esprit  ail6,  ami  du  ciel  et  des 

teurs."    Her  death  in  1803  was  a  great  blow  to  him,  and  his 

rary  activity,  never  great,  declined  from  that  lime.    In  1809, 

the  solicitation  of  Joseph  de  Bonald,  he  was  made  an  inspector^ 

neral  of  education,  and  his  professional  duties  practically 

osorbed  his  interests  during  the  rest  of  his  life.    He  died  on  the 

,rd  of  May  1824.  His  manuscripts  were  entrusted  by  his  widow 

:o  Chateaubriand,  who  published  a  selection  of  Pensies  from 

them  in  1838  for  private  circulation.    A  more  complete  edition 

was  published  by  Joubert 's  nephew,  Paul  de  Raynal,  imder  the 

title  Pensies,  essais,  maximes  el  cones pondance  (2  vols.  1842). 

A  selection  of  letters  addressed  to  Joubert  was  published  in  18S3. 

joubert  constantly  strove  after  perfection,  and  the  small  quantity 

of  his  work  was  partly  due  to  his  desire  to  find  adequate  and 

luminous  expression  for  his  discriminating  criticism  of  literature 

and  morals. 

If  Joubert's  readers  in  England  are  not  numerous,  he  is  well 
known  at  second  hand  through  the  sympathetic  cs»ay  devoted  to 
him  in  Matthew  Arnold's  Essays  in  Criticism  (ist  scries).  See 
Sainte-Beuve.  Causeries  du  lundi,  vol.  i.;  Portraits  littirairis,  vol.  iL; 
ind  a  notice  by  Paul  de  Raynal,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  1842. 

JOUBERT,  PETRUS  JACOBUS  (1834-1900),  commandant- 
general  of  the  South  African  Republic  from  1880  to  1900,  was 
bom  at  Cango,  in  the  dbtrict  of  Oudtshoorn,  Cape  Colony,  on 
the  3oth  of  January  1834,  a  descendant  of  a  French  Huguenot 
who  fled  to  South  Africa  soon  after  the  revocation  of  the  £dia  oi^ 


JOUBERT,  J.— JOUFFROY,  J. 


Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  Joubert 
migrated  to  the  Transvaal,  where  he  settled  in  the  Wakkcr- 
stroom  district  near  Laing's  Nek  and  the  north-east  angle  of 
NataL  There  he  not  only  farmed  with  great  success,  but  turned 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  law.  The  esteem  in  which  his 
shrewdness  in  both  farming  and  legal  affairs  was  held  led  to  his 
election  to  the  Volksraad  as  member  for  Wakkcrstroora  early  in 
the  sixties,  Marthinus  Pretorius  being  then  in  his  second  term  of 
office  as  president.  In  1870  Joubert  was  again  elected,  and  the 
use  to  which  he  put  his  slender  stock  of  legal  knowledge  secured 
him  the  appointment  of  attorney-general  of  the  republic,  while 
in  1875  he  acted  as  president  during  the  absence  of  T.  F.  Burgers 
in  Europe.  During  the  first  British  annexation  of  the  Transvaal, 
Joubert  earned  for  himself  the  reputation  of  a  consistent  irrecon- 
cilable by  refusing  to  hold  ofl&ce  under  the  government,  as  Paul 
ICniger  and  other  prominent  Boers  were  doing.  Instead  of 
accepting  the  lucrative  post  offered  him,  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  creating  and  directing  the  agiution  which  led  to  the  war  of 
1880-1881,  eventually  becoming,  as  commandant-general  of  the 
Boer  forces,  a  member  of  the  triumvirate  that  administered  the 
provisional  Boer  government  set  up  in  December  i860  at 
Heidelberg.  He  was  in  command  of  the  Boer  forces  at  Laing's 
Nek,  Ingogo,  and  Majuba  Hill,  subsequently  conducting  the 
earlier  peace  negotiations  that  kd  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
Pretoria  Convention..  In  1883  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  Transvaal,  but  received  only  11 71  votes  is  against 
3431  cast  for  Kruger.  In  1893  he  again  opposed  Kniger  in  the 
contest  for  the  presidency,  standing  as  the  representative  of  the 
comparatively  progressive  section  of  the  Boers,  who  wished  in 
some  measure  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  Uitlander  popnla- 
tion  which  had  grown  up  on  the  Rand.  The  poll  (though  there 
is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  voting  lists  haid  been  mani- 
pulated by  Kruger's  agenu)  was  declared  to  have  resulted  in 
791 1  votes  being  cast  for  Kruger  and  7246  for  Joubert.  After 
a  protest  Joubert  acquiesced  in  Kruger*s  continued  presidency. 
He  stood  again  in  1898,  but  the  Jameson  raid  had  oocxirred  mean- 
time and  the  voting  was  13,85s  for  Kruger  and  aoot  for  Joubert. 
Joubert's  position  had  then  become  much  weakened  by  accusa- 
tions of  treachery  and  of  sympathy  with  the  Uitlander  agitation. 
He  took  little  part  in  the  negotiations  that  culminated  in  the 
ultimatum  sent  to  Great  Britain  by  Kruger  in  1899,  and  though 
he  immediately  assumed  nominal  command  of  the  operations 
on  theoutbreakof  hostilities,  he  gave  up  toothers  the  chief  share 
in  the  direction  of  the  war,  through  his  inability  or  neglect  to 
impose  upon  them  his  own  will.  His  cautious  nature,  which  had 
in  early  life  gained  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  Slim  Piel,**  joined  to 
a  lack  of  determination  and  asscrtiveness  that  characterized  his 
whole  career,  led  him  to  act  mainly  on  the  defensive;  and  the 
strategically  offensive  movements  of  the  Boer  forces,  such  as 
Elandslaagte  and  Willow  Grange,  appear  to  have  been  neither 
planned  nor  executed  by  him.  As  the  war  went  on^  physical 
weakness  led  to  Joubert's  virtual  retirement,  and,  though  two 
days  earlier  he  was  still  reported  as  being  in  supreme  command, 
he  died  at  Pretoria  from  peritonitis  on  the  28th  of  March  1900. 
Sir  George  White,  the  defender  of  Ladysmiih,  summed  up 
Joubert's  character  when  he  called  him  "  a  soldier  and  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  brave  and  honourable  opponent." 

JOUFPROY,  JEAM  (c.  1412-1473),  French  prelate  and  diplo- 
matist, was  bom  at  Luxeuil  (Haute-Sa6ne).  After  entering 
the  Benedictine  order  and  teaching  at  the  university  of  Paris 
from  1435  to  1438,  he  became  almoner  to  PhiUp  the  Good,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  who  entrusted  him  with  diplomatic  missions  in 
France,  Italy,  Portugal  and  Castile.  Jouffroy  was  appointed 
abbot  of  Luxeuil  (1451?)  bishop  of  Arras  (1453),  and  papal 
legate  (1459).  At  the  French  court  his  diplomatic  duties 
brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the  dauphin  (afterwards  Louis  XL). 
Jouffroy  entered  Louis's  service,  and  obtained  a  cardinal's  hat 
(1461),  the  bishopric  of  Albl  (1462),  and  the  abbacy  of  St  Denis 
(1464).  On  several  occasions  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  negotiate 
the  aboUiion  of  the  PragmaUc  Sanction  and  to  defend  the 
interests  of  the  Angcvins  at  Naples.  Attached  by  King  Louis 
to  the  sieur  de  Bcaujeu  in  the  expedition  against  lohn  V..  count 


«l  Annagnac,  Jpuffroy  was  acctiscd  of  taking  the  town  of 
Lectoure  by  treachery,  and  of  being  a  party  to  the  murder  of 
the  count  of  Armagnac  (1473).  He  died  at  Reuilly  the  same 
year. 

•  See  C.  Fierrille,  U  Cardinal  Jean  JouMtoy  el  son  temps  (I4t2-I47«) 
(Coutances,  Paris.  1874). 

JOUFPROY,  THteDORB  SIMON  (1796-1842),  French  phflo- 
sopher,  was  bom  at  Pontets,  near  Mouthc,  department  of  Doubs. 
In  his  tenth  year,  his  father,  a  tax-gatherer,  sent  him  to  an  uncle 
at  Pontarlier,  under  whom  he  commenced  his  classical  studies. 
At  Dijon  his  compositions  attracted  the  attention  of  an  inspector, 
who  had  him  placed  (1814)  in  the  normal  school,  Paris.    He 
there  came  under  the  influence  of  Victor  Cousin,  and  in  1817  he 
was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  normal 
and  Bourbon  schools.    Three  years  later,  being  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources,  he  began  a  course  of  lectures  in  his  own  house, 
and  formed  literary  connexions  with  Le  Courricr  Jranqais^  Le 
Globe,  L*Encydopidie  modcrne,  and  La  Revue  europienne.    The 
variety  of  his  pursuits  at  this  time  carried  him  over  the  whole 
field  of  ancient  and  modern  literature.    But  he  was  chiefly 
attracted  to  the  philosophical  system  represented  by  Rcid  and 
Stewart.    The  application  of  "  common  sense  "  to  the  problem 
of  substance  supplied  a  more  satisfactory  analytic  for  him  than 
the  scepticism  of  Hume  which  reached  him  through  a  study  of 
Kant.     He  thus  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Scottish  philosophy, 
ajid  his  first  dissertations  arc,  in  their  leading  position,  adapta- 
tions from  Reid's  Inquiry.    In  1826  he  wrote  a  preface  to  a 
translation  of  the  Aforal  Philosophy  of  Stewart,  demonstrating 
the  possibility  of  a  scientific  statement  of  the  laws  of  conscious- 
ness; in  1828  he  began  a  translation  of  the  works  of  Reid,  and  in 
his  preface  estimated  the  influence  of  Scottish  criticism  upon 
philosophy,  giving  a  biograpliical  account  of  the  movement  from 
Hutcheson  onwards.     Next  year  he  was  returned  to  parlcment 
by  the  arrondissement  of  Pontarlier;  but  the  work  of  legislation 
was  ill-suited  to  him.    Yet  he  attended  to  his  duties  conscien- 
tiously, and  ultimately  broke  his  health  in  their  discharge.    In 
1833  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Creek  and  Roman  philosophy 
at  the  college  of  France  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences;  he  then  published  the  Melanges  phihsophiqucs  (4th  ed. 
1866;  Eng.  trans.  C.  Ripley,  Boston,  1835  and  1838),  a  collection 
of  fugitive  papers  in  criticism  and  philosophy  and  history.    In 
them  is  foreshadowed  all  that  he  afterwards  worked  out  in 
metaphysics,  psychology,  ethics  and  aesthetics.    He  had  already 
demonstrated  in  his  prefaces  the  possibility  of  a  psychology  apart 
from  physiology,  of  the  science  of  the  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness distinct  from  the  perceptions  of  sense.    He  now  classified 
the  mental  faculties,  premising  thai  they  must  not  be  confounded 
with  capacities  or  properties  of  mind.    They  were,  according  to 
his  analysis,  personal  will,  primitive  instincts,  voluntary  move- 
ment, natural  and  artificial  signs,  sensibility  and  the  faculties 
of  intellect ;  on  this  analytic  he  founded  his  scheme  of  the  universe. 
In  1835  he  published  a  Cours  dc  droit  naturd  (4th  ed.  1866), 
which,  for  precision  of  statement  and  logical  coherence,  is  the 
most  important  of  his  works.    From  the  conception  of  a  universal 
order  in  the  universe  he  reasons  to  a  Supreme  Being,  who  has 
created  it  and  who  has  conferred  upon  every  man  in  harmony 
with  it  the  aim  of  his  existence,  leading  to  his  highest  good. 
Good,  he  says,  is  the  fulfilment  of  man's  destihy,  evil  the  thwart- 
ing of  it.    Every  man  being  organized  in  a  particular  way  has, 
of  necessity,  an  aim.  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  good;  and  he  has 
faculties  for  accomplishing  it,  directed  by  reason.    The  aim  is 
good,  however,  only  when  reason  guides  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
majority,  but  that  is  not  absolute  good.    When  reason  rises  to 
the  conception  of  universal  order,  when  actions  are  submitted, 
by  the  exercise  of  a  sympathy  working  necessarily  and  intuitively 
to  the  idea  of  the  universal  order,  the  good  has  been  reached,  the 
true  good,  good  in  itself,  absolute  good.    But  he  does  not  follow 
his  idea  into  the  details  of  human  duty,  though  he  passes  in 
review   fatalism,  mystidsm,  pantheism,  scepticism,  egotism, 
•entimentalum  and  rationalism.    In  I835  Jouffroy*s  health 
failed  and  be  went  to  Italy,  where  be  continued  to  translate  the 
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Scottish  philosophers.  On  his  return  he  became  Hbrarian  to  the 
university,  and  took  the  chair  of  recent  philosophy  at  the  faculty 
of  letters.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of  February  1842.  After 
hb  death  were  published  Nouveaux  milanges  pkilosaphiqmes 
(3rd  ed.  1872)  and  Cours  d'estkitique  (3rd  ed.  1875).  The  former 
contributed  nothing  new  to  the  system  except  a  more  emphatic 
sutement  of  the  distinction  between  psychology  and  physiology. 
The  latter  formulated  his  theory  of  beauty. 

Jouffroy's  claim  to  distinction  rests  upon  his  ability  as  an 
expositor  of  other  men's  ideas.  He  founded  no  system;  he  con* 
tributed  nothing  of  importance  to  philosophical  science;  he 
initiated  nothing  which  has  survived  him.  But  his  enthusiasm 
for  mental  science,  and  his  command  over  the  language  of  popular 
exposition,  made  him  a  great  international  medium  for  the 
transfusion  of  ideas.  He  stood  between  Scotland  and  France 
and  Germany  and  France;  and,  though  his  expositions  are 
vitiated  by  loose  reading  of  the  philosophers  he  interpreted,  he 
did  serviceable,  even  memorable  work. 

Sec  L.  L^vy  Bruhl,  History  of  Uodem  PhUos.  in  France  (1899), 
PPvrM9-357:  C.  J.  Tissot,  Th,  Jouffroy:  sa  vie  et  ses  icriis  (iBWJ 
J.  P.  Damiron,  Essai  sur  I'kistoire  de  ta  phUos,  en  France  on  xtx* 
sikde  (1846). 

J0U08,  Juccs,  or  Joccs  (O.  Fr.  joug,  from  Lat.  jugum,  a 
yoke),  an  instrument  of  punishment  formerly  in  use  in  Scotland, 
Holland  and  possibly  other  countries.  It  was  an  iron  collar 
fastened  by  a  short  chain  to  a  wall,  often  of  the  parish  church, 
or  to  a  tree.  The  collar  was  placed  round  the  offender's  neck 
and  fastened  by  a  padlock.  The  jougs  was  practically  a  pillory. 
It  was  used  for  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  offences.  Enrnplcs 
may  still  be  seen  in  Scotland. 

JOULE.  JAMBS  PRBSCOTT  (1818-1889).  English  physicist, 
was  bom  on  the  24th  of  December  1818,  at  Salford,  near  Man- 
chester. Although  he  received  some  instruction  from  John 
Dalton  in  chemistry,  most  of  his  scientific  knowledge  was  self- 
taught,  and  this  was  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  electricity 
and  electro-magnetism,  the  subjects  in  which  bis  earliest 
researches  were  carried  out.  From  the  first  he  appreciated  the 
importance  of  accurate  measurement,  and  all  through  his  life 
the  attainment  of  exact  quantitative  data  was  one  of  his  chief 
considerations.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  invented  an  electro- 
magnetic engine,  and  in  the  course  of  examining  its  performance 
dissatisfaction  with  vague  and  arbitrary  methods  of  specifying 
electrical  quantities  caused  him  to  adopt  a  convenient  and 
scientific  unit,  which  he  took  to  be  the  amount  of  electricity 
required  to  decompose  nine  grains  of  water  in  one  hour.  In  1840 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  give  a  quantitative  statement  of  the  law 
according  to  which  heat  is  produced  in  a  conductor  by  the 
passage  of  an  electric  current,  and  in  succeeding  years  he  pub- 
lished a  series  of  valnable  researches  on  the  agency  of  electricity 
in  transformations  of  energy.  One  of  these  contained  the  first 
intimation  of  the  achievement  with  which  his  name  is  most 
widely  assodated,  for  it  was  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British 
Assodation  at  Cork  in  1843,  and  entitled  "  The  Calorific  EffecU 
of  Magneto-electricity  and  the  Mechanical  Value  of  Heat,"  that 
he  expressed  the  conviction  that  whenever  mechanical  force  is 
expended  an  exact  equivalent  of  heat  is  always  obtained.  By 
rotating  a  small  electro-magnet  in  water,  between  the  ptfles  of 
another  magnet,  and  then  measuring  the  heat  developed  in  the 
water  and  other  parts  of  the  machine,  the  current  induced  in 
the  coils,  and  the  energy  required  to  maintain  rotation,  he 
calculated  that  the  quantity  of  heat  capable  of  warming  <Rie 
pound  of  water  one  degree  F.  was  equivalent  to  the  mechanical 
force  which  could  raise  838  lb.  through  the  distance  of  ene  foot. 
At  the  same  time  he  brought  forward  another  determination 
based  on  the  heating  effects  observable  when  water  is  forced 
through  capillary  tubes;  the  number  obtained  in  tl)is  way  was 
770.  A  third  method,  depending  on  the  observation  of  the  heat 
evolved  by  the  mechanical  compression  of  air,  was  employed  a 
year  or  two  later,  and  yielded  the  number  798;  and  a  fourth— the 
well-known  frictional  one  of  stirring  water  with  a  sort  of  paddle- 
wheel— yielded  the  result  890  (see  Brit.  Assoc.  Report^  i845)> 
though  781-5  was  obtained, by  subsequent  repetitioot  of  the 
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experiment.  In  1849  he  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  a 
memoir  which,  together  with  a  history  of  the  subject,  contained 
details  of  a  long  series  of  determinations,  the  result  of  which  was 
772.  A  good  many  years  later  he  was  entrusted  by  the  com> 
mittee  of  the  British  Association  on  sUndards  of  electric  resist* 
ance  with  the  task  of  deducing  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat 
from  the  thernuU  effects  of  electric  currents.  This  inquiry 
yielded  (in  1867)  the  result  783,  and  this  Joule  himself  was  in- 
dined  to  regard  as  more  accurate  than  his  old  determination  by 
the  frictional  method;  the  latter,  however,  was  repeated  with 
every  precaution,  and  again  indicated  772*55  loot-pounds  as  the 
quantity  of  work  that  must  be  expended  at  sea-level  in  the 
latitude  of  Greenwich  in  order  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one 
pound  of  water,  weighed  in  vacuo,  from  60°  to  61**  F.  Ultimately 
the  discrepancy  was  traced  to  an  error  which,  not  by  Joule's 
fault,  vitiated  the  determination  by  the  electrical  method,  for 
it  was  found  that  the  standard  ohm,  as  actually  defined  by  the 
British  Association  committee  and  as  used  by  him,  was  slightly 
smaller  than  was  intended;  when  the  necessary  corrections  were 
made  the  results  of  the  two  methods  were  almost  precisely  con- 
gruent, and  thus  the  figure  772*55  was  vindicated.  In  addition, 
numerous  other  researches  stand  to  Joule's  credit — the  work  done 
in  compressing  gases  and  the  thermal  changes  they  undergo  when 
forced  under  pressure  through  small  apertures  (with  Lord  Kelvin), 
the  change  of  volume  on  solution,  the  change  of  temperature 
produced  by  the  longitudinal  extension  and  compression  of  solids, 
ftc.  It  was  during  the  experiments  involved  by  the  first  of  these 
inquiries  that  Joule  was  incidentally  led  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  surface  condensation  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  steam 
engine.  A  new  form  of  condenser  was  tested  on  the  small  engine 
employed,  and  the  results  it  yielded  formed  the  starting-point 
of  a  series  of  investigations  which  were  aided  by  a  special  grant 
from  the  Royal  Society,  and  were  described  in  an  elaborate 
memoir  presented  to  it  on  the  13th  of  December  i860.  His 
results,  according  to  Kelvin,  led  directly  and  speedily  to  the 
present  practical  method  of  surface-condensation,  one  of  the 
most  important  improvements  of  the  steam  engine,  especially 
for  marine  use,  since  the  days  of  James  Watt.  Joule  died  at 
Sale  on  the  xith  of  October  1889. 

^'  His  scientific  papers  were  collected  and  published  by  the  Physical 
Society  of  London:  the  first  volume,  which  appeared  in  1884, 
contained  the  researches  for  which  he  was  alone  responsible,  and  the 
second,  dated  1887,  those  which  he  carried  out  in  association  with 
other  workers.  ,  —         "    — ' — 

JOURDAN,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  Count  (i762-i833)>  marshal  of 
France,  was  bom  at  Limoges  on  the  29th  of  April  1762,  and  in  his 
boyhood  was  apprenticed  to  a  silk  merchant  of  Lyons.  In  1 776 
he  enlisted  in  a  French  regiment  to  serve  in  the  American  War 
of  Independence,  and  after  being  invalided  in  1784  be  married 
and  set  up  in  business  at  Limoges.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolutionary  wars  he  volunteered,  and  as  a  subaltern  took  part 
in  the  first  campaigns  in  the  north  of  France.  His  rise  was  even 
more  rapid  than  that  of  Hoche  and  Marceau.  By  1793  he  bad 
become  a  general  of  division,  and  was  selected  by  Camot  to 
succeed  Houchard  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the 
North;  and  on  the  I5th-i6th  of  October  1793  he  won  the  brilliant 
and  important  victory  of  Waitignies  (see  Faencu  Revolu- 
tionary Wars).  Soon  afterwards  he  became  a  "  suspect,"  the 
moderation  of  his  political  opinions  and  his  misgivings  as  to  the 
future  conduct  of  the  war  being  equally  distasteful  to  the  trucu- 
lent and  enthusiastic  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Warned 
in  time  by  his  friend  Camot  and  by  Bar^re,  he  avoided  arrest  and 
resumed  bis  business  as  a  silk-mercer  in  Limoges.  He  was  soon 
reinstated,  and  early  in  1 794  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Army  of  Sambre-et-Meuse.  After  repealed  attempts  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Sambre  had  (ailed  and  several  severe 
general  actions  had  been  fought  without  result,  Jourdan  and  his 
Army  were  discouraged,  but  Carnot  and  the  civil  commissioners 
urged  the  general,  even  with  threats,  to  a  last  effort,  and  this 
time  he  was  successful  not  only  in  crossing  the  Sambre  but  in 
winning  a  brilliant  victory  at  Fleurus  (June  26,  1794),  the 
consequence  of  which  was  the  extension  of. the  French  sphere 


of  influence  to  the  Rhine,  on  which  river  he  waged  as  indedBVft 
campaign  in  1795. 

In  1796  his  army  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  advance  into 
Bavaria.  The  whole  of  the  French  forces  were  ordered  to 
advance  on  Vienna,  Jourdan  on  the  extreme  left  and  Moreau  in 
the  centre  by  the  Danube  valley,  Bonaparte  on  the  right  by  Italy 
and  Styria.  The  campaign  began  brilliantly,  the  Austrians 
under  the  Archduke  Charles  being  driven  back  by  Moreau  and 
Jourdan  almost  to  the  Austrian  frontier.  But  the  archduke, 
slipping  away  from  Moreau,  threw  his  whole  weight  on  Jourdan, 
who  was  defeated  at  Amberg  and  Wiirzburg,  and  forced  over  the 
Rhine  after  a  severe  rearguard  action,  which  cost  the  life  of 
Marceau.  Moreau  had  to  fall  back  in  turn,  and,  apart  from 
Bonaparte's  marvellous  campaign  in  Italy,  the  operations  of  the 
year  were  disastrous.  The  chief  cause  of  failure  was  the  vicious 
plan  of  campaign  imposed  upon  the  generals  by  their  government. 
Jourdan  was  nevertheless  made  the  scapegoat  of  the  govern- 
ment's mistakes  and  was  not  employed  for  two  years.  In  those 
years  he  became  prominent  as  a  politician  and  above  all  as  the 
framer  of  the  famous  conscription  law  of  1798.  When  the  war 
was  renewed  in  1799  Jourdan  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army 
on  the  Rhine,  but  again  underwent  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
archduke  Charles  at  Stockach  (March  25),  and,  disappointed  and 
broken  in  health,  handed  over  the  command  to  Mass£na.  He 
at  once  resumed  his  political  duties,  and  was  a  prominent  oppo- 
nent of  the  coup  dUlat  of  18  Brumaire,  after  which  he  wds  expelled 
from  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred.  Soon,  however,  he 
became  formally  reconciled  to  the  new  regime,  and  accepted 
from  Napoleon  fresh  military  and  dvil  employment.  In  x8oo 
he  became  inspector-general  of  cavalry  and  infantry  and  repre- 
sentative of  French  interests  in  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  and  in 
1804  he  was  made  a  marshal  of  France.  He  remained  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy  until  1806,  when  Joseph  Bonaparte,  whom 
his  brother  made  king  of  Naples  in  that  year,  selected  Jourdan 
as  his  military  adviser.  He  followed  J(»eph  into  Spain  in  the 
same  capacity  in  1808.  But  Joseph's  throne  had  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  French  army,  and  throughout  the  Peninsular  War 
the  other  marshals,  who  depended  directly  upon  Napoleon,  paid 
little  heed  either  to  Joseph  or  to  Jourdan.  After  the  battle  of 
Vitoria  he  held  no  important  command  up  to  the  fall  of  the 
Empire.  Jourdan  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  restoration 
government  of  1814,  and  though  he  rejoined  Napoleon  in  the 
Hundred  Days  and  commanded  a  minor  army,  he  submitted 
to  the  Bourbons  again  after  Waterloo.  He  refused,  however, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  court  which  tried  Marshal  Ney.  He  was 
made  a  count,  a  peer  of  France  (1819),  and  governor  of  Grenoble 
(18 16).  In  politics  he  was  a  prominent  opponent  of  the  royalist 
reactionaries  and  supported  the  revolution  of  1830.  After  this 
event  he  held  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  became  governor  of  the  Invalides,  where  his  last  years  were 
spent.  Marshal  Jourdan  died  on  the  23rd  of  November  1833, 
and  wu  buried  in  the  Invalides. 

He  wrote  Ophalions  de  Varmie  du  Danube  (i799);  Mhtoires  pour 
servir  d  Phistoire  sur  la  campagne  de  1796  (1819);  and  unpunished 
personal  memoirs. 

JOURNAL  (through  Fr.  from  late  Lat.  diurnalU,  daily),  a  daily 
record  of  events  or  business.  A  private  journal  is  usually  an 
elaborated  diary.  When  applied  to  a  newspaper  or  other 
periodical  the  word  is  strictly  used  of  one  published  each  day; 
but  any  publication  issued  at  stated  intervals,  such  as  a  magazine 
or  the  record  of  the  transactions  of  a  learned  society,  is  commonly 
called  a  journal.  The  word  "  journalist "  for  one  whose  business 
is  writing  for  the  public  press  (see  Newspapers)  seems  to  be  as 
old  as  the  end  of  the  17th  ccntuiy. 

*'  Journal  "  is  particularly  applied  to  the  record,  day  by  day, 
of  the  business  and  proceedings  of  a  public  body.  The  jourm^ 
of  the  British  houses  of  pariiament  contain  an  official  record  of 
the  business  transacted  day  by  day  in  either  house.  The  record 
does  not  take  note  of  speeches,  though  some  of  the  earlier 
volumes  contain  references  to  them.  The  journals  ar?  a  length- 
ened account  written  from  the  *'  votes  and  proceedings  "  (in  the 
House  of  Lords  called  "  minutes  of  the  proceedings  ")» made  day 
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by  day  by  tlie  astbUat  ckrks,  £nd  priated  on  the  icspoiisi- 
Mlity  of  the  clerk  to  the  house,  after  submiasioii  to  the  "  tub* 
oommittee  oa  the  journals."  In  the  Commons  the  journal  ia 
passed  by  the  Speaker  before  publication.  The  joarnals  of  the 
House  of  Commons  hcg^  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  (1547),  and  are  complete,  except  for  a  short  interval  under 
Elizabeth.  Those  of  the  House  of  Lords  date  from  the  first  year 
of  Heniy  VUI.  (1509).  Before  that  dau  the  proceedings  in 
parliament  were^ntered  in  the  rolls  of  parliament,  which  extend 
from  127S  to  xso>  The  journals  oL  the  Lords  are  "  records  *' 
in  the  judicial  sense,  those  of  the  Conunons  axe  not  (see  Eiskine 
May,  Parkameutary  Pradiu,  zgo6,  pp.  soi-aoa). 

The  term  "  journal "  is  uqed,  in  business,  for  a  book  in  which 
an  account  of  transactions  is  kept  previous  ton  transfer  to  tha 
ledger  (see  Book-keeping),  and  also  as  an  equivalent  to  a  ship's 
log,  as  a  record  of  the  daily  run,  observations,  weather  changes, 
4tc.  In  mining,  a  journal  is  a  record  describing  the  various 
strata  passed  thirou^  in  sinking  a  shaft.  Aparticnlariiseof  the 
vord  is  that,  in  machinery,  for  the  parts  of  a  tfhalt  which  are  in 
contact  with  the  bearings;  the  odgin  of  this  mtaningi  whidi  la 
firmly  established,  has  not  been  explained. 

iOURNBY  (through  0.  Yt.jomee  otjoumeef  mod..Fr.  ytfumle, 
from  roed.  Lat.  dUurnaia,  Lat.  dittmuSf  of  or  bekwgtng.  to  dus, 
day),  properly  that  which  occupies  a  day  in  its  performance,  and 
so  a  day's  work,  particularly  a  day's  travel,  and  the  distance 
covered  by  such,  usually  reckoned  in  the  middle  ages  as  twenty 
miles.  The  word  is  now  used  of  travel  covering  a  certain  amoont 
of  distance  or  lasting  a  certain  amount  of  time,  frequently  defined 
by  qualifying  words.  "  Journey  "  is  usually  applied  to  travel  by 
land,  as  opposed  to  "  voyage,"  travel  by  sea.  The  early  use  of 
"  journey  "  for  a  day's  work,  or  the  amount  produced  by  a  day^s 
work,  is  still  found  in  glassmsking,  and  also  at  the  British  Mint, 
where  a  "  journey  "  is  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  coinage  of 
15  tt>  of  standard  goU,  701  sovereigns,  and  of  60  lb  of  silver. 
The  term.  *' journeyman "  also  preserves  the  original  signi* 
ficance  of  the  word.  It  distinguishes  a  qualified  workman  or 
mechanic  from  an  "  apprentice "  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
*'  roaster  "  on  the  other,  and  is  applied  to  one  who  is  employed 
by  another  person  to  work  at  his  trade  or  occupation  at  a  day's 
wage. 

JOUVENET,  JIAN  (1647-1717),  French  painter,  bom  at 
Rouen,  came  of  a  family  of  artbU,  one  of  whom  had  taught 
Poussin.  He  early  showed  remarkable  aptitude  for  his  profes- 
sion, and,  on  arriving  in  Paris,  attracted  the  attention  of  Le  Brun, 
by  whom  be  was  employed  at  Versailles,  and  under  whose 
auspices,  in  1675,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Acad£mie  Royale, 
of  which  he  was  elected  professor  in  i68x,  and  one  of  the  four 
perpetual  rectors  in  X707.  The  great  mass  of  works  that  he 
executed,  chiefly  in  Paris,  many  of  which,  hidoding  his  celebrated 
Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes  (engraved  by  Audran ;  also  Landon, 
Annates,  i.  4a),  are  now  in  the  Louvre,  show  his  fertility  in 
inventkm  and  execution,  and  also  that  he  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  that  general  dignity  of  arrangement  and  style  which  dis- 
tinguished the  school  of  Lc  Brun.  Jouvenet  died  on  the  5th  of 
April  1717,  having  been  forced  by  paralysis  during  the  last  four 
years  of  his  life  to  work  with  his  left  hand. 

Sec  Mhn.  inid.  acad.  toy.  dep.adesc,  1854,  and  D'Argenvflle, 
Vies  des  peintres. 

JOUY.  VICTOR  JOSEPH  toENHB  DB  (1764-1846),  French 
dramaist,  was  bom  at  Jouy,  near  Versailles,  on  the  xath  of 
September  x  764.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  received  a  commis- 
sion in  the  army,  and  sailed  for  South  America  in  the  company 
of  the  governor  of  Guiana.  He  returned  almost  immediately  to 
France  to  complete  his  studies,  and  re-entered  the  service  two 
years  later.  He  was  sent  to  India,  where  he  met  with  many 
romantic  adventures  which  were  afterwards  turned  to  literary 
account.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  returned  to 
France  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  early  campaigns, 
atuining  the  rank  of  adjutant-general.  He  drew  suspicion  on 
himself,  however,  by  refusing  to  honour  the  toast  of  Marat,  and 
had  to  fly  for  his  life.    At  the  fall  of  the  Terror  he  resumed  his 
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oommlsslon  but  again  leU  under'  snspidon,  being  accused  of 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  English  envoy,  James 
Harris,  xst  earl  of  Malmesbury  who  had  bera  sent  to  France  to 
negotiate  terms  of  peace.  He  was  acquitted  of  this  charge,  but, 
weary  pf  repeated  attacks,  resigned  his  position  on  the  pretext 
of  his  numerous  wounds.  Jouy  now  turned  his  attention  to 
literature,  and  produced  in  1807  with  immense  success  his  opera 
La  vestate  (music  by  Sponthii).  The  piece  ran  for  a  hundred 
nighu,  and  was  characterised  by  the  Institute  of  France  as  the 
best  lyric  drama  of  the  day.  Other  operas  followed,  but  none 
obtained  so  great  a  success.  He  published  in  the  Catelte  de 
France  a  series  of  satirical  sketches  of  Parisian  Gfe,  collected 
under  the  title  of  VErmite  de  la  Ckaussie  d*A  ntin,  ou  observations 
sur  Us  mtsurs  ei  les  usages  fran^is  am  commencement  du  xiV 
siide  (x8x3'I8t4,  5  vols.),  which  was  warmly  received.  In  182X 
his  tragedy  of  Sylla  gained  a  triumph  due  in  part  to  the  genius 
of  Talma,  who  had  studied  the  title-r61e  from  Napoleon.  Under 
the  Restoration  Jouy  consistently  fought  for  the  cause  of  freedom, 
and  if  his  work  was  overrated  by  his  contemporaries,  they  were 

Sobably  influenced  by  their  respect  for  the  author  himself.    He 
ed  in  rooms  set  apart  for  his  use  in  the  palace  of  St  Germain-en- 
Laye  on  the  4th  of  September  1846. 

Out  of  the  long  list  of  his  operas,  tragedies  and  miscellaneous 
writings  may  be  mentioned,  Femana  Cortet  (1809).  opera,  in  col- 
laboratioa  with  J.  E.  Esm6nard.  music  by  Spontini;  Tippo  Salh, 
tragedy  (18x3);  BUisaire^  tragedy  (1818);  Ler  Hermike  en  prison 
(1823),  written  in  collaboration  with  Antoine  Jay,  like  himself  a 
political  prisoner;  GuiUawne  Tell  (1829),  with  Hippoly te  Bi^  for 
the  music  of  Rossini.  Jouy  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
BiogropMe  nonoette  des  eonlemporains, 

JOVELLANOS  (or  Jove  Llanos),  CASPAR  MELCHOR  DB 
(x744-x8xx),  Spanish  statesman  and  author,  was  bom  at  Gijoa 
in  Asturias,  Spain,  on  the  sth  of  January  1744.  Selecting  law 
as  his  profession,  he  studied  at  Oviedo,  Avila,  and  AlcalA,  and 
in  X767  became  criminal  judge  at  Seville.  His  integrity  and 
ability  were  rewarded  in  1778  by  a  judgeship  in  Madrid,  and  in 
1780  by  appointment  to  the  council  of  military  orders.  In  the 
capital  Jovellanos  took  a  good  place  in  the  literary  and  scientific 
societies;  for  the  society  of  friends  of  the  country  he  wrote  in 
1787  his  most  valuable,  work,  Informe  sobreun  proyecto  de  ley 
agraria.  Involved  in  'the  disgrace  of  his  friend,  Francois 
Cabarrus,  Jovellanos  spent  the  years  x 790  to  1797  in  a  sort  of 
banishment  at  Gijon,  engaged  in  literaiv  work  and  in  founding 
the  Asturian  institution  for  agricultural.  Industrial,  social  and 
educational  reform  throughout  his  native  province.  This 
institution  continued  his  darling  project  up  to  the  latest  hours 
of  his  life.  Summoned  again  to  public  life  in  X797,  Jovellanos 
refused  the  post  of  ambanador  to  Russia,  but  accepted  that  of 
minister  of  grace  and  justice,  under  "  the  prince  of  the  peace," 
whose  attention  had  been  directed  to  him  by  Cabarrus,  then  a 
favourite  of  Godoy.  Displeased  with  Godoy's  policy  and  conduct 
Jovellanos  combined  with  his  colleague  Saaveidra  to  procure  his 
^lifmiyy^i,  (}odoy  returned  to  power  in  x  798;  Jovellanos  was 
again  sent  to  Gijon,  but  in  x8ox  was  thrown  into  prison  in 
Majorca.  The  revolution  of  x8o8,  and  the  advance  of  the 
French  into  Spain,  set  him  once  more  at  liberty.  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, on  mounting  the  Spanish  throne,  made  Jovellanos  the 
most  brilliant  offers;  but  the  latter,  sternly  refusing  them  all, 
joined  the  patriotic  party,  became  a  member  of  the  central  junta, 
and  contributed  to  reorganize  the  cortes>  This  accomplished, 
the  junta  at  once  fdl  under  suspicion,  and  Jovellanos  was  in* 
volved  in  iu  fall.  To  expose  the  conduct  of  the  cortes,  and  to 
defend  the  junta  and  himself  were  the  last  labours  of  his  pen.  In 
x8x  t  he  wu  enthusiastically  welcomed  to  Gijon;  but  the  approach 
of  the  French  drove  him  forth  again.  The  vessel  in  which  he 
sailed  was  compelled  by  stress  of  weather  to  put  in  at  Vega  in 
Asturias,  and  there  he  died  on  the  27th  of  November  x8xi. 

The  poetical  works  of  Jovellanos  comprise  a  tragedy  £f  pdayo,  th* 
comedy  Ei  ddincuente  Honrado,  satires,  and  muceUaneous  pieces, 
including  a  translation  of  the  first  book  of  Paradue  Lost.  His 
pnMe  works,  especially  those  on  political  and  legislative  economy, 
constitute  his  real  title  to  literary  fame.  In  them  deijth  of  thouf  bt 
and  clear-sighted  sagacity  are  couched  m  a  certain  Qceronia^ 
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elegance  and  daaaical  purity  of  style.  Beside*  the  Ltf  Ofraria  he 
wrote  Etogtos;  various  political  and  other  essays;  and  Memorias 
pUituas  (1801),  suppressed  in  Spain,  and  tran&laied  into  French. 
1825.  An  edition  of  his  complete  works  was  published  at  Madrid 
(1831-1832)  in  7  vols.,  and  another  at  Barcelona  (1839). 

See  Soticias  historicas  de  Don  C-  M.  de  Javellanos  (1812).  and 
Memorias  para  la  vida  del  Selior . . .  Jovetlanos,  by  J.  A.  C.  Ber- 
inudez  (1814). 

JOVELLAR  T  SOLER,  JOAQUIN  (1819-1893),  captain- 
general  of  Spain,  was  born  at  Palroa  de  Mallorca,  00  the  28th 
of  December  1819.  At  the  close  of  bis  studies  at  the  military 
academy  he  was  appointed  sub-lieutenant,  went  to  Cuba  as 
captain  in  1842,  returned  to  the  War  Office  in  i8si,  was  promoted 
major  in  1853,  and  went  to  Morocco  as  private  secretary  to 
Marshal  O'Donncll,  who  made  him  colonel  in  i860  after  Jovellar 
bad  been  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Wad  el  Ras.  In  1863  Jovellar 
became  a  brigadier-general,  in  1864  under-secretary  for  war;  he 
was  severely  wounded  in  fighting  the  insurgents  in  the  streets 
of  Madrid,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division  in  1866. 
Jovellar  adhered  to  the  revolution,  and  King  Amadeus  made 
bim  a  lieutenant-general  in  1873.  He  absented  himself  from 
Spain  when  the  federal  republic  was  proclaimed,  and  returned 
in  the- autumn  of  1873,  when  Castelir  sent  him  to  Cuba  as 
governor-general.  In  1874  Jovellar  came  back  to  the  Peninsula, 
and  was  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Centre  against  the 
Carlists  when  Marshal  Campos  went  to  Sagunto  to  proclaim 
Alfonso  XIL  (General  Jovellar  became  war  minister  in  the  first 
cabinet  of  the  restoration  under  Canovas,  who  sent  him  lo  Cuba 
agitin  as  governor-general,  where  he  remained  until  the  i8th  of 
June  1878,  when  the  ten  years'  insurrection  closed  with  the  peace 
of  Zauion.  Alfonso  XII.  made  him  a  captain-general,  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  life-senator,  and  governor-general  of  the 
Philippines.  Jovellar  died  in  Madrid  on  the  X7th  of  April 
X892. 

JOVtAN  (Flavixts  Jo\TAm7s)  (c.  332-364),  Roman  emperor 
from  June  363  to  February  364,  was  born  at  Singidunum  in  Moesia 
about  333.  As  captain  of  the  imperial  bodyguard  he  accom- 
panied Julian  in  his  Persian  expedition;  and  on  the  day  after 
that  emperor's  death,  when  the  aged  Sallust,  prefect  of  the  East, 
declined  the  purple,  the  choice  of  the  army  fell  upon  Jovian. 
His  election  caused  considerable  surprise,  and  it  is  suggested  by 
Ammianus  Marcctlinus  that  he  was  wrongly  identified  with 
another  Jovian,  chief  notary,  whose  name  also  had  been  put 
forward,  or  that,  during  the  acclamations,  the  soldiers  mistook 
the  name  Jovianus  for  Julianus,  and  imagined  that  the  latter 
had  recovered  from  his  illness.  Jovian  at  once  continued  the 
retreat  begun  by  Julian,  and,  continually  harassed  by  the 
Persians,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  where  a 
humiliating  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Persian  king,  Shapur 
U.  (q.v.).  Five  provinces  which  had  been  conquered  by  Galerius 
In  298  were  surrendered,  together  with  Nisibis  and  other  cities. 
The  Romans  also  gave  up  all  their  intcresu  in  the  kingdom  of 
Annenia,  and  abandoned  its  Christian  prince  Arsaces  to  tho 
Persians.  During  his  return  to  Constantinople  Jovian  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed  at  Dadastana,  halfway  between  Ancyra  and 
Nicaea.  A  surfeit  of  mushrooms  or  the  fumes  of  a  charcoal  fire 
have  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  death.  Under  Jovian, 
Christianity  was  established  as  the  state  religion,  and  the 
Labarum  of  Constantine  again  became  the  standard  of  the  army. 
The  statement  that  he  issued  an  edict  of  toleration,  to  the  effect 
Oial,  while  the  exerdse  of  magical  rites  would  be  severely 
ponfshed,  his  subjects  should  enjoy  full  liberty  of  conscience, 
rests  on  insufiicient  evidence.  Jovian  entertained  a  great  regard 
for  Athanasius,  ^N^m  he  reinstated  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne, 
desiring  him  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  the  Catholic  faith.  In 
Syriac  literature  Jovian  became  the  hefo  of  a  (HirisUaa  xomance 
(G.  Hoffmann,  Julionus  der  AbMmmge,  1880). 

See  Ammianus  Marcellinut,  xxv.  ^-10;  J.  P.  de  la  Bldtene.  His- 
loire  de  Jotun  (I740):  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fott,  chs.  xxiv.,  xxv.; 

i,  Wordsworth  in  Smith  and  Wace'a  Dictionary  of  Christian 
iotrapkj;  H.  Schiller,  Gfsckicktt  der  rdmiseken  KaistruU,  vol.  it 
(1887) :  A.  de  Broglie.  VEtfiiuet  Fempirt  romain  am  to*  sitek  (ath  ed. 
1882).  For  the  rdations  of  Rome  and  Ponia  see  PbbsU!  Andaa 
Bisiory. 


JOVINIANUI.  or  Jovianus,  a  Roman  monk  of  heterodox 
viewi,  who  flourished  during  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century. 
All  our  knowledge  of  him  is  derived  from  a  passionately  hostfle 
polemic  of  Jerome  {Ado.  Jooinianum,  Libri  II.),  written  at 
Bethlehem  in  393,  and  without  any  personal  acquainunce  with 
the  man  assailed.  According  to  this  authority  Jovtnian  in  388 
was  living  at  Rome  the  celibate  life  of  an  ascetic  monk,  possessed 
a  good  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
minor  works,  but,  undergoing  an  heretical  change  of  view,  after- 
wards became  a  sdf -indulgent  Epicurean  and  unrefined  sensualist. 
The  views  which  exdted  thb  denunciation  were  mainly  these: 
(1)  Jovinian  held  that  In  point  of  merit,  so  far  as  their  domestic 
state  was  concerned,  virgins,  widows  and  married  persons  who 
had  been  baptized  into  Christ  were  on  a  precisely  equal  footing; 
(3)  those  who  with  full  faith  have  been  regenerated  in  baptism 
cannot  be  overthrown  (or,  according  to  another  reading,  tempted) 
of  the  devil;  (3)  to  abstain  from  meats  is  not  more  praiseworthy 
than  thankfully  to  enjoy  them;  (4)  all  who  have  preserved  their 
baptismal  grace  shall  receive  the  same  reward  in  the  kingdom  of 
beaven.>  Jovinian  thtis  indicates  a  natural  and  vigorous  reaction 
against  the  exaggerated  asceticism  of  the  4th  century,  a  protest 
shared  by  Helvidius  and  Vigilamius.  He  was  condemned  by 
a  Roman  synod  under  Bishop  Siricius  in  390,  and  afterwanb 
ezoommunicated  by  another  at  Milan  tmder  the  presidency  ol 
Ambrose.  The  year  of  his  death  is  uidinown,  but  he  b  referred 
to  as  no  longer  alive  in  Jerome's  Contra  VigiUutium  (406). 

JOVIUI.  PAULUI.  or  Paolo  Giovio  (1483-1553).  Italian 
historian  and  biographer,  was  bora  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family 
at  Como  on  the  19th  of  April  1483.  His  father  died  when  be  was 
a  child,  and  Giovio  owed  his  education  to  his  brother  Benedetto. 
After  studying  the  humanities,  he  applied  himself  to  medidoe 
and  philosophy  at  his  brother's  request.  He  was  Pomponaizi't 
pupil  at  Padua;  and  afterwards  betook  a  medical  degree  in  tha 
tmiverslty  of  Pavia.  He  exerdaed  the  medical  profeasioft  in 
Rome,  but  the  Attraction  of  Uurature  proved  irresistible  for 
Giovio,  and  he  was  bent  upon  becoming  the  historian  of  his  age. 
He  presented  a  portion  of  his  history  to  Leo  X.,  who  read  tht 
MS.,  and  pronounced  it  superior  in  elegance  to  anything  since 
Ltvy.  Thus  encouraged,  Giovio  took  up  his  residence  in  Rome, 
and  attached  himself  to  Cardinal  Ciulio  de'  Media,  the  pope's 
nephew.  The  next  pope,  Adrian  VI.,  gave  him  a  canoary  in 
Como,  on  the  condition,  it  is  said,  that  Giovio  should  mention 
him  with  honour  in  his  history.  This  patronage  from  a  pontiff 
who  was  averK  from  the  current  tone  of  Italian  humanism 
proves  that  Giovio  at  this  period  passed  for  a  man  of  sound  learn- 
ing and  sober  manners.  After  Adrian's  death,  Ciulio  de'  Medid 
became  pope  aa  Clement  VII.  and  assigned  bim  chambers  in  the 
Vatican,  ^th  maintenance  for  servanu  befitting  a  courtier  of 
rank.  In  addition  to  other  benefices,  he  finally,  In  1 538,  bestowed 
on  bim  the  Usbopiic  of  Nocera.  Giovio  had  now  become  in  a 
sfkdal  sense  dependent  on  the  Medici.  He  was  employed  by 
that  family  on  several  missions--as  when  he  accompanied 
Ippolito  to  Bologna  on  iha  occaaion  of  Charies  V.'s  coronation, 
and  Caterina  to  Marseilles  before  her  marriage  to  the  duke  of 
Orlftana.  During  the  siege  of  Rome  In  1 5  a  7  he  at  tended  Clement 
in  his  flight  from  the  Vatican.  While  crossing  the  bridge  which 
connected  the  palace  with  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  Giovio  threw 
his  mantle  over  the  pope's  shoulders  fn  order  to  dlsguiM  hta 
master. 

In  the  sack  he  suffered  a  serloaspecunUry  and  Kterary  loss,  if  we 
may  credit  his  own  sutement.  Toe  story  runs  Chat  he  dcpodtcd 
the  MS.  of  his  history,  together  with  some  silver,  in  a  box  at  S. 
Maria  Sopca  Minerva  tor  cafety.  This  box  was  discovered  by  two 
Spaniardt,  one  of  whom  secured  the  silver,  while  the  other,  named 
Herrera,  knowing  who  Giovio  was,  preferred  to  hOld  the  MSS.  for 
ransom.  Henrera  was  so  careless,  however,  as  to  throw  away  the 
sheets  he  found  in  paper,  reserving  only  that  portion  of  the  work 
which  was  transcribed  on  parchment.  This  tw  subsequently  aold 
to  Giovo  in  exchange  for  a  Denifice  at  Cordova,  which  Clement  VI!. 
conc^ed  to  the  Spaniard.  Six  books  of  the  hbtory  were  lost  in 
this  transaction.  Giovo  contented  himself  ^h  iodicaUnr  their 
substance  in  a  summary.  Perhaps  he  was  not  unwilling  that  bis 
work  should  resemble  that  of  Uvy,  even  in  iu  imperfeaion.    But 


*  See.  mom  fully.  Harnack.  HisL  0/  Dopna,  v.  57. 


doubt  rears  upon  the  whole  of  thb  itory.  Apectolo  Zeno  afUnns 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  three  of  the  missing  books 
turned  up  among  family  papers  in  the  possession  of  Count  Ciov. 
Bart.  Giovio,  who  wrote  a  panegyric  on  his  ancestor.  It  is  therefore 
not  improbable  that  Giovio  posaesaed  his  history  intact,  but  pre- 
ferred to  withhold  from  publication  those  portions  which  might 
have  involved  him  in  difficulties  with  living  persons  of  importance. 
The  omissions  were  afterwards  made  good  by  Curtio  Marinello  in 
the  Italian  edition,  published  at  Venice  in  1581.  But  whether 
Marinello  was  the  author  of  these  additions  is  not  known. 

After  Clement's  death  Gfovio  found  himself  out  of  favour  with 
the  next  pope,  Paul  111.  The  failure  of  bis  career  is  usually 
ascribed  to  the  irregularity  of  the  life  he  led  in  the  literary  sodety 
of  Rome.  We  may  also  remember  that  Paul  had  special  causes 
for  animosity  against  the  Medici,  whose  servant  Giovio  had  been. 
Despairing  of  a  cardinal's  hat,  Giovio  retired  to  his  villa  on  the 
lake  of  Como,  where  he  spent  the  wealth  he  had  acquired  from 
donations  and  benefices  in  adorning  his  villa  with  curiosities, 
antiquities  and  pictures,  inchiding  a  very  important  ooUectioa 
of  portraits  of  famous  soldiers  and  men  of  letters,  now  almost 
entirely  dispersed.    He  died  upon  a  visit  to  Florence  in  1552. 

Cio\no'$  principal  work  was  the  History  of  His  Own  Times,  from  the 
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from  which  the  foir&wmff  noticei  are  eattfaded;  f.  Works  in  Latin; 
(1)  P^iUi  Jtrpii  hijlariarum  jiirn  tfrnporiis^  Gi>  nftno  14^4  ^d  an.  IJ47 
triorefwe  155^1 5.JJ)-  tht;  iametnintJ.ir(.diTitoftjNjn  by  L.  Domrnj- 
cht.  ami  fifit  pij)4ijihccj  at  Flortticc  <t5Sll,  jitti  rwardt  at  Venice  J 
(J)  LfMitJ  Jf  .♦  //tj^iofc*  17 M  PftmpffH  Coiummu  Ca'J,,  nftar  (FtorTno^ 
IM^J'  tf*in*lair<i  by  Domcrvith!  (Hortuce,  15^0) ;  (4)  l^iine  Xlf, 
pueioinitfim  Aftdi&iaHi  print ipum  (I'iififi^  '54*>)i  lran*btM  by  Dome* 
flic  hi  fVtmiriti  1549):  (4)  Viia  Sfffriiaf  fhrtis.  duru  (ttomr,  1 349V. 
trnnsidtc^  by  Oom«iichi  (Flort!iktt»  iS4gk  {5)  Vita  Ft,  Fsrd.  f^aiqll 
(Flarettcci   )54^)t  trafukted  by  Lknnenklu  (JLkk   \^m\:  (6)    Vtim 


invasion  of  Charles  VIII.  to  the  year  1547.  It  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  containing  altogether  forty-five  books.  Of  these,  books 
v.-xt.  of  part  i.  were  said  oy  him  to  have  been  lost  in  the  sack  of 
Rome,  while  books  xix.-xxiv.  of  part  iL,  which  should  have  embraced 
the  period  from  the  death  of  Leo  to  the  sack,  were  never  written. 
Giovio  supplied  the  want  of  the  latter  six  books  by  his  lives  of  L.eo. 
Adrian,  Alphonso  1.  of  Ferrara,  and  several  other  personages  01 
importance.  But  he  alleged  that  the  history  of  that  period  was 
too  painful  to  be  written  in  full.  His  first  published  work,  printed 
in  1524  at  Rome,  was  a  treatise  De  piscibus  romanis.  After  his 
retirement  to  Como  he  produced  a  valuable  series  of  biographies, 
entitled  E'~'i  r'^rruM  iV-usiHum,  They  coromemorste  men  dis- 
tinguished \"i  ir:  •  -T  uui  arms,  selected  from  all  periods,  and  are 
said  to  hav'.  Ifi.cn  AT.r[iri  in  illustration  of  ^rt  raits  collected  by  him 
for  the  mu-i  n  m  1,1  hi^  \  ul.i  at  Como.  Besides  these  books,  we  may 
mention  a  biogr^phiral  hUtory  of  the  Visconti,  lords  of  Milan:  an 
essay  on  mcttoei  und  bjdiies;  a  dissertation  on  the  state  of  Turkey: 
a  large  collect ioin  of  lj,mi)iar  epistles;  together  with  descriptions  of 
Britain,  Muscovy,  the  Late  of  Como  and  Giovio's  own  villa.  The 
titles  of  thcic  mk^elbmcs  will  be  found  in  the  bibliographical  note 
appended  to  ^hii  anick^ 

Giovio  preferred  Latin  in  the  composition  of  his  more  im- 
portant works.  Though  contemporary  with  Machiavelli,  Guiccl- 
ardini  and  Varchi,  he  adhered  to  humanistic  usages,  and  cared 
more  for  the  Lalinity  than  for  the  matter  of  his  histories.  His 
style  is  flueiit  and  sonorous  rather  than  pointed  or  grave. 
Partly  owing  to  the  rhetorical  defects  inherent  in  this  choice  of 
Latin,  when  Italian  had  gained  the  day,  but  more  to  his  own 
untrustworthy  and  shallow  character,  Giovio  takes  a  lower  rank 
as  historian  than  the  bulk  and  prestige  of. his  writings  would 
seem  to  warrant.  He  professed  himself  a  flatterer  and  a  lam- 
pooner, writing  fulsome  culogic^  on  the  princes  who  paid  him 
well,  while  he  ignored  or  criticized  those  who  proved  less  gener- 
ous. The  old  story  that  he  said  he  kept  a  golden  and  an  iron 
pen,  to  use  according  as  people  paid  him,  condenses  the  truth  in 
epigram.  His  private  morals  were  of  a  dubious  character,  and 
as  a  writer  he  had  the  faults  of  the  elder  humanists,  in  combina- 
tion with  that  literary  cynicism  which  reached  its  height  in 
Arelino;  and  therefore  his  histories  and  biographical  essays  are 
iu>t  to  be  used  as  authorities,  without  corroboration.  Yet 
Giovio's  works,  taken  in  their  entirety  and  with  proper  reserva- 
tion, have  real  value.  To  the  student  of  Italy  they  yield  a  lively 
picture  of  the  manners  and  the  feeling  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  and  in  which  he  played  no  obscure  part.  They  abound 
in  vivid  sketches,  telling  anecdotes,  fugitive  comments,  which 
unite  a  certain  charm  of  autobiographical  romance  with  the 
worldly  wisdom  of  an  experienced  courtier.  A  flavour  of  person- 
ality makes  them  not  unpleasant  reading.  While  we  learn  to 
despise  and  mistrust  the  man  in  Giovio,  we  appreciate  the  author. 
It  would  not  be  too  far-fetched  tc  describe  him  as  a  sort  of  16th- 
century  Horace  Walpole. 

BiBLiocRAPf{Y.->The  sources  of  Giovio's  biography  are:  his  own 
works;  Tiraboschi's  Histtry  of  Italian  Literature',  Litta  s  Cenealoty  of 
Itlustrioui  Italian  Families;  and  Giov.  Batt.  Giovio's  Vomini  illustri 
diUa  diocesi  Comasca,  Modena  ( 1  ^%\).  Ckx)gna.  in  his  Delle  inscrisi- 
0m  Ventuaiu  rtucotta  (Venice,  1830),  gives  a  list  of  Giovio's  works, 


maim  Qnj^/W  tilnd.  ij^gK  tranj«tatctl  by  DDiriLriiJirisUid. 
ij)  Alfonii  Aliiienii,  &Q,  {a    '  -     ■ 

tUi  t .  Gtl  \i  (F  lotfftcc.  T  553)  t  (  „  . 

(ibid.i55i\,tr4n4tatedbyOomeitichiltlHd.  ISM^H^I  Ei^Qi^d^rotMm 
pirariiiit,  &C.  (Venice,  1346)  (these  air  Liij<i;;:r3i)hiei  of  mco  af  letters), 
Trqndaietl  b^  HippolLio  Urio  of  Ferrara  ll  lort  ncc,  1^2);  ( loj  Libelims 
4e  lenf^liont  Bauhi  Magni  principi%  Manim-uje  (Kr-mc,  1515);  (lij 
Dfscripiio  Lafii  L&cm  (Vrni«.  155<));  {11)  D^irripUo  BriHiHniae,&c* 
(Vi-nice,  154«):  (i.n)  Of  piitibm  ramtitti  (Kon^e,  IS;}4J;  {14)  Desf^rri^ 
ileResqt^9iqHaieJtUinIrti^cr^iMm&i^neh£orttm{^am\^i$Jt].  3.  Works 
in  Iialbn^  U)  Dialtft**  ^^^ii  tmprta  mHita^i  fi  gmorase  {Romct 
>  5S5J  ;  (J)  Cttmrnetiitiri  4ith  tae  dti  Turtlii  (Vc^nict,  t  S4U  p  CS)  l^^irfg 
rvfiari  f\'ericCt  IS^)*  Some  miner  worki  and  nomfmLs  rc-frrifilf 
of  thaee  eitrtl  havt  tjwn  omitted  irvm  this  li*r;  and  it  t^ho^M  also 
he  menrianrd  tbut  some  of  the  lives  whh  udditicin^l  nvitlcij,  an 
iadudtd  in  the  Viiat  iiiusihum  wir^frum  (B^^l,  is;6>*     ^.A.S.> 

The  bcs!  artd  most  complete  edltioii  of  Giovio  &  works  1$  that  of 
BiiseUi67H),  Forhiili/csKGJiivppcS^nesi.  "ASc-umas^rvQ-tiaiii  e 
nottfie  intctrno  a  tre  stfiipirJ  minoirl  del  cinq uccento— Giovio;  Kerli# 
'^vpti"  ('iCiAfthivteSUvicff  iiaiianv,  sth  ec^nci*  vol JotiJL^ ;  Eur,  Mnim** 
Sd  mtu«9  4%  ntmUi  ti>mptntif  da  faaio  Gmfi&  (iUtd.  vpL  ik.)« 

JOWETT,  BENJAMtfi  (iSty-iStj^J,  English  scholar  and 
tbcofegian*  mMter  ol  BaJlicil  ColJcgc,  Oi/ord,  was  bcrn  in  Qm- 
bcrw'dloathe  isih  d  April  1817.  Kb  father  wa*  one  of  & 
Voikshirc  faoiQy  wha,  for  three  general  loii^^  had  been  ^ppoacrs 
o|  the  Evangelical  movcmciit  ia  the  Church  of  Ei^gland.  His 
ni other  wat  a  Langhotnei  in  some  way  rdatcd  to  (h«  poet  axid 
tntislator  of  PJiiitarcti.  At  twdvc  the  tioy  was  placed  oti  the 
foundAlion  of  St  Paul'*  SchCNjI  (iheft  in  Si  Pafurs  Churtjiyaid},  and 
in  his.  nincleenth  year  be  oUlaincd  an  open  schukr&bip  m-K  BallioL 
jn  igjJS  be  gained  »  rciJuw>liip,  and  gtadtiatid  ^ith  nr&L-d;tss 
honours  ia  iSjg.  Brought  up  aniong\t  piotts  EvangcUcabp  he 
came  fo  OnTord  at  the  heifht  of  the  TractajHai)  movicinent,  and 
through  the  Irictidship  ot  W.  G,  VYnrd  v>j«  dr^iwp  for  a  lime  in 
the  dircclion  of  IlJgh  Anglicantsjn;  bkit  a  ^Uong^r  and -more 
lasting  inftuence  was  thai  of  the  ^Vrtiold  scJiool,  represcnti^d  by 
A.  r,  Stanley.  Jowctt  w^  ihu&  led  toconceDtr*U  bis  aiunltoa 
00  theology,  and  in  Ihe  fiUdamer&  of  1145  and  1^46^  spent  lq 
Gefmany  with  Stanley,  lie  became  an  e^gcf  studtrnt  of  German 
crttidsiQ  and  specidatioa.  Ainungtst  the  writing*  of  th:iit  pvnud 
he  was  most  imprcftsed  by  thoi&e  af  F.  C,  Baur  Byt  he  m^vcr 
ceased  to  eirrcjiie  an  independent  judgmcDt,  aad  his  work  on 
St  Paul,  whjdi  appeared  in  iSsS-  *^  ihc  result  of  much  original 
reflection  and  inquiry.  lie  was  appoinic^l  to  ihe  Greek,  profc^sor- 
fihtp  in  Lhc  autumn  of  I  hit  yeat-  He  had  been  a  tutor  o[  Ball  id 
and  a  dergymaJi  since  1S47,  and  had  devoted  himself  to  llic  woflt 
of  tuftioa  wEth  unexampled  tcaj*  His  pupib  became  hia  fricada 
for  life.  He  discrraed  their  i::apdblUtic3>,  studied  ihcLr  characten, 
nnd  sought  to  rcroi'dy  their  detect*  by  fnink  and  Marching 
cricij-j^m.  Like  another  SocraicSf  he  taught  them  to  know  tliem- 
selves,  repressing  vaiiiiy,  encouraging  the  despondent^  atwj 
attaching  aU  alike  by  hi*  unobtrusive  sympathy.  This  wot| 
gradually  rnuide  a  strong  impre&ston,  and  those  who  {^.r^d  for 
Oxford  began  10  speak  of  him  as  **  the  great  tutor."  As  early 
&&  iSjg  Stanley  had  joined  with  Tair«  Llic  future  archbi&hop,  in 
All  vacating  certain  unlv^r&iiy  reforms.  Frttm  1S46  onwards 
Jowcrtt  threw  him^U  into  ihi^^  movement,  which  in  t^^^  bccaai« 
genrral  among^ii  tbeyxjungcr  and  more  thoughifLil  fclliiws,  until 
it  took  eftcci  in  Ibc  commission  of  1850  and  the  set  of  185,4- 
A not  her  educationaJ  reform^  the  opening  of  the  Indian  civit 
service  to  competition,  took  place  at  the  &amc  time,  and  jowett 
wa*  one  of  the  commisdoa^  He  bad  two  brothers  who  served, 
Qnd  died  in  India,  and  he  never  ceased  to  take  a  deep  «nd  practical 
Interest  in  Indian  affairs,  A  gr^at  disappoint n^ en t^  hu  rrpuke 
for  the  maaici^hlpof  Balliol,  alio  in  rSs4,  apptir*  to  have  touted 
\\vm  Into  the  compltftton  of  bis  book  on  The  Epistle i  of  St  PnuL 
'1  his  work,  descrjt>ed  by  Gnc  q^f  hh  frftntlA  05  "  a  mlricii:  ol  Luld- 
IKSi^**  h  luH  «l  ariginaliiy  ^jl^uggqstif  tn«4v^^^<>^l^i|i^^^*^^<i;^ 
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awakened  against  him  a  storm  of  theological  prejudice,  which 
followed  him  more  or  less  through  life.  Instead  of  yielding  to 
this,  be  joined  with  Henry  Bristowe  Wilson  and  Rowland 
Williams,  who  had  been  similarly  attacked,  in  the  production 
of  the  volume  known  as  Essays  and  Reviews.  This  appeared  in 
i860  and  gave  rise  to  a  strange  outbreak  of  fanaticism.  Jowett's 
loyalty  to  those  who  were  prosecuted  on  this  account  was  no  less 
characteristic  than  his  persistent  silence  while  the  augmentation 
of  his  salary  as  Greek  professor  was  withheld.  This  petty  perse- 
cution was  continued  until  1865,  when  E.  A.  Freeman  and  Charles 
Elton  discovered  by  historical  research  that  a  breach  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  professorship  had  occurred,  and  Christ  Church 
raised  the  endowment  from  £40  a  year  to  £500.  Meanwhile 
Jowett's  influence  at  Oxford  had  steadily  increased.  It  culmi- 
nated in  1864,  when  the  country  clergy,  provoked  by  the  final 
acquittal  of  the  essayists,  had  voted  in  convocation  against  the 
endowment  of  the  Greek  chair.  Jowett's  pupils,  who  were  now 
drawn  from  the  univer«ty  at  Iiu-ge,  supported  him  with  the 
enthusiasm  which  young  men  feel  for  the  victim  of  injustice. 
In  the  midst  of  other  labours  Jowttt  had  been  quietly  exerting 
his  influence  so  as  to  conciliate  all  shades  of  liberal  opinion,  and 
bring  them  to  bear  upon  the  abolition  of  the  theological  test, 
which  was  still  required  for  the  M.A.  and  other  degrees,  and  for 
university  and  college  offices.  He  spoke  at  an  important  meeting 
tfpon  this  question  in  London  on  the  xoth  of  June  1864,  which  laid 
the  ground  for  the  University  Tests  Act  of  1871.  In  connexion 
with  the  Greek  prdfessonhip  Jowett  had  undertaken  a  %roTk 
on  Plato  which  grew  into  a  complete  translation  of  the  Dialogues, 
with  introductory  essays.  At  this  he  laboured  in  vacation'time 
for  at  least  ten  years.  But  his  interest  in  theology  had  not 
abated,  and  his  thoughts  found  an  outlet  in  occasional  preaching. 
The  university  pulpit,  indeed,  was  closed  to  him,  but  several 
congregations  in  London  delighted  in  his  sermons,  and  from  t866 
until  the  year  of  his  death  be  preached  annually  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  Stanley  had  become  dean  in  1863.  Three  volumes 
of  selected  sermons  have  been  published  since  his  death.  The 
years  1865-1870  were  occupied  with  assiduous  labour.  Amongst 
his  pupils  at  Balliol  were  men  destined  to  high  positions  in  the 
state,  whose  parenu  had  thus  shown  their  confidence  in  the 
supposed  heretic,  and  gratitude  on  this  account  was  added  to 
other  motives  for  his  unsparing  efforts  in  tuition.  In  1870,  by 
an  arrangement  which  he  attributed  to  his  friend  Robert  Lowe, 
afterwards  Lord  Sherbrooke  (at  that  time  a  member  of  Glad- 
stone's ministry),  Scott  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Rochester 
and  Jowett  was  dected  to  the  vacant  mastership  by  the  fellows 
of  Balliol.  From  the  vantage-ground  of  this  long<oveted 
position  the  Plato  was  published  in  1871.  It  had  a  great  and 
well-deserved  success.  While  scholars  criticised  particular 
renderings  (and  there  were  many  small  errors  to  be  removed  In 
subsequent  editions),  it  was  generally  agreed  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  Hato  an  English  classic. 
*  If  ever  there  was  a  beneficent  despotism,  it  was  Jowett's  rule 
as  master.  Since  1866  his  authority  in  Balliol  had  been  really 
paramount,  and  various  reforms  in  college  had  been  due  to  his 
im'tiative.  The  opposing  minority  were  now  powerless,  and  the 
younger  fellows  who  had  been  his  pupils  were  more  inclined  to 
follow  him  than  others  would  have  been.  There  was  no  obstacle 
to  the  continued  exercise  of  his  firm  and  reasonable  will.  He  still 
knew  the  undergraduates  individually,  and  watched  their  pro- 
gress with  a  vigilant  eye.  His  influence  in  the  university  was 
less  assured.  The  pulpit  of  St  Mary's  was  no  longer  closed  to 
him,  but  the  success  of  Balliol  In  the  schools  gave  rise  to  jealousy 
in  other  colleges,  and  old  prejudices  did  not  suddenly  give  way; 
while  a  new  movement  in  favour  of "  the  endowment  of  research  " 
ran  counter  to  his  immediate  purposes.  Meanwhile,  the  tutor- 
ships in  other  colleges,  and  some  of  the  headships  also,  were  being 
filled  with  Balliol  men,  and  Jowett's  former  pupils  were  promi- 
nent in  both  houses  of  parliament  and  at  the  bar.  He  continued 
the  practice,  which  he  had  commenced  in  1848,  of  taking  with 
him  a  small  party  of  undergraduates  In  vacation  time,  and  work- 
ing with  them  in  one  of  his  favourite  haunts,  at  Askrigg  In 
Wensleydale,  or  Tumroel  Bridge,  or  later  at  WestMalvem.    The 


new  haU  (1876),  the  organ  there,  enUrely  his  gift  (1885),  and  tht 
cricket  ground  (1889),  remain  as  external  monuments  of  the 
master's  activity.  Neither  business  nor  the  many  claims  of 
friendship  interrupted  literary  work.  The  six  or  seven  weeks 
of  the  long  vacation,  during  which  he  had  pupils  with  him,  were 
mainly  employed,  in  writing.  The  translation  of  Aristotle's 
Politics,  the  revision  of  Plato,  and,  above  all,  the  translation  of 
Thucydides  many  times  revised,  occupied  several  years.  Tt-e 
edition  of  the  Republic,  undertaken  in  1856,  remained  unfinished, 
but  was  continued  with  the  help  of  Professor  Lewis  CampbcU. 
Other  literary  schemes  of  larger  scope  and  deeper  interest  were 
long  in  contemplation,  but  were  not  destined  to  take  effect — an 
Essay  on  the  RdigioHS  of  the  World,  a  Commentary  on  the  Gospels, 
a  Life  qf  Christ,  a  volume  on  Moral  Ideas.  Such  plans  were 
frustrated,  not  only  by  his  practical  avocations,  but  by  his 
determination  to  finish  what  he  had  begun,  and  the  fastidious 
self-criticism  which  it  took  so  long  to  satisfy.  The  book  00 
Morals  might,  however,  have  been  written  but  for  the  heavy 
burden  of  the  vice-chancellorship,  which  he  was  induced  to 
accept  in  i8Sa,  by  the  hope,  only  partially  fulfilled,  of  securing 
many  improvements  for  tl^  university.  The  vice-chancellor 
was  ex  officio  a  delegate  of  the  press,  where  he  hoped  to  effect 
much;  and  a  plan  for  draining  the  Thames  Valley^  which  he  had 
now  the  power  of  initiating,  was  one  on  which  his  mind  had  dwelt 
for  many  years.  The  exhausting  labours  of  the  vice-chancellor- 
ship were  followed  by  an  illness  (1887);  and  after  thb  he  rehn- 
qulshed  the  hope  of  producing  any  great  original  writing.  His 
literary  industry  was  thenceforth  confined  to  his  commentary 
on  the  Republic  of  Plato^and  some  essays  on  Aristotle  which  were 
to  have  formed  a  companion  volume  to  the  translation  of  the 
Politics.  The  essays  which  should  have  accompanied  the  trans- 
lation of  Thucydides  were  never  Avritten.  Jowett,  who  never 
married,  died  on  the  ist  of  October  1893.  The  funeral  was  one 
of  the  most  impressive  ever  seen  in  Oxford.  The  pall-bearers 
were  seven  heads  of  colleges  and  the  provost  of  Eton,  ail  old 
pupils. 

Theologian,  tutor,  university  reformer,  a  great  master  of  a 
college,  Jowett's  best  claim  to  the  remembrance  of  succeeding 
generations  was  his  greatness  as  a  moral  teacher.  Many  of  the 
most  prominent  En^shmen  of  the  day  were  his  pupils  and  owed 
much  of  what  they  were  to  his  precept  and  example,  his  pene- 
trative S3rmpathy,  his  insistent  criticism,  and  his  tmwearying 
friendship.  Seldom  have  ideal  aims  been  so  steadily  pursued 
with  so  clear  a  recognition  of  practical  limitations.  Jowett*^ 
theological  work  was  transitional,  and  yet  has  an  element  of 
permanence.  As  has  been  said  of  another  thinker,  he  was  "  one 
of  those  deeply  itllgious  men  who,  when  crude  theological 
notions  are  being  revised  and  called  In  question  seek  to  put  new 
life  into  theology  by  wider  and  more  humane  ideas,"  In  earlier 
life  he  had  been  a  zealous  student  of  Kant  and  Hegel,  and  to  the 
end  he  never  ceased  to  cultivate  the  philosophic  spirit;  but  he 
had  little  confidence  in  metaphysical  systems,  and  sought  rather 
to  translate  philosophy  into  the  wisdom  of  life.  As  a  classical 
scholar,  his  scorn  of  littlenesses  sometimes  led  him  into  the 
neglect  of  minutiae,  but  he  had  the  higher  merit  of  interpreting 
ideas.  His  place  in  literature  rests  really  on  the  essays  In  his 
Plato.  When  their  merits  are  fully  recognized,  it  will  be  found 
that  his  worth,  as  a  teacher  of  his  countrymen,  extends  far 
beyond  his  own  generation. 

See  The  Life  and  Letters  of  benjamin  Jowett,  by  E.  A.  Abbott  and 
Lewis  Campbell  (1897);  Benjamin  Jowett,  by  Lionel  Tollcmache 
(1895).  (L.C) 

JOTEUSE.  a  small  town  in  the  department  of  Ardkhe,  France, 
situated  on  the  Baume,  a  tributary  of  the  Ard^he,  is  historically 
important  as  having  been  the  seat  of  a  noble  French  family 
which  derived  its  name  from  it.  The  lordship  of  Joycuse  came, 
in  the  13th  century,  into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Ch&teau- 
neuf-Randon,  and  was  made  into  a  viscountship  in  143 1. 
Cuillaume,  viscount  of  Joycuse,  was  bishop  of  Alet,  but  after- 
wards left  the  church,  and  became  a  marshal  of  France;  he  died 
in  1592.  His  eldest  son  Anne  de  Joyeuse  (1561-1587),  was  one 
of  the  favourites  of  Honry  III.  of  France,  who  created  him  duke 
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end  peer  (1581),  admlrft!  of  France  (1582),  and  govenk»r  of 
Normandy  (1586).  &n<i  married  him  to  Marguerite  de  Lorraine- 
Vaud6moBt,  younger  sister  of  the  queen.  He  gained  several 
successes  against  the  Huguenots,  but  was  recalled  by  court 
intrigues  at  an  inopportune  moment,  and  when  he  marched  a 
second  time  against  Henry  of  Navarre  be  was  defeated  and 
killed  at  Coutras.  Guillaume  had  three  other  sons:  Francois 
de  Joyeuae  (d.  1615),  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Narbonne, 
Toulouse  and  Rouen,  who  brought  about  the  reconcfliation 
of  Henry  IV.  with  the  pope;  Henri,  count  of  Bouchage,  and 
later  duke  of  Joyeuse,  who  first  entered  the  army,  then  became  a 
Capuchin  under  the  name  of  P^  Ange,  left  the  church  and 
became  a  marshal  of  France,  and  finally  re-entered  the  church, 
dying  in  x6o8;  Antoine  Sdpkm,  grand  prior  of  Toulouse  in  the 
order  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  wbo  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
League,  and  ^M  in  the  retreat  of  Villemur  (iS9>).  Henriette 
Catherine  de  Joyeuse,  daughter  of  Henri^  married  in  x6ii 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  duke  of  Guise,  to  whom  she  brought  the 
duchy  of  Joyeuse.  On  the  death  of  her  great-grandson, 
Francois  Joseph  de  Lorraine,  duke  of  Guise,  in  1675,  without 
issue,  the  duchy  of  Joyeuse  was  declared  extinct,  but  it 
revived  in  1714,  in  fevour  of  Louis  de  Mdim,  prince  of 

(M.P.*) 

^  JOyku^B  ENTRte,  a  famous  charter  of  liberty  granted  to 
Brabant  by  Duke  John  III.  in  1354.  John  summoned  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  cities  of  the  duchy  to  Louvain  to  announce  to 
them  the  marriage  of  bis  daughter  and  heiress  Jeanne  of  Brabant 
to  Wcnceslaus  duke  of  Luxemburg,  and  he  offered  them  liberal 
concessions  in  order  to  secure  their  assent  to  the  change  of 
dynasty.  John  HI.  died  in  1355,  ^^^  Wenceslaus  and  Jeanne 
on  the  occasion  of  their  state  entry  into  Brussels  solemnly  swore 
to  observe  all  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  which  had  been 
drawn  up.  From  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  first  proclaimed 
this  charter  has  since  been  known  in  history  as  La  Joyeust  Entrie. 
By  this  document  the  dukes  of  Brabant  undertook  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  duchy,  and  not  to  wage  war,  make  treaties, 
or  impose  taxes  without  the  consent  of  their  subjects,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  munidpalities.  All  members  of  the  duke's  council 
were  to  be  native-born  Brabanters.  This  charter  became  the 
model  for  other  provinces  and  the  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Netherlands.  Its  provisions  were  modified  from  time  to  time, 
but  remained  practically  unchanged  from  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
onwards.  The  ill-advised  attempt  of  the  emperor  Joseph  U. 
in  his  reforming  zeal  to  abrogate  the  Joyeuse  Entrie  caused  a 
revolt  in  Brabant,  before  which  he  had  to  yield. 
See  E.Pottllet,  La  Joyeuse  entrie,  ou  constitution  Brahan^onne  (i  8^). 

JUAK  FERNANDEZ  ISLANDS,  a  smaU  group  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  33**  and  34^  S.,  80*  W.,  belonging  to 
Chile  and  included  in  the  province  of  Valparaiso.  The  main 
island  is  called  Mas-a-Titrra  (Span,  "more  to  Isnd")  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  smaller  island,  Mas-a-Puera  ("  more  to  sea  ")» 
too  m.  farther  west.  Off  the  S.W.  of  Mas-a-Tlerra  lies  the  islet 
of  Sanu  Clara.  The  aspect  of  Mas-a-Tierra  is  beautiful;  only 
13  m.  in  length  by  4  in  width,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  precipi- 
tous rocks  rudely  piled  into  irregular  blocks  and  pinnacles,  and 
strongly  contrasting  with  a  rich  vegetation,  llie  highest  of 
these,  3225  ft.,  is  called,  from  its  massive  form.  El  Yunque 
(the  anvil).  Tlie  rocks  are  volcanic.  Cumberland  Bay  on  the 
north  side  is  the  only  fair  anchorage,  and  even  there,  from  the 
great  depth  of  water,  there  is  some  risk.  A  wide  valley  collecting 
streams  from  several  of  the  ravines  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island  opens  into  Cumberland  Bay,  and  is  partially  enclosed  and 
cultivated.    The  inhabitants  number  only  some  twenty. 

The  flora  and  fauna  of  Juan  Fernandez  are  in  most  respects 
Chilean.  There  are  few  trees  on  the  island,  for  most  of  the  valuable 
indigenous  trees  have  been  practically  exterminated,  such  as  the 
sandalwood,  which  the  earlier  navigatoni  found  one  of  the  most 
valuable  products  of  the  island.  Ferns  are  prominent  among  the 
flora,  about  one-third  of  which  consists  of  endemic  species.  There 
are  no  indigenous  land  mammals.  Plg^  and  goats,  however,  with 
eattle,  horses,  asses  and  dogs,  have  been  mtroduced.  have  multiplied, 
and  in  omskleraUft  numbm  run  wild.    Sea*elephants  and  fur-seals 


were  forraeriy  plenttf ol.  Of  Uids,  a  tyrant  and  a  humming-bird 
lEsute^mnus  femamiensis)  are  peculiar  to  the  group,  while  another 
humming  biro  (£.  iaierites\  a  thrush,  and  some  birds  of  prey  also 
occur  in  Chile.  E.  JemaHdemis  has  the  peculiarity  that  the  male  is  of 
a  bright  cinnamon  colour,  while  the  female  is  green.  Both  sexes 
are  gteen  in  £.  gaUritet, 

Juan  Femandes  was  discovered  by  a  Spanish  pilot  of  that 
name  in  1563.  Femandes  obtained  from  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment a  grant  of  the  isUnds,  where  he  resided  for  some  time, 
stocking  them  with  goats  and  pigs.  He  soon,  however,  appears 
to  have  abandoned  his  possessions,  which  were  afterwards  for 
many  years  only  visited  occasionally  by  fishermen  from  the 
coasts  of  Chile  and  Peru.  In  x6i6  Jacob  le  Maire  and  Wniem 
Cornelia  Schouten  called  at  Juan  Fernandez  for  water  and  fresh 
provisions.  Pigs  and  goats  were  then  abundant  on  the  Uands. 
In  February  1700  DanqMer  called*  at  Juan  Femandes  and 
while  there  Captain  Straddling  of  the  "  Cinque  Porte  "  galley 
quarrelled  with  his  men,  forty-two  of  whom  deserted  but  were 
afterwards  taken  on  board  by  Dampier;  five  seamen,  however, 
remained  on  shore.  Other  parties  had  previously  cokmiaed  the 
islands  but  none  had  remained  permanently.  In  October  1704 
the  "  Cinque  Porte  "  returned  and  found  two  of  these  men,  the 
others  having  been  apparently  captured  by  the  French.  On  this 
occasion  Straddling  quarrelled  with  Alexander  Selkirk  (q.v.), 
who,  at  his  own  request,  became  the  island's  most  funous 
colonist,  for  his  adventures  are  commonly  believed  to  have 
inspired  Daniel  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe.  Among  later  visits, 
that  of  Commodore  Anson,  in  the  "  Centurion  "  (June  1741) 
led,  on  his  return  home,  to  a  proposal  to  form  an  English  settle- 
ment on  Juan  Fernandez;  but  the  Spaniards,  hearing  that  the 
matter  had  been  mooted  in  England,  gave  orders  to  occupy 
the  island,  and  it  was  garrisoned  accordingly  in  1750.  Philip 
Carteret  first  observed  this  settlement  in  May  1767,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  hostility  of  the  Spaniards  preferred  to  put  in  at  Mas- 
a^Fuera.  After  the  establishment  of  the  indepettdence  of  Chile 
at  the  beginnbg  of  the  xQth  century,  Juan  Fernandez  passed 
into  the  possession  of  that  country.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
before  1840  Mas-a-Tierra  was  used  as  a  state  prison  by  the 
Chilean  government. 

JUANOS  (Patuasy  literally  **  leaf-wearers  ").  »  jungle  tribe  of 
Orissa,  India.  They  are  found  In  only  two  of  the  tributary 
states,  Dhenkanal  and  Keonjhar,  most  of  them  in  the  latter. 
They  are  estimated  to  amount  in  all  to  about  10,000.  Their 
language  belongs  to  the  Munda  family.  They  have  no  traditions 
which  connect  them  with  any  other  race,  and  they  repudiate  all 
connexion  with  the  Hos  or  the  Santals,  declaring  themselves  the 
aborigines.  They  say  the  headquarters  of  the  tribe  is  the 
Gonasika.  In  manners  they  are  among  the  most  primitive  people 
of  the  world,  representing  the  Stone  age  in  our  own  day.  They 
do  not  till  the  land,  but  live  on  the  game  they  kill  or  on  snakes 
and  vermin.  Their  huts  measure  about  6  ft.  by  8  ft.,  with  very 
low  doorways.  The  interior  is  divided  into  two  compartments. 
In  tho  first  of  these  the  father  and  all  the  females  of  a  family 
huddle  together;  the  second  is  used  as  a  store-room.  The  boys 
have  a  separate  hut  at  the  entrance  to  the  viUage,  which  serves 
as  a  guest-house  and  general  assembly  place  where  the  musical 
instrumenU  of  the  village  are  kept.  Physically  they  are  small 
and  weak-looking,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  with  flat  faces, 
broad  noses  with  wide  nostrils,  large  mouths  and  thick  lips, 
the  hair  coarse  and  frizzly.  The  women  until  recently  wore 
nothing  but  girdles  of  leaves,  the  men,  a  diminutive  bandage 
of  doth.  The  Juangs  declare  that  the  river  goddess,  emerging  for 
the  first  time  from  the  Gonasika  rock,  surprised  a  party  of  naked 
Juangs  dancing,  and  ordered  them  to  wear  leaves,  with  the 
threat  that  they  ^ould  die  if  they  ever  gave  up  the  custom. 
The  Juangs'  weapons  are  the  bow  and  arrow  and  a  primitive 
sling  made  entirely  of  cord.  Their  religion  is  a  vague  belief  in 
forest  spirits.  They  offer  fowls  to  the  sun  when  in  trouble  and 
to  tho  earth  for  a  bountiful  harvest.  Polygamy  is  rare.  They 
bum  their  dead  and  throw  the  ashes  into  any  mnning  stream.' 
The  most  sacred  oaths  a  Juang  can  take  are  those  on  an  ant-hill 
or  a  tiger-skin. 

See  E.  W.  Dalton,  Descriptive  Etknototf  of  Bengoi  (1872). 
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JUAN  MANUEL.  DON  (i  382-1349).  infante  of  Cftstile,  son  of 
the  infante  Don  Manuel  and  Beatrix  of  Savoy,  and  grandson  of 
St  Ferdinand,  was  born  at  Escalona  on  the  5th  of  May  1382. 
His  father  died  in  1284,  and  the  young  prince  was  educated 
at  the  court  of  his  cousin,  Sancho  IV.,  with  whom  his  preco- 
doos  ability  made  him  a  favourite.  In  1294  he  was  appointed 
4iddaniado  of  Murda  and  in  his  fourteenth  year  served  against 
the  Moon  at  Granada.  In  1304  he  was  entrusted  by  the  queen- 
mother,  Dofia  Maria  de  Molina,  to  conduct  political  negotiations 
with  James  II.  of  Aragon  on  behalf  of  her  son,  Ferdinand  IV., 
then  tmder  age.  His  diplomacy  was  successful  and  his  marriage 
to  James  II.'s  daughter,  Constantina,  added  to  lys  prestige. 
On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  IV.  and  of  the  regents  who  governed 
in  the  name  of  Alphonso  XI.,  Don  Juan  Manuel  acted  as  guardian 
of  the  king  who  was  proclaimed  of  age  in  1325.  His  ambitious 
design  of  continuing  to  exercise  the  royal  power  was  defeated  by 
Alphonso  XI.,  who  married  the  ex-regent's  daughter  Constanaa, 
and  removed  his  father-in-law  from  the  scene  by  nominating  him 
addantado  mayor  de  la  frontera,  Alphonso  XI.'s  repudiation 
of  Constanaa,  whom  he  imprisoned  at  Toro,  drove  Don  Juan 
Manuel  into  opposition,  and  a  long  period  of  civil  war  followed. 
On  the  death  of  his  wife  Constantina  in  1327,  Don  Juan  Manuel 
strengthened  his  position  by  marrying  DoAa  Blanca  de  la  Cerda; 
he  secured  the  support  of  Juan  Nufiea,  oljira  of' Castile,  by 
Arranging  a  marriage  between  him  and  Maria,  daughter  of  Don 
Juan  el  Tuerto;  he  won  over  Portugal  by  promising  the  hand 
of  his  daughter,  the  ex-queen  Constanza,  to  the  infante  of  that 
kingdom,  and  he  entered  into  alliance  with  Mahomet  III. 
of  Granada.  This  formidable  coalition  compelled  Alphonso  XL 
to  sue  for  terms,  which  he  accepted  in  1328  without  any 
serious  intention  of  complying  with  them;  but  he  was  com- 
pelled to  release  Dofta  Constanaa.  War  speedily  broke  out 
anew,  and  lasted  till  1331  when  Alphonso  XL  invited  Juan 
Manuel  and  Juan  Nuftez  to  a  banquet  at  Villahumbrales  with 
the  intention,  it  was  believed,  of  assassinating  them;  the  plot 
failed,  and  Don  Juan  Manuel  joined  forces  with  Peter  IV.  of 
Aragon.  He  was  besieged  by  Alphonso  XI.  at  Garci-Nufiea, 
whence  he  escaped  on  the  30th  of  July  1336,  fled  into  exile, 
and  kept  the  rebellion  alive  till  1338,  when  he  made  his  peace 
with  the  khig.  He  proved  his  loyalty  by  serving  in  further 
expeditions  against  the  Moors  of  Granada  and  Africa,  and  died 
a  tranquil  death  in  the  first  half  of  1349. 

Distinguished  as  an  astute  politician,  Don  Juan  Manuel  is 
an  author  of  the  highest  eminence,  and,  considering  the  dr- 
ctunstances  of  his  stormy  life,  his  voluminousncss  is  remarkable. 
The  Libra  de  los  sabioSt  a  treatise  called  EngeHos  de  Guerra  and 
the  Libra  de  caniares,  a  collection  of  verses,  were  composed 
between  1320  and  1327;  but  they  have  disappeared  together 
with  the  Libra  de  la  cabaUeria  (written  during  the  winter  of  1326, 
and  the  RegUu  come  se  debe  Irooar,  a  metrical  treatise  assigned  to 
1328-1334.  Of  his  surviving  writings,  Juan  Manuel's  Crdnica 
abreviada  was  compiled  between  13x9  and  1325,  while  the  Libra 
de  la  caza  must  have  been  written  between  1320  and  1329;  and 
during  this  period  of  nine  years  the  Crdnict  de  EspaAa,  the 
Crdnica  complida,  and  the  Tratada  sabre  las  a*mas  were  pro- 
duced. The  Libra  del  cabaUero  et  del  escudero  was  finished  before 
the  end  of  1326;  the  first  book  of  the  Libra  de  los  estados  was 
finished  on  the  22nd  of  May  1330,  while  the  second  was  begun 
five  days  later;  the  first  book  of  El  Conde  Lucanor  waa  written  in 
1328,  the  second  in  1330,  and  the  fourth  is  dated  12th  of  June 
>335*  We  are  unable  to  assign  to  any  precise  date  the  devout 
Traclado  on  the  Virgin,  dedicated  to  the  prior  of  the  monastery 
at  Pefiafid,  to  which  Don  Juan  Manud  bequeathed  his  manu- 
scripts; but  it  seems  probable  that  the  Libra  de  los  fraUes 
predicadores  is  slightly  later  than  the  Libra  de  los  estados;  that 
the  Libra  de  los  castigos  (left  unfinished,  and  therefore  known  by 
the  alternative  title  of  Libra  infimdo)  was  written  not  later 
than  1333,  and  that  the  treatise  De  las  maneras  de  amor  was 
composed  between  1334  and  1337. 

The  hist«riaU  summaries,  pious  disserlatiox}S  and  miscd- 
laneous  writings  arc  of  secondary  interest.  The  Libra  del  cabol- 
lero  el  del  escudero  is  on  another  plane;  it  is  no  doubt  suggested  by 
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LuU*t  Libre  del  orde  de  eevaileria,  but  the  points  of  resemblaaoe 
have  been  exaggerated;  the  morbid  mysticism  of  Lull  is  rejected, 
and  the  carefully  finished  style  justifies  the  special  pride  which 
the  author  took  in  this  performance.  The  influence  of  Lull's 
Blartquema  is  likewise  visible  in  the  Libra  de  los  estados;  but 
there  are  marked  divergences  of  substaace  which  go  to  prove 
Don  Juan  Manud's  acquaintance  with  some  version  (not  yet 
identified)  of  the  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  legend.  Nothing  is 
more  striking  than  the  curious  and  varied  audition  of  the  turbu- 
lent prince  who  weaves  his  personal  experiences  with  historical 
or  legendary  inddents,  with  reminisoenoes  of  Aesop  and 
Phaedrus,  with  the  DiscipHna  dericalis,  with  Kolilah  and  Dim' 
nak,  with  countless  Oriental  traditions,  and  with  all  the  material 
of  anecdotic  literature  which  he  embodies  in  the  Ldbro  de 
patroniOf  best  known  by  the  title  of  El  Conde  Litcanor  (the  name 
Lucanor  being  taken  from  the  prose  Tristan).  This  work  (also 
entitled  the  Libro.de  enxemplos)  was  first  printed  by  Gonxalo 
Argote  de  Molina  at  Seville  in  1575,  and  it  revealed  Don  Juan 
Manuel  as  a  master  in  the  art  of  prose  composition,  and  as  the 
predecessor  of  Boccacdo  in  the  province  of  romantic  narrative. 
The  Cento  novelle  anticbe  are  earlier  in  date,  but  these  anonymous 
tales,  derived  from  p(^ular  stories  diffused  throughout  the 
world,  lack  the  personal  character  which  Don  Juan  lends  to  aU 
he  touches.  They  are  simple,  unadorned  variants  of  folk-lore 
items;  El  Conde  Lucanor  is  essentially  the  production  of  a 
consdous  artist,  deliberative  and  selective  in  his  methods. 
Don  Juan  Manuel  has  not  Boccaccio's  festive  fancy  nor  his 
constructive  skill;  he  is  too  persistently  didactic  and  concerned 
to  point  a  moral;  but  he  excels  in  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
in  the  faculty  of  ironical  presentation,  in  tolerant  wisdom  and  in 
luminous  conciseness.  He  naturaliies  the  Eastern  apologue 
in  Spain,  and  by  the  laconic  picturcsqueness  of  his  expression 
imports  a  new  quality  into  Spanish  prose  which  attains  its 
full  devdopment  in  the  hands  of  Juan  de  Vald6s  and  Cervantes. 
Some  of  his  themes  are  utilized  for  dramatic  purposes  by  Lope 
de  Vega  in  La  Pabrexa  estimada,  by  Ruiz  de  Alarc6n  in  La 
Prueba  de  las  promesas,  by  Calder6n  in  La  Vida  es  sueftOt  and  by 
Cafiizares  in  Dan  Juan  de  Espina  en  Mildn:  there  is  an  evident, 
though  remote,  relation  between  the  tale  of  the  wumcAo  que  casd 
con  una  mujer  muy  fuerie  y  muy  brava  and  The  Taming  0/  the 
Shrew;  and  a  more  direct  connexion  exists  between  some  of  Don 
Juan  Blanud's  enxemplos  and  some  of  Anderson's  fairy  tales. 

Hi  ii  L  J  0  0  aA  r  1 1 V .  — C  ■  ■ ,. . . . ., ,  L . .  1  L »  F'  .i.  l:^  J  J , :  ^  =..= .  iM  h  e  Jf  tt/  i&txm 
deauie^ti  BipanoUi,  vuL  li, ;  Li  Cun^t  Lucanor  [^l^taiigt  loouL  edited! 
by  H.  Knu9t  and  A.  Hlrschfcld  ;  Libra  deia  com  {UnWa,  tESCtj,  cdUiMl 
by  G^  BaisE  [  El  Libro  dd  i-aballrm  ft  dd  eiiadtfii,  editiKi  by  S.  Griftft- 
btri^  i/1  ^omanucki  ForMhangent  vol.  vi.-;  La  cf^nica  fcmfiidtt, 
ediicd  bv  G,  Bakt  iti  fyrtuiiifukf  FuTiehungft,  vol  vi,;  G,  Buiti 
Alter  ujui  Ttxfutbettiffftjint  d&  Sckr'ifim  Pim  /wn  Msnu^k  (Halte, 
x&toj :  F.  II^niKn*  Noiat  d  i&  Mtni^icaciSm.  de  D*  Junn  Mamim 
(SintbcQ  dv  Ch\]^t  190 J )^  The  Candf  Lufan^  h^n  been  tn^nsUted 
by  J.  Eichcrid'orfr  inro  German  (1S4CI1),  by  A,  Fuibusque  ittto  French 
(Iti54)  and  by  J,  York  into  Englbti  {tBm).  tj.  F.-ICl 

JUAREZ,  BENITO  PABLO  (1806-1872),  president  of  Mexico, 
was  born  near  Ixtlan,  in  the  state  of  Oajaca,  Mexico,  on  the 
list  of  March  x8o6,  of  full  Indian  blooid.  Early  Idt  in  poverty 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  received  from  a  charitable  friar 
a  good  general  education,  and  afterwards  the  means  of  studying 
law.  Beginning  to  practise  in  1834,  Juarez  speedily  rose  to 
professional  distinction,  and  in  the  stormy  political  life  of  his 
time  took  a  prominent  part  as  an  ci^nent  of  liberal  views. 
In  1833  he  sat  in  the  state  legislature;  in  1846  he  was  one  of  a 
legislative  triumvirate  for  his  native  state  and  a  deputy  to  the 
republican  congress,  and  from  1847  to  1852  he  was  governor 
of  Oajaca.  Banished  in  1853  by  Santa  Anna,  he  returned 
to  Mexico  in  1855,  ^nd  joined  Alvarez,  who,  after  Santa  Anna's 
defeat,  made  him  minister  of  justice.  Under  Comonfort,  who 
then  succeeded  Alvarez,  Juarez  wasgovernorof  Oajaca  (1855-57), 
and  in  1857  chief  justice  and  secretary  of  the  interior;  wad, 
when  Comonfort  was  unconstitutionally  replaced  by  Zuloaga 
in  1858,  the  chief  justice,  in  virtue  of  Ws  office,  claimed  to  be 
legal  president  of  the  republic.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
beginning  of  1861  that  he  succeeded  in  finally  ddeating  the 
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imconstfhitloMt  party  and  fn  beltag  duly  elected  preiident  by 
congress.  His  decree  of  July  1861,  suspending  for  two  years  all 
payments  on  public  debts  of  every  kind,  led  to  the  landing  In 
Mexico  of  English,  Spanish  and  French  trOops.  The  first  two 
powers  were  soon  induced  to  withdraw  their  forces;  but  the 
French  remained,  declared  war  in  1862,  placed  Maximilian  upon 
the  throne  as  emperor,  and  drove  Juarea  and  his  adherents  to 
the  northern  hmits  of  the  republic.  Juarez  maintained  an 
obstinate  resistance,  which  resulted  in  final  success.  In  1867 
Maximilian  was  taken  at  Quer^taro,  and  shot;  and  in  August 
Juarex  was  once  more  elected  president.  His  term  of  office  was 
far  from  tranquil;  discontented  generals  stirred  up  ceaseless 
revolts  and  insurrections;  and,  though  he  was  reelected  in  1871, 
his  popularity  seemed  to  be  on  the  wane.  He  died  of  apoplexy 
in  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  18th  of  July  1872.  He  was  a 
statesman  of  integrity,  ability  and  determination,  whose  good 
qualities  are  too  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  consequence  of  his 
connexion  with  the  unhappy  fate  of  Maximilian. 
,    JUBA,  the  name  of  two  Idngs  of  Numidia. 

JUBA  I.  (ist  century  B.C.),  son  and  successor  of  Htempsal, 
king  of  Numidia.  During  the  civil  wars  at  Rome  he  sided  with 
Pompey,  partly  from  gratitude  because  he  had  reinstated  his 
father  on  his  throne  (Appian,  B.C.,  i.  80),  and  partly  from  enmity 
to  Caesar,  who  had  insulted  him  at  Rome  by  pulling  his  beard 
(Suet.,  Caesar,  71).  Further,  C.  Scn'bonius  Curio,  Caesar's  general 
in  Africa,  had  openly  proposed,  50  B.C.,  when  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  that  Numidia  should  be  sold  to  colonists,  and  the  king 
reduced  to  a  private  station.  In  49  Juba  inflicted  on  the 
Caesarean  army  a  crushing  defeat,  in  which  Curio  was  slain  (Veil 
Pat.  ii.  54;  Caesar,  B.C.  ii.  40).  Juba:*s  attention  was  distracted 
by  a  counter  invasion  of  his  territories  by  Bocchus  the  younger 
and  Sittius;  but,  finding  that  his  lieutenant  Sabura  was  able  to 
defend  his  interests,  he  rejoined  the  Pompcians  with  a  large 
force,  and  shared  the  defeat  at  Thapsus.  Fleeing  from  the  field 
with  the  Roman  generiil  M.  Petreius,  he  wandered  about  as  a  fugi- 
tive. At  length,  in  desp>air,  Juba  killed  Petreius,  and  sought 
the  aid  of  a  slave  in  despatching  himself  (46).  Juba  was  a 
thorough  sayage;  brave,  treacherous,  insolent  and  cruel.    (See 
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.  Juba  II.,  son  of  the  above.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
46  B.C.  he  was  carried  to  Rome  to  grace  Caesar's  triumph. 
He  seems  to  hav«t  received  a  good  education  under  the  care  of 
Augustus  who,  in  29,  after  Mark  Antony's  death,  gave  him  the 
hand  of  Cleopatra  Selene,  daughter  of  Antony  and  Oeopatra, 
and  placed  him  on  his  father's  throne.  In  25,  however,  he  trans- 
ferred him  from  Numidia  to  Mauretania,  to  which  was  added  a 
part  of  Gaetulia  (see  Numidm)  Juba  seems  to  have  reigned  in 
considerable  prosperity,  though  in  a.d.  6  the  Gaetulians  rose  in 
a  revolt  of  sufficient  importance  to  afford  the  surname  Caetulicus 
to  Cornelius  Lentulus  Cossus,  the  Roman  general  who  helped  to 
suppress  it.  The  date  of  Joba's  death  is  by  no  means  certain; 
it  has  been  put  between  a.d.  19  and  34  (Strabo,  xvii.  828; 
Dio  Cassius,  11.  15;  liii.  26;  Plutarch,  AnL  87;  Caesar,  55). 
Juba,  according  to  Pliny,  who  constantly  refers  to  him,  is  mainly 
memorable  for  his  writings.  He  has  been  called  the  African 
Varro. 

He  wrote  many  historical  and  geographical  works,  of  which  some 
teem  to  have  been  voluminous  and  01  considerable  value  on  account 
of  the  sources  to  which  their  author  had  acoess*  (i)'Pc4iiaik]k  Ivroplai 
(3)  'AavtipMucA:  (3)  Ai^4:  (4)  De  Arabia  siw*  De  expeditione  arcbica; 
is)  PhysuAoga;  (6)  De  Euphorbia  kerba;  (7)  nepl  bwwi:  (8)  D<p2 
7/>a^uri|f  (Xltpl  iuyf>di^(i»):  (9)  ecarpu^  Irrofila:  (lo)  *OnoUirr/rt$ :  (ll) 
n«^^opa«X^«(tfV-   (13)  'f^lypu;t$ta. 

Fragments  and  life  in  MQller.  Prog.  Hist  Orate.,  vol.  iiL;  see  also 
Scvin, Mim. del' Acad, dtsJnscripUims,  vol. iv.;  Hallemann, D« vUa  et 
scntlis  Jubae  (1846).  For  the  denarii  of  Juba  U.  found  in  1908  at 
EI  ksar  on  the  coast  of  Morocco^sec  Dieudonn^  In  Revue  Numtsm. 
(1908).  op.  350  acq.  They  are  intcresCiog  mainly  as  throwing  light 
00  the  dironology  of  the  reign. 

JUBA,  or  JUB,  a  river  of  East  Africa,  exceeding  tooo  m.  In 
length,  rising  on  the  S.E.  border  of  the  Abyssinian  highlands 
and  flowing  S.  across  the  Galla  and  Somali  countries  to  the  sea. 
It  b  formed  by  the  junction  of  three  streams,  all  having  their 
source  in  the  mountain  range  N£.  of  Lake  Rudolf  which  is  the 
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wateivpatting  between  the  NOe  basb  and  the  liven  flowing  to 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Of  t>ie  thFM  headfttr^rna,  the  Web,  the  Canaleand  the  Daua,  the 
Ganak^  (or  GailJ^na)  Is  the  central  river  and  the  true  uppexizitiiLirH^  of 
th'^  T u h J  1 1  hsLn  t WQ  ch ie{  bra nfchf-i,  the  Bbck n nd  the  Great  Gana Ic, 
Tl  -ned,  the  moit  rtynote  souses  al  the  riviir,  riycs  ici  7*  30' 

N  ,  ■  cin  a  1 1 E  ttida  of  «  bout  7500  f  i.,  t  he  crest  of  t  ht  m  rju  rt^mi 

re  ^^  i  jlhrr  3500  ft*  H  i|a  upper  cgiji«  k  flqw*  over  a  mcky 
beJ  with  a  twift  cantflt  ^nd  many  rapid i.  The  haoka  4i*  clatiicd 
with  dense iURaW and  the  hilto  lisyond  with  tborrh-bu^h.  Luwir  down 
the  rivtr  has  to^rmcd  a  rLarruw  vaHL*^,  1500  to  ;?qoq  ft.  below  the 
gencr;il  level  of  the  cDuntry.  Ltr^iviF^g  Ehe  higher  mcuji tains  in 
about  5'  15'  N.,  40*  E.p  the  banalc  cnter*a  krce  slightly  undylatitig 
grau  pbln  which  cvt^Titds  south  of  the  Vtkltey  m  the  Daua  And  eo^ui- 
pic^  ail  the  ctmntry  Ciastward  to  the  lunction  of  the  tvra  rivurt,  fq 
thib  pLiin.  the  GsLiuile  iriakta  a  fecniorcuLa.T'  sweep  northward  befors 
FChiuinii!!];  it:i  general  S.-E.  frouric,  E^eit  of  41^  £.  in  4/*  u'  N.  it  14 
joined  by  I  lie  Web  on  the  left  or  €La  stern  bank^  and  abcnjt  lO  m*] 
lower  down  the  Daua  enters  90  the  right  bank. 

The  Web  rises  in  the  mountain  chain  a  little  S.  and  £.  of  tha 
•oorces  of  the  Ganale,  and  some  40  m.  from  its  source  passes,  first* 
through  a  cafion  500  ft.  deep,  and  then  through  a  series  of  rcmarkab^ 
underground  caves  hollowed  out  of  a  quartz  mountain  and,  with 
their  arches  and  white  columns,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
pillared  temple.  The  Daua  (or  Dawa)  is  formed  by  the  mountain 
torrents  which  have  their  rise  S.  and  W.  of  the  Ganale  and  is  of 
similar  character  to  that  river.  It  has  few  feeders  and  none  of  any 
size.  The  descent  to  the  open  country  is  somewhat  abrupt.  In  its 
middle  course  the  Daua  has  cut  a  deep  nahY)W  valley  thixMign  the  plain ; 
lower  down  it  bends  N .E.  to  its  junction  with  the  Ganale.  The  river 
is  not  deep  and  can  be  forded  in  many  places;  the  banks  are  fringed 
with  thick  bush  and  dom-palms.  At  tne  junction  of  the  Ganale  and 
the  Web  the  river  is  swift-flowing  and  85  yards  across;  just  below  the 
Daua  confluence  it  is  200  yds.  wide,  the  altitude  here — ^300  m.  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  source  of  the  Ganale — being  onlv  590  ft. 

Below  the  Daua  the  riveri  now  known  as  the  Juba,  receives  no 
tributary  of  importance.  It  first  flows  in  a  vallejr  bounded,  espe> 
cially  towards  tne  west,  by  the  escarpments  of  a  high  plateau,  and 
containing  the  towns  of  Lueh  (in  3*50^  N.,  thecentre  of  acrive  trade). 
Bardera,  387  m.  above  the  mouth,  and  Saranli— the  last  two  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  stream,  in  a  **  ao'  N. ,  a  crossing^place  for  caravans, 
ueyond  1*  45'  N.  the  country  becomes  more  level  and  the  course  of 
the  river  very  tortuous.  On  the  west  a  series  of  small  lakes  and 
backwaters  receives  water  from  the  Juba  during  the  rains.  Just 
south  of  the  eouator  channels  from  the  lon|;,  branching  Lake 
Deshekwama  or  Hardinge,  fed  by  the  Lakders  nver,  enter  from  the 
west,  and  in  o*  15'  S.  the  Juba  enters  the  sea  across  a  dangerous  bar» 
which  has  only  one  fathom  of  water  at  high  tide. 

From  ita  mouth  to  ao  m.  above  Bardera,  where  at  a^  35^  N. 
rapids  occur,  the  Juba  is  navigable  by  shallow-Kiraught  steamera, 
having  a  general  depth  of  from  4  to  la  ft.,  though  shallower  in 
places.  Just  above  its  mouth  it  is  a  fine  stream  a  50  yds.  wide, 
with  a  current  of  ai  knots.  Below  the  mountainous  region  of 
the  headstreams  the  Juba  and  its  tributaries  flow  through  & 
country  generally  arid  away  from  the  banks  of  the  streams. 
The  soil  is  sandy,  covered  either  with  thorn-scrub  or  rank  grass, 
which  in  the  rainy  season  affords  herbage  for  the  herds  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  camels  owned  by  the  Boran  Gallas  and  the  Somali  who 
inhabit  the  district.  But  by  the  banks  of  the  lower  river  the 
character  of  the  country  changes.  In  this  district,  known  as 
Gosha,  are  considerable  tracu  of  forest,  and  the  level  of  flood 
water  is  higher  than  much  of  the  surrounding  land.  This  low- 
lying  fertile  belt  stretches  along  the  river  for  about  300  m.,but 
is  not  more  than  a  mile  or  two  wide.  In  the  river  v^ey  maize, 
rice,  cotton  and  other  crops  are  cultivated.  From  Gobweo,  a 
trading  settlement  about  3  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Juba,  a 
road  runs  S.W  to  the  seaport  of  Kismayu,  xo  m.  distant. 

The  lower  Juba  was  ascended  in  1865  in  a  steamer  by  Baron 
Karl  von  der  Decken,  who  was  murdered  by  Somali  at  Bardera, 
but  the  river  system  remained  otherwise  almost  unknown 
until  after  1890.  In  1891  a  survey  of  its  lower  course  was  exe-; 
cuted  by  Captain  F.  G»  Dundas  of  the  British  navy,  while  in 
1892-1893  Its  headstreams  were  explored  by  the  Italian  oflficers, 
Captains  Vitlorio,  Bottego  and  Grixoni,  the  former  of  whom  dis- 
proved the  supposed  connexion  of  the  Omo  (see  Rin>OLr,  Lak£> 
with  the  Juba  system.  It  has  since  been  further  explored  by 
Prince  Eugenio  Ruspoli,  by  Bottego's  second  expedition  (iSgs),' 
by  Donaldson  Smith,  A.  £.  Butter,  Captain  P.  Maud  of  the 
British  army,  and  others.  The  river,  from  its  mouth  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Daua  and  ^,|I^,^form|^he,fronUv  betwaca  th« 
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British  East  Africm  piMectontte  abd  lulian  SomalUand;  and 
from  that  point  to  about  4"  ao'  N.  the  Daua  is  the  boondafy 
between  British  and  Abyssinian  territory. 
I  JUBBULPORB.  or  Jabalpur,  a  city,  district,  and  division  of 
British  India  in  the  Central  Provinces.  The  city  is  616  m.  N.E. 
of  Bombay  by  rail,  and  320  m.  S.W.  of  Allahabad.  Pop.  (1901), 
90,3x6.  The  numerous  gorges  in  the  neighbouring  rocks  have 
been  taken  advanUge  of  to  surround  the  city  with  a  series  of 
lakes,  which,  shaded  by  fine  trees  and  bordered  by  fantastic 
crags,  add  much  beauty  to  the  suburbs.  The  city  itself  b  modem, 
and  is  laid  out  in  wide  and  regiilar  streets.  A  streamlet  separ- 
ates the  civil  station  and  cantonment  from  the  native  quarter; 
but,  though  the  climate  is  mild,  a  swampy  hollow  beneath 
renders  the  site  unhealthy  for  Europeans.  Formerly  the  capital 
of  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories,  Jubbulpore  is  now  the 
headquarters  of  a  brigade  in  the  5th  division  of  the  southern 
army.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  important  railway  centres  in 
India,  being  the  junction  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  and  the 
East  Indian  systems.  It  has  a  steam  cotton-mill.  The  govern- 
ment college  educates  for  the  science  course  of  the  Allahabad 
University,  and  also  contains  law  and  engineering  classes;  there 
are  three  aided  high  schools,  a  law  class,  an  engineering  class  and 
normal  schools  for  male  and  female  teachers.  A  native  associa- 
tion, established  in  1869,  supports  an  orphanage,  with  help  from 
government.  A  zenana  mission  manages'  13  schools  for  girb. 
Waterworks  were  constructed  in  1882. 

The  District  of  Jihibulpose  lies  on  the  watershed  between 
the  Nerbudda  and  the  Son,  but  mostly  within  the  valley  of  the 
former  river,  which  here  runs  through  the  famous  gorge  known 
as  the  Marble  rocks,  and  f  alb  30  ft.  over  a  rocky  ledge  (the  Dhuan 
dhar,  or  "  misty  shoot  ").  Area,  3912  sq.  m.  It  consists  of  a 
long  narrow  pl^  running  north-east  and  south-west,  and  shut 
in  on  all  sides  by  highlands.  This  plain,  which  forms  an  off« 
shoot  from  the  great  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  is  covered  in  its 
western  and  southern  portions  by  a  rich  alluvial  deposit  of  black 
cotton-soU.  At  Jubbulpore  city  the  soil  b  sandy,  and  water 
plentiful  near  the  surface.  The  north  and  east  belong  to  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna  basins,  the  south  and  west  to  the  Nerbudda 
basin.  In  190X  the  population  was  680,585,  showing  a  decrease 
of  9%  since  1891,  due  to  the  results  of  famine.  The  principal 
crops  are  wheat,  rice,  pulse  and  oil-seeds.  A  good  deal  of  iron- 
smelting  with  charcoal  b  carried  on  in  the  forests,  manganese  ore 
is  found,  and  limestone  b  extensively  quarried.  The  dbtrict  b 
traversed  by  the  main  railway  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  and 
by  new  branches  of  two  other  lines  which  meet  at  Katni  junc- 
tion. Jubbulpore  suffered  severely  in  the  famine  of  1896-1897, 
the  disUcss  being  aggravated  by  immigration  from  the  adjoining 
native  sutes.  Fortunately  the  famine  qf  1900  was  less  severely 
felt. 

The  early  hin  ■'  r-.-  ol  T  iibbulpii  rv  h.  t  mk  n  own  -,  b  u  1 1  n*irri  |  ■  >rd 

the  existence  chtnr.i^  i\k  rifn  and  Jjth  rentuhea  of  a  I  of 

princes  of  chat  H  u  I  ^;t  1  rgc^c  w  h  Ich  ij  c  lose  I y  canfllI>^t{^d  wi  e  t  j  1  try 

of  Gondwana.  in  t h c  t <■  ( li  t c itt ury  the  G ond  m jii  of  Ga rha  Ma^' <lla 
extended  his  ti^i^tr  yit  r  hit y- two  Uistrict&»  int-ludinjj  the  prc^H;nt 
Jubbulpore.  Uuruig  Our  auiiiority'  of  higj^f^ndson^  Aiaf  Khtin,  the 
viceroy  of  Kara  ManikTvur.ccjtiqyftredtlieCiriiw  principality  ami  hdd 
it  at  mvt  as  ao.  indrpcndcni  chief.  Eventually  be  ujbinitted  to  r,he 
emperor  Akbar.  1  he  Drihi  powers  howevgr,  eBJoy**J  liitlc  fwyn 
thana  nominal  ■■.--^.-r--.—  -  -^^  'h^  --"--r-  -.f  r-r'-:^  ii-,  ji.  ,.-j„. 
taincd  a  prac  he 

Mahratta  gover aom  qL  ^u^mi  m  ifHi.  la  i  T-^i^  the  ^l'^Ij na  i,^ .ij.ted 
the  Nerbuada  valley  to  the  Bhonsla  princes  of  Nagpur.  who  continued 
to  hold  the  district  until  the  British  occupied  it  in  1818. 

The  Division  or  Jitbbulpore  lies  mainly  among  the  VIndhyan 
and  Satpura  hill  systems.  It  comprises  the  five  following 
dhtricts:  Jubbulpore,  Saugor,  Damoh,  Seoni  and  Mmdla. 
Area,  18,950  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  2,o8m99- 

JUBB,  the  French  architectural  term  (taken  from  the  impera- 
tive of  Lat.  jubere,  to  order)  for  the  chancel  or  choir  screen, 
which  in  England  b  known  as  the  rood-screen  (see  Rood). 
Above  the  screen  was  a  gallery  or  loft,  from  which  the  words 
"  Jube  Domine  benedicere  "  were  spoken  by  the  deacon  before 
the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  and  hence  probably  the  name.  One  of 
Hie  finest /«Mf  in  France  b  that  of  the  church  of  the  Madeleine 
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at  Troyes,  in  rich  flamboyant  CoChic  A  later  emnle;  of  tk* 
Renabsance  period,  e.  x6oo,  b  in  the  church  of  St  Etiaine  dn 
Mont,  Paris.  In  the  Low  Countries  there  are  many  fine  exam- 
ples in  marble,  of  which  one  of  the  most  perfect  from  Bois-Je- 
Due  b  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

JUBILEE  (or  Jubile),  TEAR  OF.  in  the  Bible,  the  name  applied 
in  the  Holiness  section  of  the  Priestly  Code  of  the  Hexateocii 
(Lev.  zzv.)  to  the  observance  of  every  soth  srear,  determined  by 
the  lapse  of  seven  seven-year  periods  as  a  year  of  perfect  rest, 
when  there  was  to  be  no  sowing,  nor  even  gathering  of  the 
natural  products  of  the  field  and  the  vine.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  jubilee-year  the  liberation  of  all  Israelitish  slaves  and  the 
restoration  of  ancestral  possessions  was  to  be  proclaimed.  As 
regards  the  meaning  of  the  name  "  jubilee  "  (Heb.  ydbil)  modem 
scholars  are  agreed  that  it  signifies  "  ram  "  or  **  ram't  honu" 
"Year  of  jubilee  "  would  then  mean  the  year  that  is  inaugurated 
by  the  blowing  of  the  ram's  horn  (Lev.  zxv.  9). 

According  to  Lev.  zxv.  8-xa,  at  the  completion  of  seven 
sabbaths  of  years  {i.e,  7X7** 49  years)  the  trumpet  of  the 
jubilee  b  to  be  sounded  "  throughout  the  land  "  on  the  loth  day 
of  the  seventh  month  (Tisri  xo),  the  great  Day  of  Atonement. 
The  50th  year  thus  announced  is  to  be  "  hallowed,"  Le.  liberty  > 
b  to  be  proclaimed  everywhere  to  everyone,  and  the  people  axe 
to  return  "  every  man  unto  hb  possession  and  unto  hb  family." 
As  in  the  sabbatical  year,  there  b  to  be  no  sowing,  nor  reaping 
that  which  grows  of  itself,  nor  gathering  of  grapes. 

As  regards  real  properly  (Lev.  zxv.  13-34)  the  law  b  that  if 
any  Hebrew  tmder  pressure  of  necessity  shall  alienate  hb  pro- 
perty he  b  to  get  for  it  a  sum  of  money  reckoned  according  to  the 
number  of  harvests  to  be  reaped- between  the  date  of  alienation 
and  the  first  jubilee-year:  should  he  or  any  relation  desire  to 
redeem  the  property  before  the  jubilee  thb  can  always  be  doike 
be  repaying  the  value  of  the  harvests  between  the  redemption 
and  the  jubilee. 

Thb  legal  enactment,  though  it  b  not  found  (nor  anything  like 
it)  in  the  earlier  collections  of  laws,  b  evidently  based  on  (or 
modified  from)  an  ancient  custom  which  conferred  on  a  near 
kinsman  the  right  of  pre-emption  as  well  as  of  buying  back 
(cf.  Jer.  zxxii.  6  sqq.).  The  tendency  to  impose  checks  upon  the 
alienation  of  landed  property  was  exceptionally  strong  in  Israel. 
The  fundamental  principle  b  that  the  land  b  a  sacred  possession 
belonging  to  Yahweh.  As  such  it  b  not  to  be  alienated  from 
Yahweh's  people,  to  whom  it  was  originally  assigned.  In  £xe- 
kiel's  restoration  programme  "  crown  lands  presented  by  the 
'  prince '  to  any  of  hb  officiab  revert  to  the  crown  in  the  year  of 
liberty  (?  jubilee  year)";  only  to  hb  sons  may  any  portion  of 
hb  inheritance  be  alienated  in  perpetuity  (Egek.  zlvi  16-18; 
cf.  Code  of  Hanmiurabi,  §  38  seq.). 

The  same  rule  applies  to  dwelling-houses  of  unwalled  villages; 
the  case  b  different,  however,  as  regards  dwelling-houses  in 
walled  dties.  Th^  may  be  redeemed  within  a  year  after  trans> 
fer,  but  if  not  redeemed  within  that  period  they  continue  per- 
manently in  possession  of  the  purchaser,  and  thb  mdy  well  be  ao 
echo  of  ancient  practice.  An  exception  to  this  last  rule  b  made 
for  the  houses  of  the  Levites  in  the  Levitical  cities. 

As  regards  property  in  slaves  (Lev.  zzv.  35-55)  the  Hebrew 
whom  necessity  has  compelled  to  sell  himself  into  the  service  of 
hb  brother  Hebrew  b  to  be  treated  as  a  hired  servant  and 
sojourner,  and  to  be  released  absolutely  at  the  jubilee;  non- 
Hebrew  bondmen,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  be  bondmen  for 
ever.  But  the  Hebrew  who  has  sold  himself  to  a  suanger  or 
sojourner  b  entitled  to  freedom  at  the  year  of  jubilee,  and 
further  b  at  any  time  redeemable  by  any  of  hb  kindred — the 
redemption  price  being  regulated  by  the  number  of  years  to  run 
between  the  redemption  and  the  jubilee,  according  to  the  ordinary 
wage  of  hired  servants.  Such  were  the  enactments  of  the  Priestly 
Code — which,  of  course,  represents  the  latest  legblation  of  the 
Pentateuch  (post-ezilic).  These  enactments,  in  order  to  be 
understood  rightly,  must  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  earlier 

*  Heb.  dlrdr.  The  same  word  idurAru)  b  used  in  the  Code  of 
Hammurabi  In  the  simiUr  enactment  that  wife,  son  or  daughter 
sold  into  slavery  for  debt  are  to  be  restored  to  liberty  in  the  fourth 
year  (4  117).  ^^  _.     .,    , ^^ 
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sfmihur  provMons  in  connaddn  with  the  sabbatical  (seventh) 
year.  **  The  foundations  of  Lev.  xxv.  are  laid  in  the  ancient 
provisions  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Exod.  xjd,,2  seq.;  zxiii. 
lo  seq.)  and  in  DeuteroDomy  (zv.).  The  Book  of  the  Covenant 
enjoined  that  the  land  should  Ue  fallow  and  Hebrew  slaves  be 
Uberated  in  the  seventh  year;  Deuteronomy  required  in  addition 
the  remission  of  debts  "  (Benzinger).  Deuteronomy,  it  will  be 
noticed,  in  accordance  with  its  humanitarian  tendency,  not  only 
liberates  the  slave  but  remits  the  debt.  It  is  evident  that  these 
enactments  proved  impracticable  in  real  life  (cf.  Jcr.  xxxiv.  8 
seq.).  and  so  it  became  necessary  in  the  later  legislation  of  P, 
represented  in  the  present  form  of  Lev.  xxv.,  to  relegate  them 
to  the  soth  year,  the  year  of  jubilee.  The  latter,  however,  was 
a  purely  theoretic  development  of  the  Sabbath  idea,  which 
couM  never  have  been  reduced  to  practice  (its  actual  observance 
would  have  necessitated  that  for  two  consecutive  years— the 
49th  and  50th — absolutely  nothing  could  be  reaped,  while  in 
the  sist  only  summer  fruits  could  be  obtained,  sowing  being 
prohibited  in  the  50th  year).  That  in  practice  the  enactments 
for  the  jubilee-year  were  disregarded  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  Talmudists 
and  Rabbins,  although  the  jubOee-years  were  "  reckoned " 
they  were  not  observed. 

The  conjecture  of  Kuenen,  supported  by  Wellhausen,  that 
originally  Lev.  xxv.  8  seq.  had  reference  to  the  seventh  year  is  a 
highly  probable  one.  This  may  be  the  case  also  with  Ezek.  xlvL 
16-18  (cf.  Jer.  xxxiv.  14).  A  later  Rabbinical  device  for  evading 
the  provisions  of  the  law  was  the  proshul  (ascribed  to  HUlel) 
-^.e.  a  condition  made  in  the' presence  of  the  judge  securing  to 
the  creditor  the  right  of  demanding  repayment  at  any  time, 
irrespective  of  the  year  of  remission.  Further  enactments 
regarding  the  jubQee  are  fou^d  in  Lev.  xxviL  17-as  and 
Num.  xxxvi.  4.  (W.  R.  S.;  G.  H.  Bo.) 

JUBILEES.  BOOK  OP.  an  apocryphal  work  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  Book  of  Jubilees  b  the  most  advanced  pre-Christian 
representative  of  the  Midrashic  tendency,  which  had  already  been 
at  work  in  the  Old  Testament  Chronicles.  As  the  chronicler 
bad  rewritten  the  history  of  Israel  and  Judah  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Priests'  Code,  so  our  author  re-edited  from  the 
Pharisaic  standpoint  of  his  time  the  hbtory  of  the  world  from  the 
creation  to  the  publication  of  the  Law  on  SinaL  His  work 
constitutes  the  oldest  commentary  in  the  world  on  Genesis  and 
part  of  Exodus,  an  enlarged  Targum  on  these  books,  in  which 
diflBculties  in  the  biblical  narration  are  solved,  gaps  supplied, 
dogmatically  offensive  elements  removed  and  the  genuine  spirit 
of  later  Judaism  infused  into  the  primitive  history  of  the  world. 

Titles  of  the  Bock.—Tht  book  is  variously  entitled.  First,  it  is 
known  as  tA  'Iw/SjjXoTa,  ol  *I«/3i;Xatoi,  Hcb.  o'Sai-.n.  This 
name  is  admirably  adapted  to  our  book,  as  it  divides  into 
jubilee  periods  of  forty-nine  years  each  the  history  of  the  world 
from  the  creation  to  the  legislation  on  Sinai.  Secondly,  it  is 
frequently  designated  "  The  Little  Genesis,"  ^l  Xfrr^  Piiwif  or  ^ 
K.iKf>oyiveais,  Heb.  "W^'  oTira.  This  title  may  have  arisen 
from  its  dealing  more  fully  with  details  and  minutiae  than  the 
biblical  work.  For  the  other  names  by  which  it  is  referred  to, 
such  as  The  Apocalypse  of  Moses,  The  Testament  of  Moses,  The 
Book  of  Adan(s  Daughters  and  the  Life  of  Adam,  the  reader  may 
consult  Charles's  The  Book  of  Jubilees,  pp.  xvii.-xx. 

06/«cl.— The  object  of  our  author  was  the  defence  and  expo- 
sition of  Judaism  from  the  Pharisaic  standpoint  of  the  2nd 
century  B.C.  against  the  disintegrating  effects  of  Hellenism.  In 
his  elaborate  defence  of  Judaism  our  author  glorifies  circumcision 
and  the  sabbath,  the  bulwarks  of  Judaism,  as  heavenly  ordi- 
nances, the  sphere  of  which  was  so  far  extended  as  to  embrace 
Israel  on  earth.  The  Law,  as  a  whole,  was  to  our  author  the 
realization  in  time  of  what  was  in  a  sense  timeless  and  eternal. 
Though  revealed  in  time  H  was  superior  to  time.  Before  it  had 
been  made  known  in  sundry  portions  to  the  fathers,  it  had  been 
kept  in  heaven  by  the  angeb,  and  to  its  observance  there  was 
no  limit  in  time  or  in  eternity.  Our  author  next  defends  Judaism 
by  his  glorification  of  Israel .  Whereas  the  various  nations  of  the 
Centiles  were  subject  to  angels,  Israel  was  subject  to  God  alone. 
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Israel  was  God's  son,  and  not  only  did  the  nation  stand  in  this 
relation  to  God,  but  also  its  individual  members.  Israel  received 
circumcision  as  a  sign  that  they  were  the  Lord's,  and  this  privi- 
lege  of  circumcision  they  enjoyed  in  common  with  the  two  highest 
orders  of  angels.  Hence  Israel  was  to  unite  with  God  and  these 
two  orders  in  the  observance  of  the  sabbath.  Finally  the  des- 
tinies of  the  world  were  bound  up  with  Israel.  The  world  was 
renewed  in  the  creation  of  the  true  man  Jacob,  and  its  final 
renewal  was  to  synchronize  with  the  setting-up  of  God's  sanc- 
tuary in  Zion  and  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom. 
In  this  kingdom  the  Gentiles  had  neither  part  nor  lot. 

Versions:  Creek,  Syriae,  Etkiopie  and  Latin. — Numerous  frag- 
ments of  the  Greek  Version  have  come  down  to  us  ia  Justin  Martyr. 
Origen.  Diodorus  of  Antioch,  Isidore  of  Alexandria,  Epiphanius. 
John  of  Malala,  Syncellus  and  others.  This  version  was  the  parent 
of  the  Ethlopic  and  Latin.  The  Ethiopic  Version  b  most  accurate 
and  trustworthy,  and  indeed,  as  a  rule,  slavishly  literal.  It  has 
naturally  suffered  from  the  corruptions  incident  to  transroisdoa 
throujsh  MSS.  Thus  dittographies  are  frequent  and  lacunae  of 
occasional  occurrence,  but  the  version  b  singularly  free  from  the 
glosses  and  corrections  of  unscrupulous  scribes.  The  Latin  Version, 
of  which  about  one-fourth  has  been  preserved,  b  where  it  exists 
of  almost  eoual  value  with  the  Ethiopic  It  has,  however,  suffered 
more  at  the  hands  of  correctors.  Notwithstanding,  it  attests  a  long 
array  of  passages  in  which  it  preserves  the  true  text  over  against 
corruptions  or  omissions  in  the  Ethiopic  Version.  Finally,  as  re- 
gards the  Sjrriac  Version,  the  evidence  for  its  exbtence  is  not  con- 
clusive. It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  British  Museum  MS.  contains 
a  Syriae  fragment  entitled  "  Names  of  the  wives  of  the  Patriarchs 
according  to  the  Hebrew  Book  of  Jubilees." 

The  Eihiopic  and  Latin  Versions:  Translations  from  Ike  Creek.— The 
Ethiopic  Version  is  translated  from  the  Greek,  for  Greek  words  such 
as  ipvt,  0iXtL9os,  X<^,  &c,  are  transliterated  in  the  Greek.  Secondly, 
many  passages  must  be  retranslated  into  Greek  before  we  can  dis- 
cover the  source  of  the  various  corruptions.  And  finally,  proper 
names  are  transliterated  as  they^  appear  in  Greek  and  not  in  Hebrew. 
That  the  Latin  b  also  a  translation  from  the  Greek  is  no  less  obvious. 
Thus  in  xxxix.  la  timorismitOdas,  corrupt  for-6evX«faf;  in  xxxviiL 
13  honorem  mrm^ff  but  rvi^  should  here  have  been  rendered  bv 
tribuium,  as  the  Ethiopic  and  the  context  require;  in  xxxii.  36, 
celavit  "  U/w^,  corrupt  for  (ypa^c  (so  Ethiopic)* 

The  Creek  a  Translation  from  the  Hebrew.— The  early  date  of  our 
book — the  2nd  century  B.C. — and  its  place  of  com|>osition  speak  for 
a  Semitic  original,  and  the  evidence  bearing  on  tfab  subject  is  con- 
clusive. But  the  question  at  once  arises,  was  the  original  Aramaic 
or  Hebrew?  Certain  proper  names  in  the  Latin  \^r$ion  ending 
in  -in  seem  to  bespeak  an  Aramaic  original,  as  Cettin.  Filistin,  &c 
But  since  In  all  these  casn  the  Ethbpic  transliterations  end  in  -m 
and  not  in  -n,  it  b  not  improbable  that  the  Aramaism  in  the  Latin 
Version  is  due  to  the  translator,  who,  it  has  been  concluded  on  other 
grounds,  was  a  Palestinian  Jew.'  The  grounds,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  a  Hebrew  original  are  weighty  and  numerous,  (i )  A  work  which 
claims  to  be  from  the  hand  01  Moses  would  naturally  be  in  Hebrew, 
for  Hebrew  according  to  our  author  was  the  sacred  and  national 
lai^guage.  (3)  The  revival  of  the  national  spirit  of  a  nation  b 
universally,  so  far  as  we  know,  accompanied  by  a  revival  of  the 
national  language.  (3)  The  text  must  be  retranuated  into  Hebrew 
in  order  to  explain  unintelligible  expressions  and  restore  the  true 
text.  One  instance  will  sumciently  illustrate  thb  statement.  In 
xHiL  II  a  certain  Ethiopic  expression » 4»  <^,  which  b  a  mis* 
translation  of  *s:  for  *a  in  thb  context,  as  we  know  from  the 
parallel  passage  in  Gen.  xliv.  18,  which  our  text  reproduces  almost 
verbally,  "•Uomoi.  We  might  observe  here  that  our  text  attests 
the  pr»ence  of  dittographies  already  existing  in  the  Hebrew  text. 
(4)  Hebraisms  survive  in  the  Ejhiopic  and  Latin  Versions.  In  the 
former  nflb^  in  iv.  ^  b  a  corrupt  transliteration  of  Sh  In  the 
Latin  eHj^ere  in  te  m  xxii.  10  is  a  reproduction  of  a  *via  and  in 
qua...tH  ipsa  in  xix.  S-na .  . . -wk.  Thb  idiom  could,  of 
course,  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  Aramaic  original.  (5) 
Many  paronomasiae  discover  themselves  on  retranslation  into 
Hebrew. 

Textual  Affinities. — A  minute  study  of  the  text  shows  that  it 
attests  an  independent  form  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Penuteuch. 
Thus  it  agrees  at  times  with  the  Samaritan,  or  Septuagint,  or  Syriae, 
or  Vulgate,  or  even  with  Onkelos  against  all  the  rest.  To  be  more 
exact,  our  book  represents  some  form  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Pentateuch  midway  between  the  forms  presupposed  by  the  Septua- 
gint and  the  Syriae ;  for  it  agrees  more'f  requently  with  the  Septuagint, 
or  with  combinations  into  which  the  Septuagint  enters,  than  with 


*  In  the  Ethiopic  Version  in  xxi.  12  it  should  be  observed  that  in 
the  Ibt  of  the  twelve  trees  suitable  for  burning  on  the  altar  several  are 
transliterated  Aramaic  names  of  trees.  But  in  a  late  Hebrew  work 
(2nd  century  ex.)  the  popular  names  of  such  objects  would  naturally 
be  used.  In  certain  cases  the  Hebrew  may  have  been  forgotten, 
or.  where  the  tree  was  of  late  introduction,  been  non-exisunt. 
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Any  other  sincle  authority,  or  with  any  combination  excluding  the 
Scptuagint.  Tfext  to  the  Septuagint  it  agrees  most  often  with  the 
Syriac  or  with  combinations  into  which  the  Syriac  enters.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  independence  of  the  Septuagint  is  shown  in  a  large 
number  of  passages,  where  it  has  the  support  of  the  Samaritan  and 
Massoretic,  or  of  these  with  various  combinations  of  the  Syriac 
Vulgate  and  Onkclos.  From  these  and  other  considerations  we 
may  conclude  that  the  textual  evidence  points  to  the  composition 
of  our  book  at  some  period  between  250  n.c.  and  a.d.  100.  and  at  a 
time  nearer  the  earlier  date  than  the  later. 

Date,— 'The  book  was  written  between  135  B.C.  and  the  year  of 
Hyrcanus's  breach  with  the  Pharisees.  This  conclusion  is  drawn 
from  the  following  (acts.^i)  The  book  was  written  during 
the  pontificate  of  the  Maccabean  family,  and  not  earlier  than 
135  B.C.  For  in  zxxii.  x  Levi  is  called  a  "  priest  of  the  Most 
High  God."  Now  the  only  high  priests  who  bore  this  title  were 
the  Maccabean,  who  appear  to  have  assumed  it  as  reviving  the 
order  of  Melchi*edck  when  they  displaced  the  Zadokite  order  of 
Aaron.  Jewish  tradition  ascribes  the  assumption  of  this  title 
to  John  Hyrcanus.  It  was  retained  by  his  successors  down  to 
Hyrcanus  II.  (2)  It  was  written  before  96  B.C.  or  some  years 
eariier  in  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus;  for  since  our  author  is  of 
the  strictest  sect  a  Pharisee  and  at  the  same  time  an  upholder 
of  the  Maccabean  pontificate,  Jubilees  cannot  have  been  written 
after  96  when  the  Pharisees  and  Alexander  Jannacus  came  to 
open  strife.  Nay  more,  it  cannot  have  been  written  after  the 
open  breach  between  Hyrcanus  and  the  Pharisees,  when  the 
former  joined  the  Sadduccan  party. 

The  above  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  a  large  mass  of  other 
evidence  postulating  the  same  date.  We  may,  however,  observe 
that  our  book  points  to  the  period  already  past— of  stress  and 
persecution  that  preceded  the  recovery  of  national  independence 
under  the  Maccabees,  and  presupposes  as  its  historical  back- 
ground the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Maccabean  hegemony. 

Author. — Our  author  was  a  Pharisee  of  the  straitest  sect.  He 
maintained  the  everlasting  validity  of  the  law,  he  held  the 
strictest  views  on  circumcision,  the  sabbath,  and  the  duty  of  shun- 
ning all  intercourse  with  the  Gentiles;  he  believed  in  angels  and 
in  a  blessed  immortality.  In  the  next  place  he  was  an  upholder 
of  the  Maccabean  pontificate.  He  glorifies  Levi's  successors  as 
high-priests  and  civil  rulers,  and  applies  to  them  the  title  assumed 
by  the  Maccabean  princes,  though  he  does  not,  like  the  author  of 
the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  expect  the  Messiah 
to  come  forth  from  among  then.  He  may  have  been  a 
priest. 

The  Views  of  the  A  uthor  on  the  Messianic  Kingdom  and  the  Future 
Life. — According  to  our  author  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  to  be 
brought  about  gradually  by  the  progressive  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  man  and  a  corresponding  transformation  of  nature. 
Its  members  were  to  reach  the  limit  of  1000  years  in  happiness 
and  peace.  During  its  continuance  the  powers  of  evil  were  to 
be  restrained,  and  the  last  judgment  was  apparently  to  take 
place  at  its  close.  As  regards  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  our 
author  adopts  a  position  novel  for  a  Palestinian  writer  He 
abandons  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  souls  of 
the  righteous  are  to  enjoy  a  blessed  immortality  after  death. 
This  is  the  earliest  attested  insunce  of  this  expecution  in  the 
li^t  IwQ  ccDlurics  u  c. 

LlTEHAtLiitiE.— £f*w^tt  Ttxtand Ttan^nUmiiThn text  ica* first 
edited  by  DiUmann  from  twrta  MSS.  in  1^59^  *im1  in  18^5  by  R.  H. 
CWi^  ffam  foJT  {The  Eihi&pic  Vetmmt  of  the  Iff  brew  Bcf-i;  of 
JubfUfi  . . .  wiih  the  ilthfrD,  SyfiM.  Cntk  and  UUift  ftagmr,  y). 
Id  the  btter  cditjon.  the  Creek  and  L^tin  fr^igmtnta  arc  pniiLed 
tfjpether  wish  the  Eihlopic,  The  book  wa*  iranslaitd  into  Ccrin.i  n  by 
DillfiLinFi  from  one  !l1S.  in  EwaM's  Jfihrbiichrr,  voh,  il.  and  iii-  (i  ^50, 
}B$i},  and  bv  Li!:tmann  {m  KAUtxich^  A pak.  and  Ptrud.  11.  m-i  [9) 
ifom  Charles'*  Elhiopic  iCKt;  inio  EnglLih  by  Schoddc  {BiM.  :<^:cr. 
jSS$}  fram  DiMniann'^tCKi;.  and  byCharics  {Ictsuk  Quarieflj  /?/-.-», 
vols.  v„  vi>,  viL  (1SQS-1B95)  from  ihe  leit  afterwards  publi^h'  1  in 
1895^  and  finally  in  Sis  coonmcnlarj',  FAa  Bo^k  ttj  Juinttri  (t,y-7). 
CuHcal  Ingmries:  Dillmann.  "Das  Buth  der  Jubll^n  "  {E^v.:,rj*» 
Jahtbuffur  d,  MW.  Wiisennh-  (tSit),  iii.  IJ-Qfi);  "  Picudepi^    iles 
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AI|L*n  Testa  men**.*'  HtreoE*?.  J^t^tl/'nryk.^m.  ^b^-^y,  "  BtTiiriL 


!Sfn  iiMy.UttnKh,  Dftf  Buthdrr  Jitinltifn  U^Ji)'.  Singer,  Oo 5  Haeh 
derJubtUrw  (iS^hBolio,  "  D^^t  lScd«^iii(iinig^dc^  Burhwsiler  liihiip  n" 
iTkati.  Stud,  mi  Kritiken  { l*|0o) ,  pp,  1 67- 1  m    A  i  till  bibliofiT^  j  hy 


will  be  found  in  SchQrer  or  in  R.  H.  Giarles's  comffleuCary,  Tfttf 

Bck  of  Jubilees  or  Ike  Little  Genesis  (1902).  which  deals  exhauctivdy 
with  all  the  questions  treated  in  this  article.  {J^.  H.C.) 

JUBILEE  TEAR,  an  institution  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  observed  every  twenty-fifth  year,  from  Christmas  to 
Christmas.  During  its  continuance  plenary  indulgence  s 
obtainable  by  all  the  faithful,  on  condition  of  their  penitently 
confessing  their  sins  and  visiting  certain  churches  a  stated 
number  of  times,  or  doing  an  equivalent  amount  of  meritorious 
work.  The  institution  dates  from  the  time  of  Boniface  VIII. « 
whose  bull  Antiqucrum  habetjidem  is  dated  the  sand  of  February 
1300.  The  circumstances  in  which  it  was  promulgated  are  related 
by  a  contemporary  authority,  Jacobus  Cajetanus,  according  to 
whose  account  ("  Relatio  de  centesimo  s.  jubilaeo  anno  "  in  the 
Bibliotheca  PaUrum)  a  rumour  spread  through  Rome  at  the  dose 
of  1299  that  every  one  visiting  St  Peter's  on  the  ist  of  January 
1300  would  receive  full  absoluuon.  The  result  was  an  enormous 
influx  of  pilgrims  to  Rome,  which  stirred  the  pope's  attention. 
Nothing  was  found  in  the  archives,  but  an  old  peasant  107  years 
of  age  avowed  that  his  father  had  been  similarly  benefited  a 
century  previously.  The  bull  was  then  issued,  and  ihe  pilgrims 
became  even  more  numerous,  to  the  profit  of  both  clergy  and  citi- 
zens. Originally  the  churches  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  in  Rome 
were  the  only  jubilee  churches,  but  the  privilege  was  afterwards 
extended  to  the  Lateran  Church  and  that  of  Sta  Maria  Maggiorc, 
and  it  is  now  shared  also  for  the  year  immediately  following  that 
of  the  Ronun  jubilee  by  a  number  of  specified  provincial  churches. 
At  the  request  of  the  Roman  people,  which  was  supported  by 
St  Bridget  of  Sweden  and  by  Petrarch,  Clement  VI.  in  134^ 
appointed,  by  the  bull  Unigenitus  Dei  filius,  that  the  jubilee 
should  recur  every  fifty  years  instead  of  every  hundred  years  as 
had  been  originally  contemplated  in  the  constitution  of  Boniface; 
Urban  VI.,  who  was  badly  in  need  of  money,  by  the  huU  SaJwlar 
ttoster  in  1389  reduced  the  interval  still  further  to  thirty-three 
years  (the  supposed  duration  of  the  earthly  life  of  Christ);  and 
Paul  II.  by  the  bull  Inefabilis  (April  19,  1470)  finally  fixed  it  at 
twenty-five  years.  Paul  IL  also  permitted  foreigners  to  substi- 
tute for  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome  a  visit  to  some  specified  church 
in  their  own  country  and  a  contribution  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  Holy  Wars.  According  to  the  special  ritual  prepared  by 
Alexander  VI.  in  1500,  the  pope  on  the  Christmas  Eve  with 
which  the  jubilee  begins  goes  in  solemn  procession  to  a  particular 
wallcd-up  door  ("  Porta  aurea  ")  of  St  Peter's  and  knocks  three 
times,  using  at  the  same  time  the  words  of  Ps.  cxviii.  19  (A petite 
mihi  portas  justitiae).  The  doors  are  then  opened  and  sprinkled 
with  holy  water,  and  the  pope  passes  through.  A  similar  cere- 
mony is-  conducted  by  cardinals  at  the  other  jubilee  churches 
of  the  city.  At  the  dose  of  the  jubilee,  the  special  doorway  b 
again  built  up  with  appropriate  solemnities. 

The  last  ordinary  jubilee  was  obierved  in  1900.  ^  *'  Extraordinary** 


jubilees  are  sometimes  appointed  on  special  occasions,  ejN  the  a 

sion  of  a  new  pope,  or  that  proclaimed  by  Pope  Leo  XlIL  for  the 


in  order  to  obtain  from  the  mercy  of  Almighty 
uod  help  and  succour  in  the  weighty  necessities  of  the  Church,  and 
comfort  and  strength  in  the  battle  against  her  numerous  and  mighty 


foes."    These  are  not  so  much  jubilees  in  the  ordinary  i . 

special  grants  of  plenary  indak;ences  for  particular  purposes  ilndmi- 
gentiae  plenariae  tn  forma  jubiuiei), 

J^CAR,  a  river  of  eastern  Spain.  It  rises  in  the  north  of  the 
province  of  Cuenca,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cerro  de  San  Felipe 
(5906  ft.) ,  and  fk>ws  south  past  Cuenca  to  the  borders  of  Albacete; 
here  it  bends  towards  the  east,  and  maintains  this  .direction  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  remaining  course.  On  the  right  it  is 
connected  with  the  city  of  Albacete  by  the  Maria  Cristina  caaaL 
After  entering  Valencia,  it  receives  on  the  left  its  chief  tribuUry 
the  Cabrid,  which  also  rises  near  the  Ccrto  de  San  Fdipe.  in  the 
Montes  Universales.  Near  Alcira  the  Jucar  turns  south-east- 
ward, and  then  sharply  north,  curving  again  to  the  south-east 
before  it  enters  the  Mediterranean  Sea  at  CuUera,  after  a  total 
course  of  314  m.  Its  estuary  forms  the  harbour  of  CuUera,  and 
its  lower  waters  arc  fredy  utilized  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

JUD,  LEO  (i4S2-i$43).  known  to  his  contemporaries  as 
Meister  Leu.  Swiss  reformer,  was  bom  in  Alsace  and  educated 
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.  ftt  B«sel,  where  after  a  oovtm  in  medicme  he  turned  to  the  study 
of  theology.  This  change  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Z^iDgU 
whose  coUeegue  at  Zttrich  Jnd  became  after  serving  for  four  yea  rs 
(i5i8*xS2a)  as  pastor  of  Einsiedebk.  His  chief  activity  w^&  ns 
a  transUtor;  he  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  translation  o(  tbe 
Zttrich  BiUe  and  also  made  a  Latin  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
He  died  at  Zttrich  on  the  loth  of  June  1542. 

See  !,</«  by  C.  Pestaloza  (1860);  art.  m  Henog-Haiick'i  R^^- 
€ncyUopMi0,  voL  ix.  (1901). 

JUDABA.  the  name  given  to  the  southern  part  of  Palestine  aj 
occupied  by  the  Jewish  community  in  post-exilic  days  under 
Persian,  Greek  and  Roman  overlordship.  In  Luke  and  Acts  ihc 
term  is  sometimes  used  loosely  to  denote  the  whole  of  western 
Palestine.  The  limits  of  Judaea  were  never  very  precisL-ly 
defined  and— especially  on  the  northern  frontier—varied  tronj 
time  to  time.  After  the  death  of  Herod,  Archelaus  bccami? 
ethnarch  of  Samaria,  Idumea  and  Judaea,  and  when  he  wa« 
deposed  Judaea  was  merged  in  Syria,  being  governed  by  a  pTo- 
curator  whose  headquarters  were  in  Caesarea. 

For  a  description  of  the  natural  features  of  the  conntry  ttx 
Palbstinb;  for  its  history  see  Jaws  and  Judah.  Cf.  T.  MommKo* 
The  Pntinees  of  the  Roman  Empin,  ch.  xi. 

JUDAH,  a  district  of  ancient  Palestine,  to  the  sooth  of  Lh«^ 
kingdom  of  Israel,  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  FHllsdiif 
plain.  It  falls  physically  into  three  parts:  the  hill-country 
from  Hebron  northwards  through  Jerusalem;  the  bwland  [llvh, 
Shiphdak)  on  the  west;  and  the  steppes  or  "  dry  land  "  (Hcb. 
Ncgeh)  on  the  south.  The  district  is  one  of  striking  contrasts^ 
wiUi  a  lofty  and  stony  table-land  in  the  centre  (which  reach  es 
a  height  of  3300  ft.  just  north  of  Hebron),  with  a  strategic^ly 
important  valley  dividing  the  central  mountains  from  tbc  Jow^ 
land,  and  with  the  most  desolate  of  tracts  to  the  east  (by  ihc 
Dead  Sea)  and  south.  Some  parts,  especially  around  Hcbrdu, 
are  extremely  fertile,  but  the  land  as  a  whole  has  the  character- 
istics of  the  southern  wilderness— the  so-called  "  desert ""  h 
not  a  sterile  Sahara — and  was  more  fitted  for  pastoral  occupa- 
tions; see  further  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  Holy  Land,  chs.  x -xv. 
Life  in  ancient  Judah  is  frequently  depicted  in  the  Bible,  but 
much  of  the  Judaean  history  is  obscure.  In  the  days  of  the 
old  Hebrew  monarchy  there  were  periods  of  conflict  and  rival r>' 
between  Judah  and  Israel — even  times  when  the  latter  mcor^ 
porated,orat  least  claimed  supremacy  over,  the  former.  L^iier, 
from  the  5th  century  B.C.  there  was  a  breach  between  the  Jews 
(the  name  is  derived  from  Judah)  and  the  Samaritans  C^.r.)- 
The  intervening  years  after  the  faU  of  Samaria  (72  a  b.c.]j.  ^d 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (586  B.C.),  were  probably 
marked  by  closer  intercourse,  similar  to  the  period  of  uniaxt  in 
the  popular  traditions  relating  to  the  pre-monarchical  age. 
The  course  of  Judaean  history  was  conditioned,  also,  by  the 
proximity  of  the  Philistines  in  the  west,  Moab  in  the  ea^L,  and 
by  Edom  and  other  southern  peoples  extending  from  North 
Arabia  to  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  Judxdi's  stormy  histoiy,  con- 
tinued under  Greek  and  Roman  domination,  reaiched  its  tMm^x 
in  the  birth  of  Christianity,  and  ended  with  the  fall  of  Jeru^cm 
in  AJ>.  70  (see  Jkws,  Palestine). 

In  conformity  with  ancient  methods  dl  genealogy  {a.v'.),  jmhh 
is  traced  back  to  a  son  of  Jacob  or  Israel  by^  Leah  ana  along  with 
other  "  tribes  "  (Dan,  L«vi,  Simeon,  &c.)  is  included  undrr  the 
collective  term  IsrseL  Thus  it  riiam  the  general  traditions  of  ih« 
Itfadites,  although  Judah  appears  as  an  individual  in  the  itory  tA 
lus  "brother"  Joseph  (on  ch.  xxxviL  seq.,,see  Genbsls].  Iu 
boundaries  in  Jmhua  xv.  are  manifestly  artificial  or  ima^En:i,ry; 
they  include  the  Philistines  and  number  places  which  are  el^whrine 
ascribed  to  Simeon  or  Dan.  The  origin  of  the  name  {,YikM*ih)  is 
quite  uncertain;  the  interpretation  "  praised  "  is  suggested  in  iA-n. 
sodx.  35  (cf.  xKx.  8  seq.),  but  some  connexion  witn  allied  nin^r:^, 
as  YehOd  (Yahikliya,  E.  of  Jaffa),  or  EhOd  (a  Benjamite  clan]  M.xm9 
more  probable.  That  Judah,  whatever  its  original  connot.^rbPn, 
underwent  development  through  the  incorporation  of  other  rUin» 
appears  from  i  Chron.  ii..  iv.,  where  it  is  found  to  contniji  a 
laige  dement  of  non-IsrseKte  population  whose  names  find  analo^irf 
or  paraHels  in  Simeonite.  Edomite  and  other  southern  1bts.>  [rrdetd, 


*  See  especially  Wellhausen,  Dt  gaUibus  H  fawnlus  Judacorum 
(Gfittinffeil.  i860),  the  articles  00  the  relative- proper  names  in  the 
£mcy.  Sib.,  and  E.  Meyer,  Die  Isradilom  u,  ikn  Nackbaniammc, 
pp.  29^471  (much  valuable  matter). 
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j  imdcHviiii  the  socouot  of  the  luadlte  eaodus  (ff a)  there  aie  tracei  ol 

a  M.>p£LrdEti!  niovcmcnt  oftLrLiTn.  cbna — a  pan  From  tht  T^raLlkc  imva- 
slon  of  Palestirn^whoaftulclm^rrly  found  in  ihe  Kjuth,  of  Jyrliilit 
and  the  ti^diiiom  in  CtutKiiclcs  tncmiclv«s  allow  the  view  that 
the  incorpur^tiud  of  these  elements  bci^Ln  nodcf  [>avid»  when  Judah 
first  occupies  a  (iramiDcat  po«iibii  in  bibLical  hkti^ry  (cf,  Cheyne, 
Enfy.  Bik.  col.  j6ia  B^q.,  and  sre  Caleb.  jEaAtEUii^Et,  Kknites}, 
But  safh  niox'rnient*  were  not  nrt-jpssarih-  limiiH  to  one  ^in^le  jwrirtd, 
and  the  e>'kienct  connecting  {fi}  the  oon-lsniLelite  cUns  of  Judah  with 
Levko,  and  {b)  bath  with  the  louih,  ii  found  in  ruftrrativcincffiTinf 
i&  9«wml  dLfferent  ogcaard  might  point  loan  uncea^ubg  rebtieitiihip 
with  tbc  Kjuth.  On  the  other  hanj.  cfiflAt  whifh  in  ilie  iraditiotii  of 
David*s  tiine  m-ere  in  the  wuth  of  JudAti,  about  fivp  hundj^cj  years 
bier  (tn  the  exile  J  are  fntiivd  near  JemaJeia  (^-.g,  CaJtb),  m  thjit  dthrr 
ihe«  sumvcd  the  ttfentJOTja  vicissitudes  o/  h4ilf  ».  mMcnnrntn  or 
ail  perspective  of  lh*lf  Carl^  hijtar>'  has  been  lost.  In  CtfU-  xwvjii. 
a  curiDUi_n2.rratiye  point ■  to  the  EeparaLion  of  Judah  *''  froEfl  hia 
breihreti  ^'  and  hi*  ftu.ma|^  with  Shua  the  Can^nire;  two  sorja 
Er  aiid  Onan  peK*h  and  the  third  SbcLah  mirvivesL  From  Jtid^h  and 
Ef'»  widow  Tadior  are  'derived  rcre«  itid  Zemh.  andi  ibrse  wtth 
SbeUh  appear  in  post -exilic  times  aj  Ute  thrc-e  a-prc^nUtivc  bmiiiei 
of  Judih  (Neh.  ki,  4-6;  i  Chron.  ix.  4-6).  Thii  atcjrv  „  amid  a  niJmtH.f 
of  other  motives^  ai>pca.irs  to  reflect  the  growth  nf  the  tribe  of  judah 
and  it*  fluctualions.  but  that  the  referuoee  h  to  any  very  *arly 
period  ii  unlikely,  partly  beciusic  the  iiitcrr»t  of  the  »tory  k  to  post- 
C3diiir  Camilief.  and;  p^iy  because  ihe  scenes  (AdufUm,  Chezib  »n<l 
Timnah)  overlap  with  DavitJ  i  owa  fights  beiwcca  fHebron  an  I 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xxi.  iqiiiE,^  see  Davhu,  o^Jfn.).'  Even  David's 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  (j  S^m.  v)  cortflkti  both  with  Lhc  stAf^nent 
of  it*  cs^ptufe  by  Judah  many  ytrars  previously  Uudgfa  L  SL  »jicl 
with  the  tratjitiona  of  the  I^r^dite  heron  JcKKua  and  SouL  Coows- 
qucntly.  the  few  iurviving  data  are  ta&  uncertain  for  any  dcdsive 
conclusions  reoarcjing;  the  oriEtn  of  the  tribe  of  J  udah.  J  u^k  a»  a 
kir^dDm  may  have  taken  tts  name  from  a  limited  diiirict.  in  vhkh 
case  its  growth  fiitda  a  pstralllel  In  the  exteouon  of  the  najne  Stm^ria 
from^  the  city  to  the  pravincs.  TbelcsratiDit  of  Yehud  and  Khv4  lf% 
the  hcht  of  t  KirtK»  iv.  E-t^  (perbapi  the  lubdiviBionfl  of  the  Jsfjiihie 
Uni'doiQ,  ftee  Soloho^),  wnuld  neceafiitate  the  awumpriofi  ol  a 
victlent  lEpiiiriition  from  the  nonh ;  this,  however,  i$  quile  eoELceJvabk 
(**.*  Jews,  ^  i  i-i  j)=  Ort  the  bearing  of  South  judah  uooo  ihe 
hi^E^Qfical  criticiim  of  the  Old  Tntament.  arc  especvi^f  y  N.  Schmidt. 
flthhiTi  Jmrtmt  (190a),  pp,  3^3^34^.  "The  Ji^nhmecl  Theory  and 
Ihe  HlstorU:  [mportance  of  the  Nefeb.  with  mme  account  df  perflotial 
exploration,  of  tiie  country  " ;  alio  jEW^a,  fi  ^Kt.  (5,  A,  C) 

IUT>kS  ISCARIOT  (loMoE  'rcrvapiwnjf  or  'J^mpM),  In  the 
Biblci,  ibe  aon  01  Simon  Iscariot  (Jaba  vL  ^i^xiii.  ?6)^ajid  ane  of 
^thc  twdve  mposiles.  J-le  is  alwa^  enumerated  bisi  wiffa  the 
special  mention  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  betrdycr  oi  Jcsu$. 
If  ihe  generally  Bfccpied  ejtptonaEJon  of  !Uj  surname  ('*  man  of 
Keritith.  *'\  sec  Josh,  xv.  35)  be  coireci^  he  was  the  only  origititU 
member  of  the  apoilolic  band  who  Wjis  not  a  Galilean.  Tbe 
drcumstanccfs  mthlch  led  to  bis  admi&aiou  inte  the  apostolic 
circle  are  nol  stated;  while  the  motives  by  wbich  he  was  attualed 
m  enablmg  the  Jewbh  autboritics  to  arrest  J^us  withoal  tamulc 
have  been  variously  analysed  by  schoJar^  According  to  some 
(as  De  Quincey  in  bh  famous  Ejsay)  the  ^le  object  of  Judas  w;lj 
to  place  Jcsua  in  a  posftioti  in  which  lie  sJiould  be  coiriptUcd  to 
makje  what  had  sf  cmcd  to  Hii  f^illQWer^  the  too  tardy  display  of 
Hb  Mesatanic  pow£f:  accordijig  to  others  (aiid  thia  vifwvsceuii 
more  in  harmony  with  the  Gospel  naira lives)  Judaa  was  an 
uvaf  icious  and  dishonest  nuin»  wbo  had  a!/eady  abused  the  con* 
fidetice  pbtcd  in.  him  (J aba  xu*  6),  and  wlio  was  now  cunccLmed 
only  with  furthering  his  own  ends. 

As  reg:%rds  the  ejects  of  his  sub&eqiuent.  remarsc  and  the  ttse 
to  which  his  OJ -got ten  giLim  were  put,  the  strikingly  apparent 
disctepandcs  between  the  Jiarrativs  of  Afait.  sx^ii.  3,  10  and 
Acts  I.  18,  IQ  have  attracted  the  attention  of  biblicaj  scholars, 
ever  since  Papias^  in  his  fourth  book,  cf  which  a  fragmecLt  has 
been  pre^rved,  discussed  the  subject.  The  stmpleai  eaplanailon 
is  tb^lt  they  Teprcsent  different  traditions^  the  Gospel  aarrative 
being  composed  with  more  special  reference  to  prophetic  ful&l- 
Dienls,  and  being  probably  Acaier  the  I  ruth  than  the  ^ihort 
e^Lpliknatofy  note  inserted  by  the  author  of  tbe  Acts  (see  BcTaard, 
EiposUifr,  June  1904^  p-  4^3  seq.).  In  ecclesiastlca]  legend  and 

■  Fnr  the  principle  of  the  l^evtrate  illtijt rated  in  Cen,  xjotviit.* 
««  RuTM,  Lapnie  {ChieMidm,  ii)  ingcukusly  conjectured  that 
tbe  chapter  typ^hcd  the  iuppreiu'on  of  I'hocnicJan  (viz.  Tamar^  the 
date-palm)  and  tbe  old  CAnaanite  elements  fi£erah  ~ iniJJ'jCftta)  by 
the  younper  Iftr^elite  iavaderi  {Peter"**  brancb  *').  For  othcf 
di^ii^simuv,  a^^Art  fram  commeaLaiie*  <¥r~Scaesb«  meA  ^.  Luther 
in  Mcyi^.  &p.  €U.,  pp.  2cpo  «|9^itized  by  VjOOQIC 
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In  sacred  art  Judas  Iscariot  is  generally  treated  as  the  very  in- 
carnation of  treachery,  ingratitude  and  impiety.  The  Middle 
Ages,  after  their  fashion,  supplied  the  lacunae  in  what  they 
deemed  his  too  meagre  biography.  According  to  the  common 
form  of  their  story,  he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben.*  Before 
he  was  bom  his  mother  Cy borea  had  a  dream  that  he  was  destined 
to  murder  his  father,  commit  incest  with  his  mother,  and  sell  his 
God.  The  attempts  made  by  her  and  her  husband  to  avert  this 
curse  simply  led  to  its  accomplishment.  At  his  birth  Judas  was 
enclosed  in  a  chest  and  flimg  into  the  sea;  picked  up  on  a  foreign 
shore,  he  was  educated  at  the  court  until  a  murder  committed  in 
a  moment  of  passion  compelled  his  flight.  Coming  to  Judaea,^  he 
entered  the  service  of  Pontius  Pilate  as  page,  and  during  this 
period  committed  the  first  two  of  the  crimes  which  had  been 
expressly  foretold.  Learning  the  secret  of  his  birth,  he,  full  of 
remorse,  sought  the  prophet  who,  he  had  heard,  had  power  on 
earth  to  forgive  sins.  He  was  accepted  as  a  disdple  and  pro- 
moted to  «  position  of  trust,  where  avarice,  the  only  vice  in  which 
he  had  hitherto  been  unpractised,  gradually  took  possession  of 
his  soul,  and  led  to  the  complete  fulfilment  of  his  evil  destiny. 
This  Judas  legend,  as  given  by  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  obtained  no 
small  popularity;  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  various  shapes' in 
tvcry  inofrt>rLu.iit  li Lef.it diL  oC  Eu,nj|>(-. 

For  the  hiitory  pr  its  gennij  cind  irs  dijfuiiqn  the  rc^»-  may 
t^onsuU  D'Anconii*  La  h^ftd^s  di  I'^j^^fnos  e  ia  ieggenda  di  GiuM 
(1S69),  and  pflper^  by  WVCreixenach  in  Paul  .and  ctraunf's  Beitr. 
Mur  Geick.  dtr  fUumhen  Sprackt  wnd  LUterijiuTf  vol.  ii.  (il!l7i;l,  and 
Victor  Diedcrich  ifi  Rusikia  Rnme  (18A0J.  Chalrviu^p  la  liis 
Gi.4ii^hie  def  dfutuhgn  Pmiu  nat:h  iWn  aniiken  Ehmemifn  (t954), 
painted  out  ihe  cooneadoti  of  the  legend  with  the  OftdLpua  atoiy. 
According  to  D^ub  (Judas  Iitk^riai^  odtr  BetrachiuHrcn  iber  das 
B6H  iffi  Virh6iiff.ii^  tui^  GMitn^  tlji^,  1^1  S)  Judai.  was  an  incarna- 
tion of  the  devil,"  to  whom  **  mtrcy  ana  blc6«dnHa  arc  alike 
ini£oi»lblc." 

The  popular  hatred  of  Judas  has  foynd  strange  tyinboljeal 
exprcMion  in  various  parts  olChristendom.  In  Corfu,  for  instance, 
the  people  at  a  given  signal  on  Easter  Eve  throw  vast  quantities 
of  crockery  from  their  windows  and  roofs  into  the  streets,  and  thus 
execute  an  imaginary  stoning  of  Judas  (see  Kirkwall,  Ionian  Islands, 
U.  47).  At  one  time  (accoraing  to  Mustoxidi,  DdU  cos*  coreiresti 
the  tradition  prevailed  that  the  traitor's  house  and  country  villa 
existed  in  the  island,  and  that  his  descendants  were  to  be  found 
among  the  local  Jews. 

Details  in  regard  to  some  Judas  legends  and  superstitions  are  given 
in  Notes  and  Queries,  am!  series,  v.,  vi.  and  vii. :  3rd  series,  vii. ; 
4th  series,  i. ;  Sth  series,  vi  Sec  also  a  paper  by  t^rofessor  Rendd 
Harris  entitled"  Did  Judas  really  commit  suicide?"  in  the  American 
Journal  of  PhiMogy  (July  1900)*  Matthew  Arnold's  poem  "  St 
Brandan  '  gives  fine  expression  to  the  old  story  that,  on  account  of 
an  act  of  charity  done  to  a  leper  at  Joppa,  Judas  was  allowed  an 
hour's  respite  from  hell  once  a  year.  (G.Ml) 

*  JUDAS-TRBB,  the  Cercis  siliquastrum  of  botanists,  belonging 
to  the  section  Caesalpineae  of  the  natural  order  Leguminosae.  It 
to  a  native  of  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  forms  a  handsome  low  tree  with  a  flat  qjread- 
ing  head.  In  Spring  it  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  purplish- 
pink  flowers,  which  appear  before  the  leaves.  The  flowers  have 
an  agreeable  acid  taste,  and  are  eaten  mixed  with  sahid  or  made 
into  fritten.  The  tree  was  frequently  figured  by  the  older 
herbalists.  One  woodcut  by  Castor  Durante  has  the  figure  of 
Judas  Iscariot  suspended  from  one  of  the  branches,  illustrating 
the  popular  tradition  regarding  this  tree.  A  second  species, 
C.  canadensis,  is  common  in  North  America  from  Camida  to 
Alabama  and  eastern  Texas,  and  di£Fers  from  the  European 
species  in  its  smaller  size  and  pointed  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
also  used  in  salads  and  for  making  pickles,  while  the  branches 
are  used  to  dye  wool  a  nankeen  colour. 

JUDD,  87LVE8TBR  (18137x853)  American  Unitarian  clergy- 
man and  author,  was  bom  in  Westhampton,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  33rd  of  July  18x3.  He  bore  the  same  name  as  his  father 
and  grandfather;  the  former  (1789-1860)  made  an  especial 
study  of  local  history  of  the  towns  of  the  Connecticut  valley, 
and  wrote  a  History  of  Hadley  (X863).  The  son  lived  in  North- 
ampton after  his  tenth  year,  was  converted  in  a  revival  there 
in  1826,  graduated  from  Yale  in  1836,  and  taught  in  1836  at 

*  Other  forms  make  him  a  Danite^and  consider  the  passage  in 
Genesis  (xlix.  17)  a  prophecy  of  the  traitor. 


Templeton,  Mass.,  where  he  first  met  Unitarians  and  soon  found . 
the  solution  of  his  theological  difficulties  in  their  views.  H« 
entered  the  Harvard  divinity  school,  from  which  be  graduated 
in  X840.  In  the  same  year  he  was  orduned  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  church  of  Augusta,  Maine,  vdiere  he  died  on  the  sfith 
of  January  1853.  His  widest  reputation  was  as  the  author  of 
Margaret,  a  Tale  of  the  Real  and  the  Ideal^nduding  Sketches  of  m 
place  not  before  described,  called  Mons  ChrisH  (1845;  revised  1851), 
written  to  exhibit  the  errors  of  Calvinistic  and  all  trinitarian 
theology,  and  the  evils  of  war,  intemperance,  capital  punish- 
ment, the  prison  system  of  the  time,  and  the  national 
treatment  of  the  Indians.  This  story,  published  anonymously, 
attracted  much  attention  by  its  true  descriptions  of  New  England 
life  and  scenery  as  well  as  by  its  author's  earnest  purpose. 
Richard  Edney  and  the  Governor's  Family  (1850)  is  in  much  the 
same  vein  as  Margaret.  A  poem  entitled  Philo,  an  Evangdiad 
(X850)  is  a  versified  defence  of  Unitarianism.  He  publisbed, 
besides.  The  Church,  in  a  Series  of  Discourses  (1854).  As  a  preacher 
and  pastor  he  urged  the  desirability  of  infant  baptism.  He 
lectured  frequently  on  international  peace  and  opposed  slavery. 

See  Arethusa  Hall,  Life  and  Character  of  the  Rn.  Sjhester  Jndd 
(Boston,  1857}  published  anonymously. 

JUDE,  THE  OENBRAL  EPI8TLB  OF.  a  book  of  the  New 
Testament.  As  with  the  epistle  of  James,  the  problems  of  the 
writing  centre  upon  the  superscription,  wfaidi  addresses  in 
Paiiline  phraseology  (x  Thess.  L  4;  a  Thess.  ii.  X3;  Rom.  L  7; 
X  Cor.  X.  a)  the  Chiistian  worid  in  general  in  the  name  of  "Jvde, 
the  brother  of  James  "  (Matt.  ziii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3  ).  The 
historical  situation  depicted  must  then  fall  within  the  lifetime 
of  this  Judas,  whose  two  grandchildren  Zoker  and  James 
(Hegesippus  ap.  PhiL  Sidetes)  by  their  testimony  before  the 
authorities  brought  to  an  end  the  (Palestinian)  persecution  of 
Domitian  (Heg^ppus  ap.  £qs.  H.  E.  iii.  90,  7).  These  two 
grandsons  of  Judas  ther^fter  "  lived  until  the  time  of  Trajan," 
ruling  the  churches  "  because  they  had  (thus)  been  witnoaes 
(martyrs)  and  were  also  relatives  of  the  Lord."  But  In  thai 
case  we  must  either  reject  the  testimony  of  the  same  Hegesippus 
that  up  to  their  deaths  and  that  of  Symeon  son  of  Ctopas, 
successor  in  the  Jerusalem  see  of  James  the  Lord's  brother, 
"  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  while  Trajan  was  emperor  and  Atticus  governor,"  "  the 
church  (universal)  had  i^mained  a  pure  and  uncomxpted 
virgin  "  free  from  "  the  folly  of  heretical  teachers  ";  or  else  we 
must  reject  the  superscription,  which  presents  the  grandfather 
in  vehement  conflict  with  the  very  heresies  in  question.  For 
the  testimony  of  Hegesippus  is  expHdt  that  at  the  time  of  the 
arrest  of  Zoker  and  James  they  were  all  who  survived  of  the 
kindred  of  the  Lord.  True,  there  is  coiifusion  in  the  narrative 
of  Hegesippus,  and  even  a  probability  that  the  martyrdom  of 
Symeon  dated  tmder  Trajan  really  took  place  in  the  peraecntiion 
of  Domitian,before  the  arrest  of  the  grandsons  of  Ju(k,  for  apart 
from  the  alleged  age  of  Symeon  (the  traditional  Jewish  limit  of 
himian  life.  Gen.  vi.  3,  Deut.  zxziv.  7),  the  cause  of  his  appre* 
hension  "  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Damd  and 
a  Christian  "  (Hegesippus  ap.  Eus.  H.  E.  iii.3a,  3)  is  inconsistent 
with  both  the  previous  statements  regarding  the  "  martyrdom  " 
of  Zoker  and  James,  that  they  were  dted  as  the  only  survtving 
Christian  Davididae,  and  that  the  persecution  on  Uiia  grouikd 
collapsed  through  the  manifest  alMurdity  of  the  accusation. 
But  even  if  we  date  the  rise  of  heresies  in  the  reign  of  Domitian 
instead  of  Trajan,*  the  attributing  of  this  epistle  against 

^  *On  this  point  (date  of  the  outbreak  of  heresy)  there  is  eone 
inconsistency  in  the  reported  fragments  of  Hegesippus.    In  that 

auoted  below  from  Eus.  H.B.  iii.  3a.  7  seq.,  it  is  expressly  dated  after 
ae  martyrdom  of  Symeon  and  death  of  the  Rrandsons  of  Jude  under 
Trajan.  In  iiL  19  the  "  ancient  tradition  attriburing  the  denun- 
ciation of  these  to  "  some  of  the  heretics  "  is  perhaps  not  froa 
Hegesippus;  but  in  iv.  22  the  beginning  of  heresy  u  traced  to  a  cer* 
tain  Tnebutbis,  a  candidate  for  the  bishopric  after  the  death  of 
James,  as  rival  to  Symeon.  The  same  figure  of  the  church  as  a  pore 
virnn  is  also  used  as  in  iii.  \2.  But  as  it  is  only  the  envious  feeling 
of  Thebuthis  which  is  traced  to  this  early  date,  Hegesippus  doubtJesa 
means  to  place  the  outbreak  later. 
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•dRuptins  hensy  to  *'  Jude  the  brother  of  James  "  will  itOl  be 
incompatible  with  the  statements  of  Hcgesippus,  our  only 
iaformant  regarding  his  later  history. 

The  Creek  of  Jude  is  also  such  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of 
authorship  in  Palestine  bx  an  unschooled  Galilean,  at  an  early 
date  in  church  history.  As  F.  U.  Chase  has  pointed  out:  (i)  the 
tenBSffXirrei*e««ripi«.iriaTis,  have  attained  their  later  technical 
KDse;  (2)  *'  the  writer  is  steeped  in  the  language  of  the  LXX./' 
ttnpbying  its  phraseology  independently  of  other  N.T.  writerst 
and  not  that  of  the  canonical  books  akme,  but  of  the  broader 
ooa-Palestinian  canon;  (3)  "  he  has  at  his  command  a  large 
•tock  of  stately,  sonorous,  sometimes  poetical  words,"  proving 
him  a  **  man  of  some  culture,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  not  without 
acquaintance  with  Creek  writers." 

if  the  superscription  be  not  from  the  hand  of  the  actual 
brother  of  Jesus,  the  question  may  well  be  asked  why  some 
^postolic  name  was  not  chosen  which  might  convey  greater 
authority  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  direction  toward 
which  the  principal  defenders  of  orthodoxy  in  100-150  turned 
for  "  the  deposit  of  the  faith  "  (Jude  3)  in  iu  purity.  The 
Pastoral  Epistles  point  to  *'  the  pattern  of  sound  words,  even 
t^  sayings  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  (i  Tim.  vi  3,  &c),  as  the 
arsenal  of  orthodoxy  against  the  same  foe  (with  i  Tim.  vi.  j-io; 
cf .  Jude  4, 1 1 ,  16, 18  seq.).  Ignatius's  motto  is  to  "  be  inseparable 
from  Jesus  Christ  and  from  your  bishop"  (ad  Trail,  vii.), 
Polycarp's,  to  **  turn  unto  the  word  delivered  unto  us  from  the 
be^ning  "  (cf.  Jude  3;  i  John  it  7,  iii.  33,  iv.  ai),  *'  the  oracles 
of  the  Lord,"  which  the  false  teachers  **  pervert  to  their  own 
lusu."  Papias,  his  haipot  (Irenaeus),  turns  in  fact  from  "  the 
vain  talk  of  the  many,  and  from  the  "  alien  commandments  " 
to  such  as  were  "  delivered  by  the  Lord  to  the  faith,"  offering 
to  the  Christian  world  his  Inttrprttation  of  the  Lord's  Oradts 
based  upon  personal  Inquiry  from  those  who  "  came  his  way," 
who  oouU  testify  as  to  apostolic  tradition.  Hegesippus,  after 
a  journey  to  all  the  principal  seats  of  Christian  tradition,  testifies 
that  all  are  holding  to  the  true  doctrine  as  transmitted  at  the 
original  seat,  where  it  was  witnessed  fint  by  the  apostles  and 
afterwards  by  the  kindred  of  the  Lord  and  "  witnesses  "  ol  the 
first  generation.  All  these  writers  in  one  form  or  other  revert 
to  the  historic  tradition  against  the  licence  of  innovators* 
Hegesippus  indicates  plainly  the  seat  of  iu  authority.  For  the 
period  before  the  adoption  of  a  written  standard  the  resort  was 
not  so  much  to  "  apostles  "  as  to  **  disciples  "  and  "  witnesses." 
The  appeal  was  to  *'  those  wbo  from  the  beginning  had  been  eye- 
witnesses and  ministers  of  the  word  "  (Luke  i.  t) ;  and  these  were 
to  be  found  primarily  (until  the  complete  destruction  of  that 
church  daring  the  revolt  of  Barcochebas  and  iu  suppression  by 
Hadrian)  in  the  mother  community  in  Jerusalem  (cf .  Acts  xv.2). 
Its  life  is  the  measure  of  the  period  of  oral  tradition,  whose 
requiem  is  sung  by  Papias.  Hegesippus  {ap.  Eus.  H.E.  Ui.  39, 
7  seq.)  kx>ks  back  to  it  as  the  safe  guardian  of  the  deposit  *'  of  the 
laith  "  against  all  the  depredations  of  heresy  which  "  when  the 
sacred  college  of  apostles  had  suffered  death  in  various  forms, 
and  the  generation  of  those  that  had  been  deemed  worthy  to  hear 
the  inspired  wisdom  with  their  own  ears  had  passed  away  .  .  . 
attempted  thenceforth  with  a  bold  face,  to  proclaim,  in  opposition 
to  the  preaching  of  the  truth,  *  the  knowledge  which  is  falsely 
so-called  (\^u6wvu/iof  7»0(rts).'  "  For  an  appeal  like  that  of  our 
epistle  to  the  authority  of  the  past  against  the  moral  laxity 
and  antinomian  teaching  of  degenerate  Pauline  churches  in  the 
Creek  world,  the  natural  resort  after  Paul  himself  (Pastoral 
Epp.)  would  be  the  "  kindred  of  the  Lord  "  who  were  the 
"  leaders  and  witnesses  in  every  church  "  in  Palestine.  Doubtless 
the  framer  of  Jude  i  would  have  preferred  the  aegis  of  "  James 
the  Lord's  brother,"  if  this,  like  that  of  Paul,  had  not  been 
already  appropriated.  Failing  this,  the  next  most  imposing 
was  "  Judas,  the  brother  of  James." 

The  superscription  in  the  case  of  Jude,  unlike  that  of  James, 
takes  hold  of  the  substance  of  the  book.  Verse  3  and  the  farewell 
(f.  24  seq.)  show  that  Jude  was  composed  from  the  start  as  an 
"  epistle."  If  this  appearance  be  not  fallacious,  the  obvious 
relation  between  the  two  superscriptions  will  be  best  explained 
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by  the  supposition  that  the  author  of  Jude  gave  currency 
to  the  existing  homily  (James)  before  composing  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Jude.  On  the  interconnexion  of  the  two  see 
Sieffert,  i.t.  "  Judasbrief "  in  Hauck,  ReaUmcykl.  vol.  ix. 

Judas  is  conceived  as  cherishing  the  intention  of  discussing 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Christian  world  (for  no  mere  local  church 
b  addressed)  the  subject  of  **  our  common  salvation  "  (the  much 
desiderated  authoritative  definition  of  the  orthodox  faith),  but 
diverted  from  this  purpose  by  the  growth  of  heresy. 

Few  writings  of  this  compass  afford  more  copious  evidence 
of  date  in  their  literary  affinities.  The  references  to  Enoch 
(prindpaUy  ver.  14  seq.-£tt.  En.  I  g,  but  cf.  F.  H.  Chase,  s.v. 
"  Jude  "  in  Hastings's  DiU,  Bible)  and  the  Assumption  of  Moses 
(v.  9)  have  more  a  geographical  than  a  chronological  bearing, 
the  stricter  canon  of  Palestine  excluding  these  apocryphal 
books  of  90  B.C  to  A4>.  40;  but  the  Pauline  writings  are  fieely 
employed,  especially  x  Cor.  x.  1-13,  Rom.  xvi.  as  seq.,  and 
probably  Eph.  and  Col.  Moreover,  the  author  explicitly  refers  to 
the  apostolic  age  as  already  past,  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Pauline  prediction  (1  Tim.  iv.  i  sqq.)  of  the  advent  of  heresy 
(t.  17  seq.).  The  Pauline  doctrine  of "  grace  "  has  been  perverted 
to  lasdviousness,  as  by  the  heretics  whom  Polycarp  opposes 
l£p.  Folyc,  vii.),  and  this  doctrine  is  uught  for  "  hire  "  (w.u, 
12,  16;  cf.  1  Tim.  vL  s).  The  \m worthy  "shepherds"  {v.  12; 
cf.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  8;  John  x.  la  seq.)  live  at  the  expense  of  their 
flocks,  polluting  the  "  love-feasts,"  corrupting  the  true  disciples. 
According  to  Clement  of  Alexandria  this  was  written  propheti- 
cally to  apply  to  the  Carpocratians,  an  antinomian  Gnostic  sect 
of  c.  150;  but  hyper-Paulinists  haid  given  occasion  to  similar 
complaints  already  in  Rev.  iL  14,  20  (95).  Thus  Paulinism  and 
its  perversion  alike  are  in  the  past.  As  regards  the  undeniable 
contact  of  Didache  ii.  7  with  Jude  22  seq.  (cf.  Didache,  iv.  t, 
Jude  8)  priority  camnot  be  determined;  and  the  use  of  i  John 
iil  12  in  Jude  11  is  doubtful. 

On  the  other  hand,  practically  the  whole  of  Jude  is  taken  up 
into  2  Pet.,  the  author  merely  avoiding,  so  far  as  he  discovers 
them,  the  quoutions  from  apocryphal  writings,  and  prefixing 
and  affixing  sections  of  his  own  to  refute  the  heretical  eschatology. 
On  the  priority  of  Jude  see  especially  against  Spitta  Zur  Cesck.u. 
Liti.  d.  Urckristentkums,  ii.  409-411*  F.  H.  Chue,  loc.  cit.  p.  803. 
(On  2  Pet.  see  Peter  Epistles  of.)  Unfortunately,  the  date  of 
2  Pet.  cannot  be  determined  as  earlier  than  late  in  the  second 
century,  so  that  we  are  thrown  back  upon  internal  evidence  for 
the  inferior  limiu 

The  treatment  of  the  heresy  as  the  anti-Christ  who  precedes 
**  the  last  hour "  (e.  18),  reminds  us  of  i  John  ii.  18,  but  it 
is  indicative  of  conditions  somewhat  less  advanced  that  the 
heretics  have  not  yet  "  gone  out  from  "  the  church.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  apostolic  age  as  past,  and  the  deposit  of  the  faith 
as  a  regula  fidei  (cf.  Ign.  ad  Troll,  ix.),  the  presence  of  anti- 
nomian Gnosticism,  denying  the  doctrine  of  lordship  and 
"  glories  "  (».  8),  with  "  discriminations  "  between  '*  psychic  " 
and  "  pneumatic  "  (a.  19),  strongly  oppose  a  date  earUer  than 
100. 

Sieffert,  on  account  of  the  superscription,  would  date  as  early 
as  70-80,  but  acknowledges  the  hyper-Pauline  affinity  of  the 
heresy,  iu  propagation  as  a  doctrine,  and  ck)se  relation  to  the 
Nicolaitan  of  Rev.  iL  14.  To  these  phenomena  he  gives  accord- 
ingly a  correspondingly  early  date.  The  nature  of  the  heresy, 
opposed,  however,  and  the  resort  to  the  authority  of  Jude  "  the 
brother  of  James"  against  it,  favour  rather  the  period  of 
Polycarp  and  Papias  (117-150). 

The  history  of  the  reception  of  the  epistle  into  church  canons 
is  similar  to  that  of  James,  beginning  with  a  quotation  of  it  as 
the  work  of  Jude  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Paed.  iii.  8),  a 
reference  by  Tertullian  {De  cult,  fern,  L  3),  and  a  more  or  less 
hesitant  endorsement  by  Origen  (**  if  one  might  adduce  the 
epistle  of  Jude,"/ii  Matt.  torn.  xvii.  30)  and  by  the  Muratorianum 
(c.  200),  which  excepts  Jude  and  2  and  3  John  from  iu  condem- 
nation of  apocryphal  literature,  placing  it  on  a  par  with  the 
Wisdom  of  Sok>mon  **  which  was  written  by  friends  of  his  in 
his  honour."    The  use  of  apocryphal  literature  in  Jude  itsell 
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mty  account  for  macli  of  the  critical  disposition  toward  it  of 
many  subsequent  writers.  Eusebius  classed  it  among  the 
*'  diluted  "  books,  declaring  that  as  with  James  "  not  many  of 
the  andents  have  mentioned  it  '*  {H.  E.  ii.  23,  15). 

The  Inirod.  to  tke  New  Test,  by  HoKzmann.  jQlicher.  Weiss, 
Zahn.  Davidson,  Salmon.  Bacon  and  the  sundard  CommetUarus 
of  Meyer  and  Holumann.  the  Intemattomtl  (Bin)  and  other  series, 
contain  discussions  of  authorship  and  date.  The  articles  i.».  in 
Hastinn*s  Diet,  BibU  (Chase)  and  the  Ency.  Bib.  (Cone)  are  Full  and 
scholarly.  In  addition  the  Histories  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  by  Haus- 
rath.  Weissicker,  McGiffert,  Bartlet.  Ropes  and  others,  and  the 
kindred  works  of  Baiir.  Schwegler  and  Pfleiderer  should  be  consulted. 
Moffat's  Historical  New  Testament,  2nd  ed..  p.  s&o,  contains  a  con- 
venient summary  of  the  evidence  with  copious  bibliography.  One 
of  the  most  thorough  of  conservative  treatments  is  the  Commentary 
on  Jude  and  Second  Peter  by  J.  B.  Mayor  (1907).  (B.  W.  B.) 

JUDOB  (Lat.  pidex,  Fr.  juge),  in  the  widest  legal  sense  an 
officer  appointed  by  the  sovereign  power  in  a  state  to  administer 
the  law;  in  English  practice,  however,  justices  of  the  peace  and 
magistrates  are  not  usually  regarded  as  "  judges  "  in  the  titular 
sense.  The  duties  of  the  judge,  whether  in  a  civil  or  a  criminal 
matter,  are  to  hear  the  statements  on  both  sides  in  open  courts 
to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  submitted 
to  him  or,  when  a  jury  is  engaged,  to  direct  the  jury  to  6nd  such 
a  conclusion,  to  apply  to  the  facts  so  found  the  appropriate  rules 
of  law,  and  to  certify  by  his  judgment  the  relief  to  which  the 
parties  are  entitled  or  the  obligations  or  penalties  which  they 
have  incurred.  With  the  judgment  the  office  of  the  judge  is 
at  an  end.  but  the  judgment  sets  in  motion  the  executive  forces 
of  the  state,  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

Such  is  the  type  of  a  judicial  officer  recognized  by  mature 
systems  of  law,  but  it  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  the  universal 
type,  and  the  following  qualifying  circiunstances  should  be 
noticed:  (i)  in  primitive  systems  of  Uw  the  judicial  is  not 
separated  from  the  legislative  and  other  governing  functions; 
(2)  although  the  judge  is  assumed  to  take  the  law  from  the 
legislative  authority,  yet,  as  the  existing  law  never  at  any  time 
contains  provision  for  all  cases,  the  judge  may  be  obliged  to 
invent  or  create  principles  applicable  to  the  case — this  is  called 
by  Bentham  and  the  English  jurists  judge-made  and  judiciary 
law;  (3)  the  separation  of  the  function  of  judge  and  jury,  and 
the  exclusive  charge  of  questions  of  law  given  to  the  judge,  are 
more  particulariy  characteristic  of  the  English  judicial  system. 
During  a  considerable  period  in  the  history  of  Roman  law  an 
entirely  different  distribution  of  parts  was  ol)served.  The 
adjudication  of  a  case  was  divided  between  the  magistratus  and 
the  judex,  neither  of  whom  corresponds  to  the  English  judge. 
The  former  was  a  pubfa'c  officer  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  law;  the  latter  was  an  arbitrator  whom  the  magistrates 
commissioned  to  hear  and  report  upon  a  particular  case. 

The  following  are  points  more  specially  characteristic  of  the 
English  system  and  its  kindred  judicial  systems:  (t)  Judges  are 
absolutely  protected  from  action  for  anjrthing  that  they  may  do 
in  the  discharge  of  their  judicial  duties.  This  is  true  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  judges  of  the  supreme  courts.  "  It  b  a  principle 
of  English  law  that  no  action  will  lie  against  a  judge  of  one  of 
the  superior  courts  for  a  judicial  act,  though  it  be  alleged  to  have 
been  done  maliciously  and  corruptly."  Other  judicial  officers 
are  also  protected,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  against 
actions.  (2)  The  highest  class  of  judges  are  irremovable  except 
by  what  is  in  effect  a  special  act  of  pariiament,  viz.  a  resolution 
passed  by  both  houses  and  assented  to  by  the  sovereign.  The 
inferior  judges  and  magistrates  are  removable  for  misconduct 
by  the  lord  chancellor.  (3)  The  judiciary  in  England  is  not  a 
separate  profession.  The  judges  are  chosen  from  the  class  of 
advocates,  and  almost  entirely  according  to  their  eminence  at 
the  bar.  (4)  Judges  are  in  England  appointed  for  the  most  part 
by  the  crown.  In  a  few  cases  municipal  corporations  may 
appoint  their  own  judicial  officer. 

See  also  Lord  High  Chancellor -.LordChiepJusticb;  Master 
OF  THE  Rolls.  &c.,  Ac,  and  the  accounts  of  judicial  systems  under 
country  headings. 

JUfiOB-ADVOCATE-GENERAL,  an  officer  appointed  in 
England  to  assist  the  Crown  with  advice  in  matters  relating 


to  military  law,  and  more  ptitltutarly  as  to  comts-fnaniiL  Is 
the  army  the  administration  of  justice  as  pertaining  to  disapUne 
is  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  nrilitary  law, 
and  it  is  the  function  of  the  judge^viocate-general  to  ensure 
that  these  diadpUnary  powers  are  exercised  in  strict  confomiiy 
with  that  law.  Down  to  t793  the  judge-advocate-geocral  acted 
as  secretary  and  legal  adviser  to  the  board  of  general  officers, 
but  on  the  reconstitution  of  the  office  of  commanderoin-chieff 
in  that  year  he  ceased  to  perform  secretarial  duties,  but  remained 
chief  legal  adviser.  He  retained  his  seat  in  parliament  and  in 
x8o6  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  government  and  a  privy 
councillor.  The  office  ceased  to  be  political  in  1892,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  select  committee  of  1888  on  army 
estimates,  and  was  conferred  on  Sir  F.  Jeune  (afterwards  Lord 
St  Helier).  There  was  no  salary  attached  to  the  office  when 
heM  by  Lord  St  Helier,  and  the  duties  were  for  the  most  part 
performed  by  deputy.  On  his  death  in  1905.  Thomas  Milvain, 
K.C.,  was  appointed,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  post 
were  rearranged  as  follows:    (i)  A  salary  of  £aooo  a  year; 

(2)  the  holder  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  post; 

(3)  the  retention  of  the  post  until  the  age  of  seventy,  subject  to 
continued  efficiency—but  with  claim  to  gratuity  or  pension  00 
retirement.  The  holder  was  to  be  subordinate  to  the  secretary 
of  state  for  war,  without  direct  access  to  the  sovereign.  The 
appointment  is  conferred  by  letters-patent,  which  define  the 
exact  functions  attaching  to  the  office,  which  practically  are  the 
reviewing  of  the  proceedings  of  all  field-general,  general  and 
district  courts-martial  hdd  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  advising 
the  sovereign  as  to  the  confirmation  of  the  finding  and  sentence. 
The  deputy  judge-advocate  is  a  salaried  official  in  the  department 
of  the  judge-advocate-general  and  acu  under  his  letters-patent. 
A  separate  judge-advocate-general's  department  is  maintained 
in  India,  where  at  one  time  deputy  judge-advocates  were 
attached  to  every  important  command.  All  general  courts- 
martial  held  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  sent  to  the  judge- 
advocate-general,  to  be  by  him  submitted  to  the  sovereign  for 
confirmation;  and  all  district  courts-martial,  after  having  been 
confirmed  and  promulgated,  are  sent  to  his  office  for  examinatioa 
and  custody.  The  judge-advocate-general  and  his  deputy, 
being  judges  in  the  last  resort  of  the  validity  of  the  proceedingi 
of  courts-martial,  take  no  part  in  their  condua;  but  the  depttty 
judge-advocates  frame  and  revise  charges  and  attend  at  courts- 
martial,  swear  the  court,  advise  both  sides  on  law,  look  after  the 
interesu  of  the  prisoner  and  record  the  proceedings.  In  the 
English  navy  there  is  an  official  whose  functions  are  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the  judge-advocate-generaL  He  is  called 
counsel  and  judge-advocate  of  the  fleet. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  also  a  judge-advocate-geDeral'k 
department.  In  addition  to  befaig  a  bureau  of  military  justice,, 
and  keeping  the  records  of  couru-martial,  courts  of  inquiry  and 
military  commissions,  it  has  the  custody  of  all  papers  relating 
to  the  title  of  lands  under  the  control  of  the  war  dcpartmenL 
The  officers  of  the  department,  in  addition  to  acting  as  prose- 
cutors in  all  military  trials,  sometimes  represent  the  government 
when  cases  affecting  the  army  come  up  in  dvil  courts. 

See  further  MtLtTARv  Law.  and  consult  C.  M.  Godc,  AdministrO' 
tion  of  Jnsttce  under  MU%tary  and  Martiat  Law  ( 1872) ;  MiUtary  Porcet 
of  tke  Crown  (a  vols..  1869). 

JUDOBS.  THB  BOOK  OP.  in  the  Bible.  This  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which,  as  we  now  read  it,  constitutes  a  sequel 
to  the  book  of  Joshua,  covering  the  period  of  history  between 
the  death  of  this  conqueror  and  the  birth  of  Samuel,  is  so  called 
because  it  contains  the  history  of  the  Israelites  before  the 
establishment  of  the  monarchy,  when  the  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  certain  leaders  who  appear  to  have  formed  a  con- 
tinuous succession,  although  the  office  was  not  hereditary. 
The  only  other  biblical  source  ascribed  to  thb  period  b  Ruth, 
whose  present  position  as  an  appendix  to  Judges  is  not  original 
(see  Bible  and  RtrrB). 

Structure.^li  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  present  adjust- 
ment of  the  older  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  form  a 
continuous  record  of  events  from  the  creation  to  the  Babylonian 
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eiile  is  due  to  an  editor,  or  rather  to  successive  redactors,  ivBo 
pieced  together  and  reduced  to  a  certain  unity  older  memoirs 
of  very  different  dates;  and  closer  examination  shows  that  the 
continuity  of  many  parts  of  the  narrative  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  This  is  very  clearly  the  case  in  the  book  of  Judges.  It 
Consists  of  three  main  portions:  (i)  an  introduction,  presenting 
one  view  of  the  occupation  of  Palestine  by  the  Israelites  (i.  i- 
ii«  s) ;  (a)  the  history  of  the  several  judges  (ii.  6-xvi.) ;  and  (3)  an 
appendix  containing  two  narratives  of  the  period. 

1.  The  first  section  relates  events  which  are  said  to  have  taken 
place  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  but  in  reality  it  covers  the  same 
ground  with  the  book  of  Joshua,  giving  a  brief  account  of  the 
occupation  of  Canaan,  which  in  some  partiadars  repeats  the 
statements  of  the  previous  book,  while  in  others  it  is  quite 
independent  (see  Joshua).  It  is  impossible  to  regard  the  war- 
like  expeditions  described  in  this  section  as  supplementary 
campaigns  undertaken  after  Joshua's  death;  they  are  plainly 
represented  as  the  first  efforts  of  the  Israelites  to  gain  a  firm 
footing  in  the  land  (at  Hebron,  Debir,  Bethel),  in  the  very  cities 
which  Joshua  is  related  to  have  subdued  (Josh.  x.  39).*  Here 
then  we  have  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Israel  west  of  the 
Jordan  which  is  parallel  to  the  book  of  Joshua,  but  makes  no 
mention  of  Joshua  himself,  and  places  the  tribe  of  Judab  in  the 
front.  The  author  of  the  chapter  cannot  have  had  Joshua  or 
his  history  in  his  eye  at  all,  and  the  words  "  and  it  came  to  pass 
after  the  death  of  Joshua  "  in  Judg.  L  x  are  from  the  hand  of 
the  last  editor,  who  desired  to  make  the  whole  book  of  Judges, 
including  ch.  i.,  read  continuously  with  that  which  now  pre- 
cedes it  in  the  canon  of  the  eariier  prophets.' 

2.  The  second  and  main  section  (ji.  6-xvi.)  stands  on  quite 
another  footing.  According  to  Josh,  xxiv,  31  the  people 
*'  served  Yahweh  "during  the  lifetime  of  the  great  conqueror  and 
bis  contemporaries.  In  Judg.  ii.  7  this  statement  is  repeated, 
and  the  writer  proceeds  to  explain  that  subsequent  generations 
fell  away  from  the  faith,  and  served  the  gods  of  the  nations 
among  which  they  dwelt  (ii.  6-iii.  6).  The  worship  of  other 
gods  is  represented,  not  as  something  which  went  on  side  by 
side  with  Yahweh-worship  (cf.  x.  6),  but  as  a  revolt  against 
Yahweh,  periodically  retreated  and  regulariy  chastised  by 
foreign  invasion.  The  history,  therefore,  falls  into  recurring 
cycles,  each  of  which  begins  with  religious  corruption,  followed 
by  chastisement,  which  continues  until  Yahweh,  in  answer  to 
the  groans  of  his  oppressed  people,  raises  up  a  "  judge  "  to  deliver 
Israel,  and  recall  them  to  the  true  faith.  On  the  death  of 
the  "  judge,"  if  not  sooner,  the  corruption  spreads  anew  and 
the  same  vicissitudes  follow.  This  religious  explanation  of  the 
course  of  the  history,  formally  expounded  at  the  outset  and 
repeated  in  more  or  less  detail  from  chapter  to  chapter  (espe- 
cially vi.  i-xo,  X.  6-18),  determines  the  form  of  the  whole 
narrative.  It  is  in  general  agreement  with  the  spirit  as  also 
with  the  language  of  Deuteronomy,  and  on  this  account  this 
section  may  be  conveniently  called  **  the  Deuteronomic  Book  of 
Judges."  But  the  main  religious  ideas  are  not  so  late  and  are 
fatl^r  akin  to  those  of  Josh,  xxiv;  in  partictUar  the  worship 
of  the  high  places  i»  not  condemned,  nor  is  it  excused  as  in 
X  Kings  iii.  2,  The  sources  of  the  narrative  are  obviously  older 
than  the  theological  exposition  of  its  lessons,  and  herein  lies 
the  value  and  interest  of  Judges.  The  importance  of  such  docu- 
ments for  the  scientific  historian  lies  not  so  much  in  the  events 
they  record  as  in  the  unconscious  witness  they  bear  to  the  state  of 
society  in  which  the  narrator  or  poet  lived.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  parts  of  the  book  are  by  no  means  all  of  equal  value; 
critical  analysis  shows  that  often  parallel  or  distinct  narratives 
have  been  fused  together,  and  that,  whilst  the  older  stories  gave 
more  prominence  to  ordinary  human  motives  and  combinations, 

>  Thb  it  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  in  Judg.  Ii  i  the 
"angel  of  Yahweh."  who,  according  to  Exod.  xiv.  34,  xxiii.  20, 
xsodt.  34,  xxxiiL  2,  7  seq.,  must  be  viewed  as  having  hb  local  mani- 
festatiofl  at  the  headquarters  of  the  host  of  Israel,  is  still  found  at 
Gilgal  and  not  at  Shiloh. 

'The  chapter  was  written  after  Israel  had  become  strong  enoueh 
to  make  the  Canaanite  cities  tributary  (9.  38),  that  is,  after  the 
^stabUsfameat  of  the  monarchy  (see  1  Kmgs  ix.  20-31). 
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the  later  are  oolonred  by  refiglons  reflection  and  show  the 
characteristic  tendency  of  the  Old  Testament  to  re-tell  the 
fortunes  of  Israel  in  a  form  that  lays  ever-increasing  weight 
on  the  work  of  Yahweh  for  his  people.  That  the  pre-Deutero- 
nomic  sources  are  to  be  identified  with  the  Judaean  (J,  or 
Yahwist)  and  Ephraimite  (E,  or  Elohist)  strands  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch  is,  however,  not  certain. 

To  the  unity  of  religious  pragmatism  in  the  main  stock 
of  the  book  of  Judges  corresponds  a  unity  of  chnmological 
scheme.  The  "  judges,"  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  them 
had  clearly  no  more  than  a  local  influence,  are  all  represented 
as  successive  rulers  in  Israel,  and  the  history  is  dated  by  the 
years  of  each  judgeship  and  those  of  the  intervening  periods  of 
oppression.  But  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  numbers  with 
the  statement  elsewhere  that  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon  was  the 
480th  from  the  exodus  (x  Kings  vL  x).  See  Bible:  Chronology, 

The  general  introduction  (it  6-iil.  6)  Is  a  blend  of  Deuteronomic 
and  other  sources.  The  intimate  relation  between  it  and  the  separate 
narratives  (Josh.  xxiv.  1--37.  a  late  [Ephraimitel  record  inserted  by 
a  second  Deuteronomic  hand,  and  xxiii.,  D)  appears  both  from  their 


contents  and  from  the  fact  that  Judg.  ii.  6-10  is  almost  identical 
with  the  narrative  appended  to  Joshua's  address  Qoshua  xxiv.  28-31 ). 
Judg.  i.-ii.  5,  however,  u  not  touched  by  D,  and  hence  was  probably 


msested  m  its  present  position  at  a  later  date.  According  to  the 
highly  intricate  introduction  the  Hebrews  were  oppressed:  (a)*  to 
familiarise  them  with  warfare — it  is  assumed  that  they  had  inter- 
married with  the  Canaanites  and  worshipped  their  gods  (iii.  2,  6) : 
ib)  to  test  their  loyalty  to  Yahweh  (ii.  22 ;  lii.  i) ;  or  (c)  to  punish  them 
for  their  marriage  n^ith  the  heathen  and  their  apostasy  (D  in  ii.  12; 
cf.  Josh,  xxiii.,  and  ibid.  v.  12). 

To  this  succeeds  a  noteworthy  example  of  the  Deuteronomic 
treatment  of  tradition  in  the  achievement  of  Othniel  {q.v.)  the  only 
Judaean  "judge,"  The  bareness  of  detail,  not  to  speak  of  the 
improbability  of  the  dtuation,  renders  its  genuineness  doubtful,  and 
the  passage  is  one  of  the  indications  of  a  secondary  Deuteronomic 
redaction.  The  case,  however,  is  exceptional .  the  stories  of  the  other 
great  "judges  **  were  not  rewritten  or  to  any  great  extent  revised 
by  the  Deuteronomic  redactor,  and  his  hand  appears  chiefly  in  the 
framework.*  Thus,  in  the  story  of  Ehud  and  the  defeat  of  Moab 
only  iii.  12-15,  ^Q^SO  are  Deuteronomic.    But  the  rest  is  not  homo- 

Kneous,  w.  19  and  20  appear  to  be  variants,  and  the  mention  of 
rael  (9.  276)  is  characteristic  of  the  tendency  to  treat  local  troubles 
as  national  oppressions,  whereas  other  records  represent  little  national 
unity  at  thb  period  H.,  v.).    See  further  Ehud. 

According  to  the  Septnagint  addition  to  Josh.  xxiv.  33,  Moab  was 
the  first  of  Israel's  oppressors.  The  brief  notice  of  Shamgar^  who 
delivered  Israel  from  toe  Philbtines  (iii.  31),  is  one  of  the  later  inser- 
tions, and  In  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX.it  stands  after  XVL31.  The  story 
of  the  defeat  of  Sisera  appears  in  two  dbtinctjorms,  an  earlier.  In 
poetical  form  (v.),  and  a  later,  in  prose  (iv.).  D's  framework  b  to 
be  recognised  in  iv.  i-a,  23  wcc(.,  v.  i  (probably),  ^i  (last  clause)  \  see 
further  UBBOaAH.  The  M idianite  oppression  (vi.-viii.)  b  contained 
in  the  usual  frame  (vi.  i-^;  viiL  27  seq.).  but  b  not  homogeneous. since 
viii.  4,  the  pursuit  of  the  kingSj  cannot  be  the  sequel  of  viii.  3  (where 
they  have  been  slain),  and  vih.  33-35  ignores  uc.  The  structure  of 
vi.  i-viii.  3  b  particularly  intricate:  vL  291-32  docs  not  continue 
vi.  1 1-24  (there  are  two  accounts  of  Gideon's  introductbn  and  diver- 
gent represenutions  of  Yahweh-worship) ;  vi.  34  forms  the  sequel  of 
the  latter,  and  vi.  36-40  (with  "  God  ")  b  stranee  after  the  descnption 
of  the  miracle  in  vs.  21  seq.  (with  "  Yahweh  '^.  Further,  there  are 
difficulties  in  vi.  34,  vii.  23  seq.,  viiL  i ,  when  compared  with  vii.  2-8, 
and  in  vii.  16-32  two  stratagems  are  combined..  There  are  two 
sequeb:  vii.  23  set),  and  viiL  4;  with  the  former  contrast  vi.  35; 
wiih  viii.  1-3  df.  xii.  1-6,  and  see  below.  Chapter  viii.  22  seq.  comes 
unexpectedly,  and  the  refusal  of  the  offer  of  the  kingship  reflects 
later  ideas  (cf.  i  Sam.  viii  7:  x.  19:  xii.  12,  17).  The  conclusion, 
however,  shows  that  Jerubbaal  had  only  a  local  reputation.  Finally, 
the  condemnation  of  the  ephod  as  part  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh 
(viii.  27)  agrees  with  the  thought  in  vi.  25-32  as  against  that  in  vL 
1 1-24.  (See  ErnoD;  Gideon.)  Chapter  ix.  (see  Abimelech)  appears 
to  have  been  wanting  in  the  Deuteronomic  book  of  Judges,  but 
inserted  later  perhaps  by  means  of  the  introduction,  viti.  3O-32 
(post -exilic).  It  has  two  accounts  of  the  atuck  upon  Shechem 
(Ix.  26^1  and  42^9). 

After  a  brief  notice  of  two  "  minor  judges  "  (see  below),  follows  the 
story  of  Jephtbah.    It  concludes  with  the  usual  Deuteronomic 


*  Hence,  it  b  to  be  inferred  that  the  reviser  had  older  miiten 
records  before  him.  Had  these  been  in  the  oral  stage  he  would 
scarcely  incorporate  traditions  whkh  did  not  agree  with  his  views; 
at  all  events  they  would  hardly  have  been  written  down  by  him  in 
the  form  in  which  they  have  survived.  The  narratives  of  the 
monarchy  which  are  preserved  only  in  Chronicles,  on  the  other 
hand,  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  tradition  was  reshaped  and 
rewritten  under  the  influence  of  a  later  religious  standpoint. 
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formula  (xS.  7).  but  Is  prefaced  Ky  a  detailed  introductton  to  the 
oppression  of  Israel  (x.  6  •qa.).  By  the  inclusion  of  the  Philistines 
among   the  oppressors,  ana  of  Judah,   Benjamin  and    1  , 


JUDGMENT 


among  the  oppressed  (x.  7, 9).  it  appears  to  have  in  vi<. 
the  story  of  Samson,  a  hero  of  local  interest,  but  tli*  •  .1  rl.  1  h  1 

in  I  SamueL  This  introduction  b  of  composite  origi  n  ;  ^  ^  a  I  .•  <>  •  i  . ; 
JoKh.  xxiii.-xxiv.  25),  but  a  satisfactory  analysis  bcemi  imfwji^iL.iL-. 
As  it  stands,  it  has  literary  connexions  with  the  l;iie  nArr^tivt  tn 
I  Sam.  (vii.  seq.,  xii.).  and  appears  to  form  the  prciace  tit  that 
period  of  history  which  ended  with  Samuel's  great  -.->-- --f:'  --'*  '^  ^ 
institution  oi  the  monarchy.  But  this  beionn  to  a  i 

Samuel),  and  the  introduction  in  its  earlier  form  m  i 

prelude  to  earlier  narratives.*  The  story  of  Jeph  ...  :.^...  ^...i 
Ammon  is  linked  to  the  precedingintroduction  by  v  r;  i^n^  lur  ihe 
framework  see  X.  6  (above),  xii.  7.  Chapter  xi.  i2-»8 1 .  i  \  Lj,m.  *«.  imJ 
is  applicable  only  to  Moab.  w.  29  and  ja  are  vanams  And  Jtpn' 
thah's  home  is  placed  variously  in  Tob.  (xL  3)  and  NSi^prh  ft.  J4). 
In  xi.  1-10  the  outlaw  stipulates  that  he  shall  \>  <  Si<  f  of  Gllcael 
if  successful,  but  in  tv.  13-28  a  ruler  speaks  on  I1  h.Vlf  of  Knici. 
Both  Moab  and  Amnu>n  had  good  reason  to  be  liu^tile  to  Gik,a>i 
(Num.  xxi.),  but  the  scene  of  the  victory  points  rather  to  the  former 
(tr.  33.  possibly  conflate).  There  is  a  general  resemblance  between 
the  victories  of  Gideon  and  Jcphthah.  which  is  emphasized  by  the 
close  relation  between  viii,  1-3  and  xii.  1-6.  the  explanation  of  which 
in  its  present  context  is  difficult.    Sec  further  Jephthah. 

The  old  stories  of  Samson  the  Danite  have  been  scarcely  touched 
by  the  redaction  (xiii.  1 ;  xv.  30;  xvi.  316,  where  he  is  a  "  judge  "); 
only  xiii.  appears  to  be  rather  later  (v.  5  represents  him  as  a  fore- 
runner of  Samuel  and  Saul),  and  gives  a  rather  different  impression 
of  the  hero  of  the  folk-talcs.  The  cycle  illustrates  some  interesting 
customs  and  is  in  every  way  valuable  as  a  specimen  of  popular 
narrative.    See  Samson. 

Grouped  among  these  narratives  are  the  five  so-called  "minor 
judges  (x.  1-5;  xii.  8-15).  By  the  addition  of  Shamgar  (iii.  31) 
the  number  is  made  to  agree  with  the  six  more  important  names. 
They  are  not  represented  as  having  any  immediate  religious  impor- 
tance: they  really  lie  outside  of  the  chronological  scheme,  and  tncir 
history  b  plainly  not  related  from  such  lively  and  detailed  remi- 
niscence as  gives  charm  to  the  longer  episodes  of  the  book.  The 
notices  are  drawn  up  in  set  phraseology,  and  some  of  the  names, 
in  harmony  with  a  characteristic  feature  of  early  Hebrew  history. 
are  those  of  personihcd  families  of  communities  rather  than  of 


3.  The  third  and  last  section  of  the  book  embraces  chapters 
xvii.-xxi.,  and  consists  of  two  narratives  independent  of  one 
another  and  of  the  main  stock  of  the  book,  with  which  they 
are  not  brought  into  any  chronological  connexion.  They  appear 
to  owe  their  position  to  the  latest  redactor  (akin  to  the  latest 
stratum  in  the  Hexateuch)  who  has  heavily  worked  over  xix.- 
zxi.,  and  put  the  book  into  its  present  form  by  the  addition 
of  i.-ii.  5,  ix.  and  possibly  of  v.* 
The  first  namttve.  that  of  Mkah  and  the  Danilet,  j*of  th*  Kiiihnt 
iDtfrreit  both  a*  a  rccorii  ol  ihc  rtatt  oi  tnhpon  A^d  lu*  Ih*  pieiure 
it  gives  of  I  he  way  in  which  @fie  clan  paswd  from  ihe  contSuum  t^i  an 
Invadinf  b»nd  in  id  iettted  posisrs^ii^n!  of  land  And  city.  It*  infrreit 
fxvii.  ieq.)  lie?  in  th«  found  at  ton  of  ch?^  Ef^HftimiTe  santtuary  by 
Micah  as  also  in  that  of  Dan.  Thrrcr  an;  some  irpctitioo^  in  the 
acrauni,  but  there  h  not  rnouj^h  evidence  to  Ttttore  t*o  cftmpliete 
ftorleA.  The  histmy  of  the  Ucvite  andi  ihe  Betijamitcs  it  ^\  quite 
anoth«-  cbaracirf,  *nd  pfe»uppcfeM  a  decree  of  unity  of  ferltne  -ind 
aelion  among  the  iHtj«of  lifii^l  which  it  i«  nia*  raiy  toreconcik  with 
the  re*t  of  the  book,  in  its  prew nt  form  this  e^^iiotle  appears  to  be 
nnt  very  ancient  i  it  Peseffltjlei  Ruth  in  swing  j  gcod  deal  ol  curious 
flhcKaeologk'al  detail  (the  fcaat  at  Shiloh)  in  a  form  which  iuc^ests 
ihac  the  usages  reremd  lO  were  already  obwleie  when  the  narrative 
was  compciMd.  It  AppeAtt  to  consult  of  an  old  story  whkh  has  tteen 
heavily  revised  10  fortu  an  edifying  piece  of  irxposition.  The  older 
parts  are  prefervcvj  in  nix. :  the  acc^uQi  df  the  Levile  of  Mt  Epht  jittt 
whoM  concubii^e  from  Bethlehem  in  Judah  wa:t  outraetdt  not  by  thie 


non-IiracJiie  jebuftiEe«  of  Jferusaleim,  but  by  the  Eenjaitiitcs  of 
Gibeah;  thrre  ar*  traces  of  another  sourtie  isi  w^  fr-flt  10,  ij,  15. 
T^e  -tldcr  portifin^  rrf  iLt  f^^   fnclude-  the  Vf-ngranrc  taken  by  i^rael 


(f  r.  '-  ■•■"'■  '  i-  '^J-  ^'f-  '^*'  :'  ■^''-  ■  ■'  '"'•'  '  ■  '•  ''^"'Tjiin  i.f  the 
triijv  ifj  micumniAgQ  ukii^t  ia«:  wutju.jt  ui  ^mnju  \Aji.i.  J,  15.  1^-19, 
21-33).    The  post-exilic  expansions  (found  chiefly  in  xx..  xxi.  2-14, 


*  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  introduction  originally  formed 
the  prelude  to  the  rise  of  Saul :  the  intervening  narratives,  though 
not  necessarily  of  late  origin  themselves,  having  been  subsequently 
inserted.    See  S.  A.  Cook,  Crit.  Notes  O.  T.  Hist.,  p.  127  seq. 

'Tola  and  Puah  (x.  1)  are  clans  of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvt.  13),  for 
fair  (v.  3),  see  Num.  xxxii.  41,  and  for  Elon  (xii.  1 1),  see  Gen.  xlvi.  14. 
See  Gewealocy  :  BiUical. 

*  To  the  same  post -exilic  hand  may  also  be  ascribed  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  "  minor  judges  "  (so  several  critics),  and  smaller  additions 
here  and  there  (ch.  i.  1  opening  words.  V9.  4,  8  seq.  (contrast  3I|  i«: 
viiL  30-33 ;  xi.  a,  &c). 


16,     j  «eq  }  describe  the  pualalHiient  of  BcqjtmiA  by  the  religbiH 

a«  ..rriy  and  ihe  massacre  of  Jabesh-Gilead  for  its  refusal  to  Join 
Isr  ,  four  hundrfNl  virgins  of  the  Gilcadites  being  saved  for  Beo- 
jai  .,  How  much  old  tradition  underlies  these  stories  is  Question- 
ab  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Hosea's  allusion  to  the  depravity 
of  '^cah  (iiL  9;  x  9)  is  to  be  referred  hither,  but  it  is  nocewonliy 
tbit  ifthitit  Gibeah  and  jabesh-Gilead,  which  appear  here  in  a 
bad  light,  are  ten o^n  to  be  associated  with  Saul,  ttie  sufferer  is  a 
Levltc  of  Bethlehem,  the  traditional  home  of  David.  The  account 
of  1^*11?  j^rcai  f\{ihi  in  xx.  is  reminiscent  of  Joshna't  battle  at  Ai 
(J<    1   vH,-viii,}, 

Historical  Ka/ne .— The  book  of  Judges  consists  of  a  number  of 
narratives  collected  by  Deuteronomic  editors;  to  the  same  circles 
are  due  accounts  of  the  invasions  of  Palestine  and  settlement  in 
Joshua,  and  of  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  in  x  Samud. 
The  connexion  has  been  broken  by  the  later  insertion  of  matter 
(not  necessarily  of  late  date  itsclO.  and  the  whole  was  finally 
formed  into  a  distinct  book  by  a  post-exilic  band.  The  dates 
of  the  older  stories  preserved  in  il.  6-xvi.  6  are  quite  unknown. 
If  they  arc  trustworthy  for  the  period  to  which  they  are  rele- 
gated (approximately  I4th-i3th  cent.  B.C.)  they  are  presumably 
of  very  great  antiquity,  but  if  they  belong  to  the  sources  J  and 
E  of  the  Hexateuch  (at  least  some  four  or  five  centuries  later) 
their  value  is  seriously  weakened.  On  the  other  hand,  the  belief 
that  the  monarchy  had  been  preceded  by  national  *'  judges  ** 
may  have  led  to  the  formation  of  the  collection.  It  is  evident  that 
there  was  more  than  one  period  in  Israelite  history  in  which  one 
or  other  of  these  stories  of  local  heroes  would  be  equally  suitable. 
They  reflect  tribal  rivalry  and  jealousy  (cf.  Isa.  is.  31,  and  the 
successors  of  Jeroboam  3),  attacks  by  nomads  and  wars  witb 
Ammon  and  Moab;  conflicts  between  newly  settled  Israelites  and 
Indigenous  Canaanites  have  been  suspected  in  the  story  of  Abime- 
lech,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  post-Deuteronomic  writer 
who  inserted  ch.  ix.  so  understood  the  record.  A  striking 
exception  to  the  lack  of  unity  among  the  tribes  is  afforded  by  the 
account  of  the  defeat  of  Sisera.  and  here  the  old  poem  represents 
a  combined  effort  to  throw  olT  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  oppressor, 
while  the  later  prose  version  approximates  the  standpoint  of 
Josh.  xi.  i-i5.  with  its  defeat  of  the  Canaanites.  The  gensral 
stand-point  of  the  stories  (esp.  Judg.  v.)  is  that  of  central  Pales- 
tine; the  exceptions  are  Othniel  and  Samson — the  latter  inter- 
rupting the  introduction  in  x.,  and  its  sequel,  the  former  now 
entirely  due  to  the  Deuteronomic  editor.  Of  ih^  narratives 
which  precede  and  follow,  ch.  i.  represents  central  Palestine 
separated  by  Canaanite  cities  from  tribes  to  the  south  and  north; 
it  is  the  situation  recognized  in  Judg.  t\x.  10-13,  as  well  as  in 
passages  imbedded  in  the  latest  portions  of  the  book  of  Joshua, 
though  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the  older  traditions  of  JoshiM 
himself.  Chapters  xvii.  seq.  (like  the  preceding  story  of  Sanison) 
deal  with  Danites,  but  the  migration  can  hardly  be  earlier 
than  David's  time;  and  xix.-xxi.,  by  describing  the  extermina- 
tion of  Benjamin,  form  a  link  between  the  presence  of  the  tribe 
in  the  late  narratives  of  the  exodus  and  its  new  prominence  in  the 
traditions  of  Saul  {q.v.).  As  an  historical  source,  therefore,  the 
value  of  Judges  will  depeiid  largely  upon  the  question  whether 
the  Deuteronomic  editor  (about  600  b,c.  at  the  earliest)  would 
have  access  to  trustworthy  documents  relating  to  a  period 
sonie  six  or  seven  centuries  previously.  See  further  Jbws, 
§§  6, 8;  and  Sauuel,  Books  of. 

LlTEgATU RE,— Biblical  schobrs  are  In  agreement  regarding  the 
pfT!im,!nafy  literary  ^^utttioni  cf  the  book,  out  there  is  divergence 
ckf  opinion  on  TK>ints  of  detail  and  on  the  precise  growth  of  the 
bc»k  (*,f.  the  twofold  Peutumrnimic  redaction)^  See  further  W.  R. 
Smith.  £picy.  Brii.  gth  t4.  fuf^n  which  the  present  article  is  based); 
G  F,  .Moore,.  Intefnatxonnl  Cmical  Comm.  (1895):  Ency.  Bib.,  art. 
*' Judges*':  K.  Budde.  Kursfr  Handcommentar  (1897):  Lagrange, 
Ltrret  ik4  juirs  iumy,  G.  W.  1  hatcher  (Century  BtMt):  also  S.  R. 
DrEver.  LiL  of  Old  Teit^mtHX  (1909):  Moore,  in  the  Sacred  Books 
cf  Oid  Tcitatiu-U  imai.Q.  R  Kent,  The  Student's  Old  Testament, 
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JUDGMENT,  in  law.  a  term  used  to  describe  (1)  the  adjudictp 
tion  by  a  court  of  justice  upon  a  controversy  submitted  to  it 
inter  partes  {post  litem  contestatam)  and  determining  the  rights 
of  the  parties  and  the  relief  to  be  awarded  by  the  court  as 
between  them;  (3)  the  formal  document  issuing  from  the  court 
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in  which  that  adjudication  ia  expresaed;  (5)  the  opiniona  of  the 
judges  expressed  in  a  review  of  the  facts  and  law  applicable  to 
the  controversy  leading  up  to  the  adjudication  expressed  in 
the  formal  document.  When  the  judgment  has  been  passed  and 
entered  and  recorded  it  binds  the  parties:  the  controversy  cornea 
to  an  end  {transit  in  rem  judicalam),  and  the  person  in  whose 
favour  the  judgment  is  entered  is  entitled  to  enforce  it  by  the 
appropriate  method  of  "execution."  There  has  been  much 
controversy  anoong  lawyers  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  expressions 
**  final "  and  "  interlocutory  "  as  applied  to  judgments,  and  as  to 
the  distinction  between  a  "judgment,"  a  "decree/*  and  an 
*'  order."  These  disputes  arise  upon  the  wording  of  statutes 
or  rules  of  court  and  with  reference  to  the  .appropriate  times  or 
modes  of  appeal  or  of  execution. 

The  judgments  of  one  coimtry  are  not  as  a  rule  directly 
enforceable  in  another  country.  In  Europe,  by  treaty  or 
arrangement,  foreign  judgmentfi  are  in  certain  cases  and  on 
compliance  with  certain  formalities  made  executory  in  various 
states.  A  similar  provision  is  made  as  between  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  for  the  registry  and  execution  lik  each 
country  of  certain  classes  of  judgments  given  in  the  others. 
But  as  regards  the  rest  of  the  king's  dominions  and  forrign  states, 
a  "  foreign  "  judgment  is  in  England  recognized  only  4S  consti- 
tuting a  cause  of  action  which  may  be  sued  upon  in  England.  If 
given  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  it  b  treated  as  creating 
a  legal  obligation  to  pay  the  sum  adjudged  to  be  due.  Summary 
judgment  may  be  entered  in  an  English  action  based  on  a  foreign 
judgment  unless  the  defendant  can  show  that  the  foreign  court 
had  not  jurisdiction  over  the  parties  or  the  subject  matter  of  the 
action,  or  that  there  was  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  court 
or  the  successful  party,  or  that  the  foreign  proceedings  were 
contrary  to  natural  justice,  e.g.  concluded  without  due  notice  to 
the  parties  affected.  En^ish  courts  will  not  enforce  foreign 
jttdgmients  as  to  foreign  criminal  or  penal  or  revenue  laws. 

JUDOHEMT  DBBTORt  in  English  law,  a  person  against 
whom  a  judgment  ordering  him  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  has  been 
obtained  and  remains  uiksatisfied.  Such  a  person  may  be 
examined  as  to  whether  any  and  what  debts^  are  owing  to  him, 
and  if  the  judgment  debt  is  of  the  necessary  amount  he  may 
be  made  bankrupt  if  he  fails  to  comply  with  a  bankruptcy 
notice  served  on  him  by  the  judgment  creditors,  or  he  may  be 
committed  to  prison  or  have  a  receiving  order  made  against  him 
in  a  judgment  summons  under  the  Debtors  Act  1869. 

JUDGMENT  ST7MH0NS,  in  English  law,  a  summons  issued 
under  the  Debtors  Act  1869,  on  the  application  of  a  creditor 
who  has  obtained  a  judgment  for  the  payment  of  a  stmi  of  money 
by  instalments  or  otherwise,  where  the  order  for  payment  has 
not  been  complied  with.  The  judgment  summons  cites  the 
defendant  to  appear  personally  in  court,  and  be  examined 
on  oath  as  to  the  means  he  has,  or  has  had,  ance  the  date  of  the 
order  or  judgment  made  against  him,  to  pay  the  same,  and  to 
show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  committed  to  prison  for  his 
default.  An  order  of  commitment  obtained  in  a  judgment 
summons  remains  in  force  for  a  year  only,  and  the  extreme  term 
of  imprisonment  is  six  weeks,  dating  from  the  time  of  lodging  in 
prison.  When  a  debtor  has  once  been  imprisoned,  although  for 
a  period  of  less  than  six  weeks,  no  second  order  of  commitment 
can  be  made  against  him  in  respect  of  the  same  debt.  But  if  the 
judgment  be  for  payment  by  instalments  a  power  of  committal 
arises  on  default  of  payment  for  each  instalment.  If  an  order  of 
commitment  has  never  been  executed,  or  becomes  inoperative 
through  lapse  of  time,  a  fresh  commitment  nuiy  be  made.  Im- 
prisonment does  not  operate  as  a  satisfaction  or  extinguishment 
of  a  debt,  or  deprive  a  person  of  a  right  of  execution  against  the 
land  or  goods  of  the  person  imprisoned  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
there  had  been  no  imprisonment. 

JUDICATURE  ACTS,  an  important  series  of  English  statutes 
having  for  their  object  the  simplification  of  the  system  of 
judicature  in  its  higher  branches.  They  are  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  Act  1873  (36  &  37  Vict.  «.  66)  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  Act  1875  (38  &  39  Vict.  c.  77),  with  various 
amending  acts,  the  twelfth  of  these  being  in  1899.  By  the  act  of 
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TS75  the  court  of  chancery,  the  court  of  queen's  (king's)  bench, 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  the  court  of  exchequer,  the  high  court 
of  admiralty,  the  court  of  probate  and  the  court  of  divorce  and 
matrimonial  causes  were  consolidated  into  one  Supreme^  Court 
of  Judicature  (sec.  3),  divided  into  two  permanent  divisions, 
called  "  the  high  court,"  with  (speaking  broadly)  original  juris- 
diction, and  "  the  court  of  appeal  "  (sec.  4).  The  objects  of  the 
act  were  threefold— first,  to  reduce  the  historically  indepen- 
dent courts  of  common  law  and  equity  into  one  supreme 
court;  secondly,  to  esublish  for  all  divisions  of  the  court  a  uni- 
form system  of  pleading  and  procedure;  and  thirdly,  to  provide 
for  the  enforcement  ol  the  same  rule  of  law  in  those  cases  where 
chancery  and  common  law  recognized  different  rules.  It  can 
be  seen  at  once  how  bold  and  revolutionary  was  this  new  enact- 
ment. By  one  section  the  august  king's  bench,  the  common 
pleas,  in  which  Serjeants  only  had  formerly  the  right  of  audience, 
and  the  exchequer,  which  had  its  origin  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
and  all  their  jurisdiction,  criminal,  legal  and  equitable,  were 
vested  in  the  new  court.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that 
law  and  equity  were  not  fused  in  the  sense  in  which  that  phrase 
has  generally  been  employed.  The  chancery  division  still 
remains  distinct  from  the  common  law  division,  having  a  certain 
range  of  legal  questions  under  its  exclusive  controli  and  possess- 
ing to  a  certain  extent  a  peculiar  machinery  of  its  own  for 
carrying  its  decrees  into  execution.  But  all  actions  may  now  be 
brought  in  the  high  court  of  justice,  and,  subject  to  sudi  special 
assignments  of  business  as  that  alluded  to,  may  be  tried  in  any 
division  thereof. 

There  were  originally  three  common  law  divisions  of  the  High 
Court  corresponding  with  the  three  former  courts  of  common 
law.  But  after  the  death  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  Kelly  on  the  x  7  th 
of  September  1880,  and  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Codcbum  on  the 
3oth  of  November  1880,  the  common  pleas  and  exchequer  divi- 
sions were  (by  order  in  councO,  lotb  December  1880)  consolidated 
with  the  king's  bench  division  into  one  division  under  the 
presidency  of  the  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  to  whom,  by 
the  2sth  section  of  the  Judicature  Act  x88x,  all  the  statutory 
jurisdiction  of  the  chief  ll>aron  and  the  chief  justice  of  the  common 
pleas  was  transferred.  The  high  court,  therefore,  nour  consists  of 
the  chancery  division,  the  common  law  division,  under  the  narne 
of  the  king's  bench  division;  and  the  probate,  divorce  and 
admiralty  division.  To  the  king's  bepch  division  is  also  attached, 
by  order  of  the  lord  chancellor  (Jan.  x,  1884),  the  business  of 
the  London  court  of  bankruptcy. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  oif  the  composition  of  the  various 
courts,  lee  Chancery  ;  King's  Bench  ;  and  Peobatb,  Divorce  and 
Admiralty  Court. 

The  keystone  of  the  structure  created  by  the  Judicature  Acts 
was  a  strong  court  of  ap[>eaL  The  House  of  Lords  remained  the 
last  court  of  appeal,  as  before  the  acts,  but  its  judicial  fimctions 
were  virtually  transferred  to  an  appeal  committee,  consisting  of 
the  lord  chancellor  and  other  peers  who  have  held  high  judicial 
office,  and  certain  lords  of  appeal  in  ordinary  created  by  the  act 
of  1873  (see  Appeal). 

The  practice  anJ  ptocwJiire  ot  the  Supmni?  Court  are  nguldted 
by  rules  made  b>'  ->■  rtjiriinittec  ul  Judl[t«j  %o  which  hitvc  been  addt^ 
the  president  of  l  In  I  r»TOii>orai<Hd  i^w  wjocty  and  ji  practUinc  bamdkr 
ter  and  one  otiw  r  ivr^^n  nomi  rutted  by  the  lord  chaficrtlor.  Tli* 
rules  now  in  fore  '" -i:  uf  i!$Sj,  with  &aine  fub«cq|uent  amtnJ* 

mcnts.    With  ll  iict.-!!  they  &ll   a   modET^ie-hiffd  vokiirn^ 

Complaints  arc  1  ■     ■'■  thiiy  go  Inta  too  much  de^uil,  and  plitc 

a  burden  on  the  -.Viif  .ithJ  icmiM^t  ot  tho  busy  pi^ct'itiontr  »'hir}i  he 
can  Ul  afford  to  I't.if^  It  i^  possible  that  the  authori  of  the  riik*« 
attempted  too  miri  Kk  and  k  might  hnve  been  better  to  prijv'idc  a 
simpler  and  mon.-  flj^tic  code  ei  procedure.  Ruk>'  Imlvc  KJjnctiirrura 
been  made  to  max  IntiWuiasi  caies  of  hardihip,  And  rule*  cil  pro' 
cedure  have  beer  \-^U^  up  tmm  time  to  linvs,  soineiSme*enibd€rin| 


a  new  experunent 


nr  wiih  forrtn^r  rule*. 


» The  comtc  de  Franquevflle  in  his  mterwtinf  '"wk,  I«  5y«lhfi« 
judiciaire  de  la  Grande  Breiapu,  criticiies  the  use  of  .the  word 
"  supreme  "  as  a  designation  of  this  court,  inasmuch  as  lU  J»«lC»«!l! 
are  subject  to  appeafto  the  Hou«e  of  Lords,  but  in  the  act  oliSTJ 
the  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  was.  abolished.  He  »»  »}«»  "J^ 
on  the  illogical  use  of  the  words  " division"  and^lcouit .  ««  «»«^ 
different  senses  (i.  180-181).  ^^  ^ 
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The  most  important  matter  dealt  with  by  the  rules  is  the  mode 
of  pleading.  The  authors  of  the  J  udicature  Act  had  before  them  two 
systems  m  pleading,  both  of  which  were  open  to  criticism.  The 
common  law  pleadings  (it  was  said)  did  not  state  the  facts  on  which 
the  pleader  relied,  but  only  the  legal  aspect  of  the  facu  or  the  infer- 
ences from  them,  while  the  chancery  pleadings  were  lengthy,  tedious 
and  to  a  Large  extent  irrelevant  and  useless.  There  was  some 
exaggeration  in  both  statements.  In  pursuing  the  fusion  of  law  and 
equity  which  was  the  dominant  legal  idea  of  law  reformers  of  that 
period,  the  framers  of  the  first  set  of  rules  devised  a  system  which 
they  thought  would  meet  the  defects  of  both  systems,  and  be  appro- 
priate for  both  the  common-law  and  the  chancery  divisions.  In  a 
normal  case,  the  plaintiff  delivered  his  statement  of  claim,  in  which 
he  was  to  set  forth  concisely  the  facts  on  which  he  relied,  and  the 
relid  which  he  asked.  The.  defendant  then  delivered  his  sutcment 
of  defence,  in  which  he  was  to  say  whether  he  admitted  or  denied 
the  plaintiff's  facts  (every  averment  not  traversed  being  taken  to  be 
admitted),  and  an]^  additional  facts  and  legal  defences  on  which  he 
relfcd.  The  plaintiff  might  then  reply,  and  the  defendant  rejoin,  and 
so  oo  until  the  pleaders  had  exhausted  themselves.  This  system 
of  pleading  was  not  a  bad  one  if  accompanied  by  the  right  of  either 
party  to  demur  to  his  opponent's  pleading,  i^.  to  say,  "  admitting 
all  your  a^Tfmenti  d  fact  id  be  true,  you  still  have  no  cause  of 
actjan,"  or  "  dci^nce  "  (i*  thccjise  ma.y  be).  It  may  be,  however, 
thii  the  author*  of  the  new  ay  stem  were  too  intent  on  uniformity 
when  they  abgtUhcd  the  cornmoti-liaw  pleadinc,  which,  shorn  of  its 
abuser  (jisi  it  bad  been  by  ihc  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts),  was 
jm  adrnimble  In^trmfl^int  far  dcfmiEig  the  issue  between  the  parties 
though  unsurk-d  for  the  more  complicjited  cases- which  are  tried 
in  izJuncefy.  atwl  k  m'tytii;  [wwlhly  have  been  better  to  try  the  new 
fiyitcm  in  the  6f»t  initanDe  in  the  chancery  division  only.  It  should 
lie  added  that  the  niTti  cotiVilu  provisions  for  actions  being  tried 
without  pleadings  ir  the  ^fclL-ndant  doe«  not  require  a  statement  of 
clikicn,  and  lor  the  pUintid  in  nn  acttDn  of  debt  obtaining  immediate 
judgment  udcss  the  drkndant  ijeu  leave  to  defend.  In  the 
ckinoery  dlvi^on  there  are  of  cvur»e  jio  pleadings  in  those  matters 
which  by  the  rtjlcs  ran  be  diiiu^d  of  by  summons  in  chambers 
ilT^fctid  rtf  hy  '■"'*■  r'l.iry  «ij;t  at  frvrm'?rly. 

I  The  judges  seem  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  effect  of  their 
former  rules,  for  in  1S83  they  issued  a  fresh  set  of  consolidated  rules, 
which,  with  subsequent  amendments,  are  those  now  in  force. 
By  these  rules  a  further  attempt  was  made  to  prune  the  exuberance 
oi  pleading.  Concise  forms  of  statement  01  claim  and  defence 
were  given  in  the  appendix  for  adoption  by  the  pleader.  It  is  true 
that  these  forms  do  not  display  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in 
draftsmanship,  and  it  was  said  that  many  of  them  were  undoubtedly 
demurrable,  out  that  was  not  of  much  importance.  Demurrers 
were  abolished,  and  instead  thereof  it  was  provided  that  any  point 
of  law  raised  by  the  pleadings  should  be  dbposed  of  at  or  alter  the 
trial,  provided  that  by  consent  or  order  of  the  court  the  same 
might  be  set  down  and  disposed  of  before  the  trial  (Order  xxv. 
rules  1, 2).  This,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Davey  in  1903  (Ency.  Brii., 
loth  ed.,  XXX.  146).  was  a  disastrous  change.  The  right  of  either 
party  to  challenge  his  opponent  in  limine,  either  where  the  ques- 
tion between  them  was  purely  one  of  law,  or  where  even  the  view 
of  the  facts  taken  and  alleged  by  his  opponent  did  not  constitute 
a  cause  of  action  or  defence,  was  a  most  valuable  one,  and  tended 
to  the  curtailment  of  both  the  delay  and  the  expense  of  litigation. 
Any  possibility  of  abuse  by  frivolous  or  technical  demurrers  (as 
undoubtedly  was  formeriy  the  case)  had  been  met  by  powers  of 
amendment  and  the  infliction  of  costs.  Many  of  tne  most  im- 
portant questions  of  law  had  been  decided  on  demurrer  both  in 
common  law  and  chancery.  Lord  Davey  considered  that  demurrer 
was  a  useful  and  satisfactory  mode  of  trying  questions  in  chan- 
cery (on  bill  and  demurrer),  and  it  was  frequently  adopted  in 
preference  to  a  special  case,  which  requires  the  statement  of  facts 
to  be  agreed  to  by  both  parties  apd  was  conseauenthr  more  difficult 
and  expensive.  It  is  obvious  that  a  rule  which  makes  the  normal 
time  for  decision  of  questions  at  law  the  trial  or  subsequently,  and 
a  preliminary  decision  the  exception,  and  such  exception  dependent 
on  the  consent  of  both  parties  or  an  order  of  the  court,  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  a  demurrer  as  of  right,  and  it  has  proved  so  in<practice. 
The  editors  of  the  Yearly  PraclUe  for  1901  (Muir  Mackenzie,  Lushing- 
ton  and  Fox)  said  (p.  272) :  "  Points  oi  law  raised  by  the  pleadings 
are  usually  disposed  of  at  the  trial  or  on  furtherconsidcrationafterthc 
trial  of  the  issuest>f  fact,"  that  is  to  say,  after  the  delay,  worry  and 
expense  of  a  trial  of  disputed  questions  of  fact  which  after  alt  may 
turn  out  to  be  unnecessary.  The  abolition  of  demurrers  has  also 
(it  is  believed)  had  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  standard  of  legal 
accuracy  and  knowledge  required  in  practitioners.  Formeriy  tne 
pleader  had  the  fear  of  a  demurrer  before  him.  Nowadays  he  need 
not  stop  to  think  whether  his  cause  of  action  or  defence  will  hold 
water  or  not.  and  anything  which  n  not  obviously  frivolous  or 
vexatious  wilt  do  by  way  of  pleading  for  the  purpose  of  the  trial 
and  for  getting  the  opposite  party  into  the  box. 

Another  change  was  made  by  the  rules  of  1883.  which  was  regarded 
by  eome  common  law  lawyem  as  revolutionary.  Formerly  every 
issue  of  fact  in  a  common  law  action,  including  the  amount  of 
<ianage.  had  to  be  decided  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  "  The  effect 
of  the  rules  of  1883,"  said  Lord  Lindlcy,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
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rule  comniittee,  **  was  to  make  trial  without  a  juiv  the  normal 
mode  of  trial,  except  where  trial  with  a  jury  is  ordered  under  rules  6 
or  7a,  or  may  be  had  without  an  order  under  rule  2"  (Timstm  v, 
Wilson,  38  Ch.  D.  72.  at  p.  76).  The  effect  of  the  rules  may  be 
thus  summarized:  (1)  In  the  chancery  division  no  trial  by  jury 
unless  ordered  by  the  judge.  (2)  Generally  the  judge  may  ordnr 
trial  without  a  jury  of  any  cause  or  issue,  which  before  tne  Judicature 
Act  might  have  been  so  tried  without  consent  of  parties,  or  which 
involves  prolonged  investigation  of  documents  or  accounts,  or 
scientific  or  tocal  investigation.  (3)  Either  party  has  a  right  to  a 
jury  in  actions  of  slander,  libel,  false  imprisonment,  malicious 
prosecution,  seduction  or  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  upon 
notice  without  order;  (4)  or  in  any  other  action,  by  oraer.  (5) 
Subject  as  above,  actions  arc  to  be  tried  without  a  jury  unless  the 
judge,  of  his  own  motion,  otherwise  orders. 

Further  steps  have  been  taken  with  a- view  to  simplificatton  of 
procedure.  By  Order  xxx.  rule  I  (as  amended  in  1897).  a  summoM| 
called  a  summons  for  directions,  has  to  be  taken  out  by  a  plaintiff 
immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  defendant,  and  upon  such 
summons  an  order  is  to  be  made  respecting  pleadings,  and  a  number 
of  interiocutory  proceedings.  To  make  such  an  oraer  at  that  cariy 
stage  would  seem  to  demand  a  prescience  and  intelliaent  anticipa- 
tion of  future  events  which  can  hardly  be  expected  01  a  master,  or 
even  a  Judge  in  chambers,  except  in  simple  cases,  involving  a  single 
issue  01  law  or  fact  which  the  parties  are  agreed  in  preseming  to  the 
court.  The  effect  of  the  rule  is  that  the  plaintiff  cannot  dehver  his 
statement  of  claim,  or  take  any  step  in  the  action  without  the  leave 
of  the  judge.  In  chancery  cases  the  order  usually  made  is  that  the 
plaintin  deliver  his  statement  of  claim,  and  the  rest  of  the  summons 
stand  over,  and  the  practical  effect  is  merely  to  add  a  few  pounds  to 
the  costs.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  as  applied  to  the  maiority 
of  actions,  the  rule  does  not  proceed  on  wrong  lines,  and  whether  tc 
would  not  be  better  to  leave  the  parties,  who  know  the  exigencies 
of  their  case  better  even  than  a  judge  in  chambers,  to  proceed  in  their 
own  way,  subject  to  stringent  provisions  for  immediate  payment  oC 
the  costs  occasioned  by  unnecessary,  vexatious,  or  dilatory  proceed- 
ings. The  order  docs  not  apply  to  admiralty  cases  or  to  procccdiofB 
under  the  order  next  mentioned. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act  (Ireland)  1877  follows 
the  same  lines  as  the  English  acts.  The  pre-existing  courts  were 
consolidated  into  a  supreme  court  of  judicature^  consisting  of  a 
high  court  of  justice  and  a  court  of  appeal.  The  judicature  acu 
did  not  affect  Scottish  judicature,  but  the  Appellate  Jurisdictioa 
Act  included  the  court  of  session  among  the  courts  from  which  an 
appeal  lies  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

JUDITH,  THB  BOOK  OF,  one  of  the  apocryphal  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  heroine  Judith 
{*lov6l$,  *lovNfi,  i.e.  »n«n,  Jewess),  to  whom  the  last  nine  ol 
its  sixteen  chapters  relate.  In  the  Scptuagint  and  Vulgate 
It  immediately  precedes  Esther,  and  along  with  Tobit  comes 
after  Nehemiah;  in  the  English  Apocrypha  it  is  placed  between 
Tobit  and  the  apocryphal  additions  to  Esther. 

Argumenl.-^In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  Nebuchadrezrar, 
who  is  described  as  king  of  Assyria,having  his  capital  in  Nineveh, 
makes  war  against  Arphaxad,  king  of  Media,  and  overcomes 
him  in  his  seventeenth  year.  He  then  despatches  his  chief 
general  Holofemcs  to  take  vengeance  on  the  nations  of  the 
west  who  had  withheld  their  assistance.  This  expedition  has 
already  succeeded  in  its  main  objects  when  Holof ernes  proceeds 
to  attack  Judaea.  The  children  of  Israel,  who  are  described 
as  having  newly  returned  from  captivity,  are  apprehensive  of  a 
desecration  of  their  sanctuary,  and  resolve  on  resistance  to  the 
uttermost.  The  inhabitants  of  Bethulia  (BetylQa)  and  Betomes- 
tham  in  particular  (neither  place  can  be  identified),  directed  by 
Joachim  the  high  priest,  guard  the  mountain  passes  near 
Dothaim,  and  place  themselves  under  God's  protection.  Holo- 
fernes  now  inquires  of  the  chiefs  who  are  with  him  about  the 
Israelites.and  isanswered  by  Achior  the  leader  of  the  Ammonites, 
who  enters  upon  a  long  historical  narrative  showing  the  Israelites 
to  be  invincible  except  when  they  have  offended  God.  Fir  this 
Achior  is  punished  by  being  handed  over  to  the  IsraeDtes,  who 
lead  him  to  the  governor  of  Bethulia.  Next  day  the  siege 
begins,  and  after  forty  days  the  famished  inhabitants  urge  the 
governor  Ozias  to  surrender,  which  he  consents  to  do  unless 
relieved  in  five  days.  Judith,  a  beautiful  and  pious  widow 
of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  now  appears  on  the  scene  with  a  plan 
of  deliverance.  Wearing  her  rich  attire,  and  accompanied  by 
her  maid,  who  carries  a  bag  of  provisions,  she  goes  over  to  the 
hostile  camp,  where  she  is  at  once  conducted  to  the  general, 
whose  suspicions  are  disarmed  by  the  tales  she  invents.  After 
four  days  Holofernes,  smitten  with  her  charms,  at  the  close  of  a 
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Mmpttiotts  entertafnment  invites  h«r  to  rtmain  within  his 
tent  over  night.  No  sooner  b  he  overcome  with  sleep  than 
Judith,  seizing  his  sword,  strikes  off  his  head  and  gives  it  to 
her  maid;  both  now  leave  the  camp  (as  they  had  previously  t>cen 
accustomed  to  do,  ostensibly  (or  prayer)  and  return  to  Bethulia, 
where  the  trophy  is  displayed  amid  great  rejoicings  and  thanks- 
givings. Achior  now  publicly  professes  Judaism,  and  at  the 
instance  of  Judith  the  Israelites  make  a  sudden  victorious 
onslaught  on  the  enemy.  Judith  now  sings  a  song  of  praise, 
and  all  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  with  sacrifice  and  rejoicing. 
The  book  concludes  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  closing  years 
of  the  heroine. 

Vershns.— Judith  was  written  originatly  in  Hebrew.  This  is 
■hown  not  onty  by  the  numerous  Hebraisms,  but  also  by  mistransla- 
tions of  the  Greek  translation,  as  in  ii.  2,  tii.  9,  and  other  passages 
(see  Fritxsche  and  Ball  in  loe.),  despite  the  statement  ot  Origen 
(£^.  ad  Afrir.  13)  that  the  book  was  not  received  by  the  lews  among 
their  apocryphal  writings.  In  his  preface  to  Tudith.  Jerome  says 
that  he  based  his  Latin  version  on  the  Chaldee.  which  the  Jews 
reckoned  amosg  their  Hagiographa.  Ball  iSpeaktr*s  Apocrypha, 
i.  343)  holds  that  the  Chaldee  text  used  by  Jerome  was  a  free  transla- 
tion or  adaptation  of  the  Hebrew.  The  book  exists  in  two  forms: 
the  shorter,  which  is  preserved  only  in  Hebrew  (see  under  Hebrew 
Midrashim  below),  is.  according  to  Scholz,  Lipsius,  Ball  and  Caster, 
the  older;  the  longer  form  is  that  contained  in  the  versions. 

Creek  Vertion.—Thi%  is  found  in  three  recensions:  (1)  in  A  B,  »: 
(a)  in  codices  19.  108  (Lucian's  text);  (3)  in  codex  58,  the  source  of 
the  old  Latin  and  Syriac 

Syriae  and  Latin  Versions. — ^Two  Syriac  versions  were  made 
from  the  Greek— the  first,  that  of  the  Peshito;  and  the  second,  that 
of  Paul  of  Telia,  the  so-called  Hcxaplaric  The  Old  Latin  was  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  as  we  have  rcnurked  above,  and  Jerome's 
from  the  Old  Latin,  under  the  control  of  a  Chaldee  version. 

Later  Hebrew  Midrashim.— Thc^e  are  printed  in  Jcllinck's  Bet 
ha-Midrasch,  i.  130-111:  ii.  12-22:  and  by  Gaster  in  Proceedings 
a^lke  Society  of  Biblical Arch*K4ogy  (1894),  pp.  156-163. 

DaU.—Tht  book  in  its  fuller  form  was  most  probably  written 
in  the  2nd  century  B.C.  The  writer  places  his  romance  two 
centuries  earlier,  in  the  time  of  Ochus,  as  we  may  reasonably 
infer  from  the  attack  made  by  Holofernes  and  Bagoas  on 
Judaea;  for  Artaxerxes  Ochus  made  an  expedition  against 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt  in  350  B.C.,  in  which  his  chief  generals 
were  Holofernes  and  Bagoas. 

Rbcbnt  Litbratubb.— Ball.  Speaker's  Apocrypha  (1888),  an  ex- 
cellent pii-cc  of  work:  Scholx.  Das  Buck  Judith  (1896):  L6hr,  Apoh. 
und  Pseud.  (1900),  ii.  147-164;  Porter  in  Hastings  s  Diet.  BiUe,  ii. 
822-824:  Caster,  Ency.  Bib.,  ii.  26^-2646.  See  Ball,  pp.  260-261, 
and  SchOrer  in  toe.,  for  a  full  bibliography.  (R.  H.  C.) 

JUDSON.  ADONIRAH  (1788-1850),  American  missionary,  was 
born  at  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  on  the  gth  of  August  1788, 
the  son  of  a  Congregational  minister.  He  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  1807,  was  successively  a  school  teacher  and  an  actor, 
completed  a  course  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  In 
September  1810,  and  was  at  once  licensed  to  preach  as  a  Congre- 
l^ational  clergyman.  In  the  summer  of  1810  he  with  several  of 
bis  fellows  students  at  Andover  had  petitioned  the  general  associa- 
tion of  ministers  to  be  sent  to  Asiatic  missionary  fields.  This 
application  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  American  board 
of  commissioners  for  foreign  missions,  which  sent  Judson  to 
England  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  co-operation  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  Hb  ship  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  French 
privateer  and  he  was  for  some  time  a  prisoner  in  France,  but 
finaRy  proceeded  to  London,  where  his  proposal  was  considered 
without  anything  being  decided.  He  then  returned  to  America, 
where  he  found  the  board  ready  to  act  independently.  His 
appointment  to  Burma  followed,  and  in  181 2,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  Ann  Hasseltine  Judson  (1789-1826),  he  went  to 
Calcutta.  On  the  voyage  both  became  advocates  of  baptism 
by  immersion,  and  being  thus  cut  olT  from  Congregationalism, 
they  began  independent  work.  In  1814  they  began  to  receive 
support  from  the  American  Baptist  missionary  union,  which  had 
been  founded  with  the  primary  object  of  keeping  them  in  the 
field.  After  a  few  months  at  Madras,  they  settled  at  Rangoon. 
There  Judson  mastered  Burmese,  into  which  he  translated  part 
of  the  Gospels  with  his  wife's  help.  In  1824  he  removed  to 
Ava,  where  during  the  war  between  the  East  India  Company  and 
Btirma  he  was  imprisoned  for  almost  two  years.    After  peace  had 
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been  brought  about  (largely,  ft  is  said,  through  his  exertions) 
Mrs  Judson  died.  In  1827  Judson  removed  his  headquarters  to 
Maulmain,  where  school  buildings  and  a  church  were  erected, 
and  where  in  1834  he  married  Sarah  Hail  Boardman  (1803- 184 5). 
In  1833  he  completed  his  translation  of  the  Bible;  in  succeeding 
years  he  compiled  a  Burmese  grammar,  a  Burmese  dictionary, 
and  a  Pali  dictionary.  In  1845  his  wife's  faib'ng  health  decided 
Judson  to  return  to  America,  but  she  died  during  the  voyage, 
and  was  buried  at  St  Helena.  In  the  United  States  Judson 
married  Emily  Chubbuck  (1817-1854),  well-known  as  a  poet 
and  novelbt  under  the  name  of  "  Fanny  Forrester,"  who  was 
one  of  the  earliest  advocates  in  America  of  the  higher  education 
of  women.  She  returned  with  him  in  1846  to  Burma,  where 
the  rest  of  his  life  was  devoted  largely  to  the  rewriting  of  his 
Burmese  dictionary.  He  died  at  sea  on  the  12th  of  Apiil  1850, 
while  on  his  way  to  Martinique,  in  search  of  health.  Judson 
was  perhaps  the  greatest,  as  he  was  practically  the  first,  of  the 
many  missionaries  sent  from  the  United  States  into  foreign 
fields;  his  fervour,  his  devotion  to  duty,  and  his  fortitude  hi 
the  face  of  danger  mark  him  as  the  prototype  of  the  American 
missionary. 

The  Judson  Memorial,  an  Institutional  church,  was  erected  on 
Washington  Square  South,  New  York  City,  laigely  through  the 
exertions  of  his  son.  Rev.  Edward  Judson  (b.  iSaiJ,  who  became  its 
pastor  and  director,  «ftd  who  prepared  a  life  of  Dr  Judson  (1883; 
new  ed.  1898).  Another  biography  is  by  Francis  Wayland  (2  vols., 
1854).  Sec  also  Robert  T.  Middleditch  s  Life  of  Adoniram  Judson, 
Burmah*s  Great  Missionary  (New  York,  18^).  For  the  three  Mrs. 
Judsona,  see  Knowtes,  Life  of  Ann  Hasseltine  Judson  (1829):  Emily 
C.  Judson,  Life  of  Sarah  HoU  Boardman  Judson  (1849):  Asahel  C. 
Kcndrick,  Life  and  LetUrs  ofEmiiy  Chubbuck  Judson  (1861). 

JUEL,  JENS  (1631-1700),  Danish  statesman,  bom  on  the  15th 
of  July  1631,  began  his  diplomatic  career  in  the  stute  of  Count 
Christian  Rantzau,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Vienna  and  Regens- 
burg  in  1652.  In  August  1657  Juel  was  accredited  to  the  court 
of  Poland,  and  though  he  failed  to  ]>revent  King  John  Casimir 
from  negotiating  separately  with  Sweden  he  was  made  a  privy 
councillor  on  his  return  home.  But  it  was  the  reconciliation 
of  Juel's  uncle  Hannibal  Sehcsted  with  King  Frederick  III.  which 
secured  Juel's  future.  As  Sehested's  representative,  he  con- 
cluded the  peace  of  Copenhagen  with  Charles  X.,  and  after  the 
Danish  revolution  of  1660  was  appointed  Danish  minister  at 
Stockholm,  where  he  remained  for  eight  years.  Subsequently  the 
chancellor  Griffenfeldt,  who  had  become  warmly  attached  to  him, 
sent  him  in  1672,  and  again  in  1674,  as  ambassador  extraordinary 
to  Sweden,  ostensibly  to  bring  about  a  closer  union  between  the 
two  northern  kingdoms,  but  really  to  give  time  to  consob'date 
Griffenfeldt's  far-reaching  system  of  alliances.  Juel  completely 
sympathized  with  Griffenfeldt's  Scandinavian  policy,  which 
aimed  at  weakening  Sweden  sufficiently  to  re-establish  some- 
thing  like  an  equilibrium  between  the  two  states.  Like  Griffen- 
feldt, Juel  also  feared,  above  all  things,  a  Swedo-Danish  war. 
After  the  unlucky  Scanian  War  of  1675-79,  Juel  was  one  of  the 
Danish  plenipotentiaries  who  negotiated  the  peace  of  Lund. 
Even  then  he  was  for  an  alliance  with  Sweden  "  till  we  can  do 
better."  This  policy  he  consistently  followed,  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  marriage  of  Charles  XI.  with 
Christian  V.'s  daughter  Ulrica  Leonora.  But  for  the  death  of 
the  like-minded  Swedish  statesman  Johac  Gyllenstjema  in  June 
1680,  Juel's  "  Scandinavian  "  policy  might  have  succeeded,  to 
the  infim'te  advantage  of  both  kingdoms.  He  represented 
Denmark  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  XII.  (December  1697), 
when  he  concluded  a  new  treaty  of  alliance  with  Sweden.  He 
died  in  1700. 

Juel,  a  man  of  very  few  words  and  a  sworn  enemy  of  phrase- 
making,  was  perhaps  the  shrewdest  and  most  cynical  diplomatist 
of  his  day.  His  motto  was:  *'  We  should  wish  for  what  we  can 
get."  Throughout  Ufe  he  regarded  the  political  situation  of 
Denmark  with  absolute  pessimism.  She  was,  he  often  said,  the 
cat's-paw  of  the  Great  Powers.  While  Griffenfeldt  would  have 
obviated  this  danger  by  an  elastic  political  system,  adaptable 
to  all  circumstances,  Juel  preferred  seizing  whatever  he  could 
get  in  favourable  conjunctures.    In  domestic  affairs  Joel  was  ad 
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ftdbcrent  of  the  mercantile  system,  and  laboured  vigorously  for 
the  industrial  development  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  For  an 
aristocrat  of  the  old  school  he  was  liberally  inclined,  but  only 
favoured  petty  reforms,  especially  in  agriculture,  while  he  re- 
garded emancipation  of  the  serfs  as  quite  impracticable.  Juel 
made  no  secret  of  his  preference  for  absolutism,  and  was  one  of 
the  few  patricians  who  accepted  the  tit  le  of  baron.  He  saw  some 
military  service  during  the  Scanian  War,  distinguishing  himself 
at  the  siege  of  Venersborg,  and  by  his  swift  dedsion  at  the 
critical  moment  materially  contribqting  to  his  brother  Niels's 
naval  victory  in  the  Bay  of  Kjoge.  To  his  great  honour  he  re- 
mained faithiful  to  Griffenfeldt  after  his  fall,  enabled  his  daughter 
to  marry  handsomely,  and  did  his  utmost,  though  in  vain,  to 
obtain  the  ex-chancellor's  release  from  his  dungeon. 

See  Cari  Frederik  Brkka,  Dansk  biografisk  Ux.,  art.  "  Jucl  "  (1887, 
&c.):  Adolf  Ditlev  Jdrgcnaen,  P.  Schumacher  CriffeH/eldt  (1893- 

1894).  (R.n.bT 

f  JUEL,  NIELS  (1629-1697),  Danish  admiral,  brother,  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  May  1629,  at  Christiania.  He 
served  his  naval  apprenticeship  under  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruy  ter, 
taking  part  in  all  the  chief  engagements  of  the  war  of  1652-54 
between  England  and  Holland.  During  a  long  indisposition 
at  Amsterdam  in  1655-1656  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  ship-building,  and  returned  to  Denmark  in  1656  a  thoroughly 
equipped  seaman.  He  served  with  distinction  during  the  S  wedo- 
Danish  wars  of  1658-60  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  defence 
of  Copenhagen  against  Charles  X.  During  fifteen  years  of  peace, 
Juel,  as  admiral  of  the  fleet,  laboured  assiduously  to  develop 
and  improve  the  Danish  navy,  though  he  bitteriy  resented  the 
setting  over  his  head  in  1663  of  Cort  Adelaar  on  his  return  from 
the  Turkish  wars.  In  1661  Juel  married  Margrethe  Ulfeldt.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Scanian  War  he  served  at  first  under  Adelaar, 
but  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  November  1675  he  was  appointed 
to  the  supreme  command.  He  then  won  a  European  reputation, 
and  rais^  Danish  sea-power  to  unprecedented  eminence,  by  the 
system  of  naval  tactics,  afterwards  perfected  by  Nelson,  which 
consists  in  cutting  off  a  part  of  the  enemy's  force  and  concen- 
trating the  whole  attack  on  it.  He  first  employed  this  manoni  vre 
at  the  battle  of  Jasmund  off  Ragcn  (May  25,  1676)  when  he 
broke  through  the  enemy's  line  in  close  column  and  cut  off  five 
of  their  ships,  which,  however,  nightfall  prevented  him  from 
pursuing.  Juel's  operations  were  considerably  hampered  at  this 
period  by  the  overbearing  conduct  of  his  Dutch  auxiliary,  Philip 
Almonde,  who  falsely  accused  the  Danish  admiral  of  cowardice. 
A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Jasmund,  ComeUus  Van  Tromp  the 
younger,  with  17  fresh  Danish  and  Dutch  ships  of  the  line,  super- 
seded Juel  in  the  supreme  command.  Juel  took  a  leading  part 
in  Van  Tromp's  great  victory  off  Oland  (June  1,  1676),  which 
enabled  the  Danes  to. invade  Scania  unopposed.  On  the  ist  of 
June  1,677  Juel  defeated  the  Swedish  admiral  Sjdbladoff  Mdcn; 
on  the  30th  of  June  1677  he  won  his  greatest  victory,  in  the  Bay 
of  Kjdge,  where,  with  25  ships  of  the  line  and  1267  guns,  he 
routed  the  Swedish  admiral  Evert  Horn  with  36  ships  of  the  line 
and  1800  guns.  For  this  great  triumph,  the  just  reward  of 
superior  seamanship  and  strategy— at  an  eariy  stage  of  the 
engagement  Juel's  experienced  eye  told  him  that  the  wind  in 
the  course  of  the  day  would  shift  from  S.W.  to  W.  and  he 
took  extraordinary  risks  accordingly — he  was  made  lieutenant 
admiral  general  and  a  privy  councillor.  This  victory,  besides 
permanently  crippling  the  Swedish  navy,  gave  the  Danes  a  self- 
confidence  which  enabled  them  to  keep  their  Dutch  alUes  in  their 
proper  place.  In  the  following  year  Van  Tromp,  whose  high- 
handedness had  become  unbearable,  was  discharged  by  Chris- 
tian v.,  who  gave  the  supreme  comnund  to  Juel.  In  the  spring 
of  1678  Juel  put  to  sea  with  84  ships  carrying  2400  cannon,  but 
as  the  Swedes  were  no  longer  strong  enough  to  encounter  such 
a  formidable  armament  on  the  open  sea,  his  operations  were 
limited  to  blockading  the  Swedish  ports  and  transporting  troops 
to  RUgen.  After  the  peace  of  Lund  Juel  showed  .himself  an 
administrator  and  reformer  of  the  first  order,  and  under  his 
energetic  supervision  the  Danish  navy  ultimately  reached  impos- 
ing dimensioDS,  espedally  after  Juel  became  chief  of  the  admicmlty 
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in  X683.  PeraonaUy  Juel  was  the  noblest  and  most  amiable  of 
men,  equally  bebvedand  respected  by  his  sailors,  simple,  straight- 
forward and  unpretentious  in  all  his  ways.  During  his  Utter 
years  he  was  popukrly  known  in  Copenhagen  as  "the  good  old 
He  died  on  the  8th  of  April  1697. 


See  Garde.  Niels  Jttd  (1842),  and  Den  iatuk,  norshe  Sdmat^  Hi$» 
iorie,  i5J5''70O  (1861).  (R.  N.  B.) 

JUG*  a  vessel  for  holding  h'quid,  usually  with  one  handle  and 
a  lip,  made  of  earthenware,  glass  or  metal.  The  origin  of  the 
word  in  this  sense  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  probably  identical  with 
a  shortened  form  of  the  femim'ne  name  Joan  or  Joanna;  cf.  the 
similar  use  of  Jack  and  Jill  or  Gill  for  a  drinking-vessel  or  a 
liquor  measure.  It  has  also  been  used  as  a  common  expression 
for  a  homely  woman,  a  servant-giri,  a  sweetheart,  sometimes  in  a 
sense  of  disparagement.  In  slang,  "  jug  "  or  "  stone-jug  "  is 
used  to  denote  a  prison;  this  may  po^ibly  be  an  adaptation  of 
Fr.  joug,  yoke,  Lui.  jmgum.  The  word  *'  jug  "  is  probably  onomato- 
poeic when  used  to  represent  a  particular  note  of  the  nightin- 
gale's song,  or  applied  locally  to  various  small  birds,  as  the 
hedge-jug,  &c. 

The  British  Musetmi  contains  a  remarkable  bronze  jug  which 
was  found  at  Kumasi  during  the  Ashanti  Expedition  of  1 896.  U 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  is  decorated  in  relief  with 
the  arms  of  England  and  the  badge  of  the  king.  It  has  a  lid, 
spout  and  handle,  which  ends  in  a  quatrefoil.  An  inscription, on 
three  raised  bands  round  the  body  of  the  vessel,  modernised  runs: 
— "  He  that  will  not  spare  when  he  may  shall  not  spend  when  he 
wQuId.  Deem  the  best  in  eveiy  doubt  till  the  truth  be  tried 
out."  The  British  Museum  Guide  to  the  Medietal  Room  contains 
an  illustration  of  this  vesseL 

A  particular  form  of  jug  is  the  "  ewer,"  the  precursor  of  the 
ordinary  bedroom  jug  (an  adaptation  of  O.  Fr.  ewaire,  med.  Lat. 
aquaria,  water-pitcher,  from  aqua,  water).  The  ewer  was  a  jug 
with  a  wide  spout,  and  was  principally  used  at  table  for  pouring 
water  over  the  hands  after  eating,  a  matter  of  some  necessity 
before  the  introduction  of  forks.  Early  ewers  are  sometimes 
mounted  on  three  feet,  and  bear  inKriptlons  such  as  Venn  Uner. 
A  basin  of  similar  material  and  desigrf  accompanied  the  ewer. 
In  the  i3tb  and  14th  centuries  a  special  type  of  metal  ewer  takes 
the  form  of  animals,  men  on  horseback,  &c.;  these  are  generally 
known  as  aquamaniUs,  from  med.  Lat.  aqua  maniU  or  aqua 
manate  {aqua,  water,  and  tnanare,  to  trickle,  pour,  drip).  The 
British  Museum  contains  several  riamples. 

In  the  i8th  and  early  19th  centuries  were  made  the  drinking- 
vessels  of  pottery  known  as  "  Toby  jugs,"  properly  Toby  FiUpots 
or  Philpots.  These  take  the  form  of  a  stout  old  man,  sometimes 
sealed,  with  a  three-cornered  hat,  the  comers  of  which  act  as 
spouts.  Similar  drinking-vcssels  were  also  made  representing 
characters  popular  at  the  time,  such  as  "  Nelson  jugs,"  8cc 

JUGE,  BOFFILLB  DB  (d.  1502),  French-Italian  adventurer 
and  statesman,  belonged  to  the  family  of  del  Giudice,  which 
came  from  Amalfi,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Angevin 
dynasty.  When  John  of  Anjou,  duke  of  Calabria,  was  conquered 
in  Italy  (1461)  and  fled  to  Provence,  Bofiille  followed  him.  He 
was  given  by  Duke  John  and  his  father,  King  Ren6,  the  charge  of 
upholding  by  force  of  arms  their  claims  on  Catalonia.  Louis  XL, 
who  had  joined  his  troops  to  those  of  the  princes  of  Anjou, 
attached  Boffille  to  his  own  person,  made  him  his  chamberlain 
and  conferred  on  him  the  vice-royalty  of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne 
(1471),  together  with  certain  important  lordships,  among  others 
the  countship  of  Castres,  confiscated  from  James  of  Arroagnac, 
duke  of  Nemours  (1476),  and  the  temporalities  of  the  bishopric 
of  Castres,  confiscated  from  John  of  Armagnac.  He  also  entrusted 
him  with  diplomatic  negotiations  with  Flanders  and  England. 
In  1480  Bo/fiUe  married  Marie  d'  Albret,  sister  of  Alain  the  Great, 
thus  confirming  the  feudal  position  which  the  king  had  given 
him  in  the  south.  He  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  judges  in  the 
trial  of  Rcn£  of  Alencon,  and  showed  such  zeal  in  the  discharge 
of  his  functions  that  Louis  XL  rewarded  him  by  fresh  gifts. 
However,  the  bishop  of  Castres  recovered  his  diocese  (1493)^ 
and  the  heirs  of  the  duke  of  Nemours  took  legal  proceedings  for 
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[tlie  recovery  of  the  countship  of* Castres.  BoffiUe,  with  the 
object  of  escaping  from  his  enemies,  applied  for  the  command  of 
the  armies  of  the  republic  of  Venice.  His  application  was  re- 
fused, and  he  further  lost  the  vfceroyalty  of  Roussillon  (1491)* 
His  daughter  Louise  married  against  hia  will  a  gentleman  of  no 
rank,  and  this  led  to  terrible  family  dissensions.  In  order  to 
disinherit  his  own  family,  Bofhlle  de  Juge  gave  op  the  countship 
of  Castres  to  his  brother-in-law,  Alain  d'Albret  (1494).  He  died 
in  1502. 

See  P.  M.  Ferret ,  BofUU  deJuge,  eomte  de  Castres,  el  la  ripubUque 
de  Venise  (1891);  F.  Pasquter,  Intentaire  des  documents  coneemant 
BofiUe  de  Juge  (1905)-  (M.  P.*) 

JUGGERNAUT,  a  corruption  of  Sans.  JagannXtha,  "  Lord 
of  the  World,"  the  name  imdcr  which  the  Hindu  god  Vishnu  is 
worshipped  at  Puri  in  Orissa.  The  legend  runs  that  the  sacred 
blue-stone  image  of  Jagann2tha  was  worshipped  in  the  solitude 
of  the  jungle  by  an  outcast,  a  Savara  mountaineer,  called  Basu. 
The  king  of  Malwa,  Indradyumna,  had  despatched  Brahmans  to 
all  quarters  of  the  peninsula,  and  at  last  discovered  Basu. 
Thereafter  the  image  was  taken  to  Puri,  and  a  temple,  begun  in 
XI 74,  was  completed  fourteen  years  later  at  a  cost  of  upwards 
of  half  a  million  sterling.  The  site  had  been  associated  for 
centuries  before  and  after  the  Christian  era  with  Buddhism, 
and  the  famous  Car  festival  is  probably  based  on  the  Tooth 
festival  of  the  Buddhists,  of  which  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Fa-Hien 
gives  an  account.  The  present  temple  is  a  pyramidal  build- 
ing, 19a  ft.  high,  crowned  with  the  mystic  wheel  and  flag  of 
Vishnu.  Its  inner  enclosure,  nearly  400  ft.  by  300  ft.,  contains 
a  number  of  smajl  temples  and  shrines.  The  main  temple 
has  four  main  rooms — the  hall  of  offerings,  the  dancing  hall, 
the  audience  chamber,  and  the  shrine  itself — the  two  latter  being 
each  80  ft  square.  The  three  principal  images  are  those  of 
Vishnu,  his  brother  and  his  sister,  grotesque  wooden  figures 
roughly  hewn.  Elaborate  services  are  daily  celebrated  all  the 
year  round,  the  images  are  dressed  and  redressed,  and  four 
meals  a  day  are  served  to  them.  The  attendants  on  the  god 
are  divided  into  36  orders  and  97  classes.  Special  servants  are 
assigned  the  tasks  of  putting  the  god  to  bed,  of  dressing  and 
bathing  him.  The  annual  rent-roll  of  the  ttvnple  was  put 
at  £68,000  by  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter;  but  the  pilgrims'  offerings, 
which  form  the  bulk  of  the  income,  are  quite  unknown  and  have 
been  said  to  reach  as  much  as  £100,000  in  one  year.  Ran  jit 
Singh  bequeathed  the  Koh-i-nor  to  Jagannath.  There  are  four 
chief  festivals,  of  which  the  famous  Car  festival  is  the  most 
important. 

The  terrible  stories  of  pUj^rims  crushed  to  death  la  the  god  '$  honour 
have  made  the  phrase  (Jar  of  Juegemaut  "  synonymotii  wiih  (be 
merciless  sacrifice  of  human  ItveSj  but  these  have  bern  ^^howni  \a  be 
baseless  calumnies.    The  worship  of  Vishnu  is  iiui.j.Mit  of  all 


bloody  rites,  and  a  drop  of  blood  even  accidental! 
gcxi's  presence  is  held  to  pollute  the  officiating  priei 
and  the  consecrated  food.  The  Car  festival  takes 
or  July,  and  the  feature  of  its  celebration  is  the  c 
1  from  the  temple  to  his  "  country-house,"  a  d 
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than  a  mile.  The  car  is  45  ft.  in  height  and  35  ft. 
supported  on  16  wheels  o«  7  ft.  in  diameter.  Vii.....-i  s  hiuiha 
and  sister  have  separate  cars,  slightly  smaller.  To  these  cars  ropes 
are  attached,  and  thousands  of  eager  pilgrims  vie  with  each  other 
fo  have  the  honour  of  dragging  the  god.  Though  the  distance 
is  so  short  the  journey  lasts  several  days,  owing  to  the  deep  sand 
in  which  the  wheels  sink.  Durins  the  festival  serious  accidents 
have  often  happened.  Sir  W.  W.  Huater  in  the  GaxeUeer  of  India 
writes:  "  In  a  doselv  packed,  eager  throng  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men  and  women  under  the  blazing  tropical  sun,  deaths  must  occa- 
nonally  occur.  There  have  doubtless  been  instances  of  pilgrims 
throwing  themselves  under  the  wheels  in  a  frenzy  of  religious 
cxcitcmcntt  but  such  instances  have  always  been  rare,  and  are  now 
unknown.  The  few  suicides  that  did  occur  were,  for  the  most  part, 
cases  of  diseased  and  miserable  objects  who  took  this  means  to  put 
themselves  out  of  pain.  The  official  returns  now  place  this  beyond 
doubt.  Nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Vtslmu- 
worship  than  self-immolation.  Acddeaul  death  within  the  temple 
renders  the  whole  place  unclean.  According  to  Chaitanya,  the 
apostle  of  Jagannath,  the  destruction  of  the  least  of  God's  creatures 
is  a  sin  against  the  Creator." 

Soe  also  Sir  \V.  W.  Hunter's  Orissa  (187a);  and  Disiriet  Caaetteer 
oj  Puri  (1908). 
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iUOOLBR  (Lat.  jeeuiator,  jester),  in  the  modem  sense  a  per- 
former of  sleight-of-hand  tricks  and  dexterous  feats  of  skill  in 
tossing  balls,  plates,  knives,  &c.  The  term  is  practically  synony- 
moos  with  conjurer  (see  CoNjtnaNC).  The  joculhlores  were 
the  mimes  of  the  middle  ages  (see  Drama)  ;  the  French  use  of  the 
word  jongleurs  (an  erroneous  form  of  jongleur)  included  the 
singers  known  as  tr&uvhes\  and  the  humbler  English  minstreb 
of  the  same  type  gradually  passed  into  the  strolling  jugglers, 
from  whose  exhibitions  the  term  came  to  cover  loosely  any 
acrobatic,  pantomimic  and  sleight-of-hand  performances.  In 
ancient  Rome  various  names  were  given  to  what  we  call  jugglers, 
e.g.  veniilatores  (knife-throwers),  and  pilarii  (ball-players). 

JUOURTHA  (Gr.  *hrf6filhs),  king  of  Numidia,  an  illegitimate 
son  of  Mastanabal,  and  grandson  of  Massinissa.  After  his 
father's  death  he  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle  Micipaa  together 
with  his  cousins  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal.  Jugurtha  grew  up 
strong,  handsome  and  intelligent,  a  skilful  rider,  and  an  adept  in 
warlike  exercises.  He  inherited  much  of  Massinissa's  political 
ability.  Midpsa,  naturally  afraid  of  him,  sent  him  to  Spain 
(134  B.C.)  in  command  of  a  Numidian  force,  to  serve  under 
P.  Cornelius  Sdpio  Africanus  Minor.  He  became  a  favourite 
with  Sdpio  and  the  Roman  nobles,  some  of  whom  put  Into  his 
head  the  idea  of  making  himself  sole  king  of  Numidia,  with 
the  help  of  Roman  money. 

In  1 18  B.C.  Midpsa  died.  By  his  will,  Jugurtha  was  associated 
with  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal  in  the  government  of  Numidia. 
Scipio  had  written  to  Midpsa  a  strong  letter  of  recommendation 
in  favour  of  Jugurtha;  and  to  Sdpio,  accordingly,  Midpsa  en- 
trusted the  execution  of  his  will.  None  the  less,  hb  testamentary 
arrangements  utterly  failed.  The  princes  soon  quarrelled,  and 
Jugurtha  claimed  the  entire  kingdom.  Hiempsal  he  contrived 
to  have  assassinated;  Adherbal  he  quickly  drove  out  of  Numidia. 
He  then  sent  envoys  to  Rome  to  defend  hb  usurpation  on  the 
grotmd  that  he  was  the  injured  party.  The  senate  dedded  that 
Numidia  was  to  be  divided,  and  gave  the  western,  the  richer  and 
more  populous  half,  to  Jugurtha,  while  the  sands  and  deserts  of 
the  eastern  half  were  left  to  AdherbaL  Jugurtha's  envoys 
appear  to  have  found  several  of  the  Roman  nobles  and  senators 
accessible  to  bribery.  Having  secured  the  best  of  the  bargain, 
Jugurtha  at  once  began  to  provoke  Adherbal  to  a  war  of  self- 
defence.  He  cotnpletdy  defeated  him  near  the  modem  Philippe- 
ville,  and  Adherbal  sought  safety  in  the  fortress  of  Cirta  (Con- 
stantine).  Here  he  was  besieged  by  Jugurtha,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  interposition  of  a  Roman  embassy,  forced  the  place 
to  capitulate,  and  treacherously  massacred  all  the  inhabitants, 
among  them  hb  cousin  Adherbal  and  a  number  of  ItaUaa 
merchants  resident  in  the  town.  There  was  great  wrath  at  Rome 
and  throughout  Italy;  and  the  senate,  a  majority  of  which  still 
dung  to  Jugurtha,  were  persuaded  in  the  same  year  (xxi)  to 
declare  war.  An  army  was  despatched  to  Africa  imder  the  consul 
L.  Calpumius  Bestia,  several  of  the  Numidian  towns  voluntarily 
surrendered,  and  Bocchus,  the  king  of  Mauretania,  and  Jugurtha'a 
father-in-law,  offered  the  Romans  hb  alliance.  Jugurtha  was 
alarmed,  but  having  at  hb  conmiand  the  accumubted  treasures 
of  Massinissa,  he  was  successful  in  arranging  with  the  Roman 
general  a  peace  which  left  him  in  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Numidia.  When  the  facts  were  known  at  Rome,  the  tribtme 
Memmius  insbted  that  Jugurtha  should  appear  in  person  and  be 
qntetioned  as  to  the  negoriations.  Jt^gurtha  appeared  under  a 
safe  oondoct,  but  he  had  partisans,  such  as  the  tribtme  C 
Baebius,  who  took  care  that  hb  moUth  should  be  dosed.  Soon 
afterwards  be  caused  hb  cousin  Massiva,  then  resident  at  Rome 
and  a  daimant  to  the  throne  of  Numidia,  to  be  assassinated. 
The  treaty  was  thereupon  set  aside,  and  Jugurtha  was  ordered  to 
quit  Rome.  On  thb  occasion  he  uttered  the  well-known  words, 
"  A  dty  for  sale,  and  doomed  to  perish  as  soon  as  it  finds  a 
purchaserl"  (Livy,  E^.  64).  The  war  was  renewed,  and  the 
consul  Spuritts  Albinus  entrusted  with  the  command.  The 
Roman  army  in  Africa  was  thoroughly  demoralized.  An  un- 
successful attempt  was  made  on  a  fortified  town,  Sothul,  in  which 
the  royal  treasures  were  deposited.  The  army  was  surprised 
by  the  enemy  in  a  night  attack,  and  the  camp  was  taken  and 
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plundered.  Every  Roman  was  driven  out  of  Numidii,  and  a 
disgraceful  peace  was  concluded  (109). 

By  this  time  the  feeling  at  Rome  and  in  Italy  against  the 
corruption  and  incapacity  of  the  nobles  had  become  so  strong 
that  a  number  of  senators  were  prosecuted  and  Bestia  and 
Albinus  sentenced  to  exile.  The  war  was  now  entrusted  to 
Quintus  Metellus,  an  able  soldier  and  stem  disciplinarian,  and 
from  the  year  log  to  its  close  in  106  the  contest  was  carried  on 
with  credit  to  the  Roman  arms.  Jugurtha  was  defeated  on  the 
river  Muthul,  after  an  obstinate  and  skilful  resistance.  Once 
again,  however,  he  succeeded  in  surprising  the  Roman  camp  and 
forcing  Metellus  into  winter  quarters.  There  were  fresh  nego- 
tiations, but  Metellus  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  the  king's 
person,  and  this  Jugurtha  refused.  Numidia  on  the  whole 
seemed  disposed  to  assert  its  independence,  and  Rome  had  before 
her  the  prospect  of  a  troublesome  guerrilla  war.  Negotiations, 
reflecting  little  credit  on  the  Romans,  were  set  on  foot  with 
Bocchus  (9.0.)  who  for  a  time  played  fast  and  loose  with  both 
parties.  In  106,  Marius  was  called  on  by  the  vote  of  the  Roman 
people  to  supersede  Metellus,  but  it  was  through  the  perfidy 
of  Bocchus  and  the  diplomacy  of  L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  Marius's 
quaestor,  that  the  war  was  ended.  Jugurtha  fell  into  an  ambush, 
and  was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  Two  years  afterwards,  in 
X04,  he  figured  with  his  two  sons  in  Marius's  triumph,  and  in  the 
subterranean  prison  beneath  the  Capitol — "  the  bath  of  ice,"  as 
he  called  it — he  was  either  stranded  or  starved  to  death. 

Though  doubtless  for  a  time  regarded  by  his  countrymen  as 
their  deliverer  from  Ahe  yoke  of  Rome,  Jugurtha  mainly  owes  his 
historical  importance  to  the  full  and  minute  account  of  him 
which  we  have  from  the  hand  of  Sallust,  himself  afterwards 
governor  of  Numidia. 

See  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge,  ffist,  cfRonu  (1904);  T.  Mommsen,  HisL 
ef  Rome,  book  iv.  cb.  v.;  the  chief  ancient  authorities  (betides 
Sallust)  are  Ltvy,  £^.,  ixii.-lxvii.;  Plutarch,  Marims  and  SttUa; 
Velleius  Patfrcufus,  ii.;  Died.  Sic,  Excapta,  xxsdv.;  Florus,  iiL  I. 
See  also  Marius,  Sulla,  Numidia. 

JUJU,  a  West  African  word  held  by  some  authorities  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Mandingo  gru^gru,  a  charm.  It  is  more  generally 
believed  to  have  been  adapted  by  the  Mandingos  directly  from 
Fr.  joujou,  a  toy  or  playtUng.  The  word,  as  used  by  Europeans 
on  the  Guinea  coast,  was  originally  applied  to  the  objects  which 
it  was  supposed  the  negroes  worshipped,  and  was  transferred 
from  the  objects  themselves  to  the  spirits  or  gods  who  dwelt  in 
them,  and  finally  to  the  whole  religious  beliefs  of  the  West 
Africans.  It  is  currently  used  in  each  of  these  senses,  and  moro 
k)08ely  to  indicate  all  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  n^:roes  of 
the  Guinea  coast,  partiodarly  the  power  of  interdiction  exercised 
in  the  name  of  spirits  (see  Fetishism  and  Taboo). 

JUJUBE.  Under  this  name  the  fruits  of  at  least  two  species 
of  Ziayphus  are  usually  described,  namely,  Z.  vulgaris  and 
Z.  Jujuba>  The  genus  is  a  member  of  the  natural  order  Ana» 
cardiaceae.  The  species  are  small  trees  or  shrubs,  armed  with 
iharp,  straight,  or  hooked  spines,  having  alternate  leaves,  and 
fruits  which  are  in  most  of  the  species  edible,  and  have  an 
agreeable  acid  taste;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  those  of  the 
two  species  mentioned  above. 

Z.  vulgaris  is  a  tree  about  so  feet  high,  extensively  cultivated 
in  many  parts  of  Southern  Europe,  also  in  Western  Asia,  China 
and  Japan.  In  India  it  extends  from  the  Punjab  to  the  north- 
western frontier,  ascending  in  the  Punjab  Himalaya  to  a  height 
of  6500  feet,  and  is  found  both  in  the  wild  and  cultivated  state. 
The  plant  is  grown  almost  exclusively  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit, 
which  both  in  size  and  shape  resembles  a  moderate-sixed  plum; 
at  first  the  fruits  are  green,  but  as  they  ripen  they  become  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour  on  the  outside  and  yellow  within.  They 
ripen  in  September,  when  they  are  gathered  and  preserved  by 
storing  in  a  dry  place;  after  a  time  the  pulp  b^omes  much 
softer  andsweeter  than  when  fresh.  Jujube  fruits  when  carefully 
dried  will  keep  for  a  long  time,  and  retain  their  refreshing  add 
flavour,  on  account  of  which  they  are  much  valued  in  the  countries 
of  the  Mediterranean  region  as  a  winter  dessert  fruit;  and, 

^  The  med.  Lat./N>to  is  a  mocb  akersd  form  of  the  Gr.  ftTv^or. 


brides,  they  are  nutritive  and  demulcent. '  At  one  tioM  • 
decoction  was  prepared  from  them  and  recommended  in  pectoral 
complaints.  A  kind  of  thick  paste,  known  as  jujube  paste, 
was  also  made  of  a  composition  of  gum  arable  and  sugar  dis- 
solved in  a  decoction  of  jujube  fruit  evaporated  to  the  proper 
consistency. 

Z.  Jujuba  is  a  tree  averaging  from  30  to  50  ft.  high,  found 
both  wild  and  cultivated  in  China,  the  Malay  Archipelaga, 
Ceylon,  India,  tropical  Africa  and  Australia.  Many  varieties 
are  cultivated  by  the  Chinese,  who  distinguish  th^m  by  the  shape 
and  size  of  their  fruits,  which  are  not  only  much  valued  as  dessert 
fruit  in  China,  but  are  also  occasionally  exported  to  England. 

As  seen  in  commerce  jujube  fruits  arc  about  the  size  of  a  small 
filbert,  having  a  reddish-brown,  shining,  somewhat  wrinkled 
exterior,  and  a  yellow  or  gingerbread  coloured  pulp  endoaing  a 
hard  elongated  stone. 

The  fruits  of  Zizyphus  do  not  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  lozenges  now  known  as  jujubes  which  are  usually  made  ol 
gum-arabic,  gglatin,  &c.,  and  variously  flavoured. 

JU-JUTSU  or  JIU-JITSU  (a  Chino-Japanese  term,  meaning 
musde-sdence),  the  Japanese  method  ol  oflencc  and  defence 
without  weapons  in  personal  encounter,  upon  which  is  founded 
the  system  of  physical  culture  universal  in  Japan.  Some 
historians  assert  that  it  was  founded  by  a  Japanese  physician 
who  learned  its  rudiments  while  studying  in  China,  but  most 
writers  maintain  that  ju-jutsu  was  in  common  tise  in  Japan 
centuries  earlier,  and  that  it  was  known  in  the  7th  century  b.c 
Originally  it  was  an  art  practised  solely  by  the  nobility,  and 
particularly  by  the  samurai  who,  possessing  the  right,  denied  to 
commoners,  of  carrying  swords,  were  thus  enabled  to  show  their 
superiority  over  common  people  even  when  without  weapons. 
It  was  a  secret  art,  jealously  guarded  from  those  not  privileged 
to  use  it,  until  the  feudal  system  was  abandoned  in  Japan,  and 
now  ju-jutsu  is  taught  in  the  schools,  as  well  as  in  public  and 
private  gymnasia.  In  the  army,  navy  and  police  it  recdvcs 
particular  attention.  About  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century, 
masters  of  the  art  began  to  attract  attention  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  schools  were  established  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Ju-jutsu  may  be  briefly  defined  as  *'  an  application  of  anatomi- 
cal knowledge  to  the  purpose  of  offence  and  defence.  It  differs 
from  wrestling  in  that  it  does  not  depend  upon  muscular  strength. 
It  differs  from  the  other  forms  of  attack  in  that  it  uses  no 
weapon.  Its  feat  consists  in  dutching  or  striking  such  part 
of  an  enemy's  body  as  will  make  him  numb  and  incapable  of 
resistance.  Its  object  is  not  to  kill,  but  to  incapadute  one  for 
action  for  the  time  being  "  (Inaxo  Nitobe,  Buskido:  the  S^  of 
Japan). 

Many  writers  translate  the  term  ju-jutsu  "  to  conquer  by 
yielding  "  (Jap.  /if,  pliant),  and  this  phrase  well  expresses  a 
salient  characteristic  of  the  art,  since  the  weight  and  strength  ol 
the  opponent  are  employed  to  his  own  imdoing.  When,  for 
example,  a  big  man  rushes  at  a  smaller  opponent,  the  smaller 
man,  instead  of  seeking  to  oppose  strength  to  strength,  falls 
backwards  or  sidewise,  pulling  his  heavy  adversary  after  him  and 
taking  advantage  of  his  loss  of  balance  to  gain  some  lock  or  hdd 
known  to  the  science.  This  element  of  yidding'  in  order  to 
conquer  is  thus  referred  to  In  Lafcadio  Heam's  Out  of  Ike  Basti 
"  In  jiu-jitsu  there  is  a  sort  of  counter  for  every  twist,  wrench, 
pull,  push  or  bend:  only  the  jii»jitsu  expert  does  not  oppose 
such  movements.  No;  he  yields  to  them.  But  he  does  much 
more  than  that.  He  aids  them  with  a  wicked  sleight  that 
causes  the  assailant  to  put  out  his  own  shoulder,  to  fracture  his 
own  arm,  or,  in  a  desperate  case,  even  to  break  his  own  neck  or 
back." 

The  knowledge  of  anatomy  mentioned  by  Nitobe  is  acquired 
in  order  that  the  combatant  may  know  the  weak  parts  of  hit 
adversary's  body  and  attack  them.  Several  of  these  sensitive 
places,  for  instance  the  partially  exposed  nerve  in  the  elbow 
popularly  known  as  the  "  funny-bone  "  and  the  complex  ol 
nerves  over  the  stomach  called  the  solar  plexus,  are  familiar  to 
the  European,  but  the  ju-jutsu  expert  is  acquainted  with  many 
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Others  whidi,  when  conipresBed,  struck,  or  pinched,  cause  tem- 
porary paralysis  of  a  more  or  less  complete  nature.  Such  places 
are  the  arm>pit,  the  ankle  and  wrist  bones,  the  tendon  running 
downward  from  the  ear,  the  "  Adam's  apple,"  and  the  nerves  of 
the  upper  arm.  In  serious  fighting  almost  any  hold  or  attack  is 
resorted  to,  and  a  broken  or  badly  sprained  limb  is  the  least  that 
can  befall  the  victim;  but  in  the  practice  of  the  art  as  a  means  of 
physical  culture  the  knowledge  of  the  different  grips  is  assumed 
on  both  sides,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  resisting  too  long.  For 
this  reason  the  combatant,  when  he  feels  himself  on  the  point  of 
being  disabled,  is  instructed  to  signal  his  acknowledgment  of 
defeat  by  striking  the  floor  with  hand  or  foot.  The  bout  then 
ends  and  both  combatants  rise  and  begin  afresh.  It  will  be 
seen  that  a  victory  in  ju-jutsu  does  not  mean  that  the  opponent 
shall  be  placed  in  some  particular  position,  as  in  wrestling,  but  in 
any  position  in  which  bi«  judgment  or  knowledge  tells  him  that, 
unless  he  yields,  he  will  suffer  a  disabling  injury.  This  difference 
existed  between  the  wrestling  and  the  pancratium  of  the  Olympic 
games.  In  the  pancratium  the  fight  went  on  until  one  combatant 
acknowledged  defeat,  but,  although  many  a  man  allowed  himself 
to  be  beaten  into  insensibility  rather  than  suffer  this  humiliation, 
it  was  nevertheless  held  to  be  a  disgrace  to  kill  an  opponent. 

A  modem  bout  at  ju-jutsu  usually  begins  by  thie  combatants 
Uking  hold  with  both  bands  upon  the  collars  of  each  other's 
jackets  or  kimonos,  after  which,  upon  the  word  to  start  being 
given,  the  manoeuvring  for  an  advantageous  grip  begins  by 
pushes,  pulls,  jerks,  falls,  grips  or  other  movements.  Once  the 
wrist,  ankle,  neck,  arm  or  leg  of  an  assailant  is  firmly  grasped  so 
that  added  force  will  dislocate  it,  there  is  nothing  for  the  seised 
man  to  do,  in  case  he  is  still  on  his  feet,  but  go  to  the  floor,  often 
being  thrown  clean  over  his  opponent's  head.  A  fall  of  this  kind 
(k>es  not  necessarily  mean  defeat,  for  the  struggle  proceeds  upon 
the  floor,  where  indeed  most  of  the  combat  takes  place,  and  the 
ju-jutsu  expert  receives  a  bng  training  in  the  art  of  falling  with- 
out injury.  Blows  are  delivered,  not  with  the  fist,  but  with  the 
open  hand,  the  exterior  edge  of  which  is  hardened  by  exercises. 

The  physical  training  necessary  to  produce  ezpertness  is  the 
most  valuable  feature  of  ju-jutsu.  The  system  includes  a  light 
and  nourishing  diet,  plenty  of  sleep,  deep-breathing  exercises,  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air  and  general  moderation  in  habits,  in 
addition  to  the  actual  gymnastic  exercises  for  the  purpose  of 
muscle-building  and  the  cultivation  of  agility  of  eye  and  mind  as 
well  as  of  body.    It  is  practised  by  both  sexes  in  Japan. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  England  and  America  to 
match  ju-jutsu  experts  against  wrestlers,  mostly  of  the  "  catch- 
as-catch  can"  school,  but  these  trials  have,  almost  without 
exception,  proved  unsatisfactory,  since  many  of  the  most  effi- 
cacious tricks  of  ju-jutsu,  such  as  the  strange  holds  and  twists 
of  wrists  and  ankles,  arc  accounted  foul  in  wrestling.  Never- 
theless the  Japanese  athletes,  even  when  obliged  to  forgo  these, 
have  usually  proved  more  than  a  match  for  European  wrestlers  of 
their  own  weight. 

See  H.  Irving  Hancock's  Japanese  Physical  rrotninf  (1904); 
Physical  Training  for  Women  by  Japanese  Methods  (1904)  iThe  Com- 
UeU  Kano  Jiu-jitsu  (Jiudo)  (1905):  M.  Ohashi,  Japanese  Physical 
CuUure  (1904):  K.  Saito,  Jiu-jitsu  Trichs  (1905). 

f  JUJUT,  a  northern  province  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
bounded  N.  and  N.W.  by  Bolivia,  N.E.,  E.,  S.  and  S.W.  by 
Salta,  and  W.  by  the  Los  Andes  territory.  Pop.  (1895), 
40.713?  (i9oS»  estimate),  55,450.  Including  many  mestizos. 
Area,  18,977  «?•  m.,  the  greater  part  being  mountainous.  The 
province  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  three  distinct  ranges  be- 
longing to  the  great  central  Andean  plateau:  the  Sierra  de 
Santa  Catalina,  the  Sierra  de  Humahuaca,  and  the  Sierras  de 
2^nta  and  Santa  Victoria.  In  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  province  are 
the  low,  isolated  ranges  of  Alumbre  and  Santa  Barbara.  Between 
the  more  eastern  of  these  ranges  are  valleys  of  surpassing  fertility, 
watered  by  the  Rio  Grande  de  Jujuy,  a  large  tributary  of  the 
Bermejo.  The  western  part,  however,  is  a  high  plateau  (parts 
of  which  are  11,500  ft.'above  sea-level),  whose  general  character- 
istics are  those  of  the  puna  regions  farther  west.  The  surface 
of  this  high  plateau  is  broken,  semi-arid  and  desolate,  having  a 
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very  scanty  population  and  no  imporUnt  industry  beyond  the 
breeding  of  a  few  goats  and  the  fur-bearing  chinchilla.  There  are 
two  brge  saline  lagoons:  Toro,  or  Pozuebs,  in  the  N.,  and  Casa- 
bindo,  or  GuayaUyoc,  in  the  S.  The  climate  is  cool,  dry  and 
healthy,  with  violent  tempests  in  the  summer  season.  (For  a 
vivid  description  of  this  interesting  region,  see  F.  ODriscoll, 
"  A  Journey  to  the  North  of  the  Argentine  Repubh'c,"  Ceogr. 
Jour,  xxiv.  X904.)  The  agricultural  productions  of  Jujuy  in- 
clude sugar  cane,  wheat,  Indian  com,  alfalfa  and  grapes.  The 
breeding  of  cattle  and  mules  for  the  Bolivian  and  Chilean  markets 
is  an  old  industry.  Coffee  has  been  grown  in  the  department  of 
Ledesma,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent.  There  are  also  valuable 
forest  areas  and  undeveloped  mineral  deposits.  Large  borax 
deposits  are  worked  in  the  northem  part  of  the  province,  the  out- 
put in  190X  having  been  8000  tons.  The  province  is  traversed 
from  S.  to  N.  by  the  Central  Northem  railway,  a  national  govern- 
ment line,  which  has  been  extended  to  the  Bolivian  frontier.  It 
passes  through  the  capital  and  up  the  pucturesque  Humahuaca 
valley,  and  promises,  under  capable  management,  to  be  an  im- 
portant intemational  line,  affording  an  outlet  for  southern 
Bolivia.  The  dimate  of  the  lower  agricultural  districts  is  tropical, 
and  irrigation  is  employed  in  some  places  in  the  long  dry  season. 
The  capita],  Jujuy  (estimated  pop.  1905,  5000),  is  situated  on 
the  Rio  Grande  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Humahuaca  valley,  943  m. 
from  Buenos  Aires  by  ralL  It  was  founded  in  1 593  and  is  403  5  ft. 
above  sea-level.  It  has  a  mild,  temperate  climate  and  pictur- 
esque natural  surroundings,  and  is  situated  on  the  old  route 
between  Bolivia  and  Tucuman,  but  its  growth  has  been  slow. 
'JUKES.  JOSEPH  BEBTB  (181X-1869),  English  geologist,  was 
bom  at  Summer  HUl,  near  Birmingham,  on  the  loth  of  October 
18 IX.  He  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1836.  He  began 
the  study  of  geology  under  Sedgwick,  and  in  1839  was  appointed 
geological  surveyor  of  Newfoundland.  He  returned  to  England 
at  the  end  of  X840,  and  in  x84a  sailed  as  naturalist  on  board 
H.M.S.  "  Fly,"  despatched  to  survey  Torres  Strait,  New  Guinea, 
and  the  east  coast  of  Australia.  Jukes  landed  in  England  again 
in  Jtme  1846.  and  in  August  received  an  appointment  on  the 
geological  survey  of  Great  Britain.  The  district  to  which  he  was 
first  sent  was  North  Wales.  In  1847  he  commenced  the  survey 
of  the  South  Staffordshire  coal-field  and.  continued  this  work 
during  successive  years  after  the  close  of  field-work  in  Wales.  The 
results  were  published  in  his  Geology  of  the  South  Staffordshire 
Coal-field  (1853;  and  ed.  X850),  a  work  remarkable  for  its  accu- 
racy and  philosophic  treatment.  In  1850  he  accepted  the  post 
of  local  director  of  the  geological  survey  of  IreUuid.  The  ex- 
hausting nature  of  this  work  slowly  but  surely  wore  out  even 
his  robust  constitution  and  on  the  29th  of  July  X869  he  died. 
For  many  years  he  lectured  as  professor  of  geology,  first  at  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society's  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  andafterwards 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Science  in  Dublin.  He  was  an  admirable 
teacher,  and  his  Student's  Manual  was  the  favoured  textbook 
of  British  students  for  many  years.  During  his  residence  in 
Ireland  he  wrote  an  article  "  On  the  Mode  of  Formation  of  some 
of  the  River-valleys  in  the  South  of  Ireland  "  (Quarterly  Joum. 
Ceol.  Soc.  X863),  and  in  this  now  classic  essay  he  first  clearly 
sketched  the  origin  and  devebpment  of  rivers.  In  later  yeara 
be  devoted  much  attention  to  the  relations  between  the  Devonian 
system  and  the  Carboniferous  rocks  and  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

Jukes  wrote  many  pawrs  that  *«ti?  printcti  in  ihc  Londan  ind 
Dublin  ge^ilogical  joyrnaU  and  otker  penodic^fa.  Hi'  edited,  and  ia 
great  racsstin:  wroit,  forly-Two  tncmoin.  explanaiOTy  of  the  m^ps  ciT 
the  south-east  and  wrst  crt  trcbud,  aad  prepared  a  KeoJoRical  map  of 
Ireland  on  a  icalc  of  %  m.  to  an  inch*  He  wat  also  the  ttui  hcif  <A 
Excursion!  in  and  abcut  Newjunndhnd  {s  voh.,  JH42);  Narralrpe  sf 
Pie  Surrey  i  Hi  Vpycit  gJH.  M.S.  "  Fiy"  (i  vtilv,  \^^j)\ASkr:Hkoftho 
Physical  Stritctuff  ef  Auitraiia  (1850);  P&fmlt^r  Pkyiuai  Ge^ty 
(18^3);  Studfnt'i  Muftitcl  0/  Ci^^fiy  (1S57:  2nd  <i?d,  iS6j;  a  later 
edition  wsis  rrvis«i  by  A,  Ccikie,  \^^i);  llie  article  "  Geology  "  in 
the  Ency.  Brit,  eth  e<l.  (185*)  and  Stkaal  Manual  a/Cfofoo  (1863). 
See  Letter!,  .!>j .,  p/  J.  Hufit  JvUi,  rdiud,  tdlh  Connectinr  Mtmerial 
NoUs,  by  Mf  Sister  (C.  A.  Browne]  (1B71J,  to  whkh  is  added  « 
chronological  list  of  Jukes's  writings. 

JUUAV  (FlAvnis  Claudiub  Julzanus)  (531-363),  commonly 
called  JuuAN  the  Apostate,  Roman  emperor,  was  bom  in 
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Constantinople  in  331,*  the  ton  of  Julius  Constantius  and  has 
mfe  Basilina,  and  nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great.  He  was 
thus  a  member  of  the  dynasty  under  whose  auspices  Christianity 
became  the  established  reh^on  of  Rome.  The  name  Flavius 
he  inherited  from  his  paternal  grandfather  Constantius  Chlorus; 
Julianus  came  from  his  tn^t^p>»^  grandfather;  Claudius  had 
been  assOmed  by  Constantine's  family  in  order  to  assert  a 
connexion  with  Claudius  Gothicus. 

Julian  lost  his  mother  not  many  months  after  he  was  bom. 
He  was  only  six  when  his  imperial  unde  died;  and  one  of  his 
earliest  memories  must  have  been  the  fearful  massacre  of  his 
father  and  kinsfolk,  in  the  interest  and  more  or  less  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  sons  of  Constantine.  Only  Julian  and  his  elder 
half-brother  Callus  were  spared,  Callus  being  too  ill  and  Julian  too 
young  to  ezdte  the  fear  or  justify  the  cruelty  of  the  murderers. 
Callus  was  banished,  but  Julian  was  allowed  to  remain  in  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  was  carefully  educated  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  family  eunuch  Mardonius,  and  of  Eusebius,  bishop 
of  Nicomedia.  About  344  Callus  was  recalled,  and  the  two 
brothers  were  removed  to  Macellum,  a  remote  and  lonely  castle 
in  Cappadoda.  Julian  was  trained  to  the  profession  of  the 
Christian  religion;  but  he  became  early  attracted  to  the  old 
faith,  or  rather  to  the  idealized  amalgam  of  paganism  and  philo- 
sophy which  was  current  among  his  teachers,  the  rhetoricians. 
Cut  off  from  all  sympathy  with  the  reigning  belief  by  the  terrible 
fate  of  his  family,  and  with  no  prospect  of  a  public  career,  he 
turned  with  all  the  eagerness  of  an  enthusiastic  temperament  to 
the  literary  and  philosophic  studies  of  the  time.  The  old 
Hellenic  world  had  an  irresistible  attraction  for  him.  Love  for 
its  culture  was  in  Julian's  mind  intimatdy  assoriated  with 
loyalty  to  its  religion. 

I  In  the  meantime  the  course  of  events  had  left  as  sole  autocrat 
of  the  Roman  Empire  his  cousin  Constantius,  who,  feeling  hims^ 
unequal  to  the  enormous  task,  called  Julian's  brother  Callus  to 
a  share  of  power,  and  in  March  351  appointed  him  Caesar.  At 
the  same  time  Julian  was  permitted  to  return  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  studied  grammar  under  Nicodes  and  rhetoric  under 
the  Christian  soph^t  Hecebolius.  After  a  short  stay  in  the  capi- 
tal Julian  was  ordered  to  remove  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  rhetoricians  of  the 
time,  and  became  confirmed  In  his  secret  devotion  to  the  pagan 
faith.  He  promised  not  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Libanius,  but 
bought  and  read  them.  But  his  definite  conversion  to  paganism 
was  attributed  to  the  neoplatonist  Mazimus  of  Ephcsus,  who  may 
have  visited  him  at  Nicomedia.  The  downfall  of  Callus  (354)) 
who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  East,  again  expc^ 
Julian  to  the  greatest  danger.  By  his  rash  and  headstrong 
conduct  Callus  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  Constantius  and  the 
eunuchs,  his  confidential  ministers,  and  was  put  to  death. 
Julian  feU  under  a  like  suspidon,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  same 
fate.  For  some  months  he  was  confined  at  Milan  (Mediolanum) 
till  at  the  intercession  of  the  empress  Eusebia,  who  always  felt 
kindly  towards  him,  permission  was  given  him  to  retire  to  a  small 
property  in  Bilhynia.  While  he  was  on  his  way,  Constantius 
recaOed  him,  but  allowed— or  rather  ordered— him  to  take  up 
his  residence  at  Athens.  The  few  months  he  spent  there  (July- 
October  355)  were  probably  the  happiest  of  his  life. 

fhe  emperor  Constantius  and  Julian  were  now  the  sole  sur- 
viving male  members  of  the  family  of  Constantine;  and,  as  the 
emperor  again  feh  himself  oppressed  by  the  cares  of  government, 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  call  Julian  to  his  assistance. 
At  the  instance  of  the  empress  he  was  summoned  to  MHan, 
where  Constantius  bestowed  upon  him  the  hand  of  his  sister 
Helena,  together  with  the  title  of  Caesar  and  the  government  of 
CauL 

A  task  of  extreme  difficulty  awaited  him  beyond  the  Alps. 
During  recent  troubles  the  Alamanni  and  other  German  tribes 
iiad  crosed  the  Rhine;  they  had  burned  many  flourishing  dties, 
.  *  For  the  date  of  Julian's  birth  see  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  (ed. 
Bury),  it.  247,  note  ii.  The  choice  Mems  to  tie  between  May  331 
and  May  333.  If  the  former  be  adopted,  Julian  must  have  died 
in  the  tmrty-third,  fkot  the  thirty-second,  year  of  his  age  (^stated  in 
Ammiaous  MarcelUnus,  xxv.  3. 33). 


and  extended  their  ravaipes  far  into  the  interior  of  GaoL  Tlir 
internal  government  of  the  province  had  also  fallen  into  great 
confusion.  In  spite  of  his  inexperience,  Julian  quickly  bRragfat 
affairs  into  order.  He  completdy  overthrew  the  Alamanni  in 
the  great  battle  of  Strassburg  (August  357).  The  Frankiah 
tribes  which  had  settled  on  the  western  bank  of  the  lower  Rbtne 
were  reduced  to  siri>mis8ion.  In  Gaul  he  rebuilt  the  dties  which 
had  been  laid  waste,  re-established  the  administration  on  a  just 
and  secure  footing,  and  as  far  as  possible  lightened  the  taxes* 
which  weighed  so  heavily  on  the  poor  provincials.  Paris  was 
the  usual  residence  of  Julian  during  his  government  of  Gaol, 
and  his  name  has  become  Insqwrably  associated  with  the  early 
history  of  the  dty. 

Julian's  reputation  was  now  established.  He  was  g^ieral  of  a 
victorious  army  enthusiastically  attached  to  him  and  fovetnor 
of  a  province  which  he  had  saved  from  ruin;  but  he  had  also 
become  an  object  of  fear  and  jealousy  at  the  imperial  court. 
Constantius  accordingly  resolved  to  weaken  his  power.  A 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Persians  was  nuuie  an  excuse  for  with- 
drawing some  of  the  best  legions  from  the  Gallic  army.  JaUam 
recognized  the  covert  purpose  of  this,  yet  proceeded  to  fulfil  the 
commands  of  the  emperor.  A  sudden  movement  of  the  kgioos 
themsdves  dedded  otherwise.  At  Paris,  on  the  night  of  the 
parting  banquet,  they  forced  their  way  into  Julian's  tent,  and, 
proclaiming  him  emperor,  offered  him  the  alternative  other  of 
accepting  Uie  lofty  title  or  of  an  instant  death.  Julian  accepted 
the  empire,  and  sent  an  embassy  with  a  deferential  message  to 
Constantius.  The  message  being  contemptuously  disregarded, 
both  sides  prepared  for  a  decisive  struggle.  After  a  march  of 
unfxamplfd  rapidity  through  the  Black  Forest  and  down  the 


Danube,  Julian  reached  Sirmium,  and  was  on  the  way  to  Coo- 
stantinople,  when  he  received  news  of  the  death  of  Constantiua. 
who  had  set  out  from  Syria  to  meet  him,  at  Mopsuacae 
in  Cilida  (Nov.  3,  361).  Without  further  trouble  Julian  found 
himself  everywhere  acknowledged  the  sole  ruler  of  the  Rnmia 
Empire;  it  is  even  asserted  that  Constantius  himself  on  his 
death-bed  had  designated  him  his  successor.  Julian  entered 
Constantinople  on  the  nth  of  December  361. 

Julian  had  already  made  a  public  avowal  of  paganism,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  secret  adherent  from  the  age  of  twenty.  It 
was  no  ordinary  profession,  but  the  expressibn  of  a  strong  and 
even  enthusiastic  conviction;  the  restoration  of  the  pagan  wor- 
ship was  to  be  the  great  aim  and  controlling  prindple  of  his 
government.  His  rdgn  was  too  short  to  show  what  predse 
form  the  pagan  revival  might  ultimatdy  have  taken,  bow  far 
his  f  edings  xnight  have  become  embittered  by  his  conflict  with  the 
Christian  faith,  whether  persecution,  violence  and  dvH  war  might 
not  have  taken  the  place  of  the  moral  suasion  which  was  the 
method  he  originally  affected.  He  issued  an  edict  of  universal 
toleration;  but  in  many  respects  he  used  his  imperial  inflnmca 
unfairly  to  advance  the  work  of  restoration.  In  order  to  dtpwn 
the  Christians  of  the  advantages  of  culture,  and  discredit  them 
as  an  ignorant  sect,  he  forbade  them  to  teach  rhetoric  The 
symbols  of  pagatiism  and  of  the  imperial  dignity  were  so  artfully^ 
interwoven  on  the  standards  of  the  legions  that  they  could  not 
pay  the  usual  homage  to  the  emperor  without  seeming  to  offer 
worship  to  the  gofls;  and,  when  the  soldiers  came  forward  to 
recdve  the  customary  donative,  they  were  required  to  throw  a 
handful  of  incense  on  the  altar.  Without  directly  exduding 
niri<tian«  from  the  high  offices  of  state,  he  held  that  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  gods  ought  to  have  the  prderence.  In  short, 
though  there  was  no  direct  persecution,  be  exerted  much  more 
than  a  monl  pressure  to  restore  the  power  and  prestige  of  the 
old  faith. 

Having  spent  the  winter  of  361-362  at  Constantinople,  Julian 
proceeded  to  Antioch  to  prepare  for  his  grdat  expedition  against 
Persia.  His  stay  there  was  a  curious  episode  in  his  life.  It  a 
doubtful  whether  his  pagan  convictions  or  his  ascetic  life,  after 
the  fashion  of  an  antique  philosopher,  gave  most  offence  to  the 
so-called  Christians  of  the  dissolute  dty.  They  soon  grew 
heartOy  tired  of  each  other,  and  Julian  took  up  his  winter  quar- 
ters at  TarsuSj  from  which  in  early  spring  he  marchrd  agaiait 


Ffenia.  At  the  bead  of  a  powerful  and  well-appointed  anny  he 
advanced  through  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  as  far  as  Ctesiphon, 
near  which  he  crossed  the  Tigris,  in  face  of  a  Persian  army 
which  he  defeated.  Misled  by  the  treacherous  advice  of  a 
Persian  nobleman,  he  desisted  from  the  siege,  and  set  out  to  seek 
the  main  army  of  the  enemy  under  Shapur  II.  (g.t.).  After  a 
long,  useless  march  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  found  himself 
enveloped  by  the  whole  Persian  army,  in  a  waterless  and  desolate 
country,  at  the  hottest  season  of  the  year.  The  Romans  repulsed 
the  enemy  in  many  an  obstinate  battle,  but  on  the  a6th  of  June 
365  Julian,  who  was  ever  in  the  front,  was  mortally  wounded. 
The  same  night  he  died  in  his  tent.  In  the  most  authentic 
historian  of  his  reign,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  we  find  a  noUe 
speech,  which  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  his  afflicted  officers. 
Soon  after  his  death  the  rumour  spread  that  the  fatal  wound 
bad  been  inflicted  by  a  Christian  in  the  Roman  army.  The 
wellrknown  sutement,  first  found  in  Theodoret  (jf.  5th  century), 
that  Julian  threw  his  blood  towards  heaven,  exclaiming,  **  Thou 
hast  conquered,  O  GalileanI"  is  probably  a  development  of  the 
accountofhisdeathinthepoemsofEphraemSynis. 

From  Julian's  unique  position  as  the  last  champion  of  a 
dying  polytheism,  his  character  has  always  excited  interest. 
Authors  such  as  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  have  heaped  the  fiercest 
anathemas  upon  him;  but  a  just  and  sympathetic  criticism  finds 
many  noble  qualities  in  his  character.  In  childhood  and  youth 
be  had  learned  to  regard  Christianity  as  a  persecuting  force. 
The  only  sympathetic  friends  he  met  were  among  the  pagan 
rhetoricians  and  philosophers;  and  be  found  a  suitable  outlet 
for  his  restless  and  inquiring  mind  only  in  the  studies  of  ancient 
Greece.  In  this  way  he  was  attracted  to  the  old  paganism;  but 
it  was  a  paganism  idealized  by  the  philosophy  of  the  time. 

In  other  respects  Julian  was  no  unworthy  successor  of  the 
Antonines.  Though  brought  up  in  a  studious  and  pedantic 
solitude,  he  was  no  sooner  called  to  the  government  of  Gaul  than 
be  displayed  all  the  energy,  the  hardihood  and  the  practical 
sagacity,  of  an  old  Roman.  In  temperance,  self-control  and  zeal 
for  the  public  good,  as  he  understood  it,  he  was  unsurpassed. 
To  these  Roman  qualities  he  added  the  culture,  literary  instincts 
and  speculative  curiosity  of  a  Greek.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  his  public  life  was  the  perfect  ease  and  mastery 
with  which  he  associated  the  cares  of  war  and  statesman- 
ship with  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  literature  and  phflo- 
sophy.  Yet  even  his  devotion  to  culture  was  not  free  from 
pedantry  and  dilettantism.  His  contemporaries  observed  in 
him  a  want  of  naturalness.  He  had  not  the  moral  health  or 
the  compMed  and  reticent  manhood  of  a  Roman,  or  the  spon- 
taneity of  a  Greek.  He  was  never  at  rest;  in  the  rapid  toixent 
of  his  conversation  he  was  apt  to  run  himself  out  of  breath;  his 
manner  was  jerky  and  spasmodic  He  showed  quite  a  deferen- 
tial regard  for  the  sophists  and  rhetoridana  of  the  time,  and 
advanced  them  to  high  offices  of  state;  tbertf  was  real  cause  foe 
fear  that  he  would  introduce  the  government  of  pedants  in  the 
Roman  empire.  Last  of  all,  his  love  for  the  old  phikwophy  was 
sadly  disfigured  by  his  devotion  to  the  old  superstitions.  He  was 
greatly  given  to  divination;  he  was  noted  for  the  number  of  his 
sacrificial  victims.  Wiu  applied  to  him  the  joke  thit'bad  been 
passed  on  Marcus  Aurelius: "  The  whitecattle  to  Marcus  Caesar, 
greeting.    If  you  conquer,  there  is  an  end  of  us.'* 

BiBUOGRAPHT.— The  worksof  Julian,  of  which  there  are  complete 
editions  by  E.  Spanheim  (Leipcig.  1696}  and  F.  C.  Hertleia  (Teuboer 
series,  1875-1876).  consist  of  the  foUowmg:  (i)  Leilers,  of  which  more 
than  eignty  have  been  preserved  undor  his  name,  although  the 
genuineriess  of  several  has  been  disputed.  For  hb  views  on  religious 
toleration  and  his  attitude  towards  Christiana  and  lews  the  most 
important  are  95-27,  51,  59.  and  the  fragment  in  Hertletn,  i.  371. 
The  letter  of  Gallus  to  Julian,  warning  nim  against  revertmg  to 
heathenism,  is  probably  a  Christian  forgery.  Six  new  letters  were 
discovered  in  1884  by  A  Papadopulos  Kcrameus  in  a  monastery 
on  the  island  of  Chalcu  near  Consuntinople  (see  RJmnisihes  iiuseim, 
xlii.,  1887).  Separate  edition  of  the  letters  by  L.  H.  Heyler  (1828) ; 
see  also  J.  Bidez  and  F.  Curaont.  "  Recherches  sur  la  tradition  MS. 
des  iettrcs  de  rempereur  Julicn  ''  in  Mimoires  couronnis  . . .  pubiUs 
par  I'Aead.  royale  de  Bdgiqw,  Ivii.  (1898)  and  F.  Cumont,  Sur 
eautkenticiU  de  qudqnes  lettres  de  Julien  (1889).  (>)  Orations,  eight 
in  number— twopaaegyriosoa  CooBtaatius,Qns  00  the  empnss  Euae- 
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bia.  t«o  theosafvltical  dedamatiDrts  on  King  Helios  acd  the  Mpthct 
vt  the  Gods,  two  v^^ya  on  true  atid  Ulw;  crynkJsni.  spd  a  coniolatDry 
addt^cs^  to  him§4:lif  on  the  dtfuarturc  at  hb  friend  Saluaiiui  to  the  East. 
{X}  C&i^&rti  or  Symp&titim,  ^  satincml  ccmpd^uon  alter  the  m^nau 
ol  Seaeca'^  Apoctjiocymiatu,  in  which  the  deified  CacKir^  apjiettr  la 
sutxtniSAan  at  il  banquet  ^ivta  m  0\ymjm^,  [u  be  fcnjured  lur  their 
vjcts  and  crimt*  by  old  biknu*,  (^3  MtiOpQiim  (the  beard -hater), 
wmteii  41  AiHiocbp  a  satire  ort  the  bi:L>ntiousness  q(  its  littiAbitanti; 
*hilr  at  thvff^mc  timu  hU  own  jJcrMn  and  manner  of  life  arc  Ercaic4 
in  1  wbimsEtal  spirit.  It  aW  cont^aTos  a  charming  drscHptiofi  td 
Ltitctia  (Parin),  1;  owct  it*  nainc  lo  the  fidkuk  humped  upon  hit 
lw;ard  by  the  Anti*x'hcans^  who  wcii*  in  the  habit  «f  ebAving.  (^}  Five 
epij^rarris,  two  of  wbich  {Anth,  P^ai^*  be  365*  ^^}  arc  of  lorac  tnterct-t. 
(6)  Ko-tA  Xfiwna.rC/r  (Adixrim  Chntfianiti)  m  iKrrt  bix)tki,aa  attack 
on  Chmtianity  written  durin|C  the  PefiUan  campaign,  ii  !<»(. 
Thcgdij?pia«  iL  ordcfni  all  co{>kn  cif  it  ta  be  destroyed,,  and  our 
Iknotvlcdgeof  Its.  contents  is  dcMrivcd  almost  entir«^ly  [jrom  the  C^n^^t 
J»iuinujn  of  CyHli  bi^bop  at  Atcxandna,  written  ibtty  ycArA  laUf 
(see  Juiidni  lihrorMm  cfinira  Ckrislianoj.  quae  lupenuHi,  cdv  C.  J. 
Ncymaan  1 880).  Enj^lisk  Trsnsl^tiom:  Select  works  hjr  J.  Dun- 
Gombc  (i/fU)  CMitAiiiinB  all  ewcpt  the  Rrvt  stven  oratiofiih  (vJiL 
ami  the  fable  from  vii.  arc  included);  the  thecnti'phitAf  «id(lfri4ca 
to  King  Heli'S*  and  th<?  Mii'tber  of  the  Cod*  by  Thoma*  Taylor 
(»79J)  ar«d  C  W,  Khiu  ifi  B^ibn's  CicsmaJ  LibfUfy  (liiSJ;  the  public 
k'ltcre,  by  Iv.  J.  CbinTuwk  ffQOiK 

AuTiiOKirtES.— I*  ^Rtirut;  (a)  Papin  writtrs.  Of  these  the 
niQ^t  trustworthy  and  im partial  »  the  historian  Aianiianus  Mdr- 
cVilUnu^  {x\\  0  ■i.a.v.),  a  contemporary  and  in  part  an  tr>owitnc«5  of 
the  cvrntj  he  dcscritaf*  (other  hibtorian^  are^^SiTiu.i  and  E^trDpius}  i 
the  scphist  Libaniut,  who  in  i^pcaking  of  his  imperial  IrieiHl 
bhowi  hinnscir  crecbtably  fn^  froiii  pxaf^^^nstion  and  serviliiy: 
Eunapiua  (in  hii  bves  dt  MaximuSr  Oriliat^iu^p  the  phyi^irian  and 
frk-iui  of  Jtibant  and  Probajere!>tu£!')  and  Cbudiui  ^fani|tTtinus,  th-e 
paneg>'ri%t^  ar^  lesd  truttwortby.  fft)  Chriftlan  wriitni,  GrcjjoiV 
of  Naziaruui^  the  airtlior  of  two  viok'nt  invectives  a^ajnt  JiaUan; 
Kuflntis;  Socratca;  S4>i<>nicn;  Tb^odon;!;  Pbi|oator{[iufr;  the  pcwfai 
of  Epbracjm  Syrus  wiittca  in  ib^;  2onant«;  Cc4ifcnti6;  ana  litct 
Byfaniiiu'  cbronrDny^phers.  The  j m pre&ikign  whkli  Julian  prudufed 
on  the  (ThHstbina.  of  the  Ea&t  ii  rctlectedl  in  two  byriac  rpmancnd 
publkh^  by  J.  C.  E-.  HofTmann,  Julianoi  <£rr  Ai^trunnige  (l^^oi 
iriri;  alu:i  Th.  Kukdekc  in  ZtitHhtiJt  der  devtsiJttTi  mBTta^Ufidiiehem 
CtidhihaU  11874},  jLiviii.  363). 

7.  MitJtrrn.  For  wtifka  t*fore  1878  sec  B.  Eafi^lmann,  ScripSQrtt 
Griiid  (Htb  ed-,  hy  E.  Prrnsa,  l8«j).  Of  later  vtmks  the  mJ>at 
important  at*  G,  ft,  pe^nd;ilt,  Tht  Emperttr  JvVmnt  i^ngamim  dM 
Chriiiicniiy  (lU^'j);  AUce  Gardner,  Jtdhn,  FkUfftspktf  ^nd  Bmp*for 
(iSgS);  G.  Ncgrii  Jidititt  ike  Apoitck  (Ens:.  tnanA.»  t^osh  £►  Muhcr, 
kaiser  FttiPtui  Citmdiki  Julitinu^  (1901);  P=  Atbrdt  fuiUn  I'apaH^t 


ttjoo-iooij;  C,  Mau.  Di*  Rthi;ii'mf?hii:yiephii!  Kitiier  Juimns  in 
eittm  KtdfH  fl«f  KMf  tidi<fn  utid  die  GMitrmaUtr  {1907)1  J.  " 
andys.  Hitt.  u/  OcHjiicrd  S€hidiirs.kip  {looai,  p,  356;  W*  CKri 
C^Kkiih^  dtr  £Tia:kii{k€n  LititrgJur[i  t^SKl  60J 1 1.  QefTckcit,"iCaii 


Juiianus  und  dio  StrcitoGhriftcn  Dtmcf  Qjgacr,'  in  Nrue  Jahrh,  /. 
d^j  kiaim^hs  AiittiuTn  (tCjioS),  pp,  i&t^igg,  Tlie  sketch  by  Gibbon 
{Dt^Hn£a,nd  FaO,  rhs,  xlx.,  xxii-xxiv.)  and  the  .articles  hy  J,  Wofdv 
worth  in  SjTiith'fr  Dicii&tm^ry  of  C&riitmu  Bi&gfupky  and  A.  Hamack 
la  Keraog-Hsiid^'a  Ee^Iencykl&padm  Jvr  prtfttjiaviixkr  ThMsimgi* 
ix.  (ESOt)  are  valuable,  the  last  e*p«tiall^  (of  the  hiyiojiraphy. 

Cr.  K.;  J,  11  F.) 

J0LtCH  (Fr,  /»i*rrj),  a  town  of  Gtrmany,  jn  tie  Frxisifiaii 
RMne  province,  tm  the  right  bank  of  the  Roer,  16  m.  N.E.  of 
Aix-Ia*Ch  apcilc*  TopAi  floo) ,  54  59  ■  It  con  tflJhi  an  E vangdicAj 
s.nd  two  Roman  CatboUc  thurchcs,  s  gyninadum,  a  school  for 
ijc^n<omiQi5aiDDed  officera,  which  occupies  the  fonncr  ducal 
pakcfi^p  and  a  museum  of  local  ootiqultlti.  Its.  manutocttirei 
include  swgar,  leather  and  paper.  jUJidi  ( formerly  aJ»  GlUch, 
Gulidbe)  the  capiial  of  the  former  ducby  of  th^t  namc^  is  I  he 
Juliociini  aHhn  A  ntonini  lisfKrarium  \  iotnc  hove  ^llributcd  its 
origin  to  Julius  Coc^ar,  It  became  a  fortress  in  the  i  jth  cen- 
tury, ajid  was  captured  by  ihe  srcbduke  Leopold  m  i6sg.  by 
the  Dutdi  tmder  Maurice  of  OTangc  in  161  o^^  and  by  the  Spaniards 
ID  t6?3.  la  tjQA  ti  was la-kcn  by  the  Frcndi,  wbo  held  it  ustil 
ihe  penct  of  Paris  m  iSi^^  Tili  i36d,  when  ii^  vorkfl  were 
ilemoUslied»  Jtilich  raok^HJ  aa  &  fartresa  of  the  second  dsss* 

J  t^ucu.  or  JuLjEw,  Duajv  QT,  In  the  9tb  century  a  crrtaiit 
Matfjicd  woi  count  of  Jiilicb  (p4f  US  Juliaceniis),  a,Qd  towajds 
ibc  eod  oi  tbc  lilh  ccntui^  one  Cerha^d  fecld  this  dignity, 
Thii  Gerhard  fotinded  a  liiinily  of  ttreditary  count*,  who  held 
Jtilich  0^  imaiediatc  vu&aLi  of  the  emperof^  ^a6  In  1356  tht 
county  was  timetd  Lo  th^  rank  of  &  duchy.  The  older  and 
reigning  bmnch  of  ihe  family  died  ia  143J,  whcD  Jollch  poi^^d 
to  Adnlph,  duke  of  Berg  f  J.  14.17 1»  wh^Wongcd  to  «  yoiingtr 
bf^»iich.  Bad  who  liAd  obUi]|t4i|i^  ^igri$^#t&«|^i&rrui£» 
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of  one  of  Ui  ancestors.  Nearly  a  century  later  Mary  (d.  1543) 
the  heiress  of  these  two  duchies,  married  John,  the  heir  of  the 
duchy  of  Geves,  and  in  1521  the  three  duchies,  Jtilich,  Berg  and 
Cleves,  together  with  the  counties  of  Ravensberg  and  La  March, 
were  united  under  John's  sway.  John  died  in  1539  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Wiih'am  who  reigned  until  1592. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  the  duchies  became  very 
prominent  in  European  politics.  The  reigning  duke,  John 
William,  was  childless  and  insane,  and  several  princes  were  only 
waiting  for  his  demise  in  order  to  seize  his  lands.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  princes  were  two  Protestant  princes,  Philip 
Douis,  count  palatine  of  Neubuig,  who  was  married  to  the  duke's 
sister  Anna,  and  John  Sigismund,  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
whose  wife  was  the  daughter  of  another  sister.  Two  other 
sisters  were  married  to  princes  of  minor  importance.  Moreover, 
by  virtue  of  an  imperial  promise  made  in  14SS  and  renewed  in 
1495,  the  elector  of  Saxony  claimed  the  duchies  of  Jttlich  and 
Berg,  while  the  proximity  of  the  coveted  lands  to  the  Netherlands 
made  their  fate  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  the  Dutch.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  at  this  time  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
tension  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  who 
were  fairiy  evenly  matched  in  the  duchies,  and  that  the  rivalry 
between  France  and  the  Empire  was  very  keen,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  situation  lacked  no  element  of  discord.  In  March  1609 
Duke  John  William  died.  Having  assured  themselves  of  the 
support  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  and  of  the  Evangelical  Union, 
Brandenburg  and  Neuburg  at  once  occupied  the  duchies.  To 
counter  this  stroke  add  to  support  the  Saxon  claim,  the  emperor 
Rudolph  IL  ordered  some  imperialist  and  Spanish  troops  to 
seize  the  disputed  lands,  and  it  was  probably  only  the  murder 
of  Henry  IV.  in  May  1610  and  th6  death  of  the  head  of  the 
Evangelical  Union,  the  elector  palatine,  Frederick  IV.,  in  the 
following  September,  which  prevented,  or  rather  delayed,  a 
great  European  war.  About  this  time  the  emperor  adjudged 
the  duchies  to  Saxony,  while  the  Dutch  captured  the  fortress  of 
jUlich;  but  for  all  practical  purposes  victory-  remained  with 
the  "  possessing  princes,"  as  Brandenburg  and  Neuburg  were 
called,  who  continued  to  occupy  and  to  administer  the  lands. 
These  two  princes  had  made  a  compact  at  Dortmund  in  1609 
to  act  together  in  defence  of  their  rights,  but  proposals  for  a  mar- 
riage alliance  between  the  two  houses  broke  dovm  and  differences 
soon  arose  between  them.  The  next  important  step  was  the 
timely  conversion  of  the  count  palatine's  heir,  Wolfgang  William 
of  Neuburg,  to  Roman  Catholicism,  and  his  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  the  powerful  Roman  Catholic  prince,  Duke  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria.  The  rupture  between  the  possessing  princes 
was  now  complete.  Each  invited  foreign  aid.  Dutch  troops 
marched  to  assist  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  Spanish  ones 
came  to  aid  the  count  palatine,  but  throu^  the  intervention 
of  England  and  France  peace  was  made  and  the  treaty  of  Xanten 
was  signed  in  November  1614.  By  this  arrangement  Branden- 
burg obtained  JOlich  and  Berg,  the  rest  of  the  lands  falling 
to  the  count  piaUtine.  In  1666  the  great  elector,  Frederick 
William  of  Brandenburg,  made  with  William,  count  palatine  of 
Neuburg,  a  treaty  of  mutual  succession  to  the  duchies,  providing 
that  in  case  the  male  line  of  either  house  became  extinct  the 
other  should  inherit  its  lands. 

The  succession  to  the  duchy  of  JUlich  was  again  a  matter  of 
interest  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  i8th  century.  The  family  of 
the  counts  palatine  of  Neuburg  was  threatened  with  extinaion 
and  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  promised  the  succession  to  jOlich 
to  the  Prussian  king,.  Frederick  William  I.,  in  return  for  a 
guarantee  of  the  pragmatic  sanction.  A  little  later,  however, 
he  promised  the  same  duchy  to  the  count  palatine  of  Sulzbach, 
a  kinsman  of  the  count  palatine  of  Neuburg.  Then  Frederick 
the  Great,  having  secured  Silesia,  abandoned  his  claim  to  jCdich, 
which  thus  passed  to  Sulzbach  when,  in  1743,  the  family  of 
Neuburg  became  extinct.  From  Sulzbach  the  dudiy  came  to  the 
electors  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and,  when  this  family  died  out  in 
1799,  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  the  head  of  the  other  branch  of 
the  house  of  Wittelsbach.  In  1801  Jtilich  was  seized  by  France, 
tod  by  the  settlement  of  181 5  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Prussia. 


Its  area  was  just  over  1600  sq.  m.  and  its  population  about' 
400,000. 

See  Kuhl.  Geschkhu  <Ur  Stadt  Jilich;  M.  RItter.  Sachseu  nni  ier 
JUtuher  Erbfoleeslrett  (1873).  and  Der  jaicher  Erbfotgekrug.  t6to  bW 
l6tt  (1877);  A.  MQller.  Der  Jidick-Kleaescht  Erbfolftstrtti  im  Jakn 
1614  (1900)  and  H.  H.  Koch,  Di*  R^tnmalim  im  Hen»tfmm  JtUtk 
18831888). 

JUUBN,  STANISLAS  (1797?- 1873),  French  orientalist,  was 
bom  at  Orleans,  probably  on  the  13th  of  April  1797.  Stanidas 
Julien,  a  mechanic  of  Orleans,  had  two  sons,  NoSl,  bom  on  the 
13th  of  April  1797,  and  Stanislas,  bora  on  the  20th  of  September 
1799.  It  appears  that  the  younger  son  died  in  America,  and 
that  No<S  then  adopted  his  brother's  name.  He  studied  classics 
at  the  coll^  de  France,  and  in  182 1  was  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  Greek.  In  the  same  year  he  published  an  edition  of 
the  *EX|yiyt  d/nriry^  of  Coluthus,  with  versions  in  French,  Latin, 
English,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish.  He  attended  the  lectures 
of  Abel  R^musat  on  Chinese,  and  his  progress  was  as  rapid  as  it 
had  been  in  other  languages.  From  the  first,  as  if  by  intuition, 
he  mastered  the  genius  of  the  language;  and  in  1 824  he  published 
a  Latin  translation  of  a  part  of  the  works  of  Mcncius  (Mang-tse), 
one  of  the  nine  classical  books  of  the  Chinese.  Soon  afterwards 
he  translated  the  modem  Greek  odes  of  Kal^os  under  the  titk 
of  La  Lyre  pairiotique  de  la  Crice.  But  such  works  were  not 
profitable  in  a  commercial  sense,  and,  being  without  any  patri- 
mony, Julien  was  glad  to  accept  the  assistance  of  Sir  William 
Dmmmond  and  others,  until  in  1827  he  was  appointed  sub- 
librarian to  the  French  institute.  In  183  2  he  succeeded  R^musat 
as  professor  of  Chinese  at  the  collie  de  France.  In  x  833  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Acad6mie  des  Inscriptions  in  the  place 
of  the  orientalist,  Antoine  Jean  Saint-Martin.  For  some  years 
his  studies  had  been  directed  towards  the  dramatic  and  lighter 
literature  of  the  Chhnese,  and  in  rapid  succession  he  now  brought 
out  translations  of  the  Ho€i4an'ki{L*Hiitoire  du  cerde  de  crate), 
a  drama  in  which  occurs  a  scene  curiously  analogous  to  4he  judg- 
ment of  Solomon;  the  Pik  shay  Ising  ki\  and  the  Tckao-chi  kom 
eul,  upon  which  Voltaire  had  founded  his  Orpkelin  de  la  Ckint 
(1755)'  With  the  versatility  which  belonged  to  his  genius,  he 
next  turned,  apparently  without  difficulty,  to  the  very  different 
style  common  to  Taoist  writings,  and  translated  in  1835  ^  Litre 
des  ricompenses  et  des  peines  of  Lao-tsze.  About  this  time  the 
cultivation  of  silkworms  was  beginning  to  attract  attention  in 
France,  and  by  order  of  the  minister  of  agriculture  Julien  com- 
piled, in  1837,  a  Risutni  des  principaux  Irailis  ckinois  sur  U 
culture  des  mUriers,  et  Ptducation  des  vers-^'SOfe,  which  was 
speedily  translated  into  English,  German,  Italian  and  Russian. 

Nothing  was  more  characteristic  of  his  method  of  studying 
Chinese  than  his  habit  of  collecting  every  peculiarity  of  idion 
and  expression  which  he  met  with  in  his  reading;  and,  in  order 
that  others  might  reap  the  benefit  of  his  experiences,  he  published 
in  1841  Discussions  grammaticates  snr  cerlaines  rl^  de  posHiim 
qui,  en  ckinois,  jouenl  le  mime  rtU  que  les  inflexions  dans  ies  autres 
tongues,  which  he  followed  in  184  a  by  Exercices  pratiques 
d'analyse,  de  syntate,  d  de  iexigrapkie  ckinoiss.  Meanwhile  t» 
1839,  he  had  been  appointed  joint  keeper  of  the  BibltotlW^que 
royale,  with  the  especial  superintendence  of  the  Chineae  books, 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  made  administrator  of  the  c<^^ 
de  France. 

The  facility  with  which  he  had  learneo  Chinese,  and  the  success 
which  his  proficiency  commanded,  naturally  inclined  less  gifted 
scholars  to  resent  the  impatience  with  which  he  regarded  their 
mistakes,  and  at  different  times  bitter  controversies  arose  between 
Julien  and  his  fellow  sinologues  on  the  one  subject  which  they 
had  in  common.  In  1842  appeared  from  his  busy  pen  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Tao  te  King,  the  celebrated  work  in  which  Lao-tsze 
attempted  to  explain  his  idea  of  the  relation  existing  between' 
the  universe  and  something  which  he  called  Too,  and  on  which 
the  religion  of  Taoism  is  based.  From  Taoism  to  Buddhism 
was  a  natural  transition,  and  about  this  time  Julien  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Buddhist  Uterature  of  China,  and  more  espedalljr 
to  the  travels  of  Buddhist  pilgrims  to  India.  In  order  that  he 
might  beuer  noderstand  the  rtfereacca  to  Indian  {nstHQUont. 
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and  the  transcriptions  in  Chinese  of  Sanskrit  words  and  proper 
names,  he  began  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  and  in  1853  brought  out 
his  Voyaia  du  piUrin  Hiouen-tsang,  which  is  rei^rded  by  some 
critics  as  his  most  valuabfe  work.  Six  years  later  he  published 
Les  Avaddnas,  contts  el  apohgua  Indient  inconnus  jusqu*d  u 
jour,  sums  de  poisies  et  de  nouveiUs  chinoists.  For  the  benefit  of 
future  students  he  disclosed  his  system  of  deciphering  Sanskrit 
words  occurring  in  Chinese  books  in  his  Mltkod*  pour  dichifrer  €i 
transcrire  Us  noms  sanscrits  qui  st  rencotUrent  dgns  Us  Ihres  ckinois 
(1861).  This  work,  which  contains  much  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance, falls  short  of  the  value  which  its  author  was  accustomed 
to  attach  to  it.  It  bad  escaped  his  observation  that,  since  the 
translations  of  Sanskrit  works  into  Chinese  were  undertaken  in 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  the  same  Sanskrit  words  were  of 
necessity  differently  represented  in  Chinese  characters  in  accor- 
dance with  the  dialectical  variations.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can 
therefore  possibly  be  laid  down  for  the  decipherment  of  Chinese 
transcriptions  of  Sanskrit  words,  and  the  effect  of  this  impossi- 
biliiy  was  felt  though  not  recognised  by  Julien,  who  in  order  to 
make  good  his  rule  was  occasionally  obliged  to  suppose  that 
wrong  characters  had  by  mistake  been  introduced  into  the  texts. 
His  Indian  stndies  led  to  a  controversy  with  Joseph  Toussaint 
Reinaud,  which  was  certainly  not  free  from  the  gall  of  bitterness. 
Among  the  many  subjects  to  which  be  turned  his  attention  were 
the  native  industries  of  China,  and  his  woil;  on  the  Hisloke  et 
fabrication  dela  porcelaine  dnnoise  is  likely  to  remain  a  standard 
work  on  the' subject.  In  another  volume  he  also  published 
an  account  of  the  Industrigs  atuiennes  et  modemes  d€  Pempiro 
ckinois  (1869),  translated  from  native  authorities.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  more  serious  undertakings  he  translated  the  San  tseu 
King  (Lt  Litre  des  trois  mots) ;  Tksien  tseu  wen  (Le  Lime  de  mille 
fwoCi);  Les  Deux  cousines;  NouuUea chinoises;  the  Fing  ckan ling 
yon  (Us  Deux  jemnes  fiUes  lettries);  and  the  DiaUghi  Cinesi,  Jy> 
Uk'ang  k'  eou4*  eou-koa.  His  last  work  of  importance  was  SyntaxM 
mnnelU  de  la  tongue  ckinois*  (^869),  in  which  he  gave  the  result 
of  his  study  of  the  Unguage,  and  collected  a  vast  array  of  facts 
and  of  idiomatic  expressions.  A  more  scientific  arranftraent 
and  treatment  of  his  subject  would  have  added  much  to  the  value 
of  this  work,  which,  however,  contains  a  mine  of  material  which 
amply  repays  exploration.  One  great  secret  by  which  Julien 
acquired  his  grasp  of  Chinese,  was,  as  we  have  said,  his  methodical 
collection  of  phrases  and  idiomatic  expressions.  Whenever  in 
the  course  of  bis  reading  be  met  with  a  new  phrase  or  expression, 
he  entered  it  on  a  card  which  took  its  place  in  regular  order  ia 
a  long  series  of  boxes.  At  his  death,  which  took  pkce  on  the 
X4th  of  February  1873,  be  left,  it  is  said»  250,000  of  such  cards^ 
about  the  fate  of  which,  however,  little  seems  to  be  known.  In 
politics  Julien  was  imperialist,  and  in  1863  he  was  made  a  com- 
mander of  the  legion  of  honour  in  recognition  of  the  services  he 
bad  rendered  to  literature  during  the  second  empire. 

See  notice  and  bibUogTaphy  by  WaUon,  Mim.  de  VAcad.  des 
Inscr,  (1864).  xxxi.  40^458.  (R-  K.  D.) 

JULIUS,  the  name  of  three  popes. 

Julius  I.,  pope  from  337  to  352,  was  chosen  as  successor  of 
Harcus  after  the  Roman  see  had  been  vacant  four  months. .  He 
is  chiefly  known  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  Arian  con- 
troversy. Aft^r  the  Eusebians  had,  at  a  synod  held  in  Antioch, 
renewed  their  deposition  of  Athanasius  they  resolved  to  send 
delegates  to  Constans,  emperor  of  the  West,  and  also  to  Jtdius, 
setting  forth  the  grounds  on  which  they  had  proceeded.  The 
latter,  after  expressing  an  opinion  favourable  to  Athanasius, 
adroitly  invited  both  parties  to  lay  the  case  before  a  synod  to  be 
presided  over  by  nimself.  This  proposal,  however,  the  Eastern 
bishops  declined  to  accepL  On  his  second  banishment  from 
Alexandria,  Athanasius  came  to  Rome,  and  was  recognixed  as  a 
regular  bishop  by  the  synod  held  in  340.  It  was  through  the 
influence  of  Julius  that,  at  a  later  date,  the  council  of  Sardtca  in 
Illyria  was  held,  which  was  attended  only  by  seventy-six  Eastern 
bishops,  who  speedily  withdrew  to  Philippopolis  and  deposed 
Julius,  along  with  Athanasius  and  others.  The  Western  bishops 
who  remained  confirmed  the  previous  decisions  of  the  Roman 
^mod;  and  by  its  3rd,  4th  and  sth  decrees  relating  to  the  rights 
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of  revision,  the  council  of  Sardica  endeavoured  to  settle  the 
procedure  of  ecclesiastical  appeals.  Julius  on  his  death  in  April 
352  was  succeeded  by  Liberius.  (L.  D.*) 

Juuus  II.  (GiuUano  della  Rovere),  pope  from  the  ist  of 
November  1503  to  the  2xst  of  February  15 13,  was  born  at  Savona 
in  1443.  He  was  at  first  intended  for  a  commercial  career,  but 
later  was  sent  by  his  uncle,  subsequently  Sixtus  IV.,  to  be  edu- 
cated among  the  Franciscans,  although  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  joined  that  order.  He  was  loaded  with  favours  during 
his  uncle's  pontificate,  being  made  bishop  of  Carpentras,  bishop 
of  Bologna,  bishop  of  Vercelli,  archbishop  of  Avignon,  cardinal- 
priest  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  and  of  Sti  Dodid  Apostoli,and  car- 
dinal-bishop of  Sabina,  of  Frascati,  and  finally  of  Ostia  and 
Velletri.  In  1480  he  was  made  legate  to  France,  mainly  to  settle 
the  question  of  the  Burgundian  inheritance,  and  acquitted  him- 
self with  such  ability  during  his  two  years'  stay  that  he  acquired 
an  influence  in  the  college  of  cardinaJs  which  became  paramount 
during  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  VIII.  A  rivalry,  however, 
growing  up  between  him  and  Roderigo  Borgia,  he  took  refuge 
at  Ostia  after  the  latter's  election  as  Alexander  VL,  and  in  1494 
went  to  France,  where  he  incited  Charles  VIU.  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  Naples.  He  accompanied  the  young  king  on  his 
campaign,  and  sought  to  convoke  a  council  to  inquire  mto  the 
conduct  of  the  pope  with  a  view  to  his  deposition,  but  was 
defeated  in  this  through  Alexander's  machinations.  During  the 
remainder  of  that  pontificate  Delia  Rovere  remained  in  France, 
nominally  in  support  of  the  pope,  for  whom  he  negotiated  the 
treaty  of  1498  with  Louis  XII.,  but  in  reality  bitterly  hostile 
to  him.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  (1503)  he  returned  to  Italy 
and  supported  the  election  of  Pius  HI.,  who  was  then  suffering 
from  an  incurable  malady,  of  which  he  died  shortly  afterwards. 
Delia  Rovere  then  won  the  support  of  Cesare  Borgia  and  was 
unanimously  elected  pope.  Julius  II.  from  the  beginning 
repudiated  the  system  of  nepotism  which  had  flourished  under 
Sixtus  IV.,  Innocent  VIII.  and  Alexander  VI.,  and  set  himself 
with  courage  and  determination  to  restore,  consolidate  and 
extend  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Church.  By  dexterous 
diplomacy  he  fint  succeeded  (rso4)  ia  rendering  it  impossible 
for  Cesare  Borgia  to  remain  in  Itaty.  He  then  pacified  Rome 
and  the  surrounding  country  by  recondh'ng  the  powerful  houses 
of  Orsini  and  Colonna  and  by  winning  the  other  nobles  to  his  own 
cause.  In  1 504  he  arbitrated  on  the  differences  between  France 
and  Germany,  and  concluded  an  alliance  with  them  in  order  to 
oust  the  Venetians  from  Faenxa,  Rimini  and  other  towns  which 
they  occupied.  The  alliance  at  first  resulted  only  in  compelh'ng 
the  surrender  of  a  few  unimpoitant  fortresses  In  the  Romagna; 
but  Julius  freed  Perugia  and  Bologna  in  the  brilliant  campaign 
of  1506.  In  1508  he  concluded  against  Venice  the  famous 
league  of  Cambray  with  the  emperor  Maxinulian,  Louis  XII. 
of  France  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and  in  the  following  year 
placed  the  city  of  Venice  under  an  interdict.  By  the  single 
battle  of  Agnadello  the  Italian  dominion  of  Venice  was  practi- 
cally lost;  but  as  the  allies  were  not  satisfied  with  merely  effect- 
ing his  purposes,  the  pope  entered  into  a  combination  with  the 
Venetians  against  those  who  immediately  before  had  been 
engaged  in  his  behalf.  He  absolved  the  Venetians  in  the  beginning 
of  1 5 10,  and  shortly  afterwards  placed  the  ban  on  France.  At 
a  synod  convened  by  Louis  XII.  at  Tours  in  September,  the 
French  bishops  announced  their  withdrawal  from  the  papal 
obedience  and  resolved,  with  Maximilian's  co-operation,  to  seek 
the  deposition  of  Julius.  In  November  1511  a  council  actually 
met  at  Pisa  for  this  object,  but  its  efforts  were  fruitless.  Julius 
forthwith  formed  the  Holy  league  with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and 
with  Venice  against  France,  in  which  both  Henry  VIII.  and  the 
emperor  ultimately  joined.  The  French  were  driven  out  of  Italy 
in  1 5 1 2  and  papal  authority  was  once  more  securely  established  in 
the  sutes  immediately  around  Rome.  Julius  had  already  issued, 
on  the  18th  of  July  1511,  the  summons  for  a  general  council  to 
deal  with  France,  with  the  reform  of  the  Church,  and  with  a  war 
against  the  Turks.  This  council,  which  is  known  as  the  Fifth 
Lateran,  assembled  on  the  3rd  of  May  1512,  condemned  the 
celebrated  pragmatic  sanction  of  the  French  church;  ^d  was 
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JULLIEN.  LOUIS  AMTOINB  (181 2-1860),  musical  conductor. 
was  bom  at  Sisteron,  Basses  Alpes,  France,  on  the  ajrd  of  April 
1812,  and  studied  at  the  Paris  conservatoire.  His  fondness 
for  the  lightest  forms  of  music  cost  him  his  position  in  the  school, 
and  after  conducting  the  band  of  the  Jardin  Turc  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Paris  to  escape  his  creditors,  and  came  to  London, 
where  he  formed  a  good  orchestra  and  established  promenade 
concerts.  Subsequently  he  travelled  to  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
America  with  his  orchestra.  For  many  years  he  was  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  world  of  popular  music  in  England,  and  his  portly 
form  with  its  gorgeous  waistcoats  occurs  very  often  in  the  early 
volumes  of  Punch.  He  brought  out  an  opera,  Pidro  il  Grand*, 
at  Covent  Garden  (1852)  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  that  ruined 
him,  for  the  piece  was  a  complete  failure.  He  was  in  America 
until  1854,  when  he  returned  to  London  for  a  short  time;  ulti- 
mately be  went  back  to  Paris,  where,  in  1859,  he  was  arrea^ 
for  debt  and  put  into  prison.  He  lost  his  reason  soon  af  tcnrards, 
and  died  on  the  i4lh  of  March  i860. 

JULLUNDUR,  or  Jalandhas,  a  dty  of  British  India,  givii« 
its  name  to  a  district  and  a  division  in  the  Punjab.  The  dty 
is  260  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Delhi.  Pop.  (1901),  67,735.  It  is 
the  headquarters  of  a  brigade  in  the  3rd  division  of  tbie  northern 
army.  There  are  an  American  Presbyterian  mission,  a  govern- 
ment normal  school,  and  high  schools  supported  by  Hindu  bodies. 

The  DiSTSicT  of  Jullunouk  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the 
tract  known  as  the  Jullundur  Doab,  between  the  rivers  Sutlej 
and  Beas,  except  that  it  is  separated  from  the  Beas  by  the  st&te 
of  Kapurthala.  Area,  1431  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  9x7,587, 
showing  an  increase  of  x  %  in  the  decade;  the  average  dcxoity 
is  64X  persons  per  square  mile,  being  the  highest  in  the  province. 
Cotton-weaving  and  sugar  manufacture  are  the  principal 
industries  for  export  trade,  and  silk  goods  and  wheat  are  idso 
exported.  The  district  is  crossed  by  the  main  line  of  the 
North-Wcstern  railway  from  Phillaur  towards  Amritsar. 

The  Jtdlundur  Doab  in  early  times  formed  the  Hindu  kingdom 
of  Katoch,  ruled  by  a  family  of  Rajputs  whose  dcacendanu  still 
exist  in  the  petty  princes  of  the  Kangra  hills.  Under  Mahom- 
medan  rule  the  Doab  wai  generally  attached  to  the  proviDoe 
of  Lahore,  in  which  it  is  included  as  a  circar  or  governorship  in 
the  great  revenue  survey  of  Akbar.  Its  governors  seem  to  have 
held  an  autonomous  position,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  fixed 
tribute  into  the  imperial  treasury.  The  Sikh  revival  extended 
to  Jullundur  at  an  cajly  period,  and  a  number  of  petty  chieftains 
made  themselves  independent  throughout  the  Doab..  In  1766 
the  town  of  Jullundur  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sikh  confederacy 
of  Faix-ulla-puria,  then  presided  over  by  Rhushal  Singh.  H^ 
son  and  successor  built  a  masonry  fort  in  the  town,  while  several 
other  leaders  similariy  fortified  themselves  in  the  suburbs. 
Meanwhile,  Ranjit  Singh  was  consolidating  his  power  in  the 
south,  and  in  181  x  he  annexed  the  Faiz-ulla-puria  dominions. 
Thenceforth  Jullundur  became  the  capital  of  the  Lahore  posses- 
sions in  the  Doab  until  the  British  annexation  at  the  dose  of 
the  first  Sikh  war  (1846). 

The  Division  or  Jullundttk  comprises  the  five  districts  of 
Kangra,  Hoshiarpur,  Jullundur,  Ludhiana  and  Ferozepore,  all 
lying  along  the  river  Sutlej.  Area,  19,4x0  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901), 
4,306,662. 

See  Jullundur  Dislrui  CauU€er  (Lahore,  1908). 

JULY,  the  seventh  month  in  the  Christian  calendar,  consisting 
of  thirty-one  days.  It  was  originally  the  fifth  month  of  the  year, 
and  as  such  was  called  by  the  Romans  QuinlUis.  The  later 
name  of  Julius  was  given  in  honour  of  Julius  Caesar  (who  was 
bom  in  the  month);  it  came  into  use  in  the  year  of  his  death. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  called  July  HegmSnatk^  "hay-month,"  or 
Moid-mdnaih,  "mead-month,"  the  meadows  being  then  in 
bloom.  Another  name  was  ajtera  /fSa, "  the  latter  mild  month," 
in  contradistinction  to  June,  which  was  named  "the  former 
mild  month."  Chief  dates  of  the  month:  3rd  July,  Dog  Days 
begin;  isth  July,  St  Swithin;  25th  July,  St  James. 

JUMALA,  the  supreme  god  of  the  ancient  Finns  and  Lapps. 

^nong  some  trib^  he  is  called  Num  or  Jilibeambaertje,  as 

'or  of  the  flocks.    Jumala  indicates  rather  godhead  than 
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a  divine  being.  In  the  runes  Ukko,  the  grmndUther,  the  sender 
of  the  thunder,  takes  the  place  of  Jumala. 

JUMIBGES,  a  village  of  north-western  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine-Inf^rieure,  17  m.  W.  of  Rouen  by  ro^id,  on  a 
peninsula  formed  by  a  bend  of  the  Seine.  Pop.  (1Q06),  344. 
Ju midges  is  famous  for  the  imposing  ruins  of  its  abbey,  one  of 
the  great  establishments  of  the  Benedictine  order.  The  principal 
remains  are  those  of  the  abbey-church,  built  from  1040  to  1067; 
these  comprise  the  facade  with  two  towers,  the  walls  of  the  nave, 
a  wall  and  sustaining  arch  of  the  great  central  tower  and  debris 
of  the  choir  (restored  in  the  ijth  century).  Among  the  minor 
relics,  preserved  in  a  small  museum  in  a  building  of  the  14th 
century,  are  the  stone  which  once  covered  the  grave  of  Agnes 
Sorel,  and  two  recumbent  figures  of  the  i  jlh  century,  commonly 
known  as  the  ^ncniiSf  and  representing,  according  to  one  legend^ 
two  sons  of  Clovis  II.,  who,  as  a  punishment  for  revolt  against 
their  father,  had  the  tendons  of  their  arms  and  legs  cut,  and  were 
set  adrift  in  a  boat  on  the  Seine.  Another  tradition  states  that 
the  statues  represent  Thassilo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Theodo 
his  son,  relegated  to  Jumidges  by  Charlemagne.  The  church 
of  St  Pierre,  which  adjoins  the  south  side  of  the  abbey<hurch, 
was  built  in  the  14th  century  as  a  continuation  of  a  previous 
church  of  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  of  which  a  fragment  still 
survives.  Among  the  other  ruins,  those  of  the  chapter-house 
(13th  century)  and  refectory  (12th  and  xsth  centuries)  also 
survive. 

The  abbey  of  Jumidges  was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century  by  St  Philibert,  whose  name  is  still  to  be  read  on 
gold  and  silver  a)ins  obtained  from  the  site.  The  abbey  was 
destroyed  by  the  Normans,  but  was  rebuilt  in  928  by  William 
Longsword,  duke  of  Normandy,  and  continued  to  exist  till  1790. 
Charles  VII.  often  resided  there  with  Agnes  Sorel,  who  had  a 
manor  at  Mesnil-sous-Jumieges  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  died 
in  the  monastery  in  1450. 

JUMILLA.  a  town  of  eastern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Murda, 
40  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Murda  by  road,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Arroyo  del  Jua,  a  left-bank  tributary  of  the  Segara.  Pop. 
(1900),  16,446.  Jumilla  occupies  part  of  a  narrow  valleyi 
enclosed  by  mountains.  An  ancient  citadel,  several  churches, 
a  Franciscan  convent,  and  a  hospital  are  the  principal  buildings. 
The  church  of  Santiago  is  noteworthy  for  its  fine  paintings  and 
frescoes,  some  of  which  have  been  attributed,  though  on  doubtful 
authority,  to  Peter  Paul  Rubens  and  other  illustrious  artists. 
The  local  trade  is  chiefly  in  coarse  cloth,  esparto  fabrics,  wine 
and  farm  produce. 

.  JUHNA»  or  Jamuna,  a  river  of  northern  India.  Rising  in 
the  Himalayas  in  Tehri  state,  about  5  m.  N.  of  the  Jamnotri 
hot  springs,  in  31'  3'  N.  and  78**  30'  E.,  the  stream  first  flows 
S.  for  7  m.,  then  S.W.  for  3a  m.,  and  afterwards  due  S.  for  26  m., 
receiving  several  small  tributaries  in  its  course.  It  afterwards 
turns  sharply  to  the  W.  for  14  m.,  when  it  is  joined  by  the  large 
river  Tons  from  the  north.  The  Jumna  here  emerges  from  the 
Himalayas  into  the  valley  of  the  Dun,  and  flows  in  a  S.W. 
direction  for  22  m.,  dividing  the  Kiarda  Dun  on  the  W.  from  the 
Dehra  Dun  on  the  £.  It  then,  at  the  9Sth  mile  of  its  course, 
forces  its  way  through  the  Siwalik  hills,  and  debouches  upon  the 
plains  of  India  at  Fyzabad  in  Saharanpur  districL  By  this 
time  a  large  river,  it  gives  off,  near  Fyzabad,  the  eastern  and 
western  Jumna  canals.  From  Fyzabad  the  river  flows  for 
65  m.  in  a  S.S.W.  direction,  receiving  the  Maskarra  stream  from 
the  east.  Near  Bidbauli,  in  Muzaflarnagar  district,  it  turns 
due  S.  for  80  m.  to  Delhi  city,  thence  S.£.  for  a?  m.  to  near 
Dankaur,  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Hindan  river  on  the  east. 
From  Dankaur  it  resumes  its  southerly  course  for  100  m.  to 
Mahaban  near  Muttra,  where  it  turns  £.  for  nearly  300  m., 
passing  the  towns  of  Agra,  Ferozabad  and  Etawah,  receiving 
on  its  left  bank  the  Karwan-nadi,  and  on  its  right  the  Banganga 
(Utanghan).  From  Etawah  it  flows  140  m.  S.E.  to  Hamirpur, 
being  joined  by  the  Sengar  on  its  north  bank,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  great  river  Chambal  from  the  west,  and  by  the  Sind. 
From  Hamirpur,  the  Jumna  flows  nearly  due  E.,  until  it  enters 
ikllahabad  district  and  passes  Allahabad  dty,  below  which  it 
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falls  into  the  GangM  in  35^  35^  N.  and  8x*^  55'  E.  In  this  last 
part  of  its  course  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Betwa  and  the  Ken. 
Where  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges  unite  is  the  prayag,  or  i;dace 
of  pilgrimage,  where  devout  Hindus  resort  in  thousands  to  wash 
and  be  sanctified. 

The  Jumna,  after  issuing  from  the  hills,  has  a  longer  couxse 
through  the  United  Provinces  than  the  Ganges,  bnt  is  not  so 
large  nor  so  important  a  river;  and  above  Agra  in  the  hot  season 
it  dwindles  to  a  small  stream.  This  is  no  doubt  partly  caused 
by  the  eastern  and  western  Jumna  canals,  of  which  the  former, 
constructed  in  1823-1830,  irrigates  300,000  acres  in  the  districts 
of  Saharanpur,  Muzaflamagar  and  Meerut,  in  the  United 
Provinces;  while  the  latter,  consisting  of  the  reopened  channels 
of  two  canals  dating  from  about  1350  and  1638  respectively, 
extends  through  the  districts  of  Umballa,  Karnal,  Hissar, 
Rohtak  and  Delhi,  and  the  native  states  of  Patiala  and  Jind 
in  the  Punjab,  irrigating  6oO|Ooo  acres.  The  headworks  of  the 
two  canals  are  situated  near  the  point  where  the  river  issues 
from  the  SiwAliks. 

The  traffic  on  the  Jumna  is  not  very  considerable;  in  its  upper 
portion  timber,  and  in  the  lower  stone,  grain  and  cotton  are 
the  chief  articles  of  commerce,  canied  in  the  dumsy  barges 
which  navigate  its  stream.  Its  waters  are  dear  and  blue,  while 
those  of  the  Ganges  are  yellow  and  muddy;  the  difference 
between  the  streams  can  be  discerned  for  some  distance  bdow 
the  point  at  which  they  unite.  Its  banks  are  high  and  rugged, 
often  attaining  the  proportions  of  difis,  and  the  ravines  which 
run  into  it  are  deeper  and  larger  than  those  of  the  Ganges.  It 
traverses  the  extreme  edge  of  the  alluvial  plain  of  Hindustan* 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  its  course  it  almost  touches  the  Bundcl- 
khand  offshoots  of  the  Vindhy&  range  of  mountains.  Its  passage 
is  therefore  more  tortuous,  and  the  scenery  along  its  banks  more 
varied  and  pleasing,  than  is  the  case  with  the  Ganges. 

The  Jumna  at  its  source  near  Jamnotri  is  10,849  ft.  above  the 
sea-level;  at  Kotnur,  x6  m.  lower,  it  is  only  5036  ft.;  so  that, 
between  these  two  places>  it  faUs  at  the  rate  of  314  ft.  in  a 
mile.  At  its  junction  with  the  Tons  it  is  x686  ft.  above  the 
sea;  at  its  junction  with  the  Asan,  1470  ft.;  and  at  the  point 
where  it  issues  from  the  SiwSlik  hiUs  into  the  plains,  1276  ft. 
The  catchment  area  of  the  river  b  x  18,000  sq.  m.;  its  flood 
discharge  at  Allahabad  is  estimated  at  1,333,000  cub.  ft.  per 
second.  The  Jumna  is  crossed  by  railway  bridges  at  Delhi, 
Muttra,  Agra  and  Allahabad,  while  bridges  of  boats  are  stationed 
at  many  places. 

JUMPING*^  a  branch  of  athletics  which  has  been  cultivated 
from  the  earliest  times  (see  Athletic  Sports).  Leaping 
competitions  formed  a  part  of  the  pentaifihn,  01  quintuple  games, 
of  the  Olympian  festivals,  and  Greek  chronicles  record  that  the 
athlete  Phayllus  jumped  a  distance  of  55  Olympian,  or  more 
than  30  English,  feet.  Such  a  leap  could  not  have  been  made 
without  weights  carried  in  the  hands  and  thrown  backwards  at 
the  moment  of  springing.  These  were  in  fact  employed  by  Greek 
jumpers  and  were  called  halUres.  They  were  masses  of  stone 
or  metal,  nearly  semicircular,  according  to  Pausanias,  and  the 
fingers  grasped  them  like  the  handles  of  a  shidd.  Halteres 
were  also  used  for  general  exercise,  like  modem  dumb-bells.  The 
Olympian  jumping  took  place  to  the  music  of  lutes. 

Jumping  has  always  been  popular  with  British  athletes,  and 
tradition  has  handed  down  the  record  of  certain  leaps  that  border 
on  the  incredible.  Two  forms  of  jumping  are  included  in  modem 
athletic  contests,  the  running  long  jump  and  the  running  high 
jump;  but  the  same  jumps,  made  from  a  standing  position,  are 
also  common  forms  of  competition,  as  well  as  the  hop  step  and 
jump,  two  hops  and  jump,  two  jumps,  three  jumps,  five  jumps 
and  ten  jumps,  cither  with  a  run  or  from  a  standing  position. 
These  events  arc  again  divided  into  two  categories  by  the  use 
of  weights,  which  are  not  allowed  in  championship  Contests. 

*  The  verb  "  to  Jump  **  only  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  i6th 
century.  The  New  English  Dictionary  takes  it  to  be  of  onomatopoeic 
origin  and  does  not  consider  a  connexion  with  Dan.  gumpe,  Icel. 
ioppa,  &c.,  possible.  The  eariier  English  word  is  "  leap  "  (O.E. 
JUiapan,  to  run,  jump,  cf*  Ger.  lanfen). 
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In  the  miming  long  jtnnp  anything  over  t8  ft.  was  once 
considered  good,  while  Peter  O'Connor's  world's  record  (1901) 
is  24  It.  xii  in.  The  jump  is  made,  after  a  short  fast  run  on  a 
cinder  path,  from  a  joist  sunk  into  the  ground  flush  with  the 
path,  the  jumper  landing  in  a  pit  filled  with  loose  earth,  its 
level  a  few  inches  below  that  of  the  path.  The  joist,  called  the 
**  take-off,"  is  painted  white,  and  all  jumps  are  measured  from 
its  edge  to  the  neatest  mark  made  by  any  part  of  the  jumper's 
person  in  landing. 

In  the  standing  long  jump,  well  spilced  shoes  should  be  worn, 
for  it  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  push  against  the  ground,  and  a 
perfect  purchase  is  of  the  greatest  imporUnce.  Weights  held 
in  the  hands  of  courae  greatly  aid  the  jumper.  Without  weights 
J.  Darby  (professional)  jumped  is  ft.  i)  in.  and  R.  C.  Ewry 
(American  amateur)  x  i  ft.  4}  in.  With  weights  J.  Darby  covered 
14  ft.  9  in.  at  Liverpool  in  iSqo,  while  the  amateur  record  is 
11  ft.  qJ  in.,  made  by  J.  Chandler  and  G.  L.  Hellwig  (U.S  A.). 
The  standing  two,  three,  five  and  ten  jumps  are  merely  repetitions 
of  the  single  jump,  care  being  taken  to  land  with  the  proper 
balance  to  begin  the  next  leap.  The  record  for  two  jumps 
without  weights  is  22  ft.  a\  in.,  made  by  H.  M.  Johnson  (U.S.A.); 
for  three  jumps  without  weights,- R.  C.  Ewry,  35  ft.  7}  in.;  with 
weights  J.  Darby,  41  ft.  7  in. 

The  hop  step  and  jump  is  popular  in  Ireland  and  often  included 
in  the  programmes  of  minor  meetingr,  and  so  is  the  two  hops 
and  a  jump.  The  record  for  the  first,  made  by  W.  McManus, 
is  49  ft.  2 1  in.  with  a  run  and  without  weights,  for  the  latter, 
also  with  a  run  and  without  weights,  49  ft.  i  in.,  made  by  J.  B. 
ConoUy. 

In  the  running  high  jump  also  the  standard  has  improved. 
In  1864  a  jump  of  5  ft.  6  in.  was  considered  excellent.  The 
Scotch  professional  Donald  Dinnle,  on  hearing  that  M.  J.  Brooks 
of  Oxford  had  jumped  6  ft.  2\  in.  in  1876,  wrote  to  the  news- 
papers to  show  that  upon  a  priori  grounds  such  an  achievement 
was  impos^ble.  Since  then  many  jumpers  who  can  clear  over 
6  ft.  have  appeared.  In  1895  M.  F.  Sweeney  of  New  York  accom- 
plished a  jump  of  6  ft.  5I  in.  Ireland  has  produced  many  first- 
class  high  jumpers,  nearly  all  tall  men,  P.  Leahy  winning  the 
British  amateur  record  in  Dublin  in  1898  with  a  jump  of  6  ft. 
4}  in.  The  American  A.  Bird  Page,  however,  although  only 
5  ft.  6|  in.  in  height,  jumped  6  ft.  4  in.  High  jumping  is  done 
over  a  light  staff  or  lath  resting  upon  pins  fixed  in  two  uprights 
upon  which  a  scale  is  marked.  The  "  take-off,"  or  ground 
immediately  in  front  of  the  uprights  from  which  the  spring  is 
made,  is  usually  grass  in  Great  Britain  and  cinders  in  America. 
Some  jumpers  run  straight  at  the  bar  and  clear  it  with  body 
facing  forward,  the  knees  being  drawn  up  almost  to  the  chin  as 
the  body  clears  the  bar;  others  run  and  spring  sideways,  the  feet 
being  thrown  upwards  and  over  the  bar  first,  to  aa  as  a  kind 
of  lever  in  getting  the  body  over.  There  should  be  a  shallow 
pit  of  loose  earth  or  a  mattress  to  break  the  fall. 

The  standing  high  jump  is  rarely  seen  In  regular  athletic 
meetings.  The  jumper  stands  sideways  to  the  bar  with  his  arms 
extended  upwards.  He  then  swings  his  arms  down  slowly, 
bending  his  knees  at  the  same  time,  and,  giving  his  arms  a 
violent  upward  swing,  springs  from  the  ground.  As  the  body 
rises  the  arms  are  brought  down,  one  leg  is  thrown  over  the  bar, 
and  the  other  pulled,  almost  jerked,  after  it.  The  record  for 
the  standing  Mgh  jump  without  weights  is  6  ft.,  by  J.  Darby  in 
1892. 

By  the  use  of  a  spring-board  many  extraordinary  jumps  have 
been  made,  but  this  kind  of  leaping  is  done  only  by  circus 
gymnasts  and  is  not  recognized  by  athletic  authorit^ies. 

For  pole-jumping  see  Pole-vaultinc. 

See  Encycli>paedia  of  Spcrt'.M.Vf.  Ford,  "Running  High  Jump." 
Oulimit  vol.  xviil.;  '^Running  Broad  Jump."  Outtttg,  vol.  xix.; 
"  Standioc  Jumping."  Onting.  vol  xix.;  "  Miscellaneous  Jumping," 
Ouitng.vol.  XX.    Also  Sporltng  and  Athletic  Register  (annual). 

JUMPINO-HARB,  the  English  equivalent  of  springhaas,  the 
Boer  name  of  a  large  leaping  south  and  cast  African  rodent 
mammal,  Peddes  cefcr,  typifying  a  family  by  itself,  the 
Pedetidae.     Originally   classed   with   the  jerboas,   to   which 
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it  has  no  affinity,  this  remarkable  rodent  approximates  in  the 
structure  of  its  skull  to  the  porcupine-group,  near  which  it  is 
placed  by  some  naturalists,  although  others  consider  that  its 
true  position  is  with  the  African  scaly-tailed  flying  squirrels 
(Anomaluridae).  The  colour  of  the  aeature  b  bright  rufous 
fawn;  the  eyes  are  large;  and  the  bristles  round  the  muzzle  very 
long,  the  former  having  a  fringe  of  long  hairs.  The  front  hmbs 
are  short,  and  the  hind  ones  very  long;  and  although  the  forefeet 
have  five  toes,  those  of  the  hind-feet  are  reduced  to  four.  The 
bones  of  the  lower  part  of  the  hind  leg  (tibia  and  fibula)  are 
united  for  a  great  part  of  their  length.  There  arc  four  pairs  of 
cheek-teeth  in  each  jaw,  which  do  not  develop  roots.  The  jump- 
ing-hare  is  found  in  open  or  mountainous  districts,  and  has  habits 
very  like  a  jerboa.  It  is  nocturnal,  and  dwells  in  composite 
burrows  excavated  and  tenanted  by  several  families.  When 
feeding  it  progresses  on  all  four  legs,  but  if  frightened  takes 
gigantic  leaps  on  the  hind-pair  alone;  the  length  of  such  leaps 
frequently  reaches  twenty  feet,  or  even  more.  The  young  arc 
generally  three  or  four  in  number,  and  are  born  in  the  summer. 
A  second  smaller  species  has  been  named.    (Sec  Rodentia.) 

JUHPINO-MOUSE,  the  name  of  a  North  American  mouse- 
like rodent,  Zapus  kudsonius,  belonging  to  the  family  Jacu- 
lidae  (Dipodidae),  and  the  other  members  of  the  same  genus. 
Although  mouse-like  in  general  appearance,  these  rodents  are 
distinguished  by  their  elongated  hind  limbs,  and,  typically, 
by  the  presence  of  four  pairs  of  cheek-teeth  in  each  jaw.  There 
are  five  toes  to  all  the  feet,  but  the  first  in  the  fore-feet  is 
rudimentary,  and  furnished  with  a  flat  nail.  The  checks  are 
provided  with  (wuches.  Jumping-mice  were  long  supposed  to 
be  confined  to  North  America,  but  a  species  is  now  known  from 
N.W.  China.  It  is  noteworthy  that  whereas  E.  Coues  in  1877 
recognized  but  a  single  representative  of  this  genus,  ranging  over 
a  large  area  in  North  America,  A.  Preble  distinguishes  no  fewer 
than  twenty  North  American  species  and  sub-species,  in  addition 
to  the  one  from  Szechuen.  Among  these,  it  may  be  noted  that 
Z.  insignis  differs  from  the  typical  Z.  kudsonius  by  the  loss  of 
the  premolar,  and  has  accordingly  been  referred  to  a  sub-genus 
apart.  Moreover,  the  Szechuen  jumping-mouse  differs  from 
the  typical  Zapus  by  the  closer  enamel-folds  of  the  molars,  the 
shorter  ears,  and  the  white  tail-tip,  and  is  therefore  made  the 
type  of  another  sub-genus.  In  America  these  rodents  inhabit 
forest,  pasture,  cultivated  fields  or  swamps,  but  are  nowhere 
numerous.  When  disturbed,  they  start  off  with  enormous 
bounds  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length,  which  soon  diminish  to 
three  or  four;  and  in  leaping  the  feet  scarcely  seem  to  touch  the 
ground.  The  nest  is  placed  in  clefts  of  rocks,  among  timber  or 
in  hollow  trees,  and  there  are  generally  three  litters  in  a  season. 
(See  RooE^rTfA.) 

JUMPING-SRREW,  a  popular  name  for  any  of  the  terrestrial 
insectlvora  of  the  African  family  Macroscdididae,  of  which  there 
are  a  number  of  species  ranging  over  the  African  continent, 
representing  the  tree-shrews  of  Asia.  They  are  small  long- 
snouted  gerbil-like  animab,  mainly  nocturnal,  feeding  on  insects, 
and  characterized  by  the  great  length  of  the  metatarsal  bones, 
which  have  been  modified  in  accordance  with  their  leaping  mode 
of  progression.  In  some  (constituting  the  genus  Rhyncocycn) 
the  muzzle  is  so  much  prolonged  as  to  resemble  a  proboscis, 
whence  the  name  elephant-shrews  is  sometimes  appUed  to  the 
members  of  the  family. 

JUNAGARH,  or  Junagadh,  a  native  state  of  India,  within  the 
Gujarat  division' of  Bombay,  extending  inland  from  the  southern 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Kathiawar.  Area,  3284  sq.  m.;  pop. 
(1901)1  395.4^8,  showing  a  decrease  of  19%  in  the  decade, 
owing  to  famine;  estimated  gross  revenue,  £1 74.000;  tribute  to 
the  British  government  and  the  gaekwar  of  Baroda,  £4:^00; 
a  considerable  sum  is  also  received  as  tribute  from  minor  states 
in  Kathiawar.  The  state  is  traversed  by  a  railway  from  Rajkot, 
to  the  seaport  of  Verawal.  It  includes  the  sacred  mountain 
of  Gimar  and  the  ruined  temple  of  Somnath,  and  also  the  forest 
of  Gir.  the  only  place  in  India  where  the  lion  survives.  Junagarh 
ranks  as  a  first-class  state  among  the  many  chiefships  of  Kathia- 
war, and  its  ruler  first  entered  into  engagements  with  the  British 
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In  1807.  Nawab  Sir  Rasul  Khanji,  K.C.S.I.,  was  born  in  1858 
and  succeeded  his  brother  in  1892. 

The  modem  town  of  Junacakh  (34.251),  60  m.  by  rail  S.  of 
Rajkot,  is  handsomely  built  and  laid  out.  In  November  1897 
the  foundation-stones  of  a  hospital,  library  and  museum  were 
laid,  and  an  arts  college  has  recently  been  opened. 

JUNCACEAE  (rush  family),  in  botany,  a  natural  order  of 
flowering  planU  belonging  to  the  series  Lilii florae  of  the  doss 
Monocotyledons,  containing  about  two  hundred  species  in 
seven  genera,  widely  distributed  in  temperate  and  cold  regions. 
It  is  well  represented  in  Britain  by  the  two  genera  which  com- 
prise nearly  the  whole  order — Juncus^  rush,  and  Ltauht  wood- 
rush.  They  are  generally  perennial  herbs  with  a  creeping  under- 
ground stem  and  erect,  unbranched,  aerial  stems,  bearing  slender 


JuHcus  tffusus,  common  rush. 
I    Plant.  4.  Flower,  enlarged, 

a.  Inflorescence,  nat.  size.  k.  Fruit,  enlari^ed. 

3.  End  of  branch  of  infloretcence         6.  Seed.  nat.  size. 

slightly  enlarged.  7.  Seed,  much  enlarged. 

leaves  which  are  grass-h'ke  or  cylindrical  or  reduced  to  mem- 
branous sheaths.  The  small  inconspicuous  flowers  are  generally 
more  or  less  crowded  in  terminal  or  Literal  clusters,  the  form  of 
the  inflorescence  varying  widely  according  to  the  manner  of 
branching  and  the  length  of  the  pedicels.  The  flowers  are 
hermaphrodite  and  regular,  with  the  same  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  parts  as  in  the  order  Liliaceae,  from  which  they  differ  in 
the  inconspicuous  membranous  character  of  the  perianth,  the 
absence  of  honey  or  smdl,  and  the  brushlike  stigmas  with  long 
papillae-adaptations  to  wind-polUnation  as  contrasted  with  the 
methods  of  pollination  by  insect  agency,  which  characterize 
the  Liliaceae.  Juncaceae  are,  in  fact,  a  less  elaborated  group 
of  the  same  series  as  Liliaceae.  but  adapted  to  a  simpler  and 
more  uniform  environment  than  that  larger  and  much  more 
highly  developed  family. 

iUNGTION  CITY,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Geary  county, 
Kansas,  U.S.A.,,  between  Smoky  Hill  and  Republican  rivers, 
about  3  m.  above  their  confluence  to  form  the  Kansas,  and  7'  ra* 
by  rail  W.  of  Topeka.     Pop.  (1900),  4695,  of  whom  $45  were 
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foreign-born  and  99a  were  negroes;  (1905),  5494;  (i9rb\ss98. 
Junction  City  is  served  by  the  Unkm  Padfic  and  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  railways.  It  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a 
region  in  whose  fertile  valleys  great  quantities  of  wheat,  Indian 
com,  oats  and  hay  are  grown  and  live  stock  is  raised,  and 
whose  u(Uands  contain  extensive  beds  of  limestone,  which  is 
quarried  for  building  purposes.  Excellent  water-power  is 
available  and  is  partly  utilized  by  flour  mills.  The  munid- 
pality  owns  and  operates  the  waterworks.  At  the  confluence  of 
Smoky  Hill  and  Republican  rivers  and  connected  with  the  dty 
by  an  electric  railway  is  Fort  Riley,  a  U.S.  military  post,  which 
was  established  in  1853  as  Camp  Centre  but  was  renamed  in  the 
same  year  in  honour  of  General  Bennett  Riley  (1787-1853);  in 
1887  the  mounted  service  school  of  the  U.S.  army  was  esublished 
here.  Northward  from  the  post  is  a  rugged  country  over  which 
extends  a  military  reservation  of  about  19,000  acres.  Adjoining 
the  reservation  and  about  5  m.  N.E.  of  Junction  City  is  the  site 
of  the  short-lived  settlement  of  Pawnee,  where  from  the  2nd 
to  the  6th  of  July  185  $  the  first  Kansas  legislature  met,  in  a  build- 
ing the  ruins  of  which  still  remain;  the  establishment  of  Pawnee 
(in  December  1854)  was  a  speculative  pro-slavery  enterprise 
conducted  by  the  commandant  of  Fort  Riley,  other  army  officers 
and  certain  territorial  oflficials,  and  when  a  government  survey 
showed  that  the  site  ky  within  the  Fort  Riley  reservation,  the 
settlers  were  ordered  (August  1855)  to  leave,  -and  the  com- 
mandant of  Fort  Riley  was  dismissed  from  the  army;  one  of  the 
charges  brought  against  Governor  A.  H.  Reeder  was  that  .he  had 
favoured  the  enterprise.  Junction  City  was  founded  in  1857 
and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1859. 

JUNE,  the  sixth  month  in  the  Christian  calendar,  consisting 
of  thirty  days.  Ovid  (Fasti,  vi.  25)  makes  Juno  assert  that  the 
name  was  expressly  given  in  her  honour.  Elsewhere  {Fastis 
vi.  87)  he  gives  the  derivation  a  junioribiu,  as  May  had  been 
derived  from  majores,  which  may  be  explained  as  in  allusion 
either  to  the  two  months  being  dedicated  respectivdy  to  youth 
and  age  in  general,  or  to  the  seniors  and  juniors  of  the  government 
of  Rome,  the  senate  and  the  comitia  cwiata  in  particular.  Others 
connect  the  term  with  the  gentile  name  Junius,  or  with  the 
consulate  of  Junius  Brutus.  Probably,  however,  it  originally 
denoted  the  month  In  which  crops  grow  to  ripeness.  In  the  old 
Latin  calendar  June  was  the  fourth  month,  and  in  the  so-called 
year  of  Romulus  it  is  said  to  have  had  thirty  days;  but  at  the 
time  of  the  Julian  reform  of  the  calendar  its  days  were  only 
twenty-nine.  To  these  Caesar  added  the  thirtieth.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  called  June  "  the  dry  month,"  "  midsummer 
month,"  and,  in  contradistinction  to  July,  "  the  earlier  mild 
month."  The  summer  solstice  occurs  in  June.  Prindpal 
festival  days  in  this  month:  nth  June,  St  Barnabas;  24th 
June,  Midsummer  Day  (Nativity  of  St  John  the  Baptist);  29lh 
June,  St  Peter. 

JUNEAU,  formerly  HASRiSBimc,'  k  mining  and  trading 
town  picturesquely  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Gold  Creek  on  the 
continental  shore  of  Gastineau  channel,  south-east  Alaska,  and 
the  capital  of  Alaska.  Pop.  (1900),  1864  (450  Indians);  (1910), 
1644.  It  has  a  United  States  custom-house  and  court-house. 
The  city  has  fishing,  manufacturmg  and  trading  interests, 
but  its  prosperity  is  chiefly  due  to  the  gold  mines  in  the  adjacent 
Silver  Bow  basin,  the  source  of  Gold  Creek,  and  the  site  of  the 
great  Perseverance  mine,  and  to  those  on  the  Treadwell  lode  on 
Douglas  Island,  2  m.  from  Juneau.  Placer  gold  was  found  at 
the  mouth  of  the  creek  in  1879.  and  the  city  was  settled  in  1880 
by  two  prospectors  named  Joseph  Juneau  and  Richard  Harris. 
The  district  was  called  Juneau  and  the  camp  Harrisburg  by  the 
first  settlers;  exploring  naval  ofliccrs  named  the  camp  Rockwell, 
in  honour  of  Commander  Charles  Henry  Rockwell,  U.S.N. 
(b.  1840).  A  town  meeting  then  adopted  the  name  of 
Juneau.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1900.  In  October 
1906  the  seat  of  government  of  Alaska  was  removed  from  Sitka 
to  Juneau. 

JUNG.  JQHANN  HEINKICH  (i74<^i8i7).  best  known  by  his 
assumed  name  of  Heinrich  Stilling,  German  author,  was 
born  in  the  village  of  Grund  near  Hilchenbach  in  Westphalia  on 
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the  x2tB  of  September  X74a  His  father,  WOhelm  Jung,  school- 
master and  tailor,  was  the  son  of  Eberhard  Jung,  charcoal- 
burner,  and  his  mother  was  Dortchen  Moritz,  daughter  of  a  poor 
clergyman.  Jung  became,  by  his  father's  desire,  schoolmaster 
and  tailor,  but  found  both  pursuits  equally  wearisome.  After 
various  teaching  appointments  he  went  in  1768  with  "half  a 
French  dollar  "  to  study  medicine  at  the  university  of  Strassburg. 
There  he  met  Goethe,  who  introduced  him  to  Herder.  The 
acquaintance  with  Goethe  ripened  into  friendship;  and  it  was 
by  his  influence  that  Jung's  first  and  best  work,  Heinrich 
StiUings  Jugend  was  written.  In  1772  he  settled  at  Elberfdd 
as  physician  and  ocuh'st,  and  soon  became  celebrated  for 
operations  in  cases  of  cataract.  Surgery,  however,  was  not 
much  more  to  his  taste  than  tailoring  or  teaching;  and  in  1778 
he  was  glad  to  accept  the  appointment  of  lecturer  on  "  agriculture, 
technology,  commerce  and  the  veterinary  art"  in  the  newly 
established  Kameralschule  at  Raiserslautem,  a  post  which  be 
continued  to  hold  when  the  school  was  absorbed  in  the  university 
of  Heidelberg.  In  1787  he  was  appointed  professor  of  economi- 
cal, financial  and  statistical  science  in  the  university  of  Marburg. 
In  1803  he  resigned  his  professorship  and  returned  to  Heidelberg, 
where  he  remained  until  1806,  when  he  received  a  pension 
from  the  grand-duke  Charies  Frederick  of  Badtn,  and 
removed  to  Karlsruhe,  where  he  remained  until  his  death 
on  the  3nd  of  April  181 7.  He  was  married  three  times,  and 
left  a  numerous  family.  Of  his  works  his  autobiography 
Heinrich  Stillings  Leben,  from  which  he  came  to  be  known  as 
Stilling,  is  the  only  one  now  of  any  interest,  and  b  the  chief 
authority  for  his  life.  His  early  novels  reflect  the  piety  of  his 
early  surroundings. 

A  complete  edition  of  his  numerous  works',  in  14  vols.  8vo.  was 

Cubtished  at  Stuttgart  in  1835-1818.  There  arc  English  translations 
y  Sam.  Jackson  of  the  Leben  (1835)  and  of  the  Tkeorie  itr  Geisler- 
kumU  (London,  1834.  and  New  York.  1851) :  and  of  Tktob*ld,  or  tkt 
Fanatic^  9  religious  romance,  by  the  Rev.  San.  SchaefTer  (1846). 
See  biographies  by  F.  W.  Bodemann  (1868),  J.  v.  Ewald  (1817), 
Peterson  (1890).  - 

JUNO  BAHADUR,  SIR,  Marakaja  (i8i6-i877),^prime 
minister  of  Nepal,  was  a  grand-nephew  of  Bhim  sena  Thapa 
(Bhim  sen  Thappa),  the  famous  military  minister  of  Nepal, 
who  from  1804  to  1839  was  de  facto  ruler  of  the  state  under  the 
rani  Tripuri  and  her  successor.  Bhimsena's  supremacy  was 
threatened  by  the  Rala  Pandiy,  and  many  of  his  relations, 
including  Jung  Bahadur,  went  into  exile  in  1838,  thus  escaping 
the  cruel  fate  which  overtook  Bhimsena  in  the  following  year. 
The  Pandry  leaders,  who  then  reverted  to  power,  were  in  turn 
assassinated  in  1843,  and  Matabar  Singh,  uncle  of  Jung  Bahadur, 
was  created  prime  minister.  He  appointed  his  nephew  general 
and  chief  judge,  but  shortly  afterwards  be  was  himself  put  to 
death.  Fateh  Jung  thereon  formed  a  ministry,  of  which  Jung 
Bahadur  was  made  miUtary  member.  In  the  following  year, 
1846,  a  quarrel  was  fomented,  in  which  Fateh  Jung  and  thirty- 
two  other  chiefs  were  assassinated,  and  the  rani  appointed  Jung 
Bahadur  sole  minister.  The  rani  quickly  changed  her  mind, 
and  planned  the  death  of  her  new  minister,  who  at  once  appealed 
to  the  maharaja.  But  the  plot  failed.  The  raja  and  the  rani 
wisely  sought  safety  in  India,  and  Jung  Bahadur  firmly  estab- 
lished his  own  position  by  the  removal  of  aB  dangerous  rivals. 
He  succeeded  so  well  that  in  January  1850  he  was  able  to  leave 
for  a  visit  to  England,  from  which  he  did  not  return  to  Nepal 
until  the  6th  of  February  1851.  On  his  return,  and  frequently 
on  subsequent  dates,  he  frustrated  conspiracies  for  his  assassina- 
tion. The  reform  of  the  penal  code,  and  a  desultoiy  war  with 
Tibet,  occupied  his  attention  until  news  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
reached  Nepal.  Jung  Bahadur  resisted  all  overtures  from  the 
rebels,  and  sent  a  column  to  Gorakpur  in  July  1857.  In  Decem- 
ber he  furnished  a  force  of  8000  Gurkhas,  which  reached  Lucknow 
on  the  nth  of  March  1858,  and  took  part  in  the  siege.  The 
moral  support  of  the  Nepalese  was  more  valuable  even  than  the 
miUtary  services  rendered  by  them.  Jung  Bahadur  was  made 
a  G.C.B.,  and  a  tract  of  country  annexed  in  1815  was  restored 
to  Nepal.    Various  frontier  disputes  were  settled,  and  ia  1875 


Sir  Jung  Bahadur  was  on  his  way  to  England  when  he  had  ft 
fall  from  his  horse  in  Bombay  and  returned  home.  He  received 
a  visit  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1876.  On  the  25th  of 
February  1877  he  died,  having  reached  the  age  of  sixty-one. 
Three  of  his  widows  immolated  themselves  on  his  funeral 
pyre.  (W.  L.-W.) 

JUNO-BUNZLAU  (Czech,  Mhdd  BoUslav),  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
44  m.  N.N.E.  of  Prague  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900),  13,479,  mostly 
Czech.  The  town  contains  several  old  btiildings  of  historical 
inteitest,  notably  the  castle,  built  towards  the  end  of  the  loth 
century,  and  now  used  as  barracks.  There  are  several  old 
churches.  In  that  of  St  Maria  the  celebrated  bishop  of  the 
Bohemian  brethren,  Johann  August,  was  buried  in  1595;  but 
his  tomb  was  destroyed  in  1611.  The  church  of  St  Bonaventora 
with  the  convent,  originally  belonging  to  the  friars  minor  and 
later  to  the  Bohemian  brethren,  is  now  a  Piaristic  college.  The 
church  of  St  Wenceslaus,  once  a  convent  of  the  brotherhood,  is 
now  used  for  military  stores.  Jung-Bunxlau  was  btu'lt  in  995, 
under  Boleslaus  11.,  as  the  seat  of  a  gaugraf  or  royal  count. 
Early  in  the  15th  century  It  was  given  the  privileges  of  a  town 
and  pledged  to  the  lords  of  Michalovic.  In  the  Hussite  wars 
Jung-Bunzlau  adhered  to  the  Taborites  and  became  later  the 
metropolis  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren.  In  1595  Bohuslav  of 
Lobkovic  sold  his  rights  as  over-lord  to  the  town,  which  was 
made  a  royal  city  by  Rudolf  II.  During  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
it  was  twice  burned,  in  1631  by  the  imperialists,  and  in  1640 
by  the  Swedes. 

JUNGFRAU,  a  well-known  Swiss  mountain  (13.669  ft.), 
admirably  seen  from  Interiaken.  It  rises  on  the  frontier 
between  the  cantons  of  Bern  and  of  the  Valais,  and  is  reckoned 
among  the  peaks  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  two  of  which  (the 
Finsteraarhom,  14,026  ft.,  and  the  Aletschbom,  13,721  ft.) 
surpass  it  in  height.  It  was  first  ascended  in  x8ii  by  the 
brothers  Meyer,  and  again  in  1812  by  Gottlieb  Meyer  (son  of 
J.  R.  Meyer),  in  both  cases  by  the  eastern  or  Valais  side,  the 
foot  of  which  (the  final  ascent  being  made  by  the  z8zi-i8ia 
route)  was  reached  in  1828  over  the  Mdnchjoch  by  six  peasanU 
from  Grindelwald.  In  1841  Prindpal  J.  D.  Forbes,  with 
Agassiz,  Desor  and  Du  Ch4tclier,  made  the  fourth  ascent  by 
the  1812  route.  It  was  not  till  1865  that  Sir  C^eorge  Young 
and  the  Rev.  H.  B.  George  succeeded  in  making  the  first  ascent 
from  the  west  or  Interiaken  side.  This  is  a  far  more  difficult 
route  than  that  from  the  east,  the  latter  being  now  frequently 
taken  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  (W.  A.  B.  C) 

JUNOLB  (Sans,  jangala),  an  Anglo-Indian  term  for  a  forest, 
a  thicket,  a  tangled  wilderness.  The  Hindustani  word  means 
strictly  waste,  uncultivated  ground;  then  such  ground  covered 
with  trees  or  long  grass;  and  thence  again  the  Anglo-Indian 
application  is  to  forest  or  other  wild  growth,  rather  than  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  cultivated.  • 

JUNIN,  an  interior  department  of  central  Peru,  bounded  N. 
by  Huanuco,  E.  by  Loreto  and  Cuzco,  S.  by  Huancavelica,  and 
W.  by  Lima  and  Ancachs.  Pop.  (1906  estimate),  305,700.  It 
lies  wholly  within  the  Andean  zone  and  has  an  area  of  23,353 
sq.  m.  It  is  rich  in  minerals,  including  silver,  copper,  mercury, 
bismuth,  molybdenum,  lead  and  coal.  The  Huallaga  and  Man- 
taro  rivers  have  their  sources  in  this  department,  the  latter  to 
Lake  Junin,  or  Chanchaycocha,  13,230  ft.  above  sea-level.  The 
capital  of  Junin  is  Cerro  de  Pasco,  and  Its  two  prindpal  towns 
Vt  Jauja  and  Tarma  (pop.,  19O6,  about  12,000  and  sooa 
respec'.'vely). 

JUNIPER.  The  junipers,  of  which  there  are  twenty-five  or 
more  species,  are  evergreen  bushy  shrubs  or  low  colomnar  trees, 
with  a  more  or  less  aromatic  odour,  inhabiting  the  whole  of  the 
cold  and  temperate  northern  hemi^here,  but  attaining  thdr 
maacimum  development  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  the  North 
Atlantic  islands,  and  the  eastern  United  States.  The  leaves  are 
usually  articulated  at  the  base,  spreading,  sharp-pointed  and 
needle-Hke  in  form,  destitute  of  oil-glands,  and  arranged  in 
alternating  whorls  of  three;  but  in  some  the  l^ves  afe  minute 
and  scale-like,  dosely  adhering  to  the  branches,  the  apex  only 
bdng  free,  and  funushi^  ,jM.,«n.JMikgl«lid^^9iCti^  hack. 
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Soroetiraes  the  same  plant  produces  both  kinds  of  leaves  on  differ- 
ent branches,  or  the  young  plants  produce  acicular  leaves,  .while 
those  of  the  older  plants  are  squaooiform.  The  male  and  female 
flowers  are  usually  produced  on  separate  plants.  The  male 
flowers  are  developed  at  the  ends  of  short  lateral  branches,  are 
rounded  or  oblong  in  form,  and  consist  of  several  antheriferous 
scales  in  two  or  three  jrows,  each  scale  bearing  three  or  six  almost 
spherical  poUen-sacs  on  its  under  side.  The  female  flower  is  a 
small  bud-like  cone  situated  at  the  apex  of  a  small  branch,  and 
consists  of  two  or  three  whorte  of  two  or  three  scales.  The  scalea 
of  the  upper  or  middle  series  each  bear  one  or  two  erect  ovules. 
The  mature  cone  is  fleshy,  with  the  succulent  scales  fused 
together  and  forming  the  fruit-like  structure  known  to  the 
older  botanists  as  the  gatbulusj  or  berry  of  the  juniper.  The 
berries  are  red  or  purple  in  colour,  varying  in  sise  from  that  of 
a  pea  to  a  nut.  They  thus  differ  considerably  from  the  cones 
of  other  members  of  the  order  Coniferae,  of  Cymnosperms 
(q.v.),  to  which  the  junipers  belong.  The  seeds  are  usually 
three  in  number,  sometimes  -fewer  (t),  rarely  more  (8),  and 
have  the  surface  near  the  middle  or  base  marked  with 
large  glands  containing  oil.  The  genus  occurs  in  a  fossil 
sute,  four  species '  having  been  described  from  rocks-  of 
Tertiary  age. 

The  genus  is  divided  into  three  sections,  Sabina.  Oxycedrus 
and  Caryocedrtts.  Juniperus  Sabina  is  the  savin,  abundant  on 
the  mountains  of  central  Europe,  an  irregularly  spreading  much- 
branched  shrub  with  scale-like  glandular  leaves,  and  emitting 
a  disagreeable  odour  when  bruised.  The  plant  is  poisonous, 
acting  as  a  powerful  local  and  general  stimulant,  diaphoretic, 
emmehagogue  and  anthelmintic;  it  was  formerly  employed  both 
internally  and  externally.  The  oil  of  savin  is  now  occasionally 
used  criminally  as  an  a bortifadent.  /.  bermudiana,  a  tree  about 
40  or  50  ft.  in  height,  ykU\s  a  fragrant  red  wood,  which  was 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  "  cedar  "  pencils.  The  tree  is  now 
very  scarce  in  Bermuda,  and  the  "  red  cedar,"  /.  virginiana,  of 
North  America  is  employed  instead  fo;  pencils  and  Cigar-boxes. 
The  red  cedar  is  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  in  Virginia  is  a  tree  50  ft.  in  height.  It  is  very  widely 
distributed  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Florida  and  round  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  extends  as  far  west  as  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
beyond  to  Vancouver  Island.  The  wood  is  applied  to  many 
uses  in  the  United  States.  The  fine  red  fragrant  heart-wood 
takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  much  used  in  cabinet-work  and 
inlaying,  but  the  small  size  of  the  planks  prevents  its  more 
extended  use.  The  galls  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches 
haVc  been  used  in  medicine,  and  the  wood  yields  cedar-camphor 
and  oil  of  cedar-wood.  /.  tkurifera  is  the  incense  juniper  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  /.  pkoenicea  (7.  lycia)  from  the 
Mediterranean  district  is  stated  by  Loudon  to  be  burned  as 
incense. 

I  /.  communis,  the  common  juniper  (see  fig.),  and  several  other 
species,  belong  to  the  section  Oxycedrus.  The  common  juniper 
is  a  very  widely  distributed  plant,  occurring  in  the  whole  of 
northern  Europe,  central  and  northern  Asia  to  Kamchatka,  and 
east  and  west  North  America.  It  grows  at  considerable  eleva- 
tions in  southern  Europe,  in  the  Alps,  Apennines,  Pyrenees  and 
Sierra  Nevada  (4000  to  8000  ft.).  It  also  grows  in  Asia  Minor, 
Persia,  and  at  great  elevations  on  tbe  Himalayas.  In  Great 
Britain  it  is  usually  a  shrub  with  spreading  branches,  less 
frequently  a  low  tree.  In  former  times  the  jimiper  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  well-known  plant,  the  name  occurring  almost 
unaltered  in  many  languages.  The  Lat.  juniperus,  probably 
formed  ixomjuni — crude  form  ofyinwitr,  fresh,  young,  and  parere, 
to  produce,  is  represented  by  Fr.  geniivre,  Sp.  enebro,  Ital.  gine- 
pito,  &c.  The  dialectical  names,  chiefly  in  European  languages, 
were  collected  by  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte,  and  published 
in  the  Academy  (July  17,  1880,  No.  428,  p.  4s).  The  common 
juniper  is  ofHcial  in  the  British  pharmacopoeia  and  in  that  of 
the  United  States,  yielding  the  oil  of  juniper,  a  powerful  diuretic, 
distilled  from  the  unripe  fruits.  This  oil  is  closely  allied  in 
comf>osition  to  oil  of  turpentine  and  is  given  in  doses. of  a  half 
to  three  mim'ms.     The  Spirilus  Juniperi  of  the  British  pharma- 
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copoeia  is  given  In  -doses  up  to  one  drachm.  Much  safer  and 
more  powerful  diuretics  are  now  in  use.  The  wood  is  very 
aromatic  and  is  used  for  ornamental  purposes.  In  Lapland 
the  bark  is  made  into  ropes.  The  fruits  are  used  for  flavouring 
gin  (a  name  derived  from  juniper,  through  Fr.  geniivre) ;  and  in 
some  parts  of  France  a  kind  of  beer  called  gentoretle  was  made 
from  them  by  the  peasants.  /.  Oxycedrus,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean district  and  Madeira,  yields  cedar-oil  which  is  official 
in  most  of  the  European  pharmacopoeias,  but  not  in  that  of 
Britain.  This  oil  is  largely  used  by  micrbscopists  in  what  is 
known  as  t^je  "oil-immersion  lens." 

The  third  section,  Caryocedrus,  consists  of  a  single  species, 
/.  drupacea  of  Asia  Minor.  The  fruits  are  large  and  edible:  they 
are  known  in  the  East  by  the  name  habhel. 


■?^M   ^ 


(Prom  Deotler  aod  THmco's  UaiUinal  Hants,  by  pennistton  of  J.  &  A.  CburchiU.) 
Juniper  {Juniperus  communis). 

1.  Vertical  section  of  fruit. 

2.  Male  catkin. 

JUNIUS,  the  pseudonym  of  a  writer  who  contributed  a  scries  of 
letters  to  the  London  PuUic  Advertiser,  from  the  21st  of  January 
1769  to  the  2 1  St  of  January  1772.  The  signature  had  been  already 
used  by  him  in  a  letter  of  the  3xst  of  November  1768,  which  he 
did  not  include  in  his  collection  of  the  LelUrs  oj  Junius  published 
in  1772.  The  name  was  chosen  in  all  probability  because  he 
had  already  signed  **  Ludus  "  and  "  Brutus,"  and  wished  to 
exhaust  the  name  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  the  Roman  patriot. 
Whoever  the  writer  was,  he  wrote  under  other  pseudonyms 
before,  during  and  after  the  period  between  January  1769  and 
January  1772.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  written  as 
"  Philo- Junius,"  and  there  is  evidence  that  he  was  identical 
with  "  Veteran,"  "  Nemesis  "  and  other  anonymous  correspon- 
dents of  the  Publie  Advertiser.  There  is  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  "  letters  of  Junius  "  and  his  so-called  miscellaneous 
letters.  The  second  deal  with  a  variety  of  subjects,  some  of  a 
purely  personal  character,  as  for  instance  the  alleged  injustice 
of  Viscount  Barrington  the  secretary  at  war  to  the  officials  of 
his  department.  But  the  "  letters  of  Junius  "  had  a  definite 
object— to  discredit  the  ministry  of  the  duke  of  Grafton.  This 
administration  had  been  formed  in  October  1768,  when  the  earl 
of  Chatham  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  retire  from  office, 
and  Fas  a  zeooostructlon  of  his  cabinet  of  July  1766.    Junius 
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fought  for  the  return  to  power  of  Chatham,  who  had  recovered 
and  was  not  on  good  terms  with  his  successors.  He  communi- 
cated with  Chatham,  with  George  Grenvillc,  with  Wilkes,  all 
enemies  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  and  also  with  Henry  Sampson 
Woodfall,  printer  and  part  owner  of  the  PiMic  Advertiser.  This 
private  correspondence  has  been  preserved.  It  is  written  in 
the  disguised  hand  used  by  Junius. 

The  letters  arc  of  interest  on  three  grounds—their  political 
significance,  their  style,  and  the  mystery  which  long  surrounded 
their  authorship.  As  political  writings  they  possess  no  intrinsic 
value.  Jimius  was  wholly  destitute  of  insight,  and  of  the  power 
to  disentangle,  define  and  advocate  principles.  The  matter  of 
his  letters  is  always  invective.  He  began  by  a  general  attack 
on  the  ministry  for  their  personal  immorality  or  meanness.  An 
ill-judged  defence  of  one  of  the  body — the  marquess  of  Granby, 
commander-in-chief— volunteered  by  Sir  William  Draper,  gave 
him  an  easy  victory  over  a  vulnerable  opponent.  He  then  went 
on  to  pour  acrimonious  abuse  on  Grafton,  on  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
on  King  George  IIL  himself  in  the  letter  of  the  iQth  of  December 
Z769,  and  ended  with  a  most  malignant  and  ignorant  assault 
on  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield.  Several  of  his  accusations 
were  shown  to  be  unfounded.  The  practical  effect  of  the  letters 
was  insignificant.  They  were  noticed  and  talked  about.  They 
provoked  anger  and  retorts.  But  the  letter  to  the  king  aroused 
indignation,  and  though  Grafton's  administration  fdl  in  January 
17 70,  it  was  succeeded  by  the  long-lived  cabinet  of  Lord  North. 
Junius  confessed  himself  beaten,  in  his  private  letter  to  Woodfall 
of  the  19th  of  January  1773.  He  had  materially  contributed 
to  his  own  defeat  by  his  brutal  violence.  He  sinned  indeed  in 
a  large  company.  The  employment  of  personal  abuse  had  been 
habitual  in  EngUsh  political  controversy  for  generations,  and 
in  the  i8th  century  there  was  a  strong  taste  for  satire.  Latin 
literature,  which  was  iK>t  only  studied  but  imitated,  supplied 
the  inspiration  and  the  models,  in  the  satires  of  Juvenal,  and 
the  speeches  of  Cicero  against  Verres  and  Catiline. 

If,  however,  Junius  was  doing  what  others  did,  he  did  it 
better  than  anybody  else — a  fact  which  sufficiently  explains  hb 
rapid  popularity.  His  superiority  lay  in  his  style.  Here  also 
he  was  by  no  means  original,  and  he  was  imequal.  There  are 
passages  in  his  writings  which  can  be  best  described  in  the 
words  which  Burke  applied  to  another  writer:  "A  mere 
mixture  of  vinegar  and  water,  at  once  vapid  and  sour."  But 
at  his  best  Junius  attains  to  a  high  degree  of  artificial  elegance 
and  vigour.  He  shows  the  influence  of  Bolingbroke,  of  Swift, 
and  above  all  of  Tacitus,  who  appears  to  have  been  his  favourite 
author.  The  imitation  is  never  slavish.  Junius  adj^ts,  and 
does  not  only  repeat.  The  white  heat  of  his  malignity  animates 
the  whole.  No  single  sentence  will  show  the  quality  of  a  style 
which  produces  its  effect  by  persistence  and  repetition,  but  such 
a  typiail  passage  as  follows  displays  at  once  the  method  and  the 
spirit  It  is  taken  from  Letter  ^QJX.  to  the  duke  of  Grafton, 
June  aa,  1771: — 

"  The  profound  respect  I  bear  to  the  gracious  prince  who  governs 
this  country  with  no  less  honour  to  himself  than  satisfaction  to  his 
subjects,  and  who  restores  you  to  your  rank  under  his  standard,  will 
save  you  from  a  multitude  of  reproaches.  The  attention  I  should 
have  paid  to  your  failings  is  involuntarily  attracted  to  the  hand 
which  rewards  them ;  and  though  I  am  not  so  partial  to  the  royal 
judgment  as  to  affirm  that  the  favour  of  a  king  can  remove  moun- 
tains of  infamy,  it  serves  to  lessen  at  least,  for  undoubtedly  it 
divides,  the  burden.  While  I  remember  how  much  u  due  to  his 
sacred  character,  I  cannot,  with  any  decent  appearance  of  propriety, 
call  you  the  meanest  and  the  basest  fellow  in  the  kingdom.  I 
l>rotest,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  think  you  so.  You  will  have  a  dangerous 
rival  in  that  kind  of  fame  to  which  you  have  hitherto  so  happily 
directed  your  ambition,  as  long  as  there  is  one  man  living  who 
thinks  you  worthy  of  his  confidence,  and  fit  to  be  trusted  with  any 
share  in  his  government. . . .  With  any  other  prince,  the  shameful 
desertion  of  him  in  the  midst  of  that  distress,  which  you  alone  had 
created,  in  the  very  crisis  of  danger,  when  he  fancied  he  saw  the 
throne  already  surrounded  by  men  of  virtue  and  abilities,  would 
have  outweighed  the  memory  of  your  former  services.  But  his 
majesty  is  full  of  justice,  and  understands  the  doctrine  of  compen- 
sations; he  remembers  with  gratitude  how  soon  you  had  accommo- 
dated your  morals  to  the  necessities  of  his  service,  how  cheerfully  you 
had  alnndoned  the  engagements  of  private  friendship,  and  renounced 


the  most  solemn  profcsnons  to  the  public  The  tacri/ioe  of  Lood 
Chatham  was  not  lost  on  him.  Even  the  cowardice  and  perfidyof 
deserting  him  may  have  done  you  no  disservice  in  his  esteem.  Tbe 
instance  was  painjful,  but  the  principle  might  please." 

What  is  artificial  and  stilted  in  this  style  did  not  ofldid  the 
would-be  classic  taste  of  the  i8th  century,  and  does  not  now 
conceal  the  fact  that  the  laboriously  arranged  woxds,  and  ar&> 
fully  counterbalanced  clauses,  convey  a  venomous  hate  and  sooni. 

The  pre-established  harmony  between  Junius  and  his  resdctm 
accounu  for  the  rapidity  of  his  success,  and  for  the  importance 
attributed  to  him  by  Burke  and  Johnson,  far  better  writers  tbaa 
himself.  Before  177a  there  appeared  at  least  twelve  tin- 
authorized  republications  of  his  letters,  made  by  speculative 
printers.  In  that  year  he  revised  the  collection  named  "  Junius: 
Stal  nomittis  umbra"  with  a  dedication  to  the  English  people 
and  a  preface.  Other  independent  editions  followed  in  quick 
succession.  In  z8oi  one  was  published  with  annotations  by 
Robert  Heron.  In  x8o6  another  appeared  with  notes  by  Jolm 
Almon.  The  first  new  edition  of  r^  importance  was  issued  by 
the  Woodfall  family  in  181  a.  It  .contained  the  corre^Modence 
of  Junius  with  H.  S.  Woodfall,  a  selection  of  the  miscellancoaa 
letters  attributed  to  Junius,  facsimiles  of  his  handwriting,  and 
notes  by  Dr  Mason  Good.  Curiosity  as  to  the  mystery  of  the 
author^iip  began  to  replace  political  and  literary  interest  in  tbe 
writings.  Junius  himself  had  been  early  aware  of  the  advantage 
he  secured  by  concealment.  "  The  mystery  ot  Junius  increases 
his  importance  "  is  his  confession  in  a  letter  to  Wilkes  dated 
the  x8th  of  September  X771.  The  calculation  was  a  sound  one. 
For  two  generations  after  the  appearance  of  the  letter  of  tbe 
aist  of  January  ,1769,  speculations  as  to  the  authorship  of 
Junius  were  rife,  and  discussion  had  hardly  ceased  in  19x0. 
Joseph  Parkes,  author  with  Herman  MerivaJe  of  the  liemcirt 
oj  Sir  PhUip  Francis  (1867),  gives  a  list  of  more  than  forty 
persons  who  had  been  supposed  to  be  Junius.  They  are: 
Edmund  Burke,  Lord  George  SackvUle,  Lord  Chatham,  Colonel 
Barr6,  Hugh  Macaulay  Boyd,  Dr  Butler,  John  Wilkes,  Lord 
Chesterfield,  Heniy  Flood,  William  Burke,  Gibbon,  W.  'R, 
Hamilton,  Charles  Lloyd,  Charles  Lee  (general  in  the  American 
War  of  Independence),  John  Roberts,  George  Grenville^ 
James  Grenville,  Lord  Temple,  Duke  of  Portland,  William 
Greatrakcs,  Richard  Glover,  Sir  William  Jones,  James  HolUa» 
Laughlin  Maclean,  Philip  Rosenhagen,  Home  Tooke,  John  Kent, 
Henry  Grattan,  Daniel  Wray,  Horace  Walpole,  Alexander 
Weddcrbum  (Lord  Loughborough),  Dunning  (Lord  Ashburton), 
Lieut.-General  Sir  R.  Rich,  Dr  Philip  Francis,  a  "  junto  '*  or 
committee  of  writers  who  used  a  common  name,  De  Lolme,  Mrs 
Catherine  Macaulay  (X733-9X),  Sir  Philip  Francis,  Lord  Littleton, 
Wolfram  Cornwall  and  Gov.  Thomas  Pownall.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  attribution  is  based  on  nothing  more  than 
a  vague  guess.  Edmund  Burke  denied  that  he  could  have 
written  the  letters  of  Junius  if  he  would,  or  would  have  written 
them  if  he  could.  Grattan  pointed  out  that  he  was  young 
when  they  appeared.  More  plausible  claims,  such  as  those 
made  for  Lord  Temple  and  Lord  George  Sackvilie,  could  not 
stand  the  test  of  examination.  Indeed  after  x8x6  tlie  question 
was  not  so  much  "  Who  wrote  Junius?  "  as  "  Was  Junius  Sir 
Philip  Frauds,  or  some  undiscovcrable  man?  "  In  that  year 
John  Taylor  was  led  by  a  careful  study  of  Woodfall 'sedition  of 
x8x3  to  publish  The  idenlUy  ofJunita  with  a  distinguished  linug 
character  established,  in  which  he  chiimed  the  letters  for  Sir 
Philip  Francis.  He  had  at  first  been  inclined  to  attribute  them 
to  Sir  Philip's  father,  Dr  Francis,  the  author  of  translations  of 
Horace  and  Demosthenes.  Taylor  applied  to  Sir  Philip,  who 
did  not  die  till  x8x8,  for  leave  to  publish,  and  received  from  him 
answers  which  to  an  unwary  person  might  ^>pear  to  constitute 
denials  of  the  authorship,  but  were  in  fact  evasions. 

The  reasons  for  believing  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  (q.v.)  was 
Junius  are  very  strong.  His  eva^ons  were  only  to  be  expected. 
Several  of  the  men  he  attacked  lived  neariy  as  long  as  bimsdf, 
the  sons  of  others  were  conspicuous  in  society,  and  King  George 
UL  survived  him.  Sir  Philip,  who  had  held  office,  who  had  beeik 
decorated,  and  who  in  his  later  years  was  ambitious  to  obtain 
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the  govcmor-generabhip  of  India,  dared  not  confess  that  he 
was  Junius.  The  similarity  of  his  handwriting  to  the  disguised 
hand  used  by  the  writer  of  the  letters  is  very  close.  If  Sir 
Philip  Francis  did,  as  his  family  maintain,  address  a  copy  of 
verses  to  a  Miss  Giles  in  the  handwriting  of  Junius  (and  the 
evidence  that  he  did  is  weighty)  there  can  be  no  further  question 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  two.  The  similarity  of  Junius  and 
Francis  in  regard  to  their  opinions,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  their 
knowledge  and  their  known  movements,  amount,  apart  from 
the  handwriting,  almost  to  proof.  It  is  certain  that  many 
felons  have  been  condemned  on  circumstantial  evidence  less 
complete.  The  opposition  to  his  claim  is  based  on  such  asser- 
tions as  that  his  known  handwriting  was  inferior  to  the  feigned 
hand  of  Junius,  and  that  no  man  can  make  a  disguised  hand 
better  than  his  own.  But  the  first  assertion  is  unfounded,  and 
the  second  is  a  mere  expression  of  opinion.  It  is  also  said  that 
Francis  must  have  been  guilty  of  baseness  if  he  wrote  Junius, 
but  if  that  explains  why  he  did  not  avow  the  authorship  it  can 
be  shown  to  constitute  a  moral  impossibility  only  by  an  examina- 
tion of  his  life. 

AirrRORlTiES. — ^The  best  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  property 
so  called,  with  the  Miscellaneous  Letters,  is  that  of  J.  Ward  (185^). 
The  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  controversy  as  to  the 
authorship  are:  The  Handwriting  of  Junius  investigated  by  Charles 
Chabot,  expert,  with  preface  and  collateral  evidence  bv  the  Hon^  E. 
Twisleton  {1871);  Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  K.C.B.,  by  Parkcs 
and  Merivale  (1867);  Junius  Revealed  by  his  Surviving  Grandson,  by 
H.  R.  Francis  (1894};  The  Francis  Letters,  edited  by  Bcata  Francis 
and  Eliza  Keary.  with  a  note  on  the  Junius  controversy  by  C.  F. 
Keary  (iQOi);  and  "  Francis,  Sir  Philip,"  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  in 
Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.  The  case  for  those  who  decline  to  accept  the 
claim  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  is  stated  by  C.  W.  Dilke,  Papers  of  a  Critic 
(1^75)1  snd  Abraham  Hayward,  More  about  Junius, .  Franciscan 
Theory  Unsound  (1868).  (D.  H.) 

JUNIUS,  FRANZ  (in  French,  Francois  du  Jon),  the  name  of 
two  Huguenot  scholars. 

•  (i)  Franz  Junius  (i  545-1602)  was  bom  at  Bourges  in  France 
on  the  ist  of  May  1545.  He  had  studied  law  for  two  ycara 
under  Hugo  DoncUus  (1527-1591)  when  he  was  given  a  place 
in  the  retinue  of  the  French  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  but 
before  he  reached  Lyons  the  ambassador  had  departed.  Junius 
found  ample  consolation  in  the  opportunities  for  study  at  the 
gymnasium  at  Lyons.  A  religious  tumult  warned  him  back  to 
Bourges,  where  he  was  cured  of  certain  rationalistic  principles 
that  he  had  imbibed  at  Lyons,  and  he  determined  to  enter  the 
reformed  church.  He  went  in  1562  to  study  at  Geneva,  where 
he  was  reduced  to  the  direst  poverty  by  the  failure  of  remit- 
tances from  home,  owing  to  civil  war  in  France.  He  would 
accept  only  the  barest  sustenance  from  a  humble  friend  who  had 
himself  been  a  prol6g6  of  Jum'us's  family  at  Bourges,  and  his 
health  was  permanently  injured.  The  long-cxpcctcd  remittance 
from  home  was  closely  followed  by  the  news  of  the  brutal 
murder  of  his  father  by  a  Catholic  fanatic  at  Issoudun;  and 
Junius  resolved  to  remain  at  Geneva,  where  his  reputation 
enabled  him  to  live  by  teaching.  In  1565,  however,  he  was 
appointed  minister  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Antwerp.  His 
foreign  birth  excluded  him  from  the  privileges  of  the  native 
reformed  pastors,  and  exposed  him  to  persecution.  Several 
times  he  barely  escaped  arrest,  and  finally,  after  spending  six 
months  in  preaching  at  Limburg,  he  was  forced,  to  retire  to 
Heidelberg  in  1567.  There  he  was  welcomed  by  the  elector 
Frederick  II.,  and  temporarily  settled  in  charge  of  the  Walloon 
church  at  Schonau;  but  in  1568  his  patron  sent  him  as  chaplain 
with  Prince  William  of  Orange  in  his  unfortunate  expedition  to 
the  Netherlands.  Junius  escaped  as  soon  as  he  could  from  that 
post,  and  returning  to  his  church  remained  there  till  1573.  From 
1573  till  1578  he  was  at  Heidelberg,  assisting  Emmanuel  Tremcl- 
lius  (1510-1580),  whose  daughter  he  married,  in  his  Latin  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  (Frankfort,  1579);  in  1581  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  divinity  at  Heidelberg.  Thence  he  was  taken 
to  France  by  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  and  after  an  interview  with 
Henry  IV.  was  sent  again  to  Germany  on  a  mission.  As  he  was 
returning  to  France  he  was  named  professor  of  theology  at 
I.ciden,  where  he  died  on  the  13th  of  October  1602. 
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He  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  theofogleal  sabjeets.  and  translated 
and  composed  many  exegetical  works.  He  is  lieet  known  from  his 
own  edition  of  the  Latin  Old  Testament,  slishtly  altered  from  the 
former  Joint  edition,  and  with  a  version  01  the  New  Testament 
added  (Geneva,  1590:  Hanover,  i62a).  The  Opera  Theologua 
Francisd  Junii  BUurigis  were  published  at  Geneva  (a  vols.,  1613), 
to  which  is  prefixed  his  autobiography,  written  about  1592  (new  ed.. 
edited  by  Abraham  Kuyper8,i883  seg.).  The  autobiography  had 
been  published  at  Leiden  (15Q5).  and  is  reprinted  in  the  Mtscellanea 
Crontngana,  voL  L,  along  witn  a  list  of  the  author's  other  writings. 

(2)  Franz  Jitnius  (1589-1677),  son  of  the  above,  was  bori^ 
at  Heidelberg,  and  brought  up  at  Leiden.  His  attention  was 
diverted  from  military  to  theological  studies  by  the  peace  of 
1609  between  Spain  and  the  Netherlands.  In  1617  he  became 
pastor  at  Hillegondsberg,  but  in  1620  went  to  England,  where 
he  became  librarian  to  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  and 
tutor  to  his  son.  He  remained  in  England  thirty  years,  devoting 
himself  to  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  afterwards  of  the 
cognate  old  Teutonic  languages.  His  work,  intrinsically  valu- 
able, is  important  as  having  aroused  interest  in  a  frequently 
neglected  subject.  In  1651  he  returned  to  Holland;  and  for 
two  years  lived  in  Friesland  in  order  to  study  the  old  dialect. 
In  1675  ^c  returned  to  England,  and  during  the  next  year 
resided  in  Oxford;  in  1677  ^^  went  to  live  at  Windsor  with  his 
nephew,  Isaac  Vossius,  in  whose  house  he  died  on  the  X9th  of 
November  1677.  He  was  buried  at  Windsor  in  St  George's 
ChapeL 

He  was  pre-eminently  a  student.  He  published  De  picture 
veterum  (16^7)  (in  English  by  the  author,  1638;  enlarged  and  im- 

y roved  edition,  edited  by  J.  G.  Gracvius.  who  prefixed  a  life  of 
unius,  with  a  catalogue  of  architects,  painters,  Sec,  and  their 
works,  Rotterdam,  1694);  Observatumes  in  WiUerami  Abbatis 
franticam  paraphrasitt  cantici  atnficorum  (Amsterdam,  1655); 
Atitiotatwnes  in  harrnQmim  fatmo-JraHfktim  quatuor  evangeliS' 
tarum.  iaiine  a  Tf^inno  cpnftclam  CAmstcfdim,  1655);  Caedmonis 
mwiai'M  purdphraiit  piffika  genfuat  (Amsterdam,  1655)  (see 
critlci=Lm  under  Caceimok);  Qmiuar  P.NLC.  erangeliorum  versiones 
pefantigiiJie  duaet  tatkica  stUifrt  et  undo-ioxtinica  (Dort,  2  vols., 
1665]  (ihe  Gothic  vcnJon  in  ^h\%  book  JuniuFi  transcribed  from  the 
Sil  vft  Coflcx  af  Ulfiibs;  the  Anglc^Sajcon  vcTsian  is  from  an  edition 
by  TbomAs  M&rshatl*  who&e  notci  to  bath  veir-iions  are  given,  and  a 
Gcithic  glitFsaryf  by  Jurvius);  EJtymijhskHm  nn^licanumt  edited  by 
Edward  Lye^  and  precetled  by  sl  life  of  Junius  And  George  Hickes  • 
Arpb'Sanon  firamniiAr  (.Oxford.  1743)  (its  results  repuire  careful 
ve/ifici^iiDR  in  t,he  light  uf  modern  ro5ejTicli|.  His  rich  collection 
of  andt-nt  MSS,  edited  and  unnoiatetl  by  him,  Junius  bequeathed 
to  t  lie  un! vcrsit  y  of  Oxford,  Graeviu*  Rivci  a  li st  of  them ,  the  most 
imfwrtant  are  a  vcreion  of  the  Ormulmn,  the  wrsion  of  Caedmon, 
and  9  volumes  conidning  China^iitm  v.  im^unrum  septentrionaiium, 

JUNK.  (1)  (Through  Port,  junco,  adapted  from  Javanese 
djongf  or  Malayan  adjong,  ship),  the  name  of  the  native  saih'ng 
vessel,  common  to  the  far  eastern  seas,  and  especially  used  by 
the  Chinese  and  Javanese.  It  is  a  flat-bottomed,  high-stemed 
vessel  with  square  bows  and  masts  carrying  lug-sails,  often  made 
of  matting.  (2)  A  ifautical  term  for  small  pieces  of  disused 
rope  or  cable,  cut  up  to  make  fenders,  oakum,  &c.,  hence  applied 
colloquially  by  sailors  to  the  salt  beef  and  pork  used  on  board 
ship.  The  word  is  of  doubtful  origin,  but  may  be  connected 
with  "  junk  "  (Lat.  juncus),  a  reed,  or  rush.  This  word  is  now 
obsolete  except  as  applied  to  a  form  of  surgical  appliance,  «sed 
as  a  support  in  cases  of  fracture  where  immediate  setting  is 
impossible,  and  consisting  of  a  shaped  pillow  or  cushion  stuffed 
with  straw  or  horsehair,  formerly  with  rushes  or  reeds. 

JUNKER.  WILHELM  (1840-1892),  Gcy^man  explorer  of  Africa, 
was  bom  at  Moscow  on  the  6th  of  April  1840.  He  studied  medi- 
cine at  Dorpat,  Gdttingen,  Berlin  and  Prague,  but  did  not 
practise  for  long.  After  a  series  of  short  journeys  to  Iceland, 
Tunis  and  Lower  Egypt,  he  remained  almost  continuously  in 
eastern  Equatorial  Africa  from  1875  to  '886,  making  first 
Khartum  and  afterwards  Lado  the  base  of  his  expeditions, 
Junker  was  a  leisurely  traveller  and  a  careful  observer;  his  main 
object  was  to  study  the  peoples  with  whom  he  came  into  contact, 
and  to  collect  specimens  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  result 
of  his  investigations  in  these  particulars  is  given  in  his  Rcisen  in 
Afrika  (3  vols.,  Vienna,  1889-1891),  a  work  of  high  merit.  An 
English  translation  by  A.  H.  Keane  was  published  in  1800-1892. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  service  he  rendered  to  geographical  science 
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was  his  investigation  of  the  Nile-Congo  wateished,  when  be  suc- 
cessfully combated  Georg  Schwetnfurth's  hjrdrographicai  theories 
and  established  the  identity  of  the  Welle  and  Ubangi.  The  Mah- 
dist  rising  prevented  his  return  to  Europe  through  the  Sudan,  as 
be  had  planned  to  do,  in  1884,  and  an  expedition,  fitted  out  in 
1885  by  his  brother  in  St  Peter^urg,  failed  to  reach  him.  Junker 
then  determined  to  go  south.  Leaving  Wadelai  on  the  and  of 
January  1886  he  travelled  by  way  of  Uganda  and  Tabora  and 
reached  Zanzibar  in  December  1886.  In  1887  he  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  As  an  explorer 
Junker  is  entitled  to  high  rank,  his  ethnographical  observations 
in  the  Niam-Niam  (Azandeh)  country  being  espe«iaUy  valuable. 
He  died  at  St  Petersburg  on  the  X3th  of  February  1892. 

See  the  biographical  notice  by  E.  G.  Ravenstcin  in  Proceeding  of 
Ike  Royal  Ceoiraphical  Society  (1892),  pp.  185-187. 

*  JUNKET,  a  dish  of  milk  curdled  by  rennet,^  Served  with 
clotted  cream  and  flavoured  with  nutmeg,  which  is  particulariy 
associated  in  England  with  Devonshire  and  G>mwaU.  The 
word  b  of  somewhat  obscure  history.  It  af^iears  to  come 
through  O.  Fr.  jonquOUj  a  rush-basket,  from  Lat.  juncus,  rush. 
In  Norman  dialect  this  word  is  used  of  a  cream  cheese.  The 
commonly  accepted  origin  is  that  it  refers  to  the  rush-basket  on 
which  such  cream  cheeses  or  curds  were  served.  Juncade 
appears  in  Rabelais,  and  is  explained  by  Cotgrave  as  "  spoon- 
meat,  rose-water  and  sugar."  Nicholas  Udall  (in  his  translation 
of  Erasmus's  Apophthegms f  1542)  speaks  of  "  marchepaines  or 
wafers  with  other  like  junkerie."^The  word  "  junket  V  is  also 
used  for  a  festivity  or  picnic  .        * 

JUNO,  the  chief  Roman  and  Latin  goddess,  and  the  special 
object  of  worship  by  women  at  all  the  critical  moments  of  life. 
The  etymology  of  the  name  is  not  certain,  but  it  is  usually  taken 
as  a  shortened  form  of  Jonno,  answering  to  Jons^  horn  a  root 
<fft,  shining.  Under  Greek  infhience  Juno  was  early  identified 
with  the  Greek  Hera,  with  whose  cult  and  characteristics  she  has 
much  in  common;  thus  the  Juno  with  whom  we  are  familiar 
in  Latin  literature  is  not  the  true  Roman  deity.  In  the  AeHcid, 
for  example,  her  policy  is  antagonistic  to  the  plans  of  Jupiter 
for  the  conquest  of  Latium  and  the  future  greatness  of  Rome; 
though  in  the  fourth  Eclopu^  as  Ludna,  she  appears  in  her  pr<^>er 
t6Ie  as  assisting  at  childbirth.  It  was  under  Greek  influence 
again  that  she  became  the  wife  of  Jupiter,  the  mother  of  Mars; 
the  true  Roman  had  no  such  pergonal  interest  in  his  deities  as  to 
invent  family  relations  for  them. 

That  Juno  was  especially  a  deity  of  women,  and  represents  in 
a  sense  the  female  principle  of  life,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  as  every 
man  had  his  genius^  so  every  woman  had  her  Juno;  and  the 
goddess  herself  may  have  been  a  development  of  this  conccpUon. 
The  various  forms  of  her  cult  all  show  her  in  close  connexion 
with  women.  As  Juno  Ludna  she  was  invoked  in  childbirth, 
and  on  the  xst  of  March,  the  old  Roman  New  Year's  day,  the 
matrons  met  and  made  offerings  at  her  temple  in  a  grove  on 
the  Esquiline;  hence  the  day  was  knov^n  as  the  Matronalia.  As 
Caprotina  she  was  especially  worshipped  by  female  slaves  on 
the  7th  of  July  {Nonae  Caprotinae)',  as  Sospita  she  was  invoked 
all  over  Latium  as  the  saviour  of  women  in  their  perils,  and 
later  as  the  saviour  of  the  state;  and  under  a  number  of  other 
titles,  Cinxia,  Unxia,  Pronuha,  &c,  we  find  her  taking  a  leading 
part  in  the  ritual  of  marriage.  Her  real  or  supposed  connexion 
with  the  moon  is  explained  by  the  alleged  influence  of  the  moon 
on  the  lives  of  women;  thus  she  became  the  deity  of  the  Kalends, 
or  day  of  the  new  moon,  when  the  regina  sacrorum  offered  a  lamb 
to  her  in  the  regia,  and  her  husband  the  rex  made  known  to  the 
people  the  day  on  which  the  Nones  would  faU.  Thus  she  is 
brought  into  close  relation  with  Janus,  who  also  was  worshipped 
on  the  Kalends  by  the  rex  sacrorum,  and  it  may  be  that  in  the 
oldest  Roman  religion  these  two  were  more  closely  connected 
than  Juno  and  Jupiter.  But  in  historical  times  she  was  asso- 
dated  with  Jupiter  in  the  great  temple  on  the  Capitoline  hill  as 
Juno  Regina  the  queen  of  all  Junones  or  queen  of  heaven,  as 
Jupiter  there  was  Opiimus  Maximus  (see  Jupiter),  and  under 
the  same  title  she  wa$  enticed  from  Veil  after  its  capture  in 
393  H.c,  and  settled  in  a  temple  on  the  Aventine.   Thus  exalted 


above  all  other  female  deities,  she  was  pr^aved  for  that  kk&ti- 
fication  with  Hera  which  was  aUuded  to  above.  That  she  was  in 
some  sense  a  ddty  of  light  seems  certain;  as  Ludna,  e^.,  sha 
introduced  new-bom  infants."  in  luminis  oras." 

See  Ro8cher*s  article  "  Juno  "  in  hb  Lexiooa  of  Mythoksy,  and 
his  earlier  treatise  on  Juno  and  Hera;  Wissowa»  Religion  wideMtms 
der  R6mer,  113  foil.;  also  a  fresh  discussion  by  Walter  Otto  in 
PkOologHS  for  1905  (p.  i6x  folL).  <W.  W.  ¥.•) 

JUNOT,  ANDOCHB,  DuK£  or  Abrantes  (177 1-1813),  French 
general,  was  bom  at  Bussy-le-Grand  (C6te  d'Or),  on  the  23zd 
of  October  1771.  He  went  to  school  at  Chatillon,  and  was  known 
among  his  comrades  as  a  blustering  but  lovable  creature,  with  a 
pugnacious  di^x>sition.  He  was  studying  law  in  Paris  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  and  joined  a  volunteer  battalion. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  in  the  first  year  <^  the 
Revolutionary  wars,  and  came  under  the  i^pedal  notice  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  during  the  siege  of  Toulon,  while  serving 
as  his  secretary.  It  is  related  that  as  he  was  taking  down  a 
despatch,  a  shell  burst  hard  by  and  covered  the  paper  with  sand, 
whereupon  he  exclaimed,  "  Bien!  nous  n'avions  pas  de  sable 
pour  sfcher  I'encre  t  en  void !  "  He  remained  the  faithful 
companion  of  his  chief  during  the  lattcr^s  temporary  disgrace, 
and  went  with  him  to  Italy  as  aide-de-camp.  He  distinguished 
himself  so  much  at  the  battle  of  Millesiroo  that  he  was  selected 
to  carry  back  the  captured  colours  to  Paris;  returning  to  Italy 
he  went  through  the  campaign  with  honour,  but  was  badly 
wounded  in  the  head  at  Lonato.  Many  rash  incidents  in  hb 
career  may  be  traced  to  this  wound,  from  which  be  never  cotn- 
pletely  recovered.  During  the  expedition  to  Egypt  be  became 
a  general  of  brigade.  His  devotion  to  Bonaparte  involved  him 
in  a  duel  with  General  Lanusse,  in  which  he  was  again  wounded. 
He  had  to  be  Idt  in  Egypt  to  recover,  and  in  crossing  to  France 
was  captured  by  English  cruisers.  On  his  return  to  France  he 
was  made  commandant  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  promoted 
general  of  division.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  married  Laure 
Pennon  (see  Junot,  Laure).  He  next  served  at  Arras  in  com- 
mand of  the  grenadiers  of  the  army  destined  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  and  made  some  alterations  in  the  equipment  of  the 
troops  which  received  the  praise  of  the  emperor.  It  was, 
however,  a  bitter  mortification  that  he  was  not  appointed  a 
marshal  of  France  when  he  recdved  the  grand  cross  of  the 
legion  of  honour.  He  was  made  colond-general  of  hussars 
instead  and  sent  as  ambassador  to  Lisbon,  his  entry  into  which 
dty  resembled  a  royal  progress.  But  he  was  so  restless  and  dis- 
satisfied in  the  Portuguese  capital  that  he  set  out,  without  leave, 
for  the  army  of  Napoleon,  with  which  he  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz,  behaving  with  his  usual  courage  and  zeaL  But 
he  soon  gave  fresh  offence.  Although  his  early  devotion  was 
never  forgotten  by  the  emperor,  his  uncertain  temper  and  want  of 
self-control  made  it  dangerous  to  employ  him  at  court  or  head- 
quarters, and  he  was  sent  %o  Parma  to  put  down  an  insurrection 
and  to  be  out  of  the  way.  In  x8o6  he  was  recalled  and  became 
governor  of  Paris.  His  extravagance  and  prodigality  shocked 
the  government,  and  some  rumours  of  an  intrigue  with  a  lady 
of  the  imperial  family — it  is  said  Pauline  Bonaparte — made  it 
desirable  again  to  send  him  away.  He  was  therefore  af^ointcd 
to  lead  an  invading  force  into  Portugal.  For  the  first  time 
Junot  had  a  great  task  to  periorm,  and  only  his  own  resources  to 
fall  back  upon  for  its.  achievement.  Early  in  November  1807 
he  set  out  from  Salamanca,  crossed  the  mountains  of  Beira, 
rallied  his  wearied  forces  at  Abrantes,  and,  with  1500  men, 
dashed  upon  Lbbon,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  seize  the  Portuguese 
fleet,  which  had,  however,  just  sailed  away  with  the  regent  and 
court  to  Brazil.  The  whole  movement  only  took  a  month; 
it  was  undoubtedly  bold  and  well-conducted,  and  Junot  was 
made  duke  of  Abrantes  and  invested  with  the  governorship 
of  Portugal.  But  administration  was  his  weak  point.  He  was 
not  a  civil  governor,  but  a  sabreur,  brave,  truculent,  and  also 
dissipated  and  rapacious,  though  in  the  last  re^>ect  he  was  far 
from  being  the  worst  offender  amongst  the  French  generab  in 
Spain.  His  hold  on  Portugal  was  never  supported  by  a  really 
adequate  force,  and  his  own  conduct,  which  resembled  that  of 
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Mn  eastern  mooftrch,  did  noUung  te  tcoMolidate  his  conqoest. 
Alter  Wellesley  encountered  him  at  Vlmiera  (see  Peninsulas 
Wak)  he  was  obUged  to  conclude  the  so-called  convention  of 
Cintra,  and  to  withdraw  from  Portugal  with  ail  his  forces. 
Kapoleon  was  furious,  but,  as  he  said,  was  qmred  the  necessity 
of  sending  his  old  friend  before  a  court  martial  by  the  fact  that 
the  £nglish  put  their  own  generals  on  their  trial.  Junot  was 
sent  back  to  Spain,  where,  in  x8io-i8xi,  acting  under  Mass6na, 
be  was  once  more  seriously  wounded.  Hh  hat  campaign  was 
made  in  Russia,  and  he  received  more  than  a  just  share  of 
discredit  for  it.  Napoleoti  next  appointed  him  to  govern 
Illyria.  But  Junot's  mind  had  become  deranged  under  the 
weight  of  his  misfortunes,  and  on  the  39th  of  July  1815,  at 
Montbard,  he  threw  himsdf  from  a  window  in  a  fit  of  insanity. 

JUNOT,  LAUU  Duchess  or  Absamtes  (1783-1834),  wife  of 
the  preceding,  was  1x»n  at  Montpellier.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Mme.  Permon,  to  whom  daring  her  widowhood  the  young 
Bonaparte  made  an  offer  of  marriage-^such  at  least  is  the  version 
pretented  by  the  daughter  in  her  celebrated  Memoirs.  The 
Pennon  fanUly,  after  various  vidsaitudes,  settled  at  Paris,  and 
Bonaparte  certafaUy  frequented  their  house  a  good  deal  after 
the  downfall  of  the  Jacobin  party  in  Thermidor  1794*  Mile. 
Permon  was  married  to  Junot  early  in  the  consulate,  and  at 
once  entered  eageriy  into  all  the  gaieties  of  Parisi  and  became 
nofed  for  her  beauty,  her  caustic  wit,  and  her  extravagance. 
The  first  consul  nicknaiped  her  pdiU  peste^  but  treated  her  and 
Junot  with  the  utmost  generosity,  a  fact  which  did  not  restrain 
her  sarcasms  and  slanders  in  her  portrayal  olhim  in  her  Memoirs. 
During  Juaot's  diplpmatk:  mission  to  Lisbon,  his  wife  displayed 
her  prodigality  so  that  on  his  return  to  Paris  in  1806  be  was 
burdened  with  debts,  which  his  own  intrigues  did  not  lessen. 
She  joined  him  again  at  Lisbon  alter  he  had  eotered  that  city 
as  conqueror  at  the  dose  of  1 807;  but  even  the  presents  and  spoils 
won  at  Lisbon  did  not  satisfy  her  demand^;  she  accompanied 
Junot  through  part  of  the  Peninsular  War.  On  her  return 
to  France  she  displeased  the  emperor  by  her  vivacious  remarks 
and  fay  recdving  guests  whom  he  disliked.  The  mental  malady 
fd  Junot  therealter  threatened  her  with  ruin;  this  perhaps 
explains  why  she  took  some  part  in  the  intrigues  for  bringing 
back  the  Bourbons  in  18x4,  She  did  not  side  with  Napoleon 
during  the  Hundred  Days.  After  1815  she  spent  most  of  her 
time  at  Rome  amidst  artistic  sodety,  which  she  enlivened  with 
her  sprightly  converse.  She  also  compiled  her  minted  but 
somewhat  spiteful  Memoirs^  which  were  published  at  Paris  in 
x83i'i834  in  x8  volumes.    Many  editions  have  since  appeared. 

Of  her  other  books  the  most  noteworthy  are  Hisloires  conttrnpo- 
nines  (2  v^,  183^);  Scina  de  h  wie  espapuU  (3  vols^  X836); 
Histoire  dts  salons  de  Paris  (6  vols.,  1837-1838);  Sinmnirs  iTnne 
ambassade  d  d'un  s^jour  en  Espogne  el  en  Portitgai,  de  tSot  d  t8u 
(2  vols.,  1837).  a.  Hl.  R.) 

JUNTA  (from  jutUar^  to  join),  a  Spanish  word  meaning 
(i)  any  meeting  for  a  common  purpose;  (a)  a  committee;  (3)  an 
administrative  council  or  board.  The  original  meam'og  is 
now  rather  lost  in  the  two  derivative  significations.  The 
Spaniards  have  even  begun  to  make  use  of  the  barbarism 
niilin,  corrupted  from  the  English  "  meeting."  The  word  junta 
has  always  been  and  still  is  used  in  the  other  senses.  Some 
of  the  boards  by  which  the  Spanish  administration  was  conducted 
oqder  the  Habsburg  and  the  earlier  Bourbon  kings  were  styled 
juntas.  The  superior  governing  body  of  the  Inquisition  was  the 
junta  suprema.  The  provindal  committees  formed  to  organize 
resistance  to  Napoleon's  invasion  in  x8o8  were  so  called,  and  so 
was  the  general  committee  chosen  from  £mong  them  to  represent 
the  nation.  In  the  War  of  Independence  (i 808-1814),  a^id  in  all 
subsequent  dvil  wars  or  revolutionary  disturbances  in  Spain  or 
Spanish  America,  the  local  executive  bodies,  elected,  or  in  some 
cases  self-chosen,  to  appoint  ofiicers,  raise  money  «nd  soldiers, 
look  after  the  wounded,  and  discharge  the  functions  of  an 
administration^  have  been  known  as  Juntas. 

The  form  **  Junto,"  a  corruption  due  to  other.Spanish  words 
ending  in  -«,  came  into  use  in  English  in  the  17th  century,  often 
in  a  diq>araging  sense,  of  a  party  united  for  a  politjcal  purpose, 
xv  xo 


a  faction  or  cabal;  it  was  particalaily  applied  to  the  advisers  of 
Charles  I.,  to  the  Rump  under  CroroweO,  and  to  the  leading 
members  of  the  great  Whig  houses  who  controlled  the  govern^ 
ment  in  the  rdgns  of  William  III.  and  Anne. 

JUPITER,  the  chief  deity  of  the  Roman  state.  The  great  and 
constantly  growing  influence  exerted  from  a  very  eariy  period 
on  Rome  by  the  superior  dvilization  of  Greece  not  only  caused 
a  modification  of  the  Roman  god  on  the  analogy  ci  Zeus,  the 
supreme  deity  of  the  Greeks,  but  led  the  Latin  writers  to  identify 
the  one  with  the  other,  and  to  attribute  to  Jupiter  myths  and 
family  relations  which  were  purdy  Greek  and  never  belonged  to 
the  real  Ronun  religion.  The  Jupiter  of  actual  worship  was  a 
Roman  god;  the  Jupiter  of  Latin  Bterature  was  more  than  half 
Greek.  This  identification  was  facilitated  by  the  community  of 
character  which  re^y  bdonged  to  Jupiter  and  Zeus  as  the  Roman 
and  Greek  developments  of  a  common  original  conception  of 
the  god  of  the  light  and  the  heaven. 

That  this  was  the  original  idea  of  Jupiter,  not  only  in  Rome, 
but  among  all  Italian  peopln^  admits  of  no  doubL  The  earliest 
form  ci  his  name  was  Diovis  pater,  or  Diespiter,  satd  his  special 
priest  was  the  flamto  dialis;  all  these  words  point  to  aroot^'v, 
shining,  and  the  connexion  with  ii4s,  day,  is  obvious  (d.  JuNo). 
Qne  of  his  most  ancient  epithet*  is  Luc^ius,  the  Ught-bdnger; 
and  later  literature  has  preserved  the  same  ideain  such  phrases  as 
sub  Jove,  under  the  opeii  sky.  All  days  of  the  fuU  moon  (idsts) 
were  sacred  to  him;  ah  emanations  from  the  sky  were  due  to  him 
and  in  the  oldest  form  of  religious  thought  were  probably 
believed  to  be  manifestations  of  the  god  himself.  As  Jupiter 
ElidHshtyras  propitiated,  with  a  peculiar  ritual,  to  send  rain  in 
time  of  draught;  as  Jupiter  Fulgur  he  had  an  altar  in  the  Campus 
Marthis,  and  all  places  struck  by  lightning  were  made  his  pro** 
perty  and  guarded  from  the  profane  by  a  drcular  wall  The 
vintage,  which  needs  espedally  the  h'ght  and  heat  of  the  sun, 
was  under  his  particular  care,  and  in  the  festivals  ccomected 
with  it  (Vinalia  urbana)  and  Meditrinalia,  he  was  the  ddty 
invoked,  and  his  flamen  the  priest  employed.  Throughout  Italy 
we  find  him  worshipped  on  thesiunmitsof  hills,  where  nothing 
intervened  between  earth  and  heaven,  and  where  all  the  pbejio*. 
mena  of  the  sky  could  be  conveniently  observed.  Thus  on  the 
Alban  hill  south  of  Rome  was  an  andent  seat  of  his  worship  at 
Jupiter  LatiariSt  which  was  the  centre  of  the  league  of  thirty 
Latin  dties  of  which  Rome  was  originally  an  ordinary  member. 
At  Rome  itself  it  is  on  the  (^pitdine  hill  that  we  find  his  oldest 
temple,  described  by  Livy  (L  10);  here  we  have  a  tradition  ol 
his  sacred  tree,  the  oak,  common  to  the  worship  both  of  Zeus 
and  Jupiter,  and  here  too  was  kept  the  lapis  silex^  perhaps  a 
cdt,  believed  to  have  been  a  thunderbolt,  which  was  used 
symbolically  by  the  fetiales  when  officially  dedaring  war  and 
making  treaties  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  state.  Hence  the 
curious  form  of  oath,  Jcvem  lapidcmjurarCf  used  both  in  public 
and  private  life  at  Rome. 

In  this  oldest  Jupiter  of  the  Latins  and  Romans,  the  god  of 
the  light  and  the  heaven,  and  the  god  invoked  in  taking  the  most 
sdemn  oaths,  we  may  undoubtedly  see  not  only  the  peat 
protecting  deity  of  the  race,  but  one,  and  perhaps  the  only  one, 
whose  worship  embodies  a  distinct  moral  conception.  He  ,is 
spedally  concerned  with  oaths,  treaties  and  leagues,  and  it  was  in 
the  presence  of  his  priest  that  the  most  ancient  and  sacred  form 
of  marriage,  cof^arreatio,  took  place.  The  lesser  ddties,  Dius 
Fidius  and  Fides,  were  probably  originally  identical  with  him, 
and  only  gained  a  separate  existence  in  course  of  time  by  a  process 
familiar  to  stiuknts  of  ancient  religion.  This  connexion  with 
the  consdence,  with  the  sense  of  obligation  and  right  dealing, 
was  never  quite  k)st  throughout  Roman  history.  In  Virgil's 
great  poem,  though  Jupiter  is  in  many  ways  as  mudi  Greek  as 
Roman,  he  is  still  the  great  protecting  ddty  who  keeps  the  hero  ia 
the  patii  of  duty  {pietas)  towards  gods,  state  and  family> 

But  this  aspect  of  Jupiter  gained  a  new  force  and  meaning  at 
the  dose  of  the  monarchy  with  the  building  of  the  famous  tarin>te 
on  the  Capitol,  of  whidi  the  foundations  are  still  to  be  seen. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  i,e.  the  best 
and  greatest  of  aU  the  Jupiters,  and  with  him  were  assodated 
^..^. .,...._.,    ^ ^--     2a 
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Juno  and  Minerva,  in  a  fashion  which  dearly  indicates  a 
Graeco-Etruscan  origin;  lor  the  combination  of  throe  deities 
in  one  temple  was  foreign  to  the  ancient  Roman  religion,  while 
it  is  found  both  in  Greece  and  Etroria.  This  temple  was  built 
oo  a  scale  of  magnificent  quite  unknown  to  primitive  Rome, 
and  was  beyond  doubt  the  work  of  Etruscan  architects  emptoyed, 
we  may  presume,  by  the  TarquiniL  Its  three  celiae  contained 
the  statues  of  the  three  deities,  with  Jupiter  in  the  middle 
holding  his  thunderbolt.  Henceforward  it  was  the  centre  of 
the  religious  life  of  the  state,  and  symbolised  its  unity  and 
strength.  Its  dedication  festival  fell  on  the  13th  of  September, 
on  which  day  the  consuls  originally  succeeded  to  office;  accom- 
panied by  the  senate  and  other  magistrates  and  priests,  and  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  their  predecessors,  they  offered 
to  the  great  god  a  white  heifer,  his  favourite  sacrifice,  and 
after  rendering  thanks  for  the  preservation  of  the  state  during 
the  past  year,  made  the  same  vow  as  that  by  which  they  them- 
selves had  been  bound.  Then  followed  the  epulum  Jonis  or 
feast  of  Jupiter,  in  which  the  three  deities  seem  to  have  been 
visibly  present  in  the  form  of  their  statues,  Jupiter  having  a 
couch  and  each  goddess  a  sdla,  and  shared  the  meal  with  senate 
and  magistrates.  In  kter  times  this  day  became  the  central 
point  of  the  great  Roman  games  {ludi  Ronunn)^  originally 
games  vowed  in  honour  of  the  god  tf  he  brought  a  war  to  a 
successful  issue.  When  a  victorious  army  returned  home, 
k  was  to  this  temple  that  the  triumphal  procession  passed, 
and  the  triumph  of  which  we  hear  so  often  in  Roman  history  may 
be  taken  as  a  religious  ceremonial  in  honour  of  Jupiter.  The 
general  was  dressed  and  painted  to  resemble  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
himself,  and  was  drawn  on  a  gilded  chariot  by  four  white  horses 
through  the  Porta  TriumphaUs  to  the  Capitol,  where  he  offered 
a  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  god,  and  laid  on  his  knees  the  victor's 
laurels  (see  Tinncra). 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  Republic  the  great  god  of  the 
Capitol  in  his  temple  looking  down  on  the  Forum  continued 
to  overshadow  all  other  worsUps  as  the  one  in  which  the  whole 
state  was  concerned,  in  all  iu  length  and  breadth,  rather  than 
any  one  gens  or  family.  Under  Augustus  and  the  new  monarchy 
H  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Capitoline  worship  suffered  to  some 
extent  an  eclipse  (J.  B.  Carter,  rA«J?eff{iMii;/i\rsm4>,  p.  x6oseq.); 
and  it  is  true  that  as  it  was  the  policy  of  Augustus  to  identify 
the  state  with  the  interests  of  his  own  family,  he  did  what  was 
feasible  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  worships 
in  which  he  and  his  family  were  specially  concerned;  thus  his 
temple  of  ApoUo  on  the  Palatine,  and  that  of  Mars  Ultor  in  the 
Forum  August!,  took  over  a  few  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  cult 
on  the  CapitoL  But  Augustus  was  far  too  shrewd  to  attempt 
to  oust  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  from  his  paramount  position; 
and  he  became  the  protecting  deity  of  the  reigning  emperor  as 
representing  the  sUte,  as  he  had  been  the  protecting  deity  of 
the  free  republic.  His  worship  spread  over  the  whole  empire; 
it  is  probable  that  every  dty  had  its  temple  to  the  three  ddties 
of  the  Roman  Capitol,  and  the  fact  that  the  Romans  chose  the 
name  of  Jupiter  in  almost  every  case,  by  which  to  indicate  the 
chief  ddty  of  the  subject  peoples,  proves  that  they  continued 
to  regard  him,  so  long  as  his  wor<Jiip  existed  at  all,  as  the  god 
whom  they  themsdves  looked  upon  as  greatest. 

See  Zbus.  Roman  Religion.  Excellent  accounts  of  Jupiter  may 
be  found  in  Roscher's  Mytkeiotical  Lexicon^  and  in  Wiasowa  t 
RtUtion  und  KuUta  der  Rdmer  (p.  too  aeq.). 

(W.M.RA.;  W.W.F.*) 

JUPITBR,  in  astronomy,  the  largest  planet  of  the  sohr  S3rstem; 
bis  sixe  is  so  great  that  it  exceeds  the  collective  mass  of  all  the 
othen  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  >.  He  travels  in  his  orbit  at  a 
mean  distance  fro^i  the  sun  exceeding  that  of  the  earth  5*  a  times, 
or  483,000,000  miles.  The  eccentridty  of  this  orbit  is  consider- 
able, amounting  to  0*048,  so  that  his  maximum  and  minimum 
distances  are  504,000,000  and  462,000,000  miles  respectivdy. 
When  in  opposition  and  at  his  mean  distance,  he  is  situated 
390,000,000  miles  from  the  earth.  His  orbit  is  inclined  about 
t*  18'  40'  to  the  ecliptic.  His  sidereal  revolution  is  completed 
in  433>*SS5  days  or  xx  yean  3x4*9  days,  and  his  qmodlcai 


period,  or  the  mean  interval  separating  his  returns  to  opposition, 
amounU  to  398-87  days.  His  real  polar  and  equatorial  diameters 
measure  84,570  and  90,190  miles  respectivdy,  so  that  the  mean  is 
87,380  miles.  His  apparent  diameter  (equatorial)  as  seen  from 
the  earth  varies  from  about  32',  when  in  conjunction  with  the 
sun,  to  50'  in  opposition  to  that  luminary.  The  oblateneas,  or 
compression,  of  his  globe  amounU  to  aboot  ^;  his  volonie 
exceeds  that  of  the  earth  1390  times,  while  his  mass  Is  about  300 
times  greater.  These  values  are  believed  to  be  as  accurate  as 
the  best  modem  determinations  allow,  but  there  are  some  differ- 
ences  amongst  various  observers  and  absolute  exactness  cannot 
be  obtained. 

The  discovery  of  telescopic  construction  early  in  the  X7th 
century  and  the  practical  use  of  the  telescope  by  Galileo  and  others 
greatly  enriched  our  knowledge  of  Jupiter  and  his  system.  Four 
of  the  satellites  were  detected  in  16 10,  but  the  dark  bands  or 
belts  on  the  globe  of  the  pknet  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
noticed  until  twenty  years  later.  Though  Galileo  first  sighted 
the  satdlites  and  petsevcringly  studied  the  Jovian  orb,  he  failed 
to  distinguish  the  bdts,  and  we  have  to  condudedther  that  these 
features  were  unusually  faint  at  the  period  of  his  observations, 
or  that  his  telescopes  were  insufficiently  powerful  to  render  them 
visible.  The  bdts  were  first  recognized  by  Nicolas  Zucchi  and 
Daniel  Barloli  on  the  1 7th  of  May  1630.  They  were  seen  also  by 
Francesco  Fontana  in  the  same  and  immediately  succeeding  years, 
and  by  other  observers  of  about  the  same  period,  induding  Zuppi, 
Giovanni  BattisU  Ricdoli  and  Francesco  Maria  Grimaldi. 
Improvements  in  tdescopes  were  quickly  introduced,  and  be- 
tween 1655  and  1666  C.  Huygens,  R.  Hooke  and  J.  D.  Cassini 
made  more  effective  observations.  Hooke  discovered  a  large 
dark  spot  in  the  planet's  southern  hemisphere  on  the  19th  of 
May  1664,  and  from  this  object  Cassini  determined  the  rotation 
period,  in  1665  and  later  years,  as  9  houn  56  minutes. 

The  bdts,  spots  and  irregular  markings  on  Jupiter  have  now 
been  assiduously  studied  during  nearly  three  centuries.  These 
markings  are  extremely  variable  in  their  tones,  tints  and  relative 
vdodties,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are  atmo- 
spheric formations  floating  above  the  surface  of  the  planet  in  a 
series  of  different  currents.  Certain  of  the  markings  appear  to 
be  fairiy  durable,  though  their  rates  of  motion  exhibit  consider- 
able anomalies  and  prove  that  they  must  be  quite  detached  from 
the  actual  sphere  of  Jupiter.  At  various  times  determinations 
of  the  rotation  period  were  made  as  follows:—* 
Dal4.       Observer,  Period.  Place  of  Spot. 

1672      J.  D.  Cassini  9  h.  55  m.  50  s.  Lat.  16*  S. 

1692  „  9  h.  50  m.  Equator. 

1708      T.  P.  Manldi  9  h.  55  m.  48  a.  S.  tropical  zone 

1773      1.  Sdvabdle  9  h.  56  m.      '  „  „ 

1788      J.  H.  SchrOter         9  h.  55  m.  33*6  a.       Lat.  12*  N. 
1788  „  9  h.  55  m.  17*6  s.       Lat.  ao*  S. 

1835      T.H.  Madler  9  h.  55  m.  265  s.       Lat.  5»  N. 

183s      G.  B.  Airy  9  h.  55  m.  21-3  a.       N.  tropk:al  aooe. 

A  great  number  of  Jovian  features  have  been  traced  in  more 
recent  years  and  their  rotation  periods  ascertained.    According 
to  the  researches  of  Stanley  Williams  the  rates  of  motion  for 
different  latitudes  of  the  planet  are  approximately  as  under:— 
Latitude.  Rotation  Period. 

-f  85*  to  +28* 9  h.  55  m.  375  »* 

+28*  to  +24* 9  h.  54)  m.  to  9  h.  56I  m. 

>f  24*  to  +20* 9  h.  48  m.  to  9  h.  49I  m. 

+20*  to  +IO* 9  h.  55  m.  33*9  •. 

-fio'ro— IS* 9h.  sonuaoa. 

-I2*to— 18* 9h.  55  m.  40  a. 

-l8*to-37* 9h.  55  m.  i8-i  s. 

-37'  to  -55* 9  h.  55  ra.  5  »• 

W.  F.  Denning  gives  the  following  relative  periods  for  the  yeacp 
X898  to  1905:— 

Rotation  Period, 
9h.  55  m.4i'Ss« 
.S3-8«. 


N.N.  temperate 
N.  temperate 
N.  tropica]    . 
Equatorial 
S.  temperate 


9  h.  55  m. !_ 
9  h.  55  m.  30  s. 
9  h.  50  m.  27  «. 
9  h.  55  m.  I9'5  •• 


SkSb  tempeate 9  h.  5$  ak  7  s. 
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The  tbeve  are  the  mean  peiiods  deiived  from  a  laise  number 
of  markings.  The  ttay  or  hoUow  in 
the  great  southern  equatorial  belt 
north  of  the  red  spot  has  perhaps  been 
observed  for  a  longer  period  than  any 
other  feature  on  Jupiter  except  the  red 
spot  itself.  H.  Schwnbe  saw  the 
hollow  in  the  belt  on  the  5th  of 
September  1831  and  on  many  subse* 
quent  dates.  The  rotation  period  of 
this  object  during  the  seventy  yean 
Fig.  I.— Inverted  disk  to  the  sth  of  September  1901  was 
dy;S.rcutnt."^  ^5  g>  55  m.  36  s.  from  Srfin  n^tatjons^ 
their  rates  of  rotation.  ^mce  190X  the  mean  period  has  been 
9  h.  55  m.  40  a.,  but  it  has  fluctuated 
between  9  h.  55  m.  38  s.  and  9  h.  55  m.  42  s.  The  motion  of 
the  various  features  is  not  therefore  dependent  upon  their  latitude, 
though  at  the  equator  the  rate  seems  swifter  as  a  rule  than  in 
other  zonei.  But  exceptions  occur,  for  in  z88o  some  spots 
appeared  in  about '33*  N.  which  rotated  in  9  h.  48  m.  though  in 
the  region  immediately  N.  of  this  the  spot  motion  is  ordinarily 
the  sbwest  of  all  and  averages  9  h.  55  m.  53*8  s.  (from  twenty 
determbations).  These  differences  of  speed  remind  us  of  the 
sun-spots  and  their  proper  motions.  The  solar  envelope,  how- 
ever, appears  to  show  a  pretty  regular  retardation  towards  the 
poles,  for  according  to  Gustav  Spdrer's  formula,  while  the  equa> 
torial  period  is  as  d.  a  h.  15  m.  the  latitudes  46^  N.  and  S.  give 
a  perioKi  of  38  d.  15  h.  o  m. 

The  Jovian  currents  flow  in  a  due  east  and  west  direction  as 
though  mainly  influenced  by  the  swift  rotatory  movement  of 
the  globe,  and  exhibit  little  sign  of  deviation  either  to  N.  or  S. 
These  currents  do  not  blend  and  pass  gradually  into  each  other, 
but  seem  to  be  definitely  bounded  and  controlled  by  separate 
phenomena  well  capable  of  preserving  their  individuality. 
Occasionally,  it  is  true,  there  have  been  slanting  belts  on  Jupiter 
(a  prominent  example  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1861),  as  though 
the  materials  were  evolved  with  some  force  in  a  polar  direction, 
but  these  obh'que  formations  have  usually  spread  out  in  longitude 
and  ultimately  formed  bands  parallel  with  the  equator.  The  longi- 
tudinal currents  do  not  individually  present  us  with  an  equable 
rate  of  motion.  In  fact  they  display  some  curious  irregularities, 
the  spots  carried  along  in  them  apparently  oscillating  to  and  fro 
without  any  reference  to  fixed  period^  or  cyclical  variations. 
Thus  the  equatorial  current  in  x88o  moved  at  the  rate  of  9  h.  50  m. 
6  s.  whereas  in  1905  it  was  9  h.  50  m.  33  s.  The  red  spot  in  the 
S.  tropical  zone  gave  9  h.  55  m.  34  s.  in  1879-1880,  whereas  during 
X  900-1 908  it  has  varied  a  little  on  either  side  of  9  h.  55  m.  40*6  s. 
Clearly  therefore  no  fixed  period  of  rotation  can  be  applied  for  any 
spot  stncfc  it  is  subject  to  drifts  E.  or  W.  and  these  drifts 
sometimes  come  into  operation  suddenly,  and  may  be  either 
temporary  or  durable.  Between  1878  and  1900  the  red  spot  in 
the  pUnet's  S.  hemisphere  showed  a  continuous  retardation  of 
speed. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  speaking  of  the  rotation  of 
these  markings,  we  are  simply  alluding  to  the  irregularities  in 
the  vaporous  envelope  of  Jupiter.  The  rotation  of  the  planet 
itself  is  ahother  matter  and  its  value  is  not  yet  exactly  known, 
though  it  is  probably  little  different  from  that  of  the  markings, 
and  especially  from  those  of  the  most  durable  character,  which 
indicate  a  period  of  about  9  h.  56  m.  We  never  discern  the 
actual  landscape  of  Jupiter  or  any  of  the  individual  forms  really 
diversifying  it. 

Possibly  the  red  spot  which  became  so  striking  an  object  in 
1878,  and  which  still  remains  faintly  visible  on  the  planet,  is  the 
same  feature  as  that  discovered  by  R.  Hooke  in  1664  and  watched 
by  Cassini  in  following  years.  It  was  situated  in  approximately 
the  same  latitude  of  the  pbnet  and  appears  to  have  been  hidden 
temporarily  during  several  periods  up  to  1713.  But  the  lack  of 
fairly  continuous  observations  of  this  particular  marking  makes 
its  identity  with  the  present  spot  extremely  doubtful.  The 
latter  was  seen  by  W,  R.  Dawes  in  1857,  by  Sir  W.  Huggins  in 
285S,  by  T.  Baxendell  in  1859,  by  Lord  Rosse  and  R.  Copeland 


in  1873,  by  H.  C.  Russell  in  Z876-X877,  and  hi  later  yean  it  hat 
formed  an  object  of  general  observation.  In  fact  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  no  planetary  marking  has  ever  aroused  such  wide* 
pureed  interest  and  attracted  such  frequent  observation  aa  the 
great  red  spot  on  Jupiter. 

The  slight  inclination  of  the  equator  of  this  planet  to  the  plane 
of  his  orbit  suggests  that  he  experiences  few  seasonal  changes. 
From  the  conditions  we  are,  in  fact,  led  to  expect  a  prevailing 
calm  in  his  atmosphere,  the  more  so  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  amount  of  the  sun's  heat  poured  upon  each  square  mile  of 
it  is  (on  the  average)  less  than  the  27th  part  of  that  received  by 
each  square  mile  of  the  earth's  surface.  Moreover,  the  seasons 
of  Jupiter  have  nearly  twelve  times  the  duration  of  ours,  so 
that  it  would  be  naturally  expected  that  changes  in  bis  atmo- 
sphere produced  by  solar  action  take  phice  with  extreme  slowness. 
But  this  is  veiy  far  from  being  the  case.  Telescopes  reveal  the 
indications  of  rapid  changes  and  extensive  disturbances  in  the 
aspect  and  material  forming  the  belts.  New  spots  covering  large 
areasf  frequently  appear  and  as  frequently  decay  and  vanish, 
implying  an  agitated  condition  of  the  Jovian  atmosphere,  and 
leading  us  to  admit  the  operation  of  causes  much  more  active 
than  the  heating  influence  of  the  sun. 

When  we  institute  a  comparison  between  Jupiter  and  the  earth 
on  the  basis  that  the  atmosohere  of  the  former  planet  bears  the 


Fig.  2.— Jupiter,  1903,  July  10, 
3*50  a.m. 


Fig.  3.— Jupiter,  1906,  April  15, 
550  p.m. 


same  relation  to  his  mass  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  bears 
to  her  mass,  we  find  that  a  state  of  things  must  prevail  on  Jupiter 
very  dissimilar  to  that  affecting  our  own  globe.  The  density  of 
the  Jovian  atmosphere  we  should  expect  to  be  fully  six  times  as 
great  as  the  density  of  our  air  at  sea-level,  while  it  would  be 
com[>aratively  shallow.  But  the  telescopic  aspect  of  Jupiter 
apparently  negatives  the  latter  supposition.  The  belts  and  spots 
grow  faint  as  they  approach  the  limb,  and  disappear  as  they  near 
the  edge  of  the  disk,  thus  indicating  a  dense  and  deep  atmosphere. 
R.  A.  Proctor  considered  that  the  observed  features  suggested 
inherent  heat,  and  adopted  this  conclusion  as  best  expUining 
the  surface  phenomena  of  the  planet.  He  regarded  Jupiter  as 
belonging,  on  account  of  his  immense  size,  to  a  different  class  of 
bodies  from  the  earth,  and  was  led  to  believe  that  there  existed 
greater  analogy  between  Jupiter  and  the  sun  than  between 
Jupiter  and  the  earth.  Thus  the  density  of  the  sun,  like  that  of 
Jupiter,  is  small  compared  with  the  earth's;  in  fact,  the  mean 
density  of  the  sun  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Jupiter,  and 
the  belts  of  the  latter  pUuet  may  be  much  more  aptiy  compared 
with  the  spot  sones  of  the  sun  than  with  the  trade  sones  of  the 
earth. 

In  support  of  the  theory  of  inherent  heat  on  Jupiter  it  has  been 
said  that  his  albedo  (or  light  reflected  from  his  surface)  Is  much 
greater  than  the  amount  would  be  were  his  surface  vimilar  to 
that  of  the  moon.  Mercury  or  Mars,  and  the  reasoning  has  been 
applied  to  the  Usge  outer  planets,  Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune, 
as  well  as  to  Jupiter.  The  average  reflecting  capacity  of  the 
moon  and  five  outer  planets  would  seem  to  be  (on  the  assumption 
that  they  possess  no  inherent  light)  as  follows:— 

Moon .  .  0-1736  Tupiter  .  0-6338  Uranus  .  0*6400 
Man  .     .    0-3673        Saturn     .     0-498 1        Neptune .     0-4848 
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These  values  were  coarideied  to  tuppoit  the  view  diat  the  four 
larger  and  more  distant  orbs  shine  partly  by  inherent  Instre, 
and  the  more  so  as  spectroscopic  analysis  indicates  that  they 
are  each  involved  in  a  deep  vapour«laden  atmoaphere.  Bni 
certain  observations  furnish  a  contradiction  to  Proctor's  vkws. 
The  absolnte  extinction  of  the  satellites,  even  in  the  most  power- 
ful telescopes,  while  in  the  shadow  of  Jupiter,  shows  that  they 
cannot  receive  sufficient  l^ght  from  their  primary  to  render  them 
visiblei  and  the  darkness  of  the  shadows  of  the  satellites  when 
projected  on  the  planet's  disk  proves  that  the  latter  cannot  be 
self-laminous  except  in  an  insensible  degree.  It  is  also  to  be 
remarked  that,  were  it  only  moderately  self-luminous,  the  colour 
of  the  light  which  it  sends  to  us  would  be  red,  such  light  being 
at  first  emitted  from  a  heated  body  when  its  temperature  is 
raised.  Possibly,  however,  the  great  red  spot,  when  the  colouring 
was  intense  in  1878  and  several  following  years,  may  have  repre- 
sented an  opening  in  the  Jovian  atmosphere,  and  the  ruddy 
belts  may  be  extensive  rifu  in  the  same  envelope.  If  Jupiter's 
actual  globe  emitted  a  good  deal  of  heat  and  Ught  we  should 
probably  distingjiish  little  of  it,  owing  to  the  obscuring  vapours 
floating  above  the  socface.  Venus  reflects  rdativdy  more  light 
than  Jupiter,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  albedo  of  a  planet 
is  dependent  upon  atmospheric  characteristics,  and  is  in  no  case 
a  direct  indication  of  inherent  light  and  heat. 

The  colouring  of  the  belts  appears  to  be  due  to  seasonal 
variations,  for  Stanley  Williams  has  shown  that  their  changes 
have  a  cyde  of  twelve  years,  and  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  a  sidereal  revolution  of  Jupiter.  The  variations  are  of 
such  character  that  the  two  great  equatorial  belts  are  alter- 
nately affected;  when  the  S.  equatorial  belt  displays  maximum 
redness  the  N.  equatorial  is  at  a  minimum  and  vice  versa. 

The  most  plausible  hypothesis  with  regard  to  the  red  spot  is 
that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  an  island  floating  upon  a  liquid  surface, 
though  its  great  duration  does  not  favour  this  idea.  But  it  is 
an  open  question  whether  the  belts  of  Jupiter  indicate  a  liquid 
or  gaseous  condition  of  the  visible  surface.  The  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  Uquid  hypothesis  is  the  great  diUcrcnce  in  the 
times  of  rotation  between  the  equatorial  portions  of  the  planet 
and  the  spots  in  temperate  latitudes.  The  latter  usually  rotate 
in  periods  between  9  h.  55  m.  and  9  h.  56  m.,  while  the  equatorial 
markings  make  a  revolution  in  about  five  minutes  less,  9  h.  50  m. 
to  9  h.  51  m.  The  difference  amounts  to  75^  in  a  terrestrial 
day  and  proves  that  an  equatorial  spot  will  circulate  right  round 
the  enormous  sphere  of  Jupiter  (circumference  283,000  m.)  in 
48  days.  The  motion  is  equivalent  to  about  6000  m.  per  day 
and  350  m.  per  hour.  (W.  F.  D.) 

Satellites  of  Jupiter. 

Jupiter  is  attended  by  eight  known  satellites,  resolvable  as  re- 
gards their  viability  into  two  widely  different  classes.  Four  satel- 
lites were  discovered  by  Galileo  and  were  the  only  ones  known 
until  1892.  In  September  of  that  year  E.  £.  Barnard,  at  the 
Lick  Observatory,  discovered  a  fifth  extremely  faint  satellite,  per- 
forming a  revolution  in  somewhat  less  than  twieve  hours.  In  1904 
two  yet  fainter  satellites,  far  outside  the  other  five,  were  photo- 
graphically discovered  by  C.  D.  Perrine  at  the  Lick  Observatory. 
The  eighth  satellite  was  discovered  by  P.  J.  Mefotte  of  Greenwich 
on  the  a8th  of  February  1908.  It  is  of  the  17th  magnitude  and 
appears  to  be  very  distant  from  Jupiter;  a  re-observation  on 
the  i6th  of  January  1909  proved  it  to  be  retrograde,  and  to  have 
a  very  eccentric  orbit.  These  bodies  are  usaaUy  numbered  in 
the  order  of  their  discovery,  the  nearest  to  the  sun  being  V.  In 
apparent  brightness  each  of  the  four  GalHean  satellites  may 
be  roughly  classed  as  of  the  sixth  magnitude; 
they  would  therefore  be  visible  to  a  keen  eye 
if  the  brilliancy  of  the  planet  did  not  obscure 
them.  Some  observers  profess  to  have  seen 
one  or  more  of  these  bodies  with  the  naked 
eye  notwithstanding  this  drawback,  but  the 
evidence  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  con- 
clusive. It  does. not  however  seem  unlikely 
that  the  third,  which  is  the  brightest,  might  be  visible  when  in 
cozgunction  with  one  of  the  others. 


Under  food  cooditioBS  and  lufirifnt  teksoiyic  paver  tbe 
satellites  are  visible  as  disks,  and  not  mere  poinu  of  li^u 
Measures  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  objects  so  faint  are,  how- 
ever, difficult  and  uncertain.  The  re«Uts  for  the  GalHean 
satellites  range  between  0^*9  and  i'*5,  corresponding  to  dia- 
meters of  between  3000  and  5000  kilometres.  The  smallest  is 
therefore  about  the  size  of  our  moon.  Satellite  t.  has  been  found 
to  exhibit  marked  variations  in  its  brightness  and  aspect,  but 
the  law  governing  them  has  not  been  satisfactorily  worked  ouu 
It  seems  probable  that  one  hemisphere  of  this  satellite  is  brighter 
than  the  other,  or  that  there  is  a  large  dark  region  upon  it.  A 
revolution  <m  its  axis  correspondiag  with  that  of  the  orbital 
revolution  around  the  planet  has  also  been  suspected,  but  is  not 
yet  established.  Variatiois  of  light  somewhat  similar,  but  less 
in  amount,  have  been  noticed  in  the  second  and  third  satellitea. 

The  most  interesting  and  easily  observed  phenomena  of  these 
bodies  are  their  eclipses  and  their  tzaasits  across  the  disk  of 
Jupiter.  The  four  inner  satellites  pass  throuc^  the  shadow  of 
Jupiter  at  every  superior  conjunction,  and  across  his  disk  at 
every  inferior  conjunction.  The  outer  GaUleaa  sateQate  does 
the  same  when  the  conjunctians  are  Hot  too  near  the  Kae  of 
nodes  of  the  satellites'  orbiL  When  most  distant  innm  the 
nodes,  the  satellites  pass  above  or  below  the  shadow  and  bcknr 
or  above  the  disk.  These  phenomena  for  the  four  Gatilf 
satellites  are  predicted  m  the  nautical  ahnanars. 

When  one  of  the  four  Gahkan  satellites  is  in  transit  across 
the  disk  ol  Jupiter  it  can  generally  be  seen  projected  on  the 
face  of  the  planet.  It  is  commonly  brighter  than  Jupiter  when 
it  first  enters  upon  the  limb  but  sometimes  darker  near  the 
centre  of  the  disk.  This  is  owin^  to  the  fact  that  the  planet  is 
much  darker  at  the  limb.  During  these  transiu  the  shadow  of 
the  satdiites  can  also  be  seen  projected  on  the  planet  as  a  dark 


The  theories  of  the  motion  of  these  bodies  form  one  of  the  1 

interesting  problems  of  celestta!  mechanics.  Owing  to  the  great 
eUipticity  of  Japiter,  growing  oat  of  bis  rapid  roution.  the  iofloeace 
of  this  dliptidty  upon  the  motions  of  the  sve  loner  tatdlites  is  mudi 
greater  than  that  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  satellites  oa  each  other. 
The  inclination  of  the  orbits  to  the  equator  of  Jupiter  is  quite  smalt 
and  almost  comftant,  and  the  motion  of  each  ooae  is  Dcanyuniform 
around  the  plane  of  the  planet's  equator. 

The  most  marked  fe«tur«  of  these  bodies  is  a  rdatkao  betwces 
the  mean  longitudes  of  Satellites  I.,  II.  and  111.  The  mean  longitude 
of  I.  plus  twice  that  of  III.  minus  three  times  that  dF  II.  is  constantly 
near  to  180".  It  follows  that  the  same  relations  subsist  among  the 
mean  motions.  The  cause  of  this  was  pointed  out  by  i^|3»#^ 
If  we  put  L«  Ls  and  Ls  for  the  mean  loagititdds»  and  de&ae  an  angle 
U  as  ioUours: — 

U"L,— 3L,-l-2Ls. 
it  was  diown  mathematically  by  Laplace  that  tf  the  fongitode* 
and  mean  motions  were  such  that  the  angle  U  differed  a  little 
from  I8o^  there  was  a  minute  residual  foree  arising  from  the 
mutual  actions  of  the  several  bodies  tending  to  bring  thu  angle 
towards  the  value  i8o*.  Consequently,  if  the  mean  motions  were 
such  that  this  angle  increased  only  with  great  downess,  it  woold 
after  a  certain  period  tend  back  toward  tne  value  ito*,  and  thca 
beyond  it,  exactly  as  a  pendulum  drawn  out  of  the  peiipendicuUr 
oscillates  towards  and  beyond  it.  Thus  an  oscillation  would  be 
engendered  in  virtue  of  which  the  angle  would  oscillate  very 
dowly  on  each  nde  ol  the  central  value.  Computation  of  the 
mean  longitude  from  observations  has  indicated  that  the  ai^ 
does  differ  from  180*.  but  it  ia  not  certain  whether  this  deviatioa 
is  greater  than  the  possible  result  of  the  errors  of  observation.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  existence  of  the  libration,  and  its  period 
if  it  docs  exist,  are  still  unknown. 

The  following  are  the  principal  dements  of  the  orbits  of  the  five 
inner  satellites,  arranged  in  the  order  of  distance  froa  Jupiter. 
The  mean  longitudes  are  for  189 1.  30th  of  October,  G.M.T..  aiKl  are 
referred  to  the  equinox  of  the  epoch,  1891,  and  of  October: — 


Satellite 

V. 

I. 

IL 

in. 

IV. 

Mean  Long. 
Synodic  Pmod 
Mean  Distance 
Mass -1- Mass  of  Jup. 
StdUr  Mag, 

ad4*.29 
II  h.  58  m. 

13 

3i3*:7»93 
1  d.  ftl  h.  -48 
260,000  m. 

•00002831 
60 

414,000  m. 

•00002324 

I7I*.244» 

7d.  jh.  .99 

661,000  m. 

•00008125 

56 

6i**aooo 
i6d.i6a.-09 
1,162,000  m. 

6*6 

{The  following  numbers  relating  to  the  planet  itsdf  have  1 
supplied  mostly  by  Professor  Nermann  Struve. 
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Filar  Mtc  HeUom. 
Booatorial  dametcr  of  Jupiter  (DifL  9*J098)   .    38'«50       37''So 

PoUr  diameter  of  Juphcr '    36'*oa     '  35''23 

^Uipckity     .     .     : i-MS'S     l-i-x6*S 

Tbeoretical  clliptidty  from  notion  of  900'  in  the  perlceatre 

of  Sat.  V. 1+15*3 

Centrifueal  force '•-gravity  at  equator     ......     0*0900 

Mass  of  Tapiter  4-  Mass  ol  Sun.  now  used  in  tables      .     1 4- 1047*34 
Inclination  of  planet's  equator  to  ecliptic     .     .      a*  9'*O74-O'O06< 

If  M        >.  M      orbit      .     .     .   3*4'-8o 

|«ortg.  of  Node  of  equator  on  ecliptic      .     .     336*  ai'*47+o''762l 

The  longitudes  are  referred  to  the  mean  terrestrial  equinox,  and 
/  U  the  time  in  years  from  1900.0. 

For  the  elements  of  Jupiter's  orbit,  see  Solar  Systim:  and  for 
physical  consunts,  see  Planet.  (S.  N.) 

JUR  (Dixni),  the  Dinka  name  for  a  tribe  of  negroes  of  the 
upper  Nile  valley,  whose  real  name  is  Luob,  or  Lwo.  Tliey 
BppoAT  to  be  immigrants,  and  tradition  places  their  home  in 
the  south;  they  now  occupy  a  district  of  the  Bahr-d-Gbazal 
between  the  Bongo  and  Dinka  tribes.  Of  a  reddish  black 
colour,  fairer  than  the  Dinka,  they  are  well  proportioned,  with 
the  hair  short.  Tattooing  is  not  common,  but  when  found  is 
simaar  to  that  of  the  Dinka;  they  pierce  the  ears  and  nose,  and 
in  addition  to  the  ornaments  found  among  the  Dinka  {q.v.) 
vear  a  series  of  iron  rings  on  the  forearm  covering  it  from 
wrist  to  elbow.  They  are  mainly  agricultural,  but  hunt  and  fish 
to  a  consido^le  extent;  they  are  also  skilful  smiths,  smelting 
their  own  iron,  of  which  they  supply  qnantities  to  the  Dinka. 
They  are  a  prosperous  tribe  and  in  consequence  spinsters 
are  unknown  among  them.  Their  chief  currency  is  soears  and 
hoe-blades,  and  cowrie  shells  are  oscd  in  the  purchase  of  wives. 
Their  chief  weapons  arc  spears  and  bows. 

See  G.  Schweinfurth,  The  Heart  of  Africa:  Travds  t868-tS7r, 
tnam.  G.  E.  E.  Frewer  (and  ed..  1874) ;  W.  Jnnker,  T/ohIs  in  Africa 
(Eng.  ed.,  i890~x893). 

JURA,  a  department  of  France,  tn  the  eastern  frontier, 
formed  from  the  southern  portion  of  the  old  province  of  Franche- 
Comt6.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Haote-Saftne, 
N.E.  by  Doubs,  E.  by  Switxcrland,  S.  by  Ain,  and  W.  by  SaAne- 
et-Loireaod C6tc d'Or.  Pop.  (1906),  257,72s*  Area,  1951  sq. m. 
Jura  comprises  four  distinct  zones  with  a  general  direction  from 
nocth  to  south.  In  the  S.E.  lie  high  eastern  chains  of  the  central 
Jura,  conUining  the  CrCt  PeU  (4915  ft.),  the  highest  point  in 
the  department.  More  to  the  west  there  is  a  chain  of  forest- 
dad  plateaus  bordered  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Ain.  Westward 
of  these  runs  a  range  of  hills,  the  slopes  of  which  are  covered 
with  vineyards.  The  north-west  region  of  the  department  is 
occupied  by  a  plain  which  includes  the  fertile  Finagc,  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  Bresse,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Doubs  and 
its  left  afiOuent  the  Loue,  between  which  lies  the  fine  forest  of 
Chanx,  76  sq.  m.  in  area.  Jura  falls  almost  wholly  within  the 
basin  of  the  Rhone.  Besides  those  mentioned,  the  chief  rivers 
are  the  Valonze  and  the  Bienne,  which  water  the  south  of  the 
department.  There  are  several  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is 
that  of  Chalin,  about  zs  m.  £.  of  Lons-le-Saunier.  The  climate 
is,  on  the  whole,  cold;  the  temperature  is  subject  to  sudden  and 
violent  changes,  and  among  the  mountains  winter  sometimes 
Bngers  for  eight  months.  The  rainfallls  much  above  the  average 
of  France. 

Jura  is  an  agricultural  department:  wheat,  oats,  maize  and 
barley  are  the  chief  cereals,  the  culture  of  potatoes  and  rape  being 
also  of  importance.  Vines  are  grown  mainly  in  the  cantons  of 
Arbois,  Poligny,  Salins  and  Voiteur.  Woodlands  occupy  about 
a  fifth  of  the  area:  the  oak,  hornbeam  and  boech,  andL  in  the 
mountains,  the  spruce  and  fir,  are  the  prindpal  varieties.  Natural 
pasture  is  abundant  on  the  mountains.  Forests,  gorges,  torrents 
and  cascades  are  characteristic  features  of  the  scenery.  Its 
minerab  indude  iron  and  salt  and  there  arc  stone-quarries. 
Peat  2s  also  worked.  Lons-Ie-Saunier  and  Salins  have  mineral 
$I>cings.  Industries  include  the  manufacture  of  Gruydre,  Sept- 
moncel  and  other  cheeses  (made  in  co-operative  cheese  factories 
or  fruitiires)t  metal  founding  and  forging,  saw-milling,  flour- 
miUing,  the  cutting  of  predous  stones  (at  Septmoncel  and  else- 


where), the  manufacturt  oi  naih,  toob  aad  other  iion  goods, 
paper,  leather,  brier-pipes,  toys  and  fancy  wooden-ware  and 
basket-work.  The  maUng  of  ck>cks,  watches,  spectacles  and 
measures,  which  are  largely  exported,  employs  much  labour  in 
and  around  Morez.  Imports  consist  of  grain,  cattle,  wine,  leaf- 
copper,  horn,  ivory,  fancy-wood;  exports  of  manufactured 
article),  wine,  cheese,  stone,  timber  and  salt.  The  department 
is  served  chiefly  by  the  Paris-Lyon-M£diterrante  railway,  the 
main  line  from  Paris  to  Neuch&tel  traversing  its  northern  region. 
The  caxud  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine,  which  utilizes  the  channel 
of  the  Doubs  over  portions  of  its  course,  traverses  it  for  35  m. 
Lons-Ie-Saunier  is  the  chief  town  of  Jura,  which  embraces  four 
arrondissements  named  after  the  towns  of  Lons-le-Saunier,  D61e, 
Poligny  and  St  Chude,  with  3  a  cantons  and  584  conununes. 
The  department  forms  the  diocese  of  St  Claude  and  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Besancon;  it  comes  within  the  region 
of  the  VUth  army  corps  and  the  educational  circumscription 
(acad6mie)  of  Besancon,  where  is  its  court  of  appeal  Lons-le- 
Saunier,  D61e,  Arbois,  Poligny,  St  Claude  and  Salins,  the  more, 
noteworthy  towns,  receive  separate  notices.  At  Baume-Ies- 
Messieurs,  8  m.  N.E.  of  Lons-le-Saunier,  there  is  an  aiuuent. 
abbey  with  a  fine  church  of  the  X2th  century. 

JURA  ("  deer  island  "),  an  island  of  the  inner  Hebrides,  the 
fourth  largest  of  the  group,  on  the  west  coast  of  ArgyUshire» 
ScoUand.  Pop,  (1901),  560.  On  the  N.  it  is  separated  from 
the  island  of  Scarba  by  the  whirlpool  of  Corrievreckan,  caused 
by  the  rush  of  the  tides,  often  running  over  13  m.  an  hour, 
and  sometimes  accelcrateid  by  gales,  on  the  £.  from  the  main- 
land by  the  sound  of  Jura,  and  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  from  Islay 
by  the  sound  of  Islay.  At  Kinuachdrach  there  is  a  feny  to 
Aird  in  Lome,  in  Argyllshire,  and  at  Faolin  there  is  a  feny  to 
Port  Askaig  in  Islay.  Its  area  is  about  160  sq.  m.,  the  greatest 
length  is  about  37  m.,  and  the  breadth  varies  from  am.  to  8  m. 
The  surface  is  mountainous  and  the  island  is  the  most  rugged 
of  the  Hebrides.  A  chain  of  hills  culminating  in  the  Paps  of 
Jura— -Beinn-an-Oir  (2571  ft.)  and  Bcinn  Chaolais  (2407  ft.) — 
runs  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  interrupted  only  by  Tarbert 
loch,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  forms  an  indentation  nearly  6  m. 
deep  and  almost  cuts  the  island  in  two.  Jura  derived  its  name 
from  the  red  doer  which  once  abounded  on  it.  Cattle  and  sheep 
are  raised;  oats,  barley  and  potatoes  are  cultivated  along  the 
eastern  shore,  and  there  is  some  fishing.  Granite  is  quarried 
and  silicious  sand,  employed  in  glass-making  is  found.  The 
parish  of  Jura  comprises  the  islands  of  Balnahua,  Fladda, 
Garvelloch,  Jura,  Lunga,  Scarba  and  Skervuile. 

JURA,  a  range  which  may  be. roughly  described  as  the  block 
of  mountains  rising  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone,  and  form- 
ing the  frontier  between  France  and  Switzerland.  The  gorges 
by  which  these  two  rivers  force  their  way  to  the  plains  cut  off 
the  Jura  from  the  Swabian  and  Franconian  ranges  to  the  north 
and  those  of  Dauphin6  to  the  south.  But  in  very  early  days, 
before  these  gorges  had  been  carved  out,  there  were  no  openings 
in  the  Jura  at  all,  and  even  now  its  three  chief  rivers — the  Doubs, 
the  Loue  and  the  Ain— flow  down  the  western  slope,  which  is 
both  much  longer  and  but  half  as  steep  as  the  eastern.  Some 
geographers  extend  the  name  Jura  to  the  Swabian  and  Fran- 
conian ranges  between  the  Danube  and  the  Neckar  and  the  Main ; 
but,  thou^  these  are  similar  in  point  of  composition  and  direc- 
tion to  the  range  to  the  south,  it  is  most  convenient  to  limit  the 
name  to  the  mountain  ridges  lying  between  France  and  Switzer- 
land, and  this  narrower  sense  will  be  adopted  here. 

The  Jura  has  been  aptly  described  a;  a  huge  plateau  about 
156  m.  long  and  38  m.  broad,  hewn  into  an  oblong  shape,  and 
raised  by  internal  forces  to  an  average  height  of  from  1950  to 
2600  ft.  above  the  surrounding  plains.  The  shock  by  which  it 
was  raised  and  the  vibration  caused  by  the  elevation  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  Alps,  produced  many  transverse  gorges  or  "  cluses," 
while  on  the  plateaus  between  these  subaerial  agencies  have 
exercised  their  ordinary  influence. 

Geologically  the  Jura  Mountains  belong  to  the  Alpine  system; 
and  the  same  forces  which  crumpled  and  tore  the  strata  of  the 
one  produced  the  folds  and  faulu  in  the  other.    Both  chains 
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owe  thdr  origin  to  the  mass  of  oyaUlliiie  and  nnyielding  rock 
which  forms  the  central  plateau  of  France,  the  Vosges  and  the 
Black  Forest,  and  which,  between  the  Vosges  and  the  central 
plateau,  lies  at  no  great  depth  beneath  the  surface.  Against 
this  mass  the  more  yielding  strata  which  lay  to  the  south  and 
west  were  crushed  and  folded,  and  the  Alps  and  the  Jura  were 
carved  from  the  ridges  which  were  raised.  But  the  folding 
decreases  in  intensity  towards  the  north;  the  folding  in  the  Alps 
is  much  more  violent  than  the  folding  in  the  Jura,  and  in  the 
Jura  itself  the  folding  is  most  marked  along  its  southern  flanks. 

The  Jura  is  composed  chiefly  of  Jurassic  rocks— it  is  from  this 
chain  that  the  Jurassic  system  derives  its  name— but  Triaasic, 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  beds  take  part  in  its  formation.  It  may 
be  divided  into  three  cones  which  run  parallel  to  the  length  of 
the  chain  and  differ  from  one  another  in  their  structure.  The 
innermost  zone,  which  rbes  directly  from  the  plain  of  Switzer- 
land, is  the  folded  Jura  {Jura  plissi,  KeUenjura),  formed  of  narrow 
parallel  undulations  which  diminish  in  intensity  towards  the 
French  border.  This  is  followed  by  the  Jura  plateau  {Jura  tabu- 
laire,  Tafeljura),  in  which  the  beds  are  approximately  horizontal 
but  are  broken  up  into  blocks  by  fractures  or  faults.  Finally, 
along  its  western  face  there  is  a  zone  of  numerous  dislocations, 
and  the  range  descends  abruptly  to  the  plain  of  tfie  Sadne. 
This  is  the  Rigion  du  vigMble  and  is  well  sbo^n  at  Arbois. 

Owing  to  the  convergence  of  the  faults  which  bound  it,  the 
plateau  zone  decreases  in  width  towards  the  south,  while  towards 
the  north  it  forms  a  large  propbrtion  of  the  chain.  The  folded 
zone  b  more  constant.  Along  its  inner  margin  the  folds  are 
frequently  overthrown,  leaning  towards  France,  but  elsewhere 
they  are  simple  anticUnals  and  synclinals,  parallel  to  the  length 
of  the  chain,  and  as  a  rule  there  is  a  remarkable  freedom  from 
dislocations  of  any  importance,  except  towards  Neuch&tel  and 
Bienne. 

The  countless  blocks  of  gneiss,  granite  and  other  crystalline 
formations  which  are  found  in  such  numbers  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Jura,  and  go  by  the  name  of  "  erratic  blocks  '*  (of  which  the  best 
known  instance— the  Pierre  i  Bot— is  40  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
rests  on  the  side  of  a  hill  800  ft.  above  the  Lake  of  Neuch&tel), 
have  been  transported  thither  from  the  Alps  by  ancient  gladers, 
which  have  left  their  mark  on  the  Jura  range  itself  in  the  shape 
of  striations  and  morames. 

The  general  direction  of  the  chain  is  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, but  a  careful  study  reveals  the  fact  that  there  were  in 
reality  two  main  lines  of  upheaval,  viz.  north  to  south  and  east 
to  west,  the  former  best  seen  in  the  southern  part  of  the  range 
and  the  latter  in  the  northern;  and  it  was  by  the  union  of  these 
two  forces  that  the  lines  north-east  to  south-west  (seen  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  chain),  and  north-west  to  south-east  (seen  in 
the  Villcbois  range  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  chain), 
were  produced.  This  is  best  realized  if  we  take  Besangon  as  a 
centre;  to  the  north  the  ridges  run  cast  and  west,  to  the  south, 
north  and  south,  while  to  the  east  the  direction  is  north-east  to 
south-west. 

Before  considering  the  topo^phy  of  the  Interior  of  the  Jura,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  take  a  bnef  survey  of  its  outer  slopes. 

1.  The  northern  face  dominates  on  one  side  the  famous  "  Troudc 
(or  Trench)  of  Bclfort,  one  of  the  great  Ecographical  centres  of 
Europe,  whence  routes  run  north  down  the  Rhine  to  the  North  Sea, 
south-east  to  the  Danube  basin  and  Black  Sea,  and  south-west  into 
France,  and  so  to  the  Mediterranean  basin.  It  is  now  so  strongly 
fortified  that  it  becomes  a  question  of  great  strategical  importance 
to  prevent  its  being  turned  by  means  01  the  great  central  plateau  of 
the  Jura,  which,  as  we  shall  sec,  is  a  network  of  roads  and  railways. 
On  the  other  side  it  overhangs  the  '*  TrouAi  "  of  the  Black  Forest 
towns  on  the  Rhine  (Rheinfelden,  S&ckingen,  Laufenburg  and 
Waldshut).  through  which  the  central  plain  of  Switxeriand  is  easily 
pained.  On  this  north  slope  two  openings  ofler  routes  into  the 
interior  of  the  chain — the  valley  of  the  Doubs  belonging  to  France, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Birsc  belonging  to  Switierland.  Bclfort  is 
the  military.  MQlhausen  the  industrial,  and  Basel  the  commercial 
centre  of  this  slope. 

2.  The  eastern  and  vestern  faces  offer  many  striking  parallels. 
The  plains  through  which  flow  the  Aar  and  the  Sa6ne  have  each  been 
the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake,  traces  of  which  remain  In  the  lakes  of 
NeuchStcl.  Bienne  and  Morat.  The  west  face  runs  mainly  north 
and  south  like  its  great  river,  and  for  a  similar  reason  the  east  face 
runs  north-cast  to  south-weat.    Again,  both  slopes  arc  pierced  by 


many  transverse  gorges  or  "  cluscs  **  (due  to  fracture  and  not  to 
erosiook  by  which  acceta  is  gained  to  the  great  central  plateau  oi 
Pontarner.  though  these  are  seen  more  plainly  on  the  eaat  face  than 
on  the  west :  thus  the jKorges  at  the  exit  from  which  Lons-le-Saunier. 
Poligny.  Arboia  and  Salitts  are  built  balance  thoae  of  the  Suae,  of 
the  Val  de  Ruz,  of  the  Val  de  Travers,  and  of  the  Val  d'Orbe,  thoogh 
on  the  east  face  there  is  but  one  city  which  commands  all  thcae 
important  routes— NeuchftteL  This  town  u  thus  marked  out  by 
nature  as  a  great  military  and  industrial  centre,  just  as  is  Besancoa 
on  the  west,  which  has  besides  to  defend  the  route  from  Beliort 
down  the  Doubs.  These  easy  means  of  communicating  with  the 
Fne  County  of  Burgundy  or  Franchc-Comt6  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  dialect  of  Neucb&tcl  is  Burgundian,  and  that  it  was  held 
generally  by  Burgundian  nobles,  though  most  of  the  country  near 
It  was  in  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Savoy  until  gradually  anneiwd 
by  Bern.  The  Cliasseron  (5286  ft.)  is  the  central  point  of  tJie  oastcra 
face,  commanding  the  two  great  railways  which  jmn  Neuchfttel  and 
Pontarlier.  This  ridge  is  in  a  certain  sense  parallel  to  the  valley 
of  the  Loue  on  the  west  face,  which  flows  into  the  Doubs  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Ddle.  the  only  important  town  of  the  central  porttoa 
of  the  Sa6ne  basin.  The  Chasscron  is  wholly  Swias,  a:,  are  the  k>wcr 
summits  of  the  Chasseral  (527^  '  *  '  *'  "  •  -  •  - 
the  Aiguille  de  Baulmes  (5128  t 


summits  of  the  Chasseral  (5270  ft.),  the  Mont  Suchet  (5220  ft.), 
the  Aiguille  de  Baulmes  (5128  It.),  the  Dent  de  Vaulion  (4879  ft.), 
the  Weisscnstein  (422^  ftT),  and  the  Chaumont  (3845  ft.),  the  two 


last-named  points  bang  probably  the  best-known  points  in  the 

iura,  as  they  are  accessible  by  carriage  road  from  Sofeure  and 
leuchAtel  respectively.  South  of  the  Orbe  yaWey  the  east  face 
becomes  a  rocky  wall  which  is  crowned  by  all  the  nig^hest  summits 
(the  first  and  second  Swiss,  the  rest  French)  of  the  chain — the  Mont 
Tendre  (5512  ft.),  the  DAle  ($505  ft.),  the  Reculet  (5641  ft.),  the 
Cret  de  la  Ndge  ($6^  ft.)  and  the  Grand  Cr6do  (5328  ft.T.  the  uni- 
fomuty  of  level  being  as  striking  as  on  the  west  edge  of  the 
Jura,  though  there  the  absolute  height  is  far  less.  The  position  of 
the  D6Ie  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Cnasseron,  as  along  the  sides  of  it 
run  the  great  roads  of  the  Col  de  St  Cergues  (3973  It.)  and  the  Col 
de  la  Faucille  (4341  ft.),  the  latter  leading  through  the  Vall6e  dcs 
Dappes,  which  was  divided  in  i8te  between  France  and  Switzer* 
land,  after  many  negotiations.  The  height  of  these  roads  shows  that 
they  are  passages  across  the  chain,  rather  than  through  natural 
depressions. 

3.  The  southern  Jaei^iB  suflported  by  two  great  pillars— 00  the 
cast  by  the  Grand  Crddo  and  on  the  west  by  the  ridge  of  Revennont 
(2S29  ft.)  above  Bourg  en  Brcsse;  between  these  a  huge  bastion 
(the  district  of  Bu^ey)  stretches  away  to  the  south,  lorcing  the 
Rhone  to  make  a  long  d6tour.  On  the  two  sides  of  this  bastion  the 
plains  la  which  Ambmeu  and  Culoz  stand  balance  one  another,  and 
arc  tJie  reecring  points  of  the  routes  which  cut  through  the  bastioa 
by  r^n  ans  of  deep  gorges.  On  the  eastern  side  this  great  wedge  is 
sti  I  f  >  .til  rugged,  ending  in  the  Grand  Colombicr  (5033  ft.)  above 
CiLio?:,  .iiid  it  sinks  on  the  western  side  to  the  valley  of  the  Ain.  the 
disirict  of  Bresse,  and  the  plateau  of  Dombes.  The  junctioa  of  the 
Ain  and  the  Surand  at  Pont  d 'Ain  on  the  west  balances  that  of  tfan 
VaL^rific  and  the  Rhone  at  Bcllegardc  on  the  east. 

Ttic  Jura  thus  dominates  on  the  north  one  of  the  great  highways 
of  K  .1  ri  .<c,  on  the  east  and  west  divides  the  valleys  oithe  SaOne  and 
thi  A  jr,  and  stretches  out  to  the  south  so  as  ncariy  to  join  hands 
wi  I  It  r  I  lo  great  mass  of  the  Dauphin6  Alps.  ^  It  therefore  commands 
tli<  I '  ju^  from  France  into  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and 
hi  I.  '   ii  <■  enormous  historical  importance. 

J-gt  Lii  now  examine  the  topography  of  the  interior  of  the  range. 
Thill  naturally  falls  into  three  divisions,  each  traversed  by  one 
of  lEie  three  great  rivers  of  the  Jura^the  Doubs,  the  Loue  and  tbe 
Ain.  ' 

I.  In  the  northern  ihisum  it  Is  the  east  and  west  line  whidi 

Ftrevails — the  Lomont,  the  Mont  Terrible,  the  defile  of  the  Douba 
rom  St  Ursanne  to  St  Hippolyte,  and  the  "  Trou6s  "  of  the  Black 
Forest  towns.  It  thus  bars  access  to  the  central  plateau  from  the 
north,  and  this  natural  wall  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  artificial 
fortifications.  This  division  falls  again  into  two  distinct  portions, 
(a)  The  first  is  the  part  east  oj  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Doubs  after  it 
turns  south  at  St  Hippolyte;  it  is  thus  quite  cut  off  on  this  side,  and 
is  naturally  Swiss  territory.  It  includes  the  basin  of  the  river 
Birsc.  and  the  great  plateau  between  the  Doubs  and  the  Aar,  on 
which,  at  an  average  height  of  2600  ft.,  arc  situated  a  number  of 
to-  '■  '■■■  •  '  '''^  "■"■'.T  r-Triti-i-  '-"  .'7^  r,f  tV'  l.r:..  Thctc  include 
Ia  Lijiik  (ij.pj  DFid  L-a  Chaus  dc  Von4s  (j.t'Jk  amj  jrc  rnafplj;  occupied 
with  watch-nnakiuBt  an,  indiirtry  which  doc*  iiat  require  bmky 
mnchincry,  and  is  therefore  wdl  fii  led  tor  a  mountain  diitnttK 

(6J  Tkf  pari  wU  of  the  *' r/iau  "  of  Die  Douhii  of  tKis,  the 
dliitHct  cast  of  the  river  Dessoubre,  isoutfd  in  ihc  interior  Of  the 
ran^c  (un<i^ke  the  Lc  Locic  piatr^u).  is  tailed  the  Haute  Mc  ntagne. 
an']  is  iriven  up  to  chccsc-nnskin^*  curine  of  hams,,  Eiw-miUs,  Ac. 
Bi  t  little  watcli'makfni;  le  carriijd  on  there,  Bcsingcn  being  the 
chvA  French  centre  of  this  iaduttry,  and  twptnff  connectH?d  with 
G<  titvi  by  D  chain  of  places  fpiirillArly  ocxupEcd,  wliicK  fringe  the 
wf  t  plflJciiii  ol  the  Jura.  The  part  west  of  the  Des$oubrt'.  or  the 
M"','<'"M(T<?  Montnune,  a  hnv^  pidteuii  north  of  the  LoU't,  is  room 
es]  ■ :'''  •*■■-'''■-'•■]  ■  -'■■■'-'  '-.;nc^  while  alon^  its  north  edge  metal- 
w(.M.,.<.^  .  lU  I  i.i-'ii  ''I  ..  i.ardware^a^t  c>Lrii4.'d  q^,  particutariy 
at  Besan^on  and  Audincourt.      ^  r.    T      r- 
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9.  The  central  ikfisien  is  remarkable  for  bring  without  the  deep 
rargct  which  are  found  so  fre<|uently  in  other  parts  of  the  range. 
It  consists  of  the  basin  of  which  Pontarlter  is  the  centre,  through 
notches  in  the  rira  of  which  routes  converee  from  every  direction; 
this  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the  middle  region  of  the  Jura. 
Hence  its  immense  strat^cal  and  commercial  importance.  On  the 
north-east  roads  run  to  Niorteau  and  Le  Locle,  on  the  oorth-wcat  to 
Besan^n,  on  the  west  to  Salins,  on  the  south-west  to  Ddle  and 
Lons-le-Saunier,  on  the  east  to  the  Swiss  plain.  The  Pontarlicr 
plateau  is  nearly  horiaontal.  the  slight  indentations  in  it  being  due 
to  erosion.  «.£.  by  the  river  Drugeon.  The  keys  to  this  important 
j^teau  are  to  the  east  the  Fort  de  Joux,  under  the  walls  of  which 
meet  the  two  lines  of  railway  from  Neuch&tcl,  and  to  the  west 
Salins,  the  meeting  place  of  the  routes  from  the  Col  de  la  Faucille, 
from  Besan^on.  and  from  the  French  plain. 

The  Ain  rises  on  the  south  edge  01  this  plateau,  and  on  a  lower- 
shelf  or  step,  which  it  waters,  are  situated  two  points  of  great 
military  importance — Nozeroy  and  Champagnole.  The  latter  is 
Bpedalfy  important,  since  the  road  leadmg  thence  to  Geneva 
traverses  one  after  another,  not  far  from  their  head,  the  chief  valleys 
which  run  down  into  the  South  Jura,  and  thus  commands  the 
southern  routes  as  well  as  those  by  St  Cergues  and  the  Col  de  la 
Faucille  from  the  Geneva  region,  and  a  branch  route  along  the  Orbe 
river  from  Jougne.  The  fort  of  Les  Rousscs,  near  the  foot  of  the 
DOIe.  serves  as  an  advanced  post  to  Champagnole,  just  as  the  Fort 
de  Joux  does  to  Pontartier. 

The  above  sketch  will  s^re  to  shov  the  cKardct«^r  of  the  central 
Jura  as  the  meetinj^  place  of  routes  fron .  ill  ^ulN^i.  and  the  importance 
to  France  of  its  being  strongly  fortifie  n  cnt-mv  orrt^^'-i'^ing 

from  the  north-east  should  try  to  turn  r -i$M  aX  the  "  Tri-udc 

de  Belfort."  It  is  in  the  western  par  i  .  mtfaHtira  tlin  the 
north  and  south  lines  first  appear  stror.tily  r.un km\^  TlKre  :i\'-  -  lid 
to  be  in  this  district  no  less  than  fiftci/n  ridges  running  p,ir.i1lt  I  to 
each  other,  and  it  is  these  which  foro-  the  Caup  la  the  nDrtli,  and 
thereby  occasion  its  very  eccentric  catir«.  The  cult iwnt ion  of 
wormwood  wherewith  to  make  the  tonic  "  abilothe  "  has  it^  bead* 
quarters  at  Pontarlier. 

3.  The  southern  dtvisum  is  by  far  the  most  complicated  and 
entangled  part  01  the  Jura.  The  lofty  ridge  which  bounds  it  to  the 
east  forces  all  its  drainage  to  the  west,  anathe  result  is  a  number  of 
valleys  of  erosion  (of  wTiich  that  of  the  Ain  is  the  chief  instance), 
quite  distinct  from  the  natural  "  duses  "  or  fissures  of  those  of  the 
Doubs  and  of  the  Loue.  Another  point  of  interest  is  the  number 
of  roads  which  intersect  it,  despite  its  extreme  irregularity.  This 
is  due  to  the  great  "  duses  "  of  Nantua  and  Viricu,  which  traverse 
it  from  cast  to  west.  The  north  and  south  line  is  very  clearly  seen 
in  the  eastern  part  of  this  division;  the  north-east  and  south-west 
is  entirely  wanting,  but  in  the  Villcbois  range  south  of  Ambdricu 
we  have  the  principal  example  of  the  north-west  to  south-east  line. 
The  plateaus  west  of  the  Am  are  cut  through  by  the  valleys  of  the 
Valousc  and  of  the  Surand,  and  like  all  the  lowest  terraces  on  the 
west  slope  do  not  possess  any  considerable  towns.  The  Ain  recdves 
three  tributaries  from  the  east . — 

(a)  The  Bicnne,  which  flows  from  the  fort  of  Les  Rousses  by 
St  Claude,  the  industrial  centre  of  the  south  Jura,  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  wooden  toys,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  box- 
wood in  the  neighbourhood.  Septmoncel  is  busied  with  cutting  of 
gems,  and  Morez  with  watch  ana  spectacle  making.  Cut  off  to  the 
cast  by  the  great  chain,  the  industrial  prosperity  of  this  valley  is  of 
recent  origin. 

(b)  The  Oignin,  which  flows  from  south  to  north.  It  receives  the 
drainage  of  the  lake  of  Nantua,  a  town  noted  for  combs  and  silk 
weaving,  and  which  communicates  by  the  "  duse  "  of  the  Lac  dc 
Stian  with  the  Valstrine  valley,  and  so  with  the  Rhone  at  Bcllcgardc, 
and  again  with  the  various  routes  which  meet  under  the  walls  of  the 
fort  of  Les  Rousses,  while  by  the  Val  Romey  and  the  Sdran  Culoz  is 
easily  gained. 

(<)  The  Albarine,  connected  with  Culoz  by  the  "  duse  "  of  Virieu, 
and  by  the  Furan  flowing  south  with  Beliey,  the  capital  of  the 
district  of  Bugey  (the  old  name  for  the  South  Jura). 

The  "  duses  of  Nantua  and  Virieu  are  now  both  traversed  by 
Important  railways;  and  it  is  even  truer  than  of  old  that  the  keys 
of  the  south  Jura  are  Lyons  and  Geneva.  But  of  course  the 
strategic  importance  of  these  gorges  is  less  than  appears  at  first 
sight,  because  they  can  be  turned  by  following  the  Rhone  in  its 
great  bend  to  the  south. 

The  range  is  mentioned  by  Caesar  (Bell.  Gall.  i.  3-3, 6  (i),  and 
8  (1)),  Strabo  (iv.  3, 4,  and  6, 11),  Pliny  (iii.  31;  iv.  105;  xvi.  197) 
and  Ptolemy  (ii.  ix.  5),  its  name  being  a  word  which  appears 
under  many  forms  (e.g.  Jotix,  Jorat,  Jorasse,  Juriens),  and  is  a 
synonym  for  a  wood  or  forest.  The  German  name  is  Leberberg, 
Leber  being  a  provincial  word  for  a  hill. 

Politically  the  Jura  is  French  (departments  of  the  Doubs,  Jura 
and  Ain)  and  Swiss  (parts  of  the  cantons  of  Geneva,  Vaud, 
Neuchitel,  Bern,  Soleure  and  Basel);  but  at  its  north  extremity 
it  takes  in  a  small  bit  of  Alsace  (Pfirt  or  Ferrette).    In  the  middle 


ages  the  southern,  western  and  northern  sides  were  parcelled  out 
into  a  number  of  districts,  aJl  of  which  were  gradually  absorbed 
by  the  French  crown,  viz.,  Gex,  Val  Romey,  Bresse  and  Bugey 
(exchanged  in  1601  by  Savoy  for  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo), 
Franche-Comt6,  or  the  Free  County  of  Burgundy,  an  imperial 
fief  till  annexed  in  1674,  the  county  of  Montb^liard  (Mdmpelgard) 
acquired  in  1793,  and  the  county  of  Ferrette  (French  1648-1871). 
The  northern  part  of  the  eastern  dide  was  held  till  1792  (part  till 
1797)  by  the  bishop  of  Basel  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  and  then 
belonged  to  France  till  1814,  but  was  given  to  Bern  in  1815  (as 
a  recompense  for  its  loss  of  Vaud),  and  now  forms  the  Bernese 
Jura,  a  French-speaking  district.  The  centre  of  the  eastern 
slope  formed  the  principality  of  Neuchitel  (g.v.)  and  the  county 
of  Valangin,  which  were  generally  held  by  Burgundian  nobles, 
came  by  succession  to  the  kings  of  Prussia  in  1707,  and  were 
formed  into  a  Swiss  canton  in  181 5,  though  they  did  not  become 
free  from  formal  Prussian  claims  until  1857.  The  southern  part 
of  the  eastern  slope  originally  belonged  to  the  house  of  Savoy, 
but  was  conquered  bit  by  bit  by  Bern,  which  was  forced  in  181 5 
to  accept  its  subject  district  Vaud  as  a  colleague  and  equal  in 
the  Swiss  Confederation.  It  was  Charles  the  Bold's  defeats  at 
Grandson  and  Morat  which  led  to  the  annexation  by  the  con- 
federates of  these  portions  of  Savoyard  territory. 

AUTHORITIBS.— E.F.Berlioux,  LeJura  (Parisj  1880) ;  F.  Machacek, 
Der  Schweiur  Jura  (Gotha,  1^5):  A.  Nfagnin,  Les  lacs  du  Jura 
(Paris,  1895);  J.  Zimmerli,  "  Die  Sprachgrenze  im  Jura  "  (vol.  i.  of 
his  Die  Deutsch-Jrantdsische  Sprachgrenze  in  der  Schweiz  (Basel, 
1891).  For  the  French  slope  see  Joanne's  large  lUniraire  to 
the  Jura,  and  the  smaller  volumes  relating  to  the  departments  of 
the  Ain.  Doubs  and  Jura,  in  his  Ciographtes  dipariementales.  For 
the  Swiss  slope  see  3  vols,  in  the  scries  of  the  Guides  Monod 
(Geneva) ;  A.  Monnier.  La  Chaux  de  Fonds  et  le  Haul-Jura  Neuchdte- 
Ms:  J.  Monod,  Le  Jura  Bernois;  and  E.  J.  P.  de  la  Harpe,  Le  Jura 
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JURASSIC,  in  geology,  the  middle  period  of  the  Mesozoic  era, 
that  is  to  say,  succeeding  the  Triassic  and  preceding  the  Creta- 
ceous periods.  The  name  Jurassic  (French  jurassique;  German 
Juraformalion  or  Jura)  was  first  employed  by  A.  Brongniart  and 
A.  von  Humboldt  for  the  rocks  of  this  age  in  the  western  Jura 
mountains  of  Switzerland,  where  they  are  well  developed.  It 
was  in  England,  however,  that  they  were  first  studied  by  William 
Smith,  in  whose  hands  they  were  made  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  stratigraphical  geology.  The  names  adopted  by  him  for  the 
subdivisions  he  traced  across  the  country  have  passed  into 
universal  use,  and  though  some  of  them  are  uncouth  English 
provindal  names,  they  are  as  familiar  to  the  geologists  of  France, 
Switzerland  and  Germany  as  to  those  of  England.  During  the 
following  three  decades  Smith's  work  was  elaborated  by  W.  D. 
Conybeare  and  W.  Phillips.  The  Jurassic  rocks  of  fossils  of  the 
European  continent  were  described  by  d'Orbigny,  1840-1846; 
by  L.  von  Buch,  1839;  by  F.  A.  Quenstedt,  1843-1888;  by 
A.  Oppel,  1856-1858;  and  since  then  by  many  other  workers: 
E.  Benecke,  E.  H6bert,  W.  Waagen,  and  others.  The  study  of 
Jurassic  rocks  has  continued  to  attract  the  attention  of  geolo- 
gists, partly  because  the  bedding  is  so  well  defined  and  regular — 
the  strata  are  little  disturbed  any%vhere  outside  the  Swiss  Jura 
and  the  Alps— and  partly  because  the  fossils  are  numerous  and 
usually  well-preserved.  The  result  has  been  that  no  othei 
system  of  rocks  has  been  so  carefully  examined  throughout  its 
entire  thickness;  many  "zones"  have  been  established  by  means 
of  the  fossils — principally  by  ammonites — and  these  zones  are 
not  restricted  to  limited  districts,  but  many  of  them  hold  good 
over  wide  areas.  Oppel  distinguished  no  fewer  than  thirty-three 
zonal  horizons,  and  since  then  many  more  sub-zonal  divisions 
have  been  noted  locally. 

The  existence  of  faunal  regions  in  Jurassic  times  was  first 
pointed  out  by  J.  Marcou;  later  M.  Neumayr  greatly  extended 
observations  in  this  direction.  According  to  Neumayr,  three 
distinct  geographical  regions  of  deposit  can  be  made  out  among 
the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Europe:  (1)  The  Mediterranean  province, 
embracing  the  Pyrenees,  Alps  and  Carpathians,  with  all  the 
tracts  lying  to  the  south.  One  of  the  biological  characters  of 
this  area  was  the  great  abundance  of  ammonites^belon^ng  to 
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the  groups  of  Heterophylli  {PhyUoceras)  and  Pimbriati  (LyUfceras). 
(2)  The  cenlral  European  province,  comprising  the  tracts  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  Alpine  ridge,  and  marked  by  the  comparative 
rarity  of  the  ammonites  just  mentioned,  which  are  replaced  by 
others  of  the  groups  Infiati  (Aspidoceras)  and  OppeHa^  and  by 
abundant  reefs  and  masses  of  coral.  (3)  The  boreal  or  Russian 
province,  comprising  the  middle  and  north  of  Russia,  Spitzbergen 
and  Greenland.  The  life  in  this  area  was  much  less  varied  than 
in  the  others,  showing  that  in  Jurassic  times  there  was  a  per- 
ceptible diminution  of  temperature  towards  the  north.  The 
ammonites  of  the  more  southern  tracts  here  disappear,  together 
with  the  corals. 

The  cause  of  these  faunal  regions  Neumasrr  attributed  to 
climatic  belts — such  as  exist  to-day^ — ^and  in  part,  at  least,  he 


was  probably  correct.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  although  Ncumayr  was  able  to  trace  a  broad,  warm  belt, 
some  60®  in  width,  right  round  the  earth,  with  a  narrower  mild 
belt  to  the  north  and  an  arctic  or  boreal  belt  beyond,  and  certain 
indications  of  a  repetition  of  the  climatic  zones  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  thermal  equator,  more  recent  discoveries  of  fossils 
seem  to  show  that  other  influences  must  have  been  at  work  in 
determining  their  distribution;  in  short,  the  identity  of  the 
Neumayrian  climatic  boundaries  becomes  increasingly  obscured 
by  the  advance  of  our  knowledge. 

The  Jurassic  period  was  marked  by  a  great  extension  of  the 
sea,  which  commenced  after  the  dose  of  the  Trias  and  reached 
its  maximum  during  the  Callovian  and  Oxfordian  stages;  conse* 
quently,  the  Middle  Jurassic  rocks  are  much  more  widely  spread 
than  the  Lias.  In  Europe  and  elsewhere  Triassic  beds  pass 
gradually  up  into  the  Jurassic,  so  that  there  is  di/Eculty  some- 
times in  agreement  as  to  the  best  line  for  the  base  of  the  latter; 
similarly  at  the  top  of  the  sytsem  there  is  a  passage  from  the 
Jurassic  to  the  Cretaceous  rocks  (Alps). 

Towards  the  close  of  the  period  elevation  began  in  certain 
regions;  thus,  in  America,  the  Sierras,  Cascade  Mountains, 
Klamath  Mountains,  and  Humboldt  Range  probably  began  to 
emerge.  In  England  the  estuarine  Portlandian  resulted  partly 
from  elevation,  but  in  the  Alps  marine  conditions  steadily  per- 
sisted (in  the  Tithonian  stage).  There  appears  to  have  been 
very  little  crustal  disturbance  or  volcanic  activity;  tuffs  are 
known  in  Argentina  and  California;  volcanic  rocks  of  this  age 
occur  also  in  Skye  and  MuU. 

The  rocks  of  the  Jurassic  system  present  great  petrological 
diversity.  In  England  the  name  "  Oolites  "  was  given  to  the 
middle  and  higher  members  of  the  system  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  oolitic  structure  in  the  limestones  and  ironstones; 
the  same  character  is  a  common  feature  in  the  rocks  of  northern 
Europe  and  elsewhere,  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  clays 
and  sandstones  together  bulk  more  largely  in  the  aggregate  than 
the  oolites^  The  thickness  of  Jurassic  rocks  in  England  is 
4000  to  5000  ft.,  and  in  Germany  2000  to  300Q  ft.    Most  of  the 


rocks  represent  the  deposits  of  shallow  seas,  but  estuarine  con- 
ditions and  land  deposits  occur  as  in  the  Purbeck  beds  of  D<»iet 
and  the  coals  of  Yorkshire.  Coal  is  a  very  important  feature 
among  Jurassic  rocks,  particularly  in  the  Liassic  division;  it  is 
found  in  Hungary,  where  there  are  twcnty^five  workable  beds; 
in  Persia,  Turkestan,  Caucasus,  south  Siberia,  China,  Japan, 
Further  India,  New  Zealand  and  in  many  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Being  shallow  water  formations,  petrological  changes  come  id 
rapidly  as  many  of  the  beds  are  traced  out;  sandstones  pass 
laterally  into  clays,  and  the  latter  into  limestones,  and  so  on, 
but  a  reliable  guide  to  the  classification  and  correlation  is  found 
in  the  fossil  contents  of  the  rocks.  In  the  accompanying  table 
'a  list  is  given  of  some  of  the  zonal  fossils  which  regularly  occur 
in  the  order  indicated;  other  forms  are  known  that  are  equally 
useful.  It  will  be  noticed  that  while  there  is  general  agreement 
as  to  the  order  in  which  the  zonal  forms  occur,  the  line  of  division 
between  one  formation  and  another  is  liable  to  vary  according 
to  factors  in  the  personal  equation  of  the  authors. 

The  Jurassic  formations  stretch  across  England  in  a  varying 
band  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tecs  to  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire. 
They  consist  of  harder  sandstones  and  limestones  intcrstratified 
with  softer  clays  and  shales.  Hoice  they  give  rise  to  a  character- 
istic type  of  scenery^— the  more  durable  beds  standing  out  as 
long  ridges,  sometimes  even  with  low  cliffs,  while  the  clays  under^ 
lie  the  levd  spaces  between. 

Jurassic  rocks  cover  a  vast  area  in  Central  Europe.  They  rue 
from  under  the  Cretaceous  formations  in  the  north-east  of  France, 
whence  they  range  southwards  down  the  valleys  of  the  Saooe  and 
Rhone  to  the  Nfediterranean^  Thcv  appear  as  a  broken  border 
round  the  old  crystalline  nucleus  ot  Auvervne.  Eastwards  they 
range  through  the  Jura  Mountains  up  to  the  high  grounds  of  Bo- 
hemia. They  appear  in  the  outer  chains  of  the  Alps  on  both  sides^ 
and  on  the  south  they  rise  alon^  the  centre  of  the  Apennines,  ana 
here  and  there  over  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  Covered  by  more 
recent  formations  they  underlie  the  g^reat  plain  of  northern  Germany, 
whence  tiiey  ranjge  eastwards  and  occupy  large  tracts  in  ccntial 
and  eastern  Russia. 

Lower  Jurassic  rocks  arc  absent  from  ranch  of  nortbem  Rosoa, 
the  staecs  represented  being  the  Callovian,  Oxfordian  and  V<4giaa 
(of  Professor  S.  Nikitin) ;  the  fauna  dlffen  considerably  from  that  of 
western  Europe,  and  the  marine  equivalents  of  the  Puriwck  beds 
are  found  in  this  n^gion.  In  south  Russia,  the  Crimea  and  Caucasus* 
Lias  and  Lower  Jurassic  rocks  arc  present.  In  the  Alps,  the  Lover 
Turassic  rocks  are  intimately  associated  with  the  undenying  Triassic 
formations,  and  resemble  them  in  consisting  laiigefy  01  reddiA 
limestones  and  marbles;  the  ammonites  in  this  region  differ  ia 
certain  respects  from  those  of  western  and  central  Europe.  The 
Oxfordian,  Callovian,  Corallian  and  Astartian  stages  are  also 
present.  The  Upper  Jurassic  is  mainly  represented  by  a  uniform 
series  of  limestones,  witli  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  fauna,  to 
which  Oppel  gave  the  name  ''  Tithonian."  This  includes  most  of 
the  horizons  from  Kimeridgtan  to  Cretaceous;  it  is  devdoped  on  the 
southern  flanks  of  the  Alps,  Carpathians,  Apennines,  as  wdl  as  ia 
south  France  and  other  parts  of  the  MMiterranean  bano.  A 
characteristic  formation  on  this  horizon  is  the  "  Dipbya  Itraestone,** 
so-called  from  the  fossil  Terebralula  diphyn  {Pyiofe  janiitr)  weem 
in^  the  well-known  escarpments  (Hockgemrg^  Kaii),  Above  the 
Diphya  limestone  comes  the  Stramberg  limestone  (Stramberg  in 
Moravia),  with  "  Aptychus  "  beds  and  coral  reefs.  The  rocks  of 
the  Mediterranean  basin  arc  on  the  whole  more  calcareous  than 
those  of  corresponding  age  in  north-west  Europe;  thus  the  Lias  is 
represented  by  1500  ft.  of  white  crystalline  limestone  in  Calabria 
and  a  similar  rock  occurs  in  Sicily,  Bosnia,  Epirus,  Corfu ;  in  Spain 
the  Liassic  strata  are  frequently  clolomitic;  in  the  Apennines  they 
arr  v.irEfv"iitcd  Umcstonrr  and  vmrU-  The  Hitjlicr  Jura^'^ic  beds  oif 
VotiusaI  blitjw  tmrt's  vi  the  prosimity  of  land  ini  thr  H^bundant  plant 
rrnniimii  that  anc  fnumif  In  them.  In  Scanb  the  Lias  .^uccceda  the 
Rhaptic  beds  in  a  rtwjfar  fnannfTi  and  Juraj^ic  ruclt*  have  been 
tiiTiced  northirard  well!  witbui  ihc  pobr  dfcic;  ihey  Arc  known  in 
the  Lofoicii  ]«lc«,  Spiubrrgen,  ca«t  Grt^nland,  King  Charles's 
Isiaind,  Cape  Stewart  irt  Sc^>resby  5«iund,  Grinned  La  rid.  Prince 
Pairick  Land,  Bjaihurit  and  EiKoiouth  IsUndj  m  many  cases  the 
fofsib  denote  a  dintate  coasid«T3bly  rnHder  than  now  obtains  in 
thc$e  latUudi!^. 

In  the  American  continent  JuiasiLc  rocks  jte  not  wdl  developed. 
Marl  IT?  Lover  .ind  Middle  Jumsflic  t«J4  occur  qei  the  Pacific  coast 
(CaliiromkB  and  Or^on  )^  Jiitd  in  Wyoming*  the  DakoU:^.  Colorado,  east 
Nk'S.ico  jnd  TcMii.  Ar^ov-e  the  rrutint  Incdi  isi  ttnf  interiLif  are  brack- 
ish and  frc*li -water  drpoMtft>  ihe  MrwriHOti  and  Comt*  linh  (Atlanto- 
saurus  and  Bapia«N>ion  bedi>  di  Man^Jf.  Lmtec  Juraftsic  rocks  are 
found  in  northern  British  Columbia  and  perhaps  in  Alaska.  Wyoming. 
Utah,  Montana.  Cobrado.  the  Dakotas,  &c   I  n  California  some  of  the 
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CoU-beuing  metamoriAic  tbttt  «re  of  tRii  am.  Marine  Junide 
jTOcks  liav«  not  hetn  deariy  identified  on  die  Atlantic  side  of 
America.  The  Patuxent  and  Arundel  formations  (non^marine)  are 
doubtfully  referred  txy  this  period.  Lower  and  Middle  Jurassic 
formations  occur  in  Ari^cntioa  and  Bolivia.  Jurassic  rocks  have 
been  recognised  in  Asia,  including  India,  Afghanistan,  Persia, 
Kurdistan.  Asia  Minor,  the  Caspian  region,  Japan  and  Borneo. 
The  best  marine  development  is  in  Cutch,  where  the  following  groups 


■enes-BathonbiL  In  the  western  half  of  the  Salt  VUnge  and  the 
Himalayas,  Sptti  shales  are  theequivalentsof  the  European  Callovian 
and  Kimeridgian.  The  upper  part  of  the  Gondwana  series  is  not 
raiprobably  Jurassic.  On  the  African  continent.  Ltassic  strata  ate 
found  in  Algeria,  and  Bathonian  formations  occur  in  Abyssinia. 
Somaliland.  Cape  Colony  and  western  Madagascar.  In  Australia 
the  Permo-Carboniferous  formations  are  succeuled  in  Queensland 
and  Western  Australia  by  what  may  be  termed  the  Jura-Trias, 


Stages* 


Purbecktan 


Poftkndian 


Kimeridgian 


Coralllan 


Oxfordian 


Callovian 


Bathonian 


Bajocian 
ClmeriorOollte) 


(Passage  beds) 


Upper  Lias 


Middle  Lias 


Lower  Lias 


Ammonite  Zones 


Peri^hixurtes  tranutorius 


Perisphinctes  giganteua 
Olcostephanus  gigas 


Reineekia  eudoxoB 
Oppelia  tenuilobata 


Peltoceras  bimammatum 


Peltoceras  transversarium 
Aspidoceras  perarmatum 


Peltoceras  atKIeu 
Cosmoccras  Jason 
MacrocephaUtes  macrocephalus 

(^pelia  asptdotdes 
Parkinsonia  ferroginen 

Parkinsonia  Parldnsonl 
Csloceras  Humphresianus 
Sphaeroceras  Sauxei 
Sonninia  Sowerbyi 
Harpoceras  Mttichiaonae 


Harpoceras  QJoceras)  opalinum 


Lytoceras  iurense 
Pondonla  tfronni 

Amaltheus  splnatus 
Amaltheus  margaritatus 
Dactylioceras  OavoCi 
Phylfoccras  ibex 
A^oceras  Jameson! 

Arietitea  raricostatus 
Oxynoticeras  oxynotura 
Anetites  obtusua 
Arietites  Bucklandi 
Scblotheimia  angulata 
Psik>ceras  planorbis 


Substages 

of 
Queostedt 


Von 
Buch 


A.  de  Lapparent,  TraiU, 
5th  ed. 


Purbeckjen 

or 
Aquilonien 


Bononien 


^^rgulien 


Pteroceran 


Astarticn 
Rauraden 


Argovien 


Ncuvizien 


Upper  Divesien 
Lower  Div^sien 
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are  distinguidied  from  above  downwsods:  the  Umia  series  *Port> 
laindjan  and  Tithonian  of  south  Europe,  passing  upwards  into  the 
Neocomian;  the  Katrol  series  >  Oxfordian  (part)  and  Kimoidgian; 
the  Chari  series  "Callovian  and  part  of  the  Oxfordian;  the  Patcham 


*■  Purhtckian  from  the  "  Isle  "  of  Purbeck.  AquiUmien  from 
Aquilo  (Nord).  Bononien  from  Bononia  (Boulogne).  Virpdien 
from  Exotyra  oirgida,  Pteroceran  from  Pleroceras  oceani,  Asktrtien 
from  Astarle  supracorallina.  Rauracien  from  Rauracta  Qura). 
Argovien  from  Arj^ovie  (Switzerland).  Neuoinen  from  Neuvuty 
(Ardennes).  Dwesun  from  Dives  (Calvados).  Bathonien  fr»m 
Bath  (England).  Bajocien  from  Bayeux  (Calvados).  Toarcien 
from  Toardum  (Tours).  Charmouthien  from  Charmouth  (England). 
Smemourien  from  Sinemurum.  Semur  (C6te  d'Or).  Hettangien  from 
Hcttange  (Lorraine). 


which  inclnde  the  coal-bearin^  "  Ipswich  "  and  "  Burrum  "  forma- 
tions of  Queensland.  In  New  Zealand  there  is  a  thick  series  of 
marine  beds  with  terrestrial  plants,  the  Mataura  series  in  the  upper 
Mrt  of  Hutton's  Hokanui  system.  Sir  J.  Hector  included  also  the 
Putakaka  series  (as  Middle  Jurassic)  and  the  Flag  series  with  the 
Catlin's  River  and  Bastion  series  below.  Jurassic  rocks  have  been 
recorded  from  New  Guinea  and  New  Caledonia. 

Life  in  the  Jurassic  Period. — ^The  expansion  of  th»eea  during  thb 
period,  with  the  formation  of  broad  sheets  of  shallow  and  probably 
warmish  water,  appears  to  have  been  favourable  to  many  forms  of 
marine  life.  Under  these  conditions  several  groups  of  organisms 
developed  rapidly  along  new  directions,  so  that  the  Jurassic  period 
as  a  whole  came  to  have  a  fauna  differing  clearly  and  distinctlv  from 
the  preceding  Palaeoxoic  or  succeeding  Tertiary  faunas.  In  the 
seas,  all  the  main  groups  were  represented  as  they  are  to-day 
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Corik  iPciv  tbuadaflt,  and  in  later  portion i  of  the  peri^xi  covered 
br|if  Afnftj  in  Europe;  the  crnxJem  lype  of  coral  became  danuiuLnt; 
b«icfi;i  mer-boitdJOig  forma  .luch  m  r*din3MJ#f'«i,  /j(Mlf«a,  Tfttftoi- 
tni/iit,  tbere  wcfc  numerous  tbgle  form*  likv  Mtiuiisaitia.  Cnnatdu 
evatcdt  in  Efiat  tiuaiberi  in  some  of  ttm  shalbw  ic** ;  com^parrd  with 
PkUeoaulc  iofm*  i Inert  U  a  worked  retiwction  m  the  iiie  of  the 
cal$rx  nvitJt  A  £nat  efeteiuioa  in  the  nuniiet  of  «roiri  and  pinnuki; 
PfiUacrinus,  Etpmucwinttt.  Af»tt€nnt§i  4re  aU  well  known;  Anl^Jo* 
wui  a  lUlldeii  genui.  Ecbiiwld*  (unrhios)  Mnerp  gritdujillv  devct-.^p- 
ing  th*  fio-c^Ied  "  irruj ubr "  typr,  Echinobrtssui.  Hdectypits, 
Ciiilyriiii,  Ciyfifiis,  but  ibc  "  netuUr  '*  formi  prevailed,  Cidaris, 
HrmicutarU,  Acroiairnia,  Sponp?*  *eirt  iinporUfii  fockbijildcrt 
in  Upp«r  JtimMsic  dmes  {SfHsniiirn  Kitik}'.  they  include  lithisEid» 
etich  t*  t««ii«?^«ajtf'«p»i,  /fyn/oCFijjfiu,  Ptrcmtddta,  heuctinellidft, 
rFfwiHfiayLHi,  Crofiftjid'^ut:  and  liurtJy  •pon^ef  have  iMpcn  found  \n 
the  Liai  and  Middle  Jura'Vikc. 

Palysoft  are  found  iibund^inil^^  in.  some  of  ih*  bcdi,  Stcmok^prra, 
EefenUnf,  &c.  UrMhio\xHU  wrrv  rriifF^ntrd  princifjally  by 
twebtimViih  {TerrtrattiJii,  W^il4^tmmJ  Mfc^rk^),  and  by  rhyn- 
choncHtd*.  Thfcoe,  LtTirfUet  and  Cmnm  wav  alio  prcteni.  Ihe 
TaUcctfoic  tpirififidi  and!  a-Ui^rida  itill  liUK'^rcd  Into  ihc  Lks. 
More  imporuint  than  the  bsfhiDpodi  wene  IM  iJuiecjijQdj ;  t.T^i,'-ra, 
Emt:i'^,Gfypfui£a  wen? very aUnmmni  {Cr>  phJce  limtaroiic,  C^r , :  i  e 
griitj';  the  genui  Tftianta.  i*&w  rejstfietpd  to  Austniftanf  wjrrr  s 
prwnt  in  grrat  va^irtys  Am^ht  irima,  I'oitff*  /*jfifJtJrf,i  rri 
GeiTti/^n^  Afiarti.  Dutm*^  JxamMmi  Fkurtmya.  ffmy  br  mcniioicd 
ou  t  of  ma  ny  othert.  Amo  ni^Kt  i  \i6  ^uceropoui  lb  e  rtruN/tomGntdae 
and  Ttf f frtfliVia/  rrachcd  tbrir  infiEiaiuiB  devtlopmenf ;  thr  Poidco- 
tnic  Caireiiiirii;!  lived  to  see  ikti^itmiamBg^  ctiiapQriod  {^kMroktmarui, 

Cl.''p^talopoda.  flourtahcd  evurywKcpe;  fifit  tn  imporEanre  -waxv  the 

aiDfRonitei;  tbe  Trixsuc  g^nen  PkyiiBeeoi  aad  L^iHc  '  U 

lotitid  in  tlie  ftinitsKr  w^teim,  bal  aJl  the  odier  nuni  a 

were  ruftv^  and  iheir  abtilts  A»  Ji9<itnd  «it)i  every  vsr^  e 

arid  orjiamcniaiion.    Snrae  at?  e&ameteri«Cie  df  the  ■  ic 

roclEt,  4ri^iiiM,   i^ffcrfrttr,   ArradiknUt  MsrpoBrruJ^   >  :U 

St^pkmexrait  and  the  twa  |:«ncra  laeotKHiwl  above;  n  e 

ttafCf  an?  found  Cpimoffrat.  Ptnfj^milei,  CerdiiXiTUi,  J-  ^ ,  * 

Aspidofet^t  in  the  upper  ^t^gi^  OfrdiiTfA^ftufp  rfrnfti  t, 
Rnmtekuit  Ofipelia^    So   nrgnbrly   dcJ  ccrtmin    formi   chiir,i   '      ^e 

definite  bwiRjiii  in  the  foctai  ihut   mime  thirty  lonri  h-i^'  n 

dl»tin£\ii$hitd  in  Europe,  and  many  ol  tbcto  can  be  tr'  .:S 

far  a*  IncfLi^     Aiiofhcr  ccphylcjitad  groupt  %hc  btlemni  id 

b«fl  di*Bly  outlined  tn  tUc  prrcodtng  Triai.  now  adv.i  "y 

in  fiumbtri  and  in  vanetv  of  lorm^  and  ihty,  like  tin  i, 

have  proved  of  gicat  vdue  4*  Boneindicniofi.     Thi  .t 

ctitiTc^Jish  made  ihetf  lirst  appearance  in  thifr  pmiod  iS, 
Gti^euthis,)  and  thdf  ink-bag*  can  itiH  bt  Indeed  in  cjtafnt-kj  li^.^m 
the  Lia4  and  hthDi^ra^ihic  Uoseitoiie.  NautUouls  etbtcij  but  they 
were  Kimt-wli-it  nirn.                                                  ^ 

Palaeozoic  trilobites  we  find  long-tailed  lobster-like  forms,  Petuuus, 
Eryon,  Maiila,  and  the  broad  crab-like  type  first  appeared  in  Pro- 
sopoH.  Isopods  were  represented  by  Archawniscus  and  others. 
Insects  have  left  fairly  abundant  remains  in  the  Lias  of  England. 
Schambelen  (Switzerland)  and  Dobbertin  (Mecklenburg),  and  also 
in  the  Englisii  Purbeck.  Ncuropterous  forms  predominate,  but 
hemiptera  occur  from  the  Lias  upwards;  the  earliest  known  flies 
(Diptera)  and  ants  (Hymenoptera)  appeared;  orthoptcra.  cock- 
roaches, crickets,  beetles.  &c.  are  found  in  the  Lias,  Stonesfield 
slate  and  Purbeck  beds. 

Fishes  were  approaching  the  modem  forms  durine  this  period, 
heterocercal  ganoids  becoming  acarc^  (the  CodacaiUkidae  reached 
their  maximum  development),  while  the  homocercal  forms  were 
abundant  {Cyrodus,  Murodon,  LeptdosUus,  Lepidotus,  Dapedius). 
The  Chimaeridae.  sea-cats,  made  their  appearance  (5{iMiiordja). 
The  ancestors  of  the  modern  sturgeons,  garpikes  and  selachians, 
Hybodus,  Acrodus  were  oumeroua.  Bony-nsh  were  represented  by 
the  small  UptoUpis. 

So  important  a  place  was  occupied  by  reptiles  during  this  period 
that  it  nas  been  well  described  as  the  "  age  of  reptiles."  In  the 
leas  the  fish-shaped  Ichthyosaurs  and  long-necked  Plesiosaurs 
dwelt  in  great  numbers  and  reached  their  maximum  development; 
the  latter  ranged  in  size  from  6  to  40  ft.  in  length.  The  Pterosaurs, 
with  bat-like  wings  and  pneumatic  bones  and  keeled  breas»-bone, 
flew  over  the  land;  Pterodactyl  with  short  tail  and  Rhamphorkyncus 
with  long  tall  are  the  best  known.  Curiously  modified  crocodilians 
appeared  late  in  the  period  {iiysiriosaurus.Ceosaurus.Stateosaurus, 
TeUosaunu),  But  even  more  striking  than  any  of  the  above  were 
the  Dinosaurs;  these  ranged  in  size  from  a  creature  no  larger 
than  a  rabbit  up  to  the  gigantic  AUantosaurus,  100  ft.  long,  in  the 
Jurassic  of  Wvpming.  Both  herbivorous  and  carnivorous  forms 
were  present :  Brontosauna,  Megalosaurus,  SUgosaunu,  Cetiosaurus, 
Diplodocus^  CeratosauTus  and  Campsognaihus  are  a  few  of  the 
genera.  By  comparison  with  the  Dinosaurs  the  mammals  took  a 
very  subordinate  position  in  Jurassic  times;  only  a  few  jaws  have 
lx:cn  found,  belonging  to  quite  small  creatures;  they  appear  to  have 
been  marsupials  and  were  probably  insectivorous  {Pta^iaulax 
Bdodon,  Triconodon,  Phascoiolhenum,  Stylacodon).  Of  great  interest 
are  the  remains  u(  the  earliest  known  bird  [Arckaeoptcryx)  from  the 
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Solenhofeo  dates  of  Bavarik.  Although  thb  was  a  great  arfvaaoe 
beyond  the  Pterodactyls  in  avian  chaiacten.  yet  many  nrpciliam 
features  were  retained. 

Comparatively  little  change  took  place  in  the  vegetation  In  the 
time  that  elapsed  between  the  dose  of  the  Triassic  and  the  nkldle 
of  the  Jurassic  periods.  Cycads.  ZcmiUs,  Podo$amUei,  Ac..  af>> 
peared  to  reach  their  maximum;  E^uisetums  were  still  found  growinf 
to  a  great  size  and  Ginkgos  occupied  a  prominent  place;  ferns  woe 
common ;  so  too  were  pines,  yews,  cypresses  and  other  conifers,  whidi 
while  they  outwardly  resembled  their  modem  representatives,  were 
quite  distinct  in  species.    No  flowering  plants  had  yet  ap 


although  a  primitive  form  of  angiosperm  has  been  reported  trom  the 
Upper  Jurassic  of  Portugal. 

The  economic  products  of  the  Jurassic  system  are  of  considerable 
importance,  the  valuable  coals  have  already  been  noticed;  the  well- 
known  iron  ores  of  the  Ck^veland  district  in  Yorkshire  and  those  of 
the  Northampton  sands  occur  respcctivdy  in  the  Lias  and  Inferior 
Oolites.  Oil  shales  are  found  in  Germany,  and  several  of  the  Jurassic 
formations  in  England  contain  some j>etroleum.  Building  stones 
of  great  value  are  obtained  from  the  Great  Oolice,  the  Portlandiaa 
and  the  Inferior  Oolite:  large  quantities  of  hydraulic  cement  and 
lime  have  been  made  from  the  Lias.  The  celebrated  lithographic 
stone  of  Solenhofen  in  Bavaria  belongs  to  the  upper  portioo  of  this 
system. 

Src  O'Orbigny,  Pcl^tffimt^'iie  fra*tiaisf,  Ttrfcin  Jufasiiqu*  filio, 
184GJI:  L.  \uR  Buch.  "  fJbcT  den  Jmra  in  Deutschbnd  "  {Aikamd,  dL 
BeHin  ^idi.,  iBy}}i  F.  A.  (>ucii*tedt,  Ftc't^tfbirit  WtLrttrmiKr^t 
(1845)  and  other  p^jsefs,  also  Dif  Jvm  (laBi-iiftS):  A  Opj>d.  i}u 
JunsfimiiKiitut  EnfJuHdi,  Fronkretiks  inrd  s.w.  DeuHirMaitit  (1856- 
iBpsy.  For  a  pood  giMicral  account  of  the  formations  with  many 
refen^nces  lo  onsiiul  pdp<f»,  ttv  A.  tjf  Lapparenr.  Trtnii  dt  tiatagit^ 
vol  il  ^th  CiJ-  fi^Cij.  The  sTariidajrd  woft  for  Grtnt  Britatn  11  the 
serirfl  of  MrrKatrs  ofihe  Ceahf^k^l  Sunnty  untitled  The  Jmrasm  ftxtt 
of  Hrrtiiin,  i  und  ii-  '*  Yofk^hife  "  ftSji);  tii,  "  The  Lias  oi  EnjeLand 
and  VVjlfa  "  (tls^j) ;  iv.  "  The  Lo*er  Oolite  Rocks  of  England  (Vork- 
sc^epted>"  ( I  £94) ;  v,  "  The  Middle  and  tJprpcr  Oolitic  Rocks 


;f^);|and  (Yorkshire  excepted)"  (1^5)     The  map  it  after  that  of 
.»  jmayr,  **  Dit  cet^eniphlvcHe  Verbrt^itting  der  Jurifonaatian." 
Dei  iichf.  d,  k  Akad.  d,  Wm.,  IVien.  Maik.  u.  Natarviss..  d 


AbfJi.  L.  K^tie  u  CiS^s).  (J,  A.  H.J 

JURAT  (through  Fr.  from  med.  Lat.  juratus,  one  sworn,  Lat. 
jurare,  to  swear),  a  name  given  to  the  sworn  holders  of  certain 
offices.  Under  the  ancien  rigime  in  France,  in  several  towns,  of 
the  south-west,  such  as  Rochelle  and  Bordeaux,  thisjuraU  were 
members  of  the  municipal  body.  The  title  was  also  borne  by 
officials,  corresponding  to  aldermen,  in  the  Cinque  Ports,  but  is 
now  chiefly  used  as  a  title  of  office  in  the  Channel  Islands.  There 
are  two  bodies,  consisting  each  of  twelve  jurats,  for  Jersey  and 
the  bailiwick  of  Guernsey  respectively.  They  are  elected  for 
life,  in  Jersey  by  the  ratepayers,  in  Guernsey  by  the  elective 
sutes.  They  form,  with  the  bailiff  as  presiding  judge,  the  rtqral 
court  of  justice,  and  are  a  constituent  part  of  the  legislative 
bodies.  In  English  law,  the  word  jurat  Ijuratum)  is  applied  to 
that  part  of  an  affidavit  which  contains  the  names  of  the  panics 
swearing  the  affidavit  and  the  person  before  whom  it  was  sworn, 
the  date,  place  and  other  necessary  particuUrs. 

JURIEN  DB  U  GRAVIERE.  JEAN  BAPTUTB  EDMOirD 
(18x3-1892),  French  admiral,  son  of  Admiral  Jurien,  who  served 
through  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars  and  was  a  peer 
of  France  under  Louis  Phih'ppe,  was  bora  on  the  19th  of  Novem« 
ber  18 1 3.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1828,  was  made  a  commander 
in  184 1,  and  captain  in  1850.  During  the  Russian  War  he  com- 
manded a  ship  in  the  Black  Sea.  He  was  promoted  to  be  rear- 
admiral  on  the  ist  of  December  1855,  &nd  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  squadA>n  in  the  Adriatic  in  1859,  when  he  abso- 
lutely sealed  the  Austrian  poru  with  a  cUmc  blockade.  In 
October  1861  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  squadron  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  two  months  later  the  expedition  against 
Mexico.  On  the  xsth  of  January  1863  he  was  promoted  to  be 
vice-admiraL  During  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870  he  had 
command  of  the  French  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  in  187 1  he  was 
appointed  "  director  of  charts."  As  having  commanded  in  chief 
before  the  enemy,  the  age-limit  was  waived  in  his  favour,  and  he 
was  continued  on  the  aaive  list.  Jurien  died  on  the  4th  oi 
March  1893.  He  was  a  voluminot3  author  of  works  on  naval 
history  and  biography,  most  of  which  first  appeared  in  the  Petite 
des  deux  mondes.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  are 
Cuerres  nutritimes  sous  la  ripublique  ei  V empire ^  which  was  trans- 
lated by  Lord  Dunsany  under  the  title  of  Sketches  of  Ike  Last  Natal 
War  (1848);  Souvenirs  d'un  amiral  (i860),  that  is,  of  his  father. 
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Admiral  Jiffien;  La  Marme  d'/nd^ms  (1S65),  largely  autobio- 
graphical; and  La  Marine  d'aufour^kni  (1879).  In  x866  he  was 
dcctcd  a  member  of  the  Academy. 

JURIEU,  PIBRRB  (1637-17x3),  French  Protestant  divine,  was 
bom  at  Mer,  in  Oriianais,  where  his  father  was  a  Protestant 
pastor.  He  sttidied  at  Saumur  and  Sedan  under  his  grandfather, 
Fierre  DumouUn,  and  imder  Leblanc  de  Beaulicu.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies  in  H<dland  and  En^nd,  Jurieu  received 
An^iran  ordination;  returning  to  France  he  was  ordained  again 
awl  succeeded  his  father  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Mer.  Soon 
after  this  he  published  his  first  work,  Exomen  de  /tore  de  la 
rimmn  du  Ckristiauisme  (1671).  In  1674  his  TraiU  de  la  divo- 
Hon  led  to  his  appointment  as  professor  of  theology  and  Hebrew 
at  Sedan,  where  he  sooa  became  also  pastor.  A  year  later  he 
published  his  Afoh^  four  la  morale  des  R^ortnis.  He  obtained 
a  high  reputation,  but  his  woric  was  impaired  by  his  controver- 
sial temper,  which  frequently  developed  into  an  irritated  fanati- 
cism, though  he  was  always  entirely  sincere.  He  was  called 
by  his  adversaries  "  the  Goliath  of  the  Protestants."  On  the 
suppression  of  the  academy  of  Sedan  in  1681,  Jurieu  received  an 
invitation  to  a  church  at  Rouen,  but,  afraid  to  remain  in  France 
on  account  of  his  forthcoming  work.  La  PolUique  du  dergt  de 
Prance^  he  went  to  Holland  and  was  pastor  of  the  WaLoon 
church  of  Rotterdam  till  his  death  on  the  xxth  of  January  17x3. 
He  was  also  professor  at  the  fcole  ilhistre.  Jurieu  did  inuch  to 
help  those  who  suffered  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edia  of  Nantes 
(1685).  He  himself  turned  for  consolation  to  the  Apocalypse, 
and  succeeded  in  persuading  htxnself  (AccomplissemetU  des  pro- 
pkHies,  x686)  that  the  overthrow  of  Antichrist  (i.e.  the  papal 
church)  would  take  place  in  X689.  H.  M.  Baird  says  that  "  this 
persuasion,  however  fanciful  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  based, 
exercised  no  small  infltience  in  forwarding  the  success  of  the 
designs  of  William  of  Orange  in  the  invasion  of  Enghmd." 
Jurieu  defended  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism  with  great  ability 
against  the  attacks  of  Antoine  Amauld,  Pierre  Nicole  and 
Bossuet,  but  was  equally  ready  to  enter  iMo  dispute  with  his 
fellow  Protestant  divines  (with  Louis  Du  Moulin  and  Claude 
Pftyon,  for  instance)  when  their  opinions  differed  from  hb  own 
even  on  minor  xnatters.  The  bitterness  and  persistency  of  his 
atucks  on  his  colleague  Pierre  Bayle  led  to  the  latter  being 
deprived  of  his  chair  in  1693. 

One  of  Jarieu's  chief  works  is  Lettres  pastorales  adressies  aux 
fUUes  de  France  (3  vols..  Rotterdam.  1686-1687;  Eng.  trans..  1689), 
which,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  found  its  way 
into  France  and  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  Protectant 
population.  His  ust  important  work  was  thcHistoire  critique  des 
dogmes  et  des  cuUes  (1704;  Eng.  trans.,  1715)-  He  wrote  a  great 
number  of  controversial  works. 

See  the  article  in  Herzog-Hauck,  RealencyklopOdiei  also  H.  M. 
Baird,  The  HuguenoU  and  the  Revocation  oflheEdia  of  Nantes  (1895). 

JURIS,  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians,  formerly  occupying 
the  country  between  the  rivers  I^a  (lower  Putimmyo)  and  Japura, 
north-western  Braxil.  In  ancient  days  they  were  the  most 
powerful  tribe  of  the  district,  but  in  1820  their  numbers  did  not 
exceed  aooo.  Owing  to  inter-manying,  the  Juris  are  believed 
to  have  been  extinct  for  half  a  century.  They  were  closely 
related  to  the  PassCs,  and  were  like  them  a  fair-skinned,  finely 
built  people  with  quite  European  features. 

JURISDICTION,  in  general,  the  exercise  of  lawful  authority, 
eaipecially  by  a  court  or  a  judge;  and  so  the  extent  or  limits 
within  which  such  authority  is  exercisable.  Thus  each  court 
has  its  appropriate  jurisdiction;  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in 
England  administration  actions  are  brotight  in  the  chancery 
division,  salvage  actions  in  the  admiralty,  &c.  The  jurisdiction  of 
a  particular  court  is  often  limited  by  statute,  as  that  of  a  county 
court,  which  is  local  and  is  also  limited  in  amount.  In  inter- 
national law  jurisdiction  has  a  wider  meaning,  namely,  the  rights 
exercisable  by  a  state  within  the  bounds  of  a  given  space.  This 
is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  territorial  theory  of  jurisdiction. 
(See  iNieRNATioNAL  Law;  iNTEKNAtiOiNAL  Law,  Private.) 

JURISPRUDENCE  (Lat.  jurisprudential  knowledge  of  law, 
from  jus,  right,  and  prudcnlia^  from  providere^  to  foresee),  the 
feneral  term  for  *'  the  formal  sdeixx  of  positive  law  "  (T.  .£. 
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Holland);  see  Law.  The  essential  principles  involved  are  dis- 
cussed below  and  in  Jitrisprudence,  Comparative;  the  details 
of  particular  laws  or  sorts  of  law  (Contract,  &c.)  and  of  in- 
dividual national  S3rsten»  of  law  (Enousb  Law,  &c.)  being  dealt 
with  in  separate  articles. 

The  human  race  may  be  conceived  as  parcelled  out  into  a 
number  of  distinct  groups  or  societies,  differing  greatly  in  sise 
and  circixmstances,  m  physical  and  nwral  charaaeristics  of  all 
kinds.  But  they  all  resemble  each  other  in  that  they  reveal  on 
examination  certain  rules  of  condua  in  accordance  with  which 
the  relations  of  the  members  inier  se  are  governed.  Each  society 
has  its  own  system  of  laws,  and  all  the  systems,  so  far  as  they 
are  known,  constitute  the  appropriate  subject  matter  of  juris- 
prudence. The  jurist  may  deal  with  it  in  the  following  ways. 
He  may  first  of  all  examine  the  leading  conceptions  common 
to  all  the  systems,  or  in  other  words  define  the  leading  terms 
common  to  them  all.  Such  are  the  terms  law  itself,  right,  duty, 
property,  crime,  and  so  forth,  which,  or  their  equivalents,  may, 
notwithstandiiig  delicate  differences  of  coimoution,  be  regard^ 
as  common  terms  in  all  systems.  That  kind  of  inquiry  is  known 
in  En^and  as  analytical  jtuisprudence.  It  regards  the  concep- 
tions with  which  it  deals  as  fixed  or  stationary,  and  aims  at 
expressing  them  distinctly  and  exhibiting  their  logical  relations 
with  each  other.  What  is  really  meant  by  a  right  and  by  a  duty, 
and  what  is  the  true  connexion  between  a  right  and  a  duty,  are 
types  of  the  questions  proper  to  this  inquiry.  Shifting  our  point 
of  view,  but  still  regarding  ^sterns  of  law  in  the  mass,  we  may 
consider  them,  not  as  stationary,  but  as  changeable  and  chang- 
ing, we  may  ask  what  general  features  are  exhibited  by  the 
record  of  the  change.  This,  somewhat  crudely  put,  may  serve 
.to  indicate  the  field  of  historical  or  comparative  jurisprudence. 
In  its  ideal  condition  it  would  require  an  acctu^te  record  of  the 
history  of  all  legal  systems  as  its  nuttoiaL  But  whether  the 
mateiial  be  abundant  or  scanty  the  method  is  the  same.  It 
seeks  the  explanation  of  institutions  and  legal  principles  in  the 
f aas  of  history.  Its  aim  is  to  show  bow  a  given  rule  came  to  be 
what  it  is.  The  legislative  source — the  emanation  of  the  rule 
from  a  sovereign  authority — b  of  no  importance  here;  what  is 
important  is  the  moral  source — the  coimexion  of  the  rule  with 
the  ideas  prevalent  during  contemporary  periods.  This  method, 
it  is  evident,  involves  not  only  a  comparison  of  successive  stages 
in  the  history  of  the  same  system,  but  a  comparison  of  different 
systems,  of  the  Roman  with  the  English,  of  the  Hindu  with  the 
Irish,  and  so  on.  The  historical  method  as  appHed  to  law  may 
be  regarded  as  a  special  example  of  the  method  of  comparison. 
The  comparative  method  is  really  employed  in  all  generalizations 
about  law;  for,  although  the  analysis  of  legal  terms  might  be 
conducted  with  exclusive  reference  to  one  system,  the  advantage 
of  testing  the  result  by  reference  to  other  systems  b  obvious. 
But,  besides  the  use  of  comparison  for  purposes  of  analysis  and 
in  tracing  the  phenomena  of  the  growth  of  laws,  it  is  evident  that 
for  the  purposes  of  practical  legislation  the  comparison  of  differ* 
ent  systems  may  yield  important  results.  Laws  are  contrivances 
for  bringing  about  certain  definite  ends,  the  larger  of  which  are 
Identical  in  all  systems.  The  comparison  of  these  contrivances 
not  only  serves  to  bring  their  real  object,  often  obscured  as  it  b 
in  detaib,  into  dearer  view,  but  enables  legislators  to  see 
where  the  contrivances  are  deficient,  and  how  they  may  be 
improved. 

The  "  science  of  law,'*  as  the  expression  b  generally  used, 
means  the  examination  of  laws  in  general  in  one  or  other  of  the 
ways  just  indicated.  It  means  an  investigation  of  laws  which 
exist  or  have  existed  in  some  given  society  in  fact — in  other 
words,  positive  laws;  and  it  means  an  examination  not  limited  to 
the  exposition  of  particular  systems.  Analytical  jurisprudence  b 
in  England  associated  chiefly  u-ith  the  name  of  John  Austin  (^.v.), 
whose  Provitue  of  Jurisprudence  Determined  systemalired  and 
completed  the  work  begun  in  England  by  Hobbes,  and  continued 
at  a  later  date  and  from  a  different  point  of  view  by  Bentham. 

Austin's  first  position  is  to  distinguish  between  laws  properly 
so  called  and  laws  improperly  so  called.  In  any  of  the  older 
writers  on  law,  wc  find  the  various  senses  in  which  the  word  b 
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gcneial  order  to  go  into  mourning  addrened  to  the  wiwle  i 
ior  a  particular  occasion  would  not  be  a  law. 

So  far  we  have  arrived  at  a  definition  of  laws  propcriy  so  caDed. 
Avstin  holds  superiority  an^  inferiority  to  be  necessarily  impBed 
in  command,  and  such  statements  as  that  **  laws  emaaatc  froa 
superiors  "  to  be  the  merest  tautology  and  trifling.  Elsewben 
he  sums  up  the  characteristics  of  true  laws  as  ascextained  by  the 
analysis  thus:  (i)  laws,  being  commands,  rmanstr  from  a 
determinate  source;  (3)  every  sanction  b  an  evil  annrird  to  a 
command;  and  (3)  every  duty  implies  a  command,  and  cineiy 
means  obnooionsnesB  to  the  evils  annexed  to  commands. 

Of  true  kws,  those  only  are  the  subject  of  juriqyradence  wliack 
are  laws  strictly  so  called,  or  positive  laws.  Austin  accordinglf 
proceeds  to  distingiiish  positive  from  other  true  laws,  which  are 
either  laws  set  by  God  to  men  or  laws  set  by  men  to  mesi,  aoc, 
however,  as  political  superiors  nor  in  pursuance  ofa  legal  right. 
The  discussion  of  the  first  of  these  true  but  not  positive  laws  leads 
Austin  to  his  celebrated  discussion  of  the  utilitarian  theory.  The 
laws  set  by  God  are  either  revealed  or  unrevealed,  Lt.  either  ex- 
pressed in  direct  command,  or  made  known  to  men  in  one  or  ochcr 
of  the  ways  denoted  by  such  phrases  as  the  **  light  of  nature," 
"  natural  reason,"  "  dictates  of  nature,"  and  so  forth.  Austin 
maintains  that  the  principle  of  general  utility,  based  ultimately 
on  the  assumed  benevolence  of  God,  is  the  true  index  to  soch  of 
His  commands  as  He  has  not  chosen  to  reveaL  Austin*s  expoo- 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  the  principle  is  a  most  valuable  oontriba' 
tion  to  moral  science,  though  he  rests  its  dainas  ultimately  oa 
a  basis  which  many  erf  its  supporters  would  disavow.  And  the 
whole  discussion  is  now  generally  condemned  as  lying  outside 
the  propte  scope  of  the  treatise,  although  the  reason  for  so  oo«- 
demning  it  is  not  always  correctly  sUted.  It  is  found  in  suck 
assumptions  of  faa  as  that  there  b  a  God,  that  He  has  iasoed 
commands  to  men  in  what  Austin  calls  the  "  truths  of  revela- 
tion," that  He  designs  the  happiness  of  aU  His  creatures,  that 
there  is  a  predominance  of  good  in  the  order  of  the  worid — wfakh 
do  not  now  command  univosal  assent.  It  is  impossible  to  place 
these  propositions  on  the  same  sdenllfic  footing  as  the  assump- 
tions of  fact  with  reference  to  human  society  on  which  juris- 
prudence rests.  If  the  **  divine  laws  "  were  facts  like  acts  of 
parliament,  it  is  conceived  that  the  disoosion  of  their  character- 
istics would  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  scheme  of  jurisprudence. 

The  second  set  of  laws  properly  so  called,  which-aie  not  positive 
laws,  consists  of  three  classes:  (x)  those  which  are  set  by  men 
living  in  a  state  of  nature;  (2)  those  which  are  set  by  sovereigns 
but  not  as  political  superiors,  e.g.  when  one  sovereign  commands 
another  to  act  according  to  a  principle  of  international  law;  and 
(3)  those  set  by  subjects  but  not  in  pursuance  of  legal  rights. 
This  group,  to  which  Austin  gives  the  name  of  positive  morality, 
helps  to  explain  his  conception  of  positive  law.  Men  arc  living 
in  a  state  of  nature,  or  a  state  of  anarchy,  when  they  are  not  living 
in  a  sute  of  government  or  as  members  of  a  political  society. 
**  Political  society  "  thus  becomes  the  central  fact  of  the  theory, 
and  some  of  the  objections  that  have  been  urged  against  it  arise 
from  iu  being  applied  to  conditions  of  life  in  which  Austin  would 
not  have  admitted  the  existence  of  a  political  society.  Again, 
the  third  set  in  the  group  is  intimately  connected  with  positive 
laws  on  the  one  hand  and  roles  of  positive  morality  which  are  not 
even  laws  properly  so  called  on  the  other.  Thus  laws  set  by 
subjects  in  consequence  of  a  legal  right  are  clothed  with  legal 
saiu:Uons,  and  are  laws  positive.  A  law  set  by  guardian  to  ward, 
in  pursuance  of  a  right  which  the  guardian  is  bound  to  exercise, 
is  a  positive  law  pure  and  simple;  a  law  set  by  master  to  slave,  in 
pursuance  of  a  legal  right,  which  he  is  not  bound  to  exercise,  is, 
in  Austin's  phraseology,  to  be  regarded  both  as  a  positive  moral 
rule  and  as  a  positive  law.*  On  the  other  hand  the  rules  set  by 
a  club  or  society,  and  enforced  upon  its  members  by  exdusicn 
from  the  society, but  not  in  pursuance  of  any  legal  right,  are  laws, 
but  not  positive  laws.    They  are  imperative  and  proceed  from 

*  This  appears  to  be  an  unnecessary  complication.    The  soverdga 

has  authorized  the  master  to  w.'t  the  law.  although  not  compdUof 

him  to  do  bo.  and  enforcw  the  law  when  set.    There  seeats  no  good 

'kn  why  the  lav  should  be  called  a  rule  of  pobtcive  morality  at  aO. 
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adeleminate  source,  but  Lhoy  have  no  legal  or  po&tical  sanction. 
Ciosdy  connected  with  this  positive  morality,  consisting  of  true 
bat  not  positive  laws,  is  the  positive  morality  whose  rules  are 
not  laws  pfoperly  so  called  at  all,  though  they  are  generally 
denominated  laws.  Such  are  the  laws  o(  honour,  the  laws  of 
fashion,  and,  most  Important  of  all,  international  law. 

Nowhere  does  Austin's  phraseology  xoroe  more  bluntly  into 
conflict  with  common  usage  than  in  pronouncing  the  law  of 
nations  (which  in  substance  is  a  compact  body  of  weU-defi  ncd  rules 
Ksembhng  nothing  so  much  as  the  ordinary  rules  of  law)  to  be 
not  laws  at  all,  even  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term.  That  the 
mks  of  a  private  dub  should  be  law  property  so  called,  while  the 
whole  mass  of  international  jurisprudence  b  mere  opinion,  shocks 
our  sense  of  the  proprieties  of  expression.  Yet  no  man  was  more 
careful  than  Austin  to  observe  these  properties*  He  recognizes 
fully  the  futility  of  definitions  which  involve  a  painful  struggle 
with  the  current  of  ordinary  speech,  fiut  in  the  present  insUnce 
the  apparent  paralogism  cannot  be  avoided  if  we  accept  the 
limitation  of  laws  properly  so  called  to  commands  proceeding 
from  a  determinate  source.  And  that  limiution  is  so  generally 
present  in  our  conception  of  Uw  that  to  ignore  it  would  be  a  worse 
anomaly  than  this.  No  one  finds  fauh  with  the  statement  that 
the  so-called  code  of  honour  or  the  dictates  of  fashion  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  laws.  We  repd  the  same  statement  api^ed 
to  the  law  of  nature,  because  it  resembles  in  so  many  of  its  most 
striking  features — in  the  certainty  of  a  large  portion  of  it,  in  its 
terminology,  in  its  substantial  priiiciples-*-the  mo^  universal 
elements  of  actual  systems  of  law,  and  because,  moreover,  the 
assumption  that  brought  it  into  existence  was  nothing  else  than 
this,  that  it  consisted  of  those  abiding  portions  of  legal  systems 
which  prevail  everywhere  by  their  own  authority.  But,  though 
'*  positive  morality  '*  may  not  be  the  best  phrase  to  describe 
such  a  code  of  rules,  the  distinction  insisteid  on  by  Ausdn  is 
unimpeachable. 

The  elimination  of  those  laws  property  and  improperly  so  called 
which  are  not  positive  laws  brings  us  to  the  definition  of  positive 
law,  which  is  the  keystone  of  the  system.  Every  positive  law 
n  "  set  by  a  sovereign  person,  or  sovereign  body  of  persons,  to  a 
member  or  members  of  the  independent  political  society  wherein 
that  person  or  body  is  sovereign  or  superior."  Though  pos- 
sibly sprung  directly  from  another  source,  it  is  a  positive  law,  by 
the  institution  of  that  present  sovereign  in  the  character  of  a 
politick  superior.  The  question  is  not  as  to  the  historical  origin 
ol  the  principle,  but  as  to  its  present  authority.  *'  The  legblator 
is  he,  not  by  whose  authority  the  law  was  first  made,  but  by 
whose  authority  it  continues  to  be  law."  Tliis  definition  in- 
volves the  analysis  of  the  connected  expressions  sovereignty^ 
subjtctioH  and  independent  polUi€(U  society,  and  of  dcteminate 
body— which  last  analysis  Austin  performs  in  connexion  with 
that  of  commands.  These  are  all  excellent  examples  of  the 
logical  method  of  which  he  was  so  great  a  master.  The  broad 
results  atone  need  be  noticed  here.  In  order  that  a  given  .vxiety 
may  form  a  society  political  and  independent,  the  generality  or 
bulk  of  its  members  must  be  in  a  habit  of  obedience  to  a  certain 
and  conunon  superior;  whilst  that  certain  person  or  body  of 
persons  must  not  be  ktbitually  obedient  to  a  certain  person  or 
body.  All  the  italicised  words  point  to  circumstances  in 
which  it  might  be  difficult  to  say  whether  a  given  society  is 
political  and  independent  or  not.  Several  of  these  Austin  has 
diKussed— e.£.  the  state  of  things  in  which  a  political  society 
yields  obedience  which  may  or  may  not  be  called  habitual  to 
some  external  power,  and  the  state  of  things  in  which  a  political 
society  is  divided  between  contending  daimants  for  sovereign 
power,  and  it  is  uncertain  which  shall  prevail,  and  over  how 
much  of  the  sodety.  So  long  as  that  uncertainty  remains  we 
have  a  state  of  anarchy.  Further,  an  independci^  society  to  be 
political  must  not  fall  below  a  number  which  can  only  be  called 
considerable.  Neither  then  in  a  stale  of  anarchy,  nor  in  incon- 
siderable communities,  nor  among  men  living  in  a  state  of  nature, 
have  we  the  proper  phenomena  of  a  political  sodety.  The  last 
limitation  goes  some  way  to  meet  thie  most  serious  criticism  to 
which  Austin's  system  has  been  exposed,  and  it  ought  to  be 
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stated  in  his  own  words.  He  supposes  a  sodety  which  may  be 
styled  independent,  which  is  considerable  in  numbers,  and  which 
is  in  a  savage  or  eztremdy  b«rbarous  oondition.  In  such  a 
sodety,  '*  the  bulk  of  its  members  is  not  in  the  habit  of  obedience 
to  one  and  the  same  superior.  For  the  purpose  of  attacking  an 
external  enemy,  or  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  an  attack,  the 
bulk  of  its  members  who  are  capable  of  bearing  arms  submits  t6 
one  leader  or  one  body  of  leaders.  But  as  soon  as  that  emergency 
passes  the  transient  submission  ceases,  and  the  sodety  reverts 
to  the  state  which  may  be  deemed  its  ordinary  state.  The  bulk 
of  each  of  the  families  which  compose  the  given  society  renders 
habitual  obedience  to  its  own  peculiar  chief,  but  those  dbraestic 
societies  are  themselves  independent  sodeties,  or  are  not  united 
and  compacted  into  one  pob'tical  society  by  habitual  and  geneVid 
obedience  to  one  common  superior,  and  there  is  no  law  (simply 
or  strictly  so  styled)  which  can  be  called  the  law  of  that  sodety. 
The  so-called  laws  which  are  common  to  the  bulk  of  the  com«> 
munity  are  purely  and  properly  customary  laws — that  is  to  say, 
laws  which  are  set  or  imposed  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  com^ 
mum'ty,  but  are  not  enforced  by  legal  or  political  sanctions." 
Such,  he  says,  are  the  savage  societies  of  hunte^  and  fishers  in 
North  America,  and  such  were  the  Germans  as  described  by 
Tadtus.  He  takes  no  account  of  sodeties  in  an  intermediate 
stage  between  this  and  the  condition  which  constitutes  political 
sodety. 

We  need  not  follow  the  analysis  in  detail.  Much  ingenuity 
is  displayed  in  grouping  the  various  kinds  of  government,  in 
detecting  the  sovereign  authority  under  the  disguises  which  it 
wears  in  the  complicated  state  system  of  the  United  States  or 
under  the  fictions  of  English  law,  in  elucidating  the  predse  mean- 
ing of  abstract  political  terms.  Incidentally  the  source  of  ma^y 
celebrated  fallades  in  political  thought  is  laid  bare.  That  the 
question  who  is  sovereign  in  a  given  state  is  a  question  of  fact  and 
not  of  law  or  morals  or  religion,  that  the  sovereign  is  incapable 
of  legal  limitation,  that  law  is  such  by  the  sovereign's  command, 
that  no  real  or  assumed  compact  can  limit  his  action — are  posi- 
tions which  Austin  has  been  accused  of  enfordng  with  needless 
iteration.  He  cleared  them,  however,  from  the  air  of  paradox 
with  which  they  had  been  previously  encumbered,  and  his  influ- 
ence was  in  no  direction  more  widdy  felt  than  in  making  them 
the  commonplaces  of  educated  opinion  in  this  generation. 

Passing  from  these,  we  may  now  consider  what  has  been  said 
against  the  theory,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
terms.  Laws,  no  matter  in  what  form  they  be  expressed,  are  in 
the  last  resort  reducible  to  commands  set  by  the  person  or  body 
of  persons  who  are  in  fact  sovereigns  in  any  independent  pob'tical 
society.  The  sovereign  is  the  person  or  persons  whose  commands 
are  habitually  obeyed  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  community;  and 
by  an  independent  society  we  mean  that  such  sovereign  head  is 
not  himself  habitually  obedient  to  any  other  determinate  body 
of  persons.  The  sodety  must  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  be 
considerable  before  we  can  speak  of  it  as  a  political  sodety. 
From  command,  with  its  inseparable  inddcnt  of  sanction,  come 
the  duties  and  rights  in  terms  of  which  laws  are  for  the  most  part 
expressed.  Duty  means  that  the  person  of  whom  it  is  predicated 
is  Uablc  to  the  sanction  in  case  he  fails  to  obey  the  command. 
Right  means  that  the  person  of  whom  it  is  p'redicated  may  set 
the  sanction  in  operation  in  case  the  command  be  disobeyed. 

Wc  may  here  interpolate  a  doubt  whether  the  condition  of  inde-. 
pendonce  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  a  oommunlty  is  essential  to  the 
legal  analysis.  It  60cms  to  us  that  we  have  all  the  dcmenu  of  a 
true  law  prcbcnt  when  wc  point  to  a  community  habitually  obedient 
to  the  authority  of  a  pcrsop  or  determinatebody  of  persons,  no  matter 
what  the  relations  of  that  superior  may  be  to  any  external  or  superior 
power.  Provided  that  in  fact  the  coraroands  of  the  lawgiver  are 
those  beyond  which  the  community  never  looks,  it  seems  immaterial 
to  inquire  whether  this  lawgiver  in  turn  takes  his  orders  from  some- 
body else  or  is  habitually  obedient  to  such  orders  when  given.  One 
may  imagine  a  community  governed  by  a  dependent  legislatorial 
body  or  person,  while  the  supreme  sovereign  whose  repreeentative 
and  nommee  such  botly  or  person  may  be  never  directly  addre&&es 
the  community  at  all.  We  do  not  sec  that  in  such  a  case  anything 
is  gained  in  clearness  by  representing  the  law  of  the  community  as 
set  by  the  sur-rain,  rather  than  the  dependent  legislator.  Nor  is 
the  aacertainnMot  of  the  uHimate  seat  of  power  aeccaaary  to  define 
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pclUkiiL  *odetici-  That  we  get  wScn  we  wappo^  a  community  to 
ber  in  Lh(  habit  of  ubcdiuiicc  td  a.  Binglc  pcrKio  m  to  a  detcrmiaate 
combi nation  of  ptrsorii. 

Th*  u>rf?  oi  tKe  word  "  contfnond  "  Is  not  URlittrly  to  lead  to  a 
miscDiici'pttafi  Cf\  Au&tjn'a  meaning.  Wben  we  My  that  a  law  is 
«  comnund  of  (tif  M>vcreign,  we  Amc  apt  to  thill k  or  the  sovereign  at 
enuncijiing  the  rule  in  quntion  for  the  lit^t  limen  Many  laws  arc 
not  tniccdblir  to  the  sovereign  ^it  M  in  thit  scuie^  Some  are  based 
ujjun  immcfiioml.  practice^  sotnc  can  be  traced  to  the  influence  ol 
private  ciiifcn^,  wnetber  practising  lawyers  ar  wrtteri  on  law,  and 
in  cno^i  £ouniri»  a  va^t  bcxly  of  uw  owo  ifs  existence  as  such  to 
the  fact  ihat  it  ba*  been  obierved  a»  law  in  some  mhrr  sudety.  The 
frtLat  built  of  modem  law  owes  Ila  eici^tenfc  and  its  tih^pe  ultimately 
tit  the  labours  *A  the  Roman  laik-ycrs  of  the  fm[jiiie.  Austin  s 
deftnitLon  ha«  fiotbing  to  fta  with  this,  the  hktoricjtl  origin  of  laws. 
Mq^l  bookt  dealing  ti^iih  law  in  the  a-bsiract  gcnfrah^e  the  modes 
in  which  Uiwa  mjy  be  orifiiiutcd  under  the  rwrne  "I  the  "  sources  " 
of  law,  and  one  of  the*  I*  legialation,  or  the  difeci  coitimand  of  the 
sovereign  bod y^.  The  confieijan  of  laws  with  each  oth^r  as  principles 
b  properly  the  subject  nLatter  of  hisioricat  jurisi^rkiciriice,  the  ideal 
perfection  of  which  woiiid  be  the  establish  me  nt  of  the  {cncral  laws 

Saverning  the  evt^uticn  of  Uw  in  the  tcchptrjil  tcnie.  Austin's 
e^nition  looks,  no!  to  the  authorship  of  the  Uw  a^  a  principle,  not 
to  tt#  inventor  Of  wiairiLitE>f+  but  to  the  pptsoti  or  persons  who  in 
the  l»iC  ftaoft  caose  it  to  be  obcifcd.  If  a  giv^n  rube  is  enforced 
by  the  sovereign  it  is  a  law. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  notice  here  what  ts  usually  said  about 
the  sources  of  law,  as  the  expression  sometimes  proves  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  appreciation  of  Austin's  system.  In  the  eor^s  juns 
of  any  given  country  only  a  portion  of  the  laws  is  traceable  to  the 
direct  expression  of  hb  commands  by  the  sovereign.  Legislation 
is  one,  but  only  one,  of  the  sources  of  law.  Other  portions  of  the 
law  may  be  traceable  to  other  sources,  which  may  vary  in  effect  in 
different  systems.  The  list  given  in  the  InstiiuUs  of  Justinian  of 
the  ways  tn  which  law  may  be  made — lex,  piebiseUum,  principis 
placita,  edUta  magislratuum,  and  so  on— is  a  list  of  sources.  Among 
the  sources  of  law  other  than  legislation  which  arc  most  commonly 
exemplified  are  the  laws  made  by  judges  in  the  course  of  judicial 
decisions,  and  law  originating  as  custom.  The  source  of  the  law 
in  the  one  case  is  the  jud'cial  decision,  in  the  other  the  custom.  In 
consequence  of  the  decisions  and  in  consequence  of  the  custom  the 
rule  has  prevailed.  English  law  is  largely  made  up  of  principles 
derived  in  each  of  those  ways,  while  it  is  deficient  in  principles 
derived  from  the  writings  of  independent  teachers,  such  as  have  in 
other  systems  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  development 
o(  law.    The  responsa  prudentum,  the  opinions  of  learned  men. 

Kublishcd  as  such,  did  undoubtedly  originate  an  immense  portion  of 
:oman  bw.  No  such  influence  has  affected  English  law  to  any 
appreciable  extent— a  result  owing  to  the  activity  of  thi?  courts  of 
the  legislature.  This  difference  has  profoundly  affected  the  form 
of  English  law  as  compared  with  that  of  systems  which  have  been 
developed  bv  the  play  of  free  discussion.  These  are  the  most 
definite  of  the  influences  to  which  the  beginning  of  laws  may  be 
traced.  The  law  once  established,  no  matter  how.  is  nevertheless  law 
in  the  sense  of  Austin's  definition.  It  is  enforced  by  the  sovereign 
authority.  It  was  originated  by  something  very  different.  But 
when  we  speak  of  it  as  a  command  we  think  only  of  the  way  in 
which  it  is  to-day  presented  to  the  subject.  The  newest  order  of 
an  act  of  parlbment  is  not  more  positively  presented  to  the  people 
as  a  command  to  be  obeyed  than  are  the  elementary  rules  of  the 
common  law  for  which  no  legislative  origin  ran  be  traced.  It  is 
not  even  necessary  to  resort  to  the  figure  of  speech  by  which  alone, 
according  to  Sir  Flenry  Maine  {Early  History  of  Institutions,  p.  314). 
the  common  law  can  be  regarded  as  the  commands  of  the  govern- 
ment.  "  The  common  law."  he  says.  "  consists  of  their  commands 
because  they  can  repeal  or  alter  or  restate  it  at  pleasure."  "  They 
command  because,  being  by  the  assumption  possessed  of  uncontrol- 
lable force,  they  could  innovate  without  limit  at  any  moment.'* 
On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  said  that  they  command  because  they 
do  as  a  matter  of  fact  enforce  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  common 
law.  It  is  not  because  they  could  innovate  if  they  pleased  in  the 
common  law  that  they  are  said  to  command  it.  but  because  it  b 
known  that  they  will  enforce  it  as  it  stands. 

The  criticism  of  Austin's  analysis  resolved  itself  into  two 
different  sets  of  objections.  One  relates  to  the  theory  of  sove- 
reignty which  underiies  it;  the  other  to  its  alleged  failure  to 
include  rules  which  in  common  parlance  are  laws,  and  which  it 
is  felt  ought  to  be  included  in  any  satisfactory  definition  of  Uw. 
As  the  latter  is  to  some  extent  anticipated  and  admitted  by 
Austin  himself,  we  may  deal  with  it  first. 

Frederic  Harrison  {Fortnightly  Review,  vols,  xxx.,  xxxi.)  was 
at  great  pains  to  collect  a  number  of  bws  or  rules  of  law  which  do 
not  square  with  the  Austinian  definition  of  bw  as  a  command 
creating  rights  and  duties.  Take  the  rule  that  "  every  will  must 
be  in  writing."  It  b  a  very  circuitous  way  of  looking  at  things, 
according  to  Harrison,  to  say  that  such  a  rule  creates  a  specific 
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right  in  any  detcminate  penon  of  a  definite  dcacriptiiio.  So,' 
again,  the  rule  that  "  a  legacy  to  the  witness  of  a  will  b  vaid.** 
Such  a  rule  b  not  **  designed  to  give  any  one  any  rights,  but 
simply  to  protect  the  public  against  wilb  made  under  undue 
influence."  Again,  the  technical  rule  in  Shelley's  case  that  a  gift 
to  A  for  life,  followed  by  a  gift  to  the  heirs  of  A,  b  a  gift  to  A  in 
fee  simple,  b  pronounced  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  definition. 
It  b  an  idle  waste  of  ingenuity  to  force  any  of  these  rules  into  a 
form  in  which  they  might  be  said  to  create  rights. 

This  would  be  a  perfectly  correct  description  of  any  attempt 
to  take  any  of  these  rules  separately  and  analyse  it  into  a  com- 
plete command  creating  specific  rights  and  duties.  But  there 
b  no  occasion  for  doing  any  thing  of  the  kind.  It  b  not  com  ended 
that  every  grammatically  complete  sentence  in  a  textbook  or 
a  statute  is  per  re  a  command  creating  rights  and  duties.  A  Uw, 
like  any  other  command,  must  be  expressed  in  words,  and  will 
require  the  use  of  the  usual  aids  to  expression.  The  gut  of  it 
may  be  expressed  in  a  sentence  which,  standing  by  itself,  b  not 
intelligible;  other  sentences  locally  separate  from  the  principal 
one  may  contain  the  exceptions  and  the  modifications  and  the 
interpretations  to  which  that  b  subject.  In  no  one  of  these  taken 
by  itself,  but  in  the  subsunce  of  them  all  taken  together,  b  the 
true  Uw,  in  Austin's  sense,  to  be  found.  Thus  the  rule  that  every 
will  must  be  in  writing  b  a  mere  fragment — only  the  limb  of  a 
Uw.  It  belongs  to  the  rule  which  fixes  the  rights  of  devisees  or 
legatees  under  a  will.  That  rule  in  whatever  form  it  may  be 
expressed  is,  without  any  straining  of  Unguage,  a  command  of 
the  IcgisUtor.  That  **  every  person  named  by  a  lesutor  in  hb 
last  will  and  testament  shall  be  entitled  to  the  property  thereby 
given  him  "  b  surely  a  command  creating  rights  and  duties. 
After  tesument  add  "  expressed  in  writing  ";  it  b  still  a  co*n« 
raand.  Add  further,  "  provided  he  be  not  one  of  the  witnesses 
to  the  will,"  and  the  comnund.  with  its  product  of  rights  and 
duties,  is  still  there.  Each  of  the  additions  limits  the  operation 
of  the  command  stated  imperatively  in  the  first  sentence.  So 
with  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case.  It  is  resolvable  into  the  rule  that 
every  person  to  whom  an  csute  is  given  by  a  conveyance  ex- 
pressed  in  such  and  such  a  way  shall  take  such  and  such  rights. 
To  take  another  example  from  Uter  legisUtion.  An  English 
statute  passed  in  1881  enacts  nothing  more  than  this,  that  an  aa 
of  a  previous  session  shall  be  construed  as  if"  that  "meant"  this." 
It  would  be  futile  indeed  to  force  thb  into  conformity  with 
Austin's  definition  by  treating  it  as  a  command  addressed  to  the 
judges,  and  as  indirectly  creating  rights  to  have  such  a  construc- 
tion respected.  As  it  happens,  the  section  of  the  previous  act 
referred  to  (the  Buriab  Act  1880)  was  an  undenUble  command 
addressed  to  the  clergy,  and  imposed  upon  them  a  specific  duty. 
The  true  command— the  Uw— b  to  be  found  in  the  two  sections 
taken  together. 

All  this  confusion  arises  from  the  fact  that  laws  are  not  habitu- 
ally expressed  in  imperative  terms.  Even  in  a  mature  system 
like  that  of  EngUnd  the  great  bulk  of  legal  rules  is  hidden  under 
forms  which  disguise  their  imperative  quality.  They  appear 
as  principles,  maxims,  propositions  of  fact,  generalisations,  points 
of  pleading  and  procedure,  and  so  forth.  Even  in  the  sututes 
the  imperative  form  is  not  uniformly  observed.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  more  mature  a  legal  system  b  the  less  do  its  individual 
rules  take  the  form  of  commands.  The  greater  portion  of 
Roman  law  b  expressed  in  terms  which  would  not  misbecome 
scientific  or  specuUtive  treatises.  The  institutionad  works 
abound  in  propositions  which  have  no  legal  significance  at  all, 
but  which  are  not  dbtinguished  from  the  true  law  in  which  they 
are  embedded  by  any  difi^erence  In  the  forms  of  expression. 
Assertions  about  matters  of  history,  dubious  ^KCuUtions  in 
philology,  and  reflections  on  human  conduct  are  mixed  up  in  the 
same  narrative  with  genuine  rules  of  law.  Words  of  descriptioa 
are  used,  not  words  of  command,  and  rules  of  Uw  assimiUte 
themselves  in  form  to  the  extraneous  matter  with  which  they  are 
mixed  up. 

It  has  been  said  that  Austin  himself  admitted  to  some  csUat 
the  force  of  these  objections.  He  includes  among  Uws  which 
are  not  imperative  "declaratory  Uws,  or  Uws  expUining the 
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import  of  eidftting  positive  Uw,  and  Itws  ibrogftting  or  repealing 
existing  positive  law."  He  thus  associates  them  with  rules  of 
positive  morality  and  with  laws  which  are  only  meuphorically 
80  called.  This  collocation  is  unfortunate  and  out  of  keeping 
with  Austin's  method.  Declaratory  and  repealing  laws  are  as 
completely  unlike  positive  morality  and  metaphorical  laws  as 
are  the  laws  which  he  describes  as  properly  so  called.  And  if  we 
avoid  the  error  of  treating  each  separate  proposition  enunciated 
by  the  lawgiver  as  a  bw,  the  cases  in  question  need  give  us  no 
trouble.  Read  the  declaratory  and  the  repealing  statutes  along 
with  the  principal  hiws  which  they  affect,  and  the  result  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  proposition  that  all  law  is  to  be  resolved 
into  a  species  of  command.  In  the  one  case  we  have  in  the 
principal  taken  together  with  the  interpretative  statute  a  law, 
and  whether  it  differs  or  not  from  the  law  as  it  existed  before  the 
interpretative  statute  was  passed  makes  no  difference  to  the  true 
character  of  the  latter.  It  contributes  along  with  the  former 
to  the  expression  of  a  command  which  is  a  true  law.  In  the  same 
way  repealing  statutes  are  to  be  taken  together  with  the  laws 
which  they  repeal — the  result  being  that  there  b  no  law,  no 
command,  at  all.  It  is  wholly  tmnecessary  to  dass  them  as  laws 
which  are  not  truly  imperative,  or  as  exceptions  to  the  rule  that 
laws  are  a  species  of  commands.  The  combination  of  the  two 
sentences  in  which  the  lawgiver  has  expressed  himself,  yields  the 
rrsult  of  silence — absence  of  law — which  is  in  no  way  incompat- 
ible with  the  assertion  that  a  law,  when  it  exista,  is  a  kind  of 
command.  Austin's  theory  does  not  logically  require  us  to  treat 
every  act  of  parliament  as  being  a  complete  law  in  itself,  and 
ther^ore  to  set  aside  a  certain  number  of  acts  of  parliament  as 
being  exceptions  to  the  great  generalization  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  whole  system. 

•  Rules  of  procedure  again  have  been  alleged  to  constitute 
another  exception.  They  cannot,  it  is  said,  be  regarded  as 
commands  involving  punishment  if  they  be  disobeyed.  Nor  is 
anything  gained  by  considering  them  as  commands  addressed  to 
the  judge  and  other  ministers  of  the  law.  There  may  be  no 
doubt  in  the  law  of  procedure  a  great  deal  that  is  resolvable  into 
law  in  this  sense,  but  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  to  be  regarded  like 
the  rules  of  interpretation  as  entering  into  the  substantive  com- 
mands which  are  laws.  They  are  descriptions  of  the  sanction 
and  its  mode  of  working.  The  bare  prohibition  of  murder  with- 
out any  penalty  to  enforce  it  would  not  be  a  law.  To  prohibit 
it  under  penalty  of  death  implies  a  reference  to  the  whole 
machinery  of  criminal  justice  by  which  the  penalty  is  enforced. 
Taken  by  themselves  the  rules  of  procedure  are  not,  any  more 
than  canons  of  interpretation,  complete  laws  in  Austin's  sense 
of  the  term.  But  they  form  part  of  the  complete  expression  of 
true  laws.  They  imply  a  command,  and  they  describe  the 
sanction  and  the  mode  in  which  it  operates. 

A  more  formidable  criticism  of  Austin's  position  is  that  which 
attacks  the  definition  of  sovereignty.  There  are  countries,  it  is 
said,  where  the  sovereign  authority  cannot  by  any.  stretch  of 
language  be  said  to  command  the  laws,  and  yet  where  law  mani- 
festly exists.  The  ablest  and  the  most  moderate  statement  of 
thb  view  is  given  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  in  Early  History  of 
IfutUutiotUt  p.  380: — 

*  "  It  is  from  no  special  love  of  Indian  examples  that  I  take  one 
from  India,  but  because  it  happens  to  be  the  most  modern  precedent 
in  point.  My  instance  is  the  Indian  province  called  the  Punjaub, 
the  country  of  the  Five  Rivers,  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  for  about 
a  qii:irter  of  a  ctrU,-/y  't.-'cTC  ilL.  ^^.^.L.^^:^:,r^  ^■:.  :^v  "r*''  •-  '-^'-t 
Empire-     AFtcr  paia'mg  iJjraugh  every  LoncidiV*ible  phat^i  ' 

and   dormacit   ananihy,   it   tell    under   the   tolerably  c  I 

diXTtlnijOU  of  A  haii-mtVitary  haU-relifiotis  olLgarchv  knu  ['.  i 

Si  kh*.  Th  c  Sikh  1 1  hem  icl¥«  were  af  t  c^rwartlti  rcduc  ed  to  eubi  u:  I  ion 
by  a  tingle  chieftain  brlongljmg:  to  their  order,  Runjeet  Singa.  At 
first  light  there  could  be  no  m<arc  perfect  embodifncnt  than  Ruojcet 
SIneh  of  tovwrifnty  os  conceived  Jby  Austin.  He  was  obnoluitly 
d»potlc,  Esccept  occii»lonAtly  on  hi*  wild  frontitr  he  kept  tht  nv?^t 
perfect  order.  He  co*i1d  have  commanded  anything;  t>te  smalk^t 
diiohedknct  to  hi*  cqmmamls  wsiild  havt  beon  fcfUonvtd  by  dnith 
OT  mutilation ;  and  thiji  vm»  pcrfecily  wtll  known  to  thd  c^nofmoos 
msjonty  of  his  subjects,  Yi^t  1  doubt  whether  ones  in  all  ht9  Wle 
tie  iKued  a  connmand!  which  Au<:tin  wnuld  call  a  law.  Me  took  as 
bil  revenue  a  pio^I^lt^Ua  fcharc  ul  ihc  produce  of  the  ioii.     lie  liarricd 
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viUacet  which  recalcitrated  at  hia  exactiona,  and  he  executed  great 
numbers  of  men.    He  levied  great  armies;  he  bad  all  material  of 

E>wer,  and  he  exercised  it  in  various  ways.  But  he  never  made  a 
w.  The  rules  which  regulated  the  lives  of  his  subjects  were 
derived  from  their  immemorial  usages,  and  those  rules  were  admin* 
istered  by  domestic  tribunals  in  families  or  village  communities — 
that  is.  in  groups  no  larger  or  little  larger  than  those  to  which  the 
application  of  Austin's  principles  cannot  be  effected  on  his  own 
admission  without  absurdity." 

So  far  as  the  mere  size  of  the  community  b  concerned,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  applying  the  Austinian  theory.  In  postulating 
a  considerably  numerous  community  Austin  was  thinking 
evidently  of  small  isolated  groups  which  could  not  without  pro- 
voking a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  be  termed  nations.  Two  or 
three  families,  let  us  suppose,  occupying  a  small  island,  totally 
disconnected  with  any  great  power,  would  not  claim  to  be  and 
would  not  be  treated  as  an  independent  political  commtmity. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  Austin  would  have  regarded  the 
village  communities  spoken  of  by  Maine  in  the  same  light.  Here 
we  have  a  great  community,  consisting  of  a  vast  number  of  small 
communities,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  disconnected 
with  all  the  others,  so  far  as  the  administration  of  anything  like 
law  is  concerned.  Suppose  in  each  case  that  the  headman  or 
council  takes  his  orders  from  Rtmjeet  Singh,  and  enforces  them, 
each  in  his  own  sphere,  relying  as  the  last  resort  on  the  force  at 
the  disposal  of  the  suzerain.  The  mere  size  of  the  separate 
communities  would  make  no  sort  of  difference  to  Austm's  theory. 
He  would  probably  regard  the  empire  of  Rimjeet  Singh  as  divided 
into  small  districts— an  assumption  which  inverts  no  doubt  the 
true  historical  order,  the  smaller  group  being  generally  more 
ancient  than  the  larger.  But  provided  that  the  other  conditions 
prevail,  the  mere  fact  that  the  law  is  administered  by  local 
tribunals  for  minute  areas  should  make  no  difference  to  the 
theory.  The  case  described  by  Maine  is  that  of  the  tmdoubted 
possession  of  supreme  power  by  a  sovereign,  coupled  with  the 
total  absence  of  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  originaie  a  law.  That 
no  doubt  is,  as  we  are  told  by  the  same  authority, "  the  type  of 
all  Oriental  communities  in  their  native  state  during  their  rare 
intervals  of  peace  and  order."  The  empire  was  in  the  main  in 
each  case  a  tax-gathering  empire.  The  unalterable  law  of  the 
Mcdes  and  Persians  was  not  a  law  at  all  but  an  occasional  com- 
mand. So  again  Maine  puts  hb  position  clearly  in  the  following 
sentences:  "  The  Athenian  assembly  made  true  laws  ior  resi- 
dents on  Attic  territory,  but  the  dominion  of  Athens  over  her 
subject  cities  and  islands  was  clearly  a  tax-taking  as  distinguished 
from  a  legislaUng  empire."  Maine,  it  will  be  observed,  docs  not 
say  that  the  sovereign  assembly  did  not  command  the  laws  in 
the  subject  islands— only  that  it  did  not  legislate. 

In  the  same  category  may  be  placed  without  much  substantial 
difference  all  the  societies  that  have  ever  existed  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  previous  to  the  point  at  which  legislation  becomes 
active.  Maine  is  undoubtedly  right  in  connecting  the  theories 
of  Bentham  and  Austin  with  the  overwhelming  activity  of 
legislatures  in  modem  times.  And  formal  legislation,  as  he  else- 
where shows,  comes  late  in  the  history  of  most  lc|pd  systems. 
Law  is  generated  in  other  ways,  which  seem  irreconcilable  with 
anything  like  legislation.  Not  only  the  tax-gathering  eroperon 
of  the  East,  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  their  subjects,  but 
even  actively  benevolent  governments  have  up  to  a  certain  point 
left  the  law  to  grow  by  other  means  than  formal  enactments. 
What  is  ex  facie  more  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  sovereign's  com- 
mands than  the  conception  of  schools  of  law?  Does  it  not 
"  sting  us  with  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  "  to  hear  principles  which 
are  the  outcome  of  long  debates  between  Proculians  and  Sabi- 
nians  described  as  commands  of  the  emperor  ?  How  is  sectarian- 
ism in  law  possible  if  the  sovereign's  command  is  really  all  that 
is  meant  by  a  law  ?  No  mental  attitude  is  more  common  than 
that  which  regards  law  as  a  natural  product — discoverable  by  a 
diligent  investigator,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  facts  of  science 
or  the  principles  of  mathematics.  The  introductory  portions 
of  Justinian's  Institutes  are  certainly  written  from  this  point  of 
view,  which  may  also  be  described  without  much  unfairness  as 
the  point  of  view  of  German  jurisprudence.    And  yet  the  English 
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jurist  who  «ccept»  Austin's  postulate  as  true  for  the  English 
^rstem  of  our  own  day  would  have  no  difficulty  in  applying  it  to 
Grrman  or  Roman  law  generated  under  the  influence  of  such 
ideas  as  these. 

Again,  referring  to  the  instance  of  Runjeet  Singh,  Sir  H.  Maine , 
says  no  doubt  rightly  that  "  he  never  did  or  could  have  dreamed 
of  changing  the  civil  rules  under  which  his  subjects  lived.  Pro- 
bably he  was  as  strong  a  believer  in  the  independent  obligatory 
force  of  such  rules  as  the  elders  thcmscTves  who  applied  them." 
That  too  might  be  said  with  truth  of  stales  to  which  the  applica* 
tion  of  Austin's  system  would  be  far  from  difficult.  The  sovereign 
body  or  person  enforcing  the  rules  by  all  the  ordinary  methods 
of  justice  might  conceivably  believe  that  the  rules  which  he 
enforced  had  an  obligatory  authority  of  their  own,  just  as  roost 
lawyers  at  one  time,  and  possibly  some  lawyers  now,  believe  In 
the  natural  obligatoriness,  independently  of  courts  or  parlia- 
ments, of  portions  of  the  law  of  England.  But  nevertheless, 
whatever  ideas  the  sovereign  or  his  delegates  might  entertain  as 
to  "  the  independent  obligatory  force '!  of  the  rules  which  they 
enforce,  the  fact  that  they  do  enforce  them  distinguishes  (hem 
from  all  other  rules.  Austin  seizes  upon  this  peculiarity  and 
fixes  it  as  the  determining  characteristic  of  positive  law.  When 
the  rule  is  enforced  by  a  sovereign  authority  as  he  dcfmes  it,  it  is 
his  command,  even  if  he  should  never  so  regard  it  himself,  or 
should  suppose  himself  to  be  unable  to  alter  it  in  a  single 
particular. 

It  may  be  Instructive  to  add  to  these  examples  of  dubious  cases 
one  taken  from  what  is  called  ecclesiastical  law.  In  so  far  as  this 
has  not  been  adopted  and  enforced  by  the  state,  it  would,  on 
Austin's  theory,  h«,  not  positive  law.  but  cither  positive  morality 
or  possibly  a  portion  of  the  Divine  law.  No  jurist  would  deny  that 
there  b  an  essential  difference  between  so  much  of  ecclesiastical  law 
as  is  adopted  by  the  state  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  and  that  for  scientific 

eurposes  this  distinction  ought  to  be  recognized.  How  near  this 
ind  of  law  approaches  to  the  positive  or  political  law  may  be  seen 
from  the  sanctions  on  which  it  depended.  "  The  theory  of  peniten- 
tial discipline  was  this:  that  the  church  Was  an  organized  body 
with  an  outward  and  visible  form  of  government ;  that  all  who  were 
outside  her  boundaries  were  outside  the  means  of  divine  grace;  that 
she  had  a  command  laid  upon  her.  and  authority  given  to  her,  to 
gather  men  into  her  fdlowship  by  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  but.  as 
some  of  those  who  were  admitted  proved  unworthy  of  their  calling, 
she  also  had  the  right  by  the  power  of  the  keys  to  deprive  them 
temporarily  or  absolutely  of  the  privilege  of  communion  with  her, 
and  on  their  amendment  to  restore  tncm  once  auxe  to  church 
membership.  On  this  power  of  exclusion  and  restoration  was 
founded  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  It  was  a  purely 
spiritual  juriscuction.  It  obtained  its  hold  over  the  minds  of  men 
from  the  belief,  universal  in  the  Catholic  church  of  the  early  ages, 
that  he  who  was  expelled  from  her  pale  was  expelled  also  from  the 
way  of  salvation,  and  that  the  sentence  which  was  pronounced  bv 
God's  church  on  earth  «tts  ratified  by  Him  in  heaven.'*  (Smith  s 
Dutionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,  art.  "  Penitence,"  p.  1587.) 

These  laws  are  not  the  laws  of  the  jurists,  though  they  resemble 
ihcm  closely  in  many  points — indeed  in  all  points  except  that  of  the 
sanction  by  which  they  are  enforced.  It  is  a  spiritual  not  a  political 
sanction.  The  force  which  lies  b^ind  them  is  not  that  of  the 
sovereign  or  the  sute.  When  i^yaical  fort^  is  used  to  compel 
obedience  to  the  bws  of  the  church  they  become  positive  laws. 
But  so  long  as  the  belief  in  future  punishments  or  the  fear  of  the 
purely  spiritual  punishments  of  the  church  is  sufficient  to  procure 
obedience  to  them,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  commands,  not  by 
the  state,  but  by  the  church.  That  mfference  Austin  makes  essen- 
tial. In  rejecting  spiritual  laws  from  the  field  of  positive  law 
his  example  would  be  followed  by  jurists  who  would  nevertheless 
include  other  laws,  not  ecclesiastical  in  purpose,  but  enforced  by 
very  similar  methods. 

Austin's  theory  in  the  end  comes  to  this,  that  true  laws  are  in 
all  cases  obeyed  in  consequence  of  the  application  of  regulated 
physical  force  by  some  portion  of  the  community.  That  is  a 
fair  paraphrase  of  the  position  that  laws  are  the  commands 
of  the  sovereign,  and  is  perhaps  less  objectionable  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  imply  or  stiggest  anything  about  the  forms  in  which  laws 
arc  enunciated.  All  rules,  customs,  practices  and  laws^-^r  by 
whatever  name  these  iwiformities  of  human  conduct  may  be 
called — have  either  this  kind  of  force  at  their  back  or  they  have 
not.  Is  it  worth  while  to  make  this  difference  the  basis  of  a 
scientific  system  or  not?  Apparently  it  is.  If  it  were  a  question 
of  distingtushing  between  the  law  of  the  law  courts  and  the  laws 


of  CashioD  no  one  would  hesitate.  Why  should  lawtf  or  niks 
having  n6  support  from  any  poKtical  authority  be  termed  laws 
positive  merely  because  there  are  no  other  rules  in  the  sodety 
having  such  su[^rt? 

The  question  may  perhaps  be  sunxmed  up  as  follows.  AusUo% 
definitions  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  facts  of  government 
in  dvilized  states;  and,  as  it  is  put  by  Maine,  certain  assumptioitt 
or  postidatcs  having  been  made,  the  great  majority  of  Austin% 
positions  follow  as  of  course  or  by  ordinary  logical  process.  But 
at  the  other  extreme  end  of  the  scale  of  civilizatbn  are  socielict 
to  which  Austin  himself  refuses  to  apply  his  system,  and  where,  it 
would  be  conceded  on  all  sides,  there  is  neither  political  comma- 
nity  nor  sovereign  nor  law— none  of  the  facts  which  jurisprudcDoe 
assumes  to  exist.  There  is  an  intermediate  stage  of  sodetjr  ia 
which,  while  the  rules  of  conduct  might  and  generally  would  be 
spoken  of  as  laws,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  connexion  betweea 
(hem  and  the  sovereign  authority  whose  existence  is  necessary 
to  Austin's  system.  Are  Such  societies  to  be  thrown  out  df 
account  in  analytical  jurisprudence,  or  is  Austin's  system  to  be 
regarded  as  only  a  partial  explanation  of  the  field  of  true  law,  and 
his  definitions  good  only  for  the  laws  of  a  portion  of  the  world? 
The  true  answer  to  this  question  appears  to  be  that  when  the  rules 
in  any  given  case  are  habitually  enforced  by  physical  penalties, 
administered  by  a  determinate  person  or  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, they  shotJd  be  regarded  as  positive  laws  and  tl»  ^p* 
propriate  subject  matter  of  jurisprudence.  Rules  which  are  not 
so  enforced,  but  are  enforced  in  any  other  way,  whether  by  what 
is  called  public  opinion,  or  spiritual  apprehensions,  or  natural 
instinct,  are  rightly  excluded  from  that  subject  matter.  In  ail 
stages  of  society,  savage  or  civilised,  a  large  body  of  rules  of 
conduct,  habitually  obeyed,  arc  nevertheless  not  enforced  by 
any  state  sanction  of  any  kind.  Austin's  method  assimilates 
such  rules  in  primiLivc  society,  where  they  subserve  the  same 
purpose  as  positive  laws  in  an  advanced  society,  not  to  the 
positive  laws  which  they  resemble  in  purpose  but  to  the 
moral  or  other  rules  which  they  resemble  in  operatitm.  II 
we  refuse  to  accept  this  position  we  must  abandon  the  attempt 
to  frame  a  general  definition  of  law  and  its  dependent  terms,  or 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  law  is  one  thing  in 
one  state  of  society  and  another  thing  in  another.  On  the 
ground  of  clearness  and  convenience  Austin's  method  is,  we  be- 
lieve, substantially  right,  but  none  the  less  should  the  sttident  of 
jurisprudence  be  on  his  guard  against  such  assumptions  as  that 
legislation  is  a  universal  phenomenon,  or  that  the  relation  of 
sovereign  and  subjca  is  discernible  in  all  states  of  human  society. 
And  a  careful  examination  of  Maine's  criticism  will  show  that  it 
is  devoted  not  so  much  to  a  rectification  of  Austin's  position  as  to 
correction  of  the  misconceptions  into  which  some  of  his  disciples 
may  have  fallen.  It  is  a  misconception  of  the  analysis  to  suppooe 
that  it  involves  a  difference  in  juridical  character  between  custom 
not  yet  recognized  by  any  judicial  decision  and  custom  after  stich 
recognition.  There  is  no  such  difference  except  in  the  case  of 
what  is  propeHy  called  "  judicial  legislation  " — wherein  an  abso- 
lutely new  rule  is  added  for  the  first  time  to  the  law.  The 
recognition  of  a  custom  or  law  is  not  necessarily  the  beginning 
of  the  custom  or  law.  Where  a  custom  possesses  the  mariis  by 
which  its  legality  is  determined  according  to  well  imderstood 
principles,  the  courts  pronounce  it  to  have  been  law  at  the  time 
of  the  happening  of  the  facts  as  to  which  their  jurisdiction  is 
invoked.  The  fact  that  no  previous  instance  of  its  recognition 
by  a  court  of  justice  can  be  produced  is  not  materiaL  A  lawyer 
before  any  such  decision  was  given  would  nevertheless  pronounce 
the  custom  to  be  law—with  more  or  less  hesitation  according 
as  the  marks  of  a  legal  custom  were  obvious  or  not.  The  char- 
acter of  the  custom  is  not  changed  when  it  is  for  the  fint  time 
enforced  by  a  court  of  justice,  and  hence  the  language  used  by 
Maine  must  be  understood  in  a  very  limited  sense.  "  Until 
customs  are  enforced  by  courts  of  justice  " — so  he  puts  the  posi* 
tion  of  Austin — they  are  merely  "  positive  morality,"  rules  en- 
forced by  opinion;  but  as  soon  as  courts  of  justice  enforce  them 
they  become  commands  of  the  sovereign,  conveyed  through  the 
judges  who  are  his  delegates  or  deputies.    This  ptppositioo,  oa 
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Aoilin's  theory,  would  only  be  true  o(  customs  as  to  wkicb  these 
marks  wereabsent.  It  is  of  course  true  that  when  a  rule  enforced 
only  by  opinion  becomes  (or  the  first  time  enforceable  by  a  court 
of  justice — whKh  is  the  same  thing  as  the  first  time  of  its  being 
actually  enforced — its  juridical  character  is  changed.  It  was 
positive  morality;  it  is  now  law.  So  it  is  when  that  which  was 
before  the  opinion  of  the  judge  only  becomes  by  his  decision  a 
rule  enforceable  by  courts  of  justice.  It  was  not  even  positive 
morality  but  the  opinion  of  an  individual ;  it  is  now  law. 

The  most  difficult  of  the  common  terms  of  law  to  define  is 
riglUi  and,  as  right  rather  than  duty  is  the  basis  of  dassificatioa,  '< 
it  is  a  point  of  some  importance.  Assuming  .the  truth  of  the 
moalysis  above  discussed,  we  may  go  on  to  say  that  in  the  notion 
of  law  is  involved  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  some  one,  or  on  the 
part  of  every  one,  to  do  or  forbear  from  doing.  That  obligation 
is  duty;  what  is  right?  Dropping  the  negative  of  forbearance, 
•nd  taking  duty  to  mean  an  obligation  to  do  something,  with  the 
alternative  of  punishment  in  default,  we  find  that  duties  are  of 
two  kinds.  The  thing  to  be  done  may  have  exclusive  reference 
(o  a  determinate  person  or  class  of  persons,  on  whose  motion  or 
complaint  the  sovereign  power  will  execute  the  punishment  or 
sanction  on  delinquents;  or  it  may  have  no  such  reference,  the 
thing  being  commanded,  and  the  punishment  following  on  dis- 
obedience, without  reference  to  the  wish  or  complaint  of  indi- 
viduals. The  last  are  absolute  duties,  and  the  omission  to  do, 
or  forbear  from  doing,  the  thing  specified  in  the  command  is  in 
general  what  is  meant  by  a  crime.  The  others  are  relative 
duties,  each  of  them  implying  and  relating' to  «  right  in  some  one 
else.  A  person  has  a  right  who  may  ia  this  way  set  in  operation 
the  sanction  provided  by  the  state.  In  common  thought  and 
speech,  however,  right  appears  as  something  a  good  deal  more 
positive  and  definite  than  this— aa  a  power  or  faculty  residing 
in  individuals,  and  suggesting  not  so  much  the  relative  obligation 
as  the  advantage  or  enjoyment  secured  thereby  to  the  person 
iiaving  the  right.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  a  valuable  criticism  of  Austin, 
suggests  that  the  definition  should  be  so  modified  as  to  introduce 
the  element  of  "  advantage  to  the  person  exercising  the  right/' 
But  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  frame  a  positive  definition  of 
right  which  shall  not  introduce  some  term  at  least  as  ambiguous 
as  the  word  to  be  defined.  T.  £.  Holland  defines  right  in  general 
as  a  maa'^s  "  capacity  of  influencing  the  acts  of  another  by  means, 
not  of  his  own  strength,  but  of  the  opinion  or  the  force  of  society." 
Direct  infiuence  exercised  by  virtue  of  one's  own  strength,  physical 
or  otherwise,  over  another's  acts,  is  "  might "  as  distingi^hed 
from  right.  When  the  indirect  influence  is  the  opinion  of 
society,  we  have  a  "  moral  right "  When  it  is  the  force 
exercised  by  the  sovereign,  we  have  a  legal  right*  It  would 
be  more  easy,  no  doubt,  to  pick  holea  in  this  definiUoo  than  to 
frame  a  better  one.' 

The  distinction  between  rights  available  against  determinate 
persons  and  rights  available  against  all  the  world,  jura  in  per- 
t0mtm  and  jura  in  rtm^  is  of  fundamental  importance*  The 
phrases  are  borrowed  from  the  classical  jurists,  who  used  them 
originally  to  distinguish  actions  according  as  they  were  brought 
to  enforce  a  personal  obligation  or  to  vindicate  rights  of  (ffoperty. 
The  owner  of  property  has  a  right  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment 
thereof,  which  avails  against  all  and  sundry,  but  not  against  one 
person  more  than  another.  The  parties  to  a  contract  have  rights 
available  against  each  other,  and  against  no  other  persons.  The 
jus  in  rem  is  the  badge  of  property ;  the  ym  in  personam  is  a  mere 
personal  claim. 

•  Tn  EngHsh  speech  another  ambiguity  Is  happilv  wanting  which 
in  many  languages  besets  the  phrase  expressing  a  right. '  The 
Latin  "  itn.  the  German  "  Recht."  the  Italian  "  diritto,"  and  the 
French  droit  "  express,  not  only  a  right,  but  also  law  in  the 
abstract.  To  indicate  the  distinction  between  **  law "  and  "  a 
right  "  the  Germans  arc  therefore  obliged  to  resort  to  such  phrases 
as  "  objectives  "  and  "  subjective*  Recht,"  meaning  by  the  former 
law  in  the' abstract,  and  by  the  latter  a  concrete  right.  And 
Blackstone.  paraphrasing  the  distinction  dravvn  by  Roman  law 
between  the  "  jus  quod  ad  res  "  and  the  "  jus  quod  ad  personas 
attinet,"  devotes  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  Commentaries  to  the 
"  Rights  of  Persons  and  the  Rights  of  Things."  See  Holland's 
Ekmenls  0/  JurispnuUnce,  10th  ed.,  78  leq. 
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That  distinction  b  rights  which  appears  in  the  division  of  law 
into  the  law  of  persons  and  the  htw  of  things  is  thus  stated  by 
Austin.  There  are  certain  rights  and  duties,  with  certain  capa- 
cities and  incapacities,  by  which  p^aons  are  determined  to  various 
classes.  The  rights,  duties,  &c,  are  the  condition  or  sUtus  of 
the  person;  and  one  person  may  be  invested  with  many  status  or 
conditions.  The  law  of  persons  consists  of  the  rights,  duties,  &c., 
constituting  conditions  or  status;  the  rest  of  the  law  is  the  law  of 
things.  The  separation  is  a  mere  matter  of  convenience,  but  of 
convenience  so  great  that  the  distinction  b  universal.  Thus  any 
given  right  may  be  exercised  by  persons  belonging  to  innumeraUa 
classes.  The  person  who  has  the  right  may  be  under  twenty-ono 
years  of  age,  may  have  been  bom  in  a  foreign  state,  may  have  been 
convicted  of  crime,  may  be  a  native  of  a  particular  county,  or  a 
memberof  aparticularprofession  or  trade,  &c.;  and  it  might  very 
well  happen,  with  reference  to  any  given  right,  that,  whHe  persons 
in  general,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  would  enjoy  it  ia 
the  same  way,  a  person  belonging  to  any  one  of  these  classes 
would  not.  If  belonging  to  any  one  of  those  classes  makes  a 
difference  not  to  one  right  merely  but  to  many,  the  class  may 
convem'ently  be  abstracted,  and  the  variatioi^  in  rights  and 
duties  dependent  thereon  may  be  separately  treated  under  the 
law  of  persons.  The  personality  recognised  in  the  law  of  persons 
is  such  as  modifies  indefinitely  the  le^  relations  into  which  the 
individual  clothed  with  the  personality  may  enter. 

T.  E.  Holland  disapproves  of  the  prominence  given  by  Austin 
to  this  distinction,  instead  of  that  between  public  and  private  law^ 
This,  according  to  Holland,  is  based  on  the  public  or  privats 
character  of  the  persons  with  whom  the  right  is  connected, 
public  persons  being  the  state  or  its  delegates.  Austin,  holding 
that  the  state  cannot  be  said  to  have  legal  rights  or  duties*  recog* 
nixes  no  such  distinction.  The  term  "  pubtic  law  "  he  confines 
strictly  to  that  portion  of  the  law  which  is  concerned  with  political 
conditions,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  opposed  lo  the  rest  of  the 
law,  but "  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the  law  of  persons  as  one  of  the 
limbs  or  members  of  that  supplemental  department" 

Lastly,  following  Austin,  the  main  division  of  the  law  of  things 
is  into  (1)  prhnaiy  rights  with  primary  relative  duties,  (a)  sane* 
tinning  rights  with  sanctioning  duties  (relative  or  absolute). 
The  former  exist,  as  it  has  been  put,  for  their  own  sake,  the  latter 
for  the  sake  of  the  former.  Righu  and  duties  arise  from  facts 
and  events;  and  facts  or  events  which  are  violations  of  rights  and 
duties  are  deiieis  or  injuries.  Rights  and  duties  which  arise  from 
delicts  are  remedial  or  sanctbniag,  their  object  being  to  prevent 
the  violation  of  rights  which  do  not  arise  from  delicts. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  Frederic  Harrison's  view  (first 
expressed  in  the  Fortnightly  RtvieWt  voL  xxxi.),  that  the  re* 
arrangement  of  English  law  on  the  basis  of  a  scientific  dassifi* 
cation,  whether  Austin's  or  any  other,  would  not  result  ia 
advantages  at  all  compensating  for  its  difiiculties.  If  aajHhiag 
like  a  r^  code  were  to  be  attempted,  the  scientific  daasification 
would  be  the  best;  but  in  the  absence  of  that,  and  indeed 
in  the  absence  of  any  habit  on  the  part  of  Englbh  lawycn 
of  studying  the  system  as  a  whole,  the  arrangement  of  facts 
does  not  very  much  matter.  It  is  essential,  however,  to  the 
abstract  study  of  the  principles  of  law.  Scientific  arrangement 
might  also  be  observed  with  advantage  in  treatises  affecting 
to  give  a  view  of  the  whole  law,  especially  those  which  are 
meant  for  educational  rather  than  professional  uses.  As  an 
example  of  the  practical  application  of  a  scientific  system  of 
daasification  to  a  complete  body  of  law,  we  may  point  to  W.  A. 
Hunter's  elaborate  Exposition  of  Roman  Law  (1676). 

It  a  impossible  to  present  the  conclusions  of  historical  juris- 
prudence in  anything  like  the  same  shape  as  those  which  we  have 
been  discussing.  Under  the  heading  JtntisPKUDEHCK,  CoMFAaA- 
TivB,  an  account  will  be  found  of  the  method  and  rescilts  of  what 
is  practically  a  new  science.  The  inquiry  is  in  that  stage  which 
is  indicated  in  one  way  by  describing  it  as  a  philosophy.  It 
resembles,  and  is  indeed  only  part  of,  the  study  which  is  described 
as  the  philosophy  of  history.  Its  chief  interest  has  been  in  the 
light  whkh  it  has  thrown  upon  nties  of  law  and  legal  institutions 
which  had  been  and  are  generally  contemplated  as  positive  facts 
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merely,  without  reference  to  their  history,  or  have  been  associated 
historically  with  principles  and  institutions  not  really  connected 
with  them. 

The  historical  treatment  of  law  displaces  some  very  remarkable 
misconceptions.  Peculiarities  and  anomalies  abound  in  every 
legal  system;  and,  as  soon  as  laws  become  the  special  study  of  a 
professional  class,  some  mode  of  explaining  or  reconciling  them 
will  be  resorted  to.  One  of  the  prehistorical  ways  of  philoso- 
phizing about  law  was  to  account  for  what  wanted  explanation 
by  some  theory  about  the  origin  of  technical  words.  This  implied 
some  previous  study  of  words  and  their  history,  and  is  an  instance 
of  the  deep-seated  and  persistent  tendency  of  the  human  mind 
to  identify  names  with  the  things  they  represent.  The  Institutes 
of  Justinian  abound  in  explanations,  founded  on  a  supposed 
derivation  of  some  leading  term.  Testamentum,  we  are  told,  ex 
eo  appiUatur  quod  teslatio  mentis  est.  A  testament  was  no  doubt, 
in  effect,  a  declaration  of  intention  on  the  part  of  the  testator 
when  this  was  written.  But  the  -mentum  is  a  mere  termination, 
and  has  notbingtodo  with  mens  at  all.  The  history  of  testaments, 
which,  it  may  be  noted  incidentally,  has  been  developed  with 
conspicuous  success,  gives  a  totally  different  meaning  to  the 
institution  from  that  which  was  expressed  by  this  fanciful  deriva- 
tion. So  the  perplexing  subject  of  possessio  was  supposed  in 
some  way  to  be  explained  by  the  derivation  from  pono  and  sedeo 
—quasi  sedibus  posUio.  Posthumi  was  supposed  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  post  and  humus.  These  examples  belong  to  the  class 
of  rationalizing  derivations  with  which  students  of  philosophy  are 
familiar.  Their  characteristic  is  that  they  are  suggested  by 
some  prominent  feature  of  the  thing  as  it  then  appeared  to 
observers — which  feature  thereupon  becomes  identified  with  the 
essence  of  the  thing  at  alt  times  and  places. 

Another  prehistorical  mode  of  explaining  law  may  be  described 
as  metaphysical.  It  conceives  of  a  rule  or  principle  of  law  as 
existing  by  virtue  of  some  more  general  rule  or  principle  in  the 
nature  of  things.  Thus,  in  the  English  law  of  inheritance,  until 
the  passing  of  the  Inheritance  Act  1833,  an  estate  belonging  to  a 
deceased  intestate  would  pass  to  his  uncle  or  aunt,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  his  father  or  other  lineal  ancestor.  This  anomaly 
from  an  eoriy  time  excited  the  curiosity  of  lawyers,  and  the 
explanation  accepted  in  the  time  of  Bracton  was  that  it  was  an 
example  of  the  general  law  of  nature:  "  Descendit  itaque  jus 
quasi  ponderosum  quid  cadens  deorsum  recta  Unea  vel  trans- 
versali,  et  nunquam  reasoendit  ea  via  qua  descendit."  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  "  rule  really  results  from  the  associations 
involved  in  the  word  descent."  It  seems  more  likely,  however, 
that  these  associations  explained  rather  than  that  they  suggested 
the  rule — that  the  omission  of  the  lineal  ancestor  existed  in 
custom  before  it  was  discovered  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  law 
of  nature.  It  would  imply  more  influence  than  the  reasoning 
of  lawyers  b  likely  to  have  exercised  over  the  development  of 
law  at  that  time  to  believe  that  a  purely  artificial  inference  of 
this  kind  should  have  established  so  very  remarkable  a  rule. 
However  that  may  be,  the  explanation  is  typical  of  a  way  of 
looking  at  law  which  was  common  enough  before  the  dawn  of 
the  historical  method.  Minds  capable  of  reasoning  in  this  way 
were,  if  possible,  farther  removed  from  the  conceptions  implied 
in  the  reasoning  of  the  analytical  jurists  than  they  were  from 
the  historical  method  itself.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noticed 
that  the  great  work  of  Blackstone  marks  an  era  in  the  develop- 
ment of  legal  ideas  in  England.  It  was  not  merely  the  first,  as 
it  still  remains  the  only,  adequate  attempt  to  expound  the  leading 
prindples  of  the  whole  body  of  law,  but  it  was  distinctly  inspired 
by  a  rationalizing  method.  Backstone  tried  not  merely  to 
express  but  to  illustrate  legal  rules,  and  he  had  a  keen  sense  of 
the  value  of  historical  illustrations.  He  worked  of  course  with 
the  materials  at  his  command.  His  manner  and  his  work  are 
obnoxious  alike  to  the  modem  jurist  and  to  the  modem  historian. 
He  is  accused  by  the  one  of  perverting  history,  and  by  the  other 
of  confusing  the  law.  But  his  scheme  is  a  great  advance  on 
anything  that  had  been  attempted  before;  and.  if  his  work  has 
been  prolific  in  popular  fallacies,  at  all  events  it  enriched  English 
.literature  by  a  conspectus  of  the  law,  in  which  the  logical 


connexion  of  its  prindples  inter  se,  and  its  relations  to  hlstorkit 
facts,  were  distinctly  if  erroneously  recognized. 

While  the  historical  method  has  superseded  the  verbal  and 
metaphysical  exfrfanation  of  legal  principles,  it  had  apparently, 
in  some  cases,  come  into  conflict  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
analytical  school.  The  difference  between  the  two  systems  coma 
out  most  conspicuously  in  relation  to  customs.  There  is  aa 
unavoidable  break  in  the  analytical  method  between  societies 
in  which  rules  are  backed  by  regulated  physical  force  and  those 
in  which  no  such  force  exists.  At  what  point  in  iu  deveiof>- 
ment  a  given  society  passes  into  the  condition  of  *'  an  independent 
political  society  "  it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine,  for  the 
evidence  is  obscure  and  conflicting.  To  the  historical  junst 
there  is  no  such  breach.  The  rule  which  in  one  stage  of  society 
is  a  law,  in  another  merely  a  rule  of  **  positive  morality,"  b  the 
same  thing  to  him  throughout.  By  the  Irbh  Land  Act  t88i  the 
Ulster  custom  of  tenant-right  and  other  analogous  customs  were 
legalized.  For  the  purposes  of  analytical  jurisprudence  there  a 
no  need  to  go  beyond  the  act  of  parliament.  The  laws  known  as 
the  Ulster  custom  are  laws  scrfely  in  virtue  of  the  sovereign 
govemment.  Between  the  law  as  it  now  is  and  the  custom  aa  it 
existed  before  the  act  there  b  all  the  difference  in  the  wcK-kt. 
To  the  bbtorical  jurist  no  such  separation  b  possible.  Hb 
account  of  the  law  would  not  only  be  imcomplete  without  crobrac- 
ing  the  precedent  custom,  but  the  act  which  made  the  custom 
law  is  only  one  of  the  facts,  and  by  no  means  the  most  significant 
or  important,  in  the  history  of  its  development.  An  exactly 
parallel  case  b  the  legalization  in  England  of  that  customary 
tenant-right  known  as  copyhold.  It  b  to  the  hbtorical  jurbt 
exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  legalization  of  the  Ulster  tenant 
right.  In  the  one  case  a  practice  was  made  law  by  formal  legis- 
lation, and  in  the  other  without  formal  legislation.  And  there 
can  be  very  little  doubt  that  in  an  earlier  stage  of  society,  when 
formal  legislation  had  not  become  the  rule,  the  custom  would 
have  been  legalized  relatively  much  sooner  than  it  actually  was. 

Customs  then  are  the  same  thing  as  laws  to  the  historical 
jurist,  and  hb  business  is  to  trace  the  influences  under  which  they 
have  grown  up,  flourished  and  decayed,  their  dependence  00 
the  intellectual  and  moral  conditions  of  society  at  different 
times,  and  their  reaction  upon  them.  The  recognized  scienot 
— and  such  it  may  now  be  considered  to  be — with  which  historical, 
or  more  properly  comparative,  jurisprudence  has  most  analogy  b 
the  science  of  language.  Laws  and  ctfttoms  are  to  the  one  what 
words  are  to  the  other,  and  each  separate  municipal  system  has 
its  analogue  in  a  language.  Legal  systems  are  related  together 
like  languages  and  dialects,  and  the  investigation  in  both  cases 
brings  us  back  at  last  to  the  meagre  and  obscure  records  of 
savage  custom  and  speech.  A  great  master  of  the  sdence  ol 
language  (Max  Miiller)  has  indeed  distinguished  it  from  juris- 
prudence, as  belonging  to  a  totally  different  class  of  sciences. 
"  It  b  perfectly  true,"  he  says, "  that  if  language  be  the  work  of 
man  in  the  same  sense  in  which  a  statue,  or  a  temple,  or  a  poem, 
or  a  law  are  property  called  the  works  of  man,  the  science  of 
language  would  have  to  be  classed  as  an  historical  science.  We 
should  have  a  hbtory  of  language  as  we  have  a  history  of  art,  of 
poetry  and  of  jurisprudence;  but  we  could  not  claim  for  it  a 
place  side  by  side  with  the  various  branches  of  natural  history.** 
Whatever  be  the  proper  position  of  either  philology  or  juris- 
prudence in  relation  to  the  natural  sciences,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  laws  and  customs  on  the  whole  are  equally 
independent  of  the  efforts  of  individual  human  wills— ^hick 
appears  to  be  what  b  meant  by  language  not  being  the  work  of 
man.  The  most  complete  acceptance  of  Austin's  theory  that 
law  everywhere  and  always  b  the  comnoand  of  the  sovereign  does 
not  involve  any  withdrawal  of  laws  from  the  domain  of  natural 
science,  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  scientific  study 
of  their  affinities  and  relationships.  Max  MUller  elsewhere 
illustrates  hb  conception  of  the  different  relations  of  words  and 
laws  to  the  individual  will  by  the  story  of  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
who  ^-as  reproved  for  a  grammatical  mbtake  by  Marcellus, 
whereupon  Capilo,  another  grammarian,  observed  that,  if  what 
the  emperor  said  was  not  good  Latin,  it  would  soon  be  so. 
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"  Capito,'*  said  Marcellut, "  is  «  Uar;  for,  Caesar,  thoo  canst  give 
the  Roman  cituenship  to  men,  but  not  to  woids."  The  mere 
impulM  of  a  single  mind,  even  that  of  a  Roman  emperor,  how- 
ever, probably  counts  for  little  more  in  law  than  it  does  in  lan- 
guage. Even  in  language  one  powerful  intellect  or  one  influ- 
entUl  academy  may,  by  its  own  decree,  give  a  bent  to  modes  of 
speech  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  taken.  But  whether 
law  pr  language  be  conventional  or  natural  Is  reaOy  an  obsolete 
question,  and  the  difference  between  historical  and  natural 
sciences  in  the  last  result  is  one  of  names. 
>  The  application  of  the  historical  method  to  law  has  not  resulted 
in  anything  like  the  discoveries  which  have  made  comparative 
philology  a  science.  There  is  no  Grimm's  law  for  jurisprudence; 
but  something  has  been  done  in  that  direction  by  the  discovery 
of  the  analogous  processes  and  principles  which  underlie  legal 
systems  having  no  eitemal  resemblance  to  each  other.  But 
the  hntorical  method  has  been  applied  with  special  success  to  a 
single  sysum— the  Roman  law.  The  Roman  law  presents  itself 
to  the  historical  student  in  two  different  aspects.  It  is,  regarded 
as  the  law  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  Empire,  a  system  whose 
history  can  be  traced  throughout  a  great  part  of  iu  duration 
with  certainty,  and  in  parts  with  great  detail.  It  is,  moreover, 
a  body  of  rationalixed  legal  prindples  which  may  be  considered 
apart  from  the  state  system  in  which  they  were  devek^d,  and 
winch  have,  in  fact,  entered  into  the  jurisprudenceof  the  whole  of 
modem  Europe  on  the  strength  of  their  own  abstract  authority 
—so  much  so  that  the  continued  existence  of  the  civil  law,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Empire,  is  entitled  to  be  considered  one  of  the  first 
discoveries  of  the  historical  method.  Alike,  therefore,  in  its 
original  history,  as  the  law  of  the  Roman  state,  and  as  the  source 
from  which  the  fundamental  principles  of  modem  laws  have 
been  taken,  the  Roman  law  presented  the  most  obvious  and 
attractive  subject  of  historical  study.  An  immense  impulse 
was  given  to  the  history  of  Roman  law  by  the  discovery  of  the 
Institutes  of  Gains  in  1816.  A  complete  view  of  Roman  law, 
as  it  existed  three  centuries  and  a  half  before  Justinian,  was 
then  obtained,  and  as  the  later  Institutes  were,  in  point  of  form, 
a  recension  of  those  of  Gaius,  the  comparison  of  the  two  stages 
in  legal  history  was  at  once  easy  and  fruitful.  Moreover,  Gaius 
dealt  with  antiquities  of  the  law  which  had  become  obsolete  in  the 
time  of  Justinian,  and  were  passed  over  by  him  without  notice. 
Nowhere  did  Roman  law  in  its  modem  saptci  give  a  stronger 
impulse  to  the  study  of  legal  history  than  in  Germany,  llie 
historical  school  of  German  jurists  led  the  reaction  of  national 
sentiment  against  the  proposals  for  a  general  code  made  by 
Thibaut.  They  were  accused  by  their  opponents  of  setting  up 
the  law  of  past  times  as  intrinsically  entitled  to  be  observed,  and 
they  were  no  doubt  strongly  inspired  by  reverence  for  customs 
and  traditions.  Through  the  examination  of  their  own  custom- 
ary laws,  and  through  the  elimination  and  separate  study  of  the 
Roman  element  therein,  they  were  led  to  form  general  views  of 
the  history  of  legal  principles.  In  the  hands  of  Savigny,  the 
greatest  master  of  the  school,  the  historical  theory  was  developed 
into  a  universal  philosophy  of  law,  covering  the  ground  which 
we  should  assign  separately  to  jurisprudence,  analytical  and  his- 
torical, and  to  theories  of  legislation.  There  is  not  in  Savigny's 
system  the  faintest  tipproach  to  the  Austinian  analysis.  The 
range  of  it  b  not  the  analysis  of  law  as  a  command,  but  that  of  a 
RechtsterkdUniss  or  legal  relation.  Far  from  regarding  law  as 
the  creation  of  the  will  of  individuals,  he  maintains  it  to  be  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  consciousness  of  the  people,  like  their 
social  habits  or  their  language.  And  he  assimilates  changes  m 
law  to  changes  in  language.  "  As  in  the  life  of  individual  men 
no  moment  of  complete  stillness  b  experienced,  but  a  constant 
organic  development,  such  also  is  the  case  in  the  life  of  nations, 
and  in  every  individual  element  in  which  this  collective  life 
consists,  so  we  find  in  language  a  constant  formation  and  develop- 
ment, and  in  the  same  way  in  law."  German  jurisprudence  is 
darkened  by  metaphysical  thought,  and  weakened,  as  we  believe, 
by  defective  analysis  of  positive  law  But  its  conception  of 
laws  is  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  a  historical 
philosophy,  the  results  of  which  have  a  value  of  their  own,  apart 
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altogether  from  the  character  of  the  first  prindplet.  Such, 
for  instance,  is  Savigny's  famous  examination  of  the  law  of 
possession. 

There  b  only  one  other  system  of  law  which  b  worthy  of  being 
placed  by  the  aide  of  Roman  law,  and  that  b  the  law  of  England. 
No  other  European  system  can  be  compared  with  that  which  b 
theorigin  and  substratum  of  them  all ;  but  Enghwd,  as  it  happens, 
b  isolated  in  jurisprudence.  She  has  solved  her  legal  problema 
for  herself.  Whatever  elem»it  of  Roman  law  may  exist  in  the 
English  system  has  come  in,  whether  by  conadous  adaptation  or 
othermse,  ab  extra;  it  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  system,  nor 
does  It  form  a  large  portion  of  the  system.  And,  while  English 
law  b  thus  historically  independent  of  Roman  law,  it  b  in  alt 
respects  worthy  of  being  associated  with  it  on  its  own  merits. 
Its  originaUty,  or,  if  the  phrase  be  preferred,  its  peculiarity,  b 
not  more  remarkable  than  the  intellectual  qualities  which  ha>'e 
gone  to  its  formation— the  ingenuity,  the  rigid  logic,  the  reason- 
ableness, of  the  generations  of  lawyers  and  judges  who  ha^ 
built  it  up.  Thb  may  seemextravagant  praise  for  a  legal  system^ 
the  faults  of  which  are  and  always  have  been  matter  of  daily 
complaint,  but  it  would  be  endorsed  by  all  unprejudiced  students. 
What  men  complain  of  b  the  practical  hardship  and  inconve* 
itience  of  some  rule  or  process  of  law.  They  know,  for  example* 
that  the  law  of  real  property  b  exceedingly  complicated,  and 
that,  among  other  things,  it  makes  the  conveyance  of  land  ex- 
pensive. But  the  technical  law  of  real  property,  which  rests  to 
thb  day  on  ideas  that  have  been  buried  for  centuries,  Ium  never- 
theless the  qualities  we  have  named.  So  too  with  the  law  oi 
procedure  as  it  existed  under  the  "  science  "  of  special  pteading. 
The  greatest  practical  law  reformer,  and  the  severest  critic  of 
exbting  systems  tlai  has  ever  appeared  in  any  age  or  country, 
Jeremy  Bentham,  has  admitted  thb:  *'  Confused,  indetermi* 
nate,  inadequate,  ill-adapted,  and  inconsbtent  as  to  a  vast 
extent  the  provbion  or  no  provision  would  be  found  to  be  that 
has  been  made  by  it  for  the  various  cases  that  have  happened 
to  present  themselves  for  decbion,  yet  in  the  chaiiacter  of  a 
repository  of  such  cases  it  affords,  for  the  manufactory  of  real 
law,  a  stock  of  materiab  which  is  beyond  all  price.  Traverse 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe^  ransack  all  the  libraries  belonging 
to  all  the  jurisprudential  systems  of  the  several  political  states, 
add  the  contents  together,  you  would  not  be  able  to  compose  a 
collection  of  cases  equal  in  variety,  in  amplitude,  in  clearness  oE 
statement — in  a  word,  all  points  taken  together,  in  constructive* 
ness — to  that  which  may  be  seen  to  be  afforded  by  the  collection 
of  Englbh  reports  of  ad  judged  cases  "  (Bentham's  Works,  iv.  460). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fortunes  of  English  jurisprudence  are 
not  unworthy  of  comparison  even  with  the  catholic  position  of 
Roman  law.  In  the  United  Sutes  of  America,  in  India,  and  in 
the  vast  Colonial  Empire,  the  common  law  of  England  constitutes 
most  of  the  legad  system  in  actual  use,  or  b  gradually  being  super- 
imposed upon  it.  It  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that 
English  law  of  indigenous  growth,  and  Roman  law.  between 
them  govern  the  legal  relations  of  the  whde  dviliaed  world. 
Nor  has  the  influence  of  the  former  on  the  intellectual  habits 
and  the  ideas  of  men  been  much  if  at  all  inferior.  Those  who 
set  any  store  by  the  analytical  jurisprudence  of  the  school  of 
Austin  will  be  glad  to  acknowledge  that  it  b  pure  outcome  of 
English  law  Sir  Henry  Kfaine  associated  its  rise  with  the 
activity  of  modem  legislatures,  which  b  of  course  a  characteristic 
of  the  societies  in  which  Engh'sh  laws  prevail.  And  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  germs  of  Austin's  prinaplcs  are 
to  be  found  in  legal  writers  who  never  dreamed  of  analysing  a 
law  It  b  certainly  remarkable,  at  ail  events,  that  the  accep- 
tance of  Austin's  system  is  as  yet  confined  strictly  to  the  domain 
of  English  law.  Maine  found  no  trace  of  its  bdng  even  known 
to  the  jurists  of  the  Continent,  and  it  would  appear  that  it  has 
been  equally  without  infioence  m  Scotland,  which,  like  the  con- 
tincnt  of  Europe,  is  essentially  Roman  in  the  fundamental 
elements  of  its  jurisprudence. 

The  substance  of  the  above  article  is  repeated  from  Professor  E. 
Robertson's  (Lord  Lochee's)  article  *'  Law."  in  the  9ih  cd.  of  thb 
work. 
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Among  numeroiM  Enflisb  textbodct,  tho«c  uieciaUy  worth  mem- 
tion  are:  T.  E.  Holland,  The  Elements  of  funsprudtnu  (1880; 
loch  ed.,  1006):  J.  Austin,  Lectures  on  Jurisprudence  (4th  ed..  1873); 
W.  Jethro  Brown,  TheAustinian  Theory  of  Law  {1906) :  Sir  F.  Pollock, 
A  Firtt  Book  on  Jurisprudeneo  (1896:  2nd  ed..  1904). 
,  iURlCPRUOBNCB,  OOMPARATIVB.  The  objea'  of  this 
artide  ie  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  study  of  the  evohition 
of  law.  It  is  not  concerned  with  analytical  jurisprudence  as  a 
theory  of  legal  thought,  or  an  encyclopaedic  introduction  to 
It^  teaching.  Jurisprudence  in  such  a  philosophic  or  peda- 
gogical sense  has  certainly  to  reckon  with  the  methods  and 
results  of  a  comparative  study  of  law,  but  its  aims  are  distinct 
from  those  of  the  latter:  it  deals  with  more  general  problems. 
On  the  other  band,  the  comparative  study  of  law  may  itsdf  be 
treated  in  two  different  ways:  it  may  be  directed  to  a  compariscm 
of  existing  systems  of  legislation  and  law,  with  a  view  to  tracing 
analogies  and  contrasts  in  tlie  treatment  of  practical  problems 
and  taking  note  of  expedients  and  of  possible  solutions.  Or  else 
It  may  aim  at  discovering  the  principles  regulating  the  develop- 
ment of  legal  systems,  with  a  view  ta  explain  the  origin  of  insti- 
tvtions  and  to  study  the  conditions  of  their  life.  In  the  firtt 
sense,  comparative  jurisprudence  resolves  itself  into  a  study  of 
home  and  foreign  law  (cf.  Hofmann  in  the  Ztitsckrifl  fUr  das 
private  und  dffeniliche  Recht  der  Gegenwart,  1878).  In  the  second 
sense,  comparative  jurisprudence  is  one  of  the  aspects  of  so- 
called  sociology,  being  the  study  of  sodal  evolution  in  the 
special  domain  of  law.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is,  in  substance, 
immaterial  whether  the  legal  phenomena  subjected  to  investi- 
gation are  ancient  or  modem,  are  drawn  from  civilized  or  from 
primitive  communities.  The  fact  that  they  are  being  observed 
and  explained  as  features  of  social  evolution  chanurterizes  the 
inquiry  and  forms  the  distinctive  attribute  separating  these 
studies  from  kindred  subjects.  It  is  only  natural,  however, 
that  early  periods  and  primitive  conditions  have  attracted 
investigators  in  this  field  more  than  recent  developments.  The 
Interest  of  students  seems  to  have  stood  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  chronological  vicinity  of  the  facts  under  consideration— the 
fkrther  from  the  observer,  the  more  suggestive  and  worthy  of 
attention  the  facts  were  found  to  be.  This  peculiarity  is  easily 
explained  if  we  take  into  accoxmt  the  tendency  of  all  evolution- 
ary investigations  to  obtain  a  view  of  origins  in  order  to  follow 
up  the  threads  of  development  from  their  initial  starting-point. 
Besides,  it  has  been  urged  over  and  over  again  that  the  simpler 
l^enomena  of  aodcnt  and  primitive  sodety  afford  more  con- 
venient material  for  generalizations  as  to  legal  evolution  than 
the  extremely  complex  legal  institutions  of  dvilixed  nations. 
But  there  is  no  determined  line  of  division  between  ancient  and 
modem  comparative  jurisprudence  in  so  far  as  both  are  aiming 
at  the  study  of  legal  development  The  law  of  Islam  or,  for 
$bMt  matter,  the  German  dvil  code,  may  be  taken  up  as  a  subjea 
of  study  quite  as  much  as  the  code  of  Hammurabi  or  the  marriage 
customs  of  AusUalian  tribes. 

'  The  faa  that  the  comparative  study  of  legal  evolution  is 
chiefly  represented  by  investigations  of  early  institutions  is 
therefore  a  characteristic,  but  not  a  necessary  feature  in  the 
treatment  of  the  subject.  But  it  is  essential  to  this  treatment 
that  it  should  be  kistmctd  and  comparaiive.  Historical,  because 
it  is  only  as  history,  i.e»  a  sequence  of  stages  and  events,  that 
development  can  be  thought  of.  Comparative,  because  it  is 
not  the  casual  notices  about  one  or  the  other  chain  of  historical 
fhcU  that  can  supply  the  basis  for  any  scientific  induction. 
Comparisoas  of  kindred  processes  have  to  be  made  in  order  to 
arfive  at  any  conception  of  their  general  meaning  and  scientific 
regularity.  As  linguistic  sdence  differs  from  philology  in  so 
far  as  It  treats  of  the  geaeral  evolution  of  language  and  not  of 
particular  langoa^es,  even  so  comparative  jurisprudence  differs 
from  the  history  of  law  as  a  study  of  general  legal  evolution 
distinct  from  the  development  of  one  or  the  other  national 
branch  of  legal  enactment.  Needless  to  say  that  there  are  in- 
termediate  shades  between  these  groups,  but  it  is  not  to  these 
shades  we  have  to  attend,  but  to  the  main  distinctions  and 
divisions. 

I.  The  idea  that  the  le^jal  enactments  and  customs  of  different 


countrica  should  be  compared  for  the  purpose  of  dtdadag 
general  prindples  from  them  is  as  old  as  political  sdenoe  iUtiL 
It  was  realized  with  especial  vividness  in  epochs  when  a  oon- 
siderable  material  of  observations  was  gathered  from  different 
sources  and  in  various  forms.  The  wealth  of  varieties  and  the 
recurrence  of  certain  leading  views  in  them  led  to  comparison 
and  to  generalizations  based  on  comparison.  Aristotle,  who 
lived  at  the  dose  of  a  period  marked  by  the  growth  of  free 
Greek  dties,  summarized,  as  it  were,  their  political  experience 
in  his  ConstiiutioHs  and  PoUHcs;  students  of  these  know  that 
the  Greek  philosopher  had  to 'deal  with  not  only  public  law  and 
political  institutiotts,  but  also  to  some  extent  private,  crimlaal 
law,  equity,  the  relations  between  law  and  morals,  &c. 

Another  great  attempt  at  comparative  observation  was  made 
at  the  close  of  the  pre-revolutionary  period  of  modem  Europe. 
Montesquieu  took  stock  of  the  analogies  and  conuasts  of  law  in 
the  conunonwealths  of  his  time  and  tried  to  show  to  what 
extent  particular  enactments  aad  rules  were  dependent  on  certain 
general  currents  in  the  life  of  societies— on  forms  of  government, 
on  moral  conditions  corresponding  to  these,  and  ultimately  oa 
the  geographical  facts  with  which  various  nationalities  and  states 
have  to  reckon  in  their  development. 

These  were,  however,  only  slight  beginnings,  general  forecasts 
of  a  coming  line  of  thought,  and  Montesquieu's  remarks  on  laws 
and  legal  customs  read  now  almost  as  if  they  were  meant  to 
serve  as  materials  for  social  Utopias,  although  they  were  by  no 
means  concdved  in  this  sense.  At  this  (Ustance  of  time  we 
cannot  hdp  percdving  how  fragmentary,  incomplete  and  un« 
critical  his  notions  of  the  facts  of  legal  l^ory  were,  and  bow 
strongly  his  thought  was  biased  by  didactic  considerations,  by 
the  wish  to  teach  his  contemporaries  what  po4itics  and  law 
should  be. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  XQth  century  to  come  forward  with 
connected  and  far-reaching  investigations  in  this  field  as  in 
many  others.  We  are  not  decdvcd  by  proximity  and  self- 
consciousness  when  we  affirm  that  comparative  jurisprudence, 
as  understood  in  these  introductory  remarks,  dates  from  the 
xQth  century  and  especially  from  iu  second  half. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  such  a  new  departure:  two  of 
these  reasons  have  been  especially  manifest  and  decisive.  The 
19th  century  was  an  eminently  historical  and  an  eminently 
sdentific  age.  In  the  domain  of  history  it  may  be  said  that  it 
opened  an  enttrdy  new  vista.  While,  speaking  roughly,  before 
that  time  history  was  concdved  as  a  narrative  of  memorable 
events,  more  or  less  skilful,  more  or  less  sensational,  but  appealing 
primarily  to  the  literary  sense  of  the  reader,  it  became  in  the 
course  of  the  xpth  century  an  encyclopaedia  of  reasoned  know- 
ledge, a  means  of  understanding  social  life  by  observing  iu 
phenomena  in  the  past.  The  inunense  growth  of  historical 
scholarship  in  that  sense,  and  the  traosfonnation  of  iu  aims, 
can  hardly  be  denied. 

Apart  from  the  perMnal  efforu  of  eminent  writers,  a  great 
and  general  movement  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  order 
to  expUin  this  remarkable  stage  of  human  thought.  The 
historic  bent  of  mind  of  toth-centuiy  thinkers  was  to  a  greu 
extent  the  result  of  heighteaed  political  and  cultural  sdf-oon- 
sdousness.  It  was  the  reflection  in  the  world  of  letters  of  the 
tremendous  upheaval  in  the  states  of  Europe  and  America 
which  took  place  from  the  dose  of  the  x8th  century  onwards. 
As  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  of  the  movement,  Niebuhr, 
pointed  out,  the  fact  of  being  a  witness  of  such  struggles  and 
catastrophes  as  the  Anaerican  Revolution,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  Napoleonic  Empire  and  the  national  reaction  against  it, 
taught  every  one  to  thiiik  historically,  to  appredate  the  import 
tance  of  historical  factors,  to  measure  the  force  not  only  of 
logical  argument  and  moral  impulse;,  but  also  of  instinctive 
habiu  and  traditional  customs.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  chance 
that  the  historical  school  of  jurispmdence,  Savigny's  doctrine 
of  the  organic  growth  of  law,  was  formed  and  matured  while 
Europe  collected  iu  forces  after  the  most  violent  rcvolutioaary 
crisis  it^had  ever  experienced,  and  in  most  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  romaniic  movcmeai,  a  movement  f"'p*f*t**  by 
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enktesiMdc  belief  ia  tbe  hltforktl,  tnditioiMl  life  of  lodal 
groups  as  opposed  to  the  intellectual  concepUons  of  indi- 
vidualistic radicalism. 

)  On  the  other  hand,  the  xpth  century  was  a  scientific  age  and 
especially  an  age  of  biological  science.  Former  periods-Hhe 
x6th  and  17th  centuries  especially— had  bequeathed  to  it  high 
standards  of  scientific  investigation,  an  ever-increasing  weight 
of  authcoity  in  the  direction  of  an  exact  study  of  natural  phe- 
nomena and  a  conception  of  the  world  as  mled  by  laws  and  not 
by  capridoua  interference.  But  these  scientific  views  had  been 
chiefly  applied  in  the  domain  of  mathematics,  astronomy  and 
physics;  although  great  discoveries  had  already  been  made  in 
physiokcgr  and  other  branches  of  biology,  yet  the  achievements 
of  19th-century  students  in  this  respect  far  surpassed  those  of 
the  preceding  period.  And  the  doctrine  of  transformation 
which  caoie  to  occupy  the  central  place  in  sdcntific  thought  was 
eminently  fitted  to  co-ordinate  and  suggest  investigations  of 
social  facts.  As  F.  York  Powell  put  it,  Darwin  is  the  greatest 
historian  of  modem  times,  and  certainly  an  historian  not  in  the 
sense  of  a  reader  of  annals,  but  in  that  of  a  guide  in  the  underr 
standing  of  organic  evolution.  Though  much  is  expressed  in 
the  one  name  of  Darwin,  it  is  perhaps  even  more  momentous  as  a 
sjrmbol  of  the  tendency  of  a  great  age  than  as  a  mark  of  personal 
work.  To  this  tendency  we  aie  indebted  for  the  rise  of  anthro- 
pology and  of  Bodology,  of  the  scientific  study  of  man  and  of  the 
scientific  study  of  society.  Of  course  it  oo^t  not  to  be  disre- 
garded that  the  application  of  scientific  principles  and  methods 
to  human  and  social  facts  was  made  possible  by  the  growth  of 
knowledge  in  regard  to  savage  and  half-dviliaed  nations  called 
forth  by  the  increased  activity  of  European  and  American 
business  men,  administrators  and  explorers.  Ethnography  and 
ethnology  have  brought  Some  order  into  the  wealth  of  materials 
accumulated  by  generations  of  workers  in  this  direaion,  and  it 
is  with  their  hdp  that  the  far-reaching  generalization&of  modem 
inquirers  as  to  man  and  society  have  been  achieved. 

2.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  comparative  study  of 
legal  evolution  finds  its  definite  place  in  a  sdenlific  scheme 
elaborated  from  such  poinu  of  view.  Let  us  see  how,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  stud^  in  question  arose  and  what  its  progress 
has  been.  The  immediate  incitement  for  the  formation  of  com- 
parative juriqmidence  was  given  by  the  great  discoveries  of 
comparative  philology.  When  the  labours  of  Franz  Bopp, 
August  Schleicher,  Max  MQUer,  W.  D.  Whitney  «nd  others 
revealed  the  profound  connexion  between  the  different  branches 
of  the  Indo*Entopean  race  in  regard  to  their  languages,  and 
showed  that  the  devek>pment  of  these  languages  proceeded  on 
lines  which  ought  be  studied  in  a  strictly  scientific  manner,  on 
the  basis  of  comparative  observatkm  and  with  the  object  of 
tndng  the  oniforraUics  of  the  process,  it  was  natural  that 
students  of  religion,  of  folk-lore  and  of  legal  institutions  took 
up  the  same  method  and  tried  to  win  similar  results  (Sir  U. 
Maine,  Rede  lecture  in  Viilage  Communities,  3rd  ed.). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  leading  scholars  of  the 
Gefmanistic  revival  in  the  beginning  of  the  ipth^rentury,  Jacob 
Orimm,  a  compeer  of  Savigny  in  his  own  line,  took  up  with 
fervent  zeal  and  remarkable  results  not  only  the  scientific  study 
of  the  Gennan  language,  but  also  that  of  Gennanic  mythology 
and  popular  law. .  His  ReefUsalUrtkamer  are  still  unrivalled  as  a 
collection  of  data  as  to  the  legal  lore  of  Teutonic  tribes.  Their 
basis  is  undoubtedly  a  narrow  one:  they  treat  of  the  varieties  of 
legal  custom  among  the  continental  Germans,  the  Scandinavians 
and.  the  Germanic  tribes  of  Great  Britain,  but  the  method  of 
treatment  b  already  a  comparative  one.  Grimm  takes  up  the 
different  subjects— property,  <tmtract,  procedure,  succession, 
crime,  Ac.— and  examines  them  in  the  light  of  naUonal,  provin- 
diU  and  local  custotns,  sometimes  noticing  expressly  affinities 
with  Roman  and  Greek  law  (e.g.  the  subject^ of  imprisonment  for 
debt,  RecMsalterthUmer,  4th  ed.,  vol.  il.,  p.  165). 

A  broader  basis  was  taken  up  by  a  linguist  who  tried  fo  trace 
the  primitive  institutions  and  customs  of  the  early  Aiyans  before 
their  separation  into  divers  branches.  Adolp^  Pictet  (Les 
Origines  indo-europ^etmes,  i.  1859;  it.  1863)  had  to  touch  con- 


stantly on  questions  of  family  law,  marriage,  property,  puUic 
authority,  in  his  attempt  to  reconstract  the  common  dviUaation 
of  the  Aryan  race,  and  he  did  so  on  the  strength  of  a  comparative 
study  of  terms  used  in  the  different  Indo-European  languages. 
He  showed,  for  instance,  how  the  idea  of  protection  was  the 
predominant  element  in  the  position  of  the  father  in  the  Aryan 
household.  The  names  pUar^  Poier,  ran|p,  /a/Aer,  which 
recur  in  most  branches  of  the  Aryan  race,  go  back  to  a  root  pi-, 
pointing  to  guardianship  or  protection.  Thus  we  are  led  to 
consider  the  patria  pdestaf,  so  stringently  formulated  ia  Roman 
law,  as  an  expression  of  a  common  Aryan  notion,  which  was 
already  in  existence  before  the  Aryan  tribes  parted  company  and 
went  their  different  ways.  Descriptions  of  Aryan  early  culture 
have  been  given  several  Umes  since  in  connexion  with  Unguistic 
observations.  An  example  b  W.  E.  Heam's  Aryan  Household 
(1879).  Fustd  de  Coulanges'  famous  vdume  on  the  ancient 
city  and  Rudolf  von  Jhering's  studies  of  primitive  Indo-European 
institutions  {Vergesckickie  der  IndoeuropCer)  start  from  similar 
observations,  although  the  fiirst  of  these  scholars  is  chiefly 
interested  in  tracing  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  material 
arrangements  of  life,  while  the  latter  draws  laigely  on  principles 
of  public  «nd  private  law,  studied  more  espedaUy  in  Roman 
antiquity. 

3.  The  chief  work  in  that  direction  has  been  achieved  in  one 
sense  by  a  German  scholar,  B.W.Leist.  His  Qraeco-Roman  legal 
history,  his  Jus  Gentium  of  PrimUive  Aryons,  and  his  Jus  Civiia 
of  PrimiUve  Aryans^  form  the  most  complete  and  learned  attempt 
not  only  to  reconstitute  the  ftmdamental  rules  of  common 
Ai3ran  law  before  the  separation  of  tongues  and  nations,  but  also 
to  trace  the  influence  of  this  original  stock  of  juridical  ideas  ia 
the  late^  development  of  different  branches  of  the  Aryan  race. 
These  three  books  present  three  stages  of  comparison,  marked 
by  a  successive  widening  of  the  horiaon.  He  began  his  legal 
history  by  putting  together  the  data  as  to  Roman  and. Greek 
legal  origins;  in  the  AU-arischee  Jus  Gentium  the  material  of 
Hindu  law  Is  not  onlv  drawn  into  the  range  of  observation,  but 
becomes  its  very  centre;  in  the  AU'Cnsches  Jus  Cimle  the  legal 
customs  of  the  Zend  branch,  of  Celts,  Germans  and  Slavs,  ara 
taken  into  account,  although  the  most  important  part  of  the 
inquiry  is  still  directed  to  the  cotmbinatioo  of  Hindu,  Greek  and 
Roman  law.  In  this  way  Leist  builds  up  his  theories  by  the 
comparative  method,  but  he  restricts  its  use  consciously  and  con- 
sistently to  a  defoute  range  He  does  not  want  to  plunge  int9 
haphasard  analogies,  but  seeks  common  ground  before  all  things 
in  order  to  be  able  to  watch  for  the  appearance  of  ramificationa 
and  to  explain  them.  According  to  his  view  comparison  is  of 
use  only  between  '*  coherent "  lines  of  facts.  Common  origin* 
not  sinailarity  of  features,  appears  to  him  as  the  fundamental 
basis  for  fruitful  comparison.  It  may  be  said  that  Leist's  work 
is  characterized  by  the  attempt  to  draw  up  a  continuous  history 
of  a  supposed  archaic  common  law  of  the  Aryan  race  rather 
than  to  put  different  solutions  of  kindred  legal  problems  by  the 
side  of  each  other.  For  him  Aryan  tribal  organization  with  its 
double-sided  relationship — cognatic  and  agnatic— through  men 
and  through  womcnr— is  one,  and  although  he  does  not  draw  its 
picture  as  Fust  el  de  Coulanges  does  by  the  help  of  traits  taken  in^ 
discriminately  from  Hindu,  Roman  and  Greek  material,  although 
he  notices  divisions,  degrees  and  variations,  at  bottom  he  writes 
the  history  of  one  set  of  principles  exemplified  and  modulated, 
as  it  were,  in  the  six  or  seven  main  varieties  of  the  race.  Even 
so  the  nine  rules  of  conduct  prescribed  by  Hindu  sacral  law 
are,  according  to  his  view,  the  directing  rules  of  Roman,  Greek, 
Germanic,  Celtic,  Slavonic  legal  custom — the  duties  in  regard  ta 
gods,  parents  and  fatherUnd,  guests,  personal  purity,  the  pro- 
hibitions against  homicide,  adultery  and  theft — are  variations 
of  one  and  the  same  religious,  moral  and  legal  system,  and  their 
original  unity  is  reflected  and  proved  by  the  unity  of  legal 
terminology  itself. 

The  same  leading  idea  is  embodied  in  the  books  of  Otto 
Schradcr— (/ffesciWfA^  und  SpradnergUicksmg  (mt  ed.,  1883; 
2nd  ed.,  1890)  and  ReaUexikon  der  indogermanhthen  AUer* 
tnmskunde  (1901).    In  this  case  we  have  to  do  not  with«  Jvrisl 
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bai  «itk  A  Gi^aist  and  a  student  of  cultural  history.  HU 
uiiniTiC  «M^  htm  especially  fit  to  trace  the  BatSonal  affinities 
ia  tW  dau  of  laasoise,  and  the  sense  of  the  intimate  connexion 
bet«wB  the  |i««th  of  institutions  on  one  side,  of  words  and 
Hi^qIhIc  foTMS  on  the  other,  underlies  aU  his  investigations. 
But  Sciwudcr  tcttificsabo  to  another  powerful  influence--to  that 
of  Vktor  HdM,  the  author  of  a  remarkable  book  on  early  dvili- 
Sfttibfi,  K^twt  pjktmm  mndHsmsikun  im  ikrem  Obergang  ausAsim 
im  Bm*M  (tst  cd,,  tSjo;  7th  ed.,  1902),  dealing  with  the  migra- 
Hom  of  tribes  and  their  modes  of  acquiring  material  dviUzation. 
AMn^h  the  linguistic  and  archaeological  sides  naturally  pre> 
dominate  te  Schrader*^  works,  he  has  constantly  to  consider 
kfal  lut^Jtcts,  and  he  strives  conscientiously  to  obtain  a  clear  and 
iominoii  wnw  view  of  the  early  legal  notions  of  the  Aryans. 
SlMaking  of  tht  •*  ordeals,"  the  "  waging  of  God's  law,"  for 
cxaa^*  he  ttacca  the  customs  of  purification  by  fire,  water, 
iio««  ftc,»  to  thr«practice  of  oaths  (Sans,  am;  Gr.  SiiWfu;  O.  Ital. 
#«r  •  fim  group;  O.  Ger.  aif^t  Ir.  detk  -•  second  group;  O. 
None  r#s.  Arm.  trdmtm  -  I  swear  -  third  group).  The  central 
idea  of  the  ordeal  is  thus  shown  to  be  the  imprecation—'*  Let 
him  be  cursed  whose  assertion  is  false." 
I  The  eomparative  study  of  the  Aryan  group  assumed  another 
«$ptct  in  the  works  of  Sir  Henry  Maine.  He  did  not  rely  on 
ttnguittic  affialttca,  but  made  great  use  of  another  element  of 
investigation  which  plays  hardly  any  part  in  the  books  of  the 
writers  meatiooed  hitherto.  His  best  personal  preparation  for 
the  task  was  that  he  had  not  only  Uught  law  in  England,  but 
had  come  Into  contact  with  living  legal  customs  in  India.  For 
him  the  comparison  between  the  legal  lore  of  Rome  and  that  of 
India  did  not  depend  on  linguistic  roots  or  on  the  philological 
study  oif  the  laws  of  Manu,  but  was  the  result  of  recognizing 
•gain  and  again.  In  actual  modem  custom,  the  views,  rules  and 
institutions  of  which  he  had  read  in  Galus  or  in  the  fragments 
of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  sense  of  historical  analogy  and  evolu- 
tion which  had  shown  itself  already  in  the  lectures  on  Anctent, 
I««,  which,  after  all,  were  mainly  a  presentment  of  Roman  legal 
history  mapped  out  by  a  man  of  the  world,  averse  from  pedantic 
disqutsiitons.  But  what  appears  as  the  expression  of  Maine's 
peraonal  aptitude  and  intelligent  reading  in  AncUnt  Law  gets 
to  be  the  Interpretation  of  popular  legal  principles  by  modem  as 
well  as  by  ancient  instances  of  their  application  in  Village  Com- 
mmuHtSt  rW  Bafly  HisloryoflnsHtutionSt  Early  Law  and  Custom. 
The  evolution  of  property  in  land  out  of  archaic  collectivism, 
ancient  f^rms  of  contract  and  compulsion,  rudimentary  forms  of 
feudalism  and  the  like,  were  treated  in  a  new  light  in  conse- 
quence of  systematic  comparisons  with  the  conditions  not  only 
of  India  hut  of  southern  Slavonic  nations,  medieval  celts  and 
Teutons.  This  breadth  of  view  seemed  startling  when  the 
Itcturee  appeared,  and  the  original  treatment  of  the  subject 
w«»  hailed  on  att  sides  as  a  most  welcome  new  departure  in  the 
ttusly  of  kfal  customs  and  institutions.  And  yet  Maine  set 
v«(\  deAatte  boundaries  to  his  comparative  surveys.  He  re- 
aoMACtd  the  chroaolofical  limitation  confining  such  inquiries 
V^  (h«  domain  of  antiquaries,  but  he  upheld  the  ethnograj^ucal 
)HiMUt«Mk  ceAttning  them  to  laws  of  the  same  race.    In  bis  case 

I  ««i  the  Arvan  race,  and  in  his  Law  and  Custom  he  opposed  in 
^  jtttMfcitir^  manner  the  attempts  of  more  daring  students  to 
tttwd  to  the  AfvaM  generalisations  drawn  from  the  life  of 

M«««t  uib*k  uovvnuKted  with  the  Aryans  by  blood. 

Vbt«K  »x«AWta»duif  all  diversities  in  the  treatment  of 

.^^^^^    urableeMh  ♦^  leading  methodical  principle  runs 

M«i^a  Jte  WKk.il  ol  all  the  above-mentioned  exponents  of 

Milliila^*  sawjy.    K  wi  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  common 

^.  ^^  j^  ^^  MQMwrtiirt  of  a  certain  common  stock  of 

****  ^*»*^  vMiMtUl  culture,  and  law  to  start  with. 

»^<--e*»  ^«4*  Sc^«*kf»  and  Maine  were  doing  for  the 

-^M       ,^^,^^^  Itiitetio*  Smith  and  others  did  in  a  lesser 

"™~^^    ^^^  -,j^  Wteh  itoited  from  the  discoveries  of 

^U       ^^ ^mrtonthewavbvwhnt 

~     ^1^  mJiMt  9i  inquirers.    The  original 
^.^i^hy  jMtaa  and  hist^-' 


took  up  the  study  in  the  field  of  andent  history,  but  treated  It 
from  the  beginning  In  such  a  way  as  to  break  up  the  subdivisions 
of  historic  races  and  to  direct  the  inquiry  to  a  state  of  cullure  best 
illustrated  by  savage  customs.  The  first  impulse  may  be  said 
to  have  come  from  J.  J.  Bachofen  (MuUeneckt,  1861;  AmH' 
quariscke  Brkfe,  1880;  DU  Sage  son  Tanaquit).  AU  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Aryan  antiquiiies  are  at  one  in  laying  stress  on  the 
patriarchal  and  agnatic  system  of  the  kindreds  an  the  different 
Aryan  nations;  even  Leist,  although  dwelling  on  the  impottaooe 
of  cognatic  ties,  looks  to  agnatic  relationship  for  the  explana- 
tion of  military  organization  and  political  authority.  And  un- 
doubtedly, if  we  argue  from  the  predominant  facts  and  from  the 
linguistic  evidence  of  parallel  terms,  we  are  led  to  assume  thai 
already  before  their  separation  the  Aryans  Kved  in  a  pttriarchal 
state  of  sodety.  Now,  Bachofen  discovered  in  the  voy  traditioa 
of  dassical  antiquity  traces  of  a  fundamentally  different  state 
of  things,  the  central  conception  of  which  was  not  patriarchal 
power,  but  maternity,  relationship  bdng  traced  through  xnotbers, 
the  wife  presenting  the  constant  and  directing  element  of  the 
household,  while  the  husband  (and  perhaps  several  hosbaods) 
joined  her  from  time  to  time  in  more  or  less  inconstant  unions. 
Such  a  state  of  sodety  is  defim'tdy  described  by  Herodotus  in 
the  case  of  the  Lycians,  it  is  clearly  noticeable  even  in  later  his- 
torical times  in  Sparta;  the  passage  from  this  matriarchal 
conception  to  the  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  father  is 
refleaed  in  poetical  fiction  in  the  famous  Orestes  mjrtb,  based 
on  the  struggle  between  the  moral  indtemcnt  which  prompted 
the  son  to  avenge  his  father  and  the  absolute  reverence  for  the 
mother  required  by  andent  law.  Although  chiefly  drawing  his 
materials  from  dassical  literature,  Bachofen  included  in  Ida 
Antiquarian  Letters  an  interesting  study  of  the  marriage  custom 
and  systems  of  relationship  of  the  Malabar  Coast  in  India;  they 
attracted  his  attention  by  the  contrasts  between  different  layca 
of  legal  tradition— the  Brahmaos  living  in  patriarchal  order, 
while  the  class  next  to  them,  the  Nayiia  (Nairs),  follow  rules  of 
matriarchy. 

Similar  ideas  were  put  forward  in  a  more  comprehensve  fonn 
by  J.  F.  McLennan.  His  early  volume  {Studies  in  Anciemi 
History,  1876)  contains  several  essays  published  some  time  before 
that  date.  He  staru  from  the  wide  occurrence  of  marriage  by 
capture  in  primitive  sodelies,  and  groups  the  tribes  of  which 
we  have  definite  knowledge  into  endogamous  and  ezogaxnons 
sodeties  according  as  they  take  thdr  wives  from  among  the 
kindred  or  outside  it.  Marriage  by  capture  and  by  purchase 
are  signs  of  exogamy,  conneaed  with  the  custom  in  many  tribes 
of  killing  female  offspring.  The  development  of  marriage  by 
capture  and  purchase  is  a  powerful  agent  in  bringing  about 
patriarchal  rule,  agnatic  relationship,  and  the  formation  of  dans 
or  gentes,  but  the  more  primitive  forms  of  relationship  appear 
as  variations  of  systems  based  on  mother-right.  These  views 
are  supported  by  ethnological  observations  and  used  as  a  due 
to  the  history  of  relationship  and  family  law  in  ancient  Greece. 
In  further  contributions  published  after  McLennan's  deaUi 
these  researche^ue  supplemented  and  developed  in  many  ways. 
The  peculiarities  of  exogamous  sodeties,  for  instance^  are  traced 
back  to  the  even  more  primitive  practice  of  Totemism,  the 
grouping  of  men  according  to  their  conceptions  of  animal  worship 
and  to  thdr  symbols.  McLennan's  line  of  inquiry  was  taken  up 
in  a  very  effective  manner  not  only  by  anthropologists  like 
E.  B.  Tylor  or  A.  Lang,  but  also  in  a  more  special  manner  by 
students  of  primitive  family  law.  One  of  the  most  brilliant 
monographs  in  this  direction  is  Robertson  Smith's  stu4y  of 
Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Arabia, 

But  perhaps  the  most  decisive  influence  was  ezerdsed  on 
the  development  of  the  ethnological  study  of  law  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  an  American,  Lewis  H.  Morgan.  In  bis  epoch- 
making'woTks  on  Systems  of  ComaHguiHityiiS6g)ukd  on  Ancient 
Society  (1877)  he  drew  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact  thu  in 
the  case'  of  a  number  of  tribes— the  Red  Indians  of  America,  the 
Australian  black  tribes,  some  of  the  polar  races,  and  several 
Asiatic  tribes,  mostly  of  Turanian  race--degrees  of  relationship 
-Kkoned  and  distinguished  by  names,  not  as  ties  between 
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individuals,  but  as  ties  between  entire  groups,  classes  or  genera- 
tions. Instead  of  a  niother  and  a  father  a  man  speaks  of  fathers 
and  mothers;  all  the  Individuals  of  a  certain  group  are  deemed 
husbands  or  wives  of  corresponding  individuals  of  another  group; 
sisters  and  brothers  have  to  be  sought  in  entire  generations,  and 
not  among  the  descendants  of  a  definite  and  common  parent,  and 
90  forth.  There  are  variations  and  types  in  these  forms  of 
organization,  and  intermediate  hnks  may  be  traced  between 
unions  of  consanguine  people — brothers  and  sisters  of  the  same 
blood — on  the  one  hand,  and  the  monogamic  marriage  prevailing 
nowadays,  on  the  other;  but  the  central  and  most  striking  faa 
seems  to  be  that  in  early  civilizations,  in  conditions  which  we 
should  attribute  to  savage  and  barbarian  Kfe,  marriage  appears 
as  a  tie,  not  between  single  pairs,  but  between  classes,  aU  the 
men  of  a  class  being  regarded  as  potential  or  actual  husbands 
of  the  women  of  a  corresponding  class.  Facts  of  this  kind 
produce  very  peculiar  and  elaborate  systems  of  relationship, 
which  have  been  copiously  illustrated  by  Morgan  m  his  tables. 
In  his  Ancient  Society  he  attempted  to  reduce  all  the  known 
forms  and  facts  of  marriage  and  kinship  arrangements  to  a 
comprehensive  view  of  evolution  leading  up  to  the  Aryan, 
Semitic  and  Uralian  family,  as  exhibiting  the  most  modem 
type  of  relationship 

These  observations,  in  conjunction  with  Bachofcn's  and 
McLennan 's  teaching  on  mother-right,  brought  at)OUt  a  complete 
change  of  perspective  in  the  comparative  study  of  man  and 
society.  The  rights  of  ethnologists  to  have  their  say  in  regard 
to  legal,  political  and  social  development  was  forcibly  illustrated 
from  both  ends,  as  it  were.  On  the  one  hand,  classical  antiquity 
itself  proved  to  be  a  rather  thin  hycr  of  human  civilization 
hardly  sufficient  to  conceal  the  k>ng  periods  of  barbarism  and 
primitive  evolution  which  had  gone  to  iu  making.  On  the 
other  hand,  unexpected  combinations  in  regard  to  family, 
property,  social  order,  were  discovered  in  every  comer  of  the 
inhabited  world,  and  our  trite  notions  as  to  the  character  of 
laws  and  institutions  were  reduced  to  the  rank  of  variations  on 
themes  which  recur  over  and  over  agiun,  but  may  be  and  have 
been  treated  in  very  different  ways. 

There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  the  use  made  of  ethnological 
material  in  the  wider  range  of  anthropological  and  sociok>gical 
studies — the  works  of  Tylor,  Lubbock,  Li|^rt,  Spencer  are  in 
everybody's  hands — but  attention  must  be  called  to  the  further 
infhience  of  the  ethnological  point  of  view  in  comparative 
jurispmdence.  An  interesting  example  of  the  passage  from  one 
line  of  investigation  to  another,  from  the  historical  to  the  anthro- 
pological line,  if  the  expression  may  be  used  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  is  presented  in  the  works  of  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
ZeUsckrifl  fur  v%l.  Rechtsvissenschafl—Fnm  Bernhdft.  He 
appears  in  his  earlier  books  as  an  exponent  of  the  comparative 
study  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  more  or  less  in  the  style 
of  Leist.  Like  the  latter  he  was  gradually  incited  to  draw  India 
Into  the  range  of  his  observations,  but  unlike  Lebt,  he  ended  by 
fully  recognizing  the  importance  of  ethnological  evidence,  and 
although  he  did  not  do  much  original  research  in  that  direction 
himself,  the  influence  of  Bachofcn  and  of  the  ethnologists  made 
itself  felt  in  Bernh5ft's  treatment  of  classical  antiquity  itself: 
in  his  State  and  Law  in  Rome  at  the  Time  of  the  Kings  he  starts 
from  the  view  that  patricians  and  plebeians  represent  two 
cthnok>gical  layers  of  society— a  patriarchal  Aryan  and  la 
matriarchal  pre- Aryan  one. 

But,  of  course,  the  utmost  use  was  made  of  ethnological 
evidence  by  writers  who  cut  themselves  entirely  free  from  the 
special  study  of  classical  or  European  antiquities.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  ^pk>rers  of  new  territory  led  them  naturally  to 
disregard  the  peculiar  claims  of  European  development  in  the 
history  of  higher  civilization  They  wanted  material  for  a  study 
of  the  genus  homo  in  all  its  varieties,  and  they  had  no  time  to 
look  after  the  minute  questions  of  philological  and  antiquarian 
research  which  had  so  kn\g  constituted  the  dally  bread  of 
Inquirers  into  the  history  of  laws.  The  most .  characteristic 
representative  of  the  new  methods  of  extensive  comparison  was 
undoubtedly  A  U.  Post  (1839-1895}— the  author  of  many  works, 


in  which  he  ranges  over  the  whole  domain  of  mankind— Hovas, 
Zulus,  Maoris.  Tunguses,  alternating  in  a  kaleidoscopic  fashion 
with  Hindus,  Teutons.  Jews,  Egyptians.  The  order  of  his  conv- 
positions  is  systematic,  not  chronological  or  even  ethnographic^ 
in  the  sense  of  grouping  kindred  races  together.  He  takes  up 
the  different  subdivisions  of  law  end  traces  them  through  all 
the  various  tribes  which  present  any  data  in  regard  to  them. 
His  method  is  not  only  not  bound  by  history,  it  is  opposed  to  it. 
He  writes.- — 

"  The  method  of  comparative  ethnology  is  different  from  the 
historical  method,  inasmuch  as  it  collects  the  given  material  from 
an  entirely  distinct  point  of  view.  Historical  investigation  tries  to 
get  at  the  causes  of  the  facts  of  rational  life  by  observing  the  develop- 
ment of  these  facts  from  such  as  preceded  tliem  within  the  range  of 
separate  kindreds,  tribes  and  peoples.  The  investigation  of  com- 
parative ethnology  inquires  alter  the  causes  of  facts  in  national 
life  by  collecting  identical  or  similar  ethnological  data  wherever  they 
may  be  found  in  the  world,  and  by  drawing  inferences  from  these 
materials  to  identical  or  similar  causes.  This  method  is  therefore 
qutle  unkistoricat.  1 1  severs  things  that  have  been  hitherto  regarded 
as  closely  joined  and  arranges  these  shreds  into  new  combinations  " 
{Critndrtss,  i.  14}. 

This  is  not  a  mere  paradox,  but  the  necessary  outcome  of  the 
situation  in  respect  of  the  material  used.  What  is  being  sought 
is  not  common  origin  or  a  common  stock  of  ideas,  but  recourse 
to  similar  expedients  in  similar  situations,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  results  of  ethnology  that  it  can  show  how  peoples 
entirely  cut  off  from  each  other  and  even  placed  in  very  different 
planes  of  development  can  resort  to  analogous  solutions  in 
analogous  emergencies.  Is  not  the  custom  of  the  so-called 
Couvade — ^the  pretended  confinement  of  the  husband  when  a 
child  is  bdhi  to  hb  wife — ^a  most  quafait  and  seemingly  recondite 
ceremony?  Yet  we  find  it  practised  in  the  same  way  by  Basques, 
Califomian  Indians,  and  some  Siberian  tribes.  They  have  surely 
not  borrowed  from  each  other,  nor  have  they  kept  the  ceremony 
as  a  remnant  of  the  time  when  they  formed  one  race:  in  each 
case,  evidently  the  passage  from  a  matriarchal  state  to  a  patri- 
archal has  suggested  it,  and  a  very  appropriate  method  it  seems  to 
establish  the  fact  of  fatherhood  in  a  solemn  and  graphic  though 
artificial  manner.  Again,  an  inscription  from  the  Cretan  town 
of  Gortyn,  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Archaeology 
(2nd  series,  vol.  i.,  1897)  by  Halbherr,  tells  us  that  the  weapons  of 
a  warrior,  the  wool  of  a  woman,  the  plough  of  a  peasant,  could 
not  bfle  taken  from  them  as  pledges.  We  find  a  similar  idea  in 
the  prohibition  to  take  from  a  knight  his  weapons,  from  a  villein 
his  plough,  in  payment  of  fines,  which  obtained  in  medieval 
England  and  was  actually  inserted  in  Magna  Carta.  Here  also 
the  similarity  extends  to  details,  and  is  certainly  not  derived 
from  direct  borrowing  or  common  origin  but  from  analogies  of 
situations  translating  themselves  into  analogies  of  legal  thought. 
It  may  be  said  in  a  sense  that  for  the  ethnological  school  the  less 
relationship  there  is  between  the  compared  groups  the  more 
instructive  the  comparison  turns  out  to  be. 

The  colleciion  of  ethnological  parallels  for  the  use  of  sociology 
and  comparative  jurisprudence  has  proceeded  in  a  most  fruitful 
manner.  By  the  side  of  q>ccial  monographs  about  single  tribes 
or  geographical  groups  of  tribes,  such  as  Kamilaroi  and  Kumai, 
by  L.  Fison  &  A.  W.  Howiit  (1880),  and  The  Native  Tribes  of 
Australia,  by  Baldwin  Spencer  &  F.  G.  Gillen  (1899),  the  whole 
range  of  ethnological  jurisprudence  was  gone  throu^  by  Wilkcn 
in  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Asia,  by 
M  M.  Kovalevsky  in  regard  to  Caucasians,  &c.  As  a  rule  the 
special  monographs  turned  out  to  be  more  successful  than  the 
general  surveys,  but  the  interest  of  the  special  monographs 
themselves  depended  partly  on  the  fact  that  people's  eyes  had 
been  opened  to  the  recurrence  of  certain  widespread  phenomena 
and  types  of  development. 

5.  Ethnologists  of  Post's  school  have  not  had  it  entirely 
their  own  way,  however.  Not  only  did  their  natural  opponents, 
the  phik>k>gists.  historians  and  jurists,  reproach  them  with  lack 
of  critical  discrimination,  with  a  tendency  to  disregard  funda- 
mental distinctions,  to  wipe  out  characteristic  features,  to  thiow 
the  most  disparate  elements  into  the  sarae  pot.  In  their  own 
ranks  a  number  of  conxientious  and    scientifically  trained 
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investigators  protested  against  the  haphazard  manner  in  which  the 
most  intricate  problems  were  treated,  and  sought  to  evolve  more 
definite  methodical  rules.  P.  and  F.  Sarrasin  in  their  description 
of  the  Ceylon  Veddahs  showed  a  most  primitive  race  scattered 
in  small  clusters,  monogamous  and  patriarchal  in  their  marriage 
customs  and  systems  of  relationship.  E.  A.  Westermarck 
challenged  the  sweeping  generalizations  indulged  in  by  many 
ethnologists  about  primitive  promiscuity  in  sexual  rebtions 
and  the  necessary  passage  of  all  human  tribes  through  the  stages 
of  matriarchy  and  group  marriage. 

A  \tTy  interesting  departure  was  attempted  by  Dargun  in  his 
studies  on  the  origin  and  development  of  properly  and  his  treatise 
on  mother-right  and  marriage  by  capture.  His  lead  was  followed 
by  R.  Hildebrand  in  the  monograph  on  law  and  custom.  The 
principal  idea  of  these  inquirers  may  be  sutcd  as  follows.  We 
must  utilize  ethnological  as  well  as  historical  materials  from  the 
whole  worid,  but  it  is  no  use  doing  this  indiscriminately.  Fruit- 
ful comparisons  may  be  instituted  mainly  in  the  case  of  tribes 
on  the  same  level  in  their  general  culture  and  especially  their 
economic  pursuits.  Hunting  tribes  must  be  primarily  compared 
with  other  hunters,  fishers  with  fishers,  pastoral  nations  with 
pastoral  nations,  agriculturists  with  agriculturists;  nations  in 
transitional  stages  from  one  type  of  culture  to  the  other  have  to 
t)e  grouped  and  examined  by  themselves.  The  result  would  be 
to  establish  ceruin  parallel  lines  in  the  development  of  institu- 
tions and  customs.  From  this  point  of  view  both  Dargun  and 
Hildebrand  attacked  the  prevailing  theory  of  primitive  commun- 
ism and  insisted  on  the  atomistic  individualism  of  the  rudimen- 
tary civilization  of  hunting  tribes.  Collectivism  in  the  ueatment 
of  ownership,  common  field  husbandry,  practices  of  joint 
holdings,  co-aration,  common  stores,  &c.,  make  their  appearance 
according  to  Dargun  in  consequence  of  the  drawing  together  of 
scattered  groups  and  smaller  independent  settlements.  An 
evolution  of  the  same  kind  leading  from  loose  unions  around 
mothers  through  marriage  by  capture  to  patriarchal  kindreds 
was  traced  in  the  history  of  relationship.  Grosse  {DU  Formen 
der  Famiiie  und  dcr  Wirlschaft^  1S96)  followed  in  a  similar  strain. 
Another  line  of  criticism  was  opened  up  from  the  side  of  exact 
sociological  study.  Its  best  exponent  is  Steinmetz,  who  represents 
with  Wilken  the  Dutch  group  of  investigators  of  social  pheno- 
mena. He  takes  up  a  standpoint  which  severs  him  entirely  from 
the  linguistic  and  historic  school.  In  a  discourse  on  the  Meaning 
of  Sociology  (p.  10)  he  expresses  himself  in  the  following  words: 
"  One  who  judges  of  the  social  state  of  the  Hindus  by  the  book 
of  Manu  takes  the  ideal  notions  of  one  portion  of  the  people  for 
the  actual  conditionsof  all  its  parts."  In  regard  to  jurisprudence 
he  distinguishes  carefully  between  art  and  science.  "Juris- 
prudence in  the  wider  sense  is  an  art,  the  art  of  framing  rules 
for  social  intercourse  in  so  far  as  these  rules  can  be  put  into  exe- 
cution by  the  state  and  its  organs,  as  well  as  the  art  of  inter- 
preting and  applying  these  rules.  In  another  sense  it  is  pure 
science,  the  investigation  of  all  consciously  formulated  and 
actually  practised  rules,  and  of  their  conditions  and  founda- 
tions, in  fact  of  the  entire  social  life  of  existing  and  bygone 
nations,  without  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  which  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  Law  as  its  outcome  is,  of  course, 
impossible."  In  this  sense  jurisprudence  is  a  part  of  ethnology 
and  of  the  comparative  history  of  culture.  But  in  order  to 
grapple  with  such  a  tremendous  task  comparative  jurisprudence 
has  not  only  to  call  to  help  the  study  of  scattered  ethnological 
facts.  This  is  not  sufficient  to  widen  the  frame  of  observation 
and  to  realize  the  relative  character  of  the  principles  with  which 
practical  lawyers  operate,  without  ever  putting  in  question  their 
general  acceptance  or  logical  derivations.  Ethnological  studies 
themselves  have  to  look  for  guidance  to  psychology,  especially 
to  the  psychology  of  emotional  life  and  of  character.  Although 
these  branches  of  psychological  science  have  been  much  le^ 
investigated  than  the  study  of  intellectual  processes,  they  still 
afford  material  help  to  the  ethnologist  and  the  comparative 
jurist;  and  SteinmeU  himself  made  a  remarkable  attempt  to 
utilize  1  psychological  analysis  of  the  feelings  ol  revenge  in  his 
Orifiar  of  PHtHskment, 


6.  The  necessity  of  employing  more  stringent  standards  of 
criticisms  and  more  exact  methods  is  now  recognized,  and  it 
is  characteristic  that  the  foremost  contemporary  representative 
of  comparative  jurisprudence,  Joseph  Kohler  of  Berlin,  priitcipal 
editor  of  the  Zcilschn/t  Jur  vgl.  Rechlswisansckajl,  often 
gives  expression  to  this  view.  Beginning  with  studies  of 
procedure  and  private  law  in  the  provinces  of  Germany  where 
the  French  law  of  the  Code  Napoleon  was  still  applied,  be  has 
thrown  his  whole  energy  into  monographic  surveys  and  investi- 
gations in  all  the  departments  of  historical  and  ethnological 
jurisprudence.  The  code  of  Khammurabi  and  the  Babylonian 
contracts,  the  ancient  Hindu  codes  and  juridical  commentaries 
on  them,  the  legal  customs  of  the  different  tribes  and  provinces 
of  India,  the  collection  and  sifting  of  the  legal  customs  of  abori- 
gines in  the  German  colonies  in  Africa,  the  materials  supplied 
by  investigators  of  Australian  and  American  tribes,  the  history 
of  legal  customs  of  the  Mahommedans,  and  numberless  other 
points  of  ethnological  research,  have  been  treated  by  him  in 
articles  in  his  Zcilschrifl  and  in  other  publications.  Comprehen- 
sive attempts  have  also  been  made  by  him  at  a  synthetic  treat- 
ment of  certain  sides  of  the  law — like  the  law  of  debt  in  his  Shake- 
speare vor  dem  Forum  der  Jurisprudent  (1885)  or  his  Primitive 
History  of  Marriage.  Undoubtedly  we  have  not  to  deal  in  this  case 
with  mere  accumubtion  of  material  or  with  remarks  on  casual 
analogies.  And  yet  the  importance  of  these  works  consists 
mainly  in  their  extensive  xange  of  observation.  The  critical 
side  is  still  on  the  second  plane,  although  not  conspicuously 
absent  as  in  the  case  of  Post  and  some  of  his  followers.  We  may 
sympathize  cordially  with  Kohler's  exhortation  to  work  for  a 
universal  history  of  Uw  without  yet  perceiving  dearly  what  the 
stages  of  this  universal  history  are  going  to  be.  Wc  may  acknow- 
ledge the  enormous  imporlajice  of  Morgan's  and  Bachofen's 
discoveries  without  feeling  bound  to  recognize  that  all  tribes 
and  nations  of  the  earth  have  gone  substantially  through  the 
same  forms  of  development  in  respect  of  marriage  custom,  and 
without  admitting  that  the  evidence  for  a  universal  spread  of 
group-marriage  has  been  produced.  Altogether  the  reproach 
seems  not  entirely  unfounded  that  investigations  of  this  kind 
are  carried  on  too  much  under  the  sway  of  a  preconceived  ootion 
that  some  highly  peculiar  arrangement  entirely  different  from 
what  we  are  practising  nowadays — say  sexual  promiscuity  or 
communism  in  the  treatment  of  property — must  be  made  out 
as  a  universal  clue  to  eariier  stages  of  devcIopmenL  Kohler's 
occasional  remarks  on  matters  of  method  (e.g.  ZeitscJtift  fur 
vgl.  Recktswissenschaft,xii.  193  seq.)  seem  hardly  adequate  to 
dispel  this  impression.  But  in  his  own  work  and  in  that  of  some 
of  his  compeers  and  followers,  J.  E.  Hitzig,  Hellwig,  Max  Huber, 
R.  Dareste,  more  exact  forms  and  means  of  inquiry  are  gradually 
put  into  practice,  and  the  results  testify  to  a  distinct  heightening 
of  the  scientific  standard  in  this  group  of  studies  on  comparative 
jurisprudence.  Especially  conspicuous  in  this  respect  are 
three  tendencies:  (a)  the  growing  disinclination  to  accept  super- 
ficial analysis  between  phenomena  belonging  to  widely  dificrent 
spheres  of  culture  as  necessarily  produced  by  identical  causes 
{e.g.  Darinsky's  review  of  Kovalevsky's  assumptions  as  to  group 
marriage  among  the  Caucasian  tribes,  Z.Jiir  vgl.  Rw.,  xiv.  ijj 
seq.) ;  (b)  the  selection  of  definite  historical  or  ethnological  terri- 
tories for  monographic  inquiries,  in  the  course  of  which  arrange- 
ments observed  elsewhere  are  treated  as  suggestive  material 
for  supplying  gaps  and  starting  possible  expknations:  Kohler's 
own  contributions  have  been  mainly  of  this  kind;  (c)  the  treat- 
ment of  selected  subjecu  by  an  intensive  legal  analysis,  bringing 
out  the  principles  underiying  one  or  the  other  rule,  its  possible 
differentiation,  the  means  of  its  application  in  practice,  &c.. 
Hellwig's  monograph  on  the  right  of  sanctuary  in  savage  com- 
munities (Das  Asylrcchl  da  Naturvdlker)  may  be  named  in  illus- 
tration of  this  analytical  tendency.  Altogether,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  stage  has  been  reached  by  comparative  juris- 
prudence when,  after  a  hasty,  one  might  almost  say  a  voracious 
consumption  of  materials,  investigators  begin  to  strive  towards 
careful  sifting  of  evidence  and  a  conscious  examination  of 
methods  and  critical  rules  which  have  to  be  followed  in  order 
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to  make  the  inreitigBtioiis  tmdertaken  in  this  line  worthy  of  tbdr 
scientific  aims.  Until  the  latter  has  been  done  many  students, 
whose  trend  of  thought  would  seem  to  lead  them  naturally  into 
this  domain,  may  be  repelled  by  the  imcritical  indistinctness 
with  which  mere  analogies  are  treated  as  elusive  proofs  by  some 
of  the  representatives  of  the  comparative  school.  F.  W.  Mail- 
land,  for  instance,  was  always  kept  back  by  such  considerations. 

7.  It  is  desirable,  in  conclusion,  to  review  the  entire  domain 
of  comparative  jurisprudence,  and  to  formulate  the  chief  prin- 
ciples of  method  which  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  course  of  this  study.  It  is  evident,  to  begin  with,  that  a 
scientific  comparison  of  facts  must  be  directed  towards  two  aims 
—towards  establishing  and  explaining  similarity,  and  towards 
enumerating  and  eq>laining  differences.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  same  material  may  be  studied  from  both  points  of  view, 
though  logically  these  are  two  distinct  processes. 

(0)  Now  at  this  initial  stage  we  have  already  to  meet  a  diffi- 
culty and  to  guard  against  a  misconception:  we  have  namely 
to  reckon  with  the  plurality  of  causes,  and  are  therefore  debarred 
from  assuming  that  wherever  similar  phenomena  are  forth- 
coming they  are  always  produced  by  identical  causes.  Death 
may  be  produced  by  various  agents— by  sickness,  by  poison,  by 
a  blow.  The  habit  of  wearing  mourning  upon  the  death  of  a 
relation  is  a  widespread  habit,  and  yet  it  is  not  always  to  be 
ascribed  to  real  or  supposed  grief  and  the  wish  to  express  it  in 
one's  outward  get-up.  Savage  people  are  known  to  go  into 
mourning  in  order  to  conceal  themselves  from  the  terrible  spirit 
of  the  dead  which  would  recognize  them  in  their  everyday  cos- 
tpmc  (Jhering,  Der  Zweck  im  Recht,  and  ed.,  1884-1886)*  This  is 
certainly  a  momentous  difficulty  at  the  start,  but  it  can  be  greatly 
reduced  and  guarded  against  in  actual  investigation.  In  the 
example  taken  we  are  led  to  suppose  different  origin  because 
we  are  informed  as  to  the  motives  of  the  external  (xremony,  and 
thus  we  are  taught  to  look  not  only  to  bare  facts,  but  to  the 
psychdogical  environment  in  which  they  appear.  And  it  is 
evident  that  the  greater  the  complexity  of  observed  phenomena, 
the  more  they  are  made  up  of  different  elements  welded  Into  one 
sum,  the  less  probability  there  is  that  we  have  to  do  with  conse- 
quences derived  from  different  causes.  The  recurrence  of  group- 
marriage  in  Australia  and  among  the  Red  Indians  of  North 
ADMrica  can  in  no  way  be  explained  by  the  working  of  entirely 
different  agencies.  And  it  may  be  added  that  in  most  cases  of 
an  analysis  of  social  institutions  the  limits  of  human  probability 
and  reasonable  assumption  do  not  coincide  with  mathematical 
possibility  in  any  sense.  When  we  rc^ster  our  facts  and  causes 
in  algebraic  forms,  marking  the  first  with  a,  b,  c,  and  the  latter 
with  JT,  y,  f ,  we  are  apt  to  demand  a  degree  of  precision  which  is 
hardly  ever  to  be  met  with  in  dealing  with  social  facts  and 
causes.  Let  us  rest  content  with  reasonable  inferences  and 
probable  explanations. 

(6)  The  easiest  way  of  explaining  a  given  similarity  is  by 
attributing  it  to  a  direct  loan.  The  process  of  reception,  of  the 
borrowing  of  one  people  from  the  other,  plays  a  most  notable 
part  in  the  history  of  institutions  and  ideas.  The  Japanese 
have  in  our  days  engrafted  many  European  institutions  on  their 
perfealy  distina  dviltzation;  the  Germans  have  used  for  cen 
tunes  what  was  termed  euphemtsticaliy  the  Roman  law  of  the 
present  time  {heutiges  rMtiKkes  Reckt)i  the  Romans  absorbed 
an  enormous  amount  of  Greek  and  Oriental  law  in  their  famous 
juriscNTudence.  A  check  upon  explanation  by  direct  loan  will, 
of  courM,  lie  in  the  fact  that  two  societies  are  entirely  discon 
nected,  so  that  it  comes  to  be  very  improbable  that  one  drew  its 
kws  from  the  other.  Although  migrations  of  words,  legends, 
beliefs,  charms,  have  been  shown  by  Theodor  Benfey  and  his 
school  to  range  over  much  wider  areas  than  might  be  supposed 
on  the  face  of  it,  still,  in  the  case  of  law,  in  so  far  as  it  has  to 
regulate  material  conditions,  the  limits  have  perhaps  to  be  drawn 
rather  narrowly.  In  any  case  we  shaU  not  look  to  India  in  order 
to  explain  the  burning  of  widows  among  the  negroes  of  Africa; 
the  suU€4  may  be  the  example  of  this  custom  which  happens 
to  be  most  familiar  to  us,  but  it  is  certainly  not  the  only  root  of 
it  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 


It  is  mach  mora  difficult  to  make  out  the  share  of  direct 
borrowing  in  the  case  of  peoples  who  might  conceivably  have  in- 
fluenced one  another.  A  faarid  and  fast  rule  cannot  be  laid  down 
in  such  cases,  and  everything  depends  on  the  weighing  of  evidence 
and  sometimes  on  almost  instinctive  estimates.  The  use  of  a 
wager  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribunal  in  the  early  procedure  of  the 
Romans  and  Greeks,  the  sacr amentum  and  the  xpt;rai^a,  with 
a  similar  growth  of  the  sum  laid  down  by  the  parties  in  proportion 
to  the  interests  at  stake,  has  been  explained  by  a  direct  borrow- 
ing by  the  Romans  from  ihe  Greeks  at  the  time  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  legislation  (Hofmaan,  Beitrdge  zur  Gesckichie  da 
grieckischen  und  rdmisekm  Reckts).  No  direct  proof  is  available 
for  this  hypothesis,  and  the  question  in  dispute  might  have 
lain  for  ever  between  this  explanation  and  that  based  on  the 
analogous  development  in  the  two  closely  related  branches 
of  hiw.  The  further  study  of  the  legal  antiquities  of  other 
branches  of  the  Aryan  race  leads  one  to  suppose,  however,  that 
we  have  actually  to  do  with  the  latter  and  not  with  the  former 
eventuality.  Why  should  the  popular  custom  of  the  V»d4ni  in 
Bohemia  (Kapras,  "Das  Pfandrecht  in  altbshraischen  Land- 
recht,"  Z.  fUr  vgf,  R.-^rissensckap,  xvii.  434  seq.),  regulating  the 
wager  of  litigation  in  the  case  of  two  parties  submitting  their 
dispute  to  the  decision  of  a  public  tribunal,  turn  out  to  be  so 
simihir  to  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  process?  And  the  Teutonic 
Wedde  i^uld  further  countenance  the  view  that  we  have  to 
do  in  this  case  with  analogous  expediency  or,  possibly,  common 
origin,  not  loans.  But  while  dwelling  on  considerations  which 
may  dlisprove  the  assumption  of  direct  loans,  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention  circumstances  that  may  render  such  an  assuinpti<m  the 
best  available  explanation  for  certain  points  of  similarity.  We 
mean  especially  the  recurrence  of  special  secondary  traits  not 
deduqble  from  the  nature  of  the  relations  compared.  Termino- 
logical parallels  are  especially  convincing  in  such  cases.  An 
example  of  most  careful  linguistic  investigation  attended  l^ 
important  residts  is  presented  by  W.  Thomsen's  treatment  oif 
the  affinities  between  the  languages  and  cultures  of  the  peoples, 
of  northern  and  eastern  Europe.  Taking  the  indicatbns  in 
regard  to  the  influence  of  Germanic  tribes  on  Finns  and  Lapps, 
we  find,  for  instance,  that  the  Finnish  race  has  stood  for  some 
1500  or  2000  years  under  "  the  influence  of  several  Germanic 
languages^-partly  of  a  more  ancient  fortn  of  Gothic  than  that 
represented  by  Ulfilas,  partly  of  a  northern  (Scandinavian) 
tbngue  and  even  possibly  of  a  common  Gothic-northern  one.** 
The  in^Mrtance  of  these  linguistic  investigations  for  our  subject 
becomes  ^parent  when  we  find  that  a  series  of  most  important 
legal  and  political  terms  has  been  imported  from  Teutonic  into 
Finm'sh.  For  example,  the  Finnish  Kuningas,  **  king,"  comet 
from  a  Germanic  root  illustrated  by  O.  Norse  konung^  O.  H.  Get. 
ckuning,  K.'S.cyniHg,Go\ix.  thiudans.  The  Finnish  valto,"  power," 
"  authority,"  is  of  Germanic  origin,  as  shown  by  O.  N.  void, 
Goth,  vaidan.  The  Finnish  kikla^  a  compact  secured  by  solemn 
promise,  is  akin  with  O.  N.  gisl,  A.-S.  gisdf  O.  H.  Ger.  gls&i, 
"hostage."  The  explanation  for  Finnish  vuokrat  "interest," 
"usury,"  is  to  be  found  in  Gothic  vokrs,  O.  N.  oi^r,  Ger.  Wucheff  &c. 
(W.  Thomsen,  Ober  den  Einfiuss  dcf  germanischen  Sprachen  at^ 
die  Finnisck-lappischen,  trans.  £.  Sievers,  1870,  p.  x66  seq.; 
cf.  W.  Thomsen,  TIU  Jtehtions  between  Ancient  Russia  and  Scan- 
dinavia and  the  Origin  of  the  Russian Siat^,  p.  127  seq.;  Miklosich, 
"  Die  Fremdw5rter  in  den  slavischen  Sprachen/'  Denksckriflen 
der  Wiener  AkademU,  Ph.  hist.  Klasse,  XV.). 

{c)  The  next  group  of  analogies  is  formed  by  cases  which 
may  be  reduced  to  common  origin.  In  addition  to  what  has 
already  been  said  on  the  subject  in  connexion  with  the  literature 
of  the  historical  school,  we  must  point  out  that  in  the  case  of 
kindred  peoples  this  form  of  derivation  has,  of  course,  to  be 
primarily  considered.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  original  stock  of  cultural  notions  of  a  race, 
and  when  analogies  in  the  framing  and  working  of  institutions 
and  legal  rules  arc  supported  by  linguistic  affinities.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  Aryan  languages  in  regard  to  terms  denoting 
family  organiaatioo  and  relationship  can  in  no  way  be  dis- 
regarded, whatever  our  view  may  be  ab^ut  thd  most  primitive 
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Stages  of  devdopment  in  this  respect.  The  fact  that  the  common 
stock  of  Aryan  languages  and  of  Aryan  legal  customs  points  to 
a  patriarchal  organization  of  the  family  may  be  regarded 
as  established,  and  it  is  certainly  an  imporunt  fact  drawn 
from  a  very  ancient  stage  of  human  history,  although  there 
are  indications  that  still  more  primitive  formations  may  be 
discovered. 

Inferences  in  the  direction  ot  common  origin  become  more 
doubtful  when  we  argue,  not  that  certain  facts  proceed  from 
•  common  stock  of  notions  embodied  in  the  early  culture  of  a 
race  before  it  was  broken  up  into  several  branches,  but  that 
they  have  to  be  accounted  for  as  instances  of  a  similar  treatment 
of  legal  problems  by  different  peoples  of  the  same  ethnic  family. 
The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  in  such  a  case  is  that,  methodi- 
cally, the  customs  of  kindred  nations  have  the  first  claim  to 
comparison.  It  is  evident  that  in  dealing  with  blood  feud, 
composition  for  homicide,  and  the  like,  among  the  Germans  or 
Slavs,  the  evidence  of  other  Aryan  Uibes  has  to  be  primarily 
studied.  But  it  is  by  no  means  useless  for  the  investigator  of  these 
problems  to  inform  himself  about  the  aspect  of  such  customs 
in  the  life  of  nations  of  other  descent,  and  especially  of  savage 
tribes.  The  motives  underlying  legal  rules  in  this  respect  are 
to  a  large  extent  suggested  by  feelings  and  considerations  which 
are  not  in  any  way  peculiarly  Aryan,  and  may  be  fully  illustrated 
from  other  sources,  as  has  been  done  e.g.  in  Steinmetz's  Origins 
of  Punishment. 

id)  This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  what  maybe  called  discou" 
nected  analogies.  They  are  instructive  in  so  far  as  they  go  back, 
not  to  any  continuous  development,  but  to  the  fundamental, 
psychological  and  logical  unity  of  human  nature.  In  similar 
tircumstances  human  beings  are  likely  to  solve  the  same  problems 
in  the  same  way.  Take  a  rather  late  and  special  case.  In  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws  of  Ine,  a  king  who  lived  in  the  7th  century, 
it  is  enacted  that  no  landowner  should  be  allowed  to  claim  per- 
sonal labour  service  from  his  tenants  unless  he  provides  them 
not  merely  with  land,  but  with  their  homesteaids.  Now  an 
exactly  similar  rule  is  found  in  the  sUtement  of  rural  by-laws 
to  be  enforced  on  great  domains  in  Africa,  which  had  been  taken 
over  by  the  imperial  fiscus— the  Lex  Manciana  (cf.  Schultcn, 
Lex  manciana).  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  assuming 
a  direct  transference  of  the  rule  from  ofte  place  to  the  other: 
it  reflects  considerations  of  natural  equity  which  in  both  cases 
were  directed  against  similar  encroachments  of  powerful  land- 
owners on  a  dependent  .peasant  population.  In  both  instances 
government  interfered  to  draw  the  line  between  the  payment 
of  rent  and  the  performance  of  Ubour,  and  fastened  on  the 
same  feature  to  fix  the  limit,  namely,  on  the  difference  between 
peasants  living  in  their  own  homes  and  those  who  had  been 
settled  by  the  landowner  on  his  farms.  Of  such  analogies, 
the  study  of  savage  life  presents  a  great  number,  e.g.  the  widely 
spread  practices  of  purification  by  ordeal  (H.  C.  Lea,  Superstition 
and  Force). 

(e)  Organizing  thought  always  sedu  to  substitute  order  for 
chaotic  variety.  Observations  as  to  disconnected  analogies  lead 
to  attempts  to  systematize  them  from  some  comprehensive  point 
of  view.  These  attempts  may  take  the  shape  of  a  theory 
of  consecutive  stages  of  development.  Similar  facts  appear  over 
end  over  again  in  ethnological  and  antiquarian  evidence, 
because  all  peoples  and  tribes,  no  matter  what  their  race  and 
geographical  position,  go  through  the  same  series  of  social 
arrangements.  This  is  the  fundamental  idea  which  directed 
the  researches  of  Maine,  McLennan,  Morgan,  Post,  Kohler, 
although  each  of  these  scholars  formulated  his  sequence  of 
stages  in  a  peculiar  way.  McLennan,  for  instance,  puts  the  idea 
referred  to  in  the  following  words^— 

"  In  short,  it  is  suggested  to  ut,  that  the  history  of  human  society 
is  that  of  a  development  fdlowing  very  slowly  one  general  law,  and 
that  the  variety  of  forms  of  life  of  domestic  and  dvtl  institution 
— is  ascribable  mainly  to  the  unequal  development  of  the  different 
sections  of  mankind.  .  .  .  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  inform 
ourselves  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  least  developed  races.  To  begin 
with  them  is  to  begin  with  history  at  the  farthest-back  point  of 
time  to  which,  except  by  argument  and  inference,  we  can  reach. 


Their  condition,  as  it  may  to^y  be  observed,  is  truly  the  1 
ancient  condition  of  man  '  {Stitdus  tn  Anctent  History^  and  m 
9.  15). 

On  this  basis  we  might  draw  up  tables  of  consecutive  stages, 
of  which  the  simplest  may  be  uken  from  Post:— 

"  Four  types  of  orj^anization :  the  tribal,  the  territorial,  the 
seigtvortal,  and  the  social.  The  first  has  as  its  basts  marriage  and 
relationship  by  blood,  the  second,  neighbouring  occupation  of  a 
district :  the  third,  patronage  relations  between  lora  and  oepciKlants: 
the  fourth,  social  intercourse  and  contractual  relations  between 
individual  personalities  "  (Post,  CrnndrisSt  L  14). 

This  may  be  supplemented  from  Friedrichs  in  regard  to 
initial  stages  of  family  organization.  He  reckons  four  stages  of 
this  kind;  promiscuity,  loose  relations,  matriarchal  family, 
patriarchal  family,  modem,  bilateral  family  (Z.  /.  tgi.  R. 
vfissenschaft).  This  mode  of  grouping  similar  phenomena  as  a 
sequence  of  stages  leads  to  a  conception  of  universal  history  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  And  as  such  it  has  been  realized  and  advocated 
by  Kohler  (see  e.g.  his  article  in  Helmolt's  World's  History, 
Eng.  trans,  i.).  Prompted  by  this  conception  several  represen- 
tative of  comparative  jurisprudence  have  found  no  difficulty 
to  insert  such  a  peculiar  institution  as  group-marriage  into  the 
general  and  obligatory  course  of  legal  evolution.  It  b  to  be 
noticed,  however,  that  Kohler  himself  has  entered  a  distinct 
protest  against  McLennan's  and  Post's  view  that  the  more 
rudimentary  a  people's  culture  is,  the  more  archaic  it  is, 
and  the  earh'cr  it  has  to  be  placed  in  the  natural  sequence 
of  evolution.  This  would  create  difficulties  in  the  case  of  tribes 
of  exceedingly  low  culture,  like  the  Ceylon  Veddahs,  who  live  in 
monogamous  and  patriarchal  groups.  According  to  Kohler's 
view,  neither  the  mere  fact  of  a  low  standard  of  culture,  nor  the 
fact  that  a  certain  legal  custom  precedes  another  in  some  cases 
in  point  of  time,  settles  the  natural  sequence  of  development. 
The  process  of  development  must  be  studied  in  casn  when  it  is 
sufficiently  clear,  gaps  in  other  cases  have  to  be  supplied 
accordingly,  and  the  working  together  of  distinct  institutions, 
especially  in  cases  when  there  is.  no  ethnic  connexion,  has  to 
be  especially  notked.  These  are  counsels  of  perfection,  but 
Kohler's  own  example  shows  sufficiently  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
follow  them  to  the  letter.  One  thing  is,  however,  clearly 
indicated  by  these  and  similar  criticisms;  it  is,  at  the  least, 
premature  to  sketch  anything  like  a  course  of  universal  develop- 
ment for  legal  history.  We  have  grave  doubts  whether  the 
time  will  ever  come  for  laying  down  any  single  course  of  that 
kind.  The  attempts  made  hitherto  have  generally  led  to  over- 
stating the  value  of  certain  parts  of  (he  evidence  and  to  squeezing 
special  traits  Into  a  supposed  general  course  of  evolution. 

(/)  Another  group  of  thinkers  is  therefore  content  to  systema- 
tize and  explain  the  material  from  the  point  of  view,  not  oC 
universal  history,  but  of  correspondence  to  economic  stages  ami, 
types.  This  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  leading  idea  in  Dargun's  or 
Hildebrand's  investigations.  It  is  needless  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  or  wrong  of  particular  suggestions  made  by  these 
writers.  The  place  assigned  to  individualism  and  collectivism 
may  be  adequate  or  not;  how  far  can  be  settled  only  by  special 
inquiries.  But  the  general  uend  of  study  Initiated  in  this  direc- 
tion is  certainly  a  promising  one,  if  only  one  consideration  of 
method  is  well  kept  in  view.  Investigators  ought  to  be  very 
chary  of  laying  down  certain  combinations  as  the  necessary 
outcome  of  certain  economic  situations.  Such  combinations  or 
consequences  certainly  exist;  pastoral  husbandry,  the  life  oC 
scattered  hunting  groups,  the  conditions  of  agriculturists  under 
feudal  nde,  certainly  contain  elements  which  will  recur  in  divers 
ethnical  surroundings.  But  we  must  not  forget  a  feature  which  is 
constantly  before  our  eyes  in  real  life:  namely,  that  different 
minds  and  characters  will  draw  different  and  perhaps  opposite 
conclusions  in  exactly  similar  outward  conditions.  This  may 
happen  in  identical  or  similar  geographical  environment;  let  us 
only  think  of  ancient  Greeks  and  Turks  on  the  Balkan  peninsula, 
or  of  ancient  Greeks  and  modern  Greeks  for  that  matter.  But 
even  the  same  historical  medium  leaves,  as  a  rule,  scope  for 
treatment  of  legal  problems  on  divers  lines.  Take  systems  of 
succession.    They  exercise  the  most  potent  influence  on  the 
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•tructure  and  life  of  society.  Undivided  succession,  whether 
in  the  form  of  primogeniture  or  in  that  of  junior  right,  sacrifices 
equity  and  natural  affection  to  the  economic  efficiency  of  estates, 
^ual-partition  rules,  like  gavelkind  or  parage^  lead  in  an  exactly 
opposite  direction.  And  yet  both  sets  of  rules  co-existed  among 
the  agriculturists  of  feudal  England;  communities  placed  in 
nearly  identical  historical  positions  followed  one  or  the  other 
of  these  rules.  The  same  may  be  said  of  typci^  of  dweUing  and 
forms  of  settlement.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  enough  to  start 
from  a  given  economic  condition  as  if  it  were  bound  to  regulate 
with  fatalistic  precision  all  the  incidents  of  legal  custom  and 
social  intercourse.  We  have  to  start  from  actual  facts  as 
complex  results  of  many  causes,  and  to  try  to  reduce  as  much  as 
we  can  of  this  material  to  the  action  of  economic  forces  in  a 
particular  stage  or  type  of  developmenL 

(f)  The  psychological  diversities  of  mankind  in  deah'ng 
with  the  same  or  similar  problems  of  food  and  property,  of 
procreation  and  marriage,  of  common  defence  and  relationship, 
of  intercourse  and  contrast,  &c,  open  another  possibility  for 
the  grouping  of  facts  and  the  explanation  of  their  evolution. 
It  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  trace  the  reasons  and  causes 
of  synthetic  combinations  in  the  history  of  society.  That  is,  we 
can  hardly  go  beyond  noting  that  certain  disconnected  features  of 
social  life  appear  together  and  react  on  each  other.  But  it  is 
easier  and  more  promising  to  approach  the  mass  of  our  material 
from  the  analytical  side,  taking  hold  of  certain  principles, 
or  rules,  or  institutions,  and  tracing  them  to  their  natural 
consequences  either  through  a  direct  systematization  of  re> 
corded  facts  or,  when  these  fail,  through  logical  inferences. 
Some  of  the  most  brilliant  and  useful  work  in  the  historical 
study  of  law  has  been  effected  on  these  lines.  Mommsen's 
theory  of  Roman  magistracy,  Jhering's  theory  of  the  struggle 
for  right,  Kohler's  view  of  the  evolution  of  contract,  &c.,  have 
been  evolved  by  such  a  process  of  legal  analysis;  and,  even  when 
such  generalixations  have  to  be  curtailed  or  complicated  later 
on,  they  serve  their  turn  as  a  powerful  means  of  organizing 
evidence  and  suggesting  reasonable  exptanatk)ns.  The  attribute 
of  *'  reasonableness  "  has  to  be  reckoned  with  laigely  in  such 
cases.  Analytical  explanations  are  attractive  to  students 
because  they  substitute  logical  clearness  for  irrational  accumula- 
tion of  traits  and  facts.  They  do  so  to  a  large  extent  through 
appeals  to  the  logic  and  to  the  reason  common  to  us  and  to 
the  people  we  are  studying.  This  deductive  element  has  to 
be  closely  watched  and  tested  from  the  side  of  a  concrete  study 
of  the  evidence,  but  it  seems  destined  to  play  a  very  prominent 
part  in  the  comparative  history  of  law,  because  legal  analysis 
and  construction  have  at  all  times  striven  to  embody  logic 
and  equity  in  the  domain  of  actual  interests  and  forces.  And, 
as  we  have  seen  in  our  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
recent  comparative  studies  tend  to  make  the  share  of  juridical 
analysis  in  given  relative  surroundings  larger  and  larger.  What 
is  so  difficult  of  attainment  to  single  workers— a  harmonious 
appreciation  of  the  combined  influences  of  common  origin,  re- 
ception of  foreign  custom,  recurring  psychological  combinations, 
the  driving  forces  of  economic  culture  and  of  the  dialectical 
process  of  legal  thought,  will  be  achieved,  it  may  be  hoped,  by 
the  enthusiastic  and  brotherly  exertions  of  all  the  workers  in 
the  field. 
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JURJAnI,  the  name  of  two  Arabic  scholars. 

X.  Ant)  BABJt  *Abdu-l-QAhir  ibn  'Abous-Ra^mAn  vl- 
JvRjkta  (d.  X078,)  Arabian  grammarian,  betonged  to  the 
Persian  school  and  wrote  a  famous  grammar,  the  KUdb  id- 
*Av>dtKU  nl-MVa  or  Kitdb  Mi'al  *Amil,  which  was  edited  by 
Erpenius  (Leiden,  161 7),  by  Baillie  (Calcutta,  1803),  and  by 
A.  Lockett  (Calcutta,  1814).  Ten  Arabic  commenUrieson  this 
work  exist  in  MS.,  also  two  Turkish.  It  has  been  versified  five 
times  and  translated  into  Persian.  Another  of  his  grammatical 
works  on  which  several  commentaries  have  been  written  is  the 
Kitdb  Jumalfin-Nahw, 

For  other  works  see  C.  Brockelmann's  Cesck,  der  Arabiscken 
LitUratur  (1898),  i.  288. 

2.  *AlI  ibn  Ma^oioced  vl-JusjInI  (i559-I4I4)>  Arabian 
encyclopaedic  writer,  was  bom  near  Astarftbftd  and  became 
professor  in  Shirk.  When  this  city  was  plundered  by  TlmOr 
(1387)  he  removed  to  Samarkand,  but  returned  to  Shirftz  in  1405, 
and  remained  there  until  his  death.  Of  his  thirty-one  extant 
works,  many  being  commentaries  on  other  works,  one  of  the  best 
known  is  the  Ta'rifat  {De/tnUions),  which  was  edited  by  G.  Flttge} 
(Leipzig,  1845),  published  also  in  Constantinople  (1837),  Cairo 
(1866,  &c.),  and  St  Petersburg  (1897).  (G.  W.  T.) 

JURY,  in  English  law,. a  body  of  laymen  summoned  and 
sworn  (Jurati)  to  ascertain,  under  the  guidance  of  a  judge,  the 
truth  as  to  questions  of  fact  raised  in  legal  proceedings  whether 
dvil  or  criminal.  The  development  of  the  system  of  trial  by 
jury  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  tho  greatest  achievements  of 
English  jurisprudence;  it  has  even  been  said  that  the  ultimate 
aim  of  the  English  constitution  is  "  to  get  twelve  good  men  into 
a  box."*    In  modern  times  the  English  system  of  trial  by  jury 

*  J^.  the  jury-box,  or  enclosed  space  in  which  the  jurors  sit  in 
court,  ^..,..,^..._  ._.,    -_^ ^^^ 
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has  been  adopted  In  many  amntriet  in  wlxlcli  juiy  trial  was  not 
native  or  bad  be^  strangled  or  imperfectly  developed  under 
local  conditions. 

•  The  origin  of  the  system  in  England  has  been  much  investi- 
gated by  lawyers  and  historians.  The  result  of  these  investiga- 
tions is  a  fairly  general  agreement  that  the  germ  of  jury  trial 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Prankish  inquest  {recognitio  or  inquisitio) 
transplanted  into  England  by  the  Norman  kings.  The  essence 
of  this  inquest  was  the  summoning  of  a  body  of  neighbours  by  a 
public  officer  to  give  answer  upon  oath  {recognoscere  vetUaUm) 
on  some  question  of  fact  or  law  0't»),  or  of  mixed  fact  and  kw. 
At  the  outset  the  object  of  the  inquiry  was  usually  to  obtain 
information  for  the  king,  e.g.  to  ascertain  facts  needed  for 
assessing  taxation.  Indeed  Domesday  Book  appears  to  be  made 
up  by  recording  the  answers  of  inquests. 

The  origin  of  juries  is  very  fully  discussed  in  W.  Forsyth's 
History  of  Trial  by  Jury  (1852),  and  the  various  theories  advanced 
are  more  concisely  stated  in  W.  Stubbs's  ConstUutionol  Hisfory 
(vol.  L)  and  in  E.  A.  Freeman's  Norman  Conquest  (vol.  v.). 
Until  the  modem  examination  of  historical  documents  proved 
the  contrary,  the  jury  system,  like  all  other  institutions,  was 
popularly  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  single  legislator,  and  in 
England  it  has  been  usually  assigned  to  Alfred  the  Great.  This 
supposition  is  without  historical  foundation,  nor  is  it  correct  to 
regard  the  jury  as  '*  copied  from  this  or  that  kindred  institution 
to  be  found  in  this  or  that  German  of  Scandinavian  land, "  or 
brought  over  ready  inade  by  Hengist  or  by  William.*  "  Many 
writers  of  authority,"  says  Stubbs,  "  have  maintained  that  the 
entire  jury  system  is  indigenous  in  England,  some  deriving  it 
from  Celtic  tradition  based  on  the  principles  of  Roman  law,  and 
adopted  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Normans  from  the  people 
they  had  conquered.  Others  have  regarded  it  as  a  product  of 
that  legal  genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  which  Alfred  is  the 
mythical  impersonation,  or  as  derived  by  that  nation  from  the 
customs  of  primitive  Germany  or  from  their  intercourse  with 
the  Danes.  Nor  even  when  it  is  admitted  that  the  system 
of  '  recognition  *  was  Introduced  from  Normandy  have  legal 
writers  agreed  as  to  the  source  from  which  the  Normans  them- 
selves derived  it.  One  scholar  maintains  that  it  was  brought 
by  the  Norsemen  from  Scandinavia;  another  that  it  was  derived 
from  the  processes  of  the  canon  law;  another  that  it  was  developed 
on  Gallic  soil  from  Roman  principles;  another  that  it  came 
from  Asia  through  the  crusades,"  or  was  borrowed  by  the 
Angles  and  Saxons  from  their  Slavonic  neighbours  in  northern 
Europe.  The  true  answer  is  that  forms  of  trial  resembling  the 
jury  system  in  various  particxilars  are  to  be  found  in  the  primitive 
institutions  of  all  nations.  That  which  comes  nearest  in  time 
and  character  to  trial  by  jury  is  the  system  of  recognition  by 
sworn  inquest,  introduced  into  England  by  the  Normans. 
"That  inquest,"  says  Stubbs,  "is  directly  derived  from  the 
Frank  capitularies,  into  which  it  may  have  been  adopted  from 
the  fiscal  regulations  of  the  Theodosian  code,  and  thus  own  some 
distant  relationship  with  the  Roman  jurisprudence.'*  However 
that  may  be,  the  system  of  "  recognition  "  consisted  in  questions 
of  fact,  relating  to  fiscal  or  judicial  business,  being  submitted 
by  the  officers  of  the  crown  to  sworn  witnesses  in  the  local 
conrts.  Freeman  points  out  that  the  Norman  rulers  of  En^^nd 
were  obliged,  more  than  native  rulers  would  have  been,  to  rdy 
on  this  system  for  accurate  information.  They  needed  to  have 
a  clear  and  truthful  account  of  disputed  points  set  before  them, 
and  such  an  account  was  sought  for  in  the  oaths  of  the  recog- 
nitors.* The  Norman  conquest,  therefore,  fostered  the  growth 
of  those  native  geims  common  to  England  with  other  countries 
out  of  which  the  institution  of  juries  grew.  Recognition,  as 
introduced  by  the  Normans,  is  only,  in  this  point  of  view, 
another  form  of  the  same  principle  which  shows  itself  in  the 
oompurgston,  in  tht  frith^bark  (frank-pledge),  in  every  detail  of 
the  action  of  the  popular  courts  before  the  conquest.    Admitting 

>  Freeman.  Norman  Conqtustt  v.  451. 

*  This  fact  would  account  for  the  remarkable  development  of  the 
■yiteaio*  English  groand,  as  contnated  with  icadecay  and  extinction 
in  France. 


with  Stubbs  that  the  Norman  recognition  was  the  instnuneat 
which  the  lawyers  in  England  ultimately  shaped  into  trial  hj 
jury.  Freeman  maintains  none  the  less  that  |he  latter  is  dis- 
tinctively English.  Forsyth  comes  to  substantially  the  same 
conclusion.  Noting  the  jury  germs  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period, 
he  shows  how  out  of  those  dements,  which  continued  in  fnl 
force  imder  the  Anglo-Normans,  was  produced  at  last  the 
institution  of  the  jury.  "  As  yet  it  was  only  implied  in  tbe 
requirement  that  disputed  questions  should  be  determined  by 
the  voice  of  sworn  witnesses  taken  from  the  neighbourhood,  and 
deposing  to  the  truth  of  what  they  had  seen  or  heard."  The 
conclusions  of  Sir  F.  Pollock  and  F.W.  Maitland,  expressed  in 
their  History  of  Rn^isk  Law,  and  based  on  a  closer  study,  are  to 
the  same  effect. 

This  inquest  then  was  a  royal  institution  and  not  a  survival 
from  Anglo-Saxon  law  or  popuhir  custom,  under  which  com- 
purgation and  the  ordeal  were  the  accepted  modes  of  trying 
issues  of  fact. 

T\ifi  inquest  by  recognition,  formeriy  an  inquest  of  office,  ue.  to 
ascertain  facts  in  the  Interests  of  the  crown  or  the  exchequer, 
was  gradually  allowed  between  iubjects  as  a  mode  of  setth'ng 
disputes  of  fact.  This  ei^ension  began  with  the  assize  of  novel 
disseisin,  whereby  the  king  protected  by  royal  writ  and  inquest 
of  neighbours  every  seisin  of  a  freehold.  This  was  followed  by 
the  grand  assize,  applicable  to  questions  affecring  freehold  or 
status.  A  defendant  in  such  an  action  was  enabled  by  an 
enactment  of  Henry  IL  to  decline  trial  by  combat  and  choose 
trial  by  assize,  which  was  conducted  as  follows.  The  sheriff 
summoned  four  knights  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  being  sworn 
chose  the  twelve  lawful  km'ghts  most  cognisant  of  the  facts,  to 
determine  on  their  oaths  which  had  the  better  right  to  the  land. 
If  they  all  knew  the  facts  and  were  agreed  as  to  their  verdict, 
well  and  good;  if  some  or  all  were  ignorant,  the  fact  was  certified 
in  court,  and  new  knights  were  named,  tmtU  twelve  were  found 
to  be  agreed.  The  same  course  was  followed  when  the  twelve 
were  not  unanimous.  New  knights  were  added  until  the  twelve 
were  agreed.  TYas  was  called  affordng  the  assize.  At  this 
time  the  knowledge  on  which  the  jurors  acted  was  their  own 
personal  knowledge,  acquired  independently  of  the  trial.-  "  So. 
entirely,"  says  Forsyth,  "  did  they  proceed  upon  their  own 
previously  formed  view  of  the  facte  in  dispute  that  they  seem 
to  have  considered  themselves  at  liberty  to  pay  no  attention  to 
evidence  offered  in  court,  however  deariy  it  might  disprove  the 
case  which  they  were  prepared  to  support."  The  use  of  recogni- 
tion is  prescribed  by  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  (1166)  for 
cases  of  dispute  as  to  lay  or  derical  tenure.  See  Forsyth,  p. -is i ; 
Stubbs,  i.  617. 

This  procedure  by  the  assize  was  confined  to  real  actions,  and 
while  it  preceded,  it  is  not  identical  with  the  modem  jury  trial 
in  dvil  cases,  which  was  gradually  introduced  by  consent  of  the 
parties  and  on  pressure  from  th?  judges.  Jury  trial  proper 
differs  from  the  grand  and  petty  assiz^  in  that  the  asazes  were 
simimoned  at  the  same  time  as  the  defendant  to  answer  a 
question  formulated  in  the  writ;  whereas  in  the  ordinary  jury 
Uial  no  order  for  a  jury  could  be  made  till  the  parties  by  their 
pleadings  had  come  to  an  issue  of  fact  and  had  put  themsdves 
on  the  country,  posuerunl  se  super  patriam  (Pollock  and  Mait- 
land, i.  ii9-ia8;  ii.  601,  615,  621). 

The  Grand  Jury. ^In  Anglo-Saxon  times  there  was  an  institu- 
tion analogous  to  the  grand  jury  in  criminal  cases,  viz.  the  twelve 
senior  tbegns,  who,  according  to  an  ordinance  of  iEthdrcd  II., 
were  sworn  in  the  county  court  that  they  would  accuse  no 
innocent  man  and  acquit  no  guilty  one.  The  twelve  thegns 
were  a  jury  of  presentment  or  accusation,  like  the  grand  jury  of 
later  times,  and  the  absolute  guilt  or  innocence  of  those  accused 
by  them  had  to  be  determined  by  subsequent  proceedings — by 
compurgation  or  ordeaL  Whether  this  is  the  actual  origin  of 
the  grand  jury  or  not,  the  assizes  of  Clarendon  (ii66)  and 
Northampton  (11 76)  establish  the  criminal  jury  on  a  definite 
basis. 

In  the  Uws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  the  earlier  Anglo- 
Saxon  kinfls  are  found  many  traces_of  a  i^blic  duty  to  bring 
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offendeiB  to  justice,  by  hoe  and  cry,  or  by  actioii  of  the  frW^ 
berk,  township,  tithing  or  hundred.  By  the  assiae  of  Clarendon 
It  is  directed  that  inquiry  be  made  in  each  county  and  in  each 
hundred  by  twelve  lawful  {Ugaliores)  men  of  the  hundred,  and 
by  four  lawful  men  from  each  of  the  four  vills  nearest  to  the 
scene  of  the  alleged  crime,  on  oath  to  tell  the  truth  if  in  the 
httndzed  or  vjll  there  is  any  man  accused  (reUaitu  mU  paMicatus) 
as  a  robber  or  murderer  or  thief,  or  receiver  of  such.  Theassise 
of  Northampton  added  forgery  of  coin  or  charters  (faUonaria) 
and  arson.  The  inquiry  is  to  be  held  by  the  justices  in  eyre, 
and  by  the  sherifis  in  their  county  courts.  On  a  finding  on  the 
oath  aforesaid,  the  accused  was  to  be  taken  and  to  go  td  tiie 
ordeaL  By  the  articles  of  visitation  of  1x94,  fotir  knights  are 
to  be  chosen  from  the  county  who  by  their  oath  shall  choose 
two  lawful  knights  of  each  hundred  or  wapentake,  or,  if  knights 
be  wanting,  free  and  legal  men,  so  that  the  twelve  may  answer 
for  aU  matters  within  the  hundred,  including,  says  Stubbs,  "  all 
the  pleas  of  the  crown,  the  trial  of  malefaetors  and  their  receivers, 
as  well  as  a  vast  amount  of  dvH  business."  The  proce^  thus 
described  is  now  regarded  as  an  emptoyment  of  the  Prankish 
inquest  for  the  collection  of  fama  pMica,  It  was  alternative  to 
the  rights  of  a  private  accuser  by  ai^)eal,  and  the  inquest  were 
not  exactly  either  accusers  or  witnesses,  but  gave  voice  to  public 
repute  as  to  the  criminality  of  the  persons  whom  they  presented. 
From  this  form  of  inquest  has  devek>ped  the  grand  jury  of  pre- 
sentment or  accusation,  and  the  coroner's  inquest,  which  works 
paitly  as  a  grand  jury  as  to  homicide  cases,  and  partly  as  an 
inquest  of  office  as  to  treasure  trove,  &c 

The  number  of  the  grand  jury  is  fixed  by  usage  at  not  less  than 
twelve  nor  more  than  twenty-three  jurors.  Unanimity  is  not 
required,  but  twelve  must  concur  in  the  presentment  or  indict- 
ment. ^  This  jury  retains  so  much  of  its  andent  character  that 
it  may  present  of  its  own  knowledge  or  information,  and  is  not 
tied  down  by  rules  of  evidence.  After  a  general  charge  by  the 
judge  as  to  the  bills  of  indictment  on  the  file  of  the  court,  the 
grand  jury  considers  the  bills  in  private  and  hears  upon  oath  in 
the  grand  jury  chamber  some  or  all  the  witnesses  called  in  support 
of  an  indictment  whose  names  are  endorsed  upon  the  bill.  It 
does  not  as  a  rule  hear  counsel  or  solicitors  for  the  prosecution, 
nor  does  it  see  or  hear  the  accused  or  his  witnesses,  and  it  is  not 
concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  defence,  its  functions  being  to 
ascertain  whether  there  is  a  prima  lade  case  against  the  accused 
justifying  his  trial  If  it  thinks  that  there  is  such  a  case,  the 
indictment  is  returned  into  court  as  a  true  bill;  if  it  thinks  that 
there  is  not,  the  bill  is  ignored  and  returned  into  court  torn  up  or 
marked  *'  no  hill,"  or  *'  ignoramus."  Inasmuch  as  no  man  can 
be  put  on  trial  for  treason  or  felony,  and  few  are  tried  for  mis- 
demeanour, without  the  intervention  of  the  grand  jury,  the  hitter 
has  «  kind  of  veto  with  respect  to  criminal  prosecutions.  The 
grand  jurors  are  described  in  the  indictment  as  "  the  jurors  for 
our  lord  the  king."  As  such  prosecutions  in  respect  of  indictable 
offences  are  now  in  almost  aU  cases  begun  by  a  full  preliminary 
inquiry  before  justices,  and  inasmuch  as  cases  rarely  come  before 
a  grand  jury  until  after  committal  of  the  accused  for  trial,  the 
present  utiHty  of  the  grand  jury  depends  very  much  on  the 
character  of  the  justices'  courts.  As  a  review  of  the  discretion 
of  stipendiary  magistrates  in  committing  cases  for  trial,  the 
intervention  of  the  grand  jury  is  in  most  cases  superfluous;  and 
even  when  the  committing  justices  are  not  lawyers,  it  is  now  a 
common  opinion  that  their  views  as  to  the  existence  of  a  case 
to  be  subinitted  to  a  jury  for  trial  should  not  be  over-ridden  by 
« lay  tribunal  sitting  in  private,  and  in  this  opinion  many  grand 
jurors  concur.  But  the  abolition  of  the  grand  jury  would  involve 
great  changes  in  criminal  procedure  for  which  parliament  seems 
to  have  no  appetite.  Forsyth  thinks  that  the  grand  jury  wfll 
often  ba£9e  "the  attempts  of  malevolence"  by  ignoring  a 
malido^s  and  unfounded  prosecution;  but  it  may  also  defeat 
the  ends  of  justice  by  shidding  a  criminal  with  whom  it  has 

*  Blackstone  puts  the  princi^e  as  being  that  no  man  shall  be 
convicted  except  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  twenty-four  of  his 
equals  or  neighbour^— twelve  on  the  grand,  and  twdve  ou  the  petty 
jury. 


strong  po&tical  or  sodal  sym^thies.  The  qualification  of  the 
grand  jurjrmen  is  that  they  should  be  freeholders  of  the  county— 
to  what  amount  appears  to  be  uncertain— <and  they  are  sum- 
moned by  the  sheriff,  or  failing  him  by  the  coroner. 

The  corona's  jury  must  by  statute  (1887)  consist  of  not  more 
than  twenty^three  nor  less  than  twdve  jurors.  It  is  summoned 
by  the  coroner  to  hold  an  inquest  super  visum  corporis  in  cases 
of  sudden  or  violent  death,  and  of  death  in  prisons  or  lunatic 
asylums,  and  to  deal  with  treasure  trove.  The  qualification  of 
the  coroner's  jurors  docs  not  depend  on  the  Juries  Acts  i9*$  and 
1870,  and  in  practice  they  are  drawn  from  householders  in  the 
immediate  vidnity  of  the  phu:e  where  the  inquest  is  held. 
Unanimity  is  not  required  of  a  coroner's  jury;  but  twdve  must 
concur  in  the  verdict.  If  it  charges  anyone  with  murder  or 
manslaughter,  it  is  duly  recorded  and  trensmitted  to  a  court  of 
assise,  and  has  the  same  effect  as  an  indictment  by  a  grand 
jury,  ie.  it  ia  accusatory  only  and  is  not  condusive,  and  is 
traversable,  and  the  issue  of  guilt  or  innocence  is  tried  by  a 
petty  jury. 

The  PeHy  Jury/^  The  ordeal  by  water  or^re  was  used  as  the 
final  test  of  guilt  or  innocence  until  its  abolition  by  decree  of  the 
Lateran  council  (13x9).  On  its  abolition  it  became  necessary 
to  devise  a  new  mode  of  determining  guilt  as  distinguished  from 
fll  fame  as  charged  by  the  grand  jury.  So  early  as  x iax  accused 
persons  had  begun  to  put  themselves  on  the  country,  or  to  pay 
to  have  a  verdict  for  "  good  or  ill ";  and  the  trial  seems  to  have 
been  by  calling  for  the  opinions  of  the  twdve  men  and  the  lour 
townships,  who  may  have  been  regarded  as  a  second  body  <rf 
witnesses  who  could  traverse  the  opinion  of  the  hundred  jury. 
(See  Pollock  and  Maitland,  ii.  646.)  The  reference  to  judicium 
parium  in  Magna  Carta  is  usually  taken  to  rder  to  the  jury,  but 
it  is  dear  that  what  is  now  known  as  the  petty  jury  was  not 
then  devdoped  in  its  present  form.  "  The  history  of  that 
insUtution  is  still  in  manuscript,"  says  Maitknd. 

ItisnotataUdear  that  at  the  outset  the  trial  by  the  country 
(m  pais;  in  pabia)  was  before  another  and  different  jury.  The 
earliest  instances  look  as  if  the  twdve  men  and  the  four  Tills 
were  the  patria  and  had  to  agree.  But  by  the  time  of  Edward  L 
the  accused  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  call  in  a  second  jury. 
A  person  accused  by  the  inquest  of  the  hundred  was  aOowed  to 
have  the  truth  of  the  charge  tried  by  another  and  different 
jury.*  "There is,"  says  Forsyth,  " no  poss^ih'ty  of  assigning 
a  date  to  this  alteration."  "  In  the  time  of  Brurton  (middle  of 
the  xjth  century)  the  usual  mode  of  determining  innocence  or 
guilt  was  by  combat  or^ppeal.  But  in  most  Cases  the  appdhutt 
had  the  option  of  either  fighting  with  his  adversary  or  putting 
himself  on  his  country  for  trial  "—the  exceptions  being  murder 
by  secret  poisoning,  and  certain  circumstances  presumed  by  the 
law  to  be  conclusive  of  guilt.*  But  the  separation  must  have 
been  complete  by  1352,  in  which  year  it  was  enacted  "  that  no 
indictor  shall  be  put  in  inquests  upon  deliverance  of  the  indictees 
of  fdom'es  or  trespast  if  he  be  challenged  for  that  same  cause 
by  the  indictee." 

The  jurors,  whatever  thdr  origin,  differed  from  the  Saxon 
doomsmen  and  the  jurats  of  the  Cbannd  Isfamds  In  that  they 
adjudged  nothing;  and  from  compurgators  or  oatb-hdpers  in 

*The  distinction  between  the  functions  of  the  grand  juiy,  which 
presents  or  accuses  criminals,  and  the  petty  jury,  which  tnes  them, 
has  suggested  the  theory  that  the  system  of  compurgation  is  the 
origin  ol  the  jury  system — the  first  jury  representing  the  compur. 
gators  of  the  accuser,  the  second  the  compurgators  olthe  accused. 

*  Forsyth,  206.  The  number  of  the  jury  (twdve)  is  responsible 
for  some  unfounded  theories  of  the  origm  of  the  system.  This  use 
of  twdve  b  not  confined  to  England,  nor  in  England  or  elsewhere  to 
judicial  institutions.  "  Its  general  prevalence,"  sayr  Hallam  {MiidU 
AgtSt  ch.  viti.),  "  shows  that  in  searching  for  the  origin  of  trial  by 
jury  we  cannot  rdy  for  a  moment  upon  any  analogy  which  the  mere 
number  affords."  In  a  Guide  to  English  Juries  (ibSa),  by  a  person 
of  quality  (attributed  to  Lord  Somers),  the  following  passage 
occurs:  "  In  analogy  of  late  the  jury  is  reduced  to  the  number  of 
twdve,  like  as  the  prophets  were  twdve  to  foretell  the  truth;  the 
apostles  twelve  to  preach  the  truth;  the  discoverers  twdve,  sent 
into  Canaan  to  secK  and  report  the  truth:  and  the  stones  twelve 
that  the  heavenly  Hierusalcm  is  built  on. '  Lord  Coke  indulged 
in  similar  speculatioas. 
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that  they  were  not  witnesses  caUed  by  a  litigant  to  support  his 
case  (Pollock  and  Maitland,  i.  xi8).  Once  established,  the  jury 
of  trial  whether  of  actions  or  indictments  developed  on  the  same 
Unes.  But  at  the  outset  this  jury  differed  in  one  material 
respect  from  the  modem  trial  jury.  The  andent  trial  jury 
certify  to  the  truth  from-  their  knowledge  of  the  facts,  however 
acquired.  In  other  words,  they  resemble  witnesses  or  collectors 
of  local  evidence  or  gossip  rather  than  jurors.  The  complete 
withdrawal  of  the  witness  character  from  the  jury  is  connected 
by  Forsyth  with  the  ancient  rules  of  law  as  to  proof  of  written 
ii^truments,  and  a  peculiar  mode  of  trial  per  uctam.  When  a 
deed  is  attested  by  witnesses,  you  have  a  diiTerence  between  the 
testimony  of  the  witness,  who  deposes  to  the  execution  of  the 
deed,  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  as  to  the  fact  of  execution.  It 
has  been  contended  with  much  plausibility  that  in  such  cases 
the  attesting  witnesses  formed  part  of  the  jury.  Forsyth  doubts 
that  conclusion,  although  he  admits  that,  as  the  jurors  themselves 
were  originally  mere  witnesses,  there  was  no  distinction  in 
principle  between  them  and  the  attesting  witnesses,  and  that 
the  attesting  witnesses  might  be  associated  with  the  jury  in  the 
discharge  of  the  function  of  giving  a  verdict.  However  that 
may  be,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  although  the  witnesses  are 
spoken  of  "  as  joined  to  the  assize,"  they  are  dtstinguisfaed  from 
the  jurors.  The  trial  per  seciam  was  tued  as  an  alternative  to 
the  assize  or  jury,  and  resembled  in  principle  the  system  of 
compurgau'on.  The  claimant  proved  his  case  by  vouching  a 
certain  number  of  witnesses  {secta)^  who  had  seen  the  transaction 
in  question,  and  the  defendant  rebutted  the  presumption  thus 
created  by  vouching  a  larger  number  of  witnesses  on  his  own 
side.  In  cases  in  which  this  was  allowed,  the  jury  did  not 
interpose  at  all,  but  in  course  of  time  the  practice  arose  of  the 
witnesses  of  the  secta  telling  their  story  to  the  jury.  In  these 
two  instances  we  have  the  jury  as  judges  of  the  facts  sharply 
contrasted  with  the  witnesses  who  testify  to  the  facts;  and,  with 
the  increasing  use  of  juries  and  the  development  of  rules  of 
evidence,  this  was  gradually  established  as  the  true  principle 
of  the  system.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  we  find  the  judges 
dedaring  that  the  jury  after  they  have  been  sworn  should  not  see 
or  take  with  them  any  other  evidence  than  that  which  has  been 
offered  in  open  court.  But  the  personal  knowledge  of  the 
jurors  was  not  as  yet  regarded  as  outside  the  evidence  on  which 
they  might  found  a  verdict,  and  the  stress  laid  upon  the  sdection 
of  jurymen  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cause  of  the  action 
shows  that  this  element  was  counted  on,  and,  in  fact,  deemed 
essential  to  a  just  consideration  of  the'^case.  Other  examples 
of  the  same  theory  of  the  duties  of  the  jury  may  be  found  in  the 
language  used  by  legal  writers.  Thus  it  has  been  said  that  the 
jury  may  return  a  verdict  although  no  evidence  at  all  be  offered, 
and  again,  that  the  evidence  given  in  court  is  not  binding  on 
the  jury,  because  they  are  assumed  from  their  local  connexion 
to  be  suffidently  informed  of  the  facts  to  give  a  verdia  without 
or  in  opposition  to  the  oral  evidence.  A  recorder  of  London, 
Ump.  Eklward  VI.,  says  that,  "  if  the  witnesses  at  a  trial  do  not 
agree  with  the  jurors,  the  verdict  of  the  twdve  shall  be  taken 
and  the  witnesses  shall  be  rejected."  Forsyth  suggesu  as  a 
reason  for  the  continuance  of  this  theory  that  it  allowed  the  jury 
an  escape  from  the  attaint,  by  which  penalties  might  be  imposed 
on  them  for  delivering  a  false  verdia  in  a  dvil  case.  They 
could  suggest  that  the  verdict  was  according  to  the  fact,  though 
not  according  to  the  evidence. 

In  England  the  trial  jury  (also  called  petty  jury  or  traverM 
jury)  consists  of  twdve  jurors,  except  in  the  county  court,  where 
the  number  is  eight.  In  dvil  but  not  in  criminal  cases  the  trial 
may  by  consent  be  by  fewer  than  twdve  jurors,  and  the  verdict 
may  by  consent  be  that  of  the  majority.  The  rule  requiring 
a  unanimous  verdict  has  been  variously  explained.  Forsyth 
regards  the^  rule  as  intimatdy  connected  with  the  original 
character  of  the  jury  as  a  body  of  witnesses,  and  with  the 
conception  common  in  primitive  sodety  that  safety  is  to  be 
found  in  the  number  of  witnesses,  rather  than  the  cbaraacr  of 
thdr  testimony.  The  old  notion  seems  to  have  been  that  to 
Justify  an  accusation,  or  to  find  a  fact,  twdve  sworn  inen  must 


be  agreed.  The  affordng  of  the  jury,  already  described,  nunla 
an  intermediate  stage  in  the  development.  Where  the  joriet 
were  not  unanimous  new  jurors  were  added  until  twdve  wen 
found  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  From  the  imanimous  twtwr 
selected  out  of  a  large  number  to  the  onanimous  twdve  ooasti- 
tuting  the  whole  jury  was  a  natural  step,  which,  however,  was 
not  taken  without  hesiution.  In  some  old  cases  the  verdkt 
of  eleven  jurors  out  of  twdve  was  accepted,  but  it  was  decided 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  that  the  verdia  most  be  the  unuj- 
mous  opinion  of  the  whole  jury.  Diversity  of  opinion  was  takes 
to  imply  perversity  of  judgment,  and  the  law  sanctioned  the 
application  of  the  harshest  methods  to  produce  unanimity. 
The  jurors  while  considering  thdr  verdia  were  not  allowed  « 
fire  nor  any  refreshment,  and  it  is  said  in  some  of  the  old  books 
that,  if  they  failed  to  agree,  they  could  be  put  in  a  cart  «b4 
drawn  after  the  justices  to  the  border  of  the  county,  and  then 
upset  into  a  ditch.  These  rude  modes  of  enfordng  unanimity 
has  been  softened  in  later  practice,  but  in  criminal  cases  the 
rule  of  unanimity  b  still  absolutdy  fixed. 

In  dvil  cases  and  in  trials  for  misdemeanour,  the  juron  are 
allowed  to  separate  during  adjournments  and  to  return  to  their 
homes;  in  trials  for  treason,  treason-fdony  and  murder,  the 
jurors,  once  sworn,  mtist  not  separate  until  discharged.  But 
by  an  act  of  1897  jurors  on  trials  for  other  felonies  may  be 
allowed  by  the  court  to  separate  in  the  same  way  as  on  triab 
for  misdemeanour. 

These  rules  do  not  apply  to  a  jury  which  has  retired  to 
consider  its  verdict.  During  the  period  of  retirement  it  is  under 
the  keeping  of  an  officer  of  the  court. 

At  common  law  aliens  were'  entitled  to  be  tried  by  a  jury 
de  medietate  linguae — half  Englishmen,  half  fordgners,  not  neces- 
sarily compatriots  of  the  accused.  This  privilege  was  abolished 
by  the  Naturalixation  Act  1870;  but  by  the  Juries  Aa  1870 
aliens  who  have  been  domiciled  in  England  or  Wales  for  ten 
years  or  upwards,  if  in  other  respects  duly  qualified,  are  liable 
to  jury  service  as  if  they  were  natural-bom  subjects  (s.  S). 

A  jury  of  matrons  is  occasionally  summoned,  vix.  on  a  writ 
de  venire  inspiciendot  or  where  a  female  condemned  to  death 
pleads  pregnancy  in  suy  of  execution. 

The  jurors  are  sdected  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  county, 
bofough  or  other  area  for  which  the  court  to  which  they  are 
summoned  is  commissioned  to  aa.  In  criminal  cases,  owing  to 
the  rules  as  to  venue  and  that  crime  is  to  be  tried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  it  is  committed,  the  mode  of  sd^tion  involves 
a  certain  amount  of  independent  local  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  jurors.  Where  local  prejudice  has  been  aroused  for  or 
against  the  accused,  which  is  likdy  to  affect  the  chance  of  a  fair 
trial,  the  proceedings  may  be  removed  to  another  jurisdiaion, 
and  there  are  a  good  many  offences  in  which  by  l^islatioo  the 
accused  may  be  tried  where  he  is  caught,  Irrespeaive  of  the 
place  where  he  is  alleged  to  have  broken  the  law.  As  regards 
civil  cases,  a  distinction  was  at  an  eariy  date  drawn  baweea 
local  aaions  which  must  be  tried  in  the  distria  fai  which  they 
originated,  and  transitory  actions  which  could  be  tried  in  any 
cotmty.  These  distinctions  are  now  of  no  importance,  as  the 
place  of  trial  of  a  dvil  aaion  is  dedded  as  a  matur  of  procedure 
and  convenience,  and  regard  is  not  necessarily  paid  to  the  place 
at  which  a  wrong  was  done  or  a  contract  broken. 

The  qualifications  for,  and  exemptions  from,  service  as  a  petty 
juror  are  in  the  main  contained  in  the  Juries  Acts  rSas  and  1870, 
though  a  number  of  further  exemptions  are  added  by  scattered 
enaaments.  The  exemptions  include  members  of  the  legislature 
and  judges,  ministers  of  various  denominations,  and  practising 
barristers  and  solidtors,  registered  medical  practitionets  and 
dentists,  and  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regular  army.  Persons 
over  sixty  are  exempt  but  not  disqualified.  Lists  of  the  jurors 
are  prcfmred  by  the  overseers  in  rural  parishes  and  by  the  town 
derks  in  boroughs,  and  are  submitted  to  justices  for  revision. 
When  jurors  are  required  for  a  dvil  or  criminal  trial  they  are 
summoned  by  the  sheriff  or,  if  he  cannot  act,  by  the  coroner. 

Special  and  Common  Juries, — For  the  purpose  of  dvil  trials  in 
the  superior  couru  there  are  two  lisu  of  jurors,  tpcdal  and 


common.  The  practice  of  selecting  specitl  jurors  to  try  Impor- 
tant civil  cases  appears  to  have  sprung  up,  without  l^slative 
enactment,  in  the  procedure  of  the  courts.  Forsyth  says  that 
the  first  sututory  recognition  of  it  is  so  late  as  3  Geo.  II.  c  3$, 
and  that  in  the  oldest  book  of  practice  in  eusience  (Powell's 
Attourney*s  Academy,  1623)  there  is  no  allusion  to  two  classes  of 
jurymen.  The  acts,  however,  which  regulate  the  practice  allude 
to  it  as  well  established.  The  Juries  Act  1870  (33  &  34  Vict, 
c.  77)  defines  the  class  of  persons  entitled  and  liable  to  serve  on 
special  juries  thus:  Every  man  whose  name  shall  be  on  the 
jurors'  book  for  any  county,  &c,  and  who  shall  be  legally 
entitled  to  be  called  an  esquire,  or  shall  be  a  person  of  higher 
degree,  or  a  banker  or  merchant,  or  who  shall  occupy  a  house  of 
a  certain  rateable  value  {e.g.  £100  in  a  town  of  20,000  inhabitants, 
£50  elsewhere),  or  a  farm  of  £300  or  other  premises  at  £roo. 
A  special  juryman  receives  a  fee  of  a  guinea  for  each  cause. 
Either  party  may  obtain  «n  order  for  a  special  jury,  but  must 
pay  the  additional  expenses  created  thereby  unless  the  judge 
certifies  that  it  was  a  proper  case  to  be  so  tried.  For  the 
common  jury  any  man  is  qiulified  and  liable  to  serve  who  has 
£xo  by  the  year  in  land  or  tenements  of  freehold,  copyhold  or 
customary  tenure;  or  £20  on  lands  or  tenement  held  by  lease 
for  twenty-one  years  or  longer,  or  who  being  a  householder  is 
rated  at  £30  in  the  counties  of  London  and  Middlesex,  or  £20 
in  any  other  county.  A  special  jury  cannot  be  ordered  in  cases 
of  treason  or  felony,  and  may  be  ordered  in  cases  of  misdemeanour 
only  when  the  trial  is  in  the  king's  bench  division  of  the  High 
Court,  or  the  civil  side  at  assizes. 

Challenge.— ^li  has  always  been  permissible  for  the  parties  to 
challenge  the  jurors  summoned  to  consider  indictments  or  to 
try  cases.  Both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  a  challenge  "  for 
cause  "  is  allowed,  in  criminal  cases  a  peremptory  challenge  is 
also  allowed.  Challenge  "for  cause"  may  be  either  to  the 
array,  i.e.  to  the  whole  number  of  jurors  returned,  or  to  the  polls, 
f.  e.  to  the  jurors  individually.  A  challenge  to  the  array  is  either 
a  principal  challenge  (on  the  ground  that  the  sheriff  is  a  party 
to  the  cause,  or  related  to  one  of  the  parties),  or  a  challenge  for 
favour  (on  the  ground  of  circumstances  implying  "  at  least  a 
probability  of  bias  or  favour  in  the  sheriff ").  A  challenge  to 
the  polls  is  an  exception  to  one  or  more  jurymen  on  either  of 
the  following  grounds:  (i)  propter  honoris  respectum,  as  when 
a  lord  of  parUament  is  summoned;  (2)  propter  defectum,  for  want 
of  qualification;  (3)  propter  afectum,  on  suspicion  of  bias  or 
partiality;  and  (4)  propter  delictum,  when  the  juror  has  been 
convicted  of  an  infamous  offence.  The  chadlenge  propter 
Hffutum  is,  like  the  challenge  to  the  array,  either  principal 
challenge  or  "  to  the  favour.  "  In  England  as  a  general  rule  the 
juror  may  be  interrogated  to  show  want  of  qualification;  but  in 
other  cases  the  person  making  the  challenge  must  prove  it 
without  questioning  the  juror,  and  the  courts  do  not  allow  the 
protracted  examination  on  the  voir  dire  which  precedes  every 
cause  cilibre  in  the  United  States.  On  indictments  for  treason 
the  accused  has  a  right  peremptorily  to  challenge  thirty-five  of 
the  jurors  on  the  panel;  in  cases  of  felony  the  number  is  b'mited 
to  twenty,  and  in  cases  of  misdemeanour  there  is  no  right 
of  peremptory  challenge.  The  Crown  has  not  now  the  right  of 
peremptory  challenge  and  may  challenge  only  for  cause  certain 
(Juries  Act  1825,  s.  29).  In  the  case  of  felony,  on  the  first  call 
of  the  list  jurors  objected  to  by  the  Crown  are  asked  to  stand  by, 
and  the  cause  of  challenge  need  not  be  assigned  by  the  Crown 
until  the  whole  list  has  been  perused  or  gone  through,  or  unless 
there  remain  no  longer  twelve  jurors  left  to  try  the  case,  exclusive 
of  those  challenged.  This  arrangement  practically  amounts  to 
giving  the  Crown  the  benefit  of  a  peremptory  challenge. 

Function  of  Jury, —  The  jurors  were  originally  the  mouthpiece 
of  local  opinion  on  the  questions  submitted  to  them,  or  witnesses 
to  fact  lis  to  such  questions.  They  have  now  become  the 
judges  of  fact  upon  the  evidence  laid  before  them.  Their 
province  is  strictly  limited  to  questions  of  fact,  and  within  that 
province  they  are  still  further  restricted  to  matters  proved  by 
evidence  in  the  course  of  the  trial  and  in  theory  must  not  act 
upon  their  own  personal  knowledge  and  observation  except  so 
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far  as  it  proceeds  from  what  is  called  a  "  view  "  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  litigation.  Indeed  it  b  now  well  established  that 
if  a  juror  is  acquainted  with  facts  material  to  the  case,  he 
should  inform  the  court  so  that  he  may  be  dismissed  from  the 
jury  and  called  as  a  witness;  and  Lord  EUenborough  ruled  that 
a  judge  would  misdirect  thf  jury  if  he  told  them  that  they  might 
reject  the  evidence  and  go  by  their  own  knowledge.  The  old 
decantalum  assigns  to  judge  and  jury  their  own  independent 
functions:  Ad  quaestionem  legis  respondent  judices:  ad  quaes:' 
tionem  Jacti  jwatores  (Plowden,  X14).  But  the  independence 
of  the  jurors  as  to  matters  of  fact  was  from  an  early  time 
not  absolute.  In  certain  dvil  cases  a  litigant  dissatisfied  by 
the  verdict  could  adopt  the  procedure  by  attaint,  and  if  the 
attaint  jury  of  twenty-four  foimd  that  the  first  jury  had  given  a 
false  verdict,  they  were  fined  and  suffered  the  villainous  judgw 
ment.  Attaints  fell  into  disuse  on  the  introduction  about  1665 
of  the  practice  of  granting  new  trials  when  the  jury  found  against 
the  weight  of  the  evidence,  or  upon  a  wrong  direction  as  to  the 
law  of  the  case. 

In  criminal  cases  the  courts  attempted  to  control  the  verdicts 
by  fining  the  jurors  for  returning  a  verdict  contra  plenam  ei 
manifestam  evidentiam.  But  this  practice  was  declared  illegal 
in  Bushell's  case  ( 1670) ;  and  so  far  as  criminal  cases  are  concerned 
the  independence  of  the  jury  as  sole  judges  of  fact  is  almost 
absolute.  If  they  acquit,  their  action  cannot  be  reviewed  nor 
punished,  except  on  proof  of  wilful  and  corrupt  consent  to 
"  embracery  "  (Juries  Act  1825,  s.  61).  If  they  convict  no  new 
trial  can  be  ordered  except  in  the  rare  instances  of  misdemeanours 
tried  as  dvil  cases  in  the  High  Court.  In  trials  for  various  forms 
of  libel  during  the  x8th  century,  the  judges  restricted  the  powers 
of  juries  by  ruling  that  their  function  was  limited  to  finding 
whether  the  libel  had  in  fact  been  published,  and  that  it  was  for 
the  court  to  dcdde  whether  the  words  published  constituted  an 
offence.'  By  Fox's  Libel  Act  1792  the  jurors  in  such  cases 
were  expressly  empowered  to  bring  in  a  general  verdict  of  Ubel 
or  no  h'bel,  i.e.  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  the  meaning 
and  extent  of  the  incriminated  publication.  In  other  words, 
they  were  given  the  same  independence  in  cases  of  libd  as  in 
other  criminal  cases.  This  independence  has  in  tiroes  of  public 
exdtement  operated  as  a  kind  of  local  option  against  the  existing 
law  and  as  an  aid  to  procuring  its  amendment.  Juries  in 
Ireland  in  agrarian  cases  often  acquit  in  the  teeth  of  the  evidence. 
In  England  the  independence  of  the  jury  in  criminal  trials  is 
to  some  extent  menaced  by  the  provisions  of  the  Criminal 
Appeal  Act  1907. 

While  the  jury  is  in  legal  theory  absolute  as  to  matters  of  fact, 
it  is  in  practice  largely  controlled  by  the  judges.  Not  oiAy  does 
the  judge  at  the  trial  decide  as  to  the  relevancy  of  the  evidence 
tendered  to  the  issues  to  be  proved,  and  as  to  the  admissibility 
of  questions  put  to  a  witness,  but  he  also  advises  the  jury  as  to 
the  logical  bearing  of  the  evidence  admitted  upon  the  matters 
to  be  found  by  t  he  jury.  The  rules  as  to  admissibility  A  evidence, 
largely  based  upon  scholastic  logic,  sometimes  difficult  to  apply, 
and  almost  unknown  in  continental  jurisprudence,  coupled  with 
the  right  of  an  English  judge  to  sum  up  the  evidence  (denied  to 
French  judges)  and  to  express  his  own  opinion  as  to  its  value 
(denied  to  American  judges),  fetter  to  some  extent  the  indepen- 
dence or  limit  the  chances  of  error  of  the  jury. 

"  The  whole  theory  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  to  interfere 
with  the  verdict  of  the  constitutional  tribunal  is  that  the  court 
is  satisfied  that  the  jury  have  not  acted  reasonably  upon  the 
evidence  but  have  been  misled  by  prejudice  or  passion  "  {Wali  v. 
Watt  (1905),  App.  Cas.  118,  per  Lord  Halsbury).  In  dvil  cases 
the  verdict  may  be  challenged  on  the  ground  that  it  is  against  the 
evidence  or  against  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  or  unsupported  by 
any  evidence.  It  is  said  to  be  against  the  evidence  when  the 
jury  have  completely  misapprehended  the  facts  proved  and  have 
drawn  an  inference  so  wrong  as  to  be  in  substance  perverse.  The 
dissatisfaction  of  the  trial  judge  with  the  verdict  is  a  potent  but 
not  conclusive  element  in  determining  as  to  the  perversity  of  a 
verdict,  because  of  his  special  opportunity  of  appreciating  tho 
I  See  iS.  V.  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  (1789).  3  T.R.  418. 
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cvidenct  and  the  demeanour  of  the  witnesses.  But  his  opinion 
is  less  regarded  now  that  new  trials  are  granted  by  the  court  of 
appeal  than  under  the  old  system  when  the  new  trial  was  sought 
in  the  court  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

The  appeUate  court  will  not  upset  a  verdict  when  there  is 
substantiid  and  conflicting  evidenccbefore  the  jury.  In  such 
cases  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say  which  side  is  to  be  believed,  and  the 
court  win  not  interfere  with  the  verdict.  To  upset  a  verdict 
on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  implies 
that  the  judge  at  the  trial  ought  to  have  withdrawn  the  case 
from  the  jury.  Under  modem  procedure,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  a  new  trial,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  take  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  on  the  hypothesis  that  there  was  evidence  for  their  considera- 
tion, and  to  leave  the  imsuccessful  party  to  apply  for  judgment 
notTi^ithstanding  the  verdict.  Th^  question  whether  there  was 
any  evidence  proper  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury  arises  oftenest 
in  cases  involving  an  imputation  of  negligence—*.^,  in  an  action 
of  damages  against  a  railway  company  for  injuries  sustained  in  a 
collision.  Juries  are  somewhat  ready  to  infer  negligence,  and 
the  court  has  to  say  whether,  on  the  facts  proved,  there  was  any 
evidence  of  negligence  by  the  defendant.  This  is  by  no  means 
the  same  thing  as  saying  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
there  was  negligence.  The  court  may  be  of  opinion  that  on  the 
facts  there  was  none,  yet  the  facts  themselves  may  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  evidence  of  negUgence  to  go  before  a  jury.  When 
the  facts  proved  are  such  that  a  reasonable  man  might  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  ncgUgcnce,  then,  althotigh  the 
court  would  not  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  it  must  admit 
that  there  is  evidence  to  go  before  the  jury.  This  statement 
indicates  existing  practice  but  scarcely  determines  what  relation 
between  the  facts  proved  and  the  conclusion  to  be  established  is 
necessary  to  make  the  facts  evidence  from  which  a  jury  may  mfer 
the  conclusion.  The  true  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  relevancy.  Any  fact  which  is  relevant  to  the  issue  con- 
stitutes evidence  to  go  before  the  jury,  and  any  fact,  roughly 
speaking,  is  relevant  between  which  and  the  fact  to  be  proved 
there  may  be  a  connexion  as  cause  and  eflfcct  (see  Evidence). 
As  regards  damages  the  court  has  always  had  wide  powers,  as 
damages  are  often  a  question  of  law.  But  when  the  amotmt  of 
the  damages  awarded  by  a  jury  is  challenged  as  excessive  or 
inadequate,  the  appellate  court,  if  it  considers  the  amount  un- 
reasonably large  or  unreasonably  small,  must  order  a  new  trial 
unless  both  parties  consent  to  a  reduction  or  increase  of  the 
damages  to  a  figure  fixed  by  the  court;  see  WM  v.  WoU  (1905), 
App.Cas.  IIS. 

V^M^JurySystem.'-rhe  value  of  the  jury  in  past  history 
as  a  bulwark  against  aggression  by  the  Crown  or  executive  cannot 
be  ovcr-rat«i,  but  the  working  of  the  institution  has  not  escaped 
criuasm.  lu  use  protracts  civil  trials.  The  jurors  are  usually 
unwilling  and  are  insufficiently  remunerated;  and  jury  trials  in 
civil  cases  often  drag  out  much  longer  and  at  greater  expense 
than  tnalsty  a  judge  alone,  and  the  proceedings  are  occasionally 
rendered  meffecUve  by  the  faUure  of  the  jurors  to  agree. 

There  »  much  force  in  the  arguments  of  Bcntham  and  others 
against  tHe  need  of  unanimity—the  appUcation  of  pressure  to 
force  convuiion  on  the  minds  of  jurors,  the  indifference  to  veracity 
which  the  concurrcnc©  of  unconvinced  minds  must  produce  in 
the  pub"C  mmd,  the  probabiUty  that  jurors  wiU  disagree  and 
tfUls  be  rendered  abortive,  and  the  absence  of  any  reasonable 
g^cunty  in  the  uiianimous  verdict  that  would  not  exist  in  the 
verdict  of  a  majonty.  All  this  is  undeniably  true,  but  disagree- 
nients  are  happfly  not  frequent,  and  whatever  may  happen  in  the 
jury  roo"*  ^  compulsion  is  now  used  by  the  court  to  induce 
^greemenU 

But,  apart  from  any  incidental  defecU,  it  may  be  doubted 
vhctbcr,  as  an  instrument  for  the  investigation  of  truth,  the 
jury  sy^"*  deserves  all  the  encomiums  which  have  been  passed 
upon  it-  In  criminal  cases,  espedaUy  of  the  graver  kind,  it  is 
J^MP*  the  best  tribunal  that  could  be  devised.  There  the 
5;^ent  of  moral  doubt  enters  largely  into  the  consideration  of 
0^  €•»«., *°J  that  can  best  be  measured  by  a  popular  tribunal. 
Qpixilon  in  England  has  hitherto  bceu  against  subjecting  a  man 


to  serious  punishment  as  a  result  of  conviction  before  a  judge 
sitting  without  a  jury,  and  the  judges  themsdves  would  be  the 
first  to  deprecate  so  great  a  responsibility,  and  the  Criminal 
Appeal  Act  1907,  which  constituted  the  court  of  criminal  ai>peai, 
recognized  the  responsibility  by  requiring  a  quorum  of  three 
judges  in  order  to  constitute  a  court.  The  same  act,  by  permit- 
ting an  appeal  to  persons  coirvicted  on  indictment  both  00 
questions  of  fact  and  of  law,  removed  to  a  great  extent  any 
possibility  of  error  by  a  j\iry.  But  in  dvil  causes,  where  the 
issue  must  be  determined  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  bafamoe 
of  probabilities,  a  single  judge  would  probably  be  a  better 
tribunal  than  the  present  combination  of  judge  and  jury.  Even 
if  it  be  assumed  that  he  would  on  the  whole  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  a  jury  deliberating  under  his  directions,  he  would 
cofhe  to  it  more  quickly.  Time  would  be  saved  in  taking 
evidence,  summing  up  would  be  unnecessary,  and  the  addresses 
of  counsel  would  inevitably  be  shortened  and  concentrated  00 
the  real  points  at  issue.  Modem  legislation  and  practice  in 
England  have  very  much  reduced  the  use  of  the  jury  both  in 
dvil  and  criminal  cases. 

In  the  county  courts  trial  by  jury  is  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule.  In  the  court  of  chancery  and  the  admiridty  court  it  was 
never  used.  Under  the  Judioiture  Acts  many  cases  which  in 
the  courts  of  common  law  would  have  been  tried  with  a  jury  are 
now  tried  before  a  judge  alone,  or  (rarely)  with  assessors,  or 
before  an  oflicial  referee.  Indeed  cynics  say  that  a  jury  b  in- 
sisted on  chiefly  in  cases  when  a  jury,  from  prejudice  or  other 
causes,  is  likely  to  be  more  favourable  than  a  judge  alone. 

In  criminal  case^  by  reason  of  the  enormous  number  ol 
offences  punishable  on  summary  conviction  and  of  the  provi- 
sions made  for  trjring  certain  indicuble  o£fences  summarily  If 
the  offender  is  young  or  elects  for  summary  trial,  juries  are  lem 
called  on  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  offences  committed 
than  was  the  practice  in  former  years. 

Sirotfawd.— According  to  the  Regiam  Majesiatem,  which  !s 
identical  with  the  treatiae  of  GlanvilT  on  the  law  of  England  (bat 
whether  the  original  or  only  a  copy  of  that  work  is  disputed),  trial 
by  jury  existed  m  Scotland  for  civil  and  criminal  cases  from  as  CBihf 
a  date  as  in  England,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  all  events 
the  system  be^me  established  at  a  very  early  date.  Its  history 
was  very  different  from  that  of  the  EngUsn  jury  system.  There  wa# 
no  grand  jury  under  Scots  law,  but  it  was  introduccd.in  1708  for  the 
purpose  of  high  treason  (7  Anne  c  31).  For  the  tml  of  criminal 
cases  the  petty  jury  is  represented  by  the  criminal  "  asdze."  Tfaia 
jury  has  always  consisted  of  5fteen  persons  and  the  jurors  are  chosea 
by  ballot  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  from  the  list  conuining  the  names 
of  the  special  and  common  iurors,  five  from  the  special,  ten  from  the 
common.  Prosecutor  and  accused  each  have  five  peremptofy 
challenges,  of  which  two  only  may  be  directed  against  the  ^xcial 
jurors;  t>ut  there  is  no  limit  to  challenges  for  cause.  The  jury  b 
not  secluded  during  the  trial  exi^t  in  capital  cases  or  on  special 
order  ci  the  court  made  pr0prio  motu  or  on  the  application  of 
prosecutor  or  accused.  The  verdict  need  not  be  unammous.  oot  is 
enclosure  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  majority  verdict.  It  is 
returned  viva  voce  by  the  chancellor  or  foreman,  and  entered  on  the 
record  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  the  entry^  read  to  the  jury. 
Beskies  the  verdicts  of  "  guilty  "  and  "  not  guilty,"  a  Scou  jury 
may  return  a  verdict  of  "  not  proven,"  which  has  legally  the  same 
effect  as  not  guilty  in  releasing  the  accused  from  further  proceedinga 
on  the  particular  charge,  but  inflicts  on  him  the  stigma  of  moral 
guilt. 

Jury  trial  in  dvil  cases  was  at  one  time  in  general  if  not  i 
use,  but  was  gradually  superseded  for  most  purposes  on  th 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Session  (i  Mackay,  CL  Sess.  Pr.  ^).  In  this,  aa 
in  many  other  matters.  Scots  law  and  procedure  tend  to  follow 
continenul  rather  than  Insular  models.  The  civil  jury  was  reintro- 
duced in  1 81  ^  (55  Geo.  111.  c.  42),  mainly  on  account  of  the  diflicuhwa 
experienced  by  the  Houae  of  Lords  in  dealing  with  questions  of  fact 
raised  on  Scottii^  appeals.  At  the  outset  a  special  court  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  nature  of  a  judicial  commission  to  ascertain  by  means  oC 
a  jury  facts  deemed  relevant  to  the  issues  in  a  cause  and  sent  for 
such  determination  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  in  which  the  cause 
was  pendii^.  The  process  was  anak)gous  to  the  sendiax  of  an  issue 
out  of  chaxtcery  for  trial  in  a  superior  court  of  common  law,  or  in  « 
court  of  assize.  In  1830  the  jury  court  ceased  to  exist  as  a  serrate 
tribunal  and  was  merged  in  the  Court  of  Session.  By  legislation  of 
1819  and  1825  certain.classes  of  cases  were  indicated  as  appropriate 
to  be  tried  by  a  jury;  but  in  1850  the  cases  so  to  be  tried  were 
limited  to  actions  for  defamation  and  nuisance,  or  properly  and  vx 
substance  actions  for  damages,  and  under  an  act  of  1866  even  m 
these  cases  the  jury  may  be  dispensed  with  by  consent  of  parties. 


JUS  PRIMAE  NOCnS— JUSSIEU 


The  cKtI  jury  consists  r^s  in  Engl^cid  of  (wdve  juron  cJiiMen  by 
ballot  from  the  names  on  ihv  li^t  oi  tfinse  somrtioned.  There  i*  a 
right  o(  peremptory  challtnge  llriHtttJ  to  four,  and  A\io  m  ri>;ht 
to  challenge  for  cause.  Utijaniixsity  wa*  at  first  but  in  not  dow 
required.  The  jury  if  uuiiutnoy^  may  return  a  verdict  immediately 
on  the  dose  ol^  the  case.  If  they  are  not  urtanimou*  Jh*  y  .Ife 
enclosed  and  may  at  any  um*:  not  Imjs  than  three  hours  '  i  ng 
enclosed  return  a  verdict  hy  a  ban?  raajjoritf*     If  alu.  irs 

they  do  not  agree  by  the  n.<:utiite  majariiy,  i.e.  atv  Kja.t!  i  ■  sd, 
they  must  be  discharged,  it  m'A9  Etatcd  by  Com£iu»$iori<;r  Aii:im, 
unoer  whom  the  Scots  civil  Jury  iivai  giriginatcd,  that  in  twenty  yi.'*rt 
he  knew  of  only  one  case  mi  which  the  jury  disagreed.  Jury  tiial 
in  civil  cases  in  Scotland  h  Jii  fiot  flcun£li«i  cr  given  general  sal  i% fac- 
tion, and  is  resorted  to  only  in  ik  tm^ll  proportiDn  of  casca.     Thi  j  is 


partly  due  to  its  being  tran^^^ptantc^L  from  Encjtand:. 

Ireland. — ^The  jury Xawt  u\  i  rvlamd  do  not  difftr  in  qii»iiiaiic;c  [run 
those  of  England.    The  E|u,a]ificatiQn»  of  Jorors  arc  regulated  by 


6'Hapan's  Acts  187I  and  i>^i2,  and  the  Turirti  Acta  1S7S  and  iS^. 
In  criminal  cases  much  f  -  ■ "  '-  -  .V  -l- 1  '-1  ^--i  -ii--<  ^\  the 
rights  of  the  accused  to  cl-Jki:^*:,  :-i^  _.  ^ac  Lrou-:^  t!_  «^._cj  jurors 
to  stand  by,  and  what  is  called  "  iury-packinf; "  seems^  to  be  the 
object  of  both  sides  when  some  political  or  agranan  issue  is  involved 
in  the  trial.  Until  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Act 
18^2  the  grand  jury,  besides  its  functions  as  a  jury  of  accusation, 
liad  large  duties  with  respect  to  local  government  which  are  now 
transferred  to  the  county  councils  and  other  elective  bodies. 

British  Empire.^ln  most  parts  of  the  British  Empire  the  jury 
system  is  in  force  as  part  of  the  original  law  of  the  colonists  or  under 
the  colonial  charters  of  justice  or  by  local  legislation.  The  grand 
jury  is  not  in  use  in  India;  was  introduced  but  later  abolished  in  the 

Cape  Colcir,'-.' ;  .in,]  ifi  An?*rrili.-i  h^-^  y^vn  for  rr.--* --i-P^  !:'iT-rTSGdc:d 

by  the  public  pra^cuton  T]ic  qj-Jisuh-j-  Iruljiyfy  far  crimiiij.]  cijses 
is  twelve,  but  in  tndia  may  be  ciinCt  bcvch,  five  or  three,  acconJing 
to  certain  p^o\i^luna  of  tm  Criinhsl  Proccdnjnr  Cede  i?')^.  fn 
countries  where  the  British  Crown  haa  foreigti  jurS^dicti        '  y 

for  criminal  trula  has  10  Btjnii  m^n;*  l^ctn  fjjtctl  at  a  kss  r.  n 

twelve  and  the  n^ht  ut  the  t>owti  ta  Fix  the  numbn^r  h^.  1; 

wee  ex  p.  Ciir£v.\  i  fl^  7  ^  A  C*  7 1  g .  J  n  ci vU  oims  tlic  numbc  r  q  1  t  h  i ;  u  Ty 
is  reduced  in  ioroie  cdonletie.i'  to  KrvtnlnTasfiianb  and  Trinidad, 

Europeaa  CouHlries, — In  IFTiince  there  is  no  civil  jEinf>  In 
criminal  cases  the  place  of  iho  Efaiid  jury  U  taken  by  the  tkGrri:f» 
des  mises  tn  af'-ujiS!w>t,  and  the  more  serEotw  crirxjca  arc  tried  LJorc 
a  jury  of  twtlve  which  finds  hs  verdict  I>y  &  majority,  the  tJKJCt 
number  of  which  may  not  be  dlsclosod.  In  BclKium,  SpaiJi,  Inly 
and  Gecraany.  ctrtsin  claust  of  crime  an  isicd  with  the  aid  ol  n  j  m  ry. 

United  States. —Ths  English  jury  vyiteni  was  part  of  the  law  of 
the  American  color.trt  before  the  decfsratbn  tJ  independence:  and 
grand  jury,  coroner's  jury  and  petty  jury  continue  in  full  use  in  the 
United  SLat«.  Under  the  hedL-ral  Ccn5tjtution  (Article  ifl.) 
there  is  a  riifht  tn  trial  b>"  jury  In  all  criminal  cases  (except  on 
impeachment)  ^nd  in  all  civil  actions  at  coramon  law  ip  which 
the  subject  ni.mtf  f  JtccecU  SJO  in  value  (amtadmcnts  vi.  and  %  j). 
The  trial  pirv'  mu'-t  be  of  twelve  and  iti  verdict  must  be  unianimi'iis; 
see  Cooley,  CottiiiinUffnat  Lifnitatiuni  C6th  cd  J,  38*9.  The  fesiKt  i  '■■ft 
provinces  of  ^tidjte  and  jur)^  have  been  much  ditdiised  and  thtr^.'  !lis 
Dcen  a  disposition  to  declare  the  jury  i^upreiEtc  ai  to  la^  aa  ^tU  as 
fact.  The  i^tioli^  subject  19  fully  trtjtcd  by_  rBfcrcncc  to  Etu'!  ih 
and  American  authariticfi,  and  the  conFhciing  viev^'i  are  fcwed 
in  Sparf  V,  United  Stales^  iS^jS,  15^  VJS.  ^1.  The  ^-icw  r[  ihe 
majority  of  the  court  In  that  cok^  was-  that  h  h  t^e  dury  •  ■  '  cy 
in  a  criminal  zaw  tct  receive  the  law  from  the  court  af>'J  it 

as  laid  doH/^'ii  hy  the  courts  subject  to  the  coimditiop  th^i     •  .a 

general  verdict  the  jury  rnny  incident  ally  determine  li-'Us  i-.w  ijnd 
.act  as  coiupoLindcd  m  the  hi^v^  submitted  to  them  tn  the  particular 
case.  The  power  to  gave  a  pencntl  verdirt  renden  the  duty  one  of 
imperfect  uyji^aiion  Eknd  enable^  the  juty  to  take  its  own  view  of 
the  terms  and  nieriLs  of  the  law  invLjlvcd* 

The  extent  to  which  the  jjur^'  ^^tcoi  li  in  forte  la  the  states  of 
the  union  dlepcnd*  on  the  constituijon  and  Wj^ii^btlcm  of  fiich  state. 
In  some  the  uie  ol  JLiries  in  civil  And  even  in  criminal  ca!>es  h  rtftuc  ed 
or  made  subject  lo  the  elf^tion  of  the  accused,  1  n  others  unanimous 
verdicts  are  not  rtqulired,  wtu'le  the  coiutitutiona  of  oihtr*  rtr^ulre 
the  tinaniinou*  verdict  of  the  camnioa  taw  do£cn.  (W.  F^  C  J 

JUS  PRIMAE  NOCnS,  or  Dkoit  du  Seigneur,  a  custom 
alleged  to  have  existed  in  medieval  Europe,  giving  the  overlord 
a  right  to  the  virginity  of  his  vassals'  daughters  on  their  wedding- 
night.  For  the  existence  of  the  custom  in  a  legalized  form  there 
is  no  trustworthy  c\ndence.  That  some  such  abuse  of  power  may 
have  been  occasionally  exercised  by  brutal  nobles  in  the  lawless 
days  of  the  early  middle  ages  is  only  too  likely,  but  the  jus,  it 
seems,  b  a  myth,  invented  no  earlier  than  the  x6th  or  17th 
century.  There  appears  to  have  been  an  entirely  religious 
tmstom  established  by  the  council  of  Carthage  in  398,  whereby 
the  Church  required  from  the  faithful  continence  on  the  wedding* 
night,  and  this  may  have  been,  and  there  is  evidence  that  it  was, 
known  as  Droit  du  Seigneur^  or  "  God's  right."   Later   the 
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derical  admonition  was  extended  to  the  first  three  days  of 
marriage.  This  religious  abstention,  added  to  the  tmdoubted 
fact  that  the  feudal  lord  extorted  fines  on  the  marriages  of  his 
vassals  and  their  children,  doubtless  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that 
the  jM  was  once  an  establtsbed  custom. 

The  whole  subject  has  been  exhaustively  treated  by  Louis  VeuHlot 
in  Le  Droit  du  seigneur  au  moyen  Age  (1&54). 

JUS  REUCTAE,  in  Scots  law,  the  widow's  right  in  the  movabfe 
property  of  her  deceased  husband.  The  deceased  must  have 
been  domiciled  in  Scotland,  but  the  right  accrues  from  movable 
property,  wherever  situated,  The  widow's  provision  amounts 
to  one>third  where  there  are  children  surviving,  and  to  one-half 
where  there  are  no  surviving  children.  The  widow's  right  vests 
by  survivance,  and  is  independent  of  the  husband's  testamentary 
provisions;  it  may  however  be  renoimced  by  contract,  or  be  dis- 
charged by  satisfaction.  It  is  subject  to  alienation  of  the 
husband's  movable  estate  during  his  lifetime  or  by  its  conversion 
into  heritage.    See  also  Will. 

JUSSERAND,  JEAN  ADRIEN  ANTOINB  JULES  (1855-  )* 
French  author  and  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Lyons  on  the  x8th 
of  Febniary  1855.  Entering  the  diplomatic  service  in  1876,  he 
became  in  1878  consul  in  Londom  After  an  interval  spent  in 
Tunis  he  returned  to  London  in  1887  as  a  member  of  the  French 
Embassy.  In  1890  he  became  French  minister  at  Copenhagen, 
and  in  190a  waa  transferred  to  Washington.  A  dose  student 
of  English  literature,  he  produced  some  very  lucid  and  vivacious 
monographs  on  comparatively  little-known  subjects:  Le  Tht&ln 
en  AngleterredepuislaconquHejusqu*  aux  pridicesseurs  imtnidials 
de  Shakespeare  (1878) ;  Le  Roman  au  temps  dt  Shakespeare  (1887;  ' 
Eng.  trans,  by  Miss  £.  Lee,  1890);  Les  Anglais  au  moyen  dge:  U 
ne  nomade  et  Us  routes  d*Angfeterre  au  XIV  siide  (1884;  Eng. 
trans.,  English  Wayfaring  Life  in  the  Middle  AgeSf  by  L.  T.  Smith, 
1889);  and  L'£popee  de  Lan^and  (1893;  Eng.. trans.,  Piers  Plow- 
man^  by  M.  C.  R.,  i894)«  His  Histoirelittirairedupeuple  an^ais^ 
the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1895,  was  completed 
in  three  volumes  in  1909.  In  English  he  wrote  A  French 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Charles  II,  (1892),  from  the  ti»> 
published  papers  of  the  coimt  de  Cominges. 

JUSSIEU,  DE,  the  name  of  a  French  famhy  which  came  into 
prominent  notice  towards  the  close  of  the  i6th  century,  and  for  a 
centtuy  and  a  half  was  distinguished  for  the  botanists  it  pro> 
duced.    The  following  are  its  more  eminent  members: — 

I.  Antoime  db  Jussieu  (1686-1758),  bom  at  Lyons  on  the 
6th  of  July  x686,  was  the  son  of  Christophe  de  Jussieu  (or 
Dejossieu),  an  apothecary  of  some  repute,  who  publidied  a 
Nouveau  traits  de  la  thiriaque  (1708).  Antoine  studied  at  the 
university  of  Montpellier,  and  travelled  with  his  brother  Bernard 
through  Spain,  Portugal  and  southern  France.  He  went  to 
Paris  in  1708,  J.  P.  de  Touraefort,  whom  he  succeeded  at  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  dying  in  that  year.  His  own  original  public»> 
tions  are  not  of  marked  importance,  but  he  edited  an  edition  of 
Tournefort's  Institutiones  rei  herhariae  (3  vols.,  1 719),  and  also  a 
posthumous  work  of  Jacqties  Barrelier,  Plantae  per  GaUiam, 
Hispaniam,  et  Ilaliam  observatae,  &c.  (1714).  He  practised 
medicine,  chiefly  devoting  himself  to  the  very  poor.  He  died  at 
Paris  on  the  22nd  of  April  1758. 

a.  Besnard  de  Jussieu  (1699-17 7 7),  a  yotmger  brother  of 
the  above,  was  bom  at  Lyona  on  the  17th  of  August  1699.  He 
took  a  medical  degree  at  Montpellier  and  began  practice  in  1720, 
but  finding  the  work  uncongenial  he  gladly  accepted  his  brother's 
invitation  to  Paris  in  172a,  when  he  succeeded  S^bastien  Vaillant 
as  sub-demonstrator  of  plants  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi.  Ini725  he 
brought  out  a  new  etiition  of  Tournefort's  Hisloire  des  plantes 
qui  naissent  aux  enrirons  de  Paris,  s  vols.,  which  was  afterwards 
translated  into  English  by  John  Martyn,  the  original  work  being 
incomplete.  «In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  into  the  acade- 
mic des  sciences,  and  communicated  several  papers  to  that  body. 
Long  before  Abraham  Tremblcy  (1700-1784)  published  his 
Histoire  des  polypes  d'eau  douce,  Jussieu  maintained  the  doctrine 
that  these  organisms  were  animals,  and  not  the  flowers  of  marine 
plants,  then  the  current  notion;  and  to  confirm  his  views  he  made 
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three  journeys  to  the  coast  of  Normandy.  Singularly  modest 
and  retiring,  he  published  very  little,  but  in  1759  he  arranged  the 
pUnts  in  the  royal  garden  of  the  Trianon  at  Versailles,  according 
to  his  own  scheme  of  classification.  This  arrangement  is  printed 
in  his  nephew's  Genera^  pp.  UiiL-Ixx.,  and  formed  the  basis  of 
that  work.  He  cared  little  for  the  credit  of  enunciating  new 
discoveries,  so  long  as  the  facts  were  made  public  On  the 
death  of  his  brother  Antoine,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  succeed 
him  in  his  office,  but  prevailed  upon  L.  G.  Lcmonnier  to  assume 
the  higher  position.  He  died  at  Paris  on  xhfi  6th  of  November 
1777. 

3.  Joseph  de  Jussieu  (i704-x779)»  brother  of  Antoine  and 
fiemard,  was  bom  at  Lyons  on  the  3rd  of  September  1704. 
Educated  like  the  rest  of  the  family  for  the  medical  profession, 
he  accompanied  C.  M.  de  la  Condamine  to  Peru,  in  the  expedition 
for  measuring  an  arc  of  meridian,  and  remained  In  South  America 
lor  thirty-six  years,  returning  to  France  in  1771.  Amongst  the 
seeds  he  sent  to  his  brother  Bernard  were  those  of  Hdiotropivm 
perutianum,  Linn.,  then  first  introduced  into  Europe.  He  died 
at  Paris  on  the  i  ith  of  April  1779. 

4.  Antoine  Laurent  de  Jussieu  (i 748-1 S36),  nephew  of  the 
three  preceding,  was  bom  at  Lyons  on  the  12th  of  April  1748. 
Called  to  Paris  by  his  uncle  Bernard,  and  carefully  trained  by  him 
for  the  pursuits  of  medicine  and  botany,  he  largely  profited  by  the 
opporttmities  afforded  him.  Gifted  wiih  a  tenacious  memory, 
and  the  power  of  quickly  grasping  the  salient  points  of  subjects 
under  observation,  he  steadily  worked  at  the  improvement  of 
that  system  of  plant  arrangement  which  had  been  sketched  out 
by  his  uncle.  In  1 789  was  issued  his  Centra  ^ntarum  secundum 
ordines  naturales  disposita,  juxia  metkodum  in  korto  regio  Parid- 
ensi  exaratam,  anno  iioccuoav.  This  volume  formed  the  basis 
of  modem  classification;  more  than  this,  it  is  certain  that  Cuvier 
derived  much  help  in  his  zoological  classification  from  its  perusal. 
Hardly  had  the  last  sheet  passed  through  the  press,  when  the 
French  Revolution  broke  out,  and  the  author  was  installed  in 
•charge  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  The  museum  d'histoire  natureUe 
was  organized  on  its  present  footing  mainly  by  him  in  1793,  and 
iw  selected  for  its  library  everything  relating  to  natural  history 
from  the  vast  materials  obtained  from  the  convents  then  broken 
up.  He  continued  as  professor  of  botany  there  from  1770  to 
1826,  when  his  son  Adrien  succeeded  him.  Besides  the  Genera, 
be  produced  nearly  sixty  memoirs  on  botanical  topics.  He  died 
at  Paris  on  the  17th  of  September  1836. 

5.  AoRiEN  Laukent  Henu  de  Jussieu  (1797-1853),  son 
of  Antoine  Laurent,  was  bora  at  Paris  on  the  a3rd  of  Decem- 
ber 1797.  He  displayed  the  qualiUes  of  his  family  in  his  thesis 
for  the  degree  of  M.D.,  De  Euphorhiacearum  §eneribus  medicisque 
tarundem  virihus  tentamen,  Paris,  1824.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  valuable  contributions  to  botanical  literature  on  the  Rutaceae, 
Meliaceat  and  Ualpigkiaceae  respectively,  of  "  Taxonomie  '*  in 
the  Dktiannaire  uninnelie  d'histoire  natureUe,  and  of  an  intro- 
ductory work  styled  simply  Botanique,  which  reached  nine 
editions,  and  was  translated  into  the  prindpal  languages  of 
Europe.  He  also  edited  his  father's  Introductio  in  kistoriam 
plantarum,  issued  at  Paris,  without  imprint  or  date,  it  being  a 
fragment  of  the  intended  second  edition  of  the  Genera,  which 
Antoine  Laurent  did  not  live  to  complete.  He  died  at  Paris  on 
the  39th  of  June  1853,  leaving  two  daughters,  but  no  son,  so 
that  with  him  closed  the  brilliant  botanical  dynasty. 

6.  Laukent  Piekke  de  Jussieu  (1792-1866),  miscellaneous 
writer,  nephew  of  Antoine  Laurent,  was  bora  at  Villeurbanne 
on  the  7th  of  February  1793.  His  Simon  de  Nantua,  ou  te  mar- 
ckandjorain  (18 18),  reached  fifteen  editions,  and  was  translated 
into  seven  Unguages.  He  also  wrote  Simples  notions  de  physique 
et  d'histoire  nalurelle  (1857),  and  a  few  g(ft>logical  papers.  He  died 
at  Passy  on  the  33rd  of  February  1866. 

JUSnCB  (Lat.  justitia),  a  term  used  both  in  the  abstract,  for 
the  quality  of  being  or  doing  what  is  just,  i.e.  right  in  law  and 
equity,  and  in  the  concrete  for  an  oflSccr  deputed  by  the  sove- 
reign to  administer  justice,  and  do  right  by  way  of  judgment. 
It  has  long  been  the  official  title  of  the  judges  of  two  of  the 
English  superior  couru  of  common  law,  and  it  is  now  extended  to 


all  the  judges  in  the  supreme  court  of  judicature — a  judge  in  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  being  styled  Mr  Justice,  and  in  the  court 
of  appeal  Lord  Justice.  The  president  of  the  king's  bench 
division  of  the  High  Court  is  styled  Lord  Chief  Justice  (9.*.). 
The  word  is  also  applied,  and  perhaps  more  usually,  to  certain 
subordmate  magistrates  who  administer  justice  in  minor  mattcci, 
and  who  are  usually  called  justices  of  the  peace  (q.v.). 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE,  an  inferior  magistrate  appointed  in 
England  by  special  comiiiission  under  the  great  seal  to  keep  the 
peace  withm  the  jurisdiction  for  which  he  is  appointed.  The 
title  is  commonly  abbreviated  to  J.P.  and  is  used  after  the  name. 
"  The  whole  Christian  worid."  said  Coke,  "  hath  not  the  like 
office  as  justice  of  the  peace  if  duly  executed."  Lord  Cowper,  on 
the  other  hand,  described  them  as  "  men  sometimes  illiterate 
and  frequently  bigoted  and  prejudiced."  The  truth  is  that  the 
justices  of  the  peace  perform  without  any  other  reward  thaa 
the  consequence  they  acquire  from  their  office  a  large  amount 
of  work  indbpensable  to  the  administration  of  the  law,  and 
(though  usually  not  professional  lawyers,  and  therefore  apt  to  be 
ill-informed  in  some  of  their  decisions)  for  the  most  part  they 
discharge  their  duties  with  becoming  good  sense  and  impartiality. 
For  centuries  they  have  necessarily  been  chosen  mainly  from 
the  landed  class  of  country  gentlemen,  usually  Conservative  io 
politics;  and  in  recent  years  the  attempt  has  been  made  by  the 
Liberal  party  to  reduce  the  balance  by  appointing  others  than 
those  belonging  to  the  landed  gentry,  such  as  tradesmen, 
Nonconformist  ministers,  and  working-men.  But  it  has  been 
recognized  that  the  appointment  of  justices  according  to  their 
political  views  is  undesirable,  and  in  1909  a  royal  commission 
was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  whether  any  and  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  facilitate  the  scieciion  of  the  most 
suitable  persons  to  be  justices  of  the  peace  irrespective  of  creed 
and  poUlical  opinion.  In  great  centres  of  population,  when 
the  judicial  business  of  justices  is  heavy,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  appoint  paid  justices  or  stipendiary  magistrates* 
to  do  the  work,  and  an  extension  of  the  system  to  the  country 
districts  has  been  often  advocated. 

The  commission  of  the  peace  assigns  to  justices  the  duty  of 
keeping  and  causing  to  be  kept  all  ordinances  and  statutes  for 
the  good  of  the  peace  and  for  preservation  of  the  same,  and  for 
the  quiet  rule  and  goverament  of  the  people,  and  further  assigns 
"  to  you  and  every  two  or  more  of  you  (of  whom  any  one  of  the 
aforesaid  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  we  will,  shall  be  one)  to  inquire  the 
truth  more  fully  by  the  oath  of  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county 
of  all  and  all  manner  of  felonies,  poisonings,  enchantments, 
sorceries,  arts,  magic,  trespasses,  forestallings,  rcgratings,  en- 
grosslngs,  and  extortions  whatever."  This  part  of  the  commissioD 
is  the  authority  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  in  sessions. 
Justices  named  specially  in  the  parenthetical  clause  are  said  to 
be  on  the  quorum.  Justices  for  counties  are  appointed  by  the 
Crown  on  the  advice  of  the  lord  chancellor,  and  usually  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county.  Justices 
for  boroughs  having  municipal  corporations  and  separate  com- 
missions of  the  peace  are  appointed  by  the  crown,  the  lord 
chancellor  either  adopting  the  recommendation  of  the  town  coun> 
dl  or  acting  independently.  Justices  cannot  act  as  such  until 
they  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  the  judicial  oath.  A 
justice  for  a  borough  while  acting  as  such  must  reside  in  or  within 
seven  miles  of  the  borough  or  occupy  a  house,  warehouse  or 
other  property  In  the  borough,  but  he  need  not  be  a  burgess. 
The  mayor  of  a  borough  is  ex  officio  a  justice  during  his  year  of 
office  and  the  succeeding  year.  He  takes  precedence  over  all 
borough  justices,  but  not  over  justices  acting  in  and  for  the 
county  in  which  the  borough  or  any  part  thereof  is  situated, 
unless  when  acting  in  relation  to  the  business  of  the  borough. 

'  Where  a  borough  council  deun  the  appointment  of  a  stipendiary 
magistrate  they  may  present  a  petition  for  the  same  to  the  secretary 
of  sute  and  it  is  thereupon  lawful  for  the  king  to  appoint  to  that 
office  a  iMrrister  of  seven  years'  standing.  He  is  by  virtue  of  his 
office  a  justice  for  the  borough,  and  receives  a  yeariy  salary,  payable 
io  four  equal  quarterly  instalments.  On  a  vacancy,  applicalioa 
must  again  be  made  as  lor  a  first  appointment.  There  may  be  more 
than  one  stipendiary  magistrate  for  a  borough. 
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The  chftinBan  of  a  county  council  b  far  oficio  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  county,  and  the  chairman  of  an  urban  or  rural 
district  council  for  the  county  in  which  the  district  is  situ- 
ated. Justices  cannot  aa  beyond  the  limits  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion for  which  they  are  appointed,  and  the  warrant  of  a  jtwtice 
cannot  be  executed  out  of  his  jurisdiction  unless  it  be  backed, 
that  is,  endorsed  by  a  justice  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  it  is  to 
be  carried  into  execution.  A  justice  iniprc^rly  refusing  to  act 
on  his  office,  or  acting  partially  and  OHTuptly,  may  be  proceeded 
against  by  a  criminal  information,  and  a  justice  refusing  to  act 
may  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  An 
action  will  lie  against  a  justice  for  any  act  done  by  him  in  excess 
of  his  jurisdiction,  and  for  any  aa  within  his  jurisdiction  which 
has  been  done  wrongfully  and  with  malice,  and  without  reason- 
able or  probable  cause.  But  no  action  can  be  brought  against  a 
justice  for  a  wrongful  conviction  until  it  has  been  quashed.  By 
the  Justices'  Qualification  Act  17441  every  justice  for  a  county 
was  required  to  have  an  estate  of  freehold,  copyhold,  or  custo- 
mary tenure  in  fee,  for  life  or  a  given  term,  of  the  yeariy  value  of 
£100.  By  an  act  of  1875  the  occupation  of  a  house  rated  at  £100 
was  made  a  qualification.  No  such  qualifications  were  ever 
required  for  a  borough  justice,  and  it  was  not  until  1Q06  that 
county  justices  were  put  on  the  same  footing  in  this  respect. 
The  Justices  of  the  Peace  Act  1906  did  away  with  all  qualifica- 
tion by  estate.  It  also  removed  the  necessity  for  residence 
within  the  county,  permitting  the  same  residential  qualification 
as  for  borough  justices, "  within  seven  miles  thereof."  The  same 
act  removed  the  disqualification  of  solicitors  to  be  county  justices 
And  assimilated  to  the  existing  power  to  remove  other  justices 
from  the  commission  of  the  peace  the  power  to  exclude  ex  oficio 
justices. 

The  justices  for  every  petty  sessional  division  of  a  county  or 
for  a  borough  having  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace  must 
appoint  a  fit  person  to  be  their  salaried  clerk.  He  must  be  either 
a  barrister  of  not  less  than  fourteen  years'  standing,  or  a  solidtor 
of  the  supreme  court,  or  have  served  for  not  less  than  seven 
years  as  a  clerk  to  a  poUce  or  sripendiary  magistrate  or  to  a 
metrc^litan  police  court.  An  alderman  or  councillor  of  a 
borough  must  not  be  appointed  as  clerk,  nor  can  a  clerk  of  the 
peace  for  the  borough  or  for  the  county  in  which  the  borough  b 
situated  be  appointed.  A  borough  clerk  is  not  allowed  to 
prosecute.  The  salary  of  a  justice's  derk  comes,  in  London, 
out  of  the  police  fund;  in  counties  out  of  the  county  fund;  in 
county  boroughs  out  of  the  borough  fund,  and  in  other  boroughs 
out  of  the  county  fund. 

The  vast  and  multifarious  duties  of  the  justices  cover  some 
portion  of  every  important  head  of  the  criminal  law,  and  extend 
to  a  considerable  number  of  matters  relating  to  the  dvil  law. 

In  the  United  States  these  officers  are  sometimes  appointed  by 
the  executive,  sometimes  elected.  In  some  states,  justices  of  the 
peace  have  jurisdiction  in  dvil  cases  given  to  them  by  local 
regulations. 

JUSTICIAR  (med.  L&t.  justiciarius  or  jusiitiarius,  a  judge),  in 
English  history,  the  title  of  the  chief  minister  of  the  Norman  and 
eariicr  Angevin  kings.  The  history  of  the  title  in  this  connota- 
tion is  somewhat  obscure.  Justiciarius  meant  simply  "  judge," 
and  was  originally  applied,  as  Stubbs  points  out  (Const,  Hist, 
i.  389,  note),  to  any  officer  of  the  king's  court,  to  the  chief  justice, 
or  in  a  very  general  way  to  all  and  sundry  who  possessed  courts 
of  their  own  or  were  qualified  to  act  isjudices  in  the  shire-courts, 
even  the  style  capitalis  justiciarius  being  used  of  judges  of  the 
royal  court  other  than  the  chief.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  that  the  title  summus  or  capitalis  justiciarius,  or 
justiciarius  totius  Angliae  was  exclusively  applied  to  the  king's 
chief  minister.  The  office,  however,  existed  before  the  style  of 
its  holder  was  fixed;  and,  whatever  their  contemporary  title  {e.g. 
Custos  Angliae),  later  writers  refer  to  them  aA  justiciarii,  with 
or  without  the  prefix  sitmmus  or  capitalis  (ibid.  p.  346).  Thus 
Ranulf  Flambarid,  the  minister  of  William  II.,  who  was  probably 
the  first  to  exercise  the  powers  of  a  justiciar,  is  aUed  justiciarius 
by  Ordericus  Vitalis. 

The  origin  of  the  justidarship  is  thus  given  by  Stubbs  (ibid. 
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p.  376).  The  sheriff  "  was  the  klng*s  fepreaentative  iA  aU  matteti 
judicial,  military  and  financial  in  the  shire.  From  him»  or  from 
the  courts  of  which  he  was  the  presiding  officer,  appeal  hiy  to  the 
king  alone;  but  the  king  was  often  absent  from  England  and  did 
not  understand  the  language  of  his  subjects.  In  his  absence  the 
•dminUtration  was  entrusted  to  a  justidar,  a  regent  or  lieutenant 
of  the  kingdom;  and  the  convenience  being  once  asoertained  of 
having  a  minister  who  could  in  the  whole  kingdom  lepment 
the  king,  as  the  sheriff  did  in  the  abire,  the  justidar  be^me  a 
permanent  functionary." 

The  faa  that  the  kings  were  often  absent  from  England,  and 
that  the  justidarship  was  held  by  great  nobles  or  churchmen, 
made  this  office  of  an  Importance  which  at  times  threatened  to 
overshadow  that  of  the  Crown.  It  was  this  latter  drcumstance 
which  ultimately  led  to  iu  abolition.  Hubert  de  Burgli  (q.v.) 
was  the  last  of  the  great  justiciars;  after  his  fall  (tsji)  the  jus- 
tidarship was  not  again  committed  to  a  great  baron,  and  the 
chancellor  toon  took  the  position  formerly  occupied  by  the 
justiciar  as  second  to  the  king  in  dignity,  as  well  as  in  power  and 
influence.  Finally,  under  Edward  I.  and  his  successor,  in  pkce 
of  the  justiciar— who  had  presided  over  all  causes  vice  regis — 
separate  heads  were  established  in  the  three  branches  into  which 
the  curia  regis  as  a  judicial  body  had  been  divided:  justices  of 
common  plMS.  justices  of  the  king's  bench  and  barons  of  the 
exchequer. 

Outside  England  the  title  justidar  was  given  under  Henry  II. 
to  the  seneschal  of  Normandy.  In  Scotland  the  title  of  justidar 
was  borne,  under  the  eariler  kings,  by  two  high  officials,  one 
having  his  jurisdiction  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south  of  the 
Forth.  They  were  the  king's  lieutenants  for  judicial  and  ad- 
ministrative purposes  and  were  established  in  the  12th  century, 
dther  by  Alexander  I.  or  by  his  successor  David  I.  In  the 
X2th  century  a  magister  ju^iHarius  also  appears  in  the  Norman 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  title  and  office  being  probably  borrowed 
from  England;  he  presided  over  the  royal  court  {Magna  curia) 
and  was,  with  his  assistants,  empowered  to  dedde,  inter  alia, 
all  cases  reserved  to  the  Crown  (see  Du  Cange,  s.v.  Magister 
Jusiitiarius). 

See  \V.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Endani-,  Du  Cange.  Clossarium 
(Niort,  1885)  s».  "  Justitiarius."^ 

JUmCIART.  HIGH  COURT  OP,  in  Scotland,  the  supreme 
criminal  court,  consisting  of  five  of  the  lords  of  session  together 
with  the  lord  justice-general  and  the  lord  justice-clerk  as  president 
and  vice-president  respeaivdy.  The  constitution  of  the  court 
is  settled  by  the  Act  167  a  c.  16.  The  lords  of  justiciary  hold 
drcuits  regulariy  twice  a  year  according  to  the  andent  praaice, 
which,  however,  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  until  revived 
in  1748.  For  drcuit  purposes  Scotland  is  divided  into  northern, 
southern  and  western  districts  (see  Cikcuit).  Two  judges 
generally  go  on  a  drcuit,  and  in  Glasgow  they  are  by  spcdal 
statute  authorized  to  sir  in  separate  courts.  By  the  Criminal 
Procedure  (Scotland)  Act  1887  all  the  senators  of  the  college  of 
justice  are  lords  commissioners  of  justiciary.  The  high  court, 
sitting  in  Edinburgh,  has,  in  addition  to  its  general  juris- 
diction, an  exclusive  jurisdiction  for  districts  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  circuits— tlie  three  Lothians,  and  Orkney  and 
Shetland.  The  high  court  also  takes  up  points  of  difficulty 
arising  before  the  spedal  courts,  like  the  court  for  crown  cases 
reserved  in  England.  The  court  of  justiciary  has  authority  t6 
try  all  crimes,  unless  when  its  jurisdiction  has  been  exdudcd  by 
special  enactment  of  the  legislature.  It  is  also  stated  to  have  an 
inherent  jurisdiction  to  punish  all  criminal  acts,  even  if  they 
have  never  before  been  treated  as  crimes.  Its  judgments  are 
believed  to  be  not  subject  to  any  appeal  or  review,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  an  appeal  on  a  point  of  law  would  not  lie  to  the 
bouse  of  lords.  The  following  aimes  must  be  prosecuted  in  the 
court  of  justiciary:  treason,  murder,  robbery,  rape,  fire-raising, 
deforcement  of  messengers,  breach  of  duty  by  magistrates,  and 
all  offences  for  which  a  statutory  punishment  higher  than 
imprisonment  is  imposed. 

JUSTIFICATION,  in  law,  the  showing  by  a  defendant  In  a  suit 
of  sufficient  reason  why  he  did  what  he  was  called  upon  to  a 
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For  enmple,  in  m  action  for  assault  and  battery,  the  defendant 
may  prove  in  justification  that  the  prosecutor  a^iaulted  or  beat 
him  first,  and  that  he  acted  merely  in  self-defence.  The  word 
is  employed  particularly  in  actions  for  defamation,  and  has  in 
this  connexion  a  somewhat  special  meaning.  When  a  libd 
consists  of  a  specific  charge  a  plea  of  justification  is  a  plea  that  the 
words  are  true  in  substance  and  in  faa  (see  Libel  and  Slahdcr). 

JUSTIN  L  (450-537),East  Roman  emperor  (si^Sa?).  was  bom 
in  450  as  a  peasant  in  Mia,  but  enlisting  under  Leo  I.  he  rose  to  be 
commander  of  the  imperial  guards  of  Anastasius.  On  the  latter'a 
death  in  518  Justin  used  for  his  own  election  to  the  throne 
money  that  be  had  received  for  the  support  of  another  candidate. 
Being  ignorant  even  of  the  rudiments  of  letters,  Justin  entrusted 
the  administration  of  state  to  his  wise  and  faithful  quaestor 
Produs  and  to  his  nephew  Justinian,  though  his  own  experience 
dictated  several  improvements  in  military  affairs.  An  orthodox 
churchman  himself,  be  effected  in  519  a  reconciliation  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  after  a  schism  of  thirty-five 
years  (see  HoxMtSDAs).  In  522  be  entered  upon  a  desultory  war 
with  Persia,  in  which  he  co-operated  with  the  Arabs.  In  522  also 
Justin  ceded  to  Thcodoric,  the  Gothic  king  of  Italy,  the  right  of 
naming  the  consuls.  On  the  xst  of  April  527  Justin,  enfeebled 
by  an  incurable  wound,  yielded  to  the  request  of  the  senate  and 
assumed  Justinian  at  his  colleague;  on  the  xst  of  August  he  died. 
Justin  bestowed  much  care  on  the  repairing  of  public  buildings 
throughout  his  empire,  and  contributed  krge  sums  to  repair  the 
damage  caused  by  a  destructive  earthquake  at  Antioch. 

See  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaU  of  the  Roman  Empire  (ed.  Bury, 
1896),  iv.  206-209. 

JUSTIN  II.  (d.  578),  East  Roman  emperor  ($65-578),  was  the 
nephew  and  successor  of  Justinian  I.  He  availed  himself  of  his 
influence  as  master  of  the  palace,  and  as  husband  of  Sophia,  the 
niece  of  the  late  empress  Theodora,  to  sectu^  a  peaceful  election. 
The  first  few  days  of  his  reign— when  he  paid  his  uncle's  debts, 
administered  justice  in  person,  and  proclaimed  imiversal  religious 
toleration— gave  bright  promise,  but  in  the  face  of  the  lawless 
aristocracy  and  defiant  governors  of  provinces  he  effected  few 
subsequent  reforms.  The  most  important  event  of  his  reign 
was  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards  (q.v.),  who,  entering 
in  568,  under  Alboin,  in  a  few  years  made  themselves  masters  of 
nearly  the  entire  coimtry.  Justin's  attention  was  distracted 
irom  luly  towards  the  N.  and  E.  frontiers.  After  refusing  to 
pay  the  Avars  tribute,  he  fought  several  unsuccessful  campaigns 
against  them.  In  572  his  overtures  to  the  Turks  led  to  a  war 
with  Persia.  After  two  disastrous  campaigns,  in  which  his 
enemies  overran  Syria,  Justin  bought  a  precarious  peace  by  pay- 
ment of  a  yearly  tribute.  The  temporary  fits  of  insam'ty  into 
which  he  fell  warned  him  to  name  a  colleague.  Passing  over  his 
own  relatives,  he  raised,  on  the  advice  of  Sophia,  the  general 
Tiberius  (g,t>.)  to  be  Caesar  in  December  574  and  withdrew  for  his 
remaining  ye^  into  retirement. 

See  E.  Gibbon.  Decline  and  FaU  of  One  Roman  Empire  (ed.  Bury, 
1806),  v.  2-17;  G.  FinUy,  History  of  Greece  (cd.  1877),  L  291-297; 
J.  Bury,  The  Later  Roman  Empire  (1889),  ii.  67-79.      (M.  O.  B.  C.) 

JUSTIN  (JvNiANUS  JusTiNUs),  Roman  historian,  probably 
lived  during  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  Of  his  personal  history 
nothing  is  known.  He  is  the  author  of  Hiskmamm  Philippic 
carum  Ubri  XUY.,  a  work  described  by  biasself  in  his  preface 
as  a  collection  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  passages 
from  the  voluminous  Histariat  philippicae  et  totims  mamdi 
origina  et  terrae  »<t<5, written  in  the  time  of  Augustus  by  Pompeius 
Trogus  iq.p.).  The  work  of  Trogus  is  k)st;  but  the  prologi  or 
arguments  of  the  text  are  presenred  by  Pliny  and  other  writers. 
Although  the  main  theme  of  Trogus  was  the  rise  and  history  of 
the  Macedonian  monarchy,  Justin  yet  permitted  himself  con- 
siderable freedom  of  digression,  and  thus  produced  a  capricious 
anthology  instead  of  a  regular  epitome  of  the  work.  As  it  stands, 
boarever,  the  history  contains  much  valuable  information.  The 
style,  though  far  from  perfect,  is  clear  and  occasionally  elegant. 
The  book  was  much  used  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the  author 
waa  tometimes  confounded  with  lustin  Martjrr. 


Ed j>rineep6  (1 470) ;  J.  G.  Cmevius  (1668)  J.  P.  GroQoviua  (1 7 19) : 
CH.Frotscher(  1827-1 830);  J.  Jeep  (1859);  F.Rahl<  1886, with  pro- 
logues) ;  see  also  T.  F.  Fischer.  De  elocuttone  Justini  (1868) ;  F.  ROhl. 
Die  Verbreituni  des  J.  im  MUldaUer  (1871);  O.  Eichcrt,  WOrterbtuk 
sti  /.  ri88l):  Kdhler  and  Rahl  in  Neue  JakrbiUker  fiir  PhiMcgie, 


xct.,  d.,  cxxxitL    There  are  translations  in  the  chief  European 

~ " ■  •         I  (1682); 

):  G.  TumbuU   C1746):  L  Oarke 

J.  S.  Watson  (1853). 


„__jes;  in  English  by  A.  Goldyng  (1564):  R.  Codrington  (v        . 

Browji- Dykes   (1712);  G.  TumbuU   (1746);  J-   Clarke    (1790): 


JUSTINIAN  I.  (483-565).  Flavius  Anidus  Justinianus,  sur- 
named  the  Great,  the  most  famous  of  all  the  emperors  of  the 
Eastern  Roman  Empire,  was  by  birth  a  barbarian,  native  of  a 
place  called  Tauresium  in  the  district  of  Dardania,  a  region  of 
lUyricum,*  and  was  bom,  most  probably,  on  the  t  zth  of  May  483. 
His  family  has  been  variously  conjectured,  on  the  strength  ci 
the  proper  names  which  its  membos  are  stated  to  have  borne, 
to  have  been  Teutonic  or  Slavonic  The  latter  seems  the  more 
probable  view.  His  own  name  was  originally  Uprauda.'  Justini- 
anus was  a  Roman  name  which  he  took  from  his  uncle  Justin  L, 
who  adopted  him,  and  to  whom  his  advancement  in  life  was  due. 
Of  his  eariy  life  we  know  nothing  except  that  he  went  to  Con- 
stantinople while  still  a  young  man,  and  recdved  there  an  excellent 
education.  Doubtless  be  knew  Latin  before  Greek;  it  is  alleged 
that  he  always  spoke  Greek  with  a  barbarian  accent.  When 
Justin  ascended  the  throne  in  518,  Justinian  became  at  once  a 
person  of  the  first  consequence,  guiding,  especially  in  church 
matters,  the  policy  of  his  aged,  childless  and  ignorant  uncle, 
recdving  high  rank  and  office  at  his  hands,  and  soon  coming  to 
be  regarded  as  his  destined  successor.  On  Jfustin's  death  in  527, 
having  been  a  few  months  earlier  associated  with  him  »s  co- 
emperor,  Justinian  succeeded  without  opposidon  to  the  throne. 
About  523  he  had  married  the  famous  Theodora  (q.v.),  who,  as 
empress  regnant,  was  dosdy  associated  in  all  his  actions  till  her 
death  in  547. 

Justinian's  reign  was  filled  with  great  events,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  both  in  peace  and  in  war.  They  may  be  classed  under 
four  heads:  (x)  his  legal  reforms;  (2)  his  administration  ci  the 
empire;  (3)  his  ecdesiastical  policy;  and  (4)  his  wars  and  foreign 
policy  generally. 

I.  It  is  as  a  legislator  and  codifier  of  the  law  that  Justinian's 
name  Is  most  famiUar  to  the  modem  world;  and  it  is  therefore 
this  department  of  his  action  that  requires  to  be  most  fully  dealt 
with  here.  He  found  the  law  of  the  Roman  empire  in  a  state  of 
great  confusion.  It  consisted  of  two  masses,  which  were  usually 
distinguished  as  old  law  (jus  vetus)  and  new  law  (jus  novum). 
The  first  of  these  comprised:  (i.)  all  such  of  the  statutes  (leges) 
passed  tinder  the  republic  and  early  empire  as  had  not  become 
obsolete;  (ii.)  the  decrees  of  the  senate  (senclus  consuUa)  passed 
at  the  end  of  the  republic  and  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the 
empire;  (iii.)  the  writings  of  the  jurists  of  the  later  republic  and 
of  the  empire,  and  more  particularly  of  those  jurists  to  whom  the 
right  oi  declaring  the  law  with  authority  (jus  respondendi)  had 
been  committed  by  the  emperors.  As  these  jurists  had  in  thdr 
commentaries  upon  the  leges,  senaius  consuUa  and  edicts  <A  the 
magistrates  practically  incorporated  all  that  was  of  importance 
in  those  documents,  the  books  of  the  jurists  may  substantially 
be  taken  as  including  (i.)  and  (il).  These  writings  were  of  course 
very  numerous,  and  formed  a  vast  mass  of  literature.  Many  of 
them  had  become  exceedingly  scarce — many  had  been  altogether 
lost.  Some  were  of  doubtful  authenticity.  They  were  so  costly 
that  no  person  of  moderate  means  could  hope  to  possess  any  large 
number;  even  the  public  libraries  had  nothing  approaching  to  a 
complete  collection.  Moreover,  as  they  proceeded  from  a  large 
number  of  independent  authors,  who  wrote  expressing  thdr  own 
opinions,  they  contained  many  discrepandes  and  contradictioi;^ 
the  dicta  of  one  writer' bdng  controverted  by  another,  while  yet 
both  writers  might  enjoy  the  same  formal  authority.  A  remedy 
had  been  attempted  to  be  applied  to  this  evil  by  a  law  of  the 

Mt  is  commonly  identified  with  the  modem  Kasteodil.  but 
UskQb  (the  aodent  Skupi)  has  also  been  suggested.  Sec  Tozer. 
Hiddands  of  Ettropean  Turkey,  ii.  370. 

•The  name  Uprauda  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  word ^uda, 
which  in  Old  Slavic  means  jus,  justUia,  the  prefix  bdng  sunply  a 
breathing  frequently  attach|^,t,9^5??n«fi-S»IBab.  ^.  ^  ^ 
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emperors  Theododtis  11.  and  Valentinian  III.,  which  gave  special 
weight  to  the  writings  of  five  eminent  jurists  (Papinian,  Paulus, 
Ulpian.  Modestinus,  Gaius);  but  it  was  very  far  from  removing 
it.  As  regards  the  jus  vetus^  therefore,  the  judges  and  practi- 
tioners of  Justinian's  time  had  two  terrible  difficulties  to  contend 
with — first,  the  bulk  of  the  law,  which  made  it  impossible  for  any 
one  to  be  sure  that  he  possessed  anything  like  the  whole  of  the 
authorities  bearing  on  the  point  in  question,  so  that  he  was  always 
liable  to  find  his  opponent  quoting  against  him  some  authority 
for  which  he  could  not  be  prepared;  and,  secondly,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  law,  there  being  a  great  many  important  points  on 
which  differing  opinions  of  equal  legal  validity  might  be  dted, 
so  that  the  practising  counsel  could  not  advise,  nor  the  judge 
decide,  with  anv  confidence  that  he  was  right,  or  that  a  superior 
court  would  uphold  his  view. 

The  new  law  {jus  novum),  which  consisted  of  the  ordinances  of 
the  emperors  promulgated  <|uring  the  middle  and  later  empires 
(edicta,  rescripia,  mandata,  decreta,  usually  called  by  the  general 
name  of  constilutiones),  was  in  a  condition  not  much  better. 
These  ordinances  or  constitutions  were  extremely  numerous. 
No  complete  collection  of  them  existed,  for  although  two  collec- 
tions {Codes  gregorianus  and  Codex  hermogenianus)  had  been 
made  by  two  jurists  In  the  4th  century,  and  a  large  supple- 
mcnury  collection  published  by  the  empeior  Theodosius  IL  in 
458  {Codex  theodosianus)t  these  collections  did  not  include  all 
the  constitutions;  there  were  others  which  it  was  necessary  to  ob- 
tain separately,  but  many  whereof  it  must  have  been  impossible 
for  a  private  person  to  procure.  In  this  branch  too  of  the  law 
there  existed  some,  though  a  less  formidable,  uncertainty;  for 
there  were  constitutions  which  practically,  if  not  formally, 
repealed  or  superseded  others  without  expressly  mentioning 
them,  so  that  a  man  who  relied  on  one  omstitution  might  find 
that  it  had  been  varied  or  abrogated  by  another  he  had  never  heard 
of  or  on  whose  sense  he  had  not  put  such  a  construction.  It  was 
therefore  clearly  necessary  with  regard  to  both  the  older  and  the 
newer  kw  to  take  some  steps  to  collect  into  one  or  more  bodies  or 
masses  so  much  of  the  law  as  was  to  be  regarded  as  binding, 
reducing  it  within  a  reasonable  compass,  and  purging  away  the 
contradictions  or  inconsistencies  which  it  contained.  The  evil 
liad  been  long  felt,  and  reforms  apparently  often  propodwd,  but 
nothing  (except  by  the  compilation  of  the  Codex  Iktodosiasnu) 
liad  been  done  till  Justinian's  time.  Immecfiately  alter  his 
accession,  in  528,  be  appointed  a  commission  to  dad  with  the 
imperial  constitutions  {jus  notum),  this  being  the  easier  part  of 
the  problem.  The  commissioners,  ten  in  number,  were  directed 
to  go  through  all  the  constitutions  of  which  copies  existed,  to 
select  such  as  were  of  practical  value,  to  cut  these  down  by 
retrenching  all  unnecessary  matter^  and  gather  them,  arranged 
in  order  of  date,  into  one  volume,  getting  rid  of  any  contradictions 
by  omitting  one  or  other  of  the  conflicting  passages.^  These 
statute  law  commissioners,  as  one  may  caU  them,  set  to  work 
forthwith,  and  completed  their  task  in  fourteen  months,  dis- 
tributing the  constitutions  which  they  placed  in  the  new  cdlec- 
tion  into  ten  books,  in  general  conformity  with  the  order  of  the 
Perpetual  Edict  as  settled  by  Salvius  Julianus  and  enacted  by 
Hadrian.  By  this  means  the  bulk  of  the  statute  law  was 
immensely  reduced,  its  obscurities  and  internal  discrepancies  in 
great  measure  removed,  its  provisions  adapted,  by  the  abrogation 
of  what  was  obsolete,  to  the  drcnmstances  of  Justinian's  own 
time.  This  Codex  eonstituHmmm  was  formally  promulgated  and 
enacted  as  one  great  consolidating  statute  in  s>9>  ^  imperial 
ordinances  not  included  in  it  being  repealed  at  one  stroke. 

The  success  of  this  first  expenment  encouraged  the  emperor 
to  attempt  the  more  difficult  enterprise  of  simplifsring  and 
digesting  the  older  law  contained  in  the  treatises  of  the  jurisU. 
Before  entering  on  this,  however,  he  wisely  took  the  prelindnary 
step  of  settling  the  more  important  of  the  legal  quotions  as  to 
which  the  older  jurisU  had  been  divided  in  opinion,  and  which 
had  therefore  remained  sources  of  difficulty,  a  difficulty  aggra- 

•  See,  for  an  account  of  the  instructions  riven  to  the  commission, 
the  constttutbn  Haec  guae,  prefixed  to  tne  revised  Codex  in  the 
Ccrfmt  Juris  cmtU, 
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vated  by  the  general  decline,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  of  the 
level  of  forensic  and  judicial  learning.  This  was  accomplished 
by  a  series  of  constitutions  known  as  the  "Fifty  Decisions" 
{QuiiuiuaginUi  decisiona)^  along  with  which  there  were  published 
other  ordinances  amending  the  law  in  a  variety  of  points,  in 
which  old  and  now  inconvenient  rules  had  been  suffered  to  subsist. 
Then  in  December  530  a  new  commission  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  sixteen  eminent  lawyers,  of  whom  the  president,  the 
famous  Tribonian  (who  had  already  served  on  the  previous  com- 
mission), was  an  exalted  official  {quaestor),  lour  were  profieseors 
of  law,  and  the  remaining  eleven  practising  advocates.  The 
instructions  given  to  them  by  the  emperor  were  as  follows: — 
they  were  to  procure  and  penise  all  the  writings  of  all  the  author- 
ized jurists  (those  who  had  enjosred  tb^jus  respendertdi) ;  were  to 
extraa  from  these  writings  whatever  was  of  most  permanent 
and  substantial  value,  wi&  power  to  change  the  expressions  of 
the  author  wherever  conciseness  or  clearness  would  be  thereby 
promoted,  or  wherever  such  a  change  was  needed  in  order  to 
adapt  his  language  to  the  condition  of  the  law  as  it  stood  in 
Justinian's  time;  were  to  avoid  repetitions  and  contradictions  by 
giving  only  one  statement  of  the  law  upon  each  point;  were  to 
insert  nothing  at  variance  with  any  provision  contained  in  the 
Codex  constUuHonum;  and  were  to  distribute  the  results. of  their 
labours  into  fifty  books,  subdividing  each  book  into  titles,  and 
following  generally  the  order  of  the  Perpetual  Edict.* 

These  directions  were  carried  out  with  a  speed  which  is  surpris- 
ing when  we  remember  not  only  that  the  work  was  interrupted 
by  the  terrible  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  Constantinople  in 
January  53  a,  and  which  led  to  the  temporary  retirement  from 
office  of  Tribonian,  but  also  that  the  mass  of  literature  which  had 
to  be  read  through  consisted  of  no  less  than  two  thousand  treat-' 
ises^  comprising  three  millions  of  sentences.  The  conunissiooers, 
who  had  for  greater  despatch  divided  themselves  into  several  com- 
mittees, presented  their  selection  of  extracU  to  the  emperor  in 
S33,  and  he  published  it  as  an  imperial  statute  on  December  i6th 
of  that  year,  with  two  prefatory  constitutions  (those  known  as 
Omnem  reipublicae  and  DedU  noHs),  It  is  the  Latin  volume 
which  we  now  call  the  Digest  {Digata)  or  Pandects  {U6»iticrat) 
and  which  is  by  far  the  most  pr^us  monument  of  the  legal 
genittsof  the  Romans,  and  indeed,  whether  one  regards  the  intrin- 
sic meriuof  itssubstanceor  the  prodigloiis influence  it  has  exerted 
and  stifl  exerts,  the  most  remarkable  Uiw-book  that  the  world  has 
seen.  The  extracts  comprised  in  it  are  9x23  in  nmnber,  taken 
from  thirty-nine  authors,  and  are  of  greatly  varying  length, 
mostly  only  a  few  lines  long.  About  one-third  (in  quantity) 
come  from  Ulpian,  a  very  copious  wrften  Paulas  stands  next.  T6 
each  extract  there  is  preiSbied  the  name  of  the  author,  and  of  the 
treatise  whence  it  is  taken.'  The  worst  thing  about  the  Digest 
is  its  highly  unscientific  arrangement.  Theorderof  the  Perpetual 
Edict ,  which  appears  to  have  been  taken  as  a  soil  of  model  for  the 
general  scheme  of  books  and  titles,  was  doubtless  convenient  to 
the  Roman  lawyers  from  their  familiarity  with  it,  but  was  m 
itself  rather  accidental  and  historical  than  logical.  The  dis- 
position of  the  extracU  inside  each  title  was  still  less  rationiyi; 
it  has  been  shown  by  a  modem  jurist  to  have  been  the  result  of 
the  way  in  which  the  committees  of  the  commiBsioneis  worked 
through  the  books  they  had  to  peruse.*  In  enacting  the  Digest 
as  a  Law  book,  Justinian  repealed  all  the  other  law  contained 
in  the  treatises  of  the  jurisU  {that  jus  vetus  which  has  been  already 
mentioned),  and  directed  that  those  treatises  should  never  be 
dted  in  future  even  by  way  of  illustration;  and  he  of  conrse  at 
the  same  time  abrogated  all  the  older  statutes,  from  the  Twelve 
Tables  downwards,  which  had  formed  a  part  of  tbeitM  tetus.  This 
was  a  necessary  inddent  of  his  scheme  ol  reform.    But  he  went 

•  See  the  constitution  Deo  amtore  {Cod,  i.  I7t  0.      ^  ,     , 

•  In  the  middle  ages  people  used  to  dte  passages  by  the  imUal 
words;  and  the  Germans  do  so  stilU  giving,  however,  the  number  of 
the  paragraph  in  the  extract  (if  there  are  more  paragraphs  than  one), 
and  appcootng  the  number  of  the  book  and  title.  We  ia  Britain 
and  America  usually  dte  by  the  numbers  of  the  book,  the  title  and 
the  paragraph,  without  referring  to  the  tnitia]  words. 

«  See  filuhma,  "  Die  Ordnttog  der  Fragmeate  in  den  Paodekten- 
ttteltt."  in  Savoy's  Zeitsekr.f.  g/utk.  RsektsmisseuscJurfl,  vol.  iv. 
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too  far,  and  indeed  attempted  wbil  was  impossible^  when  h« 
forbade  all  coiutrtcntirics  wpcm  ihc  Digest  He  w^  obliged  lo 
aUaw  a  Creek  irafiiLadQn  m  b«  nude  of  it,  but  dj reeled  tbh 
tiUjiflaUaa  to  be  exatily  literal, 

Tbe»  two  gTca.i  cnterprisci  hod  substantially  de^piitchcd 
Jiutim>in'«  work;  however,  he,  or  rsiher  Tiibonian,  *ha  *c.  i 
to  liAvc  acted  bcth  is  bs  adviser  and  4$  bii  chief  c^iecu*  k 
officer  in  il\  legal  a€aira»  conttive<J  that  a  ihird  book  was  needed, 
viz*  un  clem  ciliary  cnuiua]  lor  btBinncr»  *hich  shoutd  present 
anoutljlMr  of  the  law  id  a  ckai  and  simple  form.  The  little  work 
ol  Giiiyf,  moat  ol  which  we  now  pos&c^  under  the  title  t^f  Qw* 
mgni^i  institutiimum,  had  served  this  pufpose  for  nearly  totir 
centuries;  but  much  of  it  bad,  owing  lo  chivnges.m  the  Law,  be- 
come inapplkable,  80  thai  i  new  manual  sctMncd  to  be  required. 
Justinian  accordingly  dificcted  Tcibonian,  wiih  two  coadjutoti;, 
Tlieopbitiis,  profes&oT  of  law  in  the  university  of  Conatantinopic, 
and  Doroiheus.  professor  in  the  great  law  school  fli  Beyroui.  to 
prepare  an  elementary  textbook  on  the  hnrs  of  Gaiua.  This 
I  hey  did  while  the  Digest  woi  in  progress,  und  produced  the  ixseful 
little  treaiia*  which  has  cv«r  aince  been  the  book  with  wliich 
students  commonly  begiB  their  studies  of  Roman  law,  the  /f  - 
tutes  of  Jufliaian.  t\  wfts  publklied  u  a  statute  with  full  l> .  1 
vaiidiiy  shortly  be  lore  the  DliesL  Such  merits  m  it  possesses— 
simplicity  of  arranEemcni,  clearness  and  condsea^a  of  cjcprcs- 
jjon_^long  IcM  lo  Tribonian  tlian  to  Gaiui,  who  was  tUmly 
followed  whcTwer  the  altemtions  In  ib«  bw  had  not  niatle  him 
obsolete*  However,  the  ipirU  of  Ihat  freat  legal  cla»ic  seems  to 
have  In  a  measure  dwtll  fttth  snd  insiiitrfJ  the  Inferior  men  who 
were  recasting  bis  work;  the  imtiltdti  is  Ijcttet  both  in  L^tinity 
and  in  lubstance  ih^  W'e  should  h^ve  expected  from  the  con- 
dition of  Lfliin  lettrf5  at  thai  epoch,  better  than  the  other  bwi 
which  emanate  ftom  Justinian, 

In  thif  four  ye^n  an^l  a  b4U  wbkhdapjed  between  the  publica- 
tron  of  the  Codfx  and  ihjit  c^i  the  £>J|«f,  many  imporunt  changes 
had  been  made  in  the  law,  notably  by  ibe  publicaiion  ol  the 
"  Fifty  Dccisiqns,"  which  *eitled  many  qu<?slioni  that  had  exer- 
d»ed  the  legal  mind  and  jfiven  occasion  to  intricate  statutory 
provisions.  It  was  tiicrtfofe  natural  I  hat  the  idea  should  present 
itself  of  revising  the  Cctien,  $o  as  to  introduce  these  changes 
Into  it,  for  by  so  doing,  not  only  would  ii  be  simptificd,  bul  ibe 
one  volume  «'ould  again  be  made  to  contain  the  whole  siAtute 
law»  whereas  now  it  was  necessary  to  read  along  wiii  it  the 
ordinances  issued  since  its  publkation.  Accordingly  another 
commiMion  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Tribonian  with  four 
other  coadjutors,  full  power  being  givea  them  nol  only  to 
incorporate  the  new  constitutions  with  the  Codex  and  make  in 
it  the  requisite  changes^  but  also  to  revise  the  C/fdet  generally, 
cutting  down  or  fdting  in  wherc^'er  ihey  thought  it  necessary 
to  do  so.  Thia  work  was  completed  in  a  few  months;  and  ia 
November  Si4  the  revised  Cc4er  (Cddex  re^fitm  pradtcUamji) 
was  promulgated  with  the  fotT:e  of  law,  prefaced  by  a  con- 
ittttttion  iCprdi  ttabh)  which  sets  forth  its  hisiofy^  and  declares 
it  lo  be  alone  authoritative,  the  former  Codex  being  abrogated. 
It  is  thi*  revised  €ode:c  which  has  come  down  to  the  rnoderii 
world,  all  copies  of  the  earlier  edition  having  disiippeartd. 

The  cotistitutfotiv  contained  in  it  number  46SJ,  the  eorlicft 
d^iinf  from  Hadrian,  the  latcit  beiinj  of  coJfK  Juitinbn'*  owa. 
A  few  thua  belong  to  the  period  lo  whicti  the  Bre^trr  part  of  itie 
Piifit  bcloiigi,  i,e.  the  sQ-raUod  cfa^ical  period  01  Koman  law  do**n 
to  the  time  <4  AltKander  Sevemi  (344);  but  ih^  ftfeat  inaiority  ane 
later,  and  belong  to  one  or  other  qI  the  four  Kreat  ecTt  of  imprral 
lefi^latian,  the  era.*  of  Diodetian,  of  Conitiintinej  of  Theodo«iti«  If^. 
and  of  Justinian  hifoself.  Although  thi*  C^dn  u  «aid  to  have  the 
lame  Kencniii  order  as  that  of  the  Diftit,  v%t.  the  order  of  the  Ptr- 
petuar  Edict,  there  are  conriderable  difTcrcnee*  of  arrangenitiit 
brtween  the  tww.  It  is  dividwli  into  twelve  books.  It*  conrcnri, 
although  of  counH?  of  the  otmoil  practicjil  iraporEanc!?  to  the  Uiw^rft 
of  t^iat  Lime,  and  of  much  value  itdl,  hi'f'torical  as  well  ai  Icfal,  xire 
far  le»ft  intcrasting  and  scientificatly  adrriir^t^k  than  the  exiracta 
pfeierved  in  the  Ditfsi.  The  differtnce  ia  even  greater  than  that 
h<twt«n  the  Englteh  rrpOTti  of  raseadetidc^  (ifice  the  dayi  of  Uifld 
Hot!  jnd  ihe  Enfb»h  act:^  of  pi*rtiament  Cpt  the  «tne  two  centtirns. 

The  (^mprrtirV  tehtrne  wa*  nofw  complete.  AU  the  Rofnan  law 
had  iH-fi]  K^i'h**i<*i'J  into  two  \'CiTu,ineft  df  not  pJtceaasiyi!  tiie,  and  a 
jfli .  ► .,  »,,ry  Mil  ii^ii-il  tor  bpoinnt-r*  added.  But  Justiflian  and  Tribo- 
nuijL  h-Lc)  ^[  uv,  a  90  fofkd  of  tegisUoing  Uut  tliey  found  it  hard  to  l»fe 


off  '  ^  ^r,  1  he  very  timplificMioht  that  had  been  so  far  effected 
bn  ■'-  ■^^  with  more  cicamesa  such  anonialie*  or  pieces  of 

inj  11  I  'jntinued  to  deform  the  law.    Thus  no  sooner  had 

th<  '  *'«> '  idcd  off  tha  n  fresh  excrescences  began  to  be  created 

by  LTfoa  of  new  laws.     Between  554  and  565  Justtoiaa 

iw<  .1  n umber  of  ordinances,  dealing  with  all  sorts  of  sub> 

jcc  H^'l  Hiioualy  altering  the  law  on  many  points — the  najoricy 
api  'ing  befi3re  the  deatn  of  Tribonian,  which  happened  in  ^s* 
Th  .:}r(5jnanee«  are  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  jiew  constitu- 
ciO'i>.  ymxeMat  cotnlituttoius  post  codicem  (»«a#*l  Stara^cH).  Notds. 
Altliiatigh  ih«  cm^^ror  had  stated  in  publnhing  the  Cotfrx  that  all 
funhtr  H^tutei  {l1  any)  would  be  omcially  collected,  this  promise 
dorri.  nat  i^^m  to  have  been  redeemed.  The  three  collections  of  the 
Ncntti  which  we  r^Msess  are  apparently  private  collections,  nor  do 
we  cvet^  know  haw  many  such  constitutions  were  promulgated. 
One  of  the  three  cotit,iin»  168  (to|(ether  with  13  Edicts),  but  soae 
of  {Hl^sc  arc  by  the  trnptrtiri  Justin  11.  and  Tiberius  11.  Another, 
the  ^4-c^tied  Epiiome  of  JuSian,  contains  125  Novels  in  Latin:  and 
the  thirds  iHe  tif<r  auihcmicarum  or  vulgata  versU^  has  104,  also 
in  l^iin.  THii  i^st  wait  iIil-  collection  first  known  and  chiefly  aied 
in  the  West  during  the  mirl'De  ages:  and  of  its  134  only  97  have  been 
wntten  on  by  the  tt'O'^iomti  or  medieval  commentators:  these  thci^ 
fore  olooe  h.ive  been  teci^Ked  as  binding  in  those  countries  which 
reccrsnire  and  obey   the   Roman  law, — according  to  the  maxim 

EH  quid  nQn  atnoteii  fii?f\a,  nee  afnoscit  curia.  And.  whereas 
'  in'i  conadtution*  t.' itained  in  the  Ccdex  were  all  issued  in 
the  rest  of  the  bo(jT-  being  in  that  tongue,  these  Naods  were 
net  .  .itl  published  in  Cr  ek,  Latin  translations  being  of  course 
nude  for  the  use  of  ihe  wi  itern  provinces.  They  are  very  bulky, 
and  with  the  exception  c>i  ^  few,  particularly  the  ii6th  and  iiStn, 
which  intf'iidiioe  the  mo'sT  «> weeping  and  Uudable  reforms  into  the 
Uf     >  'ire  succr^if^n.  tre  much  more  interesting,  as  supptyiog 

mj  iIlc  hUtory  l>[  the  time,  social,  economical  and  eccl^ 

in  rc?;pcrt  of  any  purely  legal  merits.    They  may  be 
I  of  the  Corpus  juris  civUis. 


ears  and  immortalises  Justinian's  oasn^ 
'  '  ""'         ithoriaed 


foiifnj  pnriN'd;  ifl  fln^ 

This  CorpUijtLfii.  ^ 

con«i$t9  of  the  Umi  described  above:  (i)  The  auth 

cotlrtMicin  of  tcfipenji  <<ir|Miances  {Codex  constitutionum);  (a)  the 
authorised  collection  of  ei^iracts  from  the  great  jurists  (Digesia  or 
P&tfdtitar}*  (^y  the  elementary  handbook  {jHSMutkmes)\  (4)  the 
unauthorised  collection  oi  constitatioos  subsequent  to  the  Codex 
{NijttSiaeh 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  the  reader  wHI  perceive 
that  Justinian  did  not,  according  to  a  strict  use  of  terms,  codify 
the  Roman  law.  By  a  codification  we  understand  the  reduction 
of  the  whole  pre-existing  body  of  law  to  a  new  form,  the  re-«tating 
U  in  a  series  of  propositions,  scientifically  ordered,  whkh  may  or 
may  not  contain  some  new  substance,  but  are  at  any  rate  new  ia 
form.  If  he  had,  so  to  speak,  thrown  into  one  furnace  all  the  law 
contained  in  the  treatises  of  the  jurists  and  In  the  imperial 
ordinances,  fused  them  down,  the  gold  of  the  one  and  the  silver 
of  the  other,  and  run  them  out  into  new  moulds,  this  would  have 
been  codification.  What  he  did  do  was  something  quite  different. 
It  was  not  codification  but  consolidation,  not  remoulding  but 
abridging.  He  made  extracu  from  the  exbting  law,  preserving 
the  old  words,  and  merely  cutting  out  repetitions,  removing  con- 
tradictions, retrenching  superfluities,  so  as  Immensely  to  reduce 
the  bulk  of  the  whole.  And  he  made  not  one  set  of  such  extracts 
but  two,  one  for  the  jurist  law,  the  other  for  the  statute  law.  He 
gave  to  posterity  not  one  code  but  two  digests  or  collections  of 
extracts,  which  are  new  only  to  this  extent  that  they  are  arranged 
in  a  new  order,  having  been  previously  altogether  unconnected 
with  one  another,  and  that  here  and  there  th^  words  have  been 
modified  in  order  to  bring  one  extract  into  harmony  with  some 
other.  Except  for  this,  the  matter  is  old  in  expression  as  well  as 
in  substance. 

Thus  regarded,  even  without  remarictng  that  the  Navelt,  never 
having  been  officially  colleaed,  much  less  incorporated  with  the 
Codex,  mar  the  symmetry  of  the  structure,  Justinian's  work  may 
appear  to  entitle  him  and  Tribonian  to  much  less  credit  than  they 
have  usually  received  for  iu  But  let  it  be  observed,  first,  that  to 
reduce  the  huge  and  confused  mass  of  pre-existing  law  into  the 
compass  of  these  two  collections  was  an  immense  practical  benefit 
to  the  empire;  secondly,  that,  whereas  the  work  which  he  under- 
took was  accomplished  in  seven  years,  the  infinitely  more  difficult 
task  of  codification  might  probably  have  been  left  unfinished  at 
Tribonian's  death,  or  even  at  Justinian's  own,  and  been  aban- 
doned by  his  successor;  thirdly,  that  in  the  extracts  preserved  in 
the  Digesl  we  have  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  legal  luminaries 
given  in  their  own  admirably  lucid,  philosophical  and  coodse 
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knsuafle,  wbfle  in  the  extracts  of  wbich  the  C^dtx  is  composed 
we  find  valuable  historical  evidence  bearing  on  the  administra- 
tion and  social  condition  of  the  later  Pa^an  and  earlier  Christian 
empire;  fourthly,  that  Justinian's  age,  that  is  to  say,  the  intellect 
of  the  men  whose  services  he  commanded,  was  quite  unequal  to 
so  vast  an  undertaking  as  the  fusing  upon  scientific  principles 
Into  one  new  organic  whole  of  the  entire  law  of  the  empire.  With 
sufficient  time  and  labour  the  work  might  no  doubt  have  been 
done;  but  what  we  possess  of  Justinian's  own  legisUtion,  and 
still  more  what  we  know  of  the  general  condition  of  literary  and 
legal  capadty  in  his  time,  makes  it  certain  that  it  would  not  have 
been  well  done,  and  that  the  result  would  have  been  not  more 
valuable  to  the  Romans  of  that  age,  and  much  less  valuable  to 
the  modem  world,  than  are  the  results,  preserved  in  the  Digai 
and  the  Codex,  of  what  be  and  Tribonian  actually  did. 

To  the  merits  of  the  work  as  actually  performed  some  reference 
has  already  been  made.  The  chief  defect  of  the  Digest  is  in  point 
of  scientific  arrangement,  a  matter  about  which  the  Roman 
lawyers,  perhaps  one  may  say  the  ancients  generally,  cared  very 
little.  There  are  some  repetitions  and  some  inconustencies,  but 
Dot  more  than  may  fairly  be  allowed  for  in  a  compilati<m  of  such 
magnitude  executed  so  rapidly.  Tribonian  has  been  blamed  for 
the  insertions  the  compilers  made  in  the  sentences  of  the  old 
jurists  (the  so-called  Emblemata  Tribomani) ;  but  it  was  a  part  of 
Justinian's  plan  that  such  insertions  should  be  made,  so  as  to 
adapt  those  sentences  to  the  law  as  settled  in  the  emperor's 
time.  On  Justinian's  own  laws,  contained  in  the  Codex  and  in 
his  Novels,  a  somewhat  less  favourable  judgment  must  be  pro- 
nounced. They,  and  especially  the  latter,  are  diffuse  and  often 
lax  in  expression,  needlessly  prolix,  and  pompously  rhetorical. 
The  policy  of  many,  particularly  of  those  which  deal  with  ecdesl- 
asti<^  matters,  may  also  be  condemned;  yet  some  gratitude  is 
due  to  the  legislator  who  put  the  law  of  intestate  succession  on 
that  plain  and  rational  footing  whereon  it  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued to  stand.  It  Is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  although 
Justinian  is  so  much  more  familiar  to  us  by  his  legislation  than 
by  anything  else,  this  sphere  of  his  imperial  labour  is  hardly 
referred  to  by  any  of  the  contemporary  historians,  and  then  only 
with  censure.  Procopius  complains  that  he  and  Tribonian  were 
always  repealing  old  Uws  and  enacting  new  ones,  and  accuses 
them  of  venal  motives  for  doing  so. 

The  Corpus  Juris  of  Justiaian  condnaed  to  be,  with  naturally  a 
few  additions  in  the  ordinances  of  suraeeding  eroperoa,  the  chief 
law-book  of  the  Roman  world  till  the  time  of  the  Mac^onian  dynasty 
when,  towards  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  a  new  system  was  prepared 
and  issued  by  those  sovereigns,  which  we  know  as  the  Bastlka.  It 
is  of  course  written  in  Greek,  and  consists  of  parts  of  the  subsunce 
of  the  Codex  and  the  Digest,  thrown  together  and  often  altered  in 
expression,  together  with  some  matter  from  the  Nooels  and  imperial 
ordinances  posterior  to  Justinian.  In  the  western  provinces,  which 
had  been  wholly  severed  from  the  empire  before  the  publication 
of  the  Basilica,  the  law  as  settled  by  Justinian  held  its  ground; 
but  copies  of  the  Corpus  Juris  were  extremely  rare,  nor  did  the 
study  of  it  revive  until  the  end  of  the  nth  century. 

The  best  edition  of  the  Digest  is  that  of  Mommsen  (Berlin 
l86g'i87o).  and  of  the  Codex  that  of  KrOgcr  (Bcriin  1875-1877). 

2.  In  his  financial  administration  of  the  empire,  Justim'an  Is 
represented  to  us  as  being  at  once  rapacious  and  extravagant. 
His  unwearied  activity  and  inordinate  vanity  led  him  to  under- 
take a  great  many  costly  public  works,  many  of  them,  such  as 
the  erection  of  palaces  and  churches,  unremunerative.  The 
money  needed  for  these,  for  his  wars,  and  for  buying  off  the 
barbarians  who  threatened  the  frontiers,  had  to  be  obtained  by 
Increasing  the  burdens  of  the  people.  They  suffered,  not  only 
from  the  regular  taxes,  which  were  seldom  remitted  even  after 
bad  seasons,  but  also  from  monopolies;  and  Procopius  goes  so  far 
as  to  allege  that  the  emperor  made  a  practice  of  further  recruiting 
his  treasury  by  confiscating  on  slight  or  fictitious  pretexts  the 
properly  of  persons  who  had  displeased  Theodora  or  himself. 
Fiscal  severities  were  ho  doubt  one  cause  of  the  insurrections 
which  now  and  then  broke  out,  and  in  the  gravest  of  which, 
(532)  thirty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the 
capital.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  discover,  putting  together  the 
trustworthy  evidence  of  Justinian's  own  laws  and  the  angry 
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complainu  of  Procopius,  what  was  (he  nature  and  jostificatloB 
of  the  changes  made  in  the  civil  administration.  But  the 
general  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  these  changes  were  alwaya 
in  the  direction  of  further  centralization,  increasing  the  power  of 
the  chief  ministers  and  their  offices,  bringing  all  more  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  Crown,  and  in  some  cases  limiting  the 
powers  and  appropriating  the  funds  of  local  municipalities. 
Financial  necessities  compelled  retrenchment,  so  that  a  certain 
number  of  offices  were  suppressed  altogether,  much  to  the  dis- 
gust of  the  office-holding  class,  which  was  numerous  and  wealthy, 
and  had  almost  come  to  look  on  the  dvil  service  as  its  herediury 
possession.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  policy  was 
the  discontinuance  of  the  consulship.  This  great  office  bad  re- 
mained a  dignity  centuries  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  power; 
but  it  was  a  very  costly  dignity,  the  holder  being  expected  to 
spend  large  sums  in  public  di^ilays.  As  these  sums  were  provided 
by  the  state,  Justinian  saved  something  considerable  by  stopping 
the  paymenL  He  named  no  consul  alter  Builius,  who  was  the 
name-giving  consul  of  541. 

In  a  bureaucratic  despotism  the  greatest  merit  of  aiovereiga 
is  to  choose  capable  and  honest  ministers.  Justinian's  selections 
were  usually  capable,  but  not  so  often  honest;  probably  It  was 
hard  to  find  thoroughly  upright  officials;  possibly  they  would  not 
have  been  most  serviceable  in  carrying  out  the  imperial  will,  and 
especially  in  replenishing  the  imperial  treasury.  Even  the  great 
Tribonian  labours  under  the  reproach  of  corruption,  while  the 
f  aa  that  Justinian  maintained  John  of  Cappadoda  in  power  long 
after  his  greed,  his  unscrupulousnesa,  and  the  excesses  of  his 
private  life  had  excited  the  anger  of  the  whole  empire,  reflects 
little  credit  on  his  own  principlea  of  government  and  sense  of 
duty  to  his  subjects.  The  department  of  administration  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  felt  most  personal  interest  was  that  of 
public  works.  He  spent  Immense  sums  on  buidings  of  all  sorts, 
on  quays  and  harbours,  on  fortifications,  repairing  the  walls  of 
cities  and  erecting  castles  in  Thrace  to  check  the  inroads  of  the 
barbarians,  on  aqueducts,  on  monasteries,  above  all,  ttpon 
churches.  Of  these  works  only  two  remain  perfect,  St  Sophia  in 
Constantinople,  now  a  mosque,  and  one  of  the  architectural 
wonders  of  the  world,  and  the  church  of  SS  Sergius  and  Bacchus, 
now  commonly  called  Little  St  Sophia,  which  sunds  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  great  church,  and  is  in  its  way  a  very  delicate  and 
beautiful  piece  of  work,  llie  church  of  S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna, 
though  bi^t  in  Justinian's  rdgn,  and  containing  nsosaic  pictures 
of  him  and  Theodora,  docs  not  appear  to  have  owed  anything  to 
his  mind  or  purse. 

3.  Justinian's  ecclesiastical  policy  was  so  complex  and  varyii^ 
that  it  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  do  rooro 
than  indicate  its  bare  outlines.  For  many  years  before  the 
accession  of  bis  uncle  Justin,  the  Eastern  world  had  been  vexed 
by  the  struggles  of  the  Monophysite  party,  who  recopiiied  only 
one  nature  in  Christ,  against  the  view  which  then  and  ever  since 
has  maintained  itself  as  orthodox,  that  the  divine  and  hnmaa 
natures  coexisted  in  Him.  The  latter  doctrine  had  triumphed  at 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  was  held  by  the  whole  Western 
Church,  but  Egypt,  great  part  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  a 
considerable  minority  even  in  Constantinople  clung  to  Monophy- 
sitism.  The  emperors  Zeno  and  Anastasius  had  been  strongly 
suspected  of  it,  and  the  Roman  bishops  had  refused  to  commnni- 
cate  with  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  since  484,  when  they 
had  condenmed  Acacius  for  accepting  the  formula  of  conciliation 
issued  by  Zeno.  One  of  Justinian's  first  public  acu  was  to  put 
an  end  to  this  schism  by  inducing  Justin  to  make  the  then  patri- 
arch renounce  this  formula  and  declare  his  full  adhesion  to  the 
creed  of  Chalcedon.  When  he  himself  came  to  the  throne  he 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Monophysites  to  come  in  by  sum- 
moning some  of  their  leadors  to  a  conference.  This  failing,  he 
ejected  suspected  prelates,  and  occasionally  persecuted  them, 
though  with  far  less  severity  than  that  apph'ed  to  the  heretics  of 
a  deeper  dye,  such  as  Montanists  or  even  Arians.  Not  long  after- 
wards, his  attention  having  been  called  to  the  spread  of  Origen* 
Iistic  opinions  in  Syria,  he  issued  an  edict  condenming  fourteen 
propositions  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  greu  Alexandrian. 
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and  cKuaed  a  syomi  to  be  lidd  under  the  praideney  of  Mennai 
(whomhe  had  named  patriarch  of  Constantinople),  which  renewed 
the  condemnation  of  the  impugned  doctrines  and  anathematized 
Origen  himself.  Still  later,  he  was  induced  by  the  machinations 
of  some  of  the  prelates  who  haunted  his  court,  and  by  the  influence 
of  Theodora,  herself  much  interested  in  theological  questions, 
and  more  than  suspected  of  Monophjrsitism,  to  raise  a  needless, 
mischievous,  and  protracted  controversy.  The  Monophysites 
sometimes  allc^  that  they  could  not  accept  the  deaees  of  the 
council  of  Chakedon  because  that  council  had  not  condemned, 
but  (as  they  argued)  virtuaUy  approved,  three  writers  tainted 
with  Nestorian  principles,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestla,  Theodoret, 
and  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa.  It  was  represented  to  the  emperor, 
who  was  still  pursued  by  the  desire  to  bring  back  the  schismatics, 
that  a  great  step  would  have  been  taken  towards  reconciliation  if 
a  condemnation  of  these  teachers,  or  rather  of  such  of  their  books 
as  were  complained  of,  could  be  brought  about,  since  then  the 
Cbalcedou'an  party  would  be  purged  from  any  appearance  of 
sympathy  with  the  errors  of  Nestorius.  Not  stopping  to  reflect 
that  in  the  angry  and  suspicious  stau  of  men's  minds  he  was  sure 
to  lose  as  much  in  one  direction  as  he  would  gain  in  the  other, 
JustiniaA  entered  into  the  idea,  and  put  forth  an  edict  exposing 
and  denouncing  the  errors  contained  in  the  writings  of  Theodore 
generally;  in  the  treatise  of  Theodoret  against  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
and  in  a  letter  of  Bishop  Ibas  (a  letter  whose  authenticity  was 
doubted,  but  which  passed  under  his  name)  to  the  Persian  bishop 
Maris.  This  edict  was  drculatcd  through  the  Christian  world  to 
be  subscribed  by  the  bishops.  The  four  Eastern  patriarchs,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  Eastern  prelates  generally,  subscribed, 
thoiigh  reluctantly,  for  it  was  felt  that  a  dangerous  precedent 
was  being  set  whtn  dead  authors  were  anathematized,  and  that 
this  new  movement  could  hardly  fail  to  weaken  the  authority  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon.  Among  the  Western  bishops,  who 
were  less  disposed  both  to  Monopbysitism  and  to  subservience, 
and  especially  by  those  of  Africa,  the  edict  was  earnestly  resisted. 
When  it  was  found  that  Pope  Vigilius  did  not  forthwith  comply, 
he  was  summoned  to  Constantinople.  Even  there  he  resisted, 
not  so  much,  it  would  seem,  from  any  scruples  of  his  o?m,  for  he 
was  not  a  high-minded  man,  as  because  he  bww  that  he  dared 
not  return  to  Italy  if  he  gave  way.  Long  disputes  and  negotia- 
tions followed,  the  end  <^  which  was  that  Justinian  summoned 
a  general  council  of  the  church,  that  which  we  reckon  the  Fifth, 
which  condemned  the  impugned  writings,  and  anathematized 
several  other  heretical  authors.  Its  decrees  were  received  in  the 
East  but  long  contested  in  the  Western  Church,  where  a  schism 
arose  that  hinted  for  seventy  years.  This  is  the  controversy 
known  as  that  of  theThree  Chapters  <  Tria  capUuIa^ttia  ice^&Xcua) , 
apparently  from  the  three  propositions  or  condemnations  con* 
tained  in  Justinian's  original  ^ct,  one  relating  to  Theodore's 
writing^  and  person,  the  second  to  the  incriminated  treatise  of 
Theodoret  (whose  person  was  not  attacked),  the  third  to  the 
letter  (if  genuine)  of  Ibas  (see  Hefele,  CofuUitngackickte,  ii.*777)« 

At  the  very  end  of  his  long  career  of  theological  discussion, 
Justinian  himself  lapsed  into  heresy,  by  accepting  the  doctrine 
that  the  earthly  body  of  Christ  was  incorruptible,  insensible  to 
the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh,  a  doctrine  which  had  been  advanced 
by  Julian,  bishop  of  Halicamassus,  and  went  by  the  name  of 
Aphthartodocetism.  According  to  his  usual  practice,  he  issued 
an  edict  enforcing  this  view,  and  requiring  all  patriarchs,  metro- 
politans, and  bishops  to  subscribe  to  it.  Some,  who  not  un- 
naturally held  that  it  was  rank  Monopbysitism,  refused  at  once, 
and  were  deprived  of  their  sees,  among  them  Eutychius  the 
eminent  patriarch  of  Constandnople.  Others  submitted  or 
temporized;  but  before  there  had  been  time  enough  for  the  matter 
to  be  carried  through,  the  emperor  died,  having  tarnished  if  not 
utterly  forfeited  by  this  last  error  the  reputation  won  by  a  life 
devoted  to  the  service  of  Orthodoxy. 

As  no  preceding  sovereign  had  been  so  much  interested  in 
church  affairs,  so  none  seems  to  have  shown  so  much  activity  as  a 
persecutor  both  of  pagans  and  of  heretics.  He  renewed  with 
additional  stringency  the  laws  against  both  these  classes.  The 
former  embraced  a  large  part  of  the  rural  population  in  certain 


secluded  districts,  such  as  patu  of  Asia  Minor  and  Pelopoa- 

nesus;  and  we  are  told  that  the  efforts  directed  against  them 
resulted  in  the  forcible  baptism  of  70,000  persons  in  Asia 
Minor  alone.  Paganism,  however,  survived;  we  find  it  in 
Laconia  in  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  and  in  northern  Syria  it 
has  lasted  till  our  own  times.  There  were  also  a  good  many 
crypto-pagans  among  the  educated  population  of  the  capital. 
Procopius,  for  instance,  if  he  was  not  actually  a  Pagan,  was 
certainly  very  little  of  a  Christian.  Inquiries  made  in  the  third 
year  of  Justinian's  reign  drove  nearly  all  of  these  persons  into  an 
outward  conformity,  and  their  offspring  seem  to  have  become 
ordinary  Christians.  At  Athens,  the  philosophers  who  taught  in 
the  schools  hattowed  by  memories  of  Plato  still  openly  professed 
what  passed  for  Paganism,  though  it  was  really  a  body  of  moral 
doctrine,  strongly  tinged  with  mysticism,  in  which  there  was  far 
more  of  Christianity  and  of  the  speculative  metaphysics  of  the 
East  than  of  the  old  Olympian  religion.  Justinian,  partly  from 
religions  motives,  partly  because  he  discovmtenanced  all  rivals 
to  the  imperial  university  of  Constantinople,  dosed  these 
Athenian  schools  (529) •  The  professors  sou^t  refuge  at  the 
court  of  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  but  were  soon  so  much  disgusted 
by  the  ideas  and  practices  of  the  fire-w6rshlppers  that  they  re> 
turned  to  the  empire,  Chosroes  having  magnanimously  obtained 
from  Justinian  a  promise  that  they  should  be  suffered  to  pass 
the  rest  of  their  days  unmolested.  HercsyiM'Oved  moreobstinate. 
The  severities  directed  against  the  Montanists  of  Phrygia  led  to  a 
furious  war,  in  which  most  of  the  sectaries  perished,  while  the 
doctrine  was  not  extinguished.  Harsh  laws  provoked  the 
Samaritans  to  a  revolt,  from  whose  effects  Palestine  had  not 
recovered  when  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  the  following  centiury. 
The  Nestorians  and  the  Eutychian  Monophysites  were  not  threa- 
tened with  such  severe  dvil  penalties,  although  their  worship 
was  interdicted,  and  their  bisbope  were  sometimes  banished; 
but  this  vexatious  treatment  was  quite  enough  to  keep  them  dis* 
affected,  and  the  rapidity  of  theMahommedan  conquests  maybe 
partly  traced  to  that  alienation  of  the  bulk  of  t|ie  Egyptian  and 
a  large  part  of  the  Syrian  population  wUch  dates  from  Justinian's 
persecutions. 

4.  Justinian  was  engaged  in  three  great  foreign  wars,  two  of 
them  of  Us  own  seeking,  the  third  a  legacy  which  neariy  every 
emperor  had  come  into  for  three  centuries,  the  secular  strife  of 
Rome  and  Persia.  The  Sossanid  kings  of  Persia  ruled  a  dominion 
which  extended  from  the  confines  of  Syria  to  those  of  India,  and 
from  the  straits  of  Oman  to  the  Caucasus.  The  martial  char- 
acter of  their  population  made  them  formidable  enemies  to  the 
Romans,  whose  troops  were  at  this  epoch  mainly  barbarians* 
the  settled  and  civilized  subjects  of  the  empire  being  as  a  rule 
averse  from  war.  When  Justinian  came  to  the  throne,  his  troops 
were  maintaim'ng  an  unequal  struggle  on  the  Euphrates  against 
the  armies  of  Kavadh  I.  {g.v.).  After  some  campaigns,  in  which 
the  skill  of  Belisarius  obtained  considerable  successes,  a  pence 
was  concluded  in  553  with  Chosroes  I.  (g.v.).  This  lasted  tiU 
539,  when  Chosroes  declared  war,  alleging  that  Justinian  had 
been  secretly  intriguing  against  him  with  the  Hephthalite  Huns, 
and  doubtless  moved  by  alarm  and  envy  at  the  victories  which 
the  Romans  had  been  gaining  in  Italy.  The  emperor  was  too 
much  occupied  in  the  West  to  be  able  adequately  to  defend  his 
eastern  frontier.  Chosroes  advanced  into  Syria  with  little 
resistance,  and  in  540  captured  Antioch,  then  the  greatest  city 
in  Asia,  carrying  off  its  inhabitants  into  captivity.  The  war 
continued  with  varying  fortunes  for  four  years  more  in  this 
quarter;  while  in  the  meantime  an  even  fiercer  struggle  had  beguo 
in  the  mountainous  region  inhabited  by  the  Lari  at  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  Black  Sea  (see  Colchis).  When  after 
two-and-twenty  years  of  fighting  no  substantial  advantage  had 
been  gained  by  either  party,  Chosroes  agreed  in  562  to  a  peace 
which  left  Lazica  to  the  Romans,  but  under  the  dbhonourable 
condition  of  their  paying  30,000  pieces  of  gold  annually  to  the 
Persian  king.  Thus  no  result  of  permanent  importance  flowed 
from  these  Persian  wars,  except  that  they  greatly  weakened  the 
Ronran  Empire,  increased  Justinian's  financial  embarrassments, 
and  prevented  him  front  ^osecutingjrith,sufficicntjrigour  his 
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enterprises  io  the  West.    (See  further  Persu:  Ancient  History, 
"  The  Sftssanid  Dynasty.") 

These  enterprises  had  begun  in  533  with  an  atuck  on  the 
Vandals^  who  were  then  reigning  in  Africa.  Bellsarius,  des- 
patched f(om  Constantinople  with  a  large  fleet  and  army,  landed 
wiihout  opposition,  and  destroyed  the  barbarian  power  in  two 
engagements.  North  Africa  from  beyond  the  straits  of  Gibraltar 
to  the  Syrtes  became  again  a  Roman  province,  although  the 
Moorish  tribes  of  the  interior  mainuincd  a  species  of  indepen- 
dence; and  part  of  souibcm  Spain  was  also  recovered  for  the 
empire.  The  ease  with  which  so  important  a  conquest  had  been 
effected  encouraged  Justinian  to  attack  the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy, 
whose  kingdom,  though  vast  in  extent,  for  it  included  part  of 
south-eastern  Caul,  Raetia,  Dalmatia  and  part  of  Pannonia,  as 
well  as  Italy,  Sklly,  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  had  been  grievously 
weakened  by  the  death  first  of  the  great  Theodoric,  and  some 
years  later  of  hb  grandson  Alhalark,  so  that  the  Gothic  nation 
was  practically  without  a  head.  Justinian  began  the' war  in 
53S,  taking  as  his  pretext  the  murder  of  Queen  Amalasuntha, 
daughter  of  Theodoric,  who  had  placed  herself  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  alleging  that  the  Ostrogotbic  kingdom  had  always 
owned  a  species  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  at  Constantinople. 
There  was  some  foundation  for  this  claim,  although  of  course  it 
could  not  ha,ve  been  made  effective  against  Theodoric,  who  was 
more  powerful  than  his  supposed^suserato.  Belisarius,  who  had 
been  made  commander  of  the  Italian  expedition,  overran  Sidly, 
reduced  southern  Italy,  and  in  536  occupied  Rome,  Here  be  was 
attacked  in  the  following  year  by  Vitiges,  who  had  been  chosen 
king  by  the  Goths,  with  a  greatly  superior  force.  After  a  siege 
of  over  B  year,  (he  energy,  skill,  and  courage  of  BeUsarius,  and  the 
sickness  which  was  preying  on  the  Gothic  troops,  obUged  Vitiges 
Io  retire.  Belisarius  pursued  hb  diminished  army  northw&nds, 
shut  him  up  in  Ravenna,  and  ultimately  received  the  sunender 
of  that  impregnable  city.  Vitiges  was  sent  prisoner  to  Constanti- 
AQpIe,  where  Justinian  treated  him,  As  he  had  previously  treated 
the  captive  Vandal  king,  with  clemency.  The  imperial  adminis- 
tration was  established  through  Italy,  but  its  rapacity  soon  began 
to  exdte  discontent,  and  the  kernel  of  the  Gothk  nation  had  not 
submitted.  After  two  short  and  unfortunate  reigns,  the  crown 
had  been  bestowed  on  Tottla  or  Baduila,  a  warrior  of  distinguished 
abilKies,  who  by  degrees  drove  the  imperial  generals  and  governors 
out  of  Italy.  Belisarius  was  sent  against  him,  but  with  forces 
too  smaU  for  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  He  moved  from  pbce 
to  place  during  several  years,  but  saw  dty  after  city  captured 
by  or  open  its  gates  to  Totihi,  till  only  Ravenna,  Otraato  and 
Ancona  remained.  Justinian  was  occupied  by  the  ecclesiastical 
controversy  of  the  Three  Chapters,  and  had  not  the  money  to  fit 
out  &  proper  army  and  fket;  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  wo^  ever  have  roused  himself  to  the  necessary  exertions  but 
for  the  presence  at  Constantinople  of  a  knot  of  Roman  exiles, 
who  kept  urging  him  to  reconquer  Italy,  rcpresenthig  that  with 
their  help  and  the  sympathy  of  the  pco;^  it  woukl  not  be  a 
diSicuU  enterprise.  The  emperor  at  last  complied,  and  in  553 
a  powerful  army  was  despatched  under  Narses,  an  Armenian 
eunuch  now  advanced  in  life,  but  reputed  the  most  skilful  geiu:ral 
of  the  age,  as  Belisarius  was  the  hottest  soldier.  He  marched 
along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  encountered  the  army 
of  Totila  at  Taginae  not  far  from  Cesena.  Totila  was  shun,  and 
the  Gothic  cause  irretrievably  lost.  The  valiant  remains  of  the 
nation  made  another  stand  under  Teias  on  the  Lactarian  Hill  in 
Campania;  after  that  they  disappear  from  history.  Italy  was 
recovered  for  the  empire,  but  it  was  an  Italy  terribly  impoverished 
and  depopulated,  whose  possession  carried  little  strength  with 
it.  Justinian's  policy  both  in  the  Vandalic  and  in  the  Gothic  War 
stands  condemned  by  the  resuH.  The  resources  of  the  state, 
which  might  better  have  been  spent  In  defending  the  northern 
frontier  agamst  Slavs  and  Huns  and  the  eastern  frontier  against 
Persians,  were  coiasamed  in  the  conquest  of  two  countries  which 
bad  suffered  too  much  to  be  of  any  substantial  value,  and  which, 
■eparated  by  language  as  well  as  by  intervening  seas,  could 
iK>t  be  permanently  retained.  However,  Justinian  must  have 
been  alntost  preumaturally  wise  to  have  foreseen  this:  his 


conduct  was  in  the  circumstances  only  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  an  ambitious  priiKC  who  perceived  an  opportunity 
of  recovering  territories  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
empire,  and  over  which  iu  rights  were  conceived  to  be  only 
suspended. 

Besides  these  three  great  foreign  wars,  Justinian's  reign  was 
troubled  by  a  constant  succession  of  border  inroads,  especially 
on  the  northern  frontier,  where  the  various  Slavonic  and  Hunnish 
tribes  who  were  established  along  the  tower  Danube  and  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  made  frequent  marauding  expnli- 
tions  into  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  sometimes  penetrating  as  far  as 
the  walls  of  Constantinople  in  one  direak>n  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  in  another.  Immense  damage  was  inflicted  by  these 
marauders  on  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  who  seem  to  have 
been  mostly  too  peaceable  to  defend  themselves,  and  whom  the 
emperor  could  not  spare  troops  enough  to  protect.  Fields  were 
laid  waste,  vilU^es  burnt,  large  numbers  of  people  carried  into 
captivity;  and  on  one  occasion  the  capital  was  itself  in  danger. 

5.  It  oniy  remains  to  say  something  regarding  Justinian's 
personal  character  and  capacities,  with  regard  to  which  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  among  historians.  The  civilians, 
looking  on  him  as  a  patriarch  of  their  science,  have  as  a  rule 
extoll<^  his  wisdom  and  virtues;  while  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Roman  Church,  from  Cardinal  Baronius  downwards,  have  been 
ofTcndcd  by  his  arbitrary  conduct  towards  the  popes,  and  by 
his  last  lapse  into  heresy,  and  have  therefore  been  disposed  to 
accept  the  stories  which  ascribe  to  him  perfidy,  cruelly,  rapacity 
and  extravagance.  The  diflliculty  of  arriving  at  a  fair  conclusion 
is  increased  by  the  fact  that  Procopius,  who  Is  our  chief  authority 
for  the  events  of  his  reign,  speaks  with  a  yery  different  voice 
in  his  secret  memoirs  (the  Anccdola)  from  that  which  he  has  used 
in  his  published  history,  and  that  some  of  the  accusations  con- 
tained m  the  former  work  are  so  rancorous  and  improbable  that  a 
certain  measure  of  discredit  attaches  to  everything  which  it  con- 
tains. The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Justinian  was  not  a  great 
nikr  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  that  b  to  say,  a  man  of 
large  views,  deep  insight,  a  capacity  for  forming  just  such  plans 
as  the  circumstances  needed,  and  carrying  them  out  by  a  skilful 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  But  he  was  a  man  of  considerable 
abiKties,  wonderful  activity  of  mind,  and  admirable  industry. 
He  was  interested  in  many  things,  and  threw  himself  with  ardour 
Into  whatever  he  took  up;  he  contrived  schemes  quickly,  and 
pushed  them  on  with  an  energy  which  usually  made  them  succeed 
when  no  teng  time  was  needed,  for,  if  a  project  was  delayed,  there 
was  a  risk  of  his  tiring  of  it  and  dropping  it.  Although  vain  and 
full  of  self-confidence,  he  was  easily  led  by  those  who  knew  how 
to  get  at  him,  and  particularly  by  hb  wife.  She  exercised  over 
him  that  influence  which  d  stronger  character  always  cxcrdscs 
over  a  weaker,  whatever  their  respective  positions;  and  unfortu- 
nately it  was  seldom  a  good  influence,  for  Theodora  (q.v.)  seems 
to  have  been  a  woman  who,  with  all  her  brilliant  gifts  of  intelli- 
gence and  manner,  had  no  principles  and  no  pity.  Justinian  was 
rather  quick  than  strong  or  profound;  hb  policy  does  not  strike 
one  as  the  result  of  deliberate  and  well-considered  views,  but 
dictated  by  the  hopes  and  fancies  of  the  moment.  Hb  activity 
was  in  so  far  a  misfortune  as  it  led  him  to  attempt  too  many  things 
at  once,  and  engage  in  undertakings  so  costly  that  oppression 
became  necessary  to  provide  the  funds  for  them.  Even  hb 
devotion  to  work,  which  exdtes  our  admiration,  in  the  centre  of  a 
luxurious  court,  was  to  a  great  extent  unprofitable,  for  it  was 
mainly  given  to  theological  controversies  which  neither  he  nor 
any  one  else  could  settle.  Still,  after  making  all  deductions,  it  is 
plain  that  the  man  who  accomplbhed  so  much,  and  kept  the 
whole  worid  so  occupied,  as  Justinian  did  during  the  thirty-eight 
years  of  his  reign,  must  have  possessed  no  common  abih'ties.  He 
was  aflable  and  easy  of  approach  to  all  his  subjects,  with  a 
pleasant  address;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been,  like  hb  wife, 
either  cruel  or  revengeful.  We  hear  several  times  of  hb  sparing 
those  who  had  conspired  against  him.  But  he  was  not  scrupulous 
in  the  means  he  employed ,  and  he  was  wilKng  to  maintain  in  power 
detestable  ministers  if  only  they  served  him  efficiently  and  filled 
bis  coffers.    Hb  chief  passion,  after  that  for  hb  own  fame  and 
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glory,  seems  to  have  been  for  theology  and  religion;  i*.  was 
in  this  field  that  his  literary  powers  exerted  themselves  (for  he 
wrote  controversial  treatises  and  hymns),  and  his  taste  also,  for 
among  his  numerous  buildings  the  churches  are  those  on  which  he 
spent  roost  thought  and  money.  Considering  that  his  legal  reforms 
are  those  by  which  his  name  is  mainly  known  to  posterity,  it  is 
curious  that  we  should  have  hardly  any  information  as  to  his  legal 
knowledge,  or  the  share  which  be  took  in  those  reforms.  In 
person  he  was  somewhat  above  the  middle  height,  well-shaped, 
with  plenty  of  fresh  colour  in  his  cheeks,  and  an  extraordinary 
power  of  doing  without  food  and  sleep.  He  spent  most  of  the 
night  in  reading  or  writing,  and  would  sometimes  go  for  a  day 
with  no  food  but  a  few  green  herbs.  Two  mosaic  figures  of  him 
exist  at  Ravenna,  one  in  the  apse  of  the  church  of  S.  Vitale,  the 
other  in  the  church  of  S.  Apollinare  in  Urbe;  but  of  course  one 
cannot  be  sure  how  far  in  such  a  material  the  portrait  fairly  repre- 
senu  the  original.  He  had  no  children  by  his  marriage  with 
Theodora,  and  did  not  marry  after  her  decease.  On  his  death, 
which  took  pbcc  on  the  14th  of  November  565,  the  crown  passed 
to  his  nephew  Justin  II. 

Authorities.— For  the  life  of  Juatinbn  the  f1ii(?f  authontlcf  are 
Procopius  (Historiae,  De  aedi^cits,  Anfcdoi^i)  and  tfrom  55 J  J^^) 
the  nisUny  of  A^thias;  ihc  Lhronicle  ol  Jakanjm  M.iljiLii  k  dso 
of  value.  Occasional  refiffcacL'  mutt  be  miidc  to  ihe  writings  4A 
Jordanes  and  Marcellinut,  and  even  to  the  bic  cDmpibLion»  of 
Cedrcnus  and  Zonaras.  Tim  V;i,-.  JuiUmi^ni  of  Ludc«.-i2  of  Ludu,  tg 
(Halle,  I730i  a  work  of  -.vrtb,,  U  fn>qi*cntly  ftfcfTcd  to 

by  Gibbon  in  his  importai  n  Uiin^  f  o  rhvcrckn  of  J^uftinitn. 

inxYxc  Decline  and  Fall  {fit  ^        lifioft,  i^tniJ*    Tht^rc  isa  Fm  4^ 

Juilinien  by  Isambcrt  (2  v -,:,.,  rarii,  1856).  Sec  also  Hunan's 
Church  of  the  Sixth  Centur  v  1 1  iUij) ;  J .  IL  Bur>'  5  LaStr  Kotnan  Entpire 
(1889}:  Hodgkin's  Jialy  and  hn  InvaJ^i  (1^0).  (/.Br.) 

JUSTINIAN  lU  Rhikotmetus  (669-7  >  0,  East  Roman  emperor 
685-695  and  704-711,  succeeded  his  father  Conslantine  IV., 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  His  reign  was  unhappy  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  After  a  successful  invasion  he  made  a  truce  with  the 
Arabs,  which  admitted  them  to  the  joint  possession  of  Armenia, 
Iberia  and  Cyprus,  while  by  removing  1 2,000  Christian  Maronites 
from  their  native  Lebanon,  he  gave  the  Arabs  a  command  over 
Asia  Minor  of  which  they  took  advantage  in  692  by  conquering  all 
Armenia.  In  688  Justinian  decisively  defeated  the  Bulgarians. 
Meanwhile  the  bitter  dissensions  caused  in  the  Church  by  the 
emperor,  his  bloody  persecution  of  the  Manichaeans,  and  the 
rapacity  with  which,  through  his  creatures  Stephanus  and 
Thcodalus,  he  extorted  the  means  of  gratifying  his  sumptuous 
tastes  and  his  mania  for  erecting  costly  buildings,  drove  his 
subjects  into  rebellion.  In  695  they  rose  under  Leontius, 
and,  after  cutting  off  the  emperor's  nose  (whence  his  surname), 
banished  him  to  Chcrson  in  the  Crimea.  Leontius,  after  a 
reign  of  three  years,  was  in  turn  dethroned  and  imprisoned 
by  Tiberius  Absimarus,  who  next  assumed  the  purple.  Jus- 
tinian meanwhile  had  escaped  from  Cherson  and  married  Theo- 
dora, sister  of  Busirus,  khan  of  the  Khazars.  Compelled, 
however,  by  the  intrigues  of  Tiberius,  to  quit  his  new  home,  he 
fled  to  TerbcUs,  king  of  the  Bulgarians.  With  an  army  of  1 5,000 
horsemen  Justinian  suddenly  pounced  upon  Constantinople, 
alew  his  rivals  Leontius  and  Tiberius,  with  thousands  of  their 
partisans,  and  once  more  ascended  the  throne  in  704.  His 
second  reign  was  marked  by  an  unsuccessful  war  against  Ter- 
belis,  by  Arab  victories  in  Asia  Minor,  by  devastating  expedi- 
tions sent  against  his  own  cities  of  Ravenna  and  Cherson, 
where  be  infliaed  horrible  punishment  upon  the  disaffected 
nobles  and  refugees,  and  by  the  same  cruel  rapacity  towards 
his  subjects.  Conspiracies  again  broke  out:  Bardanes,  sur- 
named  Philippicus,  assumed  the  purple,  and  Justinian,  the 
last  of  the  house  of  Hcradius,  was  assassinated  in  Asia  Minor, 
December  711. 

Sc«  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  atdFatteflke  Roman  Empire  (ed.  Bury, 
1896),  v.  17(^183;  J.  B.  Buiy,  Tke Later  Remam  Empire  (1889),  iL 
320-330.358-367. 

JUSTIN  MARTTR,  one  of  the  earUcst  and  ablest  Christian 
apologists,  was  born  about  100  at  Flavia  Neapolis  (anc  Sichem), 
now  Nablus,  in  Palestinian  Syria  (Sanuma).    Hit  paicnU, 


according  to  his  own  account,  were  Pagans  {Diai.  c.  Trypk.  38). 
He  describes  the  course  of  his  rek'gious  development  in  the 
introduction  to  the  dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho,  in  which 
he  relates  how  chance  intercourse  with  an  aged  stranger  brought 
him  to  know  the  truth.  Though  this  narrative  is  a  mixture  of 
truth  and  fiaion,  it  may  be  said  with  certainty  that  a  tborotigh 
study  of  the  philosophy  of  Peripatetics  and  Pythagoreans, 
Stoics  and  Platonists,  brought  home  to  Justin  the  conviction 
that  true  knowledge  was  not  to  be  found  in  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  came  to  look  upon  the  Old  Testament  prophets  as 
approved  by  their  antiquity,  sanaity,  mystery  and  prophecies 
to  be  interpreters  of  the  truth.  To  this,  as  he  tells  us  in  another 
place  (A pot.  ii.  12),  must  be  added  the  deep  impression  pn>> 
duced  upon  him  by  the  life  and  death  of  Christ.  His  conversion 
apparently  took  place  at  Ephesus;  there,  at  any  rate,  he  places 
his  decisive  interview  with  the  old  okan,  and  there  be  had 
those  discussions  with  Jews  and  converts  to  Judaism,  the  re- 
sults of  which  he  in  later  years  set  down  in  his  Dialogue.  After 
his  conversion  he  retained  his  philosopher's  doak  (Euaeh., 
Hist.  Eat.  iv.  11.  8),  the  distinctive  badge  of  the  wandering  pro- 
fessional teacher  of  philosophy,  and  went  about  from  place  to 
place  discussing  the  truths  of  Christianity  in  the  hope  of  bringing 
educated  Pagans,  as  he  himself  had  been  brought,  through 
philosophy  to  Christ.  In  Rome  he  made  a  fairiy  long  stay, 
giving  lectures  in  a  class-room  of  hn  own,  though  not  without 
opposition  from  his  fellow-teachers.  Among  his  opponents 
was  the  Cynic  Crescentius  {A pot.  n.  13).  Eusebius  {Hist.  Bed. 
iv.  16.  7-8)  concludes  somewhat  hastily,  from  the  statement 
of  Justin  and  his  disciple  Tatian  {Oral,  ad  Craee.  19),  that  the 
accusation  of  Justin  before  the  authorities,  which  fed  to  hb 
death,  was  due  to  Crescentius.  But  we  know,  from  the  un- 
doubtedly genuine  Acta  SS  Jnstini  et  socicrum,  that  Jostla 
suffered  the  death  of  a  martyr  under  the  prefea  Rustical 
between  163  and  167. 

To  form  an  opinion  of  Justin  as  a  Christian  and  theologian, 
we  must  turn  to  his  Apology  and  to  the  Dialopu  with  the  Jew 
Trypho,  for  the  authenticity  of  all  other  extant  works  attri- 
buted to  him  is  disputed  with  good  reason.  The  Apehgy — it 
is  more  correct  to  speak  of  one  A  pology  than  of  two,  for  the  second 
is  only  a  continuation  of  the  fiist,  and  dependent  upon  H-<-was 
written  in  Rome  about  150.  In  the  first  part  Justin  defends  his 
fellow-believers  against  the  charge  of  atheism  and  hostility  to 
the  state.  He  then  draws  a  positive  demonstration  of  the  truth 
of  his  reUgion  from  the  effects  of  the  new  faith,  and  espedaOj 
from  the  excellence  .of  its  moral  teaching,  and  concludes  with  n 
comparison  of  Christian  and  Pagan  doctrines,  in  which  the 
latter  are  set  down  with  naWe  confidence  as  the  work  of  demons. 
As  the  main  support  of  his  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity 
appears  his  detailed  demonstration  that  the  prophedes  of  the 
old  dispensation,  which  are  older  than  the  Pagan  poets  and  philo- 
sophers, have  found  their  fulfilment  in  Christianity.  A  third  part 
shows,  from  the  practices  of  their  religious  worship,  that  the 
Christians  had  in  truth  dedicated  themselves  to  God.  The 
whofe  doses  with  an  appeal  to  the  princes,  with  a  icferenoe 
to  the  cdia  issued  by  Hadrian  in  favour  of  the  Christians.  In 
the  so<alled  Second  Apology,  Justin  takes  occasion  {rom  the 
trial  of  a  Christian  recently  held  in  Rome  to  argue  that  the  inno> 
ccnce  of  the  Christians  was  proved  by  the  very  persecutions. 

Even  as  a  Christian  Justin  always  remained  a  philosopher.  By 
his  consdous  recognition  of  the  Greek  philosophy  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  he  appears 
as  the  first  and  most  distinguished  in  the  long  list  of  those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  recondfe  Christian  with  non-Christian 
culture.  Christianity  consisu  for  him  in  the  doctrines,  guaran- 
teed by  the  manifestation  of  the  Logos  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
of  Cod,  righteousness  and  immortality,  truths  which  have  been 
to  a  certain  extent  foreshadowed  in  the  monotheistic  religfous 
philosophies.  In  this  process  the  conviction  of  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  sinner  with  God,  of  the  salvation  of  the  world 
and  the  individual  through  Christ,  fell  into  the  hackground 
before  the  vindication  of  supernatural  truths  intellectually 
conceived.    Thus  Justin  may  give  the  impraiion  of  having 
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rtttonaKsed  Clirlstla&ity,  and  of  not  having  given  it  iu  full 
value  as  a  religion  of  salvation.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
forgotten  that  Justin  is  here  speaking  as  the  apologist  of  Christi- 
anity  to  an  educated  Pagan  public,  on  whose  philosophical  view 
of  life  he  had  to  base  his  arguments,  and  from  whom  he  could  not 
expect  ah  intimate  comprehension  of  the  religious  position  of 
Christians.  That  he  himself  had  a  thorough  comprehension  of 
it  he  showed  in  the  Dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho.  Here,  where 
be  had  to  deal  with  the  Judaism  that  believed  in  a  Messiah,  be 
was  far  better  able  to  do  justice  to  Christianity  as  a  revelation; 
and  so  we  find  that  the  arguments  of  this  work  are  much  more 
completely  in  harmony  with  primitive  Christian  theology  than 
those  of  the  Apology,  He  also  displays  in  this  work  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  Rabbinical  writings  and  a  skilful  polemical 
nkethod  which  was  surpassed  by  none  of  the  later  anti-Jewish 
writers. 

Justin  is  a  most  valuable  authority  for  the  life  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  middle  of  the  and  century.  While  we  have  else- 
where no  connected  account  of  this,  Justin's  Apology  contains  a 
few  i>aragraphs  (6x  seq.)i  which  give  a  vivid  description  of  the 
public  worship  of  the  Church  and  its  method  of  celebrating 
the  sacraments  (Baptism  and  the  Eucharist).  And  from  this 
it  is  clear  that  though,  as  a  theologian,  Justin  wished  to  go  his 
own  way,  as  a  believing  Christian  he  was  ready  to  make  bis 
standpoint  that  of  the  Church  and  its  baptismal  confession  of 
faith.  His  works  are  also  of  great  value  for  the  history  of  the 
New  Testament  writings.  He  knows  of  no  canon  of  the  New 
Testament,  i.e,  no  fixed  and  inclusive  collection  of  the  apostolic 
writings.  His  sources  for  the  teachings  of  Jesus  are  the 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,"  by  which  are  probably  to  be  under- 
stood the  Synoptic  Gospels  (without  the  Gospel  according  to 
St  John),  which,  according  to  his  account,  were  read  along 
with  the  prophetic  writings  at  the  public  services.  From 
his  writings  we  derive  the  impression  of  an  amiable  personality, 
who  is  honestly  at  pains  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  bis 
opponents.  As  a  theologian,  he  is  of  wide  sympathies;  as  a 
writer,  he  is  often  diffuse  and  somewhat  dull.  There  are 
not  many  traces  of  any  particular  literary  influence  of  his 
writings  upon  the  Christian  Church,  and  this  need  not  surprise 
us.  The  Church  as  a  whole  took  but  little  interest  in  apolo^ 
getics  and  polemics,  nay,  had  at  times  even  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  in  these  controversies  that  which  she  held  holy 
might  easily  suffer  loss.  Thus  Justin's  writings  were  not  mudi 
read,  and  at  the  present  time  both  the  Apology  and  the  Dtalogue 
are  preserved  in  but  a  single  MS.  (cod.  Paris,  450,  aj>.  1364). 

BiBLiocxAPRY. — ^The  editions  of  Robett  £tienne  (Stephanus) 


(1551):  H.  Sylburs  (1593):  F.  Morel  (1615):  Pnidentius  Marinuis 
(1742)  are  superseded  by  j.  C  T.  Otto,  JusUni  philosoPki  el  marljrU 
opera  quae  feruntur  omnia  (3rd  ed.  5  vols.,  Jena.  187&-1881).  This 
edition  contains  besides  the  Apologies  (vol.  i.)  and  the  Dialogue 
(vol.  ii.)  the  following  wrirings :  Speech  to  the  Greehs  (Oralio) ;  Address 
to  the  Greeks  {Cohortatio):  On  the  Monarchy  of  God;  Epistle  to 
Ihogmtus;  Fragments  on  the  Resurrection  and  other  Fraiments; 
Exposition  ^f  the  True  Faith;  Epistle  to  Zenas  and  Serenus;  Refutation 
of  certa  in  Doctrines  of  A  ristotle ;  Questions  and  A  nnoers  to  the  Orthodox : 
Questions  of  Christians  to  Papinsi  Questions  of  Pagans  to  Christians. 
None  of  these  writings,  not  even  the  Cohortatw,  whtch  former  critics 
ascribed  to  Justin,  can  be  attributed  to  him.  The  authenticity  of 
the  Dialogue  has  occasionally  beeq  disputed,  but  without  reason. 
For  a  handy  edition  of  the  Apology  sec  G.  Krflgcr.  Die  Apologien 
Justins  des  Mdrtyrers  (xrd  ed.  Tobingen,  1904).  There  »  a  good 
Gerniaa  translation  with  a  comprehensive  commentary  by  H.  Veil 
(1894).  For  English  translations  consult  the  **  Oxford  Library  of 
the  Fathers"  and  the  "  Ante-Nicene  Library."  Full  information 
about  Justin's  history  and  views  may  be  had  from  the  following 
monographs:  C.  Semiscb,  Justin  der  Udrtyrer  (3  vols.,  1840-1843): 
J.  Donaldson.  A  Critical  History  of  Christian  Literature  and  DoOrine, 
VoL  3  (1866):  C.  E.  Freppel.  St  JusHn  (3rd  ed..  i886>:  Monti  von 
Engdhardt.  Das  Chrislentmm  JusHns  des  Mdrtyrers  (1878):  T.  M. 
Wehofcr,  Die  Apologie  Justins  des  Phtlosophen  vnd  Mdrtyrers  in 
^itterarhistorisCher  Besiehunt  turn  ersten  Male  untersucht  (1897): 
Alfred  Leonhard  Feder,  Justins  des  M&rtyrers  Lehre  von  Jesus 
Christus  (1906).  On  the  critical  questions  raised  by  the  spurious 
writings  consolt  W.  Gaul.  Die  Abfassungsoerh&ltnisse  der  pseudo- 
Justinuchen  Cchortatio  ad  Graecos  (1902):  Adolf  Hamack,  Diodor 
pon  Tarsus.  Vier  pseudo-jusHnische  Schriften  als  Eigentum  Diodors 
I  (1901).  '  •       CG.  K.) 


JUTBi  a  vegetable  fibre  now  occupyfaig  a  pft^tion  in  the  naliu- 
facturing  scale  inferior  only  to  cotton  and  flax.  The  term  jute 
appears  to  have  been  first  used  In  1746,  when  the  captain  of  the 
"  Wake"  noted  in  his  log  that  he  had  sent  on  shore  *'  60  bales 
of  gunney  with  all  the  jute  rope"  {NeaoEng.  Did.  s.v.).  In  1795 
W.  Roxburgh  sent  to  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  a 
bale  of  the  fibre  which  he  described  as  "  the  jute  of  tbe  natives." 
Importations  of  the  substance  had  been  made  at  earlier  times 
under  the  name  of  p^,  an  East  Indian  native  term  by  which 
the  fibre  continued  to  be  spoken  of  in  England  till  the  early  years 
of  the  19th  century,  when  it  was  supplanted  by  the  name  it  now 
bears.  This  modem  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  jhot  or 
jhput  (Sansk.  jhal),  the  vernacular  name  by  which  the  substance 
is  known  in  the  Cuttack  district,  where  the  East  India  Company 
had  extensive  roperies  when  Roxburgh  6ai  naed  the  una. 


Fig.  I. — Capsules  of  Jute  Plants,    a,  Corchorus  capsularis; 
b,  C.  tditorius. 

The  fibre  is  obtained  from  two  species  of  Corchorus  (nat.  ord. 
TUiaceae)t  C.  capsularis  and  C.  olitorius,  the  products  of  both 
being  so  essentially  alike  that  neither  in  commerce  nor  agricul- 
ture is  any  distinction  made  between  them.  These  and  varioui 
other  species  of  Corchorus  are  natives  of  Bengal,  where  they  have 
been  cultivated  from  very  remote  times  for  economic  purposes^ 
although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  cultivation  did  not 
originate  in  the  northern  parts  of  India.  The  two  species 
cultivated  for  jute  fibre  are  in  all  respects  very  similar  to  each 
other,  except  in  their  fructification  and  the  relatively  greater 
size  attained  by  C.  capsularis.  They  are  annual  plants  from 
5  to  10  ft.  high,  with  a  cylindrical  stalk  as  thick  as  a  man's 
finger,  and  hardly  branching  except  near  the  top.  Tbe  light- 
green  leaves  are  from  ,4  to  5  in.  long  by  if  in.  broad  above  the 
base,  and  tipper  upward  intoa  fine  point;  the  edges  areserrated; 
the  two  lower  teeth  are  drawn  out  into  brislle-like  points.  The 
small  whitish-yellow  flowers  are  produced  in  dusters  of  two  or 
three  opposite  the  leaves. 

The  capsules  or  seed-pods  in  the  case  of  C.  capsularis  are 
globular,  rough  and  wrinkled,  while  in  C.  olUorius  they  are 
slender,  quill-hke  cylinders  (about  i  in.  long),  a  very  marked 
distinction,  as  may  be  noted  from  fig.  i,  in  which  a  and  h  show 
the  capsules  of  C.  capsularis  and  C.  oKtorius  respectively. 
Fig.  2  represents  a  flowering  top  of  C.  olitorius. 

Both  species  are  cultivated  in  India,  not  only  on  account 
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of  thdr  fibre,  bat  abo  for  tbe  nbe  of  thdr  leaves,  which  a»  tbere 
eitcnsivdy  naed  as  a  poi-berb.  The  use  of  C.  dilonus  for  the 
iMter  purpose  dates  fiom  very  andent  times,  it  if  nay  be  identic 
fied,  as  some  snppose,  with  the  mallows  (fi^)  mentioned  in 
Job  xn.  4;  hence  the  name  Jew's  mallow.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Greeks  used  this  plant  as  a  pot-herb;  and  by  many  other 
nations  around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  this  use  of  it 
was,  and  is  still,  common.  Throughout  Bengal  the  name 
by  whidi  the  plants  when  used  as  edible  vegetables  are  recog- 
nized is  nalUd;  when  on  the  other  hand  they  are  spoken  of 
as  fibre-producers  it  is  generally  under  the  name  p6t.  The  culti- 
vation of  C»  capnUarii  is  most  prevalent  in  central  and  eastern 
Bengal,  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  where,  however, 
the  area  under  cultivation  is  limited,  C.  ditorius  is  principally 
grown.  The  fibre  known  o  China  juu  or  Ticn-tsin  Jute  is  the 
product  of  another  plant,  AbtaUon  AHcauiae,  a  member  of  the 
Mallow  family. 

Cultivation  and  Cropping. — Attempts  have  been  made  to  grow 
the  jute  plant  In  America,  Egypt,  Africa- and  other  places,  but 
up  to  the  present  the  fibre  has  proved  much  inferior  to  that 
obtained  from  plants  grown  in  India.  Here  the  cultivation 
of  the  plant  extends  from  the  Hugli  through  eastern  and 
northern  Bengal.  The  successful  cultivation  of  the  plant 
demands  a  hot,  moist  climate,  with  a  fair  amount  of  rain.  Too 
much  rain  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  is  detrimental  to  the 
growth,  while  a  very  dry  season  is  disastrous.  The  climate  of 
eastern  and  northern  Bengal  appears  to  be  ideal  for  the  growth 
of  the  plant. 

The  quality  of  the  fibre  and  the  produce  per  acre  depend-in  a 
measure  on  the  preparation  of  the  soil.  The  ground  should  be 
ploughed  about  four  times  and  all  weeds  removed.  The  seed  is 
then  sown  broadcast  as  in  the  case  of  flax.  It  is  only  within 
quite  recent  years  that  any  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
selection  of  the  seed.  The  following  extract  from  Capital 
(Jan.  17,  igo;)  indicates  the  new  interest  taken  in  it. 

Mute  teed  experiments  are  brink  continue  and  the  repdrt  for 
1906  has  been  inued.  The  object  oTthew  experiments  b.  ol  course, 
to  obtain  a  better  class  of  jute  seed  by  growing  plants,  especially 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  obtain  their  seed.  The  agricultursu 
department  has  about  300  maunds  (25,000^)  of  selected  seed  for 
distribution  this  year.  The  selling  price  is  to  be  J2«.  10  per  maund. 
The  agricultural  department  of  the  govcrament  of  Bennl  are  now 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  fostering  The  jute  industry  ny  showing 
conclusively  that  attention  to  scientific  agriculture  will  make  two 
maunds  of  jute  grow  where  only  one  maund  grew  before.  Let  them 
go  6n  (as  they  will)  till  aN  the  ryou  are  thoroughly  indoctrinated 
mto  the  new  system." 

The  tirte  of  lowing  extend  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  Jtme,  while  the  reaping,  which  depends  upon  the  time 
of  sowing  and  upon  the  weather,  is  performed  from  the  end  of 
June  to  the  middle  of  October.    The  crop  is  said  to  be  ready 


for  gatberfnc  when  the  flowers  appear;  if  gathered  bcfoe^  tlw 
fibre  is  weak,  while  if  left  until  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  fibccis 
stronger,  but  is  coarser  and  lacks  the  characteristic  lustre. 

The  fibre  is  separated  from  the  stalks  by  a  process  ol  rettia^ 
similar  to  that  for  flax  and  hemp.  In  certain  districts  of 
Bengal  it  is  the  practice  to  slack  the  crop  for  a  few  days  previous 
to  retting  in  order  to  allow  the  leaves  to  dry  and  to  dro^  off  the 
stalks.  It  is  suted  that  the  colour  of  the  fibre  is  darkened  if  the 
leaves  are  allowed  to  remain  on  during  the  process  of  retting. 
It  is  also  thought  that  the  drying  of  the  plants  before  rettii^ 
facilitates  the  separation  of  the  fibre.  Any  simple  opffaiioo 
which  improves  the  colour  of  the  fibre  or  shortens  the  ^Mratioa 
of  retting  is  worthy  of  consideration.  The  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  above  process,  however,  cannot  be  great,  for  the  bundles 
are  usually  taken  direct  to  the  pools  and  streams.  The  period 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  retting  process  varies 
according  to  the  temperature  and  to  the  properties  of  the  water, 
and  may  occupy  from  two  days  to  a  month.  After  the  first  few 
days  of  immersion  the  stalks  are  examined  daily  to  test  the 
progress  of  the  retting.  When  the  fibres  are  easily  separated 
from  the  stalk,  the  operation  is  complete  and  the  bundles  should 
be  withdrawn.  The  following  d^cription  of  the  retting  ol 
jute  is  taken  from  Royle*s  Fibrous  Plants  of  India: — 

""The  proper  point  bring  attained,  the  nadve  operator,  eCaacfiag 
>  to  his  middle  in  water,  takes  as  nuuiy  of  thv  sticks  in  his  hands 


up 

as  he  can  graq>,  and  removing  a  small  portion  of  the  bark  from  the 
ends  next  the  roots,  and  giaspiag  them  together,  he  strips  off  the 
whole  with  a  little  management  from  end  to  end.  without  breaking 
cither  stem  or  fibre.  Having  prepared  a  certain  Quantity  into  this 
half  state,  he  next  proceeds  to  wash  off:  this  »  done  by  taking  a 
large  handful;  swinging  it  round  bis  head  he  dashes  it  repeateoly 
against  the  surface  of  the  water,  diawang  it  through  towards  him, 
so  as  to  wuh  off  the  impurities;  then,  with  a  dexterous  throw  he 
fans  it  out  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  carefully  picks  off  aU 
remaining  black  spots.  It  i»  now  wrung  out  so  as  to  rsasove  aa 
much  water  as  possible,  and  then  hung  up  on  lines  prepared  oa  tha 
spot,  to  dry  in  the  sun. ' 

The  separated  fibre  is  then  made  ap  into  bundles  ready  for 
sending  to  one  of  the  jute  presses.  The  jute  is  carefully  sorted 
into  different  qualities,  and  then  each  lot  is  subjected  to  an  enor- 
mous hydraulic  pressure  from  which  it  emerges  in  the  shape 
of  the  well-known  bales,  each  weighing  400  lb. 

The  crop  naturally  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  aaQ, 
and  upon  the  attention  which  the  fibre  has  received  in  its 
various  stages;  the  yield  per  acre  varies  in  different  districts^ 
Three  bales  per  acre,  or  1200  S)  is  termed  a  xoo%  crop,  but  the 
usual  quantity  obtained  is  about  3*6  bales  per  acre.  Sometimes 
the  crop  is  stated  in  Ukhs  of  xoo^ooo  bales  each.  The  crop  In 
1906  reached  neariy  9,000,000  bales,  and  in  X907  nearly 
10,000,000  was  reached.  The  following  particulars  were  isned 
on  the  igth  of  September  igo6  by  Messrs.  W.  F.  Souter  tc  Co., 
Dundee: — 


Year. 

Actual 
•  acreage. 

EsUmated  yield 

(«oo% 

equal  3  bales 

Estimated 
total 
crop. 

Shipment  to  Europe. 

Shipmem  to  America. 

ami  local 

Out-turn 
total  crop. 

Jute. 

Cuttings. 

Jute. 

Cuttings. 

per  acre). 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

consumption. 

Bales. 

lOOI— 1st 

3.316.500 

80%- 

85%- 

23  J?" 

6.350,000 

Final 

3.349.000 

6,500,000 

3^8.691 

54427 

295.921 

426,331 

3,100,000* 

7405.370 

1902— 1st 

3,300,000 

5,280,000 

Final 

3,300,000 

5,280,000 

3,773.631 

39.019 

230415 

207,999 

2,600,000* 

5351.054 

i9o;j— 1st 
Rnal 

3.100,000 

5400,000 
6.5oox)00 

2.250.000 

3.«6i.79« 

59.56a 

329/48 

236.959 

3,650,000- 

7437.360 

1904-ist 

i:S 

25  !4- 

7,ioo/)00 

Final 

7400/M)0 

8,250.000 

3,939.940 

44.0O3 

353.883 

290354 

3475.783- 

7/)Q4460 

'90$~ist 

®7%- 

Final 

3!i45;ooo 

87%- 

Outlying 

8,300,0001 

3483.315 
75.384 

63,118 

347.974 

245.044 

4.018,523 1- 

8333458 

loo^-ist 

3.27MOO} 
67,000) 

•      87%- 
Madras 

8,713.000 

OuilyinK 

100,000 

Final 
(Outlying 

3^6400 

districts  and 
ad( 

Madras,  say  3S0,< 
litional) 

8,736,220 

xx)  bales 

r^ 

Digitized  by' 
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Estimated  coritainptlon  of  jote  1906-1907. 
lo  Europe       >  *  Bales  per  annum. 

Scotland 1,250,000 

Eoffland 20,000 

Ireland 25,000 

France 475.000 

Belgium 130,000 

Germany 750.000 

Austria  and  Bohemia 
Norway  and  Sweden 

Russia 

Holland 

Spain 

Italy 


In  America  . 
In  India-" 


600,000 


3419.500  bales 
600,000    ., 


3,900,000 


MUls  .„ 

Local 500.000 

— — ^— ~-  4t400,ooo     „ 

6419,500  bales 
Statistics  of  consumption  of  jute,  rejections  and  cuttings. 


Consumption. 


United  Kingdom       .     .     . 

Continent 

America  

Indian  mills  .... 

Local  Indian  consumption   . 

Total  jute  crop  consumption 


^ 


t,700jOOO 
I.IOO^OOO 

500.000 

1,500,000 

500,000 


4,800.000 


1904. 

Bales. 


1,200.000 
X, 800,000 

500,000 
2.900,000 

500,000 


6,900,000 


1906. 
Bales. 


1,295,000 
2,124,500 

600.000 
3,900.000 

500,000 


8419.500 


A  number  of  experimcDls  in  jule  cultivation  were  made 
during  1906,  and  the  report  showed  that  very  encouraging 
results  were  obtained  from  land  manured  with  cow-dung.  If 
more  scientific  attention  be  given  to  the  cultivation  it  is  quite 
possible  that  what  is  now  considered  as  100%  yield  tiay  be 
exceeded. 

Characteristics. — The  diaracters  by  which  qualities  of  jute  are 
judged  arc  colour,  lustre,  softness,  strength,  length,  firmness, 
uniformity  and  absence  of  roots.  The  best  qualities  are  of  a 
clear  whitish-yellow  colour,  with  a  6ne  silky  lustre,  soft  and 
smooth  to  the  touch,  and  fine,  long  and  uniform  in  fibre. 
When  the  fibre  is  intended  for  goods  in  the  natural  colour  it  is 
essential  that  it  should  be  of  a  light  shade  and  uniform,  but  if 
intended  for  yams  which  are  to  be  dyed  a  dark  shade,  the  colour 
is  not  so  iraportanL  The  cultivated  plant  yields  a  fibre  with  a 
length  of  from  6  to  10  ft.,  but  in  exceptional  cases  it  has  been 
known  to  reach  14  or  15  ft.  in  length.  The  fibre  is  decidedly 
inferior  to  flax  and  hemp  in  strength  and  tenacity;  and,  owing 
to  a  peculiarity  in  its  microscopic  structure,  by  which  the  walb 
of  the  separate  cells  composing  the  fibre  vary  much  in  thickness 
at  different  points,  the  single  strands  of  fibre  are  of  unequal 
sireqgth.  Recently  prepared  fibre  is  always  stronger,  more 
lustrous,  softer  and  whiter  than  such  as  has  been  stored  for  some 
time — age  and  exposure  rendering  it  brown  in  cok>inr  and  harsh 
and  brittle  in  quality.  Jute,  indeed,  is  much  more  woody  in 
texture  than  either  flax  or  hemp,  a  circumstance  which  may  be 
easily  demonstrated  by  its  behaviour  under  appropriate  re- 
agents; and  to  that  fact  is  due  the  change  in  colour  and  character 
it  undergoes  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  fibre  bleaches  with 
facility,  up  to  a  certain  point,  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  take 
brilliauw  and  delicate  shades  of  dye  colour,  but  it  is  with  great 
difficulty  brought  to  a  pure  white  by  bleaching.  A  very  striking 
and  remarkable  fact,  which  has  much  practical  interest,  is  its 
highly  hygroscopic  nature.  While  in  a  dry  position  and  atmo- 
sphere it  may  not  possess  more  than  6%  of  moisture,  under 
damp  conditions  it  will  absorb  as  much  as  33%. 

Sir  G.  Watt,  in  his  Dictumofy  of  Uke  Economic  Products  of  India, 
mentions  the  following  eleven  varieties  of  iute  fibre:  Seiajganji, 
Narainganji,  Desi,  Deora.  Uitariya.  Dcsw2I,  Bikrabadi.  Bhalial. 
Karimginji,  Mirganji  and  Juncipuri.  There  are  several  other 
varieties  of  minor  importance.  The  first  four  form  the  four  classes 
Into  which  the  commercial  fibre  is  divided,  and  they  arc  commonly 
known  as  Seraigunge,  Naraingunge,  Daisee  and  Dowrah.  Seraj- 
gunge  is  a  soft  fibre,  but  it  is  superior  in  colour,  which  ranges  from 


white  to  si«y.  Naimtngva^  is  a  strong  fibre,  posMsaea  good  spuming 
qualities,  and  m  very  suitable  for  eood  warp  yarns.  lu  colour, 
which  is  not  so  high  as  Serajgunge,  Begins  with  a  cream  shade  and 
approaches  red  at  the  roots.  All  the  better  class  yams  are  spun 
from  these  two  kinds.  Daisee  is  similar  to  Serajgunge  in  softness, 
IS  of  good  oualitjf  and  of  great  length;  iu  drawback  is  the  low 
colour,  and  hence  it  is  not  so  suitable  lor  using  in  natural  colour.  It 
is,  however,  a  valuable  fibre  for  carpet  yarns,  especially  for  dark 
yams,  Dowrah  is  a  strong,  harsh  and  low  quality  fibre,  and  is 
used  principally  for  heavy  wefts.  Each  class  is  subdivided  according 
to  the  quality  and  colour  of  the  material,  and  each  class  receives  a 
distinctive  mark  called  a  baler's  mark.  Thus,  the  finest  fibres  may 
be  divided  as  follows  >— 

Superfine  first  marks. 

Extra  fine  first  marks  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  numbers. 

Superior  first  marks 

Standard    „         „ 

Good     ;;    ;; 

Ordinary  ,.  „ 
Good  second  „ 
Ordinary    „         „ 

The  bwer  qualities  are,  naturally,  divided  into  fewer  varieties. 

Each^  baler  has  his  own  marks,  the  fibres  of  which  are  guaranteed 
equal  in  equality 
to  some  standard 
mark.  It  would 
be  impossible  to 
give  a  list  of  the 
different  marks,  for 
there  are  hun- 
dreds, and  new 
marks  are  con- 
stantly being 
added.  A  list  of 
all  the  principal 
marks  is  issued  in 
book  form  by  the 
Calcutta  Jute 
Baler's  association. 

The  relative 
prices  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  de- 
pend upon  the 
crop,  upon  the  de- 
mand and  upon 
the  quality  of  the 
fibre;  in  1905  the 
prices  of  Daisee 
tute  and  First 
Marks  were  prac- 
tically the  same, 
although  the  for- 
mer b  always  con- 
sidered inferior  to 
the  latter.  It  does 
not  follow  that  a 
large  crop  of  jute 
will  result  in  low 
prices,  for  the  year 
1906-1907  was  not 
only  a  record  one 
for  crops,  but  also 
for  prices.  R.  F.  C.  grade  has  been  as  high  as  £40  per  ton,  while  ita 
lowest  recorded  price  is  £12.  Similarly  the  price  for  First  Marks 
reached  £2^,  iss.  in  1906  as  compared  with  £9,  5s.  per  ton  in  1897, 
The  following  table  shows  a  few  w*eU-known  grades  with  the  average 
prices  during  December  for  the  years  1903,  1904,  1905  and  1906. 


Fio. 


-Corchorus  olitorius. 


Class. 

Dec  1903. 

Dec.  1904- 

Dec  1905- 

Dee.  1906. 

£b.   d. 

£    s.d. 

£   s.  d. 

£   «»  d. 

First  marks    .     .     . 

12  15    0 

16    0    0 

19  15    0 

27  15    0 

BlackSCC   .     .     . 

II    2    6 

14    5    0 

17  15    0 

18  15    0 

20  IS    0 

RedSCC      .     .     . 

12    0    0 

14  17    6 

23  15    0 

Native  rejectbns.      . 

826 

— »• 

14  10    0 

IS  17    6 
38    0    0 
36    0    0 

S  4  group       .     .     . 
R  F  hUxk  D  group 

^~ 

""" 

25  10    0 

R  F  circle  D  group 

14  10    0 

16  15    0 

21  10    0 

— 

R  F  D  group     .     . 

11  15    0 

14    2    6 

17  12    6 

2t     ^     0 

S  B  grrcn  D  .     .     . 

14    5    0 

— 

21    0    0 

3a     0     0 

Heart  T  4       .     .     . 

14  12    6 

17  10    0 

23    10     0 

34    0    0 

Heart  T  5.      .     .     . 

14  12    6 

17  10  0 

21      0     0 

31    0    0 

Daisee  2    .... 

13  17    6 

— 

18  15    0 

25  10    0 

Daisee  assortment 

13   10     0 

14  17    6 

iS    S    b 

— 

Mixed  cuttings    .     . 

450 

10   0   0 

10    0    0 

Jute  Mamifacitire.—ljong  before  jute  came  to  occupy  a 

prominent  place  amongst  the  textile  fibres  of  Europe;  it  formed 

6o6 


JUTE 


the  raw  material  of  a  large  and  important  industry  throughout 
the  regions  of  Eastern  Bengal.  The  Hindu  population  made  the 
material  up  into  cordage,  paper  and  cloth,  the  chief  use  of  the 
latter  being  in  the  manufacture  of  gunny  bags.  Indeed,  up  to 
1830-1840  there  was  little  or  no  competition  with  hand  labour  for 
this  class  of  material.  The  process  of  weaving  gunnies  for  bags 
and  other  coarse  articles  by  these  hand-loom  weavers  has  been 
described  as  follows. — 

"  Seven  sticks  or  chattee  weaving-posts,  called  land  pari  or  warp, 
are  fixed  upon  the  ground,  occupying  the  length  equal  to  the  measure 
of  the  piece  to  be  woven,  and  a  suflurient  number  of  twine  or  thread 
is  wound  on  them  as  warp  called  land.  The  warp  is  taken  up  and 
removed  to  the  weaving  machine.  Two  pieces  01  wood  are  placed 
at  two  ends,  which  are  tied  to  the  okari  and  okher  or  roller,  they  are 
made  fast  to  the  kkoti.  The  belut  or  treadle  is  put  into  the  warp, 
next  to  that  is  the  larsul;  a  thin  piece  of  wood  is  laid  upon  tne 
warp,  called  ckupart  or  regulator.  There  is  no  sley  used  in  this,  nor 
is  a  shuttle  necessary;  in  Die  room  of  the  latter  a  stick  covered  with 
thread  called  singa  Is  thrown  into  the  warp  as  woof,  which  is  beaten 
in  by  a  piece  of  plank  called  beyno,  and  as  the  cloth  is  woven  it  is 
wound  up  to  the  roller.  Next  to  this  is  a  piece  of  wood  called 
kketone,  which  is  used  for  smoothing  and  regulating  the  woof;  a 
stick  is  fastened  to  the  warp  to  keep  the  woof  straight." 
Gunny  cloth  is  woven  of  numerous  qualities,  according  to  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  devoted.  Some  kinds  are  made  dose  and 
dense  in  texture,  for  carrying  such  seed  as  poppy  or  rape  and 
sugar;  others  less  close  are  used  for  rice,  pulses,  and  seeds  of  like 
size,  and  coarser  and  opener  kinds  again  are  woven  for  the  outer 
cover  of  packages  and  for  the  sails  of  country  boats.  There  is 
a  thin  dose-woven  doth  made  and  used  as  garments  among  the 
females  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  near  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  in  various  localities  a  doth  of  pure  jute  or  of  jute  mixed  with 
cotton  is  used  as  a  sheet  to  sleep  on,  as  well  as  for  wearing  pur- 
poses. To  indicate  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  jute  is  applied, 
the  fdlc^r  *  n  tnay  h«  i',:    '  '         '  '  orTiclal  fcpcrt  of 

Hcfn  Chii^    •■  ■    '<  >    "1^  applying  Lv.    M.  ':  .._   jr. 

"  The  artick'i  11= ..  ,!  ^'  M-rtJ  frcvm  juu  ar^  prir.dpKjtly  fO  fiutiny 
l>ag*j(»  string,  r  i'r '  "  1  f  5;  (j)  ta*n^,  0  nei  iikf  lag  fafrart^inc 
wood  or  hay  on  hi:!!.-  k-^,  i\]  ciwi,  3  strip  of  itufi  for  tying  luales 


rattoin  or  ctoth;  tS)  ^^t^^  i  *wing  on  which  inUnts  arc  mckc^l  to 
sirep;  {ft}  ihik,i,  a  liind  o(  hiinging  $hclf  fof  Utile  carthcti  pois,  ^Sc; 
(7)  duiimi^  A  floorcloth;  (,h)  bitra.  a  itnoM  circnUr  ciand  fur  wooden 
plKtCB  UicdpaniiTuUrly  in  paojahs.,  iq}  p^inii^'i  bru^  and  bruah  for 
white-waahin^;  (tti)  {^MHJi^  a  waUt^wifid  worn  next  to  the  ibin; 
(11)  t<f£kk-4art.  at  hdir^tujid  warn  by  wamefi:  {I2j  muJkbar.  a  nei  bag 
Uiwd  iLt  filuizle  [qt  cattte;  tij)  par£kui&^  false  hair  warn  Ify  players; 
(14}  r&kkt-handhan,  a  slender  arm^band  worn  at  the  Rakhi-poftmima 
fc^avolt  and  (15}  dkup^  snialJ;  tncense  slicks  bu/iii^l  at  ^o^jahi." 

The  fibre  began  to  receive  attention  in  Great  Britain  towards 
the  dose  of  the  i8th  century,  and  early  in  the  iQlh  century  it  was 
spun  into  yam  and  woven  into  doth  in  the  town  of  Abingdon. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  was  the  first  British  town  to  manufacture 
the  material.  For  years  small  quantities  of  jute  were  imported 
into  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries  and  into 
America,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1832  that  the  fibre  may 
be  said  to  have  made  any  great  impression  in  Great  Britain. 
The  first  really  practical  experiments  with  the  fibre  were  made 
in  this  year  in  Chapelshade  Works,  Dundee,  and  these  experi- 
ments proved  to  be  the  foundation  of  an  enormous  industry.  It 
b  interesting  to  note  that  the  site  of  Chapelshade  Works  was  in 
X907  cleared  for  the  erection  of  a  large  new  technical  college. 

In  common  with  practically  all  new  industries  progress  was 
slow  for  a  time,  but  once  the  value  of  the  fibre  and  the  doth 
produced  from  it  had  become  known  the  development  was  more 
rapid.  The  pioneers  of  the  work  were  confronted  with  many 
difficulties;  most  people  condemned  the  fibre  and  the  cloth,  many 
warps  were  discarded  as  unfit  for  weaving,  and  any  attempt 
to  mix  the  fibre  with  flax,  tow  or  hemp  was  considered  a  form  of 
deception.  The  real  cause  of  most  of  these  objections  was  the 
fact  that  suitable  machinery  and  methods  of  treatment  had 
not  been  developed  for  preparing  yams  from  this  useful  fibre. 
Warden  in  his  Linen  Trade  saysr— 

"  For  years  after  its  introduction  the  principal  spinners  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  jute,  and  clotn  made  of  it  long  retained 
a  tainted  reputation.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  Mr  Rowan  got 
the  Dutch  government,  about  1838.  to  substitute  Jute  yarns  for 
those  madeTrom  flax  in  the  manufacture  of  the  coAee  bagging  for 
their  East  Indian  possessions,  that  the  jute  trade  in  Dundee  got  a 


proper  start.  TJuit  fortunate  arcumstaoee  s»ve  an  impulse  to  tlw 
spinning  of  the  fibre  which  it  never  lost,  and  since  that  period  its 
progress  has  been  truly  astonishing." 

The  demand  for  this  class  of  bagging,  which  is  made  from  fine 
hessian  yarns,  is  still  great.  These  fine  Rio  hessian  yams  form 
an  important  branch  of  the  Dundee  trade,  and  in  some  weeks 
during  1Q06  as  many  as  1000  bales  were  despatched  to  Brazil* 
besides  numerous  quantities  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

For  many  years  Great  Britain  was  the  only  European  country 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  jute,  the  great  seal  being  Dundee. 
Gradually,  however,  the  trade  began  to  extend,  and  now  almost 
every  European  country  is  partly  engaged  in  the  trade. 

The  success  of  the  mechanical  method  of  spinning  and 
weaving  of  jute  in  Dundee  and  district  led  to  the  introduction 
of  textile  machinery  into  and  around  Calcutta.  The  first  mill 
to  be  run  there  by  power  was  started  in  1854,  while  by  187  a 
three  others  had  been  established.  In  the  next  ten  years  no 
fewer  than  sixteen  new  mills  were  erected  and  equipped  with 
modem  machinery  from  Great  Britain,  while  in  1907  there  were 
thirty-nine  mills  engaged  in  the  industry.  The  expansion  of 
the  Indian  power  trade  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
particulars  of  the  number  of  looms  and  spindles  from  1892  to 
IQ06.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  number  of  spindles  is  obtained 
approximately  by  reckoning  twenty  spindles  per  loom,  which  it 
about  the  average  for  the  Indian  mills. 


Year. 

Looms. 

Spindles. 

1892-3 

8,479 
9.082 

177.732 

1893-4 

189.144 

ltd 

9.504 

197.673 

10.071 
12.276 

212,595 
254.010 

12.737 
13.333 

271.363 
277.398 

1899-1900 

14.021 

293^18 

I900-H>i 

15.24a 
16.059 

315.264 

1901-03 

329.300 

1902703 

17.091 

350.120 

1904* 

19.901 

398.020* 

1905 

31,318 

426.36o> 

1906I 

26.799 

520,98o« 

The  Calcutta  looms  are  engaged  for  the  most  part  with  a  few 
varieties  of  the  commoner  dasses  of  jute  fabrics,  but  the  success 
in  this  directbn  has  been  really  remarkable.  Dundee,  on  the 
other  hand,  turns  out  not  only  the  commoner  classes  of  fabrics, 
but  a  very  large  variety  of  other  fabrics.  Amongst  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  following:  Hessian,  bagging,  tarpaulin, 
sacking,  scrims.  Brussels  carpets,  Wilton  carpets,  imitation 
Brussels,  and  several  other  types  of  carpets,  rugs  and  matting, 
in  addition  to  a  large  variety  of  fabrics  of  which  jute  forms  a  part. 
Calcutta  has  certainly  taken  a  large  part  of  the  trade  which 
Dundee  held  m  its  former  days,  but  the  continually  increasing 
demands  for  jute  fabrics  for  new  purposes  have  enabled  Dundee 
to  enter  new  markets  and  so  to  lake  part  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
trade. 

The  development  of  the  trade  with  countries  outside  India 
from  182S  to  1906  may  be  seen  by  the  following  figures  of 
exports: — 

1828       to  1832-33 
1 


Average  per  year  from 


1833-34..   1837-38 

1838-39  «   1842-43 

-  7-48 


184A-44  .. 
1848-49  « 
1853-54  .. 

«:: 

1868-69,. 
1873-74 . 
1878-79 . 
1883-84  . 
1888-89, 
1893-94 . 


1903-04  .. 


1847- 
1852-. 

1867-^ 
1872-73 

1882^3 
1887-88 
1892-93 
1897-98 
1902-03 
1905-06 


11,800  cwt. 

67.483  M 

"7.047  .. 

234/>55  .. 

439.850  .. 

710.826  „ 

969.724  .. 

2.628.110  „ 

4.858.162  „ 

5.362.267  „ 

7.274,000  „ 

8.223,859  .. 

10.372.991  M 

13.084,202  .. 

11.959.189  .. 

13.693.090  .. 


'  End  of  calendar  year,  the  remainder  being  taken  to  the  3ist  of 
March,  the  end  of  financial  year. 
'  Approximate  number  of  spindles.      j<^  j 
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The  subjoined  table  sbows  the  exteot  of  tbe  trade  from  an 
agricultural,  as  well  as  from  a  manufacturing,  point  of  view. 
The  difference  between  the  production  and  the  exports  represenu 
the  native  consumption,  for  very  little  jute  is  sent  overland. 
The  figures  are  taken  to  the  31st  of  March,  the  end  of  the 
Indian  financial  year. 


Year. 

Acres  under 
cultivation. 

Production 
incwt. 

Exports  by 
sea  incwt. 

1899 
1900 
1901 
1903 
1903 
1904 
190S 
1906 

2.181,334 
3.330,570 
2,375.335 
3.348.593 
3,315,105 
3.159.908 
1.690.739 
3,070.668 
3.103.336 
3,378,305 
3.143.700 
3,275.050 
3.899.700 
3.181,600 

30419.000 
17,863,000 
31,944,400 
I9.83<,ooo 
30,418.000 
34.435.000 
19.050.000 
19.339.000 
33.307.000 
36,564.000 
33489.000 
35.861,000 

39.945)000 

13,976,791 
13,366,781 
11.464.356 
15.033.335 
9.864.545 
9.735.345 
12414.552 

131036486 
13,731447 
13.875^12 
14.581.307 

Manufacture.— In  their  general  features  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  jute  fabrics  do  not  differ  essentially  as  to  machinery 
and  processes  from  those  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
hemp  and  heavy  flax  goods.  Owing,  however,  to  the  woody 
and  ^rittle  nature  of  the  fibre,  it  has  to  undergo  a  preliminary 
treatment  peculiar  to  itself.  The  pioneers  of  the  jute  industry, 
who  did  not  understand  this  necessity,  or  rather  who  did' not 
know  how  the  woody  and  brittle  charactei  of  the  fibre  could  be 
remedied,  were  greatly  perplexed  by  the  difficulties  they  had 
to  encounter,  the  fibre  spinning  badly  into  a  hard,  rough  and 
hairy  yam  owing  to  the  splitting  and  breaking  of  the  fibre. 
This  pecuUarity  of  jute,  coupled  also  with  the  fact  that  the 
machinery  on  which  it  was  first  spun,  although  quite  suitable 
for  the  stronger  and  more  clastic  fibres  for  which  it  was  designed, 
required  certain  modifications  to  suit  it  to  the  weaker  jute, 
was  the  cause  of  many  annoyances  and  failures  in  the  eariy  days 
of  the  trade. 

The  first  process  in  the  manufacture  of  jute  b  termed  batching. 
Batch  setting  is  the  first  part  of  this  operation;  it  consists  of  select- 
ing the  different  kinds  or  qualities  of  jute  for  any  predetermined  kind 
of  yam.  The  number  o(  bales  for  a  batch  seldom  exceeds  twelve,  in- 
deed it  is  generally  about  six.  and  of  these  there  may  be  three,  four 
or  even  more  varieties  or  marks.  The  "  streaks  "  *  or  heads  "  oif  jute 
as  they  come  from  the  bale  are  in  a  hard 
condition  in  consequence  of  having  been 
subjected  to  a  high  hydraulic  pressure 
dunng  baling;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  soften  them  before  any  further  process 
is  entered.  The  streaks  are  sometimes 
partly  softened  or  crushed  by  means  of  a 
■team  hammer  during  the  process  of 
opening  the  bale,  then  taken  to  the 
"•  strikers-up  *'  where  the  different  varie- 
ties are  selected  and  hung  on  pins,  and 
then  taken  to  the  jute  softening  machine. 
The  more  general  practice,  however,  is 
to  employ  what  is  termed  a  "  bale 
opener."  or  "  jute  crusher  "  The  essential 
parts  of  one  type  of  bale  opener  are 
three  spedallv  shaped  rollers,  the  peri> 
pheries  of  which  contain  a  number  of 
•mall  knobs.  Two  of  these  rollers  are 
supported  in  the  same  horizontal  plane 
of  the  framework,  while  the  third  or 
top  roller  is  kept  in  ck>se  conuct  by 
means  of  weights  and  springs  acting  on 
each  end  of  the  arbor.  Another  type  of 
machine  termed  the  three  pair  roller  jute 

opener  is  illustrated  in  fig.  r  The  layers  from  the  different  bales  are  laid 
upon  the  feed  cloth  whicn  carries  them  up  to  the  roTleni.  between 
which  the  layers  are  crushed  and  partly  separated  The  proximiry 
of  the  weighted  roller  or  rollers  to  the  fixed  ones  depends  upon  the 

•  Also  in  the  forms  "  streck."  "  strick  "  or  "  strike."  as  in  Chaucer. 
Cant.  Tales,  Prolcxve  676.  where  the  Pardoner's  hair  is  compared 
with  a  "  strike  of  flax. '  The  term  is  also  used  of  a  handful  of 
hemp  or  other  fibre,  and  is  one  of  the  many  technical  applications 
of "  strike  "  or  "  streak,"  which  etymok)gicaIly  are  cognate  words. 


thfckness  of  material  passing  throoch  the  machine.  The  fibre 
b  delivered  by  what  b  called  the  deUvery  cloth,  and  the  batcher 
usually  selects  small  screaks  of  about  i4  lb  to  3  lb  weight  each  and 
passes  them  on  to  the  attendant  or  feeder  of  the  softenmg  machine. 
These  small  streaks  are  now  laid  as  reguUriy  as  possible  upon  the 
feed-doth  of  the  softening  machine,  a  general  view  of  which  b 
shown  in  fie.  a.  The  fibre  passes  between  a  series  of  fluted  rollera, 
each  pair  of  which  is  kept  in  conuct  by  spiral  springs  as  shown  in 
the  figure.  The  sUndard  number  of  pairs  b  sixty-three,  but  different 
lengths  obtain.    There  b  also  a  difference  in  the  structure  of  the 


i.^!:. 


Fio,  3.— Jute  Opener.    (The  three  machines  shown  in  thb  article 
are  made  by  Urquhart,  Lindsay  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dundee.) 

flutes,  some  being  straight,  and  others  spiral,  and  each  pair  may  or 
may  not  contain  the  same  number  of  flutes.  The  springs  allow  the 
top  rollers  of  each  pair  to  rise  as  the  material  passes  through  the 
machine.  Advantage  b  taken  of  thb  slight  upward  and  downward 
movement  of  the  top  rollers  to  automatically  regulate  the  flow  of 
«-ater  and  oil  upon  the  material.  The  apparatus  for  this  function 
is  placed  immedutely  over  the  i  ith  and  I3th  rollers  of  the  softening 
machine  and  an  idea  of  its  construction  may  be  gathered  from  fig.  5. 
In  many  cases  the  water  and  oil  are  applied  by  less  automatic,  but 
equally  effective,  means.  The  main  object  is  to  see  that  the  liquids 
are  dliitributcd  evi^nly  wMIc  \ht  6brt  is  pastlrtg  thrnLiEh.  and  lo 
8D<|>  lilt  -iupfiiy^  when,  thcr  rtmchine  *top»  or  when  no  fibre  ii  pacing. 
T)i'.  unif.jfm  jtT&isti^cikng  a(  ihu  fibre  in  thk  nLaciiine  f^dtJutn  ifie 
sui"A'tuc(it  operaU'Dim>  indeed  iJie  intrrMJucEion  of  this  prelimtinQry 
pi'Miks^  (originally  Ly  hand)  constituted  the  fir^t  irnpoftant  step  in 
til'.'  prjcticil  wlution  of  the  dkfTieijltie«  of  jute  ftpinninii^  The  rrU- 
ti^  t  1 1  uanLitici  of  oil  and  water  depend  ypoo.  the  qi4dllty'  of  the  batch- 
StfiK-umei  both  wluille  anc(  uuntral  oiU  are  uma.  but  in  mo*l  tase* 
thi  uhifle  oil  ii.  on]ic^t<^-  About  I  lo  1 1  gallons  of  oil  is  the  ii^uat 
ainiiuru  given  |XT  ba1<?  of  400  lb  of  jute,  white  the  quanTtty  of  water 
p<  r  I  ,Jt^  \'^Tk-h  imtn  J  to  7  gallotii.  The  delivery  skitendanti  remove 
thi'  ^.trejik^,  giv^  thciii  a  iwiit  to  fat:ihtj,te  fuiLur-E  bandlii^,  mad  pUct 


Fta  4. — Jute  Softenifig  Machine* 
them  on  what  are  termed  jute  barrows.  The  streaks  are  now  handed 
over  to  the  cutters  who  cut  off  the  roots,  and  finally  the  matenal  is 
allowed  to  remain  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  to  allow  the  mix- 
ture of  oil  and  water  to  thoroughly  spread  over  the  fibre. 

When  the  moisture  has  spread  sutticiently.  the  material  is  taken 
to  the  "  breaker  card."  the  first  machine  in  the  preparing  department. 
A  certain  weight  of  jute,  termed  a  "  dollop.'  is  laid  upon  the  feed 
ck>th  for  each  revolution  of  the  latter.  The  fibre,  which  should  be 
arranged  on  the  sheer  as  evenly  as  possible,  is  earned  up  by  the 
feed  cbth  and  passes  between  the  feed  roller  and  the  shell  on  to  the 


6o8 


JUTERBOG 


Urge  cyllnda'.  TUs  cylinder,  which  has  a  high  surface  q)eed, 
carries  part  of  the  fibre  towards  the  workers  aind  strippers;  the 
surface  speed  of  the  workers  betnfi;  much  sk>wer  than  that  of  the 
cvtinder.  The  pios  in  the  two  rollers  oppose  each  other,  those  of 
tne  workers  bciag  "back-set,"  and  this  arrangement,  combined 
with  the  relative  aaffle  of  the  pins,  and  the  difference  in  the  surface 
speeds  of  the  two  roflers,  results  in  part  cf  the  fibre  being  broken  and 


carried  round  by  the  worker  towards  the  stripper.    This,  as  its 


rmi^ 


Fic.  5. — Improved  Batching  Gear. 


name  implies,  strips  the  fibre  off  the  worker,  an]  carries  k  rounil  to 
the  cylinder.  The  pins  of  the  stripper  and  e  \  hndi-r  ptjint  in  the 
same  direction,  but  since  the  surface  speed  of  [Ni  'vh''  "  'ch 

frcater  than  the  surface  speed  of  the  stripper,  Ir  (^  ;!■  the 

bre  is  combed  between  tne  two,  and  that  p^^rr  i^  i  irr  ird 

by  the  cylinder  to  be  reworked.  The  stripper  anj  w.  wtur^  in 
pairs,  of  which  there  may  be  two  or  more.  AtKf  p*fi*in£  t!i'  ast 
pair  of  workers  and  strippers  the  fibre  is  carriet'  f  .-t*,  in]  \ow.ii.     'he 

doffing  roller,  the  pins  of  which  are  back-set,  an^  i...  ^i^.^  . ._  /ed 

from  the  cylinder  by  the  doffer,  from  which  it  passes  between  the 
drawing  and  pressing  rollers  into  the  conductor,  and  finally  between 
the  delivery  and  pressing  rollers  into  the  sliver  can.  ft  may  be 
mentioned  that  more  or  less  breaking  takes  place  between  each  pair 
of  rollers,  the  pins  of  which  are  opposed,  and  that  combing  and 
drawing  out  ootains  between  those  rollers  with  pins  pointmf^  in 
the  same  direction.  The  ratio  of  the  surface  speeds  of  the  drawing 
roller  and  the  feed  roller  is  termed  the  draft : — 

surface  speed  o(  drawing  roller     ,    - 
surface  speed  of  feed  roller       "  ar«»t. 
In  this  machine  the  draft  is  usuallv  about  thirteen. 

The  sliver  from  the  can  of  the  breaker  card  may  be  wound  into 
balls,  or  it  may  be  taken  direct  to  the  finisher  card.  In  the  latter 
method  from  eight  to  fifteen  cans  are  placed  behind  the  feed  rollers, 
and  all  the  slivers  from  these  cans  are  united  before  they  emerge 
from  the  machine.  The  main  difference  between  a  breaker  card 
and  a  finisher  card  u  that  the  latter  is*fitted  with  finer  pins,  that  it 
contains  two  doffiiw  rollers,  and  that  it  usually  possesses  a  greater 
number  of  pairs  of  workers  and  strippers — ^a  full  drcular  finisher 
card  having  four  seta. 

After  the  fij>re  has  been  thoroughly  carded  by  the  above  machines, 
the  cans  containing  the  sliver  from  the  finishrr  card  are  taken  to 
the  first  drawing  frame.  A  very  common  method  is  to  let  (our 
slivers  run  into  one  sliver  at  the  nrst  drawing,  then  two  slivers  from 
the  first  drawing  are  run  into  one  sliver  at  the  second  drawing  frame. 
There  are  several  types  of  drawing  frames,  e.g.  push-bar  or  slide, 
rotary,  spiral,  ring,  open-link  or  cnain,  the  spiral  being  generally 
used  for  the  second  drawing.  All,  however,  perform  the  same 
function,  vis.,  combing  out  the  fibres  and  thus  laying  them  parallel, 
and  in  addition  drawing  out  the  sliver.  The  destenatioa  of  the 
machine  indicates  the  particular  method  in  which  the  gill  pins  are 
moved.  These  pins  arc  much  finer  than  those  of  the  breaJcer  and 
finisher  cards,  consequently  the  fibres  are  more  thoroughly  separated. 
The  draft  in  the  first  drawing  varies  from  three  to  five,  while  that 
in  the  second  drawing  is  usually  five  to  seven.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
a  certain  amount  of  draft,  or  orawing  out  of  the  sliver,  is  necessary, 
otherwise  the  various  doublings  would  ca\ree  the  sliver  to  emerge 
thicker  and  thicker  from  each  machine.  The  doublings  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  appearance  of  the  ultimate  rove  and  yam, 
for  the  chief  reason  for  doubling  threads  or  slivers  is  to  minimize 
insularities  of  thickness  and  of  colour  in  the  material.  In  an 
ordinary  case,  the  total  doublings  in  jute  from  the  breaker  card  to 
the  end  of  the  second  drawing  is  ninetv-six:  I3  X  4  X  3  >■  96; 
and  if  the  slivers  were  made  thinner  and  more  of  tnem  used  the 
ultimate  result  would  naturally  be  improved. 


The  final  preparing  process  is  that  of  roving.  In  this  operation 
thefe  is  no  ooubling  of  the  slivers,  but  each  sliver  passes  scparat^y 
through  the  machine,  from  the  can  to  the  spindle,  is  drawn  out  to 
about  eight  times  its  lei^h,  and  receives  a  small  amoant  of  twisst 
to  strengthen  it,  in  order  that  it  may  be  successfully  wound  upoa 
the  roving  bobbin  by  the  flyer.  The  chief  piece  of  mechanism  in 
the  roving  frame  is  the  gearing  known  as  the  "  differential  motion." 
It  works  m  conjunction  with  the  disk  and  scroll,  the  oones,  or  the 
expanding  pulley,  to  impart  an  intermittingly  variable  speed  to  the 
bobbin  (each  layer  of  the  bobbin  has  its  own  particular  speed  whkh 
is  constant  for  the  full  traverse,  but  each  change  of  direction  of  the 
builder  is  accompanied  by  a  quick  change  of  speed  to  the  bobbin). 
It  is  essential  that  the  bobbin  should  have  such  a  motion,  because 
the  delivery  of  the  sliver  and  the  speed  of  the  flyer  are  constant  for 
a  given  size  of  rove,  whereas  the  layers  of  rove  on  the  bobbin  increase 
in  length  as  the  bobbin  fills.  In  the  jute  roving  frame  the  bobbin 
is  termed  the  "  follower,"  because  its  revolutions  per  minute  are 
fewer  than  those  of  the  flyer.  Each  layer  of  rove  increases  the 
diameter  of  the  material  on  the  bobbin  shank ;  hence,  at  the  beginning 
of  each  layer,  the  speed  of  the  bobbin  must  be  increased,  and  kept 
at  this  increased  speed  for  the  whole  traverse  from  top  to  bottom 
or  vice  versa. 

Let  R  -  the  revolutions  per  second  o^  the  flyer; 

r    -  the  revolutions  per  second  of  the  bobbin; 

d  ••  the  diameter  of  Dobbin  shaft  plus  the  material ; 

L  ••  the  length  of  sliver  delivered  per  second ; 
then  (R  —  r)  d  .  »  •  L. 

In  the  above  expression  R,  »  and  L  arc  constant,  therefore  as 
d  increases  the  term  (R  — r)  must  decrease;  this  can  happen  onfy 
when  r  is  increased,  that  is,  when  the  bobbin  revolves  quicker.  It 
is  easy  to  see  from  the  above  expression  that  if  the  bobbin  were  the 
"  leader  "  its  speed  would  have  to  decrease  as  it  filled. 

The  builder,  which  receives  its  motion  from  the  disk  and  skroU. 
frr  "  '  cones,  or  from  the  expanding  pulley,  has  also  an  inter- 
m  variable  speed.    It  begins  at  a  maximum  speed  when  the 

be  empty,  b  consunt  for  each  layer,  but  decreases  aa  the 

be         3 1  Is. 

r.  •  ve  yarn  is  now  ready  for  the  spinning  frame,  where  a  further 
dr  f  iboot  eight  a  given.  The  princifMes  of  jute  spinning  are 
sh  .  t . .  those  01  dry  spinning  for  flax.  For  very  heavy  jute  yams 
th  r,«<ing  frame  is  not  used— the  desired  amount  of  twist  being 
gi'         1  r  he  roving  frame. 

.  Uc  count  of  jute  yarn  is  based  upon  the  weight  in  pounds  of 
14,400  yds.,  such  length  receiving  the  name  of  '^spyndle."  The 
finest  yams  weigh  3 1  tb  to  3  lb  per  spyndle.  but  the  commonest  kinds 
are  7  ih,  8  lb.  9  lb  and  10  lb  per  spyndle.  The  sizes  rise  in  pounds  up 
to  about  20  n>.  then  by  3  lb  up  to  about  50  lb  per  spyndle.  with  much 
larger  jumps  above  this  weight.  It  b  not  uncommon  to  find  200  lb 
to  300  lb  rove  yam,  while  the  weight  occasionally  reaches  450  lb  per 
spyndle.  The  different  sizes  of  yarn  are  extensively  used  in  a  larpe 
variety  of  fabrics,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with 
other  fibres,  e.g.  with  worsted  in  the  various  kinds  of  carpets,  with 
cotton  in  tapestries  and  household  cloths,  with  line  and  tow  yams 
for  the  same  fabri<»  and  for  paddings,  Ac,  and  with  wool  for  horse 
clothing.  The  yarns  are  capable  of  being  dyed  brilliant  colours* 
but.  unfortunately,  the  colours  are  not  vety  fast  to  light.  The  fibre 
can  also  be  prepared  to  imitate  human  hair  with  remarkable  cloee« 
ness,  and  advantage  of  this  is  largely  taken  in  making  stage  wigs. 

For  detailed  information  regarding  jute,  the  cloths  made  from  ic 
and  the  machinery  used,  see  the  following  works:  Watts's  Dictumary 
^  the  Economic  Products  of  Indta,  Royle's  Fihrous  Plants  cf  India; 
Sharp's  Flax,  Tow  and  JuU  Spinning;  Leggatt's  Jute  Sptnnimii 
Woodhouse  and  Milne's  JuU  and  Linen  Wtaxiing\  and  Woodhouae 
and  Milne's  Textile  Design.   Pure  and  Applted,  (T.  Wo.) 

JDTERBOG,  or  GttTEKBOG,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Nulbe,  39  m.  S  W  of  Berlin, 
at  the  junclion  of  the  main  lines  of  railway  from  Berlin  to  Dresden 
and  Leipzig.  Pop.  (1900),  7407.  The  town  b  surrounded  by 
a  medieval  wall,  with  three  gateways,  and  contains  two  Protec- 
tant churches,  of  which  that  of  St  Nicholas  (14th  century)  is 
remarkable  for  its  three  fine  aisles.  There  are  also  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  an  old  town-hall  and  a  modern  school.  jOter- 
bog  carries  on  weaving  and  spinning  both  of  flax  and  wool,  and 
trades  in  the  produce  of  those  manufactures  and  in  cattle. 
Vines  are  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood.  Juierbog  belonged 
in  the  later  middle  ages  to  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburs^ 
passing  to  electoral  Saxony  in  1642,  and  to  Prussia  in  1815.  It 
was  here  that  a  treaty  over  the  succession  to  the  duchy  of  J(Uicli 
was  made  in  March  161 1  between  Saxony  and  Brandenburg, 
and  here  In  November  1O44  the  Swedes  defeated  the  Imperialists. 
Two  miles  S.W.  of  the  town  b  the  battlefield  of  Dcnnewiu 
where  the  Prussians  defeated  the  French  oa  the  6tfa  of  Septem- 
ber 1813. 
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.  ifStMM,  tlie  third  of  the  Teutonic  smtioiis  which  invAded 
Britain  in  the  5th  centuiy,  called  by  Bede  lutoi  or  Inti  (see 
Britain,  Anclo<^axon).  They  settled  in  Kent  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight  together  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  Hampshire.  In  the 
latter  case  the  national  name  is  said  to  have  survived  until 
Bede's  own  time,  in  the  New  Forest  indeed  apparently  very 
much  later.  In  Kent,  however,  it  seems  to  have  soon  passed 
out  of  use,  though  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  kingdom  were  of  a  different  nationality  from 
their  neighbours  (see  Kent,  Kingdom  of).  With  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  Jutes,  Bede  only  says  that  Angulus  (Angel)  lay 
between  the  territories  of  the  Saxons  and  the  lutae— a  statement 
which  points  to  their  identity  with  the  luti  or  Jyder  of  later 
times,  f.e.  the  inhabitants  of  Jutland.  Some  recent  writers 
have  preferred  to  identify  the  Jutes  with  a  tribe  called  Eudi 
mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Theodberfat  to  Justinian  {Hon. 
Ctrm.  Uist.t  EpiH.  ttj.,  p.  13a  seq.)  and  settled  apparently  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Franks.  But  these  people  may  themselves 
have  come  from  Jutland. 
See  Bede,  UiiU  Ecdes.  1 15,  W.  16.  .  (H.  M.  C.) 

JUnOALPA*  or  Joticalpa,  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Jutigalpa  in  eastern  Honduras,,  on  one  of  the  main  roads  from 
the  Bay  of  Fonseca  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  00  a  smafl  left- 
hand  tributary  of  the  river  Patuca.  Pop.  (1905),  about  z8,ooa 
Jutigalpa  is  the  second  dty  of  Honduras,  bdng  surpassed  only 
by  Tegucigalpa.  It  is  the  administrative  centre  of  a  moim- 
tainous*  region  rich  in  minerals,  though  mining  is  rendered 
difficult  by  the  lack  of  communications  and  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  the  cotmtry.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are. 
Indians  or  half-castes,  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee, 
bananasy  tobacco,  sugar  or  cotton. 

JUTLAND  (Danish  Jyliand^,  thou^  embracing  several 
islands  as  wcil  as  a  peninsula,  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
continental  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  The  peninsula 
(Chersonese  6r  Cimbric  peninsula  of  ancient  geography)  extends 
northward,  from  a  line  between  LUbeck  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  for  370  m.  to  the  promontory  of  the  Skaw  (Skagen),  thus 
preventing  a  natural  communication  directly  east  and  west 
between  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas.  The  northern  portion  only 
Sa  Danish,  and  bears  the  name  Jutland.  The  southern  is  Ger- 
man, belonging  to  Schleswig-Holstein.  The  peninsula  is  almost 
at  its  narrowest  (36  m.)  at  the  frontier,  but  Jutland  has  an 
extreme  breadth  of  110  m.  and  the  extent  ^m  the  south-western 
point  (near  Ribe)  to  the  Skaw  is  x8o  m.  Jutland  embrafces  nine 
amier  {counties),  namely,  Hjfirring,  Thisted,  Aalborg,  Ringkjdb- 
ihg,  Viborg,  Randers,  Aarhus,  Vejie  and  Ribe.  The  main  water- 
shed of  the  peninsula  lies  towards  the  east  coast;  therefore 
such  elevated  ground  as  exists  is  found  on  the  east,  while  the 
western  slope  is  gentle  and  consists  of  a  low  sandy  plain  of 
slight  undulation.  The  North  Sea  coast  (western)  and  Skager- 
rack coast  (north-western)  consist  mainly  of  a  sweeping  line 
of  dunes  with  wide  lagoons  behind  them.  In  the  south  the 
northernmost  of  the  North  Frisian  Islands  (Fand)  is  Danish. 
Towards  the  north  a  narrow  mouth  gives  entry  to  the  Limf  jord, 
or  Liimf jord,  which,  wide  and  ramifying  among  islands  to  the 
west,  narrows  to  the  east  and  pierces  through  to  the  Cattegat,  thus 
isolating  the  counties  of  Hjttrring  and  Thisted  (known  together  as 
VendsyMel).  It  is,  however,  bridged  at  Aalborg,  and  its  depth 
rarely  exceeds  is  ft.  The  seaward  banks  of  the  lagoons  are  fre- 
quently broken  in  storms,  and  the  narrow  channels  through  them 
are  constantly  shifting.  The  east  coast  is  slightly  bolder  than  the 
west,  and  indented  with  true  estuaries  and  bays.  From  the 
south-east  the  chain  of  islands  forming  insular  Denmark  ex- 
tends towards  Sweden,  the  strait  between  Jutland  and  Fllncn 
having  the  name  of  the  Little  Belt.  The  low  and  dangerous 
coasts,  off  which  the  seas  are  generally  very  shallow,  are  effi- 
ciently served  by  a  series  of  lifeboat  stations.  The  western  coast 
region  is  well  compared  with  the  Landes  of  Gascony.  The 
interior  b  low.  The  Varde,  Orame,  Skjcme,  Stor  and  Karup, 
sluggish  and  tortuous  streams  draining  Into  the  wc^em  lagoons, 
rise  in  and  flow  through  marshes,  while  the  eastern  Limfjord 
if  flanked  by  the  swamps  known  as  Vildmose.    The  only 


coBSiderabU  river  is  the  Gudenaa,  flowbg  from  S.W.  Into  the 
Randcrsfjord  (Cattegat),  and  ridng  among  the  picturesque 
lakes  of  the  county  of  Aarhus,  where  the  principal  elevated 
ground  in  the  peninsula  is  found  in  the  Himmelbjerg  and  adjacent 
hills  (exceeding  500  Ft.).  The  German  portion  of  the  peninsula 
is  generally  similar  to  that  of  western  Jutland,  the  main  difference 
lying  in  the  occurrence  of  islands  (the  North  Frisian)  off  the  west 
coast  in  place  of  sand-bars  and  lagoons.  Erratic  blocks  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  south  Jutland.  (For  geology,  and  the 
general  consideration  of  Jutland  in  connexion  with  the  whole 
kingdom,  see  Denmark.) 

Although  in  ancient  times  well  wooded,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  interior  of  Jutland  consisted  lor  centuries  of  barren  drifts 
sand,  which  grew  nothing  but  heather;  but  since  1866,  chiefly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  patriotic  Heath  association, 
assisted  by  annual  contributions  from  the  state,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  this  region  has  been  more  or  less  reclaimed  for 
cultivation.  The  means  adopted  are:  (i.)  the  plantation  of  trees; 
(ii.)  the  making  of  irrigation  canals  and  irrigating  meadows; 
(iiL)  exploring  for,  extracting  and  transporting  loam,  a  process 
aided  by  the  construction  of  short  light  railways;  and  (iv.),  since 
1889,  the  experimental  cultivation  of  fenny  districts.  The 
activity  of  the  association  takes  the  form  partly  of  giving 
gratuitous  advice,  partly  of  experimental  attempts,  and  partly 
of  modd  works  for  imitation.  The  state  also  makes  annual 
granu  directly  to  owners  who  ore  willing  to  place  their  planta-* 
tions  imder  state  supervision,  for  the  sale  of  plants  at  half  price  . 
to  the  poorer  peasantry,  for  making  protective  or  sheltering 
plantations,  and  for  free  transport  of  marl  or  loam.  The  species 
of  timber  almost  exclusively  planted  are  the  red  fir  (Pkea 
txcdsa)  and  the  mountain  pine  ( Pinus  montana) .  This  admirable 
work  quickly  caused  the  population  to  increase  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  in  the  districts  where  it  was  practised  than  In  any  other  part 
of  the  Damsh  kingdom.  The  counties  of  Viborg,  Ringkjfibing 
and  Ribe  cover  the  principal  heath  district. 

Jutland  is  well  served  by  railways.  Two  lines  cross  the  fron- 
tier from  Germany  on  the  east  and  west  respectively  and  run 
northward  near  the  coasts.  The  eastern  touches  the  ports  of 
Kolding,  Frederida,  Vejle,  Horsens,  Aarhus,  Randers,  Aalborg 
on  Limfjord,  Frederiksbavn  and  Skagen.  On  the  west  the  only 
port  of  first  importance  is  Esbjerg.  The  line  runs  past  Skjeme, 
Ringkjdbing,  Vemb  and  Holstebro  to  Thisted.  Both  throw  off 
many  branches  and  are  connected  by  lines  east  and  west  between 
Kolding  and  Esbjerg,  Skanderborg  and  Skjeme,  Langaa  and 
Struer  on  Limfjord  via  Viborg.  Of  purely  inland  towns  only 
Viborg  in  the  midland  and  Hji^rring  in  the  extreme  north  are 
of  importance. 

JUTURNA  (older  form  Diutuma,  the  lasting),  an  ol^  Latin 
divinity,  a  personification  of  the  never-failing  springs.  Her  ori- 
ginal home  was  on  the  river  Numicius  near  Lavinium,  where 
there  was  a  spring  called  after  her,  supposed  to  possess  heal- 
ing qualities  (whence  the  old  Roman  derivation  from  ju9ar$, 
to  help).  Her  worship  was  early  transferred  to  Rome, 
localized  by  the  Lacus  Jutumae  near  the  temple  of  Vesta,  at 
which  Castor  and  Pollux,  after  announcing  the  victory  of  lake 
Regillus,  were  said  to  have  washed  the  sweat  from  their  horses. 
At  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War  LuUtius  Catulus  erected  a 
temple  in  her  honour  on  the  Campus  Martins,  subsequently  re- 
stored by  Augtistus."  Jutuma  was  associated  with  two  festivals: 
the  Jutumalia  on  the  nth  of  January,  probably  a  dedication 
festival  of  a  temple  built  hy  Augustus,  and  celebrated  by  the 
college  of  the  foniani,  workmen  employed  in  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  aqueducts  and  fountains;  and  the  Volcan- 
alia  on  the  23rd  of  August,  at  which  sacrifice  was  offered  to 
Volcanus,  the  Nymphs  and  Jutuma,  as  protectors  against 
outbreaks  of  fire.  In  Virgil,  Jutuma  appears  as  the  sister  of 
Turous  (probably  owing  to  the  partial  similarity  of  the  names), 
on  whom  Jupiter,  to  console  her  for  the  loss  of  her  chastity, 
bestowed  immortality  and  the  control  of  all  the  lakes  and  rivers 
of  Latium.  For  the  statement  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Janus 
and  mother  of  Font  us  (or  Fons),  the  god  of  fountains,  Amobius 
(Adv.  genta  iii.  29)  is  alone  responsible. 
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See  Vifgtl.  AtaHi^  xd.  139  mnd  Serriu*  ad  Uc;  Ovid.  foUi.  iu 
^83-616:  Valerius  Maximus.  1.  8.  1 ;  L.  Deubner.  "  Juturna  und  die 
Ausgrabungen  auf  dem  rdmischen  Forum,"  in  Neut  Jakrb.  /.  das 
Uassische  Alterhtm  (1903),  p.  370. 

JUVENAL  (Dccncus  Junius  Juvenaus)  (e.  60-140),  Roman 
poet  and  salirist,  was  born  at  Aquinum.  Brief  accounts  of  his 
life,  varying  considerably  in  details,  are  prefixed  to  different 
MSS.  of  the  works.  But  their  common  original  cannot  be  traced 
to  any  competent  authority,  and  some  of  their  statements 
are  intrinsically  improbable.  According  to  the  version  which 
appears  to  be  the  earliest  :^ — 

*  "Juvenal  was  the  son  or  ward  of  a  wealthy  freedman;  be  practued 
dcdamatioo  till  middle  age,  not  as  a  professional  teacher,  but  as  an 
amateur,  and  made  his  nrst  essay  in  satire  by  writing  the  lines  on 
Paris,  the  actor  and  favourite  of  Domitian,  now  found  in  the  seventh 
satire  (lines  90  seq.)*    Encouraged  by  their  success,  be  devoted  him- 


JUVENAL 


great  crowds  and  ^ccei^^  with  the  utmost  jfavour.  But  the  lines 
originally  written  on  Paris,  having  been  inserted  in  one  of  his  new 
satires,  txdttd  the  jealous  anger  cm  an  actor  of  the  time,  who  was  a 
favourite  of  the  emperor,  and  procured  the  poet's  banishment  under 
the  form  of  a  mihury  appomtment  to  the  extremity  of  Egypt. 
Being  then  eiehty  years  01  age,  he  died  shortly  afterwards  of  gnef 
and  vexation. 

Some  of  these  statements  are  so  much  in  consonance  with  the 
indirect  evidence  afforded  by  the  satires  that  they  may  be  a 
series  of  conjectores  based  upon  them.  The  rare  passages  in 
which  the  poet  speaks  of  his  own  position,  as  in  satires  xL  and 
uii.,  indicate  that  he  was  in  comfortable  but  moderate  circum- 
stances. We  should  infer  also  that  he  was  not  dependent  on 
any  professional  occupation,  and  that  he  was  separated  in 
social  station,  and  probably  too  by  tastes  and  manners,  from  the 
higher  class  to  which  Tadtus  and  Pliny  belonged,  as  he  was  by 
character  from  the  new  men  who  rose  to  wealth  by  servility 
under  the  empire.  Juvenal  is  no  organ  of  the  pride  and  dignity, 
still  less  of  the  urbaiuty,of  the  cultivated  representatives  of  the 
great  fauces  of  the  republic.  He  is  the  champion  of  the  more 
sober  virtues  and  ideas,  and  perhaps  the  organ  of  the  rancours 
and  detraction,  of  an  educated  but  depressed  and  embittered 
middle  class.  He  lets  us  know  that  he  has  no  leanings  to 
philosophy  (xiiL  X2i)  and  pours  contempt  on  the  serious  epic 
writing  of  the  day  (L  163).  The  sUtement  that  he  was  a  trained 
and  practised  dedaimer  is  confirmed  both  by  his  own  words  (L  x6) 
And  by  the  rhetorical  mould  in  which  his  thoughts  and  illustra- 
tions are  cast.  The  allusk)ns  which  fix  the  dates  when  his 
satires  first  appeared,  and  the  large  experience  of  life  which  they 
imply,  agree  with  the  statement  that  he  did  not  come  before  the 
world  as  a  professed  satirist  till  af  Ur  middle  age. 

The  statement  that  he  continued  to  write  satires  long  before 
he  gave  them  to  the  world  accords  well  with  the  nature  of  their 
contents  and  the  elaborate  character  of  their  composition,  and 
might  almost  be  inferred  from  the  emphatic  but  yet  guarded 
statement  of  Quintilian  in  his  short  sununary  of  Roman  litera- 
ture. After  speaking  of  the  merits  of  Ludlius,  Horace  and  Per- 
sius  as  satirists,  he  adds,  "  There  are,  too,  in  our  own  day,  dis- 
tinguished writers  of  satire  whose  names  will  be  heard  of  here- 
after "  {Inst,  Or.  X.  z,  94). .  There  is  no  Roman  writer  of  satire 
who  could  be  mentioned  along  with  those  others  by  so  judicious 
a  critic,  except  JuvenaL  The  motive  which  a  writer  of  satire 
must  have  had  for  secrecy  under  Domitian  is  sufficiently  obvious; 
and  the  necessity  of  concealment  and  self-suppression  thus  im- 
posed upon  the  writer  may  have  permanently  affected  his  whole 
manner  of  composition. 

So  far  the  original  of  these  lives  follows  a  not  improbable 
tradition.  But  when  we  come  to  the  story  of  the  poet's  exile 
the  case  is  otherwise.  The  undoubted  reference  to  Juvenal  in 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  as  the  victim  of  the  rage  of  an  actor  only 
proves  that  the  original  story  from  which  all  the  varyingversions 
of  the  lives  are  derived  was  generally  believed  before  the  middle 
of  the  5th  century  of  our  era.  If  Juvenal  was  banished  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  the  author  of  his  banishment  could  not  have  been 
the  **  enraged  actor  "  in  reference  to  whom  the  original  lines 


were  written,  o  Paris  was  put  to  death  in  83,  and  Juveaal  was 
certainly  writing  satires  long  after  100.  The  satire  in  whkh  tbe 
lines  now  appear  was  probably  first  pfcblisbed  soon  alter  the 
accession  of  Hadrian,  when  Juvenal  was  not  an  octogenaxiaa 
but  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers.  The  cause  of  the  poel% 
banishment  at  that  advanced  age  ootild  not  therefore  have  beea 
either  the  original  composition  or  the  first  publication  of  Om 
lines. 

An  expression  in  xv.  45  is  quoted  as  a  proof  that  Juvenal  had 
visited  Egypt.  He  may  have  done  so  as  an  exile  or  in  a  military 
command;  but  it  seems  hardly  consistent  with  the  importance 
which  the  emperors  attached  to  the  security  of  Egypt,  or  with 
the  concern  which  they  took  in  the  interests  of  the  army,  that 
these  conditions  were  combined  at  an  age  so  unfit  for  military 
employment.  If  any  conjecture  is  warrantable  on  so  obscure  a 
subject,  it  is  more  likely  that  this  temporary  disgrace  should  hav« 
been  inflicted  on  the  poet  by  Domitian.  Among  the  many  vk- 
tints  of  Juvenal's  satire  it  is  only  against  him  and  against  one  of 
the  vilest  instruments  of  his  court,  the  Egyptian  Crispinus,  tlmt 
the  poet  seems  to  be  animated  by  personal  hatred.  A  sense  of 
wrong  suffered  at  their  hands  may  perhaps  have  mingled  with 
the  detestation  which  he  felt  towards  than  on  public  gnMunkl 
But  if  he  was  hanishrd  under  Domitian^  it  must  have  been 
either  before  or  after  93,  at  which  time,  as  we  learn  from  an 
epigram  of  Martial,  Juvenal  was  in  Rome 

More  ancient  evidence  is  supplied  by  an  inscripti<m  found  at 
Aquinum,  recording,  so  far  as  it  has  been  deciphered,-  the  dedi- 
cation of  an  altar  to  Ceres  by  a  lunius  luvenalis,  tribune  of  tbe 
first  cohort  of  Dalmatians,  duuwtfir  quinquennaiis,  and  fiawun 
Divi  Vespasianit  a  provincial  magistrate  whose  functions 
corresponded  to  those  of  the  censor  at  Rome.  This  Juvenalis  may 
have  been  the  poet,  but  he  may  equally  well  have  been  a  relation. 
The  evidence  of  the  satires  does  not  point  to  a  prolonged  absenca 
from  the  metropolis.  They  are  the  product  of  immediate  and 
intimate  familiarity  with  the  life  of  the  great  dty.  An  epigram 
of  Martial,  written  at  the  time  when  Juvenal  was  most  vigorously 
employed  in  their  composition,  speaks  of  him  as  settled  in  Romcu 
He  himself  hints  (iii.  318)  that  he  maintained  his  connexion  with 
Aquinum,  and  that  he  had  some  special  interest  in  the  worship 
of  the  "  Helvinian  Ceres."  Nor  is  the  tribute  to  the  national 
religion  implied  by  the  dedication  of  the  altar  to  Ceres  incon- 
sistent with  the  beliefs  and  feelings  expressed  in  the  satirea. 
While  the  fables  of  mythology  are  often  treated  contemptuously 
or  humorously  by  him,  other  passages  in  the  satires  clearly 
imply  a  conformity  to,  and  even  a  respect  for,  tbe  observances  ol 
the  national  religion.  The  evidence  as  to  the  military  post  filled 
by  Juvenal  is  curious,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  con- 
fused tradition  of  his  exile  in  a  position  of  military  importance. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  satires  bear  traces  of  military 
experience;  the  life  described  in  them  is  rather  such  as  would 
present  itself  to  the  eyes  of  a  dvilian. 

The  only  otho"  contemporary  evidence  whidi  affords  a  g^pae 
of  Juvenal's  actual  life  is  contained  in  three  epigrams  of  MartJaL 
Two  of  these  (vii.  34  and  91)  were  written  in  the  tinne  of  Domitian, 
the  third  (xii.  x8)  early  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  after  Martial  had 
retired  to  his  native  Bilbilis.  The  first  attests  the  strong  regard 
which  Martial  fdt  for  him;  but  the  subject  of  the  epigram  scema 
to  hint  that  Juvenal  was  not  an  easy  person  to  get  on  with.  In- 
the  second,  addressed  to  Juvenal  himself,  the  epithet  Jatumdut 
is  applied  to  him,  equally  applicable  to  his  **  eloquence  "  as 
satirist  or  rhetoridan.  In  the  last  Martial  imagines  his  friend 
wandering  about  discontentedly  through  the  crowded  streets  of 
Rome,  and  undergoing  all  the  discomforts  inddent  to  attendance 
on  the  levies  of  the  great.  Two  lines  in  the  poem  suggest  that 
the  satirist,  who  inveighed  with  just  severity  against  the  worst 
corruptions  of  Roman  morals,  was  not  too  rigid  a  censor  of  the 
morals  of  his  friend.  Indeed,  his  intimacy  with  Martial  is  a 
ground  for  not  attributing  to  him  exceptional  strictness  of  life. 

Tbe  additional  information  as  to  the  poet's  life  and  drciun- 
stances  derivable  from  the  satires  themselves  is  not  important. 
He  had  enjoyed  the  training  which  all  educated  men  received  in 
his  day  (L  x^);  he  speaks  of  his  farm  in  the  territory  of  Tibur 
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(iL  6s),  wUcfa  tooiBlied  a  yoong  kid  aiid  fiKHintain 
for  a  boMely  dioner  to  wbicb  lie  inTites  a  friend  during  the  festival 
of  tbo  Mcgalesia.  From  tbe  satire  in  wfakb  this  invitation  is 
contained  we  are  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  style  in  which  he 
habitually  lived,  and  to  think  of  him  as  enjoying  a  hale  and 
vigorous  age  (303),  and  also  as  a  kindly  master  of  a  household 
(tS9Beq.).  Ilia  negative  evidence  afforded  in  the  account  of  his 
establishment  suggests  the  inference  that,  like  Ludlius  and 
Horace,  Juvenal  had  no  personal  eiperience  of  either  the  cares 
or  the  softening  influence  of  family  life.  A  comparison  of  this 
poem  with  the  invfcation  of  Horace  toTbrqnatus  (Bp,  u  5)  brings 
oat  strongly  the  differences  not  in  urbanity  only  but  in  kindly 
feeling  between  the  two  satirists.  Gaston  BoiisiCT  has  drawn 
from  the  indications  afforded  of  the  career  and  character  of 
the  persons  to  whom  the  satires  are  addressed  most  unfavourable 
cisnduslons  as  to  the  sodal  circumstances  and  associations  of 
Juvenal  V  we  believe  that  these  were  all  real  people,  with  whom 
Juvenal  lived  in  intimacy,  we  shouM  conclude  tbit  he  was  most 
onfortuaate  in  his  associates,  and  that  his  own  relations  to  them 
were  marked  rather  by  outspoken  frankness  than  dviKty.  But 
they  seem  to  be  more  "  nominis  umbrae  "  than  real  men;  they 
serve  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  satirist  to  aim  his  blows  at 
one  particttlar  object  instead  of  declaiming  at  huge.  They  have 
none  of  tbe  individuality  and  traits  of  penonal  character  dis- 
cernible in  the  persons  addressed  by  Horace  in  his  Satins  and 
BpistUs.  It  is  noticeable  that,  while  Juvenal  writes  of  the  poeu 
and  men  of  letters  of  a  somewhat  earlier  time  as  if  they  were  still 
living,  be  makes  no  reference  to  his  friend  Martial  or  tbe  younger 
Pliny  and  Tadtos,  who  Wrote  their  works  during  the  years  of  his 
own  literary  activity.  It  Is  equally  noticeable  that  Juvenal's 
name  does  not  appear  in  Pliny's  letters. 

The  times  at  which  the  satires  were  given  to  the  world  do  not 
in  all  cases  coindde  with  those  at  which  they  were  written  and 
to  which  they  Immediately  refer.  Thus  the  manners  and  per- 
sonages of  the  age  of  Domitian  often  supply  the  material  of  satiric 
representation,  and  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  actual 
life  of  the  present,*  whUe  allusions  even  in  the  earliest  show  that, 
as  a  finished  literary  composition,  it  belongs  to  the  age  of  Tnjan. 
The  most  probable  explanation  of  these  discrepandcs  is  that  in 
thdr  present  form  the  satires  are  the  work  of  the  last  thirty 
years  of  the  poet's  life,  while  the  first  nine  at  least  may  have  pre- 
served with  Httle  change  passages  written  during  his  earlier 
manhood.  The  combination  of  the  impres^ns,  and,  perhaps 
of  the  actual  compositions,  of  different  periods  also  explains  a 
certain  want  of  unity  and  continuity  found  in  some  of  them. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  sixteen  satires  which  we 
possess  were  given  to  the  world  In  the  order  in  which  we  find  them, 
and  that  they  were  divided,  as  they  are  referred  to  in  the  andent 
grammarians,  into  five  books.  Book  I.,  embracing  the  first  five 
satires,  was  written  in  the  freshest  vigour  of  the  author's  powers, 
and  is  animated  with  the  strongest  hatred  of  Domitian.  The 
publication  of  this  book  belongs  to  the  early  years  of  Trajan. 
The  mention  of  tbe  exile  of  Marius  (49)  shows  that  it  was  not 
published  before  100.    In  the  second  satire,  the  lines  39  seq., 

"  QuaKs  eret  nuper  tragico  poUutus  adulter 
Concubitu," 

show  that  the  memory  of  one  of  the  foulest  scandals  of  the  reign 
of  Domitian  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  third  satire, 
imitated  by  Samud  Johnson  in  his  London,  presents  such  a  picture 
as  Rome  may  have  offered  to  the  satirist  at  any  time  in  the 
ist  century  of  our  era;  but  it  was  under  the  worst  emperors,  Nero 
and  Domitian,  that  the  arts  of  flatterers  and  foreign  adventurers 
were  most  successful,  and  that  such  scenes  of  violence  as  that 
described  at  2  7  7  seq.  were  most  likdy  to  occur ;  *  while  the  ment  ion 
of  Veiento  (185)  as  still  enjoying  influence  is  a  distinct  reference 
to  the  court  of  Domitian.  The  fourth,  which  alone  has  any 
political  significance,  and  reflects  on  the  emperor  as  a  frivolous 

*  This  b  especially  noticeable  in  the  seventh  satire,  bat  it  applies 
also  to  the  mention  of  Crismnut,  Latinus,  the  class  of  deiatores,  &c., 
in  the  first,  to  the  notice  of  Vdento  in  the  third,  of  Rubellius  Blandus 
in  the  eighth,  of  Callicus  in  the  thirteenth,  ftc 

•  Cf.  Tadtus,  AnnaUt  ailL  35. 


trifler  rather  than  as  4  monster  of  lost  and  cruelty,  is  thereproduc- 
tlon  of  a  real  or  imaginary  scene  from  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and 
is  animated  by  the  profoundest  scorn  and  loathing  both  of  the 
tyrant  himself  and  of  the  worst  instruments  of  his  tyranny. 
The  fifth  is  a  sodal  picture  of  the  degradation  to  which  poor 
guests  were  exposed  at  the  banqtietsof  the  rich,  but  many  of  the 
epigranu  of  Martial  and  the  more  sober  evidence  of  one  of  Plin/t 
letters  show  that  the  picture  painted  by  Juvenal,  though  perhaps 
exaggerated  in  colouring,  was  drawn  from  a  state  of  society 
prevalent  daring  and  immediately  subsequent  to  the  times  ot 
Domitian.*  Book  II.  consisu  of  the  most  elaborate  of  the 
satires,  by  many  critics  regarded  o  the  poet's  masterpiece,  the 
famous  sixth  satire,  directed  against  the  whole  female  sex, 
which  shares  with  Domitian  and  his  creatures  the  most  cherished 
place  in  the  poet's  antipathies.  It  shows  certainly  no  diminu- 
tion of  vigonr  dther  ia  iu  representation  or  iu  invective.  The 
time  at  which  this  satire  was  composed  cannot  be  fixed  with 
certainty,  but  some  allusions  render  it  highly  probable  that  it 
was  given  to  the  world  in  the  later  yean  of  Trajan,  and  before 
the  accession  of  Hadrian.  The  date  of  the  publication  of 
Book  UI.,  containing  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  satires,  seems 
to  be  fixed  by  its  opening  line  to  the  first  years  after  the  accession 
of  Hadrian.  In  the  eighth  satire  another  reference  is  made  ( i  so) 
to  the  misgovemment  ot  Marius  in  Africa  as  a  recent  event, 
and  at  line  51  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  Eastern  wars  that 
occupied  the  last  years  of  Trajan's  reign.  The  ninth  has  no 
allusion  to  determine  iu  date,  but  it  is  written  with  the  same 
outspoken  freedom  as  the  second  and  the  sixth,  and  belongs  to 
the  period  when  the  poet's  power  was  most  vigorous,  and  his 
exposure  of  vice  most  uncompromising.  In  Book  IV.,  comprising 
the  famous  tenth,  the  eleventh  and  the  twelfth  satires,  the  author 
appears  more  as  a  moralist  than  as  a  pore  satirist.  In  the  tenth, 
the  theme  of  the  ''vanity  of  human  wishes  "  b  illustrated  by 
great  hbtoric  Instances,  rather  than  by  pictures  of  tbe  men  and 
manners  of  the  age;  and,  though  the  declamatory  vigour  and 
power  of  expression  in  it  are  occasionally  as  great  as  in  the  earlier 
satires,  and  although  touches  of  Juvenal's  saturnine  humour, 
and  especially  of  hb  misogyny,  appear  in  all  the  satires  of  thb 
book,  yet  thdr  general  tone  shows  that  the  white  heat  of  hb 
indignation  b  abated;  and  the  lines  of  the  eleventh,  already 
referred  to  (sox  seq.), 

"  Spectent  jovenes  qnos  clamor  et  audax 

5x>nsio.  Quos  cnltae  dccet  anedi«e  pudlae: 
ostra  bioat  vecnum  contracu  cuticub  solem," 

leave  no  doubt  that  he  was  well  advanced  in  years  when  they 
were  written. 

Two  important  dates  are  found  in  Book  V.,  comprising  satiret 
xiii.-xvL  At  xiii.  16  Jtivenal  speaks  of  hb  friend  Calvinas  aa 
now  past  sixty  years  of  age,  having  been  bom  la  the  consulship 
of  Fontdus.  Now  L.  Fonteius  Capito  was  consul  in  67.  Again 
at  XV.  27  an  event  b  said  to  have  happened  in  Egypt  "  noper 
consnie  lunco."  There  was  a  L.  Aemilius  lunctis  cosoul 
snffectMS  in  117.  The  fifth  book  must  therefore  have  been  pub- 
lished some  thne  after  thb  date.  More  than  the  fourth,  thb 
book  bears  the  marks  of  age,  both  in  the  mBder  tone  of  the  senti- 
ments expressed,  and  in  the  feebler  power  of  composition  exhi- 
bited. The  last  satire  b  now  imperfect,  and  the  authenticity 
both  of  thb  and  of  the  fifteenth  has  been  questioned,  though  on 
insuffident  grounds. 

Thus  the  satires  were  published  at  different  Intervals,  and  for 
the  most  part  composed  between  100  and  130,  but  the  most 
powerful  in  feeling  and  vivid  in  conception  among  them  deal 
with  the  experience  and  impressions  of  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
occasionally  recall  the  memories  or  traditions  of  the  times  of 
Nero  and  Oaudius,  and  reproduce  at  least  one  startling  page 
from  the  annab  of  Tiberius.*  The  same  overmastering  feeling 
which  constrained  Tadtus  (Agric.  a,  3),  when  the  time  of  long 
endurance  and  silence  was  over,  to  recall  the  **  memory  of  the 

•  Pliny's  remarks  on  the  vulgarity  as  well  as  the  ostentation  of  hb 
host  imply  that  he  regarded  such  behaviour  as  exceptional,  at  least 
in  the  circle  in  which  be  himself  lived  (£^.  ii.  6). 

•  X.  56-107.  ^  ,^__  ^^ ^  _ 
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former  opprtssion,"  acted  upon  JoventL  There  b  no  evidence 
that  these  two  great  W£itei8»  who  lived  and  wrote  at  the  same 
time,  who  were  animated  by  the  aame  hatred  of  the  tyrant  under 
whom  the  best  years  of  their  manhood  were  spent,  and  who  both 
felt  most  deeply  the  degradation  of  their  times,  were  even  known 
to  one  another.  Tadtus  belonged  to  the  highest  official  and 
senatorial  class,  Juvenal  apparently  to  the  middle  dass  and  to 
that  of  the  struggling  men  of  letters;  and  this  difference  in  posi- 
tion had  much  influence  in  determining  the  different  bent  of  their 
genius,  and  ia  forming  one  to  be  a  great  national  historian,  the 
other  to  be  a  fl^t  aodal  satirist  If  the  view  of  the  satirist  is 
owing  to  this  drcumstance  more  limited  in  some  directions,  and 
his  taste  and  temper  less  conformable  to  the  best  andent  stan- 
dards of  propriety,  he  is  also  saved  by  it  from  prejudices  to  which 
the  traditions  of  his  class  exposed  the  historian.  But  both 
writers  are  thoroughly  national  in  sentiment,  thoroughly  mascu- 
fine  in  tone.  No  andent  authors  express  so  strong  a  ^tred  of 
evil  The  peculiar  greatness  and  value  of  both  Juvenal  and 
Tadtus  is  that  they  did  not  shut  their  e3res  to  the  evil  through 
which  they  had  lived,  but  deeply  resented  it — the  one  with  a 
vehement  and  burning  passion,  like  the  "  saeva  indignatio  "  of 
Swift,  the  other  with  perhaps  even  deeper  but  more  restrained 
emotions  of  mingled  scorn  and  sorrow,  like  the  scorn  and  sorrow 
of  Miltan  when  "  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues."  In  one 
respect  there  is  a  difference.  For  Tadtus  the  prospect  is  not 
wholly  cfaeericss,  the  detested  tyranny  was  at  an  end,  and  its 
effects  might  disappear  with  a  more  beneffcent  rule.  But  the 
gloom  of  Juvenal's  pessimism  Is  unlighted  by  hope. 

A.  C.  Swinburne  has  suggested  that  the  secret  of  Juvenal's 
concentrated  power  consisted  in  this,  that  he  knew  what  he 
hated,  and  that  what  he  did  hate  was  despotism  and  democracy. 
But  it  would  be  hardly  true  to  say  that  the  animating  motive  of 
his  satire  was  politicaL  It  is  true  that  he  finds  the  most  tjrpical 
examples  of  lust,  cruelty,  levity  and  weakness  in  the  emperors 
and  their  wivesr— in  Domitian,  Otho,  Nero,  Claudius  and  Messa- 
lina.  It  is  true  also  that  he  shares  in  the  traditional  idolatry  of 
Brutus,  that  he  strikes  at  Augustus  In  his  mention  of  the  "  three 
disciples  of  Sulla/'  and  that  he  baa  no  word  of  recognition  for 
what  even  Tadtus  acknowledges  as  the  beneficent  rule  of  Trajan. 
So  too  his  scorn  for  the  Roman  populace  of  his  time,  who  cared 
only  for  their  dole  of  bread  and  the  public  games,  is  unqualified. 
But  it  is  only  in  connexion  with  its  indirect  effects  that  he  fieems 
to  think  of  despotism;  and  he  has  no  thought  of  democracy  at 
all.  It  is  not  for  the  loss  of  liberty  and  of  the  senatorian  rule 
that  be  chafes,  but  for  the  loss  of  the  old  national  manliness  and 
self-respect.  This  feeling  explains  his  detestation  of  foreign 
manners  and  superstitions,  his  loathing  not  only  of  inhuman 
crimes  and  cruelties  but  even  of  the  lesser  derelictions  from  self- 
respect,  his  scorn  of  luxury  and  of  art  as  ministering  to  luxury, 
his  mockery  of  the  poetry  and  of  the  stale  and  dilettante  culture 
of  his  time,  and  perhaps,  too,  his  indifference  to  the  schools  of 
philosophy  and  his  readiness  to  identify  all  the  professors  of 
stoicism  with  the  reserved  and  dose-cropped  puritans,  who 
concealed  the  worst  vices  under  an  outward  appearance  of 
austerity.  The  great  fault  of  his  charaacr,  as  it  appears  in  his 
writings,  is  that  he  too  exdusivdy  indulged  this  mood.  It  is 
much  more  difficult  to  find  what  he  loved  and  admired  than 
what  he  hated.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  his  strong  nature  that, 
where  he  does  betray  any  sign  of  human  sympathy  or  tenderness, 
it  is  for  those  who  by  their  weakness  and  position  are  dependent 
on  others  for  their  protection— as  for  "  the  peasant  boy  with  the 
little  dog,  his  playfellow,"^  or  for  "the  home-sick  lad  from  the 
Sabine  highlands,  who  sighs  for  his  mother  whom  he  has  not  seen 
for  a  long  time,  and  for  the  little  hut  and  the  familiar  kids."' 

If  Juvenal  is  to  be  ranked  as  a  great  moralist,  it  is  not  for  his 
greatness  and  consistency  as  a  thinker  on  moral  questions.  In 
the  rhetorical  exaggeration  Of  the  famous  tenth  satire,  for  in- 
stance, the  highest  energies  of  patriotism — the  gallant  and  des- 
perate defence  of  great  causes,  by  sword  or  speech— are  quoted 


.    .    .    .  "Mdiusne  hie  rustlcus  infans 

Cum  roatre  et  caculis  et  cooluaore  cateDo,"  ftcr^ix.  60. 
xi.  152.  153- 


as  mere  examples  of  disappointed  anbitioB;  and,  in  tha  indb* 
criminate  condemnation  of  the  arts  by  whidi  men  sought  to  gait 
a  livelihood,  he  leaves  no  toom  for  the  legitimate  pocsuits  ot 
industry.  His  services  to  morals  do  not  oomist  in  any  peaiUwe 
contributions  to  the.  notions  of  active  duty,  but  in  the  atrengtli 
with  which  he  has  realised  and  expressed  the  restraining  inflow 
ence  of  the  old  Roman  and  Italian  ideal  of  character,  and  also 
of  that  religious  conscience  which  was  bccominga  new  power  ia 
the  wocld.  Though  he  diwHaims  9ny  debt  to  philosophy  (xifi. 
xax),  yet  he  really  owes  more  to  the  "  Stofica  dogmata/'  then 
prevalent,  than  he  is  aware  of.  But  his  highest  and  imrett 
literary  quality  is  his  power  of  painting  characters,  scenes, 
incidents  and  actions,  whether  from  past  history  or  from  con- 
temporary life.  In  this  power,  which  is  also  the  great  power  of 
Tadttis,  he  has  few  equals  and  perhaps  no  superior  among  andeat 
writers.  The  difference  between  Tadtus  and  Juvenal  in  power 
of  representation  is  that  the  prose  hintorias  is  more  of  an  imagi- 
native poet,  the  satirist  more  of  a  realist  and  a  grotesque  humor- 
ist. Juveiud  can  paint  great  historical  pictures  in  all  their 
detail— as  in  the  famous  representation  of  the  fall  of  Sejanus; 
he  can  describe  a  character  elaborately  or  hit  it  off  with  a  single 
stroke.  The  picture  drawn  may  be  a  caricature,  or  a  Busrcpre- 
senution  of  iJie  Caa— as  that  of  the  father  of  Demosthenes, 
"  blear-eyed  with  the  soot  of  the  glowing  mass,"  ftc— but  it  is, 
with  rare  exceptk>ns,  realistically  con(xived,  and  it  is  brought 
before  us  with  the  vivid  touches  of  a  Defoe  or  a  Swift,  or  of  the 
great  pictorial  satirist  of  the  18th  century,  Hogarth.  Yet  even 
in  this,  his  most  charmcteristic  talent,  his  proneness  to  cxaggcra* 
tion,  the  attraction  which  coarse  and  repulsive  images  have  for 
his  mind,  and  the  tendency  to  sacrifice  general  effea  to  minute- 
ness of  detail  not  infrequently  mar  his  best  effects. 

The  difficulty  is  often  felt  of  distinguishing  between  a  powerful 
rhetorician  and  a  gemiine  poet,  and  it  is  fdt  particularly  mt\m 
case  of  Juvenal.  He  himself  ki»ew  and  has  well  described 
(vii.  53  seq.)  the  conditions  under  which  a  great  poet  could 
flourish;  and  he  fdt  that  his  own  age  was  incapable  of  produdng 
one.  He  has  little  sense  of  beauty  dther  in  human  life  or  luaure. 
Whenever  such  sense  is  evoked  it  is  only  as  a  momentary  relief  to 
his  prevailing  sense  of  the  hidcousoess  of  contemporary  life,  or  ia 
protest  against  what  he  regarded  as  the  enervating  influences  of 
art.  Even  his  references  to  the  great  poets  of  the  past  indicate 
rather  a  bhsi  sense  of  indifference  and  weariness  than  a  fresh 
enjoyment  of  them.  Yet  his  power  of  touching  the  springs  of 
tragic  awe  and  horror  is  a  genuine  poetical  gift,  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  which  is  displayed  by  some  of  the  early  English  dramatists. 
But  he  is,  00  the  whole,  more  essentially  a  great  rhetorician  than 
a  great  poet.  His  training,  the  practical  bent  of  his  understand- 
ing, his  strong  but  morose  character,  the  drcumstaikces  of  his 
time,  and  the  materials  available  for  his  art,  all  fitted  him  to 
rebuke  his  own  age  and  all  after-times  in  the  tones  of  a  powerful 
preacher,  rather  than  charm  them  with  the  art  of  an  accom- 
plished poet  The  composition  of  his  various  satires  shows  no 
negligence,  but  rather  excess  of  elaboration;  but  it  produces 
the  impression  of  mechanical  contrivance  rather  than  <^  organic 
growth.  His  movement  is  sustained  and  powerful,  but  there  is 
no  rise  and  fall  in  it.  The  verse  is  most  carefully  constructed, 
and  is  also  most  effective,  but  it  is  so  with  the  rhetorical  effec- 
tiveness of  Lucan,  not  with  the  musical  charm  of  Virgil.  The 
diction  is  full,  even  to  excess,  of  meaning,  point  and  emphasis. 
Few  writers  have  added  so  much  to  the  currency  of  quotation. 
But  his  style  altogether  wants  the  charm  of  ease  and  simplidiy. 
It  wearies  by  the  constant  strain  after  effect,  its  roock-heroica 
and  allusive  periphrasis,  and  excites  distrust  by  its  want  of 
moderation. 

On  the  whole  no  one  of  the  ten  or  twelve  really  great  writers 
of  ancient  Rome  leaves  on  the  mind  so  mixed  an  impression, 
both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man,  as  Juvenal.  He  has  little,  if 
anything  at  all,  of  the  high  imaginative  mood — the  mood  ol 
reverence  and  noble  admiration— which  made  Ermiua,  Lucrethis 
and  Virgil  the  truest  poetical  representatives  of  the  genius  ol 
Rome.  He  has  nothing  of  the  wide  humanity  of  Cicero,  of  the 
urbanity  of  Horace,  of  the  ease  and  grace  of  Catullus.    Yet  he 
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represents  another  mood  of  andent  Rome,  the  mood  natural  f o 
her  before  she  was  humanised  by  the  lessons  of  Greek  art  and 
thought.  If  we  could  imagine  the  eider  Cato  living  under 
Domitian,  cut  off  from  alt  share  in  public  life,  and  finding  no  out- 
let for  his  combative  energy  except  in  literature,  we  should  per- 
haps understand  the  motives  of  Juvenal's  satire  and  the  place 
which  is  bis  due  as  a  repiesentacive  of  the  genius  of  bis  country. 
As  a  man  be  shows  many  of  the  strong  qualities  of  the  old  Roman 
plebeian — the  aggressive  boldness,  the  intolerance  of  superiority 
and  privilege,  which  animated  the  tribunes  in  their  opposition 
to  the  senatorian  rule.  Even  where  we  least  like  him  we  find 
nothing  small  or  mean  to  alienate  our  respect  from  him.  Though 
be  loses  no  opportunity  of  being  coarse,  he  is  not  licentious; 
though  he  is  often  truculent,  he  cannot  be  called  malignant. 
It  is,  indeed, impossible  to  say  what  motives  of  personal  chagrin, 
of  love  of  detraction,  of  the  mere  literary  passion  for  effective 
writing,  may  have  contributed  to  the  indignation  which  inspired 
his  verse.  ^  But  the  prevailing  impression  we  carry  away  after 
reading  hihf  is  that  In  all  his  early  satires  he  was  animated  by  a 
sincere  and  manly  detestation  of  the  tyranny  and  cruelty,  the 
debauchery  and  luxury,  the  levity  and  effeminacy,  the  crimes 
and  frauds,  which  we  know  from  other  sources  were  then  rife  in 
Rome,  and  that  a  more  serene  wisdom  and  a  happier  frame  of 
mind  were  attained  by  him  when  old  age  had  somewhat  allayed 
the  fierce  rage  which  vexed  his  manhood. 

Authorities.— The  remarkable  statements  in  a  "  life  "  found 
in  a  late  Italian  MS.  (Barberini,  viii.  18), "  Junius  luvcnalis  Aquinas 
lunio  luvenale  patre  niatre  vero  Scptumulcia  "ex  Aquinati  municipio 
CUudIo  Ncrone  et  L.  Antistio  consulibus  (55)  natus  est,  aororem 
habuit  Scptumuleiam  quae  Fuscino  (5a/.  xiv.  1)  nupsit."  though  not 
necessarily  false,  cannot  be  accepted  without  confirniation. 

The  earliest  cviMence  for  the  banishment  of  Juvenal  is  that  of 
Sidonius  Apollinarts  {c.  480),  Carnt.  ix.  269,  **  Non  qui  tempore 
Caesaris  secundi  |  Aetemo  coluit  Tomos  reatu  |  Nee  qui  coosimili 
desade  casu  |  Ad  vul^i  tenuem  strepentis  auram  |  Irati  fuit  his* 
trionis  exul,"  lines  which  bv  the  exact  parallel  drawn  between  Ovid's 
fate  and  Juvenal's  imply  the  belief  that  Juvcaal  died  in  exile.  The 
b^nbhrnent  is  a'  '       '  '      T    '^  '  '  ^      •    ••  -    'an 

ftulTfCC|Mein(  t4i»  Ju  :  •  .  ,       1    ca, 

Ckfon.  HL  361,  DxnUvfL  The  ul^•T3ptil.l^  {vn  ii  fitixie  HOW  l.'St) 
in  \\i  lutlo^'S,  the  WLfriit&  Aod  tetterti  ui  brackets,  bcinf;  the  conjectural 
roirjrdlirma  uf  bchtjEar^: — "  jCt.rL]  ri  fiJtfiiEaj  [D,  lul  niu&  iuvcruilis 
]  lrib,Ci3hJI|  Dk.-litiaianjm  |  llvirquinq.  ffamen  ]  diviVefipjsiarii  |  vo- 
vil  fJcrlkuvlitj  que  f  *iift  pec.,  "  Carfr^  inur.  tat.  X.  SJ^Jt  Hiil,  20l 
•aq,  TliC  best  c>f  the  kntjWh  nuoii^iHplf  of  ju^Trnal  (1^')  is  at 
^lontpellier  (U5);  but  tkicrcr  arc  icvcral  otEicr^  whicli  cannor  be 
ntiiltt  led,  Am'jng>,t  thcM.-  m.iy  he  ^^.n-cLiny  nii?ii.tion«l  the  BodEnan 
AIS,  (Ca.nnn.  Lit-  4^^  uhik.h  cDnrniris  a  porilon  of  Satire  vi  ,  i,he 
PTkiistcrttTe  of  which  wo,^  unlnofwn  until  E.  O.  Winbtedt  publiihed  ii  in 
I  he  Ciasskai  kcriti^  (ifrj^J),  pp^  ao|  seq.  Ancrther  fragmcni  in  rhe 
yib|iotKtr{ije  Nationale  was  dcsctibtij  by  C-  E,  SiUartio  the  Ckatcal 
Qji^rtffly  (Jan,  iQC^g).  hfymtfjius  ^liolia  and  ^jloitarie*  at  test  i.he 
mfpixsi  taken  in  liivcna!  in  rifl";t<Ia^flral  Hmts  and  the  midille  ;kcs. 
Tlirre  arc  two  cfn^'CJ  df  scholia— ihc  oMw  or  "  Pilhoeana,"  rrst 
pnUtishi-d  by  P.  PitKoeus  aod  the  "  Cornutui  Achilla  "  of  Iws 
v.'iluc.  jpccMUfnjof  whicJi  have  been  pu1jli>l>n'Tj  by  variows  sichfjljrs. 
I  he  rarlicit't  cdliiori  which  need  now  be  nuMiiloncii  Is  ih.ir  of 
P,  PifhrjcLis,  15*5,  in  whkb  Pwis  first  useil  fur  the  tctt.  Amongst 
laHT  miei  we  may  mention  the  commenlarie*  of  Rupcrli  (ifliQ')  md 
C.  F^Hdnrich  (isjj'5,  with  the  old  scholbji.O.  Jahn  fiJ^s  identical  ^.ith 
Ihp  <*ld  icholiaj,  A.  Wcidner  (i8Hi/K  L,  F'rirdlartder  (iS-JS,  with  a  (ull 
Verbal  irideK)*  The  moit  UF^efyl  Lnglish  comment n^ric*  are  iba-.-i:  of 
J.  K,  R,  Mayor  (a  voluiTiincju*  and  Ir'amcd  commentary  on  ihirL''en 
of  ilie  ifl/iV^fi,  i».,vi.  nmJ  \x.  hein^  omJttrdK  J.  D.  Le»"is  (i8flj,  with 
a  (jroK?  transbtion)  iind  j-  D.  DuiiT  (i^l>8,  eiput^gaied,  and  it.  anrl  ix. 
beiriK  omiiieti).  There  .ire  reicent  critkiil  text*;  conservative  ^lnd 
chiclfy  ti*i5CiI  cirt  P,  \\y  f.  Uyo<:bt[tr  (t8f>Jif  wifh  icieciinna  from  the 
fcholj^)'  and  S  G-  0%vu  (in  theOjtfarti  ScHe*  nlTt'Jtti^K  on  the  nihtx 
*fde,  bv  A .  E.  1 1  mi  sm  ^  n  f  1  'ji  1? )  ,1  nd  I  sv  t  \i<  w  me.  biif  wU  h  fewer  in  nova- 
Ttonfe,  En  ihc  ncsv  Corpus  pf^tatum  min^mm.  fast.  v.  Tlic  two  last- 
named  editors  alone  give  the  newly  discovered  lines  of  Satire  vi. 
There  are  no  recent  translations  of  Juvenal  into  English  verse. 
Drydcn  translated  i.,  iii.,  vi.,  x.  and  xvi.,  the  others  beine  committed 
to  mferior  hands.  Other  versions  are  Giflford's  (1802),  of  some  merit, 
and  C.  Badham's  (1814).  Johnson's  imitations  of  Satires  iii.  and  x. 
are  well  known.  For  the  numerous  articles  and  contributions  to 
the  criticism  and  elucidation  of  the  Satires,  reference  should  be  made 
to  Teuffel's  Gtsehichle  det  rdmisehrn  Litleratur  (Eng,  trans,  by  Warre), 
I  331,  and  Schans,  ditto  (1901,  ii.  §  2.  §  470a).  (W. Y.S.;J.  P.P.) 
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is  known  of  him  except  that  he  was  a  Spanish  presbyter  of  dis* 
tinguished  family.  About  330  he  published  his  Libri  evangdi' 
arum  /K.,  each  book  containing  about  800  hexameters.  The 
division  into  books  is  possibly  a  reminiscence  of  the  number  of 
the  Gospels.  The  work  itself,  written  with  the  idea  of  ousting 
the  absurdities  of  Pagan  mythology  and  repladng  them  by  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  may  be  called  the  first  Christian  epic. 
In  the  P/aefatio  the  author  expresses  the  hope  that  the  sacred- 
ness  of  his  subject  may  procure  him  safety  at  the  final  con- 
flagration of  the  world  and  admission  into  heaveiL  The  whole 
is,  in  the  main,  a  poetical  version  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  the 
other  evangelists  only  being  used  for  supplementary  details. 
It  is  founded  upon  a  pre-vulgate  Latin  translation,  although 
there  is  evidence  that  Juvencus  also  consulted  the  Greek.  In 
spite  of  metrical  irregularities,  the  language  and  style  are  simple 
and  show  good  taste,  being  free  from  the  artificiality  of  other 
Christian  poets  and  prose  writers,  and  the  author  has  made 
excellent  use  of  Virgil  (his  chief  model)  and  other  classical 
writers.  Juvencus  set  the  fashion  of  verse  translations  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  large  number  of  MSS.  of  his  poem  mentioned  In 
lists  and  stUl  extant  are  sufficient  evidence  of  its  great  popularity. 
According  to  Jerome,  he  was  also  the  author  of  some  poems  on 
the  sacraments,  but  no  trace  of  these  has  survived.  T'he  Latin 
HepUxUuch,  a  hexameter  version  of  the  fir$t  seven  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  has  been  attributed  to  Juvencus  amongst 
others;  but  it  is  now  generally  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  a 
certain  Cyprianus,  a  Caul  who  lived  in  the  6th  century,  possibly 
a  bishop  of  Toulon,  author  of  the  UJe  oj  CaesariuSf  bishop  of 
Arelatc  (Aries). 

SeeM.  Msnitius.  Cesehickledtrchrisilich-laUimschen  Poisie  (i89i)t 
A.  Ebert.  AUgemeine  CesckUhle  der  LUeratur  des  MitUlaUers,  vol.  i. 
(1889);  editions  of  Juvencus  by  C.  Marold  (1886):  J.  HQmer  in 
Corpus  scriMorum  ecclesiasticorum  lalinorum,  vol..  xxiv.  (Vienna, 
189 1 ); J. T.  Hatfield, -4  5/u<i;r o//ut!en«i5  (1890), dealingwith  syntax, 
metre  and  language:  editions  of  the  Heptateuch  by  J.X.  B.  Mayor 
(1889;  review^  by  W.  Sanday  in  ClassietU  Rtmew,  October  1889, 
and  bv  J.  T.  Hatfield  in  American  Journal  of  Philology,  vol,  xi.,  1890), 
and  FL  Peipcr,  vol.  xxiii.  of  the  Vienna  series  above. 

JUVENILE  OFFENDERS.  In  modem  social  science  the 
question  of  the  proper  penal  treatment  of  juvenile  (1.0.  non* 
aduh)  offenders  has  been  increasingly  discussed;  and  the 
reformatory  principle,  first  applied  in  the  case  of  children^  has 
even  been  extended  to  reclaimable  adult  o£fendcrs  (juveniles  in 
crime,  if  not  in  age)  in  a  way  which  brings  them  sufficiently 
whhin  the  same  category  to  be  noticed  in  this  article.  In  the 
old  days  the  main  idea  in  England  was  to  use  the  same  penal 
methocb  for  all  criminals,  young  and  old;  when  the  child  broke 
the  law  he  was  sent  to  prison  like  his  ciders.  It  was  only  in  com- 
paratively recent  times  that  it  was  realised  that  child  criminals 
were  too  often  the  victims  to  circimistanccs  beyond  their  own 
control  They  were  cursed  with  inherited  taint;  they  were 
brought  up  among  evil  surroundings;  they  suffered  from  the 
culpable  neglect  of  vicious  parents,  and  still  more  from  bad 
example  and  pernicious  promptings.  They  were  rather  poten- 
tial than  actual  criminals,  calling  for  rescue  and  regeneration 
rather  than  vindictive  reprisals.  Under  the  old  system  a 
painstaking  English  gaol  chaplain  calculated  that  58%  of 
all  criminals  had  made  their  first  lapse  at  fifteen.  Boys 
and  girls  laughed  at  imprisonment.  Striplings  of  thirteen  and 
fourteen  had  been  committed  ten,  twelve,  sixteen  or  seventeen 
times.  Religion  and  moral  improvement  were  little  regarded  in 
prisons,  industrial  and  technical  training  were  impossible.  The 
chief  lesson  learnt  was  an  intimate  and  contemptuous  acquaint 
tance  with  the  demoraliaing  interior  of  a  gaol.  There  were  at 
one  time  in  London  x)o  *'  flash  houses  "  frequented  by  6000 
boys  trained  and  proficient  in  thieving  and  depredation. 

The  substantial  movement  for  reform  dates  from  the  protests 
of  Charles  Dickens,  who  roused  public  opinion  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  first  Reformatory  School  Act  was  passed  in  1854. 
Sporadic  efforts  to  meet  the  evil  had  indeed  been  made 
earlier.  In  1756  the  Marine  Society  established  a  school  for  the 
reception  and  reform  of  younger  criminals;  in  1788  the  City  of 
London  formed  a  similar  institution,  which  grew  much  later  into 
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the  farm  school  at  RedhiU.  In  1838  an  act  of  parliament 
crealed  an  establishment  at  Parkfaurst  for  the  detention  and 
correction  of  juvenile  offenders,  to  whom  pardon  was  given 
conditional  on  their  entrance  into  some  charitable  institution. 
Parkburst  was  technically  a  prison,  and  the  system  combined 
industrial  training  with  religious  and  educational  instruction. 
These  earlier  efforts  had,  however,  been  quite  insufficient  to 
meet  the  evils,  for  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  1854 
crime  was  being  so  constantly  reinforced  in  its  beginnings, 
under  the  existing  penal  system,  that  it  threatened  to 
swamp  the  country.  Unofficial,  but  more  or  less  accurate, 
figures  showed  that  between  11,000  and  12,000  juveniles 
passed  annually  through  the  prisons  of  England  and  Wales,  a 
third  of  the  whole  number  being  contributed  by  London  alone. 
In  1854  the  total  reached  14,000.  The  ages  of  offenders  ranged 
from  less  than  twelve  to  seventeen;  60%  of  the  whole  were 
between  fourteen  and  seventeen;  46%  had  been  committed 
more  than  once;  18%  four  times  and  more. 

The  Reformatory  School  Act  1854,  which  was  thrashed  out 
at  conferences  held  in  Birmingham  in  1851  and  1853,  substituted 
the  school  for  the  gaol,  and  all  judicial  benches  were  empowered 
to  send  delinquents  to  schoob  when  they  had  been  guilty  of 
acts  punishable  by  short  imprisonment,  the  limit  of  which  was 
at  first  fourteen  and  became  afterwards  ten  days.  A  serious 
flaw  in  this  act  long  survived;  this  was  the  provision  that  a 
short  period  of  imprisonment  in  gaol  must  precede  reception 
into  the  reformatory;  it  was  upheld  by  well-meaning  but  mis- 
taken people  as  essential  for  deterrence.  But  more  enlightened 
opinion  condemned  the  rule  as  inflicting  an  indelible  prison 
taint  and  breeding  contamination,  even  with  ample  and  effective 
safeguards.  Wiser  legislation  has  followed,  and  an  act  of  1899 
abolished  preliminary  imprisonment. 

Existing  reformatories,  or  *'  senior  home  office  schools  **-  as 
they  are  officially  styled,  in  England  numbered  44  in  1907. 
They  receive  all  juvenile  offenders,  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  who 
have  been  convicted  of  an  offence  punishable  with  penal  servi- 
tude or  imprisonment.  The  number  of  these  during  the  years 
between  1894  and  1906  constantly  varied,  but  the  figure  of  the 
earliest  date,  6604,  was  never  exceeded,  and  in  some  years  it 
was  considerably  less,  while  in  1906  it  was  no  more  than  5586. 
though  the  general  population  had  increased  by  several  millions 
in  the  period.  These  figures,  in  comparison  with  those  of  1854, 
must  be  deemed  highly  satisfactory,  even  when  we  take  into 
account  that  the  latter  went  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen.  Older 
offenders,  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one,  come  within  the 
category  of  juvenile  adults  and  are  dealt  with  differently  (see 
Borstal  Scheme  below). 

Other  schools  must  be  classed  with  the  reformatory,  although 
they  have  no  connexion  with  prisons  and  deal  with  youths 
who  are  only  potential  criminals.  The  first  in  importance  are 
the  industrial  schools.  When  the  newly  devised  reformatories 
were  doing  excellent  service  It  was  realized  that  many  of  the 
rising  generation  might  some  day  lapse  into  evil  ways  but  were 
still  on  the  right  side  and  might  with  proper  precautions  be  kept 
there.  They  wanted  preventive,  not  punitive  treatment,  and 
for  them  industrial  schools  were  instituted.  The  germ  of  these 
establishments  existed  in  the  Ragged  Schools,  **  intended  to 
educate  destitute  children  and  save  them  from  vagrancy  and 
crime."  They  had  been  invented  by  John  Pounds  (1766-1839), 
a  Portsmouth  shoemaker,  who,  early  in  the  19th  century, 
was  moved  with  sympathy  for  these  little  outcasts  and  devoted 
himself  to  this  good  work.  The  ragged  school  movement  found 
powerful  support  in  active  philanthropists  when  public  atten- 
tion was  aroused  to  the  prevalence  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
The  first  Industrial  School  Act  was  passed  in  1856  and  applied 
only  to  Scotland.  Next  year  its  provisions  were  extendi  to 
England,  and  their  growth  was  rapid.  There  were  45  schools 
in  the  beginning;  in  1878  the  number  had  more  than  been 
doubled;  in  1907  there  were  101  in  England  and  Wales  and  31 
in  Scotland. 

The  provisions  of  the  Education  Acts  1871  and  1876  led  to  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  children  committed  for  breaches 


of  the  law  and  to  the  establbhmeat  of  two  kinds  of  subsiditry 
indusuial  schools,  short  detention  of  truant  schools  and  day 
industrial  schools  in  which  children  do  not  reside  bi*t  icccive 
their  meals,  their  elementary  education  and  a  certain  amount 
of  industrial  training.  The  total  admissions  to  truant  schools 
in  1907  were  1368  boys,  and  the  numbers  actually  in  the  schoob 
on  the  last  day  of  that  year  were  1125  with  2^68  on  licence. 
The  average  length  of  detention  was  fourteen  weeks  and  three 
days  on  first  admission,  seventeen  weeks  and  five  days  on  first 
re-admission,  and  twenty-three  weeks  six  days  on  second  re- 
admission.  The  total  number  of  admissions  into  truant  schoob 
from  1878  to  the  end  of  1907  was  44»ii5f  of  whom  just  half  had 
been  licensed  and  not  returned,  21,239  had  been  licensed  and 
once  re-admitted,  8900  had  been  re-admitted  twice  or  oftener. 

The  day  industrial  schoob  owed  their  origin  to  another  reason 
than  the  enforcement  of  the  Education  Acts.  It  was  found  that 
some  special  treatment  was  required  for  huge  masses  of  youths 
in  large  cities,  who  were  in  such  a  oeglected  or  degraded  con- 
dition that  there  was  little  hope  of  their  growing  into  healthy 
men  and  women  or  becoming  good  citizens.  They  were  left  un- 
clean, were  ill-fed  and  insufficiently  clothed,  and  were  not  use- 
fully taught.  The  toul  number  who  attended  these  day  schoob 
in  1907  was  1951  boys  and  1232  girls. 

The  diKiplinary  system  of  the  English  schoob  b  planned 
upon  the  establbhment  or  institution  system,  as  opposed  to 
that  of  the  *'  family  "  or  *'  boarding  out  "  systems  adopted  in 
some  countries,  and  some  controversy  has  been  aroused  as  to 
the  comparative  value  of  the  methods.  The  British  practice 
has  always  favoured  the  well-governed  school,  with  the  proviso 
that  it  b  kept  small  so  that  the  head  may  know  all  of  his  charges. 
But  a  compromise  has  been  effected  in  large  establishments  by 
dividing  the  boys  into  "houses,"  each  containing  a  small 
manageable  total  as  a  family  under  an  official  father  or  head. 
Under  thb  system  the  idea  of  the  home  b  maintained,  while 
uniformity  of  treatment  and  discipline  is  secured  by  grouping 
several  houses  together  under  one  general  authority.  The  plan 
of  "  boarding  out  "  b  not  generally  approved  of  in  England;  the 
value  of  the  domestic  training  b  questionable  and  of  uncertain 
quality,  depending  entirely  upon  the  character  and  fitness  of 
the  foster-parents  secured.  Education  must  be  less  systematic 
in  the  private  home,  industrbl  training  is  less  easily  carried  out, 
and  there  can  be  none  of  that  esprit  de  corps  that  stimulates 
effort  in  physical  training  as  applied  to  athletics  and  the  playing 
of  games.  No  very  definite  decbion  has  been  arrived  at  as  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  institution  life  and  boarding  out. 
Among  the  Latin  races— France,  Italy,  Portugal  and  Spain— 
the  former  b  as  a  rule  preferred;  also  in  Belgium;  in  Germany, 
Holland  and  the  United  States  placing  out  in  private  families 
b  very  much  the  rule;  in  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  both 
methods  are  in  use. 
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tkete  1 1 80  (or  about  89  %)  were  in  leguUr  employment:  11?  (or 
about  4  %)  were  in  casual  employment:  21  (or  about  1  %)  convicted 
or  re-committed;  and  142  (or  about  6  %)  unknown. 

These  results  are  of  course  wholly  independent  of  those  achieved 
by  the  juvenile-adult  prison  reformatory  at  Borstal  instituted  in 
Gictober  190a.  The  record  of  the  ftrsi  year's  work  of  Ihi  ^'^^'^  "^nt 
system  showed  that  50  %  of  cases  placed  out  had  done  v..  :,  ;  1  iks 
to  the  system  and  philanthropic  labours  of  the  Borstal  A-  •  -  .  v  i.>n. 

An  interesting  point  in  regard  to  the  reclamation  o(  thi.  .  cri! fin- 
ally inclined  juveniles  is  the  nature  of  the  emplovmen^^  >  ■  ^^ich 
thev  have  been  recommended,  and  in  which,  as  shown,  ihi^v  have 
done  so  well.  In  1904,  1905  and  1906.  the  toul  numtxr  uT  tNjys 
discharged  and  placed  was  12.483.  By  far  the  largest  nurnbtr  o( 
these,  nearly  a  sixth,  joined  the  army,  679  of  them  tnutinK  i:he 
bands:  392  joined  the  navy  1^1  the  mercantile  marine:  i^uj  went 
to  farm  service:  414  workednn  factories  or  mills  as  skilkU  l^Ads; 
but  others  joined  as  labourers,  a  general  class  the  total  o(  which  was 
1096.  Other  jobs  found  included  miners  (629),  carters  (352)>  iron 
or  steel  workers  (214).  mechanics  (y>i)»  shoemakers  (181),  tailors 
(161).  shop  assistants  (228),  carpenters  (178).  bakers  (131).  messen- 

J;ers  and  porters,  including  112  errand  boys  (315).  The  balance 
ound  employment  in  smaller  numbers  at  other  trades.  The  fate 
of  533  was  unknown.  858  had  been  re-convicted,  and  the  balance 
were  m  unrecorded  or  casual  employment. 

The  outlets  found  by  the  girls  from  these  various  schools  naturally 
follow  lines  appropriate  to  their  sex  and  the  instruction  received. 
Out  of  a  total  of  2985  discharged  in  the  three  years  mentioned, 
1235  became  general  servants.  268  housemaids.  203  laundry-maids. 

f\2  cooks.  98  nursemaids,  65  dressmakers,  221  were  engaged  in 
actories  and  mills,  and  the  balance  was  made  up  by  marriage, 
death  or  casual  employment. 

In  Ireland  the  reformatory  and  industrial  school  system  conforms 
to  that  of  Great  Britain.  There  were  in  1905  kix  reformatory  and 
■70  industrial  schools  in  Ireland,  mostly  under  Reman  Catholic 
management. 

A  short  account  of  the  reformatory  methods  of  deaUng  with 
juvenile  offenders  in  certain  other  countries  will  filly  find  a 
place  here. 

Auslrit'Hwiiary.—TYit  law  leaves  children  of  less  than  ten 
years  of  age  to  domestic  discipline,  as  also  children  above  that 
age  if  not  exactly  criminal,  although  the  latter  may  be  sent  to 
correctional  schools.  There  they  are  detained  for  varying 
periods,  but  never  after  twenty  years  of  age,  and  they  may  be 
sent  out  on  licence  to  situations  or  employment  found  for  them. 
These  schools  also  receive  children  between  ten  and  fourteen 
guilty  of  crimes  which  arc,  however,  by  law  deemed  "  contra- 
ventions **  only;  also  the  destitute  between  the  same  ages  and 
the  incorrigible  whose  parents  cannot  manage  them. 

lo  Hungary  the  penal  code  prescribes  that  children  of  less 
than  twelve  cannot  be  charged  with  ofTenccs;  those  between 
twelve  and  sixteen  may  be  deemed  to  have  acted  without  dis- 
cretion, and  thus  escape  sentence,  but  are  sent  to  a  correctional 
school  where  they  may  be  detained  till  they  are  twenty  years  of 
age.  An  excellent  system  prevails  in  Hungary  by  which  the 
supervision  of  those  liberated  is  entrusted  to  a  "  protector,"  a 
philanthropic  person  in  the  district  who  visits  and  reports  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  boys,  much  like  the  "  probation  officer  "  in  the 
United  States. 

Be/^tum— The  law  of  November  1891  places  the  whole 
mass  of  juveniles— those  who  are  likely  to  give  trouble  and 
those  who  have  already  done  so— at  the  disposal  of  the  state. 
The  system  is  yery  elastic,  realizing  the  infinite  variety  of  child- 
ish natures.  The  purely  paternal  regime  would  be  wasted  upon 
the  really  vicious;  a  severe  discipline  would  press  too  heavily 
on  the  well-dispMed.  Accordingly,  all  juveniles,  male  and 
female,  are  divided  into  six  principal  classes  with  a  corre- 
sponding treatment,  it  being  strictly  ruled  that  there  is  no 
intermingling  of  the  classes;  the  very  youngest,  rescued  early, 
are  never  to  be  associated  with  the  older,  who  may  be  already 
viciotu  and  degraded  and  who  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  per- 
nicious influence.  One  of  the  great  merits  of  the  Belgian  system 
is  that  the  regulations  may  be  relaxed,  and  children  of  whose 
amendment  good  hopes  are  entertained  may  be  released  provi- 
sionally, either  to  the  care  of  parents  and  guardians  or  to  em- 
ployers, artisans  or  agriculturists  who  will  teach  them  a  trade. 

Denmark. — There  were  61  establishments  of  all  classes  for 
juveniles  in  Denmark  in  1906,  holding  some  3000  inmates.  In 
1874,  by  the  will  of  Countess  Danner,  a  large  female  refuge 


was  founded  at  Castle  Jagerspris,  which  holds  some  360  girls. 
Another  of  the  same  class  is  the  Royal  Vodrofsvei  Bonnehjem 
at  Copenhagen,  founded  in  the  same  year  by  Mile  Schneider. 
The  regime  preferred  in  Denmark  is  that  of  the  family  or  the 
very  small  school.  The  jagerspris  system  is  lo  divide  the  whole 
number  of  360  into  small  parties  of  20  each  under  a  nurse  or 
official  mother.  Employment  in  Danish  schools  is  mainly 
agricultural,  field  labour  and  gardening,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  industrial  training;  and  on  discharge  the  inmates  go  to 
farms  or  to  apprenticeship,  while  a  few  emigrate. 

fraif«r.— There  are  five  methods  of  disposing  of  juvenile 
offenders  in  France; — 

1.  The  preliminary  or  preventative  prison  {maisont  i*arrtt  and 
di  juUice)  for  those  arrested  and  accused. 

3.  The  ordinary  prison  for  all  sentenced  to  less  than  six  months, 
whose  time  of  detention  is  loo  short  to  admit  of  their  transfer  to  a 
provincial  colony.  It  also  receives  children  whom  parents  have 
found  unmanageable. 

3.  The  public  or  private  penitentiary  colony  for  the  irresponsible 
children,  acquitted  as  "  witnout  discretion,"  as  well  as  for  the  guilty 
sentenced  to  more  than  six  months'  and  less  than  two  years' 
detention. 

4.  The  correctional  colony,  where  the  system  is  more  severe, 
rcceivinjg  all  sentenced  for  more  than  two  years  and  all  who  have 
misconducted  themselves  in  the  milder  establishments. 

5.  Various  penitentiary  houses  for  young  females,  whatever  their 
particular  sentence. 

Foremost  among  French  penal  reformers  stands  the  name  of 
F.  A.  Demetz  (179^1873),  the  founder  of  the  famous  colony 
of  Mettray.  M.  Demetz  was  a  judge  who,  aghast  at  the  evils 
inflicted  upon  children  whom  he  was  compelled  by  law  to  im- 
prison, left  the  bench  and  undertook  to  find  some  other  outlet 
for  them.  At  that  time  the  French  law,  while  it  acquitted 
minors  shown  to  have  acted  wit.xnit  discretion,  still  consigned 
them  for  safe  keeping  and  inevitable  contamination  to  the 
common  gaols.  M.  Demetz  conceived  the  idea  of  an  agricul- 
tural colony,  and  in  1840  organized  a  small  "  soeiiU  paUrneUe" 
as  it  was  called,  of  which  he  became  vice-president.  Another 
philanthropist,  the  Vicomte  de  Breligniires  de  Courteilles,  a 
landed  proprietor  in  Touraine,  associated  himself  in  the  enter- 
prise and  endowed  the  institution  with  land  at  Meltray  near 
Tours.  The  earliest  labours  at  Mettray  were  in  the  development 
of  the  institution,  but  as  this  approached  completion  they  were 
applied  to  farmwork,  agricultural  employment  being  the  chief 
feature  of  the  place.  The  motto  and  device  of  Mettray  was 
'*  the  moralization  of  youth  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ";, 
a  healthy  life  in  the  open  air  was  to  replace  the  enervating  and 
demoralizing  influences  of  the  confined  prisons;  and  this  was 
effected  in  the  usual  farming  operations,  to  which  were  added 
gardening,  vine-dressing,  the  raising  of  stock  and  the  breeding 
of  silkworms.  The  labour  was  not  light;  on  the  contrary,  the 
directors  of  the  colony  sought  by  constant  employment  to  send 
their  charges  to  bed  tired,  ready  to  sleep  soundly  and  not  romp 
and  chatter  in  their  dormitories.  The  excellence  of  its  alms, 
and  the  manifestly  good  results  that  were  growing  out  of  the 
system,  soon  made  Mettray  a  model  for  imitation  in  France  and 
beyond  it.  Many  establishments  were  planned  upon  it,  started 
by  the  state  or  private  enterprise;  penitentiary  colonies  were 
created  for  boys  in  connexion  with  some  of  the  great  central 
prisons.  The  colony  of  Val  de  Yfvre  has  a  good  record.  It 
was  started  by  a  private  philanthropist,  Charles  J.  M.  Lucas, 
(1803-1889)  but  after  five-and-lwenty  years  was  handed  over  lo 
the  state.  Other  cognate  esublishments  are  those  of  Petit 
Quevilly  near  Rouen,  Petit  Bourg  near  Paris,  St  Hiliar  and 
Eysses.  There  are  several  female  colonies,  especially  that  of 
Dametal  at  Rouen. 

It  is  for  the  magistrate  or  juge  i'insUnction  to  select  the  class 
of  establishment  to  which  the  juvenile  delinquents  brought 
before  him  shall  be  committed.  The  very  young,  those  of  twelve 
years  of  age  and  under,  arc  placed  out  in  the  country  with  fami- 
lies, unless  they  can  be  again  entrusted  to  their  parents  or  com- 
mitted to  maisans  paternrls,  containing  very  limited  numbers, 
twenty  or  thirty,  in  charge  of  a  large  staff.  After  twelve,  and 
from  that  age  to  fourteen  or  fifteen,  the  "  ungrateful  age  "  as 
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the  French  call  it,  boys  arc  sent  to  a  reformatory  or  "preservative 
school,"  where  they  vrill  be  under  stronger  discipline.  For  the 
third  class,  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  or  eighteen,  stricter  measures 
are  necessary,  so  as  to  dispose  of  ihem  in  specially  selected  penal 
colonics,  as  has  already  been  done  at  Eysses,  where  the  discipline 
is  severe,  while  embodying  technical  and  industrial  instruction. 

Cermany.'^ln  most  parts  of  the  German  Empire  juvenile 
delinquents  and  neglected  youths  are  treated  in  the  same  estab- 
lishments. No  child  of  less  than  twelve  years  of  age  can  be 
proceeded  against  in  a  court  of  law,  although  in  some  German 
states  destitute  or  abandoned  children  have  been  taken  at  the 
ages  of  six,  five  and  even  three  years.  Youths  between  twelve 
and  eighteen  may  be  convicted,  but  their  offences  are  passed 
over  if  ihcy  are  proved  to  have  acted  without  discretion.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  correctional  institutions  and  a  number  of 
schools  not  of  a  correctional  character.  These  last  are  generally 
very  small,  the  largest  taking  barely  a  hundred,  but  are  very 
numerous.  Many  private  persons  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
work.  Count  A.  von  dcr  Recke-Volmerstcin  (1791--1878)  about 
1821  founded  a  refuge  for  neglected  children  in  Dttsselthal, 
between  DOsseldorf  and  Elberstadt.  Pastor  T.  F.  Flicdner 
(1800-1864)  built  up  a  fine  establishment  at  Kaiserswerlh  from 
1833,  in  which  was  an  infant  school,  a  penitentiary  and  an 
orphan  asylum.  Another  famous  name  is  that  of  W.  von  Tilrk 
(1774-1846),  who  studied  under  Pestalozzi  in  Switzerland. 

A  school  which  has  largely  influenced  public  opinion  in  Great 
Britain,  as  in  Germany,  is  the  Rauhe  Haus,  near  Hamburg, 
founded  by  Dr  Wickern  in  1833.  This  began  with  a  single 
cottage  but  had  grown  in  twenty  years  to  a  hamlet  of  twenty 
houses,  with  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inmates  in  each.  The 
establishment  is  a  Lutheran  one;  both  boys  and  girls  are  ad* 
mitted,  in  separate  bouses,  and  a  marked  feature  of  the  place 
is  the  number  of  "  brothers,"  young  men  of  good  character 
qualifying  for  rescue  work  as  superintendents  of  homes,  prison 
officers  and  schoolmasters.  They  take  part  in  the  work  and  arc 
in  constant  touch  with  the  boys  whom  they  closely  supervise, 
being  bound  to  "  keep  them  in  sight  day  and  night,  eat  with  them, 
sleep  in  their  dormitories,  direct  their  labour,  accompany  them  to 
chapel,  join  in  their  recreations  and  sports."  These  "  brothers  " 
ai^  honourably  known  throughout  the  world  and  have  per- 
formed a  large  work  in  distant  lands  a^  missionaries,  prison 
officers  and  schoolmasters.  The  Rauhe  Haus  receives  three 
classes  of  juveniles:  first,  the  boys,  mostly  street  arabs;  second, 
girls  of  the  same  category;  third,  children  taken  as  boarders 
from  private  families,  who  confess  their  inability  to  manage 
them.  The  instruction  given  is  in  trades,  in  farming  operations, 
gardening  and  fruit-raising.  The  pupils  are  largely  assisted  on 
release,  through  the  good  offices  of  the  citizens  of  Hamburg. 

Holland,— In  the  Low  Countries,  refuges,  called  "  God$- 
buis,"  were  founded  as  early  as  the  14th  century,  intended  for 
the  care  and  shelter  of  neglected  youth  and  indigent  old  age* 
In  the  17  th  century  people  came  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to 
learn  from  the  Dutch  how  orphans  and  unfortunate  children 
could  best  be  cared  for.  The  Godshuis  of  Amsterdam  was  a  vast 
establishment,  into  whldi  as  many  as  4000  juveniles  were  some- 
times crowded,  with  such  disastrous  effects  that  its  name  was 
changed  to  that  of "  pesthuis,"  and  the  government  in  the  begin- 
ning ef  the  present  century  ordered  it  to  be  emptied  and  closed. 
Other  reformatory  iiistitutions  in  Holland  arc  the  Netherlands 
Mcttray,  the  reform  school  of  Zctten,  near  the  Arnheim  railway 
station,  for  Protestant  girls;  and  that  of  Alkmaar  for  boys; 
the  reformatory  school  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul  at  Amsurdam  for 
both  sexes;  the  Amsterdam  reformatory  for  young  vagabonds, 
male  and  female;  the  reform  school  of  Smallcpod  at  Amsterdam. 
The  Netherlands  Mettray,  which  is  about  five  hours'  journey 
from  Amsterdam  00  a  farm  called  Rissjelt,  near  Zutphen,  is 
planned  on  the  modd  of  the  French  Mettray  and  was  founded 
about  1855  by  M.  Suringar,  a  veteran  Dutch  philanthropist,  long 
vice-president  of  the  directors  of  prisons  in  Amst^dam. 

Italy. — In  luly  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  treatment 
of  the  offending  and  the  neglected  or  deserted  in  youth.  There 
41  e  seventeen  or  more  correctioual  establishments,  eight  of 


which  are  state  institutions  and  the  rest  fotmded  by  prtnu 
benevolence  or  by  charitable  associations  or  local  communities. 
None  of  these  is  exclusively  agricultural;  ten  are  iadusiriil, 
seven  industrial  and  agricullural  combined.  In  Italy  the  aft 
of  responsibility  is  nine,  below  which  no  child  can  be  chtrged 
with  an  offence.  The  Italian  schools  are  mostly  planned  on  a 
large  scale.  That  of  Marchiondi  Spagliardi  accommodates  sso, 
divided  among  three  bouses  under  one  supreme  head.  The 
Turazza  institution  at  Treviso  holds  380,  and  there  are  eight 
others  with  from  200  to  300  inmates.  The  regime  is  very 
various;  the  larger  number  of  schools  are  on  the  congregate 
system,  with  daily  labour  in  association  and  isolation  by  night. 
The  "  family  "  method  is  also  pracit^  with  small  groups,  divi- 
sions  or  companies,  into  which  the  children  are  formed  according 
to  age  or  conduct. 

5»v</e».— All  children  below  the  age  of  sixteen  may  be  sent 
to  a  correctional  establishment  or  boarded  out  in  respectable 
families: — 

I.  If  they  have  committed  acts  punishable  by  b#  which  indkate 
moral  perversity  and  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  comet  them. 

3.  if  they  are  ne^kctcd,  ill-used,  or  if  their  moral  decoriontiaob 
feared  from  the  vicious  life  and  character  of  parents  or  friends. 

3.  if  their  conduct  at  school  or  at  home  is  such  that  a  more  severe 
correctional  treatment  is  necessary  for  their  rescue. 

Under  this  law  the  state  is  also  to  provide  special  schools  to 
take  all  above  ten  who  have  shown  peculiar  depravity;  all 
who  have  reached  eighteen  and  who  are  not  yet  thought  fit 
for  freedom;  all  who  have  relapsed  after  provisional  release. 
Sweden  is  rich  in  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  of  destitute  and 
deserted  children,  all  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  charitable.  The 
largest  correctional  establishment  is  that  founded  at  Hall, 
near  the  town  of  Sodertclgc  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  This 
admirable  agricultural  colony,  modelled  on  that  of  Mettray, 
owes  its  existence  to  the  "  Oscar-Josephine  soci^y,"  founded  hy 
Queen  Josephine,  widow  of  Oscar  I. 

United  States.— In  the  words  of  a  report  made  in  187S  by 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  secretary  of  the  American  Social  Science  Society, 
"America  can  justly  plume  herself  upon  the  work  aocon- 
plished  by  her  juvenile  reformatories  since  tbdr  inauguratios 
down  to  the  present  time."  The  first  in  point  of  date  and  stitt 
the  moat  considerable  of  the  reformatories  in  the  United  Stata 
is  that  founded  in  1825,  thanks  to  the  unwearied  efforts  of  the 
great  American  publicist  and  philanthropist  Edward  LivingstOQ, 
which  now  has  its  home  on  Randall's  Island  in  New  York 
City.  In  the  following  year  a  reformatory  ol  the  same  dais 
was  founded  in  Boston,  and  another  in  the  year  after  in 
Philadelphia.  All  were  intended  to  receive  criminal  youth. 
There  are  state  reformatories  now  in  almost  all  the  states  of 
the  Union,  and  those  for  juvenile  adulu  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  have  attracted  world-wide  attention,  aioiing  so 
high  and  with  such  an  ehiboiatioii  of  means  that  they  dcKrve 
particular  description. 

The  \  :■■■■:    ■  formaiory  rstablishmcflt  q(  I']; 
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h  the  pUosibl*  explanation  given  for  the  state  refonBitory 
movement,  which  led  to  the  cieation  on  such  eostly  and  extensive 
fines  of  Elmira,  and  of  Concord  in  Massachusetts,  a  cognate 
establishment.  There  is  very  little  penal  about  the  treatment, 
which  is  that  of  a  boarding  school;  the  education,  thorough  and 
carried  far,  includes  languages,  music,  science  and  industrial 
art;  dtet  is  plentiful,  even  luxurious;  amusements  and  varied 
recreation  are  permitted;  well  stocked  libraries  are  provided 
with  entertaining  books;  a  prison  newspaper  is  issued  (edited 
by  an  inmate).  Physical  development  is  sedulously  cultivated 
both  by  gymnastics  and  military  exercises,  and  the  whole  course 
h  well  adapted  to  change  entirely  the  character  of  the  individual 
subjected  to  it.  The  trouble  taken  in  the  hope  of  transforming 
erring  youth  into  useful  members  of  sodety  goes  still  further. 
The  original  sentence  has  been  indefinite,  and  release  on  parole 
will  be  granted  to  inmates  who  pass  through  the  various  courses 
with  credit  and  are  suj^iosed  to  have  satisfied  the  authorities 
of  their  desire  to  amend.  The  limit  of  detention  need  not  exceed 
twelve  months,  after  which  parole  is  possible,  although  the 
average  period  passed  before  it  is  granted  is  twenty-two  months. 
The  hope  of  permanent  amendment  is  further  sought  by  the 
fact  that  a  ^tuation,  generally  with  good  wages  and  congenial 
work,  provided  by  the  authorities,  awaits  every  inmate  at  the 
time  of  his  discharge.  The  inmates,  selected  from  a  very  large 
dass,  are  first  offenders,  but  guilty  generally  of  criminal  offences, 
whidi  include  manslaughter,  burglary,  forgery,  fraud,  robbery 
and  receiving.  The  exact  measure  of  reformation  achieved 
can  never  be  exactly  known,  from  the  absence  of  authentic 
statistics  and  the  difficulty  of  following  up  the  surveillance  of 
faidividuals  when  released  on  parole.  Reports  Issued  by  the 
manager  of  Elmira  claim  that  81  %  of  those  paroled  have  done 
well,  but  these  results  arc  not  definitely  authenticated.  They 
are  based  upon  the  ascertained  good  conduct  during  the  term  of 
surveillance,  six  or  twelve  months  only,  during  which  time  these 
subjects  have  not  yet  spent  the  gratuities  earned  and  have  pro- 
bably still  kept  the  situations  found  for  them  on  discharge. 
No  doubt  the  material  treated  at  Elmira  and  Concord  is  of  a 
kind  to  encourage  hope  of  reformation,  as  they  are  first  offenders 
and  presumably  not  of  the  criminal  dasscs.  Although  the 
processes  are  open  to  critidsm,  the  disdpline  enforced  in  these 
slate  reformatories  does  not  err  in  excessive  leniency.  They  are 
not  "hotels,"  as  has  been  sometimes  said  in  ridicule,  where 
prisoners  go  to  enjoy  themselves,  have  a  good  time,  study 
Plato  and  conic  sections,  and  pass  out  to  an  assured  future. 
There  is  plenty  of  hard  work,  mental  and  physical,  and  the 
"  inmates  "  rather  envy  their  fellows  in  stale  prisons.  A  point 
to  which  great  attention  is  paid  is  that  physical  degeneracy  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  criminal  character,  and  great  attention 
b  paid  to  the  development  of  ncrvoiis  energy  and  strengthening 
by  every  means  the  normal  and  healthful  functions  of  the 
body.  A  leading  feature  in  the  treatment  is  the  frequency  and 
perfection  with  which  bathing  is  carried  out.  A  series  of 
Turkish  baths  forms  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction;  the  baths 
being  fitted  elaborately  with  all  the  adjuncts  of  shower  bath, 
cold  douche,  ending  with  gymnastic  exercises^ 

A  remarkable  and  unique  institution  is  the  state  reformatory 
for  women  at  Sherboni,  Massachusetts,  for  women  with 
^ntences  of  more  than  a  year,  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  court 
arc  fit  subjects  for  reformatory  treatment.  The  majority  of 
the  inmates  were  convided  of  drunkenness,  an  offence  whith 
the  law  of  Massachusetts  visits  with  severity — a  sentence  of  two 
years  being  very  common.  This  at  once  differentiates  the 
class  of  women  from  that  in  ordinary  penal  establishments. 
At  the  same  time  we  find  that  other  women  guilty  of  serious 
crime  are  sent  by  the  courts  to  this  prison  with  a  view  to 
iheir  reform.  Thus  of  35 2  inmates,  while  no  fewer  than  200  were 
convicted  of  drunkeimcss,  there  were  also  63  cases  of  offences 
against  chastity  and  30  of  larceny.  The  average  age  was 
thirty-one  and  the  average  duration  of  sentence  just  over  a 
year.  In  appearance  and  in  character  it  more  resembles  a 
hospital  or  home  for  inebriates  than  a  state  convict  prison.  A 
system  of  grades  or  divisions  is  relied  upon  as  a  stimulus  to 


ztfbrm.  The  difference  In  grades  is  denoted  by  smaH  and 
scarcdy  perceptible  variations  of  the  little  details  of  erveiyday 
life,  such  as  are  supposed  ia  a  peculiar  degree  to  affect  the  appre- 
ciation of  women,  e.g.  in  the  lowest  division  the  women  lave 
thdr  meals  off  old  ajnd  chii^>ed  china;  in  the  next  the  china  is 
less  chipped;  in  the  highest  there  b  no  chipped  china;  in  the 
next  prettily  set  out  with  tumblers,  cruet-stands  and  a  pepper 
,  pot  to  each  prisoner.  The  superintendent  relies  greatly  also  on 
^  the  moralizing  influence  of  animals  and  birds.  Wellrbehavcd 
convicu  are  allowed  to  tend  sheep,  calves,  pigs,  chickens, 
canaries  and  parrots.  This  privilege  is  highly  esteemed  and 
productive,  it  is  said,  of  the  most  softening  influences. 

The  **  George  Junior  Republic  "  (q.9.)  is  a  remarkable  instita^ 
tion  established  in  1895  at  Freeville,  near  the  centre  of  New 
York  State,  by  Mr.  WiUiam  Reuben  George.  The  original 
features  of  the  institution  are  that  the  motto  "  Nothing  without 
labour  **  is  rigidly  enforced,  and  that  self-government  is  carried 
to  a  point  that,  with  mei«  children,  would  appear  whimsical 
were  it  not  a  proved  success.  The  place  is,  as  the  name  implies, 
a  nuniature  "republic"  with  laws,  legislature,  courts  and 
administration  of  its  own,  all  made  and  carried  on  by  the 
*'dtlaens"  themsdves.  The  tone  and  spirit  of  the  place 
appeared  to  be  excellent  and  there  Is  much  evidence  that  in 
many  cases  strong  and  independent  character  is  dcvdopcd  in 
children  whose  antecedents  have  been  almost  hopeless. 

Borstal  Scheme  in  England. — The  American  system  of  state 
reformatories  as  above  described  has  been  sharply  criticized,  but 
the  prindple  that  underlies  it  Is  recognized  as,  in  a  measure, 
sound,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  English  authorities.  Some 
time  back  the  experiment  of  establishing  a  penal  reformatory  for 
offenders  above  the  age  hitherto  committed  to  reformatory 
schools  was  resolved  upon.  This  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Borstal  scheme,  which  was  first  formally  started  in  October 
1002.  The  arguments  which  had  led  to  it  may  be  briefly  stated 
here.  It  had  been  condusively  shown  that  quite  half  the  whole 
number  of  professional  crimiiuls  had  been  first  convicted  when 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  still  at  a  malleable  period 
of  development,  when  in  short  the  criminal  habit  had  not  yet 
been  definitely  formed.  Moreover  these  adolescents  escaped 
special  reformatory  treatment,  for  sixteen  is  in  Great  Britain  the 
age  of  criminal  majority,  after  which  no  youthful  offenders  can 
be  committed  to  the  state  reformatory  schools.  But  there  was 
always  a  formidable  contingent  of  juvenile  adults  between 
sixteen  and  twenty-one,  sent  to  penal  servitude,  and  their  numbers 
although  diminishing  rose  to  an  average  total  of  15,000.  It  was 
accordingly  dedded  to  create  a  penal  establishment  under  state 
control,  which  should  be  a  half-way  house  between  the  prison, 
and  the  reformatory  school.  A  selection  was  made  of  juvenile 
adults,  sentenced  to  not  less  tlian  six  nnonths  and  sent  to  Borstal 
in  1902  to  be  treated  under  rules  approved  by  the  home  secretary. 
They  were  to  be  divided  on  arrival  into  three  separate  classes* 
penal,  ordinary  and  soedal,  with  promotion  by  industry  and 
good  conduct  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  in  which  they 
enjoyed  distinctive  privileges.  The  general  system,  educational 
and  disciplinary,  was  intelligent  and  governed  by  common  sense. 
Instruction,  both  manual  and  educational,  was  well  suited  to 
the  recipients;  the  first  embraced  field  work,  market  gardening, 
and  a  knowledge  of  useful  handlcrafu;  the  second  was  elemen- 
tary but  sound,  aided  by  weD-chosen  libraries  and  brightened 
by  the  privilege  of  evening  association  to  play  harmless  but 
interesting  games.  Physical  devdopment  was  also  guaran« 
teed  by  gymnastics  and  regular  exercises.  The  results  were 
distinctly  encouraging.  They  arrived  at  Borstal  "rough, 
untrained  cubs,"  but  rapidly  improved  in  demeanour  and  Inward 
character,  gaining  self-reliance  and  self-respect,  and  left  the 
prison  on  the  high  road  to  regeneration.  It  was  wisely  remem- 
bered that  to  secure  Uisting  amendment  it  b  not  enough  to 
chasten  the  erring  subject,  to  train  his  hands,  to  strengthen  his 
moral  sense  while  still  in  durance;  it  is  essential  to  assist  him 
on  discharge  by  helping  him  to  find  work,  and  encourage  him 
by  timely  advice  to  keep  him  In  the  straight  path.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  accorded  to  the  agencies  and  associations 
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which  labour  strenuously  and  unceasingly  to  this  excellent  end. 
Especial  good  work  has  been  done  by  the  Borstal  association, 
founded  under  the  patronage  of  the  best  known  and  nu>st 
distinguished  persons  in  English  public  life— archbbhops, 
judges,  cabinet  ministers  and  privy  councillors — ^which  receives 
the  juvenile  adults  on  their  release  and  helps  them  to  employ- 
ment. Their  labours,  backed  by  generous  voluntary  conlribu- 
tions,  have  produced  very  gratifying  results.  Although  the 
offenders  originally  selected  to  undergo  the  Borstal  treatment 
were  those  committed  for  a  period  of  six  months,  it  was  recog- 
nised that  this  limit  was  experimental,  and  that  thoroughly 
satisfactory  results  could  only  be  obtained  with  sentences  of 
at  least  a  year's  duration,  so  as  to  give  the  reforming  agencies 
ample  time  to  operate.  In  the  second  year's  working  of  the 
system  it  was  formally  applied  to  young  convias  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one. 
In  the  next  year  it  was  adopted  for  all  offenders  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  committed  to  prison,  as  far  as 
the  length  of  sentence  would  permit.  The  commissioners  of 
prisons,  in  their  Report  for  the  year  1908  (Cd.  4300)  thus 
expressed  themselves  on  the  working  of  the  experiments— 

"  Experience  soon  began  to  pmnt  to  the  probable  success  of  this 
general  application  of  the  principle,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
prevailing  shortness  of  sentences  operated  against  full  benefit  being 
derived  from  reformatory  effort.  The  success  was  most  marked  in 
those  localities  where  magistrates,  or  other  benevolent  persons, 
personally  co-operated  in  making  the  scheme  a  success.  Local 
Borstal  committees  were  established  at  all  prisons,  and  it  wasarrangcd 
that  those  members  of  the  local  committees  should  become  ex 
officio  honorary  members  of  the  Central  Borstal  Association,  which 
it  was  intendra  should  become,  what  it  now  is,  the  parent  society 
directing  the  general  aid  on  discharge  of  this  category  of  young 
prisoners." 

In  spite  of  the  general  adoption  of  the  Borstal  system,  there 
was  a  large  dass  of  young  criminab  who  were  outside  its  effects, 
those  who  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  ten  days  and  under  for 
trifling  offences.  These  juvenile  adults,  once  having  had  the  fear 
of  prison  taken  away  by  actual  experience,  were  found  to  come 
back  again  and  again.  To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  a  bill 
was  introduced  in  1907  to  give  effect  to  the  principle  of  a  long 
period  of  detention  for  all  those  showing  a  tendency  to  embark 
on  a  criminal  career.  The  bill  was,  however,  dropped,  but  a 
somewhat  sioular  bill  was  introduced  the  next  year  and  became 
law  under  the  title  of  The  Prevention  of  Crime  Act  1908. 
This  measure  introduces  a  new  departure  in  the  treatment  of 
professional  crime  by  initiating  a  system  of  detention  for  habitual 
criminals  (see  Recidivism).  The  act  attempts  the  reformation 
of  young  offenders  by  giving  the  court  power  to  pass  sentence  of 
,  detention  in  a  Borstal  institution  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one 
year  nor  more  than  three  on  those  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  twenty-one  who  by  reason  of  criminal  habits  or  tendencies  or 
association  with  persons  of  bad  character  require  such  instruction 
and  discipline  as  appear  most  conducive  to  their  reformation. 
The  power  of  detention  applies  also  to  reformatory  school  offences, 
while  such  persons  as  are  already  undergoing  penal  servitude  or 
imprisonment  may  be  transferred  to  a  Borstal  institution  if 
detention  would  conduce  to  their  advantage.  The  esublish- 
ment  of  other  Borstal  institutions  is  authorized  by  the  act,  while 
a  very  useful  provision  is  the  power  to  release  on  licence  if  there 
is  a  reasonable  probability  that  the  offender  will  abstain  from 
crime  and  lead  a  useful  and  industrious  life.  The  licence  is 
issued  on  condition  that  he  is  placed  under  the  supervbion  or 
authority  of  some  society  or  person  willing  to  take  charge  of 
him.  Supervbion  b  introduced  after  the  expiration  of  the  terra 
of  sentence,  and  power  b  given  to  transfer  to  prison  incorrigibles 
or  those  exercising  a  bad  influence  on  the  other  inmates  of  a 
Borstal  inuitution.  The  act  marks  a  noteworthy  advance  in 
the  endeavour  to  anest  the  growing  habit  of  crime. 

(A.  C;  T.  A.  I.) 


JUVBNTAS  (Latin  for  "  youth  '* :  Uter  JitMnhu),  in  Ro 
mythology,  the  tutelar  goddess  of  young  men.  She  was  wor- 
shipped at  Rome  from  very  early  times.  In  the  front  court  of 
the  temple  of  Minerva  on  the  Capitol  there  was  a  cbapd  of 
Juventas,  in  which  a  coin  had  to  be  deposited  by  each  youth  oa 
hb  assumption  of  the  toga  virilism  and  sacrifices  were  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  rising  manhood  of  the  state.  In  connexion  with 
thb  chapel  it  b  rekued  that,  when  the  temple  was  in  course  of 
erection.  Terminus,  the  god  of  boundaries,  and  Juventas  refused 
to  quit  the  sites  they  had  already  appropriated  as  sacred  to 
themselves,  which  accordingly  became  pan  of  the  new  sanctuary. 
Thb  was  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  the  immovable  boundaries  and 
eternal  youth  of  the  Roman  state.  It  should  be  observed  that  ia 
the  oldest  accounts  there  b  no  mention  of  Juventas,  whose  name 
(with  that  of  Mars)  was  added  in  support  of  the  augural  predic- 
tion. After  the  Second  Punic  War  Greek  elements  were  intro- 
duced into  her  cult.  In  a  18  B.C.,  by  order  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
a  lectuternUtm  was  prepared  for  Juventas  and  a  public  thanks- 
giving to  Hercules,  an  association  which  shows  the  influence  of 
ihe  Greek  Hebe,  the  wife  of  Heracles.  In  207  Marcus  Li\  ius 
Salinator,  after  the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal  at  the  battle  of  Sena, 
vowed  another  temple  to  Juventas  in  the  Circus  Maximus, 
which  was  dedicated  in  191  by  C.  (or  M.)  Licinius  Lucullus,  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  16  B.C.  and  rebuilt  by  Augustus.  In 
imperial  times,  Juventas  personifiedi  not  the  youth  of  the  Roman 
state,  but  of  the  future  emperor. 
See  Dion.  Halic.,  iii.  69,  iv.  15  ^  Livy  v.  54,  xxi.  62,  xxxvi.  36^ 
JUZON,  WILLUM  (1582-166J),  Englbh  prelate,  was  the 
son  of  Robert  Juxon  and  was  born  probably  at  Chichester,  being 
educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  London,  and  at  St  John's 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  elected  to  a  scholarship  in  1598. 
He  studied  law  at  Oxford,  but  afterwards  he  took  holy  orders, 
and  in  1609  became  vicar  of  St  Giles,  Oxford,  a  living  which  be 
retained  until  he  became  rector  of  Somerton,  Oxfordshire,  in 
1615.  In  December  1621  he  succeeded  his  friend,  Williani 
Laud,  as  president  of  St  John's  College,  and  in  1626  and  1627 
he  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  university.  Juxon  soon  obtained 
other  important  positions,  including  that  of  chaplain-in-ordinary 
to  Charles  I.  In  1627  he  was  made  dean  of  Worcester  and  in 
1632  he  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Hereford,  an  event 
which  led  him  to  resign  the  presidency  of  St  John's  in  January 
1633.  However,  he  never  took  up  hb  episcopal  duties  at  Here- 
ford, as  in  October  1633  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  London 
in  succession  to  Laud.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  excelleot 
bishop,  and  in  March  1636  Charles  I.  entrusted  him  with  impor- 
tant secular  duties  by  making  him  lord  high  treasurer  of  England; 
thus  for  the  next  five  years  he  was  dealing  with  the  mzny 
financial  and  other  difficulties  which  beset  the  king  and  his 
advisers.  He  resigned  the  treasurership  in  May  1641.  During 
the  Civil  War  the  bishop,  against  whom  no  charges  were  brought 
in  parliament,  lived  undblurbed  at  Fulham  Palace,  and  hb 
advice  was  often  sought  by  the  king,  who  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  him,  and  who  at  hb  execution  selected  him  to  be  with 
him  on  the  scaffold  and  to  adminbter  to  him  the  last  consola- 
tions of  religion.  Juxon  was  deprived  of  hb  bishopric  in  1649 
and  retired  to  Little  Compton  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  had 
bought  an  estate,  and  here  he  became  famous  as  the  owner  of  a 
pack  of  hounds.  At  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.  he  became 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  in  hb  official  capacity  he  took  part 
in  the  coronation  of  thb  king,  but  hb  health  soon  began  to  (ail 
and  he  died  at  Lambeth  on  the  4th  of  June  1663.  By  hb  wiU 
the  archbbhop  was  a  benefactor  to  St  John's  College,  where 
he  was  buried;  he  also  aided  the  work  of  restoring  St  Paul's 
Cathedral  and  rebuilt  the  great  hall  at  Lambeth  Palace. 

See  W.  H.  Marih.  Memoirs  of  Ankbiikop  Juxon  and  his  Tumts 

(i86q):  the  best  authority  for  the  archbishop's  life  b  the  article  by 
W.  11.  Hutton  in  the  Diet,  NaL  Biog.  (1892). 
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KThe  eleventh  letter  in  the  Phoenician  alphabet  and  in  its 
descendant  Greek,  the  tenth  in  Latin  owing  to  the  omis- 
sion of  Tcth  (see  1),  and  once  more  the  eleventh  in  the 
alphabets  of  Western  Europe  owing  to  the  insertion  of  J. 
In  its  long  history  the  shape  of  K  has  changed  very  little.  It 
is  on  the  inscription  of  the  Moabite  Stone  (early  9th  cent.  B.c.) 
in  the  form  (written  from  right  to  left)  of  4  and  4 .  Similar  forms 
are  also  found  in  early  Aramaic, but  another  form  H  or  H, which 
is  found  in  the  Phoenician  of  Csrprus  in  the  9th  or  loth  century 
B.C.  has  had  more  efTcct  upon  the  later  development  of  the 
Semitic  forms.  The  length  of  the  two  back  strokes  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  join  the  upright  are  the  only  variations 
in  Greek.  In  various  pUces  the  back  strokes,  treated  as  an 
angle  <,  become  more  rounded  (  ,  so  that  the  letter  appears  as 
IC  ,  a  form  which  in  Latin  probably  affected  the  development  of 
C  (9.9.).  In  Crete  it  is  elaborated  mto  K  and  P.  In  Latin  K, 
which  is  found  in  the  earliest  inscriptions,  was  soon  replaced  by 
C,  and  survived  only  in  the  abbreviations  for  Kalendae  and  the 
proper  name  Kaeao.  The  original  name  Kaph  became  in  Greek 
Kappa.  The  sound  of  K  throughout  has  been  that  of  the  un- 
voiced guttural,  varying  to  some  extent  in  its  pronunciation 
mcoordiog  to  the  nature  of  the  vowel  sound  which  followed  it. 
In  Angl^Saxon  C  replaced  K  through  Latin  influence,  writing 
being  aUnost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics.  As  the  sound- 
changes  have  been  discussed  under  C  it  is  necessary  here  only  to 
lefer  to  the  palatalization  of  K  followed  earb'er  by  a  final  e  as  in 
waUh  (Middle  English  waccke,  Anglo-Saxon  waccc)  by  the  side 
of  wake  (M.E.  waken,  A.-S.  wacan) ;  batch,  bake,  &c.  Sometimes 
an  older  form  of  the  substantive  survives,  as  in  the  Elizabethan 
and  Northern  make»maU  alongside  match.  (P.  Gi.) 

Kt,  or  Mt  Godwin-Aosteh,  the  second  highest  mountain 
in  the  world,  ranking  after  Mt  Everest  It  is  a  peak  of  the 
Karakoram  extension  of  the  Muztagh  range  dividing  Kashmir 
from  Chinese  Turkestan.  The  height  of  Kj  as  at  present  deter- 
mined by  triangulation  is  28,250  ft.,  but  it  is  possible  that  an 
ultimate  revision  of  the  values  of  refraction  at  high  altitudes 
may  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  height  of  K7,  while  it  would 
elevate  those  of  Everest  and  Kinchinjunga.  The  latter  moun- 
tain would  then  rank  second,  and  K]  third,  in  the  scale  of  altitude, 
Everest  always  maintaining  its  ascendancy.  Kt  was  ascended 
for  the  first  time  by  the  duke  of  the  Abruzzi  in  June  1909,  being 
the  highest  elevation  on  the  earth's  surface  ever  reached  by  man. 

KA^BAi  KAABA,  or  Kaaber,  the  sacred  shrine  of  Mahom- 
medanism,  containing  the  "  black  stone,"  in  the  middle  of  the 
great  mosque  at  Mecca  {q.v.). 

KABAROIA,  a  territory  of  S.  Russia,  now  part  of  the  province 
of  Terek.  It  is  divided  Into  Great  and  Little  Kabardia  by  the 
upper  river  Terek,  and  covers  3780  sq.  m.  on  the  northern  stopcs 
of  the  Caucasus  range  (from  Mount  Elbruz  to  Pasis-mta,  or 
Edena),  including  the  Black  Mountains  (Kara-dagh)  and  the  high 
plains  on  their  northern  slope.  Before  the  Russian  conquest  it 
extended  as  far  as  the  Si*a  of  Azov.  Its  population  is  now  about 
^0,000.  One-fourth  of  the  territory  is  owned  by  the  aristocracy 
and  the  remainder  is  divided  among  the  atUs  or  villages.  A  great 
portion  is  under  permanent  pasture,  part  under  forests,  and  some 
under  perpetual  snow.  Excellent  breeds  of  horses  are  reared, 
and  the  peasants  own  many  cattle.  The  land  is  well  cultivated 
in  the  lower  parts,  the  chief  crops  being  millet,  maize,  wheat 
and  oats.  Bee-keeping  is  extensively  practised,  and  Kabardian 
honey  is  in  repute.  Wood-cutting  and  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  wares,  the  making  of  h&rkas  (felt  and  fur  cloaks),  and 
saddlery  are  very  general.   Nalchik  is  the  chief  town. 

The  Kabardians  are  a  branch  of  the  Adygh^  (Circassians). 
The  policy  of  Russia  was  always  to  be  friendly  with  the  Kabardian 
aristocracy,  who  were  possessed  of  feudal  rights  over  the  Osseies. 
the  Ingushes,  tie  Abkhasians  and  the  mountain  Tatars,  and  had 
command  of  th?  roads  leading  into  Transcaucasia.  Ivan  the 
Terrible  took  Kabardia  under  his  protection  in  the  16th  century . 


Later.  Russian  influence  was  counterbalanced  by  that  of  the 
Crimeah  khans,  but  the  Kabardian  nobles  nevertheless  supported 
Peter  the  Great  during  his  Caucasian  campaign  in  1722-  23.  In 
1739  Kabardia  was  recognized  as  being  under  the  double  pro- 
tectorate of  Russia  and  Turkey,  but  thirty-five  years  later  it  was 
definitively  annexed  to  Russia,  and  risings  of  the  population  in 
1804  and  1822  were  cruelly  suppressed.  Kabardia  is  considered 
as  a  school  of  good  manners  in  Caucasia;  the  Kabardian  dress 
sets  the  fashion  to  all  the  mountaineers.  Kabardians  constitute 
the  best  detachment  of  the  personal  Imperial  Guards  at  St 
Petersburg. 

A  short  grammar  of  the  Kabardian  language  and  a  Russian- 
Kabardian  dictionary,  by  Lopatinsky,  were  puolisht^  in  Sbomik 
Makriaho  dla  Opisauiya  Kawkaaa  (voL  xii..  Tiflis,  1801).  Frag* 
ments  oi  the  poem  *'  Sosyruko,"  some  Persian  tales,  and  the  tenets 
of  the  Mussulman  religion  were  printed  in  Kabardian  in  1864,  by 
Kazi  Atazhukin  and  Snardanov.  The  common  law  of  the  Kabar- 
dians  has  t>een  studied  by  Maxim  Kovalevsky  and  Vsevolod  Miller. 

KABBA,  a  province  of  the  British  protectorate  of  Northern 
Nigeria,  situated  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Niger,  between 
7*  5'  and  8"  45'  N.  and  5*  30'  and  7*  E.  It  has  an  area  of  7800  sq. 
m.  and  an  estimated  population  of  about  70,000.  The  province 
consists  of  rebtivcly  healthy  uphinds  interspersed  with  fertile 
valleys.  It  formed  part  at  one  time  of  the  Nupe  emirate,  and 
under  Fula  rule  the  armies  of  Bida  regularly  raided  for  daves^ 
and  laid  waste  the  country.  Amongst  the  native  inhabitants* 
the  Igbira  are  very  industrious,  and  crops  of  tobacco,  indigo,  all 
the  African  grains,  and  a  good  quantity  of  cotton  are  already 
grown.  The  sylvan  products  are  valuable  and  include  paUn  oil, 
kolas,  shea  and  rubber.  Lokoja,  a  town  which  up  to  1902  waa 
the  principal  British  station  in  the  protectorate,  is  situated  in 
this  province.  The  site  of  Lokoja,  with  a  surrounding  tract  of 
country  at  the  junction  of  the  Benue  and  the  Niger,  was  ceded 
to  the  British  government  in  1841  by  the  altak  of  Idah,  whose 
dominions  at  that  time  extended  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
The  first  British  settlement  was  a  failure.  In  1854  MacGregor 
Laird,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  explora- 
tion ol  the  river,  sent  thither  Dr  W.  B.  Baikie,  who  was  success- 
ful in  deah'ng  with  the  natives  and  in  1857  became  the  first 
British  consul  in  the  interior.  The  town  of  Lokoja  was  founded 
by  him  in  i860.  In  x868  the  consulate  was  abolished  and  the 
settlement  was  left  wholly  to  commeKial  interests.  In  1879 
Sir  George  Goldie  formed  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  which 
bought  out  its  foreign  rivals  and  acquired  a  charter  from  the 
British  government.  In  1886  the  company  made  Lokoja  its 
military  centre,  and  on  the  transfer  of  the  company's  territories 
to  the  Crown  it  remained  lor  a  time  the  capital  of  Northern 
Nigeria.  In  1902  the  political  capital  of  the  protectorate  was 
shifted  to  Zungeni  in  the  province  of  Zaria,  but  Lokoja  remains 
the  commercial  centre.  The  distance  of  Lokoja  from  the  sea 
at  the  Niger  mouth  is  about  250  m. 

In  the  absence  of  any  central  native  authority  the  province 
is  entirely  dependent  for  administration  upon  British  initiative. 
It  has  been  divided  into  four  administrative  divisions.  British 
and  native  courts  of  justice  have  been  established.  A  British 
station  ha&  been  established  at  Kabba  town,  which  is  an  admir- 
able site  some  50  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Lokoja,  about  1300  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  a  good  road  has  been  made  from  Kabba  to  Lokoja. 
Roads  have  been  opened  through  the  province.    (See  Kiceria.) 

KABBABISH  {**  goatherds  ":  James  Bruce  derives  the  name 
from  Hebsk,  sheep),  a  tribe  of  African  nomads  of  Semitic  origin. 
It  is  perhaps  the  largest  '*  Arab  "  tribe  in  the  Angk>-£gyptiaa 
Sudan,  and  its  many  clans  are  scattered  over  the  country  extend- 
ing S.W.  from  the  province  of  Dongola  to  the  confines  of  Darfur. 
The  Kabbabish  speak  Arabic,  but  their  pronunciation  differs 
much  from  that  of  the  true  Arabs.  The  Kabbabish  have  « 
tradition  that  they  came  from  Tunisia  and  are  of  Mogrebin  or 
western  descent;  but  while  the  chiefs  look  like  Arsbs,  the  tribes- 
men resemble  the  Beja  family.    They  themselves  declare  that 
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one  of  their  clans,  Kawahla,  is  sot  of  KabbabisB  blood,  but  was 
affiliated  to  them  long  ago.  Kawahia  is  a  name  of  Arab  forma- 
tion, and  J.  L..  Burdchardt  spoke  of  the  dan  as  a  distinct  one 
living  about  Abu  Haraz  and  on  the  Atbara.  The  Kabbabish 
probably  received  Arab  rulers^,  as  did  the  AbAbda.  They  are 
chiefly  employed  in  cattle,  camel  and  sheep  breeding,  and  before 
the  Sudan  wars  of  1883-99  they  had  a  monopoly  of  all  trans- 
port from  the  Nile,  north  of  Abu  Gussi,  to  Kordofan.  They  also 
cultivate  the  lowlands  which  border  the  >IUc,  where  they  have 
permanent  villages.  They  are  of  fine  physique,  dark  with  black 
wiry  hair,  carefully  arranged  in  lightly  rolled  curls  which  ding 
to  the  head,  with  regular  features  and  rather  thick  aquiline  noses. 
Some  of  the  tribes  wear  large  hats  like  those  of  the  Kabyles  of 
Algeria  and  Tunisia. 

See  Tames  Bruce,  Travels  to  Discover  the  Source  of  the  NiU  (1796); 
A.  H.  Keane.  Ethnology  of  Egyptian  Sudan  (1884):  Angto-EgypUan 
Sudan  (edited  by  Count  Gleichen,  1905). 

KABBALAH  Oate  Hebrew  M^a^  qabbAlah),  the  technical 
name  for  the  system  of  Jewish  theosophy  which  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  Christian  Church  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
term  primarily  denotes  "  reception "  and  then  "  doctrines 
received  by  tradition."  In  the  older  Jewish  literature  the  name 
is  applied  to  the  whole  body  of  received  rcUgious  doctrine  with 
the  exception  of  the  Pentateuch,  thus  including  the  Prophets  and 
flagiographa  as  well  as  the  oral  traditions  ultimately  embodied 
in  the  MLshnah.*  It  is  only  since  the  nth  or  12th  century  that 
Kabbalah  has  become  the  exclusive  appellation  for  the  renowned 
system  of  theosophy  which  claims  to  have  been  transnutted 
•  uninterruptedly  by  the  mouths  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets 
ever  since  the  creation  of  the  first  man. 

The  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Kabbalah  embrace  the  nature 
of  the  Deity,  the  Divine  emanations  or  SiphlrdUi,  the  cosmogony, 
OoeMai  ^^^  creation  of  angels  and  man,  their  destiny,  and 
oitb9  the  import  of  the  revealed  law.  According  to  this 
Sephintb.  esoteric  doctrine,  God,  who  is  boundless  and  abpve 
everything,  even  above  being  and  thinking,  is  called  En  Sdph 
{aTrtipot)\  He  is  the  space  of  the  universe  containing  r6  vay, 
but  the  universe  is  not  his  space.  In  this  boundlessness 
He  could  not  be  comprehended  by  the  intellect  or  described  in 
words,  and  as  such  the  En  Soph  was  in  a  certaia  sense  Ayln,  non» 
existent  (Zdhar^  iii.  283).*  To  make  his  existence  known  and 
comprehensible,  the  fin  SOph  had  to  become  active  and  creative. 
As  creation  involves  intention,  desire,  thought  and  work,  and  as 
these  are  properties  which  imply  limit  and  belong  to  a  finite 
being,  and  moreover  as  the  imperfect  and  circumscribed  nature 
of  this  creation  precludes  the  idea  of  its  being  the  direct  work 
of  the  infinite  and  perfect,  the  fin  S6ph  had  to  become  creative, 
thrtugh  the  medium  of  ten  Sephiroth  or  intelligences,  which 
emanated  from  him  like  rays  proceeding  from  a  luminary. 

Now  the  wish  to  become  manifest  and  known,  and  hence  the 
idea  of  creation,  is  co-elcmal  with  the  inscrutable  Deity,  and  the 
first  manifestation  of  this  primordial  will  is  called  the  first 
Scphirah  or  emanation.  This  first  Sephirah,  this  spiritual  sub- 
stance which  existed  in  the  fin  S6ph  from  all  eternity,  contained 
nine  other  intelligences  or  Sephiroth,  These  again  emanated 
one  from  the  other,  the  second  from  the  first,  the  third  from  the 
second,  and  so  on  up  to  ten. 

The  tcft  Si-phkoth,  uhlcb  furm  ajnortg  tN>cmulvc«  and  with  lie 
En  So  pit  a  su-ict  uiTiiy^  and  whkh  ftirtifjly  fcprtwnt  dilTL-jvjn  avpGCls 
of  fliic  and  the  Hante^belnj^,  are  resmttivci^  dcmjiniirmtcd  U)  the 
Crown,  (1}  WisdQm*(^)  Ijiic4ltgvn«',  C4M  ovt',  {5)  Ju^tiet,  {b)  fle-^oty. 
{j)  Firorneis^  («)  SpJciidoo^  (9 J  FDunditiOEi^  and  {10}  Kingd^j^iiu 
TMr  LVoluUon  wa*  as  fdtbvua:  *'  WHitn  the  Holy  A£t«d.  the  c©ri- 
cealM  Qf  all  CJJOcealed.  assumed  a.  farm,  be  produred  €v^!ryihing  in 
tht;  form  of  male  amh  fffnAlG,  an  ttuntt-^  could  jiot  ccntinuc  In  an/ 
otker  Iwrn.  Hence  Wfstiom^  th*'  stcatid  Srjshlrahf  ani:^  the  tjegictning 
«l  development,  when  it  pfwevc?cit<J  from  the  Holy  Aa^ai  (anoihi.^t' 
nuKtc  pf  tlie  TirKi  Sc'jihiraJij  em^n^trti  in  md|e  and  remale«  for 
Wlwfoni  eKpAniledi  and  Intt^EligencCr  ihe  thud  Scphirah,  proceeded 
from  U,  »rii:|  thm  were  obiam*'*!  mn\ir  anrl  female,  vli.  Wisiiofn  the 


*  C.  Taylor,  Sayings  of  A*  Jevish  Falhera  (1897).  pp.  106  sqq.^ 
17s  aeq.:  W.  Bachcr,  Jew.  Quart,  Rev.  xx.  572  sqq.  <iQo8>. 

*  On  the  Zdhar,  "  the  Bible  of  the  KabbaUsts,*'  see  below. 


pairs  of  Sephiroth  successively  emanated"  (ZoAor,  tii.  390).  These 
two  opposite  potencies,  viz.  the  masculine  VflwAom  or  Se^irab 
No.  2  and  the  feminine  Intelligence  or  Sephirah  No.  3  are  joined 
together  by  the  first  potency,  the  Crown  or  Sephirah  No.  1 ;  they 
yield  the  first  triad  of  the  Sephiric  decade,  and  constitute  the  divine 
head  of  the  archetypal  roan. 

From  the  junction  of  Sephiroth  Nos.  2  and  3  emanated  the  masea- 
line  potency  Love  or  Mercy  (4)  and  the  feminine  potency  Jitfitice 
(5),  and  from  the  junction  ci  the  latter  two  emanated  again  dw 
uniting  potency  Beauty  (6).  BcAyty,  the  sixth  SepUnh.  consti- 
tutes the  chest  in  the  archetypal  man,  and  unites  Love  (4)  and 
Justice  (^),  which  constitute  the  divine  arms,  thus  yielding  the 
second  tnad  of  the  Sephiric  decade.  From  this  second  conjunctioo 
emanated  again  the  nwaculine  potency  Firmness  (7}  and  the  feminine 
potency  Splendour  (8),  whica  constitute  the  divine  legs  of  the 
archetypal  man;  and  these  sent  forth  Foundation  (o),  which  is  the 
genital  organ  and  medium  of  union  between  them,  tnus  yielding  the 
third  triad  in  the  Sephiric  decade.  Kingdom  (icr).  which  emanated 
from  the  ninth  Scphirah;  enctrdcs  all  tJie  other  nine,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  the  Shechinah,  the  divine  halo,  which  encooipasses  the  whole  by 
its  all-glorious  presence. 

In  their  totality  and  unity  the  lea  Sephiroth  arc  not  only 
denominated  the  World  of  Sephiroth,  or  the  World  of  £mana> 
tions,  but,  owing  to  the  above  representation,  are  called  the 
primordial  or  archetypal  man  {^Tpuriyovat)  and  the  heavenly 
man.  It  is  this  form  which,  as  we  are  assured,  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  saw  in  the  mysterious  chariot  (Ezek.  1.  i-a8)f  and  of 
which  the  earthly  man  is  a  faint  copy. 

As  the  three  triads  respectively  represent  intellectual,  moral 
aad  physical  qualities,  the  first  is  called  the  Intellectual,  the 
second  the  Moral  or  Sensuous,  and  the  thiard  the  Material  World. 
According  to  this  theory  of  the  archetypal  man  the  three 
Sephiroth  on  the  right-hand  side  are  masculine  and  represent 
the  principle  of  rigour,  the  three  on  the  left  are  feminine  and 
represent  the  principle  of  mercy,  and  the  four  central  or  uniting 
Sephiroth  represent  the  principle  of  mildness.  Hence  the  right 
is  called  "  the  Pillar  of  Judgment,"  the  left "  the  Pillarof  Mercy," 
and  the  centre  "  the  Middle  Pillar."  The  middle  Sephiroth  arc 
synecdochically  used  to  represent  the  worlds  or  triads  of  which 
they  are  the  uniting  potencies.  Hence  the  Crown,  the  first 
Scphirah,  which  unites  Wisdom  and  IntelligcDce  to  constitute 
the  first  triad,  is  by  itself  denominated  the  Intellectual  World. 
So  Beauty  is  by  itself  described  as  the  Sensuous  World,  and  ia 
this  capacity  is  called  Qx  Sacred  King  or  simply  the  King,  whilst 
Kingdom,  the  tenth  Sephirah,  which  unites  all  the  nineSephirolh« 
is  used  to  denote  the  Material  World,  and  as  such  is  denominated 
the  Queen  or  the  Matron.  *Thus  a  trinity  of  units,  vis.  the 
Crown,  Beauty  and  Kingdom,  is  obtained  within  the  trinity  of 
triads.  But  further,  each  Scphirah  is  as  it  were  a  trinity  in 
itself.  It  (i)  has  its  own  absolute  character,  (2)  receives  from 
above,  and  (3)  communicates  to  what  is  below.  '*  Just  as  the 
Sacred  Aged  is  represented  by  the  number  three,  so  are  all  the 
other  lights  (Sephiroth)  of  a  threefold  nature-"  {Zohar,  iii.  288), 
In  this  all-important  doctrine  of  the  Sephiroth,  the  Kabbalah 
insists  upon  the  fact  that  these  potencies  arc  not  creations  of 
the  fin  Sdph,  which  would  be  a  diminution  of  strength;  that  they 
form  among  themselves  and  with  the  fin  S5ph  a  strict  unity,  and 
simply  represent  different  aspects  of  the  same  being,  just  as  the 
different  rays  which  proceed  from  the  light,  and  which  appear 
different  things  to  the  eye^  arc  only  different  manifestatioos  of 
one  and  the  same  light;  tliat  for  this  reason  they  all  alike  partake 
of  the  perfections  of  the  I^  S6ph;  and  that  as  emanations  from 
the  Infinite,  the  Sephiroth  are  infim'le  and  perfect  like  the  fin 
S5ph,  and  yet  constitute  the  first  finite  things.  They  are  infinite 
and  perfect  when  the  fin  Sdph  imparts  his  fullness  to  them,  and 
finite  and  imperfect  when  that  fullness  is  withdrawn  from  them. 

The  conjunction  of  the  Sephiroth,  or,  according  to  the  language 
of  the  Kabbalah,  the  union  of  the  crowned  King  and  Queen,  pro- 
duced the  universe  in  their  own  im^e^  Worlds 
came  into  existence  before  the  fin  Sdph  manifested  fj^i^gnm. 
himself  in  the  human  form  of  emanations,  but  they 
could  not  continue,  and  necessarily  perished  because  the  coi»* 
ditions  of  development  which  obtained  with  the  sexual  oppositct 
of  the  Sephiroth  did  not  exist.  These  worlds  which  pcnshed  are 
compared  to  sparks  which  fly  out  from  a  red-hot  iron  beaten  by 
a  hammer,  and  which  arc  extinguished  according^to  the  distaocr 
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thtf  ire  MiMved  frbtn  tbe  battdtig  mai*.  Creation  Is  not  «c 
nUnh\  it  is  liaiply  a  fdrtber  expansion  or  evolotieii  of  the 
Slepliirotli.*  Tlie  world  leveab  and  makes  visible  the  Boondkas 
and  the  conCMled  of  the  concealed.  And,  though  it  ciddbita 
the  Deity  in  leu  splendour  than  iu  Sephiric  psients  exhibit  the 
fin  SGph,  because  it  is  farther  remoired  from  the  pnaordial 
source  of  light  than  the  Sephiroth,  still,  as  it  Is  God  manifested, 
ail  the  multifarious  forms  in  the  world  point  out  the  unity  whkh 
they  represent.  Hence  nothing  in  the  whole  universe  can  bo 
umlhilated.  Everjrthing,  spirit  as  well  as  body,  must  return 
to  the  source  whence  it  emanated  (ZeAor ,  H.  818).  The  universe 
ooDsists  of  four  dtfierent  ivorlds,  each  of  idiich  forms  a  separate 
Sephiric  system  of  a  decade  of  emanations. 

'  They  were  evolved  hi  the  followiof;  order,  (i)  The  Worid  of 
Emanatioas,  also  called  the  Image  and  the  Heavenly  or  Archetypal 
Man,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  direct  eoianation  from  the  £n  Sdph. 
Hence  it  is  most  iatin»tely  allied  to  the  Deity,  and  is  perfect  and 
immutable.  From  the  coo>unction  of  the  King  and  Queen  C*^.  these 
ten  Sephiroth)  U  produced  (3)  the  World  of  Creation,  or  the  Briatic 
world,  also  called  "the  Throne."  Its  ten  Sephiroth,  being  farther 
lemoved  from  the  Sn  Soph,  are  of  a  moce  limited  and  ctPCURucribed 
potency,  thoueh  the  substances  they  comprise  are  of  the  purest 
nature  and  without  axiy  admixture  of  matter.  The  angel  Metatron 
inhabits  this  world.  He  alone  constitutes  the  world  of  pure  spirit, 
and  is  the  garment  of  Shaddai,  i^.  the  visible  mantfestation  01  the 
Deity.  His  name  b  numerically  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Lord 
(Zohar,  iii.  231).  He  governs  the  visible  worid,  preserves  the 
harmony  and  guides  the  revolutions  of  all  the  mhieres,  and  is  the 
captain  of  all  the  myriads  of  angelic  beings.  This  Briatic  world 
again  gave  rise  to  (i)  the  World  df  Formation,  or  Yetziratic  World. 
Its  ten  Sefrfiiroth,  beinr  still  farther  removed  from  the  Primordial 
Source,  are  of  a  less  refined  substance.  Still  they  are  yet  without 
matter.  It  is  the  abode  of  the  angels,  who  are  wrapped  m  luminous 
garments,  and  who  assume  a  sensuous  form  when  they  appear  to 
men.  The  myriads  of  the  angelic  hosts  who  people  this  world  are 
divided  into  ten  ranks,  answering  to  the  ten  Sephiroth,  and  each 
one  of  these  aumeroos  angels  is  set  over  a  different  part  of  the 
universe,  and  derives  his  name  from  the  heaveolv  body  or  element 
which  he  guards  (Zokart  i.  42).  From  this  worid  finally  emanated 
(4)  the  World  of  Action,  also  called  the  World  of  Matter.  Its  ten 
Sephiroth  are  made  up  of  the  grosser  elements  of  the  former  three 
worids!  they  consist  of  material  substance  limited  by  space  and 
perceptible  to  the  senses  in  a  moltif^city  of  forms.  This  worid  is 
subject  to  constant  changes  and  corruption,  and  is  the  dwelling  of 
the  evil  spirits.  These,  the  grossest  and  most  deficient  of  all  forms, 
are  also  divided  imo  ten  decrees,  each  lower  than  the  other.  The 
first  two  are  nothing  more  than  the  absence  of  all  visible  form  and 
organization;  the  third  degree  is  the  abode  of  darkness;  sdiilst  the 
pemaining  seven  are  "  the  seven  infernal  halls^'*  occupied  by  the 
demons,  who  are  the  incarnation  of  all  human  vices.  These  seven 
hells  arc  subdivided  into  innumerable  compartments  corresponding 
to  every  species  of  ^n,  where  the  demons  torture  the  poor  deiudea 
human  beuMm  who  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  astmy  whilst 
00  earth.  The  prince  of  this  rc^oa  of  darkness  is  Sftm&el,  the  evil 
n>irit,  the  serpent  who  seduced  Eve.  Hu  wife  is  the  Harlot  or  the 
Woman  of  Whoredom.  The  two  are  treated  as  one  person,  and  are 
called  "  the  Beast  "  {Zohor,  iL  255-359.  with  L  35). 

The  whole  imiverse,  however,  was  incomplete,  and  did  not 
leceive  its  finishing  stroke  till  man  was  formed,  who  is  the 
AocMos  acme  of  the  creation  and  the  microcosm.  *'  The 
•iMmm.  heavenly  Adam  (1^.  the  ten  Sephiroth)  who  eman- 
ated from  the  hiRhest  primordial  obscurity  {t.€.  the  En  S6ph) 
created  the  earthly  Adam  "  {Zokar,  ii.  70).  **  Man  is  both  the 
import  and  the  highest  degree  of  creation,  for  which  reason  he 
was  formed  on  the  sixth  day.  As  soon  as  man  was  created 
everything  was  complete,  including  the  upper  and  nether  worlds, 
for  everything  is  comprised  in  man.  He  imites  in  himself  all 
forms  "  {ZoMar,  iiL  4S).  Each  member  of  his  body  corresponds 
to  a  part  of  the  visible  univene.  **  Just  as  we  see  in  the  firma- 
ment above,  covering  all  things,  different  signs  which  are  formed 
of  the  stars  and  the  planets,  and  which  contain  secret  things  and 
profound  mysteries  studied  by  those  who  are  wise  and  expert  in 
these  things;  so  there  are  in  the  skin,  which  is  the  cover  of  the 
body  of  the  ^on  of  man,  and  which  is  like  the  sky  that  covers  all 
things  above,  signs  and  features  which  are  the  stars  and  planets 
of  the  skin,  indicating  accfet  thin^  and  profound  mysteries 
whereby  the  wise  are  attracted  who  understand  the  reading  of 

<Tbe  view  of  a  mediate  creation,  in  the  place  of  immediate 
creation  out  of  nothing,  and  that  the  mediate  beings  were  emana- 
tions, was  much  influenced  by  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol  1(102 1-1070). 


Chemystef1e8tnthehuknanface"(Zs*ar,ti.76).  Thefatima»iocai 
is  shaped  after  the  four  letters  which  consUttrte  the  Jewish 
Tetxagrammaton  (q.v.i  see  also  Jehovab).  The  head  is  in  the 
shape  oi  ',  the  arms  and  the  shoulders  are  like  f*,  the  breast  like 
\  and  the  two  legs  with  the  back  again  resemble')  {Zokart  iL  ys). 
The  souls  of  the  whole  human  race  pre-exist  in  the  Worid  of 
Emanations,  and  are  all  destined  to  inhabit  himum  bodies. 
Like  the  Sq>hiroth  from  which  it  emanates,  every  loul  has  ten 
potencies,  consisting  of  a  trinity  of  triads,  (i)  The  Spirit 
(nlshdmah),  which  is  the  highest  degree  of  bdng,  corresponds 
to  and  is  operated  upon  by  the  Crown,  which  Is  the  highest 
triad  in  the  Sephiroth,  and  is  called  the  Intellectual  World; 
(2)  the  Soul  (ri2^),  which  is  the  seat  of  the  moral  qualities, 
corresponds  to  and  is  operated  upon  by  Beauty,  which  is 
the  second  triad  in  the  Sephiroth,  and  is  called  the  Moral 
World;  and  (3)  the  Cruder  Soul  (nepbesk),  which  is  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  body,  and  is  the  cause  of  its  lower 
instincts  and  the  animal  life,  corresponds  to  and  is  operated 
upon  by  Foundation,  the  third  triad  in  the  Sephiroth,  called 
the  Material  World.  Each  soul  prior  to  its  entering  into 
this  world  consists  of  male  and  female  united  into  one  beingL 
When  it  descends  on  this  earth  the  two  parts  are  separated  and 
animate  two  different  bodies.  "  At  the  time  of  marriage  the 
Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  Vrho  knows  all  soub  and  spirits,  unites 
them  again  as  they  were  before;  and  they  again  constitute  one 
body  and  one  soul,  forming  as  it  were  the  r^t  and  the  left  of 
the  individual.  .  .  .  This  union,  however,  Is  inffuenoed  by  the 
deeds  of  the  man  and  by  the  ways  hi  which  he  walks.  If  the 
man  is  ptne  and  his  conduct  is  pleasing  In  the  sight  of  God,  he  is 
united  with  that  female  paii  of  the  soul  which  was  his  component 
part  prior  to  his  birth  **  (Zokar,  i.  91).  The  soul's  destiny  upon 
earth  is  to  devdop  those  perfections  the  germs  of  which  are  eter^ 
nally  implanted  in  it,  and  it  ultimately  must  return  to  the  infinite 
source  ^m  which  it  emanated.  Hence,  if,  after  assuming  a 
body  and  sojourning  upon  earth,  it  becomes  polluted  by  sin  and 
fails  to  acquire  the  experience  for  which  it  descends  from  heaven, 
it  must  three  times  reinhabit  a  body,  till  it  is  able  to  ascend  in  a 
purified  state  through  repeated  trials.  If,  after  its  third  resi- 
dence in  a  human  body,  it  is  still  too  weak  to  withstand  the  con- 
tamination of  sin,  it  is  united  with  another  soul,  in  order  that  by 
their  combined  efforts  it  may  rerist  the  pollution  Which  by  itsetf 
it  was  unable  to  conquer.  When  the  whole  pleroma  of  pre- 
existent  souls  in  the  wcnrld  of  the  Sephiroth  shall  have  descended 
and  occupied  human  bodies  and  have  passed  their  peribd  of 
probation  and  have  returned  purified  to  the  bosom  of  the  infinite 
Source,  then  the  soul  of  Messiah  will  descend  from  the  region  of 
souls;  then  the  great  Jubilee  will  commence.  There  shall  be  no 
more  sin,  no  more  temptation,  no  more  suffering.  Universal 
restoration  will  take  place.  Satan  himself,  "the  venomotis 
Beast,**  will  be  restored  to  his  angelic  nature.  Life  will  be  an 
everlasting  feast,  a  Sabbath  without  end.  All^souls  will  be  united 
with  the  Highest  Soul,  and  will  supplement  each  other  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Seven  Halls  {Zokar,  i.  45, 168;  ii.  97). 

According  to  the  Kabbalah  all  these  esoteric  doctrines  are 
contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  uninitiated  cannot 
percefve  them;  but  they  are  plainly  revealed  to  the 
spiritually  minded,  who  discern  the  profound  import  mmiri 
of  this  theosophy  beneath  the  surface  of  the  letters  •■■'"J, 
and  words  of  Holy  Writ.  "  If  the  law  simply  con-  ''^•**"*"* 
sists  of  ordinary  expressions  and  narratives,  such  as  the  wordU 
of  Esau,  Hagar,  Laban,  the  ass  of  Balaam  or  Balaam  himself, 
why  should  it  be  called  the  law  of  truth,  the  perfect  law,  the  true 
witness  of  God?  Each  word  contains  a  sublime  source,  each 
narrative  points  not  only  to  the  single  instance  in  question,  but 
also  to  generals  "  {Zokar,  iii.  149,  d.  152). 

To  obtain  these  heavenly  mysteries,  which  alone  make  the  Torah 
superior  to  profane  codes,  definite  hermeneutical  rules  are  employed, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  most  imporunt.  (l)  The  words  of 
several  verses  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which  are  regarded  as 
containing  a  recondite  sense  are  placed  over  each  other,  and  the 
letters  are  formed  into  new  words  by  reading  them  vertically,  (a) 
The  words  of  the  text  are  ranged  in  squares  m  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  read  either  vertically  or  boustrophedoo.    (3)  The  words  are 
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iointd  toETthf f  and  rwlividfd.  [4!  Th*  iaitult  Sfid  fin»J  Ipiit  ri.  of 
MVi^rat  *itsriJ^  arc  iorm^'4  mio  irpurjle  WorUs^  (5)  Evf  ry  kinrr  Ol 
a  uiQrd  i!i  rttJiRr.1  tu  Ti»  numcncal  valuct  *mJ  ihe  word  ii  ejipljined 
by  arm  her  oi  «hc  sJ^nw  quantity  t^)  Every  letfcr  of  4  wrord  is 
Ukcn  10  be  the  iTi,iMal  oi  aLbrcvi^inQii  ol  «  niford.  (7J  The  twenry- 
tw«j  Icticri  of  ihc  alfihabci  are  divided  into  two  lulvua,  qiw  half 
ii,  pUcf4  aboi-c  ih*  mtier,  and  the  two  Iciien  *hicli  thm  becotne 
a^^poc  idled  arc  htertbaKigcd.  By  ilna  pcrttimaiiCKn.  Alt  ph.  iM  first 
Itittcf  o«  the  dlph^bct.  bccnnwi  Lsmtd,  ibe  tweikh  l^fUcr,  i^;!* 
bccotnr*  Mfm.  and  v*  tm.  This  cipher  akihabri  is  called  /1.'!vjw, 
ffoifi  the  arit  ititcrcbrtnitcablo  pain.  (I)  Tlie  commtiiaiion  of  the 
(wiMiiy  mq  fetters  ii  ctTecitd  by  ih€  f*H  ku«  of  ibc  aljihalict 
(akintf  ihp  pUce  of  tfte  fifit*  the  U^  but  (Jiw  liierjlace  i^f  dt-  -  .  ■  id, 
4ndl  M»  lonti.     TNi«  cipt^ir  jt  cat  fed  Atbaih     Thtu:  h.  -  :al 

t  ttft  wji^tii  oWci"  than  the  fvab^bh.     They  ob  he 


synsKQICUi:  fforti  isine  immemofial,  a«d  were  iisrd  by  tl.  > 
Uthcn  m  the  inittmrn'SAtign  of  Scripturi!.'  TliiiJi  Cannti  V.,  *iki.oi-d- 
ins  to  vfhkh  a  t^onf  1%  ri.>dijccd  to  Jt&  nitEDCfkii]  vatucand  interprefcd 
by  anoifn??  nvord  of  ilu-  aortic  valu*,  ii  neoenuvd  m  iht  New  Fcta- 
mefii  (ef^.  Rev  miii.  I*)*  Camji*  VL  is  adbpted  hv  tncrtacm.  who 
teili  u«  th^tf  sccordinj  to  the  Icanwd  amcpng  t he  Hebrews,  xfte  rkatne 
Jc^ui  coDtjuni  two  li'ttrr*  aiind  >  Kilf,  arvd  iii^nifm  thnt  Lortl  i/<rho 
coiitaim  heaven  ami  earth  (»p"-p*nc-Cff  ifl*!  {AtQimi  Heentes, 
ii,  xkW„  i  ?ci!5»  ed.  Clirkji.  The  cipher  AiAdTA  {Canqn  VIIL)  is 
UBcd  in  Ifrrrm-Lah  nxv.  i^,  ti^  41,  where  Shcitiatn  It  ■■rriltcMi  for 
Sabci  tn  jer.  fi^  I.  ^  3*^.  /^b-JCamai  {"the  heart  d  tticnt  ittat 
riiit  up  against  inc")+  is  wTUtcn.  fw  airs,  CkaideA,  by  the  laaie 
ride. 

Exegesis  of  ihis  sort  is  not  the  charaaeristic  of  any  single  circle, 
people  or  century;  unsdentiBc  methods  of  biblicd  interpreta- 
tion have  prevailed  from  Pbilo's  treatment  of  the  Pentateuch 
to  modem  apologetic  interpretations  of  Genesis,  ch.  i.'  The 
Kabbalah  itself  is  but  an  extreme  and  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  certam  forms  of  thought  which  had  never  been  absent 
from  Judaism;  it  is  bound  up  with  earlier  tendendes  to  mysti- 
cism, with  man's  inherent  striving  to  enter  into  communion  with 
the  Deity.  To  seek  its  sources  would  be  futile.  The  Pytha- 
gorean theory  <^  numbers,  NeopUlonic  ideas  of  emanation,  the 
Logos,  the  personified  Wisdom,  Gnosticism—these  and  many 
ot^r  features  combine  to  show  the  antiquity  of  tendendes  which, 
clad  in  other  shapes,  are  already  found  in  the  old  pre-Christian 
Oriental  religions.'  In  its  more  mature  form  the  Kabbalah 
belongs  to  the  period  when  medieval  Christian  mysticism  was 
beginning  to  manifest  itself  (viz.  in  Eckhart,  towards  end  of 
X3th  century);  it  is  an  age  which  also  produced  the  rationalism 
of  Maimonidcs  (q.v.).  Although  some  of  its  foremost  exponents 
were  famous  Talmudists,  it  was  a  protest  against  excessive 
intellectualism  and  Aristotelian  scholaslidsro.  It  laid  stress, 
not  on  external  authority,  as  did  the  Jewish  law,  but  on  in- 
dividual experience  and  inward  meditation.  **  The  mystics 
accorded  the  first  place  to  prayer,  which  was  considered  as  a 
mystical  progress  towards  God,  demanding  a  state  of  ecstasy.*'* 
As  a  result,  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Jewish  devotional 
literature  and  some  of  the  best  types  of  Jewish  individual 
character  have  been  KabbaTist.*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Kabbalah  has  been  condemned,  and  nowhere  more  strongly 
than  among  the  Jews  themselves.  Jewish  orthodoxy  found 
itself  attacked  by  the  more  revolutionary  aspects  of  mysticism 
and  its  tendencies  to  alter  established  customs.  While  the 
medieval  scholasticism  denied  the  possibility  of  knowing 
anything  unattainable  by  reason,  the  spirit  of  the  Kabb^bi^  held 
that  the  Deity  could  be  realized,  and  it  sought  to  bridge  the  gulf. 
Thus  it  encouraged  an  unrestrained  emotionalism,  rank  super- 
itiiion,  an  unhealthy  asceticism,  and  the  employment  of  artificial 
means  to  induce  the  ecstatic  state.  That  this  brought  moral 
laxity  was  a  stronger  reason  for  condemning  the  Kabbalah, 

•  See  F.  Weber.  J^iinhe  Theoiogu  (1897).  pp.  1 18  sqq. 

»  See  C.  A.  Briggs.  Study  of  Holy  Set  tpture  ( 1 899),  pp.  427  sqq..  570. 

•Even  ihc  ••over-Soul  "  of  the  mystic  Isaac  Luria  (1534-1572) 
l»  a  conception  known  in  the  3rd  century  A.t>.  (Rabbi  RCsn  Lakish). 
For  the  early  stages  of  KabbaliMic  theories,  see  K.  Kohler.  Jew. 
Encv.  iii.  457  seq.,  and  L.  Ginzbcrg,  ibid.  A59  seq.;  and  for  examples 
of  the  reUtionsihip  between  old  Oriental  (especially  Babylonian) 
and  Jewish  Kabbalistic  teaching  (early  and  late),  see  especially 
A.  Jcremia*.  Babylonisehes  tn  N.  Test.  (Leipzig,  1905) :  E.  Bischoff. 
Bab.  Astrales  im  WellbtUe  des  Thalmud  u.  MidrasckTi907). 

♦  L.  Ginzberg.  Jew.  Ency.  iii.  465. 

•See,  especially,  on  the  mystics  of  Safed  in  Upper  Galilee,  S 
Schechter,  Studies  (1908).  pp.  303-285. 


and  the  evil  effecti  of  oervoiis  degeneration  find  a  more  1 
illustration  in  the  mysticism  of  the  Chasidim  (ffHiidlm, "  sainu  *0» 
a  Jewish  sect  in  eastern  Europe  which  aurted  from  a  movemeM 
in  the  tSih  century  against  the  exaggerated  casuistry  of  coft- 
temporary  rabbis,  and  combined  much  that  was  spiritual  and 
beautiful  with  extreme  emotionalism  and  degradation.*  The 
appearance  of  the  Kabbalah  and  of  other  forms  of  mysticism  ia 
Judaism  may  seem  contrary  to  ordinary  and  narrow  concep- 
tions of  orthodox  Jewish  legalism.  Its  interest  lies,  not  in  its 
doctrines,  which  have  often  been  absurdly  over-estimated 
(particularly  among  Christians),  but  in  its  contribution  to  the 
study  of  human  thought.  It  supplied  a  want  which  has  always 
been  felt  by  certain  types,  and  it  became  a  movement  which 
had  mischievous  effects  upon  ill-balanced  minds.  As  usual, 
the  excessive  self-introspection  was  not  checked  by  a  rational 
criticism;  the  individual  was  guided  by  his  own  reason,  the 
limitations  of  which  he  did  not  realize;  and  in  becoming  a 
law  unto  himself  he  ignored  the  accomulated  experiences  of 
civilized  humanity ' 

A  feature  of  greater  Interest  ii  the  extraordinary  part  which 
this  theosophy  played  In  the  Christian  Church,  espedally  at  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance.  We  have  already  seen  that  tbe  Sephiric 
decade  or  the  archetypal  man,  like  Christ,  is  considered  to  be  of  a 
double  nature,  both  infinite  and  finite,  perfect  and  imperfect. 
More  distinct,  however,  b  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Ia 
Deut.  vi.  43,  where  Yahwch  occurs  first,  then  filOhCnQ,  and  then 
again  Yahweh,  we  are  told  ^  The  voice  though  one,  consists  of 
three  elements,  fire  (t.e.  warmth),  air  (».e.  breath),  and  water 
(i.e.  humidity),  yet  all  three  are  one  In  the  mystery  of  the  voice 
and  can  only  be  one.  Thus  also  Yahweh,  £ldhenQ,  Yahweh,  con- 
stitute one — three  forms  which  are  one  "  (Zokar,  Ii.  43;  compare 
iii.  65).  Discussing  the  thrice  holy  in  Isaiah  vi.  3,  one  codex  of  the 
Zekar  had  the  following  remark:  "  The  first  holy  denotes  the 
Holy  Father,  the  second  the  Holy  Son,  and  the  third  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (cf.  Galatinus,  De  arcanis  eatkel.  Ub,  ii.  c  3,  p.  31; 
Wolf,  Bibliotiieca  hebraica,  i.  X136).  SUII  more  distinct  a 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  "  The  Messiah  invokes  all  the 
sufferings,  pain,  and  aflSictlons  of  Israel  to  come  upon  Him.  Now 
if  He  did  not  remove  them  thus  and  take  them  upon  Himself, 
no  man  could  endure  the  sufferings  of  Israel,  due  as  their 
punishment  for  transgressing  the  law;  as  it  is  written  (Isa.  liii.  4)* 
Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  aorrows** 
{Zokar,  ii.  13).  These  and  similar  statements  favouring  tbe 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  made  many  Kabbalisis  of  tbe 
highest  position  in  the  synagogue  embrace  the  Christian  faith 
and  write  elaborate  books  to  win  their  Jewish  brethren  over  to 
Christ.  As  early  as  1450  a  company  of  Jewish  converu  in  Spain, 
at  the  head  of  which  were  Paul  de  Heredia,  Vidai  de  Saragossa 
de  Aragon,  and  Davila,  published  compilations  of  KabbaUstic 
treatises  to  prove  from  them  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
They  were  followed  by  Paul  Rid,  professor  at  Pavia,  and  physi- 
dan  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  Among  the  best-knowa 
non-Jewish  exponents  of  the  Kabbalah  were  the  Itah'an  count 
Pico  di  Mirandola  (1463-1404).  the  renowned  Johann  Rcucblio 
(145^-1522),  Heinricb  Cornelius  Agrippa  of  Nettcshdm  (1487- 
IS35).  Theophrastus  Paracelsus  (1493-154  0,  and,  later,  tbe 
Englishman  Robert  Fludd  (1574-1637).  Prominent  among  tbe 
"  nine  hundred  theses "  which  Mirandola  had  placarded  ia 
Rome,  and  which  he  undertook  to  defend  in  the  presence 
of  all  European  scholars,  whom  he  invited  to  the  Eternal 
City,  promising  to  defray  their  travelling  expenses,  was  tbe 
following:  "  No  sdence  yields  greater  proof  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  than  magic  and  the  Kabbalah."  Mirandola  so  convinced 
Pope  Sixtus  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  Kabbalah 
as  an  auxiliary  to  Christianity  that  Kis  holiness  exerted  himself 
to  have  Kabbalistic  writings  translated  into  Latin  for  the  use  of 
divinity  students.    With  equal  zeal  did  Reuchlin  aa  as  the 

*  See  the  instructive  article  by  S.  Schechter,  Siudiei  «s  Jwimiam 
(London.  1896).  pp.  1-^. 

'Sec  the  discnrainating  estimates  by  S.  A.  Hinch,  Jew.  Quart, 
Rev.  XX.  SO~73:  !•  Abrahams.  Jew.  LiL  (1906),  ch.  xviL:  JwdaUm 
(1907),  ch.  VI. 
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BpMtle  of  tlie  Kabbalah.  Hte  treatbes  exeidsed  an  almost 
magic  influence  upon  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  time.  Pope 
Leo  X.  and  the  early  Reformers  were  alike  captivated  by  the 
charms  of  the  Kabbalah  as  propounded  by  Reuchlin,  and  not 
only  divines,  but  statesmen  and  warriors,  began  to  study  the 
Oriental  languages  in  order  to  be  able  to  fathom  the  ntyslerics 
of  Jewish  theosophy.  The  Zckar^  that  farrago  of  absurdity 
and  spiritiuU  devotion,  was  the  weapon  with  which  these 
Christians  defended  Jewish  literature  against  hostile  ecclesiastic 
bodies  (Abrahams,  Jew.  Lit.  p.  106).  Thus  the  Kabbalah 
finked  the  old  scholasticism  with  the  new  and  independent 
inquiries  in  learning  and  philosophy  after  the  Renaissance, 
mnd  although  it  had  evolved  a  remarkably  bixarre  conception 
of  the  universe,  it  partly  anticipated,  in  its  own  way,  the  scientific 
study  of  natural  philosophy.*  Jewish  theosophy,  then,  with  its 
(ood  and  evil  tendencies,  and  with  its  varied  results,  may  thus 
dann  to  have  played  no  unimportant  part  in  the  history  of 
European  scholarship  and  thought. 

The  main  sources  to  be  noticed  are:— 

I.  The  Sither  KijiraA,  or  "  book  of  creation,"  not  the  old 
BUkoth  Y.  (  rules  of  creation  "),  which  belonn  to  the  Talmudic 
period  (on  which  Bce  Kohler,  Jew.  Emcy.  xii.  60J  scq.)f 
but  a  later  treatise,  a  combination  of  medieval  natural 
t^ilosophy  and  mysticism.  It  hat  been  variousl)f 
•scribed  to  the  ^triarch  Abraham  and  to  the  illustrious  rabbi 
*Aqiba:  its  essential  elements,  however,  may  be  of  the  3rd  or  4th 
century  a.d.,  aiid  it  is  apparently  earlier  than  the  9th  (see  L.  Cinz- 
beirg.  op.  til.  603  sqq.).  It  has  "  had  a  greater  influence  on  the 
«levelopment  of  the  Jewish  mind  than  almost  any  other  book  after 
the  compJetion  of  the  Talmud  "  (ibid.). 

3.  The  Bdhlr  ("brilliant,"  Job.  xxxvii.  31),  though  ascribed  to 
Nebunyah  b.  Haqqanah  (1st  century  A.D.).  is  first  quoted  by 
Nabmanides,  and  is  now  attributed  to  his  teacher  Ezra  or  Azriel 
(1160-1338).  It  shows  the  influence  of  the  Sipkxr  Yiflrok,  is 
marked  by  the  teaching  of  a  celestial  Trinity,  is  a  rough  outline  of 
what  the  Zohar  was  destined  to  be,  and  gave  the  first  opening  to 
a  thorough  study  of  metaphysics  among  the  Jews.  (See  further 
I.  Broyd6,  Jew.  Eney.  ii.  44a  seq.). 

3.  The  Zohar  ("  riiining,"  Dan.  xii.  3)  is  a  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  according  to  its  division  into  fifty-two  hebdomadal 
lessons.  It  begins  with  the  exposition  of  Gen.  1,  4  ("  krt  there  be 
light  ")  and  includes  eleven  dissertations:  (l)  "  Additions  and 
Supplements";  (3)  "The  Mansions  and  Abodes."  describing  the 
structureofparadiscandhcll:  (3)  "The  Mvsteriesof  the  Pentateuch," 
describing  the  evolution  of  the  SephirOih,  &c.;  (4)  "The  Hidden 


Simon  b.  Yobal,  the  reputed  compiler  of  the  ZoHar;  (6)  "  The  Secret 
of  Secrets,"  a  treatise  on  physiognomy  and  psychology;  (7)  "  The 
A|;ed."  i.e.  the  prophet  Elijah,  discoursing  with  R.  Simon  on  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration  as  evolved  from  Exod.  xxi.  i-xxiv.  18; 
(8)  "  The  Book  of  Secrets,"  discourses  on  cosm(»ony  and  demon- 
ology;  (9)  "  The  Great  Assembly,"  discourses  oT  R.  Simon  to  bis 
numerous  assembly  of  disciples  on  the  form  of  the  Deity  and  on 
pneumatology :  (10)  "  The  Young  Man,"  discourses  by  young  men 
of  superhuman  origin  on  the  mysteries  of  ablutions:  and  (11)  The 
Small  Assembly,"  containing  the  discourses  on  the  Sephiroth  which 
R.  Simon  dehvered  to  the  small  congregation  of  six  surviving 
disciples.  The  Zohar  pretends  to  be  a  compilation  made  by  Simon 
b,  Yobai  (the  second  century  a.d.)  of  doctrines  which  God  com- 
municated to  Adam  in  Paradise,  and  which  have  been  received 
uninterruptedly  from  the  mouths  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets. 
It  was  discovered,  so  the  story  went,  in  a  cavern  in  Galilee  where  it 
had  been  hidden  for  a  thousand  years.  Amongst  the  many  facts, 
however,  established  by  modem  .criticism  which  prove  the  Zohar 
to  be  a  compilation  of  the  13th  century,  are  the  following,  (l)  the 
Zohar  itself  praises  most  fulsomdy  R.  Simon,  its  reputed  author, 
and  exalts  him  above  Moses;  (3)  it  mysticallv  expbins  the  Hebrew 
vowel  points,  which  did  not  obtain  till  570:  (3)  the  compiler  borrows 
two  verses  from  the  celebrated  hymn  called  ^'  The  Royal  Diadem," 
written  by  Ibn  Gabirol,  who  was  bom  about  I03i ;  (4)  it  mentions 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders  and  the  re-taking  of  the 
Holy  City  by  the  Saracens ;  (5)  it  speaks  of  the  comet  which  appeared 
at  Rome,  isth  July  1364,  under  the  pontificate  of  Urban  IV.;  (6)  by 
a  slip  the  Zohar  assigns  a  reason  why  its  contents  were  not  revealed 
before  5060-5066  a.m..  i.e.  1300-1306  A.D.,  (7)  the  doctrine  of  the 
Cn  S6ph  and  the  Sephiroth  was  not  known  before  the  13th  century ; 
and  (8)  the  very  existence  of  the  Zohar  itself  was  not  known  prior 


*  See,  «.f.,  G.  Margoliouth,  "  The  Doctrine  of  Ether  in  the 
KabtMlah,*^  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  xx.  838  sqq.  On  the  in0uence  of  the 
Kabbabh  on  the  Refonnatkm,  sec  St^ckl,  Ceuh,  d,  PkiUsepkU  dts 
MiUdahon^  iL  232-^51. 


to  I  he  \vt  b  century.  Hence  It  u  itiiw  believed  that  Moses  de  Leon 
(A  U'^5K  who  6nt  eifcylait^d  and  wAA  iht  Zokut  »  the  production 
of  R.  bimuti,  WIS  himself  the  author  or  com  nil  cr.  Thai  eminent 
scholars  both  ijj  the  Bynigcifui,^  and  in  the  cSiurvih  i^hould  have  been 
indocwl  10  believe  in  its  unticitiity  ii»  tinmij  to  tht  fact  that  the 
Zeksf  cmlKMltn  mjny  okjef  opinioEi^  ^nd  ycKtrinr:^,  and  the  un- 
doubled  .mtitjitity  of  lonie  of  ihc:tn  Iim9  served!  as  .i  lever  in  the 
mjfld*  of  I  hew  «choLira  to  mtij!  the  Luc  »pccuUiiofu  about  the  En 
S&uh,.  the  Sfphiroih,  Slc^  lo  the  4jme  ape^ 

LiTEtA TUBE.— The  Bftidy  of  (he  whtjfi?  jijbjftrt  belnr  wrapped  up 
wiih  Gnosticj^m  and  Oritfital  tli«}»3ii'^V'»  *he  rrbEtif  literature  & 
immcn&e.  Arnong  the  ni«fe  iitiporfsnt  *f»rLi  may  t)e  mentioned, 
Baron  von  RoH^nroth't  Kahbda  Ottit^aia  (bukbach,  1677-1678; 
Frjnkfoft,  16*4);  A.  KrtiHtk,  JU  Kabh^U  Jnids»  jnd  ed.,  1880; 
German  by  Jcllinctt,  LrfpttH,  1^4};  C.  D»  CtnalmriE,  The  Kabbalah, 
its  Docifittfi^  Devthpmtmt  snd  Litrmtur*  ([^ndort,  i!Wj5);  I.  Meyer, 
Qabihittih  (f'hiladelphiji,  liBa);  RuUrt.  Knhb^ia  und  Agflda  (Vienna, 
iS'-i^'K  Ileidftttitm  und  Kabbulii.h  (i*S<jj3;  Kjrppc^  £/,  lur  les  origines 
dh  Inhaf  (Far  14.  1K91):  A.  E.  Waiie.  l^octfim  and  Literature  of  tht 
Kabbalah  {London,  190?);  Fliijict,  Phih^opky,  KabbQia,  6fc.  (Balti> 
more,  j^ojt);  D.  Neumark,  Cf^k,  d.  Jad,  Phiiaiiphi*  i.  MitUlalters 

iBtrlln,  igo?);  alao  S.  A,  Bmion,  in  C*  D,  Wattipf's  World's  Best 
.utraime^  S435  ixm*  Strc  fyrtlicf  the  very  full  jtrtklcn  in  the  Jewish 
Eucy.  by  K.  Konirr  and  L.  CiiR,r[*rrj^  ("  Ccibbnla  "),  I.  Broyd6 
("  Bahir,"  "  Z^har  *"),  wjih  the  rtfrrrMtca*      (C-  D.  C;  S.  A.  C.) 

KABINDA,  a  Portuguese  possession  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  Westwards  it  borders 
the  Atlantic,  N.  and  N.E.  French  Congo,  S.  and  S.E.  Belgian 
Congo.  It  has  a  coast-line  of  93  m.,  extends  inland,  at  its 
greatest  breadth,  70  m.,  and  has  an  area  of  about  3000  sq.  m. 
In  its  physical  features,  flora,  fauna  and  inhabitants,  it  resembles 
the  coast  region  of  French  Congo  {q.v.).  The  only  considerable 
river  is  the  Chiloango,  which  in  part  forms  the  boundary  between 
Portuguese  and  Belgian  territory,  and  in  its  lower  course  divides 
Kabinda  into  two  fairly  even  portions.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  is  in  5"  12'  S.,  i2*  5*  E.  The  chief  town,  named  Kabinda, 
is  a  seaport  on  the  right  bank  of  the  small  river  Bele,  in  5*  $i*  S., 
1 2^  xo'  E.;  pop.  about  10,000.  From  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  adjacent  country,  it  has  been  called  the 
paradise  of  the  coast.  The  harbour  is  sheltered  and  commo- 
dious, with  anchorage  in  four  fathoms.  Kabinda  was  formerly 
a  noted  slave  mart.  Farther  north  arc  the  ports  of  Landana  and 
Massabi.  Between  Kabinda  and  Landana  is  Molembo  at  the 
head  of  a  small  bay  of  the  same  name.  There  is  a  considerable 
trade  in  palm  oil,  ground  nuts  and  other  jungle  produce,  largely 
in  the  hands  of  British  and  German  firms. 

The  possession  of  the  enclave  of  Kabinda  by  Portugal  is  a 
result  ol  the  efforts  nude  by  that  nation  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  i9tb  century  to  obtain  sovereignty  over  both  bajiks  of 
the  lower  Conga  Whilst  Portugal  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river  to  the  limit  of  navigability  from 
the  sea,  the  northern  bank  became  part  of  the  Congo  Free  State 
(see  Africa,  §  5).  Portuguese  claims  to  the  north  of  the  river 
were,  however,  to  some  extent  met  by  the  recognition  of  her 
right  to  Kabinda.  The  southernmost  part  of  Kabinda  is 
as  m.  (following  the  coast-line)  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo. 
This  district  as  far  north  as  the  Chiloango  river  (and  including 
the  adjacent  territory  of  Belgian  Congo)  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  Kacongo.  The  name  Loango  (7.V.)  was  also  applied  to  this 
»-gion  as  well  as  to  the  coast-lands  immediately  to  the  north. 
Administratively  Kabinda  forms  a  division  of  the  Congo  dis- 
trict of  the  province  of  Angola  (q.v.).  The  inhabitants  are  Bantu 
negroes  who  are  called  Kabindas.  They  are  an  intelligent, 
energetic  and  enterprising  people,  daring  sailors  and  active 
traders. 

KABlR,  the  most  notable  of  the  Vaishnava  reformers  of 
religion  in  northern  India,  who  flourished  during  the  first  half 
of  the  1 5th  century.  He  is  counted  as  one  of  the  twelve  disdples 
of  R&m§nand,  the  great  preacher  in  the  north  (about  a.d.  1400) 
of  the  doctrine  of  bhakti  addressed  to  R&ma,  which  originated 
with  Rim&nuja  (12th  century)  in  southern  India.  He  himself 
also  mentions  among  his  spiritual  forerunners  Jaidto  and 
Nftmdeo  (or  Nftmli)  the  earliest  Marithi  poet  (both  about  1 250). 
Legend  relates  that  Kablr  was  the  son  of  a  Brihman  widow,  by 
whom  he  was  exposed,  and  was  found  on  a  lotus  in  Lahar  TaJflo^ 
a  pond  near  Benares,  by  a  Musalm&n  weaver  named  'AH  (or 
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NOtl),  who  with  his  wife  Nimft  aidopted  him  and  brought  him 
up  in  their  craft  as  a  Musalmftn.  He  lived  most  of  his  life  at 
Benares,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Magfaar  (or  Magahar),  in 
the  present  district  of  Basli,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  in 
1449.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was 
originally  a  Musalmftn  and  a  weaver;  his  own  name  and  that 
of  hb  son  Kam2l  are  Mahommcdan,  not  Hindu.  His  adhesion 
to  the  doctrine  of  Rftra&nand  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  the 
religious  syncretism  which  prevailed  at  this  time  in  northern 
India.  The  religion  of  the  earlier  Sikh  Gurus,  which  was  largely 
based  upon  his  teaching,  also  aimed  at  the  fusion  of  Hinduism 
and  Islam;  and  the  example  of  Malik  Muhammad,'  the  author 
of  the  Padmftwat,  who  lived  a  century  later  than  Kablr,  shows 
that  the  relations  between  the  two  creeds  were  in  some  cases 
extremely  intimate.  It  is  related  that  at  Rabir's  death  the 
HindGs  and  Musalm&ns  each  claimed  him  as  an  adherent  of 
their  faith,  and  that  when  hb  funeral  issued  forth  from  his  house 
at  Maghar  the  contention  was  only  assuaged  by  the  appearance 
of  Kablr  himself,  who  bade  them  look  under  the  cloth  which 
covered  the  corpse,  and  immediately  vamshed.  On  raising  the 
doth  they  found  nothing  but  a  heap  of  flowers.  This  was 
divided  between  the  rival  faiths,  half  being  buried  by  the 
Musalm&ns  and  the  other  half  burned  by  the  Hindus.* 

Kablr's  fame  as  a  preacher  of  bliakli,  or  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  a  personal  God,  whom  he  preferred  to  call  by  the  Hindu  names 
of  RiLma  and  Hari,  b  greater  than  that  of  any  other  of  the 
Vabhnava  spiritual  leaders.  His  fervent  conviction  of  the  truth 
and  power  of  hb  doctrine,  and  the  homely  and  searching  expres- 
sion given  to  it  in  bis  utterances,  in  the  tongue  of  the  people  and 
not  in  a  learned  language  remote  from  their  understanding,  won 
for  him  multitudes  of  adherents;  and  hb  sect,  the  Kablr panthls^ 
b  still  one  of  the  most  numerous  in  northern  India,  its  numbers 
exceeding  a  million.  Its  headquarters  are  the  Kablr  Chaurd  at 
Benares,  where  are  preserved  the  works  attributed  to  Kablr 
(called  the  Cranth),  the  greater  part  of  which,  however,  were 
written  by  hb  immediate  disciples  and  their  followers  in  his 
name. 

TU'*--t  wvTkj  which  wettn  to  have  ihe  best  cUlm  lo  t«  con^nf-  red 
hh  iivnn  cgdiposiJionA  iirc  die  SOJth'ti^  or  ftUnzjtA,  «omL^  SfjQtJ  in 
notnUfi",  wiiicb  have  a  very  wide  cmrency  even  amoiog  iho^o^  who 
do  not  formally  Jjelongf  lo  !>iie  sect,  and  ihe  Sftabdiiu^cli ^  cun«i$ting 
of  a  thou  sa  fid  '*  wora^  '*  Ukahd),  or  ehprt  docirin^l  exf^^itlonft. 
Peritap  w>me  of  the  Eik^at^  or  «ic»  (lOO  in  ntimbcr),  and  of  the 
jRiUuauili:— brief  mystical  poenii  in  very  obicutie  bnyyui^i? — may 
■Iwj  Ii«  froflj  hi*  hind.  OF  theac  iliITeffiii  form*  «peLJ;:i  1  n  be 
foand  tT*niabic-d  in  Pmfc-?iior  H.  H.  \V£]$on'a  SiitUh  f.-J  ;      .  >us 

Srctt  (i/  iht  Hittdaj,  L  79-90.  B«»ldc»  the  fopllaweri.  wti^. .  i.  i;..  m- 
kIv^  "by  Kibir's  Hiimo,  there  may  be  retStonciJ  to  him  mciny  other 
i«1igkiii«scL-t«  wliich  hitar  thsl  of  msnt  inttsmwllAW  iunt  or  rniistcr, 
but  •ubstiniially  concur  i^ith  KAhtr  in  dtxtrine  aod  pnriicc. 
Such,  for  ioiinncc,  atv  The-  A'anakihflftU  m  ihc  UnUcd  Prci*.K^-es, 
iNf^Cirolml  Province,  arni  Rombiiy,  and  iht^  DMH-ptitfthls,  nun"  .  us 
in  U  a  j  p  Ci  iJUii  f  Wilfon^  Iik  ,  (iir  pp.  1 03  *q  q .) ;  the  Sikh  s,  ruimbcri  uf  ^  wo 
and  n  half  mFHion«  in  the  Panjih,  are  Jilao  hi»  ¥|3iiriludl  dc^irmiants, 
and  thrir  Cranih  or  BcHplUic  11  liLrguly  sliDckcd  with  Icxii  driiwn  frum 
Ihi*  work% 

Kablr  taught  the  life  of  hhakli  (faith,  or  personal  love  and 
devotion),  the  object  of  which  is  a  personal  God,  and  not  a  philo- 
sophical abstraction  or  an  impersonal  quality-less,  all-pervading 
spiritual  substance  (as  in  the  Vfidanta  of  Sankariich&rya).  His 
utterances  do  not,  like  those  of  Tulsl  D&s,  dwell  upon  the  inci- 
dents of  the  human  life  of  Rflma,  whom  he  takes  as  his  type  of  the 
Supreme;  nevertheless,  it  b  the  essence  of  hb  creed  tlxat  Cod 
Itccame  incarnate  to  bring  salvation  to  Hb  children,  mankind, 
and  that  the  human  mind  of  thb  incarnation  still  subsists  in  the 
Divine  Person.  He  proclaims  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  the 
vanity  of  idols,  the  powerlcssness  of  brdhmans  or  mullds  to  guide 
or  help,  and  the  divine  origin  of  the  human  soul,  divinae  particulc 
<M/a«.  AU  evil  in  the  world  b  ascribed  to  J/dyd,  illusion  or  false- 
biH>d,  and  truth  in  thought,  word  and  deed  b  enjoined  as  the 
(hicf  duty  of  man:  "  No  act  of  devotion  can  equal  truth;  no 
KtiiM  is  to  heinous  as  falsehood;  in  the  heart  where  truth  abides 
>  See  ariicW  HwoasTAWi  LiTBtAToaB.  .      ^ 

•  A«  tUKtb'  KimiUr  tale  b  told  of  Nftoak,  the  first  Guru  of  the 
SikkK  who  died  ia  1^8. 


there  is  My  abode."*  T&e  distinctions  of  creeds  are  decUred  t« 
be  of  no  imporunce  in  the  presence  of  God:  "  The  city  of  Hara* 
b  to  the  east,  that  of  *i4/)  *  b  to  the  vresjt;  but  explore  your  owa 
heart,  for  there  are  both  RdtM  and  K<uim\ "  • "  Behold  but  One 
in  all  things:  it  is  the  second  that  leads  you  astray.  Every  mas 
and  woman  that  has  ever  been  born  b  of  the  same  future  as 
yourself.  i/«,  whose  b  the  worid,  aiKl  whose  are  the  children  of 
M/i  and  J?<Sm^,  He  is  my  GwUt  He  b  my  Plr"  He  proclaims 
the  universal  brotherhood  of  roan,  and  the  duty  of  kindness  to 
all  living  creatures.  Life  b  the  gift  of  God,  and  must  not  be 
violated,  the  shedding  of  blood,  whether  of  man  or  animals,  b  a 
heinous  crime.  The  followers  of  Kablr  do  not  observe  celibaQr, 
and  live  quiet  unostentatious  lives;  Wilson  (p.  97)  compares 
them  to  Quakers  for  their  hatred  of  violence  and  unobtrusive 
piety. 

The  resembbnce  of  many  of  Kabir's  utterances  to  those  oi 
Christ,  and  especially  to  the  ideas  set  forth  in  St  John's  goq)d, 
is  very  striking;  still  more  so  b  the  exbtence  in  the  ritual  of  the 
sect  of  a  sacramental  meal,  involving  the  eating  of  a  consecrated 
wafer  and  the  drinking  of  water  adminbtered  by  the  Makant  or 
spiritual  superior,  which  bears  a  remarkable  h'keness  to  the 
Eucharist.  Yet,  though  the  deities  of  Hindubm  and  the  prophet 
of  Islam  are  frequently  mentioned  in  hb  sayings,  the  name  <A 
Jesus  has  nowhere  been  found  in  them.  It  is  conjectured  that 
the  doctrine  of  Rimftnand,  which  came  from  southern  India,  has 
been  influenced  by  the  Chrbiian  settlements  in  that  regi(», 
which  go  back  to  very  early  times.  It  b  also  possible  that 
SOfiism,  the  pietistic  (as  dbtingubhed  from  the  theosophic)  form 
of  which  seems  to  owe  much  to  eastern  Christianity,  has  omtri- 
butcd  some  echo  of  the  Gospel  to  Kablr's  teaching.  A  third 
(but  scarcely  probable)  hypothesb  Is  that  the  sect  has  borrowed 
both  maxims  and  rKual,  long  after  Kablr's  own  time,  from  the 
teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  who  were  estab- 
lished at  Agra  from  the  reign  of  Akbar  (i 556-1 605)  onwards. 

No  critical  edition  of  the  writings  current  under  the  name  o£ 
Kabir  hat  yet  been  published,  though  collecttoos  of  hb  sayiaga 
(chiefly  the  SdkhSs)  are  constantly  appearing  from  Indian  prenea. 
The  reader  is  referred,  for  a  sufimary  account  of  his  IKe  and  doctrine, 
10  H.  H.  Wilson's  SkiUh  of  the  Religious  Sects  of  the  Hindus  (Works, 
i.  68  sqq.).  Dr  E.  Trumpp's  edition  of  the  Adi  Cranih  (IntTodactio«« 
pp.  xcvii.  sqq.)  may  also  be  consulted.  Recent  publkatHms  dcaliac 
with  the  subject  are  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Westcott's  Kabir  and  the  KaJbu- 
Panth  (Cawnporc.  1908).  and  Mr.  M.  A.  MacAuUffc'sTTuSikk  RHigim 
(Oxford,  1909),  rl  123-316.  (C  J.  L.) 

KABUL,  the  .capital  of  Afghanbtan,  sunding  at  an  clevaiiott 
of  6900  ft.  above  the  sea  in  34**  3a'  N.  and  69**  14'  E.  Estimated 
pop.  (1901),  140,000.  Lying  at  the  foot  of  the  bare  and  rocky 
mountains  forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  Kabul  vaUcy, 
just  below  the  gorge  made  by  the  Kabul  River,  the  dty  extends 
a  mile  and  a  half  east  to  west  and  one  mile  north  to  south. 
Hemmed  in  by  the  mountains,  there  b  no  way  of  extending  it, 
except  in  a  northerly  direction  towards  the  Sherpur  cantonment. 
As  the  4ey  of  northern  India,  Kabul  has  been  a  city  of  vast 
importaiKX  for  countless  ages.  It  commands  all  the  passes 
which  here  debouch  from  the  north  through  the  Hindu  Kush, 
and  from  the  west  through  Kandahar;  and  through  it  passed 
successive  invasions  of  India  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Mahmud 
of  Ghazni,  Jenghiz  Khan,  Baber,  Nadir  Shah  and  Ahmad  Shah. 
Indeed  from  the  time  of  Baber  lo  that  of  Nadir  Shah  (1526-1 738) 
Kabul  was  part  of  the  empire  of  Delhi.  It  b  now  some  160  m. 
from  the  British  frontier  post  of  Jamrud  near  Peshawar. 

Kabul  was  formerly  waUed;  the  old  wall  had  seven  gates,  of 
which  two  alone  remain,  the  Lahori  and  the  Sirdar.  The  city 
itself  is  a  huddle  of  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  with  the  Bala 
Htsaar  or  fort  forming  the  south-east  angle,  and  rising  about 
150  ft.  above  the  plain.  The  Amir's  palace  b  situated  outside 
the  town  about  midway  between  it  and  the  Sherpur  cantonment 
which  lies  about  a  mile  to  the  north-east.   Formerly  the  greatest, 

*  This  and  the  following  passages  in  quotation  marks  are  from 
Professor  Wilson's  translation  of  lOO  SdlthUt  pp.  83-90. 

*  Benares :  Hara,  a  name  of  Siva. 
'  I.e.  Mecca. 

*  "  The  Bountiful,"  one  of  the  Korftni^ames  of  God  (Allah). 
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ornament  of  tbe  dty  was  the  areaded  and  roofed  baxaar  called 
Chihdr  CkdtS,  ascribed  to  Ali  Mardan  Khan,  a  noUe  of  the  zytb 
oentury,  who  has  left  behind  him  many  monuments  of  hit  miiniS- 
cent  public  spirit  both  in  Kabul  and  in  Hindustan.  Its  four 
arms  had  an  aggregate  length  of  about  600  ft.,  with  a  breadth 
of  30.  The  display  of  goods  was  remarkable,  and  in  the  evening 
it  was  illuminated.  This  edifice  was  destroyed  by  Sir  G.  PoUock 
on  evacuating  Kabul  in  1842  as  a  record  of  the  treachery  ol 
thedty. 

The  tomb  of  the  Sultan  Baber  stands  on  a  slope  about  a  mile 
to  the  west  of  the  dty  in  a  charming  spot.  The  grave  b  marked 
by  two  erect  slabs  of  white  marble.  Near  him  lie  several  of  his 
wives  and  children;  the  garden  was  formerly  cndosod  by  a 
marble  wall;  a  clear  stream  waters  the  flower-beds.  From  the 
hill  that  rises  behind  the  tomb  there  is  a  noble  prospect  of  his 
beloved  dty,  and  of  the  all-fruitful  plain  stretching  to  the  north 
of  it. 

After  tho  accession  of  Abdur  Rahman  in  1880  the  dty  mider- 
went  great  changes.  The  Bala  Hilsar  was  destroyed  and  has 
never  since  been  oatirdy  rebuilt,  and  a  fortified  cantonment  at 
Sherpur  (one  side  of  which  was  represented  by  the  historic 
Bemaru  ridge)  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old  earthworks  of  the 
British  occupation  of  1843  whidi  were  constructed  on  nearly  the 
same  site.  Tbe  city  streets  were  as  narrow  and  evil-smelling,  the 
surrounding  gardens  as  picturesque  and  attraetive,  and  the  wnUth 
of  fruit  was  as  great,  as  they  had  been  fifty  years  prevuMisIy. 
The  amir,  however,  effected  many  improvements.  Kabul  is  now 
connected  by  well>planned  and  metalled  roads  with  Afghan  Turk- 
estan on  the  west,  with  the  Ozus  and  Bokhara  on  the  north,  and 
with  India  on  the  east.  The  road  to  India  was  first  made  by 
British  and  is  now  maintained  by  Afghan  engineers.  The  road 
southwards  to  Gbazni  and  Kandahar  was  always  naturally  ex- 
cellent  and  has  probably  needed  Ut  tie  engineering,  but  the  general 
principle  of  road-making  in  support  of  a  miliury  advance  has 
always  been  consistently  maintained,  and  the  expeditions  of 
Kabul  troops  to  Kafiristan  have  been  supported  by  a  very  well 
graded  and  substantially  constructed  road  up  tbe  Kunar  valley 
from  Jalalabad  to  Asmar,  and  onwards  to  the  Bashgol  valley  of 
Kafiristan.  The  dty  ways  have  been  improved  until  it  has  be- 
come possible  for  wheeled  vehicles  to  pass,  and  the  various  roads 
connecting  the  suburbs  and  the  dty  are  efiiciently  maintained. 
A  purely  local  railway  has  also  been  introduced,  to  assist  in 
transporting  building  matcriaL  The  buildings  erected  by  Abdur 
Rahman  were  pretentious,  but  unmarked  by  any  originality 
in  design  and  hardly  worthy  representation  of  the  beauty  and 
dignity  of  Mahommedan  architecture.  They  included  a  new 
palace  and  a  durbar  hall,  a  bridge  across  the  river  and  embank- 
ment, a  pavilion  and  garden  laid  out  around  the  site  of  Baber 's 
tomb  overlooking  the  Chardch  valley;  and  many  other  buildings 
of  public  utility  connected  with  stud  arrangements,  the  manu- 
facture of  small  arms  and  ammunition,  and  the  requirements 
of  what  may  be  termed  a  wholesale  shop  under  European  direc- 
tion, besides  hospitals,  dispensaries,  bazaars,  &c.  The  new 
palace  is  within  an  entrenchment  just  outside  the  dty.  It  is 
endosed  in  a  fine  garden,  well  planted  with  trees,  where  the  harem 
serai  (or  ladies'  apartments)  occupies  a  considerable  space.  The 
public  portion  of  tbe  buildings  comprise  an  ornamental  and  lofty 
pavilion  with  entrances  on  each  side,  and  a  high-domed  octagonal 
room  in  the  centre,  beautifully  fitted  and  appointed,  where  public 
receptions  take  places  The  durbarlall,  which  is  a  separate  build- 
ing, is  60  yards  long  by  ao  broad,  with  a  painted  roof  supported 
by  two  rows  of  pillars.  But  the  arrangement  of  terraced  gardens 
and  the  lightly  constructed  pavilion  which -graces  the  western 
slopes  of  the  hills  overiooking  Chardeh  are  the  most  attractive 
of  these  innovations.  Here,  on  a  summer's  day,  with  the  scent 
of  roses  pervading  the  heated  air,  the  cool  refreshment  of  the 
passing  breezes  and  of  splashing  fountains  may  be  enjoyed  by 
the  oiBcials  of  the  Kabul  court,  whilst  they  look  across  the  beauty 
of  the  thickly  planted  plains  of  Chaideh  to  the  rugged  outlines 
of  Psghman  and  the  snows  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  The  artistic 
taste  of  the  landscape  gardening  is  excellent,  and  the  mountain 
scenery  is  not  imworthy  of  Kashmir.    It  is  pleasant  to  record 


that  die  graveyard  of  thoie  officers  who  fell  in  tbe  Kabul 
campaign  of  1879-1880,  which  lies  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Bemaru  ridge,  is  not  uncared  for. 

Kabul  b  believed  to  be  the  Ortospanum  or  Ortospana  of  the 
geegrephict  of  Alexander's  march,  a  name  conjectured  to  be  a 
comiption  of  Urddkastkdna,  "  high  place."    This  is  the  meaning  of 

the  nmr^r.  p^b  Hrvir.     n.it  tT,v  j-::Iu.l1       -    ■         *  '•.,  l~vtA 

the  mmiL  «»r  A  I'iiy  A[iu^retiLiy  idicotk*!  wUb  OrtosTiAna,  CurvrAt 
in  some  copies  r»d  CaSMra.    It  tvaa  Invaded  by  tlie  Arotis  a«  irar Fy 


afl  the  thiriy^lilth  year  of  ibt  Htpira^  but  tt  vd4  Jour  before  tin 
M.^lL'THniediitti  effected  any  Ua^lmg  aeiikmcnL  In  the  vatly 
M   1:  insned.in  liiictonca  and  gcMmftljicfi  ia,c  find  ticcordmjf  ttj  a 

fav  iiruc  Aidbic  love  of  jingle)  ICdhd  and  ZHbtd  constanik  aaAn 


M  .liMHisned.in  liiittoriea  and 

fa-^viiruc  Aidbic  Hove  of  jing    ,  __  . 

anted.  Z^hu]  appeare  ta  fiavie  b^n  ihe  ecu n try  about  Chajni. 
K&bulf  ^ii  became  a  capital  when  Baber  made  himself  m;isi:er  o(  it 
in  1504,  and  here  he  rcigneii  for  fifteen  yeaiv  before  hii  jiivaM'^jn  vl 
HiriduiLirL.  In  (nofJtfoi  timca  It  Wcamc  a  capita]  9gs,\n,  lUntlcr 
Timdr  Shah  (see  AFCirtAMIJtAK),  arid  k>  haa  contitiycd  Ijotli  to  the 
end  of  the  Dur4ni  dynasty,  and  tinder  the  tiamlciaia,  whin  ruiwm^. 
It  wai  cireupied  by  Sir  John  Kcane  in  iSj^,  C^siera]  FoUock  in 
184 j,  and  Ajfain  by  Sif  Fixdcrick,  dLfter»ardi  Lor4  Rtiberti^  in  i&?gi» 

ivabuJ  La  alM  ihe  rLamc  fif  ihc  province  jjicFuding  the  tity  w  caifiLd, 
It  mny  be  coniidcrcd  to  cmbitioc  the  whtfle  qT  the  platm.  called 
Koh  fJam^n  and  tkyhram,  Stc.,  td'  the  Hindu  Rush  fiorthmid,  «kh 
the  Kahbtaa  or  hilt  Cduntty  adioiniii]^.  kasiward  it  exteaik  to  th4 
bprdcf  of  JalabWJ  at  JagdalalE^  southward  it  mdudni  ihc  Loc;,ir 
diiTrirt,  aiijJ  cxtcniis  lo  the  border  of  GhajEni;  niirtb-wrsETtafrr  it 
includes  tho  Paghntifi  hills,  and  the  valL^y  ef  the  upper  Kabul 
river,  and  do  to  tlw  Kt)b-i-l'^aba.  Rouis;hfy  it  cmbraocs  a  terrir>:>rf 
of  aboru  1 100  m*  isqti  a^,  chii^Ry  mou ntaitiouii,  Wlirat  and  bark  y  n  ra 
the  ^Up^i::  produc^ti  of  the  arable  iiacta,  Artificta]  fi^ratttet  dre  alao 
inych  cultivated,  and  Cniita  largely^  especiiilly  In  ttic  Koli  Danijri. 
A  cnn^ttcfable  part  of  the  pcpiitiirion  ipcndg  the  stimTncr  in  tersii. 
The?  viljjifc*  an  not  cnclffilcd  by  {Qftmcatiaiu,  but  contain  small 
pfivnte  casUet  or  inttiUtn. 

See  C,  Yate.  Noftktm  AfghanitfM  fiSSSj  i  J,  A*  Gmy,  Aiiki  Cimn 
of  the  Amif  (li95)»  Sir  X  H.  H,  Holdidi,  llt9  Indian  BjfdtHm4 


(igci). 


{T.  H.  H.*i 


KABUL  RIVER,  a  river  of  Afc^ianistftii,'30o  m.'hi  length.  The 
Kabul  (ancient  Kophes)^  which  is  the  most  important  (although 
not  the  largest)  river  in  Afghanistan,  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Unoi 
pass  leading  over  the  Sanglakh  range,  an  offshoot  ol  the  Hindu 
Kush  towards  Bamian  and  Afghan  Turkestan.  Its  basin  forms 
the  province  of  Kabul,  which  includes  all  northern  Afghanistan, 
between  the  Hindu  Kush  and  the  Safed  Koh  ranges.  From  its 
source  to  the  city  of  Kabul  the  course  of  the  river  is  only  45  m.» 
and  this  part  of  it  is  often  exhausted  in  summer  for  purposes  of 
irrigation.  Half  a  mik  east  of  Kabul  it  is  joined  by  the  Logar, 
a  much  larger  river,  which  rises  beyond  Ghaznl  among  the  slopes 
of  the  Gul  Koh  (i4>20o  ft.),  and  drains  the  rich  and  picturesque 
valleys  of  Logar  and  Wardak.  Below  the  confluence  the  Kabul 
becomes  a  rapid  stream  with  a  great  volume  of  water  and  gradu- 
ally absorbs  the  whole  drainage  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  About  40  m. 
below  Kabul  the  Panjshir  river  joins  it;  15  m.  farther  the  Tagao; 
20  m.  from  the  Tagao  junction  the  united  streams  of  Alingar  and 
Alishang  (rivers  of  Kafiristan) ;  and  20  m.  below  that,  at  Balabagh, 
the  Surkhab  from  the  Safed  Koh.  Two  or  three  miles  bdo w  Jala- 
labad it  is  joined  by  the  Kunar,  the  river  of  Chitral.  Thence- 
forward it  passes  by  deep  gorges  through  the  Mohmand  hills,' 
curving  northward  until  it  emerges  into  the  Peshawar  plain  at 
Michni.  Soon  afterwards  it  receives  the  Swat  river  from  the 
north  and  the  Bara  river  from  the  south,  and  after  a  further 
course  of  40  m.  falls  into  the  Indus  at  Attock.  From  Jalalabad 
downwards  the  river  is  navigable  by  boats  or  rafts  of  inflated 
skins,  and  is  considerably  used  for  purposes  of  commerce. 

KABYLBS,  or  Kabaxl,  a  oonfederatipn  of  tribes  in  Algeria, 
Tunisia,  and  a  few  oases  of  the  Sahara,  who  form  a  branch 
of  the  great  Berber  race.  Their  name  is  the  Arabic  gaWat 
(pL:  gabail),  and  was  at  first  indiscriminatdy  applied  by  the 
Arabs  to  all  Berber  peoples.  The  part  of  Algeria  which  they 
inhabit  is  usually  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  divisions-— Great 
Kabylia  and  Lesser  Kabylia,  the  former  bdng  also  known  as 
the  Kabylia  of  the  Jurjura  (also  called  Adrar  Budfd, "  Mountain 
of  Snow  ")•  Physically  many  Kabyles  do  nol  present  much 
contrast  to  the  Arabs  of  Algeria.  Both  Kabyle  and  Arab  are 
white  at  birth,  but  rapidly  grow  brown  through  exposure  to  air 
and  sunshine.    Both  have  in  general  brown  c>-e3  and  wavy  hair 
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_  ^,— .  rafc.**^.  TT.">-^    -.tr«  ^vk  hnmn  to  Jet  bbdL    In 

.•fc    -''  ^    ,j»v  »i«r-W^«.x  . .  ^t;  «u5acace  ia  favour  of  the  Rabyie, 

.,■-•'     ^  «vn?**''*  *»^''  ""  ^  ""*  bo»*«r  build  and  more  muscular. 

*  ,^^  ds*-":?    ktT^  S»ie^L    Smdc,  bowever.  of  ihc  purer 

V  ---  ^    .  $Lfcl?«*>  -=t  ^,>1a  proper  have  fair  skins,  ruddy  com- 

r*V^^  ^^  ^^^  •^  ?=^  •?«.    In  fact  there  are  two  distinct 

^.w-*""**^^-    |U^>^C5;  tinse   v^kh   by   much   admixture   have 

^**?^^*^  -na-*^  **  -^^^^  ***  negroid  Ij-pes,  and  those  which  prc- 

^-w-^"-^^    ^^:$M  fcatTKts*    Active,  cnerseUc  and  enterprising,  the 

^-  -^  '-^  .  *'^'r»  be  fe«nd  far  from  booM — as  a  soldier  in  the  French 

j^  >  r  "  "^      ^  vociman  in  ibe  towns,  as  a  field  labourer,  or  as  a 

^— '*       ,^-rsdeT  earning  the  mcaats  of  purchasing  his  bit  of  ground 

Y^r-      '^^li"*^  village.    Tbe  Kab>-ies  are  Mahommedans  of  the 

:.    >.-*   ^,^»ncb  and  tbe  Hafikite  rite,  looking  to  Morocco  as  the 

^  r-  -'-  *  "^^jitire  of  tbeir  rcUgioa.   Some  of  the  Kabyles  retain  their 

Z^jlt*^     y^Y  sp<«H,  wbik  others  have  more  or  less  completely 

^,er^'*"^     \raiic.    Tbc  best  known  of  the  Kabyle  dialects  is 

^3,:^^^;^\-e»  or  Ifiaoaaoaen,  those  speaking  it  havmg  been 

v^     ^^\^  t  be  northern  side  of  tbc  Jurjura  at  least  from  the  time 

•  :^  ^lildun;  it  »  the  principal  basis  of  Hanotcau's  Essai 

1^2*   %»^ir«  ^y'*  ^^'*«»    »S58).     Unlike   their  southern 

r^^^    ,bc  K*^y*»  ^^"^  w>  »lphabct,  and  their  literature  is 


of 


fC^z  ^^^^i^  5i««*  ^  ^*^  transmission,  for  the  most  part  by  pro- 
Z^A  »*  *i^cit«^  Hanoteau»$  PoisUt  populaircs  de  la  Kabylic 
r^c»<»*f  !,  (Paris,  1S67)  gives  the  text  and  translation  of  a 
>Z^  J^^^^le  »»»*>«  ^  historical  pieces,  proverbial  couplets  and 

r  J"'^-f^^  tPans.^187*):   Mctdiior  Joseph 

\  fl^aris,    iai5)  aotJ   MmtfM  et 

*■"  -  *  tranblation  ul  J  hn  JChatJua's 

1  .   Auc.ipii4ine,  Le,  h\i^yiei  H  la 

-  L:* '  »^  ' : '  "^  '"^■^"-  ;^i  ^jlicnt  .Ws.iA  (1^6,^  s ;  L.  J .  A. C 


%^^^i»  flihichlitsa  KpajnUns  thq  Bugti  hHb  from  those 
^  f*#*f**  ti  N  ^*^'"';»  ***  *  *^'=-  ^to  tbc  froQlkr  mouDLain 

.|;^^*t-  .  ^stf«J*  lot  150  m,  from  Jacobabad  to  Sibt,  with 
1Lt€^  *^^l  •  **<»^'^,  ''i  ^^  ^"^  0^  the  Sind  fronaer.   Area, 

Kw  ••iM^^JT'l'  J.'^-  '"'*  *^^i^  t^'.  ''fi^'^ii  <^on- 

THV  *^*  JJri  «<**■  ^**^J^^ef*^^^.  w^  once  (whtn  the  ancient 
»f^^*  *^  J?**d>^  Tt*  "^,^^*^^^  <>f  Candava)  a  much  trodOen 
«iy  «*  ^M>  *^  *  Jf  ,*  P^ctjcabfe  route  thcuigh  no  longer 
^  lrf^2t  ''^'if^  i^lmile  wherever  it  crui  be  irrigatal  by 
^■alrtl^LMi^* .    *i        J  ""^  ayrroutidiag  hills;  but  much 

iht9^^!^  P"^  "  idndy  vastc.    It  is  tnivciscd  by  the 

«C  t»^  2SS*  ***^I,  If*  ''^''"''^'^  '*  unhcaUhy  in  sujumcr. 

:«W^^^Ii«tJ^  ***  ^"^  ^  somnitpca  destructive  to  life. 

•fc*i  '•!5liiM>*  •^'T^  ^^  ^  '"^    Kachhi,  ibpuEti  subject 


^•^■fi  ^  ^^1**^^^^"'^^"="^  uader  the  tribd  ^sl'cm. 

^•v»<  ^^^:^  .  .'>^^'  Coafcicer.  vol.  vL  (Bombay,  1907). 

'  »  ^^^'    :,     -"    "^^^t  m  '  pper  Burma,  in- 
klan«p*w,  whft  i:i:e  known  on  the 
^  tfv  *"®  ^°  '^"^^  P^^  number  of 
i^  W#  kncKins,  ih^  ]  art  of  the  Kachin 
'ivtstratiori  in  the  Myitkyina 
Into  4Q  kachin  hill  tracts 
^^         (hex  I  r^  L ;  5  there  are  many 
_-    J!*-S**  *^  nor  Li  em  Shan  States. 
^^^,  «^  T*****  WJUuct  1 1  i  rci  .1  ghly  estimated  at 
^^ .  -.-n^iy  ^^^jig^MK^  **^^^  ^^^«E:^ ,  for  the  most  part 
^^jy*i^i«4  iN&«t!»ci«d  b>'  valleys,  all  leading 


CDuitry.  There  were 
of  i')oi.  Philologh:al 
ih.i:  the  progenitors 

tlefni  the  Zouave  dialect 
ouuB  «>  be  ao  r^*'  ^ 


of  the  Kachins  or  Chingpaw  were  the  Indo^Chfnese  race  who, 
before  the  beginnings  of  history,  but  after  the  Mdn-Annam  wave 
had  covered  Indo-China,  forMok  their  home  in  western  China 
to  pour  over  the  region  where  Tibet,  Assam,  Burma  and  China 
converge,  and  that  the  Chingpaw  are  the  residue  left  round  the 
headquarters  of  the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Chindwin  after  those 
branches,  destined  to  become  the  Tibetans,  the  Nagas,  the  Bur- 
mans  and  the  Kuki  Chins,  had  gone  westwards  and  southwards. 
In  the  middle  of  the  iglh  century  the  southern  limit  of  the 
Kachins  was  200  m.  farther  north  than  it  is  now.  Since  then 
the  race  has  been  drifting  steadily  southward  and  eastward, 
a  vast  aggregate  of  small  independent  clans  united  by  no 
common  government,  but  all  obeying  a  common  impulse  to 
move  outwards  from  their  original  seats  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  Now  the  Kachins  are  on  both  sides  of  the  border  of 
Upper  Burma,  and  are  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  by  frootier 
administrators.  According  to  the  Kachin  Hill  Tiibes  Regula- 
tion of  1895,  administrative  responsibility  is  accepted  by  the 
British  government  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy  for  the 
country  south  of  the  Nmaikha,  and  on  the  right  bank  for  the 
country  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  confluence  of  the  Malikha 
and  Nmaikha  through  the  northern  limit  of  the  Laban  district 
and  including  the  jade  mines.  The  tribes  north  of  this  line  were 
told  that  if  they  abstained  from  raiding  to  the  south  of  it  they 
would  not  be  interfered  with.  South  of  that  line  peace  was  to  be 
enforced  and  a  small  tribute  exacted,  with  a  minimum  of  inter- 
ference in  their  private  affairs.  On  the  British  side  of  the  border 
the  chief  objects  have  been  the  disarmament  of  the  tribes  and 
the  construction  of  frontier  and  internal  roads.  A  light  tribute 
is  exacted. 

The  Kachins  have  been  the  object  of  many  police  operations  and 
two  regular  expeditions:  (i)  Expedition  of  1 893-9 v  Bhamo  was 
occupied  by  the  British  on  the  38th  of  December  1885,  and  almost 
immediately  trouble  began.  Constant  punitive  measures  werecarried 
on  by  the  military  poUce;  but  in  December  1892  a  police  column 
proceeding  to  esublish  a  post  at  Sima  was  heavilv  attacked,  and 
simultaneously  the  town  of  Myitkyina  was  raided  by  Kachins.  A 
force  of  1 300  troops  was  sent  to  put  down  the  rising.  The  enemy 
received  their  final  blow  at  Palap,  out  not  before  three  officers  were 
killed,  three  wounded,  and  I03  sepoys  and  followers  killed  aod 
wounded.  (3)  Expedition  of  1895-90.  The  continued  misconduct 
of  the  Sana  Kachins  from  beyond  the  administrative  txmler  ren- 
dered punitive  measures  necessary.  They  had  remxuned  unpunisbed 
since  tneattackon  Myitkyina  in  Decembo- 1892.  Two  columns  were 
sent  up.  one  of  350  rifles  from  Myitkyina,  the  other  of  300  riBes 
from  Mogaung,  marching  in  December  1895.  The  resistance  was 
inagnificant,  and  the  operations  were  completel)r  sucoescfuL  A 
strong  force  of  military  police  b  stationed  at  Myitkyina,  with  several 
outposts  in  the  Kachm  hills,  and  the  country  b  never  wholly  free 
from  crimes  of  violence  committed  by  the  Kachins. 

KADXfR.  a  district  of  Mysore  state,  in  southern  India,  with  an 
area  of  2813  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  jfi'JS^,  showing  an  increase 
of  9%  in  the  decade.  The  larger  portion  of  the  district  consists 
of  the  Malnad  or  hill  country,  which  contains  some  of  the  wildest 
mountain  scenery  in  southern  India.  The  western  frontier  is 
formed  by  the  chain  of  the  Ghats,  of  which  the  highest  peaks 
are  the  Kudremukh  (6215  ft.)  and  the  Meruti  Gudda  (5451  ft.). 
The  centre  is  occupied  by  the  horse-shoe  range  of  the  Baba 
Budans,  containing  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Mysore,  Mulaingiri 
(63x7  ft.).  The  Maidan  or  plain  country  lying  beneath  the 
amphitheatre  formed  by  the  Baba  Budan  hills  is  a  most  fertile 
region,  well  watered,  and  with  the  famous  **  black  cotton  soil.** 
The  prindpal  rivers  are  the  Tunga  and  Bhadra,  which  rise  ncnr 
each  other  in  the  Ghats,  and  unite  to  form  the  Tungabhadra,  a 
tributary  of  the  Kistna.  The  eastern  region  is  watered  by  the 
Vedavati.  At  the  point  where  this  river  leaves  the  Baba  Budan 
hills  it  is  embanked  to  form  two  extensive  tanks  which  irrigate 
the  lower  valley.  From  all  the  rivers  water  b  drawn  off  into 
irrigation  channels  by  means  of  anicuts  or  weidL  The  chief 
natural  wealth  of  Kadur  b  in  its  forests,  which  contain  inex- 
haustible supplies  of  the  finest  timber,  especially  teak,  and  abo 
furnish  shelter  for  the  coffee  plantations.  Iron  b  found  and 
smelted  at  the  foot  of  the  hiUs,  and  corundum  exists  In  certaia 
localities.    Wild  beasts  and  game  are  numerous,  and  fish  art 
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The  laigett  town  it  Tarfkere  (pop.  xo,x64);  the  htadqaarters 
arc  at  Chikmagalur  (9515).  The  staple  crop  Is  rice,  chiefly 
grown  on  the  hUl  slopes,  where  the  natural  rainfall  is  sufficient, 
or  in  the  river  vaUey,  where  the  fields  can  be  irrigated.  Coffee 
cultivation  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  a  Mahommedan 
saint,  Baba  Budan,  more  than  two  centuries  ago;  but  it  first 
attracted  European  capital  in  184a  The  district  is  served  by 
the  Southern  Mahratta  railway. 

KAEKPFBR,  BNOELBRBCHT  (i65i>x7i6),  German  traveUer 
and  physician,  was  bora  on  the  x6th  of  November  X65X  at  Lemgo 
in  Lippe-Detmold,  Westphalia,  where  his  father  was  a  pastor. 
He  studied  at  Hamcln,  Lfineburg,  Hamburg,  Lfibeck  and 
Danzig,  and  after  graduating  Ph.D.  at  Cracow,  spent  four  years 
at  KGnigsberg  in  Prussia,  studying  medicine  and  natural  science. 
In  x68x  he*  visited  Upsala  in  Sweden,  where  he  was  offered 
inducements  to  settle;  but  his  desire  for  foreign  travel  led  him  to 
become  secretary  to  the  embassy  which  Charles  XI.  sent  through 
Russia  to  Persia  in  1683.  He  reached  Persia  by  way  of  Moscow, 
Kazan  and  Astrakhan,  landing  at  Nizabad  in  Daghcstan  after 
a  voyage  in  the  Caspian;  from  Shemakha  in  Shirvan  he  made  an 
expedition  to  the  Baku  peninsula,  being  perhaps  the  first  modem 
scientist  to  visit  these  fields  of  "eternal  fire."  In  X684  he 
arrived  in  Isfahan,  then  the  Persian  capitaL  When  after  a  stay 
of  more  than  a  year  the  Swedish  embassy  prepared  to  return, 
Kaempfer  joined  the  fleet  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  as  chief  surgeon,  and  in  spite  of  fever  caught 
at  Bander  Abbasi  he  found  opportunity  to  see  something  of 
Arabia  and  oi  many  of  the  western  coast-lands  of  India.  In 
September  1689  he  reached  Batavia;  spent  the  following  winter 
in  studying  Javanese  natural  history;  and  in  May  1690  set  out 
for  Japan  as  physician  to  the  embassy  sent  yearly  to  that  country 
by  the  Dutch.  The  ship  in  which  he  sailed  touched  at  Siam, 
whose  capita]  he  visited;  and  in  September  1690  he  arrived  at 
Nagasaki,  the  only  Japanese  port  then  open  to  foreigners. 
Kaempfer  stayed  two  years  in  Japan,  during  which  he  twice 
visited  Tdkyd.  His  adroitness,  insinuating  manners  and  medical 
skill  overcame  the  habitual  jealousy  and  reticence  of  the  natives, 
and  enabled  him  to  elicit  much  valuable  information.  In 
November  X692  he  left  Jaj)an  for  Java  and  Europe,  and  in 
October  x6q3  he  landed  at  Amsterdam.  Receiving  the  degree 
of  M.D.  at  Leiden,  he  settled  down  in  his  native  dty,  becom- 
ing also  pbysidan  to  the  count  of  Lippe.  He  died  at  Lemgo  on 
the  3nd  of  November  17 16. 

The  only  work  Kaempfer  lived  to  publish  was  Amoenitatttm 
txoHcarwn  polUicO'Physxco'medUaritm  fasciculi  V.  (Lemgo,  1712), 
a  selection  from  his  papers  giving  results  of  his  invaluable  observa- 
tions in  Georgia,  Persia  and  Japan.  At  his  death  the  unpublished 
manuscripts  were  purchased  qy  Sir  Hans  Sloanc,  and  conveyed  to 
England.  Among  them  was  aJJistory  of  Japan,  translated  from  the 
manuscript  into  English  by  J.G.Scheuchzer  and  published  at  London, 
in  3  vols.,  in  1727.  The  orijrinal  German  has  never  been  published, 
the  extant  German  version  being  taken  from  the  English.  Besides 
Jai>ane5e  history,  this  book  contains  a  description  of  the  political, 
social  and  physical  state  of  the  country  in  the  17th  century.  For 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years  it  remained  the  chief  source  of  informa- 
tion for  the  general  reader,  and  is  still  not  wholly  obsolete.  A  life 
of  the  author  is  prrfixed  to  the  History. 

KAPPA,  a  country  of  N.E.  Africa,  part  of  the  Abyssinian 
empire.  Kaffa  proper  (formerly  known  also  as  Gomara)  has 
an  area  of  little  more  than  5000  sq.  m.,  but  the  name  is  used 
in  a  general  sense  to  include  the  neighbouring  territories  of 
Gimirra,  Jimma,  Ennarea^  &c.  In  thb  larger  acceptation  Kaffa 
extends  roughly  from  6"  to  9^  N.  and  from  35^  to  $7^*  £.  It 
forms  the  S.W.  part  of  the  great  Abyssinian  plateau  and  consists 
of  broken  table-land  deeply  scored  by  mountain  torrents  and 
densely  wooded.  Hie  general  elevation  is  about  8000  ft.,  while 
several  peaks  arc  over  10,000  ft.  From  the  western  slopes  of 
the  plateau  descend  headsUeams  of  the  Sobat.  The  principal 
river  however  is  the  Omo,  the  chief  feeder  of  Lake  Rudolf. 
Kaffa  proper  is  believed  to  be  the  native  home  of  the  coffee  plant 
(whence  the  name),  which  grows  in  profusion  on  the  mountain 
sides.  The  principal  town  was  Bonga,  yl°  N.,  36*  xa'  E.,  a 
great  trading  cenue,  but  the  Abyssinian  headquarters  are  at 
Anderacha,  about  13  m.  S.S.W.  of  Bonga.    Jiren,  the  capital 


of  Jlnuna,  60  m.  N.E.  of  Bonga,  is  a  stfll  more  Important  town, 
its  weekly  market  being  attended  by  some  20,000  persons. 

A  great  variety  of  races  inhabit  these  countries  of  southern 
Ethiopia.  The  Kaficho  (peode  of  Kaffa  proper)  are  said  to  be 
of  the  same  stock  as  the  nortnera  Abyssinians  and  to  have  been 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  country  by  the  Mahommedan 
invasion  of  the  x6th  century.  Thus  Jimma,  immediately  north 
of  Kaffa  proper,  is  peopled  by  Mahommedan  Gallas.  The 
Kaficho,  though  much  mixed  with  Galla  blood,  retained  their 
Christianity  and  a  knowledge  of  Geez,  the  ecclesiastical  tongue 
of  Abyssinia.  The  ordinary  language  of  the  Kaficho  has  no 
outward  resemblance  to  modern  Abyssinian.  Their  speech  was, 
however,  stated  by  Dr  C.  T.  Beke  {c.  1850)  to  be  cognate  with 
the  Gonga  tongue,  spoken  in  a  portion  of  Damot,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Abai.  Kaffa,  after  having  been  ruled  by  independent 
sovereigns,  who  were  also  suzerains  of  the  neighbouring  states, 
was  about  xSq^  conquered  by  the  Abyssinians.  The  first 
European  explorer  of  Kaffa  was  Antoine  de'Abbadie,  who  visited 
it  in  X843.  Not  until  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century  was 
the  coimtry  accurately  mapped. 

KAFFIR  BREAD,  in  botany,  the  popular  name  for  a  species 
of  Encephalarios  (£.  caffra)j  one  of  the  cycads,  a  native  of  South 
Afric«!,  so  called  from  the  farinaceous  food-stuff  which  is  found  at 
the  apex  of  the  stem  (Gr.^i',in,  icc^aXi^, head,  and  &pro$,  bread). 
It  is  a  tree  reaching  nearly  20  ft.  in  height,  with  very  stiff, 
spreading  pinnate  leaves  3  to  4  ft.  long  and  recurving  at  the  tip. 
The  spedes  of  Encephalarios,  which  are  natives  of  tropical  and 
South  Africa,  form  handsome  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
plants;  some  species  are  effectively  used  in  subtropical  gardening 
in  the  summer  months. 

KAFFIRS  (Arabic  Kafir,  an  unbeliever),  a  name  given  by  the 
Arabs  to  the  native  races  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  The  terra 
was  current  along  the  east  coast  at  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  passed  from  them  to  the  Dutch  and  English,  and  to  the 
natives  themselves  under  the  form  of  Kafulc  There  are  no 
general  or  collective  national  names  for  these  peoples,  and  the 
various  tribal  divisions  are  mostly  designated  by  historical  or 
legendary  chiefs,  founders  of  dynasties  or  hereditary  chief- 
taincies. The  term  has  no  real  ethnological  value,  for  the  Kaffirs 
have  no  national  unity.  To-day  it  is  used  to  describe  that  large 
family  of  Bantu  negroes  inhabiting  the  greater  part  of  the  Cape, 
the  whole  of  Natal  and  Zululand,  and  the  Portuguese  dominions 
on  t  he  east  coast  south  of  the  Zambezi.  The  name  is  also  loosely 
applied  to  any  negro  inhabitant  of  South  Africa.  For  example, 
the  Bechuana  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  are  usually 
called  Kaffirs. 

The  Kaffirs  are  divisible  into  two  great  branches:  the  Ama- 
Zulu  with  the  Ama-Swazi  and  Ama-Tonga  and  the  Kaffirs  proper, 
represented  by  the  Ama-Xosa,  the  Tembu  {q.v.)  and  the  Pondo 
(g.v.).  Hence  the  compound  term  Zulu-Kaffir  applied  in  a 
collective  sense  to  all  the  Kaffir  peoples.  Intermediate  between 
these  two  brandies  were  several  broken  tribes  now  coUectively 
known  as  Ama-Fengu,  ue.  "  wanderers  "  or  "  needy  "  pec^le, 
from  fen$ma,  to  seek  service'  (see  FxNCo). 

The  tamiflcations  of  the  Kaffirs  proper  cannot  be  understood 
without  reference  to  the  national  geneak)gies,  most  of  the  tribal 
names,  as  already  stated,  being  those  of  real  or  reputed  founders 
of  dynasties.  Thus  the  term  Ama-Xosa  means  simply  the  "  people 
of  Xosa,"  a  somewhat  mythical  chief  supposed  to  have  flourished 
about  the  year  1530.  Ninth  in  descent  from  his  son  Toguh  was 
Polo,  who  died  abcnjt  1780,  leaving  two  sons,  Ozaleka  and  Rarabf 
(pronounced  Kha-Kha-be),  from  whom  came  the  Ama-Gcaleka, 
Ama-Dhlambe  (T'slambics)  and  the  Ama-Ngquika  (Gaika  or 
Sandili's  people).  The  Pondo  do  not  descend  from  Xosa,  but 
prol>abIy  from  an  elder  brother,  while  the  Tembu,  though  apparently 
representing  a  youager  branch,  are  regarded  by  all  the  Kaffir  tribes 
as  the  royal  race.    Hence  the  Gcaleka  chief,  who  is  the  head  of  all 


'  The  Ama-Fcngu  are  regarded  both  by  the  Zulu  and  Ama-Xosa 
as  slaves  or  out-castes,  without  any  right  to  the  privileges  of  true- 
bom  Kaffirs.  Any  tribes  which  become  broken  and  mixed  would 
probably  be  regarded  as  Ama-Fengu  by  the  other  Kaffirs.  Hence 
the  multiplicity  of  clans,  such  as  the  Ama-Bele,  Aba-Scmbotwcni 
Ama-Zizi.  Ama-Kuze,  Aba-Sekunene,  Ama-Ntokazc,  Ama-T«yeni 
Aba-Shwawa.  &c.,  all  of  whom  are  collectively  grouped  as  Ami* 
Fengu.  ^,,,._,..__.,    , ^.^ 
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the  Anui'Xosa  tribes,  always  takes  his  first  or  "  great  wife  "  from 
the  Tembu  royal  family,  and  her  issue  alone  have  any  claim  to 
the  succession.  The  subjoined  genealogical  tree  will  place  Kaffir 
relations  in  a  dearer  light  :— 

Zuide  (1500?),  reputed  founder  of  the  natioxL 

Tembu.  Xosa  (1530?).  Mpondo. 

Ama-Tembu            Toguh.                     (  ] 

(Tambookies),                                Ama-Mponda,  Ama-M^oodu- 

Tembuland      Palo  (oh.  1780?),    between  river  mist 

and  Emigrant      loth  in  descent      Umtata  and  | 

Tembuland.         from  Xosa.               NataL  Abelungu 

J (dispersed?) 


Gcaleka. 

Klanta. 

Hinza. 

KrelL 

Ama-Gcaleka 

(Galcka), 
between  the 
Bashee  and 
Umtau  rivers. 


I 

Rafabe 
(Khakhabe). 


OmJao. 

Ngqika. 

Macomo 

TyaU. 

Sandili. 


Ama•^fgaika 
Amatola  hignlands. 


Mbalu.      '     NdhUmbe 

Ama>MbaIus.  Ama-Ndiilambes 
Ama-Gwali.      or  T'slambics, 
Ama-Ntinde.       between  the 

Ama-Gqunuk-  Keiskamma  and 
webi.        Great  Kei  rivers. 
Ama-Vclclo. 
Ama-Baxa. 
Imi-Dange. 

Imi-Dushane. 


Ama-Khakhabe. 


Ama-Xosa. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  as  representing  the  elder  branch,  the  Gcalcka 
stand  apart  from  the  rest  of  Xosa's  descendants,  whom  they  group 
collectively  as  Ama-Rarabc  (Ama-Khakhabe).  and  whose  genealogies, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Gaikas  and  T'slambies,  are  very  confused. 
The  Ama-Xosa  country  lies  mainly  between  the  Keiskama  and 
Umtata  rivers. 

The  Zulu  call  themselves  Abantu  ba-lCwa-ZuIu,  i.e.  **  people  of 
Zulu's  land,"  or  briefly  Bakwa^Zulu,  from  a  legendary  chief  Zulu, 
founder  of  the  royal  dynasty.  Thev  were  originally  an  obscure  tribe 
occupying  the  basin  of  the  Umfofosi  river,  |i)ut  rose  suddenly  to 
power  under  Chaka,^  who  had  been  brought  up  among  the  ncigh- 
bourinf^  and  powerful  Umtetwas,  and  who  succeeded  the  chiefs  of 
that  tribe  and  of  his  own  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 
But  the  true  mother  tribe  seems  to  have  been  the  extinct  Ama- 
Ntombela,  whence  the  Ama-Tefulu,  the  U'ndwande,  U'mlclas, 
U'mtetwas  and  many  others,  all  absorbed  or  claiming  to  be  true 
Zulus.  But  they  are  only  so  by  political  subjection,  and  the  gradual 
adoption  of  the  Zulu  dress,  usages  and  speech.  Hence  in  most  cases 
the  term  Zulu  implies  political  rather  than  blood  relationship. 
This  remark  applies  also  to  the  followers  of  Mosilikatze  (properly 
Umsilikazi),  who,  after  a  fierce  struggle  with  the  Bcchuana,  founded 
about  I  Sao  a  second  Zulu  state  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Orange 
river.  In  1837  most  of  them  were  driven  northwards  by  the  Boers 
and  are  now  known  as  Matabele. 

The  origin  of  the  ZuIu-KafBr  race  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy.  It  is  obvious  that  they  are  not  the  aborigines 
of  their  present  domain,  whence  in  comparatively  recent  limes — 
since  the  beginning  of  the  i6lh  century— they  have  displaced 
the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  of  fundamentally  distinct  stock. 
They  themselves  are  conscious  of  their  foreign  origin.  Yet 
they  are  closely  allied  in  speech  (see  Bantu  Languages)  and 
phyaque  to  the  sunounding  Basuto,  Bcchuana  and  other  mem- 
bers ol  the  great  South  African  Negroid  family.  Hence  their 
appearance  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  continent  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  gradual  onward  movement  of  the  populations 
pressing  southward  on  the  Hottentot  and  Bushman  domain. 
The  specific  differences  in  speech  and  appearance  by  which  they 
arc  distinguished  from  the  other  branches  of  the  family  must 
in  the  same  way  be  explained  by  the  altered  conditions  of  their 
new  habitat.  Hence  it  is  that  the  farther  they  have  penetrated 
southwards  the  farther  have  they  become  differentiated  from 
the  pure  Negro  type.  Thus  the  light  and  dear  brown  complexion 

*  Seventh  in  descent  from  Zulu,  through  Kumede,  Makeba, 
Punga.  Ndaba,  Yama  and  Tezengakona  or  Scnzangakona  (Bleek, 

Zulu  L*:££nds'^. 


prevalent  amongst  the  southern  Tembu  becomes  gradmlly 
darker  as  we  proceed  northwards,  passing  at  last  to  the  blue> 
black  and  s^pia  of  the  Ama-Swazi  and  Tekeza.  Even  many  of 
the  mixed  Fingo  tribes  are  of  a  polished  ebony  colour,  like  that 
of  the  Jolofs  and  other  Senegambian  negroes.  The  Kaffir  hair 
is  uniformly  of  a  woolly  texture.  The  head  is  dolichocephalic, 
but  it  is  also  high  or  long  vertically,*  and  it  is  in  this  feature  oC 
hypsistenocephaly  (hdght  and  length  combined)  that  the  Kaffir 
presents  the  most  striking  contrast  with  the  pure  Negro.  But, 
the  nose  being  generally  rather  broad '  and  the  lips  thick,  the 
Kaffir  face,  though  somewhat  oval,  is  never  regular  in  the 
European  sense,  the  deviations  being  normally  in  the  dIrectloD 
of  the  Negro,  with  which  race  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  skin 
again  connects  the  Kaffirs.  In  stature  they  rank  next  to  the 
Patagonians,  Polynesians  and  West  Africans,  averaging  from 
5  ft.  9  in.  to  s  ft.  zi  in.,  and  even  6  ft.^  They  arc  slim,  well- 
proportioned  and  muscular.  Owing  to  the  hanl  Lfe  they  lead, 
the  women  are  generally  inferior  in  appearance  to  the  men. 
except  amongst  the  Zulu,  and  espedally  the  Tembu.  Hence 
in  the  matrimonial  market,  while  the  Ama-Xosa  girl  realizes  no 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  head  of  cattle,  the  Tembu  belle  letches 
as  many  as  forty,  and  if  especially  fine  eyen  eighty. 

The  more  wariike  tribes  were  usually  arrayed  in  leopard  or  oac 
skins,  of  late  years  generally  replaced  by  European  blankets,  with 
feather  head-dresses,  coral  and  meul  ornaments,  bead  armleu  and 
necklaces.  The  Makua  and  a  few  others  practise  tattooing,  and  the 
Ama-Xosa  are  fond  of  painting  or  smearing  their  bodies  with  red 
ochre.  Their  arms  consist  chiefly  of  ox-hide  shiekls  4  to  6  ft.  long, 
the  kerrie  or  club,  and  the  assegai,  of  which  there  are  two  klncb, 
one  long,  with  9-in.  narrow  blade,  for  throwing,  the  other  short,  with 
broad  blade  1 3  to  18  in.  long,  for  stabbing.  The  dwelliogs  are  simple 
conical  huts  grouped  in  kraals  or  villages.  Although  catrie  form  their 
chief  wealth,  and  hunting  and  stock-breeding  their  main  pursuitsL 
many  have  turned  to  husbandry.  The  Zulu  raise  rcg^r  crops  <n 
"  mealies  "  (maize),  and  the  Pondo  cultivate  a  species  of  millet* 
tobacco,  water  melons,  yams  and  other  vegetables.  Milk  (never 
taken  fresh),  millet  and  maize  form  the  staples  of  food,  and  meat 
is  seldom  eaten  except  in  time  of  war. 

A  young  Kaffir  attains  man's  esute  socially,  not  at  puberty,  but 
upon  his  marriage.  Polygyny  is  the  rule  and  each  wife  is  regarded 
as  adding  dignity  to  the  household.  Marriage  is  by  purchase,  the 
price  being  paid  in  cattle.  Upon  the  husband's  death  faihily  life 
IS  continued  under  the  headship  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  house,  the 
widows  by  virtue  of  levirate  becoming  the  property  of  the  uncle  or 
nearest  males,  not  sons.  A  son  inherits  and  honourably  liquidate^ 
if  he  can.  his  father's  debts.         ^  • 

Mentally  the  Kaffirs  are  superior  to  the  Negro.  In  their  stxrtal 
and  political  relations  they  display  treat  tact  and  intelligence; 
they  are  remarkably  brave,  warlike  and  hospitable,  and  were  honest 
and  truthful  until  through  contact  with  the  whites  they  became 
suspicious,  revengeful  and  thievish,  besidesacquirins  most  European 
vices.  Of  religion  as  ordinarily  understood  they  have  very  little, 
and  have  certainly  never  developed  any  mythologies  or  dogmatic 
systems.  It  is  more  than  doubtfuP  whether  they  had  originally 
formed  any  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Some  conception,  however, 
of  a  future  state  is  implied  by  a  strongly  developed  worship  of 
ancestry,  and  by  a  belief  in  spirits  and  ghosts  to  whom  sacrifices  are 
made.  There  are  no  idob  or  priests,  but  belief  in  witchcraft  formeriy 
gave  the  "  witch-doctor  "  or  medicine-man  overwhelming  power.* 
Circuroddon  and  polygyny  are  universal:  the  former  is  sometiroes 
attributed  to  Mahommedan  influences,  but  has  really  prevailed 
almost  everywhere  in  East  Africa  from  the  remotest  time. 

Dearer  than  anything  else  to  the  Kaflir  are  his  cattle;  and  many 
ceremonial  observances  io  connexion  with  them  were  once  the  mle. 
Formerly  ox-radng  was  a  common  sport,  the  oxen  running,  ridcrkss, 
over  a  ten-mile  course.  The  owner  of  a  champion  racing  ox  u-as  a 
popular  hero,  and  these  racers  were  valued  at  hundreds  of  head  of 
cattle.  Cattle  are  the  currency  of  the  Kaffirs  in  their  wild  state. 
Ten  to  twenty  head  are  the  pnce  of  a  wife.    When  a  girl  marries. 


■  P.  Topinard.  Anthropology  (1878).  p.  274. 

■  This  feature  varies  considerably,  "  m  tne  T'slambie  tribes  bong 
broader  and  more  of  the  Negro  shape  than  in  the  Gaika  or  Gcaleka. 
while  among  the  Ama-Tembu  and  Ama-M pondo  it  assumes  more  of 
the  European  character.  In  many  of  them  the  perfect  Grecian  and 
Roman  noses  are  discernible  "  (Fleming's  Kaffraria,  p.  92). 

<  Gustav  Fritsch  gives  the  mean  of  the  Ama-Xosa  as  1*718  metres, 
less  than  that  of  the  Guinea  Negro  (l  734),  but  mors  than  the  Ei^^ 
(1-708)  and  Scotch  (1-710). 

'  Since  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  missions  nave  gained  hundreds  of  thousands  of  converts 
among  the  Kaffirs.  Purdy  native  Christian  churctes  hare  also 
been  organized. 
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her  f*ther  (jt  well  off)  presents  her  ^ritli  a  eow  from  his  herd. 
This  animal  u  called  tUmtuntu  or  "  floer  of  good  "  and  is  regarded  as 
sacred.  It  mast  never  be  killed  nor  may  its  descendants,  as  long 
as  it  lives.  A  hair  of  its  tail  is  tied  round  the  neck  of  each  child 
immediately  after  birth.  In  large  kraals  there  is  the  "  dancing-ox," 
usually  of  red  colour.  Its  horns  are  trained  to  peculiar  shapes  by 
early  mutilations.  It  figures  in  many  ceremonies  when  it  is  paid 
a  kind  of  knee-worship. 

The  Kaffirs  have  three,  not  four,  seasons:  "Green  Heads," 
"  Kindness"  and  "Cutting";  the  first  and  last  referring  to  the 
crops,  the  second  to  the  "  warm  weather."  Women  and  children 
only  eat  after  the  men  are  satisfied.  A  light  beer  made  from 
sorghum  b  the  national  drink: 

&  the  few  industries  the  chief  are  copper  and  iron  smelting, 
practised  by  the  Tembu,  Zulu  and  Swazi,  wno  manufacture  Weapons, 
spoons  and  agricultural  implements  both  for  their  own  use  and  for 
trade.  The  Swazi  display  some  taste  in  wood-carving,  and  others 
prepare  a  peculiar  water-tight  vessel  of  grass.  Characteristic  of  this 
race  is  their  neglect  of  the  art  of  navigation.  Not  the  smallest 
boats  are  ever  oiade  for  croesiiw  the  rivers,  much  less  for  venturing 
on  the  sea,  except  by  the  Makazana  of  Delagoa  Bay  and  by  the 
Zambezi  people,  who  have  canoes  and  flat-bottomed  boats  made  of 
planks. 

The  Kaffir  race  had  a  distinct  and  apparently  very  old  political 
system,  which  may  be  described  as  a  patriarchal  monarchjr  limited 
by  a  powerful  aristocracy.  Under  British  rule  the  tribal  indepen- 
dence of  the  Kaffirs  has  disappeared.  Varying  degrees  of  autonomy 
have  been  granted,  but  the  supreme  powers  of  the  chiefs  have  gone, 
the  Swazi  being  in  1904  the  last  to  be  bc^ht  to  order.  In  the 
Transkeian  Territories  tribal  organizatbn  CUsts.  but  it  is  modified 
by  special  legisbtion  and  the  natives  are  under  the  control  of 
special  magistrates.  To  a  considerable  extent  in  Natal  and  throueh- 
out  Zululand  the  Kaffirs  arc  placed  in  reserves,  where  triBal 
organization  is  kept  up  under  European  supervision.  In  Basuto- 
land  the  tribal  organization  is  very  strong,  and  the  power  of  chiefs 
is  upheld  by  the  imperial  government,  which  exercises  general 
supervision.        ^ 

See  Gustav  Fntsch,  DU  Eingehoretun  SUdafrikas,  with  atlas,  30 
plates  and  I30  typkal  heads  (Breslau,  1872);  W.  H.  I.  Bleek, 
Ccmparmtive  Cramtmar  of  the  South  African  Languops  (London  and 
Cape  Town,  pt.  I,  1862;  pt.  ii.,  1869):  Th^.  Hahn,  (musrfsdgt 
€iner  Gmmmsiik  des  HftFo  (Beilin*  i^S7}:  l^^r  Colenso,  Grammar  tj^ 
tfiF  Zuitt-Kajir  f^ttetia^e  (i^5S>;  Girard  de  Kiallc,  Let  PeupUs  £f 
i'AJriqtif  tt  df  t'Amirimtf  (P^iri*,  ift*o>;  G.  W.  Stow,  The  Native 
koi^i  fif  South  AJfrira  (Londofip  t^^) ;  G.  McC  Theal,  History  and 
Elhmtfaphy  i»f  S^uih  Afriia,  /joj  h  rfQS  i}  vols.,  London,  1907- 
igio)  a  Of]  fi  i^io  fY  ijf  S<>^fft  Ajrk^  iiit*  I?0S  i5  vols.,  London,  1908), 
epccUII/  vixlualile  far  thi? jM4in«l  history  tiF  ti-^  Kaffirs;  Caesar  C 


(Hamburff,  IQ03); 
Afric 


Henkcl,   Th*  Natire  at  Transk^itm   Tfrrj^m. 

Ttu  Natkrt  af  South  Afriaa  U^th  ^^d  in  5tQm\,T%4  So%uk African 

Nala€t  (190H);  Dudluy  Kidd,  Tkt  Eiirnfidi  Kafir  (1904)  and  Kafir 

Sociaiism*    The  Ust  four  tHioki»  deal  wiib  the  many  social  and 

ftonomic  qumions  raised  by  the  contact  of  ihe  Kaffir  races  with 

European^ 

KAFFRARIA.  the  descriptive  name  given  to  the  S.E.  part  of 
the  Cape  province.  South  Africa.  Kaffraria,  i.e.  the  land  of  the 
Kaffirs  iq.v.)f  is  no  longer  an  official  designation.  It  used  to  com- 
prise the  districts  now  known  as  King  William's  Town  and 
East  London,  which  formed  British  Kaffraria,  annexed  to  Cape 
Colony  in  1865,  and  the  territory  beyond  the  Kei  River  south  of 
(he  Drakensberg  Mountains  as  far  as  the  Natal  frontier,  known 
as  Kaffraria  proper.  As  a  geographical  term  it  is  still  used  to 
indicate  the  Transkeian  territories  of  the  Cape  provinces  com- 
prising the  four  administrative  divisions  of  Transkci,  Pondoland, 
Tcmbuland  and  Griqualand  East,  incorporated  into  Cape 
Colony  at  various  periods  between  1879  &n<l  1^4*  Thty  have  a 
total  area  of  18,310  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  (1904)  of  834,644, 
of  whom  16,777  were  whites.  Excluding  Pondoland — not 
counted  previously  to  1904 — the  population  bad  increased  from 
487,364  in  1891  to  631,887  in  1904. 

Physical  Features. — ^The  physical  characteristics  of  Kaffraria  bear 
a  general  resemblance  to  triosc  of  the  Cape  province  proper.  The 
country  rines  from  sea-level  in  a  aeries  of  terraces  to  the  run^  range 
of  the  Drakensberg.  Between  that  range  and  the  coast-lands 
are  many  subsidiary  ranges  with  fertile  valleys  through  which  a 
large  number  of  rivers  make  their  way  to  the  Indian  OcAn.  These 
rivers  have  very  rapid  falls  in  comparison  to  their  length  and  when 
less  than  40  m.  from  the  coast  are  still  2000  ft.  above  sea-leveL 
The  chief,  beginning  at  the  south,  arc  the  Kei,  the  Bashee,  the 
Umtata,  the  St  Joan's  or  Umzimvubu,  and  the  Umtamvuna, 
which  separates  Kaffraria  from  NaUl.  The  St  John's  River  rises 
in  the  Drakensberg  near  the  Basuto-Natal  frontier.  The  rivor 
valley  has  a  length  of  140  m.,  the  river  with  iu  many  twists  being 
double  that  length.     It  receives  numerous  uibuUrics.  one.  the 


Tsttca.  potseasing  a  magnificent  waterfall,  the  river  leaping  over  ao 
almost  vertical  precipice  of  375  ft.  The  St  lohn's  reaches  the 
sea  between  precipitous  cliffs  some  1 200  ft.  high  and  covered  with 
verdure.  The  mouth  is  obstructed  by  a  sand  bar  over  which  ther6 
is  14  ft.  of  water.  None  of  the  rivers  of  Kaffraria  except  the 
St  John's  is  navigable. 

Kaffraria  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  in  South  Africa.  The 
mountain  gorges  abound  in  fine  trees,  thick  forest  and  bush  cover 
the  river  tanks,  grass  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  lower  regions,  and 
the  lowlands  and  valleys  are  favourable  to  almost  any  kind  of  fruit, 
field  and  garden  cultivation.  The  coast  districts  are  very  hot  in 
summer,  the  temperature  from  October  to  April  on  an  average 
varying  from  70*  to  90'*  F.,  while  in  winter  the  day  temperature  is 
seldom  below  ^o*,  though  the  nights  are  very  cold.  But  the  varia- 
tion in  altitude  places  climates  of  all  grades  within  easy  reach, 
from  the  burning  coast  to  the  often  snow<lad  mountain.  Thunder- 
storms are  freouent  in  summer;  the  winters  are  generally  dry. 
On  the  whole  the  climate  is  extremely  healthy.  At  St  John's  are 
sulphur  springs. 

A  considerable  area  is  devoted  to  the  raising  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals,  especially  in  the  northern  district  (Grkiualand  East),  where 
in  the  higher  valleys  are  many  farms  owned  by  Europeans.  Large 
quantities  of  stock  are  raised.  Most  of  the  land  is  held  by  the 
natives  under  tribal  tenure,  and  the  ease  with  which  their  wants  are 
supplied  »  detrimental  to  the  full  cultivation  of  the  land.  Kaffraria 
is,  however,  one  of  the  chief  recruitine  erounds  for  labour  throughout 
SQuth  Africa.    Most  of  the  white  innabitants  are  engaged  in  trade. 

Towns  and  Communicatian, — ^The  chief  town  u  Kokstad  iq.9.), 
pop.  (1904),  3903,  the  capital  of  Griqualand  East.  Umtata  (3100  ft. 
above  the  sea,  pop.  a^)  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  capital  of 
Tcmbuland,  is  the  residence  of  an  assistant  chief  magistrate.Oiead- 

Juarters  of  a  division  of  the  Cape  Mounted  RiHes,  and  seat  of  the 
>ngltcan  bishopric  of  Kaffraria.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  a  Gothic  structure,  built  1901-1906,  and  the  town-halM 
a  fine  building  in  Renaissance  style,  erected  1907-1908.  Port  St  John 
is  the  chief  town  in  Pondobnd,  and  the  only  harbour  of  the  country. 
Buttcrworth  is  the  chief  town  in  Transkei.  Cala  (pop.  about  1000), 
in  the  N.W.  part  of  Tembuland,  is  the  educational  centre  of  Kaffraria. 
A  railway,  107  m.  long,  the  first  link  in  the  direct  Cape-Natal  line, 
runs  from  Indwe,  65  m.  from  Sterkstroom  function  on  the  main 
line  from  East  London  to  the  Transvaal,  to  Madear,  an  agricultural 
centre  in  Griqualand  East.  Another  railway  parallel  but  south  pf 
that  described  also  traverses  Kaffraria.  Starting  from  Amabelc, 
a  station  on  the  main  line  from  East  London  to  the  north,  it  goes 
via  Buttcrworth  (133  m.  from  East  London)  to  Umtata  (334  m.l. 

Administration  and  Justice. — ^The  Cape  administrative  and  judicial 
system  is  in  force,  save  as  modified  by  special  enactments  of  the 
Cape  pariiament.  A  "  Native  Territories  Penal  Code  "  which  came 
into  operatbn  on  the  1st  of  January  1887  governs  the  relations  of 
the  natives,  who  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  chief  magistrate 
(resident  at  Cape  Town)  with  subordinate  magistrates  in  the  Terri- 
tories. In  civil  affairs  the  tribal  organization  and  native  Uiws  are 
maintained.  No  chief,  however,  exercises  criminal  jurisdktion.  Since 
1898  certain  provisions  of  the  Glen  Grey  Act  have  been  applied 
to  Kaffraria  (see  Glen  Grey).  The  revenue  is  included  in  the  ordi- 
nary budget  of  the  (^pe  province.  The  expenditure  on  Kaffraria 
considerably  exceeds  the  revenue  derived  from  it.  The  franchise 
laws  are  the  same  as  in  the  Cape  proper.  Though  the  Kaffira  out- 
number the  whites  by  fifty  to  one,  white  men'  form  the  bulk  of  the 
electorate,  which  in  1904  numbered  4778. 

£e/^i9fi. —Numbers  of  Protestant  missionary  societies  have 
churches  and  educational  establishments  in  Kaffraria.  but,  except 
in  Fingoland,  the  bulk  of  the  Kaffira  are  heathen.  The  Griquas 
profess  Christianity  and  have  their  own  churches  and  ministers. 
The  Anglican  diocese  of  St  John's,  Kaffraria,  was  founded  in  1873. 

Annexation  to  the  Cape.— The  story  of  the  conflicts  between 
the  Kaffir  tribes  and  the  Cape  colonists  is  told  under  Cafe 
Colony.  As  early  as  1819  Kaffirland,  or  Kaffraria,  was  held 
not  to  extend  west  beyond  the  Keiskamma  River.  'The  region 
east  of  that  river  as  far  as  the  Kei  River  became  in  1847  the 
Crown  colony  of  Britbh  Kaffraria,  and  was  annexed  to  Cape 
Colony  in  1 86$.  The  Transkeian  territories  remained  in  nominal 
independence  tmtil  1875,  when  the  Tembu  sought  British  pro- 
tection. An  inter-tribal  war  in  1877  between  Flngo  and  Gcalcka 
resulted  in  the  territory  of  the  Gcaleka  chief  Kreli  being  occupied 
by  the  British.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1879  that  FingoUnd 
and  the  Idutywa  Reserve,  together  with  the  district  then 
commonly  called  Noman's-Iand,  were  proclaimed  an  integral 
part  of  the  Cape.  About  this  time  most  of  ^he  rest  of 
Kaffraria  came  under  British  control,  but  it  was  1885  before 
Gcakkaiand,  the  coast  region  of  Transkei,  and  the  various  dis- 
tricts comprising  Tembuland— Bomvanaland  on  the  coast,  Tcm- 
buland Proper  and  Emigrant  Tembuland — were  annexed  to  the 
colony.    By  the  annexation,  the  frontier  of  the  colony  was 
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carried  to  the  Umtata  River,  so  that  by  1885  only  Pondotand, 
fronting  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  separated  the  Cape  from  Natal. 
In  Pondoland,  Port  Si  John,  proclaimed  British  territory  in  1881, 
was,  along  with  the  lower  reaches  of  the  St  John's  River,  incor- 
porated with  Cape  Colony  in  1884;  in  1S86  the  Xesibe  country 
<Mount  AylifiT)  was  annexed  to  the  Cape  and  added  to  Griqua- 
land  East;  and  in  the  following  year  Rhode  Valley  was  included 
within  the  boundary  line.  The  rest  of  Pondoland,  chiefly  in  virtue 
of  a  British  protectorate  established  over  all  the  coast  region 
in  1885,  was  already  more  or  less  under  British  control,  and  in 
1894  it  was  annexed  to  the  Cape  in  its  entirety.  Thus  the  whole 
of  Kaffraria  was  incorporated  in  Cape  Colony,  with  the  exception 
of  some  1550  sq.  m.,  then  part  of  Noman's-land,  annexeid  by 
Natal  in  1866  and  named  Alfred  county.  To  the  wise  adminis- 
tration of  Major  Sir  Henry  G.  Elliot,  who  served  in  Kadraria  in 
various  official  capacities  fromt  1877  to  1903,  the  country  owes 
much  of  its  prosperity. 

Particulars  concerning  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  Kaffraria 
follow. 

Criqualand  East  (area,  7594  sq.  m.)*  so  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  OriquaUutd  West,  a  district  north  of  the  Orange  River,  lies 
between  Basutoland  (N.W.).  Natal  (N.E.).  Tembuland  (S.\V.) 
and  Ponddand  (S.E.).  It  occupies  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Drakensberv  or  the  fertile  valleys  at  their  feet.  It  includes  most  of 
the  region  formerly  called  NonunVIand,  and  afterwards  named 
Adam  Kok's  Land  from  the  Griqua  chief  who  occupied  it  in  1863 
with  the  consent  of  the  British  authorities,  and  governed  the 
country  till  his  death  in  1876.  establishing  a  votksraad  on  the  Dutch 
model.  The  Griquas  are  still  ruled  by  an  officially  appointed  head- 
man. The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Basutos  and  Kaffirs 
(Pondomisi,  Ama-Eaica  and  other  tribes).  The  Griquas  number 
about  6000.  Since  its  annexation  to  Cape  Colony  Griaualand  East 
has  made  fairly  rapid  progress.  The  population  rose  from  L2I/xx> 
in  1 88 1  to  333,685  in  1904.  of  whom  5901  were  whites.  Stock-breed- 
ing on  the  uplands,  tillage  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Drakensberg, 
are  the  chiel  industries.  On  these  slopes  and  uplands  the  climate 
is  delightful  and  well  suited  to  Europeans.  There  is  considerable 
trade  with  Basutoland  in  grain  and  stock,  and  through  Kokstad 
with  Port  St  John  and  Port  Shepstone,  Natal.  Much  of  the  best 
agricultural  land  is  owned  by  Europeans. 

TtnUmland  (area.  4123  sq.  m.),  which  lies  S.W.  of  Griquabnd  East 
and  comprises  the  districts  of  Tembuland  Proper.  Emigrant  Tembu- 
land ana  Bomvanaland.  takes  its  name  from  the  Tcmbu  nation, 
called  somerimes  Tambookies,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Kaffir  groups.  In  the  national  genealogies  the  Tembu  hold  an 
honourable  position,  being  traditionally  descended  from  Tembu, 
elder  brother  of  Xosa.  from  whom  most  of  the  other  Kaffirs  claim 
descent.  The  inhabitants  increased  from  about  160,000  in  1881 
to  331473  In  1904,  of  whom  8056  were  whites.  The  chief  town  is 
Umtata. 

Transkei  {area,  2553  sq.  m.)  comprises  the  districts  of  Fingoland, 
the  Idutywa  Reserve  ana  Gcalekaland,  this  last  being  named  from 
the  Gcaleka  nation,  who  claim  to  be  the  senior  branch  of  the  Xosa 
family,  the  principal  royal  line  of  the  Kaffir  tribes.  They  still  form 
the  chief  element  of  the  population,  which  rose  from  136,000  in 
1881^  to  177*730  in  190a  (1707  whites).  Here  are  some  prosperous 
missionary  stations,  where  the  natives  are  taught  agriculture, 
mechanical  industries  and  a  knowledge  of  letters.  The  heroic 
deeds  of  Hinza,  Kreli  and  other  chiefs  fdmous  in  the  wars  are  still 
remembered;  but  witchcraft,  rain-making  and  other  pagan  practices 
seem  to  have  died  out.  Even  more  advanced  in  all  socbl  respects 
are  the  Fingo,  who  sive  their  name  to  the  district  of  Fingokindjand 
also  form  the  bulk  01  the  popubtion  in  the  Idutvwa  Reserve.  They 
%'ear  European  clothes,  support  their  f^chools  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, edit  aawspapors,  translate  English  poetry,  set  their  national 
■ongs  to  correct  music,  and  the  majority  profess  Christianhy. 
The  industrial  institution  of  BIythswood,  about  so  m.  N.W.  of 
Butterworth,  is  a  branch  of  Loveoale  (fl.v.),  and  is  brgely  supported 
by  the  Fingo. 

Pondoland  ,{^m,  4040  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1904),  303,757  Gnciuding 
111^  whites),  an  estimated  increase  of  36.000  siikre  1891)  is  bounded 
E.  by  the  sea,  N.  by  Natal,  W.  by  Griquabnd  East,  by  S.  and 
Tembuland.  In  Pondoland  the  primitive  organization  of  the  natives 
has  been  little  altered  and  the  influence  of  the  chiefs  is  very  great. 
Land  is  hekl  aintost  wholly  in  tribal  tenure,  though  a  number  of 
whities  possess  farms  acquired  before  the  annexation  of  the  country. 
The  Pondo  have  shown  some  apprecbtion  of  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion. 

See  C.  McCall  Theal's  Nishry  of  South  Africa  and  other  works 
ahed  under  Caps  Colony  ;  also  Tke  Native  or  Trartskeian  Territories, 
byC.C.  Henkel  (Hamburg,  1903),  a  useful  handbook  by  an  ex-official 
in  the  Transkebn  Territories. 

KAFIRISTAN,  a  province  of  AfghanisUn.  Very  little  of  this 
countT)'  was  known  with  accuracy  and  nothing  at  first  hand  until 


General  Sir  W.  (then  Colonel)  Lockhart  headed  a  mission  to 
examine  the  passes  of  the  Hindu  Kush  range  in  1885-1886.  He 
penetrated  into  the  upper  part  of  the  Bashgal  valley,  but  after 
a  few  days  he  found  himself  compelled  to  return  to  Chilral. 
Previously  Major  Tanner,  R.A.,  had  sought  to  enter  KafiristaD 
from  Jalabbad,  but  su(fden  severe  illness  cut  short  his  enterprise. 
M'Nair,  the  famous  explorer  of  the  Indian  Survey  department, 
believed  that  he  had  actually  visited  this  little-known  land 
during  an  adventurous  journey  which  he  made  from  India  and 
through  Chitral  in  disguise;  but  the  internal  evidence  of  his 
reports  shows  that  he  mistook  the  Kalash  district  of  Chitral, 
with  its  debased  and  idoblrous  popubtion,  for  the  true  Kafir* 
istan  of  his  hopes.  In  1S89  Mr  G.  S.  Robertson  (afterwards  Sir 
George  Robertson,  K.C.S.I.)  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Kafiristan. 
He  only  remained  a  few  days,  but  a  year  bier  he  revisited 
the  country,  staying  amongst  the  Kafirs  for  nearly  a  year. 
Although  his  movements  were  hampered,  his  presence  in  the 
country  being  regarded  with  suspicion,  he  was  able  to  study 
the  people,  and,  in  spite  of  intertribal  jealousy,  to  meet  members 
of  many  of  the  tribes.  The  facts  observed  and  the  information 
collected  by  him  during  his  sojourn  in  eastern  Kafiristan,  and 
during  short  expeditions  to  the  inner  valleys,  are  the  most  trust- 
worthy foundations  of  our  knowledge  of  this  interesting  country. 
KafirisUn,  which  Iiferally  means  "  the  bnd  of  the  infidd,"  is 
the  name  given  to  a  tract  of  country  enclosed  between  Chitral 
and  Afghan  territory.  It  was  formerly  peopled  by  pagan 
mountaineers,  who  maintained  a  wild  Independence  tmtil  1895, 
when  they  were  finally  subdued  by  Abdur  Rahman,  the  amir  of 
Kabul,  who  also  compelled  them  to  accept  the  rehgion  of  Isbm. 
The  territory  thus  iU  named  is  included  between  34*  30'  and 
36®  N.,  and  from  about  70*  to  71*  30'  E.  As  the  western  and 
northern  boundaries  are  imperfectly  known,  its  size  cannot  be 
estimated  with  any  certainty.  Its  greatest  extent  is  from  east 
to  west  at  35*  ro'  N.;  its  greatest  breadth  is  probably  about 
71**  £.  The  total  area  approximates  to  5000  sq.  m.  Along  the 
N.  the  boundary  is  the  province  of  Badakshan,  on  the  N.E.  the 
Lutkho  valley  of  Chitral.  Chitral  and  lower  Chitral  enclose  it 
to  the  E.,  and  the  Kunar  valley  on  the  S.E.  Afghanistan  proper 
supplies  the  S.  limit.  The  ranges  above  ihb  Nijrao  and  Pansher 
valleys  of  Afghanistan  wall  it  in  upon  the  W.  The  northern 
frontier  is  split  by  the  narrow  Minjan  valley  of  Badakshan, 
which  seems  to  rise  in  the  very  heart  of  Kafiristan. 

Speaking  generally,  the  country  consists  of  an  irregubr  series  of 
main  valleys,  for  the  most  part  deep,  narrow  and  tortnotts,  ioto  which 
a  varying  number  of  still  occper,  narrower  and  more  twisted  valleys, 
ravines  and  glens  pour  their  torrent  water.  The  mountain  ranges 
of  Metamorphic  rock,  which  separate  the  main  drainage  valleys,  are 
all  of  considerabk^  altitude,  rugged  and  difficutt,  with  the  outline  of 
a  choppy  sea  petrified.  Durii^  the  winter  months,  when  the  snow 
lies  deep,  Kafiristan  becomes  a  number  of  isobtcd  communities, 
with  few  if  any  means  of  intercommunication.  In  the  whole  bnd 
there  is  probably  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  plain.  M  uch  of  the  silent, 
gigantic  country  warms  the  heart  as  well  as  captivates  the  eye  with 
us  grandeur  and  varied  beauty;  much  of  it  U  the  bare  skebtoo  of 
the  world  wasted  by  countless  centuries  ^of  storms  and  frost,  and 
profoundly  mebncholy  in  its  sempiternal  ruin.  Every  variety  <d 
mountain  scenery  can  be  found :  silent  peaks  and  hard,  naked  riogeiL 
snowfields  and  glaciers;  mighty  pine  forests,  wooded  slopes  and 
grazing  grounds;  or  wild  vine  ana  pomegranate  thickets  bordering 
sparklmg  streams.  At  low  elevations  the  hill-sides  are  covered  with 
tnc  wild  olive  and  evergreen  oaks.  Many  kinds  of  fruit  trees — 
walnuts,  mulberries,  apncots  and  apples—grow  near  the  vilbges 
or  by  the  wayside,  as  well  as  splendid  horse-chestnuts  and  other 
shade  trees.  Higher  in  elevation,  and  from  4000  to  8000  ft.,  are 
the  dense  pine  and  cedar  forests.  Above  this  attitude  the  slopes 
become  dreary,  the  juniper,  cedar  and  wild  rhubarb  sraduafly 
giving  place  to  scanty  wiUow  patches,  tamarisk  and  stunted  birches. 
Over  13,000  ft.  there  are  merely  mosses  and  rough  grass.  Familiar 
wildflowers  blossom  at  difTerent  heights.  The  rivers  teem  with  fish. 
Immense  numbers  of  red-legged  partridges  live  in  the  lower  valleys, 
as  well  as  pigeons  and  doves.  Gorgeously  plumaged  pheasants  are 
plentiful.  Cn  wild  aiiimals  the  chief  are  the  markhor  (a  Koat)  amt 
the  oorial  (a  sheep>.  In  the  winter  4he  former  are  reckbssW  slaugh- 
tered by  Inmters,  being  either  brought  to  bay  by  trained  hounds, 
or  trapped  in  pits,  or  caught  floundering  in  the  snow-drifts;  but  in  the 
summer  immense  herds  move  on  the  htgher  slopes.  The  ibox  b  very 
rare.  Bears  and  leopards  are  fairly  common,  as  wcU  as  the  smaller 
hiU  cpeaturss. 
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All  CiM  northern  puiM  leMlIne  Ia«o  BidakahAn  or  Into  the  Miojan 
vtlky  of  Badakshan  aeem  to  be  over  19.000  ft.  in  altitude.  Of 
^  theae  the  chief  are  the  Mandal.  the  Kamah  (these  two 
••■■alone  have  been  explored  by  a  European  travdier),  the 
Kti.  the  Kulam  and  the  Ramgal  paaaes.  Thoae  to  the 
cast,  the  Chitial  panes,  are  somewhat  lower,  ranging  from  12,000  to 
14.000  ft.,  «-r  the  Zidig,  the  Shui.  the  Shawal  and  the  Parpit,  while 
the  Patkun,  which  crosses  one  of  the  dwindled  spurs  near  the  Kunar 
river,  is  only  8400  ft.  high.  Between  neighbouring  valleys  the 
very  numerous  communicating  footways  must  rarely  be  lower  than 
10,000,  while  thev  sometimes  exceed  14,000  ft.  The  western  passes 
are  unknown.  AU  these  toilsome  paths  arc  so  faintly  indicated, 
even  when  free  from  snow,  that  to  adventure  them  without  a  local 
guide  is  usually  unsafe.  Yet  the  light-framed  cattle  of  these  jagged 
mountains  can  be  forced  over  many  of  the  worst  passes.  Ordinarily 
the  herding  tracks,  near  the  crest  of  the  ridges  and  high  above  the 
white  torrents,  arc  scarcely  discoverable  to  untutored  eyes.  They 
wind  and  waver,  rise,  drop  and  twist  about  the  irregular  semi- 
precipitous  slopes  with  baffling  eccentricity  and  abruptness.  Never- 
theless the  cattle  nose  their  way  along  blunderingly,  but  without 
hurt.  Of  no  less  importance  in  the  open  months,  and  the  sole  trade 
routes  during  winter,  are  the  lower  paths  by  the  river.  An  unguided 
traveller  is  continually  at  fault  upon  these  main  lines  of  intercourse 
and  traffic. 

All  the  rivers  find  their  tumultuoas  .vnv  tr^fo  ths^  Kibul<  cm  her 
directlyi  as  the  Alingar  at  Laghman,  or  lUcr  com  mind  ing  «kh  the 
ju^^g-  Kunar  at  Arundu  and  at  t  I  v'^r-Scrai.  The  Biaihp^l, 
*"''^  draining  the  eastern  portio'.  >>l  ihc  toutihy^  cmniiica 
Itsdf  into  the  Kunar  at  Arundu.  It  dru.  '  tii  hi^htr^c  w^Ecn  Trr>m 
three  main  sources  at  the  head  of  tht  l':j-hual  Viillpy.  It  Rfi-les 
gently  throueh  a  lake  close  to  this  origin.  ai\A  tht  n  ihrMugh  a  ^miller 
tarn.  The  first  affluent  of  importance  !■  1  \ic  Skori^al,  which  joins 
it  above  the  villaBc  of  Pshui.  next  come  - 1  ^  i  1  ■  n  r>iai>r  Ma  na  ufpl  wo  ler, 
from  the  Shawal  pass,  which  enters  the  mn'-in  strcani  Qt  Luttfrh  or 
Bragamatal,  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Rjvhj*;U  branth  of  tine  K.itir 
tribe.  By-and-by  the  main  stream  l>rrcmica.  jit  th<?  hamlet  of 
Sunra.  a  raging,  shrieking  torrent  in  a  dark  narrow  valley.  lt»  ;un 
obstructed  By  giant  boulders  and  great  tree-trunks.  ^  Racing  past 
Bagalgrom,  the  chief  village  of  the  Madugal  Kafirs,  the  river  clamours 
round  the  great  spur  which,  1800  ft.  higher  up,  gives  space  for  the 
terraces  and  houses  of  Kamdesh,  the  headcjuarters  of  the  Kam 
people.  The  next  important  affluent  is  the  river  which  drains  the 
Pitiigal  valley,  its  passes  and  branches.  Also  on  the  left  bank,  and 
still  lower  down,  is  the  joining-place  of  the  Gourdcsh  valley  waters. 
Finally  it  ends  in  the  Kunar  just  above  Arundu  and  Birkot.  The 
middle  part  of  Kafiristan,  including  the  valleys  occupied  by  the 
Presun,  Kii,  Ashkun  and  VVai  tribes,  is  drained  by  a  river  variously 
called  the  Pcch.  the  Kamah,  and  the  Presun  or  Viron  River.  It  has 
been  only  partially  explored.  Fed  by  the  fountains  and  snows  of 
the  upper  Presun  valley,  it  is  joined  at  the  village  of  Shtevgrom  by 
the  torrent  from  the  Kamah  pass.  Thence  it  moves  quietly  past 
roeadowland.  formerly  set  apart  as  holy  ground,  watering  on  its 
way  all  the  Presun  villages.  Below  the  last  of  them,  with  an  abrupt 
bend,  it  hurries  into  the  unexplored  and  rockbound  Tsaru  country, 
where  it  absorbs  on  the  right  hand  the  Kti  and  the  Ashkun  and 
on  the  left  the  Wai  rivers,  finally  losing  itself  in  the  Kunar,  dose 
to  Chigar-Serai.  Concerning  the  Alingar  or  Kao,  which  carries 
the  drainage  of  western  Kafiristan  into  the  Kabul  at  Laghman, 
there  are  no  trustworthy  details.  It  is  formed  from  the  waters  of 
aU  the  valleys  inhabited  by  the  Ramsal  Kafirs,  and  by  that  small 
branch  of  the  Katirs  known  as  the  Kalam  tribe. 

The  climate  varies  with  the  altitude,  but  in  the  summer-time  it  is 
\uA.  at  aJl  elevations.  In  the  higher  valleys  the  winter  is  rigorous. 
^-|.  ^  Snow  falls  heavily  everywhere  over  4000  ft.  above  the 
(>•■•« ai  Bca-level.  During  the  winter  of  1890-1801  at  Kamdesh 
(elevatioa  6100  ft.)  the  thermometer  never  fell  below  17*  F.  In 
many  of  the  valleys  the  absence  of  wind  is  remarkable.    Consc- 

Suenily  a  great  deal  of  cold  can  be  borne  without  discomfort.  The 
kUnar  valley,  whkrh  is  wet  and  windy  in  winter,  but  where  snow. 
if  it  falls,  melts  quickly,  gives  a  much  greater  sensation  of  cold  than 
the  still  Kafirisun  valleys  of  much  lower  actual  temperature.  A 
deficiency  of  rain  necessitates  the  employment  of  a  somewhat 
elaborate  system  of  irrigation,  which  in  its  tura  is  depcxideat  upon 
the  anowf aU. 

The  present  inhabitants  are  probably  mainly  descended  from 
the  broken  tribes  of  eastern  Afghanistan,  who,  refusing  to  accept 
^  Islam  (in  the  toth  century),  were  driven  away  by  the 
'  fervid  swordsmen  of  Mahomet.  Descending  upon 
the  feeble  inhabitants  of  the  trackless  slopes  and  perilous  valleys 
of  modem  Kafiristan,  themselves,  most  likely,  refugees  of  an 
eariier  date,  they  sobjugated  and  enslaved  them  and  partially 
amalgamated  with  them.  These  ancient  peoples  seem  to  be 
represented  by  the  Presun  tribe,  by  the  slaves  and  by  fragments 
of  lost  peoples,  now  known  as  the  Jazhis  and  the  Aroms.  The 
old  division  of  the  tribes  into  the  Siah-Posh,  or  the  black-robed 
Kafirs,  and  the  Safed-Posh,  or  the  white-robed,  was  ndtber 


scientific  nor  convenient,  for  wliSe  the  Slah-Posh  have  mncb  in 
common  in  dress,  language,  customs  and  appearance,  the  Safed- 
Posh  divisions  were  not  more  dissimilar  from  the  Siah-Posh 
than  they  were  from  one  another.  Perliapt  the  best  division 
at  present  possible  is  into  (x)  Siah-Posh,  (2)  Waigulisi  and 
(3)  Prcsungalis  or  Viron  folk. 

The  black-robed  Kafirs  consist  of  one  very  large,  widelv  spread 
tribe,  the  Katirs,  and  four  much  smalkr  communities,  tne  Kam« 
the  Madugalis.  the  Kashtan  or  Kashtoz,  and  the  y^.m^^ 
Gourdcsh.^  Numerically,  it  is  probable  that  the  Katirs  ***^'*"* 
are  more  important  than  all  the  remaining  tribes  put  j^*'* 
tCKCther.  Tney  inhabit  several  valleys,  each  community  being 
independent  of  the  others,  but  all  acknowledging  the  same  origin 
and  a  general  relationship.    The  Katirs  fall  reaaily  into  the  following 

troup:  (a)  Those  of  tne  Basligal  valley,  also  called  Karaox  and 
.utaehchis,  who  occupy  eleven  villaees  between  Badawan  and 
Sunra.  the  border  hamlet  of  the  Madugal  country,  namely,  Ptsi|^m« 
Pshui  or  Pshowar,  Apsai,  Shidgal,  Bragamatal  (Lutc'cb),  Baiindra» 
Badamuk,  Oulagad,  Chabu,  Baprok  and  Purstam;  (&)  the  Kti  or 
Katwar  Kafirs,  who  live  in  two  settlements  in  the  Kti  ^^Iey ;  (c)  the 
Kularo  people,  who  have  four  villages  in  the  valley  of  the  same 
name;  (a)  toe  Ramgalis,  or  Gabariks,  who  arc  the  most  numerous, 
and  possess  the  western  part  on  the  Afghan  border.  Of  the 
remaining  tribes  of  the  Siah-Posh,  the  chief  is  the  Kam  or  Kamtoa» 
who  inJUaoit  the  Bashgal  valley,  from  the  Madugal  boundary  to  the 
Kunar  valley,  and  its  lateral  branches  in  seven  chief  settlements, 
namely.  Urmo".  Kambrom  or  Kamdesh,  Mcrgrom,  Kamu,  Sarat, 
Pittigal  and  Baigal.  The  next  Siah-Posh  tribe  in  importance  is  the 
Muman  or  Machigal  Kafirs,  who  have  three  villages  in  the  short 
tract  between  the  Katirs  and  the  Kam  in  the  Bashsal  valley.  The 
last  Siah-Posh  tribe  is  the  Kashtan  or  Kashtoz,  who  in  1891  were 
all  located  in  one  greatly  overcrowded  village,  their  outlying  settle- 
ment having  been  plundered  by  the  Afghan  tribes  of  the  Kunar 
valley.  One  colony  of  Siah-Posh  Kafirs  lives  in  the  Gourdcsh 
valley ;  but  they  differ  from  all  the  other  tribes,  and  are  believed  to  be 
descended,  in  great  part,  from  the  ancient  people  called  the  Aroms. 

Our  exact  knowledge  of  the  Waigulis  is  scanty.  They  seem  to  be 
related  in  language  and  origin  with  a  people  fierce,  shy  and  isolated, 
called  the  Ashkun.  .who  are  quite  unknown.  The  Wai  -^^ 
speak  a  tongue  altosether  different  from  that  qx>ken  by  vumigJkm, 
the  Siah-Posh  and  oy  the  Prcsungalis.  The  names  of  ^'^ 
their  ten  chief  villages  are  Runchi,  Nishi,  Jamma,  Amzhi,  Cblmion, 
Kcgili,  Akun  or  Akum,  Mildesh,  Bargal  and  Prainta.  Of  these 
Amzhi  and  Nishi  are  the  best  known. 

The  Presungalia.  also  called  Viron.  live  in  a  high  valley.^  In  all 
respecu  they  differ  from  other  Kafirs,  in  none  more  than  in  their 
unwarlike  disposition.  Simple,  timid,  st olid-feat urcdj-^^ 
and  rather  clumsy,  they  arc  remarkable  for  their  '^^'pntungaUam 
dustry  and  powers  of  endurance.  They  probably  repre-  ^^ 
sent  some  of  the  eariiest  immigrants.  Six  large  well-built  vilb^ 
are  occupied  by  them — ^Shtevgrom,  Pontxgrom,  Diogrom,  Kstigi- 
grom,  Satsumgrom  and  Pasldgrom. 

The  slaves  are  fairly  numerous.  Their  origin  is  probably  partly 
from  the  very  ancient  inhabitanu  and  partly  from  war  prisoners. 
Coarse  in  feature  and  dark  in  tint,  they  cannot  h^Ti^sfetvsu 
distinguished  from  the  lowest  class  of  freemen,  while 
their  dress  is  indistinctive.  They  arc  of  two  classes— household 
slaves,  who  are  treated  not  unkindly;  and  artisan  slaves,  who  are 
the  skilled  handicraftsmen — carvers,  blacksmiths,  bootmakers  and 
so  forth :  many  of  the  musicians  are  also  slaves.  They  live  in  a. 
particular  portion  of  a  village,  and  were  considered  to  a  certain 
extent  unclean,  and  might  not  approach  closely  to  certain  sacred 
spots.  All  slaves  seem  to  wear  the  Siah-Posh  dress,  even  when  they 
own  as  masters  the  feeble  Presungal  folk. 

Little  respect  is  shown  to  women,  except  in  particular  cases  to  a 
few  of  advanced  years.  Usually  they  are  mutresscs  and  slaves, 
saleable  chattels  and  ficld-worken.  Degraded,  immoral,  wm—, 
overworked  and  carelessly  fed,  they  are  also,  as  a  rule, 
unpleasant  to  the  sight.  Little  girls  are  sometimes  quite  beautiful, 
but  rough  usage  and  exposure  to  all  weathers  soon  make  their 
complexions  coarse  and  dark.  They  are  invariably  dirty  and 
uncombed.  In  comparison  with  the  men  thev  are  somewhat  short, 
Physically  they  are  capable  of  enormous  labour,  and  arc  very 
enduring.  All  the  field-work  falls  to  them,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of 
inferior  occupations,  such  as  load-carrying.  They  have  no  rights  as 
against  their  husbands  or,  failing  them,  their  male  relations.  They 
cannot  inherit  or  possess  property. 

There  are  certainly  three  tonguea  apoken,  besides  many  dialects, 
that  used  by  the  Siah-Posh  being  of  course  the  most  common;  and 
although  it  nas  many  dialects,  the  employers  of  one  seem  Laaguagt, 
to  understand  all  the  others.  It  i&«  Prakritic  language.  ^  ^ 
Of  the  remaining  two,  the  Wai  and  the  Presun  have  no  similantyt 
they  are  alao  unlike  the  Siah-Posh.  Kafirs  themselves  maintain 
that  very  young  children  from  any  valley  can  acquire  the  Wai 
speech,  but  that  only  those  born  in  the  Presungal  can  ever  converse 
in  that  language,  even  roughly.  To  European  ears  it  is  diaconcert- 
ingly  difficult,  and  it  is  peiiaps  impoaaible  to  leam. 
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Before  their  conquest  by  Abdor  Rahman  all  th^e  Kafin  were 
idolaten  of  a  rather  low  type.  There  were  lingering  traces  of 
JblMtoA.  ancestor-worship,  and  perhaps  of  fire-worship  also.  The 
mmtv^w  gjj^  ^^^^  numerous :  tribal,  family,  household  deities 
had  to  be  pcopitiated,  and  mischievous  spiriu  and  fairies  haunted 
forests,  rivers,  vales  and  ereat  stones.  Imra  was  the  Creator,  and 
an  the  other  supernaturalpowers  were  subordinate  to  him.  Of  the 
inferior  gods,  Moni  seemed  to  be  the  most  ancient;  but  Gfsh.  the 
war-god,  was  by  far  the  most  popular.  It  was  his  worship,  doubt- 
less, which  kept  the  Kafirs  so  long  independent.  In  life  as  a  hero, 
and  after  death  as  a  god,  he  symbolized  hatred  to  the  religion  of 
Mahomet.  Evenr  village  revered  his  shrine;  some  possessed  two. 
Imra,  Glsh  and  Moni  were  honoured  with  separate  little  temples, 
as  was  usually  Diz4ni  goddess;  but  three  or  four  of  the  others  would 
share  one  between  them,  each  looking  out  of  a  small  separate  square 
window.  The  worshipped  object  was  either  a  lar^  fragment  of 
itbne  or  an  image  of  wood  conventionally  carved,  with  round  white 
stones  for  eyes.  Different  animals  were  sacrificed  at  different 
shrines:  cows  to  Imra,  male  goats  and  bulls  to  G(sh,  sheep  to  the 
god  of  wealth;  but  goats  were  gcfrtrally  acceptable,  and  were  also 
■bin  ceirmonially  t&  disrovcf  a  cuimpbisant  cixl.  tji  eDlcmnisc  n  vr.w, 
to  end  a  quarrel^  to  ratify  brothcrnood.  The  ministprs  of  relii^ion 
were  a  hcretlitary  pnesft.  i  ^cH-boni  ch^ntct  of  praiw,  and  a.  buFsion 
of  low  sutmn,  who  *iis  supposrd  iq  become  iftspinxl  at  each  Kirrir«ce. 
aiicj  to  have?  the  pa*K?r  of  BeciriiE  fairies  afld  mhcr  spirits  ivht-m  ver 
tbcy  *trc  near,  also  of  iindii^tiindiTig  tbcir  wishc*.  The  blood  of 
the  off  erring,  together  witli  fliour„  ft'ine  and  bmtcf,  w*a»  cast  on  the 
«hnne  after  the  arJmal  and  the  other  |;ifts  had  been  sanctLftcd  with 
*aier  Gprinkled  by  the  offiicitating  pnests,  while  he  cried  *'  Sui:h, 
■uch  r*  ("Be  pure!").  Deii^  cloudi  of  smoke  from  burning 
jumpETHCcdarp  which  crackled  and  gave  forth  pungent  inccnae,  af[i!cd 
to  the  spectacle,  which  Was  digni&ed  hy  the  bearit^g  of  the  alhiials 
iLnd:  BQlccnntzed  by  the  devout  rcspcnucis  of  the  congreeatioo.  T h >^re 
was  no  hum^ui  facrihce  eiccept  when  a  pdsoner  oF  war,  atur  a 
solemn  wrvke  at  a.  shrine,  was  taken  away  and  stabbed  before  the 
wooden  tomb  of  some  tiiuivengKS  head  man-  Kafira  believed  in  a 
fetnd  of  Hell  where  wiekcd  people  btimed;  but  the  Hereafter  was  an 
anderrgtound  region  entered  hf  a  guarded  ap*rtum,  and  inhabited 
by  the  «hap<^s  which  men  s«  m  dream 9.  Suicide  was  as  unknown 
mt  fear  df  *Jyiiig,  Mcbncholy  aftlktirvJ  only  the  sick  and  the  be- 
rcj\Td.  Religious  traditbiu,  inimck^  und  artsdolcs  were  puerile, 
and  pomtcd  no  mckl  t«toii  or  arrv  ftHgbys  law.  MufHc,  darning 
ajid  soup  of  pra{«  were  acteptabfe  to  the  j^t^  and  every  v  HUige 
(jjrym)  had  il»  dandng  platform  aod  daneirvg  hoit«e  fj?rt«»  fM»), 
forniihed  with  a  simple  altar.  No  prayer  were  ofcii?d,  oiily 
In  vocational  exhortative  or  rcnion«;linnt. 

The  great  majority  of  the  tiribe»  Were  made  lip  of  -clan^,  A 
person's  importance  was  derived  chicHy  ffom  the  'ft-ealth  oi  his 
family  and  the  number  of  maleadulta  which  it  cunti'vincd. 
The  pD'A^f  of  a  family,  a&  shown  by  the  numttcr  nnd 
quality  of  its  fighting  men  as  well  as  by  the  i^if nj^'iU  of 
its  followers,  wai  the  index  of  that  family 'b.  inthiiLnce. 
VVealc  el&n!i  and  detached  famillei,  or  noor  bat  free  hou^Lhii-lds, 
carried  their  iiiidepcndcnce  modestly.  The  lowest  clan  abovn;  the 
jilaves  sought  liervite  with  thctr  wealthier  trit^tcsmcn  an  hrnihn.cn 
and  armed  shepherd^.  Dy  intricate  ceremonial,  afsoCi«i<ted  v^tth 
compliciited  dutiea„  &or!a1  and  reljgiouA,  which  exti,'ndi?d  over  rwo 
ycnrvi,  punctuated  ait  inten'als  by  prodigious  comptilMSty  lfAn(.^(ji:ts, 
ricli  men  roidd  tieeonie  elders  or  j<itiL  Still  further  outiay  .ind 
o^terttittlork  ctmblcd  the  few  who'  could  sustain  the  cost  to  rank  %till 
higher  as  chief  or  Mir,  Theoretically*  all  the  important  and  ou  t  ■  ide 
artaira  of  thi?  trih*  were  rnitijijjf^J  hy  *\\f  jast  m  nrnonnl:  art  n. illy 
thtjr  TA'tF'   .      ''"■':'  /.*■'■''        "  '  "         '    '    '  ■''** 

ciaas.  Vcr,  ^ii*,u_  ^yU^.-l..^l^-  \.lii-l.  .a — i.a.t_  i^.*.  4.ij.44.-_.i  Jn_  ^..uple 
would  be  debated  in  mformal  pariiaments  of  the  whole  tribe.  Kanrs 
have  a  remarkable  fondness  for  discussing  in  conclave.  Orators, 
consequently,  are  influential.  The  internal  business  of  a  tribe  was 
151;ni  !,:■-.!  I'V  ■..-.i  vt  .  ;,  ,1  r- '  *  *  ""  '"'■  ♦-  '  •  ■  •  -  -  •-  ^as 
thtir  -luij-  i-t  =-^^  <.i'"'<.  ^••■-  ^...■;.-.-i..  '.;  ,.,..  |-i,.^.|.l^  ".,u.  ■,^..|-^- .'Xl; 
that  the  proper  seaway  for  giaihurini;  fruit  were  ri^^dly  ol:f*«T^ed. 
They  regulated  the  irriifatiDn  of  the  fields,  moderating  the  Lncc-v -mt 
{Quarrels  whi^h  ori^fiated  la  the  competition  for  the  water;  ami  Oiey 
Sept  the  channels  ifi  Kw^ii  repair.  Their  chkf,  helped  by  contriiiu- 
tions  in  kind  fp^m  all  liou^n&tder*,  entertained  tribal  jfue^t^.  He 
alio  sw  that  the  weekly  Ka^f  Sabhath,  from  the  wwinfe  to  the 
carr^inpofihe  crop^,  was  carefully  ototervcij,  the  fires  kept  bunung, 
and  the  dancers  collected  and  encO'Urak^CfL  Opposition  to  tl'tse 
annual  maif iterates  or  infractbn  of  tribal  hn'i  ww^  ^unjbhtd  bv  i-fCt, 
which  wvfta  I  J*  perquiiilea  and  the  payment  tA  ifi<''W  ciMin.kls. 
Scriotii  offence?  .tgainst  the  whole  people  were  judk;L'L  !■>'  tin'  *.  1  m- 
tnunlty  itsrlfj  the  wntmres  ranKi'ol  a*  high  ai  txjujhh.n  Irom  the 
sHtlemeat,  flccoiTip.inli^tl  with  die  burning  at  the  tulijrii'b  hv.jse 
and  the  iiioh;iti»in  o(  his  gtKwJi:.  la  »E|ch  c^is^ra,  the  family  nnd  she 
clan  rd'using  to  inierveoe,  the  offender  at  once  becaine  cowttl  ijito 
•ubmisskm. 

Habitations  are  generally  strong,  and  built  largely  of  wood. 
They  ane  frequently  two  or  more  storeys  high,  often  with  an  open 
ntlery  at  the  top.  Wealthy  owners  were  fond  of  elaborate  carving 
in  simple  designs  and  devices.  A  room  is  square,  with  a  smoke- 
bole  «>• ..:ku.  ^oiall  windows,  with  shutters  and  bolls,  and 
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heavy  doors  taateoed  by  m  lUdlng  wooden  pin,  are 
The  nature  of  the  ground,  its  defensible  character,  the 
of  not  encroaching  upon  the  scanty  arable  land,  and  such 
considerations,  determine  the  design  of  the  vill^m.  Sped- 
mens  of  many  varieties  may  be  discovcfed.  There  is  the 
shockingly  overcrowded  oblong  kind,  fort-shaped,  three  storeys 
high,  and  on  a  river's  bank,  which  is  pierced  by  an  underground 
way  leading  to  the  water.  Here  all  rooms  look  on  to  the  lar^ 
central  courtyard :  outwards  are  few  or  po  windows.  There  is  also 
the  tiny  hamlet  of  a  few  piled-up  hovels  perched  on  the  flattisb  top 
of  some  huge  rock,  inaccessible  when  the  ladder  connecting  it  mta 
the  neiahbouring  hill-side  or  leading  to  the  ground  »  withdrawn. 
Some  villages  on  mounds  are  defended  at  the  base  by  a  circular  wall 
strengthened  with  an  entanglement  of  branches.  Others  ding  to 
the  knife-edged  back  of  some  difficult  spur.  Many  are  hidden  away 
up  side  ravmes.  A  few  boldly  rely  upon  the  numbers  of  their 
fighting  men,  and  are  improtected  save  by  watch-towers.  While 
freouently  very  picturesque  at  a  distance,  all  are  dirty  and  grinxd 
with  smoke;  bones  and  horns  of  slajjgbtered  animak  litter  the 
ground.  The  ground  floor  of  a  house  is  usually  a  winter  stable  for 
cows  and  the  latrine,  as  well  as  the  manure  store  for  the  household; 
the  middle  part  contains  the  family  treasures;  on  the  top  is  the 
living-place.  In  cold  valleys,  such  as  the  Presungal,  the  hooaes  are 
often  clustered  upon  a  hillock,  and  oenctrate  into  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  more  apartments.  I^otched  poles  are  the  universal 
ladders  and  stairways. 

In  height  Kafirs  average  about  5  ft.  6  in.  They  are  lean;  alwaya 
in  hard  condition;  active  jumpers,  untiring  walkers,  expert  maun- 
taineers;  exceptionally  they  are  tall  and  heavy.  With  £»»nB*«^ 
chests  fairiy  deep,  and  muscular,  springy  legs,  there  b  a^^^ 
some  lightness  and  want  of  power  about  the  shoulder 
muscles,  the  arms  and  the  hand-grasp.  In  coroplcxioA  Uiey  are 
purely  Eastern.  Some  tribes,  notably  the  Wai,  are  fairer  thaa 
others,  but  the  average  colour  is  that  of  the  natives  of  the  Punjab. 
Albinos,  or  red-haired  people,  number  less  than  |  %  of  the  popula- 
tion. As  a  rule,  the  features  arc  well-shaped,  especially  the  noste. 
The  glance  is  wild  and  bold,  with  the  wide-lidded,  restless  gaze  of 
the  hawk;  or  the  exact  converse — a  shifty,  furtive  peer  onder 
lowered  brows.  This  look  is  rather  common  amongst  the  wealthier 
families  and  the  most  famous  tribesmen.  The  shape  of  a  man's 
head  not  uncommonly  indicates  his  social  rank.  Several  have  the 
brows  of  thinkers  and  men  of  afTaiia.  The  degraded  forms  arc  the 
bird-of-prey  type — low,  hairy  foreheads,  hooked  noses  with  recedii^ 
chin,  or  tne  thickened,  coarse  features  of  the  darker  slave  ci»s&. 
Intellectually  they  are  of  good  average  power.  Their  moral  charac- 
teristics are  passionate  covetousness,  and  jealousy  so  intense  that 
it.  smothers  prudence.  Before  finally  destroying,  it  constantly 
endangered  tneir  wildly  cherished  independence.  Revenue,  c^ir- 
cially  on  neighbouring  Kafirs,  is  obtained  at  any  price.  Kafirs  are 
subtle,  crafty,  ouick  in  danger  and  resolute,  as  might  be  expected 
of  people  who  nave  been  plunderers  and  assassins  for  centuriea, 
whose  lives  were  the  forieit  of  a  fault  in  unflinchingncss  or  of  a 
moment's  vacillation.  Stealthy  daring,  born  of  wary  and  h^thy 
nerves  and  the  training  of  generations,  almost  transformed  into  an 
instinct,  is  the  national  characteristic.  Ghastly  shadows,  they 
flitted  in  the  precincts  of  hostile  villages  far  distant  from  their  own 
valleys,  living  upon  the  poorest  food  carried  in  a  fetid  goatskin 
bag;  ever  ready  to  stab  in  the  darkness  or  to  wriggle  through  aper- 
tures, to  slay  as  they  slept  men,  women  and  bsuiies.  Then,  with 
clothing  for  prize,  and  human  ears  as  a  trophy,  they  sfxd,  watchful 
as  hares,  for  their  far-away  hills,  avenger  Pathans  racing  furiously 
in  their  track.  Kafirs,  most  faithful  to  one  another,  never  aban- 
doned a  comrade.  If  he  were  killed,  they  sought  to  carry  away  hb 
head  for  funeral  observances.  As  traders,  though  cunning  enough, 
they  are  no  match  for  the  Afghan.  They  were  more  successful  as 
brigands  and  blackmailers  than  as  skilled  thieves.  In  night  robbery 
and  in  pilfering  they  showed  little  ingenuity.  Truth  was  considered 
innately  dangerous;  but  a  Kafir  is  far  more  trustworthy  than  his 
Mahommedan  neighbours.  Although  hospitality  ia  generally 
viewed  as  a  hmieful  iirvcstment.  it  can  be  calculated  on,  and  is 
unstinted.  Kafirs  are  capable  of  strong  /ricndshtp.  The/  arc  not 
cruel,  being  kind  to  children  and  to  animals,  and  protective  to  the 
weak  and  the  old.  Family  ties  and  the  claim  of  blood  even  triuraifdi 
over  jealousy  and  covetousness. 

The  national  attire  of  the  men  b  a  badly<ured  goatskin,  oonfincd 
at  the  waist  by  a  leather  belt  studded  with  nails,  supporting  the 
I-hilted  dagger,  strong  but  clumsy,  of  slave  manufacture,  |W-. 
sheathed  in  wood  covered  with  iron  or  brass,  and  often  ■** 
prettily  ornamented.  Women  are  drcssnl  in  a  long, 
very  dark  tunic  of  wool,  ample  below  the  shoulders,  and 
edged  with  red.  This  is  fastened  at  the  bosom  by  an  iron  pin.  a 
thorn,  or  a  fibula;  it  b  gathered  round  the  body  by  a  woven  batul, 
an  inch  wide,  knotted  in  front  to  dangle  down  in  tassds.  On  thia 
girdle  b  carried  a  fantastically  handled  knife  ia  a  leather  coverii^. 
The  woman's  tunic  is  sometimes  worn  by  men.  As  worn  by  wom«a 
its  shape  b  something  between  a  long  frock-coat  and  an  Inverness 
cape.  Its  hue  and  tne  blackness  of  the  hairy  goatskin  give  tb« 
name  of  Snh-Posh,  "  bhck-robed,"  to  the  majority  of  the  clana. 
The  other  tribes  wear  such  articles  of  cotton  attire  as  they  caA 
obtain  by  barter,  by  theft,  or  by  killing  beyond  the  border,  for 
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«nlyinx)Ue«cloChisaMdeiB-ditoottmry.   Of  late  yean  long  lObet 

Irom  Cliitral  and  Badaksban  have  been  imported  by  the  wealthy, 
as  well  as  the  material  for  loose  cotton  trousers  and  wide  shirts. 
Clothing,  always  hard  to  obtain,  b  precious  property.  Formerly 
tittle  ^irb,  the  children  of  slaves,  or  else  pocHr  relations,  used  to  be 
fold  in  exchange  for  clotbes  and  ammuaidoo.  Mahommcdaas 
eagerly  bought  the  children,  which  enabled  them  in  one  transaction 
to  acquire  a  female  slave  and  to  convert  an  infidel.  Men  go  bare- 
headed, which  wrinkles  them  prematurely,  or  they  wear  Chitral 
caps.  Certain  priests,  and  others  of  like  degree,  wind  a  strip  of 
ootton  cloth  round  their  brown  Siah-Posh  women  w«ar  ctanous 
homed  caps  or  a  small  square  white  bead-dress  upCM  informal 
occasions.  Females  of  other  tribes  bind  their  heads  with  turbans 
ornamented  with  shells  and  other  finery.  Excellent  snow  goiters 
•re  made  of  goat's  hair  for  both  sexes,  and  of  woollen  material  for 
women.  Boots,  atrongly  sewn,  of  soft  rod  leather  cannot  be  used 
in  the  snow  or  when  it  is  wet,  because  they  are  imperfectly  tanned. 
For  the  ceremonial  dances  all  manner  of  gay<oloured  articles  of 
attire,  made  of  cheap  siHc,  cotton  velvet,  and  sham  doth-of-gold, 
are  dnplayed,  and  false  jewelry  and  tawdry  omamenu;  but  they 
are  not  mamifarfnred  in  the  country,  but  brought  from  Peshawar 
by  pedlars.  Woollen  blankets  and  goat's-hair  mau  cover  the  bed- 
steads— four-leggod  wooden  frames  laced  across  with  string  or 
leather  thones.  Low  sauare  stools,  18  in.  broad,  made  upon  the 
nme  principle  as  the  bedsteads,  are  peculiar  to  the  Kafirs  and  their 
half-breed  neighbours  of  the  bintler.  Iron  tripod  tables,  stngidariy 
Creek  in  design,  are  fashioned  in  WaiguL  A  warrior's  weapons  are 
a  matchlock  Crarely  a  flintlock),  a  bow  and  arrows,  a  spear  and  the 
dagger  which  he  never  puts  aiode  day  or  night.  The  axes,  often 
earned,  are  tight  and  weak,  and  diiefly  indicate  rank.  CIutM,  care- 
fully omainented  by  carving,  are  of  little  use  in  a  quarrel;  tisetr 
purpose  is  that  of  a  walking-stick.  As  they  are  somewhat  long, 
these  walking-clubs  have  tieon  often  supposed  to  l>e  leaping-poles. 
Swords  are  rarely  seen,  and  shields,  carried  purely  for  ostentation, 
seldom.  Soft  stone  b  quarried  to  make  large  utensils,  and  great 
pim  chests  of  wood  twcome  grain  twxes  or  coffins  indifferently. 
Prettily  carved  bowls  with  handles,  or  with  dummy  spouts,  hold 
milk,  butter,  water  or  small  quantities  of  flour.  Wine,  grain, 
everything  ebe,  is  stored  or  carried  in  goatskin  hem.  Musical 
instruments  are  represented  by  reed  flageolets,  small  drums,  primi- 
tive fiddles,  and  a  kind  of  harp. 

Isolated  and  at  the  outskirts  of  every  village  u  a  liouse  used  by 
women  when  menstruating  and  for  lying-in.  Children  are  named 
as  soon  as  bom.  The  infant  is  given  to  the  mother  to 
suckle,  while  a  wise  woman  rapidly  recites  the  family 
ancestral  names;  ttie  name  pronounced  at  the  instant 
the  l>8l>y  t)egins  to  feed  is  that  by  which  it  b  thereafter  known. 
Everybody  has  a  double  name,  the  father's  being  prefixed  to  that 

Siven  at  birth.  Very  often  the  two  are  the  same.  There  b  a  special 
ay  for  the  first  head-shaving.  No  hair  is  allowed  on  a  male's 
scalp,  exoept  from  a  4-in.  circle  at  the  tMck  of  the  liead,  whence  long 
locks  hang  down  straight.  Puberty  b  attained  ceremoniously  by 
txjys.  Girb  simply  change  a  fillet  lor  a  cotton  cap  when  nature 
proclaims  womanhood.  Marriage  b  merely  the  purchase  of  a  wife 
through  intermediaries,  accompanied  by  feasting.  Divorce  b  often 
merely  a  sale  or  the  sending  away  of  a  wife  to  slave  for  her  parents 
In  shame.  Sexual  morality  b  low.  Public  opinion  applauds  gal- 
lantry, and  looks  upon  adoltery  as  hospitality,  provided  it  b  not 
discovered  by  the  husband.  If  found  out,  in  flagrante  delicto,  there  is  a 
fiscal  fine  in  cow*.  There  b  much  collusion  to  get  this  penalty  paid 
in  poor  households.  Funeral  ritesare  most  elaborate,  according  to  ttie 
rank  and  warrior  fame  of  the  deceased,  if  a  male,  and  to  the  wealth 
and  standing  of  the  family,  if  a  woman.  Children  are  simply  carried 
to  the  cemetery  in  a  blanket,  followed  by  a  string  of  women  lament  ing. 
A  really  great  man  is  mourned  over  for  days  with  oratbns,  dancing, 
wine-drinking  and  food  distribution.  Gun-firing  gives  notice  of 
ttie  procession.  After  two  or  three  days  the  corpse  »  placed  in  the 
coffin  at  a  secluded  spot,  and  the  ol>9ervanccs  are  continued  with  a 
straw  figure  lashed  upon  a  bed,  to  be  danced  about,  lamented  over, 
and  harangued  as  before.  During  regular  intervals  for  business  and 
refreshment  old  women  wail  genealogies.  A  year  later,  with  somc- 
wnat  similar  ritual,  a  wooden  statue  b  inaugurated  prdiminary  to 
erection  on  the  roadside  dr  in  tlie  village  Valhalla.  The  dead  are 
not  buried,  but  deposited  in  great  boxes  collected  in  an  assigned 
place.  Finery  b  placed  with  the  Ixidy,  as  well  as  vessels  holding 
water  and  food.  Several  corpses  may  be  heaped  in  one  receptacle, 
which  is,  rarely,  ornamented  with  flags;  its  lid  b  kept  from  warping 
by  heavy  stones.  The  wooden  statues  or  efi^;ie8  are  at  times 
sacrificed  to  when  there  b  sickness,  and  at  one  01  the  many  annual 
festivals  food  is  set  before  them.  Among  the  Presungal  there  are 
none  of  these  imases.  Blood-feuds  witfun  a  tribe  do  not  exist. 
The  slayer  of  hb  felkyw,  even  by  accident,  has  to  pay  a  heavy 
compensation  or  else  become  an  outcast.  Several  hamtets  and  at 
least  one  vilUge  are  peopled  by  families  who  had  thus  been  driven 
forth  from  the  community.  The  stigma  attaches  itself  to  children 
and  their  marriage  connexions.  Its  outward  symt>ol  is  an  inability 
to  hock  in  the  face  any  of  the  dead  person's  family.  Thb  avoidance 
b  ceremonial.  In  private  and  after  dark  all  may  be  good  friends 
after  a  decorous  interval.  The  compensation  is  seldom  paid, 
although  payment  carries  with  it  much  enhancement  of  family 


digmty.  All  the  laws  to  punbb  theft,  atMtilt.  adultery  and  oth& 
injury  are  liased  on  a  system  of  compensation  whenever  possible, 
and  of  enlisting  the  whole  of  the  community  in  all  acts  of  punish- 
ment. Kafirs  nave  true  conceptions^f  justice,  lliere  b  no  death 
penalty;  a  fighting  male  is  too  valuat>le  a  property  of  ttie  whole 
tribe  to  be  so  wasted.  War  begins  honourably  with  proptf  notice, 
as  a  rule,  but  ttie  murder  of  an  unsuspecting  traveller  may  be  the 
first  intimation.  Bullets  or  arrow-heads  sent  to  a  trilie  or  village 
b  the  correct  announcement  of  hostilities.  The  slaying  of  a  tribes- 
man need  not  in  all  cases  cause  a  war.  Sometimes  it  may  lie  avoided 
by  the  sinning  tritie  liandii^  Over  a  male  to  be  killed  by  the  injured 
relations.  AmlHish,  eariy  morning  attacks  by  large  numbers,  and 
stealthy  killing  parties  of  two  or  three  are  the  favourite  tactics. 
Peace  IS  made  l>y  the  sacrifice  of  cows  handed  over  by  the  weaker 
tribe  to  be  offered  up  to  a  special  god  of  the  stronger.  When  both 
sides  have  shown  equal  force  and  address,  the  nme  number  of 
animab  are  exchanged.  Field-work  fails  exclusively  to  the  women. 
It  b  poor.  The  ploughs  are  light  and  very  shallow.  A  woman,  who 
only  looks  as  if  she  were  yoked  with  the  ox,  keeps  the  beast  in  the 
furrows,  while  a  second  holds  tlie  tiandle.  All  the  operations  of 
agriculture  are  done  primitively.  Craxtng  and  dah-y-farming  are 
the  real  trade  of  the  Kafirs,  the  surpUis  produce  being  exchanged  on 
the  frontier  or  sold  for  Kabul  rupees.  Herders  watcn  their  charges 
fully  armed  against  marauders. 

Hwtery.-— The  hbtory  of  KafirbUn  has  alwa3rs  been  of  the 
floating  legendary  sort.  At  the  present  day  there  are  men  living 
in  Chltral  and  on  other  parts  of  the  Kafiristan  frontier  who 
are  prepared  to  testify  as  eye-witnesses  to  marveU  observed, 
and  also  heard,  by  them,  not  only  in  the  more  remote  valleys 
but  even  in  the  Afghan  borderland  itself.  It  b  not  surprising 
therefore  tliat  the  earlier  records  are  to  a  great  extent  fairy  tales 
of  a  more  or  less  imaginative  kind  and  chiefly  of  value  to  those 
interested  in  folk-lore.  Sir  Henry  Yule,  a  scientific  soldier,  a 
profound  geographer  and  a  careful  student,  as  the  result  of  his 
researches  thought  that  the  present  Kafiristan  was  part  of  that 
pagan  country  stretching  l>etween  Kashmir  and  Kabul  which 
medieval  Asiatics  referred  to  vaguely  as  Bilaur,  a  name  to  be 
found  in  Marco  Polo  as  Bolor,  The  first  distinct  mention  of  the 
Kafirs  as  a  separate  people  appears  in  the  hbtory  of  Tiraur. 
On  hu  march  to  the  invasion  of  India  the  people  at  Andarab 
appealed  to  Timur  for  help  against  the  Kator  and  the  Siah-Posh 
Kafirs.  He  responded  and  entered  the  country  of  those  tribes 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  Panjhir  valley.  It  was  In  deep 
winter  weaitier  and  Timur  liad  to  l>c  let  down  the  snows  by 
glissade  in  a  basket  guided  by  ropes.  A  detachment  of  10,000 
horse  which  he  speaks  of  as  liaving  been  sent  against  the  Siah- 
Posh  to  Ills  left,  presumably  therefore  to  the  north,  met  with 
disaster;  but  he  liimself  claims  to  have  been  victorious.  Never- 
theless he  seems  quickly  to  tiave  evacuated  the  impracticable 
mountain  land,  quitting  the  country  at  KluwaJc  He  caused  an 
inscription  to  I>e  carved  in  the  defiles  of  Kator  to  commemorate 
his  invasion  and  to  explain  its  route.  Inside  the  Kafir  country 
on  the  Najil  or  Albhang  River  there  is  a  fort  still  called  Timur's 
Castle,  and  in  the  Kalam  fort  there  b  said  to  be  a  stone  engraved 
to  record  Uiat  as  the  farthest  point  of  hb  advance.  In  tlie 
Memoirs  of  Baber  there  b  mention  of  the  Kafirs  raiding 
into  Panjhir  and  of  their  taste  for  drinking,  every  man  having  a 
leathern  wine-bottle  slung  round  liis  neck.  The  Ain-i-Akbari 
makes  occasional  mention  of  the  Kafirs,  pro1)&bIy  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  famous  if^mmrs;  it  also  contains  a  passage  which 
may  possibly  have  originated  the  widespread  story  that  tlie 
Kafirs  were  descendants  of  the  Greeks.  Yule  however  t>e- 
lieved  tliat  tlib  passage  did  not  refer  to  the  Kafiis  at  all,  Imt 
to  the  claims  to  descent  from  Alexander  of  the  rulers  in  Swat 
btioTC  the  time  of  the  Yusofzai.  Many  of  the  princelings 
of  the  little  Hindu-Kusb  states  at  the  present  day  pride  them- 
selves on  a  similar  origin,  maintaining  the  founders  of  thefr 
race  to  l>e  Alexander,  "  the  two-liomed,"  and  a  princess  sent 
down  miraculously  from  heaven  to  wed  liim. 

Benedict  Goes,  travelling  from  Peshawar  to  Kabul  in  1603, 
heard  of  a  place  called  Capper  slant,  where  no  Mahommedan 
might  enter  on  pain  of  death.  Hindu  traders  were  allowed  to 
visit  the  country,  but  not  the  temples.  Benedict  Goes  tasted 
the  Kafir  wine,  and  from  all  that  he  heard  suspected 
that  the  Kafirs  might  l>e  Chrbtians.  Nothing  more  b  heard  of 
the  Kafirs  until  1788,  vihtnKcnncii*s^emoirof^a_Map  ^ 
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Hindostan  was  published.  Twenty-six  years  later  Elphinstone's 
Caubal  was  published.  During  the  British  occupation  of 
Kabul  in  1839-1840  a  deputation  of  Kafirs  journeyed  there  to 
inviu  a  visit  to  their  country  from  the  Christians  whom  they 
assumed  to  be  their  kindred.  But  the  Afghans  grew  furiously 
jealous,  and  the  deputation  was  sent  coldly  away. 

After  Sir  George  Robertson's  sojourn  in  the  country  and  the 
visit  of  several  Kafirs  to  India  with  him  in  i8g2  an  increasing 
intimacy  continued,  especially  with  the  people  of  the  eastern 
valleys,  until  t&qs,  when  by  the  terms  of  an  agreement  entered 
into  between  the  government  of  India  and  the  ruler  of  Afghani- 
stan the  whole  of  the  Kafir  territory  came  nominally  under  the 
sway  of  Kabul.  The  amir  Abdur  Rahman  at  once  set  about 
enforcing  his  authority,  and  the  curtain,  partially  lifted,  fell 
again  heavily  and  in  darkness.  Nothing  but  rumours  reached 
the  outside  world,  rumours  of  successful  invasions,  of  the 
wholesale  deportation  of  boys  to  Kabul  for  instruction  in  the 
religion  of  Islam,  of  rebellions,  of  terrible  repressions.  Finally 
even  rumour  ceased.  A  powerful  Asiatic  ruler  has  the  means 
of  ensuring  a  silence  which  is  absolute,  and  nothing  is  ever 
known  from  Kabul  except  what  the  amir  wishes  to  be  known. 
Probably  larger  numbers  of  the  growing  boys  and  young  men  of 
Kafirisian  are  fanatical  Mahommedans,  fanatical  with  the  zeal 
of  the  recent  convert,  while  the  older  people  and  the  majority 
of  the  population  cherish  their  ancient  customs  in  secret  and 
their  degraded  religion  in  fear  and  trembling— waiting  dumbly 
for  a  sign. 

See  Sir  C.  S.  Robertson,  Kqfirs  of  the  Hindu-Kush  (London, 
1896).  (G.S.R.) 

KAGERA.  a  river  of  east  equatorial  Africa,  the  most  remote 
hea<ktream  of  the  Nile.  The  sources  of  its  principal  upper 
branch,  the  Nyavarongo,  rise  in  the  hill  country  immediately 
east  of  Lake  Kivu.  After  a  course  of  over  400  m.  the  Kagcra 
enters  Victoria  Nyanza  on  its  western  shore  in  o**  58'  S.  It  is 
navigable  by  steamers  for  70  m.  from  its  mouth,  being 
obstructed  by  rapids  above  that  point.  The  river  was  first 
heard  of  by  J.  H.  Speke  in  1858,  and  was  first  seen  (by  white 
men)  by  the  same  traveller  (Jan.  i6,  1862)  on  his  journey  to 
discover  the  Nile  source.  Speke  was  well  aware  that  the  Kagera 
was  the  chief  river  emptying  into  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  in 
that  sense  the  hcadstream  of  the  Nile.  By  him  the  stream  was 
called  "  Kitanguli,'*  kagtra  being  given  as  equivalent  to  "  river." 
The  exploraiion  of  the  Kagera  has  been  largely  the  work  of 
German  travellers. 

See  Nile:  also  Speke  s  Diucverv  of  iht  Source  of  Uu  Nile  (Edin- 
burgh. 1863):  R.  Kandt's  Caput  Nili  (Berlin.  1904):  and  map  by 
P.  Sprigade  and  M.  Moisel  in  Grosser  deutschcr  Koloniatallas,  No.  16 
(Berlin,  1906). 

KAHLUR,  or  Bilaspur,  a  native  state  of  India,  within  the 
Punjab.  It  is  one  of  the  hill  states  that  came  under  British 
protection  after  the  first  Sikh  war  in  1846.  The  Gurkhas 
bad  overrun  the  country  in  the  early  part  of  the  igth  century, 
and  expelled  the  raja,  who  was,  however,  reinstated  by  the 
British  in  181 5.  The  state  occupies  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Sutlej  amid  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Himalaya.  Area.  448  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (1901),  90,873;  estimated  gross  revenue,  £10,000;  tribute, 
£530.  The  chief,  whose  title  is  raja,  is  a  Chandcl  Rajput  The 
town  of  Bilaspur  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej, 
X465  ft.  above  sea-level;  pop.  (1901),  3192. 

KAHN.  CrUSTAVE  (1859-  ),  French  poet,  was  bom  at 
Met*  on  the  a  1st  of  December  1859.  He  was  educated  in  Paris 
at  the  £coIe  dcs  Chartes  and  the  £cole  des  langues  orientales, 
and  began  to  contribute  to  obscure  Parisian  reviews.  After 
four  years  spent  in  Africa  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1S85,  and 
founded  in  1886  a  weekly  review.  La  Vogue,  in  which  many  of 
his  early  poems  appeared.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he 
founded,  with  Jean  Mor6as  and  Paul  Adam,  a  short-lived  periodi- 
cal, Le  Symboliste,  in  which  they  preached  the  nebulous  poetic 
doctrine  of  Si^phane  Maltarm^;  and  in  1888  he  became  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Revue  indipendante.  He  contributed 
poetry  and  criticism  to  the  French  and  Belgian  reviews  favour- 
Able  to  the  cxueme  symbolists,  and,  with  CatuUe  Mend^, 


he  founded  at  the  Od^on,  the  ThAtrt  Antoine  and  (he  Tlitttn 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  matinees  for  the  production  of  the  plays  of 
the  younger  poets.  He  claimed  to  be  the  earliest  writer  of  the 
9ers  tibre,  and  explained  his  methods  and  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment  in  a  preface  to  his  Premiers  pohnes  ( 1897).  Later  books  ar* 
Le  Litre  d' images  (1897);  Les  Fieurs  de  la  passion  (1900);  some 
novels;  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  modeni 
French  verse  in  SymMisies  ct  dicadents  (1903): 

KAHNIS,  KARL  PRIEDRICH  AUOUST  (1814-1888),  German 
Lutheran  theologian,  was  born  at  Greia  on  the  22nd  of  December 
18 14.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and  in  1850  was  appointed  professor 
ordinarius  at  Leipzig.  Ten  years  later  he  was  made  canon  of 
Meissen.  He  retired  in  1886.  and  died  on  the  20th  of  June 
1888  at  Leipzig.  Kahnis  was  at  first  a  neo-Lutheran,  blessed 
by  E.  W.  Hengstenbcrg  and  his  pleiistic  friends.  He  then 
atuched  himself  to  the  Old  Lutheran  party,  interpreting  Luther- 
anism  in  a  broad  and  liberal  spirit  and  showing  some  appre- 
elation  of  rationalism.  His  Lutherische  Dogmatik,  kislorisck' 
gcnetisck  dargestellt  (3  vols.,  1861-1868;  2nd  ed.  in  2  vols., 
1874-1875),  by  making  concessions  to  modern  criticism,  by 
spirittializing  and  adapting  ihe  old  dogmas,  by  attacking  the 
idea  of  an  infallible  canon  of  Scripture  and  the  conventional 
theory  of  inspiration,  by  laying  stress  on  the  human  side  of 
Scripture  and  insisting  on  the  progressive  character  of  revelation, 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  his  former  friends.  A.  W. 
DiekhofT,  Franz  Delitzsch  {Fur  und  wider  Kahnis,  1863)  and 
Hengstenberg  (Evangel ische  Kirchemeituug,  1862)  protested 
loudly  against  the  heresy,  and  Kahnis  replied  to  Hengstenberg 
in  a  vigorous  pamphlet.  Zeugniss  fUr  die  CrustdwakrkeiUn  des 
Protestant ismtis  gegen  Dr  Hengstenberg  (1862) 

Other  works  by  Kahnis  are  Lekre  vom  AbendmaU  (1851).  Ocr 
innere  Gang  des  deuluken  Protestantismns  sett  Mtue  des  voriftn 
Jahrkunderts  (i8m>  3rd  ed.  in  2  vols..  1874:  Eng.  trans..  i8s^); 
ChrisUntum  und  Lutkerium  (1871):  Gtschiekie  der  deutscken  Reforms^' 
lion,  vol.  i.  it%l2):  Der  Gang  der  Ktrche  tn  Lebensbatdem  (1881.  Ac.); 
and  Ober  das  Verkdllnu  der  alien  Pkilosopkte  mm  Ckristentum  (1684). 

K*AI-F^O  FU,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Honan,  CMna. 
It  is  situated  in  34^  52'  N.,  114*  a*  E.,  on  a  branch  line  of 
the  Peking-Hankow  railway,  and  forms  also  the  district  dty  ci 
Siang-fu.  A  dty  on  the  present  site  was  first  built  by  Duke 
Chwang  (774-700  B.C.)  to  mark  off  (k'ai)  the  boundary  of  hit 
fief  (f^g);  hence  its  name.  It  has,  however,  pa»ed  under 
several  aliases  in  Chinese  history.  During  the  Chow,  Suy  and 
T'ang  dynasties  (557-907)  it  was  known  as  P'ien-chow.  During 
the  Wu-tai.  or  five  dynasties  (907-960),  It  was  the  Tung-king,  or 
eastern  capital.  Under  the  Sung  and  Kin  dynasties  (960-1  >6o) 
it  was  called  P*ien-king.  By  the  Yuan  or  Mongol  dynasty 
(1260-1368)  its  name  was  again  changed  to  P'ien-Uang,  and 
on  the  return  of  the  Chinese  to  power  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Ming  dynasty  (r368-i644),  its  original  name  was  restored. 
The  city  is  situated  at  the  point  where  the  last  spur  of  the 
Kucn-Iun  mountain  system  merges  in  the  eastern  plain,  and  a 
few  miles  south  of  the  Hwang-ho.  Its  position,  therefore,  lays  it 
open  to  the  destructive  influences  of  this  river.  In  1642  it  was 
totally  destroyed  by  a  flood  caused  by  the  dikes  bursting,  and 
on  several  prior  and  subsequent  occasions  it  has  suffered  injury 
from  the  same  cause.  The  city  is  large  and  imposing,  wiii 
broad  streets  and  handsome  buildings,  the  most  notable  of 
which  are  a  twelve-storeyed  pagoda  600  ft.  high,  and  a  watch 
tower  from  which,  at  a  height  of  200  ft.,  the  inhabitants  are 
able  to  observe  the  approach  of  the  yelbw  waters  of  the 
river  in  times  of  flood.  The  dty  wall  forms  a  substantial 
protection  and  is  pierced  by  five  gates.  The  whole  neighbour- 
hood, which  is  the  site  of  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  of 
the  Chinese  in  China,  is  full  of  historical  assodauons,<*  and  it 
was  in  this  dty  that  the  Jews  who  entered  China  in  A.D.  ii6j 
first  established  a  colony.  For  many  centuries  these  people 
held  themselves  aloof  from  the  natives,  and  practised  the 
rites  of  their  religion  in  a  temple  built  and  supported  by 
themselves.  At  last,  however,  they  fell  upon  evil  tines,  and 
in  1851,  out  of  the  seventy  families  which  constituted  the 
original  colony,  on^  seven  remained.    For  fifty  years  no  nXM 
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bad  ministered  to  the  wmts  of  this  rttniiant.  In  1853  the 
dty  was  attacked  by  the  T'ai-p'iog  rebels,  and,  though  at 
the  fiist  assanit  its  defenders  tuccessfuUy  resisted  the  enemy, 
it  was  subsequently  taken.  The  caplors  looted  and  partially 
d^troyed  the  town.  It  has  now  little  commerce,  but  contains 
several  schoob  on  Western  lines-^includtng  a  govcmment  college 
opened  in  1902,  and  a  military  school  near  the  railway  station. 
A  mint  was  established  in  1905,  and  there  is  a  district  branch 
of  the  imperial  post.  The  population — largely  Mahommedan — 
was  estimated  (1908)  at  200,00a    Jews  numbered  about  400. 

KAILAS.  a  mountain  in  Tibet.  It  is  the  highest  peak  of 
the  range  of  mountains  lying  to  the  north  of  Lake  Manssora- 
war,  with  an  altitude  of  over  22,000  ft.  It  is  famous  in  Sanskrit 
literature  as  Siva's  paradise,  and  is  a  favourite  place  of  pil- 
grimage with  Hindus,  who  regard  it  as  the  most  sacred  spot 
on  earth.  A  track  encirdcs  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  it 
takes  the  pilgrim  three  weeks  to  complete  the  round,  pros- 
trating himself  all  the  way. 

KAIN,  the  name  of  a  sub-province  and  of  a  town  of  Khorasan, 
Persia.  The  sub-province  extends  about  300  m.  N.  to  S.,  from 
Khaf  to  Sctsian,  and  about  150  m.  W.  to  E.,  from  the  hills  of 
Ton  to  the  Afghan  frontier,  comprising  the  whole  of  south- 
western Khorasan.  It  is  very  hilly,  but  contains  many  wide 
plains  and  fertile  villages  at  a  mean  elevation  of  4000  ft.  It  has 
a  population  of  about  150,000,  rears  great  numbers  of  camels 
and  produces  much  grain,  saffron,  wool,  silk  and  opium.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  fcUs  and  other  woollen  fabrics,  princi- 
pally carpets,  which  have  a  world-wide  reputation.  The  best 
Kaini  carpets  are  made  at  Darokhsh,  a  village  in  the  Zirk&h 
district  and  50  m.  ^.E.  of  Birjcnd.  It  is  divided  into  eleven 
administrative  divisions:— Shahabdd  (with  the  capital  Birjcnd), 
Naharjan,  Alghur,  Tabas  sunni  Khanch,  ZirkOh  Shakhan,  Kain, 
Nimbulikk,  Nchbandan,  KhQsf,  Arab  Kh&nch  or  Momcnabad. 

The  town  of  Kain,  the  capital  of  the  sub-province  until  1 740, 
when  it  was  supplanted  by  Birjcnd,  is  situated  65  ra.  N.  of 
Birjend  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  broad  valley,  stretching  from 
N.  to  S.,  at  the  base  of  the  moimtain  Abuzar,  in  33**  42'  N.  and 
50^  8'  £.,  and  at  an  elevation  of  4500  ft.  Its  population  is 
barely  $000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  and  bastions, 
and  near  it,  on  a  hill  rising  500  ft.  above  the  plain,  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle  which,  together  with  the  old  town,  was 
destroyed  either  by  Shah  Rukh  (1404-1447),  a  son,  or  by 
Baysunkur  (d.  1433),  a  grandson  of  Timur  (Tamerlane),  who 
afterwards  built  a  new  town.  After  a  time  the  Uzbcgs  took 
possession  and  held  the  town  until  Shah  Abbas  I.  (1587-1629) 
expelled  them.  In  the  i8lh  century  it  fell  under  the  sway  of  the 
Afghans  and  remained  a  dependency  of  Herat  until  1851. 
A  large  number  of  windmills  arc  at  work  outside  the  town.  The 
great  mosque,  now  in  a  ruinous  state,  was  built  a^.  796  (.\.D. 
1394)  by  Karen  b.  Jamshid  and  repaired  by  YQsof  DowlatySr. 

KAIRA*  or  Kheda,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India, 
in  the  northern  division  of  Bombay.  The  town  is  20  m.  S.W. 
of  Ahmcdabad  and  7  m.  from  Mchmadabad  railway  station. 
Pop.  (1901),  ro,392.  Its  antiquity  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of 
copperplate  grants  to  have  been  known  as  early  as  the  5th 
century.  Early  in  the  iSth  century  it  passed  to  the  Babi  family, 
with  whom  it  remained  till  1763.  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Mahrattas;  it  was  6nally  handed  over  to  the  British  in  1803. 
It  was  a  large  military  station  till  1830,  when  the  cantonment 
was  removed  to  Decsa. 

The  District  or  Kaira  has  an  area  of  rsos  sq.  m.;  pop. 
(1901),  716.332.  showing  a  decrease  of  18%  in  the  decade,  due 
to  the  results  of  famine.  Except  a  small  comer  of  hilly  ground 
near  its  northern  boundary  and  in  the  south-east  and  south, 
where  the  land  along  the  Mahi  is  furrowed  into  deep  ravines, 
the  district  forms  one  unbroken  plain,  sloping  gently  towards 
the  south-west.  The  north  and  north>east  portions  are  dotted  with 
patches  of  rich  rice-land,  broken  by  untillcd  tracts  of  low  brush- 
wood. The  centre  of  the  district  is  very  fertile  and  highly 
cultivated;  the  luxuriant  fields  are  surrounded  by  high  hedges, 
and  the  whole  country  is  clothed  with  clusters  of  shapely  trees. 
To  the  west  this  belt  of  rich  vegetation  passes  into  a  bare 


though  well-cultivated  tract  of  riee-laod,  growing  more  barrtn 
and  open  till  it  reaches  the  maritime  belt,  whitened  by  a  salt-like 
crust,  ak>ng  the  Gulf  of  Camboy.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Mahi  on  the  south-east  and  south,  and  the  Sabaonati  on  the 
western  boundary.  The  Mahi,  owing  to  its  deeply  cut  bed  and 
sandbanks,  is  impracticable  for  either  navigation  or  irrigation; 
but  the  waters  of  the  Sabarmati  are  largely  utilised  lor  the  latter 
purpose.  A  smaller  stream,  the  Khari,  also  waters  a  consider- 
abk;  area  by  means  of  canals  and  shiices.  The  principal  crops 
are  cotton,  millets,  rice  and  pulse;  the  industries  are  calico- 
printing,  dyeing,  and  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  glass.  The 
chief  centre  of  trade  is  Nadiad,  on  the  railway,  with  a  cotton- 
mill.  A  special  arUde  of  export  is  gki^  or  clarified  butter.  The 
Bombay  &  Baroda  railway  runs  through  the  districL  The  famin  e 
of  1 899-1900  was  felt  more  severely  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  province,  the  loss  of  cattle  being  specially  heavy. 

KAIRAWAN  (Kebouan),  the  **  sacred  "  City  of  I'unista,  36  m. 
S.  by  W.  by  rail  from  Susa,  and  about  80  m.  due  S.  from  the 
capital.  Kairawftn  is  built  in  an  open  plain  a  HttJe  weit  of  a 
stream  which  flows  south  to  the  Sidi-el-Hanl  lake.  Of  the 
luxuriant  gardens  and  olive  groves  mentioned  in  the  early  Arabic 
accounts  of  the  place  hardly  a  remnant  is  left.  Kairawfln, 
in  shape  an  irregular  oblong,  is  surrounded  by  a  crenellated 
brick  wall  'vrith  towers  and  bastions  and  five  gates.  The  city, 
however,  spreads  beyond  the  walls,  chiefly  to  the  south  and 
west.  Some  of  the  finest  treasures  of  Saracenic  art  in  Timisia 
are  in  Kairawfln;  but  the  city  suffered  greatly  from  the  viUgari- 
zation  which  followed  the  Turkish  conquest,  and  also  from  the 
blundering  attempts  of  the  French  to  restore  buildings  falling 
into  ruin.  The  streets  have  been  paved  and  planted  with 
trees,  but  the  town  retains  much  of  its  Oriental  aspecL  The 
houses  are  built  round  a  central  courtyard,  and  present  nothing 
but  bare  walls  to  the  street.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  mosques, 
which  are  open  to  Christians,  KairawSLn  being  the  only  town  in 
Tunisia  where  this  privilege  is  granted. 

In  the  northern  quarter  stands  the  great  mosc^uc  founded  by 
Sidi  Okba  ibn  Nafi,  and  containing  his  shrine  and  the  tombs  of 
many  rulers  of  Tunisia.  To  the  outside  it  presents  a  heavy 
buttressed  wall,  with  little  of  either  grandeur  or  grace.  It 
consists  of  three  parts:  a  ck)islered  court,  from  which  rises  the 
massive  and  stately  minaret,  the  maksura  or  mosque  proper,  and 
the  vestibule.  The  maksura  is  a  rectangular  domed  chamber 
divided  by  296  marble  and  porphyry  columns  into  17  aisles, 
each  aisle  having  8  arches.  The  central  aisle  is  wider  than  the 
others,  the  columns  being  arranged  by  threes.  All  the  columns 
are  Roman  or  Byzantine,  and  are  the  spoil  of  many  ancient 
cities.  Access  to  the  central  aisle  is  gained  through  a  door  of 
sculptured  wood  known  as  the  Beautiful  Gate.  It  has  an  in- 
scription with  the  record  of  its  construction.  The  walls  are  of 
painted  plaster-work;  the  mimbar  or  pulpit  is  of  carved  wood, 
each  panel  bearing  a  different  design.  The  court  is  surrounded 
by  a  double  arcade  with  coupled  columns.  In  all  the  mosque 
contains  439  columns,  including  two  of  alabaster  given  by  one 
of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  To  the  Mahommedan  mind  the 
crowning  distinction  of  the  building  is  that  through  divine 
inspiration  the  founder  was  enabled  to  set  it  absolutely  true 
to  Mecca.  The  mosque  of  Sidi  Okba  is  the  prototype  of 
many  other  notable  mosques  (sec  MoSQUfe).  Of  greater  external 
beauty  than  that  of  Sidi  Okba  is  the  mosque  of  the  Three  Gates.- 
Cufic  inscriptions  on  the  facade  record  Its  erection  in  the  9th  and 
its  restoration  in  the  15th  century  a.d.  Internally  the  mosque 
is  a  single  chamber  supported  by  sixteen  Roman  columns.  Cine 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  Moorish  architecture  in  KairawSn  is 
the  znteia  of  Sidi  Abid-el-Chariani  (d.  c.  a.d.  1400).  one  of  the 
Almoravidcs,  in  whose  family  is  the  hereditary  governorship 
of  the  city.  The  entrance,  a  door  in  a  false  arcade  of  black 
and  white  marble,  leads  into  a  court  whose  arches  support  an 
upper  colonnade.  The  town  contains  many  other  notable 
buildings,  but  none  of  such  importance  as  the  mosque  of  the 
Companion  (i.e.  of  the  Prophet),  outside  the  walls  to  the  N.W. 
This  mosque  is  specially  sacred  as  possessing  what  are  said  to  be 
three  hairs  of  the  Prophet's^  .heaj«l,.)>uriedjriththt  »int,  who 
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was  CKi«  of  the  compaiiioiii  of  MahomeL  (Thi»  Ic^t^nd  gave  fi&o 
to  iht  Teport  that  the  lomb  rf>nUJncil  ihe  remfrins  af  Ma|u>nut's 
barber)  Tlic  mosq^yc  ron^Uts  of  several  conns  and  chambers;, 
mnd  conlains  some  br^utilul  sladned  glaa*^  The  tourt  which 
fonrt!!  the  eiilran«  to  ihc  shrine  ol  the  sain  I  is  richly  udorturtl 
with  ifles  and  plaster^ work„  and  b  ^umdunded  by  a.D  arcade  of 
white  4lArble  columns,  support Lng  t  paintrd  wooden  roof.  Ths 
minaret  b^  faced  with  lilea  and  is  surmoujitcd  by  a  gilded  crtsctnt. 
Th«;  iglh-century  mesque  «>i  SMi  Amir  Ab;],dft,  also  outAidc  the 
wall,  is  in  the  iotm  ol  a  ctoss  and  11  frrowned  with  sevcj)  ctipcilas. 
In  Ihe  suburbs  are  huge  cisterris,  altribMlcd  to  the  Qlh  ccBlury, 
whiih  still  supply  the  city  with  water.  The  cemfttery  covers  a 
large  area  ahd  his  thou^aimdi*  of  Cu&c  aud  Arahic  insdiptkos. 

Formerly  Taraous  for  its  carpets  and  iU  oil  of  ity<^,  Kairaw&a 
h  now  known  in  Borthcm  Africa  tat  her  for  copper  vcucis» 
ariicl»  in  morocco  leather,  pclasb  and  $aUpctre.  The  town 
hM*  a  popuiatioa  of  about  20,000,  including  a  few  bundled 
EuropriLn&. 

Arah  hiaton^ni  refate  lHe*  foundation  of  Kairawln  bv  Ok1»  with 
mitaculou!!  dr^Ltiiismiif>ts  j^ftUri  il.  Oi:  VAqut  jv.  aijj.  The  dit« 
Is  VftritJoply  j^ven  (wc  ^Vel|,  Ctith.  cf*  Ckaltfen^  i.  sSj,  soqji  accord^* 
frtjjj  ryTAMn  l(  tjttiit  have  hten  tHrfcirc  670.  The  teecnd  sayv  tltat 
OkKt  determined  tn  fan  ad  a  tity  wis  if  h  ^hmdd  be  a  nflyins-twi^t  fen" 

ihc  d(.-«ert,  and  having  nhorti'd  the  iKrprnik  and  viWd  bcasti,  in  the 
name  of  ific  PrppHrf^  to  reiirr*  Mc  nuticile  his  epear  into  the  grotmd 
cKctAiming  "  Hcfr  u  ycsur  KjiirawSn  "  (fcstina-place)^  s>o  namiiig 
the  eiry.^     In  thi?  8th  <eniury  Kasr4W<3Ln  waa  the  capital  ni   th'i 

Erovirtce  of  UnkU  governed  by  ^tnlrs  Ai>pointed  by  the  calif^ti--, 
aier  it  became  the  carulal  id  the  Aghlibite  iJancLiit  thvunitte 
following  the  fofiuoc*  of  tin*  tucceK^ve  rulcm  0?  the  eountr>  Iho 
Tu wiM A :  HuiiJrifi.  After  M etiea  and  Med in^  K^lra wa ti  ti;  t ht  ni  1 .  >  c 
«aici^j  city  in  ttic  rtes  of  the  MahtjmtnedlanB  of  Afrira,  a  n'l  —  ^ .  ►: 
ptlf  rimaEn  an?  made  to  its  ^hrinir^      Until  tlic  tj™e  ef    '  i 

occupation  no  ChrE»tUn  i^-ai.  allowed  to  ptwi  thmmii^i  i 

without  a  ipecial  permit  from  the  beyt  whsUt  Jcwa  wcr..  ,  -  ^ 
fofbiitden  lOi  approach  the  holy  city.  Contrary  to  expwxijtiuti  00 
oppi>a»tiaa  was.  ditered  by  the  citijcens  to  the  octtupatioo  of  the  plate 
by  thv  French  troops  in  1  Bit.  On  tliat  oecajion  the  native  trw>pi 
bd)^ti.'Otd  to  the  inioiquei  to  perform  their  devotion* ;  they  went 
foElotited  hy  Europeani  soldtiv'r$,  and  the  mofquei  having:  thya  been 
'*  vjalatrd  '  liinve  rerriained  open  ever  fijri4:t^  to  non'Mahommedans. 

Spp  Murray'*  tfatf^himk  t^  At^trin  a/tri  TV^hf,  by  Sir  R.  L^  TUyfair 
(i^«ih  A-  M.  llrfMdIty,  J**  f^itt  Funk  tVarr  Tunij  Fa*t  and 
PrtifMt  i}^i)  and  H.  Sabdin,  TKnis  tl  Kairomn  {\^^h 

KAISEEHlAUTGRir,  a  town  in  ihtt  Bavarun  pdatinatCt  oti 
ih«  Waldld titer H,  in  the  hiUy  district  of  We&trich,  41  m.  by  rail 
W>  of  Mannlieim.  Pop.  (1905),  5^,306.  AfQonfC  its  edticationail 
ini.tiLiJtJon4  are  a  gymnasium,  a  Protectant  oorrnal  iifchoolt  a 
commercial  sthool  and  an  indM$trial  museum.  The  house  of 
oBTticticm  <KCtipies  ihc  site  of  Frpdcritk  Barbarosaa's  castle, 
which  was  deoioMshed  by  the  Fwririi  in  j  yij.  Kalsetilauttrti  U 
OIK  ol  ihc  mohX  iropoTiant  indu^irial  iowns  in  the  palatinate* 
Its  industries  include  cotton  and  wool  spinning  and  weaving, 
jron-foundtng,  and  the  manufucture  of  Ijccr,  lobatco,  gloves, 
|M»tt,  furnftilrc,  ate*     There  is  >omc  trade  in  fmit  and  in  limber. 

lCai$«'ri$lautem  takes  lis  na-tnc  Imm  the  cmpefOi'  (ICaiscr) 
Frederick  L,  wb&  built  a  castk  here  *boijt  115J,  although  H 
appears  lo  have  been  a  royal  rctiilcnce  in  Carolingian  times,  Jt 
bcfi^me  an  itnperid  city,  a  dignity  whidi  it  rciaLncd  uiUil  13571 
when  tt  pjuscd  to  the  paUtinote*  fn  ifiii  it  waa  Laken  by  this 
Spunisht  in  i&ji  by  the  Swedish,  tn  1C1J5  by  tlic  tmpciial  and 
in  t7[j  by  the  French  trfK>pa.  During  17QJ  atid  1794  it  wsa  tlio 
scene  of  lighting;  and  m  Uie  Franco- ^jrussian  War  of  1^70  it  was 
Lhe  base  ol  opctalions  of  the  «c<oud  Gertnan  army,  under  Prince 
Frederick  Cbarks.  It  was  one  of  the  early  stations  of  thti 
Reforniatton,  and  in  1849  was  the  centre  of  the  revolutJoiJary 
^ifjL  m  the  p&klinate, 

See  Left  ma  nn,  Vfltundiuh*  (jsickkku  n»iv  Kdh^tlaiikm  (Kaiters* 
liiutcrn,  i&SiU  and  E.  Jott,  Gtukkhtt  der  Stodi  KatHfUaukm 
(Kaj»:r3.lauttrm,  1^96), 

KAtSERSWERTH.  a  town  fn  ihc  Prussian  Rhine  pTOvJpcc,  on 
the  righ i  bank  of  f  be  Rhine.  ^  m .  bdow  OUswfldorf  Pop.  {^^^i], 
J46J.    It  posAciises  a  Protestant  and  a  large  old  Rainancsquii 

*  ThDUgh  Okba  foundeil  hb  city  in  a  de«rt  fA»oe\  c»cava(ion< 
undertaken  in  t^oS  revealed  the  c?i,i«tence  of  RonuuiruinAjnt  I  tiding 
a  ttmple  of  Satunrii  in  the  aeighbouirliQ«L 


Roman  Catholic  cbnrcfa  of  the  lath  or  13th  century,  with  a 
valuablt  shrine,  said  to  contain  the  bones  of  St  Suitbert,  and  has 
several  benevolent  institutions,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  Diak9m- 
issen  Anstalt,  or  training-achool  for  Protestant  sisters  of  charity. 
This  institution,  founded  by  Pastor  Tbeodor  Fliedner  (1800- 
1864)  in  X836,  has  more  than  100  branches,  some  being  in  Asia 
and  America;  the  head  establishment  at  Kaisecswerth  indudcs 
an  orphanage,  a  lunatic  asylum  and  a  Magdalen  institution. 
The  Roman  Cathob'c  hospital  occupies  the  former  Franascaa 
convent.  The  population  is  engaged  in  silk-weaving  and  other 
small  industries. 

In  710  Kpptn  of  lleriftal  presented  the  site  of  the  town  to  Bishop 
Suitbert,  who  built  the  Benedictine  monastery  round  which  the 
town  gradually  formed.  Until  1214  Kalscrswerth  lay  on  an  island, 
but  in  that  year  Count  Adolph  V.  of  Berg,  who  was  besieging  it. 


dammed  up  effectually  one  arm  of  the  Rhine.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  lath  century  Kaisertwerth,  then  an  imperial  dty,  came  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Cologne,  and  afterwards  to  the  duchy  ci 


Juliers,  whence,  after  some  vicissitudes,  it  finally  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  princes  of  the  palatinate,  whose  rights,  long 
disputed  by  the  elector  of  Cologne,  were  legally  settled  in  1771.  la 
1702  the  fortress  was  captured  by  the  Austriana  and  Prussian*,  and 
the  Kaiscrpfalz,  whence  the  young  emperor  Henry  IV.  was  abducted 
by  Archbishop  Anno  of  Cologne  in  1062,  was  blown  up. 

See  J.  Disselhoff,  Das  DiaconiisenmuUerhaits  sa  Kaisersuerik 
(new  ea.,  1903;  Eng.  trans.,  1883). 

KAITHAL,  or  Kythal,  an  ancient  town  of  British  India  in 
Karnal  district,  Punjab.  Pop.  (1901),  14,408.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  mythical  hero  Yudisthira,  and  is  con- 
nected by  tradition  with  the  monkey-god  Hanuman.  In  1767 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sikh  chieftain,  Bhai  Desu  Singh, 
whose  descendants,  the  bhais  of  Raithal,  ranked  among  the 
most  powerful  Cis-Sutlej  chiefs.  Their  territories  lapsed  to  the 
British  in  1843.  There  remain  the  fort  of  the  bhais,  and  several 
Mahommedan  tombs  of  the  13th  century  and  later.  There  is 
some  trade  in  grain,  sal-ammoniac,  live  stock  and  blankets;  and 
cotton,  saltpetre,  lac  ornaments  and  toys  are  manufactured. 

KAKAPO*  the  Maori  name,  signifying  "  night  parrot,"  and 
frequently  adopted  by  Engli^  writers,  of  a  bird,  commonly 
called  by  the  British  in  New  Zealand  the  *' ground-parrot"  or 
"owl-parrot."  The  existence  of  this  singular  form  was  first 
made  known  in  1843  by  Ernst  Dieffenbach  ( Travds  in  N,  Zeolandt 
ii.  194),  from  some  of  its  tail-feathers  obtained  by  him,  and  he 
suggested  that  it  was  one  of  the  Cuculidae,  possibly  belonging 
to  the  genus  Centropus,  but  he  added  that  it  was  becoming  scarce, 
and  that  no  example  had  been  seen  for  many  years.  G.  R.  Gray, 
noticing  it  in  June  1845  {Zool.  Voy,  ".  Erebus  "  and  "  Terror" 
pt.  ix.  p.  9),  was  able  to  say  little  more  of  it,  but  very  soon  after- 
wards a  skin  was  received  at  the  British  Museimi,  of  which,  in 
the  folloiring  September,  be  published  a  figure  (Gen.  Birds, 
pt.  xvii.),  naming  it  Strigops*  hahroptUuSf  and  rightly  pladag 
it  among  the  parrots,  but  he  did  not  describe  it  technically  for 
another  eighteen  months  ( Proc.  ZoU.  Society,  1847.  p.  6 1 ) .  Many 
specimens  have  now  been  received  in  Europe,  so  that  it  is  rtpre- 
sented  in  most  museums,  and  several  examples  have  readied 
England  alive. 

In  habits  the  kakapo  is  almost  wholly  nocturnal,*  hiding  in 
holes  (which  in  some  instances  it  seems  to  make  for  itself)  unider 
the  roots  of  trees  or  rocks  during  the  day  time,  and  only  issuing 
forth  about  sunset  to  seek  its  food,  wiiich  is  solely  vegetable  in 
kind,  and  consists  of  the  twigs,  leaves,  seeds  and  fruits  of  trees,* 
grass  and  fern  roots— «ome  observers  say  mosses  also.  It  some- 
times dimbs  trees,  but  generally  remains  on  the  ground,  oidy 
using  its  comparativdy  short  wings  to  balance  itself  in  running 
or  to  break  its  fall  when  it  drops  from  a  tree — though  not  always 
then — being  apparently  incapable  of  real  flight.  It  thus  becomes 
an  easy  prey  to  the  marauding  creatures— cats,  rats  and  so  forth 
— which  European  colonists  have,  by  acddent  or  design,  let 
loose  in  New  ziealand.  Sir  G.  Grey  says  it  had  been,  within  the 
memory  of  old  people,  abundant  in  every  part  of  that  country, 

*  This  generic  term  was  subsequently  altered  by  Van  der  Hoevea. 
rather  pedantically,  to  Strimtops,  a  spelling  now  generally  adopted. 

*  It  has,  however,  been  occasionally  observed  abroad  by  day; 
and,  in  captivity,  one  example  at  least  is  said  to  have  been  as  active 
by  day  as  by  night. 
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but  (writing  in  1854)  was  then  found  only  in  the  unaettled 
dbtricts. 

The  kakapo  b  about  the  size  of  a  raven,  of  a  green  or  hrownish- 
green  colour,  thickly  freckled  and  irregularly  barred  with  dark 
brown,  and  dashed  here  and  there  with  longitudinal  stripes  of 
light  yellow.  Examples  are  subject  to  much  variatioD  in  colour 
and  shade,  and  in  some  the  lower  parU  are  deeply  tinged  with 
yellow.  Externally  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  bird  is  its 
bead,  armed  with  a  powerful  beak  that  it  well  knows  how  to  use, 
and  its  face  clothed  with  hairs  and  elongated  feathers  that 
suffidently  resemble  the  physiognomy  of  an  owl  to  justify  the 
generic  name  bestowed  upon  it.  Of  its  internal  structure  little 
has  been  described,  and  that  not  always  correctly.  Its  furcula 
has  been  said  {Proe.  Zool.  Society ^  1874,  p.  $94)  to  be  '*  lost," 
whereas  the  davides,  which  in  most  birds  unite  to  form  that 
bone,  are  present,  though  they  do  not  meet,  while  in  like  manner 
the  bird  has  been  dcdared  (op.  cil.,  1867.  p.  624,  note)  to  furnish 
among  the  Carinatae  "  the  only  apparent  exception  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  ked  "  to  the  sternum.  The  keel,  however,  b  undoubt- 
edly there,  as  remarked  by  Blanchard  (Ann.  NaL  Sc,  Zoologiet 
4th  series,  vol.  xL  p.  83)  and  A.  Milne  Edwards  {Ois.  Foss.  de  la 
France,  tu  516),  and,  though  much  reduced  in  sixe,  is  ncariy  as 
much  de  vdoped  as  in  the  Dodo  and  the  Ocydroroe.  The  aborted 
condition  of  this  process  can  hardly  be  regarded  but  in  connexion 
with  the  incapadty  of  the  bh-d  for  flight,  and  may  very  likdy  be 
the  result  of  disuse.  There  can  be  scarcdy  any  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  considering  this  genus  the  type  of  a  separate  family 
of  PsitUui;  but  whether  it  stands  alone  or  some  other  forms 
(Pexo porta  or  Geopsittacus,  for  example,  which  in  coloration  and 
habits  present  some  curious  analogies)  should  be  placed  with  it, 
must  await  future  determination.  In  captivity  the  kakapo  is 
said  to  show  much  intelligence,  as  well  as  an  affectionate  and 
playful  disposition.  Unfortunatdy  it  docs  not  aeem  to  share 
the  longevity  characteristic  of  most  parrots,  and  none  that  has 
been  held  in  confinement  appears  to  bavp  k>ng  survived,  while 
many  succumb  speedily. 

For  further  details  see  Could*s  Birds  of  Australia  (ii-  347).  and 
Handbook  (ii.  $39);  Or  Vitiach'sDiePapat/tten  (i.  34i).and  Sir  Walter 
Buller's  Birds  of  New  Zealand  especially.  (A.  N.) 

KARAR,  a  Pathan  tribe  on  the  Zhob  valley  frontier  of  Balu- 
chntan.  The  Kakars  inhabit  the  back  of  the  Suliman  mountains 
between  Quetta  and  the  Gomal  river;  they  are  a  very  ancient 
race,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  in  possession  of  these 
dopes  bng  before  the  advent  of  A^han  or  Arab.  They  are 
divided  into  many  distinct  tribes  who  have  no  connexion  b^rond 
the  common  name  of  Rakar.  Not  only  is  there  no  chief  of  the 
Kakirs,  or  general  jirgak  (or  council)  of  the  whole  tribe,  but  in 
most  cases  there  are  no  recognised  heads  of  the  different  dans. 
In  1 901  they  numbered  105,444.  During  the  second  Afghan 
War  the  Kakars  caused  some  annoyance  on  the  British  line  of 
communications;  and  the  Kakars  inhabiting  the  Zhob  valley 
were  punished  by  the  Zhob  valley  expedition  of  1884. 

KALA-AZAR,  or  Dum-Dum  fever,  a  tropical  disease,  character- 
ixed  by  remittent  fever,  anaemia  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
(splenomegaly)  and  often  of  the  Kver.  It  is  doe  to  a  protoxoon 
parasite  (see  ParashiC  Diseases),  discovered  in  1900  by  Leish- 
man  in  the  spleen,  and  is  of  a  nuilarial  t3rpe.  The  treatment  Is 
ahnilar  to  that  for  malaria.  In  Assam  good  results  have  been 
obtained  by  segregation. 

KALABAGH.  a  town  of  British  India  in  the  Mianwali  district 
of  the  Punjab.  Pop.  (1901),  §824.  It  is  picturesquely  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Salt  range,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus, 
opposite  the  railway  station  of  Mari.  The  houses  nestle  against 
die  side  of  a  precipitous  hUl  of  solid  rock-salt,  piled  in  successive 
tiers,  the  roof  of  each  tier  forming  the  street  which  passes  in  front 
of  the  TOW  immediately  above,  and  a  diff,  abo  of  pure  rock-salt, 
towers  above  the  town.  The  supply  of  salt,  which  is  worked 
from  open  quarries,  is  practically  inexhaustible.  Alum  also 
oocws  in  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  forms  a  considerable  item 
of  local  trade.    Iron  Implements  are  manufactured. 

KALACH.  abo  known  as  Donskava,  a  village  of  S.E. 
B«8ia,i»t]ie  territory  of 'the  Dob  Cotsacks<and>  river  port  «i 


the  Don,  31  m.  V£.  of  Nizhne-Chinkoya,  in  43*  30'  E.  and  48* 
43'  N.  Its  permanent  population,  only  about  isoo,  increases 
greatly  in  summer.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  railway  (45  m.) 
which  connects  the  Don  with  Tsaritsyn  on  the  Volga,  and  all  the 
goods  (especially  fish,  petroleum,  cereals  and  timber)  brought 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  up  the  Volga  and  destined  for  middle 
Russia,  or  for  export  through  the  Sea  of  Azov,  are  unloaded  at 
Tftaritsyn  and  sent  over  to  Kalach  on  the  Don. 

KALAHANDI  (formeriy  Karokd),  a  feudatory  state  of  India, 
which  was  transferred  from  the  Central  Provinces  to  the  Orissa 
division  of  Bengal  in  1905.  A  range  of  the  Eastern  Ghats  runs 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.  through  the  state,  with  open  undulating 
country  to  the  north.  Area  374S  sq*  in.;  pop.  (1901),  3SO,S39; 
estimated  revenue,  £8000;  tribute,  £800.  The  inhabitants 
mostly  belong  to  the  aboriginal  race  of  Khonds.  A  murderous 
outbreak  against  Hindu  settlers  called  for  armed  intervention 
in  1882.  The  chief,  Ragbu  Kbhor  Deo,  was  murdered  by  a 
servant  in  1897,  and  during  the  minority  of  hb  son,  Brij  Mohan 
Deo,  the  state  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  British  political  agent. 
The  capital  b  Bhawani  Patna. 

KALAHARI  DESERT,  a  region  of  South  Africa,  lying  mainly 
between  ao°  and  28"  S.  and  19^  and  24^  £.,  and  covering  fully 
120,000  sq.  m.  The  greater  part  of  thb  territory  forms  the 
western  portion  of  the  (British)  Bechuanaland  protectorate,  but 
it  extends  south  into  that  pan  of  Bechuanaland  annexed  to  the 
Cape  and  west  into  German  South-Wcst  Africa.  The  Orange 
river  marks  its  southern  limit ;  westward  it  reaches  to  the  foot  of 
the  Nama  and  Damara  hilb,  eastward  to  the  cultivable  parts 
of  Bechuanaland,  northward  and  north-westward  to  the  valley 
of  the  Okavango  and  the  bed  of  Lake  Ngami.  The  Kalahari, 
part  of  the  immense  inner  table-land  of  South  Africa,  has  an 
average  devation  of  over  3000  ft.  with  a  general  slope  from  east 
to  west  and  a  dip  northward  to  Ngami.  Described  by  Robert 
Moffat  as  "  the  southern  Sahara,"  the  Kalahari  resembles  the 
great  desert  of  North  Africa  in  being  generally  arid  and  in  being 
scored  by  the  beds  of  dried-up  rivers.  It  presents  however 
many  points  of  difference  from,  the  Sahara.  The  surface  soil 
b  mainly  red  sand,  but  in  places  limestone  overlies  shale  and 
conglomerates.  The  ground  b  undulating  and  its  appearance 
is  comparable  with  that  of  the  ocean  at  times  of  heavy  swdl. 
The  crests  of  the  waves  are  represented  by  sand  dunes,  rising 
from  30  to  100  ft.;  the  troughs  between  the  dunes  vary  greatly 
in  breadth.  On  the  eastern  border  long  tongues  of  sand  project 
into  the  veld,  while  the  vdd  in  places  penetrates  far  into  the 
desert.  There  are  also,  and  especially  along  the  river  beds, 
extensive  mud  flats.  After  heavy  rain  these  become  pans  or 
lakes,  and  water  b  then  also  found  in  mud-bottomed  poois  along 
the  beds  of  the  rivers.  The  water  in  the  pans  b  often  brackish, 
and  in  some  cases  thickly  encrusted  with  salt.  Pans  also  occur 
in  crater-like  depressions  where  rock  rises  above  the  desert  sands. 
A  tough,  sun-bleached  grass,  growing  knee-high  in  tufts  at 
intervids  of  about  15  in.,  covers  the  dunes  and  give?  the 
general  colour  of  the  landscape.  Considerable  parts  of  the 
Kalahari,  chiefly  in  the  west  and  north,  are  however  covered 
with  dense  scrub  and  there  are  occasional  patches  of*  forest. 
Next  to  the  lack  of  water  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  desert 
are  the  tuberous  and  herbaceous  plants  and  the  large  numbers 
of  big  game  found  in  it.  Of  the  plants  the  most  remarkable  b 
the  water-melon,  of  which  both  the  bitter  and  sweet  variety  are 
found,  and  which  supplies  both  man  and  beast  with  water.  The 
game  indudes  the  lion,  leopard,  hippopotamus,  rhinocsros, 
buffalo,  tebra,  quagga,  many  kinds  of  antelope  (among  them 
the  kudu  and  gnu),  baboon  and  ostridi.  The  dephant,  giraffe 
and  eland  are  also  found.  The  hunting  of  these  three  bat-taamed 
animab  b  prohibited,  and  for  all  game  there  b  a  dose  time  from 
the  beginning  of  September  to  the  end  of  February. 

The  dimate  is  hot,  dry  and  healthy,  save  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  large  marshes  in  the  north,  where  malarial  fever  b  preva- 
lent. In  thb  region  the  drainage  b  N.E.  to  the  great  Makarikari 
marsh  and  the  Botletle,  the  river  connecting  the  marsh  with  the 
Ngami  system.  In  the  south  the  drainage  b  towards  the  Orange 
The  Molopo  and  the  Kuruman,  which  in  their  upper  course  in 
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eastern  BechuaiuUDd  «re  pcTPDaia!  fiircamSt  loic  ibcif  n^aicr 
by  cvaporaiioD  and  pcrcoktjon  on  their  way  Vfcatward  through 
the  KaiaharL  The  Mobpo*  a  very  imposing  nver  on  the  mftp, 
is  dry  in  it»  lower  fiircithcsv  The  »iiniiiil  faiarall  does  not 
exceed  10  in.  Il  otxurs  m  the  sumccer  months.  September  to 
March,  and  chkfly  in  thunderstorm e.  The  country  is  sullen ng 
from  progn^i^tvc  dcsicca^LOn,  but  there  is  gocd  evidence  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  u^iier  not  fof  beneath  the  surface.  In  the 
water-melon  seaaon  a  few  white  farmcra  hvins  on  ihe  edge  oi 
the  desert  send  their  herds  thither  to  gTcue.  Stich  lew  spots  m 
have  been  under  cultivatioQ  by  artilciJiL  irrigiition  yieMcxcelleni 
returns  to  the  farm^cr;  but  the  chlel  commerciiil  products  ol  the 
desert  are  the  skioj  oii  iinimala. 

The  Kalahari  i£  the  home  of  wimleriug  Bvihmen  f^  ff.).  who  Jive 
entirely  by  the  cha*?,  kiUing  their  pfey  with  poJBOEied  arrow v  of 
Ba«Kalahan.  and  atong  ihc  wwiern  border  of  Hotientoti,  vho  are 
both  hunters  and  cattle-rcarrfs.  The  Ba^Ktljihari  (men  of  ihc 
Kalahari),  *ho  con^iitute  the  majority  d  the  ieih^bitanis,  jppur 
to  belong  to  the  Diitau  tribe  of  the  Bpfhuanat.  now  no  loFfttr 
havtnff  separaif^  tribjt  c»itencc»  and  6r3^dititjnj,Hy  rtporied  to  be 
the  oldest  ol  the  Dcchu.in,!  ifil>ra.  Theif  fcaturei  are  markedly 
negroid,  th<  -^  *^  i-  *.kin  h  k&i  bliek  than  that  of  manjf  negro 
peoples.    T  ihln  leg*  and  arm*.     The  Ba-Kakhari  are 

gaid  to  haw  cnorinoui  he  nils  of  larjje  horfned  cattle  until 

deprived  of  !  riven  tnto  thedestn  by  a  fresh  nugriiion  of 

more  powerl  ■  ■  :i  t tibei.     Un  h  fce  the  Bush  men .  3  nd  I  n  spi  te 

of  desert  lil  lUUhari  have  a  true  (jas^on  for  agriculturtf 

andcattle-b  ^       fhcycarcfylly  cultivate  ihfireardens,  though 

in  many  car.  ,  jU  ibry  can  gro*  is  a  Kanty  supply  t*l  ttwiona  and 

fumpluns,  aid  f  hey  rear  small  HbiIb  ol  wmt%.  Tnev  are  also  clever 
unters,  and  from  the  ncig^hboumit  Bechtiana  chiru  obiain  spears, 
knives,  tobacco  and  do^a  m  etchangc  for  ibe  skin*  of  the  animah 
they  kill.  In  diipo^mtbn  they  arc  pi^ceful  to  timidity,  grave  and 
almost  morose.  Living;*tone  itaie*  that  he  never  saw  Ba-Kabhari 
children  at  play.  An  iiijteniatii  method  is  employed  to  obtiin  *aiLr 
where  there  is  no  open  wctl  or  runninn  icream.  to  one  end  of  a  rtcd 
about  a  ft.  long  a  hunrh  of  grass  U  tied,  and  thia  end  of  the  rrvd  h 
inserted  in  a  'hole-  dae  ai  a  ipot  where  water  is  known  to  cAist  undir* 
ground,  the ''^ri:  sandocingramnieddownfirinlv  rojnd  itr  An  o*tf  i'  h 
egg-shell,  tht  ufual  waieir  ve^svt-l.  h  placed  on  the  c round  along^irk 
the  reed.  Th?  water-drawer,  generally  a  woman,  incn  tucks  uo  the 
water  through  the  reed.  deKtcrttu^Iy  squirting  it  into  the  adjactnt 
egg-shell.  To  aid  her  aim  she  places  twtwefrn  her  lips  a  ^traw,  the 
other  end  of  which  Is  in&crted  In  ihe  <hel1.  The  shells,  when  hllcd, 
are  buried,  the  object  of  the  Bs' Kalahari  being  to  preserve  th^nr 
supplies  from  any  siudden  raid  by  Bor^hmcn  qt  other  foe.  E^rl/ 
travellers  st'iifd  that  no  amount  of  bu Flying  or  huntiing.  in  a  Urf> 
Kalahari  vill.i'f^e  wDiiid  resijlt  in  a  find  of  water  i  but ! hit  on  fr»«?nrM7 
relations  bjiniit  c<.iablt^hed  the  natives  would  bring  a  c^upi"'''' 
however  arid  the  district.  The  British  government  hai  since  &uriik 
wells  in  ont'  ur  two  dUtriLts,  Thougli  the  Ba  KaE-ihuri  hjvc  m) 
religion  in  the  siritt  Btnsr  of  the  word,  they  thow  tracr-^^if  lottmi^m,, 
and  as  BaUiu,  i.e.  "  men  of  the  lion,*'  revere  rather  than  fi:ar  that 
beast. 

The  Kalahari  was  6«t  croMcd  to  Lsike  Nganii  by  David  LiirmK- 
stone,  accompanied  by  William  C,  Oiwcil.  in  1&4SI      In  ifi:ii'fijq  A 

¥irty  of  Boers,  with  about  !hre<j  hundred  wagon*,  tnckird  From  the 
ransvaalacrcMn  ihe  K*il4h^iri  to  N^jami  and  tncnce  to  The  hinterland 
of  Angola.  M^iny  uf  tht  pirty*  men.  w^men  and  child reoK  peruhcNl 
of  thirst  dufinH  the  jiiurntyH.  SurvivoRp  stated  that  in  all  somft 
350  people  and  fjooo  cnile  died. 

See  Becih  ANAt^Mij.  Dtf  JCu/aWf*  by  Dr  Sregfricd  Pn^'-.n-'^e 
fBerlin,  IOC.1K  '\^  a  v.ilu.iblc  tr<-atiie  on  the  (jfo!ot;yf  t-  "    , 

nydrograpnv^  ctinute  And  floci  of  ihedes-ertn  vith  mjp^^ 

Sphy      Tlvp  .TLJihor  ■ijx/cfi  I  wo  ycari  (i&96^i8«>Sl  in  i!'h  u 

also  JI/itJii>narj(  Irasvtt  und  RtiUQfcktiin  SuHih  A/rum,  oic,  i^y 
David  Living ftione  (London,  lS57J< 

KALAMATA  Ci^fltcially  EdX^j^m,  from  an  ancient  town  near 
the  site),  chief  town  of  the  modern  Qtvtk  nomarchy  of  Mcsseni^ 
in  the  Morea^  ^ituAted  en  thi^  hh  batik  of  the  Nedon^  about 
I  m.  from  tbe  scia»  Pop.  (190?),  ij.f  ij*  There  is  a  suburb  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  streatn.  On  a  hiU  behind  the  town  arc  the 
ruins  of  a  medieval  castle^  but  no  ancient  Greek  remains  have 
been  discovered,  although  some?  t^vcUera  have  identified  the 
site  with  that  of  the  daisical  Phaiae  or  Fbwac,  iL  I*  the  K«t 
of  a  court  of  jiisiice  4ind  of  an  archbishop.  During  the  midille 
ages  it  was  for  a  time  a  &el  of  the  VillehardQuin^.  tn  it:.' 5 
Kalamata  was  captured  by  the  Vrnetian&,  in  'i7ff^.  and  agr,»i 
in  1821,  it «  as  the  revolutionary  h(mdqti*rier&  in  tbe  Muaa.  la 
1815  it  wa*  fJcNd  by  Ibtahim  Pniha.  Kakmnti  h  ^u  u^if  rd  m 
averyfruit    !  of whichitistheennporiii::i      /;  , 

though  reccBtly  improved,,  offcfs  littk  shelter  to  shipping. 


Vessels  load  and  dischaign  by  meant  of  Qghters,  tbe  outer 
harbour  having  a  depth  at  entrance  of  24  ft.  and  inside  of  14  ft. 
The  inner  harbour  has  a  depth  of  15  ft.  and  is  sheltered  by  a 
breakwater  1640  ft.  in  length;  in  tbe  winter  months  the  fishing 
craft  take  shelter  in  the  haven  of  Armyro.  The  silk  industry, 
formerly  important,  still  employs  about  300  women  and  girb 
in  four  spinning  establishments.  OUve  oii  and  silk  are  tbe  ciiicf 
exports. 

KALAMAZOO,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Katamawo 
county,  Michigan,  U.S.A.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Kalamaino 
River,  about  49  m.  S.  of  Grand  Rapids  and  144  m.  W.  of  Detroit. 
Pop.  (1900)  24t404>  of  whom  4710  were  foreign-bom;  (1910 
census)  3Q.437.  It  is  served  by  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana,  the 
Kalamazoo,  Lake  Shore  &  Chicago,  and  the  Chicago,  Kalamazoo 
&  Saginaw  railways,  and  by  interurban  electric  lines.  The  city 
has  a  public  library,  and  is  the  seat  of  Kalamazoo  college 
(Baptist),  which  grew  out  of  the  Kalamazoo  literary  institute 
(1833)  and  was  chartered  under  its  present  name  in  1855;  tlie 
Michigan  female  seminary  (Presbyterian),  established  in  1866; 
the  Western  State  normal  school  (1904);  Nazareth  Academy 
(1897),  for  girls;  Barbour  Hall  (1899),  a  school  for  boys;  two 
private  schools  for  tbe  feeble-minded,  and  the  Michigan  asylum 
for  the  insane,  opened  in  1859.  The  surrounding  country  is 
famous  for  its  celery,  and  the  city  is  an  important  manufacturing 
centre,  ranking  third  among  the  cities  of  the  state  in  the  value 
of  its  factory  products  in  1904.  The  value  of  the  factory  pro- 
duct in  1904  was  $13,241,767,  an  increase  of  829%  sintt  1900. 
The  waterworks  and  electric-lighting  plant  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  municipality.  Kalamazoo  was  settled  in  1829, 
was  known  as  Bronson  (in  honour  of  Titus  Bronson,  an  early 
settler)  until  1836,  was  incorporated  as  the  village  of  Kalamazoo 
in  1838,  and  in  1884  became  a  city  under  a  diarter  granted  in 
tbe  preceding  year. 

KALAPUYA,  or  Callapooya,  a  tribe  and  stock  of  North- 
American  Indians,  whose  former  range  was  the  valley  of  tlie 
Willamette  River,  Oregon.  They  now  number  little  more  than 
a  hundred,  on  a  reservation  on  Grande  Ronde  reservation, 
Oregon. 

KALAT,  the  capital  of  Baluchistan,  situated  in  29^  a'  N.  and 
66°  SS'  E.,  about  6780  ft.  above  sea-level,  88  m.  from  Quetta. 
The  town  gives  its  name  also  to  a  native  state  with  an  area,  in- 
cluding Makran  and  Kharan,  of  71,593  m.  and  a  population  (1901) 
of  470.336.  The  word  Kalat  is  derived  from  kaia — a  fortress; 
and  Kalat  is  the  most  picturesque  fortress  in  the  Baluch  high- 
lands. It  crowns  a  low  hUl,  round  the  base  of  which  dusters 
the  closely  built  mass  of  flai-roofed  mud  houses  which  form  tike 
insignificant  town.  A  miri  or  citadel,  having  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance, dominates  the  town,  and  contains  within  its  walls  the 
palace  of  the  khan.  It  was  in  an  upper  room  of  this  residence 
that  Mehrab  Khan,  ruler  of  Baluchistan,  was  killed  during  the 
storming  of  tbe  town  and  citadel  by  tbe  British  troops  at  tbe 
close  of  the  first  Afghan  War  in  1839.  In  1901  it  had  a  popu- 
lation of  only  2O0O.  The  valleys  immediately  surrounding  the 
fortress  are  well  cultivated  and  thickly  inhabited,  in  spite  of 
their  elevation  and  the  extremes  of  temperature  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  Recent  surveys  of  Baluchistan  have  determined 
the  position  of  Hozdar  or  Khozdar  (27**  48'  N.,  66**  38'  £.)  to 
be  about  50  m.  S.  of  Kalat.  Khozdar  was  the  former  capital 
of  Baluchistan,  and  is  as  directly  connected  with  the  southern 
branches  of  the  MuUa  Pass  as  Kalat  is  with  the  northern,  the 
MuUa  being  the  ancient  trade  route  to  Gandava  (Kandabe)  and 
Sind.  In  spite  of  the  rugged  and  barren  nature  of  the  mountain 
districts  of  the  Kalat  highlands,  the  main  routes  through  them 
(concentrating  on  Khozdar  rather  than  on  Kalat)  are  compara- 
tively easy.  The  old  "  Pathan  vat,"  the  trade  highway  between 
Kalat  and  Karachi  by  the  Hab  valley,  passes  through  Khozdar. 
From  Khozdar  another  route  strikes  a  little  west  of  south  to 
Wad,  and  then  passes  easily  into  Las  Bela.  This  is  the  "  Kohan 
vat  "  A  third  route  runs  to  Nal.  and  leads  to  the  head  of  the 
Kolwa  valley  (meeting  with  no  great  physical  obstruction), 
and  then  suikes  into  the  open  high  road  to  Persia.    Some  of  .tiie 
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vaUeyt  about  Kalat  (Mastang,  for  tfittanct)  are  wide  and  fertile, 
full  of  thdviag  vilUses  and  strikingly  picturesque;  and  in  spile  of 
the  great  preponderance  of  nountatn  wilderness  (a  wilderness 
which  is,  however,  in  many  parts  well  adapted  for  the  pasturage 
of  sheep)  existing  in  the  Sarawan  lowlands  almost  equally  with 
the  Jala  wan  highlands,  it  is  not  difficult  to  undccsUnd  the  import- 
ance which  the  province  of  KAhu»  anciently  called  Turan  (or 
Tubaran),  maintained  in  the  eyes  of  medieval  Arab  geographers 
(see  BALdCBiSTaN).  New  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  history  of 
Kalat  by  the  txansUtion  of  an  unpublished  manuscript  obtained 
at  Tatta  by  Mr  Tate,  of  the  Indian  Survey  Department,  who  has 
added  thereto  notes  from  the  Tufhat*ul-Kiram,  lor  the  use  of 
which  he  was  indebted  to  Rhan  Sahib  Rasul  Baksh,  mukbtiardar 
of  Tatta.  AcGordingto  these  authorities,  the  family  of  the  khans 
of  KaUt  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  not,  as  Is  usually  stated,  of 
Brahuic  extraction.  They  bek>ng  to  the  Ahmadxai  branch  of  the 
Mirwari  clan,  which  or^nally  emigrated  from  Oman  to  the 
Kohra  valley  of  Mekran  The  khan  of  Kalat,  Mir  Mahmud  Khan, 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  1893,  is  the  leading  chieftain  in  the 
Baluch  Confederacy  The  revenue  of  the  khan  is  estimated  at 
nearly  £60,000,  including  subsidies  from  the  British  government; 
and  an  accrued  surplus  of  £740,000  has  been  invested  in  Indian 
aecuritiei. 

See  C  P.  Tate«  Kaht  (Cakotta,  1896),  Baluckistau  District 
C^ietteer,  vol  vi  (Bombay,  1907)  (T.  H.  H.  •) 

KALAT-I-OHILZAI.  a  fort  in  Afghanistan.  It  is  situated  on 
an  isolated  rocky  eminence  sS4i  ft  above  sca-Ievd  and  200  ft. 
above  the  plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tamak,  on  the 
load  between  Kabul  and  Kandahar,  87  m.  from  Kandahar  and 
ajg  m.  from  Kabul  It  is  celebrated  for  its  gaHant  defence  by 
Captain  Craigie  and  a  sepoy  garrison  against  the  Afghans  in  the 
first  Afghan  War  of  184a.  In  memory  of  this  feat  of  arms,  the 
1 3th  Pioneers  still  bear  the  name  of  "The  Kalat-i-Ghilzal 
Regiment,"  and  carry  a  speqal  colour  with  the  motto  "Invicta." 

KALB,  JOHANN  ("  Baron  de  Kalb  ")  (i 721-1780).  German 
soldier  in  the  American  War  of  Independence,  was  born  in 
Hiittendorf,  near  Bayreuth,  on  the  29th  of  June  1721.  He  was  of 
peasant  parentage,  and  left  home  when  he  was  sixteen  to  become 
a  butler;  in  1743  he  was  a  lieutenant  In  a  German  regiment 
in  the  French  service,  calling  himself  at  this  time  Jean  de  Kalb. 
He  served  with  the  French  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion, becoming  captain  in  1747  and  major  In  1756.  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War  he  was  in  the  corps  of  the  comtc  de  Broglie,  render- 
ing great  assistance  to  the  French  afte*"  Rossbach  (November 
1737)  and  showing  great  bravery  at  Bergen  (April  1739),  and  in 
X763  he  resigned  his  commission.  As  secret  agent,  appointed  by 
Choiseul,  he  visited  America  in  1768^1 769  to  inquire  into  the  feel- 
ing of  the  colonists  toward  Great  Britain.  From  his  retirement  at 
Milon  la  Chapelle,  Kalb  went  to  Mets  for  garrison  duty  under 
de  Broglie  in  1775.  Soon  afterwards  be  received  permission  to 
volunteer  in  the  army  of  the  American  colonies,  in  which  the 
rank  of  major^eaeral  was  promised  to  him  by  Silas  Deane. 
After  many  delays  he  sailed  with  eleven  other  officers  on  the  ship 
fitted  out  by  Lafayette  and  arrived  at  Phibdelphia  in  July  1777* 
His  commission  from  Deane  was  disallowed,  but  the  Continental 
Congnsss  granted  him  the  rank  of  major-general  (dating  from  the 
13th  of  September  1777),  and  in  (October  he  joined  the  army, 
where  his  growing  admiration  for  Washington  soon  led  him  to 
view  with  disfavour  de  BrogUe's  scheme  for  putting  a  European 
officer  in  chief  command.  Eariy  in  1 778,  as  second  in  command 
to  Lafayette  for  the  proposed  expedition  against  Canada,  he 
accompanied  Lafayette  to  Albany;  but  no  adequate  preparations 
had  been  made,  and  the  expedition  was  abandoned.  In  April 
17801,  be  was  sent  from  Morristown.  New  Jersey,  with  his  division 
of  Maryland  men,  his  Delaware  regiment  and  the  ist  artillery,  to 
relieve  Charleston,  but  on  arriving  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  he 
learned  that  Charleston  had  already  fallen.  In  his  camp  at 
Buffalo  Ford  and  Deep  River.  General  Horatio  Gates  joined  him 
on  the  35th  of  July;  and  next  day  Gates  led  the  army  by  the  short 
and  desoUte  road  directly  towards  Camden.  On  the  tttb-i3th 
of  August,  when  Kalb  advised  an  immediate  attack  on  Rawdon, 
Gates  hcsiuted  and  then  marched  to  a  position  on  the  Salisbursr- 


Chariotteroad  whidi  he  had  prevfously  refused  to  take.  On  the 
14th  Comwallis  had  occupied  Camden,  and  a  battle  took  place 
there  on  the  i6th  when,  the  other  American  troops  having  broken 
and  fled.  Kalb,  unhorsed  and  fighting  fiercely  at  the  head  ol  his 
right  wing,  was  wounded  eleven  times.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
and  died  on  the  X9th  of  August  1780  in  Camden.  Here  in  1823 
Lafayette  bid  the  comer-stone  of  a  monument  to  him.  In  1887 
a  stattie  of  him  by  Ephraim  Keyser  was  dedicated  in  Annapolis, 
Marybnd. 

See  Friedrich  Kapp,  Lthen  des  amerikaniscJun  Generals  Joharftt 
Kalb  (Stuttgart,  1863;  English  version,  privately  printed.  New 
York,  1^0),  which  is  tummarixed  in  George  W.  Greene's  Tk* 
German  tUmtnt  ta  tkt  War  tjf  Amerwin  Indtptnienu  (New  York, 
1876}. 

KALCKREUTH  (or  KALKanmi),  FRIBDRICH  ADOLF. 
Count  von  (1737-1818),  Prussian  soldier,  entered  the  regiment 
of  (jardesdu  Corpsin  1732. and  in  1758  was  adjutant  or  aide  de 
camp  to  Frederick  the  Great's  brother.  Prince  Henry,  with  whom 
he  served  throughout  the  later  stages  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
He  won  special  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Freiberg  (Sept.  79, 
1762),  for  which  Frederick  promoted  him  major.  Personal 
differences  with  Prince  Henry  severed  their  connexion  in  1766, 
and  for  many  years  Kalckreuth  lived  in  comparative  retirement. 
But  he  made  the  campaign  of  the  War  of  the  Bavarian  Succession 
as  a  colonel,  and  on  the  accession  of^rederick  William  II  was 
restored  to  favour  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  major- 
general  in  the  invasion  of  Holland  in  1787,  and  by  1792  had  be- 
come count  and  llbutenant-general.  Under  Brunswick  be  took 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  campaign  of  Valmy  in  1792,  thb  siege 
and  capture  of  Mainz  in  1793,  and  the  battle  of  Kaiserslautem  in 
1794.  In  the  campaigns  against  Napoleon  in  1806  he  played  a 
marked  part  for  good  or  evil,  both  at  Auerst&dt  and  in  the  miser- 
able retreat  of  the  beaten  Prussians.  In  1807  he  defended  Danxig 
for  78  days  agamst  the  French  under  Marshal  Lefebvre,  with  far 
greater  skill  and  energy  than  he  had  shown  in  the  previous  year. 
He  was  promoted  field  marshal  soon  afterwards,  and  conducted 
many  of  the  negotiations  at  Tilsit.  He  died  as  governor  of  Berlin 
in  18x8. 

The  Duties  du  FeldmaricfuU  Kakkreuth  were  published  by  his  son 
(Paris,  1844). 

KALCKREUTH,  LEOPOLD,  Count  von  (1853-  ),  German 
painter,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  famous  field-marshal  (see 
above),  was  bom  at  Diisseldorf,  received  his  first  training  at 
Weimar  from  his  father,  the  landscape  painter  Count  Stam'slaus 
von  Kalckreuth  (1S20-1894),  and  subsequently  studied  at  the 
academies  of  Weimar  and  Munich.  Although  he  painted  some 
portraits  remarkable  for  their  power  of  expression,  he  devoted 
himself  principally  to  depicting  with  relentless  realism  the 
monotonous  life  of  the  fishing  folk  on  the  sea-coast,  and  of  the 
peasants  in  the  fields.  His  palette  is  joyless,  and  almost  melan- 
choly, and  in  his  technique  he  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  im- 
pressionists. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  secessionist 
movement.  From  1885  to  1890  Count  von  Kalckreuth  was 
professor  at  the  Weimar  art  school.  In  1 890  he  resigned  bis  pro- 
fessorship and  retired  to  his  estate  of  Hockricht  in  Silesia,  where 
he  occupied  himself  in  painting  subjects  drawn  from  the  Efe  of 
the  country-foik.  In  1895  he  became  a  professor  at  the  art 
school  at  Karlsruhe.  The  Munich  Pinakothck  has  his  "Rain- 
bow "  and  the  Dresden  Gallery  his  "  Old  Age."  Among  his 
chief  works  are  the  "  Funeral  at  Dachau,"  "  Homewards." 
"Wedding  Procession  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,"  "The 
Cleaners,"  "Old  Age,"  "Before  the  Fish  Auction/'  "Summer," 
and  "  Going  to  School." 

See  A.  Ph.  W  v.  Kakkreuth.  Gesch,  ier  Herrtn,  Freikirrtn  und 
Grafen  von  Kakkreuth  (Potsdam,  1904). 

KALBID08C0PB  (from  Gr.  xaXM,  beautiful,  cfjor,  form,  and 
9«oirHv,  to  view).  The  article  Reflection  explains  the  sym^ 
metrical  arrangement  of  images  formed  by  two  mirrors  inclined  at 
an  angle  which  is  a  tub-multiple  of  four  right  angles.  This  k 
the  principle  of  the  kaleidoscope,  an  optical  toy  which  received 
iu  present  form  at  the  hands  of  Sir  David  Brewster  about  the 
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year  1815,  and  which  at  once  became  exceedingly  popular  owing' 
to  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  images  and  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  changes  from  one  graceful  form  to  another.  A 
hundred  years  earlier  R.  Bradley  had  employed  a  similir  arrange- 
ment which  seems  to  have  passed  into  oblivion  {New  Improvements 
of  PlanUng  and  Gardening,  1710).  The  instrument  has  been 
extensively  used  by  designers.  In  its  simplest  form  it  consists 
of  a  tube  about  twelve  inches  long  containing  two  glass  plates, 
extending  along  its  whole  length  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  6o*. 
The  eye-end  of  the  tube  is  closed  by  a  metal  plate  having  a  small 
hole  at  its  ccnUe  near  the  intersection  of  the  glass  plates.  The 
other  end  is  closed  by  a  plate  of  muffed  glass  at  the  distance  of 
distinct  vision,  and  parallel  to  this  is  fixed  a  plate  of  clear  glass. 
In  the  intervening  space  (the  object-box)  are  contained  a  number 
ot  fragments  of  brilliantly  coloured  glass,  and  as  the  tube  is 
turned  round  its  axis  these' fragments  alter  their  positions  and 
give  rise  to  the  various  patterns.  A  third  reflecting  plate  is 
sometimes  employed,  the  cross-section  of  the  three  forming  an 
equilateral  triangle.  Sir  David  Brewster  modified  his  apparatus 
by  moving  the  object-box  and  closing  the  end  of  the  tube  by  a 
lens  of  short  focus  which  forms  images  of  distant  objects  at  the 
distance  of  distinct  vision.  These  images  take  the  place  of  the 
coloured  fragments  of  glass,  and  they  are  symmetrically  multi- 
plied by  the  mirrors.  In  the  polyangular  kaleidoscope  the  angle 
between  the  mirrors  can  be  altered  at  pleasure.  Such  instruments 
arc  occasionally  found  in  old  collections  of  philosophical  appara- 
tus and  they  have  been  used  in  order  to  explain  to  students  the 
formation  of  multiple  images.  (C.J.J.) 

KALERGIS.  DIMITRI  (Demetkios)  (1803^2867).  Greek 
statesman,  was  a  Cretan  by  birth,  studied  medicine  at  Paris  and 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Greek  Independence  went  to  the 
Morca  and  joined  the  insurgents.  He  fought  under  Karaiskakis, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks  before  Athens  and  mulcted  of 
an  ear;  later  he  acted  as  aide  de  camp  to  the  French  philhdlene 
Colonel  Fabvler  and  to  Count  Capo  d'Istria,  president  of  Greece. 
In  183s  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1843,  as  com- 
mander of  a  cavalry  division,  he  was  the  prime  mover  in  the 
insurrection  which  forced  King  Otto  to  dismiss  his  Bavarian 
ministers.  He  was  appointed  military  commandant  of  Athens 
and  aide  dc  camp  to  the  king,  but  after  the  fall  of  the  Mavro- 
cordato  ministry  in  1845  was  forced  to  go  into  exile,  and  spent 
several  years  in  London,  where  he  became  an  intimate  of  Prince 
l>ouis  Napoleoi.  In  1848  he  made  an  abortive  descent  on  the 
Greek  coast,  in  the  hope  of  revolutionizing  the  kingdom.  He 
was  captured,  but  soon  released  and,  after  a  stay  in  the  island 
of  Zante,  went  to  Paris  (1853).  At  the  instance  of  the  Western 
Powers  he  was  recalled  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  and 
appointed  minister  of  war  in  the  reconstituted  Mavrocordalo 
cabinet  (1854).  He  was,  however,  disliked  by  King  Olto  and 
his  consort,  and  in  October  1855  was  forced  to  resign.  In  1861 
he  was  appointed  minister  plem'potentiary  in  Paris,  in  which 
capadty  he  took  an  important  part  in  the  negotiations  which 
followed  the  fall  of  the  Bavarian  dynasty  and  led  to  the  accession 
of  Prince  George  of  Denmark  to  the  Greek  throne. 

KALEWALA,  or  Kalevala,  the  name  of  the  Finnish  national 
epos.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  three  sons  of  Kalewa  (or 
Finland),  viz.  the  ancient  WaJnlmOinen,  the  inventor  of  the 
sacred  harp  Kantele;  the  nmning  art-smith,  Ilmarinen;  and  the 
gallant  Lcnmiink&inen,  who  is  a  sort  of  Arctic  Don  Juan.  The 
^ventures  of  these  three  heroes  are  wound  about  a  plot  for 
securing  in  marriage  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  Louhi,  a  hero 
from  Pobjob.  a  hind  of  the  cold  north.  Ilmarinen  is  set  to 
construct  a  magic  mill,  the  Sanpo,  which  grinds  out  meal,  salt 
And  gold,  and  as  this  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  folk  of 
I^jola,  it  is  needful  to  recover  it  The  poem  actually  opens, 
however,  with  a  very  poetical  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  world. 
The  virgin  daughter  of  the  aiiooephere,  Luonnotar,  wanders  for 
•even*  hundred  years  in  spacer  until  she  bethinks  her  to  invoke 
Vkko.  the  northern  Zeus,  who  sends  his  eagle  to  her;  this  bird 
«%akcs  its  nest  on  the  knees  of  Luonnotar  and  lays  in  it  seven 
rccs.  Out  of  the  substance  of  these  eggs  the  visible  world  is 
wa4«4    Bui  it  is  empty  aad  stccile  until  WftiniUadinen  descends 


upon  it  and  woos  the  exquisite  Aino.  She  disappears  into  spacs, 
and  it  is  to  recover  from  his  loss  and  to  find  another  bride  thai 
W&inimOinen  makes  his  series  of  epical  adventures  in  the  dismal 
country  of  Pohjola.  Various  episodes  of  great  strangeness  and 
beauty  accompany  the  lengthy  recital  of  the  struggle  to  acquire 
the  magical  Sanpo,  which  gives  prosperity  to  whoever  poMcatcs 
it.  In  the  midst  of  a  battle  the  Sanpo  is  broken  and  faUs  into 
the  sea,  but  one  fragment  floats  on  the  waves,  and,  being  stranded 
on  the  shores  of  Finland,  secures  eternal  feKdty  for  that  country. 
At  the  very  dose  of  the  poem  a  virgin,  Mariatta,  brings  forth  a 
king  who  drives  W&in&m6inen  out  of  the  country,  and  tins  is 
understood  to  refer  to  the  ultimate  conquest  of  Paganism  by 
Christianity. 

The  Kalapala  was  probably  composed  at  various  times  and  by 
various  bards,  but  always  in  sympathy  with  the  latent  traditions 
of  the  Finnish  race,  and  with  a  mixture  of  symbolism  and  r^dism 
cxaaly  accordant  with  the  instincts  of  that  race.  While  in  the 
other  andque  epics  of  the  world  bloodshed  takes  a  |»edomtnant 
place,  the  Kalcu/ala  is  characteristically  gentle,  lyrical  and  even 
domestic,  dwelling  at  great  length  on  situations  of  moral  beauty 
and  romantic  pathos.  It  is  entirely  concerned  with  the  folk-lore 
and  the  traditions  of  the  primeval  Finnish  race.  The  poem  is 
written  in  eight-syliabled  trochaic  verse,  and  an  idea  of  its  style 
may  be  obtained  from  Longfellow's  Hiawatha,  which  is  a  pretty 
true  imitation  of  the  Finnish  epic 

Until  the  19th  century  the  Kalewakt  existed  only  in  fragments  in 
the  memories  and  on  the  lips  of  the  peasants.  A  collection  of  a  few 
of  these  scattered  songs  was  published  in  1822  by  Dr  Zacfaariua 
Topelius,  but  it  was  not  until  1835  that  anything  like  a  complete 
and  systematically  arranged  collection  was  given  to  the  world  by 
Dr  Efias  Ldnnrot.  For  years  Dr  L6nnrot  wandered  from  place  to 
place  in  the  most  remote  districts,  living  with  the  peasantry,  and 
taking  down  from  their  lips  all  that  they  knew  of  their  popular  soogs. 
Some  of  the  most  valuable  were  discovered  in  the  governments  of 
Arcbaosel  and  Olonetz.  After  unwearied  diligence  Ldnnrot  vas 
successful  in  collecting  12,000  lines.  These  he  arranged  as  methodi- 
cally as  he  could  into  thirty-two  runes  or  cantos,  whKh  he  publtidicd 
exactly  as  he  heard  them  sung  or  chanted.  Continuing  his  r»> 
searches.  Dr  LSnnrot  published  in  1840  a  new  edition  of  23,703 
verses  in  fifty  runes.  A  still  more  complete  text  was  published  ^ 
A.  V.  Forsman  in  1 887.  The  importance  of  thb  inoigenous  epK 
was  at  once  recognized  in  Europe,  and  translations  were  made  into 
Swedish,  German  and  French.  Several  translations  into  English 
exist,  the  fullest  beina  that  by  J.  M.  Crawford  in  1668.  The  best 
forden  editions  are  those  of  Castren  in  Swedish  (1844),  LecMizoo  le 
Due  m  French  (1845  and  1868},  Schiefner  in  German  (1852).  (£.  G.) 

KALOAN  (Chang-Chia  K'ow),  a  dty  of  China,  in  the  pto- 
vince  of  Chih-li,  with  a  population  estimated  at  from  70,000  lo 
xoo,ooa  It  lies  in  the  line  of  the  Great  Wall,  1 2a  m.  by  rail  N.W. 
of  Peking,  commanding  an  important  pass  between  China  and 
Mongolia.  Its  position  is  stated  as  in  40^  <;o' N.  and  114^  54'  £., 
and  its  height  above  the  sea  as  2810  ft.  The  valley  an^  the 
mountains  in  which  it  is  situated  is  under  excellent  cultivation, 
and  thickly  studded  with  villages.  Kalgan  consists  of  a  walkd 
town  or  fortress  and  suburbs  3  m.  long.  The  streets  are  wide, 
and  excellent  shops  are  abundant;  but  the  ordinary  houses  have 
an  unusual  appearance,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  mostly  roofed 
with  earth  and  become  covered  with  green-sward.  Laise 
quantities  of  soda  are  manufactured;  and  the  town  is  the  seat 
of  a  very  extensive  transit  trade.  In  October  1909  it  was  con- 
nected by  railway  with  Peking.  In  early  autumn  long  lines  of 
camels  come  in  from  all  quarters  for  the  conveyance  of  the  teft> 
chests  from  Kalgan  to  Kiakhta;  and  each  caravan  osoally  makes 
three  journeys  in  the  winter.  Some  Russkn  meKhaots  have 
permanent  residences  and  warehouses  just  outside  the  gate.  Ob 
the  way  to  Peking  the  road  passes  over  a  beautiful  bridge  of  seven 
arches,  ornamented  with  marble  figures  of  animals.  The  name 
Kalgan  is  Mongolian,  and  means  a  barrier  or  "  gate<4)eam." 

KALOOORUB,  a  mining  town  of  Western  Australia,  24  ra. 
byrail£.N.E.ofCoolgardi&  Pop. (1901). 6653.  Itisatlmving 
town  with  an  dectric  tramway  service,  and  is  the  junction  of  foor 
h'nes  of  railway.  The  gold>field,  discovered  in  1893,  is  very 
rich,  supporting  about  15.000  miners.  Thfe  town  is  supplied 
with  water,  like  Coolgardie,  from  a  source  near  Perth  360  m. 
djstan^ 
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RAU  (black),  or  Kdi  Ma  (tb«  BUdc  MoUier>.  in  Hindu 
mythology,  the  goddess  of  destruction  and  death,  the  wife 
of  Siva.  According  to  one  theory,  Calcutta  owes  its  name  to 
her,  being  originally  iCalighal,  '*  Kali's  ianding-pLoce."  Siva's 
consort  has  many  names  («.<.  Durga,  Bhawani,  Parvati,  &c.). 
Her  idol  is  black,  with  four  arms,  and  red  palna  to  the  hands. 
Her  eyes  are  red,  and  her  face  and  breasts  are  besmeared  with 
blood.  Her  hair  is  matted,  and  she  has  projecting  fang-like  teeth, 
between  which  protrudes  a  tongue  dripping  with  blood.  She 
wears  a  necklace  of  skulls,  her  earrings  are  dead  bodies,  and  she 
is  girded  with  serpents.  She  stands  on  the  body  of  Siva,  to 
account  for  which  attitude  there  is  an  elaborate  legend.  She  is 
more  worshipped  in  Gondwana  and  the  forest  tracts  to  the  east 
and  south  of  it  than  in  any  other  part  of  India.  Formerly 
human  sacrifice  was  the  essential  of  her  rituaL  The  victim, 
always  a  male,  was  taken  to  her  temple  after  sunset  and  im- 
prisoned there.  When  morning  came  he  was  dead:  the  priests 
told  the  people  that  Kali  had  sucked  his  blood  in  the  night.  At 
Dantewara  in  Bastar  there  is  a  famous  shrine  of  Kali  under  the 
name  of  Danteswari.  Here  many  a  human  head  has  been 
presented  on  her  altar.  About  i8jo  it  b  said  that  upwards  of 
twenty-five  tull-grown  men  were  immolated  at  once  by  the  raja. 
Cutting  their  flesh  and  burning  portions  of  their  body  were 
among  the  acts  of  devotion  of  her  worshippers.  Kali  is'goddess 
of  small-pox  and  cholera.  The  Thugs  murdered  their  victims 
in  her  honour,  and  to  her  the  sacred  pickaxe,  wherewith  their 
graves  were  dug,  was  consecrated. 

The  Hook-stoinging  Festival  {Ckurntk  or  Ckunuk  Puja), 
one  of  the  roost  nouble  celebrations  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  Kali,  has  now  been  prohibited  in  British  territory. 
Those  who  had  vowed  themselves  to  self-torture  submitted  to 
be  swung  in  the  air  supported  only  by  hooks  passed  through  the 
musdes  over,  the  blade-bones.  These  hooks  were  hung  from  a 
long  crossbeam,  which  sec-sawed  upon  a  huge  upright  pole. 
Hoisted  into  the  air  by  men  pulling  down  the  other  end  of  the 
see-saw  beam,  the  victim  was  then  whirled  round  in  a  circle. 
The  torture  usually  lasted  fifteen  or  twenty  mmutes. 

See  A.  A.  Macdooeil,  Vedic  Mythology  (Scraasburg,  1897). 

KALIDASA,  the  most  illustrious  name  among  the  writers  of 
the  second  epoch  of  Sanskrit  literature,  which,  as  contrasted 
with  the  age  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  may  be  characterized  as  the 
period  of  artificial  poetry.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  historical 
sense  in  the  Hindu  race,  il  is  impossible  to  fix  with  chronological 
exactness  the  lifetime  of  either  KSliddsa  or  any  other  Sanskrit 
author.  Native  tradition  places  him  in  the  ist  century  B.C.; 
but  the  evidence  on  which  this  belief  rests  is  worthless.  The 
works  of  the  poet  contain  no  allusions  by  which  ihcir  date  can 
be  directly  determined;  yet  the  extremely  corrupt  form  of  the 
Prftkrit  or  p<^ular  dialects  spoken  by  the  women  and  the  sub- 
ordinate characters  in  his  plays,  as  compared  with  the  PrSUcrit 
in  inscriptions  of  ascertained  age,  led  such  authorities  as  Weber 
and  Lassen  to  agree  in  fixing  on  the  3rd  century  a.d.  as  the 
approximate  period  to  which  the  writings  of  K&lidAsa  should 
be  referred. 

He  was  one  of  the  "  nine  gems  "  at  the  court  of  King  Vikra- 
maditya  or  Vikrama,  at  Ujjain,  and  the  tendency  is  now  to 
regard  the  latter  as  having  flourished  about  ad.  375;  others, 
however,  place  him  as  late  as  the  6lh  century.  The  richness  of 
bis  creative  fancy,  his  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  his  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauties  of  nature,  combined  with  remarkable 
powers  of  description,  place  K&lidftsa  in  the  first  rank  of  Oriental 
poets.  The  effect,  however,  of  his  productions  as  a  whole  is 
greatly  marred  by  extreme  artifidality  of  diction,  which,  though 
to  a  less  extent  than  in  other  Hindu  poets,  not  unfrequently 
takes  the  form  of  puerile  conceits  and  plays  on  words.  In  this 
respect  his  writings  contrast  very  unfavourably  with  the  more 
genuine  poetry  of  the  Vedas.  Though  a  true  poet,  he  is  wanting 
in  that  artistic  sense  of  proportion  so  characteristic  of  the  Greek 
mind,  which  exactly  adjusts  the  parts  to  the  whole,  and  combines 
form  and  matter  into  an  inseparable  poetic  unity.  K&lidasa's 
fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  dramas,  but  he  is  also  distinguished  as 
an  epic  and  a  lyric  poet 


He  wFft^-  three  liLiya.  tlic  pFots  of  wtikh  itt  b*ar  a  getteraT  nxm- 
Unnce,  inasmijch  35  itiey  eoasi^t  of  lavs  iiiti^itH^  whktl,  after 
numerous  and  seemiiiEly  iiia-LinTioiiiiiabk  iinn^diinenEs  of  a  similar 
natiin?,  arc  ulttmaiety  bmught  to  a  succe^ful  cortclLisiQn^ 

Of  these,  Sakuiti^Ui  h  that  which  has  alwavi  ius,tly  cmoycd  ihe 
Kftati-Ji  f J  Tlic  fljid  popubrity.  The  unqiiariftciJ  pmm  h^tt^Mx-^ 
uiion  it  by  GocmKj  lufic^eiitl^  Rviiir^ntcs  its  pocric  mcrii.  There 
flrI^  E*fQ  Tiecpflsbns  pf  tbe  text  in  Ffidij,  tlie  Bengali  -and  ihc  Devant- 
^■■iti,  the  Ifltttr  bcing^  Kcnr rally  cofiiidciTd  ctjcr  jofJ  purer.  ioitM^- 
i-sld  wai  fir^t  trjLmtbted  ma  Enijlish  by  Sir  VVijijKim  Jonc*  {Calcutta, 
1 7ft!)),  who  uicd  the  Bengali  ft^cension.     It  w,%s  *ocin  after  tranfslai*?d 


trartsUuicins  of  E.  ^fcic^  CroMfiEea,  1^51)  and  E.  LohcdanJ  (Sth 
i«l.,  l.crp«Efc  t»9i}.  The  Kimc  rcccnsloii  has  btxn  edittd  by  Dr  C. 
I^iiflihiird  with  a  SmsknlUiiin  votabuUry  anrl  short  Prikni  gmicn- 
inar  (BrrsJAu,  i87j)*and  by  ProfCTfior  Mi^nitr  WHUaifls  {QjJorJ,  itvd 
cd,  !§76),  who  fllfo  tr^niLucd  the  drama  l$\h  c±,  ttbj}*  TbCfC  i» 
another  Iranslation  by  P»  N.  P^tankar  ^Poona.  1 858-  ).  Tlnrre 
An?  also  a  South  [ridiiin  and  a  Cashmlr  recert^ion. 

The  Vikmmanfosit  or  Urgiui  wow  by  V^ntif,  abounds  with  fine 
lyrical  pi&vigc^,  a,nd  h  of  jitl  I  ndho  dmnia«  tKoiVid  only  to  ^kutt^atd 
in  poeiK  bejiuty.  It  was  vtClted  by  R.  Ltmi  (Berlin^  tSjijfand  ir-jna- 
fated  Into  Ccfman  by  C,  G.  A.  liCfef  (flerlin.  *S37)i  hy  B-  Hlriel 
(i*i,9i),  by  E.  Lobedanc  (LdBtie,  [&6]  t  and  F.  Beltafttca  (retenibi.JrKr 
ifljS).  There  ifv  nl-o  jh  English  edition, by  Monler  Wiliamii,  a 
nicLTical  and  pnqse  vqr-ioa  by  PjroCe«Hir  H*  H-  Wilsoq,  ajad  a  IrLcral 
prr.>se  ttan^latbn  by  Pnircisor  E*  B*  Covell  (lisOj  Tlie  Utwt 
cd  in  ions  are  by  Sv  P.  Viim\it  (Bombay,  i&yg)  ortd  }L  B.  Pafanlpc 
(ibid.  !%«). 

The  third  pby,  en. titled  MalinnHeftmitm,  ha»  comsidcnible 
poeiEcal  attd  dmnu-itic  merit,  but  i*  o^nftitaKjiy  inrcrior  to  the  other 
two.  It  posic^r^  the  advantaec,  however,  that  Iti  hero  A^nirnEirn 
an/l  its  httinm  ^iiUavrka  art-  more  utdiniary  and  human  ch.tMctrra 
thiin  thwsc  of  the  mJicr  pl^y^  [t  ii  edrtcd  by  O.  F.  TuICbcre 
iOonn,  iB^o),  by  Sliankar  P.  Pandit,  with  English  notes  (iflb^),  and 
S.  S*  Ayyar  (Pooiia,  iSg^h  itumhtc^  mm  Cerfrnin  by  A.  %\\:hc^ 
(ijjfe),  and  into  EngliAh  by  C  H.  Tiwncy  {and  cd,,  Cakutta,  l%8). 

Two  epic  pewm*  are  alwi  atlrEbutcd  fo  Kilhdli.M,  The  longtr  of 
thc^  k  entitled  NnghttKmsa^  iht  frul'jcct  of  M^bich  Is  fhtf  wmc  an 
thzit  of  the  Riim3yjiui,  vU.  the  hiilQify  ot  Rimn,  bui  ticginAiTri;  with 
a  lon^  account  of  hi*  ancestor^.,  the  flricirnt  rultrs  ot  A^odhya 
(cd.  by  A.  F,  StcmlcrK  Uontlofi  i8jj;  nnd  *ith  Eng,  trani,  and  notes 
l<y  Gopal  Ra^bun^th  N-indargtlcafj  PcN^na*  1S97;  verMr  tram,  by 
r.  de  Liry  Johjist^jne,  ipoj)*  The  other  cpk  h  the  KumfJfafam' 
Hava^  the  theme  of  whifii  U  the  birib  of  KuniAnit  otherwise  calleij 
Kilrttlkeya  or  Skanda,  gptt  o|  war  (cd-  by  ^tenticr.  London,  m^^i 
K.  M.  Banerjca^  j,rd  €Q.  Cakijitai  tS??;  Parvanikara  and  Pamb, 
Biimtay,  tS^if,  and  M.  R,  Kale  and  S.  R>  Dhurndhani,  ibid.  IV^*7; 
Efig.  iraflj.  by  ti.  T«  Griffith,  lB?9)*  Though  oontaining  nuiny  fine 
pjiTjieM^  it  is.  t^fnc  as  a  whole, 

His  lyrical  pocrnii^afe  the  AfeghadAio.  and  the  RUmamhdm.  The 
Mfp^aJiiia,  or  the  CIoud-Mcsicitferj  dfjscrltx-s  the  cotripbljiit  (jf  an 
cKifcdi  TDver,  and  the  metoga  he  cends  to  his  wife  by  a  tloudp  It  is 
full  of  deep  foiling,  antl  aboundi  with  fnie  dcscripuons  of  the 
heawtie*  of  natutifc     It  was  edited  with  fit*  EngEbh  tranvlatian  by 


1 1.  I  J.  VViU-jfi  fCakrutta,  181 VI,  and  by  /.  Gild«-iiu?isier  (Bonn,  iJ<4t)i 
*i  Germafk  .tdaptation  by  M.  MOlfcr  appeared  at  Kont^tbcr^  tiS4?i, 
and  0(Mf  by  C.  SthQt*  at  BfLlcfeld  (ii59>.    U  was  id i let!  by  f. 


Johnvrm„  with  voatbutaryand  Wilson's  metrical  transljitiodi  (l^jcndon, 
iS6?h  \aur  Klitiorts  by  K.  P.  Parab  (Bpnibay,  tSot)  and  K,  fl 
p.*thik  (PiK'nUy  1S94).  The  RitusaniMm,  m  Ccillcction  of  the 
S^isoni,  IS  a  slioct  poem,  of  le^  importanrff,  on  the  six  Eifafonji  oJ 
the*  yuat.  There  i%  an  edkion  by  P.  von  Bohlert^  with  prose  Latin 
xtnd^  TTiPtricmt  Gefman  tran%latlDn  fL<!ip;i|^,  t1ij^b)i  Esig.  trans,  by 
Cr  S,  Sitrrnim  Ayyar  (Bombay.  t397}+ 

Another  poem,  entitled  the  A'ti/^aatiyUt  or  Hi^  of  Nala,  edited  by 
r.  ilenJry  (Bedin^  iS.iAjAV.YBtes  fCaJcutta,  1844)  and  Vidya«a|:ard 
(Calcutta,  1 873)  J*  air«?aEimcnt  el  the  Hory  of  N^imand  Damayanii 
liut  describes  especiitly  the  restoration  of  Nala  to  prwpeilty  and 
fjower.  ft  bait  been  dficnbcd  t&  the  celt'bratcd  Kilbdaiia,  but  was 
fifobably  wriitm  by  anoihct  pott  of  the  &ame  riame.  It  is  fuil  erf 
t!i[>^t  absurd  verbal  conceits  and  metrioLl  e.^travaiguDceii. 

Sa  many  poemsi  partly  of  a  very  dlflcrcnt  stamp,  are  aitrftjutfil 
to  KAlldiia  ihat  it  is  scarirely  'pcn.^ibtc  to  avofd  the  necessriry  of 
a  turning  the  existence  at  itnorc  authors  than  oi^of  tfnt  name^  It 
k  by  no  means  l/n probable  that  there  were  ihvcv  poets  thus  named ^ 
Indeed  modern  native  a-^truiiiOTners  art  so  convinced  cl  the  e»iiitcince 
of  a  triad  of  3.iiihon,  of  thi-j  tuirne  that  they  apply  the  term  KiltidlV;&.i 
to  cJesiisnale  ^lic  oumfctif  three* 

On  KilitJ'Asa  pmefatly,  «ee  A*  A.  Mardofkcirs  niHury  pf  5rinf4n' 
liUMtan  ti90a)«  annd  oa  his  ttste  G.  Huthy  Dk  Zeii  dm  K.  (Berlin, 
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KAUMPOHG,  ft  vOIftge  of  British  India,  in  the  Darjeeling 
district  of  Bengal,  4000  ft.  above  sea-level;  pop.  (iqoi),  io6g. 
It  is  a  frontier  markft  for  the  purchase  of  wool  and  mules  from 
Tibet,  and  an  important  agricultural  fair  is  held  in  November. 
In  1900  Kalimpong  was  cb<sen  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  the 
site  of  cottage  homes,  known  as  St  Andrew's  Colonial  Homes, 
for  the  education  and  training  of  poor  European  and  Eurasian 
children. 

KAUNGA,  or  Caunga,  one  of  the  nine  kingdoms  of  southern 
ludia  in  ancient  times.  Its  exact  limits  varied,  but  included 
the  eastern  Madras  coast  from  Pulicat  to  Chicacolc,  running 
inland  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Eastern  Ghats.  The  name 
at  one  time  had  a  wider  and  vaguer  meaning,  comprehending 
Orissa,  and  possibly  extending  to  the  Ganges  valley.  The  Kalinga 
of  Pliny  certainly  included  Orissa,  but  latterly  it  seems  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  Tclugu-spcaking  country;  and  In  the 
time  of  Hsilan  Tsang  (630  as>.)  it  was  distinguished  on  the  south 
and  west  from  Andhra,  and  on  the  north  from  Odra  or  Orissa. 
Taranatha,  the  Tibetan  historian,  speaks  of  Kalinga  as  one 
division  of  the  country  of  Tclinga.  Hsiian  Tsang  speaks  of 
Kalinga  ("  Kie-ling-kia  ")  having  its  capital  at  what  has  been 
identified  with  the  site  cither  of  Rajahmundry  or  Coringa. 
Both  these  towns,  as  well  as  Singapur,  Calingapatam  and  Chica- 
cote,  share  the  honour  of  having  been  the  chief  cities  of  Kalinga 
at  diUcrent  periods;  but  inscriptions  recently  deciphered  seem 
to  prove  that  the  capital  of  the  Canga  dynasty  of  Kalinga  was 
at  Mukhalingam  in  the  Ganjam  district. 

KALIMJAR,  a  town  and  hill  fort  of  British  India  in  the  Banda 
district  of  the  United  Provinces.  Pop.  (1901),  3015.  The  fort 
stands  on  an  isolated  rock,  the  termination  of  the  Vindhya 
range,  at  an  elevation  of  1203  ft.,  overiooking  the  plains  of 
Bundelkhand.  Kalinjar  is  the  most  characteristic  specimen  of 
the  hill-fprtresses,  originally  hill-shrines,  of  central  India.  Its 
antiquity  is  proved  by  its  mention  in  the  Mafidbfulrata.  It  was 
besieged  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  in  1023,  and  here  the  Afghan 
emperor  Sher  Shah  met  his  death  in  1545,  and  Kalinjar  played 
a  prominent  part  in  history  down  to  the  time  of  the  Mutiny  in 
1857,  when  it  was  held  by  a  small  British  garrison.  Both  the 
fort  and  the  town,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  are  of 
interest  to  the  antiquary  on  account  of  their  remains  of  temples, 
sculptures,  inscriptions  and  caves. 

KAUR  (QAURl,  ELEAZER,  Hebrew  liturgical  poet,  whose 
liymns  (piyyutim)  arc  found  in  profusion  in  the  festival  prayers 
of  the  German  synagogal  rite.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  is 
unknown.  Some  (basing  the  view  on  Saadiah's  Sejer  ha-galuy) 
place  him  as  early  as  the  6th  century,  others  regard  him  as 
belonging  to  the  loth  century.  Kallr's  style  is  powerful  but 
involved;  he  may  be  described  as  a  Hebrew  Browning. 

Some  beautiful  renderings  of  Kalir's  poems  may  be  found  in  the 
"vdumes  of  C^vis  &  Adict's  edition  of  the  German  Festival  Prayers 
entitled  Sentce  oj  the  Synaio^ue. 

KAUSCH,  ISIDOR  (18 16-1886),  Jewfsh  divine,  was  bom  at 
Krotoschin  in  Prussia  on  the  xsth  of  November  1816,  and  was 
educated  at  Berlin,  Breslau  and  Prague.  In  1848  he  came  to 
London,  but  passed  on  in  1849  to  America,  where  he  ministered 
as  rabbi  inClevcland,Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  Detroit  and  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  At  Newark  from  1875  he  gave  himself  entirely 
to  literary  work,  and  exerdscd  a  strong  influence  as  leadef  of 
the  radical  and  reforming  Jewish  party. 

Among  his  works  arc  Wgppcisenfur  ralioneSe  Forschungen  in  den 
hUUcken  Schxijten  (1853):  and  translations  of  Nathan  der  Weiss 
(1869);  Sepher  Jezirah  (1877);  and  Munz'i  History  of  PkHosopky 
among  the  Jews  (1881).  He  also  wrote  a  good  deal  of  German  and 
Hebrew  verse. 

KAUSCH,  MARCUS  (or  Mat7IUCe)(i828-i885),  Jewish  scholar, 
was  boro  in  Pomerania  in  1828,  and  died  in  England  X8S5. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  critical  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  England.  At  one  time  he  was  secretary  to  the 
Chief  Rabbi;  in  1853  he  became  tutor  in  the  Rothschild  family 
and  enjoyed  leisure  to  produce  his  commentaries  and  other 
voriu.  The  first  instalment  of  his  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
toucb  WAS  Exodus  (1855);  this  was  followed  by  Genesis  (1858)  and 


Laitkus  in  two  paru  (iS67^i87a).  Ratisch  wrote  before  the 
publication  of  Wellhausen's  works,  and  anticipated  him  in  some 
important  points.  Besides  these  works,  Kalisch  published  in 
1877-1878  two  volumes  of  Bible  studies  (on  Baiaam  ^ud  Jonah), 
He  was  also  author  of  a  once  popular  Hebrew  grammar  in  ixf^ 
volumes  (1862-1863).  In  1880  he  published  Pmh  and  Cc9i,%. 
brilliant  discussion  of  human  destiny.  His  commentaries  are 
of  permanent  value,  not  only  because  of  the  author's  originality, 
but  also  because  of  his  erudition.  No  other  works  in  English 
contain  such  full  citations  of  earlier  literature.  (I-  A.) 

KAUSPEL,  or  Pend  d'Orbille.  a  tribe  of  North-American 
Indians  of  Salishan  stock.  They  formeriy  ranged  the  coantry 
around  Pend  d'Oreille  Lake,  Washington.  They  number  some 
600,  and  are  settled  on  a  reservation  in  Montana. 

KAUSZ,  a  government  of  Rnfesian  Poland,  having  Prussia  on 
the  W.,  and  the  govcnunentt  of  Warsafw  and  Piotrk6w  on  the  E. 
Its  area  is  4390  sq.  m.  Its  surface  is  a  lowland,  sloping  towards 
the  west,  and  is  drained  by  the  Protna  and  the  Warta  and  their 
tributaries,  and  also  by  the  Bzttrak  It  was  formerly  covered 
with  countless  small  lakes  and  thick  forests;  the  latter  are  inne 
mostly  destroyed,  but  many  lakes  and  marshes  exbt  stiQ. 
Pop.  (1897),  844,358  of  whom  427iQ7S  were  women,  and  113.609 
lived  in  towns;  estimated  pop,  (1906),  ^3,200.  They  arc  chiefly 
Poles.  Roman  Catholics  nu.ml)cr  83%;  Jews  and  Protestants 
each  aimount  to  7%.  Agriculture  is  carried  to  perfection  on 
a  number  of  estates,  as  also  livestock  breeding.  The  cro{» 
principally  raised  are  rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  potatoes. 
Various  domestic  trades,  including  the  weaving  of  linen  and  woo), 
are  carried  on  in  the  villages.  There  are  some  factories,  pro* 
ducing  chiefly  ck)th  aiul  cottons.  The  government  is  divided 
into  eight  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which,  with  their  popola- 
tions  in  1897,  are:  Kalisz  (21,680),  Kolo  (9400),  Konm  (8530), 
Leczyca  (8863),  Slupec  (3758),  Sierada  (7019),  Turek  (8141) 
and  Wielun  (7442). 

KALISZ,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  government,  situated  in 
SI*  46'  N.  and  18'  E.,  147  m.  by  rail  W.S.W.  of  Warsaw,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Prosna,  which  there  forms  the  boundary  of  Prussia. 
Pop.  (1871),  18,088;  (1897),  21,680,  of  whom  37%  were  Jews. 
U  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  dlies  of  Poland,  is  the  seat  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  possesses  a  castle,  a  teachers*  insti- 
tute  and  a  large  public  park.  The  indu&trial  establishments 
comprise  a  brewery,  and  factories  for  ribbons,  doth  and  sugar, 
and  tanneries. 

Kalisx  is  identified  with  the  Calisia  of  Ptolemy,  and  its  antiquity 
is  indicated  by  the  abundance  of  coins  and  other  objects  of  ancient 
art  which  have  been  discovered  00  lhe^ite,as  well  as  by  the  numerous 
burial  mounds  existing  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  the  scene  of  the 
decisive  victory  of  Augustus  the  Strong  of  Poland  over  ihc  Swedes 
on  the  a^ih  of  October  1706,  of  several  minor  conflicts  in  181 3,  and 
of  the  friendly  meeting  01  the  Russian  and  Prussian  troops  in  18x5. 
in  memory  of  which  an  iron  obelisk  was  erected  in  the  town  by 
Nicholas  I.  in  1841.  The  Ucaty  of  1813  between  Russiaand  Pnisata 
was  signed  here. 

KALK,  a  town  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  province,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  2  m.  £.  of  Cologne.  Pop.  (1905),  25,478. 
Kalk  is  an  important  junction  of  railway  lines  <x>nne€ting  Cologne 
with  places  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  It  has  various  iron 
and  chemical  industries,  brickworks  and  breweries,  and  an 
electric  tramway  joins  it  with  Cok>gne. 

KALKAS,  or  Kualkas,  a  Mongoloid  people  mainly  concen- 
trated  in  the  northern  steppes  of  Mongolia  near  their  kinsmen, 
the  Buriats.  According  to  Sir  H,  Howorlh  they  derive  their 
name  from  the  river  Kalka,  which  runs  into  the  Buir  lake.  Of 
all  Mongolians  they  physically  difler  most  from  the  true  Mongol 
type  (see  Mongols).  Their  colour  is  a  brown  rather  than  a 
yellow,  and  their  eyes  are  open  and  not  oblique.  They  have, 
however,  the  broad  flat  face,  high  cheekbones  and  Unk  black 
hair  of  their  race.  They  number  sonae  250,000,  and  their  terri- 
tory b  divided  into  the  four  khanates  of  Tushetu  (Tushiyetu), 
Tselicn  (Setzen),  Sai'noi'm  (Sain  Noyan)  and  Jcsaktu  (Jassaktu). 

KALKBRENNER,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  (1784-1849). 
German  pianist  and  composer,  son  of  Christian  Kalkbrenner 
(i75S'iSo6),  a  Jewish  musician  of  Cassel,  was  educated  at  the 
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Paris  Conservatoire,  and  soon  began  to  play  in  public.  From 
1814  to  i8i5  he  was  well  known  as  a  brilliant  performer  and  a 
successlul  teacher  in  London,  and  then  settled  in  Paris,  dying  at 
Enghien,  near  there,  in  1849.  He  became  a  member  ol  the  Paris 
piano-manufacturing  firm  of  Pleyel  &  Co.,  and  made  a  fortune 
by  his  business  and  his  art  combined.  His  numerous  compo- 
sitions are  less  remembered  now  than  bis  instruction-book,  with 
"•  studies,"  which  have  had  considerable  vogue  among  pianists. 
KALUY.  benjamin  von  (1839-1903),  Austro-Hungarian 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Budapest  on  the  22nd  of  December  1839. 
His  family  derived  their  name  from  their  estates  at  N&gy  Kallo, 
in  Szabolcs,  and  claimed  descent  from  the  Balogb  Semjen 
tribe,  which  colonized  the  counties  of  Boriod,  Szabolcs,  and 
Szatmir,  at  the  close  of  the  9th  century,  when  the  Magyars 
conquered  Hungary.  They  played  a  prominent  part  in  Hun- 
garian history  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Koloman  (1095-1x14); 
and  from  King  Matthias  Corvinus  (1458-1490)  they  received 
their  estates  at  Mezd  Tur,  near  Kecskemet,  granted  to  Michael 
KAIlay  for  his  heroic  defence  of  Jajce  in  Bosnia,  and  still  held  by 
his  descendants.  The  father  of  Benjamin  von  iUilay,  a  superior 
official  of  the  Hungarian  Government,  died  in  1845,  and  his 
widow,  who  survived  until  1903,  devoted  herself  to  the  education 
of  her  son.  At  an  early  age  KAUay  manifested  a  deep  interest 
in  poUtics,  and  especially  in  the  Eastern  Question.  He  travelled 
in  Russia,  European  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor,  gaining  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Greek,  Turkish  and  several  Slavonic  languages. 
He  became  as  proficient  in  Servian  as  in  his  native  tongue.  In 
1867  he  entered  the  Hungarian  Diet  as  Conservative  deputy  for 
MUhlbach  (Sz&sy-Szebes);  in  1869  he  was  appointed  consul- 
general  at  Belgrade;  and  in  1872  he  visited  Bosnia  for  the  first 
time.  His'  views  on  Balkan  questions  strongly  influenced 
Count  Andr&ssy,  the  Austro-Hungarian  minister  for  foreign 
affairs.  Leaving  Belgrade  in  1875,  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the 
Diet,  and  shortly  afterwards  founded  the  journal  KiUt  Nepe,  or 
EasUrn  Folk,  in  which  he  defended  the  vigorous  policy  of 
Andr&ssy.  After  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1878  he  went  to 
PhillppopoHs  as  Austro-Hungarian  envoy  extraordinary  on  the 
International  Eastern  Rumelian  Commission.  In  1879  he  became 
second,  and  soon  afterwards  first,  departmental  chief  at  the 
foreign  office  in  Vienna.  On  the  4th  of  June  z88a  he  was 
appointed  Imperial  minister  of  finance  and  administrator  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  the  distinction  with  which  he 
filled  this  office,  for  a  period  of  21  years,  is  his  chief  title  of  fame 
(see  Bosnia  A^a>  Herzegovina).  Killay  was  an  honorary 
cnember  of  the  Budapest  and  Vienna  academies  of  science,  and 
attained  some  eminence  as  a  writer.  He  translated  J.  S.  Mill's 
Liberty  into  Hungarian,  adding  an  introductory  critique;  while 
his  version  of  Galatea^  a  play  by  the  Greek  dramatist  S.  N. 
Basiliades  (i 843-1874),  proved  successful  on  the  Hungarian 
stage.  His  monographs  on  Servian  history  (GeschickU  der 
Serbcn)  and  on  the  Oriental  ambition  of  Russia  (Die  OrientpolUik 
Russlands)  were  translated  into  German  by  J.  H.  Schwicker, 
and  published  at  Leipzig  in  187B.  But,  in  his  own  opinion,  his 
masterpiece  was  an  academic  oration  on  the  political  and  geo- 
graphical position  of  Hungary  as  a  link  between  East  and  West. 
In  1873  Killay  married  the  countess  Vilma  Bethlen,.who  bore 
him  two  daughters  and  a  son.  His  popularity  in  Bosnia  was 
partly  due  to  the  tact  and  personal  charm  of  his  wife.  He  died 
on  the  X3th  of  July  1903. 

'  KAUIAR  (Calhar),  a  seaport  of  Sweden  on  the  Baltic  coast, 
chief  town  of  the  district  {lUn)  of  Kalraar,  250  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Stockholm  by  rail  Pop.  (1900).  12,715.  It  lies  opposite  the 
island  of  Oland,  mainly  on  two  small  islands,  but  partly  on  the 
mainland,  where  there  is  a  pleasant  park.  The  streets  are 
regular,  and  most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood.  The  prindpal 
public  edifices,  however,  are  constructed  of  limestone  from 
bland,  including  the  cathedral,  built  by  Nicodemus  Tessln  and 
his  son  Nicodemus  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century. 
Ralmar,  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  was  formerly  strongly  forti- 
fied, ao^  there  remains  the  island-fortress  of  Kalmamahus, 
dating  partly  from  the  X2th  century,  but  mainly  from  the  i6th 
and  17th.    It  contains  the  beautiful  chamber  of  King  Eric  XIV. 


(<!•  1 577)>  ftn  historical  museum,  and  in  the  courtyard  a  fine  ornate 
well-cover.  This  stronghold  stood  several  sieges  in  the  14th; 
iStli  and  16th  centuries,  and  the  town  gives  name  to  the  treaty 
(Kalmar  Union)  by  which  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark  were 
united  into  one  kingdom  in  1397.  Kalmar  has  an  artificial 
harbour  admitting  vesseb  drawing  19  ft.  There  are  a  school  of 
navigation,  and  tobacco  and  match  factories,  the  produce  of 
which,  together  with  timber  and  oats,  is  exported.  Ship-, 
building  is  carried  on. 

KALMUCK*  or  Kalmyk  Steppe,  a  territory  or  reservation 
belonging  to  the  Kahnuck  or  -Kalmyk  Tatars,  in  the  Russian 
government  of  Astrakhan,  bounded  by  the  Volga  on  the  N.E., 
the  Manych  on  the  S.W.,  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  E.,  and  the 
territory  of  the  Don  Cbssacks  on  Uie  N.W.  Its  area  is  36,900 
sq.  m.,  to  which  has  to  be  added  a  second  reservation  of  3045 
sq.  m.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Volga.  According  to  I.  V. 
Mushketov,  the  Kalmuck  Steppe  must  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
western  and  eastern.  The  former,  occupied  by  the  Ergeni  hills, 
is  deeply  trenched  by  ravines  and  rises  300  and  occasionally 
630  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  built  up  of  Tertiary  deposits, 
belonging  to  the  Sarmatian  division  of  the  Miocene  period  and 
covered  with  loess  and  black  earth,  and  its  escarpments  repre- 
sent the  old  shore-line  of  the  Caspian.  No  Caspian  deposit^ 
are  found  on  or  within  the  Ergeni  hills.  These  hills  exhibit  the 
usual  black  earth  flora,  and  they  have  a  settled  population.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  steppe  is  a  plain,  lying  for  the  most  part 
30  to  40  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  sloping  gently  towards 
the  Volga.  Post-Plioccnc  "  Aral-Caspian  deposits,"  containing 
the  usual  fossib  {Hydrobia,  Neritina,  eight  species  of  Cardium, 
two  of  Dreissena,  three  of  Adacna  and  IMkoglyphus  caspius), 
attain  thicknesses  varying  from  105  ft.  to  7  or  10  ft.,  and  dis- 
appear  in  places.  Lacustrine  and  fluviatile  deposits  occur 
intermingled  with  the  above.  Large  areas  of  moving  sands 
exist  near  Enotayevsk,  where  high  dunes  or  barkhans  have  been 
formed.  A  namiw  tract  of  land  along  the  coast  of  the  Caspian, 
known  as  the  "  hillocks  of  Baer,"  is  covered  with  hillocks 
ebngated  from  west  to  east,  perpendicuhidy  to  the  coast<line, 
the  spaces  between  them  being  filled  with  water  or  overgrown 
with  thickets  of  reed,  Salix,  Ulmus  campestris,  almond  trees, 
&c.  An  archipelago  of  little  islands  is  thus  formed  close  to  the 
shore  by  these  moxuids,  which  are  backed  on  the  N.  and  N.W. 
by  strings  of  salt  lakes,  partly  desiccated.  Small  streams 
originate  in  the  Ergenis^  but  are  lost  as  soon  as  they  reach  the 
lowlands,  where  water  can  only  be  obtained  from  weUs.  The 
scanty  vegetation  is  a  inixture  of  the  flora  of  south-east  Russia 
and  that  of  the  deserts  of  central  Asia.  The  steppe  has  an 
estimated  population  of  130,000  persons,  living  in  over  27,700 
kibitkas,  or  felt  tents.  There  are  over  60  Buddhist  monasteries. 
Part  of  the  Kalmucks  are  settled  (chiefly  in  the  hilly  parts),  the 
remainder  being  nomads.  They  breed  horses,  cattle  and  dieep, 
but  suffer  heavy  losses  from  murrain.  Some  attempts  at 
agriculture  and  tree-planting  are  being  made.  The  breeding  of 
livestock,  fishing,  and  some  domestic  trades,  chiefly  carried  on 
by  the  women,  are  the  principal  sources  of  maintenance. 

See  I.  V.  Mushketov.  Ctol.  Researches  in  the  Kalmyk  Steppe  in 
1884-1885  aStPtttnbnTg,  1894,  in  Russian);  Kostemcov's  works 
( 1 868-1 870):  and  other  woria  quoted  in  Semenov's  Ceqp.  Dick 
and  Russ.  Encyd,  Diet,  (P.  A.  K. ;  J.  T.  Ba.) 

KALN6KT,  6USTAV  SIEGMUNI).  Count  (1832-1898).  Austro- 
Hungarian  statesman,  was  bom  at  Lettowita,  in  Moravia,  on 
the  29th  of  December  1832,  of  an  old  Transylvanian  family 
which  had  held  countly  rank  in  Hungary  from  the  17  th  century. 
After  spending  some  years  in  a  hussar  regiment,  in  1854  he  entered 
the  diplomatic  service  without  giving  up  his  connexion  with  the 
army,  in  which  he  reached  the  rank  of  general  in  1879.  He  was 
for  the  ten  years  i860  to  1870  secretary  of  embassy  at  London, 
and  then,  after  serving  at  Rome  and  Copenhagen}  was  in  1880 
appointed  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg.  His  success  in  Russia 
procured  for  him.  on  the  death  of  Baron  v.  Haymerle  in  i88x,  the 
appointment. of  minister  of  foreign  affairs  for  Austria-Hungary, 
a  post  which  he  held  for  fourteen  years.  Essentially  a  diplomat!^ 
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he  took  little  or  no  part  in  the  vexed  mtemal  affairs  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy,  and  he  came  little  before  the  public  except  at 
the  annual  statement  on  foreign  affairs  before  the  Delegations. 
His  management  of  the  affairs  of  his  department  was,  however, 
very  successful;  be  confirmed  and  maintained  the  alliance  with 
Germany,  which  had  been  formed  by  his  predecessors,  and  cch 
operated  with  Bismarck  in  the  arrangements  by  which  Italy 
joined  the  alliance.  Kaln6ky's  special  influence  was  seen  in  the 
improvement  of  Austrian  relations  with  Russia,  following  on 
the  meeting  of  the  three  emperors  in  September  1884  at  Skier- 
nevice,  at  which  he  was  present  His  Russophile  policy  caused 
some  adverse  critidsm  in  Hungary.  His  friendliness  for  Russia 
did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  strengthening  the  position 
of  Austria  as  against  Russia  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  by  the 
establishment  of  a  closer  political  and  commercial  understanding 
with  Scrvia  and  Rumania.  In  1885  he  interfered  after  the 
battle  of  Slivnitza  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  Bulgarians  on 
Belgrade,  but  he  lost  influence  in  Servia  after  the  abdication  of 
King  Milan.  Though  he  kept  aloof  from  the  Clerical  party, 
Kaln6ky  was  a  strong  Catholic;  and  his  sympathy  for  the 
difficulties  of  the  Church  caused  adverse  comment  in  Italy, 
when,  In  1891,  he  stated  in  a  speech  before  the  Delegations  that 
the  question  of  the  position  of  the  pope  was  still  unsettled. 
He  subsequently  explained  that  by  this  he  did  not  refer  to  the 
Roman  question,  which  was  permanently  settled,  but  to  the 
possibility  of  the  pope  leaving  Rome.  The  jealousy  felt  in 
Hungary  against  the  Ultramontanes  led  to  his  fall.  In  1895  <i 
case  of  clerical  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Hungary  by 
the  nuncio  Agliardi  aroused  a  strong  protest  in  the  Hungarian 
{Kirliament,  and  consequent  differences  between  B&nffy,  the 
Hungarian  minister,  and  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  led  to 
KalD6ky's  resignation.  He  died  on  the  zjth  of  February  1898 
at  Prfidlitz  in  Moravia. 

KALOCSA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Pest-Pilis- 
Solt-Kis-Kun,  88  m.  S.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  Pop.  (rQOo), 
11,372.  It  is  situated  in  a  marshy  but  highly  productive  dis- 
trict, near  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  was  once  of  far 
greater  importance  than  at  present.  Kalocsa  is  the  see  of  one 
*  of  the  four  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  in  Hungary.  Amongst 
its  buildings  are  a  fine  cathedral,  the  archicpiscopal  palace,  an 
astronomical  observatory,  a  seminary  for  priests,  and  colleges 
for  training  of  male  and  female  teachers.  The  inhabitants  of 
K^l^r*^  and  its  wide-spreading  communal  lands  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  fruit,  flax,  hemp  and 
cereals,  in  the  capture  of  water-fowl  and  in  fishing.  Kalocsa 
is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Hungary.  The  present  arch- 
bishopric, founded  about  1135,  is  a  development  of  a  bishopric 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  year  1000  by  King  Stephen  the 
Saint.  It  suffered  much  during  the  i6th  century  from  the 
hordes  of  Ottomans  who  then  ravaged  the  country.  A  large 
part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  1875. 

KALPIt  or  Calpee,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Jalaun 
district  of  the  United  Provinces,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna, 
45  m.  S.W.  of  Cawnpore.  Pop.  (igor),  10,139.  It  was  founded, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Vasudeva,  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century 
A.D.  In  1 196  it  fell  to  Kutab-ud-din,  the  viceroy  of  Mahommed 
Ghori,  and  during  the  subsequent  Mabommedan  period  it  played 
a  large  part  in  the  annals  of  this  part  of  India.  About  the 
middle  of  the  iSlh  century  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Mah- 
rattas.  It  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1803,  and  since  1806 
has  remained  in  British  possession.  In  May  1858  Sir  Hugh 
Rose  (Lord  Strathnairn)  defeated  here  a  force  of  about  10,000 
rebels  under  the  rani  of  Jhansi.  Kalpi  had  a  mint  for  copper 
coinage  in  the  reign  of  Akbar;  and  the  East  India  Company  made 
it  one  of  their  principal  stations  for  providing  the  "  commercial 
investment."  The  old  town,  whiph  is  beside  the  river,  has  ruins 
of  a  fort,  and  several  temples  of  interest,  while  in  the  neighbour- 
hood arc  many  andent  tombs.  There  is  a  lofty  modern  tower 
ornamented  with  representations  of  the  battles  of  the  Ramayana. 
The  new  town  lies  away  from  the  river  to  the  south-east.  Kalpi 
is  still  a  centre  of  local  trade  (prindpally  in  grain,  ghi  and  cotton), 
with  a  station  on  the  Indian  Midland  railway  from  Jhansi  to 


Cawnpore,  which  here  crosses  the  Jumna.  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  sugar  and  paper. 

KALUGA,  a  government  of  middle  Russia,  surrotmded  by 
those  of  Moscow,  Smolensk,  Orel  and  Tula,  with  an  area  erf 
11,942  sq.  m.  Its  surface  is  an  undulating  plain,  reaching  800 
to  900  ft.  in  its  highest  parts,  which  lie  in  the  S.W.,  and  deeply 
trenched  by  watercourses,  especially  in  the  N.E.  The  Oka,  a 
main  tributary  of  the  Volga,  and  its  confluents  (the  Zhizdrv  and 
Ugra)  drain  all  but  a  strip  of  country  in  the  west,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  Bolva,  an  affluent  of  the  Dnieper.  The  govern- 
ment is  built  up  mainly  of  carboniferous  deposits  (coal-bearing), 
with  patches  of  the  soft  Jurassic  days  and  limestones  which 
formerly  covered  them.  Cretaceous  deposits  occur  in  the  S.  W., 
and  Devonian  Umestoncs  and  shales  crop  out  in  the  S.E.  The 
government  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  boulder  clay  in  the 
north,  with  vast  ridges  and  fields  of  boulders  brought  during  the 
Glacial  Period  from  Finland  and  the  government  of  Olonets;  Urge 
areas  in  the  middle  are  strewn  with  flint  boulders  and  patches 
of  loess  are  seen  farther  south.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is 
41*  F.  Iron  ores  are  the  chief  mineral  wealth,  nearly  40,000 
persons  bdng  engaged  in  mining.  Beds  of  coal  occur  in  several 
places,  and  some  of  them  are  worked.  Fireclay,  china-clay, 
chalk,  grindstone,  pure  quartz  sand,  phosphorite  and  copper  are 
also  extracted.  Forests  cover  20%  of  the  surface,  and  occur 
chiefly  in  the  south.  The  soil  is  not  very  stritable  for  agriculture, 
and  owing  to  a  rather  d^nse  population,  considerable  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  find  occupation  in  industry,  or  as  carrier?  and 
carpenters  for  one-half  of  the  year  at  the  Black  Sea  ports. 

The  population  (1,025,705  in  i860)  was  1,176,353  in  1897, 
nearly  all  Great  Russians.  There  were  116  women  to  xoo  men, 
and  out  of  the  total  population  94,853  lived  in  towns.  The 
estimated  population  in  1906  was  1,287,300.  Of  tbe  total  area 
over  4,000,000  acres  are  owned  by  the  peasant  connnunities, 
neariy  3,000,000  acres  by  private  owners  and  some  250,000  by 
the  Crown.  The  prindpal  crops  are  rye, oats,  bariey,  buckwheat, 
and  potatoes.  Hemp  is  grown  for  local  use  and  export.  Bees 
arc  kept.  The  chief  non-agricultural  industries  are  distilleries, 
iron-works,  factories  for  doth,  cottons,  paper,  matches,  leather 
and  china,  flour-mills  and  oil  works.  Large  quantities  of  wooden 
wares  are  fabricated  in  the  villages  of  the  south.  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  hemp,  hempseed  and  hempseed  oil,  com 
and  hides;  and  iron,  machinery,  leather,  glass,  chemicals  and 
linen  are  exported.  The  government  is  divided  into  11 
districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which,  with  their  populations  in 
1897,  are:  Kaluga  (49.728).  Borovsk  (8407),  Kozelsk  (5908), 
Likhvin  (1776),  Maloyaroslavets  (2500),  Medyfl  (4392), 
Meshchovsk  (3667),  Mosalsk  (2652),  PcremyshI  (3956).  Tarusa 
(1989)  and  Zhizdra  (5996).  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Be.) 

KALUGA,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  government,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oka,  117  m.  S.W.  of  Moscow  by  rail, 
in  54°  31'  N.  and  36*  6'  E.  Pop.  (1870),  36,880;  (1897)  49.728. 
It-is  the  see  of  a  Greek  Orthodox  bishop.  The  public  buildings 
indude  the  cathedral  of  the  Trinity  (rebuilt  in  the  r9th  century 
in  place  of  an  older  edifice  dating  frorfi  1687),  two  monastic 
establishments,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  a  lunatic  asylum. 
The  prindpal  articles  of  induslnol  production  are  leather,  oO, 
bast  mats,  wax  candles,  starch  and  Kaluga  cakes.  The  first 
historical  mention  of  Kaluga  occurs  in  1389;  its  incorporation 
with  the  prindpality  of  Moscow  took  place  in  1518.  In  1607 
it  was  hdd  by  the  second  false  Demetrius  and  vainly  besieged 
for  four  months  by  the  forces  of  Shuisky,  who  had  ascended  the 
Russian  throne  as  Basil  IV.  on  the  death  of  tbe  first  false 
Demetrius.  In  1619  Kaluga  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  helman 
or  chief  of  the  Zaporozhian  Cossacks.  Later  two-thirds  of  iii 
inhabitants  were  carried  off  by  a  plague;  and  in  1622  the  whole 
place  was  laid  waste  by  a  conflagration.  It  recovered,  however, 
in  spite  of  several  other  conflagrations  (espedally  in  1 742  and 
1754).  On  several  occasions  Kaluga  was  the  residence  of  politi- 
cal prisoners;  among  others  Shamyl,  the  Lesghian  chief,  spent 
his  exile  there  (1859-1870). 

KALYAN.  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Thana  district  of 
Bombay,  situated  ^^  m.  N.E.  of  Bonabay^dty,  where  the  two 
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main  lines  of  the  GNat  Indian  Peninsula  railway  diverge.  Pop. 
({90x),  10,749.  There  is  a  considerable  industry  of  rice-husking. 
Kalyan  is  known  to  have  been  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  and  a 
centre  of  sea-borne  commerce  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  oldest  remains  now  existing  are  of  Mahom^ 
medan  times. 

KAMA,  or  Kamadeva,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  god  of  love. 
He  is  variously  stated  to  have  been  the  child  of  Brahma  or 
Dharma  (virtue).  In  the  Rig  Veda^  Kama  (desire)  is  described 
as  the  first  movement  that  arose  in  the  One  after  it  had  come 
into  life  through  the  power  of  fervour,  or  abstraction.  In  the 
Atharva-Veda  Kama  does  not  mean  sexual  desire,  but  rather  the 
yearning  after  the  good  of  all  created  things.  Later  Kama  is 
simply  the  Hindu  Cupid.  While  attempting  to  lure  Siva  to 
sin,  he  was  destroyed  by  a  fiery  glance  of  the  goddess'  third  eye. 
Thus  in  Hindu  poetry  Kama  is  known  as  Ananga,  the  "  bodiless 
god."  Kama's  wife  Rati  (voluptuousness)  mourned  him  so 
greatly  that  Siva  relented,  and  he  was  reborn  as  the  child  of 
Krishna  and  Rukmini.  The  babe  was  called  Pradyumna 
(Cupid).  He  is  represented  armed  with  a  bow  of  sugar-cane; 
it  is  strung  with  bees,  and  its  five  arrows  are  tipped  with  fiowers 
which  overcome  the  five  senses.  A  fish  adorns  his  flag,  and  he 
rides  a  parrot  or  sparrow,  emblematic  of  lubricity. 

KAMALA,  a  red  powder  formerly  used  in  medicine  as  an 
anthelmintic  and  empkiyed.in  India  as  a  yellow  dye.  It  is 
obtained  from  MaUolus  pkUtppinensis,  Millie,  a  small  euphor- 
biaceous  tree  from  20  to  45  ft.  in  height,  distributed  from  southern 
Arabia  in  the  west  to  north  Australia  and  the  Phih'ppines  in  the 
east.  In  India  k^Lmali  has  several  ancient  Sanskrit  names,  one 
of  which,  kapila,  signifies  dusky  or  tawny  red.  Under  the  lume 
of  wars,  kanbil,  or  qinbil,  klmaU  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Arabian  physicians  as  a  remedy  for  tapeworm  and  skin 
diseases  as  early  as  the  loth  century,  and  indeed  is  mentioned 
by  Paulus  i£gincta  still  earlier.  The  drug  was  formerly  in  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia,  but  is  inferior  to  many  other  anthel- 
mintics and  is  not  now  employed. 

KAMCHATKA,  a  peninsula  of  N.-E.  Siberia,  stretching  from 
the  land  of  the  Chukchis  S.S.W.  for  750  m.,  with  a  width  of  from 
80  to  300  m.  (51°  to  62**  N.,  and  156*  to  163**  E.),  between  the  Sea 
of  Okhotsk  and  Bering  Sea.  It  forms  part  of  the  Russian 
Maritime  Province.     Area,  r 04, 260  sq.  m. 

The  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  with  the  mainland 
is  a  flat  tundra,  sloping  gently  both  ways.  The  mountain  chain, 
which  Ditmar  calls  central,  seems  to  be  interrupted  under  57* 
N.  by  a  deep  indentation  corresponding  to  the  vaHey  of  the 
TighU.  There  too  the  hydrographical  network,  as  well  as  the 
south-west  to  north-east  strike  of  the  clay-slates  and  metamor- 
phic  schists  on  Ditmar's  map,  seem  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  two  chains  running  south-west  to  north-cast,  parallel  to  the 
volcanic  chain  of  S.-E.  Kamchatka.  Glaciers  were  not  known 
till  the  year  1899,  when  they  were  discovered  on  the  Byelaya 
and  Ushklnskaya  (15,400  ft.)  mountains.  Thick  Tertiary 
deposits,  probably  Miocene,  overiie  the  middle  portions  of  the 
west  coast.  The  southern  parts  of  the  central  range  are  com- 
posed of  granites,  sycm'tes,  porphyries  and  crystalline  slates, 
while  in  the  north  of  Ichlnskaya  volcano,  which  is  the  highest 
summit  of  the  pem'nsula  (16,920  ft.),  the  mountains  consist 
chiefly  of  Tertiary  sandstones  and  old  volcanic  rocks.  Coal- 
bearing  clays  containing  fresh-water  molluscs  and  dicotyledo- 
nous plants,  as  also  conglomerates,  alternate  with  the  sandstones 
in  these  Tertiary  deposits.  Amber  is  found  in  them.  Very 
extensive  layers  of  melaphyre  and  andcsite,  as  also  of  con- 
glomerates and  volcanic  tuffs,  cover  the  middle  portions  of  the 
peninsula.  The  south-eastern  portion  is  occupied  by  a  chain 
of  vohranoes,  running  along  the  indented  coast,  from  Cape 
Lopatka  to  Cape  Kronotskiy  (54**  25'  N.),  and  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  peninsula  by  the  valleys  of  the  Bystraya  (an 
affluent  of  the  Bolstraya,  on  the  west  coast)  and  Kamchatka 
rivers.  Another  chain  of  volcanoes  runs  from  Ichinskaya 
(which  burst  into  activity  several  times  in  the  i8th  and  igth 
centuries)  to  Shiveluch,  seemingly  parallel  to  the  above  but 
farther  north.    The  two  chains  contain  twelve  active  and  twenty- 


six  extinct  volcanoes,  from  7000  to  more  than  15,000  ft.  high. 
The  highest  volcanoes  are  grouped  under  56°  N.,  and  the  highest 
of  them,  Kluchevskaya  (16,990  ft.),  is  in  a  state  of  almost  in- 
cessant activity(notable  outbreaks  in  1729, 1737, 184X, 1853-1854, 
and  1896-1897),  a  flow  of  its  lava  having  reached  to  Kamchatka 
river  in  1853.  The  active  Shiveluch  (9900  ft.)  is  the  last  volcano 
of  this  chain.  Several  lakes  and  probably  Avacha  Bay  are  old 
craters.  Copper,  merciuy,  and  iron  ores,  as  also  pure  copper, 
ochre  and  sulphur,  are  found  in  the  peninsula.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Kamchatka  (335  m.  long),  which  flows  first  north- 
eastwards in  a  fertile  longitudinal  valley,  and  then,  bending 
suddenly  to  the  east,  pierces  the  above-mentioned  volcam'c 
chain.  The  other  rivers  are  the  Tighil  (135  m.)  and  the  Bolstraya 
( 1 20  m.),  both  flowing  into  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk;  and  the  Avacha, 
flowing  into  the  Pacific. 

The  floating  ice  which  accumulates  in  the  northefn  parts  of 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  cold  current  whjch  flows  along  the 
east  coast  of  the  peninsula  render  its  summers  chilly,  but  the 
winter  is  relatively  warm,  and  temperatures  below  -40**  F.  are 
experienced  only  in  the  highlands  of  the  interior  and  on'  the 
Okhotsk  littoraL  The  average  temperatures  at  Petropavlovsk 
(53*  N.)  are:  year  37®  F.,  January  17*,  July  58";  while  in  the 
valley  of  the  Kamchatka  the  average  temperature  of  the  winter  is 
16",  and  of  the  summer  as  high  as  58^  and  64^.  Rain  and  snow 
are  copious,  and  dense  fogs  enshroud  the  coast  in  summer;  conse- 
quently the  mountains  are  well  clothed  with  timber  and  the 
meadows  with  grass,  except  in  the  tundras  of  the  north.  The 
natives  eat  extensively  the  bulbs  of  the  Martagon  lily,  and  weave 
cloth  out  of  the  fibres  of  the  Kamchatka  nettle.  Ddphinoplerus 
leucus,  the  sea-lion  {Otaria  Stdleri),  and  walrus  abound  off  the 
coasts.    The  sea-otter  (Enkydris  marina)  has  been  destroyed. 

The  population  (5846  in  1870).  was  7270  in  1900.  The 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula  is  occupied  by  Kamchadales,  who 
exhibit  many  attributes  of  the  Mongolian  race,  but  are  more 
similar  to  the  aborigines  of  N.E.  Asia  and  N.W.  America. 
Fishing  (quantities  of  salmon  enter  the  rivers)  and  bunting  are 
their  chief  occupations.  Dog-sledges  are  principally  used  as 
means  of  communication.  The  efforts  of  the  government  to 
introduce  cattle-breeding  have  failed.  The  Kamchadale  lan- 
guage cannot  be  assigned  to  any  known  group;  its  vocabulary  is 
extremely  poor.  The  purity  of  the  tongue  is  best  preserved 
by  the  people  of  the  Penxhinsk  district  on  the  W.  coast.  North 
of  57^  N.  the  peninstila  is  peopled  with  Koryaks,  settled  and 
nomad,  and  Larouts  (Tunguses),  who  came  from  the  W.  coast  of 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  The  principal  Russian  settlements  ate: 
Petropavlovsk,  on  the  E.  coast,  on  Avacha  Bay,  with  an  ex- 
cellent roadstead;  Verkhne-Kamchatsk  and  Nizhne-Kamchatsk 
in  the  valley  of  the  Kamchatka  river;  Bolsheryetsk,  on  the 
Bolshaya;  and  Tighil,  on  the  W.  coast. . 

The  Russians  made  their  first  settlements  m  Kamchatka 
in  the  end  of  the  17th  century;  in  1696  Atlasov  founded 
Verkhne-Kamchatsk,  and  in  1704  Robelev  founded  Bolsheryetsk. 
In  1720  a  survey  of  the  peninsuht  was  undertaken;  in  1725-1730 
it  was  visited  by  Bering's  expedition;  and  in  X733-t745  it  was 
the  scene  of  the  labours  of  the  Krasheninnikov  and  Steller 
expedition. 

S .  C.  A,  Kman,  JJ^/i*  am  die  Erie  til.,  fBerf|n<  tS4?t)^  C*  vckv 
Diini  u.  Tttit^n  trnd  Aufenikaft  m  Kamfh>ifia  in  ifn  JokffV  t^St- 
t8>  ^  f  1 8gc]-iqoo) :  G.  Kcnniin,  TffU  Life  in  Sih^ia.  { 1 870),  and  f>aper 
tn  Jour,  of  Amtrtian  Ceeif.  Spt,  (i&7&k  K*  Di«ncr,  in  PtfftiHonn'f 
M-ju-iitsagFtt  U^^i .  vol.  ]txi\'ii.}:  V,  A.  Obruchev,  in  Itsttisui  of  the 
Ea-i:  Hticrbn  Gcographiml  Sock-ty  fmiitL  4,  %:  i8Q3>;  F.  H-  H. 
Gijni.n-.jrtf,  Cfniif  sfthf"'  Manhfja  "  (rnd  ed.,  London ^  i&S^?;  and 
G.  E,  H,  Sarrett  Hamiliofi  in  Scotia  Cmg^  Mat.  (May.  iBm).  with 
bibliotraphy.  {?.  A.  iv.j  J.  T.  Be.) 

KAME  (a  form  of  Scandinavian  comb,  hill),  in  physical 
geography,  a  short  ridge  or  bunched  mound  of  gravel  or  sand, 
"  tumultuously  stratified,"  occurring  in  connexion  with  glacial 
deposits,  having  been  forxned  at  the  mouths  of  tQnnels  under  the 
ice.  When  the  ice-sheet  melts,  these  features,  formeriy  con- 
cealed by  the  glacier,  are  revealed.  They  are  common  In  the 
glaciated  portions  of  the  lower  Scottish  valleys.  By  some 
authorities    the   term   "kame,"   or   specifically   "serpentine 
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kame,"  is  taken  as  synonymous  with  "  esker,"  which  however  is 
preferahly  to  be  applied  to  the  long  mound  deposited  within  the 
ice-tunnel,  not  to  the  bunched  mound  at  its  mouth. 

KAMENETS  P0D0L8KIY,  or  Podolian  Kamenets  (Polish 
Kamieniec),  a  town  of  S.-W.  Russia,  chief  town  of  the  govern* 
ment  of  Podolia.  It  stands  in  48*  40'  N.  and  26**  30'  E.,  on  a 
high,  rocky  bhiff  of  the  river  Smotrfch,  a  left  hand  tributary  of 
the  Dniester,  and  near  the  Austrian  frontier.  Pop.  (1863), 
20,699:  (1900)  39,113.  of  whom  50%  were  Jews  and  30% 
Poles.  Round  the  town  lies  a  cluster  of  suburban  villages, 
Polish  Folwark,  Russian  Folwark,  Zinkovtsui,  Karvasarui,  &c.; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  accessible  by  a  wooden 
bridge,  stands  the  castle  which  long  frowned  defiance  across  the 
Dniester  to  Rhotin  in  Bessarabia.  Kamenets  is  the  see  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  a  Greek  Orthodox  bishop.  The  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  built  in  1361,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  minaret,  recalling  the  time  when  it  was  used  as  a 
mosque  by  the  Turks  (1672-1699).  The  Greek  cathedral  of  John 
the  Baptist  dates  from  the  16th  century,  but  up  to  1798  belonged 
to  the  Basilian  monastery.  Other  buildings  arc  the  Orthodox 
Greek  monastery  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Catholic  Armenian 
church  (founded  in  1398),  possessing  a  Z4th-ccntury  missal  and  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  that  saw  the  Mongol  invasion  of  1239- 
(243.  The  town  contains  Orthodox  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
seminaries,  Jewish  colleges,  and  an  archaeological  museum  for 
church  antiquities,  founded  in  1890.  Kamenets  was  laid  waste 
by  the  Mongol  Icaider  Batu  in  1240.  In  1434  it  was  made  the 
chief  town  of  the  province  of  Podolia.  In  the  15th  and  i6lh 
centuries  it  suffered  frequently  from  the  invasions  of  Tatars, 
Moldavians  and  Turks;  and  in  1672  the  hetman  of  the  Cossacks, 
Doroshenko,  assisted  by  Sultan  Mahommcd  IV.  of  Turkey,  made 
himself  master  of  the  place.  R^tored  to  Poland  by  the  peace 
of  Karlowitz  (1699),  it  passed  with  Podolia  to  Russia  in  1795. 
Here  the  Turks  were  defeated  by  the  Poles  in  1633,  and  here 
twenty  years  later  peace  was  concluded  between  the  same 
antagonists.    The  fortifications  were  demolished  in  1813. 

KAMENZ,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the  Black 
Elster,  21  m.  N.E.  of  Dresden,  on  a  branch  line  of  railway 
from  Bischofswerda.  Pop.  (1900),  9726.  It  has  four  Evangeli- 
cal churches,  among  them  a  Wendiish  one,  and  a  handsome  new 
town-hall  with  a  library.  The  hospital  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Lessing,  who  was  bom  here.  A  colossal  bust  of  the 
poet  was  placed  opposite  the'Wendish  church  in  1863,  and  a 
monument  was  raised  to  him  on  a  neighbouring  hill  in  1864. 
The  industries  of  Kamenz  include  wool-spinning,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth,  glass,  crockery  and  stoneware.  Built  about 
1200,  Kamenz,  was  known  by  the  name  Dreikretcham  until  the 
i6th  century.  In  13 18  it  passed  to  the  mark  of  Brandenburg; 
in  1319  to  Bohemia;  and  in  1635,  after  suffering  much  in  the 
Hussite  and  Thirty  Years'  wars,  it  carne  into  the  possession  of 
Saxony.  In  1706  and  1842  it  was  almost  entirely  consumed 
by  fire. 

Kauenz  is  also  the  name  of  a  village  in  Prussia,  not  far  from 
Brcslau;  pop.  900.  This  is  famous  on  account  of  iu  Cjsterdan 
monastery,  founded  in  1094.  Of  the  house,  which  was  closed  in 
1810,  only  a  few  buildings  remain. 

KAMBS.  HENRY  HOME,  Lord  (1696-1782),  Scottish  lawyer 
and  philosopher,  son  of  George  Home  oif  Karnes,  in  Berwickshire, 
who-e  he  was  bom  in  1696.  After  receiving  a  somewhat 
imperfect  education  from  a  private  tutor,  he  was  in  171 2  inden- 
tured to  a  writer  to  the  signet  in  Edinburgh,  but  an  accidental 
introduction  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  then  president  of  the  court 
of  session,  determined  him  to  aspire  to  the  position  of  advocate. 
He  accordingly  set  himself  to  studying  various  branches  of 
literature,  specially  metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  January  1724,  and,  as  he  lacked  those 
brilliant  qualities  which  sometimes  command  immediate  success, 
be  employed  his  leisure  in  the  compilation  of  RemarkabU  Deci- 
sions in  the  Court  oj  Session  from  if  16  to  172S  (1728).  This 
work  having  attracted  attention,  his  power  of  ingenious 
reasoning  and  mastery  of  law  gradually  gained  him  a  leading 
position  at  the  bar.    In  1752  he  was  appointed  a  judge  in  the 


omrt  of  session  under  the  title  of  Lord  Kames,  and  In  176$  he  was 
made  one  of  the  lords  of  Justiciary.  In  1 74 1  he  married  Agatha 
Drummond,  through  whom  In  1761  be  succeeded  to  the  calate 
of  Blair  Drummond,  Perth^re.  He  continued  to  discharge  hla 
judicial  duties  till  within  a  few  days  of  bis  death  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  27th  of  December  1782. 

Lord  Kames  took  a  special  interest  tn  agricultural  and  commercial 
affairs.  In  1 755  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  trusteea 
for  encouragement  of  the  hsheries,  arts  and  manufactures  of  Scotlaad, 
and  about  the  same  time  he  was  named  one  of  the  cororatssiorien 
for  the  management  of  the  forfeited  estates  annexed  to  the  Crowo. 
On  the  subject  of  agriculture  he  wrote  Tlu  Gentleman  Farmer  (1 776). 
In  1765  he  published  a  small  pamphlet  On  the  Flax  Husbandry  e^ 
Scodand;  and.  besides  availing  himself  of  his. extensive  acquaiatanoe 
with  the  proprietors  of  Scotland  to  recommend  the  introductioii  of 
manufactures,  he  took  a  prominent  pott  in  furthering  the  project 
of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Physical  and  Literary  Society,  afterwards  the  Roval  Society  of 
Edinbur^.  It  is,  however,  as  a  writer  on  philosopiiy  that  Lwd 
Kames  ts  best  known.  In  1751  he  published  bis  EuMys  on  the 
Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion  (Cer.  trans.,  Leipzig. 
1772).  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  raaintaih  the  doctrine  of  inrute 
ideas,  but  conceded  to  man  an  apparent  but  onljr  apparent  freedom 
of  the  will.  His  statement  of  the  latter  doctrine  10  aroused  the 
alarm  of  certain  clereymcn  of  the  Church  of  Scotbod  that  he  fouod 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  what  was  regarded  as  a  serious  error,  and 
to  attribute  man's  delusive  sense  01  freedom,  not  to  an  Inrute 
conviction  implanted  by  Cod.  but  to  the  influence  of  the  passions. 
His  other  philosophical  works  are  An  Introduction  to  tite  Art  of 
Thinking  (1761),  Elements  of  Criticism  (1762),  Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Man  (i774). 

See  Life  of  Lord  Kames,  by  A.  F.  Tytler,  Lord  Woodhousdee 
(2  vols.,  1807). 

KAMMIN,  or  Camihn,  a  town  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Pomerania,  2)  m.  from  the  Baltic,  on  the  Kamminsche  Bodden, 
a  lake  connected  with  the  sea  by  the  Dieyenow.  Pop.  (1905), 
5923.  Among  its  four  Evangelical  churches,  the  cathedral 
and  the  church  of  St  Mary  are  noteworthy.  Iron-founding  and 
brewing  are  carried  on  in  the  town,  which  has  also  some  fishing 
and  shipping.  There  is  steamer  communication  with  Stettin, 
about  40  m.  S.S.W.  Kammin  is  of  Wendish  origin,  and  obtained 
municipal  privileges  in  1274.  From  about  1200  till  1628  it  was 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  which  at  the  latter  date  became  a  secuhir 
principality,  being  in  1648  incorporated  with  Brandenburg. 

See  KQchcn.  Ceschichte  der  Sladt  Kammin  (Kammin,  1885). 

KAMPEN,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Overysel,  Holland,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ysel,  3I  m.  above  its  mouth,  and  a  terminal 
railway  station  8  m.  N.W.  of  ZwoUe.  It  has  regular  steamboat 
communication  with  ZwoUe,  Dcventer,  Amsterdam,  and  Enk« 
huizen.  Pop.  (1900),  19,664.  Kampen  is  surrounded  by  beauti* 
ful  gardens  and  promenades  in  the  place  of  the  old  city  walls, 
and  has  a  fine  river  front.  The  four  turrcted  gateways  furnish 
excellent  examples  of  i6th  and  17th  century  architecture.  Of 
the  churches  the  Bovcnkcrk  ("  upper  church  "),  or  church  of  St 
Nicholas,  ranks  with  the  cathedral  of  Utrecht  and  the  Janskerk 
at  's  Hertogenbosch  as  one  of  the  three  great  medieval  churches 
in  Holland.  It  was  begun  in  1369,  and  has  double  aisles,  ambula- 
tory and  radiating  chapels,  and  contains  some  finely  car\*ed 
woodwork.  The  Roman  Catholic  Buitenkcrk  ("  outer  church  ") 
is  also  a  fine  building  of  the  14th  century,  with  good  modem 
panelUng.  There  are  many  other,  though  slighter,  remains  of 
the  ancient  churches  and  monasteries  of  Kampen;  but  the  most 
remarkable  building  is  the  old  town-hall,  which  is  imsurpassed  in 
Holland.  It  dates  from  the  14th  century,  but  was  partly  restored 
after  a  fire  in  1543.  The  exterior  is  adorned  with  niched  statues 
and  beautiful  iron  trellis  work  round  the  windo\^'s.  The  old 
council-chamber  is  wainscoted  in  black  oak.  and  contains  a 
remarkable  sculptured  chimney-piece  (1545)  and  fine  wood 
carving.  The  town-hall  contains  the  municipal  library,  collec- 
tions of  tapestry,  portraits  and  antiquities,  and  valuable  archives 
relating  to' the  town  and  province.  Kampen  is  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  Reformed  theological  school,  a  gymnasium,  a  higher 
burgher  school,  a  municipal  school  of  design,  and  a  large  orphan- 
age. There  are  few  or  no  local  taxes,  the  municipal  diest  being 
filled  by  the  revenues  derived  from  the  fertile  delta-land,  the 
Kampenclland,  which  is  always  being  built  up  ai  the  mouth  of 
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tke  Yael.  Thnt  is  a  considerable  trade  in  dairy  produce;  and 
there  are  shipyards,  repe-waliu,  a  tool  factory,  cigar  (aaories, 
paper  mills,  &c. 

KAMPTSB*  or  Kamthx,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Nagpur 
district  of  the  Central  Provinces,  just  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Kanfaan  with  the  rivers  Pench  and  Kolar;  lo  in.  N.E.  of  Nagpur 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1901),  38,688,  showing  a  continuous  decrease  since 
1881.  Kamptee  was  founded  in  1821,  as  a  military  cantonment 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  native  capital  of  Nagpur, and  became 
an  important  centre  of  trade.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway, 
trade  has  largely  been  diverted  to  Nagpur,  and  the  garrison  has 
recently  been  reduced.  The  town  is  well  laid  out  with  wide 
roads,  gardens  and  tanks. 

KAMRUP*  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Brahmaputra 
▼alley  division  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  The  headquarters 
are  at  Gauhati.  Area,  3858  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  589,187, 
showing  a  decrease  of  7%  in  the  decade.  In  the  immediate 
acigbbourhood  of  the  Brahmaputra  the  land  b  low,  and  exposed 
to  annual  inundation.  In  this  marshy  tract  reeds  and  canes 
flourish  luxurianlly,  and  the  only  cultivation  is  that  of  rice.  At 
a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the  river  banks  the  ground 
begins  to  rise  in  undulating  knolls  towards  the  mountains  of 
Bhutan  on  the  north,  and  towards  the  Khasi  hills  on  the  south. 
The  hills  south  of  the  Brahmaputra  in  some  parts  reach  the 
height  of  800  ft.  The  Brahmaputra,  which  divides  the  dislria 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  is  navigable  by  river  steamers 
throughout  the  year,  and  receives  several  tributaries  navigable 
by  large  native  boats  in  the  rainy  season.  The  chief  of  these  are 
the  Manas,  Chaul  Khoya  and  Barnadi  on  the  north,  and  the 
Kuisi  and  Dibru  on  the  south  bank.  There  is  a  government 
forest  preserve  in  the  district  and  also  a  plantation  where 
seedlings  of  teak,  sdl,  sissu,  sUm,  and  nahor  arc  reared,  and 
experiments  are  being  made  with  the  caoutchouc  tree.  The 
population  is  entirely  rural,  the  only  town  with  upwards  of  5000 
inhabitants  being  Gauhati  (11,661).  The  temples  ol  Hajo  and 
Kamftkhya  attract  many  pilgrims  from  all  quarters.  The  staple 
crop  of  the  district  is  rice,  of  which  there  are  three  crops.  The 
indigenous  manufactures  are  confined  to  the  weaving  of  silk  and 
cotton  cloths  for  home  use,  and  to  the  making  of  brass  cups  and 
plates.  The  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  tea  by  European 
capital  is  not  very  prosperous.  The  chief  exports  are  rice,  oil- 
seeds, thnber  and  cotton;  the  imports  are  fine  rice,  salt,  piece 
goods,  sugar,  betcl-nuts,  coco-nuts  and  hardware.  A  section  of 
the  Assam-Bengal  railway  starts  from  Gauhati,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Eastern  Bengal  railway  has  recently  been  opened  to  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river.  A  metalled  road  runs  due  south  from 
Gauhati  to  Shillong. 

KAMYSHIN,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Saratov, 
I4S  m.  by  river  S.S.W.  of  the  city  of  Saratov,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Volga.  Pop.  (1861),  8644;  (1897),  15,934.  Being  the  terminus 
of  the  railway  to  Tabibov,  Moscow  and  the  Baltic  ports,  it  is  an 
important  port  for  the  export  of  cereals  and  salt  from  the  Volga, 
and  it  imports  timber  and  wooden  wares.  It  is  famous  for  its 
water-melons.  Peter  the  Great  built  here  a  fort,  which  was 
known  at  first  as  Dmitrievsk,  but  acquired  its  present  name 
in  178a 

KANAKA,  a  Polynesian  word  meaning  "  man."  used  by  Poly- 
nesians to  describe  themselves.  Its  ethnical  value,  never  great, 
has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  its  indiscriminate  use  by  the 
French  to  describe  all  South  Sea  islanders,  whether  black  or 
brown.  The  corrupt  French  form  canaque  has  been  used  by 
some  English  writers.  The  term  came  into  prominence  in  1884- 
1885  in  connexion  with  the  scandals  arising  over  the  kidnap- 
ping of  South  Sea  islanders  for  enforced  labour  on  the  sugar 
plantations  of  north  Queensland. 

KANAKA,  or  Canaiu,  the  name  of  two  adjoining  districts  of 
British  India:  North  Ranara  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay, 
South  Kanara  in  that  of  Madras.  Both  are  on  the  western 
coast. 

North  Kanaka  District  forms  part  of  the  southern  division 
of  Bombay.  The  administrative  headquarters  are  at  Karwar, 
which  if  also  the  chief  seaport.   Area,  3945  sq.  ro.;  pop  .(i9oi>>  I 


454,490,  showing  an  increase  of  9%  in  the  decade.  The  trade  ol 
the  interior,  which  used  to  pass  down  to  th^  seaporU,  has  been 
largely  diverted  by  the  opening  of  the  Southern  Mahratu  rail- 
way. Along  the  coast  rice  is  the  chief  crop,  and  coco-nut  palm« 
are  also  important.  In  the  upland  there  are  valuable  gardens  of 
areca  palms,  cardamoms  and  pepper.  Rice  and  timber  are 
exported,  and  sandalwood-carving  and  salt  manufacture  are 
carried  on.  The  main  feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  the 
district  is  the  range  of  the  Western  Ghats,  which,  running  from 
north  to  south,  divides  it  into  two  parts,  a  lowland  or  coast  strip 
(Payanghat),  and  an  upUnd  plateau  <Balaghat).  The  coast-line 
is  only  broken  by  the  Karwar  headland  in  the  north,  and  by  the 
estuaries  of  four  rivers  and  the  mouths  of  many  smaller  streams, 
through  which  the  salt  water  finds  an  entrance  into  numerous 
lagoons  winding  several  miles  inland.  The  breadth  of  the  low- 
lands varies  from  5  to  15  miles.  From  this  narrow  belt  rise  a  few 
smooth,  flat-topped  hills,  from  200  to  300  ft.  high;  and  at  places 
it  b  crossed  by  lofty,  nigged,  densely  wooded  spurs,  which,  start- 
ing from  the  main  range,  maintain  almost  to  the  coast  a  height  of 
not  less  than  xooo  ft.  Among  these  hills  lie  well-tilled  valleys  of 
garden  and  rice  land.  The  plateau  of  the  Balagbat  is  irreguhr, 
varying  from  1500  to  3000  ft.  in  height.  In  some  parts  the 
country  rises  into  well-wooded  knolls,  in  others  it  is  studded  by 
small,  isolated,  steep  hiUs.  Except  on  the  banks  of  streams  and 
in  the  more  open  glades,  the  whole  is  one  broad  waste  of  wood> 
land  and  forest.  The  open  spaces  are  dotted  with  hamlets  or 
parcelled  out  into  rice  d^'ngs.  Of  the  rivers  flowing  eastward 
from  the  watershed  of  the  Sahyadri  hiUs  the  only  one  of  impor* 
tance  is  the  Wardha  or  Varada,  a  tributary  of  the  Tungabhadra. 
Of  those  that  flow  westwards,  the  four  principal  ones,  proceeding 
from  north  to  south,  are  the  Kah',  Gungawali,  Tadri  and  Shara- 
vati.  The  last  of  these  forms  the  famous  Gersoppa  Falls.  Exten* 
sive  forests  clothe  the  hills,  and  are  conserved  ui^der  the  rules 
of  the  forest  department 

Sooth  Kanara  District  has  its  headquarters  at  Mangalore. 
Area,  4021  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  x, 134,713,  showing  an  increase 
of  7%  in  the  decade.  The  district  is  interseAed  by  rivers,  none 
of  which  exceeds  100  miles  in  length.  Tliey  all  take  their  rise 
in  the  Western  Ghats,  and  many  are  navigable  during  the  fair 
weather  for  from  15  to  25  miles  from  the  coast.  The  chief  of 
these  streams  are  the  Netravati,  Gurpur  and  Chendragiri. 
Numerous  groves  of  coco-nut  palms  extend  along  the  coast, 
and  green  rice-fields  are  seen  in  every  valley.  The  Western  Ghats, 
rising  to  a  height  of  3000  to  6000  ft.,  fringe  the  eastern  boundary. 
Forest  land  of  great  extent  and  value  exists,  but  most  of  it  is 
private  property.  Jungle  products  (besides  timber)  consist  of 
bamboo, cardamoms,  wild  arrowroot,  gall-nuts,  gamboge,  catechti, 
fibrous  bark,  dnnamon,  gums,  resin,  dyes,  honey  and  beeswax. 
The  forests  formerly  abounded  in  game,  which,  however,  is 
rapidly  decreasing  under  incessant  shooting.  The  staple  crop 
is  rice.  The  chief  articles  of  import  are  piece  goods,  cotton  yarn, 
oils  and  salt.  Tiles  are  manufactured  in  several  places  out  of  a 
fine  potter's  clay.  The  Azhikal- Mangalore  line  of  the  Madras 
railway  serves  the  district. 

See  South  Canara  District  Manual  (2  vols.,  Madras,  1894-18^5). 

KANARESB,  a  language  of  the  Dravidian  family,  spoken  by 
about  ten  millions  of  people  in  southern  India,  chiefly  in  Mysore, 
Hyderabad,  and  the  adjoining  districts  of  Madras  and  Bombay. 
It  has  an  ancient  b'terature,  written  in  an  alphabet  closely 
resembling  that  employed  for  Telugu.  Since  the  x2th  century 
the  Kanarese-speaking  people  have  largely  adopted  the  Lingayat 
form  of  faith,  which  may  be  described  as  an  anti-Brahmanical 
sect  of  Siva  worshippers  (see  HiNDtnsu).  Most  of  them  are 
agriculturists,  but  they  also  engage  actively  in  trade. 

KANARI8  (or  Canaxis),  OONSTANTINB  (1790-1877),  Greek 
patriot,  belonged  to  the  class  of  coasting  sailors  who  produced 
if  not  the  most  honest,  at  least  the  bravest,  and  the  most  success- 
ful of  the  combatants  in  the  cause  of  Greek  independence.  He 
belonged  by  birth  to  the  little  island  of  Psara,  to  the  north-west 
of  Chio.  He  first  became  prominent  as  the  effective  leader  of 
the  signal  vengeance  taken  by  the  Greeks  for  the  massac  '' 
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Cliio  in  April  182a  by  the  Turkbh  Capkan  Pasha.  The  com- 
mander of  the  force  of  fifty  small  vessels  and  eight  fireships  sent 
to  assail  the  Turkish  fleet  was  the  navarch  Miaoulis,  but  it  was 
Kanaris  who  executed  the  atuck  with  the  fireships  on  the  flag- 
ship  of  the  Capitan  Pasha  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  June  1822. 
The  Turks  were  celebrating  the  feast  of  Bahram  at  the  end  of  the 
Ramadftn  fast.  Kanaris  had  two  small  brigs  fitted  as  fireships, 
and  thirty-six  men.  He  was  allowed  to  come  close  to  the 
Turkish  flagship,  and  succeeded  in  atuching  his  fireships  to 
her,  setting  them  on  fire,  and  escaping  with  his  party.  The 
fire  reached  the  powder  and  the  flagship  blew  up,  sending  the 
Capitan  Pasha  and  2000  Turks  into  the  air.  Kanaris  was 
undoubtedly  aided  by  the  almost  incredible  sloth  and  folly  of 
his  opponents,  but  he  chose  his  time  well,  and  the  service  of  the 
fireships  was  always  considered  peculiarly  dangerous.  That 
Kanaris  could  carry  out  the  venture  with  a  volunteer  party  not 
belonging  to  a  regularly  disciplined  service,  not  only  proved  him 
to  be  a  clever  partisan  fighter,  but  showed  that  he  was  a  leader 
of  men.  He  repeated  the  feat  at  Tenedos  in  November  of  1822, 
and  was  then  considered  to  have  disposed  of  nearly  4000  Turks 
in  the  two  ventures.  When  his  native  island,  Psara,  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Turks  he  continued  to  serve  under  the  command 
of  Miaoulis.  He  was  no  less  distinguished  in  other  attacks  with 
fireships  at  Samos  and  Mytilene  in  1824,  which  finally  csublished 
an  utter  panic  in  the  Turkish  navy.  His  efforts  to  destroy  the 
ships  of  Mehemct  Ali  at  Alexandria  in  1825  were  defeated  by 
contrary  winds.  When  the  Greeks  tried  to  organize  a  regular 
navy  he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  frigate  "  Hellas  "  in  1826. 
In  politics  he  was  a  follower  of  Capo  d'Istria.  He  helped  to  upset 
the  government  of  King  Otho  and  to  establish  his  successor, 
was  prime  minister  in  1864-1865,  came  back  from  retirement  to 
preside  over  the  ministry  formed  during  the  crisis  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war,  and  died  in  ofliice  on  the  15th  of  September  1877. 
Kanaris  is  described  as  of  small  stature,  simple  in  appearance, 
somewhat  shy  and  melancholy.  He  is  justly  remembered  as  the 
most  blameless  of  the  popular  heroes  of  the  War  of  Independence. 
He  was  almost  the  9nly  one  among  them  whom  Dundonald,  with 
whom  he  served  in  a  successful  attack  on  an  Egyptian  war-ship 
near  Alexandria,  exempu  from  the  swoeping  charges  of  cowardice 
he  brings  against  the  Greeks.  (D.  H.) 

KANAUJ,  an  ancient  dty  of  British  India,  in  Farukhabad 
district,  United  Provinces,  near  the  kfC  bank  of  the  Ganges. 
Pop.  (1901),  i8,sp.  Kanauj  in  early  times  formed  the  capital  of 
a  great  Hindu  kingdom.  Its  prosperity  dates  from  a  prehistoric 
period,  and  seems  to  haye  adminated  about  the  6th  century 
under  Harsha.  In  X019  it  fell  before  Mahmud  of  Ghaxni,  and 
again  in  X194  before  Mabommed  Ghori.  The  existing  ruins 
extend  over  the  lands  of  five  villages,  occupying  a  semicircle 
fully  4  m.  in  diameter..  No  Hindu  buildings  remain  intact;  but 
the  great  mosque,  constructed  by  Ibrahim  Shah  of  Jaunpor  in 
1406  out  of  Hindu  temples,  is  stiD  called  by  Hindus  "  Sita's 
Kiuhen."  Kanauj,  which  is. traditionally  said  to  be  derived 
from  Kanyakwbja  (*the  crooked  maiden),  has  given  its  name 
to  an  important  division  of  Brahmans  in  northern  India.  Hindu- 
ism in  Lower  Bengal  also  dates  its  origin  from  a  Brahman  migra- 
tion southwards  from  this  city,  about  800  or  900.  Kanauj  is 
now  noted  for  the  distilling  of  scents. 

KANDAHAR,  the  largest  city  in  Afgham'stan,  sit^iated  in 
51**  37'  N.  lat.  and  6^  43'  E.  long.,  3400  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is 
370  m.  distant  from  Herat  on  the  N.W.,  by  Girishk  and 
Farah — Girishk  being  75  m.,  and  Farah  325  m.  from  Kandahar. 
From  Kabul,  on  the  N.E.,  it  is  disUnt  315  m.,  by  Kalat-i- 
Ghilzai  and  Ghaxni— Kalat-i-Ghilzai  being  85  m.,  and  Ghazni 
S25  m.  from  Kandahar.  To  the  Peshin  valley  the  distance  is 
about  1 10  m.,  and  from  Peshin  to  India  the  three  principal  routes 
measure  approximately  as  follows:  by  the  Zhob  valley  to  Dera 
Ismail  Khan.  300  m.;  by  the  Bori  valley  to  Dera  Ghaxi  Khan, 
27S  m.;  by  Quetta  and  the  Bolan  to  Dadar,  125  m.;  and  by 
Cbappar  and  Nari  to  Sibi,  120  m.  The  Indian  railway  s)*stem 
extends  to  New  Chaman,  within  some  80  m.  of  Kandahar.  Im- 
mediately round  the  dty  is  a  plain,  highly  cultivated  and  well 
populated  to  the  south  and  west;  but  on  the  north- west  barren. 


and  bounded  by  a  double  line  of  hills,  risbg  to  about  leoo  ft. 
above  its  general  level,  and  breaking  its  dull  monotony  with 
irregular  lines  of  scarped  precipices,  crowned  with  fantastic 
pinnacles  and  peaks.  To  the  north«west  these  hilU  form  the 
watershed  between  the  valleys  of  the  Arghandab  and  the  Tamak, 
until  they  are  lost  in  iht  mountain  masses  of  the  Hazarajat — a 
wild  region  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Tatar  origin,  which  effectoaBy 
shuts  off  Kandahar  from  communication  with  the  north.  On  tke 
south-west  they  lose  themselves  in  the  sandy  desert  of  Registan, 
which  wraps  Itself  round  the  plain  of  Kandahar,  and  forms 
another  impassable  barrier.  But  there  is  a  break  in  these  hfUa—ft 
gate,  as  it  were,  to  the  great  high  road  between  Herat  and  India; 
and  it  is  this  gate  which  the  fortress  of  Kandahar  so  effectually 
guards,  and  to  which  it  owes  its  strategic  importance.  Other 
routes  there  are,  open  to  trade,  between  Herat  and  northern 
India,  dtber  following  the  banks  of  the  Hari  Rud,  or,  mocc 
drcuitously,  through  the  valley  of  the  Hclmund  to  Kabul;  or  the 
line  of  hills  between  the  Arghandab  and  the  Tamak  may  be 
crossed  close  to  Kalat-i-Ghilxai;  but  of  the  two  former  it  may 
be  said  that  they  are  not  ways  open  to  the  passage  of  Afghan 
armies  owing  to  the  hereditary  hostility  existing  between  the 
Aeimak  and  Hazara  tribes  and  the  Afghans  generally,  while  the 
latter  is  not  beyond  striking  distance  from  Kandahar.  Tbe  one 
great  high  road  from  Herat  and  the  Persian  frontier  to  India  is 
that  which  passes  by  Farah  and  crosses  the  Helmund  at  Girishk. 
Between  Kandahar  and  India  the  road  is  comparatively  open, 
and  would  be  available- for  railway  communication  but  for  tbe 
jealous  exclusiveness  of  the  Afghans. 

To  the  north-west,  and  paralld  to  the  long  ridges  of  the  Tamak 
watershed,  stretches  the  groat  road  to  Kabul,  traversed  by  Nott 
in  1842,  and  by  Stewart  and  subse(|uently  by  Roberts  in  1880. 
Between  this  and  the  direct  route  to  Peshin  is  a  road  which  leads 
through  Maruf  to  the  Kundar  river  and  the  Galeri  pass  into  the 
plains  of  Hindustan  at  Dera  Ismail  Khan.  This  is  the  most 
direct  route  to  northern  India,  but  it  involves  the  passage  of 
some  rough  country,  across  the  great  watershed  b^weeo  the 
basins  of  the  Helmund  and  the  Indus.  But  the  best  known  road 
from  Kandahar  to  India  is  that  which  stretches  across  tbe  series 
of  open  stony  plains  interspersed  with  rocky  hills  of  irregxilar 
formation  leading  to  the  foot  of  the  Kwaja  Amran  (Khojak) 
range,  on  the  far  side  of  which  from  Kandahar  lies  the  valley  of 
Peshin.  The  passage  of  the  Kwaja  Amran  involves  a  rise  and 
fall  of  some  .2300  ft.,  but  the  range  has  been  tunnelled  and  a 
railway  now  connects  the  frontier  post  of  New  Chaman  with 
Quetta.  Two  lines  of  railway  now  connect  Quetu  with  Sind, 
the  one  known  as  the  Harnai  loop,  the  other  as  the  Bolan  or 
Mashkaf  line.  They  meet  at  Sibi  (see  Baliksistak).  Several 
roads  to  India  have  been  devek>ped  through  Bahichistan,  but 
they  are  all  dominated  from  Kandahar.  Thus  Kandahar  be- 
comes a  sort  of  locus  of  all  the  direct  routes  converging  from  the 
wide-stretching  western  frontier  of  India  towards  Herat  and 
Persia,  and  the  fortress  of  Kandahar  gives  protection  on  the  one 
hand  to  trade  between  Hindustan  and  Herat,  and  on  the  otbci 
it  lends  to  Kabul  security  from  invasion  by  way  of  Herat. 

Kandahar  is  approximately  a  square-built  dty,  surrounded 
by  a  wall  of  about  3}  m.  drcuit,  and  from  25  to  30  ft.  high,  witk 
an  ayerage  breadth  of  15  ft.  Outside  the  wall  is  a  ditdi  10  ft. 
deep.  The  dty  and  iu  defences  are  entirely  mud-built.  There 
are  four  main  streets  crossing  each  other  nearly  at  right  angles, 
the  central "  cbouk  "  being  covered  with  a  dome.  These  streets 
are  wide  and  bordered  with  trees,  and  are  flanked  by  shops  with 
open  fronts  and  verandas.  There  are  no  buUdmgs  of  any  great 
pretension  in  Kandahar,  a  few  of  the  more  wealthy  Hindus 
occupying  the  best  houses.  The  tomb  of  Ahmad  Shah  is  the 
only  attempt  at  monumental  architecture.  This,  with  its  rather 
handsome  cupola,  and  the  twelve  minor  tombs  of  Ahmad  Sb.\h's 
children  grouped  around,  contains  a  few  good  specimens  of 
fretwork  and  of  inlaid  inscriptions.  The  four  streets  of  the  dty 
divide  it  into  convenient  quarters  for  the  accommodation  of  its 
mixed  population  of  Duranis.  Ghibais,  Parsiwans  and  Kakars, 
numbering  in  all  some  30,000  souls.  Of  these  the  greater 
proportion  are  the  Parsiwans(chieAy  kixilbashcsh 
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It  ii  wckoaed  that  tbere  are  1600  shops  aad  1A2  mcaques  jji 
the  dty.  The  muUahs  of  these  mosques  arc  gctntraUy  nsirn  ot 
confiidenble  power.  The  walls  o(  the  city  Ate  purtced  by  the 
four  principal  gates  of  '*  Kabul,"  "  Shikarpur,"  *"  Hctai  '*  u&d 
the  "  Idgab,"  opposite  the  four  main  streets,  wiih  two  mmot 
gates,  called  the  Top  Rhana  and  the  Bardur^cii  rus|>cciivcty,  in 
the  western  half  of  the  city.  The  Idgah  g:air  pas?>e^  ih rough 
the  citadel,  which  is  a  square-built  enclosure  ^iih  &idca  oi  nbam 
260  yds.  in  length.  The  flank  defences  of  ihtr  mi  in  wall  arc 
insufficient;  indeed  there  is  no  pretence  at  scientific  Mmrture 
about  any  part  of  the  defences;  but  the  site  of  tlie  tity  h  well 
chosen  for  defence,  and  the  water  supply  (drawn  by  canala  iwm 
the  Argfaandab  or  derived  from  wells)  is  0doc1. 

About  4  m.  west  of  the  present  city,  stretche^.1  ak'ng  the  filvfu^t  of 
a  rocky  ridge,  and  extending  into  the  plains  at  ji'  >  Uhm  ,  arv  the  riitns 
of  the  oM  city  of  Kandahar  sacked  and  plund<  r<  d  by  Nadtr  SNjh 
in  1738.  From  the  top  of  the  ridge  a  small  cii  hIl'I  ovctIooIi;*  (he 
half*buried  ruins.  On  the  north-east  face  of  thc-^  hid  roriy  slrns, 
cut  out  of  aolkl  limestone,  lead  upward  to  a  srruU,  dofne-rookd 
recess,  which  contains  some  interesting  Persian  in^rripiions  cut  in 
relief  on  the  rock,  recording  particulars  of  the  lu^Enry  of  Randjlvar. 
and  defining  the  vast  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  ihv  emperor  liabtT. 
Popular  belief  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the  old  ciiy  to  AJeKinder 
the  Great. 

Although  I^ndahar  has  long  ceased  to  be  rlith  ecat  of  govtm- 
ment,  it  is  nevertheless  by  far  the  most  iraport,:in!  tradp  ccntn^  in 
Afghaniiitan,  and  the  revenues  of  the  Kand<Jnr  prrnvincc  ni^i^t 
largely  in  supporting  the  chief  power  at  Kalniik  There  afc  no 
manufactures  or  industries  of  any  importance  pc^  mIui  r  to  Kandnhar, 
but  the  long  lines  of  baxaars  display  goods  froni  I  n^l.ind,  Rii^^ia. 
Hindustan,  Persia  and  Turkestan,  embracing  4  irdtt  large 

probably  as  that  of  any  city  in  Asia.    The  cus  '  %  <jwn  ff  ui» 

together  amount  to  a  sura  equal  to  the  land  reve  Kand^haf 

province,  which  is  of  considerable  extent,  strctc  <:  Ui-Sari^in, 

10  m.  south  of  Kalat-i-Ghilzai  on  the  Kabul  si  •>   Hclmurtd 

on  the  west,  and  to  the  Hazara  country  on  tl  Alihotigh 

Fatah  has  been  governed  from  Kandahar  sine  ,•*.  rrvvouc^ 

are  not  reckoned  as  a  part  of  those  of  the  |  Thc^  Lind 

revemie  proper  is  assessed  in  grain,  the  sala  ^  >vpr9imciit 

officials,  pay  of  soldiers,  &c..  being  disbursed  by  .  ^,<lL  ^  "  or  otdctt 
for  grain  at  rates  fixed  by  government,  usually  .iboui  20  %  above 
the  city  market  prices.  The  greater  part  of  thi  Ei'^gliJ^  eoodb  iold 
at  Herat  are  imported  by  Karachi  and  Kanc1..h^r— a  fact  which 
testifies  to  the  great  insecurity  of  trade  bctweert  >U^>^hi>d  and  Her ai. 
Some  of  the  items  included  as  town  dues  are  curi<ju«.  For  trutafic?. 
the  tariff  on  animals  exposed  for  sale  includes  j  irh^rgr  of  s  %  ^^ 
valorem  on  slave  girls,  besides  a  charge  of  i  ru|i«  c  fii^r  head.  The 
kidney  fat  of  all  sheep  and  the  skins  of  all  goat .  !=liu$;htcrfid!  in  ihe 
public  yard  arc  perquisites  of  government,  the  fnriTiix  btHng  usmI  im 
the  manufacture  of  soap,  which,  with  snuff,  is  n  trnvcmrocnt  muao- 
poly.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  English  xi'itxhr  indigo,  ctoih^ 
boots,  leather,  sugar,  salt,  iron  and  copper,  fron.  lUufiii'^un,  ;ind  of 
shawls,  carpets,      barak "  (native  woollen  cl  um  (costi 

made  of  skins),  shoes,  silks,  opium  and  carpets  Hed,  Hcrni 

and  Turkesun.    The  exports  are  wool,  rotto  s  r,  cytnmtit 

seed,  asafoetida.  fruit,  silk  and  horses.  The  i-:  i<  lei  riT  ccirwage  ■« 
also  curious:  105  English  rupees  are  melted  (^^vv^,  and  the  stUoy 
extracted,  leaving  100  rupees'  worth  of  silver ;  ^o"^  morf;-  £ti|^IU'i 
rupees  are  then  melted,  and  the  molten  metal  '     irh.  the  too 

rupees  silver;  and  out  of  this  808  Kandahari  ru  •  n]iiL>d.     As 

the  KandahaJri  rupee  is  worth  about  8  annas  (lu  ,:lL<nh  ruprr) 

the  government  tfius  realizes  a  profit  of  1  %.  Ci.'^  vr  .liMi  ui  accounts 
are  Kept  in  "  Kham  "  rupees,  the  "  Khara  "  fceiog  worth  about 
five-sixths  of  a  Kandahan  rupee;  in  other  wardi|  tt  about  eqiuls 
Ihe  franc,  or  the  Persian  **  kran." 

Immediately  to  the  south  and  west  of  Kandahar  it  3  stretch  of 
well-irrigated  and  highly  cultivated  country,  but  ihc  vaJIc^  of  the 
Arghandab  is  the  most  fertile  in  the  district,  ami  I  mni  t  h<?  luxuriant 
abundance  of  its  orchards  and  vineyards,  offe  "^  t  sir^krni; 

scenes  of  landscape  beauty.    The  pomegranate  nta»tnkin^ 

feature  in  the  valley — the  pomegranates  of  r,  wfiili  its 

"  sirdar  "  melons  and  grapes,  being  unequalle  <'iy  by  any 

in  the  East.    The  vines  arc  grown  on  artificial  ■■.bably  (Tor 

want  of  the  necessary  wood  to  trellis  them — the  1  ■•  i  riR  largel^y 

exported  ia  a  semi-dried  state.  Fruit,  indeed,  l.^lriLi^  tK-int;  Urxely 
exported,  forms  the  chief  staple  of  the  food  supply  of  ihe  inf]abii.ints 
throughout  Afghanistan.  The  art  of  irrigation  ■>  so  i«eU  understood 
that  the  water  supply  is  at  times  exhausted,  no  rrver  water  hrtns 
allowed  to  run  to  waste.  The  plains  about  KjndAh^r  are  chkfty 
watered  by  canals  drawn  from  the  Arghandab  noir  BjUa-waliK  and 
conducted  through  the  same  ^p  in  the  hills  whi<  h  .-i4frit^  the  Mcrdt 
road.  The  amount  of  irrigation  and  the  numbt '  of  water  chunncb 
form  a  considerable  impediment  to  the  moverurnu  of  troctp«^  nat 
only  immediately  about  Kandahar,  but  in  all  districts  when:  (he 
main  rivers  and  streams  ar*  bordered  by  green  baindi  <»r  cuhivstictn. 
Irrigation  by  "  karez  "  ia  also  largely  resorted  va,    Tbc  faare^  U  a 


?yitcm  of  under^nourHJ  chaniielUog  wfakh  usually  tApsa  sul>^Lttfacv 
thattr  »unrty  at  the  foot  of  seme  ol  the  many  rtigijed  nnd  apparently 
wzittrl^-:^  rvill*  which  cover  the  face  of  ijic  totmtry.  The  water  ia 
DDi  tirt^oghi  (w  the  surlacPp  Lor  is  rafritnl  over  long  di^tiincH  by  an 
iifid<,rgrnunil  chdnnel  cc  tlram,  whiLh  i>  ronttructcd  by  sinKtitg 
ihiift*  ai  intervaU  abne  the  fequir^NJ  cc>iiFtte  and  connect»nfi  (he 
shjftv  by  tunntllinK.  The  eencral  aighcultiira)  product)  of  ihe 
ciouniry  are  wheal,  barley,  puW^  ffUilK  madder*  j^oetidd,  lucerne* 
clfiver  iiHd  tobacco. 

Of  the  mificral  r^^ourccs  of  the  Kiihdahar  db,lrict  not  much  u 
kfiawfi,  but  an  2ban<Iu<ni:<d  gtJd  mine  enisti  about  ?  m.  ftorili  of  ilic 
iowr»,  Srttne  gincral  idea  tvf  the  nf^grces  of  the  K4ntUh.*r  di^^iria 
m.iy  be  g^tM*>rccl  from  tire  Utt  ih.ii  it  syppbtd  the  Britiih  tioopt 
wilh  tvcryThitig  entcrpt  luxurin  dwlm  I  he  cm  ire  period  cl  otrcufii' 
lion  in  »ft79-*i ;  and  that,  in  ipiie  of  the  gnLat  *train  thrown  on 
ihoae  flounce*  by  the  prewnce  of  the  1  w«  armies  of  Ayub  Kh^fl  and 
of  General  RoLicri*,  and  alter  the  (<Pial  failure  of  the  autumn  cropa 
and  only  a  funbl  harvest  the  pn?wiini>!i  spring,  the  array  wa&  fed 
without  gmeat  dlilTiculty  UfiEil  thip  ftnul  tvacualioo.  ai  one-third  of 
the*  pf  ice*  paid  in  OuettJi  for  j^ur^plie&  rimwn  from  In'liia. 

f[^it^y.^^iliI^4AhaT  has  a  fitiirmy  Iristory.  SliUjit  Mahmud  of 
GbiLLCui  toflk  ii  in  the  1  iih  century  (t^um  the  Afghans  whcF  then  held 
it.  In  ibc  bct'^^i^'f^e  of  the  tjUi  ccuiufy  h  wj"  Mken  by  Jcnghiz 
Khan,  and  in  the  l4tb  by  Timur.  Jn  (§07  it  wa*  ^Apturrd  by  the 
emperor  Buhft,  bvl  shortly  afterward^  it  ffll  iEjitt  mtn  Afghan 
hand^*  10  be  rmkcn  by  Bibcf  in  is^i,  !?.t!xr  i  ^cin,  MunMyiiiv, 
agreed  to  cede  liad^dahar  to  I'triab.  but  faik'ri  to  krtp  hi&  wonlr  dud 
trie  Pcriiaot  be*i(fied  the  jsIjcc  unsucce^i^fully.  TJiu*  li  frm.iincd 
in»ihe  po4be4»mn  of  ihe  Mof  ub  liU  1625.  whtm  it  wAt  istkcn  by  Shah 
AbbiL  Aurztni^zeb  tnv4  lo  laliic  It  in  ifj4^  with  5000  mcTi,  but 
faileiJ,  Another  aitefnpt  in  i^p  wa*  equally  uti»ucc»a|iiL  li 
rcimLifned  in  Perskn  po&i^&^iQn  til!  ijoq.  when  U  was  t.-vkrij  by  tbe 
Afghans,  but  wa»  rctitkc^n  after  a  two  yean*  sicBc  by  Nadlir  Slizdii. 
Nadir  Shah  wai  a<^£i««iiutetj  in  1749,  and  immediately  on  he^rin^ 
the  new*  of  hii  death  Ahmad  Shab  fAbdali)  scired  Natlir  Slinh  b. 


treasKure  at  Kandahar,  ami  proclaimed  bim*t  If  ki  db,  with  thg  eofl&ciit, 

r,  of  t         ■ 
iTanKt-d    !h«  ■  " 
pfe*eftt   jxrsitKjn,   and   thus   foDndi-J    the   Af^h^ni!   k}ni^>^dom,   with 


'  the  HitisiTHf  and 


not  only  of  the  Afghana^  bu|»  sinjngi*  toi  ay» 
Baluchis  at  wdl.     lie  at  one*:  chanKt-d  !h«  ^irc  of  the  clly  t©  its 
present   position,   and   thus   foDndi-J  the   Af^h^in   k}ni^>^dom,   with 
mndcrn  kandahar  a&  iti  capital.     Ahmad  Slt^h.  died  io  JJJX.  and 
w;is  ■tticci^ticd  by  bii  San  Tiniar,  who  died  m  f  7qiir  and  Jplt  the 


throT^e  to  Hia  »on  ZaniAn  Shah.  This  priive  utas  deposed  by  hii 
h^^lf-brcithet  Mahmudl^  who  wa»  in  hk  tuf  n  dL-poud  by  Shah  !!mttjav 
ihcr  futl  brnihtr  111  Zarnin  Shah.  After  a  t!iqrt  reign  Shah  Shuja 
w^ii  casnjrt'HiHl  r«  abdicate  from  hia  tnabiliry  to  rtprrft$  the  rising 
pu*?r  n|  F.itrh  Khati,  a  Baraknai  chiefs  and  he  tCNuk  refuge  hfH 
With  HanjiE  Smifh^  wh^o  then  ruled  the  Punjab^  and  finally  icciircd 
tbu  protetLtiuii  at  British  TtflWer.  Alghanl^tan  Was  mow  pracTiraHy 
diitnernlirretC.  Mahmtici  was  rrin?tated  by  Taieb  Khan,  wborn  he 
^apiNiiintt^tf  hi%  vlturty  3tid  ^"hoM  nephews,  LJm*t  Mahommed  Khan 
and  Kchii  dii  Khan,  he  ploccrl  rei|its;i*vrly  in  the  eovemment»  of 
K.iibul  J  till  Kj.ndj|l!];4Tt  Fatch  Khum  wa*  barbjrouiJy  raurdi-fed  by 
Kiiiiirjiii  [Mjihrnud'H  son)  near  Chazni  in  iSifl;  ana  in  retalbtioa 
Mahnjud  himstlf  was  driven  from  power,  and  the  Barakiai  d*n 
enured  the  *ov<rrriKnty  cjf  Afj^haniMaTt,  While  DcRt  Mahommed 
bi'ld  Kabul p  Ksntliihar  biTamc  temporarily  a  iort  of  indL^LN^ndcnt 
chji.{ahip  Liudt-j-  twa  pr  thrt'c  of  his  braiher*-  In  iSm  the  cju^  of 
Shah  5hijj4  wii4  .iciivejy  muppajtvd  by  the  British*  Kandahar  wj,* 
Dccuptcd,  and  Shah  Shoja  rcttiTtatErd  on  the  thmrtr  of  hii^  ancestarfi. 
Do«t  MabumiTied  wai  defejii.c'd  nemt  K^ibul,  and  after  4urn:mlcr  to 
the  lkiti»h  force,  wna  dciJortcxj  into  Hmduitdn-  The  Elritib^ii  afmy 
q(  occ  upa  Lion  in  »a  u  I  h  c  rn  Af ghnsti  tt'S  n  ^u  n  t  i  iiiied  tO'  occ upy  Ka  nd^ihar 
from  1^34  til  the  autumn  of  11^4^,  whrn  (general  Nott  io^rcbcd  on 
Kabul  to  iTHxet  Pollock'^  advance  fruiti  j jrUbibad.  Tbt:  cantti'nmenti' 
near  the  city;  built  hy  Hott't  division  1,  were  repaired  and  SRain 
occupied  by  the  Britisb  army  in  iS^^p  whefi  Sherc  AU  ^'si  driven 
from  power  by  the  ]nva«>ion  of  Afghanii^ian^  ucrr  wefe  they  finally 
cvacoaieit  till  the  iprin;g  of  J8§1.  Trade  Btatl^tic*  of  late  yc^ir? 
■how  a  ^mduat  increase  of  e.^portf  to  India  from  Kandahar  jtna  Ihi? 
rountriefi  adjacent  tht-fetu,  but  a  curioui  fallins^Dlf  in  imports  The 
■.hart -ufh red  pqlicy  of  the  amir  Abdur  tiihman  in  diic'vurfigiiiK 
inufK^rts  doubt  Ir^  affeclt<i  the  balance,  nor  did  hit  afftctiitiun  of 
iEnorine  liie  railway  bciwcen  New  Cbaman  and  Ktb  Abdulla  (on 
tae  Peslitn  '&id£  of  the  Khojakl  conduce  to  the  improve nrent  of  trade, 

(T,  a  H.*> 

KAHDIp  a  town  of  Biitisb  ladla,  in  Munhidabad  district, 
BengaL  Fop.  C'901)^  i3,oj7.  It  la  the  residence  of  tSie  raj^is 
of  Faikpara^  a  wealthy  and  dtvout  Hindu  family.  Tbe  founder 
of  ibis  lamily  was  GaDga  Govitid  Shigb,  the  banyan  or  agent  of 
Warren  Hastinjp^  who  was  bom  at  Kandi,  and  retired  biLhci 
iji  his  old  age  with  an  imtnense  fortuuei  His  name  has  acquired 
cdebrjly  for  the  irosL  mugniicpnt  sfoddka,  or  funeral  ob»quie6, 
ever  performed  in  Bengal,  celebrated  In  boDour  of  his  molhcft  at 
a  coat,  it  13  said,  of  £100,000. 

KAIfX>Y,  a  town  neartbeeeotTEof  CeytoD,  75  m.  frons  Colombcr 
by  taijf  ^grtno^ly  the  cajpitftof  a  kMj^rJuta^|  |^«^|p|pc  nart*' 
igi  ize      y  ,  _^    ^ 
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Situated  towards  tbe  lieait  of  the  island,  1718  ft.  above  the  sea. 
It  lies  round  the  margin  of  an  artifidal  lake  constructed  by  the 
last  king  of  Kandy  in  i8o6»  and  is  beautifully  surrounded  by 
hills,  "nie  most  striking  objects  are  the  temples  (of  which  twelve 
are  Buddhist  and  four  Brahman),  the  tombs  of  the  Kandian 
kings,  and  the  various  buildings  of  the  royal  residence,  partly 
allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair,  partly  utilized  by  the  government. 
Of  the  temples  the  Dalada  Malagawa  b  worthy  of  particular 
mention;  it  claims,  as  the  name  indicates,  to  be  in  possession  of  a 
Buddha  tooth. 

Kandy  was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  x6lh  century  and 
by  the  Dutch  in  1763;  but  in  both  instancy  the  native  kings 
succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  foreign  yoke.  The  British  got 
possession  of  the  place  in  1803,  but  the  garrison  afterwards 
capitulated  and  were  massacred,  and  it  ?ras  not  till  i8i4"i5 
that  the  king  was  defeated  and  dethroned.  The  British  autho- 
rity was  formally  established  by  the  convention  of  March  i,  181 5. 
In  1848,  owing  to  an  attempt  at  rebellion,  the  town  was  for  a 
time  under  martial  law.  It  has  been  greatly  improved  of  recent 
years.  Sir  William  Gregory  when  governor  did  much  to  restore 
the  andent  Kandy  decorations,  while  the  Victoria  Jubilee 
Commemoration  Building,  including  *'  Ferguson  Memorial  Hall,'* 
and  two  fine  hotels,  add  to  the  improvements.  The  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  are  situated  at  Peradeniya^  3  m.  distant. 
Kandy  is  a  uniquely  beautiful,  highland,  tropical  town,  full  of 
interesting  historical  and  Buddhistic  associations.  A  water 
supply  and  elecuic  lighting  have  been  introduced.  Roman 
Catholic  missions  are  active  in  the  work  of  education,  for  which 
a  Uirge  block  of  buildings  has  been  erected.  Church  ojf  England, 
Wesleyan  and  Baptist  missions  are  also  at  work.  The  population 
of  the  town  in  1900  was  26^386;  of  the  district,  377>59x*  Average 
annual  rainfall,  81)  in.;  average  temperature,  75-3.  There  is  a 
branch  railway  from  Kandy,  north  to  Matale,  17  m. 
f  KANB,  EUSHA  KENT  (1820-1857),  American  scientist  and 
explorer,  was  bojrn  in  Philadelphia  on  the  20th  of  February  1820, 
the  son  of  the  jurist  John  Kintzing  Kane  (1795^1858),  a  friend 
and  supporter  of  Andrew  Jackson,  attorney-general  of  Pennsyl> 
vania  in  1845-1846,17.8.  judge  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania after  1846,  and  president  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  in  i856>i858.  Young  Kane  entered  the  university  of 
Virginia  and  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1842,  and  in  the 
following  year  entered  the  U.S.  navy  as  surgeon.  He  had 
already  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  in  physiological 
research.  The  ship  to  which  he  was  appointed  was  ordered  to 
China,  and  he  found  opportunities  during  the  voyage  for  indulg- 
ing hU  passion  for  exploration,  making  a  journey  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro  to  the  base  of  the  Andes,  and  another  from  Bombay 
through  India  to  C^lon.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  its  des- 
tination he  provided  a  substitute  for  his  post  and  crossed  over 
to  the  island  of  Luzon,  which  he  explored.  In  1844  he  left 
China,  and,  returning  by  India,  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Greece, 
Austria,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  reached  America  in  1846. 
In  that  year  be  was  ordered  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  he 
visited  Dahomey,  and  contracted  fever,  which  told  severely  on 
his  constitution.  On  his  return  in  1847,  he  exchanged  the  naval 
for  the  military  service,  and  was  sent  to  join  the  U.S.  army  in 
Mexico,  where  he  had  some  extraordinary  adventures,  and  where 
he  was  again  stricken  with  fever. 

On  the  fitting  out  of  the  first  Grinnell  expedition,  in  1850, 
to  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  Kane  was  appointed  surgeon 
and  naturalist  under  Lieut,  de  Haven,  who  commanded  the 
ships  "  Advance  "  and  "  Rescue.*'  The  expedition,  after  an 
absence  of  sixteen  months,  during  nine  of  which  the  ships  were 
ice-bound,  returned  without  having  foimd  any  trace  of  the  miss- 
ing vessels.  Kane  was  in  feeble  health,  but  worked  on  at  his 
narrative  of  the  expedition,  which  was  published  in  1854,  under 
the  title  of  The  US.  Grinnell  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin.  He  was  determined  not  to  give  up  the  search  for 
Franklin,  and  in  spite  of  Ill-health  travelled  through  the  States 
lecturing  to  obtain  funds,  and  gave  up  his  pay  for  twenty 
months.  At  length  Henry  Grinnell  fitted  out  an  expedition, 
in  the  little  brig  "Advance,"  of  which  ILane  was  given  the 


command.  She  safled  in  June  TS53,  and  pasdng  op  SnKli 
Sound  at  the  head  of  Baffin  Bay  advanced  into  the  cndosed 
sea  whidi  now  bears  the  name  of  Kane  Basin,  thus  establasUng 
the  Polar  route  of  many  future  Arctic  expeditions.  Herv,  off 
the  coast  of  Oreenland,  the  expedition  passed  two  winters, 
accomplishing  much  useful  geographical,  as  well  as  scientific, 
work,  including  the  attainment  of  what  was  to  remain  for  sixteen 
years  the  highest  northern  latitude,  80*  35'  S.  (June  fSs4). 
From  this  point  a  large  area  of  open  water  was  seen  which  was 
believed  to  be  an  *'  open  Polar  Sea,"  a  chimera  which  played  «a 
important  and  delusive  r6Ie  in  subsequent  explorationa.  After 
enduring  the  greatest  hardships  it  was  resolved  to  abandon  the 
ship,  Upemivik  being  veadttd  on  the  stb  of  August  185s, 
whence  a  relief  expedition  brought  the  explorers  home.  Medals 
were  authorized  by  Congress,  and  in  the  following  year  Dr  Kane 
received  the  founder's  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
and,  two  years  later,  a  gold  medal  from  the  Paris  Geographical 
Society.  He  published  The  Second  CrittneU  Expedition  in  1856. 
Dr  Kane  died  at  Havana  on  the  i6th  of  February  1857,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-seven.  Between  his  first  and  second  arctic  voyages 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Fox  family,  the  spiritualists. 
With  one  of  the  (laughters,  Margaret,  he  carried  on  a  long  corre- 
spondence, which  was  afterwards  published  by  the  lady,  who 
declared  that  they  were  privately  married. 

See  Biography  of  E.  K.  Kane,  by  William  Elder  (1858):  Life  ef 
E.  K.  Kane  and  other  American  Explorers,  by  S.  M.  Smucker  (1858); 
The  Looe-Life  of  Dr  Kane,  contaaUng  ike  Correspondeme  amd  a  Hiporj 
of  the  Engagement  and  Secret  Mamqge  between  E.  K.  Kane  and 
Uargaret  Fox  (New  York.  1866)1  '*  Discoverie*  of  Dr  Kane,-  ia 
Jour,  of  the  Roy.  Geog  Soc.,  vol.  xxviiL  (reprinted  in  If.  C.  S.  Arctic 
Papers  of  1875). 

BIANE,  a  borough  of  McKean  county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A., 
about  90  in.  E.S.E.  of  Erie.  Pop.  (iSgo),  2944;  (»9oo)f  S296, 
(971  foreign-bom);  (19x0)  6626.  It  is  served  by  the  Pe&asyl- 
vania,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Kane  &  Elk,  and  pie  Big  Level 
&  Kinzua  railways.  It  is  situated  about  2015  ft.  ftbove  the 
sea  in  a  r^on  producing  natural  gas,  oil,  lumber  and  silica,  and 
has  some  reputation  as  a  summer  resort.  The  borou^  has 
manufactories  of  window  glass,  plate  gUss  and  bottles,  and 
repair  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  railtoad.  Kane  was  settled 
in  1859,  ahd  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1887.  It  was 
named  in  honour  of  its  founder  Gen.  Thomas  L.  Kane  (iSaa- 
1883),  brother  of  Lliiha  Kent  Kane. 

KANGAROO,  the  universally  accepted,  tbou^  not  apparently 
the  native,  designation  of  the  more  typical  representatives  of  the 
marsupial  family  Macropodidae  (see  Ma&si^piaua).  Althou^ 
intimately  connected  with  the  cuscuses  and  phalangers  by 
means  of  the  musk-kangaroo,  the  kangaroos  and  wallabies, 
together  with  the  rat-kangaroos,  are  easily  distinguishable  from 
other  diprotodont  marsupials  by  their  general  conformation,  and 
by  pecuiiarities  in  the  structure  of  their  limbs,  teeth  and  other 
organs.  They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  sheep  to  a  small  rabbit 
The  head,  especially  in  the  larger  species,  is  small,  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  body,  and  tapers  forward  to  the  muzzle.  The 
shoulders  and  foVe-lunbs  are  feebly  developed,  and  the  hind-limbs 
of  disproportionate  strength  and  magnitude,  which  give  the 
animals  a  peculiarly  awkward  appearance  when  moving  about  on 
all-fours,  as  they  occasionally  do  when  feeding.  Rapid  progres- 
sion is,  however,  performed  only  by  the  powerful  hind-limbs,  the 
animab  covering  the  ground  by  a  series  of  immense  bounds, 
during  which  the  fore  part  of  the  body  is  incHned  forwards,  and 
balanced  by  the  long,  strong  and  tapering  tail,  which  is  carried 
horizontally  backwards.  When  not  moving,  tlxey  often  assume 
a  perfectly  upright  position,  the  tail  aiding  the  two  hind-legs  to 
form  a  tripod,  and  the  front-limbs  dangling  by  the  side  of  the 
chest.  This  position  gives  full  scope  for  the  senses  of  sight, 
hearing  and  smell  to  warn  of  the  approach  of  enemies.  The 
fore-paws  have  five  digits,  each  amied  with  a  suong,  curved 
claw.  The  hind-foot  is  extremely  long,  narrow  and  (except  in 
the  musk-kangaroo)  without  the  first  toe.  It  consists  mainly 
of  one  very  large  and  strong  toe,  corresponding  to  the  fourth  Of 
the  htiman  foot,  ending  in  a  strong  curved  and  pointed  daw 
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(fig.  a).  OoM  to  the  outer  side  of  this  lies  a  smaller  6fth  digit, 
and  to  the  inner  side  two  excessively  slender  toes  (the  second  and 
third),  bound  together  almost  to  the  extremity  in  a  common 


Fig.  I.— The  Great  Grey  Kangaroo  {Macropus  titanieus). 

integument.  The  two  little  claws  of  these  toes,  projecting  to- 
gether from  the  skin,  may  be  of  use  in  scratching  and  cleaning 
the  fur  of  the  animal,  but  the  toes  must  have  quite  lost  all  con- 
nexion with  the  functions  of  support  or  progression.  This  type 
of  foot-slruclure  is  termed  syndactylous. 

The  denial  formula,  when  completely  de- 
veloped, is  incisors  \,  canines  i,  premolars  f , 
molars  f  on  each  side,  giving  a  total  of  34 
teeth.  The  three  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw 
are  arranged  in  a  continuous  arched  series, 
and  have  crowns  with  broad  cutting  edges; 
the  first  or  middle  incisor  is  often  larger  than 
the  others.  Corresponding  to  these  in  the 
lower  jaw  is  but  one  tooth  on  each  side,  which 
is  of  great  size,  directed  horizontally  forviards, 
narrow,  lanceolate  and  pointed  with  sharp 
edges.  Owing  to  the  slight  union  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  lower  jaw  in  front  in  many 
species  the  two  lower  incisors  work  together 
like  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  The 
canines  are  absent  or  rudimentary  in  the 
lower,  and  often  deciduous  at  an  early  age 
in  the  upper  jaw.  The  first  two  premolars 
are  compressed,  with  cutting  longitudinal 
edges,  the  anterior  one  is  deciduous,  being 
lost  about  the  time  the  second  one  replaces 
the  milk-molar,  so  that  three  premolars  are 
never  found  in  place  and  use  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. The  last  premolar  and  the  molars 
have  quadrate  crowns,  provided  with  two 
strong  transverse  ridges,  or  with  four  obtuse 
cusps.  In  Macropus  gigantcus  and  its  imme- 
diate allies,  the  premolars  and  sometimes  the 
first  molar  are  shed,  so  that  in  old  examples 
only  the  two  posterior  molars  and  the  indsors 
Fjc.  ^.-Skeleton  arc  found  in  place.  The  milk-dentition,  as 
foot"  of'  Kan^  »"  ^^^^  marsupiab,  is  confined  to  a  single 
garoo.  '  tooth  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  the  other 

molars  and  incisors  being  never  changed.  The 
demition  of  the  kangaroos,  ftmctionally  considered,  thus  consists 
of  sharp-edged  incisors,  most  developed  near  the  median  line  of 
the  mouth,  for  the  purpose  of  cropping  herbage,  and  ridged  or 
tuberculated  molars  for  crushing. 

The  mimber  of  vertebrae  is— in  the  cervical  region  7,  dorsal 
Z3,  lumbar  6,  sacral  2,  caudal  varying  according  to  the  length  of 
tho  tail«  but  geneially  irom  3 1  to  25.  In  the  iore-limb  the  dayide 


and  the  radhis  and  uhia  are  well  developed,  allowing  of  con- 
siderable freedom  of  motion  of  the  fore-paw.  The  pelvis  has  large 
epipubic  or  "  marsupial  "  bones.  The  femur  is  short,  and  the 
tibia  and  fibula  of  great  length,  as  is  the  foot,  the  whole  of 
which  is  applied  to  the  ground  when  the  animal  is  at  rest  in  the 
upright  position. 

The  stomach  is  large  and  very  complex,  its  walls  being  puc- 
kered by  longitudinal  muscubr  bands  into  a  number  of  folds. 
The  alimentary  canal  is  long,  and  the  caecum  well  developed. 
The  young  (which,  as  in  other  marsupials,  leave  the  uterus  in  an 
extremely  small  and  imperfect  condition)  are  placed  in  the  pouch 
as  soon  as  they  are  born;  and  to  this  they  resort  temporarily 
for  shelter  for  some  time  after  they  are  able  to  run.  jump  and 
feed  upon  the  herbage  which  forms  the  nourishment  of  the  parent. 
During  the  early  period  ot  their  sojourn  in  the  pouch,  the  blind, 
naked,  helpless  young  creatures  (which  in  the  great  kangaroo 
scarcely  exceed  an  inch  in  length)  are  attached  by  their  mouths 
to  the  nipple  of  the  mother,  and  are  fed  by  milk  injected  into 
their  stomach  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  covering  the 
mammary  gland.  In  this  stage  of  existence  the  elongated  upper 
part  of  the  brynx  projeas  into  the  posterior  nares,  and  so  main- 
tains a  free  communication  between  the  lungs  and  the  external 
surface,  independently  of  the  mouth  and  gullet,  thus  averting 
danger  of  suffocation  while  the  milk  is  passing  down  the  gullet. 

Kangaroos  are  vegetable-feeders,  browsing  on  grass  and 
various  kinds  of  herbage,  but  the  smaller  species  also  eat 


FiC.  3.— Skull  and  teeth  of  Bennett's  Wallaby  (Ifacropus  mfieoUis 
bcnnettii):  0,  i*.  t',  first,  second  and  third  upper  incisors:  pm, 
second  premolar  (the  first  having  been  already  shed);  m'.  m>.  m*.  m*. 
last  premolar  and  three  molars.  The  last,  not  fully  developed,  is 
nearly  concealed  by  the  ascending  part  of  the  lower  jaw. 

roots.  They  are  naturally  timid  and  inoffensive,  but  the  larger 
kinds  when  hard  pressed  will  turn  and  defend  themselves, 
sometimes  killing  a  dog  by  grasping  it  in  their  fore-paws,  and 
inflicting  terrible  wounds  with  the  sliarp  claws  of  their  powerful 
hind-legs,  supporting  themselves  meanwhile  upon  the  tail. 
The  majority  are  inhabitants  of  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
forming  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  characteristic  features 
of  the  fauna  of  these  lands,  and  performing  the  part  of  the  deer, 
and  antelopes  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  were  important 
sources  of  food-supply  to  the  natives,  and  are  hunted  by  the 
colonists,  both  for  sport  and  on  account  of  the  damage  they  do 
in  consuming  grass  required  for  cattle  and  sheep.  A  few  species 
arc  found  in  New  Guinea,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  which  belong, 
in  the  zoological  sense,  to  the  Australian  province,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  which  none  occurs. 

The  more  typical  representatives  of  the  ^roup  constitute  the  sub- 
family Macropodimae,  in  which  the  cuttmg-cdgcs  of  the  upper 
incisors  are  neariy  level,  or  the  first  pair  but  slightly  longer  than  the 
others  (fig.  3).  The  canines  are  rudimentary  and  often  wanting. 
The  mobrs  are  usually  not  longer  (from  before  backwards)  than  the 
anterior  premolars,  and  less  compressed  than  in  the  next  section. 
The  crowns  of  the  molars  have  two  prominent  transverse  ridges. 
The  fore-limbs  are  small  with  subcqual  toes,  armed  with  strong, 
moderately  long,  curved  claws.  Hind-limbs  very  long  and  strongly 
made.  Head  small,  with  more  or  less  ^ngatwl.  muzzle.  Ears 
generally  rather  long  and  ovate.     ^ '"'  '     O  ' 
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The  typical  genus  Macropus,  in  which  the  muzxie  is  generally 
naked,  the  ears  urge,  the  fur  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  usually  directed 
backwards,  the  claw  of  the  fourth  hind-toe  very  large,  and  the  tail 
stout  and  tapering,  includes  a  large  number  of  species.  Among 
these,  the  great  grey  kangaroo  (A/.  pganUus,  fig.  i)  deserves  special 
mention  on  account  of  having  been  discovered  during  Captain 
Cook's  first  voyage  in  1770.  The  great  red  kangaroo  {M.  rujus)  is 
about  the  same  size,  while  other  large  species  are  M.  anttloptnus  and 
U.  robustus.  The  larger  wallabies,  or  brush-kangaroos,  such  as  the 
red-necked  wallaby  (Af.  ru/uoUu)  constitute  a  group  of  smaller- 
sized  species:  while  the  smaller  wallabies,  such  as  the  filandcr  iq.v.) 
(Jlf.  muelUn)  and  Af.  thettdts,  constitute  Vet  another  section.  The 
genus  ranges  from  the  eastern  Austro-Malav  islands  to  New  Guinea. 

Nearly  allied  are  the  rock-wallabies  of  Australia  and  Tasmania. 
constituting  the  genus  Pelrog<Ue,  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  thinner 
tail  being  more  densely  haired  and  terminating  in  a  tuff.  Well- 
known  species  are  P.  ptntciUata,  P.  xanthopus  and  P.  lateratu.  The 
few  species  of  nail-tailed  wallabies.  Onychoiale,  which  are  confined  to 
the  Australian  mainland,  take  their  name  from  the  presence  of  a 
homy  spur  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  are  further  distinguislied  by 
the  hairy  muzzle. .  O.  unguifer,  0.  fraenatus  aftd  O.  tunatus  repre- 
sent the  group.  The  hare-wallabies,  such  as  Lagorckesles  Upormdes, 
L.  htrsutus  and  L.  conseputUalus.  constitute  a  genus  with  the  same 
distribution  as  the  last,  and  likewise  with  a  hairy  muzzle,  but  with 
a  rather  short,  evenly  furred  tail,  devoid  of  a  spur.  They  arc  great 
leapersand  swift  runners,  mostly  frequenting  open  stony  plains. 

More  distinct  is  the  Papuan  genus  Dorcopsis,  as  typified  by  D. 
muelUri,  although  it  is  to  some  extent  connected  with  Mccropus 
by  D.  macteyu  The  muzzle  is  naked,  the  fur  on  the  nape  of  the  neck 
directed  more  or  less  completely  forward,  and  the  hind-limbs  are 
less  disproportionately  elongated.     Perhaps,   however,   the  most 


Fig.  4.-Skun  and  teeth  of  Lesueuir's  Rat-Kangaroo  {Brllon^ia 
Usueuirx).  e.  upper  canine.  Other  letters  as  in  fig.  3.  The  anterior 
premolar  has  been  shed. 

distinctive  feature  of  the  genus  is  the  great  fore-and-aft  length  of 
the  penultimate  premolar  in  both  iaws.  Other  species  are  D. 
mfotaieralis  and  D.  auranttacus.  In  the  tree- kangaroos,  which 
include  the  Papuan  Dendroiagus  tnusius,  D.  utsinus.  D.  dortanus.  D. 
benetianus  and  D.  maxtmus.  and  the  North  Queensland  D  turn- 
hottzt,  the  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  hind-limbs  is  carried  to  a 
still  further  degree,  so  that  the  proportions  of  the  fore  and  hind 
Kmbs  are  almost  normal.  The  genus  agrees  with  Dorcopm  in  the 
direction  of  the  hair  on  the  neck,  but  tne  muzzle  is  only  panially 
hairy,  and  the  elongation  of  the  penultimate  premolar  is  less. 
Those  kangaroos  arc  largely  arboreal  in  their  habits,  but  they  descend 
to  the  ground  to  feed.  Lastly,  we  have  the  banded  wallaby.  Luigo- 
Urophus  fasctaius,  of  Western  Australia,  a  small  species  character- 
ized by  its  naked  muzzle,  the  presence  of  long  bristles  on  the  hind- 
feet  which  conceal  the  claws,  and  also  of  dark  transverse  bands 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  back.  The  skull  has  a  remarkably  narrow 
and  pointed  muzzle  and  much  inflated  auditory  bullae:  while  the 
two  halves  of  the  lower  jaw  are  firmly  welded  together  at  their 

Cinction.  thus  effectually  preventing  the  scissor-like  action  of  the 
wer  incisors  distinctive  of  Macropus  and  its  immediate  allies. 
As  regards  the  teeth,  canines  are  wanting,  and  the  penultimate 
upper  premolar  is  short,  from  before  backwards,  with  a  distinct 
ledge  on  the  inner  side. 

In  the  rat-kangaroos,  or  kangaroo-rats,  as  they  are  called  in 
Australia,  constituting  the  sub-family  Potoroinae,  the  first  upper 
incisor  is  narrow,  curved,  and  much  exceeds  the  others  in  k>ngth'. 
the  upper  canines  are  persistent,  flattened,  blunt  and  slightly  curved, 
and  the  first  two  premolars  of  both  jaws  have  large,  simple,  com- 
pressed crowns,  with  a  nearly  straight  or  slightly  concave  free  cut- 
ting-edge, and  both  outer  and  inner  surfaces  usually  marlrcd  by  a 
series  of  parallel,  vertical  groovesand  ridges.  Mobrs  with  quadrate 
crowns  and  a  blunt  conical  cusp  at  each  comer,  the  last  notably 
smaller  than  the  rest,  sometimes  rudimentary  or  absent.  Fore- 
feet wirrow ;  the  three  middle  toes  considerably  exceeding  the  first 
and  nfth  in  length  and  their  claws  long,  compressed  and  but 
•lightly  curved.  Hind-feet  as  in  Aiacr0pus,  Tail  long,  and  some- 
times partially  prehensile  when  tt  is  uMd  for  carryiii«  bundles  ol 


grass  with  which  these  animals  build  their  ntfsts.  The  gnoop  k 
confined  to  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  all  the  species  are  rela- 
tively small. 

In  the  membersof  the  typical  genus  Polorous  (formerly  known  as 
Hybstprymnus)  the  head  is  long  and  slender,  with  the  auditory 
bullae  somewhat  swollen;  while  the  ridges  on  the  first  two  premolars 
are  few  and  perpendicular,  and  there  are  large  vacuities  on  the 
palate.  The  ursus  is  short  and  the  muzzle  naked.  The  genus 
includes  P.  iridactylus,  P.  gtlbertt  and  P  pUUyops.  In  BcUongta.  00 
the  other  hand,  the  head  is  shorter  and  wider,  with  smaller  and  more 
rounded  ears,  and  more  swollen  auditory  bullae.  The  ridges  on  the 
first  two  premolars  are  also  more  numerous  and  somewhat  oblique 
(fig-  4);  the  tarsus  is  long  and  the  Uil  is  prehensile.  The  species 
include  B.  iesueutn,  B.  gatmardt  and  B.  cuniculus.  The  bouth 
Australian  Caloprymnus  campestrts  represents  a  genus  near  akin 
to  the  last,  but  with  the  edge  of  the  hairy  border  of  the  bare  muzzle 
less  emarginate  in  the  middle  line,  still  more  swollen  auditory  bullae, 
very  large  and  posterially  expanded  nasals  and  longer  vacuities  on 
the  palate.  The  list  is  completed  by  Aepyprymnus  mfescens,  which 
differs  from  all  the  others  by  the  hairy  muzzle,  and  the  absence 
of  inflation  in  the  auditory  bullae  and  of  vacuities  in  the  palate. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  interesting  member  df  the  wbrfe 
group  is  the  tiny  musk-kanearoo  (Hypsifrymnodon  mosckatus) 
of  north-east  Australia,  whkh  atone  represents  the  sub-family 
Hypsiprymnodonttnae,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  an  opposable 
first  toe  on  the  hind-foot  and  the  outward  inclination  of  the  penulti- 
mate upper  premobr.  as  well  by  the  small  and  feeble  claws.  In 
all  these  features  the  musk-kangaroo  connects  the  Macropod^dat 
with  the  Phalangendae,  The  other  teeth  are  like  those  of  the  rat- 
kangaroos.  (W.  H.  F.:  R.  L.') 

KANGAROO-RAT,  a  name  applied  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  to  two  widely  different  groups  of  mammals.  In  Australia 
it  is  used  to  denote  the  small  kangaroo-like  marsupials  techni- 
cally known  as  Potoroinae,  which  zoologists  prefer  to  call  rat> 
kangaroos  (see  MARSin>iALiA  and  Kangaroo).  In  North 
America  it  is  employed  for  certain  small  jumping  rat -like  rodents 
nearly  allied  to  the  pocket -gophers  and  belonging  to  the  family 
Ccomyidae.  Kangaroo-rats  in  this  latter  series  are  represented 
by  three  North  American  genera,  of  which  Dtpodomys  pkiUipii, 
Cricetodipus  agilh  and  Microdipodops  mcgacepkdus  may  rcspec> 
lively  be  taken  as  examples.  Resembling  pocket-gophers  in 
the  possession  of  cheek-pouches,  kangaroo-rats,  together  uitb 
pocket-mice,  are  distinguished  by  their  elongated  hind-limbs 
and  tails,  large  eyes,  well-developed  ears  and  general  jerboa-like 
appearance  and  habits.  The  upper  incisor  teeth  are  also  rcla> 
lively  narrower,  and  there  are  important  differences  in  the  skull. 
The  cheek-teeth  are  rootless  in  kangaroo-rats,  but  they  develop 
roots  in  the  pocket-mice.  The  former  inhabit  open,  sandy 
districts,  where  they  burrow  beneath  rocks  or  stones,  and  hop 
about  like  jerboas;  their  food  consisting  of  grasses  and  other 
plants. 

KANGAVAR«  a  small  district  of  Persia,  situated  between 
Hamadan  and  Kermanshah,  and,  being  held  in  fief  by  the  family 
of  a  deceased  court  official,  forming  a  separate  government 
The  district  is  very  fertile  and  contains  30  villages.  lis  revenues 
amount  to  about  £500  per  annum,  and  its  chief  place  is  the  large 
village  of  Kangavar,  which  has  a  population  of  about  2500  and 
is  47  ni.  from  Hamadan  on  the  high  road  to  Kermanshah. 

KANGRA.  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Jullundur 
division  of  the  Ptmjab.  The  town,  sometimes  called  Nagarkot, 
is  sitiMted  2409  ft.  above  the  sea.  Pop.  (1901).  4746.  The 
Katoch  rajas  had  a  stronghold  here,  with  a  fort  and  rich  temples. 
Mahmud  of  Ghaani  took  the  fort  in  1009  and  from  one  of  the 
temples  carried  off  a  vast  treasure.  In  1360  Kangra  was  again 
plundered,  by  Feroz  Shah.  The  temple  of  Devi  Bajreshri  was 
one  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  in  northern  India.  It  was  de- 
stroyed, together  with  the  fort  and  the  town,  by  an  earthquake 
on  the  4th  of  April  1Q05,  when  1339  lives  were  lost  in  this  place 
alone,  and  about  iojooo  elsewhere.  In  1855  the  headquarters  of 
the  district  were  removed  to  the  sanitarium  of  Dharmsala. 

The  district  of  Kangra  extends  from  the  Jullundur  Doab  far 
into  the  sonthem  ranges  of  the  Himalaya.  Besides  some  Rajput 
stales,  annexed  after  the  Sikh  wars,  it  includes  Lahui.  Spiti  and 
Kulu,  which  are  essentially  Tibetan.  The  Beas  b  the  only 
important  river.  Area,  9978  sq.  m..  of  which  Kangra  proper  has 
only  3735-  Pop.  (1901),  768,124;  average  density  77  penoos  per 
aq.  m..  but  .with  onbLone  person  per  aq.  m.  in  SpicL    Tea 
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cuhivEtioii  mn  introduced  into  Kangra  about  1850.  The 
Palaropur  fair,  established  by  government  with  a  view  to  foster- 
ing commerce  with  central  Asia,  attracts  a  small  concourse  of 
Yarkandi  mercliants.  The  Lahuiis  carry  on  an  enterprising 
trade  with  Ladakh  and  countries  beyond  the  frontier,  by  means 
of  pack  sheep  and  goats.  Rice,  tea,  potatoes,  opium,  spices^ 
wool  and  honey  are  the  chief  exports. 
See  Kangra  Distria  Gazittetr  (Lahore,  1906). 

KANISHKA.  king  of  Kabul,  Kashmir,  and  porth-wesfem 
India  in  the  and  century  a.d^  wasa  Tatar  of  the  Kushan  tribe, 
one  of  the  five  into  which  the  Yne-chi  Tatars  were  divided. 
His  dominions  extended  as  far  down  into  India  as  Madura,  and 
probably  as  far  to  the  north-west  as  Bokh&ra.  Private  inscrip- 
tions found  in  the  Punjab  and  Sind,  in  the  Yusufzai  district  and 
at  Madura,  and  referred  by  European  scholars  to  his  reign,  are 
dated  in  the  years  five  to  twenty-eight  of  an  unknown  era.  It  is 
the  references  by  Chinese  historians  to  the  Yue-chi  tribes  before 
their  incursion  into  India,  together  with  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  history  of  art  and  literature  in  his  reign,  that  render  the  date 
given  the  most  probable.  Kanishka's  predecessors  on  the  throne 
were  Pagans;  but  shortly  after  his  accession  he  professed  himself, 
probably  from  political  reasons,  a  Buddhist.  He  spent  vast  sums 
in  the  construction  of  Buddhist  monuments;  and  under  his 
auspices  the  fourth  Buddhist  council,  the  council  of  J&landhara 
(Juilunder)  was  convened  under  the  presidency  of  Vasumitra.  At 
this  council  three  treatises,  commentaries  on  the  Canon,  one  on 
each  of  the  three  baskets  into  which  it  is  divided,  were  composed. 
King  Kanishka  had  these  treatises,  when  completed  and  revised 
by  Aivaghosha,  written  out  on  copper  plates,  and  enclosed  the 
latter  in  stone  boxes,  which  he  placed  in  a  memorial  mound. 
For  some  centuries  afterwards  these  works  survived  in  India; 
but  they  exist  now  only  in  Chinese  translations  or  adaptations. 
We  are  not  told  in  what  language  they  were  written.  It  was 
probably  Sanskrit  (not  Pali,  the  language  of  the  Canon) — ^just 
as  in  Europe  we  have  works  of  cxegetical  commentary  composed, 
in  Latin,  on  the  basis  of  the  Testament  and  Septuagint  in  Greek. 
This  change  of  the  language  used  as  a  medium  of  literary  inter- 
course was  partly  the  cause,  partly  the  effect,  of  a  complete  re- 
vulsion in  the  intellectual  life  of  India.  The  reign  of  Kanishka 
was  certainly  the  turning-point  in  this  remarkable  change.  It 
has  been  suggested  with  great  plausibility,  that  the  wide  extent 
of  his  domains  facilitated  the  incursion  into  India  of  Western 
modes  of  thought;  and  thus  led  in  the  first  place  to  the  corruption 
and  gradual  decline  of  Buddhism,  and  secondly  to  the  gradual 
rise  of  Hinduism.  Only  the  publication  of  the  books  written 
at  the  time  will  enable  us  to  say  whether  this  hypothesis — for  at 
present  it  is  nothing  more — is  really  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  very  important  results  of  his  reign.  In  any  case  it  was  a 
migration  of  nomad  hordes  in  Central  Asia  that  led,  in  Europe, 
to  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  civilization;  and  then,  through  the 
conversion  of  the  invaders,  to  medieval  conditions  of  life  and 
thought.  It  was  the  very  same  migration  of  nomad  hordes  that 
led,  in  India,  jto  the  downfall  of  the  Buddhist  civilization;  and 
subsequently,*  after  the  conversion  of  the  Saka  and  Tatar 
invaders,  to  medieval  Hinduism.  As  India  was  nearer  to  the 
starting-point  of  the  migration,  its  results  were  felt  there  some- 
what sooner. 

Authorities. — ^Vincent  A.  Smith.  Tks  Early  IJistory  of  India 
(Oxford,  1008) ; "  The  Kushan  Period  of  Indian  History,"  m  J.R.A.S, 
(1903):  M.  Boyer,  "  L'Epoque  de  Kanlska."  in  Journal  AsiaHaue 
(1900) ;  T.  Watters,  On  Yuan  Ckwang  (London,  IQ04. 1905) :  J.  Taka- 
kusu,  "  The  Sarvlstivftdin  Abhidh^ma  Books,'  in  Jour,  of  the  Pali 
Text  Soc.  (1905),  esp.  pp.  118-130:  Rhys  Davids,  BuddkUt  India 
(London,  1903),  ch.  xvi.,  "  Kanishka."  (T.  W.  R.  D.) 

KANKAKEE,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Kankakee  county, 
Illinois,  U.S.A.,  in  the  N.£.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  Kankakee 
river,  56  m  S.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1900),  13,595,  of  whom 
3346  were  foreign-bom;  (1910  census),  13,986.  Kankakee  is 
served  by  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis,  the 
IHinois  Central,  and  the  Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern  (con- 
trolled by  the  New  York  Central)  railways.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Eastern  Hoepitalfor  the  Insane  (1879)  a  state  institution; 


St  Joseph's  Seminary  (Roman  Catholic)  and  a  Conservatory 
of  Music.  At  Bourbonnais  Grove,  5  m.  N.  of  Kankakee  is  St 
Viateur'a  College  (founded  x868),  a  well-known  Roman  Catholic 
divinity  school,  and  Notre  Dame  Academy,  another  Catholic 
institution.  The  city  has  a  public  library  and  four  large  parks; 
in  Court  House  Square  there  is  a  monument  erected  by  popular 
subscription  in  honour  of  the  soldiers  from  Kankakee  county 
who  die4  in  the  Civil  War.  There  are  rock  quarries  here,  and 
the  city  manufactures  sewing  machines,  musical  instruments, 
especially  pianos,  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  agri- 
cultural implements  and  furniture.  The  total  value  of  the 
factory  product  in  1905  was  $2,089,143,  an  increase  of  222  % 
since  190a  Kankakee  is  also  a  shipping  pomt  for  agricultural 
products.  It  was  first  settled  in*iB32;  was  platted  as  the  town 
of  Bourbonnais  In  1853,  when  Kankakee  county  was  first 
organized;  n^as  chartered  as  the  dty  of  Kankakee  in  1855,  and 
was  re-chartered  in  1892. 

KANKER.  a  ieudatory  state  of  India,  within  the  Central 
Provinces;  area,  X4a9  s<l'  «.;  pop,  (1901),  103,536;  estimated 
revenue,  £to,ooo.  It  is  a  hilly  tract,  containing  the  headwaters 
of  the  Mahanadi.  The  extensive  forests  have  recently  been  made 
profitable  by  the  opening  of  a  branch  railway*  lie  residence 
of  the  raja,  who  !s  of  an  old  Rajput  family  though  ruling  over 
Gonds,  is  at  Kank^r  (pop.  3906). 

KANO,  one  of  the  most  important  provinces  of  the  British 
protectorate  of  Northern  Nigeria.  It  includes  the  ancient 
emirates  of  Kano,  Katsena,  Daura  and  Ka^ure,  and  covers  an 
area  of  about  3k>ooo  sq.  nu  The  sub-province  of  Katagum  was 
incorporated  with  Kanp  in  1905,  and  is  included  within  this  area. 
The  population  of  the  double  province  is  estimated  at  about 
2,250,000. 

Kano  was  one  of  the  original  seven  Hausa  states.  Written 
annals  carry  the  record  of  its  kings  back  to  about  a4>.  90a 
Legendary  history  goes  back  much  further.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Songhoi  (Songhay)  in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century, 
and  more  than  once  appears  to  have  made  at  least  partial  sub> 
mission  to  Bomu.  Msihommedantsm  was  introduced  at  a  period 
which,  according  to  the  system  adopted  for  the  dating  of  the 
annals,  must  be  placed  either  in  the  1 2th  or  the  x  4th  century.  The 
Hausa  system  of  government  and  taxation  was  adc^ted  by  the 
Fula  when  in  the  early  part  of  the  x  9t  h  century  that  Mahommedan 
people  overran  the  Hausa  states.  It  has  been  erroneously  stated 
that  the  Fula  imposed  Mahommedanism  on  the  Hausa  states. 
The  fact  that  they  adopted  the  existing  system  of  government 
and  taxation,  which  are  based  upon  Koranic  law,  would  in  itself 
be  sufficient  proof  that  this  was  not  the  case.  But  the  annab  of 
Kano  distinctly  record  the  introduaion  and  describe  the  develop- 
ment of  Mahommedanism  at  an  early  period  of  local  history. 

The  capital  is  the  city  of  Kano,  situated  in  1 2**  N.  and  S°  20'  £., 
220  m.  S.S.E.  of  Sokoto  and  500  N.E.  of  Lagos.  It  is  built  on  an 
open  plain,  and  is  encompassed  by  a  wall  11  m.  in  perimeter  and 
pierced  by  thirteen  gates.  The  wall  is  from  30  to  50  ft.  high  and 
about  40  ft.  thick  at  the  base.  -Round  the  wall  is  a  deep  double 
ditch,  a  dwarf  wall  running  along  its  centre.  The  gates  are 
simply  cow-hide,  but  are  set  in  massive  entrance  towers.  Only 
about  a  third  of  the  area  (7}  sq.  m.)  enclosed  by  the  waUs  is 
inhabited  nor  was  the  whole  space  ever  occupied  by  buildings, 
the  intention  of  thcTfounders  of  the  city  being  to  wall  in  ground 
sufficient  to  grow  food  for  the  inhabitants  during  a  siege.  The 
arable  land  within  the  city  is  mainly  on  the  west  and  north;  only 
to  the  south-east  do  the  houses  come  right  to  the  walls.  Within 
the  walls  are  two  steep  hills,  one,  Dala,  about  X2o  ft.  high  being 
the  most  ancient  quarter  of  the  town.  Dala  lies  north- west«  To 
its  east  is  a  great  pond,  the  Jakara,  x)  m.  long,  and  by  its  north- 
east shore  is  the  market  of  the  Arab  merchants.  Here  also  was  the 
slave  market.  The  palace  of  the  emir,  in  front  of  which  is  a  large 
open  space,  is  in  the  Fula  quarter  in  the  south-east  of  the  dty. 
The  palace  consists  of  a  number  of  buildings  covering  33  acres  and 
surrounded  by  a  wall  20  to  30  ft.  high.  The  architecture  of  the 
dty  is  not  without  meriL  The  houses  are  built  of  day  with 
(generally)  flat  roofs  impervious  to  fire.  Traces  of  Moorish 
influence  are  evident  and  the  horseshoe  arch  is  oommon.    The 
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audience  hall  of  the  emir's  paUce — 25  (L  sq.  and  x8  ft.  high— is 
decorated  with  designs  in  black,  white,  green  and  yellow,  the 
yellow  designs  (formed  of  micaceous  sand)  glistening  like  gold. 
The  dome-shaped  loof  is  supported  by  twenty  arches. 

The  dty  is  divided  into  fourteen  quarters,  each  presided  over 
by  a  hmdman,  and  inhabited  by  separate  seaions  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  probably  the  greatest  commercial  city  In  the 
central  Sudan.  Other  towns,  like  Zaria,  may  do  as  much  trade, 
but  Kano  is  pre-eminent  as  a  manufacturing  centre.  The  chief 
industry  is  the  weaving  of  cloth  from  native  grown  cotton. 
Leather  goods  of  all  kinds  are  also  manufactured,  and  from  Kano 
come  most  of  the  **  morocco  leather  "  goods  on  the  European 
markets.  Dyeing  b  another  large  trade,  as  is  the  preparation  of 
indigo.  Of  traders  there  are*  four  distinct  classes.  They  are: 
(i)  Arabs  from  Tripoli,  who  export  ostrich  feathers,  skins  and 
ivory,  and  bring  in  burnouses',  scents,  sweets,  tea,  sugar,  &c.; 
(2)  Salaga  merchants  who  import  kola  nuts  from  the  hinterland 
of  the  Guinea  Coast,  taking  in  exchange  doth  and  live  stock  and 
leather  and  other  goods;  (3)  the  Asbenawa  traders,  who  come 
from  the  oases  of  Asben  or  Air  with  camels  laden  with  salt  and 
"  potash  "  {i.e.  sodium  carbonates),  and  with  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  receiving  in  return  cotton  and  hardware  and  kolas; 
(4)  the  Hausa  merchants.  This  last  class  trades  with  the  other 
three  and  despatches  caravans  to  Illorin  and  other  places,  where 
the  Kano  goods,  the  **  potash  "  and  other  merchandise  are  ex- 
changed for  kolas  and  European  goods.  The  "  potash  "  finds 
a  ready  sale  among  the  Yorubas,  being  largely  used  for  cooking 
purposes.  In  Kano  itself  is  a  great  market  for  livestock:  carads» 
horses,  oxen,  asses  and  goats  being  on  sale. 

Besides  Hausa,  who  represent  the  indigenous  population, 
there  are  large  cobnies  of  Kanuri  (from  Bomu)  and  Nupians 
in  Kano.  The  Fula  form  the  aristocratic  class.  The  population 
is  said  to  amount  to  100,000.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of 
Kano  is  Nassarawa,  formerly  the  emir's  suburban  residence,  but 
since  1902  the  British  Residency  and  barracks. 

The  dty  oi  Kano  appears  on  the  map  of  the  Arab  geographer, 
Idrisi,  A.D.  114^  and  the  hill  of  Dala  is  meationod  in  the  earliest 
records  as  the  ongi  nal  site  of  Kano.  Barth,  however,  concluded  that 
the  present  town  does  not  date  earlier  than  the  second  half  of  tlic 
l6th  century,  and  that  before  the  rise  of  the  Fula  power  (c.  1800) 
scarcely  any  great  Arab  merchant  ever  visited  Kano.  The  present 
town  may  be  the  successor  of  an  older  town  occupying  a  position  of 
similar  poa^minence.  Kano  submitted  to  the  Fula  without  much 
resistance,  and  under  them  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century 
ftourished  greatly.  It  was  visited  by  Hugh  Clap^rton,  an  English 
officer,  in  1824,  and  in  it  Barth  lived  some  time  m  1851  and  again 
in  1854.  Barth's  descriptions  of  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the 
city  attracted  great  attention  in  Europe,  and  Kano  was  subseoucntly 
visited  by  several  travellers,  missionaries,  and  students  of  Hausa, 
but  none  was  permitted  to  live  permanently  in  the  city.  In  the 
closing  years  01  the  century,  Kano  became  the  centre  of  resistance 


to  British  influence,  and  the  emir,  Alicu,  was  the  most  mveterate  of 
Fula  slave  raiders.  In  February  1903  the  city  was  captured  by  a 
British  force  under  Colond  T.  L.  N.  Moriand,  and  a  new  emir. 


After  the  occupation  by  the  British  in  1903  the  province  was 
organized  for  administration  on  the  same  system  as  that  adopted 
throughout  northern  Nigeria.  The  emir  on  his  instaHp.»'«-  •-«'-» 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Britbh  Crown,  and  accept  1 

of  a  chief  of  the  first  class  under  British  rule.  A  rcsi  iui;  i  . '.  ■  1 
at  his  court,  and  assistant  residents  have  their  headqn  jf.  r  -  ii  tEnj 
administrative  districts  of  the  province.  British  Courtis  r-i  ji^fri. .» 
are  established  side  by  side  with  the  futive  courts  tliroygliojn  the 
province.  Taxation  is  assessed  under  British  supervi  idn  and  p>iid 
into  the  native  treasury.  A  fixed  portion  is  paid  by  t' "■  tniTr  to  th.j 
British  government.    The  emir  is  not  allowed  to  maint  j 

army,and  thecityof  Kano  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Br 
The  conditions  of  appointment  of  the  emirs  are  fu  1 

in  the  terms  accepted  at  Sokoto  on  the  close  of  the  -  i  ■  :  h  > 
campaign  of  1903.  Since  the  introduction  of  Briti:»h  rule  iLcio 
has  been  no  serious  trouble  in  the  province.  The  emir  Abbas  worked 
loyally  with  the  British  and  proved  himself  a  ruler  of  remarkable 
ability  and  intelltj^enoe.  He  was  indefatigable  in  dispensing  justice, 
and  himself  presided  over  a  native  court  in  which  he  disposed  of 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  cases  a  month.  He  also  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  reform  and  reorganization  of  the  system  of  taxation, 
and  in  the  opening  of  the  country  to  trade.  He  further  showed  him- 
self helf^ul  in  arrannng  difficulties  which  at  times  arose  in  connexion 
with  the  lesser  chiefs  of  his  province. ,     ^       ^  ... 

The  province  of  Kano  is  generally  fertile.  For  a  radius  of  30  m. 
round  the  capital  the  country  is  doady  cultivated  and  densdy 


KpuUted,  widi  some  40  waited  towns  and  with  villagBs  and  I 
rdly  half  a  mile  apart.  Kano  district  proper  contains  170  1 
towns  and  about  450  villages.  There  are  many  streams,  but  water 
is  chiefly  obtained  from  wells  15  to  40  ft.  deep.  The  principal 
crops  are  African  grains,  wheat,  onions,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  vidi 
sugar-cane,  cassava.  &c.    The  population  is  diiefiy  agricidtural.  bat 


also  commercial  and  industrial.    The  chid  industries  are  weavii 
leather-making,  dyeing  and  working  in  iron  and  poti 
are  abundant.    (S«e  Nigeria  :  History,  and  Soxoio.) 
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Consult  the  Traveb  of  Heinrich  Barth  (new  ed..  London,  1990): 
Hatualand,  by  C.  H.  Robinson  (London,  1896):  Northern  Nigeria, 
by  Sir  F.  D.  Lugard,  in  vol.  xxii.  Geographuat  Journal  (Londoa, 
1^4) :  A  Tropkai  Dependency,  by  Lady  Lugard  (Ijondon,  I905) ;  the 
Colonial  Office  Reports  on  Northern  Nigeria  from  190a  onward,  and 
other  works  cited  under  Nigeria.  (F.  L.  L.) 

KANSAS  (known  as  the  *' SunBower  Sute'Oi  the  central 
commonwealth  of  the  United  States  of  America,  lying  between 
37*  and  40°  N.  lat.  and  between  94'  38'  and  102'  i'  34"  W.  long. 
(t.«.  25^  W.  long,  from  Washington).  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Nebraska,  on  the  E.  by  Missouri,  on  the  S.  by  Oklahoma,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Colorado.  The  state  is  nearly  rectangular  in  shape, 
with  a  breadth  of  about  2x0  m.  from  N.  to  S.  and  a  length  of 
about  410  m.  from  £.  to  W.  It  contains  an  area  of  82,1 58  sq.  m. 
(including  384  sq.  m.  of  water  surface). 

Physiography. — Three  physiographic  regions  may  be  distin- 
guished within  the  state — the  first,  a  small  portion  of  the  Ozark 
uplift  in  the  extreme  south-east  comer;  the  second,  the  Prairie 
Plains,  covering  approximatdy  the  east  third  of  the  state;  the 
third,  the  Great  Plains,  covering  the  remaining  area.  Between 
the  latter  two  there  is  only  the  most  gradual  transition.  The 
entire  state  is  indeed  practically  an  undulating  plain,  gently 
sloping  from  west  to  east  at  an  average  of  about  7  ft.  per  mile. 
There  is  also  an  inclination  in  the  eastern  half  from  north  to 
south,  as  indicated  by  the  course  of  the  rivers,  most  of  which 
flow  south-easterly  (the  Kansas,  with  its  general  easterly  course, 
is  the  principal  exception),  the  north-west  corner  being  the 
highest  portion  of  the  state.  The  lowest  point  in  the  state  in  its 
south-east  part,  in  Montgomery  county,  is  725  ft.  above  sea  IcveL 
The  average  elevation  of  the  cast  boundary  is  about  850  ft.,  while 
contour  lines  of  3500-3900  ft.  run  near  the  west  border.  Some- 
what more  than  half  the  total  area  is  bdow  2000  ft.  The 
gently  rolling  prairie  surface  is  diversified  by  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  broad  plains,  isolated  hills  and  ridges,  and  moderate 
valleys^  In  places  there  are  terraced  uplands,  and  in  others  the 
tmdulating  plain  is  cut  by  erosion  into  low  escarpments.  The 
bluffs  on  the  Missouri  are  in  places  200  ft.  high,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Cim^urron,  in  the  south-west,  has  deep  cuts,  almost  gorges. 
The  west  central  portion  has  considerable  irregularities  of 
contour,  and  the  north-west  is  distinctivdy  hilly.  In  the  south- 
west, below  the  Arkansas  river,  is  an  area  of  sandhills,  and  the 
Ozark  Plateau  region,  as  above  stated,  extends  into  the  south- 
east comer,  though  not  there  much  elevated.  The  great  central 
valley  is  traversed  by  the  Kansas  (or  Kaw)  river,  which,  indusivc 
of  the  Smoky  Hill  Branch,  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  state, 
with  lateral  valleys  on  the  north.  Another  broad  valley  Is  formed 
in  the  south  half  of  the  state  by  the  Arkansas  river,  with  bteral 
valle3rs  on  the  north  and  south.  The  south-east  portion  contains 
the  important  Neosho  and  smaller  valleys.  In  the  extreme  south* 
west  is  the  valley  of  the  Cimarron,  and  along  the  south  boundary 
is  a  network  of  the  south  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas.  Numerous 
small  affluents  of  the  Missouri  enrich  and  diversify  the  north-cast 
quarter.  The  streams  of  Kansas  are  usually  fed  by  percnrJal 
springs,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  east  and  middle  portions  of  the  state 
are  well  watered.  Most  of  the  streams  maintain  a  good  flow  of 
water  in  the  driest  seasons,  and  in  case  of  heavy  rains  many  of 
them  "  underflow  "  the  adjacent  bottom  lands,  saturating  the 
permeable  substratum  of  the  country  with  the  surplus  water, 
which  in  time  drains  out  and  feeds  the  subsiding  streams.  This 
feature  is  particularly  true  of  the  Saline,  Solomon  and  Smoky  Hill 
rivers.    The  west  part  b  more  elevated  and  water  is  less  abundant. 

Climate.— The  climate  of  Kansas  is  exceptionally  salubrioosw 
Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  occur,  but  as  a  rule  the  winters  arc  dry 
and  mild,  while  the  summer  heats  are  tempered  by  the  perpetual 
prairie  breezes,  and  the  summer  nights  are  usually  cool  and  refresh- 
ing. The  average  annual  temperature  of  the  state  for  seventeen  years 
preceding  1903  was  54*3*  F..  the  wannest  mean  being  56-Q  ,  tha 
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on,  lea-^t  common  in  u\e  wcsi.  J  iiryc^rs  i»7ir  ii>7Q.  Ld°J  -^na 
i^crc  made  tncitiomblt  by  parttcLlarty  Mvcre  Ktorms^  TliBrc 
)to  175  "  Er&wingf  days  '  for  crop*  between  iheftDgt^Drs^jTine 
itumn,  and  epahi  ifi  tt^n  days  ore  bright  with  aynshmc—fau 


dryness  of  the  ak-  tempers  exceedingly  to  the  senses  the  cold  of 
winter  and  the  heat  of  summer.  The  temperature  over  the  state 
is  much  more  uniform  than  is  the  precipitation,  which  diminishes 
somewhat  regularly  westward.  In  the  above  period  of  seventeen 
years  .the  yearly  means  in  the  west  section  varied  from  11*93  to 
3921  in.  (av.  I9*ai).  in  the  middle  from  i8's8  to  34*30  (av.  26*68). 
in  the  east  from  36*oo  to  45-71  (a v.  34*78);  the  mean  for  the  state 
ranging  from  20*12  to  35*50  (av.  27*12).*  The  precipitation  in  the 
west  is  not  sufficient  for  confident  agriculture  in  any  series  of  years, 
since  agriculture  is  practically  dependent  upon  the  mean  fall;  a  fact 
that  has  been  and  is  <^  proiound  importance  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
•tate.  The  line  of  2oin.  fall  (about  the  limit  of  certain' agriculture) 
approximately  bisects  the  state  in  dry  years.  The  precipitation  is 
very  largely  in  the  erowtnr  ■  -.r.  -it  DcKk"-  the  fri.tl  br:^'""---  Anril 
ana  October  i^  7I  ,j  of  that  fur  ifiL^  I't-^ir.  Frcihuts  ar-J  d-oLij^tits 
at  times  work  havoc*  The  formpr  m.ide  notable'  1 B44  iind  rfl^fl ;  and 
the  latter  i860,  1SJ4  and  1(194.  Toraadoe*  are  a^soa  noi  infri^quent 
infliction,  lc»>»t  commion  in  the  wcsi.  The  years  itijn  i&rrj.  iBSj  and 
1892  were 
are  150  to  : . 

and  autumn, „  , 

of  them  without  a  cloud,    Wifids  are  prevaifingly  from  the  south  (in 
the  winter  often  from  (he  north- wmO^ 

Fauna  atid  Fiar^.— The  fauna  ind  flora  oC  Ihc  *tate  4W  those  which 
are  character] stic  of  the  pbin  irgioin  Kirncriiny  of  which  Kar.sas 
k  a  part.  The  state  lies  pirtfy  in  the  huinid,  nr  Cartitlnian.  ..nd 
partly  in  the  arid,  of  Vpptr  S^'jiatan.  arta  of  ihc  Vrnter  Auf^ral 
life-zone;  100*  W,  long,  h  approninotcly  the  dividing  Iiim^  benv.»n 
these  areas.  The  bi*on  anJ  ^\k.  hnvc  di^pfrt-ift-d*  A  vtry  great 
variety  of  birds  is  foimd  within  \Ue  ^utc,  ciiher  m  residents  01  as 
visitants  from  the  sadjiaiiTiinE  avif^un^l  ttdonS'^mountain,  pi  lin. 
northern  and  sou  t  her  n ,  1  n  1 8S6  Cobn  el  N .  S,  Go&i  tnm  piled  a  I  i  -  r  of 
335  species,  of  which  175  wiire  kiiiOM'n  to  breed  in  the  state.  Vhe 
wild  turkey,  ocicc  abun^nt,  wai  itear  cKtermina.tioji  En  jiBS&,  ind 
prairie  chickens  fptnnnted  (grouse}  have  also  j;rcatly  diminUKikLl  in 
number.      Th-'J"  i.nL-.f.ilil.lr    i,  t  It.ii.irN^rl-lir  nf  lli«-  r*r.iirii'.       Lrk|-:,st9 

C'RHisshopp  ■'  ••■    je, 

notably  In  il  ^  j,  .         .-...-.   m-  ■  .        m  r'jg- 1  -.-\      i.,  ;.. ..  i_-.  iwo 
cases  tneir  ravages  extended  over  a  ereat  portion  of  the  state. 

Kansas  has  no  forests.  Along  the  streams  there  is  commonly  a 
fringe  of  timber,  which  in  the  east  is  fairly  heavy.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing scarcity  westward.  With  the  advancing  settlement  of  the 
state  thin  wind-break  rows  become  a  feature  of  the  prairies.  The 
Ittsened  ravages  of  prairie  fires  have  facilitated  artificial  afforesting, 
and  many  cities,  in  particular,  are  abundantlyr  and  beautifully 
•haded.  Oaks,  elms,  hickory,  honey-locusts,  white  ash,  svcamore 
and  willows,  the  rapid  growing  but  miserable  box-elder  and  cotton- 
wood,  are  the  most  common  trees.  Black  walnut  was  common  in 
the  river  valleys  in  Territorial  days.  The  planting  of  tree  reserves 
by  the  United  States  government  in  the  and  counties  of  this  state 
promises  great  success.  A  National  Forest  of  302,387  acres  in 
Finney,  Kearney.  Hamilton  and  Grant  counties  was  set  aside  in 
May  1908.  Buffalo  and  bunch,  and  other  short  native  prairie 
trasses,  very  nutritious  ranging  food  but  unavailable  as  hay,  once 
covered  the  plains  and  pastured  immense  herds  of  buffalo  and  other 
animals,  but  with  increasing  settlement  they  have  given  way  gener- 
ally to  exotic  bladed  species,  valuable  alike  for  pasture  and  Tor  hay, 
except  in  the  western  regions.  The  hardy  and  ubiquitous  sunflower 
has  been  chosen  as  the  state  flower  or  floral  emblem.  Cactus  and 
yucca  occur  in  the  west.  .       ,      , 

The  soil  of  the  upUnd  prairies  is  generally  a  deep  nch  clay  loam 
6f  a  dark  cobur.  The  bottom  lands  near  the  streams  are  a  black 
sandy  loam ;  and  the  intermediate  lands,  or  "  second  bottoms." 
show  a  rich  and  deep  black  loam,  containing  very  little  sand.  These 
•oib  are  all  easily  cultivated,  free  from  stones,  and  exceedingly 
pcxxiuctive.  There  are  exceptional  spots  on  the  upland  prairies 
composed  of  stiff  clay,  not  as  easily  cultivated,  but  very  productive 
when  properiy  managed  and  enriched.  The  south-west  section  is 
distinctively  sandy 
'     ■    •■   '«.— The 


Apwdtwe.—The  United  States  Census  of  1900  shows  that  of  the 
farming  area  of  the  state  in  1900  (41,662,970  acres,  79*6  %  of  the 
total  area),  60*1  %  was  "  improved."  The  value  of  all  farm 
property  was  $864,100,286—01  which  land  and  improvements 
(including  buildings),  livestock  and  impIeroeAts  and  tnachinery 
represented  respectively  74-5,  22-1  and  34  %.  Almost  uine-tcnths 
of  all  farms  derived  tneir  principal  income  from  livestock  or  hay 
and  grain,  those  two  sources  being  about  equally  important.    Of  the 


'  For  the  thirty  years  1877-1906  the  mean  rainfall  for  ten-year 
periods  was:  at  Dodge,  22*8  in  .  18*4  in.  and  227  in.*,  and  at  Law- 
rence. 35-1  in.,  39*2  in.  and  36*7  in.  for  the  first,  second  and  third 
periods  respectively. 


the  Ymr  Btok  of  the  United  Sutes  Department  of  AgHculture,  the 
crop  in  1906  was  81.830,611  bushels,  almost  one-ninib  of  the  crop 
of  the  entire  country  for  that  year,  and  much  nrnre  than  the  crop  of 
any  other  state.  In  1900  it  was  87,203,000  bushels  (kssthan  the  crops 
of  either  Minnesota  or  North  Dakota).  Winter  wheat  constitutes 
almost  the  entire  output.  The  hard  varieties  rank  in  the  flour  market 
with  the  finest  Minnesota  wJieat.  The  wheat  belt  rrossea  the  sute 
from  north  to  south  in  its  central  third.-  Greater  even  than  wheat  ia 
absolute  output,  though  not  relatively  to  the  output  of  other  states, 
is  Indian  com.  In  1906  the  crop  was  195,075,000  bushels,  and  in 
1909  it  was  154,225.000.  The  crop  u  very  variable,  accordins  to 
seasons  and  prospective  markets;  ranging  e.g.  in  the  decade  1892- 
1901  from  42-6  (1901)  to  225*1  (1899)  million  bushels.  The  Indian 
corn  belt  u  mainly  in  the  eastern  third  of  the  state.  In  the  five  years 
1896-1900  the  combined  value  of  the  crops  of  Jndian  corn  and  wheat 
eX' r'-'icil  the  value  of  the  same  cropi  in  any  other  state  of  the 
Ui  ■  WMnoisbeinK  ^  close  $econd>-  In  the-  westenn  ihlrl  irrigation 
ha  ;rv  tried.  In  the  carlitT  years  TunsucceiifMny;  in  slM  Kansas,  in 
18^/7.  there  were  2^,iiso  acres  irrigated,  of  which  m.Vf  were  in 
Finrrv  and  7071  Ln  Kearney  county.  In  thii  w«(-:rn  third  the 
raiiifjll  h  insuOicimt  fiiJr  \fiduks  torn;  but  Kafir  corn,  jn  Lticeptional 
dr  .-resisting  ecrcjl,  Iim  m^ile  cxtraordhary  procr-ss  in  this 
rei  ,Tnd  indeed  |encral]y  tr-i^t  the  ttatc,  since  i&w^^.  its  acreage 
im  Ui?  4 1 gi- 1  %  in  the  cli^adif  1895-1004.  With  iLk  saccharine 
va  nfsijrghijiti,  w^hich  increased  givniW  in  the  same  |>riod,  this 

gr  rcpbtifig  Indian  com.     Oats  arc  the  third  great  cereal  crop, 

th  ;.l  Lcing  24,780,1300  bushflt  in  190&  and  ?7,i>i^ .ini  in  tooo. 

Al        :    3iow€'<|  an  incirca^Hl  acfragc  in  1895-iij  ■ ;     •  1  %;  it  48 

va         !..  in  the  west  for  the  same  qudlltif?^  as  s :  im.     The 

ha  p  in  tgoQ  W4^  j,6^j,D0Q  tDn».     Alblfa,  «l  1  soy  bean 

ar  wheal  l^eldi^— which  fumbh  the  finest  d  ]i-im  ur.  .1  the  early 

sp  !  I  d  ordii^di  rily  wt  U  iMo  I  he  *in  tcr  *im  «  n  —a  rr  i  h  1.^  inrops  of  a 
pr  ..jd  djiry  industry.     In  the  tarly  'eight its  ihv  ori^nixation 

of  iiiTie*  .-Kid  cheese  faclorics  bcr^n  in  the  county  ^^-ats;  they 

de  J  upoti  g^thox-d  cre^ini.     About  i&bq  scpjrac<jr4  and  the 

wl  ,^iLk  !.>'«ttJtii  wtMTc  introduced,  and  about  the  same  Fime  began 
th  >  ice  ^l  refrigfratDr  cari  on  the  railways:  the  fund  separator 
be  ■  <;  <^m man  about  190 ].  Widstcm  Kansas  ii  the  dricycountiy. 
It:  it   r.ingc»,  whosi?  insufHcicnt.  rainfall  makes  ii'[i:,i<i>'isible  the 

Ce  ■    mil  I h i-'n-if t sfL'  rrip  nriihU.Mr,  ruli  iv.iiioti  nf  ciT'  U-,  Of  Other 

sr  I  .   ind  dairy 

fav..^i-.„-     L'Aiy   yzvA^ct:^  11.. ....^  i.-_  ^  „  ..1  v^Aw:  irwid   1895  to 

1004.  amounting  m  the  latter  year  to  $16420,005.  This  value  was 
almost  equalled  by  that  of  eggs  and  poultry  (514,050,727),  which 
increased  79*7  %  in  the  same  decade.  The  livestock  interest  u 
stimulated  by  the  enormous  demand  for  beef-cattle  at  Kansas  City. 

Sugar-beet  culture  was  tried  in  the  years  following  1890  with 
indifrecent  svccess  until  the  introduction  of  bounties  in  tool.  It 
has  extended  along  the  Arkansas  valley  from  the  Colorado  beet 
district  and  into  the  north-western  counties.  There  a  a  large  beet- 
sugar  factory  at  Garden  City,  Finney  county.  Experiments  have 
been  made  unsuccessfully  in  sugar  cane  (1885)  and  silk  culture 
( 1 885  seq . ).  The  bright  climate  and  pure  atmosphere  are  ad  mirably 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  apple,  pear,  peacli.  plum,  grape  and 
cherry.  The  smaller  fruiu  also,  with  scarce  an  exceptran,  flourish 
finely.  The  fruit  product  of  Kansas  (82431,773  in  1809)  is  not. 
however,  as  yet  particttlarly  nouble  when  compared  with  that  of 
various  other  states. 

Accordinc  to  the  estimates  of  the  state  department  of  agriculture, 
of  the  total  value  of  all  agricultural  producU  in  the  twenty  years 
1885-1904  ($3,078,999,855),  Indian  com  and  wheat  tosether 
represented  more  than  two-fifths  (821*3  and  518*1  million  dollars 
respectively),  and  livestock  products  nearly  one^tirird  (1024*9 
millions).    The  aggregate  value  of  all  agricultural  producU  in  1903- 


ii/»ii/ral5.--ln  the  east  portion  of  the  state  are  immense  beds  of 
bituminous  coal,  often  at  shallow  depths  or  cropping  out  on  the 
surface.  In  1907  more  than  05  %  of  the  coal  came  from  Crawford, 
Cherokee,  Leavenworth  and  (Jsage  counties,  and  about  9rs  %  from 
the  first  two.  The  total  value  of  the  production  of  coal  in  1905 
(6423.979  tons)  was  $9,350.54^.  and  in  1908  (6,245.508  tons) 
$9,292,222.  In  the  central  portion,  which  bdongs  to  the  Triassic 
formation,  magneaian  limestone,  ferruginous  sandstone  and  sypsum 
are  representative  rocks.  Gypsum  (in  beautiful  crystalline  form)  is 
found  in  an  almost  continuous  bed  across  the  state  running  north- 
cast  and  south-west  with  three  principal  areas,  the  northern  in 
Marshall  countv,  the  central  in  Dickinson  and  Saline  counties,  and 
the  southern  (the  heaviest,  being  3  to  40  ft.  thick)  in  Barber  and 
Comanche  counties.  The  product  in  19^8  was  valued  at  $281,339. 
Magncsian  limestone,  or  dolomite,  is  especialljf  plentiful  along  the 
Blue.  Republican  and  Neosho  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  This 
beautiful  stone,  resembling  white,  grey  and  cream-coloured  marble, 
is  exceedti^y  useful  for  building  purposes.  It  crops  out  in  the 
bluffs  in  endless  quantities,  and  is  easily  worked.  The  stone 
resources  of  the  state  are  largely,  but  by  no  means  exclusively, 
confined  to  the  central  part.  There  are  marbles  in  Osage  and 
other  counties,  shell  marble  in  Montgomery  county,  white  limestone 
in  Chase  county,  a  valuable  bandera  flagstone  and  hydraulic  cement 
rock  near  Fort  Scott.  &c.  The  limestones  produced  in  1908  were 
valued  at  $403,176  and  the  saiulsiones  at  $07 ,95a    la  the  central 
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fcgion  taJt  U  firoduad  in  iiAinCfive  quantitiq,  witlilit  ft  frt^r  n>[>rth  to 
fiuutlli  Mt  atHoiii  Huichiiuon.  Tbi'  HcdA,  whith  arr  eKpluiLcd  by  the 
brinf  mcthcwl  ar  liutchinsoni  at  ElkwQrth  fEtlAworik  couniy)^  at 
Anihaay  (Harpcf  county Ji  and  ai  Sterling  fRio:  cokinty)^  li*  from 
400  lu  1200  h-  u  tidcj;EToiJ:nd,  and  are  in  place*  as  rnudn  ai  tjrj  ft. 
thick  and  99%  pure,-  Ai  Kanopctik  in  ELUworth  toumy,  at  Lyon* 
ID  R,k?  county  ond  at  Kingman,  Kin^iman  county,  ihe  lalt  is  mined 
9nd  loEd  at  rocAL-«ik.  In  the  bouth-w^t  lalt  it  found  tti  b<?<lfi  and 
dry  incmsiaiions,  varying  iit  thkknciti  from  a  lew  inrh»  to  ^  fi.  Tlic 
total  pmduct  from  tM<Q-l3o9  wai  valeiod  al  5s.5.1l8.8sSi  the  prodiitT 
of  J^^oS  (when  Kan^sag  ranKcd  fourth  anions  the  slAl»  proJitHng 
naif)  «Q9  vjlucd  at  Mii2,giS4.  The  dcvek>pmcnt  hit*  been  tnoimly 
feitift  J  ^^7  At  Hiitchinjon  and  tince  about  Hd^  is  the  roek-tali 
fnictcm^  Itt  thtf  ^c*E  portion  of  ihc  itatc,  tthi^b  beloi^  to  the 
CreUoi5o«5  rormj.tii3n,  chalks  and  a  •p^'«^  o*^  nutiw  quick] imf  arc 
vcfv  promincnit  in  tlic  river  bluf^iu.  The  white  and  cre3ni*ccil*riLirrd 
fr(uik«  mrt  murh  iisrd  for  building  purpose^^  hut  the  Llui-  U  u^u^Uy 
too  Kjft  (of  rxpo-iLin::  10  the  nuailuT-  The  quttkllnw  as  mi  amid 
Itum  the  bliifFi  sUkcs  pcrftetly,  antl  with  sansJ  make*  a  faifly  good 
incirtaf,  *ith«iit  rjikinadati  or  athcr  pteviutji  prepaid  tioii,  Ttw 
ItinitB  found  near  the  Cotoradcr  line  makes  a  valuable  damcttlc 
fuel. 

Natural  |a»t  oil*,  niacAod  Imd  have  been  dixovtriKl  in  vou^HHtrafl 
Kaiuai  and  have  given  that  settl&it  an  eictraotdinary  gmwth  ^nd 
profipericy^  Indications  ol  ^as  wne  found  dbuut  th^  time  of  thf: 
Civil  War,  but  only  in  iht'  early  *»c%'eiTitei  were  ihrv  recoRnizcd  as 
uiuniJitalcable,  ajid  they  were  not  Aiiccc^ulty  dcvcfopcd  until  the 
'eighties-  lolai  in  Allen  couniy,  h  the  centre  of  the  tieldi  and  the 
ta*  ywldt  hc^U  light,  and  a  chi^p  fuil  fdr  ^tncltcPi,  fxmvnt-WDrks 
Mnd  otticf  manufacturiafz  pbnti  throiighouc  <a  Lai^e  rcfian.  The 
pool*  lie  Ifom  400  to  950  u.  below  the  g.kjrface :  fame  ivdli  have  bcea 
arUled  1500  fl^  d«Ek  The  value  of  the  natural  gTis  pcodutued  io 
ll» state  *a*  f 1 5^73  i«i  tHfig,  Si^JC^r^lsjO  in  t^5  and  17,691,5^?  in 
i^llDfl,  when  there  ^rc  t^t?  producimg  wells,  and  Kansas  ranked 
founh  of  th?  states  of  the  unJiL-d  States  in  the  vnitue  of  the  rLja.EMr3l 
pa5  prodinrt.  being  enrpaased  hv  Penni,ylvAnia,  West  Vif^inU  and 
Ohio*  Petroleum  wa*  discovencd  about  tii6s  in  Mianti  and  £]ourN>n 
couoiiet,  and  aboul  l^  at  Nwuetha^  WilMin  county.    There  v,z% 


cetitEie  of  DfOductiDn,  The  foM  wa*  piwpccted  here  \a  the  "nineties, 
but  deveki|icd  ciilv  after  tQOO.  In  tS^fJ  an  imaiv^ae  deposit  of 
Imd  was  di:»cavenLtI  on  bftd  now  wlthio  IM  ^mit*  d  Gaieda,    liich 


zinc  blende«  Ht:n?  at  firvi  thro^'n  away  among'  the  by  pctiducts  tif 
tfie  lead  mincA.  Akcr  the  di^o vety  01  their  true  naturr  there  was 
ankniilevrlopment^  and  at  ihe  end  cf  the  century  a  nM^blL^  boom 
Id  thr  ield»v  From  1I176  to  j£>Q7  the  ictd  vrttuc  of  the  output  t4 
tihe  GaSena  field  was  between  1 35^000,0^  and  |36,ooo,ouo;  but  at 
prcMcfit  tCatntai  11  far  more  impoi'tanc  as  a  lanelteit  than  a»  a  miner 
of  «inc  and  Iciid,  ai'Kil  in  1906  5d%  of  dtl  tpetter  pFi3duc«4  in  the 
United  States  icamc  trojo  imtrlters  in  Kanias*  In  i9Ci>8i  the  minen' 
tHiip'Ui  waa  33^5  tn/oA  of  lead  valiaed  ai  $igiSjbia  and  8633  tons, 
of  titsc  valoed  ai  lAti^op.  Pottery^  fife,  ochre  and  brick  clays 
an  abuTutaMr  tite  Ant  two  mainly  in  the  ea&tem  part  of  ihe  ^tut^;* 
Coflfeyvitle  bat  latBc  vitrified  brijck  intcretii.  fn  I'CjoS  the  total 
value  ol  all  the  mitteral  pnorducta  {iocontplittrly  reporutl)  q|  KatiKU 
Ha4  £^64162,213. 

IndaMrj  &nd  Trails,— Manaf.M:tu  res  are  not  chnrictttirtic  of  the 
^tatt  The  rank  of  the  atatc  io  rn^nufaciurt:!  in  iQoa  wa.i  si^tecnrh 
anrd  in  form  products  fcrv'enth  m  thr  UnioiL  Tne  v^luv  of  the 
fnanufacturcd  product  in  t^oo,  according  to  the  TweUth  United 
Staiet  Censua,  wai  ii7a,i39»j9Si  pn  itvcrea^  of  56-2'%  over  the 
Qiit|put  of  10^;  nf  this  total  value^tbe  port  rrpri^sefiiinE  establish^ 
hienti  under  the  **  factory  sy'ftcm  "  was  $i54,ooS^544>'  *;'i'J  *"  *9o5 
ihe  \'alue  of  the  factory  product  wan  S!t90|ia44iW^»  Sin  inrrrjiie  tA 
7%7'/m.  Kania*  City,  t&pcka*  Wichita,  LcavaowortJi  and  Atchison 
wes*  the  only  title*  whidi  had  manubcturei  «hoie  gr&M  produrt 
wsii  valutid  \n  1005  at  more  Lhan  i^<ooi>tt»o  cicfa^  tddf  jotni  prt^- 
duct  wsi  voluetl  at  £136,515,804,  ft]iEibat4:rf  Kifua»  City  alone  wai 
i96.47.1<OSO,  almost  half  the  output  ol  ibc  ftatei  Thje  most  inspor- 
Unt  manufacturiag  LnduHfy.  botJh  In  igcx^  ar»d  in  (905,  wat  ^auj^h- 
terinf  and  meat'-packing — Idf  which  l^iid»  City  it  the  xcond  centre 
^  the  country — vHltk  a  prodtict  fcsf  the  »taie  vaJued  at  %7j.^i\M% 
in  1900^  and  %^%1'hfayi  m  1905;  in  both  ihc*e  yeari.  the  voJue  la* 
the  product  of  Kanaa*  waa  eitbecded  only  by  thuJ  of  llliinotn^  The 
Aeut  and  srvc  ntill  indotlfy  ranked  neat,  with  a  pfodu>ct  vabed  at 
J(3i,i;6,747  ^n  1900  and  aimVjf  twice  that  ainount.  $4J<0't4'<>(^' 
in  igQ5.  To  l9C3o  a  quar^  of  iba  wlieac  Ciop  vai  handi^Ld  by  the 
milUol  the  Elate,  LnteMnanufaAtififia  inleretls  are  railway  d>op 
conAttuetEon  (value  in  [905,  Si  i^Sa  1,144!:  line  KmelticYg  and  ruAnlne 
(Value  in  t9[^<t>  Sta,9t>9,^69j;  the  manufacture  ol  cheese,r  bolter  an^l 
condensed  mdk  (vilue  in  i90*i,  %:^i^^b,^ii) ,  and  of  foundry  and 
machine  shop  prxlucti  (v^tue  m  1905.  #3,7563^5). 


*  Ali  stitinrquent  fStfiurft  jn  this  purastaph  for  man u fact un;<a  in 
1900  ar?stv«fi  for  cttflhlishfntntnitidct  the  '*  Uaory  »«fem  *'  only, 
m  a«  |q  be  eomparablr  i*ith  ftjiii»iick  far  1905*  urbtch  do  not  inctitdc 
mifiic»r  ataMMiistnti- 


OrmnririfiVa^ioiij.-^KaaAai  i»  e^tcellentty  provided  with  railway*, 
with  an  aRg^regate  Unaih  in  January  1909  of  1^I4'77  m.  (in  i87<». 
leso,  1^  rMpeciively,  1,501,  1,344  »"^  SJIo  m.).  The  moct 
imj>ortant  ftyitemi  art  the  AtrhiiJ>n,  Totwk4  &  Santa  Fd,  tlie 
Mis9o^uri  Pacilie,  the  Chic^j^o*  Rock  Inland  ^  Facifle.  the  Union 
PaciFic,  the  Mifisouri,  Kan&ai  &  Te&at,  the  ChicsKO,  Burtingtoo  ft 
Qulncy,  and  the  St  Lou  la  &  Sait  Franci»cn  i»yilreni».  The  first  tram 
entered  Kani^«  on  the  Union  Pacifirt  in  1660,  During  the  foHowtna 
dt-cade  the  line*  of  the  Mi^i^tniri  Pairieic,  the  MiMouri.  Kansaa  ft 
Texas  and  the  Santa  F6  win*  wrH  undrr  construction.  Thcae  road* 
ptve  exctltenc  connexions  with  Chicmyo,  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific 
Kansas  hai  an  eaitcm  river  front  o{  150  m.  on  the  Misiouri,  which  i» 
navigable  for  steamboatt  ef  good  iise.  The  internal  rivers  of  the 
Biat^  arc  not  ut  lilted  for  ceminercbl  purpos». 

Populattm—hv  population  Kansai  tanked  in  1900  and  X910 
(1,690,94^)  twenty -second  in  the  Union.  The  decennial  ia- 
crensea  of  popublton  frcsm  1S60  lo  inoo  wcpe  ^39 -9,  »73-4.  43*3 
and  J  0%.  Ihe  population  in  igoo  bi:ing  1^470^95.  or  18  to  the 
8q.  m?  Of  ihh  number  32-5%  Lived  in  cities  of  ^500  or  nM>re 
in  habitants.  Nine  ciUes  numbered  mote  than  io,oco  inhabi- 
tants: Kansas  City  ( 5  ^4  t8),  Topeka— ihe  sinte  capkal  (33,608), 
WickiU  (34,671),  Lcavcnworih  (20,735),  Atchison  (15,722), 
LAwrencc^UiG  senl  of  ibe  staLe  umversky  (10,862),  Fort  Scott 
C101J32),  Galena  (10,155)  ^^  Piiisburg  {tD,xia).  The  life  of 
all  of  Ihc^  save  tlic  last  two  goes  back  to  Territorial  days;  but 
the  Importance  of  Fort  ScoU,  like  that  of  Galena  and  Pittsburg, 
is  due  Lo  ihe  devdopment  of  ihc  mineral  counties  in  the  soutb- 
east.  Oiher  dim  of  above  5000  in  habitants  were  Hutcbinson 
(9370),  Emporia  (8ji3)>  Paraons  (76S2),  Ottawa  (6934),  Newton 
(6;dR),  Arkansas  City  (6140),  Salina  (6074),  Argentine  (5878) 
and  toU  (5791]  The  number  of  nt^grocs  (j*5%)  is  somewhat 
Ufgc  for  a  northern  and  western  stale.  This  is  largely  owing  to 
an  exodus  of  colci«n?d  people  from  the  South  in  1878-1880,  at  n 
time  when  their  condition  wai  an  unu&iially  hard  one:  an  exodtss 
turned  mainly  lowatd  Kansas  The  pojjulalion  is  very  largely 
Ametitan-hofa  (91  '4°/o  in  1 900;  47- 1  %  bt^lng  natives  of  Kansas). 
Germa^^  British,  Scandinavnatts  and  EuMians  constitute  the 
h  ulk  of  the  foreign  -born.  The  west  Ihird  of  the  sute  is  compara- 
Uvdy  scajilily  popul^tcdj,  owing  to  lt&  iiridity.  In  the  'seventies, 
nftcr  a.  luccc^ion  of  wet  seasons,  and  again  in  the  'dgblia, 
settlement  was  pushed  far  westward,  beyond  the  limits  ol  safe 
agricuhMte,  bbi  hundreds  of  settlers— and  indeed  many  entire 
commutiitics— freire  lilcraJly  siarved  out  by  the  recurrence  of 
droughts.  Irrigation  has  made  a  surer  future  for  limited  areas, 
however,  and  the  introduction  of  drou|dit're;&isting  crops  and  the 
substituticti  of  dairy  and  livestock  intercuts  in  the  place  ol 
agriculture  ba^'e  brighttinod  ihe  outlook  in  the  western  counties, 
whose  population  inivtca.'^  rapidly  aftfrf  1900.  Tbe  early 
'eighties  were  made  notable  by  a  irenicndous  ''  boom  "  in  real 
cstaUr  rural  iind  urban ^  throughout  the  commonwealth.  As 
regards  ibe  distribution  of  rcligiutj^  sc-cts^  in  1906  there  were 
4sS,ioo  communicani^  of  all  denominaiiont,  and  of  this  number 
1 J 1  t2o8  were  Methodists  (i  0^,097  being  Methodist  Episcopalians 
of  the  Northern  Church),  ojEJOi  were  Roman  Catholics,  46,299 
were  Baptists  (j4iQ7S  being  tnctnbcra  of  the  Northern  Baptist 
Convention  and  lo^i  i  of  the  National  (Colored)  Bi^tist  Con- 
venlion),  40.765  were  Prsbytftrian*  (33.46s  being  members  ol 
the  Northern  Church  J  and  40,^56  were  Disdples  of  Christ.  The 
Gcrman-Kussian  Mcnnotiilt^,  whoj<  immigration  became  notable 
about  1S74,  furnished  at  &r$t  ma^uy  examples  ol  communal 
economy,  but  ihc^  were  later  abandoned.  In  1906  the  total 
number  of  Mennoniics  wa»  7445,  of  whom  J581  were  members 
of  the  General  Conference  of  ItJcnnonilesof  North  America,  1825 
belonged  to  the  Schellcnbergcr  Bruder-gemclnde,  and  the  others 
were  disiribuled  among  seven  other  sccls. 

■According  to  the  state  census  KsFa^H^  bad  in  1905  a  total 
pcipubiion  trf  t>544j9fe*t  nearly  2S%  lived  in  cities  of  2500 'or  more 
liihithttiiitts;  13  cttie*  had  miMrtf  than  10,000  inhabitants  Kansas 
City  167,614).  Topeka  (37*64 1),  Wichita  Cl'.no),  Leavenworth 
U^mhh  Atdstsoo  f  iK  if.nV  ruf.b.irLT  it  =01  ?j.  Coffeyville  (1A.196), 
FortScoitCiM4H  '  ti  1,708),  Hutchii 


ort  Scot  t  ( 11,^4  H 
(iJ.jrj),  Indepcr. 
above  yyfj^  Inhdl" 
WmfitH  f  v"^  r- '■. -.'.... 
Mi-wiow  ff'-f- ■!  ■  « .  ■     .  ! 
and  Chcrrj^vjic  {y*^\\ 


ti  1.708),  Hutchinsoa 
187).  (>ther  cities  of 
M),  Emporia  (»974). 
rkansas  City  (7634). 
Junction  City  (5364) 
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CodemfHent.—the  constitution  is  that  adopted  at  Wjrandotte 
on  the  29th  of  July  1859  and  ratified  by  the  people  on  the  4th 
of  October  1859;  it  came  into  operation  on  the  29th  of  January 
1861,  and  was  amended  in  1861,  1864,  1867,  1873,  1875,  1876, 
x88o,  1S88,  1900,  1902,  1904  and  1906.  An  amendment  may 
be  proposed  by  either  branch  of  the  legislature,  and,  if  approved 
by  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  house  as  well 
as  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting-  on  it  at  a  general 
election,  it  is  adopted.  A  constitutional  convention  to  revise  or 
amend  the  constitution  may  be  called  in  the  same  manner. 
Universal  manhood  suffrage  is  the  rule,  but  women  may  vote  in 
school  and  municipal  elections,  Kansas  being  the  first  state  to 
grant  women  municipal  suffrage  as  well  as  the  right  to  hold 
municipal  offices  (1S87).  General  elections  to  state,  county  and 
township  ofhces  are  biennial,  in  even-numbered  years,  and  take 
place  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November. 
The  state  executive  officers  are  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer,  attorney-general  and  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  alt  elected  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  The  governor  appoints,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate, 
a  board  of  public  works  and  some  other  administrative  boards, 
and  he  may  veto  any  bill  from  the  legislature,  which  cannot 
thereafter  become  a  law  unless  again  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
the  members  elected  to  each  house. 

The  legklaturfr,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  meets  in  regular  session  at  Topcka,  the  capita],  on  the 
secpnd  Tuesday  of  January  in  odd-numbered  years.  The 
membership  of  the  senate  is  limited  to  40,  and  that  of  the  house 
of  representatives  to  125.  Senators  are  elected  for  four  years 
and  representatives  for  two  years.  In  regubr  sessions  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty  days  and  in  special  sessions  not  exceeding  thirty 
days  the  members  of  both  houses  are  paid  three  dollars  a  day 
besides  an  allowance  for  travelling  expenses,  but  they  receive  no 
compensation  for  the  extra  time  of  longer  sessions.  In  1908  a 
direct  primary  law  was  passed  applicable  to  all  nominations 
except  for  presidential  electors,  school  district  officers  and  officers 
in  cities  of  less  than  5000  inhabitants;  like  public  elections  the 
primaries  are  made  a  public  charge;  nomination  rs  by  petition 
signed  by  a  certain  percentage  (for  state  office,  at  least  i  %;  for 
district  office,  at  least  2%;  for  stib-district  or  county  office,  at 
least  3%)  of  the  party  vote;  the  direct  nominating  system 
applies  to  the  candidates  for  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
nominee  chosen  by  the  direct  primaries  of  each  party  being  the 
nominee  of  the  party. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  thirty-eight 
district  courts,  one  probate  court  for  each  county,  and  two  or  more 
justices  of  the  peace  for  each  township.  All  justices  are  elected: 
those  of  the  supreme  court,  seven  in  number,  for  six  years,  two  or 
three  every  two  years;  those  of  the  district  courts  for  four  years;  and 
those  of  the  probate  courts  and  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  two 
years.  The  more  important  affairs  of  each  county  arc  managed  by 
a  board  of  commissioners,  who  arc  elected  by  districts  for  four  years, 
but  each  county  elects  also  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  a  probate  iudee,  a 
register  of  deeds,  a  sheriff,  a  coroner,  an  attorney,  a  clerk  of  the 
district  court,  and  a  surveyor,  and  the  district  court  for  the  county 
appoints  a  county  auditor.  The  township  officers,  all  elected  for 
two  years,  are  a  trustee,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  two  or  more  justices  of 
the  peace,  two  constables  and  one  road  overseer  for  each  road 
district.  Cities  are  governed  under  a  general  law,  but  by  this  law 
they  are  divided  into  three  classes  according  to  size,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  different  for  each  class.  Those  haviiu^  a  population  of  more 
than  15,000  constitute  the  first  class,  thqse  liaving  a  population  of 
more  than  2000  but  not  more  than  15,000  constitute  the  second  class, 
and  those  having  a  population  not  exceeding  2000  constitute  the 
third  class.  Municipal  elections  are  far  rentoved  from  thme  of  the 
state,  being  held  in  odd-numbered  years  in  ApriL  In  cities  of  the 
first  class  the  state  law  requires  the  election  of  a  mayor,  city  clerk. 
city  treasurer,  police  jud^e  and  councilmen;  in  those  of  the  second 
class  it  requires  the  election  of  a  mayor,  police  judge,  city  treasurer, 
councilmen,  board  of  cducarion,  justices  of  the  peace  and  constabk»; 
and  in  those  of  the  third  class  it  requfres  the  election  of  a  mayor, 
police  judge  and  councilmen.  Several  other  offices  provided  for 
in  each  class  are  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  mayor. 

The  principal  grounds  for  a  divorce  In  Kansas  are  acfultery, 
extreme  cruelty,  habitual  drunkenness,  atHindonment  for  one  year, 
eross  neglect  of  duty,  and  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  as  a 
felon  subseouent  to  marriage,  but  the  applicant  for  a  divorce  must 
have  resided  in  the  state  the  entire  year  preceding  the  presentment 
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of  the  petitk>n.  A  married  woman  has  the  same  rfghts  to  her 
property  after  marriage  as  before  marriage,  except  that  she  is  not 
permitted  to  bequeath  away  from  her  husband  more  than  one-half 
of  it  without  his  written  consent,  and  no  will  made  by  the  husband 
can  affect  the  right  of  the  wife,  if  she  survive  him,  to  one-half  of 
the  property  of  which  he  died  seized.  Whenever  a  husband  dies 
intestate,  leaving  a  farm  or  a  house  and  lot  in  a  town  or  city  which 
was  the  rcsklence  of  the  family  at  his  death,  his  widow,  wiclow  and 
children,  or  children  alone  if  there  be  no  widow,  may  hold  the  same 
as  a  homestead  to  the  extent  of  160  acres  if  it  be  a  farm,  or  one  acr^ 
if  it  be  a  town  or  dty  lot.  A  homestead  of  this  size  is  exempt  from 
levy  for  the  debts  of  the  intestate  except  in  case  of  an  incumbrance 
given  by  consent  of  both  husband  and  wife,  or  of  obligations  for 
purchase  money,  or  of  liens  for  making  improvements,  and  the 
homestead  of  a  family  cannot  be  alienated  without  the  joint  consent 
of  husband  and  wife.  The  homestead  status  ceases,  however, 
whenever  the  widow  marries  again  or  when  all  the  children  arrive 
^  1*0,  "..-n  .,f  ,^-,^  -r,,.^  f^^  L'i-T^!-l]uUf  Lbour  law  was  passed  In 
I8t>i  and  wad  uphi-ld  b^  the  ttimi  fiiijirvmc  ttiurt.  In  1909  a  law  was 
passed  for  itate  regylation  of  fire  insurance  rates  (exc  pt  in  the  case 
of  farmers'  mutuals  i  11^ u ring;  fafm  propcTtjr  only)  .lad  forbidding 
I0r.1l  d:S?< rim ip.it Jim  of  rate*  vdiUm  the  stale.  In  ifjc  same  year  a 
law  was  p,^.s4<d  rewiring  thgr  atiy  corTxiritrion  aciinK,  as  a  common 
carrkT  in  the  *tatc  must  receive  the  pcrrris'Ion  of  ifie  state  board 
oi  ttiilway  CDTnmi»iioncrS  for  tbc  isaiis  d(  ilocks^  bonds  or  Other 
evidences  of  indebtedness. 

TTie  manufacture  and  sale  of  iotoKiciating  liquors  except  for 
mc>Uc:jl,  scicfiLific  and  mcchanioiJ  purjx^^ca  were  pr<>hibitea  by  a 
coiivrjujiifmal  aatc>ulment  adopted  in  iMo.  The  Murray  liquor 
lau'  ■jf  iiSif  providiDfi  for  the  enfancemenE:  of  the  .mvendment,  was 
dfe-l  LfLfl  cnn$ti(utionaf  by  the  slite  tupremc  court  In  1883.  At 
nfUJiu'  ^etsioDfi  of  the  legiitAtuix  il9  enemira  vainly  attempted  its 
rei  ..iL  It  was  more  serwusly  tJireatencd  in  i8>^  bv  the  "Original 
Pa.  Li|fc  DcciMon,"  ol  the  Uiutcd  States  Suprt^ne  Court,  the 
de.  iMufi,  jumcly,  that  the  4l4te  Idw  could  not  ^iply  to  fiquor 
intr-kliii-wi  itito  l^nsas  ffom  another  st.ite  Einil  old  from  the 
Qff ,  n  t  r.  M-iijigti.  *"^h  inter-stal*'  commrrj-c  1i;ini^  v.iihin  the  exclU*- 
si^  '  -liw  of  CofigtiiS*,    That  L-vh   tl.iTi!i[-yii  gave  Kansas 

th  -  ^.-dtiJ ,  J  fjtl  ii4  action  wai  u  p 1 1  r;  i  ■  M ,  i^  l  1 1  c- 1- ..-  leral  Supreme 

C(  . .  ^  i ;.  -  crtJofccriiient  yf  lb*?  Iviw  h.ii  v^fkU^  Ii.jklh  i  r.  enormously 
ao: nllrn;  tp  tlie  looitiry.  In  i^]Ci6~i907  a  irah  tru  ide  to  enforce 
th-  la«f  )ff^  begun  hy  the  aHDmey-ceneral,  who  brought  ouster 
sui'-  .L_riiii,t  the  mayors  tif  Wichita,  Juncticfn  City,  Pittsbtug  and 
Lc  '\i  tor  not  enforcing  the  law  and  tor  rc]) lacing  it  with 

th  '   -^y&tciti,  which  WJLS  mcn.'ly  an  irrrj^ular  lu.  r.nce.    In  I907 

th  v-pencrar*  oflice  turned  its  attention  toi  outside  brewing 

conLt!jniv'$  doing  business  in  the  state  and  secured  inj  iicictions  against 
such  bnrwcriea  doing  bustie»  in  the  state  and  ihc  ortpointment  of 
recoct  vers  of  their  pmperty.  The  $^  virion  of  the  t^w  permitting 
the  sale  of  whkky  fur  m^licintil,  scientific  or  mcc:]L.jLskicaI  purposes 
was  repealed  by  a  law  of  1909  ;[jnDhibitiE]g  the  sile.  manufacture  or 
barter  of  spirituous,  malt,  vipous  Of  any  other  inruxi eating  liquors 
within  the  »tate.  The  icverity  ol  this  law  mms  ascribed  to  efforts 
of  the  liquor  in teres^ts  to  n^nder  k  objc^ionabje. 

The  ccnstliutitDn  fcirbids  the  contrEictiDn  of  a  state  debt  exceeding 
$i,i^>3i,Cioa  The  acttjal  debt  on  the  %mU  ol  June  I'J'DH  was  $605,000, 
wli:i'  li  wai  a  pernifint'nt  schcK]l  fund..  Tajcation  is  <.ui  the  general- 
pr  'frrfy  nstenL  I'hc  entire  system  has  Irctn — a:^  :ri  other  states 
wl  '  ' 'i'ails — extremely' irregular  and  arbitrary  <j. -I  regards  local 
as  ,  ,\m]  very  Imperk'ct ;  and  the  fi^^ures  of  t>.>[.ii  valuation  (in 

!8  ;  0,71^1.  ia  1S90  ;?3477i7.3t8,  m  igfj&  f 4i>^.329.749,  and 

In  <  -  -"^o,  %■<,  iilh  It  \\Q%  suppobcdl  to  be  the  actua,]!  vaTuat  li)ii  of  all  taxable 
pr  |M.*ny,  l^.\4S3K&gi.§3^).  ihougb  aignirimnt  of  tax.iiJoa  methods, 
are  not  N^gtiifiicant  qf  the  geora^  condition  or  i>e digress  of  the 
state. 

Education. — Of  higher  educational  institutions,  the  state  supports 
the  university  of  Kansas  at  Lawrence  (1866),  an  agricultural  college 
at  Manhattan  (1865;  aided  by  the  United  States  government);  a 
normal  school  at  Emporia  (1865),  a  western  branch  of  the  same  at 
Hays  (1902);  a  manual  training  normal  school  (1003)  at  Pittsburg, 
western  university  (Quindaro)  for  negroes  and  the  Topeka  indus- 
trial and  educational  institute  (1896,  reorganized  on  the  plan  of 
Tuskcgee  institiite  in  1900)  also  for  negroes.  The  univeraity  of 
Kansas  was  organized  in  1864  and  o^ned  in  1866.  Its  engineering 
department  was  established  in  1870,  its  normal  department  in  1870 
(abolished  1885),  its  department  of  music  in  1877,  its  dcjjartment  of 
law  in  1878,  and  the  department  of  pharmacy  in  1885;  in  1891  the 
preparatory  department  was  abolished  and  the  umvereity  was  re« 
organized  with  "  schools  "  in  place  of  the  former  "  departments." 
In  1899  a  school  of  medicine  was  established,  in  connexion  with 
which  the  Eleanor  Taylor  Bell  memorial  hospital  was  erected  in 
1905.  In  1907-1908  the  nniver^ty  had  a  faculty  of  211,  an  enrol- 
ment of  2063  (1361  men  and  702  women) ;  the  university  library 
contained  60,000  volumes  and  37,000  pamphlets.  An  effiaent  com- 
pulsory education  law  was  passed  in  1903.  Kansas  ranks  very  high 
among  the  states  in  its  small  percentage  of  illiteracy  (inability  to 
write) — in  1900  only  2-9%  of  persons  at  least  ten  y^rs  of  age;  the 
figures  for  native  whites,  foreign  whites  and  negroes  being  respectively 
1-3,  8*5,  22*3.  In  addition  to  the  state  schools,  various  flourishing 
private  or  denominational  institutions  are  maintained.   Thef  largest 
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JCdnfrcEat^iti^l*  1869)  ^i  Topcka,  the  Sctutbttf:«t  iCinsaLi  Colkge 
Mfltbodbt  EjwscotaU  opened  J  «S6)  at  WbficU.  tkie  Colld^c  of  Em- 
porii  (PrcsbvtcJriant  tfi^S)  at  Emporb.  B^Lh^ny  CuUtRi;  (Lutheran, 
jS6i)j.ttJliiiJ9l!wf«*Fiiirriiouii>t  Cialleae  tnoFi-^ectarLin,  i^$)  at  W'uV 
{tii.SL  Mary^ftCoilcgiriRo'iTiin  Catlnollc,  iis6g>atSt  Mary^A^aiuJ  Qtu  wa 
Umv-erfiiiy  (B^H^t:^  lS^$)  at  Ottawa^  At  Topckd  b  tke  CoEli^iie  of 
tbt  St&ECTi  ol  Bcih48iy  (Proteiuni  £pi*copak  166!)  lor  wameii. 
TtierL-  arc  aXtQ  Vjidoui  bmiAll  pforc^ioivjii  tchool>  und  private  lUM-idai 
tchoo1i&.  An  indy&iriiil  kIiooI  fur  Jndi4.li  cliiMncn  Li  injLiiiULifii^tl  by 
tllf:  United  Staler  nt^t  Lawretici;  (}Uiikt:]1  [usiitutc,  1^14)^  Amc>ag 
tw  iUte  cturitdble  And  relarmaictY  iiutitajiii^nft  a^  sUk  Huf^t^iAli 
far  ihe insant  at Tor-H^Ji'i  J"H  Dm watomiu ^xk!  a  hcHpit^l  for  cpikptics 
U  F^r$Oi1i^;  lltdlJtlii      •  lnXiJs  (ot  g'l^b  ai  Dtrloit,  iuj:  bo^a  at 

Topcka»  and  for  .  Irt  iwctttv^five  al  ilmLthirtiiJii,  a 

fKititentiary  at  L^n  .  .n  rV  orphans'  honie  at  AtthisitJ!i,  ^nd 

A  3o^di£n'  bomt  at  tJiv't:''  'i-i'ty  i  and  sclintjli  li^r  rrcblr-rtitncktl  youth 
lit  \Vlaficldt  tat  the  df^f  at  OUrbe,  and  Tar  the  Mind  s.r  Kj.11.9as 
City.  Tht*c  u«t it u Lions  jire  uudwr  the  Eu|Knriiion  of  a  lE^te  baaxd 
fit  control,  The  &Tate  contributes  aiso  to  nnuitiy  inxtimtiuni  oit  a 
private  bj,»l«.  Mci^E  of  ttic  ccuiitics  maintAin  jftoot  Jnxm*  s-od 
adrouiuitcr  ouidocrt  cdkl,  and  sotaQ  care  for  litsatic  pitknlo  at  the 
cost  of  the  sUte. 

History.— Tht  territory  now  included  in  Kansas  was  first 
visited  by  Europeans  in  1 541,  when  Francisco  de  Coronado  led  his 
Spaniards  from  New  Mexico  across  the  bufTalo  plains  in  search 
of  the  wealth  of  "  Quivira,"  a  region  located  by  BandcUer  and 
other  authorities  in  Kansas  north-east  of  the  Great  Bend  of  the 
Arkansas.  Thereafter,  save  for  a  brief  French  occupation,  1 7 1 9~ 
1725,  and  possibly  slight  explorations  equally  inconsequential, 
Kansas  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Indians  until  in 
1803  it  passed  to  the  United  States  (all  save  the  part  west  of  xoo' 
long,  and  south  of  the  Arkansas  river)  as  part  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  The  explorations  for  the  United  States  of  Z.  M.  Pike 
(1807)  and  S.  H.  Long  (1819)  tended  to  confirm  old  ideas  of  sandy 
wastes  west  of  the  Mississippi  But  with  the  establishment  of 
prairie  commerce  to  Santa  F6  (New  Mexico),  the  waves  of 
emigration  to  the  Mormon  land  and  to  California,  the  growth  of 
traiBc  to  Salt  Lake,  and  the  explorations  for  a  transcontinental 
railway,  Kansas  became  well  known,  and  was  taken  out  of  that 
mythical  "  Great  American  Desert/'  in  which,  thanks  especially 
to  Pike  and  to  Washington  Irving,  it  had  been  supposed  to  lie. 
The  trade  with  Santa  F6  began  about  1804,  although  regular 
caravans  were  begun  only  about  1825.  This  trade  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  chapters  in  border  history,  and  picturesque  in 
retrospect,  too,  is  the  army  of  emigrants  crossing  the  contment 
in  *'  prairie  schooners  "  to  California  or  Utah,  of  whom  almost 
all  went  through  Kansas. 

But  tins  movement  of  hunters,  trappers,  traders.  Mormons, 
miners  and  homeseekers  left  nothing  to  show  of  settlement  in 
Kansas,  for  which,  therefore,  the  succession  of  Territorial  govern^ 
ments  organized  for  the  northern  portion  of  the  Louisiana. 
Purchase  bad  no  real  significance.  Before  1854  Kansas  was  an 
Indian  land,  although  on  its  Indian  reservations  (created  in  its 
east  part  for  eastern  tribes  removed  thither  after  1830)  some  few 
whites  resided:  missionaries,  blacksmiths,  agents,  farmers 
supposed  to  teach  the  Indians  agriculture,  and  land  "  squatters," 
-^possibly  800  in  all.  Fort  Leavenworth  was  established  in 
X827,  Fort  Scott  in  1842,  Fort  Riley  in  1853.  There  were 
Methodist  (1829),  Baptist,  Quaker,  Catholic  and  Presbyterian 
missions  active  by  1837.  Importunities  to  Congress  to  institute 
a  Territorial  government  began  in  185s,  This  was  realized  by 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  of  1854. 

By  that  Act  Kansas  (which  from  1854  to  i86x  included  a  large 
part  (rf  Colorado)  became,  for  almost  a  decade,  thestorm  centre  of 
national  political  passion,  and  her  history  of  prime  significance 
in  the  unfolding  prologue  of  the  Civil  War.  Despite  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  which  had  prohibited  slavery  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  N.  of  36**  30'  N.  lat.  (except  in  Missouri),  slaves  were 
h'ving  at  the  missions  and  elsewhere,  among  Indians  and  whites, 
In  1854.  The  "  popular  sovereignty  "  principle  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill  involved  a  sectional  struggle  for  the  new  Territory. 
Time  showed  that  the  winning  of  Kansas  was  a  question  of  the 
lightest-footed  immigrant.     Slaveholders  were  not  footloose; 


they  had  all  to  lose  if  they  should  carry  their  Utcks  into  1 
and  should  nevertheless  fail  to  make  it  a  slave-state.  Thus  the 
South  had  to  esublish  slavery  by  other  than  aaual  slaveholders^ 
unless  Missouri  should  act  for  her  to  establish  it.  But  Missouri 
did  not  move  her  slaves;  while  her  vicinity  encouraged  border 
partisans  to  seek  such  establishment  even  without  residence — 
by  intimidation,  election  frauds  and  outrage.  This  determined 
at  once  the  nature  of  the  Kansas  struggle  and  iu  outcome; 
and  after  the  South  had  played  and  lost  in  Kansas,  **  the  war 
for  the  Union  caught  up  and  nationalised  the  verdict  of  the 
Territorial  broil." 

In  the  summer  of  1854  Missouri  "  squatten  "  began  to  post 
claims  to  border  lands  and  warn  away  intending  anti-slavery 
settlers.  The  immigration  of  these  from  the  North  was  fostered 
in  every  way,  notably  through  the  New  EngUnd  Emigrant  Aid 
Company  (see  Lawrence,  A.  A.),  whose  example  was  widely  imi- 
tated .  Little  organized  effort  was  made  in  the  SoutL  to  settle  the 
Territory;  Lawrence  ( Wakarusa)  and  Topeka,  free-state  centres, 
and  Leavenworth,  Lecompton  and  Atchison,  pro-slavery  towns, 
were  among  those  settled  in  1854. 

At  the  first  election  (Nov.  1854),  held  for  a  delegate  to  Con- 
gress, some  1700  armed  Missouriax»  invaded  Kansas  and  stuffed 
the  ballot  boxes;  and  this  intimidation  and  fraud  was  practised 
on  a  much  larger  scale  in  the  election  of  a  Jecritorial  legislature 
in  March  1855.  "^^  resultant  legislature  (at  Pawnee,  later  at 
Shawnee  Mission)  adopted  the  laws  of  Missouri  almost  ch  bloc, 
made  it  a  felony  to  utter  a  word  against  slavery,  made  extreme 
pro-slavery  views  a  qualification  for  office,  declared  death  the 
penalty  for  aiding  a  slave  to  escape,  and  in  general  repudiated 
liberty  for  its  opponents.  The  radical  free-state  men  thereupon 
began  the  importation  of  rifles.  All  criticism  of  this  is  incon- 
sequent;" fighting  gear  "  was  notoriously  the  only  effective  asset 
of  Missourians  in  Kansas,  every  Southern  band  in  Kansas  was 
militarily  organized  and  armed,  arul  the  free-state  men  armed 
only  under  necessity.  Furthermore,  a  free-state  "  government  " 
was  set  up,  the  "  bogus  "  legislature  at  Shawnee  being  "  repu- 
diated." Perfecting  their  organization  in  a  series  of  popular 
conventions,  they  adopted  (Dec  1855)  the  Topeka  Constitution 
— which  declared  the  exclusion  of  negroes  from  Kansas— eleaed 
state  officials,  and  sent  a  contestant  delegate  to  Congress. 
The  Topeka  "  government "  was  simply  a  craftily  impressive 
organization,  a  standing  protest.  It  met  now  and  then,  and 
directed  sentiment,  being  twice  dispersed  by  United  States 
troops;  but  it  passed  no  laws,  and  did  nothing  that  conflicted 
with  the  Territorial  government  countenanced  by  Congress. 
On  the  other  band,  the  laws  of  the  "  bogus  "  legislature  were 
generally  ignored  by  the  free-state  partisans,  except  in  cases 
(e.g.  the  service  of  a  writ)  where  that  was  impossible  without 
apparent  actual  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  therefore  of  Congress. 

Meanwhile  the  "  border  war  "  began.  During  the  (almost 
bloodless)  "  Wakarusa  War  "  Lawrence  was  threatened  by  an 
armed  force  from  Missouri,  but  was  saved  by  the  intervention 
of  Governor  Shannon.  Up  to  this  time  the  initiative  and  the 
bulk  of  outrages  lay  assuredly  heavily  on  the  pro-slavery  side; 
hereafter  they  became  increasingly  common  and  more  evenly 
divided.  In  May  1856  another  Missouri  force  entered  Lawrence 
without  resistance,  destro3red  its  printing  offices,  wrecked  build- 
ings and  pillaged  generally.  This  was  the  day  before  the  assault 
on  Charles  Sumner  (q.v.)  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
These  two  outrages  fired  Northern  passion  and  determination. 
In  Kansas  they  were  a  stimulus  to  the  most  radical  elements. 
Immediately  after  the  sack  of  Lawrence,  John  0rown  and  a  small 
band  murdered  and  mutilated  five  pro-slavery  men,  on  Potta- 
watomie Creek;  a  horrible  deed,  showing  a  new  spirit  on  the  free- 
state  side,  and  of  ghastly  consequence — for  it  contributed  power- 
fully to  widen  further  the  licence  of  highway  robbery,  pillage  and 
arson,  the  ruin  of  homes,  the  driving  off  of  settlers,  marauding 
expeditions,  attacks  on  towns,  outrages  in  short  of  every  kind, 
that  made  the  following  months  a  welter  of  lawlessness  and 
crime,  until  Governor  Geary — by  putting  himself  above  all 
partisanship,  repudiating  Missouri,  and  using  Federal  troop*-- 
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put  an  end  to  them  tate  in  1856.  (In  the  isolated  sontli-eastem 
counties  they  continued  through  1856-1858,  mainly  to  the 
advanuge  of  the  "  jay-hawkers  "  of  free-slau  Kansaa  and  to 
tl>e  terror  of  Missouri.) 

The  struggle  now  passed  into  another  phase,  in  which  questions 
of  state  predominate.  But  something  may  be  remarked  in 
passing  of  the  leaders  in  the  period  of  turbulence.  John  Brown 
wished  to  deal  a  blow  against  slavery,  but  did  nothing  to  aid  any 
conservative  political  organization  to  that  end.  James  H. 
Lane  was  another  radical,  and  always  favoured  force.  He  was 
a  political  adventurer,  an  enthusiastic,  energetic,  ambitious,  ill- 
bsdanced  man,  shrewd  and  magnetic.  He  assuredly  did  much 
for  the  free-state  cause;  meek  politics  were  not  alone  sufficient 
in  those  years  in  Kansas.  The  leader  of  jlhe  conservative  free- 
soilers  was  Charles  Robinson  (18 18- 1894).  He  was  bom  in 
Massachusetts,  studied  medicine  at  the  Berkshire  Medical 
School,  and  had  had  political  experience  In  California,  whither 
he  had  gone  in  1849,  and  where  In  1850-1852  he  was  a  member  of 
the  legislature  and  a  successful  anti-slavery  leader.  In  1854  he 
had  come  to  Kansas  as  an  agent  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Company. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  Topeka  government  Idea,  or  at  least 
was  its  moving  spirit,  serving  throughout  as  the  *' governor" 
under  it;  though  averse  to  force,  he  would  use  it  if  necessary, 
and  was  first  in  command  in  the  "  Wakarusa  War."  His  par- 
tisans say  that  he  saved  Kansas,  and  regard  Lane  as  a  fottienter 
of  trouble  who  accomplished  nothing.  Andrew  H.  Reeder 
(1807-1864),  who  showed  himself  a  pro-slavery  sympathizer 
as  first  Territorial  governor,  was  removed  from  office  for  favour- 
ing the  free-state  party;  he  became  a  leader  in  the  free-state 
cause.  Every  governor  who  followed  him  was  forced  by  the 
logic  of  events  and  truth  tacitly  to  acknowledge  that  right  lay 
with  the  free-state  party.  Reeder  and  Shannon  fled  the  Terri- 
tory in  fear  of  assassination  by  the  pro-slavery  party,  with  which 
at  first  they  had  had  most  sympathy.  Among  the  pro-slavery 
leaders  David  Rice  Atchison  (1807-1886),  United  States  Senator 
in  1843- 1 85 5,  accompanied  both  expeditions  against  Lawrence; 
but  he  urged  moderation,  as  always,  at  the  end  of  what  was  a 
legitimate  result  of  his  radical  agitation. 

In  June  1857  delegates  were  elected  to  a  constitutional  con- 
vent ion.  The  election  Act  did  not  provide  for  any  popular  vote 
upon  the  constitution  they  should  form,  and  was  passed  over 
Governor  John  W.  Geary's  veto.  A  census,  miserably  deficient 
(largely  owing  to  free-state  abstention  and  obstruction),  was 
the  basis  of  apportionment  of  delegates.  The  free-state  party 
demanded  a  popular  vote  on  the  constitution.  On  the  justice  of 
this  Governor  Robert  J.  Walker  and  President  Buchanan  were  at 
first  unequivocally  agreed,  and  the  governor  promised  fairplay. 
Nevertheless  only  pro-slavery  men  voted,  and  the  convention 
was  thus  pro-slavery.  The  document  it  framed  is  known  as  the 
Lccompton  Constitution.  Before  the  convention  met,  the  free- 
state  party,  abandoning  its  policy  of  political  inaction,  captured 
the  Territorial  legislature.  On  the  constitutional  convention 
rested,  then,  all  hof)e  of  saving  Kansas  for  slavery;  and  that 
would  be  impossible  if  they  should  submit  their  handiwork  to 
the  people.  The  convention  declared  slave  property  to  be 
**  before  and  higher  than  any  constitutional  sanction  "  and  for- 
bade amendments  affecting  it;  but  it  provided  for  a  popular 
vote  on  the  alternatives,  the  "  constitution  with  slavery  "  or 
the  "  constitution  with  no  slavery."  If  the  latter  should  be 
adopted,  slavery  should  cease  "  except  "  that  the  right  to  pro- 
perty in  slaves  in  the  Territory  should  not  be  interfered  with. 
The  free-state  men  regarded  this  as  including  the  right  to 
property  in  offspring  of  slaves,  and  therefore  as  pure  fraud. 
Governor  Walker  stood  firmly  against  this  iniquitous  scheme; 
he  saw  that  slavery  was,  otherwise,  doomed,  but  he  thought 
Kansas  could  be  saved  to  the  Democratic  party  though  lost  to 
slavery.  But  President  Buchanan,  under  Southern  influence, 
repudiated  his  former  assurances.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  whole  scheme  was  originated  at  Washington,  and  though 
Buchanan  was  not  privy  to  it  before  the  event,  yet  he  adopted 
it.  He  abandoned  Walker,  who  left  Kansas;  and  he  dismissed 
Acting-Governor  Frederick  P.  Stanton  for  convoking  the  (now 


free^ttste)  tegisbttire.  This  body  promptly  ordered  a  vote  on 
the  third  akemative,  "  Agafant  the  Constitotioii." 

The  free-state  men  ignored  the  alternatives  set  by  the  Leoom|>> 
ton  Convention;  but  they  participated  nevertheless  in  the  pr»> 
visional  election  for  officers  under  the  Lecompton  government, 
capturing  all  offices,  and  then,  the  same  day,  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly against  the  constitution  (Jan.  4, 1858). 

Nevertheless,  Bochanan,  against  the  urgent  counsel  of  (gover- 
nor Denver,  urged  00  Congress  (Feb.  3)  the  admission  of 
Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  Constitution.  He  was  opposed  by 
Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  leader  of  the  Northern  Demo- 
cracy. The  Senate  upheld  the  President;  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voteddown  his  policy ;  and  finally  both  houses  accepted 
the  English  Bill,  by  which  Kansaa  was  virtually  offered  some 
millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  if  she  should  accept  the  Lecomj^ 
ton  Constitution.'  On  the  3tst  of  August  1858,  by  a  vote  of 
1 1 ,300  to  1 788,  Kansas  rented  this  temptation.  I'be  plan  of  the 
Administration  thus  effectually  miacanied,  and  iu  final  result 
was  a  profound  split  in  the  Democratic  party. 

The  free-state  men  framed  an  excellent  anti-slavery  consti- 
tation  at  Leavenworth  in  Marcb-Apxil  1858,  but  the  origins 
of  the  convention  were  illegal  and  their  work  was  still-born. 
On  the  »9th  of  July  1659  still  another  constitution  was  therefore 
framed  at  Wyandotte,  and  on  the  4th  of  October  it  was  ratified 
by  the  people.  Meanwhile  the  Topeka  **  government "  dis- 
appeared, and  also,  with  its  single  purpose  equally  served,  the 
free-state  party,  most  of  it  (once  largely  Democratic)  passing 
into  the  Republican  party,  now  first  organized  in  the  Territory. 
On  the  agth  of  January  1861  Kansas  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
under  the  Wyandotte  Constitution.  The  United  States  Census 
of  i860  gave  her  a  population  of  107,204  inhabitants.  The 
struggle  in  Kansas,  the  first  physical  national  struggle  over 
slavery,  was  of  paramount  importance  in  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Whig  party,  the  firm  establishment  of  an  uncompromisingly 
anti-slavery  party,  the  sectionalization  of  the  Democracy,  and 
the  general  preparation  of  the  country  for  the  Civil  War. 

Drought  and  famine  came  in  i860,  and  then  upon  the  impover- 
ished state  came  the  stram  of  the  Civil  War.  Nevertheless  Kansas 
furnished  proportionally  a  very  large  quota  of  men  to  the  Union 
armies.  MiUtary  operations  within  her  own  borders  were  largely 
confined  to  a  guerrilla  wariare,  carr3ring  on  the  bitter  neighbour- 
hood strifjc  between  Kansas  and  Missouri.  The  Confederate 
officers  began  by  repressing  predatory  plundering  from  Missouri; 
but  after  James  H.  Lane,  with  an  undisciplined  brigade,  had 
crossed  the  border,  sacking,  burning  and  killing  in  his  progress, 
Missouri  "  bushrangers  "  retaliated  in  kind.  Freebooters  trained 
in  Terri torial  licence  had  a  free  hand  on  both  sides.  Kansas  bands 
were  long  the  more  successful.  But  William  C.  Quantrell,  after 
sacking  various  small  Kansas  towns  along  the  Missotiri  river 
(1862-63),  in  August  1S63  took  Lawrence  (q.v.)  and  put  it 
mercilessly  to  fire  and  sword~-the  most  ghastly  episode  in  border 
history.  In  the  autumn  of  1864  the  Confederate  general. 
Sterling  Price,  aiming  to  enter  Kansas  from  Missouri  but  de- 
feated by  General  Pleasanton*s  cavalry,  retreated  southward,  zig- 
zagging on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri-Kansas  line.  This  ended 
for  Kansas  the  border  raids  and  the  war.  Lane  was  probably 
the  first  United  States  officer  to  enlist  negroes  as  soldiers.  Many 
of  them  (and  Indians  too)  fought  bravely  for  the  state.  Indian 
raids  and  wars  troubled  the  state  from  1864  to  1878.  The  tribes 
domidled  in  Kansas  were  rapidly  moved  to  Indian  Territory 
after  1868. 


» The  English  Bill  was  not  a  bribe  to  the  degree  that  It  has  usually 
bee"  considered  to  be,  inasmuch  as  it  "  reduced  the  grant  of  laud 
demanded  by  the  Lecompton  Ordinance  from  33.500,000  acres  to 
3.500JDOO  acres,  and  offered  only  the  normal  cession  to  new  states.  * 
But  this  grant  of  3,500,000  acres  was  conditioned  on  the  acceptance 
of  the  L(Xompton  Constitution,  and  Congress  made  no  promise  of 
any  grant  if  that  Constitution  were  not  adopted.  The  bill  was 
introduced  by  William  Hayden  English  (1823-1896),  a  Democratic 
representative  in  CoogreM  in  1853-1861  (see  Frank  H.  Hoddcr, 
"  Some  Aspects  of  the  English  Bill  for  the  Admission  of  Kansas, 
tn  Ann— I  Rtport  of  Ike  American  Histcrkal^Associatwn  for  the 
Year  1906.  L  201-210).  a        -    .  ^ 
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After  the  Chnl  War  ttt  Republicans  held  nnlntemipted 
supremacy  in  national  elections,  and  almost  as  complete  control 
in  the  state  government,  until  1893.  From  about  1870  onward, 
however,  elements  of  reform  and  of  discontent  were  embodied 
in  a  succession  of  radical  parties  of  protest.  Prohibition  arose 
thus,  was  accepted  by  the  Republicans,  and  passed  into  the  con- 
stitution. Woman  suffrage  became  a  vital  political  issue.  Mudi 
legislation  has  been  passed  to  control  the  railways.  General 
control  of  the  media  of  commerce,  economic  co-operation,  tax 
reform,  banking  reforms,  legislation  against  monopolies,  disposal 
of  state  lands,  legislation  in  aid  of  the  farmer  and  labourer,  have 
been  issues  of  one  party  or  another.  The  movement  of  the 
Patrons  of  Industry  (1874),  growing  into  the  Grange,  Farmers' 
Alliance,  and  finally  into  the  People's  (Populist)  party  (see 
Faxmers'  Movemknt),  was  perhaps  of  greatest  importance.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Democrats  the  Populists  controlled  the 
state  government  in  1 893-1894  and  1896-1898.  These  two 
parties  decidedly  outnumbered  the  Republicans  at  the  polls  from 
1 890- 1 898,  but  they  could  win  only  by  fusion.  In  1893-1893, 
when  the  Populists  elected  the  governor  and  the  Senate,  and 
the  Republicans  (as  the  courts  eventually  determined)  the  House 
of  Representatives,  political  passion  was  so  high  as  to  threaten 
armed  conflicts  in  the  capitaL  The  Australian  ballot  was 
introduced  in  1893.  In  the  decade  following  1880,  struggles  in 
the  western  counties  for  the  location  of  county  seats  (the  bitter- 
est local  political  fights  known  in  western  states)  repeatedly  led 
to  bloodshed  and  the  interference  of  state  militia. 


Andrew  H.  iRecdcr 
Wilson  Shannon 

iohn  W.  Geary 
Lobert  ].  Walker 
James  W.  Denver 
Samuel  Mcdary 
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July?. 
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May  12,  1858-Oct.   10,  '58 

Dec.  18,  1858-Dec  17,  '60 

Acting  Governors  * 

Aggregate 

5  times  (164  days)  Apr.  17,  i85S-Apr.  16,  '57 

78    „    )  Apr.  16,  1857-Dec.  21,  '57 

23    „   )  Dec.  21,  1857-May  12,  '58 

luly  3,  1858-June  16,  '60 

Sept.  II,  1860-Feb.  9,  '61 
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Daniel  Woodson 

Frederick  P.  Stanton  2    , 

James  W.  Denver       I     , 

Hughs.  Walsh         4(5?), 

George  M.  Beebe        2 

State  Governors 
C1ia.r!?i  Robinson  Republican 

Thomas  Camty  „ 

Samuel  J.  Crawford  „ 

N.  Gretn  {to  fiL!  vacancy)  m 

Janiet  M*  Harvey  „ 

Tbomas  A.  Oaltorn  „ 

CMiffie  Tk  Ant  liony  „ 

John  R  St  John 
Georf^  W,  Click  Democrat 

ioha  A,  Martin  Republican 

.ymi^a  O  ►  1 1  u  cnph  rcy  .• 

Lorrnso  D,  U-nrtling  Populist 

Edmund  N.  Mui^rlU  Republican 

Tahii  W.  Lecdy  Democrat -Populist 

W.  E.  Stanley  Republican 

Wilis  J.  Bailey 
EdivitS  W.  Hocb 
Watttr  R.  Stubl^» 


1861-1863 

1863-1865 

1865-1869 

1869  (3  months) 

1869-1873 

1873-1877 

1877-1879 

187^1883 

1883-1885 

1885-1889 

1889-1893 

1893-1895 

1895-1897 

1897-1899 

1899-1903 

1903-1905 

1905-1909 

1909- 


AUTHORITIBS.— Consult  for  physiographic  descripttooa  general 
works  on  the  United  States,  exfrioratton,  surveys.  &c.,  also  paper  by 
George  I.  Adama  in  American  Geographical  Society,  BuUetin  34 
(1902).  pp.  89-104.  Onclimaie  see  iTS.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Kansas  Climate  and  Crop  Service  (monthly,  since  1887).  On  soil  and 
agricultore,  see  Biennial  Reports  (Topeka,  1877  seq.)  of  the  Sute 
Board  of  Agnculture:  Experiment  Station  BuUetin  oi  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College  (ManhatUn) ;  and  statistics  in  the  United  States 
Statistical  AbstraU  (annual,  Washington),  and  Federal  Census 
reports.  On  manufactures  see  Fedeiral  Census  reports;  Kansas 
Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Annual  Report  (1885  scq.);  Kansas 
Inspector  of  Coal  Mines,  Annual  Report  (1887  seq.).  On  administra- 
tion consult  the  Stale  of  Kansas  Blue  Book  (Topeka.  periodical),  and 


'Terms  of  actual  service  in  Kansas,  not  period  of  commissions. 
The  appointment  was  for  four  years*  Rceder  was  removed,  all  the 
others  resigned.  _     .  .  .  .      . 

•Secreuries  of  the  Territory  who  served  as  governors  in  the 
interims  of  gubernatorial  terms  or  when  the  governor  wa»  absent 
from  the  Temtory.  I  n  the  case  of  H.  5.  Walsh  several  dates  caonoC 
be  fixed  with  exactness. 


n^ru  cl  the  varioiu  sratc  oSiem  (Treanorr,  aniitial,  thru  btaaiiJ 
sincciBT^-iflyat  Board  olTrustee*of  Stale  Chan  lies  and  ConpectJuw, 
b»-nnial,  iSjj-iS^fl  «f|,i  Sule  Boanl  €i|  Hcatth,  founded  188^. 
annaaJ,  then  bu-fimal  rri*ort»  swce  1901 -1 90 J ;  Sbtcaii  of  Latwr 
St,Lii^Mc<;,  rounded  i^^S.  annual  rrporla;  JmBatiofi  C&tommkm^ 
or  :  ■  '  ]^<j5,  Annual  rcpoits..  &£.).  On  taxation  sec  R^ptwt  mi 
Bi  i^it  Tclx  Qm>Kiiiwn,€weaUd  1 901  ^'™^ka.  I90i]|.    Ob 

ih  > t  ilie^  state,  see  A,  T .  A nd  reat*  J/i  vtary^fK omwi  tCb»Hb 

ia^3 ; .  t^n^pik^l  iTujmly  by  J.  C.  Ht-bbafd);  D.  W Avilder't  4  taatf  J 
Kan^oj  (Topcbi*  [&75  and  later),  indi»pcnsabk-  lor  nrfereflia: 
L.  \V.  SprinB^i  KG^nmi  {Bostonir  1&85,  in  the  Arocrican  Co<tirno<i> 
wr.xlth  5K:Tic%i)j  Ctwrtcs  Rcibinson,  TAi  Kamat  Cfrnflat  (Nrw  York, 
18*>J);  Eli  Thayer,  Tht  KaKsai  Crusade  {New  \VkK  1S89);  tV 
Ptitfcdingi  iff  tJte  Kaxiai  SiaJe  JiiiierUiil  Scuieiy  (T^fjcka^.  1%l 
wef\X  lull  oT  tlie  itio«t  vtiluaUe  material;  W.  EC.  QjniKlky,  A'^mt 
Ttnitotial  Ciwrwri  ITofseka.  J9«^;  W.  £.  Miller,  The  FmptimM 
Konsas  iCoiMmbu^  O^w  I906),  a  doctoral  diinertatiQin  of  ColitoS^s 
Ufiivcntttyi  arwi  far  the  contTfivefsy  touching  J ohti  Bpu^n,  G.  Wi 
Blown"*  The  Truth  ai  Imi,  Mfmmiicm£esiiif&dJ»kH  Sf/ttph  iHatk' 
font.  111,,  iBSoJk  anrl  W.  E,  ConoclWy*  An  Appeal  U  the  Kf€*f4  .  .  . 
RejNUKi  .  .  .  Ttiinfs  Wriiten  far  ,  .  ,  CkaHet  Rcbin^^^ii  andG^W. 
Bti'irn  [Topct?,  iq<>j),  VV,  C.  Webb's  ReptUdtm*  Betetem  Mf 
in  A'oiijsj,,  CrHtriil  ESKiuyn  of  i8q2»  ^3nd  Leiitlatii*  imr^-'-'-^ 
(Tu;jxl;j.  ici^i,)  iTijival»^  be  mentioned. 

KANSAS  CITY,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Wyandotte 
county,  Kansas,  U.S.A.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  altitude  about  800  ft.  It  is  separated 
from  its  greater  neighbour,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  only  by  the 
state  line,  and  is  the  largest  city  in  the  state.  Pop.  (1890), 
38»3t5;  (1900),  5i,4i8>  o(  whom  6,377  were  foreign-bom  and 
6509  were  negroes;  (1910  census)  83,33X.  It  is  served  by  the 
Union  Pacific,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific,  and  the  Chicago  Great  Western  railways,  and  by 
electric  lines  connecting  with  Leavenworth  and  with  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  There  are  several  bridges  across  the  Kansas 
river.  The  dty  covers  the  low,  level  bottom-land  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  rivers,  and  spreads  over  the  surrotmding  highlands  to 
the  W.,  the  principal  residential  district.  Its  plan  is  r^ular. 
The  first  effective  steps  toward  a  city  park  and  boulevard  s>-stem 
were  taken  in  1907,  when  a  board  of  park  commissioners,  consist- 
ing of  three  members,  was  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  dty 
has  been  divided  into  the  South  Park  District  and  the  North 
Park  District,  and  at  the  close  of  1908  there  were  10  m.  of 
boulevards  and  parks  aggregating  1 60  acres.  A  massive  sled  and- 
concrete  toll  viaduct,  about  i]  m.  in  length,  extends  from  the 
bluffs  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  across  the  Kansas  valley  to  the  bluffy 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  is  used  by  pedestrian^,  vehicles  and 
street  cars.  Ilicre  is  a  fine  public  library  building  given  by 
Andrew  Carnegie.  The  charities  of  the  city  are  co-ordinated 
through  the  assodatcd  charities.  Among  charitable  state-aided 
institutions  are  the  St  Margaret's  hospital  (Roman  Catholic), 
Bethany  hospital  (Methodist),  a  children's  home  (1893),  and, 
for  negroes,  the  Douglass  hospital  training  school  for  nurses 
(i898)'-the  last  the  largest  private  charity  of  the  sUte.  The 
medical  department  of  the  Kansas  state  university,  the  other 
departments  of  which  are  in  Lawrence,  is  in  Kansas  City;  axid 
among  the  other  educational  institutions  of  the  dty  are  the 
Western  university  and  industrial  school  (a  co-educational  scbcxd 
for  negroes),  the  Kansas  City  Baptist  theological  semin&ry 
(1902),  and  the  Kansas  City  university  (Methodist  Protestant, 
1896),  which  had  454 students  in  i9o8-i909and  comprises  Mather 
college  (for  liberal  arts),  Wilson  high  school  (preparatory),  a 
school  of  elocution  and  oratory  (in  Kansas  City,  Mo.),  a  Normal 
School,  Kansas  City  Hahnemann  Medical  College  (in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.),  and  a  school  of  theology.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  the 
Kansas  (State)  school  for  the  blind.  Kansas  City  is  one  of  the 
largest  dties  in  the  country  without  a  drinking  saloon.  Indus- 
trially the  dty  is  important  for  its  stockyards  and  its  meat-packing 
interests.  With  the  exception  of  Chicago,  it  is  the  largest  h've- 
stock  market  in  the  Um'ted  States.  The  product-value  of  the 
dty's  factories  in  1905  was  $96,473,050;  93-5%  consisting  of 
the  product  of  the  wholesale  slaughtering  and  meat-packing 
houses.  Especially  in  the  South-west  markets  Kansas  City 
has  an  advantage. over  Chicago,  St  Louis,  and  other  large  pack- 
ing centres  (except  St  Joseph),  not  only  in  freights,  but  in  its 
situation  among  the  "corn  and  beef  "states;  it  shares  also  the 
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cxtrftordimry  railway  fadUties  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  There 
are  various  important  manufactures,  such  as  soap  and  candles, 
subsidiary  to  the  packing  industry,  and  the  city  has  large  flour 
mills,  railway  and  machine  shops,  and  foundries.  A  large 
cotton-mill,  producing  coarse  fabrics,  was  opened  in  1907. 
Natural  gas  derived  from  the  Kansas  fields  became  available  for 
lighting  and  heating,  and  crude  oil  for  fuel,  19  1906. 

Kansas  City  was  founded  in  1886  by  the  consolidation  of "  old  " 
Kansas  City,  Armourdale  and  Wyandotte  (in  which  Armstrong 
and  Riverview  were  then  included).  Of  these  municipalities 
Wyandotte,  the  oldest,  was  originally  settled  by  the  Wyandotte 
Indians  in  1843;  it  was  platted  and  settled  by  whites  in  1857; 
and  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1858,  and  as  a  city  in  1859.  At 
Wyandotte  were  made  the  first  moves  for  the  Territorial  organi- 
zation of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  During  the  Kansas  struggle 
Wyandotte  was  .a  pro-slavery  town,  while  Quindaro  (i8s6), 
a  few  miles  up  the  Missouri,  was  a  free-state  settlement  and 
Wyandotte's  commercial  rival  until  after  the  Civil  War.  The 
convention  that  framed  the  constitution,  the  Wyandotte  Con- 
stitution, under  which  Kansas  was  admitted  to  the  Union, 
met  here  in  July  1859.  "  Old  "  Kansas  City  was  surveyed  in 
1869  and  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1872  Annourdale  was 
laid  out  in  1880  and  incorporated  in  1882.  The  packing 
interest  was  first  established  in  1867;  the  first  large  packing 
plant  was  that  of  Armour  &  Co.,  which  was  removed  to  what  is 
now  Kansas  City  in  1871.  Kansas  City  adopted  government  by 
commission  in  1909. 

KANSAS  CITY,  a  city  and  port  of  ^ntry  of  Jackson  county, 
Missouri,  U.S.A.,  the  second  in  size  and  importance  in  the  state, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  rivers, 
adjoining  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  235  m.  W.  by  N.  of  St 
Louis.  P6p.  (1890),  132,716;  (1900),  163,752,  of  whom  18,410 
were  foreign  bom  (German,  4816;  Irish,  3507;  Swedish,  1869; 
English,  1863;  English-Canadian,  1369;  Italian,  1034),  and 
17,567  were  negroes;  (1910  census)  248,381.  Kansas  City,  the 
gateway  to  the  South-west,  is  one  of  the  leading  railway  centres 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  served  by  the  Union  Pacific,  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  the  'Frisco  System,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F£,  the  Chicago  Great 
Western,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  the  Chicago  & 
Alton,  the  Wabash,  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  k  Pacific,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  the  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas  &  Western,  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient, 
the  St  Louis,  Kansas  City  &  Colorado,  the  Quincy,  Omaha  & 
Kansas  City,  and  the  St  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  railways,  and 
by  steamboat  lines  to  numerous  river  ports. 

The  present  retail,  oflfice.  and  wholesale  sections  were  once  high 
blufis  and  deep  ravines,  but  through  and  across  these  well  graded 
streets  were  constructed.  South  and  west  of  this  highland, 
along  the  Kansas  river,  is  a  low,  level  tract  occupied  chiefly  by 
railway  yards,  stock  yards,  wholesale  houses  and  manufacturing 
establishments;  north  and  east  of  the  highland  is  a  flat  section, 
the  Missouri  River  bottoms,  occupied  largely  by  manufactories, 
railway  yards,  grain  elevators  and  homes  of  employes.  Much 
high  and  dry  "  made  "  land  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  river 
flood-plain.  Two  great  railway  bridges  across  the  Missouri, 
many  smaller  bridges  across  the  Kansas,  and  a  great  inter- 
sute  toll  viaduct  extending  from  bluff  to  bluff  across  the  valley 
of  the  latter  river,  lie  within  the  metropolitan  area  of  the  two 
cities.  The  streets  of  the  Missouri  city  are  generally  wide 
and  excellently  paved.  The  city-hall  (1890-1893),  the  court- 
house (1888-1892),  and  the  Federal  Building  (1892-1900)  are 
the  most  imposing  of  the  public  buildings.  A  convention 
hall,  314  ft.  long  and  198  ft.  wide,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
about  15,000,  is  covered  by  a  steel-frame  roof  without  a  column 
for  its  support;  the  exterior  of  the  walls  is  cut  stone  and  brick. 
The  building  was  erected  within  three  months,  to  replace  one 
destroyed  by  fire,  for  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
which  met  here  on  the  4th  of  July  1900.  The  Public  Library 
with  walls  of  white  limestone  and  Texas  granite,  contained  (1908) 
95,000  voluroo.  The  Congregatiqnal,  the  Calvary  Baptist,  the 
Second  Presbyterian,  the  Independence  Avenue  Chcistiao,  the 


Independence  Avenue  Methodist,  and  the  Second  Christian 
Science  churches  are  the  finest  church  buildings.  The  board 
of  trade  building,  the  buQding  of  the  Star  newspaper,  and  several 
krge  office  buildings  (including  the  Scarritt,  Long,  and  New 
York  Life  Insurance  buildings)  are  worthy  of  mention. 

Kansas  City  has  over  2000  acres  in  pubUc  parks;  but  Swope 
Park,  oonUining  1354  acres,  lies  south  of  the  dty  limits.  The 
others  are  distributed  with  a  design  to  give  each  section  a  recrea- 
tion ground  within  easy  walking  distance,  and  all  (including 
Swope)  are  connected  by  parkways,  boulevards  and  street-car 
lines.  The  Paseo  Parkway,  250  ft.  wide,  extends  from  N.  to  S. 
through  the  centre  of  the  city  for  a  distance  of  2I  m.,  and  adjoin- 
ing it  near  its  middle  is  the  Parade,  or  principal  playground. 
The  city  has  eight  cemeteries,  the  largest  of  which  are  Union, 
Elmwood,  Mt  Washington,  St  Mary's  and  Forest  Hill.  The 
charitable  institutions  and  professional  schools  included  in  1908 
about  thirty  hospitals,  sevenl  children's  homes  and  homes  for 
the  aged,  an  industrisil  home,  the  Kansas  City  school  of  law, 
the  University  medical  college,  and  the  Scarritt  training  school 
The  dty  has  an  excellent  public  school  system.  A  Methodist 
Episcopal  institutional  church,  admirably  equipped,  was  opened 
in  1906.  The  dty  has  a  juvenile  court,  and  maintains  a  free 
employment  bureau. 

Kansas  City  is  primarily  a  commercial  centre,  and  its  trade  in 
livestock,  grain  and  agricultural  implements  is  especially  large. 
The  annual  pure-bred  livestock  show  is  of  national  importance. 
The  city's  factory  product  increased  from  $23,588,653  in  1900 
to  $35,573,049  »n  190S.  or  50-8  %.  Natural  gas  and  crude 
petroleum  from  Kansas  fields  became  of  industrial  importance 
about  1906.  Natural  gas  is  used  to  light  the  residence  streets 
and  to  heat  many  of  the  residences. 

Kansas  City  is  one  of  the  few  cities  in  the  United  States  era- 
powered  to  frame  its  own  charter.  The  first  was  adopted  in 
1875  and  the  second  in  1889.  In  1905  a  new  charter,  drawn  on 
the  lines  of  the  model  "  municipal  program  "  advocated  by  the 
National  Municipal  League,  was  submitted  to  popular  vote,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  influence  of  the  saloons  and  other  special 
interests.  The  charter  of  1908  is  a  revision  of  this  proposed 
charter  of  1905  with  the  objectionable  features  eliminated;  it 
was  adopted  by  a  large  majority  vote.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  charter  of  1908  the  people  elect  a  mayor,  dty  treasurer, 
city  comptroller,  and  judges  of  the  municipal  court,  each  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  The  legislative  body  is  the  common  council 
composed  of  two  houses,  each  having  as  many  members  as  there 
are  wards  in  the  city— 14  in  1908.  The  members  of  the  lower 
house  are  elected,  one  by  each  ward,  in  the  spring  of  each  even 
numbered  year.  The  upper  house  members  are  elected  by  the  dty 
at  large  and  serve  four  years.  A  board  of  public  works,  board 
of  park  commissioners,  board  of  fire  and  water  commissioners, 
a  board  of  civil  service,  a  city  counsellor,  a  city  auditor,  a  dty 
assessor,  a  purchasing  agent,  and  subordinate  officers,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor,  without  confirmation  by  the  common 
council.  A  non-partisan  board  composed  of  dtizcns  who  must 
not  be  physicians  has  general  control  of  the  city's  hospitals  and 
health  department.  A  new  hospital  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million 
dollars  was  completed  in  1908.  The  charter  provides  for  a 
referendum  vote  on  franchises,  which  may  be  ordered  by  the 
council  or  by  petition  of  the  people,  the  signatures  of  20%  of  the 
registered  voters  being  sufficient  to  force  such  election.  Public 
work  may  be  prevented  by  remonstrance  of  interested  property 
owners  except  in  certain  instances,  when  the  city,  by  vote  of  the 
people,  may  overrule  all  remonst  ranees.  A  civic  league  attempts 
to  give  a  non-partisan  estimate  of  all  munidpal  candidates. 
The  juvenile  court,  the  arts  and  tenement  commissions,  the 
municipal  employment  bureau,  and  a  park  board  are  provided 
for  by  the  charter.  All  the  members  of  the  city  board  of 
election  commissioners  and  a  majority  of  the  police  board  are 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state;  and  the  police  control 
the  grant  of  liquor  licences.  The  dty  is  supplied  with  water 
drawn  from  the  Missouri  river  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas 
or  Kaw  (which  is  used  as  a  sewer  by  Kansas  City,  Kan.); 
the   main   pumping   station    and   settling    basins  being   ^' 
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Quindaro,  sevenl  miles  up  the  river  in  Kansas;  whence  the  water 
is  carried  beneath  the  Kansas,  through  a  tunnel,  to  a  high-pres- 
sure distributing  station  in  the  west  bottoms.  The  waterworks 
(direct  pressure  system)  were  acquired  by  the  city  in  1895.  Ail 
other  public  services  are  in  private  hands.  The  street-railway 
service  is  based  on  a  universal  s-cent  transfer  thtoughout  the 
metropolitan  area.  Some  of  the  first  overhead  electric  trolleys 
used  in  the  United  Sutes  were  used  here  in  1885. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  within  the  present  limits  of 
Kansas  City,  which  took  its  name  from  Kainsas  river,*  was 
established  by  French  fur  traders  about  1821.  Westport,  a 
little  inland  town— platted  1833,  a  city  1857,  merged  in 
Kansas  City  in  1899-— now  a  fashionable  residence  district 
of  Kansas  City— was  a  rival  of  Independence  in  the  Santa  F6 
trade  which  she  gained  almost  in  loto  in  1844  when  the  great 
Missouri  flood  (the  greatest  the  river  has  known)  destroyed 
the  river  bnding  utilized  by  Independence.  Meanwhile,  what 
is  now  Kansas  City,  and  was  then  Westport  Landing,  being  on 
the  river  where  a  swift  current  wore  a  rocky  shore,  steadily 
increased  in  importance  and  overshadowed  Westport.  But  in 
1838  lots  were  surveyed  and  the  name  changed  to  the  Town  of 
Kansas.  It  was  officially  organized  in  part  in  1847,  formally 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1850,  chartered  under  its  present  name 
in  1853,  rechartered  in  1875,  in  1889  and  in  1908.  Before  1850 
it  was  practically  the  exclusive  eastern  terminus  on  the  river  for 
the  Santa  F6  trade,'  and  a  great  outfitting  point  for  Californian 
emigrants.  The  history  of  this  border  trade  is  full  of  picturesque 
colour.  During  the  Civil  War  both  Independence  and  Westport 
were  the  scene  of  battles,  Kansas  City  escaped,  but  her  trade 
went  to  Leavenworth,  where  it  had  the  protection  of  an  army 
post  and  a  quiet  frontier.  After  the  war  the  railways  came, 
uking  away  the  traflk  to  Santa  F£,  and  other  cities  farther  up 
the  Missouri  river  took  over  the  trade  to  its  upper  valley.    In 

1866  Kansas  City  was  entered  by  the  first  railway  from  St  Louis; 

1867  saw  the  beginning  of  the  packing  industry,  in  18693  railway 
bridge  across  the  Missouri  assured  it  predominance  over  Leaven- 
worth and  St  Joseph;  and  since  that  lime — save  for  a  depression 
shortly  after  1890,  following  a  real-estate  boom — the  material 
progress  of  the  city  has  been  remarkable;  the  population  in- 
creased from  4418  in  i860  to  32,260  in  1870,  55.785  in  1880,  and 
I32»7i6  in  1890. 

See  T.  S.  Case  (cd.).  History  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri  (Syracuie. 
1888):  William  Griffitb,  History  of  Kansas  City  (Kansas  City.  1900): 
for  industrial  history,  the  Greater  Kansas  City  Yearbook  (1907  scq  ); 
for  all  features  of  municipal  interest,  the  Kansas  Cilv  Annual 
(Kansas  City,  1907  seq-).  prepared  for  the  Business  Men's  League. 

KANSK,  a  town  of  eastern  Siberia,  in  the  government  of 
Yeniseisk,  151  m.  by  rail  E.  of  Krasnoyarsk,  on  the  Kan  River, 
a  tributary  of  the  Yenisei,  and  on  the  Siberian  highway.  Pop. 
(1897),  7504.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  a  district  in  which  gold 
is  found,  but  lies  on  low  ground  subject  to  inundation  by  the 
river. 

KAK-SUH,  a  north-western  province  of  China,  bounded  N.  by 
Mongolia,  E.  by  Sben-si,  S.  by  Szech'uen,  W.  by  Tibet  and  N.W. 
by  Turkestan.  The  boundary  on  the  N.  remains  undefined,  but 
the  province  may  be  said  to  occupy  the  territory  lying  between 
32*  30'  and  40"  N.,  and  108°  and  ^°  20'  E.,  and  to  contain  about 
260,009sq.m.  Thepopulationisestimaled at  9,800,000.  Western 
Kan-suh  is  mountainous,  and  largely  a  wilderness  of  sand  and 
snow,  but  east  of  the  Hwang-ho  the  country  is  cultivated.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Hwang-ho.  and  in  the  mountains  to  the 
south  of  Lanchow  Fu  rises  the  Wci-ho,  which  traverses  Shen-si 
and  flows  into  the  Hwang>ho  at  Tung-kwan.  The  chief  producu 
'  Kansas" — in  archaic  variants  of  spelling  and  pronunciation. 


•  Kansaw. "  and  still  called,  locally  and  colloquially,  the  *'  Kaw." 

*  Before  Kansas  Ciiy,  first  Old  Franklin  (opposite  Boonville),  then 
Ft.  Osage,  Liberty.  Sibley,  Lexington.  Independence  and  WcstjKjrt 


*  Before  Kansas  Ciiy, 
/t.  Osage,  Liberty.  Sibley.  „      .  . 

had  successively  been  abandoned  as  terminals,  as  the  transfer* 
point  from  boat  to  prairie  caravan  was  moved  steadily  up  the 
Missouri.  Whisky,  groceries,  prints  and  notions  were  staoles  sent 
to  Santa  F6:  wool,  buffalo  robes  and  dried  buffalo  meat.  Mexican 
silver  coin,  gold  and  silver  dust  and  ore  came  in  return.  In  i860 
the  trade  employed  3000  wagons  and  7000  men.  and  amounted  to 
millions  of  dollars  in  value.. 


of  Kan-suh  are  doth,  horse  hides,  a  kind  of  cord  Vke  butter  whkk 
IS  known  by  the  Mongols  under  the  name  of  vii/a,  musk,  plumi, 
onions,  dates,  sweet  melons  and  medicines.    (See  CmNA.) 

KANT.  milANUEL  (1724-1804),  German  phikKopber.  was 
born  at  Kbnigsberg  on  the  22nd  of  April  1724.  His  grandfather 
was  an  emigrant  from  Scotland,  and  the  name  Cant  i$  not  un- 
common in  the  north  of  Scotland,  whence  the  family  is  said  to 
have  come.  His  father  was  a  saddler  in  KOnigsberg,  then  a 
stronghold  of  Pietism,  to  the  strong  influence  of  which  Kant  was 
subjected  in  his  early  years.  In  his  tenth  year  be  was  entered 
at  the  Collegium  Fredencianum  with  the  definite  view  of  studying 
theology.  His  inclination  at  this  time  was  towards  classics,  and 
he  was  recognized,  with  his  school-fellow,  David  Ruhnken,  as 
among  the  most  promising  classical  scholars  of  the  college.  His 
taste  for  the  greater  Latin  authors,  particularly  Lucretius,  was 
never  lost,  and  he  acquired  at  school  an  unvsual  facility  In  Latin 
composition.  With  Greek  authors  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  equally  familiar.  During  his  university  course,  which 
began  in  1740,  Kant  was  principally  attracted  towards  mathe- 
matics and  physics.  The  lectures  on  classics  do  not  seem  to  have 
satisfied  him,  and,  though  he  attended  courses  on  theology,  and 
even  preached  on  one  or  two  occasions,  he  appears  finally  to  have 
given  up  the  intention  of  entering  the  Church.  The  last  years 
of  his  university  studies  were  much  disturbed  by  poverty.  His 
father  died  in  1746,  and  for  nine  years  he  was  compelled  to 
earn  his  own  living  as  a  private  tutor.  Although  he  disliked 
the  life  and  was  not  specially  qualified  for  it — as  he  used  to  say 
regarding  the  excellent  precepts  of  hb  PUdagogiJt,  he  was  never 
able  to  apply  them— yet  he  added  to  his  other  accompliahmenta 
a  grace  and  polish  which  he  displayed  ever  afterwards  to  a 
degree  somewhat  unusual  in  a  philosopher  by  profession. 

In  1755  Kant  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  (iount  KayserHng. 
By  the  kindness  of  1^  friend  named  Richter,  he  was  enabled  10 
resume  his  university  career,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he 
graduated  as  doctor  and  qualified  as  privatdocent.  For  fifteen 
years  he  continued  to  labour  in  this  position,  his  fame  as  writer 
and  lecturer  steadily  increasing.  Though  twice  he  failed  to 
obtain  a  professorship  at  Kdnlgsberg,  he  steadily  refused  ap- 
pointments elsewhere.  The  only  academic  preferment  received 
by  him  during  the  lengthy  probation  was  the  post  of  tmder- 
librarian  (1766).  His  lectures,  at  first  mainly  upon  physics, 
gradually  expanded  until  nearly  all  descriptions  <k  philosopiiy 
were  included  under  them. 

In  1770  he  obtained  the  chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics  at 
Kdnigsberg>  and  delivered  as  his  inaugural  address  the  disserta- 
tion De  mundi  sensihilts  et  intdligibUis  forma  H  pnnetptis. 
Eleven  years  bter  appeared  the  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason,  the  work 
towards  which  he  had  been  steadily  advancing,  and  of  which  aO 
his  later  writings  are  developments.  In  1783  he  published  the 
Prolegomena,  intended  as  an  introduclbn  to  the  Kriitk,  which 
had  been  found  to  stand  in  need  of  some  explanatory  comment. 
A  second  edition  of  the  Kritik,  with  some  modifications,  a^ieared 
in  1787,  after  which  it  remained  unaltered. 

In  spite  of  its  frequent  obscurity,  its  novel  terminology,  and 
its  declared  opposition  to  prevailing  systems,  the  Kantian  phik>> 
sophy  made  rapid  progress  in  Germany.  In  the  course  of  tea 
or  twelve  years  from  the  publication  of  the  Kritik  0/  Pure  Reasffm, 
it  was  expounded  in  all  the  leading  universities,  and  it  even 
penetrated  into  the  schools  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Such  men 
as  J.  Schulz  in  Kdnigsberg,  J.  G.  Kiesewetter  m  Berlin,  Ja^ob 
in  Halle,  Bom  and  A.  L.  Heydenreich  in  Leipzig.  K.  L.  Rcinhold 
and  E.  Schmid  in  Jena,  Buhle  in  Gdtlingen.  Tenncmann  in 
Marburg,  and  Snell  in  Giessen,-  with  many  others,  made  it  ibe 
basis  of  their  philosophical  teaching,  while  theologians  like 
Tieftrunk,  Stftudlin,  and  Ammon  eagerly  applied  it  to  Chnstian 
doctrine  and  morality.  Young  men  flocked  to  K5nigsberg  as  to 
a  shrine  of  philosophy.  The  Prussian  Government  even  under- 
took the  expense  of  their  support.  Kant  was  hailed  by  soote 
as  a  second  Messiah.  He  was  consulted  as  an  oracle  on  all 
questions  of  casuistry — as,  for  example,  on  the  lawfulness  of 
inoculation  for  the  small-pox.  This  universal  homage  for  a  Ions 
time  left  Kant  unaflectedi  it  was  only  in  his  later  years  that  he 
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spoke  of  his  system  as  the  Ihnlt  of  philosophy,  and  resented  all 
further  progress.  He  still  pursued  his  quiol  round  of  lecturing 
and  authorship,  and  contributed  from  time  to  time  papers  to 
the  literary  journals.  Of  these,  among  the  most  remarkable  wais 
his  review  of  Herder's  Philosophy  oj.  History,  which  greatly 
exasperated  that  author,  and  led  to  a  violent  act  of  retaliation 
some  years  after  in  his  Mctakritik  of  Pure  Reason.,  Schiller  at 
this  period  in  vain  sought  to  engage  Kant  upon  his  Horcn.  He 
remained  true  to  the  BerHn  Journal,  in  which  most  of  his 
criticisms  appeared. 

In  1793  Kant,  in  the  full  height  of  his  reputation,  was  involved 
in  a  collision  with  the  Government  on  the  question  of  his  religious 
doctrines.  Naturally  his  philosophy  had  excited  the  declared 
opposition  of  all  adherents  of  historical  Christianity,  since  its 
plain  tendency  was  towards  a  moral  rationalism,  and  it  could  not 
be  reconciled  to  the  literal  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
It  would  have  been  much  better  to  permit  his  exposition  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion  to  enjoy  the  same  literary  rights  as  his 
earlier  works,  since  Kant  could  not  be  interdicted  without  first 
silencing  a  multitude  of  theologians  who  were  at  least  equally 
separated  from  positive  Christianity.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, judged  otherwise;  and  after  the  first  part  of  his  book,  On 
Religion  tvilkin  the  Limits  of  Reason  alone,  had  appeared  in  the 
Berlin  Journal,  the  publication  of  the  remainder,  which  treats 
in  a  more  rationalizing  style  of  the  peculiarities  of  Christianity, 
was  forbidden.  Kant,  thus  shut  out  from  Berlin,  availed  himself 
of  his  local  privilege,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  the  theological 
faculty  of  his  own  university,  published  the  full  work  in  Kdnigs* 
berg.  The  Government,  probably  influenced  as  much  by  hatred 
and  fear  of  the  French  Revolution,  of  which  Kant  was  supposed 
to  be  a  partisan^  as  by  love  of  orthodoxy,  resented  the  act;  and 
a  secret  cabinet  order  was  received  by  him  intimating  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  king,  Frederick  William  II ,  and  exacting  a  pledge 
not  to  lecture  or  write  at  all  on  religious  subjects  in  future.  With 
this  mandate  Kant,  after  a  struggle,  complied,  and  kept  his 
engagement  till  1797,  when  the  death  of  the  king,  according  to 
bis  construction  of  his  promise,  set  him  free.  This  incident,  how- 
ever, produced  a  very  unfavourable  effect  on  his  spirits.  He 
withdrew  in  1 794  f<rom  society;  next  year  he  gave  up  all  his  classes 
but  one  public  lecture  on  logic  or  metaphysics;  and  in  1 797,  before 
the  removal  of  the  interdict  on  his  theological  teaching,  he  ceased 
altogether  his  public  labours,  after  an  academic  course  of  forty- 
two  years.  He  previously,  in  the  same  year,  finished  his  treatises 
on  the  Metaphysics  of  Ethics,  which,  with  his  Anthropology,  com- 
pleted in  1798,  were  the  last  considerable  works  that  he  revised 
wi  t  h  his  own  hand.  His  Lectures  on  Logic,  on  Physical  Geography, 
on  Paedagogics,  were  edited  during  his  lifetime  by  his  friends  and 
pupils.  By  way  of  asserting  his  right  to  resume  theological 
disquisition,  he. also  issued  in  1798  his  Strife  of  the  Faculties,  in 
which  all  the  strongest  points  of  his  work  on  religion  were  urged 
afresh,  and  the  correspondence  that  had  passed  between  himsel/ 
and  his  censors  was  given  to  the  world. 

From  the  date  of  his  retirement  from  the  chair  Kant  dech'ned 
in  strength,  and  gave  tokens  of  intellectual  decay.  His  memory 
began  to  fail,  and  a  large  work  at  which  he  wrought  night  and 
day.  on  the  connexion  between  physics  and  metaphysics,  was 
found  to  be  Only  a  repetition  of  his  already  published  doctrines. 
After  1802,  finding  himself  attacked  with  a  weakness  in  the  limbs 
attended  with  frequent  fits  of  falling,  he  mitigated  the  Spartan 
severity  of  his  life,  and  consented  to  receive  medical  advice.  A 
constant  restlessness  oppressed  him;  his  sight  gave  way;  his 
conversation  became  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  metaphors, 
and  it  was  only  at  intervals  that  gleams  of  his  former  power 
broke  out,  especially  when  some  old  chord  of  association  was 
struck  in  natural  science  or  physical  geography.  A  few  days 
before  his  decease,  with  a  great  effort  he  thanked  his  medical 
attendant  for  his  visits  in  the  words,  "  I  have  not  yet  lost  my 
feeling  for  humanity."  On  the  X2th  of  February  1804  he  died, 
having  almost  completed  his  eightieth  year.  His  stature  was 
small,  and  bis  appearance  feeble.  He  was  little  more  than  five 
feet  high;  his  breast  was  almost  concave,  and,  like  Schleier- 
macher,  he  was  deformed  in  the  right  shoulder.    His  senses  were 


qufck  and  delicate;  and,  though  of  weak  constitution,  he  escaped 
by  strict  regimen  all  serious  illness.' 

His  life  was  arranged  with  mechanical  regularity;  and,  as  he 
never  married,  he  kept  the  habits  of  his  studious  youth  to  old 
age.  His  man-servant,  who  awoke  him  summer  and  winter  at 
five  o'clock,  testified  that  he  had  not  once  failed  in  thirty  jrears 
to  respond  to  the  call.  After  rising  he  studied  for  two  hours, 
then  lectured  other  two,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  forenoon,  till 
one,  at  his  desk.  He  then  dined  at  a  restaurant,  which  he  fre- 
quently changed,  to  avoid  the  influx  of  strangers,  who  crowded 
to  see  and  hear  him.  This  was  his  only  regular  meal;  and  he 
often  prok>nged  the  conversation  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  He 
then  walked  oot  for  at  least  an  hour  in  all  weathers,  and  spent 
the  evening  in  tighter  reading,  except  an  hour  or  two  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  his  next  day's  lectures,  after  which  he 
retired  between  nine  and  ten  to  rest.  In  his  earlier  years  he  often 
spent  his  evenings  in  general  society,  where  his  knowledge  and 
conversational  talents  made  him  the  Ufe  of  every  party.  He  was 
e&pccially  intimate  with  the  families  of  two  English  merchants 
of  the  name  of  Green  and  Motherby,  where  he  found  many 
opportunities  of  meeting  ship-captains,  and  other  travelled 
persons,  and  thus  gratifying  his  passion  for  physical  geography. 
This  social  circle  included  also  the  celebrated  J.  G.  Hamann,  the 
friend  of  Herder  and  Jacobi,  who  was  thus  a  mediator  between 
Kant  and  these  philosophical  adversaries. 

Kant's  reading  was  of  the  most  extensive  and  miscellaneous 
kind.  He  cared  comparatively  little  for  the  history  of  specula- 
tion, but  his  acquaintance  with  books  of  science,  general  history, 
travels  and  belles  lettres  was  boundless.  He  was  well  versed  in 
English  literature,  chiefly  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  and  had  read 
English  philosophy  from  Locke  to  Hume,  and  the  Scottish  school. 
He  was  at  home  in  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  but  had  little  or  no 
acquaintance  with  the  French  sensational  philosophy.  He  was 
familiar  with  all  German  literature  up  to  the  date  of  his  Kritik. 
but  ceased  to  follow  it  in  its  great  development  by  Goethe  and 
Schiller.  It  was  his  habit  to  obtain  books  in  sheets  from  his 
publishers  Kanter  and  Nicolovius;  and  be  read  over  for  many 
years  all  the  new  works  in  their  catalogue,  in  order  to  keep  abreast 
of  universal  knowledge.  He  was  fond  of  newspapers  and  works 
on  politics;  and  this  was  the  only  kind  of  reading  that  could 
interrupt  his  studies  in  philosophy. 

As  a  lecturer,  Kant  avoided  altogether  that  rigidstyle  in  which 
his  books. were  written.  He  sat  behind  a  low  desk,  with  a  few 
jottings  on  slips  of  paper,  or  textbooks  marked  on  the  margin, 
before  him,  and  delivered  an  extemporaneous  address,  opening 
up  the  subject  by  partial  gUmpses,  and  with  many  anecdotes  or 
familiar  illustrations,  till  a  complete  idea  of  it  was  presented.' 
His  voice  was  extremely  weak,  but  sometimes  rose  into  eloquence, 
and  always  commanded  perfect  silence.  Though  kind  to  his 
students,  he  refused  to  remit  their  fees,  as  this,  he  thought,  would 
discourage  independence.  It  was  another  principle  that  his 
chief  exertions  should  be  bestowed  on  the  intermediate  class  of 
talent,  as  the  geniuses  would  help  themselves,  and  the  dunces 
were  beyond  remedy. 

Simple,  honourable,  truthful,  kind-hearted  and  high-minded 
as  Kant  was  in  all  moral  respects,  he  was  somewhat  deficient  in 
theregion  of  sentiment.  He  had  little  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiss 
of  nature,  and  indeed  never  sailed  out  into  the  Baltic,  or  travelled 
more  t  han  40  miles  from  Kbnigsberg.  M  usic  he  disregarded,  and 
all  poetry  that  was  more  than  sententious  prose.  His  ethics  have 
been  reproached  with  some  justice  as  settmg  up  too  low  an  ideal 
for  the  female  sex.  Though  faithful  in  a  high  degree  to  the  duties 
of  friendship,  he  could  not  bear  to  visit  his  friends  in  sickness, 
and  after  their  death  he  repressed  all  alhision  to  their  memory. 
His  engrossing  intellectual  labours  no  doubt  tended  somewhat 
to  harden  his  character;  and  in  his  zeal  for  rectitude  of  purpose 
he  forgot  the  part  which  affection  and  sentiment  roust  ever  play 
in  the  human  constitution. 

On  the  lalh  of  February  1904,  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Kant's  death,  a  Kantian  society  (Kantgesellsrhafl)  was  formed 
at  Halle  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  H.  Vaihinger  to 
promote  Kantian  studies.    In  i9p$ti^bad_an,annual  membership 
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oi  iqi;  It  supports  ihc  pFtlodicaJ  Kantsimdka  (tountkd  1896; 

The  Wwnwos  of  Kant 

No  Cither  thitikef  of  mcidcrn  timcft  lu»  been  ihrtHJcWut  tits  work 
£o  peneinitFd  iwkh  the  fuiKJamcnL^I  conct-piian^  uf  pUy^ic-iJ  ^k^rtn^ 
no  other  has  bc«n  dble  to  hold  with  fiuqh  hrmn^a  t\it  hakdte 
be[  vfccn  empirical  and  tpcculailvc-  tdea^.  Beyond  aI|  iquc^tioA  much 
of  the  intluencre  which  the  critica]  phitciiAphy  hA$  ejKcrci^«d,  and 
ccKTLLlnucj,  to  excTcLsc  must  be  a^icnb^  to  tJm  ctMrnclCf  i^iic  kviiiire 
in  the  tr^lnlog  al  it^  great  author. 

Thc^  cafly  wrltJnff*  of  Kant  are  aHmost  wictiout  excoption  on 
qut^ttona  of  phyucaJ  sdenee  Jc  wa»  onli^  by  degrees  that  philo- 
»c>phicail  probtcmj  bcgJio  to  png:ae«  hii  attcniion,  and  that  the  main 
jiH^rlbn  oi  hh  JUcrary  activity  wat  tuiBed  towards  them*  The 
le>Uciivin^  arc  the  niMt  iiQporta,fit  of  the  works  which  bear  directly 
on  physical  tCMfnte, 

;^n  e:M$ay  tJi'-jling;  with  the  fjmoui  diiputc  bcfw^n  the  Cartefiians^ 
4nd  L^junii^ians  rc^rditij;:  the  TApreaaton  for  the  untouni  iff  a  fafij^^ 
Aitcording  to  the  Cjirtcsiiinsp  this  quantity  wa»  direct  I)- propoiH  10  rid  t 
to  vdetcitv;  jfflccording  to  their  opponent ip  it  varied  With  the  sqiij^e 
of  the  velocfty.  The  dispyie  has  now  loit  Its  jnteresi^  for  ph;^9icisis 
havu  le^racd  ta  di^tirtguish  aoctii^tdy  the  twty  quantitiei  whkh  arc 
vaguely  included  undtT  the  otpr^^^Aion  umount  tif  foratt  attd  coiisir- 
qucntly  h*vc  been  abtc  to  sEiow  in  whjit  each  jjarty  vjis  correct  and 
in  what  it  was  in  error.  ICint's  ca$ay,  with  aotne  uHaciDUi  explana- 
iion»  and  diviaioTis,  criltciz^  acutely  the  ar|imient!s  ol  the  Leil>- 
ululans,  and  concludei  with  an  attctntit  to  «now  that  both  modca 
of  eiprcssbrt  nrc  c^jrirect  when  coTfecily  limitCHl and  intcrprctaJ. 

a.  IFAe/Acr  /Ae  ivz^/A  in  Us  Revdutiifn  hm  cxpefifnfid  wnw  Change 
iinct  iht  Birlftsi  Times  (t7S4i  ed-  ami  ttans.,  W,  Ha^Lie,  1900. 
A'ai*rV  Ct*Jwioj!Oflf;i':  cf.  Lord  Ktkin  in  Tki  Arc  fif  the  Earth,  lftfJ7. 
p.  7).  Tn  thii  brief  tTSsay  Kant  throwrs  out  a  notion,  which  has  iinc*^ 
btt'Ji  rattled  out,  in  i|{nQraaceor  Kant*£  rvioritv,  by  Delaunay(iaC»S) 
ami  Adatn^^  He  points  om  ih.it  the  action  of  the  moon  ici  nii^ing 
I  he  waters  ii[  the  earth  inii«  hiivc  a  iecondary  effect  in  the  slight 
ntsftLttifJO  eif  the  mrth'a  itiotli^fCi^  iund  refers  to  a  tim-ilar  aiuse  the 
fjiit  that  the  Binon  lums  olway*  thn  same  luce  to  the  earth- 

j»  AMgtMfitii  Ni^itiFieuhtikU  xfldf  Th^ohe  dm  Himmdi,  published 
AtHifiymously  in  1755  (4ch  cd.  iBoB;  irpubU&hcd  H.  Ebett,  i«90). 
In  imsnotiairkabk  wofic  Kant,  procccdirt^  froini  the  Newtonian 
co^cTpiioi!  of  the  solar ^ystemir  eictendi  hts  considerattciin  to  the 
eniirr  ilJere^l  Bystcnit  poinii  out  how  the  whole  may  be  fnixiliantcally 
K-garded,  aiiid  throw-out  the  imjx«rtant  Epeculation  iivbich  hasfince 
rtceived  the  title  of  the  nebular  hypothejiis.  In  $ome  d^naiEs^  such 
*.|.  a£  the  reigarding  of  the  motion  of  the  cnlire  wLir  svstem  as 
portion  of  the  eenertit  co^mical  ni^haniim,  he  had  prccitTcetsor^, 
aiDonf  other;,  Thon«{i^  Wright  ol  Durham,  but  the  worlii  sa  a  who4'e 
contHiins  a  won^fuHy  acute  antidptiori  of  much  that  wai  attci^ 
ward!^  carried  out  by  Herschi;!  and  Lipbce.  The  hypnhjad«  of  the 
odrinal  nebular  condition  of  the  system,  with  the  consequent 
CKplaojitioii  of  the  ^1^0 1  phencpmena  of  planetary  Formations  dtit) 
i3ioveifiefit«  of  ihe  saie1Ii.t£ii  And  rinfi,  ja  iinquestion:^bly  to  tie 
Ai^iftned  to  KauL  (Oji  thik  qiit'stioa  i^a?  discu^oo  la  W*  llastic's 
Kanti  CoitTHfi^ony,  At  alsove,) 

4.  M&iitatwntim  ^nrtmdam  tU  ij;iir  sucrincia  tklfnmHa  (1755): 
An  inaitgwnii  dissttlatiafi,  cutttaining  little  beyond  the  nott&n  that 
btidiisa  operate  on  one  urMutlwr  thr&tfflh  the  tnedium  o^  a  uniformly 
dilliificd»  clastic  and  Btibtte  matter  U'thef)  «hich  is.  the  underlying 
f Ljb(l.if)oe  of  Ileal  nnd  liifht.  Both  he;it  4nd  light  are  regarded  ha 
vibrationi  of  this.  diffta?T«vl  trthern 

5.  On  tk*  Causa  t^f  EntiUquokit  (175^;  Diuripiittn  nf  the  Bank- 
amk£  a/  J73S  (iJSG);  Cottiidsmlim  a/  some  Rutniiy  Bxptrianud 
EaiTikavAkiti  (1756). 

6.  Expianaiory  Kt marks  on  iitThtory  ^f  ika  Winds  (1756).  In 
this  bncf  tract,  rCant,  apparently  In  entire  ly^nctraisice  of  tht  e?ip1ana' 
tfon  Riven  in  1735  by  Hadlcy,  poinij  out  how  the  varyinx  velocity  of 
fotation  of  the  successive  aoncs  of  the  earth'*  surfiice  lurnisbies  a  lucy 
to  the  phenumona  of  periodic  winder  Hi*  theory  is  in  ale^oit  entire 
agreement  with  ih^it  now  recei^vd»  See  the  paralTd  i.taicmiL'nt!. 
from  Kanr'»  tract  and  Dove's  cstiy  on  the  influence  of  tlie  r^Ji-ition 
of  che  earth  on.  the  flow  of  in  fltmosphere  (183s),  yivcn  in  Zcllncr'a 
wot k,  Uehtr  dU  /h'atjtr  dtt  drmetfa.  pp.  477-4B2, 

7*  On  Ike  Dt^cntit  Eni^i  iff  Mcti  (17751;  Ddtrmlmi'wft  of  iht 
Nctipt  of  a  Ifutnan  KofiS  {I7iS5);  CaMJctfufiil  BcitHttiftg  of  Httntan 
Ihsttfty  hjM}:  three  trsCie  contaitiing  nome  fXKnts  of  ifi(efe«  as 
ntJirdii  the  empirical  ttounds  for  Kant^«  doctrine  of  tdedogy. 
kcfcri'itcc  will  be  maiie  to  them  in  the  notice  of  the  Kfink  «/ 

I.  OtHkfVddinoci  iH  ike  Moon  (f  785) ;  On  ihg  Jnjluttiec  ffike  Moon 
m  iki  Wialker  U7^i-  The  second  d  these  contain*  a  rfmarkiiblc 
diMTunfon  ol  the  relation  between  the  centre  of  the  moon**  figure  ai^d 
It*  centre  of  graviny.  From  the  Jlfitrtnte  between  the*i:  Ivani  h 
le^(ocon}ecture  th4t  theclimiihV  ti.»iiLliMrinft  ol  the  side  of  the  moon 
lurtve^  from  us  muii  be  ulioKCtlitT  uiihkr  ihrj^-  of  the  fiice  pte^^nt^^l 
to  u>s.  His  vieitii  have  breii  mtaled  liy  H^iinken- 

9.  lA^lum  on  PhyttCQi  Cetiimpky  itii2i)i  published  from  notes  of 
Kam'a  tectufei,  with  llie  apt:ai9%al  of  the  author. 


Subiitty  irf  iht  figurii,  11*5), 
cin:iijtfhriii,  "  Attempt  to  irtin» 


ConuderatiDA  of  tfaefc  worlEa  It  aufRcieot  to  show  that  ICaat's 
ma&tcry  of  I  he  ■science  of  his  time  was  <.omp1tte  &nd  thorough,  and 
thar  hiik  pNilowphy  is  to  be  dealt  with  aj  having  throu^iout  a 
refereoire  to  Rencrul  BcienLJhc  conceptions  For  more  detailed 
treatment  of  his  importance  in  urieincet  reference  mA^  be  made  to 
Zollnef's  essay  on  '*  Kani  and  his  hlefii»  on  Natural  bcicnce  "  coo- 
tainmi  in  xhe^ork  on  the  Naiutg  i^fComHi  fpp.  426-4^4);  to  Dietrich, 
^ant  and  Ntti^tifti*  Schuli^e,  Kaui  ^nd  Oanem;  Reufnchlc's  careful 
analyMs  of  the  scieotiltc  wutki  in  the  DtuUcht  Vi^ritljakfS'Sckrift 
{iSdS};  W,  JUjvtie'a  Lnttoduction  to  Kanfs  Catm^^ny  {1900),  whidi 
EuniimcarUes  critidbm  to  that  date;  and  ^tjclci  m  Kant-Stttiia 
<ig96  fotl.J. 

The  notitc  of  the  philo^pliical  writings  of  Kant  tieed  not  be  more 
than  bibliographical  ai  in  the  account  of  hh  phlhM&phy  it  will  be 
owessary  to  consider  at  wnie  length  the  tueoHlv^  Mages  in  the 
development  ol  his  thought.  Arranged  chi^iKiiDi^caUy  these  voria 
are  a»  follow* :- — 

175s-  Frmip^kTUm  pHmotum  si^^mdt  meSspHyiicae  name 
dititndaiio. 

^75<^  Melapkywffe  £um  t^omwiria  jtaitm  vsia  in  phil9S0pUa 
nsliitaii^  tujvs  ipteimert  J,  co»hM£t  mamdaioitAm  pkyiu-avt. 

1765,  .ZJj'f /u/ifAf  Spittjindtz^trt  itr  rrW  ivlhihtiirken  Fieureu, 
*'  The  False  Subtfeiy  of  the  J-our  Sylloeistjc  f^itsurcs  "  (trara.  T.  K. 
Abbott,  A'isni'i  inirodmttioii  to  Lagic  avd  ktJ  Esi^y  0n  ttu  MiUaktm 
"^'"       '    "  ^  "IS), 

.  dtt  H£pilinn  Gf^sifti  itt  die  Weltveiiheit 

, irtinchjuce  the  Notion  ol  Mesaiive  Quao- 

tiircs  Into  Philosophy." 

tj6^,  Afr  iJuztEmoiiifJn  BeiWfJiffupid  fit  ei^er  Dtmtmtraiiam  da 
Das^ns  GMlet,  "  The  only  pos^ble  Foundation  for  a  Desnoftstratjaa 
of  I  he  Eicisrence  of  Cad, 

1764-  Beshafktunf^en  uber  rfaj  CefuM  del  Siikmm  uwd  Erbcbentn 
(Riga,  17711  KdriTgsbcTB^  mfi). 

17G4*  Unfrn^fkuHi  uhet  dit  DtHtlicfikeil  dtr  Gfundsdtse^  der  nalSr- 
iuArn  Tiuoiogit  und  Motol^  "  £j«ay  on  the  ELviilciice  (Oearncss)  of 
the  Fundamrmtal  Propa«luom  of  Natural  TheoJ'jrffy  a^  Ethics." 

1766.  Trdiimc  etKes  Gtrj-ffrsehers^  ertnutfrt  dHTck  Trdumt  der 
Meicphyuk,  "  Dreams  of  a  Gho*i-seer  (or  Ctffllrvoyant),  explained 
by  the  Dreams  of  Mewpbysic  "  (Eng.  trans,  E.  F.  Goerwitz,  vitta 
introd.  hy  F-  SovjaU,  1900J, 

I7t»e.  VoH  iltjn  £ri!eit  Crundp  d^i  UniittckUdis  dcr  Ctgenden  im 
Raitpi^  '*  FoondJitiyrt  fru-  the  Di^TJnetif'n  of  IVnf  itions  la  Space." 

The  atflve  may  all  be  regarded  a»  tichrigiT»jr  iq  the  precrrtical 
period  of  Kent's  development.  The  r«>l|t:»wing  imrodtKs  tnenotioitt 
and  pf  incipkr*  chDra^clcristic  ol  the  ctiiical  philomophy. 

1770,  Ih  mundi  stmibUu  ^  iftUiti^ibiiii  fur  ma  et  pfimfipiis, 

17^1.  Kriiik  drf  m«ew  Vefntttifl,  "  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason** 
(revised  cd.  17*7*  «!■  Vaihsnger  tB.Si  fnlL  and  B.  Erdmann,  1900: 
Eng.  trans.,  F.  Max  Miillcr,  tSo6,  aiid  cd.  1907,  and  j.  M.  D. 
Mei^k'john^  1^54].. 

t78j.  Ptoiiiomma.  %u  ttmr  jedm  Hnflii^  M*ie$^ysik  die  als 
WiisffKitkaft  Tiftrd  aufirekn  km^m.  "  fVoEegomena  to  all  Future 
M  eta  phytic  which  rnny  prrseni  liw^lF  a*  Science  '*  (ed.  B,  Erdmanci, 
1S7S:  Efig.  trans.  J.  P.  Maha/fy  add  J,  It  Bernard,  tnd  ed.  1889; 
Belfort  Uax,  iii&^  and  Paul  Carua«  i^s ;  and  Cf.  hi.  ApcJ,  Kpmmevlme 
£U  Kanii  ProtKtoTttt^t  1908). 

t7S4,  idee  tu  einer  oU^&ftttmcti  dhckichii  im  tLttlbSfgerlicher 
Ahskkff  "  NottOQ  <sf  ■  Universal  History  in  a  Cosmopolitan  Sense." 
With  thb  mty  be  coupled  the  fieview  of  Hcrtf^  In  1 7BJ. 

iJflS  CruKdffiiHWR  sur  MetapkyssJt  dtr  SUtrm,  "  Foiindatiooa  of 
the  Met.i physic  ot  Ethics  "  (*ftf  T.  IL  AbtjKitt,  FHudsmtn^  PrituipUs 
of  f&i?  Afciiipliy\,i£  of  £/Atfj,  ^nj  i?d.  tgo?), 

1 7I6,  MetdpfyyUiihfA  iljf^ltte^f^nde  dtr  NaiKrmtifWjrhift,  **  Meta> 
physical  Elements  of  Natural  Science  **  (ad.  A.  HAl^rf,  iqoo;  trails. 
Ben^n  Bjik^  PfuffSiimfnA  lind  Afetapkyiiial  fatinddimnj,  i^3)« 

[TBi.  Ueiftr  df»  Gcbr&ueh  iiUoiftdschet  PtiM^pien  in  det 
Phim&pUi,  "  On  the  Employment  of  Teleological  Prfndples  in 
PfilTceophy.** 

t?^^  Kfitik  itf  praktiicken  Vemunfi,  "  Kiittk  of  Practical 
R^»)n  *'  (trans,  T.  Iv.  Abboit,  cd,  i&i^}. 

1790.  Kfihk  der  Uffiteihfirafl,  "  Krittk  ol  Judgnnint  "  (traoa. 
with  fioiei  1.  H.  Bernard*  IB9JK 

i7<jo.  Ufher  nnt  Entdftkuni,  noth  der  alii  niitf  KtiHk  der  reinem 
VcfHunfl  dit^tk  fine  alune  fntUkrifth  ^rmathi  H'^fdin  svU,  **  On  a 
Di^ovcry  by  which  ali  the  recent  Cnticfue  of  Pure  l*Ec4S 
KiJed  by  a  more  ancient  ''  (i.r  by  LcibnttjE's  r>hiE<j«<i.iphv). 

1701.  lUbft  die  wtrftlichin  FartiikriiU  dsr  MtlQphyfih  sett  LethnitM 
und  Waif,  "  On  the  Real  A-4vjnres  ol  MetaphyiiCf  since  Letbnita 
and  Wotll  '*;  and  L'tbgrdm  M^tistt^gtn  tiUtf  pHUimfkisirkni  Versudm 
m  dir  Thi^k<ie. 

iT^i-  /-'if  R^izion  innerkalb  dtr  Crtiiien  def  htoaoi  VemMnfL 
"  Rdigion  within  the  Eotinda  of  Rjason  only  *'  (Ene.  trans.  J.  W, 
Semple,  mS}. 

1  ^u-  UfOfr  PkiloiopMte  tiherkoupt^  '*  On  Philosophy  generaUy,** 
and  Dai  Ettde  ^Ut  Dmit. 

»795.  Zume%-t^cn  Frtcdcn  (Eng.  trani .^  M.  CimpMl  Smith,  19QI). 

1797.  Mflaphyii^ik€  Anfatf^iifUnde  Jtr  f^f<huUkft  (trans.  W 
H,i!Hei.  and  Mftapkyfiuhe  AnfuHPivtutidt  dit  Tng^^Hditkre. 

17^.  lUt  Strtkder  fM-tdmUn*  "  Contest  of  thfi.F^^ 


1798.  Anikftpotstie  in  pmtj*tai£jif3i»r  iffUidhL- 


^iCBltius." 
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Thi  Kantian  PhOasophy.^ 

Historians  are  accustomed  to  divide  the  general  current  of 
speculation  into  epochs  or  periods  marked  by  the  dominance  of  some 
single  philosophic  conception  with  its  systematic  evolution.  Perhaps 
in  no  case  is  the  character  of  an  epoch  more  clearly  apparent  than 
in  that  of  the  critical  philosophy.  The  great  work  of  Kant  absolutely 
closed  the  lines  of  speculation  alone  which  the  philosophical  literature 
oi  the  1 8th  century  had  proceeded,  and  substituted  lor  them  a  new 
and  more  comprehensive  method  of  re^rding  the  essential  problems 
of  thought,  a  method  which  has  prescribed  tne  course  of  philosophic 
speculation  in  the  present  a^  The  critkal  system  has  thus  a  two- 
fold aspect.  It  takes  up  into  itself  what  had  characterized  the 
previous  efforts  of  modem  thought,  shows  the  imperfect  nature  of 
the  fundamental  notions  therein  employed,  and  offers  a  new  solution 
of  the  problems  to  which  these  notions  had  been  applied.  It  opens 
up  a  new  scries  of  questions  upon  which  subsequent  philosophic 
reflection  has  been  directed,  and  gives  to  them  the  form,  under 
which  it  is  possible  that  they  should  be  fruitfully  regarded.  A  work 
of  this  kind  is  essentially  epoch-making* 

In  any  complete  account  of  the  Kantian  system  it  b  therefore 
necessary  that  there  should  be  constant  reference, on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  preceding  iSth^rentury  philosophy, 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  problems  left  for  renewed  treatment 
to  more  modern  thought.  Fortunately  the  development  of  the 
Kantian  system  itself  furnishes  such  treatment  as  is  necessary  of 
the  former  reference.  For  the  critical  philosophy  was  a  work  of 
slow  growth.  In  the  early  writings  of  Kant  we  are  able  to  trace 
with  great  definiteness  the  successive  stages  through  which  he  passed 
from  the  notions  of  the  precedin|;  philosophy  to  the  new  and  com- 
prehensive method  whicn  gives  its  special  character  to  the  critical 
work.  Scarcely  any  great  mind,  it  has  been  said  with  justice,  ever 
matured  so  slowly.  In  the  early  essays  we  find  the  principles  of 
the  current  philosophies,  those  of  Leibnitz  and  English  empiricism, 
applied  in  various  directions  to  those  problems  which  serve  as  tests 
of  their  truth  and  completeness;  we  note  the  appearance  of  the 
difiiculties  or  contradictions  which  manifest  the  one-sidednesa  or 
imperfection  of  the  principle  applied;  and  we  can  trace  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  new  conceptions  which  were  destined,  in  the  completed 
system,  to  take  the  place  of  the  earlier  method.  To  understand  the 
Kantian  work  it  is  indispensable  to  trace  the  history  of  its  growth 
in  the  mind  of  its  author. 

Of  the  two  preceding  stages  of  modem  philosophy,  only  the 
second,  that  ot  Locke  and  Leibnitz ,  seems  to  have  influenced 
practkally  the  course  of  Kant's  speculation.  With  the  Cartesian 
movement  as  a  whole  he  shows  little  acquaintance  and  no  sympathy, 
and  his  own  philosophic  conception  b  never  brought  into  relation 
with  the  systematic  treatment  of  metaphysical  problems  charac- 
teristic of  the  Cartesian  method.  The  fundamental  question  for 
philosophic  reflection  presented  itself  to  him  in  the  form  which  it 
bad  assumed  in  the  bands  of  Locke  and  his  successors  in  England, 
of  Leibniu  and  the  Leibnitzian  school  in  Germany.  The  transition 
from  the  Cartesian  movement  to  this  second  stage  of  modern  thought 
had  doubtless  been  natural  and  indeed  necessary.  Nevertheless  the 
full  bearings  of  the  philosophic  question  were  somewhat  obscured  by 
the  comparatively  limited  fashion  in  which  it  was  then  regarded. 
The  tendency  towards  what  may  be  technically  called  subjectivism, 
a  tendency  which  differentiates  the  modem  from  the  ancient  method 
of  speculation,  is  expressed  in  Locke  and  Leibnitz  in  a  definite  and 
peculiar  fashion.  However  widely  the  two  systems  diflfer  in  details, 
they  are  at  one  in  a  certain  fundamental  conception  which  dominates 
the  whole  course  of  their  philosophic  constructioii.  They  are  through- 
out individualist,  f.r.  they  accept  as  given  fact  the  existence  of  the 
concrete,  thinking  subject,  and  endeavour  to  show  how  this  subject, 
as  an  individual  conscious  being,  is  related  to  the  wider  universe  of 
which  he  forms  part.  In  dealing  with  such  a  problem,  there  are 
evidently  two  lines  along  which  investigation  may  proceed.  It  may 
be  asked  how  the  individual  mind  comes  to  know  himself  and  the 
system  of  things  with  which  be  is  connected,  how  the  varied  contents 
of  his  experience  are  to  be  accounted  for,  and  what  certainty 
attaches  to  his  subjective  consciousness  of  thing^  Regarded  from 
the  individualist  point  of  view,  this  line  of  inquiry  becomes  purely 
psychological,  and  the  answer  may  be  presented,  as  it  was  presented 
by  Locke,  in  the  fashion  of  a  natural  nistory  of  the  growth  of  con- 
scious experience  in  the  mind  of  the  subject.  Or,  it  may  be  further 
asked,  how  is  the  individual  really  connected  with  the  system  of 
things  apparently  disclosed  to  him  in  conscious  experience?  what  is 
the  prease  significance  of  the  existence  which  he  ascribes  both  to 
himself  and  to  the  objects  of  experience? what  is  the  nature  of  the 
relation  between  himself  as  one  part  of  the  system,  and  the  system 
as  a  whole?  This  second  inquiry  is  specincaUy  metaphysical  in 
bearing,  and  the  kind  of  answer  furnished  to  it  by  Leibnitz  on  the 
one  hand,  by  Berkeley  on  the  other,  is  in  fact  prescribed  or  deter- 
mined beforehand  by  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  indivi- 
dualist method  with  whkh  both  begin  their  investigations.  So  soon 
as  we  make  clear  to  ourselves  the  essential  nature  of  this  method, 
we  are  able  to  discern  the  specific  difficulties  or  perplexities  arising 


>  Sec  further  Ipealism;  Metaphysics;  Logic, &c,  where  Kant's 
relation  to  subsequent  thought  is  discussed. 


in  the  attempt  to  carry  it  out  systematically,  and  thus  to  note  with 
preciskm  the  special  problems  presented  to  Kant  at  the  outset  of 
his  philosophic  reflections. 

Consider,  first,  the  application  of  the  method  on  its  psychotogkal 
sidp,  as  it  a^'T^^'^  tn  Locke.  Starting  with  the  assumption  of 
con^Juu^  L^j.>^  rH.rM.t.^  is  the  content  or  filUng-in  of  the  individual 
minfi,  Locke  proceeds  to  explain  its  genesis  and  nature  by  reference 
to  thr  ncal  umivFriU!  of  things  and  its  mechanical  operation  upon  the 
mmd.  The  result  of  the  interaction  of  mind,  i^.  the  inaividual 
mind,  and  the  syitcin  of  things,  is  conscious  experience,  consisting 
of  icka#,  whifh  nwy  In;  variously  compounded,  divided,  compared, 
or  deak  i^irh  by  the  Kubjeaive  faculties  or  powers  with  which  the 
entit  y ,  M  i  nd,  \%  su  prxj^  to  be  endowed.  Matter  of  fact  and  matter 
of  Icncwledffc  are  thvn  at  a  stroke  dissevered.  The  very  notion  of 
rebtion  biHwpcn  minrt  and  things  leads  at  once  to  the  counter  notion 
of  I  he  absolute!  restriction  of  mind  to  its  own  subj^tive  nature. 
That  Lockf  v.iis  un;?il>lc  to  reconcile  these  opposed  notions  is  not 
surpfT-iU]!^:  ilmt  tlir  difficulties  and  obscurities  of  the  Essay  arise 
fr<  of  reconciling  them  is  evident  on  the  slightest 

co..««^.«i..w..  wi  iliw  nain  positions  of  that  work.  Of  these  difficulties 
the  philosophies  of  Berkeley  and  Hume  are  systematic  treatments. 
In  Berkeley  we  find  the  resolute  determination  to  accept  only  the 
one  notion,  that  of  mind  as  restricted  to  its  own  conscious  e]q>enence. 
and  tc  -'t.M--*  ^...  r'f .  r-,  ,^ .  iu  LS.Ei:.^*n  tne  n,.-  -A  £he  external 
ncsitiiy  to  v\fiicti  oli>*:ure  rf/L-rcnM^  j^  m.idc.  Any  i-^uccess  in  the 
aticmpt  Is  due  only  tcJ  the  fsct  that  Berkeley  iuiToduces  alongside 
of  lu»  mdi  vidua  lift  noilont  a  totaUy  new  cof^c&piiuA.  tlat  of  mind 
itself  as  not  in  the  sime  way  one  of  the  maittfb  of  cansckous  experi* 
enizc,  but  as  ctipablcof  rejection  upon  ihe  whole  of  cspcricnce  and 
of  relcrcnct?  to  the  Kuprerne  mind  iLs  tlie  Eround  ol  hII  reality.  It  is 
only  Irt  lliimc  that  we  have  dcficLi^ly  and  completely  the  evolution 
of  ttir  indiyiduiiiist  riot  ion  as  i^roundlwork  of  a  thfory  of  knowledge; 
and  It  h  tn  his  wrilings,  tliertfon:,  that  wi:  may  cspLtt  to  find  the 
fundamental  difEculEy  of  that  notion,  dearly  appait-nt.  It  is  not  a 
litilc  rcmarkabte  itjat  we  shaulj  Rod  in  [luiiie,  not  only  the  sceptical 
dis-^ciluiifm  of  atl  fijoty  of  cognition^  wbkJi  k  tht  irnLvjuble  result 
of  the  individualist  method,  out  al^  the  dearest  cunflciousness  of 
the  very  root  of  Llie  difftcuky.  The  e^stematii:  apjjikation  of  the 
doctrine  that  ednsdouB  eXpcrknoc  consists  only  ol  ji^ab ted  objects 
of  kjiowledKCp  iiiipreMiDn*  or  Ideas,  teada  Hume  Lt>  distinguish 
between  truths  reached  by  andlysis  and  iruthi;  wlsicli  involve  real 
connexion  ol  the  objects  of  kritowlcdge.  The  first  hi  is  willing  to 
aoept  without  further  inquiry,  though  it  Is  an  error  to  suppose,  as 
Kant   s«!ms  id  have  STjnrioMdj   that  he  li-earcicd   mathematical 


proposiiians  as  cominc  uncitr  this  bead  (set  HuiiEh  with  respect  to 
the  M-cond,  he  fini:fs.  himK'U^  ajid  confeaicj  iliiit  nv  fiitiia  himself, 
hopt-lessly  at  f^ulL     No  rtal  con-ncxtons  bctwL-cfi  l>i^»lated  objects 


of  cjfpericnce  are  perceived  by  us.  No  single  niattcr  of  fact  neces- 
sarily implies  the  cjciftence  of  any  other,  fa  ^lort,  \l  the  difficulty 
be  put  In  its  ultimate  iarm^  no  <?jdstenee  thouijibt  aa  a  distinct 
individual  can  transcend  ItBClf,^  or  imp!y  j\!l!sitt<:»ti  to  any  other 
existence.^  If  the  pant  of  ciQH*ti»tia  gipericncc  arc  tegardcd  as  so 
many  diatinci  things,  there  is  no  possibility  of  cDiirtectinj;  them  other 
than  contingently,  if  at  alL  If  the  lodtvldgal  niirkd  be  really 
thouj^fat  ai9  indivldtia!,  it  Is  imposdbk  to^itplain  how  it  should  have 
knowledge  or  cQnsciQtJfnc*s  at  all,  *'  !n  short ''  saym  1  icime,  "  there 
are  two  principlc-s  which  [  tan  not  ander  consijitait,  ^-ot  is  it  in  my 
power  to  nenou  nee  either  of  them,  vli.  ihcii  ail  uttf  diifwi  perceptions 
are  diiiinct  e3isti^ac€tt  and  thi^t  th  mind  nnxr  ^vm^iia^s  any  real 
con^trioK  amcmg^  dtitimt  exi$kiices.  Did  our  pert L-pt ions  either 
inhere  in  somc-thvng  tiifnple  or  individual,  or  did  ihc  i:ntjid  perceive 
some  real  cirrnotKion  among  ihem,  there  woiiid  be  no  difficulty  in 
the  rase  "  {App.  to  Tnaiisr  0/  Hum^n  Nature), 

Tbu^,  on  the  ont!  hmadr  the  individuiilkt  conception^  when  tarried 
out  to  its  fidl  extents  Icfads  to  the  total  negation  of  jiH  real  cognition,! 
If  the  real  system  ol  things,  to  Hvhlch  conwdqua  cx^ncncie  bas 
reference,  bcrcgardwl  asEiandinein  ca&un.!  rpUiionitothisciEperijcnca 
thi  re  as  no  coned  vaLIc  ^mund  for  the  cxiendoQ  10  reality  of  the 
noijons  which  samebow  are  involved  In  thought.  The  ramc  result 
is  apparent^  on  the  other  hand,  ivhen  we  consider  tbc  theeiry  oC 


interdependence  of  the  monAii^  i«  in  quc^UoQ,  and  tfic:^  difficulilu 
obi  rude  theai£4>[vcs  when  the  attcinpt  is  made  to  work  out  a  con- 
sisitint  dc<:triiie  of  cognition.  Foi  iht  v\uAi  ittats  of  cognisble  fact, 
thk:  ttiundus  iMttUi^iMis.  is  contained  impUciitr  in  each  moniid^ 
and  the  icveral  modes  of  appreheniiiQn  can  only  be  regarded  as  so 
many  stages  in  the  dcvelopuig  con^ctoviincfid  of  the  monad.  Scssc 
and  und«'f.&t4nding,  ri?al  o^nnv-ULin  of  facts  and  analysis  of  notions, 
arv  utitt  tliercfore^  distinct  to  kind,  but  didtr  only  in  dqErpe.  The 
same  fundAinvQtal  axiomf,  thi^  logical  principles  of  idcjitiiy  and 
sutncicnt  re-tsoni  are  atiplicablv  in  e^pbnation  of  alt  pvcn  propofvl* 
tions.  It  Id  tryc  that  T-^ibnit^  bim^lf  did  not  work  out  any  com- 
plete doctrin?  of  knowtedgc,  but  in  the  hands  of  his  successors  ihc 
th(>ory^  tcwk  dc^nite  «liuipc  in  the  ptrinciple  thcit  the  whole  work  oi 
cognition  is  in  ei)4Cnce  ai^iyticjiL  Tbe  procrss  of  analysis  migl]>t 
be  complete  or  iiiConip]e:te,  For  finite  inltiliEcnccs  th|ie  was  an 
incvitablein^oiELpltrtencBSKi  Cu/ju  kopA^Len^^^may^lq^       waJi 
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concerned.  In  respect  to  them,  the  final  result  was  found  in  a  aeries 
o(  irreducible  notions  or  categories,  the  ^ma  Possibiiia,  the  analysts 
and  elucidation  of  which  was  specifically  Uie  business  of  philosophy 
or  mctaohysics. 

It  win  be  observed  that,'  in  theLeibnltzian  as  in  the  empirical 
individualism,  the  fundamental  notion  is  still  that  of  the  abstract 
separation  of  the  thinking  subject  from  the  materials  of  conscious 
experience.  From  this  separation  arise  all  the  difficulties  in  the 
effort  to  develop  the  notion  systematically,  and  in  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  Kant's  philosophical  progress  we  arc  able  to  discern  the 
gradual  perception  on  his  part  that  here  was  to  be  found  the  ultimate 
cause  of  the  perplexities  which  became  apparent  in  considering  the 
subordinate  doctrines  of  the  system.  The  successive  essays  which 
have  already  been  enumerated  as  composing  Kant's  prccritical  work 
arc  not  to  be  regarded  as  so  many  imperfect  sketches  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Krilik,  nor  are  we  to  look  in  them  for  anticipations  of  the 
critical  view.  They  are  essentially  tentative,  and  exhibit  with 
unusual  clearness  the  manner  in  which  the  difficulties  of  a  received 
theory  force  on  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive  view.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  some  of  the  specul  features  of  the  Krilik  arc  to  be 
found  in  these  precritical  essays,  e.^.  the  doctrine  of  the  Acstketik 
is  certainly  foreshadowed  in  the  Dusertation  of  1770;  the  Kritik, 
however,  is  no  patchwork,  and  what  appears  in  the  Dissertation 
takes  an  altogether  new  form  when  it  is  wrought  into  the  more 
comprehensive  conception  of  the  later  treatise. 

Tne  particular  problem  which  gave  the  occaaon  to  the  first  of 
the  precritical  writings  is,  in  an  imperfect  or  particular  fashion,  the 
fundamental  question  to  which  the  Kritik  is  an  answer.  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  distinction  between  knowledge  gained  by  analysis 
of  notions  and  knowledge  of  matters  of  fact?  Kant  seems  never  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  Wolffian  identification  of  logical  axioms 
and  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason.  The  tract  on  the  False 
Subtlety  of  the  Four  S^iioristic  Figures,  in  which  the  view  of  thought 
or  reason  as  analytic  is  clearly  expressed,  closes  with  the  significant 
division  of  judgments  into  those  which  rest  upon  the  logical  axioms 
of  identity  and  contradiction  and  those  for  which  no  logical  ground 
can  be  shown.  Such  immediate  or  indemonstrable  judgments,  it  is 
said,  abound  in  our  experience.  They  are,  in  fact,  as  Kant  presently 
perceived,  the  foundations  for  all  judgments  regarding  real  existence. 
It  was  impossible  that^the  question  regarding  their  nature  and 


X764  bring  forward  in  the  sharpest  fashion  the  essential  opposi 
between  tne  two  classes  of  judgments.  In  the  Essay  on  Negative 
Quantities,  the  fundamental  thought  is  the  total  distinction  in  kind 
between  logical  opposition  (the  contradictoriness  of  notions,  which 
Kant  always  viewed  as  formed,  definite  products  of  thought^  and 
real  opposition.  For  the  one  adequate  explanation  is  found  in  the 
logical  axiom  of  analytical  thinking ;  for  the  other  no  such  explanation 
is  to  be  had.  Loeical  ground  and  real  ground  are  totally  distinct. 
"  I  can  understana  perfectly  well,"  says  Kant,  "  how  a  consequence 
follows  from  its  reason  according  to  the  law  of  identity,  since  it  is 
discoverable  by  mere  analysis  of  the  notion  contained  in  it.  .  .  . 
But  how  sometning  follows  from  another  thing  and  not  according  to 
the  law  of  identity,  this  I  should  gladly  have  made  clear  to  me.  .  .  . 
How  shall  I  comprehend  that,  since  something  is,  something  else 
should  be?"  Real  things,  in  short,  arc  distinct  existences,  and,  as 
distinct,  not  necessarily  or  logically  connected  in  thought.  "  I  have," 
he  proceeds,  "  reflected  on  the  nature  of  our  knowledge  in  relation 
to  our  judgment  of  reason  and  consequent,  and  I  intend  to  expound 
fully  tne  result  of  ray  reflections,  ft  follows  from  them  that  the 
relation  of  a  real  ground  to  that  which  is  thereby  posited  or  denied 
cannot  be  expressed  by  a  judgment  but  only  by  means  of  a  notion, 
which  by  analysis  may  certainly  be  reduced  to  yet  simpler  notions 
of  real  grounds,  but  yet  in  such  a  way  that  the  final  resort  of  all  our 
cognition  in  this  regard  must  be  found  in  simple  and  irreducible 
notions  of  real  grounds,  the  relation  of  which  to  their  consequents 
cannot  be  made  clear." 

The  striking  similarity  between  Kant's  expressions  in  this  Essay 
and  the  remarks  with  which  Hume  introduces  his  analysis  of  the 
notion  of  cause  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  at  this  period  of 
hia  philosophical  career  Kant  was  definitely  under  the  influence 
of  the  earlier  empirical  thinker.  Considerarion  of  the  whole  passage 
is  quite  sufficient  to  show  the  groundlessness  of  this  supposition. 
The  difficulty  with  which  Kant  is  presented  was  one  arising  inevi- 
tably from  reflection  upon  the  Leibnitzian  theory  of  knowledge,  and 
the  solution  docs  not  in  any  way  go  beyond  tfiat  theory.  It  is  a 
•olution,  in  fact,  which  must  have  been  impossible  had  tne  purport 
of  Hume's  empirical  doctrine  been  present  to  Kant's  mind.  He  is 
here  at  the  point  at  which  he  remained  for  many  years,  accepting 
without  any  criticism  certain  fundamental  notions  as  required  for 
real  cognition.  His  ideal  of  metaphysic  is  still  that  of  complete 
analysb  of  given  notions.  No  jglimmering  of  the  further  question. 
Whence  come  these  notions  and  with  what  ri^ht  do  we  apply  them 
in  cognirion?  is  yet  apparent.  Any  direct  influence  from  Hume 
miist  oe  referred  to  a  later  period  in  his  career. 

The  prife  essay  On  the  Princi^s  of  Natural  Theology  and  Morals 
brings  forward  the  same  fundamental  opposition — though  in  a 
•pecial  form.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  appears  definitely  the  dis- 
ttsction  batween  synthesis  and  analysis,  and  in  the  distinction  is 


found  the  reason  for  the  superior  certainty  and  dearness  of  mathe- 
matics as  opposed  to  philosophy.  Mathematics,  -  Kant  thinks, 
proceeds  synthetically,  for  in  it  the  notions  are  constructed-  Meta* 
physics,  on  the  other  hand,  is  analytical  in  method;  in  it  the  notions 
are  given,  and  by  analysis  they  are  cleared  up.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  description  of  mathematics  as  synthetic  is  not  an  anticipa- 
tion of  the  critical  doctrine  on  the  same  subject.  Kant  docs  not, 
in  this  place,  raise  the  question  as  to  the  reason  for  assuming  that 
the  arbitrary  syntheses  of  mathematical  construction  have  any 
reference  to  reality.  The  deeper  significance  of  synthesis  has  00c 
yet  become  apparent. 

In  the  Only  Possible  Ground  of  Proof  for  tke  Existence  of  Cod,  the 
argument,  thou|;h  largely  Leibnitzian,  advances  one  step  farther 
towards  the  ultimate  inquiry.  For  there  Kant  states  as  predsdy 
as  in  the  critique  of  speculative  theology  his  fundamental  doctrine 
that  real  existence  is  not  a  predicate  to  be  added  in  thought  to  the 
conception  of  a  possible  subject.  So  far  as  subjective  thought  is  con- 
cerned, possibility,  not  real  existence,  is  contained  in  any  judgment. 

The  year  1765  was  marked  by  the  publication  of  Leibnitz  s  past- 
humous  Nouveaux  Essais,  in  which  his  theory  of  knowledge  is  more 
fully  stated  than  in  any  of  his  previous  tracts.  In  all  probftbility 
Kant  gave  some  attention  to  this  work,  though  no  special  reference 
to  it  occurs  in  his  writings,  and  it  may  have  assisted  to  give  addi- 
tional precision  to  hb  doctrine.  In  the  curious  essay.  Dreams  of  a 
Clairvoyant,  published  1766,  he  emphasizes  his  previously  reached 
conclusion  that  connexions  of  real  fact  are  mediated  in  our  thought 
by  ultimate  notions,  but  adds  that  the  significance  and  warrant  for 
such  notions  can  be  furnished  only  by  experience.  He  is  inclined. 
thLf(.fQrt,  Ml  f.-'iiJifd  At.  ttic  fuiJiiiLCtii  uf  fiitlip^^iy&ii:*  the  r--— .rTne 
stn^'  iifiL'nt  01  ihc5e  uhjcnarc,  Indcmormcnblt  notifiiis,  *nt|  thrre^ofr 
th.  ill  tc  rmiJiaiMin  of  the  limk*  Uf  kjiQu,  kdf;!?  by  1  hdf  mr4ti«*  Even 
at  ilii6  point  f  whqre  he  spprcjiJrpiatM  man:  closely  to  Hki^inic  ihjn  to 
any  other  thinker,  the  dilTlioilty  rab*^  by  Huirie  do«  ii<*t  irem 
to  octur  la  him«  He  atiU  appf^fa  to  thLnk  that  expcrtcncc  ^loes 
warrant  the  fmploymtint  of  ^uch  noduns,  and  whtn  ihrft  i»  taken 
into  account  hi*  caftrtfjondvuce  with  ljim\K'n  during  lb*  ncJii  few 
yearftj  one  wtmtd  be  iflctinfil  to  ^y  ihjt  the  Arttiitrittsitik  of  the 
latter  njpreitftt*  mopt  cflmpU'tfrly  Kent's  idea  nf  philcHophy. 

On  aaothfr  ^ide  tCqnt  had  iRvn  shaking  hini«elf  free  from  the 
principles  of  the  Luibniltflaii  phcla^aphy.  Acccirding  to  LMbmtz. 
sparcp  the  order  of  covxi^iing  things,  moulted  from  the  relmtiom  01 
miin.j.ls  to  one  anoibcr.  But  Kant  Urg,an  to  f«  that  such  a  cOO- 
ceftiiiri  dtd  not  accord  with  tlie  nrnnner  in  which  we  determine 
dirr. riioos  or  positions  to  ^ce.  la  the  cmriout  Utile  cisoy,  Om  Ae 
Gr^HHri  ^  4isUrf£uiihing  Fariicmk^r  Diviiims  in  Spa^Le,  lie  pcrtuted 
out  that  the  idea  df  ipace  as  a  whole  i*  not  i!f?dudb|e  from  the 
cxperitTici;  of  particubr  f>pacc»,  or  pariicular  fel+itiO(«  of  objert*  in 
spii.c,  tl'U  we  only  co^izc  rvLniorvs  in  Bpa«  by  ftrfcirncp  lo  SfOCe 
as  a  whule,  and  finally  that  4cJlnitE  pDsdtionfl  involve  reference  to 
space  as  a  given  whole. 

The  whole  development  of  Kant*s  thought  up  to  thb  point  a 
intelligible  when  resided  from  the  Leibnitaian  point  of  view,  with 
which  he  started.  There  appears  no  reason  to  conclude  that  Hume 
at  this  time  exercised  any  direct  influence.  One  may  go  still 
further,  and  add  that  even  in  the  Dissertation  of  1770.  generally 
regarded  as  more  than  foreshadowing  the  Kritik,  the  really  critical 
question  is  not  involved.  A  brief  notice  of  the  contents  of  this 
tract  will  suffice  to  show  how  far  removed  Kant  yet  was  from  the 
methods  and  principles  of  the  critical  or  transcendental  philosophy. 
Sense  and  understanding,  according  to  the  Dissertation,  are  the  two 
sources  of  knowledge.  The  objects  of  the  one  arc  things  of  sense 
or  phenomena',  the  objects  of  the  other  are  noumena.  These  are 
absolutely  distinct,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  differing^  only  in 
degree.  In  phenomena  we  distinguish  matter,  which  is  given  by 
sense,  and  form,  which  is  the  law  of  the  order  of  sensations.  Such 
form  is  twofold — ^the  order  of  space  and  time.  Sensations  formed 
by  space  and  time  compose  the  world  of  appearance,  and  this  when 
treated  by  the  understanding,  according  to  logical  rules,  is  experi- 
ence.  But  the  logical  use  of  the  understanding  is  not  its  only  use. 
Much  more  important  is  the  retd  use,  by  which  are  produced  the 
pure  notions  whereby  we  think  things  as  they  are.  These  pure 
notions  are  the  laws  of  the  operation  of  the  intellect;  they  are 
legies  inkllecttts. 

Apart,  then,  from  the  expanded  treatment  of  space  and  time  as 
subjective  forms,  we  find  in  the  Dissertation  little  more  than  the 
very  precise  and  definite  formulation  of  the  slowly  growing  opposi- 
tion to  the  Leibnitzian  doctrines.  That  the  pure  intellectual 
notions  should  be  defended  as  springing  from  the  nature  of  intellect 
is  not  out  of  harmony  w^ith  the  statement  of  the  Trinme  eines 
Geistersehers,  for  there  the  pure  notions  were  allowed  to  exist,  but 
were  not  held  to  have  valiaity  for  actual  thinfp  except  on  grounds 
of  experience.  Here  they  are  supposed  to  exist,  dissevered  from 
experience,  and  are  allowed  validity  as  determinations  of  things  in 
themselves. 

The  stage  which  Kant  had  now  reached  in  his  philosophical 
development  was  one  of  great  significance.  The  doctnne  of  know- 
ledge expressed  in  the  Dissertation  was  the  final  form  which  the 
Wolffian  rationalism  could  assume  for  him,  and,  though  many  of 
the  elements  of  the  Kritik  are  contained  therein,  it  was  not  really 
'  in  advance  of  the  Wolffian  theory.    The  doctrine  of  space  and  tixM 
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«9  forms  of  sense-perception,  the  referenee  of  both  sptce  and  time 
and  the  pure  intellectual  notions  to  the  laws  of  the  activity  of  mind 
itself,  the  distinction  between  sense  and  understanding  as  one  of 
kind,  not  of  degree,  with  the  correlative  distinction  between  pheno- 
mena and  noumena.— all  of  these  reappear,  though  changed  and 
modi  fied,  in  the  Krilik.  But,  despite  this  resemblance,  it  seems  clear 
that,  so  far  as  the  Dissertation  is  concerned,  the  way  had  only  been 
prepared  for  the  true  cridcal  inquiry,  and  that  the  real  import  of 
Hume's  sceptical  problem  had  not  yet  dawned  upon  Kant.  From 
the  manner,  however,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  knovrledge  had  been 
stated  in  the  Dissertation,  the  further  inquiry  had  been  rendered 
inevitable.  It  had  become  quite  impossible  for  Kant  to  remain 
longer  satisfied  with  the  ambiguous  position  assigned  to  a  funda- 
mental element  of  his  doctrine  of  knowledge,  the  so-called  pure 
intellectual  notions.  Those  notions,  according;  to  the  Dissertation, 
hAd  no  function  save  in  relation  to  things-m-themaehTS,  i.e.  to 
objects  which  are  not  directly  or  immediately  brought  into  relation 
to  our  faculty  of  cognition.  They  did  not  serve  a«  tht  co  '  r 
links  of  formed  experience;  on  the  contrary,  tliey  uttp  :  1 

to  l)e  absolutely  dissevered  from  all  experience  v^h?.  U  v.-  .'e 

for  intelligence  like  ours.     In  his  previous  essay  :  - 

wise  maintaining  that  such  pure,  irreducible  r  hid 

asserted  in  general  terms  that  they  applied  to  cii[>i.rit:rice.  ami  that 
their  applicability  or  justification  rested  on  expc^riccicc  itieEf,  but 
had  not  raised  the  question  as  to  the  eround  of  such  justification. 
Now.  from  another  side,  the  supreme  difficulty  was  prescotcd— ho^r 
could  such  notions  have  ap()lication  to  any  objecti  whiitM3evir? 
For  some  time  the  correlative  difficulty,  how  objerij  of  senjc- 
perception  were  possible,  docs  not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself 
to  Kant.  In  thp  Dissertation  sense-jierception  had  ocen  taken  as 
receptivity  of  representations  of  objects,  and  experience  as  the 
product  of  the  treatment  of  such  representations  by  the  logical  or 
a  nalytical  processes  of  understanding.  Some  traces  of  this  confused 
fashion  of  regarding  sense-perceptions  are  left  even  in  the  Kritik, 
specially  pcrlwps  in  the  Aesthetik,  and  they  give  rise  to  much  of 
the  amSiguity  which  unfortunately  attaches  to  the  more  developed 
theory  olcognition.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  critical  question  was 
put.  On  what  rests  the  reference  of  representations  in  us  to  the  object 
or  thing?  in  other  words.  How  do  we  come  to  have  knowledge  of 
objects  at  all?  it  became  apparent  that  the  problem  was  one  of 
perfect  8[enerality,  and  applied,  not  only  to  cognition  through  the 
pure  notions,  but  to  sense-perceptions  likewise.  It  is  in  the  state- 
ment of  this  general  problem  that  we  find  the  new  and  characteristic 
feature  of  Kant's  work. 

There  is  thus  no  reason  to  doubt  the  substantial  accuracy  of  Kant's 
reference  to  the  particular  occasion  or  cause  of  the  critical  inquiry. 
Up  to  the  stage  indicated  by  the  Dissertation  he  had  been  attempting, 
in  various  ways,  to  unite  two  radically  divergent  modes  of  explaining 
cognition — tnat  which  would  account  for  the  content  of  experience 
by  reference  to  affection  from  things  without  us,  and  that  which 
viewed  the  intellect  itself  as  somehow  furnished  with  the  means  of 
pure,  rational  cognition.  He  now  discovered  that  Hume's  sceptical 
analysis  of  the  notion  of  cause  was  really  the  treatment  of  one 
typical  or  crucial  instance  of  the  much  more  general  problem.  If 
experience,  says  Hume,  consists  solely  of  states  of  mind  somehow 
given  to  us,  each  of  which  exists  as  an  effect,  and  therefore  as  dis- 
tinct from  others,  with  what  right  do  we  make  the  common  assump- 
tion that  parts  of  experience  arc  necessarily  connected  ?  The  only 
possible  answer,  drawn  from  the  premises  laid  down,  must  be  that 
there  is  no  warrant  for  such  an  assumption.  Necessity  for  thought, 
as  Kant  had  been  willing  to  admit  and  as  Hume  also  held,  involves 
or  implies  something  more  than  is  given  in  experience — for  that 
which  is  eiven  is  contingent — and  rests  upon  an  a  priori  or  pure 
notion.  But  a  priori  notions,  did  they  exist,  could  nave  no  claim 
to  regulate  experience.  Hume,  therefore,  for  his  part,  rejected 
entirely  the  notion  of  cause  as  being  fictitious  and  delusive,  and 
professed  to  account  for  the  habit  of  rc^rding  experience  as  neces> 
sarily  connected  by  reference  to  arbitrarily  formed  custom  of 
thinking.  Experience,  as  given,  contingent  material,  had  a  certain 
uniformity,  and  recurring  uniformities  generated  in  us  the  habit  of 
regarding  things  as  necessarily  connected.  That  such  a  resort  to 
experience  for  explanation  could  lead  to  no  valid  conclusion  has 
been  already  noted  as  evident  to  Hume  himself. 

The  dogmatic  or  individualist  conception  of  experience  had  thus 
proved  itself  inadequate  to  the  solution  of  Hume's  difficulty  regarding 
the  notion  of  cause. — a  difficulty  which  Kant,  erroneously,  had 
thought  to  be  the  only  case  contemplated  by  his  predecessor.  The 
perception  of  its  inade<iuacy  in  this  respect,  and  the  consequent 
generalization  of  Hume's  proUem,  are  the  essential  features  of  the 
new  critical  method.  For  Kant  was  now  prepared  to  formulate 
his  general  inquiry  in  a  definite  fashion.  His  k>ng<ontinued 
reflection  on  the  Wolffian  doctrine  of  knowledge  had  made  clear  to 
him  that  synthetic  connexion,  the  essence  of  real  cognition,  was 
not  contained  in  the  products  of  thinking  as  a  formal  activity  of 
mind  operating  on  material  otherwise  supplted.  On  the  other  hand. 
Hume's  analysis  enabled  him  to  see  that  synthetic  connexion  was 
not  contained  in  experience  re^parded  as  given  material.  Thus 
oeitber  the  formal  nor  the  nutenal  aspect  cm  conscious  experience, 
when  n^rded  from  the  individualist  point  of  view,  supplied  any 
foundation  for  real  knowledge,  whether  a  priori  or  emptncal.     An 


absoltitety  new  conctprion  of  eroerienec  was  n«ccsnry,  if  the  fact 
of  cognition  was  to  be  explained  at  all.  and  the  various  modes  in 
which  Kant  expresses  the  business  of  his  critical  phibsophy  were 
merely  different  fashions  of  stating  the  one  ultimate  problem,  differ- 
ing according  to  the  particular  aspect  of  knowledge  which  he 
happened  to  have  in  view.  To  inquire  how  synthetic  a  priori 
judgments  are  possible,  or  how  far  coition  extends,  or  what 
worth  attaches  to  metaphysical  propositions,  is  nmply  to  ask.  in 
a  specific  form,  what  elements  are  necessarily  involved  in  experience 
of  whkh  the  subject  is  conscious.  How  is  it  possible  for  the  indivi* 
dual  thinking  subject  to  connect  together  the  paru  of  his  experience 
in  the  mode  we  call  cognition? 

The  problem  of  the  critkal  philosophy  is,  therefore,  the  complete 
analysis  of  experience  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  conditions  under 
which  such  experience  is  possible  for  the  conscious  subject.  The 
central  ideas  are  thus  self-consciousness,  as  the  supreme  condition 
under  whkh  eirperience  is  subjectively  possible,  and  the  manifokl 
details  of  experience  as  a  varied  and  complex  whole.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  demanded  the  utmost  care  in  keeping  the  due 
balance  between  these  ideas;  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  Kant 
was  perfectly  successful.  He  is  frequently  untrue  to  the  more 
comprehensive  conception  which  dominates  his  work  as  a  whole. 
The  influence  of  his  previous  philosophical  training,  nay.  even  the 
unconscious  influence  of  terminology,  frequently  induces  in  his 
statements  a  certain  bxity  and  want  of  clearness.  He  selects 
definitely  for  his  starting  point  neither  the  idea  of  self<€onaciousness 
nor  the  details  of  experience,  but  in  his  actual  procedure  passes  from 
one  to  the  other,  rarely,  if  ever,  taking  into  lull  consideration  the 
^"^^i^hty  question  of  their  relation  to  one  another.  Above  all,  he  is 
continuously  under  the  influence  of  the  individualist  notion  which 
he  had  done  so  much  to  explode.  The  conception  of  conscious 
experience,  which  is  the  net  result  of  the  Kritik,  is  indefinitely  pro* 
founder  and  richer  than  that  which  had  ruled  the  i8th  century 
philosophizing,  but  for  Kant  such  experience  still  appears  as  some- 
how the  arbitrary  product  of  the  relation  between  the  individual 
conscious  subject  and  the  realm  of  real  facts.  When  he  is  actually 
analysing  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  the  influence  of  the  indivi- 
dualist conception  is  not  prominent;  the  conditions  are  stated  as 
quite  general,  as  conditions  of  knowledge.'  But  so  soon  as  the  deeper, 
metaphysical  problems  present  themselves,  the  shadow  of  the  old 
doctrine  reappears.  Knowledge  is  regarded  as  a  mechanical  product, 
part  furnished  by  the  subject,  part  given  to  the  subject,  and  is  thus 
viewed  as  mechanically  divisible  into  a  priori  and  a  posteriori,  into 
pure  and  empirical,  necessary  and  contingent.  The  individual  as 
an  agent,  conscious  of  universal  moral  law,  is  yet  regarded  as  in  a 
measure  opposed  to  experience,  and  the  Kantian  ethical  code  remains 
purely  formal.  The  ultimate  relation  betu'een  intelligence  and 
natural  fact,  expressed  in  the  notion  of  end,  is  thought  as  problem- 
atic or  continent.  The  difficulties  or  obscurities  of  the  Kantian 
system,  of  which  the  above  are  merely  the  more  prominent,  may  all 
be  traced  to  the  one  source,  the  false  or  at  least  inadequate  idea  of 
the  individual.  The  more  thorough  explanation  of  the  relatioi\ 
between  experience  as  critically  conceived  and  the  individual  subject 
was  the  problem  left  by  Kant  for  his  successors. 

In  any  detailed  exposition  of  the  critical  system  it  would  be 
requisite  in  the  first  place  to  state  with  some  fullness  the  precise 
nature  of  the  problems  iromedbtely  before  Kant,  and  in  the  second 
place  to  follow  with  some  closeness  the  successive  stages  of  the 
system  as  presented  in  the  three  main  works,  the  Krittk  of  Pure 
Reason,  the  Kritik  of  Practical  Reason  and  the  Kritik  of  Juagmenl, 
with  the  more  important  of  the  minor  works,  the  idetaphysic  of 
Nature  and  the  Metaphysic  of  Ethics.  It  would  be  necessary,  also, 
in  any  such  expanded  treatment,  to  bring  out  cleariy  the  Kantian 
classification  of  the  philosophical  sciences,  and  to  indicate  the 
relation  between  the  critical  or  transcendental  investigation  of  the 
several  faculties  and  the  more  developed  sciences  to  which  that 
investigation  serves  as  introducu'on.  As  any  detailed  statement  of 
the  critical  system,  however  compressed,  would  be  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  present  article,  it  is  proposed  here  to  select  only  the  more 
salient  doctrines,  and  to  point  out  in  connexion  with  them  what 
advance  had  been  effected  by  Kant,  and  what  remained  for  sub- 
sequent efforts  at  complete  solution  of  the  problems  raised  by  him. 
Much  that  is  of  interest  and  value  must  necessarily  be  omitted  in 
any  sketch  of  so  elaborate  a  system,  and  for  all  points  of  special 
interpretation  reference  must  needs  be  made  to  the  many  elaborate 
dissertations  on  or  about  the  Kantian  philosophy. 

The  doctrine  from  which  Kant  starts  in  his  critical  or  transcen- 
dental investigation  of  knowledge  is  that  to  which  the  slow  develop- 
ment of  his  thought  had  led  nim.  The  essence  of  cognition  or 
knowledge  was  a  synthetic  act,  an  act  of  combining  in  thought 
the  detached  elements  of  experience.  Now  synthesis  was  explicaole 
neither  by  reference  to  pure  thought,  the  logical  or  elaborative 
faculty,  which  in  Kant's  view  remained  analytic  in  function,  nor 
by  rcicrence  to  the  effects  of  external  real  things  upon  our  faculties 
of  cognition.  For.^  on  the  one  hand,  analysis  or  logical  treatment 
applied  only  to  objects  of  knowledge  as  already  given  in  synthetic 
forms,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  real  things  could  yield  only  isolated 
effects  and  not  the  combination  of  these  effects  in  the  forms  of 
cognitive  experience.  If  experience  is  to  be  matter  of  knowledge 
for  the consaous subject,  it  must  be regardedas  theconjoint  product 
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of  given  material  and  synthetic  coinbtnatioii«  Form  and  matter 
may  indeed  be  reearded  separably  and  dealt  "with  in  isolation  for 
purposes  of  criticaQ  inouiry.  but  in  experience  they  are  necessarily 
and  inseparably  unitca.  The  problem  of  the  Kritik  thus  becomes 
for  kant  the  complete  statement  of  the  elements  necessarily  involved 
in  synthesis,  and  of  the  subjective  i>roces8es  by  which  these  elements 
are  realized  in  our  individual  consciousness.  He  is  not  asking,  with 
Loclee,  whence  the  details  of  experience  arise;  he  is  not  attempting 
a  natural  history  of  the  growth  of  experience  in  the  individual  mind ; 
but  he  is  endeavouring  to  state  exhaustively  what  conditions  are 
necesnrily  involved  in  any  fact  of  knowledge.  «>.  in  any  synthetic 
combination  of  parts  of  experience  by  the  conscious  subject. 

So  far  as  the  elements  necessarily  mvolved  in  conscious  experience 
are  concerned,  these  mav  be  enumerated  briefly  thus. — given  data  of 

sense,  inner  r.r  r-.'-^^r;  tr^-  f f  '-^— ^^-'-t:.  f  -  -t'"  -sn-ltine: 

of 

i\y  at  [hf  prrtt'  rgo  or  uM.      'l)\v  LVy  VT  :■•  i!  is 

:  .rencc  lo  which  alotiQ  is  Any  part  of  eKiKru-ice 

cqn^luusiteiB  of  kIJ  is  tftp  lowfuJiiilin  of 

.  rrlatcii  to  given  DUtcrial»    The  t%o  Kj4  not 

I  dinttcdcet  and  tKe  «*tncc  of  knowlrtj,,:  is 

!  try  in  dilflertiice*    Fvt  kaowk-d^et  ilim  fon  ,it 

nncc  shouU  be  fikii  to  tbe  ego.    T'  les 

.  I  .k  f or  Mich  gi vea  dilTereDoe  to  b<^  on 

■^nirif  «1  iKe  ego,  ihc  modes  utinU  :  he 


sense,  mner 
the  forms  * 
knowledge, 
the  central 
cognixable. 
knowledge 
in  itself  th 
the  conscio 
is  necessary 
under  wbic 

of  the  conf  „  .  , 

isolated  da  u  ^ii  tt  *ymhttk4n>'  combined  so  an  to  form  ,t  *,.jj^;ni^ 
sable  whol  ,,  ^nakc  up  tlii-  lorm  p(  Qv^nhlon^  aad  utwd  this  lijrm 
rests  the  p<t  ■  .1 .  itii  y  (ill  aim y  a  tiriori  vm^  rational  knQwlKfgc, 

The  noti<  II  fjl  tlic  ego  ai  a  puj^Iy  liagkiil  imity,  cflntaiDiup;^  in 
itself  noelen  fit  of  dtffcrcntc,  ttml  hsvireonly  anaLlytitst  idcurir . ,  is 
fundamentjl  in  tbe  cmital  e^VKtcm^  amd  Iks  at  the  rutit  of  rj|i  Its 
difficulties  ■'  '  r^rrr^l-  viryc  To  say  that  the  ego  as  an  iniiividual 
does  not  pt  i  cj^pcricncc  iji  by  ni>  nican^  the  s^imc  as 

to  say  that  : ; i Uy  wi t h^ut  cUmcTi t  d"  difi t rrrite,    I n 

the  one  cas  i  it  c^q  as  one  of  the  objccis  oJ  cHpcricnce 

and  dcnyir  ^i  efficacy;  in,  iti^  sccr^nd  caw:  i*r:  .ire 

dealing  wit  'ic  t^  as  a  condition  of  k»owk'dL;r,  of 

any  experi<  In  this  9c»:ond  xnx,  k  is  wholly  u  i '  ng 

to  assert  tl  .:  lL^  ..t^  i*  t  virc  identity^  ptir^  unity.  The  unity  -  nd 
identity  of  iiic  ceo.  so  rc£.irJtd,  are  taken  la  flbitrartioiii  ir-  as 
dissevered  iron]  the  niorr  complex  whole  of  which  thtry  arc  ncccu.iry 
elements.  Ulicn  the  «ko  is  tikrn  as  a  conditkHi  of  knowtcd^:*,  its 
unity  is  not  more  imponant  than  the  diflcrence  nc?rc>£sari|v  corrvli  led 
with  it.  Thi]it  the  %.'^o  at  a  thtnjg  should  not  produce  diifcrem,  r>  is 
quite  besid*  ili?  marlc.  The  consirqiiCQces  al  the  abstract  «Epiira'.  i^on 
which  Kant  o  drawa  between  the  cgu  and  the  world  at  cxptu  ice 
are  apparent  (hroupboiit  hii  whuk  cystcni.  Assuoilng  at  the-  ou  t  let 
an  opposition  iH^twetrn  the  two,  »e-M  and  matter  of  knowtedi^r,  be 
ts  driven  bv  iln^  cxijgencies  of  t  lie  prchtem  of  reconciliatJon  to  ^rkvert 
term  after  ^-  rm  as  jneana  of  bcingmg  them  togcihtr,  but  never 
succeeds  in  :  ~ '  ~ :  i  junction  which  li  more  than  mechanlcaL  To 
the  end,  tl  aim,  partly  the  pure  logical  eco,  cartly  the 

concrete  it  i'irit,  and  do  cxptd nation  Is  altonTifvl  nf  the 

relation  be  >  n  lui;;v,.  It  ji  for  Ihii  ix-a&on  that  t?r  -  *  r-  of 
forms  of  p<  .>  '.'j.iLian  iind  catc^Qrios  appears  90  continii'  :  ^P" 

hazard.     Nu  at  tempt  ii  made  to  show  how  or  wh^  1'  ice 

supplied  for  the  pui*  k)gkal  ego  should  pfi'scflt  iXn^U  ,.>.,..  ^.,  ily 
unoier  thesi.'  forma.  They  are  regar***!  rather  su  portiomii  r.<  ihe 
subjective  mctrhanifim  of  the  individual  ttaFisc'iousrvt-Mii  Tlic  mind 
or  self  appc  if ;  as  thoui^h  it  Wert  ertdowipd  with  a  com  pics  machiLnry 
by  which  a^n^j  it  could  act  upt>n  the  rt^tcrLa)  supplied  to  it^  Sich 
a  crude  cone . ;  tion  is  far,  ind^ed^  ffoin  doing  justice  to  Kant's  \  i'  w, 
but  it  undo  jV.[.HJly  rcpresenirs  the  ufuicrlyijig  »«umplioo  of  m-iny  of 
his  cardinal  ii-itriijes.  The  philo<^phy  of  Flchte  i»  hi*lori' .illy 
Interesting  .:  ihiit  in  which  the  dc-fvci^-Tictcs  of  Ivjnt'j  rundani<(.ntal 
position  weri   i.r.  t  discerned  and  th<; attempt  nrtadi*  (o  remedy  thrm. 

Unfortur  1   -  thii  consisEcncy  of  tlie  Ktitik.  K^nt  diac?  not 

attempt   t<  1*;    tyctematlcally   the  elements   involved   in 

knowledge  '  '  '  i^idcnng  the  subjective  proccsw^s  by  which 
knowledge  i-  ri:alj;i  d  in  con!<joii:;>ness.  He  mixes  up  the  two 
inquiries,  ttr\d  in  tCie  general  division  of  hiA  work  depend*  ratiier 
upon  the  results  of  previous  psythoiogy  than  ypon  the  Ijul'^  pre- 
scribed by  his  own  new  conception  of  experience.  He  treats  the 
elements  of  cognitk>n  separately  in  connexion  with  the  several  sub- 
jective processes  involved  in  knowledge,  viz.  sense  and  under- 
standing. Great  ambieuity  is  the  natural  result  of  this  procedure. 
For  it  was  not  possible  for  Kant  to  avoid  the  misleading  connotation 
of  the  terms  employed  by  him.  In  strictness,  sense,  understanding, 
imagination  ana  reason  ought  to  have  had  their  functions  deftnra 
in  close  relation  to  the  elements  of  knowledge  with  which  they  are 
severally  connected,  and  as  these  elements  have  no  existence  as 
separate  facts,  but  only  as  factors  in  the  complex  organic  whole,  it 
might  have  been  possible  to  avoid  the  error  01  supposing  that  each 
subjective  process  furnished  a  distinct,  separately  cognizable  portion 
of  a  mechanical  whole.  But  the  use  of  separate  terms,  such  as 
sense  and  understanding,  almost  unavoidably  led  to  phraseology 
only  interpretable  at  signifying  that  each  furnished  a  specific  kind 
of  Knowledge,  and  all  Kant  s  previous  training  contributed  to 
strengthen  this  erroneous  view.  Especially  noteworthy  is  this  in 
the  case  of  the  categories.    Kant  insists  upon  treating  these  as 


Bef^fft,  ootKMia,  and  asMgna  to  them  certain  characteristics  of 
notions.  But  it  b  readilv  seen,  and  in  the  l.ogik  Kant  shows  him> 
self  fully  aware  of  the  fact,  that  these  pure  connective  links  of 
experience,  general  aspecU  of  objects  of  intelligible  experience,  do 
not  resemble  concepts  fornied  by  the  so-called  logical  or  elaborative 
processes  from  representations  of  completed  objects.  Nothing  but 
barm  can  follow  from  any  attempt  to  identify  two  products  which 
differ  so  entirely.  So,  again,  the  Aestketik  U  rendered  extremely 
obscure  and  difficult  by  tne  prevalence  of  the  view,  already  noted 
as  obtaininj^  in  the  Dissertation,  that  sense  is  a  faculty  receiving 
representations  of  objects.  Kant  was  anxious  to  avoid  tbe  error  of 
Leibnitz,  who  had  taken  sense  and  understanding  to  differ  in  degree 
only,  not  in  kind ;  but  in  avoiding  the  one  error  he  fell  into  another 
of  no  less  importance. 

The  consideration  of  the  several  elements  which  in  combinatioa 
make  up  the  fact  of  cognition,  or  perception,  as  it  may  be  called, 
contains  little  or  nothing  bearing  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
given  data  of  sense,  inner  or  outer.  The  manifold  of  sense,  which 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  critical  theory  of  knowledge,  is  left 
in  an  obscure  and  perplexed  position.  So  much  is  clear,  however, 
that  according  to  Rant  sense  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  receptive  of 
representations  of  objects.    The  data  of  sense  are  mere  stimtJi,  not 

Eartial  or  confused  representations.  The  sense-manifoM  is  not  to 
e  conceived  as  having,  per  se,  any  of  the  qualities  of  objects  as 
actually  cognized;  its  parts  are  not  cognizable  per  se,  nor  can  it 
with  propriety  be  said  to  be  received  successively  or  simultaneously. 
When  we  apply  predicates  to  the  sense-manifold  regarded  in  isola- 
tion, we  make  that  which  is  only  a  factor  in  the  expenence  of  objects 
into  a  separate,  independent  object,  and  use  our  predkaies  tran»- 
ccndently.  Kant  is  not  always  in  his  language  faithful  to  his  view  of 
the  sense-manifold,  but  the  theory  as  a  whole,  tocher  with  his  own 
express  definitions,  is  unmistakable.  On  the  ongin  of  the  data  of 
sense,  Kant's  remarks  are  few  and  little  satisfactory.  He  very 
commonly  employs  the  term  affection  of  the  faculty  of  sense  as 
expressing  the  mode  of  origin,  but  offers  no  further  explanation  of 
a  term  which  has  significance  only  when  intnpreted  after  a  son3c«-faat 
mechanical  fashion.  Unquestionably  certain  of  hu  remarks  indicate 
the  view  that  the  origin  is  to  be  sought  in  things-in-themselves,  but 
against  hastv  misinterpretations  of  such  remarks  there  are  certain 
cautions  to  be  borne  m  mind.  The  relation  between  phenomena 
and  noumcna  in  the  Kantian  system  does  not  in  the  least  resemble 
that  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  modern  psychology — 
between  the  subjective  results  of  sense  affection  and  the  character 
of  the  objective  conditions  of  such  affection.  Kant  has  pointedly 
declared  that  it  would  be  a  gross  absurdity  to  suppose  that  in  his 
view  separate,  distinct  things-in-themselves  existed  corrcspondine 
to  the  several  objects  of  perception.  And,  finally,  it  is  not  at  all 
difficult  to  understand  why  Kant  should  say  that  the  affection  of 
sense  originated  in  the  action  of  things-in-themselves,  when  we 
consider  what  was  the  thing-in-itself  to  which  he  was  referring. 
The  thing-in-itself  to  which  the  empirical  order  and  relations  of 
sense-experience  are  referred  b  the  divine  order,  which  is  not  matter 
Of  knowfcdge.  but  involved  in  our  practical  or  moral  beliefs.  Critics 
who  limit  their  view  to  the  Kritik  0/  Pnre  Reason,  and  there,  in  all 
probability,  to  the  first  or  constructive  portion  of  the  work,  must 
necessarily  fail  to  interpret  the  doctrines  of  the  Kantian  system, 
which  do  not  become  clear  or  definite  till  the  system  has  been 
developed.  Reason  was.  for  Ka nt,  an  organic  whole ;  the  speculative 
and  moral  aspects  are  never  severed ;  and  the  solution  of  problems 
which  appear  at  first  sight  to  belong  solely  to  the  region  of  speculative 
thought  may  be  found  ultimately  to  depend  upon  certain  charac- 
teristics of  our  nature  as  practical. 

Data  of  sense-affection  do  not  contain  in  themselves  synthetic 
combination.  The  first  conditions  of  such  combination  are  found 
by  Kant  in  the  universal  forms  under  which  ak>ne  sense-phenomena 
manifest  themselves  in  experience.  These  universal  forms  of  per> 
ception,  space  and  time,  are  tiecessary,  a  priori,  and  in  character- 
istic features  resembling  intuitions,  not  notions.  They  occupy, 
therefore,  a  peculiar  position,  and  one  section  of  the  Kritik,  toe 
Aestketik,  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  them.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  it  is  only  through  the  a  priori  character 
of  these  perceptive  forms  that  rational  science  of  nature  is  at  aB 
possible.  Kant  is  here  able  to  resume,  wKh  fresh  insight,  hk  pre- 
vious dixussions  regarding  the  synthetic  character  of  mathematical 
propositions.  In  his  early  essays  he  had  rightlv  drawn  tbe  distinc- 
tion between  mathematical  demonstration  and  phik>sophic  proof, 
referring  the  certainty  of  the  first  to  the  fact  that  the  constructions 
were  synthetic  in  character  and  entirely  determined  by  the  action 
of  constructive  imagination.  It  had  not  then  occurred  to  him  10 
ask,  With  what  right  do  we  assume  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
from  arbitrary  constructions  in  mathematical  matter  have  applica- 
bility to  objects  of  experience?  M  ighi  not  mathematics  be  a  purely 
imaginary  science?  To  this  ouestion  he  is  now  enablHl  to  return  an 
answer.  Space  and  time,  tne  two  essential  conditions  of  sein»> 
perception,  are  not  data  given  by  things,  but  universal  forms  of 
intellect  into  which  all  data  of  sense  must  be  received.  Hence, 
whatever  b  true  of  space  and  time  regarded  by  imagination  as 
objects.  f>.  quantitative  constructions,  must  t>e  true  of  the  objects 
making  up  our  sense-experience.  The  same  forms  and  the  same 
constructive  actii^  of  imagination  are  involved  in  mathematical 
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tvntKcaU  and  la  th«  confitU^tiofl  of  objoett  af  «eti»p-e;ipcrleiicc  The 
faund^tLon  for  purt  or  mtionail  mstKemiitkf.  tbtre  teiriE  intludi-d 
under  this  the  pure  Kien^  oi  incvcinent,  is  thus  bid  in  ihc  critical 
doctrine  of  spacv  and  timit. 

The  ^ci^A<^i4fc  isolBiciix^nse^pctceptbtiKAnd  conaiden  iLb  focms  as 
thcLjfih  it  were  hBo  ii^d^rpendcnt,  canii^lcta  iitcuky,  A  certain  con- 
fLtMon,  arising  (nora  ibis,  is  fiuticeablc  *rt  the  4ffajf>fijb  when  the 
Hfe^Dii&ity  for  lU^tirj^m^  the  potkiiDii  l>(  the  catei^ories  ii  undtr  di»- 
custian.  but  the  fcul  dlHicuJty  in  which  Kant  W4»  involved  by  his 
doctrme  oJ  ipcv  and  time  has  its  fo&ta  even  dtwpcr  than  the 
errQneouE  isalatian  of  Mrvsibility.  He  has  not  in  any  way  '*  de- 
duced ■'  Kpace  and  time,  but,  proci^ding  (ram  the  ofd^nanr  cwrrtnt 
view  of  sense'ejtperiencc,  h3>  found  these  rerm3.ininK  is  rcsiduuTti 
after  anafy^ia.  The  relation  in  whith  they  stand  to  the  owgoriea 
or  pure  noiioni  it  ambiguous:  and,  wheii  Kant  hds  to  consider  the 
(jfthiqn  in  which  catcsory  iind  data  of  sense  are  1^  be  bitiug^ht 
togtfthcr,  he  merely  plac«  aide  by  side  aa  a  priori  elements  the  pure 
connective  notions  and  the  pure  forma  of  perci^plion,  and  finda  it, 
apparently^  only  a  matter  of  contingent  convenience  that  tlicy 
snouLd  harmonic;;  with  one  another  ami  io  render  coi^nition  posuble. 
To  thj«  ^Lnt  affto  fichte  w^  the  hnl  to  cali  attenti^rn. 

AQectian  qI  fien«e,  even  when  received  into  the  pure  fqrms  ctf 
percept  ti>ni,  ia  nat  mAtttr  of  knowl^ge.  For  cewnition  tJiere  >b 
n-'quisitc  ftynthct^c  combma^lioiif  ana  the  Jfltftlitctwai  funcfioft 
throuKh  which  iuch  combifiacion  takes  plac&  The  fwni*  of  in- 
tellectual function  Kiitit  jitoceeda  ta  enumerate  with  the  aid  of  the 
fsommonly  received  toftkal  dodrtTiett.  For  this  reference  to  Sokic 
h«  haiA  been  tev^erely  ttamed,  but  the  procist  nature  of  the  debt  due 
to  the  cofnfTK'nIy  accepted  logical  cWtiication  la  very  Rucrall)^ 
mltconcci vcd*  Sy  n thetic  co mfjlnia t ian,  Ka nt  poin ta  out ,  hlam&Uy 
VKpfemtd  In  a  judement*  which  ie  the  act  qI  uniting  ti^prcsetitatbna. 
At  the  foundation  ol  the  /ud:6nient3  which  i^prtAs  the  lyps^  at 
0Vfithi!tk  conibinatiOFt,  throuaTi  which  knowledge  i*  posj»Lb1e,  lie 
ifce  pure  ^envfal  notion«^  the  s&alract  aipect  of  the  iconditiona  undur 
which  ob;ecti  are  EognU&bilc  in  ocperience.  GencraL  logic  has.  aUo 
to  deal  with  the  union  of  repn«ntationa,  tlvough  iti  uaiiy  u  analytic 
merely,  not  aynthctic.  But  Ihe  aamc  LntcUwrtoal  function  whicli 
tcrvcs  to  pv*  mnicy  in  the  analytic  judgment  a  of  formal  logic  ser\TS 
to  Ei*'c  unity  to  the  Eynthettc  corri&ination*  of  real  pcrccptkm.  It 
appfiarcd  trvidtnt,  then*  ta  Kant  that  in  the  forma  of  judgment,  as 
thcv  art  itattd  in  the  corndK^n  logi^^^  there  must  be  fflund  the 
anaLgrgues  c^f  the  typc^  of  judgment  which  are  involved  in  tranicen- 
dcntaT  logic*  or  in  the  theory  erf  rtiat  cogoitum^  HU  view  of  the 
ordinary  logic  was  wide  nndcomprehcnsivet  though  in  hia  re»irictioo 
of  the  science  to  pufie  form  one  r;in  tnte  the  inEltrtiicc  of  hia  earlitr 
trainini^,  and  it  Is  no  tmal!  part  of  the  value  of  thecritk3Jphilg«c»pb/ 
that  it  ha«  ruvived  the  study  of  logic  and  preiMrcd  tJit  way  for  a 
taare  thorough  c^n^iderack^n  of  lGf;icalL  doctrincf^  The  |>o»ili(ia 
a.«fivned  to  lo^k  by  Kant  i«  not,  in  all  pn3»babiiity,  €>PC  which  can 
be  defended^  mdccd,  it  ift  hard  to  ice  how  Kant  himself,^  tn  rorisi^ 
tency  with  the  critical  doctrine  of  knowledge*  could_  have  fetaii^t-d 
mitny  of  the  older  Jnfiicat  theorems,  but  the  prctiiion  with  which 
the  peifiTtion  waa  stated,  and  the  'sharpnTSs  with  which  1(>|k  was 
marked  off  from  cognate  philosophic  di^iplinei,  prepared  tne  wi/ 
for  the  more  thoughtful  tncatmrnt  of  the  wnoh?  ttuCi^tion, 

Formal  lo^ic  thuf  yicldn  io  Rant  the  Hit  df  tne  goncrat  notion s, 
pure  intellectual  prr^dicatesK  or  categories,  thrauigh  wtiich  alone 
experience  Is  poashle  for  a  conscious  subject.  It  hajfi  alficad^'  been 
noted  how  s-erioue  wa»  the  enmr  involved  in  the  description  of 
these  as  notions,  without  further  attempt  to  clear  up  their  precite 
Rig:Fiif9cance.  Kant,  Indeed,  was  mainly  influenced  f>y  hi»  tttong 
oppokiiion  to  ttie  Leibnitnijan  rationaliem,  and  therefore  assigm  the 
cate^oriet  to  understanding:*  the  iogical  faculty,  without  contidcra- 
lion  of  the  question,— which  might  have  been  su^tsted  by  the 
pfcyioui  statements  of  the  DiiJtfiatvm, — wtut  relation  the^  cate- 
goriet  held  to  the  empirical  notions  formed  by  compari'ion*  abstrac- 
tion, and  general tzat ion  when  directed  upon  representations  c^ 
objectB.  But  when  the  categorici  are  described  a»  notion^  i,£. 
furnied  products  of  thought,  there  riHt  of  ncceEsity  the  problem 
whirh  had  iprcfientcd  itself  to  Kant  at  every  stage  of  his  prcHi-rilical 
thinkin^H-'with  what  right  can  we  as^sume  that  these  notions  iipply 
to  objecfa  of  eupcriencc?  The  answer  whkh  he  paiocecds  to  give 
ihc^gcthcr  cxplnDdei  the  definition  of  the  categories  as  forxned  pro- 
duct 3;  of  thoiight,  and  enablcn  tis  to  Eee  more  clearly  the  nature  of 
the  new  conception  of  estpcdeoce  which  Mea  in  the  bactqtf^und  id 
ajj  the  critical  wofk, 

'  Ihcf  unity  ol  the  ego,  vthkh  ha£  been  Alnsidy  noted  Si an  element 
eatcrririg  tnto  the  synthe^s  of  cognitk^nt  is  a  unity  of  a  qtiife  di&timt 


and  pbiutiaf  kind.  That  the  ego  to  whkh  diflcre-nt  pgirtiE  of  expert 
«are  are  presented  must  be  the  same  ego,  if  there  is  to  be  coffiDftinn 
it  alj^  il  analytkally  evuient;  but  the  preuhjriry  Is  that  the  ego 


«nre  are  presented  must  be  the  same  ego,  if  there  is  to  be 

Uj  il  analytically  evij<ient;  but  the  pceuharity  Is  tha_  _  _  _„_ 
must  »  con«eiou4  of  its  own  unity  and  identity,  and  this  unity  of 
9elf-eonBc.ioosn<:^»  Is  only  poiisibfe  in  relation  to  diflerence  not 
contained  in  the  efo  but  gi'V'en  to  it.  The  unity  of  appereeption. 
then,  as  Kant  it,\h  Ut  it  only  posaible  in  fetation  to  lynthetic  unity 
of  ncperience  ksejf,  and  the  forms  at  thi*  synthetic  unity,  the  cat e- 
fonet,  9ft',  therefore,  on  the  one  hj^d*  necesMry  a*  iotm*,  in  which 
seif  -         "  >    •     !      1  jnd*  pa  the  otlw^r  handi,  Ti»trictft3  rn 

ihcir  _^r- i    to  the  data  of  pvca  sense*  or  the 

partkular  element  of  expericnct.    Thus  expenenoc  presents  itaetf 


as  Che  QogAoic  oombinatioa  of  the  particular  of  sense  with  the 
individual  unity  of  the  ego  through  the  universal  (brms  of  the 
catesoriea.  Retcrenoe  of  representations  to  the  unity  of  the  object, 
syntnetk  unity  of  apperception,  and  subsumption  of  data  of  sense 
under  the  categories,  are  thus  three  sides  or  aspects  of  the  one 
fundamental  fact. 

In  this  deduction  of  the  categories,  as  Kant  calls  it,  there  af^sean 
for  the  first  time  an  endeavour  to  connect  together  into  one  organic 
whole  the  several  elemcnto  entering  into  experience.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  much  was  wanting  before  this  essential  task  could  be 
regarded  as  complete.  Kant  has  certainly  brought  together  self- 
consciousness,  the  system  of  the  categories  and  data  of  sense.  He 
has  shown  thsit  the  conditions  of  self-consciousness  are  theconditions 
of  possible  experience.  But  he  has  not  shown,  nor  did  he  attempt 
to  show,  how  it  was  that  the  conditions  of  self-consciousness  are 
the  very  categories  arrived  at  by  constderation  of  the  system  of 
logical  judgments.  He  does  enaeavour  to  show,  but  with  small 
success,  how  the  junction  of  category  and  data  of  sense  is  brought 
about,  for  accordmg  to  his  scheme  these  stood,  to  a  certain  extent 
at  least,  apart  from  and  independent  of  one  another.  The  failure 
to  effect  an  organk  combination  of  the  several  elements  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  false  start  whkh  had  been  made. 

The  mode  in  whkh  Kant  endeavours  to  show  how  the  several 
portions  of  cognitbn  are  subjectively  realized  brings  into  the  clearest 
light  the  inconsistencies  and  imperfections  of  hb  doctrine.  Sense 
had  been  assumed  as  furnishing  the  particular  of  knowledge,  under- 
standing as  furnishing  the  universal;  and  it  had  been  expressly 
declared  that  the  particular  was  cognizable  only  in  and  through  tte 
universal.  Still,  each  was  conceived  as  somehow  in  itself  complete 
and  finished.  Sense  and  understanding  had  distinct  functions,  and 
there  was  wanting  some  common  term,  some  intermediary  which 
should  bring  them  into  conjunction.  Data  of  sense  as  i>urely 
particular  could  have  nothing  in  comnu>n  with  the  categories  as 
purely  universal.  But  data  of  sense  had  at  least  one  universal 
aspect, — their  aspect  as  the  particular  of  the  general  forms,  space 
and  time.  Categories  were  m  themselves  abstract  and  valueless, 
serviceable  only  when  restricted  to  possible  objects  of  experience. 
There  was  thus  a  common  ground  on  which  category  and  mtuition 
were  united  in  one,  and  an  intermediate  process  wnereby  the  univer- 
sal of  the  category  might  be  so  far  individualized  as  to  comprehend 
the  ^rtkular  of  sense.  This  intermediate  process — whkh  is  really 
the  junction  of  understanding  and  sense — Kant  calb  productive 
imagination,  and  it  is  only  through  productive  imagination  that 
knowledge  or  experience  u  actually  realized  in  our  subjective 
consciousness.  The  specific  forms  of  productive  imagination  are 
called  schtmata,  and  upon  the  nature  of  the  schema  Kant  gives  much 
that  has  proved  of  extreme  value  for  subsequent  thought. 

Productive  imagination  is  thus  the  concrete  element  of  knowledge, 
and  its  general  modes  are  the  abstract  expression  of  the  a  priori 
laws  of  all  posnble  experience.  The  categories  are  restrkted  in 
their  applicability  to  the  schema,  f  .0.  to  the  pure  forms  of  conjunction 
of  the  manifold  in  time,  and  in  the  modes  ofcombination  of  schemata 
and  categories  we  have  the  foundation  for  the  rational  scknces  of 
mathematics  and  physics.  Perccptioti  or  real  cognition  is  thus 
conceived  as  a  complex  fact,  involving  data  of  sense  and  pure 
perceptive  forms,  determined  by  the  category  and  realized  through 
productive  imagination  in  the  schema.  The  system  of  princip^ 
which  may  be  deduced  from  the  consideration  of  the  mode  in  which 
understanding  and  sense  are  united  by  productive  imagination  is 
the  positive  result  of  the  critical  theory  of  knowledge,  and  some  of 
its  features  are  remarkable  enough  to  deserve  attention.  According 
to  his  usual  plan,  Kant  arranges  these  principles  in  conformity  with 
the  table  of  the  categories.  divMing  the  four  classes,  however,  into 
two  main  groups,  the  mathematical  and  the  dynamical.  The 
mathematical  pnnciples  are  the  abstract  expression  of  the  necessary 
mode  in  which  data  of  sense  are  determined  by  the  category  in  the 
form  of  intuitk>ns  or  representations  of  objects;  the  dynamical  are 
the  abstract  expression  of  the'  modes  in  which  the  existence  of 
objects  of  intuition  is  determined.  The  mathematkal  principles  are 
constitutive.  s.e.  express  determinations  of  the  objects  themselves; 
the  dynamical  are  regulative,  ix.  express  the  conditions  under  which 
objects  can  form  paru  of  real  experience.  Under  the  mathematical 
principles  come  the  general  rules  whkh  furnish  the  ground  for  the 
application  of  quantitative  reasoning^ to  real  facts  of  experience.  For 
as  data  of  sense  are  only  possible  objects  when  received  in  the  forms 
of  space  and  time,  and  as  space  and  time  are  only  cognized  when 
determined  in  definite  fashion  by  the  understanaing  through  the 
schema  of  number  (quantity)  or  degree  (quality),  alfintuitlons  are 
extensive  quantities  and  contain  a  real  element,  that  of  sense,  whkh 
has  degree.  Under  the  dynamical  principles,  the  general  modes  in 
whkh  the  existence  of  objects  are  determined,  fall  the  analogies 
of  experience,  or  general  rules  according  to  whkh  the  existence  of 
objects  in  relation  to  one  another  can  be  determined,  and  the 
postulates  of  experience,  the  general  rules  according  to  whkh  the 
existence  of  objects  for  us  or  our  own  subjective  existence  can  be 
determined.  The  analogies  of  experience  rest  upon  the  order  of 
perceptions  in  time,  i.0.  their  permanence,  succession  or  coexistence, 
and  the  principles  are  respectively  those  of  substance,  causality  and 
reciprocity.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Kant  in  the  expression  <rf 
these  analogies  reaches  the  final  sotution  of  the  difficulty  which  had 
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m  long  prsiied  MpoQ  him*  the  difltculty  as  lo  die  relation  of  the  pure 
ammctive  notions  10  mtpericnrt.  These  nnUQiis^  sltv  not  ^frtxOy 
appllcsble  to  experience,  nor  do  we  find  m  cAptri^ntc  nnyth^pj 
ovrespondb^  to  the  pun;  in[tll£Ctua.i  noiiani  ol  ^ubnAacCr  cause 
attd  reciprocity.  Dut  experience  it  for  lii  the  eombinauDn  d(^  da,ia 
of  tense  in  the  formt  of  pnTcWciive  imaEination,  rormi  dcit^rmined 
by  the  pure  LittcllcctuiLl  nouout**  «nd  iccordingly  expcheisce  « 
possible  Tor  us  Only  a^  in  mode*  CtttniiioadiiiK  to  toe  ciDt]>afij,  The 
p«rni4inent  in  ttn^e  i^  tuh^Ldoce  in  afiy  pai«i&}e  experience,  ^nd  no 
experience  ii  possitle  ^ve  through  the  determinaiion  of  all  chan]?^ 
At  in  relation  to  A  pcfmancnt  iit  time.  Detenoined  sequence  is  the 
cauba]  feLation  in  any  possible  experienee,  and  no  ehi;^nence  is 
pDuJble  uve  throygh  the  delerminatkiA  of  peiceivrd  cbiiingift  as  la 
teiiitan  t^  j,  detcfmiaed  order  in  time.  So  mib  coeAbience  and 
leciprDciiy. 

The  pio^tubte*  of  ejiperiente  are  genenil  exprt^aiDns  of  the  signift- 
t:antx  of  esi&tence  in  the  experience  o(  a  conscious  vubject.  The 
element  ol  feality  in  such  cxF>erience  must  dwaya  be  given  fay 
intuition,  and,  so  far  Hi  determinAlion  of  existirnce  is  a.«.unied, 
external  intuition  ia  &  ncce«ary  condition  el  inner  imuition.  The 
existence  of  eKternaL  thisigt  is  »  ecnain  am  the  existence  ol  the  con-  • 
Crete  i^ubjiect.  and  the  subject  cannot  cognife  hin^scli  as  exiatins 
Mve  in  reUtkin  to  the  world  ot  fact*  of  eKtenial  pierecption.  InniT 
and  outer  reality  are  strictly  eorreliii'^'e  elements  in  the  experience 
ol  the  conscioi^s  subject. 

Throughout  tlie  posit ivc  portion  i>f  hia  theory  of  cognition^  Kant 
has  been  beset  by  tne  dtjctnne  that  the  eatc-gofics.  as  heiii^hed,  com- 
plete norioni,  have  an  inipoit  or  ii^niheimce  transcending;  the  kiounds 
c»r  posi^ible  experience.  Morever,  the  manner  in  wtiifh  space  and 
time  hadl  been  treated  rn;!ide  it  possible  for  him  to  recard  these  as 
contingent  ioFmn,  ni.>icii£Aary  for  intdirgcnces  like  our*,  but  not  to  be 
viewed  11  abKikitely  necessary.  The  real  meaning  of  these  pecu- 
lijirlties  ii  hardly  ever  espmtcd  by  him.  though  it  is  clear  that  the 
■olution  of  the  matter  h  to  be  found  in  the  inadequacy  of  the  positive 
theory  to  meet  the  demand*  of  reason  for  completcfl  explaiution. 
But  the  cxincluskin  to  which  he  was  led  was  one  of  the  grfateiit 
important  for  the  after  development  of  hit  fyertemi  Cognition  is 
necc^asarily  limited.  The  catrii^ories  are  restricted  in  their  Applied* 
tion  to  elements  of  po^flble  experience  to  that  which  h  pnTsented 
in  intuition,  and  all  intuition  is  for  the  ego  contioprnt.  Gut  to  estcft 
that  cognition  l§  limited  and  its  matter  contingent  it  to  form  the  idPi 
of  an  intelligence  for  ivhom  cognition  would  not  be  limited  and  for 
"whom  the  dfita  of  intuiiion  wautd  not  be  givtn,  contingent  facts,  but 
necessarily  piroduced  along  wJth  the  pure  Categories.  This  idea  of 
an  Intuitive  understanding  is  (be  dehnite  e.\preii5ion  for  the  complvre 
ex planii tion  which  reason  demandf,  and  ii  involves  the  coiictpii^on 
of  a  realm  of  objects  for  such  an  understand) ngt  a  realm  of  ol'jii'is 
^hich,  in  opposition  to  the  phtnomma  of  Our  relative  and  limitvd 
ex[}erienee,  may  be  called  nowmen^  or  thinp-ia-lhemselveft.  The 
AvMJwrnffii,  therefore!  15  in  one  way  the  object  of  a  non-^en^uous 


iniuiiic/i,  but  more  correctly  ii  thejr«prvtMon  of  the  limited  and 
pa  rt la t  character  I  "        '  '         — -     —        - 

a  limiting  notion, 
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The  ide^a  of  a  nournejiO'A  is  thus 


A:&9urcdly,  the  difficult  aection  of  the  Kritik,  on  the  eround  of  the 
dittiinction  between  phenomena  and  naumena,  would  not  hav«-  I'd 
to  so  much  mi%:onception  as  it  has  done«  hod!  Kani  then  br4:iLi'i^l-t 
forward  wh^t  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  distincti^^n,  his  doctrine  of  n^i-'-va 
and  its  functionsw  Understand  in];,  ai  has  been  ^nunt  h  the  faculty 
of  cognltkin  Etrictly  so  called:  and  within  Its  realm,  that  of  space, 
tirne  and  inatter,  positive  fcnow]ec](^e  Is  attainable.  Qut  the  ulUmate 
conceptian  of  underi^tanding,  that  of  the  world  of  ofijectsi,  quantita- 
tively determined^  and  standing  in  relation  of  mutual  reciprocity 
lo  one  another,  is  not  a  fi  nal  giuu  nd  of  ex  pla  na  tion.  We  are  5 1  id  able 
and  necessitated  bo  refleci  kipon  the  whole  wortd  of  phcnonnena  ns 
thus  eogniKd*  and  driven  to  inouirc  after  its  significance.  In  oiir 
reflect  ion  «e  neeeSaiity  treat  the  objects,  not  as  phenomerui,  as 
matters  of  posit t^.  icientilic  knowledge*  but  as  ehings-jn-rhemselve:!. 
a^  no^mena.  The  divrinLHion  between  phenomena  and  noumcna 
i%M  therefore,  nothing;  but  the  ettprcsfiioii  of  the  disdndi&n  between 
understanding  and  reosont  a  distioetloo  which,  accordli^g  to  Kant, 
is  merely  subjective. 

The  specific  function  of  reasofi  L&  the  cfTort  after  completed  ex- 
planalion  o<  the  experience  presented  ifi  cognitioni.  But  in  ^vh 
effort  there  are  ro  nations  to  be  employed  odher  than  thv  catef^ri'  t, 
and  ihese^  Dt  has  alrtcady  tK?en  teen*  have  validity  only  in  rdert'i-e 
10  oblm:t9  of  powibi*  experierice.  We  may  eitpect,  iiiep,  lo  Nf.d 
tike  UiiJiieeiidegt  employment  of  thecate^'^rica  leading  into  varitHis 
diJficiillliy  aii4  ineon«iMenr  ies^  The  eritktim  of  rea  son  i  n  it&  apct  i  1  ic 
Ai^eet  thfows  fresh  light  on  the  liinit^  to  human  know^ge  and  the 
irifnifkai>ee  1^  ci.peHencei 

Eluperieiice  has  peenented  itJieU  as  the  complex  rnutt  of  relation 
brt^e^o  the  ego  or  subject  and  the  world  of  phrnomcfla^  Heaion 
mjy  therefore  auen>pt  a  com pJreiedcK]jla nation  either  of  the  ego  or 
of  the  world  ol  ciheotxnena  oi  of  the  total  re  tat  (on  between  tnem. 
The  three  inqui^ries  t^rretpond  to  the  subiects  of  the  three  anciunt 
loetaiJ'hy^tcal  ^icnces*  nuronal  ptixholfigv.  rational  cosm-fl.%'A 
rational  tiieologyn  tt  m  readily  teen,  in  regard  to  the  first  of  id.  iii, 
that  alt  Attempts  to  iletermine  the  nature  oj  the  ego  as  a  iin, {•',,>, 
p«rdu/able«  inimsnerifli  iubsiaiKe  iT*t  upon  a  confusion  betvi.,rn 
Ilia  ego  as  pure  logka]  lutity  mud  cbe  t^  ai  object  of  lutiutiein,  and 


involve  a  tnmoendent  use  of  the  €ate|Qries  of  experience.  Tt 
profits  not  to  apply  such  categories  to  the  soul,  for  no  intuition 
corresponding  to  them  is  or  can  be  given.  The  idea  of  the  soul 
roust  be  reKarded  as  transcendent,  bo  too  when  we  endeavour, 
with  the  help  of  the  categories  of  quantity,  quality,  relation  ami 
modality,  to  determine  the  nature  and  relation  of  parts  of  the  world, 
we  find  that  reason  is  landed  in  a  peculiar  difficulty.  Any  soluttoa 
that  can  be  given  is  too  narrow  for  the  demands  of  reason  and  too 
wide  for  the  restrictions  of  understanding.  The  transcendent 
employment  of  the  categories  leads  to  antinomy,  or  equally  balanced 
statements  of  apparently  contradictory  results.  Due  attention  to 
the  relation  between  understanding  and  reason  enables  us  to  solve 
the  antinomies  and  to  discover  their  precise  origin  and  significance. 
Finally,  the  endeavour  to  find  in  tne  conception  of  God,  as  tte 
supreme  reality,  the  explanation  of  experience,  is  seen  to  lead  to 
no  valid  conclusion.  There  is  not  any  intuition  given  whereby  we 
might  show  the  reality  of  our  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being.  So  far  as 
knowledge  is  concerned,  God  remains  a  transcendental  ideal. 

The  criticism  of  the  transcendental 'ideas,  which  is  also  the 
examination  of  the  claims  of  metaphysic  to  rank  as  a  science,  yields 
a  definite  and  intelligible  result.  These  ideas,  the  expression  of  the 
various  modes  in  which  unity  of  reason  may  be  sought,  have  no 
objects  correspondine  to  them  in  the  sphere  of  cognition.  They 
have  not.  therefore,  like  the  categories,  anv  r<mx/t/ti/n>r  value,  and  an 
attempts  at  metaphysical  construction  with  the  notions  or  categories 
of  science  must  be  resigned  as  of  necessity  hopeless.     But  the  ideas 


are  not,  on  that  account,  destitute  of  all  value.  They  are  supremely 
significant,  as  indicating  the  very  essence  of  the  function  ot  reason. 
The  limits  of  scientific  cc^nition  become  intelligible,  only  when  the 


sphere  of  undersunding  is  subjected  to  critical  reflexion  and  com- 
pared with  the  possible  ^ere  of  reason,  that  is,  the  n>here  of 
rationally  complete  cognition.  The  ideas,  therefore,  in  refaikm  to 
knowledge  strictly  so  called,  have  reguUUtM  value,  for  they  fumiah 
the  general  precepts  for  extension  and  completion  of  knowledge, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  since  they  spring  from  reason  itself,  tiKy 
have  a  real  value  in  relatbn  to  reason  as  the  very  inmost  nature 
of  intelligence.  Self-consciousness  cannot  be  regarded  as  merely 
a  mechanically  determined  result.  Free  reflection  upon  the  whole 
system  of  knowledge  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  sphere  of 
intuition,  with  its  rational  principles,  docs  not  exhaust  conscioos 
experience.  There  still  remains,  over  and  above  the  realm  of  nature, 
the  realm  of  free,  self-conscious  spirit:  and.  within  this  sphere,  it 
mav  be  anticipated  that  the  ideas  will  acquire  a  si^ificance  ricber 
and  deeper  than  the  merely  regulative  import  which  they  posscw 
in  reference  to  cognition. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  this  realm  of  free  self-conscbua* 
ness?  Not  in  the  sphere  of  cognition,  where  objects  are  mechani- 
cally determined,  but  in  that  of  will  or  of  reason  aspractical.  That 
reason  is  practical  or  prescribes  ends  for  itself  is  sufficiently  manifest 
from  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  conception  of  morality  or 
duty,  a  conception  which  can  have  no  corresponding  object  within 
the  sphere  of  intuition,  and  which  is  theoretical! v.  or  in  accordance 
with  the  cate^ries  of  understanding,  incognizable.  The  presence 
of  this  conception  is  the  datum  upon  which  may  be  founded  a  special 
investigation  of  the  conditions  of  reason  as  practical,  a  Krttik  ai 
pure  practical  reason,  and  the  analysis  of  it  yields  the  sutement  of 
the  formal  prescripts  of  morality. 

The  realuation  of  duty  is  imposuble  for  any  being  which  b  not 
thought  as  free,  i.e.  capable  of  self-determination.  Freedom,  it  is 
true,  is  theoretically  not  an  object  of  cognition,  but  its  impossibility 
is  not  thereby  demonstrated.  The  theoretical  proof  rather  serves 
as  useful  aid  towards  the  more  exact  determination  of  the  nature 
and  province  of  self-determination,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  whole 
concrete  nature  of  humanity.  For  in  man  self-de*ermination  and 
mechanical  determination  by  empirical  motives  coexist,  and  only  ia 
so  far  as  he  bekmgs  and  is  conscious  of  belonging  both  to  the  sphere 
of  sense  and  to  the  sphere  of  reason  does  moral  obligation  become 
possible  for  him.  The  supreme  end  prescribed  by  reason  in  its 
practical  aspect,  namely,  the  complete  subordination  of  the  emiwrical 
side  of  nature  to  the  prescripts  of  morahty.  demands,  as  conditiocM 
of  its  possible  realization,  the  permanence  of  ethical  progress  in  the 
moral  agent,  the  certainty  of  freedom  in  self-determination,  and  the 
necessary  harmonizing  of  the  spheres  of  sense  and  reason  through 
the  intelligent  author  or  ground  of  both.  These  conditioos.  the 
postulates  of  practical  reason,  are  the  conciete  expressions  of  the 
three  transcendental  ideas,  and  in  them  we  have  the  full  significance 
of  the  ideas  for  reason.  ImmortaUty  of  the  soul,  positive  freedom 
of  win,  and  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  ground  of  things  ate 
speculative  ideas  practically  warranted,  though  theoretically  neither 
demonstrable  nor  comprehensible. 

Thus  reason  as  self-determining  supplies  notions  of  freedom; 
reason  as  determined  supplies  categories  of  understanding.  Union 
between  the  two  spheres,  which  seem  at  first  sight  disparate,  is 
found  in  the  necessary  postulate  that  reason  shall  be  realized,  for  it* 
realizatKMt  is  only  possible  in  the  sphere  of  sense.  But  such  a  union* 
when  regarded  in  abstraeic,  rests  upon,  or  Involves,  a  notion  of  quite 
a  new  order,  that  of  the  adaptation  of  nature  to  reason,  or.  as  it 
may  be  eapresaed.  that  of  end  in  nature.  Underatandine  and 
reason  thus  coalesce  in  the  faculty  of  >wfgineff/.  which  mediaten 
between,  or  brings  together,  the  universal  and  particular  *»*>i*Tnr< 
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in  conscious  exoerience.  Tudgment  Is  here  merely  nfUctive;  that 
Is  to  say,  the  particular  clement  is  given,  so  determined  as  to  be 
possible  materuil  of  knowledge,  while  the  universal,  not  necessary 
lor  cognition,  w  supplied  by  reason  itself.  The  empirical  details  of 
nature,  which  are  not  determined  by  the  categories  oi  understanding, 
are  judged  as  beins  arranged  or  ordered  by  intelligence,  for  in  no 
other  fashion  could  nature,  in  its  particular,  contingent  aspect,  be 
thought  as  forming  a  complete,  consistent,  intelligibk  whole. 

The  investigation  of  the  conditions  under  which  adaptation  of 
aature  to  intelligence  is  conceivable  and  possible  makes  up  the 
subject  of  the  third  ereat  Kriiik,  the  KrittJt  of  Judgment,  a  work 
presenting  unusual  diflficultiea  to  the  interpreter  of  the  Kantian 
system.  The  general  principle  of  the  adaptation  of  nature  to  our 
faculties  of  cognition  has  two  specific  applications,  with  the  second 
of  which  it  is  more  closely  connected  than  with  the  first.  In  the 
first  place,  the  adaptation  may  be  merely  subJ4Ctiv«,  when  the 
empirical  condition  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  is  furnished  by  the 
feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain;  such  adaptation  is  aesthetic.  In  the 
second  place,  the  adaptation  may  be  objective  or  logical,  when 
empirical  facts  are  given  of  such  a  kind  that  their  possibility  can 
be  conceived  only  through  the  notion  of  the  end  realized  in  them: 
fuch  adaptation  is  teleological,  and  the  empirical  facts  in  question 
are  organisms. 

Aesthetics,  or  the  scientific  consideration  of  the  judgments  resting 
on  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  arising  from  the  harmony  or 
want  of  harmony  between  the  particular  of  experience  and  the  Laws 
of  understanding,  is  the  special  subject  of  the  Krittk  of  Judgment, 
but  the  doctrine  of  tcleolc^y  there  unfolded  is  the  more  important 
for  the  complete  view  of  the  critical  system.  For  the  analysis  of 
the  teleological  judgment  and  of  the  consequences  flowing  from  it 
leads  to  the  final  statement  of  the  nature  of  experience  as  conceived 
by  Kant.  The  phenomena  of  organic  production  furnish  data  for  a 
special  kind  of  judgment,  which,  however,  involves  or  rests  upon 
a  quite  general  principle,  that  of  the  contingency  of  the  partictilar 
elcinent  in  nature  and  its  subjectively  necessary  adaptation  to  our 
Cacutty  of  cognition.  The  notion  of  contingency  arises,  according 
to  Kant,  from  the  fact  that  understanding  and  sense  are  distinct, 
that  understanding  docs  not  determine  the  particular  of  sense,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  principle  of  the  adaptation  of  the  particular 
to  our  understanding  is  merely  supplied  by  reason  on  account  of  the 
peculiarity  or  limited  character  of  understanding.  End  in  nature, 
therefore,  is  a  subjective  or  problematic  conception,  implying  the 
limits  of  understanding,  and  consequently  resting  upon  the  xqca  of 
an  understanding  constituted  unlilce  ours — of  an  intuitive  under- 
standing in  which  particular  and  universal  should  be  given  together. 
The  idea  of  such  an  understanding  is,  for  cognition,  transcendent, 
for  no  corresponding  fact  of  intuition  is  furnished,  but  it  is  realised 
with  practical  certainty  in  relation  to  reason  as  practical.  For  we 
are.  from  practical  grounds,  compelled  with  at  least  practical 
necessity  to  ascribe  a  certain  aim  or  end  to  this  supreme  understand- 
ing. The  moral  law,  or  reason  as  practical,  prescribes  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  highest  good,  and  such  realization  implies  a  higher  order 
than  that  ol  nature.  We  must,  therefore,  regard  the  supreme 
cause  as  a  moral  cause,  and  nature  as  so  ordered  that  realization  of 
the  moral  end  is  in  it  possible.  The  final  conception  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy  is.  therefore,  that  of  ethical  teleok«y.  As  Kant  expresses 
It  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  the  Kriiik,  "  The  systematic  unity  of 
ends  in  this  world  of  intelligences,  which,  although  as  mere  n«ture 
it  is  to  be  called  only  the  world  of  sense,  can  yet  as  a  system  of 
freedom  be  called  an  intelligible,  t.«.  moral  world  (regnum  gratiae), 
leads  inevitably  to  the  teleological  unity  of  all  things  which  consti- 
tute this  great  whole  according  to  universal  natural  bws,  just  as 
the  unity  of  the  former  is  according  to  universal  and  necessary  moral 
laws,  and  unites  the  practical  with  the  speculative  reason.  The 
worid  must  be  represented  as  having  originated  from  an  idea,  if  it 
ia  to  harmonize  with  that  use  of  reason  without  which  we  should 
hold  ourselves  unworthy  of  reason — viz.  the  moral  use,  which 
rests  entirely  on  the  idea  of  the  supreme  good.  Hence  all  natural 
research  tends  towards  the  form  of  a  system  of  ends,  and  in  its 
highest  development  would  be  a  physico- theology.  But  this,  since 
it  arises  from  the  moral  order  as  a  unity  grounded  in  the  very 
essence  of  freedom  and  not  accidentally  instituted  by  external 
commands,  establishes  the  teleology  of  nature  on  grounds  which 
a  priori  must  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  inner  possibility  of 
things.  The  teleology  of  nature  is  thus  made  to  rest  on  a  transcen- 
dental theology,  which  takifs  the  ideal  of  supreme  ontological  per- 
fection as  a  principle  of  systematic  unity,  a  principle  which  connects 
all  things  according  to  universal  and  necessary  natural  laws,  since 
they  all  have  their  origin  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  single  primal 
being  "  (p  538). 

BiBLiocRA  PHY. — Editions  and  works  of  reference  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  Since  1806  an  indispensable  guide  is  the  periodical 
review  Kantstudien  (hfamburg  and  BeHin.  thrice  yearly),  edited  by 
Hans  Vaihinger  and  Bruno  Bauch.  which  contains  admirable 
ortginat  articles  and  notices  of  all  important  books  on  Kant  and 
Kantianism.  It  has  reproduced  a  number  of  striking  portraits  of 
Kant.  For  books  up  to  1887  see  Erich  Adickes  in  Pkiiosophual 
Review  (Boston.  1893  foil);  for  1890-1894  R.  Reicke's  Kant 
BMiographie  (1895).  See  also  in  general  the  latest  edition  of 
Ueberweg's  Cruminu  det  Cnckkku  der  Fkdo*opkk,  ' 
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EtJiTIOWl^Coffipftte  editioni  cT  TC^m't  worti  are  at  fotbwi. 


iirn  thv  "  ?hiloK)jih\KrUc  BtblivtWk.'  Berlin.  f86S-iB73,  H  vols,  and 
^LJpp]clTlenl)':  (5)  under  the  nmpiccs  of  the  K^niglicb  Pfcusfcische 
i\kodcmie  der  VVisficoichaftcn  a  new  collccK^  edition  was  betun 
in  J900  (vol.  ii .^  1906]!  In  charge  of  a  nuniber  of  etJiion,  li  was 
r-limrTecJ  in  four  idrUons!  Wocks,  Letters,  M5S.  Rcinains  nmd 
Virflr'^ttttiai*  Thert  arc  a3v9  useful  edirfon^  of  ilje  thn*  AVi/p1s  ty 
Ki-firli^cli,  ami  critical  edit  loins  of  tbe  Froligfimfiia  and  Kritik  dtr 
rtt'ftn  Vtrttunft  hy  B^  Erdfiuinii  (*m  alia  bi»  BaLr^ti  iKr  Cf5€hiikfr 
ittfd  Rftijtan  4*5  Texittwm  K&nis  Kriiik  det  fHnfn  Vrrnunft  (iqooJ. 
A  userot  «elraioii  (in  EfwlfehJ  ia  that  of  John  Watson.  Tht  PkitQiophy 


IcgtiiTAriitCAL.— Schubert    in    the    iilh   vol.   of   Rosen kran^'s 

'   *iririn;    nofDWiki,   DanitlJxinf  def  Lrbem  itnd  CharsltUfs  KanU 

btfg,  i8oi);  Wau,iris.kj,  Ktjnt  iu  itincn  kiiien  LebexjjuhrrH 

^  Hc  rR,  1 804) ;  Stuc  kcntwr| ,  The  Life  fff  Immaimet  KanHiMi); 

:    I'teirke.  Kanti  BfTrfiMefhiei  (1900).    See  hImi  several  of  the 

critical  works  below.     On  Kant 'a  portraits  see   D.   Mtfiden,   V:rher 

PoTiTain  BiW  AbbdduwgfM  hnm^  Kenti  {iMi&i  and  cf.  frontJ3pitr« 

of  Kantiludien  [nt,  above), 

CumcAL  (in  alpbaUtioi!  order  of  auihoriji-— R.  Adamson, 
rhTLhfophy  fff  K,iat  (thf^i  Cerm.  trans^*  tSSo);  FfTsit  Adlcr,  A 
Criiiqai  flf  KdNi'i  Elkiti  (190a) ;S.  Aicher* Kamti  B€grt£  der  trtmnt* 
nu  verritcfff fi  mu  dim  d€t  ArUioielfs  (i9oj);  M*  Apel.  ImtmrntKU 
KanJ  Eitk  Bi!d  jnacj  Lebmi  und  Denktnx  (iqo^j ;  hmcidt.  KriiiMH 
Exkufie  im  dbitiA  dtr  KurffJufSiJiuni  {1894);  C\,  Ilach«.  "  Xanlt 
Pnn-Jp  det  A  tfJj^Hvmie  im  Wtm/Mi i  sur  ti^t  dej  kHths  ifr  Zmectie  '* 
ifCanhiiiduJr,  t^ooh  B.  fiauch,  Lulker  ttftd  Kttni  {1904);  faul 
iJQcbrt>»  Die  wrkniiiiken  Schnjtm  K<tnts  U^t6};  E,  Caird, 
Ctilical  Pkiitfiotrhy  of  Kent  (2  vok,  iSfi9);  ChalybiuSp  nistorinkjt 
Ettwicketnnfdtf  spekulaffveK  Phil0Siff>hte  fttn  Kent  hit  Ift^d  (51  h 
vA,  Ifififi)^  H,  S.  Chamberlain^  Immtittnel  Kont  ftQO^};  CoUbipi, 
I^fflirs  suf  ia  pAitQiophit  de  Kant  (4Th  ed..  1664)^  B.  Erdmann. 
JmJTi/itHii'}  Kant^  Kanti  KriiisumHS  irt  tier  t  vnd  a  Aftfla^i  der  "  Kritik 
drr  ra^rn  VrrrtnnU  "(i §77} ■  O.  EvAhi.Kdnh  hninchif  IdfuUimu^ &h 
Crania le  t^v  Efkrnfifniithrs>Fiit  und  E4kik  fijsjS)  and  KtiHts  Methodo- 
titpe  m  ikrm  Gtttndittcen  (i^y,  Kuno  Fischer,  Jmrmnuet  K^iHt 
Ush  «J..  ifty*-rft^>.  ihe  bttdm  Kunti^chen  Sfhtjfn  in  Jma  fi863>, 
rjnd  Cemmenrnt^  QH  K&al'i  Kriiik  iff  Pure  /?p(3J(}I|  (1878) ;  F.  F^rsler. 
ZV"f  Efinittikluttp^unidiF  Kuntijckeft  Etkik  bts  mr  Kntik  4er  rtinm 
Vemunfi  (iS^jf;  A.  Fouilt^c,  Ls  Aft^riikiTtie  4e  KoHi  et  Vammaliimf 
amirm porcine  (1905) J  C  R.  E.  von  Hfinmann.  K^nU  Erkrnfanis- 
i'jtctit  und  hifiaphynk  in  dm vi^r Pertodtn  ikrtf  EnViiikelu^t  ( 1894) ; 
A  HcaJtr,  Ote  PiytkoicgK  tn  Kunti  Eiktk  (i8qi  j ;  C.  D.  Hicks,  Die 
Bt*£riffe  PinTK<^nienPH  an3  ^'i>umeitim  tn  ihrrm  Verhaiiniii  ts  einAnd^t 
i-'ii  Kjj^i  0897);  C.  Jacoby,  thrdtft  und  Kanis  Aesiktttk  figojj; 
VV.  Kabitt,  Studi^n  tur  Et*tmjckttungiiii£kuhie  der  FtchSfuhen 
WisKmtkaftiiekre^mid^K^niiHkfm-  FkfUyufphie  {{t^2)x  |H.  Kfrily, 
KiimCi  PkiJoiophy  aj  ruiifitd  h^  Sckopmkauer  {1909^  VV.  Koppi  U 
manji,  /.  Kaiii  and  die  GrHndJktfn  der  chnsUiiUfn  Rdiptm  (1890); 
M.  Kroncnbcrj,  K^nl'  Stin  Leben  u«d  ifin4  Lekte  {1807;  3rd  t-d,t 
1905^  E.  K(jihnein«fin,  K^iiif  *i*d  SihUns  Bvgfiindung  ier  AeUhrhk 
1 1&95)  and  Dit  KAni4ithrn  Stmdiem  SiktU^^  und  die  Kempontiim  dta 
Wsi&Hjitin  CJ^^h  H.  L*^,  K^nd  Lrhre  vom  SLkem^ltsmia  4et 
tcinen  VtTztandfittfgrt^t  (igoiK  Aflliur  O.  Loveiw^  Kant  and  the 
Eni^hik  Plji^muh  (T9';va)j  J,  P,  MabalTy,  Kant's  CHtttnl  Pk  '*»»#* n 


ffit  EHgliik  Rtaders  (layj-ilTa);  W.  MptibcI*  Kanti  BtirHndting  der 
Ketiii&n  (laop).  A-  MciMf;  Kanti  Eiktk  M^o^J-  H  Mryrr-Bcnfcy, 
/Utdet  imd  Kotjt  11904).  MorriSp  Kmf*  Otiique  of  Pure  Messm 


('.  hirj^iD.  iSfiiJ;  C,  Ocni^nkh*  K^tnt  httd  die  Mriitphynk  (1906): 
K.  Faulsrn,  Kunt:  Sein  Lebcn  urid  seine  Lehte  [thg^,  4th  cd.,  1904  S 
ling.  1903);  Harold  H-  PHchard'.  Kcntt  Tkeery  of  Knowied^j 
(igo^J;  A.  Selb  Pringle-Pattiwn,  The  Detehpmtmi  Jrom  KsKi 
io  Hegel  ti88^h  and,  on  Kant's  pHiloso't>by  ol  rdigion,  in  TkM 
Fiititftophii  /iiidicois  U9<^?h  F.  Kadc^roakcr.  KaftU  Lekfen  ^m  ittnern 
.ViHn  iLii  def  Kriiik  ier  tetnen  Vtmunfi  fi^o!^^,  R.  Rc-ininger,  Kania 
Lfhrw  i^m  innrreA  Sinn  nnd  trine  Theorte  der  EffoLhrkftf  {1900}; 
CV  0  Rcnouvirr,  Critique  de  tu  d&ctrimede  Kuvt  { I90&) ;  H  k  rim  unfit. 
A  d.'QJ'i  pkflosopkiKjieRjrUgiffnateheetine  Frutcktdtr gtmmf^ttrn  Vema^fi" 
Ir-.j-.t  1 190.^) ;  T.  Ro>MCftj  Kant  {iQoo) ;  E-  Sacri|cr,  Konis  Lekfetfim 
(  ■;  (i 905 1  ■  O.  Sc h-i p p,  Ka *iii  te hrw v^m €erttf  mHd die  BifttsUk uMg 

t  :riitk  efrr  Vrtrtlikraft  "  (1901),  Carl  Schmidt,  Britrdfe  tut 

j_  _.  Ar/«rf*  der  Kant'Mkrn  Efktk  (1900JI:  A.  SchwuilEcrH.  Pie 
fUlii^niHiphilifrophfe  Kanti  (J§99j';  H,  Sid'ijpvi.rk^  Lecturei  on  tke 
Ffjfhiijpky  afKanl  |iqoj);  1,  H  Siirlhig,  Trxf  Bwk  10  Kani  (ittlisi  J't 
<;.  SimniH,  Kant  umj  Coeihe  (i'>ci<j),  L.  Surhhn,  Ktf*lr  Xo/s?  ttnd 
K\tiiid  (1869) ,  O  TKom,  Pie  Qturndprtnttpitn  der  Kanttitkm  ^oW- 
f'kihiopkte  { i%j) .  T.  ValrntintT.  Knni  vrnd  die  ptaism*tkt  Pktt&n^' 

'  fi]f    OijM.i4),    C.    VLffJift'li-r,    Kijxf,    Sitfiifrr,    Cftrihe    <,liiC)7)t   C    C, 

1. 


Fkthuipkji^'TCaiu'&cplained  {1^)^X01^  cndJns  'ini^tskCntU* 
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KANURI— KARACHI 


(18S1):  A.  Weir,  A  Sludtnts  IntrodmctUm  to  Critical 
0906) ,  G. A.  Wy neken.  HeieTs  Kriiik Kants  (1898) ;  W.  Windell 
Kuno  Fischer  und  seitt  Kant  {iBgjy. 

On  Kant's  theory  of  education,  see  E.  F^  BQchner,  The  Educational 
Theory  of  Immantul  Kant  (trans.,  ed.,  intra.  1904);  trans,  of  Ueber 
Fddagogtk  by  Annette  Churton  (1899) ;  J.  Gduk.  Kant  (1883). 

(R.  Ao.;  X.) 

KANURIt  or  Besibeu,  an  African  tribe  of  mixed  origin,  the 
dominant  race  of  Bomu.  They  are  large-boned  and  coarse- 
featured,  but  contain  nevertheless  a  diatina  strain  of  Fula 
blood.  Beriberi  (or  Berberi)  is  the  name  given  them  by  the 
Hausa  (see  Bosnu). 

'  KAOLIN,  a  pure  white  clay,  know  also  as  china-clay,  since  it 
is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  china,  or  porce- 
lain. The  word  kaolin,  formerly  written  by  some  authors 
caulin,  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Chinese  Kau-ting^  meaning 
"  High  Ridge,**  the  name  of  a  hill  east  of  King-te-chen,  whence 
the  earliest  samples  of  the  clay  sent  to  Europe  were  obtained 
by  the  Pire  d'Entrecolles,  a  French  Jesuit  missionary  in  China 
in  the  early  part  of  the  i8tb  century.  His  specimens,  examined 
in  Paris  by  R.  A.  R^umur,  showed  that  true  porcelain,  the 
composition  of  which  had  not  previously  been  known  in  Europe, 
contained  two  essential  ingredients,  which  came  to  be  known 
— though  it  now  appears  incorrectly — as  kaolin  and  petuntse, 
corresponding  respectively  to  our  china-clay  and  china-stone. 
The  kaolin  confers*  plasticity  on  the  paste  and  secrires  retention 
of  form  for  the  ware  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  kiln,  whilst 
the  petuntse  gives  the  translucency  so  characteristic  of  porcelain. 
Some  of  the  earliest  discoveries  of  kaolin  in  Europe  were  at 
Aue,  near  Schneebeig  in  Saxony,  and  at  St  Yrieix,  near  Limoges 
in  France.  In  England  it  was  discovered  in  Cornwall  about 
the  year  1750  by  William  Cookworthy,  of  Plymouth;  and  in 
1768  he  took  out  his  patent  for  making  porcelain  from  mOorstone 
or  growan  (china-stone)  aiul  growan  clay  (kaolin),  the  latter 
imparting  "  Whiteness  and  inf usibility  "  to  the  china.  These 
raw  materials  were  found  first  at  Tregonning  Hill,  near  Breage, 
and  afterwards  at  St  Stephen's  in  Brannel,  near  St  Austell, 
and  their  discovery  led  to  the  manufacture  of  hard  paste,  or  true 
porcelain,  at  Plymouth  and  subsequently  at  Bristol. 

Kaolin  is  a  hydrous  aluminium  silicate,  having  the  formula 
HtAIsSijO*,  or  AljSisOT.sHaO,  but  in  common  clay  this  silicate 
is  largely  mixed  with  impurities.  Certain  days  contain  peariy 
white  hexagonal  scales,  usually  microscopic,  referable  to  the 
monoclinic  system,  and  having  the  chemical  composition  of 
kaolin.  This  crystalline  subsUnce  was  termed  kaolinite  by 
S.  W.  Johnson  and  J.  M.  Blake  in  1867,  and  it  is  now  regarded 
as  the  basis  of  pure  day.  The  kaolinite  of  Amlwch  in  Anglesey 
has  been  studied  by  Allan  Dick.  The  origin  of  kaolin  may  be 
traced  to  the  alteration  of  certain  aluminous  silicates  like  fddspar, 
scapolitc,  beryl  and  topaz;  but  all  large  deposits  of  china-day 
are  due  to  the  decomposition  of  feldspar,  generally  in  granite,  but 
sometimes  in  gneiss,  pitchstone,  &c.  The  turbidity  of  many 
feldspars  is  the  result  of  partial  "  kaolinization,"  or  alteration 
to  kaolin.  The  china-clay  rocks  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  are 
granites  in  which  the  orthodase  has  become  kaolinized.  These 
rocks  are  sometimes  known  as  cardazite,  a  name  proposed  by 
J.  H.  Collins  from  a  typical  locality,  the  Carclaze  mine,  near 
St  AustelL  It  has  often  been  supposed  that  the  alteration  of 
the  granite  has  been  effected  mainly  by  meteoric  agencies, 
the  carbonic  acid  having  decomposed  the  alkaline  silicate  of  the 
feldspar,  whilst  the  aluminous  sih'cate  assumes  a hydrated  con- 
dition and  forms  kaolin.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  seems 
likdy  that  the  change  has  been  effected  bysubterranean  agendes, 
probably  by  heated  vapours  carrying  fluorine  and  boron«  since 
minerals  containing  these  elements,  like  tourmaline,  often  occur 
in  association  with  the  china-day.  According  to  F.  H.  Butler 
the  kaolinization  of  the  west  of  England  gram'te  may  have  been 
effected  by  a  solution  of  carbonic  acid  at  a  high  temperature, 
acting  from  below. 

The  china-stone,  or  petuntse,  is  a  granitic  rock  which  still 
retains  much  of  the  unaltered  fddspar,  on  which  its  fusibility 
depends.  In  order  to  prepare  kaolin  for  the  market,  the  china- 
clay  rock  is  broken  up,  and  the  day  washed  out  hy  means  of 


water.  The  Uquid  contafrihig  the  clay  m  mechanical  suspecsioa 
is  run  Into  channels  called  *'  drags  "  where  the  coarser  iiz»- 
puriiies  subside,  and  whence  it  passes  to  another  set  of  fhannelt 
known  as  "  micas,'*  where  the  finer  materials  ^tie  4own. 
Thus  purified,  the  day-water  fe  led  into  a  series  of  pits  or  tanks^ 
in  which  the  finely  divided  day  Is  slowly  deposited;  and,  after 
acquiring  suffident  consistency,  it  is  transferred  to  the  dirying- 
house,  or  **  dry,"  heated  by  flues,  where  the  moisture  is  expdied, 
and  the  kaolin  obtained  as  a  soft  white  earthy  substance.  The 
clay  has  extensive  application  in  the  arts,  being  used  not  only 
in  ceramic  manufacture  but  in  paper-making,  bleaching  and 
various  chemical  industries. 

Under  the  spedes  "  kaolinite "  may  be  included  several 
minerals  which  have  received  distinctive  names,  such  as  the 
Saxon  mineral  called  from  its  pearly  lustre  nacrite,  a  name 
originally  given  by  A.  Brongniart  to  a  nacreous  mica;  pbderitc 
found  chiefly  in  cracks  of  ironstone  and  named  by  J.  Guniemio 
from  the  Greek  ^Mt,  a  scale;  and  lithomarge,  the  old 
German  Sicinmark,  a  compact  day-like  body  of  white,  yellow 
or  red  colour.  Dr  C.  Hintze  has  pointed  out  that  the  word 
pholerite  should  properly  be  written  pholidite  (^Mr,  ^oXifot). 
Qosdy  rdated  to  kaolinite  is  the  mineral  called  halloysitc,  a 
name  given  to  it  by  P.  Berthier  after  his  unde  (3inalius 
d'Halloy,  the  Bdgian  geologist,  (F.  W.  R  .•) 

KAPUNDA,  a  mtinidpal  town  of  Light  county.  South  Aus- 
tralia, 48  m.  by  rail  N.N.E.  of  Adelaide.  Pop.  (1901),  1805. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  wheat-growing  district.  The  cdebrated 
copper  mines  discovered  in  1843  were  closed  in  1879.  There  are 
quarries  near  the  town,  in  which  is  found  fine  marble  of  every 
colour  from  dark  blue  to  white.  This  marble  was  largdy  used 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Adelaide. 

KAPURTHALA,  a  native  state  of  India,  within  the  Punjab. 
Area,  6sa  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  314,34'.  showing  an  increase  of 
5%  in  the  decade;  estimated  gross  revenue,  £178,000;  tribute, 
£8700.  The  Kapurthala  family  is  descended  from  Jaasa  Singh, 
a  contemporary  of  Nadir  Shah  and  Ahmad  Shah,  who  by  hs 
intelligence  and  bravery  made  himself  the  leading  Sikh  of  his 
day.  At  one  time  it  held  possessions  on  both  sides  of  the  Sutlcj, 
and  also  in  the  Bari  Doab.  The  cis-Sullej  estates  and  scattered 
tracts  in  the  Bari  Doab  were  foridted  owing  to  the  hostility 
of  the  chief  in  the  first  Sikh  war;  but  the  latter  were  afterwards 
restored  in  recognition  of  the  loyally  of  Raja  Rahdhir  Singh 
during  the  mutiny  of  1857,  when  he  led  a  contingent  to  Oudh 
which  did  good  service.  He  also  recdved  a  grant  of  land  in 
Oudh,  700  sq.  m.  in  extent,  yielding  a  gross  rental  of  £89,ooa 
In  Oudh,  however,  he  exerdses  no  sovereign  powers,  occupying 
only  the  status  of  a  large  landholder,  with  the  title  of  Raja-t- 
Rajagan.  Raja  Sir  Jagatjit  Singh,  K.C.S.I.,  was  bom  in  1871, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1877,  and  attained  his  majority  in  1890. 
During  the  Tirah  expedition  of  1897-98  the  Kapurthala  imperial 
service  infantry  took  a  prominent  part.  The  territory  is  crossed 
by  the  railway  from  Jullundur  to  Amritsar.  The  state  has  a 
large  export  trade  in  wheat,  sugar,  tobacco  and  cotton.  The 
hand-painted  doths  and  metal-work  of  Phagwara  are  well 
known.  The  town  of  Kapurthala  is  11  miles  from  Jullundur; 
pop.  (1901),  18,519. 

KARACHI,  or  RusaACHEE,  a  seaport  and  district  of  British 
India,  in  the  Sind  province  of  Bombay.  The  city  is  situated  at 
the  extreme  western  end  of  the  Indus  delta,  500  m.  by  sea  from 
Bombay  and  8^  mi  by  rail  from  Lahore,  bdng  the  maritime 
terminus  of  the  North- W«stem  railway,  and  the  main  gateway 
for  the  trade  of  the  Punjab  and  part  of  central  Asia.  It  is  also 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Sind.  Pop.  (i88x),  73,500; 
(1891),  105.199;  (1901),  115.407.  Before  1725  no  town  appears 
to  have  existed  here;  bat  about  that  time  some  little  trade  began 
to  centre  upon  the  convenient  harbour,  and  the  silting  up  of 
Shahbandar,  the  ancient  port  of  Sind,  shortly  afterwards  drove 
much  of  its  former  trade  and  population  to  the  rising  village. 
Under  the  Kalhora  princes,  the  khan  of  Kalat  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  town,  but  in  1795  it  was  captured  by  the  Talpur  Mirs,  who 
built  the  fort  at  Manora,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  They 
also  made  considerable  efforts  to  increase  the  trade  of  the  port 
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tsul  4t  the  time  of  tht  BrHidi  acqaisition  of  tbs  pidvinoe  tBe  towii 
and  suburbs  contained  a  population  of  i4/xx>.  Thit  was  in  1843, 
from  which  time  the  importance  of  the  place  practically  dates. 

The  harbour  of  Karachi  has  an  extreme  length  and  breadth 
of  about  5  m.  It  is  protected  by  the  promontory  of  Manora 
Head;  and  the  entrance  is  partially  dosed  by  rocks  and  by  the 
peninsula  (formerly  an  island)  of  Kiamari  On  Manora  Head, 
which  is  fortified,  are  the  buildings  of  the  port  establishment,  a 
cantonment,  &c  Kiamari  is  the  landing-place  for  passengers 
and  goods,  and  has  three  piers  and  railway  connexions.  The 
harbour  improvementa  were  begun  in  1854  with  the  building  of 
the  Napier  Mole  or  causeway  connecting  Kiamari  with  the  main- 
land. The  entrance  has  a  minimum  depth  of  25  ft.;  and  a  laige 
number  of  improvements  and  extensions  have  been  carried  out 
by  the  harbour  board,  which  was  created  in  1 88o,and  transformed 
In  1886  hito  the  port  trust. 

The  great  extension  of  the  canal  colonies  in  the  Punjab, 
entirely  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  has  immensely 
increased  the  export  trade  of  Karachi.  It  now  ranks  as  the 
third  port  of  India,  being  surpassed  only  by  Calcutta  and 
Bombay.  The  principal  articles  of  export,  besides  wheat,  are 
oilseeds,  cotton,  wool,  hides  and  bones.  The  annual  value  ol 
exports,  including  specie,  amounts  to  about  nine  millions 
sterling.  There  are  iron  works  and  manufactures  of  cotton 
cloth,  silk  scarves  and  carpets.  The  fisheries  and  oyster  beds 
are  importanL 

Among  the  principal  public  buildings  are  government  house^ 
the  Frere  municipal  hail,  and  the  Napier  barracks.  The  military 
cantonments,  stretching  north-east  of  the  city,  form  the  head* 
quarters  of  a  brigade  in  the  4th  division  of  the  southern  army. 
An  excellent  water  supply  is  provided  by  an  underground 
aqueduct  18  m.  in  length.  The  chief  edurational  institutions 
are  the  Dayaram  Jethmal  Arts  College,  with  a  law  dass;  five 
high  schools,  of  which  two  are  for  Europeans  and  one  for 
Mahommedans;  a  convent  school  for  gids;  and  an  engineer- 
ing dass.  The  average  rainfall  for  the  year  is  about  5  in. 
The  rainy  months  are  July  and  August,  but  one  or  two  heavy 
showers  usually  fail  about  Christmas.  The  end  of  May,  begin- 
ning of  June,  and  first  fortnight  in  October  are  hot.  November, 
December,  January,  February  and  March  are  delightfully  cool 
and  dry;  the  remaining  months  am  damp  with  a  constant  cool 
sea  breeze. 

The  District  of  Karachi  has  an  area  of  11,970  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(iQoi),  607439,  showing  an  increase  of  6%  in  the  decade.  It 
consists  of  an  immense  tract  of  land  stretching  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  to  the  Baluch  boundary.  It  differs  in  general 
appearance  from  the  rest  of  Sind,  having  a  rugged,  mountainous 
region  along  its  western  border.  The  country  gnulually  slopes 
away  to  the  south-east,  till  in  the  extreme  south  the  Indus  delta 
presents  a  broad  expanse  of  low,  flat  and  unpicturesque  alluvium. 
Besides  the  Indus  and  its  mouths,  the  only  river  in  the  district 
is  the  Hab,  forming  the  boimdary  between  Sind  and  Baluchistan. 
The  Manchhar  lake  in  Sehwan  sub-division  forms  the  only  con- 
siderable sheet  of  water  in  Sind.  The  hot  springs  at  Pir  Mangho 
are  6  m.  N.  of  Karachi  town.  The  prindpal  crops  are  rice, 
millets,  oil-seeds  and  wheat.  In  addition  to  Karachi,  there  are 
seaports  at  Sirgonda  and  Keti  Bandar,  which  conduct  a  con- 
siderable coasting  trade.  Tatta  was  the  old  capital  of  Sind. 
Kotri  is  an  important  railway  station  on  the  Indus.  The  main 
line  of  the  North-Western  railway  runs  through  the  disUict. 
From  Kotri  downwards  the  Une  has  been  doubled  to  Karachi, 
and  at  Kotri  a  bridge  has  been  constructed  across  the  Indus 
opposite  Hyderabad,  to  connect  with  the  Rajputana  railway 
ayatem. 

See  A.  P.  Baillie,  Kurracku:  Past,  Present  and  Future  (1890). 

KARAGEOROE  (in  Servian,  Karadyordye)  (c.  1 766-181 7),  the 
leader  of  the  Servians  during  their  first  revolution  against  the 
Turks  (1804-13),  and  founder  of  the  Servian  dynasty  Kara- 
georgevtch.  His  Christian  nanoe  was  George  (Dyordye),  but 
being  not  only  of  dark  complexion  but  of  gloomy,  tadtum  and 
easily  exdtable  temper,  he  was  nicknanied  by  the  -Servians 


"  Tsmi  Dyordytt  "  and  by  the  Turks  **  Karaceorge,"  both  mean* 
ing  "Black  George,"  the  Turkish  name  becoming  soon  the 
generally  adopted  one.  He  was  bom  in  1 766  (according  to  some 
in  1768),  the  son  of  an  extremdy  poor  Servian  peasant,  Petroniye 
Petrovkh.  When  quite  a  young  man,  he  entered  the  service 
of  a  renowned  Turkish  brigand,  Fazli-Bey  by  name,  and 
accompanied  his  master  on  his  adventurous  expeditions.  When 
twenty  he  married  and  started  a  small  farm.  But  having  killed 
a  Turic,  he  left  Servia  for  Syrmia,  in  Crpatia-Slavonia,  where 
the  monks  of  the  monastery  Krushedol  engaged  him  as  one 
of  their  forest  guards.  He  remained  in  the  service  of  the  monks 
nearly  two  years,  then  enlisted  into  an  Austrian  regiment,  and 
as  sergeant  took  part  in  the  Austrian  war  against  Turkey 
(1788*91).  He  deserted  his  regiment,  returned  to  Servia,  and 
settled  in  the  village  of  TopoU,  living  sometimes  as  a  peaceful 
farmer  and  sometimes  again  as  the  leader  of  a  small  band  of 
"  hayduks  "—men  who  attacked,  robbed  and  in  most  cases 
killed  the  travelling  Turks  in  revenge  for  the  oppression  of  their 
country. 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  Servians  rose  against  the 
janissaries  of  the  pashalik  of  Belgrade  are  rdated  in  the 
article  on  Servia.  The  leaders  of  the  insurgents'  bands  and 
other  men  of  influence  met  about  the  middle  of  February  1804 
at  the  village  of  Orashata,  and  there  elected  Karageorge  as  the 
supreme  leader  (Vrhovni  Vozd)  of  the  nation.  Under  his 
command  the  Servians  speedily  deared  their  country  not  only 
of  the  janissaries  di^yal  to  the  Sultan,  but  of  all  other  Turks, 
who  withdrew  from  the  open  country  to  the  fortified  places. 
Karageorge  and  his  armed  Servians  demanded  from  the  Sultan 
the  privileges  of  sdf-governraent.  The  Porte,  confronted  by 
the  chances  of  a  war  with  Russia,  dedded  in  the  autumn  of 
1806  to  grant  to  the  Servians  a  fairly  large  measure  of  autonomy. 
Unfortunately  Karageorge  was  comparatively  poor  in  political 
gifts  and  diplomatic  tact.  While  the  haitisherij  granting  the 
rights  demanded  by  the  Servians  was  on  the  way  to  Servia, 
Karageorge  attacked  the  Turks  in  Belgrade  and  Shabals, 
captured  the  towns  first  and  then  also  the  citadds,  and  allowed 
the  Turkish  population  of  Belgrade  to  be  massacred.  At  the 
same  time  the  Russian  headquarters  in  Bucharest  informed 
Karageorge  that  Russia  was  at  war  with  Turkey  and  that  the 
Tsar  counted  on  the  co-operation  of  the  Servians.  Karageorge 
and  his  Servians  then  definitely  rejected  all  the  concessions 
which  the  Porte  had  granted  them,  and  joined  Russia,  hoping 
thereby  to  secure  the  complete  independence  of  Servia.  The 
co-operation  of  the  Servians  with  the  Russians  was  of  no  great 
importance,  and  probably  disappointing  to  both  parties.  But 
as  the  principal  theatre  of  war  was  far  away  from  Servia  on  the 
lower  Danube,  Karageorge  was  able  to  give  more  attention  to 
the  internal  organization  of  Servia.  The  national  assembly 
proclaimed  Karageorge  the  hereditary  chief  and  gosfodar  ol 
the  Servians  (Dec.  26,  1808),  he  on  his  part  promising  under 
oath  to  govern  the  country  *'  through  and  by  the  national 
coundl "  (senate). 

Karageorge 's  hasty  and  uncompromising  temper  and  imperious 
habits,  as  well  as  his  want  of  political  tact,  soon  made  him  many 
enemies  amongst  the  more  prominent  Servians  (voyvodes  and 
senators).  His  difficulties  were  considerably  increased  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  Russian  political  agent  to  Servia,  Rodophinikin. 
A  crisis  came  during  the  summer  months  of  the  year  1813.  The 
treaty  of  peace,  concluded  by  the  Russians  somewhat  hurriedly 
in  Bucharest  in  181 2,  did  not  secure  efficiently  the  safety  of  the 
Servians.  The  Turks  demanded  from  Karageorge,  as  a  pre- 
liminary condition  for  peace,  that  the  Servians  should  lay  down 
theh*  arms,  and  Karageorge  refused  to  comply.  Thereupon  the 
entire  Turkish  army  which  fought  against  the  Russians  on  the 
Danube,  being  disengaged,  invaded  Servia.  After  a  few 
ineffidcnt  attempts  to  stem  the  invasion,  Karageorge  gave  tip 
the  straggle,  and  with  most  of  the  voyvodes  and  chiefs  of  the 
nation  left  the  country,  and  crossed  to  Hungsrry  as  a  refugee 
(SepL  ao,  1813).  From  Hungary  he  went  to  Russia  and  settled 
in  Khotin  (Bessarabia),  enjoying  a  pension  from  the  Tsar's 
fovemment.    But  in  the  summer  of  1817  he  suddenly  and 
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secretly  left  Russia  and  reappeared  quite  alone  in  Servia  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Semendria  (Smederevo)  on  the  Danube. 
The  motives  and  the  object  of  his  return  are  not  clear.  Some 
believe  that  he  was  sent  by  the  Hetaerists  to  raise  up  Servia  to 
a  new  war  with  Turkey  and  thereby  facilitate  the  rising  of  the 
Greek  people.  It  is  generally  assumed,  however,  that,  having 
heard  that  Servia,  under  the  guidance  of  Milosh  Obrenovich, 
had  obtained  a  certain  measure  of  self-government,  he  desired 
to  put  himself  again  at  the  head  of  the  nation.  This  impression 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  Milosh  himself,  who  at  once  reported 
to  the  Pasha  of  Belgrade  the  arrival  of  Karageorge.  The  pasha 
demanded  that  Karageorge,  alive  or  dead,  should  be  delivered  to 
him  immediately,  and  made  Milosh  personally  responsible  for 
the  execution  of  that  order.  Karageorge's  removal  could  not 
unfortimatety  be  separated  from  the  personal  interest  of  Milosh; 
already  acknowledged  as  chief  of  the  nation,  Milosh  did  not  like 
to  be  displaced  by  his  old  chief,  who  in  a  critical  moment  had 
left  the  country.  Karageorge  was  killed  (July  37>  O.S.,  1817) 
while  he  was  asleep,  and  his  head  was  sent  to  the  pasha  for  trans* 
mission  to  Constantinople.  It  is  impossible  to  exonerate  Milosh 
Obrenovich  from  responsibih'ty  for  the  murder,  which  became 
the  starting-point  for  a  series  of  tragedies  in  the  modem  history 
of  Servia. 

Karageorge  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Servians  of  the 
lOth  century.  No  other  man  could  have  led  the  bands  of 
undisciplined  and  badly-armed  Servian  peafiants  to  such  decisive 
victories  against  the  Turks.  Although  he  never  assumed  the 
title  of  prince,  he  practically  was  the  first  chief  and  master 
iiospodar)  of  the  people  of  Servia.  He  succeeded,  however,  not 
because  he  was  liked  but  because  he  was  feared.  His  gloomy 
silence,  his  easily  aroused  anger,  his  habit  of  punishing  without 
hesitation  the  slightest  transgressions  by  death,  spread  terror 
among  the  people.  He  is  believed  to  have  killed  his  own  father 
in  a  fit  of  anger  when  the  old  man  refused  to  follow  him  in  his 
flight  to  Hungary  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  In  another 
fit  of  rage  at  the  report  that  his  brother  Marinko  had  assaulted 
a  girl,  he  ordered  his  men  to  seize  his  brother  and  to  hang  him 
there  and  then  in  his  presence,  and  he  forbade  his  mother  to  go 
iuto  mourning  for  him.  Even  by  his  admirers  he  is  admitted  to 
have  killed  by  his  own  hand  no  fewer  than  125  men  who  pro- 
voked his  anger.  But  in  battles  be  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  always  admirable,  displaying  marvellous  energy  and  valour, 
and  giving  proofs  of  a  real  military  genius.  The  Servians  con- 
sider him  one  of  their  greatest  men.  In  grateful  remembrance 
of  his  services  to  the  national  cause  they  elected  his  younger  son, 
Alexander,  in  1842,  to  be  the  reigning  prince  of  Servia,  and 
again  in  1903  they  chose  his  grandson,  Peter  Karagcorgevich 
(son  of  Alexander)  to  be  the  king  of  Servia. 

See  Servia;  also  Ranke,  Die  serbiscke  Revolution',  Stoyan  Nova- 
kovich.  Vaskths  srpske  dnkave  (Belgrade,  1904);  M.  C.  Milityevicb, 
Karadyordye  (Belgrade.  1904).  (C.  Mi.) 

KARA-HISSAR  ("Black  CasUe").  (0  Apium  Kara- 
HissAK  (9.V.).  (2)  IcHjE,  or  IscHA  Kara-Hissar  (anc.  Doci- 
mium),  a  smaQ  village  about  14  m.  N.E.  of  No.  i.  Docimium 
was  a  Macedonian  colony  established  op  an  older  site.  It  was 
a  self-governing  municipality,  striking  its  own  coins,  and  stood 
on  the  Apamea-Synnada-Pessinus  road,  by  which  the  cele- 
brated marble  called  Synnadic,  Dodmian  and  Phrygian  was 
conveyed  to  the  coast.  The  quarries  are  2)  m.  from  the  village, 
and  the  marble  was  carried  thence  direct  to  Synnada  (Chifut 
Kassaba).  Some  of  the  marble  has  the  rich  purple  veins  in 
which  poets  saw  the  blood  of  Atys. 

See  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Hisi.  Ceog.  of  Asia  Miner  (London,  1890); 
Murray,  Hbk.  to  Asia  Minor  (1893). 

KARA-HISSAR  8HARKI  [i.e.  «<  eastern  Kara-HIssar  »1, 
also  called  Shabin  Kara-Hissar  from  the  ahim  mines  in  Its  vicin- 
ity, the  chief  town  of  a  sanjak  of  the  same  name  in  the  Sivas 
vilayet  of  Asia  Minor.  Pop.  about  12,000;  two-thirds  Mussul- 
man. It  is  the  Roman  Colonia,  which  gradually  superseded 
Pompey's  foundation,  Nicopoiis,  whose  ruins  lie  at  Purkh, 
about  18  m.  W.  (hence  Kara-Hissar  is  called  NikopoU  by  tiie 


Armenians).  In  later  Byantiiie  times  it  was  an  impoctaaa 
fronUcr  station,  and  did  not  pass  into  Ottoman  hands  till 
twelve  years  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople.  The  tova, 
altitude  4860  ft.,  Is  built  round  the  foot  of  a  lofty  rock,  upoo 
which  stand  the  ruins  of  the  Byxantine  castle,  Maurocaitnm, 
the  Kara  Hissar  Daula  of  early  Moslem  chroniclers.  It  it 
connected  with  its  port,  Kerasund,  and  with  Sivas,  Eraingan 
and  Erzerum,  by  carriage  roads. 

KARAISKAKIS,  GEORGES  (1782*1827)*  leader  In  the  War 
of  Greek  Independence,  was  bom  at  Agrapha  in  1782.  During 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  war  he  served  in  the  Morea,  and  had  a 
somewhat  discreditable  share  in  the  intrigues  which  divided  the 
Greek  leaders.  But  he  showed  a  sense  of  the  necetsity  for 
providing  the  country  with  a  government,  and  was  a  steady 
supporter  of  Capo  d'Istria.  His  most  honourable  services  were 
performed  in  the  middle  and  later  stages  of  the  war.  He  helped 
to  raise  the  first  siege  of  Missolonghi  in  1S23,  and  did  his  best  to 
save  the  town  in  the  second  siege  in  1826.  In  that  year  be 
commanded  the  patriot  forces  in  Rumelia,  and  though  he  failed 
to  co-operate  effectually  with  other  chiefs,  or  with  the  foretiEO 
sympathizers  fighting  for  the  Greeks,  he  gained  some  successes 
against  the  Turks  which  were  very  welcome  amid  the  disasters 
of  the  time.  He  took  a  share  In  the  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Athens  In  1827,  and  ntade  an  effort  to  prevent 
the  disastrous  massacre  of  the  Turkish  garrison  of  fort  S 
Spiridion.  He  was  shot  in  action  on  the  4th  of  May  1827. 
Finlay  speaks  of  him  as  a  capable  partisan  leader  who  had  gzeat 
influence  over  his  men,  and  describes  him  as  ol  '*  middle  siae, 
thin,  dark-complexioned,  with  a  bright  expressive  animal  eye 
which  indicated  gipsy  blood." 

See  G.  Finlay,  HtstoryofUu  Creek  Raolutien  (London,  1861 ). 

KARAJICH,  VUK  8TEFAN0VICH  (1787-1864),  the  father  of 
modem  Servian  literature,  was  bora  on  the  6th  of  November 
1787  in  the  Servian  village  of  Trshich,  on  the  border  betweea 
Bosnia  and  Servia.  Having  learnt  to  read  and  write  in  the  old 
monastery  Tronosha  (near  his  native  village),  he  was  engaged 
as  writer  and  reader  of  letters  to  the  commander  of  the  insurgents 
of  his  district  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Servian  riung  against 
the  Turks  in  1 804.  Mostly  in  the  position  of  a  scribe  to  different 
voyvodes,  sometimes  as  school-teacher,  he  served  his  country 
during  the  first  revolution  (1804- 1813),  at  the  coUapse  of  which 
he  left  Servia,  but  instead  of  following  Karageorge  and  other 
voyvodes  to  Russia  he  went  to  Vienna.  There  he  was  introdttced 
to  the  great  Slavonic  scholar  Yemcy  Kopitar,  who,  having  heard 
him  recite  some  Servian  national  ballads,  encouraged  him  to 
collect  the  poems  and  popular  songs,  write  a  grammar  of  the 
Servian  language,  and,  if  possible,  a  dictionary.  This  programme 
of  literary  work  was  adhered  to  by  Karajich,  who  all  hb  life 
acknowledged  gratefully  what  he  owed  to  his  learned  teacher. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  i8th  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  all  Servian  literary  efforts  were  written  in  a  language 
which  was  not  the  Servian  vernacular,  but  an  artificial  langxuge, 
of  which  the  foundation  was  the  Old  SUvonic  in  use  in  the 
churches,  but  somewhat  Russianiaed,  and  mixed  with  Servian 
words  forced  into  Russian  forms.  That  language,  called  by  its 
writers  "  the  Slavonic-Servian,"  was  neither  Slavonic  nor 
Servian.  It  was  written  in  Old  Cyrillic  letters,  many  of  which 
had  no  meaning  in  the  Servian  language,  while  there  were  several 
sounds  in  that  language  which  had  no  corresponding  signs  or 
letters  in  the  Old  ^vonic  alphabet.  The  Servian  philoscpher 
Dositey  Obradovich  (who  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  spent 
some  time  in  London  leaching  Greek)  was  the  first  Servian 
author  to  proclaim  the  principle  that  the  books  for  the  Servian 
people  ought  to  be  written  in  the  language  of  the  people.  But 
the  great  majority  of  his  contemporaries  were  of  opinion  that 
the  language  of  Servian  literature  ought  to  be  evolved  out  of 
the  dead  Old  Slavonic  of  the  church  books.  The  churdi  natur- 
ally decidedly  supported  this  view.  Karajich  was  the  great 
reformer  who  changed  aR  this.  Encouraged  by  Kopitar,  he 
published  In  1814  (snd  ed.,  1815)  in  Vienna  his  first  book,  Afolt 
Prostonarodna  Sia^enaStrbska  Pyesman'tsa  ("  A  small  collection 
of  Slavonic-ServiaB  songs  of  the  common  people  "),  contaiaint « 
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hundied  lyric  80091,  song  by  the  pesstnt  women  of  Senrla,  and 
six  poems  about  heroes,  or  as  the  Servians  call  them  YittMckke 
pesme,  whkh  are  generally  redted  by  the  blind  bards  or  by 
peasants.  From  that  time  Karajich's  literary  activity  moved 
on  two  parallel  lines:  to  give  scientific  justification  and  founda^ 
tion  to  the  adoption  of  the  vernacular  Servian  as  the  literary 
langoage;  and,  by  collecting  and  publishing  national  songs, 
folk-lore,  proverbs,  &c,  to  show  the  richness  of  the  Servian 
people's  poetical  and  intellectual  gifts,  and  the  wealth  and 
beauty  of  the  Servian  language,  fiy  his  reform  of  the  Servian 
alphabet  and  orthography,  his  Servian  grammar  and  his 
Servian  dictionary,  be  established  the  fact  that  the  Servian 
language  contains  thirty  distinct  sounds,  for  six  of  which  the 
Old  Slavonic  alphabet  had  no  special  letters.  He  introduced 
new  letters  for  those  special  sounds,  at  the  same  time  throwing 
out  of  the  Old  Slavonic  alphabet  eighteen  letters  for  which 
the  Servian  language  had  no  use.  This  reform  was  stren- 
uously opposed  by  the  church  and  many  conservative  authors, 
who  went  so  far  as  to  induce  the  Servian  government  to 
prohibit  the  printing  of  books  in  new  letters,  a  prohibition 
removed  in  1859.  Karajich's  alphabet  facilitated  his  reform  of 
orthography,  his  principle  being:  write  as  you  speak,  and  read  as 
it  is  written  I  Hardly  any  other  language  in  the  civilized  world 
has  such  a  simple,  fogical,  scientific  spelling  system  and  ortho- 
graphy as  the  Servian  has  in  Karajich's  system.  His  first  gram- 
matical essay  was  published  in  Vienna  in  1814,  Pismenitsa 
Serhskoga  yaika  po  govoru  prostaga  naroda  ("  The  grammar  of 
the  Servian  language  as  spoken  by  the  common  people"). 
An  improved  edition  appeared  in  Vienna  in  1818,  together  with 
bis  great  work  Srpski  Ryechnik  (Lexicon  Scrbico-Gerraanico- 
Lalinum).  This  dictionary — containing  26,270  words — was 
foil  of  iinportant  contributions  to  folk-lore,  as  Karajich  never 
missed  an  opportunity  to  add  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  the 
description  of  the  national  customs  or  popular  beliefs  connected 
with  IL  A  new  edition  of  his  dictionary,  containing  46,370 
words,  was  published  at  Vienna  in  1852.  Meanwhile  be  gave 
himself  earnestly  to  the  work  of  collecting  the  "creatk>ns  of  the 
mind  of  the  Servian  common  people."  He  travelled  through 
Servian  cotutries  (Servia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Montenegro, 
Dalmatia,  S3rrmia,  Croatia),  and  the  result  was  shown  in  a 
largely  augmented  edition  of  his  Srpske  Narodne  Pyesme,  of 
which  the  first  three  volumes  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1823  and 
1824,  the  fourth  volume  appearing  at  Vienna  in  1833.  Papular 
Stories  and  Enigmas  was  published  in  182 1,  and  Servian  National 
Properbs  in  1836.  From  1826  to  1834  he  was  the  editor  of  an 
annual,  called  Dawitsa  (The  Morning  Star),  which  he  filled  with 
important  contributions  concerning  the  ethnography  and  modem 
history  of  the  Servian  people.  In  18^  he  publisheid  a  historical 
monograph,  Milosk  Ohrenovich^  Prince  of  Servia;  in  1837,  in 
German,  Montenegro  and  Montenegrins;  in  1867,  The  Servian 
GoBeming  Council  of  Stale.  He  supplied  Leopold  Ranke  with 
the  materials  for  his  History  of  the  Servian  Revolution.  He  also 
transhited  the  New  Testament  into  Servian,  for  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  (Vienna,  1847).  Karajich  died  in  Vienna 
on  the  6th  of  February  1864;  and  his  remains  were  transferred 
to  Belgrade  in  1897  with  great  solemnity  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  government  of  Servia.  (C.  Mi.) 

KARA-KALPAKS  ("  Black  Caps  "),  a  Mongolo-TaUr  people, 
originally  dominant  along  the  east  coast  of  the  Aral  Sea,  where 
they  still  number  some  thousands.  They  thus  form  geographi- 
cally the  transition  between  the  northern  Kirghiz  and  the 
southern  Turkomans.  Once  a  powerful  nation,  they  are 
scattered  for  the  most  part  in  Astrakhan,  Perm,  Orenburg,  in 
the  Caucasian  province  of  Kuban,  and  in  Tobolsk,  Siberia, 
numbering  in  all  about  50.000.  These  emigrants  have  crossed 
much  with  the  alien  populations  among  whom  they  have  settled; 
but  the  pure  type  on  the  Aral  Sea  are  a  tall  powerful  people, 
with  broad  flat  faces,  large  eyes,  short  noses  and  heavy  chins. 
Their  women  are  the  most  beautiful  fn  Turkestan.  The  name 
of  "  Black  Caps"  is  given  them  in  allusion  to  thefr  high  sheep- 
skin hats.  They  are  a  peaceful  agricultural  folk,  who  have 
suffered  much  from  their  fierce  nomad  neighbours. 


RARAKORUX  (Turkish,  "  black  stone  debris  '\  the  name  of 
two  cities  m  Mongolia.  One  of  these,  according  to  G.  Potanin, 
was  the  capital  of  the  Uighur  kingdom  in  the  8th  centnry,  and  the 
other  was  in  the  13th  century  a  capital  of  the  steppe  monarchy 
of  Mongolia.  The  same  name  seems  also  to  have  b^  applied  to 
the  Khangai  range  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Orkhon.  (i)  The 
Uighur  Kakakoxum,  also  named  Mubalik  ("  bad  town  "),  was 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orkhon,  in  the  Talal-khain-dala 
steppe,  to  the  south-east  of  Ughei-nor.  It  was  deserted  after 
the  fall  of  the  Uighur  kingdom,  and  in  the  loth  century  Abaki, 
the  founder  of  the  Khitan  kingdom,  planted  on  its  ruins  a 
stone  bearing  a  description  of  his  viaories.  (2)  The  Mongolian 
Kakaxoruh  was  founded  at  the  birth  of  the  Mongolian  monarchy 
established  by  Jenghia  Khan.  A  palace  for  the  khan  was  built 
in  It  by  Chinese  architects  in  1234,  and  its  walls  were  erected  in 
123s.  Piano  Carpini  visited  it  in  1246,  Rubniquis  in  1253,  and 
Marco  Pob  in  1275.  Later,  the  fourth  Mongolian  king,  Kublai, 
left  Karakorum,  in  order  to  reside  at  Kai«pin-fu,  near  Peking. 
When  the  khan  Arik-bog  declared  himself  and  Karakorum  inde- 
pendent of  Kublai-Khan,  the  latter  besieged  Karakorum,  took 
it  by  famine,  and  probably  laid  it  waste  so  thoroughly  that  the 
town  was  afterwards  forgotten. 

The  exact  sites  of  the  two  Mongolian  capiuls  were  only  estab- 
lished in  1889-1891.  Sir  H.  Yule  ( The  Book  of  Marco  Polo,  187 1) 
was  the  first  to  dhtinguish  two  cities  of  this  name.  The  Russian 
traveller  Paderin  In  1871  visited  the  Uighur  capital  (see  Turks), 
named  now  by  the  Mongob  Kara  Balghasun  ("  black  city  ")  or 
Khara-kherem  ("  black  waU  ").  of  which  only  the  waU  and  a 
tower  are  in  existence,  while  the  stxeets  and  ruins  outside  the 
wall  are  seen  at  a  distance  of  1}  m.  Paderin 's  belief  that  this 
was  the  old  Mongol  capital  has  been  shown  to  be  incorrect  As  to 
the  Mongolian  Karakorum,  it  is  identified  by  several  authorities 
with  a  »te  on  which  towards  the  close  of  the  i6th  century  the 
Buddhist  monastery  of  Erdeni  Tsu  was  built.  This  monasteiy 
lies  about  25  m.  south  by  east  of  the  Uighur  capital.  North 
and  north-east  of  the  monastery  are  ruins  of  ancient  buildings. 
Professor  D.  Pozdniev,  who  visited  Erdeni  Tsu  for  a  second  Uroe 
in  1892,  stated  that  the  earthen  wall  surrounding  the  monastery 
might  well  be  part  of  the  wall  of  the  old  city.  The  proper  posi- 
tion of  the  two  Karakorums  was  determined  by  the  expedition 
of  N.  Yadrintsev  In  1889,  and  the  two  expeditions  of  the  Hclsing- 
fors  Ugro-Finnish  society  (1890)  and  the  Russian  academy  of 
science,  under  Dr  W.  Radlov  (1891),  which  were  sent  out  to 
sto^  Yadrintsev's  discovery. 

See  Works  ( Trudy)  of  ike  Orkhon  Expedition  (St  Petersbnrg.  1 892) ; 
Yule's  Marco  Polo,  edition  revised  by  Henri  Cordicr  (of  Paris),  vol.  i. 


ch.  xlvi.  (London,  1903).  Cordier  confines  the  use  of  Karakorum 
to  the  Mongol  capital;  Pozdn^cv,  MotiMlia  and  Ike  Mongols,  vol.  i 
(St  Petersburg.  1896);  C.  W.  Campbell,  **  journevs  in  Mongolia,^ 


Ceog.  Joum.  vol.  xx.  (1903),  with  map.    Campbell's  report  was 
printed  as  a  parliamentary  paper  {China  No.  i,  1904). 

KARA-KUL,  the  name  of  two  lakes  ("  Great  "  and  "  Little  ") 
of  Russian  Turkestan,  in  the  province  of  Ferghana,  and  on 
the  Pamir  plateau.  Great  Kara-kul,  12  m.  long  and  10  m. 
wide  (formerly  much  larger),  is  under  39**  N.,  to  the  south  of  the 
Trans- Alai  range,  and  lies  at  an  altitude  of  13,200  ft.;  it  is  sur^ 
rounded  by  high  mountains,  and  is  reached  from  the  north  over 
the  Kyzyl-art  pass  (14.015  ft.).  A  peninsula  projecting  from 
the  south  shore  and  an  island  off  the  north  shore  divide  it  into 
two  basins,  a  smaller  eastern  one  which  is  shallow,  42  to  63  ft., 
and  a  larger  western  one,  which  has  depths  of  726  to  756  ft. 
It  has  no  drainage  outlet.  Little  Kara-kul  lies  in  the  north- 
east Pamir,  or  Sarikol,  north-west  of  the  Mustagh-ata  peak 
(25,850  ft.),  at  an  altitude  of  12.700  ft.  It  varies  in  depth  from 
79  ft.  in  the  south  to  50  to  70  ft.  in  the  middle,  and  1000  ft.  or 
more  in  the  north.  It  is  a  moraine  lake;  and  a  stream  of  the 
same  name  flows  through  it,  but  is  named  Ghes  in  Its  farther 
course  towards  Kashgar  in  East  Turkestan. 

KARA-KUM  ("  Black  Sands  ").  a  flat  desert  in  Russian  Central 
Asia.  It  extends  to  neariy  rto.ooo  sq.  m..  and  is  bounded  on 
the  N.W.  by  the  Ust-urt  plateau,  between  the  Sea  of  Aral  and 
the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Amu-darya.  on  the  S.  by 
the  Turkoman  oases,  and  on  the  W.  it  n^riyieacbes  the  Caspiaa 
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Sea.  Only  part  of  this  surface  is  covered  with  sand.  There 
are  broad  expanses  (iakyrs)  of  clay  soil  upon  which  water  accu- 
mulates in  the  spring;  in  the  summer  these  are  muddy,  but  later 
quite  dry,  and  merely  a  few  Solanaceae  and  bashes  grow  on 
them.  There  is  also  shor,  si  milar  to  the  above  bat  encrusted  with 
salt  and  gypsum,  and  rdieved  only  by  Solanaceae  along  their 
borders.  The  remainder  is  occupied  with  sand,  which,  accord- 
ing  to  V.  Mainov,  assumes  five  different  forms,  (i)  Borkkans^ 
chiefly  in  the  east,  which  are  mounds  of  loose  sandf  15  to  35  ft. 
high,  hoof-shaped,  having  their  gently  sloping  convex  sides 
turned  towards  the  prevailing  winds,  and  a  concave  side,  30^  to 
40'  steep,  on  the  opposite  slope.  They  are  disposed  in  groups 
or  chains,  and  the  winds  drive  them  at  an  average  rate  of  20  ft. 
annually  towards  the  south  and  south-east.  Some  grass  (Stipa 
pennala)  and  bushes  of  saksaul  {Haloxylon  ammodendron)  and 
other  steppe  bushes  {e.g.  Calligonium,  Utdimodendron  and  Alra- 
phaxis)  grow  on  them.  (2)  Mounds  of  sand,  of  about  the  same 
size,  but  irregular  in.shape  and  of  a  slightly  firmer  consistence, 
mostly  bearing  the  same  bushes,  and  abo  A  rtemisia  and  Tamarix; 
they  are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  east  and  south.  (3)  A  sandy 
desert,  slightly  undulating,  and  covered  in  spring  with  grass  and 
flowers  (e.g.  tulips,  Rheumt  various  Umbelliferae),  which  are  soon 
barned  by  the  sun;  they  cover  very  large  spaces  in  the  south- 
east. (4)  Sands  disposed  in  waves  from  50  to  70  ft.,  and  occa- 
sionally up  to  100  ft.  high,  at  a  distance  of  from  200  to  400  ft. 
from  each  other;  they  cover  the  central  portion,  and  their  vege- 
tation is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  division,  (s) 
Dunes  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  composed  of  moving  sands, 
35  to  80  ft.  high  and  devoid  of  vegetation. 

A  typical  feature  of  the  Kara-kum  is  the  number  of  "  old 
river  beds,"  which  may  have  been  either  chaimels  of  tributaries 
of  the  Amu  and  other  rivers  or  depressions  which  contained 
elongated  salt  lakes.  Water  is  only  found  in  wells,  10  to  20  m. 
apart — sometimes  as  much  as  100  m. — which  are  dug  in  the 
takyrs  and  give  saline  water,  occasionally  unfit  to  drink,  and  in 
pools  of  rain-water  retained  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  takyrs. 
The  population  of  the  Kara-kum,  consisting  of  nomad  Kirghiz 
and  Turkomans,  is  very  small.  The  region  in  the  north  of  the 
province  of  Syr-darya,  between  Lake  Aral  and  Lake  Chalkar- 
teniz,  is  also  called  Kara-kum.  (P.  A.  K. ;  J.  T.  Be.) 

KARAMAN  (anc.  Laranda^  a  name  still  used  by  the  Christian 
inhabitants),  a  town  in  the  Konia  vilayet  of  Asia  Minor,  situated 
in  the  plain  north  of  Mount  Taurus.  Pop.  8000.  It  has  few 
industries  and  little  trade,  but  the  medievai  walls,  well  preserved 
castle  and  mosques  arc  interesting,  and  the  old  Seljuk  medresse, 
or  college,  is  a  beautiful  building.  Karaman  is  connected  with 
Konia  by  railway,  having  a  station  on  the  first  section  of  the 
Bagdad  railway.  Little  is  known  of  its  ancient  history  except 
that  it  was  destroyed  by  Perdiccas  about  322  B.C.,  and  after- 
wards became  a  seat  of  Isaurian  pirates.  It  was  occupied 
by  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  1190;  in  1466  it  was  captured  by 
Mahommed  II.,  and  in  1486  by  Bayezid  II. 

KARAMAWIA,  formerly  an  independent  inland  province  in 
the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  named  after  Karaman,  the  son  of  an 
Armenian  convert  to  Islam,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Ala 
cd-Din  Kaikobad,  the  Seljuk  sultan  of  Rum,  and  was  granted 
Laranda  in  fief,  and  made  governor  of  Selefke,  x  2 23-x  245<  The 
name  Karaman  is,  however,  Turkoman  and  that  of  a  powerful 
tribe,  settled  apparently  near  Laranda.  The  Armenian  convert 
must  have  been  adopted  into  this.  On  the  collapse  of  the  Seljuk 
empire,  Karaman's  grandson,  Mahmud,  1279-1319,  found^  a 
state,  which  included  Pamphylia,  Lycaonia  and  large  parts  of 
Cilicia,  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia.  Its  capital,  Laranda,  super- 
seded Konia.  This  state  was  frequently  at  war  with  the  kings 
of  Lesser  Armenia,  the  Lusignan  princes  of  Cyprus  and  the 
kniglils  of  Rhodes.  It  was  also  engaged  in  a  long  struggle  for 
supremacy  with  the  Qsmanli  Turks,  which  only  ended  in  1472, 
when  it  was  definitely  annexed  by  Mahommed  II.  The  Os- 
manlis  divided  Karamania  into  KhariJ  north,  and  Ichili  south,  of 
the  Taurus,  and  restored  Konia  to  its  metropolitan  position.  The 
name  Karamania  is  now  often  given  by  geographers  to  Ichili 
only:  but  so  far  as  it  has  had  any  exaa  significance  in  modem 


times,  it  has  stood  for  the  whole  province  of  Konia.  Before  Uw 
present  provincial  division  was  made  (1864),  Kanuncoia  mm 
the  eyaiet  of  which  Konia  was  the  capital,  and  it  did  not  ezteod 
to  the  sea,  the  whole  littoral  from  Adalia  eastward  being  under 
the  pasha  of  Adana.  Nevertheless,  in  Levantine  popular  osafle 
at  the  present  day,  "  Karamania  "  signifies  the  coast  from 
Adalia  to  Messina.  (D.  G.  R) 

KARAM NASA,  a  river  of  northern  India,  tributary  to  tlw 
Ganges  on  its  right  bank,  forming  the  boundary  between  Bengal 
and  the  United  Provinces.  The  luune  means  ''destroyer  id 
religious  merit,"  which  is  explained  by  more  than  one  legend. 
To  this  day  all  high-caste  Hindus  have  to  be  carried  over  without 
being  defiled  by  the  touch  of  its  waters. 

KARA  MUSTAFA  (d.  1683),  Turkish  vixier,  somamed  "  Mo- 
xifunli,"  was  a  son  of  Umj  Bey,  a  notable  Sipahi  of  Merzifiw 
(Marsovan),  and  brother-in-law  to  Ahmed  KupriU,  whom  be 
succeeded  as  grand  vizier  in  1676,  after  having  tcf  some  years 
held  the  ofiice  of  Kaimmakam  or  tocum  temns.  His  greed  and 
ostentation  were  equalled  by  his  incapacity,  and  he  behaved 
with  characteristic  insolence  to  the  foreign  ambassadors,  from 
whom  he  extorted  large  bribes.  After  conducting  a  rampaign 
in  Poland  which  terminated  unfortunately,  he  gave  a  ready 
response  to  the  appeal  for  aid  made  by  the  Hungarians  under 
Imre  Thtikoly  (q.9.)  when  they  rose  against  Austria,  his  hope 
being  to  form  out  of  the  Habsburg  dominions  a  Mussulman  em- 
pire of  the  West,  of  which  be  should  be  the  sultan.  The  plan 
was  foiled  in  part  by  his  own  lack  of  military  skill,  but  chiefly 
through  the  heroic  resistance  of  Vienna  and  its  timely  relief  by 
John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.  Kara  Mustafa  paid  for  his 
defeat  with  his  life;  he  was  beheaded  at  Belgrade  in  1683  and 
his  head  was  brought  to  the  sultan  on  a  silver  dish. 

Another  Kara  Mustafa  Pasha  <d.  1643),  who  figures  in 
Turkish  history,  was  by  birth  a  Hungarian,  who  was  enrolled 
in  the  Janissaries,  rose  to  be  Kapudan  Pasha  under  Murad  IV., 
and  after  the  capture  of  Bagdad  was  made  grand  vizier.  He 
was  severe,  but  just  and  impartial,  and  strove  to  effect  necessary 
reforms  by  reducing  the  numbers  of  the  Janissaries,  improving 
the  coinage,  and  checking  the  state  expenditture.  But  the  dis- 
content of  the  Janissaries  led  to  his  dismissal  and  death  in  1643. 

KARAMZIN.  NIKOUI  MIKHAILOVICH  (1765-1826),  Rus- 
sian historian,  critic,  novelist  and  poet,  was  bom  at  the  village  of 
Mikhailovka,  in  the  government  of  Chrenburg,  and  not  at  Sim- 
birsk as  many  of  his  English  and  German  biographers  incorrectly 
state,  on  the  ist  of  December  (old  style)  1765.  His  father  was  an 
officer  in  the  Russian  army,  of  Tatar  extraction.  He  was  sent 
to  Moscow  to  study  under  Professor  Schaden,  whence  he  after- 
wards removed  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Dmitrkv,  a  Russian  poet  of  some  merit,  and  occupied 
himself  with  translating  essays  by  foreign  writers  into  his  native 
language.  After  residing  some  time  at  St  Petersburg,  be  went 
to  Simbirsk,  where  he  lived  in  retirement  till  induced  to  revisit 
Moscow.  There,  finding  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  society  oi 
learned  men,  he  again  betook  himself  to  literary  work.  In  1789 
he  resolved  to  travel,  and  visited  Germany,  France,  Switzerland 
and  England.  On  his  return  he  published  his  Letters  of  a  Rmssiam 
Traveller,  which  met  with  great  success.  These  letters  were  first 
printed  in  the  Moscow  Joumal,'wluch  he  edited,  but  were  after- 
wards collected  and  issued  in  six  volumes  (1797-1801).  In  the 
same  periodical  Karamzin  also  published  translations  of  some  of 
the  tales  of  Marmontel,  and  some  original  stories,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Poor  Lisa  and  Natalia  the  Boyar's  Daughter, 
In  1794  and  1795  Karamzin  abandoned  his  literary  journal,  and 
published  a  miscellany  in  two  volumn,  entitled  Agfaio,  in  which 
appeared,  among  other  things,  '*  The  Island  of  Bomholm  "  anj) 
"  Ilia  Mourometz,*'  astory  based  upon  the  adventures  of  the  wcU- 
known  hero  of  many  a  Russian  legend;  In  1797-1799  he  issued 
another  miscellany  or  poetical  almanac,  The  Aonides,  in  con- 
junction, with  Dcrzhdvin  and  Dmitriev.  In  1798  he  compiled 
The  Pantheon,  a  collection  of  pieces  from  the  works  of  the  most 
celebrated  authors  ancient  and  modem,  translated  into  Russian. 
Many  of  his  lighter  productions  were  subsequently  printed  by 
him  in  a  volume  entitled  Uy  Trifles.   In  z8oa  ^d  1S03  Karamzin 
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edifeed  thp  journal  the  BuMpwn  Utssemger.  It  mts  not 
until  alter  the  publicatum  ot  this  work  that  he  realised  where 
his  strength  lay,  and  commenced  his  History  of  the  Rmuam 
Empire,  In  ocder  to  accomplish  the  task,  he  secluded  himself 
for  two  3rears;  and,  on  the  cause  of  his  retirement  h<yx>iiung 
known  to  the  emperor  Alexander,  Kanunsin  was  invited  to 
Tver,  where  he  r^  to  the  emperor  the  first  eight  vohunes 
of  his  history.  In  1816  he  removed  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he 
^)eat  the  happiest  days  of  his  life,  enjoying  the  favour  of 
Alexander,  and  submitting  to  him  the  sheets  of  his  great  work, 
which  the  emperor  read  over  with  him  in  the  gardens  of  the 
palace  of  Tzaiskoft  Selo.  He  did  not,  however,  live  to  carry 
bis  work  further  than  the  eleventh  volume,  terminating  it  at 
the  accession  of  Michael  Romanov  in  16 13.  He  died  on  the 
aand  of  May  (old  style)  i8a6,  in  the  Taurida  palace.  A 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Simbirsk  in  184^. 

As  an  historian  Karamzio  has  deservedly  a  very  high  reputation. 
Till  the  appearance  <^  hit  work  little  had  been  done  in  this  direction 
in  Russia.  The  preceding  attempt  of  Tatistchev  was  merely  a  rough 
sketch,  inelegant  in  style,  and  without  the  true  spirit  of  criticbm. 
Karmmxin  was  moot  industrious  in  accumulating  materials,  and  the 
notes  to  his  volumes  are  mines  of  curious  information.  The  style 
of  his  history  is  elegant  and  flowing,  modelled  rather  upon  the 
easy  sentences  of  the  French  prose  writers  than  the  long  periodical 
paragraphs  of  the  old  Slavonic  school.  Perha|>s  Karamzin  may 
justly  be  censured  for  the  false  gloss  and  romantic  air  thrown  over 
the  early  Russian  annals,  concealing  the  coarseness  and  cruelty  of 
the  native  manners;  in  thb  rcs()ect  he  reminds  us  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  whose  writings  were  at  this  time  creating  a  great  sensation 
throughout  Europe,  and  probaibly  had  their  influence  upo«i  him. 
Karamzin  appears  openly  as  the  panegyrist  of  the  autocracy ;  indeed, 
his  work  has  been  styled  the  "  Epic  of  Despotism."  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  avow  his  admiration  01  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  considers 
him  and  his  grandfather  Ivan  III.  as  the  builders  up  of  Russ'ian 
greatness,  a  gtory  which  in  his  eariicr  writings,  perhaps  at  that  time 
more  uiuler  the  influence  of  Western  ideas,  he  had  assigned  to  Peter 
the  Great.  In  the  battle-pieces  {e.g.  the  description  cm  the  field  of 
Koulikovo,  the  taking  of  Kazan,  &c.)  we  find  considerable  powers 
of  description;  and  the  characters  of  many  of  the  chief  persona^ 
in  the  Russian  annals  are  drawn  in  firm  and  bold  lines.  As  a  cruic 
Btaramzin  was  of  great  servke  to  hb  country;  in  fact  he  may  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  review  and  essay  (in  the  Western 
style)  among  the  Russians. 

KARA  8BA,  a  portion  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  demarcated,  and 
except  on  the  north-west  completely  enclosed,  by  No vayaZcmlya, 
Vaygach  Island  and  the  Siberian  coast.  It  is  approached 
from  the  west  by  three  straits— Matochkin,  between  the  two 
islands  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  Kara  and  Yugor  to  the  north 
and  south  of  Vaygach  Island  respectively.  On  the  south- 
east Kara  Bay  penetrates  deeply  into  the  mainland,  and  to  the 
west  of  this  the  short  Kara  river  enters  the  sea.  The  sea  is  all 
shallow,  the  deepest  parts' lying  oflf  Vaygach  Island  and  the 
northern  part  of  Novaya  Zcmlya.  It  had  long  the  reputation 
of  being  almost  constantly  ice-bound,  but  after  the  Nonvcgian 
captain  Johannesen  bad  demonstrated  its  accessibiUty  in  1S69, 
and  NordenskiOld  had  crossed  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei  in 
1875,  It  was  considered  by  many  to  offer  a  possible  trade  route 
between  European  Russia  and  the  north  of  Siberia.  But  the 
open  season  is  in  any  case  very  short,  and  the  western  straits 
are  sometimes  icebound  during  the  entire  year. 

KARASU-BAZAR.  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  Crimea  and  govern- 
ment of  Taurida,  in  45"  3'  N.  and  34"*  a6'  £.,  25  m.  E.N.E.  of 
Simferopol  Pop.  (1897),  12,961,  consisting  of  Tatars,  Arme- 
nians, (}reeks,  Qaraite  Jews,  and  about  aoo  so-called  Krym- 
chaki,  i.e.  Jews  who  have  adopted  the  Tatar  language  and 
dress,  and  who  live  chiefly  by  making  morocco  leather  goods, 
knives,  embroidery  and  so  forth.  The  site  is  low,  but  the  town 
is  surrounded  by  hills,  which  afford  protection  from  the  north 
wind.  The  dirty  streets  fuU  of  petty  traders,  the  gloomy  bazaar 
with  its  multitude  of  tiny  shops,  the  market  squares,  the  blind 
alleys,  the  little  gates  in  the  dead  courtyard  walls,  all  give  the 
place  the  stamp  of  a  TaUr  or  Turkish  town.  Placed  on  the 
high  road  between  Simferopol  and  Kerch,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
coimtry  rich  in  com  land,  vineyards  and  gardens,  Karasu-Bazar 
used  to  be  a  chief  seat  of  commercial  activity  in  the  Crimea;  but 
it  is  gradually  declining  in  importance,  thou^  still  a  considerable 
oentre  for  the  export  of  fruit 


The  caves  of  Akkiya  lOose  brsive  ^vUence  of  early  occipatioB 
of  the  spot.  When  in  1736  Khan  FeU  Ghirai  was  driven  by 
the  Rusaiaas  from  Bakhchi-sarai  he  settled  at  Kanso-Baaar, 
but  next  year  the  town  was  captured,  plundered  and  bUriMd  by 
the  Russians. 

KARATBOHIN.  a  country  of  Central  Asia,  subject  to  Bokhara, 
and  consisting  of  a  highland  district  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Samarkand  and  Ferghana  (Khokand),  on  the  E.  by  Feigfaana,  on 
the  S.  by  Darvaa,  and  on  the  W.  by  Hissar  and  other  Bokharian 
provinces.  The  plateau  is  traversed  by  theSurkhabor  Vakhsh.a 
right-hand  tributary  of  the  Amu-darya  (Oxus).  On  the  N.  border 
run  the  Uissar  and  Zarafshan  mountains,  and  on  the  S.  border 
the  Peter  I.  (Periokhtan)  range  (24,900  ft.).  The  area  is  8000 
sq.  m.  and  the  population  about  60.000-five-sizths  Tajiks,  the 
rest  Kara-kirghiz.  With  the  neighbouring  lands  Karateghin  has 
no  commum'cation  except  during  summer,  that  is,  from  May  to 
September.  The  winter  climate  is  extremely  severe;  snow  b«^ina 
to  fall  in  October  and  it  is  May  before  it  disappears.  During  the 
warmer  months,  however,  the  mountain  sides  are  richly  dothed 
with  the  foliage  of  maple,  mountain  ash,  apple,  pear  and  wahiut 
trees;  the  orchards  furnish,  not  only  apples  and  pears,  but 
peaches,  cherries,  mulberries  and  apricots;  and  the  farmers  grow 
suflldent  com  to  export.  Both  cattle  and  horses  are  of  a  small 
and  hardy  breed.  Rough  woollen  cloth  and  mohair  are  woven  by 
the  natives,  who  also  make  excellent  fire-arms  and  other  weapons. 
Gold  is  found  in  various  places  and  there  are  salt-pits  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  chief  town.  Harm  or  Garm,  is  a  place  of  some  aooo 
inhabitants,  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Surkhab. 

The  native  princes,  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  were  till  1868  practically  independent,  though 
their  allegiance  was  claimed  in  an  ineffective  way  by  Khokand, 
but  eventually  Bokhara  took  advantage  of  their  intestine  feuds 
to  secure  their  real  submission  in  1877. 

KARAUU.  or  Kxkqwiex,  a  native  state  of  India,  fn  the 
Rajputana  agency.  Area,  1242  aq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  156,786; 
estimated  revenue  about  issofloo,  Ahnost  the  entire  territory 
is  composed  of  hills  and  broken  groimd,  but  there  are  no  tefty 
peaks,  the  highest  having  an  elevaUon  of  less  than  1400  ft.  abo'/e 
sea-leveL  The ChambalriverfiowsalongthesoiUh-east boundary 
of  the  state.  Iron  ore  and  building  stone  comprise  the  mineral 
resources.  The  prevailing  agricultural  products  are  millets, 
which  form  the  staple  food  of  the  people.  The  only  manufactures 
consist  of  a  little  weaving,  dyeing,  wood-turning  and  stones 
cutting.  The  principal  imporu  are  piece  goods,  salt,  sugar, 
cotton,  buffaloes  and  bullocks;  the  exports  rice  and  goats.  The 
feudal  aristocracy  of  the  sute  consists  of  Jadu  RajpuU  connected 
with  the  ruling  bouse.  They  pay  a  tribute  in  lieu  of  constant 
nu'litary  service,  but  in  case  c^  emergency  or  on  occasions  of  state 
display  they  are  bound  to  attend  on  the  chief  with  their  retainers. 
The  maharaja  is  the  head  of  the  clan,  which  claims  descent  from 
Krishna.  Maharaja  Bhanwar  Pal  Deo,  who  was  bom  in  186s 
and  succeeded  in  1866,  was  appointed  G.C.I.E.  hi  1897,  on  the 
occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  diamond  jubilee. 

The  town  of  Kasauu  had  a  population  in  igox  of  23,482.  It 
dates  from  1348,  and  is  well  situated  in  a  position  naturally 
defended  by  ravines  on  the  north  and  east,  ii^hile  it  is  further 
protected  by  a  great  wall  The  palace  of  the  maharaja  is  a 
handsome  block  of  buildings  dating  mainly  from  the  middle 
of  the  i8th  century. 

KAREN,  one  of  the  chief  hOl  races  of  Burma.  The  Karens 
Inhabit  the  central  Pegu  Yoma  range,  forming  the  watershed 
between  the  Sittang  and  Jtrawadd/  rivers,  the  Paunglaung 
range  between  the  Sittang  and  the  Salween,  and  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Arakan  Yoma  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  Irra- 
waddy  delta.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of 
Chinese  tribes  driven  southwards  by  the  presmre  of  the  Shan 
races,  before  they  were  again  made  to  retire  into  the  hills  by  the 
expansion  of  the  M6n  power.  Their  own  traditions  ascribe  their 
original  home  to  the  ^est  of  the  sandy  desert  of  Gobi  stretching 
between  China  and  Tibet.  According  to  the  census  of  1901  they 
numbered  in  all  7a7>>3S  persons  within  British  India,  divided 
into  the  Sgaw,  86,434.  the  Pwo,  i74,o7o,,and,the  Ba^  4936, 
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nUte  457,3S5  are  retturned  u  "  unspecified."  The  Sgaw  and 
Pwo  are  coUectively  known  as  the  "  White  Karens,"  and  chtefly 
inhabit  British  territory.  They  take  their  name  from  the  colour 
of  tbeirdotbes.  The  Bghai,  or  **  Red  Karens,"  whoarcsupposed 
by  some  to  be  an  entirely  distinct  race,  chiefly  inhabit  the 
independent  hill  state  of  Karen-ni  (q.v.).  The  Karen  is  of  a 
squarer  build  than  the  Burman,  his  skin  is  fairer,  and  he  has  more 
of  the  Mongolian  obliquity  of  tlie  eyes.  In  character  also  the 
people  differ  from  the  Burmese.  They  are  singularly  devoid  of 
humour,  they  are  stoh'd  and  cautious,  and  lack  altogether  the 
Kght  gaiety  and  fascination  of  the  Burmese.  They  arc  noted  for 
truthfulness  and  chastity,  but  arc  dirty  and  addicted  to  drink. 
The  White  Karens  furnish  perhaps  the  most  notable  instance 
of  conversion  to  Christianity  of  any  native  race  in  the  British 
empire.  Prepared  by  prophecies  current  among  them,  and  by 
curious  traditions  of  a  biblical  flavour,  in  addition  to  their  an- 
tagonism to  the  dominant  Burmese,  they  embraced  with  fervour 
the  new  creed  brought  to  them  by  the  missionaries,  so  that  out 
of  the  147*535  Christians  in  Burma  according  to  the  census  of 
1901  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  were  Karens.  The  Red 
Karens  differ  considerably  from  the  White  Karens.  They  are 
the  wildest  and  most  lawlessof  the  so-called  Karen  tribes.  Every 
male  belonging  to  the  clan  used  to  have  the  rising  sun  tattooed 
in  bright  vermilion  on  his  back.  The  men  are  small  and  wizened, 
but  athletic,  and  have  broad  reddish-brown  faces.  Their  dress 
consists  of  a  short  pair  of  breeches,  usually  of  a  reddish  colour, 
with  black  and  white  stripes  interwoven  perpendicularly  or  like 
a  tartan,  and  a  handkerchief  is  tied  round  the  head.  The  Karen 
language  is  tonal,  and  belongs  to  the  Siamese-Chinese  branch  of 
the  Indo-Chinese  family. 

.  See  D.  M.  Smeaton,  The  loyal  Karens  of  Burma  (1887) ;  J.  Nisbet, 
Burmia  under  BrUish  Ruie  (1901);  M.  and  B.  Ferrars,  Burma  (1900); 
and  O'Connor  Scott,  The  Silken  East  (1904).  (J-  C.  Sc.) 

KAREK-NI*  the  country  of  the  Red  Karens,  a  collection  of 
small  states,  formerly  independent,  but  now  feudatory  to  Burma. 
It  is  situated  approximately  between  iS*  50*  and  19*  55'  N.  and 
between  97*  10'  and  97®  50'  E,  The  tract  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Shan  states  of  Mdng  Pai,  Hsatung  and  Mawkmai;  on  the 
£.  by  Siam;  on  the  S.  by  the  Papun  district  of  Lower  Burma; 
and  on  the  W.  a  stretch  of  mountainous  country,  inhabited  by 
the  Bre  and  various  other  small  tribes,  formerly  in  a  state  of 
independence,  divides  it  from  the  districts  of  Toungoo  and 
Yamethin.  It  is  divided  in  a  general  way  into  eastern  and 
western  Karen-ni;  the  former  consisting  of  one  state,  Gantara- 
wadi,  with  an  approximate  area  of  2500  sq.  ro.;  the  latter  of 
the  four  small  states  of  Kyebogyi,  area  about  350  sq.  m.;  BaW' 
lake,  200  sq.  m.;  Nammekon,  50  sq.  m.;  and  Naungpale,  about 
30  sq.  m.  The  small  states  of  western  Karen-ni  were  formerly 
all  subject  to  Bawlake,  but  the  subordination  has  now  ceased. 
Karen-m'  consists  of  two  widely  differing  tracts  of  country,  which 
roughly  mark  now,  and  formerly  actually  did  mark,  the  division 
into  east  and  west.  Cantarawadi  has,  howcveb,  encroached 
westwards  beyond  the  boundaries  which  nature  would  assign  to 
it.  The  first  of  these  two  divisions  is  the  southern  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Hpilu,  or  Balu  stream,  an  open,  fairly  level  plain, 
well  watered  and  in  some  parts  swampy.  The  second  division 
is  a  series  of  chains  of  hills,  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  through 
which  run  the  two  main  rivers,  the  Salween  and  the  Pawn,  and 
their  feeder  streams.  Many  of  the  latter  are  dried  up  in  the  hot 
season  and  only  flow  freely  during  the  rains.  The  whole  country 
being  hilly,  the  most  conspicuous  ridge  is  that  lying  between  the 
Pawn  and  the  Salween,  which  has  an  average  altitude  of  5000  ft. 
It  is  crossed  by  several  tracks,  passable  for  pack-animals,  the 
most  in  use  being  the  road  between  Sawlon,  the  capital  of  Cantara- 
wadi and  Man  Mail.  The  principal  peak  east  of  the  Salween  is 
on  the  Loi  Lan  ridge,  7109  ft.  above  mean  sea-level.  Parts  of 
this  ridge  form  the  boundary  between  eastern  Karen-ni  and 
Mawkmai  on  the  west  and  Stam  on  the  east.  It  falls  away 
rapidly  to  the  south,  and  at  Pang  Salang  is  crossed  at  a  height 
of  2 200  ft.  by  the  road  from  Hsataw  to  Mehawnghsawn.  West  of 
the  Balu  valley  the  continuation  of  the  eastern  rim  of  the  Myelat 
plateau  rises  in  Loi  Nangpa  to  about  5000  ft.    The  Nam  Pawn 


is  a  large  rfver,  with  aii  average  breadtik  of  100  y&^,  but  ft 
unnavigable  owing  to  its  rocky  bed.  Even  timber  cannot  be 
floated  down  it  without  the  assistance  of  elephants.  Tlic  Solwecs 
throughout  Karen-ni  is  navigated  by  targe  native  craft.  Its 
tributary,  the  Me  Pai,  on  the  eastern  bank,  is  navigable  aa  far  as 
Mehawnghsawn  in  Siamese  territory.  The  Balu  stream  flows 
out  of  the  Inle  lake,  and  is  navigable  from  that  point  to  doce  oa 
Lawpita,  where  It  sinks  into  the  ground  in  a  marsh  or  sucxcsaioa 
of  funnel  holes.  Its  breadth  averages  50  yds.,  and  its  depth  is 
15  ft.  in  some  places. 

The  chief  tribes  are  the  Red  Karens  (24t043)i  B«s  (35«>).  and 
Padaungs  (1867).  Total  revenue,  Rs.  37,000.  An  agent  of  the 
British  government,  with  a  guard  of  military  police,  is  posted  at 
the  village  of  Loikaw.  Little  of  the  history  of  the  Red  Karens 
is  known;  but  it  appears  to  be  generally  admitted  that  Bawiake 
was  originally  the  chief  state  of  the  whole  country,  cast  and  west, 
but  eastern  Karen-ni  under  Papaw-gyi  early  became  the  most 
powerful.  Slaving  raids  far  into  the  Shan  states  brought  on 
invasions  from  Burma,  which*  however,  were  rvot  very  successfuL 
Eastern  Karen-ni  was  never  reduced  until  Sawlapaw,  having 
defied  the  Britbh  government,  was  overcome  and  deposed  by 
General  CoUett  in  the  beginning  of  1889.  Sawlawi  was  then 
appointed  myoza,  and  received  a  sanad^  or  patent  of  appoint- 
ment, on  the  same  terms  as  the  chiefs  of  the  Shan  states.  Tbe 
independence  of  the  Western  Karen-ni  states  had  been 
guaranteed  by  the  British  government  in  a  treaty  with  King 
Mindon  in  1875.  They  were,  however,  formally  recognized  as 
feudatories  in  1892  and  were  presented  with  sanads  on  tbe  23rd 
of  January  of  that  year.  Cantarawadi  pays  a  reguUr  tribute  of 
Rs.  sooo  yearly,  whereas  these  chieflets  pay  an  annual  kadaw, 
or  nuzzur,  of  about  Rs.  100.  They  are  forbidden  to  carry  out 
a  sentence  of  death  passed  on  a  criminal  without  the  sanction  ol 
the  superintendent  of  the  southern  Shan  states,  but  otherwise 
retain  nearly  all  their  customary  law. 

Tin.  or  what  is  called  Hn,  is  worked  in  Bawlake.  It  appears, 
however,  to  be  very  impure.  It  is  worked  intermirtcntly  by  White 
Karens  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Hkemapyu  stream.  Rubies, 
spinels  and  other  stones  are  found  in  the  upp«>  Tu  valley  and  in  tbe 
west  of  Nammekon  state,  but  they  are  of  inferior  quality.  The 
trade  in  teak  is  the  chief  or  only  source  of  wealth  in  Kareo-m. 
The  largest  and  most  important  forests  arc  those  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Salween.  Others  lie  on  both  banks  of  the  Nam  Pawn,  aiKl 
in  western  Karen-ni  on  the  Nam  Tu.  The  yeady  out-tnm  is 
estimated  at  over  20,000  logs,  and  forest  oflicers  have  estinated 
that  an  annual  out-turn  of  9000  logs  might  be  kept  up  without 
injury  to  the  forests.  Some  quantity  of  cutch  is  exported,  as  also 
8tick-lac,  which  the  Red  Karens  graft  so  as  to  foster  the  producttoo. 
Other  valuable  forest  produce  exists,  but  is  not  exported.  Rice, 
arcca-nuts,  and  beiel-vme  leaf  arc  the  chief  agricultural  products. 
The  Red  Karen  women  weave  their  own  and  their  husbands' 
clothing.  A  characteristic  manufacture  is  the  i>a-«  or  Karen  metal 
drum,  which  h  made  at  Newcdaung.  These  drums  are  from  a}  to 
fi  ft.  across  the  boss,  with  sides  of  about  the  same  depth.  The  aotuid 
IS  out  of  proportion  to  the  metal  used,  and  is  infenor  to  that  of  the 
Shan  ana  Burmese  gongs.  It  is  thought  that  the  population  of 
Karcn-ni  is  steadily  decreasing.  The  oirth-rate  of  the  people  is 
considered  to  exceed  the  death-rate  by  very  little,  and  the  Red 
Karon  habit  of  life  is  nsost  unwholesome.  Numbers  have  enliated 
in  the  Burma  police,  but  there  are  various  opinioas  as  to  their 
value.  (J-  O.  Sc.) 

KARIKAL,  a  French  settlement  in  India,  situated  od  tbe 
south-east  coast,  within  the  limits  of  Tanjorc  district,  with  an 
area  of  53  sq.  m.,  and  a  popuhition  (1901)  of  S^*S9S'  The  site 
was  promised  to  the  French  by  the  Tanjore  raja  in  173S,  in 
return  for  services  rendered,  but  was  only  obtained  by  them  by 
force  in  1739.  It  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1760,  restored 
in  1765,  again  taken  In  tj6S,  and  finally  restored  in  1817.  The 
town  is  neatly  built  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Cauvery,  and 
carries  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Ceylon,  exporting  rice  and  importing 
chiefly  Eim)pean  articles  and  timber.  A  ehefd^  radmnuirsHom^ 
subordinate  to  the  government  at  Pondicherry,  is  in  charge  of 
the  settlement,  and  there  is  a  tribunal  of  first  instance. 

KARU.  a  village  of  British  India,  in  the  Poona  district  of  tbe 
Bombay  presidency,  famous  for  its  rock  caves.  Pop.  (1901), 
903.  The  great  cave  of  Karli  is  said  by  Fergusson  to  be  without 
exception  the  largest  and  finest  rhailya  cave  in  Ixulia;  it  ws» 
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excavated  mt  c  time  when  the  style  ivaft  in  iu  greatest. purity, 
and  is  splendidly  preserved.  The  great  cktdtya  hall  is  126  ft. 
long,  45  ft.  7  in.  wide,  and  about  46  ft.  high.  A  row  of  emamcntal 
columns  rises  on  either  side  to  the  ribbed  teak  roof,  and  at  the 
far  end  of  the  nave  is  a  massive  dagoba.  Dating  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era  or  earlier,  this  cave  has  a  wooden  roof, 
which  repeats  the  pattern  of  the  walls,  and  wliich  Fergussoa 
considers  to  be  part  of  the  original  design.  Since  wood  rapMly 
deteriorates  in  India  owing  to  the  climate  and  the  ravages  of 
white  ants,  the  state  of  preservation  of  this  roof  is  remarkable. 

KARLOWITZ,  or  Carlowitz  (Hungarian,  KarUaa;  Cfoatian, 
Karkvci),  a  city  of  Croatia-Slavonia,  in  the  county  of  Syrmia; 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  on  the  railway  from  Peter* 
wardein,  6  m.  N.W.  to  Belgrade.  Pop.  (1900),  5643.  Rar- 
lowitt  b  the  seat  of  an  Orthodox  metropolitan,  and  has  several 
churches  and  schools,  and  a  hospital.  The  fruit-farms  and 
vineyards  of  the  Fru^ca  Gora,  a  range  of  hiUs  to  the  south,  yield 
excellent  plum  brandy  and  red  wine.  An  obelisk  at  Slankamen, 
13  m.  E.  by  S.,  commemorates  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  by  Louis 
of  Baden,  in  1691.  The  treaty  of  Karlowitz,  between  Austna> 
Turkey,  Poland  and  Venice,  was  concluded  in  1699;  in  1848^ 
1849  the  city  was  the  headquarters  of  Servian  opposition  to 
Hungary.    It  was  included,  until  1 881,  in  the  Militaiy  Frontier. 

RARLSKROIfA  (Cariscxona.I  a  seaport  of  Sweden,  on  the 
Baltic  coast,  chief  town  of  the  district  (Utn)  of  Blekinge,  and  head- 
quarters of  the  Swedish  navy.  Pop.  (rpoo),  23,955.  It  l« 
pleasantly  situated  upon  islands  and  the  mainland,  290  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Stockholm  by  rail.  The  harbour  is  capacious  and  secure, 
with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  vessels,  it  has 
three  entrances;  the  principal,  and  the  only  one  practicable  for 
large  vessels,  is  to  the  south  of  the  town,  and  is  defended  by  two 
strong  forts,  at  Drottningskir  on  the  island  of  Asp6,  and  on  the 
islet  of  Kungsholm.  The  dry  docks,  of  great  extent,  are  cut  out 
of  the  solid  granite.  There  is  slip-accommodation  for  large 
vessels.  Karlskrona  is  the  seat  of  the  Royal  Naval  Society,  and 
has  a  navy-arsenal  and  hospital,  and  naval  and  other  schools. 
Charles  XL.  the  founder  of  the  town  as  naval  headquarters 
(i68o),  is  commemorated  by  a  bronze  statue  (1897).  There  are 
factories  for  naval  equipments,  galvanized  metal  goods,  felt  hats, 
canvas,  leather  and  rice,  and  breweries  and  granite  quarries. 
Exports  are  granite  and  timber;  imports,  coal,  flour,  provisions, 
hides  and  machinery. 

KARLSRUHB,  or  Carlsrure,  a  cfty  of  Germany,  capital  of 
the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  a  m.  S.W.  of  Heidelberg,  on  the 
railway  Frankfort-on-Main-Basel,  and  39  m.  N.  W.  of  Stuttgart. 
Pop.  (1895),  84,030;  (1905),  111,200.  It  stands  on  an  elevated 
plain,  5  ra.  E.  of  the  Rhine  and  on  the  fringe  of  the  Hardtwald 
iorest.  Karlsruhe  takes  its  name  from  Karl  Wilhelm,  margrav^ 
of  Baden,  who,  owing  to  disputes  with  the  dlizcns  of  Durlach, 
erected  here  in  171 5  a  hunting  seat,  around  which  the  town  has 
been  built.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  parks  and 
gardens.  The  palace  (Schloss),  built  in  1751-1776  on  the  site 
of  the  previous  erection  of  1715,  is  a  plain  building  in  the  old 
French  style,  composed  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  presenting 
nothing  remarkable  except  the  octagon  tower  {Bleilurm),  fi-om 
the  summit  of  which  a  splendid  view  of  the  chy  and  surrounding 
country  is  obtained,  and  the  marble  saloon,  in  which  the  meridian 
of  Cassini  was  fixed  or  drawn.  In  front  of  the  palace  Is  the 
Great  Circle,  a  semicircular  line  of  buildings,  containing  the 
government  offices.  From  the  palace  the  principal  streets, 
fourteen  in  number,  radiate  in  the  form  of  an  expanded  fan,  in  a 
S.E.,  S.  and  S.W.  direction,  and  are  again  intersected  by  parallel 
streets.  This  fan-like  plan  of  the  older  city  has,  however,  been 
abandoned  in  the  more  modem  extensions.  Karisruhe  has 
several  fine  public  squares,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Schlossplatz.  with  Schwanthaler's  statue  of  the  grand  duke 
Karl  Friedrlch  in  the  centre,  and  market  square  (Markt- 
platz),  with  a  fountain  and  a  statue  of  Louis,  grand  duke  of 
Baden.  In  the  centre  of  the  Rondelplatz  is  an  obelisk  in  honour 
of  the  grand  duke  Karl  Wilhelm.  The  finest  street  is  the  Kaiser- 
ftrasse,  running  from  east  to  west  and  having  a  length  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  and  a  xiniiorm  breadth  of  72  ft.    In  it  are  several  of 


the  chief  pubUc  btuMingi,  noUbly  the  technictl  Ugh  school, 
the  acKnal  and  the  post  office.  Among*  other  notable  binldingi 
are  the  town  ball;  the  the«tre;  the  hall  of  represeHUtives;  the 
mint;  the  joint  nraseum  of  the  grand-ducal  and  national  collet 
tlons  (natural  hiBtory,  archaeolbgy,  ethnology,  art  and  a  library 
of  over  150,000  vohimes);  the  palace  of  the  beir-apparem,  a  late 
Renaissance  building  of  1891-1896;  the  imperial  bank  (1893);  the 
nationa]  hidiBtrial  hall,  with  an  exhibition  of  machinery;  the  new 
Jaw  courts;  and  the  haU  of  fine  arts,  which  shelters  a  good  picture 
gallery.  The  dty  has  six  Evangelical  and  four  Roman  C^hoUc 
Churches.  The  roost  noteworthy  of  these  are  the  Evangelical 
town  church)  the  burial-place  of  the  margraves  of  Baden;  tht 
Christuskirche,  and  the  Bernharduskirche.  Karlsruhe  possesses 
further  the  Zihringen  museum  of  curiosities,  which  is  in  the  left 
wing  of  theSchloes;  an  architectural  school  (1891);  industrial  art 
school  and  museum;  cadet  school  (1892);  botanical  and  electro* 
technical  institutes;  and  hortlaUtuml  and  .agricultural  schoolsw 
Of  its  recent  public  nionumenu  may  be  mentioned  one  to  Joseph 
Victor  von  Scheffel  ()826>i886);  a  bronae  equestrian  statue  of 
the  emperor  William  I.  (1896);  and  a  memorial  of  the  1870-71 
war.  Karlsruhe  is  the  headquarters  of  the  XIV.  German  army- 
corps.  Since  1870  the  Industry  of  the  city  has  grown  rapidly, 
as  well  as  the  dty  itself.  There  are  large  railway  workshops; 
and  the  principal  branches  of  industry  are  the  making  of  loco» 
motives,  carriages,  tools  and  machinery,  jewelry,  furniture, 
gloves,  cement,  carpets,  perfumery,  tobacco  and  beer.  There 
is  an  important  arms  factory.  Maxau,  on  the  Rhine,  serves  ai 
the  river  port  of  Karlsruhe  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  canal 
finished  in  1901. 

See  Fccht,  Geschickle  ier  Haupt-  nnd  Xesidntzstadt  Karhrvhe 
(Karlsruhe.  1887);  F.  von  Weech,  Karlsruhe,  CesekickU  dtr  Sladl 
tmd  ikrer  Verwaltung  (Karisruhe.  1893-1902) ;  Naeher.  Die  UmjAwu 
dir  Rtsideiu  KarlsruJu  (Karlsruhe,  1888};  and  the  annual  Ckromti 
der  Baupl^  und  Ruidenuladt  KarUruke. 

KARLSTAD  [Caklstad],  a  town  of  Sweden,  the  capital  of  the 
district  (Idn)  of  Vermland,  on  the  island  of  Tingvalla  under  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Vener,  205  m.  W.-  of  Stockholm  by  the 
Christiania  railway.  Pop.  (1900),  11,869.  The  fine  Klar  River 
here  enters  the  lake,  descending  from  the  mountains  of  the  f ron* 
tier.  To  the  north-west  lies  the  Fryksdal  or  valley  of  the  Nora 
River,  containing  three  beautiful  lakes  and  fancifully  named  the 
"  Swedish  Switzerland."  In  this  and  other  parts  of  the  district 
are  numerous  iron- works.  Karlstad  was  founded  in  1584.  It 
is  the  scat  of  a  bishop  and  has  a  cathedral.  Trade  is  carried  on 
by  way  of  the  lake  and  the  G5ta  canal.  There  are  mechanical 
works,  match  factories  and  stockinet  factories,  and  a  minerd 
spring  rich  in  iron,  the  water  of  which  is  bottled  for  export. 
Under  the  constitution  of  united  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  tht 
event  of  the  necessity  of  electing  a  Regent  and  the  disagreement 
of  the  parliaments  of  the  two  countries,  Karlstad  was 
indicated  as  the  meeting-place  of  a  delegacy  for  the  purpose. 
Here,  on  the  31st  of  August  1905  the  conference  met  to  decid« 
upon  the  severance  of  the  union  between  Sweden  and  Norway, 
the  delegates  concluding  their  work  on  the  23rd  of  September. 

RARLSTADT  or  Carlstaot  (Hungarian,  Kdrolytdros;  Croa* 
tian,  Karlotac),  a  royal  free  dty,  municipality  and  garrison  town 
in  the  county  of  Agram,  Croatia-Slavonia;  standing  on  hilly 
ground  beside  the  river  Kuipa,  which  here  receives  the  Korana 
and  the  Dobra.  Pop.  (1900),  7396.  Karlstadt  is  on  the  railway 
from  Agram  to  Fiume.  It  consists  of  the  fortress,  now  obsolete, 
the  inner  town  and  the  suburbs.  Besides  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Orthodox  churches,  its  chief  buildings  are  the  Frandscan 
monastery,  law-courts  and  several  large  schools,  including  one 
for  military  cadets.  Karlstadt  has  a  considerable  transit  trade 
in  grain,  wine,  spirits  and  honey,  and  manufactures  the  liqueur 
called  rosoglio. 

KARMA,  sometimes  written  Kautan,  a  Sanskrit  noun  (from 
the  root  hi,  to  do),  meaning  deed  or  action.  In  addition  to  this 
simple  meaning  it  has  also,  both  in  the  philosophical  and  the 
colloquial  speech  of  India  a  technical  meaning,  denoting  "  a 
person's  deeds  as  determining  his  future  lot."  This  is  not 
merdy  in  the  vague  sense  that  on  the  whole  good  wiH  be  rewarde4 
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and  ev3  punisbed,  but  that  every  single  tct  must  work  out  to 
the  uttermost  its  inevitable  consequences,  and  receive  iu  retribu^ 
tion,  howewr  many  ages  the  process  may  require.  Every  part 
of  the  material  universe — ^man,  woman,  insect,  tree,  stone,  or 
whatever  it  be— is  the  dwelling  of  an  eternal  spirit  that  is  working 
out  its  destiny,  and  while  receiving  reward  and  punishment  for 
the  post  is  laying  up  reward  and  punishment  lor  the  future. 
This  view  of  existence  as  an  endless  and  concomitant  sowing  and 
reaping  is  accepted  by  learned  and  unlearned  alike  as  accounting 
for  those  inequalities  in  human  life  which  might  otherwise  lead 
men  to  doubt  the  justice  of  God.  Every  act  of  every  person  has 
not  only  a  moral  value  producing  merit  or  demerit,  but  also  an 
inherent  power  which  works  out  its  fitting  reward  or  punishmcnL 
To  the  Hindu  this  does  no*  make  heaven  and  hell  unnecessary. 
These  two  exist  in  many  forms  more  or  less  grotesque,  and  after 
death  the  soul  passes  to  one  of  them  and  there  receives  its  due; 
but  that  existence  too  is  marked  by  desire  and  action,  and  is 
therefore  productive  of  merit  or  demerit,  and  as  the  soul  is  thus 
Still  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  karma  it  must  again  assume  an 
earthly  garb  and  continue  the  strife.  Salvation  is  to  the  Hindu 
simply  deliverance  from  the  power  of  karma,  and  each  of  the 
philosophic  systems  has  its  own  method  of  c^taining  it.*  The 
last  book  of  the  Laws  of  Manu  deals  with  karmapkaiam,  "  the 
(ruit  of  karma,"  and  gives  many  curious  details  of  the  way  in 
which  sin  is  punished  and  merit  rewarded.  The  origin  of  the 
doctrine  cannot  be  traced  with  certainty,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  is  post-vedic,  and  that  it  was  readily  accepted  by  Buddha 
in  the  6th  century  B.C.  As  he  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of 
soul  he  had  to  modify  the  doctrine  (see  Buddhism). 
^  KArmAN,  j6zSBF  (i 769-1 795),  Hungarian  author,  was 
bom  at  Losoncz  on  the  14th  of  March  1769,  the  son  of  a  Cal- 
vinist  pastor.  He  was  educated  at  Losoncz  and  Pest,  whence  he 
migrated  to  Vienna.  There  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
beautiful  and  eccentric  Countess  Markovics,  who  was  for  a  time 
bis  mistreasf  but  she  was  not,  as  has  often  been  supposed,  the 
heroine  of  his  famous  novel  Fanni  Hagyomdnai  (Fanny's  testa- 
Rient).  Subsequently  be  settled  in  Pest  as  a  lawyer.  His  sensi- 
bility, social  diaim,  liberal  ideas  (he  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  Magyar  freemasons)  and  personal  beauty,  opened  the  doors 
of  the  best  houses  to  him.  He  was  gencrailly  known  as  the 
Pest  Aldbiades,  and  was  especially  at  home  in  the  salons  of  the 
Protestant  magnates.  In  1792,  together  with  Count  RAday,  he 
founded  the  first  theatrical  society  at  Buda.  He  maintained  that 
Pest,  not  Pressburg,  should  be  the  literary  centre  of  Hungary, 
and  in  1794  founded  the  first  Hungarian  quarterly,  Urania, 
but  it  met  with  little  support  and  ceased  to  exist  in  1795,  after 
three  volumes  had  app«ued.  Kirm&n,  who  had  long  been 
suffering  from  an  incurable  disease,  died  in  the  same  year. 
The  most  important  contribution  to  Urania  was  his  sentimental 
novel,  Fanni  HagyomAnai,  much  ip  the  style  of  La  nouttUe 
Hiioiu  and  Wertker,  the  most  exquisite  product  of  Hungarian 
prose  in  the  i8th  century  and  one  of  the  finest  psychologica] 
romances  in  the  literature.  Kdrm&n  also  wrote  two  satires  and 
fragments  of  an  historical  novel,  while  his  literary  programme  is 
set  forth  in  his  dissertation  Anemzet  csinosoddsa. 

ICinii4n*8  collected  works  were  published  in  Abafi's  NemweH 
K6ny9l6r  (Pest.  1878),  &c.,  preceded  by  a  life  of  Kirniin.  See 
F.  Barith,  Joseph  Kdrmdn  (Hung..  Vas.  Ujs,  1874):  Zsoll  Bc6thy. 
article  on  K&rmin  in  Klpes  Irodalomtdrtenet  (Budapest,  1894). 

(R.  N.  B.) 

KARNAK,  a  village  in  Upper  Egypt  (pop.  2907,  z^^sSs)* 
which  has  given  its  name  to  the  northern  half,  of  the  ruins  of 
Thebes  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  the  southern  being  known 
as  Luxor  (q.v.).  The  Kamak  ruins  comprise  three  great  enclo- 
sures built  of  crude  brick.  The  northernmost  and  smallest  of 
these  contained  a  temple  of  the  god  Mont,  built  by  Amenophis 
III.,  and  restored  by  Rameses  II.  and  the  Ptolemies.  Except 
a  well-preserved  gateway  dating  from  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes  I.,  little  more  than  the  plan  of  the  foundations  is  traceable. 
Its  axis,  the  line  of  which  is  continued  beyond  the  enclosure  wall 
by  an  aveaue  of  sphinxes,  pointed  down-stream  (N.E.).  The 
poothem  enclosure  contained  a  temple  of  the  goddess  Mat^  also 


built  by  Amenophis  IIL,  and  almost  as  minoas  as  tht  last,  b«i 
on  a  much  larger  scale.  At  the  back  is  the  sacred  Jake  in  the 
shape  of  a  horse-shoe.  The  axis  of  the  temple  runs  approxi- 
mately northward,  and  is  continued  by  a  great  avenue  c£  rama 
to  the  southern  pylons  of  Che  central  enckMUre.  This  last  is  ot 
vast  dimensions,  forming  approximately  a  square  of  x  500  U.,  and 
it  contains  the  greatest  of  all  known  temples,  the  Kamak  temple 
of  Ammon  (see  AscHiTECTUaB,  sect* "  Egyptian,"  with  plan). 

Inside  and  outside  each  of  these  enck)sures  there  werea  number 
of  subsidiary  temples  and  shrines,  mostly  erected  by  individual 
kings  to  special  deities.  The  triad  of  Thebes  was  fdmed  by 
Ammon,  his  wife  MOt  and  their  son  Khons.  The  large  temple 
of  Khons  is  in  the  endosure  of  the  Ammon  temple,  and  the  tempk 
of  Mot,  as  already  stated,  is  connected  with  the  latter  by  the 
avenue  of  rams.  The  Mont  temple,  on  the  other  hand,  is  isolated 
from  the  others  and  turned  away  from  them;  it  is  smaller  than 
that  of  Khons.  Mont,  however,  may  perhaps  be  considered  a 
special  god  of  Thebes;  he  certainly  was  a  great  god  from  very 
ancient  times  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  Ws  seau  being 
about  4  m.  N.£.  at  Medamot,  the  ancient  Madu,  and  about  to  m. 
S.W.  on  the  west  bank  at  Hermonthis. 

It  is  probable  that  a  temple  of  Amman  existed  at  Kamak 
under  the  Old  Kingdom,  if  not  in  the  prehistoric  age;  but  it 
was  unimportant,  and  no  trace  of  it  has  been  discovered.  Sli^t 
remains  of  a  considerable  temple  of  the  Middle  Kfngd6m  survive 
behind  the  shrine  of  the  great  temple,  and  numbers  of  fine 
statues  of  the  twelfth  and  later  dynasties  have  been  found;  two 
of  these  were  placed  against  the  later  seventh  pylon,  while  a 
large  number  were  buried  in  a  great  pit,  in  the  area  behind  that 
pylon,  which  has  yielded  an  enormous  number  of  valuable  and 
interesting  monuments  reaching  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies. 
The  axis  of  the  early  temple  lay  from  E.  to  W.,  and  was  followed 
by  the  main  line  of  the  later  growth;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  Amenophis  I.  built  a  temple  south  of  the 
west  front  of  the  eld  one,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  thus 
started  a  new  axis  which  was  later  developed  in  the  series  of 
pylons  YII.-X.,  and  the  avenue  to  the  temple  of  MQt.  Tlie 
Vlllth  pylon  in  particular  was  built  by  Hatshepsut,  probably 
as  an  approach  to  this  temple  of  Amenophis,  but  eventually 
Tethmosis  IU.  cleared  the  latter  away  entirely.  Thebes  was 
then  the  royal  residence,  and  Ammon  of  Kamak  was  the  great 
god  of  the  state.  Tethmosis  I.  built  a  court  round  the  temple 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  entered  through  a  pylon  (No.  V.),  and 
later  added  the  pylon  No.  IV.  with  obelisks  in  front  of  iL  Hat- 
shepsut placed  two  splendid  obelisks  between  the  Pylons  IV. 
and  v.,  and  built  a  shrine  in  the  court  of  Tethmosis  I.,  in  front 
of  the  old  temple.  Tethmosis  III.,  greatest  of  the  Pharaohs, 
remodelled  the  buildings  about  the  obelisks  of  his  unloved  sister 
with  the  deliberate  intention  of  hiding  them  from  view»  and 
largely  reconstructed  the  surroundings  of  the  courL  At  a  later 
date,  after  his  wars  were  over,  he  altered  Hatshepsut *s  sanctuary, 
engraving  on  the  walls  about  it  a  record  of  bis  campaigns;  to 
this  time  also  is  to  be  attributed  the  erection  of  a  great  festival 
hall  at  the  back  of  the  temple.  The  small  innermost  pylon 
(No.  VI.)  is  likewise  the  work  of  Tethmosis  III.  Amenophis 
III.,  though  so  great  a  builder  at  Thebes,  seems  to  have  contented 
himself  with  erecting  a  great  pylon  (No.  HI.)  at  the  west  end. 
The  closely  crowded  succession  of  broad  pylons  here  suggests 
a  want  of  space  for  westward  expansion,  and  this  is  perhaps 
explained  by  a  trace  of  a  quay  founid  by  Legrain  in  1905  near  the 
southern  line  of  pylons;  a  branch  of  the  Nile  or  a  large  canal 
may  have  limited  the  growth.  As  has  been  stated.  Tethmosis 
IIL  continued  on  the  southern  axis;  he  destroyed  the  temple  of 
Amenophis  L  and  erected  a  larger  pylon  (No.  VII.)  to  the  north 
of  Hatshepsut 's  No.  VIII.  To  these  Haremheb  added  two 
great  pylons  and  the  long  avenue  of  ram-figures,  changing  the 
axis  dightly  so  as  to  lead  direct  to  the  temple  of  MQt  built  by 
Amenophis  HI.  All  of  these  southern  pylons  are  well  spaced. 
In  the  angle  between  these  pylons  and  the  main  temple  was 
the  great  rectangular  sacred  lake.  By  this  time  the  temple  of 
Karnak  had  attained  to  little  more  than  half  of  its  ultimate 
length  from  east  to  west. 
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With  the  XDCth  Dynasty  tbete  ii  a  noUble  change  perfaapt 
due  to  the  filling  o(  the  hypothetical  canaL  No  more  was  added 
on  the  floathem  line  of  boikling,  bat  westward  Raroesea  L 
erected  pylon  No.  IL  at  an  ample  distance  from  that  of 
Amenophis  111.,  and  Seti  L  and  Ramescs  IL  otilixed  the  space 
between  for  their  immense  UaU  of  Columns,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  achievements  of  Egyptian  architecture.  The  mate* 
rials  of  which  the  pylon  is  composed  bear  witness  to  a  temple 
having  stood  near  by  of  the  heretic  and  unacknowledged  kings 
of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty.  Haremheb's  pylon  No.  IX.  was  like- 
wise constructed  out  of  the  niina  of  a  temple  dedicated  by 
Amenophis  IV.  (Akhenaten)  to  the  sunigod  HarmakUs. 
Rameses  III.  built  a  fine  teit^le,  still  well  preserved,  to  Ammon 
at  right  angles  to  the  ans  westward  of  pylon  No.  II. ;  Sheshonk  L 
(Dynasty  XXU.)  commenced  a  great  cok>nnadcd  court  in  front 
of  the  pylon,  enclosing  part  of  this  temple  and  a  smaller  triple 
shrine  built  by  Seti  II.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  Tirhaka 
(Tirhaka,  Dynasty  XXV.)  set  up  huge  columns  64  ft.  high, 
rivalling  those  of  the  central  aisle  in  the  Hall  of  Cohnnns,  for 
some  buiUing  now  destroyed.  A  vast  unfinished  pykm  at  the 
west  end  (No.  L),  370  ft.  wide  and  143^  ft.  high,  is  of  later  date 
than  the  court,  and  is  usually  attributed  to  the  Ptolemaic  age. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  successive  pylons  diminish  in  sise 
from  the  outside  inwards.  Portions  c^  the  solid  crude-brick 
sca£Fokling  are  still  seen  banked  against  this  pyton.  About  100 
metres  west  of  it  is  a  stone  quay>  on  the  platform  of  which  stood 
a  pair  of  obelisks  of  Seti  II.;  numerous  graffiti  recording  the 
height  of  the  Nile  from  the  XXIst  to  the  XXVIth  Dynasties 
are  engraved  on  the  quay. 

Besides  the  kings  named  above,  numbers  of  others  contributed 
in  greater  or  less  measure  to  the  building  or  decoration  of  the 
colossal  temple.  Alexander  the  Great  restored  a  chamber  in  the 
festival  hall  of  Tethmosis  III.,  and  Ptolemy  SoUr  built  the  central 
shrine  of  granite  in  the  name  of  Philip  Arrhidaeus.  The  walls 
throughout,  as  usually  in  Egjrptian  temples,  an  covered  with 
scene&and  inscriptions,  many  of  these,  such  as  those  which  record 
the  anittb  of  Tethmosis  UI.,  the  campaign  of  Seti  L  in  Syria,  the 
exploit  of  Rameses  U.  at  the  battle  of  Kadesh  and  his  treaty  with 
the  Uittites,  and  the  dedication  of  Sheshonk's  victories  to  Ammon, 
are  of  great  historical  important.  Several  large  stelae  with 
interesting  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  the  ruins,  and  statues 
of  many  ages  of  workmanship*  In  December  1903  M.  Legrain, 
who  has  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  clearing  the  temple 
area  sjrstematically,  first  tapped  an  immease  deposit  of  colossal 
statues,  stelae  and  other  votive  objects  large  and  small  in  the 
space  between  pylon  No.  VII.  and  the  great  hypostyle  halL 
After  three  seasons'  work,  much  of  it  in  deep  water,  750  large 
monuments  have  been  extracted,  while  the  small  figures,  ice. 
in  bronze  and  other  materials  amount  to  nearly  20,000.  The 
value  of  the  find,  both  from  the  artistic  and  historical  stand- 
points, is  immense.  The  purpose  of  the  deposit  is  still  in 
doubt;  many  of  the  objects  are  of  the  finest  materials  and 
finest  workmanship,  and  in  perfiect  preservation:  even  predous 
metals  are  not  absent.  Multitudes  of  objects  in  wood,  ivory, 
&c,  have  decayed  beyond  recovery.  That  all  were  waste  pieces 
seems  incredible.  They  are  found  lying  in  the  utmost  confusion; 
in  date  they  range  from  the  Xllth  Dynasty  to  the  Ptolemaic 
period. 

The  inundation  annually  reaches  the  floor  of  the  temple,  and 
the  saltpetre  produced  from  the  oiganic  matter  about  the  ruins, 
annually  melting  and  crystallizing,  has  disintegrated  the  soft 
sandstone  in  the  lower  courses  of  the  walls  and  the  lower  drums 
and  bases  of  the  columns.  There  b  moreover  no  soUd  foundation 
in  any  part  of  the  temple.  SUght  falls  of  masonry  have  taken 
place  from  time  to  time,  and  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  was 
the  only  thing  that  prevented  a  great  disaster.  Repairs,  often 
on  a  Urge  scale,  have  therefore  gone  on  side  by  side  with  the 
clearance,  especially  since  the  fall  of  many  columns  in  the'  great 
hall  in  1899.  Ail  the  columns  which  feU  in  that  year  were  re- 
erected  by  igoS. 

The  temple  of  Khons,  in  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  great  enclosure, 
is  approached  by  an  avenue  of  rams,  and  entered  through  a  fine 


pykm  erected  by  Boergetes  I.  It  was  built  by  Rameses  m. 
and  his  soccesson  of  the  XXth  Dynasty,  with  HrihOr  of 
Dynasty  XXI.  Eccavatlons  in  the  opposite  S.E.  coiner  bav« 
revealed  flint  weapons  and  other  sepulchral  remains  of  the 
earliest  periods,  proving  that  the  history  of  Thebes  goes  back 
to  a  remote  antiquity. 

See  Baedeker's  Bandboohfor  Boptx  also  Description  de  rj*ry/>te., 
AlUsMntiqtHUsitomc  iU.) ;  A.  Manette,  Kammk,  Etmdt  topoimpkiqus 
HvdiMo^qiuijL.  Borchardt,  Zw  Bmmtfekkhte  de$  AnmonUmptU 
9on  Kamak'Aj,  Lcgrain  m  Recutil  dts  traeamx  rUatiS*  ^  I'crck.  EgypLt 
vol.  xxvU.  &C.;  and  reporU  in  AnnaUs  du  urvic*  des  anliqums  dt 
i'Bgypte,  (F.LL.G.) 

KABNAU  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  DcUii 
diviswn  of  the  Punjab.  The  town  b  7  m.  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Jumna,  with  a  railway  station  76  m.  N.  of  Delhi.  Pop. 
(1901),  S3*559>  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton  ck>th  and 
boots,  besides  considerable  local  trade  and  an  annual  horse 
fair. 

The  Dbtuct  Q7  Karnal  stretches  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Jumna,  north  of  Delhi.  It  b  entirely  an  alluvial  plaia» 
but  b  crossed  by  the  low  uplift  of  the  watershed  between  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Area,  3153  sq.  m.;  popw 
(1901),  833,sa5»  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  3%  in  the  decade. 
The  principal  crops  are  millets,  wheat,  pulse,  rice,  cotton  and 
sugar-cane.  There  are  several  factories  for  fanning  and  pressing 
couon.  The  dbtrict  b  traveiaed  by  the  Delhi-UmbaUa-Kalka 
railway,  and  also  by  the  Western  Jumna  canaL  It  suffered  from 
famine  in  1896-1897,  and  again  to  some  extent  in  1899-1900. 

No  dbtrict  of  India  catt  boast  of  a  more  andent  hbtory  thaa 
Karnal,  as  almost  every  town  or  stream  b  connected  with  tbo 
legends  of  the  Mokabkarata,  The  town  of  Karnal  itself  b  said 
to  owe  its  foundation  to  Raja  Kama,  the  mythical  «4>Vtnpaon  of 
the  Kauravas  in  the  great  war  which  forms  the  theme  of  the 
national  epic  Pam'pat,  in  the  south  of  the  district,  b  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  pledges  demanded  from  Duryodhana  by 
Yudisthira  as  the  price  of  peace  in  that  famous  conflict.  In 
hbtorical  times  the  plains  of  Pam'pat  have  three  times  proved 
the  theatre  of  battles  which  decided  the  fate  of  Upper  India.  It 
was  here  that  Ibrahim  Lodi  and  hb  vast  host  were  defeated  iit 
1526  by  the  veteran  army  of  Baber;  in  1556  Akbar  reasserted  the 
claims  of  hb  family  on  tj^e  same  batllefidd  against  the  Hindu 
general  of  the  house  of  Adil  Shah,  which  h|ui  driven  the  hdrs 
of  Baber  from  the  throne  for  a  brief  interval;  and  at  Panlpat 
too,  on  the  7th  of  January  1761,  the  Mabratu  confederatMO 
was  defeated  by  Ahmad  Shah  Durani.  During  the  troublous 
period  which  then  ensued  the  Sikhs  managed  to  introduce  them- 
selves, and  in  1767  one  of  their  chieftains,  Desu  Singh,  appror 
priated  the  fort  of  Kaithal,  which  had  been  built  during  the. 
reign  of  Akbar.  Hb  descendants,  the  bhab  of  Kaiibal,  were 
reckoned  amongst  the  most  important  Cis-Sutlej  prince 
Different  portions  of  thb  district  have  bpsed  from  time  to  time 
into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

kArOLYI.  ALOYS.  Count  (i82S>i839),  Austro-Hungarian 
diplomatbt,  was  bora  in  Vienna  on  the  8th  of  August  1825.  The 
greatness  of  the  Hungarian  family  of  K&rolyi  dates  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  K&rolyi  (1668-1743),  one  of  the  gencrab  of 
Francb  Rik6csy  II.,  who  in  1711  negotiated  the  peace  of 
Szatm&r  between  the  insurgent  Hungarians  and  the  new  king, 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  was  made  a  count  of  the  Empire  in 
171a,  aiwi  subsequently  became  a  fidd  marshal  in  the  imperial 
army.  Aloys  K&rolyi  entered  the  Austrian  diplomatic  service, 
and  was  attached  successivdy  to  embassies  at  various  European 
capitals.  In  1858  he  was  sent  to  St  Petersburg  on  a  special 
mission  to  seek  the  support  of  Russia  against  Napoleon  IlL 
He  was  ambassador  at  Berlin  in  1866  at  the  time  of  the  rupture 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  after  the  Seven  Weeks'  War 
was  charged  with  the  negotiation  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
at  Nikobburg.  He  was  again  sent  to  Berlin  in  1871,  acted 
as  second  plenipotentiary  at  the  Berlin  congress  of  1878,  and 
was  sent  in  the  same  year  to  London,  where  he  represented 
Austria  for  ten  years.  He  died  on  the  and  of  December  1889 
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KAROSS,  a  cloak  made  of  sheepskin,  or  the  hide  of  other 
aniaiab,  with  the  hair  left  on.  It  is  properiy  confined  to  the 
coat  of  skin  without  sleeves  worn  by  the  Hottentots  and  Bush* 
men  of  South  Africa.  These  karosses  are  now  often  replaced 
by  a  blanket.  Tbdr  chiefs  wore  karosses  of  the  skin  of  the  wild 
cat,  leopard  or  caracal.  The  word  is  also  loosely  applied  to  the 
cloaks  of  leopard-skin  worn  by  the  chiefs  and  principal  men  of 
the  Kaffir  tribes.  Kaross  is  probably  either  a  genuine  Hottentot 
word,  or  else  an  adaptation  of  the  Dutch  kwas  (Portuguese 
eouraqa),  a  cuirass.  In  a  vocabulary  dated  1673  karos  a 
described  as  a  "  corrupt  Dutch  word.** 

KARR.  JEAN  BAPTISTB  ALPHONSB  (i8o&-i8qo).  French 
critic  and  novelist,  was  bom  in  Paris,  00  the  34th  of  November 
1808,  and  after  being  educated  at  the  College  Bourbon,  became  a 
teacher  there.  In  1832  he  published  a  novel.  Sous  let  lilUuist 
characterized  by  an  attractive  originality  and  a  delightful 
freshness  of  personal  sent  iment.  A  second  novel,  (Jut  kewfe  trap 
tard,  followed  next  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  many  other 
poptilar  works.  His  VendrttU  soir  (1835)  and  [a  Ckemin  U  plus 
cowl  (1836)  continued  the  vein  of  autobiographical  romance 
with  which  he  had  made  his  first  success.  CinenHe  (1838)  is 
one  of  his  best  stories,  and  his  Voyage  autour  de  moH  jardin 
(1845)  was  deservedly  popular.  Others  were  Feu  Bressitr 
(184S),  and  Fort  en  Ihkme  (1853),  which  had  some  influence  in 
stimulating  educational  reform.  In  1839  Alphonse  Karr,  who 
was  essentially  a  brilliant  journalist,  became  editor  of  Le  Figaro^ 
to  which  he  had  been  a  constant  contributor;  and  he  also  started 
a  monthly  journal,  Les  dUpes^  of  a  keenly  satirical  tone,  a 
publication  which  brought  him  the  reputation  of  a  somewhat 
bitter  wit.  His  epigrams  were  frequently  quoted;  e,g.  **  plus 
Ca  change,  plus  c'est  hi  m£me  chose,"  and,  on  the  proposal  to 
abolish  capital  pmushment,  **  je  veux  bicn  que  messieurs  les 
assassins  comroencent."  In  1848  he  founded  Le  Journal.  In 
185s  he  went  to  live  at  Nice,  where  he  indulged  his  predilections 
for  floriculture,  and  gave  his  name  to  more  than  one  new  variety. 
Indeed  he  practically  founded  the  trade  in  cut  flowers  on  the 
Rrviera.  He  was  also  devoted  to  fishing,  and  in  Les  Soiries  de 
SainU-Adresse  (1853)  and  Au  bord  de  la  mer  (i860)  he  made  use 
of  his  experiences.  His  reminiscences,  Litre  de  hord^  were 
published  in  1879-1880.  He  died  at  St  Raphael  (Var),  on  the 
99th  of  September  1890. 

KARRER,  FBUX  (1825-1Q03),  Austrian  geologist,  was  bom 
in  Venice  on  the  nth  of  March  1825.  He  Was  educated  in 
Vienna,  and  served  for  a  time  in  the  war  department,  but  be 
retired  from  the  public  service  at  the  age  of  thirty'two,  and 
devoted  himself  to  science.  He  made  especial  studies  of  the 
Tertiary  formations  and  fossifs  of  the  Vienna  Basin,  and  investi- 
gated the  geological  relations  of  the  thermal  and  other  springs 
in  that  region.  He  became  an  authority  on  the  foraminifera, 
on  which  subject  he  published  numerotis  papers.  He  wrote 
also  a  little  book  entitled  Der  Boden  der  Hauplstddte  Emropas 
(1881).    He  died  in  Vienna  on  the  19th  of  April  1903. 

KARROO,  two  extensive  plateaus  hi  the  Cape  province. 
South  Africa,  known  respectively  as  the  Great  and  Little  Karroo. 
Karroo  is  a  corruption  of  Karusa^  a  Hottentot  word  meaning 
dry,  barren,  and  its  use  as  a  place-name  indicates  the  character 
of  the  plateaus  so  designated.  They  form  the  two  intermediate 
"  steps  "  between  the  coast-lands  and  the  inner  plateau  which 
constitutes  the  largest  part  of  South  Africa.  The  Little  (also 
called  Southern)  Karroo  is  the  table-land  nearest  the  southern 
coast -line  of  the  Cape,  and  is  bounded  north  by  the  Zwaarteberg, 
which  separates  it  from  the  Great  Karroo.  From  west  to  east 
the  Little  Karroo  has  a  length  of  some  200  m.,  whilst  its  average 
width  is  30  m.  West  of  the  Zwaarteberg  the  Little  Karroo 
merges  into  the  Great  Karroo.  Eastward  it  is  limited  by  the 
hills  which  almost  reach  the  sea  in  the  direction  of  St  Frands 
and  Algoa  Bays.  The  Great  Karroo  is  of  much  larger  extent. 
Bounded  south,  as  stated,  by  the  Zwaarteberg,  further  east  by 
the  Zuurberg  (of  the  coast  chain),  its  northern  limit  is  the 
mountain  range  which,  under  various  names,  such  as  Nieuwveld 

id  Sneeuwberg,  forms  the  wall  of  the  inner  plateau.    To 

■  south-west  and  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Hex  River  Moua- 


tdni  cod  the  Cold  Bokkevcld,  eastward  by  tlie  Gxeat  flak 
Rjver.  West  to  cast  it  extends  fully  350  m.  ia  a  straight  line, 
i^rying  in.breadth  fsom  anore  than  86  to  less  than  40  m.  Whilst 
the  Little  Karroo  is  divided  by  a  chaia  of  hills  which  mn  across 
it  from  east  to  west,  and  varies  in  altitude  from  1000  to  2000  ft., 
the  Great  Karroo  has  more  the  aspect  of  a  vast  plain  aad  has 
a  level  of  from  2000  to  3000  fc  The  totai  area  of  the  Karroo 
plateaus  is  stated  to  ba  over  100,000  sq.  m.  The  plains  art 
dotted  with  low  ranges  of  kopjes.  The  chief  characteristics  of 
the  Karrooaretheabsenceofranning  water  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year  and  the  consequent  parched  aspect  of  the  country. 
There  is  little  vegetation  save  stunted  shrubs,  such  ms  the 
mimosa  (which  generally  marks  tlie  river  beds),  wild  pome^ 
granate,  and  wai  'heaths^  known  collectively  as  Karroo  bush. 
After  the  cariy  rams  tlie  bush  bursu  iato  gorgeous  purple  and 
yellow  hlossoms  and  vivid  greens,  affording  striking  evidence  of 
the  fertility  of  the  soiL  Such  parts  of  the  Karroo  as  are 
under  perennial  irrigation  are  among  the  most  productive  lands 
in  South  Africa.  Even  the  parched  bash  provides  suffidcnt 
nourishment  for  millions  of  dieep  and  goats.  There  are  also 
numerous  ostrich  farms,  in  particular  io  the  districu  of 
Ondtshoom  and  Ladismith  in  the  Little  Karroo,  where  loceree 
grows  with  extraordinary  luxuriance.  The  Karroo  Is  admirably 
adapted  to  sufferers  from  pidmonary  compl&ints.  The  dryness 
of  the  air  tempers  the  beat  of  summer,  which  reaches  in  January 
a  mean  maximum  of  87**  F.,  whilst  July,  the  coldest  aiontb, 
has  a  mean  minimum  of  36*  F.  A  marked  feature  of  the  dimatt 
is  the  great  daily  range  (nearly  30"*)  in  temperature;  tbe  Karroo 
towns  are  also  subject  to  violent  dust  storms.  Game,  fonnerijr 
plentiful,  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  buck,  ahnost  exter- 
minated. In  a  looser  sense  the  term  Karroo  is  also  used  of  tht 
vast  northern  plains  of  the  Cape  which  are  part  of  tbe  inao 
table-land  of  the  continmt.    (See  Cape  Colony.) 

KARS,  a  province  of  Russian  Transcaocasia,  having  the 
governments  of  Kutais  and  Tiflis  on  the  N.,  those  of  Tiffis  and 
Erivan  on  the  £.,  and  Asiatic  Turkey  on  the  S.  aad  W.  It« 
area  amounts  to  7410  sq.  m.  It  is  a  mountainous,  or  rather  a 
highland,  country,  being  in  reality  a  plateau,  with  ranges  of 
mounuins  running  across  it.  The  northern  border  is  formed 
by  the  Arsyaa  range,  a  branch  of  the  Ajari  Mis.,  which  attains 
altitudes  of  over  9000  ft.  In  the  south  the  Kara-dagh  reach 
10,370  ft.  in  Mount  Ala^dagh,  and  the  Agry-dagh  10,720  ft. 
in  Mount  Ashalih;  and  in  the  middle  Allah-akhbar  rises  to 
10,21 5  fL  The  passes  which  connect  valley  with  valley  often  lie 
at  considerable  altitudes,  the  average  of  those  in  the  S.E.  being 
9000  ft.  Chaldir-gol  (altitude  6520  ft.)  and  one  or  two  other 
smaller  lakes  lie  towards  the  N.E.;  the  Chaldir-gol  is  overhung 
on  tbe  S.W.  by  the  Kysyr<dagh  (10,470  ft.).  The  east  side  of 
the  province  is  througboot  demarcated  by  the  Arpa-chsi,  which 
receives  from  the  right  the  Kars  river,  and  as  it  leaves  the 
province  at  its  S.E.  comer  joins  the  Aras.  The  Kura  rises  within 
the  imivince  not  far  frOm  the  Kysyr-dagh  and  flows  across  it 
westwards,  then  eastwards  and  north-eastward^  qtutting  it  in 
the  northneast.  The  winters  are  very  severe.  The  towns  of 
Kaghyshman  (4620  ft.)  and  Sarykamish  (7800  ft.)  have  a 
winter  temperature  like  that  of  Finland,  and  at  the  latter  place, 
with  an  amiaa]  mean  (33*  F.)  equal  to  that  of  Hammerfest  in 
the  extreme  north  of  Norway,  the  thermometer  goes  down  ia 
winter  to  46°  bdow  accOand  rises  in  summer  to  99^  The  annual 
mean  temperature  at  Kars  is  40-5^  and  at  Ardahan,  farther 
north,  37^  The  Alpine  meadows  (yailos)  reach  up  to  1000  It. 
and  afford  excellent  pasturage  in  spring  and  summo^.  The 
province  is  almost  everywhere  heavily  forested.  Fits  and 
birches  flourish  as  high  as  7000  ft.,  aiid  the  vine  up  to  above 
3000  ft.  Cercab  ripen  well,  and  bariey  and  maiae  grew  np  to 
considerable  altitudes.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  are 
bred. ,  Extensive  deposits  of  salt  occur  at  Kaghyshman  and 
Olty.  Tbe  popuhition  was  167,6x0  in  1883  and  292,863  in  1897* 
The  estimated  population  in  1906  was  349,100.  It  is  mixed. 
In  remote  antiquity  the  province  was  inhabited  by  Armenians, 
the  ruins  of  whose  capital,  Ani,  attest  the  andent  prosperity  of 
the  country.    To  th^  Armenians  succeeded  the  Turks,  while 
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Kurds  invaded  tbe  Alpine  pasturnga  above  the  valley  of  the 
Aras;  and  after  tliem  Kabardians,  Orcasaians,  Ossetes  and 
Kara-papaks  successively  found  a  refuge  in  this  highland  region. 
After  the  Rosso-Turkish  War  of  1877-7S,  when  this  region  was 
transferred  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin*  some  82,750 
Turks  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  their  places  being  taken  by  nearly 
a  2,000  Armenians,  Greeks  and  Russians.  At  the  census  <mE 
i8q7  the  population  consisted  principally  of  Armenians  (73,400), 
Kurds  (43,000),  Greeks  (32,600),  Kara-papaks  (30,000),  Russians, 
Turks  and  Persians.  The  capital  is  Kars.  The  province  is 
divided  into  four  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Kars 
(f.v.),  Ardahan  (pop.  800  in  1897),  Kaghyshman  (3435)  and 
Olty.  0.  T.  Be.) 

KARS,  a  fortified  town  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  in  the 
province  of  Kars,  formerly  at  the  head  of  a  sanjak  in  the  Turkish 
vilayet  of  Erzerum.  It  is  situated  in  40*  3/  N.  and  43"  6'  £., 
185  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Tiflis,  on  a  dark  basalt  spur  of  the  Soghanli- 
dagb,  above  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Kart-chai,  a  sub-tributary 
of  the  Aras.  Pop.  (1878),  8672;  (1897),  20,891.  There  are 
three  considerable  suburbs---Orta-kapi  to  the  S.,  Bairam  Pasha 
to  the  E.,  and  Timur  Pasha  on  the  western  side  of  the  river. 
At  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  town,  overhanging  the  river,  ia  the 
ancient  citadel,  in  earlier  times  a  strong  military  pmt,  but 
completely  commanded  by  the  surrounding  eminences.  The 
place  is,  however,  still  defended  by  a  fort  and  batteries.  There 
is  a  loth  century  cathedral,  Kars  being  the  see  of  a  bishop  of 
the  Orthodox  Greek  Church.  Coarse  woollens,  carpcU  and  felt 
are  manufactured. 

During  the  9th  and  xoth  centuries  the  seat  of  an  Independent 
Armenian  principality,  Kars  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  the 
Seljuk  Turks  in  the  nth  century,  by  the  Mongols  in  the  13th,  and 
by  Timur  (Tamerlane)  in  1387.  The  citadel,  it  would  appear, 
was  built  by  Sultan  Murad  III.  during  the  war  with  Persia,  at 
the  close  of  the  i6th  century.  It  was  strong  enough  to  with> 
stand  a  siege  by  Nadir  Shah  of  Persia,  in  1731,  and  in  1807  it 
successfully  resisted  the  Russians.  After  a  brave  defence  it  sut« 
rendered  on  the  23rd  of  June  1828  to  the  Russian  general  Count 
I.  F.  Vaskevich,  ri.ooo  men  becoming  prisoners  of  war.  During 
the  Crimean  War  the  Turkish  garrison,  guided  by  General 
Williams  (Sir  W.  Fenwick  Williams  of  Kars)  and  other  foreign 
officers,  kept  the  Russians  at  bay  during  a  protracted  siege; 
but,  after  the  garrison  had  been  devastated  by  cholera,  and 
food  bad  utterly  failed,  nothing  was  left  but  to  capitulate 
(Nov.  1855).  The  fortress  was  again  stormed  by  the  Russians 
in  the  war  of  1877-78,  and  on  its  conclusion  was  transferred  to 
Russia. 

See  Kmcty,  Tkt  Defence  of  Kan  (1856),  translated  from  the 
German;  H.  A.  Lake,  Kars  and  our  OiptwUy  in  Russia  (London, 
1856);  and  NarraiiM  of  Uu  Defence  qf  Kars  (London,  1857); 
Dr  Sand  with,  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Kars  (London,  1856); 
C.  B.  Norman,  Armenia  and  the  Campaign  of  tZjj  (London,  1878); 
Greene,  Russian  Army  and  its  Campaigns  in  Turkey  (1879). 

KARSHI,  a  town  of  Bokhara,  in  Central  Asia,  situated  96  m. 
S.E.  of  the  city  of  Bokhara,  in  a  plain  at  the  junction  of  two 
main  confluents  of  the  Kashka-darya.  It  is  a  large  and  strag- 
gling place,  with  a  citadel,  and  the  population  amounts  to 
2S,ooa  There  are  three  colleges,  and  the  Biki  mosque  is  a  fine 
building  inlaid  with  blue  and  white  tiles.  Along  the  river 
stretches  a  fine  promenade  sheltered  by  poplars.  Poppies  and 
tobacco  arc  largely  grown,  the  tobacco  being  deemed  the  best 
in  Central  Asia.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  grain;  but  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Karsbi  is  mainly  due  to  its  being  a 
meeting-point  for  the  roads  from  Samarkand,  Bokhara,  Hissar, 
Baikh  and  Maimana,  and  serves  as  the  market  where  the 
Turkomans  and  Uzbcgs  dispose  of  their  carpets,  knives  and  fire- 
arms. Its  coppersmiths  turn  out  excellent  work.  Karshi  was 
a  favourite  residence  of  Timur  (Tamerlane). 

KARST.  in  physical  geography,  the  region  east  of  the  northern 
part  of  tbe  Adriatic.  It  is  composed  of  high  and  dry  limestone 
ridges.  The  coimtry  is  excessively  faulted  by  a  long  series  of 
parallel  fractures  that  border  the  NX.  Adriatic  and  continue 
inland  that  series  of  steps  which  descend  beneath  the  sea  and 
produce  the  series  of  long  parallel  islands  off  the  coast  of  Triest 


and  along  the  Dilmatian  shore.  It  has  been  ihown  by  E.  Suesa 
{Awtiiit  dor  Brde^  voL  L  pt.  2,  ch.  ni.)  that  the  N.  Adriatic  is  a 
sunken  dish  that  has  descended  along  these  fractures  and  folds, 
which  are  not  uncommonly  the  scene  of  earthquakes,  showing 
that  these  movements  are  still  in  progress.  The  crust  is  very 
much  broken  in  consequence  and  the  water  sinks  readily  through 
the  broken  limestone  rocks,  which  owing  to  their  nature  are  also 
very  absorboit.  The  result  is  that  the  scenery  is  barren  and 
desolate,  and  as  this  structure  always,  wherever  found,  gives 
rise  to  similar  features,  a  landscape  of  this  character  is  called  a 
Kant  landscape.  The  water  running  in  underground  channels 
dissolves  and  denudes  away  the  underlying  rock,  producing 
great  caves  as  at  Adebberg,  and  breaking  the  surface  with 
sinks,  potholes  and  unroofed  chasms.  The  barren  nature  of  a 
purely  limestone  country  is  seen  in  the  treeless  regions  of  some 
paru  of  Derbyshire,  while  the  underground  streams  and  sinks 
of  parts  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  unroofed  gorge  formed  by  tbe 
Cheddar  cliffs,  give  some  indication  of  the  action  that  in  the 
high  fractured  mountains  of  the  Karst  produces  a  depressing 
landscape  which  has  some  of  the  features  of  the  "  bad  lands  "  of 
America,  though  due  to  a  different  cause. 

KAR8TB1I.  KARL  JfWAlIN  BBRNHARD  (i78»-x853). 
Gennan  mineralogist,  was  tx)ra  at  Batcow  in  Mecklenburg-,  on 
the  26th  of  November  1782.  He  was  author  of  several  compre> 
kensive  works,  including  Handbuckder  EisemkUtUnkuiuU  (2  vols., 
x8t6;3rd  ed.,  i^x);Systemd*rMetalltirgiegesckicktlick^siaHstisch, 
Ikeoretiscb  uttd  tccknisch  (5  vols,  with  atlas,  1831-1832);  Lehrbuck 
der  Salincnkunda  (2  vols.,  x846->x847).  He  was  well  known  as 
editor  of  the  ArckivfOr  Bergbau  umd  HHUenwesen  (20  vols.,  x8i8- 
1831);  and  (with  H.  von  Dechen)  of  the  ArchivfOr  Minerahgie, 
Ctognosie,  Bergbau  umd  HiiUenhmde  (26  vols.,  1829-X8S4).  He 
died  at  Berlin  on  the  22nd  of  August  1853.  His  son,  Dr  Hermann 
Karsten  (1809-1877),  was  profeiaor  of  mathematics  and  physics 
in  the  university  of  Rostock. 

KARTIKETA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  tbe  god  of  war.  Of  his 
birth  there  are  various  legends.  One  relates  that  he  had  no 
mother  but  was  produced  by  Siva  alone,  and  was  suckled  by  six 
nymphs  of  the  Ganges,  being  miraailously  endowed  with  six 
faces  that  he  might  simultaneously  obtain  nourishment  from 
each.  Another  story  is  that  six  babes,  miraculously  conceived, 
were  born  of  the  six  nymphs,  and  that  Parvati,  the  wife  of  Siva, 
in  her  great  affection  for  them,  embraced  the  Infants  so  closely 
that  they  became  one,  but  preserved  six  faces,  twelve  arms,  feet, 
eyes,  8[c.  Kartikeya  became  the  victor  of  giants  and  the  leader 
of  the  armies  of  the  gods.  He  is  represented  as  riding  a  peacock. 
In  southern  India  he  is  known  as  Subramanya. 

KARUN,  an  important  river  of  Persia.  Its  head-waters  are 
in  the  mountain  cluster  known  since  at  least  the  14th  century 
as  Zardeh  Kuh  (13,000  ft.)  and  situated  in  the  Bakhtiari  country 
about  1x5  m.  W.  of  Isfahan.  In  its  upper  coxuse  until  it  reaches 
Shushter  it  is  called  Ab  i  Kurang  (also  Kurand  and  Kuran), 
and  in  the  Bundahisk,  an  old  cosmographical  work  in  Pahlavi, 
it  is  named  Kharae.'  From  the  junction  of  the  two  principal 
sources  in  the  Zardeh  Kuh  at  an  altitude  of  about  8000  ft.,  the 
Ab  i  Kurang  is  a  powerful  stream,  full,  deep  and  flowing  with 
great  velocity  for  most  of  its  upper  course  between  precipices 
varjring  In  height  from  1000  to  3000  ft.  The  steepness  and 
height  of  its  batiks  make  it  in  general  useless  for  irrigation 
purposes.  From  its  prindpal  sources  to  Shushter  the  disUnce 
as  the  crow  flies  is  only  about  75  m.,  but  the  course  of  the  river 
is  so  tortuous  that  it  travels  250  m.  before  it  reaches  that 
city.  Besides  being  fed  on  its  journey  through  the  Bakhtiari 
country  by  many  mountain-side  streams,  fresh-water  and  salt, 
it  receives  various  tributaries,  the  most  imporunt  being  the 
Ab  i  Baxuit  from  the  right  and  the  Ab  i  Barz  from  the  left.  At 
Shushter  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  the  "  Gergcr,"  an 
artificial  channel  cut  in  olden  times  and  flowing  cast  of  the 

'  The  real  principal  source  of  the  river  has  been  correctly  located 
at  ten  miles  al>ove  the  reputed  principal  source,  but  the  name  Kurang 
has  been  erroneously  explained  as  standing  for  Kuh  i  rang  and  has 
been  given  to  the  mountain  with  the  real  principal  sourc«.  Kuh 
i  rang  has  been  wrongly  explained  as  meaning  the  *'  variegated 
mountain.**  ^.y..,^.^..,  ,.^    ,>_^  ^  ^ r^  — 
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dty,  the  otber  tbe  "  Shutah  "  flowing  west.  Tbese  two  branches, 
which  are  navigable  to  within  a  few  miles  bdow  Shushter,  unite 
after  a  run  of  about  50  m.  at  Band  i  Kir,  24  m.  S.  of  Shushter, 
and  there  also  take  up  the  Ab  i  D'ut  (river  of  Dizful).  From 
Band  i  Kir  to  a  point  two  miles  above  Muhamrah  the  river  is 
called  Kanm  (Rio  Carom  of  the  Portuguese  writers  of  the  x6th 
and  X7th  centuries)  and  is  navigable  all  the  way  with  the 
exception  of  about  two  miles  at  Ahvaz,  where  a  series  of  cliffs 
and  rocky  shelves  cross  the  river  and  cause  rapids.  Between 
Ahvaz  and  Band  i  Kir  (46  m.  by  river,  24  m.  by  road)  the  river 
has  an  average  depth  of  about  20  fL,  but  below  Ahvaz  down  to 
a  few  miles  above  Muhamrah  h  is  in  places  very  shallow,  and 
vessels  with  a  draught  exceeding  3  fL  are  liable  to  ground. 
About  22  m.  above  Muhamrah  and  branching  off  to  the  left 
is  a  choked-up  river  bed  called  the  "  blind  Karun,"  by  which 
the  Karun  found  its  way  to  the  sea  in  former  days.  Ten  miles 
farther  a  part  of  the  river  branches  off  to  the  left  and  due  S.  by 
a  channel  called  Bahmashir  (from  Bahman-Ardashir,  the  name 
of  the  district  in  the  early  xntddle  ages)  whkh  is  navigable  to 
the  sea  for  vessels  of  little  draught.  Ilie  principal  river,  here 
about  a  quarter  of  a  nule  broad  and  20  to  30  ft.  deep,  now  flows 
west,  and  after  passing  Muhamrah  enters  into  the  Shatt  d  Arab 
about  20  m.  below  Basra.  This  part  of  the  river,  from  the 
Bahmashir  to  the  Shatt,  is  a  little  over  three  miles  in  length  and, 
as  its  name,  Hafar  ('*  dug  ")  implies,  an  artificial  channeL  It 
was  dug  c.  A.D.  q8o  by  Azud  ed-Dowleh  to  facilitate  communica- 
tion by  water  between  Basra  and  Ahvaz,  as  related  by  the  Arab 
geographer  Mukaddasi  a.d.  986.  The  total  length  of  the  river 
is  460  to  470  m.  while  the  distance  from  the  sources  to  its 
junction  with  the  Shatt  el  Amb  is  only  160  m.  as  the  crow  flies. 
The  Kanm  up  to  Ahvaz  was  opened  to  international  navigation 
on  the  50th  of  October  z888,  and  Messrs  Lynch  of  London 
established  a  fortnightly  steamer  service  on  it  immediately 
after. 

To  increase  the  water  supply  of  Isfahan  Shah  Tahmasp  I. 
(1524-1576)  and  some  of  his  successors,  notably  Shah  Abbas  I, 
(1587-1620),  undertook  some  works  for  diverting  the  Kurang 
into  a  valley  which  drains  into  the  Zayendeh^rud,  the  river  of 
Isfahan,  by  tunnrlling,  or  cutting  through  a'  narrow  rocky  ridge 
separating  the  two  river  systems.  The  result  of  many  years' 
work,  a  deft  300  yds.  long,  15  broad  and  18  deep,  cut  into  the 
rock,  probably  amounting  to  no  more  than  one-twentieth  of  the 
necessary  work,  can  be  seen  at  the  junction  of  the  two  principal 
sources  of  the  Kurang. 

On  the  upper  Karun  see  Mrs  Bishop,  Journeys  in  Persia  and 
Kurdistan  (London,  1891);  Lord  Curzon,  Persia  and  the  Persian 

guestion   (London,   1893);   Lieut. -Colonel   H.  A.  Sawyer,   "The 
akhtiari  Nf  ountains  and  Upper  Elam,"  Geot.  Journal  (Dec  1894). 

(A.  U.-S.) 

KARWAR,  or  Carwas,  a  seaport  of  British  India,  adminis- 
trative headquarters  of  North  Kanara  district  in  the  Bombay 
presidency;  295  m.  S.  of  Bombay  dty.  Pop.  (X901),  16,847.  As 
early  as  1660  the  East  India  Company  had  a  factory  here,  with 
a  trade  in  muslin  and  pepper;  but  it  suffered  frequently  from 
Dutch,  Portuguese  and  native  attacks,  and  in  1752  the  English 
agent  was  withdrawn.  Old  Karwar  fell  into  ruins,  but  a  new 
town  grew  up  after  the  transfer  of  North  Kanara  to  the  Bombay 
presidency.  It  b  the  only  safe  harbour  all  the  year  round 
between  Bombay  and  Cochin.  In  the  bay  is  a  duster  of  isleu 
called  the  Oyster  Rocks,  on  the  largest  of  which  is  a  h'ghthouse. 
Two  smaller  islands  in  the  bay  afford  good  shelter  to  native 
craft  during  the  strong  north-west  winds  that  prevail  from 
February  to  April.  The  commerdal  importance  of  Kaxwar  has 
dedined  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  Matmagao  in 
Portuguese  territory. 

KARWI,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Banda  district  of  the 
United  Provinces,  on  a  branch  of  the  Indian  Midland  railway; 
pop.  (1901),  7743.  Before  the  Mutiny  it  was  the  residence  of 
a  Mahratta  noble,  who  lived  in  great  state,  and  whose  accumu- 
lations constituted  the  treasure  afterwards  famous  as  "the 
Kirwee  and  Banda  Prize  Money." 

RARTOOAM Y  (Or.  kSlpvov,  nut  or  kemd,  thus  "  nudeus," 
and  7&>ios,  marriage),  in  biology:  (i)  the  fusion  of  nudd  to 


form  a  single  nndeii» in  syagamic  processea  (see  Repkopoctiom); 
(2)  the  process  of  pairing  in  Infusoria  (9.9.),  io  which  two  migra- 
tocy  niKld  are  interchanged  and  fuse  with  two  atatioiiary 
nuclei,  while  the  cyt(^>laiinic  bodies  of  the  two  nates  are  ta 
intimate  temporary  union. 

KASAI,  or  Cassai,  a  river  of  Africa,  the  chief  soutbcra 
affluent  of  the  Congo.  It  enters  the  main  stream  in  3"*  10'  S., 
16**  x6'  E.  after  a  course  of  ovier  fioo  m.  from  its  source  in  the 
highlands  which  form  the  south-western  edge  of  the  Congo 
basin— separating  the  Congo  and  Zambezi  i^ysiems.  The  KaMJ 
and  its  many  tributaries  cover  a  very  large  part  of  the  Cooflo 
basin.  The  Kasai  rises  in  about  12*  S.,  19**  £.  and  flows  first  lo 
a  north-easterly  direction.  About  10*  35^  S.,  22*  15'  £.  it  makca 
a  rectangular  bend  northward  and  th^  takes  a  north-wcsteriy 
direction.  Five  riversr^the  Luembo,  Chiumbo,  Luijimo  or 
Luashimo,  Chikapa  and  Lovua  or  Lowo — rise  west  of  the 
Kasai  and  run  in  paralld  courses  for  a  consider&ble  distance, 
falling  successively  into  the  paxent  stream  (between  7''  and  6"*  S.) 
as  it  bends  westward  in  its  northern  course.  The  Luembo  and 
Chiumbo  join  and  enter  the  Kasai  ^m  one  river.  A  number  oi 
rapids  occur  in  these  streams.  A  few  miles  bdow  the  confluence 
of  the  Lowo,  the  last  of  the  five  rivers  named  to  join  the  Kasai, 
the  main  stream  is  interrupted  by  the  Wissmaon  Falls  which, 
though  not  very  high,  bar  further  navigadon  from  the  north. 
Below  this  point  the  river  receives  pevcral  right-hand  (eastern) 
tributaries.  These  also  have  their  source  in  the  21aabejd-Congo 
watershed,  rising  just  north  of  12°  S.,  flowing  north  in  paralld 
lines,  and  in  their  lower  course  bending  west  to  join  the  KaaaL 
The  chief  of  these  affluents  are  the  Lulua  and  the  Sankuru,  the 
Lulua  running  between  the  Kaaai  and  the  Sankuru.  The 
Sankuru  makes  a,  bold  curve  westward  on  reaching  4*  S., 
following  that  paralld  of  latitude  a  considerable  distance.  Its 
waters  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  After  the  junction  of  the 
two  rivers  (in  4**  i  f  S.,  20^  x 5'  £.),  the  united  stream  of  the  Kasai 
flows  N.W.  to  the  Congo.  F^om  the  south  it  is  joined  by  the 
Loange  and  the  Kwango.  The  Kwango  is  a  large  river  rising 
a  little  north  of  12°  S.,  and  west  of  the  source  of  the  Kasai. 
Without  any  marked  bends  it  flows  north— is  joined  from  the 
east  by  the  Juma,  Wamba  and  other  streams— and  has  a  couxae 
of  600  m.  before  joining  the  Kasai  in  3^  S.,  x8'  £.  The  lower 
reaches  of  the  Kwango  are  navigable;  the  upper  course  is 
interrupted  by  rapids.  On  the  north  (in  3**  8'  S.,  17"  E.)  \he 
lower  Kasai  is  joined  by  the  Lufcenye  or  Ikatta.  This  ri\'ex; 
the  most  northerly  affluent  of  the  Kasai,  rises  between  24"  and 
25°  £.,  and  about  3**  S.  in  swampy  land  through  which  the 
Lomami  (another  Congo  affluent)  flows  northward.  The 
Lukenye  has  an  east  to  west  direction  flowing  across  a  levd 
country  once  occupied  by  a  lake,  of  which  Lake  Leopold  IL 
{g.v.)t  connected  with  the  lower  course  of  the  Lukenye,  is  the 
scanty  remnant.  Below  the  lake  the  Lukenye  is  known  as  the 
MfinL  Near  its  mouth  the  Kasai,  in  its  lower  course  generally 
a  broad  stream  strewn  with  islands,  is  narrowed  to  about  half  a 
mile  on  passing  through  a  gap  in  the  inner  lineof  the  West  African 
highlands,  by  the  cutting  of  which  the  old  lake  of  the  Kasai  basin 
must  have  been  drained.  The  Kasai  enters  the  Congo  with  a 
minimum  depth  of  25  feet  and  a  breadth  of  about  700  yards, 
at  a  height  of  942  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  confluence  is  known 
as  the  Kwa  mouth,  Kwa  bdng  an  alternative  name  for  the 
lower  Kasai.  The  volume  of  water  entering  the  Congo  averages 
321,000  cub.  ft.  per  second:  far  the  largest  amoimt  discharged  by 
any  of  the  Congo  affluents.  In  floodtime  the  current  flows  at  the 
rate  of  5  or  6  m.  an  hour.  The  Kasai  and  its  tributaries  are 
navigable  for  over  X500  m.  by  steamer. 


The  Kwango  affluent  of  the  Kasai  was  the  fir^  of  the  large 
the  Congo  known  to  Europeans.    It  was  reached  l 
the  Portuguese  from  their  settlements  on  the  west  coast  in  the  161 


^ 


century.  Of  its  lower  course  they  were  ignorant.  Portugue«e 
travdlert  in  the  18th  century  are  bdieved  to  have  reached  the  upper 
Kasai,  but  the  first  accurate  knowledge  of  the  river  basin  was 
obtained  by  David  Livingstone,  who  reached  the  upper  Kasai  from 
the  east  and  explored  m  pait  the  upper  Kwango  ( 185^-1 855)- 
V.  L.  Cameron  and  Paul  Pogge  crossed  tne  upper  Kasai  in  the  eoffy 
**  seventies."  The  Kwa  mouth  was  seen  by  H.  M.  Stanley  in  ht» 
journey  down  the  Congo  in  1877,  and  he  rightly  regarded  it  as  the 
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outlet  of  the  Kwaogo,  though  not  surmising  it  was  also  the  outlet 
of  the  Kasai.  In  1882  Stanley  ascended  the  river  to  the  Kwango- 
Kasai  confluence  and  thence  proceeding  up  the  Mfini  discovered 
Lake  Leopold  H.  In  i88a  George  Grentell  journeyed  up  the  river 
beyond  the  Kwango  confluence.  The  systcniatic  exploration  of 
the  main  stream  and  its  chief  tributaries  was,  however,  mainly  the 
work  of  Hermann  von  Wissmann.  Ludwig  Wolf,  Paul  Pogge  arid 
other  Germans  during  1880-1887.  (See  ViHssmann's  books,  especi- 
ally Im  Innem  Afrikas,  Leipzig.  1888.)  On  his  third  journey,  1886. 
Wissmann  was  accompanied  by  Grenfell.  Major  von  Mechow,  an 
Austrian,  explored  the  middle  Kwango  in  1880,  and  iu  lower  course 
was  subsequently  surveyed  by  Grenfell  and  Holman  Bentley.  a 
Baptist  missionary.  In  1899-1900  a  Belgian  expedition  under 
Captain  C.  Leroaire  traced  the  Congo-Zamb^i  watershed,  obtaining 
valuable  information  concerning  the  upper  courses  of  the  southern 
Kasai  tributaries.  The  upper  Kasai  basin  and  its  peoples  were 
further  investigated  by  a  Hungarian  traveller,  E.  Torday,  in  1908- 
1900.  (See  Torday's  paper  in  Ceog.  Jour.,  1910;  also  Congo  and  the 
authorities  there  citecl.} 

KASBEK  (Georgian;  Mkin-vari-,  Ossctian,  Urs-khokh), 
one  of  the  chief  summits  of  the  Caucasus,  situated  In  42*  42'  N. 
and  44*  30'  E.,  7  m.  as  the  crow  flics  from  a  station  of  the  same 
name  on  the  high  road  to  Tiflis.  Its  altitude  is  16,545  ft.  It 
rises  on  the  range  which  runs  north  of  the  main  range  (main 
water-parting),  and  which  is  pierced  by  the  gorges  of  the  Ardon 
and  the  Terek.  It  represents  an  extinct  volcano,  built  up  of 
trachyte  and  sheathed  with  lava,  and  has  the  shape  of  a  double 
cone,  whose  base  lies  at  an  altitude  of  5800  ft.  Owing  to  the 
steepness  of  its  slopes,  its  eight  glaciers  cover  an  aggregate  surface 
of  not  more  than  8  sq.  m.,  though  one  of  them,  Maliev,  is  36  m. 
long.  The  best -known  glacier  is  the  Dyevdorak,  or  Devdorak, 
which  creeps  down  the  north-eastern  slope  into  a  gorge  of  the 
same  name,  reaching  a  level  of  7530  ft.  At  its  eastern  foot  runs 
the  Georgian  military  road  through  the  pass  of  Darial  (7805  ft.). 
The  summit  was  first  climbed  in  18^  by  D.  W.  Frcshfield, 
A.  W.  Moore,  and  C.  Tucker,  with  a  Swiss  guide.  Several 
successful  ascents  have  been  made  since,  the  most  valuable  in 
scientific  results  being  that  of  Pastukhov  (1889)  and  that  of 
G.  Merzbacher  and  L.  Purtscheller  in  xSgo.  Kasbek  has  a 
great  literature,  and  has  left  a  deep  mark  in  Russian  poetry. 

Sec  D.  W.  Freshfield  in  Proc.  Geog.  Soe.  (November  1888)  and  The 
Exploration  of  the  Caucasus  (3nd  ed.,  3  vols.,  1902);  Hatiwan's 
"  Kazbek  Glaciers"  in  Itvestia  Russ.  Geog.  Soc.  (xxiv.,  1888); 
Pastukhov  in  Itvestia  of  the  Caucasus  Branch  of  Russ.  Geog.  Soc, 
(x.  1, 1891^  with  brge-scale  map). 

KASHAN,  a  small  province  of  Persia,  situated  between 
Isfahan  and  Kum.  It  is  divided  into  the  two  districts  germsir^  the 
"  warm,"  and  sardsir,  the  "  cold,"  the  former  with  the  city  of 
Rashan  in  the  plains,  the  latter  in  the  hills.  It  has  a  population 
of  75>ooo  to  80,000,  and  pays  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £18,000. 
Kashan  (Cashan)  is  the  provincial  capital,  in  34°  o'  N.  and 
51*  27'  E.,  at  an  elevation  of  3190  ft.,  150  m.  from  Teheran; 
pop.  35,000,  including  a  few  hundred  Jews  occupied  as  silk- 
winders,  and  a  few  Zoroastrians  engaged  in  trade.  Great 
quantities  of  silk  stuffs,  from  raw  material  imported  from  Gilan, 
and  copper  uten&ils  are  manufactured  at  Kashan  and  sent  to  all 
parts  of  Persia.  Kashan  also  exports  rose-water  made  in  villages 
in  the  hilly  districts  about  ao  m.  from  the  city,  and  is  the 
only  place  in  Persia  where  cobalt  can  be  obtained,  from  the 
mine  at  Kamsar,  19  m.  to  the  south.  At  the  foot  of  the  bills 
4  m.  W.  of  the  city  are  the  beautiful  gardens  of  Fin,  the 
scene  of  the  official  murder,  on  the  9th  of  January  1852,  of 
Mirza  Taki  Khan,  Amir  Nizam,  the  grand  vizier,  one  of  the 
ablest  ministers  that  Persia  has  had  in  modem  times. 

KASHOAR.  an  important  city  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  in 
39**  24'  a6'  N.  lat.,  76"  6'  47'  E.  long.,  4043  ft.  above  sea-level. 
It  consists  of  two  to%ns,  Kuhna  Shahr  or  "  old  dty,"  and  Yangi 
Shahr  or  "  new  city,"  about  five  miles  apart,  and  separated  from 
one  another  by  the  Kyzyl  Su,  a  tributary  of  the  Tarim  river.  It 
is  called  Su-leh  by  the  Chinese,  which  perhaps  represents  an 
original  Soiek  or  Sorak.  This  name  seems  to  be  older  than 
Kashgar,  which  is  said  to  mean  "  variegated  houses,"  Situated 
at  the  junction  of  routes  from  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  from 
Khokand  and  Samarkand,  Almati,  Aksu,  and  Khotan,  the  last 
two  leading  from  China  and  India,  Kashgar  has  been  noted  from 
very  early  limes  as  a  political  and  commercial  centre.    Like  all 


other  dties  of  Central  Asia,  it  has  changed  hands  repeatedly,  and 
was  from  1864-1887  the  scat  of  government  of  the  Amir  Yakub 
6(^,  surnamed  the  Alalik  Gbazi,  who  established  and  for  a 
brief  period  ruled  with  remarkable  success  a  Mahommedan  state 
comprising  the  chief  cities  of  the  Tarim  basin  from  Turfan 
round  along  the  skirt  of  the  mountams  to  Khoxan.  But  the 
kingdom  collapsed  with  his  death  and  the  Chinese  retook  the 
country  in  1877  ^nd  have  held  it  since. 

Kuhna  Shahr  is  a  small  fortified  city  on  high  grotmd  over- 
looking the  river  Tuman.  Its  walls  are  lofty  and  supported  by 
buttress  bastions  with  loopholed  turrets  at  intervals;  the 
fortifications,  however,  are  but  of  hard  ckiy  and  are  much  out 
of  repair.  The  city  contains  about  2500  bouses.  Beyond  the 
bridge,  a  little  way  off,  arc  the  ruins  of  ancient  Kashgar, 
which  once  covered  a  large  extent  of  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tuman,  and  the  walls  of  which  even  now  are  12  feet  wide  at  the 
top  and  twice  that  in  height.  This  city^Aski  Shahr  (Old  Town) 
as  it  is  now  called— was  destroyed  in  1514  by  Mirza  Ababakar 
(Abubekr)  on  the  approach  of  Sultan  Said  Khan's  army.  About 
two  miles  to  the  north  beyond  the  river  is  the  sbrme  of  Hazrat 
Afak,  the  saint  king  of  the  country,  who  died  and  was  buried  here 
in  1693.  It  is  a  handsome  mausoleum  faced  with  blue  and  white 
glazed  tiles,  standing  under  the  shade  of  some  magnificent  silver 
poplars.  About  it  Yakub  Beg  erected  a  commodious  college, 
mosque  and  monastery,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  rich 
orchards,  fruit  gardens  and  vineyards.  The  Yangi  Shahr  of 
Kashgar  is,  as  its  name  implies,  modem,  having  been  built  in 
1838.  It  is  of  oblong  shape  rimning  north  and  south,  and  is 
entered  by  a  single  gateway.  The  walls  are  lofty  and  massive 
and  topped  by  turrets,  while  on  each  side  is  a  projecting  bastion. 
The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  wide  ditch,  which  can  be 
filled  from  the  river,  at  the  risk,  however,  of  bringing  down  the 
whole  structure,  for  the  walls  are  of  mud,  and  stand  upon  a 
porous  sandy  soil.  In  the  time  of  the  Chinese,  before  Yakub 
Beg's  sway,  Yangi  Shahr  held  a  garrison  of  six  thousand  men, 
and  was  the  residence  of  the  amban  or  governor.  Yakub  erected 
his  orda  or  palace  on  the  site  of  the  amban's  residence,  and  two 
hundred  ladies  of  his  harem  occupied  a  commodious  enclosure 
hard  by.  The  population  of  Kashgar  has  been  recently  estimated 
at  60,000  in  the  Kuhna  S^ahr  and  only  2000  in  the  Yangi 
Shahr. 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  Chinese  rule  in  1865  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  Kashgar  declined.  Silk  culture  and 
carpet  manufacture  have  flourished  for  ages  at  Khotan,  and  the 
prodticts  always  find  a  ready  sale  at  Kashgar.  Other  manu- 
factures consist  of  a  strong  coarse  cotton  cloth  called  khatn  (which 
forms  the  dress  of  the  common  people,  and  for  winter  wear  is 
padded  with  cotton  and  quilted),  boots  and  shoes,  saddlery,  felts, 
furs  and  sheepskins  made  up  into  doaks,  and  various  articles  of 
domestic  use.  A  curious  street  si^t  in  Kashgar  is  presented  by 
the  hawkers  of  meat  pies,  pastry  and  sweetmeats,  which  they 
trundle  about  on  hand-barrows  just  as  their  counterparts  do  in 
Europe;  while  the  knife-grinder's  cart,  and  the  vegetable  seller 
with  his  tray  or  basket  on  his  head,  recall  exactly  similar  itinerant 
traders  further  west. 

The  earliest  authentic  m^ritiod  of  Kaihgoj  is  durirw  ibe  Eecond 
period  of  ascendancy  of  the  Han  dynasty,  when  the  Chimsc  con- 
quered the  Hiungmi,  Yutien  (KhouiOi  Sulei  (Kaa^j^r),  and  a  ijoup 
of  states  in  the  Tarim  basin  alaiQ^t  up  ta  the  foot  ol  ihi^  Tian  Shan 
mountains.  This  happened  in  76  b.c^  Kiishtf^f  ^oc%  not  appc.tr 
to  have  been  known  in  the  Wan  at  ihi^  time  but  Ptoliiniy  sixaks.  of 
Sc)^hia  beyond  the  Imaus.  wliich  i^  in  a  Knjia  Jifriif,  po^ibly  tLX-^ 
hibiting  the  name  whence  K'l^h^r  and  K^hgana  (ohen  applied  to 
the  district)  are  formed.  Nelki  ensues  a  long  epoch  of  DUfcurity. 
The  countiy  was  converter!  to  D^uddhi^m  and  probably  ruled  by 
Indo-Scythian  or  Kushan  kmga.  Hbuan  Tswan^  i^ii^^xl  throuj^h 
Kashgar  (which  he  calls  Ka-siha)  on  hioi  return  luuriiey  from  Inm^ 
to  China.^  The  Buddhist  religion,  then  beginning  to  decay  ici  India, 
was  working  its  way  to  a  new  growth  in  China,  und  contemptMane* 
ously  the  Nestorian  Christian?  were  esLsbli§h!ng  bUhopric^  at  Herat, 
Merv  and  Samarkand,  wh«?nce  th*y  subsequently  pfDa?ed«d  to 
Kashgar,  and  finally  to  Chirij  itself .^  Ibi  the  Jitth  century  came  tiut 
Arab  mvasion  from  the  wesi;,  ttnd  we  fnad  Kash^r  nuid  Turke5<;iii 
lending  assistance  to  the  relpning  queeFi  of  Bokhara^  10  enabli?  H'J 
to  repel  the  enemy.  But  aliliouiH  the  Mabapimedan  n:^f!;icvn  fif*irni 
the  very  commencement  su.ij^n^^d^k^Qyi^ijpjf^i^^^^  itj 
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wcij^bi  relc  upeti  the  MlMMt  fftateft  tA  TurlceaUn  to  the  timth 
AfkiTeast,  and  thus  "'TMTimilfir '* ' ' V  Krdwinjt  inElucncc.  ]t  wu 
itcrt,  however.  ilH  iht  l^ffi^flBry  ihat  J»bm  *ai  ertiblUhcd  At 
Ka*hgiir,  undpf  the  UiaKur  kinicdotn  («*  TtmKS),  Tb*  Uighuf* 
ipwsr  to  have  brta  tbc  dcat:?ndiiEtts  af  ihe  people  u»\hd  TiiUft  9.ad 
lo  EiLiv<?  been  otie  o(  ths  many  Turkish  iribei*  who  mii^ted  wi^ wftitU 
from  Cliina.  Boghra  KKan,  tin'  «iy»t  celebrated  pfiflct  oi  ihi*  line, 
Ufa*  converted  to  MaiiftmtnrcUiihai  Utd  in  the  loih  ctntury  and  the 
tTighiir  hincdom  lasted  iint  il  il3t>  but  wii>  d(*trj»eti?d  by  ^nriimplkattti 
dyiuitk  ftruevl«%  The  UiKhuiK  ciiiulusfed  An  dlpbabct  biiwd  upon 
the  Syrbf  an  J  borrowed  Crtnq  the  NnitjddA  mUuonarici-  Thty 
ApLake  ^  dialecti  ol  TurkJa^  pttdcrvcd  Sn  the  Kudalku  Biiik,  a  nicir.il 
ircjtisc  condpo^d  in  11^65.  Their  kinffdom  vzi  ^tslfoycd  by  an 
lavaiidti  of  tbe  Kin-Kuiita,  another  TufkitH  tribe  pn;«ini  wcat- 
warda  fmni  the  Cynest  frontier,  who  td  iheir  turn  weiT!  fwcflt  dway 
in  t  Jtgi  byjcnghlf  Khan.  lii»  in vafinn  save  a  dccide-d  d^t^M  tn  the 
pro^jrc^  of  the  Mahommidan  creed,  but  on  hi*  dv^ih^.  and  dLiiins 
Ihc  rule  of  the  Janatiii  Khai^i.  Wffho  betr^imc  convert*  to  thJ>t  fiUh, 
it  b^iin  t(>  iT3'Ktrt  ill  axTt^ndancy*  Marro  P^b  visiiL'd  the  city, 
whifJh  he  calls  Caacar,  nbmit  12J5  and  left  some  rvoli»  on  it+ 

I  n  1  jSg-  rj<>o  Tiffturn va,i?ed  kashgs^r.  Andijin  and  the  interveninj 
coutif  ry-  kj^hjjar  jia^st-d  tbrouih  a  troublau^  timet  and  in^  15(4,  on 
ihc  invasion  of  inc  Kha^n  Sultan  Saltln  was  difitroyisd  by  Mlna  Aba- 
bal^n  who  with  [ht  aid  often  thou*,ind  men  buHf  ihe  iww  foft  with 
maiaive  defences  higher  up  en  the  bonlu  of  the  Tiimaiu  The  dynasty 
of  the  jagatai  Khim  colmpicd  in  157 J  by  the  di&membc^rmciit  of 
the  country  tictwcen  rival  fVpreKCitaUv^;  and  toon  after  two  power- 
ful KhojA  faction*,  the  White  ash  I  rUil..  Mvuuf  jiiKi-rs  M  and 
JCiWff  rofMolK  aro«,  whofii  '  '  .  ,fh  ik' inter- 

vention ol  the  KaUniick^  rJ  '  "ry  till  t759t 

vhen  a  ChineAt  ftrniy  frniu  1  •  '.njntry*  iond, 

■XiEf  perpetnarutfc  whotesAlu  in  j  -*:ri.i.  iLruiiy  cjTi:HTii.d»te«l  their 
p^uthority  by  fettling  therein  Ch'ini?%e  ^mlar^nU,  Irn^cthcr  with  a 
M^tithu  fifTiion.  The  CfmrnL-ac  h."jd  thouehti  oJ  pu^h^ng  their  con- 
qyectt  iowardiii  weEtetti  Turkestan  and  Samarkand^  the  chicJa  of 
vhich  Brnt  to  aik  asiiataficc  of  the  Afjrhan  kinc  Ahm^  Shah.  Thi* 
mtmafeh  diapslched  an  cnU>si5sy  to  Peking  to  dcFriantJ  the  Tc*titutioa 
Gf  ih€  Mahooimedan  states  of  C  rntral  Asia,  but  the  embafK^y  was  not 
weli  fw;eTVtd,and  AhmeiJ  ?l>i!ih  iraa  too  muchengneirfi  with  the  Sikhs 
to  attempt  to  enforce  hi*  dcmandii  by  armi,  Tht^  Chines  contincifd 
to  \ui\d  Kashcaf*  with  *undry  interrupLiont  (ram  Maho[nni(?idaa 
levokf— oaq  of  the  mo«i  serious  occurring  in  i^JT,  when  the  territory 
iM3i  invaded  and  the  city  t^ket)  l:«y  J^hanghir  Khoja:;  Chang- June, 
bowtvcr,  the  Chinese  ^rnerj.!  of  lli»  recovered  |w**CMlon  of  Kjashciir 
and  the  Other  revolted  due*  in  iSaiJ.  A  r«viok  in  18^9  tirtdcr 
Mil  hammed  Ali  Khan  and  \'usxiU  brother  of  jah^nghir,  wj»  more 
aucccitsfyli  and  resulted  in  the  Loncefi^ion  t*f  wvccal  imfwiriant  trade 
privil(!«i;a  to  tlkc  MahmntticdJni  of  the  dij^lrtct  of  Aky  Shdhf  ftbc 
*  sijt  CH  tea  ") ,  ai  tt  wai  then  named.  Until  1 R46  the  country  enjoyed 
pefce  tjntkr  thfr  iu»t  and  liberal  rule  of  ^hir^ud-din.  the  Chiticae 
saveTUDTi  hot  in  that  ycaj*  frcih  Khoja  revolt  ondej  ivath  Tom  k'4 
to  kia  qaakin^  himseU  inaiiter  of  the  city,  with  tin:umBtancc4  df 
upbrtdlcd  licence  and  oppression.  Hii  reign  ***»  how'ever,  brict, 
f*r  at  tbt  tnd  of  ^e'vetity-five  da^'iiton  the  appraach  dTLheCKinieac, 
he  ilcd  back  lo  Khokond  amid  the  jcen  of  Ihe  inhabitant i.  The  btt 
oC  the  Khoja  revolt*  {1857)  wa*  of  oboyt  tfjool  duration  with  the 
previous  one,  a nd  took  olare  uudcr  W ..  •  1  Ti  < . i  . t  d^-^i^raded  debauchee 
and  the  muf'lcrerof  the  lamented  >r .  i  li  SchbEiTitiicit* 

The  f  rKit  Tungniii  (.Du^gnni)  revi  .1  ■ . .  r  ■  1 .  -• ..  i  tvtion  oithe  C  hitir^e 
MiihoroimKUii*.  *hicH  hnifce  out  in  i#r>i  ui  Kaiuuh,  ipread  apidly 
to  Daunnacta  »nd  ihroiiKb  the  line  d  town*  in  the  Tarim  hmda.  Tee 
TunEiniTroops  b  Yarkand  rc»e, aaddoth  of  Akjp*t  i663)mi*satr*d 
iofiie  senen  thoiisaBd  Chlnrwr.  while  th^  intiabitants  of  K^t^'i ■""*", 
ridn'g  in  theJr  turn  sgulnife  thetr  ma»(eTS,  involved  the  aid  t>i  i 

Bef.  a  Kfif  hit  ehitf f ,  who  wai  niinforced  by  Qyitirg  Khai).  t^c  r 
el  jabaasbir,  and  Yakub  Bef,  hit  gemrrstt  thtMC  b<cm%  de3i>.i,  ..  i 
*t  Sadtk's  reoLJctt  bv  the  ruler  of  Kiiokand  to  raise  what  trcKtps  iS^y 
t&utd  to  aid  bis  Mshomtriedan  frii^nds  in  ICashstir-  Sadik  Beg  *iM>a 
repented  ^  havin|  a*kt-'1  f  r  1  Wh-^iv  und  ewntuiilly  tnarpheJ 
■fBiftQt  Ka^ar*  wliicb  by  1 !  ric  u  mTi*d  t  o  fluaiii  Kha  o 

and  Yafcub  Ber,  but  wn*  4i  kivcft  back  to  Kbokand. 

Bu^ufg  Khan  dcUverwl  him,. :  ,  i  .  'onctr  and  dtbitjcbery,  but 
Vaktib  0e«f  with  aLngiilir  enefay  iiud  pcrM!w«r»jiico,  made  hittiselr 
maiter  ol  Yang*  Sluihr,  Yflrtgi'Hfwar*  Yarfcand  and  othi^r  toW!SA»aBd 
eventually  t*pc*fwe  mjIc  matter  at  ttwcountryi  Etfjforf  Khan  prmr^tif 
himKlf  totally  unftttcd  for  the  p?rtt  t4  nibr.  Kaihj^af  and  the  other 
eitie*  of  the  TBrirTi,  basin  remained  under  Yaktib  Bc^**  rule  until 
1877.  when  the  ChirirCse  tcgj^ioed  |)iO«eiMon«t  their  ancient  dominion. 

(C.  K>  D.  Bp;  C.  El") 

RASHf.  or  Kasj,  formeriy  tfc*  PeniiB  word  for  all  ghm^, 
«ad  iautcnelied  pottery  Ifr^^ectlvefy;  now  I  he  acizepted  terra 
krwrUin  kinds  of  cna-mslbd  lilc-work,  itidudiag  brickwork  an  4 
tiJe-moMiic  work*  manulactwrcd  in  PfetMi  ind  purts  ol  Mihom^ 
mtdMi  Iwlift.  cbicSy  dwrinft  the  ifttii  ajid  17th  centuries.^ 
Undoitbledly  oriEiDiili/ig  in  the  ^iemitic  word  for  gbis,  kai, 
t  KiiJ^f,  the  Hindu  mm  tor  th*  acre4  dty  of  8tnan«,  liaa  do 


it  is  quite  possible  that  the  name  iatki  is  immediately  tlerived 
from  Kashan,  a  town  in  Persia  noted  for  its  faience.  This  andent 
pottery  site,  in  turn,  probably  receives  its  name  from  the  old- 
time  industiy;  as  a  "  city  of  the  pbin  "  it  would  obviously 
l^ave  no  daim  to  the  farther-eastern  suiBx  skan,  meaning  a 
mountain.  Sir  George  Birdwood  wisely  considers  that  '*  the 
art  of  glazing  eathenware  has,  in  Persia,  descended  in  as 
almost  unbroken  tradition  from  the  period  of  the  greatnos  ai 
Chaldaea  and  Assyria .  .  .  the  name  Aai,  by  which  it  is  known  ia 
Arabic  and  Hebrew,  carries  us  back  to  the  manufacture  of  glass 
and  enamels  for  which  great  Sidon  was  already  famous  1500 
years  before  Christ  ...  the  designs  used  in  the  decoratioa  of  Sind 
and  Punjab  glazed  pottery  also  go  to  prove  how  mudi  these 
Indian  wares  have  been  influenced  by  Persian  examples  and  the 
Persian  tradition  of  the  much  earlier  art  of  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
Ion  "  ( The  Ittdustruil  Arts  0/ India,  1880).  The  two  native  names 
for  glass,  kanch  and  shisha,  common  to  Persia  and  India,  are, 
seemingly,  modifications  of  kashi.  The  Indian  tradition  of 
Chinese  potters  scttUng  in  bygone  days  at  Lahore  and  HoIa 
respectively,  still  lingers  in  the  Punjab  and  Sind  provinces, 
and  evidently  travelled  eastward  from  Persia  with  the  Mogida. 
Howbeit  in  Lahore  the  name  Chinf  is  sometimes  wrongly  applied 
to  kaski  work;  and  the  so-called  Chlni-ka-Rauza  mausoleum  at 
Agra  is  an  instance  of  this  misuse.  It  now  seems  an  established 
fact  that  a  colony  of  Chinese  ceramic  experts  migrated  to 
Isfahan  during  the  i6th  century  (probably  in  the  reign,  and 
at  the  invitation,  of  Shah  Abbas  I.),  and  there  helped  to  revive 
the  jaded  pottery  industry  of  that  district. 

Kaski  work  consisted  of  two  lands:  (a)  Enamel-faced  t3ea  and 
bricks  of  strongly  fired  red  earthenware,  or  tcrra-cotta;  (6)  Enain^ 
faced  tiles  and  tesserae  of  lightly  fired  "  lime-mortar,"  or  sandstone^ 
Tile-mosaic  work  ia  described  by  some  authorities  as  the  true  koAi. 
From  examination  of  figured  tile-mosaic  patterns,  it  wouM  appear 
that,  in  some  instances,  the  shaped  tesserae  had  been  cut  out  ol 
enamelled  slabs  or  tiles  after  firing;  in  other  examples  to  have  been 
cut  into  shape  before  receivins;  their  facing  of  coloured  enameL 
Mosaic  panels  in  the  fort  at  Lahore  are  dcsc^bed  by  J.  I^  Kiplittf 
as  "  showing  a  gul  dasla,  or  foliated  pattern  of  a  branchm^  tree,  each 
leaf  of  whkh  is  a  separate  piece  of  potteryr."  Conventional  repre- 
sentations of  foliage,  flowers  and. fruit,  intricate  eeoractrical  figures, 
interlacing  arabesques,  and  decorative  calligraphy-^inscriptioos  in 
Arabic  and  Persian— constitute  the  ordi.iary  kaski  designs.  The 
colours  chiefly  used  were  cobalt  blue,  copper  blue  (turquoise  colour), 
Icad-antimoniate  yellow  (mustard  colour),  manganese  purple.  ircM 
brown  and  tin  whit«.  A  colour-scheme,  popular  with  Moral  and 
contemporary  Persian  kaskiiars,  was  the  design,  in  cobalt  une  and 
copper  blue,  reserved  on  a  ground  of  deep  mustard  yellow.  Before 
applying  the  enamel  colours,  the  rough  face  of  the  tile,  or  the  tesserae, 
received  a  thin  coating  of  slip  of  variable  composition  It  is  prob- 
ably owing  to  some  defect  in  this  part  of  the  process,  or  to  imperfect 
firing,  that  the  enamelled  tile  surfaces  on  many  old  buudioc^ 
particularly  on  the  south  side,  have  withered  and  flaked  away. 

In  India  the  finest  examples  of  kasht  work  are  in  the  Punjab  and 
Sind  provinces.  At  Lahore,  amonest  many  beautiful  structures, 
the  most  notable  are  the  mosque  of  Wazir  Khan  (a.d.  1634)  and  the 
«*  -v.'-iys  of  thret:  fidrnoiis  pleasure  gardens,  the  Shalanttr  Bagh 
(a  1^7),  theCubbi  li^.li  14.D.  i640),andthcCharburji  (c  A.D. 
16  : 1  At  Tatta  the  Jami  Mi  ^id,  built  by  Shah  Jahan  (c.  A.D.  1645). 
is  A  .plcndid  illuiiratloii*  whilsK  in  that  "  vast  cemetery  of  six  square 
mikni  "  on  the  adjacent  Alalkl  plateau,  are  numerous  MahomoMdaa 
tombt  (A.D.  r570>-i<i4o)  with  extraordinary  kaski  omainetitatkm. 
Delhi,  MulMfi,  JuUundur.  Shahdara,  Lahore  cantonment.  Agra  and 
H>dL-nibad  {Sind  kail  pos^-sj  excellent  monuments  of  the  best  period 
viz.  those  erected  during  the  reigns  of  Akbar  and  Jahangir  (a.i>. 

In  Per^,  at  IfiTahanp  Kashan,  Meshed  and  Kerman  are  a  few 
buildings  and  nujin*  ihowln^  tht*  old  kaski  work;  the  palace  of  Cbehel 
Sit  On  in  liJahan,  huilt  during;  the  rei^n  of  Shah  Abbas  I.  (f.  A.o. 
i6oci)n  1*  a  mafinificeni  s(::«L>cinien  of  this  art. 

Occa«^ionat  revivalf  of  the  manufacture  have  taken  place  both  ia 
India  and  Pt^nuL.  |iif  ahommed  Sharif,  a  potter  of  Jullundur  in  the 
Pii Tj  jab.  rcprodyecd  the  Mogul  enamelled  tile- work  in  1885,  and  there 
is  .1  Tim  mi  ^  riot  record  i>f  a  certain  Ustad  Ali  Mahoromed.  of  Isfahan. 
wh    '         '  •'■■'  P  r  ■  —  '   vieesini887.       (W.  B.» ;  C.  S.  C.) 

KASHMIR,  or  Casbuese,  a  native  state  of  India,  including 
much  of  the  Himalayan  mountain  system  to  the  north  of  the 
Punjab.  It  has  been  fabled  in  song  for  its  beauty  {e.g.  in  Moore't 
Lalia  Rookk),  and  b  the  chief  health  resort  for  Europeans  in 
India,  while  politically  it  is  important  as  guarding  one  of  the 
approaches  to  India  on  the  north-west  frontier.     The  proper 
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BAlxie  of  the  state  is  Jarama  and  Kashnfr,  and  ft  conprlsea  in 
aU  an  estimated  area  of  80,900  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  (1901) 
<^  3>905i57&*  sliowing  an  increase  of  i4'ai%  in  the  decade.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  some  petty  liills  chiefshipa  and  by 
the  Karalcoram  mountains;  on  the  east  by  Tibet;  and  on  the 
south  and  west  by  the  Punjab  and  North-West  Frontier 
{^ovinces.  The  state  is  in.  direct  political  subordination  to  the 
Government  of  India,  which  is  represented  by  a  resident.  Its 
territories  comprise  the  provinces  of  Jammu  (including  the 
Jagir  of  Punch),  Kashmir,  Ladakh,  Baltistan  and  digit;  the 
Shin  states  of  Yaghislan,  of  which  the  njiost  important  are 
Chilas,  Darel  and  Tangir,  are  nominally  subordinate  to  it,  and 
the  two  former  pay  a  tribute  of  gold  dust.  The  following  are 
the  statistics  for  the  main  divisions  of  the  state:— 

Area  in  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1901. 

Tammu  5.323  i  ,5a  i  ^07 

Kashmir  7,93a  I.I57>394 

Frontier  Districts  443  336.877 

The  remainder  of  the  state  consists  of  uninhabited  mountains, 
and  its  only  really  important  possessions  are  the  districts  of 
Jammu  and  Kashmir. 

Physical  Conformation. — The  greater  portion  of  the  country 
is  mountainous,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  strip  of  plain  on  the 
south-west,  which  is  continuous  with  the  great  level  of  the 
Punjab,  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  the  following  regions: 
(x)  The  outer  hills  and  the  central  mountains  of  Jammu  district. 
(3)  The  valley  of  Kashmir. 
(3)  The  far  side  of  the  great  central  range,  including  Ladakh, 

Baltistan  and  Gilgit. 
The  hilb  in  the  outer  region  of  Jammu,  adjoining  the  Punjab 
plains,  begin  with  a  height  of  100  to  200  ft.,  followed  by  a  tract 
of  nigged  country,  including  various  ridges  running  nearly 
parallel,  with  long  narrow  valleys  between.  The  average 
height  of  these  ridges  is  from  3000  to  4000  ft.  The  central 
naountains  are  commonly  8000  to  10,000  ft.,  covered  with 
pasture  or  else  with  forest.  Then  follow  the  more  lofty  mountain 
ranges,  including  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  A  great  chain 
of  snowy  mountains  branching  off  south-east  and  north*west 
divides  the  drainage  of  the  Chenab  and  the  Jhelum  rivers  from 
that  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  Indus..  It  is  within  spun 
from  this  chain  that  the  valley  of  Kashmir  is  enclosed  amid 
hills  which  rise  from  14,000  to  15,000  ft.,  while  the  valley  itself 
forms  a  cup-like  basin  at  an  elevation  of  5000  to  6000  ft.  All 
beyond  that  great  range  is  a  wide  tract  of  mountainous  country, 
bordering  the  north-western  part  of  Tibet  and  embracing 
Ladakh,  Baltistan  and  Gilgit. 

The  length  of  the  Kashmir  valley,  includuif  the  inner  itopes  of 
its  surrounding  hills,  is  about  130  m.  from  north-west  to  south-east 
with  a  maximum  width  of  about  75  m.  The  low  and  comparatively 
level  Hoor  of  the  basin  is  84  m.  long  and  30  to  2d  m.  broad. 

The  hills  forming  the  northern  half-circuit  of  the  Kashmir  valley, 
and  running  beyond,  include  many  lofty  mountain  masses  and 
peaks,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which,  a  little  outside  the  confines  of 
Kashmir,  is  Nan»  Parbat,  the  founh  highest  mountam  in  the  world, 
26,656  ft.  above  the  sea.  with  an  cxtcnsivearca  of  glacier  on  its  eastern 
face.  The  great  ridge  which  b  thrown  off  to  the  south-west  by 
Nanga  Parbat  rises,  at  a  distance  of  13  ro.,  to  another  summit  30.7^0  ft. 
ia  height,  from  which  run  south-west,  and  south-east  the  ndges 
which  are  the  northern  watershed  boundary  of  Kashmir.  The 
former  range,  after  running  70  ra.  southwest,  between  the  valleys 
ol  the  Kishenganea  and  the  Kunhar  or  Nain-sukh,  turns  southward, 
cloeely  pressing  the  river  Jhelum.  after  it  has  received  the  Kishen- 
sanga.  with  a  break  a  few  miles  farther  south  which  admits  the 
Kunhar.  This  rai^e  presents  several  prominent  summits,  the  highest 
two  16,487  and  15,544  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  range  which  runs 
south-east  from  the  junction  peakabovementtoned  divides  the  valley 
of  the  Kisheneanea  from  that  of  the  Astor  and  other  tributaries  of 
the  Indus.  The  highest  point  on  this  range,  where  it  skiru  Kash- 
mir, b  17.303  ft.  above  the  sea.  For  more  than  50  m.  from  Nanga 
Parbat  there  are  no  glaciers  on  this  range;  thence  eastward  they 
increase:  one,  near  the  Zoji-1a  pass,  is  only  10.850  ft.  above  the  sea. 
The  mountains  at  the  east  end  of  the  valley,  runnina  neariy  north 
and  south,  drain  inwards  to  the  J  helum.  and  on  the  other  side  to  the 
Wardwan,  a  tribuury  of  the  Chenab.  The  highest  part  of  this 
eastern  boundary  is  14,700  ft.  There  no  are  glaciers.  The  highest 
point  on  the  Panjal  ranee,  which  forms  the  south  and  south-west 
boundary,  b  15.523  ft.  above  the  sea. 

The  river  Jhelum  ^.v.)  or  Bchat  (Sanskrit  <  Vtla<to>-the  Hydaspes 


*A  Gredc  hlstorisna  and  gecgtaphers  flows  north-^vestwaid  throngh 
the  middle  of  the  valley.  After  a  slowand  winding  course  it  expands 
about  35  m.  below  Srmagar,  over  a  slight  depression  in  the  pUin,  and 
forms  the  Wular  bke  and  marsh,  which  is  about  I3i  m.  by  5  m.  in 
extent,  and  surrounded  by  the  lofty  mountains  which  tower  over 
the  north  and  north-east  d  the  valley.  Leaving  the  lake  on  the 
south-west  side,  near  the  town  of  Sopur,  the  river  pursues  iu  sluggbh 
course  south-westward,  about  18  m.  to  the  gorge  at  Baramulb. 
From  thb  point  the  stream  b  more  rapid  through  the  narrow  valley 
which  conducts  it  westward  75  m.  to  Muzaffarabad.  where  it  turns 
sharply  south,  joined  by  the  Kishenganga.  At  Iskmabad,  about 
40  m.  above  Snnagar,  the  river  is  9400  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  at 
Snnagar  5335  ft.  it  has  thus  a  fall  of  about  4  ft.  per  aule  m  thb  part 
of  Its  course.  For  the  next  34  m.  to  the  Wular  lake,  and  thence  to 
BaramulU,  Its  fall  is  only  about  »\  ft.  in  the  mile.  On  the  80  ro.  of  the 
river  in  the  flat  valley  between  Islamabad  and  Baramulla,  there  b 
much  boat  traffic:  but  none  below  Baramulla.  till  the  river  comes 
out  into  the  plains. 

On  the  north-east  side  of  this  low  narrow  plain  of  the  Jhelum  b 
a  broad  hilly  tract  between  which  and  the  higher  boundary  range 
runs  the  Kbhenganga  River.  Kear  the  east  end  of  this  interior  hilly 
tract,  and  connected  with  the  higher  range,  b  one  summit  17,839  ft. 
Around  this  peak  and  between  the  ridges  wnich  run  from  it  are  many 
small  glaciers.  These  heights  look  down  on  one  side  into  the  beauti« 
ful  valley  of  the  Sind  River,  and  on  another  into  the  valley  of  the 
Lidar,  which  join  the  Jhelum.  Among  the  hilb  north  of  Srinagar 
«— 8  one  cons^Mcuous  mountain  mass,  16.003  ft.  in  height,  from  which 
its  north  side  d»oend  tributaries  of  the  Kishenganga,  and  on  the 
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south  the  Wangat  River,  which  flows  into  the  Sind.  fiy  these  rivers 
and  their  numerous  affluents  the  whole  valley  of  Kashmir  b  watei«d 
abundantly. 
^  Around  th«  fiMt  <Am2.r\Y  &pun  of  thur  htllfl  ^h\^h  fiin  down  on  ihe 
K  i-ri  ir  plnifi  are  pr'jce*  of  low  fahle-lsndt  catlcd  kariMf^.  Tlit*e 
t<?r  .v-i'.-i  varj'  in  height  at  difTeninE  partib  el  ihc  ^-allcy  From.  itXJ  to 
^*jQ  k.  above  the  .slluvibil  pbin.  Tliu^e  which  arc  mriir  Qcb  other 
aif?  mo^iljr  ^baut  the  same  level,  diid  E^^parated  by  deep  raviriics* 
The  level  ffbin  tp  the  m  kid  It  ol  %\\o  K^shmif  v^Hry  conBi&tin  of  in* 
clay  and  «aind.  with  water-worn  pffbbba^  Tlie  kiin?wa4  cQn&i4t  M 
hartJEontal  bed*  af  day  aFUJ  mikJ,  the  lacustrine  nature^  pf  which  is 
shrjwn  by  the  ^\kcV\i  whiirh  \hty  cotnain, 

JxtQ  passes  jjcad  nofthward  frrim  the  K,Trnihmir  valley,  the  Buml 
(15.500  \u)  and  the  Kumri  <t4,o5o).  The  Bunil  is  ihe  main  pa*^ 
bi  tinT«n  Srinjifiar  and  CiVit  via  A^tor.  h  i*  usiially  pract^k-^li^ 
only  hciwift;  ti  the  mEddlc  of  July  and  the  middle  qf  Sepicrnbvr,  Tha 
rujcl  from  Srinagar  to  Lchii»  L^dnikli  fotlowa  the  Siiwr  vali«y  to  the 
Zaji-la-pasii  ( 1 1 ,3CK)  ft.)  Only  a.  short  pLecc  ol  ihe  ffladi,  whcrt  snow 
acLummaics,  pn-'V^nti  tlii'  !«»  being  ui^d  all  t\\c  yfar.  At  ihfi 
SDtiith-eaSit  end  of  the  valley  are  ihi^ce  p(aM<^«^thc  Margan  (i  J.^oo  ft.}, 
the  VIokuf  n 3,115^)  and  the  Maibal  (J  1,500}.  leadiftg:  10  ihc  valleyi 
of  the  Chenab  and  (he  Eavi,  Soijth  of  UEamabflfl  on  the  ^irctt 
route  10  Jdmmu  and  Sialkol,  is  the  Baf^ihal  pasa  t9Jj|,6  ft ).  Further 
wf>i  of(  tlic  Paojal  rang*?  \\  the  Par  Panjal  0/  Fafinml  pa>9(i  1400  ft.), 
winli  a  sjt^conij  ffci«a*  the  Rattan  F*lr  (Bjoo  fi-),  acro^j  a  second  rIdEe 
ah' put  IS  m.  nouth-wc^t  of  iu  Bct*i<o  the  mo  fia-itcs  i*  ihe  bc;iirti- 
fuHy  studied  for^  of  DdrampilL  This  pLicfr  is  in  the  domain  of  th« 
m.j.1  of  Punch b  cotisin  nud  trib'.Jtcify  or  ihcr  nMh^irAjj,  ^l  K^shntir^ 
At  Haj.icn,  »outb  of  t\w'it  pasM^i,  the  rojd  dividm  one  h'ne  I'Tadl 
to  Blklmljer  and  GuJTiit.  the  other  to  |n.nTmij  arrd  Sijilkot  by  Akniir, 
South-west  of  BaninulU  11  the  Maji  Pir  pa&s  (65OD  {%\  which 
indlcatei  the  road  to  Funrb.  From  Punch  OTtt^  road  kadx  4own  to 
the  plaint  at  the  town  of  Jhiluni,  another  eastward  through  thfl 
hill's  iq  the  Rattiin,  Pir  ^kiss  and  Ra|aari,  L^anilVi,  \hejt  ii  the  river 
p^<\  af  the  Jhelnnn.  which  \%  the  eft^y  routf  frotn  th<e  v^llcv  west- 
war  cj,  hj^vui]^  two  wiiyi  down  ta  the  plajni.  one  by  Musiiffdrabad 
AbdaL  tilt  tj'tiicr  bv  ihc  Briti^ 
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Ceoloty. — Thegeneral  strike  of  the  beds,  andof  the  folds  which  have 
afTecteathcm,  is  from  N.W  to  S.E.,  parallel  to  the  mountain  ranges. 
Along  the  south-western  border  lies  the  zone  of  Tertiary  beds  which 
forms  the  Sub-Himalayas.  Next  to  this  b  a  great  belt  of  Palaeoioic 
rocks,  throuah  which  rise  the  granite,  gneiss  and  schist  of  the 
Zanslcar  and  Dhauladhar  ranges  and  of  the  Pir  Panjal.  In  the  midst 
of  the  PaUeozoic  area  lie  the  alluvium  and  Pleistocene  debits  of 
the  Srinagar  valley,  and  the  Mesozoic  and  Carboniferous  basin  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  Sind  valley.  Beyond  the  great  Palaeozoic  belt 
is  a  zone  of  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  beds  which  commences  at  Kargil 
and  extends  south-eastward  past  the  Kashmir  boundary  to  Spiti  and 
beyond.  Finally,  in  Baltbtan  and  the  Ladakh  range  there  is  a  broad 
zone  composed  chiefly  of  gneiss  and  schbt  of  ancient  date. 

The  oldest  fossils  found  oclong  either  to  the  Ordovicbn  or  Silurian 
systems.  But  it  is  not  until  the  Carboniferous  b  reached  that  fossils 
b«come  at  all  abundant  (to  far  as  b  yet  known).  The  Nfesozotc 
deposits  belong  chiefly  to  the  Trias  and  Jura,  but  Cretaceous  beds 
have  been  found  near  the  head  of  the  Tsarap  valley.  The  Tertbry 
system  includes  representatives  of  all  the  principal  divbions  recog- 
nized in  other  parts  of  the  Himalayas. 

C7imd/r.— The  valley  of  Kashmir,  sheltered  from  the  south-west 
monsoon  by  the  Panjal  range,  has  not  the  periodical  rains  of  India. 
Iu  rainfall  b  irregular,  greatest  ia  the  spnn^  ^^9<*|^^    Occasional 
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•toran  in  the  cwnioon  pan  over  the  crests  of  the  Panjal  and  give 
heavy  rain  on  the  elevated  plateaus  on  the  Kashmir  side.  And 
again  clouds  pass  over  the  valley  and  are  arrested  by  the  higher  hills 
on  the  north-east  side.  Snow  (alls  on  the  surrounding  hills  at  inter- 
vals from  October  to  March.  In  the  valley  the  first  snow  generally 
falls  about  the  end  of  December;  but  never  to  any  great  amount. 
The  hottest  months  are  July.  August  and  the  greater  part  of  Septem- 
ber, during  which  the  noon  shade  temperature  varies  from  85*  to  90" 
and  occasionally  05*  at  Srinagar,  probably  the  hottest  place  in  the 
valley.  The  coldest  months  are  January  and  February,  when  for 
several  weeks  the  average  minimum  temperature  is  about  15**  below 
freeang.  As  a  health  resort  the  province,  excluding  Srinagar,  which 
b  insanitary  and  relaxing,  has  no  rival  anywhere  m  the  neighbour- 
hood of  India.  Its  climate  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  European 
constitution,  and  in  consequence  of  the  variedf  range  of  temperature 
and  the  fadlity  of  moving  about  the  visitor  b  enaoled  with  ease  to 
select  places  at  dcvations  most  congenial  to  him.  Formerly  only 
200  passes  a  year  were  issued  by  the  g^overnment,  but  now  no  restric- 
tion is  placed  on  visitors,  and  their  number  increases  annually. 
European  sportsmen  and  travellers,  in  addition  to  rendcnts  of  Indb. 
resort  there  freely.  The  railway  to  Rawalpindi,  and  a  driving  road 
thence  to  Srinaj^  make  the  valley  easy  of  access.  When  the 
temperature  in  brinagar  rises  at  the  beginning  of  June,  there  b  a 
general  exodus  to  Gulmarg,  which  has  become  a  fashionable  hill- 
station.  This  great  influx  of  visitors  has  resulted  in  a  corraponding 
diminution  of  game.  Specblgameprcservation  rules  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  ntulaks  are  let  out  for  stated  periods  with  a  restriction 
on  the  number  of  head  to  be  ^ot.  The  wild  animals  of  the  country 
include  ibex,  markhor,  oorial.  the  Kashmir  stag,  and  black  and  brown 
bears.    Many  sportsmen  now  cross  into  Ladakh  and  the  Pamirs. 

People. — ^Tbe  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kashmir 
are  professedly  Mahommcdans,  but  their  conversion  to  the  faith 
of  Islam  is  comparatively  recent  and  they  are  still  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  their  ancient  superstitions.  At  the  census  of  190X 
out  of  a  total  population  in  the  whole  state  of  2,905,578, 
there  were  2,154,695  Mahommcdans,  689,075  Hindus,  35,047 
Buddhists  and  25,828  Sikhs.  The  Hindus  arc  mostly  found  in 
Jammu,  and  the  Buddhists  are  confined  to  Ladakh.  In  Kashmir 
proper  the  few  Hindus  (60,682)  are  almost  all  Brahmans,  known 
as  Pundits.  Superstition  has  made  the  Kashmiri  timid;  tyranny 
has  made  him  a  liar;  while  physical  disasters  have  made  him 
selfish  and  pessimistic.  Up  to  recent  times  the  cultivator  lived 
under  a  system  of  begoFf  which  entitled  an  ofiicial  to  take  cither 
labour  or  commodities  free  of  payment  from  the  villages. 
Having  no  security  of  property,  the  people  had  no  incentive 
to  effort,  and  with  no  security  for  life  they  lost  the  independence 
of  free  men.  But  the  land  settlement  of  1889  swept  all  these 
abuses  away.  Restrictive  monopoli(s,  under  which  bricks, 
lime,  paper  and  certain  other  manufactures  were  closed  to 
private  enterprise,  were  aboUshed.  The  results  of  the  settle- 
ment are  thus  enumerated  by  Sir  Walter  Lawrence:  "  Little  by 
little,  confidence  has  sprung  up.  Land  which  had  no  value  in 
1889  is  now  eagerly  sought  after  by  all  classes.  Cultivation  has 
extended  and  improved.  Houses  have  been  rebuilt  and  repaired, 
fields  fenced  in,  orchards  planted,  vegetable  gardens  well  stocked 
and  new  mills  constructed.  Women  no  longer  are  seen  toib'ng 
in  the  fields,  for  their  husbands  are  now  at  home  to  do  the 
work,  and  the  long  journeys  to  Gilgit  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 
When  the  harvest  is  ripe  the  peasant  reaps  it  at  his  own  good 
time,  and  not  a  soldier  ever  enters  the  villages.**  In  consequence 
of  this  improvement  in  their  conditions  of  life  and  of  the  influx  of 
wealth  into  the  country  brought  by  visitors,  the  Kashmiri  grows 
every  year  in  material  prosperity  and  independence  of  diaracter. 
The  Kashmir  women  have  a  reputation  for  beauty  which  is  liot 
altogether  deserved,  but  the  children  are  always  pretty. 

Tbe  language  spoken  in  Kashmir  b  akin  to  that  of  ibe  Punjab, 
though  marked  by  many  peculiarities.  It  possesses  an  ancient 
literature,  which  b  written  in  a  spcdal  character  {see  Kashuisi). 

Natural  CalamUies.— 'The  effect  of  physical  calamities  partly  inci- 
dental to  the  climate  of  Kashmir,  upon  the  character  of  its  in- 
habitants has  been  referred  to.  The  list  includes  fires,  floods,  earth- 
quakes, famines  and  cholera.  The  ravages  of  fire  arc  chiefly  felt  in 
&iiiagar,  where  the  wood  houses  and  their  thatched  roofs  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  the  flames.  The  national  habit  of  carrying  a  kantflr, 
or  small  brazier,  underneath  the  clothes  for  the  purj^ose  of  warming 
the  body,  b  a  fruitful  cause  of  fires.  Srinagar  is  said  to  have  been 
burnt  down  eighteen  times.  Many  disastrous  floods  are  recorded, 
the  greatest  being  the  terrible  inunclation  which  followed  the  slipping 
of  the  Khadanyar  mountain  below  Baramula  in  a.d.  879.  The 
channel  of  the  Jhelum  river  was  blocked  and  a  large  part  of  tiK 


valley  submerged.  In  1841  a  HiioMS  flood  catned  cneat  dasMfe  to 
life  and  property;  there  was  another  in  1893,  when  six  out  oc  the 
seven  bndges  in  Srinagar  were  washed  away,  25.426  acres  under 
crops  were  submerged  and  2225  houses  were  wrecked;  another  flood 
occurred  in  July  190^,  when  the  bund  between  the  Dal  Lake  and  thm 
canal  gave  way,  and  the  lake  rose  10  ft.  in  half  an  hour,  Becweea 
two  and  three  thousand  houses  in  and  around  Srinagar  collapsed, 
while  over  40  miles  of  the  tonga  road  were  submerged.  Since  the  i^h 
century  eleven  great  earthquakes  have  occurred,  all  of  Ions  duratioa 
and  accompanied  by  great  loss  of  life.  During  the  i^rtin  oensury 
there  were  four  severe  earthquakes,  the  last  two  occurring  in  1864 
and  i88<}t  when  some  3500  people  were  killed.  Native  Distoriaos 
record  nineteen  grea(  famines,  the  last  two  occurring  In  1831  and 
1877.  In  1878  It  was  reported  that  only  two-fifths  of  the  total 
population  of  the  valley  survived.  During  the  19th  century  also 
there  were  ten  epidemics  of  cholera,  aU  more  or  less  disastrous,  while 
the  worst  (in  1892}  was  probably  the  last.  During  that  year  5781 
persons  died  in  Snnagar  and  5931  in  the  villages.  The  centre  of 
infection  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  squalid  capital  of  Srinagar. 
and  some  enoru  to  unprove  its  sanitation  have  been  made  of  recent 
years. 

Crops. — ^The  staple  crop  of  the  valley  is  ike,  which  forms  the  chid 
food  of  the  people.  Indian  com  comes  next;  wheat,  barley  aad 
oats  are  also  grown.  Every  kind  of  English  vegetable  thrives  vrQ, 
especially  asparagus,  artichoke,  seakale,  broad  beans,  scarlet- 
runners,  beetroot,  cauliflower  and  cabbage.  Fruit  trees  art  met 
with  all  over  the  valley,  wild  but  bearing  fruit,  and  the  cultivated 
orchards  yield  pears,  apples^  peaches,  cherries,  &C.,  equal  to  the  best 
European  produce.  Hie  chief  trees  are  deodar,  firs  and  pines,  ckeruir 
or  plane,  maple,  birch  and  walnut.  There  are  state  departments  of 
viticulture,  hops,  horticulture  and  sericulture.  A  complete  Ust  of  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  valley  will  be  found  in  Sir  Walter  Lawrence's 
book  on  Kashmir. 

Industries. — ^The  chief  industry  of  Srinagar  was  formerly  the 
weaving  of  the  celebrated  Kashmir  shawl,  which  dates  back  to  the 
days  of  the  emperor  Baber.  TheSe  shawls  first  became  fasluooable 
in  Europe  in  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  when  they  fetched  from  £10  to 
£100;  but  the  industry  received  a  blow  at  the  time  of  the  Franco- 
German  War,  and  the  famine  of  1877  scattered  the  weavers.  The 
place  of  the  Kashmir  shawl  has  to  some  extent  been  taken  by  tha 
Kashmir  carpet,  but  the  most  thriving  industry  now  b  that  <A  silk- 
weaving.  Snnagar  b  also  celebrated  iot  its  silver-work,  papier 
mflch6  and  wooci-carving.  Tlie  minerals  and  metals  of  the  lamma 
dbtrict  are  promising,  and  a  company  has  been  formed  to  work  them. 
Coal  of  fair  quality  has  been  found,  but  the  difficulties  of  tiaaQXNt 
interfere  with  its  working. 

History. — ^The  metrical  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Kadunir, 
called  Rajatarangini,  was  pronounced  by  Professor  H.  H. 
Wilson  to  be  the  only  Sanskrit  composition  yet  discovered  to 
which  the  title  of  history  can  with  any  propriety  be  applied. 
It  first  became  known  to  the  JVIabommedans  when,  on  Akbar's 
invasion  of  Kashmir  in  1588,  a  copy  was  presented  to  the 
emperor.  A  translation  into  Persian  was  made  by  hb  order, 
and  a  summary  of  its  contents,  from  thb  Persian  translation, 
b  given  by  Abu'l  Fazl  in  the  A'in-i-Akbari.  The  Rajatartm- 
gini,  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  Sanskrit  hbtories,  waa  written 
about  the  middle  of  the  X2th  century  by  P.  Kalhana.  H« 
work,  in  six  books,  makes  use  of  earlier  writings  now  lost. 
Commencing  with  traditional  hbtory  of  very  early  times,  it 
comes  down  to  the  reign  of  Sangrama  Deva,  1006;  the  second 
work,  by  Jonaraja,  lakes  up  the  hbtory  in  continuation  d 
Kalhana*s,  and,  entering  the  Mahommedan  period,  gives  an 
account  of  the  reigns  down  to  that  of  21ain-ul-ab-ad-din,  14x2. 
P.  Srivara  carried  on  the  record  to  the  accession  of  Fab  Shah, 
i486.  And  the  fourth  work,  called  RdjSvalipotaka,  by  Prajnia 
Bhatta,  completes  the  history  to  the  time  of  the  incorporation 
of  Kashmir  in  the  dominions  of  the  Mogul  emperor  Akbar,  x  58S. 

In  the  Rajatarangitti  it  b  stated  that  the  valley  of  Kashmir 
was  formerly  a  lake,  and  that  it  was  drained  by  the  great  riski 
or  sage,  Kasyapa,  son  of  Marichi,  son  of  Brahma,  by  cutting 
the  gap  in  the  hills  at  BaramuUa  ( Varaha-mula).  When  Kashmir 
had  been  drained,  he  brought  in  the  Brahmans  to  occupy  it. 
This  b  still  the  local  tradition,  and  in  the  existing  physical 
condition  of  the  country  we  may  see  some  ground  for  the  story 
which  has  taken  this  form.  The  name  of  Kasyapa  b  by  history 
and  tradition  connected  with  the  draining  of  the  lake,  and  the 
chief  town  or  collection  of  dwellings  in  the  valley  was  called 
Kasyapa-pur — a  name  which  has  been  plausibly  identified 
with  the  Kuff-K&jrvpos  of  Hecalaeus  (Stcph.  Byz.,  s.t.)  and 
KaaT&Tvpot  of  Herodotus  (iii.  102,  iv.  44).  Kashmir  b  the 
country  meant  also  ^^Ptokm^*B_Kaai^|pHi.  ^^le  mndcot 
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aune  Rasyapa-pnr  was'  applied  to  tbe  kingdom  of  Kashmir 
when  it  comprehended  grelt  part  of  the  Punjab  and  extended 
beyond  the  Indus.  In  the  7th  century  Kashmir  is  said  by  the 
Chinese  traveller  Hsuan  Tsang  to  have  included  Kabul  and 
the  Punjab,  and  the  hill  region  of  Gandhara,  the  country  of 
the  Gandarae  9f  classical  geography. 

•.  At  an  early  date  the  Sanskrit  name  of  the  country  became 
KOsmtr.  The  earKest  inhabitants,  according  to  the  Rajataran- 
gini,  were  the  people  called  Naga,  a  word  which  signifies  "  snake." 
The  history  shows  the  prevalence  in  early  times  of  tree  and 
serpent  worship,  o^  which  some  sculptured  stones  found  In 
Kaishmir  stUl  retain  the  memorials.  The  town  of  Islamabad 
is  called  also  by  its  ancient  name  Anant-nag  ('*  eternal  snake")- 
The  source  of  the  Jhclum  is  at  Vir-nag  (the  powerful  snake), 
kc.  The  other  races  mentioned  as  inhabiting  this  country  and 
the  neighbooring  hills  are  Gandhari,  Khasa  and  Daradae.  Tbe 
Khasa  people  are  strpposed  to  have  given  the  name  Kasmir. 
In  the  Makabhatala  the  Kasmiia  and  Daradae  arc  named  together 
among  the  Kshattriya  races  oi  northern  India.  The  question 
irbcther,  in  the  immtgration  of  the  Aryans  into  India,  Kashmir 
#as  taken  on  the  way,  or  entered  afterwards  by  that  people  after 
they  had  reached  the  Punjab  from  the  north-west,  appears  to 
require  an  answer  in  favour  of  the  latter  view  (see  voL  iL  of 
Dr  J.  Muir's  Sanskrit  TexU),  The  Aryan  races  of  Kashmir  and 
surrounding^  hills,  which  have  at  the  present  time  separate 
geographical  distribution,  are  given  by  Mr  Drew  as  Kashmiri 
(mostly  Mahommedan),  in  the  Kashmir  basin  and  a  few  scattered 
places  outside;  Dard  (mostly  Mahommedan)  In  Gilgit  and  hills 
liorlh  of  Kashmir;  Dogra  (Hindu)  in  Jamma;  Dogra  C^lahom- 
medan,  called  Chibdli)  in  Punch  and  hill  country  west  of  Kash- 
mir; Pahdri  or  mountaineers  (Hindu)  in  Kishtwar,  east  of 
Kashmir,  and  hills  about  the  valky  of  the  Chenab. 

In  the  time  of  Aaoka,  about  345  B.C.,  one  of  the  Indian 
Buddhist  missions  was  sent  to  Kashmir  and  Gandhara.  After 
his  death  JJrahmanism  revived.  Then  in  the  time  of  the  three 
Kushan  princes,  Huvishl^,  Jushka  and  Kanishka,  who  ruled 
over  Kashmir  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  Buddhism 
was  to  a  great  extent  restored,  though  for  several  centuries  the 
tWD  religions  existed  together  in  Kashmir,  Hinduism  pre- 
dominating. Yet  Kashmir,  when  Buddhism  was  gradually 
losing  its  hold,  continued  to  send  Buddhist  teachers  to  other 
lands  In  this  Hindu-^uddhist  period,  and  chiefly  between 
the  stb  and  loth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  were  erected 
the  Hindu  temples  in  Kashmir.  In  the  6th  and  7th  centuries 
Kashmir  Was  visited  by  some  of  the  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrims 
to  India.  The  country  is  called  Shic-mi  in  the  narrative  of  To 
Yeag  and  Sung  Yun  (57&).  One  of  the  Chinese  travellers  of 
the  next  century  was  for  a  time  an  elephant-tamer  to  the  king 
bf  Kashmir.  Hsuan  Tsang  ^nt  two  years  (631-633)  in  Kash- 
mir {Kia<hi-^l4o).  He  entered  by  Baramula  and  left  by  the 
Pir  Panjal  pass.  He  describes  the  hiU-girt  valley,  and  the 
abundance  of  flowers  and  fruits,  and  he  mentions  the  tradition 
libout  the  lake.  He  found  in  Kashmir  many  Buddhists  as  well 
as  Hindus.  In  the  following  century  the  kings  of  Kashmir  appear 
to  have  paid  homage  and  tribute  to  China,  though  this  is  not 
kHuded  to  in  the  Kashmiir  chronicle.  Hindu  kings  conthiued  to 
reign  till  about  1294,  when  Udiana  Deva  was  put  to  death  by  his 
Mahommedan  vizier.  Amir  Shah,  who  ascended  the  throne  under 
the  name  of  Shams-ud-din. 

]  Of  the  Mahommedan  mlers  menttoned  in  the  Sanskrit  chroni- 
iclo,  one,  who  reigned  about  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  has 
made  his  name  prominent  by  his  active  opposition  to  the  Hindu 
religion,  and  l^s  destruction  of  temples.  This  was  Sikandar, 
known  as  fitO-shikan,  or  the  "  IdoI-brcaker,"  It  was  in  his  time 
'that  India  was  invaded  by  Timur,  to  whom  Sikandar  made  sub- 
Wission  and  pHid  tribute.  The  country  fell  into  the  hands  of 
.the  Moguls  in  1 588.  In  the  time  of  Alamgir  it  passed  to  Ahmad 
Shah  Durani,  on  his  thb^  invasion  of  India  (1756);  and  from 
that  time  it  remained  in  the  bands  6i  Afghans  till  it  was  wrested 
from  them  by  Ranjit  Singh,  the  Sikh  monarch  of  the  Punjab, 
fa  1819.  Eight  Hindu  and  Sikh  governors  under  Renjit  Singh 
ind  his  successors  were  followed  by  two  Mahommedans  similarly 
XV  l» 


appofated,  tlie  second  of  whom,  Shekh  Imam-od-din,  was  In 
charge  when  the  tiattles  of  the  first  Sikh  war  1846  brought  about 
new  relations  between  the  British  Government  and  the  Sikhs. 

Gulab  Singh,  a  Dogra  Rajput,  had  from  a  humble  position 
been  raised  to  high  oflke  by  Ranjit  Singh,  who  conferred  on  him 
the  small  principality  of  Jammu.  On  tbe  final  defeat  of  the 
Sikhs  at  Sobraon  (February  1846),  Gulab  Singh  was  called  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  arranging  conditions  of  peace.  The  treaty 
of  Lahore  (March  9,  1846)  sets  forth  that,  the  British  Govern- 
ment having  demanded,  in  addition  to  a  certain  assignment  of 
territory,  a  payment  of  a  crore  and  a  half  of  rupees  (li  millions 
sterling),  and  the  Sikh  government  being  unable  to  pay  the  whole, 
the  maharaja  (Dhulip  ^ngh)  cedes,  as  equivalent  for  one  crore, 
the  hill  country  belonging  to  the  Punjab  between  the  Beas 
and  tbe  Indus,  including  Kashmir  and  Hazara.  The  governor- 
general,  Sir  Henry  Hardtnge,  considered  it  expedient  to  make  over 
Kashmir  to  the  Jammu  chief,  securing  his  friendship  while  the 
British  government  was  administering  the  Punjab  on  behalf  of 
the  young  maharaja.  Gulab  Singh  was  well  prepared  to  make 
up  the  payment  in  default  of  which  Kashmir  was  ceded  to 
the  British;  and  so,  in  consideration  of  his  services  in  restoring 
peace,  his  independent  sovereignty  of  the  country  made  over  to 
him  was  recognized,  and  he  was  admitted  to  a'separate  treaty. 
Gulab  Singh  had  already,  after  several  extensions  of  territory 
cast  and  west  of  Jammu,  conquered  Ladakh  (a  Buddhist  country, 
and  till  then  subject  to  Lhasa),  and  had  then  annexed  Skardo, 
which  was  under  independent  Mahommedan  rulers.  He  had 
thus  by  degrees  half  encircled  Kashmir,  and  by  this  last  addltk>n 
his  possessions  attained  nearly  their  present  form  and  extent. 
Gulab  Singh  died  in  1857,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ranbir 
Singh,  who  died  in  1885.  The  next  ruler,  Maharaja  Partab Singh, 
G.C.S.I.  (b.  1850),  immediately  on  his  accession  inaugurated 
the  settlement  reforms  already  described.  His  rule  was  re- 
markable for  the  rcasscrtion  of  the  Kashmir  sovereignty  ov* 
Gilgit  (q.v.).  Kashmir  imperial  service  troops  partkipated  fn 
the  Black  Mountain  expedition  of  1891,  the  Hunza  Nagar 
operations  of  1891,  and  the  Tirah  campaign  of  1897-1898.  The 
total  revenue  of  the  state  is  about  £666,000; 

See  Drew,  Jammu  and  Kashmir  (t875):  M.  A  Stein,  KaUana's 
RaJalarangini  {1900)  I  W.R.  Lawrence,  The  Valley  of  Kashmir  <i9q5); 
Colonel  A  Durand,  The  Making  of  a  Frontier  (1899);  R.  Lydekker. 
"  The  Geoloffy  of  the  Kashmir  and  Cbamba  Territories,"  Records  oj 
the  Ceologicat  Survey  of  Indiot  vol.  xxii.  (1883) ;  J.  Duke,  Kashmtr 
Handbook  ^igoi),  (T.k.H.*) 

KASHMIRI  (properly  Ktffmfrf),  the  name  of  the  vernacular 
langtiage  spoken  in  the  valley  of  Kashmir  (properly  Kaimir)  and 
in  the  hills  adjmning.  In  the  Indian  census  of  1901  the  number 
of  speakers  was  returned  at  1,007,957.  By  origin  it  is  the  most 
southern  member  of  the  Dard  group  of  the  PiUca  languages  (see 
Indo-Aryan  Lamguacss).  The  other  members  of  the  group  are 
Shinfl,  spoken  to  its  north  in  the  country  round  Gilgit,  and 
Kdhistanl,  spoken  in  the  hill  cotmtry  on  both  sides  of  ^  river 
Indus  before  it  debouches  on  to  the  plains  of  India.  The  Pi&ica 
languages  also  include  KhdwSr,  the  vernacular  of  Chitral,  and  the 
Kifir  group  of  speeches,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the 
Bashgali  of  Kafiristan.  Of  all  these  forms  of  speech  Kashmiri 
is  the  only  one  which  possesses  a  literature,  or  indeed  an  alphabet. 
It  is  also  the  only  one  which  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  census  of 
India,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  give  even  approximate 
figures  for  the  numbers  of  speakers  of  the  others.  The  whole 
family  occupies  the  three-sided  tract  of  country  between  the 
Hindu-Kush  and  the  north-western  frontier  of  British  India. 

As  explained  in  Indo-Aryan  Languages,  the  Pi^Sca  lan- 
guages are  Aryan ,  but  are  neither  Iranian  nor  Indo-Aryan.  They 
represent  the  speech  of  an  independent  Aryan  migration  over  the 
Hindu-Kush  directly  into  their  present  inhospitable  scats,  where 
they  have  developed  a  phonetic  system  of  their  own,  while  they 
have  retained  unchanged  forms  of  extreme  antiquity  which 
have  long  passed  out  of  current  use  both  in  Persia  and  in  India. 
Their  speakers  appear  to  have  left  the  main  Aryan  body  after  the 
great  fission  which  resulted  in  the  Indo-Aryan  migration,  b«t 
before  all  the  typical  peculiarities  of  Iranian  speech  had  fully 
developed.  They  are  thus  representatives  of  a  stage  of 
^.^...^^^,.,    ^ ^^     2a 
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linguistic  progress  later  than  that  of  Sanskrit,  and  earlier  than 
that  which  we  find  recorded  in  the  Iranian  Avesta. 

The  immigrants  into  Kashmir  must  have  been  Shins,  speaking 
a  language  closely  allied  to  the  ancestor  of  the  modern  Shinil. 
They  appear  to  have  dispossessed  and  absorbed  an  older  non- 
Aryan  people,  whom  local  tradition  now  classes  as  N&gas,  or 
Snake-gods,  and,  at  an  early  period,  to  have  come  themselves 
under  the  influence  of  Indo-Aryan  immigrants  from  the  south, 
who  entered  the  valley  along  the  course  of  the  river  Jbelam.  The 
language  has  therefore  lost  most  of  its  original  Pii&ca  character, 
and  is  now  a  mixed  one.  Sanskrit  has  been  actively  studied  for 
many  centuries,  and  the  Kashmiri  vocabulary,  and  even  its 
grammar,  arc  now  largely  Indian.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that, 
for  convenience'  sake,  it  is  now  frequently  classed  (see  Inoo- 
Aryan  Languages)  as  belonging  to  the  north-western  group  of 
Indo-Aryan  languages,  instead  of  as  belonging  to  the  Pisica 
family  as  its  origin  demands.  It  cannot  be  said  that  either 
classification  is  wrong. 

Kashmiri  has  few  dialects.  In  the  valley  there  are  slight 
changes  of  idiom  from  place  to  place,  but  the  only  important 
variety  is  Kishtwiri,  spoken  in  the  hills  south-west  of  Kashmir. 
Smaller  dialects,  such  as  Pogul  and  Rimbanl  of  the  hills  south  of 
the  Banih&l  pass,  may  also  be  mentioned.  The  language  itself 
is  an  old  one.  Pure  Kashmiri  words  arc  preserved  in  the  Sanskrit 
Rdjaia^angi^i  written  by  Kalhava  in  the  X2th  century  a.  d.,  and, 
judging  from  these  specimens,  the  language,  does  not  appear  to 
have  changed  materially  since  his  time. 

Ctneral  Character  of  the  Language. — Kashmiri  is  a  language  of 
great  philological  interest.  The  two  principal  features  which  at 
once  strike  the  student  are  the  numerous  epenthetic  changes  of 
vowels  and  consonants  and  the  employment  of  pronominal 
suffixes.  In  both  cases  the  phenomena  are  perfectly  plain,  cause 
and  effect  being  alike  presented  to  the  eye  in  the  somewhat  com- 
plicated systems  of  declension  and  conjugation.  The  Indo- 
Aryan  languages  proper  have  long  ago  passed  through  this  stfge, 
and  many  of  the  phenomena  now  presented  by  them  are  due  to 
its  inBuence,  although  all  record  of  it  has  disappeared.  In  this 
way  a  study  of  Kashmiri  explains  a  number  of  difficulties  found 
by  the  student  of  Indo-Aryan  vernaculars.* 

In  the  following  account  the  reader  is  presumed  to  be  tn  possession 
of  thr  fACtt  nforded  \a  tht  artkdiri  IkdCkAkyj^n  Lakguaces  and 
PajMCkiT,  and  the  follQwing  contraciitDeu  witi  be  croptoyed:  lv!.h."« 

A.  VtKe^ttjQry*  The  vpcabubry  g(  KAihirnjri  ia,  ai  ha<i  jicen 
Fxpldincd.  miv^fL  Al  iu  baaa  it  Kjia  birjpc  number  of  tvordit  ^K^ch 
are  a!fo  fouod  in  the  ncighbourioe  Shinl,  and  th«e  an;  such  i-  ^  in- 
nijlt  the  mOit  rafiiiti*r  ideas  ajid  iu^b  a*  arc  in  mo$it  'r  se. 
Thun.  ihc  pcrsoiM^  profwiins^  the  earlier  fiumefaU*  i '  or 
**  fatber."  *  ruolhtr, '  "  fire*"  '*  the  »uo/*  arc  all  clfts^  ed 
with  cotT(??.[KJ'w3mg  Shiai  wonl^.  Thrrc  b  siw  ^  luiLt,-  .1  ■  an 
element,  cansistmj;  panly  of  word*  dcHvicd  ftom  Sinstrn  vm:  iMes 
tntmdLJccd  in  anci4?nt  limrs,  and  panty  of  word*  bor^i'f'* kij  in  lurcr 
day*  from  ihp  %'emaeulara  of  the  Puflpb-  Fifiany,  (ii.  ^.^  ■..  »  .  ,,n- 
vtdcrablt:  Pf  rsiafl  (including  Arabic)  i^ltrmcnil  due  lo  i !  is- 
fulnian  doiTiiiTi Lion  uf  the  Kdpny^  Vfifky^  Mimyoftt-  en 
eoTuidcrably  altered  in  acconrbflfc  Wiih  Kailimlri  [.h  ..  es, 
to  ttut  iht-y  iiomctiFTics  appear  In  ficran^e  form's.  TiNua  the  l\  r-an 
fsfdrti,.  a  bmdlp*  lias  become  Miff^n^  und  the  Ar abic  h&hit^  cofUcvrKin*, 
■  mnnr?  AA  ^paL  The  popiilaftion  speaking  ECathnuri  i^  rruiitiy 
MuHuliti^ia*  there  beings  fcnjg;hiy  tpc^kii!!^,  nine  ^^  an 
lCii9bitiiri»  io  le^^i  than  one  Hindu.  Tliit  di^crence  ^  '  as 
■troitgly  ir^ftijcnccd  the  voe^balary.  Ih.^  Mij%iilin;ii'  an 
and  Afsbic  words  i*'itliETEiifrr«Jom,  while  rhe Hindus,  ur  "  Fjr.i  'i" 
%%  they  Arc  caUcdr  connne  their  borrou-ings  aimoft  enlirely  to  v^nrds 
derived  from  Siti»krit.  As  tintc  lil-erAry  cLi^  i»  mo«[ly  Hindu,  it 
foMows  that  K3!!.hiriiiiri  literature^  taken  aa  a  Mhule^  wtiile  al^oriJlns 
mo*E  interesting  a»d  prafitahic  study^  hardCy  repreaents  the  aiiuau 
liniEuaeir  ipokcn  by themas*of  ihepcoplcH^  Tbcfc  are,  honnrvt r.  jj  i-tw 
poiipd  Kashmm  wwdrks  written  by  Mtuwlmani  in  thcit  ourn  diabti* 

B.  WrUunChttacUn^  ManuilaMiffiiaiid  Christ Uo  mUaifinark^fna- 
(Tilw  .^n  .irl.-ip^3.tian  of  the  Ptmian  rhaRicttf  ^ot  xhrlr  writin^^.  '  Tlus 
ri  1 1 .  ■  "  ■  •  '  ,  ■  ■  ^  1  ■  '■.-■■  i ,/  I '  ,h- 
if.  an 

can  be  recorded  very  successfully  in  this  character,  but  there  is.  unfor* 


•  5>ec  G.  A.  Grierson,  "  On  Pronominal  Suffixes  in  the  Kilcmiri 
Languages,"  and  '*  On  the  Radical  and  Participial  Tenses  of  the 
Modem  Indo-Aryan  Languages,"  in  Journal  ofUieAsiatie  Society  of 
Denial,  vol.  bdv.  (1895),  pt.  1.  pp.  336  and  353. 


tunately.nofiMdtyslemofspcOti|B.  The Nacaii alphabet  iaaboi 

ine  into  use  in  printed  books,  no  biradi  t^pes  beins  yet  in  csiati 

C.  Phonetics.  Comparing  the  Kashmm  with  the  Sanskrit  alpha- 
bet (see  SANSicair).  we  must  first  note  a  considmble  cxccmioa 
of  the  vowel  system.  No*  only  docs  Kah.  possess  Che  vowds  a,  4^ 
f .  i,  u.  u,  r,  I,  at,  d,  an,  and  the  anundstka  or  nasal  »ynbol  *.  out  it 
has  also  a  Rat  d  (like  the  a  in  "  hat  ")  a  flat  i  Oike  the  e  in  "  met  *^. 
a  short  d  (like  the  o  in  "  hoc  ")  and  a  broad  d  (like  the  a  in  "  all  **). 
It  also  has  a  series  of  what  natives  call  "  Mdrra-vowds."  whadi  ave 
represented  in  the  Roman  character  by  small  letters  above  the  linsw 
viz.  «.  *,  *,  *.  Of  these.  *  is  simply  a  very  short  indetermiaaic 
sound  something  like  that  of  the  Hebrew  sk*wd  mobile,  except  that 
it  may  sometimes  be  the  onljr  vowel  in  a  word,  as  in  ri"A,  Ukml 
The  *  IS  a  hardly  audible  t.  while  "^  and  ••  are  quite  inaudible  at  the 
end  of  a  syllable.  When  *  or  *  is  followed  by  a  consonant  in  the  same 
syllabic '  generally  and  *  always  becomes  a  1  uU  1  or  n  reiyiectively  and 
is  so  pronounced.  On  the  other  hand,  in  similar  arcumsianccs, 
'  remains  unchanged  in  writing,  but  is  pronounced  like  a  abort 
German  «.  It  should  be  observed  that  this  *  always  represents  an 
okfter  i,  and  is  still  considered  to  be  a  palau1«  not.  Uke  *,  a  labial 
vowel.  Although  these  m&tr&-vowels  are  so  slightly  beard,  tbcj 
exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  sound  of  a  preceding  syllable.  We 
may  compare  the  sound  of  a  in  the  English  word  mar."  If  we 
add  e  to  the  end  of  thb  word  we  get  "  mare,"  in  which  the  sonnd  of 
the  a  is  altogether  chaoAed,  although  the  r  is  not  itself  pfouuunctd 
in  its  proper  place.  The  back>aciion  of  these  ni&tr&-vowela  is 
technically  known  as  umlaut  or  "  epcnthesis,"  and  is  the  most 
strikini;  feature  of  the  Kashmiri  language,  the  structure  of  which  is 
unintelligible  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  system,  la  the 
following  pages  when  a  vowel  is  epenthetically  affected  by  a  mAtr^ 
vowel  the  fact  will  be  denoted  by  a  dot  placed  under  it.  thus  A#/*. 
This  is  not  the  native  system,  according  to  which  the  change  is 
indicated  sometimes  by  a  diacritical  mark  and  sometimes  Iw  wnttiw 
a  different  letter.  The  changes  of  pronunciation  effected  by  each 
m&trft-vowel  arc  shown  in  the  folk>wing  table.  If  natives  employ 
a  different  letter  to  indicate  the  change  the  fact  is  mentioned.  In 
other  cases  they  content  themselves  with  diacritical  marks.  When 
no  entry  is  made,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  sound  of  the 
vowel  remains  unaltered: — 


Pronuneiation  when  foUamed  by 


a-mAtrA 


a  (94^'r,  be 
moist)  Csome 
thing  like  a 
short  Ger- 
man 6) 
6  (*dA-r,  pr. 
AMf,  make 
one-eyed) 
(like  a  long 
German  6) 


lid*r.  be  yel- 
low) 


u  (Ukk»r,  pr. 
huUfr,  make 
dry) 


i'tndtrd 


a'  ikqr*,  pr. 
ka*r*t  made, 
plural  masc.) 


fl' (German  fl; 
mdr*,  pr. 
m6*r*,  killed, 
plur.) 


u*  (/nr*t  pr. 
gM*r\  horses) 
a*  itp*.  pr. 
gA*r\  eow- 
hcnb) 


I  (fki,*,^  pr. 
and  wntten 
phU*,  turned, 
masc.  plur.) 

it  (^wi^h*,  pr. 
rvd'tk*,  arisen, 
masc.  plur.) 
A<  (M'V.  pr. 
bii^\  written 
Ms<.  heard. 
masc.  plur.) 


S-mtUrd 


i2  (as  in  (mer- 
man :  kqr*t 
pr.  Mr.made, 
fern,  sing.) 

^1  (m4r*,  pr. 
mOr,  killed, 
fern,  sing.) 


rij^.  pr. 
tyUv,  plas- 
tered,    lem. 


pr.tsyHl. 
squeezed, 
fem.  sing.) 

I  UMf^j  pr. 
pMr,  wntten, 
^Air',  turned, 
fem.  sing.) 

a  (M\  pr. 
foUtk,  anscn, 
fem.  sing.) 
fl  (M-,  pr. 
Ms,  wntten. 
&fis«,  heard. 
fem.  sing.) 


0  Oike  first  0  u 
'*  promote  "i 
k^,  pr.  ter. 


y«    (^^  pr. 
/yM.  written 


nyU,  s 


ya  (nil*,  pr. 
nyU,  written 
nydf",  blue, 
mascaing.) 


isyidt     w 


yn 

**> 

ten       tsyni*, 

sq  tfecsed, 
maac.  dng.) 
yaCMjf.^r. 
phyhr,  wnt- 
ten ^ytfr*. 
turned,  maac 


•"lEjlJKpr. 
wotk,  alisen. 
masc.  nng.) 
fi  (Ms-,  pr. 
Ms,  wrHtea 
Ma-,  heard. 
masc  sing.) 


The  letters  «  and  t .  even  when  not  n-mltrft  or  s-mitrt,  often  chaiM 
apreccding  long d  to  d,  which  is  usually  written  d,  and 4  respective^. 
Thus  rdvuAA,  they  have  lost,  is  pronounced  rdwuhh,  and,  in  tM 
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■Ktiw  £lHrufler«  h  wi^tcfi  rfmtkk,  Sntmf^s^  Md/ii  tteenmcs  m^li^ 
(m^ts).  The  diphnhong  at  is  prcn'ounc^  ^  when  k  cijiTiimcTirt:*^  a 
«ord  ;  tbu»r  Atlk,  ciKhti  ia.  pronounced  of^.  Whien  i  and  k  conrrncnce 
«  WoetL  tiRvy  are  prQciaUDCcd  yt  and  ii?tf  respectively.  With  on* 
important  c]ii:<.'ptiani  cominoD  to  all  Pi&ftca  Ungiui|;c^,i  Ivaahmlri 
Cflftplo^ft  every  constinadt  fotin<l  Ln  th&  SAivskht  alphabet.  The 
txcvptioa  Li  ihe  Kf  icA  o[  aspimccd  conwnanu.  gk,  ^h.  dh,  dk  9.ad  bk, 
wtiichare  vantiiM;  in  Ksh  ,  lbect>rrt$pondine  utuifiimteficoiiionaiiM 
heini:  «jbiti  toted  For  thjtm.  Thus^  Sfcr.  fAjJj'dfcij^  but  K^h,  gur*,  a 
"borM?;  Sfef*  J!j/fdfi]ji,  Kish,  bSH,  lie  will  be.  tbctt  i*  a.  tvndcucy  10 
jisv  dental  Icttcrit  wKerc  Hindi  rmployS'  ocMxrbr^lA,  a»  in  Hmdji  m(ift 
K.>h.  w&tk,  arii£.  Ccirbral  letten  urc^  however,  owing  to  Sjn&kHt 
JnHuenctr,  on  the  whoJe  better  preHrvcd  in  K.tli.  than  in  tfie  olh<a' 
P}idc;a  lilli.piag(s.  The  tnebral  |  liai  dlcno^  di&ippearL'd,  I  bcin{ 
employed  infltend.  The  cFily  common  worrj  in  wlitrh  it  h  Found  is 
the  H'jM,-.'  -^    nv,  ,.-Mi  r^  n'.  r-H   1  I   1/;.  ^     -.P"-  F  ^  '.',  .'  ^e 

aeries  of  consonants  has  been  fornKd,  vis.  ts,  isk  (aspirate  of  ts-^e. 
If +&»  not  f+<A),  and  s  (as  in  EngKsh,  not  ds%  Thus,  Skr.  c^af, 
Kah.  Isar,  a  thicC;  Skr.  ckaUtyatu  Ksh.  /sAait.  he  will  deceive;  Skr. 
Jolom,  Ksh.  so/,  water.  The  sibilant  f,  and  occasionaily  s,  are 
trequentlv  represented  by  k.  Thus,  Skr.  <fai<i,  Ksh.  dak^  ten;  Skr. 
iiirof,  Ksn.  Air.  a  head.  We  may  compare  with  this  the  Persian 
word  HittA^  India  (compare  the  Greek  'IrMf«  an  ludbn),  derived 
Irom  the  Skr.  SindkuSt  the  river  Indus.  When  such  an  A  is  followed 
by  a  palatal  letter  the  i  returns;  thus,  from  the  base  hii-t  like  this, 
we  have  the  nominative  masculine  A/A*.  but  the  feminine  Atf*,  and 
the  abstract  noun  kiSyar,  because  *  and  y  are  pabul  letieRk 

The  palatal  letters  «',  «,  iHiidtrA  and  y  often  change  a  |vcceding 
consonant.  The  modifications  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
examples:  riU-t  night;  nom.  plur.  r(^W;  todth,  arise;  to^k*,  she 
arose :  lotf .  build ;  hf^,  tbt  was  built :  ran,  cook ;  r^M*,  she  was  cooked ; 
pqf^t  a  Ubket ;  Ag.  sing,  pad:  AdiA-,  a  stalk;  nom.  plur.  kdckit  Aa^, 


are  each  subject  to  certain  rules.  Cerebral  letters  0*  /A.  <0  change 
only  before  «,  I  or  y,  and  not  before  iModlrd.  The  others,  on  the 
COAtfAry,  do  not  change  «•  but  do  change  before  I,  y  or  ti-iwdlrd. 
.  No  wmrd  can  end  in  an  unaspirated  sura  consonant.  If  such  a  conso> 
oant  falb  at  the  end  of  a  word  it  is  aspirated.  Thus,  a  A,  one,  becomes 
oAA  (but  ace.  akis) ;  Ao/,  a  ram,  becomes  Ao^;  and  hat,  a  hundred,  AoiA. 

D.  Dtcknsion.  If  the  above  phonetic  rules  are  borne  in  mind, 
declension  in  Kashmiri  is  a  fairfy  simple  process.  If  attention  is 
not  paid  to  them,  the  whole  system  at  once  becomes  a  field  of  in- 
extncable  confusion.  In  the  following  pages  it  will  be  assumed  that 
the  reader  is  familiar  with  them. 

Nouns  substantive  and  adjective  have  two  genders,  a  masculine 
and  a  feminine.  Words  referring  to^  males  are  masculine,  and  to 
iemales  are  feminine.^  Inanimate  things  are  sometimes  masculine 
and  sometimes  feminine.  Pronouns  have  three  genders,  arranged 
oa  a  different  principle.  One  gender  refers  to  male  living  beings, 
another  to  female  livmg  beings,  and  a  third  (or  neuter)  to  all  inani- 
mate things  whether  they  are  Krammatically  masculine  or  feminine. 
Nouns  ending  in  *  are  masculinic*  and  most,  but  not  all,  of  those 
endini^  in  ',  *,  I  or  ii  are  feminine.  Of  aouns  ending  in  consonants, 
some  sire  mascnline,  and  some  are  feminine.  No  rule  can  be  formo' 
lated  regarding  these,  except  that  all  abstract  nouns  Mding  in  at 
(a  very  numerous  class)  are  masculine.  There  are  four  declensions. 
The  first  consists  of  masculine  nouns  ending  in  a  consonant,  in  a,  i 
ac*  (very  few  of  these  bsttwo).  The  second  consists  of  the  impor« 
tant  class  of  masculine  nouns  in  *;  the  third  of  feminine  nouns  in 
*t  *,  or  %  (being  the  feminines  corresponding  to  the  mascuHine  nouns 
c^  the  second  declension) ;  and  the  fourth  of  feminine  nouns  ending 
in  *,  I  or  a  consonant. 

The  noon  possesses  two  numbers,  a  sif  gular  and  a  plural,  and  in 
CAcb  numbfr.  there  are,  besides  the  nominative,  three  organk:  cases, 
the  accusative,  the  case  of  the  agent  (see  below,  under  "  verbs  "),  and 
the  ablative.  The  accusative,  when  not  definite,  may  also  be  the 
same  in  form  as  the  nominative.  The  following  are  the  forms  which 
a  noun  takes  bi  each  declension,  the  wofds  chosen  as  examples  being  t 
First  declension,  tsAr,  a  thief:  second  declension,  iwtf/'.  a  father; 
third  declension,  mo/*,  a  mother;  fourth  declension,  (a)  wUU,  a 
garland,  (&)  rlU;  nignt. 


First 

Second 

Thiid 

Fourth  Declension 

DeclensionL 

Deolension. 

Declension. 

«.               A. 

Sing.: 

Nom. 

tsMr 

mol'ipr.tndl) 

«J|;(«,;, 

mSl 

r&tk 

Ace. 

tsUfiu 

m^lis  (mdlu) 

mail 

r^s*  (rdts) 

^i. 

ts&ran 

m9t  imi'l') 

mdji 

ftUUi 

r^t^  (ms\ 

Uira 

mm 

maji 

mdti 

r4ts^  (f  6«) 

Plur.  I 

Nom 

tsir 

moPimd'iri 

maji 

mala 

T^li*  (r/Us) 

Aoc 

tsAnn 

mOlin 

tnAjim 

nOlan 

rCii*n  (rdlsiln) 

Ag: 

ffil. 

Uinu 

mOiyau 

majyau 

mSlau 

f^bh,  (r6tsih) 

The  dad^iaiott  4A  iscoafinfed  to  ctttain  BMtMio  f,  II,  dL  «•  A  and  I, 
in  which  the  final  consonant  is  liable  to  change  owing  to  It  following 
a-matrO. 

Other  cases  are  formed  (as  in  true  Indo>Aryan  languages)  by  the 
addition  of  postpositions,  some  of  which  are  added  to  the  accusative, 
while  others  are  added  to  the  ablative  case.  To  the  former  are  added 
anim,  in;  A^,  to  or  for ;  s^in,  with,  and  others.  To  the  ablative  are 
added  s^in,  when  it  nsnifia  **  by  means  of ";  puishy,  for;  pi^A*, 
from,  and  others.  For  the  genitive,  mauculine  nouns  in  the  singular, 
signifying  animate  beings,  take  stfiut".  and  if  they  signifv  things 
without  life,  take  A*.  All  masculine  plural  nouns  and  all  leminine 
nouns  whether  singular  or  plural  take  kqntt'.  S^nd^  and  k^tuh  are 
added  to  the  accusative,  which  drops  a  final  r,  while  A*  is  added  to 
the  ablative.  Thus,  tsQra  sqnd;  of  the  thief;  m^  «^nd^,  of  the  father; 
s6nQk^  (usually  written  sdisMA*).  of  gold  (xda,  abl.  sing,  sdna) ;  Inlraii 
Aand",  of  thieves;  Aoriii  A^ntf*,  dt  braceleU  (second  declension); 
iMd/l  A^iMf",  of  the  mother;  mAjin  kqnd*,  of  the  mothers.  Masculine 
proper  names,  however,  take  »*  in  the  singular,  as  in  Rlldhdkrf$^f*m 
of  Kidh&krishna.  These  genitive  terminationa,  and  also  the  dative 
termination  Atl**,  are  adjectives,  and  agree  with  the  governing 
noun  in  gender,  number  and  case.  Thus,  tsOra  s^n^  ntcpr, 
the  son  of  the  thief;  ISira  sond*  nica^,  by  the  son  of  the  thief :  Uura 
s^n^  Adr*.  the  daughter  of  the  thief;  Aa/fA*  lattg,  a  bough  of  the 
tree;  ktdic*  ^^'t*  *  ^^'9  ^  ^^  ^^^^  Sand*  has  fem.  siiw.  si^nf, 
masc  plur.  Jvao^.  fem.  plur.  Sanaa.  Similariy  Aa»d*.  iC*  has  fem. 
sing.  £*,  masc.  plur.  A',  fem.  plur.  d;  n*,  fem.  sing.  H,  masc.  plur. 
«S  fem.  plur.  Mi.  Similariy  tor  the  dati\'e  we  have  the  following 
forms:  m^/u  A«>  MA*,  wat«r  (masc.)  for  the  father;  m^is  kus*  §69, 
a  cow  for  the  lather;  m^lis  Ai/*  ratf,  blankets  (masc.  (^ur.)  for  the 
father:  m^iis  kilsa  pilM,  books  (fern,  plur.)  for  the  father.  All  these 
postpositions  of  the  8;enitive  and  k}C  of  the  dative  are  declined 
regulariy  as  substantives,  the  masculine  ones  belonging  to  the 
second  declension  and  the  feminine  ones  to  the  third.  Note  that 
the  feminine  plural  of  j^ad"  is  ranao,  not  $anx2t  as  we  might  expect; 
ao  also  femimne  nouns  in  <j*,  tsh*,  ^  and  i*. 

Adjectives  ending  in  *  (second  declension)  form  the  feminine  in  *• 
with  the  usual  changes  of  the  preceding  consonant.  Thus  IqK*,  hot, 
fem.  Uii^  (pronounced  Mis).  Other  adjectives  do  not  change  for 
gender.  AU  adjectives  agree  with  the  quaUfied  noun  in  gender, 
number  and  case,  the  postposition,  if  any,  beinjg  added  to  the  latter 
word  of  the  two.  Take,  for  example,  ck^,  white,  and  ^ur*,  a  horse. 
From  these  we  have  cAa/"  V^^%  a  white  horse;  ace  sing.  cAa/ii  tMris\ 
nom.  plur.  ikqlf^  gitr*;  and  ckatyau  guryau  si^in^  by  means  of  white 
horses 

The  first  two  personal  pronouns  are  b5k.  I;  mIF,  me,  by  mc;  a/, 
we;  asi,  us.  by  us;  and  Ij^A.  thou;  tsi,  thee,  by  thee;  I^A',  ye*  tdki 
you,  by  you.  Possessive  pronouns  are  employed  instead  of  the 
genitive.  Thus,  myjii*,  my;  t^a",  our;  cy^a",  thy;  laA^fid*,  your. 
For  the  third  person,  we  have  sing.  masc.  inA,  fem.  sdh,  ncut.  Ir'A; 
aoc.  sing,  (masc  or  fem.)  lamis  or  loi,  neut.  taik;  agent  sing  masc 
neut.  tarn*,  fem.  lamt.  The  plural  is  of  common  gender  throughout. 
Nom.  iim ;  ace.  timan ;  ag.  Immii.  The  possessive  pronoun  is  las^nd*. 
of  him,  of  her;  lomyiiA*}  of  it ;  Hkqnd^t  of  them.  The  neuter  gender 
is  used  for  all  things  without  life. 

Other  pronouns  are }— This:  WA  (com.  gen.);  ace.  masc  fenu 
ytmii,  or  ndmis,  neut,  yiik,  ndth;  ag.  masc.  neut.,  ytai',  nfn^,  fem. 
yimi^  nSmi:  nom.  plur.  yim,  fem.  yima,  and  so  on. 

That  (within  sight);  masc  neut.  AmA,  fem.  kdk;  aoc  mate  fem. 
AaaiM  or  owisr,  neut.  AmIA,  and  so  on;  nom.  plur.  masc  kum. 

Who,  masc.  yus,  fem.  ydssa,  neut.  viA;  aoc  masc.  fem.  yhnis, 
yis,  neut.  y^fA;  ag.  masc  neut.  ylai',  tern,  yimi;  nom.  plur.  masc 
yim,  and  so  on. 

Who?  masc.  Am,  fem.  kdisa,  neut.  AyffA;  ace.  masr.  fem.  Aaiwti, 
Aa5.  neut.  katk ;  ag.  masc.  ncut.  Aam<,  fem.  Aamt ;  nom.  plur.  maac.  Aoim. 

Self,  pdna.  Anyone,  someone,  AAA,  A^,  or  kUtskak,  neut.  UlskOk, 

Kashmiri  makes  verv  free  use  of  pronominal  sufllixes,  which  are 
added  to  verbs  to  supply  the  place  of^ personal  terminations.  These 
representalmoat  any  case,  andarea$folk>ws: — 


Sing.— 

First  Person. 

Second  Person. 

Third  Person. 

Nom. 

9 

AA.A 

none 

Ace. 

m 

lA.y 

s 

Dat. 

m 

y 

s 

Ag. 

m 

A»y 

u 

Plur.— 

Nom. 

none 

wa 

none 

Other 

cases 

none 

tea 

AA.A 

Before  these  the  verbal  terminations  are  often  slightly  changed 
for  the  sake  of  euphonv,  and,  when  necessary  for  the  pronunciation, 
the  vowel  d  is  insertea  as  a  junction  vowel. 

In  this  connexion  wc  may  mention  another  set  of  suffins  alao 
corenK>nly  added  to  verbs,  with  an  adverbial  force.  Of  these  nd 
negatives  the  verb,  as  in  cAaA,  he  fs;  ckuna,  he  is  not:  4  aaka  • 
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i)iMBtioa,  u  in  eftoB,  is  Iie?tiadd8  emphaahtUia^mH,  he  is  indeed ; 
and  tyd  asks  a  question  with  emphasis,  as  in  ckutyA,  is  he  indeed  ? 

Two  or  three  suffixes  may  be  employed  together,  as  in  ibtr*,  was 
made,  k^ru-m^  was  made  by  mc,  kgr^-m-akh^  thou  wast  made  by 
me;  kqr*'m-akk-d,  wast  thou  made  by  me?  The  two  IrA  suffixes 
become  h  when  they  are  followed  by  a  pronominal  suffix  commencing 
with  a  vowel,  as  in  k^-k^s  (for  kgr^rkk-as),  I  was  made  by  them. 

E.  CoMJugation.  As  in  the  case  of  the  modem  Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars,  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  is  mainly  participiaL 
Three  only  of  the  old  tenses,  the  present,  the  future  and  tne  impcra« 
tive  have  survived,  the  6rst  having  become  a  future,  and  the  second 
a  past  conditionaL  These  three  we  may  call  radical  tenses.  The 
rest,  viz.  the  Kashmiri  present,  imperfect,  past,  aorist,  perfect  and 
other  past  tenses  are  all  participial. 

The  verb  substantive,  which  is  also  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb, 
has  two  tenses,  a  present  and  a  past.  The  former  is  made  by  adding 
the  pronominal  suffixes  of  the  nominative  to  a  base  eku{k),  and  the 
latter  by  adding  the  same  to  a  base  Ss\    Thus: — 


Singular 

PlunU 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Masculine 

Feminine 

I 

3 

3 

rk»-s,  I  am 
eku-kk,  thou 
art 
ckuh,  he  is 

cM-s,  I  am 
cki'kk,  thou 
art 
ckik,  she  is 

ckik,  we  are 
cki^waf  you 
are 
ckik,  they  are 

ckik,  we  are 
dki-icio,  you  are 

ckSk,  they  are 

1 
2 

3 

^U'S,  I  was 
^su'kk,  thou 

wast 
0^",  he  was 

4**-5,  I  was 
^-.JfcA,  thou 

wast 
#j%sfaewaa 

^,  we  were 
^i<4«»,you 

were 
«**.they 

dsa,  we  were 
Osa-wa,  you 
were 
dm,  they  were 

As  for  the  finite  verb,  the  modem  future  (dd  present),  and  the  past 
conditional  (old  future)  do  not  change  for  gender,  and  do  not  employ 
suffixes,  but  retain  relics  of  the  oia  personal  terminations  of  the 
tenses  from  which  they  are  derived.  They  are  thus  conjugated, 
taking  the  verbal  root  kar,  as  the  typical  verb. 


Future,  I  shall  make,  &c. 

Past  Conditional.  (iQ  I  had  made.  &c.  | 

SingvJar 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

I 

2 

3 

kara 

karakk 

kari 

karoo 
kariv 
karan 

karahA 

karakikh 

kariki 

karakdv 
k^r^lnv 
'    karakdn 

For  the  imperative  we  have  2nd  person  sii^ular,  kar^  plur.  kariv; 
third  person  singular  and  plural  karin. 

Many  of  the  above  forms  will  be  intelligible  from  a  consideration 
of  the  closely  allied  Sanskrit,  although  they  are  not  derived  from 
that  language;  but  some  {e.g.  those  of  the  second  person  singular) 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  analogy  of  the  Iranian  ajid  of  the 
PisAca  languages. 

The  present  participle  is  formed  by  adding  d»  to  the  root;  thus, 
kardn,  making.  It  docs  not  chance  for  gender.  Frool  this  we  get  a 
present  and  an  imperfect,  formed  oy  adding  respectively  the  present 
and  past  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  verb.  Thus,  k6ran  chus,  I  (mascu- 
line) am  making,  I  make;  kardn  chis,  I  (feminine)  am  making,  I 
make;  kar&n  ^sus,  I  (masculine)  was  making:  and  soon. 

Thece  are  several  past  participles,  all  of  which  are  liable  to  change 
for  gender,  and  are  utilized  in  conjugation.    We  have: — 


Singular 

Plural            \ 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Weak  past  participle 
Strong  past  participle 
Pluperfect  participle 
Compound  past  parti- 
ciple 

karySu 
kary&f 

kgr-nufT 

kar- 

karyeya 

karyiya 

kgr* 

kar^ 

kariyiy 

kitrhrUH^ 

kari 

karyiya 

karyiya 

karimatsa 

In  the  strong  past  participle  and  the  pluperfect  participle,  the 
final  0  and  v  (like  the  hnal  k  of  chuh  quoted  above)  are  not  parts  of 
the  original  words,  but  are  only  added  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 
The  true  words  are  katyd,  karyi,  karyd  and  karyiyi.  There  arc 
three  conjugations.  The  first  includes  all  transitive  verbs.  These 
have  both  Hie  weali  and  the  strong  past  participles.  The  second 
conjugation  consists  of  sixty-six  common  intransitive  verbs,  which 
also  have  both  of  these  participles.  The  third  conjugation  consists 
df  the  remaining  intransitive  verbs.  These  have  only  the  strong 
past  participle.  The  weak  past  participle  in  the  first  two  conjuga- 
tions refers  to  something  which  has  lately  happened,  and  is  used  to 
form  an  immediate  past  tense.  The  strong  past  participle  is  more 
indefinite,  and  is  employed  to  form  a  tense  corresponoing  to  the 
Greek,  aorist.    The  pluperfect  participle  refers  to  aomething  which 


a  long  thne  a^o,  and  tt  iMCd  C0 fo*m  the'paat  teate  af 
narratkm.  As  the  third  conjugation  hat  ao  weak  put  panidple, 
the  strong  past  participle  is  employed  to  make  the  immediate  pass, 
and  the  pluperfect  participle  is  employed  to  laake  the  aoriai  past, 
while  the  new  pluperfect  participle  is  formed  to  make  the  tenae  ef 
narration.  Thus,  from  the  foot  wap**  fly  (third  coajtigation)  we 
have  wupkydv,  he  flew  just  now,  while  kary&p  (hem.  conjtigatiofi) 
means  "he  was  made  at  some  indefinite  tim^  ";  unMty§».  he  flew 
at  some  indefinite  time,  but  AoryOsv  he  was  oiade  a  long  tune  ago] 
finally,  the  new  participle  of  the  third  caojugation,  vmphiyt»,  he 
flew  a  long  time  ago. 

The  corresponding  tenses  are  formed  by  adding  prooom&ial 
suffixes  to  the  weak,  the  stnmg,  or  the  pluperfect  particl|ue.  la  the 
la<^r  two  the  final  s  and  y,  bc-infc  no  lonf^^n*  required  by  euphony,  are 
drc'ppcd.  In  the  c^osl-  tA  lE^iriKtiivL"  vcth'^.  rlie  participles  are  jaasove 
b)  dentation  and  in  i5JgiiiE^c.iiian,  jiund  huioe  the  suffix  iiMficacimr 
th(?  subject  niuiE  be  In  the  3Kfrtt  case.  Thus  fcjw*  means  **  made." 
For  "  I  madc^ "  wv  mu*!  sjy  *'  made  by  me,"  A^rtMw;  for  "  thoa 
madestp"  ^TU-ih,  made  by  [h<!$p  and  ha  on.  If  the  thibg  ande  ia 
femimnc  liie  inArticipIv  must  be  [eniinine,  and  nmilariv  if  it  is  plural 
it  mu<it  bf"  pniml.  Thue,  kq^ru-m,  I  tnade  ^lim;  kqr^'m,  I  made  her; 
Af-fi-ttt,  I  ntadv  them  (imasculinc):  and  knri^m,  I  oude  theta  (fenuF* 
nine).  Similarly  from  the  othrr  two  prticiples  we  have  kary6-m, 
I  tTt.id«  him;  harytyo-m,  I  miid«'  her;  karyfL-mt  I  made  him  (a  loof 
ttmr  -iFul  TKc  p^^t  participltii  ci  intransitive  Verba  are  ooc 
pa  ,  Ml!  hvFice  ihe  sufll^L  indir-JiilfiE^  i£ic  subject  must  be  in  the 
no  •  fonrn.     Tfiua  tit^",  r^apt^d  iserund  conjugation) :  Isoia^ 

es  1.1  (masculine)  eticaped;fi^jf*^i,  1  tfeminine>escaped,and  aa 

on.  iniimlEirly  for  the  thirti  CDoiifif3»tu>ii,  ^mpkydOi  flew;  wmpky^s^ 
I  (masculine)  flew;  ^aupkyiy^-t^  \  (fcmiwirtr)  flejw,  Ac 

Ail  explained  ahovcr  thcvc^  imfTiaf?  may  be  piled  one  on  another. 
At  n  fufili.  r     ..  ;.  ;  !    •.,.■  ■  kqr'^^^  oMule;  AfOMi,  asade  by 


him,  he  madi^  j  htfiu-u-jis,  .T.«KJ«i  i,y  Jiim  I,  he  made  me,  or  (aa 
means  "  for  him  ")  he  made  for  him;  kom-n-as-A^  dad  be  mal 
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past  partKipiesL  <  Thos  aiar,  dse.  haa 
at,  haa  kkyam  for  its  weak,  and  kMyCm 
t  at,  take,  haa  nyi9  and  niy&9,  reapac- 


or,  did  he  make  for  him  ?  and  so  on. 

Tenses  corresponding  to  the  Eng^  perfect  and  pluperfect  are 
formed  by  conjugating  the  auxiliary  verb,  adding  the  appropriaca 
suffixes,  with  the  compound  past  participle.  Thua  hgt^'m^  dtm* 
n-as,  made  am-by>him-I,  he  haa  made  me;  fS9^a^U*cAa^M, 
csr ' "  "^  rt  thou,  thou  hast  escaped;  waMyAna^  dka-s;  flown  am-l, 
I  i.i.^  .:^^. rt.    Similarly  for  the  plupcrKct,   ftf  ~  ~ 

madc^  wair-byhim-I,  he  had  made  me,  and  so  on. 

Many  verbs  have  irregular  past  paJtki{desL  <  Thos  aiar,  die, 
mfui"  -  4  %  TT' '  L .  haa  dfT;  kki^  eat,  haa  hkyam  for  ib 
for  i       '          participle,  while  at,  take,  haa  nyif 
til  1'   .     '         a  must  be  learnt  from  the  rt^gubr  g 

] ;  I  I  ,re  is  formed  by  adding  'Un  to  the  root ;  thus  Lm,^^m.,- «, 

make,  h  is  declined  like  a  somewhat  uregular  noan  of  the  fisst 
decbn^fon,  <U  accusative  being  karanas.  There  are  three  forms  ol 
the  noun  of  agency,  of  which  typical  examples  aft  kai  BBaui*, 
kar-GK-wQi'.  and  Aaf-an-cMiA,  a  maker. 

The  pofif^jv  t  is  formed  by  conjugating  the  verb  yi,  come,  with  tlw 
abLiT  I  >-'e  ot  1 1 1  >t  infinitive.  Th us,  karana  yiwdm.  ckuh,  it  is  coming  by 
ma»j.u,;.  ..;  ^ajto  making,  ue.  it  is  being  made.  A  root  b  m«le 
active  or  causal  by  adding  -oaoio,  -dw,  or  **rd».  Thus,  kar-^amm, 
cause  to  make;  kttmal^  be  tender,  kumai-dw,  make  tender;  hd,  be 
dumb,-  kgl-^r&v/t  make  dumb.  Some  verbs  take  one  form  and  t 
another,  and  there  are  ouoierous  irregularities,  eqxdaliy  in  tbe 
of  the  last. 

F.  JndeclinaUes.  Indedinables  (adverbs,  prepoations,  oonjuac- 
tiona  and  interjections)  must  be  learnt  from  the  dactionaiy.  The 
number  of  interjections  is  very-  large,  and  they  are  distiiwtnshed  by 
minute  rules  depending  on  the  gender  of  the  person  adartssed  and 
the  exact  amount  <rf  respect  due  to  him^ 

£t(«rtfffirtf.-'Kashiniri  possesses  a  somewhat  eztepaive  lileia* 
ture,  which  has  ^een  very  littlestudied.  Tbe  miasiobary  WilUhm 
Carey  published  in  i8sx  a  version  of  the  New  Teslatnent  (in  the 
SacadA  character),  which  was  the  first  book  published  in  tbe 
language.  In  iS^s  the  Rev.  J.  Hinton  Knotvles  published  at 
Bombay  a  collection  of  Kasbtniri  p^verbs  and  saying,  and  K.  F. 
Burkhard  in  1895  published  an  edition  of  MabniQd  Gimf  s  poem 
on  YOsuf  and  Zulaikbft.  This,  with  the  exception  of  later  trans- 
lations of  the  Scnptures  in  the  Persian  character  and  a  few  minor 
works,  is  all  the  literature  that  has  been  printed  or  abont  which 
anything  has  been  written.  Mal^mCid  Gamrs  poem  is  valuable  as 
an  example  of  the  Kashmiri  used  by  Mussulmans.  For  Hindu 
literature,  we  may  quote  a  history  of  Krishna  by  Dinaniiiha. 
The  very  popular  Lalld-v&kyay  a  poem  on  Saiva  philosoby  by 
a  woman  named  Lilladivif  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  work  in  the 
language  which  has  survived.  Another  esteemed  work  is  the 
Siva  Pari9aya  of  Kr^oa  Rlj&naka,  a  living  author.  These  aad 
other  books  which  have  been  studied  by  the  present  writer  have 
little  independent  value,  being  imitations  of  Sanskrit  litetatnfiQ. 
KolhiDg  is  knpyrn  about  the  dates  of  most  of  the  authoiy.. 
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Atn'itOtrrcUL — The  ■cTentifie  ntvdy  of  Kaihrniri  h  r4  ^-ct^'  ixc^nt 
tfaia.  Tht  only  prirttcd  l^co^nphicaj  work  m  a  ihori  vocabulAiy 
iiy  W  J.  £lm  Jir  (Land on.  iS?J).  K.  F.  Burkhjird  broue^t  otrt  a 
Ipmniiir  of  the  Mu^ultmin  dialect  m  [bi?  Prxefdinii  «/  shf  Royql 
Bapori<in  Academy  of  Science  for  iHfl?-i8^,  of  which  a  tr;in4iiiion 
by  G.  A,  Cricreon  ap^ptartd  in,  ihe  l»ifiiM  ^4  niif  wii;')'  of  i^$  and  ihe 
toHowint!  yc^in  (TCpriniwi  as  a  Hpamtt?  pubticadon,  BomLuy,  t^jj). 
T*  R,  Wnitic's  Graoimjr  {Londnn,  lesJsJ^J  ifi  the  mer«t  sketch'  iind  (he 
oaly  aiicmpt  At  a  cocnplcte  work  ot  the  kmd  in  English  n  G.  A. 
Gncj'iioii'^s  £jia>'j  ttnKdiim'ifi  C/jmrnar  ^Lqndan  ^nd  CikuHa^  iiBft9). 
A  valuable  natjvie  gramm^Lr  ti^  SanhkntK  the  A'aJp^friiJaAtfidiHrJki  of 
U-yrazn  Kauld,  hat  been  ediinj  tpj.'  the  same  writef  {Cal<ciilta,  i&&8}. 
for  an  emmiiutian  of  iht  arigm  bf  Koi^htniri  eramrruitkal  fo^-Rit 
flind  the  rl£dic2  que^ptidia  eeocraEry^  ice  C-  A,  Grief«o'b  "  Oa  CcfMtn 
Sullixeis  in  the  .Modern  rndD-Aryin  Vernaculars  "  in  the  ^tiisthtijl 

iuhfn  Spfaikrn  for  1 905  and  Tht  i^U^ca  i,4»££id|r;  of  ^or^-Wtiiem 
India  {"Landan,  1906). 

T>ic  oqI)'  JLtDpomapr  UKt  whicli  ha*  b«ti  pubtUhwl  ii  Burkhard's 
edition,  with  »  pantaJ  trttti-^Ution,  o\  M^ahmOd  G^mlV  "  Vuntf  and 
Zulaitch^  ■*  in  tot  Zfi^itluifi  dff  Dmtuhen  MnrirnUiitdinJien  CrsiO' 
ukafi  for  i»^  Slid  laq^.  The  l^at  of  I  be  5fM  /"iirtrtojw,  edited  by 
G»  A.  CriefsoA*  is  ia  coyne  of  publfiaitkn  by  the  Asbtic  Society  01 
BedgaJ,  (G.  A.  Qji.) 

RASHUBES  (s7ng.  iCoisttft,  p!ur.  ^CoiseMf  a  Slavonic  people 
Cumbering  about  200,000,  and  living  on  the  borders  of  West 
t*russia  and  Pomerania,  along  the  Baltic  coast  between  Danzig 
And  Lake  Garden,  and  inland  as  far  as  Ronitz.  Tbey  have  no 
literature  and  no  history,  as  they  consist  of  peasants  and  fisher- 
men, the  educated  classes  being  mostly  Germans  or  Poles.  Their 
language  has  been  held  to  be  but  a* dialect  of  Polish,  but  it  scorns 
better  to  separate  it,  as  in  some  points  it  is  quite  independent, 
in  some  it  offers  a  resemblance  to  the  language  of  the  Polabs  (9.V.). 
This  is  most  seen  in  the  western  dialect  of  the  so-called  Slovind 
(of  n^om  there  are  about  350  lefi)  and  Kabatki,  whereas  the 
eastern  Kashube  is  more  like  Polish,  which  is  encroaching  upon 
and  assimitating  it.  Lorentz  calls  the  western  dialect  a  language, 
and  distinguishes  38  vowels.  The  chief  points  of  Rashubc  as 
against  Polish  are  that  all  its  vowels  can  be  nasal  instead  of  a 
and  €  only,  that  it  has  preserved  quantity  and  a  free  accent,  has 
developed  several  spedal  vowels,  e.  g.  d,  a,  U,  and  has  preserved 
the  origin:ll  order,  e.g.  gard  as  against  (^od.  The  consonants 
are  very  like  Polish.    (Sec  also  Slavs.) 

Authorities. — ^F.  Lorentz, 57<wtMautibf  Cratumalii  (St  Peterd^urg, 
1903)  and  "  Die  gegenseitigen  Vcrh&UnisM  der  sc^gea.  Lcchiichca 
Sprachen."  in  Arch.  f.  Slop.  PhU.  xxiv.  (1902);' J.  Baudouin  de 
Gcnntenay,  '*  Kurzes  Resum^  der  KaschubisChcn  Prage,"  ibid, 
zxvi.  (1904);  G.  fironisch,  KauktAisehe  DiaUklsludien  (Leipzig, 
1896-1998} ;  S.  RamuU.  Sbnunikjayka  pomarskieM  ctjii  kaaubskug0, 
i.e. "  Dictionary  of  the  Seacoast  (Pomeranian)  or  Kashu^  Language" 
(Cracow.  1893).  (E.  H.  M.) 

KASIHOV,  a  town  of  Russa,  !n  the  government  of  Ryazaft, 
on  the  Oka  river,  in  54*  56'  N.  and  41'  3'  E.,  75  m.  E.N.E.  of 
Ryazaft.  Pop.  (1897),  i5,54s>  of  whom  about  1000  were  Tatata^ 
It  is  famed  fir  iu  tanneries  and  leather  goods,  sheepskins*  and 
post-horse  bells.  Founded  in  1152,  it  was  formeriy  known  as 
MeshchersJri  (}on>dets.  In  the  x  5th  century  it  became  the  cl4>{tal 
ef  a  Tatar  khanate,  subject  to  Moscow,  and  so  remained  until 
1667.  The  town  possesses  a  oathedial  and  a  mosque  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  Kaaim^  founder  of  the  Tatar  prindpaUly. 
Near  the  mosque  stands  a  mausoleum: built  by  Shah-Ali  101555. 
Lying  on  the  direct  road  from  Astrakhan  to  Moscow  and  Nizhniy- 
Novgorod,  Kasimov  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  and  has  a  large 
annual  fair  in  July.  The  waitera  in  the  best  hoCcb  of  Si  Peters- 
burg are  mostly  Kaslmov  Tatars. 

See  Veliamtnov-Zemov,  The  Kastmo9  Tsars  (St  Petersbuiigi 
186^-1866). 

KAS^A  (Gferm.  Kasckau;  Lat.  Cassovta),  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Abauj-Toma,  in  Hungary,  170  m.  N.E.  of  Budapest  by 
rail.  Pop.  (^900),, 35.856.  Kassa  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  hand- 
somest towns  of  Hungary,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Hem&d.  It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  hills 
covered  with  forests  and  vineyards,  and  opens  to  the  S.E.  to- 
wards a  prttty  valley  watered  by  the  Hem&d  and  the  Tarcza. 
Kassa  consists  of  the  inner  toWn,  which  was  the  former  old  town 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  of  three  suburbs  separated  from  it  by 


a  btoad  gla«is.  The  nesei  reBarKaUr  building,  eaafiA^ttd  the 
grandest  masterpiece  of  architecture  in  Hungary^  is  the  Gothik 
cathedral  of  St  Elizabeth.  Begun  about  1970  by  Stephen  V.,  it 
was  continued  (1342-1382)  by  Queen  Elizabeth;  wife  of  Charles  I^ 
and  her  son  Louis  L,  and  finished  about  1468,  in  the  reign  of 
Matthias  L  (Corvinus).  The  interior  was  transfonned  in  the 
xSih  century  to  the  Renaissance  style,-  and  the  whole  charch 
thoroughly  restored  in  1877-1896.  The  church  of  St  Mkbad 
and  the  Franciscan  or  ganison  church  date  from  the  X3th  cen- 
tury. The  royal  law  aoKlemy,  founded  in  1659,  and  saiKtioned 
by  golden  boU  of  King  LeopoKl  I.  in  x66o,  has  an  extensive 
library;  there  are  also  a  museum,  a  Roman  Catholic  upper 
gymnasium  and  seminary  for  priests,  atad  other  schools  and 
benevolent  institutions.  Kassa  is  the  see  of  a  Rotnan  Catholic 
bishopric  It  is  the  chief  political  and  ooromtrcial  town  of  Upper 
Hungary,  and  the  prindpal  tntnpit  for  the  commeice  between 
Hungary  and  Galicia.  Its  most  important  manufactures  aib 
iobacco,  machinery,  iron,  furniture,  textiles  and  miUing.  About 
3  m.  N. W.  of  the  town  are  the  baths  of  Bankd,  with  alkaliae  and 
lemiginous.springs,  and  about  12  m.  N.E.  lies  Rink-Herldn,  wifck 
an  intermittent  chalybeate  spring.  About  so  m.  W.  of  Kaasa  lies 
the  famous  Promonstratensian  abbey  of  J&s«6,  founded  in  the 
^2th  century.  The  abbey  contains  a  rich  library  and  valuable 
archives.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  fine  stalactite  grotto^ 
which  often  sc^ed  as  a  place  of  zef  uge  to  the  inhabitants  in  war 
time. 

Kassa  was  created  a  town  and  granted  spedal  privileges  by 
B^la  IV.  in  1235,  and  was  raised  t»the  rank  of  a  royal  Iree  town 
by  Stephen  V.  in  1270.  In  1290  it  was  surrounded  with  walls. 
The  subsequent  history  presents  a  long  record  of  revolts,  sieges 
and  disastrous  conflagrations.  In  1430  the  plague  casricd^.off  a 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1458  tiie  right  of  minting 
money  according  10  the  pattern  and  value  of  the  Buda  ooinag^ 
was  granted  to  the  municipality  by  King  Matthias  I.  The 
bishopric  wa^  established  in  1804.  In  the  revoUilionaiy  war  of 
2848-49  the  Hungarians  were  twice  defeated  before  the  walls  of 
Kassa  by  the  Ausiriims  under  General  Schlick,  and  the  town  waa 
held  successively  by  the  Austrian^,  Hungarians  and  Russians.    ; 

KASSALA.  a  town  and  mudiria  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan, 
The  town,  a  military  station  of  some  importance,  lies  on  tlie  river 
Gash  (Mareb)  in  1 5"  28'  N.,  36^  24'  £.»  260  m.  E.S.E.  of  Khartum 
and  240  m.  W.  of  Alassawa,  the  nearest  seaport.  Pop.  al>out 
ao.ooo.  It  is  built  on  a  plain,  1700  ft.  above  the  sea,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Abyssinian  highlands.  15  ro.W.  of  the  frontier  of  the  Italian 
colony  of  Eritrea.  Two  dome-shaped  mounuins  about  2600  it, 
high,  jcbeb  Mokram  and  Kassala,  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain 
some  3  m.  to  the  east  and  south-east.  These  mountains  and 
the  numerous  gardens  Kassala  contains  give  to  the  place  a 
picturesque  appearance.  The  chief  buildings  are  of  brick,  but 
most  of  the  natives  dwdl  in  grass  tukls.  A  short  distance  from 
the  town  is  Khatmia,  containing  a  tomb  mosque  with  a  high 
tower,  the  headquarters  of  the  Morgan!  family.  The  sheikhs  EI 
Morgani  are  the  chiefs  of  a  religious  brotherhood  widdy  spread 
and  of  considerable  influence  in  the  eastern  Sudan.  The  Morsani 
family  are  of  Afghan  descent.  Long  settled  in  Jidda,  the  head 
of  the  family  removed  to  the  Sudan  abou(  1800  and  founded  the 
Morgani  sect.  Kassala  was  founded  by  the  Egyptians  in  1840 
as  a  fortified  post  from  which  to  control  their  newly  cooqucrea 
territory  near  the  Abyssinian,  frontier*  In  a  few  years  il  grew 
into  a  place  of  some  importance.  In  November  1883  it  was  bo> 
sieged  by  the  dcni  the  i^.  The  garrison  hddout  till  the  30th  of  July 
1885  when  owir;;  tu  btk  ut  food  they  capitulated.  Kassala  was 
captured  from  ih/  Jen.  i.hcs  by  an  Italian  force  under  Colond 
Baratieri  on  the  i  ytb  of  July  1894  and  by  the  Italians  was  handed 
over  on  Christmas  A^y  iS C7  to  Egypt.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  Hallcn^:^  "  A  r  a  t  s  '* 

Kassala  mudifli  u.^iwaiu'^  some  of  the  most  ferlUe  land  in  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Su  ..n  It  corresponds  roughly  with  the  dis- 
trict formeriy  Y..o «.  ^i^  1  ^a.  It  is  a  region  of  light  rainfall,  and 
cultivation  depends  chieHy  on  the  Gash  flood.  The  river  is  how- 
ever absolutely  dry  from  October  to  June.  White  durra  ol 
excellent  quality  is  raised.  /"^  T 
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lUSSASSBf,  a  village  of  Lamtt  Egypt  t^  m.  by  raO  W.  M 

Ismmilia  on  the  Stxcz  Canal.  At  this  place,  on  the  aSth  of  August 
and  again  on  the  Qth  of  September  1882  the  British  force  opera- 
ting against  Arabi  Pasha  wias  attacked  by  the  £gyptiaQ»~both 
attadbs  being  repulsed  (see  Egypt:  UUUary  Operations). 

KASSITES,  an  Elamite  tribe  who  played  an  important  part 
in  the  history  of  Babylonia.  They  still  inhabited  the  nortfa- 
.wcstern  mountains  of  Elam,  immediately  south  of  Holwim,  vHien 
&nnacherib  atucked  them  in  70a  B.C.  They  are  the  fCossaeans 
of  Ptolemy,  who  divides  Susiana  between  them  and  the  Ely- 
inaeans;accordirtgtoSlrabo(xi.  13,3,6)  they  were  the  neighbours 
of  the  Medes.  Th.  Ndldeke  {Gm.  G.  C,  1874,  pp.  1 73  seq.)  has 
shown  that  they  are  the  Rissians  of  the  older  Greek  authors  who 
are  identified  with  the  Susians  by  Aeschylus  {Choefh.  424,  Pers. 
17, 1 2o>  and  Herodotus  (v.  49,  52).  We  already  hear  of  them  aft 
attacking  Babylonia  in  the  9th  year  of  Samsu-iluna  the  son  of 
Khammurabi,  and  about  1780  B.C.  they  overran  Babylonia  and 
founded  a  dynasty  there  a'hich  lasted  for  576  years  and  nine 
months.  In  the  course  of  centuries,  however,  they  were  absotbed 
fnto  the  Babylonian  population;  the  kings  adopted  Semitic  names 
and  married  into  the  royal  family  of  Assyria.  Like  the  other 
languages  of  the  non-Semilic  tribes  of  Elam  that  of  the  Kassites 
was  agglutinative;  a  vocabulary  of  it  has  been  handed  down  in  a 
cuneiform  tablet,  as  well  as  a  list  of  Rassiie  names  with  their 
Semitic  equivalents.  It  has  no  connexion  with  Indo-European, 
as  has  erroneously  been  supposed.  Some  of  the  Kassite  deities 
vere  introduced  into  the  Babylonian  pantheon,  and  the  Kassiic 
tribe  of  Rhabiri  seems  to  have  settled  in  the  Babylonian  plain. 

See  Fr.  Dclitzsch.  DU  Sprackeder  KossSer  (1884).  (A.  H.  S.) 

KAStAMUNI.  or  KastaI£dOl.  (i)  A  vibyet  of  Asia  Minor 
which  includes  Paphlagonia  and  parts  of  Pontus  and  Oalalia. 
It  is  divided  into  four  sanjaks — Kastamuni,  BoH,  Changra  and 
Slnope— -is  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  and  has  many  mineral  springs 
and  extensive  forests,  the  timber  being  used  for  charcoal  and 
building  and  the  bark  for  tanning.  The  products  are  chiefly 
cereals,  fruits,  opium,  cotton,  tobacco,  wool,  ordinary  goat-hair 
and  mohair,  in  which  there  is  a  large  trade.  There  are  coal-mines 
at  and  near  Eregli  (anc.  Herddtia)  which  yield  steam  coal  nearly 
as  good  In  quaUty  as  the  English,  but  they  are  badly  worked. 
Its  population  comprises  about  993,000  Moslems  and  27,000 
Christians.  (2)  The  capital  of  the  vilayet,  the  andcnt  Castamon, 
feltitude  2500  ft.,  situated  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Gcuk  Irmak 
{Amnios),  and  connected  by  a  carriage  road,  54  m.,  with  its  port 
Ineboli  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  town  is  noted  for  its  copper 
utensils,  but  the  famous  copper  mines  about  36  m.  N.,  worked 
from  ancient  times  to  the  19th  century,  are  now  abandoned. 
There  are  over  30  mosques  in  the  town,  a  dervish  monastery,  and 
numerous  theological  colleges  (mcdresscs),  and  the  Moslem  inhabi- 
Unts  have  a  reputation  for  bigotry.  The  climate  though  subject 
to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  is  healthy;  in  winter  the  roads  are 
often  ck}sed  by  snow.  The  population  of  16,000  includes  about 
3500  Christians.  Castamon  became  an  important  city  in  later 
Byzantine  times.  It  lay  on  the  northern  trunk-road  to  the 
Euphrates  and  was  built  round  a  strong  fortress  whose  ruins 
crown  the  rocky  hill  west  of  the  town.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Danishmand  Amirs  of  Sivas  early  in  the  12th  century,  and  passed 
to  the  Turks  in  1393.  (J.  G.  C.  A.) 

ICASTTORIA  (Turkish  Kesrie),  a  city  of  Macedonia,  European 
Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  Monastir,  4s  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Monaslir 
(Bitolia).  Pop.  (1905),  about  10,000,  one-third  of  whom  are 
Greeks,  one-third  Slavs,  and  the  remainder  Albanians  or  Turks. 
Kastoria  occupies  part  of  a  peninsula  on  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Kastoria,  which  here  receives  from  the  north  its  affluent  the 
Zhelova.  The  lake  is  formed  in  a  deep  hollow  surrounded  by 
limestone  mountains,  and  is  drained  on  the  south  by  the  Bis- 
tritza,.a  large  river  which  flows  S.E.  nearly  to  the  Greek  frontier, 
then  sharply  turns  N.E.,  and  finally  enters  the  Gulf  of  Salonica. 
The  lake  has  an  area  of  20  sq.  m.,  and  is  2850  ft.  above  sea -level. 
Kastoria  is  the  seat  of  an  Orthodox  archbishop.  It  is  usually 
identified  with  the  ancient  CcUlrum,  captured  by  the  Romans 
tinder  Sulpicius,  during  the  first  Macedonian  campaign,  200  B.C., 


and  better  known  for  tbe  defence  maintained  by  JfrytasAm 
against  Alexis  I.  in  1084.  A  Byxantine  wail  with  round  towoa 
runs  across  the  peninsula. 

KASUR,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Lahore  district  of  tbe 
Punjab,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  old  bed  of  the  river 
Beas,  34  m.  S.E.  of  Lahore.  Pop.  (1901),  22,022.  A  RajpnC 
colony  seems  to  have  occupied  tlie  present  site  before  the  earliest 
Mahommedan  invasion;  but  Rasur  does  not  appear  in  history 
until  late  in  the  Mussulman  period,  when  it  was  settled  by  a 
Pathan  cok>ny  from  beyond  the  Indus.  It  has  an  export  trade 
in  grain  and  cotton,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  leather 
goodSi 

KATAdUH,  the  sub-province  of  the  double  province  of  Kano 
in  the  British  protectorate  of  Northern  Nigeria,  It  lies  approxi- 
mately between  ti°  and  13*  N.  and  8*  20'  and  xo*  40^  £.  It  b 
bounded  N.  by  the  French  Sudan.  E.  by  Bomu,  S.  by  Baocfai, 
and  W.  by  Kano.  Katagum  consists  of  several  smaO  but  ancient 
Mahommedan  enurates^Katagum,  Mesaau,  Cununel,  Haddja^ 
Machena,  with  a  fringe  of  Bedde  pagans  on  its  eastern  frontieff 
towards  Bornu,  and  other  pagans  on  the  south  towards  BauchL 
The  Waube  flows  from  Kano  through  the  province  via  Hadciia 
and  by  Damjiri  in  Bornu  to  Lake  Chad,  affording  a  route  for  the 
transport  of  goods  brought  by  the  Zungeru-Zaria-Rano  railway 
to  the  headquarters  of  Katagum  and  western  Bomu.  Katagum 
is  a  fertile  province  inhabited  by  an  industrious  people  whose 
manufactures  rival  those  of  Kano. 

In  ancient  times  the  province  of  Katagum  formed  the  debate- 
able  country  between  Bomu  and  the  Uausa  states.  Though 
Mahommedan  it  resisted  the  Fula  invasion.  Its  northern 
emirates  were  for  a  long  time  subject  to  Bornu,  and  its  customs 
are  nearly  assimilated  to  those  of  Bornu.  The  province  was  taken 
under  administrative  control  by  tjie  British  in  October  1903.  In 
1904  the  Capitals  of  Gummel,  Hadeija,  Messau  and  Jemaari, 
were  brought  into  touch  with  the  adn^inistration  and  native  and 
provincial  courts  established.  At  the  beginning  of  1905  Katagum 
was  incorporated  as  a  sub-province  with  the  province  of  Kaoo, 
and  the  administrative  organization  of  a  double  province  was 
extended  over  the  whole.  Hadeija,  which  is  a  very  wealthy 
town  and  holds  an  imporUnt  position  both  as  a  source  of  supplies 
and  a  ceiltre  of  trade,  received  a  garrison  of  mounted  in^tiy 
and  became.the  capital  of  the  sub-province. 

Hadeija  was  an  old  Uabe  town  and  its  name,  an  evident  cor- 
ruption of  Khadija,  the  name  of  the  celebrated  wife  and  first 
convert  of  Mahomet,  is  a  strong  presumption  of  the  incorrectness 
of  the  Fula  claim  to  have  mtroduced  Islam  to  its  inhabitants. 
The  ruling  dynasty  of  Hadeija  was,  however,  overthrown  by  FuU 
usurpation  towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  and  the  Fula 
ruler  received  a.  Qag  and  a  blessing  from  Dan  Fodio  at  the  begin- 
ning of  bis  sacred  war  in  the  opening  years  of  the  19th  century. 
Nevertheless  the  habit  of  independence  being  strong  in  the  town 
of  Hadeija  the  litlie  emirate  held  its  own  against  Sokoto,  Boron 
and  all  comers.  Though  included  nominally  within  the  province 
at  Katagum  it  was  the  boast  of  Hadeija  that  it  had  never  been 
conquered.  It  had  made  nominal  submission  to  the  British  in 
1903  on  thesttccessful  conclusion  of  the  Kano-Sokoto  campaign, 
and  in  1905,  as  has  becin  itated,  was  chosen  as  the  capital  of  the 
sub-provincci  The  emir's  attitude  became,  however,  in  the 
spring  of  1906  openly  antagonistic  to  the  British  and  a  mihury 
expedition  was  sent  against  him.  The  emir  with  his  disaffected 
chiefs  made  a  plucky  stand  but  after  five  hours'  street  fighting 
the  town  was  reduced.  The  emir  and  three  of  his  sons  were  killed, 
and  a  new  emir,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  who  had  shown 
himself  in  favour  of  a  peaceful  policy,  was  appointed.  The 
oftices  of  the  war  chiefs  in  Hadeija  were  abolished  and  150  yards 
of  the  town  wall  werebroken  down. 

Slave  dealing  is  at  an  end  in  Katagum.  The  military  station 
at  Hadeija  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  British  forts  which  extends 
along  the  northern  fronUer  of  the  protectorate.    (See  NiCEua.) 

(F.L.L.) 

KATANGA,  a  district  of  Belgian  Congo,  forming  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  colony.  Area^  approximately,  i8o,ooosq.  m.; 
estimated  population  1,000,000.    The  natives  are  members  ol 
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the  Luba-tunda  group  of  Bwiw,  It  is  a  UtitAy  nlaeral!»ed 
region,  being  specially  rich  ia  copper:  ore*  Gold,  Iron  and  tin 
are  also  rained.  Kaianga  is  bounded  S.  «Ad  $.£.  by  Northern 
Rhodesia,  and  British  capital  is  largely  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources,  the  admlAistratioa  of  the  territory  being 
entrusted  to  a  coounitteeoa  which  British  membere  have  seats. 
Direct  railway  communication  with  Cape  Town  and  Beira  was 
established  in  1909.  There  is  also  a  rail  and  river  service  via 
the  Congo  to  the  west  coast.    (See  Cowo  FR£e  State.) 

KATBR.  HENRY  (i777'iS35)>  English  physicist  of  German 
descent,  was  born  at  Bristol  on  the  i.6lh  of  April  1 777..  At  first 
he  purposed  to  study  law;  but  this  he  aband<med  on  his  father's 
death  in  X794,  and  entered  the  army,  obtaining  a  commission 
h)  the  lalh  regiment  of  foot,  then  stationed  in  India,  where  he 
rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  great  trigooometrical  survey. 
Failing  health  obliged  him  to  returp  to  Eng^nd;  and  in  x8o8^ 
being  then  a  Ueutepanti  he  entered  on  a  distinguished  student 
career  in  the  senior  department  of  the  Royal  Military  College  at 
Sandhurst.  Shortly  after  he  was  promoted  to  tbti  rank  of 
captain.  In  18x4  he  retired  on  half-pay,  and  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  scientific  research.  He  died  at  London 
on  the  26th  of  April  x^as* 

His  first  important  contribution  to  scientific  knowledge  waa 
the  comparison  of  the  merits  of  the  Cassegraioitmftnd  Gregorian 
telescopes,  from  which  (PhU,  Trans*,  1813  and  1814)  he  d^uoed 
that  the  illuminating  power  of  the  formor  exceeded  that  of  the- 
latter  in  the  proportion  of  5 :  a.  This  inferiority  of  the  Cregoriau 
he  explained  as  being  probably  due  to>  the  mutual  interference 
of  the  rays  as  they  croued  at  the  principal  focus  before  reflection 
at  the  second  mirror.  Hismost  valuable  work  was  the  det)ermina> 
tion  of  the  length  of  the  second's  pendulum*  first  at  London  and 
subsequently  at  various  stations  throughout  the  country  {PkU, 
Trans.,  1818,  1819).  In  these  researches-  he  skUfuUy  took 
advantage  of  the  well-known  property  of  reciprocity  between  the 
centres  0^  suspension  and. oscillation  of  an  oscillating  body,  so 
as  to  determine  experimentally  the  precise  position  of  the  centre 
of  oscillation;  the  distafice  between  these  centros  ws  thea  the 
length  of  the  ideal  simple  pendulum  haying  the  same  time  of 
oscillation.  As  the  inventor  of  the  floating  coUimator,  Kater 
rendered  a  great  service  to  practical  astronomy  {.Phil.  Transit 
1825,  1828).  He  also  published  memoirs  {Phil*  Trans.,  i8sx, 
1831)  on  British  standvds  oC  length  and. mass;  and  in  1839  he 
published  an  account  of  his  labours  m  verifying  the  Russian 
standards  of  length.  For  his  services  to  Russia  in  this  respect 
be  received  in  1814  the  decoration  of  the  order  of  St.  Anne;  and 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society^ 

His  attention  wat  also  turacd  to  the  sut^jcci  of  compaft  needles, 
his  Bakertan  lecture  "  On  the  Best  Kind  of  Steel  ana  Form  for  a 
Compass  Needle"  {PhU.  Trans.,  1821)  containTng  the  results  of  many 
experiments.  The  treatise  on  "  Mechanics"  in  Uirdner^s  Cjdopaedta 
was  partly  written  by  him;  and  his  interest  in  more  purely  astro- 
nomical questions  was  evidenoed  by  two  communications  to  the 
Astronomical  Society's  Memoirs  tor  1831-1833 — the  one  on  an  obaer- 
vatiqn  of  Saturn's  outer  rin^.  the  other  on  a  method  of  determining 
kmsftttde  by  means  of  lunar  eclipses. 

'  KATRA,  a  district  in  the  northern  division  of  Upper  Burma, 
with  an  area  of  6994  sq.  m.,  3730  of  which  consists  of  the  former 
separate  state  of  Wuntho.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Upper 
Chindwin,  Bhamo  and  Myitkyina  districts,  E.  by  the  Kaukkwe 
River  as  far  as  the  Irrawaddy,  thence  cast  of  the  Irrawaddy  by 
the  Shan  State  of  M5ng  Mit(  Momeik),  and  by  the  Sbweli  River, 
S.  by  the  Ruby  Mines  district  and  Shwebo,  and  W.  by  the  Upper 
Chindwin  district.  Three  ranges  of  hills  run  through  the  district, 
known  as  the  Minwun,  Gangaw  and  Mangia  ranges.  They 
separate  the  three  main  rivers— the  Irrawaddy,  the  Miza  and  the 
Mu.  The  Minwun  range  runs  from  north  to  south,  and  forms 
for  a  considerable  part  of  its  length  the  dividing  line  between  the 
Katha  district  proper  and  what  formerly  was  the  Wuntho  state^ 
Its  average  altitude  is  between  1500  and  2000  ft.  The  Gangaw 
range  runs  from  the  north  of  the  district  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  length  close  to  and  down  the  right  bank  of  the 
Irrawaddy  as  far  as  Tig>'aing,  where  the  Myatheindan  pagoda 
fives  its  name  to  the  last  point.    Its  highest  point  is  4400  ft., 


but  the  average  is  beCween  1500  and  2000  ft.  The  Katha  branch 
of  the  railway  crosMS  it  at  Petsut,  a  village  12  miles  west  of 
Katha  town.  The  Mangin  range  ruxis  throiigh  Wuntho  (highest 
peak,  Maingthdn,  5450  ft.). 

Gold,  copper,  iron  and  lead  are  found  in  considerable  quatitities 
in  the  district.  The  Kyaukpazat  gold-mines,  worked  by  aa 
English  company,  gave  good  returns,  but  the  quarts  reef  proved 
to  be  a  mere  pocket  and  Is  now  worked  out.  The  Iron,  copper 
and  lead  are  not  now  worked.  Jade  and  soapstooe  also  exist, 
and  salt  b  produced  from  brine  wcUs.  There  are  three  forest 
reservea  ia  Katha,  with  a  total  area  of  ix  19  sq.  nu  The  popula* 
tiOn  in  r9ox  was  176,223,  an  increase  of  32%  in  the  decade. 
The  number  of  Sbans  is  about  half  that  of  Burmese  and  of  Kadus 
half  that  of  Shana.  The  Shans  are  mostly  in  the  Wuntho  sub« 
division.  Rice  Is  the  chief  crop  in  the  plains,  tea,  cotton, 
sesamum  ax»d  hill  rice  in  the  hills.  The  valley  of  the  M^ 
which  is  very  xnalarious,  was  used  as  a  convict  settlement  under 
Burmese  rule.  The  distrkt  was  first  occupied  by  British  ttoops 
in  1886,  but  it  was  not  finally  quieted  till  1890,  when  the  Wuntho 
sawbwa  was  deposed  and  his  stale  incorporated  in  Katha  district. 
■  Kaiba  is  ths  headquarters  of  the  district.  The  principal 
means  of  oommooication  are  the  Irrawaddy  Flotilla  steamers^ 
which  nm  between  Mandalay  and  Bhamo,  aiid  the  railway  which 
commutdcates  with  Sagaing  to  the  south  and  Myitkyina  to  the 
norths    A  ferry-steamer  pUes  between  Katha  and  Bhonux 

KATHIAWAR,  or  Kattywak,  a  peninsula  of  India,  within 
the  Gujarat  division  of  Bombay,  giving  its  name  to  a  politfcal 
agency.  Total  area,  about  23,400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  (1901 ),  2,645,805. 
These  figures  include  a  portion  of  the  British  district  of  Ahmfr* 
dabad,  a  portion  of  the  state  of  Baroda,  and  the  small  Portuguese 
settlement  of  Diu.  The  peninsula  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Runn 
of  Cutcb,  £.  by  Ahmedabad  district  and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and 
S.  and  W.  by  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  eztreiae  length  is  220  m.9 
the  greatest  breadth  about  x6$  a.  Generally  spealung,  the 
surface  is  undulating^  with  low  ranges  running  in  various  direct 
tions*  With  the  exception  of  the  Tangha  and  Mandav  hills, 
in  the  west  of  Jhalawar,  and  some  unimportant  hills  ro  HaUar, 
the  northern  portion  of  the  country  is  flat;  but  in  the  south,  from 
near  Gogo,  the  Gir  range  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  and 
at  a  distance  of  about  20  m.  from  it,  along  theiK)nh  of  Babriawar 
and  Sorath,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Gimar.  Opposite  thb  latter 
mountain  is  the  solitary  Osam  hill,  and  then  still  farther  west 
is  the  Barada  group,  between  Hallar  and  Baiada,  runniag  alMut 
20  m.  north  aad  south  irom  Gumli  to  Raoawao.  The  Gimor 
group  of  mountains  b  an  important  granitic  mass,  the  highest 
peak  of  which  rises  to  lyao  ft.  The  prindpal  rivet  b  the  Bhadai; 
which  rises  in  the  Mandav  hills,  and  flowing  S.W.  falls  into  the 
sea  at  Navi-Bandar;  it  b  everywhere  marked  by  highly  cultl* 
vated  lands  adjoining  its  course  of  about  x  1 5  m.  Other  rivers  are 
the  Aji,  Machhu  and  Satruiiji— the  last  remarkable  for  romaiBtie 
scenery.  Four  of  the  old  races,  the  Jaitwas,  Chucasamas, 
Solunkb  aiid  Walas  still  exist  as  proprietors  of  the  soil  who 
exercised  sovereignty  in  the  country  prior  to  the  tnimigiatioii 
of  the  Jhalas,  Jadejas,  Purmars,  Rathb,  Gohels,  Jats«  Mahom* 
medans  and  Mahrattas,  between  whom  the  country  b  now  chiefly 
portioned  out.  Kathiawar  has  many  notable  antiqtiities,  comn 
prising  a  rock  inscription  of  Asoka,  Buddhbt  caves,  aqd  fiiie  Jain 
temples  on  the  sacred  hill  of  Gimar  and  at  Paliuna. 

The  political  agency  of  Kathiawar  has  an  area  of  20,882  sq.  nv 
In  1901  the  population  was  2,329,X96,  showing  a  decrease  ol 
X  5  %  in  the  decade  due  to  the  results  of  famine.  The  estimated 
gross  revenue  of  the  several  states  b  £1,278,000;  total  tribute 
(payable  to  the  Britbh,  the  gaekwar  of  Baroda  and  the  nawah 
of  Junagarh),  £70,000.  There  are  altogether  193  states  of  varying 
size  and  importance,  of  which  14  exercise  independent  jurisdic^ 
tion,  while  the  rest  are  more  or  less  under  British  adminbtration. 
The  eight  states  of  the  first  class  are  Junagaw,  Nawanagar* 
Bhaunagar,  Porbandar,  Dhrangadra,  Morvi,  Gondal  and  Jafar»< 
bad.  The  headquarters  of  the  political  agent  are  at  Rajkot,  ia 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  where  also  b  the  Rajkumar  college, 
for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  chiefs.  There  b  a  similar 
school  for  girasias,  or  ch^ls^of  ^w«^_^a9k,.,^G«tf»dal.    Aa 
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excellent  system  of  mbtre'gauge  railwiys  has  been  provided  at 
the  cost  of  the  leading  states.  Maritime  trade  is  also  very  active, 
the  chief  ports  being  Porbandar,  Mangiol  and  Verawal.  In 
1903-1904  ibe  total  sea-borne  exports  were  valued  at  £1,300,000^ 
and  the  smporU  at  £1,120,000.  The  progressive  prosperity  of 
Kathtavar  received  a  shock  from  the  famine  of  1899^1900, 
Which  was  fell  everywhere  with  extreme  severity. 

KATKOV,  MICHAEL  NIKIFOROVICH  (iSift-xSS;),  Russian 
journalist,  was  bom  in  Moscow  in  1818.  On  finishing  his  course 
at  the  university  he  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  philosophy, 
and  showed  so  little  individuality  that  during  the  reign  of 
Nicholas  I.  he  never  once  came  into  disagreeable  contact  with  the 
authorities.  With  the  Liberal  reaction  and  strong  reform  move- 
ment which  characterized  the  earlier  years  of  Alexander  II.'s  reign 
(1855-1881)  he  thoroughly  sympathized,  and  for  some  time  he 
warmly  aidvocated  the  introduction  of  liberal  institutions  of  the 
British  type,  but  when  he  perceived  that  the  agiUtioQ  was  assun»- 
ing  a  Socialistic  and  Nihilist  tinge,  and  that  in  some  quarters  of 
the  Liberal  camp  indulgence  was  being  shown  to  Polish  national 
aspirations,  he  gradually  modified  his  latitude  until  he  came  to 
be  regarded  by  the  Liberals  as  a  renegade.  At  the  beginning  of 
1863  he  assumed  the  management  and  editorship  of  the  Mosctim 
CaziUe,  and  he  retained  that  position  till  his  death  in  1887. 
During  these  twenty^four  years  he  exercised  considerable  influ- 
ence  00  public  (pinion  and  even  on  the  Government,  by  repre* 
senling  with  great  ability  the  moderately  Conservative  spirit 
Of  Moscow  in  opposition  to  the  occasionally  ultra-Liberal  and 
always  cosmopolitan  spirit  of  St  Petersburg.  With  'the  Slavo- 
phils he  agreed  in  advocating  the  extenoon  of  Russian  influence 
in  soutbH!stem  Europe,  but  he  carefully  kept  aloof  from  them 
and  condemned  their  archaeological  and  ecclesiastical  senti- 
mentality. Though  generally  temperate  in  his  views,  he  was 
extremely  incisive  and  often  violent  in  his  modes  of  expressing 
them,  so  that  be  made  many  enemies  and  sometimes  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  press-censure  and  the  ministers,  against 
wbich  he  was  more  than  once  protected  by  Akkander  IIL  in 
consideration  of  his  abie  advocacy  of  national  interests.  He  b 
remembered  chiefly  as  an  energetic  opponent  of  Polish  national 
aspirations,  of  extreme  Liberalism,  of  the  system  of  public 
Instruction  based  on  natural  science,  and  of  German  political 
influence.  In  this  last  capacity  he  helped  to  prepare  the  way 
tor  the  Fraoco-Ru»ian  alliance. 

KATMANDU  (less  correctly  Reatmakdu),  the  capital  of  the 
sute  of  Nepal,  India,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  VishnumatI 
river  at  its  Confluence  with  the  ^aghmatl,  in  rj*  36'  N.,  85*  24'  E. 
The  town,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  about  723,  contains 
a  population  esUmatcd  at  70,000,  occupying  5000  houses  made 
of  brick,  and  us^ially  from  two  to  four  storeys  high.  Many  of 
the  houses  have  large  projecting  wooden  windows  or  balconies, 
ricMy  carved.  The  mabaraja's  pabce,  a  huge,  rambling,  un- 
gainly building,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  which  also 
contains  numerous  temples.  One  of  these,  a  wooden  building 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  grves  it  its  name  (kat  •  wood). 
The  streets  are  extremely  narrow,  and  the  whole  town  \tty 
dirty.  A  British  resident  b  stationed  about  a  mile  north  of  the 
town. 

KATD,  TAKA-AKIRA  (1859-  ).  Japanese  statesman,  was 
born  at  Nagoya;  and  commenced  life  as  an  employee  in  the  great 
firm  of  Mitsu  Bisbi.  In  1887  he  became  private  secretary  to 
Count  Okuma,  minister  of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  Subse- 
quently he  served  a*  director  of  a  bureau  in  the  finance  depart- 
ment, and  from  1894  to  1890  he  represented  his  country  at  the 
eourt  of  St  James.  He  received  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs 
in  the  fourth  Ito  cabinet  (r9oo^T90i),  which  remained  in  office 
only  a  few  months.  Appointed  again  to  the  iame  position  in  the 
Saionji  cabinet  (1906)',  be  resigned  after  a  brief  interval,  being 
opposed  to  the  natioaalitation  of  the  private  railways,  which 
measure  the  cabinet  approved.  He  then  remained  without 
•Rice  until  1908,  when  he  again  accepted  the  post  of  ambassador 
in  London.  He  was  decorated  tviih  the  grand  cross  of  St  Michael 
and  St  George,  and  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
HfOngest  men  among  the  junior  statesmen. 


KATRINE,  LOCR.  a  freshwater  lake  of  Scotland,  lying  ahnost' 
entirely  in  Perthshire.  The  boundary  between  the  coanties  of 
Perth  and  Stirling  nms  from  Gteagyle,  at  the  head  of  the  lake, 
down  the  centre  to  a  point  opposite  Stronachtachar  from  which 
it  strikes  to  the  south- wiestem  shore  towards  Loch  Arklet.  The 
loch,  which  has  a  south-easterly  trend,  is  about  8  m.  long,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  is  1  m.  It  lies  364  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level  It  ocotpies  an  area  of  4)  square  miles  and  has  a  drainage 
basin  of  37)  square  milesi  The  average  depth  is  r42  ft., 
the  greatest  depth  being  495  ft.  The  average  annual  rainfafl  is 
78  inches.  The  mean  temperature  at  the  surface  b  56-4'*  P.,  and 
at  the  bottom  41**  F.  The  scenery  has  been  immortalised  in  Str 
Walter  Scott's  L<u/y  of  Urn  Lake,  The  surrounding  hilb  are  of 
considerable  altitude,  the  most  remarkable  being  the  head  of 
Ben  A'an  (1750  ft.)  and  tlve  grassy  craigs  and  broken  cont<Hir 
of  Ben  Venae  (2393  ft.).  It  b  fed  by  the  Gyle  and  numerous 
bums,  and  drained  by  the  Achray  to  Loch  Achrny  and  thence 
by  the  Black  Avon  to  Loch  Vennacher.  Since  1859  it  has 
formed  the  chief  source  of  the  water^upply  of  Glasgow,  the 
aqueduct  leaving  the  lake  about  i^  m.  S.E.  of  Stronachlachar. 
By  poweis  obtained  in  1885  the  level  of  the  lake  vns  increased 
by  5  ft.  by  a  system  of  sluices  regulating  the  outflow  of  the 
Achray.  One  result  of  thb  damming  up  ^  been  to  submerge 
the  Silver  Strand  and  to  curtail  the  dimensions  of  Ellen's  Isle. 
The  princspal  points  on  the  shores  are  Glengyle,  formerly  a  fast- 
ness of  the  MacgregorS,  the  Trossachs,  the  Goblins'  Cave  on  Ben 
Venue,  and  Stronachlachar  (Gaelic^  **  the  mas6n*s  nose  "),  from 
which  there  b  a  ferry  to  Coiladhra  on  the  opposite  side.  A  road 
has  been  constructed  from,  the  Trossachs  for  nearly  six  miks 
al<mg  the  northern  shore.  During  sunmicr  steamers  ply  be- 
tween the  Trossachs  and  Stronachlachar  and  there  b  a  dafly 
service  of  coaches  from  the  Trossachs  to  Callander  (about  10  m.) 
and  to  Aberfoyle  (9  m.),  and  between  Stronachlachar,  to  Inver- 
snaid  on  Loch  Lomond  (about  4}  m.).  The  road  to  Inveisnaid 
runs  through  the  Macgregore'  country  referred  to  in  Scoti*s 
JUfb  Roy. 

KATSENA«  an  ancient  state  of  the  western  Sudan,  now  in- 
cluded in  the  province  of  Kano  in  the  Britbh  protectorate  of 
Northern  Nigeria.  Katsena  was  amongst  the  oldest  of  the  Hausa 
states.  There  exbt  mantiscripts  which  carry  back  its  hbtory 
for  about  1000  years  and  tradition  ascribes  the  origin  of  the 
Hausa  population,  which  b  known  also  by  the  name  of  Habe  or 
Habecbe,  to  the  union  of  Bajibda  of  Basdad  with  a  prehislork 
queen  of  Daura.  The  conquest  of  the  Habe  of  Katsena  by  the 
Fula  about  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  made  Uttle  differ- 
ence to  the  country.  ITie  more  cultivated  Habe  were  already 
Mihommedan  and  the  new  rulers  adopted  the  existing  customs 
and  system  of  government.  These  were  in  many  respects  highly 
developed  and  included  elaborate  systems  ol  taxation  and 
justice. 

The  capital  of  the  adminbtrative  district  b  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  ini3*N„7**4i'E.,  being  160  m.  E.  by  S.  of  the  city  ol 
Sokoto,  ;!ind  84  m.  N.W.  of  Kano.  The  walls  of  Katsena  hav« 
a  circuit  of  between  13  and  14  miles,  but  only  a  small  part  of  the 
enclosed  space  is  inhabited.  In  the  17th  and  iSlh  centuries  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  largest  town  in  the  Hausa  countries, 
and  its  inhabitants  at  that  time  numbered  some  100.000.  The 
dale  of  the  foimdation  of  the  present  town  must  be  comparatively 
modem,  for  it  b  believed  to  have  been  moved  from  its  ancieiu 
site  and  at  the  time  of  Leo  Africanus  {c  1513)  there  was  no  place 
of  any  considerable  size  in  the  province  of  Katsena.  Before  t  hat 
period  Katsena  boasted  of  being  the  chief  seat  of  learning 
throughout  the  Hausa  states  and  thb  reputation  was  main- 
tained to  the  lime  of  the  Fula  conquest.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
X9th  century  the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Fula,  but  only 
after  a  protracted  and  heroic  defence.  In  March  1903  Sir  F. 
Lugard  visited  Katsena  on  his  way  from  Sokoto  and  the  emir  and 
chiefs  accepted  British  suzerainty  without  fighting.  The  Kat  sc  na 
district  has  since  formed  an  administrative  district  ip  the  double 
province  of  Kano  and  Katagum.  The  emir  was  unfaithful  to 
his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  was  deposed  In 
"K>4.    Hb  successor  was  installed  and  took  the  oath  of  aUegiance 
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in  D«<3anbeff  oC  tht  ttme  year.    Eatteoa  it  a  rich  and  populous 
district. 

See  the  Trovds  of  KeinHch  Bartfi  (new  ed..  London,  1890.  chs. 
xxiii.  and  xxiv.).  Consult  ako  the  AHitmai  Re^U  on  Northern 
Nigeria  issued  by  the  Colonial  Office,  London,  particularly  the  Report 
for  1902. 

Katscna  is  also  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  district  of  Katsena- 
Allah,  in  the  province  of  Muri,  Northern  Nigeria.  This  district 
is  watered  by  a  river  of  the  same  name  which  takes  its  rise  in  the 
mountains  of  the  German  colony  of  Cameroon,  and  flows  into  the 
Bcnue  at  a  point  above  Abinsf. 

KATSURA,  TARO,  MAROtrESS  (1847-  ),  Japanese  soldier 
and  statesman,  was  bom  in  1847  in  Choshu.  He  commenced 
bis  career  by  fighting  under  the  Imperial  banner  in  the  dvil  war 
of  the  Restoration,  and  he  displayed  such  talent  that  he  was 
twice  sent  at  public  expense  to  Germany  (in  1870  and  1884)  to 
study  strategy  and  tactics.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  vice* 
minister  of  war,  and  in  1891  the  command  of  division  devolved 
on  him.  He  led  the  left  wing  of  the  Japanese  army  In  the 
campaign  of  1894-95  against  China,  and  made  a  memorable  march 
in  the  depth  o^  winter  from  the  north-cast  shore  of  the  Yellow 
Sea  to  Haicheng.  finally  occupying  Niuchwang,  and  effecting  a 
junction  with  the  second  army  corps  which  moved  up  the 
Liaotung  peninsula.  For  these  services  he  received  the  title 
of  viscount.  He  held  the  portfolio  of  war  from  1898  to  1901, 
when  he  became  premier  and  retained  office  for  four  and  a  half 
years,  a  record  in  Japan.  In  1902  his  cabinet  concluded  the 
first  entente  with  England,  which  event  procured  for  Katsura  the 
rank  of  count.  He  also  directed  state  affairs  throughout  the  war 
with  Russia,  and  concluded  the  offensive  and  defensive  treaty 
of  190$  with  Great  Britain,  receiving  from  King  Edward  the 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  St  Michael  and  St  George,  and  being 
raised  by  the  mikado  to  the  rank  of  marquess.  He  resigned  the 
premiership  in  1905  to  Marquess  Saionji,  but  was  again  invited 
to  form  a  cabinet  in  1908.  Marquess  Katsura  might  be  con- 
sidered the  chief  exponent  of  conservative  views  in  Japan. 
Adhering  strictly  to  the  doctrine  that  ministries  were  respon- 
sible to  the  emperor  alone  and  not  at  all  to  the  diet,  he  stood 
wholly  aloof  from  political  parties,  only  his  remarkable  gift  of 
tact  and  conciliation  enabling  him  to  govern  on  such  principles. 

KATTERFBLTO  (or  Kateipelto),  GUSTAVUS  (d.  1799), 
quack  doctor  and  conjurer,  was  bom  in  Prussia.  About  178a 
he  came  to  London,  where  hb  advertisements  in  the  newspapers, 
headed  "Wonders  I  Wonders  I  Wonders  I"  enabled  him  to 
trade  most  profitably  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public  during  the 
widespread  mflucnza  epidemic  of  that  year.  His  public  enter- 
tainment, which,  besides  conjuring,  included  electrical  and 
chemical  experiments  and  demonstrations  with  the  microscope, 
extracted  a  flattering  testimonial  from  the  royal  family,  who 
witnessed  it  in  1784.  The  poet  William  Cowpcr  refers  to 
Katterfclto  in  The  Task\  he  became  notorious  for  a  long  tour 
he  undertook,  exciting  marvel  by  his  conjuring  performances. 

KATTOWITZ.  a  town  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia,  on 
the  Rawa,  near  the  Russian  frontier,  5  m.  S.E.  from  Beuthen  by 
rail.  Pop.  (187s),  ir,3sa;  (1905),  35»772.  There  are  large  iron- 
works, foundries  and  machine  shops  in  the  town,  and  near  it 
zinc  and  anthracite  mines.  The  growth  of  Kattowit;^,  like  that 
of  other  places  in  the  same  district,  has  been  very  rapid,  owing 
to  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  i8t  5  it  was  a  mere  village,  and  became  a  town  in  1867. 
It  has  monuments  to  the  emperors  William  I.  and  Frederick  III. 

See  G.  Hoffmann,  CeschkhU  der  Stadl  KatUmits  (Kattowitz,  1895). 

KATWA«  or  CtiTWA,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Burdwan 
district,  Bengal,  situated  at  the  confluence  o£  the  Bhagirathi  and 
Ajai  rivers.  Pop.  (1901),  7220.  It  was  the  residence  of  many 
wealthy  merchants,  but  its  commercial  importance  has  declined 
a*  it  is  without  railway  communication  and  the  diffictilties  of 
the  river  navigation  have  increased.  It  was  formerly  regarded 
as  the  key  to  Murshidabad.  The  old  fort,  of  whic^  scarcely  a 
vestige  remains,  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the 
14AHrattas  by  AU  Vardi  Khan. 


KATTDID»  the  name  givon  to  oertaia  North  American  Insatts, 
belonging  to  the  family  Loctutidae,  and  related  to  the  greeo  or 
Uee  grasshoppers  of  England.  As  in  other  members  of  the 
family,  the  chirrup,  alleged  to  resemble  the  words  "  Katydid," 
is  produced  by  the  friction  of  a  file  on  the  underside  of  the  left 
forewing  over  a  ridge  on  the  upperside  of  the  right.  Several 
species,  belonging  mostly  to  the  genera  Microcentonus  and 
CyrtopMoUus,  are  known. 

KADFBEURBN.  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Wertach,  55  m.  S.W.  of  Munich  by  rail.  Pop.  (1905),  8955. 
Kaufbeuren  is  still  surrounded  by  its  medieval  walls  and  presents 
a  picturesque  appearance.  It  has  a  handsome  town  hall  with 
fine  paintings,  an  old  tower  (the  Hexenturm,  or  witches'  tower), 
a  museum  and  various  educational  institutions.  The  most 
interesting  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  is  the  cbapd  of  St 
Blasius,  which  was  restored  in  1896.  The  chief  industries  are 
cotton  spinm'ng,  weaving,  bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  machine 
building  and  lithography,  and  there  is  an  active  trade  in  wine, 
beer  and  cheese.  Kaufbeuren  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
842,  and  is  first  mentioned  in  chronicles  of  the  year  11 26.  It 
appears  to  have  become  a  free  imperial  city  about  1288,  retain- 
ing the  dignity  until  1803,  when  it  passed  to  Bavaria.  It  was 
formeriy  a  resort  of  pilgrims,  and  Roman  coins  have  been  found 
in  the  vicinity. 

See  F.  Stievc,Z)tc  Reichsstadt  Kaufbeuren  und  die  hayrische  RestaurO' 
tionspotitik  (Munich.  1870);  and  Schroder.  Ceschuhie  der  Stadt  und 
Katkolisckett  Pfarrei  Kaufbeuren  (Augsburg,  1903). 

KAUFFMANN.  [MARIA  ANNA)  ANGELICA  (1741-1807),  the 
once  popular  artist  and  Royal  Academician,  was  bom  at  Coire  in 
the  Grisons,  on  the  30th  of  October  1741.  Her  father,  John 
Josef  Kauffmann,  was  a  poor  man  and  mediocre  painter,  but 
apparently  very  successful  in  teaching  his  precocious  daughter. 
She  rapidly  acquired  several  languages,  read  incessantly,  and 
showed  marked  talents  as  a  musician.  Her  greatest  progress, 
however,  was  in  painting;  and  in  her  twelfth  year  she  had  become 
a  notability,  with  bishops  and  nobles  for  her  sitters.  In  1754 
her  father  took  her  to  Milan.  Later  visits  to  Italy  of  long  dura- 
tion appear  to  have  succeeded  this  excursion;  in  1763  she  visited 
Rome,  returning  to  it  again  in  1764.  From  Rome  she  passed  to 
Bologna  and  Venice,  being  everywh<ve  fCtcd  and  caressed,  as 
much  for  her  talents  as  for  her  personal  charms.  Writing  from 
Rome  in  August  1764  to  his  friend  Franke,  Winckelmann  refers 
to  her  exceptionalpopnlafity.  She  was  then  painting  his  picture, 
a  half-length,  of  which  she  also  made  ao  etching.  She  spoke 
Italian  as  well  as  German,  he  says;  and  she  also  expressed  her^ 
self  with  facility  in  French  and  English — one  result  of  the  last^ 
named  accomplishment  being  that  she  painted  all  the  English 
visitors  to  the  Eternal  City.  "  She  may  be  styled  beautiful," 
he  adds, "  and  in  singing  may  vie  with  our  best  virtuosL"  While 
at  Venice,  she  was  induced  by  Lady  Wentworth,  the  wife  of  the 
English  ambassador  to  accompany  her  to  Londcm,  where  she 
appeared  in  1766.  One  of  her  first  works  was  a  portrait  of 
Garrick,  exhibited  in  the  year  of  her  arrival  at  "  Mr  Moreing's 
great  room  in  Maiden  Lane."  The  rank  of  Lady  Wentworth 
opened  society  to  her,  and  she  was  everywhere  well  received,'tho 
royal  family  espedally  showing  her  great  favour. 

Her  firmest  friend,  however,  was  Sir  Joshua  Reyndds.  In  his 
pocket-book  her  name  as^*  Miss  Angelica  '*  or  *'  Miss  Angel " 
appears  frequently,  and  in  1766  he  painted  her,  a  compliment- 
which  she  return^  by  her  "  Portrait  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds," 
aetat.  46.  Another  instance  of  her  intimacy  with  Reynolds  is 
to  be  found  in  the  variation  of  Guerdno's  "  £t  in  Arcadia  ego  " 
produced  by  her  at  this  date,  a  subject  which  Reynolds  repeated 
a  few  years  later  in  his  portrait  of  Mrs  Bouvcrie  and  Mrs  Crewo. 
When,  about  Novembo'  1767,  she  was  entrapped  into  a  clandes- 
tine marriage  with  an  adventurer  who  passed  for  a  Swedish  count 
(the  Count  de  Horn)  Reynolds  befriended  her,  and  it  was  doubt- 
less owing  to  hb  good  offices  that  her  name  is  found  among  the 
signatories  to  the  famous  petition  to  the  king  for  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  the  R<^al  Academy.  In  its  first  catalogue  of  1769  she 
appears  with  "R.A."  after  her  name  (on  honour  which  she  shared 
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with  mnother  Udy  And  comimtiiot,  Mary  Moser);  and  sbc  con- 
tributed the  "  Interview  of  Hector  and  Andromache,"  and  three 
other  classical  compositions.  From  this  time  until  1 7S2  she  was 
an  annual  exhibitor,  sending  sometimes  as  many  as  seven 
pictures,  generally  classic  or  allegorical  subjects.  One  of  the 
ihost  notable  of  her  performances  was  the  "  Leonardo  expiring 
in  the  Arms  of  Francis  the  First/'  which  belongs  to  the  year 
1778.  In  1773  she  was  appointed  by  the  Academy  with  others 
to  decorate  St  Paul's,  and  it  was  she  who,  with  Biagio  Rebecca, 
painted  the  Academy's  old  lecture  room  at  Somerset  House.  It 
is  probable  that  her  popularity  decUned  a  little  in  C9nsequence  of 
her  unfortunate  marriage;  but  in  1781,  after  her  first  husband's 
death  (she  had  been  tong  separated  from  him),  she  married 
Antonio  Zucchi  (1728-1795),  a  Venetian  artist  then  resident  in 
Engknd.  Shortly  afterwards  she  retired  to  Rome,  where  she 
lived  for  twenty-five  years  with  much  of  her  old  prestige.  In 
1781  she  lost  her  father;  and  in  Z795~the  year  in  which  she 
painted  the  picture  of  Lady  Hamilton — her  husband.  She 
continued  at  intervals  to  contribute  to  the  Academy,  her  last 
exhibit  being  in  1797.  After  this  she  produced  little,  and  in 
November  1807  she  died,  being  honoured  by  a  splendid  funeral 
under  the  direction  of  Canova.  The  entire  Academy  of  St  Luke, 
with  numerous  ecclesiastics  and  virtuosi,  followed  her  to  her 
tomb  in  S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  and,  as  at  the  burial  of  Raphael, 
two  of  her  best  pictures  were  carried  in  procession. 

The  works  of  Angelica  Kauffmann  have  not  retained  their  reputa- 
tion. She  had  a  certain  gift  of  grace,  and  considerable  skill  in 
composition.  But  her  drawing  is  weak  and  faulty ;  her  figures  lack 
variety  and  expression;  and  her  men  are  masculine  women.  Her 
colouring,  however,  is  fairly  enough  defined  by  Waagen's  term 
"  cheerful."  Rooms  decorated  by  her  brush  arc  still  to  be  seen  in 
various  quarters.  At  Hampton  Court  is  a  portrait  of  the  duchess 
fA  Brunswick;  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  a  portnut  of  heraeU. 
There  are  other  pictures  by  her  at  Paris, at  Dresden,  in  the  Hermiuwe 
at  St  Petersburg,  and  in  the  Alte  Pinakothek  at  Munkh.  The 
Munich  example  is  another  portrait  of  herself  j  and  there  is  a  third 
in  the  Uffixi  at  Ftercnce.  A  lew  of  her  works  m  private  collections 
have  been  exhibited  among  the  "  Okl  Masters  "  at  Burlington  House. 
But  she  is  perhaps  best  known  by  the  numerous  engravings  from  her 
designs  by  Schiavonetti.  Bartoloui  and  others.  Those  by  Bartolozzi 
especially  still  find  considerable  favour  with  collectors.  Her  life 
was  written  in  1810  by  Giovanni  de  Rossi.  It  has  also  been  used 
as  the  basis  of  a  romance  by  L6on  de  Waillv,  1838;  and  it  prompted 
the  charming  novel  contributed  by  Mrs  Richmond  Ritchie  to  the 
Cori^iU  Magazine  in  1875  uhder  the  title  of  "  Miss  AngeU  " 

(A.D.) 

KAUPMANN.  CONSTANTINB  PETROVICH  (i8x8-x884), 
Russian  general,  was  born  at  Maidani  on  the  srd  of  March  181S. 
Heentered  the  engineer  branch  in  1838,  served  in  the  campaigns 
in  the  Caucasus,  rose  to  be  colonel,  and  commanded  the  sappeia 
and  miners  at  the  siegeof  Kars  in  1855.  On  the  capitulation  of 
Kars  he  was  deputed  to  settle  the  terms  with  General  Sir  W. 
Fenwick  Williams.  In  t86x  he  became  director-genenl  oi 
engineers  at  the  War  Office,  assisting  General  Milutin  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  army.  Promoted  licut.-genetal  in  1864* 
he  was  nominated  aide<le-camp-general  and  governor  of  the 
military  conscription  of  Vilna.  In  1867  he  became  governor 
of  Turkestan,  and  held  the  post  until  his  death,  making  himself 
a  name  in  the  expansion  of  the  empire  in  central  Asia.  He 
accomplished  a  successful  campaign  in  1868  against  Bokhara, 
capturing  Samarkand  and  gradually  subjugating  the  whole 
country.  In  1873  he  attacked  Khi^,  took  the  capital,  and 
forced  the  khan  to  become  a  vassal  of  Russia.  Then  followed 
in  1875  the  campaign  against  Khokand,  in  which  Kaufmann 
defeated  the  khan,  Nasr-ed-din.  Khokand  north  of  the  Syr- 
daria  waa  annexed  to  Russia,  and  the  independence  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  became  merely  oominaL  This  rapid  absorption 
of  the  khanates  brought  Russia  into  close  proximity  to  Afghani- 
stan, and  the  reception  of  Kaufmann's  emissaries  by  the  Amir 
was  a  main  cause  of  the  British  war  with  Afghanistan  in  1878. 
Although  Kaufmann  was  unable  to  induce  his  government  to 
support  all  his  ambitious  schemes  of  further  conquest,  he  sent 
Skobelef!  in  1880  and  1881  against  the  Akhal  Tekk^  and  was 
arranging  to  add  Merv  to  his  annexations  when  he  died  suddenly 
■t  Tashkead  on  the  x$Lh  of  May  1882. 


KAUKAON A.  a  dty  of  Outagamie  county,  Wteeoositt,  USJL, 
on  the  Fox  river  7  m.  N.E.  of  Appleton  and  about  xoo  m.  N.  of 
Milwaukee.  Pop.  (1900),  5115,  of  whom  1044  «C!fe  loreiKD.- 
boro  (1905)  4991;  (1910)  4717.  Kaukauna  is  serted  by  the 
Chicago  &  North'Weat em  railway  (which  has  car-shops  here), 
by  inter-urban  electric  railway  lines  connecting  with  other  dtics 
in  the  Fox  river,  valley,' and  by  over  steamboats.  It  has  a 
Carnegie  library,  a  hospital  and  manufactories  of  pulp,  paper, 
lumber  and  woodenware*  Dams  on  the  Fox  River  furnkh  a 
good  water-power  The  city  owns  its  water-works.  A  small 
settlement  of  Indian  traders  was  made  here  as  eariy  as  1820;  in 
x83aa  Presbyterian  mission  was  established,  but  the  growth  of 
the  place  was  slow,  and  the  dty  was  not  chartered  until  1885. 

KAULBACH,  WILHBUI  VON  (1805-1874),  German  painter, 
was  bom  in  Westphalia  on  the  i5tb  of  October  1805.  His  father, 
who  was  poor,  combined  painting  with  the  goldsmith's  trade, 
but  means  were  found  to  place  Wilhdm,  a  youth  of  seventeen, 
in  the  art  academy  of  Dtisscldorf,  then  becoming  renowned  under 
the  directorship  of  Peter  von  Cornelius.  Young  Kaulbacb  coo- 
tended  against  hardships,  even  hunger.  But  his  courage  never 
failed;  and,  uniting  genius  with  industry,  he  was  ere  long  fore- 
most among  the. young  national  party  which  sought  to  revive 
the  arts  of  Germany.  The  ambitious  work  by  which  Louis  I. 
sought  to  transform  Munich  into  a  German  Athens  ailordod  the 
young  painter  an  appropriate  ^here.  Cornelius  had  been  com-, 
missioned  to  execute  the  enormous  frescoes  in  the  Glyptothek* 
and  his  custom  was  in  the  winters,  with  the  aid  of  Kaulbach  and 
others,  to  complete  the  cartoons  at  Dtissddorf,  and  in  the  sum- 
mers, accompanied  by  his  best  scholars,  to  carry  out  the  desigikS 
in  colour  on  the  mtiseum  walls  in  Munich.  Buiin  1824  Cornelius 
became  director  of  the  Bavarian  academy*  Kaulbach,  not  yet 
twenty,  followed,  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  Munich, 
laboured  hard  on  the  public  works,  executed  independent  com- 
missions, and  in  X849,  when  Cornelius  left  for  Berlin,  succeeded 
to  the  directorship  of  the  academy,  an  office  which  he  held  till 
his  death  on  the  7th  of  April  1874.  His  son  Hermatm  (1846- 
X909)  also  became  a  distingui&ltcd  painter. 

Kaulbach  matured,  after  the  example  of  the  masters  <d  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  practice  of  mural  or  monumental  dcooratioa; 
he  once  more  conjoined  painting  with  architecture,  and  displayed 
a  creative  fertility  and  readiness  of  resource  scarcely  found  since 
the  era  of  Raphael  and  Michelangelo.  Early  in  the  series  of  his 
multitudinous  works  came  the  famous  Narrcnhaus,  the  appalling 
memories  of  a  certain  madhouse  near  Dussddorf ;  the  oonaposi- 
tion  all  the  more  deserves  mention  for  points  of  contact  with 
Hogarth.  Somewhat  to  the  same  category  belong  the  illustca- 
tions  to  Reintke  Fucks.  These,  together  with  occasional  figures 
or  passages  in  complex  pictorial  dramas,  show  how  dominant 
and  irrepressible  were  the  artist's  sense  of  satire  and  enjoyment 
of  fun;  character  in  its  breadth  and  sharpness  is  depicted  wiih 
keenest  relish,  and  at  times  the  sardonic  smile  bursts  into  the 
loudest  laugh.  Thus  occasional^  the  grotesque  degenerates 
into  the  vulgar,  the  grand  into  tbe  ridiculous,  as  in  the  satire  00 
"  the  Pigtail  Age"  ia  a  fresco  outside  the  New  Pinakothek.  Yet 
these  exceptional  extravagances  came  not  of  weakness  but  from 
excess  of  power.  Kaulbach  tried  hard  to  become  Grecian  aikd 
Italian^  but  he  never  reached  Phidias  or  R<^phacl;  in  short  the 
blood  of  Diirec,  Holbein  and  Martin  Schongauer  ran  strong  in 
his  veins.  The  art  products  in  Munich  during  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  were  of  a  quantity  to  preclude  first-rate  quality, 
and  Kaulbach  contracted  a  fatal  fadliiy  in  covering  wall  and 
canvas  by  the  acre.  He  painted  in  the  Hofgarten,  the  Odcoo, 
the  Palace  and  on  the  external  walls  of  the  New  Pinakothek. 
His  peispicBous  and  showy  manner  also  gained  him  abvndant 
occupation  as  a  hook-  ilhistraton  in  the  pages  of  the  poets  bii 
fancy  revdled;  he  was  glad  to  take  inspiration  from  Wieland, 
Goethe,  even  Klopstock;  among  his  engraved  designs  are  the 
Shakespeare  gaUcry,  the  Goethe  gallery  and  a  folio  edition  of 
the  Gospels.  With  regard  to  these  examples  of  "  the  Munick 
schoK^,"  it  was  asserted  that  Kaulbach  had  been  unfortunate 
alike  m  having  fotind  Cornelius  for  a  master  and  King  Louts  for 
a  patron,  that  he  attempted  "  subjcos  far  beyOnd  him,  believing 
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tbat  Us  admiralkm  for  them  w««  the  tune  as  inspinition  *'; 
and  supplied  the  hck  ol  real  imaginaiioo  by  "  a  compoand  of 
intellect  and  fancy," 

Nevertheless  in  such  compositions  as  the  Dtstnaction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Battle  of  the  Hubs  Kaulbach  shows  creative 
imagination.  As  a  dramatic  poet  he  tells  the  story,  depicts 
character,  seises  on  action  and  situation,  and  thus  as  it  were 
Ukes  the  spectator  by  storm.  The  manoer'may  be  occasionally' 
noisy  and  ranting,  bat  the  effea  after  its  kind  is  tsemcodous. 
The  cartoon,  which,  as  usual  in  modem  German  art,  it  superior 
to  the  ultimate  picture^  was  executed  in  the  artitt'syprime  at  the 
age  of  thirty.  At  this  period,  as  here  seen,  the  knowledge  was 
little  short  of  absolute;  subtle  is  the  sense  of  beauty;  playful, 
delicate,  firm  the  touch;  the  whole  treatment  artistitw 

Ten  or  more  years  were  devoted  to  what  the  Germans  term  a 
"  cydus  "—a  series  of  pictures  depicting  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
the  Age  of  Homer,  the  Destruction  of  Jenisalcm,  the  Battle  of 
the  Huns,  the  Crusades  and  the  Reformation.  These  major 
tableaux,  severally  30  ft.  k)ng,  and  each  comftrising-  over  one 
hundred  figures  above  life-size,  are  surrounded  by  minor  com- 
positions  making  more  than  twenty  hi  aU.  The  idea  is  to 
congregate  aioond  the  world's  historic  dramas  the  prime  agents 
of  civilization;  thus  here  are  assembled  allegoric  ^gares  of  Ardu^ 
tecture  and  other  arts,  of  Science  and  other  kingdoms  of  know^ 
ledge,  together  with  lawgirers  from  the  time  of  Moses,  not  for- 
getting Frederick  the  Great.  The  chosen  sitwation  for  this 
imposing  didactic  and  theatric  display  is  the  Treppcnhaus  or 
grand  staircase  in  the  new  museum,  Berhn;  the  surface  is  a 
granulated,  absorbent  wall,  specially  prepared;  the  technical 
method  is  that  known  as  "  water-glass,"  or  "  liquid  fKnt,"  the 
infusion  of  silica  securing  permanence.  The  same  medhim  was 
adopted  in  the  later  wall-pictures  in  the  Houses  of  Padiament, 
Westminster. 

The  painter's  last  period  brings  no  new  departure;  his  «ltimate 
works  stand  conspicuous  by  exaggerations  of  early  character- 
istics. The  scries  of  designs  illustrative  of  Goethe,  which  had 
an  immense  success,  were  melodramatic  and  pandered  to  popular 
taste.  The  vast  canvas,  more  than  30  ft.  long,  the  Sea  Fight 
at  Salamis.  painted  for  the  MaximllHneum,  Munich,  evinces 
wonted  imagination  and  facility  In  composition;  the  handling 
also  retains  its  largeness  and  vigour;  blit  in  this  astoundiag  scenic 
uproar  moderation  and  the  simplicity  of  nature  are  thrown  to 
the  winds,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  4s  hot  and  feverish. 

Kaulbach's  was  a  beauty-loving  art.  He  15  nm  BUpmne  as  a 
colourisi;  he  belongs  in  fact  to  a  school  that  holds  colour  m  tub- 
ordination:  but  he  Ukl,  in  common  with  the  great  maitfTi,  the  euiv 
foundation  of  his  art  in  form  and  compositioo.  1  ndeecl ,  t  h«  scic  nee 
of  composition  hasscldom  if  ever  been  so  dearly  un-k-rfrtood  or  worl^ed 
out  with  equal  complexity  and  exactitude;  the  t  nvtitu^rt  Itnos,  ihe 
relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  are  broug^ht  iura  abi^Vute  ngr.:^ 
ment ;  in  nwdcm  Germany  painting  and  mu«e  Y  ••-'  -  -^  i-''  r  "  ■ '  lei 
paths,  and  Kaulbach  it  musical  in  Che  melody  tis 

compositions.     His  narrative  too  is  lucid,  and  ly 

march  or  royal  triumph ;  the  sequence  of  the  figi  he 

arrangement  of  the  groups  accords  with  even  lucfar>^  i^....,  .he 
picture  falls  imo  incident,  episode,  dialogue,  action,  plot,  as  a  drama. 
The  style  is  eclectic;  in  the  Age  of  Homer  the  types  and  the  treat- 
ment are  derived  from  Greek  marbles  and  vases;  then  in  the  Tower 
of  Babd  the  severity  of  the  aniiquc  gives  place  to  the  suavitv  of  the 
Italian  renaissance;  while  in  the  Crusades  the  composition  is  let  h»se 
Into  modem  romantidsm,  and  so  the  manner  descends  into  the  mklst' 
of  the  19th  century.  And  yet  this  scholastically  compounded  art- 
is  so  nicely  adjufteo  and  smoothly  blended  that  it  casts  off  all  incon- 
gruity and  becomes  homogeneous  as  the  issue  of  one  mind.  But  a 
fickle  public  craved  for  change;  and  so  the  great  master  in  later  years 
waned  in  favour,  and  had  to  witness,  not  without  inquietude,  the 
rise  of  an  opposing  party  of  naturalism  and  realism.      (J-  B.  A.) 

KAUNITZ-RIETBURp,  WENZBt  ANTON.  Prince  voy  (1711- 
1794)»  Austrian  chancellor  and  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Vienna 
on  the  and  ol  February  1711.  His  father.  Max  Ulrich.was  the 
third  count  of  Kaunitz,  and  married  an  heiress,  Maria  Ernestine 
Franziska  von  Rietburg.  The  family  was  ancient,  and  was 
believed  to  have  been  of  Slavonic  origin  in  Moravia.  Wcnic! 
Anton,  being  a  second  son,  was  designed  for  the  church,  but  on 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother  he  was  trained  for  the  law  and  Tor 
diplomacy,  at  Vienna,  Leipzig  and  Leiden,  and  by  uavel.    His 


family  bad  aerved  the  Habsbttrvi  with  some  diAiRCtioB,  and 
BLaunits  had  no  difficulty  In  obtaining  employment.  la  1735 
he  Has  a  Reteksko/ralk.  When  the  Empetor  Charles  VI.  died 
in  X740,  he  ^  said  to  have  hesitated  before  deciding  to  support 
Maria  Theresa.  If  so,  his  hesitation  did  not  last  long,  and  left 
no  trace  on  his  loyaky.  From  1742  to  1744  he  was  minister  at 
Turio,.and  In  the  hrtter  year  was  sent  as  minister  with  the  Arch* 
duke  Charles  of  Lorcsine,  the  governor  ol  Belgiunk  He  wtis 
therefore  an  eye-witness  of  the  campaigns  io  which  Marshal  Saxe 
overran  Belgium.  At  this  time  he  was  extremely  discouraged^ 
and  sodght  for  iiis  recalL  But  he  had  earned  the  approval  of. 
Maria  Ther^tt,  %ho  sent  him  as  representative  of  Austria  to  the 
peace  congiesa  of  Aix'ia-Chapclle  in  1748.  His  Uaadty  and 
dexterity  established  his  reputation  as  a  diplomatist.  He  con-* 
firmed  his  hold  on  the  regard  and  confidence  of  the  empress  by 
the  line  he  took  after  the  condusion  of  the  peace.  In  1 749  Maria 
Theresa  appealed  to  all  her  counsellors  for  advice  as  to  the  policy 
Austria  ought  to  ptkrsue  hi  view  of  the  changed  conditions  pro- 
doced  by  the  rise  4>f  Pnissia.  The  great  majority  of  them, 
including  her  husband  Francis  I.,  were  of  opinion  that  the  old 
allianee  with  the  sea  Powers,  England  and  Holland,  ahoidd  be 
maintained.  Kaonitz,  either  because  he  was  really  persuaded 
that  the  old  policy  must  be  given  up,  or  because  he  saw  that  the 
dominating  ulea  in  the  mind  of  Maria  Theresa  was  the  recovery 
of  Silesia,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Frederick  was  now  the 
"most  wicked  and  dangecooa  enemy  ol  Austria,"  thatit.waa 
hopelesB  to  expect  the  support  of  Protestint  nations  againsk 
him,  and  that  the  only  way  of  recovering  Silesia  was  by  an 
alliance  with  Russia  and  Francte.  The  empress  eagerly  accepted 
views  which  were  already  her  own;  and  entrusted  the  adviser 
with  the  execution  of  his  own  plana.  An  ambassador  to  Fcance 
from  1750  to  1752,  and  after  1753  as  "  house,  court  and  state 
chanceUor,"  Raunitz  laboured  successfully  to  bring  about  the 
alliance  which  led  to  the  Seven  Years'  War.  It  was  considered 
a  great  feat  of  diplomacy,  and  established  Kaunitz  as  the  recog- 
nized master  of  the  art.  His  triumph  was  won  in  spite  of  per* 
sonal  defects  and  absurdities  which  would  have  ruined  most 
men.  Kauniu  had  manias  rarely  found  in  company  wi*b 
absolute  sanity.  He  would  not  hear  of  death,  nor  apfiroach  a 
sick  mam  He  refused  to  visit  Ms  dying  master  Joseph  II.  for 
two  whole  years.  He  would  not  breathe  fresh  air.  Go  the 
warmest  summer  day  he  kept  a  handkerchief  over  his  nunith 
when  out  of  doors,  and  his  only  exercise  was  riding  imder  glass, 
which  he  did  every  morning  for  exactly  the  same  numt>er  of 
minutes.  He  relaxed  from  his  work  in  the  company  of  a  small 
dependent  society  of  ssrcophants  and  buffoons.  He  was  con- 
sumed by  a  solemn,  garrulous  and  pedantic  vanity.  When  in 
1770  he  met  Frederick  the  Great  at  Mlhrisch-NeusUdt,  he  came 
with  a  summary  of  political  principles,  which  he  called  a  cat^ 
chism,  in  his  pocket,  and  assured  the  king  that  he  must  be  allowed 
to  speak  without  interruption.  When  Frederick,  whose  interest 
it  wastohumouFr  him,  promised  to  listen  quietly,  Kaunita  rolled 
his  mind  out  for  two  hours,  and  went  away  with  the  firm  con^ 
viction  that  he  had  at  last  enlightened  the  inferior  intellect  of 
the  king  of  Prussia  as  to  what  politics  really  were.  Within  a 
very  short  time  Frederick  had  completely  deceived  and  out- 
manonivred  him.  With  all  his  pomposity  and  conceit,  Kauniti 
was  astute,  he  was  laborious  and  oideriy;  when  his  advice  was 
not  taken  he  would  carry  out  the  wishes  of  bis  masters,  while  no 
defeat  ever  damped  his  pertinacity. 

To  tell  his  history  from  1750  till  his  retirement  in  1702  would 
be  to  tell  part  of  the  internal  history  of  Austria,  and  all  the  ihteiK 
national  politics  of  eastern  and  central  Europe.  His  governing 
principle  was  to  forward  (he  interests  of  **  the  august  house  of 
Austria,"  a  phrase  sometimes  repeated  at  every  few  lines  of  his 
despatches.  In  Internal  affairs  he  in  1758  recommended,  and 
helped  to  promote,  a  simplification  of  the  confused  and  sub- 
divided Austrian  administration.  But  his  main  concern  wa» 
always  with  diplomacy  and  foreign  policy.  Here  he  strove  with 
untiring  energy,  and  no  small  measure  of  success,  to  extend  the 
Austrian  dominions.  After  the  Seven  Years'  War  he  endea* 
voured  to  avoid  great  riska,  and  sought  to  secure,  hia^enda  by 
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ftlUances,  exdianges  and  dftimi  prbfttfting  to  have  a  legal  basis, 
and  justified  at  enormous  length  by  arguments  both  pedantic 
and  hypocritical.  The  French  Rcvdlution  had  begun  to  alter 
all  the  reUtions  of  the  Powers  before  his  retirement.  .He  never 
understood  its  full  meaning.  Yet  the  circular  despatch  which 
he  addressed  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor  on  the  17th  of 
July  1794  contains  the  first  outlines  of  Metumich's  policy  of 
**  legitimacy,"  and  the  first  proposal  for  the  combined  action  of 
the  powers,  based  on  the  full  recognition  of  one  another's  rights, 
to  defend  themselves  against  subversive  principles.  Kaunitz 
died  at  his  house,  the  Garun  Palast,  near  Vienna,  on  the  27th 
of  June  1794.  He  married  on  the  6th  of  May  1736,  Maria 
Ernestine  von  Starhemberg,  who  died  on  the  6th  of  September 
1754.    Four  sons  were  bom  of  the  marriage. 

See  Honnayr,  Oesterreichischer  Piutarck  (Vienna,  1823).  for  a 
biographical  sketch  based  on  personal  knowledge.  Also  see  Bronner. 
Joseph  II,:  C9rrespondanc€  avec  Cobtnat  ti  Kamnit*  (Mayence.  1871) ; 
A.  fieer.  Jouph  11.,  Icopoid  //.  und  KauniU  (Vienna,  1873). 

KAU?,  JOHAMN  JAKOB  (1803-1873),  German  naturalist, 
was  born  at  Darmstadt  on  the  loth  of  April  zSoj.  After  study- 
ing at  Gtfttingen  and  Heidelberg  he  spent  two  years  at  Leiden, 
where  his  attention  was  specialty  devoted  to  the  amphibians 
and  fishes.  He  then  returned  to  Darmstadt  as  an  assistant  it 
the  grand  ducal  museum,  of  which  in  1840  he  became  inspector. 
In  i8>9  be  published  Skitu  tw  EntwickelangsgeschkkU  der 
tur§p§iickin  TkitrweUf  in  which  he  regarded  the  animal  world 
as  developed  from  lower  to  higher  forms,  from  the  amphibiana 
through  the  birds  to  the  beasts  of  prey;  but  subsequently  he 
repucUi&ted  this  work  as  a  youthful  indiscretion,  and  on  the 
publication  of  Darwan^s  Origin  of  Species  he  declared  himself 
against  its  doctrines.  The  extensive  fossil  deposits  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Darmstadt  gave  him  ample  <q;)portunities  for 
palacontological  inquiries,  and  be  gained  oonsidetable  reputation 
by  his  BeitrMgetur  n^keren  Kcuntuiss  ier  mrwMichen  SUug/etkiert 
(i8ss*i863).  He  abo  wrote  Classi/Uatipn  der  Sdmgetkiere  und 
Vdik  (1844)*  an<ir  with  H.  G.  Browm  (1800-1862)  of  Heidelberg, 
Die  Cavial-artigen  ResU  ans  dem  Lias  (1842^1844).  He  died  at 
Darmstadt  on  the  4th  of  July  1873. 

KAURI  PDIB,  in  botany,  Agalhis  amsiratii,  a  conifer  native 
of  New  Zealand  where  it  is  abundant  in  forests  in  the  North 
Island  between  the  North  Cape  and  38**  south  latitude.  The 
forests  are  raiudly  disappearing  owing  to  use  as  Umber  and  to 
destruction  by  fires.  It  is  a  tall  resinifcrous  tree,  usually  ran^ng 
from  80  to  100  ft.  in  hei^l,  with  a  trunk  4  to  10  ft.  in  diameter, 
but  reaching  1 50  ft.,  with  a  diameter  of  1 5  to  2  a  ft. ;  it  bos  a  straight 
Golumaar  trunk  and  a  rounded  bushy  head.  The  thick  reslni- 
fierous  bark  falls  off  in  large  flat  flakes.  The  leaves,  which  per- 
sist for  several  years,  are  very  thick  and  leathery  i  on  young  trees 
they  are  lance-shaped  2  to  4  in.  long  and  i  to  i  in.  broad,  becom- 
ing on  mature  trees  linear-obkmg  or  obovate-obbng  and  i  to  i§ 
in.  long.  The  ripe  cones  are  almost  spherical,  erect,  and  2  to  j 
in.  in  diameter;  the  broad,  flat,  rather  thin  cone-scales  fall  from 
the  axis  when  rq>e.  Each  scale  bears  a  single  compressed  seed 
with  a  membranous  wing.  The  timber  is  remarkable  for  its 
strength,  durability  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  worked.  The 
resin,  kauri^gum,  is  an  amber-like  deposit  dug  in  large  quantities 
from  the  sites  of  previous  forests,  in  lumps  generally  vary- 
ing in  sise  from  that  of  a  hen's  egg  to  that  of  a  man's  head. 
The  o^ur  is  of  a  rich  brown  or  amber  yellow,  or  it  may  be 
almost  colourless  and  translucent.  It  is  of  value  for  varniah- 
imkittg. 

KAVA  ((^VA  or  Ava),  an  intoxicating,  but  nonralcoholic 
beverage,  produced  principally  in  the  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific,  from  the  roots  or  leaves  of  a  variay  of  the  pepper  plant 
iPiper  methysiicum).  The  method  of  preparation  is  somewhat 
peculiar.  The  roots  or  kavcs  are  first  chewed  by  young  girls  or 
boys,  care  being  taken  that  only  those  possessing  sound  teeth 
and  excdknt  general  health  shall  take  part- in  this  operation. 
The  chewed  material  is  then  placed  in  a  bowl,  and  water  or 
coco-nut  milk  is  poured  over  it,  the  whole  is  well  stirred,  and 
subsequently  the  woody  matter  is  removed  by  an  ingenious  but 
simple  mechanical  maoipulaiion.    The  resulting  liquid,  which 


has  a  muddy  or  cafl'9u4ait  appearvnceg  or  is  of  a  greenish  hoe  if 
made  from  leaves,  b  now  ready  lor  consumption.  The  taste  <d 
the  liquid  is  at  first  sweet,  and  then  pungent  and  Acrid.  The 
usual  dose  corresponds  to  about  two  mouthfuls  of  the  root. 
Intoxication  (but  this  apparently  only  applies  lo  those  not 
inured  to  the  use  of  the  liquor)  follows  in  about  twenty  minutes. 
The  drunkennesB  produced  by  kava  is  of  a  mebmcboly,  sUent  and 
drowsy  character.  Excessive  drinking  b  said  to  l^d  to  skin 
and  other  diseases,  but  per  conka  mnhy  medidnal  virtues  axe 
ascribed  to  the  preparation.  There  appears  to  be  little  doubt 
that  the  active  principle  in  thb  beverage  b  a  poison  of  an  aik*- 
loidal  nature.  It  seems  likely  that  thb  substance  b  oot  present 
as  such  (f.«.  as  a  free  alkaloid)  in  the  phint,  but  that  it  esosu  in 
the  form  of  a  gtucoside,  and  that  by  the  process  of  cbcwing  thb 
glucoside  b  split  up  by  one  of  the  ferments  in  the  saliva  intA  the 
free  alkaloid  and  sugar. 

See  Pkarm.  Jdurn.  IH.  474:  iv.  85:  ix.  at9:  viL  149;  Comtpim 
Rendus,  L  436,  599;  lii.  ao6;  Jaum*  de  Pkarm.  (i860)  20:  (186a)  21A1 
Sceman,  FUtra  Viiiensis,  a6o;  Beachy,  Voyage  of  the  '^  Blossom,' 
iL  12a 

KAVADH  (Kabaois,  Kaiiadbs),  a  Persian  name  which  ocous 
first  in  the  mythical  history  of  the  old  Iranian  kingdom  as  Kai 
Kobadh  (Kaikobad).  It  was  homo  by  two  kiagi  of  the  Saasanid 
djFuasty. 

(i)  Kavaok  I.,  son  of  PCrAs,  ccofwned  by  the  nobles  in  4SS 
in  place  of  his  unde  Babsh,  who  was  deposed  and  blinded.  At 
this  time  the  empire  was  utteriy  disorganised  t^  the  invasion  of 
the  Ephthalitcs  or  While  Huns  from  the  east.  After  one  of 
their  victories  against  PSr6s,  Kavadh  had  been  a  hostage  among 
them  during  two  years,  pending  the  payment  of  a  heavy  ran- 
som. In  484  PCrOz  had  been  ddfeated  iad  slain  with  hb  wh<^ 
army.  Balash  was  not  able  to  restore  the  royal  authority. 
The  hopes  of  the  magnates  and  high  priests  that  Kavadh  would 
suit  their  purpose  were  soon  disappointed.  Kavadh  gave  hb 
support  to  the  communistic  sect  founded  by  Maxdak,  son  of 
Bamdad,  who  demanded  that  the  rich  should  divide  their  wives 
and  thdr  wealth  with  the  poor.  Hb  intention  evidently  was, 
by  adopting  the  doctrine  of  the  Maxdakites,  to  break  the  influ- 
ence of  the  magnates.  But  in  496  he  was  deposed  and  incar- 
cerated in  the  "  Clastle  of  Oblivion  (tethe)  "  in  Susiana,  and  hb 
brother  Jamasp  (Zamaspes)  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Kavadh^ 
however,  escaped  and  found  refuge  with  the  Ephthalites,  whose 
king  gave  him  hb  daughter  in  marriage  and  aid^  him  to  return 
to  Persia.  In  499  he  became  king  again  and  punished  hb  oppo- 
nents. He  had  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Ephthalitcs  and  applied 
for  subsidies  to  Rome,  which  had  before  supported  the  Pexsians. 
But  now  the  emperor  Anastashis  refused  subsidies,  expecting 
that  the  two  rival  powers  of  the  East  would  exhaust  one  another 
in  war.  At  the  same  time  he  intervened  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Persian  part  of  Armenia.  So  Kavadh  joined  the  Ephthalitcs 
and  began  war  against  the  Romans.  In  502  he  took  Theodooio- 
polb  in  Armenia,  in  503  Amida  (Diarbelu')  on  the  Tigris.  In  505 
an  invasion  of  Armenia  by  the  western  Huns  from  the  Caticssns 
led  to  an  armbtice,  during  which  the  Romans  paid  subsidies  to 
the  Persians  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fortifications  on  the 
Caucasus.  When  Justin  I.  (518-527)  came  to  the  throne  the 
conflict  began  anew.  The  Persian  vassal,  Mondhir  of  Hira, 
laid  waste  Mesopotamia  and  slaughtered  the  monks  and 
nuns.  In  531^  Belisarius  was  beaten  at  Callinicum.  Shortly 
afterwards  Kavadh  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  in  September 
531.  During  hb  lost  years  hb  favourite  son  Chosroes  had  bad 
great  influence  over  him  and  had  been  proclaimed  successor. 
He  also  induced  Kavadh  to  break  with  the  Maxdakites,  whose 
doctrine  had  spread  widely  and  caused  great  social  confusion 
throughout  Persia.  In  529  they  were  refuted  1h  a  theologi*^ 
discussion  held  before  the  throne  of  the  king  by  the  orthodox 
Magians,  and  were  slaughtered  and  persecuted  everywhere; 
Mazdok  himself  was  hanged.  Kavadh  evidently  was,  as  Pro- 
copius  (Pen.  i.  6)  calls  him,  an  unusually  clear-sighted  and  ener- 
getic ruler.  Although  he  could  not  free  himself  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Ephthalites,  he  succeeded  in  restoring  order  in  the  interior 
and  fought  with  success  against  thc^omans.    He^built  : 
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towns  which  .were  named  after  hun,  and  began  to  regnlate  the 
taxation* 

(a)  Kavaoh  IL  Shckob  (Siroes),  son  of  Choaroea  II.,  was  raised 
to  the  throne  in  opposition  to  his  father  in  Febmary  daS,  after 
the  great  victories  of  the  emperor  Heradius.  He  put  his  father 
and  eighteen  brothers  to  death,  began  negotiations  with  Herar 
diuSf  but  dkd  after  a  reign  of  a  few  months.  (£0.  M.) 

KAVALA,  orCAVALLA.awalled  town  and  seaport  of  Enropean 
Turkey  in  the  vilayet  of  Salonica,  on  the  Bay  of  Kavala,  an  inlet 
of  the  Aegean  Sea.  Pop.  (1905),  about  5000.  Kavala  is  built 
on  a  promontory  stretching  south  into  the  bay,  and  opposite  the 
island  of  Thasos.  There  is  a  harbour  on  each  side  of  the  pro- 
montory. The  resident  population  is  increased  in  summer  by  an 
in/lux  of  peasantry,  of  whom  during  the  season  5000  to  6000  are 
employed  in  curing  tobacco  and  preparing  it  for  export.  The 
finest  TbrUsh  tobacto  is  grown  in  the  district,  and  shipped  to 
an  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  to  the  annual  value  of  about 
£1,250,000.  Mehemet  Ali  was  bom  here  in  1769,  and  founded  a 
Turkish  school  which  still  exists.  His  birthplace,  an  unpreten- 
tious little  bouse  in  One  of  the  tortuous  older  streets,  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  tablet  which  the  munidpal  authorities  have 
affixed  to  its  front  wait  Numerous  Roman  remains  have  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  large 
aqueduct  on  two  tiers  of  arches  which  still  serves  to  supply  the 
town  and  dilapidated  citadel  \rith  water  from  Mount  Pangeus. 

'  Kavala  has  been  identified  with  Neapolis,  at  which  St  Paul  landed 
on  his  way  from  Samothracc  to  PhHippi  (Acts  xvL  li).  Neapolis 
was  the  port  of  Philippi,  as  Kavala  nov  is  of  Seres;  in  the  bay 
on  which  it  stands  the  fleet  of  Bmtu*  and  Caasius  was  stationed 
daring  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Some  authorities  identify  Neapolis 
with  Datum  (^Aror)*  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  famous  for  its 
gold  mines. 

KAVANAOH,  ARTBUR  M ACMORROUOH  (1831-1889),  Irish 
politician,  son  of  Thomas  Kavanagh,  M.P.,  who  traced  his 
descent  to  the  andent  kings  of  Leinster,  was  bom  in  0>.  Carlow, 
IreUnd,  00  the  a 5th  of  March  185 x.  He  had  only  the  rudiments 
of  arms  and  legs,  btit  in  spite  of  these  physical  defects  had  a 
remarkable  career.  He  learnt  to  ride  in  the  most  fearless  way, 
strapped  to  a  q>ecial  saddle,  and  managing  the  horse  with  the 
atnmps  of  his  arms;  and  also  fished,  shot,  drew  and  wrote, 
various  mechanical  Contrivances  being  devised  to  ittpplenient 
his  limited  physical  capadties.  He  travelled  extensively  in 
Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Persia  and  India  between  1846  and  1853, 
and  after  succeeding  to  the  family  eaaues  in  the  latter  yeu,  be 
married  in  xSsshia  cousin,  Miss  Frances  Mary  Leathley.  Assisted 
by  bis  wife,  he  was  a  most  philanthropic  landlord,  and  was  an 
active  county  magistrate  and  cbairmnn  of  the  board  of  guardians. 
A  Conservative  and  a  Protestant,  he  sat  in  Parliament  for  Co. 
Wexford  from  x866  to  xB68.  and  for  (>>.  Carlow  liom  x863  to 
x88o<  He  was  opposed  to  the  disesUblisbment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  but  aapported  the  land  Act  of  1870,  and  sat  on  the 
Bessboroug^  Coounissioa.  In  1886  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Conndl  in  loeland.  He  died  of  pneunxmia.  on  the 
asth  of  December  1689^  in  London.  It  is  supposed  that  his 
extraordinary  career  suggested  the  idea  of  '*  Lucas  Malet's " 
•novel.  The  Hkicry  of  Sir  Rkhafd  CtOmady, 

KAVANA6H.  JUUA  <x&s4'iS77)»  BriUsh  novelist,,  was  bom 
at  Thurlea  in  Tipperaiy,  Ireland,  in  X824.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Morgan  Peter  Kavanagh  (d.  i874)».author  of  vartoua  worthless 
philobgical  works  and  some  poems.  Julia  spent  several  yean 
of  her  early  life  with  her  parents  in  Normandy,  laying  there  the 
foundation  of  a  maacety  of  the  Fresch  language  and  insight  intio 
French  modes  of  thought,  which  was  perfected  by  her  later 
Irequent  and  long  residences  in  France.  Miss  Kavanagh's 
hlerary  career  began  with  her  arrival  in  London  about  i844,and 
her  nneventftd  Hfe  ofiBorda  few  incidents  to  the  biographer.  Her 
first  book  was  Three  Paths  (1847),  a  story  for  the  young;  bat  her 
first  woric  to  attract  notice  was  Madeleine,  a  Tale  of  Auvergne 
(1848).  Other  books  followed:  A  Summer  and  Winter  in  the 
Two  Sicilies  (1858);  French  Women  of  Letters  (i86a);  English 
WoMen  of  Letters  (i86>);  Woman  in  Prance  during  the  i8lh 
"Ctnttiry  {1850);  and  Women  of  Christianity  (1852).    The  scenes 


of  her  stottet  aie  almost  always  laid  in  Fmnce,  and  sfao  handtas 
her  French  themes  with  fidelity  and  skill.  Her  style  b  simpfe 
and  pleasing  rather  than  sti^ng;  and  her  characters  are 
interesting  without  being  strongly  individualized.  Her  most 
popuhir  novels  were  perhaps  Adite  (1857),  Qnsen  Mob  (1863). 
and  John  Dorrien  (187s).  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Frenco- 
Gennan  War  Julia  Kavanagh  removed  with  her  mother  from 
Paris  to  Rouen.    She  died  at  Nice  on  the  26th  of  October  X877. 

KAVASS,  or  Cavass  (adapted  from  the  Turkish  ^oMmos,  a 
bow-maker;  Arabic  qa»s,  a  bow),  a  Turkish  name  for  an  armed 
police-oflker;  also  for  a  courier  such  as  it  is  usual  to  engage  when 
travelling  in  Turkey. 

KAVIROIIDO,  a  people  of  British  East  Africa,  who  dwell  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Nsoia  River,  on  the  western  slopes  of  Momt 
Elgon,  and  along  the  north-east  coast  of  Victoria  Nyama. 
Kavirondo  is  the  general  name  of  two  distinct  groups  of  tribes, 
one  Bantu  and  the  other  Nilotic  Both  groups  an:  immigrants, 
the  Bantu  from  the  south,  the  Nilotic  from  the  north.  The 
Bantu  appear  to  have  been  the  first  comers.  The  Nifctk  tribes, 
probably  an  offshoot  of  the  Acholi  {q.v.),  appear  to  have  crossed 
the  lake  to  reach  their  present  home,  the  country  around 
Kavirondo  Gulf.  Of  the  two  groups  the  Bantu  now  occupy  a 
more  northeriy  position  than  thdr  neighbours,  and  "are 
practically  the  most  northeriy  representaUves  of  that  race** 
(Hobley).  Their  further  progress  north  was  stopped  by  the 
southinurd  movement  of  the  Nilotic  tribes,  while  the  Nilotic 
Kavirondo  in  their  turn  had  their  wanderings  arrested  by  an 
irruption  of  Elgumi  people  from  the  east.  The  Elgumi  are 
themselves  probably  of  Nilotic  origin.  Both  groups  of  Kavi- 
rondo are  physically  fine,  the  Nilotic  stock  appearing  more 
virile  than  the  Bantu.  The  Bantu  Kavirondo  are  divided  into 
three  principal  types — the  Awa-Rimi,  the  Awa-Ware  and  the 
Awa-Kisii.  By  the  Nilotic  Elavirondo  their  Bantu  neighbours 
are  known  as  Ja-Mwa.  The  generic  name  for  the  Nilotic  tribes 
is  Ja-Luo.  The  Bantu  Kavirondo  call  them  Awa^Nyoro.  The 
two  groups  have  many  characteristics  in  common.  A  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  people  is  their  nakedness.  Among  the 
Nilotic  Kavirondo  manied  men  who  are  fathers  wear  a  small 
piece  of  goat-skin,  which  though  practically  useless  as  a  covering 
must  be  worn  according  to  tribal  etiquette.  Even  among  men 
who  have  adopted  European  clothing  this  goat -skin  must  sttll 
be  worn  underneath,  (intact  with  whites  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  European  clothing  by  numbers  of  the  men,  but  the 
women,  more  conservative,  prefer  nudity  or  the  scanty  covering 
which  they  wore  before  the  advent  of  Europeans.  Among  the 
Bantu  Kavirondo  married  wom«B  wear  a  short  fringe  of  blade 
string  in  front  and  a  tassel  of  banana  fibre  suspended  from  a 
girdle  behind,  this  tassel  having  at  a  distance  the.  appearance 
of  a  taiL  Hence  the  report  of  early  travellers  as  to  a  tsdled  race 
in  Africa.  The  Nilotic  Kavirondo  women  wear  the  tail,  but 
dispense  with  the  fringe  In  front.  For  "  dandy  "  they  wear  a 
goat-skin  slung  over  the  shoulders.  Some  of  the  Bantu  tribes 
practise  circumcision,  the  Nilotic  tribes  do  not.  PaUerns  are 
tattooed  on  chest  and  stomach  for  ornament.  Men,  even 
husbands,  are  forbidden  to  touch  the  women's  tails,  which  must 
be  worn  even  should  any  other  clothing  be  wrapped  round  the 
body.  The  Kavirondo  are  noted  for  their  independent  and 
pugnadovs  nature,  their  honesty  and  their  sexiial  morality, 
traits  partlculariy  marked  among  the  Bantu  tribes.  There  are 
more  women  than  men,  and  thus  the  Kavirondo  are  naturally 
inclined  towards  polygamy.  Among  the  Bantu  tribes  a  man  has 
the  refusal  of  all  the  younger  sisters  of  his  wife  as  they  attain 
puberty.  Practically  no  woman  lives  unmarried  all  her  life, 
for  if  no  suitor  seeks  her,  she  singles  out  a  man  and  offen  herself 
to  him  at  a  "  reduced  price,**  an  offer  usually  accepted,  as  the 
women  are  excellent  agricultural  labourers.  The  Nilotic 
Kavirondo  incline  to  exogamy,  endeavouring  always  to  marry 
outside  their  clan.  Girls  are  betrothed  at  six  or  seven,  and  the 
husband-elect  continually  makes  smaU  presents  to  his  father- 
in-Iaw-«lect  till  the  bride  reaches  womanhood.  It  is  regarded 
as  shameful  if  the  girl  be  not  found  a  virgin  00  her  wedding  day. 
She  Is  sent  back  to  her  parents,  who  have  to  return  the  marriage 
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price,  and  fwy  «  6i»e.  The  wHei'i  artillery  wa$  formerly 
pumslhed  wiih  de^th.  asd  the  c&pkaJ  pemaliy  wiu  alio  imflktcd 
o ei  you ng  men  and  gi rl s  gu il ly  of  uqi h ASt i ty.  Am r^ng  l li c  B an m 
K^vitonAo  Lhti  usuaJ  mmimum  price  for  a  wife  !&  ft^rty  hoea, 
twenty  gaat^  and  one  cow,  paid  m  luAiiklmcRVi,  The  NUouc 
Kavironcio  psy  tnciity  sheep  and  twa  to  siji  cov^s;  Lh<t  bu^band- 
elect  £30.  claim  hid  bride  wtieo  be  has  made  hdf  payment.  Lf 
a  l^pcnan  djo  without  bearing  children,  the  Sjn<miit  of  her  pur- 
cliaM  b  fclutaabk  by  her  fjtlhert  unless  iHc  widomtr  conseiics 
lo  rqiUce  her  by  ^oLhcr  ^klcr.  The  women  tre  prolific  and 
the  kHTth  Qi  Ivdm  b  cofurtKin.  Thia  is  considered  a  lucky  eveni, 
And  11  celebrated  by  feasting  and  dauco.  Among  the  Bantu 
K^virondjo  the  c»oLhef  of  iwiiis  must  remain  la  her  hut  for  seven 
days.  Among  the  Nilotic  RavinQudo  the  parents  and  the 
In  [ants  miust  stay  in  the  hut  lor  a  whole  monih.  If  3^  Bantu 
mother  has  to^t  two  child  re  n  in  succession  the  nest  child  born 
Ls  taken  out  M  daivn  and  placed  on  the  road,  where  it  b  left  till 
1  neighbqur,  usually  a  woman  friend  who  has  gone  that  way  on 
purpose,  picks  it  up.  She  t^kea  it  to  Its  mother  who  gives  « 
gosl  in  retutn,.  A  somewhat  similar  custom  pnevajis  among  I  he 
N  kiotkc  tribes.  Nantes  arc  not  male  and  female,  and  a  daughter 
often  bears  hei:  ktber's  name. 

The  Kni^irofido  bury  I  heir  de^d.  Amanf  one  of  the  Bantu  tribe*, 
the  Aw^-Ktsc^,.  a  chief  h  buried  in  ihc  lluor  of  hit  awn  hut  in  a 
titling  po&itiion.  but  at  such  a  depth  thai  the  head  protrudes.  Over 
the  head  an  eartheflwaire  pet  U  pUcecf^  and  his  principal  wivea  have 
to  remain  in  the  but  till  the  ft«h  n  eaten  by  ant*  of  decDnipcHiNca. 
when  the  atuH  (•  removed  ind  buried  elo«  lo  the  hui.  Later  the 
tkeleton  i«  linearthed.  and  reburwd  with  much  ccncmony  in  the 
fescrtid  burial  pbceoC  the  tribe.  Married  wotntn  of  the  Bantu  tribra 
ate  buried  in  their  hut  lying  on  their  right  side  with  teg*  doubled 
up,  the  hut  being  thtn  desertedL  Atnoog  the  Nilotic  tribes  the 
grave  ia  du|;  beneath  the  verandah  of  the  hut.  Men  of  the  fiantti 
tribes  are  bnried  ju  an  open  space  in  the  mklit  of  their  hutj;  in  the 
Nilotic  tribe*,  if  the  firtt  wife  Of  the  deceased  be  alive  he  b  buried 
in,  her  hut,  if  nm.  f*nrji'h  the  vif«indah  of  the  hut  in  fthfch  he  died. 
A  child  K  butirtl  n«if  the  drx>r  Of !«»  mother'*  hut.  A  li^in  of  mourn- 
ing i^  a  cwrd  *il  b«na.na  ftbre  worn  round  tiic  neck  and  Vi-ai^t.  A  chief 
cbcoKs.  some  times  years  befofc  hi*  death,  ouc  of  hi*  ions  to  succeed 
him,  f^rien  giving  a  bra&^  bi:^cctet  as  tnsigttU.  A  man's  property  b 
divided  *?i^u.dVj'  ammig  hh  children. 

The  Kftvifomlo  are  e»cntlall)f  an  agTicwrtoral  people r  both  men 
and  vomen  v^tV  lo  the  6ekb  with  btge  iron  hiscA.  in  addiiififl  lo 
KiirBihum.  £/<iti£fl<  a.nd  maixtf,  tobacco  and  hejup  are  both  cukivatcrd 
and  smfiked.  Both  »c»es  smoke,  but  the  iiw  of  hemp  i*  r^^trif^td 
to  men  and  unmarried  wotiwn,  a?  it  isthotight  to  injurt?  chrld-bcaring 
wifimen-  Hemp  is  imoked  in  a  hubble-bubble-  The  Kavinjndo 
cultivate  nrsSTnum  andl  make  an  ott  fmtn  its  veedi  which  they  burn 
in  Jlittle  cUy  lampt  Thrsc  lamp*  art  of  the  ancient  uucer  typie, 
the  pattern  being,  in  Hobley'*  opinion,  introdijccd  intft  the  country 
by  the  coast  people.  VVhtle  BOme  tribe*  live  in  iwlared  hut»,  those 
In  the  north  have  ^rrMi^ity  watled  villages.  The  wal^li  ate  of  miid 
and  formerly,  a mong  the  N ilot ic  tri1ie«,  occuloMlly  d  «laoe.  ^i OLie 
the  advent  of  the  British  the  vcunty  of  the  country  ha$  indticni  [he 
Kavirondo  to  let  the  wall*  fall  into  obreptiir;  Thtit  hutjj  are  tifcubr 
with  conlnii  thatirhed  roof,  and  fairly  broad  verandih  sll  roiinrj.  A 
portion  of  the  hut  h  partitioi>ed  olT  a«  a  sleeping -pbce  for  irsattr  and 
the  fowls,  bleep  indoors  in  a  tarf;r  ba&ket.  skint  (<Km  the  only  bed^ 
steads.  In  each  hut  a^e  two  Qrepbces,  about  whkb  a  tigid  etiquette 
prei'ail'^  SiniTi|fen  or  diitant  ntlativea  are  not  aUcmcd  to  g^5t 
pcyood  the  firstt  which  is  near  the  door,  and  h  u?ed  f&f  c^wkingt 
At  the  Hco^idt  which  is  nt!arly  In  the  middle  of  the  hut,  iit  the  hu:t 
owner^,  his  uives,  childfen,  brothers  and  eisters.  Aftiund  ihU  hfe^ 
place  tbe  familv  tlccp.  C^xtking  pots,  water  pots  and  i^rthtn^'are 
gram  jars  are  tKe  onfy  other  furniture.  The  food  Is  *cfved  in  smfill 
Sa^kef !t'^  Every  full  grown  min  has  a  hut  to  hini*clF,  and  one  lor 
eirh  wife.  The  huti  t^  the  Masal-a  Kavifondo  of  we^l  Elpon  have 
the  tpcx  of  the  njol  surmouoted  by  a  C3.rved  pole  whirb  ^ir  H.  H. 
Jcihn«ion  says  h  otiviously  a  phallui.  Among  the  Ri,iitu  Ka^irondo 
a  father  does  not  eat  with  his  »oni,  nor  do  brothiTS'  eit  together. 
AmoQg  the  Nilotic  tribes  fatJ'ie^  and  iFont  cat  to^ctlrer,  ufiually  in  a 
•eparate  hot  with  optn  lidri.  Women  €3.1  afian  and  cmly  nfter  the 
Often  ha^'c  htil'sk^.  The  K^virondo  kotp  cattle,  khcep,  goati^  f d«  Is 
and  a  !ew  dcRi..  Women  do  not  e^l  ihecp,  fowls  or  egg,^  and  are 
nat  alloM'ccJ  to  d n nk  m il k eufcept  v^h^ti  wii*ed  wit h other  tni ngt.  The 
fl^ih  of  the  *.i1d  cai  and  Icjipard  h  esteemed  by  mo5i  of  the  liribeii^ 
From  E^uiinga  bc<^r  is  made.  The  Ki.va rondo  are  phtcky  husten, 
capturiag  the  hipp-^potamus  with  ropei  and  traps,  and  a!tlack!ag 
with<  tpeari  the  Ur^e^E:  ek^phanti.  Fi^n,  of  whkh  they  are  very  fond, 
are  caught  b>'  line  and  rcKi  ot-  in  traf:^.  Bee-tpEtjjing  is  eommftn.  and 
where  treu*  are  scafe  the  hive*  are  pbced  «kn  the  roof  ol  ihr  hut. 
Amofis  the  Bantu  KavVomlo  eoati  aod  iih«>e^  are  sufl^tiicaied.  [tie 
vnoui  being  held  until  the  Jinintaf  iiitc^  Tboufh  4i  peaotlul  pe^plr  the 
Kavimido  fight  w^iU    Tbgr  wupoai  ace  spean  with  rathct  long 


flat  bladri  without  fJood -etiursea,  and  braad-bbided  iwordt  SoMtt 
m-HT  «lings>.  .tnd  most  curty  ^hirlds.  Bohi  .tnd  nrro*!  jre  mlio  mip^; 
firea r m n  j rr  hn wv vrt  d ■  )> I tl ir itAfi  in hrr  wiM pf) na..  Kjl \' ifn n do  waifape 
wnji  m.iLrily  fitc  fi  n^ve  and  ititertribaf,  this  bj^t  a  form  o|  i 
When  a  niiiri  hii?1  killed  hit  mv'my  in  b?iuJc  be  shaved  kit  _ 
his,  rnicirn  ijil  hr  ttjia  rubbrd  .*nh  "  mtdicine  "  tKcbrrally  j 
tbini./  '  ' 'lisn  f rum  the  spirit  of  the  drad^man*  Thbc 
thr  lij.ifniofirfi  when  they  nbtain«4  §nmrwi 

Villi  I.  re  node  to  ntjb  the  bodie*  of  tlic^  i&iIam 

Kavimiiu.j  uiPjii'.tfK-i^rc  MJi-tnjking,  cflfjcted  by  bsiToingre.  ____ 
watrr-pLmts  ,ind  p,iKing  w^ur  tbiough  the  a^hca:  ihe  sn»clting  nf 
iron  tjre  (rgnfisit-^l  ro  ihiL-  Bancu  tribe*) 'jwit cry  and  biskei-w«tfl_ 

Tlie  K4virond'3  has-e  m.mv  tribe*,  divided.  Sir  H,  H.  Johntta 
kUf  pectfr,  rotemically*  Thcit  fetiuion  appean  to  be  a  vaKue  a«« 
worship,  but  the  ftoT'liern  tribes  have  two  god?,  Awafwa  and  1 
hemii  the  spidts  of  good  and  evil.  To  the  former  cattte  and  L 
are  u^infK&S.  The  Kavi rondo  have  gnat  faith  in  didnatiofl  1 
the  entrails  of  a  sheep.  Ne*  riy  everybody  and  everything  ia  i»  tfci 
Kavi rondo  omiitous  of  ^ood  or  eviL  They  have  few  mydkm  or 
tradEiion^;  the  ant-bear  is  the  chief  ^gure  in  their  Imst-bfpa^ 
They  believe  in  witchcraft  and  practise  triat  by  ordc^L  As  a 
the  Kavlrortdo  are  on  the  irwrrcaic.     This  ii  due  to  their  '^-^ ~— 


and  mor^Mry.  Those  who  live  in  the  low-lying  land*  Milfer  term  » 
miUJ  nui lariat  while  abroad  they  are  subject  to  dyicniery  aaA  pnria- 
monia.  Lpirlernics  of  smallpox  have  occuried.  iNaijve  mrdHpitv 
is  of  the  simplest.  They  dress  wounds  wkh  butter  and  k9i<ieft,  AAd 
for  inflammation  of  the  i\itigi  or  pteurby  pieince  a  hole  in  the  ct|0i« 
There  are  no  medicine- men — the  women  are  ih?^  docton^  CeftriPi 
of.  the  inrtwr  teeth  are  pulled  otit.  If  a  man  retains  iht^m  h«  «tft 
it  ia  thought,  be  kilkd  En  m'afface.  Among  certain  trlbt-s  th«  ^eiM0' 
aUo  have  incbor  teeth  extracic-d,  otherwi$e  mi^ortunE?  would  Mtn 
thiiir  hu^b.^nd!!..  For  the  same?  reaf-on  tbe  wife  scaf*  the  tkim  df%^ 
fart  liejd  oir  tiomach.  A  KaviroiuJo  husband,  before  darting  on  ■ 
mrilou*  journey,  cut*  Acart  on  his  wife's  body  to  en».Bre  him  gn^ 
luck.  Of  dances  the  Kavi rondo  have  four — the  T  '.  '  -  the 
de^th  dance,,  that  at  initiation  and  one  of  a  pf"i  i  ifi 

seaiuuni  *j{  drought.     Their  mutjc  ia  plaintive  and  i  \X\^ 

produced  by  a  bige  lyre-&haped  instrument.  Thc-y  u«.  -i*v  >««t4«s 
drums. 

The  Ja*L.wo  women  use  for  ear  omaTnend  small  beads  alt*<^v4 
lo  plena  of  brB*v  Like  the  aggry  t«sd*  of  Wc»4  Afrk*  ibewc  b«*d* 
ari>  not  t>f  hiojl  manufacture  nor  of  recent  intfoduction^  They  are 
an«.]ent,  in  colour  gencraEly  blue^  occauonal^y  ^vtlow  or  Creefi^  aii4 
are  pickfrd  up  an  certain  diEtricts  after  ho^v)^  rain.  By  the  naiJirtv 
tbey  are  supposed  to  come  down  with  the  r*in.  They  If*  ldci*lla|l 
in  jJhape  and  colour  with  andent  Egyptian  beads  amt  44N*  tMHi 
obtained  from  ancient  cities  in  BaluchiatJ^n, 

See  C.   W.    llnbTey,    Eajtrtn    Vfanda^   ffK    Eikntlegie^  ^'^'*W^ 

JAnthrop.  Inet.^Occajtmtnt  Faperj,  No.  t^  Londoni^  190;);  Sir  H   H, 
ohnston,  Uf^anda  FfotecWfaJ*  [1903^  J.  F.  C(Lnnin£ham.  tfi^miM 
and  OS  F4afkt  (t^os^i  t^ul  Kolinmiui.  IM  Vki^ia  Nyan»  O  V«4>- 

KAWi  or  Kai^a,  a  tribe  of  North  American  IndiADs  ef 
Siounti  stock.  They  were  originally  an  offshoot  of  the  O&ag^^ 
Their  early  home  was  in  Missouri,  whence  they  were  driven  to 
Kansas  by  the  Dakolas.  They  were  moved  from  one  rcscrvaQoo 
tci  mnt^ther^  till  la  187^  they  were  Ktlled  in  Indian  Territory; 
they  have  since  stettdily  decreased,  and  now  number  wi'me  soo. 

KAWARDHA,  a  feudatory  state  of  India,  within  the  Central 
Fmvinc»;  area^  7qS  sq.  m.^  pop.  (tooi)^  57A7A,  showing  a 
decrease  of  J  7  7^  in  t  he  decade,  due  to  famine;  e&timated  revenue, 
£7000.  Half  tbe  state  conslstaof  hiU  and  foi^csL  The  resldeDce 
of  the  chief,  who  b  a  Raj  Gond^  b  at  Kawardka  (pop.  4773}, 
which  b  also  the  headquaxtei^  of  the  Kabirpanlhi  sect.  («ee 
K^ntR). 

KAY,  JOHN  (i743-iSjG)t  Scottish  caricaturist,  was  bom  near 
Dalkeith,  where  his  father  was  a  mason.  At  thirteen  he  wag 
apprenticed  to  a  barber,  whom  he  served  for  six  years.  He 
then  went  to  Edinburgh^  where  in  1771  he  obtained  the  freedom 
of  the  dty  by  Joining  tiie  corporation  of  buber-surgeonA.  Id 
17S5,  induced  by  the  favour  which  greeted  certain  attempls  of 
hb  to  etch  in  aqjUafortis^  be  took  down  hb  barber*!  pole  «nd 
opened  a  small  print  shop  in  Parliament  Square.  There  be 
conttfiued  to  flourijih,  painting  miniatures,  and  publtshtfig;  at 
ahorl  intervab  his  sketches  and  caricatures  of  local  celebdlics 
and  oddities,  who  abounded  at  that  period  in  Edmburgfa  aocicly. 
Ha  died  on  tbe  31  it  of  Fcbruaiy  iSii^. 

Kay'i  poetmiti  were  eotlectcd  by  Hugh  P^tisn  and  publinlied 
tirfder  the  title  A  imtj  of  mt^ifiai  pcrriraus  and  caruafurt  ^tiki^j^s 
hy  tkt  lait  Jokw  Kay,  witk  biffj^rapttKai  iktuhr-i  and  tiitutritiam 
antoLriti  (Edin.K  i  vols.  410,  t&yi:  bvo  ed.,  4  vob.,  1842;  new  410 
ed^*  with  additional  plates,  2  vols.,  1577),  fornUng*  unique  rc&oed 
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dt  the  Mckl  Itte  nd  pofiolu' liabits  <if  Edii|>ifsli  at  lt»  DM 
iacepoch. 

KAY»  JOSEPH  (1821-X878),  Englisb  economist,  was  bom  at 
Salford,  Lancashire,  on  the  17th  of  February  1821.  Educated 
privately  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  X84&  He  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  Salford  Hundred  court  of  record  in  x86a  and  In  1869  was 
ihade  a  queen's  counsel  He  Is  best  known  for  a  series-of  works 
on  the  sodal  condition  of  the  poor  in  France,  Switzeriand, 
Holland,  Germany  and  Aostiia,  the  materials  lor  which  he 
gathered  on  a  four  ytui*  tour  as  travelling  bachelor  of  his 
university.  They  were  Tke  EducoHon  of  tlu  Poer  in  Engfand 
end  Europe  (London,  1846);  Tke  Social  CondUum  of  the  People 
in  En^and  and  Europe  (London,  1850,  s  vols.);  Tke  Condition 
and  Education  of  Poor  Ckildren  in  Engtisk  and  in  German  Towns 
(Manchester,  1855).  He  was  also  the  author  of  Tke  Law  relating 
to  Skipmasters  and  Seamen  (London,  1875)  and  Free  Trade  in 
Land  (1879,  with  a  memoir).  He  died  at  Dorking,  Surrey,  on 
the  9th  of  ()ctober  1878. 

KAYAK,  or  Cayak,  an  Eskimo  word  for  a  fishing  boat.  In 
common  use  from  Greenland  to  Alaska.  It  has  been  erroneously 
derived  from  the  Arabic  caique,  supposed  to  have  been  applied 
to  the  native  boats  by  early  explorers.  The  boat  is  made  by 
covering  a  light  wooden  framework  with  seabkin.  A  hole  is 
pierced  in  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  boat,  and  the  kayaker  (also 
dressed  in  sealskin)  laces  himself  up  securely  when  seated  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  water.  The  kayak  is  propelled  Eke  a 
canoe  by  a  double-bladcd  paddle.  The  name  kayak  is  properly 
only  applied  to  the  boat  ined  by  an  Eskimo  man — that  used  by 
a  woman  is  called  an  umiak. 

KAYASTH.  the  writer  caste  of  Northern  India,  especially 
numerous  and  influential  in  Bengal  In  1901  their  total 
number  in  all  India  was  more  than  two  millions.  Their  claim 
to  be  Kshattriyas  who  have  taken  to  clerical  work  is  not  admitted 
by  the  Brahmans.  Under  Mahommedan  rule  they  learnt 
Persian,  and  filled  many  important  offices.  They  arc  now 
eager  students  of  English,  and  have  supplied  not  only  several 
Judges  to  the  high  court  but  also  the  first  Hindu  to  be  a  member 
of  the  governor-general's  council.  In  Bombay  their  place  is 
taken  by  the  Prabhus,  and  in  Assam  by  the  Kalitas  (Kolitas); 
ia  Southern  India  there  is  no  distinct  clerical  caste. 

KAYE,  SIR  JOHN  WILUAH  (1814-1876),  EngUsh  miUtary 
historian,  was  the  son  of  Charles  Kaye,  a  soUcilor,  and  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  the  Royal  Military  College,  Addiscombe. 
From  1833  to  1841  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Bengal  Anillcry, 
afterwards  spending  some  years  in  literary  pursuits  boih  In 
India  and  in  England.  In  1856  he  entered  the  civil  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  when  the  government  of  India 
was  transferred  to  the  British  crown  succeeded  John  Stuart 
Mill  as  secretary  of  the  political  and  secret  department  of  the 
India  office.  In  1871  he  was  made  a  R.C.S.I.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  24th  of  July  1876.  Kaye's  numerous  writings 
include  History  of  the  Sepoy  War  in  India  (London,  1S64-1876), 
which  was  revised  and  continued  by  Colonel  0.  B.  Malleson  and 
pubh'sbed  in  six  volumes  in  1888-1880;  History  of  the  War  in 
Afgkanistan  (London,  1851),  republished  in  1858  and  1874; 
Administration  of  the  East  India  Company  (London,  1853);  The 
Life  and  Correspondence  ofCkarles,  Lord  Metcalfe  (London,  1 854} ; 
The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Henry  St  George  Tucker  (London, 
1854);  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  (London, 
1856);  Christianity  in  India  (London,  1859);  Liva  of  Indian 
Officers  (London,  1867);  and  two  novels.  Peregrine  Pullney  and 
Long  engagements.  He  also  edited  several  works  deaUng  with 
Indian  affairs;  wrote  Essays  of  an  Optimist  (London,  1870);  and 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodicals. 

KAYSBR,  FRIEDRICH  HBINRICH  EHANITEL  (1845-  ). 
German  geologist  and  paleontologist,  was  bom  at  Kdnigsbcrg, 
on  the  26th  of  March  1845.  He  was  educated  at  Berlin  where  be 
took  his  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1870.  In  1882  he  became  professor 
of  geology  in  the  university  at  Marburg.  He  investigated 
fossils  of  various  ages  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  more 
especially  from  the  Palaeozoic  formations,  including  those  of 


S#iith  Africa,  the  Polar  legiow,  and  notably  the  Devonian 
lossils  of  Germany,  Bohemia  and  other  paru  of  Europe. 

Among  his  separate  works  arc  Lehrbuch  der  Ceologie  (2  vols.,  it.), 
Ceotogisrhe  Formattonskunde  1891  (2nd  ed.,  1902).  and  i.  Allgemeine 
Geologic  (1893),  wcA.  ii.  (the  volume  first  issued)  was  translated  and 
edited  by  P,  Lake.  1803.  under  the  title  Textbook  oi  Comparatiee 
Geology,  Another  work  is  Beitrdgc  tur  Keuntniss  der  Fauna  der 
Siegenschen  Grauwacke  (1892). 

KAY-SHUTTLBWORTH,  SIR  JAMBS  PHILUPS,  Babt. 
(1804-1877),  English  politician  and  oducatioDahst,  was  bom  at 
Rochdale^  Lancashire,  on  the  20th  of  July  1804,  the  son  of 
Robert  Kay.  At  first  engaged  in  a  Rochdale  bank,  in  1824  he 
became  a  medical  student  at  Edinburgh  University.  Settling 
in  Manchester  about  1827,  he  worked  for  the  Ancoats  and 
Ardwick  Dispensary,  and  the  experience  which  he  thus  gained 
of  the  conditions  of  the  poor  in  the  Lancashire  factory  districts, 
together  with  his  interest  in  economic  sdence,  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment In  183  s  as  poor  law  commissioner  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
and  later  in  the  London  districts.  In  1839  he  was  appointed 
first  secretary  of  the  committee  formed  by  the  Privy  Council 
to  administer  the  Government  grant  for  the  public  education 
in  Great  Britain.  He  is  remembered  as  having  founded  at 
Battersea,  London,  ki  conjunction  with  £.  Carleton  Tufnell,  the 
first  training  college  for  school  teachers  (1839-1840);  and  the 
S3rstem  of  national  school  education  of  the  present  day,  with  its 
public  inspection,  trained  teachers  and  its  support  by  state  as 
wen  as  local  funds,  is  largely  due  to  his  initiative.  In  1842  he 
married  Lady  Janet  Shuttleworth,  assuming  by  royal  licence  his 
bride's  name  and  arms.  A  breakdown  in  his  health  led  him  to 
resign  hto  post  on  the  committee  in  1849,  but  subsequent 
recovery  enabled  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  working  of 
the  central  relief  committee  instituted  under  Lord  Derby, 
during  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine  of  i86r-i865.  He  was 
create<i  a  baronet  in  1849.  Until  the  end  of  his  life  he  interested 
hin»elf  in  the  movements  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Lancashire, 
and  the  progrd»  of  education.  He  died  in  London  on  the  26th 
of  May  r877.  His  Pkysiology,  Pathology  and  Treatment  of 
Aspkyxia  became  a  standard  textbook,  and  he  also  wrote 
numerous  papers  on  public  education. 

His  son,  Sir  Ughtred  James  Kay-Shuttleworth  (b.  1844), 
became  a  well-known  Liberal  politician,  sitting  in  parliament 
for  Hastings  from  1869  to  1880  and  for  the  Clitheroe  division  of 
Lancashire  from  1885  till  1902,  when  he  was  created  Baron 
Shuttleworth.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster 
in  1886,  and  secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  1892-1895. 

KAZALA,  or  Kazaiinsk,  a  fort  and  town  in  the  Russian 
province  of  Syr-darya  in  West  Turkestan,  at  the  point  where 
the  Kazab  River  falls  into  the  S3rr-darya,  about  50  m,  from  its 
mouth  in  Lake  Aral,  in  45"  45^  N.  and  62"  7'  E.,  "  at  the  junc- 
tion," to  quote  Schuyler,  "  of  all  the  trade  routes  in  Central 
Asia,  as  the  road  from  Orenburg  meets  here  with  the  Khiva, 
Bokhara  and  Tashkent  roads."  Besides  carrying  on  an  active 
trade  with  the  Kirghiz  of  the  surrounding  country,  it  is  of 
growing  importance  in  the  general  current  of  commerce.  Pop. 
(1897),  7600.  The  floods  in  the  river  make  it  an  island  in 
spring;  in  summer  it  is  parched  by  the  sun  and  hot  winds,  and 
hardly  a  tree  can  be  got  to  grow.  The  streets  are  wide,  but  the 
houses,  as  well  as  the  fairly  strong  fort,  are  built  of  mud  bncks. 

KkZkk,  a  government  of  middle  Russia,  surrounded  by  the 
governments  of  Vyatka,  Ufa,  Samara,  Simbirsk, .  Nizhniy- 
Novgorod  and  Kostroma.  Area  24,601  sq.  m.  It  belongs  to 
the  basins  of  the  Volga  and  its  tributary  the  Kama,  and  by  these 
streams  the  government  is  divided  into  three  regions;  the  first, 
to  the  right  of  the  main  river,  is  traversed  by  deep  ravines 
sloping  to  the  north-east,  towards  the  Volga,  and  by  two  ranges 
of  hills,  one  of  which  (300  to  500  ft.)  skins  the  river;  the  second 
region,  between  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga  and  the  lefl  hank  of 
the  Kama,  is  an  open  steppe;  and  the  third,  between  the  left 
bank  of  the  Volga  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Kama,  resembles  in 
its  eastern  part  the  first  region,  and  in  its  western  pan  is  covered 
with  forest.  Marls,  limestones  and  sandstones,  of  Permian  or 
Triassic  age,  are  the  principal  rocks;  the  Jurassic  formation 
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appean  ih  ft  iman  part  of  tbe  Tctyftiki  disuict  in  tbe  lotttht  tad 
Tertiary  rocks  stretch  along  the  left  baak  of  the  Volga.  Mineral 
springs  (iron,  sulphur  and  petroleum)  exist  in  several  places. 
The  Volga  is  navigable  throughout  its  course  of  200  m.  through 
Kazan,  as  well  as  the  Kama  (i  20  m.) ;  and  the  Vyatka,  Kasanka, 
Rutka,  Tsivyl,  Greater  Kokshaga,  liet,  Vetluga  and  Mesha,  are 
not  without  value  as  waterways.  About  four  htmdred  small 
lakes  are  enumerated  within  the  government;  the  upper  and 
lower  Kaban  supp^  the  dty  of  Kazaft  with  water. 

The  climate  is  severe,  the  annual  n>ean  temperature  being 
37*8°  F.  The  rainfall  amounts  to  16  in.  Agriculture  is  the 
chief  occupation,  and  8a  %  of  the  population  are  peasants.  Out 
of  7,673,<k)0  acres  of  arable  land,  4,516,500  are  under  crops — 
chiefly  rye  and  oats,  with  some  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat, 
lentils,  flax,  hemp  and  potatoes.  But  there  generally  results 
great  scarcity,  and  even  faoune,  in  bad  years.  Live  stock  are 
numerous.  Forests  cover  35%  of  the  total  area.  Bee-keeping 
is  an  important  industry.  Factories  employ  about  10,000 
persons  and  include  flour-mills,  distilleries,  factories  for  soap, 
candles  and  tallow,  and  tanneries.  A  great  variety  of  petty 
trades,  especially  those  connected  with  wood,  aie  carried  on  in 
the  villages,  partly  for  export.  The  fairs  are  well  attended. 
There  is  considerable  shipping  on  the  Volga,  Kama,  Vyatka  and 
their  tributaries.  Kazaft  is  divided  into  twelve  districts.  The 
chief  town  is  Kazaft  iq.v.).  The  district  capitals,  with  their 
populations  in  1897  are:  Cheboksary  (4568),  Chistopol  (20,161), 
Kocmodemyansk  (5213),  Laishev  (5439)1  Mamadyzh  (42x3), 
Spask  (2779),  Svi}razhsk  (2363),  Tctyushi  (4754)1  Tsarevolu^- 
shaisk  (1654),  Tsivylsk  (2337)  and  Yadrin  (2467).  Population 
(1879),  1,872,437;  (1897).  2,190,185,  of  whom  1,113,55s  were 
women,  and  176,396  lived  in  towns.  The  ^timated  population 
in  1906  was  2,504,400.  It  consists  principally  of  Russians 
and  Tatars,  with  a  variety  of  Finno-Turkish  tribes:  Chuvashcs, 
Chereroisses,  Mordvinians,  Votyaks,  Meschcryaks,  and  some 
Jews  and  Poles.  The  Russians  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church  or  are  Nonconfonxusts;  the  Tatars  are  Mussulmans ;  and 
the  Finno-Turkish  tribes  are  either  pagans  or  belong  officially  to 
the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  the  respective  proportions  beii^ 
(in  1897):  Orthodox  Greek,  69*4%  of  the  whole;  Noncon- 
formists, I  %;  Mussulmans,  288%.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Be.) 

KAZAA  (called  by  the  Cheremisses  Ozon)^  a  town  of  eastern 
Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  situated 
in  55**  48'  N.  and  49°  26"  £.,  on  the  river  Kazanka,  3  m.  from  the 
Volga,  which  however  reaches  the  city  when  it  overflows  its 
banks  every  spring.  Kazaft  lies  650  m.  £.  from  Moscow  by  rail 
and  a53  £.  of  Nizhniy-Novgorod  by  the  Volga.  Pop.  (1883), 
140,726;  (1900),  143,707,  all  Russians  except  for  some  20,000 
Tatars.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  city  is  the  kreml  or 
citadel,  founded  in  1437,  which  crowns  a  low  hill  on  the  N.W. 
Within  its  wall,  capped  with  five  towers,  it  contains  several 
churches,  amongst  them  the  cathedral  of  the  Annunciation, 
founded  in  1 562  by  Gury,  the  first  archbishop  of  Kazaft,  Kazaft 
being  an  archicpiscopal  sec  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church. 
Other  buildings  in  the  kreml  are  a  magnificent  monastery,  built 
in  1556;  an  arsenal;  the  modem  castle  in  which  the  governor 
resides;  and  the  red  brick  Suyumbeka  tower,  246  ft.  high,  which 
is  an  object  of  great  veneration  to  the  Tatars  as  the  reputed 
burial-place  of  one  of  their  saints.  A  little  £.  of  the  kreml  is 
the  Bogorodilski  convent,  built  in  1579  for  the  reception  of  the 
Black  Virgin  of  Kazaft,  a  miracle-working  image  transferred  to 
Moscow  in  161 2,  and  in  St  Petersburg  since  1710.  Kazaft  is  the 
intellectual  capital  of  eastern  Russia,  and  an  important  seat  of 
Oriental  scholarship.  Its  university,  founded  in  1804,  is  attended 
by  nearly  1000  students.  Attached  to  it  are  an  excellent 
library  of  220,000  vols.,  an  astronomical  observatory,  a  botanical 
garden  and  various  museums.  The  ecclesiastical  academy, 
founded  in  1846,  contains  the  old  library  of  the  Solovelsk 
(Solovki)  monastery,  which  is  of  importance  for  the  history  of 
Russian  religious  sects.  The  city  is  adorned  with  bronze 
statues  of  Tsar  Alexander  II ,  set  up  facing  the  kreml  in  1895, 
and  of  the  poet  G.  R.  Derzhavin  (1743-1816);  also  with  a 
monument  commemorating  the  capture  of  Kazaft  by  Ivan  the 


Ternble.  The  isentnl  pattt  of  tbe  tatjr  coaiiii  prlttdpiOjr  «f 
small  one-storeyed  houses,  surrounded  by  gardens,  ftod  are 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Russians,  while  some  90,000  T^Urs  dwcU 
in  the  suburbs.  Kazaft  is,  further,  the  intellectual  centre  of 
the  Russian  Mahommedans,  who  have  here  their  more  impottant 
schools  and  their  printing-presses.  Between  the  city  and  the 
Volga  is  the  Admiralty  suburb,  where  Peter  the  Great  had  his 
Caspian  .fleet  built  for  his  campaigns  against  Persia.  The  more 
important  manufactures  arc  leather  goods,  soap,  wax  candles, 
sacred  images,  cloth,  cottons,  spiriu  And  bells.  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  with  eastern  Russia,  and  with  Turkestan  and 
Persia.  Previous  to  the  X3th  century,  the  present  government 
of  Kazaft  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Bulgarians,  the  ruins 
of  whose  ancient  capital,  Bolgarior  Bolgary,  lie  60  m.  S.  of  Kazaft. 
The  dty  of  Kazaft  itself  stooid,  down  to  the  13th  century,  ^o  m. 
to  the  N.E.,  where  traces  of  it  can  still  be  seen.  In  1438  Ulogfa 
Mahommed  (or  Ulu  Makhmet),  khan  of  the  Golden  Horde  of 
the  Mongols,  founded,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Bulgarian  state,  the 
kingdom  of  Kazaft,  which  in  its  turn  was  destroyed  by  Ivan  the 
Terrible  of  Russia  in  1552  and  iu  territory  annexed  to  Russa. 
In  1774  the  city  was  laid  waste  by  the  rebel  Pugachev.  It  has 
suffered  rq>eatedly  from  fires,  especially  in  181 5  and  1825.  The 
Kazaft  Tatars,  from  having  lived  so  long  amongst  Russians  and 
Finnish  tribes,  have  lost  a  good  many  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  their  Tatar  (Mongol)  ancestry,  and  bear  i>ow  the 
sump  of  a  distinct  ethnograpUc  type,  lliey  are  found  also  im 
the  neighbouring  governments  of  Vyatka,  Ufa,  Orenburg, 
Samara,  Saratov,  Simbirsk,  Tambov  and  Niz)iniy-Novgorod. 
They  are  intelligent  «nd  enterprising,  and  are  eitgaged  prind- 
pally  in  trade. 

See  Pineghia's  KtaaM  Old  a%i  New  (tn  Russian);  Vtfy^vdmnt- 

Zeraov'tKasimov  Tsars  (t  voU..St  Petersburg,  1863-1 866)  :2arin«ky's 
SheUhes  of  Old  Kasah  (Kazaft,  1877) ;  Trofimov's  Siege  of  KasoU  at 
1552  (Kazaft,  1890);  Firsov's  books  on  the  hbtory  of  the  native 
population  (Kazafi,  1864  and  1869);  and  Shpilevski.  00  the  antiqui- 
ties of  the  town  and  aovemnient.  in  Inestut  i  Zapiski  of  the  Kaxai 
University  (1877)-  A  bibliography  of  the  Orieaul  books  published 
in  the  city  is  printed  in  BuJUtUs  of  the  St  Petersburg  Academy 
(1S67).  Compare  also  L.  Leecr's  "  Kazaft  et  les  tartam."  in  BM, 
Vim.  de  Genht  (1874).  (P.  A.  K. ;  J,  T.  Bb.) 

KJLZERON,  a  district  and  town  of  the  province  of  Pars  in 
Persia.  The  district  is  situated  between  Shiraz  and  Bushlre. 
In  its  centre  is  the  KflzcrOn  Valley  with  a  direction  N.W.  to 
S.E.,  a  fertile  plain  30  m.  long  and  7  to  8  m.  broad,  bounded  S.E. 
by  the  ParishSn  Lake  (8  m.  long,  3  m.  broad)  N.W,  by  the 
Boshavir  River,  with  the  ruins  of  the  old  dty  of  Beh-Shahpor 
(Besh&ver,  BoshSvir,  also,  short,  ShapQr)  and  Sassanian  bas- 
reliefs  on  its  banks.  There  also,  in  a  cave,  is  a  statue  of  Shapur. 
The  remainder  of  the  district  Is  mostly  hilly  country  intersected 
by  numerous  streams,  plains  and  hills  being  covered  with 
zizyphus,  wild  almond  and  oak.  The  district  is  divided  into 
two  divisions:  town  and  villages,  the  latter  being  called  Kuh  i 
Marrch  and  a^in  subdivided  into  (i)  Pusht  1  Kuh;  (2)  YarrQk; 
(3)  Shaken.  It  has  forty-six  villages  and  a  population  of  about 
15,000,  it  produces  rice  of  excellent  quality,  cotton,  tobacco  and 
opium,  but  very  little  corn,  and  bread  made  of  the  flour  of  acorns 
is  a  staple  of  food  in  many  villages.    Wild  almonds  are  exported. 

Kfizertln,  the  chief  place  of  the  district,  is  an  tm walled  town 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  central  plain,  in  29*  37'  N  ,  51*  43'  E. 
at  an  elevation  of  2S00  ft.,  70  ro.  from  Shiraz,  and  96  m.  from 
Bushire.  It  has  a  population  of  about  8000,  and  is  divided 
into  four  quarters  separated  by  open  spaces.  Adjoining  it  on 
the  W.  is  the  famous  Nazar  garden,  with  noble  avenues  of  orange 
trees  planted  by  a  former  governor,  Hajji  Ali  Kuli  Khan,  in 
1 767.  A  couple  of  miles  N.  of  the  dty  behind  a  low  range  ol 
hills  are  the  imposing  ruins  of  a  marble  building  said  to  stand 
over  the  grave  of  Sheik  Amin  ed  din  Mahommed  b.  Zia  cd 
din  Mas*Qd,  who  died  a  h  740  (a.d.  1339).  S.E.  of  the  city 
on  a  hugh  mound  are  ruins  of  buildings  with  underground 
chambers,  popularly  known  as  Ral'eh  i  Gabr,  "castle  of  the 
firc-worshfppers." 

KAZINCZY,  FBRBKCZ  (175^1831),  Hungarian  author,  tb« 
most  indefatigable  agent  in  the  regeneration  of  the  Magyar 
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Uiigaace  And  litentare  at  tfte  end  of  the  i6t1i  ajid  bcKiiming  of 
the  19th  centory,  was  born  on  the  ayth  of  October  1759,  at 
£r-ScmIyte»  in  the  county  of  BOiar,  Hungajy«  He  studied  law 
at  Kassa  and  Eperies,  and  in  Pest,  where  he  also  obuiaed  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  French  and  German  literature,  and  made 
the  acqutfinUnce  of  Gideon  Rlday,  who  allowed  him  the  use  of 
his  itbrary.  In  z  784  Kazinczy  became  subnotaiy  for  the  eounty 
of  Abailij;  and  in  1786  he  was  nominated  inspector  of  schools  at 
Kassa.  There  he  began  to  devote  himself  to  the  testoiation  of 
the  Magyar  language  and  hteratuxe  by  translations  from  classical 
foreign  works,  and  by  the  augmenUtion  of  the  native  vocabuUry 
from  ancient  Magyar  sources.  In  1788,  with  the  assistance  of 
Bar6(i  S£ab6  and  John  Bacs&nyi,  he  started  at  Kassa  the  first 
Magyar  literary  magazine,  Magyar  Mitseum;  the  OrpheuSt  which 
succeeded  it  in  1790,  was  his  own  creation.  Although,  uppn 
the  accession  of  Leopold  II.,  Kazinczy,  as  a  non-Catholic,  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  post  at  Kassa,  his  literary  activity  in  no 
way  decreased.  He  not  only  assisted  Gideon  R&day  in  the 
establishment  and  dfrectionof  the  first  Magyar  dramatic  society, 
but  enriched  the  repertoire  with  several  translations  from  foreign 
authors.  His  Hamlet i  which  first  appeared  at  Kassa  in  1790,  is 
a  rendering  from  the  German  version  of  Schrdder.  Implicated 
iti  the  democratic  conspiracy  of  the  abbot  Martinovics,  Kazinczy 
was  arrested  on  the  X4th  of  December  1794,  and  condemned  to 
death;  but  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  imprisonment.  He 
Was  released  in  1801,  and  shortly  afterwards  married  Sophia 
T6r6k,  daughter  of  his  former  patron,  and  retired  to  his  small 
estate  at  Sz^phalora  or  "  FairhiD,"  near  Sdtor-Ujhely,  in  the 
county  of  Zempl6n.  In  1828  he  took  an  active  part  in  tlje 
conferences  held  for  the  establishment  of  the  Hungarian  academy 
in  the  historical  section  of  which  he  became  the  first  correspond- 
ing member.  He  died  of  Asiatic  cholera,  at  Sz^phalom,  on  the 
jjnd  of  August  1 83 1. 

Kazinczy.  althouffh  possessing  great  beauty  of  style,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  powenul  and  origioal  thinker;  his  fame  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  felicity  of  his  translations  from  the  masterpieces  of  Leasing, 
Goethe,  Wiekind.  Klojpstock,  Ossian,  La  Rochefoucaald,  Marhiontel, 
Moli^re,  Metastasio.  dhakespeart,  Sterne.  Cicero.  Sallost.  Anacreon, 
and  many  others.  He  also  edited  the  works  of  Bar6czy  (Pest.  i8iz. 
8  vols.)  and  of  the  poet  Zrinyi  (1817.  2  vols.),  and  the  poems  of 
Dayka  (1813,  3  vols.)  and  oT  John  Kis,  (t8i«^,  3  vols.).  A  collective 
edition  of  his  works  {SUp  Literature),  consistmg  for  the  most  part  of 
translations;  was  published  at  Pest,  t8iji-i8i6,  in  9  vols.  His  origi- 
nal protections  (Eredeti  Mukdi),  ^r^iy  made  up  of  letters,  were 
edited  by  Joseph  Bajza  and  Francis  Toldy  at  Pest,  1836-1845,  m 
$  vols.    Editions  of  his  poems  appeared  in  1858  and  in  1863. 

KAZVIN,  a  province  and  town  of  Persia.  The  province  Is 
situated  N.W.  of  Teheran  and  S.  of  Gtlan.  Oa  the  W.  it  is 
bounded  by  Khamseh.  It  pays  a  yearly  revenue  of  about 
£22,000,  and  contains  many  rich  villages  which  produce  much 
grain  and  fruit,  great  quantities  of  the  latter  being  dried  and 
ftzported. 

Kazvin,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  at  an  elevation 
of  4165  it,,  fn  36°  15'  N.  aad  50**  E.,  and  9a  m.  by  road  from 
Teheran.  The  city  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  4th 
oentuiy  by  the  Sassanian  king  Shap>ur  II  (309«379).  It  has  been 
repeatedly  damaged  by  earthquakes.  Many  of  its  streets  and 
most  of  the  magnificent  buikitBgs  seen  there  by  Chardin  in  1674 
and  othtr  travellere  during  the  17th  century  are  in  ruins.  The 
inost  icm&rkable  remains  are  the  palace  of  the  Sa£awid  shahs  and 
the  mosque  with  its  large  blue  dome.  In  the  x6th  century  Shah 
^ahouisp  I.  (1524^1576)  made  Kazvin  his  capital,  and  it  re- 
mained so  till  Shah  Abbas  L  (x  587-1629)  traAsferred  the  seat 
of  government  to  Isfahin.  The  town  still  bears  the  title  Dar  es 
Salteneh,  "  the  seat  of  government."  Kazvin  has  many  baths 
and  cisterns  fed  by  underground  canals.  The  83rstem  of  irriga< 
tion  formerly  carried  on  by  these  canals  rendered  the  plain  of 
Kazvin  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  in  Peisia;  noir  most  of  the 
canals  are  choked  up.  The  city  has  a  population  of  about 
SOtOoo  and  a  thriving  transit  trade,  particuhir^  since  1899  whm 
the  carriage  road  between  Resht  and  Tebcran  with  Kazvin  as  a 
balf^way  stage  w^  opened  under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian 
*'  £nzeU-Tel}ciao  Road  Company*"    Creai  quantities  of  rice. 


fish  and  ailfc  are  brougbt  to  It  frtati  Oilio  for  diitriboCion'  in 
Persia  and  escport  to  Tockey. 

KSAM4  IDIIUIfD  (1787-0853),  was  bom  in  London  on  the 
17th  of  lfaiofa>  1787,  His  faUicr  ?ras  probscUy  Edmund  Keani 
an  arehjtect's  clerk;  and  his  mother  was  an  actiess,  Ailn  Carey» 
gtandniaugfater  of  Hemy  Carey.  When  in  his  fourth  year 
Kcan  made  his  first  appetranoe  on  the  stage  as  Cupid  in  Novene's 
ballet  of  CynMft.  As  a  child  his  vivacity  and  devcniicas,  and 
his  ready  affection  for  those  who  treated  him  with  kindness, 
made  him  a  universal  favourite,  but  the  harsh  circumstances 
of  his  lot,  and  the  want  of  proper  restraint,  while  they  developed 
strong  setf-rehaooe,  fostered  wayvrard  Undendes.  About  1794 
a  few  benevolent  pctsons  provided  the  means  of  sending  him  to 
school,  where  he  mastered  his  tasks  with  remarkable  case  and 
rapSdity;  but  finding  the  restraint  intolerable,  he  shipped  as  a 
cabin  boy  at  Portsmouth.  Discovering  that  be  had  only  escaped 
to  a  more  rigorous  bonda^,  he  counterfeited  both  deafness  and 
lameness  with  a  histrionic  mastery  which  deceived  even  the 
physicians  at  Madeira.  On  his  return  to  England  he  sought  the 
protection  of  his  unde  Moses  Keen,  mimic,  ventriloquist  and 
general  entertainer,  who,  besides  continuing  bis  pantomimk 
studies,  introduced  him  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare.  At  the 
same  time  Miss  Tidswell,  an  actress  who  had  been  specially  kind 
to  him  from  infancy,  taught  him  the  principles  of  acting.  On 
the  death  <4  his  uncle  he  was  taken  charge  of  by  Miss  Tidswell, 
and  under  her  direction  he  began  tbe  systematic  study  of  the 
principal  Shakespearian  characters,  displaying  the  pecuh'ar 
originality  of  his  genitia  by  interpretations  entirely  different 
from  those  of  Kemble.  His  talents  snd  ihteresting  countenance 
induced  a  Mrs  Clarke  to  adopt  him,  but  the  slight  of  a  visitor  so 
wounded  his  pride  that  he  suddenly  left  her  house  and  went  back 
to  his  old  stirroundings.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  obtained  an 
engagement  to  play  leading  characten  for  twenty  nights  in 
York  Theatre,  appearing  as  Hamlet,  Hastings  and  Cato.  Shortly 
afterwards,  while  he  was  in  the  strolling  troupe  belonging  to 
Richardson's  show,  the  rumour  of  bis  abilities  reached  George 
III.,  who  commanded  him  to  recite  at  Windsor.  He  subse- 
quently joined  Saunders's  drcns,  where  in  the  performance  of  an 
equestrian  feat  he  fell  and  broke  bis  legs— the  acddent  leaving 
traces  of  swelling  in  his  insteps  throughout  his  life.  About 
this  time  he  picked  up  music  from  Charles  Indedon,  dancing 
from  D'Egville,  and  feodng  from  Angelo.  In  1807  he  pUyed 
leading  parts  In  the  Bdfast  theatre  with  Mrs  Siddons,  who  began 
by  calling  him  "  a  horrid  little  man  '*  and  on  further  experience 
of  his  ability  said  that  he  ''.  played  very,  very  well,"  but  that 
"  there  was  too  little  of  him  to  make  a  great  actor.'*  An  engage-, 
ment  in  1808  to  play  leading  chatacters  in  Beveriey's  provincial 
troupe  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  dose  by  his  marriage 
(July  17)  with  Miss  Mary  Chambers  of  Waterford,  the  leading 
actress^  For  several  years  his  prospects  were  very  gloomy,  but 
fn  1814  the  committee  of  Druty  Lane  theatre,  the  fortunes  of 
which  were  th^n  so  low  that  bankruptcy  seemed  inevitable, 
resolved  to  give  him  a  chance  among  the  ''  experiments  "  they 
were  making  to  win  a  return  of  popularity.  When  the  expecta- 
tion of  his  first  appearance  in  London  was  close  upon  him  be  was 
so  feverish  that  he  exclaimed  **  If  I  succeed  I  shall  go  mad." 
His  opening  at  Drmy  Lane  on  the  36th  oi  January  1814  as  Sh}^- 
lock  roused  the  audience  to  almost  uncontrollable  enthusiasm. 
Successive  appearances  in  Richard  III.,  Hamlet,  Othello,  Mac- 
beth and  Lear  served  to  demonstrate  his  complete  mastery  of 
the  whole  range  of  tragic  emotion.  His  triumph  was  so  great 
that  he  himsdf  said  on  one  occasion, "  I  could  not  fed  the  stage 
under  me.*'  On  the  39th  of  November  1820  Keen  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  New  York  as  Richard  III.  The  success  of  his 
visit  to  America  was  unequivocal,  although  he  fefl  into  a  vexa- 
tious dispute  with  the  press.  On  the  4th  of  June  x8ax  he 
returned  to  England. 

*■  This  date  is  apparently  settled  by  a  letter  from  Keen  in  i8a9, 
to  Dr  Gibson  (see  Rothesay  Express  for  the  zBtk  of  June  189^, 
where  the  letter  is  printed  and  vouched  for),  inviting  him  to  dinner 
on  the  17th  of  March  to  celebrate  Kean's  birthday;  various  other 
dates  have  been  given  in  books  of  reference,  the  4rh  of  November 
having  been  formerly  accepted  by  this  Encyclopaedia. 
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Probably  bb  irrtgukr  hibiu  vrtn  prejadtdal  to  tbe  refittement 
of  his  taste,  and  latterly  they  tended  to  ezaggeiate  bis  special 
defects  and  mannerisiiis.  Tbe  adverse  dedsioo  in  tbe  divorce 
case  of  Cox  9.  Ke&ii  on  tbe  17  tb  of  January  1825  caused  bis  wife 
to  leave  him,  and  aroused  against  him  such  bitter  feeling,  shown 
by  the  alnoost  riotous  conduct  of  the  audiences  before  whith  be 
appeared  about  this  time,  as  nearly  to  compel  him  to  retire  per* 
manently  into  private  life.  A  second  visit  to  America  in  1S25 
was  largely  a  repetition  of  the  persecution  which,  in  the  kiame  of 
morality,  be  had  suffered  in  England.  Some  cities  showed  him 
a  spirit  of  charity;  many  audiences  submitted  him  u>  tbe  grossest 
insults  and  endangered  his  life  by  the  violence  of  their  disapproval. 
In  Quebec  he  was  much  impressed  with  the  kindness  oif  some 
Huron  Indians  who  attended  his  performances,  and  be  wzs  tamAc 
chief  of  the  tribe,  receiving  the  name  Alanicnouidet.  Kean's  last 
appearance  in  New  York  was  on  the  5th  of  December  1626  in 
Richard  III.,  the  r6le  in  which  he  was  bnt  seen  in  Amenca.  He 
returned  to  England  and  was  ultimately  received  with  all  the  old 
favour,  but  the  contest  had  made  him  so  dependent  on  the  use  of 
stimulants  that  the  gradual  deterioration  of  bis  gifta  was  inevit- 
able. Still,  even  in  their  decay  his  great  powets  triumphed  during 
the  moments  of  his  inspiraUon  over  the  absolute  wnck  of  his 
physical  faculties,  and  compelled  admiration  after  his  gait  bad 
degenerated  into  a  weak  hobble,  and  tbe  lightning  briUiancy  of  his 
eyes  had  become  dull  and  bloodsboti  and  tbe  tones  of  his  matcht 
less  voice  marred  by  rough  and  grating  hoarseness,  His  appear- 
ance in  Parb  was  a  failure  owing  to  a  fit  of  drunkenness.  Hb 
last  appearance  on  the  stage  was  at  Coveat  Garden,  on  tbe  2Stb 
of  March  1833  when  he  played  Othello  to  the  lago  of  hb  son 
Charles.  At  the  words  "  Villain,  be  sure,"  in  scene  3  of  act  iii., 
he  suddenly  broke  down,  and  crying  in  a  faltering  voice  "  O 
God,  I  am  dying.  Speak  to  them.  Charles,"  fell  insensible  into 
bis  son's  arms.  He  died  at  Richmond  on  tbe  xstb  of  May 
1833. 

It  was  in  tbe  impersonation  of  tbe  great  creations  of  Shake- 
speare's genius  that  the  varied  beauty  vid  grandeur  of  tbe  acting 
of  Kean  were  displayed  in  their  highest  form,  although  probably 
bbmost  powerful  character  was  Sir  Gikai  Overneachin  Masiinger's 
A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debtt,  tbe  effea  of  hb  first  impersonation 
of  which  was  sucb  that  the  pit  rose  €H  fpiour,  and  even  the  actors 
and  actresse*  themselves  were  overcome  by  the  terrific  dramatic 
Illusion.  Hb  only  personal  dbadvantage  as  an  actor  was  his 
small  statute.  Hb  countenance  was  strikingly  interesting  and 
unusually  mobile;  he  had  a  matchless  command  of  facial  expres- 
sion; his  fine  eyes  scintillated  with  the  slightest  shades  of  emo- 
.  tion  and  thought;  hb  voice,  though  weak  and  harsh  in  tbe  upper 
regbter,  possosed  in  its  k)wer  range  tones  of  penetrating  and 
resbtless  power,  and  a  thrilling  sweetness  like  the  witchery  of  the 
finest  music;  above  all,  in  the  grander  moments  of  bb  passion, 
bb  intellect  and  soul  seemed  to  rise*  beyond  material  banters 
and  to  glorify  physical  defects  with  their  own  greatness.  Kean 
specially  excelled  as  the  exponent  of  paasioo.  In  Oibello,  lago, 
Shylock  and  Richard  III.,  characters  utterly  different  from  each 
other,  but  in  which  the  predominant  element  b  some  foim  ol 
passion,  his  identification  with  tbe  personality,  as  be  bad  con- 
ceived it,  was  as  nearly  as  possible  perfect,  and  each  isolated 
phase  and  aspect  of  the  plot  was  elaborated  with  the  minutest 
attention  to  dct&ib,  and  yet  with  an  absolute  subordination  of 
these  to  the  dbtinct  individuality  he  was  endeavouring  to  portray. 
Coleridge  said,  "  Seeing  him  act  was  like  reading  Shakespeare 
by  flashes  of  lightning."  If  the  range  of  character  in  which 
Kean  attained  supremo  excellence  was  narrow,  no  one  except 
Garrick  has  been  so  successful  In  so  many  great  impersonations. 
Unlike  Garrick,  he  had  no  true  talent  fbr  comedy,  but  in  tbe  ex- 
pression of  biting  and  saturnine  wit,  of  grim  and  ^lostly  gaiety, 
he  was  unsurpassed.  Hb  eccentricities  at  the  height  of  his  fame, 
were  numerous.  Sometimes  he  would  ride  leckleasly  on  his  horse , 
Shylock  throughout  the  night.  He  was  presented  with  a  Ume 
lion  with  which  he  might  be  found  playing  in  his  drawing-room. 
The  prizefighters  Mendoza  and  Richmond  the  Black  were  among 
bb  visitors.  Grattan  was  hb  devoted  friend.  In  bb  earlier  days 
Talma  said  of  bim» "  He  b  a  magnificent  uncut  gem;  polbh  and 


round  him  «ff  and  he  wffl  be  a  perfect  tragedian.**  Mtocidy, 
who  was  much  impressed  by  Kean's  Richard  III«  and  met  tbe 
actor  at  supper,  speaks  of  hb  *'  unassuming  manner  .  .  .  par- 
Uking  in  some  degree  of  shyness  "  and  of  the  "  touching  grace  ** 
of  his  singing.  Kean's  delivery  of  tbe  three  words  '*  I  answer— 
NOl "  in  the  part  of  Sir  Edward  Mortimer  in  The  Iton  Cfaal, 
cast  Macready  into  an  abyss  of  despair  at  rivalling  him  in  thb 
r61e..  So  ftUl  of  dramatic  interest  b  tbe  life  of  Edmund  Kean 
that  it  formed  the  subject  for  a  pby  by  the  elder  Dumas,  entitled 
Keanoniisardrt  cl  giMie,  in  which  Frederick-Lemaltre  achieved 
one  of  his  greatest  triumphs. 
See  Francb  Phippen,  Autktnik  Memoirs  ef  Edmund  Kean  (1814); 


Stirting,  Oid  Drury  Lane  (1887). 

Hbson,  Charles  John  Ream  (1811-1868),  wasbom  at  Water- 
ford,  Ireland,  on  the  iStb  of  January  1811.  After  pi^iaratory 
education  at  Worplcsdon  and  at  Creenford,  near  Harrow,  he  was 
sent  to  Eton  College,  where  he  remained  three  years.  In  1827 
he  was  offered  a  cadetship  in  the  East  India  Company's  service, 
which  be  was  prepared  to  accept  if  hb  father  would  settle  an 
income  of  j£4«>  on  bis  mother.  The  elder  Kean  refused  to  do 
this,  and  hb  son  determined  to  become  an  actw.  He  made  bb 
first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  on  the  ist  of  October  1827  as 
Norval  in  Home's  Dou§las,  but  hb  continued  failure  to  achieve 
popularity  led  him  to  leave  London  in  the  spring  of  1828  for  tbe 
provbices.  At  Glasgow,  on  the  1st  of  October  in  thb  year, 
father  and  son  acted  together  in  Amoki  Payne's  Bmhu,  tbe 
elder  Kean  in  the  title-part  and  his  son  as  Titus.  After  a  visit 
to  America  in  1830,  where  he  was  received  with  much  favour,  be 
appeared  in  1833  at  Covent  Garden  as  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer  in 
Colman's  The  Iron  Chest,  but  his  success  was  not  pronounced 
enough  to  encourage  him  to  remain  in  London,  especially  as  he 
had  already  won  a  high  position  in  the  provinces.  In  January 
Z838,  however,  he  returned  to  Drury  Lane,  and  played  Hamlet 
with  a  success  which  gave  him  a  place  among  tbe  principal 
tragedians  of  hb  time.  He  was  married  to  the  actieas  EUen 
Tree  (1805-1880)  on  the  29th  of  January  1842,  and  paid  a 
second  visit  to  America  with  her  from  184s  to  1847.  Returning 
to  England,  he  entered  on  a  successful  engagement  al  tbe 
Hayraarket,  and  in  1850,  with  Robert  Keeley,  became  lessee 
of  the  Princess  Theatre.  The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  ha 
management  was  a  series  of  gorgeous  Shakespearian  revivals. 
Charles  Kean  was  not  a  great  tragic  actor.  He  did  all  that 
oould  be  done  by  the  persevering  cultivation  of  hb  powers, 
and  m  many  ways  manifested  the  possession  of  hi^  intelligence 
and  refined  taste,  but  hb  defects  of  pereon  and  voice  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  give  a  representation  at  all  adequate  of 
the  varying  add  subtle  emotions  of  pure  tragedy.  But  in 
melodramatic  parti  such  as  the  king  in  Boudcault's  adaptatioa 
of  Casimir  Delavigne's  Louis  XI.,  and  Loub  and  Fabian  dd 
Franchi  in  Boudcault's  adaptation  of  Dumas's  The  Corsicau 
Brothers,  hb  success  was  complete.  From  hb  *'  tour  rxMind  tbe 
world  "  Kean  returned  in  1866  in  broken  health,  and  died  la 
London  on  the  22nd  of  Jantiary  1868, 

See  The  Life  and  Theatrical  Times  of  Charles  Kean,  by  Jolu 
Wdliaro  Cole  (1859). 

KEANE,  J(»IN  JOSEPH  (183^  ).  American  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop,  was  bom  in  Ballysbannon,  Co.  Donegal, 
Irebnd,  on  the  12th  of  September  1839.  Hb  family  settled  in 
America  when  he  was  seven  years  old.  He  was  educated  nt 
Saint  Charles's  College,  EUicott  City,  Maryland,  and  at  Saiitt 
Mary's  Seminary;  Baltimore^  and  in  1866  was  ordained  a  priest 
end  made  curate  of  St  Patrick's,  Washington,  D.C.  On  the 
25th  of  August  1878  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Richmond, 
to  succeed  James  Gibbons,  and  he  had  established  tbe  Coo- 
firatenuty  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  that  diocese,  and  founded  achoob 
and  churches  for  negroes  before  his  appointment  as  rector  of  the 
Catholic  University.  Washington,  D.C,  in  1886.  and  his  appoint- 
ment in  x888  to  the  sec  of  Ajasso.  He  did  much  to  upbuild 
the  CatboUc  University,  but  his  democratic  and  libenU  po^ 
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flttdfc  btai'efteinies  at  Rome,  whence  there  came  fn  1896  a  request 
for  his  resignation  of  the  rectorete,  and  where  he  sfient  the  years 
1897-1900  as  canon  of  St  John  Lateran,  assistant  bishop  at  the 
pontifical  throne,  and  counsellor  to  the  Propaganda.  In  1900  he 
was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Dubuque,  Iowa.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Catholic  Young  Men's  National  Union  and 
in  the  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  North  America;  and  was  in 
general  charge  of  the  CathoKc  delegation  to  the  World's  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions  held  at  the  Columbian  E^cposition  in  1893. 
He  lectured  widely  on  temperance,  education  and  American 
institutions,  and  in  1890  was  Dudleian  lecturer  at  Harvard 
University,  , 

A  selection  from  his  writings  and  addresses  was  edited  by  Maurice 
Francis  Egan  under  the  title  Omoard  and  Upward:  A  Year  Bock 
(Baltimore,  1903). 

KEARNEY,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Buffalo  county. 
Nebraska.  U.S.A..  about  130  m.  W.  of  Lincoln.  Pop.  (1890), 
8074;  (1900),  5634  (650  foreign-bom);  (1910),  6303.  It  is  on 
the  main  overland  b'ne  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  on  a  branch  of 
the  BurKngton  &  Missouri  River  railroad.  The  city  b  situated 
in  the  broad,  flat  bottom-Unds  a  short  distance  N.  of  the  TUitt 
River.  Lake  Kearney,  in  the  city,  has  an  area  of  40  acres.  The 
surrounding  region  is  rich  farming  land,  devoted  especially  to 
the  growing  of  alfalfa  and  Indian  com.  At  Kearney  are  a 
State  Industrial  School  for  boys,  a  Sute  Normal  School,  the 
Keamey  Military  Academy,  and  a  Carnegie  library.  Good 
water-power  is  provided  by  a  canal  from  the  Platte  River 
about  17  m.  above  Kearney,  and  the  city's  manufactures  include 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  flour  and  bricks.  Kearney 
Junction,  as  Kearney  was  called  from  1872  to  1875,  was  settled 
a  year  before  the  two  railways  actually  formed  their  junction 
here  or  the  city  was  platted.  Kearney  became  a  town  in  1873, 
a  city  of  the  second  class  and  the  county  scat  in  1874,  and  a  city 
of  the  first  class  in  1901.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  an  older 
and  once  famous  prairie  city,  popularly  known  as"  DobeyTown  ** 
(i.e.  Adobe),  founded  in  the  early  'fifties  on  the  edge  of  the  reser- 
vation of  old  Fort  Kearney  (removed  in  1848  from  Nebraska 
City),  in  Keamey  county,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Platte  about 
6  m.  S.E.  of  the  present  Kearney;  here  in  1861  the  post  ofiice  of 
Kearney  City  was  established.  In  the  days  of  the  prairie  freight- 
ing caravans  Dobey  Town  was  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
between  Independence.  Missouri,  and  the  Pacific  coast,  and  it  had 
a  rough,  wild,  picturesque  history;  but  it  lost  its  immense 
freighting  interests  after  the  Union  Pacific  had  been  extended 
through  it  in  i865.  The  site  of  Dobcy  Town,  together  with  the 
Fort,  was  abandoned  in  187 1.  Fort  Kearney  and  the  city  too 
were  named  in  honour  of  General  Stephen  W.  Keamy,  and  the 
name  was  at  first  correctly  spelt  without  a  second  "  c." 

KEARNY,  PHILIP  (1815-1862),  American  soldier,  was  bom 
in  New  York  on  the  and  of  June  1815,  and  was  originally  in- 
tended for  the  legal  profession.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity (1833),  but  his  bent  was  decidedly  towards  soldiering, 
and  in  1837  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  cavalry  regiment  of 
which  his  uncle,  (General)  Stephen  Watts  Kearny  (1794-1848), 
was  colonel  and  Lieutenant  Jefferson  Davis  adjutant.  Two  years 
later  he  was  sent  to  France  to  study  the  methods  of  cavalry 
training  in  vogue  there.  Before  his  rctum  to  the  United  Slates 
in  1840  he  had  served,  on  leave,  in  Algeria.  He  had 
inherited  a  large  fortune,  but  he  remained  in  the  service,  and  his 
wide  experience  of  cavalry  work  caused  him  to  be  employed  on 
the  headquarters  staff  of  the  army.  After  six  more  years'  service 
Rearny  left  the  arn\y,  but  almost  immediately  afterwards  he 
rejoined,  bringing  with  him  a  company  of  cavalo^,  which  he  had 
raised  and  equipped  chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  to  take  part  in 
the  Mexican  war.  In  December  1846  he  wus  promoted  captain. 
In  leading  a  brilliant  cavalry  charge  at  Churubusco  he  lost  his 
left  arm,  but  he  remained  at  the  front,  and  won  the  brevet  of 
major  lor  his  gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Churubusca  In  1 851 
he  again  resigned,  to  travel  round  the  worid.  He  saw  further 
Active  service  with  his  old  comrades  of  the  French  cavalry  in 
the  Italian  war  of  1859,  and  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  for  bis  conduct  at  Solfetino.    Up  to  the  outbreak  of 


the  American  Civil  War  he  lived  in  Paris,  bat  early  In  x86i  he 
hastened  home  to  join  the  Federal  army.  At  first  as  a  brigade 
commander  and  later  as  a  divisional  commander  Of  infantry  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  he  infused  into  his  men  his  own  cavalry 
spirit  of  dash  and  bravery.  At  Williamsburg,  Seven  Pines, 
and  Second  Bull  Run,  he  displayed  his  usual  romantic  courage, 
but  at  Chantilly  (Sept.  1,  x86a),  after  repulsing  an  attack  of 
the  enemy,  he  rode  out  in  the  dark  too  far  to  the  front,  and  mis- 
taking the  Confederates  for  his  own  men  was  shot  dead.  His 
body  was  sent  to  the  Federal  Ihies  with  a  message  from  General 
Lee,  and  was  buried  m  Trinity  Church3^rd,  New  York.  His 
commission  as  major-general  of  volunteers  was  dated  July  4, 
1862,  but  he  never  received  it. 

See  J.  W.  de  Peyrter,  Personal  and  Military  History  of  PhUip 
Keamy  (New  York,  1869). 

KEARNY,  a  town  of  Hudson  county^  New  Jersey,  U.S.A., 
between  the  Passaic  and  Hackensack  rivers^  adjoining  Harrison, 
and  connected  with  Newavk  by  bridges  over  the  Passaic.  Pop. 
(1900),  10,896,  of  whom  3597  were  foreign-bora;  (19x0  census), 
18,659.  The  New  York  &  Greenwood  Lake  divisicvi  of  the  Erie 
rallr^  has  a  station  at  Arlington*  the  principal  village  (in  the 
N.W.  part),  which  contains  attractive  re»dcnce$  of  Newark. 
Jersey  City  and  New  York  City  business  men.  The  town  cover* 
an  area  o£  about  7  aq.  m.,  including  a  large  tract  of  marsh-land. 
In  Kearny  arc  mitway  repair  Shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  system, 
and  a  large  abattoir;  And  there  are  numerous  DMnufadure&p 
The  value  of  the  town^a  factory  products  increased  Iron 
$i,6o7,ooa  in  1900  to  $4,417,904  in  1905,  or  175-5%.  Among 
its  institutions  are  the  Sute  Soldiers'  Home,  removed  here 
from  Newark  in  x88o,  a  (Carnegie  library,  two  ItaUan  homes  for 
orphans,  and  a  Catholic  Industrial  School  for  boys. 

The  neck  of  land  between  the  Passaic  and  the  Hackensack 
rivers,  for  7  ra.  N.  from  where  they  unite,  was  purchased  from 
the  proprMtors  of  East  Jersey  and  from  the  Indians  by  Captain 
William  Sandford  in  x668  and  through  Nathaniel  Kingsland, 
sergetnt-major  of  Barbadoes,  received  the  name  "  New  Bar^ 
badocs*"  After  the  town  under  this  name  had  been  extended 
considerably  to  the  northward,  the  town  of  Lodi  was  formed  out 
of  the  S.  portion  in  1825,  the  town  of  Harrison  was  founded  out 
of  the  S.  portion  of  Lodi  in  1840,  and  ini867  a  portion  of  Harrison 
was  set  apart  as  a  township  and  named  in  honour  of  General 
Philip  Keamy,  a  former  resident.  Keamy  was  incorporated  ms 
a  town  in  1895. 

KEARYt  ANNIE  (t8i5-i879),  English  novelist,  was  bom  near 
Wetherby,  Yorkshire,  on  the  3rd  of  March  1895,  the  daughter 
of  anlrish  clergyman.  She  was  the  author  of  several  children's 
books  and  novels,  of  which  the  best  known  is  Costie  Daly,  an 
Irish  story.  She  also  w;role  an  Eariy  EgypHan  History  (1861) 
and  The  Nation  Around  (1870).  She  died  at  Eastbourne  on  the 
3rd  of  March  1879; 

KEATB,  JOHN  (1773-1851)^  English  schoolmaster,  was  bora 
at  Wells,  Somersetshire,  in  1773,  the  son  of  Prebendary  William 
Keate.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  had  a  brilliant  career  as  a  scholar,  taking  holy 
orders,  he  became,  about  1797,  an  assistant  master  at  Eton 
College.  .  In  1809  he  was  elected  headmaster.  The  disdpKne 
of  the  ^hool  was  then  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition,  and 
Dr  Keate  (who  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  18x0)  took  stem 
measures  to  improve  it.  His  partiality  for  the  birch  became  a 
by-word,  but  he  succeeded  in  restoring  osder  and  strengthening 
the  weakened  authority  of  the  masters.  Beneath  an  outwardl/ 
rough  manner  the  little  man  concealed  a  really  kind  heart,  and 
when  he  retired  in  X834,  the  boys,  who  admired  his  courage, 
presented  him  with  a  handsome  testimonial.  A  couple  of  years 
before  he  had  publicly  flogged  eighty  boys  on  one  day.  Keate 
was  made  a  canon  of  Windsor  in  X820.  He  died  on  the  5th 
of  March  1852  at  Hartley  Wesipall,  Hampshire,  of  which  parish 
he  had  been  rector  since  1824, 

See  Maxwell  Lyte.  History  of  Eton  College  (3rd  ed..  1899):  Collins, 
£/aiitaiKi:.Han»'ood.  Alunmi  Etoniensesi  Annual  JUgtster  (1853); 
Gentleman's  Magaunt  (1852). 
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KBATSr  JOHN  (1795*1831)1  Eii«^  poet,  wts  born  on  the 
ai9th  or  51st  o£  October  1795  at  the  sign  of  the  Swan  and  Hoop, 
94  The  Pavement,  Moorfields,  LondoiL  He  published  his  first 
volume  of  verse  in  18x7,  his  second  in  the  following  year,  his 
third  in  1820,  and  died  of  consumption  at  Rome  on  the  33rd  of 
February  1821  in  the  fourth  month  of  his  twenty -sixih  year. 
(For  the  biographical  facts  see  the  later  section  of  this  article.) 

In  Kcats's  first  book  there  was  little  foretaste  of  anything 
greatly  or  even  genuinely  good;  but  between  the  marshy  and 
sandy  flats  of  sterile  or  futile  verse  there  were  undoubtedly 
some  few  purple  patches  of  floral  promise.  The  style  was  fre- 
quently detestable— a  mixture  of  sham  Spenserian  and  mock 
Wordsworthian,  alternately  florid  and  arid.  His  second  book, 
Endymion,  rises  in  its  best  passages  to  the  highest  level  of  Barn- 
field  and  of  Lodge,  the  two  previous  poets  with  whom,  had  he 
published  nothing  more,  he  might  most  properly  have  been 
classed;  and  this,  among  minor  minstrels,  is  do  unenviable  place. 
His  third  book  raised  h^  at  once  to  a  foremost  tank  in  the  higfa> 
est  class  of  English  poets.  Shelley,  np  to  twenty,  had  written 
little  or  nothing  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  boy  of  ten;  and 
of  Keats  alsojt  may  be  said  that  the  merit  of  his  work  at  twenty- 
five  was  hardly  by  comparison  more  wonderful  than  its  demerit 
at  twenty-two.  His  first  book  fell  as  flat  as  it  deserved  to  fall; 
the  reception  of  his  second,  though  less  considerate  than  on  the. 
whole  it  deserved,  was  not  more  contemptuous  than  that  of 
immeasurably  better  books  pubUsbed  about  the  same  time 
by  Coleridge,  Landor  and  Shelley.  A  critic  of  exceptional 
carefulness  and  candour  might  have  noted  in  the  first  book  so 
singular  an  example  of  a  stork  among  the  cranes  as  the  famous 
and  notable  sonnet  on  Chapman's  Homer;  a  just  judge  would 
have  indicated,  a  partial  advocate  might  have  exaggerated,  the 
value  of  such  golden  grain  amid  a  garish  harvest  of  tares  as  the 
hymn  to  Pan  and  the  translation  into  verse  d  Titian^  Baccha- 
md  which  glorify  the  weedy  wildemess  of  Bndynmn,  But  the 
hardest  thing  said  of  that  poem  by  the  QuarieHy  reviewer  was 
unconsciously  echoed  by  the  future  author  of  Adtmait — that 
it  was  all  but  absolutely  impossible  to  read  through;  and  the 
obscener  insolence  of  the  "  Blackguard'a  Macaztne,"  as  Landor 
afterwards  very  jiistly  labelled  ft,  is  explicable  though  certainly 
not  excusable  'd  we  glance  back  at  such  a  passage  as  that  where 
Endymion  exchanges  fulsome  and  liquorish  endeaxments  with 
the  "  known  unknown  from  whom  his  hdng  sips  such  darling  (/) 
tssence,"  Such  nauseous  and  pitiful  phrases  as  these,  and  cer- 
tain passages  in  his  correspondence,  make  us  understand  the 
source  of  the  most  offensive  imputations  or  insinuations  levelled 
against  the  writer's  manhood;  and,  while  admitting  that  neither 
his  love-letteis,  nor  the  last  piteous  outcries  of  his  wailing  and 
shrieking  agony,  would  ever  have  been  made  public  by  merdf  uJ 
or  respectful  editors^  we  must  also  admit  that,  if  they  ought 
never  to  have  been  published,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  they 
ought  never  to  have  been  written;  that  a  manful  kind  o|  man  or 
evetf  a  manly  sort  of  boy,  in  his  love-making  or  in  his  su£^ng, 
will  not  howl  and  snivel  after  such^  a  lamentable  fashion.  One 
thing  hitherto  inexplicable  a  very  sli^t  and  rapid  glance  at  his 
amatory  correspondence  will  amply  suffice  to  explain:  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  woman  so  passionately  beloved  by  so  great 
a  poet  should  have  thought  it  the  hopeless  attempt  of  a  mistaken 
kindness  to  revive  tl;^  memory  of  a  man  for  whom  the  best  that 
could  be  wished  was  complete  and  compassionate  oblivion. 
For  the  side  of  the  man's  nature  presented  to  her  inspection,  this 
probably  was  all  that  charity  or  reason  could  have  desired.  But 
that  there  was  a  finer  side  to  the  man,  even  it  considered  apart 
from  the  poet,  his  correspondence  with  his  friends  and  their 
-general  evidence  to  his  character  give  more  sufficient  proof  than 
perhaps  we  might  have  derived  from  the  general  impression  left 
on  us  by  his  works;  though  indeed  the  preface  to  Endymion 
itself,  however  illogical  in  its  obviously  implied  suggestion  that 
the  poem  published  was  undeniably  unworthy  of  publication, 
gave  proof  or  hint  at  least  that  after  all  its  author  was  something 
of  a  man.  And  the  eighteenth  of  his  letters  to  Miss  Brawne 
stands  out  in  bright  and  brave  contrast  with  such  as  seem  in- 
compatible with  the  traditions  of  his  character  on  its  manlier 


side.    But  if  it  must  be  aaid  that  he  Uved  long  enough  ob^  to 

give  promise  of  being  a  man,  it  must  also  be  said  that  be  lived 
long  enough  to  give  assurance  of  being  a  poet  who  was  not  bom 
to  come  short  of  the  first  rank.  Not  even  a  hint  of  such  a  prob- 
ability could  have  been  gathered  from  his  first  or  even  from  his 
second  appearance;  after  the  publication  of  his  third  volume  it 
was  no  longer  a  matter  of  ppssible  debate  among  judges  of 
tolerable  competence  that  this  improbability  had  become  a 
certainty.  Two  or  three  phrases  cancelled,  two  or  three  lines 
erased,  would  have  left  us  in  Lamia  one  of  the  most  faultless  as 
surely  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  jewels  in  the  crown  of  English 
poetry.  Isabella^  feeble  and  awkward  in  narrative  to  a  degree 
almost  incredible  in  a  student  of  Dryden  and  a  pupil  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  is  overcharged  with  episodical  eflects  of  splendid  and 
pathetic  expression  beyond  the  reach  of  either.  The  Ete  j/ 
St  Agna,  aiming  at  no  doubtful  success,  succeeds  in  evading 
all  casual  difficulty  in  the  line  of  narrative;  with  00  shadow  of 
pretence  to  such  interest  as  may  be  derived  from  stress  off  inci- 
dent or  depth  of  sentiment,  it  stands  out  among  all  other  famous 
poems  as  a  perfect  and  unsurpassable  study  in  pure  colour  and 
clear  melody — a  study  in  which  the  figure  of  Madeline  brings 
back  upon  the  mind's  eye,  if  only  as  moonlight  recalls  a  sense  of 
sunshine,  the  nuptial  picture  of  Marlowe's  Hero  and  the  sleepy 
presence  of  Shakespeare's  Imogen.  Beside  this  poem  should 
always  be  placed  the  less  famous  but  not  less  precious  Eve  of  St 
Mark,  a  fragment  unexcelled  for  the  simple  perfection  of  its 
perfect  simplicity,  exquisite  alike  in  si^^gestion  and  in  accom- 
plishment. The  triumph  of  Hyperion  is  as  nearly  complete  as 
the  failure  of  Endymion;  yet  Keats  never  gave  such  proof  of  a 
manly  devotion  and  rational  sense  of  duty  to  his  art  as  in  his 
resolution  to  leave  this  great  poem  unfinished ;  not,  as  we  may 
gather  from  his  correspondence  on  the  subject,  for  the  pitiful 
reason  assigned  by  his  publishers,  that  of  discouragement  at  the 
reception  given  to  his  former  work,  but  on  the  solid  and  rcasoo' 
able  ground  that  a  Miltonic  study  had  something  in  its  very 
scheme  and  nature  too  artificial,  too  studious  of  a  foreign  influ- 
ence, to  be  carried  on  and  carried  out  at  such  length  as  was  implied 
by  his  original  design.  Fortified  and  purified  as  it  had  been  on 
a  first  revision,  when  much  introductory  allegory  and  much 
tentative  effusion  of  sonorous  and  superfluous  verse  had  been 
rigorously  clipped  down  or  pruned  away,  it  could  not  long  have 
retained  spirit  enough  to  support  or  inform  the  shadowy  body  of 
a  subject  so  little  charged  with  tangible  significance.  The  faculty 
of  assimilation  as  distinguished  from  imitation,  than  which  there 
can  be  no  surer  or  stronger  sign  of  strong  and  sure  original 
genius,  is  not  more  evident  in  the  most  Miltonic  passages  of  the 
revised  Hyperion  than  in  the  more  Shakespearian  passages  of  the 
unrevised  tragedy  which  no  radical  correction  could  have  left  other 
than  radically  incorrigible.  It  is  no  conventional  exaggeration,  no 
hyperbolical  phrase  of  flattery  with  more'sound  than  sense  In  It, 
to  say  that  in  this  chaotic  and  puerile  play  of  Otho  the  Great  there 
are  such  verses  as  Shakespeare  might  not  without  pride  have 
signed  at  the  age  when  he  wrote  and  even  at  the  age  when  he 
rewrote  the  tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  dramatic  frag- 
ment of  King  Stephen  shows  far  more  power  of  hand  and  gives 
far  more  promise  of  success  than  does  that  of  Shelley's  Charles 
Ike  First.  Yet  we  cannot  say  with  any  confidence  that  even  this 
far  from  exti-avagant  promise  would  certainly  or  probably  have 
been  kept;  it  is  certain  only  that  Keats  in  these  attempts  did  at 
least  succeed  in  showing  a  possibility  of  future  excellence  as  a 
tragic  or  at  least  a  romantic  dramatist.  In  every  other  line  of 
high  and  serious  poetry  his  triumph  was  actual  and  consummate; 
here  only  was  it  no  more  than  potential  or  incomplete.  As  a 
ballad  of  the  ihore  lyrical  order,  La  Belle  dame  sans  merei  is  not 
less  absolutely  excellent,  less  triumphantly  perfect  in  force  and 
clearness  of  impression,  that  as  a  narrative  poem  n  Lamia.  In 
his  lines  on  Robin  Hood,  and  in  one  or  two  other  less  noticeable 
studies  of  the  kind,  he  has  shown  thorough  and  easy  mastery  of 
the  beautiful  metre  inherited  by  Fletcher  from  Bamfield  and 
by  Milton  from  Fletcher.  The  simple  force  of  spirit  and  style 
i«^ich  distinguishes  the  genuine  ballad  manner  from  all  spuriots 
attempts  at  an  artificial  simplicity  was  once  more  at 
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•chicved  in  Us-  venes  oo  the  oownmg  creMion  of  Scou^ 
I»umaner  and  manlier  genius— Meg  Merrilics.  No  Kttle  injustice 
has  been  done  to  Keats  by  such  devotees  as  fix  their  mind's  eye 
only  on  the  more  salient  and  distinctive  notes  of  a  genius  which 
in  fact  was  very  much  more  various  and  tentative,  less  limited 
and  peculiar,  than  would  be  inferred  from  an  exchisive  study  of 
his  more  specially  characteristic  work.  But  within  the  limits 
of  that  work  must  we  look  of  course  {oz  the  genuine  credentials 
of  his  fame;  and  highest  among  them  we  must  rate  his  uth 
equalled  and  unrivalled  odes.  Of  these  perhaps  the  two  nearest 
to  absolute  perfection,  to  the  triumphaat  achievement  and 
accomplishment  of  the  very  utmost  beauty  possible  Uy  human 
words,  may  be  that  to  Autumn  and  that  on  a  Grecian  Urn;  the 
most  radiant,  fervent  and  musical  is  that  to  a  Nightingale;  the 
most  pictorial  and  perhaps  the  tenderest  in  its  ardour  of  passion> 
ate  fancy  is  that. to  Psyche;  the  subtlest  in  sweetness  of  thought 
and  feeling  is  that  on  Melancholy.  Greater  lyrical  poetry  the 
world  may  have  seen  than  any  that  is  in  these;  lovelier  it 
surely  has  never  seen,  nor  ever  can  it  possibly  see.  From  the 
divine  fragment  of  an  unfinished  ode  to  Maia  we  can  but  guess 
that  if  completed  it  would  have  been  worthy  of  a  place  beside 
the  highest.  His  remaining  lyrics  have  many  beauties  about 
them,  but  none  perhaps  can  be  called  thoronghly  beautifuL  He 
has  certainly  left  us  one  perfect  sonnet  of  the  first  rank*  and  as 
certainly  he  has  left  us  but  one. 

Keats  has  been  promoted  by  modern  criticism  to  a  xAACt  be^de 
Shakespeare.  The  faultless  force  and  the  profound  subtlety  of 
his  deep  and  cunning  instinct  for  the  alMolutc  expression  of 
absolute  natural  beauty  can  hardly  be  questioned  or  overlooked; 
and  this  is  doubtless  the  one  niain  distinctive  gilt  or  power 
which  denotes  him  as  a  poet  among  all  his  equals,  and  gives  him 
a  right  to  rank  for  ever  beside  Coleridge  and  Shelley.  As  a  man, 
the  two  admirers  who  did  best  service  to  his  memory  were  Lord 
Houston  and  Matthew  Arnold.  These  alone,  among  all  of 
their  day  who  have  written  of  him  without  the  disadvantage  or 
sdvantage  of  a  personal  acquaintance,  have  clearly  seen  and 
shown  us  the  manhood  of  the  man.  That  ridiculous  and  degrad- 
ing legend  which  imposed  so  strangely  on  the  generous  .tender^ 
ness  of  Shelley,  ynhWe  evoking  the  very  natural  and  allowable 
laughter  of  Byron,  fell  to  dust  at  once  for  ever  on  the  appearance 
of  Lord  Houghton's  biography,  which  gave  periect  proof  to  all 
time  that  "  men  have  died  and  worms  have  taten  them  "  but 
not  for  fear  of  critics  or  through  suffering  inflicted  by  reviews. 
Somewhat  too  sensually  sensitive  Keats  may  have  been  in  dther 
capacity,  but  the  nature  of  the  man  was  as  far  as  was  the  quality 
of  the  poet  above  Ihd  pitiful  level  of  a  creature  whose  sool  could 
"  let  itself  be  sniffed  out  by  an  article  ";  and,  in  fact,  owing 
doubtless  to  the  accident  of  a  death  which  followed  so  fast  on 
bis  early  appearance  and  his  dubious  reception  as  a  poet,  the 
insolence  and  injustice  of  his  reviciwcrs  in  general  have  been  com- 
paratively and  even  considerably  exaggerated.  Except  from 
the  chief  fountain-head  of  professional  ribaldry  then  open  in  the 
world  of  literary  journalism,  no  reek  of  personal  insult  arose  to 
offend  his  nostrils;  and  the  tactics  of  such  unwashed  malignants 
were  inevitably  suicidal;  the  references  to  his  brief  experiment 
of  apprenticeship  to  a  surgeon  which  are  quoted  from  Btackweod^ 
in  the  shorter  as  well  as  in  the  longer  memoir  by  Lord  Houghton, 
could  leave  no  bad  odour  behind  them  save  what  might  hang 
about  men's  yet  briefer  recollection  of  his  assailant's  nnmemor- 
nWe  existence.  The  false  Keats,  therefore,  whom  Shelley  pitied 
and  Byron  despised  would  have  been,  had  he  ever  e^dsied,  a 
thing  beneath  compassion  ew  contempt.  That  such  a  man  could 
have  had  such  a  genios  is  almost  evidently  impossible;  and  yet 
more  evident  is  the  proof  which  remains  on  everlasting  record 
that  none  was  ever  further  from  the  chance  of  decline  to  st^ch 
degradation  than  thtt  real  and  actual  mftn  who  made  that  name 
immortal.  (A.  C.  S.) 

'  Subjoined  are  the  chief  particulars  of  Keats's  life. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Keats  and  his  wife  Frances 
Jennings,  and  was  baptised  at  St  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate,  on 
the  18th  of  December  1795.  The  entry  of  his  baptfam  is  supple- 
mented by  a  marginal  note  stating  that  he  was  bom  on  the  31st 


of  Octobec  TbosBts  Keats  was  employed  in  the  Swin  and 
Hoop  livery  stables,  Finsbury  Pavement,  London.  He  had 
married  his  masUr's  daughter,  and  managed  the  business  on 
the  retirement  of  his  father-in-law.  In  April  1804  Thomas 
Keats  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  within  a  year  of 
this  event  Mrs  Keats  married  William  RawUngs,  a  stable- 
keeper.  The' marriage  proved  an  nnhappy  ode,  and  in  1606  Mrs 
RawUngs,  with  her  children  John,  George,  Thomas  and  Francds 
Mary  (afterwards  Mrs  Llanos,  d.  1889)!  went  to  live  at  Edmonton 
with  her  mother,  who  had  inherited  a  considerable  competence 
from  her  husband.  There  is  evidence  that  KeaU's  parents  were 
by  no  means  of  the  commonplace  tjrpe  that  might  be  hastily 
infentxi  from  these  assodatidBS.  They  had  desired  to  send  their 
sons  to  Harrow,  but  John  Keats  and  his  two  brothers  were  even- 
tually sent  to  a  school  kept  by  John  Garke  at  Enfield,  where 
he  became  intimate  with  his  master's  son,  Charles  Cowdcn 
Clarke.  His  vivacity  of  tempenunent  showed  Itstif  at  slchool  in 
a  love  of  fighting,  but  in  the  last  year  of  his  school  life  be 
devekiped  a  great  appetite  for  reading  of  all  sorts.  In  iSto  he 
left  school  to  be  apprenticed  to  Mr  Thomas  Hannnond ,  a  surgeon 
in  Edmonton.  He  was  still  within  easy  reach  of  his  old  school, 
where  he  frequently  borrowed  books,  especially  the  works  of 
Spenser  bnd  the  Elisabethans.  With  Hammond  he  quarrelled 
before  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  in  1814  the 
connexion  was  broken  by  mutual  consent.  His  mother  had  died 
dii«  i8xprtod  in  1814  Mrs  Jennings.  Thediildren  were  left  in  the 
care  of  two  guardians,  one  of  whom,  Richard  Abbey,  seems  to 
have  made  himself  soldy  responsible.  John  Keats  went  to 
London  to  study  at  Guy's  cmd  St  Thomas's  hospitals,  living  at 
first  atlone  at  8  Dean  Street,  Borough,  and  later  with  two  feUow 
students  in  St  Thomas's  Street.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
neglected  his  medical  studies,  but  his  chief  interest  was  tamed  to 
poetry.  In  March  1 816  he  became  a  dresser  at  G  i^ 's,  but  about 
the  same  time  his  poetic  gifts  were  stimulated  by  an  acquaintance 
formed  with  Leigh  Hunt.  His  friendship  with  Benjamin 
Haydon,  the  painter,  dates  from  later  in  the  same  year.  Hunt 
introduced  him  to  Siellcy,  who  showed  the  younger  poet  a 
constant  kindness.  In  1816  Keats  inoved  to  the  Poultry  to  be 
with  his  brothers  George  and  Tom,  the  former  of  whom  was  then 
employed  in  his  guardian's  counting-house,  but  much  of  the 
poet's  time  was  spent  at  Leigh  Hunt's  cottage  at  Hampstead. 
In  the  winter  of  xSid-xSi  7  he  definitely  abandoned  medicine,  and 
in  the  spring  appeared  Poems  by  John  Keais  dedicated  to  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  published  by  Charles  and  James  Oilier.  On  the  T4th 
of  April  he  left  London  to  find  quiet  for  work.  He  spent  some 
time  at  Shanklio ,  Isle  of  Wight,  then  at  Margate  and  Canterbury, 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  brother  Tom.  In  the  summer  the 
three  brothers  took  lodgings  in  Well  Walk,  Hampstead,  where 
Keats  formed  a  fast  friendship  with  Charles  Went  worth  Dilkc  and 
Charles  Armitage  Brown.  In  September  of  the  same  year  (181 7) 
he  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend,  Benjamin  Bailey,  at  Oxford;  and  in 
November  he  finished  Endymion  at  Burford  Bridge,  near  Dorking. 
His  youngest  brother  had  developed  consumption,  and  hi  Mardi 
John  went  to  Teignmolith  to  nurse  him  in  place  of  his  brother 
GeorgCt  who  had  decided  to  sail  for  America  with  his  newly 
married  wife,  Georgfana  Wyliei  In  May  (18x8)  Keats  returned 
to  London,  and  soon  after  appeared  Endymion:  A  Poetic 
Romance  (tSiB),  bearing  on  the  title-page  as  motto  **The  stretched 
metre  of  an  antique  song."  Late  in  June  Keats  and  his  friend 
Armitage  Brown  started  on  a  walking  tour  in  Scotland,  vividly 
described  in  -the  poet's  letters.  The  fatigue  and  hardship 
involved  proved  too  great  a  strain  for  Keats,  who  was  fb^bldddn 
by  an  Inverness  doctor  to  continue  his  tour.  He  returned  to 
London  by  boat,  arriving  on  the  x8th  of  August.  The  autnmn 
was  spent  in  constant  attendance  on  Ms  brother  Tom,  who  died 
at  the  beginning  of  December.  There  is  no  dbUbt  that  he 
resented  the  attacks  oit  him  in  B!ack»ood*s  Magamno  (Augttst 
1818),  and  the  Quarierty  Review  (April  x8i8,  published  Only  m 
September),  but  his  thief  preoccupations  were  elsewhere.  After 
his  brbther's  death  he  went  to  live  with  his  friend  Brown.  He 
had  already  made  the  acquaintance  of  Fanny  Brawne,  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  who  lived  with  her  mother  close-by.     For  her  Keats 
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quickly  developed  a  coiis)iming  t^sas^on.  He  wu  in  indifferent 
health,  and,  owing  partly  to  Mr  Abbey's  mismanagement,  in 
difficulties  (or  money.  Nevertheless  his  best  work  belongs  to  this 
period.  In  July  i8 19  he  went  to  Shanklin,  living  with  James  Rice. 
They  were  soon  joined  by  Brown.  The  next  two  months  Keats 
spent  with  Brown  at  Winchester,  enjoying  an  interval  of  calm- 
ness due  to  his  absence  from  Fanny  Brawne.  At  Winchester 
he  completed  Lamia  and  Otko  the  Greats  which  he  had  begun  in 
conjunction  with  Brown,  and  began  his  historical  tragedy  of 
King  Stephen,  Before  Christmas  he  had  returned  to  London 
and  his  bondage  to  Fanny.  In  January  1820  his  brother  George 
paid  a  short  visit  to  London,  but  received  no  confidence  from 
him.  The  fatal  nature  of  Keats's  illness  showed  itself  on  the  3rd 
of  February,  but  in  March  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  present 
at  the  private  view  of  Haydon's  piaure  of  "  Christ's  Entry  Into 
Jerusalem."  In  May  he  removed  to  a  lodging  in  Wesleyan 
Place,  Kentish  Town,  to  be  near  Leigh  Hunt  who  eventually  took 
him  into  his  house.  In  July  appeared  his  third  and  last  book, 
Lamia,  Isabella,  The  Eve  of  Si  Agnes  and  other  Poems  (1820). 
Keats  left  the  Hunts  abruptly  in  August  in  consequence  of  a 
delay  in  receiving  one  of  Fanny  Brawne's  letters  which  had  been 
broken  open  by  a  servant.  He  went  to  Wentworth  Place,  where 
he  was  taken  in  by  the  Brawnes.  The  suggestion  that  he  should 
spend  the  winter  in  Italy  was  followed  up  by  an  invitation  from 
Shelley  to  Pisa.  This,  however,  he  refused.  But  on  the  18th  of 
September  1820  he  set  out  for  Naples  in  company  writh  Joseph 
Severn,  the  artist,  who  had  long  been  his  friend.  The  travellers 
settled  in  the  Piazza  de  Spagna,  Rome.  Keats  was  devotedly 
tended  by  Dr  (afterwards  Sir)  James  Cbrke  and  Severn, 
and  died  on  the  23rd  of  February  1821.  He  was  buried  on 
the  27th  in  the  old  Protestant  cemetery,  near  the  pyramid  of 
Cestius. 

KisiLior^iurnY.— KMts*!^  friends  provl^lfd  the  matprial  rr>r  the 
«uttioriLarive  btoeraphy  of  ihe  pc*t  bv  Rithard  Monckion  Milncs 
t^rterwiirda  Ljsrd  HouKhtoD)  cmitWd  Lift*  Lciiirs  and  L*hrnry 
H^maim  0/  John  Ktats  (184^1  rcviBcd  ctl-^  1S67).  Th^  PurLeal 
W/yrki  ej/ohK  Keait  wcrtr  issued  wiili  a  BicttiDir  by  ft.  M,  Milnf-,  in 
1854^  iftfij,  iS65»  ift66,  1S67,  and  in  the  AldiiiE?  nliEuin,  1S76.  The 
0iiindafd  edition  d'  Keats  is  Tht  Futfkal  Wcrks  nnd  itther  iVniittgs 
efJahnKeahnffieftrilbrout^ttogtihtr*  induding,  PtKmsG.nd  numrritus 
LtUiri  noi  btfort  pat^hhtd,  fttiifd  ^ilh  nutfs  atid  opptrtdun  by  I  brry 
HuKton  Formart  U  vylsi.,  jsaj;  re-kmc  with  correct luiii  ami:  .nidi- 
tians.  iBSflK  Of  tnc  many  crtlicr  pdiiions  of  Kcati'a  i>rj*i.'m^  may  bo 
ihcniioncd  ih.it  in  the  Mciaea'  Library,  The  Piatms  tff  Jeiktt  K^als 
<tH9fe|.  ei^Jti>d  by  C  Tburti  Dcury  wills  atn  (ntrtxluiiiLon  Ivy  ftol.ert 
Bridges,  and  itncFthpr  by  E-  dt  SiflLncourt ,  1905^  Tht  i^iirrs  pj  J.jkn 
Ktdti  to  Fanny  Bniwnf  (18B9)  were  eclii-ed  with  intTodtiLiion  nnd 
nole&  by  H.  Buxton  Fomian,  and  the  tetters  t^  J^n  Ki.izii  u  kis 
Famdy  amd  Friends  liRgi)  by  Sidney  Cdvint  who  is  jl^..  ".  .  .  lor 
of  the  monograph ^^Vcr^  (i£'^7h  in  the  EnytLivlli  Men  of  ix  -.  ca. 

3rea1:so  Thtt  Faptrsafa  Criitc.  Ji^IetUd  from  tht:  tlViif.  ate 

t&jtUi  Wtmtwarth  Pifkf  (iSyO,  and  lor  furtln-r  lii.l)lM,.-ir.i[^,!,.(:al 
IrLfarmaiion  and  partkubTi  of  MS.  sottrirf*!  the  "  tMimr's  I^rclaie,'" 
ElC.  to  fl  repHn-t  edited  by  H.  lluHton  Forman  (GU^iJfjw,  hjoo). 
A  fBesin^itt  iyf  Keats'si  aittoi^Riph  MS.  of  '*  Hyperion'/'  pnri  h.i7K."iJ  by 
the  Briciih  Muh^uih  m  [9Ci'4»  was  pubEIshcd  by  fL  de  SilincDurc 
(Oxford.  1905).  (M.  Br.) 

KEBLE.  JOHN  (i70»-i866),  English  poet  and  divine,  the 
author  of  the  Chistian  Year,  was  bom  on  St  Mark's  Day 
(April  35).  1702,  at  Fairford,  Gloucestershire.  He  was  the  second 
child  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble  and  his  wife  Sarah  Maule.  De- 
scended from  a  family  which  had  attained  some  legal  eminence 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  John  Keble,  the  father  of  the 
poet,  was  vicar  of  Coin  St  Aldwyn,  but  lived  at  Fairford,  about 
3  m.  distant  from  his  cure.  He  was  a  clergyman  of  the  old 
High  Church  school,  whose  adherents,  untouched  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Wesleys,  had  moulded  their  piety  on  the  doctrines 
on  the  non-jurors  and  the  old  Anglican  divines.  Himself  a  good 
scholar,  he  did  not  send  his  son  to  any  school,  but  educated  him 
and  his  brother  at  home  so  well  that  both  obtained  scholarships 
at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  John  was  elected  scholar  of 
Corpus  in  his  fifteenth,  and  fellow  of  Oriel  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
April  181 1.  In  Easter  term  1810  he  had  obtained  double  first 
class  honours,  a  distinction  which  had  been  obtained  only  once 
before,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  After  his  election  to  the  Oriel 
fellowship  Keble  gaiaed  tb«  University  priaca^  both  for  the 


English  essay  and  also  for  the  Latin  essay.  But  he  was  more 
remarkable  for  the  rare  beauty  of  his  character  than  even  for 
academic  distinctions.  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  his  fellow 
scholar  at  Corpus  and  his  life-long  friend,  says  of  him,  after  their 
friendship  of  five  and  fifty  years  had  closed, "  It  was  the  singular 
happiness  of  his  nature,  remarkable  even  in  his  undergraduate 
days,  that  love  for  him  was  always  sanctified  by  reverence — 
reverence  that  did  not  make  the  love  less  tender,  and  love  that 
did  but  add  intensity  to  the  reverence."  Oriel  College  was,  at 
the  time  when  Keble  became  a  fellow,  the  centre  of  all  the  finest 
ability  in  Oxford.  Copleston,  Davison,  Whately,  were  among 
the  fellows  who  elected  Keble;  Arnold,  Pusey,  Newman,  were 
soon  after  added  to  the  society.  In  181 5  Keble  was  ordained 
deacon,  and  priest  in  t8i6.  His  real  bent  and  choice  were 
towards  a  pastoral  cure  in  a  country  parish;  but  he  remained  in 
Oxford,  acting  first  as  a  public  examiner  in  the  schools,  then  as  a 
tutor  in  Oriel,  till  1823.  In  summer  he  sometimes  took  clerical 
work,  sometimes  made  tours  on  foot  through  various  English 
counties,  during  which  he  was  composing  poems,  which  after- 
wards took  their  place  in  the  Christian  Year.  He  had  a  rare 
power  of  attracting  to  himself  the  finest  spirits,  a  power  which 
lay  not  so  mudi  in  his  ability  or  his  genius  as  in  his  character,  so 
simple,  90  humble,  so  pure,  so  unworldly,  yet  wanting  not  that 
severity  which  can  stand  by  principle  and  maintain  what  he  holds 
to  be  the  truth.  In  1833  he  returned  to  Fairford,  there  to  assist  hia 
father,  and  with  his  brother  to  serve  one  or  two  small  and  poorly 
endowed  curacies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coin.  He  had  made 
a  quiet  but  deep  impression  on  all  who  came  within  his  influence 
in  Oxford,  and  during  his  five  years  of  college  tutorship  had  «tm 
the  aflection  of  his  pupils.  But  it  was  to  pastoral  work,  and  not 
to  academic  duty,  that  he  thenceforth  devoted  himself,  associ- 
ating wiih  it,  and  scarcely  pbcing  on  a  lower  level,  the  affection- 
ate discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  son  and  brother.  Filial  piety 
influenced  in  a  quite  unusual  degree  his  feelings  and  his  action  all 
life  through.  It  was  in  1827,  a  few  years  after  he  settled  at 
Fairford,  that  he  published  the  Christian  Year,  The  poems 
which  make  up  that  book  had  been  the  silent  gathering  of  years. 
Keble  had  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to  keep  them  beside  him* 
correcting  and  improving  them,  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  to  leave 
them  to  be  published  only  "  when  he  was  fairly  out  of  the  way." 
This  resolution  was  at  length  overcome  by  the  importunities  of 
his  friends,  and  above  all  by  the  strong  desire  of  his  father  to  see 
his  son's  poems  in  print  before  he  died.  Accordingly  they  were 
printed  in  two  small  volumes  in  Oxford,  and  given  to  the  world 
in  June  1827,  but  with  no  name  on  the  title-page.  The  book 
continued  to  be  published  anonymously,  but  the  name  of  the 
author  soon  transpired. 

Between  1827  and  1872  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  editions 
had  issued  from  the  press,  and  it  has  been  largely  reprinted  since. 
The  author,  so  far  from  taking  pride  in  his  widespread  reputation, 
seemed  all  his  life  long  to  wish  to  disconnect  his  name  with  the 
bookt  and  "  as  if  he  would  rather  it  had  been  the  work  of  some 
one  else  than  himself."  This  feeling  arose  from  no  false  modesty. 
It  was  because  he  knew  that  in  these  poems  he  had. painted  hia 
own  heart,  the  best  part  of  it;  and  he  doubted  whether  it  was 
right  thus  to  exhibit  himself,  and  by  the  revelation  of  only  his 
better  self,  to  win  the  good  opinion  of  the  worid. 

Towards  the  dose  of  1831  Keble  was  elected  to  fill  the  chair 
of  the  poetry  professorship  in  Oxford,  as  successor  to  his  friend 
and  admirer.  Dean  Milman.  This  chair  he  occupied  for  ten 
eventful  years.  He  delivered  a  series  of  lectures,  clothed  in 
excellent  idiomatic  Latin  (as  was  the  rule),  in  which  he  expounded 
a  theory  of  poetry  which  was  original  and  suggestive.  He  looked 
on  poetry  as  a  vent  for  overcharged  feeling,  or  a  full  imagina- 
tion, or  some  imaginative  regret,  which  had  not  found  their 
natural  outlet  in  life  and  action.  This  suggested  to  him  a  dis- 
tinction between  what  he  called  primary  and  secondary  poets — 
the  first  employing  poetry  to  relieve  their  own  hearts,  the  second, 
poetic  artisls,  composing  poetry  from  some  other  and  less  im- 
pulsive motive.  Oi  the  former  kind  were  Homer,  Lucretius, 
Burns,  Scott;  of  the  latter  were  Euripides,  Drydcn,  Milton. 
This  view  was  set  forth  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Briiisk 
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Crdk  \n  1S38  on  the  life  of  Scott,  and  wni  more  fully  developed 
in  two  volumes  of  PraHeciiones  Academicae. 

His  regular  visits  to  Oxford  kept  him  in  intercourae  with  his 
old  friends  in  Oriel  common  room,  and  made  him  familiar  with 
the  currents  of  feeling  which  swayed  the  university.  Catholic 
eifnancipation  and  the  Reform  Bill  had  deeply  stirred,  not  only 
the  political  spirit  of  Oxford,  but  also  the  church  feeling  which 
had  long  been  stagnant.  Cardinal  Newman  writes, "  On  Sunday 
July  14,  1833,  Mr  Keble  preached  the  assize  sermon  in  the 
University  pulpit.  It  was  published  under  the  title  of  Nationai 
Aposlasy.  I  have  ever  considered  and  kept  the  day  as  the  start 
of  the  religious  movement  of  1833."  The  occasion  of  this 
sermon  was  the  suppression,  by  Earl  Grey's  Reform  ministry,  of 
ten  Irish  bishoprics.  Against  the  spirit  which  would  treat 
the  church  as  the  mere  creature  of  the  state  Kcble  had  long 
chafed  inwardly,  and  now  he  made  his  outward  protest,  asserting 
the  claim  of  the  church  to  a  heavenly  origin  and  a  divine  preroga- 
tive. About  the  same  time,  and  partly  stimulated  by  Kebte's 
sermon,  some  leading  spirits  in  Oxford  and  elsewhere  began  a 
concerted  and  systematic  course  of  action  to  revive  High  Church 
principles  and  the  ancient  patristic  theology,  and  by  these  means 
both  to  defend  the  church  against  the  assaults  of  its  enemies, 
and  also  to  raise  to  a  higher  tone  the  standard  of  Christian  life 
in  England.  This  design  embodied  itself  in  the  Tractarian 
movement,  a  name  it  received  from  the  famous  Tracts  for  the 
Times,  which  were  the  vehicle  for  promulgating  the  new  doctrines. 
If  Keble  is  to  be  reckoned,  as  Newman  would  have  it,  as  the 
primary  author  of  the  movement,  it  was  from  Pusey  that  it 
received  one  of  its  best  known  name^,  and  in  Newman  that  it 
soon  found  its  genuine  leader.  To  the  tracts  Kcble  made  only 
four  contributions: — No.  4,  containing  an  argument,  in  the 
manner  of  Bishop  Butler,  to  show  that  adherence  to  apostolical 
succession  is  the  safest  course;  No.  13,  which  explains  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Sunday  lessons  in  the  church  service  are 
selected;  No.  40,  on  marriage  with  one  who  isunbaptized;  No.  89, 
on  the  myslicisra  attributed  to  the  early  fathers  of  the  church. 
Besides  these  contributions  from  his  own  pen,  he  did  much  for 
the  series  by  suggesting  subjects,  by  reviewing  tracts  written  by 
others,  and  by  lending  to  their  circulation  the  weight  of  his 
personal  influence. 

In  1835  Kcblc's  father  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  soon  after 
this  his  son  married  Miss  Clarke,  left  Fairford,  and  settled  at 
Hursley  vicarage  in  Hampshire,  a  living  to  which  he  had  been 
presented  by  his  friend  and  attached  pupil,  Sir  William  Heath- 
cote,  and  which  continued  to  be  Keble's  home  and  cure  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

In  1841  the  tracts  were  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination  by 
the  publication  of  Newman's  tract  No.  90.  All  the  Protestantism 
of  England  was  in  arms  against  the  author  of  the  obnoxious 
tract  Keble  came  forward  at  the  time,  desirous  to  share  the 
responsibility  and  the  blame,  if  there  was  any;  for  he  had  seen 
the  tract  before  it  was  published,  and  approved  it.  The  same 
year  in  which  burst  this  ecclesiastical  storm  saw  the  close  of 
Keblc's  tenure  of  the  professorship  of  poetry,  and  thenceforward 
he  was  seen  but  rarely  in  Oxford.  No  other  public  event  ever 
affected  Keble  so  deeply  as  t  he  secession  of  Newman  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  1845.  It  was  to  him  both  a  public  and  a  private 
sorrow,  which  nothing  could  repair.  But  he  did  not  lose  heart; 
at  once  he  threw  himself  into  the  double  duty,  which  now 
devolved  on  himself  and  Pusey,  of  counselling  the  many  who 
had  hitherto  followed  the  movement,  and  who,  now  in  their  per- 
plexity, might  be  tempted  to  follow  their  leader's  example,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  church  against 
what  he  held  to  be  the  encroachments  of  the  state,  as  seen  in 
such  acts  as  the  Gorham  judgment,  and  the  decision  on  Essays 
end  Reviews.  In  all  the  ecclesiastical  contests  of  the  twenty 
years  which  followed  1845,  Keble  took  a  part,  not  loud  or  obtru- 
sive, but  firm  and  resolute,  in  maintaining  those  High  Anglican 
principles  with  which  his  life  had  been  identified.  These  absorb- 
ing duties,  added  to  his  parochial  work,  left  little  time  for 
literature.  But  in  1846  he  published  the  Lyra  InnoccnHum; 
tad  in  1863  he  completed  a  life  of  Bishop  Wilson. 


In  the  late  autumn  of  the  latter  year,  Keble  left  Hursley  for 
the  sake  of  his  wife's  health,  and  sought  the  milder  climate  of 
Bournemouth.  There  be  had  an  attack  of  paralysis,  from  which 
he  died  on  the  39th  of  March  1866.  He  was  buried  in  his  own 
churchyard  at  Hursley;  and  in  little  more  than  a  month  his 
wife  was  laid  by  her  husband's  side. 

Keble  also  published  A  Metrical  Version  of  the  Psalter  (1839), 
Lyra  Innocentium  (1846),  and  a  volume  of  poems  was  published  post- 
humously. But  it  is  by  the  CkriUian  Year  that  he  won  the  car  of 
the  rdigious  worid.  It  was  a  happy  thought  that  dictated  the  plan 
of  the  book,  to  furnish  a  meditative  rcUgioua  lyric  for  each  Sunday  of 
the  year,  and  for  each  saint's  day  and  festival  of  the  English  Church. 
The  subject  of  each  poem  is  generally  suggested  by  some  part  of  the 
lessons  or  the  gospel  or  the  epistle  for  the  day.  One  thing  which 
gives  these  poems  their  atrans^cly  unique  power  is  the  sentiment  to 
which  th(^  appeal,  and  the  samtly  character  of  the  poet  who  makes 
the  appeal,  illumining  more  or  less  every  poem. 

The  intimacy  with  the  Bible  which  is  manifest  in  the  pages  of 
the  Ckrislian  Ireari  and  the  unobtrusive  felicity  with  which  Biblieal 
sentiments  and  languase  are  introduced  have  done  much  to  endear 
these  poems  to  all  Bible  readers.  *'  The  exactness  of  the  descrip- 
tions ofvPalcstine.  which  Kcble  had  never  visited,  have  been  noted, 
and  verified  on  the  spot,"  by  Dean  Stanley.  He  points  to  features 
of  the  lake  of  Genncsareth,  which  were  first  touched  in  the  Chris- 
liau  Year;  and  he  observes  that  throughout  the  book  "  the  Biblical 
scenery  is  treated  graphically  as  real  scenery,  and  the  Biblical  history 
and  poetry  as  real  history  and  poetry." 

As  to  its  style,  the  Christian  Year  is  calm  and  grave  In  tone,  and 
subdued  in  colour,  as  beseems  its  subjects  and  sentiments.  Tlie 
contemporary  poets  whom  Keble  most  admired  were  Soott,  Words- 
worth and  Southcy:  and  of  their  influence  traces  are  visible  in  his 
diction.  Yet  he  has  a  style  of  language  and  a  cadence  of  his  own, 
which  steal  into  the  heart  with  strangely  soothing  power.  Some  of 
the  poems  are  faultless,  after  their  kind,  flowing  from  the  first  stafte 
to  the  bst,  lucid  in  thought,  vivid  in  diction,  harmonious  in  their 
pensive  melody.  In  others  there  are  imperfections  in  rhythm, 
conventionalities  of  language,  obscurities  or  ovcr-subtleties  of 
thought,  which  mar  the  reader's  enjoyment.  Yet  even  the  most 
defective  poems  commonly  have,  at  feast,  a  single  verse,  expressing 
some  profound  thought  or  tender  shade  of  feeling,  for  which  the 
sympathetic  reader  willingly  pardons  artistic  imperfections  in.  the 
rest. 

KiMc's  lift  was  written  by  his  Hfc-tonff  friend  Mr  Justice  J,  T. 
Ci'!i'riJcc>  The  foHmving  "n  a  compleii;  list  of  his  wriiinj:*^— 
1.  Uorb  published  iit  Keblc's  lilpiime:  Chriitian  Vrar  [if^il): 
Pn'JU'T  (iSjtirJj  Praflmionfi  Araiemicae  (1144);  Lyra  Innocmnum 

il^liili;  StrmofU  AcadsmicQl  (1^4^);  Awgnmeni  ogaittst  Repeal  of 
fiirrjjgff  Lav,  and  Sequel  {1:857):  Eu^^hariitioii  ddfiraiipn  M?^"); 
Liff  r^f  Bishop  Wiliom  (1S63):  Sir  mom  Onr^asiantii  and  Pannekfat 
(I't^r!^),  :j.  FiHthumous  puyicatiant.^  Viita^  Scrm/ffis  On  ihe 
B€i/-r-itnoI  Sfnice  (JM&b);  Mi^teitani&tts  pMms  (iStto);  Lttttrs  t^f 
Si-trrtuiit  Cotinitl  (ifljo);  Sfrmtyns  far  ike  ChrisitQn  Year,  ^c.  (le 
voU.H  I  li;s-lflfl^)  I  Otfajionai  Papmtind  Rflfirtpr  (l  M??) ;  Siudm  Saira 
(tH;7) ;  Oultinis  cf  iKsimciion  pf  MedH&tim  { 1 860). 

KECSKEIlfir,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Pest- 
Pilis-Solt-Kiskun,  65  m.  S.S.E.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1900),  56,786.  Kecskemft  is  a  poorly  built  and  straggling  town, 
situated  in  the  extensive  Kecskemet  plain.  It  contains  monas- 
teries belonging  to  the  Piarist  and  Franciscan  ordecsy  a  Catholic 
(founded  in  17x4),  a  Calvinistic  and  a  Lutheran  school.  The 
manufacture  of  loap  and  leather  are  the  principal  industries. 
Besides  the  raising  of  cereals,  fruit  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  surrounding  district;  its  apples  and  apricots  are  largely 
exported,  laige  quantities  of  wine  are  produced,  and  cattle- 
rearing  constitutes  another  great  source  of  revenue.  Kecskemet 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  Hungarian  dramatist  Jdssef  Katona 
(i797-x830>,  author  of  the  historical  drama,  Bdnk-BdH 
(1815). 

KEDDAH  (from  Hindu  Kkedna,  to  chase),  the  term  used 
in  India  for  the  enclosure  constructed  to  entrap  elephants. 
In  Ceylon  the  word  employed  In  the  same  meaning  is  corral. 

KEDGEREE  (Hindostani,  kkichri),  an  Indian  dish,  composed 
of  boiled  rice  and  various  highly-flavoured  ingredients.  Kedgeree 
is  of  two  kinds,  white  and  yellow.  The  white  b  made  with 
grain,  onions,  ghee  (clarified  butter),  cloves,  pepper  and  salt. 
Yellow  kedgeree  includes  eggs,  and  is  cohMiied  by  tormeriow 
Kedgeree  is  a  favourite  and  universal  dish  in  India,  among  the 
poorer  classes  it  is  frequently  made  of  rice  and  puhe  only,  or 
rice  and  beans.  In  European  cookery  kedgeree  is  a  similar  diaii 
usually  made  with  fish.        ^..^  -^    ,    -^ O  '" 
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KEEL,  the  bottom  timber  or  combination  of  plates  of  a  diip 
or  boot,  cztendiDg  longitudinally  from  bow  to  stern,  and  sup- 
porting the  framework  (see  Sbip-builoinc).  The  origin  of  the 
word  has  been  obscured  by  confusion  of  two  words,  the  Old 
Norwegian  kjoU  (cf.  Swedish  kd{)  and  a  Dutch  and  German  kid. 
The  first  had  the  meaning  of  the  English  "  keel/'  the  other  of 
ship,  boat.  The  modem  usage  in  Dutch  and  German  has 
approximated  to  the  English.  The  word  kid  is  represented  in 
old  English  by  Uolt  a  word  applied  to  the  long  war  galleys  of 
the  Vikings,  in  which  sense  "  keel "  or  "  kcclc  "  is  still  used  by 
archaeologists.  On  the  Tyne  "  keel "  is  the  name  given  to  a 
fiat-bottomed  vessel  used  to  carry  coals  to  the  colliers.  There 
is  another  word  "  keel,  "  meaning  to  cool,  familiar  in  Shakespeare 
{Love's  Labour  Lost,  v.  ii.  930),  "  while  greasy  Joan  doth  keel 
the  pot,"  i,e.  prevents  a  pot  from  boiling  over  by  pouring  in 
cold  water,  &c,  stirring  or  skimming.  This  is  from  the  Old 
English  Ulan,  to  cool,  a  common  Teutonic  word,  cf.  Ccmuui 
kukicn. 

KEELET,  MART  ANNE  (1806-1899),  English  actress,  was  bom 
at  Ipswich  on  the  22nd  of  November  1805  or  1806.  Her  maiden 
name  waa  Goward,  her  father  being  a  brazier  and  tinman.  After 
some  experience  in  the  provinces,  she  first  appeared  on  the  stage 
in  London  on  the  and  of  July  1835,  in  the  opera  Rosina.  It  was 
not  long  before  she  gave  up  "  singing  parts  "  in  favour  of  the 
drama  proper,  where  her  powers  of  character-acting  could  have 
scope.  In  June  1839  she  married  Robert  Keelcy  (179371869), 
an  admirable  comedian,  with  whom  she  had  often  appeared. 
Between  1832  and  1842  they  acted  at  Covent  Garden,  at  the 
Adelphi  with  Buckstone,  at  the  Olympic  with  Charles  Mathews, 
and  at  Drury  Lane  with  Macready.  In  1 836 1  hey  visited  America. 
In  1838  she  made  her  first  great  success  as  Nydia,  the  blind  girl, 
in  a  dramatized  version  of  Bulwer  Lytton's  The  Last  Days  of 
Pompciit  and  followed  this  with  an  equally  striking  impersona- 
tion of  Smike  in  Nicholas  Nickleby.  In  1839  came  her  decisive 
triumph  with  her  picturesque  and  spirited  acthig  as  the  hero  of  a 
play  founded  upon  Harrison  Ainsworth's  Jack  Sheppard.  So 
dangerous  yias  considered  the  popularity  of  the  play,  with  its 
glorification  of  the  prison-breaking  felon,  that  the  lord  chamber- 
lain ultimately  forbade  the  performance  of  any  piece  upon  the 
subject.  It  is  perhaps  mainly  as  Jack  Sheppard  that  Mrs  Keeley 
lived  in  the  memory  of  playgoers,  despite  her  long  subsequent 
career  in  plays  more  worthy  of  her  remarkable  gifts.  Under 
Macready's  management  she  played  Nerissa  in  Tke  Merchant 
of  Venice^  and  Audrey  in  As  You  Like  It.  She  managed  the 
Lyceum  with  her  husband  from  1844  to  1847;  acted  with  Webster 
and  Kean  at  the  Haymarket;  relumed  for  five  years  to  the 
Adelphi;  and  made  her  last  regular  public  appeaiaiiDfr  at  Ihe 
Lyceum  in  1859.  A  public  reception  was  given  her  at  this 
theatre  on  her  90th  birthday.  She  died  on  the  xath  of  March 
1899. 

See  Walter  Goodman,  Tke  Kedeys  on  Ike  Sta§e  and  off  (London, 
»895). 

KEBLINQ  ISLANDS  (often  caJSed  Cocos  and  Coeofr-K^EUNQ 
ISLAifos),  a  group  of  coral  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between 
la**  4'  and  la*'  13'  S.,  and  96*  49^-57'  £*»  but  including  a  smaller 
island  in  1 1**  50'  N.  and  96**  50'  £.  The  group  furnished  Charles 
Darwin  with  the  typical  example  of  an  atoll  or  lagoon  island. 
There  are  altogether  twenty-three  small  islands,  9^  m.  being  the 
greatest  width  of  the  whole  atoU.  The  lagoon  is  very  shallow 
and  the  passages  between  many  of  the  islands  are  fordable  on 
ioot.  An  opening  on  the  northern  side  oC  the  seef  permits  the 
entrance  of  vessels  into  the  northern  part  of  the  lagoon,  which 
forms  a  good  harbour  known  as  Port  Refuge  or  Port  Albion.  The 
coco-nut  (a»  the  name  Cocos  Islands  indicates)  b  the  character- 
istic produa  and  is  cultivated  on  all  the  islands.  The  flora  is 
scanty  in  sptcies.  One  of  the  commonest  liying  creatures  is  a 
monstrous  Cfab  which  lives  on  the  coco-nuts;  and  in  some  places 
also  there  are  great  colonies  of  t  he  pomegranate  crab.  The  group 
was  visited  by  Dr  H.  O.  Forbes  in  1878,  and  later,  at  the  expense 
of  Sir  John  Murray,  by  Dr  Guppy,  Mr  Ridley  and  Dr  Andrews. 
The  object  of  their  visits  was  the  investigation  of  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  atoll,  more  especially  of  the  formation  of  the  coral 


reefs.  Dr  Ouppy  was  fortunate  In  reaching  North  Kecfing  Island, 
where  a  landing  is  only  possible  during  the  calmest  weather. 
The  island  he  found  to  be  about  a  mile  long,  with  a  sballov 
enclosed  lagoon,  less  than  3  ft.  deep  at  ordinary  low  water,  with 
a  single  opening  on  its  east  or  weather  side.  A  dense  vegetatioa 
of  iron-wood  {Cordia)  and  other  trees  and  shrubs,  together  with 
a  forest  of  coco-nut  palms,  covers  its  surface.  It  is  tenanted  by 
myriads  of  sea-fowl,  frigate-birds,  boobies,  and  terns  (Cygis 
Candida),  which  find  here  an  excellent  nesting-place,  for  the 
island  is  uninhabited,  and  is  visited  only  once  or  twice  a  year. 
The  excrement  from  this  large  colony  hasehanged  the  carbonate 
of  lime  in  the  soil  and  the  coral  nodules  on  the  surface  into 
phosphates,  to  the  extent  in  some  cases  of  60-70%,  thus  forming 
a  valuable  deposit,  beneficial  to  the  vegetation  of  the  island 
itself  and  promising  commercial  value.  The  lagoon  is  slowly 
filling  up  and  becoming  cultivable  land,  but  the  rate  of  recovery 
from  the  sea  has  been  specially  maricod  since  the  eruption  of 
Krakatoa,  the  pumice  from  which  was  washed  on  to  it  in 
enormotis  quantity,  so  that  the  lagoon  advanced  its  shores 
from  20  to  30  yards.  Forbes's  and  Guppy's  investigations  flo 
to  show  that,  contra^  to  Darwin's  belief,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  upheaval  or  of  subsidence  in  either  of  the  Keeling  groups. 

The  atoll  has  an  exceedingly  healthy  climate,  and  might  wcQ 
be  used  as  a  sanatorium  for  phthisical  patients,  the  temperature 
never  reaching  extremes.  The  highest  annual  reading  of  the 
thermometer  hardly  ever  exceeds  89**  F.  or  falls  beneath  7o^ 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is  78- 5^  F.,  and  u  the  rainfafl 
rarely  exceeds  40  in.  the  atmosphere  never  bea>mes  unpleasantly 
moist.-  The  south-east  trade  blows  almost  ceaselessly  for  ten 
months  of  the  year.  Terrific  storms  sometimes  break  over  the 
island;  and  it  has  been  more  than  once  visited  by  earthquakes. 
A  profitable  trade  is  done  in  coco-nuts,  but  there  are  few  other 
exports.  The  imports  are  almost  entirely  foodstuffs  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  inhabitants,  who  form  a  patriarchal  coIodj 
under  a  private  proprietor. 

The  islands  were  discovered  in  1609  by  Captain  William  Kceb'ng 
on  his  voyage  from  Batavia  to  the  Cape.  In  1S23  Alexander 
Hare,  an  English  adventurer,  settled  on  the  southernmost  island 
with  a  number  of  slaves.  Some  two  or  three  years  afur,  a^ 
Scotchman,  J.  Ross,  who  had  commanded  a  brig  during  the 
English  occupation  of  Java,  settled  with  his  family  (who  continued 
in  the  ownership)  on  Direction  Island,  and  bis  little  colony 
was  soon  strengthened  by  Hare's  runaway  slaves.  The  Dutch 
Government  had  in  an  informal  way  claimed  the  possession  of  the 
islands  since  1829;  but  they  refused,  to  allow  Ross  to  hoist  the 
Dutch  flag,  and  accordingly  the  group  was  taken  imder  British 
protection  in  1856.  In  ^878  it  was  attached  to  the  government 
of  Ceylon,  and  in  1882  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  governor 
of  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  ownership  and  superin tendency 
continued  in  the  Ross  family,  of  whom  George  Clunies  Ross 
died  in  1910,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  ^dney. 

See  C.  DannH,  Journal  of  tke  Voyage  of  Ike  "  Beag^*'  and  CeaU' 
ncal  Observations  on  Coral  Reefs ;  al&o  Henry  O.  Forbes,  A  Naturalists 
Wanderings  in  lite  Eastern  Archttxlago  (London,  1884) :  H.  B.  Guppy, 
"The  Cocos-Kceling  Island8,"ow//wA  Ceoirapkical  fdagatine  (voL  v., 
188$). 

KEEL-MOULDING,  in  architecture,  a  round  on  which  there  b 
a  small  fillet,  somewhat  like  the  keel  of  a  ship.  It  is  commoa  in 
the  Early  English  and  Decorated  styles. 

KEENS,  CHARLES  SAMUEL  (i823-i89i>r  English  black-and- 
white  artist,  the  son  of  Samuel  Browne  Kecnc,  a  solicitor,  was 
bom  at  Hornsey  on  the  ;oth  of  August  1823.  Educated  at  the 
Ipswich  Grammar  School  until  bis  sixteenth  year,  he  early  showed 
artistic  leanings.  Two  years  after  the  death  of  his  father  be  was 
articled  to  a  London  solicitor,  but,  the  occupation  proving  imcon- 
genial,  he  was  removed  to  the  ofGce  of  an  architect,  Mr  Pilking- 
ton.  His  spare  time  was  now  spent  in  drawing  historical  and 
nautical  subjects  in  water-colour.  For  these  trifles  his  mother, 
to  whose  energy  and  common  sense  he  was  greatly  indebted,  soon 
found  a  purchaser,  through  whom  he  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Whympers,  the  wood-engravers.  This  led  to  his  being 
bound  to  them  as  apprentice  for  five  years.    His  earliest  knows 
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design  is  the  fitmtispkoe,  aigDcd  "  CBml  Keeofi."  u>  Tke  Adfrn^ 
iura  of  Dick  BoldktrQ  in  Search  of  kit  Uncle,  &c.  (D&rtoa  &  Co., 
x$4a).  His  term  of  apprenticeship  over,  he  hired  as  studio  an 
attic  in  the  block  of  buildings  standing,  up  to  1900,  between  the 
Strand  and  Holywell  Street,  and  was  soon  hard  at  work  for  the 
lUustraUd  London  Hews,  At  this  time  he  was  a  member  of  the 
"  Artists' Society  "  in  Clipstone  Street,  afterwards  removed  to  the 
Langham  studios.  In  December  1851  he  made  his  tot  appear- 
ance in  Punch  and,  after  nine  years  of  steady  work,  was  called 
to  a  seat  at  the  famous  tabl^.  It  was  during  this  period  ^f  pro- 
bation that  be  first  gave  evidence  of  those  transcendent  qualities 
which  make  his  work  at  once  the  joy  and  despair  of  his  brother 
craftsmen.  On  the  starting  of  Once  a  Week,  in  1859,  Keene's 
services  were  requisitioned,  his  most  notable  series  in  this 
periodical  being  the,  illustrations  to  Charles  Readers  A  Goad 
Ftg^  (afterwards  rechristened  TkeCMsUr  and  Ike  Hearth)  and  to 
George  Meredith's  Erfan  Harrington.  There  is  a  quality  of  conven- 
tionality in  the  earlier  of  these  yv-hich  completely  disappears  in 
the  later.  In  1858  Keene,  who  was  endowed  with  a  fine  voice 
and  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  old>fashioned  music,  joined 
the  "  Jermyn  Band,"  afterwards  better  known  as  the  '*  Moray 
Minstitls."  He  was  also  for  many  years  a  member  of  LesUe's 
CJioir,  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  the  Catch,  Glee  and  Canon 
Club,  add  the  Bach  Choir.  He  was  also  an  industrious  performer 
on  the  bagpipes,  of  which  instrument  be  brought  together  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  specimens.  About  1863  the  Arts  Club  In 
Hanover  Square  was  started,  with  Keene  as  one  of  the  original 
members.  In  1864  John  Leech  died,  and  Keene's  work  in  Punch 
thenceforward  found  wider  opportum'ties.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  greater  of  all  modem  artistsof  his  cIass,Men2el.discovered 
Keene's  existence,  and  became  a  subscriber  to  Punek  solely  for 
the  sake  of  enjo3ring  week  by  week  the  work  of  bis  brother  crafts- 
man. In  1873  Keene,  who,  though  fully  possessed  of  the  humor- 
ous sense,  was  not  within  measurable  distance  of  Leech  as  a  jester, 
and  whose  drawings  were  consequently  not  sufficiently  '*  funny  " 
to  appeal  to  the  laughter-loving  public,  was  fortunate  enough 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr  Joseph  Crawhall,  who  had  been 
in  the  habit  for  many  years  of  jotting  down  any  humorous 
incidents  be  might  hear  of  or  observe,  illustrating  them  at  leisure 
for  his  own  amusement.  These  were  pbced  unreservedly  at 
Keene's  disposal,  and  to  their  inspiration  we  owe  at  least  250  of 
his  most  successful  drawings  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  con- 
nexion with  Punck.  A  list  of  more  than  aoo  of  these  subjects  is 
given  at  the  end  of  Tke  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Keene  of 
'*  Punch."  In  1879  Keene  removed  to  239  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
which  he  occupied  until  his  Ust  illness,  walking  dally  to  and  from 
his  house,  xis  Hammersmith  Road.  In  r88x  a  volume  of  his 
Pmstch  drawings  was  published  by  Messrs  Bradbury  ft  Agnew, 
with  the  title  Our  People.  In  1883  Keene,  who  had  hitherto  been 
a  strongman,  developed  symptomsof  dys[>epsia  and  rheumatism. 
By  1889  these  had  increased  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  the  last 
two  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  acute  suffering  borne  with  the 
greatest  courage;  He  died  unmarried,  after  a  singulariy  un- 
eventful h'fe,  on  the  4th  of  January  1891,  and  his  body  lies  in 
Hammersmith  cemetery. 


Keene,  who  never  had  any  TPsular  art  traininE*  was  eaei^tbH' 
_n  artists'  artist.  He  holtla  the  ffir?ni<}«t  pltr*?  amoTipft  EitprlisL 
craftBHien  in  black  and  white.  thDUih  his  wnrlt  bd»  ne^^er  been  appne- 
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ciated  at  its  real  value  hy  jb*  general  puhSk.  No  doubi  the  main 
reason  for  this  lack  of  ptibttr:  rccognitton  "waa  his  unconveniicmali^y. 
He  drew  his  models  exact  \y  a*  b*  kiw  ihem,  not  ^  he  kctw  the  vk^orld 
wanted  to  sec  them.  H<*  frmud  enonuh  beauty  and  romaiirc  in  all 
that  was  around  him«  and.  in.  li\s  Ftmck  work,  enough  «ubtJe  humour 
in  nature  seized  at  her  ra^y^i  humorous  moments  to  fisifsfy  bim^  He 
never  required  his  model*]  to  gnu  through  a  hor^-  ccilbir^  ai  Gil  1^ ay 
did,  or  to  pat  on  their  company  mafHiers,  as  wii  do  Maiaricf '*  wont. 
But  Keene  was  not  only  a  brtMiant  worker  in  pen  timi  ink,  A^  an 
etcher  he  has  alao  to  be  rtckcjned  with^  notwithKidndinft  the  fact  1;  hat 
hia  plates  numbered  not  wntv  itian  Aitf  at  tbe  ciutttdc.  Impres- 
sions of  them  are  exceed iniLly  rare,  and  hidrdly  h^lf  a  doAJMi  ul  ihe 
plates  are  now  known  to  1x  In  f  tiStencc,  He  himvU  n.>Kird<:d  1 1  '?ra 
only  as  experiments  in  a  diRiinjk  but  ruigTinatin?:  nn^liiim.  i^ut 
in  the  opinion  of  the  export  tbcy  miippcc  to  pbce  him  amon^  lh<?  l:>4St 
etchers  of  the  loth  century^  Apart  frDiri  the  ctcht'd  iToittivR^vi-i.'ea 
to  some  of  the  Punch  pocket-bookfi.  onEy  three,  and  these  Dy  no 


means  the  best,  have  been  published.    Writing  i«  L* Artiste  for  May 

1891  of  a  few  which  he  bad  .teenp  BracTTTrnrf  s7v?:  "  By  the 
freedom,  the  largeness  of  their  drawing  .^  n,  tht^i-  pbic» 

must  be  classed  amongst  modern  ctchic^si  of  the  f\i->i  f^nk/'  A  few 
impreaatona  are  in  the  British  Mu^um,  bat  in  the  nuila  th«y  wem 
given  away  to  friends  and  lie  hid4i^n  m  Lhe  albums  uf  {hje  collectcu-. 
Authorities.— C.  S.  Layard.  UU  &nd  Leitfn  af  Charki  Ke^m  of 
*' Punch";  The  Work  of  Charlei  Ktrnt,  ynhh  an  intfaductson  and 
notes  by  Joseph  Pennell,  and  a  tfibtia«rptphy  by  W.  H.  Chnaon; 
M.  H.  Sptelmann.  The  History  of  Paneh  '■;  M.  Charpcntier,  La  Vw 
Modeme,  No.  14  (1880):  M.  H-SpK-lmiinn,  MaRusine  ef  Ari  (March 
1891);  M.  Bracquemond.  VArtiiit  fMay  1891)1;  G».  S,  Layard, 
Seribnefs  (April  1892):  Joseph  Pcnuctl,  Cmtur^  (ttrL  1897)-  Cttirec 
du  Maurier,  Har ^'«  (Mandi  189^ J*  (g,  S.  L.j 


lAURA  (c.  1820-1873),  Anglo-American  actress 
and  manager,  whose  real  name  was  Mary  Moss,  was  born  in 
England.  In  1831,  in  London,  she  was  playing  Pauline  in  The 
Lady  of  Lyons.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in  New  York 
on  the  soth  of  September  1852,  on  her  way  to  AuslraUa.  She 
returned  in  1855  and  till  1863  managed  Laura  Keene's  theatre, 
in  which  was  produced,  in  1858,  Our  American  Cousin,  It  was 
her  company  that  was  playing  at  Ford's  theatre,  Washington, 
on  the  night  of  Lincoln's  assassination.  Miss  Keene  was  a 
successful  melodramatic  actress,  and  an  admirable  manager. 
She  died  at  Montdair,  New  Jersey,  on  the  4th  of  November 
1873. 

See  John  Creahan's  Life  of  Laura  Keene  (1897). 

KEENE,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Cheshire  county,  New 
Hampshire,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Ashuelot  river,  about  45  m.  S.W.  of 
Concord,  Rrf.,  and  about  9a  m.  W.N.W-  of  Boston.  Pop, 
(1900),  9165,  of  whom  1255  were  foreign-born;  (1910  census)/ 
10,068.  Area,  36-5  sq.  m.  It  is  served  by  the  Boston  it 
Maine  railroad  and  by  the  Fitcbburg  railroad  (leased  by  the 
Boston  &  Maine).  The  site  is  level,  but  is  surrounded  by 
ranges  of  lofty  hills— Monadnock  Mountain  is  about  xo  m.  S.E. 
>iost  of  the  streets  are  pleasantly  shaded.  There  are  three 
parks,  with  a  total  area  of  about  219  acres;  and  in  Central 
Square  stands  a  soldiers'  and  sailors'  monument  designed  by 
Martin  Milmore  and  erected  in  187 1.  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  city  hall,  the  county  buildings  and  the  city  hospital 
The  PubUc  Library  had  in  1908  about  16,300  voliunes.  There 
are  repair  shops  of  the  Boston  k  Maine  railroad  here,  and 
manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes,  woollen  goods,  fiuniture 
(espedally  chairs),  pottery,  &c  The  value  of  the  factory, 
product  in  1905  was  $2,690,967.  The  site  of  Keene  was  one  of 
the  Massachusetts  grants  made  in  1733,  but  Canadian  Indians 
made  it  untenable  and  it  was  abandoned  from  1746  until  1750. 
In  1753  it  was  incorporated  and  was  named  Keene,  in  honour 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Keene  (1697-1757),  the  English  diplomatist, 
who  as  agent  for  the  South  Sea  Company  and  Minister  in 
Madrid,  and  as  responsible  for  the  commerical  treaty  between 
England  and  Spain  in  1750,  was  in  high  reputation  at  the  time* 
it  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1874. 

KEEP,  ROBERT  PORTER  (1844-1904),  American  scholar, 
was  bom  in  Farmington,  Connecticut,  on  the  26tb  of  April  1844. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1865,  was  instructor  there  for  two 
years,  was  United  States  consul  at  the  Piraeus  in  Greece  in 
1869-1871,  taught  Greek  in  Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton, 
Massachusetts,  in  1876-1885,  and  was  principal  of  Norwich  Free 
Academy,  Norwich,  Conn.,  from  1885  to  1903,  the  school 
owing  its  prosperity  to  him  hardly  less  than  to  its  founders.  In 
1903  he  took  charge  of  Miss  Porter's  school  for  girls  at  Farming- 
ton,  Conn.,  founded  in  1844  and  long  controlled  by  his  aunt, 
Sarah  Porter.  He  died  in  Farmington  on  the  3rd  of  June 
1904. 

KEEP  (corresponding  to  the  French  dot^jon),  in  architecture 
the  inmost  and  strongest  part  of  a  medieval  castle,  answering 
to  the  citadel  of  modem  times.  The  arrangement  is  said  to 
have  originated  with  Gundulf,  bishop  of  Rochester  (d.  1108), 
architect  of  the  White  Tower.  The  Norman  keep  is  generally 
a  very  massive  square  tower.  There  is  generally  a  well  in  a 
medieval  keep,  ingeniously  concealed  in  the  thickness  of  a  wall 
or  in  a  pillar.  The  rxioat  celebrated  keeps  of  Norman  times  in 
England  are  the  White  Tower  in  London,  those  at  Rochester, 
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Antndel  and  Newctstle,  Castle  Hedlngham,  &c.  When  the 
keep  was  circular,  as  at  Conisborough  and  Windsor,  it  was 
called  a  "shell-keep"  (see  Casfle).  The  verb  "to  keep/' 
from  which  the  noun  with  its  particular  meaning  here  treated 
was  formed,  appears  in  O.E.  as  dpan,  of  which  the  deriva- 
tion is  unknown,  no  word^  related  to  it  are  found  in  cognate 
languages.  The  earliest  meaning  {e.  xooo)  appears  to  have 
been  to  Uy  hold  of,  to  seize,  from  which  its  common  uses  of 
to  guard,  observe,  retain  possession  of,  have  developed. 

KBBWATIN.  a  district  of  Canada,  bounded  £.  by  Committee 
Bay,  Fox  Channel,  and  Hudson  and  James  bays,  S.  and  S.W.  by 
the  Albany  and  English  rivers,  Manitoba,  Lake  Winnipeg,  and 
Nelson  river,  W.  by  the  tooth  meridian,  and  N.  by  Simpson  and 
Rae  straits  and  gulf  and  peninsula  of  Boothia;  thus  including 
an  area  of  445.000  sq.  m.  Its  surface  is  in  general  barren  and 
rocky,  studded  with  innumerable  lakes  with  intervening  eleva- 
tions, forest-clad  below  60*  N,  but  usually  bare  or  covered 
.with  moss  or  lichens,  forming  the  so-called  "  barren  lands  "  of 
the  north.  With  the  exception  of  a  strip  of  Silurian  and 
Devonian  rocks,  40  to  80  m.  wide,  extending  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Severn  nvtf  to  the  Churchill,  and  several  isolated  areas  of 
Cambrian  and  Huronian,  the  district  is  occupied  by  Laurentian 
rocks  The  principal  river  is  the  Nelson,  which,  with  its  great 
tributary,  the  Saskatchewan,  is  1450  m.  long;  other  tributaries 
are  the  Berens,  English.  Winnipeg,  Red  and  Assiniboine.  The 
Hayes,  Severn  and  Winisk  also  flow  from  the  south-west  into 
Hudson  Bay,  and  the  Ekwan,  Attawapiskat  and  Albany,  500  m. 
long,  into  James  Bay.  ^e  Churchill,  925  m.,  TUewUaza, 
Maguse,  and  Ferguson  rivers  discharge  into  Hudson  Bay  on  the 
west  side;  the  Kazan,  500  m.,  and  Dubawnt,  660  m.,  into 
Chesterfield  Inlet;  and  Back's  river,  rising  near  Aylmer  Lake, 
flows  north-eastwards  560  m.  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  principal 
lakes  are  St  Joseph  and  Seul  on  the  southern  boundary;  north- 
em  part  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  710  ft.  above  the  sea.  Island; 
South  Indian;  Etawney,  Nueltin;  Yathkyed,  at  an  altitude 
of  300  ft.,  Maguse,  Kaminuriak,  Baker,  30  ft.,  Aberdeen, 
130  ft.;  and  Garry.  The  principal  islands  are  Southampton, 
area  1 7,800  sq.  m.,  Marble  Island,  the  usual  wintering  place 
for  whaling  vessels;  and  Bell  and  Coats  Islands,  in  Hudson 
Bay;  and  Akimiski,  in  James  Bay. 

A  few  small  communities  at  the  posts  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  constitute  practically  the  whole  of  the  white  popula- 
tion. In  1 8g7  there  were  852  Indians  in  the  Churchill  and  Nelson 
rivers  district,  but  no  figures  are  available  for  the  district  as  a 
whole.  The  principal  posts  in  Keewalin  are  Norway  House, 
near  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnipeg;  Oxford  House,  on  the  lake 
of  the  same  name,  York  Factory,  at  the  mouth  of  Hayes  river; 
and  Forts  Severn  and  Churchill,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Severn 
and  Churchill  rivers  respectively.  In  1905  the  district  of 
Keewatin  was  included  in  the  North-West  Territories  and  the 
whole  placed  under  an  administrator  or  acting  governor.  The 
derivation  of  the  name  b  from  the  Crcc — the  "  north  wind.** 

KEF.  more  correctly  El-Kef  (the  Rock),  a  town  of  Tunisia, 
125  m.  by  rail  S.S.W  of  the  capital,  and  75  m.  S.E.  of  Bona 
in  Algeria.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  colony  of  Sicca 
Veneria,  and  b  built  on  the  steep  slope  of  a  rock  in  a  moun- 
tainous region  through  which  flows  the  Mcllegue,  an  affluent  of 
the  Mejerda.  Situated  at  the  intersection  of  main  routes  from 
the  west  and  south.  Kef  occupies  a  position  of  strategic  import- 
ance. Though  distant  some  22  m.  from  the  Algerian  frontier 
it  was  practically  a  border  post,  and  its  walls  and  citadel  were 
kept  in  a  sUte  of  defence  by  the  Tunisians.  The  town  with  its 
half-dozen  mosques  and  tortuous,  dirty  streeU,  is  still  partly 
walled.  The  sodthem  part  of  the  wall  has  however  been 
destroyed  by  the  French,  and  the  remainder  is  being  left  to 
decay.  Beyond  the  part  of  the  wall  destroyed  is  the  French 
quarter.  The  kasbah,  or  citadel,  occupies  a  rocky  eminence 
on  the  west  side  of  the  town.  It  was  built,  or  rebuilt,  by  the 
Turks,  the  material  being  Roman.  It  has  been  restored  by 
the  French,  who  maintain  a  garrison  here. 

The  Roman  remains  include  fragments  of  a  large  temple 
dedicated  to  Hercules,  and  of  the  baths.    The  andent  dsteras 


remain,  bat  are  empty,  being  used  at  pan  of  the  barracks.  Tbe 
town  »  however  supplied  by  water  from  the  same  spring  whsdi 
filled  the  cistems.  The  Christian  cemetery  is  on  the  site  of  a 
basilica.  There  are  ruins  of  another  Christian  basilica,  excavated 
by  the  French,  the  apse  being  intact  and  the  narthex  serving  as  a 
church.  Many  stones  with  Roman  inscriptions  are  built  into 
the  walls  of  Arab  houses.  The  modem  town  is  much  smaOer 
than  tbe  Roman  colony.  Pop.  about  6000,  indoding  aboot 
100  Eoropeans  (chiefly  Blaltese). 

The  Roman  colony  of  Sicca  Veneria  appears  from  the  character 
of  its  wonhipof  Venus  (VaL  Max.  il.  6.f  i^}to  have  been  a  Phoeoiciaa 
settlement,  it  was  afterwards  a  Numidian  stroogheki.  and  imder 
tbe  Caettrs  became  a  fashionable  residential  city  and  one  of  the 
chief  centres  of  Christianity  in  North  Africa.  Tbe  Christian  apok>- 
gist  Amobius  the  Elder  lived  here. 

See  H.  Barth.  Dte  KAstenlSmdn  des  Uitldmterts  (1840);  CarfrnM 
Inscrtpt.  Lai.,  ytX.vilL;Sombnin  in  BitU.d£  la  socdeitoi.dtB0rdmms 
(1878).  Abo  Cardinal  Newman's  CaUisUt:  a  Skeiek  of  the  Third 
Century  (18^),  for  a  "  reconstruction  "  of  the  manner  of  life  of  the 
early  Christuins  and  their  oppressors. 

KEHL,  a  town  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  on  the  tight  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  opposite  Strassburg,  with  which  it  b  connected 
by  a  railway  bridge  and  a  bridge  of  boats.  Pop.  4000.  It  has 
a  considerable  river  trade  in  timber,  tobacco  and  coal,  which  has 
been  devek>ped  by  the  formation  of  a  harbour  with  two  basins. 
The  chief  importance  of  Kehl  b  its  connexion  with  the  militaiy 
defence  of  Strassburg,  to  the  strategic  area  of  which  it  belongs.  It 
is  encircled  by  the  strong  forts  Bote,  Blumenthal  and  Kircfabacb 
ofthatsysteoL  In  1678  Kehl  was  taken  from  the  ImperialisU  by 
the  French,  and  in  1683  a  new  fortress,  built  by  Vauban,  was 
begun.  In  1697  it  was  restored  to  the  Empire  and  was  given  to 
Baden,  but  in  1703  and  again  in  1733  it  was  taken  by  tbe  French, 
who  did  not  however  retain  it  for  very  long.  In  1 793  the  FiOKb 
again  took  the  town,  which  was  retaken  by  the  Austrians  and 
was  restored  to  Baden  in  1805.  In  1808  the  French,  again  in 
possession,  restored  the  forttfications»  but  these  were  dismantled 
in  X815,  when  Kehl  was  again  restored  to  Baden.  In  August 
1870,  during  the  Franco-German  War,  the  French  shelled  the 
defenceless  town. 

KEIGHLBY  (locally  Keithley),  a  municipal  borough  in 
the  Keighley  parliamentary  division  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  England,  17  m.  W.N.W.  of  Leeds,  on  branches  of 
the  Great  Northern  and  Midland  railways.  Pop.  (1901),  41,564. 
It  b  beautifully  situated  in  a  deep  vaUey  near  the  jnnctioo  ol 
the  Worth  with  the  Aire.  A  canal  between  Liverpool  and  HoU 
affords  it  water  communication  with  both  west  and  east  coasts. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  parish  church  of  St  Andrew 
(dating  from  the  time  of  Henry  L,  modernised  in  1710,  rcbtult 
with  the  exception  of  the  tower  in  1805,  and  again  rebuilt  in 
1878),  and  the  handsome  Gothic  mechanics*  institute  and 
technical  school  (1870).  A  grammar  school  was  founded  in 
17x3,  the  operations  of  which  have  been  extended  so  as  to 
embrace  a  trade  school  (1871)  for  boys,  and  a  grammar  school 
for  girls.  The  principal  industries  are  manufaictures  of  woollen 
goods,  spmning,  sewing  and  washing  machines,  and  tools.  Tbe 
town  was  incorporated  in  1882,  and  the  coqMsation  **r«yVt 
of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors. 

KEI  ISLANDS  \Ke,  Key,  Kit,  &c;  native,  Ewah],  a  group 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  in  the  residency  of  Amboyna,  between 
5*  and  6*  5*  S.  and  131*  50^  and  133*  is*  E.,  and  consisting  of 
four  parts:  Nuhu-Iut  or  Great  Kei,  Roa  or  Little  Kei,  the 
Tayanda,  and  the  Kur  group.  Great  Kei  differs  physically  in 
every  respect  from  the  other  groups.  It  b  of  Tertiary  forma- 
tion (Miocene),  and  has  a  chain  of  volcanic  elevations  along  tbe 
axis,  reaching  a  height  of  2600  ft.  Its  area  b  290  sq.  m.,  tbe 
total  land  area  of  the  group  being  572  sq.  m.  All  tbe  other 
islands  are  of  post-Tertiary  formation  and  of  level  surface.  Tbe 
group  has  submarine  connexion,  under  relatively  shallow  sea, 
with  the  Timorlaut  group  to  the  south-west  and  the  chain  of 
isUnds  extending  north-west  towards  Ceram;  deep  water 
separates  it  on  the  east  from  the  Am  Islands  and  on  the  west 
from  the  inner  islands  of  the  Bands  Sea.  Among  the  puroducts 
are  oooo-nuts,  sago,  fish,  trepang,  timber,  copra,  maise,  yams 
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•ad  tobftcco. '  The  po|>u]ation  H  about  93,000^  <^  whom  141906 
an  pagans,  and  8300  Mahommedans. 

The  inhabiunts  are  of  three  types.  There  is  the  true  Kei 
Islander,  a  Polynesian  by  his  hei^t  and  black  or  brown  wavy 
hair,  with  a  complexion  between  the  Papuan  black  and  the 
Malay  yeUow.  There  is  the  pure  Papuan,  who  has  been  largely 
merged  in  the  Kei  type.  Thirdly,  there  are  the  immigrant 
Malays.  These  (distinguished  by  the  use  of  a  special  language 
and  by  the  profession  of  Mohammedanism)  are  descendants  of 
natives  of  the  Banda  islands  who  fled  eastward  before  the 
encroachments  of  the  Dutch.  The  pagans  have  rude  statues  of 
dei  ties  and  places  of  sacrifice  indicated  by  flat-topped  cairns.  The 
,Kei  Islanders  are  skilful  in  carving  and  celebrated  boat-builders. 

See  C.  M.  Kan.  "  Otae  geo^KraphiKhe  kennis  der  Ketj-Eilanden^** 
m  Tijdschrift  Aardrijkskundig  Cenoclsckap  (1887);  Martin.  "Die 
Kd-inseln  u.  ihr  Verhiltniss  zur  Australisch-Aaiatischen  Grenzlinie." 
ibid,  part  vn.  (1890):  W.  R.  van  Hofivell.  "  De  Kei-Eilanden."  in 
Tifdsckr.  Batavtan.  Gen.  ( 1 889) ; "  Vcralaaefl  van  de  weteoachappeUJke 
opnemingen  en  onderzoekingen  op  de  Kdj.Eilanden  "  (i88|^i890)> 
by  Planten  and  Wcrthcim  (189^),  with  map  and  ethnographical  atlas 
of  the  south-western  and  south-eastern  islands  by  Pleyte;  Langen, 
DU  Key-  oier  Kii-Inseln  (Vienna,  1902). 

XBIII.  KARL  THBODOR  (1825-1878),  German  Protestant 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Stuttgart  on  the  17th  of  December  iSss* 
His  father,  Johann  Christian  Keim,  was  headmaster  of  a  gym- 
nasium. Here  Karl  Thcodor  received  his  early  education,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  Stuttgart  Obergymnasfum.  In  1843  he 
went  to  the  university  of  TObingcn,  where  he  studied  philosophy 
under  J.  F.  Reiff,  a  follower  of  Hegel,  and  Oriental  languages 
imder  Heinrich  Ewald  and  Heinrich  Meier.  F.  C.  Baur,  the 
leader  of  the  new  Tubingen  school,  was  lecturing  on  the  New 
Testament  and  on  the  history  of  the  church  and  of  dogma,  and 
by  him  in  particular  Keim  was  greatly  impressed.  The  special 
bent  of  Keim's  mind  is  seen  in  his  prize  essay,  Verk&ltntss  der 
Christen  im  den  erften  drei  Jakrhunderten  his  Konstantin  turn 
rdmiscken  Rekhe  (1847).  His  first  published  worit  was  Die 
Rejprmoiion  der  Reickstadi  Vim  (1851).  In  1^50  he  visited  the 
university  of  Bonn,  where  he  attended  some  of  the  lectures  of 
Friedrich  Bleek,  Richard  Rothe,  C.  M.  Amdt  and  Isaak  Domer. 
He  taught  at  Tfibingen  from  Jtme  1851  until  1856,  when,  having 
become  a  pastor,  he  was  made  deacon  at  EssBngen,  Wfirttcmberg. 
In  i8s9  he  was  appointed  archdeacon;  but  a  few  months  later 
he  was  called  to  the  university  of  ZQrich  as  professor  of  theology 
<i859-i873),  where  he  produced  his  important  works.  Before 
this  he  had  written  on  church  history  {e.g.  Sckwdbiscke  Refor- 
matitmsgeschickU  bis  §um  Augsburger  Reichstag,  1855).  His 
Inaugural  address  at  Zurich  en  the  human  development  of  Jesus, 
Die  menseklichi  Enfmcilwig  Jesu  CkrisH  (1861),  and  his  Die 
leschichtiiehe  WOrde  Jean  (1864)  were  preparatory  to  his  chief 
work.  Die  Gesckiekte  Jesu  ton  Nanara  in  threr  Verheltung  mii  dem 
Cesamtleben  seines  Vcthes  (3  vols.,  1867-1873;  Eng.  trans.,  Jesus 
ef  NoMoretht  and  the  Natitmat  Life  of  Israel,  6  vols.),  1873^1^2. 
In  1873  Keim  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Giessen, 
This  post  he  resigned,  through  iU-health,  diortly  before  his 
death  on  the  17th  of  November  1878.  He  bekmged.  to  the 
*'  mediation  "  sdiool  of  theok>gy. 

Chief  works,  besides  the  above:  Refortnationsotdtter  der'Reichs- 
$lcdt  Esslingien  (l86o>:  Amhresins Blarer,der Sckwabiuke  Rtfermator 
<i86o);  Der  Ubertritt  KonstanUns  d.  Cr  sum  Ckrislentbum  (1862): 
bis  serntons.  Freundesworte  tur  Cemeinde  {2  vols.,  1861-1862);  and 
Ceisus'  wahres  Wert  (1873).  In  1881  H.  Ziegler  published  one  of 
Keim*8  earliest  works,  Rom  und  das  Christemtbum,  with  a  biographical 
•ketch.    See  also  Zicgler'sarticle  io  Herzog-Hauck.  Realencykiopddie. 

RBITR,  the  name  of  an  old  Scottish  family  which  derived 
Its  name  from  the  barony  of  Keith  in  East  Lothian,  said  to  have 
been  granted  by  Makolm  IL,  king  of  Scotland,  to  a  member 
of  the  house  for  services  against  the  Danes.  The  office  of 
great  marishal  of  Scotland,  afterwards  hereditary  in  the  Keith 
family,  may  have  been  conferred  at  j^he  same  time;  for  it  was 
confirmed,  together  with  possession  of  the  lands  of  Keith,  to 
Sir  Robert  Keith  by  a  charter  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  and 
appears  to  have  been  held  as  annexed  to  the  land  by  the  tenure 
•f  grand  serjeanty.  Sir  Robert  Keith  commanded  the  Scottish 
l^orse  at  Bannockburn.  and  was  billed  at  the  battle  of.  Neville's 


Crass  in  1346.  At  the  dose  of  the  X4tb  century  Sir  Wniiam 
Keith,  by  exchange  of  lands  with  Lord  Lindsay,  obtained  the 
crag  of  Dunnottar  in  Kincardineshire,  where  he  built  the  castle 
of  Dunnottar,  which  became  the  stronghold  of  his  descendants. 
He  died  about  1407.  In  1430  a  later  Sir  William  Keith  was 
created  Ixtfd  Kdth,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  earl  narishal, 
and  these  titles  remained  in  the  family  till  1716.  William, 
fourth  eari  marishal  (d.  1581),  was  one  of  the  guardians  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  during  her  minority,  and  was  a  member  of  her 
privy  council  on  her  return  to  Scotland.  While  refraining 
from  extreme  partisanship,  he  was  an  adherent  of  the  Refer- 
Dution;  he  retired  into  private  life  at  Dunnottar  Castle  about 
X567,  thereby  gaining  the  sobriquet  "  William  of  the  Tower." 
He  was  reput^  to  be  the  wealthiest  man  in  Scotland.  His 
eldest  daughter  Anne  married  the  regent  Murray.  His  grand* 
son  George,  5th  earl  marishal  (c  X553-X623),  was  one  of  the  most 
cultured  men  of  his  time.  He  was  educated  at  King's  College^ 
Aberdeen,  where  he  became  a  proficient  classical  scholar,  after- 
wards studying  divinity  under  Theodore  Bezaat  Geneva.  He 
was  a  firm  Protestant,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  kirk.  His  high  character  and  abilities  procured  him  the 
appointment  of  special  ambassador  to  Denmark  to  arrange  the 
marriage  of  James  VI.  with  the  Princess  Anne.  He  was  sub- 
sequently employed  ob  a  number  of  important  commissions; 
but  he  prefdrcd  literatwe  to  public  affairs,  and  about  1620  he 
retired  to  Dunnottar,  where  he  died  in  1623.  He  is  chiefly 
remembered  as  the  founder  in  1593  of  the  Marischal  College  in 
the  luiiversity  of  Aberdeen,  whit^  be  richly  endowed.  From  an 
uncle  he  inherited  the  title  of  Lord  Altrie  about  1 590.  William, 
7th  earl  marishal  (c.  16x7-1661),  took  a  pxominent  part  in  the 
Civil  War,  being  at  fixst  a  leader  of  the  covenanting  party  in 
north-east  Scotland,  and  the  most  powerful  opponent  of  the 
marquess  of  Huntly.  He  co-operated  with  Montrose  in  Aber> 
deenshire  and  neighbouring  counties  against  the  Gordons.  With 
Montrose  he  signed  the  Bond  of  Cumbernauld  in  August  X640, 
but  took  00  active  steps  against  the  popular  party  till  X648, 
when  he  joined  the  duke  of  Hamilton  in.his  invasion  of  England, 
escaping  from  the  rout  at  Preston.  In  1650  Charles  if.  was 
entertained  by  the  marishal  at  Dunnottar;  and  In  1651  the 
Scottish  regalia  were  left  for  safe  keeping  in  his  castle.  Taken 
prisoner  in  the  same  year,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  and 
was  excluded  from  Cromwell's  Act  of  Grace.  He  was  made  a 
privy  councillor  at  the  Restoration  and  died  in  i66x.  Sir  John 
Keith  (d.  x 7x4)1  brother  of  the  7th  earl  marishal,  was,  at  the 
Restoration,  given  the  hereditary  office  of  knight  marishal  of 
Scotland,  and  in  1677  was  created  eari  of  Kintore,  and  Lord 
Keith  of  Inverurie  and  Keith-Hall,  a  reward  for  his  share  in 
preserving  the  regalia  of  Scotland,  which  were  secretly  conveyed 
from  Dunnottar  to  another  hiding-place,  when  the  castle  was 
,besieged  by  Cromwell's  troops,  and  whldh  Sir  John,  perilously 
to  himself,  swore  he  had  carried  abroad  and  dehvered  to 
Charles  H.,  thus  preventing  further  search.  From  him  axe 
descended  the  earls  of  Kintore. 

George,  xoth  earl  marishal  (c.  X693-X778),  served  under  MarU 
borou^,  and  like  his  brother  Francis,  Marshal  Keith  iq.v.),  was  a 
zealous  Jacobite,  taldng  part  in  the  rising  of  1715,  after  which 
he  escaped  to  iht  continent.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
attainted,  his  estates  and  titles  being  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  He 
lived  for  many  years  in  Spain,  where  he  concerned  himself  with 
Jacobite  intrigues,  but  he  took  no  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1745, 
proceeding  about  that  year  to  Prussia,  where  he  became,  like 
his  brother,  intimate  with  Frederick  the  Great.  Frederick 
employed  him  in  several  diplomatic  posts,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
conveyed  valuable  information  to  the  earl  of  Chatham,  as  a 
reward  for  which  he  received  a  pardon  from  George  II.,  and 
returned  to  Scotland  in  17^9.  His  heir  male,  on  whom,  but  for 
the  attainder  of  X7x6,  his  titles  would  have  devolved,  was 
apparently  his  cousin  Alexander  Keith  of  Ravelston,  to  whom 
the  attainted  eari  had  sold  the  castle  and  lands  of  Dunnottar 
in  1766.  From  Alexander  Keith  was  descended,  through  the 
female  line,  Sir  Patrick  Keith  Murray  of  Ochtertyre,  who  sold 
the  estates  of  Dunnottar  and  Ravelston.    After  the  attainder 
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of  1716  the  rigbt  of  the  Keiths  6f  R&velston  to  be  recognized  as 
the  representatives  of  the  earls  marishal  was  disputed  by  Robert 
Keith  (1681-1757),  bishop  of  Fife,  a  member  of  another  collateral 
branch  of  the  family.  The  bishop  was  a  writer  of  some  repute, 
his  chief  work,  Tke  History  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Church  and  Stale 
of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1734),  being  of  considcxuble  value  for 
the  reigns  of  James  V.,  James  VI.,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He 
also  published  a  CaUdogue  of  the  Bishops  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh, 
1755),  and.  other  less  important  historical  and  theolo^'cal 
works. 

RoBEKT  Keith  (d.  x  774),  descended  from  a  younger  son  of  the 
3nd  earl  marishal,  was  British  nkiniister  in  Vienna  in  1748,  and 
subsequently  held  other  important  diplomatic  appointments, 
being  known  to  his  numerous  friends,  among  whom  were  the 
leading  men  of  letters  of  his  time,  as  "  Ambassador  Keith." 
His  son,  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith  (1730-1795),  was  on  Lord 
George  Sackville's  staff  at  the  battle  of  Mlndcn.  He  became 
colonel  of  a  regiment  (the  87th  foot)  known  as  Keith's  High- 
landers, who  won  distinction  In  the  continental  wars,  but  were 
disbanded  in  1763;  he  was  then  employed  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  in  which  he  achieved  considerable  success  by  his 
honesty,  courage,  and  knowledge  of  languages.  In  1781  he 
became  lieutenant-general;  in  1789  he  was  made  a  privy 
councillor. 

From  the  Keith  family  through  the  female  line  "was  de- 
scended George  Keith  Elphinstone,  Baron  Keith  of  Stonehaven, 
Marishal  and  afterwards  Mscdunt  Keith  (q.v.),  whose  titles 
became  extinct  at  the  death  of  his  daughter  Marg^iret,  Baroness 
Keith,  jn  1867. 

See  Calendar  of  Documents  reSating  to  Scotland,  edited  by  T. 
Bain  (4  vols.,  Edinburgh.  i88t-i888) ;  Peter  Buchan,  An  A  ccountef  the 
Ancient  and  Noble  Family  of  Keith  (Edlnbuigh,  1828);  Memoirs  4ind 
Correspondence  of  Sir  RooeH  Hurray  Keith,  Alud  by  Mrs.  GillesiMe 
Smyth  (London,  1849);  J^^"  Spalding,  Memoriatts  of  (he  TruUes  in 
o -J— J  j(i2d-T64S  {2  vols.,  Spalding  Club  Publ.  21,  23,  Aberdeen, 
SO ;  bit  Robert  Douglas,  Tke  Peeraft  of  Scotland  (Edhiburgh, 


Scotland,  162^-164$  (2  vols.,  Spalding  Club  Publ.  21,  23,  Aberdeen, 
1850*1^1) ;  sir  Robert  Douglas,  The  Peerage  ef  Scotland  (Edhiburgh, 
1813);  G.E.C.,  Complete  PeeroiCvcLiv.  (London^  1893).  (R.  J.  MO 


KEITH,  FRANCIS  EDWARD  JAMES  (i($96-X758),  Scottish 
soldier  and  Prussian  field  marshal,  was  the  second  son  of  William, 
9th  earl  marishal  of  Scotland,  and  was  bom  on  the  nth  of  June 
1696  at  the  castle  of  Inverugie  near  Peterhead.  Through  his 
careful  education  under  Robert  Keith,  bishop  of  Fife,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Edinburgh  University  in  preparation  for  the  legal 
profession,  he  acquired  that  taste  for  literature  which  afterwards 
secured  hiin  the  esteem  of  the  mo&t  distinguished  savants  of 
Europe;  but  at  an  early  period  his  preference  for  a  soldier's  career 
was  decided.  The  rebellion  of  1715,  in  which  he  displayed 
qualities  that  gave  some  augury  of  his  future  eminence,  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  safety  on  the  Continent.  After  spending  two 
years  in  Paris,  chiefly  at  the  university,  he  in  17 19  took  part  in 
the  ill-starred  expedition  of  the  Pretender  to  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  He  then  passed  some  time  at  Paris  and  Madrid  in 
obscurity  and  poverty,  but  eventually  obtained  a  colonelcy  in 
the  Spanish  army,  and,  it  is  said,  took  part  ir  the  siege  of  Gibraltar 
(1726-27).  Finding  his  Protestantism  a  barrier  to  proqjotion, 
he  obtained  from  the  king  of  Spain  a  recommendation  to  Peter 
H.  of  Russia,  from  whom  he  received  (1728)  the  command  of  a 
regiment  of  the  guards.  He  displayed  in  numerous  campaigns 
the  calm,  intelligent  and  watchful  valour  which  was  his  chief 
characteristic,  obtaining  the  rank  of  general  of  infantry  and  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  officers  in  the  Russian 
service  as  well  as  a  capable  and  liberal  civil  adnunlstrator. 
Judging,  however,  that  his  rewards  were  not  commensurate 
with  his  merits,  he  in  1747  offered  his  services  to  Frederick  U. 
of  Prussia,  who  at  once  gave  him  the  rank  of  field  marshal,  in  1 749 
made  him  governor  of  Berlin,  and  soon  came  to  cherish  towards 
him,  as  towards  his  brother,  ike  loth  earl  marishal,  a  strong 
personal  regard.  In  17  56  the  Seven  Years*  War  broke  out 
Keith  was  employed  in  high  command  from  the  Brst,  and  added 
to  his  Russian  reputation  on  every  occasion  by  resolution  and 
promptitude  of  action,  not  less  than  by  care  and  skilL  In  1756 
he  commanded  the  troops  covering  lue  investment,  of  Pima, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  Lobosilz.  In  1757  he  commanded 


at  the  siege  of  Prague;  later  in  this  Mme  campaign  be  defended 
Leipzig  against  a  greatly  superior  force,  was  present  at  RMsbftdi, 
and,  wfa3e  the  king  was  fighting  the  campaign  of  Leutfaen,  con- 
ducted a  foray  into  Bohemia.  In  1758  he  took  a  promment 
part  in  the  unsuccessful  Moravian  campaign,  after  which  he 
withdrew  from  the  army  to  recruit  his  broken  health.  He 
returned  in  time  fOr  the  autumn  campaign  !n  the  Lattsil2,  and 
was  killed  on  the  14th  of  October  1758  at  the  battle  of  Hocb- 
kirch.  His  body  was  honourably  buried  on  the  field  by  Marshal 
Daun  and  General  Lacy,  the  son  of  his  old  commander  in  Russia, 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  transferred  by  Frederick  to  the 
garrison  church  of  Berlin.  Many  memoriab  were  erected  to 
him  by  the  king.  Prince  Henry,  and  others.  Keith  died  un- 
married, but  had  several  children  by  his  mistress,  Eva  Mcrtens, 
a  Swed^  prisoner  captured  by  him  in  the  war  of  1741-45. 
Xn  1889  the  zBt  Silesiaa  infantry  regiment  No.  22  of  lbs 
German  army  received  his  name. 

See  K.  A.  Vamhagen  von  Ense.  Biographische  DenkmaJe,  part  7 
(1844);  Fragment  of  a  Memoir  of  Field-Marshal  James  Keith,  terittem 
by  himself  (l 7  i4-r734:  edited  by  Thomas  Constable  for  the  Spaldinf 
Club,  1843):  T.  Carlyie,  Fredench  the  Great,  passim;  V.  Paczyoasld- 
Tencxya,Z«&cii  defG,F,M.  Jakob  Keith  (Derlm,  1889);  Peter  Bncfaaa. 
Account  of  the  Family  of  Keith  (Edinburgh,  1878);  Anon.«  Memait 
of  Marshal  Keith  (Peterhead,  1869);  Pauh,  Leben  grosser  Ueiden, 
pert  iv. 

KEITH,  dEORGE  (c.  1639-1716),  British  divine,  was  bora  at 
Aberdeen  about  1639  and  was  educated  for  the  Prcsb3rterian 
ministry  at  Marischal  College  in  his  native  city.  In  1662  he 
became  a  Quaker  and  worked  with  Robert  Barclay  (^.v.).  After 
being  imprisoned  for  preaching  in  1676  he  went  to  Holland  and 
Germany  on  an  evangelistic  tour  with  George  Fox  and  ^IllLun 
Penn.  Two  further  terms  of  imprisonment  in  England  induced 
him  (1684)  to  emigrate  to  America,  where  l^e  was  surveyor-general 
in  East  New  Jersey  and  tljen  a  schoolmaster  at  PhiladelphiL  He 
travelled  in  New  England  defending  Quakerism  against  the 
attacks  <^  Increase  ^d  O}tton  Mather,  but  after  a  time  fell  out 
with  his  own  folk  on  the  subject  of  the  atonement,  accused  them 
of  deistic  views,  and  started  a  community  of  his  own  called 
"  Christian  Quakers  "  ex  *'  Keithians."  He  endeavoured  to 
advance  his  views  in  London,  but  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  2694 
disowned  him,  and  he  established  a  society  at  Turner's  Hall  in 
Philpot  Lane,  where  he  so  far  departed  from  Quaker  usage  as  to 
administer  the  two  sacraments.  In  1700  he  conformed  to  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  from  1702  to  1704  was  an  ai^ent  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  America.  He  died 
on  the  27  th  of  March  1716  at  Edbiurton  in  Sussex,  of  which  parish 
he  was  rector.  Among  his  writings  were  The  Deism  of  William 
Pcnn  and  Ms  Brethren  (1699);  The  Standard  of  the-  Quahen 
examined;  or^  an  Answer  to  the  Apology  of  Robert  Barclay  (i  702)^ 
A  Journal  of  Travels  (1706).  Gilbert  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbuiy, 
a  fellow-Aberdonian,  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  most  learned  man 
thateverwasin  that  sea,  and  well  versedin  the  Oriental  tongues, 
philosophy  and  mathematics/' 

KEITH,  GEORGE  KETTQ  ELPHINSTONE  Viscovnt  (1746- 
1823),  British  admiral,  fifth  son  of  the  loth  Lord  Elphanstooe, 
was  bom  in  Elphinstone  Tower,  near  Stirling,  on  the  7Lh  of 
January  x 746.  Two  of  his  brothers  went  to  sea,  and  ne  ioXiowtd 
their  example  by  entering  the  navy  in  1761,  in  the  "  (Sosport," 
then  commanded  by  Captain  Jervis,  afterwards  Earl  St  VinccnL 
Xn  1767  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in  the  Company^ 
service,  and  put  £2000  lent  him  by  an  uncle  to  such  good  purpose 
in  a  private  trading  venture  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
handsome  fortune.  He  became  lieutenant  in  1770,  <»inmaad«r 
in  1772,  and  post  captain  in  1775.  Duripg  the  war  in  America 
he  was  employed  agaii^t  the  privateers,  and  with  a  naval  brigade 
at  the  occupation  of  Charleston,  S.C.  In  Jonuaiy  1781,  when 
in  command  of  the  "  Warwick  "  (5p)>  he  captured  a  Dutch  50- 
gun  ship  which  had  beaten  off  an  Engjiish  vessel  of  equal  stren^ 
a  few  days  before.  After  peace  was  signed  he  remained  on  sboie 
for  ten  years,  serving  in  Parliament  as  member  first  for  Diun> 
bartonshire,  and  then  for  Stirlingshire.  When  war  broke  otit 
again  in  1793  Jw  was  appointed  to  the  "  Robust  "  (74>«  is  whicb 
he  took  part  in  the  occupation  of  Toulon_by^lor(tHood.    He 
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putlcukriy  c^ingnished  himself  by  betting  a  body  of  the 
French  ashore  at  the  head  of  a  naval  brigade  of  English  and 
Spaniards.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  embarking  the 
fugitives  when  the  town  was  evacuated.  In  1794  ht  iras  pro- 
moted  rear-admiral,  and  in  1795  he  was  sent  to  occupy  the  Dutch 
colonies  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  India.  He  b^d  a 
large^harc  in  the  capture  of  the  Cape  in  1795,  and  in  August  1796 
captured  a  whole  Dutch  squadron  in  Saldanha  Bay.  In  the 
faiterval  be  had  gone  on  to  India,  where  bis  health  suffered,  and 
the  capture  at  SaJdonba  was  effected  on  his  way  home.  When 
the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore  broke  out  in  1797  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command,  and  was  soon  able  to  restore  order*.  He  was 
equally  successful  at  Plymouth,  where  the  squadron  was  also 
in  a  state  of  effervescence.  At  the  dose  of  1798  he  was  sieni  as 
second  in  command  to  St  Vincent.  It  was  for  a  long  time  a 
thankless  post,  for  St  Vincent  was  at  once  half  incapacitated 
by  ill-heilth  and  very  arbitrary,  whUe  Nelson,  who  considered 
that  Keith's  appointment  was  a  personal  slight  to  himself,  was 
peevish  and  insubordinate.  The  escape  of  a  French  squadron 
which  entered  the  Mediterranean  from  Brest  in  May  1799  ^^ 
mainly  due  to  jarrings  among  the  British  naval  commanders. 
Keith  followed  the  enemy  to  Brest  on  their  retreat,  but  was 
unable  to  bring  them  to  attion.  He  returned  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean !n  November  as  commander-in-chief.  He  co-operated 
with  the  Austrians  in  the  siege  of  Genoa,  which  surrendered  on 
the  4th  of  June  x8oo.  It  was  however  immediately  afterwards 
lost  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  the  French 
made  their  re-entry  so  rapidly  that  the  admiral  had  considerable 
(fifficulty  In  getting  his  ships  out  of  the  harbour.  The  close  of 
i8ot  and  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  were  spent  in 
transporting  the  army  sent  to  recover  Egypt  from  the  French. 
As  the  naval  force  of  the  enemy  was  completely  driven  into  port, 
the  British  admiral  had  no  opportunity  of  an  action  at  sea,  but 
his  management  of  the  convoy  carrying  the  troops,  and  of  the 
landing  at  Abouklr,  was  greatly  admired.  He  was  made  a  baron 
of  the  United  Kingdom— an  Irish  barony  having  been  conferred 
on  him  in  1797.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  1803  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  in  the  North  Sea,  which  post  he 
held  till  1807.  In  February  1812  he  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  Channel,  and  in  1814  he  was  raised  to  a  viscounty. 
During  his  last  two  commands  he  was  engaged  first  in  over- 
looking the  measures  taken  to  meet  a  threatened  invasion,  and 
then  in  directing  the  movements  of  the  nimierou^  small  squadrons 
and  private  ships  employed  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  in  protecting  trade.  He  was  at  Plymouth  when  Naooleon 
Surrendered  and  was  brought  to  England  in  the  "  Bellerophon  ** 
by  Captain  Maitland  (1 777-1839).  The  decisions  of  the  British 
government  were  expressed  through  him  to  the  fallen  Emperor. 
Lord  Keith  refused  to  be  led  into  disputes,  and  confined  himself 
to  declaring  steadily  that  he  had  his  orders  to  obey.  He  was 
not  much  impressed  by  the  appe^lrance  of  his  illustrious  charge, 
and  thought  that  the  airs  of  Napoleon  and  his  suite  were  ridicu- 
lous. Lord  Keith  died  on  the  roth  of  March  1823  at  Tullyallan, 
his  property  in  Scotland,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church. 
A  portrait  of  him  by  0\j/cn  is  in  the  Painted- Hall  in  Greenwich. 
He  was  twice  married:  in  1787  to  Jane  Mercer,  daughter  of 
Colonel  William  Mercer  of  Aldie;  and  in  1808  to  Hester  Maria 
Thrale,  who  is  spoken  of  as  "  Queenie  "  in  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson  and  Mmc.  D'Arblay's  Diary.  He  had  a  daughter  by 
each  marriage,  but  no  son.  Thus  the  viscounty  became  extinct 
on  hb  death,  but  the  English  and  Irish  baronies  descended  to 
his  elder  daughter  Margaret  (1 788-1867),  who  married  the  Comte 
de  Flahault  de  U  Billarderie,pnly  to  become  extinct  on  her  death. 

There  is  a  panegyrical  Idft  of  Lord  Keith  by  Alex.  Allardyce 
(Edinburgh,  1882);  and  biographical  noUces  will  be  found  in  John 
Marshall^  Royal  Naval  Biography,  i.  43  (1823-1835),  and  the  Naval 
Chronicle,  X.  I.  (D.  H.) 

KEITH,  a  police  burgh  of  Banffshire,  Scotland,  on  the  Isia, 
SS\  m.  N.W.  of  Aberdeen  by  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  rail- 
way. Pop.  (1901),  4753.  A  branch  of  the  Highland  railway  also 
gives  access  to  Elgin,  and  there  is  a  line  to  Buckie  and  Portessie  on 
the  Moray  Firth.    The  burgh  includes  Old  Keith  and  New  Keith 


on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wa,  and  Flfe-Kdth  on  the  west  bank. 
Though  Old  Kdth  has  a  diarter  dating  from  William  the  Lion 
it  fell  into  gradual  decay;  New  Kdth,  founded  in  the  i8th  century 
by  th^second  earl  of  Seafidd,  being  better  situated  for  the  growth 
of  a  town.  Fife-Keith  has  sprung  up  since  x8i6.  The  prindpal 
public  t^uildings  findude  the  Turner  memorial  hospital,  the  Long- 
mott  ball,  and  the  Institute.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
there  b  a  painting  of  the  "  Incredulity  of  St  Thomas,"  presented 
by  Charles  X.of  France.  The  industries  inchide  manufactures  of 
tweeds,  blankets,  agricultural  implements,  and  boots  and  shoes; 
there  are  also  distilleries,  breweries,  flour  mills,  and  lime  and 
mamire  works.  But  the  main  importance  of  Kdth  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  h  the  centre  of  the  agricultural  trade  of  the  shire. 
The  "  Summer  Eve  Fair  **  held  in  September  is  the  largest  cattle 
and  horse  lair  IB  the  north  ol  Scothad;  tkt  town  is  also  the  head-, 
quarters  of  the  dressed-meat  trade  in  the  north. 

KEJ,  or  KsCB,  the  chief  placje  in  a  district  of  the  province  of 
Makran  in  Baluchistan,  whidi  has  given  its  name  to  Kej-Makxan^ 
as  distinguished  from  Persian  Makran.  There  is  no  town,  but 
a  number  of  small  villages  dominated,  by  a  fort  built  upon  a  rock, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Kej  River.  This  fort,  like  many  others 
similarly  placed  throughout  the  country,  is  supposed  to  be  im-. 
pregnable,  but  is  of  no  strength  except  against  the  matchlocks^ 
bf  the  surrounding  tribes.  Kej  (or  Baz)  was  an  important  trade 
centre  in  the  days  of  Arab  supremacy  in  Sind,  and  the  rulers  of. 
Kalat  at  various  times  marched  armies  into  the  province  with  a 
view  to  maintaining  thdr  authority.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
i9tb  century  it  had  the  reputation  of  a  commerdal  centre,  trading 
through  Panjgur  with  Kandahar,  with  Karachi  via  Bela,  and 
with  Muscat  and  the  Persian  Gulf  by  the  seaport  of  Gwadar, 
distant  about  80  m.  The  present  Khan  of  Kalat  exerdses  but 
a  feeble  sway  over  this  portion  of  his  domim'on,  although  he 
appoints  a  governor  to  the  province.  The  principal  tribe  residing 
around  Kej  is  that  of  the  Gichki,  who  daim  to  be  of  Rajput  origin,, 
and  to  have  settled  in  Makran  during  the  x  7th  century,  having 
been  driven  out  of  Rajputana.  The  climate  during  summer  is 
too  hot  for  Europeans.  During  winter,  however,  it  is  temperate. 
The  prindpal  exports  consist  of  dates,  which  are  considered  of  the 
finest  quality.  A  local  revolt  against  Kalat  rendered  an  expedi- 
tion against  Kej  necessary  in  1898.  Colonel  Mayne  reduced  the 
fortress  and  restored  order  in  the  surrounding  districts. 

KEKtJiJ,  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST  (1829-1896),  Germaik 
chemist,  was  bom  at  Darmstadt  on  the  7th  of  September  1829. 
While  studying  architecture  at  Giessen  he  came  under  the  inr 
fluence  of  Liebig  and  was  induced  to  take  up  chemistry.  From 
Giessen  he  went  to  Paris,  and  then,  after  a  short  sojourn  in 
Switzerland,  he  visited  England.  Both  in  Paris  and  in  England 
he  enjoyed  personal  intercourse  with  the  leading  chemists  of  the 
period.  On  his  retiim  to  Germany  he  started  a  small  chemical 
laboratory  at  Heidelberg,  where,  with  a  very  slender  equipment, 
he  carried  out  several  important  researches.  In  1858  be  was 
appointed  professor  of  chemistry  at  Ghent,  and  in  1865  was  called 
to  Bonn  to  fill  a  similar  position,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in 
that  town  on  the  13th  of  June  1896.  Kekul6's  main  importance 
lies  in  the  far-reaching  contributions  which  he  made  to  chemical 
theory,  especially  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  carbon  com- 
pounds. The  doctrine  of  atomidty  had  already  been  enundated 
by  E.  Fraiikland,  when  in  1858  Kekul^  published  a  paper  in  which, 
after  giving  reasons  for  regarding  carbon  as  a  tctravatent  element, 
he  set  forth  the  essential  features  of  his  famous  doctrine  of  ihb 
linking  of  atoms.  He  explained  that  in  substances  containing 
several  carbon  atoms  it  must  be  assumed  that  some  of  the  affinities 
of  each  carbon  atom  are  bound  by  the  affinities  of  the  atoms  of 
other  elements  contained  in  the  substance,  and  some  by  an  equal 
number  of  the  affinities  of  the  other  carbon  atoms.  The  simplest 
case  is  when  two  carbon  atoms  are  combined  so  that  one  affinity 
of  the  one  is  tied  to  one  affinity  of  the  other;  two,  therefore,  of  ihc 
affinities  of  the  two  atoms  are  occupied  in  keeping  the  two  atoms 
together,  and  only  the  remaining  six  are  available  for  atoms  of 
other  elements.  The  next  simplest  case  consists  in  the  mutual 
interchange  of  two  affinity  units,  and  so  on.  This  conception  led 
Kekuli  to  his  "  dosed-chaiQ  "  or  "  ring  "  theory  of  the  constitution 
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of  benzene  which  has  been  called  the  "moat  brilliant  piece  of 
prediction  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  organic  chemistry," 
and  this  in  turn  led  in  particuUr  to  the  elucidation  of  the  consti- 
tution  of  the  "  aromatic  compounds,"  and  in  general  to  new 
methods  of  chemical  synthesis  and  decomposition,  and  to  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  composition  of  numberless  organic 
bodies  and  their  mutual  relations.  Professor  F.  R.  Japp,  in 
the  Rckul6  memorial  lecture  he  delivered  before  the  London 
Chemical  Society  on  the  i^th  of  December  1897,  declared  that 
three-fourths  of  modem  organic  chemistry  is  directly  or  indirectly 
the  product  of  KekulS's  benzene  theory,  and  that  without  its 
guidance  and  inspiration  the  industries  of  the  coal-tar  colours 
and  artificial  therapeutic  agenu  in  their  present  form  and 
extension  would  have  been  inconceivable. 

Many  of  Kekul^'s  papers  appeared  in  the  AmuteM  itr  Cbemk* 
of  which  he  was  editor,  and  he  also  oublishcd  an  important  work, 
Lekrbuck  der  orianischen  Chemie^  of  which  the  first  three  voluotes  arc 
dated  1861 ,  1866  and  i88a,  while  of  the  fourth  only  one  small  section 
was  issued  in  1687. 

'  KBIXBR,  ALBERT  (1845-  ),  German  painter,  was  bom  at 
Gais,  in  Switzerland;  be  studied  at  the  Munich  Academy  under 
Lenbach  and  Ramberg,  and  must  be  counted  among  the  leading 
colourists*  of  the  modem  German  school  Travels  in  Italy, 
France,  England  and  Holland,  and  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  Paris, 
helped  to  develop  his  style,  which  is  marked  by  a  sense  of  elegance 
and  refinement  all  too  rare  in  German  art.  His  scenes  of  society 
life,  such  as  the  famous  "  Dinner  "  (1890),  are  painted  with 
thoroughly  Parisian  esprUf  and  his  portraits  are  marked  by  the 
same  elegant  distinction.  He  is  particularly  successful  in  the 
rendering  of  rustling  silk  and  satin  dresses  and  draperies.  His 
historical  and  imaginative  works  are  as  modern  in  spirit  and  as 
nnacademical  as  his  portraits.  At  the  Munich  Pinakothek  is 
his  painting  **  Jairi  Tdchtcrlcin  "  (1886),  whilst  the  Kdnigsberg 
Museum  contains  his**  Roman  Bath,"  and  the  Liebieg  collection 
in  Reichenberg  the  "  Audience  with  Louis  XV.,"  the  first  picture 
that  drew  attention  to  his  talent.  Among  other  important  works 
he  painted  "  Faustina  in  the  Temple  of  Juno  at  Praenesie," 
**  The  Witches'  Sleep  "  (1888)  "  The  Judgment  of  Paris,"  "  The 
Happy  Sister,"  "  Temptation  "  (1892), "  Autumn  "  (1893), "  An 
Adventure  "(1896), and"  The  Crucifixion." 

KELLER,  GOTTFRIED  (1819-1890} ,  German  poet  and  nove- 
list, was  born  at  ZQrich  on  the  19th  of  July  1819.  His  father,  a 
master  joiner,  dying  while  Gottfried  was  young,  his  early  educa- 
tion was  neglected;  he,  however,  was  in  1835  apprenticed  to  a 
landscape  painter,  and  subsequently  spent  two  years  ( 1S40-1842) 
in  Munich  learning  to  paint.  Interest  in  politics  drew  him  into 
literature,  and  his  talents  were  first  disclosed  in  a  volume  of  short 
poems,  CtdichU  (1846).  This  obtained  him  recognition  from  the 
government  of  his  native  canton,  and  he  was  in  1848  enabled  to 
take  a  short  course  of  philosophical  study  at  the  university  of 
Heidelberg.  From  1850  to  1855  he  lived  in  Berlin,  where  he  wrote 
his  most  important  novel,  Dcrgrtine  HcinrUh  (1851-1853,  revised 
edition  1879-1880),  remarkable  for  its  delicate  autographic  por- 
traiture and  the  beautiful  episodes  interwoven  with  the  action. 
This  was  followed  by  Die  LeuU  von  Srtdwyia  (1856),  studies  of 
Swiss  provincial  life,  including  in  Romeo  und  Julia  aujdem  Dorje 
one  of  the  most  powerful  short  stories  in  the  German  language, 
and  in  Die  drei  gerechUn  Kammmoiker,  almost  as  great  a  master- 
piece of  humorous  writing.  Returning  to  his  native  city  with  a 
considerable  reputation,  he  received  in  186 1  the  appointment  of 
secretary  to  the  canton.  For  a  time  his  creative  faculty  seemed 
paralysed  by  his  public  duties,  but  in  1872  appeared  Stcben 
Legenden,  and  in  1874  a  second  series  of  Die  Leute  von  Seldttyla, 
in  both  of  which  books  he  displayed  no  abatement  of  power  and 
originality.  He  retired  from  the  public  service  in  1876  and 
empbyed  his  leisure  in  the  production  of  ZUricher  Novellen 
(1878),  Doi  Sinngedicht,  a  collection  of  short  stories  (1881),  and 
a  novel,  Martin  Salander  (Beriin,  1886),  He  died  on  the  isth  of 
July  1890  at  Hoilingen.  Keller's  place  among  German  novelists 
is  very  high.  Few  have  united  such  fancy  and  imagination  to 
such  uncompromising  realism,  or  such  tragic  earnestness  10  such 
abounding  humour.    As  a  lyric  poet,  his  genius  is  no  less  original; 
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second  half  of  the  iQth  century. 

KeHer's  G$sammeUe  Werke  were  published  in  to  voIsl  (t899'tS90>. 
to  which  was  added  another  volume.  Nad^^lasiene  Sdtr^Un  mmd 
Dithtuntn,  contaioiag  the  fragment  of  a  tragedy  (tSoj).  i«  Et^fkk 
appeared,  G.  Keller :  A  SeUctiou  «^ his  Tales translatedtritk a  Uemmr 
5v  Kale  Freitigratk-Kroeker  (1801).  For  a  further  estimate  of 
Keller's  life  and  works  of.  O.  Brahm  (1883):  E.  Brennmg,  C.  KeOer 
nock  seinem  Leben  und  Dickten  (1892):  F.  BaMeiMperaer.  G.  KeUer; 
sa^vieetses  oeuares  (1893) ;  A.  Frey,  Ennnermmjun  an  Gottfried  KeOer 
(1893);  J.  Baechtold,  Kellers  Leben.  Seine  Brirfe  und  Tagfbticher 
iBeriin,  1894-1897) :  A.  KOster,  C.  KeOer  (1900:  and  ed..  1907):  and 
lor  his  work  as  a  painter,  H.  E.  von  Bcrlepsch,  Gottfried  Keuer  eft 
Maier  (1895). 

KELLER,  HELEN  ADAMS  (x88o-  .  ),  American  blind  deaf- 
mute,  was  born  at  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  in  x88o.  When  barely 
two  years  old  she  was  deprived  of  sight,  smell  and  heating,  by  an 
attack  of  scarlet  fever.  At  the  request  of  her  pareiits,  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  success  attained  in  the  case  of  Laura  Bridf- 
man  iq.v.),  one  of  the  graduates  of  the  Perkins  Institution  at 
Boston,  Miss  Anne  M.  Sullivan,  who  was  familiar  with  the  tcacli- 
ings  of  Dr  S.  G.  Howe  (9.0.),  was  sent  to  instruct  her  at  borne. 
Unfortunately  an  exact  record  of  the  steps  in  her  education  was 
not  kept;  but  from  x888  onwards,  at  the  Perkins  Institution. 
Boston,  and  under  Miss  Sarah  Fuller  at  the  Horace  Mann  school 
in  New  York,  and  at  the  Wright  Humason  school,  she  not  only 
learnt  to  read,  write,  and  talk,  but  became  proficieitt,  to  an  ex- 
ceptional degree,  in  the  ordinary  educational  curriculum.  In 
1900  she  entered  RadcUffe  College,  and  successfully  passed  the 
examinations  in  mathematics,  &c.  for  her  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1904. 
Miss  Sullivan,  whose  ability  as  a  teacher  must  be  considered 
almost  as  marvellous  as  the  talent  of  her  pupil,  was  throughout 
her  devoted  companion.  The  case  of  Helen  Keller  is  the  most 
extraordinary  ever  known  in  the  education  of  blind  deaf-mutes 
(see  Deaf  and  Duub  adjin.)^  her  acqm'rements  including  several 
languages  and  her  general  culture  being  exceptionally  wide.  She 
wrote  The  Story  of  My  Life  (1903),  and  volumes  on  Optimism 
(1903),  and  The  World  I  Live  in  (1908),  which  both  in  literary 
style  and  in  outlook  on  life  are  a  striking  revelation  of  the  results 
of  modem  methods  of  educating  those  who  have  been  so  handi- 
capped by  natural  disabilities. 

KELLERMANN.  FRANgOIS  CHRISTOPHE  DB  (1735-18^). 
duke  of  Valmy  and  marshal  of  France,  came  of  a  Saxon  family, 
long  settled  in  Strasaburg  and  ennobled,  and  was  bora  there  on 
the  28th  of  May  1 735.  He  entered  the  French  army  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  served  in  the  Seven  Years*  War  and  in  Louis  XV.*s 
Polish  expedition  of  1771,  on  returning  from  which  he  was  made 
a  lieutenant-colonel.  He  became  brigadier  in  1784,  and  in  the 
following  year  marichal-de-camp.  In  1789  KcUermann  enthusi- 
asilcaily  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  1791 
became  general  of  the  army  in  Alsace.  In  April  1792  be  was 
made. a  lieutenant-general,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  there 
came  to  him  the  opportunity  of  his  lifetime.  He  rose  to  the 
occasion,  and  his  victory  of  Valmy  (see  French  Revolutionaxt 
Wars)  over  the  Prussians,  in  Goethe *s  words,  "  opened  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  the  world."  Transferred  to  the  army  on  the 
Moselle,  Kellcrraann  was  accused  by  General  Custine  of  ne^ect- 
ing  to  support  his  operations  on  the  Rhine;  but  he  was  acquitted 
at  the  bar  of  the  Convention  in  Paris,  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  army  of  the  Alps  and  of  Italy,  !n  which  position  he  showed 
himself  a  careful  commander  and  excellent  administrator. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  received  instructions  to  reduce  Lyons, 
then  in  revolt  against  the  Convention,  but  shortly  after  the  sur- 
render he  was  imprisoned  in  Paris  for  thirteen  months.  Once 
more  honourably  acquitted,  he  was  reinstated  in  his  command, 
and  did  good  service  in  maintaining  the  south-eastern  border 
against  the  Austrians  tmtil  his  army  was  merged  into  that  of 
General  Bonaparte  in  Italy.  He  was  then  sixty-two  years  of 
age,  still  physically  equal  to  his  work,  but  the  young  generals 
who  had  come  to  the  front  in  these  two  years  represented  the 
new  spirit  and  the  new  art  of  war,  and  Rellermann's  acti^ 
career  came  to  an  end.  But  the  hero  of  Valmy  was  never  for- 
gotten.   W^en  Napoleon  came  to  power^ReUcrmannjRras  named 
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fUMMtlvdj  tnuitw  (tSoo),  honorary  nanhal  of  France  <f<oa), 
and  duke  of  V«hny  (180S).  He  was  frequently  employed  in  the 
tdnolnistration  of  the  army,  the  control  of  the  line  of  commnnt' 
cations,  and  the  command  of  reserve  troops,  and  his  long  and 
wide  experience  made  him  one  of  Napoleon's  most  valuable 
atsisunts.  In  1^14  he  voted  for  the  deposition  of  the  emperor 
and  became  a  peer  under  the  royal  government.  After  the 
** Hundred  Days **  he  sat  in  the  Chamber^  Peers  and  voUd 
irith  the  Liberals.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  ajrd  of  September 
1820. 

See  J.  G.  P.  do  Salve.  Fragmenis  kist^nqua  tw  M.  U  maifiekai  6* 
KeOermanm  (Pant.  1807).  and  D«  Botidoux,  Bsmum  dt  la  tanikn 
miUtain  4$  P.  C,  lUlkrmamn,  due  dt  Vatmy  (Pans.  1817). 

His  son,  Fbancois  fincmra  db  Kcluoiianm,  duke  of  Valmy 
(1770-1835),  French  cavalry  general,  was  bom  at  Mets  and  served 
for  a  short  time  in  his  father's  regiment  of  Hussars  previous  to 
entering  the  diplomatic  service  ini  79<>  In  1 793  he  again  Johied 
the  army,  serving  chiefly  under  his  father's  command  in  the  Alps, 
and  rising  in  1796  to  the  rank  of  chef  d€  brigade.  In  the  latter 
part  of  Bonaparte's  celebrated  Italian  campaign  of  179^7  the 
younger  Kdlermann  attracted  the  future  emperor's  notice  by  his 
brilUsot  conduct  at  the  forcing  of  the  Tagliamento.  He  was 
made  general  of  brigade  at  once,  and  continued  in  Italy  after  the 
peace  of  Campo  Formio,  being  employed  successively  in  the 
armies  of  Rome  and  Naples  under  Macdonald  and  Championnet. 
In  the  campaign  of  1800  he  commanded  a  cavalry  brigade  under 
the  First  Consul,  and  at  Marengo  (f  .v.)  he  initiated  and  carried 
out  one  of  the  most  famous  cavalry  charges  of  history,  which,  with 
Desaix's  infantry  attack,  regained  the  lost  baUle  and  decided  the 
issue  of  the  war.  He  was  promoted  general  of  division  at  once, 
but  as  early  as  the  evening  of  the  battle  he  resented  what  he 
thought  to  be  an  attempt  to  belittle  his  exploit.  A  heated  con- 
troversy followed  as  to  the  influence  of  Kellermann's  charge  on 
the  course  of  the  battle,  and  in  this  controversy  he  displayed 
neither  tact  nor  forbearance.  However,  his  merits  were  too 
great  for  his  career  to  be  ruinod  either  by  his  conduct  in  the  dispute 
or  by  the  frequent  scandals,  and  even  by  the  frauds,  of  his  private 
Ufe.  Unlike  hb  father's,  his  title  to  fame  did  not  rest  on  one 
fortunate  opportunity.  Though  not  the  most  faoKms,  he  was 
perhaps  the  ablest  of  all  Napoleon's  cavalry  leaders,  and  dis' 
tinguished  himself  at  Austerlita  (9.9.),  in  Portugal  under  Junot 
(on  this  occasion  as  a  skilful  diplomatist),  at  the  brilliant  cavalry 
combat  of  Tormes  (Nov.  98,  1809),  and  on  many  other 
occasions  in  the  Peninsular  War.  His  rapadty  was  nxure  than 
ever  notorious  in  Spain,  yet  Napoleon  met  his  unconvincing 
excuses  with  the  words,  "  General,  whenever  your  name  is 
brought  before  me,  I  think  of  nothing  but  Marengo."  He  was 
on  sick  leave  during  the  Russian  expedition  of  181s,  but  in  1813 
and  1814  his  skill  and  leading  were  as  conspicuous  as  ever.  He 
retained  his  rank  under  the  first  Restoration,  but  joinedNapoleon 
during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  commanded  a  cavalry  corps  in 
the  Waterloo  campaign.  At  (^uatre  Bras  he  personally  led  his 
squadrons  in  the  fanoous  cavalry  charge,  and  almost  lost  his  life 
in  the  milte,  and  at  Waterloo  he  was  again  wounded.  He  was 
disgraced  at  the  second  Restoration,  and,  on  succeeding  to  his 
father's  title  and  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Peen  in  i8so,  at  once 
took  up  and  maintained  till  the  fall  of  Charles  X.  in  1830  an 
attitude  of  determined  opposition  to  the  Bourbons,  He  died  on 
the  and  of  June  1835. 

His  son  Francois  Citristophk  Edmqnd  de  Ksueimann, 
duke  of  Valmy  (1803-1868),  was  a  distinguished  statesman^ 
political  historian,  and  diplomatist  under  the  July  Monarchy. 

XELLORBir,  40HAM  HEMRIK  (i7Si'i795).  Swedish  poet  and 
critic,  was  bom  at  Floby  in  West  (k>thland,  on  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber 1 75 1.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Abo,  and  had  already 
some  reputation  as  a  poet  when  in  1774  he  there  became  a 
"  docent  "  in  aesthetics.  Three  years  later  he  removed  to  Stock- 
holm, where  in  conjunction  with  Ass<:ssor  Carl  Lenngren  he 
began  in  1778  the  publication  of  the  journal  Stockkolmspostem^  of 
which  he  was  sole  editor  from  1788  onwards.  Kellgren  was 
librarian  to  Gustavus  IH.  from  1780,  and  from  1785  his  private 
Mcrctary.  .jOn  the  institution  of  the  Swedish  Academy  in  1786 


he  iras  appointed  one  of  f  Is  Unit  members.  He  died  at  Stock* 
holm  on  the  soth  of  April  1705.  His  strong  satiric  tendency  led 
him  into  numerous  oontroveisies,  the  chief  that  with  the  critic 
Thomas  Thorild,  against  whom  he  directed  his  satire  Nytfdrs6k 
aU  onmmad  turi,  where  he  sncen  at  the  "  raving  of  Shakespeare  " 
and  *'  the  convulsions  of  (Soethe,"  His  lack  of  humour  detracts 
from  the  biterest  of  his  polemical  writings.  His  poetical  works 
are  partly  Isnical,  partly  dramatic;  of  the  plays  the  versification 
belongi  to  him,  the  plou  being  due  to  Gustavus  III.  The  songs 
intenpersed  In  the  four  operas  which  they  produced  In  common, 
vis.,  Custaf  Vasat  Gustaf  Adolf  och  Ebba  Brake,  Aeneas  i  Kartago, 
and  DrottiHmg  KHstina,  are  wholly  the  work  of  Kellgren.  From 
about  the  year  1788  a  higher  and  graver  feeling  pervades  Ken- 
gran's  verses,  partly  owing  to  the  Influence  of  the  works  of  Lessing 
and  («oethe,  but  probably  more  directly  due  to  his  controversy 
with  Thorild.  Of  his  minor  poems  written  before  that  date  the 
most  important  are  the  charming  spring^ong  VinSefns  tOlde 
lyktar,  and  the  satrical  Mina  tujen  and  Man  eger  ej  tniUefdr  de$ 
man'4r  galeH,  The  best  productions  of  what  is  called  his  later 
period  are  the  satire  Ljusets  fiender,  the  comic  poem  Dumboms 
le/venUt  the  warmly  patriotic  Kantaid.  i.jan.  1789,  the  ode  T&l 
Kriaina,  the  fragment  Sigwart  och  HUma,  and  the  beautiful  song 
Nya  skapeUeih  both  in  thought  and  form  the  finest  of  his  works. 
Among  his  Isrrics  are  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  Gustavian  age  of 
Swedish  letters.  His  earlier  efforts,  indeed,  express  the  superficial 
doubt  and  pert  frivolousness  characteristic  of  his  time;  but  in 
the  works  of  his  riper  yean  he  is  no  mere  **  poet  of  pleasure,"  as 
Thorild  contemptuously  styled  him,  but  a  worthy  exponent  of 
earnest  moral  feeling  and  wise  human  sympathies  in  felidtoui 
and  metoditts  verse. 

Hh  Samlade  sirifler  (3  vols..  1796;  a  later  edition,  1884-1883)  were 
revised  by  himteli.  Hw  cocrespoodeoce  with  Roaenstein  and  with 
Clewberg  was  edited  by  H.  SchOck  (1886-1887  and  1894).  Sec  Wi«sel- 
gren.  Sverius  skdna  IttUralur  (i 833-1 849):  Atterbom.  Svenska  stare 
och  ifailrffr  (1841-1855) ;  C.  W.  BOttigcr  in  Transactions  of  the  Svedish 
Academy,  xlv.  107  aeq.  (1870);  and  Gustaf  Ljunggren't  KtUgjrcn, 
Lnpotd,  och  Tkartld,  and  his  Saensha  mtterkeUms  hdfder  (1873-1877). 

KBLLOOO.  CLARA  liOUISB  (184a-  ),  American  smger, 
was  bom  at  Sumterville,  South  (^rolma,  in  July  184a,  and  was 
educated  in  New  York  for  the  musical  profession,  singing  first 
in  opera  there  in  x86i.  Her  fine  soprano  voice  and  artistic 
gifts  soon  made  her  famous.  She  appeared  as  prima  donna  in 
Italian  opera  in  London,  and  at  concerts,  in  1867  and  1868;  and 
from  that  time  till  1887  was  one  of  the  leading  public  singers. 
She  appeared  at  intervaU  in  London,  but  was  principally  engaged 
in  America.  In  1874  she  organized  an  opera  company  which  was 
widely  known  in  the  United  Sutes,  and  her  enterprise  and  energy 
in  directing  it  were  remarkable.  In  1887  she  married  Carl 
Strakosch,  and  retired  from  the  profession. 

KELLS,  a  market  town  of  cotmty  Meath,  Ireland,  on  the  Black* 
water,  9]  ra.  N.W.  of  Navan  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Northern 
railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  2428.  The  prosperity 
of  the  town  depends  chiefly  upon  its  antiquarian  remains.  The 
most  notable  is  St  Columbkille's  house,  orginally  an  oratOTy, 
but  afterwards  converted  into  a  church,  the  chancel  of  which 
was  in  existence  in  1752.  The  present  church  is  modern,  with 
the  exception  of  the  bell-tower,  rebuilt  in  1 578.  Near  the  church 
there  is  a  fine  thou^  imperfect  specimen  of  the  andent  round 
tower,  99  ft.  in  height;  and  there  are  several  ancient  crosses,  the 
finest  being  thar  now  erected  in  the  market»pUce.  Kells  was 
originally  a  royal  residence,  whence  its  ancient  name  Ceattatmms, 
meaning  the  dun  Or  drcidar  northern  fort,  in  which  the  king 
resided,  and  the  intermediate  name  Kenlis,  meaning  head  fort» 
Here  Conn  of  the  Hundred  FigbU  resided  in  the  snd  century; 
and  here  was  a  palaceofDemMt,kingofIreland,in  544-565.  The 
other  places  in  Ireland  named  Kells  are  probably  derived  from 
Cealh,  signifying  church.  In  the  6th  century  KeUs,  it  is  said, 
was  granted  to  St  ColumbkiUe.  Of  the  monastery  which  he  is 
reported  to  have  founded  there  are  no  remains,  and  the  town 
owes  its  chief  ecclesiastical  importance  to  the  bishopric  founded 
about  807,  and  united  to  Meath  in  the  13th  century.  The 
ecclesiastical  establishment  was  noted  as  a  seat  of  learning,  and  a 
nwnument  of  this  remain  in  the  Book  ff  fCells  an  illuminated 
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copy  of  tfa«  Cospeb  ia  LaGo,  coatalniag  iho  local  tccordi,  dating 
from  the  8ih  century,  and  preserved  In  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  ThciUuminaiioniaexecutedwithezlraordinafy 
delicacy,  and  the  work  is  asserted  to  be  the  finest  extant  exampJe 
of  early  Christian  art  of  this  kind.  Neighbouring  anti<|uitiea 
are  the  church  of  Dolane,  with  a  fine  doorway,  and  the  dim  or 
fortification  of  Dimor,  the  principal  erection  of  a  series  of  defences 
on  the  hills  about  6  m.  W.  of  Kells.  Among  several  seats  in  the 
vicinity  is  that  of  the  Marquess  of  Hcadfort.  Kella  returned  two 
members  to  the  Irish  pariiament  before  the  Union. 

KBLLT,  EDWARD  (i  854-1 880),  Australian  bushranger,  was 
bom  at  Wallan  Wallan,  Victoria.  His  father  was  a  transported 
Belfast  convict,  and  his  mother's  family  included  several  thieves. 
As  boys  he  and  his  brothers  were  constantly  in  trouble  for  horse- 
stealing, and  **  Ned  "  served  three  years'  imprisonment  for  this 
ofifence.  In  April  1878,  an  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  his  brother 
Daniel  on  a  similar  charge.  The  whole  KcUy  family  resisted  this 
and  Ned  wounded  one  of  Che  constables.  Mrs  Kelly  and  some  of 
the  others  were  captured,  but  Ned  and  Daniel  escaped  to  the  hills, 
where  they  were  joined  by  two  other  desperadoes,  Byrne  and 
Hart.  For  two  years,  despite  a  reward  of  £8000  offered  jointly 
by  the  governments  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  for  their 
arrest,  the  gang  under  the  leadership  of  Kelly  terrorized  the 
country  on  the  borderland  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales, 
"  holding  up  "  towns  and  plundering  banks.  Their  intimato 
knowledge  of  the  district,  full  of  convenient  hiding-places,  and 
their  elaborate  system  of  well-paid  spies,. ensured  the  direct 
pecuniary  interest  of  many  persons  and  contributed  to  their 
k>ng  immunity  from  capture.  They  never  ill-treated  a  woman, 
nor  preyed  upon  the  poor,  thus  surroiuding  themselves  with  an 
attractive  atmosphere  of  romance.  Id  June  x88o,  however, 
they  were  at  last  tracked  to  a  wooden  shanty  at  Glenrowan, 
near  Bcnalla,  which  the  police  surrounded,  riddled  with  bullets, 
and  finally  set  on  fire.  Kelly  himself,  who  was  outside,  could,  he 
claimed,  easily  have  escaped  had  he  not  refused  to  desert  his 
companions,  ail  of  whom  were  killed.  He  was  severely  wounded, 
captured  and  taken  to  Beechworth,  where  he  was  tried,  con- 
victed and  hanged  in  October  1880.  The  total  cost  of  the 
capture  of  the  Kelly  gang  was  reckoned  at  £115,000. 

See  F.  A.  Hare,  The  Last  of  Oi*  Bushrang^s  (London,  189a). 

KELLT,  SIR  FITZROT  (1796-1880),  English  judge,  was  bom 
in  London  in  October  1796,  the  son  of  a  captain  in  the  Rojral 
Navy.  In  1824  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  where  be  gained  a 
reputation  as  a  skiUed  pleader.  In  1834  he  was  made  a  king's 
counsel.  A  strong  Tory,  he  was  returned  as  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Ipswich  in  1835,  but  was  unseated  on  petition.  In  1837 
however  he  again  became  member  for  that  town.  In  1843  ^^  sat 
for  Cambridge,  and  in  1852  was  elected  member  for  Harwich, 
but.  a  vacancy  suddenly  occurring  in  East  Suffolk,  he  preferred 
to  contest  that  seat  and  was  elected.  He  was  solicitor-general  in 
1845  (when  he  was  knighted),  and  again  in  185a.  In  1858-1859 
he  was  attorney-general  in  Lord  Derby's  second  administration. 
In  t866  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  as  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer 
and  made  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  died  at  Brighton 
on  the  i8th  of  September  x88o. 

Sec  E.  Foss,  Lhes  of  the  /udgfis  (1870). 

KBLLT.  HUGH  (x739^i777)>  Irish  dramatist  and  poet,  son  of 
a  Dublin  publican,  was  born  in  1739  at  Killamey.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  staymaker,  and  in  1 760  went  to  London.  Here 
be  worked  at  his  trade  for  some  time,  and  then  became  aa 
attorney's  derk.  He  contributed  to  various  newspapers,  and 
wrote  pamphlets  for  the  booksellers.  In  1767  he  published 
Memoirs  of  a  Magdakm,  or  the  History  of  Lomisa  UUdmay  ( 2  vols.) , 
anovelwhichobtained  considerable  success.  In  1766  he  published 
anonymously  Thespis;  #f ,  A  CrUical  ExOmimation  into  the  UerUt 
of  AUthe  Frincipal  Performers  belonging  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
if  poem  in  the  heroic  couplet  containing  violent  attacks  on  the 
principal  contemporary  actors  and  actresses.  The  poem  opens 
with  a  panegyric  on  David  Oarrick,  however,  and  bestows 
foolish  praise  on  friends  of  the  writer.  This  satire  was  partly 
inspired  by  Churchill's  jftoseiad,  but  its  criticism  is  obviouriy 


dictated  diiefiy  by  pcrmia]  prejudice.  Itt  1767  1m  pwiducBd  a 
second  part,  less  scurrilous  in  tone,  deaUng  with  tne  Coveat 
Garden  actors.  His  first  comedy.  Poise  Delicacy,  wriuea  ia 
prose,  was  produced  by  Garrick  at  Dmry  Lane  on  the  93rd  of 
January  1768,  with  the  intention  of  rivalling  Oliver  Goldsmitli's 
Cood'Naiured  Mam.  It  is  a  moral  and  sentimental  conedy, 
described  by  Garrick  in  the  prologue  as  asennon  preached  in  act&, 
Although  Samuel  Johnson  described  it  as  **  totally  Tokl  oi  char- 
acter," it  was  very  popular  and  bad  a  great  sale.  In  French  and 
Portuguese  versions  it  drew  crowded  houses  in  Paris  and  LisboB. 
Kelly  was  a  journalist  in  the  pay  of  Lord  North,  and  therefore 
hated  by  the  party  of  John  Wilkes,  especially  as  being  t  he  editor 
of  the  Pttblie  Ledger.  His  Thespis  had  also  made  him  many 
enetnies;  and  Mrs  Clive  refused  to  act  in  his  pieces.  The  pto- 
duction  of  his  second  comedy,  A  Word  to  the  Wise  <Drury  Lane, 
3rd  of  March  1770).  occasi<med  a  riot  m  the  theatre*  repeated  at 
the  second  performance,  and  the  piece  had  to  he  abandoned.  His 
other  plays  are:  ClemenHna  (Covoot  (warden,  a^rd  of  Fcbruafy 
X77t),ablank  versetragedy,givenouttobetheworkof  a  **  3roiuig 
American  Clergyman  "  in  order  to  escape  the  opposition  of  the 
Wilkites;  The  School  for  Wives  (Drury  Lane,  nth  of  Deoeaaber 
1 773) « ft  prose  comedy  given  out  as  the  work  of  Major  (afterwards 
Sir  William)  Addington;  a  two-act  piece.  The  RamaMCe  of  an  Horn 
(Covent  Garden,  and  of  December  1774),  borrowed  from  Mar- 
mootel's  tale  L'AmiiU  d  I'ipreute;  and  an  unsuccessful  comedy. 
The  Man  of  Reason  (Covent  (tardea,  9th  of  February  1776X 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1774.  aad 
determined  to  give  up  literature.  He  failed  in  his  aew  prof essioa 
and  died  in  poverty  on  the  3rd  Of  February  1777. 
See  The  Works  of  Bu^  Kdty,  to  ttkieh  is  prefixed  Hho  Life  ef  ika 


Author  (i778);Genest.  Bistoryof  the  Stage  (v.  16^  363-260.308. 399W 
4S7t  ^I7^.^amphlets  in  reply  to  Thespis  are:     Antt-Tbespis . 
'7).  by  Louis  Stamma;  and  "T 
(1767).  by  John  Brown-'Smith. 


The 


in  reply 
iSi(»i)\'*  The  Kellyad  . . ."  (1767^.  by  Louis  Stamma;  ai 
Rescue  or  Thespian  Scourge .      "       -  •  •     -  -     ~         — 

KELLT,  MICHAEL  (1763-1826).  British  actor,  smger  and 
composer,  was  the  son  of  a  Dublin  wine-merchant  and  dancing 
master.  He  had  a  musical  education  at  honse  and  ia  Italy,  and 
for  four  years  from  1763  was  engaged  to  sing  at  the  Court  Theatxe 
at  Vienna,  where  he  beome  a  friend  of  Moxart.  Ini786besaaf 
in  the  first  pcriormance  of  the  Noae  di  Figaro.  Appeadng  ia 
London,  at  Drury  Lane  in  1787,  he  had  a  great  sucocas,  aad 
thenceforth  was  the  principal  English  tenor  at  that  theatre.  Ia 
X793  he  became  acting-manager  of  the  King's  Theatre,  aad  he 
was  in  great  request  at  concerts.  He  wrote  a  number  of  aony 
(including**  The  Woodpecker"),  and  the  musk  for  many  dracnatic 
pieces,  now  fallen  into  oblivion.  In  1 826  he  published  his  cnter> 
taiaing  iZetMtttueeiKe;,in  writing  which  he  was  helped  by  Theodecc 
Hook.  He  combined  his  professional  work  with  coadacUag 
a  music-shop  and  a  wine-shop,  but  with  disastrous  finanriai 
results.    He  died  at  Margate  on  the  9th  of  October  1826. 

KBLP  (in  M.E.  ctdp  ot  eulpe,  of  unknown  origin;  the  Fr. 
equivalent  is  varech),  the  ash  produced  hy  the  incineration  of 
various  kinds  of  sea- weed  (Algae)  obtainable  in  great  obnadaace 
on  the  west  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  coast  of 
Brittany.  It  is  prepared  from  the  deep-sea  tangle  (Lamitund 
digiiata),  sugar  wrack  (£.  saccharino),  knobbed  wrack  IFnern 
nodosus) .  black  wrack  (F.  serratus) ,  and  Madder  wrack  (F.  sefini- 
hsMs)»  The  Lamiaarias  yield  what  is  termed  "  drift-weed  kcSp.** 
obtainable  only  when  cast  up  on  the  coasts  by  stortns  or  other 
causes.  The  species  of  Pucus  growing  within  the  tidal  range 
are  cut  from  the  rocks  at  low  water,  and  are  therefore  known  as 
*'  cut-weeds.'*  The  weeds  are  first  dried  in  the  sun  and  are  then 
collected  into  shallow  pits  aini  burned  till  they  form  a  fused 
mass,  which  wh9e  still  hot  is  sprinkled  with  water  to  break  it  op 
into  convenient  pieces.  A  ton  of  kdp  is  obtained  from  so  to  >s 
tons  of  wet  sea-weed.  The  average  composition  may  %rary  a 
follows:  potassium  sulphate,  xo  to  12%;  potassitmi  chloride, 
io  to  S5%;  sodium  carbonate,  5%;  other  sodium  and  mag- 
nesium salts,  15  to  20%;  and  insoluble  ash  from  40  to  50%. 
The  relative  richness  in  iodine  of  different  samples  varies 
largely,  good  drift  kelp  yielding  as  much  as  10  to  15  lb  per  ton 
of  S2|  cwts.,  whilst  cut- weed  kelp  wHIjiot  ^ve  more  than  3  ta 
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4 IL  The  ua«  of  kelp  io  $fia^  aufgUss  i^ftfiiilaciuris  baa  beeo 
r&ndcrcd  obsolete  by  ibq  mociern  process  of  obtaiaiog  carboiute 
of  soda  cheaply  from  commoD  salt  (see  Iodive). 

KELSO,  a  police  burgh  and  market  town  ol  Rozbutghshire, 
Scotland,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tweed»  s^  m.  (43  on.  by  road) 
S.£.  of  Edinburgh  and  loi  m.  N.£.  of  Jedburgh  by  the  North 
B  ri  t  i&h  railway.  Pop.  C 1 901 ) ,  4008.  The  name  has  been  derived 
from  the  Old  Welsh  caick,  or  AnjKlo-Saxon  coilc,  "  chalk",  and 
the  Scots  hov,  *'  hollow,"  a  derivation  mpre  evidsnt  in  the 
earlier  forms  Calkoa  and  Cakhon,  and  iUusUated  in  Cbalkbeugh, 
the  name  of  a  locality  in  the  town.  The  ruined  abbey,  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  and  St  John  the  Evangelist,  was  founded  in  xiaft 
by  David  I.  for  monks  from  Tiron  in  Picardy,  whom  be  trans- 
ferred hither  from  Selkirk,  where  they  had  been  installed  fifteen 
years  before.  The  abbey,  the  building  of  which  waa  completed 
towards  the  middle  of  the  13U1  centmy,  became  on^  of  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  establishments  in  Scotland,  claiming 
precedence  over  the  other  monasteries  and  dispiiting  for  a  time 
the  supremacy  with  St  Andrew^.  It  suffered  damage  in  naratroua 
English  forays,  was  pillaged  by  the  4Lh  earl  of  Shrewsbury  in 
1522,  and  was  reduced  to  ruins  in  1545  ^  ^be  earl  of  Hertford 
(afterwards  the  Protector  Somerset).  In  i6oa  the  abbey. lands 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  of  Cessford,  zst  earl  of 
Roxburghe.  The  ruins  were  disfigured  by  an  attempt  to  render 
part  of  them  available  for  public  worship,  and  one  vault  was  k>ng 
utilized  as  the  town  gaol.  All  excrescences,  however,  were 
cleared  away  at  the  beginning  of  the  iglh  century,  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe.  The  late  Norman  and  Early  Pointed 
cruciform  church  has  an  unusual  ground-plan,  the  west  end  of  the 
cross  forming  the  nave  and  being  shorter  than  the  chancel.  The 
nave  and  transepts  extend  only  23  ft.  from  the  central  tower. 
The  remains  include  most  of  the  tower,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
walls  of  the  south  transept,  less  than  half  of  the  west  front  with  a 
fragment  of  the  richly  moulded  and  deeply-set  doorway,  the 
north  and  west  sides  of  the  north  transept,  and  a  remnant  of  the 
chanccL  The  chancel  alone  had  aisles,  while  its  main  cir<:ular 
arches  were  surmounted  by  two  tiers  of  triforium  galleries.  The 
pjrcdomlnant  feature  is  the  great  central  tower,  which,  as  secA 
from  a  distance,  suggests  the  keep  of  a  Norman  castle.  It  rested 
on  four  Early  Pointed  arches,  each  45  ft.  high  (of  which  the  south 
and  west  yet  exist)  supported  by  piers  of  clustered  columns. 
Over  the  Norman  porch  in  the  north  transept  is  a  small  chamber 
with  an  interlaced  arcade  sunnounted  by  a  network  gable. 

The  Tweed  is  crossed  at  Kelso  by  a  bridge  of  five  arches  con^ 
structed  in  1803  by  John  Rennie.  The  public  buildings  include 
a  court  house,  the  town  hall,  corn  exchange,  high  school  and 
grammar  school  (occupying  the  site  of  the  school  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  attended  in  1 783).  The  public  park  lies  in  the  east 
oif  the  town,  and  the  race-course  to  the  north  of  it.  The  leading 
industries  are  the  making  of  fishing  tackle,  agricultural  machinery 
and  implements,  and  chemical  manures,  besides  coach-building, 
cabinet-making  and  upholstery,  corn  and  saw  mills,  iron  found* 
ing,  &c.  James  and  John  Ballantyne,  friends  of  Scott,  set  up  a 
press  about  the  end  of  the  i8ih  century,  from  which  there  issued, 
in  1802,  the  nrst  two  volumes  of  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Bordtr;  but  when  the  brothers  transferred  their  business  to 
Edinburgh  printing  languished.  The  Kelso  Matt,  founded  by 
James  Bailantyne  in  1797,  is  now  the  oldest  of  the  Border  news- 
papers. The  town  is  an  important  agricultural  centre,  there 
being  weekly  corn  and  fortnightly  cattle  markets,  and,  every 
September,  a  great  sale  of  Border  rams. 

Kclso  became  a  burgh  of  barony  In  1634  and  fiv«  years  later 
received  the  Covenanters,  under  Sir  Alexander  Leslie,  on  their  way 
to  the  encampment  on  Duns  Law.  On  the  24tb  of  October  17 15  the 
Old  Pretender  was  proclaimed  James  VIII.  in  the  market  square, 
but  in  174S  Prince  Charles  Edward  found  no  active  adherents  m  the 
town. 

About  I  m.  W.  of  Kelao  is  Floors  or  Pleura  Castle,  the  principal 
seat  of  the  duke  of  Roxburghe.  The  manaion  as  originally  designed 
by  Sir  John  Vanbrujfh  in  1718  was  severely  plain,  but  in  1849 
William  Henry  Playfair  converted  it  into  a  magnificent  structure  m 
the  Tudor  style. 

On  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Teviot  ao^  the 
Tweed  stood  the  formidable  ca»Ue  and  flourishing  town  of  Roxburgh, 


fnicn  which  the  ihirv  toolr  its  name.    No  trace;  exists  of  the  town, 

utid  g{  thi:  castle  skJl  that  is  kft  Arv  a  few  ruins  shaded  by  ancient  ash 
tree*.  The  caatlr  wai  built  hj^  the  Northumbrians,  who  called  it 
Marcbidum,  or  MarchmouncJ,  iti^  present  name  apparently  meaning 
K  J  wit's  burgh.  »ficr  scMnc  fu^ouen  chief.  After  the  conaolidatioo 
of  the  kiE^fjcKit  of  ^otlaod  H  biscame  a  favoured  royal  residence* 
and  a  town  ifmclLially  fpmtijii  up  beneath  its  protection,  which 
reached  its  pafnitif^t  days  timJci  i^vid  I.,  and  formed  a  member  of 
th<*  Court  of  Four  f)un;h»  i^iitj  Edinburgh,  Stirling  and  Berwick. 
Jt  pi^tsiM^^ied  a  chuF'^lr,  court  of  justice,  muit.  milki,  and,  what  was 
renurkabtL-  for  lIic  tjih  ctntiir)\  grammar  school.  Alexander  1 1. 
was  marncd  and  Akita rider  !  [L  was  born  ii)  the  castle.  During  the 
loDR  period  of  Bi»rdcf  flarfanc,  the  town  Was  repeatedly  bumcdand 
the  cj»[8e  captured.  Aftir  thp  defeat  of  Wallace  at  Falkirk  th* 
cattle  fell  ifiito  the  liAndi  u(  the  English,  from  whom  it  was  delivered 
in  1314  by  Sir  James  DoujjUs.  Ceded  to  Edward  III.  in  1533,  it 
vi.a%  v^g;ktncd  la  134:2  by  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dalhousic,  only 
t'J  be  Ifyfi  agrifn  four  yors  bi  rr.  The  castle  was  finally  retaken  and 
rauod  to  the  ground  in  t^So.  It  was  at  the  «icge  that  the  king,' 
lames  U..  was  killed  by  tn^  explostoo  of  a  huge  gun  called  "  the 
Lion."  On  the  fall  of  the  castle  the  town  languished  and  was  6naUy 
abandoned  in  favour  of  the  rising  burgh  of  Kelsa  The  town,  whose 
patron-saint  was  St  James,  is  stijl  commemorated  by  St  James's 
Fair,  whkrh  is  held  on  the  5th  of  every  August  on  the  vacant  site,  and 
is  the  most  popular  of  Border  festiirails4 

Sandyknowc  or  Smailholro  Tower.  6  m.  W.  of  Kelso,  dating  from 
the  1 5th  century,  is  considered  the  best  example  of  a  Border  Peel 
and  the  most  perfect  relic  of  a  feudal  structure  in  the  South  of 
Scotland.  Two  m.  N .  by  E.  of  Kclso  is  the  pretty  village  of  Ednam 
(Edeaham.  "  The  Village  on  the  Eden  ").  the  birthplace  of  the  pod; 
James  Thomson,  to  whose  memory  an  obelisk,  52  ft.  high,  was 
erected  on  Ferney  Hill  in  1820. 

KELVIN,  WILUAH  THOMSON.  Baron  (1844-1907)^ 
British  physicist*  the  second  son  of  James  Thomsoti,  LL.D.» 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  waa  bom 
at  Belfast,  Ireland,  on  the  a6th  of  June  1624,  his  fatherbeing  thai 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  Academical  Institution.' 
In  (832  James  Thomson  accepted  the  chaijc  of  mathematics  at 
GUsgow^  and  migrated  thither  with  his  two  sons,  James  and 
William,  who  in  1834  matricukited  in  that  univcxsity,  William 
being  then  Uttle  mora  than  ten  years  of  age,  and  having  acquired 
all  his  early  education  through  his  father  s  instruction.  In  &84t' 
William  Thomson  entered  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  and  in  1845 
took  his  degree  as  second  wrangler,  to  which  hoaoui  he  adde^ 
that  of  the  first  Smith 'a  Pdze.  The  senior  wrangles  in  hia  year 
was  Stephen  Parkinson,  a  man  of  a  very  different  type  of  ndndy 
yet  one  who  was  a  prominent  figure  Ui.Cambridge  for  many  years. 
In  the  same  year  Thomsop  was  elected  fellow  of  Pelerbouse;  At 
thM  time  there  were  few  facilities  for  the  study  of  ei^rimental 
science  in  Great  Britain.  At  the  Royal  Institution  Faraday 
held  a  unique  position,  and  was  feeling  his  way  ahnost  alone.  In 
Cambridgescieace  lu^  progressed  little  sinpe  the  days  of  Newton. 
Thomson  therefore  had  recourse  to  Paris,  and  for  a  year  worked 
in  the  laboratory  of  Regaault,  who  was  then  engaged  hi  his 
classical  researches  on  the  thermal  properties  of  steaou  In 
1846,  when  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  accepted  the  chair 
of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Glas0ow,  which  he 
filled  for  fifty-three  years,  attaiomg  universal  recognition  as  one 
of  the  greatest  physicists  of  his  time.  The  Glasgow  chair  wi» 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  scientific  men  for  more  than  half  ft 
century,  and  mai\y  of  the  most  advanced  researches  of  other 
physicists  grew  out  of  the  suggestions  which  Thomson  scattered 
as  sparks  from  his  anvil.  One  of  his  carhest  papers  dealt  with 
the  age  of  the  earth,  and  brought  him  into  collision  with  the 
geologists  of  the  Uniformitarian  school,  who  were .  claiming 
thousands  of  millions  of  years  for  the  formation  of  the  stratified 
portions  of  the  earth's  crust.  Thomson's  calculations  on  the 
conduction  of  heat  showed  that  at  some  time  between  twenty 
millions  and  four  hundred  miUions,  probably  about  one  hundred 
millions,  of  years  figo,  the  physical  conditions  of  the  earth  must 
have  been  entirely  di£ferent  from  those  which  now  obtain.  This 
led  to  a  -long  controversy,  in  which  the  physical  principles 
held  their  ground.  In  1847  Thomson  first  met  James  Prescott 
Joule  at  the  Oxford  meeting  of  the  British  Association.  A 
fortnight  later  they  again  met  in  Switzerland,  and  together 
measured  the  rise  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  a  mountain 
torrent  due  to  its  fall.  Joule's  views  of  the  naturo  of  heat, 
strongly  influenced  Thomson's  poind,  with  the  result  that  in  184;^. 
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Thomson  proposed  Ids  absolute  scale  of  temperature,  which  is 
iodt:pendeDt  of  the  properties  of  any  particular  thermometric 
substance,  and  in  1851  he  presented  to  the  Royal  Sodetyof 
Edinburgh  a  paper  on  the  dynamical  theory  o(  heat,  which 
reconciled  the  work  of  N.  L.  Sadi  Camot  with  the  conclusions 
of  Count  Rumford,  Sir  H.  Davy,  J.  R.  Mayer  and  Joule,  and 
placed  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat  and  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  in  a  position  to  command 
universal  acceptance.  It  was  in  this  paper  that  the  principle  of 
the  dissipation  of  energy,  briefly  summarized  in  the  second  law 
of  thermodynamics,  was  first  stated. 

Although  his  contributions  to  thermodynamics  may  properly 
be  regarded  as  his  most  important  scientific  work,  it  is  in  the  field 
of  electricity,  especially  in  its  application  to  submarine  tel^raphy, 
that  Lord  Kelvin  b  best  known  to  the  world  at  large.  From 
1854  he  is  most  prominent  among  telegraphists.  The  stranded 
form  of  conductor  was  due  to  his  suggestion;  but  it  was  in  the 
letters  which  he  addressed  in  November  and  December  of  that 
year  to  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes,  and  which  were  published  in  the  Pro-^ 
eeedings  of  the  Royal  Society  for  xSss,  that  he  discussed  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  signalling  through  submarine  cabled,  and 
enunciated  the  conclusion  that  in  long  cables  the  retardation  due 
to  capacity  must  render  the  speed  of  signalling  inversely  propor> 
tional  to  the  square  of  the  cable's  length.  Some  held  that  if  this 
were  true  ocean  telegraphy  would  be  impossible,  and  sought  in 
consequence  to  disprove  Thomson's  conclusion.  Thomson,  on 
the  other  hand,  set  to  work  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  improve- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  cables,  and  fint  of  all  in  the  pro- 
duction of  copper  of  high  conductivity  and  the  construction  of 
apparatus  which  would  readily  respond  to  the  slightest  variation 
of  the  current  in  the  cable.  The  mirror  galvanometer  and  the 
siphon  recorder,  which  was  patented  in  1867,  were  the  outcome 
of  these  researches;  but  the  scientific  value  of  the  mirror  galvano- 
meter is  independent  of  its  use  in  telegraphy,  and  the  siphon 
recorder  is  the  direct  precursor  of  one  form  of  galvanometer 
(d'Arsonval's  )  now  commonly  used  in  electrical  laboratories.  A 
mind  like  that  of  Thomson  could  not  be  content  to  deal  with  any 
physical  quantity,  however  successfully  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  without  subjecting  it  to  measurement.  Thomson's 
work  in  connexion  with  telegraphy  led  to  the  production  in  rapid 
succession  of  instruments  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
time  for  the  measurement  of  every  electrical  quantity,  and  when 
electric  lighting  came  to  the  front  a  new  set  of  instruments  was 
produced  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  electrical  engineer.  Some 
account  of  Thomson's  electrometer  is  given  in  the  article  on  that 
snbject,  while  every  modern  work  of  importance  on  electric 
lighting  describes  the  instruments  which  he  has  specially  de- 
signed for  central  station  work;  and  it  may  be  said  that  there  i» 
no  quantity  which  the  electrical  engineer  is  ordinarily  called  upon 
to  measure  for  which  Lord  Kelvin  did  not  construct  the  suitable 
instrument.  Currents  from  the  ten-thousandth  of  an  ampere  to 
ten  thousand  amperes,  electrical  pressures  from  a  minute  fraction 
of  a  volt  to  100,000  volts,  come  within  the  range  of  his  instru- 
ments, while  the  private  consumer  of  electric  energy  is  provided 
with  a  meter  recording  Board  of  Trade  units. 

When  W.  Weber  in  185 1  proposed  the  extension  of  C.  P.  GaussV 
system  of  absolute  units  to  electromagnctism,  Thomson  took  up 
the  question,  and,  applying  the  principles  of  energy,  calculated 
the  absolute  electromotive  force  of  a  Daniell  cell,  and  determined 
the  absolute  measure  of  the  resistance  of  a  wire  from  the  heat 
produced  in  it  by  a  known  current.  In  x86i  it  was  lliomson  who 
induced  the  British  Association  to  appoint  its  first  famous  com- 
mittee for  the  determination  of  electrical  ttamlards,  and  it  was 
he  who  suggested  much  of  the  work  carried  out  by  J.  Gerk 
Maxwell,  Balfour  Stewart  and  Fleeming  Jenkin  as  members 
of  that  committee.  The  oscillatory  character  of  the  discharge 
of  the  Leyden  jar,  the  foundation  of  the  work  of  H.  R.  HerU 
and  of  wirel^  telegraphy  were  investigated  by  him  in 
1853. 

It  was  in  1873  that  he  undertook  to  write  a  series  of  articles  for 
Good  W^rds  on  the  mariner's  compass.  He  wrote  the  first,  but 
^  Baay  quesUons  arose  in  h^  mind  that  it  was  five  yeara  before 


the  second  appealed.  In  the  meaawhUe  the'  compan  wett 
through  a  process  of  complete  reconstruction  in  his  hands, 
a  process  which  enabled  both  the  permanent  and  the  temporary 
magnetism  of  the  ship  to  be  readily  compensated,  while  the 
weight  of  the  xo-in.  card  was  reduced  to  one-seventeenth  of  that 
of  the  standard  card  previously  in  use,  although  the  time  of  swing 
was  bicreased.  Second  only  to  the  compass  in  iu  value  to  the 
sailor  is  Thomson's  sounding  apparatus,  whereby  soundings  can 
be  taken  In  xoo  fathoms  by  a  ship  steaming  at  16  knots;  and  by 
the  emptoyment  of  piano-wire  Of  a  breaking  strength  of  140  tons 
per  square  inch  and  an  iron  sinker  weighing  only  34  lb,  with  a  sdf- 
registering  pressure  gauge,  soundings  can  be  rapidly  taken  in 
deep  ocean.  Thomson's  tide  gauge,  tidal  harmonic  analyser  and 
tide  predicter  are  famous,  and  among  his  work  in  the  interest  <rf 
navigation  must  he  mentioned  his  tables  for  the  simplificatioo 
of  SumnerS  method  for  determining  the  position  of  a  ship 
at  tta. 

It  is  fmposaible  within  brief  limits  to  convey  more  than  a 
general  idea  of  the  work  of  a  philosopher  who  published  more  than 
three  hundred  original  papers  bearing  upon  nearly  every  branch 
of  physical  science;  who  one  day  was  working  out  the  mathe- 
matics of  a  vortex  theory  of  matter  on  bydrodynamical  principles 
or  discovering  the  HmitaUons  of  the  capabilities  of  the  vortex 
atom,  on  another  was  applying  the  theory  of  elasticity  to  tides 
in  the  solid  earth,  or  was  calculating  the  size  of  water  molecules, 
and  later  was  designing  an  electricity  meter,  a  djmamo  or  a 
domestic  water-tap.  It  b  only  by  reference  to  his  published 
papers  that  any  approximate  conception  can  be  formed  of  his 
life's  work;  but  the  student  who  had  read  all  these  knew  com- 
paratively little  of  Lord  Kelvin  if  he  had  not  talked  with  him  face 
to  face.  Extreme  modesty,  almost  amounting  to  diffidence,  was 
combined  with  the  utmost  kindliness  in  Lord  Kelvin's  bearing 
to  the  most  elementary  student,  and  nothing  seemed  to  give  him 
so  much  pleasure  as  an  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  efforts 
of  the  humblest  sdentific  worker.  The  progress  of  physical  dis- 
covery during  the  last  half  of  the  xgth  century  was  periiaps  as 
much  due  to  the  kindly  encouragement  which  he  gave  to  his 
students  and  to  others  who  came  in  contact  with  him  as  to  his 
own  researches  and  Inventions;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak 
of  his  influence  as  a  teacher  in  stronger  terms  than  this. 

One  of  his  former  pupib,  Professor  J.  D.  Cormack,  wrote  of  bim : 
'*  It  is  perhaps  at  the  lecture  tabic  that  Lord  Kdvin  displays 
most  of  his  characteristics.  ...  His  master  mind,  soaring  high, 
sees  one  vast  connected  whole,  and,  alive  with  enthusiasm,  with 
smiling  face  and  sparkling  eye,  he  shows  the  panorama  to  his 
pupils,  pointing  out  the  similarities  and  differences  of  its  parts^ 
the  boundaries  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  regions  of  doubt 
and  speculation.  To  foUow  him  in  his  flights  is  real  meqtal 
exhilaration." 

In  X853  Thomson  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Walter  Crum 
of  Thomliebank,  who  died  in  1870;  and  in  1874  he  married  Frances 
Anna,  daughter  of  diaries  R.  Blandy  of  Madeira.  In  1866,^ 
perhaps  chiefly  Sn  acknowledgment  of  his  services  to  trans- 
Atlantic  telegraphy,  Thomson  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  in  X893  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Kelvin  of  Largs.  The  Grand  Cross  oi  the  Royal  Victorian  Order 
was  conferred  on  him  in  x8^6,  the  year  of  the  jubilee  of  his  pro- 
fessoriate. In  rSgo  he  became  president  of  the  Royal  Sodety, 
and  he  received  the  Order  of  Merit  on  its  institution  in  1903. 
A  list  of  the  degrees  and  other  honours  which  he  received  during 
the  fifty-three  years  he  held  his  Glasgow  chair  would  occupy  as 
much  space  as  this  article;  but  any  biographical  sketch  would  be 
conspknously  incomplete  if  it  failed  to  notice  the  celebration  in 
X896  of  the  jubilee  of  his  professorship.  Never  before  had  such 
a  gathering  of  rank  and  science  assembled  as  that  which  filled 
the  halls  in  the  university  of  Glasgow  on  the  isih,  i6th  and  z  7th 
of  June  in  that  year.  The  dty  authorities  joined  with  tlie 
university  in  honouring  their  most  disi inguished  dt izen.  About 
3500  guests  were  received  in  the  university  buildings,  the  library 
of  which  was  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  the  instruments  invented 
by  Lord  Kelvin,  together  with  his  certificates,  diplomas  and 
medals.    The  Eastern,  the  Anglo-American  and  the  Commercial 
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CaUe  companies  united  to  cdebrate  tbe  event,  and  from  the 

university  library  a  message  was  sent  through  Neirfoundland, 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans, 
Florida  and  Washington,  and  was  received  by  Lord  Kelvin  seven 
and  a  half  minutes  after  it  had  been  despatched,  having  travelled 
about  20,000  miles  and  twice  croised  the  Atlantic  during  the 
interval.  It  was  at  the  banquet  in  connexion  with  the  jubilee 
celebration  that  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  thus  summarized 
Lord  Kelvin's  character:  **  His  industry  is  unwearied;  and  he 
seems  to  take  rest  by  turning  from  one  difficulty  to  another — 
difficulties  that  would  appal  most  men  and  be  taken  as  enjoy- 
ment by  no  one  else.  .  .  .  This  life  of  unwearied  industry,  of 
universal  honour,  has  left  Lord  Kelvin  with  a  lovable  nature  that 
charms  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact." 

Three  years  afUr  this  celebration  Lord  Kelvin  lesigned  his 
chair  at  Glasgow,  though  by  formally  matriculating  as  a  student 
be  maintained  his  connexion  with  the  university,  of  which  in  1904 
he  was  elected  chancellor.  But  his  retirement  did  not  mean 
cessation  of  active  work  or  any  slackem'ng  of  interest  in  the 
scientific  thought  of  the  day.  Much  of  his  time  was  given  to 
writing  and  revising  the  lectures  on  the  wave  theory  of  light  which 
he  had  delivered  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  in 
1884,  but  which  were  not  finally  published  till  1904.  He  con- 
tinued to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  various  learned  societies; 
and  only  a  few  months  before  his  death,  at  the  Leicester  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  he  attested  the  keenness  with  which 
he  followed  the  current  developments  of  sdenCific  speculation 
by  delivering  a  long  and  searching  address  on  the  electronic 
theory  of  matter.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  December  1907  at  bis 
residence,  Nethcrhall,  near  Largs,  Scotland;  there  was  no  heir 
to  his  title,  which  became  extincL 

In  addition  to  the  Rait tm ore  Tccluir*,  he  piabll*>tvcd  wirH  Pmf«<or 
P.  G.  Tait  a  stafuJard  bui  onfini-ih^  Tr<raim  an  Natural  Pkilm^pkv 
(1867).  A  nuinbcr  of  hi*  Kkniific  piper*  were  ^rwfk-cied  in  Ws 
Jteprint  of  Pap^-r-i  m  E^clficUy  attd  Mag^ittiim  (1S72K  and  in  his 
Mathemalicai  imd  Pkysi^d  Paptrs  (tSSj,  iSf8j  and  iH»>fi).  nnd  ilircc 


volumes  of  hi-^  / 


'{•p'MsirLri-tujff  afsd  A 4drt sirs  appeal ry}  in  lS89yl6i>d. 

_      auihnr  or  the  .iiniclcs  on  "  Htiat  *'  juid  '*  Ela^kity  ' 

in  the  9th  edtcion  of  tihc  Encydi^fiartita  Briis»m£4i. 

See  Andrew  iVr^y,  Lttrd  KthiJi  (i^o^);  S.  P,  Thompaon^  L^e 
&f  Lord  K^in  (1510),  which  conulns  3  full  bitliogriipliy  ol  his 
Writings.  (W.  €i  H.  M.  K) 

KEVBLB,  the  name  of  a  family  of  English  actors,  of  whom 
the  most  famous  were  Mrs  Siddons  (q.v.)  and  her  brother  John 
Philip  Kcmble,  the  eldest  of  the  twelve  children  of  Roc$a 
Kemble  (1721-1803),  a  strolling  player  and  manager,  who  in 
X753  married  an  actress,  Sarah  Wood. 

John  Philip  Kehble  (i7S7-iS23)t  the  second  child,  was 
bom  at  Prescot,  Lancashire,  on  the  ist  of  February  1757,  His 
mother  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  he  was  educated  at  Sedgeley 
Park  Catholic  seminary,  near  Wolverhampton,  and  the  English 
college  at  Douai,  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  priest.  But  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  four  years'  course  he  discovered  that  he 
had  no  vocation  for  the  priesthood,  and  returning  to  England  he 
joined  the  theatrical  company  of  Crump  k  Chamberlain,  liis 
first  appearance  being  as  Theodosius  in  Lee's  tragedy  of  that 
name  at  Wolverhampton  on  the  8th  of  Janiuiry  1776.  In  1778 
he  joined  the  York  company  of  Tate  Wilkinson,  appearing  at 
Wakefield  as  Captain  Plume  in  Farquhar's  The  RtcruUini 
OJfiur;  in  Hull  for  the  first  time  as  Macbeth  on  the  30th  of 
October,  and  in  York  as  Orestes  in  Ambrose  Phtlips's  Distressed 
if  other.  In  1781  he  obtained  a  "  sUr  "  engagement  at  Dublin, 
making  his  first  appearance  there  on  the  and  of  November  as 
Hamlet.  He  also  achieved  great  success  as  Raymond  in  The 
Cettni  of  Narbcnnet  a  play  taken  from  Horace  Walpole's  CaslU 
of  Oiranto,  Gradually  he  won  for  himself  a  high  reputation  as 
a  careful  and  finished  actor,  and  this,  combined  with  the  greater 
fame  of  his  sister,  led  to  an  engagement  at  Drury  Lane,  where  he 
made  his  first  appearance  on  the  30th  of  September  1783  as 
Hamlet.  In  this  r6Ie  he  awakened  interest  and  discussion 
among  the  critics  rather  than  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the 
public  But  as  Macbeth  on  the  31st  of  March  1785  he  shared 
in  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  Mrs  Siddons,  and  established  a 


reputation  among  living  acfon  second  only  to  beis^  Brother  and 
sister  had  first  appeared  together  at  Drury  Lane  on  the  22nd  of 
November  1783,  as  Beverley  and  Mrs  Beverley  in  Moore's 
The  Gamester,  and  as  King  John  and  Constance  in  Shakeapearo's 
tragedy.  In  the  following  year  they  played  Montgomerie  and 
Matilda  in  Cumberland's  The  Carme/Ue,  and  in  1785  Adomi 
and  Camiola  in  Kemblc's  adaptation  of  Massinger's  A  Maid 
of  Honour,  and  Othello  and  Desdemona.  Between  1785  and 
X787  Kemble  appeared  in  a  variety  of  r61es,  his  Mentcvole  in 
Jephaon's  Julia  producing  an  overwhelming  impression.  On  the 
8th  of  December  1787  he  married  Prisdlla  Hcpkins  Brereton 
(1756-1845),  the  widow  of  an  actor  and  herself  an  actress. 
Kemble's  appointment  as  manager  of  Druxy  Lane  in  1788  gave 
him  full  opportunity  to  dress  the  characters  less  according  lb 
tradition  than  in  harmony  with  his  own  conception  of  what  was 
suiuble.  He  was  also  able  to  eacperiment  with  whatever  parU 
might  strike  hisXancy,  and  of  this  privilege  he  took  advantage 
n^h  greater  courage  than  discretion.  His  activity  was  prodi- 
gious, the  list  of  his  parts  including  a  brge  number  of  Shake- 
spearian characters  and  also  a  great  many  in  plays  now  forgotten. 
In  hjs  own  version  of  CtfrtWtfHM,  which  was  revived  during  his 
first  season,  the  character  of  the  "  noble  Roman  "  was  so  exaaly 
suited  to  his  powers  that  he  not  only  played  it  with  a  perfection 
that  has  never  been  approached,  but,  it  is  said,  unconadously 
allowed  its  influence  to  colour  his  private  manner  and  modes  <rf 
speech.  His  tall  and  imposing  person,  noble  countenance,  and 
solemn  and  grave  demeanour  were  uniquely  adapted  for  the 
Roman  characters  in  Shakespeare's  plays;  and,  when  in  addition 
he  had  to  depict  the  gradual  growth  and  development  of  one 
absorbing  passion,  his  fepresentation  gathered  a  momentum 
and  majestic  force  that  were  irresistible.  Has  defect  was  in 
flexibility,  variety,  rapidity;  the  characteristic  of  his  style  was 
method,  reguUrity,  precision,  elaboration  even  of  the  minutest 
details,  founded  on  a  thorough  psychological  study  of  the  special 
personality  he  had  to  represent.  His  elocutionary  art,  his  fine 
sense  of  rhythm  and  emphasis,  enabled  him  to  excel  in  dedamar 
tion,  but  physically  be  was  incapable  of  giving  expression  to 
impetuous  vehemence  and  searching  pathos.  In  Coriolanus  and 
Cato  he  was  beyond  praise,  and  possibly  be  may  have  been 
superior  to  both  Garrick  and  Kean  in  Macbeth,  although  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  it  part  of  his  inspiration  must  have  been 
caught  from  Mrs  Siddons.  In  all  (he  other  great  Shakespearian 
characters  he  was,  according  to  the  best  critics,  inferior  to  them, 
least  so  in  Lear,  Hamlet  and  Wolsey,  and  most  so  in  Shylock  and 
Richard  III.  On  account  of  the  eccentricities  of  Sheridan,  the 
proprietor  of  Drury  Lane,  Kemble  withdrew  from  the  manag»^ 
ment,  and,  although  be  ocsumcd  his  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  X800-180X,  he  at  the  dose  of  1802  finally  resigned  con- 
nexion with  it  In  1803  he  became  manager  of  Covent  Garden, 
in  which  he  had  acquired  a  sixth  sharo  for  £23,000.  The  theatre 
<ras  burned  down  on  the  20th  of  September  1808,  and  the 
raising  of  the  prices  after  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre,  in  1809, 
led  to  riots,  which  practically  suspended  the  performances  for 
three  months.  Kemble  had  been  nearly  ruined  by  the  fire,  and 
was  only  saved  by  a  generous  loan,  afterwards  converted  into  a 
gift,  of  £10,000  from  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  Kemble 
took  his  final  leave  of  the  stage  m  the  part  of  Coriolanus  on  the 
93rd  of  June  1817.  His  retirement  was  probably  hastened  by 
the  rising  popularity  of  Edmund  Kean.  The  remaining  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  chiefly  abroad,  and  he  died  at  Lausaxme  on 
the  26th  of  February  1823. 

See  Boaden,  Life  of  John  Philip  KemHe  (1825);  Fitzgerald.  The 
KembUs  (1871). 

Stepbcn  Kemble  (1758-1822),  the  second  son  of  Roger,  was 
rather  an  indifferent  actor,  ever  eclipsed  by  his  wife  and  fellow 
player,  Elisabeth  Satchell  Kemble  (c.  1 763-1841),  and  a  man 
of  such  portly  proportions  that  he  played  Falstaff  without 
padding.    He  managed  theatres  in  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere. 

Charles  Kemble  (i 775-1854),  a  younger  brother  of  John 
Philip  and  Stephen,  was  bom  at  Brecon,  South  Wales,  on  the 
25th..  of  .November  1775.    I^i.  ^*^t  ^^  educated  at  Douai. 
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After  KtumiBg  to  England  hi  17^,  he  obtained  a  dt^tioti  in 
the  post-office,  but  this  he  Boon  resigned  for  the  stage,  making 
his  first  recorded  appearance  at  Sheffield  as  Orlando  in  i4i  Ytm 
Like  It  in  that  year.  During  the  early  period  of  his  career  as 
an  actor  he  made  his  way  slowly  to  public  favour.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  he  played  with  his  brother  and  sister,  chiefly  in 
secondary  parts,  and  this  with  a  grace  and  finish  which  received 
scant  justice  frOm  the  critics*  His  first  London  appearance  was 
on  the  ^isc«>f  April  1794;  as  Mdcofan  to  his  brother's  Macbeth. 
Ultimattly  he  woo  independent  fana^  especially  in  such  char- 
acten  as  Archer  in  George  Farquhar's  Beam^  Stralat^n,  Dorin- 
court  in  Mrs  Cowley's  BelWs  Stratagem,  Charies  Surface  and 
Ranger  in  Dr  Beojanun  Hoadley's  Suspicious  Husband.  His 
Laertes  and  Macduff  weiw  hardly  less  Interesting  than  his  brothers 
Hamlet  and  Macbeth.  In  comedy  he  was  ab^  supported  by  his 
wiie,  Marie  Thertet  De  Camp  (i  774-1838),  whom  he  married  on 
the  md  of  July  1806.  His  visit,  with  his  daughter  Ftany,  to 
America  dioing  iBst  and  1834,  aroused  much  enthusiasm.  The 
later  period  of  Us  career  was  clouded  by  money  embarrassments 
in  conneamm  with  his  joint  proprietorship  in  Covent  Garden 
theatre.  He  formally  retired  from 'the  stage  hi  December  1836, 
but  his  final  appearance  was  on  the  loth  of  April  1840.  For 
some  time  he  held  the  office  of  examiner  of  plays.  In  1844-- 
1^45  he  gave  readings  from  Shakespeare  at  Willis's  Rooms. 
He  died  on  the  latb  of  November  1854.  Macready  regarded 
his  Cassio  as  incomparable,  and  lummed  him  up  as ''  a  first-rate 
actor  of  second-rate  parts.' ' 

See  GentUman's  MainitUt  January  1835;  Xeterds  ofi  Girlhooit 
by  Frances  Aone  Kemble. 

EuzABFTH  Whttlock  (t76i-x836)f  who  was  a^  dau^ter  of 
Roger  Kemble,  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  1783 
at  Drury  Lane  as  Portia.  In  1785  she  married  Charies  1^. 
Whitlock,  went  with  him  to  America  and  played  with  much 
success  there.  She  had  the  honour  of  appearing  before  President 
Washington.  She  seems  to  have  retired  about  1807,  and  she 
died  on  the  37th  of  February  1836.  Her  reputation  as  a  tragic 
acuess  mi|^t  have  been  greater  had  she  not  been  Mrs  Siddons's 
aister. 

-  Frances  Anne  Kemble  (Fanny  Kemble)  (180^x893),  the 
actress  and  author,  was  Charles  Kemble's  elder  danglAer;  she 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  27th  of  November  1809,  and  educated 
chiefly  in  France.  She  first  appeared  on  the  stage  on  the  asth 
of  October  1829  as  Juliet  at  Covent  Garden.  Her  attractive 
personatity  at  once  made  her  a  great  favourite,  her  popularity 
enabling  her  father  to  recoup  his  k)sses  as  a.  manager.  She  played 
aH  the  principal  women's  parts,  notably  Portia,  B^ttrice  Md 
Lady  Xeazk,  but  Julia  in  Sheridan  Knowles'k  Tike  Buuckhodt^ 
•especially  written  for  her,  was  perhaps  her  greatest  sucocst.  In 
1633  she  went  with  her  father  to  America,  and  in  1834  cbc 
-married  there  a  Southern  planter.  Pierce  Butler.  They  weee 
divorced  in  1849.  In  1847  she  returned  to  the  sUge,  from  which 
she  had  retired  on  her  marriage,  and  later,  following  her  father's 
example,  appeared  with  much  success  as  a  Shakespearian  reader. 
In  1877  she  returned  to  England,  where  she  lived— ush»g  her 
maiden  name-tiU  her  death  in  London  on  the  15th  of  January 
1893.  During  this,  period  Fanny  Kemble  was  a  prominent  and 
popular  figure  in  the  social  life  of  London.  Besides  her  plays, 
Praneit  the  Firsts  unsuccessfully  produced  in  1832,  The  Sier  ^ 
Senile  (1837),  a  volume  of  Poems  (1844)*  and  a  book  of  Italian 
tmvd,  A  Year  of  Cousolalion  (1847),  she  published  a  volume  of 
her  Journal  in  1835.  and  in  1863  another  (dealing  with  life  on 
the  Ceorgiti  plantation),  and  also  a  volume  of  Plays,  including 
iranslations  from  Dumas  and  Schiller.  These  were  followed  by 
Records  of  a  Girlhood  (1878),  Records  of  Later  Life  (1882),  Notes 
on  some  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  (1882),  Far  Away  and  Long  Ago 
(1889),  and  Further  Records  (1891).  Her  various  volanwB  of 
reminiscences  contain  much  valuable  material  for  the  soda!  and 
dramatic  history  of  the  period. 

Adelaide  Kemble  (1814*1879),  Charies  Kemble's  -second 
daughter,  was  an  opera  singer  of  great  promise,  whose  first 
London  appearance  was  made  in  Norma  on  the  2nd  of  November 
184 1 .    In  1843  she  married  Edward  John  Saxtoris,  a  rich  IlaSaXK 
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and  retired  after  a  brief  but  brilliant  career.  She  wrote  A  WeA 
in  a  Prenek  Country  Bouse  (1867),  a  bright  and  humorous  story, 
and  of  a  Uterary  quality  not  shared  by  other  tales  that  followed. 
Her  son,  Algernon  Charies  Sartoris,  married  General  U.  S.  Grants 
daughter. 

Among  more  recent  members  of  the  Kemble  fam0y,  mentioe 
may  also  be  made  of  Charles  Kemble^  grandson,  Heney  KembiE 
(1848-1907),  a  sterling  and  popular  London  actor. 

ItBHBLB.  iOHN  MITCHELL  (1807*1857),  Eng^  scholar 
and  hist«riaii,  eldest  son  of  Charles  Kemble  the  actor,  was  bom 
in  1807.  He  received  his  education  partly  from  Dr  Richardson, 
author  of  the  Dictionary  of  Ihe  English  Language,  and  partly  at 
the  grammar  school  of  Bury  St  Edmunds,  where  he  obtained 
in  1826  an  exhibition  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  At  the 
university  his  historical  essays  g^ned  him  hi^  reputation.  The 
bent  of  his  studies  was  turned  more  espedafly  towards  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  through  the  influence  of  the  brothers  Grimm,  under 
whom  he  studied  at  GAttngen  (1831).  His  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Teutonic  laaguages  and  his  critical  faculty  'were  shown 
hi  his  B€oimJ/(i833-iB37),  OUr  die  StamnOafd  der  Westsacksen 
(1836),  Codex  Diphmalieus  Aen  Saxonici  (1839-X848),  and  in 
many  contributions  to  reviews;  while  hh^Bistory  of  the  Saxons 
in  England  (1849;  new  ed.  X876),  though  it  must  now  be  read 
with  caution,  was  the  fint  attempt  at  a  thdrough  examination 
of  the  orfghia]  sources  of  the  eariy  period  of  EngUsh  history.  Hie 
was  editor  of  the  Britisk  and  Foreign  Xe^ieto  from  1835  to  1844; 
and  from  X840  to  his  death  was  examiner  of  plays.  In  1857  he 
published  State'  Papers  and  Correspondence  iOustralioe  of  Ike 
Social  and  Peiitkal  StaU  of  Europe  from  the  Retofution  to  tke 
Accession  </  ike  Hosts*  of  Hanover,  He  died  at  Dublin  on  the 
26th  of  March  1857.  His  HoraoFerOis,  or  Studiesin  tke  Archae- 
ology of  Nortkem  Nationst,  was  completed  by  Dr  R.  G.  I  at  ham, 
and  published  hi  1864.  He  naarried  the  daughter  of  Profcasor 
Amadeus  Wendt  of  GOttingen  in  1836;  and  had  two  daughters 
and  a  son;  the  elder  daughter  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Charles  Santley/ 
the  singer. 

KBHAmY,  ZSIOMOin),  Babon  (1816-1875),  Hungarian  autboiv 
came  of  a  noble  but  reduced  family.  In  1837  he  studied  juris- 
prudence at  MaroBvis&rhely,  but  soon  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  journalbm  and  literature.  His  first  unfinished  work^  On  tie 
Causes  of  the  Disaster  of  Mokacs  ( 1 840) ,  at  t  racted  much  attention. 
In  the  same  year  he  sttidicd  natural  history  and  anatomy  at 
Vienna  University.  In  1841 ,  along  with  Lajos  Kov&cs,  he  edited 
the  Transyhranian  newspaper  Brdilyi  Hiradd.  He  also  took  an 
actfve  part  in  provincial  politics  and  warmly  supported  the 
principles  of  Count  Stephen  Sz^hen)ri.  In  1846  he  moved  to 
Pest,  where  his  pamphlet,  Korteskedisis  dlensstrei  (Partisanship 
and  its  Antidote),  had  already  made  him  famous.  Here  he 
Consorted  with  the  most  eminent  of  thenrodcrate  reformers,  and 
for  a  thne  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Pesti  Hirlap.  The  same  year 
he  brought  out  his  first  great  novel,  P6l  Gyuiay,  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  revolutionary  diet  of  1848  and  accompanied 
ft  through  all  its  vicissitudes.  After  a  brief  exile  he  accepted 
the  amnesty  and  returned  to  Hungary.  Careless  of  his  unpopu^ 
larity,  he  took  up  hfs  pen  to  defend  the  cause  of  justice  ai>d 
modehition,  and  in  his  two  pamphlets,  Porradalom  ut^n  (After 
the  Revolution)  and  Mfg  egyss  6  a  forradalom  utdn  (One  word 
more  after  the  Revolution),  he  defended  the  point  of  view  which 
was  realised  by  Defik  in  1867.  He  subsequently  edited  the  Pests 
Napi^,  which  became  virtually  De&k's  political  organ.  Kem^ny 
also pubKshed several  political  essays  (e.g.  The  Ttoo  Wessdfnyis, 
and  Stephen  Saeckenyij  which  arc  among  the  best  of  Ihclr  kind 
In  any  IKerature.  His  novels  published  during  these  years,  such 
as  Fhj  is  n9  (Husband  and  Wife),  Stitdninyei  (The  Heart's 
Secrets),  &C.,  also  won  for  hith  a  foremost  rank  among  coi»- 
temporary  novelists.  During  the  'sixties  Kcm^ny  look  an  active 
part  hi  the  political  labours' of  DeAk,  whose  right  hand  be  con- 
tinued to  be,  and  popularized  the  Composition  of  1867  which 
he  had  done  so  much  to  bring  about.  He  was  elected  to  the  diet 
of  1867  for  one  of  the  divisions  of  Pest,  but  took  no  part  in  the 
debates.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  complete 
•ediMiott  in  IVaasvlwHa.    To  the  works  of  Kemfay  already 
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dKBtipiwd  should  bc'add«d  tbe'fint  hiftoffcal  novel  Rajomgok 
(The  Fanatics)  (Pett,  i8$S-xS5$),  and  Cotkclti  Spuckes 
(HoAg.)  (Pest,  1889). 

See  L.  Noftrady.  Bwon  Sigismwtd  Ktmiitft  Lift  nnd  Wrilints 
(Hung.)  (Budapest.  190a) ;  G.  Be\ak%,SieismimdKgmiHy,tke  Rnetm- 
lion  and  Ik*  OmposHiom  (jHung.)  (Budapest,  |88«^      (R*  N.  B.) 

KBMP,  WILUAIf  or.  1600).  English  actor  and  dancer.  He 
probably  began  his  career  as  a  memb^  cf  the  esrt  of  Leicester's 
coRipany,  but  bk  name  first  appears  after  the  death  of  Leicester 
in  a  list  oT  players  authorised  by  an  order  of  the-  privy  council 
(A  15QJ  to  pUy  7  m.  -out  of  London.  Ferdinand  Stanley, 
Lord  Strange,  vras  the  pauon  of  the  company  of  whkh  Kemp 
wa4  the  teadfng  tnember  until  15^,  and  in  1394  ^"^^  summoned 
wkh  Burbage  and  Shakespeare  to  act  before  the  queen  at  Green- 
wich. He  was  the  successor,  both  in  pans  and  reputation,  of 
Richard  Tarllon.  But  it  was  as  a  dancer  of  jigs  that  he  won  his 
greaiest  popularity,  orte  or  two  actors  dancing  and  singing  wHh 
him,  and  the  words  doabttess  often  being  improvised.  Examples 
of  the  music  may  be  seen  in  the  MS.  collection  of  John  Dowland 
now  in  the  Cambridge  University  library.  At  the  same  time 
Kemp  was  given  iiarts  like  Dogberry,  and  Peter  in  Rormc  and 
Juliet;  indeed  his  name  appears  by^  accident  in  place  of  those  of 
tike  characters  in  early  copies.  Kemp  seems  to  have  exhibited 
his  dancing  on  the  Continent,  but  in  r6o2  he  was  a  member  of  the 
earl  of  Worcester's  players,  and  Philip  Henslowe's  diary  shows 
several  payments  made  to  him  in  that  year. 

RBMPE,  40HH  (e.  1380-1454),  English  cardinal,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  chancellor,  was  son  of  Thomas  Kcmpc,  a 
gentleman  of  Ollantigh,  in  the  parish  of  Wye  near  Ashford.  Kent. 
He  was  bom  about  1380  and  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford. 
He  practised  as  an  ecclesiastical  lawyer,  was  an  assessor  at  the 
trial  of  Oldcastle,  and  in  1415  was  made  dean  Of  the  Court  of 
Arches.  Then  he  passed  into  the  royal  service,  and  being  cm- 
ployed  !n  the  administration  of  Normandy  was  eventually  made 
chancellor  of  the  duchy.  Early  in  1419  he  was  elected  bishop 
of  Rochester,  and  was  consecrated  at  Rouen  on  the  3rd  of 
December.  In  February  142 1  he  was  translated  to  Chichester, 
and  in  November  following  to  London.  During  the  minoritv 
of  Henry  VL  Kempe  had  a  prominent  position  in  the  Engtisk 
council  as  a  supporter  of  Henry  Beaufort,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  chancellor  in  March  1426.  In  this  same  year  he  tiras  promoted 
to  the  archbbhopric  of  York.  Kempe  held  office  as  chancellor 
for  six  jrears;  his  main  task  in  government  was  to  Itecp  Humphrey 
of  Gloucester  in  check.  His  resignation  on  the  28th  of  February 
X432  was  a  concession  to  Gloucester.  He  still  enjoyed  Beau- 
fort's favour,  and  retaining  his  place  in  the  council  was  employed 
on  important  missions,  especially  at  the  congress  of  Arras  in 
t43Si  and  the  conference  at  Calais  In  1438.  In  December  1430 
he  was  created  cardinal,  and  during  the  next  few  years  took  less 
share  in  politics.  He  supported  Suffolk  over  the  king's  marriage 
with  Margaret  of  Anjou;  but  afterwards  there  arose  sorne  difTer- 
ence  between  Ihcm,  due  In  part  to  a  dispute  about  the  nomination 
of  the  cardinal's  nephew,  Thomas  Kempe,  to  the  bishopric  of 
London.  At  the  time  of  Suffolk's  fall  in  January  1450  Kempe 
once  more  became  chancellor.  His  appointment  may  have  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  committed  entirely  to  either  party. 
In  spite  of  his  age  and  infirmity  he  showed  some  vigour  in  dealing 
with  (fade's  rebellion,  axKi  by  bis  official  experience  and  skill  did 
what  be  oould  for  four  years  to  sustain  the  king's  authority.  He 
was  rewarded  by  his  translation  to  Canterbury  in  July  145a, 
Vrhen  Pope  Nicholas  added  as  a  special  honour  the  title  of 
cardioal-bishop  of  Santa  Rufina.  As  Richard  of  York  gained 
influence,  Kempe  became  unpopular;  men  called  him  "  the 
cursed  cardinal,"  and  his  fall  seomed  imminent  when  be  died 
suddenly  on  the  22nd  of  March  1454.  He  was  buried  at  Canter- 
bury, in- the  choir.  Kempe  was  a  politician  firsit,  and  hardly  at 
alt  a  bishop;  and  he  was  accused  with  some  justice  of  neglecting 
bis  dioceses,  especially  at  York.  Still  he  was.a  capable  official, 
and  a  faithful  servant  to  Henry  VI.,  who  called  him  "  one  of  the 
wisest  lords  of  the  land  "  {Paston  Utters,  i.  315).  He  founded 
a  college  at  his  native  place  at  Wye,  which  was  suppnessed  at  the 
Reformation. 


Fbr  contemporary  aotfaoritieB  tee  u<lder  Hsmtv  VI.  See  abo 
J.  Raine's  Historians  oj  tlu  Chunk  0/  Ynrh,  vol.  ii. :  W.  Duadale^s 
Jionasiu^u.  iiL  254,  vl  1440-143^;  and  W.  F.  Hook  s  Lives  oJ  Arch- 
bishops of  CanUrttury,  v.  188-267.  (C.  L.  K.) 

KEMPER,  a  town  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  Prorince,  40  m.' 
N.  of  Cologne  by  the  railway  to  Zevermar.  Pop.  (1900),  6319. 
It  has  a  monument  to  Thomas  ft  Kempis,  who  was  bora  theiSfe. 
The  industries  are  consideikble,  and  include  silk-weaving,  glasi- 
making  and  the  manufacture  of  electrical  plant.  Kempeti 
belonged  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne  and 
received  civic  rights  in  1294.  It  is  memorable  as  tiie  scene  of  a 
victory  gained,  on  the  17th  of  January  1642,  by  ihfe  French  and 
Heascms  over  the  Imperialists. 

See  Terwclp.  Die  Stadt  Kempen  (Kempen,  1894),  and  Niesseo. 
Htimatkande  dis  Kreises  Kmnptn  (CrefcM.  1895). 

KEHPENPELT.  UlCHAlA)  (1718-1782),  British  rear-admiral, 
was  bom  at  Westminster  in  1718.  His  father,  a  Swede,  is  said 
to  have  been  in  the  service  of  James  II.,  and  subsequently  to 
have  entered  the  Britbh  army.  Richard  Kempenfeti  went  into 
the  navy,  and  saw  his  first  service  in  the  West  Indies,  taking  part 
in  the  capture  of  PortobcDo.  In  1746  he  returned  to  England, 
and  from  that  date  to  1780,  when  he  was  made  rear-admiral,  saw 
active  service  in  the  tast  Indies  with  Sir  George  Pocock  and  in 
various  quarters  of  the  worid.  In  I781  he  gained,  with  ^  vastly 
inferior  force,  a  brilKani  victoty,  fifty  leagues  south-west  of 
Ushant,  over  the  French  fleet  under  De  Guichen,  capturing 
twenty  prizes.  In  1782  he  hoisted  his  flag  on  the  "Royfi 
George,"  which  formed  part  of  the  fleet  under  Lord  Howe.  Iti 
August  this  fleet  was  ordered  to  refit  at  top  speed  at  Portsmouth, 
and  proceed  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  A  leak  having  been  located 
below  the  waterfine  of  the  **  Royal  George,"  the  vessel  was 
careened  to  allow  of  the  defect  being  repaired.  According  to  the 
version  of  the  disaster  favoured  by  the  Admiralty,  she  was  over- 
turned by  «  breeze.  But  the  general  opinion  of  the  navy  was 
that  the  shifting  of  her  weights  was  more  than  the  old  and  rotten 
tintbers  of  the  "  Royal  (jcorge  "  could  stand.  A  large  piece  of 
her  bottom  fell  out,  and  she  went  down  at  once.  It  is  estimated 
that  not  fewer  than  800  persoQS  went  down  with  her,  for  besides 
the  crew  there  were  it  large  number  of  tradesmen,  women  and 
children  on  board.  Kempcnfclt,  who  was  in  his  cabin,  periled 
^th  the  rest.  Cowpcr's  poem,  the  "  Loss  of  the  Royal  George," 
commemorates  this  disaster.  Kempcnfeh  effected  radical  ahera- 
tions  and  improvements  in  the  signalling  system  then  existmg 
in  the  British  navy.  A  t)ainiing  of  the  loss  of  the  "  Royd 
George  "  is  in  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  London. 

See  Chamock's  Biog.  Nov.,  vi.  146,  and  Ralfc's  Naval  Siogralrhies, 
i.  215. 

KEVPT.  SIR  JAMBS  (t 764-1854),  British  soldier,  was  gazetted 
to  the  161st  Foot  in  India  in  1783,  but  on  its  disbandment  two 
years  later  was  placed  on  half-pay.  It  i^  said  that  he  took  a 
clerkship  iit  Greenwood's,  the  armyagcnts  (afterwards  Cox  &Co.). 
He  attracted  the  notice  bf  the  Duke  of  Yoric,  through  whom 
he  obtained  a  captaincy  (very  soon  foHowed  by  a  majority)  in 
the  newly  raised  ir3th  Foot.  But  it  was  not  long  before  his 
regiment  otpcrienced  the  fate  of  the  old  roist;  this  time  how- 
ever Kempt  was  retained  on  full  pay  in  the  recruiting  service. 
In  1799  he  accompanied  Sir  Ralph^  Abertromby  to  Holbnd,  and 
later  to  Egypt  as  an  aide-de-camp.  After  Abcrcromby's  death 
Kempt  remained  on  his  successor's  staff  iMitil  the  end  of  the 
campaign  in  Egypt.  In  April  1803  he  joined  the  staff  of  Sir 
David  Dundas,  but  next  month  returned  to  regimental  duty,  and 
a  little  later  received  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  the  flisl  Foot. 
With  his  new  regiment  he  Went,  imder  Craig,  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean theatre  of  operations,  and  at  Maida  the  light  brigade 
led  by  him  1)ore  the  heaviest  share  of  the  battle.  Employed 
from  1807  to  1811  on  the  staff  in  North  America,  Brevet -Colonel 
Kempt  at  the  end  of  18 11  joined  Wellington's  army  In  Spain 
with  the  local  rank  of  major-general,  which  was,  on  the  ist  of 
January  t8i  2,  made  substantive.  As  OT»e  of  Picton's  brigadiers. 
Kempt  took  part  in  the  great  assault  on  Badajoz  and  was  severely 
wounded.  On  rejoining  for  duty,  he  was  posted  to  the  command 
of  A  brigade  <d  the  }ight  Divison  (43rdfj2Qd  and  9jth  Rifles), 
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#hich  be  led  at  Vera,  the  Nivelle  (where  he  was  again  wounded), 
Bayoone,  Orihez  and  Toulouse.  Eariy  in  i8ts  he  was  made 
K.C.B.,  and  in  July  for  his  setyices  at  Waterloo,  G.C.B.  At 
that  battle  he  commanded  the  38th,  32nd  and  70th  as  a 
brigadier  under  hia  old  chief,  Picton,  and  on  Picton's  death 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  his  division.  From  1828  to  1830 
be  was  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  at  a  critical  time  dis- 
played firmness  and  moderation.  He  was  afterwards  Master^ 
General  of  the  Ordnance.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1854  he 
had  been  for  some  years  a  full  GeneraL 

KEMPTBN*  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  on  the  Iller, 
81  m.  S.W.  of  Munich  by  rail.  Pop.  (1905),  20,663.  The  town 
is  well  built,  has  many  spadous  squares  and  attractive  public 
grounds,  and  contains  a  castle,  a  handsome  town*hall,  a  gym- 
nasium, &c.  The  old  palace  of  the  abbou  of  Kempten,  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  is  now  partly  used  as  barr«ks, 
and  near  to  it  is  the  fine  abbey  church.  The  industries  include 
wool-spinm'ng  and  weaving  and  the  manufacture  of  paper,  beer, 
machines,  hosiery  and  matches.  As  the  commerdal  centre  of 
the  Algiiu,  Kempten  carries  on  active  trade  in  timber  and  dairy 
produce.  Numerous  remains  have  been  discovered  on  the 
lindenberg,  a  hill  in  the  vicinity. 

<  Kempten,  identified  with  the  Roman  Cambodunum,  consisted 
in  early  times  of  two  towns,  the  old  and  the  new.  The  continual 
hostility  that  existed  between  these  was  intensified  by  the  wel- 
come given  by  the  dd  town,  a  free  imperial  city  since  1289,  to 
the  Reformed  doctrines,  the  new  town  keeping  to  the  older 
faith.  The  Benedictine  abbey  of  Kempten,  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  773  by  Hildegarde,  the  wife  of  Charlemagne,  was  an 
important  house.  In  1360  its  abbot  was  promoted  to  the  dignity 
of  a  prince  of  the  Empire  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.;  the  town 
and  abbey  passed  to  Bavaria  in  1803.  Here  the.Austrians 
defeated  the  French  on  the  x  7th  of  September  1796. 

See  FSrderrenther,  Die  Stadl  Kempten  uni  ihre  Umiebitnf 
(Kempten,  1901);  HanenmOller,  Cesckdchte  der  Stadt  und  der 
tdArsteten  Crafsckaft  Kempten,  voL  i.  (Kempten.  1840);  and 
Meirhofer.  Gesckkkilithe  DanleUung  der  dunJtwArdiislen  Scktchale 
der  Stadt  Kempten  (Kempten.  1856). 

j  KEN,  THOMAS  (1637-1 7x1),  the  most  eminent  of  the  English 
non-juring  bishops,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  modem  English 
hymnology,  was  bom  at  Little  Berkhampstead,  Herts,  in  1637. 
He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Ken  of  Fumival's  Inn,  who  belonged 
to  an  ancient  stock,— that  of  the  Kens  of  Ken  Place,  in  Somerset- 
shire; his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  now  forgotten  poet,  John 
Chalkhill,  who  is  called  by  Walton  an  "  acquaintant  and  friend 
of  Edmund  Spenser."  Ken's  step-sister,  Anne,  was  married  to 
Izaak  Walton  in  1646,  a  connexion  which  brought  Ken  from  his 
boyhood  under  the  refining  influence  of  this  gentle  and  devout 
man.  In  1652  Ken  entered  Winchester  College,  and  in  1656 
became  a  student  of  Hart  Hall,  Oxford.  He  gained  a  fellowship 
at  New  CoUege  in  X657,  and  proceeded  B~\.  in  x66i  and  M.A.  in 
1664.  He  was  for  some  time  tutor  of  his  college;  but  the  most 
characteristic  reminiscence  of  his  university  life  is  the  mention 
made  by  Anthony  Wood  that  in  the  musical  gatherings  of  the 
time  "  Thomas  Ken  of  New  College,  a  junior,  would  be  sometimes 
among  them,  and  sing  his  part."  Ordained  in  1662,  he  succes- 
sively held  the  livings  of  little  Easton  in  Essex,  Brighstone 
(sometimes  called  Brixton)  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  East  Wood- 
hay  in  Hampshire;  in  1672  he  resigned  the  last  of  these,  and 
returned  to  Winchester,  being  by  this  time  a  prebendary  of  the 
cathedral,  and  chaplain  to  the  bishop,  as  wdl  as  a  fellow  of 
Winchester  College.  He  remained  there  for  several  years,  acting 
as  curate  in  one  of  the  lowest  districts,  preparing  his  Manual 
of  Prayers  for  the  me  of  Ike  Scholars  of  Winchester  CoUege  (first 
published  in  X674),  and  composing  hymns.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  wrote,  primarily  for  the  same  body  as  b's  prayers,  his 
morning,  evening  and  midnight  hymns,  the  first  two  of  which, 
beginning  **  Awake,  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun  "  and  "  Gloxy  to 
Thee,  my  God,  this  night,"  are  now  household  words  wherever 
the  English  tongue  is  spoken.  The  latter  is  often  made  to  begin 
with  the  line  **  All  praise  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night,"  but  in 
the  earlier  editions  over  which  Ken  had  control,  the  line  is  as 


first  given.'  In  1674  Ken  pafcl  a  visit  to  Rttt  fn  cMnpany  with 
3F0ung  Izaak  Walton,  and  this  journey  seems  mainly  to  havt 
resulted  in  confirming  his  regard  for  the  Anglican  comnnnioa. 
In  167Q  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  IL  chaplain  to  the  Princess 
Mary,  wife  oC  William  of  Orange.  While  with  the  court  at  (be 
Hague,  he  incurred  iht  dbpleasure  of  William  by  insbting  that 
a  promise  of  marriage,  made  to  an  English  lady  of  high  birbi  by 
a  relative  of  the  prince*  should  be  kept;  and  be  ther^ore  ^adljr 
returned  to  England  in  1680,  when  he  was  imoMdiately  appointed 
one  of  the  king's  chaplains.  He  was  once  more  residing  at 
Winchester  in  1683  when  Charies  came  to  the  city  with  his  doubt- 
fully composed  court,  and  his  residence  was  chosen  as  the  bone 
of  Nell  G  Wynne;  but  Ken  stoutly  objected  to  this  arraagement, 
and  succeeded  in  making  the  favourite  find  quarters  dscwheie. 
In  August  of  this  same  year  he  accompanied  Lord  Dartmouth 
to  Tangier  as  chaplain  to  the  fleet,  and  Pepys,  who  was  one  d 
the  company,  has  left  on  record  some  quaint  and  k.ndly  ccmioi- 
scences  of  him  and  of  his  services  on  board.  The  fleet  retumod 
in  April  1684,  and  a  few  months  after,  upon  a  vacancy  occurring 
in  the  see  of  Bath  and  WcUs,  Ken,  now  Dr  Ken,  was  appointad 
bishop.  It  is  said  that,  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  vacancy, 
Charies,  mindful  of  the  spirit  he  had  shown  at  Winchester, 
exdaimcd, "  Where  is  the  good  little  man  that  refused  his  lodging 
to  poor  Nell?  "  and  determined  that  no  other  should  be  bishopb 
The  consecration  took  place  at  Lambeth  on  the  25th  of  January 
1685;  and  one  of  Ken's  first  duties  was  to  attend  the  death-bed 
of  Charles^  where  his  wise  and  faithful  ministrations  won  the 
admiration  of  everybody  except  Bishop  Burnet.  In  this  year 
he  published  his  Exposition  on  the  Church  CatechisMf  perhaps 
better  known  by  its  sub-title,  The  Practice  of  Dieine  Love.  In 
1688,  when  James  reissued  his  "  Declaration  of  Indulgence," 
Ken  was  one  of  the  "  seven  bishops  "  who  refused  to  pubiish  it. 
He  was  probably  influenced  by  two  considerations:  first,  by 
bis  profound  aversion  from  Roman  Catholicism,  to  whidi  he  felt 
he  would  be  giving  some  episa^Md  recognition  by  compliance; 
but,  second  and  more  especially,  by  the  feeling  that  James  was 
compromising  the  spiritual  freedom  of  the  church.  Along  with 
his  six  brethren.  Ken  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  8th  of 
June  t688,  on  a  charge  of  high  misdemeanour;  the  trial,  which 
took  place  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  the  month,  and  which  resulted 
in  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  is  matter  of  history.  With  the  revolu- 
tion which  speedily  followed  this  impolitic  trial,  new  troubles 
encountered  Ken;  for,  having  sworn  allegiance  to  James,  be 
thought  himself  thereby  precluded  from  taking  the  oath  to 
William  of  Orange.  Accordingly,  he  took  his  place  among  the 
non-jurors,  and,  as  he  stood  firm  to  his  refusal,  he  was,  in  August 
1691,  superseded  in  his  bishopric  by  Dr  Kidder,  dean  of  Peter- 
borough. From  this  time  he  lived  mostly  in  retirement,  finding 
a  congenial  home  with  Lord  Weymouth,  his  friend  from  college 
days,  at  Longleat  in  Wiltshire;  and  though  pressed  to  resume 
hb  diocese  in  1703,  upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Kidder,  he  declined, 
partly  on  the  ground  of  growing  weakness,  but  partly  no  doubt 
from  his  love  for  the  quiet  life  of  devotion  which  he  was  able  to 
lead  at  Longleat.  His  death  took  place  there  on  the  19th  of 
March  17x1. 

Although  Ken  wrote  much  poetrv,  beudes  his  hymns,  he  cannoi 
be  called  a  great  poet;  but  he  bad  that  fine  combinatioo  of  spiritual 
insight  and  feeling  with  poetic  taste  which  marks  alt  great  hymn- 
writers.    As  a  hymn-writer  he  has  had  few  equals  in  England ;  it 


can  scarcely  be  said  that  cvra  Keble.  though  1 


[  of  much 


rarer  poetic  giftSi  surpassed  him  in  his  own  sphere  (see  HTkvs). 
In  his  own  day  he  took  high  rank  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  even  royalty 
had  to  beg  for  a  seat  amoogst  his  audiences;  but  his  sermons  are  now 
foiiEOttcn.  He  lives  in  history,  apsrt  from  his  three  hymns,  mainly 
as  a  man  of  unstained  purity  ana  invincible  fidelity  to  consdenoe, 
weak  only  in  a  certain  narrowness  of  view  which  ts  a  frequent  at- 
tribute oTthe  interne  character  which  he  possessed.  As  an  ecclrsiastic 
he  was  a  High  Oiurchman  of  the  old  school. 

Ken's  poetical  works  were  published  in  collected  form  In  feme 
volumes  by  W.  Hawkins,  his  relative  and  executor,  in  17x1;  his  f 


>  The  fact,  however,  that  in  I7 12— only  a  j-ear  after  Ken's  death — 
his  publisher.  Brome,  published  the  hymn  with  the  opening  wonis 
"  All  praise."  has  been  deemed  by  such  a  high  authority  as  the  sat 
earl  of  Selbome  sufficient  evidence  that  the  alteration  had  Kea'a 
authority. 
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vorfci  wn  htamd  in  if^S  in  one  volome,  ttadcr  the  cdteovridp,^ 
J.  T.  Round.  A  brief  memoir  wa» prefixed  by  Hawkins  to  a  selection 
from  Ken's  works  which  he  published  in  1713;  and  a  life,  in  two 
volumes,  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  appeared  in  1830.  But  the 
standard  bi<Mn;aphies  of  Ken  are  those  of  J.  tavicount  Anderdon 
(Th*  Life  of  Tiomas  Kem,  Bishop  of  Baik  and  Welis,  by  a  Layman, 
l«5i ;  3nd  cd..  18A4)  and  of  Dean  Plumptre  (2  vols.,  1888:  revised* 
1 890).    See  also  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt's  article  in  the  Diet.  NaL  Biot* 

KEN,  »  river  of  Northern  India,  tributary  to  the  Jumna  on 
its  right  bank,  flowing  through  Bundelkhand.  An  important 
reservoir  in  its  upper  basin,  which  impounds  about  x^  miUlon 
cubic  feet  of  water,  irrigates  about  374tOoo  acres  in  a  regiori 
spedally  liable  to  drought. 

KBNA,  or  Keneh  (sometimes  written  QiHa)t  a  town  of  Uf>per 
Egypt  on  a  canal  about  a  mile  E.  of  the  Nile  and  380  m.  S.S.E. 
of  Cairo  by  rail.  Pop.  (1907),  30,069.  Rena,  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Caene  or 
Caenepolis  (probably  the  N^  rilKa  of  Herodotus;  see  Akhmim) 
in  distinction  from  Coptos  (7.V.),  15  m.  S.,  to  whose  trade  it 
eventually  succeeded.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  its  modem 
name  should  be  derived  from  a  purely  Greek  word,  like  Iskenderia 
from  Alexandria,  and  Nekrftsh  from  Naucratis;  In  the  absence 
of  any  known  Egyptian  name  it  seems  to  point  to  Kena  having 
originated  in  a  foreign  settlement  in  connexion  with  the  Red  Sea 
trade.  It  is  a  flourishing  town,  specially  noted  for  the  manufac< 
ture  of  the  porous  water  jars  and  bottles  used  throughout  Egypt. 
The  day  for  making  them  is  obtained  from  a  valley  north  of 
Kcna.  The  pottery  is  sent  down  the  Nile  in  specially  constructed 
boats.  Kena  is  also  known  for  the  excellence  of  the  dates  sold 
in  its  bazaars  and  for  the  large  colony  of  dancing  girls  who  live 
there.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  grain  and  dates  with  Arabia,  via 
Kosseir  on  the  Red  Sea,  100  m.  E.  in  a  direct  line.  This  incon- 
siderable traffic  b  all  that  is  left  of  the  extensive  commerce 
formerly  maintained — chiefly  via  Berenice  and  Coptos — between 
Upper  Egypt  and  India  and  Arabia.  The  road  to  Kosseir  is 
one  of  great  antiquity.  It  leads  through  the  valley  of  Hammi> 
mSt,  celebrated  for  its  andent  breccia  quarries  and  deserted 
gold  mines.  During  the  British  operations  in  Egypt  in  1801 
Sir  David  Baird  and  his  force  marched  along  this  r<Md  to  Kena, 
taking  sixteen  days  on  the  journey  from  Kossdr. 

KENDAL.  DUKEDOM  OP.  The  English  title  of  duke  of 
Kendal  was  first  bestowed  in  May  1667  upon  Charies  (d.  1667), 
the  infant  son  of  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II. 
Several  persons  have  been  created  eari  of  Kendal,  among  them 
being  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  son  of  Henry  IV.;  John  Beaufort, 
duke  of  Somerset  (d.  1444);  ftnd  Queen  Anne's  husband,  George, 
prince  of  Denmark. 

In  1719  Ehrengarde  Mdusina  (1667-1743),  mistress  of  the 
English  king  George  I.,  was  created  duchess  of  Kendal.  This 
lady  was  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  count  of  Schulen- 
borg  (d.  1691),  and  was  bom  at  Emden  on  the  35th  of  December 
1667.  Her  father  hdd  important  positions  imder  the  deaor 
of  Brandenburg;  her  brother  Matthias  John  (1661-1747)  won 
great  fame  as  a  soldier  in  Germany  and  was  afterwards  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  of  the  republic  of  Venice.  Having 
entered  the  household  of  Sophia,  dectrcss  of  Hanover,  Mdusina 
attracted  the  notice  of  her  son,  the  future  king,  whose  mistress 
she  became  about  1690.  When  George  crossed  over  to  England 
in  1714,  the  "  Scbulenburgin,"  as  Sophia  called  her,  followed  him 
and  soon  supplanted  her  principal  rival,  Charlotte  Sophia, 
Baroness  von  Kilmannseggc  (c.  1673-1725),  afterwards  countess 
of  Darlington,  as  his  first  favourite.  In  1716  she  was  created 
duchess  of  Monster;  then  duchess  of  Kendal;  and  in  1733  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.  made  her  a  princess  of  the  Empire.  The 
duchess  was  very  avaridous  and  obtained  large  sums  of  money 
by  sdling  public  offices  and  titles;  she  also  sold  patent  rights, 
one  of  these  bdng  the  privilege  of  supplying  Irdand  with  a  new 
copper  coinage.  This  she  sold  to  a  Wolverhampton  iron  mer- 
chant named  William  Wood  (167 1- 1 730).  who  flooded  the  country 
with  coins  known  as  **  Wood's  halfpence.'*  thus  giving  occasion 
lor  the  publication  of  Swift's  famous  Drapier's  idlers.  In  poli- 
tical matters  she  had  much  influence  with  the  king,  and  she 
fccdved  £10,000  for  procuring  the  recall  of  Botingbroke  from 


csOo.  After  George's  death  in  1737  she  lived  at  Kendal  Houae» 
Isleworth,  Middlesex,  until  her  death  on  the  xoth  of  May  1743. 
The  duchess  was  by  no  means  a  beautiful  woman,  and  her  thin 
6gure  caused  the  populace  to  refer  to  her  as  the  "  maypole." 
By  the  king  she  had  two  daughters:  PetroniUa  Melusina 
(c.  1693-1778),  who  was  created  countess  of  Walsingham  in  1722, 
and  who  married  the  great  carl  of  Chesterfidd;  and  Margaret 
Gertrude,  countess  of  Lippe  (i703-i773)< 

KENDAL,  WILUAM  HUMTBR  (1843*  ),  Engliah  actor, 
whose  family  name  was  Grimston,  was  bom  in  London  on  the 
i6th  of  December  1843,  the  son  of  a  painter.  He  made  his  first 
stage  appearance  at  Glasgow  in  1862  as  Louis  XIV.,  in  A  Uf^i 
ilcfefiftf,  billed  aa  "  Mr  Kendalt"  After  some  experience  at 
Birmingham  and  elsewhere,  be  joined  the  Haymarket  company 
in  London  in  1866,  acting  everything  from  burlesque  to  Romeo. 
In  1869  be  married  Margaret  (Madge)  Shafto  Robertson  (b.  1849), 
sister  of  the  dramatist,  T.  W.  Robertson.  As  '*  Mr  and  Mrs 
Kendal"  their  professional  career*  then  became  inseparable. 
Mrs  Kendal's  first  stage  appearance  was  aa  Marie,  "  a  dnld," 
in  The  Orphan  •f  iht  Prcun  Sta  in  1854  in  London.  She  soon 
showed  such  talent  both  aa  actress  and  singer  that  she  secured 
numerous  engagements,  and  by  186$  was  playing  Ophelia  and 
Desdemona.  She  was  Mary  Meredith  in  Ow  Americam  Cousin 
with  Sothem,  and  Pauline  to  his  Claud  Mdnotte.  But  her  real 
triumphs  were  at  the  Haymarket  in  Shakespearian  revivak 
and  the  old  English  comedies.  While  Mr  Kendal  played 
Orlando,  Charles  Surface,  Jack  Absolute  and  Young  Mariowe, 
his  wife  made  the  combination  perfect  with  her  Rosalind,  Lady 
Teazle,  Lydia  Languish  and  Kate  Hardcastle;  and  she  created 
Galatea  in  Gilbert's  Pygmalion  and  Calaiea  (1871).  Short 
seasons  followed  at  the  Court  theatre  and  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's,  at  the  latter  of  which  they  joined  the  Bancrofts  io 
Diplomacy  and  other  plays.  Then  in  1879  began  a  long  assoda* 
tion  with  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Hare  as  joint-managers  of 
the  St  James's  theatre,  some  of  their  notable  successes  bdng  ia 
The  S^ire,  Impulse,  The  Ironmaster  and  A  Saap  of  Paper,  In 
x888,  however,  the  Hare  and  Kendal  regime  came  to  an  end. 
From  that  time  Mr  and  Mrs  Kendal  chiefly  toured  in  the  pro* 
vinces  and  in  America,  with  an  occasional  season  at  rare  intervals 
in  London. 

KENDAL,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
Kendal  parliamentary  division  of  Westmorland,  England,  25  im. 
K.N.W.  from  London  on  the  Windermere  brandi  of  the  London 
&  North-Westem  raQway.  Pop.'(i9oi),  14,183.  The  town,  the 
fuB  name  of  which  is  Kirkby-Kendal  or  Kirkby-in-Kendal,  is 
the  largest  in  the  county.  It  is  piauresqudy  placed  on  the  river 
Kent,  and  Is  irregulariy  built.  The  white-walled  houses  with 
thdr  blue-slated  roofs,  and  the  numerous  trees,  give  it  an  attract 
tive  appearance.  To* the  S.W.  rises  an  abrupt  limestone  emi* 
nence,  Scout  Scar,  which  commands  an  extensive  view  towards 
Windermere  and  the  southern  mountains  of  the  Lake  District 
The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  oldest  part  of  which  dates 
from  about  1 200,  b  a  Gothic  building  with  five  aisles  and  a  square 
tower.  In  it  is  the  helmet  of  Major  Robert  Philipson,  who  rode 
into  the  church  during  service  In  search  of  one  of  Cromwdl's 
officers,  Colond  Briggs,  to  do  vengeance  on  him.  This  major 
was  notorious  as  *'  Robin  the  Devil,"  and  his  story  is  told  in 
Scott's  Rokeby.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  town  hall, 
dassic  in  style;  the  market  house,  and  literary  and  scientific 
institution,  with  a  museum  containing  a  fossil  collection  from  the 
limestone  of  the  locality.  Educational  establishments  indude  a 
free  grammar  school,  in  modem  buildings,  founded  in  iss5  and 
weU  endowed;  a  blue-coat  school,  sdence  and  art  school,  and 
green-coat  Sunday  school  ( 18 1 3).  On  an  eminenceeast  of  the  town 
are  the  ruins  of  Kendal  castle,  attributed  to  the  fiist  barons  of 
Kendal.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Catherine  Parr.  Henry  VUl.'s 
last  queen.  On  the  Castlebrow  HOI.  an  artifidal  mound  prob- 
ably of  pre- Norman  origin,  an  obelisk  was  raised  in  1788  itt 
memory  of  the  revolution  of  1688.  The  woollen  manufactures 
of  Kendal  have  been  noted  since  1331,  when  Edward  III.  is  said 
to  have  granted  letters  of  protection  to  John  Kemp,  a  Flemish 
weaver  who  settled  in  the  town;  anC,  tlthoti^  the  coarse  doth 
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known  tio  Shakespeare  as  "  K«ndal  srecn  "  is  no  loDger  made»  lu 
place  is  more  than  supplied  by  active  manufactures  of  tweeds, 
railway  rugs,  horse  clothing,  knitted  wooUen  caps  and  jackets, 
worsted  and  woollen  yams,  and  siroihur  goods.  Other  manu- 
factures of  Kendal  are  machine-made  boola  and  shoes,  cards  for 
wool  and  cotton,  agricultural  and  Other  machinery,  paper,  and, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  gunpowder.  There  is  a  large  weekly 
market  for  grain,  and  annual  horse  and  cattle  laics.  The 
town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldtrmcD  and  i8  eoundUors. 
Area,  3622  acres.    . 

The  outUne  of  a  Roman  fort  is  traceable  at  Watercrook  near 
Kendal.  The  barony  and  castle  of  Kendal  or  Kirkby-in-Kendal, 
held  by  Turold  before  the  Con()ueat,  were  granted  by  William  I. 
to  Ivo  de  Tailkbois,  but  the  barony  was  dividc4into  three  parts 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  one  part  with  the  castle  passing  to 
Sir  WilEam  Parr,  knight,  ancestor  of  Catherine  Parr.  Afur 
the  death  of  her  brother  William  Parr,  marquess  of  Northampton, 
his  share  of  the  bafony  called  Mait)uis  Fee  reverted  to  Queen 
Eliiabcth.  The  castle,  being  evidently  deserted,  was  in  ruins  in 
1586.  Kendal  wab  plundered  by  the  Scots  in  1210,  and  was 
visited  by  the  rebels  in  17 is  and  again  in  1745  when  the  Pre- 
tender was  proclaimed  king  there.  Burgesses  in  Kendal  .are  men- 
tioned in  i345>  and  the  borough  with  "court  housex"  and  the 
fee-farm  ol  free  tenants  i»  included  in  a  confirmation  charter  to 
Sir  William  Parr  in  1472.  Richard  III,  in  1484  granted  the 
inhabitants  of  the  barony  freedom  from  toll,  passage  and  pont- 
age, and  tbe  town  was  incorporated  in  1576  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
under  the  title  of  an  alderman  and  13  burgesses,  but  Charles  I.  in 
X655  appointed  a  mayor,  la  aldermen  and  20  cs^ital  burgesses. 
Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Aa  of  1835  the  corporation  was 
again  altered.  From  i8ja  to  18S5  Kendal  sent  one  member  to 
parliament,  but  since  the  last  date  its  representation  has  been 
merged  in  that  of  the  southern  division  of  the  county.  A  weekly 
market  on  Saturday  granted  by  Richard  I.  to  Roger  Fits  Rein- 
fred  was  purchased  by  the  corporation  from  the  earl  of  Lonsdale 
and  Captain  Bagot,  lords  of  the  manor,  in  1885  and  x886.  Of 
tbe  five  fairs  which  are  now  held  three  are  ancient,,  that  now  held 
on  the  39th  of  April  being  granted  to  Marmaduke  de  Tweng  and 
William  de  Ros  in  1307 ,  and  those  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  November 
to  Christiana,  widow  of  Ingelram  de  Gynes,  in  1333. 

See  Victoria  CcurUy  History^  Westmorlamd;  Cornelius  Kacbobon, 
The  Annals  of  Kendal  (lS6i), 

KEMDALU  HENRY  CURENCB  (1841-1882),  Australian 
poet,  son  of  a  missionary,  was -bom  in  New  South  Wales  on  the 
18th  of  April  1 84 1'  He  received  only  a  sUght  education,  and 
in  1B60  he  entered  a  lawyer's  office  in  Sydney.  He  had  always 
kad  literary  tastes,  and  sent  some  of  bis  verses  in  1862  to  London 
to  be  published  in  the  Athenoium^  Next  year  he  obtained  a 
derksUp  in  the  Lands  Departmei^  at  Sydney,  being  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  Colonial  Secretary's  office;  and  he  combined 
this  work  with  the  writing  of  poetry  and  with  journalism.  Hia 
principal  volumes  of  verse  wero  Leaves  Jrom  an  Australian 
F»rest  (1869)  and  Songs  from  Ike  Mountains  (1880),  his  feeling 
lor  nature,  as  embodied  in  Australian  landscape  and  bush-life, 
being  very  true  and  full  of  charm.  In  1869  be  resigned  his  post 
in  the  public  service,  and  for  some  little  while  was  in  business 
with  his  brothers.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  took  an  interest  in  him, 
and  eventually  appointed  him  to  an  inspectorship  oi  forests. 
He  died  on  the  ist  of  August  1882.  In  x886  a  memorial  edition 
of  his  poems  was  published  at  Melbourne. 

KENBALY,  EDWARD  VAUGHAN  HYDE  (181^1880), 
Irish  barrister  and  author,  was  bom  at  Cork  on  the  2nd  of  July 
1819,  the  son  of  a  local  merchant.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin;  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1840  and  to  the 
English  bar  in  1847;  and  obtained  a  fair  practice  in  criminal 
cases.  In  1868  he  became  a  Q.C  and  a  bencher  of  Gray's  Inn. 
It  was  not,  howevcTv  till  1873,  when  he  became  leading  counsel 
lor  the  Tichbome  claimant,  that  he  came  into  any  great  promi- 
iience.  Hb  violent  conduct  of  the  case  became  a  public  scandal, 
and  after  the  verdict  against  his  client  he  started  a  paper  to 
plead  his  cause  and  to  attack  the  judges.  His  behaviour  was  so 
tfUreoMt  that  in  1874  he  was  disbcncbcd  and  disbarred  by  his  Inn. 


He  then  started  an  agitation  throughout  thv  country  to  ^mltitmf 
his  grievances,  and  in  1B75  ^'^*  elected  to  pariiamcnt  for  Stoke; 
but  no  member  would  introduce  him  when  be  took  his  scat. 
Dr  Kenealy,  as  he  was  always  called,  gradually  ceased  to 
attract  attention,  and  on  the  i6(h  of  April  1880  he  died  in 
London.  He  published  a  great  quantity  of  verse,  and  also  of 
somewhat  mystical  theology.  His  second  daughter,  Dr  ArabeBa 
Kenealy*  besides  practising  as  a  pl^siciaa,  wxot«  aome  dcva 
novels. 

KfiNG  TONG,  the  most  extensive  of  the  Shan  States  in  the 
province  of  Burma.  It  is  in  the  southern  Shan  States'  charge 
and  lies  almost  entirely  east  of  the  Salwecn  river.  The  area  U 
the  state  is  rather  over  12,000  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
states  of  Mang  Lon,  Mung  Lem  and  KSng  HOng  (Hsip  Hsawag 
PannA),  the  two  latter  under  Chinese  control)  E.  by  the  Mekong 
river,  on  the  farther  side  of  which  is  French  Lao  territory;  S.  by 
the  Siamese  Shan  States,  and  W.  in  a  general  way  by  the  Sal  wcea 
river,  though  it  overlaps  it  in  some  places.  The  slate  is  knowa 
to  the  Chinese  as  M£ng  King,  and  was  frequently  called  by  the 
Burmese  "  the  32  cities  of  the  G6n  "  (Hkon).  Kcng  Tikng  has 
expanded  very  considerably  since  the  establishment  of  Briit&h 
control,  by  tbe  indusiop  of  tbe  distrlcu  of  Hscn  Yawt,  Hscn 
Mawng,  Moog  Hsat,  Mong  Pu,  and  the  cis-Mckong  portions  of 
KCng  Cheng,  which  in  Burmese  times  were  separate  charges. 
The  "  classical "  name  of  the  state  is  Khcmarata  or  KhcmaraU 
Tungkapuri.  About  63%  of  the  area  lies  in  the  basin  of  the 
Mekong  river  and  37%  in  the  Salween  drainage  aoea.  The 
watershed  is  a  high  and  generally  continuous  range.  Some  of 
its  peaks  rise  to  over  7000  f  U,  and  the  elevation  is  nowhere  much 
below  5000  ft.  Parallel  to  this  successive  hill  ranges  run  north 
and  south.  Mountainous  country  so  greatly  predominates 
that  the  scattered  valleys  are  but  as  islands  in  a  sea  of  rugged 
hills.  The  chief  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Salween,  are  the  Nam 
Hka,  the  Hwe  L^ng,  Nam  Pu,  and  the  Nam  Hslm.  The  first 
and  last  are  very  considerable  rivers.  The  Nam  Hka  rises  in 
the  Wa  or  VQ  stales,  the  Nam  Us!m  on  the  watershed  range  in 
the  centre  of  the  state.  Rocks  and  rapids  make  both  unnavi- 
gable,  but  much  timber  goes  down  the  Nam  Hsim.  The  lonrcr 
part  of  both  rivers  forms  the  boundary  of  K£ng  TOng  state. 
The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Mekong  are  the  Nam  Nga,  the  Nam 
Lwe,  the  Nam  Yawng.  Nam  Lin,  Nam  H6k  and  Nam  K6k.  Of 
these  the  chief  is  the  Nam  Lwe,  which  is  navigable  in  the  interior 
of  the  state,  but  enters  the  Mekong  by  a  gorge  broken  up  by 
rocks.  The  Nam  Lin  and  tbe  Nam  K6k  are  also  considerable 
streams.  The  lower  course  of  the  latter  passes  by  Chieng  Rai 
in  Siamese  territory.  The  lower  Nam  H6k  or  Mi  Huak  forms 
the  boundary  with  Slam. 

The  existence  of  minerals  was  reported  by  the  sawbwa.  or  chief. 
to  Francis  Gamier  in  1S67,  but  none  is  worked  or  located.  GcU 
is  washed  in  most  of  the  streams.  Teak  forests  exist  in  MOng  P* 
and  MOng  Hsat,  and  the  sawbwa  works  them  as  government  cott> 
tracts.  One-thin)  of  the  price  Qpalized  from  the  sakf  of  tbe  logs  at 
Mmilmein  is  retained  as  the  government  royalty.  There  are  teak 
forests  also  in  the  Mckone  drainage  area  in  the  south  of  the  state,  bot 
there  is  only  a  local  market  for  the  timber.  Rice,  aS  elsewhere  ia 
the  Shan  States,  is  the  chief  crop.  Next  to  it  is  sugar-cape,  grown 
both  as  a  field  crop  and  in  gardens.  Earthrnuts and  tobacco  are  tbe 
only  other  field  crops  in  the  valleys.  On  the  hills,  besides  rice,  cot  t  oe. 
poppy  and  tea  are  the  chief  crops.  The  tea  is  carclcsslygrown.  badjy 
prepared,  and  only  consumed  locallv.  A  great  deal  olgarden  piro- 
duce  is  raised  in  the  valleys,  especially  near  the  capital.  The  state 
is  rich  in  cattle,  and  exporxs  them  to  the  country  west  of  the  Salwecti. 
Cotton  and  opium  are  exported  in  large  quantities,  the  former  co- 
tircly  to  China,  a  good  deal  of  the  latter  to  northern  Siam.  which  also 
takes  shoes  and  sandals.  Tea  is  carried  through  westwards  from 
Kfing  HQng.  and  silk  from  the  Siamese  Shan  States.  Couon  and 
silk  weavtogare  dying  out  as  industries.  Large  quantities  jof  shoes 
and  sandals  are  made  of  buffalo  and  bullock  hide,  with  Chinese  felt 
uppers  and  soft  iron  hobnails.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  pottery  work. 
The  chief  work  in  iron  is  the  manufacture  of  guns,  which  has  been 
carried  on  for  many  years  in  certain  villages  of  the  Sam  Tao  districl. 
The  gun  barrels  and  springs  are  rude  but  effective,  tiiough  not  very 
durable.  The  revenue  ol  the  state  is  collected  as  the  Burmese 
thalhameJa.  a  rude  system  of  income-tax.  From  1890.  when  the  state 
made  its  submission,  the  annual  tributary  offerings  made  in  Burmese 
times  were  continued  to  the  British  gorvermnent.  but  in  i|394  thoe 
offering  were  converted  into  tribute.  For  the  <)uinqueoniai  period 
1903-1908  the  state  paid  Rs.  30,000  (£2000}  annually. 
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TiM  population  of  the  ■Cate  «at  tnumcnted  for  the  first  dme  In 
IQOI,  giving  c-  total  of  190,698.  According  to  an  estimate  made  by 
Mr  G.  C  Stirling,  the  political  oflficer  in  charge  of  the  state,  in  1897- 
1898,  of  the  vanous  tribes  of  Shans.  the  HkQn  and  LU  contribute 
about  36,000  each,  the  western  Shans  31.000.  the  Lem  and  Lao  Shans 
about  7000i  and  the  Chinese  Shans  about  5000.  0£  the  hill  tribes,  the 
Ka«  or  AIca  are  the  roost  homogeneous  with  aa.ooo.  but  probably 
the  Wa  (or  VO),. disguised  0nder  various  tribal  names,  are  at  least 
equally  numerous.  Nominal  Buddhists  make  up  a  total  of  133400, 
and  the  remainder  are  classed  as  animisu.    Spirit-worship  b,  how- 


ever, veiy  conspicuoosly  prevalent  amongst  all  classes  even  of  the 
Shans.  The  present  sawbwa  or  chief  received  hisjpatent  inm  the 
%itish  government  on  the  9th  of  February  1^7.    The  early  history 


m  kSngTGng  is  very  obscure,  but  Burmese  mnuence  seems  to  have 
been  maintained  since  the  tatter  half,  at  any  rate,  of  the  t6th  century. 
The  Chinese  made  several  attemf>ts  to  subdue  the  state,  and  appear 
CO  have  taken  the  capiul  in  1765-66.  but  were  driveo  out  by  the 
united  Shan  and  Burmese  troops.  The  same  fate  seems  to  have 
attended  the  first  Siamese  invasion  of  1804.  The  second  and  third 
Siamese  Invasions.  In  1852  and  18(4.  resulted  in  great  disaster  to  the 
invaclers,  though  the  capital  was  invested  for  a  time. 

King  TQng.  the  capital,  is  sifuated  toward^  the  louthcm  end  of  m 
valley  about  la  m.  long  and  with  ah  average  l>readth  of  7  m.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  and  moat  about  5  m.  round. 
Only  the  central  and  northern  portions  are  much  built  over.  Pop. 
(1901  li,  56951  It  is  the  most  considerable  town  bi  the  British  Shan 
States.  In  the  dry  season  crowd*  attend  the  market  held  according 
to  Shan  custom  every  five  days,  and  numerous  caravans  come  from 
Otina.  The  military  post  formerly  was  7  m.  west  of  the  town,  at 
the  foot  of  the  watershed  range.  At  first  the  headquarters  of  a 
reginient  was  stationed  there:  this  was  reduced  to  a  wing,  and 
recently  to  military  police.  The  site  was  badly  cboaaa  and  proved 
very  unhealthy,  and  the  headquarters  both  military  and  civil  have 
been  transferred  to  Loi  Ngwe  Ldn^.  a  ridge  6300  ft.  above  sea-level 
li  m.  south  of  the  capital.  The  rainfall  probably  averages  between 
50  and  60  in.  for  the  yean  The  temperature  seems  to  rise  to  nearly 
100"  F.  during  the  hot  weather,  falling  30*  or  more  daring  the  night. 
In  the  cold  weather  a  temperature  0140**  or  a  few  dei^rees  more  or 
tess  appears  to  be  the  lowest  experienced.  The  plain  in  which  the 
capiul  stands  has  an  altitude  01  3000  ft.  Q.  G.  Sc.) 

KBNILWORTH,  a  market  town  in  the  Rugby  parliamentary 
division  of  Warwickshire,  England;  pleasantly  sittiated  on  a 
tributary  t>f  the  Avtm;  on  •  branch  of  the  London  &  North- 
western raOwayi  99  m.  N.W.  from  London.  I\»p.  of  urban 
district  (c90i>,  4544.  The  town  is  only  of  importance  from  its 
sntiqasrian  interest  and  tbe  magnificenl  ruins  of  its  old  castle. 
The  walls  origihaHy  endosed  an  area  of  7  acres.  Tbe  principal 
portions  of  the  buikling  remaining  are  the  gatehouse,  now  used 
as  a  dweUingvbouse;  Caesar's  tower,  the  only  portion  built  by 
OeofTrey  de  Clinton  now  extant,  with  massive  walls  16  ft.  thick; 
the  Merw3m's  tower  of  Scott's  KtnHworthl  the  great  hall  built 
by  John  of  Gaunt  with  windows  of  very  be&uttful  design;  and 
tbe  Leicester  buildings,  which  are  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 
Not  far  from  tbe  oastte  are  the  temains  of  an  Augustlnian 
monastery  foundied  in  1132,  and  after^-mnls  mode  an  abbey. 
Adjoining  the  abbey  is  the  parish  church  of  St  Nicholas>  testored 
in  1865,  a  structure  of  mbied  architecture,  containing  a  fine 
Norman  doorway,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  entrance 
of  tbe  former  abbey  church. 

Renilworlh  (Chintwrde,  KeniUtwurda,  Kindingwortke,  Keni- 
hrd,  Kiilingworik)  is  said  to  have  been  a  member  of  Stone- 
leigb  before  the  Norman  Conquest  aid  a  paesessivn  of  the  Saxon 
kings,  whose  royal  residence  there  wai  destroyed  in  the  wars 
between  Edwaid  and  Canute.  The  tiown  wm  granted  by 
Henry  I.  to  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  a  Norman  who  btult  the  castle 
Hound  which  tbe  whole  history  of  Kenllworth  centres.  He  also 
fotnded  a  monastery  here  aft)oat  ii».  Geoffrey's  grandson 
itlcoaed  his  right  ta  King  John,  and  the  castle  remained  with 
the  cpown  imtU  Heniy  ill.  granted  it  to  Smon  de  Montfort, 
earl  of  Leicester.  Tbe  famous  "  Dictum  de  Kenllwonh  *'  was 
proclaimed  here  in  1266.  After  the  battle  of  Evesham  the  rebd 
forces  rallied  at  the  castle,  which,  oftei'  a  siege  of  six  months,  was 
surrendei^  by  Henry  de  Hastings,  the  governor,  on  account  of 
the  scarceness  of  food  and  of  the  **  pestilent  disease  "  which 
raged  there.  The  king  then  granted  it  to  bis  son  Edmund. 
Through  John  of  Gaunt  it  came  10  Henry  IV.  and  was  granted 
by  Elizabetb  in  1562  to  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  earl  of 
l^cester,  but  oa  bis  deatb  In  rsSd  again  meiged  in  the  posses- 
Mpns  of  the  Crown.   The  earl  spent  laige  suns  «a  rastiorinf  tfat 


castle  and  grounds,  and  here  fn  July  1575  he  entertained  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  "  excessive  cost,"  as  described  in  Scott's  Kenit- 
worth.  On  the  queen's  first  entry  "a  small  floating  island 
illuminated  by  a  great  variety  of  torches  .  ,  .  made  it&  appear- 
ance upon  the  lake,"  upon  which,  clad  In  silks,  were  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake  and  two  nymphs  waiting  on  her,  and  for  the  several 
days  of  her  slay  "  rare  shews  and  sports  were  there  exercised." 
During  the  civil  wars  the  castle  was  dismantled  by  the  soldiers  of 
Cromwell  and  was  f  rbm  that  time  abandoned  to  decay.  The  only 
mention  of  Renilworth  as  a  borough  occurs  in  a  charier  of 
Henry  I.  to  Geoffrey  de  Climon  and  in  the  charters  of  Henry  L 
and  Henry  II.  to  the  church  of  St  Mary  of  Kcnilworth  confirming 
the  grant  of  lands  made  by  Geoffrey  to  this  church,  and  mention- 
ing that  he  kept  the  land  in  which  his  castle  was  situated  and 
also  land  for  making  his  borough,  park  and  fishpond.  The 
town  possesses  large  tanneries. 

KENITBS.  In  the  Bible  a  tribe  or  clan  of  the  south  of 
Palestine,  closely  associated  with  the  Amalekites,  whose  hostility 
towards  Israel,  however,  it  did  not  share.  On  this  account  Saul 
spared  them  when  bidden  by  Yahwch  to  destroy  Amalck; 
David,  loo,  whilst  living  in  Judah,  appears  to  have  been  on 
friendly  terms  witb  them  (1  Sam.  xv.  6;  xxx.  29).  Moses  himself 
mirried  into  a  Kenite  family  (Judges  i.  16),  and  the  variant 
tradition  would  seem  to  sh6w  that  the  Kenites  were  only  a 
branch  of  the  Midianites  (see  JethRo,  Mioian).  Jacl,  the 
slayer  of  Sisera  (see  Deborah),  was  the  wife  of  Hebcr  tbe 
Kenite,  who  lived  near  Kadcsh  in  Naphtati;  and  the  appcaf- 
aiwe  ojf  the  clan  in  this  locality  may  be  explained  from  the 
nomadic  habits  of  the  tribe,  or  else  as  a  result  of  the  northward 
movement  in  which  at  least  one  other  clan  or  tribe  took  part  (see 
Dan).  There  is  an  obsctire  allusion  to  their  destrurtion  in  an 
appendage  to  the  oracles  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  21  seq.,  see 
G.  B.  Gray,  Intern.  Crii.  Comm.  p.  376);  and  with  (his,  the  only 
unfavourable  reference  to  them,  may  perhaps  be  associated  the 
curse  of  Cain.  Although  some  connexion  with  the  name  of 
Cain  is  probable,  it  b  difficult,  however,  to  explain  the  curse 
(for  one  view,  sec  LfevrrtsJ.  More  important  is  the  prominent 
part  played  by  the  Kenite  <or  Midianite)  father-in-law  of  Moses, 
whose  help  and  counsel  are  related  in  Exod.  xviti.;  and  if,  as 
seems  probable,' the  Rechabites  (q,v.)  were  likewise  of  Kenite 
©rigin  (1  Chron.  ii.  $$),  this  obscure  tribe  had  evidently  an 
important  part  in  shaping  the  religion  of  Israel. 

See  on  this  question.  Hebrew  Religio;«.  and  Budde.  Hciigion  cf 
tad  io  ike  ExUe,  vol.  i.;  G.  A.  Barton,  Semitic  Origins,  pp.  "^ 
sqq.;  L.  B.  Paton.  BibHeat  Wcrid  (i^,  July  and  August). 


Israel  io  ike  ladle,  vol.  i. ;  G.  A.  Barton,  Semitic  Origins,  pp.  27 j 
sqq.;  L.  B.  Paton.  BibHeat  Wcrid  (tpo6.  July  and  August).  On 
the  miction  of  the  Kenjtes  into  Palestioe  (cf.  Num.  a.  39  with 


judges  1. 16),  see  Caleb.  Genesis,  Jerahmesl.  Judah.  •  (S.  A.  C.) 

KENttOltB,  a  village  and  pirish  of  PerthsWre,  Scotland,  6  m. 
W.  of  Aberfeldy.  Pop.  of  parish  (1901),  1271.  It  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Loch  Tay,  near  the  point  where  the  river  Tay 
leaves  the  lake.  Taymouth  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Marquess 
of  Breadalbane,  stands  near  the  base  of  Drummond  HiH  in  a 
princely  park  through  which  flows  the  Tay  It  is  a  stately  four- 
storeyed  edifice  with  comer  towers  and  a  central  pavilion,  and 
was  built  in  1801  (the  west  wing  being  added  in  1842)  on  the  sit^ 
of  the  mansion  erected  in  1580  for  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Glen- 
orehy.  The  old  house  was  called  Balloch  (Gaelic,  bealack,  "  the 
outlet  of  a  lake  ").  Two  miles  S.W.  of  Kenmore  dre  the  Falls  of 
the  Acham,  80  ft.  Mgh.  When  Wordsworth  and  his  sister 
visited  them  in  1803  the  grotto  at  the  cascade  was  fitted  up  tb 
represent  a  "  hermit's  mossy  cell;"  At  the  village  of  Fortingall, 
on  the  north  side  of  Loch  Tay,  are  the  shell  of  a  yew  conjectured 
to  be  3000  years  old  and  the  remains  t>r  a  Roman  camp.  Olen- 
lyon  House  was  the  home  of  Campbell  of  Glenfyon,  thief  agent 
in  the  massacre  of  Glencoc.  At  Garth,  2|  m.  N.E.,  are  the 
nrins  of  an  ancient  castle,  said  to  have  been  a  strongl^old  of 
Alexander  Stewart,  the  Wolf  of  Badcnoch  (1343-1405).  in  close 
proximity  to  the  modern  mansion  built  for  Sir  Donald  Currie. 

KENMURB.  WILUAM  GORDON.  6th  visCount  (d.  1716), 
Jacobite  leader,  son  of  Alexander,  5th  viscounu  (d.  1698);  wa? 
descended  from  the  same  family  as  Sir  Jr^hn  Gordon  of  Loch* 
iovar  (d.  1604),  whose  grandson,  Sir  Joha  Gordon  (d.  1634),  was 
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created  Viscount  Kenmure  in  1633.  The  family  bad  fenerally 
adhered  to  the  Presbyterian  cause,  but  Robert,  the  4th  viscount, 
bad  been  excepted  fro:a  the  amnesty  granted  to  the  Scottish 
royalists  in  1654,  and  the  sth  viscount,  who  had  succeeded  his 
Iciosman  Robert  in  1663,  after  some  vacillation,  had  joined  the 
couct  of  the  exiled  Stuarts.  The  6th  viscount's  adherence  to  the 
Pretender  in  171 5  b  said  to  have  been  due  to  his  wife  Mary 
Dalsell  (d.  1776),  sister  of  Robert,  6th  earl  of  Camwath.  He 
raised  the  royal  standard  of  Scotland  at  Lochmaben  on  the  12th 
of  October  i7iSi  snd  Was  joined  by  about  two  hundred  gentle- 
men, with  Carnwath,  William  Maxwell,  sth  earl  of  Nithsdale, 
and  George  Seton,  sth  earl  of  Wintoun.  This  small  force 
received  some  additions  before  Kenmure  reached  Hawick, 
where  he  learnt  the  news  of  the  English  rising.  He  effected 
a  junction  with  Thomas  Forster  and  James  Raddyffe,  3rd  carl 
of  Derwentwatcr,  at  Rothbury.  Their  united  forces  of  some 
fourteen  hundred  men,  after  a  series  cf  rather  aimless  marches, 
halted  at  Kelso,  where  they  were  reinforced  by  a  brigade  under 
William  Mackintosh.  Threatened  by  an  English  army  under 
General  George  Carpenter,  they  eventually  crossed  the  English 
border  to  join  the  Lancashire  Jacobites,  and  the  command  was 
taken  over  by  Forster.  Kenmure  was  taken  prisoner  at  Preston 
on  the  13th  of  November,  and  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  In  the 
following  January  he  was  uied  with  other  Jacobite  noblemen 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  when  he  pleaded  guilty,  and  appealed 
to  the  king's  mercy.  Immediately  before  his  execution  on 
Tower  Hill  on  the  24th  of  February  he  reiterated  his  belief  in  the 
claims  of  the  Pretender.  His  estates  and  titles  were  forfeited, 
but  in  1824  an  act  of  parliament  repealed  the  forfeiture,  and  his 
direct  descendant,  John  Gordon  (1750-1840),  became  Viscount 
Kenmure.  On  the  death  of  the  succeeding  peer,  Adam,  8lk 
viscount,  without  issue  in  1847,  the  title  became  dormant. 

KENNEDY,  the  name  of  a  famous  and  powerful  Scottish 
family  long  settled  in  Ayrshire,  derived  probably  from  the  name 
Kenneth.  Its  chief  seat  is  at  Culzean,  or  Colzean,  near  Maybole 
in  Ayrshire. 

A  certain  Duncan  who  became  earl  of  Carrick  eariy  in  the 
X3th  century  is  possibly  an  ancestor  of  the  Kennedys,  but  a 
more  certain  ancestor  is  John  Kennedy  of  Dunure,  who  obtained 
Cassillis  and  other  lands  in  Ayrshire  about  1350.  John's 
descendant.  Sir  James  Kennedy,  married  Mary,  a  daughter  of 
King  Robert  III.  and  their  son,  Sir  Gilbert  Kennedy,  was 
created  Lord  Kennedy  before  1458.  Another  son  was  James 
Kennedy  (c.  1406-1465),  bishop  of  St  Andrews  from  1441  until 
his  death  in  July  1465.  The  bishop  founded  and  endowed  St 
Salvator's  coUege  at  St  Andrews  and  built  a  large  and  famous 
ship  called  the  "St  Salvator."  Andrew  Lang  (History  of 
Scotiand,  vol.  i.)  says  of  him,  "  The  chapel  which  he  built  for 
his  college  is  stiU  thronged  by  the  scarlet  gowns  of  his  siudenu; 
bis  arms  endure  on  the  oaken  doors;  the  beautiful  silver  mace 
of  his  gift,  wrought  in  Paris,  and  representing  all  orders  of 
spirits  in  the  universe,  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  relict  of 
ancient  Scottish  plate."  Before  the  bishop  had  begun  to  assist 
in  ruling  Scotland,  a  kihsman.  Sir  Hugh  Kennedy,  bad  helped 
Joan  of  Arc  to  drive  the  English  from  France. 

One  of  Gilbert  Kennedy's  sons  was  the  poet,  Walter  Kennedy 
iq.v.),  and  his  grandson  David,  third  Lord  Kennedy  (killed  at 
Flodden,  1513)1  was  created  earl  of  Cassillis  before  1510;  David's 
sister  Janet  Kennedy  was  one  of  the  mistresses  of  James  IV. 
The  carl  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gilbert,  a  pronunent  figure  in 
the  history  of  Scotland  from  1513  until  he  was  killed  at  Prestwick 
on  the  22nd  of  December  1527.  His  son  Gilbert,  the  3td  eaxl 
(c.  1517-1558),  was  educated  by  George  Buchanan,  and  was  a 
prisoner  in  England  after  the  rout  of  Solway  Mosa  in  154a. 
He  was  soon  released  and  was  lord  high  treasurer  of  Scotland 
from  1554  to  1558,  although  he  had  been  intriguing  with  tha 
English  and  had  offered  to  kill  Cardinal  Beaton  in  the  interests 
of  Henry  VIII.  He  died  aomewhat  mysteriously  at  Dieppe 
late  in  1558  when  returning  from  Paris,  where  he  had  attended 
the  marriage  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the  dauphin  of  France, 
lie  was  the  father  of  the  **  king  of  Carrick  "  and  the  brother  o( 
Quinkin  Kennedy  (152^1564),  abbot  of  Crocsraguel.     The 
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abbot  wrote  several  works  defending  the  doctrines  of  the  Rooaa 
Catholic  Church,  and  in  1562  had  a  public  discussion  00  tboa 
questions  with  John  Knox,  whieh  took  place  at  Maybole  aad 
lasted  for  three  days.   He  died  on  the  22nd  of  August  1564. 

Gilbert  Kennedy,  4th  eari  of  Cassillis  (c.  1541-1576).  caM 
the  **  king  of  Carrick,"  became  a  protestant,  hot  fought  for 
(^een  Mary  at  Langside  in  1568.  He  is  better  known  throng 
his  cruel  treatment  of  Allan  Stewart,  the  commendator  abbot 
of  Crossraguel,  Stewart  being  badly  burned  by  the  earl's  orders 
at  Dunure  in  1570  in  order  to  compel  him  to  renounce  hb  titJe 
to  the  abbey  lands  which  had  been  seized  by  Cassillis.  Thb 
*'  ane  werry  greedy  man "  died  at  Edinburgh  in  December 
1576.  His  son  John  (c.  1 567-161 5),  who  became  the  5th  eari, 
was  lord  high  treasurer  of  Scotland  in  1599  and  his  lifetime  wit- 
nessed the  culmination  of  a  great  feud  between  the  senior  and  a 
younger  branch  of  the  Kennedy  family.  He  was  succeeded  as 
6th  earl  by  his  nephew  John  (c.  1595-1668),  called  **  the  grave 
and  solemn  eari."  A  strong  presbyterian,  John  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Scots  in  then-  resistance  to  Charles  L  In  1643  he 
went  to  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  and  several  iirocs 
he  was  sent  on  missions  to  Charles  I.  and  to  Charics  I L ;  for  a  lime 
he  was  lord  justice  general  and  he  was  a  member  of  CromweR*! 
House  of  Lords.  His  son,  John,  became  the  7tb  eari,  and  one  of 
his  daughters,  Margaret,  married  Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwarda 
bishop  of  Salisbury.  His  first  wife,  Jean  (1607-1642),  daughter 
of  Thomas  Hamilton,  tst  eari  of  Haddington,  has  been  regarded 
as  the  heroine  of  the  ballad  "The  Gypsie  Laddie,"  but  this 
identity  is  now  completely  disproved.  John,  the  7th  eari,  **  the 
heir,"  says  Burnet, "  to  his  father's  stiffness,  but  not  to  hb  other 
virtues,"  supported  the  revolution  of  1688  and  died  on  the  23rd 
of  July  1701;  his  grandson  John,  the  8th  earl,  died  without  sou 
In  August  1759. 

The  titles  and  estates  of  the  Kennedys  were  now  dairoed  by 
William  Douglas,  afterwards  duke  of  (^eensbeny,  a  great-grand- 
son in  the  female  line  of  the  7th  earl  and  also  by  Sir  Thomas 
Kennedy,  Bart.,  of  Cttlzean,  a  descendant  of  the  3rd  earl,  i .r.  by 
the  heir  general  and  the  heir  male.  In  January  1762  the  House 
of  Lords  decided  in  favour  of  the  heir  male,  and  Sir  Thomas 
became  the  9th  earl  of  Cassillis.  He  died  unmarried  on  the  jotb 
of  November  1775.  and  his  brother  David,  the  loth  eari,  also  died 
unmarried  on  the  i8th  of  December  1792,  when  the  baronetcy 
became  extinct.  The  earldom  of  Cassillis  now  passed  to  a  cousin, 
Archibald  Kennedy,  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  whose  father, 
Archibald  Kennedy  (d  1763),  had  migrated  to  America  in  1722 
and  had  become  collector  of  customs  in  New  York.  His  son, 
the  I  xth  earl,  had  estates  in  New  Jersey  and  married  an  Amcrkma 
heiress;  in  1765  he  was  said  10  own  more  houses  in  New  York 
than  any  one  else.  He  died  in  London  on  the  30th  of  December 
1794,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Archibald  (1770-1846).  who 
was  created  Baron  Ailsa  in  1S06  and  marqueas  of  Ailsa  in  18 js. 
His  great-grandson  Archibald  (b.  1847)  became  3rd  marqiica&. 

See  the  article  In  vol.  ii.  of  Sir  R.  Dowlas's  Pterage  9f  Scoilmmd^ 
edited  by  Sir  I.  B.  Paul  (1905).  This  w  written  by  Lord  Allan's 
•on  and  heir,  Archibald  Kennedy,  earl  of  Cassillis  (b.  1872}. 

KBNkEDY.  BBHiAMIN  HAU  (1804-1889).  English  acbolM. 
waa  born  at  Summer  HiU,  near  Birmingham,  on  the  6th  of 
November  1804.  the  eldest  son  of  Rann  Kennedy  (1772-185X), 
who  came  of  a  branch  of  the  Ayrshire  family  which  had  aettJed 
in  Staffordshire.  Rann  Kennedy  waa  a  scholar  and  man  ol 
letters,  several  of  whose  sons  rose  to  distinction-  B.  H. 
Kennedy  was  educated  at  Birmingham  and  Shrcwabaiy 
schools,  and  Si  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge.  After  a  bnUinat 
university  career  he  waa  elected  fellow  and  classical  leclurer  ol 
St  John's  CoUege  in  1828.  Two  years  later  he  became  an  assis- 
tant master  at  Harrow,  whence  he  went  to  Shrewsbury  as  head- 
master in  1836.  He  retained  this  poet  ontU  1866,  tho  thirty 
years  of  his  rule  being  marked  by  a  long  series  of  anrrrtara  woa 
by  his  pupils,  chiefly  in  classics.  When  he  retired  from  Shrews- 
bury a  large  sum  was  coUected  as  a  testimonial  to  him,  and  wns 
devoted  partly  to  the  new  school  buUdings  and  partly  to  tbo 
founding  of  a  Latin  professorship  at  Cambridge.  The  first  two 
oocupama  of  the  chair  were  both  Kennedy's  old  pupila,  H.  A.  J. 
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MoBfo  aad  J.  E«  B.  Mayor.  lo  1867  he  wis  dected  regius  pro- 
foior  of  Greek  at  Canbridge  and  canon  oC  Ely.  From  1S70  to 
1880  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  for  the  revision  of  the 
New  Testament.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  for  the 
admission  of  women  to  a  university  education,  and  took  a  promi> 
nent  part  in  the  establishment  of  Newnham  and  Glrton  colleges. 
He  was  also  a  keen  politician  of  liberal  sympathies.  He  died 
near  Torquay  on  the  6th  of  April  1889.  Among  a  number  of 
fi^Mif^l  school-books  published  by  him  are  two,  a  FtMie  School 
Laiin  Primer  and  Public  School  Latin  Grammar ,  which  were  for 
long  in  use  in  nearly  alt  English  schools. 

His  other  chief  works  are:  Sophodes»  <M^^  Tymmtm  (and 
ed.,  i88s),  Aristophanes,  Birds  (1874);  Aeschylus,  Agamemnon 
(raid  ed.,  1882),  with  introduction,  metrical  translation  and 
notes;  a  oommeoUry  on  Virgil  (3rd  ed.,  1 881 ) ;  and  a  translation 
of  Plato,  Tkeaetetus  ( 1881).  He  contributed  largely  to  the  collec- 
tion  known  as  Sabrimae  Corolla,  and  published  a  collection  of 
verse  in  Creek,  Latin  and  English  under  the  title  of  Between 
Whiles  (and  ed.,  1882),  with  many  autobiographical  deUils. 

His  brother,  Charles  Rakn  Kenncoy  (1808-1867),  was 
educated  at  Shrewsbury  Khool  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  ^aduated  as  senior  classic  (1831).  He  then  became 
a  barrister.  From  1849-1856  he  was  professor  of  law  at 
Queen's  College,  Birmingham.  As  adviser  to  Mrs  Swinfen, 
the  plaintiff  in  the  celebrated  will  case  Swinfen  «.  Swinfen 
(1S56),  be  brought  an  action  for  remuneration  for  professional 
services,  but  the  verdict  given  in  his  favour  at  Warwick 
assiaet  was  set  aside  by  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  on  the 
ground  that  a  barrister  could  not  sue  for  the  recovery  of  bb  fees. 
The  excellence  of  Kennedy's  scholanhip  b  abundantly  proved 
by  bis  translation  of  the  onoions  of  Demosthenes  (1852-1863,  in 
Bohn's  Classical  Library),  and  kis  blank  verse  translation  of  the 
works  of  Virgil  (1861).  He  was  also  the  author  of  New  Rules 
for  Pleading(m<\  cd.,  1841)  and  A  Treatise  on  Annuities (1846). 
He  died  in  Birmingham  on  the  lyih  of  December  1867. 

Another  brother.  Rev.  Wouam  James  Kenheoy  (1814*1891), 
was  a  prominent  educationalist,  and  the  father  of  Lord  Justice 
S^  William  Rann  Kennedy  (b.  1846),  himself  a  distinguished 
Cambridge  Khdar. 

KENNEDY.  THOMAS  FRANCIS  (i788^t879)>  Scottish  politi* 
dan.  was  bom  near  Ayr  in  1788.  He  studied  for  the  bar  and 
became  advocate  in  181 1.  Having  been  elected  M.P.  for  the 
Ayr  burghs  in  1818,  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
to  the  pronation  of  Liberal  reforms.  In  1820  he  married  the 
only  daughter  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  He  was  greatly  assisted 
1^  Lord  Cockbum,  then  Mr  Henry  Cockbum,  and  a  volume  of 
corretpondenoe  published  by  Kennedy  in  1874  forms  a  curious 
and  interesting  record  of  the  consultations  of  the  two  friends  on 
measures  which  they  regarded  as  requisite  for  the  political 
fcgeneration  of  their  native  country.  One  of  the  first  measures 
to  which  he  directed  his  attention  wjis  the  withdrawal  of  the 
power  of  nominating  juries  from  the  judges,  and  the  imparting 
of  a  right  of  peremptory  challenge  to  prisoners.  Among  other 
tubjecis  were  the  improvement  of  the  parish  schools,  of  pauper 
administration,  and  of  several  of  the  corrupt  forms  of  legal  pro- 
cedure which  then  prevailed.  In  the  construction  of  the  Scottish 
Reform  Act  Kennedy  took  a  prominent  part,  indeed  he  and 
Lord  Cockbum  may  almost  be  regarded  as  its  authors.  After 
the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  office  in  1832  he  held  various  impor- 
tant  offices  in  the  ministry,  and  most  of  the  measures  of  reform 
for  Scotland,  such  as  burgh  reform,  the  improvements  in  the 
Uw  of  ontail,  and  the  reform  of  the  sheriiT  courts,  owed  much  to 
bis  sagacity  and  energy.  In  1837  he  went  to  Ireland  as  pay- 
master of  civfl  services,  and  set  himself  to  the  promotion  of 
various  measures  of  reform.  Kennedy  retired  from  office 
SB  1.854*  but  continued  to  lake  keen  interest  in  political  affairs, 
and  up  to  his  death  in  1879  took  a  great  part  in  both  county 
and  parish  business.  He  had  a  stem  love  of  justice,  and 
a  determined  hatred  of  everything  savouring  of  jobbery  or 
disbooesty. 

KBNNBDY.  WALTER  (e.  t46o-c.  1508),  Scottish  poet,  was 
Cbe  third  ion  of  Gilbert,  xst  Lord  Kennedy.    He  macricuUited 


at  Glasgow  University  in  1475  and  took  his  M.A.  degree  fn  1478. 
In  1481  he  was  one  of  four  examiners  in  his  university,  and  in 
1493  he  acted  as  depute  for  his  nephew,  the  hereditary  bailie  of 
Carrick.  He  is  best  known  for  his  share  in  the  Plyting  with 
Dunbar  (7.9.).  In  this  coarse  combat  of  wits  Dunbar  taunts  his 
rival  with  his  Highland  speech  (the  poem  is  an  expression  of 
Gaelic  and  "  Inglis,"  «.«.  English,  antagonism);  and  implies  that 
he  had  been  involved  In  treason,  and  had  disguised  himself 
as  a  beggar  in  Galloway.  With  the  exception  of  this  share  in 
the  Flytint  Kennedy's  poems  «re  chiefly  religious  in  character. 
They  include  The  Praise  of  Aige,  Am  Apt  Manis  Inoeciive 
against  Mouth  Thankless,  Ane  Ballot  in  Praise  of  Our  Lady,  The 
Passion  0/  Christ  and  Pious  Connsale,  They  are  printed  in  the 
rare  supplement  to  David  Laing's  edition  of  William  Dunbar 
(1834).  and  they  have  been  re-edited  by  Dr  J.  Schipper  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Kais.  Akad.  der  Wissenschaften  (Vienna). 

See  also  the  prolegomena  in  the  Scottish  Text  Society's  edition 
of  Dttobar;  and  (for  the  life)  Pitcaim's  editkxn  of  the  Historie  of  the 
Kennedies  (i8jo). 

KBNNBU  a  small  hot  or  shelter  for  a  dog,  also  extended  to  a 
group  of  buildings  for  a  pack  of  hounds  (see  Doc).  The  word  is 
apparently  from  a  Norman-French  kenil  (this  form  does  not 
occur,  but  is  seen  in  the  Nomtan  kinet,  a  little  dog),  modem 
French  chenil,  from  popular  Latin  eanite,  place  for  a  dog,  canis, 
cf.  ovile,  sheep-cote.  The  word  "  kennel,"  a  gutter,  a  drain  in 
a  street  or  road,  b  a  corruption  of  the  Middle  English  canel, 
eannel,  in  modem  English  "channel,"  from  Latin  canalis^ 
canaL 

KENNETH,  the  name  of  two  kings  of  the  Scots. 

KENNETn  I.,  MacAlpin  (d.  e.  860),  often  described  as  the  first 
king  of  Scotland  (kingdom  of  Scone),  was  the  son  of  the  Alpin, 
called  king  of  the  Scots,  who  had  been  slain  by  the  Picts  in  832 
or  834,  whilst  endeavouring  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  Pictish 
throne.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Kenneth  is  said  to  have 
succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Scots.  The  region  of  his 
rule  Is  matter  of  conjecture,  though  Galloway  seems  the  most 
probable  suggestion,  in  which  case  he  probably  led  a  piratic  host 
agilnst  the  Picts.  On  the  father's  side  he  was  descended  from  the 
Conall  Gabhrain  of  the  old  Dalriadic  Scottish  kingdom,  and  the 
claims  of  father  and  son  to  the  Pictish  throne  were  probably 
through  female  descent.  Their  chief  support  seems  to  have 
been  found  in  Fife.  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign 
(839  or  841)  he  took  advantage  of  the  effects  of  a  Danish 
invasion  of  the  Pictish  kingdom  to  attack  the  remaining 
Picts.  whom  he  finally  subdued  in  844  or  846.  In  846  or  848 
he  transported  the  relics  of  St  Columba  to  a  church  which  he 
had  const  meted  at  Scone.  He  is  said  also  to  have  carried  out 
six  invasions  of  Northumbria,  in  the  course  of  which  he  burnt 
Dunbar  and  took  Melrose.  According  to  the  Scalacronica  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gray  he  drove  the  Angles  and  Britons  overthe  Tweed, 
reduced  the  land  as  far  as  that  river,  and  first  called  his  kingdom 
Scotland.  In  his  reign  there  appears  to  have  been  a  serious 
invasion  by  Danish  pirates,  in  which  Cluny  and  DunkeM  were 
bumt.  He  died  in  860  or  862.  after  a  reign  of  twenty-eight 
years,  at  Fortevlot  and  was  buried  at  lona.  The  double  dates 
are  due  to  a  contest  of  authorities.  Twenty-eight  years  is  the 
accepted  length  of  his  reign,  and  according  to  the  chro  tide  of 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  it  be^n  in  832.  The  Piaish  Chronicle, 
however,  gives  Tuesday,  the  13th  of  Febraary  as  the  day,  and 
this  suits  863  only,  in  which  case  his  reign  would  begin 
In  834. 

Kenneth  II.  (d.  995),  son  of  Malcolm  I.,  king  of  Alban, 
succeeded  Cuilean.  son  oTInduIph,  who  had  been  dain  by  the 
Britons  of  Strathdyde  in  971  in  Lothian.  Kenneth  began  his 
reign  by  ravaging  the  British  kingdom,  but  he  lost  a  large  part 
of  hif  force  on  the  river  Comag.  Soon  afterwards  he  attacked 
Eadulf,  earl  of  the  northern  half  of  Northumbria,  and  ravaged 
the  whole  of  his  territory.  He  fortified  the  fords  of  the  Forth  as 
a  defence  against  the  Britons  and  again  invaded  Northumbria, 
carrying  off  the  eari's  son.  About  this  time  he  gave  the  city  of 
Brechin  to  the  churdi.  In  977  he  is  said  to  have  slain  Amlaiph 
or  Olaf,  son  of  Indolph,  kinf  of  Alban.  perhaps^  rival  daitnaat 
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to  the  thfone.  -According  to  the  EpgHtsh  chroaiclert,  Kenneth 
|)aid  homage  to  King  Edgar  {or  the  o^ttbn  of  LolbUn,  but  these 
•utements  are  probably  due  to  the  coQtrovcfsy  as  to  the  posi^ 
Ckm  of  Scotland.  The  mormaers,  or  chiefs,  of  Kenneth  were 
engaged  throughout  his  reign  ia  a  contest  with  Sigurd  the  Nor> 
wegian,  earl  of  Orkney,  for  the  possession  of  Caithness  and  the 
northern  district  of  Scotland  as  far  south  as  the  Spey.  In  this 
struggle  the  Scots  attained  no  permanent  success.  In  995 
Kenneth,  whose  strength  like  that  of  the  other  kings  of  his 
branch  of  the  house  of  Kenneth  MacAlpin  lay  chiefly  north  of 
the  Tay,  was  tlain  ucachcrousiy  by  his  own  sobjects,  according 
to  the  later  chroniclers  at  Fetteicalm  in  the  Meams  through  an 
intrigue  of  Einvda,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Angus.  He  was 
buried  at  lona. 

See  ChronuUs  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  ed.  W.  F.  Skene  (Edinburgh, 
1867),  and  W.  F.  ^kene.  Celtic  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1876). 
I  KENNETT,  WHITE  (1660-1728),  English  bishop  and  antt- 
i)ttary,  was  bom  at  Dover  in  August  x66o.  He  was  educated 
at  Westminster  school  and  at  St  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  where, 
while  an  undergraduate,  be  pubUshed  several  transkuions  of 
Latin  works,  including  Erasnas  In  Froise  of  Potiy.  In  x6&s 
be  became  vicar  of  Ambrosden,  Oxfordshire.  A  few  years  after- 
wards he  returned  to  Oxford  as  tutor  and  vice-principal  of  St 
^mund's  Hall,  where  he  gave  considerable  impetus  to  the  study 
«l  antiquities.  George  Hickes  gave  him  kssons  in  Old  English. 
In  1695  he  published  Pcrockial  AniiguUies.  In  1700  he  became 
reaor  of  St  Botolpb's,  Aldgate,  London*  and  in  1701  archdeacon 
of  Huntingdon.  For  a  eulogistic  sermon  on  the  first  duke  of 
Devonshire  he  was  in  1707  recommended  to  the  deanery  of 
Peterborough.  He  afterwards  joined  the  Low  Church  party. 
Strenuously  opposed  the  Sachevcrel  movement,  and  in  the 
Bangorian  controversy  supported  with  great  zeal  and  considcr- 
jable  bitterness  the  side  of  Bishop  Hoadly.  His  intimacy  with 
Charles  Trimnell,  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was  high  in  favour 
with  the  king,  secured  for  him  in  27  iS  the  bishopric  of  Peter- 
borouf^    He  died  at  Westminster  in  December  1 7  28. 

'  Kennett  published  in  1696  an. edition  of  Sir  Henry  Spe1roan*s 
History  of  SocriUgt,  and  he  was  the  author  of  fifty-seven  printed 
works,  chiefly  tracts  and  sermons.  He  wrote  the  third  volume 
(Charles  I. -Anne)  of  the  composite  CotnUeat  History  of  Eniland 
(1706).  and  a  more  detailed  and  valuable  Ketister  and  Chroniclf  of 
the  Restoration.  He  was  much  interested  m  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Cospd. 

The  Life  of  Biskop  WhiU  Kennett,  by  the  Rev.  William  Newton 
(anonymous),    appeared    in    1750.    See   also    Nichols's   Literary 
•  I.  Dii      ••    ^  '        •      '  '    ' 


and  I.  Disraeli's  Calamities  of  Authors. 


[anonvmoi 
Anecdotes, 

KENNEY,  JAMES  (1780-1849).  English  dramatist,  was  the 
ion  of  Jfunes  Kenncy,  one  of  the  founders  of  Boodles'  Club  in 
London..  His  first  play,  a  farce  called  Raising  tk4  Wind  (i3o3), 
was  a  success  owing  to  the  popularity  of  the  character  of 
"  Jeremy  Diddler."  Kenney  produced  more  than  forty  dramas 
and  operas  between  1803  and  i84St  and  many  of  his  pieces,  in 
which  Mrs  Siddons,.  Madame  Vestris,  Foote,  LewiSk  Liston  and 
other  leading  players  appeared  from  time  to  time,  enjoyed  a 
considerable  vogue.  His  most  popular  play  was  Sweethearts  and 
Wivtft  producad  at  the  Haymarket  theatre  in  iSaj,  and  several 
limes  aliei wards  revived;  and  among  the  jnost  successful  of  his 
other  worl^  were  :  Palst  Alarms  (1807),  a  comic  opera,  with  music 
by  Braham;  Love,  tow  and  Physic  {iSia)',  Spring  and  Autumn 
(1827)1  The  Illustrious  Stranger ^  or  Married  and  Buried  (1827); 
Masaniello  (1839);  The  Sicilian  Vespers,  a  tragedy  (1840). 
Kenney,  who  numbered  Charles  Lamb  and  Samuel  Rogers  among 
his  friends,  died  in  London  on  the  ssih  of  July  x34Q.  He  married 
tl^e  widow  of  the  dramatist  Thomas  Hol^of  t,  by  whom  be  had 
two  sons  and  two  daughtecs.  , 

His  second  son,  Charles  Lamb  Kbiwky  ( 1823-188 iX  mada 
a  najBc;  as  a  journalist,  dramatist  and .  miscellaneous  writer. 
Commencing  life  as  a  dcrk  in  the  General  Post  Office  in  Londom 
)k  joined  the  stafl  of  The  Timeti  to  which  paper  he  contribuud 
dramaU/c  aitidsm.  In  1856,  having  been  called  to  the  bar.  he 
became  secretary  to  Ferdinand  de  Less^ts,  and  in  i3s7  he  pub- 
lished The  Gates  (^  Ike  East  tn  .support  of  the  projected  construe^' 
tioii  of  .the  3uea  (^aoal. .  Kenney  wrote  the  words  for  a  number 


of  light  operas,  and  wai  the. author  n£  Beverat -popmlar  foocit 
the  best  known  of  which  were  "Soft  and  Low"  (1865)  and 
"The  Vagabond"  (1871).  He  also  published  a  Memoir  of 
M.  IK.  Balfe  (1875),  and  translated  the  Correspondence  of  Balac 
He  included  Thackeray  and  Dickens  among  his  friends  ia  a 
literary  coterie  in  whkh  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  wit  and 
an  accomplished  writer  of  vers  de  sociUi.  He  died  in  Iroadon  ob 
the  asth  of  AuguU  i88x. 

See  Tchn  Genest,  Some  Account  of  the  EmMish  Stage,  t66^i9y, 
vols.  vii.  and  viii.  (10  vols..  London,  183a) ;>.  W.  Cuyden,  Rogivi 
and  his  Contemporaries  (2  vols.,  London,  1889} ;  Diet.  National  Biog 

KENIWOTT.  0U8TAV  ADOLPH  (i8i»-i897)>  German 
mineralogist,  was  bom  at  Breslau  on  the  6ih  oC  January  i8a8» 
After  being  employed  in  the  Hofmineoralien  Cabinet  at  Viewn, 
he  became  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  university  of  ZOrich. 
He  was  distlngui^ied  for  hia  researches  on  imnenilogy.  crystallo- 
graphy and  petrology.  Ha-  died  at  Lugano,  on  che  7th  ol 
Maipch  1897. 

PuBLiCAtfONS.— I**r5«r*  der  .reinen  Krystallograpkie  (tt^): 
Lehrbuth  der  Mtneralogte  (185*  aitd  18^7;  $th  ed..  1S80);  Cberttcht 
der  ReStdtate  minerahnscher  FMrschmngen  tn  den  Johrtn  1^44^186$ 
(7  vols.,  1853-1868);  Die  Minerak  der  Schoeiz  (1866);  EUmente  der 
Petrographie  (1868). 

KEVNICOIT,  BEHJAMIN  (1718-1763),  English  divine  and 
Hebrew  scholar,  was  bom  at  Totncs,  Devonshire,  on  the  4tb  of 
April  1718.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  master  of  a  charity 
school,  but  by  the  liberality  of  friends  he  was  enabled  to  go  t* 
Wadham  CoUege,  (^dord,  in  i744t  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  Hebrew  and  divinity.-  While  an  undergraduate  he 
published  two  dissertatimisi  On  the  Tre»ef  Life  in  Paradise,  wiik 
some  Observations  on  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  On  the  OUatioma  of  Coin 
and  Abet  (2nd  ed.^  i747)f  which  procured  him  the  honour  of  a 
bachelor's  degree  before  the  statutory  time.  In  1747  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  Exeter  College,  and  in  1750  he  took  his  degree 
of  M.A.  In  1764  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  BoyaJl  Society, 
and  in  1767  keeper  of  the  RadcUf{e  labrary^  He  waa  also 
canon  of  Clvist  Cihurch  (1770)  and  rector  of  Culham  (i7Si)f  *■ 
Oxfordshire  and  was  subsequently  presenud  to  the  liviag  d 
Menheniot,  Cornwall,  which  he  was  unable  to-viait  and  resisjacd 
two  years  before  his  d<ath.  He  died  at  Ozfocd,  on  the  x8tb  of 
September  1783. 

His  chief  work  is  the  Vetas  TeslamentuM  hebrokmm  atm  wmriie 
lectionibus  (a  vols,  fd.,  Oxford.  1776-1780).  Before  this  apocand 
he  had  written  two  dissertations  entitled  The  State  of  the  PrisUed 
Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament  considered,  published  respectively 
in  1753  and  1759,  which  were  designed  to  combat  the  then  currcnk 
ideas  as  to  the  ^*  absolute  Integrity  "  of  the  ttxeived  Hebrew  teat. 
The  first  contains"  a  conparison  of  r  Chcon^xi.  withaSaA.  v.  end 
xxiii;  and  observations  on  seventy  MSS..  with  an  extract  of  nustakcs 
and  various  readings  **;  the  second  defends  the  claims  of  the  Samari* 
tan  Pentateuch,  assails  the  correctness  of  the  printed  copies  of  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase,  gives  an  account  of  Hebrew  HISS,  of  the  Bible 
known  to  be  extant,  and  catalogues  one  bundled  MSS.  weaerved  ia 
the  British  Museum  and  in  the  libraries  of,  Oxford  and  C^asnbridge. 
In  1760  be  issued  his  proposals  for  collating  all  Hebrew  MSS  ol  date 

Srior  to  the  invention  of  printing.  Subscriptions  to  the  amount 
r  neatly  £10,000  were  obtained,  and  many  learned  men  addressed 
themselves  to  the  work  of  coBation.  Brans  of  Hclosaudt  makiae 
himself  spocially  useful  as  regarded  MSS.  in  (krmanyr  SwitzeiUnd 
and  Italy.  Between  1760  and  1^6^  ten  "  annual  accounts  "  of  the 
progress  of  the  work  were  given ;  m  its  coarse  615  Hebrew  MSS.  and 
52  printed  editions  of  the  Bible  were  either  whoNy  or  fMrtietly 
collated*  and  use  was  abo  made  (but  often  aery  perfeoctorily)  <tt 
the  quotations  in  the  Talmud.    The  materials  thus  collected,  whos 

f>roDerly  ananged  and  made  ready  for  the  press,  extended  to  xo  vols. 
o\.  The  text  finally  followed  m  printing  was  that  of  Van  der 
Hoos(ht— tmpointed  however,  the  points  havi«ig  been  disimrded 
in  ooltatiaa"-<aod  the  variooa  itadinga  were  printed  at  the  moc  of 
the  page.  The  Samariun  Po^ateum  stands  alongside  the  Hebrew 
in  parallel  cdhirons.  The  Dissertatio  generalis,  appended  to  the 
second  volume,  contains  an  Account  of  the  MSS.  and  other  authorv 
ties  collated,  and  also  a  re\-iew  of  the  Hebrew  text,  divided  into 
periods,  and  beginning  with  the  fbrmatkmof  the  Hebrew  oanon  after 
^he  return  of  the  Jewa  from  the  exile.  Kennicott's  pent  work  wwa 
m,  one  sense  a  failure.  It  yielded  no  materials  01  value  for  the 
emendation  of  the  received  text,  and  by  disregarding  the  vowel 
points  overlooked  the  one  thing  in  which  some  result  (gramma ttcal 
if  not  critical)  might  have  been  derived  froiti  cOUa^Wn  01  Maaaoewtic 
MSS.    Bat  the  negative  result  of  the  publication  and  of  the  K« 
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Udumes  of  De  R<»«i,  publiBhed  some  yoan  later,  was  iraportant. 
It  showett  that  the  Hebrew  text  can  be  emended  only  by  the  use  of 
tlie  versions  aided  by  conjecture. 

Kennicott's  work  was  perpetuated  by  hb  widow,  who  founded 
two  uni\*erBity  sch^rships  at  Oxford  for  the  study  of  Hebrew^ 
The  fund  yields  an  income,  of  £200  per  anauin. 

KENNINOTONw  a  district  in  the  south  of  Losdon,  England, 
iKqtbln  the  muAidpal  borough  of  Lambetii.  There  was  a  royal 
palace  here  until  the  reign  of  Heniy  VII.  Kennington  Common, 
now  represented  by  Kennington  Park,  was  the  site  of  a  gallows 
until  the  end  of  the  i8th  centuiy,  and  was  the  meeting*place 
appointed  for  the  great  Chartist  demonstration  of  the  xoth  of 
April  1848.  Kennington  Oval  is  the  ground  of  the  Surrey 
County  Cricket  Club.    (See  Lambeth.) 

KENOSA  (formerly  Rat  Portacs).  a  town  and  port  of  entry 
in  Ontario,  Canada,  and  the  chief  town  ol  Rainy  River  district, 
situated  at  aa  altitude  of  JL087  ft.  above  the  sea.  Pop.  (i89i)f 
x8o6;  (1901)  $222.  It  is  135  m.  by  rail  east  of  Winnipeg,  on 
the  Canadian  Padfic  railway,  and  at  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods.  The  Winnipeg  river  has  at  this  point  a  fall  of  x6  ft., 
which,  with  the  lake  as  a  reservoir,  furnishes  an  abundant  and 
unfailing  water-  power.  The  industrial  establishments  comprise 
reduction  works,  saw-mills  and  flour-mills,  one  of  the  latter 
being  the  largest  in  Canada.  It  is  the  distributing  point  for  the' 
gold  mines  of  the  district,  and  during  the  summer  months 
steamboat  conununication  is  maintained  on  the  lake.  There  \% 
important  sturgeon  fishing. 

KENOSHA,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Keiioeb«.  county, 
Wisconsin,  U.S-A.,  on  th?  S.W.  shore  of  Liike  Michigan,  35  m.S. 
of  Milwaukee  and  50  m.  N.  of  Chjc^o.  Pop.  (1900),  x  1,606, 
of  whom  3333  were  foreign-born;  (iQlo),  21,371.  It  is 
served  by  the  Chicago  &  North-Westem  railway,  by  inter- 
urban  electric  lines  connecting  with  Chicago  and  Milwaukee, 
and  by  ffeight  and  passenger  steamship  lines  on  Lake  Michigan. 
It  has  a  good  harbour  and  a  considerable  lake  commerce.  The 
dty  is  finely  situated  on  high  bluffs  above  the  lake,  and  is  widely 
known  for  its  healthiness.  At  Kenosha  is  the  Gilbert  M. 
Simmons  library,  with  io«300  volumes  in  xc^  Just  40uth 
of  the  dty  is  Kemper  Hall,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  school  for 
girls,  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  St  Mary,  opened  in 
1870  as  a  memorial  to  Jackson  Kemper  (1789- 1870),  the  first 
missionary  bishop  (183 5-1 859),  and  the  lint  bishop  of  Wis- 
consin (1854-1870)  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Among 
KtAosha's  manufactures  are  brass  and  IroA  beds  (the  Simmons 
Manulacturing  Co.),  mattresses,  typewriters,  leather  and  brass 
goods,  wagons,  and  automobiles— the  "  Rambler  "  autonoobile 
h^iskt  ntade  at  Kenosha  by  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  and  Co.  There 
is  an  extensive  sole-leather  tannery.  The  total  value  of  the 
factory  product  in  1905  was  $12,362,600,  the  dty  ranking  third 
in  pcodnct  value  among  the  dties  of  the  state.  Kenosha, 
originally  known  as  Southport,  was  settled  about  1832,  organized 
as  the  village  of  Southport  in  1842,  and  chartered  m  1850  as  a 
dty  under  its  present  name. 

KSmsn,  JOHN  FREDERICK  (x8i8*i872),  American 
artist,  was  bom  in  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  on  the  22nd  of  March 
x8x8.  After  studying  engraving  he  went  abroad,  took  up 
painting,  and  exhibited  at  the  R<^al  Academy,  London,  in 
1845.  In  1849  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  New  York,  and  in  1859  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  committee  to  superintend  the  decoration  of.  the  United 
Sutes  Capitol  nt  Washington,  D.C.  After  his  death  the  con- 
tents of  his  studio  realized  at  pubUc  auction  over  St  $0,000. 
He  painted  landscapes  more  or  less  in  the  aanncr  of  the  Hudson 
River  School. 

KQISINOTON.  a  western  metropolitan  borough  of  London, 
England,  bounded  N.&  by  Paddington,  and  the  dty  of  West* 
nain&ter,  S.E.  by  Chelsea.  S.W.  by  Fulham,  N.W.  by  Hammers- 
smith,  and  extending  N.  to  the  boundary  of  the  county  of 
Ltodon.  Pop.  (rooi),  176,628.  It  inchides  the  districts. of 
Kensal  Green  (partly)  in  the  north,  Notting  Hill  in  the  north- 
central  portion,  JBarl's  Court  in  the  south-west,  and  Rrompton 
io  the  south-east.  A  considerable  -but  indefinite  area  Adjoining 
Bxomptan  is:  commonly  called  •  Soutli  Kensington;  but  the 


area  known  as  West  Kensington  is  within  the  borough  ol 
Fulham. 

The  xume  appears  in  early  forms  as  CkttKsiittn  and  Kenesitune. 
Its  origin  is  ol»cure,  and  has  been  variously  connected  with  a 
Saxon  royal  residence  (King's  town),  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Chenesi,  and  the  word  caen,  meaning  woodi  from  the  forest 
which  originally  covered  the  district  and  was  still  traceable 
in  Tudor  times.  The  most  probable  derivation,  however,  finds 
in  the  xume  a  connection  with  the  Saxon  tribe  or  family  of 
Kensing^  The  history  of  the  manor  is  traceable  from  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  after  the  Conquest  it  was  hdd 
of  the  Bishop  of  Coutances  by  Aubrey  de  Vere.  Soon  after  this 
it  became  the  absolute  property  of  the  de  Veres,  who  were 
subsequently  created  Earls  of  Oxford.  The  place  of  the  manorial 
courts  is  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  modem  district  of  Earl's 
Court.  With  a  few  short  intervals  the  manor  continued  in  the 
direa  line  until  Tudor  times.  There  were  als.>  three  sub- 
manors,  one  given  by  tjie  first  Aubrey  de  Vere  early  in  the 
1 2th  century  to  the  Abjjot  of  Abingdon,  whence  the  present 
parish  church  is  called  St  Mary  Abbots;  while  in  another. 
Knotting  Barnes,  the  origin  o(  the  name  Notting  Hill  is  found. 

The  brilliant  period  of  history  for  which  Kensington  is  famous 
may  be  dated  from  the  settlement  of  the  Court  here  by  William 
IIL.  The  village,  as  it  was  then,  had  a  reputation  for  healthiness 
through  its  gravel  soil  and  pure  atmosphere.  A  mansion  stand- 
ing on  the  western  flank  <rf  the  present  Kensington  Gardens  had 
been  the  seat  of  Heneage  Finch,  Lord  Chancellor  and  afterwards 
Eftrl  of  Nottingham.  It  was  known  as  Nottingham  Hous^;  but 
when  bought  from  the  second  earl  by  William,  who  was  desirous 
of  avcMding  residence  in  London  as  he  suffered  from  asthma,  it 
became  known  as  Kensington  Palace.  The  extensive  additions 
and  alterations  made  by  Wren  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
King  resulted  in  a  severely  plain  edifice  of  brick;  the  oi;angery« 
added  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  is  a  better  example  of  the  same 
architect's  work.  In  the  palace  died  Mary,  WilU^im's  consort, 
William  himself,  Anne  and  George  II.|  whose  wife  Caroline  did 
much  to  beauti^  Kensington  Gardens,  and  formed  the  beautiful 
lakecalled  the  Serpentine  (1733).  Buta  higher  interest  attaches 
to  the  palace  as, the  birthplace  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1819;  and 
here  her  accession  was  annouiKed  to  her.  By  her  order, 
towards  the  dose  of  her  life,  the  palace  became  open  t9  the 
public 

Modem  influences,  one  of  the  most  marked  of  which,  is  the 
widespread  erection  of  vast  blocks  of  residential  flats,  have  swept 
away  much  that  was  reminiscent  of  the  historical  connexions 
of  the  "  old  court  suburb."  Kensington  Square,  however,  lying 
south  of  High  Street  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Mary  Abbots  cbnrch, 
still  preserves  some  of  its  picturesque  houses,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  formeriy  inhabited  by  those  attached  to  the  comt;,  it 
numbered  among  its  residents  Addison,  Talleyrand,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  and  Green  the  historian.  In  Young  Street,  opening  from 
the  Square,  Thad(eray  lived  for  many  years,  His  housc^ere, 
still  standing,  is  most  commonly  assodated  with  lus  work,  though 
he  Bt^)Qequently  moved  to  Onslow  Square  and  to  Palace  Green^ 
Another  link  with  the  past  is  found  in  Holland  Hotise,  hidden 
in  its  beautiful  park  north  of  Kensington  Road.  It  was  built 
by  Sir  Walter  Cope,  lord  of  the  manor,  in  1607,  and  obtained  its 
present  name  on  coming  into  the  possession  of  Henry  Rich,  earl 
of  Holland,  through  his  marriage  with  Cope's  daughter.  He 
extended  and  beautified  the  mansion.  General  Fairfax  and 
Genera]  Lambert  are  mentioned  as  occupants  after  his  death,  and 
later  the  property  was  let,  William  Ptnn  of  Pennsylvania  being 
among  those  who  leased  it.  Addison,  marrying  the.  widow  ot 
the  6lh  eari,  lived  here  until  his  death  in  17x9,  During  th« 
tenancy  of  Henry  Fox,  third  Lord  HoUand  (1773-'^ 840),  the 
'  bouse  gained  a  European  reputation  as  a  meetings-place  of  statest 
men  and  men  of  letters^  The  formal  gardens  of  Holland  House 
are  flndy  laid  out,  and  the  rooms  of  the  house  are  both  beauttful 
in  themselves  and  enriched  with  collections  of  pictures,  china 
and  tapestries.  Famous  houses  no  longer  standing  were  Camp« 
den  House,  in  the  district  north-west  of  the  parish  churchy 
formeriy  known  as  the  Gravd  Pits;  and  Gore  House.  00  the  site 
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of  the  present  Albert  Hall,  the  residence  of  WUKam  Wnherforce, 
and  later  of  the  countess  of  Blessington. 

The  parish  church  of  St  Mary  Abbots,  High  Street,  occupies 
an  ancient  site,  but  was  built  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  in  1869.  It  is  in  Decorated  style,  and  has  one  of  the  loftiest 
spires  in  England.  In  the  north  the  borough  Includes  the 
cemetery  of  Kensal  Green  (with  the  exception  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  portion,  which  is  in  the  borough  of  Hammersmith) ;  it 
was  opened  in  1838,  and  great  numbers  of  eminent  persons  are 
buried  here.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Victories  lies  dose  to  Kensington  Road,  and  in  Brompton  Road 
is  the  Oratory  of  St  Philip  Neri,  a  fine  building  with  richly 
decorated  interior,  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  musical  services, 
as  b  the  Carmelite  Church  in  Church  StreeL  St  Charles's  Roman 
Catholic  College  (for  boys),  near  the  north  end  of  Ladbroke 
Grove,  was  founded  by  Cardinal  Manning  in  1863;  the  buildings 
are  now  used  as  a  training  centre  for  Catholic  school  mistresses. 
Of  secular  institutions  the  principal  are  the  museums  in  South 
Kensington.  The  Victoria  and  Albert,  commonly  called  the 
South  Kensington,  Museum  contains  various  exhibits  divided 
into  sections,  and  includes  the  buildings  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science.  Close  by  is  the  Natural  History  Museum,  in  a  great 
building  by  Alfred  Waterhouse,  opened  as  a  branch  of  the 
British  Museum  in  1880.  Near  thb  stood  Cromwell  House, 
erroneously  considered  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  the  name  of  which  survives  in  the  adjacent  Cromwell 
Road.  In  Kensington  Gardens,  near  the  upper  end  of  Exhibi- 
tion Road,  which  separates  the  two  museums,  was  held  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  the  hall  of  which  is  preserved  as  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham.  The  greater  part  of  the  gardens,  however, 
with  the  Albert  Memorial,  erected  by  Queen  Victoria  in  memory 
of  Albert,  prince  consort,  the  Albert  Hall,  opposite  to  it,  one  of 
the  principal  concert-halls  in  London,  and  the  Imperial  Institute 
to  the  south,  are  actually  within  the  dty  of  Westminster,  though 
oomnKMily  connected  with  Kensington.  The  gardens  (27  s  acres) 
were  laid  out  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  have  always  been 
a  popular  and  fashionable  place  of  recreation.  Extensive 
grounds  at  EarTn  Court  are  open  from  time  to  time  for  various 
exhibitions.  Farther  notable  buildings  in;  Kensingtoh  are  the 
town-hall  and  free  library  in  High  Street,  which  b  also  much 
frequented  for  its  excellent  shops,  and  the  Brompton  Consump- 
tion Hospital,  Fulham  Road.  In  Holland  Park  Road  is  the 
house  of  Lord  Leighton  (d.  1896),  given  10  the  nation,  and  open, 
with  its  art  collection,  to  the  public 

Kensington  a  a  suffragan  bishopric  in  the  diocese  of  London. 
The  parliamentary  borough  of  Kensington  has  north  and  south 
divisions,  each  returning  one  member.  The  borough  council 
consists  of  a  mayor,  10  aldermen  and  60  cowiclUors.  Aita, 
aiQi'i  acres. 

KENT,  EARLS  hWD  DUKES  OF.  The  first  holder  of  the 
English  earldom  of  Kent  was  probably  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux, 
and  the  second  a  certain  William  de  Vpres  (d.  1162),  both  of 
whom  were  deprived  of  the  dignity.  The  regent  Hubett  de 
Burgh  obtained  this  honour  In  1227,  and  in  1321  it  was  granted 
to  Edmund  Planugenet,  the  youngest  brother  of  Edward  II. 
Edmund  (1301-1330),  who  was  born  at  Woodstock  on  the  5th 
of  Augtist  1301,  received  many  marks  of  favour  from  his  brother 
the  king,  whom  he  steadily  supported  until  the  last  act  in 
Edward's  life  opened  in  1326.  He  fought  in  Scotland  and  then 
in  France,  and  was  a  member  of  the  council  when  Edward  HI. 
became  king  in  1337.  Soon  at  variance  with  Qoecn  Isabella  and 
her  lover,  Roger  Mortimer,  Edmund  was  involved  in  a  conspiracy' 
to  restore  Edward  II.,  who  he  was  led  to  beUbve  was  still  alive; 
he  was  arrested,  and  beheaded  on  the  x^th  of  March  r33o. 
Although  he  had  been  condemned  as  a  trakor  Ins  elder  son 
Edmund  (c.  13 27-1333)  was  recognized  as  earl  of  Kent,  the  title 
passing  on  his  death  to  his  brother  John  (c.  1330-1352). 

After  John's  childless  death  the  earldom  appears  to  have  been 
held  by  his  sister  Joan,  "  the  fair  maid  of  Kent,"  and  in  1360 
Joan's  husband.  Sir  Thomas  de  Holand,  or  Holland,  was  sum- 
moned to  pariiament  as  eari  of  Kent.  Holand,  who  was  a  soldier 
o<  some  repute,  died  in  Normandy  on  the  sStli  ol  December 


1360,  and  his  widow  married  Edward  the  BlackTrince.  by  wbott 
she  was  the  mother  of  Richard  II.  The  next  earl  was  HoUnd't 
eldest  son  Thomas  (1350-1397)1  vho  was  marshal  of  F.ngland 
from  1380  to  1385,  and  was  in  high  favour  with  his  half-brother, 
Richard  II.  The  3rd  eari  of  Kent  of  the  Holand  family  was  his 
son  Thomas  (1374-1400).  In  September  1397,  a  few  months 
after  becoming  earl  of  Kent,  Thomas  was  made  duke  of  Surrey 
as  a  reward  for  assisting  Richard  II.  against  the  lords  appeDant; 
but  he.  was  degraded  from  his  dukedom  in  1399,  and  was 
beheaded  in  January  of  the  following  year  for  conspiring  against 
Henry  IV.  However,  hb  brother  Edmund  (1384-140S)  was 
allowed  to  succeed  to  the  earldom,  which  became  extinct  on  hb 
death  in  Brittany  in  September  1408.  

In  the  same  century  the  title  was  revived  in  favour  of  William, 
a  younger  son  of  Ralph  Neville,  ist  earl  of  Westmorland,  and 
through  hb  mother  Joan  Beaufort  a  grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster.  William  (c.  1405-1463) ,  who  hdd  the  barony 
of  Fauconberg  in  right  of  hb  wife,  Joan,  gained  fame  during  the 
wars  in  France  and  fought  for  the  Yorkbts  during  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses.  Hb  prowess  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  victory  of  Edward  IV.  at  Towton  in  March  1461,  and  soon 
after  this  event  he  was  created  earl  of  Kent  and  admiral  of 
England.  He  died  in  January  1463,  and,  as  hb  only  legitimate 
issue  were  three  daughters,  the  title  of  eari  of  Kent  again  became 
extinct.  Neville's  natural  son  Thomas, "  the  bastard  of  Faucon- 
berg "  (d.  147 1),  was  a  follower  of  Warwick,  the  "  Kingmaker." 

The  long  connexion  of  the  family  of  Grey  with  thb  title  began 
in  1465,  when  Edihund,  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin,  was  created  cad 
of  Kent.  Edmund  (c.  1420-1489)  was  the  ddest  son  of  Sir  John 
Grey,  while  hb  mother,  Constance,  was  a  daughter  of  John 
Holand,  duke  of  Exeter.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  Grey  fought  for  Henry  VI.;  but  by  deserting  the 
Lancastrians  during  the  battle  of  Northampton  in  1460  be  9a ve 
the  victory  to  the  Yorkbts.  He  was  treasurer  of  Ens^and  and 
held  other  high  offi^s  under  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.  Hb 
son  and  successor,  George,  and  earl  of  Kent  {e*  1455-1 503),  also 
a  soldier,  married  Anne  Woodville,  a  sister  of  Edward  IV.*s 
queen,  Elizabeth,  and  was  succeeded  by  hb  son  Richard  (1481- 
1524).  After  Richard's  death  without  issue,  his  half-brother  and 
heir,  Henry  (c.  1495-1562),  did  not  assume  the  title  of  earl  of 
Kent  on  account  of  hb  poverty,  but  in  1572  Henry's  grandson 
Reginald  (d.  1573),  who  had  been  member  of  parliament  for 
Weymouth,  was  recognized  as  earl;  he  was  followed  by  hb 
brother  Henry  (i  54 1-161 5),  and  then  by  anotber  brother,  Charles 
(c.  1545-1623).  Charles's  son,  Henry,  the  8th  eari  (c.  1583- 
1639).  married  Eli^beth  ( 1 581^1651),  daughter  of  Gilbert  Talbot, 
7th  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Thb  lady,  who  was  an  authoress, 
took  for  her  second  husband  the  jurist  John  Selden.  Henry 
died  without  children  in  November  1639,  when  the  earldom  of 
Kent,  separated  from  the  barony  of  Ruthin,  passed  to  hb  oousia 
Anthony  (1557-1643),  n  dergyman,  who  was  succeeded  by  fab 
son  Henry  (1594-1651),  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin.  Henry  had  been 
a  membef  of  parliament  from  1640  to  1643,  and  as  a  supporter 
of  the  popular  party  was  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  uniH  its 
abolition.  The  nth  earl  was  hb  son  Anthony  (1645-1702), 
whose  son  Henry  became  i2th  eari  In  August  1702,  lord  chamber- 
lahi  of  the  royal  household  from  1704  to  17x0,  and  in  1706  was 
created  eari  of  Harold  and  marquess  of  Kent^  becoming  dnke  of 
Kent  four  years  later.  AH  hb  sons  predeceased  their  father,  and 
when  the  duke  died  in  June  x  740,  hb  titles  of  eari,  maniuesa  mx>d 
duke  of  Kent  became  extinct. 

In  tV99  Edward  Augustus,  fourth  son  of  George  III.,  was 
created  duke  of  Kent  and  Sirath^m  by  his  father.  Bom  00 
the  2nd  of  November  1767,  Edward  served  in  the  British  amy 
in  North  America  and  dscwhere,  becoming  a  field  marshal  in 
1805.  To  quote  Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  Kent,  a  stem  disdplm- 
arian,  "  was  ufip<^ular  among  hb  troops;  and  the  storm  which 
w^s  created  by  hb  well-inientioned  effort  at  Gibraltar  to  check 
the  licentiousness  and  drunkenness  of  the  garrison  oenpelled 
him  finally  to  retire  from  the  goveriMMship  of  thb  colony.** 
Owing  to  pecuniary  difficulties  his  later  years  were  maiiUy  passed 
OB  the  cnntlneat  of  Europe.    He  died  at  Sidmoiith  on  the  sjrd 
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«f  Jtimaxy  tSaa  In  1818  tlie  dake  raanied  Maiia  Louiw 
Victoria  (1786-1861),  widow  of  Emich  Charies,  prince  of  Ldn- 
ingen  (d.  18x4).  ud  nster  of  Leopold  I.,  king  of  the  Belgians; 
and  Jus  only  child  was  Queen  Victoria  (g.v.). 

KBNT,  JAMBS  (1763-1847),  American  jurist*  was  born  at 
Philippi  in  New  York  State  on  the  jxst  of  July  1763.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1781,  and  began  to  piactise  law  at 
Pougbkeepsie,  in  1785  as  an  attorney,  and  in  1787  at  the  bar. 
In  179X  and  X79»-^  Kent  was  a  representative  of  Dutchess 
povniy  in  the  state  Assembly.  In  1793  he  removed  to  New  York, 
where  Governor  Jay,  to  whom  the  young  lawyer's  Federalist  sym- 
pathies were  a  strong  recommendation,  appointed  him  a  master 
in  chancery  for  the  dty.  He  was  professor  of  law  in  Columbia 
Collegeini793-98andagain8ervedintheA9semblyini796-97.  In 
1797  he  became  recorder  of  New  York,  in  1798  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state,  in  1804  chief  justice,  and  in  1814 
chanttUor  of  New  York.  In  i8aa  he  became  a  member  of  the 
ConvenUon  to  revise  the  state  constitution.  Next  year,  Ch^- 
ccllor  Kent  resigned  his  office  and  was  re-elected  to  his  former 
chair.  Out  of  the  lectures  he  now  delivered  grew  the  Com- 
mmtarits  on  American  Law  (4  vols.,  1826-1830),  which  by  their 
learning,  range  and  lucidity  of  style  won  for  him  a  hi^  and 
permanent  place  in  the  estimation  of  both  £ngUsh  and  American 
jurists.  Kent  roidered  most  essential  service  to  American 
jurisprudence  while  serving  as  chancellor.  Chancery  law  had 
been  very  unpopular  during  the  colonial  period,  and  had  received 
little  development,  and  no  decisions  had  been  published.  His 
judgmoits  of  this  dass  (see  Johnson's  Chanctry  Reports,  7  vols., 
t8i6-i8a4)  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics,  and  are  so  thoroughly 
considered  and  developed  as  unquestionably  to  form  the  basis 
of  American  equity  jurisprudence.  Kent  was  a  man  of  great 
purity  of  character  and  of  singuUr  simplicity  and  guilelessness. 
He  died  in  New  York  on  the  i  ath  of  December  1847- 

To  Kent  we  owe  several  other  works  (indudiiiff  a  Commenlary  on 


Inlemaiiomal  Lav)  of  less  imporunce  than  the  Commenlaries.  See 
J.  Duer's  Discourse  on  the  Life,  Character  and  Public  Services  of  James 
Kent  (1848) ;  The  National  Portrait  Cailery  of  Distinguished  A  mericans, 


▼d.  11.  (1852);  W.  Kent.  Memoirs  and  Lttten  of  CUancettor  Kent 
(Boston,  1898). 

KENT,  WILUAM  (x68s-x748),  English  "painter,  architect, 
and  the  lather  of  modem  gardening*"  as  Horace  Walpole  in 
his  Anecdotes  of  Painting  docribes  him,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire 
in  1685.  Apprenticed  to  a  coach-paipter,  his  ambition  soon  led 
him  to  London,  where  he  began  life  as  a  portrait  and  historical 
painter.  He  found  patrons,  who  sent  him  in  1 710  to  study  in 
Italy;  and  at  Rome  be  made  other  friends,  among  them  Lord 
BurUngton,  with  whom  he  returned  to  England  in  1719.  Under 
that  nobleman's  roof  Kent  chiefly  resided  till  his  death  on  the 
X2th  of  April  1748— obtaining  abundant  commissions  in  aU 
department!  of  his  art,  as  well  as  various  court  appointments 
which  brought  him  an  income  of  £600  a  year.  Walpole  says 
that  Kent  was  bdow  medioaity  in  painting.  He  had  some  little 
taste  and  skill  in  architecture,  of  which  Holkham  palace  is 
perhaps  the  most  favourable  example.  The  mediocre  sutue  of 
Shakespeare  in  Westminster  Abbey  suffidently  stamps  his 
powers  as  a  sctdptor.  His  merit  in  landscape  gardening  is  greater. 
In  Waipole's  language,  Kent  "  was  painter  enough  to  taste  the 
charms  of  landscape,  bold  and  opinionative  enough  to  dare  and 
to  dicute,  and  bom  with  a  genius  to  strike  out  a  great  system 
from  the  twilight  of  imperfect  essays."  In  short,  he  was  the  first 
in  Engl^  ^mleningto  vindicate  the  luitural  against  the  artifidaL 
Banishing  all  the  dipped  monstrosities  of  the  topiary  art  in  yew, 
box  or  holly,  rdeasing  the  streams  from  the  conventional  canal 
and  marble  basin,  and  rejecting  the  nuihematical  symmetry 
of  ground  plan  then  in  vogue  for  gardens,  Kent  endeavoured  to 
hnilale  the  variety  of  nature,  with  due  regard  to  the  prindplcs 
of  light  and  shade  and  perspective.  Sometimes  he  carried  his 
imitation  too  far,  as  when  he  planted  dead  trees  in  Kensington 
gardi^ns  to  give  a  greater  air  of  truth  to  the  scene,  though  he 
himself  was  one  of  the  first  to  detect  the  folly  of  such  an  extreme. 
Kent's  plans  were  designed  rather  with  a  view  to  immediate 
effect  over  a  comparatively  small  area  than  with  regard  to  any 
broader  or  subsequent  results. 


KBMT,  one  «r  the  kingdoms  of  An^o-Saxon  Britain,  the 
dimensions  of  which  seem  to  have  corresponded  with  those  of 
the  present  county  (sec  bdow).  According  to  tradition  it  was 
the  first  part  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  invaders,  its  founders, 
Hengest  and  Horsa^  having  been  employed  by  the  British  king 
Vortigero  against  the  Picts  and  Soots.  Their  landing,  according 
to  English  tradition,  took  place  between  450-455,  though  in 
the  Welsh  accounts  the  Saxons  are  said  to  have  arrived  in  428 
(cf.  HisLBritt.66),  AccoT6lnzioTheAngloSaxonChronick,\fhkh 
probably  used  some  lost  list  of  Kentish  kings,  Hengest  reigned 
455-488,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aesc  (Oisc),  who  reigned 
till  513;  but  little  value  can  be  attached  to  these  dates.  I>ocu- 
mcntary  history  begins  with  Aethdberht,  the  great-grandson 
of  Aesc,  who  reigned  probably  560-616.  He  married  Berhta, 
daughter  of  the  Prankish  king  Haribert,  or  Charibert,  an  event 
which  no  doubt  was  partly  responsible  for  the  success  tA  the 
mission  of  Augustine,  who  landed  in  597.  Aetheiberht  was  at 
this  time  supreme  over  all  the  English  kings  south  of  the  Humber. 
On  his  death  in  6x6  be  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Eadbald,  who 
renounced  Christianity  and  married  his  stepmother,  but  was 
shortly  afterwards  converted  by  Laurentius,  the  successor  of 
Augustine.  Eadbald  was  succeeded  in  640  by  his  son  Ercon- 
berht,  who  enforced  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  throughout 
his  kingdom,  and  was  succeeded  in  664  by  his  son  Ecgbert,  the 
latter  again  by  his  brother  Hlothhere  in  673.  The  early  part  of 
Hlothhere's  rdgn  was  disturbed  by  an  invasion  of  Aethdred  of 
Merda.  He  issued  a  code  of  laws,  which  is  still  extant,  together 
with  his  nephew  Eadric,  the  son  of  Ecgbert,  but  in  685  a  quarrd 
broke  out  between  them  in  which  Eadric  called  in  the  South 
Saxons.  Hlothhere  died  of  his  wounds,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Eadric,  who,  however,  reigned  under  two  years. 

The  death  of  Eadric  was  followed  by  a  disturbed  period,  in 
which  Kent  was  under  kings  whom  Bede  calls  "  dubii  vd  extcmL** 
An  unsuccessful  attempt  at  conquest  seems  to  have  been  made 
by  the  West  Saxons,  one  of  whose  princes,  Mul,  brother  of  Cead- 
walla,  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  687.  There  is  some  evidence 
for  a  successful  invasion  by  the  East  Saxon  king  Sigehexe  during 
the  same  y^.  A  king  named  Oswine,  who  apparently  bdonged 
to  the  native  dynasty,  seems  to  have  obtaincMl  part  of  the  king- 
dom in  688.  The  other  part  came  in  689  into  the  hands  of 
Swefheard,  probably  a  son  of  the  East  Saxon  king  Sebbe. 
Wihtred,.a  son  of  Ecgbert,  succeeded  Oswine  about  690,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  whole  kin^^om  before  694.  From 
him  also  we  have  a  code  of  laws.  At  Wihued's  death  in  725  the 
kingdom  was  divided  between  his  sons  Aetheiberht,  Eadberht 
and  Alric,  the  last  of  whom  appears  to  have  died  soon  afterwards. 
Aethdberht  reigned  till  76a;  Eadberht,  according  to  tht  Chroniclo, 
died  in  748,  but  some  doubtful  charters  speak  of  him  as  aUve  in 
76X-763.  Eadberht  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Eardwulf,  and  he 
again  by  Eanmund,  while  Aetheiberht  was  succeeded  by  a  king 
named  Sigered.  From  764-779  we  find  a  king  named  Ecgbert, 
who  in  the  eariy  part  of  bis  rdgn  had  a  colleague  named  Hea< 
bcrht.  At  this  period  Kentish  histoiy  is  very  obscure.  Another 
king  named  Acthdbeiht  appears  in  78X,  and  a  king  Ealhmund 
in  784,  but  there  is  some  reason  for  suspecting  that  OfU  aimexed 
Kent  about  this  time.  On  his  death  (796)  Eadberht  Praen  made 
himsdf  king,  but  In  798  be  was  defeated  and  captured  by  D>en- 
wulf,  who  marie  his  own  brother  Cuthred  king  in  his  place.  On 
Cuthred*s  death  in  807  Coenwulf  seems  to  have  kept  Kent  in  his 
own  possession.  His  successors  Ceolwulf  and  Beomwulf  like* 
wise  appear  to  have  hdd  Kent*  but  in  825  we  hear  of  a  king 
Baldred  who  was  expelled  by  Ecgbert  king  of  Wessex.  Under 
the  West  Saxon  dynasty  Kent,  together  with  Essex,  Sussex  and 
Stxrxcy,  was  sometimes  given  as  a  dependent  kingdom  to  one 
of  the  royal  family.  During  Ecgbert 's  rdgn  it  was  entrusted  to 
his  ion  Aethdwulf ,  on  whose  accession  to  the  throne  of  Wessex, 
in  839,  it  was  given  to  Aethebtan,  probably  his  son,  who  lived 
at  least  till  851.  From  855  to  860  it  was  governed  by  Aethd- 
berht son  of  Aethdwulf.  During  the  last  years  of  Alfred's  rdgn 
it  seems  to  have  been  entrusted  by  him  to  his  son  Edward. 
Throughout  the  9th  century  we  hear  also  of  two  earls,  whose 
spheres  of  authority  may  ba3f!I..C9P^><>lded,tQJLhos$  of  the  two 
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kings  whom  we  find  in  tht  8th  century.  The  last  carls'  of 
whom  we  have  any  record  were  ihe  two  brothers  Sigehelm  and 
Si^ewulf,  who  fell  at  the  Holm  in  905  when  the  Kentish 
«rmy  was  cut  off  by  the  Danes,  on  Edward  the  Eider's  return 
from  his  expedition  into  East  AngliA.  At  a  later  period  Kent 
appears  to  have  been  held,  together  with  Sussex,  by  a  single 
earl. 

The  internal  organization  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  peculiar.  Besides  the  division  into  West  Kent  and 
East  K«nt,  which  probably  corresponds  with  the  kingdoms  of  the 
8th  century,  we  find  a  number  of  lathes,  apparently  administrative 
districts  under  reeves,  atuched  to  royal  villages.  In  East  Kent 
there  were  four  of  these,  namely.  Canterbury,  Eastry,  Wye  and 
Lymne.  v^hi'-h  r-n  N»  rr^rrd  back  to  the  <>th  century  or  earlier. 
In  the  IV  :  rjf  [ftp.  bihc:6  in  West  Kent,  iho-*.  of 

S«it{on  ai.j  .\j-~- 

The  so^Jil  m^dtuLiiivn  oi  ihe  Kentish  lution  was  whr '  tnt 

from  thai  of  Mcrcia  and  Wcsscs,.     Imt4£ad  cf  Iwq  "  n.  1  scs 

we  find  only  one,  cjlktl  at  first  rorltund,  Utcf  as  in  \\'>  th- 

cund.  AR-iiii  below  the  ordinaiy  fnwman  we  find  thrtc  vii retries 
of  persons  calk^  lutUiu  prabably  frMditurn.  to  whom  ne  have  noi  Wmg 
analo0QUi  tn  the  other  kinrBdanui*  Moreover  ih*  wtri^tld  of  the 
ceorl.  or  ordirLiry  fna:ma,n*  vs.^  two  or  fhrT:^  tiftie*  as  grcjt  as  ttiat 
of  the  same  class  in  Wc5»*ca  and  Mcrcia,  nnid  the  i^rae  dilli^rcnce  of 
treatmcni  is  found  in  all  the  compcn^atmn*  3ri4  finL-s  rebtlnij  to 
ihcmi.  It  i*  not  unlikvly  that  the  peculiarities  ut  Kpniij-h  €Ur*oai 
observat^e  In  later  tifiiH,  »pcctal1iy  wkh  rcfeiifrvce  lu  iht  ti-r ujre 
of  land,  art:  cnnnectcd  miU  theie  diaratrterijiLicji^  An  lenplirKii  iou 
is  probai.ly  to  be  obtained  from  a  state mtnt  of  Bcdt — -ihai  the 
settlers  in  Kent  b^lonijed  To  a  different  natioruility  frum  tho»  who 
founded  tht  othtr  kin|f;^dom»,  namely  thcr  ]utc«  (^^vj 


See  Bede,  linioftat  e€iifitajt\aM,  edited  by  C-  l^lummcr  (n\f.prd, 

1896) :  rixLt  ofiHr  Saxon  Ckfsnifk-K  cdtfcd  by  J  F-itli.'  an.J  C  Pin  isn  icr 
Pxford,  Ifl<j|j-t899);  W.  de  G.  UirHi,  r*ir/iJi3/i!Jiijn  Snx^^hi.  urn 
(London,  !  885-1  S^ijh  B.  SL'ebobmi,  Trthol  imtom  in  A^sip-S-on 
Law  (London,  looaj:  H,  M*  C!iadwiclc»  Sindtes  mi  A*icUi-S>:  cou 
InstiUtliotrs  tCjimbridup,  1905)  ^  and  T-  W*  Sliofe,  Orifin  0/ ike  A  n  lo- 

KENT,  a  south-eastern  county  of  England,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Thames  estuary,  E.  and  S.E.  by  the  English  Channel,  S.W.  by 
Sussex,  and  W.  by  Surrey.  In  the  north-wcst  the  administrative 
county  of  London  encroaches  upon  the  ancient  county  of  Kent, 
the  area  of  which  Is  1554-7  sq.  m.  The  county  ia^joughly  tri- 
angular  in  form,  London  lying  at  the  apex  of  the  western  angle, 
the  North  Foreland  at  that  of  the  eastern  and  Dungeness  at  that 
^f  the  southern.  The  county  is  divided  centrally,  from  west  to 
east,  by  the  wdl-markcd  range  of  hills  known  as  the  North 
Downs,  entering  Kent  from  Surrey.  In  the  west  above  WeStcr* 
ham  these  hills  exceed  800  ft.;  to  the  east  the  height  is  much 
less,  but  even  in  Kent  (for  in  Surrey  they  are  higher)  the  Nort& 
Downs  form  a  more  striking  physical  feature  than  their  height 
.would  indicate.  They  are  intersected,  especially  on  the  north, 
by  many  deep  valleys,  well  wooded.  At  three  points  such  valleys 
cut  completely  through  the  main  line  of  tho  hills.  In  the  west 
the  Darent,  flowing  north  to  the  Thames  bek)w  Dartford,  pierces 
the  hillk  north  of  Sevenoaks,  but  its  waten  are  cbUecied  chiefly 
from  a  subsidiary  ridge  of  the  Downs  ninning  parallel  to  the  main 
line  and  south  of  it,  and  known  as  the  Ra^one  Ridge,  tnm 
600  to  800  ft.  in  heigfht.  The  Medway,  however,  cuu  through 
the  entire  hill  system,  rising  in  the  Forest  Ridges  of  Sussex, 
Ikrning  N.E.  and  E.  past  Tonbridge,  collecting  feeders  frotn  south 
and  east  (the  Teise,  Beult  and  others)  near  Yaldiog,  and  thea 
flowing  N.E.  and  N.  through  the  hills,  past  Maidstonei  joining 
the  Thames  at  its  mouth  through  a  broad  estuary.  The  rich 
lowlands,  between  the  Downs  and  the  Forest  Ridges  to  the  south 
(which  themselves  extend  into  Kent),  watered  by  the  upper 
Medway  and  its  feeders,  are  called  the  Vale  of  Kent,  and  fall 
within  the  district  well  known  under  the  nahie  of  the  Wealds 
The  easternmost  penetration  of  the  Downs  is  that  effected  by  the 
St  our  (Great  Stour)  which  rises  on  their  southern  face^  flows  S.E. 
to  Asfaford,  where  it  receives  the  East  Stour,  thbn  tutns  N.Ew 
post  Wye.  and  Canterbury,  to  meander  through  the  lowlands 
representing  the  former  channel  which  isolated  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
from  the  mainland.  The  channel  was  called  the  Wantsume,  and 
its  extent  may  be  gathered  ftooi  the  position  of  the  village  of 
Fordwich  near  Canterbury,  which  had  formerly  a  tidal  harbour, 
and  is  3  member  of  the  Cinque  Port  of  Sandwich.    The  little 


Stour  joins  the  Great  Stottr  in  these  lowlands  from  a  deep  vale 
among  the  Downs. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  boundary  line  of  Kent  is  formed  by 
tidal  water.  The  estuary  of  the  Thames  may  be  said  to  stretch 
from  London  Bridge  to  Sheemess  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey.  which 
is  divided  from  the  mainland  by  the  narrow  channel  (bridged  at 
Queensbridgc)  of  the  Swale.  Sheemess  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Medway,  a  narrow  branch  of  which  cuts  off  a  tongue  of  land 
termed  the  Isle  of  Grain  lying  opposite  Sheerncss.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  TJiamcs  tht  coast  is  generally  low  and  marshy, 
eihbankments  being  in  several  places  necessary  to  prevent 
inundation.  At  a  few  points,  however,  as  at  Gravesend,  spun 
of  the  North  Downs  descend  directly  upon  the  shore.  In  the 
estuary  of  the  Medway  there  are  a  number  of  low  marshy  islands, 
but  Sheppey  presents  to  the  sea  a  range  of  slight  cliffs  from  80 
to  <y>  ft.  in  height^  The  marshes  extend  along  the  Swale  to 
Whitstable,  whence  stretches  a  low  line  of  clay  and  sandstone 
cliffs  towards  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  when  they  become  lofty  and 
grand,  extending  round  the  Foreland  southward  to  Fcgwdl  Bay 
The  coast  from  Sheppey  round  to  the  South  Foreland  is  skirted 
by  numerous  flats  and  sands,  the  most  extensive  of  which  are 
the  Goodwin  Sands  off  DcaL  Froih  PegwcU  Bay  south  to  a 
point  near  Deal  the  coast  is  flat,  and  the  drained  marshes  or  levds 
of  the  lower  Stour  extend  to  the  west;  but  thence  the  coast  rises 
again  Into  chalk  cliffs,  the  eastward  termination  of  the  North 
Downs,  the  famous  white  diffs  which  form  the  nearest  point  of 
England  to  continental  Europe,  overiooking  the  Strait  of  Dover. 
These  clifPs  continue  round  the  South  Foreland  to  Folkestone, 
where  they  fall  away,  and  are  succeeded  west  of  Sandgate  by  a 
flat  shingly  shore.  To  the  south  of  Hythe  this  shore  borders 
the  wide  expanse  of  Romney  Marsh,  which,  immediately  west 
of  Hythe,  is  overiooked  by  a  line  of  abrupt  hills,  but  for  the  rest 
is  divided  on  the  north  from  the  drainage  system  of  the  Stour 
only  by  a  slight  uplift.  The  marsh,  drained  by  many  channels, 
seldom  rises  over  a  dozen  feet  above  sea-level.  At  its  south- 
eastern extremity,  and  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  county,  is 
the  shingly  promontory  of  Dungeness.  Within  historic  times 
much  of  this  marsh  was  covered  by  the  sea,  and  the  valley  of  the 
river  Roth<»r,  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  of  Kent  with 
Sussex,  entering  the  sea  at  Rye  harbour,  was  represented  by  a 
tidal  estuary  for  a  considerable  distance  inland. 

Gcelafy. — The  no^th^r[^  ,  ■  l  j'  :  j  coLiniy  lies  on  titc  sAuttiem 
rim  Df  (he  Lonejon  baiin;  hi^r*:  the  bed*  «rt  dippiine  nort!iw2kn)mi 
The  Kjjihefn  part  of  the  couitty  is  occupied  by  4  cjofliuu  e*  the 
Wu:i1ditn  aritJcUne.    The  L*ji»J*jn  Clay  txt*ip\&  the  tunsiwr  oi  Ltnd 


an  I  .3.  dkitrici  about  fi-  m.  wide  fitri^tchin^  touthmifds  ffdim  W|)^> 
st'ible  to  Canr<Tbufy ,  and  ej^Rndiii^  e^twai^]^  to  ihe  Ule  of  Thafirf- 
It  re^ippears  at  Pcgwell  Oav,  ^ii4  m  the  ndghbourhco^l  of  UindiKi 
it  rlsfs  abo^'c  the  pU^tic  cUy  mia  the  elevjiiion  g(  &hoaicr'»  Ht.11, 
vrhh  0  heiKht  of  abovi  450  ft.  and  a  number  of  tmatler  cmineinrcs> 
The  thkkneiMi  of  the  fonnatlon  nr,ir  London  it»  ^bout  ^tjoU^t  iiiid  at 
Sheppey  ti  fraches  4io  ft.  At  Sheppey  it  i*  rich  in  varMM**  kinds 
of  fiT-ssti  fish  and  shells.  The  obavc  clay*  which  netfl;^  thirty  ofi 
ch  "  ■  i.i'ie*  the  rfrmaimier  oi  tlie  vimAty  ol  iht  !"■ 
ae  i  i=  it  it  brgken  ihr&Mgh  bv  culffc^pt  of  '  \ 

sO  ii.iLei  run  north wiinji  to  the  tianti:s  of  1.! 

L<n'.  M  i  L  rtjAricfli  are  rrpresenied  by  three  dSEFufem  furrn.ii;  ».ir»s  ri^i .»  n" 
as  ih^  ThuiiH  ted&,  ihe  WooLifc'tfn  acid  Rc^trtg  bcdii,  and  tbe  Old- 
havi.fi  and  Qla^khuiLih  btdi.    The  ThAcwt  bed*  re«LLn£  on  cbatk. 


lorHii  a  narraw  ouicrofn  rising  into  cILITs  at  Pesw<;U  Bay  »nd  Reeul*?cr,j 
and  consijit  (t )  of  a  con^tpntljaie  brid  of  clayey  gre^niih  saiKl,  wrWoni' 
more  tlun  $  ft^  in  thi^rltnea^;  (?)  of  a  thin  and  loearbed  enmpcaed  of- 


altt.Tnationa  of  brown  ckty  and  loam;  (j)  of  a  bed  of  fine  Ihthx  Inj^ 
sand,  which  in  Vieat.  Kerti  auaiiu  a  ibkktie^  of  more  than  bo  fir 
(4)  mS'  bluish  grey  ^andy  mart  c(?nialniTiiK  fosi(l5,  and  alnio^^t  entirely 
coTi fined  cocf^t  Kent,  thetl'iickties^of  the  formation  bting  rnriTv  than 
60  f t . ;  and  (?)  cf  fim.'  ligiht  f  rey  «and  rj  m  etjuat  ttiickneMk,  al*t5  'fci^wt- 
tfefotii.  The  middle  series  of  the  Lower  Tertiarirt,  knowrta*  the  WtP.'t" 
wir.  h  and  Reading  bcd»,  re&ts  ciLhcx  on  tht  TbirnLt  bujtla  or  qq  iizltam^ 
and  coFitlsts  ch  icily  of  irregular  aherTTai.ions  of  clay  and  sand  iJC 
very  various  colours,  the  former  often  cgntainsngcttuarinc  and  oy*tCT* 
flhellt  and  the  latter  flint  pebbles.  The  Ihkkneufil  the  fOfmaiicwi 
vane«  from  15  to  fto  ft.*  but  mast  dsfnmtjnly  it  i>  frota  35  to  40  ft^, 
Th*  hi#heMC  atui  moat  local  seriiy  of  the'  Lo^^er  Ttritiiii'*  is  ths 
OIJh:ivcn  Jiiil  'nLii;h]ie;.;Lt!i  lic-tE^  Tvuig  btrtHftx-T.-n  thf  l.'»fir!fijr  Cfav  aP'-X 


LcljljL,  Jloiii  *■_!  to  JO  it,    .nit  I. 


are  best  seen  at  Oldhaven  and  Blackheatb.    To  (heaoutb  the  Loodoa 
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basin  W  «ucc»d£^  by  the  North  Downif^i  an  «(evated  ridge  of  country 
consi^Jitng:  of  an  outcrop  of  chaitt  which  extendi  frorn  Wesicrham  io 
Folkeaiune  *iih  an  imDij^uEar  hn^drh  pvncralty  of  3  to  6  mik'*,  but 
expaitdtnf  toiwtfirly  12  mUtn  at  D^rtforrJ  ind  CmvcML^nd  aikd  nUo  to 
iht  o^rtli  cf  Folliicttone  Alier  dtppriaiF below  the  London  Clay  at 
Canterbwiy,  it  stTidj  ont  an  outcrop  umich  forms  ibe  urtMt^r  part 
of  Thanrt  BcTpw  ihc  ch.ilk  1*  a  thin  crop  of  Upper  GpwnAand 
betw^n  Ot  foffj  and  Weikrhani^  To  the  totnh  of  thi?  Down$  1  hi;  re 
19  a  narroiv  v^lk'y  JfiirmtfJ  by  the  Gauttt  a  fowlife/otis  blue  cby. 
This  M  succurdf d  by  ait  autciopof  the  Ldi*«"  GrecnwLnd — mcloiiiniE 
the  Folkestone,  S.inJ|^4iic  and  llythe  ticds  with  the  thin  Aihcrfidd 
Chy  at  t  he  basc^which  cjiit?n.d*  acros^s  the  cou ntiy  from  west  ia  ca»t 
with  a  breadth  of  From  2  to  7  rcir^  an<l  risci!!  into  ihc  pjf lunr^uc 
rfevatiofw  v(  the  K^^tone  hllla.  The  rtmatns  ot  Ij^van^sn  occor 
in  the  Hj'thc  bcdlL  The  vglleyi  whicb  cKtt'nds  ham  tht  borders  ot 
Sussex  to  Hythe.  U  occtipkrc!  thiclly  by  the  VW^Id  ctays,  whkh  con- 
tain a  cfin^kferahlf  ^l|ltnw^^  of  maJ*ne  and  freshwater  (msili*  Along 
the  borders  nf  Sn^i;*?^  there  ii  a  narrnw  ^r'tp  trf  country-  ronsi^ting 
of  picturi^M)ue  wnily  hlllst  fortitp4  by  the  H^ttingn  Wds*  wh£p=e 
Kieh^t  eicva^tion  ia  nesrly  4«»  li-  arwi  the  smith-west  oorfjw  of  the 
county  ii  Qccu|iied  hy  Uomncy  fti^rshn  which  within  a  coirfwraii  ivtly 
recent  period  has  bcrn  rrrovcrcd  from  the  »ea,  Valky  ^r^ivtTs 
border  the  Thames,  iitd  Diri&toctne  m;^mm,i]ia  have  lieun  foiind 
in  fi^isurei  m  th«^  Hythc  btjds  at  t^htham,  wlHrrpnrtcipnt  stone  implf- 
¥D£nt»  art  contm<ia.  Remains  of  CTag  di-]io»it>  Jie  in  pipc^  in  the 
chalk.iusir  LenhAin.  Coal-ine^AU  rta.  as  MriU  bo  «Qcn,  K&vc  iiccii  foti  nd 
near  Dqv«. 

The  Londott  Clay  15  muth  uwd  for  brfrks^  cmr*  poMery  ;ind 
Ronian  cement.  Lime  ii  obtainfHi  from  the  Chatk  and  GrMnKind, 
focfnatirjFra.  fronstone  is  found  in  the  Wadhurst  Clay*  a  subtrviMon 
of  the  hla^iingA  bodi,  day&and  c^iImtcous  ircnttane  in  the  A^hdowfi 
^dind.  but  the  indLisiry  h.is  long  been  discontinuccL  The  U&t  Weal- 
den  furnace  n^s  put  out  in  iRja* 

Ciimtttf  ettfd  As*ittdlmre.^The  unhtsMhlm^  of  certain  portions 
of  the  cojnty  cau&ed  by  the  J™lt^hc*  U  pt3JSt\ai\]y  rmiovrd  by  *3rain- 
ing.  In  the  north-eastern  ttiittrict^  the  eUniate  11  somewhat  iincer- 
tatn^  and  damage  is  ohen  i\orx  to  early  fruii-Llasj-omsand  vegetation 
by  doM  eai>tcrty  windsj  and  Inte  frcfsts.  In  thtf  brgc  pr>rtion  of  the 
county  Aheliercd  hy  the  Down^  the  cUtnatc  h  ihildcr  and  more 
equable,  and  vp^ctatjon  i*  aomcuhai  earlif r.  The  aver^jfe  tempera- 
ture for  January  i"(.  37"9*  F,  at  Cantcrburyi  and  jr/S  at  Dover; 
for  July  63"^' and  6fii^  respecrively,  and  the  mean  annual  50*  and 
SO':;*'  rcipcctlvcly.  Rainfall  la  light,  the  me^in annual  Ix-irtfji^^a  in, 
at  Dover,  and  JJJi  at  MarRate,  comfxircd  with  Jj'iG  at  Green- 
wich«  The  foil  tn  varied  in  character,  but  6n  the  whole  rich  and 
ujidcr  bath  culllvation.  The  n^ethodt  of  cub  tire  And  the  krndi 
of  crop  prodticcd  «irc  r^rhaps  more  widely  diveralfitxl  than  tboic  of 
any  other  ODunly  In  England,  Upon  the  fjrmdon  Clay  the  land  ts 
generany  h^vy  and  jtiff.  bnt  very  fruftful  when  prtr>perly  manwred 
and  cult  ivatedn,  The  nrarsh  Lanik  alongr  the  hank*  of  the  Thames,. 
Med  ma  V,  Stour  and  Sw^le  con*iM  chiefly  of  r»d>  chalk  aHuvium. 
In  the  !»]e  of  Thanet  a.  light  mould  prcdoiiiirtates>  which  hiA  bfcn 
much  fnrtrhcfl  by  E^h  manure.  The  valley  ol  the  Mcdw-ay.  espe- 
cially the  ili<triet  round  Mnidftone,  ii  the  mort  fertile  part  of  the 
county,  the  »>!!  bek;^  a  deep  loam  ivith  a  subfsoil  ol  brftk-enith. 
Qn  the  ni^stone  the  i»il  i»  occationtiUy  thin  and  much  mbt%4  witti 
«(nall  portion:^  ui  stand  and  5lonc;  but  in»jme$iiiratiin%ilhieraE&tone 
hat  a  thick  covering  of  cby  loam,  which  i«  mo^£  suitable  for  the 
pro(}uciion  of  hops  and  frustiu  In  the  diilritt  of  the  W6a1d  itrarl 
prevails,  with  a  lubftratum  Cif  clay.  The  nit  of  Romney  Manh 
iia  clay  aUiivium. 

No  part  of  ^n^land  Mirf: asses  the  more  fertile  portions  of  this 
county  in  the  peculiar  rtchnesa  of  its  ntral  scenery.  About  three- 
qtiarteff  of  the  total  area  i*  under  cultivation.  Oat?  anjf  wheat  are 
frown  in  alnio^t  enual  qLianiities,  barley  bcin^  of  lather  le^s  impoei- 
ane#.  A  coRsideraLje  acreai^^:  Ji  under  beans,  and  in  Thanet  mu&tard, 
tpinachr  C4insry  f^rcd  and  a  variety  of  other  weds^  arc  nLc&cdi  Ijut 
tne  county  Is  ipecUlly  noteili  for  the  eultivatlon  of  fruit  and  hojps. 
Market  ganfena  ore  verj,'  numerous  in  the  neighbourh/wd  ni  London, 
The  principal  orcharit  d*stri«:ii  are  tho  vnlley*  of  the  Darent  ami 
Med  way,  and  the  tertiary  soiliioverlyi  nut  hee  ha  Ik,  between  Koche%ter 
^ind  Canterbury*  The  cottnty  I*  flpeciully  famciij  far  ehcnle» and  fib 
berts.bnt  appk^,  pears,  prum*.  ^cia'«*beroes..strawljernc£,  raspberries 
and  currants  are  alsolifeely  cnbtvnted.  inwsmccaftes  apptes,  cherric*,, 
BIbertf  and  hopf  are  i^mwn  in  akernjtte  rows.  The  principal  hop 
diuitrktt  are  the  coiintryr  betw.'een  Cartt-rbury  and  FavrrakJin,  the 
vsUcy  of  the  Med  way  in  mid  Kent,  and  the  district  of  the  Weahb 
Much  of  the  Weald^  which  originally  wa^  occupierJ  by  a  forest »  \'y 
still  densely  wooded,  and  woods  are  specblty  cKtensiVe  in  the  vnllry 
of  the  Mcqway,  Fine  oa|u  and  beei^hcji  are  numefouij  and  yew 
ti«&  of  gr^sat  liie  nnd  age  are  iten  in  some  Kenti-^h.  churchyards, 
ai  at  Sttin^i£>di,  while  ihjc  fius  oak  at  Hcadcofn  it  aJi.o  famous. 
A  targe  extent  of  wDodland  ton?.iil5  of  a*h  and  cht-stout  pbnfations, 
mainntinvd  for  the  Rmivth  of  hoip  pole*.  C,%ttlf  are  gruitrd  in  con- 
lidrrable  numbers  on  the  mar*h  lund^.  and  dairy  farmf  are  numermw. 
in  the  TO.;i^lii>ourhoc)d  of  London.  For  the  rearing  o*  *he*p  Kent  is 
one  of  the  chit*!  countid  in  Lnjjbnd,  A  breed  peculiar^  to  tbe  dii- 
tricl,i  knrj*n  a«  K^cnt*,  is  graacd  on  RDmney  Mar*h,  but  Southdown* 
an  the  pr*nc1fvil  brceit  rai^d  on  the  uplands.  Bee-bceping  is 
e]il«t)94V«iy    jsf*t4^4.    Dairy    icliooU    ajre    tatainiaunKl    by    the 


tech  meal  e(!ac«tion  committK  of  the  eatnity  eomicit.  The  Soutb- 
eastern  .^ncuttural  College  at  Wye  n  under  ibe  coniixjl  of  the 
county  couacih  of  Kent  and  Surrey, 

Otkew  /wrfwj/wi.— There  were  formerly  eitteriiivc  ironwork*  in 
the  Wcildr  Another  inefuilry  now  piactkally  eAtlEict  «a»  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth.  The  neiEhbourbood  of  LamLierhurit 
and  CranbrOiiik  was  the  special  Mrfit  of  these  trades.    Ainpog  the 

Erincip,ii  m<jdeirn  induslrii,'*  are  paper- ma  king,  carried  on  on  the 
anks  oif  the  Da  rent,  Medway,  Cray  and  neighbouring  stream*^ 
enginecririg,  chenivCAl  and  other  work*  along  the  Thames j  manu- 
facture* of  brick*,  tile*.  pott£r>'  and  cement,  efpecislly  hy  the  lower 
Medway  and  the  Swale.  A  variety  of  in4u»(fieii  h  eonncctcti  with 
the  Government  establishments  at  Cfuitham  and  Shcernc^s^  SJiip' 
building  is  prosecuted  here  and  at  Graveiendu  Dover  and  Other  ports, 
Gunpowdca'  is  nianufactuitK]  near  Ertth  and  F^ver^hani  and  el&e- 


Dcep-*ca  fiihlng  IS  Ufgely  prckSCdutc<J  aU  round  the  coast,  Shdrnpfit 
5t)lc5  .Tnd  JloufiiderTi  are  taken  in  gfcat  numbers  iJi  thf  ci^tusrirt  d 
the  Thiinn.^  and  Mtflway,  along  tlie  north  coast  and  off  Ramsaatc, 
The  hi«ory  of  the  Kentish  ovster  H&henei  goei  hack  to  thcrflme  of 
the  Roman  occupation,  when  the  lame  of  the  oyster bcdJe ofT  Rvtu^at 
(fiichlKirough)  cKtended  evcin  to  Rome,  The  principal  b«la  arc 
near  Whit  stable,  Faivcr&bam,  Milton.  Queenborough  and  Rijchcstcr, 
BOme  being  worked  by  ancient  eompanics  or  gilda  of  fi-sherrnen. 

After  the  ce&sation  in  i&Bjof  works  in  con nexion  with  the  Channel 
tunnel,  to  connect  En^bnd  arwl  France*  coal- borinc  was  attempted 
in  t  her  dUuu!d  shaft,  w«t  of  the  Shakespeare  Cliff  railway  tunrieE  ncae 
Dover.  In  li^  coal  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  ntjo  ft.,  and  further 
seam^  wrr*  discov-ered  bter.  The  company  which  took  up  the 
mining  waft  tinsucceisfuh  and  boring  ccat^ff  m  t^oi,  but  the  work 
waft  retiunod  by  thp  Cirirt'ofidaiffl  Kent  Collicifies.  Corporation,  find 
an  extGii!>ion  of  bon.  '    '       ;      ',  ;he  probabiLity  eif  a  succca-^ 

ful  devettfpment  ot  ■  in  Ke*nt. 

CBmmuHifcHon^  -  ^Ttian^arepraeticaKy  mono- 

poli/ed  bytheSoutiii  imirrrj  a.  ^  Il^^il  ham  Companys  a  monopoly 
which  has  not  infrequently  bito  the  can w  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  farmers^  traders  and  othcri.  This  aystr^ni  includes  some  of  Jhe 
princTjial  channels  of  comni-unication  with  the  continent,  through 
i,he  riorti  of  Dover.  Folkestone  and  QucenbofniUeh.  The  county 
contains  four  of  the  Ctnque  Ports,,  namely,  Dover,  Hyihe,  New  Rom>^ 
nc>'  and  Sandwich.  Seaside  resorts  are  numeifius  and  populou*— * 
00  the  north  coait  are  Min&tcr  (SheppcyJ,  Wbit&uble  and  llcrne 
Eay;  there  U  a  ring  of  watering-places  round  the  IsJc  of  Thanei  — 
@irchingEon»  Westgatc»  M.irKate,,  Qroadstairi,  Ram^gate;  whi^e 
to  the  south  tire  Sandwich^  Ot:al,  VValmer,  St  Mafjjaret'^Hat-CHfle; 
Dovee,  Folkestone,  Ss-ndgate  and  Hythe.  Tunbftdftc  Wtik  h  a 
favourite  iriland  wat  spring -place.  The  influence  of  London  ia  con- 
verting vilbgei  into  outer  reiidential  Bubuth*  is,  to  be  ohaerved  at 
many  point ^t,  whether  M^side^  along  the  Thames  or  inbnd*  The 
county  is  practically  without  Inland  water  communication^^  eJtqlud'- 
ing  the  Thame**  Tbc  Royal  miliiaiy  cwial  whkh  wm  along  the 
inland  bonJcr  of  Romnoy  Marsh,  and  connects  the  Rother  with 
Hythe.  wa>  CDni,tructed  m  i&oj  as  part  of  a  i<hcme  of  defence  in 
conpcMon  with  the  mancllo  towers  or  small  forts  along  the  coast* 

Fopulclkn  ^nd  Adminiii/'diiott—Thc  area  of  the  andent 
counly  15  09S.t>i4  acres,  with  a  popniation  in  i^r  of  t,54S»8^t, 
In  tSoi  the  populatioij  was  308,667,  Excluding  the  poftlon 
which  fails  withiti  the  adfgini5traLive  coujity  of  Ltindon  the  iLrea 
is  974,^50  actes^  With  &  pofsuUlion  In  ti!h>t  oi  3o;*75g  and  Iti 
tooi^  ^f  QJSrSSS'^  'T'^^  area  of  ihc  adntiitistjatjve  county  is 
976,881  icrea.  Ttie  county  con  Lain*  §  Lntbes,  a  partition  pecti- 
liar  to  the  county.  The  tBunJdpal  boToughs  are  Bromley  (pof>. 
3T,354)t  CAnierbuiry,  a  city  and  county  borougb  (j4,SSij)^ 
Chaiham  (37,057^  Deal  (to^gSi),  Dover  (41,794),  Favcrsham 
(tt,?<>o),  Folkestone  (jOtSso),  Gillinghaoi  (4i*Sj<3^*  Gnivescnd 
(ij.itfCi),  Hythc  (sSS7)^  Lydd  (1675),  Maidstone  (3JfS**)t 
Margiite  (13,118),  New  Romney  (1538),  Queenborottgh  (1544). 
Ramspitc  (37^753),  Rochester,  a  dly  {jo,59o),  Stmdmcli  {}tjoh 
Tentcrden  (3343),  Tunb ridge  Well*  (iJ,^;^)-  The  urban  dii^ 
triclBsre  Ashford  (T^tS<5S)^  Bcckenbam  ta6ijji)i  Bctley  (t3,gt&), 
Bttjadstair^  and  St  Peter's  (6466),  Cbcriton  (?ooi)»  Chialehurst 
(74J0)»  Dartford  (13,644)1  Er^th  (3S,«j6)j  Fmis  Cray  (581  yK 
Heme  Bay  (SiJ^JJ^  MPloa  (7^86) »  Northflcet  (12,^),  Pcnge 
(73,465),  Sandgate  {32^),  Scvenodts  (Si 06),  Shoemcsa  (iS,i7o)i 
Siitinsboume  (8943},  Southiwiwusb  {6fyj7},  Tonbridge  (11,716), 
Walmer  (5614)-  Whltslablc  (7086)*  Wrodjanv  (.3570-  Otha 
small  towns  are  Kainhsitt  ( j&oi)  near  CbathAint  Ayk-sfcird  (167^)^ 
East  MaJlinK  <3jfn)  and  West  Mailing  (ajiaj  ia  the  Maiditoti© 
district;  Edenb ridge  (3546)  and  Wcsterhan]  (JQ^s)  00  the 
w«lern  border  of  the  county;  Cranbnwk  (304^),  Goudhural 
iijis)  and  HawkhuT^l  (jrjb)  in  the  louth-^t.  Among 
villages  which  have  ^wa  ipio  teiid^tkKMUMj|UU9tigh  thor 
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proxhnity  to  Londoo,  beyond  those  included  among  the  boroughs 
ind  urban  districts,  there  should  be  mentioned  Orpington  (4259). 
The  county  is  in  the  south-easiern  circuit,  and  assizes  are  held 
at  Maidstone.  It  hast  two  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  and  is 
divided  into  17  petty  sessional  divisions.  The  boroughs  having 
separate  commissions  of  the  peace  and  courts  of  quarter  sessions 
are  Canterbury,  Deal,  Dover,  Faversham,  Folkestone,  Cravesend, 
Hythe,  Maidstone,  Margate,  Rochester,  Sandwich  and  Ten terden; 
while  those  of  Lydd,  New  Romney,  Ramsgate  and  Tunbridge 
Wells  have  separate  commissions  of  the  peace.  The  liberty  of 
Romney  Marsh  has  petty  and  general  sessions.  The  justices 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  exercise  certain  jurisdiction,  the  noncorpor- 
ate members  of  the  Cinque  Pons  of  Dover  and  Sandwich  having 
separate  commissions  of  the  peace  and  courts  of  quarter  sessions. 
The  central  criminal  court  has  jurisdiction  over  certain  parishes 
adjacent  to  London.  All  those  civil  parishes  within  the  county 
of  Kent  of  which  any  part  is  within  twelve  miles  of,  or  of  which 
no  part  is  more  than  fifteen  miles  from,  Charing  Cross  are  within 
the  metropolitan  police  district.  The  total  number  of  civil 
parishes  is  427*  Kent  is  mainly  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury, 
but  has  parts  in  those  of  Rochester,  Southwark  and  Chichester. 
It  contains  476  ecclesiastical  parishes  or  districts,  wholly  or  in 
part.  The  county  (extra-metropolitan)  is  divided  into  8  parlia- 
mentary divisions,  namely,  North-western  or  Dartford,  Westec n 
or  Sevenoaks,  South-western  or  Tunbridge,  Mid  or  Medway, 
North-eastern  or  Faversham,  Southern  or  Aahford,  Eastern  or  St 
Augustine's  and  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  each  returning  one  member; 
while  the  boroughs  of  Canterbury,  Chatham,  Dover,  Gravesend, 
Hythe,  Maidstone  and  Rochester  each  return  one  member. 

History. — For  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Kent  see  the  preceding 
article.  The  shire  organization  of  Kent  dates  from  the  time  of 
Aethelstan,  the  name  as  well  as  the  boundary  being  that  of  the 
ancient  kingdom,  though  at  first  probably  with  the  addition  of 
the  suffix  "  shire,"  the  form  "  Kentshire  "  occurring  in  a  record 
of  the  folkmoot  at  this  date.  The  inland  shire-boundary  has 
varied  with  the  altered  course  of  the  Rother.  In  18S8  the 
county  was  diminished  by  the  formation  of  the  county  of 
London. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  Kent  comprised  sixty 
hundreds,  and  there  was  a  further  division  into  sbi  lests,  probably 
representing  the  shires  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  of  which  two, 
Sutton  and  Aylesford,  correspond  with  the  present-day  lathes. 
The  remaining  four,  Borowast  Lest,  Eslre  Lest,  Limowast  Lest 
and  Wiwarl  Lest,  existed  at  least  as  early  as  the  Qlh  century,  and 
were  apparenliy  named  from  their  administrative  centres, 
Burgwara  (the  burg  being  Canterbury),  Eastre,  Lymoe  and  Wye, 
all  of  which  were  meeting  places  of  the  Kentish  Council  The 
five  modem  lathes  (Aylesford,  St  AugusUne,  Scray,  Sheppcy  and 
Sutton-at-Hone)  all  existed  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  with  the 
additional  lathe  of  Uedeling,  which  was  absorbed  before  the  next 
reign  in  that  of  St  Augustine.  The  Nomina  ViUamm  of  the 
ceign  of  Edward  II.  mentions  all  the  sixty-iix  modern  hundreds, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  which  were  at  that  date  in  the  hands  of 
the  church. 

Sheriffs  of  Kent  are  mentioned  in  the  time  of  iEthelred  II., 
and  in  Saxon  times  the  shiremoot  met  three  times  a  year  on 
Penenden  Heath  near  Maidstone.  After  the  Conquest  the  great 
ecclesiastical  landholders  claimed  exemption  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  shire,  and  in  1 279  the  abbot  of  Battle  claimed  to  have 
his  own  coroner  in  the  hundred  of  Wye.  In  the  13th  century 
twelve  liberties  in  Kent  claimed  to  have  separate  bailiffs.  The 
assixes  for  the  county  were  held  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  at 
Canterbury  and  Rochester,  and  also  at  the  Lowey  of  Tonbridge 
under  a  mandate  from  the  Crown  as  a  distinct  liberty;  after- 
wards at  different  intervals  at  East  Greenwich,  Dartford,  Maid- 
stone, Milton-next-Gravesend  and  Sevenoaks;  from  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  present  day  they  have  been  held  at  Maidstone.  The 
liberty  of  Romney  Marsh  has  petty  and  quarter  sesaions  tuder 
its  charters. 

Kent  is  remarkable  as  the  only  English  county  which  com- 
prises two  entire  bishoprics,  Canterbury,  the  Ke  for  East  Kent, 
kaving  been  founded  in  597*  and  Rochester,  the  see  lor  West 


Kent,  in  600.  Ai  1991  the  archdeaconry  of  CantertHiry  wis  co- 
extensive with  that  diocese  and  included  the  deaneries  of  West- 
here,  Bridge,  Sandwich,  Dover,  Eiham,  Lympne,  Cbahog, 
Sutton,  Siltingbourne,  Ospringe  and  (Tknterbury;  the  ardn 
deaconry  of  Rochester,  also  co-extensive  with  its  diocese,  in- 
cluded the  deaneries  of  Rochester,  Dartford,  Mailing  and  Sbore- 
ham.  In  1845  the  deaneries  of  Charing,  Siltingbourne  and 
Sutton  were  comprised  in  the  new  archdeaconry  of  Maidstooc, 
which  in  1846  received  in  addition  the  deaneries  of  Dartford« 
Mailing  and  Shoreham  from  the  archdeaconry  of  Rochester.  In 
1853  the  deaneries  of  Mailing  and  Charing  were  subdivided  into 
North  and  South  Klaliing  and  East  and  West  Charing.  Lyropne 
was  subdivided  into  North  and  South  Lympne  in  1857  and  Dart- 
ford into  East  and  West  Dartford  in  1864.  Gravesend  and 
Cobham  deaneries  were  created  In  1 86  2  and  Greenwich  and 
Woolwich  in  1868,  all  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Rochester.  la 
187J  East  and  West  Bridge  deaneries  were  created  in  the  arch* 
deaconry  of  Canterbury,  and  Croydon  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Maidstone.  In  1889  Tunbridge  deanery  was  created  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Maidstone.  In  1906  the  deaneries  of  East  and 
West  Dartford.  North  and  South  Mailing,  Greenwich  and  Wool- 
wich were  abolished,  and  Shoreham  and  Tunbridge  were  trana- 
ferred  from  Maidstone  to  Rochester  archdeaconry. 

Between  the  Conquest  and  the  14th  century  the  earldom  of 
Kent  was  held  successively  by  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  WilKam 
of  Ypres  and  Hubert  de  Burgh  (sheriff  of  the  county  in  the  reiga 
of  Henry  UI.),  none  of  whom,  however,  transmitted  the  honour, 
which  was  bestowed  by  Edward  I.  on  his  youngest  son  Edmund 
of  Woodstock,  and  subsequently  passed  to  the  families  of  Holland 
and  Neville  (see  Kent.  Eabis  and  Dukes  of).  In  the  Domes- 
day Survey  only  five  lay  tenants-in-chief  are  mentioned,  all  the 
chief  estates  being  held  by  the  church,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Kentish  gentry  are  le^  ancient  than  in  some  remoter  shires  is 
further  explained  by  the  constant  implantation  of  new  stocks 
from  London.  Greenwich  is  illustrious  as  the  birthplace  oC 
Henry  VIII.,  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  born 
at  PenshUrst,  being  descended  from  William  de  Sidney,  chamber- 
lain to  Henry  11.  Bocton  Malhcrbc  was  the  seat  of  the  Wottons» 
from  whom  descended  Nicholas  Wotton,  pri>o^  councillor  to 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI..  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  The  familr 
of  Leibome  of  Leibome  Castle,  of  whom  Sir  Roger  Leibomc  took 
an  active  part  in  the  barons'  wars,  became  extinct  in  the  t4th 
century.  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  was  born  at  Chislehurst, 
where  his  family  had  long  flourished;  Hever  Castle  was  the  seat 
of  the  Boleyns  and  the  scene  of  the  courtship  of  Anne  Boleya 
by  Henry  VIII.  AQington  Castle  was  the  birthplace  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat. 

Kent,  from  its  proximity  to  London,  has  been  intimatdy 
concerned  in  every  great  historical  movement  which  has  agiuted 
the  country,  while  its  busy  Industrial  population  has  steadily 
resisted  any  infringement  of  its  rights  and  liberties.  The  chief 
events  connected  with  the  county  under  the  Norman  kings  were 
the  capture  of  Rochester  by  William  Rufus  during  the  rebdlioa 
of  Odo  of  Bayeux;  the  capture  of  Dover  and  Leeds  castles  by 
Stephen;  the  murder  of  Thomas  i  Becket  at  Canterbury  in 
1 1 70;  the  submission  of  John  to  the  pope's  legate  at  Dover  in 
1 2 13,  and  the  capture  of  Rochester  Castle  by  the  king  in  the  same 
year.  Rochester  Castle  was  in  i  a  16  captured  by  the  dauphin  of 
France,  to  whom  nearly  all  Kent  submitted,  and  during  the  wars 
of  Henry  III.  with  his  barons  was  captured  by  Gilbert  de  Clare. 
In  the  peasants'  rising  of  1381  the  rebels  plundered  the  arcb> 
bishop's  palace  at  Canterbury,  and  100,000  Kenlishmen  gathered 
round  Wat  Tyler  of  Essex.  In  1450  Kent  took  a  leading  part 
in  Jack  Cade's  rebellion;  and  in  1554  the  insurrection  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat  began  at  Maidstone.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  Rebellion  feeling  was  much  divided,  but  after  capturing 
Dover  Castle  the  parliament  soon  subdued  the  whole  county. 
In  1648,  however,  a  widespread  insurrection  was  organized  on 
behalf  of  Charks,  and  was  suppressed  by  Fairfax.  The  county 
was  among  the  first  to  welcome  back  Charles  11.  In  1667  the 
Dutch  fleet  under  De  Ruy ter  advanced  up  the  Medway,  levellinc 
the  fort  at  Sheerness  and  burning  the  ships  at  Chatham,    la 
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the  Kentish  petition  of  1701  drawn  up  at  Maidstone  the  county 
protested  against  the  peace  policy  of  the  Tory  party. 

Among  the  earliest  industries  of  Kent  were  the  iron-mining 
in  the  Weald,  traceable  at  least  to  Roman  times,  and  the  salt 
industry,  which  flourished  along  the  coast  in  the  loth  century. 
The  Domesday  Survey,  besides  testifying  to  the  agricultural 
activity  of  the  country,  mentions  over  one  bundi^  aall-works 
and  numerous  valuable  fisheries,  vines  at  Chart  Sutton  and 
Leeds,  and  cheese  at  Milton.  The  Hundred  Rolls  otf  the  reign  of 
^ward  I.  frequently  refer  to  wool,  and  Flemish  weavers  settled 
in  the  Weald  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  Tiles  were  maau- 
faaured  at  Wye  in  the  Z4th  century.  Valuable  timber  was 
afforded  by  the  vast  forest  of  the  Weald,  but  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  felling  of  wood  for  fuel  did  serious  detriment  to 
the  iron- trade,  and  after  the  statute  of  1558  forbidding  the  fdling 
of  timber  for  iron-smelting  within  fourteen  miles  of  the  coast  the 
industry  steadily  declined.  The  discovery  of  coal  in  the  northern 
counties  dealt  the  final  blow  to  its  prosperity.  Cherries  are  said 
to  have  been  imported  froiA  Flanders  and  first  planted  in  Kent 
by  Henry  VIII.,  and  from  this  period  the  culture  of  fruits 
(especially  apples  and  cherries)  and  of  hops  spread  rapidly  over 
the  county.  Thread>making  at  Maidstone  and  silk^weaving  at 
Canterbury  existed  in  the  i6th  century,  and  before  1590  one  of 
the  firet  paper-mills  in  England  was  set  up  at  Danford.  The 
statute  of  1630  forbidding  the  exportation  of  wool,  followed  by 
the  Plague  of  1665,  led  to  a  serious  trade  depression,  while  the 
former  enactment  resulted  in  the  vast  smuggling  trade  which 
spread  along  the  coast,  40,000  packs  of  wool  being  smuggled  to 
Calais  from  Kent  and  Sussex  in  two  years. 

In  1290  Kent  returned  two  members  to  pariiament  for  the 
county,  and  in  1295  Canterbury,  Rochester  and  Tunbridge  were 
also  represented;  Tunbridge  however  made  no  returns  after  this 
date.  In  1553  Maidstone  acquired  representation,  and  in  1573 
Queenborough.  Under  the  act  of  183a  the  county  returned  four 
members  in  two  divisions,  Chatham  was  represented  by  one 
member  and  Greenwich  by  two,  while  Queenborough  was  dis- 
franchised. Under  the  act  of  1868  the  county  returned  six 
members  in  three  divisionsandCravesend  returned  one  member. 
By  the  act  of  1885  the  county  returned  eight  members  in  eight 
divisions,  and  the  representation  of  Canterbury,  Maidstone  and 
Rochester  was  reduced  to  one  member  each.  By  the  London 
Government  Act  of  1892  the  borough  of  Greenwich  was  taken 
out  of  Kent  and  made  one  of  the  twenty-eight  metropolitan 
boroughs  of  the  county  of  London. 

Antiquities. — As  was  to  be  expected  from  its  connexion  with 
the  early  history  of  England,  and  from  its  beauty  and  fertility, 
Kent  poMCMed  a  larger  than  average  number  of  monastic  founda« 
tions.  The  earliest  were  the  priory  of  Christ's  Church  and  the  abbey 
of  St  Peter  and  Sc  Paul,  now  called  St  Aueustine's,  both  at  Canter* 

^-:r.    fri=--*ri  *-fV  Aiij3i>srinc  and  t^e  mrtriKa  liho  ac>-- '.r'i-d  YAm 

to  i'.ngljnitj.  miirr  >.iXi>fi  [uuniLJTifirji  wfrt-  fhc  riunrvsTK^  at 
Folkwfone  (6:10).  Lvminge  {631;  nurTiery  and  maFijisicry),  RecuJver 
i^qK  Minsier-in-Tkifiei  [670),  MbiTtr  in  Shrppey  ^675),  and  the 
piiory  of  St  Manih  ai  Dover  itsg6},  d1l  belonging  to  the  Bimedictine 
ordrr.  Some  of  ihrec  wrrr  refeundeil,  and  the  principal  mt^nj^tic 
pvni>»m4  no%f  txitringarr  thizi«e  of  the  Bentdictine  pfmrte*3l  RocNet* 
ler  fto99)-  Follt«tont  (i095>.  Dover  (ir+o):  iht  Bi?rtc<iiclmr  nun- 
neries al  Malting  (iimc  of  William  Ru^ui},^1m!tl^^  in^Shrppey  fi  130), 
Htgham  (foyndkl  bv  King  SicphcnX  and  Di^^insion  (n5j};  rhe 
Ciftercitn  Abbeyai  auxky  (1146);  thf  Clunbc  albev  ai  Favtrsham 
{1147}  and  pnory  at  Monks  HortOn  Uimtol  Henry  tl  },  ihepiT«"t'p» 
ton,'  of  Kmghti  TempLiri  ai  Swin^^cld  (time  of  Henry  U^);  ihe 
Fremonstratemfian  abbey  of  St  Radigund'^^  near  l>o^'cr  (liqi); 
tTue  firtt  hcKjstr  of  Dominicans  in  England  at  Cifiicrbufy  (l7^l); 
the  fim  Carmelite  housic  in  England:,  M  Aytftfofd  (IJ40);  and  the 
priory  of  Au^^uT^iriian  nuns  ai  Diirtfprd  (IJ55).  Other  houcei  of 
which  thcte  at€  tltght  remainEi  are  Lefincs  abbey,  near  Eri^H,  and 
Bil&inigrcHn  priori'  rw^r  A^hfonJ,  etlaMrtihed  in  1178  ar^d  iT$j  n 


livfly,  and  both  betonginc  to  the  AuKtutinUn  canons i  and  th*  Houae 
til  FrancJacanis.  at  Canicfbury  {tS2^\,  Byt  no  remaini  exm  of  the 
nrporiasof  Aueyj^trnbn  canons  nt  Canierbtjry  (St  Qtvf^orv'i:  l<^4). 
I>tdk.  near  Maiilttooe  (riigK  Tunbridge  (nniddleQ^  nth  ceptur/), 
CiQfnhvipYlL  ntAT  Cranhrook  (lime  of  Henry  [I  );  iht  nutiricfy  «l  M 
Sripulrhrf  ai  Canterl^yrv  falxiut  i  lOol  and  [^npicjnn  aE.>l:>ry.  ntar 
W^lfni'r  (hq?),  bolh  bcionRinj;  la  the  Birir-^lirtmr^ ,  ihe  Trinitarian 
prhory  ot  Moltcndcn  near  Htudr r>rn..  ihe  first  houie  of  Ciuirhed 
r  flar5  in  E^nsland  {12J4K  where  iniiTK  Ip  plav*  *ere  pnraetited  in  the 
tiitrch  by  tJir  If  Ian  uti  Trinily  ^aduyi  iht  Carmclitr  prienotat 


Sattdwich  (JJJi)  and  Loseoham  near  Tfnfcndcn  Ui4t};  afld  the 
pttxvptttfy  of  KniKhtt  tA  Si  John  of  Jerusalem  at  VVc*t  ppckh^m, 
near  TwnbfiidEP  (uoftK 

E;v*ini  apart  from  the  caihe«}ral  churrbci  ol  Canierbyry  and 
RfiicliievteT.  the  county  it  tinturpavird  in  the  number  €<  ch(^rrht»  it 
p0%Hr»Hi  of  the  lii|^e«t  intcrevt.  For  remains  of  a  date  before  the 
Cnnqurtt  the  ehofch  of  Lyminee  is  of  firal  impoftante.  Jtcre, 
apart  from  the  mcmasti^  rematm,.  there  may  be  aecn  porii^n^  ©f  fh» 
Ciiurch  founiled  hy  /Eihenbtir^f  wife  of  Edtvini  idnfj  ol  Northumber- 
land, and  rebuiii,  with  con^icli^ni  ble  use  of  Rom^n  materia  I  in 
065  by  Si  Dunsttin.  There  i*  Mmibr  early  work  in  the  church  of 
Pnddlei?.warth,  riot  Ut  din«»n[.  Among  numcromis  Nfx-man  efwimpl^ 
the  fiirsr  sn,  ijitefc*t  i«  the  small  ehufch  at  Barfre£toii»  one  of  the  moit 
perfect  4jHs:lifwrts  of  \i\  kind  in  l^ngland,  with  a  profudon  of  orna- 
rtimt,  cvf>cx'i«l.]y  raund  the  Moth  doorway  and  can  window.  The 
cliurchcs  of  St  Marjraret'at-CNff,  PairinWurne  and  Dari^nth  are 
hardty  k-s*  notrWDrthy,  while  the  towff  of  New  Homney  church 
should  alw  be  mentioned.  AmGna  several  remarkabk  Eifly 
Eni;;fish  examples  none  is  finer  than  H>'tJhe  churfh,  but  the  churchei 
of  SS.  M^try  and  iZanswfth.  Fnlkir^ionc,  Min&tcT-ln-Thanet,  Chalk. 
with  iti  curjoii*  porch,  Favcnilwin  and  West  well  i^itn  fine  comem' 
porary  fik«,  are  abo  worthy  of  notke.  Stone  church,  near  Dart- 
lorj,  a  me  cwimpJe  of  this  style,  irau^itiQnal  to  Deiroratird!.  h  v^ry 
(inL';«ind  amonr  Decorated  bulldinRa  Ch^rth^m  cfiiirrh  exhibits  in 
•otTie  of  iH  windows  the  prcu liar  tracery  known  ^^  Kentish  Ptcoratrd. 
Pcnx^ndiculaf  cbunchft^  though  nu mere lis^  4rc  Ic5»  remark^ible.  but 
thi:  fine  ^h^  of  this  period  in  NetLlcste.ad  chtirch  may  bv  noticed. 
The  church  of  Cobham  tont^na  one  of  the  richest  collect ion$  of 
ancient  brH:t5JHCTj  in  England. 

Kent  if.  alio  rith  in  example*  of  anciciii  architecture  other  than 
eccIcsia'iticaL  The  ca»t7cs  of  Rochester  and  Dover  are  famoua; 
those  of  Ca  nterbury  aiid  Cht^ham  are  notable  among  others.  Anrient 
mansions  are  very  numerous;^  amons  these  are  the  c<istelbted 
LfredsCa^lle  in  the  Maiditonc  t|jatriri<  Pcfi'ilui.rst  Place,  He\'er Castle 
near  fkienbridec,  Saftwood  and  Wcstcnhiingcr  near  tiythe,  the 
Mote  House  at  Ightham  ni:far  Wrothaiti.  KngXe  Hou«  near  Seven- 
oaka^  and  Cobham  Hall.  Mieior  i-NamplH  of  early  domeaik  archi- 
tect u  re  abound  throughout  the  count y« 

ALrTliORm£.s. — A  full  bihUc]jjra[>hy  of  the  many  sir  Her  works  on 
the-  crtunty  and  its  town^  is  £iv<rn  in  J^  R.  Smith  s  Btbiwihttts  Can* 
tiana  (London,  lij?)-  There  rnay  Ik-  mentioned  here  W.  Lambarde» 
Ptf0niifuiati»it  cf  Ktnt  {l^ndon,  1576.  iiiJ6);  R.  Kitburne,  Tfi^ 

frafihig  of  Survey  cj  tkt  C^uniy  0/  Kenl  (London,  tfi59),  L  ond  T. 
'hilipot,  YiiUre  Cantmrnum  (London,  1659^  IJ76);  /.  Harris, 
HtiiQry  i>f  Kmt  (London,  ijrtj);  E.  Hasted,  Uinmy  ^nd  T^pa- 
grophual  Sunvy  ef  Ktft  U  vols,  folio^  Canterbury*  J77S-i79g^  and 
cd  ,  (2  vcili.  ijvro,  Canterbujy,  im-iAoi);  W.  H.  If^land,  ilistifry 
ofihf  Cmtnlyo/KeKi  tLondon.  ii»ft-'J 830);  C.Sandys,  Ctrm»ciifdtn€s 
Katitiuf.  {Landon,  1S51J1  A,  Hu$$cy,  Notes  cw  the  CkitrciKs  ej  Kmi 

iLoridon.  1B5J);  L.  B.  Larking,  Jk^  Damn4^y  Bmk  of  Kent  (i%M; 
i.  Furlev.  mtiary  of  llu  IV^td  af  Kmi  (Ashford.  1871-1S74)  tW.  A, 
Scott  Rowrrtson,  Kfnsuh  A  rtho^i^fy  ( London,  1876- 1 8*4 J ;  Sir  S,  K, 
Glynne,  Netis  tm  Chtrihet  pf  Kent,  «!.  W.  H.  CLdstone  t London, 
1877} :  J,  HutchinioEi,  Afm  ^/  Kmt  &nd  Kntiiih  Mfn  (London, 
jSqj):  Victifria  CevtHy  Hiilprv,''  Kent/'  Sa ^\^  ArrkaMifogia  Cnwli' 
an€  (tran&la tions  m  the  Kent  Archaeological  Society,  LiHidon, 
flt?m  IH5IJJ. 

KENTIGERN,  ST*  or  MiTKCO  ("  dear  fricod/*  a  name  given  to 
him,  according  to  Jocelyn,  by  St  Servanus)»  a  Briton  of  Strath- 
dyde,  called  by  the  Goidds  In  CiasckUt  '*  the  Grey  Hound/'  was, 
accortiing  to  the  legends  preserved  in  the  lives  which  remain,  of 
royal  descent.  His  nu>ther  when  with  child  was  thrown  down 
from  a  hill  called  Dtinpelder  (Traprain  Law,  Haddingtonshire), 
but  survived  the  fall  and  escaped  by  sea  to  Ctilross  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  where  Kentigem  was  bom.  It  is 
possible  that  she  may  have  been  a  nun,  as  a  convent  had  been 
founded  in  earlier  times  on  Traprain  Law.  The  life  then 
describes  the  training  of  the  boy  by  Scrvanus,  but  the  date  of 
the  latter  renders  this  impossible.  Returning  to  Strathdyde 
Kentigem  lived  for  some  time  at  Glasgow,  near  a  cemetery 
ascribed  to  St  Ninian,  and  was  eventually  made  bishop  of  that 
region  by  the  king  and  clergy.  This  story  is  partially  attested 
by  Welsh  documents,  in  which  Kentigem  appears  as  Uie  bishop 
of  Garthmwl,  apparently  the  ruler  of  the  region  about  Glasgow. 
Subsequently  he  was  opposed  by  a  pagan  king  called  Mork^n, 
whose  relatives  after  his  death  succeeded  in  fordng  the  saint  to 
retire  from  Strathdyde.  He  thereupon  took  refuge  with  St 
David  at  Menevia  (St  David*s),  and  eventually  founded  a  monas- 
tery  at  Ltanelwy  (St  Asaph's),  for  which  purpose  he  recdved 
grants  from  Maelgwn.  prince  of  Gwynedd.  After  the  battle  of 
Ardderyd  in  573  in  which  King  Rhydderch,  leader  of  the  Chris- 
tian party  in  Strathdyde,  was  victorious,  Kcntigern  was  recalled. 
He  fixed  his  see  first  at  Hoddam  in  Dumfriesshire,  but  afterwards 
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returned  16  Glasgow.  He  is  credited  with  mis^on&ry  work  in 
Galloway  and  north  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  but  most  of  the 
dedications  to  him  which  survive  are  north  of  the  Mountli  in  the 
upper  vaOey  of  the  Dee.  The  meeting  of  Kcntigem  and  Coluraba 
probably  took  place  soon  after  584,  when  the  latter  began  to 
preach  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tay. 

Authorities.— Zitwi  of  St  Kentigera:  Fragment  used  by  John 
of  Fordun,  and  complete  "  Life  "  by  Jocdyo  oi  Fumess  in  Forbes's 
Hiilorians  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh.  1874),  vol.  v. ;  Four  Ancient  Books 
of  Wales  (Edinburgh,  ed.  W.  F.  Skene,  i«68).  ii.  457!  Uyoyrian 
Archaeology  (London,  1801).  ii.  34:  D.  R.  Thomas.  History  o/DtoccM 
of  St  Asapk  {London,  1874),  p.  Slit  '       '••''-»'      •^    -    .    - 


oiotia  Cambrensis,  3rd  series, 
?e//j      ---   —  •• 


5:  Index  of  Uyfr  Coch  Asaph.  Archat-^ 

^^. , .  1868,  vol.  adv.  p.  151;  W.  F.  Sk?nc, 

Cellic  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1877).  >»•  179  «.:  John  Rhys,  Celtic 
Britain  (London,  1904)1  PP-  US.  >4<6*  I74i  199*  250> 

KENTOW,  a  citv  and  the  county  seat  of  Hardin  county, 
Ohio,  U.S.A..  on  the  Scioto  river,  60  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 
Popw  (1900),  6852,  including  493  foveign-boni  and  ayi  negroes; 
(1910),  7185.  It  is  served  by  the  Erie,  the  Cleveland,  Cinchinati, 
Chicago  &  St  Louis,  and  the  Ohio  Central  railways.  It  is 
bunt  on  the  water-parting  between  Lake  Eric  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  here  about  1,000  ft.  above  sea-lcvd.  There  are  shops 
of  the  Ohio  Central  railway  here,  and  manufactories  of  batd- 
ware.  The  munidpality  owns  and  operates  its  watcr^'orks. 
Kenton  was  named  in  honour  of  Simon  Kenton  (1755-1836)  & 
famous  scout  and  Indian  fighter,  who  took  part  in  the  border 
warfare,  particulariy  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  during  the  War  of 
American  Independence  and  afterwards.  It  was  platted  and  be* 
came  the  county  seat  in  1833,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1885. 

KENTS  CAVERN,  or  Kjekt's  Hole,  the  largest  of  English 
bone  caves,  famous  as  affording  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
Man  in  Devon  (England)  contemporaneously  with  animals  now 
^tinct  or  no  longer  indigenous.  It  is  about  a  mile  east  of 
Torquay  harbour  and  is  of  a  sinuous  nature,  running  deeply 
into  a  hill  of  Devonian  limestone.  Although  long  known  locally, 
it  was  not  until  1825  that  it  was  scientifically  examined  by  Rev. 
J.  ^cEnery,  who  found  worked  Qxais  in  intimate  association  with 
the  bones  of  extinct  mammals.  He  recognized  the  fact  that 
they  proved  the  existence  of  man  in  Devonshire  while  thoae 
animals  were  alive,  but  the  idea  was  too  novel  to  b«f  accq>tcd 
by  his  contemporaries.  His  discoveries  were  afterwards 
verified  by  Godwin  Austen,  and  ultimately  by  the  Committee 
of  the  British  Association,  w.hose  expirations  were  carried  on 
under  the  guidance  of  Wm.  Pcngelly  from  1865  to  1880.  There 
are  four  distinct  strata  in  the  cave.  (1)  The  surface  is  com- 
posed of  dark  earth  and  contains  medieval  remains,  Roman 
pottery  and  articles  which  prove  that  it  was  in  use  during 
the  Iron,  Bronze  and  Neolithic  Ages.  (2)  Below  this  ia  a 
stalagmite  floor,  varying  in  thickness  from  x  to  3  ft./aad  cover* 
ing  (3)  the  red  earth  which  contained  bones  of  the  hyaena, 
lion,  mammoth,  rhinoceros  and  other  animals,  in  association,  with 
flint  implements  and  an  engraved  antler,  which  proved  man  to 
have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  cavern  during  its  deposition. 
Above  this  and  below  the  stalagmite  there  is  in  one  part  of  the 
cave  a  black  band  from  2  to  6  in.  thidc,  formed  of  soil  like  Kol  ^ 
containing  chaivoal,  munerous  flint  implements,  and  .the  bones 
and  teeth  of  animals,  the  l&itti  occasionally  perforated  ts  if 
used  for  ornament.  (4)  Filling  the  bottom  of  the  cave  was 
a  hard  breccia,  with  the  remains  of  bears  ifnd  flint  ImplemieQis, 
the  latter  in  the  main  ruder  than  those  found  Above;  tii  some 
places  it  was  no  less  than  12  fu  thick.  The  most  remarkable 
animal  remains  found  in  Kent's  Cavern  are  those  of  the  Sabre- 
toothed  tiger,  Machairodus  latidens  of  Sir  Richard  Owen.  While 
the  value  of  McEnery's  discoveries  was  iii  dispute  the  ezplondon 
of^the  cave  of  Brixham  near  Torquay  in  1858  proved  that  maA 
was  coeval  with  the  extinct  mammalbi,  and  in  the  following  ycftr 
additional  proof  was  offered  by  the  implements  that  were  tmmd 
in  Wookey  Hole,  Somerset.  Similar  remains  have. been  met 
with  in  the  caves  of  Wales,  and  in  England  as  far  north  as 
Derbyshire  (Cresswell),  proving  that  over  the  whole  of  southern 
and  middle  England  men,  in  precisely  the  same  stage  of  rude 
civilization,  hunted  the  rhinoceros*  the  mammoth  and  other 
cxtiiKt  animals. 


See  Sir  John  Evans.  Amienl  Sime  latftiemtnts  rf  Cnai  BrUaim 
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286:  Pengelly.  **  Literature  of  Kcnt%  Cavern  "  in  Tfans.  Deatmskin 
Anociation  (1868):  William  Boyd  Dawkins,  CmC'kunHni  aad 
EaHyUojiinBritain* 

KENTUCKY,  a  South  Central  State  of  the  United  Stal^gg  oi 
America,  ntuated  between  36**  30'  aiid  39^  6'  N.,  and  8a*  tad 
89'>38'W.  It  is  bounded  N.,N.W.,  and  N.E.  by  illiiu>is,Ind£aoa 
and  Ohio;  E.  by  the  Big  Sandy  river  and  its  E.  fodt,  the  Tug. 
which  separates  it  from  West  Virginia,  and  by  VirgiAia:  S.E. 
and  S.  by  Virginia  and  Tennessee;  and  W.  by  the  Misstssippi 
river,  which  sepaiates  it  from  Missouri.  It  has  an  area  of 
40,598  sq.  m.;  of  this,  4x7  sq.  m.,  iodnding  the  entire  breadtk  oC 
the  Ohio  river,  over  which  it  has  jurisdicticm,  are  water  sinface. 

Physiography.T-Vrom  mountain  heights  along  its  eastern  bordw 
the  surface  of  Kentucky  is  a  north-western  slope  across  two  much 
dissected  plateaus  to  a  gracefully  unduUting  lotidaad  in  the  oortb 
ccntcal  part  and  a  longer  western  slope  across  the  same  plateaus  to 
a  lower  and  more  level  lowland  at  the  western  extremity.  The 
narrow  mountain  belt  is  part  of  the  western  edge  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  IVovince  in  which  parallel  ridges  of  folded  mountaias. 
the  Cumberland  and  the  Pine,  have  cneats  3000*3000  ft.  high,  and 
the  Big  Black  Mountain  rises  to  4000  ft.  The  btahest  point  in  the 
state  b  The  Double  on  the  Virginia  state  line,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Harlan  county  with  an  altitude  of  over  iloo  ft.  The  entire  eastern 
Quarter  of  the  state,  coterminous  with  the  Eastern  Kcntuclcy  cosl- 
neld,  is  oommonly  iknown  as  the  region  of  the  "  roottntaJns.**  bac 
with  the  exception  of  the  narrow  area  Jlist  desoribed  it  properljf 
belongs  to  the  Allegluuiy  Plateau  Province.  This  plateau  belt  ts 
cxceedingl)^  rugged  with  sharp  ridges  alternating  with  narrow 
valleys  which  have  steep  sides  Qut  are  seldom  more  than  1500  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  remainder  of  the  state  which  lies  east  of  the 
Tennessee  river  is  divided  into  the  Hi^bmd  Rim  Flatcaa  aod  a 
lowland  basin,  eroded  in  the  Highland  Kim  Plateau  and  known  as 
the  Blue  Grass  Region ;  this  region  is  separated  from  the  Highland  Rim 
Plateau  by  a  semicircular  escarpment  extending  from  Portsmoath. 
Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  river,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Salt 
river  below  Louisville;  it  is  bounded  north  by  the  Ohio  river. 
The  Highland  Rim  Plateau,  lying  to  the  south,  cast  and  west  of 
the  escarpment,  embraces  fully  One-half  of  the  state,  slopes  from 
elevations  of  1000-1300  ft.  or  more  in  the  east  to  about  500  ft.  in 
the  north-west,  and  is  generally  much  less  ragged  than  the  AB^ 
ghany  Plateau  t  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  southern  portion  of  it  b  the 
numerous  circular  depressions  (sink  holes)  in  the  surface  and  the 
cavernous  region  beneath.  Kentucky  is  noted  for  its  caves,  the  best- 
known  of  which  are  Mammoth  Cave  and  Cok>Ssal  Cavern  (09.*.). 
The  caves  are  cut  in  the  beds  of  limestone  (lying  immediately  ndo« 
the  coal-bearing  series)  by  streams  (hat  paiss  beneath  the  surface  ia 
the  "  sink  holes."  and  according  to  Professor  N.  S.  Shater  there  are 
altogether  "doubtless  a  hundred  thousand  miles  of  aays  large 
'  "  ^  I  the  steep  r 
k  100  ft.  or 
„     .  «  hasdeve    ^ 

i  gracefuHv  unduladng  sorface.  This  Bhie  Gose 
Regioo  is  like  a  beautiful  park,  without  ragged  diflsr  predcntous 
slopes,  or  flat  marshy  bottoms^  but  markodDy  rounded  hilb  swd 
dafcs.  Especially  within  a  radius  of  20  m.  around  Lexingtoa«  the 
country  is  clothed  with  an  unusually  luxiuriant  vegetation.  Daring 
spring,  auttram,  and  wimer  in  particular,  the  btue-araas  {Poa.  mass 
|w«5sa  and  Pod  pnt$nau)  spreads  a  mat.  green«  thick,  fine  and  soft, 
over  ouKh  of  the  country,  and  it  b  a  good  winter  pasture;  about  the 
middle  of  lune  it  Mooros,  and,  owing  to  the  hue  of  iu  seed  vcsoeU. 
pvcs  the  landscape  a  bliiish  hue.  Another  lowland  area  tnAxwcxm 
that  small  part  of  the  state  in  the  extreme  south-east  which  lies  west 
of  the  Tennessee  riverr thb  bctongs  to  that  part  of  the  Coastal  Plain 
Region  which  extends  north  along  the  Mississippi  river;  it  has  in 
Kentucky  an  average  dovation  of  less  than  500  ft.  Most  of  the  larnr 
rivers  of  the  state  have  their  sourcesamong  the  moumains  or  on  ue 
Alleghany  Plateau  and  flow  more  or  less  ciccuitously  la  a  geaeral 
north-western  dinectioo  into  the  Ohio.  Although  deep  river  chaaiaab 
are  common,  falb  or  ironassable  rapids  are  rare  west  of  the  Ali^hasqf 
Plateau,  and  the  sute  has  an  extensive  mileage  of  navigable  watctai. 
The  Licking.  Kentucky,  Green  aod  Tradewater  are  the  |>riocipal 
rivers  wholly  within  the  state.  The  Curobeitand,  after  flowing  Cor  a 
oonsiderabfo  distance  in  the  south-east  and  south  centsal  past  oC  the 
state^  passes  into  Tennessee  at  a  point  noariy  south  of  Louisville,  and 
in  the  extreme  south-west  the  Cumberland  and  the  Teooesaec,  wish 
only  a  short  distance  between  them,  cross  Kentucky  and  enter  the 
Mississippi  at  Smithlaad  and  Pad ucah  respectively.  The  drainace 
of  the  region  under  which  the  caverns  lie  is  mostly  andesgrousKL 

Famna  and  f/ora.*— The  first  white  settlers  found  great  munbers 
of  buffaloes,  deer,  elks,  geese,  ducks,  turkeys  and  partridges,  alao 
many  bears,  panthers,  lynx,  wolves,  foxes,  beavers,  otters^  nussk& 
musB-ratS)  rabbits,  squirrels,  raccoovis^  woodchucks,  opossama  *sh 


enough  to  permit  the  easy  passage  of  man."  Down  the  steep  slopes 
of  the  escarpment  the  Highland  Kim,  Hateau  dtops  100  ft.  or  aiose 
to  the  famous  Blue  Grass  Region,  in  which  eroaon  has  developed 
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■kuoki^  pind  the  stiieami  were  inhabited  by  troiif ,  pcrcii.  buffalo^fiih, 
ttici-&ih«  mullet,  nah,  uid  nicktn.  Of  the  Urger  gaime  then?  remain 
only  a  few  deer,  bears  2  ad  lynx  in  the  maunt^in  districUp  and  the 
numbers  of  (mall  gutmt  and  Ei&h  have  been  groitly  reduced.  Jn  lt» 
primeval  «Att  Kentucky  waj  g^cncnlly  well  timbered,,  but  mo»t  of 
the  middle  action  bAh  bKJi  cl[;arHi  and  here  the  blue  gmta  i«  now 
the  donticijiiii  feiitufe  cf  th«^  Ron^  Eitenuiive  forrst  ^fTta»  iitUl  remain 
boCh  in  the  fiMit  and  tbe  weat.  In  the  eatt  cuk,  maple,  bcpch, 
chestnut,  cJm+  tnhp-trw  (locally  *'  yellow  popbr  "),  Mra^nut,  pine 
and  Ctiddf  tree«  are  the  most  nnmei^ai;  iii  the  west  tbe  fwvfits  are 
a.mpO'^^  largdy  of  cypres,  aAh,  amkt  blcVoiy,  eli»tjiut,  walnut, 
UmcK*  Ldip^tm.  gum  and  sycamore  trac*.  Locust,  pawpaw, 
casMtabw^  \uic\My%  bUck  roulbenv  and  witd  cheny  trtji?*  also 
abound,  aiul  the  s:fi:pc«  nspbeny  and  stravbcfry  am  EtatiVe  fnih^ 

Of  fftffte. — ^The  cJimatc  k  somewhat  mort  mild  and  even  than  \  hat  of 
the  neigh boutin^$tAl».  Th&mean  annual  ttmpentu n, about  50"  F. 
on  the  fnoium  tains  in  ihti  S.  £,,  and  ^"  W.  of  the  T^^oetsce,  if  about 
S5^  F.  fof  the  entire  states  th>.'  thermometer  letdom  registers  aa  high 
ai  looker  ai  Lowaa  — to".  The  mean  Annual  pn^riphtation  onges 
froni  about  38  in.  Ln  the  north^^it  to  50  In.  In  thv  south,  and  h  Bbout 
46  In.  for  thE  entire  state ;  it  is  ut^ually  distributtri  evenly  through Dtit 
the  year  and  very  htde  is  m  the  farm  df  snow.  The  prevailing  wimfa 
blow  frtum  the  west  or  60uth-west;  lain-beannK  windc  blow  mci&tly 
from  theiK!Uth;andthecoldwave9i  tsmc  from  t  he^n  Drt  h  or  noft  h-w€Bt< 

Sin£. — The  best  loUs  are  the  alluvium  in  the  bottom-lands  alone 
•Ome  of  the  loxgrr  rivtn  and  that  of  the  Blue  Giaas  Region,  which 
is  derived!  from  a  limestone  rich  In  organic  matter  (containing  phiMk 
phorus)  jsnd  i^pidlv  decomposing.  The  eoeI  within  a  radiu»  of 
•C»me  20  m.  arouud  Lcjdngton  i«  especially  rich  ;  outfilde  of  thl^atca 
the  QiuQ  Grass  «oil  i^i  less  rich  in  pho^phon!i  and  contain:^  a  "Ut^r 
mixtuiw  of  land.  The  soils  of  tJkit  Ji^blaod  Kim  Fbiteau  ma  well 
as  of  the  lowland  west  of  tbe  Tennessee  river  vary  greatly,  but  the 
most  oonunon  are  a  dav,  contaimng  more  or  less  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  a  sandy  loam.  On  the  escarpment  around  the  Bloe  Grass 
Region  the  soils  are  for  the  most  part  either  cherty  or  stiff  with 
clay  and  of  inferior  quality^  On  the  mountains  and  on  the  AU^jhany 
Plateau,  also,  much  of  the  soil  is  very  light  and  thin. 

AfncK/fartf.— Kentucky  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  state.^  Of  the 
753>53i  of  its  inhabitants  who.  in  1900,  were  engaged  in  some  gainful 
occupation,  408.185  or  54*3%,  were  agTicnltunsts,  and  of  iu  total 
hnd  surface  21,979,432  acres,  or  85^%,  were  included  In  farms. 
The  percentage  of  improved  farm  land  increased  from  35*9  in  1850 
to  49*9  in  1880  and  to  62*5  in  190a  The  number  of  farms  increased 
from  74*777  in  1850  to  166,453  in  x88o  and  to  234,667  in  1900;  and 
(heir  average  stfe  decrea«d  from  9267  acres  in  1850  to  129*1  acres 
an  1880  and  to  937  acres  in  1900,  these  changes  being  largely  due 
to  the  breaking  up  of  slave  estates,  the  intixxiaction  of  a  considerable 
number  of  negro  farmas,  and  the  increased  cultivarioa  of  tobacco 
•ad  market-garden  produce.  In  the  best  stock-raising  country, 
«.{.  in  Fayette  county,  the  opposite  tendency  prevailed  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  period  and  old  farms  of  a  few  hundred  aeres  were 
<:ombined  to  form  some  vast  estates  of  from  2000  to  4000  acres. 
Of  the  234,667  farms  in  I90(K  155.1S9  contained  less  than  100  acres, 
76,450  contained  between  100  and  500  acres,  and  558  contained  more 
than  1000  acres;  152,2x6  or  64*86%,  were  operated  by  owners  or 
part  owaers,  of  whom  5320  were  negroes;  16,776  by  cash  teiumts, 
of  whom  789  were  negroes;  and  60,289  by  share  tenants,  of  whom 
49iH  were  negroes.  In  1900  the  value  of  farm  land  and  improve- 
ments was  |29X,i  17430;  of  buildings  on  farms,  |Qo,8S^46o;  of  live> 
stock,  •73.739iio6,  In  the  year  1899  the  value  of  all  farm  products 
was  1x23,366.785  (of  which  821.128,530  was  the  value  of  products 
fed  to  livestock),  including  theioUowing  items:  crops,  174,783,365; 
animal  products,  144.^03.940;  and  forest  products,  84,179.840. 
The  total  acreage  of  all  cnms  in  1899  was  6,582,696.  Indian  com 
is  the  largest  and  most  vamaUe  crop.  As  late  as  1849,  when  it 
produced  58,672, 591  bu.,  Kentucky  was  the  second  larfest  Indian- 
corn  produdnc  state  la  the  Union.  In  1899  the  crop  had  increased 
to  73,974*2Jo  bn.  and  the  acreage  was  3*3X9>357  (more  than  half  the 
acreage  df  all  trops  in  the  state),  but  the  raak  had  fallen  to  ninth  in 
product  and  eleventh  in  acreage;  in  1909  (aooordiag  to  the  Yt&rbodk 
of  the  United  States  Dcpartaient  of  Agriculture)  the  croo  was 
103,473,000  bu.  (ninth  among  the  states  of  tbe  United  States),  and 
the  acreage  was  3,568,000  (twelfth  anmng  the  states).   Among  the 
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t  is  the  next  largest  crop;  it  increased  from  2,142,822  bu. 


in  1849  to  11,356.113  bu.  in  1870,  and  to  14,264,500  bu.  in  1899;  in 
1909  It  was  only  7,906,000  bu.  The  crop  of  each  of  the  other  cereals 
is  small  and  in  each  case  was  less  in  1890  than  in  1849.  The  culture 
of  tobacco,  which  is  tbe  second  most  valuable  crop  in  the  state,  was 
begun  in  the  north  part  aboat  1780  and  in  the  west  and  south  eariy 
in  the  J9th  century^  but  it  was  late  in  that  century  before  it  was  intro- 
duced to  any  coiwderable  extent  in  the  Blue  Grass  Region,  where 
it  was  then  m  a  measure  substituted  for  thecuiture  of  hemix.  By 
1849  Kentucky  ranked  second  only  to  Virginia  in  tiie  pfodufction  oif 
tobacco,  and  ra  1609  it  was  far  ahead  of  any  other  state  in  both 
acreaae  and  yield,  there  beiiqrin  that  year  384,805  acres,  whkh  was 
34'9  %  of  the  total  acreage  in  the  continentsd  United  States,  yielding 
314.288,050  lb.  As  cdmpared  with  the  state's  Indian  com  crop  01 
that  year,  the  acreage  was  only  a  little  more  than  one-ntnth,  but  the 
value  ($18,541,982)  was  about  63%.  In  1909  the  tobacco  acreage 
in  Keatuel^  was  420^000,  the  crop  was  35Ot70O|O0O  lb,  valued  at 


t37Ki74.MO :  theairefa^  price  per  pqtind  had  lacrweH!  from  5'q  centa 
la  liS^  to  io'6  centj^  m  1909.  The  two  most  important  tobacco* 
growing  diitricti  alt:  tht  BLack  Patch,  tn  the  extiTJme  aotith-wcit 
comer  of  the  itatCT  whith  with  the  adjactnt  counties  in  TenncstHpe 
grow}  a  black  heavy  l«af  bC'Ugbt  almost  entirely  by  the  agcnti  of 
lorcisfn  governments  (especially  Au^uian  Spain  and  Italy)  and  called 
**  regTe  '  tobacco;  and  the  Btue  Grass  RtEJon,  as  far  cast  a^  Msy^ 
vflle.  and  the  hill  country  south  and  ^st^  whose  product*  the  fed 
and  white  Buirk-y,  ia  a  hne^hbred  light  leaf,  peculiarly  absorbent  oi 
Ucofice  and  other  adulteranti  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sweet 
c^-wjng  tobdcco.  and  htnceapccultarfy  valuable  crop,  whkh  fontsCTiy 
averai-ed  is  cents  a  pound  for  all  gr^dei*  The  high  price  rrceivxjd  by 
the  hitl  growefa  of  the  Burlcy  indued  raroiCTY  in  the  Blue  CraBi 
to  plant  Burlcy  tobaceo  thcrc^  whcretbecropjpfoveda  git£t  BUciress, 
marc  thnii  twice  as  ntu«  h  (^itictiinci  sood  ro)  being  grown  to  the 
aCrv  ' i .  I ;  ■■  1 : :  f  f ' ■  j  •    ..  .  1  -  < he  hills  and  twire  ds  lit^i  [■<■'<   '■  ■     '''■>/. 
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platife  Atkd  i.uluvat«  «aiy  louf  ao^  of  tObaoeo,  h&d  to  speafi  i3&  <l4y* 
working  the  crop,  and  could  use  the  same  land  for  tobacco  only  onte 
in  dx  years.  So.  althoneh  a  price  of  6*5  cents  a  pound  covered 
eiqienses  of  the  planter  of  Burley  in  the  Blue  Grasf,  who  could  use 
the  same  land  for  tobacco  once  in  four  years,  this  pnce  did  not  rep^y 
the  hill  phuiter;  The  additional  pnxluction  of  the  Blue  Grass 
Region  sent  the  price  of  Burley  tobacco  down  to  this  figure  and  beloW 
it.  The  planters  in  the  Bbtck  Batch  had  met  a  combination  of  the 
buyers  by  forming  a  pool,  the  Planters'  Protective  Association,  into 
whl^  ao.ooo  growers  were  forced  by  "  night-riding  "  and  other 
forms  of  coercion  and  persuasfon,  andnad  thus  secured  an  advante 
to  XI  cents  a  pound  from  the  "  reme  **  buyers  and  had  shown  the 
efficacy  of  pooling  methods  in  securing  better  prices  for  the  tobacco 
crop.  Following  their  example,  the  planters  of  the  Buriey  formed 
the  Buriey  Tobacco  Society,  a  Buriey  pool,  with  headquarters  at 
Winchester  and  associated  with  the  American  Society  of  Equity, 
which  promoted  in  general  the  pooling  of  different  crops  throughout 
the  country.  The  tobacco  planters  secured  1^8latk>n  favourable  to 
the  formation  of  crop  pools.  The  Burley  Tobacco  Society  attempted 
to  pool  the  entire  crop  and  thus  force  the  buyers  of  the  Amencan 
Tobacco  Company  of  New  Jetsnr  (which  usually  bought  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  crop  01  Buriey)  to  pay  a  much  higher  price  for 
it.  In  X906  and  in  1907  the  crop  was  very  large:  the  poof  sold  its 
lower  grades  of  the  1906  crop  at  t6  cents  a  pound  to  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  and  forced  the  independent  buyers  out  of  budness; 
and  the  Burley  Sodety  decided  in  1007  to  grow  no  more  tobacco 
until  the  X906  and  1907  crops  were  sold,  making  the  price  high  enough 
to  pay  for  this  period  of  idleness.  Members  of  tne  pool  had  used 
force  to  bring  planters  Into  the  pool;  and  now  some  tobacco  growers, 
espedaliy  in  the  hills,  planted  new  crops  in  the  hope  of  immediate 
return,  and  a  new  "  night-riding  **  war  was  begun  on  them.  Bands 
of  madced  men  rode  about  the  country  both  in  the  Black  Patch  and 
in  the  Burley,  burning  tobacco  houses  of  the  independent  planters, 
scraping  thdr  newly-ptanted  tobacco  patches,  demandm^  that 
planters  Join  their  organizarion  or  fcaye  the  country,  and  whipping 
or  shooting  the  recalcitranta  Governor  Willson,  immediately  after 
his  inauguration,  took  measures  to  suppress  disorder.  In  general 
the  Plantere'  Protective  Association  in  the  Black  Patch  was  more 
successful  in  its  pbol  than  the  Buriey  Tobacco  Sodety  in  its,  and 
there  was  more  violence  in  the  "  regie  "  than  in  the  "  Burley  " 
district.  In  November  1908  the  lawlessness  subsided  in  the  Buriey 
after  the  agreement  of  the  American  Tobacco  Comi»ny  to  purchase 
the  remainder  of  the  1906  crop  at  a  "round  "  price  of  20)  cents 
and  a  part  of  the  X907  crop  at  an  average  price  of  17  cents,  thus 
making  it  profitable  to  raise  a  full  crop  in  1909. 

Kentucky  is  the  principal  hemp-growing  state  of  the  Union;  the 
crop  of  1899,  which  was  grown  on  X4.107  acres  and  amounted  to 
10,303.560  n>,  valued  at  I468.454,  was  877%  of  the  hemp  crop 
of  the  whole  country.  But  the  competition  of  cheaper  labour  in 
other  countries  reduced  the  profits  on  this  plant  and  the  product  of 
1899  was  a  decrease  from  78.818,000  lb  in  1859.  Hay  and  forage, 
the  fourth  la  value  of  the  state's  crops  in  1809,  were  fl^own  On 
683,139  aerei  and  amounted  to  776,534  tons.  vaJued  at  $6,100,647; 
in  1909  the  acreage  of  hay  was  480,000  and  the  crop  of  6^3,000  tons 
was  valued  at  $7,771,000.  In  1899  the  total  value  of  fruit  grown 
in  Kentucky  was  $2.^91,457  (making  the  state  rank  thirteenthamoiig 
the  states  of  the  Union  m  the  value  of  this  product),  or  which 


1889  tne  crop  had  been  10,679,^89  bu.  and  was  exceeded  only  by  the 
crop  of  Ohio  and  by  that  of  Michigan.  Kentucky  also  grows  con- 
siderable quantities  of  cherries,  peare,  plums  and  peaches,  and.  for  its 
sixe,  ranks  high  In  its  crops  of  strawberries,  blackiwrrics  and  rasp- 
berries. Indian  own  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  state  but  most  brgely 
in  the  western  portion.  Wheat  is  grown  both  in  the  Blue  Grass 
Region  and  fartner  west;  and  the  best  country  for  fruit  is  alons;  the 
Ohio  river  between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  and  in  the  hillv  kina  sur- 
rounding the  Blue  Grass  Region.    In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state 


*  North  of  the  Black  Patch  Is  a  district  in  which  is  grown  a  heavy-leaf 
tobacco,  a  large  part  of  which  is  shipped  to  Great  Britain ;  and  farther 
north  and  east  a  dark  tobaccois|:irowii  i^r  t^^^ican  Qo^^ket.     • 
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where  cft^ps  Sfe  ECf^nny  llglit,  fndt4:it  com,  o^tt  q.nd  pot^iictei  ^tv  , 
the  (jrincipal  proaucti^  bqt  tDbiocti,  fUj^^iul  CQtton  i).re  jgrown.  The 
tlwrouglibred  Kentucky  horse  has  tang  ha<l  a  wGry-wi4c  lepuuiiun 
for  upt^iJ,  and  the  Blttc  Gnu  RiCci^Ti.  c*peci*l!r  Kavtitt.  B«ufLi«[t 
«iid  WoAdford  counciei.  b  pnibB^y  ihc  houi  harie-brosdine  fusion 
Ml  AmErka  arwl  ha*  taqe^  DC«ding  fiirmj..  in  Fa^'C^ie  county »  in 
j^>otx  the  &ii%faKe  value  of  cults  t:K:tt*eca  ihe  ai^a  at  one  and  iwn 
ytan  vrtA  $^7T'7^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^'^  Gra**  Region  many  ihoruygh- 
bred  ahonliorfl  c&ttle  ^aiui  hue  rnuli^i  aiif  raU«J.  The  Dutnbeo  of 
horKs,  iDLiU^,  atttc  and  ahctp  iricn:4aitd  qiiiiio  steadily  from  1850 
lo  i9CMJ^,  but  the  numbcf  of  »wi(ie  in  ih&a  aiid  in  i^oo  wa*  ndrly 
onr-third  Icsa  tKan  in  i^q.  In  1900  the  &utc  had  497'^4S  haftes. 
J5iil.i  iornulei,364,tJ?Sd*iry  cowi.7S5.7l;4  gthtr  n^atcattbp  ^^oo^fi^j 
iheep  and  j,eKja.^  swiiwi  Jfi  (910  thtft;  were  ia  Kentucky  407^000 
liories,  207.000  wuh^i  3^ .000  mtlch  c:oi»^,  665.dDc»  otlwr  neat  cattle, 
1v06o.«ua  ihccp  and  c^S^.ooo  nwlae*  The  principal  ih^p-caisin^ 
GOUfitiei  in  i^S  were  Bourbon.  Scott  and  Harrison,  and  the  prm- 
cTsaL  hog-TiUtig  countieji  were  Cr.iVci,  H^din,  Qhlo,  VnkfA  antl 

fijffjjjt  o»d  rtwfer*— More  tluin  oBe-kalf  of  the  iUte  (about 
t2,vao  4g^  m.)  was  to  t^oo  uUl  wooded.  In  1900  or  thf  total  zm  ol 
777  J 18  M,  ft.  B.M>*  j9J|fi<M  *■*«:  T^^its  o»k  and  3;9J4o  M  -  ft.  wert- 
tufip-tfec,  LoesinK  i»  the  prifkdpal  industry  ^  srvtftil  focinhiiea, 
capeci^lly  in  the  siit,  *jid  the  lumber  product  ol  the  atat*  irKreiii^rfHl 
in  value  imm  $1.^2 ma  in  1850  to  S^rO^^^jfii  iji  j^So.  *nd  to 
$13,^7741^11  in  t^.  Th*  factory  product  in  1900  was  vabcfl  ai 
*UiW553  ^nd  in  19*5  at  SifSj^iOOo-  In  i^fS,  «*  a  i^ta^  ^if 
5afi^?r  M.  It,,  B.M*,  ©(  «awcd  lumbcfp  J95^77^  ^^*  '^'  *'tfc  «ak  and 
iAl.057  M.  ft.  *crfr  "p&plaT,'*     ^  ^  .^  .    *    ,       ^ 

Ihe  pUnuig  mUl  Indufttry  *»  increasing  npidlVt  ftfr  it  is  Ici-ynd 
cheaper  to  circct  mills  near  th*  fo«»t*;  between  1900  and  (gos  tlir:; 
capii^  ol  pkning  lailli  in  tlic  sUlc  increaBcd  (17-3%  Slid  the  value 
ol  i>rod«icctf  mcfieaicd  142 '9 'f^. 

ira«^ii£fiim.^KcRtuckv*4  luanulacttircs  are  prladpally  tLctsie 
tnr  which  iht  pnxiucu  ol  her  lArtnt  and  forest*  ftimi^i  Ihe  raw 
traUJiaL  Tile  mc*t  diKioctive  ai  these  w  probably  di«tttk-d  IktuoTii, 
the  state*!  whtslcy  bcrifig  ramQu«.  A  cjjlony  of  Rutma^  QLthalic 
immigrants  ffom  MaryUnd  acitttd  in  1787  alofie  tbe  Salt  riv(;r  ftbotit 
jjom^  S,S.£,  of  Louiiville  and  with  the  Eurptu&ot  their  Indian  catn 
crop  mad*  whisky,  a  jp*ft  cf  whtLh  they  t>Dld  at  letik'mcnt^  on  tbt* 
Oh^  aad  ti»c  Miwlssiftpi.  Th«  industry  wii  rapidfy  devtbnt-d  by 
disliUen.,  wfco  icumedlialely  titer  the  suppriwaion  a:i  the  WbisJo,' 
InjMjrpeetiofSt  in  1794^  removed  from  Penanylvaaia  and  £«tik-d  irt 
ii*b4t  La  now  Maion  ciJUTity  and  wsa*  then,  a  part  ol  fi«ijrbon  county— 
Lh«  product  k  tt'M  known  ai  "  Rourbon  "  whifikv.  Diiriiatg  the  firgt 
htU  of  the  I9tb  century  th«  industry  bceacnf  of  conaidrrable  locil 
iitipociaiice  in  *il  parts  ol  the  »t*ife>  but  iinee  the  Civd  War  the  heavy 
tAJt  impMod  hai  cauxd  it*  coneenrmiiAn  In  tame  e^uijli&hment^. 
In  tgoo  nearly  40%  and  in  19«J  toorc  than  ont'^-ihird  ol  the  »tat<!'» 
product  waj  distilled!  in  I^uttvUk-  Good  whi*ky  't»  m^dc  m  Mar>« 
l^iuf  and  in  p^m  a{  Pcnn»i|i'lvaiiik  imm  rytt  but  all  vHon^  in  oihcr 
tsxta  to  pTo^luee  Ironi  livdian  corn  i  whltlfy  equal  to  the  Bourbon 
tuvei  failed,  and  it  ia  probable  tliM  rbe  QMaliiy  ol  the  Bc^irbDti  ii 
largely  du«  (o  the  tharacier  ol  the  K«niucky  lirnc  water  and  th« 
Kentucky  yca^t  germa.  The  aveiage  AHfutii  product  of  the  Mate 
fitira  iflSo  to  1900  %'ai  about  J20joop,ooo  gtalloni » in  19041  the  produit 
«u  valued  at  $9.786.537 :  in  1905  at  fi  i,KJ4,&49.  U  tqao  and  in 
l^j  Kentucky  rmftkcd  fourth  Amant  the  •tAiu  in  the  value  of 
ijurtuled  liquorv 

The  total  \'alue  id  all  cnanu  lac  tuned  products  at  th'f  state  imcre^M"! 
from  1136,7115^57  in  tfioo  to  1154.166,165  \n  IQOO,  m  Jij%,  and 
titmii  iOQo  to  t9f>5  the  value  ol  Uc».ory-madc  product*  aiotw  iricrttast^f 
flora  f(j6*SO»*66o  Eo  *159,753^96*.  or  j6  i"!;..*  M«L*urt?d  by  the 
Vftlue  o*  the  prodiKt^  flcmf  and  ^riat  ind]i  producif  t*»e  IfOni  third  id 
EUitt  in  1900  to  !ir«t  in  r^nk  10  190^  frcifn  1 13.017 ^04^  to  flll.oOTjafj, 
or  3A'j%;  and  c-fai^wiag  and  amokinp  tobj^cco  and  snuQ  fell  during 
th*  iame  period  (mm  fsnt  to  third  in  rank*  from  $i4.^fij^2  10 
$lJ»ii7»ODa.,or  f  3-3%i  in  1900  Kentucky  waa  lec^iodt  in  1^5  thin  I, 
•.mong  the  ^Ate*  in  the  v^ue  of  thLi  product-  Lunib«r  ^nd  tivnbtr 
products  held  iccond  rank  both  in  tgo<>  {f  i^i^J^^)  tinJ  in  tqriK 
cit4,5^,0Do|.  Distilled  li,q,uor»  were  fourth  in  rank  in  lOfn  and 
10  190^  Men 'ft  eloihinfl  roae  trom  tenth  in  rank  in  tODO  to  hfth  in 
ttakm  1905,  If  on*  |j,.4J0tJ&S  »»  16,179,07  S,  or  hy^%  Othfr  ini- 
pofts^nt  ntanulacturcs,  whh  tEcir  prtniuct  va.1ur)  in  tgooajid  in  ^^$, 
t£t  iron  and  ut^l  \i^jixn,^ji  "m  1900;  |6, 1^7,543  in  1905)*  rsuN-^iy 
car*    I$4.a4*.«>^    i"    »9Q|>.   I5j739*t>;i    in    1  OoS) ;   P^ick^i^   in&4t» 


and  ctgarettM.  ipddknr  «i«d  hsraoi,  iMtent  medlrlaes  and  €oi» 
pounds,  cotton  sooda.  furniture,  oonfectionery,  carriace  and  wafoa 
materiaU.  wooden  packing  boxes,  woollen  goods,  pottery  and  terra 
cotta  irax««  stnictufal  iroa-work,  and  turned  and  canned  wood. 
Louisville  id  the  great  manufacturingcentre.  the  value  of  its  products 
aoBountiM  in  1905  to  $85,204,1  ax,  SS'i  %of  tbe  product  of  the  entire 
stale,  andshowtng  an  iocnease  01  28ro%  over  the  value  of  the  city's 
factory  prodwcta  in  1900.  Aslflaad  »  the  principal  centre  of  the 
iron  iodnatry. 

VMMraM.— The  mineral  reaotirees  of  Kentucky  art  impoftaat  and 
valuable,  though  very  little  devdoped.  The  value  of  aU  oMao- 
factures  in  1900-  was  $194,166,365,  and  the  value  of  manufactiocs 
based  upon  products  of  mines  or  quarries  in  the  same  year  was 


tlS»t77i^W  i'*  Jiioo;  ff.*93t73i  *ti  190s)  :  foundry  and  piachine  shop 
pf<3d*:t»  (iMJ+,tno  in  i^ooj  $4,6«».5yj  in  moslt  pUnJji(r  mill 
prodticia,  includiDi  va^h.  6sxsn  and  bhnda  CSt.H4^J.5i7  in  i^iw* 
m*^9\^S3  ***  1905— art  iiicfpa^  alrtiHly  remsirleedji;  rarriaEt*  1 
wapans  f|s,*49,7t3  in  1900;  $4^5^.439  in  igc^) ;  tanned  and  mn 
|»thcr  ifi-?S7-Ji&  in  1900;  *4 .952 ,277  in  1**05):  aud  malt  ktjt 
Clj.lGi6.6j7  itt  1900;  $3,673,678  in  1905).    Other  imponant  nui 


prodticia,  includiDi  va^h.  docsrv  and   btinda   CSt.H4^J.5i7   m    191W' 
m*^9\^S3  ***  1905— art  iiicfpa^  alrtiHly  remsirleedji;  carriaEt*  ftnd 

:  liquors 
manu- 
^lUfQ  (ea^h  ynxU  a  product  va\w;  'm  1903  of  niotTtfUnacu'  miUioA 
ilelkia)  ven  c6tton^M«d  oil  and  take  (in  1900  Keatucky  wa^.  lifTk 
■aid IB  1905  »Ltth  annang  the  ctatei  *n  ihid  valye  of  cotton ^'SL-cd  01 1  and 
aht}^  ceoptTWRe,  africukural  tnnplvTrvf'nt^.  bnart  and  vl^qr?,  ct^^rs 

^  in  (be  eentut  ^  1905  tLauitic»  lof  oihcr  than  rartorv^maAie 
piivdiieia,  Aicfc  «■  Ihoic  o<  ike  bawl  ttadest  ware  aoi  inaudviL 


$25,204,788;  the  tattd  lalue  of  fluoeral  products  waa  $19,294^341  ia 
1907.  Bitimiinous  coal  is  the  priodpal  nunend,  and  in  1907  Kentneky 
canked  eighth  among  the  ooalrproducing  statea  of  the  Union;  the 


output  in  1907  amounted  td  10,753,124  short  tons,  and  in  1902  to 
6.7^,984  short  tons  as  compared  with  2,390,755  tons  produced  ia 
i&89r  In  1902  the  amount  was  about  equally  divided  between  the 
eastern  coalfield,  which  ia  for  the  most  part  in  Cfvenup.  Boyd, 
Carter,  Lawrence,  Johnson.  Lee,  Breathitt,  Rockcastle,  Puladki, 
Laurel,  Knox,  Bell  and  Whitley  counties,  and  has  an  area  of  about 
11,180  so.  m.,  and  the  weatem  ooalAeld,  which  is  in  Hendefsoo, 
Union,  Webster,  Davicsa,  Hancock,  McLean,  Ohio,  Hopkins,  Butler. 
Muhlenberg  and  Christian  counties,  and  has  an  ama  of  5800  sq.  m. 
In  1907  the  output  of  the  western  district  waa  6.295,397  tons;  that 
of  the  eastern,  44S7i727'  The  largest  ooalHiroducing  counties  ia 
1007  were  Hopkiii»  (2,064,15a  short  tons) and  Muhlenberf  (i3S2j9it 
short  tons)  in  the  western  coalfieki,  and  Bell  (i  ,437,886sboct  tctts)aad 
U'hitley  (762.023  short  tons)  in  theaooth-westem  part  of  the  eaateia 
coalfield.  All  Kentucky  coal  is  either  bitdminous  or  semi-bituminaas, 
but  of  several  varieties.  Of  cannel  coal  Kentucky  is  the  laiveat 
producer  in  the  Union,  its  output  for  1902  bang  65,317  short  f 


and.  according  Co  state  repofta,  for  1903,  72356  tooa  (of  t 
a6ji4  tons  were  from  Moivan  county),  and  for  1904,  68,400  tens 
(of  which  52*492  tons  were  from  Morgan  county):  acoordtng  to  the 
Mineral  Reumroes  «/  the  UniUd  States  for  1907  (published  b^  the 
United  Sutes  Geological  Survey)  the  production  of  Kenc«»y  in 
1907  of  cannel  coal  (including  4650  tons  of  semi-cannel  ooal)  was 
77«733  tons,  and  exclusive  of  semt^anod  coal  the  output  of  Kentadcy 
waa  much  larger  than  that  oC  any  other  state.  Some  of  the  am 
mined  in  eastern  Kentucky  it  an  excellent  steam  producer, 

the  jellico  coal  of  Whitfe^  county,  Kentucky,  and  of   

county,  Tmnessee.  Bat  with  die  exceptioa  of  that  mined  in 
kins  and  Bell  counties,  very  little  is  bt  for  making  coke;  ia  IL 
the  product  was  4290  tons  of  coke  (value  $12,250),  in  1890,  11343 
tons  ($22.191) :  in  1900, 95«532  tons  ($235,905);  in  looa.  116.879  toas 
($3tt7>A75)>  the  makimum  peoduct  up  to  1906;  and  ia  1907,  67,088 
tons  ($1574(88).  Coal  was  fust  niined  in  Kentucky  in  Laord  or 
Pulaski  county  in  U827;  between  1829  and  1835  the  annuni  owtwat 
was  from  1000  to  6000  tons;  in  1840  it  was  23.527  tooa  and  in  itta 
it  was  285.760  tons. 

Petroleum  was  discovered  oa  Little  Rennick's  Creek,  near  Barhe»> 
viUe.  in  Cumberiand  county,  in  1829,. when  a  flowing  oU  wrell  (the 
"  Americsn  well,"  whose  product  ataa  sold  as  "  American  oQ  "  ta 
heal  rheumatism,  burns,  oc.)  was  struck  by  men  boring  for  a  "salt 
well,"  and  after  a  second  discovery  in  the  'sixties  at  tne  a»o«th  af 
Crocus  Creek  a  amaU  but  steadv  amount  of  oil  was  got  each  year, 
(^reat  pipe  lines  from  Parkeraburg,  West  Virginia,  to  Sosnenet, 
Pulaski  county,  and  with  bfaaches  to  the  Ragland.  Barbourvflle 
and  Prestonburg  fidds.  had  in  torn  a  miW^i^*  »<  27$  m.  The 
principal  fields  art  in  the  "     uil»  m  t  rr/'  Wayae  te  Allen 

county,  including  Barren  cunty,  l.intict  .  kjk  ooanty,  and 

Fk^d  and  Knott  counties ;  t>  t  he  mrt  h-e^ir  snd  6eld  in  Bath 

and  Rowan  eountiea  on  the  I  icHng  river.  I  1  :  e  petroleam  pr»> 

duced  in  the  state  amountei  tn  74^^950  harm-,  vmoed  at  Si 72337. 
a. gain  in  ouantity  of  8i«4  :,  over  ti^i.  Kentucky  ia  the  SW. 
extreme  of  the  natural  gas  It  ii- ion  o|  thr  «-«£i  flank  of  the  ^, 
system  r  the  gceatestamooni  i^^iotLind  in  hlan  in  county  in  the 
Breckinridge  oounfy  in  thi  rifirth  *e4t.  TUt  va^je  of  the  atatet 
natural  gas  output  increas'-J  from  $36^:1  in  lii^i  to  $99/100  in 
1806.  $28i6,243  in  1900.  $365. '>  11  in  tw;,  flf*'  *'"     176  in  1907. 

Iron  ore  has  been  found  1  n  %c- -t-riit  i-uu r '  an  iron  fomaee 

was  built  in  Bath  county,  iii  the  N.  b..  pan  ci  Uu.  ^^cate,  aa  early  as 
1791,  but  since  i860  this  mineral  haa  received  little  attention,  la 
1902  ii  was  mined  only  in  Bath,  Lyon  and  Trigg  countiea,  of  whkh 
tne  total  product  was  71.006  bng  tons,  valuedat  only  $86,169;  *■ 
1904  only  3^/>oo  tons  were  mined,  valued  at  the  mines  at  $35/100^ 

In  1898  there  bopaa  an  increased  activity  in  the  mining  of  flaocw 
spar,  and  Crittenden,  Fayettt  and  Livingston  countiea  prodaced 
in  1902,  29X|So  tons  (valued  at  $143,410)  of  this  mineral,  in  I90| 
30.835  tons  (valued  at  8iS3.96o)  and  in  1904  19.096  tooa  (trained 
at  flii.499X  amoanta  (and  values)  cxcetding  thote  producad  in 
It  in  1907  the  < 


any  other  aute  for  these  years;  but  in  1907  the  outnitity  (aijosS 
tons)  was  less  than  the  output  of  IlKnois.   Lead  and  rinc  1 


in  smaU  quamitttrs  nei^r  Marion  in  Crittenden  county  and  4  

in  connexion  with  mining  for  fluorspar;  in  1907  the  output  waa 
75  tons  of  lead  valued  at  $7950  and  358  tons  of  sine  vnhied  at 
542.244.  Jefferson.  Jessamine.  Warren,  Grayson  and  Caldwcl 
u-.„   ^i..-ui- -^  ^  —  raceUrnt   licht.ooloortd 
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fUgitk  nneMone.  reaembliiv  the  Bedford  ttmertone  of  J"^!*"*'^ 
best  known  under  the  name  of  the  fincrt  variety,  the  Bowtmg 
Green  stone  "  of  Warren  county :  and  sandstones  good  for  strwxoral 
purposes  are  found  in  both  coal  regions,  and  espedall^r  in  Rowan 
county.  In  1907  the  total  value  of  limestone  ouamed  in  the  state 
was  1891.500,  and  of  all  stone,  |i. 002.450.  Fw^e  and  pottery  ctay 
and  cement  rock  also  abound  within  the  state.  The  value  of  clay 
products  was  f  2.406.350  in  1905  (when  Kentucky  was  tenth  among 
the  states)  and  was  $2.61 1,364  in  1907  (when  Kentucky  was  eleventh 
among  the  states).  The  manufacture  of  cement  was  begun  in  1829 
at  Shippingport,  a  suburb  of  Louisville,  whence  the  natural  cement 
of  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  produeed  within  a  radius  of  15  m.  from 
Louisville.  IS  called  "  Louisville  cement."  In  1905  the  value  of 
natural  cement  manufactured  in  the  state  (according  to  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey)  was  only  883.000.  The  manufacture  of 
Portland  cement  is  of  greater  importance. 

There  are  mineral  springs,  especially  salt  springs,  in  various  parts 
of  the  state,  particulariy  in  the  Blue  Grass  Region;  the*e  are  now  of 
comparatively  littkeconomic  importance;  no  salt  was  reported  among 
the  state's  manufactures  for  1905.  and  in  1907  only  736.920  gallons 
of  mineral  waters  were  bottled  tor  sale,  titstorically  and  geotogi- 
cally.  however,  these  springs  are  of  considerable  interest.  According 
to  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler.  state  geologist  in  1873-1880,  "  Wheo  the 
rocks  whence  they  flow  were  formed  on  the  Silurian  sea-floors,  a  good 
deal  of  the  sea-water  was  imprisoned  in  the  strata,  between  the  grains 
of  sand  or  mud  and  in  the  cavities  of  the  shells  that  make  up  a  large 
part  of  these  rocks.  This  confined  sea-water  is  gradually  being 
displaced  by  the  downward  sinking  of  the  rain-water  through  the 
rifts  of  the  strata,  and  thus  finds  Its  way  to  the  surface,  so  that 
these  springs  offer  to  us  a  share  of  the  ancient  seas,  in  which  perhaps 
a  hundred  million  of  years  ago  the  rocks  of  Kentucky  were  laid 
down."  To  these  springs  in  prehistoric  arid  historic  times  came 
annually  great  numbers  of  animals  for  salt,  and  in  the  marshes  and 
awamps  around  some  of  them,  especially  Big  Bone  Lick  (in  Boone 
county,  about  20  m.  S.W.  of  Cincinnati)  have  been  found  many 
bones  of  extinct  mammals,  such  as  the  mastodon  and  the  kmg- 
legged  bison.*  The  early  settlers  and  the  Indians  came  to  the 
springs  to  shoot  large  game  for  food,  and  by  boiling  the  waters  the 
settlers  obtained  valuable  supplies  of  salt.  Several  of  the  Kentucky 
springs  have  been  somewhat  frequented  as  summer  resorts;  among 
these  are  the  Blue  Lick  in  Nicholas  county  (about  48  m.  N.E.  of 
Lexington).  Harrodsbura.  Crab  Orchard  in  Lincoln  county  (about 
115  m.  S.E.  of  Louisville).  Rock  Castle  spring  in  Pulaski  county 
(aoout  23  m.  E.of  Somerset)  and  Paroquet  Spnngs(near  Shepherds- 
ville,  Bullitt  county),  which  was  a  well-known  resort  before  the 
Civil  War,  and  near  which,  at  Bullitt  Lick,  the  first  salt  works  in 
Kentucky  are  said  to  have  been  erected. 

Pearls  are  found  in  the  state,  especially  in  the  Cumberland  River, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  there  are  diamonds  in  the  kinberlite  deposits 
in  Elliott  cf'Urtry. 

rrai»*/f '"T  r J' ?d».— Kentucky  in  1909  had  3,503^98  m.  of  ra.Uway. 
Railway  biLrlkfif  w^i  begun  in  the  iiatv  in  1830.  and  in  tSj5  the 
first  train  'Irjwn  by  a  sleam  locomotive  ran  fmm  I  ^"tim-i^tn  to 
Franklin,  n  rli  stance  "of  27  01.   Nor  unul  1H51  was  tin  1  ed 

to  Loui^HiHi'.     Kentucky's  tnifJe  Jurmg   Ihe  grra!!  he 

19th  ceniury  wai  vct^  largdy  wiih  the  South,  and  wu!  1  .  ies 
which  rivtr  tidviEBiion  dffcknlcd  for  this  the  dev^U/pin^LHiL  of  a 
railway  sjratem  wa*  rctardod.  Up  10  tSSo  the  railway  mitwiEc  hsd 
increased  to  only  1^530;  but  dating  the  nest  leu  years  k  Incrrased 
to  2.942^  ind  railvf-ayi^  wen?  in  ronisitiiii^blr  meamre  subititutiKlJfor 
water  cr.iiir.  The-  prmcipal  lines  iirc  the  Louisville  &  NasihviJle, 
the  Che^^^r^.ikc  &  Ohio,  the  IlliTiois  Ci?niral,  and  the  Cmdnuiati 
Southern  |■uur'^:^n.  &  Cireiicpni  route).  Most  oJ  the  lines  run  south  or 
south-wf  n(  irijin.  CinctnnAtj  and  LoiiJiviIle.  and  the  cast  hoid^^rQf  the 
state  stiU  h;if.  <i  sm^li  r^iW'J)'  mikMsicr'  .ind  prj^ccicatl^'  no  wagon  ro^ds, 
most  of  the-  travel   |H-in|[  V't.  i     .  .mi    rtntli  of  the 

Blue  Grass  Kcgion  are  eactlLjiu  b^^^^--^  ^^  — _  , uiui  and  cheap 

supply  of  stone  for  road  building.  The  assessment  of  railway 
firoperty.  and  in  some  measure  the  legulatioa  of  railway  rates,  are 
entrusted  to  a  state  railway  curomiasioa. 

Populaiion. — The  population  of  Kentucky  in  x88o*  was 
1,648,690;  in  1890,  1,858,635,  an  increase  within  the  decade  of 
i2'7%,  in  1900  it  was  2,147,174;  and  in  1910  it  had  reached 
2,389,905.  Of  the  total  population  of  igoo,  284,865  were 
coloured  and  50,249  were  foreign-bom;  of  the  coloured,  284,706 
were  negroes,  102  were  Indians,  an4  57  were  Chinese,  of  the 
foreign-bom,  27,555  were  natives  of  Germany,  9874  were  natives 
of  Ireland,  and  3356  were  natives  of  England.  Of  the  foreign- 
bom,  21437,  or  42-6%,  were  inhabitants  of  the  diy  pf  Louis- 
ville, leaving  a  population  outside  of  this  dty  of  which  98  4% 

*  For  a  full  account  of  the  *'  licks,**  see  vol.  I.  pt.  ii.  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Kentucky  Ceotoptai  Survey  (1876). 

•The  population  ofthe  state  at  the  previous  censuses  was:  73.677 
in  1790;  .220.955  in  1800;  406.511  in  1810:  564.317  in  1820.  687.917 
in  1830:  779.828  in  1840;  982.405  in  1850;  1,155,684.  in  i860  and 
1421.01 1  in  1870. 


were  native  boriL  Tbe  ragfed  east  section  of  the  state,  a 
part  of  Appaladiiaii  America,  is  inhabited  by  a  people  of  marked 
characteristics,  portrayed  in  the  fiction  of  Miss  Murfrce  (*'  Chadcs 
Egbert  Craddock  '*)  and  John  Fox,  Jr.  They  are  nearly  all  of 
British— EhgUsh  and  Scotch-Irish-— descent,  with  a  trace  of 
Hnguenot.  They  have  good  native  ability,  but  throu^  lack 
of  commtmicatioa  with  the  outside  worid  their  progress  has  been 
retarded.  Before  the  Qvil  War  they  were  owners  of  land,  but 
for  tbe  most  part  not  owners  of  slaves,  so  that  a  social  and 
political  barrier,  as  well  as  the  barriers  of  nature,  separated  them 
from  the  other  inhabitanu  of  the  state.  In  their  speech  several 
hundred  words  persist  which  elsewhere  have  been  obsolete  for 
three  centuries  or  occur  onfy  in  dialeas  in  England.  Their 
life  is  still  in  many  respects  veiy  primitive;  thdr  houses  are 
generally  built  of  logs,  their  clothes  are  often  of  homespun,  Indian 
com  and  ham  form  a  large  part  of  their  diet,  and  their  means 
of  transportation  are  the  saddle-horse  and  sleds  and  wheeled 
caru  drawn  l>y  oxen  or  mules.  In  instincts  and  in  character, 
also,  the  typical  "  mountaineers "  are  to  a  marked  degree 
primitive;  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  ignorant;  they 
are  primitively  hospitable  and  are  warm-hearted  to  friends  and 
strangers,  but  are  implacable  in  their  eimiities  and  are  prone 
to  veifdettas  and  family  feuds,  which  often  result  in  the  killing 
in  open  fight  or  from  ambush  of  members  of  one  faction  by 
members  of  another;  and  their  relative  sedusion  and  isolation 
has  brought  them,  especially  in  some  districts,  to  a  disregard 
for  law,  or  to  a  belief  that  they  must  execute  justice  with  their 
own  hands.  This  appears  particularly  in  their  attitude  toward 
revenue  officers  sent  to  discover  and  dose  illldt  stills  for  the 
distilling  from  Indian  com  of  so-called  "  moon-shine  "  whisky 
(o>nsBting  largely  of  pinre  alcohol).  The  taking  of  life  ai^ 
"  moon-shining,"  however,  have  become  less  and  less  frequent 
among  them,  and  Berea  College,  at  Berea,  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
University,  and  other  schools  in  Kentucky  and  adjoining  states 
have  done  much  to  educate  them  and  bring  them  more  in 
harmony  with  the  outside  community. 

The  poputation  of  Kentucky  h  lar&cty  rural  H&wwer,  in  the 
decjric  Di'twccB  1S90  and  IQOO  the  percent qge  of  urban  popublbn 
(t,T.  papulation  ol  places  of  4000  inltubkanti  or  more)  to  the  toiil 
pcjpuUtioii  infrcased  (roTE  17  s  to  197  and  the  percentage  of  semt-^ 
urban  \t,g.  pdpuliiUon  of  incGirpcr,it«l  pbxrt  wiih  a  popubtkon  of 
less  iJMiifi  4oqq)  t^  the  total  increased  fronv  8  S6  to  9fi6%;  but 
483%  of  the  uiban  population  of  1900  was  in  the  city  of  LotiiFvilfe. 
In  1910  the  (ol lading  cities  each  bad  a  popuktion  of  more  than 
50>%i'  LouiiVille  (ijj.^jH).  Covington  (S3,J7o).  Lesinitt^n  i\^M\ 
N*  Hport  {3,o,«i9J.  Piducah  Mij6oJ.  Oftenfiboro  {.16,01  iK  flcfldcr- 
son  (iMSJJ.Fnirikforl.  the  captul  E10J65).  Hpftkinsvilte  {^^^), 
BowMng  Green  £9173).  Aihbjid  (B4SB),  MMdleibora  (7.W5h  "in- 
cht^fcr  (7156),  Dayton  (6979),  Bellevuc  (6AajK  Maywilte  mi4r). 
Mayf.eJd  ^5916).  Parii  (5859 J,  DpnvUtc  <54^o).  Rkbmond  £5340)' 
01  biitonciiil  i  merest  ajrc  HarxodsbiirK  (o^»  )<  the  nrsi:  perma- 
nent setricment  in  ti»c  »Utc,  aJid  Birdatown  tpflp-  in  *9«0> 
I7U),  tbe  euunti^^Beat  of  NelM>n  county.  Bardslown  wat  settled 
about  i??**,  hifi;efy  by  Roman  Cjihotica  (rom  MaryLind.  Il  wuthe 
see  dl  J.  ^ooUifi  C^ihotic  biahop  from  1810  tQ  i^^i.  and  the  uat 
of  St  Joseph's  CuiltiJt.'  (Roman  Cat  hoi  Fc)  frorn  iS^t  to  tBfjo;  and 
was  for  some  lime  ibe  honie  ofiohn  Fltcli  {i/ ^J^  J , ,--;.  ihc  invtuitM'* 
who  built  his  first  boat  here.  The  Nazareth  Literary  and  Benevolent 
Institution,  at  Nazareth  (2  ni.  N.  6f  Bardstown),  was  founded  in 
1839  and  is  a  well-known  Koman  Catholic  school  lor  girls.  Boones- 
borough,  founded  by  Daniel  Boone  ui  1775,  in  what  is  now  Madison 
county,  long  aeo  ceased  to  exist,  though  a  railway  station  named 
Boone,  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  railroad,  is  near  the  site  of  the 
old  settlement.  . 

In  1906  there  were  858.324  communicants  of  different  rehgious 
denominations  in  the  sutct  including  311.5^3  Baptists,  165,908 
Roman  Catholics,  156.007  Methodists.  136.110  Disciples  of  Chnftt« 
47,8aa  Presbyterians  and  8091  Protesunt  Episcopalians. 

Admmstralion.-'YinXwky  is  governed  under  a  constitution 
adopted  in  1891.*  A  convention  to  revise  the  constitution  or  td 
draft  a  new  one  meets  on  the  call  of  two  successive  legislatures, 
ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  provided  that  majority 
be  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  at  the 
preceding  general  election.  Ordinary  amendments  are  proposed 
by  a  three-fifths  majority  in  each  house,  and  are  also  subject 
to  popular  approvaL    With  the  usual  exceptions  <A  crimiiials» 

'There  were  three  previous  constitutions — those  of  1792,  179^ 
and  1850. 
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idiots  and  insine  persons,  all  male  ddae&s  of  tlie  United  States, 
who  are  at  least  si  years  of  age,  and  have  lived  in  the 
state  one  year,  in  the  county  six  months,  and  in  the  voting 
prednct  sixty  days  next  preceding  the  election,  are  entitled  to 
vote.  The  legislature  provides  by  law  for  registration  in  cities 
of  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  dsases — the  minimum 
population  for  a  dty  of  the  fourth  dass  being  500a  Corpora^ 
tions  are  forbidden  to  contribute  money  for  campaign  purposes 
on  penalty  of  forfdting  their  charters,  or,  if  not  chartered  in  the 
state,  their  right  to  carry  on  business  in  the  state.  The  executive 
is  composed  of  a  governor,  a  lieutenant-governor,  a  treasurer,  an 
auditor  of  public  accounts^  a  register  of  the  land  office,  a  com- 
missioner of  agriculture,  Isbour,  and  statistics,  a  secretary  of 
state,  an  attomey«gcneral  and  a  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  All  are  chosen  by  popular  vote  for  four  years  and 
are  ineligible  for  immediate  re-election,  and  each  must  be  at 
lesst  30  years  of  age  and  must  have  been  a  resident  dtixcn  of  the 
state  for  two  years  next  preceding  his  ckction.  If  a  vacancy 
occurs  in  the  office  of  governor  during  the  first  two  yearsa  new 
dection  is  held;  if  it  occurs  during  the  last  two  years  the 
heutenant-govemor  serves  out  the  term.  lieutenant-governor 
Beckham,  dected  in  2900  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  ol 
Governor  Goebd  (assassinated  in  1900),  was  re-elected  in  1903, 
the  leading  lawyers  of  the  state  holding  that  the  constitutional 
inhibition  onsuccesdve  terms  did  not  apply  in  such  a  case. 

The  governor  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  when  it  Is  not 
called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States;  he  may  remit  fines  and 
forfeitures,  commute  eentenoes,  and  grant  reprieves  and  pardons, 
except  in  cases  of  impeachment ;  and  he  calls  extraordinary  sessions 
of  the  legislature.  His  control  of  patronage,  however,  is  not  exten- 
sive and  his  veto  power  is  very  weak.  He  may  veto  any  measure, 
induding  items  in  appropriation  bills,  but  the  legislature  can  repass 
such  a  measune  by  a  simple  majority  of  the  total  membership  in 
each  house.  Among  the  various  state  administrative  boards  are 
the  board  of  equalization  of  five  members,  the  board  of  health  of 
nine  membefs,  a  board  of  control  of  state  institutions  with  four 
members  (bipartisan),  and  the  railroad  commission,  the  prison 
commission,  the  state  election  commiswon  and  the  sinking  fund 
commission  of  three  members  each.  Leg^Uve  power  is  vested 
in  a  General  Assembly,  which  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives.  Senators  are  dected  for  four  years,  one-half 
retiring  every  two  years;  representatives  are  dected  for  two  years. 
The  minimum  age  for  a  representative  is  34  years,  for  a  senator 
30  years.  There  are  thirty-dght  senators  and  one  hundred  repre- 
sentatives The  Senate  sits  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachment 
cases.  A  majority  of  either  house  constitutes  a  quorum,  but  as 
regards  ordinary  bills,  on  the  third  reading,  not  only  must  they 
receive  a  majonty  of  the  quorum,  but  that  majority  must  be  at 
least  two-fifths  of  the  total  membership  of  the  house.  For  the  enact- 
ment of  appropriation  bills  and  bills  creating  a  debt  a  majority  of 
the  total  membership  in  each  house  is  required.  All  revenue 
measures  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  the 
Senate  may  introduce  amendments.  There  are  many  detailed 
restrictions  on  local  and  spedal  legislation.  The  constitution 
provides  for  local  option  elections  on  the  liquor  question  in  counties, 
cities,  towns  and  predncU;  in  1907,  out  of  X19  counties  87  had  voted 
forprohibition. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a  court  of  appeals,  dreuit  courts^quarteriy 
courts,  county  courts,  justice  of  the  i>eace  courts,  police  courts 
and  fiscal  courts.  The  court  of  appeals  is  composed  01  from  five  to 
seven  judges  (seven  in  1009),  dected.  one  from  each  apjiellate 
district,  for  a  term  of  dgnt  years.  The  senior  judge  presides  as 
chief  justice  and  in  case  two  or  more  have  served  the  same  length 
of  time  one  of  them  is  chosen  by  lot.  The  governor  msv  for  ahv 
reasonable  cause  remove  judccs  on  the  address  of  two-thiras  of  each 
house  of  the  legidature.  The  counties  are  grouped  into  judidal 
circuits,  those  containing  a  population  of  more  than  150,000  consti- 
tutine  separate  districts;  each  district  has  a  iud^  and  a  common- 
wealtn  s  attorney.  The  county. officials  are  the  judge,  clerk,  attor- 
ney, sheriff,  jailor,  coroner,  stnreyor  and  assessor,  elected  for  four 
years.  Each  county  contains  from  three  to  dght  justice  of  the 
peace  districts  The  financial  board  of  the  county  is  composed  of 
Ike  county  judge  and  the  justices  of  the  peace,  or  of  the  county 
}u^e  and  three  commissioners  dected  on  a  general  ticket. 

Tne  municipalities  are  divided  into  six  classes  according  to 
population,  a  classification  which  permits  considerable  sp«dal 
local  legislation  in  spite  of  the  constitutional  inhibition.  Marriages 
between  whites  and  persons  ol  negro  descent  are  prohibited  by  law, 
and  a  marriage  of  insane  persons  is  legally  void.  Among  causes  for 
absolute  divorce  are  adultery,  desertion  for  one  year,  habitual 
drunkenness  for  one  year,  cruelty,  ungovernable  temper,  physical 
incapadty  at  time  of  marriage,  and  the  joining  by  dther  party  of 
any  rdigious  sect  which  regards  marriage  as  unlawful.    A  home- 


stead law  deetsm  eic^pt  from  executickn  an  utUBfirtgnsad  dsrdBiB* 
hx^^f<c  (with  appurtenanccij  not  to  eitceed  It 000  io  value,  and  cer» 
tain  ptf^perty,  auch  at  tooU  oi  opt'i.  trade >  libraries  (to  the  valoc  d 
$$tni}  <it  mbisitMrsAnd  bwycri,  aj^d  proviaion^k  for  ooe  year  for  each 
rocimbcr  of  a  taiDity.  CbiJid  kboHjr  is  reiuUved  by  aq  act  pasted  by 
the  (>cncra,l  Assembly  in  HjOH;  this  act  prohtbiia  ihe  employnKat 
of  c  b^d^eD  less  than  14  ytas^  of  o^e  in  any  gainfu!  occupatioo  durn^ 
the  spsdou  of  school  or  in  fftiun^,  facttJiifiji,  inine»<  oJSoes,  hotels  cc 
mrsscneer  service  dunng  ^^kfatmnsn  and  prohibhi  the  emplo>-xDent 
of  children  betwecii  14  and  16  unk:^  ihvy  have  eirplcyment  cenifi* 
CStcs  i&suied  by  a  superintendent  ■<^  ichooU  ur  sonne  other  property 
authorized;  pcr^^n,  uiowing  the  (Jiild't  ability  to  read  and  write 
Enp;]iah.  giving  infomcuiiion  ii^  to  tht:  child'i^  ip^e  (ha  ^^td  upon  a  birtk 
eertifiqite  if  pcr^ble),  atvd  idcntirying  the  cKiJd  by  (giving  hdght 
and  weight  and  colour  of  ^-a  and  hair.  Thew  certificates  most 
be  k^^t  on  file  and  lists  ol  children  cmpWed  mL:£it  |>c  posted  by 
employers;  Ubotu  iospeclo»  nxcive  monthfy  liMi  Irom  local  adbodl 
bc4rds  of  chiMren  rotclving  ccrtificaice:  &nc|  children  under  16  aia 
not  to  work  man  than  10  hours  a  day  w  do  hours  a  week,  or  between 
7  p^iOir  ami  7  ijiu 

ChoriuUt  uni  Petml  Imtitttiions, — ^TKe  charitable  and  peasl 
inn t it u tions  are  managed  by  ^cparaite  baarrf*-  f^f  irii<L>,-«s  appointed 
by  the  fioveriKJT.  There  are  a  die^f  aod  dumb  n  at  L>anviUe 

^(i^^l).  an  institution  for  the  bUfld  at  Li«  •  14a),  and  aa 

inatitiition  for  the  education  of  rKble-mindcO  >.  .at  Fnanldost 
(i860).  The  Eastern  Lutaatie  Asyluiit  at  L^ingEoii.  estat^h^iied 
in  1S15  aa  a  private  institution,  came  under  the  Gooirri  of  the  state 
in  ]3i4.  The  Centra]  Luitatic  Aiylum  at  Anchorage,  founded  ia 
iSM  as  a  house  of  refuge  for  young  cdminais.  became  aa 
aryfum  In  ifS^j.  The  Western  Lunatic  As^'lum  at  HopkinsviBs 
WHS  founded  in  184!.  The  ittaia  pot i tent iafy  at  Feankfort  was 
compietedi  in  1799  and  a  brtnch  wa»  ntablUhcxl  at  EddyviUe  ia 
1891.  Under  an  act  or  iB^  two  houses  ol  leJorin  for  iuvenile 
oficnders,  one  for  boyi^  the  other  tor  girUp  were  established  aesr 

Eduealiim.— The  eaHy  history  of  the  schools  of  Kentucky  shows 

that  the  rural  school  conditkms  have  been  very  unsatbfactory.  A 
system  of  five  trustees,  with  a  sixty-day  term  01  school,  was  replaced 
by  a  three  trustee  system,  fint  with  a  one-hundred-day  term  af 
school,  and  subsequently  with  a  one-hundred-and-twenty^y  term 
of  school  annually.  The  sute  fund  has  not  been  sopplemcnted 
locally  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  who  have  consequently  been 
linderpaid.  The  rural  teachers,  however,  have  been  paid  from  the 
state  fund,  so  that  the  poorer  districu  receive  aki  from  the  richer 
districts  of  the  commonwealth.  The  rural  schools  are  supervised 
by  a  superintendent  in  each  county.  Throughout  the  state  whice 
and  negro  children  are  taught  in  sepsrste  schools.  The  state  makes 
provision  for  revenue  for  School  purposes  as  follows:  (i)  the  interest 
on  the  Bond  of  the  Commonwealth  for  $1,317,000  00;  (3)  divkleiids 
on  798  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky — repre- 
senting a  par  value  cli$79>^oojOQ;  (3)  the  interest  at  6%  on  the 
Bond  of  the  Commonwealth  for  l38i,986x>6,  which  is  a  perpctnal 
obligation  in  favour  of  the  several  counties;  <a)  the  interest  at  6% 
on  |6o6,64i.ot,  which  was  received  from  the  United  States;  ($)  the 
annual  tax  of  a6|  cents  on  each  $soo  of  value  of  all  real  aod 
personal  estate  and  corporate  franchises  directed  to  be  assessed 
for  taxation;  <6)  a  certam  portion  of  fines,  forfoitttres  and  Ikseooes 
realised  by  the  state;  and  (7)  a  portion  of  the  dog  taxes  ci  each 
county.  The  present  school  system  of  Kentucky  may  Desunnarucd 
under  three  heads:  the  rural  schools^  the  graded  schools,  and  the 
hiffh  schools  (which  are  further  classified  as  city  and  county  high 
schooto).  The  1908  sessbn  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act 
providing:  that  each  county  of  the  state  be  the  unit  for  taxatioa; 
that  the  county  tax  be  mandatory;  that  there  be  a  local  sntxliscrict 
tax;  and  that  each  county  be  divided  into  four,  six  or  eight  educa- 
tional divisions,  that  one  trustee  be  elected  for  each  svAxlistrsct, 
that  the  trustaes  of  the  subdistricts  form  division  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion, and  that  the  chairmen  of  these  various  divisbn  boards  form  a 
County  Board  of  Education  t 


who  is  ex  officto  chairman.  This  system  of  taxation  and  supcrvisiaa 
is  a  great  advance  in  the  administration  of  public  schooU.  Any 
subdistrict,  town  or  city  of  the  fifth  or  rixth  class  may  provide  for  a 
graded  school  by  voting  for  an  cd  fo/oresi  and  poll  tax  which  is 
nmited  as  to  amount.  There  were  in  1909  135  districts  which  had 
complied  with  this  act,  and  were  known  as.Oraded  Common  Schcol 
districts.  By  special  charters  the  General  Assembly  has  also 
established  as  special  graded  schools.  Statutes  provide  that  aR 
children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  years  living  in  such  districts 
must  attend  school  annually  for  at  least  eight  consecutive  weeks. 
In  each  city  of  the  first,  second  and  third  dass  there  must  be,. and  of 
the  fourth  class  there  may  be,  maintained  under  control  of  a  city 
Board  of  Education  a  system  of  j^ublic  schools,  in  which  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  30  rending  in  the  city  may  be  taught  at 
public  expense.  There  were  in  1909  62  city  public  high  schools 
whose  graduates  are  admitted  to  the  State  Universaty  witbonC 
examination.  A  truancy  act  (1QO8)  provides  that  every  child 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  years  living  in  a  city  of  the  first,  secood, 
third  or  fourth  class  must  attend  school  regulariy  for  the  full  term 
of  sakl  school.    It  was  provided  by  statute  that  before  June  19UH 
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tbfire  should  bAVT  bren  c*t&b1]t1i«d  In  tath  codDty  of  tiic  state  lit 
IcAst  one  County  HiRii  School  to  which  att  conini^A  school  gixduatcs 
of  the?  county  eiliDKid  ba  admitted  without  chftfge*  Separate  ti»*li- 
tufcii  for  1ft  h lie  and  coloured!  tejchprs  afe  conducted  a nnuilly  in.  ^acK 
oounty^  Tbese  tnKitutti  are  held  for  a  five  or  ten  day  le^iian  and 
Attcoiiiiicc  U  ns^uircd  of  every  leache/.  The  *tAte  pirovidn  for  thi; 
iiS.biance  of  three  kind*  of  certificate.  A  ttate  diploma  issycd  by  the 
St4te  Boafd  of  EKaminen  la  Kood  for  life.  A  iUte  ccriificate  \sAucd  by 
the  State  Bciiinl  di  Exatiiineis  it  ?ood  fw  dghC  yisif*  witJi  otic  renewal. 
County  ctrtiiiai'trt  i^ued  by  the  County  BoiMii  of  E*antin*imaJc  of 
thiv«  cta£6>?i,  valid  Tur  one,  tv. ^  aivi  (ouf  yean  respect iv«)y. 

Accord^Dg  to  a  kVujoI  census  thcnr  wa*  ifl  jQQe-t909  4  Bchoot 
population  of  73f),J53,  of  which  587^551  *vtc  rvportcd  from  the 
rant  dLairiets..  fm  the  srhool  yenr  i^j-iqtf^  Ihc  school  popubtion 
WAS  734,617*  the  Actual  ctirol'iment  in  public  fCho»l&  was  |4i,^77(  *^e 
average  j,tteiuiA nee  vras  160,841 :  there  weic  appfOJtimttely  3,192 
truile  and  $i$7  female  white  tL-achcr»aQd  1274  rw^m  teAcKcrs;  aod 
the  totil  i^wnue  for  school  purfxiaMja  wai  lji,3oS^997-  <•*  wbkh  »4Jiin 
Ijrji7.g44j.5ft  cltiie  from  the  5t:*tc  treaitiry. 

VvMt  na^fotincrfrthc  Si.itc  AarickiUural  and  Mechtnical  College 
fit  Lcsitiftoii  been  Die  the  State  UTiiversky  Iry  leei^tive  crtactittenL 
([^oBh  there  i*  no  tuition  fcr  iscccpt  in  the  School  of  Law.  The 
State  Uoivcrtlty  has  a  Department  cHT  Education.  The  »late  main- 
taifi*  (or  the  whitct  two  State  Sorroal  School*,  which  were  establkhed 
in  tQa6--oiic,  foT  the  coj&fem  diiirictt  at  Rkhrtiond.  and  the  oihvt. 
tor  the  werteni  dlttnct,  at  Bowling  Green  UndtT  the  law  cstib- 
ii^ng  State  Nontu^l  School*,  each  county  is  <mLitkd  to  oue  or  more 
fippoint merit*  of  *:hoUri.hipft,  otic  annuallv  (or  every  500  white 
Khool  children  lifted  4n  the  !iaa  ftcHool  cennia.  A  Kentutky 
NiifToal  4iwi  lrw)u«tiri«]  School  (1*86)  for  t»E«*»  "  maintijjied  at 
Frankfort*  AnooK  the  private  antl  ckoominatLonial  colk^nc*  in 
Kentucky  are  Central  University  (Prt*bytenan).  at  DanviLIc  :  Tran- 
^Ivanb  UnSverfiiiy,  at  Lexington:  C<?oructown  College  (Baptisi )  at 
Georgetown  J  Kemocky  Wcslcyan  Cdlcee  (M,E,  South)i  at  Win- 
cHe*tcr;and  Befe*  Cmiegt{  nun-iicctarian)  at  tkna. 

fiHjiftfff.— KeotkJcWy.  iii  cortimoa  with  other  fliatrs  in  tbia  part 
of  the  country,  suffered  from  ovrf-spetulation  in  Und  aod  r^ilwiyi 
durirtg  tSjo-iJ^to.  The  funded  dtbt  i>f  the  itaie  amounted  itj 
four  and  one-half  million!!  of  dollar*  in  tS^o-  *hen  the  new  con^titu- 
tJOfi  lirfiited  the  power  ol  the  legislature  to  contract  furrhcf  sj^iltta- 
Iton*  or  to  decreaic  of  fni»pply  the  linking  fundi.  From  tSso 
to  tSflo  there  wa^  a  gradual  reduction  eircpt  during  the  year*  of 
the  wax*  The  system  of  classify  ifig  the  revenue  in  to  separate  funds 
has  frequently  produced  annual  dcfjcit*,  i^hifh  a.n\  as  a  rule  only 
notitifiiiUi  wfice  the  toial  receipt?  evriwd  the  total  exp^nditurFv.  In 
1902  the  net  bonded  debt,  egtcliusive  of  about  two  mibion^  ol  doUa-ri 
h£ld  for  educatkiQal  pimxatA,  vaa  Sf*i7it394i  but  tUij  debt  w^ 
paid  in  lull  in  th«  year*  immediately  followtqg.  The  tinking  fund 
commission  is  composed  <if  the  governor*  ftttomey-EcnersL  secretary' 
of  stale,  aui'liior  and  treasurer*  The  ftni  b«nHng  currency  in 
Kentucky  wa*  S^ued  in  tSot  by  a  co-opctative  iiuurance  company 
established  by  Mi^si^ppi  Valley  traders^  The  Q^nk  of  Kentucky. 
e»tiib3i*hed  it  Frankfort  in  iSo6,  had  a  roonopoly  for  le  vera  I  ye;ir*, 
In  i8ift-l8lg  the  leftitature  chartered  46  hanWi,  marly  all  of  which 
went  into  liQaidAtieTi  during  the  panic  of  iSng.  ^  The  Bink  ■of  tho 
Commonv^itb  was  chartered  in  liso  oj  a  «tate  lairtittitioq  and  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  was  revoked  in  iftja,  A  court 
decision  di^rayiiiig  the  legal  tender  quality  of  tbe  note;)  "lifiued  by  th^ 
Bank  of  iht^  Comrsionwcnkh  gave  rise  to  a  biitc;r  contnjv'cr^y  which 
liad  c^fifrEdcratite  inlluenee  upon  the  pobtiiml  history  of  the  ettle. 
Thi»  bank  failed  in  i&i^.  In  1134  the  k-jtisLiturt  chartered  ib« 
Bank  of  Kentucky,  the  Sank  ol  LouisvilU^  and  the  Northern  !V-.r': 
oi  Keniuckyi,  Tne^  institutions  survived  the  panic  of  !>"  ■  I 
f*:ion  came  to  be  recognized  asamone  the  nno^il  prn^pcrou^  i  ^  ;'  ; 
mcrt  coniervatrve  banks  wett  of  the  Allf^haniei.  The«^ic  thiFil;.tF.kj 
lanr^  are  stringent  and  tnost  ol  the  buBnev  ia  still  oontrobed  by 
banks  operating  under  »t4te  chajtcTL. 

if  ij/ory.— Tbe  scttlctncBt  and  the  dcvelopincnt  of  that  part  of 
the  United  State*  wat  of  the  Atlesbany  Mountains  biS  pmbahty 
been  the  mo^t  notabk  feature  of  American  biilory  tiivce  the  do** 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War  ( 1763}.  Kentucky  wa»  tbe  fint  KtiJc^ 
nietit  in  tbift  raovetnentt  the  fint  it&tc  ^n*l  ol  the  Alleghany 
jytountAini  adinktcd  into  the  Union.  Ln  1761  the  Kentucky 
country  was  cliaimed  by  the  Chcrotets  as  a  part  of  iWtt  hynlin({ 
grounds^  by  ibc  Sbs  Nations  tlroquois)  as  a.  pan  of  their  wcstcta 
conqLieits,  and  by  Virginia  M  «  piirt  of  the  territory  granted  li> 
her  by  hct  charter  of  1609,  altbough  it  was  actually  inhabited 
only  by  a  few  Cbkkasaws  near  the  MiaBsssIppi  river  and  by  a 
small  tribe  of  Sha«accs  in  the  north,  opposite  wbol  i*  now  Ports* 
f^dulb.  Obio.  The  early  srttkrs  were  oflcn  attacked  by  Indian 
^^iders  ffoni  *bat  b  no*  Teflncteee  or  from  ihe  country  nortb  n! 
Ihe  Ohio,  but  the  tfork  o(  coIoitiEatiofi  would  have  been  far  inore 
difficult  if  those  Indbns  had  il^^ed  in  the  K.cn lucky  region  ilStflf, 
Dr  Thomas  Waller  £171 5-1  ^o^)*  as  an  aECtii  and  surveyor  oF 
the  Loyal  Land  Cotcpatiy^  made  ^a  eiploratiun  in  1 750  mio  the 


present  state  fnnn  the  Cumberland  Gap,  in  search  of  a -suitable 
place  for  settlement  but  did  not  get  beyond  the  mountain  region. 
In  the  next  year  Christopher  Ghk,  while  on  a  similar  mission  for 
the  Ohio  Company,  explored  tbe  country  westward  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto  river.  In  175a  John  Finley,  an  Indian 
trader,  descended  the  Ohio  river  in  a  canoe  to  Uie  sate  of  Loids* 
ville.  It  was  Finley's  descriptions  that  attracted  Daniel  Boone, 
and  soon  after  Boone's  first  visit,  in  1767,  travellers  through- 
the  Kentucky  region  became  numerous.  The  first  permanent 
En^ish  settlement  was  established  at  Hanodsburg  in  1774  by 
James  Harrod,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  the  Ohio  Indians, 
having  been  defeated  by  Virginia  troops  in  the  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant  (m  what  is  now  West  Virginia) ,  signed  a  treaty  by  which 
they  surrendered  their  claims  south  of  the  Ohio  river.  In  March' 
1775  Richard  Henderson  and  some  North  Carolina  land  specula* 
torsnetaboutiaoo  Cherokee  Indians  in  council  on  the  Watauga 
river  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  them  for  the  purchase  of  alT 
the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  river  and  between  the  Kentucky 
and  Cumberland  rivers.  The  purchase  was  named  Transyl- 
vania, and  within  less  than  a  month  after  tbe  treaty  was  signed, 
Boone,  tmder  its  auspices,  founded  a  settlement  at  Boones- 
borough  which  became  the  headquarters  of  the  colony.  The 
tHIe  was  decUrcd  void  by  the  Virginia  government  in  1778,  but 
Henderson  and  his  associates  received  «oo,ooo  acres  in  com- 
pensation, and  all  sales  made  to  actaal  settlers  were  confirmed. 
During  tbe  War  of  Independence  the  colonists  were  almost 
entirely  neglected  by  Virgloiaaod  were  compelled  to  defend  then-' 
selves  against  the  Indians  who  were  often  under  British  lead^ 
ship.  Boonesborough  was  attacked  in  April  and  in  July  1777 
and  in  August  1778.  Bryant's  (or  Bryanis)  Station,  near  Lex- 
ington, was  besieged  in  August  178a  by  about  600  Indians  under 
the  notorious  Simon  Girty,  who  after  raising  the  siege  drew  the 
defenders,  numbering  fewer  than  aoo,  into  an  ambush  and  in  the 
battle  of  Blue  Licks  which  ensued  the  Kentuckians  lost  about 
67  killed  and  7  prisoners.  Kentucky  county,  practically  coter- 
minous with  the  present  state  of  Kentucky  and  embracing 
all  the  territory  claimed  by  Virgmia  south  of  the  Ohio  river  and* 
west  of  Big  Sandy  Creek  and  the  ridge  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  was  one  of  three  counties  which  was  formed  out  of 
Fhicastle  county  in  1776.  Four  years  later,  this  in  turn  was 
divided  into  three  counties,  Jefferson,  Lincoln  and  Fayette,  but 
the  name  Kentucky  was  revived  in  1782  and  was  given  to  tb# 
judicial  district  which  was  then  organized  for  these  three  counties. 
The  War  of  Independence  was  followed  by  an  extensive  inunigra-' 
tion  from  Virginia,  Maryland  awd  North  Carolina'  of  a  popu- 
lation of  which  fully  95  %«  exdoding  negro  slaves^  were  of 
pure  English,  Scotch  or  Scotch- Irish  descent.  The  manners; 
ctistoms  and  institutlooa  of  Virginia  were  transplanted  beyond 
the  mountains.  There  was  the  same  political  rivalry  between 
the  slave-holding  farmers  of  the  Blue  Grass  Region  and  the 
"  poor  whites  "  of  the  mountain  districu  that  there  was  in 
Virginia  between  tbe  tide*water  planters  and  the  mountaincenk 
Between  theseextremes  were  the  small  farmers  of  the"  Barrens"* 
in  Kentucky  and  of  the  Piedmont  Region  in  Virginia.  The 
aristocraUc  mfluences  in  both  states  have  always  been  on  the 
Southern  and  DemocrBticside,but  whilethey  werestrong«noogh 
in  Virginia  to  lead  the  state  into  secession  thev  v^ere  unable  to  do 
so  m  Kentucky. 

'  Most  of  the  eariy  settlers  of  Kentucky  made  their  way  thither 
either  by  the  Ohio  river  (from  Fort  Pitt)  or^the  far  tanrer  number- 
by  way  of  the  Cumberland  Gap  and  the  "  Wilderness  Road."  Thta 
btternwic  beipn  at  lng)b*s  Ferry,  on  the  New  river,  in  what  Is  now 
West  Virginia,  and  proceeded  west  by  south  to  the  Cumbcrtand  Gap. 
Tbe  **  Wildemess  Road."  as  marked  by  Daniel  Boone  in  1775.  was  a 
mere  trail,  running  from  the  Watauga  settlement  in  east  Tennessee 
to  the  Cumberland  Gap.  and  thence  by  way  of  what  are  now  Crab 
Orchard.  Danville  and  Baidstown,  to  the  Palls  of  the  Ohio,  and 
%»as  passable  only  for  men  and  horses  until  I795»  when  the  state 
made  it  a  wagon  road.  Consult  Thomas  Sp(5ed.  Tkt  WHdirmst 
Road  (Louisville.  Ky..  1886).  and  Ai^hcr  B.  Hulbert,  Bocm*$ 
Wilderness  Road  (Cleveland.  O..  1903).  ,  ^  ■ 

»  The  "  Barrens  "  were  in  the  north  part  of  the  state  west  of  the 
Bhie  Grass  Region,  and  were  so  called  merely  because  the  Indians  had 
burned  most  of  the  forests  here  in  order  to  provide  better  pasturage 
for  buffaloes  and  other  fane.     y.  ,^..  ..^    ,. >  — 
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At  the  dose  of  the  War  of  Independence  the  Kentuckians 
complained  because  the  mother  atate  did  not  protect  them 
Against  their  enemies  and  did  noL  give  them  an  adequate  system 
of  local  government.  Nine  conventions  were  held  at  DaaviUe 
from  1784  to  1790  to  demand  separation  from  Virginia.  The 
Virgtma  authoriu'es  expressed  a  wiltiDgness  to  grant  the  demand 
provided  Congre^  would  admit  the  new  district  into  the  Utiion 
as  a  state.  The  delay,  together  with  the  proposal  of  John  Jay, 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  commissioner  to  negotiate 
a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Spanish  envoy,  to  surrender 
navigation  rights  on  the  lower  Mississippi  for  tweniy-frve  yeai^ 
in  order  to  remove  the  one  obstacle  to  the  negotiations,  aroused 
to  much  feeling  that  General  James  Wilkinson  and  a  few  other 
leaders  began  to  intrigue  not  only  lor  a  separation  from  Virginia, 
but  also  from  the  United  Sutes,  and  for  the  formation  of  a  close 
alliance  with  the  Spanish  at  New  Orleans.  Although  most  of 
the  settlem  were  too  k>yal  to  be  led  into  any  such  plot  they  .gen- 
erally agreed  that  it  might  have  a  good  effect  by  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  upon  the  Federal  government.  Congtess  passed  a  pre- 
liminary act  in  February  1791,  and  the  state  was  formally 
admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  ist  of  June  1792.  In  the  Act  of 
1776  fpr  dividing  Fincastle  county,  Virginia,  the  ridge  of  the 
Cumbertaod  Mountains  was  named  as  a  part  of  the  east  boundary 
of  Kentucky;  and  now  that  thia  ridge  had  become  a  part  of  the 
boundary  between  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  they,  in 
1799,  appointed  a  joint  commission  to  run  the  boundary  line  on 
this  ridge.  A  dispute  with  Tennessee  over  the  southern  boimdary 
was  settled  in  a  similar  manner  in  1^20.'  The  constitution  of 
X792  provided  for  manhood  suffrage  and  for  the  election  of  the 
governor  and  of  senators  by  an  electoral  college.  General  Isaac 
Shelby  was  the  first  governor.  The  people  still  continued  to 
have  troubles  with  the  Indians  and  with  the  Spanish  at  New 
Orleans.  The  Federal  government  waa  slow  to  act.  but  iu  action 
when  taken  was  effective.  The  power  of  the  Indiana  was  over- 
thrown by  General  Anthony  Wayne's  victory  in  the  battle  of 
Fallen  Timbers,  fought  the  20th  of  August  1794  near  the  rapids 
of  the  Mauroee  river  a  few  miles  above  the  aite  of  Toledo,  OAiio; 
and  the  Mississippi  question  was  settled  temporarily  by  the 
treaty  of  1795  and  permanently  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
in  1803.  In  1798-1799  the  legislature  passed  the  famous 
Kentucky  Resolutions  in  protest  against  the  alien  and  sedition 
acts. 

For  several  years  the  Anti-Federalists  or  Republicans  bad 
contended  that  the  administration  at  Washington  had  been 
exercising  powers  not  warranted  by  the  constitution,  and  when 
Congress  had  passed  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  the  leaders  <d 
that  party  seized  upon  the.  event  as  a  proper  occasion  for  a 
spirited  public  protest  which  took  shape  prindpally  in  resolu> 
tions  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  Kentucky  and  Virgima.  The 
original  draft  of  the  Kentudty  Resolutions  of  1798  was  prepared 
by  Vice-President  Thomas  Jefferson,  although  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  author  of  them  was  kept  from  the  public  until  he  acknow- 
ledged it  in  1821.  They  were  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
icntatives  by  John  Breckinridge  on  the  8th  of  November,  were 
passed  by  that  body  with  some  amendments  but  with  only  one 
dissenting  vote  on  the  loth,  were  Unanimously  ooncurred  in  by 
the.Senate  on  the  i  jth,  and  were  approved  by  Governor  James 
Garrard  on  the  16th.  The  first  resolution  was  a  statement  of 
the  ultra  states'-rights  view  of  the  relation  of  the  states  to  the 
Federal  government*  and  subsequent  resolutions  declare  the 

>  The  touthem  boundary  to  the  Tennessee  river  was  sorveved  in 
1779-1780  by  commissioners  representing  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  and  was  auppoeed  to  be  run  along  the  parallel  of  latitude 
36°  y>\  but  by  mistake  was  actually  run  north  of  that  parallel.  By  a 
treaty  of  1819  the  Indian  title  to  the  territory  west  of  the  Tennetsec 
was  exdnguiahed,  and  commissioners  then  nan  a  Use  along  the 
parallel  of  36*  30'  from  the  Missiifcippi  to  the  Tennessee.  In  i8ao 
commiistoners  representing  Kentuckv  and  Tenneaaee  formally 
adopted  the  line  ot  1779-1780  and  the  line  of  1819  as  the  boundary 
between  the  two  states. 

*  Thn  rMolution  read  as  follow*:  Resolved,  that  the  several  states 
composing  the  United  States  of  America  are  not  united  on  the 
principle  of  unlimited  «ubmis«on  to  their  general  government ;  tntt 
that  by  compaa  under  the  style  of  a  Conitittttic»  for  the  United 


alien  and  sedition  laws  unconstitutional  and  therefore  **  mid  and 
of  no  force,"  principally  on  the  ground  that  they  provided  for 
an  exercise  of  powers  which  were  reserved  to  the  sin.tc.  The 
resolutions  further  declare  that  "  this  Commonwemlth  is  dctow 
mined,  as  it  donbts  not  its  co-sutes  are,  tamely  to  submit  to 
undelegated  and  therefore  unlimited  powers  in  no  mao  or  body 
of  men  on  earth,"  and  that  "  these  and  successive  acts  of  iIk 
same  character,  unless  arrested  on  the  threshold,  may  tend  is 
drive  these  states  Into  revolution  and  blood.*'  Copies  ol  the 
resolutions  were  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  Various  stales.  t« 
be  laid  before  the  different  sute  legislatures,  and  replies  were 
received  from  Connecticut,  Dehiware,  Masaadsuaetta,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York;  Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and  Virginii, 
but  all  except  that  from  Virginia  were  unfavourable.  Neverthe- 
less the  Kentucky  legislature  on  the  22nd  of  November  1799 
reaffirmed  in  a  new  rnolution  the  principles  it  had  laid  down  ia 
the  first  series,  asserting  in  this  new  resolution  tnat  the  state 
**  does  now  uneqtuvocally  declare  its  attachment  to  the  Unkn^ 
and  to  that  compact  (the  ConsiiLulionL  agreeably  to  its  obvioos 
and  real  intention,  and  will  be  among  the  last  to  seek  its  dissob- 
tion,"  but  that  "  the  prindple  and  construction  conteDded  for 
by  sundry  of  the  state  kgislatures,  that  the  General  Govemmest 
is  the  eixclusivc  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to 
it,  stop  nothing  (short]  of  dupoiism-^^nct  the  discretion  «( 
those  who  admkiister  the  government,  and  not  the  CoustiMim, 
would  be  the  measure  of  their  powers,"  "  that  the  several  states 
who  formed  that  instrument,  being  sovereign  and  independent, 
have  the  unquestionable  ri|^  to  judge  of  the  infraction,'*  and 
"  that  a  nullification  by  those  s&vereigniia  of  all  unatUhoriui  ads 
done  under  color  of  Uiat  insirwnent  is  the  ngktful  remedy."  These 
measures  show  that  the  state  was  Democrat ic*Republican  in  its 
politics  and  pro-French  in.  its  sympathies,  and  that  it  vas  in- 
clined to  follow  the  leadership  of  that  sute  from  which  most  of 
its  people  had  come. 

The  constitution  of  1799  adopted  the  system  of  choouog  the 
governor  and  senators  by  popular  vote  and  deprived  the  suprcsK 
court  of  its  original  jurisdiaion  in  land  cases.  The  Btirr  con- 
sptracy  (1804-1866)  aroused  some  excitement  in  the  state.  Many 
would  have  followed  Burr  in  a  filibustering  attack  upon  the 
Spanish  in'  the  South- West,  but  scarcely  any  would  hsvc 
a{^roved  of  a  separation  of  Kentucky  from  the  Federal  Uni«i. 
No  battles  were  fought  in  Kentucky  during  the  War  of  181 7, 
but  her  troops  constituted  the  greater  part  of  the  forces  under 
General  WilUam  Henry  Harrison.  They  took  part  in  the  opera- 
tions at  Fort  Wayne,  Fort  Meigs,  the  river  Raisio  and  the 
Thames. 

The  Democratic-Republlcafls  controlled  the  politics  of  the  state 
without  any  serious  opposition  until  the  conflict  in  1 8*0-182^ 
arising  from  the  demands  for  a  more  adequate  system  of  currency 
and  other  measures  for  the  relief  of  delinquent  debtors  divided 
the  state  into  what  were  known  as  the  relief  and  anti-relief 
parties.  After  ncariy  all  the  forty-six  banks  chartered  by  the 
legislature  in  x8i8:had  been  wrecked  in  the  finandal  panic  of 
1819,  the  Icgislaitu^  in  1820  passed  a  series  of  laws  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  debtor  dais,  among  them  one  making  state 
bank  m>tes  a  legal  tender  for^all  debts.  A  decision  of  the  Chat 
county'  district  court  declaring  this  measure  unconstitutlODal 
was  affirmed  by  the  court  of  appeals.  The  legislature  in  1834 
repealed  all  of  the  laws  creating  the  existing  court  of  appeals  and 
then  estabtisbed  a  new  one^    This  precipitated  a  bitter  campaign 

States  and  of  amendments  theretoi  they  constituted  a  gencxal 
government  for  special  purposes,  delegated  to  that  government 
certain  definite  powers,  reserving  each  state  to  Itself  the  residt»ry 
mass  of  right  to  their  <rAn  •elf'ffOveniRient  i  and  that  whensoew 
^he  general  govermnent  aasuntes  undeleted  powers  iu  acts  an 
unauthoritative,  void,  and  of  no  force:  That  to  this  compact  each 
state  acceded  as  a  state,  and  is  an  integral  party,  its  co-states 
forming,  as  to  hself,  the  other  party:  That  the  government  created 
by  this  compact  was  not  made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the 
extent  of  the  powem  delegated  to  itself,  dnce  that  would  have  made 
its  discretion,  and  not  the  Constiturion,  the  measure  of  iu  powcn; 
but  that,  as  in  all  pther  cases  of  compact  among  parties  haviac  00 
comnion  fudge,  each  party  has  an  eoual  right  to  judge  for  ttseu  aM 
well  of  intiactioasaa  of  the  mode  ana  measure  of  redrus. 
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between  (be  anH-rdlef  or  "  old  court"  party  and  tbe  relief  or 
**  new  court  *'  party,  in  which  the  former  was  successful.  The 
oW  court  party  followed  the  lead  of  Henry  Gay  and  John  Quincy 
Adams  in  national  pwlitics,  and  became  National  Republicans 
and  later  Whigs.  The  new  court  party  followed  Andrew  Jackson 
and  Martin  Van  Buren  and  became  Democrats.  The  electoral 
vote  of  the  stale  was  cast  for  Jackson  in  i8a8  and  for  Cby  In 
1832.  During  the  next  thirty  years  Clay's  conservative  influ- 
ence dbminated  the  politics  of  the  state.*  Kentucky  voted  the 
Whig  ticket  in  every  presidential  election  from  1832  until  the 
party  made  its  last  campaign  in  1852.  When  the  Whigs  were 
destroyed  by  the  slavery  issue  some  of  them  immediately'  be- 
came Democrats,  but  the  majority  became  Americans,  or  Know- 
Nothings.  They  elected  the  governor  in  1855  and  almost 
succeeded  in  carT3ring  the  state  for  their  presidential  ticket  in 
1856.  In  x86o  the  people  of  Kentucky  were  drawn  toward  the 
South  by  their  interest  in  slavery  and  by  their  social  relations,  and 
toward  the  North  by  business  ties  and  by  a  national  sentiment 
which  was  fostered  by  the  Clay  traditions.  They  naturally 
assumed  the  leadership  in  the  Constitutional  Union  movement 
of  i860,  casting  the  vote  of  the  state  for  Bell  and  Everett. 
After  the  election  of  President  Lincoln  they  also  led  in  the  move- 
ment to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Crittenden  Compromise  or 
some  other  peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulties  between  the  North 
and  the  South. 

A  large  majority  of  the  state  legislature,  however,  were  Demo- 
crats, and  in  his  message  to  this  body,  in  January  1861,  Governor 
Magofhn,  aljo  a  Democrat,  proposed  that  a  convention  be  called 
to  determine  "  the  future  of  Federal  and  inlcr-slale  rclalions 
of  Kentucky;"  later  too,  in  reply  to  the  president's  call  for 
volunteers,  he  declared,  "  Kentucky  will  furnish  no  troops  for 
the  wicked  purpose  of  subduing  her  sister  Southern  States." 
Under  these  conditions  the  Unionists  asked  only  for  the  main- 
tenance of  neutrality,  and  a  resolution  to  this  effect  was  carried 
by  a  bare  majority — 48  to  47.  Some  of  the  secessionists  look 
this  as  a  defeat  and  left  the  stale  immediately  to  join  the  Con- 
federate ranks.  In  the  next  month  there  was  an  election  of 
congressmen,  and  an  anti-secession  candidate  was  chosen  in  nine 
out  of  ten  districts.  An  election  in  August  of  one-half  the  Senate 
and  all  of  the  House  of  Jlcprescntativcs  resulted  in  a  Unionist 
majority  in  the  new  legislature  of  103  to  35,  and  in  September, 
after  Confederate  troops  had  begun  to  invade  the  state,  Ken- 
tucky formally  declared  its  allegiance  to  the  Union.  From 
September  1861  to  the  fall  of  Fort  DOnelson  in  February  1862 
that  part  of  Kentucky  which  is  ^uth  and  west  of  tbe  Green  River 
was  occupied  by  the  Confederate  army  under  General  A.  S.John- 
ston, and  at  Russellville  in  that  district  a  so-caljed  "  sovereignty 
convention  "  assembled  on  the  18th  of  November.  This  body, 
composed  mostly  of  Kentucky  men  who  had  joined  the  Con- 
federate army,  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  elected  state 
officers,  and  sent  commissioners  to  the  Confederate  Congress, 
which  body  voted  on  the  9th  of  December  to  admit  Kentucky 
into  the  Confederacy.  Throughout  the  war  Kentucky  was  repre- 
sented in  the  Confederate  Congress— representatives  and  senators 
being  elected  by  Confederate  soldiers  from  the  state.  The 
of&cers  oi  this  "  provisional  government,"  headed  by  G.  W. 
Johnson,  who  had  been  elected  "  governor,"  left  the  stale  when 
General  A.  S.  Johnston  withdrew;  Johnson  himself  was  killed 
at  Shiloh,  but  an  attempt  was  subsequently  made  by  General 
Bragg  to  install  this  government  at  Frankfort.  General  Felix 
K.  ZollicofiTer  (18 12-1862)  had  entered  the  south-east  part  of 
tbe  state  through  Cumberland  Gap  in  September,  and  later  with 
a  Confederate  force  of  about  7000  men  attempted  the  invasion 
of  central  Kentucky,  but  in  October  1861  he  mot  with  a  slight 
repulse  at  Wild  Cat  Mountain,  near  London,  Laurel  county, 
and  on  the  19th  of  January  1862,  in  an  engagement  near  Mill 
Springs,  Wayne  county,  with  about  an  equal  force  under 
General  George  H.  Thomas,  be  was  killed  and  his  force  was 
utterly  routed.  In  1862  General  Braxton  Bragg  in  command  of 
tbe  Confederates  in  eastern  Tennessee,  eluded  General  Don 

*He  died  in.  1852.  but  tbe  traditioaa  which  he  repretented 
Mirvived. 


Ceirlos  BucTl.  in  command  of  the  Federal  Army  of  the  Ohio 
stationed  i.  lie  re,  and  entering  Kentucky  in  August  1862  pro- 
cctdrd  %\avfly  luward  Louisville,  hoping  to  win  the  state  to  the 
Confederate  c:iy^e  and  gain  recruits  for  the  Confederacy  in  tbe 
&ia  t  r  H  j$  m  ai  D  armywas  preceded  by  a  division  of  about  1 5,000 
tniiin  under  Grnvrat  Edmund  Kirby  Smith,  who  on  the  30th  of 
Avgmt  defeated  «  Federal  force  under  General  Wm.  Nelson  near 
Hithrnond  and  threatened  Cincinnati-.  Bragg  met  with  little 
opposition  on  hi$  march,  but  Buell,  also  marching  from  eastern 
Tennessee,  reached  Louisville  first  (Sept.  24),  turned  on  Brasg, 
and  forced  him  to  withdraw.  On  his  retreat,  Bragg  attempted 
10  set  up  a  Confc-derate  government  at  Frankfort,  and  Richard 
J  Hawes.  v,ho  haci  Ijcen  chosen  as  G.  W.  Johnson's  successor,  was 
aciuaUy  "  inau unrated,"  but  naturally  this  slate  "  government " 
im  medial  fly  colbp^^d.  On  the  8th  of  October  Buell  and  Bragg 
fought  Ein  cngiaisement  at  Perry ville  which,  though  tactically 
indecij^w,  was  a  strategic  victory  for  Buell;  and  thereafter 
Bragg  withdrew  entirely  from  the  state  into  Tennessee.  This 
wa&  tilt  last  serious  attempt  on  a  large  scale  by  the  Confederates 
ig  Vila  Kentucky «  but  in  February  1863  one  of  General  John  H. 
\f organ's  Img.ide^  made  a  raid  on  Mount  Sterling  and  captured 
U;  m  ^tarth  Gemiral  Pegram  made  a  raid  into  Pulaski  county; 
in  March  1864  Ceticral  N.  B.  Forrest  assaulted  Fort  Anderson 
At  Fa.duc&b  but  faltird  to  capture  it{  and  in  June  General  Morgan 
maik  an  vn^uceesitiful  attempt  to  take  Lexington. 

Although  ihc  nia}ority  of  the  people  sympathized  with  the 
Unioop  the  em<incipation  of  the  slaves  without  compensation 
evcQ  to  loyal  owners^  the  arming  of  negro  troops,  the  arbitrary 
imp  risen  mem  of  citizens  and  the  interference  of  Federal  mililary 
ofTjcials^  ir  purely  dvil  affairs  aroused  so  much  feeling  that  the 
stiite  bcca.nie  strongly  Democratic^  and  has  remained  so  almost 
unlfaiTnly  ^iticr  the  war.  Owing  to  the  panic  of  1893,  distrust 
of  I  he  ie^t  silver  movement  and  the  expenditure  of  large  cam- 
paign funds,  the  Republicans  were  successful  in  the  gUber- 
iiationaJ  elcclion  of  1895  and  the  presidential  election  of  1896. 
Thee  lectio  e^  of  1 8  99  was  disputed.  William  S.  Taylor,  Republic 
can,  was  Inaugurated  governor  On  the  i2lh  of  December,  but 
iht  legislative  cornmiltce  on  contests  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Democrat B^  Governor-elect  Goebel  was  shot  by  an  assassin  oa 
the  301  h  of  JanuaTy  1900,  was  sworn  into  office  on  his  death* 
bed,  and  dred  on  the  3rd  of  February.  Taylor  fled  the  state  to 
tscapc  ujal  on  the  charge  Of  murder.  Lieutenant-Governor 
Beckhatti  filkd  out  the  unexpired  term  and  was  re-elected  in 
1903.  In  1907  Lhe  Republicans  again  elected  their  candidate 
forgovtriaor. 
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t  GovernDf  Ciirtetideii  TMiBrwU  on  ihc  u^t  of  Ttily  to  become 
AtiofntT'-CcBCJdil  ol  the  UrutctJ  Stairs  aiul  John  L.  Udoi  *trvtd 
out  lli«  untTijpJred  termt 

t  Governor  Stevctisfin  resigned  on  the  13th  of  F<rbni^fy  T871  to 
become  ITS.  Sefiai^if  trom  Kc mucin-.  P.  H.  Leslie  filkd  out  the 
nm£Lind>i«r  ol  the  termJiid  wm  elected  in  i8;i  for  a  fulli  terra. 

§  Taylor*  dection  *at  coat«:aj:il  by  G«bcl,  *liO  recciv«l  the 

BtBttocAAPHV.— rardcscriptiomof  ptivskcatlfcatums^nd  3cci>unts 
«|  n^lur^l  Ti?*QUJce4  6ce  RtfDiU  0!  iht  katSJitky  Ctalt*i$iiii  Jun^y, 
the  Biennial  Riporh  efiAe  Bureau  of  Aj^ric^iurf,  Labor  and  Siati^lut, 
llw  ii£^ft\  of  tW  ITnttcd  Slum  Census  and  Viirious^  puljlimiioni  of 
tjic  US,  Goci^QidcAl  Survey,  and  oihtr  pubUcatiodE  liitdd"  ifi  ijullieiiin 
^r  t^iWiaiffl^ftyofd  ludmaj North  AntricanG^otiity  for  ighOi'HJt>jJ 
and  other  pibiiographit*  of  the  ByrvTy.  For  an  carty  dc*cittitn.n, 
Kc  Gilbert  Iniwy,  A  TopHraffhual  DejifriptWH  ej  ihf  Weilrrn 
Trrrii^fy  ef  Nofth  A^n^rica  (Uondron,  3rd  ed..  J 797).  in  *Hicii  John 
FiUcnV  "  tJi*co«fy,  Settlement  and  Prcntnt  Sure  of  Kentuckc  *" 
(1784J  IS  n-prifllcd.  Fof  t  brief  description  of  iht  Blue  Grass  Kcgirjci, 
in?  Jannics  Lan*  Allcii't  The  Blk^  Grass  RMgiitn  oj  Kmiueky  and  sUur 
KtrthKky  Artkki  (New  YmK  t^OQ},  An  aceount  of  the  Mxiat  anri 
tnduitTial  life  of  tlie  ptopte  in  the  "  mcajnuin  **  disirictB  is  given  in 
WUliafli  H.  Hjn£)i'9  The  M&untatH  Feopie  &1  Kmi^ky  (Cincinnati. 
1906).  For  adnMfiistration^  see  the  O^ciai  Manual  Jor  Iht  Um  rf 
ike  Cffurtf^  SUile  QUii  Caunty  ly^iali  attd  Gfnrral  Antmhty  of  th-s 
Stalt  cj  KcKijuky  {Ui-iinfiton^  whkh  ccntaans  the  CcmMitution  of 
IS91 ;  J  Af  Kfpi^t  of  ike  D^tn  and  Pioeecdtngi  of  the  Cottsmiiim  ,  .  - 
ftf  jS4P  (Frankfort.  i%4^};  Tht  O^cial  Efffc^l  oJ  Iks  ProUfdinc^  ancl! 
iJrkilrf  0/  ll»  C«niiitMhimat  ComrmoH  aj  tSg^  (4  vol«.,  Frankfari. 
iS^oh  B.  H.  Youngs  Hittory  and  Trtti  of  Tkrtr  Coniiitutiant  r<^ 
i^tHhifky  (Louisvnie.  t  B^)  0 .  F.  Bull h  t  a nd  John  Feb nd  TheGmrr. . ' 
StaiulfJ  ftf  Kmtuiky  (Frankfort  mod  Louiiivilfci  i  B77,  reviied  editions, 
I«8r,  iSji7) :  and  the  A  wnmi  MjfporiM  of  ttAteoflJceriaiid  ttoards.  For 
history  see  R.  M.  McElroy**  A«iilwJry  «  ike  Naiiam's  HniDey  (Ntw 
York,  1909*  *ith  bibliogfapbv];  or  (more  briefly)  N.  S,  Shatfr'a 
Knttueky  fBofton,  tti^,  in  the  Amctiej^n  CommoTiwcalth*  Series. 
Jollll  M.  Brown**  Ths  i^ditkal  Btginttint^  of  Kmtuckj  {Ustiiiville, 


1891),  vkTitttMi  in  nfply  to  tt.  Among  older  hisiori*^  »re  Htjmphrfy 
MATilnlU  ThE  Miliary  &f  Kmtmky  .  .  .  aftd  iU  Frt^fni  Statt  of  ti:4 
Coantfy  (2  veils.,  Fmnl^ortt  tit 2,  t&3JL\  «iiiremeSy  Fc^ler^^i^tit  in 
MMWj  Ktann  Butler-^  MiMlvry  fi^f  KtnttifMy  frtm  itf  BxpUftalr  .  I 
Sifitmmi  hy  Ikt  WIdki  ts  tfu  d^it  of  ikt  Smukwtkn  Camf  ^ 

f#/4  (Lonistllte,  1 854 J  *ad  ed . .  Ci  ncip nat T,  1 6^6)*  1  nd  Ltwt^  <  ^ 

T*#  Buidf^  #/ JCfwIWf *^  {3  vob.,  revined  ediliqu.  CcFvintton.  Ky* 
1874^,  ft  valuiblf^  ttore^Houcc  of  fatts^  the  ba^h  of  Shalcr't  fvork* 
E.  O.  Wmiield'f  The  Kmtmky  S^rdtUioin  ^f  170  (New  York. ;?nd  eJ. , 
liBj)  II  AH  c3CcdleQt  monogRiph-  For  Im  Civil  War  L [story  scict 
**  CftBipa^ignt  in  Kentucky  and  Tennejwec,"  in  ihe  7th  volunie  of 
^part  ef  tkt  Military  Histmicei  Socirty  «/  Moimchusttli  ( Boston ^ 
1908);  Tlicinst  &p*ed,  7^  Unifm-  Cauit  in  Ktniucky  (New  York^ 
1907}  \  BaiiJ  W*  Duke ,  UiilQwy  tyf  i/orfaii  's  CoMiry  (Cnici  nnati  ►  1 66  7 ) , 
»Ad  fcncTftl  works  on  the  history  cl  the  war.  See  afsoAlvia  F,  Len-ia, 
^ijjifiirY  if  Hifkff  Bdu^&iitm  in  Kfnlu£ky,  in  Ctrculart  of  Inffl^rma- 
ttoin  of  the  IJ.S.  Bureau  of  Edycatioti  {Wa^hingtoni,  J  899),  and 
It-  C  Ttiwaitc*,  Datiid  B^one  (New  York*  t^i)^  Tfeetr  is  miicl^ 
faluable  material  in  the  Rfiisier  (Fraftkfort,  ipoj  seq.J  of  the  Ken- 
tuck  v  Stflte  liisfarirali  Society*  and  espcciaKy  In  the jpubncatidns  of 
Ihe  ^dson  Club  of  Loulivilk-.  Arming  the  latter  are  R,  T.  Durrcii's 
John  Fiisan,  thefifiilltiiariamfffK^ntutkv  ti8El4)  rThomanSpwd,  Th4 
WitdmuMi  Road  (1 BS6) ;  W.  H.  Perrin,  the  Piomtf  Prfsi  ofKeitiutk^ 
itSAn)*  Q, %V.  Ranck. Boomtth^ouf^h': Its  Fointdmf,  Pioneet Stfug$ks\ 
imdian  Expefiemrt,,  Trarnytpania  Dayj  and  EnotuitifnaTy  Aifnch 
tl^ ),  and  Thi  Cinternity  ofKmtuchy  (1  Bgj)^  contAiniog  ^m  addre^^. 
*  Tfee  Sta  te  of  Kr nt  uc  k  V ;  ft*  Disco veri,^  ^  Set  tiement ,  Autooomy  and 
ProgTEs*  lA  a  HuEKJred  Veirft,"  by  Reubej)  T.  Durrett. 

KIMTA,  ft  gr^at  rokank  inotmtiLfn  In  Bnlisb  lUst  Mm^\ 
lit  ltd  ted  ^t  iouth  of  tbe  equifttoT  in  j?^  ?o'  E,  It  if  one  of  tiio 
ftjghcjit  QiDunt^ins  of  Africst,  ttt  hlgbesl  pc3krf3.cl]i£gan  -t.'  :  \ 
ol  IJ,0Q7  ft.  (with  a  paa±iblc  error  of  ^^o  ft,  tilhtr  way:  \ 

central  core,  wfucb  consiaL&  of  several  steep  pynttpida^  i*  l^..^  ...j 
a  vtty  denuded  dd  vok&^o.  which  *bcn  its  ctittr  wni  complcntj 
tnay  have  reached  aooo  ft.  ibove  the  present  Eurnmit,  Lavasi 
d»p  in  ftH  directions  tram  the  central  cryitsUifte  core,  poinlirtg 
to  the  coociiji-ion  that  ihe  mftin  portion  Of  the  mouiil&ia  reprct^ 
vents  ft  fttngle  volranlc  mass.    From  tbe  ccntrai  pcftles,  of  wLcit 


the  axis  mas  from  W.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  ridga  radiate  ootwasda, 
separated  by  broad  valleys,  ending  upwards  in  vast  drqucs. 
The  most  important  ridges  centre  in  the  peak  Lenaoa  ( 1 6,300  f  i.) 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  central  group,  and  through  it  runs  the 
chief  water-parting  of  th(  mounuin,  in  a  generally  north  to  sovlh 
direction.  Three  main  valleys>  known  respectively  aa  Hinde, 
Gorges  and  Hobley  valleys,  run  down  from  this  to  the  east,  and 
four— Mackinder,  Hausberg,  Teleki  and  H6hnel— to  the  west. 
From  the  central  peaks  fifteen  glaciers,  all  lying  west  of  the  main 
divide,  descend  to  the  north  and  south,  the  two  largest  being  the 
Lewis  and  Gregory  glaciers,  each  about  x  m.  long,  which,  with 
the  smaller  Kolb  glacier,  lie  immediately  west  of  the  main  divide. 
Most  of  the  glaciers  terminate  at  an  altitude  of  i^fio^-xA,90o  ft^ 
but  the  small  C£sar  glacier,  drained  to  the  Hausberg  valley, 
reaches  to  14,450.  Glaciation  was  formerly  much  more  extensi\'e, 
old  moraines  being  observed  down  to  12,000  fL  In  the  upper 
parts  of  the  valleys  a  number  of  lakes  occur,  occupying  HoHovs 
and  rock  basins  in  the  agglomerates  and  ashes,  (cd  by  springs, 
and  feeding  many  of  the  streams  that  drain  the  mountain  slopes. 
The  largest  of  these  are  Lake  HdhncI,  lying  at  an  altitude  of 
14,000  ft.,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  asd 
measuring  600  by  400  yds.;  and  Lake  Michaelson  (i  2,700  ft.']  ia 
the  Gorges  Valley.  At  a  dist  ance  from  the  central  core  the  radiat- 
ing ridges  become  less  abrupt  and  descend  with  a  gen  tie  gradient, 
finally  passing  somewhat  abruptly,  at  a  height  of  some  7000  fl^ 
into  the  level  plateau.  These  outer  slopes  are  clothed  with  itnstt 
forest  and  jungle,  composed  chieUy  of  junipers  and  Podcccrpns, 
and  between  8000  and  9800  ft.  of  huge  bamboos.  The  forest 
zone  extends  to  about  10,500  ft.,  above  which  is  the  steeper  alpine 
zone,  in  which  pasturages  alternate  with  rocks  and  crags.  This 
extends  to  a  general  height  of  about  15,000  ft.,  but  in  damp, 
sheltered  valleys  the  pasturages  extend  some  distance  bigher. 
The  only  trees  or  shrubs  in  this  zone  are  the  giant  Senecio  (ground- 
sel) and  Lobelia,  and  tree-heaths,  the  Senecio  forming  groves  ia 
the  upper  valleys.  Of  the  fauna  of  the  lower  slopes,  tracks  ol 
elephant,  Ieot)ard  and  buffalo  have  been  seen,  between  11,500 
and  14,500  ft.  That  of  the  alpine  zone  includes  two  spedcs  of 
dassy  {Procavia),  a  coney  (Hyrax),  and  a  rat  {Olomys).  The  bird 
fauna  is  of  considerable  interest,  the  finest  species  of  the  upper 
zone  being  an  eagle-owl,  met  with  at  14,000  ft.  At  xx,ooo  ft. 
was  found  a  brown  chat,  with  a  good  deal  of  white  in  the  tail. 
Both  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  higher  levels  present  close  affini- 
ties with  those  of  Mount  Elgon,  of  other  mountains  of  East  Africa 
and  of  Cameroon  Mountain.  The  true  native  names  of  the  moun- 
tain are  said  to  be  Kilinyaga,  Doenyo  Ebor  (white  mountain) 
and  Doenyo  Egeri  (spotted  mountain).  It  was  first  seen,  from  a 
distance,  by  the  missionary  Ludwig  Krapf  in  1849;  approached 
from  the  west  by  Joseph  Thomson  in  1883;  partially  ascended  by 
Count  S.  Teleki  (1889),  J.  W.  Gregory  (1893)  and  Georg  Kolb 
(1896);  and  its  summit  reached  by  H.  J.  Mackinder  in  X899. 

See  J.  W.  Gregory,  The  Great  Rift -Valley  (London,  iSojS);  H.  !. 
Mackinder,  *'  Journey  to  the  Summit  of  Mount  Kenya,"  Ceog.  Jnl^ 
May  1900.  (E.  He.) 


\,  LL07D  KElfTOlV,  tst  Bahon  (1732-1803),  lord 
chief-justice  of  England,  was  descended  by  his  father's  side  from 
an  old  Lancashire  family;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  small 
proprietor  in  Wales.  He  was  bom  at  Grcdington,  Flintshire, 
on  the  5th  of  October  1732.  Educated  at  Ruthin  grammar 
school,  be  was  in  his  fifteenth  year  articled  to  an  attorney  at 
Nantwich,  Cheshire.  In  1750  he  entered  at  Lincoln's  Ion, 
London,  and  in  1 756  was  called  to  the  bar.  As  for  several  years 
he  was  almost  unemployed,  he  utilized  his  leisure  in  taking  notes 
of  the  cases  argued  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  which  he  after- 
wards published.  Through  answering  the  cases  of  his  friend 
John  Dunning,  afterwards  Lord  Ashburton.  he  gradually  became 
kjiown  to  the  attorneys,  after  which  his  success  was  so  rapid  that 
in  X780  he  was  made  king's  eounseh  He  showed  conspicuous 
ability  in  the  cross-examination  of  the  ^'tnesses  at  the  trial  of 
Lord  George  Gordon,  but  his  speech  was  so  tactless  that  the 
verdict  of  acquittal  was  really  due  to  the  brilh'ant  effort  of 
Erskine,  the  junior  counsel.  This  want  of  tact,  indeed,  oftcs 
betrayed  Kenyon  into  striking  blunders;  as  aa  advocate  be  waa» 
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IMceover^  deflckAt  in  ftbtlfty  oC  statement;  alMl  hia  pottttaa  iras 
IKhieved  chiefly  by  hard  work*  a  good  knowledfe^  oi  law  and 
mrecaL  hicky  fneodahit»s.  Through  the  iofliience  o{  Lord 
Thuriow,  Kenyon  ift  ijSoentenBd  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  lor  Hindon,  and  in  1782  he  was,  through  the  same  friend" 
thipy  appointed  attorney-general  in  Lord  Buckingham'sadmini*- 
tratfon,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  under  Fitt.  lo 
1784  he  received  the  mastership  of  the  rolls,  and  was  created  a 
kironet.  In  1788  he  vasappointedlbrd  chief  justice  as  successor 
to  Lord  Mansfield,  and  the  some  year  was  raised  to  the  peeiage 
aa  Baron  KenyoB  of  GiedingtOB.  As  be  bad  made  many  enemies, 
his  elevation  was  by  no  means  popular  with  the  bar;  but  on  the 
beach,  in  spite  of  his  capricious  aad  choleric  teoiper,  he  pnoved 
himself  mot  only  aa  aUe'lawyer,  but  a^  Judge  of  <are  and 
mflexible  impartiality.  He  died  at  Bath,  on. the  4th  of  April 
180a.  Kenyon  was  succeeded  aa  snd  baron  by  his  son  George 
(1776^855),  wbote  greatijrandson,  Lloyd  (b.  1864),  became  thtf 
4th  banm  in  186^4 

See  Lift  by  Hon.  G.  T.  Kenyon,  1873. 

.KBOKUK,  a  dty  ol  Lee  county,  Iowa,  U.S.A.,  00  the  Missis* 
sippi  river,  at  the  raoUth  of  the  Des  Moines,  in  the  S.E.  comer  of 
the  state,  about  200  m.  above  St  Louia.  Pop.  (1900),  X4M1; 
(1905).  X4.604,  including  1534  foreign-bom;  (x9io>,  14^008* 
It  is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Wabash,  and  the  Toledo,  Peoria 
ft  Western  railway^  There  is  a  bridge  (about  seoo  ft.  long) 
across  the  Mississippi,:  and  another  (about  r2oo'{t.  kmg)  across 
tke  Des  Moines,  The  dty  has  a  public  library  and  St  Joseph 
tod  Graham  faospttab,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Keokuk  Medical 
Cdlege(r849).  There  is&natkmalcemetety  here;  Much  of  the 
dty  is  built  on  bluffs  along  the  Mississippi.  KoDkuk  is  at  the 
foot  ol  the  Des  Moines  Rai^d8,Tound  which  the  Federal  Govern* 
neat  has  constructed  «  navigable  tanal  (opened  1877)  about  9  m« 
long,  with  a  draft  at  egctxeme  low  water  of  $  ft.;  at  the  foot  a 
great  dam,  i^  m.  long  and  38  ft  high,  has  been  oonst^cted^ 
Keokuk  has  various  manufactures;  Ita  factory  product  in  1905 
w»  vahicd  at  $4,a3S>9X5>  s8»6%  more  than  in  X900.  The  dty 
was  named  after  Keokuk,  a  chief  of  the  Sauk  and  Foics  (1780^ 
1^48),  whose  name  meant  "  the  watchful "  or  '^  he  who  moves 
alertly."  In  spite  of  Black  Hawk's  War  policy  in  183a  Keokuk 
was  fosiive  and  neutral,  and  with  a  portion  of  his  nation  re« 
mained  peaceful  while  Black  Hawk  and  his  warriors  fought.  His 
greve,  surmou»ted  by -a  monument,  is  in  Rand  Park.  Thefirst 
house  on  the  site  of  the  dty  was  built  about  x8ao,  but  further 
ftettkment  did  not  begia  until  1836.  Keokuk  was  laid  out  as  a 
town  in  1^37,  was  chartered  as  a.  dty  in  184B,  and  ia  1907  was  one 
of  five  dties  of  the  state  governed  by  a  special  charter. 

^  KCONJHAR*  a  tributary  state  of  India,  within  the  Orissa 
division  of  Bengal;  area,  3096  sq.  m.;  pop.  (x9oi>,  385,758; 
estimated  revenue,  £ao,ooo.  The  state  is  an  offshoot  from 
Mayifrbhanj.  Part  of  it  consists  of  rugged  hills,  rising  to  more 
than  3000  ft.  above  sea-levd.  The  residence  of  the  raja  is  at 
Keoit^r  (pop.'  453  af). 

iOOIITHAL.  a  petty  hill  state  in  the  Punjab,  India,  with  an 
area  of  rr6  sq.  m^;  pop.  (1901);  92,499;  estimated  revenue, 
£4400.  The  chief,  a  Rajput,  received  the  title  of  raja  in  18574 
AJfter  the  Gurkha  War  in  1815,  a  portiob  of  Kconthal,  which  bad 
been  occupied  by  the  Gurkhas,  was  soki  to  the  maharaja  of 
Patiala,  the  remainder  bdng  restored  to  its  hereditary  chief. 
In  tSaj  the  district  of  Punar  was  added  to  the  Keonthal  state. 
The  raja  exercises  rights  of  lordship  over  the  petty  states  of 
Kothi,  Theog,  Madhan  aiid  Ratesh. 

KEPLER,  JOHANN  (1571^1630),  (J^rmaii  a8tronomer>  was 
bom  on  the  37th  of  December  1571,  at  Weil,  in  the  dudiy  Of 
WOrttemberg,  of  which  town  h!^  grandfather  was  burgoihaster. 
He  was  the  eldest  child  of  an  ill-assotted  imSon.  His  father, 
Henry  Kepler^  was  a  reck|e»s  soldier  of  fortune;  his  mother, 
Catherine  Guldenmann,  the  daughter  of  the  burgomaster  of 
Ehingen^  was  undisciplined  and  ill^ncated.  Her  husband 
fbtind  campaigning  in  Flanders  undcf  Alva  a  welcome  relief  from 
domestic  life;  and,  after  having  lost  all  he  possessed  l^  a  forfdted 
•efturity  and  tried  wkhout  stlccess  th«  trade  of  tavem-keepiiig  in 


thevilhigtof  EhMqdrngen,  he  findly,in  i$89,deaertedhbfkmilyi. 
The  misiortune  and  misconduct  of  his  parents  were  not  the  only 
troubles  of  Kepler's. chiklhood^  He  recovered  from  small-poz 
an  hia  fourth  year  with  crippled  hands  and  eyesight  permanently 
impaired;  and  a  constitution  enfeebled  by  premature  birth  had 
U>  withstand  successive  shocks  of  severe  iUncss.  His  schooling 
began  at  Leonberg  in  1577— the  year,  as  he  himself  tells,  us.  of 
&  great  comet;  but  domestic  bankruptcy  occasioned  his  trao^* 
ferenoe  to  fidd-work,  in  which  he  was  ezdusivdy  employed  for) 
several  jrears.  Bodily  infirmity,  combined  with  mental  aptitude,. 
Were  eventually  considered  to  indicate  a  theological  vocation; 
he  was,  in  1584,  placed  at  the  seminary  of  Addbog,  and  thence 
removed,  two  yean  later,  to  that  of  Maulbronn.  A  brilliant 
exainination  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  procured  him,  in  X588» 
admittance  on  the  foundation  to  the  university  of  TUbikigen, 
where  belaid  up  a  copieusstore  of  classical  eruditioiu  and  intbibed 
Copcmican  principles  from  the  t>rivate  instructions  of  his  teacheir 
and  life-long  friend,  Michad  Maestlin.  As  yet,  however,  he 
had  little  knowledge  of,  and  less  inclination  for,  astronomy; 
and  it  wa&whh  extreme  rductance  that  he  turned  aside  from  the 
mon  promising  career  of  the  ministry  to  accept,  cariy  in  1594^ 
the  vacant  chair  of  that  science  at  Gratz,  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Tubingen  professors  by  the  Lutheran  states  of  Styria. 

The  best  recognized  function  of  German  astronomers  in  that 
day  was  the  construction  of  prophesying  almanacs,  greedily 
bought  by  a  credulous  public.  Kepler  thus  found  that  the  first 
duties  required  of  him  were  of  an  astrological  nature,  and  set 
himself  with  characteristic  alacrity  to  master  the  rules  of  the  art 
as  laid  down  by  Ptolemy  and  Cardan.  He,  moreover,  sought  ia 
the  events  of  his  own  life  a  verification  of  the  theory  of  planetary 
influences;  and  it  is  to  this  practice  that  we  owe  the  summary 
record  of  each  year's  occurrences  which,  continued  almost  to  his 
death,  affords  for  his  biography  a  slight  but  sure  foubdation. 
But  his  thoughu  were  already  working  in  a  higher  sphere.  He 
ear^  attained  ta  the  settled  conviction  that  for  the  actud  dis- 
position of  the  solar  system  some  afastraa  intelligible  reason 
mnai  edst,  and  this,  after  much  meditation,  he  believed  himself 
to  have  fonndin  an  imaginary  relation  between  the  "five  regular 
soUds  **  aad  iht  number  and  disUnbes  of  the  planets.  He  notes 
with  eindution  the  9th  of  July  1595,  as  the  date  of  the  pseudo- 
discovery,  the  publication  of  which  in  Prodramus  Disscrtationum 
Cptnwgrapkicwum  sen  Mysierium  Cosmogrophicum  (Tubingen, 
Z596)  procured  him  much  fame,  and  a  friendly  correspondence 
with  the  two  most  eminent  astronomers  of  the  time,  Tydio  Brake 
and  Gdileo. 

^oon  after  his  arrivd  at  Gratz,  Kepler  contracted  an  engage* 
ment  with  Barbara  von  MttUeck,  a  wealthy  Styrion  heiress,  who, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  had  already  survived  one  husband 
and  been  divorced  from  another:  Before  her  rdatives  could  be 
brought  to  countenance  his  pretensions,  Kepler  was  obliged  to 
undertake  a  journey  to  Wfirttembcrg  to  obtain  documentary 
evidence  of  the  somewhat  obscure  nobility  of  his  family,  and  it 
was  thus  not  until  the  a  7th  of  April  1597  that  the  marriage  was 
celebrated.  In  the  following  year  the  ardiduke  Ferdinand,:  on 
assuming  the  government  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  issued  an 
edict!  ol  banishment  against  Protestant  preachers  and  professors. 
Kepler  immediately  fled  to  die  Hungarian  frontier,  but,  by  the 
favour  of  the  Jesuits,  was  recdled  and  reinsuted  in  his  post. 
The  gymnasium,  however,  was  deserted;  the  nobles  of  Styria 
began  to  murmur  at  subsidizing  a  teacher  without  pupils;  and  he 
found  it  prudent  to  look  elsewhere  for  employment.  His  rdusd 
to  subscribe  unconditiondly to  the  rigid  formula  of  belief  adopted 
by  the  theologians  of  Tubingen  permanently  dosed  against  him 
the  gates  of  his  alma  mater.  His  embarrassment  was  relieved 
however  by  an  offer  from  TychaBrahe  of  the  position  of  assistant 
in  his  obsdvatory  near  Prague,  which,  after  a  prelimraary  visit 
of  four  months,  he  accepted.  The  arrangement  was  made  just 
in  time;  for  in  August  1600  he  recdved  definitive  fiotice  to  leave 
Gratz,  and,  having  leased  his  wife's  property,  he  departed  with 
hisiamily  for  Prague. 

By  Tycho'i  unexpected  death  (Oct.  24,  i6or)  a  brillf  ant  career 
seemed  to  be  thrown  open  to  Kepler.    The  emperor  Rudolph  IL 
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immediately  appointed  him  to  ancoeed  lilis  patron  aa  imperial 
nuithematician»  although  at  a  reduced  salary  of  500  florins;  the 
invaluable  treasure  of  Tycho's  observations  was  placed  at  his 
disposal;  and  the  laborious  but  congenial  task  was  entrusted  to 
him  of  completing  the  Ubles  to  which  the  grateful  Dane  had 
already  affixed  the  title  of  RmMpkine.  The  first  works  executed 
by  hhn  at  Prague  were,  nevertheless,  a  homage  to  the  astrological 
proclivities  of  the  emperor.  In  Dt  fundomemlis  ostrohtiM 
eertioribus  (Prague,  1602)  he  dedared  his  purpose  of  preserving 
and  purifying  the  grain  of  truth  which  he  believed  the  science  to 
contain.  Indeed,  the  doctrine  of  "aspecU"  and  "influences" 
fitted  excellently  with  hte  mystical  conception  of  the  universe, 
and  enabled  him  to  discharge  with  a  semblance  of  sincerity  the 
most  lucrative  part  of  his  professbnal  duties.  Although  he 
strictly  limited  his  prophetic  pretensions  to  the  estimate  of 
tendencies  and  probabilities,  his  forecasts  were  oono  the  less  in 
demand.  Shrewd  sense  and  considerable  knowledge  of  the  world 
came  to  the  aid  of  stellar  lore  in  the  preparation  of  **  prognostics  " 
which,  not  unf  requently  hitting  off  the  event,  earned  him  as  much 
credit  with  the  vulgar  as  his  cosmical  spends  rions  with  the 
learned.  He  drew  the  horoscopes  of  the  emperor  and  Watlenstein, 
as  well  as  of  a  host  of  lesser  magnates;  but,  though  keenly  alive 
to  the  unworthy  character  of  such  a  trade,  he  made  necessity 
his  excuse  for  a  compromise  with  superstition.  '*  Nature,**  he 
wrote,  "  which  has  conferred  upon  every  animal  the  means  of 
subsistence,  has  given  astrology  as  an  adjunct  and  ally  to  astro> 
nomy."  He  dedicated  to  the  emperor  in  1603  a  treatise  on  the 
**  great  conjunction  "  of  that  year  {Judicium  de  tfi%ono  igne^); 
and  be  published  his  observations  on  a  brilliant  star  which 
appeared  suddenly  (Sept.  30,  1604),  and  remained  visible  for 
seventeen  months,  in  De  sldla  nova  in  pede  SerpenUtrii  (Pngue, 
x6o6).  While  sharing  the  opinion  of  Tycho  as  to  the  origin  of 
such  bodies  by  condensation  of  nebulous  matter  from  the  Milky 
Way,  he  attached  a  mystical  signification  to  the  coincidence  in 
time  and  place  of  the  sidereal  apparition  with  a  triple  conjunction 
of  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

The  main  task  of  his  life  was  not  meanwhile  neglected.  This 
was  nothing  less  than  the  foundation  of  a  new  astronomy,  in 
which  physical  cause  should  replace  arbitrary  hypothesis.  A 
preliminary  study  of  optics  led  to  the  publication,  in  1604,  of  his 
Astronomiae  pars  optica^  containing  important  discoveries  in  the 
theory  of  vision,  and  a  notable  approximation  towards  the  true 
law  of  refraction.  But  it  was  not  until  1609  that,  the  **  great 
Martian  labour  "  being  at  length  completed,  he  was  able,  in  his 
own  fi^raiive  language,  to  lead  the  captive  planet  to  the  foot 
<rf  the  imperial  throne.  From  the  time  of  his  first  introduction 
to  Tycho  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of  the  orbit 
of  Mars,  which,  on  account  of  its  relatively  large  eccentridty, 
had  always  been  especially  recalcitrant  to  theory,  and  the  nisults 
appeared  in  Astronomia  nova  atnoKprnr&Sy  sen  Pkysica  eoeiestis 
tradita  commeniariis  de  moHbus  stoDae  Mvtis  (Prague,  1609). 
In  this,  the  most  memoraUe  of  Kepler's  multifarious  writings, 
two  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  modem  astronomy— the  laws  of 
elliptical  orbits  and  of  equal  areas— >were  established  (see  Astbo- 
nomy:  History);  important  truths  relating  to  gmvity  were 
enunciated,  and  the  tides  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  lunar 
attraction;  while  an  attempt  to  explain  the  planetary  revolutioos 
in  the  then  backward  condition  of  mechanical  knowledge  pro* 
duced  a  theory  of  vortices  closely  resembling  that  afterwards 
adopted  by  Descartes.  Having  been  provided,  in  Atigust  1610, 
by  Ernest,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  with  one  of  the  new  Galilean 
instruments,  Kepler  began,  with  unspeakable  delight,  to  observe 
the  wonders  revealed  by  it.  He  had  welcomed  with  a  lUtle  essay 
called  Disserlatio  cum  Nuncio  Sidcreo  Galileo's  first  announce- 
ment  of  celestial  novelties;  he  now,  in  his  Diopirieo  (Augsburg. 
16 1 1 )« expounded  the  theory  of  refraction  by  lenses,  and  suggested 
the  principle  of  the  "  astronomical  *'  or  inverting  telescope^ 
Indeed  the  work  may  be  said  to  have  founded  the  branch  of  science 
to  which  it  gave  its  name. 

The  year  1611  was  marked  by  Kepler  as  the  most  disastrous  of 
his  life.  The  death  by  small-pox  of  his  favourite  child  was  followed 
by  that  of  his  wife,  whd,  long  a  prey  to  aekmcholy,  was  on  the 


$f4  of  Jvfymxtkd  off  b7^typliiii.''Pabliecalm{^  mi 
to  private  bereavement.  On  thci  s^rd  of  May  x6xi 
brother  of  the  emperor,  assumed  the  Bohemian  crown  in  Piagoe, 
compelling  Rudo^  to  take  refuge  in  the  dcadel,  where  be  died 
OR  the  soth  of  Jamtary  fbUowing.  Kepler's  fidelity  in  n  miiwig 
with  him  to  the  last  did  not  deprive  him  of  the  fiavottr  of  his 
successor.  Payments  of  arrears,  now  amounting  to  upwards  «l 
4000  florins,  was  not,  however,  in  the  de^>erate  oonditioa  of  the 
imperial  finances,  to  be  hoped  for;  and  he  was  glad,  whOe 
retaining  his  position  as  court  astronomer,  to  accept  (in  ifiia) 
the  office  of  mathematidan  to  the  states  of  Upper  Austria.  His 
residenee  at  Linz  was  troubled  by  the  harsh  conduct  of  the  pastas 
Hitxter,  in  exdndfng  hfan  from  the  rites  of  his  chtirch  00  the 
ground  of  supposed  Catvinistic  leanings— a  dedaion  oonfimed, 
with  the  addition. of  an  insulthig  reprimand,  on  his  appeal  to 
WOrtt^mbeiig.  In  1613  he  appeared  with  the  emperor  Matthias 
before  the  diet  of  Ratisbdn  as  the  advocate  of  the  introdoctioA 
into  Germany  of  the  Gregorian  calendar;  but  the  attempt  vss 
for  the  time  frustrated  by  anti-papal  prejudloa.  The  atteotioa 
devoted  by  him  to  chronological  sabjects  is  evidenced  by  the 
publication  about  this  period  of  several  essays  in  wbich  he 
sot^t  to  prove  that  the  bi^  of  Christ  took  place  five  years 
eartier  than  the  commonly  accepted  date. 

Kepler's  second  courtship  forms  the  subject  of  a  highly  char- 
acteristic letter  addressed  by  him  to  Baron  Stralendorf ,  in  which 
he  reviews  the  i|ualifications  of  eleven  candidates  for  his  band, 
and  exphnns  the  reasons  which  decided  his  choice  in  favour  si 
a  portionless  orphan  gid  named  Susanna  Reotlinger.  The 
marriage  was  celebrated  at  Linz,  on  the  30th  of  October  xfiij.  and 
seems  to  have  proved  a  happy  and  suitable  one.  Theabundaat 
vfkltage  of  that  year  drew  his  attention  to  the  defective  methods 
in  use  for  estimating  the  cubical  contents  of  vesseia,  and  his 
essay  on  the  subject  (Nova  Stersometria  Doliormm,  Lina,  x6x^ 
entitles  him  to  rank  among  those  who  prepared  the  discovaiy 
of  thelnfittitesimal  calculus.  His  observations  on  the  three  eoads 
of  1618  were  published  in  De  ComeUst  ooiUemporaneotisly  with 
Do  Harmomce  Mundi  (Augsburg,  1619),  of  which  the  first  linsa- 
menta  had  been  traced  twenty  years  previously  at  Grata.  TUs 
extraordinary  production  is  memorable  aa  having  announced 
thedisooveryofthe"  third  hrir  "—that  of  the  sesqu^cate  ratio 
between  the  planetary  periods  and  distances.  But  the  main 
purport  of  the  treatise  was  the  exposition  of  an  elabormte  system 
of  celestial  harmonies  depending  on  the  various  and  varying 
velocities  of  the  several  planets^  of  whkh  the  sentient  soul 
animating  the  sun  was  the  solitary  auditor.  The  Work  exhibiting 
this  fantastic  emulation  of  extravagance  with  senius  was  dedi- 
cated to  James  L  of  EngUnd,  and  the  compliment  was  acknow- 
ledged with  an  invitation  to  that  isUmd,  conveyed  tbroush  Sir 
Henry  Wotton.  Kotwithstanding  the  distracted  state  of  Ui 
own  country,  he  refused  to  abandon  it,  as  he  had  previously,  in 
1617,  declined  the  post  of  successor  to  G.  A.  Magini  in  the  mntbe- 
mattcal  diair  of  Bologna. 

The  insurmountable  difficulties  presented  by  the  lunar  Uaeory 
forced  Kepler,  after  an  enormous  amount  of  fruitless  laboor,  to 
abandon  his  design  of  oomprohending  the  whole  schemo  of  the 
heavens  in  one  great  work  to  be  called  Mipparckus,  and  he  then 
threw  a  portion  of  his  materials  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
imended  for  the  instruction  of  general  readetSk  The  Epitoma 
Asironomiao  Copemicanao  (lina  and  Frankfort,  i6iflF-i6ax)«  a 
lucid  andattraetive  textbook  of  Copemiean  sdenoe,waa  remark- 
able for  the  prominence  given  to  **  physical  astronomy,'*  as  wefl 
as  for  the  extension  to  the  Jovian  system  of  the  laws  rec^uly 
discovered  to  regulate  the  motions  of  the  planets.  The  first 
of  a  series  of  ephemfrides,  calculated  on  these  prindplca,  wras 
published  by  him  at  Una  in  1617;  and  in  that  for  1620^  dedicated 
to  Baron  Napier*  he  for  the  first  time  employed  logarithms.  Tfam 
important  hfiveotion  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  him,  and  its  tbeoiy 
formed  the  subject  of  a  treatise  entitled  CkiHas  Log^riikmmmam, 
printed  in  i6!t4,  but  circulated  in  manuscript  three  years  earlier. 
which  largely  contributed  to  bring  the  new  method  into  genexai 
use  in  Germany. 

His  stuiliee>were  intemipced  by  family  brauhle.   The  iraiki 
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diipoittion  and  unbridled  tongue  of  Catherine  Kepfer,  hk  raothec, 
created  for  ber  numerous  enemies  in  the  Uttle  town  of  Leonberg; 
while  her  unguarded  conduct  exposed  her  to  a  species  of  calumny 
at  that  time  readily  circulated  and  believed.  As  early  as  1615 
suspicions  of  sorcery  began  to  be  spread  against  her.  which  she^ 
with  more  spirit  than  prudence,  met  with  an  action  for  Ubet 
The  suit  was  purposely  protracted,  and  at  length,  in  i6ao,  the  un- 
happy woman,  then  in  her  seventy*fourih  year,  was  arrested  on 
a  formal  charge  of  witchcraft.  Kepler  immediately  hastened 
to  Warttcmberg,  and  owing  to  his  indefatigable  exertions  she  was 
acquitted  after  having  suffered  thirteen  month's  imprisonment, 
and  endured  with  undaunted  courage  the  formidable  ordeal  of 
**  territion,"  or  examination  under  the  imminent  threat  of  torture, 
She  survived  her  release  only  a  few  months,  dying  on  the  13th  of 
April  162a. 

Kepler's  whole  attention  was  now  devoted  to  the  production 
of  the  new  ubles.  "  Germany/'  he  wrote,  "  does  not.  long  for 
peace  more  anxiously  than  I  do  for  their  publicatH>n."  But 
financial  difficulties,  combined  with  civil  and  religioxis  convul- 
sions, long  delayed  the  accomplishment  of  his  desires.  From 
the  34th  of  June  to  the  39th  of  Axigust  1626,  Una  was  besieged, 
and  its  inhabitants  reduced  to  the  utmost  straits  by  bands  of  in^ 
Burgent  peasants.  The  pursuit  of  science  needed  a  more  tranquil 
shelter;  and  on  the  raising  of  the  blockade,  Kepler  obtained.per- 
miasion  to  transfer  his  types  to  Ulm,  where,  in  September  1627,  the 
Rudolpkine  Tables  were  at  length  given  to  the  world.  Although 
by  no  means  free  from  errors,  their  value  appear  irom  the  fact 
that  they  ranked  for  a  century  a&  the  best  aid  to  anironomy. 
Appended  were  tables  of  logarithms  and  of  refraction,  together 
with  Tycho's  catalogue  of  777  stars,  enlarged  by  Kepl<sr  to  ioo5» 
Kepler's  claims  upon  the  insolvent  imperial  exchequer 
amounted  by  this  time  to  12,000  florins.  The  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand II.,  too  happy  to  transfer  the  burden,  countenanced  an 
arrangement  by  which  Kepler  entered  the  service  of  the  duke  of 
Friedland  (Wallenstein),  who  assumed  the  full  re^wnsibility  of 
the  debt.  In  July  1628  Kepler  accordingly  arrived  with  his  family 
at  Sagan  in  Silesia,  where  be  applied  himself  to  the  printing  of  his 
ephemerides  up  to  the  year  1636,  and  whence  he  issued,  in.  1620, 
a  Notice  to  the  Curious  in  Things  Celestial,  warning  astronomers  of 
approaching  transits.  That  of  Mercury  was  actually  seen  by 
Gassendi  in  Paris  on  the  7th  of  November  1631  (being  the  first 
passage  of  a  planet  across  the  sun  ever  observed);  that  of  Venus, 
predicted  for  the  6th  of  December  following,  was  invisible  in 
western  Europe.  Wallenstein's  promises  to  Kepler  were  but 
imperfectly  fulfilled.  In  lieu  of  the  sums  due,  he  offered  him  a 
professorship  at  Rostock,  which  Kepler  declined.  An  expedition 
to  Ralisbon,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  representing,  his  case 
to  the  diet,  terminated  his  life.  Shaken  by  the  journey,  which 
he  had  performed  entirely  on  horseback,  he  wa$  attacked  with 
fever,  and  died  at  Ralisbon,  on  the  islh  of  November  (N.S.), 
2630,  In  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  An  inventory  of  his 
effects  showed  him  to  have  been  possessed  of  no  inconsiderable 
property  at  the  time  of  his  death.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  five, 
and  by  his  second  seven  children,  of  whom  only  two,  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  reached  maturity. 

The  character  of  Kepler's  genius  is  espectally  difficult  to  estimate. 
His  tendency  towards  mystical  speculation  formed  a  not  less  funda> 
mental  Quality  of  his  mind  than  its  strong  grasp  of  positive  scientific 
truth.  Without  assigning  to  each  element  its  due  value,  no  sound 
comprehension  of  his  modes  of  thought  can  be  attained.  His  idea 
of  the  universe  was  essentially  Pythagorean  and  Platonic.  He 
started  with  the  conviction  that  the  arrangement  of  its  parts  must 
correspond  with  certain  abstract  conceptions  of  the  beautiful  and 
harmonious.  His  imagination,  thus  kindled,  animated  him  to  those 
severe  labours  of  which  his  great  discoveries  were  the  fruit.  His 
demonstration  that  the  planes  of  all  the  planetaryorbits  pass  through 
the  centre  of  the  sun,  coupled  with  his  clear  recognition  of  the  sun  as 
the  moving  power  of  the  system,  entitles  him  to  rank  as  the  founder 
of  physical  astronomy.  But  the  fantastic  relations  imagined  by  him 
of  planetary  movements  and  distances  to  musical  intervals  and 
geometrical  constructions  seemed  to  ^himself  discoveries  no  less 
admirable  than  the  achievements  which  have  secured  bis  lasting 
fame.  Outside  the  boundaries  of  the  sotar  system,  the  metaphysical 
side  of  his  genius,  no  longer  held  in  check  by  experience,  fully 
■saerted  ttself.  The  Keplerian  like  the  Pythasorean  cosmos  was 
threefold,  consisting  of  the  centre,  or  sun,  the  suiuoe,  fcpeMea^d  by 


th<!  sphcTiL-  of  the  txed  ^Aw%,  and  the  fncermedtafe  tnace,  lilletl  with 
ethiLTLdl  cnaittrr.  It  is  a  mi»iakc  to  iuppote  thnt  he  regarttttj  the 
•t.jfi  .i&  so  [T):inv  suns.  He  oucigcs  iodiJtd  the  opinion  of  Ginrddno 
Bruno  to  that  eff«n,  but  with  disieflt.  Amofnj  his.  happy  conjcrt  uim 
may  t»e  mention^  that  of  the  *tni'»  a%\a\  mution,  pcwiyMic^  by 
hinii  as  the  physical  caoae  of  iht  nrvolutions  of  th*!  planeiit,  and  soon 
aittf  c^)^|fi^|1lt;d  by  the  discover^  of  auo^spois;  the  lugsrstion  of  s 
periixficAS  vaH^itian  im  the  ob(iq«j(ty  of  the  ecliptic;  and  the  cxplatia- 
lioji  A%  a.  4olar  ottmo^phchc  ellKt  ol  the  ndi jnce  ob^m^i^d  to  fiurround 
thi?  totally  edip«d  nm* 

It  \!.  IfT^posfriblc  to  icQitsider  withdoi  surprise  the  colosnl  amoirnl 
of  work  jiccoTiiplisb*d  by  Kepler  under  nymeraitfi  dirad^^ntagcb 
BiJi  hts  irrtn  indusiry  count«i:  no  ob&[:a.i:le«»  and  wLxinrixJ  [or  hhn  nhe 
WkIt?--!  iriurriph  wf  genius*  that  of  having  givt^o  to  m^nktnd  iHe 
be^E  |]i*t  vv-as  iri  him.  in  private  character  he  was  amiabie  snd 
afitiiKciau:  hi^  p^nerosLty  in  r«<cc)gnUins  the  mrriu  of  oih«-rs 
•ei.njrrd  him  Against  the  worst  shaftsi  of  etivy  j  and  a  life  marked  by 
nyn\rvy\i^  disquietudes  was  chcen-U  find  ennobled  by  sentlcnenUi  of 
■incinr  piety. 

Kepler's  extetislve  Utentry  remains.  piiTtha,3«d  bv  the  empresa 
Giiht-rinc  JL  m  (7*4  from  some  Frankfort  mercha^u,  and  long; 
in.iic(t^5lbly  deposited  in  the  ob&er\'atory  of  Pulkowa,.  wpre  *uMy 
brijufih!:  to  lighi,  under  the  able  edltorahlp  p^I  Dr  Cb,  FriM-h,  in 
the  first  comjileje  rdiiion  of  his  works.  Thti  important  publitatton 
(Joaicwif  Kt^tri  opera  omnia ^  Frankfort,  ii5i^iS7t^  S  vok.  SvoJ 
C0Jit,^in$.,  bCKidc^  the  wnf  ki  already  enumerated  And  fevtfral  ml  Aon' 
tn/ati-un^  a  t^>*^^humous  flcieniiiflc  satire  enikled  J&h.  Kepfilfri 
SoTrtnium  {first  printed  in  iti^)  and  a  vast  ma**  cf  hi*  corre-- 
Sprjn<)i'ncc*  A  rftne/ul  btogniphV  is  appended,  founded  ma'tnly  on  liLi 
privTHe  note*  Jind  other  authentk:  dcicuniient».  His  corrt^poFidence 
with  ficjrwart  von  MohenburK,  unc^rched  by  C.  AnsthUiz  at  JVIunkh, 
wa^  pnnicd  at  Prague  in  tS^ 

AvrMOJtiTiES— L.  C.  Re  use  hie,  Ktpi^  unddkA^ironftmir  f  Pranks 
fort,  fS7i):  KaH  Coebeli,  tW  Ktptrrs  oitwn&mis^ke  /lliijMa»biT|^fig 
(HaEIe.  il/ij;  E.  F.  AfK-lt,  Johattn  Kfpifff  sitrvwpmiithe  Wrlfonstrht 
(LLirfcEkg,  ii44(j);  J,  L.  C.  Brrirjchwvrt,  /vfcajfM  Knitters  Ltiitn  uh4 
Wifkirti  {Stuttgart,  t^ji):  W,  Forsicr,  Jahann  Krpkt  und  <a'f>  UhT'^ 
mot'.i'tf  d^  SpLittn  (Birtin,  I&63J ;  R.  Wolf.  Cffcftkkf  det  Asitonomh 
fMunkh.  JS77I1;  J.  vun  Ht*ncr,  Tv<h&  Braht  uvd  J.  Kepier  in  Frag 
(l«72h  H.  Brocard,  Est^i  mr  /a  Xf^tienvioeie  de  Kepiet  fGrenc4j|e, 
1^7%  ib^\^\  Siegmund  Gllinther,  Johannet  Krpicr  *tnd  drr  tfilttmch:' 
koismiji.hf  Mufnfiumtu  (Wkn,  ift^Sj ;  JN^.  f-ttrt,  Ktplfrj  A  ttfoipgie 
(iHijgj;  LudwiK  Clinther*  Kepler*  Traum  iwn  Mond  (i^^*,  nn  anm>* 
tatrd  tr^nsTation  of  the  J^pmwrwwf);  A.  MuNer*  J^hunn  KeppUf,  dft 
Gtfrhzebrr  drr  nevtrrn  Asironmnie  (t90j)^  Aifitmrmt  hfMtitkt 
Sios^raphit,  EM.  XV.  (iftSy).  (A.  M,  C.J 

KBPPBU  AUGUSTUS  REPPEL.  Viscount  (1725-1786), 
British  admiral,  second  son  of  the  second  earl  of  Albemarle, 
was  bom  on  the  25th  of  April  1725.  He  went  to  sea  at  the  age 
of  ten,*iind  had  already  five  years  of  service  to  his  credit  when  he 
was  appointed  to  the  "  Centurion,"  and  was  sent  with  Anson 
round  the  world  in  1740.  He  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being 
killed  in  the  capture  of  Paita  (Nov.  13,  1741),  and  was  named 
acting  lieutenant  in  1742.  In  1744  he  was  promoted  to  be  com- 
mander  and  post  captain.  Until  the  peace  of  1748  he  was 
actively  employed.  In  1747  he  ran  his  ship  the  "  Maidstone  *' 
(50)  ashore  near  BelJeisle  while  chasing  a  French  vessel,  but 
was  honourably  acquitted  by  a  court  martial,  and  reappointed 
to  another  command.  After  peace  had  been  signed  he  was  sent 
into  the  Mediterranean  to  persuade  the  dey  of  Algiers  to  restrain 
the  piratical  operations  of  his  subjects.  The  dey  is  said  to  have 
complained  that  the  king  of  England  should  have  sent  a  beard- 
less  boy  to  treat  with  him,  and  to  have  been  told  that  if  the  beard 
was  the  necessary  qu^ification  for  an  ambassador  il  would 
have  been  easy  to  send  a  "  Billy  goat."  After  trying  the  effect 
of  bullying  without  success,  the  dey  made  a  treaty,  and  Keppel 
returned  in  1751.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War  he  saw  constant 
service.  He  was  in  North  America  in  1755,  on  the  coast  of 
France  in  1756,  was  detached  on  a  cruise  to  reduce  the  French 
settlements  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  in  1758,  and  his  ship  the 
"  Torbay  *'  (74)  was  the  first  to  get  into  action  in  the  battle  of 
Quiberon  in  1750.  In  1757  he  had  formed  part  of  the  court 
martial  whicli  had  condemned  Admiral  Byng,  and  had  been  active 
among  those  who  had  endeavoured  to  secure  a  pardon  for  him; 
but  neither  he  nor  those  who  had  acted  with  him  could  produce 
any  seriows  reason  why  the  sentence  should  not  be  carried  out. 
When  Spain  joined  France  in  1762  he  was  sent  as  second  in 
command  with  Sir  George  Pocock  in  the  expedition  which  took 
Havannah.  His  health  suffered  from  the  fever  which  carried 
off  aft  immense  prqportioik  of  |hir  jpld^enLftnd  siil^i.  bm  Um 
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£>5,ooo  of  prbe  money  which  he  Teceived  freed  Wm  from  the 
Qnpleasant  position  of  younger  son  of  a  family  ruined  by  ihc 
extravagance  of  bis  father.  He  became  rear-admiral  in  October 
1762,  was  one  of  the  Admiralty  Board  from  July  1765  to  Novem- 
ber 1766,  and  was  promoted  vice-admiral  on  the  24tb  of  October 
1770.  When  the  Falkland  Island  dispute  occurred  in  1 7  70  he  was 
to  have  commanded  the  fleet  to  be  sent  against  Spain,  but  a 
settlement  was  reached,  and  he  had  no  occasion  to  hoist  his  flag. 
The  most  important  and  the  most  debated  period  of  his  life 
belongs  to  the  opening  years  of  the  war  of  American  Indepen- 
dence. Keppel  was  by  family  connexion  and  personal  preference 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  Whig  connexion,  led  by  the  Marquess  of 
Rockingham  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  He  shared  in  all  the 
passions  of  his  party,  then  excluded  from  power  by  the  resolute 
will  of  George  III.  As  a  member  of  Parliament,  in  which  he  had 
a  seat  for  Windsor  from  1761  till  1780,  axtd  tlwn  for  Surrey,  he 
was  a  steady  partisan,  and  was  in  constant  hoitility  With  the 
"•  King's  Friends."  In  common  with  them  he  was  prepared  to 
believe  that  the^  king's  ministers,  and  in  particular  Lord  Sand* 
wich,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  were  capable  of  any 
villany.  When  therefore  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Western  Squadron,  the  main  fleet  prepared  against  France 
in  177$,  he  went  to  sea  predisposed  to  think  that  the  First  Lord 
would  be  glad  to  cause  him  to  be  defeated.  It  was  a  further 
misfortune  that  when  Keppel  hoisted  his  flag  one  of  his  subordi- 
nate  admirals  should  have  been  Sir  Hugh  palliscr  (1723-1796), 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Admiralty  Board,  a  member  of  parlia^ 
ment,  and  in  Keppel's  opinion,  which  was  generally  shared, 
Joint^  responsible  with  his  colleagues  for  the  bad  state  of  the 
navy.  When,  therefore,  the  battle  which  Keppcl  fought  with 
the  French  on  the  37th  of  July  1778  ended  in  a  highly  unsatis- 
factory manner,  owing  mainly  to  his  own  unintelligent  manage- 
ment, but  partly  through  the  failure  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  to  obey 
orders,  he  became  convinced  that  he  had  been  deliberately 
betrayed.  Though  he  praised  Sir  Hugh  in  his  public  despatch 
he  attacked  him  in  private,  and  the  Whig  press,  with  the 
unquestionable  aid  of  Keppel's  friends,  began  a  campaign  of 
calumny  to  which  the  ministerial  papers  answered  in  the  same 
stylo,  each  side  accusing  the  Other  of  dclSkerate  treison^  The  re- 
sult was  a  scandalous  series  of  scenes  in  parliament  and  of  courts 
martiaL  Keppel  was  first  tried  and  acquitted  in  1779,  and  then 
Palliser  was  also  tried  and  acquitted.  Keppel  was  ordered  to 
strike  his  flag  in  March  1779.  Until  the  fall  of  Lord  North's 
ministry  he  acted  as  an  opposition  member  of  parliament.  When 
it  fell  in  1783  be  became  First  Lord,  and  was  created  Viscount 
Keppel  and  Baron  Eldcn.  His  career  in  ofiice  was  not  dis- 
tinguished, and  he  broke  with  his  old  political  associates  by 
resigning  as  a  protest  against  the  Peace  of  Paris.  He  finaUy 
discredited  himself  by  joining  the  Coalition  ministry  formed  by 
North  and  Fox,  and  with  its  fail  disappeared  from  public  life. 
He  died  unmarried  on  the  2nd  of  October  1786.  Burke,  who 
regarded  him  with  great  affection,  said  that  he  had  "  something 
high  "  in  his  nature,  and  that  it  was  "  a  wild  stock  of  pride  on 
which  the  tenderest  of  all  hearts  had  grafted  the  milder  virtues." 
His  popularity  disappeared  entirely  in  his  later  years.  His 
portrait  was  six  times  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The 
copy  which  belonged  originally  to  Burke  is  now  in  the  National 
Gallery. 

There  is  a  full  Life  of  Ktppel  (1842),  by  his  grand-nephew,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Keppel.  (D.  H.) 

KEPPEL,  SIR  HENRY  (1809-1904),  Britbh  admiral,  son  of 
the  4th  earl  of  Albemarle  and  of  his  wife  Elisabeth,  daughter 
of  Lord  de  Clifford,  was  born  on  the  14th  of  June  1809,  and 
entered  the  navy  from  the  old  naval  academy  of  Portsmouth  in 
1822.  His  family  connexions  secured  him  rapid  promotion, 
at  a  time  when  the  rise  of  less  fortunate  officers  was  very  slow. 
He  became  lieutenant  in  1829  and  commander  in  1833.  His 
first  command  in  the  "  Childers  "  brig  (16)  was  brgely  pused  on 
the  coast  of  Spain,  which  was  then  in  the  midst  of  the  convulsions 
of  the  Carlist  war.  Captain  Keppel  bad  already  made  himself 
known  as  a  good  seaman.  He  was  engaged  with  the  squadron 
itaHioaed  on  the  west  coast  of  Africt  to  suppseu  the  slave  tnule. 
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In  1837  he  was  pronoted  post  capCkio,  tatA  appointed  ifi  tS^t 
to  the  "  Dido  "  for  service  in  China  and  against  the  Mafay 
pirates,  a  service  which  he  repeated  in  1847,  when  in  command  of 
H.M.S. "  Maeander."  The  story  of  bis  two  commands  was  told 
by  himself  in  two  publicfttions,  The  Exptditim  io  Barne$  ^ 
HMS.  "  Did9  **  fa¥  the  Suppression  of  Pitacy  (1846),  and  in 
A  VisUloOe Indian  Arehrpelagoih HMS, '*  Maeander  " (1853). 
The  substance  of  the«  books  was  afterwards  incorporated  into 
his  autobiography,  which  was  published  in  1899  'under  the  title 
A  Soihr*s  Life  mnderfonr  Sovereigns.  In  1853  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  "  St  Jean  d'Acre  "  of  loi  guns  for  service 
In  the  Crimean  War.  But  he  had  no  opportunity  to  cttstingnish 
himself  at  sea  in  that  struggle.  As  commander  of  the  naval 
brigade  landed  to  co-operate  in  the  siege  of  Sevastopol,  he  was 
more  fortunate,  and  he  had  an  honourable  share  in  the  latter 
daysof  the  siege  and  reduction  of  the  fortress.  After  the  Crimean 
War  he  was  again  sent  out  to  China,  this  lime  fn  command  of  the 
•*  Raleigh,"  as  commodore  to  serve  under  Sir  M.  Seymour.  The 
**  Raleigh  "  was  lost  on  an  uncharted  rock  near  Hong-Kong, 
btit  three  small  vessels  were  named  to  act  as  her  tenders,  and 
Commodore  Keppel  commanded  in  them,  and  with  the  citw 
of  the  "  Raleigh,"  in  the  action  with  the  Chinese  at  Fatshan 
Creek  (June  i,  1857).  He  was  honourably  acquitted  for  the  kas 
of  the  *'  Raleigh,"  and  was  named  to  the  command  of  the 
**  Alligator,"  which  he  held  till  his  promotion  to  rear-admiral 
For  his  share  hi  the  action  at  Fatshan  Creek  he  was  made  K.C3. 
The  prevalence  of  peace  gave  Sir  Henry  Keppcl  no  further 
chance  of  active  service,  but  he  held  successive  commands  till 
his  retirement  from  the  active  list  in  1879,  two  years  after  he 
attained  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  95  on  the  17th  of  January  1904. 

KER,  JOHN  (i673-i7»6),  Scottish  spy,  was  bom  in  Ayrshire 
on  the  8th  of  August  1673.    His  true  name  was  Crawfurd,  his 
father  being  Alexander  Crawfurd  of  Crawfurdland;  but  having 
married  Anna,  younger  daughter  of  Robert  Kcr,  of  Kersland, 
Ayrshire,  whose  only  son  Daniel  Ker  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Steinkirk  In  1693,  he  assumed  the  name  and  arras  of  Ker  io 
1697,  alter  buying  the  family  estates  from  his  wife's  elder  sister. 
Having  become  a  leader  among  the  extreme  Covenanters,  be 
made  use  of  his  influence  to  relieve  his  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, sefiinghis  support  at  one  time  to  the  Jacobites,  at  anotha 
to  the  government,  and  whenever  possible  to  both  parties  at  the 
same  time.    He  held  a  licence  from  the  government  in  1707 
permitting  him  to  associate  with  those  wliose  disloyalty  was 
known  or  suspected,  proving  that  he  was  at  that  date  the 
government's  paid  spy;  and  in  his  Memoirs  Ker  asserts  that 
he  had  a  number  of  other  spies  and  agents  working  under  his 
orders  in  different  parts  of  the  country.    He  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  Catholic  priests  and  Jacobite  conspirators, 
whose  schemes,  so  far  as  he  could  make  himself  cognisant  of 
them,  he  betrayed  to  the  government.    But  he  was  known  to 
be  a  inan  of  the  worst  character,  and  it  !s  improbable  that  be 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  people  of  any  importajoce. 
The  duchess  of  Gordon  was  for  a  time,  it  is  true,  one  of  his 
correspondents,  but  in   1707  she  had  discovered  faim    to  be 
"a  knave,"    He  went  to  London  in  1709,  where  he  seems  10 
have  extracted  considerable  sums  of  money  from  politicians 
of  both  parties  hy  promising  or  threatening,  as  the  case  might 
be,  to  expose  Godolphin's  relations  with  the  Jacobites.     In 
1713,  if  his  own  story  is  to  be  believed,  business  of  a  semi- 
diplomalic  nature  took  Kcr  to  Vienna,  where,  although  he 
failed  in'  the  principal  object  of  his  errand,  the  empenor  xn*de 
him  a  present  of  his  portrait  set  in  jewels.    Ker  atoo  occupied 
bis  time  in  Vienna,  he  says,  by  gathering  information  which  he 
forwarded  to  the  elcclrcss  Sophia;  and  in  the  following  year 
on  his  way  home  ho  slopped  at  Hanover  to  give  same  »dvke 
to  the  future  king  of  England  as  to  the  best  way  to  govern  ibe 
English.    Although  in  his  own  opinion  Ker  materially  assisted 
in  pbcing  George  I.  on  the  Englisli  throne,  hia  services   were 
tmrcwarded,  owing,  be  would  have  us  believe,  to  the  uicor- 
ruptibility   of  his  Character.    Similar    ingratitude    was    tbe 
forhb  i«v^<^i^;n9  of  ihcJacebUe  intentions  in  1 7 1  $; 
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tnd  M  he  wu  no  more  soccessfal  in  imldns  money  out  of  ttie 
East  India  Company,  nor  in  certain  commercial  schemes  which 
engaged  his  ingenuity  during  the  next  few  years»  he  died  in  a 
debtors'  prison,  on  the  Sik  of  July  1736.  While  in  the  King's 
Bench  he  sold  to  Edmund  Curll  the  bookseller,  a  fellow-prisoner, 
who  was  serving  a  sentence  of  five  months  for  publishing  obscene 
books,  the  manuscript  of  (or  possibly  only  the  materials  on 
which  were  based)  the  iitmoifs  of  John  Ker  of  Kersland^  which 
Curll  published  In  1726  hi  three  parts,  the  last  of  which  aj^ieared 
after  Kcr*s  death.  For  issuing  the  first  part  of  the  Memoirs^ 
which  purported  to  make  disclosures  damaging  to  the  govern* 
ment,  but  which  Curll  in  self-justification  described  as  '*  vindi* 
eating  the  meaiory  of  Queen  Anne,"  the  publisher  was  sentenced 
to  the  pillory  at  Charing  Cross;  and  he  added  to  the  third  part 
of  the  Memoirs  the  indictment  on  which  he  had  been  convicted. 

See  the  above-mentioned  Memoirs  (London,  1726-1727).  and  in 
particular  the  "  preface  "  to  part  i. :  Geoi^  Lockhart,  The  Lockhart 
ropers  (2  vols.,  London.  1817):  Nathaniel  Hookc.  Correspondence^ 
edited  1^  W.  D.  Macray  (Roxburghe  Club.  2  vols..  London,  1870). 
In  which  Ker  is  referred  to  under  several  pseudonyms,  such  as 
"  Wicks,"  "  Trustie,"  "  The  Cameronian  Mealmonger,"  doc 

RBRAR,  a  town  in  eastern  Palestine.  10  m.  E.  of  the  muthem 
angle  of  the  Lisan  promontory  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  top  ora 
tocky  hill  about  5000  f L  above  sea-leveL  It  stands  on  a  platform 
forming  an  irregular  triangle  with  sides  about  5000  ft.  in  length, 
and  separated  by  deep  ravines  from  the  ranges  around  on  aU 
sides  but  one.  The  population  is  estimated  at  6000  Moslems 
and  1800  Orthodox  Greek  Christians.  Kerak  is  identified  with 
the  Moabite  town  of  Ktr-Hareseth  (destroyed  by  the  Hebrew- 
Edomite  coalition,  2  Kings  iii.  25),  and  denounced  by  Isaiah 
under  the  name  Kir  of  Moah  (xv.  i),  Kir-Hareseth  (xvi.  7) 
or  Klr-Heres  (xvi  ix);  Jeremiah  also  refers  to  it  by  the 
last  name  (xxxix.  31,  36).  The  modem  name,  in  the  form 
XApa(,  appears  in  2  Mace  xiL  17.  Later,  Kerak  was  the 
seat  of  the  archbishop  of  Petra.  The  Latin  kings  of  Jerusalem, 
recognizing  its  importance  as  the  key  of  the  £.  Jordan 
region,  fortified  it  in  1142:  from  1183  it  was  attacked 
desperately  by  Saladin,  to  whom  at  last  it  yielded  in  1188. 
The  Arabian  Ayyubite  princes  fortified  the  town,  as  did  the 
Egyptian  Mameluke  sultans.  The  fortifications  were  repaired 
by  Bibars  in  the  13th  century.  For  a  long  time  after  the 
Turkish  occupation  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  it  enjoyed  a  semi- 
independence,  but  in  1893  A  Turkish  governor  with  a  strong 
garrison  was  established  there,  which  has  greatly  contributed 
to  secure  the  safety  of  traveUcTS  and  the  general  qidct  of  the 
district.  The  town  is  an  irregular  congeries  of  flat  mud>roofed 
bouses.  In  the  Christian  quarter  is  the  church  of  St  George; 
the  mosque  also  is  a  building  of  Christian  origin.  The  town  b 
surrounded  by  a  wall  with  five  towers;  entrance  now  is  obtained 
through  breaches  in  the  wall,  but  formerly  it  was  accessible 
only  by  means  of  tunnels  cut  in  the  rocky  substratum.  The 
castle,  now  used  as  the  headquarters  of  the  garrison  and  closed 
to  visitors,, is  a  remarkably  fine  example  of  a  crusaders'  fortress. 

(R.A.  S  M) 

KERALA,  or  Chera,  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  ancient 
Dravidian  kingdoms  of  the  Tamil  country  of  southern  India, 
the  other  two  being  the  Chola  and  the  Pandya.  Its  original 
territory  comprised  the  country  now  contained  in  the  Malabar 
district,  with  Travancore  and  Cochin,  and  later  the  country 
included  in  the  Coimbatore  district  and  a  part  of  Salem.  The 
boundaries,  however,  naturally  varied  much  from  time  to 
time.  The  earliest  references  to  this  kingdom  appear  in  the 
edicts  of  Asoka,  where  it  is  called  Kcraloputra  {i.e.  son  of  Kerala), 
a  name  which  in  a  slightly  coniipt  form  is  known  to  Pliny  and 
the  author  of  the  Periplus,  There  is  evidence  of  a  lively  trade 
carried  on  by  sea  with  the  Roman  empire  in  the  early  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  but  of  the  political  history  of  the  Kerala 
Idngdom  nothing  is  known  beyond  a  list  of  rajas  compiled  from 
bscriptions,  untU  in  the  zoth  century  the  struggle  began  with 
the  Cholas,  by  whom  it  was  conquered  and  held  till  their  over- 
throw by  the  l^ahommedans  in  13 10.  These  in  their  turn  were 
driven  out  by  a  Hindu  confederation  headed  by  the  chiefs  of 
Vijayanagar,  and  Kerala  was  absorbed  in  the  Vijayanagar  empire 
XV  13 


twtil  its  dcstmction  by  the  Mahonwnedans  in  1565.  For  aboot 
80  years  it  teems  to  have  preaerved  a  precarious  independence 
under  the  naiks  of  Madura,  but  in  1640  was  conquered  by  the 
A£l  Shah  dynasty  of  Btjapur  and  in  1652  seised  by  the  king  of 
Mysore. 

See  V.  A.  Smith.  Early  Hist,  of  India,  chap.  xvi.  (2iid  ed.,  Oxford, 
1908)- 

KERASUMD  (anc  Ckoerades,  Phamaeiaf  Cerasm),  a  town 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Trebiiond  viUyet,  and  the 
port — an  exposed  roadstead~<>f  Kara-Hissar  Sharfci,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  carriage  road.  Pop.  just  under  10,000, 
Moslems  being  in  a  slight  minority.  The  towir  is  situated  on  a 
rocky  promontory,  cro%rBed  by  a  Byxantine  fortress,  and  has  a 
growing  trade.  It  exports  filberts  (for  which  product  it  is  the 
centre),  walnuts,  hides  and  timber.  Ocasns  was  the  place  from 
which  the  wild  cherry  was  introduood  into  Italy  by  Lucullus  and 
90  to  Europe  (hence  Fr.  cerise^  **  cherry  "). 

K^RATRY.  AUOUSTE  HILARION,  Coicte  de  (1769-1859); 
French  writer  and  politician,  was  bom  at'Rennes  on  the  28th  of 
December  1 769.  Coming  to  Paris  in  x  790,  he  associated  himaelf 
with  BemardU)  de  St  Pierre.  After  being  twice  imprisoned 
during  the  Tenor  he  retired  to  Brittany,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self  to  literattue  till  18 14.  In  x8i8  be  returned  to  Paris  as 
deputy  for  Finistdre,  and  sat  in  the  Chamber  till  1824,  becoming 
one  of  the  recognized  liberal  leaders.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1827,  took  an  active  part'  in  the  establishment  of  the  July 
monarchy,  was  appointed  a  coundllor  of  state  (18130),  and  io 
1837  waa  made  a  peer  of  France.  After  the  coup  d*Hai  of  1851 
he  retired  from  public  life.  Among  his  publications  were 
Contet  ei  IdylUs  (179O;  lyt^  ol  Cydippe,  a  poem  (i8ot); 
ludMCtions  morales  at  physiolopques  (18 17);  Documents  pouf 
serHr  d  I'kistoiro  da  Franca  (1820);  Du  Beau  dans  les  arts 
d'imitaiioH  (1822);  Le  Dernier  des  Beaumauoir  (1^4).  His 
last  work,  Clarisse  (1854),  a  novel,  was  written  when  he  was 
eighty^five*  He  died  at  Port- Marly  on  the  7th  of  November  1859I 

His  son,  comte  Emile  de  K6ratiy  (1832^  ),  became  deputy 
for  Finistere  in  1869,  and  strongly  supported  the  war  with 
Germany  in  x87a  He  was  in  Paris  during  part  of  the  siege, 
but  escaped  in  a  balloon,  and  joined  Gambetta.  In  1871  Thien 
9Q>pointed  him  to  the  prefecture,  first  of  the  Haute^Saronne, 
and  subsequently  oC  the  Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  but  he  resigned 
in  the  following  year.  He  is  the  author  of  La  Contre-guiriUa 
fran^ise  au  Mcxiqua  (x868);  V£Uvaiion  ei  la  chute  de  I'empertur 
Maximilien  (1867);  Le  Quatre-septembre  et  le  gouvernement  de  la 
dijense  nationale  (X872);  Mourad  V.  (1878),  and  some  volumes 
of  memories^ 

KERBELA,  or  Mesbed-^osain,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
the  capital  of  a  sanjak  of  the  Bagdad  vilayet,  situated  on  the 
extreme  western  edgr  of  the  alluvial  river  plain,  about  60  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Bagdad  and  20  m.  W.  of  the -Euphrates,  from  which 
a  canal  extends  almost  to  the  town.  The  surrounding  territory 
is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  especially  in  fruit  gardens  and  palm« 
groves.  The  newer  parts  of  the  dty  are  built  with  broad  streets 
and  sidewalks,  presenting  an  almost  European  appearance. 
The  inner  town,  surrounded  by  a  dilafMdated  brick  wall,  at  the 
gates  of  which  octroi  duties  are  still  levied,  is  a  dirty  Oriental 
dty,  with  the  usual  narrow  streets.  Kerbela  owes  its  existence 
to  the  fact  that  ^osain,  a  son  of  *Ali,  the  fourth  caliph,  was  slain 
here  by  the  soldiers  of  Yazid,  the  rival  asphant  to  the  caUphate, 
on  the  lolh  of  October  aj>.  680  (see  Calipuate,  sec.  B,  $  2).  The 
most  important  feature  of  the  town  is  the  great  shrine  of  ^osain, 
containing  the  tomb  of  the  nuutyr,  with  its  golden  dome  and 
triple  minarets,  two  of  which  are  gilded.  Kerbela  is  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  of  the  ShPite  Moslems,  and  is  only  less  sacred  to 
them  than  Meshed  'Ah'  and  Mecca.  Some  200,000  pilgrims  from 
the  Shi'ite  portions  of  Islam  are  said  to  journey  annually  to 
Kerbela,  many  of  them  carrying  the  bones  of  Iheir  relatives  to 
be  buried  in  its  sacred  soil,  or  hanging  their  sick  and  aged  to 
die  there  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  The  mullahs,  who  fix  the 
burial  fees,  derive  an  enormous  revenue  from  the  faithfuL 
Formerly  Kerbela  was  a  self -governing  hierarchy  and  constituted 
an  inviolable  sanctuary  for  criminals;  but  in  1843  the  Turkish 
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government  undertook  to  deprive  the  dly  of  some  of  these 
liberties  and  to  enforce  conscription.  The  Kerbelese  resisted, 
and  Kerbela  was  bombarded  (hence  the  ruined  condition  of  the 
old  walls)  and  reduced  with  great  slaughter.  Since  then  it  has 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Turkish  administration  of  Irak. 
The  enormous  influx  of  pilgrims  naturally  creates  a  brisk  trade 
in  Kerbela  and  the  towns  along  the  route  from  Persia  to  that 
place  and  beyond  to  Nejcf.  The  population  of  Kerbela,  neces- 
sarily fluctuating,  is  estimated  at  something  over  6o,ogo,  of 
whom  the  principal  part  are  Shi'ites,  chiefly  Persians,  with  a 
goodly  mixture  of  British  Indians.  No  Jews  or  Christians  arc 
allowed  to  reside  there. 
See  Chodrko,  Thidtre  person  (Paris,  1878);  J.  P.  Ptters,  Nip^ 

KERCH,  or  Ks&Tor,  a  seaport  of  S.  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Taurida,  on  the  Strait  of  Kerch  or  Yem'kale,  60  m. 
E.N.E.  of  Theodosia,  in  45*  21'  N.  and  36"  30'  E.  Pop.  (1897), 
31,702.  It  sunds  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  PatUiccpaeum, 
and,  like  most  towns*  built  by  the  ancient  Greek  colonists  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  occupies  a  beautiful  situation,  clustering 
round  the  foot  and  climbing  up  the  sides  of  the  hill  (called  after 
Mithradates)  on  which  stood  the  ancient  dtadel  or  acropolis. 
The  church  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  founded  in  717,  is  a  good 
jexamplc  of  the  eariy  Byzantine  style.  That  of  Alexander 
Ncvsky  was  formerly  the  Kerch  museum  of  antiquities,  founded 
in  1825.  The  more  valuable  objects  were  subsequently  removed 
to  the  Hermitage  at  St  Petersburg,  while  those  that  remained 
at  Kerch  were  scattered  during  the  English  occupation  In  the 
Crimean  War.  The  existing  museum  is  a  small  collection  in  a 
private  house.  Among  the  products  of  local  industry  are 
leather,  tobacco,  x:ement,  beer,  aerated  waters,  Ume,  candles 
and  soap.  Fishing  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  steam  saw-mills 
and  flour-mills.  A  rich  deposit  of  iron  ore  was  discovered  close 
to  Kerch  in  1S95,  and  since  then  mining  and  blasting  have  been 
actively  prosecuted.  The  mineral  mud-baths,  one  of  which  is 
in  the  town  itself  and  the  other  beside  Lake  Chokrak  (9  m. 
distant),  are  much  frequented.  Notwithstanding  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  strait,  so  that  ships  are  now  able  to  enter  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  Kerch  retains  its  importance  for  the  export  trade  in 
wheat,  brought  thither  by  coasting  vessels.  Grain,  fish,  linseed, 
rapeseed,  wool  and  hides  are  also  exported.  About  6  m.  N.E. 
are  the  town  and  old  Turkish  fortress  of  Yenikale,  adminis- 
tratively united  with  Kerch.  Two  and  a  half  miles  to  the 
south  are  strong  fortified  works  defending  the  entrance  to  the 
Sea  of  Azov. 

The  Greek  colony  of  Panticapaeum  was  founded  about  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century  B.C.,  by  the  town  of  Miletus.  From 
about  438  B.C.  till  the  conquest  of  this  region  by  Mithradates 
the  Great,  king  of  Pontus,  about  100  B.c.,lbe  town  and  territory 
formed  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus,  ruled  over  by  an  inde- 
pendent dynasty.  Phanaces,  the  son  of  Mithradates,  became 
the  founder  of  a  new  line  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans, 
which  continued  to  exist  till  the  middfe  of  the  4th  century  A.D., 
and  extended  its  power  over  the  maritime  parts  of  Tauris. 
After  that  the  town — whicB  had  already  begun  to  be  known 
as  Bospora — passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  tfie  Eastern 
empire,  of  the  Khazars,  and  of  various  barbarian  tribes.  In 
1318,  the  Tatars,  who  had  come  into  possession  iA  the  previous 
century,  ceded  the  town  to  the  (Genoese,  who  soon  raised  it 
into  new  importance  as  a  commercial  centre.  They  usually 
called  the  place  Cerchio,  a  corruption  of  the  Russian  name 
tC'rtchev  (whence  Kerch),  which  appears  in  the  nth  century 
Inscription  of  Tmutarakan  (a  Russian  principality  at  the  north 
foot  of  the  Caucasus).  Under  the  Turks,  whose  rule  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  Kerch  was  a  military  port;  and  as 
such  it  plays  a  part  in  the  Russo'Turkish  wars.  Captured  by 
the  Russians  under  Dolgorukov  in  1771,  it  was  ceded  to  them 
ak)ng  with  Yenikale  by  the  peace  of  Kuchuk-Kainarji,  and  it 
became  a  centre  of  Russian  naval  activity.  Its  importance  was 
greatly  impaired  by  the  rise  of  Odessa  and  Taganrog;  and  in 
1820  the  fortress  was  dismantled.  Kerch  sulered  severely 
during  the  Crimean  War. 


Archaeolagically  Kerch  t«  of  particular  iotefefC,  the*  kmrgams  or 
sepulchral  mounds  of  the  town  and  vicinity  having  yielded  a  rick 
variety  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  art.  Since  1825  a  laree 
number  of  tombs  have  been  opened.  In  the  Altun  or  Zolotai-oba 
(Golden  Mound)  was  found  a  great  stone  vault  similar  in  style  to 
an  Egyptian  pyramid ;  and  within,  amon^  many  objects  of  miaor 
note,  were  goUen  dishes  adorned  with  gnffins  suid  beautiful  axab* 
esques.  In  the  Kul-oba,or  Mound  of  Cinders  (opened  in  1830-1831), 
was  a  similar  tomb,  in  which  were  found  what  would  appear  to  be 
the  remains  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Bosporus,  of  his  queen,  his  hone 
and  hb  groom.  The  ornaments  and  furniture  were  of  the  most 
costly  kind;  the  king's  bow  and  buckler  were  of  gold;  his  very  whip 
intertwined  with  gold;  the  queen  had  golden  diadems,  necklace  and 
breast-jcwcls,  andat  her  feet  lay  a  golden  vast.  In  the  Pavlovskoi 
kurgan  (opened  in  1858)  was  the  tomb  of  a  Greek  lady,  contaiaiag 
among  other  articles  of  dress  and  decoration  a  pair  of  fine  leather 
boots  (a  unique  discovery)  and  a  beautiful  vase  on  which  is  painted 
the  return  ot  Persephone  from  Hades  and  the  setting  out  of  Tri- 
ptolemus  for  Attica.  In  a  neighbouring  tomb  was  what  is  bdicved 
to  be  "  the  oldest  Creek  mural  painting  which  has  con»e  down  to  us," 
dating  probably  from  the  4th  century  B.C.  Among  the  minor 
objects  discovered  in  the  kurgans  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  are 
the  fragments  of  engraved  boxwood,  the  only  examples  known  of 
the  art  taught  by  the  Sicyonbn  painter  Pamphilus. 

Very  important  finds  of  old  Greek  art  continue  to  be  made  in  the 
aeighbourhood,  as  well  as  at  Tamafi,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Strait 
of  Kerch.  The  catacombs  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mithradates 
Hill,  of  which  nearly  3oo  have  been  explored  since  i8s9.  possess 
considerable  interest,  not  only  for  the  relics  of  old  Greek  art  which 
some  of  them  contain  (although  most  wer6  plundered  in  earlier 
times),  but  especially  as  material  for  the  histbry  and  ethnography 
of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  In  1890  the  first  Christian  catacomb 
bearing  a  distinct  date  (49 1 )  was  discovered.  Its  walls  were  cox-ered 
with  Creek  inscriptions  and  crosses. 

Sm  If,  D.  Seymour's  Fii.';^r!S  ow  fhr  fihtk  Si^  and  5fa  ofAz^J 
London,  1855) ;],  ft.  Tclkr,  The  i  rimea  I  London,  i&^tt} :  P.  BniK«. 
Tchrrnom&rt,  t  Ss:2-iS^7  i,i}fk^*sA,  i  ai7b> ;  €iUt6,  A  ntiquiiij duSttifAm* 
CimmMrn  (1:654);  Ll-  Macphtrioo,  ArffijjviSkj  nf  Kcrtch  (LoodcC 
it^S?)-  Comple  rftidudrii;  Carnnifsiwn  Imp.  Ankmopque  (St  P£i«r^ 
burR);  L.  btcphmi.  Die  AltrrikUiHtr  vom  Ktrluk  (St  PeicTtli«n| 
1  iH&^)  i  C.  T.  Newton.  Easys  m  Art  and  A  rthamtoiy  (London^  iSigy 
R/^lH^ris  of  the  |Rusunj  Imji.  ArihaeolDgkdt  Coi(nnLi&»ian ;  /eopijfi 
[Bulk'tinj'  e>l  I  he  Archivn.  Conimko^Ion  for  Taurida;  Aniiqttitil^ 
Bofsf^hore  Cimmiri'fnt  cffttsfrcies  au  Musie  trnpfriai  d£  VE-rmwiA. 
(St  PL'UTsLurg^  iHS4)t  litirriptiffnri  aniiqitag  orat  urMfHiriM^Ki 
Pmiti  EtijftKt  f^rae^ae  ci  iafinae,  with  n  prefact  by  V-  V*  Latyilw 
(St  Pcter&bLirg,  tHqo);  Maiariali  for  ike  ArehUottyry  af  ^wjw; 
ublishtul  by  Lbc  Imp.  Afch,  CommUsion   (No,  6,  S  Pi-tertWfgp 
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KERCKHOVEN.  JAN  POLYANDER  VAN  DEN  (X56S-1646). 
Dutch  Protestant  divine,  waa  bom  at  Metx,  in  1568.  He  bcaixne 
French  preacher  at  Dort  in  1591,  and  afterwards  succeeded 
Fran£  Cromarus  as  professor  of  theology  at  Leiden.  He  was 
invited  by  the  Sutes  General  of  Holland  to  revise  the  Dutch 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  it  was  he  who  edited  the  canons 
of  the  synod  of  Dort  (i6i8~i<St9). 

His  many  published  works  include  Resbonsio  ad  sopkismaia  >f . 
CeciuUtit  docioris  surbomnistae  (1610),  Dispule  conire  t'odoroHem  des 
rdiques  des  Saiucts  tnspasUs  (1611),  Expiicatio  somae  prophetag 
(1625). 

KSRQJJELEH  ISLAND,  Kbrgoeleii's  Land,  or  De90L4ti<»c 

ISLA!«D,  an  island  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  to  the  S.£.  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  S.W.  of  Australia,  and  neariy  half-way 
between  them.  Kerguelen  lies  between  48**  39'  and  49"  44'  S. 
and  68^  43'  and  70*  35'  E.  Its  extreme  length  is  about  8$  ttL, 
but  the  area  is  only  about  1400  sq.  m.  The  island  Is  throughaut 
mountainous,  presenting  from  the  sea  in  some  directions  the 
appearance  of  a  series  of  jagged  peaks.  The  various  ridges  axKl 
mountain  masses  are  separated  by  steep-sided  valleys,  which 
nm  down  to  the  sea,  forming  deep  fjords,  so  that  no  part  of  the 
interior  is  more  than  is  m.  from  the  sea.  The  chief  summits 
are  Mounts  Ross  (6120  ft.),  Richards  (4000),  Crozier  (3251), 
Wyvilte  Thomson  (3x60),  Hooker  (2600),  ^foseley  (2400).  The 
coastline  is  extremely  irregular,  and  the  fjords,  at  least  on  the 
north,  cast  a^d  south,  form  a  series  of  well-sheltered  harbours. 
As  the  prevailing  witids  are  westerly,  the  safest  anchorage  is 
on  the  north-east.  Christmas  Harbour  tfn  the  north  and  Royal 
Sound  on  the  south  are  noble  harbours,  the  latter  with  a 
labyrinth  of  Islets  interspersed  over  upwards  of  20  m.  of  land- 
locked waters.  The  scenery  is  generally  magnificent.  A  dis- 
trict of  considerable  extent  in  the  centre  of  the  island  is  occucncd 
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by  SMwilelds,  whence  glaciers  descend  e.-ist  md  west  to  the  &ku 
The  whole  island,  exclusive  of  the  snoislklds,  Abounds  In  fre^h* 
water  lakes  and  pools  in  the  hills  and  lower  gnmnd.  Hidden 
deep  mudholes  are  frequent. 

Kerguden  Island  is  of  undoubted  volcinic  orSEifi.  the  prcvailiii^ 
rock  being  basaltic  lavas,  intersected  ocoihK>nally  by  dikc%,  and  4iti 
active  volcano  and  hot  springs  are  said  to  t-Jtisi  m  ih«  viuth  wtrt  of 
the  island.  Judging  from  the  abundant  Il>5&iI  rsjiuiiiaa  of  tr«s.  the 
island  must  have  been  thickly  clothed  with  uxnxIs  itn^J  othtr  vegeta- 
tion of  which  it  has  no  doubt  boen  denudi  H  by  volraoic  ajctian  and 
submergence,  and  possibly  by  changes  of  rlimaip.  ft  {»Tv«cnts 
evidences  of  havinfl[  been  subjected  to  ptiurrlut  glAcidiiDn,  amj  td 
subseauent  imnaersion  and  immense  derMdtytiQn.  Tin;  ^oun^l^ngs 
made  by  the  **  Challenger  "  and  **  Gazellr  ; :'  'he  Afliniilrt  which 
in  certain  respects  exist  between  the  isia  ii  to  fKunt  lo  the 

existence  at  one  time  of  an  extensive  Ian  m  tbb  qtiirtrr,  of 

which  Kef^uelen.  Prince  Edward's  Islands.  i.><  ^.  ^ofets.  St  Patii  and 
Amsterdam  are  the  remains.  The  Kergmk-n  p3aicr«u  ri^a  in  tiiiiny 
parts  to  within  1500  fathoms  of  the  suriaoc  i.4  ihi-  scii.  Hah  of  ccxj 
and  of  red  earth  are  found  in  some  places.  The  Bummiits  of  the  flnt- 
topped  hills  about  Betsy  Cove,  in  the  souih-ei^i  at  ih?  island,  ^re 
formed  of  caps  of  basalt. 

According  to  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  the  vc^t^^iion  of  KcmieEen  Iplbnd 
is  of  jreat  antiquity;  and  may  have  originally  narht-d  it  from  ihe 
American  continent:  it  has  no  affinities  \^^h  Alrica.  The  present 
climate  is  not  favourable  to  permanent  %(*^ctatirmj  the  Island  lies 
within  the  belt  of  rain  at  all  seasons  of  thr  scat,  and  is  rearhod  by 
no  drying  winds;  its  temperature  is  kept  d-ivta  by  ihc  lurroun^^ng 
vast  expanse  of  sea.  and  h  lies  within  the  lint:  cd  tJie  cold  Antarctic 
drift.  The  temperature,  however,  is  eqii.ibic,  Thr  mean  annual 
temperature  is  about  39"  F.,  while  the  sumriLt^r  rcmprnitufie  bis  bet  n 
observed  to  approach  yo*.  Tempests  and  btiuAih  are  frequrni ,  and 
the  weather  is  rarely  calm.  On  the  lower  !()ope«  of  the  rnount^ins 
arankvegeutiooexists,  which,  from  thccondiiiiDAi  iwntioQed*  iiiCDii> 
stantly  saturated  with  moisture.  A  rani,  p;]**,  Ftiiuc^  Cwtkiit 
nows  thickly  in  places  up  to  300  ft.,  with   "  r.  C^ids  plum^M^ 

Ac    Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  enumerated  twent  >  trk^  of  /lowrnng 

pbflts.  and  seven  of  ferns,  lycopods,  and  C  ,  at  Tcb«  srvmi  y . 

lour  species  of  mosses,  twentyfive  of  Ht  i-i.'if.i^,  and  tixty-one  yf 
lichens  are  known,  and  there  are  pfobably  mafiy  more.  SeveraJ  «f 
the  marine  and  many  species  of  freshwater  uli^afr  aim?  ncrtiliAr  t^:^  th? 
island.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  v  >'rution,  ihr  KergurVn's 
Land  cabbage,  was  formerly  abundant,  bui  hn^  been  great Iv  rfdurrd 
tnr  rabbiu  introduced  on  to  the  island.  F  u rsoi hsktvutiit  fou nd  i n 
Kerguelen,  though  their  numbers  have  liccn  rvduc^  by  refkb.'d4 
slaughter.  The  aea-elephant  and  sea-lerjfi^rTj  arr  charan rn^it  k, 
Penguins  of  various  kinds  are  abundant;  a  rml  ((Skt^i'Hm/ij  Eafimi) 
peculiar  to  Kergueien  and  the  Croceu  tt,  .tIrq  foui^d  [n  crniMd^t- 
able  numbers,  and  petrels,  especially  th*.-  ^innt  petrel  iOssiffasti 
iiiantea).  skuas,  rulls,  sheath^bills  [€hUmu  mi/wr)^  athatrtm,  ttrn^, 
cormorants  and  Cape  pigeons  frequent  the  t^land.  Therv  li  a  coif 
siderable  variety  01  insects,  many  of  them  with  mnartnblp  peoi< 
Uarities  of  structure,  and  with  a  predominance  of  forms  laeanable 
oi  aying,  ^ 

The  island  was  disccyvered  by  the  Ttttich  ttnvigator,  Yves 
Joseph  de  Kerguelen-Trfmarec,  a  Breton  noble  iiu^-i797X  oa 
the  ijlh  of  February  1772,  and  partly  surveycv!  by  him  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  one  of  those  citplorcrs  vrho  bad  been 
attracted  by  the  belief  in  a  rich  southern  Und,  and  this  island, 
the  South  France  of  liis  first  discovery,  was  aficrwards  called 
by  him  Desolation  Land  in  his  disappointment.  Captain  Cook 
visited  the  island  in  1776,  and,  among  other  expeiiEijons,  the 
"  Challenger  "  spent  some  time  here,  antl  its  staff  vi&iied  and 
surveyed  various  parts  of  It  in  January  1S74.  Ii  was  ocnipicd 
from  October  1874  to  February  1875  ^y  ihc  e^rpcditions  sent 
from  England,  Germany  and  the  Unites  1  Stales  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus.  The  German  Sout  h  Pol  ar  cspcd  i  i  ion  iis  1 00 1  - 
1902  established  a  meteorological  and  mapnciic  Mai  ion  at  Royal 
Sound,  under  Dr  Enzensperger,  who  ditd  tbcre.  In  January 
1893  Kergueien  was  annexed  by  Franfc,  and  its  coomicrciaJ 
exploitation  was  assigned  to  a  private  company. 

See  Y.  J.  de  Kerguelen-Tr&narec,  Retaiif*ft  dt  dtux  tvmieM  ifaiti 
UsmersaustraUs  (Paris.  1782);  NarrariveSdf  the  VWaBciof  L'aptdm 
Cook  and  the  •'Challenger"  Expedition:  rhiL  fwjMj..  vuL  i6«, 
awtaming  account  of  the  collections  ma«lr  in  Krr^tlen  by  the 
British  transit  of  Venus  expedition  in  1874-3  jj;^;  Uuutartl. "  Mi**i<JA 
aux lies  Kergueien,"  &c.^Annaks hydrographi^iui  (Paris,  l^s)^ 

KEROUELEN'S  LAND  CABBAGE,  in  bofany,  Fnnsi^^i  anfi- 
scorbutica  (natural  order  Cnidferae),  a  plani  te^tmbUtig  in  habK. 
and  belonging  to  the  same  family  as,  ihc  common  cibtis^f 
iBrauua  oUracea).    The  cabbage-Uke  h(  ^d a  aI  le^v  es  abomid  in  I 


a  pale  yellow  highly  pungent  essential  oil,  which  gives  the  plant 
a  peculiar  flavour  but  renders  it  extremely  wholesome.  It  was 
discovered  by  Captain  Cook  during  his  first  voyage,  but  the  first 
account  of  it  was  published  by  (Sir)  Joseph  Hooker  In  The 
Botany  of  the  Antarctic  Voyage  of  the  "  Erebus"  and  "  Terror  " 
In  1839-1843.  During  the  stay  of  the  latter  expedition  on  the 
island,  daily  use  was  made  of  this  vegetable  either  cooked  by 
itself  or  boiled  with  the  ship's  beef,  pork  or  pea-soup.  Hooker 
observes  of  it,  "  This  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  plant  pro- 
cured during  the  whole  of  the  voyage  performed  in  the  Antarctic 
Sea,  growing  as  it  does  upon  an  island  the  remotest  of  any  from 
a  continent,  and  yielding,  besides  this  esculent,  only  seventeen 
other  flowering  plants." 

KBRKUKtOr  (^rqOq,  the  chief  town  of  a  sanfak  in  the  Mosul 
vilayet  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  among  the  foot  hills  of  the 
Kurdistan  Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  about  1 100  ft.  on  both 
banks  of  the  Khassa  Chai,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris,  known  in  its 
lower  course  as  Adhem.  Pop.  estimated  at  13,000  to  15.000, 
chiefly  Mahommedan  Kurds.  Owing  to  its  position  at  the  jnnc« 
tfon  of  several  routes,  Kerkuk  has  a  brisk  transit  trade  in  hides, 
Persian  silks  and  cottons,  colouring  materials,  fruit  and  timber; 
but  it  owes  its  principal  importance  to  its  petroleum  and  naphtha 
springs.  There  are  also  natural  warm  springs  at  Kerkuk,  used 
to  supply  baths  and  reputed  to  have  valuable  medical  properties. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dty  is  a  burning  mountain,  locally 
famotis  for  many  centuries.  Kerkuk  is  evidently  an  andent 
site,  the  dtadel  standing  upon  an  artifidal  mound  130  ft.  high. 
It  was  a  metropolitan  see  of  the  Chaldean  Christians.  There  is  a 
Jewish  quarter  beneath  the  dtadel,  and  the  reputed  sarcophagi 
of  Daniel  and  the  Hebrew  children  are  shown  in  one  of  the 
mosques.  (J.  P.  Pe.) 

KERMADEC.  a  small  group  of  hilly  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
about  30*  S.,  178*  W.,  luuned  from  D'Enlrecasteaux's  captain; 
Huon  Kermadec,  in  1791.  They  are  British  possessions.  The 
largest  of  the  group  is  Raoul  or  Sunday  Island,  30  m.  in  circum- 
ference,  1600  ft.  high,  and  thickly  wooded.  The  flora  and  fauna 
belong  for  the  most  part  to  those  of  New  Zealand,  on  which 
colony  the  islands  are  also  politically  dependent,  having  been 
annexed  in  18S7. 

KERMAN  (the  andent  Karmcma)^  a  province  of  Persia, 
bounded  E.  by  Seistan  and  Baluchistan,  S.  by  Baluchistan  and 
Fars,  W.  by  Fars,  and  N.  by  Yexd  and  Khorasan^  It  is  of  very 
irreguhtr  shape,  expanding  in  the  north  to  Khorasan  and  gradu- 
ally contracting  in  the  south  to  a  narrow  wedge  between  Fars 
and  Baluchistan;  the  extreme  length  between  Seistan  and  Fars 
(E.  and  W.)  is  about  400  m.,  the  greatest  breadth  (N.  and  S.) 
from  south  of  Yesd  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bander  Abbasi 
about  300  m.,  and  the  area  is  estimated  at  about  60,000  sq.  mi 
Kennan  Is  generally  described  as  consisting  of  two  parta,  an  unin<' 
habiuble  desert  region  in  the  north  and  a  habitable  mountainous 
region  in  the  south,  but  recent  explorations  require  this  view  to 
be  considerably  modifie^  There  are  mounuins  and  desert 
tracts  in  all  parts,  while  much  of  what  appears  on  maps  as 
forming  the  western  portion  of  the  great  Kerman  desert  consists 
of  the  fertile  uplands  of  Kuhbanan,  Raver  and  others  stretching 
along  the  eastern  base  of  the  lofty  range  which  runs  from  Vezd 
south-east  to  Khabis.  West  of  and  parallel  to  this  range  are 
two  others,  one  culminating  north-west  of  Bam  in  the  Kuh 
Hazar  (14.7^  ft),  the  other  continued  at  about  the  sanw 
elevation  under  the  name  of  the  Jamal  Bariz  (also  Jebel  Bariz) 
south-eastward  to  Makran.  Th^  chains  traverse  fertile  dis- 
tricts dividing  them  into  several  longitudinal  valiej's  of  consider- 
able length,  but  not  averaging  more  than  13  m.  in  width..  Snow 
Kes  on  them  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  feeding  the 
springs  and  canals  by  means  of  which  large  tracts  in  this  almost 
rainless  region  in  summer  are  kept  tinder  cultivation.  $tiil 
farther  west  the  Kuh  Dina  range  is  continued  from  Fars,  also  in 
a  south-easterly  direction  to  Bashakird  beyond  Bander  Abbasi. 
Between  the  south-western  highlands  and  the  Jamal  Bariz  tliere 
is  some  arid  and  unproductive  land,  but  the  true  desert  of 
Kerman  lies  mainly  in  the  north  and  north-east,  where  it  merges 
northwards  in  the  great  desert  "  Lut,"  whidr  fetches  into 
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KhorasaiL*  These  sontb^rn  deaerU  differ  from  tbe  kavir  of 
ccntrml  Persia  mainly  in  three  respects:  they  are  Car  less  saline, 
are  more  sandy  and  drier,  and  present  in  some  places  tracts  of 
80  to  100  miles  alaost  absolutely  destitute  of  vegetation.  Yet 
they  are  crossed  by  well-known  tracks  running  from  Kerman 
eastwards  and  north-eastwards  to  Seistan  ajid  Khorasan  and 
frequently  traversed  by  caravans.  It  appears  that  these  sandy 
wastes  are  continually  encroaching  on  jthe  fertile  districts,  and 
this  is  the  case  even  in  Narmashir,  which  is  being  invaded  by  the 
sands  of  the  desolate  plains  extending  thence  nortb>westwards 
to  Bam.  There  are  also  some  kefek  or  salt  swamps  answering 
to  the  kavir  in  the  north,  but  occurring  only  in  isolated 
depressions  and  nowhere  of  any  great  extent.  The  desert  of 
Kerman  lies  about  1000  ft.,  or  less,  above  the  sea,  apparently 
on  neariy  the  same  level  as  the  Lut,  from  which  it  cannot 
be  geographically  separated.  The  climate,  which  varies 
much  with  the  relief  of  the  land,  has  the  reputation  of  being 
unhealthy,  because  the  cool  air  from  the  hills  is  usually  attended 
by  chilb  and  agues.  Still  many  of  the  upland  valleys  enjoy  a 
genial  apd  healthy  climate.  The  chief  products  are  cotton, 
gums,  dates  of  unrivalled  flavour  from  the  southern  parts,  and 
wool,  noted  for  its  extreme  softness,  and  the  soft  underhair  of 
goats  (kurk)t  which  latter  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
Kerman  shawls,  which  in  delicacy  of  texture  yield  only  to  those 
of  Kashmir,  while  often  surpassing  them  in  design,  colour  and 
finish.  Besides  woollen  goods  (shawls,  carpets,  &c.)  Kerman 
exports  mainly  cotton,  grain  and  dates,  receiving  in  return  from 
India  cotton  goods,  tea,  indigo,  china,  glass,  sugar,  &c  Wheat 
and  barley  are  scarce.  Bander  Abbasi  is  the  natural  outport; 
but,  since  shipping  has  shown  a  preference  for  Bushire  farther 
west,  the  trade  of  Kerman  has  greatly  fallen  off. 
:  For  administrative  purposes  the  province  is  divided  into  nine- 
teen districts,  one  being  the  capital  of  the  same  name  with  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  {humek);  the  others  are  Akta  and 
Urzu;  Anar;  Bam  and  Narmashir;  Bardsir;  Jiruft;  Khabis; 
Khinaman;  Kubenan  (Kuhbanan);  Kuhpayeh;  Paris;  Rafsin- 
jan;  Rahbur;  Raver;  Rayin;  Rudbar  and  Bashakird;  Sardu; 
Sirjan;  Zerend.  The  inhabitants  mmiber  about  700,000.  nearly 
one-third  being  nomads.  (A.  H.-S.) 

KBRMAN,  capital  of  the  above  province,  situated  in  30**  1/  N., 
S6**  59'  £«,  at  an  elevation  of  6100  fL  Its  population  is 
estimated  at  60,000,  including  about  iooo  Zoroastrians,  xoo 
Jews,  and  a  few  Shikarpuri  Indians.  Korman  has  post  and 
telegraph  offices  (Indo-European  Telegraph  Department), 
British  and  Russian  consulates,  and  an  agency  of  the  Imperial 
bank  of  Persia.  The  neighbouring  districts  produce  Uttle  gram 
and  have  to  get  their  supplies  for  four  or  five  months  of  the  year 
from  districts  far  away.  A  traveller  has  stated  that  it  was 
easier  to  get  a  mann  (6)  lb)  of  saffro*  at  Kerman  thaa  a  mann 
of  barley  for  his  hone,  and  in  1879  Sk  A.  HouturorSchindlcr  wa4 
ordered  by  the  authorities  to  curtail  h)S  excursions  in  the  provinoe 
**  because  his  horses  and  mules  ate  u^all  the  stock."  Kerman 
manufactures  great  quantities  of  carpets  and  felts,  and  its  carpets 
are  almost  unsurpassed  for  richness  Df  texture  and  durability. 
The  old  name  of  the  city  was  Guvashir.  Adjoining  tbe  city  on 
bilk  rising  400  to  500  ft.  above  the  plain  in  the  east  are  the  ruins 
of  two  ancient  forts  with  walls  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  on  stone 
foundations.  Some  of  the  walls  are  in  perfect  condition.  Among 
tbe  mosques  in  the  city  two  deserve  special  notice,  one  the  Masjid 
i  Jama,  a  foundation  of  the  Muzaffarid  ruler  Mubaria  ed  din 
Mahommed  dating  from  a.k.  1349.  the  other  the  Masjid  i  Malik 
built  by  Malik  Kaverd  Seljuk  (1041-1073). 
I  KBRIIANSHAH,  or  Kekmanshahan,  an  imporUnt  province 
of  Persia,  situated  W.  of  Hamadan,  N.  of  Luristan,  and  S.  of 
Kurdistan,  and  extending  in  the  west  to  the  Turkish  frontier. 
Its  popuUition  is  about  400,000,  and  it  pays  a  yearly  revenue  of 
over  £20,000.  Many  of  its  inhabitants  are  nomadic  Kurds  and 
Lurs  who  pay  little  taxes.  The  pbins  are  well  watered  and  very 
fertfle,  wh3e  tbe  hills  are  covered  with  rich  pastures  which  sup- 

'The  word  tut  means  bare,  void  of  vecctation,  arid,  wateriess, 
and  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Lot  of  Holy  Writ,  as  many  have 
Mil 


port  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  Theslweppidvidfc^CRat 
partof  the  B»eat  supply  of  Teheran.  The  pvoviktce  also  prodooci 
much  wheat  and  barley,  and  oonld  supply  great  quantities  f« 
export  if  the  means  of  transport  were  better. 

Kermansbah  {Kermisin  of  Arab  geographers) ,  tbe  capital  of 
the  province,  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  Sioo  ft.,  in  34**  19'  N., 
and  46**  59'  E.,  about  320  m.  from  Bagdad,  and  150  m.  from 
Teheran.  Although  surrounded  by  fortifications  with  five  gates 
and  three  miles  in  circuit,  it  is  now  practically  an  open  town,  for 
the  walls  arc  in  ruins  and  the  moat  b  choked  with  rubbish.  It 
has  a  population  of  about  40,000.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
high  road  between  Teheran  and  Bagdad,  and  carries  on  a  transit 
trade  estimated  in  value  at  £750,000  per  annum. 

KERMBS  (Arab,  qirmix;  see  Cixmson),  a  crimson  djre-stoff, 
now  superseded  by  cochineal,  obtained  from  Kermes  iUeh 
{^Coccus  iHciSt  Lat.-C.  vermilic,  G.  Planchoo).  The  genus 
Kermcs  belongs  to  the  Couidce  or  Scale-insects,  and  its  species 
are  common  on  oaks  wherever  they  grow.  The  species  from 
which  kermes  is  obtained  is  common  in  Spain,  Italy  and  the 
South  of  France  and  the  Mediterranean  basin  generally,  where 
it  feeds  on  Quercus  couifera,  a  small  shrub.  As  in  the  case  of 
other  scale-insects,  the  males  are  relatively  small  and  are  capable 
of  flight,  while  tbe  females  are  wingless.  Tbe  females  <k  the 
genus  Kermes  are  remarkable  for  their  gall-like  form,  and  it  was 
not  until  17 14  that  their  animal  nature  was  discovered. 

In  the  month  of  May,  when  full  gro^im,  the  females  are  globoHL 
6  to  7  raillim.  in  diameter,  of  a  reddiA-brown  colour,  and  coircrcd 
wit  h  an  ash-cdoured  powder.  They  are  found  attached  to  tbe  tw^ 
or  buds  by  a  circular  k>wer  surface  >  millim.  in  diamecer.^and  wa^ 
rounded  by  a  narrow  sone  of  white  cottony  down.  At  this  time  then 
are  concealed  under  a  cavity,  formed  by  the  approach  of  the 
abdominal  wall  of  the  insect  to  the  dorsal  one,  thoussnds  of  ecgs  of  a 
red  colour,  and  smaller  than  pof^y  seed,  which  are  protrvded  aad 
ran^  rcgulariy  beneath  the  insect.  At  the  end  of  May  or  the 
beginning  of  June  the  young  escape  by  a  small  orifice,  near  the  poiat 
of  attachment  of  the  parent.  They  are  then  of  a  fine  red  tukmh 
elliptic  and  convex  in  shape,  but  rounded  at  the  two  extremttka, 
and  bear  two  threads  half  as  long  as  their  body  at  their  posterior 
extremity.  At  this  period  they  are  extremely  aaive,  and  swarm 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  all  over  the  food  plant,  and  in  two  or 
three  days  attach  themsdves  to  fissures  in  tbie  bark  or  buds,  boi 
rarely  to  the  leaves.    In  warm  and  dry  summers  the  insects  breed 


again  in  the  months  of  Auaust  and  September,  accordiilc  to  Eas^ric. 
and  then  they  are  more  treauently  found  attached  to  the  IcaveSb 
Usually  they  remain  imraovable  and  apparently  unaltered  untfl  the 


end  of  the  succecdinK  Marck  when  their  bodies  become  Kradnally 
dUtended  and  loae  all  trace  of  abdominal  rim:a.  They  then  appear 
fuU  of  a  reddish  juice  resembling  discolourea  blood.  In  tins  state. 
or  when  the  eggs  are  ready  to  be  extruded,  the  insccu  are  collected. 
In  some  cases  the  insects  trom  which  the  young  are  ready  to  escape 
are  dried  in  the  sun  on  tinen  cloth*— care  being  taken  to  prevent  tuc 
escapeof  the  young  from  the  cloths  until  they  are  dead.  Tbeyouag 
insects  are  then  sifted  from  the  shells,  made  into  a  paste  with  vioemr. 
and  dried  on  skins  exposed  to  the  sun.  and  the  paste  packed  in  skins 
is  then  ready  for  exportation  to  the  Eftst  under  the  name  of  **  pate 
d'^carlate/' 

In  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  andeats  kermes  triturated  with 
vinegar  was  used  as  an  outward  application,  especially  in  wounds  of 
the  nerves.  From  the  oth  to  the  loth  century  this  insect  formed  an 
ingredient  in  the  **  conrcctio  alkermes,"  a  well  Icnbwn  medicine,  at 
one  time  official  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia  as  an  astringent  in 
doses  of  20  to  ^grains  or  more.  Syritp  of  \cerroes  was  also  prepared. 
Both  these  preparations  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

Mineral  kermes  is  trisulphide  of  antimony,  containing  a 
variable  portion  of  trioxide  of  antimony  both  free  and  combined 
with  alkalL  It  wss  known  as  poudn  da  Chartreux  because  in 
1 7 14  it  is  said  to  have  sayed  the  life  of  a  Carthusian  monk  who 
had  been  given  up  by  the  Paris  faculty;  but  the  monk  Simon  who 
administered  it  on  that  occasion  called  it  Alkermes  minerai.  lu 
reputation  became  so  great  that  in  1740  the  French  govenuncnt 
bought  the  redpe  for  its  preparation.  It  still  appears  ii>  tbe 
pharmacopoeias  of  many  European  countries  and  in  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  product  varies  somewhat  according  to  the 
mode  of  preparation  adopted.  According  to  the  French  direc- 
tions the  official  substance  is  obtained  by  adding  60  grammes 
of  powdered  antimony  trisulphide  to  a  boiling  solution  of  xtSo 
grasLines  of  crystallised  sodium  carbonate  in.  12,800  grammes  of 
distilled  water  and  boiling  for  one  hour.  The  liquid  is  thca 
filtered  hot,  and  on  being  aUowed  to  cool  slowly  deposits  tibe 
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kermes,  wfakh  b  washed  and  dried  at  loo*  C;  prepared  in  tiiis 
way  K  is  a  brown-red  velvety  powc!-3r,  insoluble  in  water. 

See  C.  Ptanchon.  U  Kerwtes  du  cMue  (Montpellier,  1864):  LewU, 
Maleria  Meduo,  (I7^)>  PP>  7>*  365;  Memortas  sobrt  U  grana  Kermes 
4e  Espaha  (Madrid.  17S8):  Adaou,  Paulm  Aetineta,  iu.  ito]  Beck- 
maan,  Hutory  oj  ImetUionu 

KSRMESSB  (also  Kermis  and  KiRmss),  originally  the  mass 
said  on  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  a  church  and  in 
honour  of  the  patron,  the  word  being  equivalent  to  *'  Kirkmaas." 
Such  celebrations  were  reguhirly  held  in  the  Low  Countries  and 
also  in  northern  France,  and  were  accompanied  by  feasting, 
dancing  and  sports  of  all  kinds.  They  still  survive,  but  are  now 
practically  nothing  mone  than  country  fairs  and  the  old  alle- 
gorical representations  are  uncommon.  The  Brussels  Kermcase 
is,  however,  still  marked  by  a  procession  in  which  the  ef!igies  of 
the  Mannikin  and  medieval  heroes  are  carried.  At  Mons  the 
Kermesse  occurs  annually  on  Trinity  Sunday  and  is  called  the 
procession  of  Lume^on  (Walloon  for  lima^on,  a  snail):  the  hero 
is  Gilles  de  Chin,  who  slays  a  terrible  monster,  captor  of  a 
princess,  in  the  Grand  Place.  This  is  the  story  of  George  and 
the  Dragon.  At  Ilasselt  the  Kermesse  (now  only  septennial) 
not  6nly  commemorates  the  Christian  story  of  the  foundation 
of  the  town,  but  even  preserves  traces  of  a  pagan  festival.  The 
word  Kermesse  (generally  in  the  form  "  Kirmess")is  applied 
in  the  United  Stales  to  any  entertainment,  especially  one  organ- 
ized in  the  interest  of  charity. 

See  Demetrius  C.  Boulger,  Belgian  Life  in  Town  and  Country 
(1904). 

KBRN.  JAN  HENDRIK  (1833-  ),  Dutch  OrienUlist.  was 
bom  in  Java  of  Dutch  parents  on  the  6th  of  April  tSjj.  He 
studied  at  Utrecht,  Leiden  and  Berlin,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of 
the  Sanskrit  scholar,  Albrecht  Weber.  After  some  years  spent 
at  professor  of  Creek  at  Macstricht.  he  became  professor  of 
Sanskrit  at  Benares  in  1863,  and  in  1865  at  Leiden.  His  studies 
included  the  Malay  languages  as  well  as  Sanskrit.  His  chief 
work  is  Ceschiedenis  van  hei  Buddkisme  in  /n</i> (Haarlem,  ?  vols.. 
1881-1883);  in  English  he  wrote  a  translation  (Oxford,  1884)  of 
the  Saddharma  Pundartka  and  a  Manual  ef  Indian  Buddhism 
(Strassburg,  1896)  for  BUhler  Kielhom's  Crundriss  der  iudo- 
arischen  PUilologit. 

KERNEL  (O.E.  eymel,  «  diminutive  of  "  com,"  seed,  grain), 
the  soft  and  frequently  edible  pert  contained  within  the  hand 
outer  husk  of  a  nut  or  the  stone  of  a  fruit;  also  used  in  botany 
of  the  nucleus  of  a  seed,  the  body  within  its  several  integuments 
or  coats,  and  generally  of  the  nucleus  or  core  of  any  structure; 
hence,  figuratively,  the  pilh  or  gist  of  any  matter. 

KERNER.  JUOTINUS  ANliRBAS  CHRISTIAN  (1786-1862), 
German  poet  and  medical  writer,  was  bom  on  the  t8th  of  Sep- 
tember 1786  at  Ludwigsburg  in  Wbrttembcrg.  After  attending 
the  classical  schools  of-  Ludwigsburg  and  Maulbronn,  he  was 
apprenticed  in  a  cloth  factory,  but,  in  1864,  owing  to  the  good 
services  of  Professor  Kari  PhilippCon2  (1762-1827)  of  Tubingen, 
was  enabled  to  enter  the  univeisity  there;  he  studied  medicine 
but  had  also  time  for  literary  pursuits  rn  the  company  of  Uhland. 
Gustav  Schwab  and  others.  He  took  his  doctor's  degree  in 
1808,  spent  some  time  in  travel,  and  then  settled  as  a  practising 
physician  in  Wildbad.  Here  he  completed  his  Reisesckaiten  von 
dem  Sckattenspicler  Lucks  (18 11),  in  which  his  own  experiences 
are  described  with  caustic  humour.  He  next  co-operated  with 
Uhland  and  Schwab  in  producing  the  Podisflter  Almanack  fitr 
i8n,  which  was  followed  by  the  Deutxker  Dicklerwald  (1813). 
and  in  these  some  of  Kemer's  best  poems  were  publbhed.  In 
1815  he  obtained  the  official  appointment  of  dbtrict  tnedical 
officer  {OieramlsanO  in  Gaildorf,  and  in  i8t8  was  transferred  in 
a  like  capacity  to  Weinsberg,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 
His  house,  the  sitejof  which  at  the  foot  of  the  historical  Schloss 
Welbertreu  was  presented  by  the  municipality  to  their  revered 
physidan,  became  the  Mecca  of  literary  pilgrims.  Hospitable 
welcome  was  extended  to  all.  from  the  journeyman  artisan  to 
crowned  heads.  Gustavus  IV.  of  Sweden  came  thither  with  a 
knapsack  on  hb  back.  The  poets  Count  Christian  Fried  rich 
Alexander  von  WOrttemberg  (i  801-1844)  and  Lenau  (gjv.)  were 


constant  guests,  and  thither  came  also  in  1826  Friederike  Hauffe 
(1801-1829),  the  daughter  of  a  forester  in  Pre vorst,  a  somnambu- 
list and  dairvoyante,  who  forms  the  subject  of  Kerner's  famous 
work  Die  Seherin  von  Prevorst,  Erojfuungen  Uber  das  innere 
Leben  des  Menscken  und  uber  das  Hineinragen  einer  Ceistenodt 
in  die  unscre  (1829;  6th  ed.,  1892).  In  1826  he  published  a 
collection  of  Gediehle  which  were  later  supplentenled  by  Der 
letzte  BUiUnslrauss  (1852)  and  WinlerblUten  (1859).  Among 
others  of  his  well-known  poems  are  the  charming  ballad  Der 
reichste  Furst;  a  drinking  song,  WofUauf,  nock  getrunkeut  and  the 
pensive  Wanderer  in  der  Sdgemiikle. 

In  addition  to  his  literary  productions,  Keraer  wrote  some 
popular  medical  books  of  great  merit,  dealing  with  animal 
magnetism,  a  treatise  on  the  influence  of  sebacic  acid  on  am'mal 
organisms.  Das  fctlgi/t  oder  die  FetlsHure  und  ihre  Wirkungen 
auj  den  lierischcn  Organismus  (1822);  a  description  of  Wildbad 
and  its  healing  waters.  Das  Wiidbad  im  Kdnigreick  WUrUemberg 
(i8ij);  while  he  gave  a  pretty  and  vivid  account  of  his  youthful 
years  in  Bildcrbuck  aus  meiner  Knabenzeit  (1859);  and  in  Die 
BestUrmung  der  teurttembergiscken  Stadl  Weinsberg  im  Jakre 
152^  (1820),  showed  considerable  skill  in  historical  narrative. 
In  1 85 1  he  was  compelled,  owing  to  increasing  blindness,  to  retire 
from  his  medical  practice,  but  he  lived,  carefully  tended  by  his 
daughters,  at  Weinsberg  until  his  death  on  the  21st  of  February 
1862.  He  was  buried  beside  his  wife,  who  had  predeceased  him 
in  1854,  in  the  churchyard  of  Weinsberg,  and  the  grave  is  marked 
by  a  stone  slab  with  an  inscription  he  himself  had  chosen: 
Friederike  Kerner  und  ihr  Justinus.  Kemer  was  one  of  the  most 
inspired  poets  of  the  Swabian  school.  His  poems,  which  largely 
deal  with  natural  phenomena,  are  characterized  by  a  deep 
melancholy  and  a  leaning  towards  the  supernatural,  which, 
however,  is  balanced  by  a  quaint  humour,  reminiscent  of  the 
Volkslied. 

¥,^Trx*:r\  Amtemdldte  p^eiifc^r  Wrrkt  npp«iired  in  2  vols.  (1878); 
Sofniiirke  poflticke  Werhe,  cd.  by  /.  Car^niiier,  4  vols,  (1905);  a 
solctiioTi  Qf  hi*  poccns  willl  aIhi  be  taiwu]  ii  Rcclam's  Universal- 
bMfOthik  U  Mff^K  His  corre*jiofidcncc  w^i". . .  i  i  'rd  by  his  son  in  1897. 
Sc^*  a\io  D.  h.  SiriuM.  Kidru  Sthriftru  ii'"i6);  A.  Rcinhard.  /. 
KtTYifr  Mivi  dni  Kernerhiiu^  at  Wemibirt];:  if^S2;  2nd  ed.,  1886); 
G.  Runwiitn,  ftfdrn  nitd  Aufi^lti^  vtA.  iii  'i''>4);  M.  Niethammer 
(Kcmcr'*  dauKhtcr)^  /■  Kernf^s  Jtiiettdlfl-e  und  mein  VaUrkaus 
(18771;  A,  Wat  is  Life  and  W^>rki  nj  Kftn^t  (London.  18S4);  T. 
KernLTt  Das  Ktrnerkami  und  setnt  Gwite  Ci^i). 

KERRY,  a  county  of  Irdand  in  the  province  of  Munster, 
bounded  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  N.  by  the  estuary  of  the 
Shannon,  which  separates  it  from  Clare,  E.  by  Limerick  and  Cork, 
and  S.E.  by  Cork.  The  area  is  1,159.356  acres,  on 811  sq.  m., 
the  county  being  the  fifth  of  the  Irish  counties  in  extent.  Kerry, 
with  its  combination  of  mountahi,  sea  and  plain,  possesses 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  of  th^  British  Islands.  The  portion 
of  the  county  south  of  Dingle  Bay  consists  of  mountain  masses 
intersected  by  narrow  valleys.  Formerly  the  mountains  were 
covered  by  a  great  forest  of  fir.  birch  and  yew,  which  was  nearly 
all  cut  down  to  be  used  in  smelting  iron,  and  the  constant  pas- 
turage of  cattle  prevents  the  growth  of  young  trees.  In  the 
north-cast  towards  Killamey  the  hilb  rise  abruptly  into  the 
ragged  range  of  Macgillicuddy*s  Recks,  the  highest  summit  of 
which,  Camiual  (Carrantuohill),  has  a  height  of  34M  ft-  The 
next  highest  summit  is  Caper  (3200  ft.),  and  several  others  are 
over  2500  ft.  Lying  between  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  Tomies* 
the  Purple  Mountains  and  the  Reeks  is  the  famous  Gap  of  Dunloe 
In  the  Dingle  promontory  Brandon  Mountain  attains  a  height 
of  3127  ft.  The  sea-coast,  for  the  most  part  wild  and  mountain- 
ous, is  much  indented  by  inletb,  the  largest  of  which,  Tralee  Bay, 
Dingle  Bay  and  Kenmare  River,  lie  in  synclinal  troughs,  the 
anticlinal  folds  of  the  rocks  forming  extensive  promontories. 
Between  Rcnmare  River  and  Dingle  Bay  the  land  is  separated 
by  mountain  ridges  into  three  valleys.  The  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  between  Dingle  Bay  and  Tralee  Bay  te  very  preeipi- 
tdus,  and  Mount  Brandon,  rising  abruptly  from  the  ocean,  Is 
skirted  at  its  base  (in  part)  by  a  road  from  which  magnificent 
views  are  obtained.  From  near  the  village  of  Bally  bunion  to 
Kilconey  Point  near  the  Shannon  there  is  a  remarkable  succession 
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of  caves,  exctvated  by  the  set.  One  of  these  caves  iQspired 
Tennyson  wiib  some  lines  in  **  Merlin  and  Vivien/'  which  he 
wrote  on  the  spot.  The  principal  islands  are  the  picturesque 
Skclligs,  Valencia  Island  and  the  Blasquet  Islands. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Blackwater,  which,  rising  in  the 
Dunkerran  Mountains,  forms  for  a  few  miles  the  boundary  line 
between  Kerry  and  Cork,  and  then  passes  into  the  latter  county; 
the  Ruaughty.  which  with  a  course  resembling  the  arc  of  a  circle 
falls  into  the  ticad  of  the  Kenmare  River;  the  Inny  and  Ferta, 
which  flow  westward,  the  one  into  Ballinskcllig  Bay  and  the 
other  into  Valencia  harbour;  the  Flesk,  which  flows  northward 
through  the  lower  Lake  of  Killarney.  after  which  it  takes  the  name 
of  Laune,  and  flows  north-westward  to  Dingle  Bay;  the  Caragh, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Dunkerran,  after  forming  several 
lakes  falls  into  Castlemaine  harbour;  the  Maine,  which  flows 
from  Castle  Island  and  south-westward  to  the  sea  at  Castlemaine 
harbour,  receiving  the  northern  Flesk,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains that  divide  Cork  from  Kerry;  and  the  Fcale,  Gale  and  Brick, 
the  junction  of  which  forms  the  Cashin,  a  short  tidal  river  which 
flows  into  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon.  The  lakes  of  K^rry  are 
not  numerous,  and  none  is  of  great  size,  but  those  of  Killarney 
(q.9.)  form  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  striking  and 
picturesque  mountain  scenery  amidst  which  they  are  situated^ 
The  other  principal  lakes  arc  Lough  Currane  (Waterville  Lake) 
near  Ballinskcllig.  and  Lough  Caragh  near  Castlemaine  harbour. 
Salmon  and  trout  Ashing  with  the  rod  is  extensively  prosecuted 
an  all  these  waters.  Near  the  summit  of  Mangcrlon  Mountain 
an  accumulation  of  water  in  a  deep  hollow  forms  what  is  known 
ts  the  Devil's  Punchbowl,  the  surplus  water,  after  making  a 
succession  of  cataracts,  flowing  into  Muckross  Lake  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  There  are  chalybeate  mineral  springs  near 
Killarney,  near  Valenda  Island,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Inny;  sulphurous  chalybeate  springs  near  Dingle,  Castlemaine 
and  Tralee;  and  a  saline  spring  at  Magherybeg  in  Corkaguiney, 
which  bursts  out  of  clear  white  sand  a  little  below  high-water 
mark.  Killarney  is  an  inland  centre  widely  celebrated  and  much 
visited  on  account  of  its  scenic  attractions;  there  are  also  several 
well-known  coast  resorts,  among  them  Dcrrynane,  at  the  mouth 
of  Kenmare  Bay,  the  residence  of  Daniel  O'Connell  the  "  libera- 
tor ";  Glenbeigh  on  Dingle  Bay,  Parknasilla  on  Kenmare  Bay, 
Waterville  (an  Atlantic  telegraph  station)  between  Ballinskcllig 
Bay  and  Lough  Currane.  and  Tarbert.  a  small  coast  town  on  the 
Shannon  estuary.  Others  of  the  smaller  villages  have  grown 
into  watering-places,  such  as  Ballybunion,  Castlegregory  and 
Portmagee. 

Crvhsy  ^Kcfry  incluilri  on  the  fiortli  and  east  a  eontidefablc 
iim  L>E  CiifbcinilKrmui  ih:il(-i  jind  «ant|iiiadii?».  rvafhin^  the  fnial- 
rti^TjMirrit  wHh  unpfcKkiiriivc  tcah,  ci^i  »F  Liftii^wc)  Atid  on  the 
GUmKudckry  ^touiiitjsnii.     The  L  jtNjnifcfoMB  LimciiiTJtic  (oftiiii  a 

if\i\ar  to  ihcH!  lirc)^,  ind  is  truE  iill  |jy  the:  fe(a  ;tl  K im" licilHi;< O  Bjy, 
TfJlrr  J-titl  t'iliiElrniaJftr.  In  :k\\  llic  pjrvji:  fjfomopj icurici,  OU  Red 
5(tiic)MonKi.iEiLc>aTjiiii|  ]  ykrt'» "Gleet icariTt  Utii  "</'  f  [irniMhc  mttufitains, 
w title  lytsftinal  tmlTo**  d  C*rUiMi(cmuji  Umntumr  have  U-come 
tulintrrKC'fj  in  form  in.ifinc  blcis  Ik  (wren  tticfj?.  l\v^  Upnct  Luke 
6f  KilUrniy  Ui3  In  ^  liolluiv  ai  iNc  OU\  Rril  S^flfj-eunr,  wf.iih  iiere 
niXTf.  10  iln  gfraJciit  htijl*^*  ''l'  MactiUirljtlElly'i  lift  k-n,  Urtui^M  Lrane 
h#*ry*r.  «f»th  i*t  lo«f  *hflrrr*^  ft%ts  oti  C(trh{>nLkroiiJ!  Limtsiiotie. 
In  the  Diti[;1e  ttfomoBi ory  ilw  Old  Red  S^ntUii^Dc  i>  wrikinidy 
ufMunfomjlik'  on  the  Uirtj;''''  l>«l» And  <\k  Uppcf  SilyrLin  srrilfs;  the 
ijltt^r  incluckr  vdcank  rocki  at  Wi-nlock  n^c.  The  cviclcrsctg  of 
local  gbcbtian  tn  ilui  counjy^  r^rirct^Hv  oft  ibe  wild  alotx-*  ol^  the 
mounioim,  arr  ai  »rrilfetiic  ai.  ia  Nortli  Wale*,     A  copper- ftUne  was 

rorrarrly  Wfirkftl  at    MLirtroi>;,  nenf  KiUnrnry,  irt  ^/thuih  cuball  OfCB 

Fauna. — Foxes  are  numerous,  and  otters  and  badgers  are  not  un- 
common. The  alpine  hare  is  very  abundant.  The  red  deer  inhabits 
the  mounrains  round  Killarney.  The  golden  eagle,  once  frequently 
seen  in  the  higher  nnountain  regions,  is  now  rarely  met.  The  sea 
eagle  haunts  the  lofty  marine  cliffs,  the  mountains  and  the  rocky 
islets.  The  osprey  is  occasionally  seen,  and  also  the  peregrine  falcon. 
The  merlin  is  common.  The  common  owl  is  indigenous,  the  long- 
eared  owl  rcsideni.  and  the  shon -eared  owl  a  reguur  winter  visitor. 
Rock  pigeons  breed  on  the  «ea<liffs,  and  the  turtle-dove  is  an 
occasional  visitant.  The  great  grey  seal  is  found  in  Brandon  and 
Dingle  bays. 

CTimalf  and  Agriculture. — Owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  and  the 
height  of  the  mountains,  the  climate  it  very  moist  and  unsuitable 
for  the  growth  of  ccreab,  but  it  is  so  mild  even  in  winter  that  arbutus 


and  other  ( reea  indlgeiioas  to  warm  eCiBates  grow  in  tha  opes  ai« 
an  I J  >t  ^  t  taI  ebweriag  plants  ace  found  which  are  unknown  in  bingUnd. 
In  (iir?  nuctttern  parts  the  land  is  generally  coarse  and  poor,  except 
in  the  V piiu-y«,  where  a  rich  soil  has  been  formed  by  rocky  depowis. 
In  t  he  OL'l  I4ed  Sandstone  valleys  there  are  many  very  fertUe  cccioois 
anl  -^L<.>  ral  extensive  districts  now  covered  by  bog  admit  of  euf 
re<  .  so  as  to  form  very  fruitful  soil,  but  other  tracts  of  bogEf 

lai  y  promise  a  profitable  return  for  labour  expended  on 

th  ation.    Over  one-third  of  the  total  area  is  quite  barren. 

The  numtwrs  of  live  stock  of  every  kind  are  generally  increased  or 
sustained.  Dairy-farming  is  very  largely  loUowed.  The  Kcssy 
breed  of  cattle — small  finely-shaped  animals,  black  or  red  in  colour, 
with  small  upturned  horns — are  famed  for  the  quality  both  o(  their 
flesh  and  milk,  and  are  in  considerable  denuina  for  the  paria  sur- 
rounding mansion-houses.  The  "  Dexter,"  a  cross  between  the 
Kerry  and  an  unknown  breed,  is  larger  but  without  iu  fine  qualitjes. 
Little  regard  is  paid  to  the  breed  of  sheep,  but  those  in  most  comoioa 
use  have  been  crossed  with  a  merino  breed  from  Spain.  Goats  share 
with  sheep  the  sweet  pasturage  of  the  higher  mounuin  ridges,  whik 
cattle  occupy  the  lower  slopes. 

Other  Imdustries. — In  former  times  there  was  a  conuderable  liaen 
trade  in  Kerry,  but  this  is  now  nearly  extinct,  the  chief  mannfacture 
being  that  of  coarse  woollens  and  linens  for  home  use.  At  Killarnev 
a  variety  of  articles  are  made  from  the  wood  of  the  arbutus.  A 
considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce  is  carried  on  at  Tralee. 
Dingle  and  Kenmare^  and  in  slate  and  stone  at  Valencia.  The  dec^ 
sea  and  coast  fisheries  are  prosperous,  and  there  are  many  snuU 
fishing  settlements  along  the  coast,  but  the  centres  of  the  two 
fishery  districts  are  Valencia  and  Dmgle.  Salmon  fishing  is  also  as 
industry,  for  which  the  district  centres  are  Kenmare  and  KtlUrney. 

Communiailions. — ^The  Great  Southern  &  Western  railway 
almost  monopolizes  the  lines  in  the  county.  The  principal  line 
traverses  the  centre  of  the  county,  touching  KiUamey,  Tralee  and 
Listowel,  and  passing  ultimately  to  Limerick.  Branches  are  from 
Hcadford  to  Kenmare;  Farranfore  to  Killorglin,  Cahersiveen  »ad 
Vakrncia  harbour,  Tralee  to  Fenit  and  to  Castlecregory ;  and  the 

are  lines  to  t^ 


Listowel  and  Ballybunion  railway.    All  these  are  unes  to  the  c 
The  Tralee  and  Dingle  railway  connects  these  two  towns.    The  only 
inland  branch  is  from  Tralee  to  Castlcisland. 

Population  and  Adminiilratkm. — The  population  (179.136  m 
1891 ;  165.726  in  1901)  decreases  to  an  extent  about  equal  to  the 
average  of  the  Irish  counties,  but  the  emigration  returns  are  among 
the  heaviest.  The  chief  towns  are  Tralee  (the  county  town.  pop. 
9B67):  Killarney  (5656),  Listowel  (3605)  and  Cahcnaveeo  or 
Cahirciveen  (2013),  while  Dingle.  Kenmare,  Killorglin  and  Cast]e> 
island  are  smaller  towns.  The  county  comprises  9  baronies,  and 
contains  85  civil  parishes.  Assises  are  held  at  Tralee,  and  quarter 
sessions  at  Cahersiveen,  Dingle,  Kenmare.  Killarney.  Listowel  and 
Tralee.  The  headquarters  <«  the  constabulary  force  is  at  Tralee- 
Previous  to  the  Union  the  county  returned  eight  members  to  the 
1  rish  oarTiament .  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  each  of  the  boroughs 
of  Tralee,  Dinalcand  Ardfert.  At  the  Union  the  number  was  reduced 
to  three,  two  for  the  county  and  one  for  the  borough  of  Tralee:  but 
the  divisions  now  number  four:  north,  south,  east  and  west,  each 
returning  one  member.  The  county  is  in  the  Protestant  diocese 
of  Limenckaad  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  Kerry  and  Liascnck. 

Histary.^Tht  comity  is  said  to  have  derived  iu  naxne 
from  Ciar,  who  with  his -tribe,  the  Ciarraidlu,  is  stated  to  have 
inhabited  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  eta  the  territory 
lying  between  Tralee  and  the  Shannon.  That  portion  lying  south 
of  the  Maine  was  at  a  later  period  inclqdcd  in  the  kingdom  of 
Desmond  {q.v.).  Kerry  suffered  IxeqiientJy  from  invasions  of 
the  Danes  in  (he  9th  and  loth  centuries,  until  they  were  finally 
overthrown  at  the  baltle^f  ClonUrf  in  1014.  In  1173  Demot 
MacCarthy,  king  of  Cork  and  Desmond,  made  submission  to 
Henry  IL  on  certain  conditions,  but  was  nevertheless  gradually 
compelled  to  retire  within  the  limits  of  Kerry,  which  is  one  of  the 
areas  generally  considered  to  have  been  made  shire  ground  by 
King  John.  An  English  adventurer,  Raymond  le  Gros,  received 
from  this  MacCarthy  a  large  portion  of  (he  county  round  Lis- 
naw.  In  1579*1580  attempts  were  made  by  the  Spaniards  to 
invade  Ireland,  landing  at  Limerick  harbour,  near  Dingle,  aad 
a  fortrtBS  was  erected  here,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  English  in 
158a  The  Irish  took  advantage  of  the  disturbed  state  of  Eof- 
land  at  the  lime  of  the  Puritan  revolution  to  attempt  the  over- 
throw of  the  English  rule  in  Kerry,  and  ultimately  obtained 
possession  of  Tralee,  but  in  165J  the  re'beilion  was  com- 
pletely subdued,  and  a  Urge  oamber  of  estates  wece  afterwards 
confiscated. 

There  are  remains  of  a  round  tower  at  Aghadoe,  near  KiOaraey* 
and  another,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect  spedmem  ia 
Ireland.  92  ft.  high,  at  Rattoe,  not  Car  from  Baliybuiuoci.  Oa 
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ttie  sarnmit  of  a  bill  to  tlie  north  of  Kenmare  River  is  the  remark- 
able stone  fortress  known  as  Staigue  Fort.  There  are  several 
stone  cells  in  the  principal  Skcllig  island,  where  penance,  involv- 
ing  the  scaling  of  dangerous  rocks,  was  done  by  pilgrims,  and 
where  there  were  formerly  monastic  remains  which  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  sea.  The  principal  groups  of  sepulchral 
atones  are  those  on  the  summits  of  the  Tomie  Mountains,  a 
remarkable  stone  fort  at  Cahcrsiveen,  a  circle  of  stones  with 
cromlech  in  the  parish  of  Tuosbt,  and  others  with  inscriptions 
near  Dingle.  The  remote  peninsula  west  of  a  line  from  Dingle  to 
Smerwick  harbour  is  full  of  remains  of  various  dates.  The  most 
notable  monastic  ruins  are  those  of  Innisfallen,  founded  by 
St  Finian,  a  disciple  of  St  Columba,  and  the  fine  remains  of 
Muckross  Abbey,  founded  by  the  Franciscans,  but  there  are  also 
monastic  remains  at  Ardfert ,  Casilemaine,  Derrynane,  Kilcoleman 
and  O'Domcy.  Among  ruined  churches  of  interest  are  those  of 
Aghadoe,  Kilcrohane,  Lough  Currane,  Derrynane  and  Muckross. 
The  cathedral  of  Ardfert,  founded  probably  in  1253,  was  partly 
destroyed  during  the  CromwcUian  wars,  but  was  restored  in  1831. 
Some  interesting  portions  remain  (see  Tralee).  There  is  a 
large  number  of  feudal  castles. 

KERSAINT.  ARMANO  GUY  SIMON  DB  OOETNEUPREN. 
CouTE  DE  (1742-1 793) >  French  sailor  and  poh'tidan,  was  born 
at  Paris  on  the  2gth  of  July  1742.  He  came  of  an  old  family, 
his  father,  Guy  Francois  de  Coetnempren,  comte  de  Kersaint, 
being  a  distinguished  naval  officer.  He  entered  the  navy  in 
1755,  and  in  1757,  while  serving  on  his  father's  ship,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  ensign  for  his  bravery  in  action.  By  1782 
be  was  a  captain,  and  in  this  year  took  part  in  an  expedition  to 
Guiana.  At  that  time  the  officers  of  the  French  navy  were 
divided  into  two  parties — the  reds  or  nobles,  and  the  blues  or 
roluriers.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  Kersaint,  in  spite 
of  his  high  birth,  took  the  side  of  the  latter.  He  adopted  the  new 
ideas,  and  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Le  Bon  Sens  attacked  feudal 
privileges;  he  also  submitted  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  a 
scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  the  navy,  but  it  was  not 
accepted.  On  the  4th  of  January  1701  Kersaint  was  appointed 
administrator  of  thie  department  of  the  Seine  by  the  electoral 
assembly  of  Paris.  He  was  also  elected  as  a  dipuU  suppUanl 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  was  called  upon  to  sit  in  it  in 
place  of  a  deputy  who  had  resigned.  From  this  time  onward  his 
chief  aim  was  the  realization  of  the  navy  scheme  which  he  had 
vainly  submitted  to  the  Conslilueni  Assembly.  He  soon  saw 
that  this  would  be  impossible  unless  there  were  a  general  reform 
of  all  institutions,  and  therefore  gave  his  support  to  the  policy 
of  the  advanced  parly  in  the  Assembly,  denouncing  iheconduct  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  on  the  loth  of  August  1792  voting  in  favour 
of  his  deposition.  Shortly  after,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
the  armle  du  Centre,  visiting  in  this  way  Soissons,  Reims,  Sedan 
and  the  Ardennes.  While  thus  occupied  he  was  arrested  by  the 
municipality  of  Sedan;  he  was  set  free  after  a  few  days'  detention. 
He  look  an  active  part  in  one  of  the  last  debates  of  the  Legisla> 
live  Assembly,  in  which  it  was  decided  to  publish  a  Bulletin 
ojiciei,  a  report  continued  by  the  next  Assembly,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Bulletin  de  ia  Convention  Rationale.  Kersaint 
was  sent  as  a  deputy  to  the  Convention  by  the  department  of 
Scine-et*Oise  in  September  1792,  and  on  the  ist  of  January  1793 
was  appointed  vice-admiral.  He  continued  to  devote  himself 
to  questions  concerning  the  navy  and  national  defence,  prepared 
a  report  on  the  English  political  system  and  the  navy,  and  caused 
a  decree  to  be  passed  for  the  formation  of  a  committee  of  general 
defrnre,  which  after  many  modifications  was  to  become  the 
famous  Committee  of  Public  Safely.  He  had  also  had  a  decree 
passed  concerning  the  navy  on  the  nth  of  January  1703.  He 
had.  however,  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Girondins,  and  had  voted 
in  the  trial  of  the  king  against  the  death  penalty  and  in  favour 
of  the  appeal  to  the  people.  He  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  aolh  of  January.  After  the  death  of  the  king  his 
opposition  became  more  marked;  he  denotmced  the  September 
massacres,  but  when  called  upon  to  justify  his  attitude  confined 
himself  to  attacking  Mftrat,  who  was  at  the  time  all-powerful. 
His  friend^  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  his  appointment  as  minister 


of  the  marine;  and  he  failed  to  obtain  even  a  post  as  ofccer.  H^ 
was  arrested  on  the  23rd  of  September  at  Ville  d'Avray,  near 
Paris,  and  taken  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  where  he 
was  accused  of  having  conspired  for  the  restoration  of*  the 
monarchy,  and  of  having  insulted  national  representation  by 
resigning  his  position  in  the  legislature.  He  was  executed  od 
the  4th  of  December  1793. 

His  brother,  Guy  Piekke  (1747-1822),  also  served  in  the  navy, 
and  took  part  in  the  American  war  of  independence.  He  did 
not  accept  the  prindples  of  the  Revolution,  but  emigrated. 
He  was  restored  to  his  rank  in  the  navy  in  1803,  and  died  in 
1822,  after  having  been  prffet  maritime  of  Antwerp,  and  prefect 
of  the  department  of  Meurthe. 

Sec  Kersaint 's  own  works,  Le  Bon  Sens  (i  789) ;  the  Rubicon  (1789) ; 
Considiralions  sur  la  force  pnblique  el  I'inslitutten  d^s  gardes  nationates 
(1789):  LeUre  i  Mirabeau  (179O:  Moyens  prtunUs  6  FAssembU^ 
nationcle  pour  riiablir  la  paix  et  I'ordre  dans  Us  cofonies;  also  E. 
Chevalier,  Histoire  de  la  Marine  franfaise  sous  la  premtkrs  RipMque ; 
E.  Charavav,  VAssembUe  ileclorale  de  Paris  en  17QO  et  ijgi  (Paris. 
1890):  and  Ag^nor  Bardoux.  La  Ihtchesse  de  Duras  (Paris,  1898),  the 
t>ciinmng  of  which  deals  with  Kersaint.  whose  daughter  married 
Ara6d6e  de  Duras.  (R.  A.*) 

KERVYN     DB     LBITENHOVE,     OONSTANTINB     BRUNO. 

Baron,  (1817-1891),  Belgian  historian,  was  born  at  Saint- 
Michel-les-Bruges  in  181 7.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
Constitutional  party  and  sat  in  the  Chamber  as  member  for 
Eccloo.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  cabinet 
of  Anethan  as  minister  of  the  interior.  But  his  offidal  career 
was  short.  The  cabinet  appointed  as  governor  of  Lille  one 
Decker,  who  had  been  entangled  in  the  financial  speculations 
of  Langand-Dumonceau  by  which  the  whole  clerical  party  had 
been  discredited,  and  which  provoked  riots.  The  cabinet  was 
forced  to  resign,  and  Kcrvyn  de  Letlcnhove  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  literature  and  history.  He  had  already  become  known 
as  the  author  of  a  book  on  Froissart  (Brusscb,  1855),  which  was 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy.  He  edited  a  series  of  chron- 
icles— Ckroniques  relatives  d  i'kistoire  de  la  Bclgique  sous  h 
domination  des  dues  de  Bourgogne  (Brussels,  1870-1873),  and 
Relations  politiqucs  des  Pays  Bas  et  de  VAnglctcrre  sous  le  regni 
de  Pftilippe  II.  (Brussels,  1882-1892).  He  wrote  a  history  of 
Lcs  Hugcnols  et  les  Cueux  (Bruges,  1883-1885)  in  the  spirit  of  a 
violent  Roman  CatboUc  partisan,  but  with  much  industry  and 
learning.    He  died  at  Saint-MichcMcs-Bruges  in  1891. 

See  Notices  biographi^ues  et  bibliographiques  de  Vacadimie  dt 
Belgiquetor  1887. 

KESHUB  CHUNDER  SEN  (Keshava  Crandka  Sena)  (1838- 
1684), Indian  religious  reformer,  was  born  of  ahigh-costc  family 
at  Calcutta  in  1838.  He  was  educated  at  one  of  the  Calcutta 
colleges,  where  he  became  proficient  in  English  literature  and 
history.  For  a  short  time  he  was  a  clerk  in  ihc  Bank  of  Bengal, 
but  resigned  his  post  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  literature 
and  philosophy.  At  that  time  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Hugh 
Blair,  Victor  Cousin,  J.  H.  Newman  and  R,  W.  Emerson  were 
among  his  favourite  authors.  Their  works  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  him,  for,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  Philosophy  first 
taught  me  insight  and  reflection,  and  turned  my  eyes  inward 
from  the  things  of  the  external  world,  so  thai  I  began  to  reflect 
on  my  position,  character  and  destiny."  Like  many  olhei 
educated  Hindus,  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  had  gradually  dissociated 
himself  from  the  popular  forms  of  the  native  religion,  without 
abandoning  what  he  believed  to  be  its  spirit.  As  early  as  1857 
he  joined  the  Brahma  Samaj,  a  religious  association  aiming  al 
the  reformation  of  Hinduism.  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  threw  hlnu 
self  with  enthusiasm  into  the  work  of  this  society  and  in  1862 
himself  undertook  the  ministry  of  one  of  its  branches.  In  the 
same  year  he  helped  to  found  the  Albert  College  and  started  the 
Indian  Mirror,  a  weekly  journal  in  which  social  and  moral  sub> 
jects  were  discussed.  In  1863  he  wrote  The  Brahma  Samaj 
Vindicated,  He  also  travelled  about  the  country  lecturing  and 
preaching.  The  steady  development  of  his  reforming  zeal  led 
to  a  ^lit  in  the  society,  which  broke  into  two-sections,  Chunder 
Sen  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  reform  movement,  which 
took  the  name  "  Brahma  Samaj  of  India,"  and  tried  to  propagate 
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its  doctrines  by  missionary  enterprise.  Its  tenets  at  this  time 
were  the  following:  (i)  The  wide  universe  is  the  temple  of 
God.  (a)  Wisdom  is  the  pure  land  of  pilgrimage.  (3)  Truth 
b  the  everlasting  scripture.  (4)  Failh  is  the  root  of  all  religions. 
(s)  Ix>ve  is  the  true  spiritual  culture.  (6)  The  destruction  of 
selfishness  is  the  true  asceticism.  In  1866  he  delivered  an 
address  on  ''  Jesus  Christ,  Europe  and  Asia/'  which  led  to  the 
false  impression  that  he  was  about  to  embrace  Christianity. 
This  helped  to  call  attention  to  him  in  Europe,  and  in  1870  he 
paid  a  visit  to  England.  The  Hindu  preacher  was  warmi/ 
welcomed  by  almost  all  denominations,  particularly  by  the 
Unitarians,  with  whose  creed  the  new  Brahma  Samaj  had  roost  in 
common,  and  it  was  the  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Assodalion  that  organized  the  welcome  soiree  at 
Hanover  Square  Rooms  on  the  12th  of  April.  Ministcrspf  ten 
different  denominations  were  on  the  platform,  and  among  those 
who  officially  bade  him  welcome  were  Lord  Lawrence  and  Dean 
Stanley.  He  remained  for  six  months  in  England,  visiting  most 
of  the  chief  towns.  His  eloquence,  delivery  and  command  of 
the  langtiage  won  universal  admiration.  His  own  impression 
of  England  was  somewhat  disappointing.  Christianity  in  Eng- 
land appeared  to  him  too  sectarian  and  narrow,  too  "  muscular 
and  hard,"  and  Christian  life  in  England  more  materialistic 
and  outward  than  spiritual  and  in^^ard.  "  I  came  here  an 
Indian,  I  go  back  a  confirmed  Indian;  I  came  here  a  Thcist* 
I  go  back  a  confirmed  Theist.  I  have  learnt  to  love  my  own 
country  more  and  more."  These  words  spoken  at  the  fare- 
well soir6e  may  furnish  the  key  to  the  change  in  him  which  so 
greatly  puzzled  many  of  his  English  friends.  He  developed  a 
tendency  towards  mysticism  and  a  greater  leaning  to  the  spiritual 
teaching  of  the  Indian  philosophies,  as  well  as  a  somewhat 
despotic  attitude  towards  the  Samaj.  He  gave  his  child 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  raja  of  Kuch  Behor;  he  revived 
the  performance  of  mystical  plays,  and  himself  took  part  in 
oi)e.  These  changes  alienated  many  followers,  who  deserted  his 
standard  and  founded  the  Sadh&rana  (General)  Brahma  Samaj 
(1878).  Chunder  Sen  did  what  he  could  to  reinvigorate  his 
own  section  by  a  new  infusion  of  Christian  ideas  and  phrases, 
€.i.  "  the  New  Dispensation,"  "  the  Holy  Spirit."  He  also  in- 
stituted a  sacramental  meal  of  rice  and  water.  Two  lectures 
delivered  between  1881  and  1883  throw  a  good  deal  of  light 
on  his  latest  doctrines.  They  were  "  The  Marvellous  Mystery, 
the  Trinity,"  and  "  Asia's  Message  to  Europe."  This  latter  is 
an  eloquent  plea  against  the  Europeanizing  of  Asia,  as  well  as 
a  protest  against  Western  sectariam'sm..  During  the  intervals 
of  his  last  illness  he  wrote  The  New  Samhila,  or  the  Sacred  Laws 
of  the  Aryans  of  the  New  Dispensation.  He  died  in  January  1884, 
leaving  many  bitter  enemies  and  many  warm  friends. 

Sec  the  article  Brahma  Samaj:  also  P.  Mozoomdar,  Life  ani 
Teachings  of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  (1888). 

K^HArK  (Ger.  KSsmark),  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county 
of  Szcpes,  240  m.  N.E.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900),  5560. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Poprad,  at  an  altitude  of  1950  ft^,  and  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains.  Among  its  buildings  arc 
the  Roman  Catholic  parish  church,  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  15th 
century  with  fine  carved  altars;  a  wooden  Protestant  church  of 
the  17th  century;  and  an  old  town-hall.  About  12  m.  W.  of 
K^m&rk  lies  the  famous  watering-place  TatrafUred  (Ger. 
Schmccks),  at  the  foot  of  the  Schlagendorfer  peak  in  the  Tatra 
Mountains.  K^smirk  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important 
Saxon  settlements  in  the  north  of  Hungary,  and  became  a  royal 
free  town  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  In  1440  it  became  the 
seat  of  the  counts  of  Szepes  (Ger.,  Zips),  and  in  1464  it  was 
granted  new  privileges  by  King  Matthias  Corvinus.  DUring  the 
1 6th  century,  together  with  the  other  Saxon  towns  in  the 
Szepes  county,  it  began  to  lose  both  its  political  and  commercial 
importance.    It  remained  a  royal  free  town  until  i8;6. 

KESTREL  (Fr.  Cresserelle  or  Creqerelle,  0.  Fr.  Quercerelle  and 
QuercclU,  in  Burgundy  Cristel)^  the  English  name*  for  one- of 
the  smaller  falcons.    This  bird,  though  in  the  form  of  its  bill  and 

'  Other  English  names  are  windhover  and  standgale  (the  last  often 
corrupted  into  stonegalc  and  stannell). 


length  of  its  wings  «ne  of  the  true  falcons,  and  by  many  oraitbo- 
logists  placed  among  them  under  its  Linnacan  name  of  F<Uc9 
linnunculus,  is  by  others  referred  to  a  distinct  genus  TinuKnctdns 
as  T.  alaudarius — the  last  being  an  epithet  wholly  inappropriate. 
We  have  here  a  case  in  which  the  propriety  of  the  custom  which 
requires  the  establishment  of  a  genus  on  structural  characters 
may  seem  open  to  question.  The  differences  of  structure  which 
separate  Tinnunculus  from  Faico  are  of  the  slightest,  and,  if 
insisted  upon,  must  lead  to  including  in  the  former  birds  whidi 
obviously  differ  from  kestrels  in  all  but  a  few  characters  arbi- 
trarily chosen;  and  yet,  if  structural  characters  be  set  aside,  the 
kestrels  form  an  assemblage  readily  distinguishable  by  several 
peculiarities  from  all  other  Fakonid^c,  and  an  assemblage 
separable  from  the  true  Falcons  of  the  genus  Falco,  with  its 
subsidiary  groups  Acsalon,  Ilypotriorchis,  and  the  rest  (see  Fal- 
con). Scarcely  any  one  outside  the  walls  of  an  omithologica! 
museum  or  library  would  doubt  for  a  moment  whether  any  bird 
shown  to  him  was  a  kestrel  or  not;  and  Gumey  has  stated  his 
belief  {Ibis,  1881,  p.  277)  that  the  aggregation  of  spedcs  placed 
by  Bowdler  Sharpe  {Cat.  Birds  Brit.  Mus.  i.  423-448)  under 
the  generic  designation  of  Cerchncis  (which  should  properly 
be  Tinnunculus)  includes  "  three  natural  groups  sunidenily 
distinct  to  be  treated  as  at  least  separate  subgenera,  bearing  tt^ 
name  of  Dissodectes,  Tinnunculus  and  Erythropus."  Of  these 
the  first  and  last  are  not  kestrels,  but  are  perhaps  rather  related 
to  the  hobbies  {Hypotriprchis). 

The  ordinary  kestrel  of  Europe,  Falco  tinnunculus  or  Tinrnvm- 
cuius  alaudarius,  is  by  far  the  commonest  bird  of  prey  in  the 
British  Islands.  It  is  almost  entirely  a  summer  migrant, 
coming  from  the  south  in  early  spring  and  departing  in  autumn, 
though  examples  (which  are  nearly  always  found  to  be  birds  of 
the  year)  occasionally  occur  in  winter,  some  arriving  on  tlw 
eastern  coast  in  autumn.  It  is  most  often  observed  while  bagg- 
ing in  the  air  for  a  minute  or  two  in  the  same  spot,  by  means  of 
short  and  rapid  beats  of  its  wings,  as.  with  head  pointing  to 
windward  and  expanded  tail,  it  is  looking  out  for  prey — wbtch 
consists  chiefly  of  mice,  but  It  will  at  times  take  a  small  bird, 
and  the  remains  of  frogs,  insects  and  even  earthworms  ha\*e  bees 
found  in  its  crop.  It  generally  breeds  in  the  dcscrttrd  nest  of  a 
crow  Or  pic,  but  frequently  in  rocks,  ruins,  or  even  in  hoBow 
trees— laying  four  or  five  eggs,  mottled  all  over  with  dark 
brownish-red,  sometimes  tinged  with  orange  and  at  other  times 
with  purple.  Though  It  may  occasionally  snatch  up  a  young  par- 
tridge or  pheasant,  the  kestrel  is  the  most  harmless  bird  of  prey, 
if  it  be  not,  from  its  destruction  of  mice  and  cockchafers,  a  bene- 
ficial species.  Its  range  extends  over  neariy  the  whole  of  Europe 
from  68'  N.  fat.,  and  the  greater  part  of  Asia— though  the  forai 
which  inhabits  Japan  and  is  abundant  in  north-eastern  China 
has  been  by  some  writers  deemed  distinct  and  called  T.japoniaa 
—it  is  also  found  over  a  great  part  of  Africa,  being,  however. 
unknown  beyond  Guinea  on  the  west  and  Mombasa  oju'tbc  east 
coast  (/Wj,  i88x,  p.  457).  The  southern  countries  of  Europe 
have  also  another  and  smaller  species  of  kestrel,  T.  tinnuncmlptda 
(the  T.  ccnchris  and  T.  naufnanni  of  some  writers),  which  is 
widely  spread  in  Africa  and  Asia,  though  specimens  from  Inda 
and  China  are  distinguished  as  T.  pekinemis. 

Three  other  species  are  found  it  Africa— T.  rupicolc,  T.  rmpi- 
cohidcs  and  T.  alopex—lhe  first  a  common  bird  in  I  be  Cape, 
while  the  others  occur  in  the  interior.  Some  of  the  Islands  of 
the  Ethiopian  region  have  peculiar  spedes  of  kestrel,  as  the 
r.  newtoni  of  Madagascar,  T.  punciatus  of  Mauritius  mad 
T.  gracilis  of  the  Seychelles;  while,  on  the  opposite  side,  the 
kestrel  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  has  been  separated  as 
T.  neglectus. 

The  T.  tpanetius,  commonly  known  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  as  the  "  sparrow-hawk,"  is  a  beauUful  little  bird. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  recognise  several  speoes. 
more  or  less  In  accordance  with  locality,  but  the  majority  of 
ornithologists  seem  nnable  to  accept  the  distinctions  whicli  have 
been  elaborated  chiefly  by  Bowdler  Sharpe  in  his  Caiahime  and 
R.  Ridgway  {North  Ameriian  Birds,  in.  15^175).  the  former  of 
whom  recognises  six  species,  while  the  latter  admits  but  three*- 
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r.  iperurUiSt  T.  kmcpkrys  and  T.  «>af«er*0id!cf— «kh£ve  geo- 
naphlcal  races  of  the  first,  via.  tlie  typical  T.  sparvmus  from 
the  continent  of  North  America  except  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  T,  australis  from  the  continent  of  South  America 
except  the  North  Atlantic  and  Caribbean  coasts;  T.  isabd- 
tinus,  inhabiting  continental  America  from  Florida  to  Fr.Cuiana; 
r.  dominictnsis  from  the  Lesser  Antilles  as  far  northwards  as 
St  Thomas;  and  lastly  T.  dnnamcminus  from  Chile  and  western 
BraziL  T.  Uucophrys  is  said  to  be  from  Haiti  and  Cuba; 
and  T.  spanenoides  peculiar  to  Cuba  only.  This  last  has  been 
generally  allowed  to  be  a  good  species,  though  Dr  Gundlach, 
the  best  authority  on  the  birds  of  that  island,  in  his  CotOrihucum 
d  la  OmiUdogia  Cuhana  (1876),  will  not  allow  its  validity.  More 
recently  it  was  found  {Ibis,  18S1,  pp.  547-564)  that  T.  australis 
and  r.  cinnamominus  cannot  be  separated,  that  Ridgway's 
T.  Uucophrys  should  properly  be  called  T.  dominictnsis^  and  his 
r.  dominicensis  T,  aniiUarum;  while  Ridgway  baa  recorded  the 
supposed  occurrence  of  T.  sfaroerioidcs  in  Fbrida.  Of  other 
kestrels  T,  mctuccensis  is  widely  spread  throughout  the  islands 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  while  T*  ctnchroida  seems  to  inhabit 
the  whole  of  Australia,  and  has  occurred  in  Tasmania  {Proe, 
Roy.  Soc.  Tasmania,  1875,  PP*  7>  S)«  ^o  kestrel  is  found  in  New 
2SeaIand,  but  an  approach  to  the  form  is  made  by  tho  very 
peculiar  Hieracidea(oT  Iiarpe)novae-selandiae{<A  which  a  second' 
race  of  spedes  has  been  described,  H.  brunnea  or  H.  ferox),  the 
"  sparrow-hawk,"  "  quail-hawk  "  and  **  bush-hawk  "  of  the  colo- 
nists— a  bird  of  much  higher  courage  than  any  kestrel,  and  per- 
haps exhibiting  the  more  generalized  and  ancestral  type  from 
which  both  kestrels  and  falcons  may  have  descended.  (A.  N.) 

KESWICK,  a  market  town  in  the  Penrith  parliamenury 
division  of  Cumberland,  England,  served  by  the  joint  line  of  the 
Cockermouth  Keswick  &  Penrith,  andLondon  &  North-Western 
railways.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  4451.  It  lies  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Lake  District,  in  an  open  valley  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Greta,  with  the  mountain  of  Skiddaw  to  the 
north  and  the  lovely  lake  of  Derwentwater  to  the  south.  It  is 
much  frequented  by  visitors  as  a  centre  for  this  famous  district 
—tor  boating  on  Derwentwater  and  for  the  easy  ascent  of 
Skiddaw.  Many  residences  are  seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  town  as  a  whole  is  modem.  Fiu  Park,  Opened  in  1887,  is 
a  pleasant  recreation  ground.  The  town-hall  contains  a  museum 
of  local  geology,  natutal  history,  &c  In  the  parish  church  of 
Crosthwaite,  )  m.  distant,  there  is  a  monument  to  the  poet 
Southey.  His  residence,  Greta  Hall,  stands  at  the  end  of  the 
main  street*  close  by  the  river.  Keswick  is  noted  for  its 
manofacuire  of  lead  pencils;  and  the  plumbago  (locally  wad) 
used  to  be  supplied  from  mines  in  Borrowdide.  Char,  caught  in 
the  neighbouring  lakes,  ace  potted  at  Keswick  in  large  quantities 
and  exported.      

KBSWICK  OONYBNTION.  an  annual  summer  reunion  held 
at  the  above  town  for  the  main  purpose  of  **  promoting  practical 
holiness "  by  meetings  for  prayer,  discussion  and  personal 
intercourse.  It  has  no  denominational  limits,  and  is  largely 
supported  by  tbe  "Evangelical"  section  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  convention,  started  in  a  i;irivate  manner  by 
Canon  Harford-Battcrsby,  then  vicar  of  Keswick,  and  Mr 
Robert  Wilson  in  1874,  met  first  in  1875,  and  rapidly  grew  after 
the  first  few  years,  both  in  ntmibers  and  influence,  in  spite  of 
attacks  on  the  alleged  "  perfectionism  "  of  some  of  its  leaders 
and  on  the  novelty  of  its  methods.  Its  members  take  a  deep 
interest  in  foreign  missions. 

In  the  ffistory  of  ike  C.Hf.S.,  vol.  ili.  (W  Euftene  StQck),  the 
missionary  influence  of  the  "  Keswick  men  m  Cambridge  and  else- 
where may  be  readily  traced.  See  abo  Tlu  Keswick  Convention :  its 
Message,  tts  Method  and  tts  Men,  edited  by  C.  F.  Harford  (1906). 

K^  (or  Kett).  ROBERT  (d.  1540),  English  lebd,  is  usnaHy 
called  a  tanner,  but  he  certalidy  held  the  manor  of  Wymondham 
in  Norfolk.  With  bb  brother  William  he  led  the  men  of 
Wymondham  in  their  quartd  with  a  certain  Flowerden,  and 
having  thus  come  into  pronunence,  he  headed  the  men  of  Norfolk 
when  they  rose  in  r^jellion  in  1 549  owing  to  the  hardships  inflicted 
by  the  extensive  enclosures  <H  common  lands  and  by  the  general 


poBcy  of  thfl  prottector  Somerset.  A  feast  held  at  Wymondham 
in  July  1549  developed  into  a  riot  and  gave  the  signal  for  the 
outbrrak.  Leading  his  followers  to  Norwich,  Ket  formed  a 
camp  on  Mousehold  Heath,  where  he  is  ssid  to  have  commanded 
16,000  men,  introduced  a  regular  system  of  discipline,  admlnis* 
tered  justice  and  blockaded  the  city.  He  refused  the  royal 
offer  of  an  amnesty  on  the  ground  that  innocent  and  just  men 
bad  no  need  of  pardon,  and  on  the  xst  of  August  1549  attacked 
and  took  possession  of  Norwich.  John  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick, 
marched  against  tbe  rebels,  and  after  his  offer  of  pardon  had 
been  rejected  be  forced  his  way  Into  the  dty,  driving  its  defenders 
before  him.  Then,  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  some  foreign 
mercenaries,  he  attacked  the  main  body  of  the  rebels  at  Dussin- 
dale  on  tbe  37th  of  August  Ket's  men  were  easily  routed  by 
the  trained  soldiery,  and  Robert  and  WHUam  Ket  were  seised 
and  taken  to  London,  where  they  were  condemned  to  death  for 
treason.  On  the  7th  of  Deoemba  2549  Robert  was  executed  at 
Norwich,  and  his  body  was  hanged  on  the  top  of  the  castle, 
while  that  of  ^^liam  was  hanged  on  the  church  tower  at 
Wymondhalm. 

See  F.  W.  Russell.  KetTs  JUbOian  (1859).  and  J.  A.  Fronde, 
History  of  England,  vol.  iv.  (London,  1898}. 

KETCH,  JOHN  (d.  z686),  English  executioner,  who  as  "  Jack 
Ketch"  gave  the  nickname  for  nearly  two  centuries  to  his 
successors,  Is  believed  to  have  been  appointed  public  hangman 
in  tbe  year  1665.  The  first  recorded  mention  of  him  is  in  Tkt 
Plotters  Ballad,  being  Jack  KeUh's  incomparabU  Receipi  for  th§ 
Cure  of  TrayUwous  Recusants  and  Wholesome  Physick  for  a 
Popish  Contagion,  a  broadside  published  in  December  1672. 
The  execution  of  William,  Lord  Russell,  on  the  axst  of  July 
1683  was  carried  out  by  him  in  a  clumsy  way,  and  a  pamphlet 
is  extant  which  contains  his  ''  Apologie,"  in  which  he  alleges 
that  the  prisoner,  did  not  "dispose  himself  as  was  most  suitable" 
and  that  he  wss  iaterrupted  while  taking  aim.  On  the  scaffold, 
on  the  Z5th  of  July  16&5,  the  duke  of  Monmoutb,  addressing 
Ketch,  referred  to  his  treatment  of  Lord  RusscD,  the  result 
being  that  Ketch  was  quite  unmanned  and  had  to  deal  at  least 
five  strokes  with  hb  axe,  and  finally  use  a  knife,  to  sever  Mon- 
mouth's head  from  hb  shoulders.  In  x686  Ketch  was  deposed 
and  imprisoned  at  Bridewdl,  but  when  hb  successor,  Pascha 
Rose,  a  butcher,  was,  after  four  months  in  the  office,  hanged  at 
Tyburn,  Ketch  was  reappointed.  He  died  towards  the  dose  of 
1686. 

KETCHUP*  also  written  calsup  and  katchup  (said  to  be  from 
the  Chinese  k6e<kiap  or  kt'tsiapt  brine  of  pickled  fish),  a  sauce 
or  relish  prepared  principally  from  the  juice  of  mushrooms  and 
of  many  other  species  of  edible  fungi,  salted  for  preservation  and 
variou^y  spiced.  The  juices  of  various  fruits,  such  as  cucum- 
bers, tomatoes,  and  especially  green  walnuts,  are  used  as  a  basb 
of  ketchup,  and  sfaeU*fish  ketchup,  from  oysters,  musseb  and 
cockles,  b  also  naade;  but  in  scneral  the  term  b  restricted  to 
sauces  having  the  juice  of  edible  fungi  as  their  basis.        *  . 

KBTEMBS,  in  chemistry,  a  group  of  organic  compounds  which 
may  be  considered  as  internal  anhydrides  of  acetic  add  and  its 
substitution  derivatives.  Two  classes  may  be  dbtingubhed: 
the  aldo-ketenes,  induding  ketcne  itself,  together  with  its  mono- 
alkyl  derivatives  and  carbon  suboxide,  and  the  kelo-ketenes 
which  comprise  the  dialkyl  kctenes.  Tbe  aldo-ketenes  are 
colourless  compounds  which  are  not  capable  of  autoxidation, 
are  polymerized  by  pyridine  or  quinoline,  and  are  inert  towards 
compounds  containing  the  groupings  C:N  and  C.*0.  The  keio- 
ketenes  are  coloured  compounds,  which  undergo  autoxidation 
readily,  form  ketene  bases  on  the  addition  of  pyridine  and  quino- 
line, and  yidd  addition  compounds  with  substances  containing 
the  C:N  and  C:0  groupings.  The  ketenes  are  usually  obtained 
by  the  action  of  zinc  on  ethereal  or  ethyl  acetate  solutions  of 
halogen  substituted  add  chlorides  or  bromides.  They  are 
characterized  by  their  additive  reactions:  combining  with  water 
to  form  adds,  with  alcohob  to  form  esters,  and  with  primary 
amines  to  form  amides. 

Ketene,  CHs:C0.  was  discovered  by  N.  T.  M.  Wilsmore  (/<Mr. 
Chem.Soe.,  1907,  vol.  91,  p.  1938)  among  the  gaseous  producuiormed 
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whm  a  pbtiniim  «ii»%Ait|ti^Kf<teBt(^  ai»(ier  the  iMKacv  of 
i£Tik'  dohvilmlc,  li  toitfl^  #^'Jm  by  the  actvm  of  fine  on 
tjra rnaojtyf  bromide  Of.  SutttSHifrr,  Ber,  vjaH,  ^i^  p.  ^4i^  Ai 
nnjlrriry  tcmivfinrurv*  It  it  a  fSi,  Imt  h  may  be  cundt-nsn-^  to  a 
iiquiKJ  And  Fniaily  wlkliABd,  tw  tdkl  mdrinit  at  -151'  C  tt  is 
charicwrizod  by  ii*  p^^traw^i  sn^^ll.  On  u^nibng  for  w>inc 
iunc  J!  ll*m*n-colmired  (iqiiid  J*  otjijinrcl^  frarit  whWh  a  colourtns 
iMjuid  boEijii^  at  116- I J7  C*  h4&  (ktiiii  i^J^tett  (Wilirnciirt,  t,.;d., 
1908,  qj,  (X  *m6)-  Atihoasjh  orin^irullv  dcatrilx-^l  a^  aeti^lkcMsi,  it 
hdk  fH^^>cd  to  be  a  eyctjc  ^nmpcjand  (Bcf  ,  iqo^i.  42.  p.  4fiMM).  It 
id  lolublc  ta  «V3t«Ti  the  scifutJon  -^boi^iiig  4ti  Acul  reunion,  r>u.mg 
(o  i!i«  fofiii.-itioa  ot  arctoacicic  jrH  and  wich  atkaU^  ji  >  it  ids 
icrtatcs.  It  diffcjfs  from  the-  vimptc  kc lencs  in  ih^i  if  U  *4pp.iri  rilly 
unajc I ed  uport  by  phenols  a od  .vtcatigl*.  Dt mrihyt  ketfH f ,  f  CI  1  j ) . C  CO, 
dbiiinc^  by  the  ,1tt«on  ol  rtnc  on  a-brom-iiubuTyryl  bromulc.  is  a 
yvlti^winb  coburLvl  Hqutd.  At  ofdiinary  tcmncr^iUfCT  il  ra[<dly 
pofympfLtra  (probably  to  a  tciramcih.ylcylgbuiani'dHww:)!.  U  I  toils 
^i  J*"  C.  {750  mnij  (Staudingirr,  iJi-r.  (905,  jfl,  |*,  17.15;  iqnH,  fi, 
p.  3;}0fl).     Osyj^ri  rapidly  convrrtt  it  into  ^  wbiic  c*iJE»ivi'  ^."id. 

bydfiiJi;  (Siaudingi'rJbidJ.  t>i/>*^fly  i^/m*,  (CH»JiC  CO.nbiiincd 
by  lli(*  aciitjiii  et  linr  on  diphcn^  i<hlurac<!:t)  I  cliloridc,  W  an  orange- 
ric<i|  |iLr|md  which  ljoiE>  ai  146''  C.  (if  mm, J.  It  doc^  ntir  poiynicrizc. 
|tl4£ni--^iijm  |!>hcnyl  bromiJc  give*  triphcny!  ^'inyl  aTcoliul. 

KETI,  a  9ca-pon  of  British  India,  in  Karachi  district,  Sind, 
situated  on  the  Hajamro  branch  of  the  Indus.  Pop.  (1901), 
2127.  It  is  an  important  scat  of  trade,  where  sea-borne  j^xxis 
are  transferred  to  and  from  river  boats. 

KETONES,  in  chemistry,  organic  compounds  of  the  type 
R-COR',  where  R,  R'«»alkyl  or  aryl  groups.  If  the  groups 
R  and  R'  are  identical,  the  ketone  is  called  a  simple  ketone, 
if  unlike,  a  mixed  ketone.  They  may  be  prepared  by  the 
oxidation  of  secondary  alcohols;  by  the  addition  of  the 
elements  of  water  to  hydrocarbons  of  the  acetylene  type 
RC  CH  ;  by  oxidation  of  primary  alcohols  of  the  type 
RR'CHCH,OH:RR'CHCHaOH  ->  RCOR'+H,0+H;CO,; 
by  distillation  of  the  calcium  salts  of  the  fatty  adds,  C«H:bOs; 
by  heating  the  sodium  salts  of  these  acids  CnHteOs  with  the 
corresponding  acid  anhydride  to  iqo^  C.  (W.  H.  Perkin,  Jour. 
Ckem.  Soc.,  1886,  49,  p.  322);  by  the  action  of  anhydrous 
ferric  chloride  on  acid  chlorides  (J.  Hamonet,  Butt,  de  la  sx, 
ckim.,  1888,  50,  p.  357), 
2C,H,C0CI->C,H»C0CH(CH,).C0a 

->C,H,COCH(CHa)COjH->C,H»COCH,CHa; 
and  by  the  action  of  zinc  alky  Is  on  add  chlorides  (^I.  Frcund,i4  nn., 
1861,  118,  p.  i),  2CmCOCl+ZnCH,),-ZnCI,+  2CHaCOCHa. 
In  the  last  reaction  complex  addition  products  are  formed, 
and  must  be  quickly  decomposed  by  water,  otherwise  tertiary 
alcohols  are  produced  (A.  M.  Butlerow,  Jakresb.,  1864,  p.  496; 
Arm.  1867, 144,  p.  x).  They  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  decom- 
position of  ketone  chlorides  with  water;  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  tertiary  hydroxyadds;  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the  ketonic 
acids  or  their  esters  with  dilute  alkalis  or  baryta  water  (see 
ActTO-ACETic  EsTEa);  by  the  hydrolysis  of  alkyl  derivatives 
of  acetone  dicarboxylic  add,  HOjCCHrCO-CHR-CO>H;  and 
by  thj  action  of  the  Grignard  reagent  on  nitrilcs  (E.  Blaise, 
Comples  rendus,  1901,  132,  p.  38), 
RCN  +  R'Mgl -> RR'CrN  Mgl -> R.COR'+  NHj+MglOH. 

The  ketones  are  of  neutral  reaction,  the  lower  members  of  the 
series  being  colourless,  volatile,  pleasant-smelling  liquids.  They 
do  not  reduce  silver  solutions,  and  are  not  so  readily  oxidized 
as  the  aldehydes.  On  oxidation,  the  molecule  is  split  at  the 
carbonyl  group  and  a  mixture  of  acids  is  obtained.  Sodium 
amalgam  reduces  them  to  secondary  alcohols;  phosphorus 
pentachloride  replaces  the  carbonyl  oxygen  by  chlorine,  forming 
the  ketone  chlorides.  Only  those  ketones  which  contain  a 
methyl  group  are  capable  of  forming  crystalline  addition  com- 
pounds with  the  alkaline  bisulphites  (F.  Grimm,  Ann.,  1871, 
1 57,  p.  262).  They  combine  with  hydrocyanic  add  to  form 
ut riles,  which  on  hydrolysis  furnish  hydroxyadds, 

(CH,),CO  -»  (CH,),COHCN  ->  (CHa),COHCO.H; 
with  phenylhydrazine  they  yield  hydrazones;  with  hydrazine 
they  yield  in  addition  kctazines  RR'C:NN:CRR'  (T.  Curtius), 
ana  with  hydroxylamine  ketoximcs.  The  latter  readily  under- 
go the  "  Beckmann  **  transformation  on  treatment  with  add 
Cblorides,  yielding  subfttiluted  add  amides. 


RR'CrNOH  ->  RCCNROOH  ->  R  CO  NHR' 
(see  OxiUES,  also  A.  Hantzsch,  Ber.,iSgi,24,  p.  13).  The  ketones 
react  with  mercaptan  to  form-  mercaptols  (E.  Baumann,  Btr^ 
1885,  18,  p.  883),  and  with  concentrated  nitric  add  tbcy  yield 
dinitroparaffins  (G.  Chancel,  Bull,  de  Ut  soc.  ckim^  1879,  31, 
p.  503)-  Wiih  nitrous  add  (obtained  from  amyl  niuite  and 
gaseous  hydrochloric  add,  the  ketone  being  dissolved  in  acetic 
add)  they  form  isonitroso-ketones,  RCO  CH:NOH  (L.  Claisen, 
Bcr.,  1887,  20,  pp.  656,  2194).  With  ammonia  they  jneld 
complex  condensation  products;  acetone  forming  di-  and  tri- 
acetonamincs  (W.  Heintz,  Ann,  1875,  178,  p.  305;  1877,  iSg* 
p.  214.  They  abo  condense  with  aldehydes,  under  the  influence 
of  alkalis  or  sodium  ethybtc  (L.  Clalseo,  y1  nn.,  1883, 2x8,  pp.  121, 
129,  14s;  XS84,  223,  p.  137;  S.  Kostanecki  and  G.  Rossbacfa, 
Bcr.t  1896,  29,  pp.  1488,  1495,  iS93»  &'c)-  On  treatment  with 
the  Grignard  reagent,  in  absolute  ether  solution,  they  yield 
addition  products  which  arc  decomposed  by  water  with  pro- 
duction of  tertiary  alcohok  (V.  Grignard,  Comptes  reudus,  1900, 
>3<5.  P-  «322  el  scq), 

RR'CO-^  RR'  C(OMgI).R'->  RR'R'.C(OH)  +  MglOIL 
Ketones  do  not  polymerize  in  the  same  way  as  aldehydes,  but 
under  the  influence  of  adds  and  bases  yidd  condeosatioa 
products;    thus   acetone  gives   mesilyl   oxide,  phorone  and 
mesitylene  (see  below). 

For  dimethj^  ketone  or  acetone,  tee  Acetonb.  Diethyl  ketom, 
(CiHOaCO,  is  a  pleasant-smelling  liquid  boiling  at  102-7*  C.  VTah 
concentrated  nitric  add  it  forms  dinitroethanc,  and  it  is  oxidized 
by  chromic  acid  to  acetic  and  propionic  adds.  itetkylHomylketmt, 
CHs-CO-C«H»,  is  the  chief  constituent  of  oil  of  rAe.  whidi  also  coa- 
Uins  metkylkeptylketone,  CHrCOCi Hit,  a  liquid  of  boilu^-pout 
8^-90*  C.  (7  mm.),  which  yields  normal  capryiic  add  on  oaudatioa 
with  hypobromitcs. 

Jdestiyl  oxide,  (C>I.)sC  .-CH-COCHi.  is  an  aromatic  smetliog  Uquid 
of  boiling  point  |2Q'5-I30*  C.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily 
dissolves  in  alcohol.  On  heating  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  yields 
acetone,  but  with  the  concentrated  acid  it  gives  mesitylene,  C^H^ 
Potassium  permanj^nale  oxidt/es  it  to  acetic  acid  and  hydroxyiso* 
butyric  add  (A.  Pmner,  Ber.,  1882,  15,  p.  mi).  It  forms  hydroxy- 
hydrocolUdinc  when  heated  with  acetamioe  and  anhydrous  wic 


cnloride  (F.  Canzoneri  and  G.  Spica,  duz.  ekim.  lial.,  1884.  14, 
p.349).  PAorwi#.(CHj),CK:HCOCH  .•C(CH,),,forms  yellow  crystals 
which  melt  at  28*  C.  and  boil  at  197*2*  C.    When  heated  with 


phosphorus  pentoxide  it  yields  acetone,  water  and  tome  paeodo* 
cumene.  Dilute  nitric  acid  oxidises  it  to  aceticand  oxalic  acids,  whie 
potassium  permanganate  oxidises  it  to  acetone,  carbon  dioxide  and 
oxalic  add. 

DiipETGNES.— The  diketones  contain  two  carbonyl  groupit 
and  are  distinguished  as  a  or  1*2  diketones,  ^  or  I'j  dikftonr\ 
7  or  I  '4  diketones,  &c.,  according  as  they  contain  the  groupiAp 
-COCO-,  -CO-CHfCO-rCOCHrCHrCO-,  &c 

The  n-d3J?ictcfict  tnay  be  prepared  by  bofUng  the  produrt  of  !is* 
aciLuin  c»l  ^ILilinf  bt:3ylp1iiEc4  on  isonitrDtoktLonei  with  i||  %  mnV- 
ph  u  ri  I!  acid  (H .  v .  Pi^cli  nunn .  B*r  „  i  Si  7 ,  20.  p.  3 1 1 3 :  i  %^,  22. 11. 1 1  is)« 
O i 3  CO  C :tN  OH)  Clf, -^CHj  COC 4M^sbj)  Cil, 7->CM*C^ 
0>Crij;  or  by  ibe  atiiaci  ol  i*oamyl  nilrile  on  itic  lu^nitrt 


tonc-5  m.  Maiiasfif,5f#  ,  i«KS.2i.p,  JiJjJ.GII*  C0'C:rNOH}-Gllr 
H- ,  VJ I O  \  O  =  Ci  Hi  LO  C  O-  r  1 1 ,  t  Ci  tlyOI  I  -^  N^,   They  namf 


wii  'i  or*  liiKJi iiTiirK  i  tokirm  quiiio'catiifea  (6.  HiniberK,  A  nw.^  iKA/ttS/n, 
p.  V^;  I .  ^kni1  ^^  LLliauiniuriiii^nrialdLhydci  to  farm  imidojiolts.  t^iaeri^ 
CHj'CU'CO  CIl,^  isa  yt'llcwisb  ttrcin  Mqukl.whkh  boil-s^t  &7-«fi*C-, 
and  po-iWfi^i?*  a  pungent  irnclL  It  combine  with  sodtum  bisijpiphhs 
and  with  tuydrocyanic  Bcid,  Dible  &lkaIU  convert  it  Into  p*«' 
xyioquinoitF. 

Tbt  iP-dikctDn«bmicharactcri5tie  copper  salts,  and  ia  alcoholic 
solution  they  tombirtc  wilb  Mmicarbaridc  to  rortn  prodoerts  mbkh^on 
boiling  mnth  ammoniacal  uhtr  nitrate  ^lutiorn.  f^w  pi'raiKlci 
0  fnsncr,  Br?,,  if/iii,  34.  p,  31J75) ;  with  bydrotylAjniine  (ley  f«rB 
isi'vaACrl»i  and  with  phcnylhydrrixiAe  pyra.i&lci.  Aittj^  attttmr, 
C!  L-CO'CH^'CO  CH«,  ma.y  be  prtparnl  by  the  action  of  Jilumtnaim 
ch^:)H.tk!'  ovi  ficctyl  chkiddL-,  or  by  condensing  ethyl  acvtdte  wkl^ 
acitrtRC  En  tilt  pr(fcicn«  of  sodiain  (U  Clal^tn).  ft  ii  a  bquid  af 
bt'lina  point  i^ft*  C.  If  conJensci  readily  with  anitifie  to  gi*t! 
•-^  -  d  iiDf  thv  I  qu]  n  olirte. 

Tbe  ^'diLctoniM  are  chamctcriEed  by  the  feAdineis  with  wkkh 
tliiy  yU'ld   fuffiifarke^   pyrrc4  and   thkiphcne  d«TivaUi.TL-i.   ihc    k.:- 
fufjnc  dcrivMilvc^  tw-irtg  ftjrmcd  by  hcatLn|£  ifie  krionf*    '     ' 
hyikisriiig  aecni,  the  ihit^phf!^at%  by  h'tatifiK  with  phtMphj' 
sulh>liidc,  and  iht  pyrtDl*  by  the  aetioii  of  alcoho^fc  or-.  ■ 
aisiinet.   A  ijfjanyi  atfian^eXl^r^O'CHi-QHfCOC  H 1.  i  liquid  btu^J!^ 
al   i*J4*  C,  mav  \v  fibwincd  by  cowiflft^  !..HJiuin  aceiu^ateiJkte 
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€3UC0CHiafN«-<:H-C0CH«(CO0R) 

-^chiCo<:h,k:H'Coch.(coor) 

-»CHiCOCHrCHrCOCH.; 
or  by  the  hydrolyws  of  diaceto-^uccintc  ester,  prepared  by  the 
action  of  kxnne  on  sodium  aceto-acetate  (L.  Kiknt.  Bet.,  1889. 
22,  pp.  169,  9 100). 

1-5  dtketoncs  have  been  prepared  by  L.  Oaben  by  condensing 
ethoxymethylene  aceto-acetic  caters  and  similar  Compounds  with 
^kctonic  esters  and  with  1-3  diketones.  The  ethoxymethylene 
aceto-acettc  esters  are  prepared  by  condensing  accto-acettc  ester 
with  ortho-formic  ester  in  the  presence  of  acetic  anhydride  (German 

Eatenls  77354. 79087.  79863).  The  15  diketones  of  this  type,  when 
eated  witn  aqueous  ammonia,  form  pyridine  denvatlvcs.  Those 
in  which  the  keto  groups  are  in  combination  with  phenyl  residues 
give  pyridine  derivatives  on  treatment  with  hydroxylamine,  thus 
bcnaamarone,  C,H»CH|CH(CeH»)CO-C,H»J.  gives  pcntaphenylpyri- 
dine,  NC»(C«H,)».  On  the  general  react  ions  of  the  1-5  diketones. 
see  E.  Knoevenagcl  {Ann.,  i894»  281,  p.  25  et  scq.)  and  H.  Si<*be 
{Ber.,  1902, 35,  p.  1445).  ^  ^, 

Many  cyclic  ketones  are  krtOwn,  and  in  most  respects  they  resemble 
tlie  ordinary  aliphatic  ketones  (see  Pouymetmylbnes;  Terpenes). 
<  KETTBLER.  WIUiBLM  EMMANUEU  Baron  von  (181  i- 
1877),  German  theologian  and  poUticiant  was  bomat  Harkotten. 
in  Bavaria,  on  the  asth  of  December  i8tt.  He  studied  iheology 
at  Gottingen,  Berlin,  Heidelberg  and  Munich,  and  was  ordained 
priest  in  1844.  He  resolved  to  consecrate  his  life  to  oiainUining 
the  cause  of  the  freedom  of  the  Church  from  the  control  of  the 
State.  This  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  dviJ  power,  an 
altitude  which  he  maintained  throughout  a  stormy  and  eventful 
life.  Kettelcr  was  rather  a  man  of  action  than  a  scholar,  and  he 
first  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  Frankfort 
National  Assembly,  a  position  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1848, 
and  in  which  he  soon  became  noted  for  his  decision,  foresight, 
energy  and  eloquence.  In  1850  he  was  made  bishop  of  Mainz, 
by  order  of  the  Vatican,  in  preference  to  the  celebrated  Professor 
Leopold  Schmidt,  of  Qiesscn,  whose  Liberal  sentiments  were  not 
agreeable  to  the  Papal  party.  When  elected,  Kettelcr  refused 
to  allow  the  students  of  theology  in  his  diocese  to  attend  lectures 
at  Giessen,  and  ultimately  founded  an  opposition  seminary  in  the 
diocese  of  Maina  itself.  He  also  founded  orders  of  School 
Brothers  and  School  Sisters,  to  work  in  the  various  educational 
agencies  be  had  called  into  existence,  and  he  laboured  to  institute 
orphanages  and  rescue  homes.  In  1858  he  threw  down  the 
gauntlet  against  the  State  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  rights  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Germany.  In  1863  he  adopted  Lassalle's 
Socialistic  views,  and  published  his  Dit  Arbeiljrage  und  das 
CMsUntkum.  When  the  question  of  papal  infallibility  arose, 
be  opposed  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  on  the  ground  that 
such  promulgation  was  inopportune.  But  he  was  not  resolute 
ia  bis  opposition.  The  opponents  of  the  dogma  complained 
at  the  very  outset  that  he  was  wavering,  half  converted  by  his 
hosts,  the  members  of  the  German  College  at  Rome,  and  further 
influenced  by  his  own  misgivings.  He  soon  descried  his  anti- 
InfaUibUist  colleagues,  and  submitted  to  the  decrees  in  August 
1870.  He  was  the  warmest  opponent  of  the  Stale  in  the  Kultur- 
kampf  provoked  by  Prince  Bismarck  after  the  publication  of  the 
Vattcan  decrees,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  compelling 
that  statesman  to  retract  the  pledge  he  had  rashly  given,  never 
to  "  go  to  Canossa.*'  To  such  an  extent  did  Bishop  von  Kettelcr 
carry  his  opposition,  that  in  1874  he  forbade  his  clergy  to  take 
part  in  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  batile  of  Sedan,  and 
declared  the  Rhine  to  be  a  "  Catholic  river."  He  died  at  Burg- 
bausen.  Upper  Bavaria,  on  the  13th  of  July  1877. 

OJ.L*) 
KBTTERINO,  a  market  town  in  the  eastern  pariiameniary 
division  of  Northamptonshire,  England,  7a  m.  N.N.W.  from 
London  by  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(1891),  19.454;  (1901).  28,653.  The  church  of  SS  Peter  and 
Paul,  mainly  Perpendicular,  has  a  lofty  and  ornate  tower  and 
spire.  The  chief  manufactures  are  boou.  shoes,  brushes,  stays, 
clothing  and  agricultural  implements.  There  are  iron-works  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  privilege  of  market  was 
granted  in  12*7  by  a  vharler  of  Henry  111. 
.  KETTLE,  SIR  RUPERT  ALFRED  (1817-1894).  English 
county  court  judge,  was  bom  at  Birmingham  on  the  gth  of 
January  181 7.    His  family  bad  for  some  time  been  connected 


with  the  glass-staining  business.  In  1845  he  was  called  to  the 
bar,  and  In  1850  he  was  made  judge  of  the  Worcestershire  county 
courts,  becoming  also  a  bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple  (1882). 
He  acted  as  arbitrator  in  several  important  strikes,  and  besides 
being  the  first  president  of  Ihe  Midland  iron  trade  wages  board, 
he  was  largely  responsible  for  the  formation  of  similar  boards  in 
other  staple  trades.  His  name  thus  became  identified  with  the 
organization  of  a  system  of  arbitration  between  employers  and 
employed,  and  in  1880  he  was  knighted  for  his  services  in  this 
capacity.  In  1851  he  married;  one  of  his  sons  subsequently 
became  a  London  police  magistrate.  Katie  died  on  the  6lh 
of  October  i8q4  at  Wolvcrhamptoif. 

KETTLEDRUM  *  (Fr.  limbaUs\  Gcr.  Pauken;  Ital.  timpani; 
Sp.  timbat),  the  only  kind  of  drum  (q.v.)  having  a  definite 
musical  pitch.  The  kettledrum  consists  of  a  hemispherical 
pan  of  copper,  brass  or  silver,  over  which  a  piece  of  vellum  is 
stretched  tightly  by  means  of  scn^ws  working  on  an  iron  ring, 
which  fits  closely  round  the  head  of  the  drum.  In  the  bottom 
of  the  paq  is  a  small  vent-hole,  which  prevents  the  head  being 
rent  by  the  concussion  of  air.  The  vellum  head  may  thus  be 
slackened  or  tightened  at  will  to  produce  any  one  of  the  notes 
within  its  compass  of  half  an  ocuve.  Each  kettledrum  gives 
but  one  note  at  a  time,  and  as  it  takes  some  little  time  to  alter 
all  the  screws,  two  or  three  kettledrums,  sometimes  more,  each 
tuned  to  a  diflTerent  note,  arc  used  in  an  orchestra  or  band. 
For  centuries  kettledrums  have  been  made  and  used  in  Europe 
in  pairs,  one  large  and  one  small;  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
two  instruments  being  well  defined  and  invariable.  Even  when 
eight  pairs  of  drums,  all  tuned  to  different  notes,  are  used,  as 
by  Berlioz  In  his  *'  Grand  Requiem,"  there  are  still  but  the  two 
sizes  of  drums  to  produce  all  the  notes.  Various  mechanisms 
have  been  tried  with  the  object  of  facilitating  the  change  of 
pitch,  but  the  simple  old-fashioned  model  is  still  the  most 
frequently  used  in  England.  Two  sticks,  of  which  there  are 
several  kinds,  are  employed  to  play  the  kettledrum;  the  best 
of  these  are  made  of  whalebone  for  elasticity,  and  have  a  small 
wooden  knob  at  one  end.  covered  with  a  thin  piece  of  fine  sponge. 
Others  have  the  button  covered  with  felt  or  india-rubber. 
The  kettledrum  is  struck  at  about  a  quarter  of  the  dlameler 
from  the  ring. 

The  coynpasi  of  kettledrums  coflectively  ia  not  much  more  than 

an  octave,  between  ^Ftj-mj-zJ^^  ;  the  larger  instruments, 

which  it  b  inadvisable  to  tune  below  F,  take  any  one  of  the  following 
notes: — 

and  the  smaHer  are  tuned  to  one  of  the  notes  completing  the 
chromatic  and  enharmonic  scale  from  f§-^3=^to'£Ip~     These 

limits  comprise  all  the  notes  of  artistic  value  that  can  be  obtain«d 
from  kettledrums.  When  there  arc  bui  two  drums— the  term 
"  drum  "  used  by  musicians  always  denotes  the  kettledrum— they 
are  generally  tuned  to  the  tonic  and  dominant  or  to  the  tonic  and 
subdominant.  these  notes  entering  into  the  composition  of  most  of 
the  harmonies  of  the  ki-y.  Formeriy  the  kettledrums  used  to  be 
treated  as  transposing  instruments,  the  notation,  as  for  the  horn, 
being  in  C.  the  key  to  which  the  kettledrums  were  to  be  tuned  being 
indicated  in  the  score.    Now  composers  write  the  real  notes. 

The  tone  of  a  good  kettledrum  is  sonorous,  nch.  and  of  great  power. 
When  noise  rather  than  music  is  required  uncovered  sticks  are  used. 
The  drums  may  be  mufHed  or  eovfred  by  placing  a  piece  of  cloth  or 
silk  over  the  vellum  to  damp  the  sound,  a  device  whtch  produces  a 
lugubrious,  mysterious  cffi.Tt  and  is  indicated  in  the  score  by  the 
words  timpant  copfrti,  limpam  con  sordim,  timbates  fowfrtrs, 
gfdampUe  Pauken.  Besides  the  beautiful  i-flects  obtainvd  by  means 
ol  delicate  gradations  of  tone,  numerous  rhythmical  figures  may  be 
executed  on  one,  two  or  more  notes.    German  drummers  who  were 


'  From  "drum  "  and  "  kettle."  a  covered  metal  vessel  for  boiling 
water  or  other  liquid,  the  O.  E.  word  i*  utd,  cl.  Uu.  ktUi^  Uer. 
Kcisd,  borrowed  from  Lat.  catiUus,  dim.  of  catiniu,  bowl. 
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renowned  during  the  iTth^and  i8th  centuries*  bmrowing  the  terms 
from  the  trumpets  with  which  the  kettledrums  were  long  associated, 
recognized  the  following  beats: — 

Single  tonguing 
(Einjache  Zungen) 


Double  tonguing 
(Dpppel  Oder  gerisseiu  ZuMim) 


Legato  tonguing 
{Tragtndt  Zungen) 

•-• 

Whole  double-tonguing 
(Gante  Doppd-Zungen) 


Double  cross-beat  * 
{Doppel  KreuzschlAge) 

The  roll 
{WirbeTi 


The  double  roll 
{Doppel  Wirbel) 


It  is  generally  stated  that  Beethoven  was  the  first  to  tt«at  die 
kettledrum  as  a  solo  instrument,  but  in  Dido,  an  opera  by  C.  Graupner 
performed  at  the  Hamburg  Opera  House  in  1707,  there  is  a  snort 
solo  for  the  kettledrum.' 

The  tuning  of  the  kettledrum  is  an  operation  requiring  time,  even 
when  the  screw-heads,  as  is  now  usual,  are  T-sI:aped;  to  expedite 
the  change,  therefore,  efforts  have  been  made  in  all  countries  to 
invent  some  mechanism  which  would  enable  the  performer  to  tune 
the  drum  to  a  fixed  note  by  a  single  movement.  The  first  mechanical 
kettledrums  date  from  the  bcmnning  of  the  19th  century.  In 
Holland  a  system  was  invented  by  J.  C.  N.  Stumpiff  *;  in  France  by 
Labbaye  in  1827;  in  Germany  £mbiglcr  patented  a  system  in 


•This  rhythmical  use  of  kettledrums  was  characteristic  of  the 
miliury  instrument  of  percussion,  rather  than  the  musical  member 
of  the  orchestra.  During  the  middle  ages  and  until  the  end  of  the 
1 8th  century,  the  two  different  notes  obtainable  from  the  pair  of 
kettledrums  were  probably  used  more  as  a  means  of  marking  and 
varying  the  rhvthm  than  as  musical  notes  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  the  narmonies.  The  kettledrums,  in  fact,  approximated 
to  the  side  drums  in  technique.  The  contrast  between  the  purely 
rhythmical  use  of  kettledrums,  given  above,  and  the  more  modem 
musical  use  is  well  exemplified  by  the  well-known  solo  for  four 
kettledrums  in  Meyerbeer's  Robert  le  DiabU,  beginning  thus— 


•  Sec  Wnhelm  Kleefeld.  Das  Onkeskr  der  HanOntr^  Oper  (1678- 
173^  IntemationaU  MusikgeseUuhaft,  Samroelbaml  i.  X  p.  276 

•^  J.  Georges  Kastner,  Uithode eompUU  et  rauonnie  de  timbales 
(Pans),  p.  19,  where  several  of  the  cariv  mechanical  kecUedrums  are 
4««Bribed  and  illustrated 


Frankfort-on-Mairt  in  i8a6*;  hi  England  Comdiua  W«fd  in  1I37: 
in  Italy  C.  A.  Boracchi  of  Monca  in  1839.* 

The  drawbick  in  roost  of  these  systems  is  the  complicated  nacaie 
of  the  mechanism,  which  soon  gets  out  of  order,  aad«  betag  very 
cumbersome  and  heavy,  it  renders  tb^  instrument  more  or  less  of  a 
fixture.  Potter's  kettfedrum  with  insuntaneous  system  o£  toninf, 
the  best  known  at  the  present  day  in  England,  and  used  in  some 
miliury  bands  with  entire  success,  is  a  complete  contiast  to  the 
above.  There  is  practically  no  mechanism;  the  system  is  simple, 
ingenious,  and  neither  adds  to  the  weight  nor  to  the  bulk  oi  the 
instrument.  There  are  no  screws  round  the  head  of  Potter's  kettle- 
drum ;  an  invisible  system  of  cords  in  the  interior,  regulated  by  screws 
and  rods  in  the  form  of  a  Maltese  cross,  is  worked  from  the  outtide 
by  a  small  handle  connected  to  a  dial,  on  the  face  of  which  are 
twenty-eight  numbered  notches.  By  means  of  these  the  perfonser 
is  able  to  tune  the  drum  instantly  to  any  note  within  the  compass 
by  remembering  the  numbers  wbkJi  correspond  to  each  note  and 
pointing  the  indicator  to  it  on  the  face  of  the  dial.  Should  the  cords 
become  slightly  stretched,  flattening  the  pitch,  causing  the  represen- 
tative numbers  to  change^  the  perfomuy  need  only  give  his  indicaior 
an  extra  turn  to  bring  ms  uutrument  back  to  pitch,  each  note  having 
several  notches  at  its  service*  The  internal  mechanism,  being  of  an 
elastk  nature,  his  no  detrimental  effect  on  the  tone  but  tends  to 
its  volume  and  improve  its  quality. 


The  origin  of  the  kettledrum  is  remote  and  must  be  sought 
in  the  East.  Its  distinctive  characteristic  is  a  hemispherical  or 
convex  vessel,  closed  by  means  of  a  single  parchment  or  skis 
drawn  tightly  over  the  aperture,  whereas  other  drums  consist 
of  a  cylinder,  having  one  end  or  both  covered  by  the  parrhroeat, 
as  in  the  side-drum  and  tambourine  respectively.  Tlie  Romans 
were  acquainted  with  the  kettledrum,  including  it  among  the 
tympana',  the  tympanum  letfe,  like  a  sieve,  was  the  tambourine 
used  in  the  rites  of  Bacchus  and  Cybdew*  The  comparativdy 
heavy  tympanum  of  bronze  mentioned  by  Catullus  was  probably 
the  small  kettledrum  which  appears  in  pairs  on  monuments  of 
the  middle  ages.'  Pliny*  states  that  half  .pearls  having 
one  side  round  and  the  other  flat  were  called*  tympania.  If 
the  name  tympanic  (Gr.  rbptrxxvop,  from  rimfof,  to  strike)  was 
given  to  pearls  of  a  certain  shape  because  they  resembled  the 
kettledrum,  this  argues  that  the  instrument  was  well  known 
among  the  Romans.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  it  was 
adopted  by  them  as  a  military  instrument,  since  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  Vegetius,*  who  defines  vciy  deariy  the  duties  of 
the  service  instrumcnu  buccina,  tuba,  c&rnu  and  liluus. 

The  Greeks  also  knew  the  kettledrum,  but  as  &  wrarBke 
instrument  of  barbarians.  Plutarch  ■»  mentions  that  the 
Parthians,  in  order  to  frighten  their  enemies,  in  ofTerins  battle 
used  not  the  horn  or  tuba,  but  hollow  vessels  covered  with  a 
skin,  on  which  they  beat,  making  a  terrifying  nofse  with  these 
tympana.  Whether  the  kettledrum  penetrated  into  western 
Europe  befone  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  cootinocd 
to  be  included  during  the  middle  ages  among  the  tympana  has 
not  been  definitely  ascertained.  Isidore  of  Seville  gives  a  some- 
what vague  description  of  tympanum,  convejring  the  impression 
that  his  information  has  been  obtained  second-hand:  "Tym- 
panum est  pellis  vel  corium  ligno  ex  una  parte  extentum. 
Est  enim  pars  media  syraphoniae  in  similitudincm  cribrL 
Tympanum  autem  dictum  quod  medfttra  est.  Unde,  et  mar* 
garitum  medium  tympanum  dicitur,  et  ipsum  ut  sjrmplioma  ad 
virgulam  percutitur."''  It  is  dear  that  in  this  passage  I^dcne 
is  referring  to  Pliny. 

The  names  given  during  the  middle  ages  to  the  kettledrum  an 
derived  from  the  East.   We  have  attambal  or  attabal  In  Spain, 

•See  Cusuv  Schilling's  EncyklopSdie  der  tesammlen  mnsihsl 
Wissensehaflen  (Stuttgart,  1840),  vol.  v.,  art.  "  Pauke." 

*See  MatmtSe  pel  TimpaniOa  (MDao,  184a),  where  Borakochi 
describes  and  illustrates  his  invention. 

•  Catullus,  bciii.  g-io;  Claud.  Dc  cons.  Stilich.  iii.  365;  Lucrct.  i. 


618:  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  619,  &c. 

»  lohn  Carter.  Specimens  of /i 
of  choir  of  Worcester  cathearal 


Ancient  Scnl^tmre,  bas-relief  from  seats 
Iral  and  of  colfegiate  chuDch  of  St  Kath-. 
enne  near  the  Tower  of  London  (plates,  vol.  i.  following  p.  53  and 
vol.  ii.  following  p.  2a). 

•  Nat.  Hist,  ix  35.  23. 

•  De  re  militari,  li.  22 :  iii.  5,  Ac, 

**  Crassus,  xxiii.  la   See  also  Justin  xli.  ><  and  Polydonts,  1%.  i. 
cap.  XV. 

"See  Iskloreof  SevUli-.  Etymoto^iarum. lib, Ui, cap. 21, 14I ; 
P9tr,(urs,(9mploiusAxxki^.m  ^   ^  S^     ^ 
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from  the  Persian  tambal,  whence  is  derived  the  modem  French 
limbalcs]  nacaire,  naquaire  or  nakera  (English  spelling),  from 
the  Arabic  nakkarak  or  noqq^ick  (Bengali,  ndgard),  an4  the 
German  Paukfr  M.H.G.  BUke  or  PAke,  whkh  is  probably  derived 
from  bykf  the  Assyrian  name  of  the  instrument. 

A  line  in  the  chronicles  of  JoinviUe  definitely  establishes  the 
identity  of  the  nakcra  as  a  kind  of  drum:  "  Lor  il  fist  sonncr 


(Geo  Fitter  ft  Co  of  Aldenhot  ) 

Fio.  I. — Mechanical  Kettledrum,  showing  the  system 

of  cords  inside  the  head. 

This  regiment  ts  now  the  21st  (Empress  of  India)  Lancers. 

les  tabours  que  Ton  appcHe  nacaires."  The  nacaire  is  among 
the  instruments  mentioned  by  Froissart  as  having  been  used 
on  the  occasion  of  Edward  III 's  triumphal  entry  into  Calais 
in  r347'*  "  trompes,  tambours,  nacaires,  chalemies,  muses."* 
Chaucer  mentions  them  in  the  description  of  the  tournament 
in  the  Knttkfs  TaU  (line  25*4):— 

*•  Pipes,  trompes.  nakeres  and  danonnes 
That  in  the  batatlle  blowcn  blody  sonncs.** 

The  earliest  European  illustration  showing  kettlcdnmis  is  the 
scene  depicting  Pharaoh's  banquet  in  the  fine  illuminated  MS. 
book  of  Genesis  of  the  5th  or  6th  century,  preserved  in  Vienna. 
There  are  two  pairs  of  shallow  metal  bowls  on  a  table,  on  which 
a  woman  is  performing  with  two  sticks,  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  double  pipes.'  As  a  companion  illumination  may  be 
cited  the  picture  of  an  Eastern  banquet  given  in  a  uih  century 
MS.  at  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  27.695),  illuminated  by  a 
skilled  Genoese.  The  potentate  is  enjoying  the  music  of  various 
instruments,  among  which  are  two  kettledrums  strapped  to  the 
back  of  a  Nubian  slave.    This  was  the  earlier  manner  of  using 

*  Panlkicn  littirave  (Paris,  18^7).  J  A.  Buchon,  vol.  L  capi  32a, 
p.  273- 

•  Reproduced  by  Franz  Wkrkhoff,  "  Die  \Vien«r  Genesis,"  supplc- 
oaem  to  the  Mth  and  l6th  volumes  of  the  Jakrb  d  kttmtkistoriuhen 
Sammlumitn  i,  cUerkdchsltn  /CaueriuiMJCi  (Vieium,  1895);  tee  (rontis* 
piece  in  colour*  and  plate  illustrtjlioa  XXXIV. 


the  instrument  before  it  became  inseparably  associated  with  the 
trumpet,  sharing  its  position  as  the  service  inatnunent  of  the 
cavalry.  Jost  Anunan '  gives  a  picture  of  a  pair  of  kettledrums 
with  banners  being  played  by  an  armed  knight  on  horseback. 


(Fkoa   Btttr*.  Vickbort  "Di«  \ . 

SammUtmitm  dts  atUrkiekrim  KaittrktuMi.) 

Fig.  2. — Kettledrums  in  an  early  Christian  MS. 

As  fn  the  case  of  the  trumpet,  the  use  of  the  kettledrum  was 
placed  under  great  restrictions  in  Germany  and  France  and 
to  some  extent  in  England,  but  it  was  used  in  churches  with 
the  trumpet.^    No  French  or  German  regiment  was  allowed 


Fig.  3. — Medieval  Kettledrums.  14th  century.   (Brit.  Museum.) 

kettledrums  unless  they  had  been  captured  from  the  enemy, 
and  the  timbalier  or  the  Heerpauker  on  parade,  in  reviews 
and  marches  generally,  rode  at  the  head  of  the  squadron;  in 
battle  his  position  was  in  the  wings.  In  England,  before  the 
Restoration,  only  the  Guards  were  allowed  kettledrums,  but 
after  the  accession  of  James  II.  every  regiment  of  horse  was 
provided  with  them.*  Before  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery 
was  established,  the  master-general  of  ordnance  was  responsible 
for  the  raising  of  trains  of  artillery.  Among  his  retinue  in  time 
of  war  were  a  trumpeter  and  ketlledrummer.  The  kettledrums 
were  mounted  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  six  white  horses.  They 
appeared  in  the  field  for  the  first  time  in  a  train  of  artillery 
during  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1689,  and  the  charges  for  ordnance 
•ArtUeke  u,  kunstrtickt  Figureu  tn  der  ReuUeny  (Frankfort-on- 

« Sec  Michael  Praetorius,  Syntoima  MuskumJ^  Mimatsktifte  /. 
ifusikgescktchU,  l^hrzangx.  $t. 

•  See  Georges  Kastncr.  op.  at.,  pp.  10  and  f  1 ;  Johann  Ernst  Ahen- 
burg,  Vernuk  eincr  AnUitung  «.  herauch-musikalisckeu  TrempeUr  u. 
Paukerkunsl  (HaHc.  I7?5).  P-  "8;  and  H.  G.  Farmer,  Mtmms  <4 
ike  Eoyal  ArttiUry  Band,  p.  23,  note  1  (London,  1904). 
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include  the  item,  "  l«rge  kettledrums  mounted  on  a  carriage 
with  doaths  marked  I.R.  and  cost  £158,  99."^  A  model 
of  the  kettledrums  with  their  carriage  which  accompanied  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  to  Holland  in  170a  is  pieserved  in  the 
Rotunda  Museum  at  Woolwich.  The  kettledrums  accompanied 
the  Royal  Artillery  train  in  the  Vigo  expedition  and  during  the 
campaign  in  Flanders  in  174S.  Macbean*  states  that  they 
were  mounted  on  a  triumphal  car  ornamented  and  gilt,  bearing 
the  ordnance  flag  and  drawn  by  six  white  horses.  The  position 
of  the  car  on  march  was  in  front  of  the  (bg  gun,  and  in  camp  in 
front  of  the  quarters  of  the  dukeof  Cumberland  with  the  artillery- 
guns  packed  round  them.  The  kettledrummer  bad  by  order 
"  to  mount  the  kettledrum  carriage  every  night  half  an  hour 
before  the  sun  sett  and  beat  till  gun  Arcing."  In  1759  the 
kettledrums  ceased  to  form  part  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  and  they  were  deposited,  together  with  their 
carriage,  in  the  Tower,  at  the  same  time  as  a  pair  captured  at 
Malplaquet  in  1709.  These  Tower  drums  were  frequently 
borrowed  by  Handel  for  performances  of  his  oratorios. 

*  The  kettledrums  still  form  part  of  the  bands  of  the  Life  Guards 
and  other  cavalr>'  regiments.  (K.  S.) 

KEUPER,  in  geology  the  third  or  uppermost  subdivision  of 
the  Triassic  system.  The  name  is  a  local  miners'  term  of  German 
origin:  it  corresponds  to  the  French  marnes  irisHs.  The  forma* 
tion  b  well  exposed  in  Swabia,  Franconia,  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
and  Luxemburg;  it  extends  from  Basel  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Rhine  into  Hanover,  and  northwards  it  spreads  into  Sweden  and 
through  England  into  Scotland  and  north-east  Ireland;  it 
appears  flanking  the  central  plateau  of  France  and  in  the  Pyrenees 
and  Sardinia.  In  the  German  region  it  is  usual  to  divide  the 
Keupcr  into  three  groups,  the  Rhaclic  or  upper  Kcuper,  the 
middle.  Hanptkcupcr  or  gypskcupcr,  and  the  lower,  KohUnkeuper 
or  LelUnkohU.  In  Germany  the  lower  division  consists  mainly 
of  grey  clays  and  scftitfcrktten  with  white,  grey  and  brightly 
coloured  sandstone  and  dolomitic  limestone.  The  upper  part 
of  this  division  is  often  a  grey  dolomite  known  as  the  Grenz 
dolomite;  the  impure  coal  beds—Lettenkokic—zre  aggregated 
towards  the  base.  The  middle  division  is  thicker  than  either 
of  the  others  (at  Gottingcn,  450  metres);  it  consists  of  a  mariy 
series  below,  grey,  red  and  green  marls  with  gypsum  and  dolo- 
mite— this  is  the  gypskeupcr  in  its  restricted  sense.  The  higher 
part  of  the  scries  is  sandy,  hence  called  the  Steinmergel,  it  is 
comparatively  free  from  gypsum.  To  this  division  belong  the 
Myophoria  beds  (Af.  Raibltana)  with  galena  in  places,  the 
Esthcria  beds  (£.  laxitcsta),  the  Schclfsandstein,  used  as  a 
building-stone;  the  Lehrbcrg  and  Berg-gyps  beds;  Scmionotus 
beds  (5  Bergeri)  with  building-stone  of  Coburg,  and  the  Burg- 
and  Slubensandstcin.  The  salt, which  is  associated  with  gypsum, 
is  exploited  in  south  Germany  at  Drcuze,  Pettoncourt,  Vie  in 
Lorraine  and  Wimpfen  on  the  Ncckar.  A  |-metre  coal  is  found 
on  this  horizon  m  the  Erzgebirge,  and  another,  2  metres  thick, 
has  been  mined  in  Upper  Silesia.  The  upper  Kcuper,  Rhaetic 
or  Avicula  contorta  zone  in  Germany  h  mainly  sandy  with  dark 
grey  shales  and  marls;  it  is  seldom  more  than  25  metres  thick. 
The  sandstones  are  used  for  bmlding  purposes  at  Bayreuth. 
Culmbach  and  Bamberg.  In  Swabia  and  the  Wesergebirge  are 
several  "  bone-beds,"  thicker  than  those  in  the  middle  Keuper, 
which  contain  a  rich  asscmbbge  of  fossil  remains  of  fish,  reptiles 
and  the  mammalian  teeth  of  Microiestes  antiquus  and  Trigtyptus 
Praasi.  The  name  Rhaetic  is  derived  from  the  Rhaetic  Alps 
where  the  beds  are  well  developed;  they  occur  aho  in  central 
France,  the  Pyrenees  and  England.  In  S.Tirol  and  the  Judic- 
arian  Mountains  the  Rhaetic  is  represented  by  the  R5ssener 
beds.  In  the  Alpine  region  the  presence  of  coral  beds  gives  rise 
to  the  so-called  "  Lilhodendron  Kalk." 

•  In  Great  Britain  the  Keuper  contains  the  following  sub- 
divisions: Rhaetic  or  Pcnarth  beds^  grey,  red  and  green  marls, 
black  shales  and  so-called  "  white  lias  "  (10-150  ft.).  Upptr 
Keuptr  marl,  red  and  grey  maib  and  shales  with  gypsum  and 

*  Miller's  ArtQUry  Regimtntal  History;  see  also  H.  G.  Fanner, 
cp.  cit.,  p.  32:  iltustratton  1702.  p.  26. 

•  Memoirs  oj  tki  Royal  A  rtilkry. 


rock  salt  (80^3000  ft.).  Imfftr  Ktuper  sandstone,  mash  aad 
thin  sandstones  at  the  top,  red  and  white  sandstones  (indoding 
the  so-called  "  waterstones  ")  below,  with  breccias  and  con- 
glomerates at  the  base  (150-250  ft.).  The  basal  or  "  dolofniik 
conglomerate  "  is  a  shore  or  scree  l>rercia  derived  from  local 
materials;  it  isvrell  developed  in  the  Mendip  district.  The  rock- 
salt  beds  vary  from  r  in.  to  too  ft.  in  thickness;  they  are  exten- 
sively worked  (mined  and  pumped)  in  Cheshire,  Middlesbrough 
and  Antrim.  The  Keuper  covers  a  large  area  in  the  midlands 
and  around  the  flanks  of  the  Pennine  range;  it  reaches  southward 
to  the  Devonshire  coast,  eastward  into  Yorkshire  and  north- 
westward into  north  Ireland  and  soutji  Scotland.  As  in  Germany, 
there  are  one  or  more  *'  bone  beds  "  in  the  English  Rhaetic  witk 
a  similar  assemblage  of  fossils.  In  the  *'  white  lias  "  the  upper 
hard  limestone  is  known  as  the  "  sun  bed  "  or  **  Jew  stone  "» 
at  the  base  is  the  Gotham  or  landscape  marble. 

Representatives  of  the  Rhaetic  are  found  in  scnth  Sweden, 
where  the  lower  portion  contains  workable  coals,  in  the  Hima- 
layas, Japan,  Tibet,  Burma,  eastern  Siberia  and  in  Spitzbergen. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  Karroo  beds  of  South  Africa  and  part 
of  the  Otapiri  series  of  New  Zealand  are  probably  of  Rhaetic 
age. 

The  Kcuper  Is  not  rich  in  fowls;  the  iwincipal  plants  are  cypres- 
like  conifers  {Wakkia,  Voltsta)  and  a  few  cabiniics  with  such  foras 
as  Equisetum  arenaceum  and  PteropkyUum  Jaeferit  AticmU 
contorta^  Protocardium  rhaetuum,  Terebrattda  gregarm,  Mf^pk^i* 
coslata,  M.  Coldftusi  and  Linguta  tenuessima,  Anoplopkona  Uitie€ 
may  be  mentioned  among  the  invertebrates.  Fishes  indiMte 
Ctratodus,  Hybodus  and  Lehidotus.  Labyrinthodonta  represented 
by  the  footprints  of  Charolkerium  and  the  bones  of  Labyrinikodtm, 
Mastodonsaurus  and  Capitosaurus.  Among  the  reptiles  are  Hy- 
pcrodapedon,*  Paheosaurus.  Zanehdon.  Notkosaurus  and  Btlodam. 
Microiestes,  the  earliest  known  mammalian  genus,  has  already  been 
mentioned. 

See  also  the  article  TaxASSic  System.  (J-  A.  H.) 

KEW,  a  township  in  the  Kingston  parliamentary  division  of 
Surrey,  England,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames, 
6  m.  W.S.W.  of  Hyde  Park  Comer,  London.  Pop.  (1901),  2699. 
A  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches,  erected  in  1789,  connecting  Krw 
with  Brentford  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  was  replaced  by 
a  bridge  of  three  arches  opened  by  Edward  \TI.  in  1903  and 
named  after  him.  Kcw  has  increased  greatly  as  a  residential 
suburb  of  London,  the  old  village  consisted  chiefly  of  a  row  of 
houses  with  gardens  attached,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  a 
green,  to  the  south  of  which  is  the  church  and  churchyard  and 
at  the  west  the  principal  entrance  to  Kew  Gardens.  From 
remains  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  near  Kew  bridge  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  village  marks  the  site  of  an  old  British 
settlement.  The  name  first  occurs  in  a  document  of  the  rdgn 
of  Henry  VII.,  where  it  is  spelt  Kayhough.  The  churdi  of 
St  Anne  (1714)  has  a  mausokum  containing  the  tomb  of  thcdoke 
of  Cambridge  (d.  1850)  son  of  George  III.,  and  is  also  the  burial- 
place  of  Thomas  Gainsborough  the  artist,  Jeremiah  Meyer  the 
painter  of  miniatures  (d.1789),  John  Zo£fany  the  artist  (d.  18x0), 
Joshua  Kirby  the  architect  (d.  1774),  and  William  Aiton  the 
botanist  and  director  of  Kew  Gardens  (d.  1793). 

The  free  school  originally  endowed  by  Lady  Capel  in  1721 
received  special  benefactions  from  George  IV.,  and  the  title  of 
"  the  king's  free  school." 

The  esute  of  Kew  House  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
came  into  the  possession  of  Lord  Capel  of  Tewkesbury,  and  in 
1 72 1  of  Samuel  Molyneux,  secreUry  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  George  11.  After  his  death  it  was  leased  by  Frederick 
prince  of  Wales,  son  of  George  II.,  and  was  purchased  about  1 789 
by  George  III.,  who  devoted  his  leisure  to  its  improvement.  The 
old  house  was  pulled  down  in  1802,  and  a  new  mansion  was  begun 
from  the  designs  of  James  Wyatt,  but  the  king's  death  prevented 
its  completion,  and  in  1827  the  portion  built  was  removed. 
Dutch  House,  ck>se  to  Kew  House,  was  sold  by  Robert  Dudley, 
earl  of  Leicester,  to  Sir  Hugh  Portmao,  a  Dutch  merchant,  late 
in  the  i6tb  century,  and  in  1781  was  purchased  by  George  IIL 
as  a  nursery  for  the  royal  children.  It  is  a  plain  brick  structure, 
now  known  as  Kew  Palace.  C^  r^r^rAr> 
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The  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew  originated  in  the  exotic 
garden  formed  by  Lord  Capel  and  greatly  extended  by  the 
princess  dowager,  widow  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  and  by 
George  111 .  aided  by  the  skill  of  William  Alton  and  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  In  1840  the  gardens  were  adopted  as  a  national 
establishment,  and  transferred  to  the  department  of  woods 
and  forests  The  gardens  proper,  which  originally  contained 
only  about  11  acres,  were  subsequently  incr^aed  to  75  acres, 
and  the  pleasure  grounds  or  arboretum  adjoining  extend  to 
270  acres.  There  arc  extensivo  conservatories,  botanical 
museums,  including  the  magnificent  herbarium  and  a  library. 
A  iofty  Chinese  pagoda  was  erected  in  1761.  A  flagstaff  159  ft 
high  is  made  out  of  the  fine  single  trunk  of  a  Douglas  pine 
In  the  neighbouring  Richmond  Old  Park  is  the  important  Kew 
Observatory. 

'  KEWANEB,  a  city  of  Henry  county,  Illinois,  U  S.A.,  in  the 
N  W.  part  of  the  stale,  about  55  m  N.  by  W  of  Peoria. 
Pop  ugoo),  8382,  of  whom  2006  were  foreign-bom;  (1910 
census).  9307  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago  Burlington  & 
Quincy  railroad  and  by  the  Galcsburg  &  Kewanee  Electric 
railway.  Among  its  manufactures  are  foundry  and  machine- 
shop  products,  boilers,  carnages  and  Wagons,  agricultural 
implements,  pipe  and  fittings,  working-men's  gloves.  &c.  In 
X90S  the  total  factory  product  was  valued  at  $6,729,381, 
or  615%  more  than  in  1900.  Kewanee  was  settled  in  1836 
by  people  from  Wet  hcrsficld,  Connecticut,  and  was  first  chartered 
as  a  city  in  1897 

KEY,  SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER  (1S21-1888).  English  admiral, 
was  born  in  London  in  182 1,  and  entered  the  navy  in  1833 
His  father  was  Charles  Aston  Key  (1793-1849),  a  well-known 
surgeon,  the  pupil  of  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper,  and  his  mother  was 
the  latter's  m'cce.  After  distinguishing  himself  in  active 
service  abroad,  on  the  South  American  station  (1844-1846),  in 
the  Baltic  during  the  Crimean  War  (C.B.  i8ss)and  China(i8s7), 
Key  was  appointed  in  1858  a  member  of  the  royal  commission 
on  national  defence,  in  i860  captain  of  thi*  steam  reserve  at 
Devonport,  and  in  1863  captain  of  H.M  S.  *'  Excellent  "  and 
superintendent  of  the  Royal  Naval  College.  He  had  a  con- 
siderable share  in  advising  as  to  the  reorganization  of  adminis- 
tration, and  in  1866,  having  become  rear-admiral,  was  made 
director  of  naval  ordnance.  Between  1869  and  1872  he  held 
the  offices  of  superintendent  of  Portsmouth  dockyard,  super- 
intendent of  Malta  dockyard,  and  second  in  command  in  the 
Mediterranean.  In  1872  he  was  made  president  of  the  projected 
Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich,  which  was  organized  by  him, 
and  after  its  opening  in  1873  he  was  made  a  K.C.B  and  a  vice- 
admiral.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  on  the 
North  American  and  West  Indian  station.  Having  become  full 
admiral  in  1878,  he  was  appointed  in  1879  principal  A.D  C  ,  and 
soon  afterwards  first  naval  lord  of  the  admiralty,  retaining 
this  post  till  1885.  In  1882  he  was  made  C  C  B  He  died  at 
Maidenhead  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1888. 

Sec  Mffttoirs  vf  Sir  AslUy  Cooptf  Key,  by  Vice- Admiral  Colomb 
(1898). 

KEY,  THOMAS  HEWITT  (i  799-1875).  English  classical 
scholar,  was  born  in  London  on  the  20lh  of  March,  1799.  He 
was  educated  at  St  John's  and  Trinity  Colleges,  Cambridge, 
and  graduated  19th  wrangler  in  1821.  From  1825  to  1827  he 
was  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Virginia,  and 
after  his  return  to  England  was  appointed  (1828)  professor  of 
Latin  in  the  newly  founded  university  of  London.  In  1832 
he  became  joint  headmaster  of  the  school  founded  in  connexion 
with  that  institution;  in  1842  he  resigned  the  professorship 
of  Latin,  and  took  up  that  of  comparative  grammar  together 
with  the  undivided  head  mastership  of  the  schooL  These  two 
posts  he  held  till  his  death  on  the  29lh  of  November  1875 
Key  is  best  known  for  his  introduction  of  the  crude-form  (the 
uninflccted  form  or  stem  of  words)  system,  in  general  use  among 
Sanskrit  grammarians,intothe  teaching  of  ihe  classical  languages. 
This  system  was  embodied  in  his  Latin  Crammar  (1846).  In 
Language,  Us  Origin  and  Dcvehpment  (1874),  he  upholds  the 
onomatopoeic  theory.    Key  was  prejudiced  against  the  German 


'*  Sanskritists,"  and  the  etymological  portion  of  liis  Latin 
Dictionary,  published  in  1888,  was  severely  criticized  on  thi$ 
account  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  and  president 
of  the  Philological  Society,  to  the  Transactions  of  which  he 
contributed  largely. 

See  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol  xxiv.  (1876);  R  Ellis 
in  ihe  Academy  (Dec.  4.  1875);  J  P.  Hicks.  T  Hemtt  Key  (1893), 
where  a  full  list  of  his  works  and  contributions  is  given. 

KEY  (in  O  Eng.  caig\  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  word  Is 
unknown;  It  appears  only  in  Old  Frisian  kH  of  other  Teutonic 
languages;  until  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the  pronunciation 
was  kay,  as  in  other  words  In  O.  Eng.  ending  in  aig,  cf. 
daig,  day;  dafg,  day;  the  New  English  Dictionary  lakes  the 
change  to  kee  to  be  due  to  northern  influence),  an  instrument  of 
metal  used  for  the  opening  and  closing  of  a  lock  (see  Lock). 
Until  the  14th  century  bronze  and  not  iron  was  most  commonly 
used.  The  terminals  of  the  stem  of  the  keys  were  frequently 
decorated,  the  "  bow  "  or  loop  taking  the  form  sometimes  of  a 
trefoil,  with  figures  inscribed  within  it;  this  decoration  increased 
in  the  x6th  century,  the  terminals  being  made  in  the  shape  of 
animals  and  other  figures.  Still  more  elaborate  ceremonial 
keys  were  used  by  court  officials;  a  series  of  chamberlains*  keys 
used  during  the  i8th  and  19th  centuries  in  several  courts  in 
Europe  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  terminals  are  decorated 
with  crowns,  royal  monograms  and  ciphers.  The  word  "  key  ** 
is  by  analogy  applied  to  things  regarded  as  means  for  the  opening 
or  closing  of  anything,  for  the  making  clear  that  which  is  hidden. 
Thus  it  is  used  of  an  interpretation  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
letters  or  words  of  a  cipher,  of  a  solution  of  mathematical  or  other 
problems,  or  of  a  translation  of  exercises  or  books,  &c.,  from  a 
foreign  language.  The  term  is  also  used  figuratively  of  a  place 
of  commanding  strategic  position.  Thus  Gibraltar,  the  "  Key 
of  the  Mediterranean,"  was  granted  in  1462  by  Henry  IV.  of 
Castile,  the  arms,  gules,  a  castle  proper,  with  key  pendant  to 
the  gate,  or,  these  arms  form  the  badge  of  the  soth  regiment 
of  foot  (now  2nd  Ball  Essex  Regiment)  in  the  British  army,  in 
memory  of  the  part  which  it  took  in  the  siege  of  1782.  The 
word  is  also  frequently  appUed  to  many  mechanical  contrivances 
for  unfastening  or  loosening  a  valve,  nut,  bolt,  &c..  such  as  a 
spanner  or  wrench. and  to  the  instruments  used  in  tuninga  piano- 
forte or  'harp  or  in  winding  clocks  or  watches.  A  farther 
extension  of  the  word  is  to  appliances  or  devices  which  serve  to 
lock  or  fasten  together  distinct  parts  of  a  structure,  as  the 
*'  key-stone  "  of  an  arch,  the  wedge  or  piece  of  wood,  metal,  &c., 
which  fixes  a  joint,  or  a  small  metal  instrument,  shaped  like 
a  U,  used  to  secure  the  bands  in  the  process  of  sewing  in  book- 
binding. 

In  musical  instruments  the  term  "  key  "  is  applied  in  certain 
wind  instruments,  particularly  of  the  wood-wind  type,  to  the 
levers  which  open  and  close  \^ves  in  order  to  produce  various 
notes,  and  in  keyboard  instruments,  such  as  the  organ  or  the 
pianoforte,  to  the  exterior  while  or  black  parts  of  the  levers 
which  either  open  or  shut  the  valves  to  admit  the  wind  from 
the  bellows  to  the  pipes  or  to  release  the  hammers  against  the 
strings  (see  Keyboard).  It  is  from  this  application  of  the  word 
to  these  levers  in  musical  instruments  that  the  term  is  also 
used  of  the  parts  pressed  by  the  finger  in  typewriters  and  in 
telegraphic  instruments. 

A  key  is  the  insignia  of  the  office  of  chamberialn  in  a  royal 
household  (see  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Chamberlain).  The 
"  power  of  the  keys  "  (clavium  potestas)  in  ecclesiastical  usage 
represents  the  authority  given  by  Christ  to  Peter,  by  the  words, 
*•  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  " 
(Matt  xvi.  19).  This  is  claimed  by  the  Roman  Church  to  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  popes  as  the  successors  of  St  Peter. 

"  Key  "  was  formcriy  the  common  spelling  of  "  quay,"  a 
wharf,  and  is  still  found  in  America  for  "cay,"  an  island  reef 
or  sandbank  off  the  coast  of  Florida  (see  Quay). 

The  origin  of  the  name  Keys  or  House  of  Keys,  the  Tower  branch 
of  the  Iraiitlacure.  the  court  oTTynwald,  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  has  beeft 
much  discussed,  but  it  is  generally  accepted  that  it  is  a  particular 
application  of  the  word  **  key  "  by  Engltsb-  and  not  Manx-speakiog 
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people,  Accordiflj  lo  A-  \V.  Moor?,  Ili^lffry  cj  tkt  hie  oj  Man^ 
I,  1 60  iqq.  ii^^},  m  ih«  M^nii  &Uiiit4£5  and  records  ihp  namt  of  ihc 
houx  ^^a  \i\  1497  Cfai'fj  jlftifiHiajf  i-i  Chpfi  kits,  KpyioC  M^in  and 
Key*  of  tlic  Uivr,  but  i\w  poptibr  arwt  a)*<N  ihe  rtiiiicumeniary  name  till 
JSliS  ficrm»  to  hivc  LNsm  'ihc  24/'  in  Mami  Xwrf  ajr/*W  From 
ijSS  tc^  i;j4  the  name  wm  in  the  stannis,  &c,.  "ilw  24  Key*. "  or 
simply  "the  Keys."  Moon  Kugatj^ti  Uiat  ihc  o-iith:  ii,is  po-tsLbly 
origjinstly  Uue  10  an  EngtUK  ''clerfe  of  th*  fotl*.*'  th#  member*  of  the 
batisc  beirtg  called  in  to  "  unliDck  Of  lolvt  iJi*  difFitdiici  of  the  kw.'- 
There  is  no  tvidcfice  \m  the  MJggt*tii?ri  that  Kcviihan  English  cor- 
ruption of  Ki^Tt'^i,  iht  brat  pi/t  of  A'iart  nt  fud.  AqDtfier  »usa^^ 
tion  ii  that  £t  is  from  a  Souidifiavkn  wonJ  Jkf  jk,  cha^n, 

KEYBOARD,  or  Manual  (Fr.  c/,iPiVr;  Ger-  KlaziaiHr^  ItaU 
(ai/a/iira),  n  succt^ion  of  keys  for  unlocking  swund  in  at  ringed, 
^ind  or  pETfcu&j^jun  musical  bstrumenis.  together  wiib  ih^  case 
or  board  on  which  they  are  arranged.  The  iyia  priucipiil  lypcs 
of  keyboard  inilruincnls  arc  the  organ  and  I  he  piano;  their 
keyboards,  alLhough  similarly  cooslniclcd,  dilTcr  widely  in 
scope  and  cipabiliiiic^.  The  keyboard  of  the  organ,  a  purely 
metlianicat  coDLrivaiicr,  h  I  he  eternal,  means  of  com  iqu^icaUng 
with  the  valves  or  paiku  ihat  open  and  dose  ihe  i'ntrances  IQ 
the  pipei.  As  iu  action  is  Incapable  of  variaiiou  at  the  will 
of  ihe  performer,  the  keyboDird  oJ  the  orgun  tcmzim  without 
iAfliicnre  on  the  quality  and  intensity  of  the  $aund.  The  key- 
boaxd  of  the  piano,  on  the  contrary,  besides  its  pun'ly  mechanical 
function,  also  fom;i»  a  sympathetic  vehicle  of  tittn^mission  lor 
the  performer's  rhyt  bmjcal  and  emotional  feeling,  in  consequence 
of  the  rajthfiilnc^  wjth  which  it  pas^son  the  impiibi^  commimi^ 
cated  by  the  lingers.  The  keyboard  proper  doe*  not,  in  iiistru- 
loents  of  the  ofgan  and  piano  types,  contain  the  complete 
mcchatiical  apparatus  for  directly  unJocLing  the  sound,  but 
onty  thist  cjcterxjal  part  of  it  which  is  accussiblc  to  the  p*. dormer. 

The  first  bi*trymtnt  provHled  with  a  keyboard  was  the  onjan; 
we  mua  Uieatwre  w^k  for  the  protoiyt*  of  the  modem  kei'l*oard 
in  connexion  with  the  primivivc  inttruuH-nt  which  marks  the  tranri" 
ikfn  between  Ih^  mere  iyrinx  provided  with  belJows,  in  which  aH  the 
pipe*  found L'd  at  once  unlma  jM:opped  by  the  finfjcfi.  and  the  hrfii 
orgaH  in  which  sound  was  e|kitc%|  Irum  a  pipe  only  when  unlockt^d 
by  ms^Di  of  sofne  rtjt^rhartitjl  <o{<(rivancc.  The  earliest  contri- 
vance was  the  simple  silidtr,  unprovided  With  a  key  or  touch pitc€  and 
working  in  a  groove  like  the  litl  of  a  bow,  which  wai  mcTDly  pushed 
in  ordr^wnoui  to  open  or  dc:^  the  hotc  that  formed  the  coin mu nitra- 
tion between  the  wind  tlvcst  aM  the  hole  in  the  foat  uE  the  plfie. 
TbrtC  «ltders  fullilted  in  *  simple  manner  the  ifunctiDn  of  the  modi/n 
keys,  and  pnrcedcd  the  grcKive  and  pallet  ivsicm  of  the  mtidL-fn 
organ.  Wc  have  no  ticdf  or  tnistworihy  inlDrmatSon  c-oncn^mmff 
the  primkive  ori^n  with  tliden*  Athanulu^  Kirdier^  eivei  b 
drawinc  ol  n  ^rnall  Ttia«th*b!own  iniitrument  under  thi>  nann;  of 
IdaifakethaiM&ihfiMiiiiia'.DAn  iil  5).  and  Ueolim  dtKriU-sawmilar 
one,  but  with  a  y^^'f  c^f  I'ellows,  a*  the  magrvphah  ef  the  trcaiiw 
*ArfikhJn.'  By  .tn^Ttrigy  wi^h  the  cvolntiQEi  of  the  organ  in  central 
and  *Tstcrti  Etirtjpc  Irom  the  8th  to  ihc  t5ih  ttntury.  of  which  we 
ue  B-hlc  to  &Tudy  the  various  ti^gc^,  we  may  conclude  that   in 

rincipic  both  drjwjng^i  were  probably  fairly  rt-prewntative-  even 
nothing  hcfttrrih^n  etTortaof  the  inuij^lnatkOn  to  illustrate  a  test. 
The  invention  of  the  keybaird  with  balanced  keys  has  liecn  plAcuj^d 
by  mme  vrriieri  a*  Late  a*  the  t^jth  of  141  h  eentury,  to  jiptte  ol  us 
bavins  ht^"  dbtcnbed  by  both  Itcra  of  Al«:3U.ndria  ami  Vitruviiis 
■  nd  menfionDd  by  poeti  and  writers.  The  miscotterption  proh^ibty 
aroie  rrom  the  cmy  --^ssumpm^n  that  the  otg^n  wju  the  prtduct  of 
Western  %liill  and  Ihflt  the  primitive  insirumt-nis  ■»¥tth  «lide3%  found 
in  nth  century  dc^cum-ents*  represent  the  mm  of  tbe  proj^TCsa  inodc 
in  tbe  wolution;  in  reality  they  were  the  rtrwlt  of  a  bboriou&e(loi.t 
to  reconquer  a  lost  an*  The  earlii»^t  trace  of  a  balancid  keyboard 
we  poHc»  is  contained  in  Ht-ro'n  de^Hption  of  the  hydr^ulu-  org^n 
laid  to  have  been  ini'entt»d  by  Cte*ibijjs  irf  AleiLindfij  w  tht-  ind 
ecotory  n.c.  After  dt-'^ribtng  the  other  part*  (see  Dhgak),  U&q 
pisses  on  tJthc  i.lidcr!i  with  perfafatiOTi»ci>rrc*|i»on4ijnjg.  uiiib  the  open 
feet  of  the  Fpcdkine  p'pe»  whkh.  whtn  drawn  forward,  iravcriie  and 
block  the  pipca,  lie  dc-scriliei  the  fotlowinp  contnvancra  attached 
to  the  slider  b  a  three- limbed,  pivoted  dbow-fcey.  whiih*  when 
dtfimiMtf,  pushes  the  wilder  inwards:  in  onJer  to  provide  for  it> 
lutcirnatiic  rrtom  when  the  finger  U  lifte^i  i^rom  the  key.  a  ilip  of 
bom  i%  attached  by  a  ^tit  atring  ttj  cacti  ^Ibowkey.  Whtn  the  key 
i^dtf^reued  and  thp  aUdtr  pushed  home,  the  RUt  siring  pulU  the  slip 
of  horn  and  straightens  it.     As  soon  as  tlie  key  h  nltsmrj^  (he  piece 

'  See  Muiufgm,  bk-  It  ,  iv   I  y 

'  7*hti.  Anhq  Saifa-,  (Venire,  1 744-1  jferjll,  jtfxii,  477. 

'II  1  ai>rj  ial  10,  ».  *XrdlfAtii  ("Valuation*.  1  is  a  tfealive 
In  the  BiibylciniAn  Talmud-  The  word!  MQtrrfthak  uccun  in  the 
Afiihna,  thr?  d,  .:f  ripf  ►►-'■n  fvf  the-  in^lrum»:oi  in  (he  tem&rS. 

*■  '"  '  ,  I  r  ..,ir  <•„„,'.  ,,i  ■-.!  |i  i.'.i,.  i|(  in  Arthur  Haie- 
kvM  '    ,  ,  1  ;    .      \.,   sj.  tk\io  Bitk  of 

&t  I'.   .         .i.ii   .'.  .,    .i    L.fijij,-]  i:.«.-t  uii.jA.s  :  JFi'n.io*/}, 


of  hurn,  legalmng  ifi  vwrui^l  bent  by  ita  own  els^ridty,  pufls  the 
ihder  out  »  that  the  perforation  of  the  ahder  overUm  and  the  pipe 
IS  sitt^nced  •  The  drtcnpfion  of  the  keyboard  by  vuruvias  Pollto. 
a  %,iri.int  of  that  of  Hero,  t*  tevi  dec  urate  and  le*;*  eomplcie.*  From 
evidmce  dt^us^ed  m  the  art  it  If  Oioai«i.  it  ii  tlent  that  the  priodpte 
CKf  ^  balanced  keybtja/d  was  well  underit^jud  both  in  the  2nd  and  ib 
the  5th  century  a-O  Afur  this  all  trijce  of  tliia  irrnonant  develop- 
rntnt  di.sippear&.  sliders  ot  atl  kmri?  with  ind  withniit  handles  doing 
diity  for  kcy^  until  the  isth  or  tjth  century,  when  «r  hnd  tbe  SMiafi 
ponative  on^ana  fumiilwl  with  narrow  key*  which  appear  to  be 
b^Unced,  the  i>ingle  biliows.  were  nianipulat«dl  by  one  band  whOc 
thr  other  hngercd  the  Jte>*,  A*  thjj  tittle  in&tfumeni  was  mainly 
used  to  accompany  the  voice  in  simple  chauniR,  n  ntoded  few  key*, 
at  mmt  nine  or  twelve  The  pipes  were  fli»c-pi[iei.  A  nraAar 
little  iostrument,^  having  tiny  invisible  pifies  furnished  with  beatiof 
reeds  and  a  pair  of  bellow*  (ihcrdore  rt-q wiring  two  pcHormcni) 
was  k no wn  as  the  rega l.  1  here  af  c  reprc*ien.tat (or*  cT  these  medieval 
balanced  keyboards  with  key*  of  vanoyi  Fh^pei.  the  most  coraxnoa 
being  the  eeetangubr  *iih  or  without  rounded  corners  and  tbe 
T-«]iap«L  Until  the  141  b  century  all  the  keys  were  in  one  row  and 
of  the  aame  level,  ^nd  although  the  B  flat  was  uu^i  l<^c  modulaikiB. 
it  was  merely  pUced  between  A  and  B  natural  in  the  sequence  of 
notes.  Dunrig  the  t4ch  century  small  fqiiarc  additional  keys  made 
their  appearance,  oite  or  two  to  the  octnvc,  ini<>ncd  between  tbe 
othen  tn  the  pcndtioii  Of  our  bkiek  keys  but  not  raided.  An  rrampte 
oi  thi*  keybcKird  ii  reprorJuced  by  J.  F*  Riano^  from  a  fresco  in  tbe 
Ciiiiereian  mofia^ttry  of  Nuc^tra  Seflora  de  Piedra  in  Aracon.  dated 

IV)0. 

So  far  the  history  of  the  keyboard  h  thai  of  the  Ofgan.  Tbe  oaly 
*trif3£evj  in*trwmcnt»  with  keys  before  this  date  were  the  orfanijfnm 
and  (hif  kftrdy-turdy,  in  whicfi  tittle  tongues  of  wood  manipulated  by 
handler  or  kvyt  perlonned  the  function  of  tbe  fioKers  in  stoppinf 
the  strinii'^on  the  nork  of  the  instnimeni!^,  but  they  did  not  influence 
the  dcvvN.pmeni  of  the  keyhoafd.  The  advent  of  the  immediate 
precumirs  of  the  pianoforte  waj  at  hand  In  tbe  Wundrrbmci^ 
tt44n),  preserved  itiihe  Gtiind  Ducal  Library  at  Weimar,  are  repn- 
sentrtd  a  number  of  musiiod  instruments',  all  named.  Among  them 
aTt!^:tdajnchordtHr*i  and  a  clut^Kymhathm  v/Hh  narrow  additional  keys 
lei  in  between  the  wider  o»im.  one  to  every  ^rn-iuf*  of  two  lai^  key*. 
The  jiime  arranj^cment  prevailed  in  a  eiatmymhoium  figured  in  as 
anonymous  MS.  attributed  to  the  14th  century,  prewrved  in  tbe 
pMbSic  library  at  Ghent*,  from  the  lettering  over  the  jacksand strings, 
of  whjch  ihefp  am  but  eight,  it  would  icem  as  though  the  draughta- 
ninn  had  left  t  h  e  aecid  cot  .1 1  s  ou  t  of  i  he  scheme  of  nota  i  inn.  These  af« 
Ute  eafliest  known  representations  of  instruments  with  kcyboarda 
The  esiact  date  at  which  ouf  chromatic  keyboard  came  into  use  has 
not  bcvn  discovered,  but  it  existt'd  in  the  isth  century  and  may  be 
studied  in  the  piciufp  of  St  Cecilia  pbving  ihe  orflan  nn  tbe  Ghent 
altrirpieee  painted  bv  tbe  brothin  flubert  and  Jan  van  E\Tk. 
Practonus  distinctly  slate*  that  tbe  brge  Halberstadt  organ  bad  tbe 
keyboard  which  be  fiiturrs  {plattii  xxiv  and  ttv,)  Imm  the  outset. 
and  reproduces  the  in^ription  a.^^ertine  that  the  organ  was  buiU 
in  tltii  by  the  pde^t  Nicobj.  Fabri  and  was  fenovatcd  in  1495  by 
C»effiniu»  Kleng.  The  keyboard  of  this  organ  ha*  1  he  arrangenieBt 
uf  tV  prewnt  day  with  fai«d  bUck  notn,  it  is  not  improbabk 
that  rraetorms's  itaicmem  was  co*teet,  for  Germany  ind  the  Nether- 
lands led  the  van  in  cir^ao  buikiing  during  the  middle  ages. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  itth  ccndiry.  to  faciTilate  the  playing  of 
eonrrapuntal  rnu»tc  having  a  drorte  tviis  or  peinf  4  m-int,  the  arrai^c^ 
ment  ol  the  pipes  of  ot^ani  and  of  the  strings  ol  spinets  and  baip- 
»ichords  was  altered,  wmh  tbe  re&ult  that  tbe  lowest  octave  of  cbc 
keyboard  was  made  b  what  is  known  as  short  m^asurtf  or  mi.  r4,  ut, 
^,t   a  1]  1.1  tonic  with  B  flat  included,  but  gTOuped  in  the  Space  of  a 
sixth  iniiicad  of  appearing  a?  a  full  octave      In  order  to  carry  oat 
thii  dt'vfce,  the  note  below  F  was  C^  insteud  of  E,  the  missiiw  U  and 
^  ac^d  ihe  B  fiat  bciitg  E^ubstituted  for  the  thrw  sharn  ol  F,  C  and 
A.  and  appearing  as  black  notes,  thus:— 
D  £  Ob 
C  F  C  A  B  C, 
or  if  the  lowest  rtcrte  appeared  to  be  B,  ll  toui^ed  u  G  and  the 
arrangement  was  as  Mbwv: — 

A      e  r 

G  C  D  E  F  G. 
'HiU  was  the  most  common  schema  for  the  short  oetave  during  the 
i6th  and   v:'  although  others  are  occauotially  found. 

Praetonut  .1  1  pies  in  which  the  bbck  notes  of  the  short 

octave  wirrr    '  ,  tv„o  halves,  or  separate  keys,  the  forward 


*  *5ee  the  «;njfin«l  Greek  with  translation  by  Chafk^s  Maclean  ta 
"  The  Pntniple  nf  the  MydrauUc  Orian/'  /*t*ni,  Musikgta,  vL  a, 
j*Srj>o  (Uificig  190SK 

*  See  Clement  LoretV  account  in  Kevui  ankiohiiqui,  pp.  76-104 
{Pan*.  l«/jOj.  *  4     .  FP.  / 

1  Eafly  Hut.  pf  Spantsh  Muiic  (LendOn,  1807). 
"Reproduced  by  Dr  Alwin  Srhola  in  DeutscktM  Ubem  im  XIV.  m, 
Jt  V    JWt,fi|fs.  5?j  seq.  (VU'noa,  iB^). 

*  "  De  divursif  monocordis,  pcntacordiit  ^C"  '^  quibus  diver^a 
formjrtiur  instrumenta  nnu^Va,"  reprrjuccd  by  Ldm.  van  der 
Srraeten  m  Hat.  rfej.  !«M!^.egti!5^JkJi*a  a/i^  ^  ^ 
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baU  for  the  drooit  aota,  the  back  half  for  the  chromatic  aeowtone. 
thus:— 

Fit     C^ 

h     k    B^ 

C  F   C  A  B  C 

Th'tf  arrangement,  ^hkh  accomplishe*  its  object  without  sacrifice, 
was  to  be  found  early  in  the  17th  century  in  the  orrans  of  the 
monasteries  of  Riddageshausen  and  of  Bayreuth  in  Vogtland. 

See  A.  J.  Hipkina,  History  of  tko  Pianoforte  (London,  1896),  and 
the  older  works  of  Gixolamo  Uiruta  (i597)t  Piaetorius  (1618),  and 
Mersenne  (1636).  (K.S.) 

KEYSTONE  the  central  voussoir  of  aa  arch  iq.r).  The 
Etruscans  and  the  Romans  emphasized  its  imporunce  by 
decorating  it  with  figures  and  busts,  and,  in  their  triumphal 
arches,  projected  it  forward  and  utilised  it  as  an  additional 
support  to  the  architrave  above.  Throughout  the  Italian 
period  it  forms  an  important  element  in  the  design,  and  serves 
to  connect  the  arch  with  the  horizontal  mouldings  running 
tfbove  it.  In  Gothic  architecture  there  is  no  keystone,  but 
the  junction  of  pointed  ribs  at  their  summit  is  sometimes 
decorated  with  a  boss  to  mask  the  intersection. 

KEY  WEST  (from  the  Spanish  Cayo  Hueso,  "  Bone  Reef  "),  a 
dty,  port  of  entry,  and  the  cotuty-seat  of  Monroe  county, 
Florida,  U.S.A.,  situated  on  a  small  coral  island  (4|ni-  long 
and  about  x  m.  wide)  of  the  same  name,  60  m.  S.  W.  of  C^>e  Sable, 
the  most  southerly  point  of  the  mainland.  It  is  connected  by 
lines  of  steamers  with  Miami  and  Port  Tampa,  with  Galveston, 
Texas,  with  Mobile,  Alabama,  with  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
C4ty,  and  with  West  Indian  ports,  and  by  regular  schooner  lines 
with  New  York  City,  the  Bahamas,  British  Honduras,  &c.  Thero 
is  now  an  extension  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  railway  from 
Miami  to  Key  West  (155  m.).  Pop.  (1880),  9890;  (1890),  18,080; 
(1900),  17,114,  of  whom  7266  were  foreign-bom  and  5562  were 
negroes;  (1910  census),  i9,945<  The  island  is  notable  for  its 
tropical  vegetation  and  climate.  The  jasmine,  almond,  banana, 
cork  and  coco-nut  palm  are  among  the  trees.  The  oleander 
grows  here  to  be  a  tree,  and  there  is  a  banyan  tree,  said  to  be  the 
only  one  growing  out  of  doors  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
many  species  of  planu  in  Key  West  not  found  elsewhere  in  North 
America.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  76*  F.,  and  the  mean 
of  the  hottest  months  is  82-2"  F.;  that  of  the  coldest  months  is 
69**  F.;  thus  the  mean  range  of  temperature  is  only  13**.  The 
precipitation  is  35  in»;  most  of  the  rain  falls  in  the  '*  rainy  season" 
from  May  to  November,  and  is  preserved  in  cisterns  by  the  in- 
habitants as  the  only  supply  of  drinking  water.  The  number  of 
cloudy  days  per  annum  averages  60.  The  dty  occupies  the 
highest  portion  of  the  island.  The  harbour  accommodates 
vessels  drawing  27  ft.;  vessels  of  27-30  ft.  draft  can  enter  by 
either  the  "  Main  Ship  "  channel  or  the  south-west  channel;  the 
south-east  channel  admits  vessels  of  25  ft.  draft  or  less;  and 
four  other  channels  may  be  used  by  vessels  of  15-19  ft.  draft. 
The  harbour  is  defended  by  Fort  Taylor,  built  on  the  island  of 
Key  West  in  X846,  and  greatly  improved  and  modernized  after 
the  Spanish- American  War  of  1898.  Among  the  buildings  are 
the  United  States  custom  bouse,  the  dty  hall,  a  convent,  and  1^ 
public  library. 

In  1869  the  insignificant  population  of  Key  West  was  greatly 
increased  by  Cubans  who  left  their  native  island  after  an  attempt 
at  revolution;  they  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  and 
Key  West  dgars  were  soon  widely  known.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  19th  century  this  industry  suffered  from  labour  troubles, 
from  the  competition  of  Tampa,  Florida,  and  from  the  commercial 
improvement  of  Havana,  Cuba;  but  soon  after  1900  the  tobacco 
business  of  Key  West  began  to  recover.  Immigrants  from  the 
Bahama  Islands  form  another  important  element  in  the  popu- 
btion.  They  are  known  as  "  Conchs,"  and  engage  in  sponge 
fishing.  In  1905  the  value  of  factory  products  was  $4,254,024 
(an  increase  of  37*7%  over  the  value  in  1900);  the  exports 
in  1907  were  valued  at  $852457;  the  imporu  were  valued  at 
$994472,  the  excess  over  the  exports  being  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  food  supply  of  the  dty  is  derived  from  other  Florida  ports 
and  from  the  West  Indies. 

According  to  tradition  the  native  Indian  tribes  of  Key  West^ 


•Iter  beioc  almost  amuhOatM!  by  the  CaloosasH  fled  to  Cuba, 
There  ait  relics  of  early  European  occupation  of  the  island  which 
suggest  that  it  was  once  the  resort  of  pirates.  The  dty  was  settled 
about  182  a.  The  Seminole  War  and  the  war  of  the  United 
Sutes  with  Mexico  gave  it  some  miliury  importance.  In  i86x 
Confederate  forces  attompted  to  seize  Fort  Taylor,  but  they  were 
successfully  resisted  by  General  William  H.  French. 

KHABAROVSK  (known  as  Khabarovka  until  1895),  a  town 
of  Asiatic  Russia,  capital  of  the  Amur  region  and  of  the  Maritime 
Province.  Pop.  (1897),  14,932.  It  was  founded  in  1858  and 
is  situated  on  a  high  cliff  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amur,  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Usuri,  in  48^  28'  N.  and  135**  6'  B,  It  is 
connected  by  rail  with  Vladivostok  (480  m.),  and  is  an  important 
entcep6t  for  goods  coming  down  the  Usuri  and  its  tributary  the 
Sungacha,  as  well  as  a  centre  of  trade,  cq>ecially  in  sables.  The 
town  is  built  of  wood,  and  has  a  hrge  cathedral,  a  monument 
(1891)  to  Count  Muraviev-Amurskiy,  a  cadet  corps  (.new  building 
1904),  a  branch  of  the  Russian  Geographical  Sodety,  with 
museiun,  and  a  technical  railway  school. 

KHAIRAGARH,  a  feudatory  state  in  the  Central  ProviAccs, 
India.  Area,  931  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  i37>554>  showing  a  decrease 
of  24%  in  the  decade  due  to  the  effects  c^  famine;  estimated 
revenue,  £20,000;  tribute  £4<)oo.  The  chiei,  who  is  descended 
froiti  the  old  Gond  royal  family,  received  the  title  of  raja  as  an 
hereditary  distinction  in  1S98.  The  state  includes  a  fertile  pbin, 
yielding  rice  and  cotton.  Its  prosperity  has  been  promoted  by 
the  Bengal-Nagpur  railway,  which  has  a  station  at  Dongargarh, 
the  hrgcst  town  (pop. 5856),  connected  by  road  with  Khairagarh 
town,  the  residence  of  the  raja. 

KHAIREDDIN  (Khair-td-Din  -  "Joy  of  Religion  ')  (d. 
1890),  Turkish  statesntan.  was  of  Circassian  race,  but  nothing  is 
known  about  his  birth  and  parentage.  In  eariy  boyhood  he  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  Tunisian  slave-dealer,  by  whom  he  was  sold  to 
Hamuda  Pasha,  then  bey  of  Tunis,  who  gave  him  his  freedom  and 
a  French  education.  When  Khaircddin  left  school  the  bey  made  '' 
him  steward  of  his  estates,  and  from  this  position  he  rose  to  be 
minister  of  finance.  When  the  prime  minister,  Mahmud  ben 
Ayad,  absconded  to  France  with  the  treasurc-chcst  of  the  beylic, 
Hamuda  despatched  Khaireddin  to  obtain  the  extradition  of  the 
fugitive.  The  mission  failed;  but  the  six  years  it  occupied  enabled 
Khaireddin  to  make  himself  widely  known  in  France,  to  become 
acquainted  with  French  political  ideas  and  administrative 
methods,  and,  on  his  return  to  Tunisia,  to  render  himself  more 
than  ever  useful  to  his  government.  Hamuda  died  while  Khair- 
eddin was  in  France,  but  he  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  three 
beys-^Ahrael  (1837),  Mohammed  (1855),  and  Sadok  (1859) — 
who  in  turn  followed  Hamuda,  and  to  his  influence  was  due  the 
sequence  of  liberal  measures  which  distinguished  their  successive 
reigns.  Khaireddin  also  secured  for  the  reigning  family  the  con- 
firmation from  the  sultan  of  Turkey  of  their  right  of  succession 
to  the  beylic.  But  although  Khaireddin's  protracted  residence 
in  France  had  imbued  him  with  liberal  ideas,  it  had  not  made  him 
a  French  partisan,  and  he  strenuously  opposed  the  French  scheme 
of  establishing  a  protectorate  over  Tunisia  upon  which  France 
embarked  in  the  early  'seventies.  This  rendered  him  obnoxious 
to  Sadok's  prime  minister — an  apostate  Jew  named  Musiapha 
ben  Ismael — who  succeeded  in  completely  undermining  the  bcy*s 
confidence  in  him.  His  position  thus  became  untenable  in 
Tunbia,  and  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Abdul  Hamid  he 
acquainted  the  sultan  with  hb  desire  to  enter  the  Turkish  service. 
In  1877  the  sultan  bade  him  come  to  ConsUntlnople,  and  on  his 
arrival  gave  him  a  seat  on  the  Reform  Commission  then  sitting 
atTophane.  Early  in  1879  the  sultan  appointed  him  grand  vizier, 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  prepared  a  scheme  of  constitutional 
government,  but  Abdul  Hamid  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  Thereupon  Khaireddin  resigned  office,  on  the  zSih  of 
July  1879.  More  than  once  the  sultan  offered  him  anew  the 
grand  vizierate,  but  Khaireddin  persistently  refused  it,  and  thus 
incurred  disfavour.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  January  1890^ 
practically  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house. 

KUAIRPUR.  or  Kbykpook,  a  native  sute  of  India,  in  the 
I  Sind  province  of  Bombay.     Area,  6050  sq.  m.;  pop.  (zooi)^ 
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i99«3TSf  ■bowiog  an  apptrent  incKtae  of  S5  %  In  the  decade; 
estimated  revenue,  £ijo,coo.  Likeolher  parts  of  Sind,  Khairpur 
consists  of  a  great  alluvial  pbin,  very  rich  and  fertile  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Indus  and  the  irrigation  canals,  the  remain- 
ing area  being  a  continuous  series  of  sand-hill  ridges  covered 
with  a  stunted  brushwood,  where  cultivation  is  altogether 
impossible.  A  small  ridge  of  limestone  hills  passes  through  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  being  a  continuation  of  a  ridge  known 
as  the  Char,  running  southwards  from  Rohri.  The  state  is 
watered  by  five  canals  drawn  off  from  the  Indus,  besides  the 
Eastern  Nara,  a  canal  which  follows  an  old  bed  of  the  Indus^ 
In  the  desert  tracts  are  pits  of  natron. 

I  KHAiapint  town  is  situated  on  a  canal  x$  m.  E.  of  the  Indus, 
with  a  railway  station,  20  m.  S.  of  Sukkur,  on  the  Kotri-Rohri 
branch  of  the  North-Western  railway,  which  here  crosses  a 
corner  of  the  state.  Pop.  (1901),  14,014.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  cloth,  carpets,  goldsmiths'  work  and  arms,  and  an 
export  trade  in  indigo,  grain  and  oilseeds. 

,  The  clilcf,  or  mir,  of  Kha^irpur  bebngi  tty  a  Batuch  family .  knfiwn 
lA  iht'  TalpLirp  which  rose  un  rlie  fad  of  thi.-  K^ilhora  flyiu^iy  ci  S'md. 
About  1^1  j^during  ihf  lAiubti?*  i«i  Katujl  incidtJijfAl  10  ihc  i"-i.ibSr^Jt- 
tncnt  of  the  iLinkr^i  dyiw^tVi  iht:  ntlrs  wvix  Jhli;  td  wichhulJ  the 
tribnttf  whkh  up  10  thiir  djlc  had  Uctn  lojnrwiijji  irrciiStjfjrlv  ji  lid 
to  rbc  mW"  of  Afi^haotsijn,  In  i  Ssj  the  itidividtiality  ol  llie  K"'  lir- 
pwr  iUtt  wa*  rcHco^nifcd  by  fhe  Ortti»h  Bawrumtni  In  a  irLity 
undcf  which  the  use  of  ihc  river  f «idua  ArA  iht  nad*  of  Siml  were 
secuatl.  \Vhi>n  the  dr^  Kabul  expi^ditSiiPFt  wni  decidcti  (>»»  \\n  mir 
of  Kluir|i>ur,  AM  MkirarJ<  curdlBlly  ^tipportcd  iIr"  Bnti^h  lioiuy; 
and  I  he  ftMiti,  wa»  ihjt,  s^hvr  the  kitilrs  ol  MjfcattC*  rind  Dib  a  I;  id 
put  th^  whoW  of  Slncl  :it  Lh«  diipo^l  oC  the  Briii^h  Kh»ir|iiur  ^^as 
the  only  «tatea1]oiK^  lo  retain  ita  mlitical  eifvtefirt:  mirlcr  (hi-  \.xo- 
leciion  of  ihc^rartiouot  jjower*    The  ehlef  mir,  F&ti  M^hamiiied 

alter  returning  from  a  pilgriiongc  lo  the  Shiite  shriii<c  uf  Kcrbela. 

KHAJRAHO.  av  village  of  Central  India,  In  the  state  of 
^Chhaiarpur,  famous  for  its  old  temples;  pop.  (1901),  1242.  It 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Jijhoti,  corresponding  with  modem  Bundelkhand.  The  temples 
consist  of  three  groups:  Saiva,  Vaishnav  and  Jain,  almost  all 
built  in  the  xoth  and  nth  centuries.  They  are  covered  outside 
and  inside  with  elaborate  sculptures,  and  also  bear  valuable 
inscriptions. 

.  KHAKI  (from  Urdu  khak,  dust),  originally  a  dust-coloured 
fabric,  of  the  character  of  canvas,  drill  or  holland,  used  by  the 
British  and  native  armies  in  India.  It  seems  to  have  been  first 
worn  by  the  Guides,  a  mixed  regiment  of  frontier  troops,  in  1848, 
and  to  have  spread  to  other  regiments  during  the  following  years. 
Some  at  any  rate  of  the  British  troops  had  uniforms  of  khaki 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny  (1857-58),  and  thereafter  drill  or 
holland  (generally  called  "  khaki "  whatever  its  colour)  became 
the  almost  universal  dress  of  Britbh  and  native  troops  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  During  the  South  African  War  of  1899-1902,  drill 
of  a  sandy  shade  of  brown  was  worn  by  all  troops  sent  out 
from  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies.  Khaki  drill,  however, 
proved  unsuitable  material  for  the  cold  weather  in  the  uplands 
of  South  Africa,  and  after  a  time  the  troops  were  supplied  with 
dust-coloured  serge  uniforms.  Since  1900  all  drab  and  green- 
grey  uniforms  have  been,  imoffidally  at  any  rate,  designated 

khaki.  

I  KHALIFA,  THE.  ABOtaiAB  et  Taazsea  (Seyyid  Abdullah 
ibn  Seyyid  Mahommed)  (1846-1899),  successor  of  the'  mahdi 
Mahommed  Ahmed,  born  in  1846  in  the  south-western  portion 
of  Darfur,  was  a  member  of  the  Taaisha  section  of  the  Baggara 
or  cattle-owning  Arabs.  His  father,  Mahommed  et  Taki,  had 
determined  to  emigrate  to  Mecca  with  his  family;  but  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  long  prevented  him,  and  he  died 
in  Africa  after  advbing  his  eldest  son,  Abdullah,  to  take  refuge 
with  some  religious  sheikh  on  the  Nile,  and  to  proceed  to  Mecca 
on  a  favourable  opportnnity.  Abdullah,  who  had  already  had 
much  connexion  with  slave-hunters,  and  had  fought  against  the 
Egyptian  conquest  of  Darfur,  departed  for  the  Nile  valley  with 
this  purpose;  hearing  on  the  way  of  the  disputes  of  Mahommed 
Ahmed,  who  had  not  yet  claimed  a  sacred  character,  with  the 
Egyptian  officials,  he  went  to  him  in  spite  of  great  difficulties. 
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and,  according  to  hts  own  statement,  at^nce  feeognieed  {■  Ub 
the  mahdi  ("  guide  ")  divinely  appointed  to  regenerate  Islam  in 
the  latter  days.  His  advice  to  Mahommed  to  stir  up  revolt  in 
Darfur  and  Kordofan  being  justified  by  the  result,  be  bccaaie 
his  most  trusted  counsellor,  and  was  soon  declared  prindpai 
khalifa  or  vicegerent  of  the  mahdi,  all  of  whose  acts  were  Co 
be  regarded  as  the  mahdi's  own.  The  mahdi  on  his  deathbed 
(1885)  solemnly  named  him  his  successor;  and  for  thirteen  yean 
Abdullah  ruled  over  what  had  been  the  Eg>'ptian  Sudaa. 
Khartum  was  deserted  by  his  orders,  and  Omdurman,  at  first 
intended  as  a  temporary  camp,  was  made  his  capital.  At  length 
the  progress  of  Sir  Herbert  (afterwards  Lord)  Kitchener's 
expedition  compelled  him  to  give  battle  to  the  Angk>-Eg3rpiiaa 
forces  near  Omdurman,  where  on  the  2nd  of  September  1 89S  hit 
army,  fighting  with  desperate  courage,  was  almost  annihilated. 
The  khalifa,  who  had  not  left  Omdurman  since  the  death  ol 
the  mahdi,  fled  to  Kordofan  with  the  remnant  of  Lis  bo«u  Ob 
the  25th  of  November  1S99  he  gave  battle  to  a  force  under 
Colonel  (aftenA-ards  General  Sir)  F.  R.  Wingate,  and  was 
slain  at  Om  Debrcikat.  He  met  death  with  great  fortitude, 
refusing  to  fly,  and  his  prindpai  amirs  voluntarily  perished  -Kkh 
him. 

The  khalifa  was  a  man  of  iron  will  and  great  energy,  and 
possessed  some  military  skill.  By  nature  tyrannical,  he  was 
impatient  of  all  opposition  and  appeared  to  delight  in  cruelty. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  he  had  to  meet  the  secret 
or  open  hostiUty  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Nile  valley  and  that  his 
authority  was  dependent  on  his  ability  to  overawe  his  opponents. 
He  maintained  in  public  the  divine  character  of  the  powrer  be 
inherited  from  the  mahdi  and  inspired  his  followers  to  perform 
prodigies  of  valour.  Although  he  treated  many  of  his  Europeao 
captives  with  terrible  severity  he  never  had  any  of  them  executed. 
It  is  said  that  their  presence  in  Omdurman  ministered  to  his 
vanity — one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  his  character.  la 
private  life  he  showed  much  affedtion  for  his  family. 

Personal  sketches  of  the  Jchalifa  are  given  in  Sbtin  Pasha's  Ffrr 
aiuf  Sword  in  the  Sudan  (London,  1896),  and  in  Father  Ohrwaldcr's 
Tm  Years  in  the  Makdi's  Camp  (London,  189a).  See  also  Sir  F.  R. 
Wingate's  Mahdiism  and  Ikt  Egypiian  Sudan  (London,  1891). 

KHAUL  IBN  A9MAD  IAbO  "ABOtraKA^MAN  tTL-KBAilL  m 
A^UAD  IBN  'AiiR  IBN  TauXm]  (718-791),  Arabian  philologist,  «-as 
a  native  of  Oman.  He  was  distinguished  for  having  written  the 
first  Arabic  dictionary  and  for  having  first  classified  the  Arabic 
metres  and  laid  down  their  rules.  He  was  ako  a  poet,  aiKi  ii\-ed 
the  ascetic  life  of  a  poor  student.  His  grammatical  work  was 
carried  on  by  his  pupil  SibawaihI.  The  dictionary  known  as  the 
Kitdlhnl'Ain  is  ascribed,  at  least  in  its  inception,  to  KhalH.  It 
was  probably  finished  by  one  of  his  pupils  and  was  not  known  in 
Bagdad  until  862.  The  words  were  not  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  but  according  to  physiok>gical  prindples,  beginning  w^iih 
^Ain  and  ending  with  Ya.  The  work  seems  to  have  been  ia 
existence  as  late  as  the  14th  century,  but  is  now  only  known 
from  extracts  in  manuscript. 

Various  grammatical  works  are  ascribed  to  KhaKI,  but  tbdr 
authenticity  seems  doubtful;  cf.  C.  Brockelmann.  CcKk.  der 
oroinHken  Idkratur,  1 100  (Weiaar»  1898).  <C.  W.  T.) 

KHAHOAON,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  Buldana  district  of 
Berar,  340  m.  N.E.  of  Bombay.  P<^.  (1901),  18,341.  It  is  aa 
important  centre  of  the  cotton  trade.  The  cotton  market,  the 
second  in  the  province,  was  established  about  1820.  Khamgaoo 
was  connected  in  1.870  with  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway 
by  a  short  branch  line. 

KHAMSEH,  a  small  but  important  province  of  Persia,  between 
Kazvin  and  Tabriz.  It  consisted  formerly  of  five  districts, 
whence  its  name  Khamseh,  "  the  five,"  but  is  now  subdivided 
into  seventeen  districts.  The  language  of  the  inhabitants  is 
Turkish.  The  province  pa3rs  a  revenue  of  about  £20/300  per 
annum,  and  its  capita]  is  Zenjin. 

KHAMSIN  (Arabic  for  "  fifty  ").  a  hot  oppressive  wind  arising 
in  the  Sahara.  It  blows  in  Egypt  at  intervals  for  about  fifty 
days  during  March,  April  and  May,  and  fills  the  air  with  fl\nd. 
In  Gtiinea  the  wind  from  the  Sahara  is  known  as  harmattan  (f .».). 
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,  KHAMTIS*  a  tribe  of  Uie  notth  ei9t  Irontier  oC  lodis, 
dii^Uing  in  the  hills  bordering  tbe  LakJhimpur  district  of  Assam. 
They  are  of  Shan  origin,  and  appear  to  have  settled  in  their 
present  abode  in  the  middle  of  the  tSth  century.  In  1839  they 
raided  the  British  outpost  of  Sadiya,  but  they  have  since  given 
no  trouble.  ,Thdr  headquaners  are  in  a  valley  200  nu  from 
Sadiya,  which  can  be  reached  only  over  high  passes  and  through 
dense  jungle.  In  1901  the  number  of  speakers  of  Kh4mti  was 
returned  as  only  X40O»  mostly  in  Burma. 

KHAN  (from  the  Turkl,  hence  Persian  and  Arabic  Kh4n),  a 
title  of  respect  in  Mahommedan  countries.  It  is  a  contracted 
form  of  khiqin  (khakan),  a  wocd  equivalent  to  sovereign  or 
emperor,  used  among,  the  Mongol  and  Turkl-nomad  hordes. 
The  title  khan  was  assumed  by  Jenghis  when  he  became  supreme 
niler  of  the  Mongob;  his  successors  became  known  in  Europe 
as  the  Great  Khans  (sometimes  as  the  Chams,  &c.)  of  Tatary  or 
Cathay.  Khan  is  still  applied  to  semi-independent  rulers,  such 
as  the  khans  of  Russian  Turkestan,  or  the  khan  of  Kalat  in 
Baluchistan,  and  is  also  used  immediately  after  the  name  of 
rulers  such  as  the  sultan  of  Turkey;  the  meaning  of  the  term  has 
also  extended  downwards,  until  in  Persia  and  Afghanistan  it  has 
become  an  affix  to  the  name  of  any  Mahommedan  gentleman, 
like  Esquire,  and  in  India  it  has  become  a  part  of  many  Mahom- 
medan names,  especially  when  Pathan  descent  is  claimed. 
The  title  of  Khan  Bahadur  is  conferred  by  the  British  govem- 
nwnt  on  Mahommedans  and  also  on  Par«s. 

KHANDESH.  BAST  and  WEST,  two  districts  of  British 
India,  in  the  central  division  of  Bombay.  They  were  formed 
in  xgo6  by  the  division  of  the  old  single  district  of  Khandesh. 
Their  areas  are  respectively  4544  sq.  m.  and  5497  sq.  m.,  and 
the  population  on  these  areas  in  1901- was  9571728  and  469,654* 
The  headquarters  of  East  Khandesh  are  at  Jalgaon,  and  those 
of  West  Khandesh  at  Dhulia. 

The  principal  natural  feature  is  the  Tapti  river,  which  flows 
through  both  districts  from  east  to  west  and  divides  each  into  two 
unequal  parts.  Of  these  the  larger  lie  towards  the  south,  and 
an;  drained  by  the  rivers  Gima,  Bori  and  Paajhra.  Northwards 
beyond  the  alluvial  plain,  which  contains  some  of  the  richest 
tracts  in  Khandesh,  the  land  rises  towards  the  Satpura  hills. 
In  the  centre  and  east  the  country  is  level,  save  for  some  low 
langes  of  barren  hills,  and  has  in  general  an  arid,  unfertile 
appearance.  Towards  the  north  and  west,  the  plain  rises  into  a 
difficult  and  rugged  countiy,  thickly  wooded,  and  inhabited  by 
wild  tribes  of  Bhils,  who  chiefly  support  themselves  on  the  fruits 
of  the  forests  and  by  wood-cutting.  The  drainage  of  the  district 
centres  in  the  Tapti,  which  receives  thirteen  principal  tributaries 
in  its  course  through  Khendesh.  None  of  the  rivers  is  navigable, 
and  the  Tapti  flows  in  too  deep  a  Jl>ed  to.be  useful  for  irrigation. 
The  distria  00  the  whole,  however,  is  fairly  well  supplied  with 
surface  water.  Khandesh  is  not  rich  in  miperala.  A  large  area 
is  under  foresit;  but  the  jungles  haye  been  denuded  of  most  of 
their  valuable  timber.  Wild  beasts  are  numerous.  In  1901  the 
population-  of  the  old  single  district  was  1,427,382,,  showing  an 
increase  of  less  than  1%  in  the  decade.  Of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  the  Bhils  are  the  most  important.  They  number  167,000, 
.and  formeriy  were  a  wild  and  lawless  robber  tribe.  Since  the 
inuoduction  of  British  rule,  the  eflorts  made  by  kindly  treatment, 
and  by  the  offer  of  suitable  employment,  to  win  the  Bhils  from 
their  disorderly  Kfe  have  been  most  successful.  Many  of  them 
arc  now  employed  in  police  duties  and  as  village  watchmen.  The 
prhicipal  crops  ore  millets,  cotton,  pulse,  wheat  and  oilseeds. 
There  are  many  factories  for  ginning  and  pressing  cotton,  and  a 
ootton^mill  at  Jalgaon.  The  eastern  district  is  traversed  by 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway,  which  branches  at  Bhusawal 
(an  important  centre  of  trade)  towards  Jubbolpore  and  Nagpor. 
Both  districu  are  crossed  by  the  Tapti  Valley  line  from  Surat. 
Khandesh  suffered  aomewlat  from  famine  in  1896-1897,  and 
more  severely  fan  i899-»9oa 

KHANDWA*  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Niroar  district  of 
the  Central  Provinces,  of  which  it  is  the  headquarters,  353  m. 
M.E.  of  Bombay  by  rail.  Pop.  (iooi),  19.401.  Khandwa  is  an 
ancient  town,  with  Jain  and  other  lemplrg     Aa  a  ctntre  of 


trade,  it  has  supoicded,  the  old  capital  of  Burhanpur.  It  if  an 
important  railway  junction,  where  the  Malwa  line  from  Indore 
meets  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula.  There  are 
factories  for  ginning  and  pressing  cotton,  and  raw  cotton  is 
exported. 

KHANSA  (Tumftdir  bint  *Am.r,  known  as  al-Kliansft)  (d.' 
c.  645),  Arabian  poetess  of  the  tribe  Sulaim,  a  branch  of  Qais, 
was  bom  in  the  later  years  of  the  6th  century  and  brought  up  in 
such  wealth  and  luxury  as  the  desert  could  give.  Refusing  the 
offer  of  Duraid  ibn  u9-$imma,  a  poet  and  prince,  she  married 
M  irdAs  and  had  by  him  three  sobs.  Afterwards  she  married  again. 
Before  the  time  of  Iskun  she  k>st  her  brothers  §akhr  and  Moawiya 
in  battle.  Her  elegies  written  on  these  brothers  and  on  her 
lather  made  her  the  most  famous  poetess  of  her  time.  At  the 
fair  of  'UkAsNAbigha  Dhubyftni  is  said  to  have  placed  A'sha  first 
among  the  poets  then  present  and  Khans&  second  above  Hass2n 
ibn  ThAbiL  Khansfl.  with  her  tribe  accepted  Islam  somewhat 
late,  but  persisted  in  wearing  the  heathen  sign  of  mourning, 
against  the  precepts  of  Islam.  Her  four  sons  fought  in  the  armies 
of  Islam  and  were  slain  in  the  battle  of  Kadislya.  Omar  wrote 
her  a  letter  congratulating  her  on  their  heroic  end  and  assigned 
her  a  pension.  She  died  in  her  tent  c  645.  Her  daughter 
'Amra  also  wrote  poetry.  Opinion  was  divided  among  later 
critics  as  to  whether  Khansft  or  Laila  (see  AaABic  LxTEKATuaE: 
%Po€iry)  was  the  greater. 

Her  diwan  has  been  edited  by  L.  Cheikho  (Beirut,  1895)  and  trana* 
lated  into  French  by  De  Coppier  (Beirut.  1889).  Cf.  T.  N6ldcke*s 
Beiirdge  tur  Kenniniss  der  Poesic  der  alien  Araber  (Hanover, 
1864).  Stories  of  her  life  axe  contained  in  the  KiuA  vl-Athdni, 
xifi.  136-147.  (G.W.T.) 

KHAR,  a  small  but  very  fertUe  province  of  Persia,  known 
by  the  ancients  as  Choara  and  Choarene;  pop.  about  io,ooa 
The  governor  of  the  province  resides  at  Kishlak  Khar,  a  large 
village  situated  62  m.  S.E.  of  Teheran,  or  at  Aradftn,  a  village 
xo  m.  farther  E.  The  province  has  an  abundant  water-supply 
from  the  Hableh>rQd,  and  produces  great  quantities  of  wheat* 
barley  and  rice.  Of  the  £6000  which  it  pays  to  the  state,  more 
than  £4000  is  paid  in  kind— wheat,  barley,  straw  and  rice. 

KHAKAGHODA,  a  village  of  British  India,  in  the  Ahmedabad 
district  of  Bombay,  situated  on  the  Little  Runn  of  Cutch,  and 
the  terminus  of  a  branch  railway;  pop.  (1901),  axo8.  Here  is 
the  government  factory  of  salt,,  known  as  Baragrasalt,  producing 
nearly  >,ooo,ooo  cwt.  a  year,  most  of  which  is  exported  to 
other  provinces  in  Central  and  Northern  India. 

.KHAHOA  (Wah  sl-Kharoa,  the  outer  oasis),  the  Urgcst 
of  the  Egyptian  oases»  and  hence  frequently  called  the  Great 
Oasis.  It  lies  in  the  Libyan  desert  between  34*  and  26**  N.  and 
30^  and  31**  E.,  the  chief  town,  also  called  Kharga,  being  435  in- 
by  rail  S.  by  .W.  of  Caira  It  is  reached  by  a  narrow-gauge  line 
(opened  in  1908)  from  Kharga  junction,  a  atation  on  the  Nile 
valley  line  near  Farshut.  The  oasis  consists  of  a  depression  in 
the  desert  some  laoo  sq.  m.  in  extent,  and  is  about  100  m.  long 
N.  to  S.  and  from  12  to  50  broad  E.  to  W.  Formerly,  and  into 
historic  times,  a  lake  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  depres- 
sion, and  the  thick  deposits  of  clay  and  sand  then  laid  down  now 
form  the  bulk  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  the  oasis.  It  includes, 
however,  a  good  deal  of  desert  land.  The  inhabitants  numbered 
(1907  census)  8348.  They  are  of  Berber  stock.  Administra- 
tively the  oasis  forms  part  of  the  mudlria  of  Assiut.  It  is 
practically  rainless,  and  there  is  not  now  a  single  natural  flowing 
spring.  There  are,  however,  numerous  wells,  water  being  ob- 
tained freely  from  the  porous  sandstone  which  underlies  a  great 
part  of  the  Libyan  desert.  Some  very  andent  well*  are  400  It. 
deep.  In  water-bearing  sandstones  near  the  surface  there  are 
underground  aqueducts  dating  from  Roman  times.  The  oasis 
contains  many  groves  of  date  palms,  there  being  over  60,000 
adult  trees  in  1907.  The  dom  palm,  tamarisk,  acacia  and  wild 
senna  are  also  found.  Rice,  barley  and  wheat  art  the  chief 
cereals  cultivated,  and  lucerne  for  fodder.  Besides  agriculture 
the  only  industry  is  basket  and  mat  raaking-'fiom  palm  kavca 
and  fibre.    Since  1906  extensive  boring  and  Jaad  fedamatioB 


works  have  been  undertaken  in  the  oasis. 
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KHARKOV— KHARPUT 


The  name  of  the  oasis  appears  in  hieroglyphics  as  Kenem^  and 
that  of  its  capital  as  Htbt  (the  plough).  In  Pfaaraonic  times  it 
supported  a  targe  population,  but  the  numerous  ruins  are  mostly 
of  Uier  date.  The  principal  ruin,  a  umple  of  Ammon,  built 
under  Darius,  is  of  sandstone.  142  ft.  long  by  63  ft.  broad  and 
30  ft.  in  height.  South-east,  is  another  temple,  a  square  stone 
btiilding  with  the  name  of  Antoninus  Pius  over  one  of  the  en- 
trances. On  the  eastern  escarpment  of  the  oasis  on  the  way  to 
Girga  are  the  remains  of  a  large  Roman  fort  with  twelve  bastions. 
On  the  road  to  Assiut  is  a  fine  Roman  columbarium  or  dove-cote. 
Next  to  the  great  temple  the  most  interesting  ruin  in  the  oasis  is, 
however,  the  necropolb,  a  burial-place  of  the  early  Christians, 
placed  on  a  hill  3  m.  N.  of  the  town  of  Kharga.  There  are  some 
two  hundred  rectangular  tomb  buildings  in  tmbumt  brick  with 
ornamented  fronts.  In  most  of  the  tombs  is  a  chamber  in  which 
the  mummy  was  placed,  the  Egyptian  Christians  at  first  con- 
tinuing this  method  of  preserving  the  bodies  of  their  dead.  In 
ieveral  of  the  tombs  and  In  the  chapel  of  the  cemetery  is  painted 
the  Egyptian  sign  of  life,  which  was  confounded  with  the  Chris- 
tian cross.  The  chapel  is  basilican;  in  it  and  in  another  building 
in  the  necropolis  are  crude  frescoes  of  biblical  subjects. 

Kharga  town  (pop.  1907  census,  5362)  is  picturesquely  situated 
amid  palm  groves.  TIte  houses  are  of  sun-dncd  bricks,  the  streets 
narrow  and  winding  and  for  the  most  part  roofed  over,  the  roofs 
carrying  upper  storeys.  Some  of  the  streets  are  cut  through  the 
solid  rock.  South  of  the  town  are  the  villages  of  Genna,  Guehda 
(with  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ammon,  Mut  and  Khonsu).  Bulak 
(pop.  1012),  Dakakin,  Bcris  (pop.  1564),  Dush  (with  remains  of 
a  fine  temple  bearing  the  names  of  Domitian  and  Hadrian),  &c. 

Kharga  is  usually  identified  with  the  city  of  Oasis  mentioned 
by  Herodot.ns  as  being  seven  days'  journey  from  Thebes  and 
called  in  Greek  the  Island  of  the  Blessed.  The  oasis  was  tra- 
versed by  the  army  of  Cambyses  when  on  its  way  to  the  oasis  of 
AmmOn  (Siwa),  the  army  perishing  in  the  destn  before  reaching 
its  destination.  During  the  Roman  period,  as  it  had  also  been 
In  Pharaonic  times.  Kharga  was  used  as  a  place  of  banishment, 
the  most  notable  exile  being  Nestorius,  sent  thither  after  his 
condemnation  by  the  council  of  Ephesus.  Later  It  became  a 
hahing  pbce  tot  the  caravans  of  skives  brought  from  Darfur  to 
Egypt 

About  100  m.  W.  of  Kharga  Is  the  oasis  of  Dakhhi.  the  hiner 
or  receding  ouis.  so  named  in  contrast  to  Kharga  as  being  farther 
from  the  Nile.  Dakhia  has  a  population  (1007)  of  i8,368w  Its 
chief  town.  El  Kasr.  has  3602  mhabiums.  The  principal  ruin,  of 
Roman  origin  and  now  called  Deir  el  Hagar  (the  stone  convent), 
is  of  considerable  siie.  The  Theban  triad  were  the  chief  deities 
worshipped  here.  Some  120  m.  N.W.  of  Dakhta  Is  the  oasis  of 
Farafra,  population  about  1000,  said  to  be  the  first  of  the  oases 
conquered  by  the  Moslems  from  the  Chrtstiant.  It  is  noted  for 
the  fine  quality  of  its  olives.  The  Bahana.  or  Little  Oasis 
<pop.  about  6000).  lies  80  m.  N.N.E.  of  Farafra.  Many  of  its 
Inhabitants,  who  are  of  Berber  race,  are  Senussites.  Baharia  Is 
about  250  m.  E.S.E.  of  the  oasis  of  Siwa  (sec  Ecypt:  The  Oases; 
and  SrwA). 

See  H.  Bnigsch,  Reisf  nach  dcm  grossen  Oase  el-Khargch  in  der 
tibyuken  WniU  (Uipzig.  1878),  H-  J-  L.  Bcadnell.  An  Egyptian 
Oasis  (London.  1909);  Murray's  Handbook  for  Egypl,  iiih  cd. 
(London,  (907);  Ceoioiteat  and  Tepographtcal  Report  on  Kharga 
Oasu  (1809)1  ^"  Farojro  Oasis  (1899).  on  DakhJa  Oasis  (1900).  on 
Baharia  Oasu  (1903).  all  issued  by  the  Public  Works  Department, 
Cairo.  (FUlC.) 

KHARKOV,  a  government  of  Little  Russia,  surrounded  by 
those  of  Kursk,  Poltava,  Ekaterinoslav,  territory  of  the  Don 
Cossacks,  and  Voronezh,  and  belonging  partly  to  the  basin  of 
4he  Don  and  partly  to  that  of  the  Dnieper.  The  area  is  2i/>3S 
sq.  m.  In  general  the  government  is  a  table-lanH,  tvi-.n  an  eleva- 
tion of  300  to  450  It.,  traversed  Jiy  drtp-cui  river  valleys.  The 
soil  is  lor  the  most  part  of  high  ferhUty,  about  57%  of  the  surface 
being  arable  land  and  a4%  natural  pasture;  and  though  the 
winter  is  rather  sevese,  the  summer  beat  is  sufikienl  for  the 
ripening  ot  grapes  and  melons  m  the  open  air.  The  bulk  of 
the  populaUon  is  engaged  in  agrioiUural  pursuits  and  the 


breeding  of  sheep,  cattle  and  horses,  though  various  mamifactiir- 
ing  industries  have  devek^>ed  rapidly,  more  especially  since  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century.  Horses  are  bred  for  the  amy,  2ad 
the  yield  of  wool  is  of  spedal  imporunce.  The  ordinary  ccteals» 
maise,  buckwheat,  millet,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  poppies,  potatoes 
and  beetroot  are  all  grown,  and  bee-keeping  and  silkworm-rearix^ 
are  of  considerable  importance.  Sixty-three  per  cent,  of  the  land 
is  owned  by  the  peasants,  35%  by  the  nobility.  6%  by  ownen 
of  other  classes,  and  6%  by  the  crown  and  public  inatituikms. 
Beetroot  sugar  faaories,  cotton-mills,  distilleries,  flour-oiiUs, 
tobacco  faaories,  brickworks,  breweries,  woollen  factories,  iroo- 
works,  pottery-kilns  and  tanneries  are  the  leading  industrial 
establishments.  Gardening  is  aaively  prosecuted.  Salt  ii 
extracted  at  Slavyansk.  The  nuiss  of  the  people  are  Littk 
Russians,  but  there  are  also  Great  Russians,  Kalmucks,  Germans, 
Jews  and  Gypsies.  In  1867  the  total  population  was  f  .681  ^S6, 
and  in  1897  2>S^7i^77i  of  whom  1,342,892  were  women  and 
367,602  lived  in  towns.  The  estimated  population  in  1906  »-ai 
3,983,900.  The  government  is  divided  into  eleven  districts. 
The  chief  town  is  Kharkov  iq.f.).  The  other  district  towns, 
with  their  populations  in  1897,  are  Akhtyrka  (25,965  in  1900), 
Bogodukhov  (11,928),  Iryam  (12,959),  Kupyansk  (7256), 
Lebedin  (16,684),  Starobyelsk  (13,128),  Sumy  (28,519  in  1900), 
Vaiki  (8842),  Volchansk  (11,322),  and  Zmiyev  (4653). 

KHARKOV,  a  town  of  southern  Russia,  capital  of  the  above 
government,  in  56°  3/  N.  and  25*  5*  E.,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Donets,  r52  m.  by  rail  S.S.E.  of  Kuisk.  Oak  forests  bound  it 
on  two  sides.  Pop.  (1867),  59,968;  (1900),  197,405.  Kharkov  b 
an  archiepiscopal  see  of  the  (>rthodox  Greek  Church,  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  X.  army  corps.  The  four  annual  fairs  arc 
among  the  busiest  In  Russia,  moi«  especially  the  Krcshcben- 
skaya  or  Epiphany  fair,  whidi  b  opened  on  the  61  h  (19th)  of 
January,  and  the  Pokrovsky  fair  in  the  autumn.  The  turnover 
at  the  former  Is  estimated  At  £3,000,000  to  £4,000,000.  Thou- 
sands of  horses  are  bought  and  sold.  At  the  Trinity  (Troitsa) 
fair  in  June  an  extensive  business  (£800,000)  b  done  in  wooL  A 
great  variety  of  manufactured  goods  are  produced  in  the  town — 
linen,  felt,  beetroot  sugar,  tobacco,  brandy,  soap,  candlca.  cast- 
iron.  Kharkov  b  an  edacational  centre  for  the  higher  and 
middle  classes.  Besides  a  flourishing  university,  instituted  ia 
1805,  and  attended  by  from  x6oo  to  1700  students,  it  possesses  a 
technological  institute  (400  students),  a  railway  engineering 
school,  an  observatory,  a  veterinary  college,  a  botanical  garden, 
a  theological  seminary,  and  a  commercial  school.  The  univer- 
sity building  was  formerly  a  royal  palace.  The  library  contains 
170,000  volumes;  and  the  soological  collections  are  especially 
rich  in  the  birds  and  fishes  of  southern  Russia.  Public  gardcM 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  military  works;  and  the  govern- 
ment has  a  model  farm  in  the  neighbourhood.  Of  the  Orthodox 
churches  one  has  the  rank  of  cathedral  (1781).  Antong  the 
public  institutions  are  a  people's  palace  (1903)  and  an  industrial 
museum. 

The  foundation  of  Kharkov  U  assigned  to  1650.  but  there  is 
archaeological  evidence  of  a  much  earlier  occupation  of  the  distnrt* 
if  not  of  the  site.  The  Cossacks  of  Kharkov  remained  faithful  to  the 
tsar  durine  the  rebellions  of  the  latter  part  of  the  I7ih  century; 
in  return  tney  received  numerous  privileges,  and  continued  to  be  a 
strong  advance-guard  of  the  Russian  power,  till  the  final  sub)ugat«oa 
of  all  the  southern  region.  With  other  military  settlements  Kharkov 
was  placed  on  a  new  footing  in  1 761; ,  and  at  the  same  time  it  became 
the  administrative  centre  m  the  Ukraine. 

KHARPUT,  the  most  important  town  in  the  Kharpat  (or 
Mamuret  el-Azia)  vilayet  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  at  an  altitude  o( 
4350  ft.,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Murad  Su  or  Eastern  Euphrates, 
and  almost  as  near  the  source  of  the  Tigris,  on  the  Samson^ 
Sivas-Diarbekr  road.  Pop.  about  20,000.  The  town  b  built  on 
a  mil  terrace  aoout  1000  it.  above  :i  well-watered  plain  of  cxocp- 
lional  fertility  which  lies  to  the  south  and  suppwrla  a  large  popu- 
lation. Kharput  probably  stands  on  or  near  the  site  of  CoftaSkio-^ 
certa  in  Sophene.  reached  by  Corbulo  in  a.d.  65.  The  early 
Moslem  geographers  knew  it  as  Hisn  Ziyad,  but  the  Armenian 
name  was  Khartabirt  or  Kharbirt,  whence  Kharput  Cedrenixs 
(nth  century)  writes  Xo/nrorc.    There  is  a  stor>'  that  in  iiaa 
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Joscdin  (Jocdyn)  of  Cetutenay,  aod  Bakhrin  11.,  king  of  Jeru- 
tftkm^  both  priaonets  of  the  Anir  Balak  in  its  castle,  were  mur- 
dered by  being  cast  from  its  cliffs  after  aa  attempted  rescue. 
The  story  is  told  by  William  of  Tyre,  who  calls  the  place  Quart 
Piert  or  Pierre,  but  it  is  a  mere  romance.  Kharput  is  an  impor« 
tant  sution  of  the  American  missionauies,  who  have  built  a 
college,  a  theological  seminary,  and  boys'  and  girls'  schools. 
In  November  1895  Kurds  looied  and  burned  the  Armenian 
villages  on  the  plain;  and  in  the  same  month  Kharput  was  at- 
tacked  and  the  American  schools  were  burned  down.  A  large 
number  of  the  Gregorian  and  Protestant  Armenian  clergy  and 
people  were  massacred,  and  churches,  monasteries  and  houses 
were  k>oted.  The  vilayet  Kharput  was  founded  in  x888,  being 
the  result  of  a  provincial  rearrangement,  designed  to  ensure 
better  control  over  the  disturbed  districts  of  Kurdistan.  It  has 
much  mineral  wealth,  a  healthy  dimate  and  a  fertile  soO.  The 
seat  of  government  is  Mezere,  on  the  plain  3  m.  S.  of  Kharput. 

(D.  G.  H.) 

KHARSAWAN,  a  feudatory  state  of  India,  within  the  Chota 
Nagpur  division  of  Bengal;  area  153  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  36,540; 
estimated  revenue  £2600.  Since  the  opening  of  the  main  line 
of  the  Bengal-Nagpur  railway  throug|i  the  state  trade  has  been 
stimulated,  and  it  is  believed  that  both  iron  and  copper  can  be 
worked  profitably. 

KHARTUM,  the  capital  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Blue  Nile  immediately  above  its  junction  with 
the  White  Nile  in  15'  36'  N.,  32^  32'  E.,  and  1252  ft.  above  the 
sea.  It  is  432  ra.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Port  Sudan,  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  134s  m.  S.  of  Cairo  by  rail  and  steamer.  Pop.  (1907)  with 
suburbs,  but  excluding  Omdurman,  69,349* 

The  city,  laid  out  on  a  plan  drawn  up  by  Lord  Kitchener  in 
1898,  has  a  picturesque  aspect  with  its  numerous  handsome 
stone  and  brick  buildings  surrounded  by  gardens  and  its  groves 
of  palms  and  other  trees.  The  river  esplanade,  2  m.  long,  con- 
tains the  chief  buildings.  Parallel  with  it  is  Khedive  Avenue, 
of  equal  length.  The  rest  of  the  city  Is  in  squares,  the  Streets 
forming  the  design  of  the  union  jack.  In  the  centre  of  the 
esplanade  is  the  governor-general's  palace,  occupying  the  site 
of  the  palace  destroyed  by  the  Mahdisu  In  1885.  It  is  a  three- 
storeyed  building  with  arcaded  verandas  and  a  fine  staircase 
leading  to  a  loggia  on  the  first  floor.  Here  a  tablet  indicates 
the  spot  in  the  old  palace  where  General  Gordon  felL  In  the 
gardens,  which  cover  six  acres,  is  a  colossal  stone  "  Iamb " 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  Soba,  an  andcnt  Christian  city  on  the 
Blue  Nile.  The  "  lamb  "  is  in  reality  a  ram  of  Ammon,  and 
has  an  inscription  in  Ethiopian  hieroglyphs.  In  front  of  the 
southern  facade,  which  looks  on  to  Khedive  Avenue,  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  General  Gordon  seated  on  a  camel,  a  copy  of  the 
statue  by  Onslow  Ford  at  Chatham,  England.  Government 
offices  and  private  villas  are  on  either  side  of  the  palace^  and 
beyond,  on  the  east,  are  the  Sudan  Club,  the  miUUry  hospital,- 
and  the  Gordon  Memorial  College.  The  college,  the  chief 
educational  centre  in  the  Sudan,  is  a  large,  many-windowed 
building  with  accommodation  for  several  hundred  scholars 
and  research  laboratories  and  an  economic  museum.  At  the 
western  end  of  the  esplanade  are  the  zoological  gardens,  the 
chief  hotel,  the  Coptic  church  and  the  Mudlria  House 
(residence  el  the  governor  of  Khartum).  Running  south  from 
Khedive  Avenue  at  the  spot  where  the  Gordon  statue  stands,  is 
Victoria  Avenue,  leading  to  Abbas  Square,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  great  mosque  with  two  minarets.  On  the  north- 
east side  of  the  square  are  the  public  markets.  The  Anglican 
church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  the  principal  banks  and  business 
houses,  are  in  Khedive  Avenue.  There  are  Maronite  and  Greek 
churches,  an  Austrian  Roman  Catholic  mission,  a  large  and 
well-equipped  dvil  hospital  and  a  museum  for  Sudaa  archaeo- 
logy. Outside  the  city  are  a  number  of  model  villages  (each 
of  the  principal  tribes  of  the  Sudan  having  its  own  scltleracnf) 
in  which  the  dwellings  arc  built  after  the  tribal  fashion.  Adja- 
cent are  the  parade  ground  and  racecourse  and  the  golf-links. 
A  line  of  fortifications  extends  south  of  the  city  from  the  Blue  to 
the  White  Nile.    The  buildings  are  used  as  barracks.    Barracks 


for  British  troops  occupy  the  end  of  the  line  facing  the  Blue 
Nile. 

On  the  right  (northern)  bank  of  the  Blue  Nile  is  the  suburb  of 
Khartum  North,  formerly  called  Halfaya,*  where  is  the  principal 
railway  sUtion.  It  is  joined  to  the  city  by  a  bridge  (completed 
1910)  containing  a  roadway  and  the  railway,  Khartum  itself 
being  served  by  steam  trams  and  rickshaws.  The  steamers  for 
the  White  and  the  Blue  Nile  start  from  the  quay  along  the 
esplanade.  West  of  the  zoological  gardens  is  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  Niles  and  here  is  a  ferry  across 
to  Omdurman  (q.v.)  on  the  west  bank  of  the  White  Nile  a  mile 
or  two  below  Khartum.  In  the  river  immediately  below 
Ichartum  is  TutI  Ishmd,  on  which  is  an  old  fort  and  an  Arab 
village. 

From  its  geographical  position  Khartum  is  admirably  adapted 
as  a  commercial  and  poGtical  centre.  It  is  the  great  entrep6t 
for  the  trade  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  By  the  Nile  water- 
ways there  is  easy  transport  from  the  southern  and  western 
equatorial  provinces  and  from  Sennar  and  other  eastern  dis- 
tricts. Through  Omdurman  come  the  exports  of  Kordofan 
and  Darfur,  while  by  the  Red  Sea  railway  there  is  ready  access 
to  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  only  important  manufacture 
is  the  making  of  bricks. 

The  population  is  heterogeneous.  Hie  official  class  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  British  and  Egyptians;  the  traders  are  mostly 
Greeks,  Syrians  and  Copts,  while  nearly  all  the  tribes  of  the  Sudan 
are  represented  in  the  negro  and  Arab  inhabitants. . 

At  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  the  Sudan  by  the  Egyptians  a 
small  fishing  village  existed  on  the  site  of  the  present  city.  In  182a 
the  Egyptians  established  a  permanent  camp  here  and  out  of  this 
grew  the  city,  which  in  1830  was  chosen  as  the  capital  of  the  Sudanese 
possessions  of  Es^pt.  It  got  its  name  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
promontory  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  Niles  to  an  elephant's 
trunk,  the  meaning  of  khartum  in  the  dialect  of  Arabic  spoken  in 
the  locality.  The  d(y  rapidly  acquired  imporunce  as  the  Sudan 
was  opened  up  by  travellers  and  traders,  becoming,  besides  the  seat 
of  much  legitimate  commerce,  a  great  slave  mart.  It  was  chosen 
as  the  headquarters  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  missions, 
and  had  a  population  of  50,000  or  more.  Despite  its  size  it  contained 
few  buildings  of  any  architectural  merit;  the  most  important  were 
the  palace  of  the  governor-general  and  the  church  of  the  Austrian 
mission.  The  history  of  the  city  is  intimately  bound  up  with  that 
of  the  Sudan  generally,  but  It  may  be  recalled  here  that  in  1884, 
at  the  time  of  the  Mahdist  rising,  Gieneral  Gordon  was  sent  to  Khar- 

f-^  ':-■     fr-'^-  rv^ruaiLva  b: -•^-  "-.;-'.--.  of  ili  ■ 'Sudan.. 

iu  Kh-irtum  Jic  ■rtit's  uc'ntri^ni  uy  mc  i^kunii^^T^,  wjujtc  ilea d q uart ct» 
ViiLTe  at  Oiudurm^n.  Khartiimi  was  captiirtd  and  Gordon  kilLc^d 
en  the  26th  of  J.rfnuary  18^5*  two  days  bcfon?  the  arrival  oft  the  town 
of  a  smaU  BfitUh  relief  force,  whiirh  wilhdre*  Ort  Beting  the  city 
ill  ihc  h.inds  of  the  enemy*  Nearly  cvtry  building  in  Kihai'tuin  waa 
di:%troyed  by  Ehc  Mahdis^ta  And  the  cky  abandoned  in  favour  of 
OiddiirEnao,  whkh  place  rcimdiinfil  the  headquarters  of  the  mahdi's 
fciicce\5or,  tiic  khaJifa  Abdiilbhi  tilt  September  1S9S,  when  \l  wai 
lijlt'cn  hy  the  Aneleb-ERypEian  farces ijndcr  General  (afierwarda  Lord) 
K  i  [  the  ner,  and  the  sea.  t  a  If  govcrnmc  n  t  aga  intra  nafc  rred  to  ICbaLTlu  m. 
Iv  ^ptcdily  araftc  fmm  iti  ruins,  being  rtbuiEt  oa  a  ntuch  Itn^  scale 
lliitn  the  original  city.  In  1S99  the  railway  from  VVadi  tlisifa  wat 
com,pT!;'(vd  id  Khartum,  anflJn  i^jofi  through  comtnunitatiijn  by  mil 
was  cf-tJibliihtd  with  the  Red  Sea. 

KHASI  AND  JAIMTIA  HaiS,  a  district  of  British  India,  in 
the  Hills  division  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  It  occupies 
the  central  plateau  between  the  valleys  of  the  Brahmaputra 
and  the^urma.  Area,  6027  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  202,350,  showing 
an  increase  of  2%  in  the  decade. 

The  district  consists  of  a  succession  of  steep  ridges  rumung 
east  and  west,  with  elevated  table-lands  between.  On  the 
southern  side,  towards  Sylhet,  the  mountains  rise  precipitously 
from  the  valley  of  the  B2r&k  or  Surma.  The  first  plateau  is 
about  4000  ft.  above  sea-leveL  Farther  north  is  another 
plateau,  on  which  is  situated  the  station  of  ShiUong,  4900  fL 
above  the  sea;  behind  lies  the  Shillong  range,  of  which  the 
highest  peak  rises  to  6450  ft.  On  the  north  side,  towards 
EamrQp,  are  two  similar  plateaus  of  Jower  elevation.    The 

^The  village  of  Halfaya,  a  place  of  some  importance  before  the 
foundation  m  Khartum,  is  4  m.  to  the  N.,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Nile.  From  the  15th  century  up  to  1821  it  was  the  capital  of  a  small 
state,  tributary  to  Sennar,  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Christian 
kingdom  of  Aloa  (see  Doncola). 
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general  appearance  of  all  these  table-lands  is  that  of  undulating 
downs,  covered  with  grass,  but  destitute  of  large  timber.  At 
3000  ft.  elevation  the  indigenous  pine  predominates  over  all 
other  vegetation,  and  forms  almost  pure  pine  forests.  The  highest 
ridges  are  clothed  with  magnificent  clumps  of  timber  trees, 
which  superstition  has  preserved  from  the  axe  of  the  wood-cutter. 
The  characteristic  trees  in  these  sacred  groves  chiefly  consist  of 
oaks,  chestnuts,  magnolias,  &c.  Beneath  the  shade  grow  rare 
orchids,  rhododendrons  and  wild  cinnamon.  The  streams  are 
merely  mountain  torrents;  many  of  them  pan  through  narrow 
gorges  of  wild  beauty.  From  time  immemorial,  Lower  Bengal 
has  drawn  its  supply  of  lime  from  the  Khasi  Hills,  and  the 
quarries  along  their  southern  slope  are  inexhaustible.  Coal  of 
fair  quality  crops  out  at  several  places,  and  there  are  a  few 
small  coal-mines. 

The  Khasi  Hills  were  conquered  by  the  British  in  1835.  They 
are  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  the  same  name,  who  still  live  in 
primitive  communities  under  elective  chiefs  in  political  subordi- 
nation to  the  British  government.  There  are  2$  of  these  chiefs 
called  SUms,  who  exercise  independent  jurisdiction  and  pay  no 
tribute.  According  to  the  census  of  xgoi  the  Khasis  numbered 
107,500.  They  are  a  peculiar  race,  speaking  a  language  that 
belongs  to  the  Mon-Anam  family,  following  the  rule  of  matri- 
archal succession,  and  erecting  monolithic  monuments  over 
their  dead.  The  Jaintia  Hills  used  to  form  a  petty  Hindu 
principality  which  was  annexed  in  1835.  The  inhabitants, 
called  Syntengs,  a  cognate  tribe  to  the  Khasis,  were  subjected 
to  a  moderate  income  tax,  an  innovation  against  which  they 
rebelled  in  x86o  and  1862.  The  revolt  was  stamped  out  by  the 
Khasi  and  Jaintia  Expedition  of  1862-63.  The  headquarters 
of  the  district  were  transferred  in  1864  from  Cherrapunji  to 
Shillong,  which  was  afterwards  made  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Assam.  A  good  cart-road  runs  north  from  Cherrapunji 
through  Shillong  to  Gauhati  on  the  Brahmaputra;  total  length, 
97  m.  The  district  was  the  focus  of  the  great  earthquake  of 
the  1 2th  of  June  1897,  which  not  only  destroyed  every  permanent 
building,  but  broke  up  the  roads  and  caused  many  landslips. 
The  loss  of  life  was  put  at  only  916,  but  hundreds  died  subse- 
quently of  a  malignant  fever.  In  1901  the  district  had  I7>32^ 
Christians,  chiefly  converts  of  the  Webh  Calvinislic  Mission. 

See  Distria  Cf^eUeer  (1906) ;  Major  P.  R.  T.  Curdon,  The  Khasis 
(1907). 

KHASKOT  (also  Chaskoi,  Haskoi,  Khaskioi,  Ckaskovo,  Has- 
kovo,  and  in  Bulgarian  Khaskovo),  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  Khaskoy  in  the  eastern  Rumelia,  Bulgaria;  45  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Philippopolis.  Pop.  (1900),  14.928.  The  town  has  a  station 
7  m.  N.  on  the  Philippopolis-Adrianople  section  of  the  Belgrade- 
Constantinople  railway.  Carpets  and  woollen  goods  are  manu- 
factured, and  in  the  surrounding  country  tobacco  and  silk  ace 
produced. 

KHATtAR.  an  important  Pathan  tribe  in  the  North-West 
Frontier  Province  of  India,  inhabiting  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  the  Peshawar  district  and  the  south-eastern  and  eastern 
portions  of  Kohat.  They  number  24,000,  and  have  always  been 
quiet  and  loyal  slibjccts  of  the  British  government.  They  furnish 
many  recruits  to  the  Indian  army,  and  make  most  excellent 
soldiers. 

KHAZARS  (known  also  as  Chozars,  as  *AK&r^tpoi  orX&^apw,  in 
Byzantine  writers,  as  Khazirs  in  Armenian  and  Khwalisses  In 
Russian  chronicles,  and  Ugri  Bielii  in  Nestor),  an  ancient  people 
who  occupied  a  prominent  place  amongst  the  secondary  powers 
of  the  By^amine  stalc-sysUfji.  In  the  epic  of  Firdousi  Khazar 
is  the  rcprcstnLalive  name  far  a^M  the  ndrthera  foes  ol  Persia, 
and  Irgcndary  itivasions  long  before  the  Chriiii  tin  era  arc  vagudy 
attributed  lo  them  But  the  Kh-u.irs  &fc  an  hiiEoric  ugure 
upon  the  bordcrliind  of  Europe  and  Auk  Iqi  at  basi  9^30  yirars 
(a.d.  190-1 100),  The  epoch  o(  their  gfwtf new  H  from  ad.  6co 
to  ^  50.  Th':]  r  ho  me  wu  in  plj^P^^  ^  the  QlUCWUS  ftCid  ilafig 
theshorfso(iheC&sj  —  '■- 

B  ah  r^a  N  R  hL„^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ddta  of  ih*^^^^^^^^^^^  Nk5 


,  but  irosa 


(Tarkhu),  the  older  dairital,  Khamlidje  or  Kfaalendsdi,  Bdcad- 
scher,  the  outpost  towards  Anncfkiia,  and  Sarkcl  on  the  Doa. 
They  were  the  Venetians  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxinc,  the 
organizers  of  the  transit  between  the  two  basins,  the  imhcnal 
carriers  between  East  and  West;  and  Itil  was  the  meeting-place 
of  the  commerce  of  Persia,  Byzantium,  Armenia,  Russia  and  tW 
Bulgarians  of  the  middle  Volga.  The  tide  of  their  dominion  fhhed 
and  flowed  repeatedly,  but  the  normal  Khazari  may  be  Uken  as 
the  territory  between  the  Caucasus,  the  Volga  and  the  Don, 
with  the  outlying  province  of  the  Crimea,  or  Little  Khaaaria 
The  southern  boundary  never  greatly  altered;  it  did  at  times 
reach  the  Kur  and  the  Aras,  but  on  that  side  the  Khasan  wez« 
confronted  by  Byzantium  arid  Persia,  and  were  for  the  most  pen 
restrained  within  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus  by  the  fortificatioes 
of  DarieL  Amongst  the  nomadic  Ugriatis  and  agricultural  Slavs 
of  the  north  their  frontier  fluctuated  widely,  and  in  its  aenith 
Khazaria  extended  from  the  Dnieper  to  Bolgiui  upon  the  middk 
Volga,  and  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  to  Astarabad. 

Ethnology. — The  origin  of  the  Khazars  has  been  much  disputed, 
and  they  have  been  variously  regarded  as  akin  to  the  Georgiaas. 
Finno-Ugrians  and  Turks.  This  last  view  is  perhaps  the  ummc 
probable.  Their  king  Joseph,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  oC  (laadal 
Ibn  ShaprQt  of  Cordova  (c,  058).  stated  that  his  people  spraai 
from  Thogarmah,  grandson  of  Japhet,  and  the  supposed  ancestor 
of  the  other  peoples  of  the  Caucasus.  The  Arab  gcx>graphers  who 
knew  the  Knezars  best  connect  them  either  with  the  Georgians 
(Ibn  Athtr)  or  with  the  Armenians  (Oimtshqi,  cd.  Mehren,pL  263); 
whilst  Ahmad  ibn  Fadl&n,  who  passed  throus^h  Khazana  oia  a 
mission  from  the  caliph  Moqtadir  (a.d.  9a i),  positively  asserts  that 
the  Khazar  tongue  diflfcred  not  only  from  the  Turkish,  "^ 
that  of  the  bordering  nations,  which  were  Ugrian. 

Nevertheless  there  are  many  poinu  connected  widi  the  1 
which  indicate  a  close  connexion  with  Ugtian  or  Turkish  j 
The  official  titles  recorded  by  Ibn  Fadl&n  are  those  in  use  1 
the  Tatar  nations  of  that  age.  whether  Huns,  Bulgarians,  Turks  or 
Mongols.  The  names  of  their  cities  can  be  explained  only  by  refer* 
ence  to  Turkish  or  Ugrian  dialects  (Klaproth.  Mtm.  sur  les  KkaxBn; 
Howorth,  Khazars),  '  Some  too  amongst  the  medieval  aotborxtics 
(Ibn  Mauqal  and  l$)akhri)  note  a  resemblance  between  the  speech 
in  use  amongst  the  Khazars  and  the  Bulgarians;  and  the  modern 
Maeyar — a  Ugrian  language — can  be  traced  back  to  a  tribe  which 
in  the  9th  century  formed  part  of  the  Khazar  kingdom.  Thcat 
characteristics,  however,  are  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
Khazars  were  at  one  time  subicct  to  the  Huns  (a.d.  448  et  aeq.), 
at  another  to  the  Turks  (c.  580),  which  would  sufficiently  explata 
the  ;>igns  of  Tatar  influence  in  their  polity,  and  also  by  the  testimoor 
of  all  observers,  Greeks,  Arabs  and  Kussuns,  that  there  was  a  double 
strain  within  the  Khazar  nation.  There  were  Khaaars  and  Kerm 
(black)  Khazars.  The  Khazars  were  fair-skinned,  black-haired  ac^ 
of  a  remarkable  beauty  and  stature;  their  women  indeed  wen 
sought  as  wives  equally  at  Byzantium  and  Bagdad;  while  the  Kara 
Khazars  were  ugly,  short,  and  were  reported  by  the  Arabs  aUaotf 
as  dark  as  Indians.  The  latter  were  indubiubly  the  Ugrian  oonads 
of  the  steppe,  akin  to  the  Tatar  invaders  of  Europe,  who  filled  the 
armies  ancf  convoyed  the  caravans  of  ^the  ruling  caste.  But  the 
Khazars  proper  were  a  civic  commercial  people,  the  founders  d 
citicsr  remadbkble  for  somewhat  elaborate  political  institutions,  for 
persistence  and  for  good  faith — all  qualities  foreign  to  the  Uuzubc 
character. 

■  They  have  been  identified  with  the  'Ax&rCtMt  (perhaps  Ak- 
Khazari,  or  White  Khazars)  who  appear  upon  the  lower  V'olga  ia 
the  Byzantine  annals,  and  thence  they  have  been  deduced,  tho«gh 
with  less  convincing  proof,  either  from  the  'AytSvpo  t  (Agathvna) 
or  the  Karlapm  of  Herodotus,  iv.  loi.  There  was  throughoot 
historic  times  a  close  connexion  whicn  eventually  amounted   to 

Political  identity  between  the  Khazars  and  the  Bandieens  (the 
asstls  of  Moses  of  Chorene)  who  occupied  the  ddu  of  the  Volga: 
and  the  Barsileens  can  be  traced  through  the  pages  of  Ptolesny 
(Cfog.  V.  9),  of  Pliny  (iv.  26),  of  Sirabo  (vii.  306),  and  of  Pompomos 
Mela  (ii.  c  l,  p.  119)  to  the  so-called  Royal  Scyths,  l*i8ai  fiiUtX^z, 
vliD  ifc'ere  known  10  the  r      *      '     *  -•     "     •       ^^  who»e 

jTolitkai  niptnpriEy  Drniil  ^  is  rendering 

o[  their  name,  i^uih  jwinri,  tmwovcr,  nLoiJ  noi  here  be  fnrlber 
mirsued  than  to  ci^Ubli^h  ikt  prt^'enct■  oi  ihis  wivite  ract?  around  the 
Ca;ip|jd  jtnd  the  Eustm-  lUruuHhMUt  historic  timci.  They  appear 
in  Eunopc.in  liistnry  113  White  Hun*  fRpbihaljiPs),  ^Vbile  Ugnant 
{Set-o^intin),  White  Bulgarbni,  Uwrng  to  climatic  caoacs  the 
tract  flify  occLipini  was  slowly  dr^'inf  up,  Thi^  'here  the  outposts 
i^f  fivilbfitkun  ((iwardit  the  eJicm^ching  dc&eri,  and_  the  Tatar 
noH'i'adi^nii  that  sdv^nct^l  with  it.  They  ntJd  in  prcrarious  subjec- 
tion the  hor^M  wham  the  cor dii ions  of  the  izlliiiate  and  the  soil 
fn^tdc  it  nTujteb^filjIp  U)  syppUnt.  They  bore  the  bruoi.  of  cads  of 
%hr  vT,-,^f  wsva  o£  Tatar  c<i«>uestSyApd  ww«  e\ttnualiy 

"^"^^^      '  Digitized  by  COOgle 
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/fiitorjr.— Amidst  thb  whltt  race  of  the  ttcppe  the  Khaars  can 
be  first  historicallv  dti^inguishcd  at  the  end  of  the  2iid  century  a.d. 
They  burst  into  Armcnilk  with  the  Barsileens.  a.d.  198.  They  were 
repulsed  and  attacked  in  turn.  The  preasurc  of  the  nomads  of  the 
steppe,  the  quest  of  plunder  or  revenge,  these  seem  the  only  motives 
of  tnesc  early  expuJitions:  but  in  the  loiu;  stru^cgle  between  the 
Roman  and  Persian  empires,  of  which  Armenia  was  often  the 
battlefield,  and  eventually  the  prixe.  the  attitude  of  the  Khazars 
assumed  political  importance.  Armenia  inclined  to  the  ctvilixation 
and  ere  long  to  the  Christianity  of  Rome,  whilst  her  Araacid  princes 
maintained  an  inveterate  feud  with  the  Sassanids  of  Persia.  It 
became  therefore  the  policy  of  the  Persian  kings  to  call  in  the 
Khazars  in  every  collision  with  the  empire  (200-350).  During  the 
4th  century  however,  the  ZTowipf  power  of  Persia  culminated  in 
the  annexation  of  eastern  Armema.  The  Khazars,  eiMlangefcd  by 
ao  powerful  a  neighbour,  passed  from  under  Persian  influence  into 
that  remote  alliance  with  Byzantium  which  thenceforth  charac> 
terized  their  policy,  and  they  aided  Julian  in  his  invasion  of  Persia 
(363).  Simultaneously  with  the  approach  of  Persia  to  the  Caucasus 
tne  terrible  empire  of  the  Huns  sprang  up  among  the  Ugrians  of  the 
northern  steppes.  The  Khazars.  straitened  on  every  side,  remained 
passive  till  the  danger  culminated  in  the  accession  of  Attila  (434). 
,The  emperor  Theodosius  sent  envo^  to  bribe  the  Khazars  ('AxarftpM) 
to  divert  the  Huns  from  the  empire  by  an  attack  upon  their  flank. 
But  there  was  a  Hunnic  party  amongst  the  Khazar  chiefs.  The 
design  was  betrayed  to  Attila ;  and  he  extinguished  the  independence 
of  the  nation  in  a  moment.  Khazaria  became  the  apanage  of  his 
eldest  son,  and  the  centre  of  government  amongst  the  eastern 
subjects  of  the  Hun  (448).  Even  the  iron  rule  of  Attila  was  prefer- 
able to  the  time  of  anarchy  that  succeeded  it.  Upon  his  death  (454) 
the  wikl  immigration  which  he  had  arrested  revived.  The  Khazars 
and  the  Sarogours  (i.e.  White  Ogors,  possiblv  the  Barsileens  of  the 
Volga  delta)  were  swept  along  in  a  flood  of  mixed  Tatar  peoples 
which  the  conquests  of  the  Avars  had  set  in  motion.  The  Khazars 
and  their  companions  broke  through  the  Persian  defences  of  the 
Caucasus.  They  appropriated  the  territory  up  to  the  Kur  and  the 
Aras,  and  roamed  at  large  through  Iberia,  Ceorgia  and  Armenia. 
The  Persian  king  impIorwJ  the  emperor  Leo  I.  to  help  him  defend 
Asia  Minor  at  the  Caucasus  (457).  but  Rome  was  herself  too  hard 
pressed,  nor  was  it  for  fifty  ynn  that  the  Khazars  were  driven  back 
and  the  pass  of  Derbent  fortified  against  them  U.  507). 

Throughout  the  6th  century  Khazaria  was  the  mere  highway  for 
the  wild  hordes  to  whom  the  Huns  had  opened  the  passage  into 
Europe,  and  the  Khazars  took  refuge  (lilce  the  Venetians  from 
Attila)  amongst  the  seventy  mouths  of  the  Volga.  The  pressure  of 
the  Turks  in  ^%ia  precipitated  the  Avars  upon  the  West.  The 
conquering  Turks  followed  in  their  footsteps  (560-580).  They  beat 
down  all  opposition,  wrested  even  Bosporus  in  the  Crimea  from  the 
•empire,  and  by  the  annihilation  of  the  Ephthalites  completed  the 
ruin  of  the  White  Race  of  the  plains  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Don. 
The  empires  of  Turks  and  Avars,  however,  ran  swiftly  their  barbaric 
course,  and  the  Khazars  arose  out  of  the  chaos  to  more  than  their 
ancient  renown.  They  issued  from  the  land  of  Barsilia.  and  extended 
thdr  rule  over  the  Bulgarian  hordes  left  masterless  by  the  Turks, 
compelling  the  more  stubborn  to  migrate  to  the  Danube  (6^1*). 
The  agricultural  Slavs  of  the  Dnieper  and. the  Oka  were  reduced  to 
tribute,  and  before  the  end  of  the  7th  century  the  Khazars  had 
annexed  the  Crimea,  had  won  complete  command  of  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  and.  seizing  opon  the  narrow  neck  which  separates  the  Volga 
from  the  Don,  had  organized  the  portage  which  has  continued  since 
an  important  link  in  the  traffic  between  Asia  and  Europe.  The 
alliance  with  Byzantium  was  revived.  Simultaneously,  and  no 
doubt  in  concert,  with  the  Bvzantine  campaign  against  Persia  (^89), 
the  Khazars  had  ivappearcci  in  Armenia,  though  it  was  not  till  625 
that  they  appear  as  Khazars  in  the  Byzantine  annais.  They  are 
then  described  as  "  Turks  from  the  East,"  a  powerful  nation  which 
held  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine,  and  took  tribute  of 
the  Viatitsh.  the  Severians  and  the  Pblyane.  The  khakan.  enticed 
by  the  promise  of  an  imperial  priaccas,  furnished  Heraclius  with 
40,000  men  for  his  Persian  war,  who  shared  in  the  victory  over 
Chosroes  at  Nineveh. 

Meanwhile  the  Moslem  empire  had  arisen.  The  Persian  empire 
mas  struck  down  (617).  and  the  Moslems  poured  into  Armenia.  The 
khakan.  who  had  defied  the  sumiftons  sent  him  by  the  invaders, 
now  aided  the  Byzantine  patrician  in  the  defence  of^ Armenia.  The 
allies  were  defeated,  and  the  Moslems  undertook  the  subjugation 
of  Khazaria  (651).  Eighty  years  of  warfare  followed,  but  in  the 
end  the  Moslems  prevailed.  The  khakan  and  his  chiefuins  were 
captured  and  compelled  to  embrace  Islam  (737).  and  till  the  decay 
of  the  Mahommedan  empire  Khazaria  with  all  the  other  countries 
of  the  Caucasus  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  children  and  of  corn  (737- 
861).  Nevertheless,  though  overpowered  in  the  end,  the  Khazars 
had  protected  the  plains  of  Enrope  from  the  Mahonmedans.  and 
made  the  Caucasus  the  limit  of  their  conquests. 

In  the  interval  between  the  decline  of  the  Mahommedan  empire 
and  the  rise  of  Russia  the  Khazars  reached  the  zenith  of  their  power. 
The  merchants  of  Bvxantium,  Armenia  and  Bagdad  met  in  the 
markets  of  I  til  (whither  since  the  raids  of  the  Mahommedans  the 
capiul  had  been  transferred  from  Semender).  and  traded  for  the 
wax,  furs,  leather  and  honey  that  came  down  the  Vo(ga.     So 


imporunt  was  this  traffic  Held  at  Constantinople  that,  when  the 
portage  to  the  Don  was  endaneered  by  the  irruption  of  a  fresh 
horde  of  Turks  (the  Petchenegs),  the  emperor  Theophtlus  himself 
despatched  the  materials  and  the  workmen  to  build  for  the  Khazars 
a  fortress  imprejsnable  to  their  forays  (834).  Famous  as  the  one 
stone  structure  is  in  that  stoneless  region,  the  post  became  known 
far  and  «-tde  amongst  the  hordes  of  the  stepdie  as  Sar-kel  or  the 
White  Abode.  Merchants  from  every  nation  found  protect bn  aiKl 
good  faith  in  the  Khazar  cities.  The  Jews,  expelkid  from  Constanti* 
nople,  sought  a  home  amongst  them,  developed  the  Khazar  trade, 
and  contended  with  Mahommedans  and  Christians  for  the  theological 
allegiance  of  the  Pa^ao  people.  The  dynasty  accepted  Judaism 
(r.  740).  but  there  was  eaual  tolerance  for  all,  and  each  man  was 
held  amenable  to  the  autnorised  code  and  to  the  official  judges  of 
his  own  faith.  At  the  Byzantine  court  the  khakan  was  hen  in  high 
honour.  The  emperor  Justinian  Rhinotmetus  took  refuge  with 
him  during  his  exile  and  married  his  dauehter  (702).  Justinian's 
rival  Vardanes  in  turn  sought  an  asylum  in  Khazana.  and  in  Leo  IV. 
(775)  the  grandson  of  a  Khaaar  sovereign  ascended  the  Byzantine 
throne.  Khazar  troops  were  amount  the  bodyguard  of  the  imperial 
CO  "t :  t^n'  fi-^r-ht  f'T  l.rr  "»  -TiTn-t  *"'— '-jn  of  Bulgaria;  and  the 
kh      I,!  !.  .    ..J   ,     !..j  .  .  oursc  with  the  seal  of 

thf'i.   i^A'idi,  wkit:h  marked  niiri  itatc  of  the  first  rank. 

abo^i'  even  the  pope  and  (he  Cj  monarchs.     Indeed  his 

domi  iiron  became  an  object  of  unr^      '  the  jealous  statecraft  of 

By^.tntiiLin.  ar>d  Corthrantine  Pc^rplivto^'.  nwas,  writing  for  his  son's 
inn  ri  -.[it.i'n,  in  ihe  governmcntK  carefully  4:"i''jmeratcs  the  Alans,  the 
Petchenegs,  the  Uets  and  the  Oulgaria/i.^  a.%  the  forces  be  must  rcty 
on  Id  reitrajn  it. 

It  was,  however^  fruin  a  po-wer  thpt  Ccinstantine  did  not  consider 
thrit  the  Gvcrthrow  of  the  Khaxar^  camt-.  The  arrival  of  the 
Var.imE^tjin?  nmid«E  the  soatteniL'd  Slavi  (b*.-:-)  had  united  them  into 
a  n.^aian.  The  atJvartCT  uf  the  Petchenp-;:  Irom  the  East  gaw  the 
Ru  -  ijfi*  thf  if  opportutiJty.  Before  the  on  ^'  t  of  those  fierce  invaders 
tbi'  pFtrantiut  4<iii!eruinty  of  the  khokafi  broke  up.  By  calling  in 
thi  I'j.  ^  the  Khatars  did  iorJecd  dislodge  the  Petchenegs  from  the 
po'!'iiri  rhpy  h^d  **i«ed  In  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  between  the 
V<  '  ■    '  ■  Don,  but  fiEily  to  driv'c  nhtm  inwards  to  the  Dnieper. 

Tl  cv.  st-^vernj  f  rdm  their  tiinOTi-- 1  n  nd  theirrulers, migrated 

to  ihian*,  whilst  Olicg,  iV  t^n-  prince  of  Kiev,  passed 

th;  ;.:  .  LFiv  >li.iv  uWh^  of  the  t>r  :  -  '  tin  with  the  cry  "  Pay 
noNiiit;  rs?  ihi-  Khoiars"  (8^14),    "i  jm  dwindled  rapidly  to 

itJ-  irtii^fit  limaii  bctiini.-«n  the' €■  le  Volga  and  the  Don, 

whM  I  rhe  Rtiis«ian  traders  of  N"  il  Kiev  supplanted  the 

Klui;.irv  aa  the  carriers  beiHccn  inqple  and  the  North, 

Wlu  It  Ibn  Fai^lAfi  visited  Kh^f^f  .  ars  later.  Itil  was  even 

yet  a  frtal  city,  wtih  baths  and  m-.:„LL>^:^cesand  thirty  mosques. 
But  there  was  no  domestic  product  nor  manufacture;  the  kinRdom 
depended  solely  upon  the  now  precarious  transit  dues,  and  adminis> 
tratk>n  was  in  the  hands  of  a  major  domus  also  called  khakan.  At 
the  assault  of  Swiatoslav  of  Kiev  the  rotten  fabric  crumbled  into 
dust.    His  troops  were  equally  at  home  on  land  and  water.   Sarkel, 


Itil  and  Semender  surrendered  to  him  (965-569).  He  pushed  his 
conquests  to  the  Caucasus,  and  established  Russian  cotonies  upon 
the  Sea  of  Azov.   The  prindpality  of  Tmuurakan,  founded  by  his 


grandson  M stislav  (988),  replaced  the  kiiigdom  of  Khazaria.  the  last 
trace  of  which  was  extinguished  by  a  joint  expedition  of  Russians 
and  Byzantines  (1016).  The  last  of  the  khakans.  George.  Tzuta, 
was  taken  prisoner.  A  remnant  of  the  nation  took  refuge  in  an 
island  of  the  Caspian  (Siahconv^;  others  retired  to  the  Caucasus; 
part  emigrated  to  the  district  of  Kasakhi  in  Ceorgia.  and  appear  for 
the  last  time  joining  with  Georgia  in  her  successful  eflTori  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  beljuk  Turks  (1089).  But  the  name  is  thought 
to  survive  in  Kadzaria,  the  Oorgian  title  for  Mingrelia,  and  in 
Kadzaro,  the  Turkish  word  for  the  Lazis.  Till  the  I3tn  century  the 
Crimea  was  known  to  European  travellers  as  Cazaria ;  the  "  ram> 
parts  of  the  Khazars  '*  are  still  distinguished  in  the  Ukraine;  and 
the  record  of  their  dominion  survives  in  the  names  of  Kazarek, 
Kazaritshi.  Kazarinovod,  Kozar-owka,  Kosari.  and  perhaps  in 
Kazan. 

Authorities.— JTibsar:  The  letter  of  King  Joseph  to  R.  Hasdai 
Ibn  Shaprflt.  first  published  by  J.  Akrish,  Km  Mehosser  (Constanti- 
nople, 1577).  and  often  reprinted  in  editions  of  jehuda  hal-Levy's 
Kutari.  German  translations  bv  Zedner  (Berlin.  t84o)  and  CasseU 


Magyar.  AlterUi.  (Berlin,  1848);  French  by  Carmolyr/?^.  Or.  (1841). 

I.  Harkavy,  Russische  Revue,  iv.  69;  Craetz,  Ceschichle,  v.  364, 

and  Carmoly.  Ilinhaires  de  la  Terre  Sainte  (Brussels.  1847).   Arme- 


nian:  Moses  of  Chorene:  cf.  Saint-Martin.  Ifintoires  kistoriques 
et  gfogr<^hiaues  sur  VArmtnie  (F^ris,  1818).  i4ra6ur:  The  account 
of  Ibn  FadiSn  (921)  b  preserved  by  V&l(Qt,  ii.  436  seq.  Sec  also 
IfV^khry  (ed.  de  Geoje.  pp.  320  seq.).  Mas'Udj,  ch.  xvii.  pp.  406  seq. 
of  Spreneer's  translation;  Ibn  IJlaukal  (ed.  de  Goeje.  pp.  279  seq.; 
and  the  histories  of  Ibn  el  Athir  and  Tabary.  Much  of  the  Arabic 
material  has  been  collected  and  transbted  by  Fraehn.  "  Veteres 
Memoriae  Chasarorum  "  in  Mim.  de  St  Pit.  (1822);  [>orn  (from  the 
f^crsian  Tabary).  Afhn.  de  St  Pit.  (1844);  Dufr^mery.  Journ.  As. 
(1840).  See  also  D'Ohsson's  imaginary  voyage  d'AM  Cassim.  based 
on  these  sourcesi  Bytantiwe  Hutdriams:  The  relative  passages  are 
collected  in  Stritter's  Memoriae  potvUmm  (St  Petersburg.  1778). 
Russian :  The  Chronicle  ascribed  to  Nestor. 
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liddemi  Klaproth,  "  M^m.  mir  let  Kbftam/'  in  Jottnu  As. 
ist  teries,  vol.  liL;  id..  TMmux  hist,  de  I'Asi*  (Paris,  1633);  id., 
Tabl.  hisL  de  Caucases  (1837) ;  memoirs  on  the  Kmuars  bv  Harkavy 
Afid  by  Howorth  {Congrht  iMtem,  des  OrientalisUs,  vol.  ii.);  Latham, 
Russian  and  Turk,  pp.  ao^iy;  Vivien  Sc  Martin,  Etndu  de  giot. 
aneienne  (Paris,  1850);  id.,  Reekenkes  snr  tes  populations  du 
Cttucase  (1847);  id..  "  Sur  les  Khazara,"  in  Nowelies  ann.  des 
voyapa  (1857):  D'Ohsson,  PeuUes  du  Caueau  (Paris,  1828); 
S.  Krauss,  "  Ztir  Gcschichte  der  Chazaren,"  in  Rewue  orientaU  pour 


Us  Undes  Ourals-aHaHquts  (1900). 


(P.L.C.;CEl.) 


KHEDIVBi  a  Persian  word  meaning  prince  or  sovereign, 
granted  as  a  title  by  the  sultan  of  Turkey  in  1867  to  his  viceroy 
'  in  Egypt,  Ismail,  in  place  of  that  of "  valL" 

KHERI,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Lucknow  division 
of  the  United  Provinces,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  small  town 
with  a  railway  station  81  m.  N.W.  of  Lucknow.  The  area  of  the 
distria  is  3965  sq.  m.,  and  its  population  in  190X  was  905,138. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  fairly  elevated  plateaus,  separated  by 
rivers  flowing  from  the  north-west,  each  bordered  by  alluvial 
land.  North  of  the  river  Ul,  the  country  is  considered  very  un- 
healthy. Through  this  tract,  probably  the  bed  oi  a  lake,  flow 
two  rivers,  the  Kauriala  and  Chauka,  changing  their  courses 
constantly,  so  that  the  surface  is  seamed  with  deserted  river  beds 
much  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  vegeta> 
tion  is  very  dense,  and  the  stagnant  waten  are  the  cause  of 
endemic  fevers.  The  people  reside  in  the  neighboiuhood  of  the 
low  ground,  as  the  soil  is  more  fertile  and  less  expensive  to  culti- 
vate than  the  fovest-covered  uplands.  South  of  the  Ul,  the 
scene  changes.  Between  every  two  riwrs  or  tribuuries  stretches 
a  plain,  considerably  less  elevated  than  the  tract  to  the  north. 
There  is  very  little  slope  in  any  of  these  plains  for  many  miles, 
and  marshes  are  formed,  from  which  emerge  the  headwaters 
of  many  secondary  streams,  which  in  the  rains  become  dangerous 
torrents,  and  frequently  cause  devastating  floods.  The  general 
drainage  of  the  country  is  from  north-west  to  south-east. 
Several  large  lakes  exist,  some  formed  by  the  ancient  channels 
of  the  northern  riven,  being  fine  sheets  of  water,  from  xo  to  20  ft. 
deep  and  from  3  to  4  m.  long;  in  places  they  are  fringed  with 
magnificent  groves.  The  whole  north  of  the  district  is  covered 
with  vast  forests,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  are  govern- 
ment reserves.  Sdl  occupies  about  two-thirds  of  the  forest 
area.  The  district  Is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Oudh  & 
Rohilkhand  railway  from  Lucknow  to  Bareilly. 
t  KHBBSOM,  a  government  of  south  Russia,  on  the  N.  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea,  bounded  W.  by  the  governments  of  Bessarabia 
and  Podolia,  N.  by  Kiev  and  Poltava,  S.  by  Ekaterinoslav  and 
Taurida.  The  area  is  27,497  sq.  m.  The  aspect  of  the  country, 
especially  in  the  south,  is  that  of  an  open  steppe,  and  almost 
the  whole  government  b  destitute  of  foresL  The  Dniester  marks 
the  western  and  the  Dnieper  the  south-eastern  boundary;  the 
Bug,  the  Ingul  and  several  minor  streams  drain  the  intermediate 
territory.  Along  the  shore  stretch  extensive  lagoons.  Iron, 
kaolin  and  salt  are  the  principal  minerals.  Nearly  45%  of 
the  land  is  owned  by  the  peasants,  31  %  by  the  nobility,  12%  by 
other  dasses,  and  ia%  by  the  crown,  municipah'ties  and  public 
institutions.  The  peasants  rent  1,730,000  acres  more  from  the 
landlords.  Agriculture  is  well  developed  and  9,000,000  acres 
(S 1  •  I  %)  are  under  crops.  Agricultural  machinery  is  exUnsively 
used.  The  vine  is  widely  grown,  and  yidds  1,220,000  gallons 
of  wine  annually.  Some  tobacco  is  grown  and  manufactured. 
Besides  the  ordinary  cereals,  maize,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco  and 
mustard  are  commonly  grown;  the  fruit  trees  in  general  culti- 
vation indude  the  cherry,  plum,  peach,  aprkot  and  mulberry; 
and  gardening  receives  considerable  attention.  Agriculture 
has  been  greatly  Improved  by  some  seventy  German  colonies. 
Cattle-breeding,  horse-breeding  and  sheep-farming  are  pursued 
on  a  large  scale.  Some  sheep  farmers  own  30,000  or  40,000 
merinos  each.  Fishing  Is  an  important  occupation.  There  are 
manufactures  of  wool,  hemp  and  leather;  also  iron-works,  machi- 
nery and  espedally  agricultural  machinery  works,  sugar  factories, 
steam  flour-mills  and  chemical  works.  The  ports  of  Kherson, 
Ochakov,  Nikolayev,  and  espedally  Odessa,  are  among  the 
principal  outlets  of  Russian  commerce;  Bcrislav,  Alexandriya 


Elisavetgrad,  Vosneseaask,  Olvjopol  and  Tlmspol  pfaiy  an  impor- 
tant  part  in  the  inland  traffic.  In  1871  the  total  population  was 
1,661,892,  and  in  1897  2,744,040,  of  whom  1,332,175  were  womca 
and  7851O94  lived  in  towns.  The  estimated  pop.  in  1906  vas 
3,257,600.  Besides  Great  and  Little  Russians,  it  comprises 
Rumanians,  Greeks,  Germans  (123,453),  Bulgarians,  Bohemians, 
Swedes,  and  Jews  (30%  of  the  total),  anid  some  Gypsies.  About 
84%  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church;  there  are  also  an- 
merous  Stundists.  The  government  is  divided  into  six  districts, 
the  chief  towns  of  which  art:  Kherson  (f.v.),  Alexandriya 
(14,002  in  2897),  Ananiev  (16,713),  Elisavetgrad  (66,182  in  1900), 
Odessa  (4491673  in  1900),  and  Tiraspol  (29,323  in  1900).  This 
region  was  long  subject  to  the  sway  of  the  Tatar  khans  of  the 
Crimea,  and  owes  its  rapid  growth  to  the  colonizing  activity  of 
Catherine  ll.,  who  between  1778  and  1792  founded  the  dtics  of 
Khersoa,  Odessa  and  Nikolayev.  Down  to  1803  this  govcramest 
was  called  Nikolayev. 

KHERSON,  a  town  of  south  Russia,  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  a  hill  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  abooi 
19  m.  from  its  mouth.  Founded  by  the  courtier  Fbtemldo  ia 
1778  as  a  naval  suUon  and  seaport,  it  liad  become  by  1786  a 
place  of  xo,ooo  inhabitants,  and,  although  its  progrns  was 
checked  by  the  rise  of  Odessa  and  the  removal  (in  3794)  of  the 
naval  establishments  to  Nikolayev,  it  had  in  1900  a  popttlatiea 
of  73fi85-  The  Dnieper  at  this  point  breaks  into  sevcial  anns, 
forming  islands  overgrown  with  reeds  and  bushes;  and  vcsads 
of  burden  must  anchor  at  Stanislavskoe-selo,  a  good  way  down 
the  stream.  Of  the  traffic  on  the  river  the  largest  share  is  &m 
to  the  timber,  wool,  cereals,  cattle  and  hides  trade;  wool-dressing, 
soap-boiling,  tallow-mdling,  brewing,  flour-mUling  axid  the 
manufacture  ol  tobacco  are  the  chief  industries.  Kherson  is  a 
substantially  built  and  regular  town.  The  cathedral  is  the 
burial-place  of  Potemkin,  and  near  Kherson  lie  the  remains  d 
John  Howard,  the  English  philanthropist,  who  died  here  is 
X790.  The  fortifications  have  fallen  into  decay.  The  name 
Kherson  was  given  to  the  town  from  the  supposition  that  the 
site  was  formerly  that  of  Chersonesus  Heradeokca,  the  Greek 
dty  founded  by  the  Dorians  of  Heradea. 

KHBVENHOLLBR,  LUDWIO  ANDREAS  (x683-z744)r  A»- 
trian  fidd-marshal,  Count  of  Aschdberg-Frankenburg,  caxne  of  a 
noble  family,  which,  originally  Franconian,  settled  in  Carintkia 
in  the  xith  century.  He  first  saw  active  service  uiuler  Prinoe 
Eugtoe  m  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and  by  17x6  had 
risen  to  the  command  of  Prince  Engine's  own  regiment  of 
dragoons.  He  distinguished  himself  greatly  at  the  battles  of 
Peterwarddn  and  Bdgrade,  and  became  in  X723  xnajor-scnerd 
of  cavahy  {G€iurdl^WadameisUr\  in  X726  proprietary  colonel 
of  a  regiment  and  in  X733  lieutenant  field  marshaL  Ixi  1734 
the  War  of  the  Polish  Succession  brought  him  into  the  fidd  again. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Parma  (June  29),  where  Count 
Mercy,  the  Austrian  commander,  was  killed,  «nd  after  Mcrcy^ 
death  he  held  the  chief  command  of  the  army  in  Italy  till  Ftdd 
Marshal  K6mgsegg's  arrival.  Under  KOnigsegg  he  agaixi  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battle  of  Guastalla  (September  X9>. 
He  was  once  more  in  conrannd  during  the  operadons  which 
followed  the  battle,  and  his  skilful  generalship  won  for  hixn  the 
grade  of  general  of  cavalry.  He  continued  in  militazy  and 
diplomatic  employment  in  Italy  to  the  dose  of  the  war.  la 
X  737  he  was  nttuie  fidd  marshal,  Prince  Engine  recom  unending 
him  to  his  sovcrdgn  as  the  best  general  in  the  service.  His  chid 
exploit  in  the  Turkish  War,  which  soon  followed  his  prooootioa, 
was  at  RadojevaU  (September  ^8,1737),  where  he  cut  bis  way 
through  a  greatly  superior  Turkish  army.  It  was  in  the  Atistriaa 
Succession  War  that  his  most  brilliant  work  was  done.  As  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  on  the  Danube  he  not  only  drove  oat 
the  French  and  Bavarian  invaders  of  Austria  in  a  few  days  of 
rapid  marching  and  sharp  engagements  (January,  X743),  but 
overran  southern  Bavaria,  captured  Munich,  and  forced  a  large 
French  corps  in  Linz  to  surrender.  Later  in  the  summer  of 
r742,  owing  to  the  inadequate  forces  at  JUs  disposal,  he  bad  lo 
evacuate  bis  conquests,  but  in  the  following  campaign,  though 
now  subordinated  to  Pdnc,?jCharles^Ii9rGMn<5._^^cvenhl»net 
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neoaquerad  wnlbern  Bavaria,  And  foceed  the  emperor  in  June 
to  conclude  the  unfavourable  convention  of  Nieder^Scbdnfeld. 
He  disapproved  the  advance  bejrond  the  Rhine  which  iblbwed 
these  successes,  and  the  event  justified  his  fears,  for  the  Austrians 
had  to  fall  back  from  the  Rhine  -through  Franconia  and  the 
Bieisgau,  KhevenhiiUer  himself  conducting  the  retreat  with 
admirable  skilL  On  his  return  to  Vienna,  Maria  Theresa 
decorated  the  field  marshal  with  the  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  He  died  suddenly  at  Vienna  on  the  a6ih  of  January 
1744. 

He  was  the  author  of  various  instructional  works  for  ofiicers  and 
soldiers  (D4s  G.  F.  M.  Cra/en  v.  KkttuluiUer  ObumUwHspunkU  fiir 
sein  Dragoner -regiment  (1734  and  1748)  snd  a  rhilemenl  for  the 
infantry  ri737).  and  of  an  important  work  on  war  in  general,  Kuner 
Begrijfatter  mttitariscken  Of»eralionen  (Vienna,  1 756;  French  version, 
Maxtmes  de  guerre^  Parts.  I77l)* 

KHEVSURS,  a  people  of  the  Caucasus,  kinsfolk  of  the  Georgians. 
They  live  in  scattered  groups  in  East  Georgia  to  the  north  and 
north-west  of  Mount  Borbalo.  Their  name  is  Georgian  and 
means  "  People  of  the  Valleys."  For  the  most  part  nomadic, 
they  are  still  in  a  seim'-barbarous  state.  They  have  not  the 
beauty  of  the  Georgian  race.  They  are  gaunt  and  thin  to  almost 
a  ghastly  extent,  their  generally  repulsive  aspect  being  acccntu< 
atcd  by  their  large  hands  and  feet  and  their  ferocious  expression. 
In  complexion  and  colour  of  hair  and  eyes  they  vary  greatly. 
They  arc  very  muscular  and  capable  of  bearing  extraordinary 
fatigue.  They  are  fond  of  fighting,  and  still  wear  armour  of 
the  true  medieval  type.  This  panoply  is  worn  when  the  law  of 
vendetta,  which  is  sacred  among  them  as  among  most  Caucasian 
peoples,  compels  them  to  seek  or  avoid  their  enemy.  They  carry 
a  spiked  gauntlet,  the  terrible  marks  of  which  are  borne  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Khevsur  faces. 

Many  curious  customs  still  prevail  among  the  Khevsurs,  as  for 
instance  the  imprisonment  of  the  woman  during  childbirth  in  a 
lonely  hut.  round  which  the  husband  parades,  finng  off  his  musket 
at  intervals.  After  delivery,  food  is  surreptitiously  brought  the 
mother,  who  is  kept  in  her  prison  a  month,  arter  which  the  hut  is 
burnt.  The  bo3^s  are  usually  named  after  some  wild  animal.  «.f. 
bear  or  wolf,  while  the  eirls'  names  are  romantic,  such  as  Daughter 
of  the  Sun,  Sun  of  my  rleart.  Marriages  are  arranged  by  parents 
when  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  still  in  long  clothes.  The  chief 
oercflMMiy  is  a  forcible  abduction  of  the  girl.  Divorce  is  very  com- 
mon, and  some  Khevsurs  are  polygamous.  Formerly  no  Kncvsur 
might  die  in  a  house,  but  was  alwavs  carried  out  under  the  sun  or 
stars.  The  Khevsurs  like  to  call  themselves  Christians,  but  their 
religion  is  a  mixture  of  Christianity.  Mahommedanism  and  heathen 
rites.  They  keep  the  Sabbath  of  the  Christian  church,  the  Friday 
of  the  Moslems  and  the  Saturday  of  the  Jews.  They  worship  sacred 
trees  and  offer  sacrifices  to  the  spirits  of  the  earth  and  air.  Their 
priests  are  a  combination  of  medicine-men  and  divines. 

See  G.  F.  R.  Radde.  Die  Ckevs'uren  und  ikr  Land  (Cascel.  1878): 
Ernest  Chantre,  Recherches  atUkropologiques  dans  U  Caucase  (Lyons, 
1885-1887). 

KHIIiCHIPUR,  a  mediatized  chiefship  in  Central  India,  under 
the  Bhopal  agency;  area,  273  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901},  31,143;  esti- 
mated revenue,  £7000;  tribute  payable  to  Sindhia,  £700.  The 
residence  of  the  chief,  who  is  a  Khichi  Rajput  of  the  Chauhan 
clan,  is  at  Khilchipur  (pop.  s^'i)' 

KHINQAN.  two  ranges  of  mountains  in  eastern  Asia. 

(x)  Gkeat  Khincan  is  the  eastern  border  ridge  of  the  immense 
plateau  which  may  be  traced  from  the  Himalaya  to  Bering 
Strait  and  from  the  Tian-shan  Mountains  to  the  Khingan 
Mountains.  It  is  well  known  from  50^  N.  to  Kalgan  (41"  N., 
115"  £.),  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  highway  from  Urga  to  Peking* 
As  a  border  ridge  of  the  Mongolian  plateau,  it  possesses  very 
great  orographical  importance,  in  that  it  is  an  important  climatic 
boundary,  and  constitutes  the  wesurn  b'mits  of  the  Manchurian 
flora.  The  base  of  its  western  slope,  which  is  very  gentle,  lies  at 
altitudes  of  3000  to  3500  ft.  Its  crest  rises  to  4S00  to  6500  ft., 
but  its  eastern  slope  sinks  very  precipitately  to  the  plains 
of  Manchuria,  which  have  only  1500  to  2000  ft.  of  altitude. 
On  this  stretch  one  or  two  subordinate  ridges,  parallel  to  the 
main  range  and  separated  from  it  by  longitudinal  valleys,  fringe 
its  eastern  slope,  thus  marking  two  different  terraces  and  giving 
to  the  whole  system  a  width  of  from  80  to  xoo  m.  Basalts, 
trachytes  and  other  volcanic  formations  are  fotiud  in  the  main 


range  and  on  its  aouth^eastern  abpea.    The  na^s  waa  in 

vokamc  a<l[vily  in  i^ss-i?!!. 

Sooth  went  of  Picking  the  Cfkh  Khingan  is  tontinwed  by  ilifi 
Iit'^h.Lii  m»unMi[t«i  w-hicti  cxhibU  ^JFUkilAr  lecture*  10  ttiMc  of  tMt 
Cii-u  Khi.na:^rt,  ^nd  ff[jr«rnt  ihi?  fcjmt  u-rrjcttl  cicarpmern  tjl  the 
M<rr,;rilisn  pbtcau.  MoncwvTrr,  h  appears  from  the  mjip  ol  iHi* 
Ru^-^ijri  Gnt«ml  Staff  (surveys  of  Slui^i,  V  A  Obrurhev,  G  M, 
Pu^ iini  n,  &c  )  that  similar  terrjice-&hEifK>d  evtdrpnicnti^but  cotiudcr^ 
al»]y  wLcJcr  dpuit  than  in  Mnnrhum — <CMn:ur  in  th«  Sli^fi^i  prctvinfe 
ol  CKiri.i,  jlung  the  soathcfn  bordtr  uJf  thcSouih  MungdUn  pLattr^tu 
ThiM"  cscarpmefii»  are  pk'reed  by  the  YeUow^  Riivrr  or  Uw^^ng  ho 
south  d  the  Graai  Wall,  b«^tw»Mi  jt'and  ^g"  N.  and  in  all  prob- 
al'ihty  a  border  ran^  bocno4oeous  to  (he  Great  Kliirij»n  Kpartttes 
the  upijcr  tributaj-ic«  oT  the  Hw^n^-ho  (namely  the  Tftn^hoJ  jrom 
these  of  thif  Vang'twe-kiafif.  But  according  to  Obruchev  the 
esciirpm^nta  of  the  Wci-t6i-$K*in  and  Lu  -huaLng-Iln,  by  which  southrrn 
Onlw  drops  toward*  lb*  WrI-ho  (tribut.iry  of  the  HwafljE-hO),  c^n 
hn  rdlj  be  talcm  u  corrc^ndinE  to  the  Kalg.in  *-5iCafpiiiciii.  Th*y 
fall  with  ge;nite  slope*  only  towar4»  the  kj^h  ph'mi  on  tb?  Bouth  of 
thtm,  while  a  stctp  dcwrt^nt  towards  ihe  low  pbin,  i,ecm&  to  cii»C 
foHher  *oijth  only,  between  p  •and  34 '»  Tbu»  the  fiouthcm  cod- 
tifijatiomol  theGr!?at  Khliipn.  loutli  of  j,8*  N-,  pasaibly  tonnht 
ol  fwo  teparat*  escarpments.  At  iti  northern  end  the  plate  wliir« 
the  Gfcdt  Khm^an  is  pierced  by  the  Amur  hai  not  b*i.*n  axer^ 
t2iiied  by  direct  oInervstiQn.  Ptiture  P,  Kropoitin  con^idcrs^  thai 
the  upper  Airiur«rner£ei  from  the  hish  pbtriu  and  it4  bordtr  ridge, 
the  Khinpn,  below  Albaiin  atid  aboVT   KymaraJ     If  this  view 

Erevail— PiTcrniann  hm  adopted  it  for  his  map  af  Asia,  and  it  has 
Lcn  upheld  In  ail  the  rrpiha  publieaiiDiti— it  would  afjfKdf  that  the 
Gnat  Khinpn  joini  the  Stanovol  rWi*  or  Jjukjurp  in  tliat  ponion 
of  it  which  faces  the  wMt  cDa!.t  of  theses,  of  Okhotsk.  At  any  rate 
the  Khififsn,  teparaiing  the  Moraratlin  plitMU  from  the  much 
lowJcr  plains  «f  th*  Sunitar!  and  the  Nonni,  tt  oHe  of  the  moiS  impor- 
tant orojsraphical  dividing-lines  in  Asia. 

Sec  Scmenov's  Ceograpkical  Dictionary  fin  Russian);  D.  V. 
Putiata,  Exbedition  to  the  Khingan  in  iSgt  (St  Petersburg,  1893); 
Potanin,  "  Journey  to  the  Khingan,"  in  Iwoestia  Russ.  Ceog.  Soc, 
(1901). 

(2)  The  name  Little  Khinoan  is  applied  indiscriminately  to 
two  distinct  mountain  ranges.  The  proper  application  of  the 
term  would  be  to  reserve  it  for  the  typical  range  which  the  Amur 
pierces 40  m.  below  Ekaterino-Nikolsk  (on  the  Amur),  and  which 
is  also  known  as  the  Bureya  mountains,  and  as  Dusse^lin.  This 
range,  which  may  be  tnced  from  the  Amur  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
seems  to  be  cleft  twice  by  the  Sungari  and  to  be  continued  under 
different  local  names  in  the  same  south-westerly  direction  to  the 
peninsula  of  Liao-tung  in  Manchuria.  The  other  range  to  which 
the  name  of  Little  Khingan  is  applied  is  that  of  the  Ukhuri-alin 
mountains  (51*  N.,  iai"-ia6'  E.),  which  run  inanorth-westerly 
direction  between  the  upper  Konni  and  the  Amur,  west  of 
Blagovyeshchensk.  (P.A.K.;  J.T.Bb.) 

KHIVA,  formerly  an  important  kingdom  of  Asia,  but  now  a 
much  reduced  khanate,  dependent  upon  Russia,  and  confined  to 
the  delu  of  the  Amii^rya  (Oxus).  Its  frontier  runs  down  the 
left  bank  of  the  Amu,  from  40^  is'  N.,  and  down  its  left  branch  to 
Lake  Aral;  then,  for  about  40  m.  along  the  south  coast  of  Lake 
Aral,  and  finally  southwards,  following  the  escarpment  of  the 
Ust-Urt  plateau.  From  the  Transcaspian  territory  of  Russia 
Khiva  is  separated  by  a  line  running  almost  W.N.W.^E.S.E. 
under  40^  30'  N.,  from  the  Uzboi  depression  to  the  Amu-darya. 
The  length  of  the  khanate  from  north  to  south  is  200  m.,  and  its 
greatest  width  300  m.  The  area  of  the  Khiva  oasis  is  52  tosq.  m. 
while  the  area  of  the  steppes  is  estimated  at  17,000  sq.  m.  The 
population  of  the  former  is  estimated  at  400,000,  and  that  of  the 
latter  also  at  400,000  (nomadic).  The  water  of  the  Amu  is 
brought  by  a  number  of  irrigation  canals  to  the  oasis,  the  general 
declivity  of  the  surface  westwards  facilitating  the  irrigation. 
Several  old  beds  of  the  Amu  intersect  the  territory.  The  water 
of  the  Amu  and  the  very  thin  kyer  of  ooze  which  it  deposits 
render  the  oasis  very  fertile.  Millet,  rice,  wheat,  barley,  oati, 
peas,  flax,  hemp,  madder,  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables  and  fruit 
(especially  melons)  are  grown,  as  also  the  vine  and  cotton.  The 
white-washed  houses  scattered  amidst  the  elms  and  poplars,  and 
surrounded  by  flourishing  fields,  produce  the  most  agreeable 
contrast  with  the  arid  steppes.  Livestock,  especially  sheep, 
camels,  horses  and  cattle,  is  extensively  bred  by  the  nomads. 

*  Sec  his  sketch  of  the  orography  of  East  Siberia  (French  trans., 
with  addenda,  published  by  the  InsHtut  Oograpkique  of  Brussels  In 
190a). 
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The  population  is  composed  of  four  di visions:  Uxbegs(  150,000 
to  200,000},  the  dominating  race  among  the  settled  inhabiunts 
of  the  oasis,  from  whom  the  officials  are  recruited  i  Sarts  and 
Tajiks,  agriculturists  and  tradespeople  of  mixed  race;  Turkomans 
(c.  170,000),  who  live  in  the  steppes,  south  and  west  of  the  oasis, 
and  formerly  plundered  the  settled  inhabitants  by  their  raids; 
and  the  Kara-kalpaks,  or  Black  Bonnets^  a  Turki  tribe  some 
50,000  in  number.  They  live  south  of  Lake  Aral,  and  in  the 
towns  of  Kungrad,  Khodsheih'  and  Kipchak  form  the  prevailing 
element.  They  cultivate  the  soil,  breed  cattle,  and  their  women 
make  carpets.  There  are  also  about  10,000  Kirghiz,  and  when 
the  Russians  took  Khiva  in  1873  there  were  29,300  Persian  slaves, 
stolen  by  Turkoman  raiders,  and  over  6500  liberated  slaves, 
mostly  Kizil-bashes.  The  former  were  set  free  and  the  slave 
trade  abolished.  Of  domestic  industries,  the  embroidering  of 
cloth,  silks  and  leather  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  trade  of  Khiva 
is  considerable:  cotton,  wool,  rough  woollen  cloth  and  silk 
cocoons  are  exported  to  Russia,  and  various  animal  products  to 
Bokhara.  Cottons,  velveteen,  hard  ware  and  pepper  are  imported 
from  Russia,  and  silks,  cotton,  china  and  tea  from  Bokhara. 
Khivan  merchants  habitually  attend  the  Orenburg  and  Nizhniy- 
Novgorod  fairs. 

.  History.— Tht  present  khanate  is  only  a  meagre  relic  of  the 
great  kingdom  which  under  the  name  of  Chorasmia,  Kharezm 
(Khw5rizm)  and  Urgcnj  (Jurjanlya,  Gurganj)  held  the  keys  of 
the  mightiest  river  in  Central  Asia.  Its  possession  has  con^ 
sequently  been  much  disputed  from  early  times,  but  the  country 
has  undergone  great  changes,  geographical  as  weU  as  political, 
which  have  lessened  its  importance.  The  Oxus  (Amu-darya)  has 
changed  its  outlet,  and  no  longer  forms  a  water-way  to  the 
Caspian  and  thence  to  Europe,  while  Khiva  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  territory  either  directly  aidministered  or  protected  by  Russia. 

Chorasmia  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  it  being  then  one  of  the 
Persian  provinces,  over  which  Darius  placed  satraps,  but  nothing 
material  of  it  is  known  till  it  was  seized  by  the  Arabs  In  a.d.  680. 
When  the  power  of  the  caliphs  declined  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince probably  became  independent;  but  the  first  king  known 
to  history  is  Mamun-ibn-Mahommed  in  995*  Khwirizm  fell 
under  the  power  of  Mahmud  of  Ghaxni  in  1017,  and  subsequently 
under  that  of  the  Seljuk  Turks.  In  1097  the  governor  Kutb-ud* 
din  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  one  of  his  descendants,  'Ala- 
ud-din-Mahommed,  conquered  Persia,  and  was  the  greatest  prince 
in  Central  Asia  when  Jenghiz  Khan  appeared  in  12 19.  Khiva 
was  conquered  again  by  Timur  in  1379;  and  finally  fell  under 
the  rule  of  the  Uzbegs  in  X511,  who  are  still  the  dominant  race 
under  the  protection  of  the  Rnssians. 

Russia  established  relations  with  Khiva  in  the  17th  century. 
The  Cossacks  of  the  Yaik  during  their  raids  across  the  Caspian 
learat  of  the  existence  of  this  rich  territory  and  made  more 
than  one  plundering  ej^>edition  to  the  chief  town  Ucgenj.  In 
1 717  Peter  the  Great,  having  beard  of  the  presence  of  auriferous 
sand  in  the  bed  of  the  Oxus,  desiring  also  to  "  open  mercantile 
relations  with  India  through  Turan  "  and  to  release  from  slavery 
some  Russian  subjects,  sent  a  military  force  to  Khiva.  When 
within  100  miles  of  the  capital  they  encountered  the  troops  of  the 
khan.  The  battle  lasted  three  dajrs,  and  ended  in  victory  for 
the  Russian  arms.  The  Khivans,  however,  induced  the  victors 
to  break  up  their  army  into  small  detachments  and  treacher* 
ously  annihilated  them  in  detaiL  It  was  not  until  the  third 
decade  of  the  19th  century  that  the  attention  of  the  Muscovite 
government  was  again  directed  to  the  khanate.  In  1839  a  force 
under  General  Perovsky  moved  from  Orenburg  across  the  Ust-Urt 
plateau  to  the  Khivan  frontiers,  to  occupy  the  khanate,  liberate 
the  captives  and  open  the  way  for  trade.  This  expedition  like* 
wise  terminated  in  disaster.  In  1847  the  Russians  founded  a  fort 
at  the  mouih  of  the  Jaxartes  or  Syr-darya.  This  advance  de- 
prived the  Khivans  not  only  of  territory,  but  of  a  large  number 
of  tax-paying  Kirghiz,  and  also  gave  the  Russians  a  base  for 
further  operations.  For  the  next  few  years,  however,  the 
attention  of  the  Russians  was  taken  up  with  Khokand.  their 
operations  on  that  sidexulminating  in  the  capture  of  Tashkent 
in  1865.    Ffce  in  this  quarter,  they  directed  *heir  thoughts  once 


more  to  Khiva.  In  1869  Krasnovodsk  on  the  east  ihore  of  tke 
Caspian  was  founded,  and  in  1871-1873  the  country  leading  !• 
Khiva  from  different  parts  of  Russian  Turkestan  was  thorougUy 
explored  and  surveyed.  In  1873  an  expedition  to  Khiva  was 
carefully  organized  on  a  large  scale.  The  army  of  10,000  ibca 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  General  Kauf maim  surted  from  three 
different  bases  of  operation*^Krasnovodsk,  Orenburg  and 
Tashkent.  Khiva  was  occupied  almost  without  opposition. 
All  the  territory  (35,700  sq.  di.  and  110,000  souls)  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Oxus  was  annexed  to  Russia,  while  a  heavy  war 
indemnity  was  imposed  upon  the  khanate.  The  Russians 
thereby  so  crippled  the  finances  of  the  state  that  the  khan  is  in 
complete  subjection  to  his  more  powerful  neighbour. 

O.T.  Be.:CEl,) 

KHIVA,  capital  of  the  khanate  of  Khiva,  in  Western  Asia, 
25  m.  W.  of  the  Amu-darya  and  240  m.  W.N.W.  of  Bokhara. 
Pop.  about  10,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  low  eartnen  wall,  and 
has  a  citadel,  the  residence  of  the  khan  and  the  higher  offidah. 
There  are  a  score  of  mosques,  of  which  the  one  containing  the 
tomb  of  Polvan,  the  patron  saint  of  Khiva,  is  the  best,  and  four 
large  madrasas  (Mahommedan  colleges).  Large  gardens  exist 
in  the  western  part  of  the  town.  A  small  Russian  quarter  has 
grown  up.    The  inhabitants  make  carpets,  silks  and  cottons. 

KHNOPPP,  PERMAND  EDMOND  JEAN  MARIE  (iS^  h 
Belgian  painter  and  etcher,  was  bom  at  the  ch&teau  de  Grem- 
bergen  (Termonde),  on  the  12th  of  September  1858,  and  studied 
under  X.  Mellery.  He  developed  a  very  original  talent,  his 
work  being  characterized  by  great  delicacy  of  colour,  tone  and 
harmony,  as  subtle  in  spiritual  and  intellectual  as  in  its  material 
qualities.  "  A  Crisis  "  (1881)  was  followed  by  "  Listening  to 
Schumann,"  **  St  Anthony  "  and  "  The  Queen  of  Sheba  "  (1883), 
and  then  came  one  of  his  best  known  woriis,  '*  The  Small  Sphinx  ** 
(1884).  His  "  Memories  "  (1889)  and  "  While,  Black  and  Gold  " 
(1901)  are  in  the  Brussels  Museum;  "  Portrait  of  MOe  R." 
(1889)  in  the  Venice  Museum; "  A  Stream  at  Fosset  **  (1897)  at 
Budapest  Museum;  "  The  Empress  "(1899)  in  the  collection  of 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  "  A  Mu^cian  "  In  that  of  the  king 
of  the  Belgians.  "  I  lock  my  Door  upon  Myself  "  (1891),  which 
was  exhibited  at  the  New  Gallery,  London,  in  190a  and  tfaeie 
attracted  much  attention,  was  acquired  by  the  Pmakothek  at 
Munich.  Other  works  are  "  Silence  "  (1890),  "  The  Idea  of 
Justice"  (1905)  and  "Isolde"  (1906),  together  with  a  ody- 
chrome  bust  "  Sibyl "  (1894)  and  an  ivory  mask  (1897).  la 
quiet  intensity  of  feeling  Khnopff  was  influenced  by  Rossetti, 
and  in  simplicity  of  line  by  Bumc-Jones,  but  the  poetry  and  the 
delicately  mystic  and  enigmatic  note  of  his  work  are  entirely 
individual.  He  did  good  work  also  as  an  etcher  and  diy- 
pointist. 

Sec  L.  Duroont-Wiklen,  Femand  Kknopff  (Brussels,  1907). . 

KHOI,  a  district  and  town  in  the  province  of  AzeTbaijaii, 
Persia,  towards  the  extreme  north-west  frontier,  between  the 
Urmia  Lake  and  the  river  Aras.  The  district  contains  many 
flourishing  villages,  and  consists  of  an  elevated  plateau  60  m. 
by  10  to  15,  highly  cultivated  by  a  skilful  system  of  drainage  and 
irrigation)  producing  fertile  meadows,  gardens  and  fields  yielding 
rich  crops  of  wheat  and  barley,  cotton,  rice  and  many  kinds  of 
fruit.  In  the  northern  part  and  boundhig  on  Maku  lies  the  plain 
of  Chaldaran  (Kalderan),  where  In  August  1 514  the  Tuiks  under 
Sultan  Schm  I.  fought  the  Persians  under  Shah  Ismail  and  gained 
a  great  victory. 

The  town  of  Khoi  lies  In  38*  37*  N.,  45*  xs*  B.,  77  m.  (90  by 
road)  N.W.  of  Tsbrix,  at  an  elevation  of  3300  ft^,  on  the  great 
trade  route  between  Trcblaond  and  Tabriz,  and  about  *  m. 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Kotut  Chai  (river  from  Kotur)  which  is 
crossed  there  by  a  seven-arched  bridge  and  is  known  lower 
down  as  the  Kiz^  Chai,  which  flows  (nto  the  Aras.  The  walled 
part  of  the  town  Is  a  quadrilateral  with  faces  of  about  taoo  yds. 
in  length  and  fortifications  consisting  of  two  lines  of  bastkuis, 
ditches,  Sic,  much  out  of  repan*.  The  population  numbers  about 
35,000,  a  third  living  inside  the  walls.  The  Armenian  quarter, 
with  about  500  families  and  an  old  church,  is  outside  the  walls. 
The  city  within  the  waUs  forms  one  of  the  best  laid  out  tovna  In 
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Peisia,  cool  stieami  and  linei  of  willows  running  along  the  broad 
and  regular  streets.  There  are  some  good  buildings,  including 
the  governor's  residence,  several  mosques,  a  large  brick  baxaar 
and  a  fine  caravanserai.  There  is  a  large  transit  trade,  and  con- 
siderable local  traffic  across  the  Turkish  border.  The  city  sur« 
rendered  to  the  Russians  in  1827  without  fighting  and  after  the 
treaty  of  peace  (Turkman  Chai.  Feb.  1828)  was  heM  for  some 
time  by  a  garrison  of  3000  Russian  troops  as  a  guarantee  for 
the  payment  of  the  war  indemnity.  In  September  1881  Khoi 
suffered  much  from  a  violent  earthquake.  It  has  post  and 
tdegrapb  offices. 

KHOJBNT.  or  Kbojend,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Syr-darjra, 
in  Russian  Turkestan,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Syr-darya  or 
Jaxartes,  144  m.  by  rail  S  S  E  from  Tashkent,  in  40"  if  N.  and 
69**  30'  £.,  and  on  the  direct  road  from  Bokhara  to  Khokand. 
Pop.  (1900),  31.881.  The  Russian  quarter  lies  between  the  river 
and  the  native  town.  Near  the  river  is  the  old  citadel,  on  the  top 
of  an  artificial  square  mound,  about  xoo  ft.  high.  The  banks 
of  the  river  are  so  high  as  to  make  its  water  uadess  to  the  town 
In  the  absence  of  pumping  gear.  Formerly  the  entire  commerce 
between  the  khanates  of  Bokhara  and  Kiiokand  passed  through 
this  town,  but  since  the  Russian  occupation  (1866)  much  of  it 
has  been  diverted.  Silkworms  are  reared,  and  silk  and  cotton 
goods  are  manufactured.  A  coarse  ware  is  made  in  imitation 
of  Chinese  porcelain.  The  district  immediately  around  the  town 
is  taken  up  with  cotton  plantations,  fruit  gardens  and  vineyards. 
The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Tajiks. 

Khojent  has  always  been  a  bone  of  contention  between  Kho- 
kand and  Bokhara.  When  the  amir  of  Bokhara  assisted 
Rhudayar  Khan  to  regain  hb  throne  in  1864,  he  kept  posses- 
sion of  Khojent.  In  1866  the  town  was  stormed  by  the 
Russians;  and  during  their  war  with  Khokand  in  1875  it  played 
an  important  part. 

KHOKAND.  or  Kokan,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ferghana,  on  the  railway  from  Samarkand  to  Andijan, 
8s  m.  by  rail  S.VV.  of  the  latter,  and  20  m.  S.  of  the  Syr-darya. 
Pop.  (1900),  86,704.  Situated  at  an  altitude  of  1375  ft.,  it  has 
a  severe  dimate,  the  ave^'age  temperatures  being — ^year,  56*; 
January,  22",  July,  65*.  Yeariy  rainfall.  3-6  in.  It  is  the  centre 
of  a  fertile  irrigated  oasis,  and  consists  of  a  citadel,  enclosed 
by  a  wail  neariy  12  m  in  circuit,  and  of  suburbs  containing 
luxuriant  gardens.  The  town  is  modernized,  has  broad  streets 
and  large  squares,  and  a  particularly  handsome  bazaar.  The 
former  palace  of  the  khans,  which  recalls  by  its  architecture  the 
mosques  of  Samarkand,  is  the  best  building  in  the  town.  Kho- 
kand is  one  of  the  most  important  centres  of  trade  in  Turkestan. 
Raw  cotton  and  silk  are  the  principal  exports,  while  manufac- 
tured goods  are  Impohed  from  Russia.  Coins  bearing  the 
Inscription  "  Khokand  the  Charming,"  and  known  as  kkokands, 
have  or  had  a  wide  currency 

The  khanate  of  Khokand  was  a  powerful  state  which  grew  up 
in  the  18th  century  Its  early  history  Is  not  well  known,  but  the 
town  was  founded  in  1732  by  Abd-ur-Rahim  under  the  name  of 
Iski-kurgan.  or  Kali-i-Rahimbai.  This  must  relate,  however. 
to  the  fort  only,  because  Arab  travellers  of  the  lOth  century 
mention  Hovakend  or  Hokand.  the  position  of  which  has  been 
identified  with  that  of  Khokand  Many  other  populous  and 
wealthy  towns  existed  in  this  region  at  the  lime  of  the  Arab  con- 
quest of  Ferghana.  In  1 7  s8- 1 7  59  the  Chinese  conquered  Dxun- 
garia  and  East  Turkestan,  and  the  begs  or  rulers  of  Ferghana 
recognized  Chinese  suzerainty  In  1807  or  1808  Alim.  son  of 
Narbuta,  brought  all  the  begs  of  Ferghana  under  his  authority, 
and  conquered  Tashkent  and  Chimkent.  His  attacks  on  the 
Bokharan  fortress  of  Ura-tyube  were  however  unsuccessful, 
and  the  country  rose  against  him  He  was  killed  in  1817  by  the 
adherents  of  his  brother  Omar  Omar  was  a  poet  and  patron 
of  learning,  but  continued  to  enlarge  his  kingdom,  taking  the 
sacred  town  of  Azret  (Turkestan),  and  to  protect  Ferghana  from 
the  raids  of  the  nomad  Kirghiz  built  fortress^  on  the  Syr-darya. 
which  became  a  basis  for  raids  of  the  Khokand  people  into 
Kirghiz  land.  This  was  the  origin  of  a  conflict  with  Russia. 
Several  petty  wars  were  undertaken  by  the  Russians  after  1847 
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to  destroy  the  Khokand  forts,  and  to  «ecure  possession,  first,  of 
the  Ili  (and  so  of  Dzungaria),  and  next  of  the  Syr-darya  region, 
the  result  being  that  in  1866,  after  the  occupation  of  Ura-tyube 
and  Jizakh,the  khanate  of  Khokand  was  separated  from  Bokhara. 
During  the  forty-five  years  after  the  4eath  of  Omar  (he  died  in 
1822)  the  khanate  of  Kiiokand  was  the  seat  of  continuous  wars 
between  the  settled  Saru  and  the  nomad  Kipchaks,  the  two 
parties  securing  the  upper  hand  in  turns,  Khokand  failing  under 
the  dominion  or  the  suzerainty  of  Bokhara,  which  supported 
Khudayar-khan,  the  representative  of  the  Kipchak  party,  in 
i8s8>i866,  while  Alim-kul,  the  represenutivc  of  the  Sarts,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  gaxawat  (Holy  War)  proclaimed  in 
i860,  and  fought  bravely  against  the  Russians  until  killed  at 
Tashiient  in  1865.  In-  1868  Khudayar-khan,  having  secured 
independence  from  Bokhara,  concluded  a  commencial  treaty  with 
the  Russians,  but  was  compelled  to  flee  in  1875,  when  a  new 
Holy  War  against  Russia  was  proclaimed.  It  endtd  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  strong  fort  of  Makhram,  the  occupation  of  Khokand 
and  Marghelan  ( 1875),  and  the  recognition  of  Russian  superiority 
by  the  amir  of  Bokhara,  who  conceded  to  Russia  all  the  territory 
north  of  the  Naryn  river.  War,  however,  was  renewed  in  the 
following  year.  It  ended,  fai  February  1876,  by  the  capture  of 
Andijan  and  Khokand  and  the  annexation  of  the  Khokand 
khanate  to  Russia.  Out  of  it  was  made  the  Russian  province  of 
Ferghana. 

AuTHoarrtBS.~The  following  publications  are  all  in  Russian: 
Kuhn.  Sketch  of  the  Khanate  of  Khokand  (1876).  V.  Nalivkin.  Short 
History  of  Kholtand  (French  trans.,  Paris.  1889);  Niazi  Mohammed, 
Tariht  Shahroki,  or  History  of  the  Rulers  of  Ffrghana,  edited  by 
Pantusov  (KazaA.  1885);  Makshdcv.  Historical  Sketch  ofTurltestan 
and  the  Advance  of  the  Kusstan$  {%i  Petersburg.  1 890) ;  N.Pctrovskiy, 
(Hd  Arabian  Journals  of  Travel  (Tashkent,  1894);  Russian  £nc/- 
tiopaedic  Dictionary,  vol.  xv.  (1895).  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Be.) 

KHOtM  (Polish  Chdm),  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  in  Xht 
government  of  Lublin,  45  m.  by  rail  E.S.E.  of  the  town  of 
Lublin.  Pop.  (1897),  19,236.  It  is  a  very  old  city  and  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  an  archaeological  museum  for  church 
antiquities. 

KRONDS,  or  Kandrs,  an  aborigiruil  tribe  of  India,  hihabiting 
the  tributary  states  of  Orissa  and  the  Can  jam  district  of  Madras. 
At  the  census  of  1901  they  numbered  701,198.  Their  main 
divisions  are  into  Kutia  or  hill  Khonds  and  plain-dwelling 
Khonds;  the  landowners  are  known  as  Raj  Khonds.  Their 
religion  is  animistic,  and  their  pantheon  includes  eighty-four 
gods.  They  have  given  their  name  to  the  Khondmals.  a  sub- 
division of  Angul  district  In  Orissa:  area,  800  sq.  m. ,  pop.  (1901), 
64,214.  The  Khond  language,  Kui.  spoken  in  1901  by  more  than 
half  a  million  persons,  is  much  more  closely  related  to  Telugu 
than  is  Condi.  The  Khonds  are  a  finer  type  than  the  Condi. 
They  are  as  tall  as  the  average  Hindu  and  not  much  darker,  while 
in  features  they  are  very  Aryan  They  are  undoubtedly  a  mixed 
Dravidian  race,  with  much  Aryan  blood. 

The  Khonds  became  notorious,  on  the  British  occupation  of 
their  district  about  1835,  from  the  prevalence  and  cruehy  of  the 
human  sacrifices  they  practised.  These  "  Meriah  "  sacrifices, 
as  they  were  called,  were  intended  to  further  the  fertilization  of 
the  earth.  It  was  incumbent  on  the  Khonds  to  purchase  their 
victims.  Unless  bought  with  a  price  they  were  not  deemed 
acceptable.  They  seldom  sacrificed  Khonds.  though  m  hard 
times  Khonds  were  obliged  to  sell  their  children  and  they  could 
then  be  purchased  as  Meriahs.  Persons  of  any  race,  age  or  sex, 
were  acceptable  if  purchased.  Numbers  were  bought  and  kept 
and  well  treated,  and  Meriah  women  were  encouraged  to  become 
mothers.  Ten  or  twelve  days  before  the  sacrifice  the  victim's 
hair  was  cut  off,  and  the  villagers  having  bathed,  went  with  the 
priest  to  the  sacred  grove  to  forewarn  the  goddess.  The  festival 
lasted  three  days,  and  the  wildest  orgies  were  indulged  in. 

See  Major  Macpherson.  Religious  Doctrines  of  the  Khonds:  his 
account  of  their  religion  in  Jour  R.  Asiatu  Soc  xiii  220-221  and 
his  Report  upon  the  Khonds  ofCanjam  and  Cuttach  (Calcutta,  1841;; 
also  Distrtci  Caxttteer  of  Augul  (Cakutu.  1908). 

RHORASAN,  or  Khorassan  (f.e.  "  land  of  the  sun  **).  a 
geographical  term  originaUy^appJle4^tojthe.^a5lC5n^oLthe  four 
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quarters  (named  from  the  cardinal  poifits)  into  which  the  andent 
monarchy  of  the  Sassanians  was  divided.  After  the  Arab  coat- 
quest  the  name  was  retained  both  as  the  designation  of  a  de6nate 
province  and  in  a  looser  sense.  Under  the  new  Persian  empire 
the  expression  has  gradually  becmne  restricted  to  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  Persia  which  forms  one  of  the  five  great 
provinces  of  that  country.  The  province  is  conterminous  E. 
with  Afghanistan,  N.  with  Russian  Transcaspian  territory,  W. 
with  Astarabad  and  Shahrud-Bostam,  and  S.  with  Kerman  and 
Yezd.  It  lies  mainly  within  29*  45-38'  15*  N.  and  s6*-6i*  E , 
extending  about  320  m.  east  and  west  and  570  m  north  and 
south,  with  a  total  area  of  about  150,000  sq.  m.  The  surface  is 
mountainous.  The  ranges  generally  run  in  parallel  ridges, 
inclosing  extensive  valleys,  with  a  normal  direction  from  N.W. 
to  S.E.  The  whole  of  the  north  is  occupied  by  an  extensive 
highland  system  composed  of  a  part  of  the  Elburx  and  its  con- 
tinuation extending  to  the  Paropamisus.  This  system,  sometimes 
spoken  of  collectively  as  the  Kuren  Dagh,  or  Kopet  Pagh  from 
its  chief  sections,  forms  in  the  east  three  ranges,  the  Haaar 
Masjed,  Binalud  Kub  and-  Jagatal,  enclosing  the  Meshed- 
Kucban  valley  and  the  Jovain  plain.  The  former  is  watered  by 
the  Kashaf-rud  (Tortoise  River),  or  river  of  Meshed,  flowing  east 
to  the  Uari-rud,  their  Junction  fqrming  the  Tejen,  which  sweeps 
round  the  Daman-i-Kuh,  or  northern  skirt  of  the  outer  ran^, 
towards  the  Caspian  but  loses  itseU  in  the  desert  long  before 
reaching  it.  The  Jovain  plain  is  watered  by  the  Kali-i-mura, 
an  unimportant  river  which  flows  south  to  the  Great  Kavir  or 
central  depression.  In  the  west  the  northern  highlands  develop 
two  branches:  (i)  the  Kuren  Dagh,  stretching  through  the  Great 
and  Little  Balkans  to  the  Caspian  at  Krasnovodsk  Bay,  (2)  the 
Ala  Dagh,  fornung  a  continuation  of  the  Binalud  Kuh  and  joining 
the  mountains  between  Bujnurd  and  Astarabad,  which  form 
part  of  the  Elburz  system.  The  Kuren  Dagh  ond  Ala  Dagh 
enclose  the  valley  of  the  A  trek  River,  which  flows  west  and  south- 
west into  the  Caspian  at  Hassan  Kuli  Bay.  The  western  off- 
shoots of  the  Ala  Dagh  in  the/iorth  and  the  mountains  of  Astara- 
bad in  the  south  enclose  the  valley  of  the  Gurgan  River,  which 
also  flows  westwards  and  parallel  to  the  Atrek  to  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  Caspian.  The  outer  range  has  probably 
a  mean  altitude  of  8000  ft.,  the  highest  known  summits  being 
the  Hazar  Masjed  (10,500)  and  the  Kara  Dagh  (9800).  The 
central  range  seems  to  be  higher,  culminating  with  the  Shah- 
Jehan  Kuh  (11,000)  and  the  Ala  Dagh  (i  1,500).  The  southern 
ridges,  although  generally  much  lower,  have  the  highest  point 
of  the  whole  system  in  the  Shah  Kuh  (13,000)  between  Sbahrud 
and  Astarabad.  South  of  this  northern  highland  several 
parallel  ridges  run  diagonally  across  the  province  in  a  N.W.-S.E. 
direction  as  far  as  Seislan. 

Beyond  the  Atrek  and  other  rivers  watering  the  northern 
valleys  a  few  brackish  and  intermittent  rivers  lose  themselves 
in  the  Great  Kavir,  which  occupies  the  central  and  western  parts 
of  the  province.  The  true  character  of  the  kavir,  which  forms  the 
distinctive  feature  of  east  Persia,  has  scarcely  been  determined, 
some  regarding  it  as  the  bed  of  adricd-up  sea,  others  as  developed 
by  the  saline  streams  draining  to  it  from  the  surrounding  high- 
lands. Collecting  in  the  central  depressions,  which  have  a  mean 
elevation  of  scarcely  more  than  500  ft.  above  the  Caspian,  the 
water  of  these  streams  is  supposed  to  form  saline  deposits  with  a 
thin  hard  crust,  beneath  which  the  moisture  is  retained  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  thus  producing  those  dangerous  and  slimy  quag- 
mires which  in  winter  are  covered  ^ixh  brine,  in  summer  with  a 
treacherous  incrustation  of  salt.  Dr  Sven  Hedin  explored  the 
central  depressions  in  1906. 

The  surface  of  Khorasan  thus  consists  mainly  of  highlands, 
saline,  swampy  deserts  and  upland  valleys,  some  fertile  and  well- 
watered.  Of  the  last,  occurring  mainly  in  the  north,  the  chief 
are  the  longitudinal  valley  stretching  from  near  the  Herat 
frontier  through  Meshed,  Kuchan  and  Shirvan  to  Bujnurd,  the 
berrehgez  district,  which  lies  on  the  northern  skirt  of  the  outer 
range  projecting  into  the  Akhal  Tekkeh  domain,  now  Russian 
territory,  and  the  districts  of  Nishapur  and  Sabzevar  which  Ue 
south  ci  the  Binalud  and  Jagatai  ranges.    These  fertile  tracts 


produce  rice  and  other  cereals,  cotton,  tobacco,  opktm  aad 
fruiu  in  profusion.  Other  products  are  manna,  sitflroii,  aaafoe* 
tida  and  other  gums.  The  dutl  manufactures  are  swoeds,  stone- 
ware, carpeu  and  rugs,  woollens,  cottons,  silks  and  tbeepddB 
pelisses  (/KK5fsn,  Afghan  posktin). 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  province  are:  t.  Niahapor; 
3.  Sabaevar;  3,  Jovain;  a,  Asfarain;  5,  Bujnurd;  6,  Kuchan;  7, 
DerrchKe»:8.  Kefat ;  9.  Chinaran :  10,  Meshed :  11, Jam;  la.Bakbars; 
13.  Radkan;  14.  Scrrakhs;  15,  Sar-i-jam;  16,  Bam  and  Safiabad; 
17.  Turbet  i  Haidari;  18,  Turshiz;  19,  Khaf;  30,  TUn  and  Tabbas; 
21.  Kain;  M,  Seistan. 

The  population  consists  of  Iranians  (Tajiks,  Kurds,  Balochis), 
Mongplsk  Tatars  and  Arabs,  and  is  estimated  at  aboot  a  raillioo. 
The  Persians  proper  have  always  represented  the  aettlcxl.  industrial 
and  trading  elements,  and  to  tnem  the  Kurds  and  the  Arabs  have 
become  largely  assimilated.  Even  many  of  the  original  Tatar, 
Mongol  and  other  nomad  tribes  {Hat),  instead  of  leadin|;  their  former 
roving  and  unsettled  life  of  the  sakara-'mskin  (dwellers  in  the  desiert), 
arc  settled  and  peaceful  shahr-nishin  (dwellers  in  towns).  In  rdigioo 
all  except  some  Tatars  and  Mongols  and  the  Baluchis  have  coo- 
formed  to  the  national  Shiah  faith.  The  revenues  (cash  and  kind) 
of  the  province  amount  to  about  £180.000  a  year,  but  very  little  oif 
thb  amount  reaches  the  Teheran  treasury.  The  value  oC  the 
exports  and  imports  from  and  into  the  whole  province  is  a  Uttk 
under  a  million  sterling  a  year.  The  province  produces  about 
10,000  cons  of  wool  and  a  third  of  this  quantity,  or  rather  more, 
valued  at  £70.000  to  £80,000.  b  exported  via  Russia  to  the  markets 
of  western  Europe,  notably  to  Marseilles.  Russia  keeping  only  a 
small  part.  Other  important  anicles  of  expOTt.  all  to  Rus&ia,  are 
cotton,  carpets,  shawls  and  turquoises,  the  last  from  the  mines  near 
Nishapur.  (A.  H.-S) 

KHORREMABAO.  a  town  of  I'ersia,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Luristan,  in  33°  32'  N.,  48**  15'  £.,  and  at  an  elevation  of  4250  U. 
Pop.  about  6000.  It  is  situated  138  m.  W.N.W.  of  Isfahan  and 
117  m.  S.E.  of  Kermanshah,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  broad  but 
shallow  Khorremabad  river,  also  called  Ab-i-istaneh,  and,  lower 
down,  Kashgan  Rud.  On  an  isolated  rock  between  the  town 
and  the  river  stands  a  ruined  castle,  the  Dis-i-siyah  (black  castle), 
the  residence  of  the  governor  <^  the  district  (then  called  Samba) 
in  the  middle  ages,  and,  with  somemodem  additions,  one  of  then 
consisting  of  rooms  on  the  summit,  called  Felek  ul  aflak  (heaven 
of  heavens),  the  residence  of  the  governors  of  Luristan  in  the 
beginning  of  the  t9th  century.  At  the  foot  of  the  castle  stands 
the  modem  residence  of  the  governor,  built  c.  1830,  with  several 
spacious  courts  and  gardens.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
opposite  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  dty  of  Samha.  There 
are  a  minaret  60  ft.  high,  parts  of  a  mosque,  an  aqueduct,  a 
number  of  walls  of  other  buildings  and  a  four-sided  iiK>nofiih, 
measuring  9I  ft.  in  hdght,  by  3  ft.  long  and  2}  broad,  with  an 
inscription  partly  illegible,  commemorating  Mahmud,  a  grand- 
son of  the  Seljuk  king  Malik  Shah,  and  dated  a.b.  517,  or  519 
(Ai>.  1148-1150).  There  also  remain  ten  arches  of  a  bridge 
which  led  over  the  river  from  Samha  on  to  the  road  to  Shapur- 
khast,  a  city  situated  some  distance  west. 

KHORSABAO,  a  Turkish  village  in  the  vilayet  of  Mosul, 
12I  m.  N.E.  of  that  town,  and  almost  20  m.  N.  of  ancient  Nina- 
veb,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  little  river  Kosar.  Here,  in  1S43, 
P.  £.  Botta.  then  French  consul  at  Mosul,  discovered  the  re- 
mains of  an  Assyrian  palace  and  town,  at  which  excavations  wen 
conducted  by  him  and  Flandin  in  1843-1844,  and  again  by  Victor 
Place  in  1851-1855.  The  ruins  proved  to  be  those  of  the  town 
of  Dur-Sharrukin,  **  Sargon's  Castle,"  built  by  Sargon,  king  oi 
Assyria,  as  a  royal  residence.  The  town,  in  the  shape  of  a  rect- 
angular parallelogram,  with  the  corners  pointing  approximatelj 
toward  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  covered  741  acres  ot 
ground.  On  the  north-west  side,  half  within  and  half  without 
the  circuit  of  the  walls,  protruding  into  the  plain  like  a  great 
bastion,  stood  the  royal  palace,  on  a  terrace, '45  ft  In  height* 
covering  about  25  acres.  The  palace  proper  was  divided  into 
three  sections,  bulk  around  three  sides  of  a  large  court  on  the 
south-east  or  city  side,  into  which  opened  the  great  outer  gates, 
guarded  by  winged  stone  bulls,  each  section  containing  suites  ai 
rooms  buflt  around  several  smaller  inner  courts.  In  the  centre 
was  the  serai,  occupied  by  the  king  and  his  retinue,  with  aa 
extension  towards  the  north,  opening  on  a  large  inner  court,  coo- 
taining  the  public  reception  room«,  elahorately  decorated  wiiJi 
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fcutptares  and  historical  inscriptions,  representing  scenes  of 
hunting,  worship,  feasts,  battles,  and  the  liice.  The  harem,  with 
separate  provisions  for  four  wives,  occupied  the  south  comer,  the 
domestic  quarters,  including  stables,  kitchen,  bakery,  wine  cellar, 
Itc,  being  at  the  east  comer,  to  the  north-east  of  the  great 
entrance  court.  In  the  wesl  comer  tir^  m.  temple,  with  a  stage- 
tower  iti^gurat)  adjoining.  The  walls  uf  the  rooms,  which  stood 
only  to  the  height  of  one  storey,  were  from  9  ^<>  '5  ft.  in  thickness, 
of  clay,  faced  with  brick,  in  the  reception  rooms  wainscoted  with 
stone  ^bs  or  tiles,  elsewhere  plastered,  or,  in  the  harem,  adorned 
with  fresco  paintings  and  arabesques.  Here  aad  there  the  floors 
were  formed  of  tiles  or  alabaster  blocks,  but  in  general  they  were 
of  sumped  day,  on  which  were  spread  at  the  time  of  occupancy 
mats  and  rugs.  The  exterior  of  the  palace  wall  exhibited  a 
system  of  groups  of  half  columns  and  stepped  recesses,  an  orna* 
ment  familiar  in  Babylonian  architecture.  The  palace  and  city 
were  completed  in  707  B.C.,  and  in  706  Sargon  took  up  his  resi- 
dence there.  He  died  the  following  year,  and  palace  and  city 
seem  to  have  been  abandoned  shortly  thereafter.  Up  to  190Q 
this  was  the  only  Assyrian  palace  which  had  ever  been  explored 
systematically,  in  its  entirety,  and  fortunately  it  was  found  on 
the  whole  in  an  admirable  state  of  preservation.  An  immense 
number  of  statues  and  bas-reliefs,  excavated  by  Botta,  were 
transported  to  Paris,  and  formed  the  first  Assyrian  museum 
opened  to  the  world.  The  objects  excavated  by  Place,  together 
with  the  objects  found  by  Frcsnel's  expedition  in  Babylonia  and 
a  part  of  the  results  of  Rawlinson's  excavations  at  Nineveh,  were 
unfortunately  lost  in  the  Tigris,  on  transport  from  Bagdad  to 
Basra.  Flandin  had,  however,  made  careful  drawings  and  copies 
of  all  objects  of  importance  from  Khorsabad.  The  whole 
material  was  published  by  the  French  government  in  two 
monumental  publications. 

See  P.  E.  Botta  and  E.  Flandin.  UonmmenI  dt  Ninht  (Paris.  1849* 
1850;  s  volt.  400  plates):  Victor  I*tace,  NinUte  et  l*Auyfi*,aMcd€i 
uiais  a*  restaurotion  par  F,  Tkomas  (Paris,  1866-1869 ;  3  vols.). 

CJ.  P.  Pb.) 

KHOTAV  Oocally  Ilcri).  a  town  and  oasts  of  East  Turkestan, 
on  the  Khotan-darya,  between  the  N.  foot  of  the  Kuenlun  and 
the  edge  of  the  Takla-makan  desert,  nearly  200  m.  by  caravan 
road  S.E.  from  Yarkand.  Pop.,  about  5000.  The  town  con* 
sists  of  a  labyrinth  of  narrow,  winding,  dirty  streets,  with  poor, 
square,  flat-roofed  houses,  half  a  dozen  madrasas  (Mahommcdan 
colleges),  a  score  of  mosques,  and  some  nuuars  (tombs  of  Mahom- 
mcdan saints).  Dotted  about  the  town  are  open  squares,  with 
tanks  ot  ponds  overhung  by  trees.  For  centuries  Khotan  was 
famous  for  jade  or  nephrite,  a  sepii-precious  stone  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  Chinese  for  making  small  fancy  boxes,  bottles 
and  cups,  mouthpieces  for  pipes,  bracelets,  &c  The  stone  is 
still  exported  to  China.  Other  local  products  are  carpets  (silk 
and  felt),  silk  goods,  hides,  grapes,  rice  and  other  cereals,  fruits, 
tobacco,  opium  and  cotton.  There  is  an  active  trade  in  these 
goods  and  in  wool  with  India,  West  Turkestan  and  China.  The 
oasis  contains  two  small  towns,  Kara-kash  and  Yurun-kash,  and 
over  300  villages,  its  total  population  being  about  150,000. 

Khotan,  known  in  Sanskrit  as  Kustana  and  in  Chinese  as 
Vu-than,  Yu-tien,  Kiu-sa-tan-na,  and  Khio-tan,  is  mentioned  in 
Chinese  chronicles  in  the  2nd  century  B.C.  In  a.d.  73  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Chinese,  and  ever  since  has  been  generally 
dependent  upon  the  Chinese  empire.  During  the  early  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  long  before  that,  it  was  an  important 
and  flourishing  place,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  to  which  the 
Chinese  sent  embassies,  and  famous  for  its  glass-wares,  copper 
tankards  and  textiles.  About  the  year  aj>.  400  it  was  a  city  of 
some  magnificence,  and  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  cult  of  Buddha, 
with  temples  rich  in  paintings  and  omaments  of  the  precious 
metals;  but  from  the  sih  century  it  seems  to  have  declined. 
In  the  8th  century  it  was  conquered,  after  a  struggle  of  2$  years, 
by  the  Arab  chieftain  Kotaiba  ibn  Moslim,  from  West  Turkestan, 
who  imposed  blam  upon  the  people.  In  1220  Khotan  was 
destroyed  by  the  Mongols  under  Jcnghix  Khan.  Marco  Polo, 
who  passed  through  the  town  in  1 274.  savs  that  '*  Everything 
is  to  be  had  there  [u  Cotaa,  •.#.  KboUnJ  in  pknty,  incltidiog 


abundance  of  cotton,  with  flax,  hempv  wheat,  wine,  and  the  like. 
The  people  have  vineyards  and  gardens  and  estates.  They  live 
by  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  are  no  soldiers."*  The 
place  suffered  severely  during  the  Dungan  revolt  against  China 
in  1864-1875,  and  again  a  few  years  bier  when  Yakub  Beg  of 
Kashgar  made  himself  nuister  of  East  Turkestan. 

The  KHOTAN-ivutYA  rises  in  the  Kuenlun  Mountains  In  two 
hcadstreams,  the  Kara-kaah  and  the  Yurun-kash,  which  unite 
towards  the  middle  of  the  desert,  some  90  m.  N.  of  the  town  of 
Khotan.  The  conjoint  stream  then  flows  180  m.  northwards 
across  the  desert  of  Takla-makan,  though  it  carries  water  only 
in  the  early  summer,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Tarim  a  few  miles 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Ak-su  with  the  Yarkand-darya 
(Tarim).  In  crossing  the  desert  it  falls  i»5o  ft.  in  a  distance  of 
270  m.  Its  total  length  is  about  300  m.  and  the  area  it  drains 
probably  nearly  40,000  sq.  m. 

Sec  J.  P.  A.  Rdmusat.  Uisloire  de  to  vttte  de  Kkotan  (Parts,  1820) ; 
and  Svcn  Hcdin.  Through  Asia  (Cng.  trans..  London.  1898^  chs.  1x. 
and  Ixii..  and  Scitntifit  ResuUs  of  a  Journey  tn  Ctntral  Asia,  1899- 
1902,  voL  U.  (Stockholm.  1906).  (J.  T.  Be.) 

KHOnilt  or  KmyTECK  (variously  written  Khochim.  Chocxim, 
and  Chocim),  a  fortified  town  of  South  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Bessarabia,  in  48^  30'  N.  and  26^  30*  E.,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Dm'ester,  near  the  Austrian  (Galician)  frontier,  and  opposite 
PodoKan  Kamcnets.  Pop.  (1897),  18,126.  It  possesses  a  few 
manufactures  (leather,  candles,  beer,  shoes,  bricks),  and  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade,  but  has  always  been  of  importance  mainly 
as  a  military  post,  defending  one  of  the  most  frequented  passaged 
of  the  Dniester.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Genoese 
cok>ny ;  and  it  has  been  in  Polish,  Turkish  and  Austrian  possessicm. 
The  chief  events  in  its  annals  are  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  1621 
by  Ladislaus  IV.,  of  Poland,  in  1673  by  John  Sobieski,  of  Poland, 
and  in  1739  by  the  Russians  under  MUnnich;  the  defeat  of  the 
Russians  by  the  Turks  in  1768;  the  capture  by  the  Russians  in 
1769,  and  by  the  Austrians  In  1788;  and  the  occupation  by  the 
Russians  in  1806.  It  finally  passed  to  Russia  with  Bessarabia  in 
181 2  by  the  peace  of  Bucharest. 

KHULNA.  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  In  the  Presi- 
dency division  of  Bengal.  The  town  stands  on  the  river  Bhahab, 
and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Bengal  Central  railway,  109  m.  £.  of 
Calcutta.  Pop.  (1901),  10,426.  It  is  the  most  important  centre 
of  river-borne  trade  in  the  delta. 

The  District  or  Kuvlna  lies  In  the  middle  of  the  delta  of 
the  Ganges,  including  a  portion  of  the  Sundarbans  or  seaward 
fringe  of  swamps.  It  was  fomfed  out  of  Jessore  in  1882.  Area 
(excluding  the  Sundarbans),  2077  sq.  m.  Besides  the  Sundar> 
bans,  the  north-east  part  of  the  district  is  swampy;  the  north* 
west  is  more  elevated  and  drier,  while  the  central  part,  though 
low-lying,  is  cultivated.  The  whole  is  alluvial.  In  1901  the 
population  was  1,253,043,  showing  an  increase  of  6%  in 
the  decade.  Rice  is  the  principal  crop;  mustard,  jute  and 
tobacco  are  also  grown,  and  the  fisheries  are  important.  Sugar 
is  manufactured  from  the  date  palm.  The  district  is  entered 
by  the  Bengal  Central  railway,  but  by  Car  the  greater  part  of 
the  traffic  is  carried  by  water. 

See  District  Gazetteer  (CakutU,  1908). 

KHUNSAR,  a  town  of  Persia,  sometimes  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Isfahan,  at  others  to  Irak,  96  m.  N.W.  of  Isfahan, 
>n  if  9'  N.,  50*  23'  E.,  at  an  elevation  of  7600  ft.  Pop.,  about 
1 0,000.  It  Is  picturesquely  situated  on  both  sides  of  a  narrow 
valley  through  which  the  Khunsar  River,  a  stream  about  12  fL 
wide,  flows  in  a  north-cast  direction  to  Kuom.  The  town  and  its 
fine  gardens  and  orchards  straggle  some  6  m.  along  the  valley 
with  a  mean  breadth  of  scarcely  half  a  mile.  There  is  a  great 
profusion  of  frait,  the  apples  yielding  a  kind  of  cider  which, 
however,  does  not  keep  longer  than  a  month.  The  climate  is 
cool  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter.  There  are  five  caravanserais* 
three  mosques  and  a  post  office. 

KHURJA.  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Bulandshahr  district 
of  the  United  Provinces,  27  m.  N.W.  of  Aligarh,  near  the  main 

*  Sir  H.  Yule.  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  bk.  L  ch.  xxxvL  (jrd 

«d.,  London,  1903).  ^  .,.  ,^.^   ,^ >^  — 
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line  of  the  East  Induin  railway.  Pop.  (i9o>)>  a9>277-  It  is  an 
important  centre  of  trade  in  grain,  indigo,  sugar  and  gki,  and  has 
cotton  gins  aiKl  presses  and  a  manufacture  of  pottery.  Jain 
traders  form  a  large  and  wealthy  class;  and  the  principal 
building  in  the  town  is  a  modern  Jain  temple,  a  fine  domed 
structure  richly  carved  and  ornamented  in  gold  and  colours. 

KHYBBR  PASS,  the  most  imporUnt  of  the  passes  which  lead 
from  Afghanistan  into  India.  It  is  a  narrow  defile  winding 
between  cliffs  of  shale  and  limestone  600  to  xooo  ft.  high, 
stretching  up  to  more  lofty  mountains  behind.  No  other  pass  in 
the  world  has  possessed  such  strategic  importance  or  retains  so 
many  historic  associations  as  this  gateway  to  the  pbins  of 
India.  It  has  probably  seen  Persian  and  Creek,  Scljuk,  Tatar, 
Mongol  and  Durani  conquerors,  with  the  hosts  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  Jenghia  Khan,  Timur,  Babcr, 
Nadir  Shah,  Ahmed  Shah,  and  numerous  other  warrior  chiefs 
pass  and  repass  through  its  ixKky  defiles  during  a  period  of 
2O0O  years.  The  mountain  barrier  which  separates  the  Peshawar 
plains  from  the  Afghan  highlands  differs  in  many  respects 
from  the  mountain  barrier  which  intervenes  between  the  Indus 
plains  and  the  plateau  farther  south.  To  the  south  this  barrier 
consists  of  a  series  of  flexures  folded  parallel  to  the  river,  through 
which  the  plateau  drainage  breaks  down  in  transverse  lines  forra> 
ing  gorges  and  clefts  as  it  cuts  through  successive  ridges.  West 
of  Peshawar  the  strike  of  the  mountain  systems  is  roughly  from 
west  to  east,  and  this  formation  is  maintained  with  more  or 
less  regubrity  as  far  south  as  the  Tochi  River  and  Waxiristan. 
Almost  immediately  west  of  Peshawar,  and  stretching  along 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude  from  the  meridian  of  Kabul  to 
within  ten  miles  of  the  Peshawar  cantonment,  is  the  great 
central  range  of  the  Safed  Koh,  which  forms  throughout  its 
long,  straight  line  of  nigged  peaks  the  southern  wall,  or  water- 
divide,  of  the  Kabul  River  basin.  About  the  meridian  of  71  E. 
it  forks,  sending  off  to  the  north-east  what  is  locally  known  as  a 
spur  to  the  Kabul  River,  but  which  is  geographically  only  part 
of  that  stupendous  water-divide  which  hedges  in  the  Kunar 
and  Chitral  valleys,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Shandur  Range, 
unites  with  the  Hindu  Kush  near  the  head  of  the  Taghdumbash 
Pamir.  The  Kabul  River  breaks  through  this  northern  spur 
of  the  Safed  Koh;  and  in  breaking  through  it  is  forced  to  the 
northward  in  a  cur\'ed  channel  or  trough,  deeply  sunk  in  the 
mounUins  between  terrific  cliffs  and  precipices,  where  its  narrow 
waterway  affords  no  foothold  to  man  or  beast  for  many  mHes. 
To  reach  the  Kabul  River  within  Afghan  territory  it  is  neces« 
aary  to  pass  over  this  water-divide;  and  the  Khyber  stream, 
flowing  down  from  the  pass  at  Landi  Kotal  to  a  point  in  the 
plains  opposite  Jamrud,  9  m.  W.  of  Peshawar,  affords  ibe 
opportunity. 

Pursuing  the  main  road  from  Peshawar  to  Kabul,  the  fort  of 
Jamrud,  which  commands  the  British  end  of  the  Khyber  Pass^ 
lies  some  zx  m.  W.  of  Peshawar.  The  road  leads  through  a 
barren  stony  plain,  cut  up  by  water<ourses  and  infested  by  all 
the  worst  cut-throats  in  the  Peshawar  district.  Some  three 
miles  beyond  Jamrud  the  road  entera  the  mountains  at  an 
opening  called  Shadi  Bagiar,  and  here  the  Khyber  proper 
begins.  The  highway  runs  for  a  short  distance  through  the  bed 
of  a  ravine,  and  then  joins  the  road  made  by  Colonel  Mackeson 
in  1839-1843,  until  it  ascends  on  the  left-hand  side  to  a 
plateau  called  Shagai.  ^om  here  can  be  seen  the  fort  of  All 
Masjid,  which  commands  the  centre  of  the  pass,  and  which  has 
been  the  scene  of  more  than  one  famous  siege.  Still  going 
westward  the  road  turns  to  the  right,  and  by  an  easy  zigzag 
descends  to  the  river  of  Ali  Masjid,  and  runs  along  its  bank. 
The  new  road  along  this  cliff  was  made  by  the  British  during 
the  Second  Afghan  War  (1879-80),  and  here  is  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Khyber,  not  more  than  15  ft.  broad,  with  the  Rhotas 
hill  on  the  right  fully  2000  ft.  overhead.  Some  three  miles 
farther  on  the  valley  widens,  and  on  either  side  lie  the  hamlets 
and  some  sixty  towers  of  the  Zakka  Khel  Afridis.  Then  comes 
the  Loargi  Shinwari  plateau,  some  seven  miles  in  length  and 
three  in  its  widest  part,  ending  at  Landi  Kolal.  where  is  another 
British  fort,  which  doses  this  end  of  the  Khyber  and  overlooks 


the  plains  of  Afghanistan.  Alter  leaving  Land!  Kotal  tlw  | 
Kabul  highway  passes  between  low  hills,  until  it  debourhra 
on  the  Kabul  River  and  leads  to  Dakka.  The  whole  of  the 
Khyber  Pass  from  end-  to  end  Ues  within  the  country  of  the 
Afridis,  and  is  now  recognteed  as  tinder  British  controL  Frooa 
Shadi  Bagiar  on  the  east  to  Landi  Kotal  on  the  west  is  aboiA 
20  m.  in  a  straight  line. 

The  Khyber  has  been  adopted  by  the  British  as  the  main  road 
to  Kabul,  but  its  difficulties  (before  they  were  overcome  by 
British  engineers)  were  such  that  it  was  never  so  regarded  by 
former  rulers  of  India.  The  old  road  to  India  left  the  Kabul 
River  near  its  junction  with  the  Kunar,  and  croesed  the  great 
divide  between  the  Kunar  valley  and  Bajoor;  then  it  turned 
southwards  to  the  plains.  During  the  first  Afghan  War  the 
Khyber  was  the  scene  of  many  skirmishes  wiih  the  Afridis  and 
some  disasters  to  the  British  troops.  In  July  1839  Colonel  Wade 
captured  the  fortress  of  Ali  Masjid.  In  1842,  when  Jalalabad 
was  blockaded.  Colonel  Moseley  was  sent  to  occupy  i  he  same  fort, 
but  was  compelled  to  evacuate  it  after  a  few  days  o%ving  to 
scarcity  of  provisions.  In  April  of  the  same  year  it  was  reeccu- 
pied  by  General  Pollock  in  his  advance  to  Kabut  It  was  at 
Ali  Masjid  that  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain's  friendly  mission  to  the 
amir  Shere  Ali  was  stopped  in  1878,  thus  causing  the  second 
Afghan  War;  and  on  the  outbreak  of  that  war  Ali  Masjid  was 
captured  by  Sir  Samuel  Browne.  Thetreaty  which  dosed  the  war 
in  May  1879  left  the  Khyber  tribes  under  British  controL  From 
that  time  the  pass  was  protected  by  jexaikhis  drawn  from  the 
Afridi  tribe,  who  were  paid  a  subsidy  by  the  British  government. 
For  18  yeara,  from  1879  onward,  Colonel  R.  Warburton  controUed 
the  Khyber,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time  secured  iu 
safety;  but  his  term  of  office  came  to  an  end  synchronous 
with  the  wave  of  fanaticism  which  swept  along  the  nortb-'wcat 
border  of  India  during  1897.  The  Afridis  were  persuaded  by 
their  mullahs  to  attack  the  pass,  which  they  themselves  bad 
guaranteed.  The  British  government  were  warned  of  the 
intended  movement,  but  only  withdrew  the  British  officers 
belonging  to  the  Khyber  Rifles,  and  left  the  pass  to  lu  fate. 
The  Khyber  Rifles,  deserted  by  their  officers,  made  a  half- 
hearted  resistance  to  their  fdlow-tribesmen,  and  the  pass  feO 
into  the  hands  of  the  Afridis,  and  remained  in  their  posseasion 
for  some  months.  This  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  Tirah  Ex- 
pedition of  1897.  The  Khyber  Rifles  were  afterwards  ttrcngib- 
cned,  and  divided  into  two  battalions  commanded  by  four 
British  officers. 

See  Eigkteen  Yean  in  Ike  Khyber,  by  Sir  Robert  Warburton  (1900) : 
Indian  Borderland,  by  Sir  T.  hiddich  (1901).  (T.  H.  H.*) 

KIAKHTAv  a  town  of  Siberia,  one  of  the  chief  centres  of 
trade  between  Russia  and  China,  on  the  Kiakhta,  an  affluent 
of  the  Selenga,  and  on  an  dcvated  plain  surrounded  by  inoan- 
tains,  in  the  Russian  government  of  Transbaikalia,  320  m.  S.W. 
of  Chita,  the  capital,  and  dose  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  in  50^  20^ 
N.,  106**  40'  E.  Besides  the  lower  town  or  Kiakhu  proper,  the 
municipal  jurisdiction  comprises  the  fortified  upper  town  ol 
Troitskosavsk,  about  2  m.  N^  and  the  settlement  of  Ust- 
Kiakhta,  10  m.  farther  distant.  The  lower  town  stands  directly 
opposite  to  the  Chinese  emporium  of  Maimachin,  is  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  consists  principally  of  one  broad  street  and  a 
brge  exchange  courtyard.  From  1689  to  1727  the  trade  ol 
Kiakhta  was  a  government  monopoly,  but  in  the  latter  year  h 
was  thrown  open  to  private  merchants,  and  continued  to 
improve  until  i860,  when  the  right  ol  commercial  interooorse 
was  extended  along  the  whole  Russian-Chinese  frontier.  The 
annual  December  fain  for  which  Kiakhta  was  formerly  famous* 
and  also  the  regular  traffic  passing  through  the  town,  have  coi>- 
siderably  fallen  off  since  that  date.  The  Russians  exchange 
here  leather,  sheepskins,  furs,  horns,  woollen  cloths,  coarse 
linens  and  cattle  for  teas  (in  value  95%  of  the  entire  imports), 
porcelain,  rhubarb,  manufactured  silks,  nankeens  and  other 
Chinese  produce.  The  population,  induding  Ust-Kiakhta 
(5000)  and  Troitskosavsk  (9213  in  1897),  is  neariy  20,000. 

KIANO-SI,  an  eastern  province  of  (ibina,  bounded  N.  hy 
Hu-pch  and  Ngan-hoi,  S.  by  Kwang-tung,  £.  by  Fu4ueB,  and 
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W.  by  Hu-aan.  It  has  «n  artu  of  72,176  sq.  ib.»  and  «  popuU- 
tioQ  returned  tt  29.000,000.  it  is  divided  into  fourteen  pre- 
fectures. The  proviociai  capital  is  Nan-ch'ang  Fu,  on  the  Kan 
Kiang,  about  3s  in.  from  the  Po-yang  Lake.  The  whole  province 
h  traversed  in  a  south-westerly  and  north-easterly  direction 
by  the  Nan-shan  ranges.  The  largest  river  is  the  Kan  Kiang, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  in  the  south  of  the  province  and 
Bows  north-cast  to  the  Po-yang  Lake.  It  was  over  the  Meiling 
Pass  and  down  this  river  that,  in  old  days,  embassies  landing  at 
Canton  proceeded  to  Peking.  During  the  summer  time  it  has 
water  of  sufficient  depth  for  steamers  of  light  draft  as  far  as 
Nan-ch'ang,  and  it  is  navigable  by  native  craft  for  a  considerable 
distance  beyond  that  city.  Another  river  of  note  is  the  Chang 
Kiang,  which  has  its  source  in  the  province  of  Ngaa-hui  and 
flows  into  the  Po-yang  Lake,  connecting  in  its  course  the  Wu- 
yuen  district,  whence  come  the  celebrated  "  Moyune  "  green 
teas,  and  the  city  of  King-te-ch€n,  celebrated  for  its  pottery, 
with  Jao-chow  Fu  on  the  lake.  The  black  "  Kaisow  "  teas  are 
brought  from  the  Ho-kow  district,  where  they  are  grown,  down 
the  river  Kin  to  Juy-hung  on  the  lake,  and  the  Siu-ho  connects 
by  a  navigable  stream  I-ning  Chow,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  city  the  best  black  leas  of  this  part  of  China  are  produced, 
with  Wu-ching,  the  principal  mart  of  trade  on  the  lake.  The 
principal  products  of  the  province  are  tea,  China  ware,  grass- 
doth,  hemp,  paper,  tobacco  and  tallow.  Kiu-kiang,  the  treaty 
port  of  the  province,  opened  to  foreign  trade  in  1861,  is  on  the 
Yangtsze-kiang,  a  short  distance  above  the  junction-  of  the 
Po-yang  Lake  with  that  river. 

KIANO-SU.  a  maritime  province  of  China,  bounded  N.  by 
Shan-tung,  S.  by  Cheh-kiang,  W.  by  Ngan-hui,  and  E.  by  the 
sea.  It  has  an  area  of  45.000  sq.  m.,  and  a  popubtion  estimated 
at  7 1 ,000,000.  Kiang-su  forms  part  of  the  great  plain  of  northern 
China.  There  are  no  mountains  within  its  limits,  and  few  hills. 
It  is  watered  as  no  other  province  in  China  is  watered.  The 
Grand  Canal  runs  through  it  from  south  to  north;  the  Yangtsze- 
kiang  crosses  its  southern  portion  from  west  to  cast;  it  possesses 
several  lakes,  of  which  the  T'ai*fau  is  the  most  noteworthy,  and 
numberless  streams  connect  the  canal  with  the  sea.  Its  coast 
is  studded  with  low  islands  and  sandbanks,  the  results  of  the 
deposits  brought  down  by  the  Hwang-ho.  Kiang-su  is  rich  in 
places  of  interest.  Nanking,  "  the  Southern  Capital,"  was  the 
seat  of  the  Chinese  court  until  (he  beginning  of  the  15th  century, 
and  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  T'ai-p'ing  rebeb  from  1853, 
when  they  took  the  city  by  assault,  to  r864.  when  its  garrison 
3rielded  to  Colonel  Gordon's  army.  Hang-chow  Fu  and  Su-chow 
Fu,  situated  on  the  T'ai-hu.  are  reckoned  the  most  beautiful 
Cities  in  China.  "  Above  there  is  Paradise,  below  are  Su*  and 
Hang,"  flays  a  Chinese  proverb.  Shang-hai  is  the  chief  port  in 
the  province.  In  1909  it  was  connected  by  railway  (270  m. 
long)  via  Su-Chow  and  Chin-kiang  with  Nanking.  Tea  and  silk 
are  the  principal  articles  of  commerce  produced  in  Kiang-su, 
and  next  in  importance  are  cotton,  sugar  and  medicines.  The 
silk  manufactured  in  the  looms  of  Su-chow  is  famous  all  over  the 
empire.  In  the  mountains  near  Nanking,  coal,  plumbago,  iron 
ore  and  marble  are  found.  Shang-hai,  Chin-kiang,  Nanking 
Mid  Su-chow  are  the  treaty  ports  of  the  province. 

KIAOCHOW  BAY.  »  large  inlet  on  the  south  side  of  the 
promontory  of  Shantung,  in  China.  It  was  seized  in  Noveitiber 
1897  by  the  German  fleets  nominally  to  secure  reparation  for  the 
murder  of  two  German  missionaries  in  the  province  of  Shantung. 
In  the  negotiations  which  followed,  it  was  arranged  that  the  bay 
and  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  entrance  within  certain  defined 
lines  should  be  leased  to  Germany  for  99  years.  During  the 
continuance  of  the  lease  Germany  exercises  all  the  rights  of 
territorial  sovereignty,  including  the  right  to  erect  fortifications. 
The  area  leased  is  about  1x7  sq.  m.,  and  over  a  further  area, 
comprising  a  zone  of  some  33  m.,  measured  from  any  point  on 
the  shore  of  the  bay,  the  Chinese  government  may  not  issue  any 
ordinances  without  the  consent  of  Germany.  The  native  popu- 
lation in  the  ceded  area  is  about  60,000.  The  German  govern- 
ment in  189Q  declared  Kiaochow  a  free  port.  By  arrangement 
with  the  Chinese  government  a  branch  of  the  Imperial  maritime 


customs  has  been  established  there  for  the  coUection  of  duties 
upon  goods  coming  from  or  going  to  the  interior,  in  acconiance 
with  the  general  treaty  tariff.  Trade  centres  at  Ts'ingtao,  a 
town  within  the  bay.  The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
mountainous  toad  bare,  but  the  lowlands  are  well  coltivated. 
Ts'ingtao  is  connected  by  railway  with  Chinan  Fu,  the  capital 
of  the  province;  a  continuation  of  the  same  line  provides  for 
a  junction  with  the  main  Lu-Han  (Peking-Hankow)  railway. 
The  valne  of  the  trade  of  the  port  during  1904  was  £2,712,145 
(£1,808,113  imports  and  £904,032  cxporu). 

KICKAPOO  ("  he  moves  about "),  the  name  of  a  tribe  of 
North  American  Indians  of  Algonquian  stock.  When  first  met 
by  the  French  they  were  in  central  Wisconsin.  They  sub- 
sequently removed  to  the  Ohio  valley.  They  fought  on  the 
English  side  in  the  War  of  Independence  and  that  of  1812. 
In  f&s2  a  large  band  went  to  Texas  and  Mexico  and  gave  much 
trouble  to  the  settlers;  but  in  1873  the  bulk  of  the  tribe  was 
settled  on  its  present  reservation  in  Oklahoma.  They  number 
some  800,  of  whom  about  a  third  are  still  in  Mexico. 

KIDD.  JOHN  (i77S-i85i)>  English  physidan,  chemist  and 
geologist^  bom  at  Westminster  on  the  xoth  of  September  177s, 
was  the  son  of  a  naval  officer,  Captain  J<An  Kidd.  He  was 
educated  at  Bury  St  Edmunds  and  Westminster,  and  after- 
wards at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  be  graduated  B.A.  in 
2  797  (M  J),  in  1804U  He  also  studied  at  Guy's  Hospital,  London 
(i  797-1801),  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  Astley  Co<^r.  He 
became  reader  in  chemistry  at  Oxford  in  1801,  and  in  1803  was 
elected  the  first  Aldrichian  professor  of  chemistry.  He  then 
vohiotarily  gave  coutacs  of  lectures  on  mineralogy  and  geology: 
these  were  delivered  in  the  dark  chambers  under  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  and  there  J.  J.  and  W.  D.  Conybeare,  W.  Buckland, 
C.  G.  B.  Daubeny  and  others  gained  their  first  le^ns  in  geology. 
Kidd  was  a  popular  and  instructive  lecturer,  and  through  hU 
efforts  the  geological  chair,  first  heU  by  Buckland,  was  esUbUshed. 
In  1818  he  became  a  F.  R.  C.  P.;  in  1822  regius  professor  of  medi- 
cine in  succession  to  Sir  Christopher  Pegge;  and  in  1834  he  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  Raddiffe  Library.  He  delivered  the 
Harveian  oration  before  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
1834.    He  died  at  Oxford  on  the  7th  of  September  X85X. 

PvBUCKTiOHS.—OuSines  of  Mineralogy  (2  vols.,  1809) ;  A  Ceohgu 
cat  Essay  on  the  Imperfeei  Eridenct  in  Support  of  a  Theory  of  the 
Earth  {1815)1  On  the  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  ta  the  Physical 
Condition  of  Man,  1833  (Bndgewater  Treatise). 

KIOP»  THOMAS  (1770-1850),  English  daasical  scholar  and 
schoolmaster,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  educated  at 
Giggleawick  School  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  held 
numerous  scholastic  and  clerical  appointments,  the  last  being 
the  rectory  of  Croxton,  near  Cambridge,  where  be  died  on  the 
27th  of  August  1850.  Kidd  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Person 
and  Charles  Bumey  the  younger.  He  contributed  largely  to 
periodicals,  chiefly  on  classical  subjects,  but  his  reputation 
mainly  rests  upon  his  editions  of  the  wcuics  of  other  scholars: 
Opuscmla  Ruknkeniana  (1807),  the  minor  works  of  the  great 
Dutch  scholar  David  Rtihnken;  Miscellanea  CriHca  of  Richard 
Dawes  (2nd  ed.,  1827);  Tracts  and  Miscellaneous  Criticisms  of 
Richard  Person  (1815).  He  also  published  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Horace  (181 7)  based  open  Bcntley's  recension. 

KIDD,  WILUAM  [Captain  Kidd]  (c.  1645-1701),  privateer 
and  pirate,  was  bora,  perhaps,  in  Greenock,  Scotland,  but 
his  origin  is  quite  obscure.  He  told  Paul  Lorraine,  the  onHnary 
of  Newgate,  that  he  was  "«bout  56  "  at  the  time  of  his  con- 
demnation for  piracy  in  x  701.  In  1691  an  award  from  the 
council  of  New  York  of  £150  was  given  him  for  his  services 
during  the  disturbances  in  the  colony  after  the  revolution  of 
1688.  He  was  commissioned  later  to  chase  a  hostile  privateer 
off  the  coast,  is  described  as  an  owner  of  ships,  and  b  known 
to  have  served  with  credit  against  the  French  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  i6q5  he  came  to  London  with  a  sloop  of  his  own  to  trade. 
Colonel  R.  Livingston  (i 654-1 724),  a  well-known  New  York  land- 
owner, recommended  him  to  the  newly  appointed  colonial 
governor  Lord  Bellomont,  as  a  fit  man  to  command  a  veasd  to 
cruise  against  the  pirates  in  the  Eastern  sets  (see  Pxsate). 
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Accordingly  the  "  Adventure  Galley/'  a  vessel  of  30  gons  and 
375  tons,  was  privately  fitted  out,  and  the  command  given  to 
Captain  Kidd,  who  received  the  king's  commission  to  arrest 
and  bring  to  trial  all  pirates,  and  a  commission  of  reprisals 
against  the  French.  Kidd  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  May  1696 
for  New  Yock,  where  he  filled  up  his  crew,  and  in  1697  reached 
Madagascar,  the  pirates'  principal  rendeavous.  He  made  no 
effort  whatever  to  hunt  them  down.  On  the  contrary  he 
associated  himself  with  a  notorious  pirate  named  Culliford. 
The  fact  would  seem  to  be  that  Kidd  meant  only  to  capture 
French  ships.  When  he  found  none  he  captured  native  trading 
vessels,  under  pretence  that  they  were  provided  with  French 
passes  and  were  (air  prize,  and  he  plundered  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar.  During  1698-1699  complaints  reached  the  British 
government  as  to  the  character  of  his  pnxxedings.  Lord 
Bellomoot  was  instructed  to  apprehend  him  if  he  should  return 
to  America.  Kidd  deserted  the  "Adventure  "  in  Madagascar, 
and  sailed  for  America  in  one  of  his  prizes,  the  "Quedah  Mer- 
chant," which  he  also  left  in  the  West  Indies.  He  reached  New 
England  in  a  small  sloop  with  several  of  his  crew  and  wrote 
to  Bellomont,  professing  his  ability  to  justify  himself  and  sending 
the  governor  booty.  He  was  arrested  in  July  1699,  was  sent 
to  England  and  tried,  first  for  the  murder  of  one  of  bis  crew,  and 
then  with  others  for  piracy.  He  was  found  guilty  on  both 
charges,  and  hanged  at  Execution  Dock,  London,  oh  the  23rd  of 
May  1 701.  The  evidence  against  him  was  that  of  two  members 
of  his  crew,  the  surgeon  and  a  sailor  who  turned  king's  evidence, 
but  no  other  witnesses  could  be  got  in  such  circumstances,  as 
the  judge  told  him  when  he  protested.  "  Captain  Kidd's 
Treasure  "  has  been  sought  by  various  expeditions  and  about 
£14,000  was  recovered  from  ^d's  ship  and  from  Gardiner's 
Island  (ofif  the  E.  end  of  Long  Island);  but  its  magnitude  was 
palpably  exaggerated.  He  left  a  wife  and  child  at  New  York. 
The  so-called  ballad  about  him  is  a  poor  imiution  of  the 
authentic  chant  of  Admiral  Benbow. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Kidd»  lest  because  of  the  intrinsic 
interest  of  his  career  than  because  the  agreement  made  with  him  by 
Bellomont  was  the  subject  of  violent  political  controversy.  The 
best  popular  account  is  in  i4n  Htstoriau  Sketch  of  Robin  Hood  ana 
Captain  Kidd  by  W.  W.  CampbeU  (New  York.  1853).  in  which  the 
essential  documents  arc  quoted.    But  see  Pirate. 

KIDDERMINSTER,  a  tnarket  town  and  municipal  and  parlia* 
mentary  borough  <rf  Worcestershire,  England,  135)  m.  N.W.  by 
W.  from  London  and  15  m.  N.  of  Worcester  by  the  Great 
Western  railway,  on  the  river  Stour  and  the  Staffordshire  and 
Worcestershire  canal.  Pop.  (1901),  24,69a.  The  parish  church 
of  All  Saints,  well  placed  above  the  river,  is  a  fine  Early  English 
and  Decorated  buikling,  with  Perpendicular  additions.  Of  other 
buildings  the  principal  are  the  town  hall  (1876),  the  corporation 
buildings,  and  the  school  of  science  and  art  and  free  library^ 
There  is  a  free  grammar  school  founded  in  1637.  A  public 
recreation  ground,  Brinton  Park,  was  opened  in  1887.  Richard 
Baxter,  who  was  elected  by  the  townsfolk  as  their  minister  in 
1 64 1,  was  instrumental  in  saving  the  town  from  a  reputation 
of  ignorance  and  depravity  caused  by  the  kxity  of  their  clergy. 
He  is  commemorated  by  a  sutue,  as  is  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  the 
introducer  of  penny  postage,  who  was  bom  here  in  1795. 
Kidderminster  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  carpets.  The  per- 
manency of  colour  by  which  they  are  distinguished  is  attributed 
to  the  properties  of  the  water  of  the  Stour,  which  is  impregnated 
with  iron  and  fuller's  earth.  Worsted  spinning  and  dyeing  are 
also  carried  on,  and  there  are  iron  foundries,  tinplate  works, 
breweries,  malthouses,  &c.  The  parliamentary  borough  returns 
one  member.  The  town  is  governed  by  t  mayor,  6  aldermen 
and  t8  councillors.    Area,  1214  acres. 

In  736  lands  upon  the  river  Stour,  called  Stour  in  Usmere, 
which  have  been  identified  with  the  site  of  Kidderminster 
(Chidemitaire),  were  given  to  Earl  Cyneberght  by  King  i€thel- 
bald  to  foond  a  monastery.  If  this  monastery  was  ever  built, 
it  was  afterwards  annexed  to  the  church  of  Worcester,  and 
the  lands  on  the  Stour  formed  part  of  the  gift  of  Coenwulf, 
king  of  the  Mercians,  to  Deneberht,  bishop  of  Worcester,  but 
were  exchanged  with  the  same  king  in  8x6  lor  other  property. 


At  the  Domesday  Survey,  Kidderminster  was  stfll  fn  the  hands 
of  the  king  and  remained  a  royal  manor  tin  til  Henry  II.  granted 
it  to  Manser  Biset.  The  poet  Edmund  Waller  was  one  of  the 
17th  century  k>rds  of  the  manor.  The  town  was  possibly  a 
borough  in  1 187  when  the  men  paid  £4  to  an  aid.  As  a  royal 
possession  it  appears  to  have  enjoyed  various  privilege  in  tlie 
12th  century,  among  them  the  right  of  choosing  a  bailiff  to 
collect  the  toll  and  render  it  to  the  king,  and  to  elect  six  burgesses 
and  send  them  to  the  view  of  frankpledge  twice  a  year.  The 
first  charter  of  incorporation,  granted  in  1636,  appointed  a 
bailiff  and  X3  ca^ntal  burgesses  forming  a  common  coudcH. 
The  town  was  governed  under  this  diarter  until  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  of  1833.  Kidderminster  sent  two  members  to  the 
parliament  of  1295,  but  was  not  again  represented  until  the 
privilege  of  sending  one  member  was  conferred  by  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832.  The  first  mention  of  the  cloth  trade  for  which 
Kidderminster  was  formerly  noted  occurs  in  1334,  when  it  was 
enacted  that  no  one  should  make  woollen  cloth  in  the  borou^ 
without  the  bailiff's  seaL  At  the  end  of  the  i8Lh  century  the 
trade  was  still  important,  but  it  began  to  decline  after  the  in- 
vention of  machinery,  probably  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
manufacturers.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  was  howevo 
replaced  by  that  of  carpets,  introduced  in  1735.  At  firtt  only 
the  **  Kidderminster  '*  carpets  were  made,  but  in  1749  a  Brusicb 
loom  was  set  up  in  the  town  and  Brunels  carpets  were  soon 
produced  in  larn  quantities. 

See  Victoria  County  Hisiory:  Wareestertkire:  J.  R.  Burton.  A 
History  of  Kidderminster,  with  Short  Auounik  of  some  Nesghbemrint 
Parishes  (1890). 

KIDNAPPING  (from  kid,  a  alahg  term  for  a  child,  and  m> 
or  nabf  to  steal),  ori^nally  the  stealing  and  carrying  away 
of  children  and  others  to  serve  as  servanu  or  labourers  in  the 
American  plantations;  it  was  defined  by  Blackstone  as  the 
forcible  abduction  or  stealing  away  of  a  man,  woman  or  child 
from  their  own  country  and  sending  them  into  another.  The 
difference  between  kidnapping,  abduction  {q.t.)  and  false  im- 
prisonment is  not  very  great;  indeed,  l^idnapping  may  be  said 
to  be  a  form  of  assault  and  false  imprisonment,  aggravated  by 
the  carrying  of  the  person  to  some  other  place.  The  term  is, 
however,  more  commonly  applied  in  England  to  the  offence  d 
taking  away  children  from  the  possession  of  their  parents.  By 
the  Offences  against  the  Person  Act  1861,  "whosoever  shall 
unlawfully,  by  force  or  fraud,  lead  or  take  away  or  decoy  or 
entice  away  or  detain  ai\y  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  yeafs 
with  intent  to  deprive  any  parent,  guardian  or  other  pcrsoa 
having  the  lawful  care  or  charge  of  such  child  of  the  poascssioa 
of  such  child,  or  with  intent  to  steal  any  article  upon  or  about 
the  person  of  such  child,  to  whomsoever  such  article  may  belong, 
and  whosoever  shall  with  any  such  intent  receive  or  harbovr 
any  such  child,  &c.,"  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  is  liable  to 
penal  servitude  for  not  more  than  seven'  years,  or  to  imprisoii- 
ment  for  aoy  term  not  more  than  two  years  with  or  without 
hard  labour.  The  abduction  or  unlawfully  taking  away  an 
unmarried  girl  under  sixteen  out  of  the  possession  and  against 
the  will  of  her  father  or  mother,  or  any  other  person  having  the 
lawful  care  or  charge  of  her,  is  a  misdemeanour  under  the  same 
act.  The  term  is  used  in  much  the  same  sense  in  the  United 
Sutes. 

The  kidnapping  or  forcible  taking  away  of  persons  to  serve  at  lea 
is  treated  under  iMpaBssMENT. 

KIDNBT  DISEASES.!  (For  the  anatomy  of  the  kidne>-s, 
see  Ukinaky  Systeh.)  The  results  of  morbid  processes  in  the 
kidney  may  be  grouped  under  three  heads:  the  actual  lesions 
produced,  the  effects  of  these  on  the  composition  of  the  urine. 

*  The  word  "  kidney  "  first  appears  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th 
century  in  the  form  hidenei,  with  plural  kideneiren,  kideneru. 
kidneers^  &c  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  second  part  of  the  word 
is  *•  Beer  "  or  "  near  '*  (cf.  Ger.  Niere),  the  common  dialect  word  for 
"kidnev"in  northern,  north  midland  and  eastern  coonriesof  Englaod 
(see  J.  Wright,  English  Dialect  Dwtionary,  1903,  s.v.  Near),  and  Chat 
the  first  part  represents  the  O.E.  ctnff,  belly,  womb:  this  the  New 
English  Dictionary  con&iders  improbable;  there  is  only  one  doubtful 
instance  of  singular  hidnere  and  the  ordinary  form  ended  in  -ei  or «y. 
Possibly  this  represents  M.E.  ry.  plur.  eyren,  egg,  the  name  being 
-given  from  the  resemblance  in  shape.    The  first  part  is  unccrtaia. 
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•nd  the  effects  of  the  b'dney-tesion  on  the  body  at  large.  Affec- 
tioas  of  the  kidney  are  congenital  or  acquired.  When  acquired 
they  may  be  the  result  of  a  pathological  process  limited  to  the 
kidney,  in  which  case  they  are  spoken  of  as  primary,  or  an 
accompaniment  of  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  when  they 
may  be  spoken  of  as  secondary. 

Contenxt^  Affections.— The  principl  coneenita!  affections  are 
anomalies  in  the  number  or  position  of  the  kidneys  or  of  (heir  ducts; 
atrophy:  cystic  disease  ana  growths.  The  must  common  abnor- 
mality is  tfic  existence  of  a  nniie  kidney,  rarefy  a  supernumerary 
kidney  may  be  present.  The  presence  of  a  single  kidney  may  be 
due  to  failure  of  devetopment.  or  to  atrophy  in  foetal  life ;  it  may  also 
be  dependent  on  the  fusion  of  origmally  separate  kidneys  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  horsr-skoe  kidney,  the  two 
organs  being  connected  at  their  lower  ends.  In  some  cases  of  horse- 
shoe kidney  the  organs  are  united  merely  by  fibrous  tissue.  Occa- 
sionally the  two  kidneys  are  fused  end  to  end.  with  two  ureters. 
A  thiro  variety  is  that  where  the  fusion  is  more  complete,  producing 
a  disk-like  mass  with  two  ureters.  The  kidneys  may  be  situated  in 
abnormai  positions;  thus  they  may  be  in  front  of  the  sacro-iliac 
articulation,  in  the  pelvis,  or  in  the  iliac  fossa.  The  importance  of 
such  displacements  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  organs  may  be  mistaken 
for  tumours.  In  some  cases  atropky  is  associated  with  mal-develop- 
ment,  so  that  only  the  medullary  portion  of  the  kidney  is  developed ; 
in  others  it  is  associated  with  arterial  obstruction,  and  sometimes  it 
may  be  dependent  upon  obstruction  of  the  ureter.  In  congentUd 
cystic  disease  the  orran  is  transformed  into  a  mass  of  cysts,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  kidneys  may  be  so  great  as  to  produce  difficulties 
in  birth.  The  cystkr  degeneration  is  caused  by  obstruction  of  the 
uriniferous  tubules  or  by  anomalies  in  devek^ment.  with  persistence 
of  portions  of  the  Wolffian  body.  I  n  some  cases  cystic  degeneration 
is  accompanied  by  anomalies  in  the  ureters  and  in  the  arterial 
•iipply.  Crcwtks  of  Uu  kidney  are  sometimes  found  in  infants;  they 
are  usually  malignant,  and  may  consist  of  a  peculiar  form  of  sarcoma, 
which  has  been  spoken  of  as  rtiabdo*sarooma,  owing  to  the  pretence 
in  the  mass  of  involuntary  muscular  fibres.  The  existence  of  these 
tumours  is  dependent  on  anomalies  of  devetopment :  the  tissue  which 
forms  the  primitive  kidney  belongs  to  the  same  layer  as  that  which 
gives  rise  to  the  muscular  system  (mcsoblast).  Anomalies  of  tke 
exeretofy  ducts-,  in  some  cases  the  ureter  b  double,  in  others  it  is 
greatly  dilated :  in  others  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  may  be  greatly 
dilated,  with  or  without  dilatation  of  the  ureter. 


Acitnired  Affections,  MopabU  Kidney.— Ont  or  both  of  the 
kidneys  in  the  adult  may  be  pretematurallv  mobile.  This  conditran 
is  more  common  in  women,  and  is  usuafly  the  result  of  a  severe 


shaking  or  other  form  of  injury,  or  of  the  abdominal  walls 
becoming  lax  as  a  sequel  to  abdominal  distension,  to  emaciation 
or  pregrtancy,  or  to  the  effects  of  tight-ladng.  The  more  extreme 
forms  of  movable  kk]ney  are  dependent,  generally,  on  anomalies 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  peritoneum,  so  that  the  organ  has  a 

Krtial  mesentery;  and  to  this  condition,  where  the  kidney  can 
moved  freely  from  one  part  of  the  abdomen  to  another,  the  term 
floating  kidney  is  applied.  But  more  usually  the  oq^an  is  loose 
under  the  peritoneum,  and  not  efficiently  supported  in  its  fatty  bed. 
Movable  kidney  produces  a  variety  of  symptoms,  such  as  pain  in 
the  loin  and  back,  faintness.  nausea  and  vomiting — and  the  function 
of  the  organ  may  be  seriously  interfered  with,  owing  to  the  ureter 
becoming  kinked.  In  thb  way  hydronephrosis,  or  distension  of 
the  kidney  with  urine,  may  be  produced.  The  return  of  blood 
through  the  renal  vein  may  also  be  hindered,  and  temporary  vascular 
engorgement  of  the  kidney,  with  haematuria.  may  be  produced. 

In  some  cases  the  movable  kidney  may  be  sattsfactoriiy  kept  in 
its  place  by  a  pad  and  belt,  but  in  other  cases  an  operation  has  to  be 
undertaken.  This  consists  in  exposina  the  kidney  (generally  the 
right)  through  an  incision  below  the  last  rib.  and  fixing  it  in  its 

? roper  position  by  several  permanent  sutures  of  silk  or  siUcworm  gut. 
he  operation  is  neither  difficult  nor  dangerous,  and  its  results  are 
excellent. 

Emboiism. — ^The  arrangement  of  the  blood^veseeb  of  the  kidney 
is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  production  of  wedge<shaped  areas  of 
necrosis,  the  result  of  a  blocking  by  clots.  Sometimes  the  ckK  is 
detached  from  the  interior  of  the  heart,  the  effect  being  an  arrest 
of  the  circulation  in  the  part  of  the  kidney  supplied  by  the  bkxked 
artery.  In  other  cases,  the  plug  is  infective  owina  to  tiie  presence  of 
septic  micro-organisms,  and  this  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  formation 
of  small  pyaemK  abscesses.  It  is  exceptional  for  the  large  branches 
of  the  renal  artery  to  be  blocked,  so  that  the  symptoms  produced  in 
the  ordinary  cases  are  only  the  temporary  appearance  of  blood  or 
albumen  in  the  urine.  Blocking  of  the  main  renal  vessels  as  a  result 
of  disease  of  the  walls  of  the  vcskIs  may  lead  to  disorganization  of 
the  kidneys.  Blocking  of  the  veins,  leading  to  extreme  congestion 
of  the  kidney,  also  occurs.  It  is  seen  in  cases  of  extreme  weakness 
and  wasting,  sometimes  in  septic  conditions,  as  in  puerperal  pyaemia, 
where  a  ck>t,  formed  first  in  one  of  the  pelvic  veins.*  may  spread  up 
the  vena  cava  and  secondarily  block  the  renal  veins.  Thrombosis 
of  the  renal  vein  adso  occurs  in  malignant  disease  of  the  kidney  and 
in  certain  fonaa  of  chronic  Bri^t's  aisease. 
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Passne  congesHon  of  the  kidneys  occurs  in  heart-diseases  and 
lung>diseases.  where  the  return  of  venous  Wood  is  interfered  with. 
It  may  also  be  produced  by  tumours  pressing  on  the  vena  cava. 
The  engoriced  kidneys  become  brownish  red.  enlarged  and  fibroid, 
and  they  secrete  a  scanty,  high-coloured  urine. 

i4cftor  congestion  is  produced  by  the  excretion  in  the  urine  of  such 
materials  as  turpentine  and  cantharides  and  the  toxins  of  various 
diseases.  These  irritants  produce  engorgrment  and  inflammation 
of  the  kidney,  much  as  they  would  that  of  any  other  structures  with 
which  they  come  in  conuct.  Renal  disturbance  is  often  the  result 
of  the  excretion  of  microbk:  poisons.  Extreme  congestion  of  the 
kidneys  may  be  produced  by  exposure  to  cold,  owing  to  some 
intimate  relationship  existiir;  between  the  cutaneous  ana  the  renal 
vessels,  the  constrKtion  01  the  one  heing  accompanied  by  the 
dilatation  of  the  other.  Infective  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever, 
pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  in  fact,  most  acute  specific  diseases, 
produce  during  their  height  a  temporary  nephritis,  not  usually 
followed  by  permanent  alteration  in  the  kidney;  but  some  acute 
diseases  cause  a  nephritic  which  may  lay  the  foundation  of  permanent 
renal  disease.    This  is  most  common  as  a  result  of  scarlet  fever. 

Brttht's  disease  is  the  term  applied  to  certain  varieties  of  acute 
and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  Icidney.  Three  forms  are  usually 
recrrni/M— ariite,  chronic  and  the  granular  or  cirrhotic  kidney. 
In  t\^i;  ETv.vrr  cmmon  form  of  granular  kidney  the  ivnal  lesion  is 
on';,  j^Ln:  ,1  l  widespread  affeaion  involving  the  whole  arterial 
syi  not  actually  related  to  Bdght's  disease.    Ckronic 

Br  is  sometimes  the  sequel  to  acute  Bright's  disease, 

bu  number  of  cases  the  malady  is  chronic  from  the 

be^  I.  ii.i:      i  Ih!  lesions  of  the  kidney  are  probably  produced  by 

irric. ri  ol  tlu-  kidney-struaurcs  owing  to  the  excretion  of  toxic 

su^  i.in.  t^-  i  II  hiT  ingcued  or  formed  in  the  body:  it  is  thought  by 
soi..«  i;..^  ilK  mabdy  may  arise  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  ccld. 
The  principal  causes  of  Bneht's  disease  are  alcoholism,  gout,  preg* 
nancy'and  the  action  of  such  poisons  as  lead :  it  may  also  occur  as  a 
sequel  to  acute  diseases,  such  as  Mrarlet  fever.  Persons  following 
certain  occupations  are  peculiarly  liable  to  Bright's  disease.  «.g. 
engineers  who  work  in  hot  shops  and  pass  out  into  the  cold  air 
scantily  clothed:  and  painters,  in  whom  the  maUdy  is  dependent  on 
the  action  of  lead  on  the  kidney.  In  the  case  of  alcohol  and  lead 
the  poison  is  ingested:  in  the  case  of  scarlet  fever,  pneumonia,  and 
pregnancy,  the  toxic  agent  causing  the  renal  affection  b 
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ormed  in  the  body.  In  Bright's  disease  all  the  elements  of  the 
kidney,  the  glomeruli,  the  tubular  epithelium,  and  the  interstitbl 
riMu#,  arf  affmed.  When  the  disease  follows  scarlet  fever,  the 
glL^nuTuLr  4'Lru4r[Ljrca  arc  Pi>ostIy  affected,  the  capsules  being 
thickened  by  Abraijs  tiraue,  and  the  glomerular  tuft  compressed  and 
atrophied.  Th'^LepiihcKuin  of  the  convoluted  tubules  undergoes 
deifrnrratlon;  conquerable  qjuantities  of  it  are  shed,  and  form  the 
wcU-knowii  fdi/i  in  the  urirtr.  The  tubules  become  blocked  by  the 
epitheliyiti,  and  dki^tended  mth  the  pent-up  urine:  this  b  one  cause 
of  the  incrcj5«  in  site  iha,l  ihe  kidneys  undergo  in  certain  forms  of 
Bright's  dificase.  The  le^von^  in  the  tubules  and  in  the  glomeruli 
are  itot  eenrraliy  unifctrmr  The  interstitial  tissue  is  always  affected, 
and  eifudaikin,  pmljler^itioft  and  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  occur. 
In  the  grLinular  aniJ  contracted  kidney  the  lesion  in  the  interstitbl 
tls5ue  rt^ctie^  a.  high  degree  of  development,  little  renal  secreting 
ti^^ue  being,  kit.  SucTi  tu^ll1es  as  remain  arc  dilated,  and  the 
ephhetiuni  TfnJoi?  them  ib  ^^i  led,  the  celts  becoming  hyaline  and 
Ifjsirig.thrff  imtfucture.  The  v>.  . «ls  are  narrowed  owing  to  thickening 
nf  (he  Eubrnci-Tlifri.il  layer,  and  the  muscubr  coat  undergoes  h yper* 
IT,;  liir  .mil  fiTr  .^  .  hiOBc*,  SO  that  the  vpsscls  are  abnormally  rigid. 
WSun  tSit:  ij^t  it;r  /wth  ol  fihrous  tissue  is  considerable,  the  surface 
of  the  organ  becomes  uneven,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  term 
grantdarkidney  has  been  applied  to  the  conditk>n.  In  acute  Bright's 
disease  the  kidney  is  increased  in  size  and  engorged  with  blood,  the 
changes  described  above  being  in  active  progress.  In  the  chronic 
form  the  kidney  may  be  large  or  small,  and  is  usually  white  or 
mottled.  If  Urge,  the  cortex  is  thickened,  pale  and  waxy,  and  the 
pyramids  are  congested ;  if  small,  the  fibrous  change  has  advanced 
and  the  cortex  is  diminished.  Bright's  disease,  ooth  acute  and 
chronic,  is  essentblly  a  disease  of  the  cortical  secreting  portion  of 
the  kidney.  The  true  granular  kidney,  classified  by  some  as  a  third 
variety,  is  usually  part  of  a  general  arterial  degeneration,  the  over* 

Srowtl)  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  kidney  and  the  fesions  in  the  arteries 
eing  well  marked. 

The  principal  degenerations  affectinc  the  kidney  are  the  fatty  and 
the  albuminoid,  ratty  degeneration  often  reaches  a  high  degree  in 
alcoholics,  where  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  hver  are  also 
present.  Albuminoid  disease  b  frequently  associated  with  some 
varieties  of  Bright's  disease,  and  is  also  seen  as  a  result  of  chronic 
bone  disease,  or  of  long-continued  suppuration  involving  other  parts 
of  the  body,  or  of  syphilis.  It  b  due  to  irritation  of  the  kidneys 
by  toxic  products. 

Crowds  of  Ike  Kidney.-'TYte  principal  growths  are  tubercle, 
adenoma,  sarcoma  and  carcinoma.  In  addition,  fatty  and  fibrous 
gkowths.  the  nodules  of  glandere  and  the  gummata  of  syphilis,  may 
be  mentk>ned.  Tuberculous  disease  is  sometimes  primary;  more 
frequently  it  b  secondary  to  tubercle  in  other  portions  of  the  genito- 
urinary apparatus.    The  geiuto-urinary  tract  may  be  infected  by 
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tubercle  in  two  vaya;  ascending,  in  whick  the  primaiy  lesion  is  in 
the  testicle,  epididymis,  or  urinary  bladder,  the  lesion  traveHing  up 
by  the  ureter  or  the  lymphatics  to  the  ktdncy:  dejcending,  where  the 
tubercle  bacillus  reaches  the  kidney  through  the  blood-vessels.  In 
the  Utter  case,  miliary  tubercles,  as  scattered  ^nules,  are  seen, 
especially  in  the  cortex  of  the  kidney:  the  lesion  is  likely  to  be 
bilateral.  In  primary  tuberculosis,  and  in  ascending  tuberculosis, 
the  lesion  is  at  first  unilateral,  iialtgnant  disrase  of  the  kidney 
takes  the  form  of  sarcoma  or  carcinoma.  Sometimes  it  is  dependent 
on  the  malignant  growths  starting  in  what  are  spoken  of  as  "  adrenal 
rests  "  in  the  cortex  of  the  kidney.  Sarcoma  is  most  often  seen  in 
the  young;  carcinoma  in  the  middle-aged  and  elderly.  Carcinoma 
may  be  primary  or  secondary,  but  the  kidney  a  not  so  prone  to 
malignant  disease  as  other  organs,  such  as  the  stomach,  bowel  or  liver. 

Cysttc  Kidneys. — Cysts  may  be  single — sometimes  of  large  stxe. 
Scattered  small  cysts  are  met  with  in  chronic  Brtght's  disease  and 
in  granular  contraaed  kidney,  where  the  dilatation  of  tubules  reaches 
a  high  degree.  Certain  growths,  such  as  adenomata,  are  liable  to 
orstic  degeneration,  and  cysts  are  also  found  in  malignant  disease, 
rinally,  tnere  is  a  rare  condition  of  seneral  cystic  disease  somewhat 
similar  to  the  congenital  affection.  .  In  this  form  the  kidneys,  greatly 
enlarged,  consist  of  a  congeries  of  cysts  separated  by  the  remains  of 
renal  tissue. 

Pamni<£  AfectimiJ.^The  more  common  parasites  affecting  the 
Icadncy,  or  vctrnr  orher  portlori  c^  the  urinary  tract,  and  causing 
difcase,  arc  fiiArm,  bilhariia  und  ihe  cysticercus  form  of  the  taenia 
tihtnKt^iits  fhvda^idfi)-  iKt  pnaence  of  filaria  in  the  thoracic 
duct  and  other  lyniph<N4nrici»  tnay  determine  the  presence  of  chyle 
in  ihe  urinG,  tofeihf  r  with  the  ova  and  younc  forms  of  the  filaria. 
owing  to  the  diiteniJon  and  ruptuie  of  a  fympnatic  vessel  into  some 
portion  of  the  uirvnary  Ira^ct.  Thi*  is  the  common  cause  of  chyluria 
in  hot  clinutes,  bui  chyluria  i»  occasionally  seen  in  the  United 
Kingdom  without  ftUria.  Bdkarsia,  especiaify  in  Egypt  and  South 
Africa,  cau^i  liirnui^ufia.  Thi.-  cysticercus  form  of  the  taenia 
tthi*iocncfMs  le.^'  n  of  hydatid  cysts  in  the  kidney ; 

i^ik  org^fi.  hoMv. '  > .  -   .  .  a  affected  as  the  liver. 

Stone  in  the  Kidney.— Ca.\c\x\\  ai  ry, 

consistine  usually  ol  uric  acid,  90.u>::::\w.-.  lA  w^.-.tjir.-.^  nKj:L  r  ny 
of  phosphates.  Calculous  disease  'A  the  bljitdi  r  Uf.i-.}  i^  ^l:fi<  r  Jly 
the  seouel  to  the  formation  of  a  stone  in  tlit-  ki^lnry.  m  hi.rh,  inkling 
down,  oecomes  coated  by  the  salts  rn  tht-  unm-.  L  Akuli  are  iriujlly 
formed  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  -md  thnr  l^rm-iticin  ii  d:ef>rndent 
either  on  the  excessive  amounts  ol  jriL-  acuI,  o.tjbc  atid,  Jk^.,  in  (he 
urine,  or  on  an  alteration  in  the  tumrxiKitui'n  of  the  unnL%  tm  h  as 
increased  acidity,  or  on  uric  acid  or  ^)\-i]jic-Fjf  ItrtielvcingpreiitTit  w  an 
abnormal  amount.  The  formation  tii  .ilrujfmjl  E:fy9[jit>i  i-jialtttidu  to 
the  presence  of  some  colloid,  such  i  -.  l.l  -o  !.  ft:..  u>  <fr  jtbumi-n,  i-i  he 
secretion,  modifying  the  crystallir<.'  t  nu.  u  ;.f  i  mjFiuir  i.,i'ti.'us 
has  been  formco,  its  subsequent  (.riwih  i^  ln^'^iHv  [jri3li:;tpk.  >.v  ,ng 
to  the  deposition  on  it  of  the  urinar^rnMi^ntmriiT  lurmiri!-  it.  Cil  ufi 
formed  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidne^  may  Km?  single  arij  rfuy  rr  i.  fi  a 
very  large  sire,  forming,  indeed,  jfi  jctu^i  cj^t  ui  ihc  inicn.;'  of 
the  expanded  kidney.  At  other  ikfrns  thry  jre  inultipic  und  of 
varying  size.  They  may  give  rise  fi>  no  rj,  mpiiumit  or  on  tlte  rjthcr 
hand  may  cause  distressing  renal  rolir,  cifxxijlly  wlicn  iliry  are 
small  and  loose  and  arc  pa»ed  or  "•   t^.v,.  i..  y  ^.  mi  ,^,i      ^ri.i,u$ 

complications  may  result  from  the  prtitucu  Ji  a  iiur:-  j.a  ih ;..,'y, 

such  as  hydronephrosis,  from  the  urinary  secretion  being  pent  up 
behind  the  obstruction,  or  complete  suppression,  which  is  apparently 
produced  reflcxiy  through  the  nervous  system.  In  such  cases  the 
surgical  removal  of  the  stone  is  often  followed  by  the  restoration  of 
the  renal  secretion. 

The  symptoms  of  renal  calculus  may  be  very  slight,  or  they  may 
be  entirely  absent  if  the  stone  is  mouldinE  itself  into  the  interior  of 
the  kidney:  but  if  the  stone  is  movable,  neavy  and  rou^h,  it  may 
cause  great  distress,  especially  durine  exercise.  .There  will  probably 
be  blood  in  the  urine;  and  there  will  be  pain  in  the  loin  and  thigh 
and  down  into  the  testicle.  The  testicle  also  may  be  drawn  up  by 
Its  suspensory  muscle,  and  there  may  be  irritahility  of  the  bladder. 
With  stone  in  one  kidney  the  pains  may  be  actually  referred  to  the 
kidney  of  the  other  side.  Generally,  but  not  aUays.  there  is  tender- 
ness in  the  loin.  If  the  stone  is  composed  of  lime  it  may  throw  a 
shadow  on  the  RSntgcn  plate,  but  other  stones  may  giv-c  no  shadow. 

Renal  colic  is  the  acute  pain  felt  when  a  small  stone  is  travelling 
down  the  ureter  to  the  bbdder.  The  pain  is  at  tim9S  so  acute  that 
fomeotations.  morphia  and  hot  baths  fail  to  case  i(,  and  nothing 
•horc  ol  chloroform  gives  relief. 

For  the  operative  treatment  of  renal  caktdus  an  indsion  is  made  a 
little  bekm  the  last  rib,  and.  the  muscles  having  been  traversed, 
the  kidney  is  reached  on  the  surface  which  is  not  covered  by  peri- 
toneum. Most  likely  the  stone  is  then  felt,  so  it  is  cut  down  upon 
and  removed.  If  it  b  not  discoverable  on  gently  pinching  the 
kidney  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  the  kidney  had  better  be 
opened  in  its  convex  Ixxder  and  explonrd  hv  the  tinker.  Often  it 
has  happened  that  when  a  man  has  presented  moM  of  the  symptoms 
of  renal  calculus  and  has  been  operated  on  with  a  negative  result 
as  regards  finding  a  stone,  all  the  symptoms  have  nevertheless 
disappeared  as  the  direct  result  of  the  blank  operation. 

Pydttts. — Inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  b  gcncfally 


produced  by  the  ezteoMM  of  gononfioeal  or  other  taptic  inllia— 
lion  upwards  from  the  bladder  and  k>wer  urinary  tract,  or  by  thi 
presence  of  stone  or  of  tubercle  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Pyo- 
nephrosis, or  distension  of  the  kidney  with  pus,  may  result  aa  a  sequel 
to  pyelitis  or  as  a  complication  of  hydrtmephrosis:  in  nany  cases 
the  inflammation  spreads  to  the  capsule  of  the  kidney,  and  leads 
to  the  formation  of  an  abscess  outside  the  kidney — a  perinepknhc 
abscess.  In  some  cases  a  perinephritic  abscess  results  from  a  septk 
plug  in  a  blood-vessel  of  the  kidney,  or  it  may  occur  as  the  resuk 
of  an  injury  to  the  loose  cellular  tissue  surrouodtag  the  kidney, 
without  lesion  of  the  kidney. 

Hydronephrosis,  or  distension  of  the  kidney  with  pent-up  urinci 
rcsultk  from  obstruction  of  the  ureter,  although  all  obstructions  ol 
the  ureter  are  not  folbwed  by  it.  calculous  obstruction,  as  already 
noted,  often  causina  complete  suppression  of  urine.  Obstruction  of 
the  ureter,  causing  bydronephrosts,  is  likely  to  be  due  to  the  iropac* 
lion  of  a  stone,  or  to  pressure  on  the  ureter  from  a  tumour  in  the 
pelvis — as,  for  instance,  a  cancer  of  the  uterus — or  to  some  abnor- 
mality of  the  ureter.  Sometimes  a  kink  of  the  ureter  of  a  movable 
kidney  causes  hydronephrosis.  The  hydronephrosi«  produced  by 
obstruction  of  the  ureter  may  be  intermittent:  and  when  a  certaia 
degree  of  distension  is  produttd,  either  as  a  result  uf  the  shifting  of 
the  calculus  or  of  some  other  cause,  the  obstruction  is  temporarily 
relieved  in  a  great  outflow  of  urine,  and  the  urinary  discharge  is  re- 
esublished.  When  the  hydronephrosis  has  long  existed  the  kidney 
is  converted  into  a  sac,  the  remains  of  the  renal  tissues  being  spread 
out  as  a  thin  layer. 

Effects  on  the  Urine. — Diseases  of  the  kidney  produce  alteratta« 
in  the  composition  of  the  urine:  either  the  proportion  of  the  normal 
constituents  being  altered,  or  subsuncea  not  normally  present  betog 
excreted.  In  most  diseases  the  quantity  of  urinary  water  is  dimia* 
ished.  especially  in  those  in  which  the  activity  of  the  circulation  is 
impaired.  There  are  diseases,  however,  more  especially  the  erannlar 
kidney  and  certain  forms  of  chronic  Bri^ht's  disease,  in  which  the 
quantity  of  urinary  water  is  considerably  increased,  notwithstanding 
the  profound  anatomical  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  kidney. 


There  are  two  forms  of  suppression  of  the  urine:  one  la  4 
suppression,  seen  where  tne  ureter  is  blocked  by  stone  or  other 
morbid  process:  the  other  is  non-<^Umctioe  suppression^  which  is 
apt  to  occur  in  advanced  diseases  of  the  kidney.  In  other  cases 
complete  suppression  may  occur  as  the  result  of  injuries  to  distant 
parts  of  the  body,  as  after  severe  surgical  operations.  In  aooM 
diseases  in  which  the  quantity  of  urinary  water  excreted  ta  normal. 
or  even  greater  than  normal,  the  efficiency  of  the  renal  activity  ia 
really  diminished,  inasmuch  as  the  urine  contains  few  solida.  la 
estimating  the  efficiency  of  the  kidneys,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  the  so-called  "  solid  urine,"  that  is  to  say.  the  quantity 
of  solid  matter  daily  excreted,  as  shown  by  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  urine.  The  nitrogenous  constituents — urea,  unc  acid,  creatinin. 
&c. — vary  greatly  in  amount  in  different  diseases.  In  most  ttmak 
diseases  the  quantities  of  these  substances  are  diminished  because 
of  the  physiological  impairment  of  the  kidney.  The  chief  abnormal 
constituents  of  the  urine  are  serum-albumen,  serum-globulin,  alb»- 
moses  (albuminuria),  blood  (haematuria).  blood  pigment  <haeas»> 
globinuria).  pus  (pyuria),  chyle  (chyluria)  and  pigmeou  auch  «& 
roelanuria  and  urootlinuria. 

Effects  on  the  Body  at  tarte. — ^Theae  may  be  divided  into  the  | 
tent  and  the  intermittent  or  transitory.  The  most  important 
persistent  effects  produced  by  disease  of  the  kidney  are.  ftrst. 
nutritional  changes  leading  to  general  ill  health,  wasting  and 
cachexia:  and.  secondly,  certain  cardio-vasctilar  phenomena,  snch 
as  enlargement  (hypertrophy)  of  the  heart,  and  thickening  of  the 
inner,  and  degeneration  of  the  middle,  coat  of  the  smaller  arteries. 
Amongst  the  intermittent  or  transitory  effects  are  dropsy,  secondary 
inflammations  of  certain  organs  and  serous  cavities,  and  uraemia. 
Some  of  these  effects  are  seen  in  every  form  of  severe  kidney  dascaas. 
and  uraemia  may  occur  in  any  advanced  kidney  disease.  Renal 
dropsy  is  chiefly  seen  in  certain  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  and  the 
cardiac  and  arterial  changes  are  commonest  in  cases  of  ^ranoAar  or 
contracted  kidney,  but  may  be  absent  in  other  diseases  which  desaroy 
the  kidney  tissue,  such  as  hydronephrosis.  Uraemia  is  a  tosic 
condition,  and  three  varieties  of  it  are  recognised-— the  acute,  the 
chronic  and  the  latent.  Many  Of  these  effects  are  dependent  upon 
the  action  of  poisons  retainea  in  the  body  owing  to  the  defiocflt 
action  of  the  kidneys.  It  is  also  probable  that  abnormal  subacanoea 
having  a  toxic  action  are  produced  as  a  result  of  a  perverted  mcc*- 
bolism.  Uraemu  is  of  toxic  origin,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
dropsy  of  renal  disease  is  due  to  effects  produceo  in  the  capillanes 
by  the  presence  of  abnormal  substances  in  the  blood.  High  arterial 
tension,  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  arterial  degeneration  may  alao 
be  of  toxic  origin,  or  they  may  be  produced  w  an  attempt  of  the 
body  to  maintain  an  active  circulation  through  the  greatly  dinsi*- 
ishcd  amount  of  kidney  tissue  available. 

Rupture  of  the  hidney  may  result  from  a  kick  or  other  direct  iniury. 
Vomiting  and  collapse  are  likely  to  ensue,  and  most  likely  blood  wiB 
appear  in  the  urine,  or  a  tumour  composed  of  blood  and  uritae  nay 
form  in  the  renal  region.  An  incision  made  into  the  swellieic  frona 
the  loin  may  enable  the  surgeon  to  see  the  torn  kidney.  An  mttempc 
should  be  made  to  save  the  kidney  by  suturing  and  draining; ;  ui  ^ 
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the  damage  is  obviously  past  rnair.  the  kidney  should  not  be 
removed  without  giving  nature  a  cnance.  (J*  K.  B* :  £•  ^'*) 

KIDWBLLY  (Cydwelfi,  a  decayed  market-town  and  municipal 
borough  of  Carmarthenshire,  Wales,  situated  (as  its  name 
implies)  near  the  junction  of  two  streams,  the  Gwendracth  Fawr 
and  the  Gwendroeth  Fach,  a  short  distance  from  the  shores  of 
Carmarthen  Bay.  Pop.  (iqoi),  2285.  It  haa  a  station  on  the 
Great  Western  railway.  The  chief  attraction  of  Kidwelly  is  its 
magnificent  and  wcU-preserved  castle,  one  of  the  finest  in  South 
Wales,  dating  chiefly  from  the  13th  century  and  admirably 
situated  on  a  knoll  above  the  Gwendraeth  Each.  The  parish 
church  of  St  Mary,  of  the  14th  century,  possesses  a  lofty  tower 
with  a  spire.  The  quiet  little  town  has  had  a  stirring  history.  It 
was  a  place  of  some  importance  when  William  at  Londres,  a 
companion  of  Fits  Hamon  &nd  his  conquering  knights,  first 
erected  a  castle  here.  In  r  13s  Kidwelly  was  furiously  attacked 
by  GwenlUan,  wife  of  Griffith  ap  Rhys,  prince  of  South  Wales, 
and  a  battle,  fought  dose  to  the  town  at  a  place  still  known  as 
Maes  Gwenllian,  ended  in  the  total  defeat  and  subsequent  exe- 
cution of  the  Welsh  princess.  Later,  the  extensive  lordship  of 
Kidwelly  became  the  property  through  marriage  of  Henry,  earl  of 
Lancaster,  and  to  this  drcumstance  is  due  the  exdusive  juris- 
diction of  the  town.  Kidwelly  received  its  first  charter  of 
incorporation  from  Henry  VI.;  its  present  charter  dating 
from  1618.  The  decline  of  Kidwelly  b  due  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  to  the  consequent 
prosperity  of  the  ndghbouring  Llanelly. 

KIBP,  Kef  or  Keif  (a  colloquial  form  of  the  Arabic  kaif, 
pleasure  or  enjo3rment),  the  state  of  drowsy  contentment  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  narcotics.  To  "  do  kef,"  or  to  "  make  kef," 
b  to  pass  the  time  In  such  a  state.  The  word  is  used  in  northern 
Africa,  espedally  in  Morocco,  for  the  drug  used  for  the  purpose. 

KIBU  the  chief  naval  port  of  Germany  on  the  Baltic,  a  town 
of  the  Prussian  province  of  Schleswig-Hobtein.  Pop.  (1900), 
107,938;  (1905),  163,710,  including  the  incorporated  suburbs. 
It  b  beautifully  situated  at  the  southern  end  on  the  Kieler 
Busen  (bay  or  harbour  of  Kiel),  70  m.  by  rail  N.  from  Hamburg. 
It  consists  of  a  somewhat  cramped  old  town,  lying  between  the 
harbour  and  a  sheet  of  water  called  Kleiner  Kid,  and  a  better 
built  and  more  spadous  new  town,  which  has  been  increased 
by  the  incorporation  of  the  garden  suburbs  of  Brunswick  and 
DOstembrook.  In  the  <rfd  town  stands  the  palace,  built  in  the 
13th  century,  enlarged  in  the  18th  and  restored  after  a  fire  in 
1838.  It  was  once  the  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Holstein-Gottorp, 
who  resided  here  from  1721  to  1773.  and  became  the  residence 
of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.  Other  buildings  are  the  chwch  of 
St  Nicholas  (restored  in  i877>i884),  dating  from  1240,  with  a 
lofty  steeple;  the  old  town-hall  on  the  market  square;  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  three  fine  modem  churches,  those  of  St  James, 
and  St  Jtirgen  and  of  St  Ansgar;  and  the  theatre.  Further  to  the 
north  and  facing  the  bay  is  the  university,  founded  in  1665  by 
Christian  Albert,  duke  of  Schleswfg,  and  named  after  him 
"Christian  Albertina."  The  new  buildings  were  erected  in 
1876,  and  connected  with  them  are  a  library  of  240,000  volumes, 
a  zoological  museum,  a  hospital,  a  botanical  garden  and  a  school 
of  forestry.  The  university,  which  b  celebrated  as  a  medical 
school,  is  attended  by  nearly  xooo  students,  and  has  a  teaching 
staff  of  over  100  professors  and  docents.  Among  other  sdentific 
and  educational  institutionb  are  the  Schleswig-Holsldn  museum 
of  national  antiquities  in  the  old  university  buildings,  the 
Thaulow  museum  (rich  in  Schleswig-Holstein  wood-carving  of 
the  r6th  and  X7th  centuries),  the  naval  academy,  the  naval 
school  and  the  school  for  engineers. 

The  pride  of  Kiel  is  its  magnificent  harbour,  which  has  a 
comparatively  uniform  depth  of  water,  averaging  40  ft.,  and  dose 
to  the  shores  20  ft.  Its  length  is  11  m.and  its  breadth  varies  from 
I  m.  at  the  southern  end  to  4)  m.  at  the  mouth.  Its  defences, 
which  include  two  forts  on  the  west  and  four  on  the  east  side, 
all  situated  about  5  m.  from  the  head  of  the  harbour  at  the 
place  (Friedrichsort)  where  its  shores  approach  one  another, 
Biake  it  a  place  of  great  strategic  stength.  The  imperial  docks 
(five  in  all)  and  ^ip-building  yards  are  on  the  east  side  facing 


the  town,  between  Gaarden  and  EOerbeck,  and  comprise  basins 
capable  of  containing  the  largest  war-ships  afloat.  The  imperial 
yard  employs  7000  hands,  and  another  7000  are  employed  in 
two  large  private  ship-building  works,  the  (>ermania  (Rrupp's) 
and  Howalds'.  The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal,  commonly  called 
the  Kid  Canal,  connecting  the  Baltic  with  the  North  Sea  at 
BrunsbOttel,  has  Its  eastern  entrance  at  Wik,  i|  m.  N.  of  Kid 
(see  Germany:  Waterways),  The  town  and  adjacent  villages, 
r.f.  Wik,  Hdkendorf  and  Laboe,  are  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing, 
and  in  June  of  each  year  a  regatta,  attended  by  yachts  from  all 
countries,  b  hdd.  The  Kitler  Woche  b  one  of  the  prindpal 
sodal  events  in  Germany,  and  corresponds  to  the  "  Cowes 
week  '*  in  England.  Kiel  b  connected  by  day  and  night  services 
with  Kors6r  in  Denmark  by  express  passenger  boats.  The 
harbour  yields  sprats  which  are  in  great  repute.  The  prindpal 
industries  are  those  connected  with  the  imperial  navy  and  shlp«' 
building,  but  embrace  also  flour-milb,.  oil-works,  iron-foundries,' 
print  ing-works^  saw-milb,  breweries,  brick- works,  soap-making 
and  fish-curing.  There  b  an  important  trade  in  coal,  timber,* 
cereab,  fish,  butter  and  cheese. 

The  name  of  Kid  appears  as  early  as  the  loth  century  in  the* 
form  Kyi  (fn-obably  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  KUU  «<  a  safe  place 
for  ships).  Kiel  b  mentioned  as  a  city  in  the  neict  century;  in 
1242  it  recdved  the  Ltlbeck  rights  ;  in  the  14th  century  it 
acquired  various  trading  privileges,  having  in  1284  entered  the 
Hanseatic  League.  In  recent  times  Kid  has  been  assodated 
with  the  peace  concluded  in  January  1814  between  Great 
Britain,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  by  which  Norway  was  ceded  to 
Sweden.  In  1773  Kid  became  part  of  Denmark,  and  in  1866 
it  passed  with  the  rest  of  Schleswig-Hobtein  to  Prussia.  Since 
being  made  a  great  naval  arsenal,  Kid  has  rapidly  developed 
in  prosperity  and  population. 


See  Prahl.  Chronika  der  Stadt  Kiel  (Kiel.  1856) ;  Erichsen.  Topo- 
traphie  des  Landkretses  Kiel  (Kid.  1898):  H.  Eckardt.  Alt-Kief  in 
Wort  und  Biid  (Kiel.  1899):  P.  Hasse.  Das  Kieler  Stadlbueh,  1364^ 


1289  (Kiel.  187;):  Dat  atteste  Kieler  Rentebmh  tjoo,  44S7,  edited 
bv  C.  Reuter  (Kiel.  1893):  Das  eweUe  Kieler  Rentelmck  1487,  1586, 
edited  by  W.  Sicro  (Kid.  1^04) :  and  the  Afitteilungen  der  Cesellschafl 


893) :  Das  eweile  Kieler  Rentebuck  1487.  1386, 

id.  ioo4):and  the  A/t<"  *' j  - -^     ..    .   « 

fkr  Kieler  Stadtiesckiehte  (Kid.  1877,  1904). 


KIBLCS,  a  government  in  the  south-west  of  Russian  Poland, 
surrounded  by  the  governments  of  Piotrkow  and  Radom  and  by 
Austrian  Galicia.  Area,  3896  sq.  m.  Its  surface  is  an  elevated 
plateau  800  to  1000  ft.  in  altitude,  intersected  in  the  north-easi 
by  a  range  of  hilb  reaching  1350  ft.  and  deeply  trenched  in  the 
south.  It  b  drained  by  the  Vbtula  on  its  south-east  border, 
and  by  its  tributaries,  the  Nida  and  the  PiUca,  which  have  a  very 
rapid  fall  and  give  rise  to  inundatlbra.  ^urian  and  Devonian 
quartzttes,  dolomite,  limestones  and  sandstones  prevail  in  the 
north,  and  contain  rich  iron  ores,  lead  and  copper  ores.  Carbon- 
iferous deposits  containing  rich  coal  seams  occur  chiefly  in  the 
south,  and  extend  into  the  government  of  Piotrkow.  Permian 
limestones  and  sandstones  exist  in  the  south.  The  Triassic 
deposits  contain  very  rich  zinc  ores  of  considerable  thickness 
and  lead.  The  Jurassic  deposits  consist  of  iron-days  and  lime- 
stones,  containing  large  caves.  The  Cretaceous  deposits  yield 
gypsum,  chalk  and  sulphur.  White  and  black  marble  are  abo 
extracted.  The  soil  b  of  great  variety  and  fertile  in  parts,  but 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  CarpatnianS,  the  climate  is  more 
severe  than  might  be  expected.  Rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
buckwheat  are  grown;  modem  intensive  culture  b  spreading, 
and  land  fetches  high  prices,  the  more  so  as  the  peasants*  allot- 
ments were  small  at  the  outset  and  are  steadily  decreasing. 
Out  of  a  total  of  2,193,300  acres  suitable  for  cultivation  53*4  % 
are  actually  cultivated.  Grain  b  exported.  Gardening  b  a 
thriving  industry  in  the  south;  beet  b  grown  for  sugar  in  the 
south-east.  Industries  arc  considerably  developed:  zinc  ores 
are  extracted,  as  wdl  as  some  iron  and  a  little  sulphur.  Tiles, 
metallic  goods,  leather,  timber  goods  and  flour  are  the  chief 
products  of  the  manufactures.  Pop.  (1897),  765,212,  for  the 
most  part  Poles,  with  ti%  Jews;  (1906,  estimated),  910.900. 
By  religion  88%  of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics.  Kielce  is 
divided  into  seven  districts,. J^t^cM^f  iSWQS  ^  F^i^«  with 
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populations  in  1897,  are  Kielce  (q.v.),  Jedrsejow  (Russ.  Andreyev, 
5010),  Micchow  (4156),  01kusz(349i),Pincz6w  (8095),  Slopnica 
(4659)  and  Wlos«czowa  (23,065). 

KIELCE,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  capital  of  the  above 
government,  152  m.  by  rail  S.of  Warsaw,  situated  in  a  picturesque 
hillycountry.  Pop. (1890),  12,77s; (1897), 23,189.  It hasacastle, 
built  in  1638  and  for  some  time  inhabited  by  Charles  Xll.; 
it  was  renowned  for  its  portrait  gallery  and  the  library  of 
Zaluski,  which  was  uken  to  St  Petersburg.  The  squares  and 
boulevards  are  lined  with  handsome  modern  buildings.  The 
principal  factories  are  hemp-spinning,  cotton-printing  and  cement 
works.  The  town  was  founded  in  1 173  by  a  bishop  of  Cracow. 
In  the  i6th  century  it  was  famous  for  its  copper  mines,  but  they 
are  no  longer  worked. 

KIEPERT.  HEINRICH  (1818-1899}.  German  geographer,  was 
born  at  Berlin  on  the  31st  of  July  1818.  He  was  educated  at 
the  university  there,  studying  especially  history,  philology  and 
geography.  In  184&-1846,  in  collaboration  with  Karl  Ritter, 
he  issued  hb  first  work,  Alias  von  Hellas  und  den  helleniscken 
Ktdonien^  which  brought  him  at  once  into  eminence  in  the 
sphere  of  ancient  historical  cartography.  In  1848  his  Hisiorisch- 
gecgrapkiscker  Alias  der  alien  Wdi  appeared,  and  in  1854  the 
first  edition  of  the  AUas  anliquus,  which  has  obtained  very 
wide  recognition,  being  issued  in  Englbh,  French,  Russian, 
Dutch  and  Italian.  In  1894  Kiepert  produced  the  first  part 
of  a  larger  atlas  of  the  ancient  world  under  the  title  Fcrmae 
orbis  antigtti;  his  valuable  maps  in  Corpus  insert ptionum 
lalinarum  must  also  he  mentioned.  In  1877-1878  his  Lekrbuck 
der  alien  Geograpkie  was  published,  and  in  1879  Leitfaden  der 
alien  Geograpkie^  which  was  translated  into  English  (^  Manual 
of  Ancient  Geograpky,  1881)  and  into  French.  Among  Kiepert's 
general  works  one  of  the  most  important  was  the  excellent 
Neuir  Handatlas  iibcr  alle  Telle  der  Erde  (1855  et  seq.),  and  he 
also  compiled  a  large  number  of  special  and  educational  maps. 
Asia  Minor  was  an  area  in  which  he  took  particular  interest. 
He  visited  it  four  times  in  1 841- 1888;  and  his  first  map  (1843- 
1846),  together  with  his  Karte  des  osmanischen  Reickes  in  Asien 
(1844  and  1869),  formed  the  highest  authority  for  the  geography 
of  the  region.  Kiepert  was  professor  of  geography  in  the 
university  of  Berlin  from  1854.  He  died  at  Beriin  on  the  2tst 
of  April  1899.  He  left  unpublished  considerable  material  in 
various  departments  of  his  work,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
this  his  son  Richard  (b.  1846).  who  followed  his  father's  career, 
was  enabled  to  issue  a  map  of  Asia  Minor  in  24  sheets,  on  a  scale 
of  1 :  400,000  (1902  et  seq.),  and  to  carry  on  the  issue  of  Formae 
orbis  aniiqui. 

KIERKEGAARD.  SOREN  AABY  (1813-1855).  Danish  philo- 
sopher, the  seventh  child  of  a  Jutland  hosier,  was  bom  in  Copen- 
hagen on  the  5th  of  May  1813.  As  a  boy  he  was  delicate, 
precocious  and  morbid  in  temperament.  He  studied  theology 
at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  where  he  graduated  in  1840 
with  a  treatise  On  Irony,  For  two  years  he  travelled  in 
Germany,  and  in  1842  settled  finally  in  Copenhagen,  where  he 
died  on  the  nth  of  November  1855.  He  had  lived  in  studious 
retirement,  subject  to  physical  suffering  and  mental  depression. 
His  first  volume,  Papers  oj  a  Still  Living  Man  (1838),  a  charac- 
terization of  Hans  Andersen,  was  a  failure,  and  he  was  for  some 
time  unnoticed.  In  1843  he  published  Euten — J^ler  {Eiiker — or) 
(4th  ed.,  1878),  the  work  on  which  his  reputation  mainly  rests; 
it  is  a  discussion  of  the  ethical  and  aesthetic  ideas  of  life.  In 
his  last  years  he  carried  on  a  feverish  agiution  against  the 
theology  and  practice  of  the  state  church,  on  the  ground  that 
religion  is  for  the  individual  soul,  and  is  to  be  separated  abso- 
lutely from  the  state  and  the  world.  In  general  bis  philosophy 
was  a  reaction  against  the  speculative  thinkers— Ste£fens  (9.*.), 
Niels  Treschow  (i7Si-»833)  and  Frederik  Christian  Sibbem 
(1785-1S72);  it  was  based  on  the  absolute  dualism  of  Faith  and 
Knowledge.  His  chief  follower  was  Rasmus  Nielsen  ( 1 809-1 884) 
and  be  was  opposed  by  Geofg  Brandes,  who  wrote  a  brilliant 
account  of  bis  life  and  works.  As  a  dialectician  he  has  been 
described  as  little  inferior  to  Plato,  and  his  influence  on  the 
liteiature  of  Denmark  is  considerable  both  in  style  and  in  matter. 


To  him  Ibsen  owed  Us  charAct«r  Brand  in  the  drama  of  tbtt 


Fotfaiirrmrkiiimhe^  V  Stamd point  of  my  Literary  Work  '"J ;  GefS^ 


Nifttn  cii   ^'.'f   Lfbprticciclkickie  {HoUe.    1976).  Dw  BfdtMtm.»g  der 
oititfttifhfn  Sthrtfien  S.  Kurkfionrde   (Halle.   1B79)  aftd  S.    K.'t 


F.  Ptrcfwft,  5,  K/s  Cktuiendomifetkyndtt&r  (CkriiLafii*,  »*77>- 
Fof  KiFrkn^ard'&  rrUiion  ro  rectnt  D^ni^  thoufht,  ser  H6fi4i«V* 
A  fikip  flit  Cest^h  ichse  dtr  PhtlmapfiM  (j  «€« J ,  vol.  IL 

KIEV;  KiEFP,  or  Kiyeff,  a  government  of  south-wetera 
Russia,  conterminous  with  those  of  Minsk,  Poltava,  Chernigov, 
Podolia,  Kherson  and  Volhynia;  area  19.686  sq.  m.  It 
represents  a  deeply  trenched  plateau,  600  to  800  ft.  in  altitude, 
reaching  950  to  1050  ft.  in  the  west,  assuming  a  steep  charactci 
in  the  middle,  and  sloping  gently  northwards  to  the  marshy 
regions  of  the  Pripet,  while  on  the  east  it  falls  abruptly  to  the 
valley  of  the  Dnieper,  which  lies  only  250  to  300  ft.  above  the 
sea.  General  A.  Tillo  has  shown  that  neither  geologically  aor 
tectonically  can  "  spurs  of  the  Carpathians  "  penetrate  into 
Kiev.  Many  useful  minerals  are  extracted,  such  as  granites> 
gabbro,  labradorites  of  a  rare  beauty,  syenites  and  gneiss, 
marble,  grinding  stones,  pottery  clay,  phosphorites,  iron  ore 
and  mineral  colours.  Towards  the  southern  and  central  paru 
the  surface  is  covered  by  deep  rich  '*  black  earth."  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  government  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Dnieper. 
that  river  forming  part  of  its  eastern  boundary.  In  the  south- 
west are  a  few  small  tributaries  of  the  Bug.  Besides  the  Dnieper 
the  only  itavigable  stream  is  its  confluent  the  Pripet.  The 
climate  is  more  moderate  than  in  middle  Russia,  the  average 
temperatures  at  the  city  of  Kiev  being— year.  44-5";  January, 
21";  July,  68°;  yearly  rainfall,  22  inches.  The  lowlands  of 
the  north  are  covered  with  woods;  they  have  the  floem  of 
the  Polyesie,  or  marshy  woodlands  of  Minsk,  and  are  peopled 
with  animals  belonging  to  higher  latitudes.*  The  populati<», 
which  was  2,017,262  in  1863,  reached  3i57Si457  in  1897,  of  whom 
i»79ifS03  were  women,  and  147,878  lived  in  towns;  and  in 
1904  it  reached  4,042,526,  of  whom  2,030,744  were  women^ 
The  estimated  population  in  1906  was  4,206,100.  In  1897  there 
were  2,738,977  Orthodox  Greeks,  14,888  Nonconformists.  91,821 
Roman  Catholics,  423,875  Jews,  and  6820  Protestants. 

No  less  than  41%  of  the  land  is  in  large  holdings,  and  45% 
belongs  to  the  peasants.  Out  of  an  area  of  12,600,000  acres, 
11.100,000  acres  are  available  for  cultivation,  4,758,000  acres 
are  under  crops,  650,000  acres  under  meadows,  and  1 380,000 
acres  under  woods.  About  290,000  acres  are  under  beetroot, 
for  sugar.  The  crops  principally  grown  are  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
millet,  barley  and  buckwheat,  with,  in  smaller  quantities, 
hemp,  flax,  vegetables,  fruit  and  tobacco.  Camels  have  been 
used  for  agricultural  work.  Bee-keeping  and  gardening  are 
general.  The  chief  factories  are  sugar  works  and  distilleries. 
The  former  produce  850,000  to  1,150,000  tons  of  sugar  zod 
over  50,000  tons  of  molasses  annually.  The  factories  include 
machinery  works  and  iron  foundries,  tanneries,  steam  flour- 
mills,  petroleum  refineries  and  tobacco  factories.  Two  main 
railways,  starting  from  Kiev  and  Chcrkasy  respectively,  cross 
the  government  from  N.£.  to  S.W.,  and  two  lines  traverse  iu 
southern  part  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  parallel  to  the  Dnieper. 
Steamers  ply  on  the  Dnieper  and  some  of  its  tributaries.  Wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley  and  flour  are  exported.  There  are  two  great 
fairs,  at  Kiev  and  Berdichev  respectively,  and  many  of  minor 
importance.  Trade  is  very  brisk,  the  river  traflfic  alone  being 
valued  at  over  one  million  sterling  annually.  The  governnient  is 
divided  into  twelve  districts.  The  chief  town  is  Kiev  (9.v.)and  the 
district  towns,  with  their  populations  in  1897,  Berdichev  (53,728), 
Cherkasy  (29,619),  Chigirin  (9870),  Kanev  (8892),  Lipovets 
(6068),  Radomysl  (11,154),  Skvira  (16,265),  Tarashcha  (11,452), 
Umaft  (28,628),  Vasilkov  (i7>824)  and  Zvenigorodka  (16,972). 

The  plains  on  the  Dnieper  have  been  inhabited  since  probably 
the  Palaeolithic  period,  and  the  burial-grounds  used  since  the 

*  Schmahlhausen's  Flora  of  Soulk-Wesl  Russia  (Kiev.  i386) 
contains  a  good  description  of  the  flora  of  the  province. 
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Stone  Age.  The  burial  mounds  (kurgans)  of  both  the  Scythians 
and  tbtf  Slavs,  traces  of  old  fons  (gorodishckt),  stone  statues,  and 
more  recent  caves  o£fer  abundant  material  for  antluopob^cal 
and  ethnographical  study. 

KIEV,  a  city  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  above  government,  on 
the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  in  50"  2/  12'  N.  and 
so"  $&  18'  £.,  628  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Moscow  and  406  m.  by  rail 
N.N,E.  of  Odessa.  The  site  of  the  greater  part  of  the  town 
oonsists  of  hills  or  bluffs  separated  by  ravines  and  hollows,  the 
elevation  of  the  central  portions  being  about  300  ft.  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  Dnieper.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
the  country  spreads  out  low  and  level  like  a  sea.  Having 
received  all  its  important  tributaries,  the  Dnieper  is  here  a  broad 
(400  to  580  yds.)  and  navigable  stream;  but  as  it  approaches  the 
town  it  divides  into  two  arms  and  forms  a  low  grassy  island 
of  considerable  extent  called  Tukhanov.  During  the  spring 
floods  there  is  a  rise  of  16  or  even  20  ft.,  and  not  only  the  island 
but  the  country  along  the  left  bank  and  the  lower  grounds  on  the 
right  bank  are  laid  under  water.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  sandy 
and  shifting,  and  it  is  only  by  costly  engineering  works  that  the 
main  stream  has  been  kept  from  returning  to  the  more  eastern 
channel,  along  which  it  formerly  flowed.  Opposite  the  southern 
part  of  the  town,  where  the  currents  have  again  united,  the 
river  is  crossed  by  a  suspension  bridge,  which  at  the  time  of  its 
erection  (1848-1853)  was  the  largest  enterprise  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length  and  52)  ft.  in  breadth, 
and  the  four  principal  spans  are  each  440  ft.  The  bridge  was 
designed  by  Vignoles,  and  cost  about  £400,000.  Steamers  ply 
in  summer  to  Kremenchxig,  Ekaterincslav,  Mogilev,  Pinsk  and 
Chernigov.  Altogether  Kiev  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
in  Russia,  and  the  vicinity  too  is  picturesque. 

Until  1837  the  town  proper  consisted  of  the  OW  Town, 
Pechersk  and  Podoli;  but  in  that  year  three  districts  were 
added,  and  in  1879  Uie  limits  were  extended  to  include  Kure- 
nevka,  Lukyanovka,  Shulyavka  and  Sdomenka.  The  admini- 
strative area  of  the  town  is  13,500  acres. 

The  Old  Town,  or  Old  Kiev  quarter  (Starokievskasra  Chast), 
occupies  the  highest  of  the  range  of  hills.  Here  the  houses  are 
most  closely  built,  and  stone  structures  most  abundant.  In 
some  of  the  principal  streets  are  buildings  of  three  to  five 
storeys,  a  comparatively  rare  thing  hi  Russia,  indeed  in  the 
main  street  (Kreshchatik)  fine  structures  have  been  erected 
since  1896.  In  the  iith  century  the  area  was  enclosed  by 
earthen  ramparts,  with  bastions  and  gateways;  but  of  these 
the  only  surviving  remnant  is  the  Golden  Gate.  In  the  centre 
of  the  Old  Town  stands  the  cathedral  of  St  Sophia,  the  oldest 
cathedral  in  the  Russian  empire.  Its  external  walls  are  of  a 
pale  green  and  white  colour,  and  it  has  ten  cupolas,  four  spangled 
with  stars  and  six  surmounted  each  with  a  cross.  The  golden 
cupola  of  the  four-storeyed  campanile  is  visible  for  many  miles 
across  the  steppes.  The  statement  frequently  made  that  the 
church  was  a  copy  of  St  Sophia's  in  Constantinople  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  mistake.  The  building  measures  in  length  177  ft., 
while  its  breadth  is  xx8  ft.  But  though  the  plan  shows  no 
imitation  of  the  great  Byzantine  church,  the  decorations  of  the 
interior  (mosaics,  frescoes,  &c.)  do  indicate  direct  Byzantine 
influence.  During  the  occupation  of  the  church  by  the  Uniats 
or  United  Greek  Church  in  the  i7lh  century  these  were  covered 
with  whitewash,  and  were  only  discovered  in  1842,  after  which 
the  cathedral  was  internally  restored,  but  the  chapel  of  the 
Three  Pontiffs  has  been  left  untouched  to  show  how  carefully 
the  old  style  has  been  preserved  or  copied.  Among  the  mosaics 
is  a  colossal  representation  of  the  Virgin,  15  ft.  in  height,  which, 
like  the  so-called  "  indestructible  wall  '*  in  which  it  b  inlaid, 
dates  from  the  time  (loi 9-1054)  of  Prince  Yaroslav.  This  prince 
founded  the  church  in  X037  in  gratitude  for  his  victory  over  the 
Petchcnegs,  a  Turkish  race  then  settled  in  the  Dnieper  valley. 
His  s&rcophagus,  curiously  sculptured  with  palms,  fishes.  &c., 
is  preserved.  The  church  of  St  Andrew  the  Apostle  occupies 
the  spot  where,  according  to  Russian  tradition,  that  apostle 
stood  when  as  yet  Kiev  was  not,  and  declared  that  the  hill 
would  become  the  site  of  a  great  city.    The  present  building, 


in  florid  rococo  style,  dates  fh>m  1744*1 767.  The  church  of  the 
Tithes,  rebuilt  in  1828-184  2,  was  founded  in  the  dose  of  the  loth 
century  by  Prince  Vladimir  in  honour  of  two  martyrs  whom 
he  had  put  to  death;  and  the  monastery  of  St  Michael  (or  of 
the  Golden  Heads — so  called  from  the  fifteen  gilded  cupolas 
of  the  original  church)  claims  to  have  been  built  in  11 08  by 
Svyatopolk  II.,  and  was  restored  in  1655  by  the  Cossack  chieftain 
Bogdan  Chmielnicki.  On  a  plateau  above  the  river,  the  favour- 
ite promenade  of  the  citizens,  sunds  the  Vladimir  monument 
(1853)  in  bronze.  In  this  quarter,  some  distance  back  from  the 
river,  is  the  new  and  richly  decorated  Vladimir  cathedral  (1862- 
1896).  Hi  the  Byzantine  style,  distinguished  for  the  beauty  and 
richness  of  fts  paintings. 

Until  1820  the  south-eastern  district  of  Pechersk  was  the 
industrial  and  commercial  quarter;  but  it  has  been  greatly 
altered  in  carrying  out  fortifications  commenced  in  that  year 
by  Tsar  Nicholas  L  Most  of  the  bouses  are  small  and  old- 
fashioned.  The  monastery^the  Kievo-Pechcrskaya— is  the 
chief  establishment  of  its  kind  in  Russia;  it  is  visited  every 
year  by  about  250,000  pilgrims.  Of  its  ten  or  twelve  conventual 
churches  the  chief  is  that  of  the  Assumption.  There  are  four 
distinct  quarters  in  the  monastery,  each  under  a  superior; 
subject  to  the  archimandrite:  thel^ura  proper  or  New  Monas- 
tery, that  of  the  Infirmary,  and  those  of  the  Nearer  and  the 
Further  Caves.  These  caves  or  catacombs  are  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  the  place;  the  name  Pechersk,  indeed,  is  con- 
nected with  the  Russian  peskchera^  **  a  cave."  The  first  series 
of  caves,  dedicated  to  St  Anthony,  contains  eighty  saints* 
tombs;  the  second,  dedicated  to  St  Theodosius,  a  saint  greatly 
venerated  in  Russia,  about  forty-five.  The  bodies  were  formerly 
exposed  to  view;  but  the  pilgrims  who  now  pass  through  the 
galleries  see  nothing  but  the  <kaperies  and  the  inscriptions. 
Among  the  more  notable  names  are  those  of  Nestor  the  chroni- 
cler, and  Iliya  of  Murom,  the  Old  Cossack  of  the  Russian  epics. 
The  foundation  of  the  monastery  is  ascribed  to  two  saints  of 
the  nth  century — Anthony  and  Hilarion,  the  latter  metropolitan 
of  Kiev.  By  the  middle  of  the  X2th  century  it  had  become 
wealthy  and  beautifuL  Completely  ruined  by  the  Mongol 
prince  Batu  in  1240,  it  remained  deserted  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  Prince  Simeon  Oblkovich  was  the  first  to  begin  the 
restoratimu  A  conflagration  laid  the  buildings  waste  in  17x6, 
and  their  present^upect  is  largely  due  to  Peter  the  Great.  The 
cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  with  seven  gilded  cupolas,  was 
dedicated  in  1089,  destroyed  by  the  Mongols  in  X240,  and 
restored  in  X729;  the  wall-paintings  of  the  interior  are  by 
V.  Vereshchagin.  The  monastery  contains  a  school  of  picture- 
makers  of  ancient  origin,  whose  productions  are  widely 
diffused  throughout  the  empire,  and  a  printing  press,  from 
which  have  issued  liturgical  and  religious  works,  the  oldest 
known  examples  bearing  the  date  x6i6.  It  possesses  a  wonder- 
working ikon  or  image  of  the  "  Death  of  the  Virgin,"  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Constantinople  in  X073,  ^nd  the  second 
highest  beU-tower  in  Russia. 

The  PodOl  quarter  lies  on  the  low  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
bluffs.  It  is  the  industrial  and  trading  quarter  of  the  city, 
and  the  seat  of  the  great  fair  of  the  "  Contracts,"  the  transference 
of  which  from  Dubno  in  1797  largely  stimulated  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  Kiev.  The  present  regular  arrangement  of  its 
streets  arose  after  the  great  fire  of  x8ii.  Lipki  district  (from 
the  lifki  or  lime  trees,  destroyed  hi  1833)  is  of  recent  Origin, 
and  is  mainly  inhabited  by  the  well-to-do  classes.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  palate  quarter,  from  the  royal  palace  erected 
between  1868  and  1870,  on  the  site  of  the  older  structure  dating 
from  the  time  of  Tsaritsa  Elizabeth.  Gardens  and  parks 
abound;  the  palace  garden  is  exceptionally  fine,  and  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  are  the  public  gardens  with  the  place  of  amuse- 
ment known  as  the  Ch&teau  des  Fleurs. 

In  the  New  Buildings,  or  the  Lybed  quarter,  are  the  university 
and  the  botanical  gardens.  The  Ploskaya  Chast  (Flat  quarter) 
or  Obolon  contains  the  lunatic  asylum;  the  Lukyanovka  Chsst, 
the  penitentiary  and  the  camp  and  barracks;  and  the  Buhrar- 
nayt  Chast,  the  miliuiy  gymnasium  of^t^ladimir  and  the 
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raOway  ntadon.  The  educational  and  scientific  institutions  of 
Kiev  nML  next  to  those  o(  the  two  capitals.  Its  university, 
removed  from  Vilna  to  Kiev  in  1 8j4,  has  about  3500  students, 
and  is  well  provided  with  observatories,  laboratories,  libraries 
and  museumsi  five  scientific  societies  and  two  societies  for 
aid  to  poor  students  are  attached  to  it.  There  are,  besides,  a 
theological  academy,  founded  in  1615;  a  society  of  church 
archaeology,  which  possesses  a  museum  built  in  1900,  very  rich 
in  old  ikons,  crosses,  &c,  both  Russian  and  Oriental;  an 
imperial  academy  of  music;  university  courses  for  ladies;  a 
polytechnic,  with  1300  students— the  building  was  completed 
in  1900  and  stands  on  the  other  side  of  Old  Kiev,  away  from 
the  river.  Of  the  learned  societies  the  more  important  are  the 
medical  (1840),  the  naturalists'  (1869),  the  juridical  (1876),  the 
historical  of  Nestor  the  Chronicler  (1872),  the  horticultural 
(187s),  and  the  dramatic  (1879),  the  archaeological  commission 
(1843),  and  the  society  of  church  arc4iaeology. 

Kiev  is  the  principal  centre  for  the  sugar  industry  of  Russia, 
as  well  as  for  the  general  trade  of  the  region.  Its  Stryetenskaya 
fair  is  important.  More  than  twenty  caves  were  discovered  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  (Kirilov  Street),  and  one  of  them,  excavated 
in  1876,  proved  to  have  belonged  to  neolithic  troglodytes. 
Numerous  graves,  both  from  the  pagan  and  the  Christian 
periods,  the  latter  containing  more  than  2000  skeletons,  with 
a  great  number  of  small  articles,  were  discovered  in  the  same 
year  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Many  colonial  Roman  coins 
of  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries,  and  silver  dir kerns,  stamped  at 
Samarkand,  Balkh,  Merv,  &c,  were  also  found  in  1869. 
^  In  1863  the  population  of  Kiev  was  returned  as  70,341; 
in  1874  the  total  was  given  as  127,231**  'uid  in  1902  as  319,000. 
This  includes  20,000  Poles  and  12,000  Jews.  Kiev  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  IX.  Army  Corps,  and  of  a  metropolitan  of  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church. 


THp  history  of  Kiev  cannot  be  siEisfactonly  srparoted  frDin  that 
if  Ru!i&iA.  Accordine  ta  Nej^iEnr'U'  lfg?(:nd  it  was  lutindc'd  in  6^4  by 
thret  br^athcTii,  Kiy,  Shchek  and  KhoriVp,  and  arccr  their  deaili^  ihc 


prm^ip^lity  was  wiicd  by  two  V^mngians  (Scanrtlnavbnt),  A:  kold 
and  [>ir,  followen  af  Rurik,  ^\wi  in  S&4.  Rurik's  aurcr^i^r  E'lleg 
eo1:1qu{^^*d  Kiev  in  h%2  and  m^de  it  tliecHiief  town  of  his  princr polity. 
tt  W^itili  in  tlic  watfri  of  the  Dnieper  opposite  (he  town  that  i'rince 
Vtadin^ir,  the  fif^t  Siiint  of  the  Russian  chunrh^  cauiicd  hi<«  <p>.>'[>lc 
to  be  liaptiied  (98S),  and  Kiev  becanie  the  scat  of  the  fif  1  ("I  -  an 
church f  o\  the  fint  Chrtatian  schocil,  and  of  the  fifi  I  ■■  in 
Ru5,*a.ia.     For  three  hundred  and  Kvcnty-sixyiMrsi^^'i-.  j    n- 

dcnt  Ru$JiL4n  city;  fureiglhty  ^iear«  (1240-1320)  i Extras  miL'illl  \<j  ihe 
Mongols;  for  two  hundired  and  forty- nine  year*  U3JQ"l5**9J  'l  hc- 
JQriged!  10  the  Lithuanian  principality;  and  far  leighU'-five  years  to 
PoUn<}  (1569-165.4).  it  wai  finally  united  to  the  Rninan  empire 
in  t6d6.  The  ctty  waa  devastated  by  the  Ikhan  of  the  Crimea  in 
$4)^3,  The  Ma^dcbur^  riehtt,  which  the  city  enjoyed  from  1516, 
were  abolished  in  1835^^  and  the  ordinary  form  of  town  government 
introtHuced;  and  in  1840  jt  was  made  subjccE  to  the  commcNn  civil 
law  of  the  empire. 

The  Russian  litcratun;  concerning  Hjev  ia  voluminous  Its 
biblioDraphy  will  hue  lound  jn  the  ^jmian  GeQgmpk%cid  Didhf^tiry 
of  P-  Semenov,  and  in  the  Rtmian  Eftiycla poftHc  Diciwnofy.  f  "^ib- 
li>hed  hy  Brorkhaus  and  Efron  (voL  xv.,  iSsJSJ.  Amoii[{  n. -nt 
publications  arc:  Ramhatid'^  La  Ruitie  t^^^wff  (Pari*,  i?^;'*); 
Avenariu4,  Kmiga  c  Kirpikiih  Bog^tuifyxiAk  {bt  PcteniburE.  ii*:6), 
de^liEif  with  the  early  Kiev  hcriCK^s;  j£akreviki.  O/siiaww- Xiinw  ( J  &^'1); 
thcv materials  issued  by  the  commiasion  for  the  inver^iieAiiion  uf  «he 
■  ncient  records  of  the  city;  Taranovtkiy.  Ctrrfjd  Kin  (Kiev,  ^9^^r); 
Oe  Baye.  ificp,  /a  mhe  drs  vitifi  russei  (Raris,  t&^):  Gcwii.  Das 
Kinoer  NifhUnkhitcF  alj  KtdiuFxntntm  iii  I'^atmimialiicken  Jiuis- 
iamU  (Pn&jdu.  I  gov)-  See  also  Count  Oobrin^^k)',  Kur^anA  &J  Smida 
ftagikand  N*  Uyeh'ashev^ky,  The  Miftts  vf  At^* 

KILBARCHAN,  a  burgh  of  barony  of  Renfrewshire,  Scotland, 
I  m.  from  Milliken  Park  station  on  the  Glasgow  &  South- 
western railway,  13  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Glasgow.  Pop.  (1901), 
2886.  The  public  buildings  include  a  hall,  library  and  masonic 
lodge  (dating  from  1784).  There  is  also  a  park.  In  a  niche  in 
the  town  steeple  (erected  in  1755)  is  the  sutue  of  the  famous 
piper,  who  died  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  and  is 
commemorated  in  the  elegy  on  "  The  Life  and  Death  of  Habbie 
Simson,  Piper  of  Kilbarcban  "  by  Robert  Sempill  of  Belirccs 
(1595-1665).  The  chief  industries  arc  manufactures  of  linen 
(introduced  in  1739  and  dating  the  rise  of  the  prosperity  of  the 


town),  cotton,  silks  and  "  Paisley  "  shawla,  and  callco-pffmsog. 
besides  quarries,  coal  and  iron  mines  in  the  ncigfabouiiiaod. 
Two  miles  south-west  is  a  great  rock  of  greenstone  caUrd  Clod»> 
derrick,  12  ft.  in  height,  22  ft.  in  length,  and  17  ft.  in  breadtk. 
About  2  m.  north* west  on  Gryfe  Water,  lies  Bridge  of  Weir  (pop. 
2242),  the  industries  of  which  comprise  tanning,  currying. 
calico-printing,  thread-making  and  wood-turning.  It  has  a 
station  on  the  Glasgow  &  South-Westem  railway.  Ijnniediatdy 
to  the  south-west  of  Bridge  of  Wehr  are  the  ruins  of  Ranfariy 
Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Knoxes.  Sir  John  *dc.  Knocks 
Of.  1422)  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  great-graodfatbcr  of 
John  Knox;  and  Andrew  Knox  (1559*1633),  one  of  the  mod 
distinguished  members  of  the  family,  was  successively  bisbop 
of  the  Isles,  abbot  of  IcolmkiU  (lona),  and  bishop  of  RapJkoc. 
About  4  m.  N.W.  of  Bridge  of  Weir  lies  the  holiday  resort  oi 
Kilmalcolm  (pronounced  Kilmacome;  pop.  22k>),  with  a 
sution  on  the  Glasgow  &  South-Western  railway.  It  has 
a  golf-course,  ptiblic  park  and  hydropathic  establishment. 
Several  charitable  institutions  have  been  built  in  and  near  the 
town,  amongst  them  the  well-known  (^tiarrier's  Orphan  Hooks 
of  Scotland. 

KILBlRlilE,  a  town  in  north  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  on  the 
Gamock,  2o|  m.  S.W.  of  Glasgow,  with  stations  on  the  Glasgow 
&  South-Wcstern  and  the  Caledonian  railways.  Pop.  (1901), 
4571.  The  industries  include  flax-spinning,  rope  works, 
engineering  works,  and  manufactures  of  linen  thread,  wincey. 
flannels  and  fishing-nets,  and  there  are  iron  and  steel  works  and 
coal  mines  in  the  vicinity.  The  parish  church  is  of  bistockal 
interest,  most  of  the  building  dating  from  the  Reformaiioo. 
In  the  churchyard  arc  the  recumbent  effigies  of  Captain  Tboous 
Crawford  of  Jordanhill(d.  1603),  who  in  i57sefTccted  the  surprise 
of  Dumbarton  Castle,  and  his  lady.  Near  Kilbimie  Place,  a 
modern  mansion,  are  the  ruins  of  Kilbirnie  Castle,  an  ancieat 
seat  of  the  carls  of  Crawford,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1757.  Abovt 
X  m.  E.  is  Kilbirnie  Loch,  i|  m.  long. 

KILBRIDE,  WEST,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
near  the  mouth  of  Kilbride  Burn,  4  m.  NJ4.W.  of  Ardrossan 
and  35f  m.  S.W.  of  Glasgow  by  the  Glasgow  &  South- Wcstera 
railway.  Pop.  (1901),  2315.  It  has  been  growing  in  repute 
as  a  health  resort;  the  only  considerable  indusUy  is  weaving. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of  Law  Castle,  Crosbie 
Castle  and  Portincross  Castle,  the  last,  dating  from  the  13th 
century,  said  to  be  a  seat  of  the  Stuart  kings.  Farland  Head, 
with  cUfls  300  ft.  high,  lies  2  m.  W.  by  N.  i  and  the  irUand  country 
is  hilly,  one  point,  Kaim  Hill,  being  1270  ft.  above  sea-leveL 

KILOARE,  a  county  of  Ireland  in  the  province  of  Leinster, 
bounded  W  by  Queen's  County  and  King's  County,  N.  by  Meath, 
£.  by  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  and  S.  by  Carlo w.  The  area  a 
418,496  acres  or  about  654  sq.  m.  The  greater  part  of  Kildare 
belongs  to  the  great  central  plain  of  Ireland.  In  the  cast  of  the 
county  this  plain  is  bounded  by  the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains 
of  Dublin  and  Wicklow;  in  the  centre  it  is  interrupted  by  as 
elevated  plateau  terminated  on  the  south  by  the  hUls  of  Dun- 
murry.  and  on  the  north  by  the  Hill  of  Allen  (300  ft.)  which  rises 
abruptly  from  the  Bog  of  Allen.  The  principal  rivers  are  il^ 
Boyne,  which  with  its  tributary  the  Blackwater  rises  in  the  nonh 
part  of  the  county,  but  soon  passes  into  Meaih,  the  Barrow. 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  Kildare  with  Queen's  County,  and 
receives  the  Greese  and  the  Lane  shortly  after  entering  Kildare; 
the  Lesser  Barrow,  which  flows  southward  from  the  Bog  of  Allen 
to  near  Rathangan;  and  the  Liffey,  which  enters  the  county  near 
Ballymore  Eustace,  and  flowing  north-west  and  then  north-east 
quits  it  at  Leixlip,  having  received  the  Morrcl  between  Cclbridge 
and  Clane,  and  the  Ryewater  at  Leixlip.  Trout  are  taken  in 
the  upper  waters,  and  there  are  salmon  reaches  near  Lcixlijx 


Ceohgy. — ^The  preatef  part  of  the  county  is  formed  of  typical 

iie  Salmon  Falls  at  Leixlip  are  I 
\g  the  south-cast  the  broken  grot    _ 
Silurian  shales  forms  the  higher  country,  rising  towards  the  Leinster 


grey  Carboniferous  limestone,  well  seen  in  the  flat  land 

Clane.  ^  The  natural  steps  at  the  Salmon  Falls  at  Leixlip  are  fc    

from  similar  strata.     Along;  the  south-cast  the  broken  ground  ol 


chain.  The  granite  core  of  the  latter,  with  its  manfin  of  mica-schisc 
produced  by  the  mctamorphism  of  the  Silurian  oeds.  appears  ia 
the  south  round  Castledermot.    A  parallel  ridge  of  Silunan  rocks. 
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iadudinfF  an  intemtlnr  leries  of  bAuc  lavas,  rises  from  the  plain 
north  of  Kildarc  town  (Hill  of  Allen  and  Chair  of  Kildare).  with  some 
Old  Red  Sandf^one  on  its  flanlcs.  The  liniestone  in  this  ridse  is 
rich  in  fossils  of  Bala  age.  and  has  been  com|>ared  with  that  at  Port- 
rane  in  county  Dublin.  The  low  eround  is  diversified  by  eslcera 
and  masses  oi  dacial  gravel,  notably  at  the  dry  sandy  plateau 
of  the  Curragh ;  but  in  part  it  retains  sufficient  moisture  to  give  rise 
to  extensive  Do^s.  ^  The  LifTcy.  which  comes  down  as  a  mountain* 
stream  in  the  Silurian  area,  forming  a  picturesque  fall  in  the  gorge 
of  Pollaphuca.  wanders  through  the  limestone  region  between  low 
banks  as  a  true  river  of  the  plain. 

ClimaU  and  Jndustrus. — Owing  to  a  conoid cmblc  d{?frec  to  the 
large  extent  of  bog,  the  climate  of  the  nnrihtrn  diitricts  ii  very 
moist,  and  fogs  are  frequent,  but  the  eastern  partion  h  drirr.  and  ihc 
climate  of  the  Liffey  valley  is  very  mild  .ind  healthy.  The  mi\, 
whether  resting  on  tne  limestone  or  on  the  i-ijiy  ii&n^,  a  princEfvtlly 


a  rich  deep  loam  inclining  occasionally  tt<  cUy,  e^wly  cM]tiv>^ated 
and  very  fertile  if  properly  drained.  Ab.iut  dp^qcv  acric*  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  are  included  in  i  he  B<>y;  nf  AlU  n,  t^hich 


is,  however,  intersected  in  many  places  by  elcv.-n«i  irtirt?  ai  tjrm 
KTound.  To  the  cast  of  the  town  of  Kildare  is  the  Curragh,  an  un> 
oulatinff  down  upwards  of  4800  acres  in  extent.  The  most  fertile 
and  hignly  cultivated  districts  of  Kildarc  arc  the  valleys  of  the  Li/Tcy 
and  a  tract  in  the  south  watered  by  the  Creese.  The  demesne  lands 
along  the  valley  of  the  LifTey  are  finely  wooded.  Moreattenticn  is  oaid 
to  drainage  and  the  use  of  manures  00  the  brger  farms  than  is  oooe 
in  many  other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  pastures  which  are  not  subjected 
to  the  plough  are  generally  very  rich  and  fattening.  The  propor- 
tion of  tillage  to  pasture  is  roughly  as  i  to  2\.  Wncat  is  a  scanty 
crop,  but  oats,  barley,  turnips  and  potatoes  are  all  considerably 
cultivated.  Cattle  and  sheep  arc  grazed  extensively,  and  the  num> 
bers  are  well  sustained.  Of  the  former,  crosses  with  the  shorthorn 
or  the  Durham  are  the  commonest  breed.  Lciccsters  are  the  prin- 
cipal breed  of  sheep.     Poultry  farming  is  a  growing  industry. 

Though  possessing  a  good  supply  of  water-power  the  county  is 
almost  destitute  of  manufactures;  there  are  a  few  small  cotton, 
woollen  and  paper  mills,  as  well  as  breweries  and  distilleries,  and 
aevcral  corn  mills  Large  quantities  of  turf  are  exported  to  Dublin 
by  canal.  The  main  line  01  the  Midland  Great  Western  follows  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  county,  with  a  branch  to  Carbury  and 
Edcnderry;  and  that  ol  the  Great  Southern  &  Western  crosses 
the  county  by  way  of  Newbridge  and  Kildare.  with  southward 
branches  to  Naas  (and  TuUow,  county  Carlow)  and  to  Alhy  and 
the  south.  The  northern  border  is  traversed  by  the  Royal  Canal. 
which  connects  Dublin  with  the  Shannon  at  Cloondara.  Farther 
south  the  Grand  Canal,  whicK  connects  Dublin  with  the  Shannon 
at  Shannon  Harbour,  occupies  the  valley  of  the  Liffey  until  at 
Sallins  it  enters  the  Bog  of  Allen,  passing  into  King's  County  near 
the  source  of  the  Boyne.  Several  branch  canals  afford  communica- 
tion with  the  southern  districts. 

Population  and  AdminUtratum. — The  decreasing  population 
(70,206  in  1891;  63.566  in  1901)  shows  an  unusual  excess  of 
males  over  females,  in  spite  of  an  excess  of  male  emigrants. 
About  86%  of  the  population  are  Roman  Catholics  The 
county  comprises  14  baronies  and  contains  1 10  civil  parishes. 
Assizes  are  held  at  Naas,  and  quarter  sessions  at  Athy,  Kildare, 
Maynooth  and  Naas.  The  military  stations  at  Newbridge  and 
the  Curragh  constitute  the  Curragh  military  district,  and  the 
barracks  at  Alhy  and  Naas  are  included  in  the  Dublin  military 
district.  The  principal  towns  arc  Alhy  (pop  3599).  Naas  (3836) 
and  Newbridge  (2903),  with  Maynooth  (which  is  ihe  seal  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  college),  Celbridgc,  Kildare  (the  county  town). 
Monasterevan,  Kilcullen  and  Leixlip.  BalUtore,  one  of  the  larger 
villages,  is  a  Quaker  settlement,  and  at  a  school  here  Edmund 
Burke  was  educated.  Kildare  returned  ten  members  to  the  Irish 
parliament,  of  whom  eight  represented  boroughs,  U  sends  only 
two  (for  the  north  and  south  divisions  of  the  county)  to  the 
pariiament  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  county  is  in  the 
Protestant  diocese  of  Dublin  and  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses 
of  Dublin  and  of  Kildarc  and  Leighlin. 

History  and  Antiquities. — According  to  a  tale  in  ihe  Book  of 
Leinster  theoriginal  name  of  Kildare  was  Druim  Criaidh  (Drum- 
crce),  which  It  retained  until  the  time  of  St  Brigit.  aflcr  which 
i^  was  changed  to  Cilldara,  the  church  of  the  oak,  from  an  old 
oak  under  whose  shadow  the  saint  had  constructed  her  cell.  For 
some  centuries  it  was  Under  the  government  of  the  Macmur- 
roughs.  kings  of  Leinster.  but  with  the  remainder  of  Leinster  it 
was  granted  by  Henry  II  to  Strongbow  On  the  division  of  the 
palatinate  of  Leinster  among  the  five  grand-daughters  of  Strong- 
bow.  Kildare  fell  to  Sibilla,  the  fourth  daughter,  who  married 
William  de  Fvrrars,  earl  of  Derby.    Through  the  marriage  of 


the  only  daughter  of  Wnitam  de  Ferrars  it  passed  to  Wttliara  de 
Vescy~who,  when  challenged  to  single  combat  by  John  Fits 
Thomas,  baron  of  OfiTaly,  for  accusing  him  of  treason,  fled  10 
France.  His  lands  were  thereupon  in  1297  bestowed  on  Fitz 
Thomas,  who  in  1316  was  created  earl  of  Kildare,  and  in  131 7 
was  appointed  sheriff  of  ^dare,  the  office  remaining  in  the 
family  until  the  attainder  of  Gerald,  the  ninth  earl,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIIL  Kildare  was  a  liberty  of  Dublin  until  1296, 
when  an  act  was  passed  constituting  it  a  separate  county. 

In  the  county  are  several  old  gigantic  pillar-stones,  the 
principal  being  those  at  Punchestown,  Harristown,  Jigginstown 
and  Multamast.  Among  remarkable  earthworks  are  the  raths 
at  Mullamast,  Knockcaellagh  near  Kilcullen,  ArdscuU  near 
Naas,  and  the  numerous  sepulchral  mounds  in  the  Curragh. 
Of  the  round  towers  the  finest  is  that  of  Kildare;  there  are 
remains  of  others  at  Taghadoe,  Old  Kiloillen,  Oughterard  and 
Castledermot.  Formeriy  there  were  an  immense  number  of 
religious  houses  in  the  county.  There  are  remains  of  a  Francis- 
can abbey  at  Castledermot.  At  Graney  are  ruins  of  an  Augus- 
tinian  nunnery  and  portioas  of  a  building  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Knights  Templars.  The  town  of  Kildare  has  ruins  of 
four  monastic  buildfngs,  including  the  nunnery  founded  by  St 
Rrigit.  The  site  of  a  monastery  at  Old  KilcuUen,  said  to  date 
from  the  time  of  St  Patrick,  is  marked  by  two  stone  crosses,  one 
of  which  is  curiously  sculptured.  The  fine  abbey  of  Monas- 
terevan is  now  the  scat  of  the  marquess  of  Drogheda.  On  the 
LifTey  are  the  remains  of  Great  Conncl  Abbey  near  Celbridgc,  of 
St  Wolstah's  near  Celbridge,  and  of  New  Abbey.  At  Moone, 
where  there  was  a  Franciscan  monastery,  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  cross  with  curious  iculpturings.  Among  castles  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  Athy  and  Castledermot,  built  about  the 
time  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion;  Maynooth  Castle,  built  by 
the  Fitzgeralds:  Kilkea,  originally  built  by  the  seventh  earl  of 
Kildare,  and  restored  within  the  19th  century;  and  Timolin, 
ereaed  in  the  reign  of  King  John. 

KILDARE,  a  market  town  and  the  county  town  of  county 
Kildare,  Ireland,  in  the  south  parliamentary  division,  a  junctiott 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Southern  &  Western  railway, 
30.  m.  S  W.  from  Dublin,  the  braiKh  line  to  Athy,  Cariow  and 
Kilkenny  diverging  southward.  Pop.  (1901),  1576.  The  town 
is  of  high  antiquarian  interest.  There  is  a  Protestant  cathedral 
cAurch,  the  diocese  of  which  was  united  with  Dublin  in  1846. 
St  Brigit  or  Bridget  founded  the  religious  community  in  the  sth 
centtiry,  and  a  fire  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  saint  is  said  to 
have  been  kept  incessantly  burning  for  several  centuries  (untfl 
the  Reformation)  in  a  small  ancient  chapel  called  the  Fire  House, 
part  of  which  remains.  The  cathedral  suffered  with  the  town 
from  frequent  burnings  and  destructions  at  the  Rands  of  the  Danes 
and  the  Irish,  and  during  the  Elizabethan  wars.  The  existing 
church  was  partially  in  ruins  when  an  extensive  restoration  was 
begun  in  1875  under  the  direction  of  G.E.  Street;  while  the  choir, 
which  dated  from  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  was  rebuilt 
in  1 896.  Close  to  the  church  are  an  ancient  cross  and  a  very  fine 
round  tower  (its  summit  unhappily  restored  with  a  modern 
battlement)  105^  ft.  high, .with  a  doorway  with  unusual  Ornament 
of  Romanesque  character.  There  are  remains  of  a  castle  of  thit 
1 5th  century,  and  of  a  Cannetite  monastery.  From  the  elevated 
situation  of  the  town,  a  striking  view  of  the  great  central  plain 
of  Ireland  is  afforded  Kildare  was  incorporated  by  James  II.. 
and  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament. 

KILHAM,  ALEXANDER  (1762-1798).  English  Methodist^ 
was  bom  at  Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  on  the  loth  of  July  1762. 
He  was  admitted  by  John  Wesley  in  1785  into 'the  regular  itin- 
erant mmistry  He  became  the  leader  and  spokesman  of  the 
denwcratic  party  in  the  Connexion  which  claimed  for  the  laity 
the  free  election  of  class-leaders  and  stewards,  and  equal  repre* 
sentation  with  ministers  at  Conference.  They  also  contended 
that  the  ministry  should  possess  no  official  authority  or  pastoral 
prerogative,  but  should  merely  carry  into  effect  the  decisions 
of  majorities  in  the  different  meetings.  Kilham  further  advo- 
cated the  complete  separation  of  the  Methodists  from  the 
Anglican  Church.    In  the  violent  controversy  that  ensued  be 
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wrote  many  pamphlets,  often  anonymon,  and  frequently  not 
in  the  best  of  taste.  For  this  he  was  arraigned  before  ihe 
Conference  of  1796  and  expelled,  and  he  then  founded  the 
Methodist  New  Connexion  (179S,  merged  since  1906  in  the  United 
Methodist  Church).  He  died  in  1798,  and  the  success  of  the 
church  he  founded  is  a  tribute  to  his  personality  and  to  the 
principles  for  which  he  strove.  Kilham's  wife  (Hannah  Spurr, 
1774-1832),  whom  he  married  only  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  became  a  Quaker,  and  worked  as  a  missionary  in  the 
Gambia  and  at  Sierra  Leone;  she  reduced  to  writing  several  West 
African  vernaculars. 

KIUA,  a  town  of  S.  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Bessarabia, 
xoo  m.  S.W.  of  Odessa,  on  the  Kilia  branch  of  the  Danube,  30  m. 
(rom  its  mouth.  Pop.  (1897),  11,703.  It  has  steam  fk>ur-mills 
and  a  rapidly  increasing  trade.  The  town,  anciently  known  as 
Chilia,  Chele,  and  Lycostomium,  was  a  place  of  banishment  for 
political  dignitaries  of  Byzantium  in  the  t2th-i3tb  centuries. 
After  belonging  to  the  Genoese  from  1381-1403  it  was  occupied 
successively  by  Walathia  and  Moldavia,  until  in  1484  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  It  was  taken  from  them  by 
the  Russians  in  1790.  After  being  bombarded  by  the  Anglo- 
French  fleet  in  July  1854,  it  was  given  to  Rumania  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war;  but  in  1878  was  transferred  to  Rtissia  with 
Bessarabia. 

KILIAN  (CittUAN,  Riluan),  ST.  British  missionary  bishop 
and  the  apostle  of  eastern  Franconia,  where  he  began  his 
labours  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century.  There  are  several 
biographies  of  him,  the  first  of  which  dates  back  to  the  9th 
century  ( BMioUteca  hagiograpkica  latino,  Nos.  4660-4663).  The 
oldest  texts  which  refer  to  him  are  ao  8lh  century  necrology  at 
Wilrzburg  and  the  notice  by  Hrabantis  Maurus  in  his  martyr- 
obgy.  According  to  Maurus  Kilian  was  a  native  of  Ireland^ 
whence  with  his  companions  he  went  to  eastern  Franconia.  After 
having  preached  the  gospel  in  Wiirxburg,  the  whole  party  were 
put  to  death  by  the  orders  of  an  unjust  judge  named  Gozbert. 
It  is  difhcult  to  fix  the  period  with  precision,  as  the  judge 
<or  duke)  Gozbert  is  not  known  through  other  sources.  KHian's 
comrades,  Coloman  and  Totman,  were,  according  to  the  WUrx- 
burg  necrok>gy,  respectively  priest  and  deacon.  The  elevation  of 
the  relics  of  the  three  martyrs  was  performed  by  Burchard,  the 
first  bishop  of  WUrzburg,  and  they  are  venerated  in  the  cathedral 
of  that  town.    His  festival  is  celebrated  on  the  8th  of  July. 

See  Acta  Sanetomm,  Julii,  li.  ^99-^19:  F.  Emmerich,  Der  heili^e 
Kilian  (Wiirxburg,  1896):  j.  O'Hanlon.  Lives  of  the  Iruk  SaiitJs.  vii 
132-143  (Dublin.  1875-1904):  A.  Hauck,  KirckengeKkuku  Deuisck* 
lands,  3rd  ed.,  L  383  seq.  (H.  De.) 

KILIMANJARO,  a  great  mountain  in  East  Africa,  its  centre 
lying  in  3**  5'  S.  alVd  37°  2^'  £.  It  is  the  highest  known  summit  of 
the  continent,  rising  as  a  volcanic  cone  from  a  plateau  of  about 
3000  ft.  to  19,321  ft.  Though  completely  isolated  it  is  but  one 
of  several  summits  which  crown  the  eastern  edge  of  the  great 
plateau  of  equatorial  Africa.  About  aoo  m.  almost  due  north, 
across  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Kapie  and  Kikuyu  uplands,  lies 
Mount  Kenya,  somewhat  inferior  in  height  and  mass  to  Kiliman* 
jaro;  and  some  35  m.  due  west  rises  the  noble  mass  of  Mount 
Mem. 

The  major  axis  of  Kilimanjaro  runs  almost  east  and  west,  and 
on  it  rise  the  two  principal  summits,  Kibo  in  the  west,  Mawenzi 
(Ki-mawenxi)  in  the  east.  Kibo,  the  higher,  is  a  truncated  cone 
with  a  nearly  perfect  extinct  crater,  and  marks  a  comparatively 
recent  period  of  volcanic  activity;  while  Mawenzi  (16,893  ft.)  is 
the  wtty  andent  core  of  a  former  summit,  of  which  the  crater 
walls  have  been  removed  by  denudation.  The  two  peaks,  about 
7  m.  apart,  are  connected  by  a  saddle  or  plateau,  about  14.000  ft. 
in  altitude,  below  which  the  vast  mass  slopes  with  great  regularity 
in  a  typical  volcanic  curve,  especially  in  the  south,  to  the  plains 
below.  The  sides  are  furrowed  on  the  south  and  east  by  a  large 
number  of  narrow  ravines,  down  which  flow  streams  which  feed 
the  Pangani  and  Lake  Jipe  in  the  south  and  the  Tsavo  tributary 
of  the  Sabaki  in  the  east.  South-west  of  Kibo,  the  Shira  ridge 
seems- to  be  of  independent  origin,  while  in  th«  north-n^est  a 
cugged  group  of  cones,  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  has  poured 


forth  vast  lava-flows.  In  th)t  9outh*east  the  regularity  of  tlie 
outline  is  likewise  broken  by  a  ridge  running  down  from 
Mawenzi. 

The  lava  slopes  of  the  Kibo  peak  are  covered  to  a  depth  o( 
some  300  ft.  with  an  ice-cap,  which,  where  ravines  occur,  takes 
the  form  of  genuine  glaciers.  The  crater  walls  are  highest  00 
the  soiuh,  three  small  peaks,  uncovered  by  ice,  rising  from  the 
rim  on  this  side.  To  the  central  and  highest  of  these,  the  culxni- 
nating  point  of  the  mountain,  the  name  Kaiser  Wilbelm  Spitce 
has  been  given.  The  rim  here  sinks  precipitously  some  600  ft. 
to  (he  interior  of  the  crater,  which  measures  rather  over  aooo 
yds.  in  diameter,  and  is  in  part  covered  by  ice,  in  part  by  a  bare 
cone  of  ashes.  On  the  west  the  rim  is  breached,  allowing  the 
passage  of  an  important  glacier  formed  from  the  snow  which 
falls  within  the  crater.  Lawcr  down  this  cleft,  which  owed  its 
origin  to  dislocation,  is  occupied  by  two  glaciers,  one  of  which 
reaches  a  lower  level  (13,800  ft.)  than  any  other  on  KJiimanjaro. 
On  the  north-west  three  large  glaciers  reach  down  to  16,000  fL 

Mawenzi  peak  has  no  permanent  ice-cap,  though  at  times  snow 
lies  in  patches.  The  rock  of  which  it  is  composed  has  become 
very  jagged  by  denudation,  forming  stupendous  walls  and  preci- 
pices. On  the  east  the  peak  falls  with  great  abruptness  some 
6500  ft.  to  a  vast  ravine,  due  apparently  to  dislocation  and 
sinking  of  the  ground.  Below  this  the  slope  is  more  gradual  and 
more  symmetricaL  Like  the  other  high  mountains  of  eastern 
Africa,  Kilimanjaro  presents  well-defined  zones  of  vegetation. 
The  lowest  slopes  are  arid  and  scantily  covered  with  scrub,  but 
between  4000  and  6000  ft.  on  the  south  side  the  slopes  are  well 
watered  and  cultivated.  The  forest  zone  begins,  on  the  south, 
at  about  6500  ft.,  and  extends  to  9500,  but  In  the  north  it  is 
narrower,  and  in  the  north-west,  the  driest  quarter  of  the  moun- 
tain, almost  disappears.  In  the  alpine  zone,  marked  cspcdally 
by  tree  lobelias  and  Senecio^  flowering  plants  extend  np  to 
1 5,700  ft.  on  the  sheltered  south-west  flank  of  Mawenzi,  but 
elsewhere  vegetation  grows  only  in  dwarfed  patches  beyond 
13,000  ft.  The  special  fauna  and  flora  of  the  upper  zone  arc 
akin  to  those  of  other  high  African  mountains,  including  Came- 
roon. The  southern  slopes,  between  4000  and  6000  ft.,  form  the 
well-peopled  country  of  Chaga,  divided  into  smaU  districts. 

As  the  natives  believe  that  the  summit  of  Kilimanjaro  Is  composed 
of  silver,  it  is  conjectured  that  Aristotle's  reference  to  "  the  so-calkd 
Silver  Mountain  "  from  which  the  Nile  flows  was  based  on  repwu 
about  this  mountain.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  *'  Silver 
Mountain  "  was  Ruwcnzori  (o-v.).  from  whose  snow-clad  heuhu 
several  headst reams  of  the  Nile  do  descend.  It  is  also  possible, 
though  improbable,  that  Ruwenzori  and  not  Kilimanjaro  nor  Ken>a 
may  i)e  the  range  known  to  Ptokmy  and  co  the  Arab  geograp^cn 
of  the  middle  ages  as  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Reports  of  the 
existence  of  mountains  covered  with  &now  were  brought  to  Zanribar 
about  1845  by  Arab  traders.  ^  Attracted  by  these  repwrts  Johannes 
Rcbmann  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  journeyed  inland  from 
Mombasa  in  1848  and  discovered  Kilimanjaro,  whkrn  is  some  aoo  m. 
inland.  Rebmann's  account,  though  fully  borne  out  by  his  colleague 
Dr  Ludwig  Krapf,  w4s  at  first  received  with  great  incredubty  by 
professional  geographers.  The  matter  was  finally  set  at  rest  by  the 
visits  paid  to  the  mountain  by  Baron  Kari  von  der  Dccken  (iWl 
and  )863)  and  Charks  New  (1867).  the  latter  of  whom  reached  the 
lower  edge  of  the  snow.  Kikmamaro  bat  since  been  explored  by 
loseph  Thomson  (1883),  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  (i884>.  and  others. 
It  has  been  the  special  study  of  Dr  Hans  Meyer,  who  made  four  ex- 
peditions to  It.  accomplishing  the  first  ascent  to  the  summit  in  1889. 
In  the  partition  of  Africa  between  the  powers  of  western  Europe. 
Kilimanjaro  was  secured  by  Germany  (1886)  though  the  first  treaties 
concluded  with  native  chiefs  in  that  region  had  been  made  in  1884 
by  Sir  H  H.  Johnston  on  behalf  of  a  British  company.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  mountain  at  Moshi  is  a  German  government 
suiion. 

See  R.  Thornton  (the  geologist  of  von  der  Decken's  party)  in 
Pro€.  of  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.  (i86i-i86a);  Ludwig  Krapf.  Trawh  in  Eatt 
Africa  (i860) ;  Charles  New,  Life  ,  .  .  in  East  Africa  (1873) -Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker  in  Journal  of  Lhtnean  Socifty  (1875);  Sir  H.  tf.  Johnstof*. 
Tkt  Kilimanjaro  Expedition  (1886);  HansMeyer,ilcr»u£air^/nc«ii 
Glaciers  (1891):  Der  Kilimanjaro  (Berfin,  1900).  Except  the  last- 
named  all  these  works  were  published  in  London.  (E.  H&.> 

KIUN,  or  Cr*-mjn,  one  of  the  four  symbolical  creatures 
which  in  Chinese  mythology  are  believed  to  keep  watch  and 
ward  over  the  Celestial  Empire.  It  is  a  unicorn,  portrayed  in 
Chinese  art  as  having  the  body  and  legs  of  a  deer  and  aa  ox's 
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tafl.  Its  advent  on  ctrtH  berstds  ui  age  of  enlightened  govern- 
ment and  d^nt  prosperity.  It  fs  regarded  as  the  noblest  of  the 
animal  creation  and  as  the  incarnation  of  fire,  waler^  wood, 
metal  and  earth.  It  lives  for  a  thousand  years,  and  is  believed 
to  step  so  softly  as  to  leave  no  footprints  and  to  crush  no  living 
thing. 

KILKEB,  a  seaside  resort  of  county  Care,  Ireland,  the  ter- 
minus of  a  branch  of  the  West  Clare  railway.  Pop.  (1901), 
1661.  It  lies  on  a  small  and  picturesque  inlet  of  the  Atlantic 
named  Moore  Bay,  with  a  beautiful  sweep  of  sandy  beach.  The 
coast,  fully  exposed  to  the  open  ocean,  abounds  in  fine  cliflf 
scenery,  including  numerous  caves  and  natural  arches,  but  is 
notoriously  dangerous  to  shipping.  Moore  Bay  is  safe  and 
attractive  for  bathers.  Bishop's  Island,  a  bold  isolated  rock 
in  the  vicinity,  has  remains  of  an  oratory  and  house  ascribed 
to  the  recluse  St  Senan. 

KILKENNY,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Lcinster, 
bounded  N.  by  Queen's  County,  E.  by  CarJow  and  Wexford,  S. 
by  Waterford,  and  W.  by  Watcrford  and  Tipperary.  The  area 
is  511,775  acres,  or  about  800  sq.  m.  The  greater  part  of  Kil- 
kenny forms  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  great  central 
plain  of  Ireland,  but  in  the  south-east  occurs  an  extension  of  the 
mountains  of  Wicklow  and  Carlow,  and  the  plain  is  interrupted 
in  the  north  by  a  hilly  region  forming  part  of  the  Castlccomer 
coal-field,  which  extends  also  into  Queen's  County  and  Tipperary. 
The  principal  rivers,  the  Suir,  the  Barrow  and  theNore,  have  their 
origin  in  the  SHcve  Bloom  Mountains  (county  Tipperary  and 
Queen's  County),  and  after  widely  divergent  courses  southward 
discharge  their  waters  into  Waterford  Harbour.  The  Suir  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  county  with  Waterford,  and  is  navigable 
for  small  vessels  to  Carrick.  The  Nore,  which  is  navigable  to 
Innistioge,  enters  the  county  at  its  north-western  boundary, 
and  flows  by  Kilkenny  to  the  Barrow,  9  m.  above  Ross,  having 
received  the  King's  River  at  Jerpoint  and  the  Argula  near  Innis- 
tioge. The  Barrow,  which  is  navigable  beyond  the  limits  of 
Kilkenny  into  Kildare,  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county 
from  near  New  Bridge.  There  are  no  lakes  of  any  extent,  but 
turloughs  or  temporary  lakes  are  occasionally  formed  by  the 
bursting  up  of  underground  streams. 

The  coal  of  the  Castlecomer  basin  is  anthradte,  and  the  most 
productive  portions  of  the  bed  are  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  at 
Castlecomer.  Hematitic  iron  of  a  rich  quality  is  found  in  the 
Cambro-Silurian  rocks  at  several  places;  and  tradition  asserts 
that  silver  shields  were  made  about  850  B.C.  at  Argetros  or 
Silverwood  on  the  Nore.  Manganese  is  obtained  in  some  of  the 
limestone  quarries,  and  also  near  the  Barrow.  Marl  is  abundant 
in  various  districts.  Pipeclay  and  potter's  clay  are  found,  and 
also  yellow  ochre.    Copper  occurs  near  Knocktopher. 

The  high  synclinal  coal-field  forms  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  north  of  the  county.  A  prolongation  of  the  field  runs  out  south- 
west by  Tullaroan.  The  lower  ground  is  occupied  by  Carboniferous 
limestone.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  with  a  Silurian  core,  forms  the 
high  ridge  of  SHevenaman  in  the  south ;  and  its  upper  laminated  beds 
contain  Archanadon,  the  earliest  known  freshwater  mollusc,  and 
plant^remains.  at  Kilto'^can  near  Ballyhale.  The  Leinster  granite 
appears  mainly  as  inliers  in  the  Silurian  of  the  south-cast.  The 
Carboniferous  sandstones  furnish  the  hard  pavement-slabs  sold  as 
"  Carlow  flags."  The  black  limestone  witn  white  shells  In  it  at 
Kilkenny  is  quarried  as  an  ornamental  marble.  Good  slfites  are 
quarried  at  Kiloioganny,  ia  the  Silurian  inlier  on  the  SUevenaman 
range. 

On  account  of  the  slope  of  the  country,  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  surface  occupied  by  bog  or  wet  land  Is  very  snail,  and 
the  air  is  dry  and  healthy.  So  temperate  is  it  In  winter  that  the 
myrtle  and  arbutus  grow  in  the  open  air.  There  is  less  raifr 
than  at  Dublin,  and  vegetation  is  earlier  than  in  the  adjacent 
counties.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Suir,  Nore  and  Barrow  a  very 
rich  soil  has  been  formed  by  alluvial  deposits.  Above  the  Coal- 
measures  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  there  Is  a  moorland 
tract  devoted  chiefly  to  pasturage.  The  soil  above  the  Hmestone 
is  for  the  most  part  a  deep  and  rich  loam  admirably  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  wheat.  The  heath-covered  hilb  afford  honey 
with  a  flavour  of  peculiar  excellence.  Proportionately  to  iu 
area,  Kilkenny  has  an  exceptionally  large  cultivable  area.    The 


proportion  of  tiBage  to  pastuk^ge  is  roug^  a3  x  to  2}.  Oats, 
barley,  turnips  and  potatoes  are  all  grown;  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  has  very  largely  lapsed.  Cattle,  sheep,  pigs  and  poultry 
are  extensively  reared,  the  Kerry  cattle  being  in  considerable 
request. 

The  linen  manufacture  introduced  into  the  county  in  the  17th 
century  by  the  duke  of  Ormonde  to  supersede  the  woollen  manu- 
facture gradually  became  extinct,  and  the  woollen  menu* 
facture  now  earned  on  is  also  very  smalL  There  are,  however, 
breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries  and  flour-mills,  as  well  as  marble 
polishing  works.  The  county  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  the 
Maryborough,  Kilkenny  and  Waterford  branch  of  the  Great 
Southern  ft  Western  railway,  with  a  connexion  from  Kilkenny 
to  Bagenalstown  on  the  Kildare  and  Cariow  fine;  and  the  Water- 
ford and  Limerick  line  of  the  same  company  runs  for  a  short 
distance  through  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 

The  population  (87^496  in  1891;  79,159  in  1901)  includes 
about  94%  of  Roman  Catholics.  The  decrease  of  population 
is  a  hltle  above  the  average,  though  emigration  is  distinctly 
below  it.  The  chief  towns  and  villages  are  Kilkenny  (7. v.), 
Callan  (1840),  Castlecomer,  Thomastown  and  Graigue.  The 
county  comprises  zo  baronies  and  contains  134  civil  parishes. 
The  county  includes  the  pariiamentary  borough  of  Kilkenny, 
and  is  divided  into  north  and  south  parliamentary  divisions, 
each  returning  one  member.  Kilkenny  returned  x6  memt>er8 
to  the  Irish  parUament,  two  representing  the  county.  Assises 
are  held  at  Kilkenny,  and  quarter  sessions  at  Kilkenny,  PiUtown, 
Urlingford,  Castlecomer,  Callan,  Grace's  Old  Castle  and  Thomas- 
town.  The  county  is  in  the  Protestant  diocese  of  Ossory  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  Ossory  and  KUdare  and 
Leighlin. 

Kilkenny  is  one  of  the  counties  generally  considered  to  have 
been  created  by  King  John.  It  had  previously  formed  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ossory,  and  was  one  of  the  liberties  granted 
to  the  heiresses  of  Strongbow  wkh  palatinate  rights.  Circular 
groups  of  stones  of  very  ancient  origin  are  on  the  summits  of 
Slieve  Grian  and  the  hill  of  Cloghmanta.  Tliere  are  a  large 
number  of  cromlechs  as  well  as  nitA  (or  encampments)  in  various 
parts  of  the  county.  Besides  numerous  forts  and  mounds  there 
are  five  round  towers,  one  adjoining  the  Protestant  cathedral  of 
Kilkenny,  and  others  at  Tulloherin,  Kilree,  Fertagh  and  Agha- 
viller.  All,  except  that  at  Aghaviller,  are  nearly  perfect. 
There  are  remains  of  a  Cistercian  monastery  at  Jerpoint,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Dunnough,  King  of  Ossory,  and  of 
another  bdonging  to  the  same  order  at  Graigue,  founded  by  the 
earl  of  Pembroke  In  ins.  The  Dominicans  had  an  abbey  at 
Rosberom  founded  In  1267,  and  another  at  Thomastown,  of 
which  there  are  some  remains.  The  Carmelites  had  a  monastery 
at  Knocktopher.  There  were  an  Augustinian  monastery  at 
Inistioge,  and  priories  at  Callan  and  Kells,  of  all  of  which  there 
are  remains.  There  are  also  rxiins  of  several  old  castles,  such 
as  those  of  Callan,  Legan,  Grenan  and  Clonamery,  besides  the 
ancient  portions  of  Kilkenny  Castle. 

KILKENNT,  a  dty  and  municipal  and  pariiamentary  borough 
(returning  one  member),  the  capital  of  county-  Kilkenny,. 
Ireland,  finely  situated  on  the  Nore,  and  on  the  Great  Southern- 
and  Western  railway,  81  m.  S.W.  of  Dublin.  Pop.  (1901), 
10,609.  It  consists  of  Englishtown  (or  Kilkenny  proper)  sikI 
Irishtown,  which  are  separated  by  a  small  rivulet,  but  although 
Irlshtown  retains  ite  naxne,  it  is  now  included  in  the  befougb 
of  Kilkenny.  The  city  is  irregulariy  built,  possesses  seveni 
spacious  streets  with  many  good  houses,  while  its  beautiful 
environs  and  imposing  andent  buildings  give  it  an  unusual 
interest  and  picturesque  appearance.  The  Nore  is  crossed  by 
two  handsome  bridges.  The  cathedral  of  St  Canioe,  from  whom 
the  town  takes  its  name,  dates  in  its  present  form  from  about 
1255.  The  see  of  Ossory,  which  originated  in  the  monastery  of 
Aghaboe  fotmded  by  St  Canice  in  the  6th  century,  and  took  ita 
name  from  the  eariy  kingdom  of  Ossory,  was  moved  to  Kilkenny 
(according  to  conjecture)  about  the  year  1200.  In  1835  the 
diocese  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin  was  united  to  it.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  St  Patrick's,  Dubh'n,  the  cathedral  is  the  largest 
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ecclesiastical  building  in  Ireland,  having  a  length  from  east  to 
west  of  226  ft.,  and  a  breadth  along  the  transepts  from  north  to 
touth  of  133  ft.  Jt  occupies  an  eminence  at  the  western  extre- 
mity of  Irishlown.  It  is  a  cruciform  structure  mainly  in  Early 
English  style,  with  a  low  massive  tower  supported  on  clustered 
columns  of  the  black  marble  peculiar  to  the  district.  The 
building  was  extensively  restored  in  1865.  It  contains  many 
old  sepulchral  monuments  and  other  ancient  memorials.  The 
north  transept  incorporates  the  parish  church.  The  adjacent 
hbrary  of  St  Canice  contains  numerous  ancient  books  of  great 
value.  A  short  distance  from  the  south  transept  is  a  round 
tower  100  ft.  high;  the  original  cap  is  wanting.  The  episcopal 
palace  near  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral  was  erected  in  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  and  enlarged  in  1735.  Besides  the  caihedrai 
the  principal  churches  arc  the  Protestant  church  of  St  Mary,  a 
plain  cruciform  structure  of  earlier  foundation  than  the  present 
cathedral;  that  of  St  John,  including  a  portion  of  the  hospital 
of  St  John  founded  about  1220;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  of  the  diocese  of  Ossory,  dedicated  to  St  Mary  (1843- 
1^57)1  a  cruciform  structure  in  the  Early  Pointed  style,  with  a 
massive  central  tower.  There  are  important  remains  of  two 
monasteries — the  Dominican  abbey  founded  in  1225,  and  now 
used  as  a  Roman  Catholic  church;  and  the  Franciscan  abbey 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nore,  founded  about  1230.  But  next  in 
importance  to  the  cathedral  is  the  castle,  the  seat  of  the  marquess 
of  Ormonde,  on  the  summit  of  a  precipice  above  the  Nore.  It 
was  originally  built  by  Strongbow,  but  rebuilt  by  William 
Marshall  after  the  destruction  of  the  first  castle  in  1175;  and 
many  additions  and  restorations  by  members  of  the  Ormonde 
family  have  maintained  it  as  a  princely  residence.  The  Protes- 
tant college  of  St  John,  originally  founded  by  Pierce  Butler, 
8th  earl  of  Ormonde,  in  the  i6th  century,  and  re-endowed  in  1684 
by  James,  ist  duke  of  Ormonde,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  opposite  the  castle.  In  it  Swift,  Farquhar,  Congreve  and 
Bishop  Berkeley  received  part  of  their  education.  On  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  is  the  Roman  Catholic  college  of  St  Kyran 
(Kieran),  a  Gothic  building  completed  about  1840.  The  other 
principal  buildings  are  the  modem  court-house,  the  tholscl  or 
dty  court  (1764),  the  city  and  county  prison,  the  barracks  and 
the  county  infirmary.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  collieries  as  well 
as  k>ng-established  quarries  for  marble,  the  manufactures  con- 
nected with  which  are  an  important  industry  of  the  town.  The 
dty  also  possesses  corn-mills,  breweries  and  tanneries.  Not  far 
from  the  dty  are  the  remarkable  limestone  caverns  of  Dunmore, 
which  have  yielded  numerous  human  remains.  The  corporation  of 
Kilkenny  consists  of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  x8  councillors. 

Kilkenny  proper  owes  its  origin  to  an  English  settlement  in 
the  time  of  Strongbow,  and  it  recdved  a  charter  from  William 
Marshall,  who  married  Strongbow's  daughter.  This  charter  was 
confirmed  by  Edward  III.,  and  from  Edward  IV.  Irishtown 
recdved  the  privilege  of  choosing  a  portreeve  independent  of 
Kilkenny.  By  Elizabeth  the  boroughs,  while  retaining  their 
distinct  rights,  were  constituted  one  corporation,  which  in  1609 
was  made  a  free  borough  by  James  I.,  and  in  the  following  year  a 
free  city.  From  James  II.  the  dtizens  recdved  a  new  charter, 
constituting  the  dty  and  liberties  a  distinct  county,  to  be  styled 
the  county  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  the  burgesses  of  Irishtown 
pontinuing,  however,  to  elect  a  portreeve  until  the  pas^g  of  the 
Mundpal  Reform  Act.  Frequent  parliaments  were  hdd  at 
Kilkenny  from  the  14th  to  the  16th  century,  and  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  the  occasional  reudence  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant.  In  1642  it  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  assembly 
of  confederate  Catholics.  In  1648  Cromwell,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  possession  of  the  town  by  means  of  a  plot,  advanced 
towards  it,  but  before  his  arrival  Uie  plot  was  discovered.  In 
X650  it  was,  however,  compelled  to  surrender  after  a  long  and 
resolute  defence.  At  a  very  early  period  Kilkenny  and  Irishtown 
returned  each  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  but  since 
the  Union  one  member  only  has  been  returned  to  Westminster 
for  the  dty  of  Kilkenny. 

The  origin  of  the  expression  "  to  fight  like  Kilkenny  cats,**  which, 
according  to  the  legend,  fought  tiU  only  their  tails  were  left,  has 


been  the  aubjirct  of  m^iny  a^nlechircf.  It  is  «aid  to  be  aa  alknnr 
Ob  ihc  didwuatfuui  mumcijpdl  quait^I^of  KilkeitRyan'ilrishtownviwcb 
la&i4Hj|  fftitn  ihc  end  of  ihc  i4tb  to  tdc  end  of  the  I7th  centuric* 
{Notts  and  Querus,  1st  lerie^,  voL  ii.  p.  71}.  It  jji  fgferrcd  ahrt  to 
tne  hruialf  tport  at  floine  Hciaiit^  »olditrs.  qiurrcEcd  in  Kilkenny 
during  the  rcbcllJQfu  of  tf^  or  f9oj,  who  tied  two  cats  togeibor 
by  their  Ulb,  hung  them  aver  4  lifii:^ind  left  ihcm  to  fight.  A  soUier 
is  fiikl  to  h^ve  fKs^i  ihcpi  by  CMUJng  off  ihcir  laili  to  escape  censure 
from  the  ofiicrn  (Ibid,  ^rtj  «:rie$,  vdi.  v,  p,  4jt).     Lastly,  it  b  attri- 


buiod  to  the  mvcfltion  of   L  P>  Ctirran,    A*  a 

ag.iioat  cock-^hcioK  In  Engbml,  he  d(?clarad  that  lic  had 

in  Sliifo  (/)  mhu  Utwii^n  traifvrd  cat!i,  and  tli^i  once  tbey  had 
foughi  ta  fiercely  that  only  thtir  UiU  wen;  Ldt  (ibid-  7th  scries,  vol.  u. 

P-  39il  

KILKENNT,  STATUTE  OF,  the  name  gjven  to  a  body  of  laws 
promulgated  in  1366  with  the  object  of  strengthening  the 
English  authority  in  Ireland.  In  1361,  when  Edward  III.  was 
on  the  English  throne,  he  sent  one  of  his  younger  sons,  Liond, 
duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  already  marrinl  to  an  Irish  heiress, 
to  represent  him  in  Ireland.  From  the  English  point  of  view 
the  country  was  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition.  Lawless 
and  predatory,  the  English  settlers  were  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  native  Irish,  and  the  authority  of  the  English  king  over 
both  had  been  reduced  to  vanishing  point.  In  their  efforts  to 
cope  with  the  prevailing  disorder  Liond  and  his  advisers  sum- 
moned a  parliament  to  meet  at  Kilkenny  early  in  1366  and  here 
the  statute  of  Kilkenny  was  passed  into  law.  This  statute  was 
written  in  Norman- French,  and  m'netecn  of  its  clauses  are  merdy 
repetitions  of  some  ordinances  which  had  been  drawn  up  at 
Kilkenny  fifteen  years  earlier.  It  began  by  relating  how  the 
existing  state  of  lawlessness  was  due  to  the  malign  influence 
cxcrdsed  by  the  Irish  over  the  English,  and,  like  Magna  Carta, 
its  first  positive  provision  declared  that  the  church  should  be 
free.  As  a  prime  remedy  for  the  prevailing  evils  all  marriages 
between  the  two  races  were  forbidden.  Englishmen  must  not 
speak  the  Irish  tongue,  nor  receive  Irish  minstrels  into  tbdr 
dwellings,  nor  even  ride  in  the  Irish  fashion;  while  to  give  or  sell 
horses  or  armour  to  the  Irish  was  made  a  treasonable  offence. 
Moreover  English  and  not  Breton  law  was  to  be  employed,  and 
no  Irishman  could  legally  be  rcceivd  into  a  religious  house,  nor 
presented  to  a  benefice.  The  statute  also  contained  clauses  for 
compelling  the  English  settlers  to  keep  the  laws.  For  each 
county  four  wardens  of  the  peace  were  to  be  appointed,  while  the 
sheriffs  were  to  hold  their  toums  twice  a  year  and  were  not  to 
oppress  the  people  by  their  exactions.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  prevent  the  emigration  of  labourers,  and  finally  the  spiritual 
arm  was  invoked  to  secure  obedience  to  these  laws  by  threats  d 
excommunication.  The  statute,  although  marking  an  inter- 
esting stage  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  had  very  little  practical 
effect.- 

The  full  text  is  published  in  the  Statutes  and  Ordimances aflrd§md. 
John  to  Henry  V.,  by  H.  F.  Berry  (1907). 

KILLALA  (pron.  KilldUa),  a  small  town  on  the  north  coast  of 
county  Mayo,  Ireland,  in  the  northern  parliamentary  division, 
on  the  western  shore  of  a  fine  bay  to  which  it  gives  name.  Pop. 
(1901)1  Sio*  It  is  a  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Midland  Great 
Western  railway.  Its  trade  is  almost  wholly  diverted  to  Balfina 
on  the  river  Moy,  which  enters  the  bay,  but  Killala  is  of  high 
antiquarian  and  historical  interest.  It  was  for  nuny  centuries 
a  bishop's  see,  the  foundation  being  attributed  to  St  Patrick  in 
the  5th  century,  but  the  diocese  was  joined  with  Achonry  early 
in  the  17th  century  and  with  Tuam  in  1833.  The  catbedxal 
church  of  St  Patrick  is  a  plain  structure  of  the  17th  century. 
There  is  a  fine  sOuterrain,  evidently  connected  with  a  rath,  or 
encampment,  in  the  graveyard.  A  round  tower,  S4  ft.  in  height, 
stands  boldly  on  an  isolated  eminence.  Close  to  Killala  the 
French  under  Humbert  landed  in  1798,  being  diverted  by  con- 
trary winds  from  the  Donegal  coast.  Near  the  Moy  river,  south 
of  Killala,  are  the  abbeys  of  Moyne  and  Roserk  or  Rosaerick, 
both  Decorated  in  style,  and  both  possessing  Ane  doisters. 
At  Rathfran,  2  m.  N.,  is  a  Dominican  abbey  (1274),  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  camps,  cromlechs,  and  an  inscribed  ogham 
stone,  1 2  ft.  in  height.  Killala  gives  name  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
diocese,  the  seat  of  which,  however,  is  at  Ballina. 
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RIIXALOB»  a  town  of  county  Clare,  Ireland,  in  the  east 
parliamentary  division,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  Lough  Derg 
on  the  river  Shannon,  at  the  foot  of  the  Slieve  Bema^h  moun- 
tains. Pop.  (1901),  8S5.  It  is  connected,  so  as  to  form  one 
town,  with  Ballina  (county  Tipperary)  by  a  bridge  of  13  arches. 
Ballina  is  the  urminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  railway,  15  m.  N.E.  of  Limerick.  Slate  is  quarried 
in  the  vicinity,  and  there  were  formerly  woollen  manufactures. 
The  cathedral  of  St  Flannan  occupies  the  site  of  a  church 
founded  by  St  Dalua  in  the  6tfa  century.  The  present  buik&ng 
Is  mainly  of  the  i2th  centuiy,  a  good  cruciform  example  of  the 
period,  preserving,  however,  a  magnificent  Romanesque  doorway. 
It  was  probably  completed  by  Donall  O'Brien,  king  of  Munster, 
but  part  of  the  fabric  dates  from  a  century  before  his  time. 
In  the  churchyard  is  an  ancient  oratory  said  to  date  from  the 
period  of  St  Dalua.  Near  KiUaloe  stood  Brian  Bom's  palace  of 
Kincora,  celebrated  in  verse  by  Moore;  for  tliis  was  the  capital 
of  the  kings  of  Munster.  Killaloe  is  frequented  by  anglers  for 
the  Shannon  salmon-fishing  and  for  trout-fishing  in  Lough 
Derg.  Killaloe  gives  name  to  Protestaat  and  Roman  Catholic 
dioceses. 

KILIARNET*  a  market  town  of  county  Kerry,  Ireland,  in 
the  east  parliamentary  division,  on  a  branch  h'ne  of  the  Great 
Southern  &  Western  railway.  iSsl  m.  S.W.  from  Dublin.  Pop. 
of  urban  district  (1901),  5656.  On  account  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  in  the  noghbourhood  the  town  is  much  frequented  by 
tourists.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  Roman  CathoKc 
cathedral  and  bishop's  palace  of  the  diocese  of  Kerry,  destgned 
by  A.  W.  Pugin,  a  large  Proteiitant  churdi  and  several  hotels. 
Adjoim'ng  the  town  is  the  mansion  of  the  earl  of  Kenmare. 
There  is  a  school  of  arts  and  crafts,  where  carving  and  inlaying 
are  prosecuted.  The  only  manufacture  of  importance  now 
carri(^  on  at  Killamey  is  that  of  fancy  articles  from  arbutus 
srood;  but  it  owed  its  origin  to  iron-smelting  worics,  for  which 
abundant  fuel  was  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  forests. 

The  lakes  of  Killamey,  about  i^  m.  from  the  town,  lie  In  a 
basin  between  several  lofty  mountain  groups,  some  of  which  rise 
abruptly  from  the  water's  edge,  and  all  dothed  with  trees  and 
shrubbery  almost  to  their  summits.  The  lower  lake,  or  Lough 
Leane  (area  5001  acres),  is  studded  with  finely  wooded  islands, 
on  the  largest  of  which,  Ross  Island,  are  Ike  ruins  of  Ross  Castle, 
an  old  fortress  of  the  O'Donoghues;  and  on  another  island,  the 
"  sweet  Innisfalkn  "  of  Moore,  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  an 
abbey  fqunded  by  St  Finian  the  leper  at  the  close  of  the  6th 
century.  Between  the  lower  lake  and  the  middle  or  Tore  lake 
(63o  acres  in  extent)  stands  Muckross  Abbey,  built  by  Francis- 
cans about  lAAO"  With  the  upper  lake  (430  acres),  thickly 
studded  \viih  islands,  and  close  shut  in  by  mountains,  the  lower 
i  and  middle  lakes  are  connected  by  the  Long  Range,  a  winding 
and  finely  wooded  channel,  2)  m.  in  length,  and  commanding 
magnificent  views  of  the  mountains.  Midway  in  its  course 'is  a 
famous  echo  caused  by  the  Eagle's  Nest,  a  lofty  pyramidal 
fock. 

Besides  the  lakes  of  Killamey  themselves,  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  includes  many  features  of  natural  beauty  and  of 
historic  interest.  Among  the  first  are  Macgillicuddy's  Reeks 
and  the  Tore  and  Purple  Mountaim,  the  famous  pass  known  as 
the  Gap  ol  Dunloe,  Mount  Mangerton,  with  a  curious  depression 
(the  Devil's  I^lnchbowl)  near  its  summit,  the  waterfalls  of  Tore 
and  Derrycunihy,  and  Lough  Guitane,  above  Lough  Leatie. 
Notable  ruins  and  remains,  besides  Muckross  and  Innisfallen, 
include  Aghadoe,  with  its  ruined  church  of  the  i3th  century 
(formerly  a  cathedral)  and  remains  of  a  round  tower;  and  the 
Ogham  Cave  of  Dunloe,  a  souterrain  contaim'ng  inscribed  stones. 
The  waters  of  the  ndgfabourhood  provide  trout  and  salmon,  and 
the  flora  Is  of  high  interest  to  the  botanist.  Innumerable 
legends  centre  round  the  traditional  hero  O'Donoghue. 
r"  KILLDEBR*  a  common  American  plover,  so  called  in  imitattoo 
I  of  its  whistling  c^,  the  Ckaradrius  vociferus  of  Linnaeus,  and 

'  the  AegialUis  vocifera  of  modem  orfaithologists.  About  the 
'  size  of  a  snipe,  it  is  mostly  sooty-brown  above,  but  showing  a 
^         bright  buff  on  the  tail  coverts,  and  in  flight  awhile  bar  on  the 


wings;  beneath  it  is  pure  white  -except  two  pectoral  bands 
of  deep  black.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  as  well  as  the  largest  of 
the  group  commonly  known  as  ringed  plovers  or  ring  dotterels,^ 
forming  the  genus  Aegialiiis  of  Boie.  Mostly  wintering  in  the 
south  or  only  on  the  sea-shore  of  the  more  northern  states,  in 
spring  it  spreack  widely  over  the  interior,  breeding  on  the 
newly  ploughed  lands  or  on  open  grass-fidds.  The  nest  is 
made  in  a  slight  hoIk>w,  and  is  often  surrounded  with  small 
pebbles  and  fragments  of  shdls.  Here  the  hen  lays  her  pear- 
shaped,  stone-coloured  eggs,  four  in  number,  and  always 
arranged  with  their  pointed  ends  touching  each  other,  as  is 
the  custom  of  most  liroicoline  birds.  The  parents  exhibit  the 
greatest  anxiety  for  thdr  offspring  on  the  approach  of  an  in- 
troder.  It  is  the  best-known  bird  of  its  family  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  less  abundant  in  the  north-east  than  farther 
south  or  west  In  Canada  it  does  not  range  farther  northward 
than  56**  N.;  it  is  not  known  in  Greenland,  abd  hardly  in 
Labrador,  though  it  is  a  passenger  in  Newfoundland  every 
spring  aoid  autumn.'  In  winter  it  finds  Its  way  to  Bermuda 
and  to  some  of  the  Antilles,  but  it  is  not  recorided  from  any 
of  the  islands  to  the  windward  of  Porto  Rico.  In  the  other 
direction,  however,  it  travds  down  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
and  the  west  coast  of  South  America  to  Peru.  The  killdeer 
has  several  other  congeners  in  America,  among  which  may  be 
noticed  Ac  iemipaimata,  curiously  resembling  the  ordinary 
ringed  plover  of  the  Old  World,  Ae.  hiaticvla,  except  that  it 
has  its  toes  connected  by  a  web  at  the  base;  and  Ae,  nivosa, 
a  bird  inhabiting  the  western  parts  of  both  the  American 
continents,  which  in  the  opinion  of  some  authors  is  only  a 
local  form  of  the  widely  spread  Ac  atexawHna  or  caniiana, 
best  known  as  Kentish  plover,  from  its  discovery  near  Sandwich 
towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  though  it  is  far  more 
abundant  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Old  World.  The  common 
ringed  plover,  Ae.  kialUida,  has  many  of  the  habits  of  the 
killdeer,  but  is  much  less  often  found  away  from  the  sea- 
shore, though  a  few  colonies  may  be  found  in  dry  warrens  in 
ceruin  parts  of  England  many  miles  from  the  coast,  and  in 
Lapland  at  a  still  greater  distance.  In  such  localities  it 
paves  its  nest  with  small  stones  (whence  it  is  locally  known  as 
'  Stone  hatch  "),  a  habit  almost  unaccountable  unless  regarded 
as  an  inherited  Insdnct  from  shingle-haunting  ancestors. 

(A.N.) 

KILUEeRANKIB,  a  pass  of  Perthshire.  Scotland,  3!  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Pitlochry  by  the  Highland  railway.  Begiiming 
close  to  Killiecrankie  station  it  extends  southwards  to  the 
bridge  of  Carry  for  nearly  t\  m.  through  the  narrow,  extremdy 
beautiful,  densdy  wooded  glen  in  the  channel  of  which  flows 
the  Garry.  A -road  constructed  by  General  Wade  in  1731 
runs  up  the  pass,  and  between  this  and  the  river  is  the 
railway,  built  tA  1863.  The  battle  of  the  27th  of  July  1689^ 
between  some  3000  Jacobites  under  Viscount  Dundee  and 
the  royal  force,  about  4600  strong,  led  by  General  Hugh 
Mackay,  though  named  from  the  ravine,  was  not  actuary 
fought  in  the  pass.  When  Mackay  emerged  from  the  gorge  he 
found  the  Highlanders  already  in  battle  array  on  the  high 
ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Giraaig.  a  tributary  of  the 
Garry,  within  half  a  mile  of  where  the  railway  station  now  is. 
Before  he  had  time  to  form  on  the  more  open  table-land,  the 
clansmen  charged  impetuously  with  their  dayroores  and  swept 
his  troops  back  into  the  pass  and  the  Garry.  Mackay  lost 
neariy  half  his  force,  the  Jacobites  about  goo,  induding  thdr 
leader.  Urrard  House  adjoins  the  spot  where  Viscount  Dundee 
recdved  his  death-wound. 

KILUORBW.  SIR  HENRY  (d.  1603),  English  diplomatist^ 
belonged  to  an  old  Cornish  family  and  became  member  of 
pariiament  for  Launceston  in   2553.     Having  lived  abroad 

*  The  word  dotterel  seems  properly  applicable  to  a  single  species 
only,  the  Ckaradriu$  morinelius  of  Linnaeus,  which,  from  some  of  its 
osteological  characters,  may  be  fitly  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  dUk 
tinct  genus,  Eudromias.  Whether  any  other  species  agree  with  it  in 
the  peculiarity  alluded  to  is  at  present  uncertain. 

'  A  single  example  ts  said  to  have  been  shot  near  Christchnrch,  in 
Haoipshue,  England,  in  April  1857  ijhu,  1862,  p.  276). 
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during  the  whole  or  part  of  Mary's  rdgn,  he  returned  to  England 
when  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  and  at  once  began  to  serve 
the  new  queen  as  a  diplomatist.  He  was  employed  on  a  mission 
to  Germany,  and  in  conducting  negotiations  in  Scotland,  where 
he  had  several  interviews  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He 
was  knighted  in  1591,  and  after  other  diplomatic  missions  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  he  died  eariy  in  1603.  Many  of  Sir 
Henry's  letters  on  public  matteis  are  in  the  Record  Office, 
London,  and  in  the  British  Museum.  His  first  wife,  Catherine 
(c.  1530-1583),  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke  (1504-1 576), 
tutor  to  Edward  VI.,  was  a  lady  of  talent. 

Another  celebrated  member  of  this  family  was  Sir  RoBEftt 
KiLUCKEW  (c,  X 579-2633),  who  was  knighted  by  James  L  in 
the  same  year  (1603)  as  his  father,  Sir  William  KUligrew.  Sir 
William  was  an  officer  hi  Queen  Elizabeth's  household  and 
a  member  of  parliament;  he  died  in  November  163 1.  Sir 
Robert  was  a  member  of  all  the  parliaments  between  1603  and 
bis  death,  but  he  came  more  into  prominence  owing  to  his 
alleged  connexion  with  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 
A  man  of  some  scientific  knowledge,  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  supplying  powders  to  Robert  Carr,  earl  of  Somerset,  but  it 
is  not  certain  that  the  fatal  powder  came  from  the  hands  of 
KUligrew.  He  died  early  in  1633,  leaving  five  sons,  three  of 
whom  attained  some  reputation  (see  below). 

KILUGREW.  THOMAS  (1613-16S3),  English  dramatist  and 
wit,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Killigrew,  was  bom  in  Lothbury,  London, 
on  the  7th  of  February  1612.  Pepys  says  that  as  a  boy  he 
satisfied  his  love  of  the  stage  by  volunteering  at  the  Red  Bull 
to  take  the  part  of  a  devil,  thus  seeing  the  play  for  nothing. 
In  1633  he  became  page  to  Charles  I.,  and  was  faithfully  attached 
to  the  royal  house  throughout  his  life.  In  1635  he  was  in 
France,  and  has  left  an  account  (printed  in  the  European  Maga- 
tinet  1803)  of  the  exorcizing  of  an  evil  spirit  from  smne  nuns  at 
Loudun.  In  1641  he  published  two  tragi-comedies,  The  Prisoners 
and  Claracilla,  both  of  which  had  probably  been  produced 
before  1636.  In  1647  he  foUowed  Prince  Charles  into  exile. 
His  wit,  easy  morals  and  acconoBodating  temper  recommended 
him  to  Charles,  who  sent  him  to  Venke  in  1651  as  his  repre- 
sentative. Early  in  the  following  3rear  he  was  recalled  at  the 
request  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  in  Paris.  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  became  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  II.,  and 
later  chamberlain  to  the  queen.  He  received  in  1660,  with 
Sir  William  Davenaat,  a  patent  to  erect  a  new  playhouse,  the 
performances  in  which  were  to  be  independent  of  the  censorship 
of  the  master  of  the  revels.  This  infringement  of  his  prerogative 
caused  a  dispute  with  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  then  holder  of  the 
office,  but  Rilligrew  settled  the  matter  by  generous  concessions. 
He  acted  independently  of  Davenant,  his  company  being  known 
as  the  King's  Servants.  They  played  at  the  Red  Bull,  until  in 
1663  he  built  for  tbem  the  original  Theatre  Royal  In  Dmry 
Lane.  Pepys  writes  in  1664  that  Killigrew  inteoded  to  have 
four  opera  seasons  of  six  weeks  each  during  the  year,  and  with 
this  end  in  view  paid  several  visits  to  Rone  to  secure  singers 
and  scene  dccontorsw  In  1664  his  plays  were  published  as 
Comedies  and  Trogtdks.  Written  by  Thomas  KiUigrem.  They 
are  ClaradHa;  The  Princess,  or  Late  at  PirH  Sight;  The 
Parson's  Wedding;  The  Pilgrim;  CiciUa  and  Clorinda,  or  Laee 
in  Arms;  Thomaso,  er  the  Wanderer;  and  Betlamira,  her 
Dream,  or  Love  of  Shadews.  The  Parson*s  Wedding  (acted 
c.  1640,  reprinted  in  the  various  editions  of  Dodsley's  Old 
Plays  and  in  the  Ancient  British  Drama)  is  an  unsavoury  play, 
which  displays  nevertheless  considerable  witf  afeid  some  of  its 
jokes  were  appropriated  by  Congreve.  It  was  revived  after 
the  Rcstoratioa  In  1664  and  1672  or  1673,  aB  the  parts  being 
In  both  cases  taken  by  women.  Killigrew  suocceded  Sh*  Henry 
Herbert  as  master  of  the  revels  in  1673.  He  died  at  WMtebaU 
00  the  19U1  of  March  1683.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Cecilia.  Crofts,  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and 
secondly  to  Charlotte  de  Hesse,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  Thomas 
(1657-17 19),  who  was  the  author  of  a  successful  little  piece, 
Ckit-CJuUf  played  at  Drury  Lane  on  the  14th  of  February  17 19, 
with  Mrs  Oldfield  in  the  part  of  Florinda. 


KilUgpew  enjoyed  a  crsater  reputation 
Sir  John  Denham  said  of  him: — 


is  a  wit  than  asn 


Had  Cowley  ne'er  spoke,  Kilfigivw  neVr  writ, 
Comlnnod  in  one,  they'd  made  a  roatchlw  wit« 

Many  stories  are  related  of  his  bdd  speeches  to  Chazfes  I.  I^pys 
(Feb.  13.  1668)  records  that  he  was  said  to  hold  the  title  of  Kuic's 
Fool  or  Jester,  with  a  cap  and  bells  at  the  expense  of  the  fciag's 
wardrobe,  and  that  he  might  therefore  revile  or  jeer  anybody,  evm 
the  greatest,  without  thence. 

His  elder  brother,  Sh-  Wnxoiic  Kilzigbew  (i6o6-x69s)>  w 
a  court  official  under  Charles  I.  and  Chartes  II.  He  attempted 
to  drain  the  Lincolnshire  fens,  and  was  the  ambor  of  foor 
plays  (printed  1665  and  1666)  of  some  merit. 

A  younger  brother,  Dr  Hbnky  Kiluokew  (t6x  3-1700), 
was  chaplain  and  almoner  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  master 
of  the  Savoy  after  the  Restoration.  A  juvemle  play  of  his, 
The  Conspiracy,  was  printed  surreptitiously  in  1638,  and  in  aa 
authenticated  version  in  1653  as  Pallantus  and  Endara.  He 
had  two  sons,  Henhy  Kilucrew  (d.  1713),  an  admiral,  and 
James  Khuokew,  also  a  naval  officer,  who  was  killed  ia  aa 
encoimter  with  the  French  in  January  1695;  and  a  daughter, 
Anne  (1660-1685),  poet  and  painter,  who  was  maid  oi  hooeor 
to  the  duchess  of  York,  and  was  the  subject  of  an  ode  by 
Dryden,  which  Samuel  Johnson  thought  the  noblest  in  the 
hinguage. 

A  sister,  Elizabeth  Kiuicrew,  married  Francis  Boyic^ 
ist  Viscount  Shannon,  and  became  a  mistress  of  Charles  XL 

KILUN,  a  village  and  parish  of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  at  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Loch  Tay,  4  m.  N.E.  of  KiUa 
Junction  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Callander  &  Oban  railway. 
Pop.  of  parish  (1901),  X4>3.  It  is  situated  near  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  and  glens  of  the  Dochart  and  Lochay,  and  is  a 
popular  tourist  centre,  having  communication  by  suamef  with 
Kenmore  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake,  and  thence  by  coach  to 
Aberieldy,  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Highland  railway. 
It  has  manufactures  of  tweeds.  In  a  field  near  the  village 
a  stone  marks  the  site  of  what  is  known  as  Fingal's  Grove. 
An  island  in  the  Dochart  (which  is  crossed  at  Killin  by  a  bndfe 
of  five  arches)  is  the  andent  bnrial-plaoe  of  the  dan  Macnab. 
Finlarig  Castle,  a  picturesque  mass  of  ivy-dad  ruins,  was  a 
stronghold  of  the  Campbells  of  Clenorchy,  and  several  earls 
of  Breadalbane  were  buried  in  ground  adjoining  it,  where  the 
modem  matisoleuw  of  the  family  stands.  Three  miles  np  the 
Lochay,  which  rises  in  the  hills  beyond  the  forest  of  Mamlora 
and  has  a  course  of  25  m.,  the  river  forms  a  graceful  cascade. 
The  Dochart,  issuing  from  Lodi  Dochart,  flows  for  i j  m.  ia  a 
north*easteriy  direction  and  falls  intO'  Loch  Tay.  The  ruiaed 
castle  eh  aa  istet  in  the  loch  once  belonged  to  tbe  Cnmplyns 
of  Lodiawe. 

KILUS^atowBof  N.SyTta,in  the  vilayet  of  Aleppo,  6e  m.  K. 
of  Aleppo  dty.  It  is  situated  in  an  eztremdy  fertfle  plain,  and 
is  completely  surrounded  with  oHve  groves,  the  prvcfaioe  ef 
which  is  reckoned  the  finest  oil  of  all  Syria;  and  iu  poaitian 
on  the  caniage-road  fxma  Aleppo  to  Aintab  and  BirejilL  givts 
it  importance.  The  population  (so,oo^  consists  l»gdy  oi 
Circassians,  Turkoinans  and  Arabs,  the  town  lying  just  on  the 
northern  rim  of  the  Arab  territory.  As  Killis  lies  alao  very 
near  the  proposed  junction  of  the  Bagdad  and  the  Bcinxt-Aleppe 
railways  (at  Tell  Habesh),  it  is  likely  to  increase  ip  importance. 

KILLTBMS,  a  seaport  and  market  town  of  county  Donegal, 
Ireland,  in  the  south  parliamentary  division,  on  the  north  canst 
on  Donegal  Bay,  the  temdnus  of  the  Donegal  railway.  Pop. 
(1901),  607.  It  derives  some  importance  from  its  fiine  land- 
locked harbour,  which,  affording  acoommodation  to  large  ifcss^ 
is  'Used  as  a  naval  sution,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  important 
fishery.  There  b  a  large  pier  for  the  fishing  vessels.  The 
manufacture  of  carpets  occupies  a  part  of  the  populatiaa, 
empk)ying  both  male  and  female  labour— the  productions  being 
known  as  Donegal  carpets  There  arc  slight  remains  of  a  castle 
and  andent  church;  and  a  mineral  spring  is  still  used.  .The 
town  received  a  charter  from  James  I.,  and  was  a  parliamentaij 
borough,  returning  two  members^  antil  the  Union 
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mXTUMH,  a  tiBill  seaport  and  miricet  town  of  county 
Down,  Ireland,  in  the  east  parliamentary  division,  on  the  western 
shore  of  Strangford  Lough.  Pop.  (tqoi),  1410U  Linen  manu- 
factore  is  the  principal  indu^ry,  and  agriailtural  produce  is 
exported.  Killyleagfa  was  an  important  stronghold  in  early 
times,  and  the  modem  castle  preserves  the  towers  of  the  old 
building.  Sir  John  de  Couccy  erected  this  among  many  other 
fortresses  in  tLe  neighbourhood;  it  was  besieged  by  Shane 
O'Neill  (1567),  destroyed  by  Monk  (1648),  and  subsequently 
rebuilt.  The  town  was  incorporated  by  James  L,  and  returned 
two  members  to  the  Irish  parliamenL 

XIUUINB,  CHARLES  EDWARD  (irsi-iroQ),  French 
general,  was  bom  at  Dublin  on  the  toth  of  October  1751. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  he  went  with  his  fother,  whose  surname 
was  Jennings,  to  France,  where  he  changed  his  name  to  Kil« 
malne,  after  a  village  in  Mayo.  He  entered  the  French  army 
as  an  officer  in  a  drtgoon  regiment  in  1774,  and  afterwards 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Navy  (1778),  during  whieb  period 
be  was  engaged  in  the  fighting  in  SenegaL  From  1780  to  1783 
he  took  part  in  the  War  of  American  Independence  onder 
Kochambeau,  rejoining  the  army  on  bis  retum  to  France.  In 
1 791,  as  a  retired  captain,  he  took  the  dvic  oath  and  was  recalled 
to  aaive  service,  becoming  lieutenant-colonel  in  1793,  and 
colonel,  brigadier-general,  and  iieutenant-generel  in  1793.  In 
this  last  capacity  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  on  the 
northera  and  eastern  frontiers.  But  he  became  an  object  of 
suspicion  on  account  of  his  foreign  birth  and  his  relations  with 
England.  He  was  suspended  on  the  4th  of  August  1793,  and 
was  not  recalled  to  active  service  till  1795.  He  then  took  part 
in  the  Italian  campaigns  of  1796  and  1797*  and  was  made 
commandant  of  Lombardy.  He  afterwards  received  the 
command  of  the  cavalry  in  B<msparte's  "  army  of  England," 
of  which,  during  the  absence  of  Desaix,  he  was  temporarEy 
commander-in-chief  (1798).  He  died  on  the  xsth  of  December 
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See  J.  G.  Algo*,  BtgUshmmi  m  tks  Fnmk  Rg^duHau  (1889): 
Eugene  Ficffd,  BisUrire  dcs  troupes  itranghes  au  urviu  it  Frauu 
(1854) ;  Etienne  Charavay,  Correspondanu  de  Camctt  tome  iiL 

KIUIALLOCK.  a  market  town  of  county  Limerick,  Ireland, 
in  the  east  parliamentary  division,  124^  m.  S.W.  of  Dublin  by 
the  Great  Southern  k  Western  main  line.  Pop.  (t90i),  1206. 
It  commands  a  natural  route  (now  followed  by  the  railway) 
through  the  hUla  to  the  south  and  south-west,  and  is  a  site  of 
great  historical  interest.  It  received  a  charter  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IH.,  at  which  time  it  was  walled  and  fortified,  and 
entered  by  four  gates,  two  of  which  remain.  It  was  a  military 
post  of  importance  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  but  its  fortifications 
were  for  the  most  part  demolished  by  order  of  CromwelL 
Two  castellated  roansiona  ate-  still  to  be  seen.  The  church  of 
St  Peter  arxi  St  Paul  befeoged  to  a  former  abbey,  and  has  a 
tower  at  the  north-west  corner  which  is  a  converted  round  tower. 
The  Dominican  Abbey,  of  the  tsth  century,  has  Eariy  English 
xcroabis  of  great  beauty  and  a  tomb  to  Edmund,  the  last  of  the 
White  Knights,  a  braiKh  of  the  family  of  Desmond  intimately 
connected  with  RUmallock,  who  received  their  ritle  from 
Edward  IIL  at  the  battle  of  Halidon  HiO.  The  foundau'on  of 
KUmaUock,  however,  is  attributed  to  the  Geraldines,  who  had 
several  towns  in  this  vicinity.  Eight  miles  from  the  town  is 
Lough  Gur,  near  which  are  numerous  stone  circles  and  other 
remains.  Kilmallork  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish 
pariiamenL 

KIIJIARNOCK,  a  monldpal  and  poike  burgh  of  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  on  Kilmarnock  Water,  a  tributary  of  the  Irvine,  24  m. 
S.W.  of  Glasgow  by  the  Glasgow  It  South-Westem  railway. 
Pop.  (1901),  35>09X-  Among  the  chief  buildings  are  the  town 
hall,  court-house,  coro-exchange  (with  the  Albert  Tower,  no  fL 
high),  observatory,  acaoemy,  oorporatioa  art  gallery,  institute 
(containing  a  free  library  and  a  museum),  Kay  schools,  School 
of  Sdence  and  Art,  Athenaeum,  theatre,  infirmary.  Agricultural 
Hall,  and  Philosophical  Institution.  The  grounds  of  KUmamock 
House,  presented  to  the  town  In  1893,  ^vere  laid  out  as  a  public 
I»ark.    In  Kay  Park  (48}  acres),  purchased  from  the  duke  of 


Pofftlaad  lor  £9ooo>  stands  the  Baraa  Memorial,  consisting  of  two 
storeys  and  a  tower,  and  containing  a  museum  fai  which  have  been 
phKod  many  important  MSS.  of  the  poet  and  the  McKie  library 
of  Bums's  books.  The  marMe  sutue  of  the  poet,  by  W.  G. 
Stevenson,  standsona  terrace  on  the  southem  face.  ARefbrmen^ 
monument  was  unveiled  in  Kay  Park  in  1885.  Kilmaraock  rose 
into  importance  fnlhe  xTth  century  by  its  production  of  striped 
woollen  **  Kilmarnock  cowls "  and  broad  blue  bonnets,  an4 
afterwards  acquired  a  gr«at  name  for  its  Bnissels,  Turkey  and 
Scottish  carpets.  Tweeds,  blankeu,  shawls,  Urtans.  Uce 
curtains,  cottons  and  winceys  are  also  produced.  The  boo/t  and 
shoe  trade  is  prosperous,  and  there  are  extensive  engineering  and 
hydcaulic  machinery  works.  But  the  iron  industry  is  prominent, 
the  town  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  mineral  region. 
Here,  too,  ai«  the  workshops  of  the  Glasgow  8t  South- Western 
railway  company.  KUmamock  is  famous  for  its  dairy  produce, 
and  every  October  holds  the  largest  cheese-show  in  Scotland. 
The  neighbomhood  abounds  in  freestone  and  coaL  The  burgh, 
which  is  governed  by  a  provost  and  ooundl,  unites  with  Dum- 
barton, Port  Glasgow,  Renfrew  and  Rutherglen  in  leeaming  one 
member  to  parliament.  Alexander  Smith,  the  poet  (i830^t867)> 
whose  father  was  a  lace-pattem  designer,  and  Sir  James  Shaw 
(x764-i843)>  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1806,  to  whom  a  sUtue 
was  erected  in  the  town  in  1848,  were  natives  of  Kilmarnock.  It 
dates  from  the  x5th  century,  and  in  1591  was  made  a  burgh  of 
barony  under  the  Bo3rds,  the  ruling  house  of  the  district.  The 
last  Boyd  who  bore  the  title  of  Lord  Kihnamock  was  beheaded 
on  Tower  Hill,  London,  in  1746,  for  his  share  in  the  Jacobite 
rising.  The  first  edition  of  Robert  Boms's  poems  was  published 
here  in  1786. 

KUJIAUR8,  a  town  in  the  Cunningham  division  of  Ayrshire, 
Stottond.  on  the  Carmel,  at^  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Glasgow  by  tha 
Glasgow  It  South-Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  1803.  Oact 
noted  for  its  cutlery,  the  chief  Industries  now  are  shoe  and 
bonnet  factories,  and  there  are  iron  and  coal  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  parish  church  dates  from  1170,  and  was  d«li- 
cated  either  to  the  Virgin  or  toaSoottish  saint  of  the  9th  cedtury 
called  Maure.  It  was  enlarged  in  1403  and  in  great  part  rebuilt 
in  1888.  Adjoining  it  is  the  boriai-pUce  of  the  earls  of  Glencaim, 
the  leading  personages  in  the  district  during  several  centuries, 
some  of  whom  bore  the  style  of  Lord  Kilmauis.  Their  family 
name  was  Cunningham,  adopted  probably  f  rqm  the  manor  which 
they  acquired  in  the  r  3th  century.  The  town  was  made  a  burgh 
of  barony  in  x5»7  by  the  eari  of  that  date.  Bums's  patron,  the 
thirteenth  carl,  on  whose  death  the  poet  wrote  hb  toudilog 
'*  Lament,"  sold  the  Kilmanrs  estate  in  1786  to  the  marchiooess 
of  Titchfield. 

Kim  (O.  £.  cylme^  from  the  Lat.  culina,  a  kitchen,  cooking* 
stove),  a  place  for  bnming,  baking  or  drying.  Kilns  may  be 
divided  into  two  dasset—those  in  which  the  materials  come  into 
actual  contaa  with  the  flames,  and  those  in  which  the  furnace  is 
beneath  or  surrounding  the  oven.  Lime-kilns  are  -ol  the  fivst 
class,  and  brick-kilns,  pottery-kilns,  &c,  of  the  second,  which 
also  includes  places  lor  merely  drying  materials,  soch  at 
hop^lns,  uraally  called  "oasts**  or  "oast-hoases." 

KI iiPATRIClC  NEW,  or  BAST,  also  called  B  BAK80i3>r,  a  town  of 
Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  5I  m.  N.W.of  Glasgow  by  road,  with 
a  station  on  the  North  Brit^  railway  compan/s  branch  line 
from  Glasgow  to  Milagavie.  Pop.  (1901),  3705.  The  town  is 
largely  inhabited  by  business  men  frmn  Gla^;ow.  The  public 
buildings  include  the  Shaw  convalescent  home,  Buchanan 
Retteat,  house  of  refuge  for  girls,  library,  and  St  Peter's  CoUege^ 
a  finestmctore,  presented  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1893 
by  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow.  There  is  some  coal-mining,  and 
lime  is  manufactured.  Remains  of  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  are 
dose  to  the  town.  At  Garscube  and  Garscadden,  both  within 
i|  m.  of  New  Kilpatridc,  are  extensive  iron-works,  and  at  the 
former  place  coal  is  mined  and  stone  quarried. 

KILPATRICK.  OLD.  a  town  of  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde,  io|m.  N.W.  of  Glasgow  by  rail,  with 
stations  on  the  North  British  and  Caledonian  raOways.  Pop. 
(1901),  x$33.    It  is  traditionally  the  birthplace  ol  St  Patrick* 
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whose  Caitlier  is  saSd  to  have^  acted  there  as  a  Roman  magistrate. 
Roman  remains  occur  in  the  district,  and  the  Wall  of  Antoninus 
ran  through  the  parish.  To  the  north,  ocx»p3ring  an  area  of 
about  6  m.  from  east  to  west  and  s  m.  from  north  to  south 
run  the  Kilpatrick  Hills,  of  which  the  highest  points  are 
Duncomb  and  Fynloch  Hill  (each  13 13  fL). 

KILRUSH,  a  seaport  and  watering-place  of  county  Clare, 
Ireland,  in  the  west  parliamentary  division,  on  the  north  shofe 
of  the  Shannon  estuary  45  m.  below  Limerick.  Pop.  o£  urban 
district  (iQox),  41 79.  It  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  West 
Clare  railway,  llie  only  seaport  of  importance  in  the  county, 
it  has  a  considerable  export  trade  in  peat  fuel,  extensive  fisheries, 
and  flagstone  quarries;  while  general  fairs,  horse  fairs  and  annual 
agricultural  shows  are  held.  The  inner  harbour  admits  only 
small  vessels,  but  there  Is  a  good  pier  a  mile  south  of  the  town. 
Off  the  harbour  lies  Scattery  Ishind  {Inis  Catkaigh),  where 
St  Senan  (d.  544)  founded  a  monastery.  There  are  the  remains 
of  his  oratory  and  bouse  and  of  seven  mdt  churches  or  chapels, 
together  with  a  round  tower  and  a  holy  well  still  in  repute.  The 
island  also  received  the  epithet  of  Holy,  and  was  a  favourite 
burial-ground  until  modem  times. 

KILSYTH,  a  police  burgh  of  Stirlingshire,  Soottaad,  on  the 
Kelvin,  13  m.  N.N.E.  of  Glasgow  by  the  North  British  railway, 
and  dose  to  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal.  Pop.  (1901),  729>* 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  town  and  public  halls,  uui  the 
academy.  The  chief  industries  are  coal-mining  and  iron-works; 
there  are  also  manufactures  of  paper  and  cotton,  besides  quarry- 
ing of  whinstooe  and  sandstone.  There  are  considerable  remains 
of  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  south  of  the  town,  and  to  the  north 
the  ruins  of  the  old  castle.  Kilsyth  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  and  became  a  burgh  of  barony  in  1826.  It  was 
the  scene  of  Montrose's  defeat  of  the  Covenanters  on  the 
iSth  of  August  X645.  The  town  was  the  centre  of  remarkable 
religious  revivals  in  1749-3  and  1839,  the  latter  conducted  by 
William  Chalmers  Bums  (i8ig»r868),  the  missionary  to  China. 

KILT,  properly  the  short  loose  skirt  or  petticoat,  reaching 
to  the  knees  and  usually  made  of  tartan,  fbrming  part  of  the 
dress  of  a  Scottish  Highlander  (see  Costume).  The  word 
means  that  which  is  "  girded  or  tucked  up,"  and  is  apparently 
of  Scandinavian  origin,  cf .  Danish  kiUe,  to  tuck  up.  llie  early 
kilt  was  not  a  sepl^«te  garment  but  was  merely  the  lower  part 
of  the  plaid,  in  which  the  Highlanrifr  wrapped  himself,  hanging 
down  in  folds  bek>w  the  bdL 

KILWA  (Quiloa),  a  seaport  of  German  East  Africa,  about 
aoo  m.  S.  of  Zanzibar.  There  are  two  Kilwas,  one  on  the  main- 
Und— Kilwa  Kivin je;  the  other,  the  ancient  dty,  on  an  island — 
Kilwa  Kisiwani.  Kilwa  Kivinje,  on  the  northern  side  of  Kilwa 
Bay,  is  regularly  hid  out,  the  houses  in  the  European  quarter 
being  large  and  substantiaL  TbegpvemmcnLbouse  and  barracks 
are  fortified  and  are  surrounded  by  fine  public  gardens.  The 
adjacent  codntry  is  fertile  and  thickly  populated,  and  the  trade 
oftheportisooBsiderable.  Mnchof  it  is  in  the  hands  of  Banyans. 
Kilwa  is  a  starting-point  for  caravans  to  Lake  Nyaaa.  Pop« 
about  sooa    Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  SwrMlL 

Kilwa  Kisiwani,  18  m.  to  the  south  of  the  modem  town, 
possesses  a  deep  harbour  sheltered  from  all  winds  by  pr<^ecting 
coral  reefs.  The  island  on  which  it  is  built  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  shaUow  and  narrow  channeL  The  ruins  of  the 
city  include  massive  walls  and  bastions,  remains  of  a  palace 
and  of  two  large  mosques,  of  which  the  domed  roofs  are  in  fair 
preservation^  besides  several  Arab  forts.  The  new  quarter 
contains  a  customs  house  and  a  few  Arab  buildings.  Pop.  about 
600.  On  the  island  of  Songa  Manara,  at  the  southern  end  of 
Kilwa  Bay,  hidden  in  dense  vegetation,  are  the  ruins  of  another 
dty.  unknown  to  history.  Fragments  of  palaces  and  mosques 
in  carved  limestone  exist,  and  on  the  beach  are  the  retnains  of  a 
lighthouse.  Chinese  coins  and  pieces  of  porcelain  have  been 
found  on  the  sea-shore,  washed  up  from  the  ree^ 

The  sultanate  of  Kltwa  is  refuted  to  have  been  founded*abotit 
A.D.  975  by  AH  ibn  I:;lasan,  a  Persian  prince  from  Shiraz,  upon  the  site 
of  the  andent  Greek  colony  of  Rhapta.  The  new  sute.  at  firtt 
confined  to  the  town  ol  Kilwa,  extended  its  influence  along  the  coast 
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from  Zandbar  to  Sof abs  and  the  city  mmt  to  be  reeuded  as  the 
«...:».i  ^r  .k-  7««:  ••  ....o:-..  ••  /-,—  ZAKZiBAn: "  Sultanate  ").  An  Arab 
sovereigns  who  rdgned  at  Kilva 
[d.  A.  M.  R  J.  Scokvis,  Mammd 
d'hisi0W0i  Lekkn,  i888«  L  558).  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral.  the  Portv 
guese  navifl^tor,  was  the  first  European  to  visit  it.  His  fleet,  urn  ita 
way  to  India,  anchored  in  Kilwa  Bay  in  isoo.  Kilwa  was  then  a 
large  and  wealthy  city,  possessing,  it  is  stated,  three  hundred  m 
In  I  SOS  Kilwa  submitted  to  Vasco  da  Gama.  but  the  sultan  l 
ing  to  pay  the  tribute  imposed  upon  him,  the  dty  in  150^  vm 
pied  by  the  Portuguese.  They  built  a  fort  there;  the  bnt  erected 
by  them  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  FiEhting  ensued  between  the 
Arabs  and  the  Portuguese,  the  city  was  destroyed;  and  in  1512  the 
Portuguese,  whose  ranks  had  been  dedmatcd  by  fever,  temporarily 
abaadooed  the  place.  Subsequently  Kilwa  became  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  the  slave  trade.  Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  imams  of  Muscat,  and  on  the 
separation  in  1856  of  their  Arabian  and  African  possessiona  became 
subject  to  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar.  With  the  rest  of  the  soathen 
part  of  the  sultan's  continental  dominions  Kilwa  was  acquired  by 
Germany  in  1890  (see  Africa,  §  5;  and  GsaMAii  Ea&t  Apbica). 

KILWARDBT,  ROBERT  (d.  1279),  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  cardinal,  studied  at  the  umvetsity  of  Paris,  where  be  soon 
became  famous  as  a  teacher  of  grammar  and  logic  Afterwards 
joining  the  order  of  St  Dominic  and  ttirning  his  attention  to 
theology,  he  was  chosen  provincial  prior  of  his  order  ip  Pnglsnd 
in  X36i,  and  in  October  X37S  Pope  Gregory  X.  tennioatcd 
a  dispute  over  the  vacant  archbUiopric  of  Canterbury  by 
appointing  Kilwardby.  Although  the  new  archbisbop  crowned 
Edward  L  and  his  queen  Eleanor  in  August  IS74,  be  took  little 
part  in  business  of  state,  but  was  energetic  in  discharging  the 
spiritual  duties  of  his  office.  He  was  charitable  to  the  poor, 
and  showed  liberality  to  the  Dominicans.  In  S37S  Pope 
Nicholas  III.  made  him  cardinal-bishop  of  Porto  and  Sanu 
Rufina;  he  resigned  his  archbishopric  and  left  England,  carrying 
with  him  the  registers  and  other  valuable  property  beloo^^ 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  He  died  in  Italy  on  the  nth  of 
September  1279.  Kilwardby  was  the  first  member  of  a  oMn- 
dicant  order  to  attain  a  high  position  in  the  English  Church. 
Among  his  numerous  writings,  which  became  very  popular 
among  students,  are  De  ortu  sdenHarumt  De  tempore,  De  Z/nt- 
versali,  and  some  commentaries  on  Aristotle. 

See  N.  Trevet.  Annales  sex  ttptm  Anriiae,  edited  by  T.  Hog 
(London,  1845) ;  W.  F.  Hook,  lAves  o/  the  Arckbiskopt  of  Camlerbmrj, 
vol.  iiL  (London,  1860-1876):  J.  Qu6tif  and  J.  tcbaxd,  Scriptonx 
ordinis  Predicalorum  (Paris,  1719-1721). 

KILWINNINO»  a  munidpal  and  police  bur^  of  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gamoek,  34  m.  S.W.  of 
Glasgow  by  the  Caledonian  railway,  and  36}  m.  by  the  Glasgow 
&  South-Westem  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  4440.  The  chid 
buildings  indude  the  public  library,  the  Masonic  hall  and  the 
distria  hospitaL  The  centre  of  interest,  however,  is  the  ruined 
abbey,  originally  one.  of  the  richest  in  Scotland.  Founded 
about  1x40  by  Hugh  de  MorviUe,  iord  of  Conninghame,  for 
Tyrooensian  monks  of  the  Bededictine  order,  it  was  dedicated 
to  St  Winnin,  who  lived  on  the  spot  in  the  8tb  century  aiKi  has 
given  his  name  to  the  town*  This  beautiful  spedmen  of  Early 
Engliah  architecttne  was  partly  destroyed  in  1561,  and  iu 
lands  were  granted  to  the  eari  of  Eglinton  and  others.  Kil- 
winning is  the  traditional  birthplace  of  Scottish  freexnaaoory, 
the  kxige,  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  foreign  ardd- 
tects  and  masons  who  came  to  build  the  abbey,  being  regarded 
as  the  mother  lodge  in  Scotland.  The  royal  company  of  archeis 
of  Kilwinning— dating,  it  is  said,  as  far  back  as  Z48S — meet 
every  July  to  shoot  at  the  popinjay.  The  industry  in  weaving 
shawb  and  lighter  fabrics  has  died  out;  and  the  large  iron, 
coal  and  fire<lay  works  at  Eglinton,  and  worsted  apianing, 
employ  most  of  the  inhabitants.  About  a  mile  from  Kilwinning 
is  Eghnton  C^tle,  the  seat  of  the  earls  of  Eglinton,  bvxit  in 
1798  in  the  English  castellated  style. 

KfMBERLBY.JOHN  W0DEH0U8B.  xSTEASL0P(x8s6-X9oa), 
English  statesman,  was  born  on  the  7th  of  January  i836»  beis^ 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Wodehouse  and  grandson  of 
the  snd  Baron  Wodehouse  (the  barony  dating  from  X797), 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1846.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  anid 
Christ  Chin-ch»  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  first-class  degree  ia 
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dasfct  in  X847S  in  the  saintt  yeta  married  Lady  Florence 
FiUgtbbon  (d.  1895),  dattgfater  of  the  last  earl  of  Clare.  He 
was  by  inheritance  a  Liberal  in  politics,  and  in  1852-1856  and 
1859-1861  be  was  under  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  in 
Lord  Aberdeen's  and  Lord  Pklinerston's  ministries.  In  the 
interval  (1856-1858)  he  had  been  envoy-extraordinary  to  Russia; 
tnd  in  1863  he  was  sent  on  a  special  misnon  to  Copenhagen  on 
the  forlorn  hope  of  finding  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  question.  The  mission  was  a  failure,  but  probably 
nothing  else  was  possible.  In  1864  he  became  under  secretary 
for  India,  but  towards  tho  end  of  the  year  was  made  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  that  capacity  he  had  to  grapple 
with  the  first  manifisstations  of  Fenianism,  and  in  recognition 
of  his  vigour  and  success  he  was  created  (1866)  earl  of  Kimberley. 
In  July  1866  he  vacated  his  office  with  the  fall  of  Lord  Russetl's 
ministry,  but  in  1868  he  became  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  Mr  Glad- 
stone's cabhiet,  and  in  July  1870  was  transferred  from  that 
post  to  be  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  It  was  the 
moment  of  the  great  diamond  discoveries  in  South  Africa,  and 
the  new  town  of  Kimberley  was  named  after  the  colonial  secre- 
tary of  the  day.  After  an  interval  of  opposition  from  1874  to 
z88o,  Lord  Kimberley  returned  to  the  Colonial  Office  in  Mr 
Gladstone's  next  ministry;  but  at  the  end  of  1882  be  exchanged 
this  office  first  for  that  of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and 
then  for  the  secretaryship  of  state  for  India,  a  post  he  retuned 
during  the  remainder  of  Mr  Gladstone's  tenure  of  power 
(1882-1886,  i892-i894)>  though  in  1892-1894  he  combined  with 
it  that  of  the  lord  presidency  of  the  council^  In  Lord  Rosebcry's 
cabinet  (1894-1895)  he  was  foreign  secretary.  Lord  Kimberley 
was  an  admirable  departmental  chief,  but  it  h  difficult  to  asso- 
ciate his  own  personality  with  any  ministerial  act  during  his 
occupation  of  all  these  posts.  He  was  at  the  colonial  office 
when  responsible  government  was  granted  to  Cape  Colony, 
when  British  Columbia  was  added  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  during  the  Boer  War  of  1880-81,  with  its  conclusion  at 
Majuba;  and  he  was  foreign  secretary  when  the  misunderstand- 
ing arose  with  Germany  over  the  proposed  lease  of  territory  from 
the  Congo  Free  State  for  the  Cape  to  Cairo  route.  He  was 
essentially  a  loyal  Gladstonian  party  man.  His  moderation, 
common  sense,  and  patriotism  had  their  influence,  nevertheless, 
on  his  colleagues.  As  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House 
of  Lords  he  acted  with  undeviating  dignity;  and  in  opposition 
he  was  a  courteous  antagonist  and  a  critic  of  weight  and 
experience.  He  took  considerable  interest  in  education,  and 
after  being  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  senate  of  London 
University,  he  became  its  chancellor  in  1899.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  8th  of  April  1902,  being  succeeded  in  the  earldom 
by  his  eldest  and  only  surviving  son.  Lord  Wodehouse  (b.  1848). 
KIMBERLEY,  a  town  of  the  Cape  province,  South  Africa, 
the  centre  of  the  Griqualand  West  diamond  industry,  647  m. 
N.E.  of  Cape  Town  and  310  m.  S.W.  of  Johannesburg  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1904),  34,331,  of  whom  13,556  were  whiles.  The  town  is 
buUt  on  the  bare  veld  midway  between  the  Modder  and  Vaal 
Rivers  and  is  4012  ft.  above  the  sea.  Having  grown  out  of 
camps  formed  round  the  diamond  mines,  its  plan  is  very  irregular 
and  in  striking  contrast  with  the  rectangular  outline  common 
to  South  African  towns.  Grouped  round  market  square  are 
the  law  courts,  with  a  fine  dock  tower,  the  post  and  telegraph 
offices  and  the  town-halL  The  public  library  and  the  hospital 
are  in  Du  Toits  Pan  Road.  In  the  district  of  Newton,  hiid  out 
during  the  siege  of  1899-1900,  a  monument  to  those  who  fell 
during  the  operations  has  been  erected  where  four  roads  meet. 
Siege  Avenue,  in  the  suburb  of  Renilworth,  250  ft.  wide,  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  long,  and  planted  with  16  rows  of  trees,  was  also 
laid  out  during  the  siege.  In  the  puljlic  gardens  are  statues 
of  C^een  Victoria  and  Cedl  Rhodes.  The  diamond  mines  form, 
however,  the  chief  attraction  of  the  town  (see  Dumond).  Of 
these  the  Kimberley  is  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  market 
square.  The  De  Beers  mine  is  one  mile  east  of  the  Kimberley 
mine.  The  other  principal  mines,  Bultfontein,  Du  Toits  Pan 
and  Wesselton,  are  stiH  farther  distant  from  the  town.  Barbed 
wire  fencing  surrotmds  the  mines,  which  cover  about  x8o  acres. 


The  Kaffirs  who  work  in  the  mines  are  housed  in  large  com- 
pounds. Wire  netting  is  spread  over  these  enclosures,  and 
every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  the  illicit  disposal  of  diamonds. 
Ample  provision  is  made  for  the  comfort  of  the  inmates,  who  in 
addition  to  food  and  lodging  earn  from  278.  to  34s.  a  week. 
Most  of  the  white  workmen  employed  live  at  Kenilworth,  laid 
out  by  the  De  Been  compiay  as  a  "  model  village."  Beacons- 
field,  near  Da  Toiu  Pan  Mine,  is  also  dependent  on  the 
diamond  industry. 

Kimberley  was  founded  in  1870  by  diggers  who  discovered 
diamonds  on  the  farms  of  Du  Toits  Pan  and  Bultfontein.  In 
1871  richer  diamonds  were  fonnd  on  the  neighbouring  farm  of 
Vooruitzight  at  places  named  De  Beers  and  Colesberg  Kopje. 
There  were  at  first  three  distinct  mining  camps,  one  at  Du 
Toits  Pan,  another  at  De  Beers  (called  De  Beers  Rush  or  Old 
De  Beers)  and  the  third  at  the  Colesberg  Kopje  (called  De 
Beers  New  Rush,  or  New  Rush  simply).  The  Colesberg  Kopje 
mine  was  in  July  1873  renamed  Kimberley  in  honour  of  the 
then  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  the  ist  earl  of  Kimberley, 
by  whose  direction  the  mines  were — in  1871 — taken  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain.  Kimberley  was  also  chosen  as 
the  name  of  the  town  into  which  the  mining  camps  developed. 
Doubt  having  arisen  as  to  the  rights  of  the  crown  to  the  minerals 
on  Vooruitxight  farm,  litigation  ensued,  ending  in  the  purchase 
of  the  farm  by  the  state  for  £100,000  in  1875.  In  1880  the  town 
was  incorporated  in  Cape  Colony  (see  GkiqualaNd).  In  1874  a 
great  part  of  the  population  left  for  the  newly  discovered  goU 
diggings  in  the  Lydenburg  distria  of  the  Transvaal,  but  others 
took  their  place.  Among  those  early  attracted  to  Kimberley 
were  Cecil  Rhodes  and  *'  Barney  "  Bamato,  who  in  time  came 
to  represent  two  groups  of  financiers  controlling  the  mines. 
The  amalgamation  of  their  interests  in  1889 — ^when  the  D6 
Beers  group  purchased  the  Kimberley  mine  for  £5,338,650— 
put  the  whde  diamond  production  of  the  Kimberley  fields  in  the 
hands  of  one  company,  the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Ltd., 
so  named  after  the  former  owners  of  the  farms  on  which  are 
situated  the  chief  mines.  Kimberley  in  consequence  became 
largely  dependent  on  the  good-wiH  of  the  De  Beers  corporation, 
the  town  having  practically  no  industries  other  than  diamond 
mining.  Horse-breeding  is  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent. 
The  value  of  the  annual  output  of  diamonds  averages  about 
£4,500.000.  The  importance  of  the  industry  led  to  the  building 
of  a  railway  from  Cape  Town,  opened  in  1885.  On  the  outbreak 
of  war  between  the  British  and  the  Boers  in  1899  Kimberley  was 
invested  by  a  Boer  force.  The  siege  began  on  the  i2ih  of 
October  and  lasted  until  the  15th  of  February  1900,  when  the 
town  was  relieved  by  General  Sir  John  French^  Among  the 
besieged  was  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  placed  the  resources  of  the 
De  Beers  company  at  the  disposal  of  the  defenders.  In  1906 
the  town  was  put  in  direct  railway  communication  with  Johan- 
nesburg, and  in  1908  the  completion  of  the  line  from  Bloem- 
fontein  gave  Natal  direct  access  to  Kimberley,  which  thus 
became  an  important  railway  centre. 

KIMERIDGIAN,  in  geology,  the  basal  division  of  the  Upper 
Oolites  in  the  Jurassic  system.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
hamlet  of  Kimeridge  or  Kimmeridge  near  the  coast  of  Dorset- 
shire, England.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  suggested  by 
T.  Webster  in  1812;  in  1818,  in  the  form  Kimeridge  Clay,  it  was 
used  by  Buckland.  From  the  Dorsetshire  coast,  where  it  is 
splendidly  exposed  in  the  fine  cliffs  from  St  Alban's  Head  to 
C^ad  Cliff,  it  follows  thb  line  of  Jurassic  outcrop  through  Wilt- 
shire, where  there  b  a  broad  expanse  between  Westbury  and 
Devizes,  as  far  as  Yorkshire,  there  it  appeals  in  the  vale  of 
Pickering  and  on  the  coast  in  Filey  Bay.  It  generally  occupied 
broad  valleys,  of  which  the  vale  of  Aylesbury  may  be  taken  as 
typical.  Good  exposures  occur  at  Scend,  Calne,  Swindon, 
Wootton  Bassett,  Faringdon,  Abingdon,  Culham,  Shotover  Hill, 
Brill,  Ely  and  Market  Rasen.  Traces  of  the  formation  are  found 
as  far  north  as  the  east  coast  of  Cromarty  and  Sutherland  at 
Eathie  and  Helmsdale. 

n  England  the  Kimeridgian  is  usually  divisible  into  an  Upper 
Scries,  600-650  ft.  in  the  south,  dark  oituminous  shales,  paper 
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■biJai  and  cU>i  wiih  liytfi  4n(f  iioduk*  of  ccment'S^ 
tana.  THtat?  tK?t!s  merKc  B^nd tidily  into  lint  overlyi'ii;' 
foTflUttlPfi^  The  Lriwur  Scr le**  Vith  •  maximum  thK'ni; 
coni^ifti  af  day«  and  dork  rhain  lyith  K-ptiiriA,  cemi-ot-^.' 


ealc4fcoji  *^  do^aiTs."  These  liEhoLocicjl  characicni  im  very 
persiiitfnt.  Ttie  Upppr  Kimcddgun  i»  distinEui^Jicd  Ait  cbc  zuae 
d(  P^tisphinci/ei  hiplex,  with  the  subclone  olf  Di-Siitm  ^3 ?!"■■■:■■  ->-■  «he 
tlig^h«!3^  poitibus.   C4'''rf>'0«'fiJJo/£frBffWJ  i»  the  rortil  ajtiri  ic- 

terixtic  of  the  lower  dLVtaion,  with  the  siib-cone  *./  OjH-  in 

tb(^  lower  portion.  Ex^iyts  rtVfiJa  i»  cpmrncn  in  iW  u,;  :  ,  =  of 
the  lonvrT  dtvi&iDci,  ami  t lie  lower  part  o(  the  Uf^pcj'  KinKriiJ.h!''^!^ 
A  \A.r^ii  nurnber  of  atnnionlica  aru  pccuhar  to-  this  rorm^iijun.  in- 
cludhi^  JErtit«iti4  ^liitJi'wj.  /?^  Tkufmrnmi^  Aspid^fras  i^nii-ipunus, 
ftjCt  Lartfic  dinooiaiirian  repLU<n  Are  abundant^  OfioAfMruf,  fUt^'i'itO' 
iamvSt  MtfuifKs^ur^i^  nlw  plowio^tm  and  khthvu&Jiuni:  ir*>oc^ 
ditiia  ami  cbcEoaian  reiD^lits  arc  *l*j  foundl.  FTOt^cArdi^  :-i>-i.i'.\*la, 
ThtfuiQ  (Uptr^i^a,  BfttmniUi  nhtfvuiiiti,  H,  Bhiraniiri.  /  -■  'ii, 

RhyHi:iianciia  infoKsiQiti  and  B^ra^yta  nuntt  arc  rhar^i'  ils> 

Alum  hai  \x*n  ofeiiiiniHi  frnut  the'KimcritJg^  Clay,  ar.'^  it- 

9tdin«  hav«  been  etnplayfid  m  pLjrbci-|Ct  oopisUfeoafe  I  '  all 

quantitiei.    Bricks,  tHin.  iloMrcr-pot»,  &c*,  are  made  I  r  ay 

at,  Swiiujon,  Cit!ifif3ghAm«  BHH,  Elif',  Hornattlc,  aiid  >  .'  ,  es. 
The  B<>iratkcl  "Kitnrriden?  ccral'*  U  a  higlify  bituminous  ^fulc^  rip- 
able  of  beftiE^  used  At  luel,.  whkb  has  wea  wofkod  on  lti«  cU0  at 
Little  Rimcndgc  ^ 

The  '"  Klmendgien  "  of  canitnentiit  gtotori^fr  h  MjusMy  raadc  to 
ooDU-tn  the  three  iufcr-diviAiofii  at  A.  Oppct  jnd  W,  Wa-agcn,  vlii,,' — 

[  Upper      (VirgulLin)         with  Escgyra  virguis 
Klmcridgiea  <  Middle    mcrorerar)      wUh  Pitrttc^as  xmni 

iLowrer  (AsHiaitLin)'  with  A  itarie  jupramr^ina; 
but  tie  UMKr  rt<«[t^«n  «*  tt»i*  c^^npncntaJ  Kicncridfi^n  i*  rf>iplvfll«nt 
to  ionie  ol  the  Oriii^h  Pojrtlatidian ;  while  mo4t  ol  the  V  ■  -  or- 
ttrsponda  to  the  CorallSan.     A.  d*  LapfJimt  now  ru  ily 

the  VlrgTilifln  and  PtrrcKrcnn  m  the  KicfterifJ^ien.    CI .  rto 

with  CHOcnsiondl  lirrmtfrn^  »mJ  sand^tonci  rt-preieiiL  i....  .,..ae- 
ridvicn  of  most  of  northern  Europe^  incliiding  Rui^kA.  jn  Swj^ia 
jincf  some  other  parta  of  Germany  iht  curious  ruiniform  [jiarblc 

Fdsettkaik  occun  on  this  horijon,  and  mn*l  of  the  Kim^^n.H of 

pout  hern  Europe,  including  the  Atp»+ 1*  catcaf^oii  J,  _  K.  rt» 

pf  (he  forniatimi  ocrur  in  Lauc^Ai  Aljferia,  Abytalnii).  '  if; 

in  Sm^tb  Ajnicrii;^.  with  volcjinic  rtck*>  and  pio^jkibly  i,    '  ua 

(Alancan  bedi).  AJj>kd  and  Kini;  Charles*  Laod, 
*    S«^  Jtifftwic  Rock*  tyl  Bntum/'  vnls  v.  and  I,  Mffmmfi  0/  tht 
0^»kmStmfey  (vul.  v.  c<  irjtdi r^i  nfi  rc^eet  tc»  littratune  uj>  to  j645)* 

^ailQI*  or  Qni9i*  the  family  name  of  three  Jewish  grammar- 
iaos  and  biblical  icholars  who  worked  at  Narbonne  in  the  1 2  th 
oentuiy  and  the  beginning  of  the  13th,  and  exercised  great 
influence  on  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  name,  as  is 
Bhown  by  manuscript  testimony,  was  also  pronounced  ^amjti 
and  further  mention  is  made  of  the  French  surname  Petit* 

Joseph  J^imqi  was  a  nau've  of  southern  Spain,  and  settled 
in  Provencf ,  where  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  set  forth  in  the 
Hebrew  language  the  results  of  Hebraic  philology  as  expounded 
by  the  Spanish  Jews  in  their  Arabic  treatises.  He  was  acquainted 
moreover  with  Latin  grammar,  under  the  influence  of  which  be 
resorted  to  the  innovation  of  dividing  the  Hebrew  vowels  into 
five  long  vowels  and  five  short,  previous  grammarians  having 
simply  q>oken  of  seven  vowels  without  distinction  of  quantity. 
His  grammatical  textbook,  Sefer  Ha-Zikkaron,  "Book  of 
Remembrance  "  (ed.  W.  Bacher,  Berlin,  188S),  was  marked  by 
methodical  comprehensiveness,  and  introduced  into  the  theory 
of  the  verbs  a  new  classification  of  the  stems  which  has  been 
retained  by  later  scholars.  In  the  far  more  ample  Sefer  Ha- 
Caluy,  "Book  of  Demonstration"  (cd.  Matthews,  Berlin,  1887), 
Joseph  J^imhi  attacks  the  philological  work  of  the  greatest  French 
Talmud  scholar  of  that  day,  R.  Jacob  Tam,  who  espoused  the 
antiquated  system  of  Menahem  b.Saruq,  and  this  he  supplements 
by  an  independent  critique  of  Mena^em.  This  work  is  a  mine 
of  varied  exegctical  and  philological  details.  He  also  wrote 
commentaries — the  majority  of  which  are  lost — on  a  great 
number  of  the  scriptural  books.  Those  on  Proverbs  and  Job  have 
been  published.  He  composed  an  apologetic  work  under  the 
title  Sefer  Ba^BerUh  ("  Book  o£  the  Bond  "),  a  fragment  of  which 
is  extant,  and  translated  into  Hebrew  the  ethico-philosopbical 
work  of  BaJ^ya  ibn  Paquda  ("  Duties  of  the  Heart  ").  In  his 
commentaries  he  also  made  contributions  to  the  comparative 
philology  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

Moses  l^stmi  was  the  author  of  a  Hebrew  grammar,  known — 
after  the  first  three  words— as  Mahalak  ShtbUe  Ha-4aal,oT  briefly 


as  MiaMak    It  ii  tn  dcmeotaiy  bttrodnctlcm  to  tbc  fta^  «l 

Hebrew,  the  first  of  iu  kind,  in  which  only  the  moat  indispmwbte 
definitions  and  rules  have  a  place,  the  remainder  being  almost 
wholly  occupied  by  paradigms.  Moses  |$Lim^  was  the  first  who 
made  the  verb  pa^h  a  model  for  conjugation,  and  the  im 
also  who  introduced  the  now  usual  sequence  in  the  eoumeratioa 
of  stem-jforms.  His  handbook  was  of  great  historical  importance 
as  in  the  first  half  of  the  x6th  century  it  became  the  ^vouxiie 
ouuuial  for  the  study  of  Hebrew  amoog  non- Judaic  scbolaxt 
(isted.,Pesaro,  1508).  Ellas  LevitaC^.v.)  wrote  Hebrew  explana- 
tions, and  Sebastian  MOnster  translated  it  into  Latin.  Moses 
]^imhi  also  composed  conunentaries  to  the  biblical  books;  those 
on  Proverbs,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  in  the  great  rabbinical 
bibles  falsely  ascribed  to  Abraham  ibn  Ezra. 

David  l^am  (^- 1 160-1235),  also  known  as  Redaq  (  -R.  David 
9ambi)i  ^psed  the  fame  both  of  his  father  and  his  brother. 
From  the  writings  of  the  former  he  quotes  a  great  nunaber  of 
explanations,  some  of  which  are  known  only  from  this  source. 
His  magmtm  opus  is  the  Sefer  MUdd,  "  Book  of  Completeaess." 
This  falls  into  two  divisions:  the  grammar,  to  which  the  titk 
of  the  whole,  MVdol,  is  usually  applied  (first  printed  in  Constanti- 
nople, I532-I5i4t  then,  with  the  notes  of  Elias  Levita,  at  Venice, 
X54S)>  ami  the  lexicon,  Sefer  Hashoraskim,  **  Book  of  Roois,f 
which  was  first  printed  in  Italy  before  1480,  then  at  Naples  ia 
X4QO,  and  at  Venice  in  x  546  with  the  annouUons  of  Elias.  Tbe 
model  and  the  principal  source  for  this  work  of  David  Nimbi's 
was  the  book  of  R.  Jonah  (Abulwalid),  which  was  cast  in  a 
similar  bipartite  form;  and  it  was  chicflydue  to  l^imbi's  grammar 
and  lexicon  that,  while  the  contents  of  Abulwalid's  works  were 
common  knowledge,  they  themselves  remained  in  oblivion  for 
centuries.  In  spite  of  this  dependence  on  his  predecosors  his 
work  shows  originality,  especially  in  the  arrangement  oi  his 
material.  In  the  grammar  he  combined  the  paradigmatic 
method  of  his  brother  Moses  with  the  procedure  of  the  older 
scholars  who  devoted  a  close  attention  to  details.  In  his 
dictionary,  again,  he  recast  the  lexicological  materials  inde- 
pendently, and  enriched  lexicography  itself,  especially  by  his 
numerous  etymological  explanations.  Under  the  title  E(  Stfer, 
"  Pen  of  the  Writer  "  (Lyk,  1864),  David  ^imbi  composed  a  sort 
of  grammatical  compendium  as  a  guide  to  the  correct  punctua- 
tion of  the  biblical  manuscripts;  it  consists,  for  the  most  part^ 
of  extracts  from  the  Jdiklol.  After  the  completion  of  his  great 
work  he  began  to  write  commentaries  on  porUons  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  first  was  on  Chronicles,  then  followed  one  on  the 
Psalms,  and  finally  his  exegetical  masterpiece — the  commentary 
on  the  prophets.  His  annotations  on  the  Psalms  are  especially 
interesting  for  the  polemical  excursuses  directed  against  the 
Christian  interpretation.  He  was  also  responsible  for  a  commen- 
tary on  Genesis  (ed.  A.  Gflnsburg,  Pressburg,  1842),  in  which  be 
followed  Moses  Mairoonides  in  explaining  biblical  narratives  ai 
visions.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  adherent  of  Maimonides,  and, 
though  far  advanced  in  years,  took  an  active  part  in  the  batik 
which  raged  in  southern  France  and  Spain  round  his  philosophico- 
religious  writings.  The  popuhirity  of  his  biblical  exegesis  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  first  printed  texts  d  the 
Hebrew  Bible  were  accompanied  by  his  commenury :  tbe  Psalms 
t477.  perhaps  at  Bologna;  the  early  Prophets,  1485,  Soncino; 
the  later  Prophets,  ibid.  1486. 

Hb  commenuries  have  been  frequently  reprinted,  many  of  them 
in  Latin  translaiions.  A  new  edition  of  that  on  the  Psalms  was 
begun  by  Schiilcr-Szincssy  {Firs!  Book  of  P salmi,  Cambridge.  18S3). 
Abr.  Gcieer  wrote  of  the  three  Kimbis  in  the  Hebrew  periodicd 
Ojar  Nehnad  (vol.  ii.,  1 857* A.  Geiger.  Geummtlu  Schrifttm^ 
V.  1-47).    See  further  the  Jewish  Encychpediia.  (W.  Ba.) 

KIH  (0.  E.  cyn,  a  word  represented  in  nearly  all  Teutonic 
languages,  cf.  Du.  Jbinne.  Dan.  and  Swed.i^^M,  Goth  kuni,  tribe; 
the  Teutonic  base  is  kunya,,  the  equivalent  Aryan  root  gan-  to 
beget,  produce,  is  seen  in  Gr.  ^iws,  Lat.  genui,  cf.  "kind"), 
a  collective  word  for  persons  related  by  blood,  as  descended  from 
a  common  ancestor.  In  law,  the  term  "  next  of  kin  "  is  applied 
to  the  person  or  persons  who,  as  being  in  the  nearest  decree  ol 
blood  rclationsliip  to  a  person  dying  intestate,  share  according  to 
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degree  in  his  personal  estate  (see  iNTEStACV,  and  Inrchtance). 
"  Kin  *'  is  frequently  associated  with  "  kith  "  in  the  phrase 
"  kith  and  kin,"  now  used  as  an  emphasised  form  of "  kin  "  for 
family  relatives.  It  properly  means  one's  "  country  and  kin/' 
or  one's  "friends  and  kin."  Kith  (O.E.  cyOOe  and  q^^  native 
land,  acquaintances)  comes  from  the  stem  of  cunrttin,  to  know, 
and  thus  means  the  land  or  people  one  knows  familiarly. 
'  The  suffix  -kiut  chiefly  lurviving  in  Englbh  surnaroea,  seems  to  have 
been  early  used  as  a  difninutive  ending  to  certain  Christian  names  in 
Flanders  and  Holland.  The  termination  is  rcpreaented  l^  the  dimi- 
nutive -then  in  German,  as  in  Kindcken,  Hduscken,  &c     Many 

vIiaK     mv^V:*!*       «si#»K     a*     **   nsBn%r\L'tna  *'  Art/-tn   **     mamma     *tf%     t>M»jiM      •%«« 


English  words,  such  as  "pumpkin," 
diminutive  significance,  ana  ma 


,  '  firkin,"  seem  to  have  no 

„ -   J  may  have  been  assimilated  from  earlier 

forms,  r.f.  "  pumpkin  "  from  "  pumpion." 

KINCARDINESHIRE,  or  The  M earns,  an  eastern  county 
of  Scotland,  bounded  £.  by  the  North  Sea,  ^.  and  S.W.  by 
Forfarshire,  and  N.W.  and  N.  by  Aberdeenshire.  Area,  243,974 
acres,  or  381  sq.  m.  In  the  west  and  north-west  the  Grampians 
are  the  predominant  feature.  The  highest  of  their  peaks  is 
Mount  Battock  (asSS  ft-)*  where  the  counties  of  Aberdeen, 
Forfar  and  Kincardine  meet,  but  there  are  a  score  of  hills 
caceeding  1500  ft.  in  height.  In  the  extreme  north,  on  the 
confines  of  Aberdeenshire,  the  Hill  of  Fare,  famotis  for  its  sheep 
walks,  attains  an  altitude  of  1545  ft.  In  the  north  the  county 
slopes  from  the  Grampians  to  the  picturesque  and  finely-wooded 
valley  of  the  Dee,  and  in  the  south  it  falls  to  the  Howe  (HoUow) 
of  the  Mearns.  which  is  a  continuation  north-eastwards  of 
Strathmore.  The  principal  rivers  arc  Bervie  Water  (20  m.  long), 
6owing  south-eastwards  to  the  North  Sea;  the  Water  of  Fcugh 
(30  m.)  taking  a  north-easterly  direction  and  falling  into  the 
Dee  at  Banchory,  and  forming  near  its  mouth  a  beautiful 
cascade;  the  Dye  (15  m.)  rising  in  Mount  Battock  and  ending 
its  course  in  the  Feugh;  Luther  Water  (14  m.)  springing  not 
far  from  the  castle  of  Drumtochty  and  meandering  pleasantly 
to  its  junction  with  the  North  Esk;  the  Cowic  (13  m.)  and  the 
Carron  (8}  m.)  entering  the  sea  at  Stonehaven.  The  Dee  and 
North  Esk  serve  as  boundary  streams  during  part  of  their 
course,  the  one  of  Aberdeenshire,  the  other  of  Forfarshire. 
Loch  Loirston,  in  the  parish  of  Nigg.  and  Loch  Lurogair,  in 
Dunnottar  parish,  both  small,  are  the  only  lakes  in  the  shire. 
Of  the  glens  Glen  Dye  in  the  north  centre  of  the  county  is 
remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  the  small  Den  Fenella,  to  the 
south-east  of  Laurencekirk,  contains  a  picturesque  waterfall. 
Its  name  perpetuates  the  memory  of  Fenella,  daughter  of  a 
thane  of  Angus,  who  was  slain  here  after  betraying  Kenneth  II, 
to  his  etiemies,  who  (according  to  local  tradition)  made  away 
with  him  in  Kincardine  Castle.  Excepting  in  the  vicinity  of 
St  Cyrus,  the  coast  from  below  Johnshaven  to  Girdle  Ness 
presents  a  bold  front  of  rugged  clilTs,  with  an  average  height  of 
from  100  to  350  ft.,  interrupted  only  by  occasional  creeks  and 
bays,  as  at  Johnshaven,  Gourdon,  Bervie,  Stonehaven,  Port- 
lethen.  Findon,  Cove  and  Nigg. 

'  ecology.— Tht  great  fault  which  traverses  Scotland  from  shore  to 
shore  passes  through  this  county  from  Craigeven  Bay,  about  a  mile 
north  of  Stonehaven,  by  Fenella  Hill  to  EdzelU  On  the  nortbern 
side  of  this  line  are  the  old  crystalline  schists  of  the  Dalradian  group; 
on  the  southern  side  Old  Red  Sandstone  occupies  all  the  remaining 
space.  Good  exposures  of  the  schists  are  seen,  repeatedly  folded, 
in  the  clifTs  between  Aberdeen  and  Stonehaven.  Tney  consi^  of  a 
lower  scries  of  greenish  slates  and  a  higher,  more  micaceotis  and 
schistose  scries  with  ^rits;  bands  of  limestone  occur  in  these  rocks 
near  Bunchory.  Besides  the  numerous  minor  flexures  the  schists 
are  bent  into  a  broad  synclinal  fold  which  crosses  the  county, 
its  axis  lying  in  a  south-westeriy-oorth-easterly  dinxtkm.  Rising 
through  the  schists  are  several  granite  masses,  the  largest  being  that 
forming  the  high  ground  around  Mt  Battock;  south  of  the  Dee  are 
several  smaller  masses,  some  of  which  have  been  extensively  quarried. 
The  lower  part  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  consists  of  flags,  red  sand- 
stones and  purple  clays  in  great  thickness;  these  are  followed  by 
coarse  conglomerates,  well  seen  in  the  cliff  at  Dunnottar  Castle, 
with  ashy  grits  and  some  thin  sheets  of  diabase.  The  diabase  forms 
the  Bruxie  and  Leys  Hills  and  some  minor  elevations.  Above  the 
volcanic  series  more  red  sandstones,  conglomerates  and  marls  appear. 
The  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  folded  synclinally  in  a  direction  con- 
tinuing ihe  vale  of  Strathmore;  south  of  this  is  an  anticline,  as  may 
be  Men  on  the  coast  between  St  Cyrus  and  Kinneff.  Glacial  striae 
on  the  higher  ground  and  debris  on  the  lower  ground  show  that  the 
direction  taken  by  the  ice  flow  was  south-eastward  00  the  hilb  but 


Di  tfie  shqre  wa»  approached  h  gradually  took  oti  aa  tasterly  aiat 
fiiutly  2t  DorthfU'ty  dirtttion. 

O'liKteiJ'^  aiuif  A  itntmituTe^— The  rllmatp  Is  hcakhy,  but  otien  cold, 
owiflg  \o  the  CTiDosure  lq  ea^  witidi.  The  avecase  tenijKraturr  lor 
the  ytar  is  45'*  F  *  ^?r  July  S**.  and  for  January  jr*.  Tb*  ^vri^^e 
annual  rainl^ll  it  14  in.  h|ui"h  of  1  he  Crainpliti  urriiory  \t  occuptal 
by  groiiHT  moor**  luiit  the  land  by  the  Lkcc,  m  the  Hu%ve  dnd  alonR  th» 
(xxist^uiciirntiiicjlly  farmnJ  jtnd  yk'Ids  well.  The  sqiI  of  the  Ito^v 
h  riclier  •md  sinxngrt  th^n  thit  in  ibv  Dee  val]i.-y,  but  the  mott  fcr^ 
tilr  region  i^  j.li:ine:  tKc  coitt,  when;  ifii;  kp!.!  i^  gtvcfally  deep  loam 
TwtinE  on  cby,  although  in  some  pbce$  it  Is  poor  and  Xbln^  or  ntU 
Jirtd  critd.  Oau  are  the  principal  crop,  wheat  is  mot  Ucfdy  ffown, 
but  thi^  derriaads  bf  the;  disEiUcrs  m^muln  a.  wvy  considermbliacn!- 
jige  under  tiarlcy.  Raiher  more  than  oniMrcith  of  the  total  area 
ks  tiad^cT  Mood'.  Turnip  fonii  the  main  grei-n  crop^  btft  poiataea 
arf  ^xtcft^iv^ly  raised*  A  little  more  than  half  the  holdiiigs  fnnni^t 
of  50  acres  a ftd  uadcf*  Qnat  attefliion  11  paid  tt>  livc^tock^  Short* 
hotnn  are  the  mcNit  f^ommon  breixl,  but  thf^  pHi^dpLail  bome-br^ 
?'t«x'k  t;  a  cTDsi  btrtwiien  thorthormxi  and  pullccl^  ttiougb  cliere  are 
many  valuable  herds  of  pufc  polkd:^  CiiLlsr-fcrfHiir  is.  carried  OB 
acTZoniinu  to  the  mmt  advanced  method*.  Bt^rklared  &hecp  are 
chiefly  kepi  on  ihc  hill  runs.  Cheviots  or  a  croM  with  Lejce^ters 
being  n^vMly  found  on  the  bivbnd  rarmi.  Most  of  the  hor^^  are 
employed  in  cxniiieJcitio  with  the  tukivaiiort  of  the  kmI,  but  scwral 
jjixid  sirtlftH  includiiFi^  CtydrsdAlesi  are  retained  tor  KodEr^purpcses., 
i*i^i  ari*  4ts£i  rtafed  In  consklvraWc  numbers. 

'Oiiu:r  fndu3i(riti.^A-pi3t\  from  agriculture,  the  prindpal  industry 
i-i  the  ft^hift^,  of  whieh  IbtoneKaven  is  the  centre.  The  coast  lueing 
tjrin^TOLta  ^nd  the  hafboitn!  dancult  in  rough  weather,  ibe  fUbermen 
ttimn  mil  great  risbc^  The  vilU^f^  of  Rodon  (pron,  FtumaM)  has  given 
ii\i  nimt!  to  the  wL'St-triLufcri  smoked  hacldocki.  which  were  firrt  cuivd 
in  |hi$  w^y  3t  thjt  hj:iiTil(.H-  The  salmon  fisheries  oi  t^ie  sea  and  tbf 
nverm  yipl4  a  .^ut:.^  [ant  la  I:  annual  reiurn.  Manufactuies  nre  of  III  tit 
xjntfc  th^n  lucal  imi^jDrtAivne,  WoolleAs  are  made  at  Stonehaven^ 
and  at  Bcr\nici  Lmn'nc^ckkk  and  a  few  other  places  flaa'^iiiiujig 
tinct  'A'caving  ij^ji:  carried  on.  There  arc  aUo  same  distillcffes«  bnw- 
er4e5  and  tanrKTirs^.  StDnjeHiveHi  Courdon  and  Johnibav^n  are  I  be 
chief  ports  for  seaborne  trade^^ 

The  Deesido-  milw^ay  rufu  ihrough  the  portion  of  the  c^ciunty 
on  the  northern  bank  ^  the  Doe.  The  Calctjonun  and  Nonb 
British  f^iUays  run  to  Aberdeen  \Ta  LLiufetKckJirk  to  Stonehaven, 
uftini*  the  &ame  meta!E,and  there  is  a  braoch  Hue  of  the  K.Ti.R.  from 
Montiu^e  to  Qervie.  There  are  also  coaches  between  Bbiii  and 
Abfnken,  Bervie  and  Stonehavco^  FettorcaLrn  and  Edscll*  Eandiory 
and  Bine,  and  otbcr  jpcdntj. 

FapntaUon  and  GmitnmtmL — The  populalion  wai  3S^,4gj  in 
1S01,  and  40,^ij  In  iqoi^  when  toj  pervms  spoke  Gaelic  atid 
Erigliih.  The  chief  town  ti  Slonehaveu  (pop.  in  lool,  4sn) 
with  Lfturcncekifk  (isii)  and  Banchory  (i47S);f  but  part  of 
the  city  of  Abctdeea,  with  a  iiopulaiian  of  5j86j  is  within  the 
county.  The  county  relums  one  member  t<>  parUament,  and 
Bervie,  the  only  royal  burgh „  belong  is  the  Montrose  ip>3up  of 
l^nrHamertary  burgha.  Kincordine  is  united  in  one  iheriffdoim 
vHth  the  shkes  of  Aberdeen  and  tianlT^  and  one  of  the  Ab^fdeen 
EhfrifTi'iubslitute  sits  at  Stonehaven.  The  county  is  under 
Hrhool- board  j Lifted ittion.  The  academy  at  Stonehaven  and  a 
fr^w  of  the  public  schools  earn  grtnis  for  higher  education* 
*llie  dotjfity  council  hjinds  over  llie  "fciidue"  grant  to  ihe 
toiunty  secondary  education  committee,  which  eispends  it 
in  tcch«ical  education  grants.  At  Bkirs,  in  the  north -east  of 
I  he  ahite  near  the  Dec,  is  a  Romjiii  Catholic  college  lor  the  tcain- 
tng  of  young  tiien  for  the  priest htx>d, 

//M/ery.^—The  annals  of  Kincardmeshire  as  a  whole  are 
tlinost  blank.  The  cotitity  belonged  of  cJd  lo  the  dialricl  ot 
Pictavia  and  apparently  was  overrun  for  a  hriiff  period  by  the 
KniTians,  In  the  paii^  of  Pettetcsso  are  Ihe  remains  of  the 
camp  of  Raedykcs,  in  which,  accoTding  to  irBdition,  ihe  Cale^ 
donians  under  Galgiactis  were  lo4l^  before  ihtir  battle  with 
Agricoh.  It  IS  also  allegtrd  that  in  the  same  district  Makolm  I. 
t'.MS  k tiled  {954)  whElat  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  unruly  tribei 
of  this  region.  Mearns,  the  alternative  name  for  Ibe  cotinty,  is 
believed  to  have  been  derived  from  Mcfnia^  a  Scottish  king,  to 
'tt'lTom  the  land  was  granted ,  and  whose  btotbcrH  Angus^  had 
Cibt.iined  the  adjoining  ahifc  of  Foffsr^  The  antiquilief  Ci^nsiist 
mostly  i>\  stone  circles,  cairn i,  lumtilL  standing  stones  and  a 
ft  rticture  in  \  he  parish  of  Donnmiar  vaguely  known  ai  a  *'  Pkti* 
kiln."^  By  an  ejrtrQordfnaiy  reversion  of  fortune  the  town  which 
p;^ve  tfie  shift  Its  name  has  practically  vanished.  It  itocd  abaul 
J  m.  N.E,  of  Fctlercatrn.  and  by  the  «ni>M  the  ifitfi  c^fltuty 
had  dedined  to  a  mere  MnlligLC  fegtft^^ i|aiiQ)Q^T^**  hy 
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the  ruins  of  the  royal  castle  and  an  ancient  burial-ground.    The 
Bruces,  earls  of  Elgin,  also  bear  the  title  of  carl  of  Kincardine. 

See  A.  let  vise,  History  and  Traditions  of  the  Lands  of  the  Lindsays 
(1853),  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Mearns  (185S).  MemoruUs  of 


Angus  and  the  Mearns  (1861):  J.'Anderson,  This  Bhuk  Book  of  Kin- 
cardineshire (Stonehaven,  iStq)  :  C.  A.  Mollyson.  The  Parish  of  For- 
doun  (Aberdeen,  1893) ;  A.  C.  Cameron,  The  History  of  FetUrcaim 


cardineshire  (Stonehaven, 
doun  (Aberdeen 
(Paisley,  1899). 

KINCHlNJUMbA,  or  Kanchanjanca,  the  third  (or  second; 
soc  K2)  highest  mountain  in  the  world.  It  is  a  peak  of  the 
eastern  Himalayas,  situated  on  the  boundary  between  Sikkim 
and  Nepal,  with  an  elevation  of  28,146  ft.  Kinchin junga  is  best 
seen  from  the  Indian  hill-station  of  Darjeeling,  where  the  view 
of  this  stupendous  mountain,  dominating  all  intervening  ranges 
and  rising  from  regions  of  tropical  undergrowth  to  the  altitude 
of  eternal  snows,  is  one  of  the  grandest  in  the  world. 

KIND  (O.  £.  ge-cynde,  from  the  same  root  as  is  seen  in  "  kin," 
supra),  Av/ord  in  origin  meaning  birth,  nature,  or  as  an  adjective, 
natural.  From  the  application  of  the  term  to  the  natural 
disposition  or  characteristic  which  marks  the  class  to  which  an 
object  belongs,  the  general  and  most  common  meaning  of "  class," 
genus  or  species  easily  develops;  that  of  race,  natural  order  or 
group,  is  particularly  seen  in  such  expressions  as  "  mankind." 
The  phrase  "  payment  in  kind,"  i.e.  in  goods  or  produce  as 
distinguished  from  money,  is  used  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
in  specie;  in  ecclesiastical  usage  "  communion  in  both  kinds  " 
or  "  in  one  kind  "  refers  to  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine 
(Lat.  species)  in  the  Eucharist.  The  present  main  sense  of  the 
adjective  "  kind,"  i.e.  gentle,  friendly,  benevolent,  has  developed 
from  the  meaning  "  born^"  "  natural,"  through  "  of  good  birth, 
disposition  or  nature,"  "  naturally  well-disposed." 

KINDERGARTEN,  a  German  word  meaning  "garden  of 
children,"  the  name  given  by  Friedrich  Froebel  to  a  kmd  of 
"  play-school "  invented  by  him  for  furthering  the  physical, 
moral  and  intellectual  growth  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  three  and  seven.  For  the  theories  on  which  this  type  of 
school  was  based  see  Fkoebel.  Towards  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  Pestalozzi  planned,  and  Oberlin  formed,  day-asylums 
for  young  children.  Schools  of  this  kind  took  in  the  Netherlands 
the  name  of  "  play  school,"  and  in  England,  where  they  have 
especially  thriven,  of  "  infant  schools  "  (gv.).  But  Froebel's 
idea  of  the  "Kindergarten  "  differed  essentially  from  that  of  the 
infant  schools.  The  child  required  to  be  prepared  for  society  by 
being  early  associated  with  its  equals;  and  young  children  thus 
brought  together  might  have  their  employments,  especially 
their  chief  employment,  play,  so  organized  as  to  draw  out  their 
capacities  of  feeling  and  thinking,  and  even  of  inventing  and 
creating. 

Froebel  therefore  invented  a  course  of  occupations,  most  of 
which  are  social  games.  Many  of  the  games  are  connected 
with  the  "  gifts,"  as  he  called  the  simple  playthings  provided 
for  the  children.  These  "  gifts  "  are,  in  order,  six  coloured 
balls,  a  wooden  ball,  a  cylinder  and  a  cube,  a  cube  cut  to  form 
eight  smaller  cubes,  another  cube  cut  to  form  eight  parallelo- 
grams, square  and  triangular  tablets  of  coloured  wood,  and  strips 
of  lath,  rings  and  circles  for  pattern-making.  In  modern 
kindergartens  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  such  occupations 
as  sand-drawing,  modelling  in  clay  and  paper,  pattern -making, 
plaiting,  &c.  The  artistic  faculty  was  much  thought  of  by 
Froebel,  and,  as  in  the  education  of  the  ancients,  the  sense  of 
rhythm  in  sound  and  motion  was  cultivated  by  music  and  poetry 
introduced  in  the  games.  Much  care  was  to  be  given  to  the 
training  of  the  senses,  especially  those  of  sight,  sound  and  touch. 
Intuition  or  first-hand  experience  {Anschauung)  was  to  be 
recognized  as  the  true  basis  of  knowledge,  and  though  stories 
were  to  be  told,  instruction  of  the  imparting  and  "  learning-up  " 
kind  was  to  be  excluded.  Froebel  sought  to  teach  the  children 
not  what  to  think  but  how  to  think,  in  this  following  in  the 
steps  of  Pestalozzi,  who  had  done  for  the  child  what  Bacon 
nearly  two  hundred  years  before  had  done  for  the  philosopher. 
Where  possible  the  children  were  to  be  much  in  the  open  air, 
and  were  each  to  cultivate  a  little  garden. 


Thefint  kindergarten  Was  opened  at  Blankenburg.nearRudcdstadc, 
in  1837,  but  after  a  needy  existence  of  eight  years  was  closed  for  v^at 
of  funds.  In  i8m  the  Prussian  government  declared  that  "schoob 
founded  on  Froebcrs  principles  or  principles  like  them  could  not  be 
allowed."  As  early  as  1854  h  was  intraduccd  into  Ei^^nd,  and 
Henry  Barnard  reported  on  it  that  it  was  "  bv  far  the  moat  origiaai. 
attractive  and  philosophical  form  of  infant  development  the  »or!d 
has  yet  seen  "  (Refwrt  to  Governor  of  Connecticut,  1654).  The  great 
propagandist  of  Frocbeltsm,  the  Baroness  Bcrta  von  MarronMta- 
BQlow  (181 1-1893).  drew  the  attention  of  the  French  to  the  kiadcr- 
gartcn  from  the  year  1855.  and  Michetet  declared  that  Frocbd  had 
°*  solved  the  problem  ofnuman  education."  In  luly  the  kinder' 
garten  was  introduced  by  Madame  Satis-Schwabe.  In  Au«*ria  H  n 
recognized  and  regulated  by  the  govemment,  though  the  VoBo- 
KindergSrten  arc  not  numccous.  But  by  far  the  groacest  develop 
mrnts  of  the  kindergarten  s>-stem  are  in  the  United  States  >ajid  ta 
Bi1|^iiu<m.  They  mcKwriirnL  w^»  bo^ijn  in  the  United  States  by  Mia 
E1i>£^kbLih  Pcabody  in  i<^7,  aided  ti/  Mrs  Horace  Mann  and  Dr 
Hi.  rifv  Bernard.  The  liir^t  pcrmans^n!  kindcreartcn  was  established 
in  Se  Loiih  in  1673  by  ^tit«  Su»n  Ol/nv  and  Dr  VV.  T.  Harris*  la 
Bcksum  the  fni^rciiSff  of  the  "  ^oIl^s  gardiennes  "  are  instriteted 
in  tlic  "  idt's  of  lKd  kindi-rgartMi  "  and  *'  Froebel's  method."  and  in 
i8sn  the  minister  of  putitic  insit mice  ton  issued  a  programme  for  the 
"  l\rrjl[??  Ga-dicnnt*^  CciftimMniTM,'*  which  is  both  in  fact  and  in 

For  the  position  of  the  kindergarten  system  in  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world  see  Report  of  a  Consultative  Committee  upon  tie 
School  Attendance  of  Children  below  the  Age  of  Five,  English  Board 
of  Education  Reports  (Cd.  4250,  1908);  and  "The  Kindergarten." 
by  Laura  Fisher,  Report  of  the  United  Stales  Commissioner  for  Edmca- 
ttonfor  igojt  voL  i.  ch.  icvi.  (Washington,  1905). 

KINDl  [AbO  YOsuf  Ya'qOb  ibn  Ishaq  ul-KikdT,  sonietimes 
called  pre-eminently"  ThePhilosopherofihc  Arabs  "]  flourished 
in  the  gth  century,  the  exact  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  b«ing 
unknown.  He  was  born  in  Kufa,  where  his  father  was  gONxmor 
under  the  Caliphs  Mahdi  and  Harun  al-Rashid.  His  studies 
were  made  in  Ba§ra  and  Bagdad,  and  in  the  latter  place  he 
remained,  occupying  according  to^ome  a  government  position. 
In  the  orthodox  reaction  under  Motawakkil,  when  all  philosophy 
was  suspect,  his  library  was  confiscated,  but  he  himself  seems 
to  have  escaped.  His  writings— like  those  of  other  Arabian 
philosophers — are  encyclopaedic  and  are  concerned  with  most 
of  the  sciences;  they  are  said  to  have  numbered  over  two 
hundred,  but  fewer  than  twenty  are  extant.  Some  of  these 
were  known  in  the  middle  ages,  for  Rindi  is  placed  by  Roger 
Bacon  in  the  first  rank  after  Ptolemy  as  a  writer  on  optics. 
His  work  De  Somniorum  Visione  was  translated  by  Gerard  of 
Cremona  {q.v.)  and  another  was  published  as  De  medicinarvm 
compositarum  gradibus  investigandis  Libdlus  (Strassburg,  1531). 
He, was  one  of  the  earliest  translators  and  commentators  of 
Aristotle,  but  like  Far&bl  {q.v.)  appears  to  have  been  superseded 
by  Avicenna. 

See  G.  FlQgel,  Al  Kindt  genannl  der  Philosoph  der  Araber  (L<npefc 
1857),  and  T.  J.  de  Boer.  Ceschichte  der  Philosophie  im  Islam  (Stutt- 
gart, 1901),  pp.  90  sqq. ;  also  Arabian  Puilosopuv.    (G.  W.  T.) 

KINEMATICS  (from  Gr.  jdtnj/xa,  a  motion),  the  brandi  o£ 
mechanics  which  discusses  the  phenomena  of  motion  without 
reference  to  force  or  mass  (see  Mechanics). 

KINETICS  (from  Gr.  nvcty,  to  move^,  the  branch  of  mechanic 
which  discusses  the  phenomena  of  motion  as  affected  by  force; 
it  is  the  modem  equivalent  of  dynamics  in  the  restricted  sense 
/see  Nf  ccHAMics). 

KINO,  CHARLES  WIU.IAK  (1818-1888),  English  writer 
on  ancient  gems,  was  born  at  Newport  (Mon.)  on  the  5th  of 
September  1818.  Ho  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1836;  graduated  in  1840,  and  obtained  a  fellowship  in  184^; 
he  was  senh>r  fellow  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  London  en  the 
asth  of  March  1888.  He  took  holy  orders,  but  never  held  any 
cure.  He  spent  much  time  in  Italy,  where  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  collection  of  gems,  which,  increased  by  subsequent 
purchases  in  London,  was  sold  by  him  in  consequence  of  his 
failing  eyesight  and  was  presented  in  1881  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York.  King  was  recognized  universally 
as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  this  dcfjartment  of  art. 
His  chief  works  on  the  subject  are:  Antique  Gems,  their  Origin, 
Uses  and  Value  (1S60),  a  complete  and  exhaustive  treatise;  The 
Gnostic*  and  their  Remains  (2nd  ed.  by  J.  Jacobs,  xSS?.  which 
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kd  10  an  animated  ^onapondence  in  the  Atkm4ettm);  The 
Natural  History  */  Precious  Stones  and  Genu  and  oj  tkt  Precious 
Metals  (z66s);  Tke  Handbook  of  Engroded  Gems  (and  ed.,  1885); 
Early  Christian  Nnmismatics  (1S75).  King  was  thoraughlj 
faratliar  with  the  works  cl  Creek  and  Latin  authors,  espedally 
Paosanias  and  the  elder  Pliny,  which  bore  upon  the  subject  in 
which  he  was  most  interested;  but  be  had  litUe  taste  for  the 
minutiae  of  verbal  critidsoL  In  i86q  he  brought  out  an  edition 
ol  Horace,  illustrated  from  antique  gems;  be  also  transhited 
Plutarch's  Horalia  (i88a)  and  the  theosophical  works  0(  the 
Emperor  Julian  (1888)  for  Bohn's  Classical  Library. 

KINO,  CLABENC8  (1843-1901),  American  geologist,  was 
bom  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  U.S.A.,  on  the  6th  of  January 
1842.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1862.  His  most  Important 
work  was  the  geological  exploration  of  the  fortieth  parallel,  of 
which  the  main  reports  (1876  and  1877)  comprised  the  geological 
and  topographical  atlas  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Green  Rircr 
and  Utah  basins,  and  the  Nevada  plateau  and  basin.  When  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  was  consolidated  hi  1879  Ring 
was  chosen  director,  and  he  vigorously  conducted  investigations 
in  Colorado,  and  in  the  Eoreka  district  and  on  the  Comstock 
Jode  in  Nevada.  He  held  office  for  a  year  only;  in  later  years 
his  only  noteworthy  contribution  to  geology  was  an  essay  on  the 
age  of  the  earth,  which  appeared  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  1893.  He  died  at  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
on  the  34th  of  December  1901. 

I  KIKG.  EDWARD  (i6t 2-1637),  the  subject  of  MUton's  Lycidas, 
was  bom  in  Ireland  in  161 2,  the  son  of  Sir  John  King,  a  member 
of  a  Yorkshire  family  which  had  migrated  to  Ireland.  Edward 
King  was  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
on  the  9th  of  June  1626,  and  four  years  later  was  elected  a  fellow. 
Milton,  though  two  yeais  his  senior  and  himself  anxious  to 
secure  a  fellowship,  remained  throughout  on  terms  of  the  closest 
friendship  with  his  rival,  whose  amiable  character  seems  to  have 
endeared  him  to  the  whole  college.  King  served  from  1633  to 
1634  as  praelector  and  tutor  of  his  college,  and  was  to  have 
entered  the  church.  His  career,  however,  was  cut  short  by  the 
tragedy  which  inspired  Milton's  verse.  In  1637  he  set  out  for 
Ireland  to  visit  his  family,  but  on  the  loth  of  August  the  ship  in 
which  he  was  sailing  struck  on  a  rock  near  the  Webb  coast,  and 
King  was  drowned.  Of  his  own  writings  many  Latin  poems 
contributed  to  different  collections  of  Cambridge  verse  survive, 
but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  explain  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held. 

•  A  collection  of  Latin,  Greek  and  English  verse  written  in«h!s 
memory  by  his  Cambridge  friends  was  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1638, 
with  the  tule  Justa  Edouardo  King  naufrago  ob  amieis  moerenHbus 
amoris  et  ttpdat  x^>P*»*'  The  second  part  of  this  collection  has  a 
separate  title-pace,  Obsequies  lo  tke  Memerie  of  lir  Edward  King, 
Anno  DoM.  lOjff,  and  contains  thirteen  English  poems,  of  which 
Lycidas  *  (signed  J.  M.)  is  the  last. 

f  KINO,  EDWARD  (1829-1910),  English  bishop,  was  the  second 
son  of  the  Rev.  Walter  King,  archdeacon  of  Rochester  and 
rector  of  Stone,  Kent.  Graduating  from  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
he  was  ordained  in  1854,  and  four  years  later  became  chaplain 
and  lecturer  at  Cuddesdon  Theological  College.  He  was  principal 
at  Cuddesdon  from  1863  to  1873,  when  he  became  regius  professor 
of  pastoral  theology  at  Oxford  and  canon  of  Christ  Church.  To 
ihe  worid  outside  he  was  only  known  at  this  time  as  one  of 
Dr  Pusey's  inost  intimate  friends  and  as  a  leading  member  of  the 
English  Church  Um*on.  But  in  Oxford,  and  especially  among  the 
yoxxngtt  men,  he  exercised  an  exceptional  influence,  due,  not  to 
special  profundity  of  intellect,  but  to  his  remarkable  charm  in 
personal  intercourse,  and  his  abounding  sincerity  and  goodness. 
In  1885  Dr  King  was  made  bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  most 
eventful  episode  of  his  episcopate  was  his  prosecution  (1888-1890) 
I  ^  J.  W.  Hales,  hi  the  APienaenm  for  the  tst  of  August  1891.  sug- 
gests that  in  wriring  King's  elegy  Milton  had  in  his  mind,  besides  the 
idylls  of  Theocritus,  a  Latin  eclogae  of  Giovanni  Baptista  Amalteo 
entitled  Lycidas,  in  which  Lycidas  bids  farewell  to  the  land  he  loves 
and  prays  for  gentle  breeaes  on  his  voyage.  He  was  familbr  with  the 
Italian  Latin  poeto  of  the  Renaissance,  and  he  may  ahn  have  been 
influenced  in  his  choice  of  the  name  by  the  sheiuierd  Lyddas  in 
Sannazaro's  eclogue  PhiUis. 


for  ritiulistic  practices  before  the  archbishop  of  Canleibtny, 
Dr  Benaost^  and,  on  appeal,  before  the  judidal  comnuttee  of  the 
Privy  Council  (see  LiMCOUf  JinwMCNT).  Dr  King,  who  loyally 
conformed  his  practices  to  the  archbishop's  judgment,  devoted 
himself  unspar^igly  to  the  work  of  his  diocese;  and,  irrespective 
of  his  High  Church  views,  he  woo  the  affection  and  reverence 
of  alt  da&KS  by  his  real  saintliness  of  character.  The  bishop^ 
who  never  married,  died  at  Lincoln  on  the  8ih  of  March  1910.  . 
See  the  obituary  notice  hi  Tke  Times,  Maith  9, 1910. 

KING,  HENRT  (1591-1669),  English  bishop  and  poet,  eldest 
son  of  John  King,  afterwards  bishop  of  London,  was  baptized 
on  the  i6th  of  January  1591.  With  his  younger  brother  John 
he  proceeded  from  Westminster  School  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  both  matriculated  on  the  20th  of  January  1609.  Henry 
King  entered  the  church,  and  after  receiving  various  ecclesiastical 
preferments  he  was  made  bishop  of  Chichester  in  1542,  receiving 
at  the  same  time  the  rich  living  of  Pet  worth,  Sussex.  On  the 
29th  of  December  of  that  year  Chichester  surrendered  to  the 
Parliamentary  army,  and  King  was  among  the  prisoners.  After 
his  release  he  found  an  asylum  with  his  brother-in-law,  Sir 
Richard  Hobart  of  Langley,  Buckinghamshire,  and  afterwards 
at  Richkings  near  by,  with  Lady  Sailer,  said  to  have  been  a 
sister  of  Dr  Brian  Duppa  (i 588-1662).  King  was  a  dose  friend 
of  Duppa  and  personally  acquainted  with  Charles  I.  In  one  of 
his  poems  dated  1649  he  speaks  of  the  Eikon  Basilike  as  the 
king's  own  work.  Restored  to  his  benefice  at  the  Restoration, 
King  died  at  Chichester  on  the  30th  of  September  1669.  His 
works  include  Poems^  Elegies,  Paradoxes  and  Sonets  (1657),  The 
Psalmes  of  David  from  tiie  New  Translation  of  the  Bibles  turned 
into  Meter  (1651),  and  several  sermons.  He  was  one  of  the 
executors  of  John  Donne,  and  prefixed  an  elegy  to  the  1663 
edition  of  his  friend's  poems. 

King's  Poems  and  Psalms  were  edited,  with  a  biogrephjcal  sketch.' 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Hannah  (1843). 

KINO*  RUFUS  (1755-1827),  American  political  leader,  was 
bora  on  the  24th  of  March  1755  at  Scarborough,  Maine,  then 
a  part  of  Massachusetts.  He  graduated  at  Iforvard  in  1777, 
read  law  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  with  Theophilus  Parsons,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1780.  He  served  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Oneral  Court  in  1783-1784  and  In  the  Confederation  Con- 
gress in  1784-1787.  During  th^  critical  years  he  adopted  the 
**  states'  righu  "  attitude.  It  was  largely  through  his  efforts 
that  the  General  Court  in  1784  rejected  the  amendment  to  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  authorising  (ingress  to  levy  a  5% 
impost.  He  was  one  of  the  three  Massachusetts  delegates  in 
Ongress  in  1785  who  refused  to  present  the  resolution  of  the 
General  Court  proposing  a  convention  to  amend  the  articles. 
He  was  also  out  of  S3rmpathy  with  the  meeting  at  Annapolis  io 
1786.  He  did  good  service,  however,  in  opposing  the  extension 
of  slavery.  Early  in  1787  King  was  moved  by  the  Shsjrs 
Rebellion  and  by  the  influence  of  Alexander  Hamilton  to  take  a 
broader  view  of  the  general  situation,  and  it  was  he  who  Intro- 
dnced  the  resolution  In  Congress,  on  the  21st  of  February  1787, 
sanctioning  the  call  for  the  Philadelphia  constitutional  con- 
vention. In  the  convention  he  supported  the  large-state  party, 
favoured  a  strong  executive,  advocated  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  opposed  the  counting  of  slaves  in  determining 
the  apportionment  of  representatives.  In  1788  he  was'  one  of 
the  most  influential  members  of  the  Massachtisetts  convention 
which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  married  Mary 
Abop  (1 760-1819)  of  New  York  in  1786  and  removed  to  that 
dty  in  1758.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Assembly  In  the  spring  of  1789,  and  at  a  special  session  of  the 
legi^tnrfe  held  in  July  of  that  year  was  chosen  one  of  the  first 
representatives  of  New  York  in  the  Um'ted  States  Senate.  la 
this  body  he  served  in  178^1796,  supported  Hamilton's  financial 
measures,  Washington's  neutrality  proclamation  and  the  Jay 
Treaty,  and  became  one  of  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  Federal- 
ist party.  He  was  mmister  to  Great  Britain  in  1796-1803  and 
agam  In  1825-1816,  and  was  the  Federalist  candidate  for  vice- 
president  in  1804  and  1808,  a^lQr.presidbitJnj8s6„i!hen  he 
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received  34  electoral  votes  to  183  cast  for  Monroe.  He  was 
again  returned  to  the  Senate  in  1813,  and  was  rejected  in  1819 
as  the  result  of  a  struggle  between  the  Van  Buren  and  Clinton 
factions  of  the  Democratic-Republican  party.  In  (he  Missouri 
Compromise  debates  he  supported  the  anti-slavery  progiamrae  in 
the  nmin,  but  for  constitutional  reatens  voted  against  the  se«>nd 
clause  of  the  Tallmadge  Amendment  providing  thai  all  daves 
bom  in  the  state  after  its  admission  into  the  Union  ahould  be 
free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.  He  died  at  Jamaica, 
Long  Island,  on  the  29th  of  April  1827. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rufus  King,  begun  about  1850 
by  his  son,  Charles  King,  was  completed  by  his  grandson,  Charles 
R.  King,  and  published  in  nx  volumes  (New  York,  1894-1900). 

Rufus  King's  son,  John  Alsop  Rinc  (1788-1867),  was  edu- 
cated at  Harrow  and  in  Paris,  served  in  the  war  of  181 2  as  a 
lieutenant  of  a  cavalry  company,  and  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Assembly  in  1819-182 1  and  of  the  New  York  Senate  in 
1823.  When  his  father  was  sent  as  minister  to  Great  Britain  in 
1825  he  accompanied  him  as  secretary  of  the  American  legation, 
and  when  his  father  returned  home  on  account  of  ill  health  he 
remained  as  charg^  d'afTaires  until  August  1826.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Assembly  again  in  1832  and  in  1840, 
was  a  Whig  representative  in  Congress  in  1849-1851,  and  in 
1857-1859  was  governor  of  New  York  State.  He  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Republican  party,  and  in  xS6x  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Peace  Conference  in  Washington. 

Another  son,  Charles  Kino  (1789-1867),  was  aho  educated 
abroad,  was  captain  of  a  volunteer  regiment  in  the  early  part  of 
the  war  of  1812,  and  served  in  1814  in  the  New  York  Assembly, 
and  after  working  for  some  years  as  a  journalist  was  president  of 
Columbia  College  in  1 849-1 864. 

A  third  son,  Jamis  Coke  King  (1791-1853),  was  an  assistant 
adjutant-general  in  the  war  of  181 2,  was  a  banker  in  Liverpool 
and  afterwards  in  New  York,  and  was  president  of  the  New 
York  &  Erie  railroad  until  1837,  when  by  his  visit  to  London  he 
secured  the  loan  to  American  bankers  of  £1,090,000  froaa  the 
governors  of  the  Bank  of  England.  In  1849-1851  he  was  a 
representative  in  Congress  from  New  Jersey. 

Charles  King's  son,  Rurus  King  (1814-1876),  graduated  at 
the  U.S.  Militaiy  Academy  in  1833,  served  for  three  years  in 
the  engineer  corps,  and,  after  resigning  from  the  army,  became 
assistant  engineer  of  the  New  York  &  Erie  railroad.  He  was 
adjutant-general  of  New  York  state  in  1839-1843,  and  became 
a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  the  Union  army  in  1861, 
commanded  a  division  in  Virginia  in  1862-1863,  and,  being  com- 
pelled by  ill  health  to  resign  from  the  army,  was  U.&  minister 
to  the  Papal  Sutes  in  1863-1867. 

*  His  son,  Ckaeles  King  (b.  1844)*  served  in  the  artiUery  untfl 
1870  and  in  the  cavalry  until  1879;  he  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  U.S.  Volunteers  in  the  Spanish  War  in  1898,  and  served 
^  the  Philippines.  He  wrote  Famous  €nd  Decisivt  Battles 
(1884),  Campaigning  wlk  Crook  (1890),  and  many  popular 
romances  of  miUtary  life. 

KINO,  THOMAS  (1730-1805),  English  actor  and  dnunaUst, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  20th  of  August  173a  Garrick  saw 
him  when  appearing  as  a  strolling  player  in  a  booth  at  Windsor, 
and  engaged  him  for  Drury  Lane.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
there  in  1748  as  the  Herald  in  King  Lear.  He  played  the  part  of 
AUworth  in  the  first  presenution  of  Massinger's  New  Way  la 
Fay  Old  Debts  (1748),  and  during  the  summer  be  played  Romeo 
and  other  leading  parts  in  BristoL  For  eight  years  he  was  the 
leading  comedy  actor  at  the  Smock  Alley  theatre  in  Dublin, 
but  in  1759  he  returned  to  Druiy  Lane  and  took  leading  parts 
until  1802.  One  of  his  eariiest  successes  was  as  Lord  Qgleby 
ih  The  Clandestine  Marriage  (1766),  which  was  compared  to 
Garrick's  Hamlet  and  Kemble's  Coriolanus,  but  he  reached  the 
dimaz  of  his  reputation  when  he  created  the  part  of  Sir  Peter 
Teazle  at  the  first  reprcsenutioa  of  The  School  for  Scandal 
(1777).  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  farces,  and  part- 
owner  and  manager  of  several  theatres,  but  his  fondness  for 
gambling  brought. him  to  poverty.  H«  died  on  the  11th  of 
December  1805. 


KINe,  WILUAM  (i65O'i7a0)t  Anglfcan  divine,  the  sea  el 
James  King,  an  Aberdeen  man  who  migrated  to  Antrim,  was 
bom  in  May  165a  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dutha, 
and  after  being  presented  to  the  parish  of  St  Werburgfa,  DuUia, 
in  1679,  became  dean  of  St  Patrick's  im  1689,  bishop  of  Detry  in 
1691,  and  archbishop  of  DuUin  in  1702.  In  1718  he  foondad 
the  divinity  lecturcdiip  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  bean 
his  name.  He  died  in  May  1729.  King  was  the  antbor  of  Fk 
Slate  of  the  Protestants  iitlrelaMd  under  King  James's  GavtrmwuM 
(1691),  but  as  best  known  by  his  X^  Origine  Mali  (1702;  Eag, 
trans.,  173 1),  an  eabay  deemed  worthy  of  a  reply  by  Bayk  aad 
Leibnitz.  King  was  ft  strong  supporter  of  the  Revolutioo,  and 
his  voluminous  correspondence  is  a  valuable  help  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Ireland  of  his  day. 

See  A  Great  Archbishop  of  DnhUm,  William  King,  DJ>.,  edited  by 
Sir  C.  S.  King,  Bart.  <1908). 

KINO,  WILLIAM  (1663-1712),  English  poet  and  inisceUaaeoB 
writer,  son  of  Eackiel  King,  was  bom  in  1663.  From  his  father 
he  inherited  a  small  estate  and  he  was  connected  with  the  Hyde 
family.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  under  Dr 
Busby,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B.A.  1685;  D.CXi.  1692). 
His  first  literary  enterprise  was  a  defence  of  Wydifle,  wiittca 
in  conjunction  with  Sir  Edward  Hannes  (d.  1710)  and  entitled 
Reflections  upon  Mans.  Varillas*s  History  0/  Heresy  .  .  .  (16S8). 
He  became  known  as  a  humorous  writer  on  the  Toiy  and  Ri^ 
Church  side.  He  took  part  in  the  controversy  arot»ed  by  the 
conversion  of  the  once  stubborn  non- juror  William  Sherlock,  one 
of  his  contributions  being  an  entertaining  ballad,  *'  The  Battle 
Royal,"  in  which  the  disputants  are.  Sheriock  and  South.  la 
1694  be  gained  the  favour  of  Princess  Anne  by  a  defence  of  her 
husband's  a>untry  entitled  Animad9ersiant  on  the  Preieudei 
Account  of  Denmark ,  in  answer  to  a  depreciatory  pamphlet  by 
Robert  (afterwards  Viscount)  Molesworlh.  For  this  service  be 
was  made  secretary  to  the  princess.  He  supported  Charks 
Boyle  in  his  controversy  with  Richard  Bentley  over  the  genuine* 
ncss  of  the  Epistles  cj  Phalaris,  by  a  letter  (printed  in  Dr  Beat- 
ley*s  Dissertations  .  .  .  (1698),  more  commonly  knotm  as 
Boyle  against  Bentley)f  in  which  be  gave  an  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Bcntley's  interview  with  the  bookseller  Benoet. 
Bentley  attacked  Dr  King  in  his  Dissertation  in  answer  (1699)  to 
this  book,  and  King  replied  with  a  second  letter  to  his  fiiead 
Boyle.  He  further  satirized  Bentley  in  ten  Dialogues  0/  Uke  Dead 
relating  to  .  ,  ^  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  (1699).  In  1700  be  pub- 
lished The  Transactioneer^  ttnthsome  of  his  Philosophical  Fancies, 
in  tipc  Dialogues,  ridiculing  the  credulity  of  Hans  Sloane,  who  was 
then  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society.  This  was  followed  np 
later  with  some  burlesque  Useful  Transaaions  in  Fkiiespphy 
(1709).  By  an  able  defence  of  his  friend,  James  Annesley. 
5th  carl  of  Anglesey,  in  a  suit  brought  against  him  by  his  wife 
before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1701,  he  gained  a  legal  reputAtJoa 
which  he  did  nothing  further  to  advance.  He  was  sent  to  IndaBd 
in  1701  to  be  judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  and  later 
became  sole  commissioner  of  the  prizes,  keeper  of  the  reconb  in 
the  Bcrmingham  Tower  of  Dublin  Castle,  and  vicar-general  to  the 
primate.  About  1708  he  returned  to  London.  He  served  the 
Tory  cause  by  writing  for  The  Examiner  before  it  was  taken  up 
by  Swift.  He  wrote  four  pamphlets  in  support  of  Sachcvcrd], 
in  the  most  considerable  of  which,  '*  A  Vindication  of  the  Rev. 
Dr  Henry  Sacheverell  ...  in  a  Dialogue  between  a- Tory  and  a 
Whig  "  (171 1),  he  had  the  assistance  of  Charles  Lambe  of  Christ 
Church  and  of  Sacheverell  himself.  In  December  1711  Swift 
obtained  for  King  the  office  of  gazetteer,  worth  from  £200  to 
/>  250.  King  was  now  very  poor,  but  he  had  no  taste  for  work» 
and  he  resigned  his  office  on  the  1st  of  July  1712.  He  died  00 
the  25th  of  December  in  the  same  year. 

Tbe  other  works  of  William  King  include:  A  Jaumey  to  Lomdam, 
intheyear  16^.^  A/ler  the  Ingenious  Method  offieU  madeby  De  Martm 


Lister  to  Parts,  in  tie  same  Year  . . .  (1699),  miich  was  cdnadered  by 
the  author  to  be  his  best  work;  Adversaria,  or  Occasional  Rammrks 
on  Men  and  Manners,  a  aeloctioii  from  his  critical  note-book,  whkli 
shows  wide  and  varied  reading;  Rufinus,  or  An  Historical  Eissay  em 
the  PaoourUe  Ministry  (1712),  a  satire  on  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 
His  chief  poems  ace:  7m  Art  of  Cookery:  us  imitation  of  HormeeCt 
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Art  of  Poetry.  With  some  Lmen  to  Dr  UsUr  and  Others  (i. ,  ,. 
01  his  most  amusine  works;  7m  Artef  Loot;  tn  imitation  ofOnd  . 
I1700) ;  "Muily  of  Mountoun,"  and  a  Duriesque  "  Orpheus  and  Eury- 
dioc.  *  A  volume  of  MiseMimies  in  Prose  and  Verse  appaared  in 
ijo^iYm Remains  .  .  .  wcreeditedby  J.  Browttin  i^^ajiaiidio 
1776  John  Nichols  produced  an  excellent  edition  of  his  Original 
Works  .  .  .  with  Htstorical  Notts  and  Memoirs  of  the  Author^ 
Dr  Johnson  included  faim  in  his  Uoes  ef  the  Poets,  and  his  works 
appear  in  subsequent  collcctioaB. 

King  is  not  to  be  confused  with  another  Wiluam  King  Ci6S^ 
1763).  author  of  a  mock-heroic  poem  called  The  Toast  f  i7A6}sattrizing 
the  countess  of  Newburgh,  and  principal  of  St  Mary  Hall,  Oxford. 

KINO  [OF  OCKHAM].  PETER  KINO,  est  Bakon  (1669-1734). 
lord  chancellor  of  England,  was  bom  at  Exeter  in  1669.  In  his 
youth  he  was  interested  in  early  church  history,  and  published 
anonymously  in  1691 A  h  Enquiry  into  the  Constiluiiont  Discipline^ 
Unity  and  Worship  of  the  Primitive  Church  that  flourished  within 
$he  first  Three  Hundred  Years  after  Christ,  This  treat  ise  engaged 
the  interest  of  his  cousin,  John  Locke,  the  philosopher,  by  whose 
advice  his  father  sent  hiim  to  the  university  of  Leiden,  where  he 
stayed  for  nearly  three  years.  He  entered  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1694  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1698.  In  1700  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  Beer  Alston  in  Devonshire;  he  was 
Appointed  recorder  of  Glastonbury  in  1705  and  recorder  of 
London  in  1708.  He  was  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas 
from  1 7 14  to  X725,  when  he  was  appointed  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  In  June  of  the 
tame  year  he  was  made  lord  chancellor,  holding  office  until 
compelled  by  a  paralytic  stroke  to  resign  in  1733.  He  died  at 
Ockham,  Surrey,  on  the  sand  of  July  1734.  Lord  King  as 
chancellor  failed  to  sustain  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
at  the  common  law  bar.  Nevertheless  he  left  his  mark  on  £ng« 
Ush  law  by  establishing  the  principles  that  a  will  of  immovable 
property  k  governed  by  the  lex  loci  ret  sUdtf  and  that  where  a 
husband  had  a  legal  right  to  the  personal  estate  of  his  wife,  which 
most  be  asserted  by  a  suit  in  equity,  the  court  would  not  help 
him  unless  he  made  a  provision  out  <A  the  property  for  the  wife, 
if  she  required  it.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  Act  (4  Geo.  IL 
c.  26)  by  virtue  of  which  English  superseded  Latin  as  the  lan- 
gaage  of  the  courts.  Lord  King  published  in  1703  a  History  of 
the  Apostles^  Creed  (Leipslg,  2706;  Basel,  1750)  which  went 
through  several  editions  and  was  also  translated  into  Latin. 

His  great-great-grandson,  Wiluam  (1805-1893),  married  in 
1835  the  only  daughter  of  Lord  Byron  the  poet,  and  was  created 
carl  of  Lovelace  in  1838.  Another  descendant,  Peter  Jobn 
Locks  Kino  (1811-1885),  who  was  member  of  parliament  for 
East  Surrey  from  1847  to  1874,  won  some  fame  as  an  advocate 
of  reform,  being  responsible  for  the  passing  of  the  Real  Estate 
Charges  Act  of  1854,  and  for  the  repeal  of  a  large  number  of 
obsolete  laws. 

KINO  (O.  Eng.  cyning,  abbreviated  into  eyng,  cing;  cf .  O.  H.  G. 
ehun-  hmningt  chm-  kunig,  M.H.G.  hUnkt  hUnec,  kiHic,  Mod. 
Ger.  Kdnigt  O.  Norse  konungr,  kongr,  Swed.  honung,  hung),  a 
title,  in  its  actual  use  generally  implying  sovereignty  of  the  most 
exalted  rank.  Any  inclusive  definition  of  the  word  *'  king  '*  is, 
however,  impossible.  It  always  implies  sovereignty,  but  in  no 
spedal  degree  or  sense;  e.g,  the  sovereigns  of  the  British  Empire 
aod'of  Servia  are  both  kings,  and  so  too,  at  least-  in  popular 
parUnce,  are  the  chiefs  of  many  barbarous  peoples,  e.g.  the  Zulus. 
The  use  of  the  title  is,  in  fact,  involved  in  considerable  confusion, 
largely  the  result  of  historic  causes.  Freeman,  indeed,  in  his 
Comparative  PolUks  (p.  138)  says: "  There  b  a  common  idea  of 
kingship  which  is  at  once  recognized  however  hard  it  may  be  to 
define  iL  .  This  is  shown  among  other  things  by  the  fact  that  no 
difficulty  isever  felt  as  to  translating  the  word  klng^and  the  words 
which  answer  to  it  in  other  languages."  This,  however,  Is  subject 
to  considerable  modification,  "King,"  for  instance,  is  used  to 
translate  the  Homeric  &jra|  equally  with  the  Athenian  /SoffiXeOt 
or  the  Roman  rex.  Yet  the  Homeric  "  kings  "  were  but  tribal 
chiefs;  while  the  Athenian  and  Roman  kings  were  kings  in 
something  more  than  the  modem  sense,  as  supreme  priests  as 
well  as  supreme  mien  and  lawgivers  (see  Abcbon;  and  Rome: 
History),  In  the  Eoglish  Bible,  too,  the  title  of  king  is  given 
xBdiscriminately  to  the  great  king  of  Persia  sod  to  potenutes 


who  were  Uttle  more  thin  Oriental  sheiks.  A  more  piacticil 
difficulty,  moreover,  presented  itself  in  iptcrnational  intercourK^ 
before  diplomatic  conventions  became,  in  the  19th  century,  mora 
or  less  stereotyped.  Originally  the  title  of  king  was  superior  to 
that  of  emperor,  and  it  was  to  avoid  the  assumption  of  the 
superior  title  of  rex  that  the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome  adopted 
the  names  of  Caesar,  imperaknr  and  princeps  to  signalise  their 
authority.  But  with  the  development  of  the  Roman  imperial 
idea  the  title  emperor  came  to  mean  more  than  had  been  in* 
volved  in  that  of  rtx\  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Empire 
there  were  subject  kings;  while  with  the  Helleniiing  of  the  East 
Roman  Empire  its  xixlers  assumed  the  style  of  fiofftKtbt,  no 
longer  to  be  translated  "king"  but  "emperor."  From  this 
Roman  conc^tion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  emperor  the  medieval 
Empire  of  the  West  inherited  its  traditions.  With  the  bar« 
barbui  invasioiis  the  Teutonic  Idea  of  kingship  had  come  into 
touch  with  the  Roman  idea  of  empire  and  with  the  theocratic 
conceptions  which  this  had  absorbed  from  the  old  Roman  and 
Oriental  views  of  kingship.  With  these  the  Teutonic  kingship 
had  in  its  origin  but  little  in  common. 

Etymologically  the  Romance  and  Teutonic  words  for  king 
have  quite  distlna  origins.  The  Latin  rex  corresponds  to  the 
Sanskrit  rafah,  and  meant  originally  steersman.  The  Teutonic 
king  on  the  contrary  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit  ganaha,  and 
"  simply  meant  father,  the  father  of  a  family,  the  king  of  his 
own  kin,  the  father  of  a  clan,  the  father  of  a  people."*  The  Teu-* 
tonic  kingship,  in  short,  was  national;  the  king  was  the  supreme 
rei&resentative  of  the  people,  "  hedged  with  divinity  "  in  so  far 
as  he  was  the  reputed  descendant  of  the  national  gods,  but  with 
none  of  that  absolute  theocratic  authority  associated  with  the 
titles  of  rrx or /SotftXefo.  This,  however,  was  modified  by  contact 
with  Rome  and  Christianity.  The  early  Teutonic  conquerors 
had  never  lost  their  reverence  for  the  Roman  emperor,  and  were 
from  time  to  time  proud  to  acknowledge  their  inferiority  by 
accepting  titles,  such  as  "  patrician,"  by  which  this  was  impUed. 
But  by  the  coronation  of  Charles,  king  of  the  Franks,  as  emperor 
of  the  West,  the  German  kingship  was  absorbed  into  the  Roman 
imperial  idea,  a  process  whidb  exercised  a  profound  effect  on  the 
evolution  of  the  Teutonic  kingship  generally.  In  the  symmetri- 
cal political  theory  of  medieval  Europe  pope  and  emperor  were 
sun  and  moon,  kings  but  lesser  satellites;  though  the  theory 
only  partially  and  occasionally  corresponded  with  the  facts. 
But  the  elevation  of  Charlemagne  had  had  a  profound  effect  in 
modifying  the  status  of  kingship  in  nations  that  never  came  under 
his  sceptre  nor  under  that  of  his  successors.  The  shadowy 
claim  of  the  emperors  to  universal  dominion  was  in  theory 
everywhere  acknowledged;  but  independent  kings  hastened  to 
assert  their  own  dignity  by  surrounding  themselves  with  the 
ceremonial  forms  of  the  Empire  and  occasionally,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Saxon  hrettoaldas  in  England,  by  assuming  the  imperial 
style.  The  mere  fact  of  this  usurpation  showed  that  the  title, 
of  king  was  regarded  as  inferior  to  that  of  emperor;  and  so  it 
continued,  as  a  matter  of  sentiment  at  least,  down  to  the  end  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  1806  and  the  cheapening  of  the 
imperial  title  by  its  multiplication  in  the  Z9th  century.    To  the 

>  Max  MQtler,  Lect.  Sci.  Lang,  3nd  series,  p.  255. "  All  people,  save 
those  who  fancy  that  the  name  hing  has  something  to  do  with  a 
Tartar  hhan  or  with  a  '  canning  ' . . .  man,  are  agreed  that  the  Eng* 
lish  eyning  and  the  Sanskrit  ganaka  both  come  from  the  same  root, 
from  that  widely  spread  root  whence  comes  cur  own  cyn  or  kin 
and  the  Greek  yimt.  The  only  qaestifln  is  whether  there  is  any 
connexion  between  cyning  ana  ^aiiaJlia  closer  than  that  which  is 
implied  in  their  both  coming  from  the  same  original  root.    That  b 


to  say.  are  we  to  suppose  that  cyning  and  ganaka  are  strictly  the  same 
wora  common  to  Sanskrit  and  Teutonic,  or  is  it  enough  to  think 
that  cyning  is  an  independent  formation  made  after  toe  Teutons 


had  separated  themselves  from  the  common  stock  ?  . . .  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  derivations  w  not  very  remote,  as  the  cyn  is 
the  ruling  idea  in  any  case;  but  if  we  make  the  word  immediately 
cognate  with  fanoAa  we  bring  in  a  notion  about  '  th^  father  of  his 
people '  which  has  no  place  it  we  simply  derive  cyntng  from  cyn." 
See  also  O.  Schrader,  Reatlexikon  der  Indogermanischen  Attertums' 
kunde  (Strassbure,  1901)  sjo.  "  Kdnig  ":  the  churning  (King)  is  but 
the  chunni  (Kin)  personified;  cf.  A3.  l4od  masc."*^*  prince  ";  Hod 
fem.">"  race."  i*e,  Lat.  gens. 
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Uat,  moreover,  the  emperor  retained  the  prerogative  of  creating 
kings,  as  In  the  case  ol  the  Icing  of  Prussia  in  1701,  a  right  bor- 
fowed  and  freely  used  by  the  emperor  Napoleon.  Since  1 8 1 4  the 
title  of  king  has  been  assumed  or  bestowed  by  a  consensus  of  the 
Powers;  e^.  the  elector  of  Hanover  was  made  king  by  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna  ( 1814),  ^nd  per  contra  the  title  of  king  was  refuted 
to  the  elector  of  Hesse  by  the  congress  of  Aix^a^Chapelle  (1818). 
In  general  the  title  of  king  is  now  taken  to  imply  a  sovereign 
and  independent  international  position.  This  was  implied  in  the 
recognition  of  the  title  of  king  u  the  rulers  of  Greece,  Rumania, 
Servia  and  Bulgaria  when  these  countries  were  declared  abso- 
lutely independent  of  Turkey.  The  fiction  of  this  independent 
sovereignty  is  preserved  even  in  the  case  of  the  kings  of  Bavaria, 
Saxony  and  WUrttemberg,  who  are  technically  members  of  a 
free  confederation  of  sovereign  states,  but  arc  not  independent, 
since  their  relations  with  foreign  Powers  are  practically  con- 
trolled by  the  king  of  Prussia  as  German  emperor. 

The  theory  of  the  "  divine  right "  of  kings,  as  at  present 
understood,  is  of  comparatively  modem  growth.  The  principle 
DirbM  that  the  kingship  is  **  descendible  in  one  sacred 
Right ai  family,"  as  George  Canning  put  it,  is  not  only  still 
'^'^'^  that  of  the  British  constitution,  as  that  of  all  mon- 
archical states,  but  is  practically  that  of  kingship  from  the  be- 
ginning. This  is,  however,  quite  a  different  thing  from  asserting 
with  the  modem  upholders  of  the  doctrine  of  '*  divine  right  '*  not 
only  that  "  legitimate  "  monarchs  derive  their  authority  from, 
and  are  responsible  to,  God  alone,  but  that  this  authority  is  by 
divine  ordinance  hereditary  in  a  certain  order  of  succession. 
The  power  of  popular  election  remained,  even  though  popular 
choice  was  by  custom  or  by  religious  sentiment  confined  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  family.  The  custom  of  primogeniture 
grew  up  owing  to  the  obvious  convenience  of  a  simple  rule  that 
should  avoid  ruinous  contests;  the  so-called  "Salic  Law  "  went 
further,  and  by  excluding  females,  removed  another  possible 
source  dT  weakness.  Neither  did  the  Teutonic  kingship  imply 
absolute  power.  The  idea  of  kingship  as  a  theocratic  function 
which  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  political  controversies  of  the 
Z7th  century,  is  due  ultimately  to  Oriental  Influences  brought  to 
bear  through  Christianity.  The  crowning  and  anointing  of  the 
emperors,  borrowed  from  Byzantium  and  traceable  to  the 
influence  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  imitated  by  lesser  poten- 
tates; and  this  "  sacring  '*  by  ecdesiastical  authority  gave  to  the 
king  a  character  of  special  sanctity.  The  Christian  king  thus 
became,  in  a  sense,  like  the  Roman  rex,  both  king  and  priest. 
Shakespeare  makes  Richard  II.  say,  "  Not  all  the  water  in  the 
rough  mde  sea  can  wash  the  balm  off  from  an  anointed  king  " 
(act  lii.  sc.  2);  and  this  conception  of  the  kingship  tended  to 
gather  strength  with  the  weakening  of  the  prestige  of  the  papacy 
and  of  the  clergy  generally.  Before  the  Reformation  the  anointed 
king  was,  within  his  realm,  the  accredited  vicar  of  God  for  secu- 
lar purposes;  after  the  Reformation  he  became  this  in  Protestant 
states  for  religious  purposes  also.  In  Engknd  it  Is  not  without 
significance  that  the  sacerdotal  vestments,  generally  discarded 
by  the  clergy — dalmatic,  alb  and  stole — continued  to  be  among 
the  insignia  of  the  sovereign  (see  CotONATtON).  Moreover, 
this  sacrosanct  character  he  acquired  not  by  virtue  of  his 
"sacring;"  but  by  hereditary  right;  the  coronation,  anointing 
and  vesting  were  but  the  outward  and  visible  symbol  of  a  divine 
grace  adherent  in  the  sovereign  by  virtue  of  his  title.  Even 
Roman  Catholic  monarch),  like  Louis  XIV.,  would  never  have 
admitted  that  their  coronation  by  the  archbishop  constituted 
any  part  of  their  title  to  reign;  it  was  no  more  than  the  conse- 
cration of  their  title.  In  England  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  was  developed  to  its  extremest  logical  conclusions 
during  the  political  controversies  of  the  17th  century.  Of  its 
exponents  the  most  distinguished  was  Hobbes,  the  most  exagger- 
ated Sir  Robert  Filmer.  It  was  the  main  issue  to  be  decided 
by  the  Civil  War,  the  royalists  holding  that  "  all  Christian 
kings,  princes  and  govemors  "derive  their  authority  direct  from 
God,  the  parliamentarians  that  this  authority  is  the  outcome  of  a 
contract,  actual  or  implied,  between  sovereign  and  people.  In 
one  case  the  king's  power  would  be  unlimited,  according  to 


Louis  XI  V.'s  famous  saying:  "  L*  iiat,  t*est  mot  I  **  or  UmlUhle 
only  by  his  own  free  act;  in  the  other  his  actions  would  be 
governed  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  people,  to  wtma 
he  would  be  ultimately  responsible.  The  victory  of  tbh  latter 
principle  was  proclaimed  to  all  the  worid  by  the  executiofi  ol 
Charles  I.  The  doctrine  of  divine  right,  indeed,  for  a  whSe 
drew  nourishment  from  the  blood  of  the  royal  "  martyr  ";  it 
was  the  guiding  prindpleof  the  Anglican  Church  of  the  Restora- 
tion; but  it  suffered  a  mde  blow  when  James  II.  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  clergy  to  obey  both  their  conscience  and  their  kior. 
and  the  revolution  of  168S  made  an  end  of  it  as  a  great  political 
force.  These  events  had  effects  far  beyond  England.  They 
served  as  precedents  for  the  cmsade  of  republican  France  against 
kings,  and  later  for  the  substitution  of  the  democratic  kingship 
of  Louis  Philippe,  "  king  df  the  French  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  will  of  the  people,"  for  the  "legitimate"  kingship  of 
(n»aries  X.,  "  king  of  France  by  the  grace  of  God.** 

The  theory  of  the  crown  in  Britain,  as  held  by  descent  modified 
and  modifiable  by  pariiamentary  action,  and  yet  also  "  by  the 
grace  of  God,"  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  earliest  traditiocs 
of  the  English  kingship;  but  the  rival  theory  of  inab'enable 
divine  right  is  not  dead.  It  is  strong  in  Germany  and  especially 
in  Pmssia;  it  survives  as  a  mih'tant  force  among  the  Cariists  ia 
Spain  and  the  Royalists  in  France  (see  Legitimists)  ;  and  ntn 
in  England  a  remnant  of  enthusiasts  still  maintain  the  claims  of 
a  remote  descendant  of  Charles  I.  to  the  throne  (see  Jacobttzs). 

See  J.  Neville  Figgis,  Theory  of  the  Dmne  Right  of  Kings  (Carobridse. 
1896).  (W.  A.  P.) 

KING-BIRD,  the  Lanius  iyrannus  of  Linnaeus,  and  the 
Tyrannus  carolinensh  or  T,  pipiri  of  most  later  writers,  a  com- 
mon and  characteristic  inhabitant  of  North  America,  ranging 
as  high  as  57*^  N.  lal.  or  farther,  and  westward  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  beyond  which  it  is  found  in  Oregon,  in  Washington 
(State), andin British  Columbia,  though  apparently  not  occurriag 
in  California.  In  Canadaand  the  northern  states  of  the  Union  it  b 
a  summer  visitor,  wintering  in  the  south,  but  also  reacbins  Cuba; 
and,  passing  through  Central  America,  it  has  been  found  in 
Bolivia  and  eastern  Pern.  Both  the  scientific  and  commoa 
names  of  this  species  are  taken  from  the  way  in  which  the  cork 
will  at  times  assume  despotic  authority  over  other  birds,  attack- 
ing them  furiously  as  they  fly,  and  forcing  them  to  divert  or 
altogether  desist  from  their  course.  Vet  it  is  love  of  his  mate 
or  his  young  that  prompts  this  bellicose  behaviour,  for  it  is  only 
in  the  breeding  season  that  he  indulges  in  it,  but  then  almost 
every  large  bird  that  approaches  his  nest,  from  ait  eagle  down- 
wards, is  assaulted,  and  those  alone  that  possess  greater  conunasd 
of  flight  can  escape  from  his  repeated  charges,  which  are  accom- 
panied by  loud  and  shrill  cries.  On  these  occasions  it  may  be 
that  the  king-bird  displays  the  emblem  of  his  dignity,  wbich 
is  commonly  concealed;  for,  being  otherwise  rather  plainly 
coloured — dark-ashy  grey  above  and  white  beneath — the  ereci3e 
feathers  of  the  crown  of  the  head,  on  being  parted,  form  as  K 
were  a  deep  furrow,  and  reveal  their  base,  which  is  of  a  bright 
golden-orange  in  front,  deepening  into  scarlet,  and  then  passing 
into  silvery  white.  This  spedes  seems  to  live  entnrely  on  iosKis 
which  it  captures  on  the  wing;  it  is  in  bad  reputewiih  bee-keepen,* 
though,  according  to  Dr  £.  Coues,  it  "  destrojra  a  thousand 
noxious  insects  for  every  bee  it  eats."  It  builda.  often  in  aa 
exposed  situation,  a  rather  large  nest,  coarsely  constructed  out- 
side, but  neatly  lined  with  fine  roots  or  grasses,  and  lays  five  or 
six  eggs  of  a  pale  salmon  colour,  beautifully  marked  with  blotches 
and  spots  of  purple,  brown  and  orange,  generally  disposed  in  a 
zone  near  the  larger  end. 

Nearly  akin  to  the  king-bird  is  the  petchary  or  chicfaeree,  so 
called  from  its  loud  and  petulant  cry,  T,  domimceusis,  or  T. 
griseus,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  conspicuoua  birds  d 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  earliest  to  give  notice  of  the  break  of 
day.  In  habits,  except  that  it  eats  a  good  many  berries,  it  ia 
the  very  counterpart  of  its  congener,  and  is  possibly  even  more 
jealous  of  any  intmder.    At  all  events  its  pugnacity  cjctcnda  Vi 

*  It  b  called  in  some  parts  the  bee-martto* 
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tnlmtls  from  whicB  h  could  not  possibly  receive  any  harm,  and 
is  hardly  h'mited  to  any  season  of  the  year. 

In  several  respects  both  of  these  birds,  with  several  of  their 
aUles,  resemble  some  of  the  shrikes;  but  it  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  likeness  is  but  of  analogy,  and  that  there  is  no 
near  aflSnity  between  the  two  families  Lantidae  and  Tyrannidae, 
which  belong  to  wholly  distinct  sections  of  the  great  Passerine 


King- Bird; 

order;  and,  while  the  former  is  a  comparatively  homogeneous 
group,  much  diversity  of  form  and  habits  is  found  among  the 
Ltter.  Similarly  many  of  the  smaller  Tyrannidae  bear  some 
analogy  to  certain  \fuscicapidae,  with  which  they  were  at  one 
time  confounded  (see  Flycatcher),  but  the  difference  between 
them  is  deep  seated.*  Nor  is  this  all,  for  out  of  the  seventy 
genera,  or  thereabouts,  into  which  the  Tyrannidae  have  been 
divided,  comprehending  perhaps  three  hundred  and  fifty 
species,  all  of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  a  series  of 
forms  can  be  selected  which  find  a  kind  of  parallel  to  a  series  of 
forms  to  be  found  in  the  other  group  of  Passeres;  and  the  genus 
Tyrannus,  though  that  from  which  the  family  is  named,  is  by  no 
means  a  fair  representative  of  it;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
which  genus  should  be  so  accounted.  The  birds  of  the  genus 
Muscisaxicala  have  the  habits  and  almost  the  appearance  of 
wheat-ears;  the  genus  A  lector  urus  calls  to  mind  a  water- wagtail; 
Euscartkmus  may  suggest  a  titmouse.  Eiatnea  perhaps  a  willow- 
wren;  but  the  greatest  number  of  forms  have  no  analogous  bird 
of  the  Old  World  with  which  they  can  be  compared;  and,  while 
the  combination  of  delicate  beauty  and  peculiar  external  form 
possibly  attains  its  utmost  in  the  long-tailed  Milvulus,  the  glory 
of  the  fanuly  may  be  said  to  culminate  in  the  king  of  king-birds, 
Huscivora  regia.  (A.  N.) 

KING-CRAB,  the  name  given  to  an  Arachnid,  belonging  to 
the  order  Xiphosurae,  of  the  grade  Delobranchia  or  Hydropneu- 
stea.  King-crabs,  of  which  four,  possibly  five,  existing  species 
are  known,  were  formerly  referred  to  the  genus  Limtdus,  a  name 
still  applied  to  them  in  all  zoological  textbooks.  It  has  recently 
been  shown,  however,  that  the  structural  differences  between 

'Two  easy  modes  of  discriminating  them  externally  may  be 
mentioned.  All  the  Lamidai  and  Mitscicapidat  have  but  nine 
primary  quills  in  thdr  wing»»  and  tbetr  ursi  are  covered  with  scales 
in  front  only;  while  in  the  Tyrannidae  there  are  ten  primaries,  and 
the  tarsal  scales  extend  the  whole  way  round.  The  more  recondite 
distinction  in  the  structure  of  the  trachea  seems  to  have  been  first 
detected  by  Macgilltvray,  who  wrote  the  anatomical  descriptions 
published  in  1839  by  Audubon  {Om,  Siography,  v.  421,  423);  but 
Its  value  was  not  appreciated  till  the  publication  of  Johannes  MQIIer's 
classical  treatise  on  the  vocal  organs  of  Passerine  otrds  iAhkawU^k. 
A  had.  Wissensck,  Berlin,  1&45.  PP<  .Ui.  405)- 


some  of  the  species  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  important  to 
warrant  the  recognition  of  three  genera — Xiphosvra,  of  which 
Limulus  is  a  synonym,  Tackypleus  and  Carcinoscarpius.  In 
Xiphosura  the  genital  operculum  structurally  resembles  the 
gill-bearing  appendages  in  that  the  inner  branches  consist  of 
three  distinct  segments,  the  distal  of  which  is  lobate  and  projects 
freely  beyond  the  margin  of  the  adjacent  distal  segment  of  the 
outer  branch;  the  entostemite  (see  Akachnida)  has  two  pairs 
of  antero-lateral  processes,  and  in  the  male  only  the  ambulatory 
appendages  of  the  second  pair  are  modified  as  claspers.  In 
Tackypleus  and  Carcinoscorpius,  on  the  other  hand,  the  genital 
operculum  differs  from  the  gill-bearing  appendages  in  that  the 
inner  branches  consist  of  two  segments,  the  distal  of  which 
arc  apically  pointed,  partially  or  completely  fused  in  the 
middle  line,  and  do  not  project  beyond  the  distal  segments 
of  the  outer  branches;  the  entostemite  has  only  one  pair  of 
antero-lateral  processes,  and  in  the  male  the  second  and  third 
pairs  of  ambulatory  limbs  are  modified  as  claspers.  Tackypleus 
differs  from  Carcinoscarpius  in  possessing  a  long  movable  spur 
upon  the  fourth  segment  of  the  sixth  ambulatory  limb,  in  having 
the  postanal  spine  triangular  in  section  instead  of  round,  and  the 
claspers  in  the  male  heraichelate,  owing  to  the  suppression  of  the 
immovable  finger,  which  is  well  developed  in  Carcinoscarpius, 
At  the  present  time  king-crabs  have  a  wide  but  discontinuous 
distribution.  XipMosura,  of  which  there  is  but  one  species, 
X.  Polyphemus^  ranges  along  the  eastern  side  of  North  America 
from  the  coast  of  Maine  to  Yucatan.  Carcinoscarpius,  which  is 
also  represented  by  a  single  species,  C.  rotundicauda,  extends 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  coast  of  the  Moluccas  and  the 
Philippines,  while  of  the  two  better-known  spedes  of  Tackypleus, 
T.  gigas  (  B  moluccanus)  ranges  from  Singapore  to  Torres  Straits, 
and  T.  tridentalus  from  Borneo  to  southern  Japan.  A  third 
species,  T.  koeveni,  has  been  recorded  from  the  Moluccas.  But 
although  Xipkosura  is  now  so  widely  sundered  geographically 
from  Tackypleus  and  Carcinoscarpius,  the  occurrence  of  the 
remains  of  extinct  species  of  king-crabs  in  Europe,  both  in 
Tertiary  deposits  and  in  Triassic,  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  strata, 
suggests  that  there  was  formeriy  a  continuous  coast-line,  with 
tropical  or  temperate  conditions,  extending  from  Europe  west- 
ward to  America,  and  eastward  to  southern  Asia.  There  are, 
however,  no  grounds  for  the  assumption  that  the  supposed 
coast-line  between  America  and  Europe  synchronized  with 
that  between  Europe  and  south  Asia.  King-crabs  do  not  appear 
to  differ  from  each  other,  in  habits.  Except  in  the  breeding 
season  they  live  in  water  ranging  in  depth  from  about  two  to  six 
fathoms,  and  creep  &bout  the  bottom  or  bury  themselves  in  the 
sand.  Their  food  consists  for  the  most  part  of  soft  marine 
worms,  which  are  picked  up  in  the  nippers,  thrust  into  the 
mouth,  and  masticated  by  the  basal  segments  of  the  appendages 
between  which  the  mouth  lies.  At  the  approach  of  the  breeding 
season,  which  in  the  case  of  Xipkosura  polypkcmus  is  in  May,  June 
and  July,  king-crabs  advance  in  pairs  into  very  shallow  water 
at  the  time  of  the  high  tides,  the  male  holding  securely  to  the 
back  of  the  female  by  means  of  his  clasping  nippers.  No  actual 
union  between  the  sexes  takes  place,  the  spawn  of  the  female 
being  fertilized  by  the  male  at  the  time  of  being  laid  in  the  sand 
or  soon  afterwards.  This  act  accompb'shed,  the  two  retreat 
again  into  deeper  water.  Deposited  in  the  mud  or  sand  near 
high-water  mark,  the  eggs  are  eventually  hatched  by  the  heal  of 
the  sun,  to  which  they  are  exposed  every  day  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  newly  hatched  young  is  minute  and  subcircular  in 
shape,  but  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  its  parents  except  in  the 
absence  of  the  caudal  spine  and  in  the  presence  of  a  fringe  of 
stiff  bristles  round  the  margin  of  the  body.  During  growth  it 
undergoes  a  succession  of  moults,  making  its  exit  from  the  old 
integument  through  a  wide  split  running  round  the  edge  of  1  he 
carapace.  Moulting  is  effected  in  exactly  the  same  way  in 
scorpions,  Pedipalpi,  and  normally  in  spiders.  The  caudal  sp'ne 
appears  at  the  second  moult  and  gradually  increases  in  length 
with  successive  changes  of  the  skin.  This  organ  is  of  considerable 
importance,  since  it  enables  the  king-crab  to  right  itself  when 
overturned  by  rough  water  or  other  causes.     Without  it  iba 
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animal  would  remain  lidpless  like  an  upturned  turtle,  because 
it  is  unable  to  reach  the  ground  with  its  legs  when  lying  on  its 
back.  Before  the  tail  is  sufficiently  developed  to  be  used  for 
that  purpose,  the  young  king-crab  succeeds  in  regaining  the 
normal  position  by  flapping  its  flattened  abdominal  appendages 
and  rising  in  the  water  by  that  means.    The  king-crab  finery 


Fig.  I. 

I,  Limidus  polyphemus,  adult  (dorsal  aspect). 
a,  Limulus  ffolyphemus,  young  (dorsal  aspect). 

3,  Prestwickia  rotundata,  CoalM.,  Shropshire. 

4,  Prestwichia  Birtwelli,  Coal  M.,  Lancashire. 

5,  Neotimultis  fakatus,  U.  Silurian,  Lanark. 

6,  Hemiaspis  timuloides,  L.  Ludlow.  LAntwardine,  Shrc^Mhire. 

7,  Pseudonucus  acuUatus,  U.  Silurian,  Russia. 

* 

is  an  industry  of  some  importance  in  the  United  States,  and  m 
the  East  Indies  the  natives  eat  the  animal  and  tip  their  lances 
and  arrows  with  the  caudal  spine.  They  also  use  the  hollow 
empty  shell  as  a  water-ladle  or  pan^hence  the  name  "  pan-fish  " 
or  "  saucepan-crab  "  by  which  the  animal  is  sometimes  known. 
Fossil  king-crabs  have  been  recorded  from  strata  of  the  Tertiary 
and  Secondary  epochs,  and  related  but  less  specialized,  types  of 
the  same  order  are  found  in  rocks  of  Palaeozoic  age.  Of  these 
the  most  important  are  Bclinurus  of  the  Carboniferous,  Proto- 
iimulus  of  the  Devonian,  and  Hemiaspis  of  the  Silurian  periods. 
These  ancient  forms  differ  principally  from  true  king-crabs  In 
having  the  segments  of  the  opisthosoroa  or  hinder  half  of  the 
body  distinctly  defined  instead  of  welded  into  a  hexagonal 

shield.       (R.  I.  P.) 

KINGFISHER  (Ger.>  Kdnigsflscher;  Walloon  Rri-piheux'^ 
pkheur),  the  Alce^  ispida  of  ornithologists,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  well-known  of  European  birds,  being  found,  though 
nowhere  very  abundantly,  in  every  European  country,  as  well  as 
In  North  Africa  and  South- Western  Asia  as  far  as  Sindh.  its 
blue-green  back  and  rich  chestnut  breast  render  it  conspicuous 
as  it  frequents  the  streams  and  ponds  whence  it  procures  its  food, 
by  plunging  almost  perpendicularly  into  the  water,  and  emerging 
a  moment  after  with  the  prey — whether  a  small  fish,  crustacean, 
or  an  aquatic  insect— it  has  captured.   In  hard  frosts  it  resorts 

*  But  more  commonly  called  Eisvog/dt  which  finds  its  counterpart 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Jsem  or  li^K, 


to  the  sea-shore,  but  a  severe  winter  b  suie  to  occasion  a  fftai 

mortality  in  the  species,  for  many  of  its  individuals  seem  unable 
to  reach  the  tidal  waters  where  only  in  such  a  season  they  coold 
obtain  sustenance,  and  to  this  cause  rather  than  any  oihcr  a 
perhaps  to  be  ascribed  its  general  scarcity.  Very  early  in  the 
year  it  prepares  its  nest,  which  is  at  the  end  of  a  tunxiel  bored 
by  itself  in  a  bank,  and  therein  the  six  or  eight  white,  glossy, 
translucent  eggs  are  laid,  sometimes  on  the  bare  soil,  but  often  ca 
the  fishbones  which,  being  indigestible,  are  thrown  up  in  pellets 
by  the  birds;  and,  in  any  case,  before  incubation  is  completed 
these  rejectamenta  accimiulate  so  as  to  form  a  pretty  cup-shaped 
structiure  that  increases  in  bulk  after  the  young  are  batched, 
but,  mixed  with  their  fluid  excretions  and  with  decaying  fisha 
brought  for  their  support,  soon  becomes  a  dripping  fetid  mass. 

The  kingfisher  is  the  subject  of  a  variety  of  legends  and  super- 
stitions, both  classical  and  medieval  Of  the  latur  one  off  the 
most  curious  is  that  having  been  originally  a  plain  grey  bird  it 
acquired  its  present  bright  colours  by  flying  towards  the  sun  on 
its  liberation  from  Noah's  ark,  when  its  upper  surface  assumed 
the  hue  of  the  sky  above  it  and  its  lower  plumage  was  scorched 
by  the  heat  of  the  setting  orb  to  the  tint  it  now  bears.*  Alore 
than  this,  the  kingfisher  was  supposed  to  possess  many  virtues 
Its  dried  body  would  avert  thunderbolts,  and  if  kept  in  a  ward- 
robe would  preserve  from  moths  the  woollen  stuffs  therein  laid, 
or  hung  by  a  thread  to  the  ceiling  of  a  chamber  wotdd  point  with 
its  bill  to  the  quarter  whence  the  wind  blew.  All  readers  of 
Ovid  {Metam.t  bk.  xi.)  know  how  the  faithful  but  unfortunate 
Ceyx  and  Alcyone  were  changed  into  kingfishers — birds  which 
bred  at  the  winter  solstice,  when  through  the  influence  of  Aeolus, 
the  wind-god  and  father  of  the  fond  wife,  all  gales  were  hushed 
and  the  sea  calmed  so  that  their  floating  nest  might  ride  un- 
injured over  the  waves  during  the  seven  proverbial  "  Halcyon 
days";  while  a  variant  or  further  development  of  the  faUe 
assigned  to  the  halcyon  itself  the  power  of  quelling  storms.' 

The  common  kingfisher  of  Europe  is  the  representative  of  a 
well-marked  family  of  birds,  the  Akedinidae  or  Halcyonidae  of 
ornithologists,  which  is  considered  by  most  authorities  *  to  be 
closely  related  to  the  Bucerotidae  (see  Hoknbill)  ;  but  the  aflfinity 
can  scarcely  be  said  as  yet  to  be  proved.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
present  family  forms  the  subject  of  an  important  work  by 
Bowdler  Sharpe.^  Herein  are  described  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  species,  nearly  all  of  them  being  beautifully  figured  by 
Keulemans,  and  that  number  may  be  taken  even  now  as 
approximately  correct;  for,  while  the  validity  of  a  few  has  been 
denied  by  some  eminent  men,  nearly  as  many  have  since 
been  made  known,  and  it  seems  likely  that  two  or  three  more 
described  by  older  writers  may  yet  be  rediscovered.  These 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  species  Sharpe  groups  in  nineteen 
genera,  and  divides  into  two  sub-families,  Alcedininae  and 
Daceloninae,*  the  one  containing  five  and  the  other  fourteci 
genera.  With  existing  anatomical  materiak  perhaps  no 
better  arrangement  could  have  been  made,  but  the  method 
afterwards  published  by  Sundevall  {Tentnmen,  pp.  QSr  9^) 
differs  from  it  not  inconsiderably.  Here,  however,  it  wEU  be 
convenient  to  follow  Sharpe.  Externally,  which  is  almost  aH 
we  can  at  present  say,  kingfishers  present  a  great  uniformity  of 
structure.  One  of  their  most  remarkable  features  is  the  feH>le- 
ness  of  their  feet,  and  the  union  (syndactylism)  of  the  third  and 
fourth  digits  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length;  while,  as  if  still 

«  Rolland,  Faune  ^pvlaire  de  la  France,  H.  74. 

*  In  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  pfevalcnt  Idog- 
fisher  is  the  object  of  much  vcncfation. 

*CL  Eyton.  C&mlrib.  OmUMcgy  (1850).  p.  80;  Wallace*  An%. 
NaL  History,  series  a^  vol  xviii.  pp.  aoi,  205;  and  Huxley,  Free 
Zod.  Society  (1867).  p.  467. 

*  A  Monopapk  of  the  Alcednudae  or  Family  of  the  Kimgfiskert,  by 
R.  B.  Sharpe.  4to  (London.  186^1871).  Some  important  anatoinical 
points  were  briefly  noticed  1^  Proifeaadr  Cunningham  iProc  Z^d. 
Soc.,  1870,  p.  380). 

*  The  name  of  this  latter  sub-family  as  constituted  by  Sharpe 
would  seem  to  be  more  correctly  Cevcinae — the  genus  Ceyx^  founded 
in  1801  by  Lac6pMe,  being  the  oldest  included  in  it.  The  word 
Daceh,  invented  by  Leach  in  1815.  b  simply  an  anagram  of  Akai^ 
and,  though  of  course  without  any  etyOKilagical  meaning,  baa  bean 

1  very  pehcraily  adopted. 
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fiirt&«r  to  show  tbe  cbmptitUvdy  fuactiooleis  chafacter  of 
thesemembcn,  in  two  of  the  ftnera,  Atcyom  and  Ceyx,  the  aeoond 
digit  i>  aborted,  and  the  birds  have  but  three  toes.  In  moat 
forms  the  bill  does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  common 
Aktth  ispida,  but  in  Syma  its  edges  are  serrated,  whik  in 
CvckmOes,  Dacdo  and  Mdidora  tbe  nuudlla  is  prolonged, 
becoming  in  the  last  a  very  pronounced  hoofc«  Generally  the 
wings  are  short  and  rounded,  and  the  tail  is  in  many  forms  incon- 
spicuous; but  in  TanyupUra,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  groups, 
the  middle  pair  of  feathers  is  greatly  elongated  and  spaitulate, 
while  this  genus  possesses  only  ten  fcctriccs,  all  the  rest  having 
twelve.  Snndevall  relies  on  a  character  not  noticed  by  Sharpe, 
and  makes  his  principal  divisions  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
scapulars,  which  in  one  form  a  mantle,  and  in  the  other  are  so 
small  zs  not  to  cover  the  back.  The  AUtdimidoe  are  a  cosmo- 
politan family,  but  only  one  genus,  CtryU^  is  found  in  America, 
and  that  extends  as  well  over  a  great  part  of  the  Old  World, 
though  not  into  tbe  Austrahan  region,  which  affords  by  far  the 
greater  number  both  of  genera  and  species,  having  no  fewer  than 
ten  of  the  former  and  fifty-nine  of  the  btter  peculiar  to  it.* 

In  habits  kingfishers  display  considerable  diversity,  though 
all,  it  would  seem,  have  it  in  common  to  sit  at  times  motionless 
00  the  wauh  for  their  prey,  and  on  iu  appearance  to  dart  upon 
it,  seize  it  as  they  fly  or  dive,  and  return  to  a  perch  where  it  may 
be  conveniently  swallowed.  But  some  species,  and  especially 
that  which  is  the  type  of  the  family,  are  not  always  content  to 
await  at  rest  their  victim's  showing  itself.  They  will  hover  like 
a  hawk  over  the  waters  that  conceal  it,  and,  in  the  manner 
already  described,  precipitate  themselves  upon  it.  This  is 
particularly  the  way  with  those  that  are  fishers  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  name;  but  no  inconsi(krable  number  live  almost  entirely  in 
forests,  feeding  on  insects,  while  reptiles  furnish  the  chief  susten- 
ance of  others.  The  last  is  charaaeristic  of  at  least  one  Aus- 
tralian form,  which  manages  to  thrive  in  the  driest  districts  of 
that  country,  where  not  a  drop  Of  water  is  to  be  found  for  miles, 
and  the  air  is  at  times  heated  to  a  degree  that  is  insupporuble 
by  most  animals.  The  belted  kingfisher  of  North  America, 
Ctrylt  akyon,  is  a  characteristic  bird  of  that  country,  though  its 
habits  greatly  resemble  thoeie  of  the  European  species;  and  the 
so-called  *'  laoghing  jackass  "  of  New  South  Wales  and  South 
AustraUa,  Dacelo  ^'goj— -with  its!  kindred  forms,  D.  Uacki, 
D.  cenina  and  D.  ouidentalU,  from  other  parts  of  the  country — 
deserve  special  mention.  Attention  must  also  be  called  to  the 
speculations  of  Dr  Bowdler  Sharpe  (op.  cit.,  pp.  zUv.-zlvii.)  on 
the  genetic  affinity  of  the  various  forms  of  Akedinidae,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  hitherto  no  light  has  been  shed  by  palaeon- 
tologists on  this  interesting  subject,  for  the  only  fossil  referred  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  family  is  the  HaUyornis  toUapicus 
of  Sir  R.  Owen  {Br.  Foss.  Mamm.  and  Birds,  p.  554)  from  the 
£ocene  of  Sheppey — the  very  specimen  said  to  have  been  pre- 
viously placed  by  Kdnig  {Icon.  Joss,  seclilcst  fig.  153)  in  tbe  genus 
Larus.  (A.  N.) 

KINGHORN.  a  royal  and  police  burgh  of  Fifeshire,  Scotland. 
Pop.  (1901),  1550.  It  is  situated  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  a}  m. 
£.  by  N.  of  Burntisland,  on  the  North  British  railway.  The 
public  buildings  .include  a  library  and  town-hail.  It  enjoys 
some  repute  as  a  summer  resort.  The  leading  industries  are 
ship-building,  bleaching  and  the  making  of  flax  and  glue.  At 
the  time  of  his  visit  Daniel  Defoe  foimd  thread-making  in  vogue, 
which  employed  the  women  while  the  men  were  at  sea.  Alex- 
ander ni.  created  KInghom  a  burgh,  but  his  connexion  with  the 
town  proved  fatal  to  him.  As  he  was  riding  from  Inverkcithing 
00  the  1 2th  of  March  1286  he  was  thrown  by  his  horse  and  fell 
over  the  cliffs,  since  called  King's  Wud  End,  a  little  to  the  west 
of  the  burgh,  and  killed.  A  monument  was  erected  in  1887  to 
mark  the  supposed  scene  of  the  accident.  The  Witch  Hill 
used  to  be  the  place  of  execution  of  those  poor  wretches.  King- 
horn  belongs  to  the  Kirkcaldy  district  group  of  parliamentary 
burghs.  At  Pettycur,  i  m.  to  the  south,  is  a  good  harbour  for 
its  size,  and  at  Kingbom  Ness  a  battery  has  been  established 
in  connexion  with  the  fortifications  on  Inchkeith.  The  hill 
»  Cf.  Wallace,  Ccog.  Distr.  Animals,  u.  jisT 


•bowe  tbe  battery  was  puiditsed  by  govcrnmcpt  in  1903  and 
is  used  as  a  point  of  observation.  About  i  m.  to  tbe  north 
of  Kingbom  is  the  estate  of  Grange,  which  belonged  to  Sir 
William  Kirkcaldy.  Incbkeitb,  an  island  in  the  fairway  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  7^  m.  S.  by  £.  of  Kingbom  and  3}  m.  N.  by 
E.  of  Leith,  belongs  to  the  parish  of  Kingbom.  It  has  a  north* 
westerly  and  south-easterly  trend,  and  is  nearly  i  m.  long  and 
fm.  wide.  It  is  a  barren  rock,  on  the  summit  of  which  stands  a 
lighthouse  vittble  at  night  for  si  m.  In  i88x  forts  connected  by 
a  millury  road  were  erected  on  the  northern,  western  and 
southern  headlands. 

KINGLAKB.  ALBZANDBR  WILLIAM  (1809-1891),  English 
historian  and  traveller,  was  bom  at  Taunton  on  the  5th  of 
August  1809.  His  father,  a  successful  solicitor,  intended  his 
son  for  a  legal  career.  Kinglake  went  to  Eton  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  matriculated  in  1838,  being  a  coo- 
temporary  and  friend  of  Tennyson  and  Thackeray.  After  leaving 
Cambridge  he  joined  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1837.  While  still  a  student  he  travelled,  in  1835,  throughout 
the  East,  and  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  his  experiences 
was  so  powerful  that  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  record  them 
in  literature.  Bothen,  a  sensitive  and  witty  record  of  impres- 
sions keenly  felt  and  remembered,  was  published  in  1844,  and 
enjoyed  considerable  reputation.  In  1854  he  went  to  tbe  Crimea, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma.  During  the  campaign 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Raglan,  who  was  so  much 
attracted  by  his  talents  that  he  suggested  to  Kinglake  the  plan 
for  an  elaborate  History  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  placed  his 
private  papers  at  the  writer's  disposal.  For  the  rest  of  Ms  life 
Kinglake  was  engaged  upon  the  task  of  completing  this  monu- 
mentxil  history.  Thirty-two  years  elapsed  between  itscommence- 
ment  and  the  publication  of  the  last  volume,  and  eight  volutnes 
in  kll  appeared  at  intervals  between  1863  and  1887.  Kinglake 
lived  principally  in  London,  and  sat  in  parliament  for  Bridg- 
water from  1857  until  the  disfranchisement  of  the  borough  in 
x868.  He  died  on  the  2nd  of  January  1891.  Kinglake's  life- 
work.  The  History  of  the  Crimean  War,  is  in  scheme  and  execution 
too  minute  and  conscientious  to  be  altogether  in  proporti<in,  but 
it  is  a  wonderful  example  of  painstaking  and  talented  industry. 
It  is  not  without  errors  of  partisanship,  but  it  shows  remarkaUe 
skill  in  the  moulding  of  vast  masses  of  despatches  and  technical 
details  into,  an  absorbingly  interesting  narrative;  it  is  illumined 
by  natural  descriptions  and  character-sketches  of  great  fidelity 
and  acumen;  and,  despite  its  length,  it  remains  one  of  the  most 
picturesque,  most  vivid  and  most  actual  pieces  of  historical 
narrative  in  the  English  language. 

KIKGLET,  a  name  applied  in  many  books  to  the  bird  called 
by  Linnaeus  MotaciUa  regulus,  and  by  most  modem  ornitho- 
logists Regulus  cristatus,  the  golden-crested  or  golden-crowned 
wren  of  ordinary  persons.  This  species  is  the  type  of  a  small 
group  which  has  been  generally  placed  among  the  SyhOdae 
or  true  warblers,  but  by  certain  systematbts  it  is  referred  to 
the  titmouse  family,  Paridae.  That  the  kinglets  possess  many 
of  the  habits  and  actions  of  the  btter  is  undeniable,  but  on 
the  other  hand  they  are  not  known  to  differ  in  any  important 
points  of  organization  or  appearance  from  the  formei^-the  chief 
distinction  being  that  the  nostril  is  covered  by  a  single  bristly 
feather  directed  forwards.  The  golden-crested  wren  Is  the 
smallest  of  British  birds,  its  whole  length  being  about  3)  in., 
and  its  wing  measuring  only  2  in.  from  the  carpal  joint. 
Generally  of  an  olive-green  colour,  the  top  of  its  head  is  bright 
yellow,  deepening  into  orange,  and  bounded  on  either  side  by  a 
black  line,  while  the  wing  coverts  are  dull  black,  and  some  of 
them  tipped  with  white,  forming  a  somewhat  conspicuous  bar. 
The  cock  has  a  pleasant  but  weak  song.  The  nest  is  a  beautiful 
object,  thickly  felted  of  the  softest  moss,  wool,  and  spiders' 
webs,  lined  with  feathers,  and  usually  built  under  and  near  the 
end  of  the  branch  of  a  yew,  fir  or  cedar,  supported  by  the  inter- 
weaving of  two  or  three  laterally  diverging  and  pendent  twigs, 
and  sheltered  by  the  rest.  The  eggs  are  from  six  to  ten  in  number, 
of  a  dull  white  sometimes  finely  freckled  with  reddish-brown. 
The  spedes  is  particularly  social^  living  forjhe^mostpart^of  the 
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year  in  family  parties,  and  often  joining  bands  of  any  tpcdes  of 
titmouse  in  a  common  search  for  food.  Though  to  bo  met  with 
in  Britain  at  all  seasons,  the  bird  in  autumn  visiu  the  east  coast 
in  enormous  flocks,  apparently  emigrants  from  Scandinavia, 
while  hundreds  perish  in  crossing  the  North  Sea,  where  they  are 
well  known  to  the  fishermen  as  *'  woodcock's  pilots."  A  second 
and  more  local  European  species  b  the  firc<rested.wren,  R.  igni' 
eapiiius,  easily  recognizable  by  the  black  strsak  on  each  sid^ 
of  the  head,  before  and  behind  the  eye,  as  weU  as  by  the  deeper 
colour  of  its  crown.  A  third  species,  R.  maderensis^  inhabits 
the  Madeiras,  to  which  it  is  peculiar;  and  example  from  the 
Himalayas  and  Japan  have  been  differentiated  as  R,  hiwmlay- 
etuis  and  R.  japonicHs.  North  America  has  two  well-known 
species,  R.  satrapa,  very  like  the  European  R.  ignUapillus^  and 
the  ruby-crowned  wren,  R.  cdendiJa,  which  is  remarkable  for 
a  loud  song  that  has  been  compared  to  thai  of  a  canary-bird  or 
a  skylark,  and  for  having  the  characteristic  nasal  feather  in  a 
rudimentary  or  aborted  condition.  (A.  N.) 

KINGS.  FIRST  AND  SECOND  BOOKS  OF.  two  books  of  the 
Bible,  the  last  of  the  scries  of  Old  Testament  histories  known  as 
the  Earlier  or  Former  Prophets.  They  were  originally  reckoned 
as  a  single  book  (Joscphus;  Origen  ap.  Eus.,  H.E.  vi.  25; 
Peshitta;  Talmud),  though  modern  Bibles  follow  the  biparli- 
tion  which  is  derived  from  the  Sepluagint.  In  that  version 
they  are  called  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  "  kingdoms  " 
(fiaai\iuu)¥),  the  first  and  second  being  our  books  of  SamueL 
The  division  into  two  books  is  not  felicitous,  and  even  the  old 
Hebrew  separation  between  Kings  and  Samuel  must  not  be 
taken  to  mean  that  the  history  from  the  birth  of  Samuel  to  the 
exile  was  treated  by  two  distinct  authors  in  independent  volumes. 
We  cannot  speak  of  the  author  of  Kings  or  Samuel,  but  only  of 
an  editor  or  of  successive  editors  whose  main  work  was  to  arrange 
in  a  continuous  form  extracts  or  abstracts  from  earlier  sources. 
The  introduction  of  a  chronological  scheme  and  of  a  scries  of 
editorial  comments  and  additions,  chicHy  designed  to  enforce 
the  religious  meaning  of  the  history,  gives  a  kind  of  unity  to 
the  book  of  Kings  as  we  now  read  it;  but  beneath  this  we  can 
still  distinguish  a  variety  of  documents,  which,  though  some- 
times mutilated  in  the  process  of  piecing  together,  retain 
sufficient  individuality  of  style  and  colour  to  prove  their  original 
independence. 

Of  these  documents  one  of  the  best  defined  is  the  vivid  picture 
of  David's  court  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  ix.-xx.)  froni  which  the 
first  two  chapters  of  i  Kings  manifestly  cannot  be  separated. 
As  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  editor  of  the 
history  of  David  closed  his  work  abruptly  before  the  death  of 
the  king,  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  a  valuable  memoir  which 
lay  before  him,  this  observation  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  are  not  independent  histories.  They 
have  at  least  one  source  in  common,  and  a  single  editorial  hand 
was  at  work  on  both.  From  an  historical  point  of  view,  however, 
the  division  which  makes  the  beginning  of  Solomon's  reign  the 
beginning  of  a  new  book  is  very  convinicnL  The  conquest  of 
Palestine  by  the  Israelite  tribes,  recounted  in  the  book  of  Joshua, 
leads  up  to  the  era  of  the  "judges"  (Judg.  ii.  6-23;  iii.  sqq.), 
and  the  books  of  Samuel  follow  with  the  institution  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  first  kings.  The  books  of  Kings  bring  to  a 
dose  the  life  of  David  (c.  975  B.C.).  which  forms  the  introduction 
to  the  reign  of  Solomon  (i  Kings  ii.  x2-xi.),  the  troubles  in  whose 
time  prepared  the  way  for  the  separation  into  the  two  dbtinct 
kingdoms,  viz.  Judah  and  the  northern  tribes  of  Israel  (xii.  sqq.). 
After  the  fall  of  Samaria,  the  history  of  these  Israelites  is  rounded 
off  with  a  review  (3  Kings  xvii.-xviii.  12).  The  history  of  the 
surviving  kingdom  of  Judah  is  then  carried  down  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  exile  (5  and  6),  and,  after  an  account 
of  the  Chaldean  governorship,  concludes  with  the  release  of  the 
caplive  king  Jchoiachin  (561  B.C.)  and  with  an  allusion  to  his 
kind  treatment  during  the  rest  of  his  lifetime. 

The  most  noliceabic  feature  in  the  book  is  the  recurring  interest 
in  the  centralization  of  worship  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  as 
prescribed  in  Deuteronomy  and  enforced  by  Josiah.  Amidst 
the  great  variety  in  style  and  manner  which  marks  the  several 


parts  of  the  history,  fetttires  which  are  inboed  wHh  Om  teacfcas 
of  Deutcsonomy  recur  regularly  in  similar  stereotyped  focat. 
They  point  in  fact  to  a  specific  redaction,  and  thus  it  would  setm 
that  the  editor  who  treated  the  foundatioo  of  the  Temple,  the 
cenual  event  ol  Solomon's  life,  as  a  religious  epoch  of  the  boL 
importance,  regarded  this  as  the  beginoing  of  a  new  era  the 
history  of  Israel  under  the  one  sanctuary. 

Whico  we  assume  that  the  book  of  Kiofs  wak  thrown  into  its 
present  form  by  a  Deutcronoroistic  redactor  we  do  not  affka 
that  he  waa  the  first  who  digested  the  •ources  of  the  ^^^ 
history  into  a  continuoiu  work,  nor  must  we  ascribe  f^,^,,^,, 
absolute  finality  to  hit  work.  He  gave  the  book  a 
definite  shape  aid  character,  but  the  recognized  methods  of 
Hebrew  literature  left  it  open  to  additions  and  modihcaiiaoa 
by  later  hands.  Even  the  redaction  in  the  spirit  of  Deuicio- 
nomy  seems  itself  to  have  had  more  than  one  stage,  as  Ewald 
long  ago  recognized. 

The  evidence  to  be  detailed  presently  chows  that  there  was  a  ccr> 
tail!  want  of  dcfinitcness  about  the  redaction.  The  mam  of  dit^ 
jointed  materials,  not  always  free  from  inconsistencies,  which  by 
before  the  editor  in  separate  documents  or  in  excerpts  already  par- 
tially arranged  by  an  earlier  hand,  could  not  have  been  reduced  to 
real  unity  without  critical  sifting,  and  an  entire  recaacing  ol  tht 
narrative  in  a  wajr  loretj^  to  the  ideas  and  literary  habiu  of  the 
Hebrews.  The  unity  wiiich  the  editor  aimed  at  was  limited  to  («) 
chronological  continuity  in  the  events  recorded  and  ib)  a  ctrtaia 
aniformity  in  the  treatment  of  the  religious  meaning  of  the  narrative. 
Even  this  could  not  be  perfectly  attained  in  the  circumscaoccK 
and  the  links  of  the  history  were  not  firmly  enough  riveted  to  pte- 
vent  disarrangement  or  rearrangement  of  detaib  by  later  scribes. 

(a)  The  continued  efforts  of  successive  redactors  can  be  traced 
in  the  chronology  ol  the  book.  The  chronological  method  of  the 
narrative  appears  most  clearly  in  the  history  after  Solomcm.  wfaeic 
theevenuol  each  king's  reign  are  thrown  into  a  kind  of  stereotyped 
framework  on  this  type:  "  In  the  twentieth  year  of  Jerohoanu  loag 
of  Israel.  Asa  began  to  reign  over  Judah.  and  reigned  in  Jerusakm 
forty-one  years.'  .  .  .  **  In  the  third  year  of  Asa.  king  of  Judah. 
Baasha  began  to  reign  over  Israel  in  Tirzah  twenty-four  year*." 
The  history  moves  between  Judah  and  Israel  according  to  the  data 
of  each  aoocsslon ;  as  soon  as  a  new  king  has  been  introduced.  evcry> 
thing  that  happened  in  his  reign  is  discussed,  and  wound  up  by 
anouier  stereotyped  formula  as  to  the  death  and  burial  of  the  sove- 
reign; and  to  this  mechanical  arrangement  the  natural  connesioa 
of  events  is  often  sacrificed.  la  this  scheme  the  daborate  synchro*- 
isms  between  contemporary  monarchs  of  the  north  and  south  give 
an  aspect  of  great  precision  to  the  chronology.  But  in  reality  the 
data  for  Judah  ancl  Israel  do  not  agree,  and  remarkable  deviatioos 
arc  sometimes  found.  The  key  to  the  chronology  is  1  King*  vi.  1. 
which,  as  Wellhauscn  has  shown,  was  not  found  in  the  oritiMi 
Septuagint,  and  contains  internal  evidence  of  post-Chaldean  date. 
In  fact  the  system  as  a  whole  is  necessarily  later  than  535  o.c.  the 
fixed  point  from  which  it  counts  back,  and  although  the  numbers 
for  the  duration  of  the  reigns  may  be  based  upon  early  sources,  the 
synchronisms  appear  to  have  t)een  inserted  at  a  much  later  stage 
in  the  history  ol  the  text.  „  ^    .      ,     •    , 

(b)  Another  aspect  m  the  redaction  may  be  called  theologicaL 
Its  characteristic  is  the  retrospective  application  to  the  history  <jf  a 
standard  belonging  to  the  later  developments  of  Old  Testament 
religion.  Thus  the  redactor  regards  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  as  the  nai 
cause  of  the  downfall  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xvii.  31  seq.),  and  | 


anfavourable  juch^ent  upon  all  its  rulers,  not  merely  to  the  effect 
that  they  did  evilin  the  sight  of  Yahweh  but  that  they  followed  ta 
the  way  of  Jeroboam.  But  his  opinion  was  manifestly  not  shaivd 
by  Elijah  or  Elisha.  nor  by  the  original  narrator  of  the  lives  of  these 
prophets.  Moreover,  the  redactor  in  I  Kings  iii.  ^  seq.  regards  wor- 
ship at  the  high  pbces  as  sinful  after  the  building  of  the  Temple. 
although  even  the  best  kings  before  Hezekiah  made  no  attempt  to 
suppress  these  shrines.  Tnis  feature  in  the  redaction  displays 
itself  not  only  in  occasional  commems  or  homiletical  txcmnaacs, 
but  in  that  part  of  the  namuve  in  which  all  apcient  historians 
allowed  themselves  free  scope  for  the  development  of  their  reflec- 
tions—the speeches  pbced  in  the  mouths  of  actors  in  the  history. 
Here  also  there  is  often  textual  evidence  that  the  theological  dcmcm 
is  somewhat  loosely  attached  to  the  earlier  narrative  and  uadermcm 
successive  additions. 

Consequently  it  is  necessary  to  dktfnguish  between  the  older 
sources  and  the  peculiar  setting  in  which  the  history  has  been 
placed,  between  eariier  records  and  that  specific  0»n«ml 
colouring  which,  from  its  affinity  to  Deuteronomy  ^ "■*'■• 
and  to  other  portions  of  the  Old  TesUment  which  appear 
to  have  been  similarly  treated  under  the  influence  of  its  teach- 
ing, may  be  conveniently  termed  "  DeuleronomisUc."    For 
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his  soarcea  the  compiler  Tefen  diiefly  to  two  dbtinct  works, 
the  *'  words "  or  '*  chronicles "  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
those  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  Precisely  how  much  is  copied 
from  these  works  and  how  much  has  been  expressed  in  the 
coibpiler's  own  language  is  of  course  uncertain.  It  is  found 
on  inspection  that  the  present  history  consisu  usually  of  an 
epitome  of  each  reign.  It  slates  the  king's  age  at  succession  (so 
JtHlah  only),  length  of  reign,  death  and  burial,  with  allusions 
to  his  buildings,  wars,  and  other  political  events.*  In  the  case 
of  Judah,  also,  the  name  of  the  royal  or  queen-mother  is  sped- 
fically  mentioned.  The  references  to  the  respective  "  chronicles," 
made  as  though  they  were  still  accessible,  are  wanting  in  the  case 
of  Jeboram  and  Hoshea  of  Israel,  and  of  Solomon,  Ahaziah, 
Athaliah,  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiachin  and  Zedekiah  of  Judah.  But 
for  Solomon  the  authority  cited, "  book  of  the  acts  of  Sofemon  " 
(i  Kings  xi.  41),  presumably  presupposes  Judaean  chronicles, 
and  the  remaining  cases  preserve  details  of  an  annaUstJc 
character.  Moreover,  distinctive  anoalistic  material  is  found 
for  the  Israelite  kingi  Saul  and  Ishbosheth  in  i  Sam. 
xiii.  x;  xiv.  47-5 1;  3  Sam.  ii.  Snioa  (including  even  their  age 
at  accession),  and  for  David  in  2  Sam.  S.  ix  and  parts  of  v. 
and  viii. 

The  use  which  the  compiler  makes  of  his  sources  shows  that 
his  aim  was  not  the  history  of  the  past  but  its  rdigious  significarue. 
It  is  rare  that  even  qualified  praise  is  bestowed  upon  the  kings 
of  Israel  (Jchorara,  2  Kings  iii.  2;  Jehu  x.  30;  Hoshea  xvii.  3). 
Kings  of  great  historical  importance  are  treated  with  extreme 
brevity  (Qmri,  Jeroboam  (2),  Uxziah),  and  similar  meagrenessof 
historical  information  is  apparent  when  the  editorial  details  and 
the  religious  judgments  are  elimiiiated  from  the  accounts  of 
Nadab,  Baasha,  and  the  successors  of  Jeroboam  (2)  in  Israel  or  of 
Abijam  and  Manasseh  in  Judah. 

To  gain  a  more  exact  idea  of  the  character  of  the  book  we  may 
divide  the  history  into  three  sections:  (i)  the  life  of  Solomon, 
^^^  (2)   the  kingdoms  of  Ephraim   (or  Samaria)'  and 

■"**•  Judah,  and  (3)  the  separate  history  of  Judah  after 
the  fall  of  Samaria.  I.  Sohmon. — The  events  which  lead  up 
to  the  death  of  David  and  the  accession  of  Solomon(j  Kings 
L,  ii.)  are  closely  connected  with  2  Sara,  ix.-xx.  The  unity  is 
broken  by  the  appendix  a  Sam.  xxi.  xxi.-xxiv.  which  is  closely 
connected,  as  regards  general  subject-matter,  with  ibid,  v.-viii.; 
the  hterary  questions  depend  largely  upon  the  structure  of 
the  books  of  Samuel  {q.v.).  It  is  evident,  at  least,  that  either 
the  compiler  drew  upon  other  sources  for  the  occasion  and 
has  been  remarkably  brief  elsewhere,  o^  that  his  epitomes 
have  been  supplemented  by  the  later  insertion  of  material 
iy>t  necessarily  itself  of  late  origin.  At  present  1  Kings  i.,  U. 
are  both  the  close  of  David's  life  (no  source  is  cited)  and  the 
necessary  introduction  to  Solomon.  But  Lucian's  recension  of 
the  Septuagint  (ed.  Lagarde),  as  also  Josephus,  begin  the  book  at 
ii.  X2,  thus  separating  the  annalistic  accounts  of  the  two.  Since 
the  contents  of  i  Kings  iii.r'xL  do  not  form  a  continuous  narrative, 
the  compiler's  authority  ("  Acts  of  S."  xi.  41)  can  hardly  have 
been  an  ordinary  chronicle.  The  chapters  comprise  (a)  sundry 
notices  of  the  king's  prosperous  and  peaceful  career,  severed  by 
ib)  a  description  of  the  Temple  and  other  buildings;  and  they  con- 
clude with  (c)  some  account  of  the  external  troubles  which  prove 
to  have  unsettled  the  whole  of  his  reign.  After  art  introduction 
(iii-)t  a  contains  generalizing  statements  of  Solomon's  might, 
wealth  and  wisdom  (iv.  20  seq.,  35,  29-34;  x.  23-35,  27)  and 
stories  of  a  dbtinctly  late  and  popular  character  (iii.  i6-2tS, 
X.  l-io,  .13).  The  present  lack  of  unity  can  in  some  cases  be 
remedied  by  the  Septuagint,  which  offers  many  deviations  from 
the  Hebrew  text;  this  feature  together  with  the  present  form  of 

'  Cp.  the  brief  annalistic  form  of  the  Babylonian  chronicles  (for  a 
specimen,  see  C.  F.  Kent.  Isnefi  Htst.  and  Bto^  Narroitves,  p.  502 
•eq.).  For  a  iwnchroaisric  history  of-  Assyria  and  Babylonia, 
prepared  for  dipfomatic  purposes,  see  Schrader's  KeilmseJtr,  Bibt.  t, 
t94  sqq. ;  also  L.  W.  King,  Studies  in  Eastern  Hist.  i.  (Tukulti-Ninib). 
PP-  If  75  *eq-  (with  interesting  variant  traditions). 

'The  term  "  Israel  "  as  appKed  to  the  northern  kingdom  is  apt 
to  be  ambiguous,  since  as  a  general  national  name,  with  a  religious 
significance,  it  can  include  or  suggest  the  inclusion  of  J  udah. 


the  parallel  texts  in  Chronicles  will  exemplify  the  persistence  of 
floctoation  to  a  late  period  (4th-3nd  cenL  B.C.). 

Thus  iii.  t  seq.  cannot  be  by  the  same  band  as  0.  4,  and  v.  a  is 
probably  a  later  Deut.  gloss  upon  t.  3  (earlier  Deut.).  which  repre- 
sents the  com^ler'a  view  and  (on  the  analogy  of  the  framework)  comes 
closely  after  li.  t2.*  Ch.  iii.  i  can  scarcely  be  severed  from  ix.  16, 
and  in  the  Septuagint  they  appear  in  iv.  in  the  order:  iv.  1^19  (the 
officers),  Tj  acq.  (their  duties).  33-24  (ihc  daily  provision),  39-34 
(Solomon's  ceputation).  iii.  i;  ix.  16-170  (alliance  with  Egypt); 
iv.  ao  seq.  25  arc  of  a  generalizing  character  and  recur  in  the  Septua- 
gint with  much  supplementary  matter  in  ii.  Ch.  iv.  26  is  naturally 
related  to  x.  36  (cf.  2  Chron.  i.  14)  and  takes  its  place  in  Lucian  s 
recension  (cf .  3  Chfx>n.  ix.  35).  There  is  considerable  variation  again 
in  ix.  lo-x.  39,  and  the  order  ix.  lO-id,  36-28,  x.  1-33  (so  partly 
Septuagint)  las  the  advantage  of  recording  continuously  Solomon's 
dealings  with  Hiram.  The  intervening  verses  t}elong  to  a  class 
of  floating  notices  (in  a  very  unnatural  order)  which  seem  to  have  got 
stmndod  almost  t<s  cTi^itct  ^^t  JifTi  u  nt  points  in  the  two  recensions; 
conir.i^:  af>i.  2  Lhr.rii.  vui  SiotiJmon  s  preliminary  arrangemenu 
wlih  klirun  HI  ,  Ii.  \.  iijvi;  b«n  <'bboratcd  to  cmpha;.i2e  the  impor- 
tan' '  "I  iK'.-  1  cFiH>Lt?  (i-j.  3^5,  cf.  J  Sj,fn.  vii.) ;  further  difficulty  is  caused 
by  trn  rtUtion  l.pciw!n:ii  13  stiq,  inij  15  seq.  (sec  2  Chron.  ri.  17  seq.) 
an. t  I  ■  t  vveirt  boil>  of  ihcse  and  ix^  jo  seq.  xi.  28.  The  account  of  ine 
rov  lL  buildings  now  undwictied  in  between  the  related  fragments 
of  11  i»  dcscdpiLivc  rather  than  ru native,  and  the  accurate  details 
mjj;ht  have  bt'cii  obiatned  by  iiciu.iil  observation  of  the  Temple  at  a 
da<e  lonp  sub4er|uent  to  Srifomon.  It  is  not  all  due  to  a  single  hand. 
Ch.  vi.  J  i-i4  \x\'\ih  sevetil  LiEe  pHo  es)  break  the  connexion  and  are 
oniitifd  by  [he  Srptujitim:  w.  iS--?^.  now  untranslatable,  appear  in 
a  t.Mri!ik  .1.1  id  intL'ili^ibil^.'  forni  in  uii'  .septuagint.  ^  The  account  of  the 

dcdiiJii-j!i  : in^i  iiiany  sifins  of  a  late  date;  viii.  14-53,  54-61  are 

due  to  a  Deulcronomic  writer,  and  that  they  are  an  expansion  of  the 
older  narrative  {w.  1-13)  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  ancient 
f ragmenCt  w.  12, 13  (imperfect  in  the  Hebrew)  appears  in  the  Septua- 
gint  after  v,  53  in  complecer  form  and  with  a  reference  to  the  book  of 
Jashar  as  source  {fiih>^  r^t  yi^i  'vi  (tct)  too).  The  redac- 
tional  insertion  dispbced  it  in  one  recension  and  led  to  its  mutilation 
in  the  other.  Wit\  viii.  27-30,  cf.  generally  Isa.  xl.-lvi. ;  •».  44--SI 
presuppose  the  exile,  v.  54-61  are  wanting  in  Chron..  and  even  the 
older  parts  of  this  chapter  have  also  been  retouched  in  conformity 
with  later  (even  post -exilic)  ritual  and  law.  The  Levites  who  appear 
at  V.  4  in  contrast  to  the  priests,  in  a  way  unknown  to  the  pre-exilic 
history,  are  not  named  in  the  Septuagint,  which  also  omits  the  post- 
exilic  term  "  congregation  "  {'idah)  in  0.  5.  There  is  a  general 
simHarity  of  subject  with  Deut.  xxviii. 

The  account  of  the  end  of  Solomon's  reign  deals  with  (fl)  hSs 
rtligiotis  laxity  (xi.  1-13,  now  in  a  Deuteronomic  form),  as  the 
punishment  for  which  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms  n 
announced;  and  {Jb)  the  rise  of  the  adversaries  who,  according  to 
xi.  35,  hod  troubled  the  whole  of  his  reign,  and  therefore  cannot 
have  been  related  originally  as  the  penalty  for  the  sins  of  his  old 
age.  Both,  however,  form  an  introduction  to  subsequent  events, 
and  the  life  of  Solomon  concludes  with  a  brief  annalistic  notice 
of  l^Is  death,  length  of  reign,  successor,  and  place  of  burial. 
(See  further  SoLosfON.)  ' 

II.  Ephraifn  and  Judah. — In  the  history  of  the  two  kingdoms 
the  redactor  follows  a  6xed  scheme  determined,  as  has  beeh 
seen,  by  the  order  of  succession.  The  fluctuation 
of  tradition  concerning  the  circumstances  of  th^JJjJJJJI^ 
schism  is  evident  from  a  comparison  with  the 
Septuagint,  and'  all  that  is  related  of  Ahijah  fafls  undo* 
suspicion  of  being  foreign  to  the  oldest  history.*  The  story 
of  the  man  of  God  from  Judah  (xiii.)  is  shown  10  be  late  by 
its  general  tone  (conceptions  of  prophctism  and  revelation),* 
and  by  the  term  "dties  of  Samaria"  {v.  32,  for  Samaria 
as  a  province,  cf.  2  Kings  xvii.  34,  26;  lot  the  building  of 
the  city  by  Omri  see  i  Kings  xvi.  24).  It  is  a  late  Judaean 
narrative    inserted    after   the    Deuteronomic    redaction,    and 

•  Here  and  elsewhere  a  careful  study  {e.g.  of  the  marginal  refer- 
ences in  the  Revised  Version)  will  prove  the  close  relation  between 
the  **  Deuteronomic "  passages  and  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
itself.  The  bearing  of  this  upon  the  traditional  date  of  ihat  book 
should  not  be  overlooked.  .     ,       ^.      . 

« See  art.  Jeroboam;  also  \V.  R.  Smith.  Old  Test,  tn  Jew.  Church, 
pp.  117  sqq.;  H.  Winckler.  Ailtest.  Untersuchun^en,  pp.  1  sqq..  and 
the  subsequent  criticisms  by  C.  F.  Bumey  (Xtiift.  pp.  163  8qq.)« 
J.  Skinner  {Kings,  pp.  443  sqq.);  and  Ed.  Meyer  {JsraeUten  u. 
Ncckbarstdmme,  pp.  357  »qq-).  ,   .  ... 

»  Notice  should  everywhere  be  Uken  of  those  prophetical  stories 
which  have  the  linguistic  features  of  the  Deuteronomic  writers,  or 
which  differ  in  style  and  expression  from  the  prophecies  of  AiDO% 
Hosea  and  others,  prevk>us  tojotemiah. _ 
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breaks  the  connexion  between  xil.  3t  and  xiil.  ^$  teq.  The 
latter  describe  the  idolatrous  worship  instituted  by  the  first 
king  of  the  schismatic  north,  and  the  religious  attitude  occurs 
regularljr  throughout  the  compiler's  epitome,  however  brief 
the  reigns  of  the  kings.  In  the  account  of  Nadab,  xv.  25  scq., 
igbf  30  seq.  ore  certainly  the  compiler's,  and  the  synchronism  in 
t.  26  must  also  be  editorial;  xv.  32  (Septuagint  omit)  and  16 
are  dupb'catcs  leading  up  to  the  Israelite  And  Judaean  accounts 
of  Baasha  respectively.  But  xv.  33-xvi.  7  contains  little 
annalistic  information,  and  the  prophecy  in  xvi.  1-4  is  very 
similar  to  xiv.  7->i  i,  which  in  turn  breaks  the  connexion  between 
pv.  6  and  1 2.  Ch.  xvi.  7  is  a  duplicate  to  m.  1-4  and  out  of  place; 
the  Septuagint  inserts  it  in  the  middle  of  v.  8.  The  brief  reign 
of  Elah  preserves  an  important  entract  in  xvi.  9,  but  the  date 
in  V.  loa  (LXX.  omits)  presupposes  the  late  finished  chronological 
scheme.  Zimri  's  seven  days  receive  the  inevitable  condemnation, 
but  the  older  material  embedded  in  the  framework  (xvi.  15^-18) 
is  closely  connected  with  v.  9  and  is  continued  in  the  non- 
editorial  portions  of  Omri's  reigp  (xvi.  21  seq.,  length  of  reign  in 
9.  23,  and  V.  24).  The  achievements  of  Omri  to  which  the 
editor  refers  can  fortunately  be  gathered  from  external  sources 
(see  Ouju).  Under  Omri's  son  Ahab  the  separate  kingdoms 
converge. 

Next,  as  to  Judah:  the  vivid  account  of  the  accession  of 
Rehoboam  in  xii.  1-16  is  reminiscent  of  the  full  narratives  in 
2  Sam.  ix.-xx.:  i  Kings  i.,  ii.  (cf.  especially  v.  t6  with  2  Sam. 
XX.  i);  xii.  156  refers  to  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  (see  above), 
and  "  unto  this  day,"  v.  19,  cannot  be  by  a  contemporary 
author. ;  v.  17  (LXX.  omits)  finds  a  parallel  in  2  Chron.  xl.  t6  seq., 
and  could  represent  an  Ephraimite  standpoint.  The  Judaean 
standpoint  is  prominent  in  w.  21-24,  where  (a)  the  inclusion 
of  Benjamin  and  (6)  the  cessation  of  war  (at  the  command  of 
Shemaiah)  conflict  with  (a)  xi.  32,  36,  xii.  20  and  (b)  xiv.  30 
respectively.  Rehoboam's  history,  resumed  by  the  redactor 
in  .xiv.  21-24,  jQontinues  with  a  brief  account  of  the  spoiling 
of  the  Temple  and  palace  by  Sheshonk  (Shishak).  (The 
incident  appears  in  2  Chron.  xii.  in  a  rather  different  context, 
before  the  details  which  now  precede  v.  21  seq,)  The  reign  of 
Abijam  is  entirely  due  to  the  editor,  whose  brief  statement  of 
the  war  in  xv.  76  is  supplemented  by  a  lengthy  story  in  2  Chron. 
xiii.  (where  the  name  is  Abijah).  Ch.  xv.  sfr  (last  clause)  and 
9.  6  are  omitted  by  the  Septuagint,  the  former  is  a  unique  gloss 
(see  2  Sam.  xL  seq.),  the  latter  is  a  mere  repetition  of  xiv.  30; 
with  XV.  2  cf .  V.  10.  The  account  of  Asa's  long  reign  contains 
a  valuable  summary  of  his  war  with  Baasha,  xv.  16-22;  the 
Isolated  v.  15  is  quite  obscure  and  is  possibly  related  to 
9.  18  (but  cf.  vii.  51).  His  successor  Jelu^aphat  is  now  dealt 
with  completely  in  xxii.  41-59  «ftei'  t^he  death  of  Ahab;  but 
the  Septuagint.  which  follows  a  different  chronological  ^eme 
(placing  his  accession  in  the  reign  of  Omri),  gives  the  summary 
(with  some  variations)  after  xvi.  28.  Another  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  incomplete  annalislic  fragments  (xxiL  44,  47-49) 
■hy  2  Chron.  xx.  35-37:  the  friendship  between  Judah  and 
Israel  appears  to  have  been  displeasing  to  the  redactor  of 
Kings. 

♦  The  history  of  the  few  years  between  the  close  of  Ahab's 
life  and  the  accession  of  Jehu  covers  about  one-third  of  the 
tpiirmim  entire  book  of  Kings.  This  is  due  to  the  inclu- 
tnimAHiik  sion  of  a  number  of  narratives  which  are  partly  oT 
iojeba,  ^  political  character,  and  partly  are  interested  in 
the  work  of  contemporary  prophets.  The  climax  is  reached 
in  the  overthrow  of  Omri's  dynasty  by  the  usurper  Jehu, 
when,  after  a  period  of  close  intercourse  between  Israel  and 
Judah,  its  two  kings  perished.  The  annals  of  each  kingdom 
would  naturally  deal  independently  with  these  events,  but 
the  present  literary  structure  of  i  Kings  xvii.-2  Kings  xi.  is 
extremely  complicated  by  the  presence  of  the  narratives  referred 
to.  First  as  regards  the  framework,  the  epitome  of  Ahab  is 
preserved  in  xvi.  29-34  and  xxii.  39;  it  contains  some  unknown 
references  (his  ivory  l^ouse  and  cities),  and  a  stem  religious 
judgment  upon  his  Phoenidan  alliance,  on  which  the  intervening 
ch^>ters  throw  more  light.    The  colouriess  summary  of  his  son 


Ahaxiah  (xxH.s«-53)*  fnids  2ts  conchiston  Hi  3  Kings  i.  17  leq. 
where  9.  18  should  precede  the  accessioB  of  his  brother  Jehoru 
(9.  17b).  Jehoram  is  again  introduced  in  tiL  1-3  (note  the 
variant  synchronism),  but  the  ttsual  condusion  is  waatitig.  In 
Judah,  Jelmsh^>hat  was  succeeded  by  ha  son  Jehoram,  who  had 
married  Athaliah  the  daug^er  of  Ahab  and  Jexdiel  (via.  16-24); 
to  the  annalistic  details  (99.  so-32)  2  Chron.  xxi.  1 1  tqq.  adds 
a.<iovel  narrative.  His  ion  Ahazjah  (vni.  25  sqqO  is  siraSazly 
deooiinced  for  hb  relations  with  Israel.  He  is  again  ilitfodaccd 
in  the  isolated  ix.  39,  while  Ludan's  recension  adds  after  z.  j6 
a  ^uiant  summary  of  his  rdgn  but  wkhout  the  regular  iatro* 
ductton.  Further  oonfusbn  appears  in  the  Septuagfot.  which 
inserts  after  L  x8  (JeKoram  of  Israel)  a  notice  corresponding 
to  iii.  x-3,  and  concludes  "and. the  anger  of  the  Lord  wb 
kindled  a^^ainst  the  house  of  Ahab.'*  This  would  be  appropriau 
in  a  position  fieaier  tx.  seq.  where  the  deaths  of  Jehoram  and 
Ahaziah  are  described.  These  and  other  examples  of  serioas 
disorder  in  the  framework  may  be  associated  with  the  Ixtenfy 
features  of  the  nanatives  of  Elijah  and  Elisha. 

Of  the  more  det^led  narratives  those  that  deal  with  the  nortfaera 
kingdom  are  tcarccly  Judaean  (see  1  Kings  xix.  3).  and  they  do  not 
critidze  Elijah's  work,  as  the  Judaean  compiler  denounces  titc  vbok 
history  of  the  north.  Bui  they  are  plainly  not  of  one  origin.  To 
supplement  the  articles  Elijah  and  tusHA,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  account  of  Naboth's  death  in  the  history  of  Elijah  (1  Kiags 
xxi.)  differs  in  details  from  that  in  the  history  of  Elisha  and  Jeki 
(2  Kings  ix),  and  the  latter  more  precise  narrative  presupposes 
events  recorded  in  the  extant  accounts  of  Elijah  but  not  tbes 
events  themselves.  In  1  Kings  xx..  xxii.  1-28  (xxi.  foflovs  xix. 
in  the  LXX.)  Ahab  is  viewed  rather  more  favouraUy  than  in  the 
Elijah-narratives  (xix.»  xxi.)  or  in  the  compiler's  summary.  Ch.  axiL^ 
moreover,  proves  that  there  is  some  exa^eraiion  in  xviiL  a.  13: 
the  great  contest  between  EHiah  and  the  king,  between  Yahweh  and 
Baal,  has  been  idealized.  Tne  denunciation  of  Ahab  in  xx.  35-43 
has  some  notable  points  of  contact  with  xiii.  and  seems  to  be  a  ■uppfe* 
ment  to  the  preceding  inddents.  Ch.  xxiL  is  important  for  its  idru 
of  prophctism  (effipccially  w.  19-23:  cf.  Ezek.  xiv.  9;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  t 


[in  contrast  to  I  Chron.  xxi.  in ;  a  eloss  at  the  end  of  9.  38,  omitted 
DV  the  Septuagint,  wrongly  idcntthes  Micaiah  with  the  wcU-koo*« 
Micah  (i.  2).  Although  tne  punishment  passed  upon  Ahab  in  u£ 
30  flqq.(206-s6  betray  tne  compiler's  hand ;  cf .  xiv.  10  «eq.^  isotodifteJ 
in  9.  29.  this  is  ignored  in  the  account  of  his  death,  xxu.  j8,  wbick 
takes  place  at  Samaria  (see  below). 

The  episode  of  Elijah  and  Ahaziah  (2  Kings  i.)  Is  marked  b^  the 
revelation  through  an  angeL  The  prophet  a  name  appears  la  aa 
unusual  form  (vis.  Hivyah,  not  -yaku),  e^)ecially  in  vo.  2-g.  The 
prediction  of  Ahaziah  s  fate  finds  a  parallel  in  2  Chron.  xxL  12-13; 
the  more  supernatural  additions  have  been  compared  with  the  late 
story  in  1  Sam.  xix.  18-24.  The  ascension  of  Elijah  (2  Kings  n) 
is  related  as  the  introduction  to  the  work  of  Elisha.  which  appafencly 
begins  before  the  death  of  Jclnshaphat  (see  iii.  1, 11  sqq.;  coatiaM 
2  Chron.  loc.ciL).  Among  the  stories  of  Elisha  are  some  which  find 
him  at  the  head  of  the  prophetic  gilds  (iv.  i.  38-44.  vi.  1-7).  whilst 
in  others  he  has  friendly  relations  with  the  "  king  of  Israel  and  tbe 
court.  As  a  personage  of  almost  auporhuman  dignky  hie  moves 
in  certain  narratives  "where  political  records  appear  to  have  beta 
utilized  to  describe  the  activity  of  the  propiieta  The  Moab^ 
campaign  (iii.)  concerns  a  revolt  already  lefcrred  to  in  the  isotatej 
i.  I ;  there  are  parallels  with  the  story  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Ahab 
Tiii.  7.  II  seq. :  cf .  I  Kings  xxii.  4  seq..  7  scfq.),  contrast,  however,  xxfi.  7 
(where  Elijah  is  not  even  named)  and  iit.  1  i^scq.  But  Jehoshapbat'i 
death  has  been  already;  recorded  (I  KinesxxTt.  5o),and«  while  Luciaa't 
recension  in  2  Kings  iii.  reads  Ahaziah,  1.  17  presupposes  the  aoce»> 
sion  of  the  Jttdaean  Jehoram.  Other  political  narratives  may  aiKJer> 
lie  the  stories  of  the  Aramaean  wars;  with  vL  24-vii.  ao  (after  the 
complete  cessation  of  hostilities  in  vi.  23)comparct  the  ooieral  m^ 
of  1  Kings  XX..  xxii. ;  with  the  famine  in  Samaria.vi.  2^ :  cl.  ibid.  xvn. ; 
with  the  victory^  cf.  ibid.  xx.  The  account  of  Elisha  and  Hazael 
(viii.  7-15)  imphes  friendly  relations  with  Damascus  (in  9.  12  the 
terrors  of  war  are  in  the  future},  but  the  description  of  Jehu's  acces- 
sion (ix.)  is  in  the  midst  of  hostUitiea  Ch.ix.  7-ioa  area  DeuterocMNne 
insertion  amplifying  tbe  message  in  tv.  3-6  (cf.  1  Kings  xxL  20  seq.). 
The  origin  of  the  repetition  in  ix.  14- 15a  (cf.  vii!.  28  seq.)  is  not  clear. 
The  orade  in  ix.  25  seq.  is  not  that  in  i  Kings  xxi.  19  seq.,  and  mentioas 
the  additional  deMil  that  Naboth's  sons  were  slain.  Here  his  field 
or  portion  is  located  near  Jezreel.  but  in  x  Kings  xxi.  18  his  vineyard 
is  hy  the  royal  palace  in  Samaria  (d.  xxii.  ^  and  contiast  xxL  1, 
where  the  LXX.  oroiu  reference  to  lesreel).  This  fluctuation  fe- 
appears  in  2  Kings  x.  i.  ti  seq.,  and  17:  in  ix.  27  compared  wkh 
2  Chron.  xxii.  9:  and  in  the  singular  dapiicatioa  of  an  historical  lacs' 
dent.  viz.  the  war  against  the  Aramaeans  at  Ramoth-Gslead  Ca)  br 
Jehoshaphat  and  Aiiab.  and  (6)  fay  Ahaxiah  and  Jehotain,  in  caca 


'  The  division  of  the  two  books  at  this  point  is  aa  ianovation  6nC 
made  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate. . 
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catc  with  the  death  of  the  Tvaefite  Mn^.  at  Samaris  and  Jezceel  reipec- 
tively  (see  above  and  observe  the  contradiction  in  1  Kingc  xxi.  39 
and  xxiL  38).  These  and  other  critical  Questions  (n  this  section  are 
involved  with  (a)  the  probability  that  EKsha's  work  belong  rather 
to  the  accession  of  Jehu,  with  whose  dynasty  he  was  on  most  intimate 
terms  until  his  death  some  forty-five  years  later  (a  Kinas  xiii.  14-21), 
and  (b)  the  problem  of  the  wars  between  Israel  and  Syria  which 


appear  to  have  begun  only  in  the  time  of  Jehu  (x.  X2). 
'  "     ' -  -  '  ' '— ^:i/<«tory,  I  n  acq. 


....     Sec  /«r. 
Quart,  Rer,  (1908),  pp.  597-6JO.  and  Jews 

to.  the  annals  of  Jehu's  dynasty  the  editorial  introdnctton 
to  Jehu  himself  is  wanting  (x.  32  sqq.)i  although  Ludan's 
^^^  recension  in  x.  36  concludes  in  annalistic  manner 
2^3JJ2[  the  lives  of  Jehoram  of  Israel  and  Ahaziah  of 
Judah.  The  summary  mentions  the  beginning  of 
the  Aramaean  wars,  the  continuation  of  which  is  found  in 
the  redactor's  account  of  his  successor  Jehoaha2  (xiii.  x-9). 
But  xiii.  4-6  modify  the  disasters,  and  by  pointing  to  the 
"savioitr"  or  deliverer  (cf.  Judg.  itj.  9,  15)  anticipate  xiv.  27. 
The  self-contained  account  of  his  son  Jeboash  (xiii.  10-T3)  is 
supplemented  {a)  by  the  story  of  the  death  of  Elisha  («v.  14*2 i) 
and  (b)  by  some  account  of  the  Aramaean  wars  (w.  22^25), 
where  t.  23,  like  w.  4-6  (Lucian's  recension  actually  reads  it 
after  9.  7),  is  noteworthy  for  the  sympathy  towards  the  northern 
kingdom.  Further  {e)  the  defeat  of  Amazbh  of  Judah  ap- 
pears in  xiv.  8-14  after  the  annals  of  Judah,  although  from 
an  Israelite  source  (v.  116  Bcthshemesh  defined  as  belonging 
to  Judah,  see  also  1. 15,  and  with  the  repetition  of  the  concluding 
statements  in  v.  ts  seq.,  sec  xiii.  12  seq.).  These  features  and 
the  transference  of  xiii.  12  seq.  after  xiii.  25  in  Lucian's  recension 
point  to  late  adjustment.  In  Judaean  history,  Jehu's  reform 
and  the  overthrow  of  Jezebel  in  the  north  (ix.,  x.  15-28)  find 
their  counterpart  In  the  murder  of  Athaliah  and  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  of  Baal  in  Judah  (xi.  18).  But  the  framework 
is  incomplete.  The  editorial  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Ahaziah, 
the  introduction  to  that  of  Athaliah,  and  the  sources  for  both  are 
wanting.  A  lengthy  Judaean  document  b  incorporated  detail- 
ing the  accession  of  Joash  and  the  prominence  of  the  abruptly 
introduced  priest  Jehoiada.  The  interest  in  the  Temple  and 
temple-procedure  is  obvious;  and  both  xi.  and  xii.  have  points 
of  resemblance  with  xxii.  seq.  (see  below  and  cf.  also  xi.  4,  7,  11, 
19,  with  I  Rings  xiv.  27  seq.).  The  usual  epitome  is  found  in 
xi.  21-^i.  3  (the  age  at  accession  should  follow  the  synchronism, 
so  Lucian),  with  fragments  of  annalistic  matter  in  xil.  17-21 
(another  version  in  2  Chron.  xxiv.  23  sqq.).  For  Joash's  son 
Amaziah  see  above;  xiv.  6  refers  to  Deut.  xxiv.  16,  and  2  Chron. 
XXV.  5-16  replaces  r.  7  by  a  lengthy  narrative  with  some  interest- 
itig  details.  Azariah  or  Uzziah  is  briefly  summarized  in  xv.  1-7, 
hence  the  notice  in  xiv.  22  seems  out  of  place;  perhaps  the 
usual  statements  of  Amaziah's  death  and  burial  (cf.  xiv.  206, 
226),  which  were  to  be  expected  after  «.  18,  have  been  supple- 
mented by  the  account  of  the  rebellion  {w.  19,  200,  21).'  The 
chronological  notes  for  the  accession  of  Azariah  imply  different 
views  of  the  history  of  Judah  after  the  defeat  of  Amaziah;  with 
xiv.  17,  cf.  xiii.  lo,  xiv.  2,^3,  but  contrast  xv.  t,  and  again  t.  8.* 

The  important  reign  of  Jeroboam  (2)  is  dismissed  as  briefly 
as  that  of  Azariah  (xiv.  23-29).  The  end  of  the  Aramaean  war 
presupposed  by  p.  25  is  supplemented  by  the  sympathetic  ad- 
dition in  ff.  26  seq.  (cf .  xiii.  4  seq.  23).  Of  his  successors  Zechariah, 
Shallum  and  Menahera  only  the  briefest  records  remain,  now 
imbedded  in  the  editorial  framework  (xv.  8-25).  The  summary 
of  Pekah  (perhaps  the  same  as  Pekahiah,  the  confusion  being  due 
to  the  compiler)  contains  excerpts  which  form  the  continuation 
of  the  older  material  in  v.  25  (cf.  also  v^  10, 14, 16, 19,  20).  For 
an  apparently  similar  adjustment  of  an  earlier  record  to  the 
framework  see  above  on  t  Kings  xv.  25-31,  xvi.  8-25.  The 
account  of  Hoshea's  conspiracy  (xv.  29  seq.)  gives  the  IsracUie 
version  with  which  Tiglalh-Pileser's  own  statement  can  now  be 
compared.  Two  accounts  of  the  fall  of  Samaria  are  given, 
one  of  which  is  under  the  reign  of  the  contemporary  Judaean 

*  Both  xiv.  aa  and  xv.  5  presuppose  fuller  records  of  which  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  6-7,  16-20  may  represent  merely  later  and  less  trustworthy 


>  See  F.  ROhl.  Deutsekt  ZiiL /.  Ctschkhhmsstns.  xiL  $4  aqq.; 
Jbw«:  History,  %  la. 


Hezekiab  (xvfi.  i-45,  xviS.  9-ia);  the  chronofogy  H  again 
intricate.  Reflections  on  the  disappearance  of  the  northern 
kingdom  appear  in  xviL  7-23  and  xviii.  12;  the  latter  belongs 
to  the  Judaean  history.  The  former  is  composite;  zvii.  21-13 
(cf.  ».  18)  look  back  to  the  introduction  of  calf-worship  by 
Jeroboam  (i),  and  agree  with  the  compiler's  usual  standpoint; 
but  99.  19-20  include  Judah  and  presuppose  the  exile.  The 
remaining  verses  survey  types  of  idolatry  partly  of  a  general 
kind  (99. 9-xz,  i6a),  and  partly  characteristic  of  Judah  in  the 
Ust  years  of  the  monarchy  (99.  i6i,  1 7).  The  brief  account  of  the 
subsequent  history  of  Israel  in  zviL  24-41  is  not  from  one  source, 
since  the  piety  of  the  new  settlers  (9. 32-34«,  4«)  conflicts  with  the 
later  point  of  view  in  34^-40.  The  last-mentioned  supplements  the 
eqilogue  in  xvif.  7-23,  forms  a  solemn  conclusion  to  the  history  of 
tl^e  northern  kingdom,  and  Is  apparently  aimed  at  the  Samaritans. 

III.  Later  Uislory  of  Judak.— The  summary  of  Jotham 
(xv.  32^38)  shows  interest  in  the  Temple  (9.  35)  and  alludes 
to  the  hoUUily  of  Pekah  (9.  37)  upob  which  the  ,^^. 

Israelite  anaals  are  silent,  a.  Chron.  zxviL  expands 
the  former  but  replaces  the  latter  by  other  not  unrelated 
detaib  (see  Uzziah).  But  xv.  37  is  resumed  afresh  in  the 
account  of  the  reign  of  Abaz  (xvi.  5  sqq.;  the  text  in  9.  6 
is  confused) — another  version  in  a  Chron.  xxviii.  5  sqq. 
—and  is  supplemented  by  a  description,  evidently  from  the 
Temple  records,  in  which  the  ritual  innovations  by  "king 
Ahaz  "  (in  contrast  to  "  Ahaa  "  alone  In  99.  5-9)  are  described 
(v9.  10-18).  There  is  further  variation  of  detail  in  s  Chion* 
xxviii.  aa-27.  The  summary  of  Hezekiah  (xviii.  1-8)  em- 
phasizes his  important  religiotis  reforms  (greatly  expanded  in 
2  ChroiL  zxiz.  seq.  from  a  later  standpoint),  and  includes  two 
references  to  his  inilitary  achievements.  Of  these  9.  8  is  ignored 
in  Chron.,  and  9.  7  is  supplemented  by  (a)  the  annalistic  extract 
in  99, 13-16,  and  ib)  narratives  in  which  the  great  contemporary 
prophet  Isaiah  is  the  central  figure.  The  latter  are  later  than 
Isaiah  himself  (xix.  37  refers  to  68r  bx.)  and  reappear,  with 
some  abbreviation  and  rearrangement,  in  Isa.  xxxvi.-xxxix.  (sea 
Isaiah).  They  are  partly  duplicate  (cf.  xix.  7  with  99.  28,  33; 
99.  10-13  with  xviii.  28-35),  and  consist  of  two  portions,  xviii. 
I7-Kix.8  (Isa.  xxxvL  2-xxxvii.  8)  and  xix.  95-35  (Isa.  xxxviL 
9^-36);  to  whidi  of  these  xix.  90  and  9.  36  seq.  belong  is  dis- 
puted. 9  Chron.  xxxii.  (where  these  accounts  are  condensed) 
is  in  general  agreement  with  2  Rings  xviii,  7,  as  against 
99.  X4-x6.  The  poetical  fragment,  xix.  21-28,  is  connected  with 
the  sign  in  tv.  29-31;  both  seem  to  break  the  connexion  between 
xix.  20  and  32  sqq.  Chap.  xx.  1-19  appears  to  belong  to  an  earlier 
period  in  H^zekiah's  reign  (see  9. 6  and  cf.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  25  seq.) ; 
with  99.  i-ii  note  carefully  the  forms  in  Isa.  xxxviii.  1-8,  21  seq., 
ftnd  2  Chron.  xxxii.  24-26;  with  xx.  12-19  (Isa.  xxxix)  contrast 
the  brief  allusion  in  2  Chron.  xxxiL  31.  In  9.  17  seq.  the  exile 
is  foreshadowed.  Use  has  probably  been  made  of  a  late  cycle 
of  Isaiah-stories;  such  a  work  is  acttially  mentioned  in  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  32.  The  accounts  of  the  reactionary  kings  Manasseh  and 
Amon,- although  now  by  the  compiler,  give  some  reference  to 
politital  events  (see  xxL  17,  23  seq.);  xxL  7-15  refer  to  the  exile 
and  find  a  parallel  in  xxiii.  26  seq.,  and  xxi.  10  sqq.  are  replaced 
hi  a  Chron.  xxxiiL  xo-20  by  a  novel  record  of  Slanasseh's 
peiutence  (see  also  ibid.  9.  23  and  note  omission  of  2  Kings 
xxiii.  26  from  Chron). 

Josiah's  reign  forms  the  climax  of  the  history.  The  usual 
framewoik  (xxii.  x;  2,  xxiiL  28,  306)  is  supplemented  by  namu 
ttves  dealing  with  the  Temple  repairs  and  the  reforms  of  Joslah. 
These  are  doeely  related  to  xi.  seq.  (cf.  xxii.  3-7  with  xii.  4  sqq.), 
but  show  many  signs  of  revision;  xxiL  16  seq.,  xxiii.  26  seq., 
point  distinctly  to  the  exile,  and  xxiii.  x6-ao  is  an  insertion 
(the  altar  in  9.  x6  is  already  destroyed  in  9.  15)  after  t  Kingi 
xiii.  But  it  is  difficult  elsewhere  to  distinguish  safely  between 
the  original  records  mnd  the  later  additions.  In  their  present 
shape  the  reforms  of  Josiah  are  described  in  terms  ihat  point 
to  an  acquaintance  with  the  teaching  of  Deuteronomy  which 
promulgates  the  reforms  themselves.* 

>  See  further  the  special  study  by  E.  Day.  Jonm.  Bib.  LiL  (1902), 
pp.  197  sqq. 
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The  anoalul  c  notice  in  xsdIL  a9  «q.  (coo^st  xxiL  30)  thould 
precede  v.  28;  a  Chron.  xxxv.  20-37  gives  another  version  in  the 
correct  position  and  ignores  a  Kings  udii.  24-27  (see  however  the 
Sepcuagint).  For  the  last  four  kings  of  Judah,  the  references  xo 
the  worship  at  the  hish  places  (presumably  abolished  by  Josiafi) 
are  wanting,  and  the  literary  source^  is  only  cited  for  Jehoiakira : 
xxiv.  3  seq.  (and  probably  v.  2).  which  treat  the  fall  01  Judah  as 
the  punishment  for  Manassch's  sins,  area  Deuteronomistic  insertion 
(2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6  sqq.  differs.widely ;  see,  however,  the  Septuagint) ; 

t-    IJi  ^^  i|4   .inu   c.    [5   iviy  ufl^  duf^tkdtc^^    With  XXlV.  l8-kXV.  21  cf. 

Jcr,  UL  1  -?7  (the  Eext  oi  the  la  lie/,  especially  w.  19  sqq.  is  superior): 
ind  ih?  f moments  ibid.  uodiL  i-io.  Lh.  xxv.  22-36  appears  m  much 
fuller  form  in.  Jer.  x1.  xq.  {sw  xl.  7-q.  xli.  I-3,  17  sea.).  It  is  nole- 
wtiTThy  rhat  Jeremiah,  doe* mot  efiier  ijirci  thehtstory  in  Kings  (contrast 
|&.L»ah  abovt:).  The  b<3ok  of  Chronitles  in  general  has  a  briefer 
account  of  the  hit  ^^cjrs^  and  ignort:^  both  the  narratives  which 
a\iii  Appear  Iti  Jcrcmmh  and  the  ixjiidiiding  hopeful  note  struck  by 
the  restoration  of  Jfliolachin  fjtxv.  27-30).  This  last,  with  the 
addition  at  iisitistk-R\  cUu^  loim±  the  present  concluaon  also  of 
the  book  of  Jcfttniah, 

1  Conclusions. — A  survey  of  these  narratives  as  a  whole 
strengthens  our  impres^on  of  the  merely  mechanical  character 
of  the  redaction  by  which  they  arc  united.  Though  editors 
have  written  something  of  their  own  in  almost  every  chapter, 
generally  from  the  standpoint  of  reUgious  pragmatism,  there  is 
not  the  least  attempt  to  work  the  materials  Into  a  history  in  our 
sense  of  the  word;  and  in  particular  the  northern  and  southern 
histories  are  practically  independent,  being  merely  pieced  together 
in  a  sort  of  mosaic  in  consonance  with  the  chronological  system, 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  realty  later  than  the  main  redaction. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  order  of  the  pieces  was  considerably 
readjusted  by  the  author  of  the  chronology;  of  this  indeed  the 
Septuagint  still  shows  traces.  But  with  all  its  Imperfections  as 
judged  from  a  modem  standpoint,  the  redaction  has  the  great 
merit  of  preserving  material  nearer  to  the  actual  history  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  narratives  been  rewritten  from 
much  later  standpoint! — as  often  tn  the  book  of  Chronicles. 

(^estions  of  date  and  of  the  growth  of  the  literary  process  are 
still  unsettled,  but  it  is  clear  that  there  was  an  independent 
history  of  (north)  Israel  with  its  own  chronological  scheme. 
It  was  based  upon  annals  and  fuller  political  records,  and  at 
some  period  apparently  passed  through  circles  where  the 
purely  domestic  stories  of  the  prophets  (Elisha)  were  current.* 
This  was  ultimately  taken  over  by  a  Judaean  editor  who  was 
imder  the  influence  of  the  far-reaching  reforms  ascribed  to  the 
x8lh  year  of  Josiah  (621  B.C.).  Certain  passages  seem  to  imply 
that  in  his  time  the  Temple  was  still  standing  and  the  Davidic 
dynasty  unintemiptcd.  Also  the  phrase  "  unto  this  day " 
sometimes  apparently  presupposes  a  prc-exilic  date.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  history  is  carried  down  to  the  end  Of  Jehoiachin's 
life  (xxv.  27  refers  to  his  fifty^fifth  year,  vp,  7^  seq.  look  back 
on  his  death),  and  a  number  of  aflus'ons  point  decisively  to  the 
postrexilic  period.  Consequent^,  roost  schohirs  are  agreed 
that  an  original  pre^xilic  Deutcronomic  compilation  made 
shortly  alter  Josiah 's  refbnns  received  subsequent  sdditioris 
from  a  later  Devteronomic  writer. 

These  questions  depend  upon  several  intricate  Uterary  and 

lustorical  problems.    At  the  outset  (0)  the  compiler  deals  with 

history  from  the  Deutcronomic  standpoint,  selecting  certain 

notices  and  referring  further  to  separate  chronicles  of  Israel 

and  Judah.    The  canonical  book  of  Chronicles  refers  to  such 

a  combined  work,  but  is  confined  to  Judah;  it  folk>ws  the  re- 

ligious  judgment  passed  upon  the  kings,  but  it  introduces  new 

detaib  apparently  derived  from  extant  annals,  replaces  the 

annalistic  excerpts  found  in  Kings  by  other  passages,  or  uses 

new  narratives  which  at  times  are  cleariy  based  upon  older 

sources.    Next  (b)  the  Septuagint  proves  that  Kings  did  not 

reach  its  present  form  until  a  very  late  date;  "  each  represents 

a  stage  and  not  always  the  same  sUgc  in  the  long  peotraaed 

labours  of  the  redactors  "  (Kuenen).«    In  agreement  with  this 

are  the  unambi^ous  indications  of  the  posl-exilic  age  (especially 

1  Cf  sifflilarfy  the  prophetic namtives  in  the  booksof  Samuel  (q.v.). 

« *•  the  LXA.  of  Kings  is  not  a  corrupt  reproduction^)!  the  Hebrew 

ftceHus.  but  represents  another  recension  of  the  text.     Neither 

wa»a  can  claim  absolute  supenonty.    The  defects  of  the  LXX 

W^\be  surface,  and  are  greatly  awravated  by  the  condition  of 

tte  Cetk  fccu.  >khich  has  suffered  much  f  •« -'-  and 


in  the  Judaean  history)  consisting  of  complete  passages,  obvkrai 
interpolations,  and  also  sporadic  phrases  in  narratives  whose 
pre-exilic  origin  is  sometimes  clear  and  sometimes  only  to  be 
presumed.  Further  (c),  the  Septuagint  supports  the  tBdepeockct 
conclusion  that  the  elaborate  synchronisms  belong  to  a  late 
stage  in  the  redaction.  Consequently  it  is  necessary  to  aOow 
that  the  previous  arrangement  of  the  material  may  have  bees 
different;  the  actual  wording  of  the  introductory  notices  was 
necessarily  also  affected.  In  general,  il  becomes  o^er  noie 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  passages  incorporated  by  aa 
early  redactor  and  those  which  may  have  been  inserted  later, 
though  possibly  from  old  sources.  Where  the  regular  f rameirork 
b  disturbed  such  considerations  become  more  cogent.  The 
relation  of  annalistic  materials  in  1  Sam.  (xiii.  1;  xiv.  47-51.  &c.) 
to  the  longer  detailed  narratives  will  bear  upon  the  qtiestion,  as 
also  the  relation  of  2  Sam.  ix-xx.  to  x  Kings  t.  seq.  (see  SAJftiu, 
BOOKS  of).  Again  (d)  the  lengths  of  the  reigns  of  the  Judoeaa 
kings  form  an  integral  part  of  the  framework,  and  their  total, 
with  fifty  years  of  exile,  allows  four  hundred  aiMl  eighty  yean 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Temple  to  the  return  from  Babyloa.* 
This  round  number  (cf.  again  i  Kings  vi.  1)  points  to  a  date 
subsequent  to  537,  and  Robertson  Smith  has  observed  that 
almost  all  events  dated  by  the  years  of  the  kings  ol  Jerusolea 
have  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the  Temple.  This  suggesU  a 
connexion  between  the  chronology  and  the  incorporation  of 
those  narratives  in  which  the  Temple  is  clearly  the  centre  of 
interest,  (e)  But,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
more  detailed  Judaean  records,  the  arguments  for  a  pre-exilic 
Judaean  Deutcronomic  compilation  are  not  quite  decBi\-c. 
The  phrase  "  unto  this  day "  is  not  necessarily  valid  (cL 
2  Chron.  v.  9,  viii.  8,  xxi.  10  with  i  Kings  viii.  8,  ix.  ai,  2  Kings 
viii.  22),  and  depends  largely  upon  the  conq>iler's  sagodxy. 
Also,  the  existence  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  Davidic  dynasty 
(i  Kings  viii.  X4-S3;  »*•  31  "•  36-38;  xv.  4;  2  Kings  vi»L  19; 
cf.  2  Chron.  xiii.  s)  is  equally  applicable  to  the  time  oi  the  sccoed 
temple  when  Zcrubbabel,  the  Davidic  representative,  kindkd 
new  hopes  and  aspirations.  Indeed,  if  the  object  of  the  Deo- 
tcronoroic  compiler  is  to  show  from  past  history  that  *'  the 
sovereign  is  responsible  for  the  piuity  of  the  national  rcligitfi " 
(Moore,  Ency.  Bib,  col.  2079),  a  date  somewhere  after  the 
death  of  Jchoiachin  (released  in  561)  in  the  age  of  Zerubb^xl 
and  the  new  Temple  eqnally  satisfies  the  conditions.  With  t^ 
is  concerned  (/)  the  question  whether,  on  historical  grousdi^ 
the  account  of  the  introduction  of  Deuteronomic  reforms  bjr 
Josiah  is  trustworthy.^  Moreover,  although  a  twofold  Deu- 
teronomic redaction  of  Kings  is  generally  recognized,  the  criteria 
for  the  presujnably  pre-exilic  form  arc  not  so  decisive  as  those 
which  certainly  distinguish  the  post-exilic  portions,  ai»i  it  is 
frequently  verv  (iifficult  to  assign  Deuteronomic  passages  u 
the  earUer  rather  than  to  the  later.  Again,  apart  from  the 
contrast  between  the  Israelite  detailed  itarratives-  (rdaiivdy 
early)  and  those  of  Judaean  origin  (often  secondary),  it 
b  noteworthy  that  the  sympathetic  treatment  of  northern 
history  in  2  Kings  xiiL  4  seq.  23,  xiv.  26  has  literary  parallels 
in  the  Deutcronomic  redaction  of  Judges  (where  IsracUie 
tradition  is  again  predominant),  but  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
hostile  feeling  to  the  north  which  is  also  Deuteronomic.  Eves 
the  northern  prophet  Hosea  (q.v.)  approximates  the  Deutcro' 
nomic  standpoint,  and  the  possibility  that  the  first  Deutero- 
nomic compilation  of  Kings  could  originate  outside  Judah  is 

particularly  has  In  many  places  been  corrected  after  the  later  Cre^ 
versions  that  express  the  Hebrew  rtuptus  of  the  2nd  cenlary  of  o*«- 
eca.  Yet  the  LXX.  not  only  preserves  many  ^ood  readings  ia 
detail,^  but  throws  much  light  on  the  long-continued  process  of 
redaction  at  the  hand  of  succes^ve  editors  or  copyists  of  which  the 
extant  Hebrew  of  Kings  is  the  outcome.  Even  the  false  readings 
of  the  Greek  are  instructive,  for  both  recensions  were  exposed  to 
corrupting  influences  of  precisely  the  same  kind  "  (W.  R  Smith). 

•  See  W.  R.  Smith,  Journ.  of  Philolcty,  x.  209  sqq. ;  Proflttts  tf 
Israel,  p.  147  seg. ;  at«d  K.  Marti,  Ency.  Bib.  art  ^*  Chronology.** 

*  Against  earlier  doubts  by  Ha  vet  (1878).  Vernes  (1887)  and  HorS 
(t888).  see  W.  E.  Addis.  Documents  of  HexaUuck,  ii  2  sqq. ;  but  the 
whole  miestbn  has  been  reopened  by  C.  Day  (toe.  cU,  above)  and 
R.  H.  Kennett  Uourn.  Theol.  Slud.,]\i\y  1906,481  sqq  ). 
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strengthened  by  the  fact  that  an  Israelite  source  could  be  drawn 
upon  for  an  impartial  account  of  Judacan  history  (a  Kings 
xfv.  8- is).  Finally,  (g)  Hierary  and  historical  problems  here 
converge.  Although  judacan  writers  ultimately  rejected  as 
heathen  a  people  who  could  claim  to  be  followers  of  Yahwch 
(Ezra  iv.  2;  2  Kings  xvii.  28,  sy,  contrast  ibid.  $4-40, z  secondary 
insertion),  the  anti-Samaritan  feeling  had  previously  been  at 
most  only  in  an  incipient  stage,  and  there  is  reason  to  infer  that 
relations  between  the  peoples  of  north  and  south  had  been 
closer.*  The  book  of  Kings  reveals  changing  historical  condi- 
tions in  its  literary  features,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  very 
age  where  the  background  is  to  be  sought  b  that  which  has 
been  (intentionally?)  left  most  obscure:  the  chroniclei's 
history  of  the  Judaean  monarchy  (Chron. — Erra— Nehemiah), 
as  any  comparison  will  show,  h?5  its  own  representation  of  the 
course  of  events,  and  has  virtually  superseded  both  Kings  and 
Jeremiah,  which  have  now  an  abrupt  conclusion.  (See  further 
S.  A.  Cook.  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  (1907),  pp  1 58  sqq.;  and  the  articles 
Jews:  History,  §§  20.  iaj  Palestine:  History). 

Literature.— A.  Kurm-n,  Ef>-!-^::.f.t' .  I  V.vilh.nr-jrn,  Compos, 
i.  HexaUuck,  pp.  26'j-\'"?:  W    ^'  [«» 

(1892) :  and  B.  Stade.  A  t<jd*-m iu  11. ; 

a  King*  x.-xiv. ;  xv.-s^il^  ^,  \i  we 

also  C  Holzhcy,  Das  Buck,  d,  Kfintut  (lii/jK  ilie  cornriKin  li  ■  of 
Ben2ingcr(i899)andKiiid  fT90o)^at*dr!WcialTy  F  C.  Kcni.  hr,i4's 
Hist,  and  Biog.  Nan.  (icjogj.  Tlw  ankie  b>  W.  R.  Sa,:ifi.  /  r  ry. 
Brtt.,  pth  ed.  (partly  r^uincd  Ih?it),  h  ti:vi^f4  ^mi    .     .  '  cd 

by  E.  Kauusch  in  the  Ency.  Bib     Kor  tIic  Hrbrt*  u  .;  ?r- 

mann's  Sam.  u.  Kontge  (likS?):  C.  F.  Burrtfy^,  ^tUfi  no 

Text  (1903):  and  Stadp  and  Srhwally'-i  ci^truo  in  Hiuitr  --  .  ^ed 
Boolts  of  the  Old  Teslatncnt  { 1  qr>4  >.  For  K  nc,l  J  >h  «^j  dcr s,  j  S  k  1  >  •  rn  r's 
commentary  in  the  Ct/tiuty  ^iWr,  and  W.  \L  0jrnc^  in  i!n  1  ..m- 
bridge  Blbie,3LTC  UX(u\  iuirl4in:\.k*l\ i,  ' 

KIN0*8  BENCH,  COURT  OP.  in  England,  one  of  the  ftuperior 
courts  of  comnrK>n  law.  This  court,  the  most  ancient  of  English 
courts— in  its  correct  legal  title,  "  the  court  of  the  king  before 
the  king  himself,"  coram  ipso  rege—\s  far  older  than  parliament 
Itself,  for  it  can  be  traced  back  cicariy,  both  in  character  and  the 
essence  of  its  jurisdiction,  to  the  reign  of  King  Alfred.  The  king's 
bench,  and  the  two  oflfslioots  of  the  aula  regia,  the  common  pleas 
and  the  exchequer,  for  many  years  possessed  co-ordinate  juris- 
diction, although  there  were  a  few  cases  in  which  each  had 
exclusive  authority,  and  in  point  of  dignity  precedence  was  given 
to  the  court  of  king's  bench,  the  lord  chief  justice  of  which  was 
also  styled  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  being  the  highest  per- 
manent judgc.of  the  Crown.  The  court  of  exchequer  attended 
to  the  business  of  the  revenue,  the  common  pleas  to  private 
actions  between  citizens,  and  the  king's  bench  retained  criminal 
cases  and  such  other  jurisdiction  as  had  not  been  divided  between 
the  other  two  courts.  By  an  act  of  1830  the  court  of  exchequer 
chamber  was  constituted  as  a  court  of  appeal  for  errors  in  law  in 
all  three  courts.  Like  the  court  of  exchequer,  the  king's  bench 
assumed  by  means  of  an  ingenious  fiction  the  jurisdiction  in  civil 
matters  which  properiy  belonged  to  the  common  pleas. 

Under  the  Judicature  Act  1873  the  court  of  king's  bench  be- 
came the  king's  bench  division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  It 
consists  of  the  lord  chief  justice  and  fourteen  puisne  judges  It 
exercises  original  jurisdiction  and  also  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
the  county  courts  and  other  inferior  courts.  By  the  act  of  1873 
(sec.  4s)  this  appellate  jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  the  High 
Court  generally,  but  in  practice  it  is  exercised  by  a  divisional 
court  of  the  king's  bench  division  only.  The  determination  of 
such  appeals  by  the  High  Court  is  final,  unless  leave  to  appeal  is 
given  by  the  court  which  heard  the  appeal  or  by  the  court  of 
appeal.  There  was  an  exception  to  this  rule  as  regards  certain 
orders  of  quarter  sessions,  the  history  of  which  involves  some 
complication.  But  by  sec.  1  (5)  of  the  Court  of  Session  Act  1894 
the  rule  applies  to  all  cases  where  there  is  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
High  Court  from  any  court  or  person.  It  may  be  here  mentioned 
that  if  leave  is  given  to  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeal  there  is  a 
further  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  except  in  bankruptcy 

*  See  Kcnnctt.  Joum.  Theol.  Stud.  1905.  Pp.  »69  ^qq.:  1906,  pp. 
488  sqq.;  and  cf.  J.  A.  Montgomery.  The  Samaritans  (1907),  pp.  47, 
53  •Jq-.  57.  59.  61  sqq. 


(Bankruptcy  Appeab  (County  Courts)  Act  1884),  when  the 
decision  of  the  court  of  appeal  on  appeal  from  a  divisional  court 
siuing  in  appeal  is  made  final  and  conclusive. 

There  are  masters  in  the  king's  bench  division.  Unlike  the 
masters  in  the  chancery  division,  they  have  original  jurisdiction, 
and  are  not  attached  to  any  particular  judge.  They  hear  appli- 
cations in  chambers,  act  as  taxing  masters  and  occasionally  as 
referees  to  conduct  inquiries,  uke  accounts,  and  assess  damages. 
There  is  an  appeal  from  the  master  to  the  judge  in  chambers. 
Formerly  there  was  an  appeal  from  the  judge  in  chambers  to  a 
divisional  court  in  every  case  and  thence  to  the  court  of  appeal, 
until  the  multiplication  of  appeals  in  small  interlocutory  matters 
became  a  scandaL  Under  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
(Procedure)  Act  1894  there  is  no  right  of  appeal  to  the  court  of 
appeal  in  any  interlocutory  matters  (except  those  mentioned 
in  subs,  (b)  )  without  the  leave  of  the  judge  or  of  the  court  of 
a(^)eal,  and  in  matters  of  "  practice  and  procedure  "  the  appeal 
lies  (with  leave)  directly  to  the  court  of  appeal  from  the  judge 
in  chambers. 

KINGSBRIDGE.  a  market  town  in  the  Totnes  parliamentary 
division  of  Devonshire,  En^nd,  48  m.  S.S.W.  of  Exeter,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Groat  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(1901)^3025.  It  lies  6  m.  from  the  English  Channel,  at  the  head 
of  an  inlet  or  estuary  which  receives  only  small  streams,  on  a 
sharply  sloping  site.  The  church  of  St  Edmund  is  mainly 
Perpendicular,  but  there  are  Transitional  Norman  and  Early 
English  portions.  The  town-hall  contains  a  natural  history 
museum.  A  house  called  Pindar  Lodge  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
birthpbceof  John  Wolcot  (**  Peter  Pindar,"  1738-1819).  William 
Cookworthy  (1705-1780),  a  porcelain  manufacturer,  the  first  to 
exploit  the  deposits  of  kaolin  in  the  south-west  of  England,  was 
also  bom  at  Kingsbridge.  The  township  of  Dodbrooke,  in- 
cluded within  the  civil  parish,  adjoins  Kingsbridge  on  the  north- 
east. Some  iron-founding  and  ship-building,  with  a  coasting 
trade,  are  carried  on. 

Kingsbridge  (Kyngysbrygge)  was  formerly  included  in  the 
manor  of  Churchstow,  the  first  trace  of  its  separate  existence 
being  found  in  the  Hundred  Roll  of  1276,  which  records  that  in 
the  manor  of  Churchstow  there  is  a  new  borough,  which  has  a 
Friday  market  and  a  separate  assize  of  bread  and  ale.  The  name 
Kingsbridge  however  does  not  appear  till  half  a  century  later. 
When  Kingsbridge  became  a  separate  parish  is  not  certainly 
known,  but  it  was  before  1414  when  the  church  was  rebuilt  and 
consecrated  to  St  Edmund.  In  1461  the  abbot  of  Buckfasllcigh 
obtained  a  Saturday  market  at  Kingsbridge  and  a  three-days'  fair 
at  the  feast  of  St  Margaret,  both  of  which  are  still  held.  The 
manor  remained  in  possession  of  the  abbot  until  the  Dissolution, 
when  it  was  granted  to  Sir  William  Petre.  Kingsbridge  was  never 
represented  in  parliament  or  incorporated  by  charter,  the  govern- 
ment being  by  a  portreeve,  and  down  to  the  present  day  the 
steward  of  the  manor  holds  a  court  leet  and  court  baron  and 
appoints  a  portreeve  and  constables.  In  1798  the  town  mills 
were  converted  Into  a  woollen  manufactory,  which  up  to  recent 
times  produced  largfr  quantities  of  cloth,  and  the  serge  manu- 
facture was  introduced  early  in  the  19th  century.  The  town 
has  been  famous  from  remote  limes  for  a  beverage  called 
**  white  ale."  Included  in  Kingsbridge  is  the  little  town  of 
Dodbrooke,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  had 
a  population  of  42,  and  a  flock  of  108  sheep  and  27  goats;  and 
in  1257  was  granted  a  Wednesday  market  and  a  fair  at  the 
Feast  of  Si- Mary  Magdalene. 

Sec  "  Victoria  County  History  **:  Dewmskire;  Kingsbridge  and 
Stdeombe,  xoith  the  intermediate Estuary.kisloricall^andtopographieatly 
deputed  (Kingsbridge,  1819) ;  S.  F.  Fox,  Kingsbrtdge  Estuary  (Kings* 
bridge,  1864). 

KINO'S  COUNTY,  a  county  of  Ireland  in  the  pr>vince  of 
Lcinster,  bounded  N.byMeath  andWestmeath,W.by  Roscommon; 
Galway  and  Tipperary  (the  boundary  with  the  first  two  counties 
being  the  river  Shannon);  S.  by  Tipperary  and  Queen's  County, 
and  E.  by  Kildare.  The  area  is  493,999  acres  or  about  772  sq.  m. 
The  greater  part  of  the  county  is  included  in  the  central  plain  of 
Ireland.    In  the  south-east  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains  form  the 
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boundary  between  King's  County  and  Queen's  County,  and  run 
into  the  former  county  from  soutb-wcst  to  north-east  for  a  dis* 
tance  of  about  3o  m.  consbting  of  a  mass  of  lofty  and  precipitous 
crags  through  which  there  are  two  narrow  passes,  the  Black  Gap 
and  the  Gap  of  Glandine.  In  the  north-east  Croghan  Hill,  a 
beautiful  green  eminence,  rises  to  a  height  over  700  (L  The 
remainder  of  the  county  is  flat,  but  a  range  of  low  hills  crosses 
its  north-eastern  division  to  the  north  of  the  Barrow.  In  the 
centre  of  the  county  from  east  to  west  a  large  portion  is  occupied 
by  the  Bog  of  AUen.  The  county  shares  in  the  advantage  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Shannon,  which  skirts  its  western  side.  The 
Brosna,  which  issues  from  Loch  Ennell  in  Westmeath,  enters  the 
county  near  the  town  of  Clara,  and  flowing  south-westwards 
across  its  north-west  comer,  discharges  itself  into  the  Shannon 
after  receiving  the  Ciodagh  and  the  BroughilL  A  small  portion 
of  the  north-eastern  extremity  »  skirted  by  the  upper  Boyne. 
The  Barrow  forms  the  south-eastern  boundary  with  Queen's 
County.  The  Little  Brosna,  which  rises  in  the  SUeve  Bloom 
Mountains,  forms  the  boundary  of  King's  County  with  Tif^ierary, 
and  falls  into  the  Shannon. 

This  county  lies  in  the  great  Carboniferons  Limestone  plain, 
with  day-soils  and  bogs  upon  its  surface,  and  many  drier  deposits 
of  csker-gravrls  rising  as  green  hills  above  the  general  IcveL  The 
Slieve  Bloom  Mountains,  consisting  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  with 
Silurian  inUers,  form  a  bold  feature  in  the  south.  North  of 
Philipstown,  the  prominent  mass  of  Croghan  Hill  is  formed  of 
basic  volcanic  rocks  contemporaneous  with  the  Carbontferous 
Limestone,  and  comparable  with  those  in  Co.  Limerick. 

Notwittatanding  the  large  area  occupied  by  bogs,  the  climate 
is  generally  healthy,  and  less  moist  than  that  of  several  neigh- 
bouring dLtricts.  The  whole  of  the  county  would  appear  to 
have  been  covered  formerly  by  a  vast  forest,  and  the  distria 
bordering  on  Tipperary  is  still  richly  wooded.  The  soil  naturally 
is  not  of  great  fertility  except  in  special  cases,  but  is  capable  of 
being  rendered  so  by  the  judicious  application  of  bog  and  lime 
manures  according  to  its  spedal  defects.  It  is  generally  either 
a  deep  bog  or  a  shallow  gravelly  loam.  On  the  borders  of  the 
Slieve  Bloom  Mountains  there  arc  some  very  rich  and  fertile 
pastures,  and  there  are  also  extensive  grazing  districts  on  the 
borders  of  Westmeath,  which  are  chiefly  occupied  by  sheep. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  there  are  some  fine  tracts  of 
meadow  land.  With  the  exception  of  the  tract  occupied  by  the 
Bog  of  Allen,  the  remainder  of  the  county  is  nearly  all  under 
tillage,  the  most  productive  portion  being  that  to  the  north-west 
of  the  Hill  of  Croghan.  The  percentage  of  tillage  to  pasture  is 
roughly  as  i  to  t\.  Oats,  barley  and  rye,  potatoes  and  tumipsi 
are  all  considerably  grown;  wheat  is  almost  neglected,  and  the 
acreage  of  all  crops  has  a  decreasing  tendency.  Cattle,  sheep, 
pigs  and  poultry  arc  bred  increasingly;  dairies  are  numerous  in 
the  north  of  the  county,  and  the  sheep  are  pastured  chiefly  in  the 
billy  districts. 

The  county  is  traveiBcd  from  S£.  to  N.W.  by  the  PortarUng- 
too,  Tullamore,  Clara  and  Athione  line  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  railway,  with  a  branch  from  Clara  to  Banagher;  from 
Roscrea  (Co.  Tipperary)  a  branch  of  this  company  runs  to 
Parsonstown  (Birr);  while  the  Midland  Great  Western  has 
branches  from  its  main  line  from  Enfield  (Co.  Kildare)  to 
Edenderry,  and  from  Strcamstown  (Co.  Westmeath)  to  Clara. 
'  The  Grand  Canal  runs  through  the  length  of  the  county  from 
cast  to  west,  entering  the  Shannon  at  Shannon  harbour. 

The  population  (65,563  in  1891 ;  60,187  in  igor),  decreasing 
through  emigration.  Includes  about  89%  of  Roman  Catholics. 
■  The  decrease  is  rather  below  the  average.  The  chief  towns  are 
Tullamore  (the  county  town,  pop.  4639)  and  Birr  or  Parsons- 
town  (4438)1  with  Edenderry  and  Clara.  Philipstown  near  Tulla- 
more was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  county  and  was  the  centre 
of  the  kingdom  of  Oflaly.  The  county  comprises  13  baronies 
and  46  dvil  parishes.  It  returns  two  members  to  parliament, 
for  the  Birr  and  Tullamore  divisions  respectively.  Previous  to 
the  Union,  King's  County  returned  six  members  to  pariiament, 
two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Pbilips- 
towa  and  Banagher.    Aasiacs  are  held  at  Tullamore  and  quarter 


sessions  at  Parsonstown,  Philipstown  and  Tullamore  The 
county  is  divided  into  the  Protestant  dioceses  of  KJIlaloc,  Meath 
and  Oaaory;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  Ardagfa,  Kiklare 
and  Leighlin,  Ossory  and  Clonfert. 

King's  County,  with  portions  of  Tipperary,  Queen's  County 
and  Kildare,  at  an  early  period  formed  one  kingdom  under  the 
name  of  Oflaly,  a  title  which  it  retained  after  the  landing  of  the 
English.  Subsequently  it  was  known  as  Glenmallery,  Westen 
Glenmallery  pretty  neariy  corresponding  to  the  present  King's 
County,  and  Eastern  Glenmallery  to  Queen's  County.  By  a 
statute  of  1556  the  western  district  was  constituted  a  shire  under 
the  name  of  King's  County  in  honour  of  PhiUp,  consort  of  Queea 
Mary— the  prindpal  town,  formerly  the  scat  of  the  O'Connofs, 
being  called  Philipstown;  and  the  eastern  district  at  the  sane 
time  received  the  name  of  (^een's  County  in  honour  of  Mary. 
Perhaps  the  oldest  antiquarian  relic  is  the  large  pyramid  of  white 
stones  in  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains  called  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun  or  the  White  Obelisk.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
Danish  raths,  and  a  chain  of  moats  commanding  the  passes  of  the 
bogs  extended  throughout  the  county.  On  the  borders  of  Tippe- 
rary is  an  andent  causeway  leading  presumably  to  a  cranoog  or 
lake-dwelling.  The  most  important  ecdesiastical  rains  are  tboae 
of  the  seven  churches  of  Clonmacnoise  {<f.v.)  on  the  Shannon  in 
the  north-west  of  the  county,  where  an  abbey  was  founded  by  St 
Kieran  in  648,  and  where  the  remains  indude  those  of  churches, 
two  round  towers,  crosses,  inscribed  stones  and  a  castle  Amoag 
the  more  famous  religious  houses  in  addition  to  ClonmacnoiK 
were  Durrow  Abbey,  founded  by  St  Columba  in  550;  Monastcroris 
founded  in  the  Z4th  century  by  John  Bermmgham,  eari  of 
Louth;  and  Seirkyran  Abbey,  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Sth  century.  The  principal  old  castles  are  Rathmore,  probably 
the  most  andent  in  the  county;  Banagher,  commandiAg  as  im- 
portant pass  on  the  Shannon;  Leap  Castle,  in  the  Slieve  Bloo« 
Mountains;  aad  Birr  or  Parsonstown,  now  the  seat  of  the  carl  of 
Rosse. 

KINGSDOWN,  THOMAS  PBMBERTON  LEIGH,  Babon  (1791- 
1867),  the  ddest  son  of  Thomas  Pemberton,  a  chancery  bairisici, 
was  born  in  London  on  the  1 1  th  of  February  1 793.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Ion  in  1816,  and  at  once  acquired  a 
lucrative  equity  practice.    He  sat  in  parliament  for  Rye  (1S31- 
183a)  and  for  Ripon  (1835-1843).    He  was  made  a  king's  coimsd 
in  1829.    Of  a  retiring  disposition,  he  seldom  took  part  in  parhar 
mentary  debates,  although  in  1838  in  the  case  of  StockdoU  v. 
Hansard  he  took  a  considerable  part  in  upholding  the  privileges 
of  parUament.    In  184 1  he  accepted  the  post  of  attorney-general 
for  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.    In  1843  a  relative.  Sir  Robert  H. 
X^gh,  left  him  a  life  interest  in  his  Wigan  estates,  amounting  to 
some  £15,000  a  year;  he  then  assumed  the  additional  surname 
of  Leigh.    Having  accepted  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall  and  a  privy  coundllorship,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council,  and  for  nearly  twoitj 
years  devoted  his  energies  and  talents  to  the  work  of  that  body; 
his  judgments,  more  particulariy  in  prize  coses,  of  which  be  took 
espedal  charge,  are  remarkable  not  only  for  legal  precision  and 
accuracy,  but  for  their  form  and  expression.     In  1858,  00  the 
formation  of  Lord  Derby's  administration,  he  was  offered  the 
Great  Seal,  but  declined;  in  the  same  year,  however,  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Kingsdown.    He  died  at  his  seat.  Lorry 
Hill,  near  Siltingboume,  Kent,  on  the  7th  of  October  1867. 
Lord  Kingsdown  never  married,  and  his  title  become  extinct. 

See  RecoiUctious  td  Life  at  Ikt  Bar  and  in  Parliamemi,  by  Lcrd 
Kingsdown  (privately  printed  for  friends,  1868);  Tk*  Timtes  (Sth 
of  October  1867). 

KING'S  EVIL,  an  old,  but  not  yet  obsolete,  name  given  to  tl» 
scrofula,  which  in  the  popular  estimation  was  deemed  capable  of 
cure  by  the  royal  touch.  The  practice  of  "  touching  "  for  the 
scrofula,  or  "  King's  Evil,"  was  confined  amongst  the  nations  of 
£uro[>e  to  the  two  Royal  Houses  of  England  and  France.  As 
the  monarchs  of  both  these  countries  owned  the  exclusive  ng^ 
of  being  anointed  with  the  pure  chrism,  and  not  with  the  ordir&ary 
sacred  oil,  it  has  been  surmised  that  the  conmion  belief  ia  the 
sanaity  of  the  chrism  was  in  some  manner  inseparably  conoectcd 
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iHth  fsitli  in  the  healing  powen  of  the  royal  touch.  The  khigs 
both  of  France  and  England  claimed  a  sole  and  special  right  to 
this  ^pernatural  gift;  the  house  of  Franc*  deducing  its  origin 
kq/n  Qovis  (5th  century)  and  that  of  England  declaring  Edward 
the  Confessor  the  first  owner  of  this  virtue.  That  t  he  Saxon  origin 
•(  the  royal  power  of  heaUng  was  the  popular  theory  in  Engfamd 
b  evideat  from  thritrikiag  and  accurate  description  of  the  cete- 
mooy  in  il^cbeik  (act  vi.  scene  iii.) .  Neterthelen  the  pnctke  of 
tiiis  rite  eanaot  be  tnccd  bade  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  refgn 
of  Edward  UI.  in  England, and  of  St  Louis  (Louis IX.)  in  France; 
consequently,  it  is  believed  that  the  performance  of  healing  hy  the 
loach  eroanited  in  the  first  instance  from  the  French  Cf«»ader- 
Xi^g,  whose  miraculous  powers  were  subsequently  transmitted 
to  his  descendant  and  representative,  Isabella  of  Valois,  wife  of 
Edward  IL  of  England.  In  any  case.  Queen  IsabeUa's  son  and 
heir,  Edward  III.,  daimant  to  the  French  throne  through  bis 
mother,  was  the  first  Eaglish  king  to  order  a  pubBc  display  of  an 
attribute  that  had  hitherto  been  assodated  with  the  Vak>is  kings 
alone.  From  his  reign  dates  the  use  of  the  **  touch-piece,"  a  gold 
medal  given  to  the  sufferer  as  a  kind  of  talisman,  which  was  origi- 
nally the  angel  coin,  stamped  with  designs  of  St  Michael  and  of 
a  three-masted  ship. 

The  actual  ceremony  seems  first  to  have  consisted  of  the 
sovereign's  personal  act  of  washing  the  diseased  flesh  with  water, 
hut  under  Henry  VIL  the  use  of  an  abhitMn  was  omitted^  and  a 
iegu&ar  office  was  drawn  up  for  insertion  in  the  Service  Book. 
At  the  "  Cerenumies  for  the  Healing "  the  kingnow  merdy 
touched  his  afllicted  subject  in  the  presence  of  the  court  chanhUn 
who  offered  up  certain  prayers  and  afterwards  presented  the 
touch^ptece,  pierced  so  that  it  might  be  suspended  by  a  ribbon 
round  the  patient's  neck.  Henry  VII.'b  office  was  henceforth 
issued  with  variations  from  time  to  lime  under  successive  kings, 
nor  did  it  disappear  from  certain  editions  of  the  Book  of  C<>mmon 
Prayer  until  tlie  middte  of  the  1 8th  century.  The  practice  of  the 
Ro3^  Healing  seems  to  have  reached  the  height  of  its  popularity 
during  the  re^  of  Charles  II.,  who  is  stated  on  good  authority 
to  have  touched  over  100,000  strumous  persona.  So  great  a 
number  of  applicants  becoming  a  nuisance  to  the  Court,  it  was 
afterwards  enacted  that  spedal  certificates  should  hi  future  be 
grantedto  individuals  demanding  the  touch,  and  such  certificates 
areoccasionally  to  be  found  amonspit  old  parish  registers  of  the 
dose  of  the  17th  century.  After  the  Revolution,  William  of 
Orange  refused  to  touch,  and  referred  all  appUcanU  to  the  exiled 
James  II.  at  St  Germain;  but  <^een  Anne  touched  frequently, 
one  of  her  patients  bdng  Dt  Samuel  Johnson  in  his  infancy. 
The  Hanoverian. kings  declined  to  touch,  and  there  exists  no 
further  record  of  any  ceremony  of  healing  henceforward  at  the 
£n|^  court.  The  practice,  however,  was  continued  by  the 
exiled  Stuarts,  and  was  constantly  performed  in  Italy  by  James 
Stuart,  '*  the  Old  Pretender,"  and  by  his  two  sons,  Charles  and 
Henry  (Cardinal  York).  (H.M.V.) 

KINOSFORD,  WILLIAM  (1819-1898),  British  engineer  and 
Canadian  historian,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  sjrd  of  December 
1819.  He  first  studied  architecture,  but  disliking  the  confine- 
ment of  an  office  enfisted  in  the  xst  Dragoon  Guards,  obtaining  bis 
discharge  in  Canada  in  1841.  After  serving  for  a  time  in  the 
office  of  the  city  surveyor  of  Montreal  he  made  a  survey  for  the 
Lachine  canal  (1846-1848),  and  was  employed  in  the  United 
States  in  the  buildhig  of  the  Hudson  River  railroad  in  1849,  and 
in  Panama  on  the  railroad  being  constructed  there  in  1851. 
In  1853  he  was  surveyor  and,  afterwards  district  superintendent 
for  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad,  remaining  hi  the  employment  of 
that  company  until  1 864.  The  following  year  he  went  to  Engbnd 
but  retunied  to  Canada  hi  1867  in  the  hope  of  taking  part  in  the 
construction, of  the  Intercolonhd  Railway.'  In  this  he  was  un- 
successful, but  from  187  s  to  1879  he  held  a  government  post  in 
charge  of  the  harbonrs  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St  Lawrence. 
He  had  previously  written  books  on  engineering  and  topo- 
graphical subjecu,  and  in  1880  he  began  to  study  the  records  of 
Canadian  history  at  Ottawa.  Among  other  books  he  published 
Canadian  Arekae^hfy  (1886)  and  Barly  BiUiovrapky  of  Onlarw 
(1899).  But  the  great  work  of  his  life  was  a  History  of  Camda 
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in  10  vohtases  (1887-1897),  ending  with  the  union  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  in  1841.  Kingsford  died  on  the  38th  of 
September  1898. 

KIllMUnr,  CHARLES  (1819-^875),  EngHsh  clergyman,  poet 
and  novelist,  was  bom  on  the  xsth  of  June  1819,  at  Holne 
vicarage,  Dartmoor,  Devon.  His  early  years  were  spent  at 
Bamack  in  the  Fen  country  and  at  Clovelly  in  North  Devon. 
The  scenery  of  both  made  a  great  impression  on  his  mind, 
and  was  afterwards  described  with  singular  vividness  in  his 
writings.  He  was  educated  at  private  schools  and  at  Kmg's 
College,  Londem,  after  hb  father's  promotion  to  the  rectory 
of  St  Uike's,  Chelsea.  In  1838  he  entered  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  and  hi  T842  he  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  Evcrs- 
ley  in  Hampshire,  to  the  rectory  of  which  he  was  not  long  after- 
wards presented,  and  this,  with  short  intervals,  was- his  home 
for  the  remainiiig  thlrfythree  years  of  his  Bfe.  In  1844  he 
married  Fanny,  daughter  of  Paacoe  Qrenffdt,  and  in  1848 
he  published  his  first  vohtme,  The  Sainfs  Tra^^iy,  In  ra$o  he 
became  chaplahi  to  Qateu  Victoria;  in  i860  he  was  appointed 
to  the  professorship  of  modem  history  at  Cambridge,  which  he 
resigned  in  1869;  sind  soon  after  he  was  appointed  to  a  canonry 
at  Chester.  In  1873  thb  was  exchanged  for  a  canonry  at  West* 
minster.    He  died  at  Eversley  on  the  33rd  of  January  r87s. 

With  the  exception  of  occasional  changes  ,o(  residence  in 
Enilknd,  generally  for  the  sake  of  his  wife's  health,  one  or  two 
short  hohday  trqss  abroad,  a  tour  In  the  West  Indies,  and  another 
in  America  t^  visit  hb  ekiest  son  settled  there  as  an  engineer, 
his  Hfe  was  apefit  in  the  peaceful.  If  active,  occupations  of  a 
clergyman  who  did  hb  duty  earnestly,  and  of  a  vigorous  and 
proliiie  writer.  But  in  spite  of  thb  apparently  uneventful  life, 
he  was  for  many  ye»n  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  his 
time,  and  by  hb  persdnallty  and  hb  books  he  exercised  con- 
siderable faifluence  on  the  thought  of  hb  generation.  ^  Though  not 
profoundly  learned,  he  was  a  man  of  wide  and  various  informa- 
tion, whose  interests  and  sjrmpathies  embraced  many  branches 
of  Imman  ksiowledge.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  student  in  par- 
ticular of  natural  hbtory  and  geology.  Sprung  on  the  father's 
side  from  an  old  English  race  of  country  squires,  and  on  his 
mother's  side  from  a  good  West  Indian  farafly  who  had  been 
alaveholders  for  generations,  he  had  a  keen  love  of  sport  and 
a  genuine  sympathy  with  country-folk,  but  he  had  at  the  same 
time  something  of  the  score  fbr  lower  races  to  be  found  in  the 
members  of  a  dominant  race. 

With  the  sympathetic  organisation  whidi  made  him  keenly 
sensible  of  the  wants  of  the  poor,  he  threw  himself  heartfiy  Into 
the  movement  known  as  Christbn  Socialism,  of  which  Frederick 
Denison  Maurke  was  the  recognised  leader,  and  for  many  years 
he  was  considered  as  an  extreme  radical  in  a  profession  the 
traditions  of  which  were  conservative.  While  in  thb  phase 
he  wrote  hb  noveb  YoaH  and  Alton  Locke,  In  which,  though  he 
pointed  oat  unsparingly  the  folly  of  extremes,  he  certainly 
sympathized  not  only  with  the  poor,  but  with  much  that  was 
dene  and  said  by  the  leaders  in  the  Chartbt  movement.  Yet 
even  then  be  considered  that  the  true  leaders  of  the  people  were 
a  peer  and  a  dean,  and  there  was  no  real  toconsistency  in  the 
fact  that  at  a  later  period  he  was  among  the  most  strenuous 
ddenders  of  Governor  Eyre  in  the  measures  adopted  by  him  to 
put  down  the  Jamaican  dbturbances.  He  looked  rather  to  the 
extension  of  the  co-operative  principle  and  to  sanitary  reform 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people  than  to  any 
radical  political  change.  Hb  politics  might  therefore  have  been 
described  as  Toryism  tempered  by  sympathy,  or  as  Radicalbm 
tempered  by  hereditary  scorn  of  subject  races.  He  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  what  he  considered  to  be  the  medievaUsm  and 
narrowness  of  the  Oxford  Tractarian  Mov^menL  In  Mac^ 
mUlan's  Uaganue  for  January  1864  he  asserted  that  truth  for 
iu  own  sake  was  not  obligatory  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
dergy,  quoting  as  hb  authority  John  Henry  Newman  (g.r.)- 
In  the  ensuing  controversy  Kingsley  was  completely  discomfited. 
He  was  a  broad  churchman,  who  held  what  would  be  called  a 
liberal  theology,  but  the  Church,  iU  organixatk>n,  iu  creed,  its 
dogma,  hnd  ever  an  increasing  hold  upon  hhn.    Although  at  one 
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period  he  ceriBidy  ^fajik  from  retitiiig  ike  Athanauikn  Creed 
In  churdi,  he  W4$  towards  the  dose  ol  bis  Life  found  ready  IQ 
jdti  an  as^iHriition  lar  iht  defence  nl  this  fonrmliu^.  The 
mart  onhoduk  and  coa&crviijve  eLcments in  bif  chancier  gmiiipd 
the  upper  band  a&  tim^  went  on,  but  nrefuJ  students  of  liim  and 
bts  wiitinp  will  find  i  deep  epnscrviL^nii  uiiderlyinj^  th«  mast 
radicul  uttt^ruifei  of  his  ^aftief  yearst  whiJe  ■  pos^ianate  ^ym- 
pMXhy  iot  tb^  P<x>f*  Lbe  aiEicied  and  ibe  weak  beUl  (Hjewsion 
d(  him  Ull  the  tJi^t  hour  of  his  \ii€* 

Both  05  M  writer  And  In  his  perwojil  intercourK  wlih  men, 
King&ley.  w-aA  &  thoroughly  stimuJaUng  teacher.  Ai  wilb  hts 
own  teacher,  Maurke,  tiia  inBucnce  on  other  In<^nratl^e^co^lai4ted 
in  inducing  them  to  think  (qt  tbenuelvea  ih^n  in  leading  liiem 
la  ddopt  his  own  views,  rcver,  pcfhapa^  vcfy  definite.  Dut 
his  be&lthy  ind  slimuliiting  influence  was  largely  due  lo  the 
fact  that  he  inlerpjeltd  the  ihoi^gbis  wbiUi  were  stirring  Ln 
the  mimls  of  b*ny  of  his  eonttniperarks. 

As  ^  preacher  be  was  vivid,  eag^f  sfict  earnest,  ec|UAlly  gdum' 
spoken  and  uncomprDttiisiiig  when  preacbing  to  a  Fasluanahle 
congreK^tian  Of  to  hi$  own  villi^  pour.  One  of  the  very  bc$t 
of  hiA  wHtitili  is  a  iermon  calkd  tkt  M€tiQ$e  <>/  fi^f  Ckuri:h  t4 
Werhmg  Mtm  and  the  best  of  h\&  pubU&hed  .dlvt^ursei  are  the 
Tu«eniy-fiu  VilUge  Sf^mma  which  he  preached  jiq  ibt  early 
years  of  hi«  Evcrsley  life. 

As  a  novelist  his  chief  power  lay  in  bb  descriptive  faculties. 
Th*  dcfcriptions  of  South  American  fccencry  in  Wes^mfd  Hit.', 
ol  the  E|typt«"i  desert  in  Uyp^ttta,  of  the  Norih  Devon  scenfi/ 
in  Tma  VMrt  Agi>j  lire  Atnon^  the  nKui  briLtiani  pieces  of  wofd- 
painiing  in  English  prote-wtitrng^  ajid  iht  Atnetican  scenery 
is  even  inare  vjvrsdJy  mnd  ntore  tntlhfuUy  de5rribed  when  be 
had  SCC4]  it  only  by  the  eye  of  his  imagination  than  in  his  worH 
Ai  l^ft,  which  wais  written  after  he  had  visited  the  tropics. 
Hh  iympo^hy  lor  chiJdren  taught  hirn  bow  to  ve^Vkfe  their 
intetest$^  fiis  version  of  the  old  Gftixk  storii^  entitled  Thi 
Htrvti,  afid  Waitr-bi^kj  and  Mudi^tfi  llffw  atfd  Lady  Wky,  m 
whkb  he  deak  with  popnUr  nAturaj  history,  taie  high  rank 
amon^  bvtoks  lor  childrtn. 

As  a  poet  he  wiote  but  lit  tie,  btit  there  mre  paisages  in  Tht 
Saitti's  Tragedy  and  many  isolated  lyrics,  which  are  worthy  of  a 
place  in  flU  vtandard  collections  of  £nf  lish  literature.  A ndr&tmd* 
t&  a  very  sutcesaful  attempt  at  natyraliiEinf  th«  tieiaji^ter  at 
a  form  ot  £ngli2^  vetKi^  and  jvproduces  with  ^eftt  aktU  tht 
sotK^rou^  Poll  of  the  Greek  ongijiaJ, 

In  person  Charles  Kingskey  was  tall  and  spare,  sinewy  rather 
Ihan  powerful*  ajid  of  a  restlt^  e]({.itabie  temperajmtnf,  Hti 
COmplenofL  was  awarthy,  his  hair  daffc^  jind  his  eye  bii^ht  and 
pierdnft  Hk  Umper  *a»  hot,  fcepi  tiJider  rigid  control  f  liil 
dJspCMilioA  tender f  gentle  and  Loving,  with  ti^it^f  scorn  and 
indignation  agaliUt  all  that  wa«  ig;ooble  and  inip\ire;  ht  wai  t 
good  husband^  fa  thee  and  friend.  One  nf  bit  daughters,  Mary 
St  Leger  Ringaley  {Mn  Harrison),  has  become  well  known  as  a 
novcliit  under  t he  [^«cudonyixi of "  Lucas  Malet," 

Kitii{:dey''t  life  wft»  written  by  his  widow  in  1^77,  m^-'^  '  '"^  ■'•» 
Ainfirtyt  At'  i^tfrt  4»«4  Mfatioriej  of  hit  Lift,  and  f  '  J^ 

tnuchiiiit  and  UeuuiUul  pictun::  of  her  husband,  but  i<:  f 

docs  itiAtice  tu  lu»  humour,  hia  wit^  his  «?ve.rflowi£)£  >.i>*^>ij  ^.,^ 
bo^'idi  fun. 

Tlie  (oWomnt  U  «  liit  of  KingiJcy**  writinr*  ^— 5iJtfif  j  rcff^nff, 
a  drama  UH^>;  Athitt  Lach*^  a  oowel  ((«49) :  T#flJi,  a  m.v^  1  iA,,,) 


"       '  *  ' "  i) «  G^'*"'*!^  oi^  '**  Wimdepi  «f  the 

S'Hbjffictt  ( jnd  leriefs  1^54):  Alrxandrui  iind 


HypaHa,  a  nnvtl  f  'J'SiJ'  3  Gtau^rus^^  or  ikt  Wirndtrs  sj  the 
S^mrmt  tm  A*alftf*iiaf  SnAjffcltf  (jnd  •eries,  iiis^):  ^^'^xo 
Sfli^j  ft  85  4)  3  Wrstmardmji  novtl  (l«SS)  i  Strmcun  for  the  Tm^ 


(1 85s)  I  Tbw iietvi-f.  Gfvtk  fairy  i*le*  Ul^^ftJ ;  Tw»  Yann  Agif.  a  ficy^d 
(1S57);  Andr^imfda  4tiA  iftlkfr  Pontit  (1858)  j  The  G^ttd  4\t&$  */  d^d, 
icrawni  i\^p}',  Mijc^Uamfi  {i^m).  Umtia  of  Ex^ni  Stitnce  applitd 

UmOt  S^w*»tn  tfH  thf  Fniaiwici  (im^):  Watrr-iaMa  {t%%^):  Tkt 

M&mard  tk*  Wakt,  a  novel  liMA):  Tf\f  Aif.ifni  H^gimf  (l^ccf.jret 

ii  the  Royal  IniUtution.  f    .  ^        j^J  ,  f'  '     Mf 

(ifln7):  f|#  fi*rmiH  (m^'j  I  ■    Ii 

At  tAti  Unrt\l  T^mi  G*t^',  ■•    i^t--    '"    -   - '11 

rtjaj!  i'rgtf  Mjrf;*  fj«r^>.  jw^i  IB*  rnnmm  Ut»7*>.  ■''      v        d 


i4m<nca  (1875).  He  leas  a  larfe  concributor  to  periodical  l^ermtore-. 
many  of  his  essays  are  included  in  Prou  Idyllt  and  other  works  ia 
the  above  list.  But  no  collection  has  been  nude  of  aonie  of  his  moee 
characteristic  writing*  in  the  ChriaHan  S«ciclist  and  Ptdtiieg  for  At 
PtopU,  many  of  them  agned  by  the  pteodoaym  be  then  * 
"Parson  Lot." 

KINGSLEY.  HENRY  (1650-1876).  Eogliab  bovelist, 
brother  oC  Charles  Kingsley,  was  born  at  Bamack,  NartbaiaptoB- 
shire,  on  the  and  of  January  1830.  In  z8sj  he  left  CMord, 
where  he  was  an  undergraduate  at  Worcoter  College,  for  tke 
Australian  goh^cldi.  This  veature,  however,  was  not  a  suooesi. 
and  after  five  years  he  returned  to  England.  Hb  achieved  cob- 
aiderable  popularity,  with  his  RxtOttiums  of  Ceojfrej  Hamlym 
(1859).  a  novel  of  Australian  life.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  novels  of  which  Ra^enshoe  (1861)  and  Tke  HUlyars  mad  Tke 
BwrtMU  (i86s)  are  the*foest  known.  These  stories  are  cfaarac- 
teriaed  by  much  vigour,  abundance  of  incident,  and  heahby 
sentiment.  He  edited  for  eighteen  months  the  Edinbmr^ 
Daily  Rg^iew,  for  which  be  had  acted  as  war  corrcspondeot 
during  the  Franco-Geruan  War.  He  died  at  Cuckfiekl.  Suskx. 
on  the  a4th  of  May  1876. 

KINGSLEY.  MARY  HENRISmk  ^  (1862-1900).  English 
traveller,  ethnologist  and  author,  daughter  of  George  Henry 
Kingslcy  (xSaj-'iSga),  was  born  in  Islington.  London,  on  the 
ijth  of  October  i86a.  Her  father,  though*  less  widely  known 
than  his  brothen.  Charles  and  Henry  (see  above),  was  a  man  o€ 
versatile  abilities,  with  a  passion  for  travelling  which  he  managrd 
to  indulge  in  combination  with  his  practice  sa  a  doctor  He 
wrote  one  popular  book  of  travel,  Sauik  Sea  Bubbles,  by  tka 
Earl  and  tlu  Doctor  (1872).  in  coUaboration  with  the  tjth  ecil 
of  Pembroke.  Mary  Ringsley*8  reading  in  history,  poetry  and 
philosophy  was  wide  if  desultory,  but  she  was  most  attracted 
to  natural  history.  Her  family  moved  to  Cambridge  in  1886, 
where  she  studied  the  sdenoe  of  sociology.  The  loss  of  both 
parents  in  189a  left  her  free  to  puniie  her  own  course,  and  she 
resolved  to  study  native  religion  and  law  in  West  Africa  with  a 
view  to  completing  a  book  which  her  father  had  left  unfinished. 
Wilfa  her  study  of "  raw  fetish  "  she  combined  that  of  a  scacndfic 
collector  of  fresh-water  fiakcs.  She  started  for  the  West  Coast 
in  August  J803;  and  at  Kabisda.  at  Old  CaUbar.  Fernando 
Po  and  on  the  Lower  Congo  she  pursued  her  invest^gataaBs, 
returning  to  FjBgland  ia  Jtme  i894>  She  gained  suffideat 
knowjkflge  of  the  native  customs  to  contribute  an  introduction 
to  Mr  R.  E.  Pcontitt's  N0l4t  on  Ike  Folk  Lore  of  tke  Pjort  (rAqS)- 
Miss  Kiogsky  made  careful  preparations  for  a  second  visit  to 
the  same  coast;  and  in  December  1894,  provided  by  the 
British  Museum  authorities  with  a  collector's  equipment^  she 
proceeded  via  Old  Calabar  to  French  Congo,  and  ascended  the 
QgDw6  River.  From  thia  point  her  Journey,  in  part  ncreas 
country  hitherto  untrodden  by  Europeans,  was  a  bng  aeries  of 
adventures  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  at  one  time  from  the 
dangfcit  of  land  and  water,  at  another  from  Che  cannibal  Fang. 
Returning  to  the  coast  Miss  Kingsley  went  to  Corisco  and  to  the 
Gctman  colony  of  Camerooo>  where  she  made  the  ascent  of 
the  Great  Cameroon  (ts>76o  ft.)  from  a  direction  until  then 
unauempted.  She  retucned  to  England  in  October  1895.  The 
story  of  her  adventures  and  her  Invcstiptions  in  fetiili  is 
vividly  told  in  Jier  Travels  in  Wta  Africa  (1897).  The  book 
arottfod  wide  imesest,  and  she  lectured  to  scientiik  gatlKxii^ 
on  the  fauna,  fiorn  and  folk-lore  of  West  Africa,  and  to  < 
mercial  audi^ices  on  the  traded  of  that  region  and  its  y 
developmeau.  always  witJi  a  protest  against  the  lack  ol  detailed 
knowledge  characteristic  of  modem  deaUnp  with  new  fields  of 
trade.  In  both  cases  she  spoke  with  authority,  for  she  had  baougiit 
back  a  considerable  number  of  new  specimens  of  fishes  nod  pUnts, 
and  had  herself  traded  in  rubber  aind  oil  in  the  districts  theough 
which  she  passed.  But  her  chief  concern  was  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  negro  on  African,  not  European,  lines  and  for  the 
government  of  the  British  posaessiona  00  the  West  Const  by 
methods  which  left  the  native  "  a  free  onsmashed  man — ^not  a 
whitewashed  slave  or  an  enemy."  With  undaunted  energy 
Miss  Kingsley  made  preparations  for  a  third  journey  to  the  West 
(^oast,  but  the  AngUhBoa  War  changed  her  plaoa».  and  she 
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dedded  to  90  first  to  South  Afrka  to  nune  fever  cases.  She 
<fied  of  enteric  fever  at  Simon's  Town,  where  she  was  engaged 
in  tending  Boer  prisoners,  on  the-  3rd  of  June  1900.  Miss 
Kingaley's  works,  besides  her  Trtneh,  include  West  African 
Siudies,  The  Stpry  of  West  Africa,  a  memoir  of  her  father  prefixed 
to  his  Notes  on  Sport  and  Tratel  (1899),  ^d  many  contributions 
to  the  study  of  West  African  law  and  folk-lore.  To  continue 
the  investigation  of  the  subjecU  Miss  Kingsley  bad  made  her 
own  "  The  African  Society  "  was  founded  in  1901. 

Vataable  biographical  information  from  the  pen  of  Mr  George 
A.  Macmiltan  Is  prefixed  to  a  second  editkm  (1901)  of  the  Stmdks, 

KING'S  LYNN  (Lynn  or  Lynn  Regis),  a  market  town,  sea- 
port and  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of  Norfolk, 
England,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Great  Ouse  near  its  outflow 
into  the  Wash.  Pop.  (1901),  20,288.  It  is  97  m.  N.  by  E.  from 
London  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway,  and  is  also  served  by  the 
Midland  and  Great  Northern  joint  line.  On  the  land  side  the 
town  was  formerly  defended  by  a  fosse,  and  there  are  still  con« 
sideiable  remains  of  the  old  widl,  including  the  handsome  South 
Gate  of  the  15th  century.  Several  by-channels  of  the  rivey, 
passing  throu^  the  town,  are  known  as  fleets,  recalling  the 
similar  jfdAe  of  Hamburg.  The  Public  Walks  forms  a  pleasant 
promenade  parallel  to  the  wall,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  stands  a 
picturesque  octagon^  Chapel  of  the  Red  Mount,  exhibiting 
ornate  Perpendicular  work,  and  once  frequented  by  pilgrims. 
The  church  of  St  Margaret,  formerly  the  priory  chtnrch,  is  a  fine 
building  with  two  towers  at  the  west  end,  one  of  which  was 
formeriy  surmounted  by  a  spire,  blown  down  in  1741.  Norman 
or  transitional  work  appears  in  the  base  of  both  towen,  of 
which  the  southern  also  shows  Eariy  English  and  Decorated 
work,  while  the  northern  is  chiefly  Perpendicular.  There  b  a 
fine.  Perpendicular  east  window  of  circular  form.  The  church 
possesses  two  of  the  finest  monumental  brasses  in  existence, 
dated  respectively  1349  and  1364.  St  Nicholas  chapel,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  town,  is  also  of  rich  Perpendicular  workmanship, 
with  a  tower  of  earlier  date.  All  Saints'  church  in  South  Lynn 
b  a  beautiful  Decorated  crudform  structure.  Of  a  Franciscan 
friary  there  remains  the  Perpendicular  Grey  Friars'  Steeple, 
and  the  doorway  remains  of  a  priests'  college  founded  in  1502. 
At  the  grammar  school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Yllli, 
but  occupying  modem  buildings,  Eugene  Aram  was  usher. 
Among  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  guildhall,  with  Re» 
naissance  front,  the  corn  exchange,  the  picturesque  custom-house 
of  the  X7tb  century,  the  athenaeum  (including  a  museum,  haU 
and  other  departments),  the  Stanley  Library  and  the  municipal 
buildings.  The  fisheries  of  the  town  are  important,  including 
extensive  mussel-fisheries  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  there  are  also  brieweries,  corn-mills,  hon  and  brass 
foundries,  agricultural  implement  manuftictories,  ship-building 
yards,  rope  and  sail  works.  Lynn  Harbour  has  an  area  of  30  acres 
and  an  average  depth  at  low  tide  of  xo  ft.  There  is  also  good 
anchorage  in  the  roads  leading  from  the  Wash  to  the  docks. 
There  are  two  docks  of  6}  and  xo  acres  fuva  respectively.  A 
considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  by  barges  on  the  Ouse.  The 
municipal  and  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Lynn  are  co-extensive; 
the  parliamentary  borough  returns  one  member.  The  town  is 
governed  by  a  m$jot,  6  aldermen  and  x8  councillors.-  Area, 
3061  acres. 

As  Lynn  (Lun,  Lenne,  Bishop's  Lynn)  owes  its  origin  to  the 
trade  which  its  early  settlers  ca^ed  by  the  Ouse  and  its  trfbu-. 
taries  its  history  dates  from  the  period  of  settled  occupation  by 
the  Saxons.  It  belonged  to  the  bishops  of  Thetford  before  the 
Conquest  and  remained  with  the  see  when  it  was  translated  to 
Norwich.  Herbert  de  Losinga  {c,  1054-1x19)  granted  its  juris* 
diction  to  the  cathedral  of  Norwich  but  this  right  was  resumed 
by  a  later  bishop,  John  de  Gray,  who  in  X304  had  obtained 
from  John  a  charter  estabUshing  Lynn  as  a  free  borotigh.  A 
fuller  grant  in  1 306  gave  the  burgesses  a  gild  merchant,  the 
httsting  court' to  be  held  once  a  week  only,  and  general  fibei^ieS 
accordhog  to  the  customs  of  Oxford,  saving  the  rights  of  the 
bishop  and  the  earl  of  Arundel,  whose  ancestor  William  D'AIbini 
liad  received  from  WHliam  II.  the  inoiety  of  the  t^booth. 


AsMmg  numerous  later  dkart^is  one  of  1268  confirmed  the 
privilege  granted  to  the  burgesses  by  the  bishop  of  choosing  a 
mayor;  another  of  14x6  re-established  his  electton  by  the 
aldermen  alone.  Henry  VIII.  granted  Lynn  two  charters, 
the  first  (1524)  incorporating  it  under  mayor  and  aldermen; 
the  second  (1537)  changing  its  name  to  King's  Lynn  and 
transferring  to  the  corporation  all  the  rights  hitherto  enjoyed 
by  the  bishop.  Edward  VI.  added  the  possessions  of  the  gild 
of  the  Trinity,  or  gild  merchant,  and  St  George's  gHd,  whOe 
Queen  Mary  annexed  South  Lynn.  Admiralty  r^hts  were 
granted  by  James  I.  Lynn,  which  had  declared  for  the  Crown 
in  1643,  surrendered  its  privileges  to  Charles  II.  in  1684,  but 
recovered  its  charter  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  A  fair 
hdd  on  the  festival  of  St  Margaret  (Jul^  30)  was  included  m 
the  grant  to  the  monks  of  Norwich  about  iioo.  Three  diarters 
of  John  granting  the  bishop  fairs  on  the  feasts  of  St  Nicholas, 
St  Ursula  and  St  Margaret  are  extant,  and  another  of  Edward  I., 
dianging  the  last  to  the  feast  of  St  Peter  ad  Vincula  (Aug.  i). 
A  lo^  act  was  passed  in  xss8-x5S9  for  keepmg  a  mart  of 
fahr  once  a  year.  In  the  eighteenth  century  besides  the  pleasure 
fair,  still  held  in  February,  there  was  another  in  October,  now 
abolished.  A  royal  charter  of  X524  established  the  cattle,  com 
and  general  provisions  market,  sttH  held  every  Tuesday  and 
Saturday.  Lyxm  has  ranked  high  among  EngG^  seaports  from 
early  times. 

See  E.  M.  Beloe,  Ouf  Borough  (1899);  H.  Harrod,  Report  on 
Deeds,  &c.,  ofKint^fL^nn  (1874) ;  Victoria  County  History:  Norfolk. 

KINO'S  MOUNTAIN,  a  motmtainotis  ridge  in  Gaston  coimty. 
North  Carolina  arid  York  county,  South  Carolina,  U.S.A.  It 
is  an  outlier  of  the  Blue  Ridge  nmning  parallel  with  it,  i.e.  N.E, 
and  S.W.,  but  in  contrast  with  the  other  mountains  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  King's  Mountain  has  a  crest  marked  with  diar^  and 
irregular  notches.  Its  highest  point  and  great  escarpment  are 
in  North  Carolina.  About  x§  m.  S.  of  the  Hne  between  the  two 
states,  where  the  ridge  is  about  60  ft.  above  the  surrounding 
country  and  very  narrow  at  the  top,  the  battle  of  King's  Moun- 
tain, was  fought  on  the  7th  of  October  1780  between  a  force  of 
about  xoo  Provhadal  Rangers  and  about  1000  Loyalist  militia 
under  Major  Patrick  Ferguson  (x  744-x  780) ,  and  an  American  force 
of  about  900  backwoodsmen  under  Coloneb  William  Campbdl 
(174S-X78X),  Benjamin  Cleveland  (x 738-1806) ,Isaac Shelby,  John 
Sevier  and  James  Williams  (X740-X780),  in  which  the  Americans 
were  victorious.  The  British  loss  is  suted  as  1x9  killed  (inchid'^ 
ing  the  commander),  X33  wotmded,  and  664  prisoners;  the 
American  loss  was  28  killed  (including  Colonel  Williams)  and  63 
wounded,  lite  victory  largely  contributed  to  the  success  of 
General  Nathaiutel  Greene's  campaign  against  Lord  ComwaUis. 
There  has  been  some  (fispute  as  to  the  exact  site  of  the  engage- 
inent,  but  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  position 
inentioned  above,  on  the  South  Carolina  side  of  the  line.  A 
monument  erected  in  x8xs  was  replaced  in  1880  by  a  much  larger 
one,  and  a  monument  fbr  which  Congress  appropriated  $30,000 
in  X906,  was  completed  in  1909. 

See  L.  C.  Draper.  Kin^s  Mountain  and  its  Heroes  (CTnclrtnatT, 
x88i):  and  Edward  McCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Rteolmtitn 
tTTS'-tfio  (New  Voek.  1901). 

KINGSTON,  BUZABBTH,  Dttcbess  or  (x  730-T788),  sometimes 
oiled  countess  of  Bristol,  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Chudleigh  (d.X736),  and  was '  appointed  maid  of  honour  to 
Augusta,  princess  of  Wales,  in  X743,  probably  throngh  the  good 
offices  of  her  friend,  William  Pulteney,  earl  of  Bath.  Being  a 
very  beautiful  woman  Miss  Chudleigh  did  not  lack  admirers, 
among  whom  were  James,  6th  duke  of  Hamilton,  afid  Augustus 
John  Hervey,  afterwards  3rd  eari  of  Bristol.  Hamilton,  how- 
ever, left  En^and,  and  on  the  4th  of  August  X744.she  was 
privately  married  to  Hervey  at  Lainston,  near  Winchester. 
Both  husband  and  wife  being  poor,  their  union  was  kept  secret 
to  enable  Eliskbeth  to  retain  her  post  at  court,  while  Hervey, 
who  was  a  naval  officer,  rejoined  his  ship,  retundng  to  En^and 
tbwards  the  dose  of  X746.  The  marriage  was  a  very  unhappy 
one,  and  the  pair  soon  ceased  to  live  together;  bat  when  it 
appeared  probable  that  Henrey  would  succeed  bis  brother  as  tail 
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of  Bristol,  bi>  wtfei  took  sttps  to  obtain  proof  of  her  maxrizgp. 
This  did  not,  however,  prevent  her  from  becoming  the  mistress 
of  Evelyn  Fierrepont,  and  duke  of  Kingston,  and  she  was  not 
only  a  very  prominent  figure  in  London  society,  but  in  1765  in 
Berlin  she  was  honoured  by  the  attentions  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  By  this  time  Hervey  wished  for  a  divorce  from  his  wife; 
but  Elizabeth,  although  equally  anxious  to  be  free,  was  un- 
willing  to  face  the  publicity  attendant  upon  this  step.  However 
shebeganasuitof  jactitaiionagainst  Hervey.  This  case  was  doubt- 
less collusive,  and  after  Elizabeth  had  sworn  she  was  unmaxried, 
the  court  in  February  1769  pronounced  her  a  spinster.  Within 
a  month  she  married  Kingston,  who  died  four  years  Uter,  leaving 
her  all  his  property  on  condition  that  she  remained  a  widow. 
Visiting  Rome  the  duchess  was  received  with  honour  by  Qement 
XIV.;  after  which  she  hurried  back  to  England  to  defdid  herself 
from  a  charge  of  bigamy,  which  had  been  preferred  against  her 
by  Kingston's  nephew,  Evelyn  Meadows  (d.  1826).  The  house 
of  Lords  in  1776  found  her  guilty,  and  retaining  ha  fortune  she 
hurriedly  left  England  to  avoid  further  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  the  Meadows  family,  who  had  a  reversionary  interest  in  the 
Kingston  estates.  She  lived  for  a  time  in  Calais,  and  then 
repaired  to  St  Petersburg,  near  which  city  she  bought  an  estate 
which  she  named  "  Chudieigh."  Afterwards  she  resided  in 
Paris,  Rome,  and  elsewhere,  and  died  in  Paris  on  the  26th  of 
August  J7S8.  The  duchess  was  a  coarse  and  licentious  woman, 
and  was  ridiculed  as  Kitty  Crocodile  by  the  comedian  Samuel 
Foote  in  a  play  A  Trip  to  Calais,  which,  however,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  produce.  She  is  said  to  have  bceO'  the  oci^nal  ol 
Thackeray's  characters,  Beatrice  and  Baroness  Bernstein^ 

There  is  an  account  of  the  duchess  in  J.  H.  Jesse's  Utmoirs  of  the 
Court  of  England  1688-1760,  vol.  iv.  (1901). 

KINGSTON,  WILUAM  HENRT  GILES  (i$x4.-i88o),  English 
-  novelist,  son  of  Lucy  Henry  Kingston,  was  bom  in  London  on 
the  28th  of  February  1814.  Much  of  his  youth  was  spent  at 
Oporto,  where  his  father  was  a  merchant,  but  when  he  entered 
the  business,  he  made  his  headquarters  in  London.  He  early 
wrote  newspaper  articles  on  Portuguese  subjects.  Thes£  were 
translated  into  Portuguese,  and  the  author  received  a  Portuguese 
order  of  knighthood  and  a  pension  for  his  services  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  commercial  treaty  of  1842.  In  1844  his  first  book, 
The  Circassian  Chief ^  appealed,  and  in  184s  The  Prime  Minister ^ 
a  Story  of  the  Days  of  the  Great  Marquis  o]  Pombai,  Thfe  Lust- 
tanian  Shelches  describe  Kingston's  travels  in  PortugaL  In 
185X  Peter  the  Whaler^  his  first  book  for  boys^  came  out.  These 
books  proved  so  popular  that  Kingston  retired  from  business, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  production  of  tales  of  adventure  for 
boys.  Within  thirty  years  he  wrote  upwards  of  on^  hundred 
and  thirty  such  books.  He  had  a  praaical  knowledge  of  sea>> 
manship,  and  his  stories  of  the  sea,  lull,  of  thrilling  advencures 
and  hairbreadth  escapes,  exactly  hit  the  taste  of  his  boy  readers. 
Characteristic  specimens  of  his  work  are  The  Thru  Midshipmen; 
The  Three  Ueutenanis',  The  Thru  Commanders;  and  The 
Thru  Admirals. .  He  also  wrote  popular  accounts  of  famous 
tEavellers  by  iand  and  sea,  and  translated  some  of  the  stories  of 
Jules  Verne. 

In  all  philanthropic  schemes  Kingston  took  deep  interest;  he 
was  the  promoter  of  the  nussion  to  seamen;  and,  he  acted. as 
secretary  of  a  society  for  promoting  an  improved  system  of 
emigration.  He  was  editor  of  the  Colonist  for  a  short  \iine  in 
1844  and  of  the  Colonial  Magazine  and  East  Indian  Review  from 
1849  to  1851.  He  was  a  supporter  of  the  volunteer  movement 
in  England  from  the  first.  He  died  at  Willesden  on  the  sth  of 
August  1880. 

KINGSTON,  the  chief  city  of  Frontenac  county,  Ontario, 
Canada,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  L^tke  Ontario,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Cataraqui  River.  Pop.  (igpi),  i7»96i.  It  is 
an  important  station  on  the  Grand  Trunk  railway,  the  terminus 
of  the  Kingston  &  Pembroke  railway,  and  has  steamboat 
communication  with  other  ports  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Bay 
of  Quinie,  on  the  St  LawrcgKe  and  the  Rideau  canaU  It  contains 
a  fine  stone  graving  dock,  280  ft.  long,  100  ft.  wide,  and  with  a 
tdrptb  of  1 61  ft;  at  low  water  on  the  sill.    The  fortificationst  which 


at  one  time  made  it  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Canada,  ■«« 
now  out  of  date.  The  sterility  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
the  growth  of  railways  have  lessened  its  commcrdal  iroportaoce« 
but  it  still  contains  a  number  of  small  factories,  and  ixnportaot 
locomotive  works  and  ship-building  yards.  As  an  educational 
and  residential  centre  it  retains  high  rank,  and  is  a  popular 
summer  resort.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  Anglican  and  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishopric,  of  the  Royat^  Military  College  (founded  by 
the  Dominion  government  in  1875),  of  an  artilli^  school,  and 
of  QjUfen's  University,  an  institution  founded  in  1839  under  the 
nominal  control  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  now  including  about 
X200  students.  In  the  suburbs  are  a  Dominion  peniteniiac>. 
and  a  provincial  lunatic  asylum.  Founded  by  the  French  in 
i673r  under  the  name  of  Kateracoui,  soon  changed  to  Fort 
Frontenac,  it  playcKl  an  important  part  in  the  wars  between 
English  and  French.  Taken  and  destroyed  by  the  English  in 
1758,  it  was  refounded  in  1782  under  its  present  name,  and  vm 
from  184X  to  1844  the  capital  of  Canada. 

KINGSTON*  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Ulster  county,  Kev 
York„  U.S.A.,  on  the  Hudson  Fiver,  at  the  mouth  of  Rondout 
Creek,  about  90  m.  N.  of  New  York  and  about  S3  m.  S.  of  Albany. 
Pop.  (1900),  24.535— 355»  being  .foreign-bom;  (1910  census) 
25,908.  .It  is  served  by  the  West  Shore  (which  bere  crosses 
Rondout  Creek  on  a  high  bridge),  the  New  York  Ontario  k 
Western,  the  Ulster  &  Delaware,  and  the  Wallkill  Valley  rafl- 
ways,  by  a  ferry  across  the  river  to  Rhinecliff,  where  conncxioa 
is  made  with  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  railroad, 
and  by  steamboat  lines  to  New  York,  Albany  and  other  river 
points.  The  principal  part  of  the  city  Is  built  on  a  level  plateau 
about  150  fL  above  the  river;  other  parts  of  the  site  vary  from 
fiatlands  to  rough  highhinds.  To  the  N.W\  is  the  mountain 
scenery  of  the  Catskills,  to  the  S.W.  the  Shawangunk  Mountains 
and  Lake  Mohonk,  and  in  the  distance  across  the  river  are  the 
Berkshire  Hills.  The  most  prominent  public  buildings  are  the 
post  office  and  the  city  hall;  in  front  9f  the  latter  is  a  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Monument.  The  city  has  a  Carnegie  library.  The 
"  Senate  House  " — now  the  property  of  the  state,  with  a  cokmial 
museum — was  erected  a^ut  1676;  it  was  the  meeting  pla.ce  of 
the  first  Slate  Senate  in  1777,  and  was  burned  (except  the  walk) 
in  October  of  that  year.  The  court  house  (1818)  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  old  court  house^  in  which  Governor  George  CUntoo 
was  inaugurated  in  July  1777,  and  in  which  Chief  Justice  John 
Jay  held  the  first  term  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  in 
September  1777.  The  Elmendori  Tavern  (1723)  was  the 
meeting-place  of  the  New  York  Council  of  Safety  In  October 
1777.  Kingston  Academy  was  organized  in  1773,  and  In  1864 
was  transferred  to  the  Kii^ton  Board  of  Education  and  became 
part  of  the  city's  public  school  system;  its  present  building  dates 
from  1806.  Kingston's  principal  manufaaurea  are  t^>aca\ 
cigars  and  dgaretles,  street  railway  cars  and  boats;  other 
manufactures  are  Rosendale  cement,  bricks^  shirts,  lace  curtains, 
brushes,  motor  wheeU,  sash  and  blinds.  The  city  ships  Urge 
quantities  of  building  and  flag  atones  quarried  in  the  vicinity. 
The  total  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was  $5,000,922, 
an  increase  of  2^*5  %  since  1900.. 

In  1614  a  small  fort  was  built  by  tbe  Dutch  at  the  mouth  of 
Rondout  Creek,  and  in  (652  a  settlement  was  esublished  in  the 
vicinity  and  named  Esopus  after  the  Esopus  Indians,  who  were 
a  SHbdivision  of  the  Munsee  branch  of  the  Ddawares;  aud  whose 
name  meant  "small  river,"  referring  possibly  to  Rondout 
Creek,  The  settlement  was  deserted  in  1655-56  on  account  of 
threatened  Indian  attacks.  In  1658  a  stockade  was  buik  by 
the  order  of  Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  from  this  event 
the  aaual  founding  of  the  city  is  generally  dated.  In  1659  the 
massacre  of  several  drunken  Indiana  by  the  soldiers  cauMd  a 
general  rising  of  the  Indians,  who  unsuccessfully  atucked  the 
stockade,  killing  some  of  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants,  and 
capturing  and  torturing  others.  Hostilititt  continued  into 
the  following  year.  In  1661 .  the  governor  named  the  place 
Wiltwyck  and  gave  it  a  municipal  charter.  In  1663  it  sufiercd 
from  another  Indian  attack,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants 
being  slain  or  taken  prisoners.     The  English  took  posacsskn 
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So  i664»  and  in  1669  Wiltwyck  was  nsroed  Kingston^  after 
Kingston  Lisle,  near  Wantage,  England.  Che  family  seat 
of  Govetnoc  Frar.cis  Lovelace.  In  tJie  same  year  the  English 
garrison  was  removed.  In  1673-1674  Kingston  was  again  tempo- 
rarily under  the  control  of  the  DHtch»  who  called  it  Swanen- 
burg.  In  1777  the  convention  whkh  drafted  tlie  new  stattf 
constitution  met  in  Kingston,  and  during  part  of  the  yeat 
Kingston  was  (be  seat  of  the  new  state  government.  On  the 
i6th  of  October  1777  the  British  under  General  Sir  John  Vau^an 
(174&-95)  sacked  it  and  burned  nearly  all  its  buildings.  In 
1908  the  body  of  George  Clinton  was  removed  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  reinterred  in  Kingston  on  the  250th  annivenary  of 
the  building  of  the  stockade.  In  t7^  Kingston  was  one  of  the 
places  contemplated  as  a  site  for  the  national  capital.  In  1805 
it  was  incorporated  as  a  village,  and  in  1872  it  absorbed  the 
villages  of  Rondout  and  Wilbur  and  was  made  ft  dty. 

Sec  M.  Schoonmaker.  HiOopy  ^  KtmsUm  (New  York.  1888). 
•  KINGSTON,  a  borough  of  Luzerne  county,  Peoosylvania, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehaima' river,  opposite 
Wilkes-Barr^.  Pop.  (1900),  3846  (1030  foreign^bom);  (1910) 
6449'  Kingston  is  served  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  and  the  Lehigh  VaUay  railwayi.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Wyoming  Seminary  ((844;  co-educational),  a  wcU-kaowii 
secondary  school.  Anthracite  coal  is  mined  here;  there  are 
railway  repair  and  machine-shops;  and  among  the  boremgh'a 
manufactures  are  hosiery,  silk  goods,  underwear  and  addii^ 
machines.  Kingston  (at  first  called  **  Kjngstewn,**  from  Kings 
Towne,  Rhode  Island)  was  comnKMiJy  known  in  its  early  day> 
as  the  "  Forty  Township,'*  because  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment was  made  by  forty  pioneers  from  Connecticut,  who  were 
sent  out  by  the  Susquehanna  Company  and  took  possession 
of  the  district  in  its  name  in  1769.  lii  1772  the  famous  "Forty 
Fort,"  a  stockade  fortification,  was  built  hext.  and  in  1777  it  was 
rebuilt,  strengthened  and  enlarged.  Here  on  the  3rd  of  July 
X778  about  400  men  and  boys  met,  and  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  (i73«-95)  went  out  to  o>eet  a  force  of 
about  1 100  British  troops  and  Indians,  commanded  by  Major 
John  Butler  and  Old  King  (Sayenqueraghte).  The  Americana 
were  defeated  in  the  engagement  that  followed,  and  miuiy  of 
the  prisoners  taken  were  massacred  or  tortured  \iy  the  Indiana. 
A  monunient  near  the  site  of  the  fort  coromemorajLes  the  battle 
and  massacre.  Kingston  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1837% 
(See  Wyoming  Valley.) 

KINGSTON,  the  capital  and  chief  port  of  JareaKa,  West  Indies. 
Pop.  (1901),  46,542,  mostly  negroes*  It  is  situated  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  in  the  south-cast  of  the  island,  standing  on  the  north 
shore  of  a  land-locked  harbour—Cor  it^  sice  xmt  pi\  thw  finest: in 
the  world— and  with  its  suburbs  occupying  an  area  of  1080 
acres  The  town  contains  the  principal  government  ofHcea. 
It  has  a  good  water  supply,  a  telephone  service  and  a  supply  of 
both  gas  and  electric  light,  while  electric  trams  ply  bstwccn 
the  town  ami  its  suburbs.  The  Instiiute-of  Jamaica  meintains 
a  puhUc  library,  museum  and  art  gallery  especially  devoted  to 
local  interests.  The  old  parish  church  in  King  Street,  dating 
probably  from  1692  was  the  burial-place  of  William  Hall  (1699) 
aful  Admiral  fienbow  (1702).  The  suburbs  are  remarkable  for 
their  beauty.  The  clia;iaite  is  dry  and  healthy,  and  the  tempent" 
ture  rangea  from  93**  to  66  **  F.  Kingston  waa  founded  in  4693, 
after  the  neighboitring,  town  of  Port  Royal  had  been  ruined  by 
an  earthquake  in  1692.  In  1793^  Port  Royal  having  been  agaiii 
laid  waste  by  fire,  Kingston  became  the  commercial,  and  in  1879 
the  political,  capital  of  the  island.  On  several  occasions  King* 
ston  was  almost  entire^  consumed. by  fire,  the  conflagrations  of 
1780,  18431  1S62  uid  188a  being  particular^  severe. ,  On  the 
14th  of  January  1^7  it  was  devasuted  by  a  terrible  earthquake. 
A  long  immunity  had  led  to  the  erection  of  many  buildings  not 
n>ecially  designed  to  withstand  such  shocks,  and  these  and  tlie 
bre  which  followed  were  so  destructive  that  pmctkally  the  whole 
town  had  to  be  rebuilt.  (See  Jamaica.) 
.  i^INOSlfH-Oli-^THAIIES,  a  market  town  and  nvaiclpa] 
ho^iBugb  in  the  Kingston  p^irliamentary  division  of  Surrey^ 
Bugling,  II  m,  S.W.  of  Charing  Cross,  Londoiii  on  the  London 


arid  South-W^tem  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  34.375.  It  has  a 
frontage  with  public  walks  and  gardens  upon  the  right  bank  of 
the  Thamca,  and  is  in  close  proximity  to  Richmond  and  Bushey 
Parks,  its  pleasant  situation  rendering  it  a  favourite  residemial 
district.  The  andent  wooden  bridge  over  the  river,  which  was 
in  existence  as  enriy  as  x>23,  was  superseded  by  a  structure  of 
stone  in  1837.  The  parnh  charch  of  All  Saints,  chiefly  Per- 
pendicular in  style,  contains  several  brasses  of  the  15th  century, 
and  monuments  by  Chantrey  and  others;  the  grammar  school, 
rebuilt  in  1878,  was  originally  founded  as  a  chantry  by  Edward 
Lovekyn  in  1305,  and  converted  into  a  school  by  Queen  Eliaa- 
beth.  Near  the  parish  church  stood  the  chapd  of  St  Mary, 
where  it  is  alleged  the  Saxon  kings  were  crowned.  The  andeitt 
stone  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  throne  at  these  coronations 
was  removed  to  the  market-i>lace  in  1850.  At  Norbitoa,  within 
the  borough,  is  the  Royal  Cambridge  Asylum  for  soldiers* 
widows  (1854).  At  Kta^on  Hill  is  an  industrial  juid  titinmg 
school  for  gills,  opened  in  1892.  There  are  large  market  gardens 
in  the  neighboifcrhood,  and  the  town  possesses  oil«raHls,.  flour* 
ntiUs,  breweries  and  brick  and  tile  works.  The  boroogfa  is  vtider 
a  mayor,  8  aldermen  and  14  coundliors.    Area,  1 133  acrts. 

The  position  of  Kingston  {Cyniugesltm,  CkiHgeshme)  on  the 
Thames  where  there  was  probably  a  ford  accounts  for  its  origin; 
its  later  prosperity  was  due  to  the  bridge  which  existed  in  1223 
and  possibly  long  before.  In  836  or  838  it  was  the  meeting-tplace 
of  the  council  under  Ecgbert,  and  hi  the  totk  century  some  If  mot 
all  of  the  West  Saxon  kings  were  crowned  at  Kingston.  In  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  it  was  a  royal  manor,  and  in  xo86 
included  a  church,  five  mills  and  three  fisheries.  Domesdaj^ 
also  mentions  bedels  in  Kingston.  The  origiiuil  charters  were 
granted  by  John  in  1200  and  1209,  by  which  the  free  men  of 
Kingston  were  empowered  to  hold  the  town  in  fee-farm  fbr  ever, 
with  all  the  libertiesthat  it  had  while  in>the  king's  hands.  Heniy 
III.  sanctioned  the  gtkl-merchant  which  had  existed  previouidy, 
amd  granted  other  privileges.  These  charters  were  confirmed 
and  extended  by  many  succeeding  monarchs  <lown  to  Charles  L 
Henry  VI.  incorporated  the  town  under  two  baihffs.  Except 
for  temporary  surrenders  of  their  corporate  privileges  under 
Charles  IL  and  James  IL  the  government  of  the  borough 
continued  In  its  original  form  until  183^,  when  it  was  rein- 
corporated under  the  title  of  mayor,  aldermen  and  burgesses. 
Kingston  returned  two  members  to  parliament  in  1311,  t3li3, 
1353  and  1373,  but  never  afterwards.  The  market,  still  held  on 
Saturdays,  was  granted  by  James  I.,  and  the  Wednesday  market 
by  Cbaries  II.  To  these  a  cattle-market  on  Thursdays  has  been 
added  by  the  corporation.  The  only  remaining  fair,  now  held 
•a  the  13th  of  November,  was  granted  by  Henry  lU.,  and  was 
then  held  on  the  morrow  of  AU  Souls  and  seven  days  following. 

KINOSTON-UPQN-HULU  BARU  AND  DUKBS  OP.  These 
titles  were  borne  by  the  f^mjly  of  Pierrepont,  or  Picrtepoint, 
from  i6a8  to  1773. 

Robert  Piebrepont  (1584-1643),  second  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Pierrepont  of  Holme  Pierrepont,  Nottinghamshire,  was  member 
of  parliament  for  Nottingham  in  1601,  and  was  created  Baron 
Pierrepont  and  Viscount  Newark  in  r6i7,  being  made  earl  of 
Kingston-upon-HuU  in  the  foUowiog  year.  He  remained  iMutral 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War;  but  afterwards  be  joined 
the  king;  aikd  was  appointed  lieutenant 'general  of  the  counties 
of  Lincoln^  Rutland.  Huntingdon,  Cambridge  and  Norfolk. 
Whilst  defending  Gainsborough  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was 
acddenially  kiled  on  the  25th  of  July  1643  ^tlc  being  conveyed 
to  HulL  The  cari  had  five  sons,  one  of  whom  was  Francs 
Pierrepont  (d.  1659),  a  colonel  in  the  parliamentary  army  and 
afterwards  a  n\ember  of  the  Long  Padiament;  and  another  was 
Wiiham  Pi^rvepont  (9.9),  a  leading  member  of  the  parliamentary 
pArty. 

His  son  Henrv  Pierre»omt  (t6o6-i68o),  2Rd  eariof  Kingston 
and  tst  marquess  of  Dorchester,  was  member  of  parliament  for 
Nottiighamshire,  and  was  called  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Baroo 
Pierrepont  in  1641 .  During  thecarher  part  of  the  Civil  War  he 
was  at  Oxford  in  attendance  upon  the  king,  whom  he  represented 
at  Che  negotiations  at  Uabridge.    In  1645  he  was  made  a.  privy 
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councillor  and  created  marquesB  of  Dorchester;  but  in  1647  he 
compounded  for  his  estates  by  paying  a  large  fine  to  the  pariia> 
mentariaio.  Afterwards  the  marquess,  who  wh  always  fond 
of  books,  spent  hb  time  xnamly  in  Londim  engaged  in  the  study 
of  medidne  and  law,  his  devotion  to  the  former  science  bringing 
upon  him  a  certain  amount  of  ridicule  and  abuse.  After  the 
Rtatoratioii  be  was  restored  to  the  privy  council,  and  was  made 
recorder  of  Nottingham  and  a  fieUow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Dorchester  had  two  daughten,  but  no  sons,  and  when  he  died 
in  London  on  the  Sth  of  December  i6te  the  title  of  marquess  of 
Dorchester  became  extinct.  He  was  succeeded  as  3rd  earl  ol 
Kingston  by  Robert  (d.  i68a),  a  aon  of  Robert  Pierrepont  of 
Thoresby,  Nottinghamshisc,  and  as  4th  earl  by  Robert's  brother 
William  <d.  1^90). 

Ev£L¥N  PteftRBPONT  (c  1655-1796),  sth-eftrl  and  ist  duke  of 
Kingston,  another  brother  had  been  member  of  parliament  for 
East  Reifood  before  his  accession  to  the  peerage.  While  serving 
as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  union  with  Scotland  he  was 
created  marquess  of  Dorchester  in  1 706,  and  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  business  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  made  a  privy 
councillor  and  in  1715  was  created  duke  of  Kingston;  afterwards 
serving  as  lord  privy  seal  and  lord  president  of  the  council.  The 
duke,  who  died  on  the  5th  of  March  r736,  was  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  iashionable  society  of  his  day.  He  was  twice  married, 
and  had  five  daugkers,  among  whom  was  Lady  Mary  Wortlcy 
Montagu  (q^.),  and  one  son,  WilUam,  earl  of  Kingston  (d.  1713). 

The  lauer's  son,  EvbLTN  PiEutEPONT  (1711-1773),  succeeded 
hb  grandfather  as  sctond  duke  of  Kingston.  When  the  rcbeUion 
of  174s  broke  out  he  raised  a  regiment  called  "  Kingston's  Ught 
horse,"  which  distinguished  itself  at  CuUoden.  The  duke,  who 
w'^^1?*  ^*  ^^^  ^  general  in  the  army,  is  described  by  Horace 
Walpole  as  "  a  very  weak  man,  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  finest 
person  in  Eni^and.*'  He  is  chiefly  famous  for  his  connexion 
wit  h  Eliaabeth  Chudleigh,  who  claimed  to  be  duchess  of  Kingston 
W;».).  The  Kingston  titles  became  extinct  on  the  duke's  death 
wilhwit  chHdren  on  the  sjrd  of  September  1773,  but  on  the  death 
of  tl«  duchess  in  1788  the  esutes  came  to  his  nephew  Charles 
Mcadowi(i737-i8,6),  who  took  the  name  of  Pierrepont  and  was 
created  Baron  Pierrepont  and  Viscount  Newark  ini  796V  and  Earl 
Manvm  in  1806.  His  descendant,  the  present  Earl  Manvers,  if 
"»»»,i*f  fcfwttentativcof  the  dukes  of  Kingston. 

KINQSTOWN»  a  seaport  of  Co.  DubUn,  IrcUnd,  hi  the  south 
paitianenury  division,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
DubUn  Bay,  6  ra.  S.E.  from  Dublin  by  the  Dublin  &  Soulh- 
Easlera  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  17. 377.  It  b  a 
lai^  seaport  and  favourite  watering-place,  and  possesses  several 
fine  streets,  with  electric  trams,  and  terraces  commanding 
oicturesque  sea  views.  The  original  name  of  Kingstown  was 
pttAKary,  whidi  was  exchanged  lor  the  present  designation  after 
ihe  embarkation  of  George  IV.  at  the  port  on  hb  return  from 
IrtiAod  in  1821,  an  event  which  b  also  commemorated  by  a 
gtanlic  obcUsk  erected  near  the  harbour.  The  town  was  a  mere 
lt»hint  village  untU  the  construction  of  an  extensive  harboor, 
^(gun  in  1817  and  finally  completed  in  1859.  The  eastern  pier 
|iA«  a  hMgtli  of  3SOO  ft.  and  the  western  of  4^50  ft.,  the  total 
^(t«  tnchised  bcmg  about  aso  acres,  with  a  varying  depth  of 
1,^,411 1  jt  to  a7  f  t.  Kmgsto  wn  is  the  station  of  the  City  of  Dublin 
^<*«a  INkfket  Company's  mail  steamers  to  Uolyhttd  in  con* 
^ ^«M  «  Uh  the  London  &  North^Wcstetn  xaihray.  It  has  large 
«A^y*<  ^«mI  import  trade  both  with  Great  Brttaio  and  foreign 
^vt*^*^"*'  ^^  principal  export  b  cattle,  and  the  principal 
,^»t^^^  vvm  and  provisions.  Kingstown  b  the  centit  of  an 
^.j^,^««mx^  i««  llahrry;  and  there  are  three  yacht  clubs:  the  Royal 
;i  .k.V  )^^<*A  ^  i^^KUfo  and  Royal  AHced. 

«k«ia^t^  <MltN*  a  town  near  Fu-Uang  Uien,  in  the  province  of 
\. ,  >.»  M«  V  V  *4«  awl  the  prindpal  seat  of  the  porcelain  ntanu^ 
«^  ««>«  1*  ^^^  %«iSI»tr«.  Being  atuated  on  the  south 'bank  of  the 
«v^4  s  i^M^  •*  «<M^  t*^  ancient  times  known  as  Ckamg^muH  CAM, 
^  ,<,i«44  sM  k)w  ^«««lh  «l  the  river  Chang."  It  b  unwaDedv  and 
^  _^j,ui>  w^m  '.^c  bayak  of  the  Kver.  The  strceu  are  narrow, 
,*.,  ..«4H^A^  «4i^  «  ^s^lHtUtfon  which  b  redtoned  at  a  milUon, 
.  h[  ,.^  .•fc-^vtoj*  ^  «Wia  find  employment  at  '»-  ^— »-** 


factories.  Since  the  Ch'in  dynasty  (557-509)  thb  has  been  the 
great  trade  of  the  place,  which  was  then  called  by  its  carUer 
name.  In  the  reign  of  King-t^  (Ch£n-uung)  of  t  he  Sung  dynasty, 
eariy  in  the  1  tth  century  a  j>.,  a  manufactory  was  founded  \hm 
for  making  vases  and  objects  of  art  for  the  use  of  the  erapcrar. 
Hence  iu  adoption  of  its  present  title.  Since  the  time  of  the 
Ming  dynasty  a  magistrate  has  been  spedally  appointed  te 
superintend  the  factories  and  to  despatch  at  regulated  intervab 
the  imperial  porcelain  to  Peking.  The  town  b  sit  uated  on  a  vast 
plain  surrouiided  by  mountains,  and  boasts  of  three  Ibousaad 
porcelain  furnaces.  These  constantly  burning  fires  are  the  causes 
of  frequent  confiagvatkms,  and  at  night  give  the  city  the  appear- 
ance of  a  place  on  fire.  The  people  are  as  a  rule  orderly,  thoi^ 
they  have  on  several  occasions  riu>wn  a  hostile  bearing  towaids 
foreign  visitors.  Thb  b  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  desire 
to  keep  their  art  as  far  as  possible  a  mystery,  which  appears  ksi 
unreasonable  when  it  b  remembered  that  the  two  kinds  of  eaith 
of  which  the  porcelain  b  made  are  not  found  at  K!ng-t6  Cb^n,  but 
arebctNight  from  K'i-mun  in  the  neighbouring  province  <rf  Ngaa- 
htti,  and  that  there  is  therefore  no  reason  why  the  trade  should  be 
necessarily  maintained  at  that  place.  The  two  kinds  of  eank 
are  known  as  pai-tun4see,  which  b  a  fine  fusible  quartz  powder, 
and  kao'lin,  which  b  not  fusible,  and  b  said  to  give  strength  10 
the  ware.  Both  matcriab  are  prepared  in  the  shape  of  bricks  a 
K't^mon,  and  are  brought  down  the  Chang  to  the  seat  of  the 
manufacture. 

KXIIOVSSIB,  a  town  of  Inverness-shire,  Scotland.  Pop.  <  1 001 ). 
987.  It  lies  at  i  h^ht  of  750  ft.  above  sea-level,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Spcy,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  46}  m.  S.  by  S.E.  of  Invrr- 
ncss  by  the  Highland  railway.  It  was  founded  towards  the  end 
of  the  18th  century  by  the  duke  of  Gordon,  in  the  hope  of  its 
becoming  a  centre  of  woollen  manufactures.  This  expectatkw. 
however,  was  not  realised,  but  in  time  the  place  grew  popular  as  a 
health  resort,  the  Kenery  in  every  direction  being  remarkablf 
picturesque.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  b  Ruihven.  whetr 
James  Macpherson  was  born  in  1736,  and  on  the  left  bank,  som 
2^  m.  from  Kingussie,  b  the  house  of  Belleville  (previotrir 
known  as  Raitts)  which  he  acquired  from  Mackintosh  of  BoH^e 
and  where  he  died  in  1796.  The  mansion,  renamed  Balavii  I7 
Macpherson's  great-grandson,  was  burned  down  in  1903,  whes 
the  fine  library  (including  some  MSS.  of  Sir  David  Brewster. 
who  had  married  the  poet's  second  daughter)  was  dcstrojred.  Of 
Ruthven  Castle,  one  of  the  residences  of  the  Corny  ns  of  Badcnodu 
only  the  ruins  of  the  walls  remain.  Here  the  Jacobites  made  aa 
ineffectual  rally  utider  Lord  George  Murray  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden. 

KING  WILUAirS  TOWN,  a  town  of  South  Africa,  in  the  Cs^e 
province  and  on  the  Buffalo  River.  43  m.  by  rail  W.N.W.  of  t^ 
port  of  East  London.  I\>p.  (1904),  9506,  of  whom  5987  were 
whites.  It  b  the  headquarters  of  the  Cape  Mounted  V6&tt 
'^  King,"  as  the  town  is  locally  called,  stands  1275  ft.  above  the 
sea  at  the  foot  of  the  Amatola  Mountains,  and  in  the  midst  ol  t 
thickly  populated  agricultural  district.  The  town  b  wdl  bid 
out  and  most  of  the  public  buildings  and  merchants*  stores  tr 
buiH  of  stone.  There  are  manufactories  of  sweets  aiMl  jaos. 
candles,  soap,  matches  and  trather,  and  a  large  trade  in  wool 
hides  and  grains  b  done  with  East  London.  "  King  "  is  abo  u 
important  entrep6t  for  trade  with  the  natives  througbn: 
Kaffrarla,  with  which  there  b  direct  railway  coinmunlc«ik»fi- 
Founded  by  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urbon  in  May  1835  during  the  Ka& 
War  of  that  year,  the  town  is  named  after  William  IV.  It  was 
abandoned  in  December  1836,  but  was  reoccopicd  in  1 846  and  wa 
the  capital  of  British  Kaffrarla  from  its  creation  In  T&47  to  iis 
incorporation  in  1865  with  Cap4i  Colony.  Many  of  the  colocafs 
in  the  neighbouring  districts  are  descendants  of  members  of  tlr 
German  legion  dbbanded  after  the  Crimean  War  and  provided 
with  homes  in  Cape  Colony;  hence  such  Mimes  as  Berlin,  Potsdas, 
Braunschweig,  Frankfurt,  given  to  settlements  in  this  part  of  tt« 
country. 

KINXAJOir  (Ctre^kpks  eauditohmtus  or  Folos  Jtavms).  tit 
single  species  of  an  aberrant  genus  of  the  raccoon  famHy  (Ft*- 
cyonUat}.    It  has  been  split  up  into  a  number  ol  loc^  race*.    A 
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native  o£  tht  forests  of  the  vtnner  paits  of  SouCh  and  Cdittil 
America,  tbe  kinkajou  is  about  the  aiae  of  a  cat«  of  a  unifoRn 
pale,  ydlowish-brown  ootour,  aoctumal  and  arbonal  in  its 
habits,  feeding  on  fniit,  honey,  egg*  u>d  somU  biids  and 
marainals,  and  is  of  a  toknUy  gentle  diqiositaon  and  eaailj 
tamed.    (See  Caknivora.) 

KINKBL.  JOBAIW  OOITFHIED  (i8x5^88s),  Gcsman  poet, 
woa  bom  on  the  nth  of  August  28x5  at  Oberaunel  near  Bonn. 
Having  stndied  thestegy  at  Bonn  and  afterwards  in  Berlin,  he 
established  himseU  at  Bonn  in  i^s&ta  print  doemU  of  theoh)gy, 
later  became  master  at  the  gymnasium  there,  and  was  for  a  short 
time  assistant' preacher  in  Cologne.  Changing  his  idigious 
opittiooB,  he  abandoned  theology  and  delivered  IcctUNs  on  the 
history  of  art,  in  which  he  had  become  interestedon  a  journey  to 
Italy  in  1837.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  pvofinsor 
of  the  history  of  art  at  Bonn  Univcnity.  For  his  share  in  the 
revoliitiDn  in  the  Palatinate  in  1849  Kinkd  was  arrested  and, 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  was  interned  in  the  fortress 
of  Spandau.  His  friend  Carl  Scfaun  contrived  in 'November  1850 
U>  diect  hb  escape  to  En^^and,  whence  he  went  to  the  United 
States.  Returning  to  London  in  2853,  he  for  several  years  taught 
German  and  lectnred  on  German' literature,  and  in  1858  founded 
the  German  paper  Hermamn.  In  1866  he  accepted  the  professor- 
ship of  archaeology  and  the  history  of  irt  at  the  Potytechnftum 
in  Zilrich,  in  which  dty  he  died  on  the  X3th  of  November  x  889. 

The  popularity  whkh  Kinkel  enjoyed  in  his  day  was  hardly 
justified  by  Ins  talent;  his  poetry  is  of  the  sweetly  sentimental 
type  which  was  much  in  vogue  in  Germany  about  the  middle  of 
the  xgth  century.  His  Gedkkte  first  app^red  in  1843,  and  have 
gone  through  several  editions.  He  is  to  be  seen  to  most  advan«- 
tage  in  the  verse  romances,  Otto  tUr  SckMttf  tine  rkeiniseke 
CesckichU  in  wmHf  Abentmem  (1846)  which  in  X896  had  attained 
its  75th  edition,  and  Dtt  Gftbtckmied  torn  AfOwerpen  (1868). 
Among  Kinkel's  other  works  may  be  mentioned  the  tragedy 
Nimroi  (1857),  and  his  history  of  art,  GesekickU  der  kUdtndm 
KMnsk  bet  den  ekHslUckeH  Vdlkem  (1845).  KinkeTs  first  wife, 
Johanna,  nSe  Mockd  Ci8ro-i858),  assisted  h«r  husband  in  his 
Lterery  work,  and  was  herself  an  author  of  considerable  merit. 
Her  admirable  autebfcgraphical  novel  Hans  Ihdts  in  Lenden 
was  not  published  until  x86o,  after  her  death.  She  also  wrote 
on  musical  subjects. 

See  A.  Strodtmann,  GoUfried  Kinkd  (a  vols.,  HambmiK*  185 1); 
and  O.  Henne  am  Rhyn,  G.  Kinkel,  tin  UbenshOd  (ZQrich,  1883). 

KINNING  PARK,  a  southern  suburb  of  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
Pop.  (1901),  x3f<S3-  It  Is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Clyde 
between  Glasgow,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  tramway  and 
subway,  and  Govan.  Since  1850  it  has  grown  ftom  a  rural 
village  to  a  busy  centre  maiifly  inhabited  by  artisans  and 
labourers.  Its  principal  industries  are  engineering,  bread  and 
biscuit  baking,  soap-making  and  paint-making. 

KINNOR  (Gr.  ku^),  the  Hebrew  name  for  an  ancient 
stringed  instrument,  the  first  mentioned  in  the  Bfble  (Gen.  iv.  21), 
where  it  is  now  always  translated  "  haip."  The  identification  of 
the  instrument  has  been  much  discussed,  but,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  history  of  musical  instruments,  the  weight  of  evidence 
w  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  Semitic  kinner  is  the  Greek 
tHhara  (q.v.).  This  instrument  was  already  in  use  before  ^000  B.C. 
among  the  Semitic  races  and  in  a  higher  state  of  development 
than  it  ever  attained  in  Greece  during  the  best  classic  period. 
It  is  unlikely  that  an  instrument  (which  also  appears  on  Hebrew 
coins)  so  widely  known  and  used  in  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor 
in  remote  tiroes,  and  occurring  among  the  Rittite  sctilptures, 
should  pass  unmentioned  in  the  Bible,  with  the  exception  of 
the  verses  in  Dan.  iiL 

'  KINO,  the  West  African  name  of  an  astringent  drug  intro- 
duced into  European  medicine  in  1757  by  John  Fothergill.  When 
described  by  him  it  was  believed  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
river  Gambia  in  West  Africa,  and  when  first  imported  it  was  sold 
In  England  as  Gummi  rubrum  astringens  gq^mbiense.  It  was 
obtained  from  Pterocarpus  erinaceus.  The  drug  now  recognized 
as  the  legitimate  kind  is  East  Indian,  Malabar  or  Amboyna  kino, 
which  is  the  evaporated  juice  obtained  from  Incisions  in  the  trunk 


df  Pitnettrput  Umnpimn  (Legumlnosae),  tlioiigh  Botany  Bay 
or  encalyptns  kino  is  used  in  Australia.  When  exuding  from  the 
tree  it  xesembles  red-cumnt  jelly,  but  haxdens  in  a  few  hours  after 
expotaw  to  the  air  and  sun.  When  sufficiently  dried  it  is  packed 
into  wooden  boxes  lor  cxportatkm.  When  these-  are  opened  it 
breaks  up  into  angular  brittle  fragments  of  a  faUudush-red  colour 
aad  shinLsg  Mii&ce.  In  cold  waler  it  is  only  partially  dissolved, 
leaving  a  pale  flocculent  residue  which  is  soluble  in  boiling  water 
but  deposited  again  on  cooling.  It  Is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
caustic  alka^  but  not  in  ether. 

The  chief  constituent  of  the  drug  is  kino-tannic  acid,  which 
is  present  to  the  extent  of  about  75%;  it  is  only  very  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  not  absorb^  at  all  from  the  stomach 
and  only  very  slowly  from  the  intestine.  .Other  constituents 
are  gum,  pyrocatechin,  and  lunoin,  a  crystalline  neutrid  principle. 
Kino-red  is  also  present  in  small  quantity,  being  an  oxidation 
product  of  kino-tannic  add.  The  useful  preparations  of  this  drug 
are  the  tincture  (dose  )-i  drachm),  and  the  puivis  kino  composUus 
(dose  5-20  gr.)  which  contains  one  part  of  opium  in  twenty. 
The  drug  is  frequently  used  in  diarrhoea,  its  value  being  due  to 
the  relative  insolubiUty  of  kino-tannic  add,  which  enables  it  to 
affect  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine.  In  this  respect  it  is  paralld 
with  catechu.  It  is  not  now  used  as  a  gargle,  antiseptics  bang 
recognized  as  the  rational  treatment  for  sore-throat. 

KINORHTNCHA.  an  isolated  group  of  .minute  animals  con- 
taining the  single  genus  Eckinodcres  F.  Dujardin,  with  some 
eighteen  spedes.  lliey  occur  in  mud  and  on  sea-weeds  at  the 
bottom  of  shallow  seas  bdow  low- water  mark  and  devour  organic 
dibris. 

The  body  is  enclosed  in  a  stout  cutide,  prolonged  in  places  into 
spines  and  bristles.  These  are  especially  conspicuous  in  two  rings 


(After  Btftof.  Iran  CawMite  Nalunt  HisUry,  vol.  0.,  **Wanm,&c..*'  by 
of  Messrs.  MaciiiaUn&  Co.,  Ltd.) 

b,  bristle;  cs^  caudal  spine;  ffh,  pharynx;  s  St  a^,  the  uplneB  on  the 
two  segments  of  the  probosds;  sg,  salivary  glands;  st,  stomach. 

round  the  probosds  and  in  the  two  posterior  caudal  spines.  The 
body  is  divided  into  eleven  segments  and  the  protrusible  pro- 
bosds apparently  into  two,  and  the  cutide  of  the  central  segment 
is  thickened  to  form  three  plates,  one  dorsal  and  two  ventro- 
lateral. The  cutide  is  secreted  by  an  epidermis  in  which  no  cell 
botmdaries  are  to  be  seen;  it  sends  out  processes  into  the  bristles. 
The  mouth  opens  at  the  tip  of  the  retractile  probosda;  it  leads 
into  a  short  thin-walled  tube  which  opens  into  an  oval  muscular 
gizxard  lined  with  a  thick  cutide;  at  the  posterior  end  of  this  are 
some  minute  glands  and  then  follows  a  large  stomach  slightly 
saccuhted  In  each  segment,  this  tapers  through  the  rectum  to  the 
tcnninal  anus.  A  pair  of  pear-shaped,  ciliated  glands  inside  lie 
fn  the  eighth  segment  and  open  on  the  ninth.  They  are  regarded 
as  kidneys.  TTie  nervous  sjrstem  consists  of  a  ganglion  or  brain, 
which  Ues  dorsally  about  the  level  of  the  junction  of  Che  pharynx 
and  the  stomach,  a  nerve  ring  and  a  segmented  neutral  cord. 
The  only  sense  oigans  described  are  eyes,  which  occur  in  some 
spedes,  and  mav  number  one  to  four  pairs.         ^   .^^^ 
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The  Kinorfayncba  sre  dkedous.  The  testes  reach  forward  to 
the  fifth  and  even  to  the  second  segment,  and  open  one  ^ach  side 
of  the  anas.  The  ovaries  open  in  a  aimiUr  position  but  never 
reach  farther  forward  than  the  fourth  segment.  The  eztcrpal 
openings  in  the.  male  are  armed  with  a  pair  of  hollowed  ^>ines. 
The  animab  are  probably  oviparous. 

LiTBtATaEB.~F.  Duiardin,  ^im.  ScL  Nat^  3rd  aeries*  Zoo!,  xv. 
1851,  p.  158;  W.  Reinbardt  Zeitsckr,  wiss.  Zool.  xlv.  1887.  pp. 
401-467,  t.  xx.-xxil;  C.  ZeEoka,  Vtrk.  d.  Deutsch.  Zool,  Ces.,  1894, 

(A.  E.  S.) 

KINROSS-SHIRB,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  and  W.  by 
Perthshire,  on  the  extreme  S.W.  by  Clackmannanshire  and  S.  and 
E.  by  Fifeshire.  Its  area  is  52,410  acres  or  81  -9  sq.  m.  £xcq>t- 
ing  Clackmannan  it  is  the  smsdiest  county  in  Scotland  both  in 
point  of  area  and  of  population.  On  Its  confines  the  shire  is  hilly. 
To  the  N.  and  W.  are  several  peaks  of  the  Ochils,  the  highest 
being  Innerdouny  (162 1  ft.)  and  Mellock  (1573);  to  the  E.  are 
the  heights  of  the  Lomond  group,  such  as  White  Craigs  (1492  ft.) 
and  Bishop  Hill;  to  the  S.  are  Benarty  (1131  ft.)  on  the  Fife 
border  and  farther  west  the  Clcisb  Hills,  reaching  in  Dumglow 
an  altitude  of  1241  ft  With  the  exception  of  the  Leven,  which 
drains  Loch  Leven  and  of  which  only  the  first  mile  of  its  course 
belongs  to  the  county,  all  the  streams  are  short.  Green's  Bum, 
the  North  and  South  Queich,  and  the  Gaimcy  are  the  principal 
Loch  Leven,  the  only  lake,  is  remarkable  rather  for  its  associ- 
ations than  its  natural  features.  The  scenery  on  the  Devon,  west 
of  the  Crook,  the  river  here  forming  the  boundary  with  Perth- 
shire, is  of  a  lovely  and  romantic  character.  At  one  place  the 
stream  rushes  through  the  rocky  gorge  with  a  loud  clacking 
sound  which  has  given  to  the  spot  the  name  of  the  Devil's  Hill, 
and  later  it  flows  under  the  Rumbling  Bridge.  In  reab'ty  there 
are  two  bridges,  one  built  over  the  other,  in  the  same  vertical 
line.  The  lower  one  dates  from  1713  and  is  unused;  but  the 
loftier  and  larger  one,  erected  in  1816,  commands  a  beautiful 
view.  A  little  farther  west  is  the  graceful  cascade  of  the  Caldron 
Linn,  the  fall  of  which  was  lessened,  however,  by  a  collapse  of 
the  rocks  in  1886. 

Geoloey^—The  northern  higher  portion  of  the  county  is  occupied 
by  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  volcanic  lavas  and  agglomerates 
of  the  OchUs.  The  coarse  character  of  some  of  the  lower  amlomer- 
ate  beds  is  well  seen  in  the  gorge  at  Rumbling  Bridge.  The  beds 
dip  gently  towards  the  S.S.E. ;  in  a  north-easterly  direction  they  con- 
tain more  sandy  sediments,  and  the  agglomerates  and  breccias 
frequently  become  conglomerates.  The  pma  of  Kinross  b  occupied 
by  the  soft  sandstones,  marls  and  conglomerates  of  the  upper  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  which  rest  unconformably  upon  the  lower  division 
with  a  strong  dip.  Southward  and  eastward  these  rocks  dip  con- 
formably beneath  the  Lower  Carboniferous  cement  stone  series  of  the 
Calciferous  Sandstone  group.  The  overlying  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone occupies  only  a  small  area  in  the  south  and  east  of  the  county. 
Intrusive  basalt  sheets  have  been  intercalated  between  some  of  the 
Carboniferous  strata,  and  the  superior  resisting  power  of  this  rock 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  exbtence  of  West  Lomond,  Benarty. 
Cleish  Hills  and  Bishop  Hill,  which  are  formed  of  soft  marls  and 
sandstones  capped  by  basalt.  The  Hurlet  limestone  is  worked  on 
the  Lomond  and  Bishop  Hills.  East-  and  west-runaing  dikes  of 
basalt  are  found  in  the  north-^iut  of  the  county,  traversing  the  Okl 
Red  volcanic  rocks.  Karnes  of  gravel  and  sand  and  similar  glacial 
detritus  are  widely  spread  over  the  older  rocks. 

OimaU  and  Indmtrics.— The  bwer  part  of  the  county  is 
generally  well  sheltered  and  adapted  to  all  lands  of  crops;  and 
the  climate,  though  wet  and  cold,  offers  no  hindrance  to  high 
farming.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  35*5  inches,  and  the 
temperature  for  the  year  is  48'  F.,  for  January  38'  F.  and  for  July 
59"- 5  F.  More  than  half  of  the  holdings  exceed  50  acres  each. 
Much  of  the  land  has  been  reclaimed,  the  mossy  tracts  when 
drained  and  cultivated  being  very  fertile.  Barley  is  the  principal 
crop,  and  oats  also  is  grown  largely,  but  the  acreage  under  wheat 
is  small.  Turnips  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  green  crops,  the 
former  the  more  important.  -The  raising  of  livestock  is  pursued 
with  great  enterprise,  the  hilly  land  being  well  suited  for  this 
industry,  although  many  cattle  are  pastured  on  the  lowland 
farms.  .  The  cattle  are  inainly  a  native  breed*  which  has  been 
much  improved  by  crossing.  The  number  of  sheep  is  high  for 
the  area.  Although  most  of  the  horses  are  used  for  agricultural 
work,,  a  considerable  proportion  are  kept  solely  for  breeding. 


Tartans,  plaadli  and  oEhtr  wodlemi,  and  Unen  are  nMuiufactnred 
at  KanioM  and  MOnathort,  which  b  besides  an  important  ccsti* 
for  livestock  salea^  Brewing  and  milUag  are  also  carried  oo  in 
the  GomiCy  town,  bnt  stock-raising  and  agricoltuie  are  the  staple 
interests.  The  North  Britbh  railway  conpan/a  lines,  from 
the  south  and  west  run  through  the  county  via  Kinross,  and  tlte 
Mid-Fife  line  branches  off  al  Blawcane  Juablion. 

Popwlatum  and  €ovemment.^Th»  populaUon  was  6673  in 
1S9C  and  698^  in  190X,  when  $$  penoos  spoke  Gaelic  and 
English.  The  only  towns  are  Kinross  (pop.  in  1901,  4136)  and 
Mifeathort  (1052).  Ktnrossisthecounty  town,  and  of  consider- 
able antiquity.  The  County  unites  with  Clsrkmannsnshire  to 
return  one  member  to  parliament.  It  fmns  a  sheriffdom  with 
Fifeshire  and  a  sheriff-vubstitute  sits  at  Kiavoss.  The  shire  is 
under  sdiooi-board  jurisdiction. 

History.'^Fcr  several  centuries  the  shire  fcmned  part  of  Fife, 
and  during  that  period  shared  its  history.  Towards  the  middk 
of  the  13th  century,  however,  the  piarishes  of  Kinross  and  Orwei 
seem  to  have  beert  constituted  into  a  shine,  which,  at  the  date 
(1305)  of  Edward  L's  ordinance  for  the  government  of  Scotland, 
ktd  become  an  hemiitarx  sheriffdom,  John  of  Kinross  then  betag 
named  for  the  office.  James  L  dispensed  with  the  attencianoi 
of  small  barons  in  1427  and  introduced  the  princ^tle  of  repcesea- 
tation,  when  the^hire  returned  one  member  to  the  Scots  parfia* 
ment.  The  inclusion  of  the  Fife  parishes  of  Portmoak,  Ckish 
and  Tullibok  in  166$,  due  to  the  influence  of  Sir  Wniiam  Rrace, 
the  royal  architect  and  heritable  sheriff^  converted  the  older  shiic 
into  the  modem  county.  Excepting*  however,  the  dramatic 
and  romantic  episodes  connected  with  the  castle  of  Loch  Leva, 
the  annals  of  the  shire,  so  far  as  the  national  story  is  concerned, 
are  vacant.  As  to  its  antiquities,  there  are  traces  of  nn  ancicst 
fort  or  canip  on  the  top  of  Domgkyw,  and  on  a  hiU  on  the  nortbcra 
botmdary  <Mt  the  parish  of  Orwell  a  remarkable  cairn,  called  Cairn- 
a-vaio,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  stone  cist  was  discovered  in  1810 
containing  an  urn  full,  of  bones  and  charcoal.  Close  to  the  town 
of  Kinross,  on  the^  margin  of  Loch  Leven,  stands  Kinross  Hobm; 
which  was  built  in  1685  by  Sir  Wtlliajn  Bruce  as  a  residence  for 
the  Duke  of  York  (James  U.)  in  case  the  Exclusion  Bill  dboold 
debar  him  from  the  throne  of  Eni^Und.  The  maasioa,  however, 
was  never  occnpiod  by  royalty. 

Sec  M.  T.G.  Mackay,  History  of  Fif tend  Kinr9»$  (EdmborKh,  1896); 
W.  J.  N.  liddaU.  Tike  i>/aa«  iV'aiM  #/ J^  Ofid  JCmi^  (Edmb^ 
1895);  ^-  l^<»s*  Antiquities  of  Kinross-skiro  (Perth.  1886);  RTB. 
B^,  History  of  LochUven  CastU  (Kinross,  1887). 

KINSALB.  a  market  town  and  seaport  of  Co.  Cork«  Ireland, 
in  the  south-east  parliamentaiy  division,  -on  the  east  sbete 
of  Kinsale  Harbour  (the  estuary  of  the  Bandon  nver)  04  bl 
south  of  Cork  by  the  Cork  Bandon  &  South  Coast  railwaj, 
the  terminus  of  a  branch  line.  Pop.  of  urban  dotrict  (i.90i>, 
4250.  The  town  occupies  chiefly  the  acclivity  of  Compaai 
Hill,  and  while  of  picturesque  appearance  is  ^ult  I0  a  \wxy 
irregular  manner,  the  streets  bdng  narrow  tad  prcdpitotis. 
The  Charles  Fort  was  completed  by  the  duke  of  Ormonde  ia 
1677  and  captured  by  the  ead  of  Mariborough  ia  1690^  The 
parish  church  of  St  Multose  is  an  ancient  but  inelegant  stnc> 
ture,  isaid  to  have  been  founded  as  a  conventual  duuch  in  the 
xath  cedtury  by  the  saint  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  Kitrg^lf^ 
with  the  neighbouring  villages  of  SciUy  and  Cove,  is  much  fre- 
quented by  sununer  visitors,  and  'n  the  headquarters  of  the 
South  of  Ireland  Fishing  Company,  with  a  fishery  pier  and  a 
commodious  harbour  with  6  to  8  fathoms  of  water;  but  the 
general  trade  is  of  little  importance  owing  to  the  proxiauty  of 
Queenstown  and  Cork.  The  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  at  the  west 
of  the  harbour  entrance,  affords  fine  views  of  the*  coast,  and  a 
commonly  the  first  British  land  sighted  by  ships  bound  foam 
New  Yoiij  &c.,  to  Qu^nstown. 

Kinsale  is  said  to  derive  ib  name  from  cmhUmU,  the  headland 
in  the  sea.  At  an  early  period  the  town  belpnged  to  thn  De 
Courcys,  a  representative  of  whom  was  created  baron  of  gi>«aV 
or  Kingsale  in  1181.  It  received  a.  charter  of  incorporation 
from  Edward  HI.,  having  pre%^usly  been  a  borough  by  pre* 
scriptioa,  and  its  privileges  were  con^rmed  and  extended  by 
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various  subsequent  sovereigns.  For  several  centuries  prevfous 
to  the  Union  it  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament. 
It  was  the  scene  of  an  engagement  between  the  French  and 
English  fleets  in  1380^  was  forcibly  entered  by  the  English  in 
1488,  captured  by  the  Spaniards  and  retaken  by  the  English 
in  i  601,  and  entered  by  the  English  in  1641,  who  expelled  the 
Irish  inhabitants.  Finally,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  landing  of 
James  II.  and  of  the  French  army  sent  to  his  assistance  in  1689^ 
and  was  taken  by  the  English  in  the  following  year. 

KI1IT0RB»  a  royal  and  police  burgh  of  Aberdeenshsre,  Scot- 
land. Pop.  (1901),  789.  It  is  situated  on  the  Don,  13I  m. 
N.W.  of  Aberdeen  by  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  railway.  It 
is  a  pUce  of  some  antiquity,  having  been  made  a  rojral  burgh  in 
the  reign  of  William  the  lion  (d.  12x4).  Kintore  forms  one  of 
the  Elgin  group  of  parHamentary  burghdi,  the  others  being  Banff, 
Cullen,  Elgin,  Inverurie  and  Peterhead.-  One  mile  to  the  south- 
west are  the  ruins  of  Halllorest  Castle,  of  whkh  tw»storeys  stifl 
exist,  once  a  hundng-ecat  of  Robert  Bruce  and  afterwards  a 
residence  of  the  Keiths,  earls  marisrhal.  There  are  several 
examples  of  sculptured  stones  and  circles  in  the  parish,  and  »  m. 
to  the  north-west  is  the  site  of  Brace's  camp,  wfaid  is  also 
ascribed  to  the  period  of  the  Romans.  Near  it  is  Thainston 
House,  the  rtsidcsice  of  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  (1708^x771),  the 
British  envoy  to  Frederick  the  Greait.  Kintore  gives  the  title 
ol  eari  hi  the  Scottish,  and  of  baron  in  the  British  peerage  to 
the  head  of  the  Keith*FaIconer  family. 

KIOTO  (Kyoto),  the  former  capital  of  Japan,  in  the  promce 
of  Yaraarinvo,  in  3$*"  01'  N.,  135"  46'  E.  Pop.  (i9^\  379.404- 
The  Kamo>gawa,  upon  which  it  stands.  Is  a  mere  rivulet  in  ordi* 
nary  times,  trickling  through  a  wide  bed  of  pebbles;  but  the  dty 
is  traversed  by  several  aqucdiicts,  and  was  connected  with  Lake 
Biwa  in  1890  by  a  canal  Oi  m.  k>ng,  which  carries  an  abundance  of 
water  for  manufacturing  purposes,  brings  the  great  lake  and  the 
dty  into  navigable  conununication,  and  forms  with  the  Kamo* 
gawa  canal  and  the  Kamo-gawa  itseU  a  through  route  to  OsalUt, 
from  which  Kioto  is  35  m.  disunt  by  rail.  Founded  in  the  year 
793,  Kioto  temalned  the  capital  of  the  empira  during  nearly 
eleven  centuries.  The  emperor  Kwamnau,  when  he  selected  thb 
remarkably  picturesque .  spot  for  the  residence  of  his  court, 
caused  the  dty  to  be  laid  out  with  mathematical  accuracy,  after 
the  madcl  of  the  Tang  dynasty's  capital  in  China.  Itsarea.jm. 
Iqr  3i,  was  intersected  by  18  prindpal  thoroughfares,  9  running 
due  north  aitd  south,  and  9  due  east  and  west,  the  two  systems 
bdng  connected  at  intervals  by  minor  streets.  At  the  middle 
of  the  northern  face  stood  the  palace,  iu  endosurc  covering  three- 
quarters  of  a  square  mile,  and  from  it  to  the  centre  of  the  south 
face  ran  an  avenue  283  ft.  wide  and  3I  m.  long.  Conflagrations 
and  subsequent  reconstructions  modified  the  regularity  of  this 
plan,  but  much  of  it  still  remains,  and  its  story  is  perpetuated  in 
the  nomenclature  of  the  streets.  In  its  days  of  greatest  prosperity 
Kioto  contained  only  half  a  million  inhabitanu,  thus  never  even 
approximating  to  the  size  of  the  Tokugawa  metropolis,  Yedo,  or 
the  Hojo  capital  Kamakura.  The  emperor  Kwammu.  called 
it  Heian-jo,  or  the  "  dty  of  peace, "  when  he  made  it  lhe*eat.  oi 
government  J  but  the  people  knew  it  as  Miyako,  or  Kyoto,  termn 
both  of  which  signify  "  capital,"  and  in  modern  times  it  is  oftea 
spoken  of  as  Saikyo,  or  western  capital,  in  opposition  to-Tokyo> 
or  eastern  capital.  Having  been  so  long  the  imperial,  intellectual, 
political  and  artistic  metropolis  of  the  realm,  the  dty  abounds 
«dth  evidences  of  its  unique  career.  Magnificent  temples  and 
shrines,  grand  monuments  of  architeaural  and  artistic  skill, 
beautiful  gardens,  gorgeous  festivals,  and  numerous  okliers 
where  the  traditions  of  Japanese  art  are  obeyed  with  attractive 
results,  offer  to  the  foreign  visitor  a  fund  of  interest.  Qear  water 
tipples  everywhere  through  the  dty,  and  to  thit  water  Kioto 
owes  sDcnething  of  iu  importance,  for  nowhere  eke  in  Japan  can 
fabrics  be  bleached  so  white  or  dyed  in  such  brilliant  colours. 
The  people,  like  thdr  neighbours  of  Osaka,  are  fuU  of  manu- 
facturing energy.  Not  only  do  they  preserve*  amid  all  the 
progress  of  the  age,  their  old-time  eminence  bs  producers  of  the 
fineat  porcelain,  faience,  embroidery,  brocades,  bronxe,  cUnsonmi 
enamd,  fans,  toys  and  metal-work  of  all  kinds,  but  they  have 


abo  wJapced  theaadvts  to  Che  loceign  market,  and  weave  and  dy« 
^oantities  of  silk  fabrics,  for  which  alaige  and  oonstaady  growing 
demand  is  found  in  Eiuopa  and  America.  Nowhere  else  can  be 
traced  with  e<^  de«rne»  the  part  played  in  Japanese  dvilixa' 
tion  by  Buddhism,  with  its  magnificent  paraphernalia  and  impose 
ing  ceremonial  spectades;  nowhen  else,  side  by  side  with  this 
luxuiious  factor,  am  be  witnessed  in  more  striking  juxtaposition 
th0  austere  purity  and  severe  simplicity  of  the  Shinto  cult;  and 
nowhere  else  can  be  more  intelligently  observed  the  fine  faculty 
of  the  Japanese  for  utilising,  craphasiang  and  enhandng  the 
beantiea  of  nature.  The  dUsena'  dweffings  and  the  shops,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  insigm'ficant  and  even-sombre  in  appearance^ 
their  exterior  conveying  no  idea  of  the  pretty  chambos  within 
or  of  the  tastefully  taid-out  grounds  upon  which  they  open 
behind.  Kioto  is  celebrated  equally  for  its  cherry  and  azalea 
blossoms  in  the  spring,  and  for  the  colours  of  its  autumn 
Miage. 

KIOWAS.  a  tilbe  and  stodc  of  North  American  Indians* 
Thdr  former  range  was  around  the  Arkansas  and  Canadian 
rivers,  in  Indian  Territory  (Oklahoma),  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico.  A  fierce  people,  they  made  raids  upon. the  settkct 
in  western  Texas  ontll  x868,  when  they  were  placed  on  a 
nswmtioB  fai  Indian  Territory.  In  1874  they  broke  out  again, 
bul  in  the  following  year  were  finally  subdued.  In  number 
•bout  xaoo,  and  settled  in  Oklahoma,  they  are  the  sole 
representatives  of  the  Klowan  linguiatic  stock. 

S«e  J.  Mooney,  "  Calendar  History  of  the  Kiowa  Indians,**  JTfk 
Report  of  Bureau  qf  American  Ethndogy  (Washington,  1898). 

KIPUNO.  RUDTARD  (x865-  ),  British  author,  was  boro 
in  Bombay  on  the  30th  of  December  1865.  His  father,  John 
Lockwood  Elipling  (1837-19x1),  an  artist  of  considerable  ability, 
was- from  1875  to  1893  curator  of  the  Lahore  museum  in  India. 
His  mother  was  Miss  Alice  Macdonald  of  Birmingham,  two  of 
whose  sisters  were  married  respectively  to  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones 
and  Sir  Edward  Poynter.  He  was  educated  at  the  United 
Services  College,  Westward  Ho,  North  Devon,  of  which  a  some- 
what lurid  account  is  given  in  his  story  SkiUiy  4tnd  Co.  On  bis 
return  to  India  he  became  at  the  age  of  seventeen  the  sub-editor 
of  the  Lahore  Civil  and  Military  CauUe.  In  1886,  in  his  twenty- 
first  year,  he  published  Departnunial  Ditties^  a  volume  of  light 
verse  chieffy  satirical,  only  in  two  or  three  poems  giving  promise 
of  his  authentic  poetical  note.  In  1887  he  published  Pla$» 
Taiajrom  tks  HilU,  a  collection  mainly  of  the  stories  contributed 
to  his  own  journal.  During  the  next  two  years  he  brought  out, 
in  six  slim  paper-covered  volumes  of  Wheeler's  Railway  Library 
(Allahabad)^  Solditrs  Three,  The  Story  ef  th*  Cadsbys,  In  Black 
and  WhiUt  Under  ike  Deodars,  The  Phantom  *Pichhaw  and 
Wee  Willie  Winhee,  at  a  rupee  apiece.  These  were  in  form  and 
substance  a  continuation  of  the  Plain  Tales,  This  scries  of  tales, 
all  written  before  the  author  was  twenty-four,  revealed  a  new 
master  of  fiction.  A  few,  but  those  the  best,  he  afterwards  said 
that  his  father  gave  him.  The  rest  were  the  harvest  of  his  own 
powers  of  observation  vitalized  by  imagination.  In  method  they 
owed  something  to  Bret  Hartc;  in  matter  and  spirit  they  were 
absolutdy  original  They  were  unequal,  as  his  books  continued 
to  be  throughout;  the  sketches  of  Anglo-Indian  sodal  life  bdng 
generally  inferior  to  the  rest.  The  style  was  to  some  extent 
disfigured  by  jerkiness  and  mannered  tricks.  But  Mr  Kipling 
possessed  the  supreme  spell  of  the  story-teller  to  entrance  and 
transport.  The  freshness  of  the  invention,  the  variety  of  charac- 
ter, the  vigour  of  narrative,  the  radncss  of  dialogue,  the  magic  of 
atmosphere,  were  alike  remarkable.  The  soldier-stories,  especially 
the  exuberant  vitality  of  the  cycle  which  contains  the  immortal 
Mulvaney,  established  the  author's  fame  throughout  the  world. 
The  child-stories  and  tales  of  the  British  official  were  not  less 
masterly,  while  the  tales  of  native  life  and  of  adventure  "  beyond 
the  pale  "  disclosed  an  even  finer  and  deeper  vein  of  romance. 
India,  which  had  been  an  old  story  for  generations  of  English- 
men, was  revealed  in  these  brilliant  pictures  as  if  seen  for  the  first 
time  in  its  variety,  colour  and  passion,  vivid  as  mirage,  enchant- 
ing as  the  Arabian  Nights.    The  new  author's  talent  was  quicUy 
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recognked  in  India,  but  it  was  not  ttQ  the  books  fetched 
£ngbmd  that  his  true  rank  was  appreciated  and  prodairaed. 
Between  1887  and  1889  he  travelled  through  India,  China,  Japan 
and  America,  finally  arriving  in  England  to  find  himself  already 
famous.  His  travel  sketches,  contributed  to  The  Civil  and 
Military  CauUe  and  The  Pioneer,  were  afterwards  collected  (the 
author's  hand  having  been  forced  by  unauthorised  publication) 
in  the  two  volumes  From  Sea  to  Sea  (2899).  A  further  set  of 
Indian,  tales,  equal  to  the  best,  appeared  in  MacmUlan's  Maga^ 
tine  and  were  republished  with  others  in  Lije*s  Handicap  (1891). 
In  The  Light  that  Failed  (1891,  after  appearing  with  a  different 
ending  in  Lippincott's  Magasine)  Mr  Kipling  essayed  his  first  long 
story  (dramatised  1905),  but  with  comparative  unsucceas.  In 
his  subsequent  work  his  delight  in  the  display  of  descriptive  and 
verbal  technicalities  grew  on  him.  His  polemic  against  "  the 
sheltered  life  "  and  "  little  Englandism  "  became  more  didactic. 
His  terseness  sometimes  degenerated  into  abruptness  and 
obscurity.  But  in  the  meanwhile  his  genius  became  prominent 
in  vierse.  Headers  of  the  Plain  Tales  had  been  impre^ed  by  the 
snatches  of  poetry  prefixed  to  them  for  motto,  certain  of  them 
being  subscribed.  "  Barrack  Room  Ballad."  Mr  Kipling  now 
contributed  to  the  National  Observer,  then  edited  by  W.  E. 
Henley,  a  series  of  Barrack  Room  Balladr.  These  vigorous 
verses  in  soldier  slang,  when  pubUshed  in  a  book  in  1891,  together 
with  the  fine  ballad  of "  East  and  West "  and  other  poems,  won 
for  their  author  a  second  fame,  wider  than  he  had  a^uined  as  a 
story-teller.  In  this  volume  the  Ballads  of  the  '*  Bolivar  "  and 
of  the  "  Clampherdown,"  introducing  Mr  Kipling's  poetry  of  the 
ocean  and  the  engine-room,  and  "  The  Flag  of  England,"  finding 
a  voice  for  the  Imperial  sentiment,  which — ^largely  under  the 
influence  of  Mr  Kipling's  own  writings— had  been  rapidly  gaining 
force  in  England,  gave  the  key-note  of  much  of  his  later  verse. 
In  1898  Mr  Kipling  paid  the  first  of  several  visits  to  South  Africa 
and  became  imbued  with  a  type  of  imperialism  that  reacted  on 
his  literature,  not  altogether  to  its  advanta^.  Before  finally 
settling  in  England  Mr  Kipling  lived  some  years  in  America 
and  msrried  in  1892  Miss  Caroline  Starr  Balestier,  sister  of  the 
Wolcott  Balestier  to  whom  he  dedicated  Barrach  Room  Ballads, 
and  with  whom  in  collaboration  he  wrote  the  Nanlahka  (1891), 
one  of  his  less  successful  books.  The  next  collection  of  stories, 
Many  Inventions  (1893),  contained  the  splendid  Mulvaney 
extravaganza, "  My  Lord  the  Elephant ";  a  vividly  realized  tale 
of  metempsychosis,  "  The  Finest  Story  in  the  World*";  and  in 
that  fascinating  tale  "  In  the  Rukh,"  the  prelude  to  the  next  new 
exhibition  of  the  author's  genius.  Thb  canie  in  1894  with  The 
Jungle  Booh,  followed  in  1895  by  The  Second  Jnng^  Book,  With 
these  inspired  beast-stories  Kipling  conquered  a  new  worid  and  a 
new  audience,  and  produced  what  .many  critics  regard  as  his 
most  flawless  work.  His  chief  subsequent  publications  were 
The  Seven  Seas  (poems),  1896;  Captains  Courageous  (a  yam  of 
deep-sea  fishery),  1897;  The  Day^s  Work  (collected  stories), 
X898;  A  Fleet  in  Being  (an  account  of  a  cruise  in  a  man-of-war), 
1898;  Stalky  and  Co.  (mentioned  above),  r899;  Ftom  Sea  to  Sea 
(mentioned  above),  1 899;  Kim,  1901 ;  Just  SoSlories{toTchlMTtn), 
190J;  The  Five  Nations  (poems,  concluding  with  what  proved 
Mr  Kipling's  most  universally  known  and  popular  poem,  "  Re- 
cessional," originally  published  in  The  Times  on  the  x  7th  of  July 
1897  on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  second  jubilee),  1903; 
Traffics  and  Discoveries  (collected  stories),  1904;  Puck  of  Pooh's 
Hill  (stories),  1906;  Actions  and  Reactions  (stories),  1909.  Of 
these  Kim  was  notable  as  far  the  most  successful  of  Mr  Kipling's 
longer  narratives,  though  it  is  itself  rather  in  the  nature  of  a 
string  of  episodes.  But  everything  he  wrote,  even  to  a  farcical 
extravaganza  inspired  by  his  enthusiasm  for  the  motor-cdr, 
breathed  the  meteoric  energy  that  was  the  nature  of  the  man.  A 
vigorous  and  unconventional  poet,  a  pioneer  in  the  modem  phase 
of  literary  Imperialism,  and  one  of  the  rare  masters  in  English 
prose  of  the  art  of  the  short  story,  Mr  Kipling  had  already  by 
the  opening  of  the  aoth  century  won  the  most  conspicuous  place 
among  the  creative  literary  forces  of  his  day.  His  position  in 
English  literature  was  recognized  in  1907  by  the  award  to  him  of 
the  Nobel  prize. 
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KIPPER,  properly  thk  name  by  which  the  male 
known  at  some  period  of  the  breeding  season.  At  the  approach 
oC  this  season  the  male  fish  develops  a  sharp  cartiiagincus  beak, 
known  as  the  "  kip,"  from  which  the  name"  kipper  "  is  said  to  be 
derived.  The  earliest  uaes  of  the  word  (in  Old  English  ejpera 
and  Middle  English  hypre)  seem  to  include  salmon  of  both  sexes, 
and  there  is  no  certainty  aa  to  the  etymology.  Skeat  derives  it 
from  the  Old  English  kippion, "  to  spawn."  The  tenn  has  been 
applied  by  various  writers  to  sabaon  both  during  and  after 
milting;  early  quotations  leave  the  precise  meaning  of  the  woid 
obscure,  but  generally  refer  to  the  unwholeaomencss  ol  tbe  fish 
as  food  during  the  whole  breeding  season;  It  has  been  usually 
accepted,  without  much  direct  evidence,  that  from  the  inrnctkc 
of  rendering  the  breeding  (f.e.  "  kipper  ")  salmon  fit  for  food  by 
splitting,  salting  and  smoke-drying  them,  the  fceno  "  kipper  " 
is  also  used  of  other  fish,  particularly  herrings  cured  in  the  same 
way.  The  "  bloater  "  as  distina  from  the  "  kipper  "  is  a  berriag 
cured  whole  without  being  split  open. 

KIPPIS,  ANDREW  (1725-1795)*  English  nonconformist  divtse 
and  biographer,  son  of  Robert  Kippis,  a  siIk>hosier,  was  bom  at 
Nottingham  on  the  s8th  of  Maxtb  1725.  From  school  at 
Sleaford  in  Lincolnslure  he  passed  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  ibe 
nonconformist  academy  at  Northampton,  of  which  Dr  Dod- 
dridge was  then  president.  In  2746  Kippis  became  mixosta 
of  a  church  at  Boston;  in  r75D  iie  removed  to  Dorking  m 
Surrey;  and  in  1753  he  became  pastor  of  a  PresbyterJan  oqb> 
gregation  at  Westminster,  where  he  remained  till  hb  death  on 
the  8th  of  October  1795.  Kippis  took  a  prominent  put  ta  the 
affairs  of  his  church.  From  1765  till  1784  he  was  classical  and 
philological  tutor  in  Coward's  training  o^ege  at  Hoxton;  aad 
subsequently  for  some  years  at  anotbtf  institution  of  the  same 
kind  at  Hackney.  In  1778  he  was  elected  a  fdlow  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  x  7  79. 

Kippis  was  a  very  voluniinous  writer.  He  contributed  largely 
to  The  Gentleman's  Ma§axine,  The  Monthly  Review  and  The  Likrcry: 
and  he  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  cstablishmcat  and  conduct 
of  The  New  Annual  Register.  He  published  also  a  number  of  aennocis 
and  occasional  pamphlets:  and  he  prefixed  a  life  of  the  author 
to  a  collected  edition  of  Dr  Nathaniel  Lardner's  Works  (17&S). 
He  wrote  a  life  of  I>r  Doddridge,  which  is  prefixed  to  Doddjidge'* 
Exposition  of  the  New  Testament  (1792).  His  chief  work  is  his 
edition  of  the  Biographia  Briiannica,  of  which,  however,  he  only 
lived  to  publish  5  vols,  (folio,  1778^1793).  In  this  work  he  had  (be 
assistance  of  Dr  Towers.  Sec  notice  t^  A.  Rces,  D.D.,  in  The  New 
Annual  Register  for  1795. 

KIRBT,  WILUAK  (1759-1850),  English  cntomolof^  was' 
bom  at  Witnesham  in  Suffolk  on  the  19th  of  September  1759. 
From  the  village  school  of  Witnesham  he  passed  to  Ipswich 
grammar  school,  and  thence  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  in  1781.  Taking  holy  orders  in  1783,  be 
spent  his  entire  life  in  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  an  Engii^ 
country  parsonage  at  Barham  in  Suffolk.  Kb  favourite  study 
was  natural  history^  and  eventually  entomology  engrossed  all 
his  leisure.  His  first  work  of  importance  was  his  kionogr^pbia 
Apum  Angliae  (s  Vols.  8vo,  1809),  which  as  the  first  scientific 
treatise  on  its  subject  brought  him  into  notice  with  the  leading 
entomologists  of  his  own  and  foreign  countries.  Tbe  practical 
result  of  a  friendship  formed  in  1805  with  William  Spence,  of 
Hull,  was  the  jointly  written  Introduction  to  Entomology  (4  vob^ 
1815-X836;  7th  ed.,  1856),  one  of  the  most  popular  booka  of 
science  that  have  ever  appeared.  In  1850  he  was  chosen  to 
write  one  of  the  Bridgevater  Treatises,  his  subject  being  The 
History,  Habits,  and  Instincts  of  Anknals  (2  vols.,  1835).  This 
undeniably  fell  short  of  his  eariier  works  in  point  of  scientific 


value.    He  died  on  the  4th  of  July  1850. 
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Beaidet  the  books  alrndy  mMtiotied  be  was  the  author  of  many 
papers  in  the  Transaetions  of  Ih4  Liniuan  Sockty,  the  Zodoiitai 
Joumaf  and  other  periodicals;  Strictures  on  Sir  Jamss  Smith's 
Hypothesis  respectini  the  Lilies  of  the  Field  of  oitr  Saviour  and  Ih0 
Acanthus  of  Vtrgil  (1819):  Seven  Sermons  on  our  Lord's  Temptations 
(1829);  and  he  wrote  the  sections  on  insects  in  the  Account  of  the 
Amimais  sten  hy  tha  late  Northern  Expeditiem  whiU  vritkin  the  Arctic 
Circle  (iSai).  and  in  Fauna  BoreaU-Americama  (18^7).  Hia  L(f« 
by  the  Rev.  John  Freeman,  published  in  1852,  contains  a  list  of  tui 
works. 

KIRCBER.  ATHAHASItJS  (z6ox-i68o)/  German  scholar  and 
mathematician,  was  bom  on  the  2nd  of  May  x6oi,  at  Geisa 
near;  Fulda.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  Fulda, 
and  entered  upon  his  noviciate  in  that  order  at  Mainz  in  x6i8. 
He  became  professor  of  philosophy,  mathematical  and  Oriental 
languages  at  WUrzburg,  whence  he  was  driven  (1631)  by  the 
troubles  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  to  Avignon.  Throu^^  the 
influence  of  Cardinal  Barberini  he  next  (1635)  settled  in  Rome, 
where  for  eight  years  he  taught  mathematics  in  the  CoUegio 
Romano,  but  ultimatel/  resigned  this  appointment  to  study 
hieroglyphics  and  other  archaeological  subjects. .  tio  died  on 
the  28th  of  November  x68o. 

Kircher  was  a  man  of  wide  and  varbd  kanii^g,  but  iinguUiiy 
devoid  of  Judgment  and  critical  discernment.  Hi*  voludunoui 
writings  in  philology,  iiatiiral  hlstoty,  ph^^fiici^  and  mathcmattcs 
often  ao^ordmgly  have  a  |i4)od  dc^  01  the  HUnorical  ijiU7»t  which 
attaches  to  pioneering  '^  >'^-.  i-ii^^-ver  imperft-ctly  perfamusd ;  ocFitir- 
wisc  they  now  take  r  i  iiiici  at  HurAture  pjcrely.     Ttey 

include  Ars  Magnesia  ;  i£jwj,  itsi  dt  arte  maj^xfiii^a  opus 

tripartitum  (i6dl);aa  ^,,-  jjjm  naiufoe  rtimum  (tihf'y^  Ptodro* 
mus  CoPtus  (1636);  ilf'-y^  Ai^ptiaai  reiikula  (1643^;  Ohdiicus 
Pamphifius  (1650);  aiir^  f'A'di^  Ae£ypiia£ii3:,  ime  esl  univfrviiis  iUc» 
trinaehieroelyphicaeiniii^tfraha  (165^-1653)— worLawlLiiii  r<uv  i-l^im 
the  merit  01  having  fir^r  in^iUiid  bitten taon  to  Eg\pLian  :  s; 

Ars  maj^nalucis  et  tufrr  11/  t'js  muKiio  (^1645-1646) ;  M^  tr- 

saliSt  sioe  ars  nu^^na  an  sj^yf  ei  diuoni  {ib^} ;  Polyfraf  .     Ifi^ 

cium linguarum quo cmn  0 m  n ibui  mut\di  popuiii  potetU  q^ah  fti ^-c '^ dire 
(1663);  Mundus  svb:^r!,ineus,  quj  su^Trtiiris  muitdi  opijliUfm,- 
unioersae  denique  nalu-  -•<"  .Hi-i^hy-^  aMiiamm  e§jtUuum  coiyo<r  tiV  m<M» 
strontur  (1665-X678);  .rlm^   (t66fii  Ars  magma  nt^^di 

(1669);  and Laiium  (i  i.  wJik b  may  still  be coflHulieii  i^ith 

advantage.    The  Spe  >mu  Bncyiimi  {1638)  tivci  an  ,40- 

countofaldndof  calcu  luncuf  hL&Miveattoa,     Thevatudble 

collection  of  antiquiti<  l^^qucathcdtci  tJn^CoUcfiio  Ronwno 

has  been  described  b>  uu  4L..nui  {Mu4Mum  Kircher iavtum,  1709; 
republished  by  Hattaca  in  X773)< . 

KIRCHHEW-UllTBR<iTBGK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wflrttemberg,  is  prettily,  situated  on  the  Lauter, 
at  the  north-west  foot  of  the  Rauhe  Alb,  ism.  S.E.  of  Stuttgart 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1905),  8830.  The  town  has  a  royal  castle 
built  in  X538,  two  sdiools  and  several  benevolent  institutions. 
The  manufactures  include  cotton  gdods,  damask,  pianofortes, 
machinery,  fumititre,  chemicals  and  cement.  The  town  also 
has  wool-spinning  establishments  and  breweries,  and  a  corn 
exchange.  It  is  the  most  important  wool  market  in  South 
Germany,  and  has  also  a  trade  in  fruit,  timber  and  pigs.  In 
the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Teck,  the  hexeditary 
stronghold  of  the  dukes  of  that  name.  Kirchheim  has  belonged 
to  WUrttemberg  since  1381. 

KIRCHHOFP,  0U8TAV  ROBERT  (1824-1887),  German 
physicist,  was  bom  at  KOnigsberg  (Prussia)  on  the  12th  of 
March  1824,  And  was  educated  at  the  imiversity  ot  his  native 
town,  where  he  graduated  Ph.D.  in  1847.  After  acting -as 
friwO^ocent  at  Beifin  for  some  time,  he  became  extraordinary 
professor  of  phyidcs  at  Breslau  in  1850.  Four  years  later  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  physics  at  Heidelberg,  and  b  1875 
he  was  tralisfened  to  Berlin,  where  he  died  on  the  1 7th  of  October 
1 8187.  Rirchhoff's  contributions  to  mathematical  physics  were 
numerous  and  important,  his  strength  lying  in 'his  powers  of 
stating  a  new  physical  problem  in  terms  of  mathematics,  not 
merely  in  working  out  the  solution  after  it  had  been  so  formu- 
lated. A  nomber  <tf  \&i  papers  were  concerned  with  electrical 
questions*  One  of  the  earliest  was  devoted  to  electrical  con- 
duction iA  a  thin  plate,  and  especially  in  a  circular  one,  and  it 
abo  contained  a  theorem  whkh  enables  the  distribution  of 
6irrenu  in  a  network  of  condnctors  t6  be  ascertained.  Another 
discussed  conduction  in  curved  sheets;  a  third  the  distribution 
of  electricity  in  two  influencing  spheres;  a  -fourth  the  deter- 


mination of  the  constant  on  wMch  depends  the  intensity  ot 
induced  currents;  while  others  were  devoted  to  Ohm's  law, 
the  motion  of  electricity  in  submarine  cables,  induced  mag- 
netism, &c  In  other  papers,  again,  various  miscellaneous 
topics  were- treated— the  thermal  conductivity  of  iron,  crystal- 
line reflection  and  refraction,  certain  propositions  in  the  thermo- 
dynamics of  solution  and  vaporization,  &c.  An  important 
part  of  his  woilt  was  contained  in  his  Vorksungen  liber  matke- 
matiscke  Phyrik  (xft76),  in  which  the  principles  of  dynamics, 
as  well  as  various  special  problems,  were  treated  in  a  somewhat 
novel  and  origixial  manner.  But  liis  Jiame  is  best  known  for 
the  reaearchesi  Experimental  tod  mathematical,  in  radiation 
which  led  iiim,  in  company  with  R.  W.  von  Bunsen,  to  the 
devdopment  of  spectrum  analysis  as  a  complete  system  in 
x859-i86a  He  can  scarcely  be  called  its  inventor,  for  not  only 
had  many  investigatots  ahndy  used  the  prism  as  an  instniment 
of  chemical  inqtiiry,  but  considerable  progress  had  been  made 
towards  the  explanation  of  the  principles  upon  which  spectrum 
analysis  rests.  But  to  him  belongs  the  inerit  of  having,  most 
probsbly  without  knowing  what  had  ahready  been  done,  enun- 
dated  a  complete  account  of  its  theory,  and  of  thus  having  firmly 
established  it  as  a  means  by  which  the  chemical  constituents 
of  celestial  bodies  can  be  discovered  through  the  comparison 
of  their  spectra  with  those  of  the  various  dements  that  exist 
on  this  earth. 

RIRCHHOFF.  JORAHR  WILBRLM  ADOLP  (x826-'x9o8), 
German  dassical  scholar  and  epigraphist,  was  born  in  Berlin 
on  the  6th  of  January  18264  In  1865  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  classical  philology  in  the  university  of  his  native  dty. 
He  died  on  the  26th  of  February  1908.  He  is  the  author  of 
Die  Homeriscke  Odyssee  (1859),  putting  forward  an  entirdy 
new  theory  as  to  the  composition  of  the  Odyssey;  editions  6[ 
Plotlnus  (1856),  Euripides  (1855  and  1877^x878).  Aeschylus 
(x88o),  Hesiod  {Works  and- Days,  1889),  Xenophon,  On  ike 
Atkenion  ConstUution  (3rd  ed.,  X889);  Uber  die  Entstekungszeit 
des  HerodoHscken  Cescktcktswerkes  (2nd  ed.,  1878);  Tkukydtiet 
mid  seim  Urkundemnateriai  (1895).* 

The  following  works  are  the  result  of  his  emgraphical  and  palaeo* 
graphical  studies:  Die  Umbrischen  Sprachaenkmdier  (1851);  Das 
Stadtrefht  von  Bantia  (185^),  on  the  Ublet  discovered  in  1790  at 

S>pido  near  Band,  containmg'au>ld>iscite  relating  to  the  municipal 
airs  of  the  ancient  Bantia;  Das  Cotische  Runenalphabet  (1852); 
Die Fr&nhischeu Runen (185s):  Studies^ satr CeuhichU its Grieckischen 
Alphabets  (4th  ed.,  1887).  The  second  part  of  vol.  iv.  of  the  Corp>us 
Inscriptionum  Craecarum  (i8;S9t  containing  the. Christian  inscrip- 
tions) and  vol.  L  of  the  C.  /7  Auicarum  (1873.  containing  the  in- 
scriptions before  403)  with  supplementa  thereto  (voL  iv.  pts.  1-3, 
1877-1891)  are  edited  by  him. 

KIRGHIZ,  a  large  and  widespread  division  of.  the  Turkish 
family,  of  which  th«e  are  two  main  branches,  the  Kara-Kirghia 
of  the  uplands  and  the  Kirghiz-Kazaks  of  the  steppe.  They 
jointly  number  about  3,000,000,  and  occupy  an  area  of  perhaps 
the  same  number  of  square  xnOes,  stretching  from  Kulja  west- 
wards to  the  lower  Volga,  and  from  the  headstreams  of  the  Ob 
southwards  to  the  Pamir  and  the  Tbxkoman  country.  They 
seem  closely  allied  ethnically  to  the  Mongolians  >and  in  speech 
to  the  Tatars.  But  both  Mongols  and  TaUrs  bdonged  them- 
sdves  originally  to  one  racial  stock  and  formed  part  of  the  sama 
hordes  or  nomadic  armiesT  also  the  Western  IHirks  have  to  a 
large  extent  lost  thdr  original  physique  and  become  krgely 
assimilated  to  the  regular  "  Caucasian  "  type.  But  the  Kirghix 
have  dthcr  remained  nearly  altogether  unmixed,  as  in  the 
uplands,  or  else  have  intermingled  in  the  steppe  mainly  with 
the  Volga  Kalmucks  in  the  west,  and  with  the  Dzungarian 
nomads  in  the  east,  all  alike  of  Mongol  stock.  Hence  they  have 
everywhere  to  a  large  extent  preserved  the  common  Mongolian 
features,  while  retaining  their  primitive  Tatar  speech.  Physi- 
cally they  are  a  middle-sized,  square-built  race,  inclined  to  stout- 
ness, especially  in  the  steppe,  mostly  with  long  black  hair,  scant 
beard  or  none,  small,  black  and  oblique  eyes,  though  blue  or 
grey  also  occur  in  the  south,  broad  Mongoloid  features,  high  cheek- 
bones, broad,  flat  nose,  sihall  mouth,  bnu:hycephalous  head, 
very  smafl  hands  and  feet,  d|i|y,broira  orjwarthy  Complexion, 
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•Cten  yellowish)  but  alio  occaaioQally  fair.  These  chazacter- 
istics,  whUe  afiUiating  them  directly  to  the  Mongol  stock,  also 
betray  an  admixture  of  foreign  elements,  probably  due  to 
Finnish  influences  in  the  north,  and  Tajik  or  Iranian  blood  in 
the  south.  Their  speech  also,  Vhile  purdy  Turkic  in  structure, 
possesses,  not  only  many  Mongolian  and  a  few  Persian  and  even 
Arabic  words,  but  also  some  terms  unknown  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  Mongolo-Tatar  linguistic  family,  and  which 
should  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  Kiang-Kuan,  Wu-sun,  Ting* 
ling,  and  other  peoples  of  South  Siberia  .partly  absorbed  by 
them. 

The  Kara-Kirghix,— The  Kara  or  " Black"  Kirghiz,  so  called 
from  the  colour  of  their  tents,  are  known  to  the  Russians  either 
as  Chcm>ie  (Black)  or  Dikokammenyie  (Wild  Stone  or  Rocky) 
Kirghiz,  and  are  the  Block  Kirghiz  of  some  English  writers. 
They  are  on  the  whole  the  purest  and  best  representatives  of  the 
race,  and  properly  speaking  to  them  alone  belongs  the  distinctive 
national  name  Kirghiz  or  Krghiz.  This  term  is  conmionly 
traced  to  a  legendary  chief,  Kirghiz,  sprung  of  O^uz-Khan, 
ninth  in  descent  from  Japhclh.  It  occurs  in  its  present  form 
for  the  first  time  in  the  account  of  the  embassy  sent  in  569  by 
the  East  Roman  emperor  Justin  II.  to  the  Uighur  Khan,I)ugla- 
Ditubulu,  where  it  is  stated  that  this  prince  presented  a  slave 
of  the  Kirghiz  tribe  to  Zemark,  head  of  the  mission.  In  the 
Chinese  chronicles  the  word  assumes  the  form  Ki-U-ki-lz',  and 
the  writers  of  the  Yuan  dynasty  (t 280-1367)  place  the  territonr 
of  these  people  10,000  li  north-west  of  Pekin,  ahoul  the  head- 
streams  of  the  Yenisei.  In  the  records  of  the  T'ang  dynasty 
(618-907)  they  are  spoken  of  wnder  the  name  of  Kha-kia-tz' 
pronounced  Khaka,  and  sometimes  transliterated  Haka),  and 
it  is  mentioned  that  these  Khakas  were  of  the  same  speech  as 
the  Khoei-khu.  From  this  it  follows  that  they  were  of  Mongolo- 
Tatar  stock,  and  are  wrongly  identified  by  some  ethnologists 
with  the  Kiang-Kuan,  Wu-sun,  or  Tijig*ling,  all  of  whom  arc 
described  as  UU,  with  red  hair,  "  green  "  or  grey  eyes,  and  fair 
complexion,  and  must  therefore  have  been  of  Finnish  stock,  akin 
to  the  present  Soyotes  of  the  upper  Yenisei. 

The  Kara-Kirghiz  are  by  the  Chinese  and  Mongolians  called 
Burul,  where  ut  is  the  Mongolian  plural  ending,  as  in  Tangut,  Yakut, 
modified  to  yal  in  Buryat,  the  collective  name  of  the  Siwrian  Mon- 
-^oUans  of  the  Baikal  district.  Thus  the  terra  Bur  is  the  common 
jfongolian  designation  both  of  the  Baikal  Mongols  and  of  the  Kara- 
Kirghiz,  who  occupied  this  very  region  and  the  upper  Yenisei  valley 
generally  till  comparatively  recent  times.  For  tne  original  home  of 
their  ancestors,  the  Khakas,  lay  in  the  south  of  the  present  govern- 
ments ol  Yeniseisk  and  Tomsk,  stretching  thence  southwards  beyond 
the  Sayan  ranee  to  the  Tannuola  hills  m  Chinese  territory.  Here 
the  Russians  first  met  them  in  the  17th  century,  and  bjj  the  aid 
of  the  Kazaks  exterminated  all  those  east  of  the  Irtish,  driving  the 
rest  farther  west  and  south-westwards.  Most  of  them  took  refuge 
With  their  kinsmen,  the  Kara-Kirghiz  nomad  highlanders,  whine 
homes,  at  least  since  the  13th  century,  have  been  the  Ala-tau  tange, 
the  Issyk-kul  baaia,  the  Tekes,  Chci  and  Talata  river  volley's,  the 
Tian-shan  range,  the  uplands  draining  both  to  the  Tarim  and  to  the 
jnxartes  and  Uxus,  including  Khokand,  Karateghin  and  Shignan 
fouthwards  to  the  Pamir  table-land,  visited  by  them  in  Summer. 
They  thus  occupy  most  of  the  uplands  along  the  Russo-Chinese 
frontier,  between  35"  and  50*  N.  lat.  and  between  70"  and  85"  £. 
Ipng, 

The  Kara-Kirghiz  arc  all  crouped  in  two  main  sectiorts — the  On 
or  "  Right  "  in  tne  cast,  with  seven  branches  (Bogu,  Sary-Bagishch, 
Son-Bagishch,  Sulcu  or  Sol)re,  Chcrik,  Sayak,  Bassinz),  and  the  Sol 
or  "Left"  in  the  west,  with  four  branches  (Kokcfae  or  KAchy, 
Soru,  Mundus,  Kitai  or  Kinui).  The  Sol  section  occupies  the 
region  between  the  Talass  and  Oxus  hcadstreams  in  Ferghana 
(Khokand)  and  Bokhara,  where  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
Galchas  or  Highland  Tajiks.  The  On  section  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  Tian-shan,  about  Lake  Issyk-kuU  and  in  the  Chu,  Tekes  and 
Narin  (upper  Jaxartes)  valleys. 

The  total  number  01  Kara-Kirghiz  cTcceeds  800.000. 

All  are  essentially  nomads,  occupied  mainly  with  stock  breeding, 
chiefly  horses  of  a  small  but  hardy  breed,  sheep  of  the  fat-tail«l 
species,  oxen  used  both  for  riding  and  as  pack  animals,  some  goats, 
and  camels  of  both  species.  Agriculture  is  limited  chiefly  to  the 
cultivation  of  wheat,  barley  and  millet,  from  the  last  of  wh'ch  a 
coarse  vodka  or  brandy  Is  distilled.  Trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  by 
barter,  cattle  being  taken  by  the  dealers  from  China,  Turkestan  and 
Russia  hi  exchange  for  manufactured  goods. 

The  l^ra-Kirgbiz  are  governed  by  the  "  manapa."  or  tribal  nilere, 
who  ^njoy  almost  unlimited  authority,  and  may  evej)  sell  or  kill 
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KafskR,  wne«e  [vactices.  am  tkr^rhbcd  btilciw.     AkHoi^la  generiMy 
rcLugnaiitig  Russiaa  BQvtrcigatv  aimcc  i^O^r  ib'^y  p^y  tio  fiazea. 

Ths  JtfflajJb.— Though  not  unknoi^n  to  ihem*  the  term 
Kirghiz  is  never  u&ed  by  the  slcppe  Domad»,  who  ^lirays  caJi 
thcnisifives  timply  Kazaks,  commonly  jnicrpircifid  At  nders. 
Th*r  firai  aytbeoUc  refercnte  to  this  iiAme  h  by  the  Ftrsian  poet 
aad  historian  Firdoiisi  (loio),  mho  speaksi  of  the  K^aijak  tribes 
as  much  dreaded  siirppe  maraudeti,  all  Qpount^d  ^ml  anned 
with  lances.  Front  this  circumsiance  the  term  Raiak  came 
to  be  gradually  applied  to  ail  freebooters  similarly  equipped,  and 
it  thus  spread  from  the  Arab-Caspian  hnsia  la  Sou[h  Russia, 
where  it  stilJ  Mm-ivcs  under  I  he  form  of  CG>^ack,  spdt  Kazak 
or  Ko^nsk  in  Russian.  Hence  though  Ka^ak  smd  Cossack  are 
osigirtafly  the  sime  word,  tlie  former  now  dc^igrtaies  3  Mongplo- 
Tatar  nomad  race,  the  ktitr  variQUs  mcmbcra  &i  the  Slav 
fitmUy*  Siooe  the  iSth  century  tbc  ItuisJans  Iu:vt2  used  the 
compound  expression  Kirghii- Kazakh  chiefly  in  order  to  dis- 
tingTuisb  them  imm  their  own  Co^sacki,  at  that  time  Qrcmmninj 
Sjbi^ria,  Ekgcrtund  Hcrbcrstein  (i j30™i  g66J  ia  the  fij^t  Ettropean 
'Vfha  mentions  them  bj  name,  and  it  k  noteworthy  that  he 
speaks  of  them  as  '^Tartars/-  that  b|  ^  people  rather  ol  Torki 
thin  MoDgali2J]i  stodt. 

Tn  tbeir  pr«cnt  homes,  the  so-ealled  "  KiTOhii  rteppe*,**  they  are 
fnrrnorenumcrouf  and  '^iidespreadtKrtn  their  Karx-Km-hiiK kinsmen, 
stivtehing  almo^  uninterruptedly  irom.  Lake  Brilk;^\  rouod  the 
Aral  and  Cii^pivini  Scaa  wcftwards  to  the  Inwcr  Vol.;  .  '  1  from  the 
rivPT  Irtish  >DM  Eh  ward »  to  the  tower  Chus  and  U  ^l"t  plateiu. 
Their  dnmaini  Tsfhich  ra  ncirlv  2<ooo,ooo  sq.  m.  in  extent,  thus 
liei  mainly  bj^tw*en  j^  5"  and  35^  N,  lat,  jnd  from  45*  to  *«•  E.  long. 
Here  thc*>'  came  Under  the  s^^^ay  of  Jenghi^  Khan,  after  v^hose  dcau 
they  fell  to  the  share  erf  his  pon  Juf  1,  head  of  the  Gotdcn  Horde,  but 
cnciiirti.icd  to  retain  iheir  own  kh^n5.  WTicfi  the  Uibest  acquired 
the  ii^cendflTury.  many  df  the  fcirmer  subjects  of  the  Juji  nlld  Jagatai 
hordes  fell  oti  and  joined  the  Ktmk*.^  Thys  about  the  >va t  JSOcwere 
formed  two  poweriuJ  stales  in  the  Krpchak  nrd  Kheta  5-tcp^e»,  the 
Mosut-Ulij*  and  the  Karak,  the  laticr  of  whom,  unckr  tncir  kkia 
Ar<lane*  are  *air!  by  Sultan  Biibcr  to  have  had  a»  manv  ats  400.000 
fiqliiirtg  mrn.  Their  numbers  coiiitiftijcd  to  be  swollen  bv  voluntarr 
or  enforted  accesaopif  from  the  fragmenti  «f  the  Coklen  I  torde,  sud» 
05  the  Kipchakit  Naimnns,  Komr^its,  Jabins,  fCanV  m  K^e  names 
are  Still  pfcscfved  in  iW  tribfll  divisions  of  the  1 :  l     Aad  as 

some  ol  these  people^  were  undirjubtedly  i>r  trae  !  .  |iao  stock. 
their  names  liavc  eWn  a  colour  to  ihi?  it^iern^nt  th  jt  ^n  che  Kazaks 
were  raiber  ol  KIoti^  than  oi  Tiirki  oHein,  l^ut  that  maivcnai 
prcvaknce  ol  a  noorly  pure  variety  ol  ihe  Tnrlei  tpecfch  throughout 
tlie  Ka^ak  steppca^  is  afriK}^  aJone  cuilTicrcnt  to  sho'v  1  '^^  ■  1;  the  Tatar 
clement  must  at  all  times  have  bcei»  in  the  ascend.^  ~  try  x-arioas 

accounts  haw  been  Bivan  oJ  thi*  r^latbnsliip  ql  tti  :  bak  to  the 
Kiri;lii£,  but  at jpfteieai  t}urv  item  to  lortn  a  3ubLil^  1  i_  i  of  the  Kir- 
i:I.U'i<.irjSt5.     Tlie  Kara-kalp^  arc  an  {illiod  Uui  Ha|>parentJy 

1  hf-  KirKhit'lCadka  haw  lortf  been  B^iupH  in  three  tir^e 
"  border  *'  or  encampments,  furlhi*r  subdivided  into  a  number  ol 
iso-calied  "  raee&t"  wiiich  are  usain  itrouped  in  trihc&,  and  thKse  a 
scctioQSi  bimnche|  and  auts,  ot  commuinitia:!*  ef  from  £v-e  to  liiicca 
tents.  The  divl^on  Into  hordirs  has  been  trmditjonaily  r<il'crred  to  a 
powerful  khani  v^ho  divided  his  states  amoTii-it  hit  tijre*  jons.  the 
eldest  df  i^hom  became  the  fonndTof  ihi?  Vtu-Yvi.  or  Gi«at  Horde, 
the  *GCC'nd  ol  the  t'rta-Ya^,  or  Middki'  Horde,  and.  the  itdrd  <rf  the 
Kachi-Yuj,  or  Little  Horde^  Ihe  U?4  two  under  tji-^k  cornxDca 
khan  Abylkliair  vrfluatarily  *ubmiiicd  in  1750  to  the  ^ri3prc»  Anoe. 
Mosi:  dt  the  Great  Horde  were  suMucd  by  Yunus.  khan  of  Ferghana, 
in  tTn^i^  and  aU  tlit  fltll  independent  tr!he4  trnatly  aeecpted  Rtnaan 
so^'creiisnty  irt  J819. 

Since  iSoi  a  fourth  division,  knoivn  ai  the  Inner  or  Bukrye^ 
skaya  llord'c,  from  the  name  of  their  first  kb^n*  IBukci^  has  been 
settled  in  thu  Orenburg  steppe. 

But  these  d i virion Bniffect  the  common  people  nf-r^  '"  the  htijher 
ordera  and  ruling  familrcs  bcin^  brcadly  ea^atd  ^-^  'and  Black 

Kost  or  Bomefi.     The  Wh  i  tc  U  g»nu %  coin  pri^  on  ly  i ! '  If  and  tb«v 

dtsci?iicjani:s,  besiflcs  the  ijibuc  ol  the  kliojos  ct  ^4.j^;..  ^.t  '*  saints.'* 
The  Black  Bone*  iFicIude  alt  the  rest,  except  the  Tditngut  or  eervaots 
of  the  khansj  and  the  K^l  or  ilavc& 

The  Kamits  are  8B  honest  and  trttiiworthy  people,  l>«t  heftvy^ 
^lug^isht  suJIen  and  ttnfrkndly.  Even  the  bospiialitf  eojoMMtd 
by  the  Korao  is  dispbycd  only  Inwards  llic  orthodqn  SoBnite 
sect.  So  essentially  nomadic  arc  all  the  tribes  thai  thlBy  cannot 
adopt  a  fouled  life  >nLhcui  losing  the  very  centime mC  oC  tfebi 
natianah'ty,  ajml  becorruns  rapidly  ab^orbtd  iji  i^  SUy  popuia- 
ttoB.    They  dwell  cx(^i>i|yely  ^i  §c^m?:ii^ M^k^  Gonstslinc 
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of  a  Mght  wooden  framework,  and  red  doth  or  felt  covering, 
with  an  opening  above  for  light  and  ventilation. 

The  camp  life  of  the  Kazaks  sccma  almost  unendurable  to 
Europeans  in  winter,  when  they  are  confined  altogether  to  the 
tent,  and  exposed  to  endless  discomforts.  In  summer  the  xlay 
is  spent  mostly  in  sleep  or  drinking  koumiss,  followed  at  night 
by  feasting  and  the  recital  of  tales,  varied  with  songs  accompanied 
by  the  music  of  the  flute  and  balalaika.  But  horsemanship 
is  the  great  amusement  "^  all  true  Kaaaks,  who  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  bom  in  the  saddle.  Hence,  though  excellent  riders, 
they  are  bad  walkers.  Though  hardy  and  long-lived,  they  are 
uncleanly  in  their  habits  and  often  decimated  by  small-pox  and 
Siberian  plague.  They  have  no  fixed  meals,  and  live  mainly  on 
mutton  and  goat  and  horse  flesh,  and  insteieui  of  bread  use  the 
so-called  balamyk,  a  mess  of  flour  fried  in  dripping  and  diluted 
in  water.  The  universal  drink  is  koumiss,  which  is  wholesome, 
nourishing  and  a  specific  against  all  chest  diseases. 

The  dress  consists  of  the  chap&n,  a  flowing  robe  of  which 
one  or  two  are  worn  in  summer  and  several  in  winter,  fastened 
with  a  silk  or  leather  girdle,  in  which  are  stuck  a  knife,  tobacco 
pouch,  seal  and  a  fcv  other  trinkets.  Broad  silk  or  cloth 
pantaloons  are  often  worn  over  the  chap&n,  which  is  of  velvet, 
silk,  cotton  or  felt,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  Large 
black  or  red  leather  boots,  with  round  white  felt  pointed  caps, 
complete  the  costume,  which  is  much  the  same  for  both  sexes. 

Like  tho  Kara-Kirghiz,  the  Kaxaks  are  nominally  Sunnites, 
but  Shamanists  at  heart,  worshipping,  besides  the  Rudai  or  good 
divinity,  the  Shaitan  or  bad  spirit.  Their  faith  is  strong  in  the 
talcUi  or  soothsayer  and  other  charlatans,  who  know  everything, 
can  do  everything,  and  heal  all  disorders  at  pleasure.  But  they 
are  not  fanatics,  though  holding  the  abstract  doctrine  that  the 
"  Kafir  "  may  be  lawfully  oppressed,  including  in  this  category 
not  only  Buddhists  and  Christians,  but  even  Mahommedans  of 
the  Shiah  sect.  There  are  no  fasts  or  ablutions,  mosques  or 
ipoUahs,  or  regular  prayers.  Although  Mussulmans  since  the 
beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  they  have  scarcely  yet  found 
their  way  to  ^.lecca,  their  pilgrims  visiting  instead  the  more  con- 
venient shrines  of  the  "saints"  scattered  over  eastern  Turkestan. 
Unlike  the  Mongoh'ans,  the  Kazaks  treat  their  dead  with  great 
respect,  and  the  low  steppe  hills  are  often  entirely  covered  with 
monuments  raised  above  their  graves. 

Letters  ar<$  neglected  to  such  an  extent  that  whoever  can 
merely  write  is  regarded  as  a  savant,  while  he  becomes  a  prodigy 
of  learning  if  able  to  read  the  Koran  in  the  original  Yet  the 
Kazaks  are  naturally  both  musical  and  poetical,  and  possess  a 
considerable  number  of  national  songs,  which  are  usually 
repeated  with  variations  from  mouth  to  mouth.  . 

The  Kazaks  still  choose  their  own  khans,  who,  though  con* 
finned  by  the  Russian  government,  possess  little  authority 
beyond  their  respective  tribes.  The  real  rulers  are  the  elders 
or  umpires  and  sultans,  all  appointed  by  public  election.  Brig- 
andage-and  raids  arising  out  of  tribal  feuds,  which  were  formerly 
recognized  institutions,  are  now  severely  punished,  sometimes 
even  with  death.  Capital  punishment,  usually  by  hanging  or 
strangling,  is  inflicted  for  murder  and  adultery,  while  three, 
nine  or  twenty-seven  times  the  value  of  the  stolen  property 
is  exacted  for  theft. 

The  domestic  animals,  daily  pursuits  and  industries  of  the 
Kazaks  differ  but  slightly  from  those  of  the  Kara-Kirghiz. 
Some  of  the  wealthy  steppe  nonuuis  own  as  many  as  20,000 
of  the  large  fat-taikd  sheep.  \  Goats  are  kept  chiefly  as  guides 
for  these  flocks;  and  the  horses,  though  small,  are  hardy,  swift, 
light-footed  and  capable  of  covering  from  50  to  60  miles  at  a 
stretch.  Amongst  the  Kazaks  there  are  a  few  workers  in  silver, 
copper  and  iron,  the  chief  arts  beside^,  being  skin  dressing, 
wcKil  spinning  and  dyeing,  caxpet  and  idt  weaving.  Trade  is 
^nfioed  mainly  to  an  exchange  of  live  stock  for  woven  and 
other  goods  from  Russia,  China  and  Turkestan. 

Since  their  subjection  to  Russia  the  Kazaks  have  become  less 
lawless,  but  s^rcely  less  nomadic.  A  change  of  habit  in  this 
respect  is  opposed  alike  to  their  tastes  and  to  the  climatic  and 
.Vther  outward  conditions.    See  also  Turks. 
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KIRIN,  a  province  of  central  Manchuria,  with  a  capital  bear- 
ing the  same  name.  The  province,  has  an  area  of  90,000  sq.  m., 
and  a  population  of  6,soofiocK  The  chief  towns  besides  the 
capital  are  Kwang-ch6ng-tsze,  80  m.  N.W.  of  the  capital, 
and  Harbin  on  the  Sungari  river.  The  city  of  Kirin  is  situated 
at  tjie  foot  of  the  Lau-Ye-Ling  mountains,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Sungari  or  Girin-ula,  there  300  yds.  wide,  and  is  served  by 
a  branch  of  the  Manchurian  railway.  The  situation  is  one  of 
exceptional  beauty;  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  irregular  and 
indescribably  filthy.  The  western  part  of  the  town  is  built  upon 
a  swamp  and  is  imder  water  a  great  part  of  the  year.  The 
dockyards  are  supplied  with  machinery  from  Europe  and  are 
efficient.  Tobacco  is  the  principal  article  of  trade,  the  kind 
grown  in  the  province  being  greatly  prized  throughout  the 
Chinese  empire  under  the  name  of  "  Manchu  leaf."  Formerly 
ginseng  was  also  an  important  staple,  but  the  supply  from  this 
quarter  of  the  country  has  been  exhausted.  Outside  the  town 
lies  a  plain  "  thickly  covered  with  open  coOins  containing  the 
dead  bodies  of  Chinese  emigrants  exposed  for  identification  and 
removal  by  their  friends;  if  no  claim  is  made  during  ten  years 
the  remains  are  buried  on  the  spot."  Kirin  was  chosen  by  the 
emperor  K'anghi  as  a  military  post  during  the  wars  with  the 
Eleuths;  and  it  owes  its  Chinese  name  of  Ch'ucn-ch'ang,  i.e. 
Naval  Yard,  to  bis  building  there  the  vessels  for  the  transi^ort 
of  his  troops.  The  population  was  estimated  at  300,000  in  1 8 1 2 ; 
in  190Q  it  was  about  120,000. 

KIRK,  SIR  JOHN  iiSsa-  ),  British  naturalist  and  ad- 
ministrator, son  of  the  Rev.  John  Blirk,  was  boVn  at  Barry, 
near  Arbroath,  on  the  19th  of  December  1832.  He^was  edu- 
cated at  Edinburgh  for  the  medical  profession,  and  after 
serving  on  the  civil  medical  staff  throughout  the  Crimean  War, 
was  appointed  in  Februaiy  1858  physician  and  naturalist  to 
David  Livingstone's  second  expedition  to  Central  Africa.  He 
was  by  Livingstone's  side  in  most  of  his  journcyings  during 
the  next  five  years,  and  was  one  of  the  first  four  white  meo 
to  behold  Lake  Nyassa  (Sept.  16,  1859).  He  was  finally  in- 
valided home  on  the  9th  of  May  1863.  The  reputation  he 
gained  during  this  expedition  led  to  his  appointment  in  January 
1866  as  aaing  surgeon  to  the  political  agency  at  Zanzibar.  In 
2868  he  became  assistant  political  agent,  being  raised  to  the 
rank  of  consiil-gencral  in  1873  and  agent  in  1880.  He  retired 
from  that  post  in  1887.  The  twenty-one  years  spent  by  Kirk 
in  Zanzibar  covered  the  most  critical  period  of  the  history  of 
European  intervention  in  East  Africa;  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  that  time  he  was  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  country.  With 
Scyyid  Bargash,  who  became  sultan  in  1870,  he  had  a  con- 
trolling influence,  and  after  the  failure  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere's 
efforts  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  (June  5,  1873)  the  sultan's 
signature  to  a  treaty  abolishing  the  slave  trade  in  his  dominions. 
In  1877  Bargash  offered  to  a  British  merchant—Sir  W.  Mac- 
klimon — a  lease  of  his  mainland  territories,  and  he  gave  Kirk  a 
declaration  in  which  he  bound  himself  not  to  cede  territory  t6 
any  other  power  than  Great  Britain,  a  declaration  ignored  by 
the  British  government.  When  Germany  in  1885  claimed 
districts  considered  by  the  sultan  to  belong  to  Zanzibar,  Kirk 
intervened  to  prevent  Bargash  going  in  person  to  Berlhi  to 
protest  and  induced  him  to  submit  to  the  dismemberment  of 
his  dominions.    In  the  delicate  negotiations  which  followed 
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Kirk  used  his  powers  to  checkmate  the  German  designs  to 
supplant  the  British  in  Zanzibar  itself;  this  he  did  without 
dntroying  the  Arab  form  of  government.  He  also  directed  the 
efforts,  tlUs  time  successful,  to  obtain  for  Britain  a  portion  of 
the  mainland— Bargash  in  May  1887  granting  to  Mackinnon  a 
lease  of  territory  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  British  East 
Africa.  Having  thus  served  both  Great  Britain  and  Zanzibar, 
Kirk  resigned  his  post  (July  1887),  retiring  from  the  consular 
service.  In  1889-1890  he  was  a  plenipotentiary  at  the 'slave 
trade  conference  in  Brussels,  and  was  one  of  the  delegates  who 
fixed  the  tariff  duties  to  be  imposed  in  the  Congo  basin.  In 
189s  he  was  sent  by  the  British  government  on  a  mission  to 
the  Niger;  and  on  his  return  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Office  committee  for  constructing  the  Uganda  railway. 
As  a  naturalist  Kirk  took  hi^  rank,  and  many  species  of  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  Central  Africa  were  made  known  by  him,  and 
several  bear  his  name,  e.g.  the  OtogaU  kirkU  (a  lemuroid),  the 
Madoqua  kirkii  (a  diminutive  antdope),  the  Landolpkia  kirkii 
and  the  Clematis  kirkii.  For  his  services  to  geography  he 
received  in  1882  the  patrons'  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Sodcly,  of  which  society  he  became  foreign  secretary.  Kirk 
was  created  K.C.B.  in  1900.  He  married,  in  1867,  Miss  Helen 
Cooke. 

KIRRBT,  JOHN  (d.  1290),  Englisl).  ecclesiastic  and  states- 
man, entered  the  public  service  as  a  clerk  of  the  chancery 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  Under  Edward  I.  he  acted  as 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  during  the  frequent  absences  of  the 
chancellor,  Robert  Bumell,  being  referred  to  as  vice-chancellor. 
In  1282  he  was  employed  by  the  king  to  make  a  tour  through 
the  counties  and  boroughs  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  money; 
this  and  his  other  services  to  Edvztd  were  well  rewarded,  and 
although  not  yet  ordained  priest  he  held  several  valuable 
benefices  in  the  church.  In  1283  he  was  chosen  bishop  of 
Rochester,  but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  John  Feckham,  he  did  not  press  his  claim  to  tbis 
see.  In  1 286,  however,  two  years  after  he  had  become  treasurer, 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  Ely,  and  he  was  ordained  priest  and 
then  consecrated  by  Feckham.  He  died  at  Ely  on  the  26th  of 
March  1290.  Kirkby  was  a  benefactor  to  his  see,  to  which  he 
left  some  property  in  London,  including  the  locality  now  known 
as  Ely  Place,  where  for  many  years  stood  the  London  residence 
of  the  bishop  of  Ely. 

KirUty'i  Quest  is  the  name  given  to'altirvey  of  various  English 
counties  which  was  made  under  the  bishop's  direction  probably 
in  1284  and  1285.  For  this  see  JngmisHions  and  Asussmenls  rehting 
to  Feudal  Aids,  1284-14$'*  vol.  L  (London,  i899)- 

KIRKCALDY  Qocally  pronounced  Kerkawil),  a  royal,  munici- 
pal and  police  burgh  and  seaport  of  Fifeshire,  Scotland.  Pop. 
(1901)*  34>079-  It  lleson  the  Firth  of  Forth,  26  m.  N.  of  Edinburgh 
by  the  North  British  railway,  via  the  Forth  Bridge.  Although 
0}lumba  is  said  to  have  planted  a  church  here,  the  authori- 
tative history  of  the  town  does  not  begin  for  several  centuries 
after  the  era  of  the  saint.  In  1240  the  church  was  bestowed  by 
David,  bishop  of  St  Andrews,  on  Dunfermline  Abbey,  and  in 
1334  the  town  with  its  harbour  was  granted  by  David  II.  to  the 
same  abbey,  by  which  it  was  conveyed  to  the  bailies  and  coimcil 
in  1 450,  when  Kirkcaldy  was  created  a  royal  burgh.  In  the  coarse 
of  another  century  it  had  become  an  important  commercial 
centre,  the  salt  trade  of  the  district  being  then  the  largest  £9 
Scotland.  In  1644,  when  Charles  I.  raised  it  to  a  free  port,  it 
owned  a  hundred  vessels,  and  six  years  later  ft  was  assessed  as 
the  sixth  town  in  the  kingdom.  After  the  Union  Its  shipping 
fell  off,  Jacobite  troubles  and  the  American  War  of  Independence 
accelerating  the  decline.  But  its  Unen  manufactures,  begun 
early  in  the  i8th  century,  gradually  restored  prosperity;  and 
when  other  induiitries  had  taken  root  its  fortunes  advanced 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  there  is  now  no  more  flourishing  com- 
mimity  in  Scotland.  The  chief  topographical  feature  of  the 
burgh  is  its  length,  from  which  it  is  called  the  "  lang  toun." 
Formerly  it  consisted  of  little  besides  High  Street^  with  closes 
and  wynds  branching  off  from  it;  but  now  that  it  has  absorbed 
Inverticl,  Linktown  and  Abbotshall  on  the  west,  and  Pathhead, 


Stndaixtown  and  Gallatown-  on  the  east,  it  has  retched  a 
length  of  nearly  4  m.  Its  public  buildings  indnde  tlie  parish 
church,  in  the  Gothic  style,  St  Brycedak  United  Free  dncck, 
with  a  spire  200  ft.  high,  a  town-hidl,  com  exchange,  pohic 
libraries,  assembly  rooms,  fiever  hospital,  sheriff  couit  bajkHngs, 
people's  club  and  inslitate,  high  school  (T894)-^-oa  the  «te  of 
the  ancient  burgh  school  (is82)«-the  Beveridge  hall  and  free 
library,  and  the  Adam  Smith  memorial  halL  To  the  weal  lies 
Beveridge  Park  of  1 10  acres,  including  a  large  sheet  of  water, 
which  was  presented  to  the  town  in  1892.  Xht  harbour  has  aa 
inner  and  outer  division,  with  wet  dock  and  wlsarvcs.  Plus 
for  its  extension  were  approved  h»  1903.  They  bidade  the 
extension  of  the  east  pier,  the  constraction  of  a  south  pier  800  h. 
in  length,  and  of  a  tidal  harbour  5  acres  in  area  and  a  do^  of 
4  acres.  Besides  the  manufacture  d  sheeting,  to'weOtng,  ticks, 
dowlas  and  sail-doth,  the  prindpal  Indtistries  inchide  fiax-spia- 
ning,  net-making,  bleaching,  dyeing,  tanning,  brewing,  brass  and 
iron  founding,  and  there  are  potteries,  flour-mills,  engineerBs 
works,  fisheries,  and  factories  for  the  making  of  oil-cKxh  aad 
linoleum.  In  1847  Michael  Nairn  conceived  the  itoitea  of 
utilizing  the  fibre  of  cork  and  oil-paint  in  such  a  tray  as  10 
produce  a  floor-covering  more  lasting  than  carpet  and  yrt 
capable  of  taking  a  pattern.  The  result  of  his  experiments  vu 
oil-doth,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  Kirkcaldy  has  kept  the 
predominance  to  which  Nairn's  enterprise  entitled  It.  Indeed. 
this  and  the  kindred  Hnoleum  business  (also  due  to  Num.  «rtta> 
in  1877  built  the  first  linoleum  factory  in  Scotlaiul)  were  for 
many  years  the  monopoly  of  Kirkcaldy.  There  is  a  kr^ 
direct  export  trade  with  the  United  States.  Among  wdl- 
known  natives  of  the  town  were  Adam  Smith,  Henry  Bainavei 
of  HalhiU,  the  Scottish  reformer  and  lord  of  session  in  the  li»e 
of  Queen  Mary;  George  Gillespie,  the  theologian  and  a  )e*ds{ 
member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  his  yoanser  bnitker 
Patrick  (1617-1675),  a  friend  of  Cromwell  and  principal  «f 
Glasgow  University;  John  Ritchie  (1778-1870),  one  of  tbe 
founders  of  the  Scotsman\  General  Sir  John  Oswakl  (1771—1840^, 
who  had  a  command  at  San  Sebastian  and  Vittoria.  Sir  Midttd 
Scott  of  Balwearie  castle,  about  i)  m.  W.  of  the  town,  was  sna 
with  Sir  David  Wemyss  to  bring  the  Maid  of  Norway  to  Scotbsd 
in  1290;  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  therefore  in  error  in  adopung  the 
tradition  that  identified  him  with  the  wizard  of  the  same  aaae, 
who  die<f  in  1234.  Carlyle  and  Edward  Ir^g  were  teachra 
in  the  town,  where  Irving  spent  seven  years,  and  where  he  nude 
the  acqtuiintance  of  the  lady  he  afterwards  married.  Kiiluali? 
combines  with  Dysart,  Kinghom  and  Burntisland  to  ret  an  cee 
member  to  parliament. 

KIRKCALDY  OF  ORANOB.  SIR  WILUAM  (r.  i52o>trV 
Scottish  poUtidan,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Krrkca!-^ 
of  Grange  (d.  1556),  a  member  of  an  old  Fifeshire  family.  Sr 
James  was  lord  high  treasurer  of  Scotland  from  t%S7  to  1541 
and  was  a  determined  opponent  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  for  whi« 
murder  in  1546  he  was  partly  responsible.  William  Kkk- 
caldy  assisted  to  compass  this  murder,  and  when  the  caftk  d 
St  ^drews  surrendered  to  the  French  in  July  1 547  he  was  «ss 
as  a  prisoner  to  Normandy,  whence  he  escaped  in  1 550.  He  vs 
then  employed  in  France  as  a  secret  agent  by  the  advisees  ^ 
Edward  VI.,  being  known  in  the  cyphers  as  Cx>nsx\  and  laxtf 
he  served  in  the  French  army,  where  he  gained  a  lasting  rcpati' 
tlon  for  skill  and  bravery.  The  sentence  passed  on  Kiil^ddv 
for  his  share  in  Beaton's  murder  was  removed  in  1536,  sal 
returning  to  Scotland  in  1557  he  came  quickly  to  the  front :  b 
a  Protestant  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  lords  of  tbe  cra- 
gregation  in  their  struggle  with  the  regent,  Mary  of  IxsrraisE. 
and  he  assisted  to  harass  the  Frendt  troops  in  Fife.  He  oi^ioati 
Queen  Mary's  marriage  with  Damley,  being  associated  at  this 
time  with  Murray,  and  was  forcsd  for  a  short  time  to  seek  trfsfc 
in  England.  Returning  to  Scotland,  he  was  acceasocy  to  rte 
murder  of  Rizzio,  but  be  had  no  share  in  that  of  Dandey;  msA 
he  was  one  of  the  lords  who  banded  themselves  together  to 
Mary  after  her  marriage  with  Bothwelf.  After  the  figji 
Carberry  Hill  the  queen  surrendered  herself  to  Kidx^ldy, 
his  gentfalsbip  was  mahily  responsible  for  her  defeat  at  ~ 
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He  seems,  however,  to  liave  believed  tb&t  an  arittiigeaieBt  with 
Mary  was  possible,  and  coming  under  the  influence  of  Maitland 
of  Lethington,  whon  In  September  1569  lie  rdeaied  by  a  sttata- 
gem  from  faia  confinement  in  Edinburgh,  be  was  soon  **  vehe^ 
meatly  suspected  of  his  fellows/'  Alter  the  murder  of  Murray 
Kirkcaldy  ranged  himself  definitely  among  the  friends  of  the 
fanprisoned  queen.  About  tha  time  he  forcibly  rdeosedoneof 
hjs  supporters  fnnn  impiasoitment,  a  step  which  led  to  an  alter* 
cation  with  his  former 'friend  John  Knox,  who  called  him  a 
"murderer  and  throdtrcutter."  Defying  the  regent  Lennox, 
Kiriuraldy  began  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  Edinburgh 
castle,  of  which  he  was  governor,  and  which  he  held  lor  Mary, 
and  early  in  1573  he  refused  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
legent  Morton  because  the  terms  of  peace  did  not  include  a 
section  of  his  friends.  After  this  some  English  troops  aitived 
to  help  the  Soots,  and  in  May  1573  the  castle  surrendered. 
Strenuous  cflEorts  weremade  to  save  Kirkcaldy  from  the  vengeance 
of  his  Iocs,  but  they  were  uncvafling;  Knooc  had  prophesied  that 
he  would  be  hanged,  and  he  was  hanged  on  the  3rd  of  August 
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Sir  James  Mdville'a  Mtm^i,  edited  by  T.  Thoroson  (Edin- 
1837);  J.  Grantt  Memoirs  and  Ad»nUures  of  Sir  W*  KirhaUy 


[inburg!»,  1849) ;  L.  A.  Barb6,  Kirkcaldy  oj  Grange  (1897);  and  A. 
ig.  History  ^Scotland,  vol.  iL  (1902). 

KIRKCUD^RIGMT  (pron.  Ker'ht-bri),aLToyal  and  police  burgh, 
and  county  town  of  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Scotland.    Pop.  (1901), 
9386.    It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  6  m.  from  the  sea 
and  30  m.  S.W.  of  Dumfries  by  the  Glasgow  &  South-Westcm 
railway,  being  the  terminus  of  a  branch  line.    The  old  form  of 
the  name  of  the  town  was  Kilcudbrit,  from  the  Gaelic  CU  Cudbert, 
**  the  chapel  of  Cuthbert,"  the  saint's  body  having  lain  here  for 
a  short  time  during  the  seven  years  that  lapsed  between  its 
exhumation  at  Lindisfarne  and  the  re-interment  at  Chester-le- 
Street.    The  estuary  of  the  Dee  is  divided  at  its  head  by  the 
|)eniosula  of  St  Mary's  Isle,  but  though  the  harbour  is  the  best 
in  south-western  Scotland,  the  great  distance  to  which  the  tide 
retreats  impairs  its  usefulness.    Among  the  pubUc  buildings  are 
the  academy,  Johnstone  pubUc  school,  the  county  buildings, 
town-hall,  museum,  Mackenzie  hall  and  market  cross,  the  last- 
named  standing  in  front  of  the  old  court-house,  which  is  now 
used  as  a  driU  hall  and  fire-station.    No  traces  remain  of  the 
Greyfriars'  or  Franciscan  convent  founded  by  Alexander  II., 
nor  of  the  nunnery  that  was  erected  in  the  parish  of  Kirkcud- 
bright,   The  ivy-clad  ruins  of  Bomby  castle,  founded  in  1582 
by  Sir  Thomas  MadcUan,  ancestor  of  the  barons  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, stand  at  the  end  of  the  chief  street.    The  town,  which 
witnessed  much  of  the  international  strife  and  Border  lawless- 
ness, was  taken  by  Edward  I.  in  1300.    It  received  its  royal 
charter  in  1455.    After  the  battle  of  Towton,  Henry  VI.  crossed 
the  Solway  (August  1461)  and  landed  at  Kirkcudbright  to  join 
Queen  Margaret  at  Linlithgow.    It  successfully  withstood  the 
English  siege  in  1547  under  Sir  Thomas  Carieton,  but  after  the 
country  had  been  overrun  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion.   Lord  Maxwell,  earl  of  Morton,  as  a  Roman  Catholic, 
mustered  his  tenants  here  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Armada; 
but  on  the  approach  of  King  James  VI.  to  Dumfries  he  took  ship 
at  Kirkcudbright  and  was  speedily  captured.    The  burgh  is  one 
of  the  Dumfries  district  group  of  parliamentary  burghs.    On 
^t  Mary's  Isle  was  situated  the  seat  of  the  eari  of  Selkirk,  at 
whose  house  Robert  Burns  gave  the  famous  Selkirk  grace  :^ 
"  Some  ha'c  meat,  and  canoa  eat. 
And  some  wad  eat  that  want  it; 
But  we  ha'e  meat,  and  we  can  eat, 
And  sae  the  Lord  be  thankit.** 
Fergus,  lord  of  Galloway,  a  celebrated  chuich-builder  of  the 
1 2th  century,  had  )us  principal  seat  on  Palace  Isfe  m  a  lake  called 
after  him  Lodi  Fergus,  near  St  Mary's  Isle,  ^here  he  erected 
the  priory  fleTrayle,  in  token  of  his  penitence  for  rebetUoQ  against 
David  I.    The  priory  was  afterwards  united  as  a  dependent 
cell  to  the  abbey  of  Holyrood.    Dundrennan  Abbey,  4I  m.  S.E., 
was,  however,  his  greatest  achievemenL    It  was  a  Cisterdan 
bouse,  colonixied  from  Rievauhc,  and  was  built  in  X140.    Theiie 
now  remain  only  the  transept  and  choir,  a  unique  example  of 


the  Eariy  Pointad  style.  .  TdNCtrBLAND  (or  Ton^and),  a}  m. 
K.  by  E.,  has  interesting  historical  associations.  It  was  the  site 
of  a  Premonstratensian  abbey  bmlt  by  Fergus,  ind  it  was  here 
that  Queen  Mazy  rested  In  her  flight  from  the  field  of  Langside 
(May  13, 1568).  The  weH  near  Tonguelaad  bridge  from  which 
she  drank  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Welt 

KUtKCtJDBRIOUTSHlRB  (also  known  as  the  STEWAunt 
07  KjRXCiTDBBjcaz  and  East  C^alloway),  a  south-western 
county  of  ScoUand,  bouiMled  N.  and  N.W.  by  Ayrshire,  W.  and 
S.W.  by  Wigtownshire,  S.  and  S.E.  by  the  Iifsh  Sea  and  Solway 
Firth»  and  E.  and  N.E.  by  Dumfriesshire.  It  inchdes  the  smafl 
islands  of  Hestan  and  Little  Ross,  whidi  are  utilized  as  light- 
house stations.  It  has  an  area  of  575,565  acres  or  899  sq.  m. 
The  north-western  part  of  the  shire  h  rugged,  wild  and  desolate. 
In  this  quarter  the  principal  mountains  arc  Merrick  (2764  ft.y, 
the  highest  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  the  group  of  the  Rinns 
of  Ketb,  the  chief  peaks  of  which  are  Coiscrine  (2668),  Carliai 
CAiro  (2650),  Meikk  Millyea  (2446)  and  Millfire  (2350).  To- 
wards the  south-west  the  chief  eminences  are  Lamachan  (234^ 
Larg  (2216),  and  the  bold  mass  of  Caixnsmore  oi  Fkct  <233iX 
In  the  sotuh-east  the  only  imposing  height  is  Crifid  (1866).  la 
the  north  rises  the  majestic  hill  of  Caimsmuir  of  Carsphaim 
(2612),  and  dose  to  the  Aytshiro  border  is  the  Windy  Standard 
(2287).  The  southern  section  of  the  shire  is  mcMitly  level  or 
madulating,  hut  characterized  by  much  picturesque  scenery. 
The  shore  is  generally  bold  and  rocky,  indented  by  numeroos 
estuaries  forming  naturd  harbours,,  which  however  are  of  htUe 
use  for  commerce  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  sea.  Large 
stretches  of  sand  are  exposed  in  the  Solway  at  low  water  and  the 
rapid  flow  of  the  tide  has  often  occasioned  loss  of  life.  The 
number  of  "  burtts  "  and  "  waters  "  is  renuukable,  but  their 
length  sddom  exceeds  7  or  8  m.  Among  the  longer  rivers  arc 
the  Cree,  which  rises  m  Loch  Moan  and  reaches  the  sea  near 
Creetown  after  a  coutve  of  about  30  m.,  during  which  it  fonns 
the  boundary,  at  first  of  Aynhire  ajnd  then  of  Wigtownshire;  the 
Pee  or  Black  Water  of  Dee  (so  named  from  the  peat  by  which 
it  is  cokntted),  which  rises  in  Lodi  Dee  and  after  a  course  mainly 
S.E.  and  finally  S.,  enters  the  sea  at  St  Mary's  Isle  below  Kirlo- 
cudbiigbt,  its  length  being  nearly  36  m.;  the  Vrr,  rising  in  Loch 
Urr  on  the  Dumfriesshire  border,  falls  into  the  sea  a  fbw  miles 
south  of  Dalbeattie  27  m.  from  its  source;  the  Ken,  rising  on  the 
confines  of  Ayrshire,  flows  mainly  in  a  southcriy  direction  and 
joins  the  Dee  at  the  southern  end  of  Loch  Ken  after  a  course  of 
24  m.  through  lovely  scenery;  and  the  Deugh  which,  rising  on 
the  northern  flank  of  the  Whidy  Standard,  pursues  an  extra- 
ordinarily winding  course  of  20  m.  before  reaching  the  Ken. 
The  Nith,  during  the  last  few  miles  of  its  flow,  forms  the  boundary 
with  Domfriessbire,  to  which  county  it  almost  wholly  belongs. 
The  lochs  and  mountain  tarns  are  many  and  welt  distributnl; 
but  except  Loch  Ken,  which  is  about  6  m.  long  by  }  m.  wide,  few 
of  them  attain  noteworthy  dimensioiis.  There  are  sevteal  passes 
in  the  htll  regions,  but  the  only  well-known  glen  is  Glen  Trool, 
not  far  from  the  d^rict  of  Carrick  in  Ayrshire,  the  fame  of  which 
rests  partly  on  the  romantic  character  of  its  scenery,  which  is 
very  wild  around  Loch  Trool,  and  more  especially  on  its  assoda- 
tk>ns  with  Robert  Bruce.  It  was  here  that  when  most  desely 
beset  by  his  enemies,  who  had  tracked  him  to  his  fastness  by 
sleuth  hounds,  Bruce  with  the  aid  of  a  few  faithful  followers  won 
a  surprise  victory  over  the  English  in  1307  which  proved  the 
tunung-point  of  his  fortunes. 

^Mfac^.^'Snurian  and  Ordovidan  rocks  ace  the  most  important 
in  this  county;  they  are  thrown  into  oft-repeated  fold*  with  their 
axes  tying  in  a  N.E.-S.W.  direction.  The  Ordovician  rocks  are 
graptotitic  black  $hales  and  grits  of  Llandeilo  and  Caradoc  aee. 
They  occupy  all  the  northern  part  of  the  County  north-west  oT  a 
Mne  which  runs  some  3  m.  N.  of  New  Galloway  and  just  S.  of  the 
Kinns  of  Kclls.  South-east  of  thb  line  graptolitic  Silurian  shales 
of  Llandovery  age  prevail;  they  are  found  around  Dairy,  Creetown, 
New  Galloway.  Castle  Douglas  and  Kirkcudbright.  Overlying  the 
Llandovery  beds  on  the  south  coast  are  strips  of  Wcnlock  rocks;  they 
extend  from  Bridgehouae  Bay  to  Auchinleck  and  are  well  exposed  in 
Kirkcudbright  Bay,  and  they  can  be  traced  farther  round  the  coast 
between  the  granite  and  the  younger  rocks.  Carboniferous  rocks 
appear  in  small  faulted  tracts,  unconformable  on  the  Silurian,  on 
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gbt  diores  of  the  Sohray  Firth.  They  are  best  developed  abottt 
Xirkbean,  where  tbcv  include  a  baaal  red  breccia  followed  by  coo> 
docierates»  grits  and  cement  stones  of  Calciferous  Sandstone  age. 
Brick-red  sandstones  of  Permian  age  just  come  within  the  county  on 
clie  W.  side  of  the  ff\xh  at  Dumfries.  Volcanic  necks  occur  In  the 
pfemtaB  and  basalt  dikes  penetrate  the  Silurian  at  Boqrae,  Kirk- 
^fldxcws,  &c  Most  of  the  highest  ground  is  foravd  by  the  masses 
of  gouaite  which  have  been  intruded  mto  the  Ordovician  and  Silurian 
focks:  the  Cr^el  mass  lies  about  Dalbeattie  and  Bengftirn,  another 
tfjssB  extends  east  and  west  between  the  Cair  iT  n>jct  and  Loch 

Ken.  another  lies  N.W.  and  S.E.  between  lutdLochDce 

gfd  a  small  mass  forms  the  Caimsroon  nttum.    Glacial 

^posits  occupy  much  of  the  low  ground:  lu m ng  travelled 

:j>  a  southerly  or  south-easterly  direction.  I  .  I  ■  ;  >  lint  striae  on 

^  higher  ground  to  indicate  its  course.   R  .  .f  t  S .  if  ice  streams 

00okplacefrom  the  heii^ts  of  Merrick.  Kc  i-clI  moraines  are 

i^nadnear  Carephaim  and  in  the  Deagh  ami  M » r;.  l^  x  h  v:i  lieys.  Glacial 
jpunlinsof  boulder  day  lie  in  the  vales  of  tiic  Dt?e,  Qt-e  and  Urr. 

COmak  and  AFkmiiwn,-''Tht  climate  and  soil  are  better  fitted 
.^  gna  nd  green  crofM  than  for  grain.  The  anntial  rainfall 
^tn^a  4S-7  m*  ^^  °>^^  temperature  for  the  year  a  48"  F.; 
^  jinuary  38-5*;  for  Joly  sq'.  The  major  part  of  the  land  is 
^ifrwMteorpocr  pastare.  More  than  half  the  holdings  con- 
ZT^  50  aoti  and  owcr.    Oats  b  the  predominant  grain  crop, 

m  vsoft  under  barley  being  small  and  that  midcr  wheat 
Turnips  are  soccessfoUy  cultivated,  and  potatoes 


^LTaniy  other  greea  cwp  raised  on  a  moderately  large  scale. 
^^_,rii«  has  been  pnnocd  wHh  great  enterprise.  The 
^"^rTittMiderably  »  ewess  of  that  for  Scotland.  Bl4cfc- 
■•^^  Chevw^  •«  the  most  common  on  the  high  ground, 
1^  ^"V  ^  uiceSler  with  either  b  also  in  favour.    CatUe- 

^'      i  fotowd  wWi  Meady  success;  the  black  poUed 


4 thegeoRal  breed,  hnt  Aryshires  ha ve  been  introduced 
^'^'^^^^IL,  J^i»^kii^  wcDiD-ing  much  of  the  fanners' 
»  '^^^'floises  aw  tslefcaveiy  raised,  a  breed  of  small-simd 
ti^^MjA^*^^  ^*«  specificaUy  known  as  Gallo. 
*ir  ^Tj  ihe  hoistt  are  wed  in  agricultural  work,  but  a 
«itf>  Jl^gK  tin  Isft  for  stock;  Clydesdales  are  bred  to 
^sf  ^7  pi«.i«at^  b  w  Important  pursuit,  pork  being 
^noc  ^^'^  (k.  EBltB^  ■MlifH  in  considerable  quaniities. 
«^»!f  »^G«ttt«  ol  tbe  wth  century  the  number  of  pigs 
ltf«'r  ^  B«i«P^  ^«  **«■  foUowed  wiik  special 
^^  2  i^a  oi  the  s^w  b  ciwequently  in  good  rcpalc 


c^^. 


igfO00l«>»i*«^««»«y.*^ 


^trtP*"*-^  5li^  oHiks  Mat  to  Aberdeen  as  a  granite- 
'  .^»*CLiihequi»o»^sriwr*lMfe  number  of  hands. 
— «^«^^^  bilges  tb««  ««  manufactures  of  linen. 


•f     * 

S^-*l 
»cce*w 


.  ^^  *"^  ^^.iji*.  At  ato<M  pbces  distilling,  breving, 
^s»*«*!j2^  •«  «*«*  om  and  at  Dalbeattie 
-  «« '^  '"2  iSe  wici*.  n<««  b  a  little  ship-building 
^•r'^*"'^-rbeN)i»*y  o«h«y  b  of  amaU  account,  but 
,  j^tn^"^^^^ T^  ji  Ult  mouth  o£  ccttain  livcss,  the 

-.w^'^**^  '  1^^-*^  »  by  the  GUsr>v  &  Soutb- 

--*  •*^ '^^tflilJuitsrt to  Castk  Doi^bs,  from 

_^  •  ^  *^**VTsi^^'**^*'  *■*  ^  Portpalrkk 

»-•    ■^»*  ^,^  At  Castle  Douglas  aitd 

^•*i-^    *^*^L>a— ^t.    Tbesearesuppiemcaled 

..  -    -   *^       ^,^^^  as  from  Kew  Galloway  to 

*      .,  •-^   *  ■*•,  Nj^  AhbeX  *«<i  IXalbeaiiie.  and 

"  -  — •  -    **rr::*>e»vtwdatkm  was  30^085  »» 

•"-*^^    »  pcfi«»s.spoke  GadK  and 

.^,e  Douglas  ^jv^  in  1901, 

"     K.'^  ^«i^  (•3^'*.  MiTwrStown 

"^'^  .Ul<^k*>«B<  of  FVei  vioxiV 

*  ^.tament.  and  the  couaiy 

*  'm  U^s'iiW'^   district  group 
'*    ^ivtwtakJfww  b  combioed  with 

,  :Sc  Acrlivior;  ci  D-^tsfrks 

„^^jiai.  sfc<ri3-4i»b*iiiule   at 

^c  scboor^ant*   «tth9dic> 

.tuicht.  hagh  scK-iob  at 


H  Utary. -^Tht  country  liost  ol  the  Nith  «as  origiaAny  peopled 
by  a  tribe  of  Celtic  GaeU  called  Novantae,  or  Atcoott  Picts,  who, 
owing  to  their  geographical  position,  which  prevented  any  ready 
intermingling  with  the  other  Pictish  tribes  farther  nofth,  bog 
retained  their  independence.    After  Agricob's  invaaioa  in  aj>.  79 
the  country  nominally  formed  part  of  the  Roman  peovince, 
but  the  evidence  b  against  there  ever  having  been  a  ptukiagrd 
effective  Roman  occupation.    After  the  retreat  of  the  Romam 
the  Novantae  remained  for  a  time  under  tfack  own  duefs,  hst 
in  the  7th  century  accepted  the  overlordship  of  Northunhria. 
The  Saxons,  soon  engaged  in  struggles  with  the  Noaemcn,  kid 
no  lebure  to  look  after  their  tributaries,  and  early  in  the  9ih 
century  the  Atecotts  made  common  canse  witb  the  Vikingi. 
Henceforward  they  were  styled,  probably  in  cootcnqyt,  Gotf* 
goidktl,  or  stranger  Gaeb  (Le,  Oads  who  fratcmiaed  wkh  the 
foreigners),  the  Webh  equivalent  for  whach«  Gmllmyddd,  pve 
rise  to  the  name  of  Callaway  (of  which  Galway  u  a  vaxiaBO. 
which  was  applied  to  their  territory  and  still  denoies  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  and  the  shire  of  Wigtown.    Whca 
Scotland  was  consolidated  under  Kenneth  MacAlpine  (crowned 
at  Scone  in  S44),  Galloway  was  the  only  district  in  the  south  thai 
did  not  form  part  of  the  kingdom;  but  in  return  for  the  servico 
rendered  to  him  at  thb  crisb  Kenneth  gave  hb  daughter  is 
marriage  to  the  Galloway  chief,  Olaf  the  Wliite,  and  aiM  esc- 
ferred  upon  the  men  of  Galloway  the  pri\-ilege  of  moichirj  is 
the  van  of  the  Scottbh  arnues,  a  right  exercised  and  recogrl:^ i 
for  several  centuries.    During  the  next  two  hundred  yean  lbs 
country  had  no  rest  from  Danbh  and  Saxon  inc%irs>orj  12A 
the  continual  lawlessness  of  the  Scandinavian  rovezs.     Whta 
Malcolm  Canroore  defeated  and  slew  Macbeth  in  1057  be  married 
the  dead  king's  widow  Ingibiorg,  a  Pictish  princess,  an  evc^ 
which  marked  the  be^nning  of  the  decay  of  Norse  ixv£\>ez  e. 
The  Galloway  chiefs  hesitated  for  a  lime  whether  to  ihroB  ia 
their  lot  with  the  Northumbrians  or  with  Malcolm ;  but  lang:;£sr, 
race  and  the  situation  of  their  country  at  length  induced  th^w 
to  become  lieges  of  the  Scottish  king.    By  the  close  of  the  i:'^ 
century  the  boundary  between  ^gland   and    Scotland   ve 
roughly  delimited  on  existing  lines.    The  feudal  s>-stjea  z>. 
malely  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Galloway  chiefs,  srho  rrsa:ec 
the  innovation  to  the  last.    Se\'eral  of  the  lords  or  **  kmgs  "  ol 
Galloway,  a  line  said  to  ha\>e  been  founded  by  Fergus,  t^ 
greatest  of  them  all,  asserted  in  vain  their  independence  cf  m 
Scottish  crown;  and  in  1234  the  tine  became  exthkct  ia  the  zil" 
branch  on  the  death  of  Fergus's  great  •gracdson  AIazl     Ost  " 
.\lan*s  daughters,  Den-orguila,  had  married  John    de  Bx-*. 
(father  of  the  John  de  Baliol  who  was  king  of  Scotland  froa  tn: 
until  hb  abdication  in  1196),  and  the  people,  out  of  n£cctkc  ^? 
Alan's  daughter,  were  lukewarm  in  support  of  Robert  Bruce     I: 
139s  the  district  was  cleared  of  the  English  aad  bfftx;^^  tt^ 
allegiance  to  the  king,  when  the  lordship  of  GaBoway  was  ^  c 
to  Edvraid  Bruce.    Later  in  *  he  14th  centuxj  GaBoway- esfccy: 
the  cause  of  Edward  Baliol,  who  surrmdered  srrera!  cvst'sp. 
inclosing  Kirtcudb right,  to  Edward  UL    la  1375    Arrb> 
the  Grim,  a  natural  son  of  Sir  James  Dooglas  "  tW  Coc . 
becaise  Lord  of  GaCoway  and  received  in  perpcrcai  fr?  r^ 
Crown  lands  between  the  Nith  and  Crre.    He  appoutted  a.  scr«t- 
10  oll.-ct  his  re\-ecnes  and  adoinbtcr  justice,  asd  tberc  '''- 
arose  the  designatlca  of  the  Stater^  off  Kirtnadbcii^hR.    T**' 
high-h2^d^i  ni!e  of  the  Douglases  crtaxed  gEoeral  <£scoKtcs=r.  ^*- 
whea  their  ireasoo  became  apparcflt  their  terntory  -vas  ^tr"^- 
by  the  king's  men  ta  1455;  DoqgHas  was  attaistsed,  M»i   ■ 
honours  and  estates  woe  forfeited.    In  that  ycuEr    t^  r-- 
strvoghold  of  the  Thikwe,  the  wmasL  iaipiwfit  logucja  su  C- 
w^r.  w  hicb  Aick^baid  the  Grim  bad  bc«:i  oa  the  Dcei^Bca^ 
10  ibe  west  of  '«he  mokkxn  uwu  ci  Castk  ^^^Tg^.ri,  «;«&  re.^ 
nad  ooovcxtcd  iato  a  royal  keep^    (It 
by  order  of  the  Esiaics  ia  rnoorgiufoe  ci  the 
k«c|M<.  Lcfd  N.:hsii>>,  to  ihe  Coveaaal.)     The  fiMm  j   -»-- 
Xkfis  Meg.  a»w  ta  Lo^borgh  Cosik,  b  saad»  ^^an&i.- 
ias..- orat  evvicace,  i»  have  beta  cocsirjcted  ca  ^^-^^    ...  . 
Jkocs  III.  ia  thcs  siege.    As  the  Do^g^ascs  «ea&    ^-v-^ 
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Dumfriesshire  was  for  gpoeraiiont  the  scene  oC  strife  and  raid, 
not  only  between  the  two  nations  but  also  among  the  leading 
families,  of  whom  the  MaxHTlIs,  Johnstones  and  Armstrongs 
were  always  conspicuous.  After  the  battle  of  Solway  Moss 
(1542)  the  shires  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Dumfries  fell  under 
English  rule  for  a  short  period.  The  treaty  of  Norham 
(March  24, 1550)  established  a  truce  between  the  nations  for  ten 
years;  and  in  1552.  the  Wardens  of  the  Marches  consenting,  the 
debateable  land  ceased  to  be  matter  for  debate,  the  parish  of 
Canonbie  being  annexed  to  Dumfriesshire,  that  of  Kirkandrews 
to  Cumberland.  Though  at  the  Reformation  the  Stewartry 
became  fervent  in  its  Protestantism,  it  was  to  Galloway,  through 
the  influence  of  the  great  landowners  and  the  attachment  of 
the  people  to  them,  that  Mary  owed  her  warmest  adherents,  and 
it  was  from  the  coast  of  Kirkcudbright  that  she  made  her  luckless 
voyage  to  England.  Even  when  the  crowns  were  united  in  1603 
turbulence  continued;  for  trouble  arose  over  the  attempt  to 
establish  episcopacy,  and  nowhere  were  the  Covenanurs  more 
cruelly  persecuted  than  in  Galloway.  After  the  union  things 
mended  slowly  but  surely,  curious  evidence  of  growing  com- 
mercial prosperity  being  the  enormous  extent  to  which  smuggling 
was  carried  on.  No  coast  coiild  serve  the  "  free  traders  "  better 
than  the  shores  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  the  contraband  trade 
flourished  till  the  19th  century.  The  Jacobite  risings  of  171 5 
and  1745  elicited  small  sympathy  from  the  inhabitants  o£  the 
shire. 

Sec  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell.  Uhtory  of  DumfrUs  and  CaUoway 
(Edinburch,  1896):  Rev.  Andrew  Symson,  A  Large  D<Kription  of 
GiZ/cmay (1684:  ncwed.,1821) :  ThomasMurray,  The Lxtemry History 
oj  QcMowoTf  (1822):  Rev.  WUtiam  Mackenxic,  Hiitory  of  CaUoway 
(1841):  P.  H.  McKcriie,  History  of  the  Lands  and  their  Owners  in 
CaUoway  (Edinburgh,  1870-1879);  CaUoway  Ancient  and  Modern 
(Edinburgp,  1891);  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  Dialed  of  the  Southern  Counties 
of  Scotland  (London,  1873). 

KtRKB,  PERCY  {c.  1646-1691),  English  soldier,  was  the  son  of 

George  Kirke,  a  court  official  to  Charles  L  and  Charles  II.    In 

1666  he  obtained  his  first  commission  in  the  Lord  Admiral's 

regiment,  and  subsequently  served  in  the  Blues.    He  was  with 

Monmouth  at  Macstricht  (1673),  and  was  present  during  two 

campaigns  with  Turenne  on  the  Rhine.     In  x68o  he  b^ame 

lieutenant-colonel,  and  soon  afterwards  colonel  of  one  of  the 

Tangier  regiments  (afterwards  the  King's  Own  Royal  Lancaster 

Regt.)    In  1682  Kirke  became  governor  of  Tangier,  and  colonel 

t      of  the  old  Tangier  regiment  (afterwards  the  Queen's  Royal  West 

I      Surrey).    He  distinguished  himself  very  greatly  as  governor, 

though  he  gave  offence  by  the  roughness  of  his  maimers  and  the 

I      wildness  of  his  life.    On  the  evacuation  of  Tangier  **  Kirkc's 

I      Lambs  "  (so  called  from  their  badge)  returned  to  England,  and 

I      a  year  later  iheir  colonel  served  as  a  brigadier  in  Favtrshara's 

I      army.    After  Sedgemoor  the  rebels  were  treated  with  great 

I      severity;  but  the  charges  so  often  brought  against  the  "  Lambs  " 

I      arc  now  known  to  be  exaggerated,  though  the  regiment  shared 

I      to  the  full  in  the  ruthless  hunting  down  of  the  fugitives.    It  is 

I      often  stated  that  it  formed  Jeffreys's  escort  in  the  "  Bloody 

1      Assize,*'  but  this  is  erroneous.    Brigadier  Kirke  look  a  notable 

I     part  in  the  Revolution  three  years  later,  and  William  IIL 

,      promoted  him.    He  commanded  at  the  relief  of  Dcrry,  and 

I     made  his  last  campaign  in  Flanders  in  1691.    He  died,  a'Ucu* 

I     tenant -general,  at  Brussels  in  October  of  that  year.    His  eldest 

I     son,  Lieut.-Gencral  Percy  Kirke  (1684-1741),  was  also  colonel 

,     of  the  •*  Lambs." 

,  KIRKEB  (or  Kirki),  a  town  and  military  cantonment' of 
British  India  in  Poona  district,  Bombay,  4  m.  N.W.  of  Poona 
city.  Pop.  (1901),  10,797.  Il  is  the  principal  artillery  station  in 
the  Bombay  presidency,  and  has  a  large  ammunition  factory. 
It  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  over  Baji  Rao,  the  last  peshwa. 
In  1817. 

KIRKINTILLOCH,  a  municipal  and  police  burgh  of  Dumbar< 
tonshirc, Scotland.  Pop.  ( 190 1),  10,680.  It  is  situated  8  m.N.E.of 
Glasgow,  by  the  North  British  railway,  a  portion  of  the  parish 
extending  into  Lanarkshire.  It  lies  on  the  Forth  &  Gyde  canal, 
and  the  Kelvin— from  which  Lord  Kdvin,  the  distinguished 
scientist,  took  the  title  of  his  barony — flows  past  the  town, 
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where  it  receives  from  the  iM>rtb^  the  Glazert  and  from  the  soutb 
the  Luggie,  commemorated  by  David  Gray.  The  Wall  of 
Antoninus  ran  through  the  site  of  the  town,  the  Gadic  name  of 
which  {iCaer,  a  fort,  not  Kirkt  a  church)  means  "  the  fort  at  the 
end  of  the  ridge."  The  town  became  a  burgh  of  barony  under 
the  Comyns  in  1170.  The  cruciform  parish  church  with  crow« 
stepped  gables  dates  from  1644.  The  public  buildings  include 
the  town-hall,  with  a  clock  tower,  the  temperance  hall,  a  con- 
valescent home,  the  Broomhill  home  for  incurables  (largely  due 
to  Miss  Beatrice  Ougston,  to  whom  a  memorial  w^  erected  In 
1891),  and  the  Westcrmains  asylum.  In  1898  the  burgh  acquired 
as  a  private  park  the  Peel,  containing  traces  of  the  Roman  Wall, 
a  fort«  and  the  foundation  of  Comyn's  Castle.  The  leading 
industries  are  chemical  manufactures,  iron-foimding^  muslin* 
weaving,  coal  mining  and  timber  sawing.  Lenzic,  a  suburb,  a 
mile  to  the  south  of  the  old  town,  contains  the  imposing  towered 
edifice  in  the  Elizabethan  style  which  houses  the  Barony  asylum. 
David  Gray,  the  poet,  was  bom  at  Merkland,  near  by,  and  is 
buried  in  Kirkintilloch  churchyard,  where  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memoiy  in  1865. 

KIRK-KIUSSEH  (KirkKiliss^  or  KiRK-KiusisiA),  a  town, 
of  European  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  Adrianople,  35  m.  E.  of 
Adrianople.  Pop.  (1905),  about  16,000,  of  whom  about  half  are 
Greeks,  and  the  remainder  Bulgarians,  Turks  and  Jews.  Kirk- 
Kilisseh  is  built  near  the  headwaters  of  several  small  tributaries 
of  the  liver  Ergene,  aiKl  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Istranja 
Dagh.  It  owes  its  chief  importance  to  its  position  at  the  southern, 
outlet  of  the  Fakhi  defile  over  these  moimtains,  through  which 
passes  the  shortest  road  from  Shumla  to  Constantinople.  The 
name  Kirk-Kilissch  signifies  "  four  churches,"  and  the  towa 
possesses  many  mosques  and  Greek  churches.  It  has  an  im> 
portant  trade  with  Constantinople  in  butter  and  cheese,  and  also 
exports  wine,  brandy,  cereals  and  tobacco. 

KIRKSVILLB,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Adair  county, 
Missouri, U.S.A., about  129  m.  N,  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City.  Pop. 
(1900), 5966,  including  iia  foreign-born  and  291  negroes;  (1910), 
6347.  It  is  served  by  the  Wabash  and  the  Quincy,  Omaha  & 
Kansas  City  railways.  It  lies  on  a  rolling  prairie  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  975  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  First  District 
Missouri  Sutc  Normal  School  (1870) ;  of  the  American  School  of 
Osteopathy  (opened  1892);  and  of  the  related  A.  T.  Still 
Infirmary  (incorporated  1895),  named  in  honour  of  its  founder^ 
Andrew  Taylor  Still  (b.  1820),  the  originator  of  osteopathic 
treatment,  who  settled  here  in  1875.  ^  1908  the  School  of 
Osteopathy  had  18  instructors  and  398  students.  Grain  and 
fruit  are  grown  in  large  quantities,  and  much  coal  is  mined  in 
the  vidm'ty  of  Kirksville.  Its  manufactures  are  shoes,  bricks, 
lumber,  ice,  agricultural  implements,  wagons  and  handles. 
Kirksville  was  laid  out  in  1842,  and  was  named  in  honour  of 
Jesse  Kirk.  It  'was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1857  and 
chartered  as  a  city  of  the  third  class  in  1892.  In  April  1899  ^ 
cyclone  caused  serious  damage  to  the  city. 

KIRKWALL  (Norse,  KiVA/mm^,  C*  church  bay '0.  a  royal, 
municipal  and  police  burgh,  seaport  and  capital  of  the  Orkney 
Islands,  county  of  Orkney,  Scotland.  Pop.  (1901),  3711.  It  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the  east  of 
the  bland  of  Pomona,  or  Mainland,  247  m.  N.  of  Leith  and  54  mi 
N.  of  Wick  by  steamer.  Much  of  the  city  is  quaint-looking,  and 
old-fashioned,  its  main  street  (nearly  i  m.  long)  being  in  parts 
SO  narrow  that  two  vehicles  cannot  pass  each  otJier.  The  more 
modern  quarters  are  built  with  great  regularity  and  the  suburbs 
contain  several  substantial  villas  surrounded  by  gardens.  Kirk- 
wall has  very  few  manufactures.  The  linen  trade  introduced 
in  the  middle  of  the  iSth  century  is  extinct,  and  a  like  fate  has 
overtaken  the  kelp  and  straw-plaiting  industries.  Distilling 
however  prospers,  and  the  town  is  important  not  only  as  reganis 
its  shipping  and  the  deep-sea  fishery,  but  also  as  a  distributing 
centre  for  the  islands  and  the  scat  of  the  superior  law  courts. 
The  port  has  two  piers.  Kirkwall  received  its  first  charter  from 
James  III.  in  i486,  but  the  provisions  of  this  instrument  bcin^ 
disregarded  by  such  men  as  Robert  (d.  1592)  and  Patrick  Stewart 
(d.  1 614),  xst  and  and  earls  of  Orkney,  and  others,  the  Scottish 
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(>arliameiit  passed  an  act  in  1670  confinning  the  charter  granted 
by  Charles  II.  in  i<$6i.  The  prime  object  of  interest  is  the 
cathedral  of  St  Magnus,  a  stately  cruciform  red  sandstone  struc- 
ture in  the  severest  Norman,  with  touches  of  Gothic.  It  was 
founded  by  Jarl  Rognvald  (Earl  Ronald)  in  1x37  in  memory  of 
his  uncle  Jarl  Magnus  who  was  assassinated  in  the  bland  of 
Egilshay  in  1x15,  and  afterwards  canonized  and  adopted  as  the 
patron  saint  of  the  Orkneys..  The  remains  of  St  Magnus  were 
ultimately  interred  in  the  cathedral.  The  church  is  234  ft.  long 
from  east  to  west  and  56  ft.  broad,  71  ft.  high  from  floor  to  roof, 
and  133  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  present  spire— the  transepts  being 
the  oldest  portion.  The  choir  was  lengthened  and  the  beautiful 
eastern  rose  window  added  by  Bishop  Stewart  in  X51X,  and  the 
porch  and  the  western  end  of  the  nave  were  finished  in  1540  by 
Bishop  Robert  Reid.  Saving  that  the  upper  half  of  the  original 
spire  was  struck  by  lightning  in  1671,  and  not  rebuilt,  the  cathe- 
dral is  complete  at  all  points,  but  it  underwent  extensive  repairs 
m  the  19th  century.  The  dfeproportionate  height  and  narrow- 
ness of  the  building  lend  it  a  certain  distinction  whith  otherwise 
it  would  have  lacked.  The  sandstone  has  not  resisted  the  effects 
of  weather,  and  much  of  the  external  decorative  work  has 
perished.  The  choir  is  used  as  the  parish  church.  The  skellat, 
or  fire-bell,  is  not  rung  now.  The  church  of  St  Olaf,  from  which 
the  town  took  its  name,  was  burned  down  by  the  English  in 
1502;  and  of  the  church  erected  on  its  site  by  Bishop  Reid — the 
greatest  building  the  Orkneys  ever  had — little  more  than  the 
merest  fragment  survives.  Nothing  remains  of  the  old  castle, 
a  fortress  of  remarkable  strength  founded  by  Sir  Henry  Sinclair 
(d.  1400),  earl  and  prince  of  Orkney  and  xst  earl  of  Caithness, 
its  last  vestiges  having  been  demolished  in  1865  to  provide  better 
access  to  the  harbour;  and  the  earthwork  to  the  east  of  the  town 
thrown  up  by  the  Cromwellianshas  been  converted  into  a  battery 
of  the  Orkney  Artillery  Volunteers.  Adjoining  the  cathedral 
are  the  ruins  of  the  bishop's  palace,  In  which  King  Haco  died 
after  his  defeat  at  Largs  in  1263.  The  round  tower,  which  still 
stands,  was  added  in  1550  by  Bishop  Reid.  It  is  known  as  the 
Mass  Tower  and  contains  a  niche  in  whicb  is  a  small  efiigy 
believed  to  represent  the  founder,  who  also  endowed  the  grammar 
school  which  is  still  in  existence.  To  the  east  of  the  remains  of 
the  bishop's  palace  are  the  rtiins  of  the  earl's  palace,  a  structure 
in  the  Scottish  Baronial  style,  built  about  1600  for  Patrick 
Stewart,  2nd  earl  of  Orkney,  and  on  his  forfeiture  given  to  the 
bishops  for  a  residence.  Tankemess  House  is  a  characteristic 
example  of  the  mansion  of  an  Orkney  laird  of  the  olden  time. 
Other  public  buildings  include  the  municipal  buildings,  the 
sheriff  court  and  county  buildings,  Balfour  hospital,  and  the 
fever  hospital.  There  is  daily  communication  with  Scrabster 
pier  (Thurso),  via  Scapa  pier,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  waist 
of  Pomona,  about  1}  m.  to  the  S.  of  Kirkwall;  and  steamers  sail 
at  regular  intervals  from  the  harbour  to  Wick,  Aberdeen  and 
tcith.  Good  roads  place  the  capital  in  touch  with  most  places 
in  the  island  and  a  coach  runs  twice  a  day  to  Stromness.  Kirk> 
wall  belongs  to  the  Wick  district  group  of  parliamentary  burghs, 
the  others  being  Cromarty,  Pingwall,  Dornoch  and  Tain. 

KIRRIEMUIR,  a  police  burgh  of  Forfarshire,  Scotland.  Pop. 
(1901),  4096.  It  b  situated  on  a  height  above  the  glen  through 
which  the  Gairtc  flows,  6\  m.  N.W.  of  Forfar  by  a  brancb  line  of 
the  Caledonian  railway  of  which  it  is  the  terminus.  There  are 
libraries,  a  public  hall  and  a  park.  The  staple  industry  is  linen- 
wcaving.  The  hand-loom  lingered  longer  here  than  in  any  other 
place  in  Scotland  and  is  not  yet  wholly  extinct.  The  Rev.  Dr 
Alexander  Whyte  (b.  1837)  and  J.  M.  Barrie  (b.  i860)  are  natives, 
the  latter  having  made  the  town  famous  under  the  name  of 
**  Thrums."  The  original  Secession  church— the  kirk  of  the  Auld 
Lichts— was  founded  in  1806  and  rebuilt  in  1893.  Kinnordy, 
i|  ra.  N.W.,  was  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Chades  Lycll  the  geologist; 
and  Cortachy  castle,  a  fine  mansion  in  the  Scottish  Baronial 
style,  about  4  m.  N.,  is  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Airiie. 

KIRSCH  (or  Kirschenwasser),  a  potable  spirit  distilled  from 
dierries.  Kirsch  Is  manufactured  chiefly  in  the  Black  Forest 
fa  Germany,  and  in  the  Vosges  and  Jura  districts  in  France. 
Generally  the  raw  material  consisU  of  the  wild  cherry  known  as 


Census  <mum.  The  cherries  are  subjected  to  natural  fcrmentft- 
tion  and  subsequent  distillation.  Occasionally  a  certain  quantity 
of  sugar  and  water  are  added  to  the  cherries  after  crushing,  and 
the  mass  so  obtained  is  filtered  or  pressed  prior  to  fermcntatioa. 
The  spirit  is  usuaUy  **  run  "  at  a  strength  of  about  50%  of 
absolute  alcohol.  Compared  with  brandy  or  whisky  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  kirsch  are  {a)  that  it  contains  relalrvdy 
large  quantities  of  higher  alcohols  and  compound  ethers,  and 
{h)  the  presence  in  this  spirit  of  small  quantities  of  hydroc>-ank 
acid,  partly  as  such  and  partly  in  combination  as  benzaldefayde- 
cyanhydrine,  to  which  the  distinctive  flavour  of  kirsch  is  laigdy 
due. 

KIR-SHEHBR,  the  chief  town  of  a  sanjak  of  the  same  name 
in  the  Angora  vilayet  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  a  tributary  of 
the  Kizil  Irmak  (Halys),  on  the  Angora-Kaisarieh  road.  It  b  on 
the  line  of  the  projected  railway  from  Angora  to  Kaisarieh.  The 
town  gives  its  name  to  the  excellent  carpets  made  in  the  vicinity. 
On  the  outskirts  there  b  a  hot  chalybeate  spring.  Populattoii 
about  9000  (700  Christians,  mostly  Armenians).  Kir-shcher 
represents  the  ancient  Mocissus,  a  stnall  town  which  became  im- 
portant in  the  Byzantine  period:  it  was  enlarged  by  the  emperor 
Justinian,  who  re-named  it  Justiuiauopolis,  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  a  large  division  of  Cappadocia,  a  position  it  stiH 
retains. 

KIRWAN,  RICHARD  (1733?  181 2),  Irish  scientist,  was  bom  at 
Cloughballymore,  Co.  Galway,  in  1733.    Part  of  his  early  fife 
was  spent  abroad,  and  in  1754  he  entered  the  Jesuit  novitiate 
cither  at  St  Omer  or  at  Hesdin,  but  returned  to  Ireland  in  the 
following  year,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estates  througk 
the  death  of  his  brother  in  a  duel.    In  1766.  having  conformed 
to  the  established  religion  two  years  previously,  he  was  calkd 
to  the  Irish  bar,  but  in  1768  abandoned  practice  in  favour  of 
scientific  pursuits.    During  the  next  nineteen  years  he  resided 
chiefly  in  London,  enjoying  the  society  of  the  scientific  mca 
living  there,  and  corresponding  with  many  savants  on  the  comi- 
nent  of  Europe,  as  hb  wide  knowledge  of  languages  enabled  hlci 
to  do  with  ease.    Hb  experiments  on  the  specific  gravities  ai»l 
attractive  powers  of  various  saline  substances  formed  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  methods  of  analytical   chexntfiry, 
and  in  1782  gained  him  the  Copley  medal  from  the   Ro>^ 
Society,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1 780;  and  in  1 7S4  fc« 
was  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Cavendish  in  regard  to  the 
latter's  experiments  on  air.    In  1787  he  removed  to  Dul^ 
where  four  years  later  he  became  president  of  the  Royal  Irsk 
Academy.    To  its  proceedings  he  contributed  some  thirty-eigM 
memoirs,  dealing  with  meteorology,  pure  and  applied  chemistry, 
geology,  magnetism,  philology,  &c.    One  of  these,  on  the  priiai- 
tive  state  of  the  globe  and  its  subsequent  catastrophe,  tnvolwd 
him  in  a  lively  dispute  with  the  upholders  of  the  Hattooias 
theory.    His  geological  work  was  marred  by  an  implicit  belief 
in  the  universal  deluge,  and  through  finding  fossils  associated 
with  the  trap  rocks  near  Portrush  be  maintained  basalt  was  of 
aqueous  origin.    He  was  one  of  the  last  supporters  in  Eng^&d 
of  the  phlogistic  hypothesis,  for  which  he  contended   in  kU 
Essay  on  Phlogiston  and  the  Constitution  of  Acids  (X787),  identi- 
fying phlogiston  with  hydrogen.    This  work,   traiislatcd   by 
Madame  Lavoisier,  was  published  in  French  with  critical  n<Ar% 
by  Lavoisier  and  some  of  his  associates;  Kirwan  attempted  to 
refute  their  arguments,  but  they  proved  too  strong  for  hizn,  Sin4 
he  acknowledged  himself  a  convert  in  1791.    Hb  other  books 
included  Elements  of  Mineralogy  (1784),  which  was  the  fir?A 
systematic  work  on  that  subject  in  the  English  languag^e,  and 
which  long  remained  standard;  An  Estimate  of  the  Temprrulart 
of  Different  Latilndes  (1787);  Essay  of  the  Analysis  of  Afin<r^ 
Waters   (1799),   and  Geological   Essays   (1799).    In    bis    later 
years  he  turned  to  philosophical  questions,  producing  a  paper 
on  human  liberty  in  1798,  a  treatise  on  logic  in  1807,  umI  a 
volume  of  metaphysical  essays  in  tSii,  none  of  any   worth. 
Various  stories  are  told  of  his  eccentricities  as  well  as  ol  his 
conversational  powers.    He  died  in  Dublin  in  June  iSx2. 

KISPALUDY.  kAROLY  [Charles]  (i  788-1830).    Hungariaa 
author,  was  born  at  T^te,  near  Raab,  on  the  6th  of  Febraarf 
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trfiflL  Hbbkth  cost  hit  mother  facr  Hfe  and  bbnself  his  father's 
undying  hatred.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  cadet  in  1804;  saw 
active  service  in  Italy,  Senda  and  Bavana  (t8os-x&)9)»  espe« 
daUy  distingidshittK  himself  at  the  battle  of  Leoben  (May  35, 
1809),  and  returned  to  his  quarters  at  Pest  with  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant.  It  was  duiing  the  war  that  he  composed  his  ficst 
poems,  e^.  the  tragedy  Cyilkot  ("  The  Murder/'  z8o&),  and 
numerous  martial  songs  for  the  encotiragement  of  his  comrades. 
It  was  now,  too,  that  be  fell  hopelessly  in  love  with  tbe  beautilut 
Katalin  Heppler,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  tobacco  merchant. 
Tiring  of  tbe  monotony  of  a  soldier's  life,,  yet  unwilling  to  sacri- 
fice his  liberty  to  follow  ooiunerce  or  enter  the  civil  service, 
Risfahidy,  contrary  to  his  father's  wishes,  now  threw  up  his 
commission  and  made  his  home  at  tbe  house  of  a  married  sister 
at  VSrr^k,  where  he  could  follow  fab  inclinations.  In  1813  he 
studied  painting  at  the  Vienna  academy  and  supported  himself 
precariously  by  his  brush  and  pencil,  till  the  theatre  at  Vienna 
proved  a  still  stronger  attraction.  In  18 is  he  wrote  the  tragedy 
Kl6rm  Zddk,  and  in  181 5  went  to  Italy  to  study  art  more 
thoroughly.  But  he  was  back  again  within  sis  moothSr 
and  for  the  next  thvee  years  flitted  from  place  to  pkice,  living 
on  the  charity  of  his  friends,  lodging  in  hovds  and  dashing  oS 
scores  of  daubs  which  rardy  found  a  mariceu  The  united 
and  repeated  petitions  of  the  whole  Kisfaludy  family  failed  to 
bring  about  a  reoondliation  between  the  elder  Kisfahidy 
and  his  prodigal  son.  It  was  tbe  success  of  his  drama  Ilka, 
written  lor  the  Feh£rv&r  dramatic  society,  that  first  made  him 
famous  and  prosperous.  The  play  was  greeted  with  entbosiasa 
both  at  Fcbirv&r  and  Buda  <i8iq).  Subsequent  plays,  Tk$ 
VovBode  SHber  and  The  PtUtioners  (tbe  fiat  original  Magyar 
dramas),  were  equally  sucoessfuL  Kisfaludy's  fame  began  to 
spread.  He  had  found  his  true  vocation  as  the  creator  ot 
the  Hungarian  drama.  la  May  1820  he  wrote  three  new  plays 
for  th6  dramatic  society  (he  could  always  turn  ottt  a  five-act 
drama  in  lour  days)  which  still  further  increased  his  reputa- 
tion. From  i6ao  onwards,  under  the  influence  of  the  great 
critic  Kadnczy,  be  learnt  to  polish  and  refine  his  style,  while  Ids 
friend  and  adviser  Gydrgy  Gaal  (who  translated  some  of  his 
dramas  for  the  Vienna  stage)  introduced  Mm  to  the  works  of 
Shakespeare  and  (Soethe.  By  this  time  Kisfaludy  had  evolved 
a  literary  theory  of  his  own  which  inclined  towards  rooumtidsm; 
and  in  collaboration  with  his  elder  brother  Alexander  (see  below) 
he  founded  the  periodical  i4fir0ro(x8>3),wluch  be  edited  to  tbe  day 
of  his  death.  The  A  urora  was  a  notable  phenomenon  in  Magyar 
literature.  It  attracted  towards  it  man/  of  the  rising  young 
authors  of  the  day  (including  VOrdsmarty,  Bajza.and  Csocsor) 
and  speedily  became  the  orade  of  the  romanticists.  Kisfaludy's 
material  position  had  now  greatly  improved,  but  he  could  not 
shake  of!  his  old  recklessness  and  generosity,  and  he  was  never 
able  to  pay  a  tiihc  of  his  debts:  The  pubUcation  of  Aurora  so 
engrossed  his  time  that  practically  he  al^ndoned  the  stage.  But- 
he  contributed  to  Aurora  balladis,  epigrams,  short  epic  pieces, 
and,  best  of  all,  his  comic  stories.  Kisfaludy  was  in  fact  the 
founder  of  the  school  of  Magyar  humorists  and  his  cosu'c  types 
amuse  and  delight  to  this  day.  When  the  folk-tale  became 
popular  in  Europe,  Kisfaludy  set  to  work  upon  folk-taks  also 
and  produced  ( 1828)  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  that  genre.  He 
died  on  the  21st  of  November  t83a  Six  years  later  the  great 
Kterary  society  of  Hungary,  the  Kisfaludy  TOriasdg,  was  founded 
to  commemorate  his  genius.  Apart  from  his  own  works  it  b 
(he  supreme  merit  of  Kisfaludy  to  have  revived  and  naiionaliaed 
the  Magyar  titerattire,  giving  It  a  range  and  scope  undreamed  of 
before  his  time. 

The  first  edition  of  fGsfaludy's  works,  in  lO  volumes,  appeared 
at  Buda  in  1831,  shortly  after  hisdeath.butthcTtli  edition  (Budapest 
18913)  i»  the  best  and  fullest.  Sec  Ferenc  Toldy,  Lives  of  the  Magyar 
Poets  (Hung.)  (Budapest.  1870):  Zsolt  Bedtby,  The  Taiker  of  Hun- 
rarian  Comedy  (Budapest.  1882J;  Tamis  Szana,  The  Two  Kisfatudyi 
(Hune.)  (Budaptcst,  1876).  Kisfaludy's  struggles  and  adventures 
are  also  most  vividly  described  in  j^uu's  uawk,  Eppur  si  muom 
(Hung.). 

Sandor  [AlexanderI  KisPALUDir  (1773-1844),  Hungarian 
poet,  elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Zataon  the  27th 


of  September  1779*  educated  at  Raab,  and  gnduated  in  philo 
sophy  and  juri^wudence  at  Ptessburg.  He  eariy  fell  under  thi 
influenceof  SchiUerand  Kletst,  and  devoted  himself  to  theresus* 
dtatiott  of  the  almost  extinct  Hungarian  literature;  Disgusted 
with  his  profession,  the  law,  be  entered  the  life  Gnards  (1793) 
add  pluiijBed  into  the  gay  life,  of  Vienna,  cultivating  literature^ 
kaming  French^  German  and  Itahan^  painting,  sketching, 
assidttoilsly  frequenting  the  theatre,  and  consoeiing  on  eqnal 
terms  with  all  the  literary  celebrities  of  tbd  Atistrian  oapitat 
In  rj^  he  was  transferred  to  the  army  In  Italy  for  being  con« 
cemed  with  some  of  his  brother  officers  of  the  Vienna  garrison 
in  certain  irregularities.  When  Milan  was  captured  1^  Napoleon 
Kisfaludy  was  sent  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Vaucfaise^  wbercThe 
studied  Petrarch  with  enthusiasm  and  fcU  violently  in  lowe  with 
Caroline  D'Escbpo'n,  a  kindred  spirit  to  whom  he  addressed 
his  melancholy  Hw^y  I^ys,  tbo  first  part  of  the  subsequently 
famous  sonnets.  On  settming  to  Au^da  he  served  witJt  soma 
distinction  in  the  campal^aof  1796  and  1799  on  the  Rhine  and 
in  Switaerland;  but  tiring  of  a  military  life  and  disgusted  at  the 
downesa  of  his  promotion,  ho  quitted  the  army  in  September 
1799,  and  married  his  old  love  R6zi  Szegedy  at  tbe  banning 
of  1800.  The  first  five  haippy  years  of  their  life  were  passed  at 
Kim  in  V&s  county,  but  in  1805  they  removed  lo  SOmeg  where 
Kisfaludy  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  Uteratare. 

At  the  beginiang  of  the  X9th  ceattny  he  had  published  a 
volume  of  erotics  which  made  him  famous,  and  his  reputation 
was  still  ftulher  increased  by  his  Rtfi^  or  Tales.  During  the 
troublous  times  of  1809,  when  the  gentry  of  Zala  county  founded 
a  confederation,  the  palatkie  appointed  Kisfaludy  one  of  his 
adjutants.  Subsequently,  by  command,  he  wrote  an  aocoimt  of 
the  movement  for  presentation  to  King  Francis,  which  was  oonw 
mitted  to  the  secret  ardilves,  and  Kisfaludy  was  forbidden  to 
communicate  its  contents.  In  1820  the  Marczeb&nya  Institute 
crowned  his  Taies  and  the  palatine  presented  him  with  a  prize 
of  400  florins  in  tbe  haU  of  the  Pest  county  coundL  In  182^ 
he  started  tiie  Aurora  with  his  younger  brother  K&roty  <see 
above)*  When  the  academy  was  founded  In  1830  Kfatkhidy 
was  the  first  county  member  elected  to  it.  In  1835  he  resigned 
because  be  was  obliged  to  share  the  honour  of  winning  tbe 
academ/s  grand  prize  with  VdrOsmarty.  After  the  death  of 
his  first  wife  (1832)  he  married  a  second  time,  but  by  neither  of 
his  wives  had  he  any  child.  The  remainder  of  his  days  were 
spent  in  his  Tuscuhmi  among  the  vineyards  of  Stlmeg  and 
Somla.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  October  1844.  Alexander 
Kisfaludy  stands  alone  among  the  rising  literary  schools  of 
his  day.  He  was  not  even  influenced  by  his  friend  the  great 
critic  Kaxfnczy,  who  gave  the  tone  to  the  young  classical 
writcts  of  his  day.  Kisfahtdjr's  art  was  self-taught,  soliury 
and  absolutely  independent.  If  he  imitated  any  one  it  was 
Petrarch;  indeed  his  famous  Himfy  sxcrtimei  ("The  Loves 
of  Himfy"),  as  his  collected  sonnets  are  called,  have  won 
for  him  the  title  of  "The  Hungarian  Petrarch."  But 
the  pasdoa  of  Kisfaludy  is  far  more  sincere  and  real  than 
ever  Petrarch's  was,  and  he  completely  Magyarized  everything 
he  borroxred.  After  finfehing  the  sonnets  Kisfaludy  devoted 
himself  to  more  objective  writing,  as  in  the  incomparable  Reilk, 
which  reproduce  the  scenery  and  the  history  of  the  deh'ghtful 
counties  which  surround  Lake  Balaton.  He  also  contributed 
nnmeroin  tales  and  other  pieces  to  Amora.  Far  less  successful 
w«te  his  plays,  of  which  HunyAdi  JOnos  (1816),  by  far  the  longest 
drama  in  the  Hungarian  language,  need  akme  be  mentioned. 

The  best  critical  edition  of  S4ndor  Kisfaludy's  works  is  the  fourth 
complete  edition,  by  Oavid  Angyal.  in  eight  volumes  (Budapest, 
1893).  See  Tam&s  Ssana,  TTte  two  Kisfaludys  (Hung.)  (Budapest. 
1876);  Imre  S&ndor.  The  Influtnce  of  the  JtaUan  on  ike  Hungarian 
Literature  (Hung.)  (Budapest,  1878):  K41ni&o  Samcgi,  Kufaltidy 
and  Us  TaUs  (Hung.)  (Budapest.  1877).  (R.  N.  B.) 

Ids?,  or  Kais  (tbe  first  form  is  PenSan  and  the  second 
Arabic),  an  island  fn  the  Persian  Gttlf.  It  is  mentioned  In  the 
1 2th  century  as  being  the  residence  of  an' Arab  ptiate  from  Oman, 
who  exacted  a  tribute  from  the  peari  fisheries  of  the  gulf  and  had 
thetltle^f  **  King  of  the  Sea,"  and  ft  toi^  to^lmpomnce  in  tbo 
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13th  century  wHh  the  faU  of  Siraf  as  a  transit  station  of  the 
trade  between  India  and  tiie  West.  In  the  14th  century  it  was 
supplanted  by  Homuz  and  lapsed  into  its  former  insignificance. 
The  island  is  nearly  10  nL  long  and  5  m.  broad,  and  contains 
a  number  of  small  villages,  the  largest,  Mashi,  with  about  100 
houses,  being  situated  on  its  north-^astvn  comer  in  36^  34'  N. 
and  54^  2'  E.  The  highest  part  of  the  island  has  an  elevation  of 
t20  ft.  The  inhabitants  are  Arabs,  ami  nearly  all  pearl  fishers, 
possessing  many  boats,  which  they  take  to  the  p^rl  banks  on 
the  Arabian  coasL  The  water  supply  is  scanty  and  there  is 
little  vegetation,  but  sufficient  for  sustaining  some  flocks  of 
dieep  and  goats  and  some  cattle.  Near  the  centre  of  the  north 
coast  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  now  known  as  Harira,  with 
remains  of  a  mosque»  with  octagonal  columns,  masonry,  water- 
dsterns  (two  150  ft.  long,  40  ft.  broad,  34  ft.  deep)  and  a  fine 
qndexipound  canal,  or  aqueduct,  haU  a  mile  long  and  cut  in  the 
solid  rock  20  ft.  below  the  surface.  Fragments  of  ^azed  tiles 
and  brown  and  blue  pottery,  of  thin  white  and  blue  Chinese 
porcelain,  .of  green  cBRdaa  (some  with  white  scroll-work  or 
figures  in  rehef),  ^ass  beads,  bangles,  &c.,  are  abundant.  Kish 
is  the  Kataia  of  Arrian;  Chisi  and  Quis  of  Marco  Polo(  Quixi, 
(^eis,  Caes,  Cais,  &c.,  of  Portuguese  writers;  and  Khenn,  or 
Keen,  of  English. 

KISHANGARH,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Rajputana 
agency.  Area,S58sq.  m.;pop.  (i90i),90,970,showingadecrcase 
of  27%  in  the  decade,  due  to  the  famine  of  1899-1900; 
estimated  revenue,  j[34,ooo;  there  is  no  tribute.  The  state  was 
Cotmded  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Akbar,  by  a  younger  son 
of  the  raja  of  JocUipur.  In  161 8  Kishangarh  first  came  into 
direct  relations  with  the  British  government,  by  entering  into  a 
treaty,  together  with  the  other  Rajput  states,  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Pindari  marauders  by  whom  the  country  was  at  that  time 
overrun.  The  chief,  whose  title  is  maharaja,  is  a  Rajput  of  the 
Ratbor  dan.  Maharaja  Madan  Singh  ascended  the  throne  in  1900 
at  the  Age  of  sixteen,  and  attended  the  Delhi  Durbar  of  1903  as  a 
cadet  in  the  Imperial  Cadet  Corps.  The  administration,  under 
the  inMA,  is  highly  spoken  of.  Irrigation  from  tanks  and  wells 
has  been  extended;  factories  for  ginning  and  pressing  cotton  have 
been  started;  and  the  sodai  reform  movement,  for  discouraging 
excessive  expenditure  on  marriages,  has  been  very  successful. 
The  state  is  travtrsed  by  the  Rajputana  railway.  The  town  of 
KiSHANOARR  is  i8  m.  N.W.  of  Ajmert  by  raU.  Pop.  (1901), 
i 2,663.    I^  is  the  residence  of  many  Jain  merchants. 

KISHINEV  {KisUanmooi  the  Moldavians),a  town  of  south-west 
Russia,  capital  of  the  govenunent  of  Bessarabia,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Byk,  a  tribuUry  of  the  Dniester,  and  on  the 
tailway  between  Odessa  and  Jassy  in  Rumania,  120  m.  W.N.W. 
from  the  former.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  it  was 
but  a  poor  village,  and  in  1812  when  it  was  acquired  by  Russia 
from  Moldavia  it  had  only  7000  inhabitants;  twenty  years  later 
its  peculation  numbered  35,000,  while  in  1862  it  had  with  its 
suburbs  92^000  inhabitants,  and  in  1900- 125,787,  composed  of 
the  most  varied  nationalities — Moldavians,  Walachians,  Rus- 
sians, Jews  (43%),  Bulgarians,  Tatars,  Germans  and  Gypsies. 
A  massacre  (pogrom)  of  the  Jews  was  perpetrated  here  in  1903. 
The  town  consists  of  two  parts — the  old  or  lower  town,  on  the 
banks  Of  the  Byk,  and  the  new  or  upper  town,  situated  on  high 
crags,  450  to  500  ft.  above  the  river.  The  wide  suburbs  are 
remarkable  for  their'  gardens,  which  produce  great  quantities  of 
fruits  (especially  plums,  which  are  dried  and  exported),  tobacco^ 
mulberry  leaves  for  silkworms,  and  wine.  The  buildings  of  the 
tqwn  arc  sombre,  shabby  and  low,  but  built  of  stone;  and  the 
streets,  though  wide  and  shaded  by  acadas,  are  mostly  unpaved. 
Kishinev  is  the  seat  of  the  archbishop  of  Bessarabia,  and  has  a 
cathedral,  an  ecdesiastical  scminaiy  with  800  students,  a  college^ 
and  a  gardening  school,  a  museum,  a  public  library,  a  botanic 
garden,  and  a  sanatorium  with  sulphur  springs.  The  tOT^  is 
adorned  with  statute  of  T6ar  Alexander  II.  (1886)  and  fhe  poet 
Pushkin  (1885).  There  are  tallow-melting  houses,  steam  flour- 
miUs,  candle  and  soap  wqrks,  distilleries  and  tobacco  factories. 
The  trade  is  very  active  and  increasing,  Kishinev  bdng  a  centre 
for  the  Bessarabian  trade  in  grain,  wine,  tobaco),  taUoWj  wool 


and  skins,  exported  to  Austria  and  to  Odessa.  The  town  played 
an  important  part  in  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  tn 
i877'"78,  as  the  chief  centre  of  the  Russian  invasion. 

KISHM  (also  Arab.  Jaxfrat  ut-tawUak,  Pers.  Jazarih  i  dcriz, 
Le.  Long  Island),  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
separated  from  the  Persian  mainland  by  the  Khor-t-Jafari  a 
strait  which  at  its  narrowest  point  is  less  than  2  m.  broad. 
On  British  Admiralty  charts  it  figures  as  "  Clarence  Straii,'* 
the  name  given  to  it  by  British  surveyors  in  1828  in  honour  of 
the  duke  of  Clarence  (William  IV.).    The  island  is  70  m.  k>og, 
its  main  axis  running  E.N.E.  by  W.S.W.    Its  greatest  breadth 
is  22  m.  and  the  mean  breadth  about  7  m.      A  range  of  hil'.s 
from  300  to  600  ft.  high,  with  strongly  marked  acarpnaeots. 
runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  southern  coast;  they  are  largely 
composed,  like  those  of  Hormuz  and  the  neighbouring  mainland, 
of  rock  salt,  which  is  regularly  quarried  in  several  places, 
principally   at  Nimakdan  (t.e.  salt>cdlar)  and  Salakh  on  the 
south  coast,  and  forms  one  of  the  chief  products  of  the  islaod. 
finding  its  way  to  Muscat,  India  and  Zanzibar.    In  the  centre  of 
the  island  some  hilb,  consisting  of  saiKlstone  and  marl,  rise  lo  an 
devation  of  1300  ft.    In  its  general  aspect  the  island  b  parched 
and  barren-looking,  like  the  south  of  Persia,  but  it  contains 
fertile  portions,  which  produce  grain,  dates,  grapes,  mdoos.  &c 
Traces  of  naphtha  were  observed  near  Salakh,  but  extensive 
boring  operations  in  1892  did  not  lead  to  any  result.    The 
town  of  Kishm  (pop.  5000)  is  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island.    The  famous  navigator,  WiUiam  Baffin,  was  killed  here 
in  January  1622  by  a  shot  from  the  Portuguese  castle  dose  by, 
which  a  British  force  was  then  besieging.    Lafit  (Laft,  LeitK 
the  next  place  in  importance  (reduced  by  a  British  fleet  in  1809), 
is  situated  about  midway  on  the  northern  coast  in  the  most 
fertile  part  of  the  island.    There  are  also  many  floiiruhing 
villages.    At  Basidu  or  Bassadore  (correct  name  Baba  Sa'idu), 
on  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  the  British  govenmient 
maintained  until   1879  a  sanatorium  for  the  crews  of  their 
gunboats  in  the  gulf,  with  barracks  for  a  company  of  sepoys 
bek>nging  to  the  marine   battalion   at   Bombay,   workshops, 
hospital,  &c.    The  village  is  still  British  property,   but  iis 
occupants  are  reduced  to  a  couple  of  men  in  charge  of  a  ceil 
depot,  a  provision  store  and  about  90  villagers.    In  Deceicber 
1896  a  terrible  earthquake  destroyed  about  four- fifths   of  tht 
houses  on  the  island  and  over  1000  persons  lost  .tbcir  hvo. 
The  total  population  b  generally  estimated  at  about   15.000 
ta  20,000,  but  the  German  Admiralty's  SegeUiandbuck  Jur  den 
Peniscken  Golf  for  1907  has  40,00a 

Kishm  b  the  andent  Oarada,  or  Uorochla,  a  name  said  to 
have  survived  until  recently  in  a  village  called  Brokt,  or  Brokfet 
It  was  also  called  the  island  of  the  Beni  Kavan,  from  an  Arab 
tribe  of  that  name  which  came  from  Oman.  <A.  H.-S.) 

KISKUNF^LBGYHAZA.  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county 
of  Pest-Pilb-Solt-Kiskun,  80  m.  S.S.E.  of  Budapest  by  r^ 
Pop.  (1900),  33.242.  Among  the  principal  buildings  are  a  fice 
town  hall,  a  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium  and  a  modem  larfe 
parish  church.  The  surrounding  country  b  covered  v-iik 
vineyards,  fruit  gardens,  ;md  tobacco  and  com  fick^  The 
town  itself,  which  b  an  important  railway  junction,  is  ckic^j> 
noted  for  its  great  cattle-market.  Numerous  Roman  ams  an^^. 
other  andent  relics  have  been  dug  up  in  the  vicinity.  In  ihc 
17th  century  the  town  was  completdy  destroyed  by  the  Turks, 
and  it  was  not  recolonized  and  rebuilt  till  1743. 

KISLOVODSK*  a  town  and  health-resort  of  Russian 
Caucasia,  in  the  province  of  Terek,  situated  at  an  altitiHie  d 
2690  ft.,  in  a  deep  caldron-shaped  valley  on  the  N.  ^dc  of  the 
Caucasus.  40  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Pyatigorsk.  Pop.  (xSo''. 
4078.  The  h'mestone  hills  which  surround  the  town  rise  by 
successive  steps  or  terraces,  and  contain  numerous  caves,  TV 
mineral  waters  are  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic  adJ 
gas  and  have  a  temperature  of  51**  F.  The  principal  spri-f 
b  known  as  Narsan,  and  its  water  is  called  by  the  Circaasians 
the  "  drink  of  heroes." 

KISMET,  fate,  destiny,  a  term  used  by  Mahommcdans  to 
express  all  the  ioddenls  and  details  of  man's  lot  in  life.     The 
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word  is  the  Turkish  form  of  the  Arabic  tfimai,  from  tonma, 
to  divide. 

KISS,  the  act  of  pressing  or  touching  with  the  lips,  cheek, 
hand  or  lips  of  another,  as  a  sign  or  expression  of  love,  affection, 
reverence  or  greeting.  Slceat  (Etym.  Did.,  1898)  connects  the 
TeuU  base  kussa  with  Lat.  fMstus,  taste,  and  with  Golh.  kustus, 
test,  from  kinsan,  to  choose,  and  takes  "  kiss  "  as  uhimately  a 
doublet  of  "  choice." 

For  the  liturgical  osculum  pacts  or  "  kiss  of  peace,"  see  Pax.    See 


further  C.  Nyrop,  The  Kiss  and  its  History,  trans,  by  W,  F.  Harvey 
'  2):  J.  T.  Claudius.  Dissertatio  de  salutatioittbus  vcltrum  (Utrecht, 
1702):  ami  "  Bai«ers  d'^tiquette  "  (1689)  in  Archives  curicuses  de 


(1902):  J.  T.  Claudius.  Dissertatio  de  salutatioittbus  veltrum  (Utrecht, 
I702):  and  "  Bai«ers  d'^tiquette  "  (1689)  in  An'  ' 
i'kistoire  de  France  (1834-1 890,  scries  iL  torn.  12). 

'  KISSAR.  or  Gytarar  Bakbakyer,  the  ancient  Nubian  lyre, 
slill  in  use  in  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  It  consists  of  a  body 
leaving  instead  of  the  traditional  tortoiseshell  back  a  shallow, 
vound  bowl  of  wood,  covered  with  a  sound-board  of  sheepskin, 
In  which  are  three  small  round  sound-holes.  The  arms,  set 
through  the  sound-board  at  points  distant  about  the  third  of  the 
diameter  from  the  circumference,  have  the  familiar  fan  shape. 
Five  gut  string*,  knotted  round  the  bar  and  raised  from  the 
kound-board  by  means  of  a  bridge  tailpiece  similar  to  that  in  use 
on  the  modern  guitar,  are  plucked  by  means  of  a  plectrum  by 
the  right  hand  for  the  melody,  while  the  left  hand  sometimes 
twangs  some  of  the  strings  as  a  soft  drone  accompaniment. 

KISSmOBN,  a  town  and  watering-place  of  Germany,  in  the 
kingdom  d  Bavaria,  ddightfully  situated  in  a  broad  valley 
surrounded  by  high  and  well-wooded  hills,  on  the  Franconian 
Saale,  656  ft.  above  sea-level,  6a  m.  £.  of  Frankfort-on-Main, 
and  43  N.E.of  Woraburgby  rail.  Pop.  (1900),  4757.  Its  streets 
are  regular  and  its  houses  attractive.  It  has  an  Evangelical,  an 
English,  a  Russian  and  three  Roman  CathoKc  churches,  a  theatre, 
and  various  benevolent  institutions,  besides  all  the  usual  buildings 
for  the  lodging}  cure  and  amusement  of  the  numerous  visitors 
who  are  attracted  to  this,  the  most  popular  watering-place  in 
Bavaria.  In  the  Kurgarten,  a  tree-shadied  expanse  between  the 
Kurhaus  and  the  handsome  Colonnaded  Konversations-Saal,  are 
the  three  principal  springs,  the  R4k6czy,  the  Pandur  and  the 
Maxbrunnen,  of  which  the  first  two,  strongly  impregnated 
with  hon  and  salt,  have  a  temperature  of  U'i6^  F.;  the  Ihst 
(5o-7a')  i»  like  Selters  or  Seltzer  water.  At  short  distances 
from  the  town  are  the  intermittent  artesian  spring  Solensprudel, 
(he  Sch<(nbomsprudel  and  the  Theresienquelle;  and  in  the 
same  valley  as  Kissingen  are  the  minor  spas  of  Bocklet  and 
BrQckenau.  The  waters  of  Kissingen  are  prescribed  for  both 
internal  and  external  use  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases.  They 
are  all  highly  charged  with  salt,  and  productive  government 
salt-works  were  at  one  time  stationed  near  Kissingen.  The 
number  of  i>ersons  who  visit  the  place  amounts  to  abdut  30,000 
a  year.  The  manufactures  of  the  town,  chiefly  carriages  and 
furniture,  are  unimportant;  there  is  also  a  trade  in  fruit  and 
wine. 

The  salt  springs  were  known  in  the  Qth  century,  and  their 
medicinal  properties  were  recognized  in  the  i6lh,  but  it  was 
only  during  the  19th  century  that  Kissingen  became  a  popular 
resort.  The  town  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Henneberg  until 
1394,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  bishop  of  Wtirzburg.  With  this 
bishopric  it  passed  later  to  Bavaria.  On  the  loth  of  July  i$66 
the  Prussians  defeated  the  Bavarians  with  great  slaughter  near 
Kissingen.  On  the  xjth  of  July  1874  the  town  was  the  scene 
of  the  attempt  of  the  fanatic  Kullmann  to  assassinate  Prince 
Bismarck,  to  whom  a  statue  has  been  erected.  There  are  also 
monuments  to  Kings  Louis  I.  and  Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria. 

See  Balling,  Die  Heilquetlen  und  BAder  tu  Kissingen  (  Kissingen, 
1886):  A.  Sotier,  Bad  Kissingen  (Leipzig,  lB6x);  Werner,  Bad 
Kissingen  als  Kurort  (Beriin.  1904);  Leusser,  Kissingen  far  Her9- 
kranke  (WUrzburg,  1902);  Diruf,  Kissingjen  und  setne  HeilqueUen 
(Wurzburg.  1892):  and  Roth,  Bad  Kissingen  (WQrzburg,  1901}. 

KISTNAf  or  Krishna,  a  large  river  of  southern  India.  It 
rises  near  the  Bombay  sanatorium  of  Mahabaleshwar  in  the 
Western  Ghats,  only  about  40  m.  from  the  Arabian  Sea,  and,  as 
it  discharges  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  it  thus  flows  across  almost 
the  entire  peninsula  from  west  to  east.    It  has  an  estimated 


basin  area  of  971000  aq.  ra.,  and  its  length  is  800  m.  lu  source 
is  held  sacfed,  and  is  frequented  by  pUgrim^  in  large  numbers. 
From  Mahabaleshwar  the  Kistna  runs  southward  in  a  rapid 
course  into  the  niaam's  dominions,  then  turns  to  the  east,  and 
ultimately  falls  into  the  sea  by  two  principal  mouths,  carrying 
with  it  the  waters  of  the  Bhima  from  the  north  and  the  Tunga- 
badhra  from  the  south-west.  Along  this  part  of  the  coast  runs 
an  extensive  strip  of  laad  which  has  been  entirely  formed  by  the 
<letiitns  washed  down  by  the  Kistna  and  Oodstaii.  The  rivW 
channel  is  throughout  too  xocky  aBd*the  stream  too  rapid  Co 
allow  navigation  even  by  small  native  craft.  In  utility  for  irri- 
gation the  Kistna  is  also  inferior  to  its  two  sister  streams,  the 
Godavari  and  Cauvery.  By  farthe  greatest  df  its  irri^^ion  works 
is  the  Beawada  anicut,  bc^n  by  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  in  i8$a. 
Beawada  is  a  small  town  at  the  entrance  of  the  g6rge  by  which 
the  Kistna  bursts  through  the  Eastern  Ghats  and  immediately 
spreads  over  the  alluvial  pliin.  The  channel  there  is  1300  yds. 
wide.  During  the  dry  season  the  depth  of  watar  is  barely  6  ft., 
but  sometimes  it  rises  ta  as  nnicb  as  36  ft.,  the  maximum  flood 
discharge  being  calculated  at  i,x88,ooo  cub.  ft.  per  second.  Of 
the  two  main  canals  connected  with  the  dam,  that  on  the  left 
bank  breaks  into  two  branches,  the  one  running  39  m.  to  EUore, 
the  other  49  m>  to  Masulipatam.  The  canal  on  the  right  bank 
proceeds  neatly  parallel  to  the  river,  and  also  sends  off  two 
principal  branches,  to  Nizampatam  a^  Comamtir.  The  total 
length  of  the  main  channels  is  373  ^.  and  the  total  axca  irrigated 
in  1 903-1904  was  about  700,000  acres. 

KISTNA  (or  Kjushna),  *  district  of  British  India,  in  the  N.E. 
of  the  Ma<faras  Presidency.  Masulipatam  is  the  <&trict  head- 
quarters. Area,  8490  sq.  m.  The  district  is  generally  a  flat 
country,  but  the  interior  is  broken  by  a  few  low  hills,  the  highest 
being  1857  ft.  above  sea-leveL  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Kistna, 
which  cuts  the  district  into  two  portions,  and  the  Munyeni, 
Paleru  and  Naguleru  (tributaries  of  the  Gundlakamma  and 
the  Kistna);  the  last  only  is  navigable.  TJm  Kolar  lake,  whidi 
covers  an  area  of  31  by  14  m.,  and  the  Romparu  swamp  ace 
natural  receptacles  for  the  drainiige  on  the  north  and  sottth  sides 
of  the  Kistna  respectively. 

In  1901  the  population  was  4,154,803,  showing  an  increase  01 
x6%  in  the  decade.  Subsequently  the  area  of  the  district  was 
reduced  by  the  formation  of  the  new  district  of  Guntur  {q.v.\ 
though  Kistna  received  an  accretion  oi  territory  from  Godavari 
district.  The  population  in  X9or  on  the  area  as  reconstituted 
(5899  sq.  m.)  was  1,744,158.  The  Kistna  delta  system  of  irriga* 
tion  casuls,  which  are  available  also  for  navigation,  connect  with 
the  Godavari  «system.  The  principal  crops  are  rice,  millets» 
pulse,  oil-seeds,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco  and  a  little  sugar-cane. 
There  arc  several  factories  for  ginning  and  pressing  cotton.  The 
cigars  known  in  Enghuid  as  Lunkas  are  partly  made  from  to* 
bacco  grown  on  lankas  or  islands  in  the  Kistna.  The  manufacture 
of  chintzes  at  Masulipatam  is  a  decaying  industry,  but  cotton  is 
woven  everywhere  for  domestic  use.  Salt  is  evaporated,  under 
government  supervision,  along  the  coast.  Btzwada,  at  the  head 
of  the  delu,  is  a  place  of  growing  importance,  as  the  central 
junction  of  the  East  Coast  railway  system,  which  crosses  the 
inland  portion  of  the  district  in  three  directions.  Some  sea- 
borne trade,  chiefly  coasting,  is  carried  on  at  the  open  roadsteads 
of  Xiasulipataxn  and  Nizampatam,  both  in  the  delta.  The 
Church  Missionary  Sodety  supports  a  college  at  Masulipatam. 

The  eady  history  of  Kistna  is  inseparable  from  that  of  the 
northern  Circars.  Dharanikotaand  the  adjacent  town  of  Amra« 
vati  were  the  seats  of  early  Hindu  and  Buddhist  govern* 
aaents;  and  the  moce  modem  Rajahmundry  owed  its  importance 
to  later  dynasties.  The  Chalukyas  here  gave  phtce  to  the  Cholaa, 
who  in  turn  were  ousted  by  the  Reddi  kings,  who  flourished 
during  the  X4th  century,  and  built  the  forts  of  Belbmkonda, 
Kondavi  and  Kondapalli  in  the  north  of  the  district,  while  the 
Gajapati  dynasty  of  Orissa  ruled  in  the  north.  Afterwards  the 
entire  district  passed  to  the  Kutb  Shahis  of  C^olcoada,  until 
annexed  to  the  Mogul  empire  by  Aurangzcb  in  1687^  Meantime 
the  English  had  in  161  x  established  a  small  factory  at  Masulipa- 
tam, where  they  traded  with  n3Wyingif>rtameJrQB>A759»- **»*"» 
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Masulipttam  being  captuied  from  the  French  by  Colonel  Forde, 
with  a  force  sent  by  Lord  Clive  from  Calcutta,  the  power  of  the 
English  in  the  greater  part  of  the  district  was  complete. 

KIT  (i)  (probably  an  adaptation  of  the  Middle  Dutch  kitte, 
a  wooden  tub.  usually  with  a  lid  and  handles^  in  modem  Dutch 
kit  means  a  tankard),  a  tub,  basket  or  pail  used  for  holding  milk, 
butter,  eggs,  fish  and  other  goods;  also  applied  to  similar  recep- 
tacles for  various  domestic  purposes,  or  for  holding  a  workman's 
toob,  &c.  By  transference  *'  kit "  came  to  mean  the  tools  them- 
selves, but  more  commdhly  personal  effects  such  as  ck>thing, 
especially  that  of  a  soldier  or  sailor,  the  word  including  the  knap- 
sack or  other  recepude  in  which  the  effects  are  packed. 
(2)  The  name  (perhaps  a  corruption  of  ^  cittern  "  Gr.  laBiipo) 
of  a  small  violin,  about  x6  in.  long,  and  played  with  a  bow 
of  nearly  the  same  length,  much  used  at  one  time  by  dandng- 
masters.  The  French  name  is  pochette,  the  instrument  being 
small  enough  to  go  into  the  pocket. 

KITAZATO,  8HIBASABUR0  (1856^  ),  Japanese  doctor  of 
medldnc,  was  born  at  Kumamoto  in  X856  and  studied  in 
Germany  under  Koch  from  1885  to  1891.  He  became  one  of  the 
foremost  bacteriologists  of  the  world,  and  enjoyed  the  credit  of 
having  discovered  the  badlli  of  tetaims,  diphtheria  and  plague, 
the  last  in  conjunction  with  Dr  Aoyama,  who  accompanied  him 
to  Hong-Kong  in  1894  during  an  epidemic  at  that  place. 

KIT-GAT  CLUB,  a  dub  of  Whig  wits,  painters,  politicians 
and  men  of  letters,  founded  in  London  about  1703.  The  name 
was  derived  from  that  of  Christopher  Cat,  the  keeper  of  the  pie- 
house  in  which  the  dub  met  in  Shire  Lane,  near  Temple  Bar. 
The  meetings  were  afterwards  hdd  at  the  Fbuntain  tavern  in 
the  Strand,  and  latterly  in  a  room  spedaUy  built  for  the  purpose 
at  Bam  Elms,  the  residence  of  the  secretary,  Jacob  Tonson, 
the  publisher.  In  summer  the  dub  met  at  the  Upper  Flask, 
Hampstead  Heath.  The  dub  originally  consisted  of  thirty-nine, 
afterwards  of  forty-eight  members,  and  induded  among  others 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  Lords  Halifax  and  Somers,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  Vanbrugh,  C^ngreve,  Steck^  and  Addison.  The  por- 
traits of  many  of  the  members  were  pointed  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  himself  a  member,  of  a  uniform  size  suited  to  the  height 
of  the  Bam  Ehns  room  in  which  the  dub  dined.  The  canvas. 
36  X  38  in.,  admitted  of  less  than  a  half-length  portrait  but 
was  sufficiently  bng  to  include  a  hand,  and  this  is  known  as  the 
kit-cat  size.    The  dub  was  dissolved  about  1720. 

KITCHEN  (O.E.  cycene;  this  and  other  cognate  forms,  such  as 
Dutch  keuken^  Ger.  KUche,  Dan.  kdkken,  Fr.  cuiiine,  are  formed 
from  the  Low  Lat.  cucina,  Lat.  coquina^  coquere,  to  cook),  the 
room  or  place  in  a  house  set  apart  for  cooking,  ht  which  the 
culinary  and  other  domestic  utensils  are  kept.  The  range  or 
cooking-stove  fitted  with  boiler  for  hot  water,  oven  and  other 
appliances,  is  often  known  as  a  "  kitchener  "  (see  Cookery  and 
Heatinc).  Archaeologists  have  used  the  term  "  kitchen-midden," 
ix.  kitchen  rubbish-heap  (Danish  AdJbkeii-fiiAUiii;)  for  the  rubbish 
heaps  of  prehistoric  man,  containing  bones,  remains  of  edible  shell- 
fish, implements,  &c  (see  Shbll-heaps).  "  Mkiden,"  in  Middle 
English  mydding,  is  a  Scandinavian  word,  from  myg,  muck, 
filth,  and  dyng,  heap;  the  latter  word  gives  the  English  "  dung." 

KITCHENER,  HORATIO  HERBERT  KITCHENER.  Viscount 
(1850-  ).  British  field  marshal,  was  the  son  of  Lieu^-Colonel 
H.  H.  Kitchener  and  was  bora  at  Bally  Longford,  Co.  Kerry, 
on  the  a4th  of  June  185a  He  entered  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich^  in  1868,  and  was  commissioned  second 
lieutenant.  Royal  Engineers,  in  1871.  As  a  subaltern  he 
was  employed  in  survey  work  in  Cyprus  and  Palestine,  and 
on  promotion  to  captain  in  1883  was  attached  to  the  Egjqptian 
army,  then  in  course  of  re-organization  under  British  officers. 
In  the  following  year  he  served  on  the  staff  of  the  British  expedi- 
tionary force  on  the  Nile,  and  was  promoted  successively  major 
and  Ueoteoant-colond  by  brevet  for  his  services.  From  1886  to 
t88S  he  was  commandant  at  Suakin,  commanding  and  recdving 
a  severe  wound  in  the  action  of  Handub  in  1888.  In  1S8&  he 
commanded  a  brigade  in  the  actions  of  Gainaiaieh  and  Todd. 
From  1880  to  xSgi  he  served  as  adjuUnt-geoeral  of  the  army. 
He  had  become  bievet-colond  in  the  British  army  in  t888,  aiul 


he  lecdved  the  C.B.  ia  1889  after  the  ection  of  Toski  In  1891 
Colonel  Kitchener  succeeded  Sir  Francis  (Lord)  GrenfeU  as  sirdar 
of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  three  years  later,  when  he  had  com- 
pleted his  predecessor's  work  of  re-organiaing  the  forces  of  tlK 
khedive,  he  began  the  formation  of  an  expeditionary  force  en 
the  vexed  military  frontier  of  Wady  Haifa.  The  advance  into 
the  Sudan  (see  Eovpt,  MUilary  OperalioHs)  was  prepared  by 
thorough  adminisUative  work  on  his  part  which  gained  universal 
admiraUon.  In  x8q6  Kitchener  won  the  action  of  Ferkct 
(June  7)  and  advanced  the  frontier  and  the  railway  to  Dongola. 
In  1897  Sir  Archibald  Hunter's  victory  of  Abu  Hamed  (Aug.  7) 
carried  the  Egyptian  flag  one  stage  farther,  and  in  1S98  the 
resolve  to  desuoy  the  Mabdi's  power  was  openly  indicated  by 
the  despatch  of  a  British  force  to  «>-operate  with  the  Egyptiaitt. 
The  sirdar,  who  in  x8q6  became  a  British  major-general  and 
recdved  the  K.C.B.,  commanded  the  united  force,  which  stonncd 
the  Mahdist  zareba  on  the  river  Atbara  00  the  8th  of  April,  and, 
the  outposu  being  soon  afterwards  advanced  to  Metemmefa  and 
Shendy,  the  British  force  was  augmented  to  the  strength  of  a 
division  for  the  final  advance  on  Khartum.  Kitchener*t  wock 
was  crowned  and  the  power  of  the  Mahdists  utterly  defttfoy«d 
by  the  victory  of  Omdurman  (Sept.  2),  for  which  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  received  the 
G.C.B.,  the  thanks  of  parliament  and  a  grant  of  £30,000^  Little 
more  than  a  year  afterwards,  while  still  sirdar  of  the  ^yptian 
army,  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-general  and  appointed  dncf- 
of-staff  to  Lord  Roberts  in  the  South  African  War  (see  Trass- 
VAAL,  History).  In  this  capacity  he  served  in  the  fampa;gfi  of 
Paardeberg,  the  advance  on  Bloemfontdn  and  the  subsequent 
northward  advance  to  Pretoria,  and  on  Lord  Roberts*  return  to 
England  in  November  1900  succeeded  him  as  comma mkr-in- 
chief,  receiving  at  the  same  time  the  k>cal  rank  of  genenL  In 
June  1902  the  long  and  harassing  war  came  to  its  dose,  and 
Kitchener  was  rewarded  by  advancement  to  the  di^iity  of 
viscount.,  promotion  to  the  subsuntive  rank  of  general  "for 
distinguished  service,"  the  thanks  of  parliament  and  a  gnat  of 
£50,000.    He  was  also  induded  in  the  Order  of  Merit. 

Immediately  after  the  peace  he  went  to  India  as  conunniMkr- 
in-ehid  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  this  position,  which  be  bdd 
for  seven  years,  he  carried  out  not  only  mai^  far-rcachiog 
administrative  reforms  but  a  complete  re-organisation  and  stfat»- 
gical  redistribution  of  the  British  and  native  forcM,  On  leaving 
India  in  1909  he  was  promoted  field  marshal,  and  succeeded  tlx 
duke  of  Connaught  as  commander-in-chief  and  high  conune- 
sioner  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  post,  not  of  great  importance 
in  itself,  was  regarded  as  a  virtual  command  of  the  colonial  as 
distinct  from  the  home  aiul  the  Indian  forces,  and  on  his  appoint- 
ment Lord  Kitchener  (after  a  visit  to  Japan)  undertook  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  forces  of  the  empire,  and  went  to  Auatrafia 
and  New  Zealand  in  order  to  assist  in  drawing  up  local  schemes  ti 
defence.  In  this  mission  he  was  highly  succe&sful,  and  earned 
golden  opinions.  But  soon  after  his  return  (o  Engiand  ia 
April  1 9 10  he  declined  to  take  up  his  Mediterranean  appoint- 
ment, owing  to  his  dislike  of  its  inadequate  scope,  and  he  was 
succeeded  in  June  by  Sir  Ian  Hamilton. 

KIT^^  the  Fako  mUvus  of  Linnaeus  and  Milxms  icHuns  oi 
modem  ornithologists,  once  probably  the  most  familiar  bird  of 
prey  in  Great  Britain,  and  now  one  of  the  rarest.  Three  or  four 
hundred  years  ago  fordgners  were  struck  with  its  ^undazkce  in 
the  streets  of  London.  It  was  doubtless  the  scavenger  in  ordinary 
of  that  and  other  large  towns  (as  kindred  species  now  are  in 
Eastern  lands),  except  where  its  place  was  taken  by  the  raven; 
for  Sir  Thomas  Browne  {c.  166a)  wrote  of  the  latter  at  Norwich — 
"  in  good  plentie  about  the  dtty  which  makes  so  few  kites  to  be 
seen  hereabout."  John  Wolley  has  well  remarked  of  the  mcxiero 
Londoners  that  few  "  who  see  the  paper  toys  hovering  over  the 
parks  in  fine  days  of  summer,  have  any  idea  that  the  bird  from 
which  they  derive  their  name -used  to  float  all  day  in  hoi  vcAtlher 
high  over  the  heads  of  their  ancestors."  Even  at  the  bc«in- 
oing  of  the  19th  centtiry  the  kite  formed  a  feature  of  many 

*  In  O.E-  b  e^i  no  related  word  appears  in  cognate  lang\xacea. 
Clod«.  cpgnaie  with  -  glide,"  is  also  another  Eaglish  nanK. 
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a  nml  landsctpo  10  Eaikad,  ts  th^  had  done  in  the  diys 
when  the  poet  Cowper  wrote  of  them.  But  an  evil  tiin»>«oo(n 
came  upon  the  species.  It  must  have  been  always  hated  by  the 
henwi/ei  but  the  resources  of  civilisation  in  the  shape  of  the  gun 
and  the  gin  were  denied  to  her.  They  were,  however,  employed 
with  fatal  seal  by  the  gamekeeper;  for  the  kite,  which  had  long 
afforded  the  supremcst  sport  to  the  fakoaer,  was  now  left  friend- 
leas,"  ^  and  in  a  very  few  years  it  seems  to  have  been  eactemrinated 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  England,  certain  woods  in  the 
Western  Midlands,  as  well  as  Wales,  excepted.  In  these  Utter 
a  small  remnant  still  exists;  but  the  well-wishers  of  this  beautiful 
species  are  naturally  chary  of  giving  information  that  might  lead 
to  its  further  persecution.  In  Scotland  there  is  no  reason  to 
su|^>ose  that  its  numbers  suffered  much  diminution  until  about 
1835,  or  even  later,  when  the  systematic  destruction  of "  vermin" 
on  so  many  moors  was  begun.  In  Scotland,  honRrever,  it  is  now 
as  much  restricted  to  certain  districts  as  In  Engbnd  or  Wales, 
and  those  districts  it  would  be  most  inexpedient  to  indicate. 

The  kite  is,  according  to  its  sex,  from  25  to  27  in.  in  length, 
about  one  half  of  which  is  made  up  by  its  deeply  (oxked  tail, 
capable  of  great  expansion,  and  therefore  a  powerful  rudder, 
enabling  the  bird  while  soaring  on  its  wide  wings,  more  than 
5  ft.  in  extent,  to  direct  its  drcUng  course  with  scarcely  a  move- 
ment that  is  apparent  to  the  spectator  below.  Its  general  colour 
is  pale  reddish-brown  or  cinnamon,  the  head  befaig  greyish- white, 
but  almost  each  feather  has  the  shaft  dark.  The  uil  feathen  are 
broad,  of  a  light  red,  barred  with  deep  brown,  and  furnish  the 
salmon  fisher  with  one  of  the  choicest  materials  of  his  "flies." 
The  nest,  nearly  always  buiU  in  the  crotch  of  a  large  tree,  is 
formed  of  sticks  intermixed  with  many  strange  substances 
collected  as  chance  may  offer,  but  among  them  rags  *  seem  always 
to  have  a  place.  The  eggs,  three  or  four  in  number,  arc  of  a  duO 
white,  spotted  and  blotch^  with  several  shades  of  brown,  and- 
often  lilac.  It  is  espedally  mentioned  by  old  authors  that  in 
Great  Britain  the  kite  was  resident  throughout  the  year;  whereas 
00  the  Continent  it  is  one  of  the  most  regular  and  marked 
migrants,  stretching  its  wings  towards  the  south  in  autumn, 
wintering  in  Africa,  and  returning  in  spring  to  the  land  of  Us 
birth. 

There  is  a  second  European  spedes,  not  distantly  related,  the 
Mihtts  wtigrans  or  M.  aier  of  most  authors,*  smaller  In  sise,  with  a 
general  dull  blackish-brown  plumage  and  a  less  forked  tail.  In 
some  districts  this  is  orach  commoner  than  the  red  kite,  and  on 
one  occasion  it  has  appeared  In  England.  Its  habltsare  very  like 
those  of  the  species  already  described,  but  it  seems  to  be  more 
addicted  to  fishing.  Neariy  allied  to  fhb  black  kite  are  the 
M.  aegyptius  of  Africa,  the  U.  goH/ida  (the  oommoa  pariah  kite 

*  Georae,  third  earl  of  Oriord,  died  in  1791,  and  Colonel  Thornton, 
who  with  him  had  been  the  latest  follower  of  this  highest  branch  of 
the  art  of  falconry,  broke  up  his  hawkine  cstabh'shment  not  many 
years  after.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  pursuit  of  the  kite  was 
in  England  or  any  other  country  reserved  to  kings  or  privileged 
persons,  but  the  taking  of  it  was  quite  beyond  the  poweis  of  the 
ordinary  trained  falcons,  and  in  older  days  practically  became 
limited  to  those  of  the  sovereign.  Hence  the  kite  had  attached  to 
it,  especially  in  France,  the  epithet  of  **  royal."  which  has  still 
survived  in  the  ^ectlic  appellation  oC  regoHr  applied  to  It  by  many 
aniithok>gists.  The  scandalous  work  of  Sir  Anioqy  Wddoo  (CettW 
and  CharacUr  of  King  James,  p.  104)  bears  witness  to  the  excellence 
of  the  kite  as  a  quarry  in  an  amusing  story  of  the  "  British  Solomon," 
whose  master>falconer,  Sir  Thomas  Monson,  being  determined  to 
outdo  the  perionnanoe  of  the  French  king's  falconer,  who,  when  sent 
to  England  to  show  sport, '*  could  not  kill  one  kite*  ours  beiog  more 
magnanimous  than  the  French  kite,"  at  last  succeeded,  after  an 
outlay  of  £1000,  in  getting  a  cast  of  hawks  that  took  nine  kites 
running—"  never  missed  one."  On  the  strength  of  this,  Jame$  w^s 
induced  to  wttness  a  flight  at  Rovston,  "  but  the  kite  went  to  such 
a  mountee  as  all  the  field  lost  sight  of  kite  and  hawke  and  all,  and 
iKither  kite  nor  hawke  were  either  seen  or  heard  of  to  this  present." 

•Thus  justifyins  the  advice  of  Shakespeare's  Autolycus  {Wiht4r's 
Tate,  iv.  3)—  when  the  kite  builds,  look  10  lesser  linen  "—very 
necesary  in  the  case  of  the  laundresses  In  olden  time,  when  the 
bird  comaonly  frequented  their  drying-grounds. 

•  Dr  R.  Bowdler  Sbarpe  (Cat.  Birds  Brit,  Mus.  i,  32a)  calb  it 
Jr.  kofschun,  but  the  fieiire  of  S.  G.  Gmelin's  Accipittr  Korschun, 
whence  the  name  is  taken,  unquestionably  represents  the  moor- 
bussard  (Ctfvw  MntftuMto). 


Of  India),*  the  if.  su/aiiartiof  Eastern  Asia,  and  the  Af.Ajfiiir  and 
J#.  isurus;  the  last  is  by  some  authors  removed  to  another  genus 
or  sub-genus  as  Lcphoictinia^  and  is  peculiar  to  Australia,  while 
M.  ajinii  also  occurs  in  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  some  of  the  Malay 
countries  as  well.  All  these  may  be  considered  true  kites,  while 
those  next  to  be  mentioned  are  more  aberrant  forms.  First  there 
is  ElomUf  the  type  of  which  is  E.  caeruUus,  a  beautiful  little  bird, 
the  bUck<winged  kite  of  English  authors,  that  comes  to  the  south 
of  EuR^  from  Africa,  and  has  several  congeners — E.  axUiaris 
and  E.  scriptus  of  Australia  being  most  worthy  of  notice.  An 
extreme  development  of  this  form  is  found  in  the  African 
Naucknts  rioamrii,  as  well  as  in  Elanoides  furcatus,  the  swallow- 
tailed  kite,  a  widely-ranging  bird  in  America,  and  remarkable 
for  iu  length  of  wing  and  tail,  which  gives  it  a  marvellous  power 
of  flight,  and  serves  to  explain  the  unquestionable  fact  of  its 
having  twice  appeared  in  Great  Britain.  To  Elatius  also  Ictinia, 
another  American  form,  is  allied,  though  perhaps  more  remotely, 
and  it  is  represented  by  /.  mississipfUnsis^  the  Mississippi  kite, 
whkh  is  by  some  considered  to  be  but  the  northern  race  of  the 
Neotropical  /.  plumbta.  Campsonyt,  Rostrkamus  and  Cymimlis, 
all  belonging  to  the  Neotropical  region,  complete  the  series  of 
forms  that  seem  to  compose  the  sub-family  Mitwnoi,  though 
there  may  be  doubt  about  the  last,  and  some  systematists 
would  thereto  add  the  perns  or  honey-buzsards,  Pemiwu. 

(A.  N.) 
KITE-FLYINQ,  the  art  of  sending  up  Into  the  air,  by  means  of 
the  wind,  Ught  frames  of  varying  shapes  covered  with  paper  or 
doth  (called  kites,  after  the  bird— in  German  Drache,  dragon), 
which  are  attached  to  long  cords  or  wires  held  in  the  hand  or 
wound  on  a  drum.  When  made  in  the  common  diamond  form, 
or  triangtilar  with  a  semicircular  head,  kites  tisually  have  a 
pendulous  tail  appended  for  balancing  purposes.  The  tradition 
is  that  kites  were  invented  by  Archytas  of  Tarentum  four 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  but  they  have  been  in  use 
among  Asiatic  peoples  and  savage  tribes  like  the  Maoris  of  New 
Zealand  from  time  immemorial^  Kite-flying  has  always  been 
a  national  pastime  of  the  Koreans,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Tonkinese, 
Annamese,  Malays  and  East  Indians.  It  is  less  popular  among 
the  peoplesof  Europe.  Theotigin  of  the  sport,  althou^  obscure, 
is  usually  aacribed  to  religion.  With  the  Maoris  it  still  retains 
a  distinctly  reli^oas  character,  and  the  ascent  of  the  kite  is 
accompanied  by  a  chant  called  the  kite-song.  The  Koreans 
attribute  its  origin  to  a  general,  who,  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
inspirited  his  troops  by  sendikig  up  a  kite  with  a  lantern  attached, 
which  was  mistaken  by  his  army  for  a  new  star  and  a  token  of 
divine  succour.  Anonher  Korean  general  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  put  the  kite  to  mechanical  uses  by  employing  one 
to  spaa  a  stream  with  a  cord,  which  was  then  fastened  to  a  cable 
and  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  bridge.  In  Korea,  Japan  and  China, 
and  indeed  throughout  Eastern  Asia,  even  the  tradespeople  may 
be  seen  indulging  in  kite-flying  while  waiting  for  customers. 
Chinese  and  Japanese  kites  are  of  many  shapes,  such  as  birds, 
dragons,  beasts  and  fishes.  They  vary  in  size,  but  are  often  as 
much  as  7  ft.  in  height  or  breadth,  and  are  constructed  of  bam- 
boo strips  covered  with  rice  paper  or  very  thin  siOc.  In  China  the 
ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month  is  "  Kites'  Day,''  when  men  and 
boys  of  all  classes  betake  themselves  to  neighbouring  eminences 
and  fly  their  kites.  Kite-fighting  Is  a  feature  of  the  pastime  in 
Eastern  Asia.  The  cord  near  the  kite  is  usually  stiffened  with  a 
mixture  of  g^ue  and  crushed  glass  or  porcelain.  The  kite-flyer 
manceuvres  to  get  his  kite  to  windward  of  that  of  his  adversary, 
then  allows  his  cord  to  drift  against  his  enemy's,  and  by  a  sudden 
jerk  to  cut  it  through  and  bring  its  kite  to  grief.  The  Malays 
possess  a  large  variety  of  kites,  mostly  without  tails.  The  Sultan 
of  Johor  sent  to  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893  a 
collection  of  fifteen  different  kinds.  Asiatic  musical  kites  bear 
one  or  more  perforated  reeds  or  bamboos  which  emit  a  plaintive 
sound  that  can  be  heard  for  great  distances.  The  ignorant, 
believing  that  these  kites  frighten  away  evil  spirits,  often  keep 
them  flsring  all  night  over  their  houses. 

*  The  Bnihmlny  kite  of  India,  Haliaslur  Indus,  seems  to  be  rather 
a  fidiing  caghr.  ^.^-^.^ —  ^3    ^«— ^  — 
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There  are  various  metapborical  uses  of  the  term  "  kite-fljnn^/' 
sud^u  io  commercial  slang,  when  "  flying  a  kite  "  means  raising 
money  on  credit  (cf.  "  raising  the  wind  "),  or  in  political  slang  for 
seeing  "  how  the  wind  blows."  And  "  flying-kites,"  in  nautical 
language,  are  the  topmost  sails. 

Kite-flying  for  scientific  purposes  began  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century.  In  1752  Benjamin  Franklin  made  his  memorable 
kite  experiment,  by  which  he  attracted  elecuidty  from  the  air 
and  demonstrated  the  electrical  nature  of  lightning.  A  more 
systematic  use  of  kites  for  scientific  purposes  may,  however,  be 
said  to  date  from  the  experiments  made  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
19th  century.  (£.  B.) 

Metcorologiad  Uu, — Many  European  and  American  meteoro- 
/  logical  services  employ  kites  regularly,  and  obtain  information 
not  only  of  the  temperature,  but  also  of  the  humidity  and  velocity 
of  the  air  above.  The  kites  used  are  mostly  modifications  of  the 
so-called  box-kites,  invented  by  L.  Hargrave.  Roughly  these 
kited  may  be  said  to  resemble  an  ordinary  box  with  the  two  ends 
removed,  and  also  the  middle  part  of  each  of  the  four  sides.  The 
original  Hargrave  kite,  the  form  generally  used,  has  a  rectangular 
section;  in  Russia  a  semicircidar  section  with  the  curved  part 
facing  the  wind  is  most  in  favour;  in  England  the  diamond- 
shaped  section  is  preferred  for  meteorologicii  purposes  owing  to 
its  sim plicity  of  construction.  Stability  depends  on  a  multitude 
of  small  details  of  construction,  and  long  practice  and  experience 
arc  required  to  make  a  really  good  kite.  The  sizes  most  in  Use 
have  from  30  to  80  sq>  ft.  of  sail  area.  There  is  no  diiSculty 
about  raising  a  kite  to  a  vertical  height  of  one  or  even  two  miles 
on  suitable  days,  but  heights  exceeding  three  miles  are  seldom 
reached.  On  the  29th  of  November  1905  at  Lindenberg,  the 
Prussian  Aeronautical  Observatory,  the  upper  one  of  a  train  of 
six  kites  attained  an  altitude  of  just  four  miles.  The  total  lifting 
surface  of  these  six  kites  was  neariy  300  sq.  ft.,  and  the  lengtb-of 
wire  a  little  over  nine  miles.  The  kites  are  invariably  flown  on 
a  steel  wire  line,  for  the  hindrance  to  obtaining  great  heights  is 
not  due  so  much  to  the  weight  of  the  line  as  to  the  wind  pceasure 
upon  it,  and  thus  it  becomes  of  great  importance  to  use  a  material 
that  possesses  the  greatest  possible  strength,  combined  with  the 
smallest  possible  sise.  Steel  piano  wire  meets  this  requirement, 
for  a  wire  of  ^  in.  diameter  wiU  weigh  about  x6  lb  to  the 
mile,  and  stand  a  strain  of  some  350-280  lb  before  it  breaks. 
Some  stations  prefer  to  use  one  long  piece  of  wire  of  the  same 
gauge  throughout  without  a  join,  others  prefer  to  start  with 
a  Una  wire  and  join  on  thicker  and  thicker  wire  as  more  kites 
are  added.  The  process  of  kite-flying  is  as  follows.  The  first 
kite  is  started  either  with  the  self-recording  instruments  secured 
in  it,  or  hanging  from  the  wire  a  short  distance  below  it.  Wire 
is  then  paid  out,  whether  quickly  or  slowly  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  wind,  but  the  usual  rate  is  fiom  two  to  three  miles 
per  hour.  The  quantity  that  one  kite  will  take  depends  on  the 
kite  and  on  the  wind,  but  roughly  speaking  it  may  be  aaid  that 
each  10  sq.  ft.  of  lifting  surface  on  the  kite  should  oany  1000 
(U  of  ^  in.  wire  without  difficuky.  When  as  nuich  wire  as 
can  be  carried  comfortably  has  run  out  another  kite  b  attached 
to  the  line,  and  the  paying  out  is  continued;  after  a  time  a  third 
is  added,  and  so  on.  Each  kite  increases  the  sti^  upon  the  wire, 
and  moreover  adds  to  the  height  and  makes  it  more  uncertain 
wliat  kind  of  wind  the  upper  kites  will  encounter;  it  also  adds 
to  the  time  that  is  necessary  to  haul  in  the  kites.  In  each  way 
the  risk  of  their  breaking  away  is  increased,  for  the  wiitd  is  very 
uncertain  and  is  liable  to  alter  in  strength.  Since  to  attain  an 
exceptional  height  the  wire  must  be  strained  nearly  to  its  break- 
ing point,  and  under  such  conditions  a  snudl  inctease  in  the 
strength  of  the  wind  will  break  the  wire,  it  follows  that  c^eat 
heights  can  only  be  attained  by  those  who  are  willing  to  risk  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  frequently  having  their  Wire  and  train 
of  kites  break  away.  The  weather  is  tha  essential  factor  in  kite* 
flying.  In  the  S.E.  of  England  in  winter  it  is  possible  on  about 
two  days  out  of  three,  and  in  summer  on  about  one  day  out  of 
three.  The  usual  cause  of  failure  is  want  of  wind,  but  thv9  are 
a  few  days  when  the  wind  is  too  strong.  (For  meteorological 
resulu,  &c.,  see  Meteorology.)  (W.  H>  Dx.) 


MUUary  Use. — ^A  kite  forms  so  eactremely  simple  a  method  of 
lifting  anything  to  a  height  in  the  air  that  it  has  naturafly  been 
suggested  as  being  suitable  for  various  military  purposes,  suck 
as  signalling  to  a  long  distance,  carrying  up  flags,  or  lamps,  or 
semaphores.  Kites  have  been  used  both  in  the  army  and  ia 
the  navy  for  floating  torpedoes  on  hostile  positions.  As  modi 
as  two  miles  of  line  have  been  paid  out.  For  purposes  of  photo- 
graphy a  small  kite  carrying  a  camera  to  a  considerable  height 
may  be  caused  to  float  over  a  f<Mt  or  other  i^ace  of  which  a 
bird's-ejre  view  is  required,  the  shutter  being  operated  by  elect nc 
wire,  or  slow  match,  or  dockwork.  Many  successful  photographs 
have  been  thus  obtained  in  En^^and  and  America. 

The  problem  of  lifting  a  man  by  means  of  kites  instead  of  by 
a  captive  balloon  is  a  still  more  important  one.  The  chief  mSitary 
advantages  to  be  gained  are:  (i)  less  tiansport  is  required;  {2) 
they  can  be  used  in  a  strong  wind;  (3)  they  are  not  ao  liable  t« 
damage,  either  from  the  enemy's  fire  or  from  trees,  &c.,  aikd  are 
easier  to  mend;  (4)  they  can  be  brought  into  use  more  4ittickly; 
(5}  they  are  very  much  cheaper,  both  in  construction  aad  ia 
maintenance,  iu>t  requiring  any  cosdy  gas. 

Captain  B.  F.  S.  Baden-Poweli,  of  the  ScoU  Guards,  in  June 
1894  constructed,  at  Pirbrigfat  Camp,  a  huge  kite  36  ft.  hi^,  with 
which  be  succtssfully  lifted  a  man  on  different  occaaioos.  He 
afterwards  improved  the  contrfvaoce,  using  five  or  six  smaller 
kites  attached  together  in  preference  to  one  large  one.  With 
this  arrangement  he  frequently  ascended  as  Ugh  wi  xoo  ft«  The 
kites  were  hexagonal,  being  la  ft.  high  and  X3  ft.  across.  The 
apparatus,  which  could  be  packed  in  a  few  minutes  into  a  vmfit 
roU,  wdghed  in  all  about  x  cwt.  This  appliance  was  proved  to 
be  capable  of  raising  a  nan  even  during  a  dead  calm,  the 
retaining  line  being  fixed  to  a  wagon  and  towed  along.  Lieut 
H.D.  Wise  made  some  trials  in  America  in  1897  with  some  large 
kites  of  the  Hargrave  pattern  (Hargrave  having  previooaty  lam- 
self  ascended  in  Australia),  and  succeeded  in  lifting  a  man  40  ft. 
above  the  ground.  In  the  Russian  army  a  military  kite  apparatus 
has  also  been  tried,  and  was  in  evidence  at  the  maaoBuvrcs  in 
1898.  Experiments  have  also  been  carried  out  by  noost  of  the 
European  powers.  (B.  F.  S.  B.-P.) 

KIT-FOX  {Canis  \Vtdpes]  vdox),  a  small  fox,  from  north- 
we^em  America,  measuring  kaa  than  a  yard  in  length,  with  a 
tail  of  nearly  a  third  this  length.  There  Is  a  good  deal  of  varia- 
tion in  the  colour  of  the  fur,  the  prevailing  tint  being  grey.  A 
spedmen  in  the  Zook>gical  Gardens  of  London  had  the  bade  and 
tail  dark  grey,  the  tail  tipped  with  black,  and  a  rufoos  wash  on 
the  cheeks,  shoulders,  flanks  and  outer  surface  of  the  limha,  with 
the  under  surface  white.  The  specific  name  was  grven  on 
account  of  the  extraordioaiy  swiiftneas  of  the  nnimai.  (See 
Caknivora.) 

KITTO,  JOHN  (1804-1854),  English  bibh'cal  scholar,  was  the 
son  of  a  mason  at  Plymouth,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  4th  d 
December  1804.  An  accident  brought  on  deafness,  and  ia 
November  1819  he  was  sent  to  the  workhouse,  where  he  w.-^ 
employed  in  makmg  list  shoes.  In  1823  a  fund  was  raised  on  (us 
behalf,  and  he  was  sent  to  board  with  the  derk  of  the  guardians, 
having  his  time  at  his  own  disposal,  and  the  privilege  of  makirg 
use  of  a  public  library.  After  preparing  a  small  vohmoc  cf 
miscellanies,  which  was  published  by  subscription,  he  sttidrH 
dcntfatry  with  Anthony  Norris  Groves  in  Exeter.  In  iZs^  fet 
obtained  coi^enial  employment  in  the  printing  office  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Sodety  at  Islington,  and  in  1827  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  same  sodety's  establishment  at  Malta.  There 
he  remained  for  eighteen  months,  but  shortly  after  his  retura 
to  England  he  accompanied  Groves  and  other  friends  on  a  privaU 
missionary  enterprise  to  Bagdad,  where  he  obtained  pcrsocal 
knowledge  of  Oriental  life  and  habits  which  he  afterwards  appliei 
with  tact  and  skill  in  the  illustration  of  bibUcal  scenes  asd 
incidents.  Plague  broke  out,  the  missionary  establish mcnt  was 
broken  up.  and  in  1832  Kitto  returned  to  England.  On  axxfvics 
in  London  he  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  various  serial 
publications  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowlcd^ 
the  most  important  of  which  were  the  Pictorial  History  of  PaUsHt* 
and  the  Pictorial  BiUe.    The  Cydo^aoiUa  of  BiHkal  / 
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edited  under  his  taperinundcnce,  apptutd  tn  two  votumes  \h 
1843-1945  and  passed  through  three  editions.  His  Daily  Bible 
lUustraiioHs  (8  vols.  1849-1853)  received  an  appreciation  which 
is  not  yet  extinct.  In  1850  he  received  an  annuity  of  £too  from 
the  d  vil  list.  In  August  1 854  he  went  to  Germany  for  the  waters 
of  Cannstatt  on  the  Neckar.  where  on  the  ssth  of  November 
he  died. 

See  Kitto's  own  work,  The  Lost  Sensts  (1845);  J.  E.  Ryland*s 
Memoirs  0/  Kitto  (18  j6) ;  and  John  Eadie's  Lift  of  Kitto  (1857). 

KiiTUH,  a  village  of  British  India,  in  the  Belgaum  district 
of  Bombay;  pop.  (1901),  4922.  It  contains  a  ruined  fort, 
formerly  the  residence  of  a  Mahratta  chiQf.  In  connexion  with  a 
disputed  succession  to  this  chief  ship  in  1824,  St  John  Thackeray » 
an  uncle  of  the  novelist,  was  killed  when  approaching  the  fort 
under  a  flag  of  truce;  and  a  nephew  of  Sir  Thomas  MunTo, 
governor  of  Madras,  fell  subsequently  when  the  fort  was  stormed. 

KITZINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria 
on  the  Main,  95  m.  S.E.  of  Frankfort-on-Main  by  rail,  at  the 
junction  of  the  main-lines  to  Pa^sau,  WUrzburg  and  Schweinfurt. 
Pop.  (1900),  8489.  A  bridge,  3oo*yards  long,  connects  it  with 
its  suburb  Etwashausen  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  A  railway 
bridge  also  spans  the  Main  at  this  point.  Kitzihgen  is  still 
surrounded  by  its  old  walls  and  towers,  and  has  an  Evangelical 
and  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  two  municipal  museums,  a 
town-hall,  a  grammar  school^  a  richly  endowed  Jiospital  and 
two  old  convents.  Its  chief  industries  are  brewing,  cask- 
making  and  the  manufacture  of  (fement  and  colours.  Con- 
siderable trade  in  wine,  fruit,  grain  and  timber  is  carried  on  by 
boats  on  the  Main.  Kitzingcn  possessed  a  Benedictine  abbey 
in  the  8th  century,  and  later  belonged  to  the  bishopric  of 
WUrzburg. 

See  F.  Bembeck,  Kitxinger  Ckronik  743-156$  (Kitzingen.  1899). 
'Knj-KIAKO  FU,  a  prefecture  and  prefectural  city  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-si,  China.  The  city,  which  is  situated  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Yangtsze-kiang,  15  m.  above  the  point 
where  the  Kan  Kiang  flows  into  that  river  from  the  Po-yang 
lake,  stands  in  39"  4a'  N.  and  116**  8'  E.  The  north  face  of  the 
city  is  separated  from  the  river  by  only  the  width  of  a  roadway, 
and  two  large  lakes  tie  on  its  west  and  south  fronts.  The  walls 
are  from  5  to  6  m.  in  circumference,  and  are  morrthan  usually 
strong  and  broad.  As  is  generally  the  case  with  old  cities  in 
China,  Kiu-Kiang  has  repeatedly  changed  its  name.  Under 
the  Tsin  dynasty  (a.d.  265-420),  it  was  known  as  Sin- Yang, 
under  the  Liang  dynasty  (502-557)  as  Kiang  Chow,  under  the 
Sny  dynasty  (589-618)  as  Kiu-Kiang,  under  the  Sung  dynasty 
(960-1127)  as  Ting-Kiang,  and  under  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368- 
1644)  it  assumed  the  name  it  at  present  bears.  Kiu-Kiang  has 
played  its  part  in  the  history  of  the  empire,  and  has  been  re- 
peatedly besieged  and  sometimes  taken,  the  last  time  being 
in  February  1853,  when  the  T'ai-p'tng  rebels  gained  possession 
of  the  city.  After  their  manner  they  looted  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed it,  leaving  only  the  remains  of  a  single  street  to  repre- 
sent the  once  flourishing  town.  The  position  of  Kiu-Kiang  on 
the  Yangtsze-kiang  and  its  proximity  to  the  channels  of  mtemal 
communication  through  the  Po-yang  lake,  more  especially  to 
those  leading  to  the  green-tea-produdng  districts  of  the  provinces 
of  Kiang-si  and  Ngan-hui,  induced  Lord  Elgin  to  choose  it  as 
one  of  the  treaty  ports  to  be  opened  under  the  terms  of  his 
treaty  (1861).  Unfortunately,  however,  it  stands  above  instead 
of  below  the  outlet  of  the  Po-yang  lake,  and  this  has  proved  to 
be  a  dedded  drawback  to  its  success  as  a  commecical  port. 
The  immediate  effect  of  opening  the  town  to  foreign  trade  was 
to  raise  the  population  in  one  year  from  10,000  to  40,000.  The 
population  in  1908,  exclusive  of  foreigners,  was  officially  esti- 
mated at  36,000.  The  foreign  settlement  extends  westward  from 
the  dty,  along  the  bonk  of  Che  Yangtsze-kiang,  and  is  bounded 
on  its  extreme  west  by  the  P'un  river,  which  there  runs  into 
the  Yangtsze.  The  Sund,  which  is  500  yards  long,  was  erected 
by  the  foreign  community.  The  climate  is  good,  and  though 
hot  in  the  stmimer  months  is  invariably  cold  and  bradng  in  the 
winter.    According  to  the  cuatoma  returns  the  vahie  of  the 


trade  of  tlie  port  amounted  in  r902  to  £^,854,704,  and  in  T904 
to  £3,489,816,  of  which  £1,726,506  were  imports  and  £1 .763,3 ip 
exports.    In  1904  322,266  lb.  of  opium  were  imported. 

KIU8TBND1L,  the  chief  town  of  a  department  in  Bulgaria, 
situated  in  a  mountainoua  country,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the 
Struma,  43  m.  S.W.  of  Sofia  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906),  r  2,3  53. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  uneven,  and  the  majority  of  the 
booses  are  of  clay  or  wood.  Tho  town  is  chiefly  nouble  for  its 
hot  mineral  springs,  in  connexion  with  which  there  are  nine 
bathing  establishments.  Small  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
are  obtained  from  mines  near  Kiustendil,  and  vines,  tobacco 
and  fruit  are  largdy  cultivated.  Some  remains  survive  of  the 
Roman  period,  when  the  town  was  known  as  Pautalia,  Ulpia 
Pautalia,  and  Pautalia  Aurclii.  In  the  loth  century  it  became 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  being  then  and  during  the  later  middle 
ages  Icnown  by  the  Slavonic  name  of  Velbuzhd.  After  the 
overthrow  of  the  Servian  kingdom  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  Constantine,  brother  of  tho  despot  Yovan  Dragash,  who 
ruled  over  northern  Macedonia.  Constantine  was  expelled  and 
kaied  by  the  Turks  in  1394.  In  the  15th  century  Kiustendil 
was  known  as  Velbushka  Banya,  and  more  commonly  as 
Konstantinova.Banya  (Constantine's  Bath),  from  which  has 
developed  the  Turkbh  name  Kiustendil 

KIVU,  a  considerable  kke  lying  in  the  Central  African  (or 
Albertine)  rift-valley,  about  60  m.  N.  of  Tanganyika,  into 
which  it  discharges  its  waters  by  the  Rusizi  River.  On  the 
north  it  is  separated  from  the  basin  of  the  NUe  by  a  line  of 
volcanic  peaks.  The  length  of  the  lake  is  about  55  m.,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  over  30,  giving  an  area,  induding  islands,  of 
about  tioo  sq.  m.  It  is  about  48^30  ft.  above  sea-level  and  is 
roughly  triangular  in  outline,  the  longest  side  lying  to  the  wesL 
The  coast-line  is  much  broken,*  especially  on  the  south-east, 
where  the  indentations  present  a  ijord-like  character.  The 
lake  is  deep,  and  the  shores  are  everywhere  high,  risingtin  places 
in  bold  precipitous  difls  of  volcanic  rocL  A  large  island^ 
Kwijwi  or  ICwichwi,  oblong  in  shape  and  traversed  by  a  hilly 
ridge,  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  major  axis  of  the  lake,  south- 
west of  the  centre,  and  there  are  many  smaller  i&lands.  The 
lake  has  many  fish,  but  no  crocodiles  or  hippopotami.  South 
of  Kivu  the  riift-valley  is  blocked  by  huge  ridges,  through  which 
the  Rusizi  now  breaks  its  way  in  a  succession  of  steep  gorges, 
emerging  from  the  lake  ia  a  foaming  torrent,  and  descending 
2000  ft.  to  the  lacustrine  plain  at  the  head  of  Tanganyika. 
The  lake  fauna  is  a  typically  fresh-water  one,  presenting  no 
affinities  with  the  marine  or  "  halolimnic  "  fauna  of  Tanganyika 
and  other  Central  Alricaii  lakes,  but  is  similar  to  that  shown 
by  fossils  to  have  once  existed  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the 
rift-valley.  The  former  outlet  or  extension  in  this  direction 
seems  to  have  been  blocked  in  recent  geological  times  by  the 
elevation  of  the  volcanic  peaks  which  dammed  back  the  water, 
causing  it  finally  to  overflow  to  the  south.  This  volcanic  region 
is  of  great  interest  and  has  various  names,  that  most  used  being 
Mfumbiro  (j.T.)t  though  this  name  is  sometimes  restricted  to  a 
single  peak.  Kivu  and  Mfumbiro  were  first  heard  of  by  J.  It 
Speke  in  186  X,  but  not  visited  by  a  European  until  1894,  when 
Count  von  Gdtzen  passed  through  the  country  on  his  journey 
across  the  continent.  The  lake  and  its  vicinity  were  sub- 
sequently explored  by  Dr  R.  Kandt,  Captain  Bcthe,  E.  S. 
Grogan,  J.  E.  S.  Moore,  and  MaJ9r  St  Hill  Gibbons.  The 
ownership  of  Kivu  and  its  neighbourhood  was  claimed  by  the 
Congo  Free  State  and  by  Germany,  the  dispute  being  settled 
in  1910,  after  Belgium  had  taken  over  the  Congo  State.  The 
frontier  agreed  upon  was  the  west  bank  of  the  Rusizi,  and 
the  west  shore  of  the  lake.  The  island  of  Kwijwi  also  fell  to 
Belgium. 

See  R.  Kandt,  Cafmt  Nil*  (Berlin,  1904),  and  RarU  des  Ktwsees, 
I:  285,000.  with  text  by  A.  v.  Bockelroann  (Berlin,  1902);  M.  S. 
Groean  and  A.  H.  Sharpe,  From  the  Cape  to  Cairo  (London,  1900): 
J.  £..  S.  Moore,  To  the  Mountains  of  the  Mi^m  (Loadon.  1901); 
A.  St  H.  Gibbons,  Africa  from  South  to  North,  u.  (London,  1904). 

KIWI,  or  .Sowi-Kiwi,  the  Maori  name— first  apparently 
introduced  t9  Z9ological  literature  by  Lesson  in  1828  {Man. 
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d'Omiikohgiet  IL  axo,  or  Voy.  ideU**  CequttUt**  toohf^,  p.  4x8). 
and  DOW  very  generally  adopted  in  Englisli— of  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  forms  of  New  Zealand  birds,  the  Apteryx  of 
scientific  writers.  This  remarkable  bird  was  unknown  till 
George  Shaw  described  and  figured  it  in  1813  {Nat.  MisceUany, 
pis.  1057,  1058)  from  a  specimen  brought  to  him  from  the 
southern  coast  of  that  country  by  Captain  Bardey  of  the  ship 
"  Providence."    At  Shaw's  death,  in  the  same  year,  at  passed 
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into  the  possession  of  Lord  Stanley,  afterwards  z^th  earl  of 
Derby,  and  president  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  it  is  now 
with  the  rest  of  his  collection  in  the  Liverpool  Museum.  Con» 
sidcring  the  state  of  systematic  ornithology  at  the  time,  Shaw's 
assignment  of  a  position  to  this  new  and  strange  bird,  of  which 
he  had  but  the  skin,  does  him  great  credit,  for  he  said  it  seemed 
"  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  Struthious  and  Gallinaceous 
tribes  than  to  any  other."  And  his  credit  is  still  greater  when 
we  find  the  venerable  John  Latham,  who  is  said  to  have 
examined  the  specimen  with  Shaw,  placing  it  some  years  later 
among  the  penguins  {Gen,  Hist.  Birds ^  x.  394),  being  appar- 
ently led  to  that  conclusion  through  its  functionless  wings  and 
the  backward  situation  of  its  legs.  In  this  false  allocation,  James 
Francis  Stephens  also  in  1826  acquiesced  {Gen.  Zodogy^  xiii. 
70).  Meanwhile  in  1820  K.  J.  Temminck,  who  had  never  seen 
a  specimen,  had  assorted  it  with  the  dodo  in  an  order  to  which 
he  applied  the  name  of  Inertes  {Man.  d'OrnithologiCt  i.  cxiv,). 
In  183X  R.  P.  Lesson,  who  had  previously  {loc.  ciL)  made  some 
blunders  about  it,  placed  it  {TraiU  iTOrniUiohgie,  p.  12),  though 
only,  as  he  says,  "  par  analogie  et  a  priori"  in  his  first  division 
of  birds,  "  Oiseaux  Anomaux,"  which  is  equivalent  to  what  we 
now  call  Ratitae,  making  of  it  a  separate  family  "  NulHpcnncs." 
At  that  time  no  second  example  was  known,  and  some  doubt 
was  felt,  especially  on  the  Continent,  as  to  the  very  existence 
of  such  a  bird  * — though  Lesson  had  himself  when  in  the  Bay 
of  Islands  in  April  1824  {Voy.  "  Coquille"  ui  supra)  heard  of  it; 
and  a  few  years  later  J.  S.  C.  Dumont  d'UrviUc  had  seen  its 
skin,  which  the  naturalists  of  his  expedition  procured.  Worn  as  a 
tippet  by  a  Maori  chief  at  Tolaga  Bay  (Houa-houa),'  and  in 
1830  gave  what  proves  to  be  on  the  whole  very  accurate  in- 
formation concerning  it  {Voy.  "  Astrolabe"  11.  107).  To  put  all 
suspicion  at  rest,  Lord  Derby  sent  his  unique  specimen  for 
exhibition  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society,  on  the  X2th  of 
February  1833  {Proc.  Zool.  Society^  1833,  p.  24),  and  a  few  months 
later  {torn,  cit.f  p.  80)  William  Yarrell  communicated  to  that  body 
a  complete  description  of  it,  which  was  afterwards  published  in 
full  with  an  excellent  portrait  {Trans.  Zool.  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  71, 
pL  xo).  Herein  the  systematic  place  of  the  species,  as  akin  to  the 

\  Cuvier  in  the  ncond  edition  of  his  /ttfiM  Animal  only  referred  to 
it  in  a  footnoce  (i.  408). 

»  Cruise  in  1822  (Joum.  Residence  in  New  Zealand,  p.  313)  had 
^x>ken  of  an  "  emeu  "  found  ia  that  island,  which  must  of  coarse 
hav«  been  an  Apkryx, 


Struthious  Urds,  wsa  placed  beyond  eavfl,  and  the  author  csBed 
upon  all  interested  in  soology  to  aid  in  further  research  as  to  tlss 
singular  form.  In  consequence  of  this  appeal  a  legicsa  akin  was 
within  two  years  sent  to  the  aodety  {Proceedings,  183s,  p^  61) 
obtained  by  W.  Yate  of  Waimatc,  who  said  it  was  the  second 
be  had  seen,  and  that  he  had  kept  the  bird  alive  for  nearly  a 
fortnight,  while  in  less  than  another  couple  of  years  additScKiai 
information  {op.  cit.,  1837,  p.  24)  came  from  T.  K.  Short  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  seen  two  living,  and  that  all  Yarrell  had  said 
was  substantially  correct,  except  underrating  its  progressive 
powers.  Not  long  afterwairds  Lord  Derby  received  and  in  &larch 
X838  transmitted  to  the  same  society  the  trunk  and  viscera  of 
an  Apteryx,  which,  being  entrusted  to  Sir  R.  Owen,  furnished 
that  eminent  anatomist,  in  conjunction  with  other  specimens 
of  the  same  kind  received  from  Drs  Lyon  and  George  Bennett, 
with  the  materials  of  the  masterly  monograph  laid  before  the 
society  in  instalments,  and  ultimately  printed  in  its  Transaciiom 
(ii.  257;  iii.  277).  From  this  time  the  whole  structure  of  the 
kiwi  has  certainly  been  far  better  known  than  that  of  neariy 
any  other  bird,  and  by  degrees  other  examples  found  their  way 
to  England,  some  of  which  were  distributed  to  the  various 
museums  of  the  Continent  and  of  America.* 

In  X847  much  interest  was  cxdted  by  the  reported  discovery 
of  another  species  of  the  genus  {Proceedings,  X847,  p.  51),  and 
though  the  story  was  not  confirmed,  a  second  spedcs  was  reaDy 
soon  after  made  known  by  John  Gould  {lorn,  cit.,  p.  93;  Transac- 
tions, vol.  iiL  p.  379,  pi.  57)  imder  the  name  of  Apteryx  ovxni—n 
just  tribute  to  the  great  master  who  had  so  minutely  explaizted 
the  anatomy  of  the  group.  Three  years  later  A.  D.  Bartlett 
drew  attention  to  the  manifest  difference  existing  nisxoag 
certain  examples,  all  of  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
specimens  of  A.  australis,  and  the  examination  of  a  large  series 
led  him  to  conclude  that  under  that  name  two  distinct  spedts 
were  confounded.  To  the  second  of  these,  the  thud  of  the 
genus  (according  to  his  views),  he  gave  the  name  of  A.  mantdli 
{Proceedings,  1850,  p.  974),  and  it  soon  turned  out  that  to  tUs 
new  form  the  majority  of  the  specimens  already  obtained 
belonged.  In  1851  the  first  kiwi  known  to  have  reached  Eoi^aad 
alive  was  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society  by  Eyre,  then 
lieutenant-governor  of  New  Zealand.  This  was  found  to 
belong  to  the  newly  described  A.  menielU,  and  some  carefoi 
observations  on  its  habits  in  captivity  were  published  by.  John 
WoUey  and  another  {Zoologist,  pp.  3409,  3605).*  Subsequently 
the  sodety  has  received  several  oUier  live  examples  of  this  foim, 
besides  one  of  the  real  A.  australis  {Proceedings,  iSja,  p,  861), 
some  of  A.  owem,  and  one  of  a  supposed  fourth  species,  A.  kaasH, 
characterized  in  1871  by  PotU  {Ilrit,  1872,  p.  35;  Tr4mt^  N.  Zed. 
Imtitute,  iv.  S04;  v.  195).* 

The  kiwis  form  a  group  of  the  subclass  Ratitae  to  which  the 
rank  of  an  order  may  fitly  be  assigned,  as  they  differ  in  maaj 
important  particulars  from  any  of  the  other  existing  forms  of 
Ratite  birds.  The  most  obvious  feature  the  Aptcryges  afford 
is  the  presence  of  a  back  toe,  while  the  extrenseiy  aborted 
condition  of  Iht  wings,  the  position  of  the  nostrils — almost  at 
the  tip  of  the  maxiUa— and  the  absexuie  of  an  after-shaft  ia 
the  feathers,  are  characters  nearly  as  manifest,  and  otbeis  not 
less  determinative,  though  more  reoondite,  will  be  found  on 
examination.    The  kiwis  are  peculiar  to  New  Zealand,  and  it 

*  In  X842,  according  to  Brederip  {Penny  Cyclopaedia,  xxuL  146), 
two  had  been  presented  to  the  Zoological  Sodety  by  the  Ne«r  Zeslaad 
Company,  and  two  more  obtained  by  Lord  Derby,  one  of  whkh  he 
had  given  to  Could.  In  1844  the  British  Museum  possessed  three, 
and  the  sale  catalogue  of  the  Kivoli  Collection,  which  passed  in  xS^ft 


to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia, 
■ingle  qiectmeB'--probably  the  first  uken  to  America. 

*  This  bird  in  1859  laid  an  egg.  and  afterwards  cootinaed  to  lay  oee 
or  two  more  every  year.  In  1865  a  male  of  the  same  gpccir»  vas 
introduced,  but  though  a  strong  disposition  to  breed  was  fclusvs 
on  the  part  of  both,  and  the  eggs,  after  the  custom  of  the  iSofttee. 
weie  incubated  by  him.  no  progeny  was  hatched  {ProceedmgSy  1868. 
p.  3^9)- 

*  A  fine  series  of  figures  of  all  these  supposed  species  is  given  \if 
Rowley  {Om.  Miscalany,  vol.  \.  pis.  x-6).  Some  others,  as  A. 
maxima,  A.  mollis,  and  A.  fusca  have  also  been  indicated.  \M 
proof  of  thar  validity  has  yet  to  be  adduced.  _ 
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b  bdiered  that  A.  mantdfi  h  the  rFpr»mtjitivp  In  the  Korth 
Island  of  the  soui  h^'rn  A.  cmtratiSf  both  beini;  of  a  dark  reddish- 
brown,  longitudhiaUy  Ktrlpcd  with  ligbt  yt^IlowiAii-browii^  "vihilt 
A.  dweni,  of  a  light  g^r^yiah-brown  tramvcTKly  barred  wltli 
black,  is  said  V*  occur  in.  both  islands.  About  tbe  si^  of  a 
large  domestic  Ujv,]^  they  are  birds  of  noctumal  habit ,  sle<ppiri;7t 
or  at  least  inacii'^'c,  by  day,  feeding  mostly  on  CJirth- worms, 
but  oceasionall}'  ^H'tiUowiinf  bcrrits,  though  iti  captfriiy  they 
will  eat  flesh  suitably  miiic«L  Sir  Walter  Btdlcr  writer  {3,  cf 
New  Zeahnd,  p.  ^62);— 

"The  kiwi  is  in  some  measure  compcnaatedf  for  tlw  ab«et30t  d 
wings  by  its  swif  ■  -  '^''  f^roi.  When  ruoTiing^  it  iflAlen  *irfi-  -*  ril  » 
and  carries  the  b  :.  rtblique  (XRuticm,  wttti  the  neck  1 

to  Its  full  extent  aneti  brw^rds.     iti  the  iwiliffht  f.  » 

about  cautiously  ^  ....  nf^^iFi^le^v'  as  i.  mc*  to  which,  lrj^^....,  .t 

thh'  time  It  be:ir^  ;^tmt  outworn  metnbbtice,  la  ^i  qiikL:3C4.'r]t 
posture,  the  bod>  ^cntr^lly  assutnesa  fjierfectlv  mtund  ^pjicanincL'; 
and  it  sometimes,  bm  only  larely^  aupparu  iuclf  by  rcstinc:  thi^  potnt 
of  its  bill  on  tbi  groonu.  It  oftcii  yaivn*  witcn  dittufScKJ  in  the 
daytime,  gaping  isj  iiLandibV^  in  a  very  ffroltMjut  aunrii^r*  VVhca 
provoked  it  erect i  the  body,  and.  mtimg  the  foot  to  the  bfai^i:. 
strikes  downwank  with  ccjniidcnble  force  and  i^pidity,  thus  U!5in  j 
its  sharp  and  pr;i*^icfful  c!aw«  ju  wiap^n*  of  defence,  .  .  .  Whil4 
hunting  Tor  its  fo<i<  J  iht  bird  iruikc?  a  continual  I  snij^ng  taunci  thruu^ 
the  nostrils,  whidi  •irt'  pUk'^cd  di  lliccxE[:cnvity  of  the  uppe;  mandibk*. 
Whether  it  is  gui.jl;Ml  a&  much  by  touch  as  by  amell  f  cannot  -wifely 
say;  but  it  appeir^  to  mn  that  both  scn«ct  are  uted  in  the  scti^m. 
That  the  sense  i  i  tuiich  is  hiEMy  dcveionrd  tcctsis  qiijt'e  certain, 
because  the  birtr,  i\ 3 though  it  rruy  not  be  audibly  ini^ng^  will 
always  firbt  touch  ^rt  K>h'itxt  '^-liJa  the^  paint  ol  its  LiU,  whetber  la 
the  act  of  feeding  "  'X  ol  sun'f  ying  the  cnQund ;  ar!4  whcri  shut  up  in.  a 
cage  or  confiacd  iri  a  room  it  may  belirianl,  all  thrtnigih  the  nighir, 
tapping  softly  ai  the  iim\l%,  *  ^  .  It  is  inttmtiiif  ta  vstth  ths 
bira,  m  a  state  '^f  frei?doni,  fe^rai^iij^  (or  i«rotnn>  ^hhifh  constitute 
its  principal  food  :  it  jbovc^  about  with  a  ^low  action  oi  th«  body;' 
ana  the  long,  fle.^fbl.G  bill  is  driven  itntti  the  soft  Krcjund.  gcneraljy 
home  to  the  very  f-ot.  and  i*  eirhr^r  hti mediately  withdrawn  wixh  a 
"worm  held  at  the  extreme  tip  of  thi(»  nrantfiblc*,  or  it  is  gentjy  fnov^I 
to  and  fro,  by  an  JicLion  ui  the  Head  and  n^ck.  the  bodv  ei  the  bird 
being  perfectly  srej.iy.  [t  i^^  a^mi.iMi]£  to  obEcrve  the  extreme  c^ire 
and  deliberation  v  jiti  which  t  hi:  bird  draws  the  worm  kom  iia  hldln;;?- 
place,  coaxing  it  (  '.\t  a.s  it  wt-re  by  dL-gree?,  InsttatJ  gf  pulhug  roughly 
or  breaking  it.  On  filing:  the  wofm  Fairly  (Hit  of  the  gmLiiid*  it 
throws  up  Its  head  with  a  jerk,  and  swallow*  it  whole," 

The  foregoing  extract  refers  to  A.  manklH,  but  Ibcrc  Is  little 
doubt  o£  the  reniirb  bemg  equ.illy  applicable  to  A.  txmiriilis, 
and  probably  al^^j  to  A.  £r.e£ni,  though  the  difTcient  pfopoitioa 
of  the  bill  in  the  IiliI  poljais  to  EO'tnc  diversity  m  (he  mode  of 
feeding.  {A.  N.) 

KIZILBASHSS  (Tarklab,  "  RcdHcads  "),  the  nkkmmc  given 
by  the  Orthodui  Ttirkj  to  ihc  ShiiUc  Titrkish  immigranti 
from  Persia,  who  atre  fomzid  chieSy  In  the  phi  as  from  Kajti- 
Hissar  along  Tc  Lat  and  Ama^J^.  to  Atigora*  Dunag  the  wars 
with  Persia  tbe  rurki:th  a^uliana  fettled  tbetn  io  these  di^iricu. 
They  are  strictly  speaking  pmiaBiJEed  Tuiks.  and  spcaik  pure 
Persian.  There  ^irc  many  Klzilbaih^  in  Afghajilatan.  Thtir 
immigration  datii  only  from  the  time  of  Kadlr  Shih  (t?j7)» 
They  are  an  indi. virions  bouesL  folk,  chiefly  engaged  in  trade  and 
as  physidans,  SLnbea,  and  so  on,  Tbi?y  form  the  bulk  of  the 
amir's  cavahry.  Their  aame  seems  to  have  been  first  used  in 
Persia  of  the  Shiilci  in  ilUu^dii  to  tlieir  rtd  c^ps. 

See  Ernest*  Cfaintrc,  jUch&tka  onikf«pokiiqkg$  tUtu  S'Aiit  txi^ 
denlaU  (Lyons,  1^93  K 

KlZIt  IRMAK,  i,€.  "  Red  Rivtr"  (aoc*  ^fl/yi),  the  largest 
river  in  Asia  Minor,  rising  in  the  Kiril  Da^b  at  an  altitude  of 
6500  ft,,  and  ninning  south-west  past  Eara  to  Sivas,  Bcla^ 
Sivas  it  flows  south  to  the  latitude  of  Kaisarieh^  and  then  cuncs 
gradually  round  to  the  north.  Finally,  afttr  a  course  of  afwut 
600  m.,  it  disci  inrrs  its  watcn  into  the  Bbck  Sea  bttwcca 
Sinope  and  San  Wrt  it  forms  a  large  delta.    The  only 

important  tribui  ihu  Delije  Irmak  00  tbe  right  and  the 

Geuklrmakon  liink, 

KIZLTAR   (I  OT   KiztAR),   a   town   of   ^ti-^h,   lA 

Caucasia,  in  the  •  of  Ti?refe,  uo  m.  N.E.  ot  Vladikavkaz, 

in  the  low-lying  ;  the  river  Tcrcfc,  about  3$  m.  from  the 

Caspian.    The  )  n  decrcaurd  from  ^jq^  Jn  1S61  to  7355 

in  1897.    Tbe  tu^^u  im^  to  the  left  of  the  m^aln  stream  betwecil 


two  of  tba  largw  Mcondary  bnncbes,  and  is  subjact  to  flood- 
ing.  Tbe  town  proper,  which  spreads  out  round  the  citadel,  hat 
Tatar,  Georglaii  an4  Armenian  quarters.  The  public  buildings 
induda  the  Greek  cathedral,  dating  from  1786;  a  Greek  nunnery, 
founded  by  tbe  Georgian  chief  Daniel  in  1736;  the  Armenian 
church  of  SS  Pieter  and  Paul,  remarkable  for  its  siae  and  wealth. 
The  population  is  mainly  supported  by  the  gardens  and  vuie- 
yards  irrigated  by  canals  from  the  river.  A  government 
vineyard  and  school  of  viticulture  are  situated  3I  m.  from  the 
town.  About  1,900,000  gallona  of  Kialyar  wine  are  sold 
annually  at  the  fair  of  Niahniy-Novgorod.  Silk  and  cotton  are 
woven.  Kizlyar  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1616,  but  the  most 
notable  accession  of  inhabitants  (Armenians,  Georgians  and 
Persians)  took  place  in  1715.  Its  importance  as  a  fortress 
dates  from  1736,  but  the  fortress  is  no  longer  kept  in  repair. 

KIZTL-KUM,  a  desert  of  Western  Asia,  stretching  S.E.  of  tbe 
Aral  Lake  between  the  river  Syr-darya  on  the  N.E.  and  the  rivet 
Amu-darya  on  the  S.W.  It  measures  some  370  by  aao  m.,  and  is 
in  part  covered  with  drift-Sand  or  dunes,  many  of  which  are 
advancing  sk>wly  but  ateadily  towards  the  S.  W.  In  character 
tbey  resemble  those  of  the  neighbouring^  Kara-kum  desert  (see 
KARJk'KJJU),  On  the  whole  the  Kizyl-kum  slopes  S.W.  towards 
the  Aral  Lake,  where  its  altitude  is  only  about  x  60  ft.  as  com- 
pared with  2000  in  the  S.£.  In  the  Yicinity  of  that  lake  tbe 
surface  is  covered  with  Arslo-C^paan  deposits;  but  in  the  S.£.» 
as  it  ascends  towards  tbe  foothills  of  the  Tian-shan  system,  it 
is  braided  with  deep  accumulations  of  fertile  loess. 

KIBRULF.  HAI^OAH  (1815-1868),  Norwegian  musical  com- 
poaec,  tbe  ton  of  a  high  government  official,  was  bom  at  C^hris- 
tiania  on  tbe  x  5th  of  September  181 5.  His  eariy  education  was 
at  Christiania  University,  for  a  legal  career,  and  not  till  he  was 
nearly  36-K>n  the  death  of  his  father-^was  he  able  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  music  As  a  fact,  he  actually  started  on  his  career 
as  a  nuisic  teacher  and  composer  of  songs  before  ever  having 
seriously  studied  music  at  all,  and  not  for  ten  years  did  he  attract 
any  particular  notice.  Then,  however,  his  Government  paid 
for  a  year's  instruction  for  him  at  Leipaig.  For  many  yean 
after  his  return  to  Norway  Xjeruif  tried  in  vain  to  establish  serial 
classical  concerts,  while  be  himself  was  working  with  Bjdmson 
and  other  wrkers  at  tbe  compoaition  of  lyrical  songs.  His  fame 
rests  almost  entirely  on  bb  beautiful  and  manly  national  part« 
songs  and  sobs;  but  bis  pianoforte  music  is  equally  charming  and 
simple.    Kjerulf  died  at  Grefsen,  on  the  xith  of  August  x868. 

KJBRULP.THnOOR  (i835-i888),  Norwegian  geologist,  was 
bom  at  Christiania  on  the  30th  of  March  1825.  He  was  educated 
in  the  university  at  Christiania,  and  subsequently  studied  at 
Heidelberg,  working  in  Bunsen's  laboratory.  In  X858  be  became 
professor  of  gcotogy  in  the  univeisity  of  his  native  city,  and  be 
was  afterwards  placed  in  charge  of  the  geological  survey  of  the 
country,  then  established  mainly  through  his  influence.  His 
contributions  to  the  geology  of  Norway  were  numerous  and  im- 
portant, especially  in  reference  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
coimtry,  and  t6  the  stracture  and  relations  of  the  Archaean  and 
Palaeozoic  rocks,  and  the  glacial  phenomena.  His  principal 
results  were  embodied  in  bis  work  Udsigf  onr  dH  sydJige  Ncrget 
Geohgi  (i^yg).  He  was  author  also  of  some  poetical  works.  He 
died  at  Christiania  on  the  35th  of  October  x888. 

KUJUrO,  a  mining  toWn  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  x8  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Prague  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900),  18,600,  mostly  Caech.  It  is 
situated  in  a  region  very  rich  in  iron-mines  and  coal-fields  and 
possesse»  some  of  the  largest  iron  and  steel  works  in  Bohemia. 
Near  it  is  the  mining  town  of  BuschtShrad  (pop.  3510).  situated 
in  the  centre  of  very  extensive  coal-flelds.  Buschtdhrad  was 
originally  the  name  of  the  castle  onlv.  This  was  from  the  xsih 
century  to  1630  the  property  of  the  lords  of  Kolovrat,  and  came 
by  devious  inheritance  through  the  grand-dukes  of  Tuscany, 
to  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph.  The  name  BuschtShrad  was 
first  given  to  the  railway,  and  t6en  to  the  town,  which  had  been 
called  Bufkow  since  its  foundation  in  1700.  There  is  another 
castle  of  Buschtfhrad  near  Hofic.  Kladno,  which  for  centuries 
had  been  a  village  of  no  importance,  was  sold  in  1705  by  the 
grand-ducbess  Anna  Maria  of  Tuscany  m  thf^dofster  in 
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Bfewnow,  to  which  it  itiU  bdoogk  The  mining  industry  began 
in  1843. 

KLAFSKT,  KATHARINl  (x8s5-x896),  Hungarian  operaUc 
singer,  was  bom  at  Sat  J&no8»  Wieselburg,  of  humble  parents. 
Being  employed  at  Vienna  as  a  nurserymaid,  her  fine  soprano 
voi^e  led  to  her  being  engaged  as  a  chorussinger,  and  she  was 
^ven  good  lessons  in  music  By  i88a  she  be^me  well-known 
in  Wagnerian  r61es  at  the  Leipsig  theatre,  and  she  increased  her 
reputation  at  other  German  musical  centres.  In  1892  she 
appeared  in  London,  and  had  a  great  success  in  Wagner's  operas, 
notably  as  BrUnnhilde  and  as  Isolde,  her  dramatic  as  well  as 
vocal  gifts  being  of  an  exceptional  order.  She  sang  in  America 
in  1895,  but  died  of  brain  disease  in  1896. 

A  Lije^  by  L.  Orden^mn,  was  published  in  1903  (Leipsig). 

iOLAGBlfrURT  (Slovene,  Cdcvec),  the  capital  of  the  Austrian 
duchy  of  Carinthia,  ax  a  m.  S.W.  of  Vienna  by  rail.  Pop!  (1900) , 
34,314.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  river  Clan,  which  is 
in  commimication  with  the  WOrther-see  by  the  3  m.  long  Lend 
canaL  Among  the  more  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  parish 
church  of  St  yEgidius  (1709),  with  a  tower  398  ft.  in  height;  the 
cathedral  of  SS  Peter  and  Paul  (1582-1593,  burnt  1723,  restored 
1725);  the  churches  of  the  Benedictines  (16x3),  of  the  C^nichins 
(X646),  and  of  the  order  of  St  Elirabeth  (x7xo).  To  these  must 
be  added  the  palace  of  the  prince-bishop  of  Gurk,  the  burg  or 
castle,  nri^ting  in  its  present  form  since  X777;  and  the  Landkaus 
or  house  of  assembly,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  X4th  century, 
and  containing  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  collection  of 
minerals,  antiquities,  seals,  paintings  and  sculptures.  The  most 
interesting  public  monument  is  the  great  Lindwmm  or  Dragon, 
standing  in  the  principal  sqiiaie  (x 590).  The  industrialestaUish- 
ments  comprise  white  lead  factories^  machixie  and  iron  foundries, 
and  coAunerce  is  active,  especially  in  the  mineral  products  of  the 
region. 

I  Upon  the  ZoUfeldtothenarthof  the  dtyonoe  stood  the  ancient 
Roman  town  of  Virunum.  During  the  Middle  Ages  Klagenfurt 
bec^ma  the  property  of  the  crown,  but  by  a  patent  of  Maxi- 
milian I.  of  the  24th  of  April  15x8,  It  was  conceded  to  the  Carin- 
thian  estates,  and  has  since  then  taken,  the  place  of  St  Veit  as 
capital  of  Carinthia.  In  1535, 1636,  1723  and  1796  Klagenfurt 
sufEered  from  destructive  fires,  and  in  1690  from  the  efiEtets  of 
an  earthquake.  On  the  29th  of  Marcb  1797  the  Ftench  took 
the  dty,  and  upon  the  following  day  it  was  occnpied  by  Napoleon 
as  his  headquarters. 

KLAl  (latinized  Clajus),  JOHANN  (x6x6-x65^,  Cerman  poet, 
was  bom  at  Meissen  in  Saxony.  After  studying  theology  at 
Wittenberg  be  went  to  Nurexnberg  as  a  "randidatft  for  holy 
orders,"  and  there,  in  coojundion  with  Geoxg  Phihpp  Haxv 
dArffer,  founded  in  X644  the  literary  society  known  as  the  Pegnits 
order.  In  X647  he  received  an  appointment  as  master  in  the 
Sebaldus  school  in  Nuxemberg,  and  in  1650  became  preacher  at 
Kitzingen,wherebediedinx656.  Klaj'spoemaconsist  of  dramas, 
written  in  stilted  language  and  redundant  with  adventures, 
among  which  are  HdUe»-  und  Himmelfakrt  CkrisU  (Nuremberg, 
X644),  and  Herodest  der  Kindermirder  (Nurembeig,  X645),  and 
a  poem,  written  jointly  with  Haxsdfifficr,  Pepusiscke  Seiofv* 
gedichi  (X644),  which  gives  in  allegorical  form  the  story  of  his 
settlement  in  Nuremberg. 

See  Tittmann,  I>M  ^i3rni«rser  I)£dbbrjdbJls  ((}Mogen,  Z847). 

KLAMATH,  a  smalHribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Lntua- 
mian  stock.  They  ranged  around  the  Klamath  river  aiKl  lakes, 
ai\d  are  now  on  the  Klamath  reservation,  southern  Oegon. 

See  A.  S.  CWitschet,  "  Klamath  Indians  of  Oregon,"  OmtHbuiions 
to  North  American  Ethnology^  vol.  tL  (Washington,  1890). 

KLAPKA,  GBORO  (1820-1892),  Hungarian  soldier,  was  bom 
at  Temesv&r  on  the  7th  of  April  x82o,  and  entered  the  Austrian 
army  in  1838.  He  was  still  a  subaltern  when  the  Hungarian 
revolution  of  1848  broke  out,  and  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
patriot  party.  He  served  in  imix)rtant  staff  appointments 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  which  followed;  then,  early  in 
1849,  be  was  ordered  to  replace  General  M£sz&ros,  who  had  been 
defcu.led  at  Kaschau,  and  as  general  commandio;;  an  army  corps 


he  had  a  oonspkoout  share  in  the  victories  of  Kap6lna,  Isaw^ 
Waitaen,  Nagy  Sarlo  and  Kom&rom.  Then,  as  the  foctoae  ci 
war  turned  against  the  Hungarians,  Klapka,  after  serving  ia  4 
short  time  as  minister  of  war,  took  command  at  Kom&rom,  ina 
which  fortress  he  conducted  a  number  of  successful  expediusa 
until  the  capitulation  of  ViUgos  in  August  put  an  end  to  the  vir 
in  the  open  field.  He  then  brilliantly  defended  Komiromfor  t«o 
months,  and  finally  surrendered  on  honourable  tenna.  SJapU 
left  the  country  at  once,  and  lived  thenceforward  for  many  yean 
in  exile,  at  fiirst  in  England  and  afterwards  chiefly  in  SwitsexlaDi 
He  continued  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  work  for  the  iak- 
pendence  of  Hungary,  eq>edally  at  moments  of  European  itsr, 
such  as  X854,  X859  and  x866,  at  which  an  appeal  to  arms  seeo^d 
to  him  to  promise  success.  After  the  war  of  x866  (in  which  &:> 
Prussian  major-general  he  organized  a  Hungarian  corps  ia 
Silesia)  Klapka  was  permitted  by  the  Austrian  govemme&t  io 
return  to  his  native  country,  and  in  1867  was  elected  a  member  cc 
the  Hungarian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which  he  belonged  to  ik 
De&k  party.  In  1877  he  made  an  attempt  to  reorganin  ibt 
Turkish  army  in  view  of  the  war  with  Russia.  General  Kkpb 
died  at  Budapest  on  the  X7th  of  May  1892.  A  xaexnockl  wa 
erected  to  his  memory  at  Kom&rom  in  1896. 

He  wrote  Uanoiren  (Leipzig,  1850) ;  Der  Nalionalkriat  «•  Ucfvi, 
&c  (Leiprig,  1851) :  a  history  of  the  Crimean  War,  Ijer  Kriti  ia 
Orient  ,  »  .  his  Eftde  Juli  16$$  (Geneva,  1855);  azKl  Aus  oKuei 
Erinncrui^en  (translated  from  the  Hungarianil^Qrich,  1887). 

KLAPROTH.HEINRICH  JUUUS  (1783-1835),  German  OiSc^- 
alist  and  traveller,  was  bom  in  Berlin  on  the  xxth  of  OacU? 
X783,  the  son  of  the  chemist  Martin  Heinrich  Klaproth  (^  t , 
He  devoted  his  energies  in^quito  eariy  life  to  the  study  of  Asoic 
languages,  and  published  in  x8o2  his  Asiaiisckes  Map::m 
(Weimar,  1802-X803).  He  was  in  consequence  called  to  St  Peic-v 
burg  and  given  an  appointment  in  the  academy  there.  In  X&5 
he  was  a  member  of  Count  Golovkin's  embaasy  to  China.  Ot 
his  retum  he  was  despatched  by  the  academy  to  the  Caiicasasa 
an  ethnographical  and  linguistic  exploration  (X807-1808),  va 
was  afterwards  employed  for  several  years  in  coxmexion  witJi  \h 
academy's  Oriental  publications.  In  x8x2  he  nxoved  to  Bcxb 
but  in  18x5  he  settled  in  Paris,  and  in  x8i6  Humboldt  ptoccr. 
him  from  the  king  of  Prussia- the  title  and  salary  of  profcsscr  ^ 
Asiatic  languages  and  literature,  with  permission  to  remaia  3 
Paris  as  long  as  was  requisite  for  the  publication  €>t  his  vtsb. 
Hedied  in  that  dty  on  the_28th  of  August  1835. 
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"KLAPROTH.  XARTm  HBINRICH  (x 743-18x7),  Ger::^ 
chemist,  was  bom  at  Wemigerode  on  the  xst  of  DeoMxibcr  i:.^ 
During  a  large  portion  of  his  life  he  followed  the  profession  of  c 
apothecary.  After  acting  as  assistant  in  pharmacies  at  (juecL  - 
burg,  Hanover,  Berlin  and  Danzig  successively  he  came  v 
Bexiin  on  the  death  of  Valentin  Rose  the  elder  in  x  77 1  as  maur 
of  his  business,  and  in  x  780  he  started  an  establishment  on  his(.7i 
account  in  the  same  city,  where  from  2782  he  was  pharxnaocotL. 
assessor  of  the  Ober-CoUegium  Medicunu  In  X7S7  be  «:. 
appointed  lecturer  in  chemistry  to  the  Royal  Artillery,  aitd  v^ 
the  university  was  founded  in  x8io  he  was  selected  to  be  '-* 
professor  of  chemistry.  He  died  in  Berlin  on  the  xst  of  Jaaiaf. 
18x7.^  Klaproth  was  the  leading  chemist  of  his  tlxne  in  Gonui; 
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Aft  «xaet  and  consdcfitfoos  worker,  he  did  roudi  to  improve 
and  systematize  the  processes  of  analytical  chemistry  and 
mineralogy,  and  his  appreciation  of  the  value  of  quantitative 
methods  led  him  to  become  one  of  the  earliest  adherents  of  the 
Lavoisierian  doctrines  outside  France.  He  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover uranium,  sirconium  and  titanium,  and  to  characterize 
them  as  dbtinct  elements,  though  he  did  not  obtain  any  of 
them  in  the  pure  metallic  state;  and  he  elucidated  the  com* 
position  of  numerous  substances  till  then  imperfectly  known, 
including  compounds  of  the  then  newly  rcco^ized  elements: 
tellurium,  strontium,  cerium  and  chromium. 

His  papers,  over  200  in  number,  were  collected  by  himself  In 
Beitrdge  tur  ehemischen  Kenntnhs  der  Mineralkdrptr  (5  vob.,  I79S- 
iSio)  and  Chemiscke  Abkandiungen  gtmischten  Inkalts  (1815).  He 
also  published  a  Chtmisckes  Worterlmch  (1807-1810).  and  edited  a 
revised  edition  of  F>  A.  C.  Gren's  Handbuch  der  Ckemie  (1806}. 

KLfoBR,  JEAN  BAPTISTB  (1753-1800),  French  general,  was 
born  on  the  9th  of  March  1753,  at  Strassburg,  where  his  father 
was  a  builder.  He  was  trained,  partly  at  Paris,  for  the  profession 
of  architect,  but  his  opportune  assistance  to  two  German  nobles 
in  a  tavern  brawl  obtained  for  him  a  nomination  to  the  ntili- 
tary  school  of  Munich.  Thence  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
Austrian  army,  but  resigned  it  in  1783  on  finding  his  humble 
birth  in  the  way  of  his  promotion.  On  returning  to  France  he 
was  appointed  inspector  of  public  buildings  at  Belfort,  where  he! 
studied  fortification  and  military  science.  In  1792  he  enlisted  in 
the  Haut-Rhin  volunteers,  and  was  from  his  military  knowledge 
at  once  elected  adjutant  and  soon  afterwards  lieutenant-colonel. 
At  the  defence  of  Mainz  he  so  distinguished  himself  that  though 
disgraced  along  with  the  rest  of  the  garrison  and  imprisoned,  he 
was  promptly  reinstated,  and  in  August  1793  promoted  general 
of  brigade.  He  won  considerable  distinction  in  the  Vend6an 
war,  and  two  months  later  was  made  a  general  of  division.  In 
these  operations  began  his  intimacy  Mritfa  Marceau,  with  whom  he 
defeated  the  Royalists  at  Le  Mans  and  Savenay.  For  openly 
expressing  his  opinion  that  lenient  measures  ought  to  be  pursued 
towards  the  Vend^ns  he  was  recalled;  but  in  April  1794  he 
was  once  more  reinstated  and  sent  to  the  Army  of  the  Sambre- 
and-Meuse.  He  displayed  h'3  skill  and  bravery  in  the  numerous 
actions  around  Charleroi,  an  J  especially  in  the  crowning  victory 
of  Fleurus,  after  which  in  the  winter  of  1 794-95  he  besieged 
Mainz.  In  1 775  and  again  in  1 796  he  held  the  chief  command  of 
an  army  temporarily,  but  declined  a  permanent  appointment  as 
commander-in-chief.  On  the  13th  of  October  1795  he  fought  a 
briilisnt  rearguard  action  at  the  bridge  of  Neuwied,  and  in  the 
offensive  campaign  of  1796  he  was  Jourdan's  most  active  and 
successful  lieutenant.  Having,  after  the  retreat  to  the  Rhine 
(sec  French  Revolutionary  Wars),  declined  the  chief  eonw 
mand,  he  withdrew  into  private  life  early  in  1798.  He  accepted 
a  division  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt  under  Bonapirte,  but 
was  wounded  in  the  head  at  Alexandria  in  the  first  «ngtg5- 
ment,  which  prevented  his  taking  any  further  part  in  the 
campaign  of  the  Pyramids,  and  caused  him  to  be  appointed 
governor  of  Alexandria.  In  the  Syrian  campaign  «f  1799, 
however,  he  commanded  the  vanguard,  took  El-Arish,  Gaza 
and  Jaffa,  and  won  the  great  victory  of  Mount  Tabor  on  the 
iSth  of  April  1799.  When  Napoleon  relumed  to  France 
towards  the  end  of  1799  he  left  Kl^ber  in  command  of  the 
French  forces.  In  this  capacity,  seeing  no  hope  of  bringing 
his  army  back  to  France  or  of  consolidating  his  conquests, 
he  made  the  convention  of  El-Arish.  But  when  Lord  Keith, 
the  British  admiral,  refused  to  ratify  the  terms,  be  attacked 
the  Titrks  at  Hellopolis,  though  with  but  10,000  men  against 
60,000,  and  utterly  defeated  them  on  the  aotb  of  March  1800. 
He  then  retook  Cairo,  which  had  revolted  from  the  French. 
Shortly  after  these  victories  he  was  assassinated  at  Cairo  by  a 
fanatic  on  the  14th  of  June  1800,  the  sama  day  «n  which  bis 
friend  and  comrade  Desaix  fell  at  Marengo.  K16ber  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  French  revolutionaiy 
epoch .  Though  he  distrusted  his  powers  and  declined  the  respon* 
sibility  of  supreme  command,  there  is  nothing  in  his  career  to 
show  that  he  would  have  been  unequal  to  iU    As  a  second  in 


comr..and  he  was  not  excelled  by  any  general  of  hb  lime.  His 
conduct  of  affairs  in  Egypt  at  a  time  when  the  treasury  was 
empty  and  the  troops  were  discontented  for  want  of  pay,  shows 
that  his  powers  as  an  administrator  wei«  little—il  at  all— 
inferior  to  those  he  tx>sses5ed  as  a  generaL 

Emoof,  the  gwandaon  of  Jouitlan's  chief  of  staff,  published  in 
1S67  a  valuable  biography,  of  Kl^ber.  See  also  Rcyiuuid,  Life  of 
Uerlin  de  ThiomiUe;  Nty,  Memoirs;  Dumas,  Sotnemrs;  Las 
Casas.  Memorial  de  Ste  H4tine;  I.  Ckaravaray,  Us  Ciniraus  marts 
^ur  la  patrie;  General  Pajol,  KUber;  tires  of  Marceau  and  Deaaia: 
M.  F.  Rousseau,  KUbgr  et  Menou  eti  Egypte  (Pans,  1900). 

KLEIN,  JULIUS  LEOPOLD  (18x0-1876),  German  writer  of 
Jewish  origin,  was  born  at  Miskolcz,  in  Hungary.  He  was 
educated  at  the  gymnasium  in  Pest,  and  studied  medicine  in 
Vienna  and  Beriin.  After  travelling  in  Italy  and  Greece,  he 
settled  as  a  man  of  letters  in  Beriin,  where  he  rcmsined  until  his 
death  on  the  and  of  Augtist  1876.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
dramatic  works,  among  others  the  historical  tragedies  Maria 
von  Medici  (1841);  Luines  (1842);  Zenobia  (1847);  Morcto  (1859); 
Maria  (i860);  Straford  (1862)  and  Heliodcra  (1867);  and  the 
comedies  DieUerzogin  (1848) ;  EinSckiitziing  (18^0) ;  and  Voltaire 
(1862).  The  tendency  of  Klein  as  a  dramatist  was  to  become 
bombastic  and  obscure,  but  many  of  his  characters  are  vigorously 
conceived,  and  in  nearly  all  his  tragedies  there  are  passages  of 
brilliant  rhetoric  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  the 
elaborate  though  uncompleicdCeschicJUedcs  Dramas  (1865-1876), 
in  which  he  undertook  to  record  the  history  of  the  drama  from 
the  earliest  times.  He  died  when  about  to  enter  upon  the  Eliza* 
bethan  period,  to  the  treatment  of  which  he  h^d  looked  forward 
as  the  chiet  part  of.  his  task.  The  work,  which  is  in  thirteen 
bulky  volumes,  gives  proof  of  immense  learning,  but  is  marred 
by  eccentricities  of  style  and  judgment. 
'Klein's  Dramaiische  Werke  were  collected  in  7  vols.  (i87t-i87a)>  ' 

KLEIST,  BERNO  HEINRICH  WILHELM  VON  (1777-1811), 
German  poet,  dramatist  and  novelist,  was  born  at  Frankfort-on- 
Odcr  on  the  i8lh  of  October  1777.  After  a  scanty  education,  he 
entered  the  Prussian  army  in  1792,  served  in  the  Rhine  campaign 
of  1796  and  retired  from  the  service  in  1799  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant.  He  next  studied  law  and  philosophy  at  the  university 
of  Frankfort-on  -Oder,  and  in  1800  received  a  subordinate  post  in 
the  ministry  of  finance  at  Berlin.  In  the  following  year  his 
roving,  restless  spirit  got  the  better  of  him,  and  procuring  a 
lengthened  leave  of  absence  he  visiud  Paris  and  then  settled  in 
Switzerland.  Here  he  found  congenial  friends  in  Heinrich 
Zschokke  (q.v.)  and  Ludwig  Friedrich  August  Wieland  (1777- 
i8i9)»  son  of  the  poet;  and  to  them  he  read  his  first  drama,  a 
gloomy  tragedy.  Die  Pamilie  Schroffenskin  (1803),  originally 
entitled  Die  FamUie  Chonora,  In  the  autumn  of  1802  Kleist 
returned  to  Germany;  he  visited  Goethe,  Schiller  and  Wieland  in 
Weimar,  stayed  for  a  while  in  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  again  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  and  returning  in  1804  to  his  post  in  Berlin  was 
transferred  to  the  Domdnenkammer  (department  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  crown  lands)  at  KSnigsberg.  On  a  journey  to  Dresden 
in  J  807  Kleist  was  arrested  by  the  French  as  a  spy,  and  being  sent 
to  France  was  kept  for  six  months  a  close  prisoner  at  ChMons- 
sur-Marne.  On  regaining  his  liberty  he  proceeded  to  Dresden, 
where  in  conjunction  with  Adam  Heinrich  MUller  (i  779-1829)  he 
published  in  1808  the  journal  Pkbbus,  In  1809  he  went  t«Pr«gue^ 
and  ultimately  settled  in  Berlin,  where  he  edited  (1810-1811)  the 
Berliner  A  bendbUlUer,  Captivated  by  the  intellect  ual  and  musical 
accomplishments  of  a  certain  Frau  Henriette  Vogel,  Kleist, who 
was  himself  more  disheartened  and  embittered  than  ever,  agreed 
to  do  her  bidding  and  die  with  her,  carrjring  out  this  resolution 
by  first  shooting  the  lady  and  then  himsetf  on  the  shore  of  the 
Wannsee  near  Potsdam ,  on  th«  a  ist  of  November  181  x«  Kleisi'S 
whole  life  wfts  filled  by  a  restless  striving  after  ideal  and 
illusory  happiness,  and  this  is  largely  reflected  in  his  work.  He 
was  by  far  the  most  important  North  German  dramatist  of 
the  Romantic  movement,  and  too  other  of  the  Romanticists 
approaches  him  in  the  energy  with  which  he  expresses  patriotic 
indignation.  r~^  ,^  ^^  r-^J  r^ 
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His  lirat  tiappdy.  Die  FamUt^  SfhrsfffftiUiri,  has  been  already  re- 
fcrrcti  to;  ihir  maicml  Ut  the  H*<:^3nc],  FtnihatUa  (i  6ci»J,  qyetn  of  ihe 
AniaxonS'K  is  iftWfl  itom  a  Grttk  aourre  and  present*  a  pint  ii re  of 
*ii(i  passitJfl,  Moft  fruocc^f u-l  ttia  n  eit her  of  t ncsc  w*ifl  S 1 1 ^  ri-" i n  1 1 1 tic 
play,  Doj  Kitki-hea  vox  Hfiiiit(mn,odrr  Die  Feurrp/pbf  u  ■    •■• .  tic 

#^fna  fuil  of  rticdicval  buitk  axuj  my^iciy,  whkh  ]i.;  Us 

Onpkiiariiy.     In  caifRcdy*  Kltisii;  riudt  a  name  wUh/'.  .    '*** 

jLi^^iff  '(iSit)*  %'hitc  kivfpAiJ'^^ffH  (iJioS)^  an  adapiaiiun  nl  M'.h!ii'rb|s 
comedy,  is  of  Icsa  impOfUncc.  Of^  Kleiat  *  olher  dlr*itiLis,  Z)ie 
tifrimmnscktiubt  (1809)  is  3  draniatic  treatment  of  iin  k  t-jmal 
ftubjectand  is  full  of  ixfcnjdcc*  to  the  politicA)  comlitU  <       i  vn 

tiniei.     In  It  he  t^ves  vent  tu  hl»  l^aifL^  of  hia  counu  .  r«. 

This,  loficiher  w\lh  the  drAma  PiiHs  Fnedrkh  Ptrji  .  ^}* 

la  tier  acGouniCTl  Kknst'*  l>o*t  work^  was  first  pubtjRJu-tS  ny  Jj.,ii  /ig 
Tieck  in  KirisU  hiMt^rlaaenr  SchrifUm  (1821 K  AoVr^  Cwia^urri^  a 
dracna  conceived  d(i  a  grand  plan,j  was  iHt  a  fraEfrntftt,  Kkl^i  was 
also  a  mastcx  h  the  art  oi  nnfraiivie,  and  of  hi*  Ccjfjmjiif/^«r  /^^r  .w- 
iinffw  Ci8io-rett|,  Mkhofi  Kuklhaus^in  which  the  fiimnUH  UrimlHsn- 
bur^  hone  dealer  \n  Luthor'i  d<iy  («ee  KotiLiiA^t)  U  lirtmortuli^^td, 
is  one  ol  the  btst  Cemian  storiM  hi  Jia  tinwi.     Ht;  disH^  wrote  ^r.vic 

Eitriotk  lyrics.  Hi*  CfrntHmfUe  Sthrifirn  *cre  itublii-in^iJ  by 
udviB  Tieck  fj  ^o'*-  i*»^)  ^^"^1  by  Julian  SchmWIt  (sicw  ^-^^  >'^74); 
also  by  F.  Munckcr  U  voU.  i8#jh  by  T.  Zdlinff  {4  vols,  is-^5); 
by  K.  Sieg^n.  (4  voU.  tSoS):  and  in  a  critiica]  ediHun  by  E.  ^liMiidC 
(5  voU.  1 004-1*105) »  Hii  jIuigcTt'dAW*  Dnmm  wsn  publlbliL  J  by 
K.  Sii?gcn  (Leip^ir*  tSr?);  and  hts  kttrrs  wtn  first  f)ubli:jhcrf 
tw  1^.  von  Bdlow,  Heinnik  puh  Kkisis  Libm  iotd  Brkff  {1841^). 

Sec  further  A.  Wltb^rondt,  Ihinrkk  tcH  KUhi  {iSfejlj  O.  Brahm, 
Betnnck  wrfl  J^lfi*!  0«a4)"  R.  EJonafous.  lifftri  dt  Khhh  w  n>  et 
»i  xuwm  {1*94)1  K*  Confadp  Hcinrith  ton  Kkiil  itis  Mfm.k  und 
Dkhf^r  (iS(^);  G,  Mifi^Je-Pouct.  lieinrkh  fcji  Kleiii^  ?eifu  5;  r  j,:A« 
*ffif  jnii  5r<jf  <ifl^7)l  R,  St^-ifl:.  Heiarkh  vmt  Kifisli  Befhmr  h.2ff'.p/e 
(rpoij:  F,  ^ry^ni,  HHnrkk  von  Kieisi  {i^n)i  S.  Wnfcadinowic, 
KtnitSiHdifn  (1904);  Sv  RAhtncfi  f/.  t»(t  IC/fijl  s/j  iffuic*  »«< 

KLEIST,  EWALD  CHRISTIAir  VON  (i7xS-i7S9)f  Gennan 
poet,  was  born  at  Zeblin,  near  KdsHn  in  Pomcrania,  on  the  7th  of 
March  171s.  After  attending  the  Jesuit  school  in  Deutscbkrona 
and  the  gymnasium  in  Dan2ig,  he  proceeded  in  173 1  to  the  uni- 
versity of  KOnigsberg,  where  he  studied  law  and  malhematJcS. 
On  the  completion  of  his  studies,  he  entered  the  Danish  army, 
in  which  he  became  an  officer  in  1736.  Recalled  to  Prussia  by 
Frederick  II.  in  1740,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  a  regiment 
stationed  at  Potsdam,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
J.  W.  L.  Gleim  (?.».)»  who  interested  him  in  poetry.  After  dis- 
tinguishing himself  at  the  battle  of  Mollwitz  (April  10,  1741) 
and  the  siege  of  Neisse  (1741),  he  was  promoted  captain  in  1749 
and  major  in  1756.  Quartered  during  the  winter  of  1 757-1 758  in 
Leipzig,  he  found  relief  from  his  irksome  military  duties  in  the 
society  of  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing  {q.v.).  Shortly  afterwards 
in  the  battle  of  Kuncrsdorf,  on  the  12th  of  August  1759,  he 
was  mortally  wounded  while  leading  the  attack,  and  died  at 
Frankfort-on-Odcr  on  the  24th  of  August  foUowing. 

Klclst's  chief  work  is  a  poem  in  hexameters.  Dor  FrUhling 
(1749),  for  which  Thomson's  Seasons  largely  supplied  ideas. 
In  his  description  of  the  beauties  of  nature  Kleist  shows  real 
poetical  genius,  an  almost  modem  sentiment  and  fine  taste. 
He  also  wrote  some  charming  bdes,  idylls  and  clegjes,  and  a 
small  epic  poem  Cissides  und  Paches  (1759),  the  subject  being 
two  Thessalian  friends  who  die  an  heroic  death  for  their  cotmtry 
in  a  battle  against  the  Athenians. 

Klelst  published  in  1756  the  first  collection  of  his  GedichUt  which 
was  followed  by  a  second  in  1758.  After  his  death  his  friend  Karl 
Wilhelm  Ramler  (g.v.)  published  an  edition  of  KleisU  sdmUieke  Werkt 
in  1  vols.  (1760).  A  critical  edition  was  pubUshod  by  A.  Saoer,  in 
3  vols.  (i88&>i862).  a.  f urtbcTj. A.  Chuqueti  DcBimaldi KleisUi 9ita 
el  scripHs  (Paris,  tSS?).  and  H.  Prdhle.  Friedrkh  der  Crosse  und  die 
deuUcM  LtUraiur  (1872). 

lOBIIKSDORP,  a  town  of  the  Transvaal,  xx8  m.  S.W.  of 
Johannesburg  and  igi  m.  N.E.  of  Kimberley  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1904),  4276  of  whom  2203  were  whites.  The  town,  built  on 
the  banka  of  the  Schoonspruit  xo  m,  above  it#  junction  with 
the  Vaal,  ponesses  several  fine  public  buildings.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  gold-minea,  the  reef  appearing  to  form  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Witwatersrand  basin.  Diamonds  (green  in 
colour)  and  coal  ate  also  found  in  the  district*  Klerksdorp  was 
one  of  the  villages  founded  by  the  first  Boers  who  crossed  the 
Vaal,  dating  from  i8($8.  The  modern  town,  which  is  on  the  side 
of  the  spruU  opposite  the  old  viUage,  was  founded  in  x8M. 


iOBSL  (or  Khlesl),  MBLGHIOa  (iS5»-i^3o)i  Austrian  s 
man  and  ecclesiastic,  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  baker,  and  was 
born  in  Vienna.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  he  was  Goa> 
verted  to  Roman  Catholicism,  and  having  fiidsbed  hie  edtyatioa 
at  the  universities  of  Vienna  and  Ingolstadt,  he  was  made  chaxh 
cellor  of  the  university  of  Vienna;  and  as  official  and  vicar- 
general  of  the  bishop  of  Passau  he  exhibited  the  zeal  of  a  convert 
in  forwarding  the  progress  of  the  counter-reformation  in  Austria. 
He  became  bishop  of  Vienna  in  1598;  but  more  important  was 
his  aseociation  with  the  archduke  Matthias  which  began  about 
the  same  time.  Both  befcwe  and  after  1612,  when  Matthias 
succeeded  his  brother  Rudolph  II.  as  emperor,  Klesl  was  the 
originator  and  director  of  his  policy,  although  he  stoutly  opposed 
the  concessions  to  the  Hungarian  Protestants  in  1606.  He  assisted 
to  secure  the  election  of  Matthias  to  the  imperial  throne,  and 
sought,  but  without  success,  to  strengthen  the  new  emperor's 
position  by  making  peace  between  the  Cathoh'cs  and  the  Protes- 
tants. When  during  the  short  reign  of  Matthias  the  qucsiioa  of 
the  imperial  succession  demanded  prompt  attention,  the  bishop, 
although  quite  as  anxious  as  his  opponents  to  retain  the  empire 
in  the  house  of  Habsburg  and  to  preserve  the  dominance  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  advised  that  this  question  sluHild  be 
shelved  until  some  arrangement  with  the  Protestant  princes  had 
been  reached.  This  counsel  was  displeasing  to  the  archduke  3Iaxi- 
milian  and  to  Ferdinand,  afterwards  the  emperor  FcrdinaiKi  II. 
who  believed  that'  KIcsl  was  hostile  to  the  candidature  of  the 
latter  prince*  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  shake  his  influence 
with  the  emperor;  and  in  June  x6i8,  a  few  months  before  the 
death  of  Matthias,  he  was  seized  by  order  of  the  archdukes  ard 
imprisoned  at  Arobras  in  Tirol.  In  1622  Klesl,  who  had  been  a 
cardinal  since  1615,  was  transferred  to  Rome  by  crdcr  of  Pope 
Gregory  XV.,  and  was  released  from  imprisonment.  In  1627 
Ferdinand  IL  allowed  him  to  return  to  his  episcopal  duties  ia 
Vienna,  where  he  died  on  the  i8th  of  September  X630W 

See  J.  Frciherr  von  Haramer-Pur^sUlU  KUesU  Lehen  (Vksaa. 
X847-1851):  A.  Kcrschbauraer, /CorrffKai  iC/ri^  (Vienna,  1865):  &ei 
Klesls  Brieje  an  Rudolfs  J  I.  Oberslhofmeistcr  A.  treiherr  von  Dietnck- 
stein,  edited  by  V.  Bibl.  (Vienna,  1900). 

KUNGER.  FRIEDRICH  MAXIMILIAN  VON  (X752-X831X 
German  dramatist  and  novelist^  was  born  of  humble  parcntais 
at  Frankfort-on-Main,  on  the  xjth  of  February  X7S2.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  a  child,  and  his  eariy  years  were  a  hanl 
struggle.  He  was  enabled,  however,  in  1774  to  enter  the  univtf- 
sity  of  Giessen,  where  he  studied  law;  and  Goethe,  with  whom  be 
had  been  acquainted  since  childhood^  helped  him  in  many  ways. 
In  1775  Klinger  gained  with  his  tragedy  Die  Zwillinge  a  (uiae 
offered  by  the  Hamburg  theatre,  under  the  auspices  of  the  aaiesi 
Sophie  Charlotte  Ackermann  (17x4-1792)  and  her  son  the  famosa 
actor  and  playwright,  Friedrich  Ludwig  Schroder  (1744-18x6). 
In  1776  Klinger  was  appointed  TheaUrdichUr  to  the  "  Seylersche 
Schauspiel-Gesellschaft "  and  held  this  post  for  two  years,  la 
X778  he  entered  the  Austrian  military  service  and  took  pan  in  tk 
Bavarian  war  of  succession.  In  1780  he  went  to  St  PcLcrsbui^ 
became  an  officer  in  the  Russian  army,  was  ennobled  and  attached 
to  the  Grand  Duke  Paul,  whom  he  accompanied  on  a  journey  to 
Italy  and  France.  In  x  785  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  corps 
of  cadets,  and  having  married  a  natural  daughter  of  the  empres 
Catharine,  was  made  praeses  of  the  Academy  of  Kni^hu  in  179^ 
In  X803  Klinger  was  nominated  by  the  emperor  Alcxaadar 
curator  of  the  university  of  Dorpat,  an  office  he  held  aa:£ 
181 7;  in  x8xx  he  became  lieutenant-generaL  He  then  gzaduaHy 
gave  up  his  official  posts,  and  after  living  for  many  yean  ia 
honourable  retirement,  died  at  Dorpat  on  the  35th  of  Febmaxy 
X83X. 

Klinger  was  a  man  of  vigorous  moral  character  and  full  of  fiae 
feeling,  though  the  bitter  experiences  and  deprivations  d 
his  youth  are  largely  reflected  in  his  dramas.  It  was  one  of  ta» 
earliest  works,  Slurm  und  Drang  (1776),  which  gave  its  xtame  to 
this  literary  epoch.  In  addition  to  this  tragedy  and  Die  ZwiUiait 
(X776),  the  chief  plays  of  his  eariy  period  of  passionate  fervosi 
and  restless  "storm  and  stress"  are  Die  neue  Arria  (1776), 
Simsone  Grisaldo  (1776)  and  Slilpo  und  seine  Kinder  ( 1 7  80).    To 
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a  Uter  period  bdonp  the  fine  double  trtgedy  o(  if «tf««  M  iCtfrJnM 
and  Medea  auf  dem  Kaukasos  (1791).  In  Russia  he  devoted 
himself  mainly  to  the  writing  of  philosophical  romances,  of 
which  the  best  known  are  Fausis  L^n,  Talen  und  HdlkHfakrt 
(1791),  CesckiclUe  Ciajars  des  Barmeciden  (179a)  and  CesckkkU 
Raphaels  de  Aqnillas  (i793)>  This  series  was  closed  in  1803 
with  Betracktungen  und  Cedanken  Uber  versfhiedene  Cegeustdnde 
der  Well  und  der  Literatur,  In  these  works  Klinger  gives 
calm  and  dignified  expression  to  the  leading  ideas  which  the 
period  of  Slumt  uttd  Drang  had  bequeathed  to  German  classical 
literature. 

Klingcr's  works  were  published  in  twelve  volumes  (1809-1815), 
also  1833-1833  and  1843.  The  most  recent  edition  it  in  e^ht  volumes 
(1 878-1880);  but  noneof  these  iscomptete.  A  selection  will  be  (ound 
in  A.  Sauer.  StOrmer  und  Drdnger,  vol.  i.  (1883).  Sec  E.  Schmidt. 
lent  und  Klinger  (1878):  M.  Ricger,  Klinger  in  der  Sturm-  und 
Drangperiode  (1880);  and  Klinger  in  seiner  Reije  (1896). 

KUNGER,  MAX  (1857*  ),  German  painter,  etcher  and 
sculptor,  was  bom  at  Plagwitz  near  Leipzig.  He  attended  the 
classes  at  the  Carlsruhe  art  school  in  i874>  and  went  in  the  follow- 
ing year  to  Berlin,  where  in  1S78  he  created  a  sensation  at  the 
Academy  exhibition  with  two  series  of  pen-and-ink  drawings — 
the  "  Scries  upon  the  Theme  of  Christ  "  and  "  Fantasies  upon  the 
Finding  of  a  Glove."  The  daring  originality  of  these  imaginative 
and  eccentric  works  caused  an  outburst  of  indignation,  and  the 
artist  was  voted  insane;  nevertheless  the  "Glove"  series  was 
bought  by  the  Beriin  National  Gallery.  His  painting  of  *'  The 
Judgment  of  Paris  '*  caused  a  similar  storm  of  indignant  protest 
in  1887,  owing  to  its  rejection  of  all  conventional  attributes  and 
the  naive  directness  of  the  conception.  His  vivid  and  somewhat 
morbid  imagination,  with  its  leaning  towards  the  gruesome  and 
disagreeable,  and  the  Goyaesque  turn  of  his  mind,  found  their 
best  expression  in  his  "cycles"  of  etchings:  "Deliverances  of 
Sacrificial  Victims  told  in  Ovid,"  "  A  Brahms  Phantasy,"  "  Eve 
and  the  Future,"  "A  Life,"  and  "Of  Death  ";  but  In  his  use  of  the 
needle  he  does  not  aim  at  the  technical  excclknce  of  the  great 
masters;  it  supplies  him  merely  with  means  of  expressing  his 
ideas.  After  1886  Klinger  devoted  himself  more  exclusively  to 
painting  and  sculpture.  In  his  painting  he  aims  neither  at  classic 
beauty  nor  modern  truth,  but  at  grim  impressivcness  not  without 
a  touch  of  mysticism.  His  "  Picta"  at  the  Dresden  Gallery,  the 
frescoes  at  the  Leipzig  University,  and  the  "  Christ  in  Olympus," 
at  the  Modern  Gallery  fn  Vienna,  are  characteristic  examples  of 
his  art.  The  Leipzig  Museum  contains  his  sculptured  "  Salome" 
and  "  Cassandra."  In  sculpture  he  favours  the  use  of  vari- 
coloured materials  in  the  manner  of  the  Greek  chryselephantine 
sculpture.  His  "Beethoven "  is  a  notable  instance  of  his  work 
in  this  direction. 

KUPSPRINGER,  the  Boer  name  of  a  small  African  mountain- 
antelope  (Oreotfagus  sattaior),  ranging  from  the  Cape  through 
East  Africa  to  Somaliland  and  Abyssinia,  and  characterized  by 
its  blunt  rounded  hoofs,  thick  pithy  hair  and  gold-spangled 
colouring.  The  kUpspringer  represents  a  genus  by  itself,  the 
various  local  forms  not  being  worthy  of  more  than  radal  dis- 
tinction.   The  activity  of  these  antelopes  is  marvellous. 

KLONDIKE,  a  district  in  Yukon  Territory,  north-western 

Canada,  approximately  in  64°  N.  and  140°  W.    The  limits  are 

rather  indefinite,  but  the  district  includes  the  country  to  the  south 

of  the  Klondike  River,  which  comes  into  the  Yukon  from  the  east 

and  has  several  tributaries,  as  well  as  Indian  River,  a  second 

branch  of  the  Yukon,  flowing  into  it  some  distance  above  the 

'        Klondike.    The  richer  gold-bearing  gravels  are  found  along  the 

creeks  tributary  to  these  two  rivers  within  an  area  of  about 

^        800  sq.  m.    The  Klondike  district  is  a  dissected  peneplain  with 

!       low  ridges  of  rounded  forms  rising  to  4250  ft.  above  the  sea  at 

I       the  Dome  which  forms  its  centre.    All  of  the  gold-bearing  creeks 

rise  not  far  from  the  Dome  and  radiate  in  various  directions 

toward  the  Klondike  and  Indian  rivers,  the  most  productive 

t        being  Bonanza  with  its  tributary  Eldorado,  Hunker,  Dominion 

I       and  Gold  Run.    Of  these,  Eldorado,  for  the  two  or  three  miles 

'        In  which  it  was  gold-bearing,  was  much  the  richest,  and  for  its 

lengdi  probably  surpassed  any  Other  known  placer  deposit 


Rich  gravd  was  discovered  on  Boaanxa  Creek  In  1896,  aadawiU 
rush  to  this  almost  inaccessible  region  followed,  a  population 
of  30,000  coming  in  within  the  next  three  or  four  years  with  a 
rapidly  increasing  output  of  gold,  reaching  in  1900  the  dimas 
of  $a 2,000,000,  Since  then  the  prodoction  has  steadily  declined, 
until  in  1906  it  feU  to  15,600,000.  The  richest  gravels  were 
worked  out  before  1910,  and  most  of  the  populaUon  had  left  the 
Kk>ndike  for  Alaska  and  other  regions;  so  that  Dawson,  which 
for  a  time  was  a  bustling  dty  of  more  than  10,000,  dwindled 
to  about  3000  inhabitants.  As  the  ground  was  almost  aU  frozen, 
the  mines  were  worfoed  by  a  thawing  process,  first  by  setting 
fires,  afterwards  by  using  steam,  new  methods  being  introduced 
to  meet  the  unusual  conditions.  Later  dredges  and  hydraulic 
mining  were  resorted  to  with  success. 

The  Klondike,  in  spite* of  Its  isolated  position,  brought  to- 
gether miners  and  adventurers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Canadian  government  and  of  the 
mounted  police,  who  were  entrusted  with  the  keeping  of  order, 
that  life  and  property  wcte  as  safe  as  elsewhere  and  that  no 
lawless  methods  were  adopted  by  the  miners  as  in  placer  mining 
camps  in  the  western  United  States.  The  region  was  at  first 
difficult  of  access,  but  can  now  be  reached  with  perfect  comfort 
in  summer,  travelling  by  well-appointed  steamers  on  the  Pacific 
and  the  Yukon  River.  Owing  to  its  perpetually  frozen  soil, 
summer  roads  were  excessively  bad  in  eariicr  days,  but  good 
wagon  roads  have  since  been  constructed  to  all  the  important 
mining  centres.  Dawson  itself  has  all  the  resources  of  a  civilized 
dty  in  spite  of  being  founded  on  a  frozen  peat-bog;  and  is  sup- 
plied with  ordinary  market  vegetables  from  farms  just  across  the 
river.  During  tKe  winter,  when  for  some  time  the  sun  do»  not 
appear  above  the  hills,  the  cold  is  intense,  though  usually  without 
wind,  but  the  well-chinked  log  houses  can  be  kept  comfortably 
warm.  When  winter  travel  is  necessary  dog  teams  and  filedges 
are  generally  made  use  of,  except  on  the  stage  route  south  to 
White  Horse,  where  horses  are  used.  A  telegraph  line  connects 
Dawson  with  British  Columbia,  but  the  difficulties  in  keeping 
k  in  order  are  so  great  over  the  long  intervening  wilderness  that 
communication  is  often  broken.  Gold  is  practially  the  only 
economic  product  of  the  Klondike,  though  small  amounts  of  tin 
ore  occur,  and  lignite  coal  has  been  mined  lower  down  on  the 
Yukon.  The  source  of  the  gold  seems  to  have  been  small 
stringers  of  quartz  in  the  siliceous  and  seridtk  schists  which 
form  the  bed  rock  of  much  of  the  region,  and  no  important 
quartz  veins  have  been  discovered;  so  that  unlike  most  other 
placer  regions  the  Klondike  has  not  developed  lode  mines  to 
continue  the  production  of  gold  when  the  gravels  are  exhausted. 

KLOPP.  ONNO  (1822-1903),  German  historian,  was  bom  at 
Leer  on  the  9th  of  October  1822,  and  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Bonn,  Berlin  and  Gdttingen.  For  a  few  years  he  was 
a  teacher  at  Leer  and  at  Osnabriick;  but  in  1S58  he  settled  at 
Hanover,  where  he  became  intimate  with  King  George  V.,  Miho 
made  him  his  Anhivrat.  Thoroughly  disliking  Prussia,  he  was 
in  hearty  accord  with  George  in  resisting  her  aggressive  policy; 
and  after  the  annexation  of  Hanover  in  1866  he  accompanied 
the  exiled  king  to  Hicuing.  He  became  a  Roman  Catholic  in 
1874.  He  died  at  Pcnzing,  near  Vienna,  on  the  9th  of  August 
1903.  Klopp  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  Der  Fall  des  Houses 
Sluarl  (Vienna,  1875-1888),  the  fuUest  existing  account  of  the 
later  Stuarts. 

His  Der  Kdnig  Friedriek  I!,  und  seine  Palitik  (SchafThausen,  1867) 
AtviCeschichle  Ostfrieslands  (Hanover,  1854-1858)  show  his  disliKe 
of  Prussia.  His  other  works  include  Der  dretssigjakrige  Krieg  bis 
sum  Tode  Guslav  Adolfs  (Padcri)orn,  1891-1896):  a  revised  edition 
of  his  Ttlly  im  dreisstgjahrigen  Kriege  (Stuttgart.  1861);  a  life  of 
George  V.,  KUnig  Ceorf  V.  (Hanover,  1878):  PkUttpP  Melancktkim 
^Berlin,  1897).  He  edited  Corrispondensa  epistolare  Ira  Leopoido  I 
tmperalore  ed  il  P.  Marco  PAviano  capuccino  (Gratz.  188S).  Klopp 
also  wrote  much  in  defence  of  George  V.  and  his  claim  to  Hanover, 
including  the  OM*ieller  Berickt  Uber  die  Krtegsereignisse  twiscken 
Hannotxr  und  Preussen  im  Juni  1866  (Vienna.  1^7),  and  he 
edited  the  works  of  Leibnitz  in  eleven  volumes  (1861-1884). 
See  W.  Klopp,  Qnno  Klopp:  ein  Lebenslauf  (Wchberg,  1907). 

KI^PSTOCK,  GOTTUEB  FRIEDRICH  (1714-1803),  German 
poet,  was  bom  at  Quedlinburg,  00  the  and  of  July  1 724,  the  eldest 
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son  of  a  lawyer,  a  man  of  sterling  character  and  of  a  deeply 
religious  mind.  Both  in  his  birthplace  and  on  the  estate  of 
Friedeburg  on  the  Saale,  which  his  father  later  rented,  young 
Klopstock  passed  a  happy  childhood;  and  more  attention  having 
been  given  to  his  physical  than  to  his  mental  development  be 
grew  up  a  strong  healthy  boy  and  was  an  excellent  horseman 
and  skater.  In  his  thirteenth  year  Klopstock  returned  to 
Qucdlinburg  where  he  attended  the  gymnasium,  and  in  1739 
proceeded  to  the  famous  classical  school  of  Schulpforta.  Here 
he  soon  became  an  adept  in  Greek  and  Latin  versification,  and 
wrote  some  meritorious  idylls  and  odes  in  German.  His  original 
intention  of  making  the  emperor  Henry  I.  ("  The  Fowler  ")  the 
hero  of  an  epic,  was,  under  the  influence  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
with  which  he  became  acquainted  through  Bodmer's  translation, 
abandoned  in  favour  of  the  religious  epic.  While  yet  at  school, 
he  had  already  drafted  the  plan  of  Dcr  Mcssias,  upon  which  his 
fame  mainly  rests.  On  the  atst  of  September  1 745  he  delivered 
on  quitting  school  a  remarkable  "  leaving  oration  "  on  epic 
poetry — Abschiedsrede  Ubcr  dUepische  Poesie,kultur'  undliUrar- 
geschUhttich  erldutert — and  next  proceeded  to  Jena  as  a  student 
of  theology,  where  he  elaborated  the  first  three  cantos  of  the 
Messias  in  prose.  The  life  at  this  university  being  uncongenial 
to  him,  he  removed  in  the  spring  of  1746  to  Leipzig,  and  here 
joined  the  circle  of  young  men  of^ttcrs  who  contributed  to 
the  Bremer  Beiirdge.  In  this  periodical  the  first  three  cantos 
of  the  Messias  in  hexameters  were  anonymously  published  in 
1 748.  A  new  era  in  German  literature  had  commenced,  and  the 
name  of  the  author  soon  became  known.  In  Leipzig  he  also 
wrote  a  number  of  odes,  the  best  known  of  lyhich  is  An  meine 
Freunde  (1747),  afterwards  recast  as  Wingolf  (1767).  He  left 
the  university  in  1748  and  became  a  private  tutor  tn  the  family 
of  a  relative  at  Langensalza.  Here  unrequited  love  for  a  cousin 
(the  "  Fanny  *'  of  his  odes)  disturbed  his  peace  of  mind.  Gladly 
therefore  he  accepted  in  1750  an  invitation  from  Jakob  Bodmer 
(9.V.),  the  translator  of  Paradise  Lost,  to  visit  him  in  Zurich. 
Here  Klopstock  was  at  first  treated  with  every  kindness  and 
respect  and  rapidly  recovered  his  spirits.  Bodmer,  however, 
was  disappointed  to  find  in  the  young  poet  of  the  Messias  a  man 
t>f  strong  worldly  interests,  and  a  coolness  sprang  up  between 
the  two  friends. 

At  this  juncture  Klopstock  received  from  Frederick  V.  of 
Denmark,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  minister  Count  von 
Bernstorff  (17 11-1773),  an  invitation  lo  settle  at  Copehhagen, 
with  an  annuity  of  400  talers,  with  a  view  to  the  completion  of 
the  Messias.  The  offer  was  accepted ;  on  his  way  to  the  Danish 
capital  Klopstock  met  at  Hamburg  the  lady  who  in  1754  became 
his  wife,  Margareta  (Meta)  Moller,  (the  '*  Cidli  "  of  his  odes),  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  poetry.  His  happiness  was  short, 
she  died  ih  1 758,  leaving  him  almost  broken-hearted.  His  grief 
at  her  loss  finds  pathetic  expression  in  the  15th  canto  of  the 
Messias.  The  poet  subsequently  published  his  wife's  writings, 
Hintertassene  Werkevon  Margareta  Klopstock  (i7S9)i  which  give 
evidence  of  a  tender,  sensitive  and  deeply  religious  spirit. 
Klopstock  now  relapsed  into  melancholy;  new  ideas  failed  him, 
and  his  poetry  became  more  and  more  vague  and  unintelligible. 
He  still  continued  to  live  and  work  at  Copenhagen,  and  next, 
following  Heinrich  Wilhelm  von  Gerstenberg  {q.v.),  turned  his 
attention  to  northern  mythology,  which  he  conceived  should 
replace  classical  subjects  in  a  new  school  of  German  poetry.  In 
1770,  on  the  dismissal  by  King  Christian  VII.  of  Count  Bern- 
slorflf  from  oflfice,  he  retired  with  the  latter  to  Hamburg,  but 
retained  his  pension  together  with  the  rank  of  councillor  of 
legation.  Here,  in  1773,  he  issued  the  last  five  cantos  of  the 
Messias.  In  the  following  year  he  published  his  strange  scheme 
for  the  regeneration  of  German  letters,  Die  Cdekrtenrepubttk 
(1774).  In  177s  he  travelled  south,  and  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Goethe  on  the  way,  spent  a  year  at  the  court  of  the 
margrave  of  Baden  at  KaHsruhe.  Thence,  in  1776,  with  the  title 
of  Ho/rat  and  a  pension  from  the  margrave,  which  he  retained 
together  with  that  from  the  king  of  Denmark,  he  relumed  to 
Hamburg  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  latter 
years  he  passed,  as  bad  always  beea  his  indination,  in  retirement, 


only  occasionally  relieved  by  association  with  his  most  ioliBiste 
friends,  busied  with  philological  studies,  and  hardly  inicmva; 
himself  in  the  new  developments  of  German  literature.  Tk 
American  War  of  Independence  and  the  Revolution  in  Frtrr? 
aroused  him,  however,  to  enthusiasm.  The  French  Repub!  c 
sent  him  the  diploma  of  honorary  citizenship;  but,  borrifird  a 
the  terrible  scenes  the  Revolution  had  enacted  in  the  place  c; 
liberty,  he  returned  it.  When  67  years  of  age  he  contracts!  i 
second  marriage  with  Johanna  Elisabeth  von  Winthem,  a  widi« 
and  a  niece  of  his  late  wife,  who  for  many  years  had  been  on«  ot 
his  most  intimate  friends.  He  died  at  Hamburg  on  the  14th  d 
March  1803,  mourned  by  all  Germany,  and  was  buried  with  grcai 
pomp  and  ceremony  by  the  side  of  his  first  wife  in  the  churchyatd 
of  the  village  of  Oltensen. 

Klopstock's  nature  was  best  attuned  to  lyrical  poetry,  ami  b  c 
his  deep,  noble  character  found  its  truest  expression  He  «»  l» 
suited  lor  epic  and  dramatic  representation:  for,  wrapt  up  in  hirov.!!, 
a  stranger  to  the  outer  world,  without  historical  culture^ and  wUbou: 
even  any  interest  in  the  events  of  his  time,  he  was  lacking  in  the  ^n 
of  plastic  representation  such  as  a  great  epic  requires.  Thu*  the 
Messias,  despite  the  magnificent  passages  which  especiaOy  tk 
earlier  cantos  contain,  cannot  satisiy  the  demands  such  a  tb?iae 
must  necessarily  make.  The  subject  matter,  the  Rcdemptu^ 
presented  serious  difficulties  to  adequate  epic  treatment.  Tk 
Gospel  story  was  too  scanty,  and  what  might  have  been  imported 
from  without  and  Interwoven  with  it  was  rejected  by  the  aotlicT  n 
profane.  He  had  accordmgly  to  resort  to  Christian  mytholoty .  i»i 
here  again,  circumscribed  by  the  dogmas  of  the  Churcii,  he  was  a 
danger  of  trespassing  on  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Chru:ida 
faith.  The  pcrsonahty  of  Christ  could  scarcely  be  treated  in  a-, 
individual  form,  still  less  could  angels  and  devifs — and  in  the  ct^e 
of  God  Himself  it  was  impossible.  The  result  waa  that,  dc^^otr 
the  groundwork — the  Gospels,  tht  Acts  ^ ike  Aposties,  the  Retelet^ 
of  Si  John,  and  the  model  ready  to  hand  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lou— 
material  elements  are  largely  wanting  and  the  actors  in  the  pecs. 
Divine  and  human,  lack  plastic  form.  That  the  poem  took  twenty  -Sw 
years  to  complete  could  not  but  be  detrimental  to  its  unity  of  <lc^!> . 
thc'original  enthusiasm  was  not  sustained  until  the  end,  ami  the  ear  k* 
cantos  are  far  superior  to  the  later.  Thus  the  intense  public  inti-rci 
the  work  aroused  in  its  commencement  had  almost  vanished  btf  xt 
its  completion.  It  was  translated  into  seventeen  languages  and  lod 
to  numerous  imiutions^  In  his  odes  Klopstock  had  more  accpt 
for  his  peculiar  talent.  Among  the  best  arc  An  Famitji'Do 
Zurcherseei  Die  tote  Klarissa;  An  Cidli;  Die  bctden  Musen;  Da 
Rkeinwein:  Die  fruhen  Craber;  Mein  Valerland.  His  rcltgtou. odea 
mostly  take  the  form  of  hymns,  of  which  the  most  beautiful  is  Dn 
Frublinisfeier.  His  dramas,  in  some  of  which,  notably  Nermtmm 
Sddacbt  (1769)  and  Hermann  und  die  Furslen  (1784).  he  ceMmted 
the  deeds  of  the  ancient  German  hero  Armtnius,  and  in  others,  Da 
Tod  Adams  (1757)  and  Salomo  (1764),  took  his  materials  from  ib 
Old  Tesument,  are  essentially  lyrical  in  character  and  dc^ficveffi  r* 
action.  In  addition  to  Die  CelekrlenreptMtk,  he  was  also  the  aatker 
of  Fragmenle  itber  Spracke  undDtckikunsl  (1779)  and  Cramwtmtiak 
Cespracke  (1794),  works  in  which  he  made  important  contxibutioai 
to  philology  and  to  the  history  of  German  poetry. 

Klopstock's  Werke  first  appeared  in  seven  quarto  volumes  (iTvl- 
1809).  At  the  same  time  a  more  complete  edition  in  twelve  ocmo 
volumes  was  pubhshed  (1798-1817),  to  which  six  additional  volunn 
were  added  in  1830.  More  recent  editions  were  publifrhed  in  i&h- 
1845, 1854-1855, 1879  (cd.  by  R.  Boxbcrgcr),  1884  ^^'  ^y  ^-  ^^'' 
and  1893  (a  selection  edited  by  F.  Munclcer).  A  critical  ediiioi  a 
the  Odes  was  published  by  F.  Muncker  and  J.  Pawei  in  1889:  a 
commentary  on  these  by  H.  Dbntier  (i860;  and  ed..  1878;  Foi 
Klopstock's  correspondence  see  K.  Schmidt,  Klopstock  umd  tr^v 
Freunde  {iSioU  C.  A  U.  Oodixis.  Khpstocks  Nackiass  f  1821).  J  M 
Brief e  von  und  an  Klopstock  (1867).     Cf.  farther  K.  F 


Cramer,  Klopstock,  er  und  Hber  thn  (1780-1792);  J.   G.  Crnbr. 
Klopstocks  Leben  (1832),  R.  H»me\,  Ktopstoek-Sludiem  (i879-t««.% 
F    Muncker.  F.  C.  Klopstock,  the  most  authoritative  biografhi. 
(1888);  E.  Bailly,  Etude  sur  la  vie  et  les  auvres  dg  Klopstock  tPar^ 
1888). 

KLOSTBRMEUBURO,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Lower  Att^rii. 
5jm.N.W,  of  Vienna  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900),  11,595.  Itissititaid 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  foot  of  the  KaUenberg. 
and  is  divided  by  a  small  stream  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  lovr. 
As  an  important  pioneer  station  Klostemeuburg  has  varkni 
military  buildings  and  stores,  and  among  the  scboob  It  posscsss 
an  academy  of  wine  and  fruit  cultivation. 

On  a  hill  rising  directly  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  stand 
the  magnificent  buildings  (erected  1730-1834)  of  the  Ausustioe 
canonry,  founded  in  1 106  by  Margrave  Leopold  the  Holy.  This 
foundation  is  the  oldej^.  and  richest  of,  the  kind  in  Austm;  it 
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Gfrns  mnch  of  the  land  upob  whicft  the  notth-iteteni  suburbs 
of  Vienna  stand.  Among  the  points  of  interest  within  it  are  the 
oM  chapel  of  1318,  with  Leopold's  tomb  and  the  altar  of  Verdun, 
diuing  from  the  xath  century,  the  treasury  and  relic-chamber, 
the  library  with  30.000  volumes  and  many  MSS.,  the  piaure 
edlezy,  the  collection  of  coins,  the  theological  hall,  and  the  wine- 
cellar,  containing  an  immense  tun  like  that  at  Heidelberg.  The 
inhabitants  of  KhMtemeuborg  are  mainly  occupied  in  making 
wine,  of  excellent  qiuUity.  There  is  a  large  cement  factory  out- 
side the  town.  In  Roman  times  the  castle  of  Citium  stood  in.  the 
region  of  Klosterneuburg.  The  town  was  founded  by  Charle- 
magne, and  received  its  charter  as  a  town  in  1 298. 

KUyiZ,  AQNHOLO  (1807-1870),  German  dassical  scholar, 
was  bom  near  Chemnitz  in  Saxony  on  the  X5th  of  March  1807. 
In  1849  he  was  ai^>ointed  professor  in  the  university  of  Leipzig 
in  succession  to  Gottfried  Hermann,  and  held  this  post  till  his 
death  on  the  i  oth  of  August  1 8  70.  Kiou  was  a  man  of  unwearied 
industry,  and  devoted  special  attention  to  Latin  literature. 

He  w^  the  author  of  editions  of  several  cl  '•■^r^  of 

which  the  most  important  were:  the  complete  •■'■:  nd 

e<L,   i86f     "t-V:   nejflcnt  of  AkximJTJ.j    (,ih\  Ics 

ft84i-fai  ■'.inua.tmn  of  Pfly>;l       xHr  id; 

Terence  1    :  ih  i^ith   the   comHn     guri  nd 

Eugraphiiu^.     MdnLion  should  alio  b^  mn-iia  <A .  U-itt^  Ur 

tateinischefi  Sptc^he  (jsth  cdl.,  ii;4);  Riintisclu  Lii^--'-  hte 

(1847),  of  which  on]y  tlie  in.trL3du<;iQry  voliuine  apfhi^jf'  on 

of  the  t^.^tiM?  De  Grattur  linzuoi  pafiitnlis  (lyjI-THpi  *■'■  Mit- 
thaeus  Dtv^jrius  (Devurc«)',  a  Itdrncd  Corfiote  (r .  t5rio-i<i7i.>i,  .ind 
corrector  ui  ihc  Greek  MSS,  in  tiic  Vddcan;  the  pofctlviucious  Ir>,ieje 
Ciceronia'\>  \  (1672}  and  HandJbuck  dtr  ktiinisckm  StiJLitk  i.r:;4). 
From  1811  [S55  Kldti  was  editor  of  the  Neve  JdhfH^k,t  Ji» 
PhiMoik  if -^  Ipjiiiif)^  During  thi*  troubled  timn  d  1S43  and  ibc 
feUowing  y  .^r^  he  aho«f?d  bleielf  a  tiror»g  conservative. 

A  mctr. .I."  by  bis  w&  Richafd  n ill  ije  louod  in  the  Jaiirbdcker  for 
1871,  pp.  r5i-t*>J- 

KNARESBOROUOH,  a  market  town  in  the  Ripon  parliament- 
ary division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  i6i  m. 
W.  by  N.  from  York  by  a  branch  of  the  North  Eastern  railway. 
Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  4979*  It«  situation  is  most 
picturesque,  on  the  steep  left  bank  of  the  river  Nidd,  which  here 
follows  a  well- wooded  valley,  hemmed  in  by  limestone  clifls.  The 
church  of  St  John  the  Baptist  is  Early  English,  but  has  numerous 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular  additions;  it  is  a  crudlorm  building 
containing  several  Interesting  monuments.  Knaresborough 
Castle  was  probably  founded  in  1070  by  Serlo  de  Burgh.  Its 
remains,  however,  are  of  the  X4th  century,  and  include  a  massive 
keep  rising  finely  from  a  cliff  above  the  Nidd.  After  the  battle 
of  Marston  Moor  it  was  taken  by  Fairfax,  and  in  164S  it  was 
ordered  to  be  dismantled.  To  the  south  of  the  castle  is  St 
Robert's  chapel,  an  excavation  in  the  rock  constructed  into  an 
ecclesiasU'cal  edifice  in  the  reign  of  Richard  L  Several  of  the 
excavations  in  the  limestone,  which  is  extensively  quarried,  are 
incorporated  in  dwelling-houses.  A  little  farther  down  the  rivei 
is  St  Robert's  cave,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  the  hermit,  and  in  1744  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Daniel 
Clarke  by  Eugene  Aram,  whose  story  is  told  in  Lytton's  well- 
known  novel  Opposite  the  castle  is  the  Dropping.  Well,  the 
waters  of  which  »re  impregnated  with  lime  and  have  petrifying 
power,  this  action  causing  the  curious  and  beautiful  incrusta- 
tions formed  where  the  water  falls  over  a  sHght  cliff.  The 
Knaresborough  free  grammar  school  was  foimded  in  x6i6.  There 
is  a  large  agricultural  trade,  and  linen  and  leather  manufactures 
and  the  quarries  also  employ  a  considerable  number  of  persons.' 

Knaresborough  (CananUsburg,  Cnanchurc,  Cknareburg),  which 
belonged  to  the  Crown  before  the  Conquest,  formed  part  of 
William  tho  Conqueror's  grant  to  his  follower  Serlo  de  Buigh. 
Bdog  forfeited  by  his  grandson  EusUce  Fitzjohn  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  Knaresborough  was  granted  to  Robert  de  StuteviUe, 
from  whose  descendants  it  passed  through  marriage  to  Hugh 
de  MorvUle,  one  of  the  inurderers  of  Thomas  Beckel,  who  with 
his  three  accomplices  remained  in  hiding  in  the  castle  for  a  whole 
year.  During  the  13th  and  uih  centuries  the  castle  and  brdship 
changed  hands  very  frequently;  they  were  granted  successively 
to  Hubert  de  Burgh,  whose  son  forfeited  them  after  the  battle  of 
Evesham,  \o  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  whose  son  Edmund  died 


without  issue;  to  Piers  Gaveston,  «fld  lastly  to  John  of  Gaunt, 
dnke  of  Lancaster,  and  so  to  the  Crown  as  parcel  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster.  In  13 17  John  de  Ullebum,  who  was  holding  thie. 
castle  of  Knaresburgh  for  Thomas  duke  of  Lancaster  against 
the  king,  surrendered  under  conditions  to  William  de  Ros  of 
Hamelak,  but  before  leaving  the  castle  managed  to  destroy  all 
the  records  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  town  which  were 
kept  in  the  castle.  In  1368  an  inquisition  was  taken  to  ascertain 
these  privileges,  and  the  jurors  found  that  the  burgesses  held  "  all 
the  soil  of  their  borough  yielding  7s.  4d.  yearly  and  doing  suit  at 
the  king's  court."  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VjLIL  Knaresborough 
is  said  by  Leknd  to  be  "  no  great  thing  and  meanely  buildcd  but 
the  market  there  is  quik."  Dtiring  the  civil  wars  Knaresborough 
was  held  for  some  time  by  the  Royalists,  but  they  were  obliged- 
to  surrender,  and  the  oistle  was  among  those  ordered  to  be 
destroyed  by  parliament  in  1646.  A  market  on  Wednesday  and 
a  fortnightly  fair  on  the  same  day  from  the  Feast  uf  St  Mark  to 
that  of  St  Andrew  are  claimed  under  a  charter  of  Charles  II.  con* 
firming  earlier  charters.  Lead  ore  was  found  and  worked  on 
Knaresborough  Common  in  the  i6th  century.  From  1555  to 
1867  the  town  returned  two  members  to  parliament,  but  in  the 
latter  year  the  ntmiber  was  reduced  to  one,  and  in  18S5  the 
representation  was  merged  in  that  of  the  West  Riding. 

KNAVE  (OJB.  ctiafa,  cognate  with  Gcr.  Knabt,  boy),  originally 
a  male  child,  a  boy  (Chaucer,  Canterbury  Tales: "  Clerk's  Tale," 
I.  3S8).  Like  LaL  pueTf  the  word  was  early  used  as  a  name  for 
any  boy  or  lad  employed  as  a  servant,  and  so  of  male  servanu  in 
general  (Chaucer:  "  Pardoner's  Tale,"  z.  204).  The  current  use 
of  the  word  for  a  man  who  is  dishonest  and  crafty,  a  rogue,  was 
however  an  early  usage,  and  is  found  in  Layamon  (c.  xaos). 
In  playing-cards  the  lowest  court  card  of  each  suit,  the  "  jack," 
representing  a  medieval  servant,  is  called  the  '*  knaves"  (See 
also  Valet.) 

KNEBEL,  KARL  LUDWIO  VON  (1744-1834)1  German  poet 
and  translator,  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Wallerstein  in  Franconia 
on  the  30th  of  November  1744^  After  having  studied  law  for 
a  short  while  at  Halle,  he  entered  the  regiment  of  the  crown 
prince  of  Prussia  in  Potsdam  and  was  attached  to  it  as  officer 
for  ten  years.  Dis^pointed  in  his  military  career,  owing  to  the 
slowness  of  promotion,  he  retired  in  1774,  and  accepting  the  post 
of  tutor  to  Prince  Konstantinof  Weimar,  accompanied  him  and 
his  elder  brother,  the  hereditary  prince,  on  a  tour  to  Pjiris.  On 
this  journey  he  visited  Goethe  in  Frankfort-on-Main,  and  intro^ 
duced  him  to  the  hercdiUry  prince,  Charles  Augustus.  This 
meeting  is  memorable  as  being  the  immediate  cause  of  Goethe's 
later  intimate  coimcxion  with  the  Weimar  court.  After  Knebel's 
return  and  the  premature  death  of  his  pupil  he  was  pensioned, 
receiving  the  rank  of  major.  In  1798  he  married  the  singer 
Luise  von  Rudorf,  and  retired  to  Ilmenau;  but  in  1805  he 
removed  to  Jena,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  on  the  a3rd 
of  February  1834.  Knebel's  Sammlung  kleincr  CedidUe  (18x5), 
issued  anonymously,  and  Dislichen  (1S37)  contain  many  graceful 
sonnets,  but  it  is  as  a  translator  that  be  is  best  known.  His 
translation  of  the  elegies  of  Propertius,  Elegien  (Us  Propers 
(1798),  and  that  of  Lucretius'  De  rerum  nalura  (2  vols.,  1831)  are 
deservedly  praised.  Since  their  first  acquaintance  Knebel  and 
Goethe  were  intimate  friends,  and  not  the  least  interesting  of 
Knebel's  writings  is  his  correspondence  with  the  eminent  poet, 
Briefwechsel  mU  Goethe  (ed.  G.  E.  Guhraucr,  2  vols.,  1851). 

Knebel's  LUerarischer  Naehtass  und  Briefwechsel  was  edited  by 
K.  A.  Vamhaffen  von  Enae  and  T.  Mundt  in  3  vols.  (1835;  and  ed., 
1840).  See  Hugo  von  Koebel-Ddberitz,  Kari  Ludvtig  von  Knebel 
(1890). 

KNEE  (O.  E.  citlov,  a  word  common  to  Indo-European 
languages,  cf.  Ger.  Knie,  Fr.  gmou^  Span.  Innojo,  Lat.  genu,  Gr. 
Yofv,  Sansk.  jamu),  in  human  anatomy,  the  articulation  of  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  leg,  the  joint  between  the  femur 
and  the  tibia  (see  Joints).  The  word  is  also  used  of  articulation 
resembling  the  knee-joint  in  shape  or  position  in  other  animals; 
it  thus  is  applied  to  the  carpal  articulation  of  the  fore  leg  of  a 
hotse,  answering  to  the  ankle  in  man,  or  to  the  tarsal  articulation 
or  heel  of  a  bird's  foot. 
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KHBLLBR,  SIR  GdDFRET  (X648-X733),  a  portrait  painter 
whose  celebrity  belongs  chiefly  to  England,  was  born  in  LQbeck 
in  the  duchy  of  Holsiein,  of  an  ancient  family,  on  the  8th  of 
August  1648.  He  was  at  first  intended  for  the  army,  and  wns 
sent  to  Leyden  to  learn  mathematics  and  fortification.  Showi  ng, 
however,  a  marked  preference  for  the  fine  arts,  he  studied  in  tht- 
school  of  Rembrandt,  and  under  Ferdinand  Bol  in  Amsterdam. 
In  1673  he  removed  to  Italy,  directing  his  chief  attention  lo 
Titian  and  the  Caracci;  Carlo  Maratta  gave  him  som«  guidatitc 
and  encouragement.  In  Rome,  and  more  especially  in  Venice^ 
Kneller  earned  considerable  reputation  by  historical  paintinp 
as  well  as  portraits.  He  next  went  to  Hamburg,  painting  with 
still  increasing  success.  In  1674  he  came  to  England  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  was  introduced  to  Charles  U.f 
and  painted  that  sovereign,  much  to  his  satisfaction,  several 
times.  Charles  also  sent  him  to  Paris,  to  take  the  portrait  of 
Louis  XIV.  When  Sir  Peter  Ldy  died  in  1680,  Kneller,  who  pro- 
duced in  England  little  or  nothing  in  the  historical  department, 
remained  without  a  rival  in  the  ranks  of  portraK  painting;  there 
was  no  native-born  competition  worth  speaking  of.  Charles 
appointed  him  court  painter;  and  he  continued  to  hold  the  sume 
post  into  the  days  of  George  I.  Under  William  III.  (1692)  be 
was  made  a  knight,  under  George  I.  (1715)  a  baronet,  and  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  a  knight  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Not  only  his  court  favour  but  his  general  fame  likewise  was  large: 
be  was  lauded  by  Dryden,  Addison,  Steele,  Prior,  Tickell  and 
Pope.  Kneller's  gains  also  were  very  considerable;  aided  by 
habits  of  frugality  which  approached  stinginess,  he  left  property 
yielding  an  annual  income  of  £2000.  His  industry  was  mdu- 
tained  till  the  last.  His  studio  had  at  first  been  in  Coven  l 
Garden,  but  in  his  closing  years  he  lived  in  Kneller  Hall,  Twicken- 
ham. He  died  of  fever,  the  date  being  generally  given  as  the  7 1  h 
of  November  1733,  though  some  accounts  say  1726.  He  was 
buried  in  Twickenham  church,  and  has  a  monument  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  An  elder  brother,  John  Zachary  Kneller,  an 
ornamental  painter,  had  accompanied  Godfrey  to  England,  and 
had  died  in  1702.  The  style  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  as  a  portnii 
painter  represented  the  decline  of  that  art  as  practised  by  Vandyck ; 
Lely  marks  the  first  grade  of  descent,  and  Kneller  the  seconrl. 
His  works  have  much  freedom,  and  arc  well  drawn  and  coloured ; 
but  they  are  mostly  slight  in  manner,  and  to  a  great  exlent 
monotonous,  this  arising  partly  from  the  habit  which  he  had  of 
lengthening  the  oval  of  all  his  heads.  The  colouring  may  be  called 
brilliant  rather  than  true.  He  indulged  much  in  the  common- 
places of  allegory;  and,  though  he  had  a  quality  of  dignified 
elegance  not  unallied  with,  simplicity,  genuine  simple  nature  is 
seldom  to  be  traced  in  his  works.  His  fame  has  greatly  decliiied , 
and  could  not  but  do  so  after  the  advent  of  Reynolds.  Among 
Kneller's  principal  paintings  are  the  "Forty-three  Celebrities 
of  the  Kit-Cat  Club,"  and  the  "  Ten  Beauties  of  the  Court  of 
Wniiam  III.,"  now  at  Hampton  Court;  these  were  painted  by 
order  of  the  queen;  they  match,  but  match  unequally,  the 
"  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,"  painted  by  Lely.  He 
executed  altogether  the  likenesses  of  ten  sovereigns,  and  fourteen 
of  his  works  appear  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  It  is  said 
that  Kneller's  own  favourite  performance  was  the  portrait  of  the 
"  Converted  Chinese  '*  in  Windsor  Castle.  His  later  works  are 
confined  almost  entirely  to  England,  not  more  than  two  or  thxr^^ 
specimens  having  gone  abroad  after  he  had  settled  here. 

(W.  M.  R.) 

KNI^KERBOCKBR.  HARMEN  JANSEN  (c.  i6so-c  X7jc), 
Dutch  colonist  of  New  Netherland  (New  York),  was  a  native  of 
Wyhe  (Wie),  Overyssel,  Holland.  Before  1683  he  settled  near 
what  is  now  Albany,  New  Yotk,  and  there  in  X704  he  bought 
through  Hanne  Gansevoort  one^fourth  of  the  land  in  Dutchess 
county  near  Red  Hook,  which  had  been  patented  in  z68S  to 
Peter  Schuyler,  who  in  1723  deeded  seven  (of  thirteen)  bts  in  Lh« 
upper  fourth  of  his  patent  to  the  seven  children  of  Knickerbocker. 
The  eldest  of  these  children,  Johannes  Harmensen,  received  from 
the  common  council  of  the  city  of  Albany  a  grant  of  50  acres  of 
meadow  and  xo  acres  of  upland  on  the  south  side  of  Scha^hii- 
coke  Creek.    This  Schaghticoke  estate  was  helcl  by  Johanq^ 


HtirFTiensen's  son  Johannes  (t733-i8o3)»  a  c^loDef  fn  l^Qph^ 
t mental  Army  tn  the  \Va.t  of  iadepcaiJcDce,  and  by  lite  lil 
Harmen  (1779-1*5551,  a  lawyer,  a  FcderaHst  reprcsiiuatife  t 
Congress  in  iSoo-iSti,  a  member  of  the  Npw  York  AxmlUr 
in  181^,  and  a  fiimoui  eetilleman  oi  the  old  ithaoi,  wb*  tmlm 
courtly  boapilalily  in  his  man(ir  was  c^Ued  '^  the  print*  d 
SchaghtJcoke  "  and  whose  name  was  borrofwed  by  Was^^M 
Irving  for  use  m  bis  (Died rich)  K»iciterb0€ktr*t  Ifist9fy«iifi9 
Vofk  (iScq).  Largely  owing  lo  tbb  bi;K>k,  the  fijime  *'  Kllkll^ 
bockers  '*  hoi  pasied  inlo  current  uac  as  a  designation  til  lie 
eariy  Dutch  settlers  in  New  York  and  their  descendantt-  Til 
son  of  Johannes,  David  Buel  Knickerbackfr  (iSj,j-zS94),  1 
returned  to  the  earlier  spelling  of  the  family  nime. 
at  Trinity  College  in  1853  ind  it  fbe  General  Tb« 
Seminary  in  1^56,  was  a  rector  for  many  years  at  Mil 
hfirjn^ota^  and  in  1SS3  was  cons^crat^  PrO'ttstant  Epttofdl 
bishop  of  Indiana. 

Sc«  the  serie*  of  article*  by  W,  B,  Van  AUtynt  on  **  Tfte  K^et^^ 
b'xik-f'r  Taniily,"  Up^tining  in  vol.  x%ix,^  iVo,  i  CJaji,  i^o&>  d  Ot 
Nr^f  york  GtruoJ^gicai  and  Miuj^rnphi^ai  RecsrtL 

KITIFE  (O,  B^  Cftt/t  4  word  appeaikg  in  different  lonaa  m 
many  TcutnnJc  UngiMges,  d.  Ou.  kmjf,  Ger*  Kisei/,  a  Aefr 
maker's  kiiifcj  Swed.  k«tf,  the  ultimate  origin  is  un.kj»%i; 
5k eat  &nds  the  origin  la  the  root  of  "  ulp,"  formerly  *'  ^^'i 
Fr>  canif  h  also  of  Teutonic  origin),  a  small  c^titnK  ta&iraisea, 
with  tbe  bkdc  ciiher  fixed  to  the  handle  or  fastened  wit^a  li«v 
£0  m  to  clasp  Into  the  handle  (see  CuTiEiY).  For  the  fcs!'^ 
chipped  from  tic  tit  by  prehJstork  man  see  A£C1L\£0L0GV  ui! 

KHIGGS,  ADOLF  FBAKZ  FRIEDRICH.  FszifiCKJt  von  (fists 
i/Qi^),  German  atilhor,  wa£  born  on  the  family  ^tate  of  Btnfi^ 
beck  near  Hanover  on  the  i&th  of  October  1752,  After  $l9lini| 
law  at  Gottingca  he  was  attached  successively  to  the  i30ctftji4 
Hesse- Cosset  and  Weimar  as  gen tieman-tn- waiting,  ItctitTX 
from  court  servi^  in  1777,  he  lived  a  private  life  with  bis  Cis=tf 
in  Frankfort-on-Maui,  Hanau,  Heidelberg  and  Hanfrvef  ML 
1791,  when  he  was  appointed  Oberkaaptmaitn  (ctvil  wiSm±:^ 
trator)  in  Bremen,  where  he  died  on  the  6th  of  >fay  n^ 
KnigKC,  under  the  name  "  Phib,"  was  one  of  the  most  *&r0l 
members  of  the  lUumifiati,  a  mutual  moral  and  int<Uf<tii 
improvtroent  society  founded  by  Adam  Weishaupt  C>74^i^^|it 
at  Ingolstadt,  and  which  later  became  afTiIiated  lo  tbe  fw 
masons.  Rntsge  is  knov^n  as  the  author  of  several  novels,  asu^ 
which  Dcr  Romoit  meinis  Ltbms  {17S1-17S7;  new  c<L*  iit$ 
and  Dk  Rdst  mmh  Brautuchweig,  (tjflj),  the  latter  «  nili 
coarsely  comic  story,  arc  best  remembered.  Hi*  chi^  ttfefnj 
Kchicvemrnt  w^*,  however,  tf&er  den  Ungsng  mii  Mtma^ 
(tySS)^  in  which  be  lays  down  rules  to  be  observed  for  a  ficajcdi 
happy  and  useful  life;  it  has  been  often  reprinted,  1 

Knig^e'i  Srhrifiev  were  ptiblishcd  in  J  J  voluines  ((ScM-tftl| 
See  K.  Gwdekc,  A  did/.  Freikttt  p&a  Knirie  (lEu) :  and  H.  K.ymA 
A  ui  nncf  ahtn  Kiiid  iBHffe,  Hundsthttficn  und  DffkumiamAt  «b<  A 

KHtGHt,  CHARLES  (i7gi-iB73l^  Engtish  publislMS  4 
author,  the  aon  of  a  bookuUer  and  printer  at  Wiiad«nt«  ^ 
bom  on  the  istb  of  March  179^.  He  was  appren^ticttd  t»l 
fjther,  but  on  tbe  completion  of  h^  indentures  li«  loolc  \ 
journalism  and  interested  himseU  in  ievatii  newspaper  1 
latJons,  In  18:3,  in  conjunction  with  friends  he 
^  pubtifLhcr  (iSjo-iSji)  of  Tkt  Ei&niaiftt  hv  started 
Qvart/ffy  Magotinit  to  which  W.  M.  Praed*  Derflreiit 
and  Macauisy  contributed.  The  vcniun  wai  br 
a  close  with  its  sixth  niginber,  but  it  inltEat^  i^t 
career  as  publisher  and  auihor  which  extcsdod 
years.  In  tSaj  Knight  was  compelled  tO  fiiw  1 
inf  bti^inea,  and  be<:amc  the  supcrintefid 
ol  the  Sotkty  for  the  DiUust^a 
which   he  pTOJecif^  and^ 

on  his  own  »C( 
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TM§  Penrfy  CytUpoidia^  both  of  wldcb  had  a  large  drculatioii. 
Th$  Fenny  Cydopcedia^  however,  on  account  of  the  heavy 
excise  duty,  was  only  completed  in  1844  at  a  great  pecuniary 
sacrifice.  Besides  many  illustrated  editions  of  standard  works, 
including  in  1842  The  Pictorial  Shakespeare,  which  had  appeared 
in  paiU  (1838-1841),  Knight  published  a  variety  of  illustrated 
works,  such  as  Old  Engfand  and  The  Land  we  Ifioe  in.  He  also 
undertook  the  series  known  as  Weekly  Volumes,  He  himself 
contributed  the  first  volume,  a  biography  of  William  Caxton. 
Many  famous  books,  Miss  Martineau's  Tales,  Mrs  Jameson's 
Early  Italian  Painters  and  G.  H.  Lewes's  Biofjraphical  History 
of  Philosophy,  api>eared  lor  the  first  time  in  this  series.  In 
1853  he  became  editor  of  The  English  Cyclopaedia,  which  was 
practically  only  a  revision  of  The  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  and  at 
about  the  same  time  be  began  his  Popular  History  of  England 
(8  vols.,  1856-1862).  In  X864  be  withdrew  from  the  business  of 
publisher,  but  he  continued  to  write  neariy  to  the  ck>se  of  his 
long  life,  puUishmg  The  Shadows  of  the  Old  Booksellers  (1865), 
an  autobiography  under  the  title  Patsages  of  a  Working  Lijfe 
during  Half  a  Century  (a  vols.,  1864-1865),  and  an  historioU 
novel,  Begg*d  at  Court  (1867).  He  died  at  Addleslone,  Surrey, 
on  the  9th  of  March  1873. 

See  A.  A.  Clowes.  Knigki,  a  Sketch  (1892):  and  F.  Espinasie.  in 
The  Critic  (May  i860). 

KNIOBT.  DANIBL  BIDOWAY  (1^5-  ),  American  artist, 
was  bom  at  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  in  1845.  He  was  a  pupil  at  the 
£cole  dea  Beaux-Arts,  Paris,  under  Cle3rre,  and  later  worked 
in  the  private  studio  of  Meissonier.  After  187a  he  lived  in 
France,  having  a  house  and  studio  at  Poissy  on  the  Seine. 
He  painted  peasant  women  out  of  doors  with  great  popuhtf 
success.  He  was  awarded  the  silver  medal^  and  cross  of  the 
Legiod  of  Honour,  Exposition  Universelle,  Paris,  1889,  and  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  Royal  Order  of  St  Michael  of  Bavaria, 
Munidi,  X893,  receiving  the  gold  medal  of  honour  from  the 
Peonsytvaoia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  1893.  His 
soUr  Ashton  Knight*  is  also  known  as  a  landscape  painter. 

KMIOHT.  JOHN  BUXTON  (1843-1908),  English  landscape 
painter,  was  bom  at  Sevenoaks,  Kent;  he  started  as  a  school- 
master, but  painting  was  his  hobby,  and  he  subsequently  de- 
voted himseU  to  it.  In  x86x  be  had  his  first  picture  Jiung  at  the 
Academy.  He  was  essentially  an  open-air  painter,  constantly 
going  oa  sketching  tours  in  the  most  picturesque  spots  of  Eng- 
land, and  all  his  pictures  were  painted  out  of  doors.  He  di^l 
at  Dover  00  the  tnd  of  January  1908.  The  Chantrey  trustees 
bought  his  "  December's  Barenen  Everywhere  "  for  the  nation  in 
the  foUowing  month.  Most  of  his  best  pictures  had  passed  into 
the  collection  of  Mr  Iceton  of  Putney  (indudhig  "  White  Walls 
of  Old  Eni^d  "  and  "  Hereford  Cathedral "),  Mr  Walter  Briggs 
of  Burlej  in  Wharfedale  (especially  "  Pinner  "),  and  Mr  S.  M. 
Phillips  of  Wrotham  (especially  two  water-colours  of  Kichmond 

Bridge). 

KNtOHTHOOD  and  CHIVALRY.  These  two  words,  which  are 
nea4y  but  not  quite  synonymous,  designate  a  single  subject 
of  inquiry,  which  presenu  itself  under  three  different  although 
connected  mnd  in  a  measure  intermingled  aspects.  It  may  be 
regarded  in  the  first  place  as  a  mode  or  variety  of  feudal  tenure, 
in  the  tcond  place  as  a  personal  attribute  or  dignity,  and  in  the 
third  place  «s  a  scheme  ol  manners  or  sodal  arrangements. 
The  first  of  these  aspects  is  discussed  under  the  headings  Yeu- 
DAU8M  and  Knioki  Suvicb:  we  are  conoenicd  here  only  with 
the  second  and  third.  For  the  more  important  refigjous  as 
distinguished  from  the  military  orders  of  knighthood  or  chivalry 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  headings  St  John  or  Jeeusaleu, 
kmoBTS  or;  Teutonic  KNtnirr«.  •»/!  Templars. 
^UrnkfT"^^  -*  **•  *^tubbs)  « is  a  subject 

j^^^^^^  ;  and,  though  J.  H. 

4^  :tien  of  the  system 
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the  primary  signification  of  the  first  waft  a  boy  or  youth»  and  of 
the  second  that  period  of  life  which  intervenes  bet  ween,  child* 
hood  and  manhocKl.  But  some  time  before  the  middle  of  the  1  ath 
century  they  had  acquired  the  meaning  they  still  retain  of  the 
French  chevalier  and  chevalerie.  In  a  secondary  sense  enikt 
meant  a  servant  or  attendant  answering  to  the  Cimaan  Knecht, 
and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospds  a  disciple  is  described  as  a 
learning  cnihL  In  a  tertiary  sense  the  word  appears  to  have  beea 
occasionally  empbyed  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin  mt/c»— usually 
translated  by  /A«git~which  in  the  earlier  middle  ages  was.  used 
as  the  designation  of  the  domestic  as  well  as  of  the  martial 
officers  or  retainers  of  sovereigns  and  princes  or  great  person- 
ages.* Sharon  Turner  suggests  that  cnihl  from  meaning  an 
attendant  simply  may  have  come  to  mean  more  e^>ecially  a 
military  attendant,  and  that  in  this  sense  it  may  have  gradually 
superseded  the  word  thegn.*  But  the  word  thegn  itself,  that  is, 
when  it  was  used  as  the  description  of  an  attendant  of  the 
king,  appears  to  have  meant  more  especially  a  military  atten^ 
dant.  As  Stubbs  says  "  the  thegn  seems  to  be  primarily  the 
warrior  gesith  " — the  gesithas  forming  the  chosen  band  of  com- 
panions {comiles)  of  the  German  chiefs  (principes)  noticed  by 
Tadtus— "  he  is  probably  the  gesith  who  had  a  particular  mili- 
tary duty  in  his  master's  service  ";  and  be  adds  that  from  the 
reign  of  Athclstan  "  the  gesith  is  lost  sight  of  except  very  occa^ 
sionally,  the  more  important  class  having  become  thegns,  and  the 
lesser  sort  sinking  into  the  rank  of  mere  servants  of  the  king."* 
It  is  pretty  clear,  therefore,  that  the  word  cniht  could  never  have 
superseded  the  word  thegn  in  the  sense  of  a  miliury  attendant, 
at  all  events  of  the  kmg.  But  besides  the  king,  the  ealdormen, 
bishops  and  king's  thegns  themselves  had  their  thegns,  and  to 
these  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  name  of  cniht  was  applied. 
Around  the  Anglo-Saxon  magnates  were  collected  a  crowd  of 
retainers  and  dependants  of  all  ranks  and  conditions;  and  there  is 
evidence  enough  to  show  that  among  them  were  some  called 
cnihtas  who  were  not  always  the  humblest  or  least  considerable 
of  their  number**  The  testimony  of  Domesday  abo  esubUshes 
the  existence  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  of  what 
Stubbs  describes  as  a  '*  large  dass  **  of  landholders  who  had 
commended  themsdves  to  some  lord,  and  he  regards  it  as  doubts 
f ul  whether  their  tenure  had  not  already  assumed  a  really  feudal 
character.  But  in  any  event  it  is  manifest  that  their  condition 
was  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of  a  vast  number  of  unques> 
tionaUy  feudal  and  military  tenants  who  made  theh:  appearance 
after  the  Norman  Conquest.  If  consequently  the  former  were 
called  cnihtas  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  regime,  it  seems  suffidently 
probable  that  the  appellation  should  have  been  continued  to  the 
latter— practically  their  successors— under  the  Anglo-Norman 
r^me.  And  if  the  designation  of  knights  was  first  applied  to 
the  military  tenants  of  the  earls,  bishops  and  barons— who 
although  they  hdd  their  lands  of  mesne  lords  owed  their  services 
to  the  kin^— the  extension  of  that  designation  to  the  whole  body 
of  military  tenants  need  not  have  been  a  very  violent  or  prolonged 
process.  Assuming,  however,  that  hnight  was  originally  used 
to  describe  the  military  tenant  of  a  noble  person,  as  cniht  had 
sometimes  been  used  to  describe  the  thegn  of  a  noble  person,  it 
would,  to  begin  with,  have  defined  rather  his  social  status  than 
the  nature  of  his  services.  But  those  whom  the  English  called 
hnights  the  Normans  called  chevaliers,  by  which  term  the  nature 
of  their  services  was  defined,  while  their  social  status  was  left 
out  of  consideration.  And  at  first  chetalier  in  its  general  and 
honorary  signification  seems  to  have  been  rendered  not  by  knight 
but  by  rider,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  Angk>-Saxon  Chronide, 
wherdn  it  is  recorded  under  the  year  1085  that  William  the 
Conqueror  "  dubbade  his  sunu  Henric  to  ridere."  *  But,  as  E.  A. 
Freeman  says,  "  no  such  title  is  heard  of  in  the  earlier  days  of 
England.  The  thegn.  the  ealdorman,  the  king  himself,  fought  on 
foot;  the  hone  might  bear  bun  to  the  fidd,  but  when  the  fighting 

•  Du  Cange.  Ctoss.,  s.9.  **  MUes.** 
■  History  of  England,  iii.  12. 

<  Stubbs,  Comhtntiottal  History,  i.  156. 

•  Ibid.  i.  156.  366;  Turner,  iii.  1^5-129.   A 

•  Ingram's  ediiion^jtjr^q. ^IC 
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itself  came  he  stood  on  his  native  earth  to  receive  the  onslaugbt 
of  her  enemies."^  In  tliis  perhaps  we  may  behoU  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  British  insular  prejudices,  for  on  the  Continent 
the  importance  of  cavalry  in  warfare  was  already  abundantly 
understood.  It  was  by  means  of  their  horsemen  that  the 
Austrasian  Franks  esUblished  their  superiority  over  their  neigh- 
bours, and  in  time  created  the  Western  Empire  anew,  while  from 
the  word  cabaUarins,  which  occurs  in  the  Capitularia  in  the  rdgn 
of  Charlemagne,,  came  the  words  for  knight  in  all  the  Romance 
languages.*  In  Germany  the  chevalier  was  called  RUter^  but 
neither  rider  nor  chevalier  prevailed  against  knight  in  England. 
And  it  was  long  after  knighthood  had  acquired  its  present  meaning 
with  lis  that  chioalry  was  incorporated  into  our  language.  It 
may  be  remarked  too  in  passing  that  in  official  Latin,  not  only 
in  England  but  all  over  Europe,  the  word  mii«$  held  its  own 
against  both  eques  and  cabailarius. 

'  Concerning  the  origin  of  knighthood  or  chivalry  as  it  existed 
in  the  middle  ages — implying  as  it  did  a  formal  assumption  of 
Or^«#  and  initiation  into  the  profession  of  arms — nothing 
^••^«»»'5'  beyond  more  or  less  probable  conjecture  is  possible. 
Kmfgbtbood.'^c  medieval  knights  had  nothing  to  do  m  the  way  of 
derivation  with  the  *'«quites"  of  Rome,  the  knights  of  King 
Arthur's  Round  Table,  or  the  PaUidins  of  Charlemagne.  But 
there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  some  of  the  rudLncnts  of 
chivalry  are  to  be  detected  in  eaxiy  Tetttonic  customs,  and  that 
they  may  have  made  some  advance  among  the  Franks  of  GauL 
We  know  from  Tacitus  that  the  German  tribes  in  his  day  were 
wont  K>  celebrate  the  admission  of  their  young  men  into  the 
ranks  of  their  warriors  with  much  circumstance  and  ceremony. 
The  people  of  the  district  to  which  the  candidate  belonged  were 
called  together;  his  qualifications  for  the  privileges  about  to  be 
conferred  upon  him  were  inquired  into;  and,  if  he  were  deemed 
fitted  and  worthy  to  receive  them,  his  ciiief,  his  father,  or  one  of 
his  near  kinsmen  presented  him  with  a  shield  and  a  lance. 
Again,  among  the  Franks  we  find  Charlemagne  girding  his  son 
Louis  the  Pious,  and  Louis  the  Pious  girding  his  son  Charles  the 
Bald  with  the  sword,  when  they  arrived  at  manhood.*  It  seems 
certain  here  that  some  ceremony  was  observed  which  was  deemed 
worthy  of  record  not  for  iu  novelty,  but  as  a  thing  of  recogiriaed 
importance.  It  does  not  foHow  that  a  similar  ceremony 
extended  to  personages  less  exalted  than  the  sons  of  kings  and 
«mperors.  But  if  it  did  we  must  naturally  suppose  that  it  applied 
in  the  ficst  instance  to  the  mounted  warriors  who  formed  the 
most  formidable  portion  of  the  warlike  amy  of  the  Franks. 
It  was  among  the  Franks  indeed,  and  possibly  through  their 
experiences  in  war  with  the  Saracens,  that  cavalry  first  acquired 
the  pre-eminent  place  which  it  long  maintained  in  every 
European  country.  In  early  society,  where  the  army  is  not  a  paid 
force  but  the  armed  nation,  the  cavalry  must  necessarily  consist 
•of  the  noble  and  wealthy,  and  cavalry  and  chivalry,  as  Freeman 
observes/  wiQ  be  the  same,  ^ince  then  we  discover  in  the 
Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  actual  mention  of  "  caballarii "  as 
m  dass  of  warriors,  it  may  reasonably  be  concluded  that  formal 
investiture  with  arms  applied  to  the  "  caballarii "  if  it  was  a  usage 
extending  beyond  the  sovereign  and  his  hetr-apparent.  "  But," 
«s  Hallam  says,  "  he  who  fought  on  horseback  and  had  been 
invested  with  peculiar  arms  in  a  solemn  manner  wanted  nothing 
matt  to  render  him  a  knight; "  and  so  he  concludes,  in  view  of 
the  verbal  identity  of  "  chevalier  "  and  "  cabailarius,'*  that "  we 
may  refer  chivalry  in  a  general  sense  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne."  * 
Yet,  if  the  *'  caballarii "  of  the  Capitularies  are  really  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  later  knights,  it  remains  a  difficulty  that  the  Latin 
name  for  a  knight  is  "  miles,"  although  "  cabailarius  "  became  in 
various  forms  the  vernacular  designation. 

Before  it  was  known  that  the  chronicle  ascribed  to  Ingulf  of 
Croyland  is  really  a  fiction  of  the  13th  or  14 th  century  the 
-knighting  of  Heward  or  Hereward  by  Brand,  abbot  of  Burgh 

*  Comparative  Polities,  p.  74. 

«  Baluzc.  Capitularia  Return  Francomm,  ii.  794,  1069. 

*  Du  C^ngc.Closs^  s.v.     Arma." 

*  Freeman,  Cotiparative  Politics,  p.  73. 

*  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  iiL  392. 


(now  Peterborough),  was  accqtCed  from  Selden  to  Hallam  as 
an  historical  fact,  and  knighthood  was  supposed,  not  only  to 
have  been  known  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  to  y-ft^fft,^ 
have  had  a  distinctively  vdigioas  charactet  which  ^^^^^ 
was  contemned  by  the  Norman  invaders.  The 
genuine  evidence  at  our  commend  altogether  fails  to  soppoct 
this  view.  When  William  of  Malmesbury  describes  the  kni^itiBg 
of  Athebtan  by  his  grandfather  Alfred  the  Great,  that  is,  his 
investiture  "  with  a  purple  garment  set  with  gems  and  a  Saxon 
sword  with  a  golden  sheath,"  there  is  no  hint  ol  any  rdigkus 
observance.  In  spite  of  the  silence  of  our  records,  Dr  Stubfas 
thinks  that  kings  so  well  acquainted  with  foreign  usages  as 
Ethelred,  Canute  and  Edwani  the  Confessor  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  introduce  into  England  the  institutioo  of  chivahy 
then  springing  up  in  every  oottntrjr  of  Europe;  and  he  b  sap- 
ported  in  this  opinion  by  the  drcomstence  that  k  is  miwhtte 
mentioned  as  a  Norman  innovation.  Yet  the  foct  that  Harold 
received  knighthood  from  William  of  Normandy  makes  it  dear 
either  that  Harold  was  noC  yeC  a  knight,  which  in  the  case  of  as 
tried  a  warriM:  would  imply  that  **  dubbing  to  knighthood  "  was 
not  yet  known  in  En^buid  even  under  Edward  the  Confessor,  or, 
as  Freeman  thinks,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  nth  cenluiy  the 
custom  had  grown  in  Normandy  into  "something  of  a  more 
special  meaning  "  than  it  bore  in  England. 

Regarded  as  a  method  of  ndHtary  ofganfsatSob,  the  fendal 
system  of  tenures  was  always  iar  better  adapted  to  the  poiposcs 
of  defensive  than  of  offensive  warfare.  Against  invasioo  it 
furnished  a  permanent  provision  both  in  men*at-Arms  and  strong- 
holds; nor  was  it  unsuited  for  the  campaigns  of  neighbouziBg 
counts  and  barons  which  lasted  for  only  a  few  weeks,  and  ex- 
tcnded.over  only  a  few  leagues.  But  when  kihgs  and  kingdoms 
were  in  conflict,  and  distant  and  proloi^ed  expeditions  became 
necessary,  it  was  speedily  discovered  that  the  tmnsaiated  re- 
sources of  fendalism  were  altogether  inadequate.  It  became 
therefore  the  manifest  interest  of  both  parties  that  pcfseoal 
services  should  be  commuted  into  pecuniary  payments.  Then 
there  grew  up  all  over  Europe  a  system  of  Aoiing  the  knigfau  who 
failed  to  respond  to  the  sovereign's  call  or  to  stay  tbeir  full  time 
in  the  field,  and  in  Eaghind  this  fine  developed,  from  the  reiga 
of  Henry  JI.  to  that  of  Edward  IL,  into  a  regular  war^tax  called 
teenage  or  scntage  ig.9.).  In  this  way  funds  for  war  were  placed  at 
the  free  (hsposal  of  sovereigns,  and,  although  the  f eudatoocs  and 
thdr  retaiaen  still  formed  the  most  considerable  portioo  of  thea 
armies,  the  conditions  under  which  they  served  were  altogether 
changed.  Their  military  service  was  now  far  more  the  icsak 
of  special  agreemenL  In  the  reign  of  Edward  L»  whose  warlike 
enterprises  after  he  was  king  were  confined  within  the  four  seas, 
this  alteration  does  not  seem  to  have  proceeded  very  far,  and 
Scotland  and  Wales  were  subjugated  by  what  was  in  the  main, 
if  not  exdusively,  a  feudal  militia  raised  as  of  old  by  writ  to  the 
earls  and  barons  and  the  sheriffs.*  B  ut  the  armies  of  Edward  TTT., 
Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.  during  the  century  of  intefmitteat  war- 
fare between  England  and  France  were  recrwted  and  s>ntaif>rri 
to  a  very  great  extent  on  the  priadple  of  contract.'  Ob  the 
Continent  the  systematic  employment  of  mercenaries  wras  both 
an  early  and  a  coi^mon  practice. 

Besides  consideration  for  the  tnutual  cranrenience  of  sovcreij^ns 
and  their  feudatories,  there  were  other  causes  which  materiany 
contributed  towards  bringing  about  those  changes  in  Tte 
the  military  system  of  Europe  which  were  finally  Grww**. 
accomplished  hi  the  X3th  and  X4th  centuries.  Daring  the 
Crusades  vast  armies  were  set  on  foot  in  which  feudal  rigfais 

•Stabbt.  Const.  Hist.  ii.  378;  also  compare  Grosae,  MU^ary 
Antiquities,  i.  65  acq. 

'  There  hae  been  a  aeneral  tendeocv  to  ignore  the  extent  to  which 
the  armies  of  Edward  U  I.  were  raised  by  compulsory  levies  even  niux 
the  system  of  raising  troops  by  free  contract  had  begun.  Lore 
(ch.  vt.)  points  out  wnt  much  EngUtad  relied  at  this  time  oh  what 
would  now  be  called  conscription:  and  his  remarks  are  cotiwly 
borne  out  bv  the  Norwich  documents  published  by  Mr  W.  Hudsoa 
(Norf.  and  Norwich  ArchaeotoKical  Soc-  xiv.  265  aqq).  by  a  L>'oa 
corporation  document  of  i8th  Edw.  HI.  (Hist.  *MSs.  Commiastoo 
Report  XI.  Appendix  pt.  iii.  p.  189),  and  by  Smyth'a  t*oes  ^  tie 
Berketcys,  I  312,  319,  320.  '  , _ 
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«Bd  obUgations  had  no  phce,  and  it  wu  seen  that  the  volun- 
teen  who  flocked  to  the  standards  of  the  various  commanders 
were  not  les  but  even  more  efficient  in  the  field  than  the 
vass&b  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  lead.  It  was  thus 
cstabliahed  that  pay,  the  love  of  enterprise  and  the  prospect  of 
plunder->if  we  Irave  seal  for  the  sacred  cause  which  they  had 
espoused  for  the  moment  out  of  sight — were  quite  as  useful  for 
the  purpose  of  enlisting  troops  and  keeping  them  together  as 
the  tenure  of  land  and  the  solemnities  of  homage  and  fealty. 
Moreover,  the  crusaders  who  survived  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  an  expedition  to  Palestine  were  seasoned  and  experienced 
although  frequently  impoverished  and  landlpss  soldiers,  ready  to 
hire  themselves  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  well  worth  the  wages 
they  received.  Again,  it  was  owing  to  the  crusades  that  the 
church  took  the  profession  of  arms  under  her  peculiar  protection, 
and  thenceforward  the  ceremonies  of  initiation  into  it  assumed  a 
ivligious  as  well  as  a  martial  charadter. 

To  distinguished  soldiers  oi  the  cross  the  honotirs  and  benefits 
of  knighthood  could  hardly  be  refused  on  the  ground  that  they 
K^^tb9o4  ^^  ^^^  possess  a  sufficient  property  qualification-^ 
iaa»peod*at  of  which  perliaps  they  had  denuded  themselves  in 
o^ntfal-     order  to  their  equipment  for  the  Holy  War.    And 
thus  the  conception  of  knighthood  as  of  something 
distinct  from  feudalism  botb  as  a  social  condition  and  a 
personal  dignity  arose  and  rapidly  gained  ground.    It  was 
then  that  the  analogy  was  first  detected  between  the  order  of 
knighthood  and  the  order  of  priesthood,  and  that  an  actual 
union  of  monachism  and  chivalry  was  effected  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  religious  orders  of  which  the  Knights  Templars 
and  the  Km'ghts  Hospitallers  were  the  most  eminent  examples. 
As  comprehensive  in  their  polity  as  the  Benedictines  or 
Franciscans,  they  gathered  their  membeis  from,  and  soon 
scattered  their  possessions  over,  every  country  in  Europe.   And 
in  their  indifference  to  the  distinctions  of  race  and  nationality 
they  merely  accommodated  themselves  to  the  spirit  which  had 
become  characteristic  of  chivalry  itself,  akeady  recognised,  like 
the  church,  as  a  universal  in^tution  which  knit  together  the 
whole  warrior  caste  of  Christendom  into  one  great  fraternity 
irrespective  alike  of  feudal  subordination  and  territorial  botm- 
daries.    Somewhat  later  the  adoption  of  hereditary  surnames 
and  armorial  bearings  marked  the  exbtence  of  a  large  and  noble 
class  who  either  from  the  subdivision  of  fiefs  or  from  the  effects 
of  the  custom  of  primogeniture  were  very  insufficiently  provided 
for.   To  them  only  two  callings  were  generally  open,  that  of  the 
churchman  and  that  of  the  soldier,  and  the  hitter  as  a  rule  offered 
greater  attractions  than  the  former  in  an  era  of  much  licence  and 
h'ttle  learning.    Hence  the  favourite  expedient  for  men  of  birth, 
although  not  of  fortune,  was  to  attach  themselves  to  some  prince 
or  magnate  in  whose  military  service  they  were  sure  of  an  ade- 
quate maintenance  and  might  hope  for  even  a  rich  reward  in  the 
shape  of  booty  or  of  ransom.^   It  is  probably  to  this  period  and 
these  circumstances  that  we  must  look  for  at  all  events  the  rudi- 
mentaiy  beginnings  of  the  military  as  well  as  the  religious  orders 
of  chivalry.     Of  the  existence  of  any  regularly  constituted 
companionships  of  the  first  kind  there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence 
until  between  two  and  three  centuries  after  fraternities  of  the 
second  kind  had  been  organized.   Soon  after  the  greater  crusad- 
ing sodeties  had  been  formed  similar  orders,  such  as  those  of 
St  James  of  CompostcUa,  Calatrava  and  Alcantara,  were  estab- 
lished to  fight  the  Moors  in  Spain  instead  of  the  Saracens  in  the 
Holy  Land.  But  the  members  of  these  orders  were  not  less  monks 
than  knights,  their  statutes  embodied  the  rules  of  the  cloister, 
and  they  were  bound  by  the  ecclesiastical  vows  of  celibacy, 
poverty  and  obedience.   From  a  very  early  stage  in  the  develc^ 
ment  of  chivalry,  however,  we  meet  with  the  singular  institution 
of  brotherhood  in  arms;  and  from  it  the -ultimate  origin  if  not  of 
the  religious  fraternities  at  any  rate  of  the  military  companion- 
ships is  usually  derived.'    By  thh  institution  a  rdatlon  was 
^  J.  B.  de  Lacume  de  Salnte  Palaye.  Mtmoirts  sur  VAncUnnt 
Chevaterie,  i.  363,  364  (ed.  1781). 

•  Du  Cange.  Disserlaium  sur  JoinviiU,  xxL ;  Sainte  Palaye, 
MSmcires,  i.  m ;  G.  P.  Belta,  Memorials  ^  the  Order  ^  the  Garter 
(I84I,)  p.  zxvii. 


created  between  two  or  more  monks  by  voliintaiy  agreement, 
which  was  regarded  as  of  for  more  intimacy  and  stringency  than 
any  which  the  mere  accident  of  consanguinity  implied.  Brothers 
in  arms  were  supposed  to  be  partners  in  all  things  save  the  affec- 
tions of  their  "  lady-loves."  They  shared  in  every  danger  and 
in  every  success,  and  each  was  eaq>ected  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  another  as  promptly  and  zealously  as  his  own.  The  plot  of 
the  medieval  romance  of  Amis  and  AmiUs  is  built  entirely  on 
such  a  brotherhood.  Their  engagements  usually  lasted  through 
life,  but  sometimes  only  for  a  qMsdfied  period  or  during  the 
continuance  of  specified  circumstances,  and  they  weie  always 
rarified  by  oath,  occasionally  reduced  to  writing  in  the  shape  of  a 
solenm  bond  and  often  sanctified  by  their  reception  of  the 
Eucharist  together.  Romance  and 'tradition  speak  of  strange 
rites-Hhe  mingling  and  even  the  drinking  of  blood— as  having 
in  remote  and  rude  ages  Inarked  the  inception  of  these  martial 
and  fraternal  associations.'  But  in  later  and  less  barbarous 
times  they  were  generally  evidenced  and  celebrated  by  a  fonnal 
and  reciprocal  exchange  of  weapons  and  armour.  In  warfare 
it  was  customary  for  knights  who  were  thus  allied  to  appear 
similarly  accoutred  and  bearing  the  same  badges  or  cognisances, 
to  the  end  that  their  enemies  mi^t  not  know  with  which  of  them 
they  were  in  bonfitct,  and  that  their  friends  might  be  unable  to 
accord  more  applause  to  one  than  to  the  other  for  his  (nowess  in 
the  field.  It  seems  likely  enough  therefore  that  there  should  grow 
up  bodies  of  knights  banded  together  by  engagements  of  fidelity, 
although  free  from  monastic  obligations;  wearing  a  uniform  or 
livery,  and  naming  themselves  after  some  special  symbol  or 
some  patron  saint  of  their  adoption.  And  such  bodies  placed 
imder  the  command  of  a  sovereign  or  grand  master,  regulated  by 
statutes,  and  enriched  by  ecclesiastical  endowments  would  have 
been  precisely  what  in  after  times  such  orders  as  the  Garter 
in  England,  the  Golden  Fleece  in  Burgimdy,  the  Annunxiata  in 
Savoy  and  the  St  Michad  and  Holy  Ghost  in  France  actually 
were.* 

During  the  X4th  and  xsth  centuries,  as  wdl  as  somewhat 
earlier  and  later,  the  general  arrangements  of  a  European  wrmy 
were  always  and  everywhere  pretty  much  the  same.^  <v«i. 
Under  the  sovereign  the  constable  and  the  marshal  jStSSHaod. 
or  marshals  held  the  chief  commands,  their  authority 
being  partly  joint  and  partly  severaL  Attendant  on  them 
were  the  heralds,  who  were  the  officem  of  their  militaiy  court, 
wherein  offences  committed  in  the  camp  and  field  were  tried 
and  adjudged,  and  among  who6&  duties  it  was  to  carry  orders 
and  messages,  to  deliver  challenges  and  call  truces,  and  to 
identify  and  number  the  wounded  and  the  slain.  The  main 
divisions  of  the  anx^  were  distributed  under  the  royal  and  other 
principal  standards,  smaller  divisions  under  the  banners  of 
some  of  the  greater  noblHty  or  of  knights  banneret,  and  smaller 
divisions  still  under  the  peimons  of  knights  or,  as  in  distinction 
from  knights  banneret  they  came  to  be  called,  knights  bachelors. 
All  knights  whether  bachelors  or  bannerets  were  escorted  by 
their  squires.  But  the  banner  of  the  banneret  always  implied 
a  more  or  less  extensive  command,  whUe  every  knight  was  en* 
titled  to  bear  a  pennon  and  every  squire  a  pencel.  Allthreeffags  . 
were  of  such  a  sise  as  to  be  conveniently  attached  to  and  carrini 
on  a  lance,  and  were  emblazoned  with  the  arms  or  some  portion 
of  the  bearings  of  their  owners.  But  while  the  banner  was 
square  the  pennon,  which  resembled  it  in  other  respects,  was 
either  pointed'or  forked  at  its  extremity,  and  the  pencel,  which 
was  considerably  less  than  the  others,  always  terminated  in  a 
single  tail  or  streamer.* 

If  indeed  we  look  at  the  scale  of  chivalric  subordination  from 
another  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  be  more  properly  divisible  into 
four  than  into  three  stages,  of  which  two  may  be  called  provisional 
and  two  final.  The  bachelor  and  the  banneret  were  both  equally 
knights,  only  the  one  was  of  greater  distinction  and  authority 

*  Du  Csnge,  DissetUtticn,  X3d.,  and  Lancelot  du  Lac,  among  other 
romances. 

*  Anstis.  Register  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  I.  63. 
•Grose,  MUitary  Anliq.  \.  207  seq.;  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  T\.  276 
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than  the  oth^.  In  like  manner  the  squixe  and  the  page  were 
both  in  training  for  knighthood,  but  the  first  had  advanced 
further  in  the  process  than  the  second.  It  is  true  that  the  squire 
was  a  combatant  while  the  page  was  not,  and  that  many  squires 
voluntarily  served  as  squires  all  their  lives  owing  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  their  fortunes  to  support  the  costs  and  charges  of 
knighthood.  But  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  chivalrous  educa- 
tion the  successive  conditions  of  page  and  squire  were  passed 
through  in  boyhood  and  youth,  and  the  condition  of  knighthood 
was  reached  in  early  manhood.  Every  feudal  court  and  castle 
was  in  fact  a  school  of  chivalry,  and  although  princes  and  great 
personages  were  rarely  actually  pages  or  squires,  the  moral  and 
physical  discipline  through  which  they  passed  was  not  in  any 
important  particular  different  from  that  to  which  less  exalted 
candidates  for  knighthood  were  subjected.^  The  page,  or,  as  he 
was  more  anciently  and  more  correctly  called,  the  "  valet "  or 
*'  damoiseau,"  commenced  his  service  and  instruction  when  he 
was  between  seven  and  eight  years  old,  and  the  initial  phase 
continued  for  seven  or  eight  years  longer.  He  acted  as  the  con- 
stant personal  attendant  of  both  his  master  and  mistress.  He 
waited  on  them  in  their  hall  and  accompanied  them  in  the  chase, 
served  the  lady  in  her  bower  and  followed  the  lord  to  the  camp.' 
From  the  chaplain  and  his  mistress  and  her  damsels  he  Icamt 
the  rudiments  of  religion,  of  rectitude  and  of  love,'  from  his 
master  and  his  squires  the  elements  of  military  exercise,  to  cast  a. 
wpeiT  or  dart,  to  sustain  a  shield,  and  to  march  with  the  measured 
tread  of  a  soldier;  and  from  his  master  and  hia  huntsmen 
and  falconers  the  "  mysteries  of  the  woods  and  rivers,"  or  in 
other  words  the  rules  and  practices  of  hunting  and  hawking. 
When  he  was  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  he  became  a  squire. 
But  no  sudden  or  great  alteration  was  made  in  his  mode  of  life. 
He  continued  to  wait  at  dinner  with  the  pages,  although  in  a 
manner  more  dignified  according  to  the  notions  of  the  age. 
He  not  only  served  but  carved  and  helped  the  dishes,  proffered 
the  first  or  principal  cup  of  wine  to  his  master  and  his  guests, 
and  carried  to  them  the  basin,  ewer  or  napkin  when  they  washed 
their  hands  before  and  after  meat.  He  assisted  in  cl^ring  the 
hall  for  dancing  or  minstrelsy,  and  laid  the  Ubles  for  chess  or 
draughts,  and  he  also  shared  in  the  pastimes  for  which  he  had 
made  preparation.  •  He  brought  his  master  the  "  vin  de  coucher  " 
at  night,  and  made  his  early  refection  ready  for  him  in  the 
morning.  But  his  military  exercises  and  athletic  sports  occupied 
an  always  increasing  portion  of  the  day.  He  accustomed  himself 
to  ride  the  "  great  horse,"  to  tilt  at  the  quintain,  to  wield  the 
sword  and  battle-axe,  to  swim  and  climb,  to  run  and  leap,  and 
to  bear  the  weight  and  overcome  the  embarrassments  of  armour. 
He  inured  himself  to  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  volun- 
tarily suffered  the  pains  or  inconveniences  of  himger  and  thirst, 
fatigue  and  sleeplessness.  It  was  then  too  that  he  chose  his 
*'  lady-love,"  whom  he  was  expected  to  regard  with  an  adoration 
at  once  earnest,  respectful,  and  the  more  meritorious  if  concealed. 
And  when  it  was  considered  that  he  had  made  sufficient  advance- 
ment in  his  military  accomplishments,  he  took  his  sword  to  the 
priest,  who  laid  it  on  the  altar,  blessed  it,  and  returned  it  to  him.* 
Afterwards  he  either  remained  with  his  eariy  master,  relegating 
most  of  his  domestic  duties  to  his  younger  companions,  or  he 
entered  the  service  of  some  valiant  and  adventurous  lord  or 
'  Sainte  Palaye,  Mfmoins,  I  36;  Frolssart,  bk.  iii.  ch.  9. 

•  Sainte  Palaye,  Mimoires,  pi.  L  and  Mills,  Hisbny  of  Chivalry, 
vol.  L  t.h.  3. 

*  See  die  lane  fiernson  in  the  roinaEKie  of  Fttit  Jekan  tk  Snintre. 
pt.  I  ch.  v..  and  compute  the  ihcary  thtrt  set  forth  mth  the  actual 
kehj^viaur  of  the  thieT  pertoiMKCf-  Eveo  GauSier  '^  » ^i  -  hf  contends 
that  chii^lry  did  miich  to  rtfiiic  morality,  i;  ■  r  to  admit 
the    prevailing   iraaiDnility  to   whidi   mcdicv    .  t  testify. 

n  nil  the  c^Tt  not^inAry  ttvc  behaviour  of  S  he  ti  rj , L.  dies.     No 

d'>ubt  thc««  fionvinc«,  ijlccrt  atone,  might  civt  a*  unTjir  on  idea  as 
sicsdcm  French  novcti  give  of  pAri^ian  momri,  hut  wt  h.tve  ^ibundant 
other  r^  Science  for  plACihg  the  mm^^  ftjindatd  oi  the  ^^m  of  chivalry 
dc'Imiicly  bdow  tlui«  uf  educated  society  in  the  pfc«rnc  day. 

♦SArme  Paliyif,  Mimoires,  I  li  seq.:  "  CWt  pent -61  re  &  cette 
c'r^mrniw  et  aon  *  cv5lc*  de  U  dujvalerio  q  11*0  a  doit  rapportcr  ce 
qut  «  lit  da  III  ncn  hinunVni  ilc  b  nnmiiVc  ct  <le  b  wtondc  raceau 
■ijfct  dem  uremt.^r..^-  ,irnn;4que  1^^  Rot^  tX  lei  Pnncts  fiKiicttoiwU  avcc 


knight  of  his  own  selection.  He  now  became  a  "  squire  of  Cbe 
body,"  and  truly  an  "armiger  "  or  "  acutifcr,"  (or  be  bore  the 
^cld  and  armour  of  his  leader  to  the  field,  and,  what  was  a  task 
of  no  small  difficulty  and  hazard,  cased  and  secured  him  in  Ms 
panoply  of  war  before  assisting  him  to  mount  his  courser  or 
charger.  It  was  his  function  also  to  display  and  guard  in  battk 
the  banner  of  the  baron  or  banneret  or  the  pennon  of  the  knight 
he  served,  to  raise  him  from  the  ground  if  he  were  unhorsed,  to 
supply  him  with  another  or  his  own  horse  if  his  was  disabled  or 
killed,  to  receive  and  keep  any  prisoners  he  might  take,  to  fight 
by  his  side  if  he  was  imeqnally  matched,  to  rescue  him  if  cap- 
tured, to  bear  him  to  a  place  of  safety  if  wounded,  and  to  boxy 
him  honourably  when  dead.  And  iJter  he  had  worthily  and 
bravely,  borne  himself  for  six  or  seven  years  as  a  squire,  the  rime 
came  when  it  was  fitting  that  he  should  be  made  a  knight.  This, 
at  least,  was  the  current  theory;  but  it  is  specially  dangerous 
in  medieval  history  to  assume  too  much  correspondence  between 
theory  and  fact.  In  many  castles,  and  perha  s  in  most,  the 
discipline  followed  simply  a  natural  and  unwritten  code  of 
"fagging"  and  seniority,  as  in  public  schools  or  on  board 
men-of-war  some  hundred  years  or  so  ago. 

Two  modes  of  conferring  knighthood  appear  to  have  preva3ed 
from  a  very  early  period  in  all  countries  where  chivalry  was 
known.  In  both  of  them  the  essential  portion  seems  m^Sta  •/ 
to  have  been  the  accolade  or  stroke  of  the  sword.  tiMfciihy 
But  while  in  the  one  the  accolade  constituted  the  '^■•b****** 
whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ceremony,  in  the  other  h 
was  surrounded  with  many  addlrional  observances.  The  former 
and  simpler  of  these  modes  was  naturally  that  used  in  war: 
the  candidate  knelt  before  "the  chief  of  the  army  or  some 
valiant  knight,"  who  struck  him  thrice  with  the  flat  of  a  sword, 
pronouncing  a  brief  formula  of  creation  and  of  exhortation 
which  varied  at  the  creator's  will.* 

In  this  form  a  number  of  knights  were  made  before  and  after 
almost  every  battle  between  the  nth  and  the  16th  centuries, 
and  its  advantages  on  the  score  of  both  convenience  and  ccooomy 
gradually  led  to  its  general  adoption  both  in  time  of  peace  and 
time  of  war.  On  extraordinary  occasions  indeed  the  nort 
elaborate  ritual  continued  to  be  observed.  But  recouiBe  was 
had  to  it  so  rarely  that  In  England  about  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century  it  came  to  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  a  apedal 
king  of  knighthood.  When  Segar,  garter  king  of  arms,  wrote  hi 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  this  had  been  accomplished  wkh 
such  completeness  that  he  does  not  even  mention  that  there 
were  two  ways  of  creating  knights  bachelors.  "  He  that  is  to 
be  made  a  knight,"  he  says,  "  is  striken  by  the  prince  with  a 
sword  drawn  upon  his  back  or  shoulder,  the  prince  sasring, 
'Soys  Chevalier,'  and  in  times  past  was  added  'Saint  Ge«ge.* 
And  when  the  knight  rises  the  prince  sayeth  'Avences.'  This  is 
the  manner  of  dubbing  knights  at  this  present,  and  that  terra 
'  dubbing '  was  the  old  term  in  this  point,  not  'creating.'  This 
sort  of  knights  are  by  the  heralds  called  kni^ts  bachelors.'*  In 
our  days  when  a  knight  is  personally  made  he  kneels  before  the 
sovereign,  who  lays  a  sword  drawn,  ordinarily  the  sword  of  state, 
on  either  of  his  shoulders  and  says,  "  Rise,"  calling  him  by  has 
Christian  name  with  the  addition  of  "  Sir  "  before  it 

'There  arc  several  obscure  points  as  to  the  relation  of  the  loogcr 
ana  shorter  ceremonies,  as  well  as  the  origin  and  original  relation  c^ 
their  several  parts.  There  is  nothing  to  show  whence  came  *•  dab- 
bing "  or  the  **  accolade."  It  seems  certain  that  the  word  *'  dwb  " 
means  to  strike,  and  the  usage  is  as  old  as  the  knighung  of  Henry  by 
William  the  Conqueror  (nt^a,  pp.  851. 852).  So,  too.  in  the  Ecaparc 
a  dubbed  knight  is  '*  ritter  geschlagen."  The  "  accolade  "  may 
et3rmoIogically  refer  to  the  embrace,  accomrianied  by  a  blow  with  the 
hand,  characteristic  of  the  longer  form  of  knighting.  The  derivatkko 
of  "  adoubcr,"  corresponding  to  "  dub,"  from  '^adopcare,"  whtdn 
is  given  by  Du  Cai^  and  wouU  connect  the  ceremony  with 
••  adoptio  per  arma,"  is  certainly  inaccurate.  The  investiture  with 
arms,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  longer  form  of  kntghtinc.  aad 
which  we  have  seen  to  rest  on  very  ancient  usage,  may  origixttBy 
have  had  a  distinct  meaning.  We  have  observed  that  Lanfrmsc 
invested  Henry  I.  with  arms,  while  William  "  dubbed  hian  to 
rider."  If  th.Te  was- a  difference  in  the  meam'ng  of  the  two  ccrr 
monies,  the  difficulty  as  to  the  knighting  of  Earl  Harold  C«/*<** 
p.  85a)  is  at  least  partly  removed. 
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Very  <&fferrat  were  tbe  solemnities  whteb  attended  the  creation 
of  a  kjiight  when  the  complete  procedure  was  observed.  *'  The 
ceremonies  and  circumstances  at  the  giving  this  dignity,"  says 
Sdden, "  in  the  elder  time  were  of  two  kinds  especially,  which  we 
may  call  courtly  and  sacred.  The  courtly  were  the  feasts  held 
at  the  creation,  giving  of  robes,  arms,  spurs  and  the  like.  The 
sacred  were  the  holy  devotions  and  what  else  was  used  in  the 
church  at  or  before  the  receiving  of  the  dignity.'  But  the  leading 
authority  on  the  subject  is  an  ancient  tract  written  in  French, 
which  will  be  found  at  length  either  in  the  ori^nal  or  translated 
by  Segar,  Dugdale,  Byshe  and  Nicolas,  among  other  English 
writers.'  Daniel  explains  his  reasons  for  transcribing  it,  "  tant 
k  cause  du  detail  que  de  la  na!vct£  du  stile  et  encore  plus  de  la 
bisarrerie  des  ceremonies  que  se  faisoient  pourtant  alors  fort 
sirieusement,"  while  he  adds  that  these  ceremonies  were  essen- 
tially identical  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  process  of  inanguratlon  was  commenced  in  the  evening  by  the 
placing  of  the  candidate  under  the  care  of  two  "esquires  otbonour 
grave  and  well  seen  in  courtship  and  nurture  and  also  in  the  feats  of 
chivalry,"  who  were  to  be  "  governors  in  all  things  relating  to  him." 
Under  their  direction,  to  begin  with,  a  barber  staavcd  him  and  cut 
his  hair.  He  was  then  conducted  by  them  to  his  appointed  chamber, 
where  a  bath  was  prepared  hung  within  and  without  with  linen  and 
covered  with  rich  cloths,  into  which  after  they  had  undressed  him 
be  entered.  While  he  was  in  the  bath  two  "ancient  and  grave 
knights  "  attended  him  **  to  inform,  instruct  and  counsel  him  touch- 
ing the  order  and  feats  of  chivahv,"  and  when  they  had  fulfilled 
their  mission  they  poured  some  of  the  water  of  the  bath  over  his 
shoulders,  signing  the  left  shoulder  with  the  cross,  and  retired. 
He  was  then  taken  from  the  bath  and  put  into  a  plain  bed  without 
hsmgings,  in  which  he  remained  until  his  body  was  dry,  when  the 
two  esquires  put  on  him  a  white  shirt  and  over  that  "  a  robe  of 
russet  with  long  sleeves  having  a  hood  thereto  like  unto  that  of  an 
hermit."  Then  the  "  two  ancient  and  grave  kniehts  "  returned  and 
led  him  to  the  chapel,  the  esquires  going  before  tnem  '*  sporting  and 
dancing  "  with  *'  the  minstrels  making  melody."  And  when  they 
had  been  served  with  wines  and  spices  they  went  away  leaving 
only  the  candidate,  the  Mquires.  "  the  priest,  the  chandler  and  the 
watch,"  who  kept  the  vi^il  of  arms  until  sunrise,  the  candidate  pass- 
ing the  night  *'  bestowing  himself  in  orisons  and  prayers."^  At 
daybreak  he  confessed  to  the  priest,  heard  matins,  and  communicated 
in  the  mass,  offering  a  taper  and  a  piece  of  money  stuck  in  it  a«  riear 
the  lighted  end  as  possible,  the  first "  to  the  boAour  q[  God  "  and  the 
second  "to  the  honour  of  the  person  that  mAkni  htm  a  knighc." 
Afterwards  he  was  taken  back  to  his  chamber,  a  mi  remamod  in  bed 
until  the  knights,  esquires  and  minstrels  went  tc»  him  ottid  aroir^ed 
him.  TheknightsthendiessedhimindistinctivcjiEkrmciitisand  they 
then  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  to  the  hM  where  the  candidate 
was  to  receive  knighthood:  his  future  squire  was  10  ride  bclonz  him 
bareheaded  bearing  his  sword  by  the  point  in  it--  -raiWr^rd  whh,  liis 
spurs  hanging  from  its  hilt.    And  when  ev        '         -  ed 

the  prince  or  subject  who  was  to  km'ght  him  c^. ..lu  iJi-  LaiJ.  ^i]d, 

the  candidate's  sword  and  spurs  having  been  presented  to  him,  he 
delivered  the  right  spur  to  the  "  most  noble  and  gentle  "  knight 
present,  and  directed  him  to  fasten  it  on  the  candidate's  right  heel, 
which  he  kneeling  on  one  knee  and  putting  the  candidate's  right 
foot  on  his  knee  accordingly  dki,  signing  the  candidate's  knee  with 
the  cross,  and  in  like  manner  by  another  "  noUe  and  gentle  "  knight 
the  left  spur  was  fastened  to  his  left  heel.  And  then  he  who  was  to 
create  the  knight  took  the  sword  and  girded  him  with  it,  and  then 
embracing  him  he  lifted  his  right  handand  smote  him  on  the  neck 
or  shoulder,  saying,  "  Be  thou  a  good  knight."  and  kissed  him. 
When  this  was  done  they  all  went  to  the  chapel  with  much  music. 


and  the  new  knight  laying  his  right  hand  on  the  altar  promised  to 
support  and  defend  the  church,  and  ungirding  his  s^^'ord  offered  it 
on  the  altar.    And  as  he  came  out  from  the  chapel  the  master  cook 


awaited  him  at  the  door  and  claimed  his  spurs  as  his  fee.  and  said, 


« Selden,  Titles  of  Honor,  639. 

«  Daniel,  Histoin  de  la  Miltce  Francoise,  1 99-TO4:  Byshe*s  Upton, 
Z>»  Studio  Militari,  pp.  21-24;  Dugdale,  Warwickskire,  ii,  708-710: 
%gar.  Honor  Ciml  and  Miiitary,  pp.  69  seq.  and  Nicolas,  Orders  of 
Knighthood,  vol.  ii.  {Order  of  the  Bath)  pp.  19  seq. .  .It  is  given  as  "  the 
order  and  manner  of  creating  Knights  of  the  Bath  in  time  of  peace 
according  to  the  custom  of  England,"  and  consequently  dates  from  a 
period  when  the  full  ceremony  of  creating  knights  bachelors  generally 
had  gone  out  of  fashion.  But  as  Ashmofe.  speaking  of  Knights  of  the 
Bath,  says,  "  if  the  ceremonies  and  circumstances  of  their  creation 
be  well  considered,  it  will  appear  that  this  king  [Henry  IV.]  did  not 
institute  but  rather  restore  the  ancient  manner  of  making  knights, 
and  consequently  that  the  Knights  of  the  Bath  are  in  truth  no  other 
than  km'ghts  bachelors,  that  is  to  sav,  such  as  arc  created  with  those 
ceremomes  wherewith  knights  bachelors  were  formerly  created." 
fAshmole,  Order  of  the  Garter,  p.  15).  Sec  also  Selden.  TiOes  tf 
Honor,  p.  678,  and  the  Arckaologjical  Journal,  v.  258  seq. 


"  If  you  do  anything  contrary' to  the  order  of  chlvalty  (which  God 
forbid),  I  shall  hack  the  spun  from  your  heels."* 

The  full  solemnities  for  conferring  knighthood  seem  to  have 
been  so  largely  and  so  early  supersednl  by  the  practice  of  dubbing 
or  giving  the  accolade  alone  that  in  England  it  became  at  last 
restricted  to  such  knights  as  were  made  at  coronations  and 
some  other  occasions  of  state.  And  to  them  the  particular 
name  of  Knights  of  the  Bath  was  assigned,  while  kni^ts  made 
in  the  ordinary  way  were  called  in  distinction  from  them  knights 
of  the  sword,  as  they  were  also  called  knights  bachelors  in  dis- 
tinction from  knights  banneret.^  It  is  usually  supposed  that 
the  first  creation  of  knights  of  the  Bath  under  that  designation 
was  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.;  and  before  the  order  of 
the  Bath  as  a  companionship  or  capitular  body  was  instituted 
the  last  creation  of  them  was  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  IL 
But  all  knights  were  also  knights  of  the  spur  or  "  equites  aurati," 
because  their  spurs  were  golden  or  gilt, — the  spurs  of  squires 
being  of  silver  or  white  metal, — and  these  became  their  peculiar 
badge  in  popular  estimation  and  proverbial  speech.  In  the 
form  of  their  solemn  inauguration  too,  as  we  have  noticed,  the 
^urs  together  with  the  sword  were  always  empIo3red  as  the 
leading  and  most  characteristic  ensigns  of  knighthood.^ 

With  regard  to  knights  banneret,  various  opinions  have  been 
entertained  as  to  both  the  nature  of  their  dignity  and  the 
qualifications  they  were  required  to  possess  for  receiving  it  at 
different  periods  and  in  different  countries.  On  the  Continent 
the  distinction  which  is  commonly  but  incorrectly  made  between 
the  nobility  and  the  gentry  has  never  arisen,  and  it  was  unknown 
here  while  chivalry  existed  and  heraldry  was  understood. 
Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  old  time,  a  nobleman  and  a  gentleman 
meant  the  same  thing,  namely,  a  man  who  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  descent  was  entitled  to  armorial  bearings.  Hence 
Du  Cange  divides  the  medieval  nobility  of  France  and  Spain 
into  three  classes:  first,  barons  or  ricos  hombres;  secondly, 
chevaliers  or  caballeros;  and  thirdly,  ^cuyers  or  infansons; 
and  to  the  first,  who  with  their  several  special  titles  constituted 
the  greater  nobility  of  either  country,  he  limits  the  designation 
ol  banneret  and  the  right  of  leading  their  followers  to  war  under 
a  banner,  otherwise  a  "  drapeau  quarr^  "  or  square  flag.*  Selden 
shows  especially  from  the  pariiament  rolls  that  the  term  banneret 
has  been  occasionally  employed  in  England  as  equivalent  to 
baron.^  In  Scotland,  even  as  late  a&  the  reign  of  James  VI., 
lords  of  parliament  were  always  created  bannerets  as  well  as 
barons  at  their  investiture,  "  part  of  the  ceremony  consisting 
in  the  display  of  a  banner,  and  such  '  barones  majores '  were 
thereby  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  having  one  borne  by  a 
retainer  before  them  to  the  field  of  a  quadrilateral  form."  *  In 
ScoUand,  too,  lords  of  parliament  and  bannerets  were  also 
called  bannerents,  banrents  or  baronets,  and  in  Enghind 
banneret  was  often  corrupted  to  baronet.  **  Even  in  a  patent 
passed  to  Sir  Ralph  Fane,  knight  under  Edward  VI.,  he  is 
called  'baronettus'  for  '  bannerettus.' "  *  In  this  manner 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  title  of  baronet  may  have  been 
suggested  to  the  advisers  of  James  L  when  the  order  of  Baronets 

•  As  may  be  gathered  from  Selden,  Favyn,  La  Colombicrs,  Mene- 
strier  and  Sainte  Palaye,  there  were  several  differences  of  detail 
in  the  ceremony  at  different  times  and  in  different  places.  But  in 
the  main  it  was  everywhere  the  same  both  in  its  military  and  its 
ecclesiastical  elements.  In  the  PorUificale  Romanum,  the  old  Ordo 
Romanus  and  the  manual  or  Common  Praver  Book  in  use  in  England 
before  the  Reformation  forms  for  the  blessing  or  consecration  of 
new  knights  are  included,  and  of  these  the  first  and  the  last  are 
quoted  by  Selden. 

<  Selden,  Titles  of  Honor ^  p.  678;  Ashmole,  Order  of  the  Garter, 
p.  15:  Favyn,  Thidtre  d'Honneur,  ii.  1035.' 

'  If  we  EtJin  ''  r  *  11  f  n  *::n^  cf  knighthood,  ancient  and 
tncKJpni,  we  shill  jini  Ovy  )i  I'.j  Ixvn  <.f^  are  a  horse,  gold  ring,  shield 
and  bnce,.  a  belt  and  sword.  gik  spurs  and  a  gold  chain  or  collar." 
— A^hmDle.  Ordtr  aj  the  Garter^  pp.  13,  13, 

>On  the  banner  $ee  Gmse,  Miiiiory  AntiguiiteSj  iL  257;  and 
Kicobs.  Brfiitfi  Orders  aj  Knwfiihimdt  vvi.  i.  p.  xxxvii. 

^  Tiilei  of  Jhttor,  ppv  3Sti  and  60S.  See  also  Hallam,  Middle  Atja^ 
iiL  %ih  MUX.  and  Stut^hj,  GmjL  //iiJ'.  tii.  4^0  seq. 

■  REddq^lr*  Ln-oi  and  Prartia  in  ScoUish  Peerages,  p.  578;  also 
fihb<!rdSyi^^mf>fHeraMry,i\.AQ]kji<\  S^ldcn's  Titles jf  Hofior,n.  702. 

"  Selden.  TiUa  0J  Hmer.  liPJ^^&ad^Tr- O  '  ^ 
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was  or^ally  created  hy  him,  for  it  was  a  question  whether  the 
recipients  of  the  new  dignity  should  be  designated  by  that  or 
some  other  name.^  But  there  Is  no  doubt  that  as  previously 
used  it  was  merdy  a  corrupt  synonym  for  banneret,  and  not  the 
name  of  any  separate  dignity.  On  the  Continent ,  however,  there 
are  several  recorded  examples  of  bannerets  who  had  an  hereditary 
claim  to  that  honour  and  its  attendant  privileges  on  the  ground 
of  the  nature  of  their  feudal  tenure.*  And  generally,  at  any  rate 
to  commence  with,  it  seems  probable  that  bannerets  were  in 
every  country  merdy  the  more  importabt  class  of  feudatories, 
the  *'  ricos  hombres  "  in  contrast  to  the  knights  bachdors,  who 
in  France  in  the  time  of  St  Louis  were  known  as  "  pauvres 
hommes."  In  England  all  the  barons  or  greater  nobility  were 
entitled  to  bear  banners,  and  therefore  Du  Gangers  observations 
would  apply  to  tliem  as  well  as  to  the  barons  or  greater  nobility 
of  France  and  SpailL  But  it  is  dear  that  from  a  comparatively 
early  period  bannerets  whose  claims  were  founded  on  personal 
distinction  rather  than  on  feudal  teiiuxe  gradually  came  to  the 
front,  and  much  the  same  process  of  substitution  appears  to 
have  gone  on  in  their  case  as  that  which  we  have  marked  in  the 
case  of  simple  knights.  According  to  the  Sailade  and  the 
DtvUicn  du  Monde,  as  dted  by  Selden,  bannerets  were  dearly 
in  the  beginning  feudal  temmts  of  a  certain  magnitude  and 
importance  and  nothing  more,  and  different  forms  for  their 
creation  are  given  in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war.*  But 
in  the  French  Gesta  Rtymanomm  the  warlike  form  alone  is  given, 
and  it  is  quoted  by  both  Sdden  and  Du  Cange.  From  the  latter 
h  more  modem  versicm  of  it  is  given  by  Danid  as  the  only  one 
generally  in  force. 

The  knight  bachdor  whose  services  and  landed  possessions 
entitled  him  to  promotion  would  apply  formally  to  the  com« 
mander  in  the  fidd  for  the  title  of  banneret.  If  this  were 
granted,  the  heralds  were  called  to  cut  publidy  the  tails  from 
his  pennon:  or  the  commander,  as  a  special  honoor,  might  cut 
them  off  with  his  own  liands.^  The  earliest  contemporary 
mention  of  knights  banneret  is  in  France,  Daniel  says,  in  the 
rdgn  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  in  England,  Sdden  says  in  the 
rdgn  of  Edward  I.  But  in  ndther  case  is  reference  made  to 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  that  the  dignity  was  then 
regarded  as  new  or  even  uncommon,  and  it  seems  pretty  certain 
that  its  existence  <m  one  side  could  not  have  long  preceded 
its  existence  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channd.  Sir  Alan  Flokenet, 
Sir  Ralph  Daubeney  and  Sir  PhlUp  Daubeney  are  entered  as 
bannerets  on  the  roll  of  the  garrison  of  Caermarthen  Castle  in 
1283,  and  the  roll  of  Oirhiverock  records  the  names  and  arms 
of  eighty-five  bannerets  who  accompanied  Edward  I.  in  his 
expedition  into  Scotland  in  1500. 

What  the  exact  contingent  was  which  bannerets  were  expected 
to  supply  to  the  royal  host  Is  doubtful.*  But,  however  this  may 
be,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  afterwards  bannerets  app>ear 
as  the  commanders  of  a  military  force  raised  by  themselves  and 
marshalled  under  their  banners:  thch-  status  and  their  relations 
both  to  the  crown  and  to  their  followers  were  mainly  the  con- 
sequences of  voluntary  contract  not  of  feudal  tenure.  It  b  from 
the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.  also  that  the  two 
best  descriptions  we  possess  of  the  actual  creation  of  a  banneret 
have  been  transmitted  to  us.*  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  writing 
towards  the  end  of  the  z6th  century,  says,  after  noticing  the 
conditions  to  be  observed  in  the  creation  of  baimcrets,  "  but 
this  order  is  almost  grown  out  of  use  in  England";'  and, 
during  the  controversy  which  arose  between  the  new  order  of 

•  See  "  Project  conccrnli^c  the  cpnfcrioKe  of  the  title  of  vidom," 
Wherein  it  is  said  that  "  the  lltic  of  vidom  (vicedominus)  was  an 
sndcnt  title  used  in  this  kingdom  of  England  both  before  and  since 
the  Nornoan  Conauest  "  (Slate  Papers,  James  L  Domestic  Scries, 
Ixiii.  150  B.  probable  date  April  lOii). 

» Selden,  TUIes  of  Honor,  pp.  452  seq. 
'  Ibid.  pp.  449  8cq. 

<Du  Cange,  Dissertalion,  u.:  Selden,  TitUs  of  Honor,  p.  452; 
Daniel,  MUtce  Francoise^  i.  86  (Paris,  1721). 

•  Sdden,  TitUs  of  Honor,  p.  656 ;  Grose,  Military  A  ntiquiiies,  n.  206. 

•  Froittart.  Bk.  I.  ch.  241  and  Bk.  II.  ch.  53.  The  recipients  were 
Sir  John  Chandos  and  Sir  Thos.  Trivft. 

'  Commonwealth  of  England  (cU.  1640J,  p.  4S. 


baronets  «nd  tbe  csown  early  in  the  zTth  oeotviy  respythg 

their  precedence,  it  was  alleged  without  contradictioo  in  aa 
argument  on  behalf  <d  the  baronets  before  the  privy  couuj 
that  "there  are  not  bannerets  now  In  bdng,  peradvcniurc 
never  shall  be."*  Sir  Ralph  Fane,  Sir  Frands  Bryan  and  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler  were  created  bannerets  by  the  Lozxl  Protector 
Somerset  after  the  battle  of  Pinkie  in  1547,  and  the  betur 
opinion  is  that  this  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  digxiiy 
was  conferred.  It  has  been  stated  indeed  that  Charles  L 
created  Sir  John  Smith  a  banneret  after  the  battle  of  EdgebiU 
in  1642  for  having  rescued  the  royal  standard  from  the  enemy. 
But  of  this  there,  is  no  sufficient  prooL  It  was  also  supposed 
that  George  III.  had  created  several  naval  officers  bannerets 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  because  he  knighted  thea 
on  board  ship  tinder  the  royal  standard  displayed.  Thia, 
however,  is  unquestionably  an  error.* 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  degree  of  knigiht  bachelor 
disappeared  with  the  military  system  which  had  given  rise  to  it 
It  is  now  therefore  peculiar  to  the  British  Empire,  BxiBti^ 
where,  although  very  frequently  conferred  by  letters  Onfcno/ 
patent,  It  is  yet  the  only  dignity  which  is  still  even  ■'■fc*'*""' 
occasionally  created — as  every  dignity  was  formeriy  created — by 
means  of  a  ceremony  in  which  the  sovereign  and  the  subject 
personally  take  part.  Everywhere  else  dubbing  or  the  acc&Ude 
seems  to  have  become  obsolete,  and  no  other  q)edcs  of  knight- 
hood, if  knighthood  It  can  be  called,  is  known  except  that  whkh 
is  dependent  on  admission  to  some  particular  order.  It  b  a 
common  error  to  suppose  that  baronets  are  hereditary  knights. 
Baronets  are  not  knights  unless  they  are  knighted  like  anybody 
dse;  and,  so  far  from  bdng  knights  because  they  are  baroneM, 
one  of  the  privileges  granted  to  them  shortly  after  the  institutioa 
of  thdr  dignity  was  that  they,  not  bdng  knights,  and  their 
successors  and  thdr  ddest  sons  and  heirs-apparent  sbotild,  whea 
they  attained  their  majority,  be  entitled  if  they  desired  to  recerre 
knightl^ood.**  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  law  indeed  that,  as  Coke 
says,  "  the  knight  is  by  creation  and  not  by  descent,'*  and, 
although  we  hear  of  such  designations  as  tbe  "  knight  of  Kerry  " 
or  the  "knight  of  Glin,"  they  are  no  more  than  txaditioBsl 
nicknames,  and  do  not  by  any  means  imply  that  the  pcrsoos 
to  whom  they  are  applied  are  knights  in  a  legitimate  sense. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  that  simple  knighthood  lias  goae 
out  of  use  abroad,  there  are  innumerable  grand  crosses,  com- 
manders and  companions  of  a  formidable  assortment  of  orders 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,"  (Sec  the  section  on  **  Orden 
of  Knighthood  "  bdow.) 

The  United  Kingdom  has  eight  orders  of  knighthood — tlie 
Garter,  the  Thistle,  St  Patrick,  the  Bath,  the  Star  of  IiRfii, 
St  Michael  and  St  George,  the  Indian  Empire  and  the  Jtoyii 
Victorian  Order;  and,  while  the  first  is  undoubtedly  tbe  okkst 
as  well  as  the  most  illustrious  anywhere  existing,  a  Bctiliem 
antiquity  has  been  claimed  and  is  even  still  frequently  ooacedei 

•  State  Papers,  Domestic  Scries,  Tames  the  First,  IxviL  ir^. 

•  "  Thursday,  June  24th :  His  Klaiesty  was  pleased  to  confer  the 

hor.  'i.f  :-f  ?iJiii,'Tlls  hirtncTL-f  "' ■■  f  "  ,   .1;  .    :i.i.i      " 

tniiit^:-H   LJilLLL'f    [lbC   Ii'^^il   >1auiij|ij,    vhk.i    r.  |i>-<-|!-  i 

tht,  ct-rfasiLni:  Adnunl-i  Pvt  jind  !J»prv'«;  Captain  . 

anri  Vt-fTTDf?,"  Ge7Tttrfn^ifi"s  Ka^uxim  (177J)  xh       . 

Niiijila*  Trnurfc}  oii  fhcv  and  the  other  ca^s  ^^--ii^j.*   L-n^.r.    / 

/Cnrfii/AcW,  vol.  i^iiH.)  And  Sir  Williain  Fitiherlwrt  pubUsbAl  as^O)- 


miHi>1y  a  )}jmphkE  ao  th^^  subject,  A  Sharl  Imomitit  inM  ^Jtr  . 
of  ike  TiUis  lijnfcrrtd  aJ  Parlsmotitkt  &jc^,  wtnun.  it  v<:fy  scariVi  im* 
is  IQ  be  found  under  the  name  of  "  Fiuhefbcrt  *'  la  tlit  caLfcl:>,j^ 
of  the  liritrJ^i  Mu:M:uni  Library'. 

'" "  Sir  Htnry  Fiirrcra^  Biironcti  was  indiirttd  by  the  oar-ii?  rf 
Sir  Ik'iiry  Fviicti^  Knijjhi.  fur  ibc  murtlitit  of  one  Stone  whom  '<rat 
Nr^luieil^ak  felooJoiiiTy  murthercd,  and  that  the  said  Sir  lltr^ 
wai  pftf^iit  Avllng  atid  abetting.  &c,  Vpoa  iMi  indktrorBr  sjr 
Hcruy  Fcrrcn  being  drralgned  mid  he  nevtr  wu  kni^hied.  i»i.^ 
bcine  confaiHd.  tbe  indktmejic  was  hd<i  not  la  be  sumcicor,  "mt^.'S'* 
fort  n*  wai  Indicted  de  tisM  by  the  n^nie  of  Sir  Mtnry  Ftcnr^ 
Baroftet/"  tJfjdallt  Jitt  Jma£ims  npud  An^lot^  or  i&g  i^aai  of  £«r- 
tand  reiaiing  tn  ik^  Xnbilily  and  Gtnlry  {Laud on,  1675,),  p.  ^o^     qL 

'  .  introduced  the  practiri^  of  divldlniK  fht  mcittti'-3^«  A 
mi'  :  -  Into  #i:'vtral  dc^s/t^i/^iKa  h\i  ciH^^Uih^U  tJ>c  ijird^ 

Of  StLoui^in  1693.     Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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to  tbe  second  and  fourth,  altbou^  tlie  tUrd,  fifth,  ibtth,  Mventh, 
and  dgbth  appear  to  be  as  ooatentedly  as  they  are  unquestion- 
ably recent. 

It  Is,  however,  certain  that  the  "  most  noble  "  Order  of  the 
Gaiter  at  least  was  instituted  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century, 
when  English -chivalry  was  outwardly  brightest  and 
tt«  OarLn  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  magnificent.  But  in  what  particular 
year  this  event  occurred  Is  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  difference  of  opinion.  All  the  original  records  of  the 
order  until  after  14x6  have  perished,  and  consequently  the  ques- 
tion depends  for  its  settlement  not  on  direct  testimony  but  on 
inference  from  circumstances.  The  dates  which  have  been 
selected  vary  from  1344  (given  by  Froissart,  but  almost  cer- 
tainly mistaken)  to  1351.  The  evidence  may  be  examined  at 
length  in  Nicolas  and  Belu;  it  is  indisputable  that  In  the 
wardrobe  account  from  September  1547  to  January  1349, 
the  3xst  and  a3rd  Edward  III.,  the  issue  of  certain  habits 
with  garters  and  the  motto  embroidered  on  them  Is  marked 
for  St  George's  Day;  that  the  letters  patent  relating  to 
tlie  preparation  of  the  royal  chapel  of  Windsor  are  dated  .in 
August  134S;  and  that  in  the  treasury  accounts  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  there  is  an  entry  in  November  1348  of  the  gift  by 
him  of  "twenty-fmu:  garteis  to  the  knights  of  the  Society 
of  the  Garter."'  But  that  the  order,  although  froni  this  mani- 
festly already  fuHy  constituted  in  the  autumn  of  1348,  was 
not  in  existence  before  the  summer  of  1346  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
proves  pretty  condushrely  by  pointing  out  that  nobody  who  was 
not  a  knight  could  under  its  statutes  have  been  admitted  to  it, 
and  that  neither  the  prince  of  Wales  nor  several  others  of  the 
original  companions  were  knighted  until  the  middle  of  that 
year. 

Regarding  the  occasion  there  has  been  almost  as  much  con- 
troversy as  regarding  the  date  of  its  foundation.  The  "  vulgar 
jmd  more  general  story,"  as  Ashmole  calls  it,  is  that  of  the 
countess  of  Salisburjr's  garter.  But  commentators  are  not  at 
one  as  to  which  countess  of  Salisbury  was  the  heroine  of  the 
adventure,  whether  she  was  Katherine  Monueute  or  Joan  the 
Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  while  Heylyn  rejects  the  legend  as  **  a  vain 
and  idle  romance  derogatory  both  to  the  founder  and  the  order, 
first  published  by  Polydor  Vergil,  a  stranger  to  the  affairs  of 
England,  and  by  him  taken  upon  no  better  ground  than  fema 
9ulgi,  the  tradition  of  the  common  people,  too  trifiing  a  founda- 
tion for  so  great  a  building."* 

Another  legend  is  that  contained  in  the  preface  to  theRegisteT'or 
Black  Book  of  the  order,  compiled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
by  what  authority  supported  is  unknown,  that  Richard  I., 
while  his  forces  were  employed  against  Cyprus  and  Acre,  had 
been  inspired  through  the  instrumentality  of  St  George  with 
renewed  courage  and  the  means  of  animating  his  fatigued 
soldiers  by  the  device  of  tying  about  the  legs  of  a  chosen  number 
of  knigbu  a  leathern  thong  or  garter,  to  the  end  that  being 
thereby  reminded  of  the  honour  of  their  enteipriscthey  might  be 
encouraged  to  redoubled  efforts  for  victory.  This  was  supposed 
to  have  been  In  the  mind  of  Edward  III.  when  he  fixed  on  the 
garter  as  the  emblem  of  the  order,  and  it  was  stated  so  to  have 
been  by  Taylor,  master  of  the  rolls,  in  his  address  to  Francis  I.  of 
France  on  his  investiture  in  1507.*  According  to  Ashmole  the 
true  account  of  the  matter  is  that  '^King  Edward  having 
given  forth  his  own  garter  as  the  signal  for  a  battle  which 
sped  fortunately  (whidb  with  Du  Chesne  we  conceive  to  be  that 
of  Cr6cy),  the  victory,  we  say,  being  happily  gained,  he  thence 
took  occasion  to  institute  this  order,  and  gave  the  garter 
(assumed  by  him  for  the  symbol  of  unity  and  society)  pre- 
eminence among  the  ensigns  of  it.  But,  as  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  points  out— although  Ashmole  b  not  open  to  the 
correction — this  hypothesis  rests  for  its  plausibility  on  the 
assumption  that  ihe  order  was  established  before  the  invasion  of 

«  G.  F.  Belts.  Memorials  of  the  Most  NoUe  Order  of  the  Garter  (1841), 

*  luiylyn.  Cosmotrapkie  and  History  of  the  WhoU  Worlds  bk.  i. 
p.  286. 

*  Bdtz,  Memorials f  p.  xlvL 


France  in  1346.  And  he  further  observes  that  **  a  great  variety 
of  devices  and  nlottoes  were  used  by  Edward  III.;  they  were 
chosen  from  the  most  trivial  causes  and  were  of  an  amorous 
rather  than  of  a  military  character.  Nothing,"  he  adds,  "  is 
more  likely  than  that  in  a  crowded  assembly  a  lady  should 
accidentally  have  dropped  her  garter;  that  the  circumstance 
should  have  caused  a  smile  in  the  bystanders;  and  that  on  its 
being  taken  up  by  Edward  he  should  have  reproved  the  levity  of 
his  courtiers  by  so  happy  and  chivalrous  an  exclamation,  placing 
thie  garter  at  the  same  time  on  his  own  knee,  as '  Dishonoured  be 
he  who  thinks  Ul  of  it.'  Such  a  circumstance  occurring  at  a  time 
of  general  festivity,  when  devices,  mottoes  and  conceits  of  all 
kinds  were  adopted  as  ornaments  or  badges  of  the  habits  worn  at 
jousts  and  tournaments,  would  naturally  have  been  commemo- 
rated as  other  royal  expressions  seem  to  have  been  by  its  con- 
version into  a  device  and  motto  for  the  dresses  at  an  approaching 
hastUude."*  Moreover,  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  contends  that  the 
order  had  no  loftier  immediate  origin  than  a  joust  or  tour- 
nament. It  consisted  of  the  king  and  the  Black  Prince,  and 
24  knights  divided  into  two  bands  of  12  like  the  tilters  in  a 
hastflude — at  the  head  of  the  one  being  the  first,  and  of  the  other 
the  second;  and  to  the  companions  belonging  to  each,  when  the 
order  had  superseded  the  Round  Table  and  had  become  a  per- 
manent institution,  were  assigned  stalls  either  on  the  sovereign's 
or  the  prince's  side  of  St  George's  Chapel.  That  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  Is  accurate  in  this  conjecture  seems  probable  from  the 
selection  which,  was  made  of  the  "  founder  knights."  As  Bdtz 
observes,  the  fame  of  Sir  Reginald  Cobham,  Sir  Walter  Manny 
and  the  earls  of  Northampton,  Hereford  and  Suffolk  was  already 
established  by  their  warlike  exploits,  and  they  would  certainly 
have  been  ansong  the  original  companions  had  the  order  been 
then  regarded  as  the  reward  of  military  merit  only.  But, 
although  these  eminent  warriors  were  subsequently  elected  as 
vacancies  occurred,  their  admission  was  postponed  to  that  of 
several  very  young  and  in  actual  warfare  comparatively  unknown 
knights,  whose  claims  to  the  honour  may  be  most  rationally 
explained  on  the  assumption  that  they  had  excelled  in  the 
particular  feats  of  arms  which  preceded  the  institution  of  the 
order.  The  original  companionship  had  consisted  of  the  sove- 
reign and  25  knights,  and  no  change  was  made  in  this  respect 
until  1786,  when  the  sons  of  George  III.  and  his  successors 
were  made  eligible  notwithstanding  that  the  chapter  might  be 
complete.  In  1805  another  alteration  was  effected  by  the  pro- 
vision that  the  lineal  descendants  of  George  II.  should  be 
eligible  in  the  same  manner,  except  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  the 
time  being,  who  was  declared  to  be  "  a  constituent  part  of  the 
original  institution  ";  and  again  in  1831  it  was  further  ordained 
that  the  privilege  accorded  to  the  lineal  descendants  of  George  II. 
should  extend  to  the  lineal  descendants  of  George  I.  Although, 
as  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  observes,  nothing  is  now  known  of  the 
form  of  admitting  ladies  into  the  order,  the  description  applied 
to  them  in  the  records  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  leaves 
no  doubt  that  they  were  regularly  received  into  it.  The  queen 
consort,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  knights,  and  some  other 
women  of  exalted  position,  were  designated.  "  Dames  de  la 
Fraternity  de  St  George,"  and  entries  of  the  delivery  of  robes 
and  garters  to  them  are  found  at  intervals  in  the  Wardrobe 
Accounts  from  the  soth  Edward  III.  (1376)  to  the  loth  of 
Henry  VII.  (1495),  the  6rst  being  Isabel,  countess  of  Bedford, 
the  daughter  of  the  one  king,  and  the  last  being  Margaret  and 
Elizabeth,  the  daughters  of  the  other  king.  The  effigies  of 
Margaret  Byron,  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Harcourt,  R.G.,  at  Stanton 
Harcourt,  and  of  Alice  Chaucer,  ^wife  of  William  de  la  Pole, 
duke  of  Suffolk,  K.G.,  at  Ewelme,  which  date  from  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.,  have  garters  on  their  left  arms. 
(See  further  under  "  Orders  of  Knighthood  "  below.) 

It  has  been  the  general  opinion,  as  expressed  by  Sainte  Palaye 
and  Mills,  that  formeriy  all  knights  were  qualified  to  confer 
knighthood.*    But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  privilege 

*  Orders  of  Knighthood,  vol.  L  p.  Ixxxiii. 

*  Mimoires,  L  67,  L  22;  History  of  Chivalryi^ibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall,  vii-  2oey 
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(was  thus  indiKTiminately  eoipyed  even  in  the  etdier  days 
of  chivalry.  It  is  true  that  as  much  might  be  inferred  from 
nnmm  ^^  testimony  of  the  romance  writers;  historical 
mapowMwd  evidence,  however,  tends  to  limit  the  proposition,  and 
J^Jjf*^  the  sounder  conclusion  appears  to  be,  as  Sir  Harris 
^"^^  Nicolas  says,  that  the  right  was  always  restricted 
in  operation  to  sovereign  princes,  to  those  acting  under  their 
authority  or  sanction,  and  to  a  few  other  personages  of  exalted 
rank  and  station.^  In  several  of  the  writs  for  distraint  of  knight- 
hood from  Henry  III.  to  Edward  III.  a  distinction  is  drawn 
between  those  who  are  to  be  knighted  by  the  king  himself  or 
by  the  sheriffs  of  counties  respectively,  and  bishops  and  abbots 
could  make  knights  in  the  Lith  and  Z2th  centuries.'  At  all 
periods  the  commanders  of  the  royal  armies  had  the  power  of 
conferring  knighthood;  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Elixlibeth  it  was 
exercised  among  others  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney  in  1583,  and  Robert, 
carl  of  Essex,  in  1595,  while  under  James  I.  an  ordinance  of 
1623,  confirmed  by  a  proclamation  of  1623,  for  the  re^tration 
of  knights  in  the  college  of  arms,  is  rendered  applicable  to  all 
who  should  receive  knighthood  from  either  the  king  or  aiQr  of 
his  lieutenants.'  Many  sovereigns,  too,  both  of  England  and 
of  France,  have  been  knighted  after  their  accession  to  the 
throne  by  their  own  subjects,  as,  for  instance,  Edward  III.  by 
Henry,  earl  of  Lancaster,  Edward  VI.  by  the  lord  protector 
Somerset,  Louis  XI.  by  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Francis  I. 
by  the  Chevalier  Bayard.  But  when  in  1543  Henry  VIH. 
appointed  Sir  John  Wallop  to  be  captain  of  Guisnes,  it  was 
considered  necessary  that  he  should  be  authorized  in  express 
terms  to  confer  knighthood,  which  was  also  done  by  Edward  VI. 
in  his  own  case  when  he  received  knighthood  from  the  duke  of 
Somerset.*  But  at  present  the  only  subject  to  whom  the  right 
of  conferring  knighthood  belongs  is  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  to  him  it  belongs  merely  by  long  usage  and 
established  custom.  But,  by  whomsoever  conferred,  knight- 
hood at  one  time  endowed  the  recipient  with  the  same  status 
and  attributes  in  every  country  wherein  chivalry  was  recognized. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  common  practice  for  sovereigns  and 
princes  to  dub  each  other  knights  much  as  they  were  after- 
wards, and  are  now,  in  the  habit  of  exchanging  the  stars  and 
ribbons  of  their  orders.  Henry  II.  was  knighted  by  his  great- 
uncle  D^vid  I.  of  Scotland,  Alexander  lU.  of  Scotland  by 
Henry  III.,  Edward  I.  when  he  was  prince  by  Alphonso  X.  of 
Castile,  and  Ferdinand  of  Portugal  by  Edmund  of  Langley, 
earl  of  Cambridge.^  And,  long  after  the  milita^  importance 
of  knighthood  had  practically  disappeared,  what  may  be  called 
its  cosmopolitan  character  was  maintained:  a  knight's  title  was 
recognized  in  all  European  countries,  and  not  only  in  that 
coimtry  in  which  he  had  received  it.  In  modem  times,  how- 
ever, by  certain  r^ulations,  made  in  1823,  and  repeated  and 
enlarged  in  1855,  not  only  is  it  provided  that  the  sovereign's 
permission  by  royal  warrant  shall  be  necessary  for  the  reception 
by  a  British  subject  of  any  foreign  order  of  knighthood,  but 
further  that  such  permission  shall  not  authorize  "  the  assump- 
tion of  any  style,  appellation,  rank,  precedence,  or  privilege 
appertaining  to  a  knight  bachelor  of  the  United  Kingdom."* 

Since  knighthood  was  accorded  either  by  actual  investiture 
or  its  equivalent,  a  counter  process  of  degradation  was  regarded 
Dnndm-  as  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  anybody 
tioa,  wjjo  had  once  received  it  of  the  rai^  and  coxKiition 

it  implied.^  The  cases  in  which  a  knight  has  been  formally 
degraded  in  England  are  exceedingly  few,  so  few  indeed  that 
two  only  are  mentioned  by  Segar,  writing  in  1602,  and  Dallaway 

*  Orders  ofKnightkood,  voL  i.  p.  n. 

«  Selden.  TitUs  of  Honor,  p.  638*  ^ 

'  Harleian  MS.  6063;  Hargrave  MS.  325. 

*  Patent  RoUs^  35th  Hen.  VIII.,  pL  xvi..  No.  24;  Burnet.  Hist, 
cf  Refornuition,  1.  15. 

^Spelman,  "  De  milite  dissertatio."  Posthtmous  Works,  p.  x8i. 

*  London  Gazette,  December  6,  1823.  and  May  15,  1855. 

'On  the  Continent  very  elaborate  ccremoniet,  partly  heraldic 
and  partly  religious,  were  observed  in  the  degradation  of  a  knight, 
which  are  described  by  Sainte  Palaye.  Mimoires,  i.  316  aea.,  and 
after  him  by  Mills.  History  0/  CMoalry,  1 60  aeq.  Cf.  Ttties  of  Honor, 
p.  653 


nyi  that  (mly  three  wwe  on  ttoord  In  the  College  el  Armswtai 
he  wrote  in  1793.  The  last  case  was  that  of  Sir  Fnads  Micbdl 
in  1621,  whose  spun  were  hacked  from  his  heels,  his  swofd-bdt 
cut,  and  hb  sword  bcoken  over  his  head  by  the  henUs  ia 
Westminster  UalL" 

Roughly  speaking,  the  age  of  chivalry  property  10  called  nay 
be  said  to  have  extended  from  the  hrginning  of  the  cmsades  to 
the  end  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Even  in  the  way  of  pageantry 
and  martial  exercise  it  did  not  long  survive  the  middle  1 
In  England  tilts  and  tourneys,  in  which  her  lather  had  ao  i 
excelled,  were  patronised  to  the  last  by  Queen  FJigahcth,  aad 
were  even  occasionally  hekl  until  after  the  death  of  Hemy, 
prince  of  Waks.  But  on  the  Continent  they  were  dianrdited 
by  the  fatal  aoddent  which  befell  Henry  II.  of  Fnnce  in  xs59- 
The  golden  age  of  chivalry  has  been  variously  located.  Most 
writers  would  place  it  in  the  eady  X3th  century,  but  Gantier 
would  remove  it  two  or  three  generations  further  back.  It  may 
be  true  that,  in  the  comparative  scarcity  of  historical  evidence, 
12th-century  romances  present  a  more  favourable  picture  of 
chivalry  at  that  earlier  time;  but  even  such  historical  evidence  ss 
we  possess,  when  carefully  scrutinized,  is  enough  to  dispd  the 
illusion  that  there  was  any  period  of  the  middle  ages  in  which  the 
unselfish  championship  of  '*  <>od  and  the  ladies  "  was  anythiag 
but  a  rare  exception. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  true  spirit  and  nocal  iniii- 
ence  of  knighthood,  if  only  because  the  ages  in  whkh  it 
flourished  differed  so  widely  from  our  own.  At  .its  voy 
best,  it  was  always  hampered  by  the  limiutaons  of  medienl 
society.  Moreover,  many  of  the  noblest  precepu  of  the  knightly 
code  were  a  legacy  from  eadier  ages,  and  have  survived  the 
decay  of  knighthood  just  as  they  will  survive  all  transitory 
human  institutions,  formikig  part  of  the  eternal  heritage  of  the 
race.  Indeed,  the  most  important  of  these  precepu  did  not 
even  attain  to  their  highest  development  in  the  middle  ages.* 
As  a  conscious  effort  to  bring  religion  into  daily  life,  ddvahy 
was  less  successful  than  later  puritanism;  whfle  the  educated 
classes  of  our  own  day  far  surpass  the  average  medieval  kni^ 
in  discipline,  self-oontnd  and  outmud  or  inward  xcfinemesL 
Freeman's  esUmate  comes  far  nearer  to  the  historical  facts  thaa 
Burke's: "  The  chivahous  spirit  is  above  all  things  a  class  spirit 
The  good  knight  is  bound  to  endless  fantastic  courtesies  towards 
men  and  still  more  towards  women  of  a  certain  rank;  be  vuy 
treat  all  below  that  rank  with  any  decree  of  scorn  and  cruelty. 
The  spirit  of  chivalry  implies  the  arbitrary  choice  of  one  or  two 
virtues  to  be  practised  in  such  an  exaggerated  degree  as  to 
become  vices,  while  the  ordinary  laws  of  right  and  wrong  ait 
forgotten.  The  false  code  of  honour  supplants  the  laws  of  the 
conunonwealth,  the  law  of  God  and  the  eternal  pxindples  d 
right.  Chivalry  again  in  its  military  aspect  not  only  encourages 
the  love  of  war  for  its  own  sake  without  regard  to  the  cause  ior 
which  war  is  waged,  it  encourages  also  an  extnvagant  regard 
for  a  fantastic  show  of  personal  daring  which  caimot  in  any  way 
advance  the  objects  of  the  siege  or  campaign  which  is  going  en. 
Chivalry  in  short  is  in  morals  very  much  what  feudalism  is  is 
law:  each  substitutes  purely  personal  obligations  devised  in  the 
interests  of  an  exclusive  class,  for  the  more  homely  duties  of  aa 
honest  man  and  a  good  citizen  "  {Norpiast  Conquest,  v.  482). 
The  chivalry  from  which  Burke  drew  his  ideas  was,  so  far  as  il 
existed  at  all,  the  product  of  a  far  later  age.  In  its  own  age, 
chivalry  rested  practically,  like  the  highest  dvilizatioa  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  on  slave  labour;*  and  if  maiof  of  iu 

•  Dallaway's  Heraldry,  p.  303. 

*  Even  in  13th  century  England  mors  than  half  the  popofetiM 
were  serfs,  and  as  such  had  no  claim  to  the  privileges  <n  Magna 
Carta;  disputes  between  a  seri^  and  his  lord  were  decided  in  the 
latter's  court,  although  the  king's  courts  attempted  to  protect  the 
serf's  life  and  h'mb  and  necessary  implements  of  work.  By  FreiH:^ 
feudaljaw.  the  villein  had  no  appeal  from  his  lord  save  to  Cod 
(Pierre  de  Fontaines,  Conseil,  ch.  xxL  art.  8) ;  and,  though 
sense  and  natural  good  feeling  set  bounds  in  roost  case 
tyranny  of  the  nobles,  yet  there  was  scarcely  any  injustice  too  cross 
to  be  possible.  "  How  mad  are  they  who  exnh  when  sons  are  hors 
to  their  lords !  *'  wrote  Cardinal  Jacques  de  Vltry  eady  in  the  S  jth 
century  {Exompla,  p.  64,  Folk  Lore  Soc  1890). 
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Bwst  birilliant  outwaid  attnctioot  have  nom  tided  for  ever, 
this  is  only  because  modern  civilization  tends  so  strongly  to 
remove  aodal  barriers.  The  knightly  ages  will  always  enjoy  the 
glory  of  having  formulated  a  code  of  honour  which  aimed  at 
rendering  the  upper  classes  worthy  of  their  exceptional  privileges; 
yet  we  must  ju<^  chivalry  not  only  by  iu  formal  code  but  also 
by  its  practical  fruits.  The  ideal  is  well  summed  up  by  F.  W. 
Cornish:  "  Chivalry  taught  the  world  the  duty  of  noble  service 
willingly  rendered.  It  upheld  courage  and  enterprise  in  obedi- 
ence to  rule,  it  consecrated  military  prowess  to  the  service  of  the 
Church,  glorified  the  virtues  of  liberality,  good  faith,  unselfish* 
ness  and  courtesy,  and  above  all,  courtesy  to  women.  Against 
these  may  be  set  the  vices  of  pride,  ostentation,  love  of  bloodshed, 
oontempt  of  inferiors,  and  loose  manners.  Chivalry  was  an  im- 
perfect discipline,  but  it  was  a  discipline,  and  one  fit  for  the 
times.  It  may  have  existed  in  the  worid  too  long:  it  did  not 
oome  into  existence  too  early;  and  with  all  its  shortcomings  it 
exercised  a  great  and  wholesome  influence  in  raising  the  medieval 
worid  from  barbarism  to  dvilixation'^  (p.  a;).  This  was  the 
ideal,  but  to  give  the  reader  a  dear  view  of  the  actual  features 
of  knightly  society  in  their  contrast  with  that  of  our  own  day, 
it  is  necessary  to  bring  out  one  or  two  very  significant 
shadows. 

Far  too  much  has  been  made  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
knightly  code,  and  the  reverence  pud  to  the  Virgin  Mazy, 
raiMd  the  position  of  women  (e.g.  Gautier,  p;  360).  As  Gautier 
himself  admits,  the  feudal  system  made  it  difficult  to  scparaU 
the  woman's  person  from  her  fief:  instead  of  the  freedom  of 
Christian  marriage  on  which  the  Church  in  theory  insisted, 
lands  and  women  were  handed  over  together,  as  a  business 
bargain,  by  parents  or  guardians.  In  theory,  the  knight  was 
the  defender  of  widows  and  orphans;  but  in  practice  wardships 
and  marriages  were  bought  and  sold  as  a  matter  of  everyday 
routine  like  stocks  and  shares  in  the  modem  market.  Lord 
Thomas  de  Berkeley  (1345-1321)  counted  on  this  as  a  reguhir 
and  considerable  source  of  income  (Smyth,  Idns,  i.  157). 
Late  in  the  xsth  century,  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  greater 
liberty  of  that  age,  we  find  Stephen  Scrope  writing  nakedly  to 
a  familiar  concspondent  "for  very  need  [of  poverty),  I  was 
fain  to  sell  a  little  daughter  I  have  for  much  less  than  I  should 
have  done  by  possibility,"  i^.  than  the  fair  market  price 
(Gairdner,  Faston  Leilas,  Introduction,  p.  dxxvi;  d.  ccdxxi). 
Startling  as  such  words  are,  it  is  perhaps  still  more  startling  to 
find  how  frequently  and  naturally,  in  the  highest  society,  ladies 
were  degraded  by  persoiud  violence.  The  proofs  of  this  which 
Schulu  and  Ckiutier  adduce  from  the  Ckamons  de  Ceste  might 
be  multiplied  indefinitdy.  The  Knight  of  La  Tour-Landry 
(137a)  rehites,  by  way  of  warning  to  his  daughters,  a  tale  of  a 
lady  who  so  irritated  her  husband  by  scolding  him  in  company, 
that  he  struck  her  to  the  earth  with  hia  fist  and  kicked  her  in 
the  face,  breaking  her  noae.  Upon  this  the  good  knight  moralises: 
"And  this  she  had  for  her  euelle  and  gret  langage,  that  she  was 
wont  to  sale  to  her  hiisboade*  And  therfor  the  wiff  aught  to 
soffre  and  lete  her  husboode  haue  the  wordes,  and  to  be  maister, 
for  that  is  her  worshippe;  for  it  is  shame  to  here  striff  betwene 
hem,  and  in  especial  bdore  folke.  But  y  saie  not  but  wfaanne 
thd  be  allone,  but  she  may  tolle  hym  with  goodly  wordes,  and 
oounsaile  hym  to  amende  yd  he  do  amys  "  (La  Tour,  chap, 
xviii.;  d.  xvii.  and  xix.).  The  right  Of  wife^beating  was 
formally  recognized  by  more  than  one  code  of  layrs,  and  it 
was  already  a  forward  step  when,  in  the  X3th  century,  the 
CcHtumes  du  Beataoisis  prmdded  "  que  le  nari  ne  doit  battre 
sa  femme  que  raisonnahlemeni "  ((Rentier,  p.  349).  This  was  a 
natural  consequence  lK>t  only  of  the  want  of  self-control  which 
we  see  everywhere  in  the  middle  ages,  but  also  of  the  custom 
of  contractmg  child-nuurriages  for  unsentimental  considerations. 
Between  xa88  and  1500  five  marriages  are  recorded  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  Berkdey  f amSy  in  which  the  ten  contracting  parties 
averaged  less  than  eleven  years  of  age:  the  marriage  contract 
of  another  Lord  Berkdey  waa  drawn  up  bdore  he  was  six  years 
old.'  Moreover,  the  same  business  considerations  which  dictated 
4hoae  early  marriages,  dashed  eonally  with  the  ftiict  theory  of 


knightbood.  In  the  same  Bcifcdey  f  anily,  the  lord  Manrice  IV. 
was  knighted  in  1338  at  the  age  of  seven  to  avdd  the  possible 
evils  of  wardship,  and  Thoonas  V.  for  the  same  reason  in  2476 
at  the  age  of  five.  Smyth's  record  of  this  great  family  shows 
that,  from  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  onwards,  the  lords 
were  not  only  statesmen  and  warriors,  but  still  more  distinguished 
as  gentlemen-farmers  on  a  great  scale,  even  sdhng  fruit  from 
the  castle  gardens,  while  their  ladies  would  go  round  on  tours 
of  inspection  from  dairy  to  dairy.  The  lord  Thomas  UL 
(1316-1361),  who  was  noted  as  a  spedal  lover  of  tournaments, 
spent  in  two  years  only  £90,  or  an  average  of  about  £15  per 
tournament;  yet  he  was  then  laying  money  by  at  the  rate  of 
£450  A  year,  and,  a  few  years  Uter,  at  the  rate  of  £1x50,  or 
nearly  half  his  income  I  Indeed,  economic  causes  contributed 
much  to  the  decay  of  romantic  chivalry.  The  old  families  had 
lost  heavily  from  generation  to  generation,  partly  by  personal 
extravagances,  but  also  by  gradual  alienations  01  land  to  the 
Church  and  by  the  enormous  expenses  of  the  crusades.  Already, 
in  the  X3th  century,  they  were  hard  pressed  by  the  growing 
wealth  of  the  burghers,  and  even  the  greatest  nobles  could 
scarcdy  keep  up  their  state  without  careful  business  manage- 
ment. It  is  not  surprising  theidore,  to  find  that  at  least  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  X3th  century  the  oommerdal  side 
of  knighthood  became  very  prominent.  Although  by  the  code 
of  chivalry  no  candidate  could  be  knighted  bdore  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  we  have  seen  how  great  nobles  like  the  Berkdeys 
obtained  that  honour  for  thdr  infant  hdrs  in  order  to  avoid 
possible  pecuniary  loss;  and  French  writers  of  the  X4th  century 
complained  of  this  knighting  of  infants  as  a  conmion  and  serious 
abuse.'  Moreover,  after  the  knight's  liability  to  personal  service 
in  war  had  been  modified  in  the  xath  century  by  the  scutage 
system,  it  became  neceasaxy  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  X3th  to 
compd  landowners  to  take  up  the  knighthood  which  in  theory 
they  should  have  coveted  as  an  honour— a  compulsion  which 
was  soon  systematically  enforced  {Distraint  of  Knightbood,  1378), 
and  became  a  recognized  source  of  royal  income.  An  indirect 
e0ect  of  this  system*  was  to  break  down  another  rule  of  the 
chivalrous  code — that  none  could  be  dubbed  who  was  not  of 
gentle  birth.*  This  rule,  however,  had  often  been  broken 
bdore;  even  the  romances  of  chivalry  speak  not  infrequently 
of  the  knighting  of  serfs  wjangUurs;*  and  other  causes  besides 
distraint  of  luUghthood  tended  to  levd  the  old  distinctions. 
While  km'ghthood  was  avoided  by  poor  nobles,  it  was  coveted 
by  rich  dtizens.  It  is  recorded  in  1298  as  "  an  immemorial 
custom  "  in  Provence  that  rich  burghers  enjoyed  the  honour 
of  knightbood;  and  less  than  a  century  later  we  find  Sacchetti 
complaining  that  the  dignity  is  open  to  any  rich  upstart,  howe.ver 
disreputable  his  antecedents.^  Similar  causes  contributed  to 
the  decay  of  knightly  ideas  in  warfare.  Even  in  the  1 2th  century, 
when  war  was  still  rather  the  pastime  of  kings  and  knights  than 
'  Sainte  Falaye,  ii.  00. 

*  Medley,  Emtlisk  CotutUutional  History  (and  ed..  pp.  291,  466).' 
suggests  that  Edward  might  have  deliberately  calculatoa  this  degrada- 
tion d  the  dder  feudal  ideal. 

•  fieiag  made  to  "  ride  the  barriers  ••  was  the  penalty  for  anybody 
who  attempted  to  take  part  in  a  tournament  without  the  qualification 

(J  ^ 

XM  ■    .'\inrTi'nc  a    i.rrjjtr    t'f    mr   i/'inr^r^ 

p.  "J  has  always  b*cn  cunfcrntJ  to 

a  Ehesp  cflii'siiJcriicions.     At  almcwi 

evki  J  p-n',nj  i, 11:1 1-  J»jit  MiuTLir  JM.  ii  of  obi^urf  {iml  illpgitimate  btrth 
who  havt  bctn  knij^htcd.  Ashmob  din  aii^boritic?  ftjr  the  cfunh 
tcnrtao  that  knii^hthood  ennoble?,  inaomuch  that  whowpv^-  is  a 
knighi  tt  DiMrti^^nly  folldHrithtit  h?  ji  alio  3  picntlcmjn:  "  for,  when 
a  ktng  givc»  thr  dignity  to  an  igmoblp  pcTjfjn  wTujaq  merit  hs  woukl 
tbcxuiiy  ftcoraprrtie*  be  ii  uneJeritDod  t&  kavp  zonttrwd  wbafSOTver 
is  requisite  for  the  compfeting  of  tbiit  whkh  he  be^oWB.**  By  iht- 
cofnman  bw,  U  j.  vtllcin  tirvr^  fn^idpa  knight  he  *ai  thcirliy  enfran- 
chi^  and  accaqnctd.  A  B^«'i'tJ«'"^n^  Bid  H  a  pcmn  under  »^  uni 
in  wanhhtp  wcfc  kotghtcd  both  hit  fninority  and  wardship  termi* 
natKf ,  {Ordfr  of  iki  C&riir,  pw  43  \  Nieola  i,  Bnlisk  Ordert  j>f  Kmgkl- 
hood.  i.  5.) 

*  Gautier,  pp.  ax,  249. 

•  Du  Caoge,  *.».  mites  (ed.  J>idot.  t.  iv.'o.'  403);  Sacchetti. 'iVm«0a, 
diit.  All  the  medieval  orders  of  knighthood,  however,  insisted  ia 
dMir  lUtutcs  on  the  noble  b«||,fft|^j^aiifi»iaie.  ^  ^  -  ^ 
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a  national  effort,  th«  strict  code  of  chivalry  was  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.^  But  when  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  brought  a  real  national  conflict  between  Bngland 
and  France,  ^en  archery-  became  of  supreme  importance,  and 
a  large  proportion  even  of  the  cavalry  were  mercenary  soldiers, 
then  the  exigencies  of  serious  warfare  swqpt  away  much  of  that 
outward  display  and  those  class-conventions  on  which  chivalry 
had  always  rested.  Simeon  Luce  (chap,  vi.)  has  shown  how 
much  the  English  successes  in  this  war  were  due  to  strict  business 
methods.  Several  of  the  best  commanders  (e.g.  Sir  Robert 
Knoiles  and  Sir  Thomas  Dagworth)  were  of  obscure  birth,  while 
on  the  French  ^de  even  Du  Guesclin  had  to  wait  long  for  his 
knighthood  because  he  belonged  only  to  the  lesser  nobility.  The 
tournament  again,  which  for  two  centuries  had  been  under  the 
ban  of  the.  Church,  was  often  almost  as  definitely  discouraged 
by  Edward  III.  as  it  was  encouraged  by  John  of  France;  and 
while  John's  father  opened  the  Cricy  campaign  by  sending 
Edward  a  challenge  in  due  form  of  chivalry,  Edward  took 
advanuge  of  this  formal  delay  to  amuse  the  French  king  with 
negotiations  while  he  withdrew  his  army  by  a  rapid  march  from 
an  almost  hopeless  position.  A  couple  of  quotations  from 
Froissart  will  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  war  had  now  become 
a  mere  business.  Much  as  he  admired  the  French  chivalry,  he 
recognized  their  impotence  at  Cr6cy.  **The  sharp  arrows 
ran  into  the  men  of  arms  and  into  their  horses,  and  many  fell, 
horse  and  men.  .  .  .  And  also  among  the  Englishmen  there 
were  certain  rascals  that  went  afoot  with  great  knives,  and  they 
went  in  among  the  men  of  arms,  and  slew  and  murdered  many 
as  they  lay  on  the  ground,  both  earls,  barons,  knights  and 
squires,  whereof  the  king  of  England  was  after  displeased, 
for  he  had  rather  they  had  been  taken  prisoners."  How  far 
Edward's  solicitude  was  disinterested  may  be  gauged  from 
Froissart's  parallel  remark  about  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota, 
where,  u  at  Agincourt,  the  handful  oi  victors  were  obliged  by  a 
sudden  panic  to  slay  their  prisoners.  "  Lo,  behold  the  great 
evil  adventure  that  fell  that  Saturday.  For  they  slew  as  many 
good  prisoners  as  wouJd  well  have  been  worth,  one  with  another, 
four  hundred  thousand  frai^."  .In  1402  Lord  Thomas  de 
Berkeley  bought,  as  a  speculation,  24  Scottish  jsrisoners. 
Similar  practical  considerations  forced  the  nobles  of  other 
European  countries  either  to  conform  to  less  sentimental 
methods  of  warfare  and  to  growing  conceptions  of  nationality, 
or  to  become  mere  Ishmaels  of  the  type  wiiicb  outlived  the 
middle  ages  in  Gdtz  von  Berlichingen  and  his  compeers. 

Bibliography. — Froissart  is  perhaps  the  source  from  which  we 

TP^V    ^'■th'-'T    n-c*    nf   r^iT,-,-»rv   171    It."    i"*'"!^-'*'    ' '      "*       "^    V.-..^^ 
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df  i'u  (,juf.*»/iM,  Aviu  tcit:  iiiisnir^  tjf  lynviitii  the  nartrr  emjc  .ijifn^jTi 
[fi  t  he  earlier  chronicler  of  tbr  cnasaJc^/^nd  ia  e>pc«iaily  ^mpJum und 
by  preachers  ,ind  nwraUsi*  lilc*.'  Jadiues  dc  Vliry,  tTaennL^  de 
B'QiurhtJfi,  Nicnle  Bottm  and  Jdhn  Gower.  Jehn  Smyth'^  A^Vj  p/" 
tkf  BnktUys  {Britia}  and  GUtucs.  Ar<hj,c<f\.  SoCrt  7  voh.}  and  the 
Book  of  ika  Kntihl  of  La  Tpur-Landry  (H.  A,  dr  MontaiKt^^ni  c^r  m 
the  old  £nBliiih  irojo.  publkhed  by  the  Edrly  Ejizlish  Tpxt  S<k.) 
ihro*  a  very  vivid  Ughi  on  the  inner  life  of  noble  fatnUies.  Of 
l&mJera  bot^k^  bea'dct  tb&^  quijltrd  by  ihoir  fuH  titl(?»  in  the  RDtes. 
Ihe  best  arc  A*  Scliult/.,  IfHrfisrhr-i  Lrbtn  z.  Zeil  dcr  Mmmsangtr 
(Lcipiig^.  1^79}::  ^-  Luce;  fiuL  ds  Dw  Gmsciin  el  d*  xttm  Epegtte  (snd 
ed.,  PnfJA.  id:*i),  n»a*ii?rly  but  usfortuTut^ly  unbnbUii:^  at  iht 
aifihor'*  death  i  LAin  Gauiier,  La  Cfienaktiji  (P«riG,  t&lsii),  writ  left 
.with  n  «trt>nij  ^potoKe^ttc  biaa,  but  full  ;ind  correct  in  iu  n  Tc^reoci:?; 
tnd  F*  W,  CornJih,  Chirairy  (London,  1901),  loo  Krile  rij<crciitv  to 
rhc  rtmv  proi&w  bi^iuricat  documcnt^^  but  cajidHl  and  tviiKout 
inlEatjoMl  fiartialily^  (G.  G,  Co.) 

Orders  of  Knighthood 

When  orders  ceased  to  be  fraternities  and  became  more  and 
more  marks  of  favour  and  a  means  of  recognizing  meritorious 

*  Lecoy  de  la  Marche  {Chairefranteise  au  moyem  6fe,  2nd  ed.,  p.  387) 
gives  many  instances  to  prove  that  "al  chevakne.  au  xiii*  siec»« 
est  d^ji^  eur  aon  ddcltn."  But  already  about  1160  Peter  of  Blots 
had  written,  "  The  90<alled  order  of  knighthood  is  nowadays  mere 
disorder  "  (ordo  militum  nunc  est^  ordintm  nan  tenen.  £p.  xciv. : 
the  wliole  letter  should  be'read);  and.  half  a  century  earlier  still, 
Guibert  oi  Nogent  gives  an  equally  unflatteririg  picture  of  con- 
temporary chivalry  in  his  D*  nta  sua  (Migoc^  PaL  LtL,  torn,  dvi.}*  ' 


services  to  the  Cftywn  add  cofiiitty,  tiie  term  ordets 
loosely  applied  to  the  insignia  and  decorations  themaelvca. 
Thus  ''orders/'  irrespective  of  the  title  or  other  specific  ^esig- 
nation  they  confer,  fall  in  Great  Britain  generally  into  three 
main  categories,  according  as  the  recipients  are  made  "  knighu 
grand  cross,"  "knights  commander,"  or  ''companions."  In 
some  orders  the  classes  are  more  numerous,  as  in  tiie  Royal 
Victorian,  for  instance,  which  has  five,  numerous  foreign  ovdcrs 
a  like  number,  some  six,  whSe  the  Chinese  "  Dragon  "  boasu  no 
less  than  eleven  degrees.  Generally  speaking,  the  insignia  of  the 
'*  knights  grand  aoss  "  consist  of  a  star  worn  on  the  left  breast 
and  a  badge,  usually  some  form  either  of  the  cross  patU  at  ol 
the  Maltese  cross,  worn  suspended  from  a  ribbon  over  the 
shoulder  or,  in  certain  cases,  on  days  of  high  ceremonial 
from  a  collar.  The  "  commandeci "  wear  the  badge  from  a 
ribbon  round  the  neck,  and  the  star  on  the  breast;  the  "  com- 
panions "  have  no  star  and  wear  the  badge  from  a  narrow 
ribbon  at  the  botton-hole.  ^  ' 

Orders  may,  again,  be  grouped  according  as  they  are  (x)  Pun 
Orders  or  Chrxstemdou,  conferred  upon  an  exclusive  dass 
only.  JHere  belong,  inter  aUa,  the  wdl-known  octiers  of  the 
CarUr  (England),  GottUn  Fletce  (Austria  and  Spain),  AnmmsicU 
(Italy),  Black  Eagh  (Prussia),  St  Andrew  (Russia),  EUphaM 
(Demnark)  and  Seraphim  (Sweden).  Of  these  the  first  three 
only,  which  are  usually  held  to  rank  inter  se  in  the  order  given, 
are  historically  identified  with  chivalry.  (2)  Family  Orders, 
bestowed  upon  members  of  the  royal  or  princely  class,  or  upoa 
humbler  individuals  according  to  classes,  in  respect  ai  "  per- 
sonal "  services  rendered  to  the  family.  To  this  category  b^ong 
such  orders  as  the  Royal  Yictovian  and  the  HohenzoUera 
(Prussia).  (3)  Orders  or  MERrr,  whether  military,  dvil 
or  joint  orders.  Such  have,  as  a  rule,  at  least  three,  ofteacr 
five  classes,  and  here  belong  such  as  the  Order  0/  the  Balk 
(British),  Red  Eagjie  (Prussia),  Legion  of  Honour  (France). 
There  are  also  certain  orders,  such  as  the  recently  instituted 
Order  of  Merit  (British),  and  the  Pour  U  Mirite  (Prussia),  which 
have  but  one  dass,  all  members  being  on  an  equality  of  rank 
within  the  order. 

Of  the  three  great  military  and  retigiotis.  orders,  brancbea 
survive  of  two,  the  Teutonic  Order  {Der  kohe  deutseke  Hitler  Orden 
or  Marianen  Orden)  and  the  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusakm 
(Johanniter  Orden,  Malteser  Orden)  j  for  the  history  of  which  and 
the  present  state  see  Teutonic  Order  and  St  Jorn  or  jeeo- 
SALEM,  Knights  or  the  Order  or. 

Great  Britairtj—Tht  history  and  constitution  of  the  "  most 
noble  "  Order  of  the  Garter  has  been  treated  above.  The  officeta 
of  the  order  are  five— ihe  prelate,  chancellor,,  registrar,  king  oi 
arms  and  usher-^the  first,  third  and  fifth  having  been  attached 
to  it  from  the  commencement,  while  the  fourth  was  added  by 
Henry  V.  and  the  secoiid  by  Edward  IV.  The  prelate  has 
always  been  the  bishop  of  Windiester;  the  chancellor  was 
formcriy  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  but  is  now  the  bishop  of 
Oxford;  the  registrarship  and  the  deanery  of  Windsor  have 
been  united  since  the  rdgn  of  Charles  L;  the. king  oC  arms*, 
whose  duties  laere  in  the  beginning  discharged  by  Windsor 
herald,  is  Garter  Prindpal  King  of  Arms;  and  the  osher  is  the 
gentleman  usher  of  the-  Black  Rod.  The  chapel  of  the  order 
is  St  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  The  insigm'a  of  the  order  arc 
illustrated  on  Plate  I. 

The  "  most  andcnt  **  Order  of  the  Tlnstie  was  founded  by 
James  II.  in  1687,  and  dedicated  to  St  Andrew..  It  consisted 
of  the  sovereign  and  eight  knights  companions,  and  fell  into 
abeyance  at  the  Revolution  of  1688.  In  1703  it  was  revived 
by  Queen  Anne,  wheA  it  was  ordained  to  consist  of  the 
sovereign  and  la  knights  companions,  the  number  being  in- 
creased to  16  by  sutute  in  1827.  lie  ofiicers  of  the  order 
are  the  dean,  the  secretary,  Lyon  King  of  Anhs  and  the 
gentleman  usher  of  the  Green  Rod.  ^ The  chapd,  in  St  Giles's. 
Edinburgh,  was  begun  in  1909.  iThe^star,  badge  and  ribbon  oC 
the  order  are  illustrated  on  Plate  IL,  figs.  5  and  6.  The  coUar 
b  formed  of  thistles,  alternating  with  aprigS  of  rue,  and  tho 
motto  is  Nemo  me  impune  lacessU^ 
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The  "  most  fllostrieiis  "  Order  of  Si  Patrick  was  instituted 
Ify  George  IIL  in  1788,  to  consist  of  the  sovereign,  the  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  as  grand  master  and  15  knights  companions, 
enlarged  to  23  in  1833.  The  chancellor  of  the  order  is  the  chief 
secretaiy  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the  king  of  arms 
is  Ulster  King  of  Arras;  Black  Rod  is  the  usher.  The  chapel 
is  in  St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin.  The  star,  badge  and 
ribbon  are  plustrated  on  Plate  II.,  figs.  7  and  8.  The  collar  is 
formed  of  alternate  roses  with  red  and  white  leaves,  and  gold 
harps  linked  by  .gold  knots;  the  badge  is  suspended  from  a 
harp  sunnounted  by  an  imperial  jewelled  crown.  The  motto 
is  Qtds  separ(AU  t 

The  "  most  honourable  "  Order  of  the  Bath  was  established 
by  George  I.  in  1725,  to  conast  of  the  sovereign,  a  grand  master 
and  36  knights  companions.  This  was  a  pretended  revival  of 
an  order  supposed  to  have  been  created  by  Henry  IV.  at  his 
coronation  in  1399.  But,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding 
section,  no  such  order  existed.  Knights  of  the  Bath,  although 
they  were  allowed  precedence  before  knights  bachelors,  were 
merely  knights  bachelors  who  were  knighted  with  more  elaborate 
ceremonies  than  others  and  on  certain  great  occasions.  In 
1815  the  order  was  instituted,  in  three  classes, "  to  commemorate 
the  auspicious  termination  of  the  long  and  arduous  contest  in 
which  the  Empire  has  been  engaged  ";  and  in  1847  the  dvil 
knights  commanders  andk  companions  were  added.  Exclusive 
of  the  sovereign,  royal  princes  and  distinguished  foreigners,  the 
order  is  limited  to  55  inilitaty  and  27  dvil  knights  grand  cross, 
145  military  and  108  dvil  knights  commanders,  and  705  military 
and  298  dvil  companions.  The  officers  of  Uie  order  are  the 
dean  (the  dean  of  Westminster),  Bath  King  of  Arms,  the  regis- 
trar, and  the  usher  of  the  Scarlet  Rod.  Thie  ribbon  and 
badges  of  the  knights  grand  cross  (civil  and  military)  and  the 
stars  are  illustrated  on  Plate  Il.y  figs,  i,  2, 3  and  4. 

The  ''  most  distinguished  "  Order  •of  St  Michael  and  St  George 
was  fotmded  by  the  prince  regent,  afterwards  George  IV.,  in 
x8i8,  in  commemoration  of  the  British  protectorate  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  "  for  natives  of  the  Ionian  Islands  and  of  the 
island  of  Malta  and  its  depoidendes,  and  for  such  other  subjects 
of  his  majesty  as  may  bold  high  and  confidential  situations  in' 
the  Mediterranean."  By  statute  of  1832  the  lord  high  commis- 
sioner of  the  Ionian  Islands  was  to  be  the  grand  master,  and 
the  order  was  directed  to  consist  of  15  knights  grand  crosses, 
20  knights  commanders  and  25  cavaliers  or  companions.  After 
the  repudiation  of  the  British  protectorate  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  the  order  was  placed  on  a  new  basis,  and  by  letters 
patent  of  x868  and  1877  it  was  extended  and  provided  for  such 
of  "  the  natural  bom  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  may  have  hdd  or  shall  hold  high  and  confidential 
offices  within  her  majesty's  colonial  possessions,  and  in  reward 
for  services  rendered  to  the  crown  in  relation  to  the  foreign  affairs 
of  the  Empire."  It  is  now  (by  the  eillargement  of  1902)  h'mited  to 
100  knights  grand  cross,  of  whom  the  first  or  prindpal  is  grand 
master,  exdusive  of  extra  and  honorary  members,  of  300  knights 
commanders  and  600  companions.  The  officers  are  the  prelate, 
chancellor,  registrar,  secretary  and  officer  of  arms.  The  chapel 
of  the  order,  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  was  dedicated  in  1906. 
The  badge  of  the  knights  grand  cross  and  the  ribbon  are  illus- 
trated on  Plate  II.,  figs.  9  and  xo.  The  star  of  the  knights 
grand  cross  is  a  seven^rayed  Star  of  silver  with  a  small  ray  of 
gold  between  each,  in  the  centre  is  a  red  St  George's  cross 
bearing  a  medallion  of  St  Michael  encountering  Satan,  sur- 
rounded by  a  blue  fillet  with  the  motto  Aus^ium  mdioris 
aen. 

The  Order  of  St  Michael  and  St  George  ranks  between  the 
"  most  exalted  "  Order  of  the  Star  of  India  and  the  "  most 
eminent "  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  of  both  of  which  the 
viceroy  of  India,  for  the  time  being  is  ex  o^io  grand  master. 
Of  these  the  first  was  instituted  in  1861  and  enlarged  in  1876. 
1897  and  Z903,  in  three  classes,  knights  grand  commanders, 
knights  commandeis  and  companions,  and  the  second  was 
established  (for  "  compam'ons  "  only)  in  X878  and  enlarged  in 
1887,  X892,  X897  and  Z903,  also  in  the  same  three  classes,  in 


commemoratioti  of  Queen  Victoria's  assumption  of  the  imperial 
style  and  title  of  the  Empress  of  India,  llie  badges,  stars  and 
ribbons  of  the  knights  grand  commanders  of  the  two  orders  are 
illustrated  on  Plate  IIL.  figs.  3,  4,  5  and  6.  The  collar  of  the 
Star  of  India  is  composed  of  alternate  links  of  the  lotus  flower, 
red  and  white  rosea  and  palm  branches  enamelled  on  gold,  with 
an  imperial  crown  in  the  centre;  that  of  the  Indian  Empire  it 
composed  of  elephants,  peacocks  and  Indian  roses. 

The  Royal  Victorian  Order  was  instituted  by  Queen  Victoria 
on  the  25th  of  April;  1896,  and  conferred  for  personal  services 
rendered  to  her  majesty  and  her  successors  t>n  the  throne.  It 
consists  of  the  sovereign,  chancdlor,  secretary  and  five  classes-^ 
kmghts  grand  commanders,  knij^ts  commandeis,  commanders 
and  members  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  dasses,  the  distinction 
between  these  last  divisaons  lying  in  the  badge  and  in  the 
precedence  enjoyed  by  the  members.  The  knights  of  this 
order  rank  in  their  respective  dasses  immediatdy  after  those 
of  the  Indian  Empire,  and  its  numbers  are  unlimited.  The 
badge,  star  and  ribbon  of  the  knights  grand  cross  are  illustrated 
on  Plate  III.,  figs,  x  and  2. 

To  the  class  of  oxdets  without  the  titular  appellation  *'  knight  " 
belongs  the  Order  of  Merit,  founded  by  King  Edward  VII.  on  the 
occasion  of  his  coronatioxL  The  order  is  founded  on  the  lines 
of  the  Prussian  Ordre  pour  le  mirite  (see  bdow),  yet  more  com- 
prehensive, induding  those  who  have  gained  distinction  in  the 
military  and  xuival  services  of  the  Empire,  and  such  as  have 
made  themselves  a  great  name  in  the  fidds  of  sdence,  art  and 
literature.  The  number  of  British  members  has  been  fixed  est 
twenty-four,  with  the  addition  of  such,  foreign  persons  as  the 
soverdgn  shall  appoint.  TIr  names  of  the  first  recipients 
were:  Eari  Roberts,  Viscount  Wolsdey,  Viscount  Kitchener, 
Sir  Henry  Keppd,  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  Lord  Lister,  Lord 
Rayldgh,  Lord  Kdvte,  John  Moricy,  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  G.  F. 
Watts  and  Sir  William  Huggins.  The  only  foreign  redpients 
up  to  X9X0  were  Fidd  Marshals  Yamagata  and  Oyama  and 
Admiral  Togo.  A  lady.  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  received  the 
order  in  1907.  The  badge  is  a  cross  of  red  and  blue  enamel  sur* 
mounted  by  an  imperial  crown;  the  central  blue  medallion  bears 
the  inscription  '*  For  Merit "  in  gold,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
wreath  of  laureL  The  badge  of  the  military  and  naval  mem^ 
bers  bears  two  crossed  swords  in  the  angles  of  the  cross.  The 
ribbon  is  garter  blue  and  crimson  and  is  worp  round  the  neck. 

The  DistingtHshed  Service  Order,  an  order  of  military  merit,  was 
founded  on  the  6th  of  September  1886  by  Queen  Victoria,  its  object 
being  to  recognixe  the  special  services  of  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy.  Its  numbers  are  unlimited,  and  its  designation  the  letters 
D.S.O.  It  consists  of  one  class  only,  who  take  precedence  imme- 
diately after  the  4th  class  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order.  The  badge 
is  a  white  and  gold  ciOm  with  a  red  centre  bearing  the  impcnal 
crown  surrounded  by  a  latn«l  wreath.  The  ribbon  is  red  edged 
with  blue.  The  Imperial  Service  Order  was  likewise  instituted  oq 
the  26th  of  June  1902,  and  finally  revised  in  ipo8.  to  commemorate 
King  Edward's  coronation,  and  is  specially  designed  as'a  recognition 
of  faithful  and  meritorious  services  rendered  to  the  British  Crown  by 
the  administrative  members  of  the  dvil  service  in  various  parts  at 
the  Empire,  and  is  to  consist  of  companions  only.  The  numbers  are 
limited  to  475,  of  whom  250  belong  to  the  home  and  225  to  the  civil 
services  of  the  coloniesand  protectorates  (Royal  Warrant,  June  1900). 
Women  as  wdl  as  men  are  eligible.  The  members  of  the  order 
have  the  distinction  of  adding  the  letters  I.S.O.  after  their  naroea 
In  precedence  the  order  ranlcs  after  the  Distinginshed  Service  Order, 
The  badge  is  a  gold  medallbn  bearing  the  royal  dpher  and  the  words 
"  For  Fahhf  ul  Service  "  in  blue ;  for  men  it  rests  on  a  silver  star,  for 
women  it  is  surrounded  by  a  silver  wreath.  The^ribbon  is  one  blue 
between  two  crimaon  stripesL 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  two  British  orders  cpnfined  to 
ladies.  The  Royal  Order  cf  Victoria  and  Albert,  which  was  instituted 
in  1862.  is  a  purdy  court  distinction.  It  conasts  of  four  classes, 
and  it  has  as  designation  the  letters  V.A.'  The  Imperial  Order  of  the 
Crown  of  India  is  conferred  for  like  purposes  as  the  Order  of  the 
Indian  Empire.  lu  primary  object  is  to  recognize  the  services  of 
ladies  connected  with  the  court  of  India.  The  letters  CI.  are  iu 
designation. 

The  sovereijs^n's  pemrisdon  by  roya^  warrant  is  necessary  before 
a  British  subject  can  recdve  a  foreign  oider  of  knighthood.  For 
other  decorations,  see  under  Mboals. 

The  Golden  Fleece  (La  Toison  d'Or)  ranks  historically  and  in 
distinction  as  one  of  the  ©^t.i(;fti|^ly.firdsrej)fEurfipc.  It  it 
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now  divided  into  two  brandies,  of  Austria  and  Spain.  It  was 
founded  on  the  loth  of  January,  1429/30  by  Philip  the  Good, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  on  the  day  of  his  marriage  with  Isabella  of 
Portugal  at  Bruges,  in  her  honour  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and 
St  Andrew.  No  certain  origin  can  be  given  for  tlie  name.  It 
teems  to  have  been  in  dispute  even  in  the  early  history  of  the 
order.  Four  different  sources  have  been  suggested,  the 
classical  myth  of  the  voyage  of  Jason  and  the  Argonauts  for 
the  golden  fleece,  the  scriptural  story  of  Gideon,  the  staple  trade 
of  Flanders  in  wool,  and  the  fleece  of  golden  hair  of  Marie  de 
Rambrugge,  the  duke's  mistress.  Motley  {Rise  of  Dutch  Rep.^ 
i.  48)  says:  "  What  could  bo  more  practical  and  more  devout 
than  the  conception?  Did  not  the  Lamb  of  God,  suspended 
at  each  knight's  heart,  symboltae  at  once  the  woollen  fabrics 
to  which  so  much  of  Flemish  wealth  and  Burgundian  power  was 
owing,  and  the  gentle  humility  of  Christ  which  was  ever  to 
characterize  the  order?"  At  its  constitution  the  number  of 
the  knights  was  limited  to  34,  exclusive  of  the  grand  master, 
the  sovereign.  The  members  were  to  be  gentiUhommes  de 
nom  et  d*armcs  et  sans  reprocket  not  km'ghts  of  any  other 
order,  and  vowed  to  join  their  sovereign  in  the  defence  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  the  protection  of  Holy  Church,  and  the  upholding 
of  virtue  and  good  morals.  The  sovereign  undertook  to  consult 
the  knights  before  embarking  on  a  war,  all  disputes  between 
the  knights  were  to  be  settled  by  the  order,  at  each  chapter  the 
deeds  of  each  knight  were  held  in  review,  and  punishments  and 
admonitions  were  dealt  out  to  offenders;  to  this  the  sovereign 
was  expressly  subject.  Thus  we  find  that  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
accepted  humbly  the  criticism  of  the  knights  of  the  Fleece  on 
his  over-centralization  of  the  government  and  the  wasteful 
personal  attention  to  details  (E.  A.  Armstrong,  Charles  V.,  1902, 
ii'  373)*  The  knights  could  claim  as  of  right  to  be  tried  by 
their  fellows  on  charges  of  rebellbn,  heresy  and  treason,  and 
Charles  V.  conferred  on  the  order  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all 
crimes  committed  by  the  knij^ts.  The  arrest  of  the  offender 
had  to  be  by  warrant  signed  by  at  least  six  knighu,  and  during 
the  process  of  charge  and  trial  he  remained  not  in  prison  but 
dims  VaimabU  compagnie  du  dit  wdrt.  It  was  in  defiance  of 
this  right  that  Alva  refused  the  claim  of  Cotmts  Egmont  and 
Horn  to  be  tried  by  the  knights  of  the  Fleece  in  1568.  During 
the  x6th  century  the  order  frequently  acted  as  a  consultative 
body  in  the  sute;  thus  in  1539  and  1540  Charles  summons  the 
knights  with  the  council  of  state  and  the  privy  council  to  decide 
what  steps  should  be  uken  in  face  of  the  revolt  of  Ghent  (Arm- 
strong, op.  cil.,  i.  302),  in  1562  Margaret  of  Parma,  the  regent, 
summons  them  to  Brussels  to  debate  the  dangerous  condition 
of  the  provinces  (Motley,  1.  48),  and  they  were  present  at 
the  abdication  of  Charles  in  the  great  hall  at  Brussels  in  1555. 
The  hbtory  of  the  order  and  its  subsequent  division  into  the 
two  branches  of  Austria  and  Spain  may  be  briefly  summarized. 
By  the  marriage  of  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Burgundy  to  MaximiUan,  archduke  of  Austria,  1477,  the  grand 
mastership  of  the  order  came  to  the  house  of  Habsburg  and, 
with  the  Netherlands  provinces,  to  Spain  in  1 504  on  the  accession 
of  Philip,  Maximilian's  son,  to  Castile.  On  the  extinction  of 
the  Habsburg  dynasty  in  Spain  by  the  death  of  Charles  II.  in 
2700  the  grand-mastership,  which  had  been  filled  by  the  kings 
of  Spain  after  the  loss  of  the  Netherlands,  was  claimed  by  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.,  and  he  instituted  the  order  in  Vienna 
in  17 13.  Protests  were  made  at  various  times  by  PhiUp  V., 
but  the  question  has  never  been  finally  decided  by  treaty,  and 
the  Austrian  and  Spanish  branches  have  continued  as  indepen- 
dent orders  ever  since  as  the  principal  order  of  km'ghtbood  in 
the  respective  states.  It  may  \k  noticed  that  while  the  Austrian 
branch  excludes  any  other  than  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
order,  the  Spanish  Fleece  may  be  granted  to  Protestants.  The 
badges  of  the  two  branches  vary  slightly  in  detail,  more  par!> 
ticularly  in  the  attachment  of  fire-stones  {fusils  orfurisons)  and 
steels  by  which  the  fleece  is  attached  to  the  ribbon  of  the  collar. 
The  Spanish  form  is  given  on  Plate  IV.,  fig.  2.  The  collar  b 
composed  of  alternate  links  of  furisons  and  double  steeb 
interlaced  to  form  the  letter  B  for  Burgundy.    A  magnificent 
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cvhibkion  of  relics »  portralti  of  knigT^ts  nnd  other  otjcrts  con- 
ncctedl  with  the  order  of  the  Golden  FJeece  Mrm  hdd  at  Bruges 
jn  ig»07. 

Tlip  chief  hiilory  of  the  order  it  Earon  de  Relffenbeff^s  ffistaire 
df  i'Ordfe  d*  ta  Tmsan  d'Of  (i3j<r>;  te«  also  in  aitiele  by  &  J. 
FUirour  Paul.  L>>«ii  King  of  Anftfl^  in  tbc  Seotiitk  Ma^mrkai  Rnirm 
Udy  1908L 

AMit/ta-HMn^mry. — Tlie  follonfiiig  Am  the  (irindpiJ  otrdtri  other 
th-in  iftat  ol  the  GoMi?n  FlecHnc  itupfii\.  Tht  Order  of  St  Si^pkn  of 
[fMnia^y,  the  rayal  Hunpamn  ordfr„  foundrd  iti  17*405'  the  rmpfrw 
^tiria  ThCTTia,  consists,  ojf  the  fmrtd  majter  (tht  irfn^fvicn).  ao 
kiiiijhti  urand  cruui,  30  knijihti  ccintmandrrB  and  50  kniftit^  The 
fjk^die  is  a  grcL'n  cnairiL-lKxi;  cffna  mxh  B«ld  bordcfi,  uiipcndt:)d  from 
I  he  llungirijin  crown » the  red  c:namcUcd  iiu.-diJLQEi  tn  the  centre  of 
the  crow  bear*  a  urhtte  jpatrurchfll  croM  iMurng  frum  1  tDfonrted 
^iT-cii  mourtd  ion  tit  her  utiir  oJ  th^  cn/*s  ate  the  Jettert  M.T.  to  gold, 
and  the  whole  ii  &Lirrouiidi»)  by  *  wlike  ftltei  with  the  l<^md 
Pubhatm  Mtriisfrnm  PtofmiM m.  The  nLbon  ii je w»n  wit h  *  orimaoa 
cetii  ra I  St rtpc.  The  col Ur,  Qn\y  worn  by  I h c  knigh ts  rft nd  ci^>«.  it  of 
eoMk  and  conii^ttof  Htingarijn  croi*-na  link^  togc(h«  jT"rnately 
hy  i  he  monoerama  of  St  Stephen,  SS-,  and  th*  foundry/  ^  1  T. ;  the 
fxiitre  of  the  caller  ia  lorniiert  by  a  (Tying  krk  cncircltil  1  1  nocto 

Siriu^ii  amore.  An  lUu^r^iuori  of  ihc  st^t  of  ihe  t^r  >.  :ro«  is 
giv-cn  on  Flue  V,  I5g.  ^.  Tht  Oritr  pf  Leopold,  for  cfvi!;  jp.i  roilitary 
^ntfff,  was  ffvundifl  m  3rSoH  by  tht  empcfor  Franfii  I.  in  memory 
of  hii  father  LcojioM  U.  The  thfce  dav««  tat*  pf«ccdenioe  next 
.ificr  the  iX3fTc*;»ont|ia^  f:l4»«s  of  the  Order  of  St  Stephen.  The 
Uidge  i»  3.  r?ii  cruimctk'd  crou  bordered  vhh  ivhire  SLnd  s,<Ad  and 
fLurmoiitiEcd  by  the  iinrwrijl  frown;  the  red  itiGd*Uton  In  the  centre 
lie^n  th*  kiif"  FJ.A,,  sntl  on  the  eitfifcling  ^hiie  ^!l*t  Is  the 
irncriptiort  Jtiitp/Uaii  tt  Munis.  Whtn  confcrTetl  for  service  ha  w»r 
the  crois  mt^  pn  a  green  lau^l  wreath.  The  ribbon  19  icirlet  with 
two  whue  §triL»c&<  The  cf^blar  con^jsti  of  imiii^fu.]  croMSs,  the 
inltiAk  F.  Am]  L.  and  ru-^k  wtcaibs.  The  Ordrr  &f  ike  /pan  Crown, 
if.  of  Lorn  bard  y,  avus  founded  by  NapDlefjfl  at  kinu  rtf  ftaty  in  1809, 
and  rcfounded  ai  an  AtiEtriirii  order  ol  civil  and  mitJL«f-y  isierit  m 
[ii6i  by  the  empcmr  Frsnci*  1.;  tbe  number  fA  bTiij^hti  ts  limited 
to  too- — 30  crapd  crosi,  JO  cOiDmj,ndcrs,  50  knight^  The  badl&e 
cf>n^&ii  of  the  doub!?- headed  impcml  cvLKle  with  »word  and  orb; 
t>etaw  It  i*  the  jewetled  ifon  pt^wn  ol  LoiDbardy',  and  above  the 
imperial  Crown  ^  un  iti£  btvdit  of  the  eaele  la  a  Ko1d-border<d  blue 
•shield  iKith  the  ktier  F^  in  ffold.  The  Biilitarv  detroratkia  for  war 
bcrvicc  diK)  b(*ar»  two  grceiilaiUrEl  britichcA.  The  ribbon  i a  yellow 
edfiL-d  with  njrrciw  blue  elripci.  The  eutUr  it  forrned  of  LiMnbard 
crown*,  ftak  WTeatHmnd  the  mfln(>g,raiti  P.P.  {FranciicuM  Frimu^. 
Tht  Order  of  Fronds  Jatrph,  for  prrsanjil  flnerii  of  every  kiad,  was 
faunded  in  1849  b>;  the  cmpertif  Fr^jitii  Jcweph  L  J t  i*  of  the  three 
UbUdl  cb&ibca  and  ii  unllmuixl  in  numbers^  Tbe  bidfe  ■«  a.  black 
and  gold  impcriat  e.ijjl'c  Eurmaunird  by  the  impefiaJ  cjn>wD.  The 
.  Mftit  t<afi  a  rciJ  crosi  with  a  *hiie  mriiithoo,  toni^ieiiiT:^  the  letters 
\'\  }.,  and  to  tJie  beaks  of  the  two  Iicatti  of  the  ea»ie  i»  ?irriched  a 
rhai"  on  whkh  ii  the  itgjrnd  Vifflms  U»iiis.  The  tibb  »i  i  'leprcd. 
Ihe  Otdtr  flj  Morm  Therfm  was  founds  by  the  (1.  Maria 

J  hirreaa  in  I7S|.     It  i^^  purely  mih'uiry  order  and  i»  k'  officers 

[r-.r  personal  dminEuishcti  cofiduet  In  tht  field,  1b,M.  ..,e  three 
rbscHi  There  nvere  afiginaWy^  only  i*o^  prand  cmtA  a^mi  Lsnifbts. 
I  he  empemr  ^aieph  if.  addr4  &  eommAndt-t*  da»  in  lyfi.S.  The 
bjdgt  is  A  white  cros*  uith  gM  v4^c,  in  thi-  centre  a  rv'i  incidallioo 
«ith  a  white  RoEd-e<3ttd/ui Iff  fciirfoundcd  fty  3  fiilci  wiih  ihc  ioscrip- 
ti'?n  f^yf iiiudini.  The  ribbon  is  red  wifh  11  whjtti  cemral  stripe. 
Thip  Order  of  ElisoWik  Thtttzay  also  a  nsiliiarv  order  for  ol^cKirs,  waa 
founded  ifl  1750  bv  the  will  of  Eliaibeth  Christina,  widoiv  of  the 
cmjwrttr  Chjffe»  Vi.  k  was  ren&vateni  in  t?;i  by  V\tt  d^iuhter, 
the  empress  Maria  Thett-sa.  The  arder  li  limited  to  3t  knights  in 
thrc*  diviwoni.     The  Ibenlge  iii  an  ovnl   itar  with  '■  points, 

enunwIJed  half  red  and  white^  dependent  /rora  a  gold  1  ir  crown. 

The  ceJitJ?J  medallion  bear*  the  initials  *f  the  Jpm>^  -Ith  tbe 
encircliine:  io«criptloa  JLf.  Tkettt^  ptifrntii  fntiiAm  pi-^cnHfTt  totuiL 
The  ribwn  i*  black.  The  Order  tff  JA*  Starfjf  Crva.  far  hLj{h-bora 
ladies  of  the  Kocnan  Crithotic  faiiK  who  devste  themwrK^i  to  good 
wofk»,  tpifituaJ  and  temfwrsilt  was  founded  In  i6C«S  by  the  Mnpress 
Elcanof.  widow  of  tJ»e  efnpett>r  Ferdinand  Hi,  ^mS  mulhcr  ol 
Lecfpold  I.,  to  comtnemoratc  the  recovery  of  a  relic  of  the  inie  cross 
from  a  dangerous  II rt  in  the  jnifierial  patac«  at  Vienna.  The  relic 
i"3.»  Btippo^Ptj  to  ha'^'e  been  peculiarly  tn?aiLired  by  the  trmperor 
MfliimLluin  T  and  theeiojxrtrorFrederiGJt  IlL  The  («itrunr^o(  th« 
ordef  miut  bt  a  prineesi  of  the  impchall  Austrian  houM^.  The  badg« 
ia  the  black  double-hcjidcd  easle  lurrounded  by  a  blucr^i^melled 
nrnamenied  bocder,  iwith  the  ijuscripijop  Scjfttf  ti  Ghri^  on  i  white 
filler;  the  fagte  beara  a  red  Greek  croa#  with  lold  and  blue  borders. 
The  Ordrr  of  iiiUabfth,  aliO  Icir  tadics,  was  founded  in  1*9*. 

Be^tiv'n.-'Tht:  Order  oJ  Lnppa/dl«  for  ciiil  and  miUtary  m^-nl,  waa 
founded  in  iSjS  by  Leupvld  1  ^  with  fuur  cJasicii.  a  fifth  t)ctn|£  added 
in  1838.  The  badge  U  a  white  enamelled  croM^  with  £i>ld  borders 
anil  batlji,  tfifspendwl  from  a  rayAi  crown  And  re«tinr  on  «  green 
bun-j  and  at  k  wrratli^  Jn  the  Lent  re  a  iiiedallion,  sunroiinded  by  a 
rrd  hikt  with  the  mcKtta  of  the  ordtr,  L'tinwn  hit  Ai  foHf,  bears  a 
sodden  EM^ian  Ijon  on  a  bUzk  htH     Ttie  tibW  i*  >4^i:^  xed. 
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Tlie  Otdtf  of  tkt If^nCfesf^th^  bad'^  of  which  li  «  black  ckjm  with 
gold  bordtn,  with  a  i^ald  crntr^  bearing  a  lion^  wai  instituted  hy 
Lt^pofd  n,  IQ  i@67  at  ait  Order  ol  ciWI  mtrit.  The  military  crou 
wpj  insiituiC'd  in  tSU^.  There  are  al^&o  the  folkiwinp  orderi  inhti' 
luted  by  Lct/pCflii  I  J.  for  irrvice  in  the  Cofieo  Stste:  the  Ord^f  ef  the 
Africaft  Star  {i&SAh  the  Moytii  Qr^tr  of  Uk  Lion  (iS^J)  add  the 

jffWjiorid.— 1  hie  Ofrfer  c*/  55  Cyril  afi^  Mftkadiuf  wn*  irtslltuted 
JIT  l9o<j^  by  King  Fcfdijiand  Cu  commemorate  the-  eft  vat  ion  of  the 
principality  to  the  posiiioEi  of  an  indcjK'ndent  kinfdotn.  It  novf 
takest  pfecedence  of  the  Ordrr  pf  St  Aifxandef,  whhch  was  founded  by 
FVince  Alexander  in  iSSi,  and  rrconiftitijted  by  Prmce  Ferdinand 
In  ifiltflL  There  are  kk  claueA.  The  ptain  white  ^oss,  siUipended 
from  the  Bulanrian  cfowci,,  beam  the  i»fiw  of  ibe  pairon  saiiat  in 
old  CyrOUc  letft-riii  in  the  centre^ 

Ptnmark. — The  Otd^r  of  tha  Elibhani,  one  of  the  chief  Europcgn 
orderi  of  ktiiijhthftotL  w-as.  it  h  ^JiJ.  fflmidcd  by  Christian  L  in  14*1; 
a  it  ill  career  ari^in  bis  U-en  d»$i|fned  10  it,  but  itsi  regular  inMftulioti 
Wtti  that  of  Chrutian  V.  in  r69j»  The  order,  exclusive  of  the  mv^ 
reiigfi  and  bii  sont,  i«  Jimit^t  to  30  knights,  who  muft  be  of  the 
Frotettaot  t^istoiL.  The  biid|$  o^  tlif  order  it  ill  u  bi  r^  ted  on  Pta  te  I V. 
Ji^'  5'  The  ribbon  ii  liifht  «aten?<l  blue,  the  collar  of  akern^tt  gold 
clephafitv  uith  hluc  housingi  and  to^i^'^ra.  the  star  of  iilv^  with 
■  purple  mediilElon  biraring  a  cilver  or  brilEiant  crou  uinxiunded  by 
a  silver  Uurel  urrcath._  The  motto  ii  Afiatmimme  preiittm.  The 
Ordff  ^/ ih^  Danntbroi  h,  arcordirg  to  Danivh  irs.dhwti,  of  mEraTU- 
lous  ongin,  and  was  founded  by  Valdemar  II.  in  1^19  aa  a  memorial 
of  a  victory  over  the  EsthonJans,  won  by  the  Appe^raitCf  in  the  »ky 
of  a  red  b^mner  bearing  a  white  crossu  Hiiitorically  the  oriler  datei 
tfi^m  the  fojndation  in  iCjt  by  Christian  V.  at  the  birth  ul  his  ion 
Fn^exick,  the  ftatutes  being:  publiAbcd'  in  t&9^  Orifinally  re- 
stricted to  50  knights  and  granted  a«ai  family  or  cmirt  decoration, 
It  wa 9  reconstituted  as  an  tinlimited  order  of  inerit  in  ]>So@  by 
Fredcrkk  Vi,;  alterations  have  been  mad'f  ifl  lln  ond  1B64.  If 
no*  con 51  St 5  of  thrre  clas*esi — p:r<ind  cfosa,  cDmmandC'f  [two  gTadciJ. 
knijjht,  and  of  one  rank  of  ordinary  memben  (Dannfhrpjiii  rpuMwrferJ, 
The  badge  of  the  order  is>,  iit'ith  varia-tion*  for  the  diHtreni  cbsses,, 
a  white  enamelled  Da.n!:ih  crois  with  rc<|  and  gold  iKarders,  bearing 
in  the  centre  tbelciier  W  (V)and  on  the  four  a  rmj  the  inscription^ud 
*jf  Keni*ii  {For  God  and  King).  The  ribboo  is  whittj  with  red 
edging. 

France.^-Thi  Lcii&n  $J  HimGur,  ihc  only  cmJer  of  France^  and 
on?  Vi  hkh  in  lU  higher  g^adc^  r>inks  in  estimation  with  the  highest 
European  ordci?.  wa^  in<>tituled  by  Napoleon  Bonapa.rtP  on  the 
igith  of  May  iSoj  (jq  FloieaJ  of  the  year  X.)  us  a  general  mili- 
tary and  civil  ordcT  of  merit,  All  »lclicn  on  whom  *'  swords  of 
hoiiour  "  had  been  already  conferred  were  declared  I^ionarks 
ipse  fa£tff,  and  all  dtl^n^  after  as  years'  service  were  declared 
ellgihte.  wbatevtT  their  birth,  rank  or  religion,  On  admission 
all  were  to  swear  to  co-operalc  so  far  as  in  them  lay  for  the 
aisenion  of  ihe  principles,  of  liberty  and  equal]  ty^  The  organlJEa- 
tion  as  laid  down  by  Napoleon  in  t&cu^  wai  as  follows^  Napoleon 
was  grand  masters  a  gTJknd  cotincil  of  7  grand  oiScCTs  ad- 
minisurcd  the  orders  the  order  was  divided  lolo  15  "  cohorts  '' 
of  7  grand  officers,  jo  commandtri,  jo  officers  and  j 50  legion- 
ariea,  and  al  tjie  heiulquartcrs  of  the  cohorts^  for  which  the 
lenfitory  of  France  was  separated  into  15  divisions,  wcte  main- 
taiEied  hospitals  for  the  support  of  the  sick  and  infirm  legioaarics, 
SaJat ies  (iraiieinenis^)  VaO'ing  iJi  each  rank  were  attached  to  ibe 
otdcr.  In  tSei  the  rank  of  ''Grand  Eagle  "  (now  Gr^nd  Crow, 
or  Grand  Cerdan)  was  instituted,  taking  prece>dtnce  of  the  grand 
officers.  A!  the  RcstoT&tion  many  changes  were  made,  the  old 
military  and  religious  ordcre  were  restored,  and  the  Lf^hn  of 
HpHi)itr,xio\vOrdft  Royak  deia  Ltpon  d'Hmmeur,  took  { he  lowest 
tank.  The  rcvokiilon  of  Jtjly  183,0  restored  the  order  to  its 
unique  plact  The  const  It  lotion  of  the  order  now  rests  on  the 
dccreisof  the  t6lh  of  Marth  and  34th  of  Kovembcr  1851,  tht;  law 
of  the  sjih  of  July  iS;^^  the  decree  ol  the  i^th  of  D«emb«»r  iSi^fj, 
and  iht  Ufrf  of  the  j6ih  of  April  lEos  and  the  aSth  of  January 
iSg7,  and  &  decree  of  the  jfith  of  June  j^oo.  The  president  of 
the  republic  is  the  grand  master  of  the  order;  the  adminisEraiicin 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  grand  chanct-'llor,  who  has  a  council  of  the 
order  nominated  by  the  grand  master.  Th«  chancellery  h 
housed  in  the  pchu  de  h  LcpQtt  dt  VHonnmr,  which,  burnt 
during  the  Cornmune.  was  rebuilt  in  TS7S  The  order  tonatsls  of 
the  five  classes  of  grand  cro5*  {liTniicd  to  80),  grand  officer  (iool, 
commander  (looo),  officers  (4 poo},  and  chevalier  or  knight,  la 
which  the  number  is  unlimited  These  liniitfitions  in  number 
do  not  lifTect  the  foreign  recipients  of  the  order  Salaries  {trmff- 
mnis)  are  iltacbed  t&  the  miliUfy  and  naval  rccipieuts  of  the 


order  when  on  the  active  list,  vit.  jooo  fnLncs  for  gr^nd  crosd;, 
looo  francs  for  grand  officers.  1000  franca  for  comitianders,  250 
francs  for  chevalitrs.  The  numbers  of  the  recipients  of  the  order 
sam  imittttma  are  limited  through  all  claisc*.  Iti  ordintry 
drcumstanccj  twenty  years  of  military,  nav^  or  tivil  srrvice 
must  have  been  pcrft^rmed  b«*fore  a  candidate  can  be  clieible  for 
the  rank  of  chc^^aJief^  and  pTtnnotions  can  only  be  made  after 
definite  service  in  ihc  lower  rank,  Ext raoni) nary  service  in 
time  of  wai  and  ektraornlinary  services  in  dvil  life  admit  to  any 
rank.  Women  havi^  betn  dccoraltdp  notably  Rosa  Bonhcur, 
Aladame  Curie  and  Madame  Bart  el.  The  Napoleonic  form  of 
the  ^and  croiss  and  ribbon  is  iUustrikted  on  Plate  IV,  fig.  6;  the 
CTosa  from  which  the  drawing  was  made  wns  given  to  King 
Edvi^ard  VIJ.  when  prince  of  Wales  in  tB^j.  In  the  present 
order  of  the  French  Republic  the  syrnboHcal  head  of  (he  Republic 
appears  in  the  centre,  and  a  laurel  wreath  replaces  the  impedal 
crown;  the  inscriptian  round  the  medallion  is  J^ipuMiqitf  fTnth- 
%,mst.  Since  1805  there  has  eiiBted  aji  institution,  Mahon 
d'iducaiiott  dt  l^i  Lrcicn  d'H^^ftnair,  for  the  education  of  the 
daiighters,  grand  daughters,  sisters  and  nieces  of  members  of 
the  Legion  of  f-Jonour.  There  are  three  hou-ies,  at  Saint  Denis,  at 
Ecouen  and  L,es  Loges  (see  Dktionnairc  dc  Vijdministriilwn  fmn^ 
{aktt  by  AL  Block  and  E.  Miign£ro,  igci.  s.v,  "  Decorations  "), 

Amon^  the  orders  swept  away  at  the  Frerich  Revolutson,  restored 
m  part  at  the  Restoration,  and  fiinally  abo)iii]'cd  at  the  r«:volut£on  ol 
July  (gjo  were  the  fdlowini^:  The  Ordtf  oj  St  Afuhatl  wa*  founded 
by  Lotuis  Xt,  in  1469  for  a  limitctl  number  of  knights  of  noble  birth. 
Later  the  numbpra  were  50  much  inereaJed  ooder  Charles  IX.  that 
it  became  kftown  a&  Lt  Cdiier  d  touifi  btiej.  In  }Si6  the  order  %^b 
l^ranicd  for  service*  in  art  and  scieaee,  fn  view  of  the  low  esteem 
into  which  the  Ord^r  of  St  Michati  had  f^iUen,  Henry  IIL  foumfid 
in  1578  the  Order  cj  iht  Ihiy  Ckosi  {^t  Bsprii).  The  badge  of  the 
order  was  a  white  Malt cie  cross  decorated  in  fold,  with  tlie  Kold 
lihVfi  of  Frfljice  at  the  angles,  in  the  centre  a  white  dove  with  winjis 
outstretched,  the  ribbon  was  sky  l.lae  Uttrdon  Wrw).  The  motto  of 
the  order  ^V4»  i>««  et  auipice.  The  Qrdfr  vf  5r  Louh  wa*  founded 
by  Louis  XtV.  in  vt^i  for  military  inerit.  and  the  Order  ttf  Miitiar^ 


Merit  by  Lyuii  XV.  in  1750.  originiilJy  for  Protestant  office rs- 

CtrMUfty—l  AnhaiL     The  Otdirr  of  AUtrl  iht  B^ar,  &  L , 

ordef  or  Ifauimden.  was  founded  in  tSj6  by  the  dukea  Henry  of 


AJihalt'Kfithtn.  Leopold  Frederick  of  Anhalt-Dessau  and  Alcjundcr 
Charles  of  Anhalt-Bernburg.  Changes  in  the  Ctitiistitution  have 
heeti  made  at  %^rioua  dji«.  It  now  consists  of  6vc  clashes,  grjiind 
cross,  commander  U  vUi*siiii  and  kniehli  (2  cUwiesli.  The  badge  is 
a  gold  oval  bearing  in  gold  a  crowned  and  eolhred  bear  on  a  crenil- 
latcd  wall;  btlow  the  tine  by  which  the  badge  h  itttached  to  the 
ribbon  i»  a  shield  with  the  arms  of  the  houj^"  of  Anhalt,  do  the 
fevenc  t  hose  of  the  house  of  Avaniit-  Round  the  ovaf  h  the  motto 
FUrchii  Ceti  und  Jolie  mne  B^rfdde.  The  ribbon  h  green  witb  two 
red  stripes,     Thegrdnd  master  alone  wears  a  collar* 

ii.  Baden.  The  Order  pf  Fidelity  or  li>yaiiy  Ulauierden  der 
Treut)  was  instituted  by  William,  margrave  o|  Baden- Durbch  in 
1715.  and  reconstituted  in  i8oj  by  the  elector  Charles  Ffcderick. 
There  is  now  only  oneclass^  for  prince*  of  the  reiKRina  hause.  foreign 
sovereigns  and  eminent  men  of  the  state.  The  badge  is  a  red 
ertamelfed  cti^ss  with  gold  borders  and  doul4e  C's  interUred  in  the 
angles;  in  the  centre  a  white  nied.ilhon  with  rtd  monpsram  over  a 
jfreen  mound  surmounted  by  the  word  Fidelitai  in  blatlej  the  noss 
ii  suspended  fnara  a  ducal  cmwn.  The  ribbon  is  orange  with  silver 
edging.  The  military  Orrfrr  «/  CharUi  Freditkk  was  foundtid  in 
1807,  There  are  three  classes.  The  badge  is  a  white  crtvsa  resting 
on  a  green  laur«.'l  wreath,  the  ribbon  i$  nid  with  a  ydlaw  stripe 
bordercti  with  white*  The  order  is  confcfred  fc»r  long  and  meritori- 
00s  militarj"  fiervicc  The  Ord£r  ef  tki  Zahrinim  Lion  was  founded 
in  iSi3  in  cummemomtlon  of  the  decent  of  the  reigning  houH'  of 
Baden  from  the  dukes  of  Zahringen,  It  has  beenreconsiituted  in 
[840  and  I  ft"?,  f  I  nrjw  consists  offive  classes.  The  badge  is  a  green 
enamel  cross  with  gold  clasps  in  the  angles^  in  tht  central  medallion 
an  enamelled  represunliition  of  the  ruined  castle  of  Zahringcn,  The 
ribt>on  is  green  with  two  orange  stripes.  Since  1696  tlw  Ord^t  a/ 
fiirtkold  I.  has  Ixtft  a  distinct  order;  it  was  founded  in  tSjf  as  a 
higher  cliss  of  the  Z^shrin^rn  Lion, 

lii.  Bsmirio,  The  Order  of  Si  Httbert.  one  of  the  oldest  and 
mo4l  disfinguished  knightly  orders,  wais  founded  ui  1444  by  duke 
Gerhard  V.  of  Jutkh-Iltrg  in  hanour  of  a  vlcioiy  over  Count  Arnold 
of  Egmoni  at  Ra^enstjcrg  on  ihc  3rd  of  November,  St  Hubert's  day. 
The  knights  wt-re  a  collar  of  golden  hunting  horns,  whence  the  order 
was  al*o  known  as  the  Order  of  the  Jfom^  Statutes  were  grant*^  in 
'476,  but  the  order  fell  into  abc^Tince  at  the  e?(rint:cbn  of  the 


dynasty  in  itioo.     It  wa*  revived  in  1 70S  by  the  elector  paUticie, 
John  VVIlliiiim  of  Xeuberg,  and  its  constltuiiup  waiialu'ml  ui  vafioti* 

*.™*<    :..«-.»  L.™  u„: ;...„  u..  *t..  ri-^*.._  *^',««llfl5jn  Josephu 

i^M^lfeFclgr^  and 


time*.  ii$  hriikl  Form  being  fiiven  by  the  jfje*^ 
flr^  kin^  of  £2avaria,  in  Mfptizldi^j 
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pritio»  of  iht  blooMJ,  md  I'jmgis  lovarciipii  and  pruiCTi,  It 
criniJj,t4  of  LWflv*  ffijptular  kniE^li^ii  dJ  ihs  r^nk  of  Munt  or 
FfHhirf^  The  tudi^  o(  the  ardcf  and  liic  ribtioji  are  illiiau-aicd 
in  Folate  %■-  Ag.  J.  The  ccntnil  mcriaMi'>n  rtprQsent*  the  coovtrsion 
trf  St  Hub«rt.  The  culbr  h  CGmfKUfcd  of  pld  and  blue  erransd 
fi|!un»  oC  the  convcfsiort  linked  by  the  Cothk  fMtiogram  LT.V., 
in  frnw  I'dJ^.  the  rnott^  qf  the  Qfdefp  akeriiLatety  fed  iU^d  peen. 
The  Order  of  Si  Gcprg^e,  S4id  ta  h*ve  been  founded  k  the  l^th  ctn- 
tury  ^f  a  cnjKidiinc  order  and  revived  by  the  emperor  Maiimiliaji  I. 
in  1494,  tintca  hi»tridcally  (tarn  k»  ini»tEtyti>;vn  in  ipQ  by  %hf 
elcttof  Charles  Albert,  sfuriAviirds  tbt  cmpcnsr  Cbartv»  VIL  It  wae 
con^mud  by  ihc  ck-ctttf  Chiirlc*  Thoodopi?  in  1778  and  by  the 
elector  MiJaiDiiian  Joseph  IV*  ai  the  second  Bjvarun  D^^^l^r. 
Various  iww  at^tuteg  hnvv  bctn  granted  from  1^7  to  187^.  The 
order  if  dKridcd  into  t\vo  bfaochea.  '*  o(  German  and  Joreien  lan- 
^ntcji,"  and  it  a\sa  ha&  M.  "  iplrittfal  cUsa."  The  members  ol  ihc 
vrdtr  mu^t  be  Roman  Catbolks.  The  Ijadgit  U  a  bkic  endmelled 
cims  with  white  and  e^td  rddng  stiipcndtd  (rotn  the  imtut>k  of  a^ptd 
lion"*  head;  in  the  £ini$]c;i  of  the  cross  arc  bltse  lozenges  ttintaining 
the  tettera  V.LBJ.,,  l''tJ'|!fti  imrnti£%flaiat  B^wiria.  Jmmccutaia.  Th« 
centriil  medaiiion  contain b  a  fi^un?  of  the  Itnttiacnbte  Can^eption, 
The  medallion  ein  the  revcTH?  coot^int  a  figuv  of  St  Gforge^  jind  tb? 
Drafof)  ftnd  the  ccjTeiipQnditif  initiait  JHJ.PhF.,  Jmtui  tU  Pahm 
fhrtMt.  the  motto  oi  the  Ofdcr,  Besides  the  ab«jve  Bav»Lria 
poiscitti  the  MdtUiry  Order  a/  MaximtHun  J&ii4!pk,  iSoG,  and  the 
Cipi/  Orifj'f  of  AteiJ?  of  St  MjiLMfi,  i6cjj.  and  ol  ihe  Bav^fmn  frimm, 
iio§,  and  other  minor  ordcn^  itiKl  devpr^tiotis^  tivil  and  military. 
There  Are  alirf)  the  two  illtistnaus  ordcri  for  bdie^',  tbr  O^dtr  of 
Eii^ahflk,  founded  in  I760j  and  the  Ofd^r  of  ThMrtm,  in  18^7.  The 
foundations  of  5;  Anme  of  Munitk  and  of  St  Anm  of  Wur^rg  for 
ladies  are  not  propcfly  orderi, 

ivv  Br\m^0Uk.  The  Order  of  llfury  tkt  Lion,  for  miUtorj'  and 
ffivil  merit.  Was  founded  by  Duke  WiEliam  la  1HJ4.  There  arc  five 
cla^ars,  and  A  crov  of  merit  ol  two  cta»^!ie4t.  The  badge  it  a  bine 
enamel kd  crD$4f  dependent  from  a  lipri  Mjrmcunted  bv  the  ducJil 
cronn;  the  aniflei  of  the  cross  are  fiflMi  by  cpowrted  W's  and  the 
centre  bcari  thv  arms  of  Brunswick,  A  crtrwned  pUbr  and  A  white 
hor«e,  between  two  Eicklei.  Tbc  ribbon  b  deep  rtd  bordered  with 
yelloHf. 

¥.  HuniH^.  The  Ordef  of  Si  Ci&rgt  (one  class  only)  wa#  InSl!^ 
tilted  by  King  Emest  AufiJ^tu.!^  t-  in  vSjig  as  the  fainity  ortSer  ol  the 
haatc  «]$  Hanover ;  the  Ri>yai  Gttflphk  Orih-  (three cbsset)  by  CeiM^ef 
prince  re^jentp  afterwarvli*  George  IV.  of  Great  Britain,  ia  iStSJ  ASiU 
the  Ordir  of  Emttt  Autttslmhy  George  V,  of  Hanover  in  1S65, 
These  order*  have  not  been  conferred  since  1866,  whtn  Hanovcf 
ceg«ed  to  be  a  kinedom,  and  the  RoyaJ  Cu^fphk  Order,  wKkh  ffom 
Iti  rn&titiition  wa«  moi^c  British  than  Hanoverim,  not  Mince  the 
death  ol  WillLim  IV.  in  1S37*  The  last  British  grand  crosa  waa  the 
late  diihe  of  Cambridge, 

vi.  Htiii.  Of  the  various  orders  founded  by  tJie  homes  of  Hc^c- 
Ca*M:1  and  Hesie- Dasrm*Cadi  the  foKowtn^  are  still  bestowed  in  the 
grand  duchy  ol  He^se.  The  Ordtr  ot  Louim,  founded  by  the  gtaiid 
duke  Loui»  L  of  Hcsv-Darfn*tadt  in  1807;  there  are  Cve  cla£*p«: 
the  black,  red  and  gold  bcurdcred  croii  bears  the  initial  L.  in  the 
centre,  the  ribbon  ii;  black  with  red  border*;  ihe  Ordir  of  Philip  ike 
JiagnDnimmti.  founded  by  the  grand  duke  Louh  II.  in  1&J.0  bai  live 
cUuct:  the  white  croM  of  the  b«idee  bean  the  effigy'  ol  Phiiip  iur* 
roiindcd  by  ibe  molto  Si  Dms  vobiimwi  t^ms  tOTsua  nw.  The 
Ofdtr  of  tke  Golden  Lion  wai  fourKled  in  1770  by  the  landgrave 
Frederick  U  of  Hc*i»e-CasscL  the  knifihts  arc  41  in  cumber  and  take 
tifeoedenre  &f  the  members  of  the  tao  lormer  oriiers.  The  badce 
»  an  open  Cfral  of  gold  with  the  Hessian  lien  in  the  centr*.  The 
ribbon  n  crtmarjii, 

vii.  Mtcktt^bufi-  The  grand  duchies  of  McckJenbUT^'Sch*enn 
and  Mecklcnbtarg-StrtlilJC  p-sssess  jotntTy  the  Ofder  £tf  the  WendiiH 
Crown,  faundcd  in  t^d  bv  the  grand  dukes  Frederick  Fr4ncJis  H.  of 
Schwerin  jnd  Frederick  William  ol  Srreiitz^  there  are  jpur  tlasst*, 
with  two  dJviiiioist  of  the  ^rand  cro*4.  and  also  an  aitiUTted  croso  of 
merit:  the  &rand  cross  can  be  panted  to  bdies.  The  badge  is  a 
white  cnoii  bemring  00  a  blue  centre  the  Wendish  crowTi,  turrouoded 
by  the  motto,  fof  the  SchwrtJitJtniihttH  ^^^  atpfrc  cd  aitra,  (or  the 
St  relTt  i  k nii; h  ts,  A  Htiy  nrei  kffmn.  The  Ofdfr  0/  th£,Gn^  ft,  founded 
fn  18S4  by  Frederick  Ft^adsfilL  of  Schwetin,  wajkoiade  common  to 
the  duchi^  in  1904, 

viii.  Otde^h&t.  The  Order  of  Duke  PfUr  FrcdmtM  Itmis.  a 
famJy  order  and  order  of  merit,  was  founded  by  the  gratid  dtikc 
Pad  Frederick  Aijgu>.iufl  in  memory  of  hi*  lather  In  iB^S.  U  has 
two  dJvL&ior»,  each  of  five  clo^^^es,  of  camtular  kniehtsand  hanorary 
members.  The  bjiijge  i$  a  white  gold  bordered  crois  su^^pended 
fp&m  a  cfowflt  io  the  centre  the  crowned  monE>gram  P.hX.  siiir- 
reun^tM  by  the  motto  ErrfGeif,  Six  MtdU,  B'w  Wakrkriti  the  ribbon 
U  dark  blue  bordered  with  fed, 

1%,  Prttfii^.  TVie  Ordfr  pf  tht  Bktk  Eogk^  one  of  the  mg«t 
dtitiflKUfshed  of  European  orders^  Was  founded  m  11701  b^^lhedecli^r 
of  Urandenburi^H  Fntderick  f,,  in  memory  of  hii  coconation  as  kiTi| 
ol  F'ru**ia.     The  c»rdpr  con»ht*  'jf  one  * Ja»5  only  and  the  orijffnil 


those  wfio  bs'i-e  rterfved  tlw  OrJuf  a/  f**  R*d  Bo^f  art  eligible.  An 
illustratann  of  the  barfi:!'  id  the  i^t'h.'t  v^lih  ribtuL'n  i>  p%'>-ii  on  Plate  IV. 
fij-  3-  The  4tar  of  ^fv-et  l^^tf^  the  black  ea,^ie  on  afl  orange  groand 
surrounded  by  a  iilvcf  fiJlct  on  vhich  i*  the  mono  of  the  order 
Suum  Cuiqvt,  The  collar  U  formed  of  alternate  tlALk  eagles  and 
a  circular  medallion  ^'ith  thi?  mtittoon  a  whtiecenftr  '^lirctNinded  bv 
the  iiutidla  FrR.  repeated  in  jfrcen^  the  wlio[e  in  a  cifde  c-f  blue  whi 
lour  g&ld  crouni  on  the  exterior  rira.  The  Order  of  the  iUd  EagU, 
the  woond  cff  the  Pruwian  ordtra,  was  founded  orfj^inillar  as  the 
OrdtT  tiJSincirtiy  iL'Ordrr  d*  io.  Sincerii^)  in  J  705  by  G^^^rfe  Willtam. 
hereditary  prince  of  Brandcnlji.iri;-B4yfeuih.  The  t>ri];^indU  coostitu- 
tion  and  m!ii|^nia  are  now  cfitire^y  cJiitn^H  with  the  (;]ci.t'[rtionof  the 
led  edcle  which  formed  the  centre  of  thf  cross  of  the  li^dee.  The 
order  had  almost  fallen  Into  o^vkm  when  it  wa^  reti^'M^tn  ¥734 
by  the  marKravc  Georce  Frederick  Diaries  a«  (he  Chdzr  sfthe  Bran- 
denbu^i  Red  EnfU-  ft  consivted  of  ^o  nobjy  bofti  kni|hti.  The 
number!i  were  increased  and  a  gra-Cid  croe*  cLt**  add  id  in  1759-  O" 
the  ceiSiion  of  the  pj-ihtipality  to  Pnji$«ia  in  1791  the  order  «^m 
transferred  and  Ki^n^  Frederick  Witiiiim  niiscd  it  to  tMt  fVlace  in 
Priis&bn  orders  %>hich  it  has  j^ince  riialritaicjed.  Tliooraerwaa 
divided  into  four  classes  in  i8  to  and  ihc-xt  an-  now  fist  riaases  with 
numerous  sub-divkions.  It  is  ah  ordtr  ol  civil  and  rnilitBry  merit. 
The  gr^mj  cross  rcsi^mhlesthe  badge  of  the  BJick  F^elc,  bvt  b  white 
and  the  eagles  In  the  corncf  i  refj,  th,e  centra  I  rrK^iJaltiori  bearing  the 
initlils  W.R.  (rhoae  of  WiLham  1.)  ajTroundr-t  1  -  '  !  r  JMIet  with 
the  motto  Sin^tf^  et  ConsUiitier*    The  nuir>ii..  |  and  nib* 

divisions  have  pjiccedini^ly  complicated  di^ta,.  Afks,  aooie 

bviO/mg:  crot^Avd  swoid^i  a  crown,  or  ^n  oak^i'.-u  o»,  luoVnting  the 
cros«*    The  ribbon  h  white  with  tW'O  ozuDge  icnpeii^ 

The  Ofderftir  Umt  (Or^re  pour  k  IfirileX  <>n£  of  the  liicat  bigUy 
pnnd  of  Etrro^H^n  ordtirsof  merit,  baa  now  two  djvisiona,  inilitarir 
add  for  science  ^d  arL  Jl  was  originally  fou  nded  by  the  electoral 
prince  F^ederick^  aJTtcrwajtJs  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia,  in  1667  as  the 
Ordif  qf^Gm*rit$ity  \  it  wj3A  given  it^  prcient  n\rfiQ  £iiid  ipantcd  for 
civil  and  rtiilitary  diiiiinclioo  by  Frederick  the  Gniat,  X74a  la 
tSto  the  OjrJer  w^i  made  one  for^ilftjry  merit  agaln.&[  the  enemy 
b  the  field  enclusivcly.  In  1^40  the  cbi^s  far  distinction  lor  acience 
and  art,  or  peace  class  IFritdmsldinse]  wai  founded  by  Frederick 
William  IV,,  for  those  who  havegaisietj  an  illiU^Lric>u|  xiame  by 
wide  recognition  in  the  Sphere  of  science  and  art,*'  The  number  is 
timiecd  to  jo  Gtnnan  and  jo  forri^n  member*  T1«B  Academy 
pfScJemrs  und  Arts  on  a  vacancy  nomiOiitei  thrW  candMiates.  from 
which  one  is  selected  by  the  kinjg,  !t  is  intenestinjj  (.i  ntAtt  that  thia 
W4IS  the  cyily  distinction  which  Thomas  Carl  yk  wxtu^d  Accept.  The 
badge  ol  the  mihtary  order  it  a  blue  crow  *  is  h  gvtd  uncrv^flicd  ea^^es 
in  the  angles;  on  the  tofjimo«  arm  is  ih*:  iniiU.i]  F  n  ii  h.  1  crown;  on 
the  other  arms  the  inscription  Pour  ie  Jl//ri-v  |Ci|l  ia  black 

with  a  silver  stripe  at  the  edijes.     In  i(6G  a  ■  d  cross  was 

instituted  Inr  the  crown  prince  (afterwards  Fn.  ,  h    IsfAtod  Prince 

Frederick  Charles,  U  was  in  1S79  granted  to  CounL  ^n  Mokke 
AS  a  special  distinction.  The  bag^e  of  the  class  lor  scitnce  or  art 
is  a  cin.;ular  medallion  of  -white,  wtth  a  gold  eaje^teJn  th«ieentrcsor- 
rounded  by  a  blue  border  with  the  inscription  Pottr  It  IfiMSr;  on  tfie 
whitE  hald  the  letters  ^F.  II.  four  times  le^peated,  and  faotr  Cfowaa 
in  gold  proiecting  from  the  rim.  The  ribbon  is  the  sannf  as  for  the 
military  class.  The  Order  0/  the  Crp^ft,  founded  by  William  I.  in 
1861,  ranks  with  the  Red  Eagle.  There  are  fottr  tlastes,  %ith  many 
subdivisions.  Other  fVu«sian  orders  aire  the  C^drr  <ljF  WiUiam, 
instituted  by  William  iC  in  18^:  a  PjTjssi.in  '  >  ■■  :  fbe  knigtaa 
of  St  John  i^  jerusilem,  Johanmier  Orden,  tn>  i  (orm  dating 

from  18^3 ;  and  the  ffiniily  Order  ujtkt  Iltmje  ►;  . .  m,  foundeo 

in  Iii5t  by  Frederick  William  iV*  There  arrr  i^^o  nn  1  I'iha,  military 
and  civil,  divided  into  four  cUsaes,  The  milifnry  tiad|^4rts  a  white 
cro^s  with  black  ^Lnd  gfM  cdginp  nistinj^  on  a  green  os^icand  laurel 
wreath;  the  cunLral  medalijot}  Iwar*  the  PruMtan  Ejtte  with  the 
arms  ol  Habrpr^lkrn,  and  is  surroundtij  by  a  blue  fillet  with  the 
motto  Vom  feh  turn  Mftr*  the  dvij  badge  is  a  bbtk  *«agle,  with 
the  hesid  cficircltd  with  a  blu*  fillet  with  the  motin.  TJitcre  are  abo 
for  Udics  the  Ordtr  of  Senite,  founded  in  iSt^  by  Frctkridt  William 
J! IF,  In  c»ne  tiass,  but  enlaff^ed  in  1^50  and  in  tSf/S,  Thi» decoration 
of  merit  for  lafEicis  iVerdumttreuz},  founded  in  tS7a,  was  raised  to 
an  order  in  1907.     For  the  famous  miliary  deeoratioD,  the  /r0S 

X.  ^o^cwny.^The  tJntfrr  fif  the  Crtrsm  vf  Rue  iRauftn  Krane)  waa 
founded  as  a  family  order  by  Fnxlerick  Alr£Ul^t us  I,  in  I607.  It  tt 
of  one  claiE^only,  and  tiw  suns  and  nephews  of  the  Mivervign are  bona 
kni^htji  ol  ihjT  order.  It  is  rrant<ed  to  forciign  ruiing  princes  and 
sub]&x  tH  of  high  Tiink.  The  hudjgc  is  a  jpale  gr^en  enamelled  cross 
re-ffinff  on  a  gdd  cmwn  with  ei£bt  rtie  lts»ves,  the  c- i^lrc  is  while 

ith  tTie  "  .... 


with  the  crownthd  monojiram  of  the  foundef 
circk:t  of  rtte;  ibe  star  bears  in  it*  centre  ^ 
Memor.     The  ribbon  E*j^reen.     Other  Saaor 
Otdef  of  Si  If  en  ty    '    ^    '     ■'     i]t.hed  servict  • 

tjjt  sn  one  tli*^;  -:  hA>  had  k-x 

tkv  blue  wiith  f«M  ^.  the  fold  *  r 

»T,^  ,-1-;.,..  ^i  tK-  - ..   n  -  rh-  !' 


1'by  a  green 

the  mihtary 
lounded  in 
te  ribbon  is 
I  iUie  centre 
■I,  for  civil 
natus  II. 


^ ji^ _^  _  r^.- .,  „.^  -     -~: -  4.i_^ ^.Joert inc  line 

1^  officers  of  state.    It  confers  the  nobiliary  partide  vmi."  dnly  "I  td  Skxoay,  has  iHx  classes;  the  l^ifcr  V^^  •''^^*  founded  in 
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Tas  BATH 


THE  BATH.         I       Star;  (Mil 


INSIGNIA  OP  SOMB  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  ORDBR8  OP   KNIGHTHOOD.  DRAWN  BY  GRAQOim  PBRMOBION  PROM  THOBB  IN  TUB 
POSSBSaiON  OP  HIS  MAJESTY  KING  BDWARD  VH.  AND  ARRANGED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  HIS  MAJESTY'S  WttHBS  AND  COMMAND. 
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Plate  III. 


I^jt^ 


Dfmwm  h  mitimm  Gikb  Nimz*y  Litko    €•-.  Brnf^l;  N.  Y 

ROYAL  VICTORIAN  ORDER,     (i.  i  Grand  Cross;  (ii.)  Star.     ORDER  OF  THE  INDIAN  EMPIRE,     (ui.)  Badge  of  Knight 
Grand  Commander;  (iv.)  Star      THE  STAR  OF  INDIA,     (v.)  Star;  (vi.)  Badcb  op  Knight  Grand  Commandsr. 

INSIGNIA  OP  SOME  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  ORDERS  OP    KNIGHTHOOD.  DRAWN  BY  ORAaOUS  PERMISSION  PROM  THOSE  IN  THE 
POSSESSION  OP  HIS  MAJESTY  KINO  EDWARD  VU,  AND  ARRANGED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  BIS  MAJESTY'S  WISHES  AND  COMMAND. 
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(v.)  Ths  Eut^aAifT  ^Denmark). 

(Vi. )  THX  LlCtOK  OF  H02fOU& 

( FrMOce-Kapoleonic  j. 


Mrf^-rfra  r.HMm    C    Bm^^t    <V    J' 


vir,    ANT) 


OF    KKIOHTHOOD,    DRAWN  BY  GRACIDUI  fBRMiaStON  FROM  THOSE  IK  TRS 
ARRANGED  IN  ACC0KDA14CS  WtTH  HIS  MAXBSTT'S  WISHES  AKD  COMMAND, 
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Platb  V. 


Drmmm  ky  WUNmm  Gtkk  Nifr%  Lilk:  C0..  Bw^mip.  N.  Y. 

( i . )  Ths  Rsdsbicsk  (Greece) .  (ii. )  Ths  Oedsk  or  thk  Knxobts  or  St  Jobm  or  JntuaAUOc  ( Bnglish  Bnnch.  Badge  of  the  Sovereign  end 

Patron).  (iii.)TBS8THuBSRT(B«Teri«).  (iv.)TBSSTSTKrHBN(HangU7).  (T.)TBsST.OLAr (Norway).  (▼i.jTBsSSAArBXM  (Sweden) 

DiSIONIA  OP  80MB  OP  1HS  PUNCIPAI,  0RDBR8  OP   KNIGHTHOOD,  DIAWN  BY  ORAaOUB  PBRlfBBION  PKOM  THOBE  IN  THB 

FO881MI0N  OP  HU  MAJBBTT  KINO  BDWARD  VU.  AND  AKRANGBO  IN  AOCOKDANCB  WITH  QB^||OgBiTT'iW0i9  AiPLPOMIiAND. 
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ORDERS! 

i8i^.  For  Udies  there  are  the  Order  of  Sidtmia,  1870,  in  memory 
of  the  wife  of  Albert  the  Bold,  the  mother  iSlamm-MuUer)  of  the 
Albertine  line;  and  the  Maria  Anna  Order,  IQ06. 

xi.  The  duchies  of  Saxe  AlUnburgj  Saxe  Cohurt  Gotha  and  Saxe 
Meiningen  have  in  common  the  family  Order  of  Ernest,  founded  in 
163^  in  memory  of  Duke  Ernest  the  Fious  of  Saxe  Gotha  and  as  a 
revival  of  the  Order  of  German  Integrity  (Orden  der  deutschen  Redlick- 
keit)  founded  in  1690.  Saxe  Coburp  Gotha  and  Saxe  Meiningen 
have  also  separate  crosses  of  merit  in  science  and  art. 

•  xii.  Saxi  Weimar.— The  Order  of  the  White  Falcon  or  of  VigUance 
was  founded  in  1733  and  renewed  in  i8is> 

xiii.  WUrtUmherg.—Thia  Order  of  the  Crown  of  WUrttemherg  wos 
founded  in  181 8,  uniting  the  former  Order  of  the  Golden  Eagle  and  ait 
order  of  civil  merit.  It  has  five  classes.  The  badge  is  a  white  cross 
surmounted  by  the  royal  crown,  in  the  centre  the  initial  F  surrounded 
by  a  crimson  fillet  on  which  is  the  motto  FurckUos  und  Treu\  in  the 
angles  of  the  cross  are  four  golden  leopards;  the  ribbon  is  crimson 
with  two  black  stripes.  ■  Besides  the  military  Order  of  Merit  founded 
in  1759,  and  the  silver  cross  of  merit,  1900,  WQrttemberg  has  also 
the  Order  of  Frederick,  1830,  and  the  Order  of  Olga,  1871,  which  is 
granted  to  ladies  as  well  as  men. 

Greece. — ^The  Order  of  Ike  Redeemer  WMloundfd  as  such  In  1833 
by  I^ng  Otto,  bein^  a  conversion  of  a  decoration  of  honour  instituted 
in  1839  by  the  National  Assembly  at  Argos.  There  are  five  classes, 
the  numbers  being  regulated  for  each.  An  illustration  of  the  badge 
and  ribbon  of  the  grand  cross  is  given  on  Plate  V.  fig.  i. 

Holland. — ^The  Order  of  William,  for  military  ment,  was  founded 
in  1815  bv  William  L;  tnere  are  four  classes;  the  badge  is  a  white 
cross  resting  on  a  green  laurel  Burgundian  cross,  in  the  centre  the 
Burgundian  flint-stcci,  as  in  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  The 
motto  Voer  Moed,  Mied,  Trouw  (For  Valour,  Devotion,  Loyalty), 
appears  on  the  arms  of  the  cross.  The  cross  is  surmounted  by  a 
jewelled  crown;  the  ribbon  is  orange  with  dark  blue  edging;.  The 
Order  of  the  Netherlands  Lion,  for  avil  merit,  was  founded  in  1818; 
there  are  four  classes.  Tlie  family  Order  of  tiie  Golden  Lion  of 
Nassau  passed  in  1890  to  the  grand  aucliy  of  Luxemhourc  (see  under 
Luxemburg).  In  iSba  Queen  Wilhelmina  instituted  the  Order  of 
Orange-Nassau  with  five  classes.  The  Teutonic  Order  (g.w.),  surviving 
in  the  Ballarde  (Bailiwick)  of  Utrecht,  was  officially  established  in 
the  Netheriands  by  the  States  General  in  is80w  it  was  abolished 
by  Napoleon  in  1811  and  was  restored  in  1815. 

/to/y. — ^The  Order  of  the  Annunxiata,  the  higtiett  onief  of  knkht- 
hood  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  was  instituted  in  1 367  by  Amactcus  VI., 
count  of  Savoy,  as  tha Order  of  the  Collare  or  Coltiir,  fmin  ihcr  silver 
collar  made  up  of  tove-knots  and  roses,  which  wn?  its  badge,  in 
honour  of  the  fifteen  joys  of  the  Vi»in;  he  nee  the  [junibor  sif  the 
knights  was  restricted  to  fifteen,  th6  fifteen  chiphrns  r^^itod  fihcen 
masses  each  day,  and  the  clauses  of  the  origi  nofl  statute  of  the  order 
were  fifteen  (Amadcus  VIII.  added  five  others  in  1434).  Cbatlca  EII. 
decreed  that  the  order  should  be  called  the  Annun^bt^i  ancj  made 
some  other  alterations  in  1518.  His  son  and  ^uccf^&ori  EitiJi4J:>rLuel 
Philibcrt,  made  further  modifications  inthettntijieand  Lheco^Utae, 
The  church  of  the  order  was  orYginallv  the  Cirrhuiiafl  mcnu^ery  of 
Pierrc-ch&tcl  in  the  district  of  Bugey,  but  afti  r  Chmrles  Emitiaoticl  I. 
had  given  Bugcy  and  Bresse  to  France  in  ifja%  the  chyrrh  of  the 
order  was  transferred  to  the  Camaldolese  niiiriostery  ncit  Turin. 
That  religious  order  having  been  suppress' >i  ai  the  time  of  ihe 
French  Revolution,  King  Cnaries  Albert  decreed  in  ]@40  that  the 
Carthusian  church  of  Colle^no  should  be  t'n-  chcjpcl  of  tlic  order. 
The  knights  of  the  Annunxiata  have  the  1  the 

king,"  and  enjoy  precedence  overall  the  other  oi^.^ia^;,  wi  »!.«.  »<.te. 
The  costume  of  the  order  is  of  white  satin  embroidered  in  silk,  with 
a  purple  velvet  cloak  adorned  with  roses  and  gold  embroidery,  but 
it  is  now  never  worn;  in  the  collar  the  motto  Fert  is  inserted. on  the 
meaning  of  which  there  is  great  uncertainty,*  and  from  it  nangs  a 
pendant  enclosing  a  medallion  rcpresendng  the  Annunciation  (see 
Plate  IV.  fig.  7).  An  account  of  the  order  is  given  in  Count  Luigl 
Cibrario's  Ordtni  Cavallereschi  (Turin,  1846)  with  coloured  plates  of 
the  costume  and  badges. 

The  Order  of  St  Maurice  and  St  Lazarus  (SS  Maoriilo  e  Lazzaro), 
is  a  combination  of  two  ancient  orders.  The  Order  of  St  Maurice 
Was  originally  founded  by  Amadeus  VIII,,  duke  of  Savoy,  in  1434, 
when  he  retired  to  the  hermitage  of  Ripaille,  and  consisted  of  9  group 
of  half-a-dozen  councillors  who  were  to  advise  him  on  such  affairs 
of  state  as  he  continued  to  control.  When  he  became  pope  as  Felix  V. 
the  order  oractically  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  re-established  at  the 
instance  01  Emmanuel  Philibert  by  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1573  as  a  military 
and  religious  order,  and  the  following  year  it  was  united  to  that  of 
St  Lazarus  by  Gregory  XIII.  The  latter  order  had  been  founded  as  a 
military  and  religious  community  at  the  time  of  the  Latin  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  with  the  object  of  assisting  lepers,  many  of  whom 
were  among  its  members.  Popes,  princes  and  nobles  endou^ed  it 
with  estates  and  privileges,  including  that  of  administering  and 
succeeding  to  the  property  of  lepers,  which  eventually  led  to  grave 

*  It  has  been  taken  as  the  Latin  word  meaning  "  he  bears  "  or  as 
representing  the  initials  of  the  legend  Fortiludo  Ejus  Rhodum  Tenuit, 
with  an  allusion  to  a  defence  of  the  island  of  Rhodes  by  an  aocieot 
oouot  of  Savoy. 
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abu.ies.  With  the  advanre  «rf  f  he  Bsntaam  ^he  kf.  ■  ' .  ■  1  ■  I'  -ixariii^ 
wh^  driven  from  the  HoEy  Land  and  PliiVfit.  i'mnc« 

(ij^t)  and  Naples  (131  ]],  where  Oicy  founded  i  ,  The 

order  in  Naples,  which  alone  Wiis  afterwdrdi  rtcg^  rti/cd  .1^  ihe  k'Kili- 
mrite  dcipcund.int  oi  the  Jerusalem  comnniRity,  wai  ejmpoweTeJ  lo 
scvic  and  confintftnyone  !>u*pecied  of  kproay,  a  pErmiA^ian  which  led 
to  the  csrabllshment  of  a  regular  inquiiitorial  syi^Lcm  of  bbckm^ik 
In  the  15th  and  i6ih  ^centuries  di=5*n*Toiis  broke  out  amortg  the 
knights,  and  the  ordifr  declined  in  crviElit  and  wealth,  until  fiiuMy 
the  gr^nd  masteTp  Gidfinotto  CiutLg!Joiii,  rev^n^  hm  ppsitlon  in 
favour  oI  Kmrn^inuc]  PhiUberti  duke  ui  Savoy,  m  IS71*  Two  year* 
lalipr  ihc^  orders  cf  St  LaMrui  und  St  Maurice  V&t  fiU^Tpomi^  into 
one  comniunfty.  the  memben  of  which  were  to  d«iite  ihem^elves 
to  I  he  defence  of  the  Hoty  Sec  and  tf>  fight  its-  snt^mlem  tks  *t1I  a»  to 
contioue  a^\&fing  kpcrs.  The  galley*  ol  the  onJur  subsoqucintlv 
totik  part  in  various  ejrpediticiiu  agftlrtFl  the  Turkf  and  the  Barbnry 
pb;i.tt^  Ivi^prKwy,  which  ttod  almost  di^ipppan?d  in  thu  I7lh  ccri- 
tury,  broke  out  once  more  in  the  tBibi  And  in  177J  a  hospiii:.i3  v,?i 
esUbKshfd  by  the  order  at  Aosla^  miidu  racncui?  Ly  Xjivier  dc 
Maislre's  (ale,  L$  Lfprevx  de  la  citi  d'Aaji^.  Tht  siatutiM  wtrc 
published  in  1816,  by  which  date  the  order  lintj  to^t  hi  inElitafy 
chsiracie*;  it  was  rcFonned  fiirat  by  Charlca  AlbtUft  (iSjJiIk  Jind  Uifr 
by  Victor  Emmanijc'l  It.,  king  of  Italy  ([$<Slf},  The  knightbtxFl  tvf 
St  Maurice  and  Se  Lazarui  h  now  q  (Iignlty  c^nfcrn^  by  the  kiitg 
of  Italy  (th€  gnnd  master)  on  persona  distitiijuifihcd  in  the  (^uliUc 
•er^'ioe^  science,  art  and  k'tttrrs,  trade,  and  a^ve  aL)  in  charitJibie 
work»,  to  whidi  it*  incomi;::  i»  do'otcd*  Therr  arc  fivt^  cU^^b,  The 
badge  of  the  combined!  oivIilt  La  compoiL-i^  at  the  wtiite  cttis^  with 
tr«'fail  termination  of  St  La/nru^  rt'^tine  on  tlie  grv^m  crofti  ai  St 
Mali  rice;  both  cro^sos  are  bordcr-tii  ^md*  Tht^  dt^t  (aut  tl-ii^^an 
weiir  the  badge  sutptndcd  from  a  tkiyjl  crown,  TJie  fibbtsn  Is  d.irk 
green. 

See  L.  Cibrarlo,  Descrizione  storica  dcgli  Ordini  Camllereschi,  vol.  \. 
fTurin,  1646);  Calendario  Reale,  an  annual  publication  issued  in 
Rome. 

The  military  Order  of  Savoy  was  founded  in  1815  by  Victor 
Emmanuel  of  Sardinia;  badge  modified  1855  and  1857.  It  has  now 
five  classes.  The  badge  is  a  white  crosa.  the  arms  of  which  expand 
and  terminate  in  an  obtuse  angle;  round  the  cross  »  a  ^reeh  laurel 
and  oak  wreath;  the  central  medallion  is  red,  bearing  in  gold  two 
crossed  swords,  the  initials  of  the  founder  and  the  date  1855.  The 
ribbon  is  red  with  a  central  stripe  of  blue.  The  Civil  Order  of  Savoy, 
founded  in  1831  b)r  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia,  is  of  one  class,  ami 
in  statutes  of  1868  is  limited  to  60  members.  The  badge  is  the  plain 
Savoy  cross  in  blue,  with  silver  medallion,  the  ribbon  is  blue  with 
white  borders.  The  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  was  founded  in  1868 
by  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  in  commemoration  of  the  union  of  Italy 
into  a  kingdom.     There  are  live  classes. 

Lwcemburgd — ^The  Order  of  the  Golden  Lion  was  founded  as  a  family 
onii  r  of  the  house  of  Naswu  by  William  III.  of  the  Ncthcrbnd.i  and 
AclolpbuH  of  Nassin  j^ilnlty.  On  iW  de;iih  of  Wnitidm  in  j.^fjcj  k 
pa!;^4  to  the  gr^rnd  duke  of  LuJivniburj^;  it  has  pnlv  one  cIcija. 
The  Ofder  of  Addp^kui  pf  NirsmUu  for  civil  and  miliary  merit,,  in  fotrr 
clasisn,  was  foundorl  in  1J53:.  and  the  O^rder  of  Ikt  Oak  Crown  as  a 
general  ordcf  of  rmirit,  infivecU^ses,  in  t34i,  madifi«i  1858. 

Monaco, — The  Order  of  St  Ckarki,  five  classes,  was  founded  in 
l8^!i  by  Prince  Charles  lit,  and  remoddM  in  18&3.  Jt  is  a  generdl 
order  of  merit. 

AfoniFfHfjjfo. — The  Order  of  Si  Fekr,  founded  in.  1 852,  is  a  family 
order,  in  one  f  [ass,  and  only  givtti  to  ntermbers  6f  the  princely  family ; 
the  Ortii;r  cf  Danih,  or  of  the  Indtpntdmce  of  Mcnfmrgre,  ia  a  gLncr,D<li 
Ordpf  of  rncrit,  in  fuurclacMMt.with  subdivisions^ a]«>  faundcd  in  1S5J. 

.A'^flrtapay^^Tht  Order  &f  St  f/e/ was  founded  in  1847  by  Oiciir  1. 
in  honiquf  of  St  Obf,  the  founder  of  Christianity  in  Korftay,  as  a 
gerrer^l  order  of  merit,  mihtary  and  civil.  There  are  three  cWi^es, 
the  last  two  bein^,  in  1&73  iincj  1800,  aubclivided  iptQ  two  Eiades  icach. 
The?  barfge  and  nbbon  is  llluitraled  on  Pbie  V,  fig.  5^  The  rtVL-rsie 
bc.irs  t  he  m  ot  i  q  Rci  (Jjj  S&ndhtd  { Rtu;  ht  a  nd  Truth ) .  The  Order  of  ike 
Norii'tgian  IJi>H,  ktinJnl  in  1904  by  Oarur  U.,  m9  only  ont!  chm; 
fort'ii^nctiiojTi  whom  the  ofdgrii5conferri*dinyst  1ms  fiovtrtigni  Of  beads 
of  ^t^itv^a  or  membcrrp  of  rcli£:ning  hou^?es« 

I'cpaL — ^The  arrangement  and  constitution  of  the  p^^pal  tjrd-enj 
was  rtmndelled  by  a.  britf  of  Pius  X.  in  1905.  The  Ordtr  0/  Ckrtit^ 
the  »ipremt  pontifical  crdcr,  k  of  one  cLii^  only;  for  the  history  of 
thii  ancJent  order  *t=e  Fott^gal  {infra).  The  bad^c  and  ribbon  ii 
the  iuime  as^  the  older  Portufiuese  (<fm\^  The  O^dtr  of  Piui  wai 
founded  in  iS.|7  by  Piui  IX.  r  there  an^  «(ow  thi^c  ebi.K'«;  the  lad^e 
is  an  eight -pointed  blue  star  wiih  j^culden  llames  between  the  tiiy^^ 
a  white  centre  bear*  the  fourrder*!  name;  the  ribb>ein  is  blur  with  twu 
red  «trip«  at  each  border*  The  Order  cf  St  Cre^tfry  ikt  Grrat^  fou  nd\^ 
in  tttjt,  i^  in  two  divisioia,  cIyjI  und  military,  each  havjrng  three 
cla5-ies.  The  Ordrr  ef  St  Syheitif  1*11.1  orieinaHy  founded  4S  the 
Orticr  of  the  G^dm  Sfrnf  by  Paul  IV.  In  1539  ai  a  militarv  bo^ly. 
though  tradirion  as^gni  it  to  Constantino^  the  Great  and  Pope 
Sy 3  vestcT.  1 1  wa  j  reorgm  lied  aa  an  order  of  mc  ri  t  by  G  re^ciry  X  V  L 
in  Ifl4i.  fn  igfJS  the  onier  was  divided  into  three  cTasses,  and  A 
sei>drar«  order,  that  cf  the  GoldrH  SpUf  or  GiddtH  Legion  {Mtitiia 
Aw'iio)  was  tfKtabiiihtd,  In  ons^  clois,  with/die  miftibers  Umited  to  a 
hunartd.    The  cmw  Fro  Eaif^  iS\f^^'^fkL^i*&&^l&°  ^  ^  ^  *  ■ 
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ki  itSS  is  a  deooffatmu  aot  «a  erdcr.  Tbere  remalM  the 
\^rsaec»b^  CWir  «f  tig  Hsly  SepmkAn,  ni  which  tradition  asaisns 
t^^-  'sN..»dAtiiM  to  Godfivy  de  BoutUoo.  It  vms.  however,  prohaSly 
(xN^.-xicd  AS  «  ml^Ary  order  lor  the  Dcotection  of  the  Holy  Sepulchie 
b>  .V^iaackr  \  1.  «a  1496^  T>e  ritiit  to  nominate  to  the  order  was 
s>Anc>i  «uh  the  pope  as  frand  ouuter  by  the  giiardian  of  the  Patres 
ii.%iiKts  k3  jerusAJCOk  later  by  the  Franciscans,  and  then  by  the 
L-i:.a  pstrvuvh  an  lenMatem.  In  1905  the  Utter  was  nominated 
jC'Asd  caa^^rer.  bMt  the  pope  rrser\'es  the  joint  rij^ht  of  nomination. 
T*>c  bo^^  vX  theordernared  Jerusalem  cn>M  with  red  Latin crotteft 
ia  t><r  ar^eVs. 

f  ^ra^iA:.— The  Oritf  «f  Christ  was  founded  on  the  abolition  of  the 
TtfaipftAr»  by  l>oa>-sus  or  Dinia  of  Portugal  and  in  13 18  in  conjuac< 
tioo  with  IVpe  John  XXII., both  haWng  the  right  to  nofniratt  10  the 
order.  The  papal  bianch  lurvives  as  a  distinct  cirtkr.  In  i^2  it 
was  formed  as  a  distinct  Fortuguese  order  and  the  gmud  ttuvtrrt^bip 
vested  in  the  crown  of  l\irtugaL  In  1789  ii^  arigirul  reliigtous 
aspect  was  abandoned,  and  with  the  exception  thjit  its  mcmbcri 
must  be  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  it  is  entire:  I  y  KcuEarij^L 
There  are  three  classes.  The  original  badge  of  the  ordw  »aj  a  lonf 
red  cross  with  eiqMndcd  flat  ends  bearing  a  9rnA\X  cri>s&  in  nhitf : 
the  ribbon  is  red.  The  modem  badge  is  a  blue  ename-lted  cr^u 
resting  on  a  green  laurel  wreath ;  the  central  roedjillion.  in  w>hlte.  con- 
tains the  old  red  and  white  croas.  The  older  form  i^  ft^ii  m^.-:.. 
collar  bv  the  grand-crooces.  The  Order  of  tJu  Toutr  amd  Stit^tni  %.«» 
founded  in  1808  in  Brazil  by  the  recent,  afterwards  king  John  VI. 
of  Portugal,  as  a  re\'i\al  of  the  old  Order  of  the  Sword,  said  to  have 
been  (  Xr^^woi  V.  in  ut^,,*     It  was  remodelled  in  1832 

uml^.t  :>^aiuiJcaiiitHu  Lianas  a  general  order  of  military 

and    1  •  -^  c  J,  re  6i\x:  c  U^^s.    The  badge  of  the  order  and 

ribi  11  PLite  J  V.  6^  4.    The  Order  of  Si  Benedict  of 

Avi  iX  k<unded  tn  1162  as  a  religious  military 

ordi-r.  y>.\^  ^Ti  'MLtn.rc'.i  in  1JS9  *a  an  order  of  military  merit,  in  four 
clis**-  Tii*  bitlp'  i*  a  green  crms  ficuryi  the  r3>bon  is  green. 
Tbc  f^Tf  4?/  i4  JAaHfi  cf  tkt  jBtjftrf,  or  James  of  CompostelU,  is 
a  bratich  ol  the  ^aiiJi,  c^nJcr  of  iKj.t  name  (see  under  S^ain).  It 
jt^  mam  aKBl&riacd  in  17^,  aocf  in  186a  was  constituted  an  order 
«  iHCiiii  im  miimas,  Uttr**Mfv  an'J  ^ .  in  five  classes.  The  badge  is 
xW  hhr-lkillid  *mv^  C'f  ^'  *      ,  melled  red  with  gold  borden; 

xW  HHa«  ia  vnlrt  three  orders  were  granted  a 

jva  ■  ■■  M4;i^ttn»|tf.  ate  crosses  in  a  gold  medallion : 

,S;  -  -^  rtb^bSES  u  s^mJ,  ^.«.«ii  ^t**!  vicJct,  and  to  the  separate  crosses 
«A^  >  VAcd  a  rrd  sacred  heart  and  small  white  cross.  There  are  also 
«H-  .>-*rr  e'  Omr  Lady  of  Villa  Vieosa  (1819),  for  both  sexes,  and  th« 
t^^"  t^  Si  ImMU,  1801.  for  bdics. 

r«m>r««L~The  cMrr  of  Ike  Star  of  Rumania  was  founded  in  1877, 
^•w  v  «>^«re/«W  OMrnc/^amiaiMa  in  18S1.  both  in  five  classes, 
,  •  >I  anj  riShtary  merit:  the  ribbon  of  the  first  is  red  with  blue 
f^.   %•">.  A  :Vc  seoond  tisht  blue  with  two  stiver  stripes. 

I.  ««.  — rv  cVAr  ^  St  Andrew  was  founded  in  1698  by  Peter 

«%   ,.r«a.     I:  is  the  chief  order  of  the  empire,  and  admission  carries 

«  ••   i  a.v?kv  -^  to  the  statutes  of  1720  the  orders  of  St  Anne, 

4  .^-mtr^  S-f*.  aad  the  White  Eaete;  there  is  only  one  dass. 

T«   Hv^  arv-  ndkwi  IS  illustrated  in  Plate  I V.  fig  ;$.    The  collar  is 

.,it«^«^  .>  -t-Te  OKoibers  alternately,  the  imperial  eagle  bearing 

..  ««is.  ^  <«  a  ^wreof  Sc  George  slaying  the  Dragon,  the  badge 

•  *>v  ^.v^«  SI  Moslcow,  the  dpher  of  the  emperor  Plsul  I. 

.4     .  »  KUit  y?vd>  surmounted  by  the  imperial  crown,  and 

■ .  '»    X  r*.>^\x  of  mvapons  and  green  and  white  flags,  iind  a 

-^  .'f«.  MA.'  <a'  v*tl*  *  ^i**  ^  Andrew's  cross.    The  Order 

•f»-«.   irr  k»J&««<  ranks  next  Co  the  St  Andrew.     Ir  was 

.  .1*   *tv  ««ae  of  the  Order  of  Rescne  by  P^ter  the  Great 

,    «.w.Mr  «  tW  empress  Catherine  and  the  part  she  had 

^    ^  Vital  the  battle  of  the  Pruth  in  171 1.    There  are 

^  .^      -V  ;nftfti  crvss  is  only  for  membera  of  the  imperial 

I   %.<*^  •  'K  "*  ^V«t  Ttobility.    The  second  class  was  added 

"^  '   *    -^    • .  tr  .^    V  order  b  a  cross  of  diamonds  bearinc  in  a 

•iv     •  >*  Catherine.    The  ribbon  is  red  with  the 

.    . .    Cito^W  in  silver  letters.    The  Order  of  St 

»»'  ^MT  tM*dcJ  in  172$  by  the  empress  Catherine  1. 

^    4,^    the  badge  is  a  red  enamelled  cross  with 

.  v>^  ^Jfriic  in  *  medallion  the  mounted  efiigy 

.,'  >^-„^-     The  ribbon  is  red.    The  Order  of  die 

"'  \  ^^,,^1^  <t  i*i^by  Augustus  II.  of  Poland  and  was 

"*'    _-.  ««i*r  Jk  \SM  :  there  »  one  cbss.    The  Order 

'     '^IZJT^  ^^^^  Frederick,  duke  of  HoUtetn- 

'      ^       %^w*  .'*  k"*  ^*'  ^""*  Petrovna,  daughter  of 

»^s^  ^vysvd  as  a  Russian  order  in  1 797  oy  their 

s^,^    Th«v  are  four  classes.    Other  orders 

•"^      ,,^,,l^(««  Catherine  1 1.,  1783.  four  classes. 

!^  ^^•'MUy  as  a  Polish  order  by  Su.its> 

"*    _.'-^,^  ;*  i;f^5.  and  adopted  as  a  Russian 

^  ^smtt  was  founded  hv  the  etiipiras 
**  mA^r*  ^r»ic»  00  land  and  sea.  with  four 
^    * g^munnnrt\  oMicers  and  men.  the 

**  v«<r*;  '•rdaHion  on  which  is  the  iaure 
"      --     The  rihh-- 
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5r^*^j  — T^e  Ordf,  tf  the  WkiU  Btttle,  the  principal  order,  sai 
founded  bv  XtiLii  !  ^  ^a,  sututcs  t68\,  in  five  classes:  the  rihbos 
isblu^^aind  rr^j,iiM  fSrSsso,  founded  1883.  also  in  five  duses. 

is  an  ord^r  oi  rm   .;  idence  and  art:  the  Order  of  the  Sim  «f 

Kat^t^af^>itik.  icmt  ii^«cs.  was  founded  by  Peter  I.  in  1904. 
Th«  L^rilt  r*ol  Mikvk  ^  ^reat,  founded  by  Alexander  I.  ia  1898  sad 
of  Tabii»&,  founded  orii: anally  bv  Michad  Obnenovitch  in  1I63, 
reccinMkijFed  in  1^+  atv  since  the  dynastic  revolation  of  1903  ss 
lon£  ^r  Ixfi^  owed.  Tht  O'derofSl  Laearus  is  not  a  gmeral  order,  tht 
cross  sad  cxAUt  being  «>nly  worn  by  the  kins. 

Sp^iH,—Thtr  SfKini^h  branch  of  the  Order  of  the  CoUen  Flema 
has  bpcn  treated  dU've.  The  three  most  andeot  orders  of  Spaia— 
ciSi  Jam€i  pf  Compeiidh ,  or  St  James  of  the  Smora,  of  Akmnttra  aad 
of  Coi^iTiivi — ftiU  e»i»t  j>i  ordera  of  merit,  the  first  in  three  dassts. 
the  Lit  1^0  25  ordrrii^  of  military  merit  in  one  dass.  They  were  sfl 
origins  My  fcniiKk-d  as  miiitary  religious  orders,  like  the  cn_ 
TempUrs  and  the  Hospitallers,  but  lo  fight  lor  the  troe  faith  a 


the  Moore  in  Spain.  The  present  badgn  of  the  orders  represent  the 
crosses  that  the  knights  wore  on  thdr  mantles.  That  of  bt  James  of 
Compostdla  isthered  lily-hilted  sword  of  Sc  James;  th^  ribbon  isaho 
red.  The  other  two  orden  wear  the  cross  jUnry—AUmmtara  red. 
Calatraoa  green,  with  corresponding  ribbons.  A  short  histoMry  of  these 
orden  may  be  here  given.  Tracution  gi%Ts  the  foundation  of  the 
Order  of  KniihU  of  St  James  of  Compostelta  t^  Ramiro  lU  ktag  of 
Leon,  in  the  loth  centurv,  to  commemorate  a  victory  over  theMoors, 
but.  historically. the  order  dates  from  the  ooofirmatioo  in  1175  by 
Pope  Alexander  III.  It  gained  great  reputation  in  the  wara  agaiatt 
the  Moon  and  became  very  wealthy,  la  1^93  the  grand-mastcnhip 
wasannexed  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  was  veitcd  permaaieatly 
in  the  crown  cm  Spain  by  Pope  Adrian  VI.  in  152J. 

The  Order  of  Knights  of  Aieantara,  instituted  about  1156  by  the 
brothere  Don  buarez  ana  Don  Gomez  de  Barrientos  for  proccctioa 
against  the  Moors.  In  1177  they  were  confirmed  as  a  relicioos  order 
of  knighthood  under  Benedictine  rule  by  Poipe  Akrxander  III.  U«2 
about  1213  thev  were  known  as  the  Knighu  of  San  Jidiaa  dd 
Percvro;  but  when  the  defence  of  Akanura.  newly  wrested  (ram 
the  Moon  by  Alphooso  IX.  of  Castile,  was  entrusted  to  them  they 
took  their  name  from  that  dty.  For  a  considerable  time  they  were 
in  some  degree  subject  to  the  grand  master  of  the  kindred  order 
of  Calatrava.  Ultimately,  however,  they  asserted  their  ladepen- 
dciKe  by  electing  a  ^rand  master  of  their  own,  the  first  hokSer  of  the 
office  being  Don  Diego  SaiKhe.  During  the  rule  of  chirty-sewn 
successive  grand  masters,  stmilariy  chosen,  the  Influence  aad  swakh 
of  the  order  gradually  increased  until  the  Knights  of  Alcantara  were 
almost  as  powerful  as  the  sovereign.  In  1494-149$  Juaa  de  Zvttca 
was  prevailed  upon  to  lesi^  the  graad-mastership  to  Fetdtnaad, 
who  thereupon  vested  it  in  his  own  person  as  king ;  and  this  arrange^ 
meat  was  ratified  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  sisas  declared 

Serroanent  by  Pope  Adrian  VI.  in  1533.  The  yearly  iactMse  ol 
ufiiga  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  amoanted  to  iy>jOQo  docats. 
In  15^  Pope  Paul  111.  released  the  knighu  from  the  strictness  of 
Benedictine  rule  by  giving  them  permissioo  to  marry.  thcN  -^ 
marriage  was  forbidden.  The  three  vows  were  henceforth 
castitas  conjntaiis  and  eamoersio  momm.  In  modem  tiroes  the  his- 
tory of  the  order  has  been  somewhat  chequered.  \^lK^a  Joseph 
Bonaparte  became  king  of  Spain  in  1808.  he  deprived  the  knights  of 
their  revenues,  which  were  only  partially  recovered  on  cbe  restoca- 
tion  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1814.  The  order  ceased  to  cxisc  as  a 
spiritual  body  in  1835. 

The  Order  of  Kntthts  of  Catatmm  was  founded  in  1158  by  Don 
Sancho  III.  of  Castile,  who  presented  the  town  of  Calatrava.  newiy 
wrested  from  the  Moors,  to  them  to  guard.     In  1 164  Pope  Alexan- 
der III.  granted  coofvmatioo  as  a  rdigioos  military  order  msdcr 
Cistercian  rule.     In   1197  Calatrava  fdl  into  the  hands  of   the 
Moon  and  the  order  removed  to  the  castle  of  Salvatierra.  b«c 
recovered  their  town  in  1312.     In  1^89  Ferdinand  seined  the  giaad- 
mastership.  and  it  was  finally  vested  in  the  crown  of  Spaist  ia  1323- 
The  order  became  a  military  order  of  merit  in  1806  ana  wras  iwvva- 
nizcd  in   187^    The  Ro^  and  IlluUrtous  Order  of  Chmrias   Jli. 
was  founded  in  1771  by  Charles  III.,  in  two  classes;  altered  ia  1804. 
il  was  abolished  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  1800,  together  writh  aB  the 
Spanish  orden  except  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the  Royai  Order  a4  iks 
Knighu  of  Spam  was  established.     In  1814  Ferdinand  V 1 1.  f«%V««d 
the  order,  and  in  1847  it  received  its  present  constitutsoss,  via.  of 
three  classes  (the  commaadcre  in  two  divisions).    The  badce  of  the 
order  b  a  blue  and  white  cross  suspended  from  a  green  laitfel  wreath, 
in  the  angles  are  golden  lilies,  and  the  oval  centre  bean  a  6^0*^^  ^ 
the  Virgin  in  a  golden  glory.    The  ribbon  is  blue  and  wbite.     TIk 
Order  ^IsaheUa  the  Cathoiu  was  founded  in  1 81  ^  under  the  fxatrossae* 
of  St  Isabella,  wife  of  Dinia  of  Portugal;  originally  inststuced  t« 
reward  k>yaity  in  defence  of  the  Spanish  poascssioos  in  Ajosrsc^ 
it  is  now  a  general  order  of  merit,  in  three  classes.    The  badee  is  a 
red  rayed  cross  with  gold  rays  in  the  angles,  in  the  centre  a  rrfve- 
sentaiKMi  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules:  the  cross  is  attached  to  the 
yellow  and  white  ribbon  by  a  green  laurel  wreath.     Othci-  Spani^ 
orden  arc  the  Uaria  Louisa,  1792.  for  noble  ladies;  the  mi1itar>'  and 
naval  ordora  of  merit  of  5r  Ferdinand,  founded  by  the  Corte-s  in  iSi  1. 
five  classes:  of  St  ErmenegtU  (Hermenegildo).  I814.  three  clasass.  of 
Mtiuary  Uertt  and  fJami  Ment,   1866.  and  of  Afnrsa    Ckr%sfsma. 
1890;   the   Order  ^f  Ben^ficenew  for  civil   merit.   1856;    tk«l    of 
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Alhfuo  XII.  for  menc  In  itlcnre^  liltnture  and  irt«  iqo?,  nid  thr 
Cmi  Or<Ur  ofAifons^  Xft ,  \rm. 

5iMrfrM.— The Ordi  '  ■<--  ^—^ pkim  (t t^^  " Bl u e  K j bhan ").  Tra<!U- 
tion  attributes  the  fo  •  rSiii  mt^si  tllus^riiutjj  otri<^r  of  knitchi^ 

hood  to  Magrnus  I.  ii  certJiTrrty  Attjchc^  to  ihc  (»%tt  thut 

the  order  was  in  exi  ;- <i  t  jj&.     [n  iis  imKl^Tn  form  I  hi:  ardvr 

dates  from  its  reconrirLtitoD  in  1746  by  FrKie^kk  l.j,  mixii&iidl  \iy 
statutes  of  iTpS  anJ  \^i<^  EkcIuhvp  of  (Ji?  snvtrci^n  jod  the 
princes  of  the  blood.  ' '"  ■"^-  •■  h  Umrtcd  to  ij  Svediah  and  8  fofcien 
members.    The  nati  ^  mEj«r  be  airvarJy  menibtm  of  in? 

Order  of  the  Sword  01  .  :r.     There  la  a  prebie  of  the  order 

which  IS  administero  cr;  iJi«  cbapcl  of  iht  kni^hti  ii  m 

the  Riddar  Holmsk)  »  ^iiim,     TJie  bctdgc  and  ribtun  of 

the  erand  cross  is  illu  '  l?  i  V.  fjg,  fi.     The  colbr  U  fo^nl£^di 

of  alternate  gold  scf  ■  >    I  I'luc  L-rLamelleiJ  Miriixctal  croiscj. 

The  motto  is  lesus  h^nminum  Snli-atiir.  The  Ordfr  ^f  Iht  Sufofd 
(the  "  Yellow  Ribbon  "),  the  prinfipit  Swdii^Jj  oiilitary  ordeTi  wai 
founded,  it  is  said,  by  GtrfUvua  1.  Va^  in  15?^,  At\4  «^s  rc-e$tab- 
lished  by  Frederick  I  ,  kI  1  h  the  Scmpkim  and  [tic  P^  Sar  in  1 749 ; 
raodlfications  have  b' . n  rrptle  in  ijctfl,  iSi^  and  (6J'^9.  Thcrt  ate 
five  classes,  with  sull'l^^ii'^i>-l^lL  The  l>jd^  is  a.  ^Hltf  cjni».  In  the 
angles  gold  crowns,  the  point*  of  the  cross  joined  by  gold  itrordt 
entwinra  with  gold  md  blue  belli*  in  iht'  blue  centre  an  upright 
sword  with  the  three  crowna  in  KoM*  the  Hbolc  Kurmounied  f>y  the 
royal  crown  The  ribbon  h  yelbw  v,hh  bltif  edKing.  The  Order 
6j  the  Pole  Star  {Polar  Star,  Nutih  Star,  the  *'  iliac fc  Ribbon  "L 
founded  in  1748  for  civil  merit,  has  strice  1^*44  three  elaisei.  Ttie 
white  cross  Dears  a  &vc-pointed  silver  stur  on  a  blue  rriedallion. 
The  ribbon  is  black.  The  Ordt/  of  V^a  (the  "  Creeo  Ribbon  "J, 
founded  by  Gustavus  III.  In  177J  asan  (jrdfrof  mertt  for  atrvkc^ 
rendered  to  the  nati  nal  induslffcM  and  mHiriufiiirttites.  I114*  thr« 
clas%s,  with  subdivi  i"!».  The  white  crow  l^idre  hpArt  on  a  blue 
centre  the  charge  of  iL^  liouse  of  Va»,  a  igold  shtrai  iihaped  [ike  a 
vase  with  two  lKindk>i  Tbc  ribbon  is  ariwii.  The  Order  0/  Chatits 
Xill.,  founded  in  i3iT,  ss  fmnted  toTrccmaacms  of  bl(ih  degree. 
It  is  thus  quite  unique. 

Turkey. — The  Nisch^n^-fmHaz,  or  0r4er  tff  FriTik^.  wa»  founded 
tnr  Abdul  Hamid  II.  in  1^791  at  a  genenil  ordii^r  of  merit  in  Dnecla»^ 
the  NischoH-el-Iflikk^ir^  or  Or4ef  of  GhrVt  aIm  one  tLiM,  (uundL-d 
1831  by  Mahmoud  If.:  the  Niahaa-t-Alejidi,  the  Mrjiduh,  wa* 
founded  as  a  civil  and  rni1icai>-  oprjer  of  merit  In  iS^J  by  Ai>dul 
Medjid.  There  are  five  chifxs;  thf  badge  h  3  sih'er  sun  of  flev^en 
dustcred  rays,  with  crescent  and  star  between  n^ch  cluster;  on  a  |5pM 
oetitre  is  the  sultan's  n  3  me  in  bbek  Tiirk^iih  lettering,  surrounded  by 
a  red  fillet  inscribed  ■</<■'.'*■>  the  words  j^^,  Det^&ii&n,  Loyalty;  it  n 
suspended  from  a  red  i'ri.M:tnt  and  liar;  the  iibboo  is  red  i»itn  prto 
borders.  The  khediv-  'if  Erj'pt  has  authnHty,  defesnted  by  the 
sultan,  to  grant  thi^  ■  rd^  r.  T  he  Nuckan't-Omnkme,  th*  Qm&nitk, 
for  dvil  and  roilitarr  mr'nt,  m^as  faundcd  h-jf  Abdul  Aais  in  \hb3i 
it  has  four  classes.     1 1;  c  L-idge  i*  a  Eold  win  1*  iLh  seven  cold-bordered 

f;recn  rays;  the  red  o  nn-  bt^rs  the  cfesceni^andl  It  19  also  suspended 
rom  agold  crescent  .iiiri'J  Jirar;  the  riblson  it  ^r^n  bordered  with 
red.  The  Nisckan-iSfhrfakui  of  Cpmp^smn  or  BtMetolfnee,  w^a 
instituted  for  kuiics,  in  three  c La  &5e:i,  in  1  iJ7£l^  by  the  sulun  in  bonoLir 
of  the  work  done  for  the  nan- comLia  tan  t  victim^oit  the  Kuwi^Tiurki^h 
war  of  1877  in  conri>xion  with  the  Ttirkiih  Compassionate  Furid 
started  by  the  late  Baronr?*  Bo rdett -Courts  She  was  one  ol  the 
first  toreccfvetheorder.  There  are  a  l*j  the  family  o«*pr,  for  Turkish 
princesk  thtHanUumi-dll-Osman,  founded  hi  1893.  and  XheEri&^mii, 
m  1903. 

Non-European  Orden.^Oi  the  vartou*  ftates  of  Centml  and 
South  Amenca,  Nicarajrua  has  the  Amm'tan  Order  af  San  J  mm  or 
Grey  Town,  founded  in  1857^  ifl  three  cl^s«e»^  and  VetieiuclB  that  of 
the  Bust  ofBoHmtr,  i8s4^  ove  ctaisesi  the  ribbon  h  ycUaw.  blue  and 
red.  Mexico  has  abcliiihL'd  its  former  order«i,  the  Mi:3!ka»  Siigft, 
1865,  and  Our  Lady  cf  Cnadaiufie,  1853;  at  luis  Bfaiil  those  of  the 
Southern  Cross,  1B22.  Onm  Pedr&  /..  i?j6,  the  Ri^je.  iBjq.  and  the 
Brazilian  branches  of  the  Portogueae  Ofders  of  Christ,  Si  5tH*diCi 
of  Awn  and  Si  Janes.  The  rv publican  Order  of  Coiamlnit,  itniu4td 
la  1890*  was  abolished  in  la^i. 

China. — There  are  go  tjrdtrs  for  natives^  and  *ucb  djainciions  as 
are  conferred  by  the  different  coloured  but  ton*  of  the  mandarins, 
the  grades  indicated  by  the  nwmbcf  of  rueacocks'  fcaihen-,  the  gift 
of  toe  ydlow  iadcet  and  the  like,  axe  Tether  iitst^ia  ol  rank  or  prr> 
•onal  marks  of  honour  than  orders,  whether  of  knighthood  or  uncnt. 
in  the  European  sen.^^  For  foreigners,  however,  tin  emperor  in 
1882  established  the  i.  .nj.  r,  ihfll  of  the  ImttHjl  DeubU  Drt^tm, 
in  five  classes,  the  fir  v  hkh  are  fyrther  divided  into  three 

grades  each,  making  Jc*  in  all.    Tlie  retafHenis  ehRible 

for  the  various  class  <  J,  fmm  ihe  fir;^  grridv  ctf  tiie  lirtt 

class  for  reigning  sovtr^i^ii:'.  down  to  the  fifth  cbu  for  merchants 
and  manufacturers.  I'he  intsignia  of  the  order  are  unique  in  i^apc 
and  decoration.  Of  the  tlifrr  grades  of  the  first  clae*  the  bad]^  !» 
a  rectangular  gold  and  jpllo*?  irwrnd  pbque,  decorated  with  two 
upright  blue  oragonss  mth  details  in  green  and  white*  between  ih* 
heads  for  the  first  grade  a  pearl,  for  the  second  a  ruby,  for  the  third 
a  coral,  set  in  green.  whEte  and  gold  tirrtei.  The  si,jf  of  the  pTsquc 
varies  for  the  different  rbtses.  The  tr^d^e^  of  ihetjther  fniir  elds^es 
^re round  plaques.  th»?  firrt  three  with  Indented  edifc*,  the  Iaai  plain; 
In  the  second  class  the  dragoni  are  in  silver  cmi  a  yellow  add  jj^kl 


gmoiiftd.  the  jewel  Isi  rut  contl;  Che  gnnies  differ  in  theoolour,  shapes 
^Xr^  ol  the  Ui(jirdcr%  and  todentations;  in  the  third  class  the  dragona 
:ire  £014.  the  ground  gnt'Sn.  the  jewel  a  sapphire:  in  the  fourth  the 
sTlvcr  dmsons  ore  On  ^  blue  ground,  the  jewel  a  lapis  Lazuli;  in  the 
filth  i^rtvn  dfagoni  on  a  Silver  ground,  the  jewel  a  pearl.  The 
ribbrjoA.  decorated  wiih  embroidered  dragpoa*  differ  for  the  varioua 
grades  and  cfaucrt. 

Japan.— tV^  Jjpanc?e  orders  have  all  been  instituted  by  the 
empert^r  Kfut>u  Tliia.  [n  design  and  workmanship  the  insignia  of 
the  orders  are  l»-  samples  of  the  art  of  the  native  enamellera. 

The  Order  ^f  t^..  mtkemum  {Kikkwa  Daijasko),  fotinded  ia 

1877.  has  Qnly  . "  It  is  but  rarely  conferred  on  others  thaa 

mcrrjbers  of  the  f'jy^il  h  sise  or  foreign  rulers  or  princes.  The  badge 
of  the  order  majr  be  riL«cribed  as  follows:  From  a  centre  of  red 
enamel  representlni^  the  sun  issue  52  white  gold 'bordered  rays  in 
four  sharply  project  mi?  piroupa,  between  the  angles  of  which  arc  four 
vt'llow  conveniiQnal  c!irvsanthemum  flowera  with  ^rocn  leave* 
forming  a  circle  ou  which  the  rays  rest;  the  whole  is  suspended 
from  2,  brper  yellow  chrysanthemum.  The  ribbon  is  deep  red 
bordered  wuh  pur;>Ie.  The  coUar,  which  may  be  granted  with  the 
order  or  later,  ts  coTnf:><Jsed  of  four  members  repeated,  two  gold 
rhryt^inthcmumt,  one  irv  ith  green  IcavciL  the  other  surrounded  by  a 
wreutii  of  palm*  and  t^vj  elaborate  arabesque  designs.  The  Order 
aflke  Fanlg^^ia  Sun  {Juhoa  Daijasko).  founded  in  1888,  in  one  class, 
ma  ^  be  in  a  teme  re^Tiirded  as  the  highest  class  of  the  Rising  Sun 
(Kn^Hjiisaih0)  foundLHi  in  eight  classes,  in  1875.  The  badge  of 
both  orUcri  i^  e^ieniiatly  the  same,  via.  the  red  sun  with  white  and 
gold  rays;  in  the  fornit^r  the  lilac  flowers  of  the  Paulownia  tree,  the 
flower  of  the  Tycoon's  :irms,  take  a  prominent  part.  The  ribbon 
of  the  fifit  order  is  ttrivp  red  with  white  edging.  01^ the  second  scariet 
"nith  white  centr.il  wUiyKU  The  last  two  classes  of  the  Rising  Sun 
wrar  a  decora ti<?o  forTTn.-'i  of  the  Paulownia  flower  and  leaves.  The 
Order  tf/fjtf  Mirtar  or  Jiappy  Sacred  Treasure  (Zaihosho)  was  founded 
in  iS^.  with  eight  cb^es.  The  cross  of  white  and  gold  clustered 
rays  bears  in  a  blcic  cen^  re  a  nlver  star-shaped  mirror.  The  ribbon 
ii  pi^lr  blue  with  onnt^r  stripes.  There  is  also  an  order  for  ladies, 
that  of  [he  Crewn,  fnundi:  d  in  fivedasscs  in  1888.  The  military  order 
of  Japan  is  the  Ordir  ef  the  CMen  Kite,  founded  in  1890,  in  seven 
<rt355es.  The  badge  hj  >»  an  elaborate  design ;  it  consists  of  a  star  of 
p4irple«  red,  yellow^  g^^l^J  and  silver  ravs.  on  whk:h  are  displayed  old 
Ja|:}an[9e  weapnn^,  Uinr^vm  and  shields  in  various  coloured  enamels, 
the  whole  BurTnounteil  t)y  a  golden  kite  with  outstretched  wings. 
The  ribbon  ia  gre^n  with  white  stripes. 

jp/fjia.— The  Order  ef  the  Sun  and  [Lion,  founded  by  Fath  'All 
Shfth  in  t8oS$,  h^s  Ave  classes.  There  is  also  the  NischaH'i-Aflab, 
for  bdicB,  founded  in  ihj^ 

5m»i.— The  Sarred  0:Jer,  or  the  Nin*  Precious  Stones,  was  founded 
in  ltJ69»  in  one  £ii»  onl;, ,  for  the  Buddhist  princes  of  the  royal  house. 
The  Order  of  the  IVhif-  I'Jephant,  founded  m  18A1,  is  in  five  classes. 
Th is  k  ThP  prl ni  1 ;  ral  order.    The  badge  is  a  striking  example 

of  Oriental  dt-^K  id  to  a  European  conventional  form.    The 

cirei^lnr  fbqui.'  i  of  a  triple  circle  of  lotus  leaves  in  gold, 

rt^!  and  Sirvcn,  -^  •  >luc  circlet  with  pearls  a  richly  caparisoned 

white  ebphant  »ld  ground,  the  whole  surmounted  by  the 

jewelled  gold  j  ^  vn  of  Siam ;  the  collar  is  formed  of  alternate 

white  ctephant>.  1  .-u.  l'  ue  and  white  royal  monograms  and  gold 
pfigoil^i  crowns.  I  he  rjbbon  is  red  with  green  bordera  and  small 
hlue  and  wh  ite  fitripci.  Other  orders  are  the  Siamese  CrowniMoni- 
kut  Sutm],  h\t  classes,  founded  i86q;  the  fapilly  Ord<y  of  Chulah- 
Chon-Che,  three  cbMt^,  187^;  and  the  Maha  Charkrkri,  1884,  only 
for  princei  and  prineesaL  g  of  the  reigning  family.  (C  Ws.) 

KNiGHTnSEHVlCE,  (he  dominant  and  distinctive  tenure  of 
land  under  the-  feudil  s^ystcm.  It  is  associated  in  its  origin  with 
ihat  develop fticut  in  ^viirfare  which  made  ihc  mailed  horseman, 
armed  urilh  Uncc  and  s^rord,  the  most  important  factor  in  battle. 
Till  within  recent  yean  it  was  believed  that  knight-service  was 
developed  oat  of  the  liability,  under  the  English  system,  of  every 
five  hides  to  profvide  or.e  soldier  in  war.  It  is  now  held  that,  on 
the  conimry^  it  was  a  novel  system  which  was  Introduced  aiter 
thp  Conqu^t  by  the  Monnans,  who  relied  essentially  on  their 
tnaunttd  kdght^  while  the  English  fought  on  foot.  They  were 
atj^dy  farciUiir  with  the  prindple  of  knight-service,  the  knight's 
fee,  ai  k  cfljne  to  be  termed  m  England,  being  represented  in 
Kormnivdy  by  the  /if  du  kaubcrt,  so  termed  from  the  hauberk 
or  coat  of  mad  {Iprkij)  which  was  worn  by  the  knight.  Allusion 
is  made  lo  this  in  iht:  coronation  charter  of  Henry  I.  (iioo), 
which  speaks  t^f  tho&e  holding  by  knight-scrvicc  as'  milites  qui  per 
lofifam  ferrds  lit^  discroiunt, 

Tht  Conqueror,  it  is  now  held,  divided  the  lay  lands  of  England 
among  bb  follpiver?,  to  be  held  by  the  service  of  a  fixed  number 
of  knights  in  hh  bast,  ;ind  imposed  the  same  service  on  most  of 
the  great  ecclesiastical  Liodles  which  retained  their  landed  endow- 
tnents.  No  recofd  e\ iJ  mce  exists  of  this  action  on  his  part,  and 
the  q>i0ia  «J  kt^ght-scrvice  txacud  was  not  detevmined  b^  the 
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irea  or  value  of  the  lands  granted  (or  retained),  but  was  based 
upon  the  unit  of  the  feudal  host,  the  comtabidaria  of  ten  knights. 
Of  the  tenants-ioKJiief  or  barons  {ix.  those  who  held  directly 
of  the  crown),  the  principal  were  called  on  to  find  one  or  more  of 
these  units,  while  of  the  lesser  ones  sonoe  were  called  on  for  five 
knights,  that  b,  half  a  constabularia.  The  same  system  was 
adopted  in  Ireland  when  that  country  was  conquered  ui^lcr 
Henry  IL  The  baron  who  had  been  enfeoffed  by  his  sovereign 
on  these  terms  could  provide  the  knights  required  either  by  hiring 
them  for  pay  or,  more  conveniently  when  wealth  was  mainly 
represented  by  land,  by  a  process  of  subenfcofTmcnt,  analogous 
to  that  by  whJch  be  himself  had  been  enfeoffed.  That  is  to  say, 
he  could  assign  to  an  under-tenant  a  certain  portion  of  his  fief 
to  be  held  by  the  service  of  finding  one  or  more  knights.  The 
land  so  held  would  then  be  described  as  consisting  of  one  or  more 
knights'  fees,  but  the  knight's  fee  had  not,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  any  fixed  area.  This  process  could  be  carried  farther 
till  there  was  a  chain  of  mesne  lords  between  the  tenant-in-chicf 
and  the  actual  holder  of  the  land;  but  the  liability  for  perform- 
ance of  the  knight-service  was  always  carefully  defined. 

The  primary  obligation  incumbent  on  every  knight  was  service 
in  the  field,  when  called  upon,  for  forty  days  a  year,  with  specified 
armour  and  arms.  There  was,  however,  a  standing  dispute  as 
to  whether  he  could  be  called  upon  to  perform  this  service  outside 
the  realm,  nor  was  the  question  of  his  expenses  free  from  diffi- 
culty. In  addition  to  this  primary  duty  he  had,  in  numerous 
cases  at  least,  to  perform  that  of  "  castle  ward  "  at  his  lord's 
chief  castle  for  a  fixed  number  of  days  in  the  year.  On  certain 
baronies  also  was  incumbent  the  duty  of  providing  knights  for 
the  guard  of  royal  castles,  such  as  Windsor,  Rockingham  and 
Dover.  Under  the  feudal  system  the  tenant  by  knight-service 
had  also  the  same  pecuniary  obligations  to  his  lord  as  had  his 
lord  to  the  king.  These  consisted  of  (i)  *'  relief,"  which  he  paid 
on  succeeding  to  his  lands;  (2)  "  wardship,"  that  is,  the  profits 
from  his  lands  during  a  minority;  (3)  "  marriage,"  that  is,  the 
right  of  giving  in  marriage,  unless  bought  ofi,  his  heiress,  his  heir 
(if  a  minor)  and  his  widow;  and  also  of  the  three  "  aids  "  (see 
Aids). 

The  chief  sources  of  information  for  the  extent  and  develop- 
ment of  knight-service  are  the  returns  (cartae)  of  the  barons  (f  .<. 
the  tenants-in-chieO  in  xi66,  informing  the  king,  at  bis  request, 
of  the  names  of  their  tenants  by  knight-service  with  the  number 
of  fees  they  held,  supplemented  by  the  payments  for  "  scutagc  " 
(sec  Scutage)  recorded  on  the  pipe  rolls,  by  the  later  returns 
printed  in  the  Tc3la  de  NeoiU,  and  by  the  still  later  ones  collected 
in  Feudal  Aids.  In  the  returns  made  in  1166  some  of  the  barons 
appear  as  having  enfeoffed  more  and  some  less  than  the  number 
of  knighu  they  had  to  find.  In  the  latter  case  they  described 
the  balance  as  being  chargeable  on  their  "  demeane,"  that  is,  on 
the  portion  of  their  fief  which  remained  in  their  own  hands. 
These  returns  further  prove  that  lands  had  already  been  granted 
for  the  service  of  a  fraction  of  a  knight,  such  service  being  in 
practice  already  commuted  for  a  proportionate  money  payment; 
and  they  show  that  the  total  number  of  knights  with  which  land 
held  by  military  service  was  charged  was  not,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  sixty  thousand,  but,  probably,  somewhere  between 
five  and  six  thousand.  Similar  returns  were  made  for  Normandy, 
and  are  valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  its  system  of  knight- 
service. 

The  principle  of  commuting  for  money  the  obligation  of 
military  service  struck  at  the  root  of  the  whole  system,  and  so 
complete  was  the  change  of  conception  that  "  tenure  by  knight- 
service  of  a  mesne  lord  becomes,  first  in  fact  and  then  in  law, 
tenure  by  escuage  (>.e.  scutage)."  By  the  time  of  Henry  HI.,  as 
Bracton  states,  the  test  of  tenure  was  scutage;  liability,  however 
small,  to  scutage  payment  made  the  tenure  military. 

The  disintegration  of  the  system  was  carried  farther  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  X3th  century  as  a  consequence  of  changes  in 
warfare,  which  were  increasing  the  importance  of  foot  soldiers 
and  making  the  service  of  a  knight  for  forty  days  of  less  value 
to  the  king.  The  barons,  instead  of  paying  scutage,  compounded 
for  their  service  by  the  payment  of  lump  sums,  and,  by  a  process 


which  is  still  obscure,  the  nominal  quotas  of  knight -service  due 
from  each  had,  by  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  been  largely  reduced. 
The  knight's  fee,  however,  remained  a  knight's  fee,  and  the 
pecuniary  incidents  of  raUitary  tenure,  especially  wardship, 
marriage,  and  fines  on  alienation,  long  continued  to  be  a  source 
of  revenue  to  the  crown.  But  at  the  Restoration  (1660)  tenure 
by  knight-service  was  abolished  by  law  (la  Car.  IL  c  ^4), 
and  with  it  these  vexatious  exactions  were  abolished. 

BmiiOGRAPiiY.— Thr  rctyrns  oT  ri66  are  |3fT«rvcd  in  the  Liber 
JVi,;,'F  (ijth  ccrtt),  (Killed  Ly  Heiri!*^,  and  the  Liber  Rubcus  or  Red 
Bcr^  ff/  ikf  Eciihrifu^  (13  ivnt.l  cdttwj  by  H.  Hall  for  the  Rolls 
ScriLS  in  1S96.  The  btcT  return*  an?  m  Teilc  de  NevUl  (Record 
Coinmii^sloii,  i8oj)  and  in  the  Record  Offiicc  volurrtcs of  fendcl  Aids, 
art  tn-^tfl  itnd(^r  ctunntki.  For  ihe  financial  vie  of  knieht-scrv-ke 
thf  i'^riy  pipe  roUs  ha\'t  been  prinU'd  b>'  tht  Record  Commi^fcion 
an  i  [he  Ptpe  Rod  Sncitty,  asid  db^tttiru  of  taicr  ones  wiU  be  found 
in  fh£  Rtil  Book  cj ihe  Bxckeguer.  whkh  may  bt  ^studied  on  the  whole 
qt :>.ffori;  but  ihe  cdiiof'i  view  must  he  njct-ivcd  with  caution  and 
cnr*;kH  by  j,  H.  Rnund's  SivJia  on  ikt  Rrd  B(>-jk  of  the  Exchequer 
(f«ir  privan?  cinculoitiicin).  The  B%mii.vi  An^h-ii  of  Madox  may  also 
be  rciniuilfrd.  Tlip  exiitlrviJ:  ihcory  on  knight  .:,..r',  |ce  was  enunciatrd 
bj-  Mr  Rctind  in  Enj^ith  //iifpf if^/ ii£rt7r[ir,  vl.,  v. I,,  and  reissued  by 
htin  in  hh  Feud\d  Ettj>icnd  (1S95}.  It  n  arrrptcd  by  Pollock  and 
M,iiit.3nd  {liuitQry  of  EKilish  Ijite),  who  diK^j-^s  the  question  at 
length;  bv  Mr  |.  F.  Eljl4wtn  in  hji  Sctdijj^e  ^nd  Knight-service  im 
Ervjand  (Univcrstty  of  Clika^  Pirt*«,  iSi^tL  a  valuable  monograph 
wi:h  biblpoFtniphy^jaind  by  Pttii'DLiulHlv  in,  hit  *itudies  mpptrment- 
ary  ta  Siuhbi'  ComtUuiidmut  Nut&ry  (Manchi^ita'  University  Series, 
1908).  (J.  H.  R.) 

KNIOHTS  OF  THE  GOLDEN  CIRCLE,  a  scmi-militaiy  secret 
society  in  the  United  States  in  the  Middle  West,  1861-1864,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  bring  tho  Civil  War  to  a  dose  and  restore 
the  "  Union  as  it  was."  There  is  some  evidence  that  before  tbe 
Civil  War  there  was  a  Democratic  secret  organization  of  ibe  same 
name,  with  its  principal  membership  in  the  Soutbcm  States. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  many  of  the  Democrats  of 
the  Middle  West,  who  were  opposed  to  the  war  policy  of  the 
Republicans,  organized  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  pledging 
themselves  to  exert  their  influence  to  bring  about  peace.  In 
1863,  owing  to  the  disclosure  of  some  of  its  secrets,  the  organiza- 
tion took  the  name  of  Order  of  Amcxican  Km'ghts,  and  in  1864 
this  became  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  The  total  membership  of  this 
order  probably  reached  250,000  to  300,000,  principally  in  Ohio. 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky  and  south-western 
Pennsylvania.  Fernando  Wood  of  New  York  seems  to  have 
been  the  chief  officer  and  in  1864  Gemcnt  L.  Vallandigham 
became  the  second  in  command.  The  great  importance  of  tbe 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  and  its  successors  was  due  to  its 
opposition  to  the  war  policy  of  the  Republican  administration. 
The  plan  was  to  overthrow  the  Lincoln  government  in  the 
elections  and  give  to  the  Democrats  the  control  of  tbe  ttate  and 
Federal  governments,  which  would  then  make  peace  and  invite 
the  Southern  States  to  come  back  into  the  Union  on  the  fAA  foot- 
ing. In  order  to  obstruct  and  embarrass  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration the  members  of  the  order  held  peace  meetings  to  inf^nen^f 
public  opinion  against  the  continuance  of  the  war;  purchased 
arms  to  be  used  in  uprisings,  which  were  to  place  the  peace  party 
in  control  of  the  Federal  government,  or  failing  in  that  to  establish 
a  north-western  confedoacy;  and  took  measmres  to  set  free  the 
Confederate  prisoners  in  the  north  and  bring  the  war  to  a  forced 
close.  All  these  plans  failed  at  the  critical  moment,  and  tbe  most 
effective  work  done  by  the  order  was  in  encouraging  desertion 
from  the  Federal  armies,  preventing  enlistments,  and  resisting 
the  draft.  Wholesale  arrests  of  leaders  and  nmncrous  seizures 
of  arms  by  the  United  States  authorities  resulted  in  a  general 
collapse  of  the  order  late  in  1864.  Three  of  the  leaders  were 
sentenced  to  death  by  military  commissions,  but  sentence  was 
suspended  until  i866,^hen  they  were  released  imder  tho  dedaao* 
of  the  United  States' Supreme  Court  in  the  famous  case  Ex  fvU 
MiUigan. 

AiTTBOUTiBS.— An  AiUheHtie  Exposition  0/  the  Kniehts  tf  tkt 
Golden  CircU  (Indianapolis.  i86a)  :  J.  F.  Rhod^Hixtory  efUk  Umui 
States  from  the  Compromise  of  18^0  (N«w  York,  1005)  vol.  v  ; 
£.  McPherson,  Political  History  of  the  Rebellion  (Washiogtoo,  1B76}: 
and  W.  D.  Foulke.  Life  of  0.  P.  Morion  (3  vola.,  New  York.  1899^. 

CW.  L.  FJ 
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KXIPPEBDOLUIIOK  (or  SjiiepbKoouznc),  BBftNT  (Bbkciid 

or  Bernhabdt)  (c.  1490-1536),  German  divioe,  was  a  protperous 
cloth-merchaat  at  Mjlinster  when  in  1524  he  joined  Melchior 
Rrnck  and  Melchior  Hofman  in  a  business  journey  to  Stockholm* 
which  developed  into  an  abortive  religious  errand.  Knipper- 
di^nck,  a  ttian  of  fine  presence  and  glib  tongue,  noted  from  his 
youth  for  eccentricity,  had  the  ear  of  the  Miinster  populace  when 
in  1527  he  helped  to  break  the  prison  of  Tonies  Kruse,  in  the  teeth 
of  the  bia)«op  and  the  dvic  authorities.  For  this  he  made  his 
peace  with  the  latter;  but«  venturing  on  another  business 
Journey,  he  was  arrested,  imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  released 
on  payment  of  a  high  fine— ia  regard  of  which  treatment  he 
began  an  action  before  the  Imperial  Chamber.  Though  his 
aims  were  political  rather  than  religious,  he  attached  himself 
lo  the  reforming  movement  of  Bernhandt  Rothmann,  once 
(1599)  chaplain  of  St  Maurita,  outside  Miinster,  now  (1532) 
pastor  of  the  city  church  of  St  Lamberti.  A  new  bishop 
directed  a  mandate  (April  17,  1533)  against  Rothmann,  which 
bad  the  effect  of  alienating  the  moderates  in  Milnster  fiom  the 
democrats*  Knipperdoliinck  was  a  leader  of  the  latter  in  the 
surprise  (December  26, 1532)  which  made  prisoners  of  the  negoti- 
ating nobles  at  Telgte,  in  the  territory  of  Mttnstcr.  In  the  end, 
Mttnster  was  by  charter  from  Philip  of  Hesse  (February  14, 1533) 
constituted  an  evangelical  city.  Knipperdoliinck  was  made  a 
burgomaster  in  February  IS34«  Anabaptism  had  already  (Sep- 
tember 8,  1533)  been  proclaimed  at  Milnster  by  a  journeyman 
smith;  and,  before  this,  Heinrich  Roll,  a  refugee,  had  brought 
Rothmann  (May  1533)  to  a  rejection  of  infant  baptism.  From 
the  xst  of  January  1534  Roll  preached  Anabaptist  doctrines 
in  a  dty  pulpit;  a  few  days  later,  two  Dutch  emissaries  of  Jan 
Matthys^  or  Matthyssen,  the  master-baker  and  Anabaptist 
prophet  of  Haarlem,  came  on  a  mission  to  Mttnster.  They  were 
followed  (January  13)  by  Jan  BeukeJsa  (or  Bockelszoon^  op 
Buchboldt),  better  known  as  John  of  Leiden.  It  was  hh  second 
visit  to  M  Unster ;  he  came  no  w  as  an  apostle  of  Matthysa*  He  was 
twenty-five,  with  a  winning  personality,  great  gifts  as  an  organizer, 
and  plenty  of  amjbition.  Knipperdoliinck,  whose  daughter  Clara 
was  ultimately  enrolled  among  the  wives  of  John  of  Leiden, 
eame  under  his  influence.  Matthyss  himself  came  to  Milnster 
(1534)  and  lived  in  KnipperdoUinck's  house,  which  became  the 
centre  of  the  new  movement  to  substitute  Milnster  for  Strassburg 
(Melchior  Hofmann's  choice)  as  the  New  Jerusalem.  On  the 
death  of  Matthysa,  in  a  foolish  raid  (April  5, 1534)1  John  became 
supreme.  Knipperdoliinck,  with  one  attempt  at  revolt,  when  he 
claimed  the  kingship  for  himself,  was  his  subservient  henchman, 
wheedling  the  Mtlnster  democracy  into  subjection  to  the  fantastic 
rule  of  the  "  king  of  the  earth."  He  was  made  second  in  com- 
mand, and  executioner  of  the  refractory.  He  XcU  in  with  the 
polygamy  innovation,  the  protest  of  his  wife  being  visited  with  a 
penance.  In  the  military  measures  for  resisting  the  siege  of 
Milnster  he  took  no  loading  part.  On  the  fall  of  the  dty  (June  25, 
X  53  5)  he  hid  in  a  dwelling  in  the  city  wall,  but  was  betray^ 
by  his  landlady.  After  six  months'  incarceration,  his  trial,  along 
with  his  comrades,  took  place  on  the  19th  of  January,  and  his 
execution,  with  fearful  tortures,  on  the  22nd  of  January  1536. 
Knipperdoliinck  attempted  to  strangle  himself,  but  was  forced 
|o  endure  the  worst.  His  body,  like  those  of  the-  others,  was 
hung  in  a  cage  on  the  tower  of  St  Lamberti,  where  the  cages 
are  still  to  be  seen.  An  alleged  portrait,  from  an  engraving 
9i  1607,  is  reproduced  in  the  appendix  to  A.  Ross's  FanseUia, 
1655. 

See  L.  KetSen  Gexkichte  der  Wiedertdufet  vnd  ares  Racks  an 
JfuiMter.(i88o);  C.  A.  Cornelius.  Historiuke  Arbeikn  (1809);  E- 
Belfort  Bax,  Rise  and  FaU  oj  the  Anabaptuti  (1903}.      (A.  Go.*) 

KNimifO  (from  aE.  aiyttan,  to  knit;  cf.  Ger.  KnMUen;  the 
root  is  Seen  in  "  knot  "),  the  art  of  forming  a  single  thread  or 
strand  d  yam  into  a  texture  or  fabric  Of  a  loop  structure,  by 
employing  needles  or  wires.  "  Crochet "  work  is  an  analogous 
art  in  its  simplest  form.  It  consists  of  forming  a  single  thread 
into  a  single  chain  of  loops.  All  waip  knit  fabrics  are  built  on 
this  structure.  Knitting  may  be  saM  to  be  divided  into  two 
principles,  viz.  (i)  hand  knitting  and  (2)  frame- work  knitting 


(see  HostEEY).  lo  huxd  kaitting,  the  wives,  pins  or  needles  used 
are  of  different  lengths  or  gauges,  accbrding  to  the  class  of  work 
wanted  to  be  produced.  They  are  made  of  steel,  bone,  wood  or 
ivory.  Some  are  headed  to  prevent  the  loops  from  slipping 
over  the  ends.  Flat  .or  seKredged  work  can  only  be  produced  on 
them.  Others  are  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  by  emt^jring  three 
or  more  a  circular  or  dfculav-shaped  fabric  can  be  made.  In 
hand  knitting  each  loop  b  formed  and  thrown  off  individually 
and  in  rotation  and  is  Idft  han^i^  oa  the  new  loop  formed.  The 
cotton,  wool  and  silk  fibres  are  the  principal  materials  from  which 
knitting  yams  are  manufactuftd,  wool  bdng  the  most  important 
add  most  largely  uaed«  **  Lamb's-wool/'  **  wheeling,"  "  finoer- 
ing  "  and  worsted  yams  are  all  produced  from  the  wool  fibre,  but 
may  differ  in  size  or  fineness  and  ^tuility.  Those  yams  are  largely 
used  in  the  production  of  knitted  underwear.  Hand  knKling  is 
to-day  principally  practised  as  a  domestic  art,  but  in  some  of 
the  reiaote  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  it  is  prosecuted  as  an 
industry  to  some  extent.  In  the  Shetland  Islands  the  wool  of  the 
native -sheep  is  spun*  and  used  in  its  natural  colour,  being  manu- 
factured lAto  shawls,  scarfs,  ladies'  jackets,  &c.  The  principal 
trade  of  other  districts  ia  hose  and  haU-hose,  made  from  the 
wool  of  the  aheep  nat^e  to  the  district.  The  formation  of  the 
stitches  m  knitting  may  be  varied  in  a  great  many  ways,  by 
"  purling  "  (knitting  or  throwing  loops  to  back  and  front  in  rib 
form),''  sli^ng"bop8^takiogupandcastingoff  and  working  in 
various  coloured  yarns  to  form  stripes,  patterns,  &c.  The  articles 
may  be  shaped  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  wires  and 
yams  are  inanipulated. 

KNOBKERRIB  (from  the  Taal  or  South  African  Dutch,  ktunp- 
kirie^  derived  from  Du.  Mnopf  a  knob  or  button,  and  kerrie,  A 
Bushman  or  Hottentot  word  for  stick),  a  strong,  short  stick  with 
a  rounded  knob  or  head  used  by  the  natives  of  South  Africa  in 
warfare,  and  the  chaso<  It  is  employed  at  close  quarters,  or  as  a 
missile,  and  in  time  of  peace  serves  as  a  walking-stick.  The  name 
has  been  extended  to  similar  weapons  used  by  the  natives  of 
Australia,  the  Pacific  islands,  and  other  places. 

KNOUES,  RICHARD  (c.  X545-i6io)>  English  historian,  was 
a  native  of  Northamptonshire,  and  was  educated  at  Lincohi 
College,  Oxford.  He  became  a  fcllo^  of  his  college,  and  at  some 
date  subsequent  to  1571  left  Oxford  to  become  master  of  a  school 
at  Sandwich,  Kent,  where  he  died  in  1610.  In  1603  Knolles 
published  his  CeturaU  Historic  of  th€  TwkeSt  of  which  severd 
editions  subsequently  appeared,  among  them  a  good  one  edited 
by  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  (1700),  who  brought  the  history  down  to 
1699.  It  was  dedicated  to  King  James  I.,  and  Knolles  availed 
himself  largely  of  Jean  Jacques  Boissard's  Vitae  el  Icones  SuUan- 
orum  Twcicorum  (Franklort,  1596).  Although  now  entirely 
superseded,  it  has  considerable  merits  as  regards  style  and 
arrangement.  KnoUcs  published  a  translation  of  J.  Bodin's 
De  RepuMica  in  x6o6,  but  the  Crammatica  Latina,  Craeca  et 
HebraUa,  attributed  to  him  by  Aplbony  Wood  and  others,  is  the 
work  of  the  Rev.  Hanserd  KnoUys  (c.  1599^x691),  a  Baptist 
minister. 

See  the  Alkenaeum,  August  6, 1881. 

KNOLLES  (or  Knoilys),  SIR  ROBERT  (e.  x335-rx4o7),  English 
soldier,  belonged  to  a  Cheshire  family.  In  early  life  he  served 
in  Brittany,  and  he  was  one  of  the  J^iglish  survivors  who  were 
taken  prisoners  by  the  French  after  the  famous  **  combat  of  the 
thirty  "  in  March  X35t.  He  was,  however,  quickly  released  and 
was  among  the  soldiers  of  iortune  who  took  advantage  of  the 
distracted  state  of  Brittany,  at  thi^  time  the  scene  of  a  savage 
civil  war*  to  wm  fame  and  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  wretcheid 
inhabitants.  After  a  time  he  transferred  his  operations  to 
Normandy,  when  he  served  under  the  allied  standards  of  Kngland 
and  of  Charles  II.  of  Navarre.  He  led  the  "  great  company  "  in 
their  work  of  devastation  along  the  valley  of  the  Lohre,  fighting 
at  this  time  for  his  own  band  and  for  booty,  axkd  wiiming  a  terrible 
reputation  by  his  ravages.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  Br6tigny  in  1360  Knolles  returned  to  Brittany  and  took  part 
in  the  stn^e  fdr  the  possession  ol  the  duchy  between  John  of 
Montfort  (Duke  John  IV.)  and  Charles  of  Blois,  gaining  gteat 
fame  by  his  conduct  in  the  fight  at  Auray  (September  1^64),  where 
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Du  GuescUn  was  captured  and  Charles  of  Blois  was  tlaln.  In 
1367  he  marched  with  the  Black  Prince  into  Spain  and  fought  at 
the  battle  of  N&jera;  in  136Q  he  was  with  the  prince  in  Aquitaine. 
In  1370  he  was  placed  by  Edward  III.  at  the  head  of  an  expe- 
dition which  invaded  France  and  nmrcfaed  on  Paris»  but  after 
exacting  large  sums  of  money  as  ransom  %  mutiny  broke  up  the 
army,  and  its  leader  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  his  Breton  castle 
of  Derval  and  to  appease  the  disappointed  English  king  with  a 
large  monetary  gift.  Emerging  from  his  retreat  Knolles  again 
assisted  John  of  Montfort  in  Brittany,  where  he  acted  as  John's 
represenutive;  later  he  led  a  force  into  Aquitaine,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  fleet  sent  against  the  Spaniards  in  1377.  In 
1380  he  served  in  France  under  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  after- 
wards duke  of  Gloucester,  distinguishing  himself  by  his  valour  at 
the  siege  of  Nantes;  and  in  2381  he  went  with  Richard  IL  to 
meet  Wat  Tyler  at  Smithfield.  He  died  at  Sculthorpe  in  Norfolk 
on  the  X5th  of  August  1407.  Sir  Robert  devoted  much  of  hb 
great  w^lth  to  charitable  objects.  He  built  a  college  and  an 
almshouse  at  Pontefract,  his  wife's  birthplace,  where  the  alms- 
bouse  still  exists;  he  restored  the  churches  of  Sculthorpe  and 
Harpley;  and  be  helped  to  found  an  English  hospital  in  Rome. 
Kndles  won  an  immense  reputation  by  his  skill  and  valour  in 
the  field,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost  captains  of  his  age. 
French  writers  call  him  CanoDes,  or  Canole. 

KNOLLYS,  the  name  of  an  English  family  descended  from 
Sir  Thomas  KnoUys  (d.  1435),  lord  mayor  of  London.  The  first 
distinguished  member  of  the  family  was  Sir  Francis  KnoUys 
(c.  1 5 14-1596),  English  sUtesman,  son  of  Robert  KnoUys,  or 
KnoBes  (d.  xsax),  a  courtier  in  the  service  and  favour  of 
Henry  VII.  and  Heniy  VIII.  Robert  had  also  a  younger 
•on,  Henry,  who  took  part  in  pubUc  life  during  the  reign  of 
Elisabeth  and  who  died  in  1583. 

Francis  KnoUys,  who  entered  the  service  of  Henry  Vm. 
before  1540,  became  a  member  of  parUament  in  154a  and  was 
knighted  in  x  547  while  servnig  with  the  EngUsh  army  in  Scotland. 
A  strong  and  somewhat  aggressive  supporter  of  the  reformed 
doctrines,  he  retired  to  Germany  soon  after  Mary  became  queen, 
retuminff  to  England  to  become  a  privy  coundllor,  vice-chamber- 
lain of  the  ro3ral  household  and  a  member  of  parliament  under 
Queen  EUzabetfa,  whose  cousin  Catherine  (d.  X569),  daughter 
of  WUUam  Car6y  and  niece  of  Anne  Boleyn,  was  his  wife.  Af  tw 
serving  as  governor  of  Plymouth,  KnoUys  was  sent  in  1566  to 
Irdand,  his  mission  being  to  obtain  for  the  queen  confidential 
reports  about  the  conduct  of  the  lord-deputy  Sir  Henry  Sidney. 
Approving  of  Sidney's  actions  he  came  back  to  En^and,  and  in 
tS6S  was  sent  to  Carlisle  to  take  charge  of  Maty  Queen  of  Scots, 
who  had  just  fled  from  Scotland;  afterwards  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  queen  at  Bolton  Castle  and  then  at  Tutbury  Castle.  He  dis- 
cussed reUgious  questions  with  his  prisoner,  although  the  extreme 
Protestant  views  which  he  put  before  her  did  not  me^t  with 
EUzabelh's  approval,  and  he  gave  up  the  position  of  guardian 
just  after  his  wife's  death  in  January  x 569.  In  x 584  he  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Conunons,  where  since  x  57  2  he  had  represented 
Oxfordshire,  the  biU  legaUzing  the  xutional  association  for 
EUzabcth's  defence,  and  he  was  treasurer  of  the  royal  household 
from  X573  until  his  death  on  the  XQth  of  July  X596.  His  monu- 
ment may  stiU  be  seen  in  the  church  of  Rotherfield  Grays, 
Oxfordshire.  KnoUys  was  repeatedly  free  and  frank  in  his 
objections  to  EUzabeth's  tortuous  foreign  policy;  but,  possibly 
owing  to  his  relationship  to  the  queen,  he  did  not  lose  her  favour, 
and  be  was  one  of  her  commissioners  on  such  important  occasions 
as  the  trials  of  Mary  Queax  of  Scots,  of  PhiUp  Howard  earl  of 
Anmdel,  and  of  Anthony  Babington.  An  active  and  lifekog 
Puritan,  his  attacks  on  the  bishops  were  not  lacking  in  vigour, 
and  he  was  also  very  hostUe  to  heretics.  He  received  many 
grants  of  land  from  the  queen,  and  was  chief  steward  of  the  dty 
of  Oxford  and  a  knight  of  the  garter. 

Sir  Fxands's  eldest  son  Henry  (d  1583),  and  his  sons  Edward 
(d.  c.  1580),  Robert  (d.  X625),  Richard  (d.  1596),  Frauds  (d. 
c  1648),  and  Thomas,  were  all  courtiers  and  served  the  queen  in 
parUament  or  in  the  field.  His  daughter  Lettice  (1540-1634) 
married  Walter  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex,  and  then  Robert  Dudley, 


carl  of  Leicester;  she  was  the  mother  of  EUsabetlili  favomlie, 
the  and  earl  of  Essex. 


Some  of  Knollys's  letten  are  in  T.  Wright's  Qmeem  BUmbetk  tai 
ktr  Timtes  (1838)  and  the  BwrffiUy  Paper t,  edited  by  S.  Haywt 
(1 740) ;  and  a  lew  of  his  tnanu»cnpts  are  atiU  in  existence.  A  speech 
which  KnoUys  delivered  in  parliament  afainst  some  claims  made  by 
the  bishops  was  printed  in  1608  and  again  in  W.  Stoughton's  AMcrtiM 
for  Ttue  and  CkrisUan  Church  Policu  (London,  X643}. 

Sir  Francis  Knollys's  second  son  WflUam  (c.  tS47''63'2) 
served  as  a  member  oif  parliament  and  a  soldier  during  the  rcigB 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  being  knighted  in  xs86.  His  eldest  brother 
Henry,  having  died  without  sons  in  1583,  WUUam  inherited  his 
father's  estates  in  Oxfordshire,  becoming  in  X596  a  privy  council- 
lor Mid  comptroller  of  the  royal  household;  in  x6oa  he  was  made 
treasurer  of  the  household.  Sir  WiUiam  en  jojred  the  favour  of  the 
new  king  James  I.,  whom  he  had  visited  in  Scotland  in  1585,  and 
was  made  Baron  KnoUys  in  X603  and  Viscount  WaUingford  hi 
16x6.  But  in  this  hitter  year  bis  fortunes  suffered  a  tem> 
porary  reverse.  Through  his  second  wife  Elisabeth  ( 1 58<^  658), 
daughter  of  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  SuffoUt,  KnoUys  was  related 
to  Frances,  countess  of  Somerset,  and  when  this  lady  was  tried  for 
the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  her  relatives  were  regarded 
with  suspicion;  consequently  Lord  WaUingford  resigned  the 
treasurership  of  the  household  and  two  years  later  the  mastership 
of  the  court  of  wards,  an  office  which  he  had  held  since  1614. 
However,  he  regained  the  royal  favour,  and  was  created  earl  of 
Banbury  in  X626.    He  died  in  London  on  the  25th  of  May  163a. 

His  wife,  who  was  nearly  forty  years  her  husband's  junior, 
was  the  mother  of  two  sons,  Edward  (X627-X645)  and  Nicholas 
(163X-X674),  whose  paternity  has  given  rise  to  much  dispute. 
Neither  b  mentioned  in  the  eari's  wiU,  but  in  X64X  the  law  courts 
decided  that  Edward  was  earl  of  Banbury,  and  when  be  was  killed 
in  June  X64S  his  brother  Nicholas  took  the  title.  In  the  Con- 
vention ParKament  of  1660  some  objection  was  taken  to  the  earl 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  x66x  he  was  not  summoned 
to  parUament;  he  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  writ  of 
summons  when  he  died  on  the  X4th  of  March  X674. 

Nicholas's  son  Charles  (x662-x74o),  the  4th  earl,  had  not  been 
summoned  to  parUament  when  in  1692  be  kiUed  Captain  Philip 
Lawson  in  a  duel.  This  raised  the  question  of  his  rank  in  a  new 
form.  Was  he,  or  was  he  not,  entiUed  to  trial  by  the  peers? 
The  House  of  Lords  declared  that  he  was  not  a  peer  and  therefore 
not  so  entlUed,  but  the  court  of  king's  bench  released  hixn  froa 
his  imprisonment  on  the  grou^  that  he  was  the  earl  of  Banbvry 
and  not  Charies  KnoUys  a  commoner.  Nevertheless  the  Hotae 
of  Lords  refused  to  move  from  its  position,  and  KnoUys  bad  iwt 
received  a  writ  of  summons  when  he  died  in  April  X740.  His  sob 
Charles  (X703-177X),  vicar  of  Burford,  Oxfordshire,  and  his 
grandsons,  WiUiam  (i726>x776)and  Thomas  Woods(x7S7-x793), 
were  successively  titular  eails  of  Banbory,  but  they  took  no  steps 
to  prove  their  title.  However,  in  x8o6  Thomas  Woods*s  son 
William  (x763«x824),  who  attained  the  rank  of  general  in  the 
British  army,  asked  for  a  writ  of  summons  as  earl  of  Banlmry, 
but  in  X813  the  House  of  Lords  decided  against  the  cUiiiL 
Several  peers,  including  the  great  Lord  ErsUne,  protested  against 
this  decision,  but  General  KnoUys  Umself  accepted  it  and  ceased 
to  caU  himself  earl  of  Banbury.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  soth  of 
March  X834.  Hb  eldest  son,  Sir  WiUIam  Thomas  KnoUys  ( x  797- 
X883),  entered  the  army  and  serred  with  the  Guards  during  cbe 
Feninsular  War.  Remainhtig  in  the  army  after  tlie  condnakn 
of  the  peace  of  x8x5  he  won  a  good  reputation  and  rose  hi^  in  bis 
profession.  From  1855  to  x86o  he  was  in  charge  of  the  xmhtary 
camp  at  Aldershot,  then  in  its  infancy,  and  in  x86x  be  was  made 
president  of  the  councfl  of  miUtary  education.  From  1862  to 
1877  bewascomptroUerof  the  household  of  the  prince  of  Wak% 
aftdrwards  King  Edward  VII.  Ftom  1877  ontU  bis  death  as 
the  a3rd  of  June  X883  he  was  genUeman  usher  of  the  black  sod; 
he  was  also  a  privy  coundUor  and  colonel  of  the  Scou  Goards. 
His  son  Francis  (b.  1837),  private  secretary  to  Edward  VII.  and 
George  V.,  was  created  Baron  Knolljrs  in  X90S;  another  son. 
Sir  Henry  KnoUys  (b.  1840),  became  private  secretary  to  King 
Edward's  daughter  Maud^  queen  of  Norw^. 
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1833):  and  G.  E.  C(okayne).  CompUU  Purag0  (1887).  vol.  1. 

KNOT,  a  Limicolinc  bird  very  abundant  at  certain  seasons 
on  the  shores  of  Britam  and  many  countries  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Camden  in  the  edition  of  his  Britannic  published 
in  1607  (p.  408)  inserted  a  passage  not  found  in  the  earlier  issues 
of  that  work,  connecting  the  name  with  that  of  King  Canute, 
mnd  this  account  of  iu  origin  has  been  usually  received.  But  no 
other  evidence  in  its  favour  is  forthcoming,  and  Camden's  state- 
ment Is  merely  the  expression  of  an  opinion/  so  that  there  is 
perhaps  ground  for  believing  him  to  have  been  mistaken,  and 
that  the  clue  afforded  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  (c.  1672) 
wrote  the  name  "  Gnatts  or  KnoU,"  may  be  the  true  one.*  Still 
the  sUtement  was  so  determinedly  repeated  by  successive 
authors  that  Linnaeus  followed  them  in  calling  the  species 
Tringa  canufus,  and  so  it  remains  with  nearly  all  modern  ornitho- 
logists.* Rather  larger  thdn  a  snipe,  but  with  a  shorter  bill 
mnd  legs,  the  knot  visiu  the  coasts  of  some  parts  of  Europe,  Asia 
mnd  North  America  at  times  in  vast  flocks;  and,  though  in  tem- 
perate climates  a  good  many  remain  throughout  the  Winter, 
these  are  nothing  in  proportion  to  those  that  arrive  towards  the 
end  of  spring,  in  England  generally  about  the  i$th  of  May,  and 
after  staying  a  few  days  pass  northward  to  their  summer  quar- 
ters, while  early  in  autumn  the  young  of  the  year  throng  to  the 
same  places  in  still  greater  numbers,  being  followed  a  little  later 
by  their  parents.  In  winter  the  plumage  is  ashy-grey  above 
(save  the  rump,  which  is  white)  and  white  beneath.  In  summer 
the  feathers  of  the  back  are  black,  broadly  margined  with  Ught 
orange-red,  mixed  with  white,  those  of  the  rump  white,  more  or 
less  tinged  with  red,  and  the  lower  parts  are  of  a  nearly  uniform 
deep  bay  or  chestnut.  The  birds  which  winter  in  temperate 
climates  seldom  attain  the  brilliancy  of  colour  exhibited  by  those 
which  arrive  from  the  south;  the  luxuriance  generated  by  the 
heat  of  a  tropical  sun  seems  needed  to  develop  the  full  richness  of 
hue.  The  young  when  they  come  from  their  birthplace  are 
dothed  in  ashy-grey  above,  each  feather  banded  with  dull 
black  and  ochreous,  while  the  breast  is  more  or  less  deeply  tinged 
with  warm  buff.  Much  curiosity  has  long  existed  among  zoolo- 
gists as  to  the  egg  of  the  knot,  of  which  not  a  ungle  identified 
or  authenticated  specimen  is  known  to  exist  in  collections.  The 
q>ecies  was  found  breeding  abundantly  on  the  North  Georgian 
(now  commonly  called  the  Parry)  Islands  by  Parry's  Arctic 
expedition,  as  well  as  soon  after  on  Melville  Peninsula  by  Captain 
Lyons,  and  again  during  the  voyage  of  Sir  (korge  Nares  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Grinnell  Land  and  the  shores  of  Smith  Sound, 
where  Major  Feilden  obtained  examples  of  the  newly  hatched 
young  {IbiSf  1877,  p.  407),  and  observed  that  the  parents  fed 
largely  on  the  buds  of  Saxijraga  opposUifolia,  These  are  the 
only  localities  in  which  this  species  is  known  to  breed,  for  on 
none  of  the  arctic  lands  lying  to  the  north  of  Europe  or  Asia  has 
it  been  unquestionably  observed.*  In  winter  its  wanderings 
are  very  extensive,  as  it  is  recorded  from  Surinam,  Braxil, 
Walfisch  Bay  in  South  Africa,  China,  Queensland  and  New 
Zealand.  Formerly  this  species  was  extensively  netted  in 
England,  and  the  birds  fattened  for  the  table,  where  they  were 

I  His  words  arc  umply  "  Knoils,  u  Canuti  aues,  vt  opinor  e  Danta 
enimaduolarecrcduntur."  Inthemars^nthenameisipelc"  Cnotts," 
and  he  posstbly  thought  it  had  to  do  with  a  well-known  story  of  that 
king.    Knots  undoubtedly  frequrat  the  tea-shore,  where  Canute  is 


said  on  one  occasion  to  have  uken  up  his  station,  but  they  generally 
retreat,  and  that  nimbly,  before  the  advancing  surf,  which  he  is  said 
in  the  story  not  to  have  done. 

*In  this  connexion  we  may  compare  the  French  marinfpuin, 
ordinarily  a  gnat  or  mosquito,  but  also,  among  the  French  Creoles 
of  Amenca,  a  small  shore-bird,  either  a  Tringa  or  an  Aetialitis, 
according  to  Deacourtilz  iVoyagtt  iL  249).  See  also  Littr6's 
Dictionnaire,  s.v, 

*  There  are  few  of  the  Limicolae,  to  which  group  the  knot  belongs, 
that  present  greater  changes  of  plumage  accordins  to  age  or  season, 
and  hence  bdore  these  phases  were  understood  Uie  species  became 
encumbered  with  many  synonyms,  as  Tringfl  cinerta,  ferruginea^ 
grisea,  islandica,  naevia  and  so  forth.  The  confusion  thus  caused 
was  mainly  cleared  away  by  Montagu  and  Temminck. 

•  The  Tringa  canuttu  of  Payer's  expedition  seems  moiie  likely  to 
have  been  T,  MoriHma,  which  species  is  not  named  among  the  birds 
ci  Fiaas  Josef  Land,  though  it  can  hardly  fail  to  occur  there. 


esteemed  a  great  ddkacy,  as  vkneii  the  entries  in  the  Northuro- 
berhmd  and  Le  Strange  Household  Books;  and  the  British 
Museum  contains  an  old  treatise  on  the  subject: "The  maner  of 
kepyng  of  knotts,  after  Sir  William  Askew  and  my  Lady,  gives 
to  my  Lord  Darcy,  25  Hen.  VUL"  {MSS.  SIcane,  1502,  8  cat, 
663).  (A.  N.) 

KNOT  (O.E.  CHoUa,  from  a  Teutonic  stem  knuit;  cf.  "  knit," 
and  Ger.  knoUn),  an  intertwined  loop  of  rope,  cord,  string  or 
other  flexible  material,  used  to  fasten  two  such  ropes,  &c,  to  one 
another,  or  to  another  object.  (For  the  various  forms  which 
such  "  knots  "  may  take  see  below.)  The  word  is  also  used  for 
the  distance-marks  on  a  log-line,  and  hence  as  the  equivalent  of 
a  nautical  mik  (see  Log),  and  for  any  hard  mass,  resembling  a 
knot  drawn  tight,  especially  one  formed  in  the  trunkof  a  tree 
at  the  place  of  insertion  of  a  branch.  Knots  in  wood  are  the 
remains  of  dead  branches  which  have  become  buried  in  the  wood 
of  the  trunk  or  branch  on  which  they  were  borne.  When  a 
branch  dies  down  or  is  broken  off,  the  dead  stump  becomes  grown 
over  by  a  healing  tissue,  and,  as  the  stem  which  bears  it  increases 
in  thickness,  gradually  buried  in  the  newer  wood.  When  a  sec- 
tion is  made  of  the  stem  the  dead  stump  appears  in  the  section 
as  a  knot;  thus  in  a  board  it  forms  a  circular  piece  of  wood, 
liable  to  fall  out  and  leave  a  "  knot-hole."  "  Knot "  or  "  knob  " 
is  an  architectural  term  for  a  bunch  of  flowers,  leaves  or  other 
ornamentation  carved  on  a  corbel  or  on  a  boss.  The  word  is 
also  applied  figuratively  to  any  intricate  problem,  hard  to  dis- 
entangle, a  use  stereotyped  in  the  proverbial  "  (lordian  knot," 
which,  according  to  the  tradition,  was  cut  by  Alexander  the 
Great  (see  Goroiith). 

Knots,  Bends,  Hitches,  Splices  and  Seizings  are  all  ways  of 
fastening  cords  or  ropes,  eithor  to  some  other  object  such  as  a 
spar,  or  a  ring,  or  to  one  another.  The  "  knot "  is  formed  to 
make  a  knob  on  a  rope,  generally  at  the  extremity,  and  by  un- 
twisting the  strands  at  the  end  and  weaving  them  together. 
But  it  may  be  made  by  turning  the  rope  on  itself  throu^  a  loop, 
as  for  instance,  the  "  overhand  knot "  (fig.  i).  A  "  bend  " 
(from  the  same  root  as  "  bind  "),  and  a  "  hitch  "  (an  O.E.  word), 
are  ways  of  fastening  or  tying  ropes  together,  as  in  the  "  C^rrick 
bend  "  (fig.  ai),  or  round  spars  as  the  Studdmg  Sail  Halyard 
Bend  (fig.  19),  and  the  Timber  Hitch  (fig.  20).    A  "  splice " 


Fig.  I. 


Fio.  a. 


(from  the  same  root  as  "  split ")  is  made  by  untwisting  two  rope 
ends  and  weaving  them  together.  A  "  seizing  "  (Fr.  saisir)  is 
made  by  fastening  two  spars  to  one  another  by  a  rope,  or  two 
ropes  by  a  third,  or  by  using  one  rope  to  make  a  loop  on  another 
— as  for  example  the  Racking  Seizing  (fig.  41),  the  Round  Seizing 
(fig.  40),  and  the  Midshipman's  Hitch  (fig.  29).  The  use  of  the 
words  is  often  arbitrary.  There  is,  for  instance,  no  difference  in 
principle  between  the  Fisherman's  Bend  (fig.  z8)  and  the  Timber 
Hitch  (fig.  30).  Speaking  generally,  the  Knot  and  the  Seizing 
are  meant  to  be  permanent,  and  must  be  unwoven  in  order  to  be 
unfastened,  while  the  Bend  and  Hitch  can  be  undone  at  once  by 
pulling  the  ropes  in  the  reverse  direction  from  that  in  which  they 
are  meant  to  hold.  Yet  the  Reef  Knot  (figs.  3  and  4)  can  be  cast 
loose  with  ease,  and  is  wholly  different  in  principle,  for  instance, 
from  the  Diamond  Knot  (figs.  42  and  43).  These  various  foims 
of  fastening  are  employed  in  many  kinds  of  industry,  as  for 
example  in  scaffolding,  as  well  as  in  seamanship.  The  governing 
principle  is  that  the  strain  which  pulls  against  them  shall  draw 
them  tighter.  The  ordinary  "  knots  and  splices  "  are  described 
in  every  book  on  seamanship. 

Overhand  Knot  (fig.  i).— Used  at  the  end  of  ropes  to  prevent  thdr 
unreeving  and  as  the  commencement  of  other  knots.  Take  the  end 
a  round  the  end  ^.  ^  .,.  ,^.  ,    ,    ,^ ^ 
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Fitun-cf-EidU  Knot  (fig.  2).— Uaed  only  to  prevent  ropet  from 
unrccvine;  it  forms  a  large  knob. 

Reef  Knot  (figs.  3,  4). — Form  an  overhand  knot  as  above.  Then 
take  the  end  a  over  the  end  b  and  through  the  bight.    If  the  end  a 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 

were  taken  under  the  end  b,  a  granny  wouM  be  formed.    This  knot 
is  so  named  from  being  used  in  tying  the  reef-ptunts  of  a  tail. 

Bowline  (figs.  ^-7}.— Lay  the  end  a  of  a  rope  over  the  standing 
part  h.  Torro  with  h  a  bight  c  over  a.    Take  a  round  behind  h  and 

b 


•^ 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7. 


down  through  the  bight  e.   This  is  a-  most  useful  knot  employed  to 
form  a  loop  which  will  not  slip.    Runnini  bcwlines  are  formed  by 


Fig.  8..  Fig.  9.  Fig.  10. 

making  a  bowline  round  its  own  standing  part  above  h.  It  is  the 
most  common  and  convenient  temporary  running  noose. 

Bowline  on  a  Bight  {figs.  ^,  9). — The  first  part  is  made  similar  to 
the  above  with  the  double  part  of  the  rope;  then  the  bight  a  is  pulled 
through  sufficiently  to  allow  it  to  be  bent  over  past  a  and  come  up 
in  the  position  shown  in  fig.  9.  It  makes  a  more  comfortable  sling 
for  a  man  than  a  single  bight. 

Half-Hitch  (fig.  10). — Pass  the  end  a  of  the  rope  round  the  standing 
part  6  and  through  the  bight. 

Two  Half-Hitches  (fig.  11).— The  half-hitch  repeated;  this  is 
commonly  used,  and  is  capable  of  resisting  to  the  full  strength  of 
the  rope.  A  stop  from  a  to  the  standing  part  will  prevent  it  jam- 
ming. 

Chve  Hitck  (figs.  la,  i3).-*Pft8a  the  end  a  round  a  spar  and  croas 


Fig.  XI. 


Fig.  13. 
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it  over  b.    Pass  it  round  the  spar  again  and  put  the  end  a  through 
the  second  bight. 

Blackwall  HiUh  (fis.  ia). — Form  a  bight  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  and 
put  the  hook  of  a  tackle  through  the  bight  sp  that  the  end  of  the  rooe 
may  be  jammed  between  the  standing  part  and  the  back  of  the  book. 


Double  BUukwcU  Hikk  (fig.  15).— Pass  the  end  a  twke  roimd  tbe 
hook  and  under  the  standing  part  b  at  the  last  cro9!t. 

Cat's-paw  (fig.  16). — ^Twist  up  two  paru  of  a  lanyard  in  oopoiice 
directions  and  hook  the  tackle  in  the  eyes  «»  t.    A  piece  ol  wood 


Fig.  14. 


Fio.  15. 


Fig.  161. 


Fig.  17. 


should  be  placed  between  the  parts  at  f .  A  large  lanyard  should 
be  clove-hitched  round  a  largw  toggle  and  a  strap  passed  round  it 
below  the  toggle. 

Marlint-iptke  Hitch  (fig.  17).— Lay  the  end  a  oyer  c;  fold  the  loop 
over  on  tne  standing  part  b;  then  pass  the  ro^inc-spike  through, 
over  both  parts  of  the  bight  and  under  the  part  b.  Used  for  tigbte!i- 
ifag  each  turn  of  a  seixing. 

Fisherman's  Bend  (fig.  id).— Take  two  turns  roond  a  spar,  thea  a 


Fig.  18.  Fic.  19.  Fig.  20. 

half-hitch  round  the  sunding  part  and  between  the  spar  and  t&e 
turns,  lastly  a  half-hitch  round  the  standing  part. 

Studding-sail  Halyard  Bend  (fig.  19).— Similar  to  the  alxn-r,  except 
that  the  end  is  tucked  under  the  first  round  turn;  this  ia  more  song. 
A  iMgfiiu  hitch  haa  two  round  turns  and  one  on  tl«e  other  aide  of 
the  standing  part  with  the  end  through  the  bight. 

Timber  IJiUh  (fig.  20).— Take  the  end  a  of  a  rope  round  a  spar, 
then  round  the  standing  part  b,  then  soTral  times  roand  ita  own 
part  c,  against  the  lay  of  the  rope. 

Carrich  Btnd  (fig.  31).— Lay  the  end  of  one  hawser  orvcr  its  own 
part  to  form  a  bight  as  e',  i ;  pais  the  end  of  another  hau-ser  up  tlxroogh 
that  bight  near  0,  going  out  over  the  first  end  at  c,  cross- 
ing under  the  first  long  part  and  over  its  end  at  d,  then 
under  both  long  parts,  forming  the  loops,  and  above 
the  firrt  short  part  at  6.  terminating  at  the  end  s",  ia 
the  opposite  direction  vertically  and  horizontally  to  the 
other  end.  The  ends  should  be  securely  stopped  to 
their  respective  standing  parts,  and  also  a  stop  put  on 
the  becket  or  extreme  end  to  prevent  it  catching  a  pipe 
or  chock;  in  that  form  this  is  the  best  quick  means  of 
uniting  two  large  hawsers,  since  they  cannot  jam.  When 
large  hawsers  have  to  work  through,  small  pipes,  good 
security  may  be  obtained  either  by  passing  ten  or  twelve 
taut  racking  turns  with  a  suitable  strand  and  securing 
each  end  to  a  sunding  part  of  the  hawser,  or  bv  taking 
half  as  many  nmnd  turns  taut,  crossing  the  ends  between 
the  hawsers  over  the  seising  and  reef-lcnotting  the  ends. 
Tliis  should  be  repeated  in  three  places  and  the  extreme 
ends  well  stopfMxl.  "  Connecting  ha^.'sers  by  bowline 
knots  is  very  objectionable,  as  the  bend  is  large  and  the 
knots  jam.  ^ 

Sheet  Bend  (fig.  32).— Pass  the  end  of  one  rope  throogh    piO.  21. 
the  bii[ht  of  another,  round  both  parU  of  the  other,  and 
under  its  own  standing  part.    Used  for  bending  small  sheets  to  the 
dews   of  sails,  whkh   present  bights  ready  for  the  hitch.     Aa 
ordinary  net  is  composed  of  a  series  of  sheet  bends.    A  wtautr's  kmti 
is  made  like  a  sheet  bend. 

Single  Wall  Knot  (fig.  33). — Unlay  the  end  of  a  rope,  aad  with 
the  strand  o  form  a  bight.  Take  the  next  strand  b  round  the  cad«la. 
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Tal^  tht  Ust  ttiand  c  ronnd  the  end  oC  6  and  through  the  bight  made 
by  a.    Haul  the  ends  taut. 

SintU  IVoU  Crcwned  (fig.  24).— Form  a  slnele  wall,  and  lay  one 
of  the  ends.  a»  over  the  knot.  Lay  6  over  a,  aad  c  over  6  and  through 
the  bight  of  a.    Haul  the  ends. taut. 


FlO.  22. 


Fig.  aj. 


Fio.  34* 


DonbU  Wall  and  Dwblt  Crown  (fig.  35).— Form  a  sinele  waU 
Clowned ;  then  let  the  ends  follow  their  own  parts  round  until  all  the 
parts  appear  double.    Put  the  ends  down  through  the  knot. 

Matthew  Walker  (figna.  26,  37).— Unlav  the  end  oC  a  rope.  Take 
the  first  strand  round  the  rope  and  through  its  own  bight;  the 
second  strand  round  the  rope,  through  the  bight  of  the  first,  and 
through  its  own  bight;  the  third  through  all  three  bights.  Haul  the 
ends  taut. 

Inside  Clinch  (fig.  38).— The  end  is  bent  close  round  the  standing 
part  till  it  forms  a  circle  and  a  half,  when  it  is  securely  seised  at  a,  I 
and  c,  thus  making  a  running  eye;  when  taut  round  anything  it 
jams  the  end.    It  is  used  for  securing  hemp  cables  to  anchors, 


Fig.  35. 


Fio.  36. 


Fic.  38. 


the  standing  parts  of  topsail  sheets,  and  for  many  other  purposes. 
If  the  eye  were  formed  outside  the  bij^ht  an  outside  clinch  would 
be  made,  depending  entirely  on  the  seizings,  but  more  ready  for 


lshipman*s  Hitch  (fie.  39).— Take  two  round  turns  Inside  the 
big^t,  the  same  as  a  half-hitch  repeated;  stop  up  the  end  or  let 
another  half-hitch  be  taken  or  held  by  hand.  Used  for  hooking  a 
tackk:  for  a  temporary  puipose. 

Turk's  Head  (fig.  30). — with  fine  line  (very  dry)  make  a  cteve 
hitch  round  the  rope;  cross  the  bights  twke,  passing  an  end  the  re- 
verse way  (up  or  down)  each  time;  then  keeping  the  whole  spread  flat, 


Fig.  39.       Fig.  30. 


Fig.  31. 


Fig.  32. 


let  each  end  follow  Its  own  part  round  and  round  till  It  b  too  tight 
to  receive  any  mors.  Used  as  an  ornament  variously  on  side-ropes 
and  foot-ropes  of  jibbooms.  It  may  also  be  made  with  three  ends, 
rwo  formed  by  the  same  piece  of  line  secured  through  the  rope  and 
one  single  piece.  Form  with  them  a  diamond  knot ;  then  each  end 
crossed  over  its  neighbour  follows  its  own  part  as  above. 

Spanish  Windlass  (fig.  31). — ^An  iron  bar  and  two  marling-splkes 
are  taken;  two  parts  of  a  seizing  are  twisted  like  a  cat's-paw  (fig.  16), 
passed  round  the  bar,  and  hove  round  till  sufficiently  taut.  In 
heaving  shrouds  together  to  form  an  eye  two  round  turns  are  taken 
with  a  strand  and  the  two  ends  hove  upon.  When  a  lever  is  placed 
between  the  parts  of  a  long  lashing  or  frapping  and  hove  round, 
we  have  what  is  also  calkd  a  Spanish  windlass. 

Slings  (fig.  33). — ^This  is  simply  the  bight  of  a  rope  turned  up  over 
its  own  part ;  it  is  fiMuently  made  of  chain,  when  a  shackle  (bow  up) 
takes  the  place  of  the  bight  at  s  and  another  at  y,  tonnecting  the 


two  ends  with  the  gart  which  goes  roond  the  mast-head.  Used  to 
sling  lower  yards.  For  boat's  ywi  it  shoukl  be  a  grummet  with  a 
thimble  seiacd  in  at  y.  As  the  tendency  of  all  vards  is  to  cant 
forward  with  the  weight  of  the  sail,  ttie  part  marked  by  an  arrow 
should  be  the  fore-side — easily  illustrated  by  a  round  ruler  and  a 
piece  of  twine. 

Sprit-Sasi  Sheet  Knot  (fig.  33).— This  knot  consists  of  a  double  wall 
and  double  crown  made  oy  the  two  ends,  oonsequentiv  with  six 
strands,  with  the  ends  turned  down.  Used  formerly  in  tlie  clews  of 
sails,  now  as  an  excellent  stopper,  a  bshing  or  shackle  being  placed 
at  s  and  a  lanyard  round  the  head  at  L 

Turning  in  a  Dead-Eye  CuUer-Stay  fashion  (fig.  34)*— A  bend  is 
made  in  the  stay  or  shroud  round  iu  own  part  and  hove  together 
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wit  h  a  hAT  and  strand ;  two  or  thrc^  BtEilngi  dlminl^Jufig  In  eii^  (one 
round  and  one  or  fwo  rither  round  or  /IntJ  a.it:  hove  on  taut  ^nd  >r  ug. 
the  end  biding  at  ihc  tide  of  ihe  fellow  part.  The  dead-eye  it  put  m 
and  Lh*  eye  driven  <JoiJvn  with  9.  cqmm.iinder. 

Turning  /«  a  Oc^d-Eyf  tnil  up  {i\^.  35). — The  ^hraiid  11  mctisutx'd 
roynd  the  dead-cjc  anq,  marked  where  a  throat-Aeiiing  is  hove  on; 
th     '   li  eye  la  then  forced  into  it*  pljcc,  cr  it  n-Nty  be  put  m  fiiit. 


^-  beyond  a  h  talan  uj 


^ ten  up  tJiut  and  ftfcvred  witii  a  rauiid  sci^inj; 

:  itl  'the  end  is  secured  by  anDther  M:^L£ing.    Aa  li  »  important 
:':'  lay  ^otitd  afwayi  be  ktrpt  In  t^st  ropcaimuchaspoiiibk, 
.  tycs  should  be  formed  oirifDrmablyH    cither  rigbt-hinded  or 
huidcd.     It  is  ci'^ilv  «*n  whkh  w^y  a  ToptX  vomld  uatundlv 
r.i.irfncT  a  little  tTrlri  twiu  tnt&  it.    A  shroud  whose  deaq- 
!  end  up*ii1  beisra  fairer  fttaiti,  bot  is  more  dependent 
or  •:  the  qndcr  Uirm  of  the  rhpMt  arc  the  ftrst  lu  break 

an  1.  the  firti  to  *(ip.     With  the  cultcr^tUy  faihion  the 

St  ;  :.i.>^  {}^n  af  the  shroud  fitvet  way  under  the  nip  of  the  e>e. 
A  :■  'f '  will  jjfltiird  ihc  gfcatL-st  resistance  to  strain  when  secured  rtjjnd 
lat .  li  iiilli^*  wkh  ,1  straight  end  and  a  suflident  number  of  Hit 
or  ings.     To  »pln:c  &hKHjd*  raurnj  de^d^yes  b  object i'Jfl* 

ab  i:it  of  opcninH  the  strafids  andj  adcnittlng  water,  thus 

hs  -  j^'.     In  Email  vessel  n.^  e^pectatly  yaehtSn  it  is  ad  mis- 

sil  i.  n  Lht  :<ofe  of  ni3:tni:>?s.-  in  tlvit  C3*e  a  round  j«elfingtiptactd 
ber  '.'.n  the  dead-eye  an  J  the  splice.  The  dead-eye*  thoi^ld  be  in 
di  'iiJ-.-r  i|  times  the  ciitruinfertf>ce  of  a  hemp  shrnud  and  thrici! 
th  r  if  vine:  the  lanj'ard!  ibouy  be  liitf  the  nominal  iiie  of  hemp 
ar  J  the  same  sue  as  wire:  tbuSi  hemp-ihroud  U  in.,  wjrc  6  in., 
dt.-'l  <'ye  18  in.,  lan^'ard  6  in- 

Shun  .S/rfiVf  ih]^,  aftj.— The  mml  common  deicription  of  spliee  is 
when  a  rope  is  lengintncd  by  antither  of  the  lairte  si.se,  or  ntafiy  so. 
Fig.  1^  frTTTY^^nr*  a  •p'Fire  of 
till-     U-  ^'     ^'--     ■-    --'     ^-    r-. 

passed  through  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  marting-spike.  over 
one  strand  and  under  the  next, 
twice  each  way.    The  ends  arc 

then  cut  off  dose.  To  render  the  splice  neater  the  strands  should 
have  been  halved  before  turning  them  in  a  second  time,  the  upper 
half  of  each  strand  only  being  turned  in;  then  all  are  cut  off  smooth. 
Eye  Splice. — Unlay  the  strands  and  place  them  upon  the  same  rope 
spread  at  such  a  distance  as  to  give  the  sixe  of  the  eye;  enter  the 
centrc  strand  (unlaid)  under  a  strand  of  the  rope  (as  above),  and  the 
other  two  In  a  similar  manner  on  their  respective  sides  of  the  first : 
taper  each  end  and  pass  them  through  again.  If  neatness  is  desired, 
reduce  the  ends  and  pass  them  through  once  more ;  cut  off  smooth 
and  serve  the  part  disturbed  tightly  with  suitable  hard  line.  Uses 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Cut  5/>/ic*.— Made  in  a  similar  manner 
to  an  eye  splice,  but  of  two  pieces  of  rope,  therefore  with  two  splices. 
Used  for  mast*head  pendants,  jib-guys,  breast  backstays,  and  e>en 
odd  shrouds,  to  keep  the  eyes  of  the  rigging  lower  by  one  part. 
It  is  not  so  strong  as  two  separate  eyes.  Horseshoe  Sfnice. — Wade 
similar  to  the  above,  but  one  part  much  shorter  than  the  other,  or 
another  piece  of  rope  is  spliced  across  an  eye,  forming  a  horseshoe" 
with  two  long  legs.  Used  for  back-ropes  on  dolphin  striker,  back 
stays  (one  on  each  side)  and  cutter's  runner  pendants.  Long  Splice. 
— ^The  strands  must  be  unlaid  about  three  times  as  much  as  for  a 
short  splice  and  married — care  being  taken  to  preserve  the  lay  or 
shape  of  each.    Vnlay  one  of  the  strands  still  further  and  follow  up 
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the  vacant  tout  with  the  corrwpoiidiiig  rtnmd  of  the  other  part, 
fttting  U  (irmly  into  the  rope  tiU  only  a  few  inchea  remain.  Treat 
the  other  tide  in  a  similar  manner.  There  will  then  appear  two  long 
•trandi  in  the  centre  and  a  long  and  a  short  one  on  each  nde.  The 
•plice  i»  practically  divided  into  three  duunct  parts;  at  each  the 
sirands  are  divided  and  the  corre^xmding  halves  knotted  (as  shown 
en  the  top  of  fi£.  3«)  and  turnedm  twice.  The  haU  rt«nd  ihay.  if 
dcMred.  be  still  further  reduced  before  the  halves  are  turned  in  for  the 
second  time.  This  and  all  other  splices  should  be  wejistretched  and 
hammered  into  shape  before  the  ends  are  cut  off.  The  long  splice 
alone  is  adapted  to  running  ropes.  .   .._        ,  .       . 

Shrond  Knot  (fig.  37)— P"»  »  «^  "^  "?*  <»«fance  from  each  end 
al  the  broken  shroud  as  to  afford  sufficient  length  of  strands,  when  it 
is  unlaid,  to  form  a  single  wall 
knot  on  each  side  after  the 
parts  have  been  married ;  it  will 
then  appear  as  represented  in 
the  figure,  the  strands  having 
been  well  tarred  and  hove  taut 
lenarately.  The  part  o  provides 
the  knot  on  the  opposite  side  and  the  «»ds  6.  6;  the  part  c  pro. 
vides  the  knot  and  the  ends  d,  d.  Alter  the  knot  luU  been 
wcU  streSrhed  the  *nds  arc  Upered^  laid  «noothly  between  the 
«rands  of  the  shroud,  and  firmly  »ervc^  over.  This  knot  is  used  when 
Sirouds  or  stays  are  broken.  Freiuk  Shroud  Kiw<.-Marry  the  parts 
wilh  a  similar  amount  of  end  as  before;  stop  one  set  of  strands  taut 
up  on  "he  shroud  (to  keep  the  parts  togetWr).  and  turn  the  ends 
b?ck  on  their  own  part,  forming  bights.  Make  a  single  wall  knot 
•ith  the  other  three  strands  round  the  said  bights  and  shroud; 
^al  the  knot  taut  first  and  stretch  the  whole;  then  heave  down  the 
SStscloS:  it  will  look  like  the  ordinary  shroud  knot.  It  is  very 
fiSfe  to  dip.  If  the  ends  by  which  the  wall  knot  is  made  after 
£;««  hove  were  passed  through  the  bights,  it  would  make  the 
toot  stronger.    The  ends  woulcf  be  tapered  and  served.         , 

FUmisk  Eye  (fig-  38).— Secure  a  spar  or  toggle  twice  the  circum- 
iJ»^  of  the  rope  intended  to  be  rove  through  the  eye;  unlay  the 

II  I  «  •»-  ^^  ^l^f^  j|„^  jj,  circumference,  at  which 
part  place  a  strong  whipping.  Point 
the  rope  vertically  under  the  eye,  and 
bind  it  taut  up  by  the  core  if  it  is  four- 
stranded  rope,  otherwise  by  a  few  yarns. 
While  doing  so  arrange  six  or  twelve 
pieces  of  spun-yarn  at  equal  distances  on 
the  wood  and  exactly  halve  the  number 
of  yarns  that  have  been  unlaid.  If  it 
is  a  small  rope,  select  two  or  three 
yams  from  officii  i; '>.  f'-^f  tie  ceiitre; 
^i,  €£Vii  them  over  the  top  ai  a,  srnd  half- 

"  '"  knot  I  hem  tightly.     So  con  tin  ue  tilt  all 

^  iaI  duvn  doMii  ttghtW  on  the  eppijiLtc  sidi^  to  that 
I  i|M  Ode,  being  thorough ly  liitGtmUed.    Tic  (He  pitnccs 
1^  afficit  w<R  placed  under  the  eye  tightly  round  various 
l^^oc  m  wupe  when  taken  off  the  tpar,  till  Ltiey  11  re 
^^^p,4  V^uoe  hove  on  as  t^yi  jii  |;>o&&ibtc,  the  hitches 
'  ^ni  gutside  the  eye.     Hcive  on  a  good  seizing  of 
>  ^  *f»T,  and  anoth^^r  bfiwern  ein  and  twelve 
t^  In, may  then  be  parcelled  and  &frv<4:  the  eye 
jp4  w«a  larrvd  each  tim*.    As  largti  ropei  are 
( pi'Jfc  *  gteatcT  number  mu^t  lie  knotted  over 
AirA.  ivpe  bah  ijj  yarni,,  which  ^auld  require 
^^••l*  ti>in,  tope  has  634  vatjtft.  thcrtiore, 
It^evciy  time,  mbout  iM'Eci?  thiii  number 
WEtvtifrx  only  half  the  yaftis  are  hitched, 
nl  »vtf .    The  c  h  ief  u  w  qf  ttse«  eye*  lias 
the  whole  ifiy  in  cacb  Jcase  having 
.    Ineonvcnirni  devifr.     It  ii  olmost 
>^  a  lef  spliced  in  the  stay  Bpd  b^hing 
^mk  It  ii  coinmonly  used  &t  prcstnt. 
W  lltt  »4me  name,  but  the  nf  ight  of 
HOI  «  Flemish  eye.    Hffprmakfr'a  Eye, 
It  formcil  by  taking  uut  of  a  rope 
tXan  t!iG  icqiiired  eye,  thru  pbcing 
fiftince  below  the  dlstutUancc 
.1  the  <;>'«;  the  iirtgle  irtntncl  is 
it  till  h  arrives  at  the  neck  of 
.*i.^  vnA  10  the  other  two  strands. 
tifWfed,  marlc^l  and  »tr\cd. 
M  on  a  StAp^^Vfitmfd  by 
iftd  tho  MtA^t  ni.vr  part  ('I ling 
ja^  Wm  rW  rottu;  nui^ttnce 
;rUintr<l  ff|ikaHy  jmimd  the 
ik.M^'^lAUy  At  what  \m  to  be 
^4f  Uy**  ind  f^md  tl^Mwn 
^la  I  f f '».■— ^  '•*<  »■*  »"  n^tl  i  ng 


hitch  OR  the  Other  ride  of  the  haoBof  put.   Thbbvery  vaefdlaill 
can  be  put  on  and  off  quickly. 

Round  Seizing  (fig.  4o).^So  named  when  the  rope  it  aecoies  dsa 
not  croaa  another,  and  there  are  time  sets  ol  tuma^  TkesKoftk 
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seizing  Fine  is  about  one-sixth  (noniiaat)  that  of  tlie  ropes  to  be 
secured,  but  varies  according  to  the  number  of  tuma  to  be  takes.  As 
eye  is  spliced  in  the  line  and  the  end  rove  through  it.  embradag  badi 
parts.  If  either  part  is  to  be  spread  open,  commeace  farthest  Itxm 
that  part;  place  urred  canvasunder  the  seizing ;paastbe  Uneroacd 
as  Runy  times  (with  much  alack)  aa  it  is  intended  to  hawe  aader- 
turns;  and  pass  the  end  back  through  them  &11  and  throucfa  the  e)«. 
Secure  the  eye  from  rendering  round  by  the  ends  of  its  apbce;  heatr 
the  turns  on  with  a  marling-spike  (see  ng.  17}.  perhaps  seven  or  nim: 
haul  ,the  end  through  taut,  and  commence  again  the  riding  turas 
in  the  hollows  of  the  first.  If  the  end  is  not  taJcen  bock  throogh  the 
eye.  but  pushed  up  between  the  hist  two  turns  (as  is  aometiaes 
recommended),  the  riders  must  be  passed  the  opposite  way  in  order 
to  folk>w  the  direction  of  the  under-tums,  which  are  alwa>-s  one  more 
in  number  than  the  riders.  When  the  riders  are  cooaplrte,  the  end  is 
forced  becw^een  the  last  lower  turns  and  two  cross  tarns  are  takes,  the 
end  coming  up  where  it  went  down,  when  a  wall  knot  is  made  vidi 
the  strands  and  the  ends  cut  ck»e;  or  the  end  may  be  taken  oece 
round  the  shroud.  TknxU  Semnw. — ^Two  ropes  or  parts  of  rcns 
are  laid  on  each  other  parallel  and  receive  a  seizing  similar  to  that 
shown  in  figure  35— that  u  with  upper  and  riding  but  no  cross 
turns.  As  the  two  parts  of  rope  are  intended  to  turn  ap  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  in  which  they  were  secured,  the  seiziag  shoakl 
be  of  stouter  line  and  short,  not  exceeding  seven  lower  and  six  lidiai 
turns.  Theendisbettersecuredwithatum  round  the  standing  pan. 
Used  for  turning  in  dead-eyes  and  variously,  nit  Seiuimg. — Coo- 
menced  similarly  to  the  above,  but  it  has  neither  riding  nor  crass 
turns.  , 

Racking  Setting  (fig.  4  O— A  running  eye  having  been  spliced  rooad 
one  part  of  the  rope,  the  Une  is  passed  entirely  1 


r  round  the  other  pstt. 
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crossed  back  round  the  first  part,  and  so  on  for  ten  to  twenty 
according  to  the  expected  strain,  every  turn  being  hove  as  tight  as 
possible;  after  which  round  turns  are  passed  to  nil  the  spaces  at 
the  back  of  each  rope,  by  uking  the  end  a  over  both  parts  mto  the 
holk>w  at  b,  returning  at  r.  and  going  over  to  d.  When  it  reaches  e 
a  turn  may  be  taken  round  that  rope  only,  the  end  rove  under  it. 
and  a  half-hitch  taken,  which  will  form  a  clove-hitch;  knot  the  end 
and  cut  it  close.  When  the  shrouds  are  wire  (which  is  half  the  site 
of  hemp)  and  the  end  turned  up  round  a  dead-eye  of  any  land,  wiic 
seizings  are  preferable.  It  appears  very  undesirable  to  have  wice 
riggine  combined  with  pUtes  or  screws  Tor  setting  it  up,  as  in  case 
ofacadent — such  as  that  of  the  mast  going  over  the  side,  a  abot  or 
collision  breaking  the  ironwork — the  seamen  are  powerless^ 

Diamond  Knot  (fics.  42.  ^3). — ^The  rope  must  be  unlaid  as  Car  as  the 
centre  if  the  knot  is  required  there,  and  the  strands  handled  with 
great  care  to  keep  the  lay  in  them.  Three  bights  are  turned  «>  as  ia 
fig.  42,  and  the  end  of  a  is  taken  over  6  and  up  the  bi^ht  c.  The  end 
of  h  is  taken  over  c  and  up  through  a.  The  end  e  is  taken  over  a 
and  through  b.  When  hauled  uut  and  the  strands  are  laid  up  agaia 
it  will  appear  as  in  fig.  43.  Any  number  of  knots  may  be  made  on  the 
same  rope.  They  were  used  on  man-ropes,  the  foot-ropes  as  the  fi^- 
boom,  and  similar  places,  where  it  was  necessary  to  give  a  good  hoU 

'     '*^    *      *       '         «»....  fly  used.    D^fhit 

ihnk 
aids 


Diamond. — Made  by  the  ends  of  a  ungle  diamond  following  1 
own  part  till  the  knot  is  repeated.  Used  at  the  upper  end  01  a 
rope  as  an  ornamental  stopper-knot. 


for  the  hands  or  feet.   Turk's  heads  are  now  generally 
r\j J     *«-j-  ,-__  .1--  __j.  _»  -  -• — ig  diamond  f 

at  the  upper  end 

'Stropftng'Biocks.—fhtn^  various  modes  of  securing  bkicks  •• 
ropes;  the  most  nmple  is  to  splice  an  eye  at  the  end  of  tbe  rope  a 
little  longer  than  the  block  and  pass  a  round  seizing  to  keep  it  is 
place;  such  is  the  case  with  jib-pendants.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
parts  of  a  strop  combined  should  possess  greater  atrengtli  than  the 
parts  of  the  (all  which  act  against  it.  The  shell  of  an  ocdinafy  block 
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•hould  be  about  three  dmM  the  circumference  of  the  rope  which  b 
to  reeve  throuch  it,  a*  a  9-in.  block  for  a  3-in.  rope;  but  Hnall  rope* 
reauire  larger  olocka  in  proportion,  as  a  4-in.  Mock  for  a  i-in.  rope. 
When  the  work  to  be  done  is  very  important  the  blocks  are  much 
larger :  braoe-blocks  are  more  than  five  times  the  nominai  sise  of  the 
brace.  Leading-bJocks  and  sheaves  in  racks  are  generally  smaller 
than  the  blocks  through  which  the  ropes  pass  farther  away«  which 
appears  to  be  a  mistake,  as  more  power  is  lost  by  friction.  A  clurop> 
block  should  be  double  the  nominal  size  of  the  rope.  A  nngle  strop 
may  be  made  by  joining  the  ends  of  a  rope  of  sufficient  length  to  go 
round  the  block  and  thimble  by  a  common  short  splice,  which  rests 
on  the  crown  of  the  block  (the  opposite  end  to  the  thimble)  and  is 
■tretched  into  place  by  a  jigger;  a  strand  is  then  passed  twice  round 


'\ 


Fig.  44. 


Fig.  45* 


the  space  between  the  block  and  the  thimble  and  hove  taut  by  a 
Spamsh  windlass  to  cramp  the  parts  together  readv  for  the  reception 
of  a  snudl  round  seizing.  The  cramping  or  pinching  into  shape  is 
sometimes  done  by  machinery  invented  by  a  rigeer  in  Portsmouth 
dockyard.  The  strop  may  be  made  the  required  length  by  a  long 
splice,  but  it  would  not  possess  any  advantage. 

Grummei-Strop  (fig.  44). — Made  by  unlaying  a  piece  of  rope  of  the 
desired  aze  about  a  foot  more  than  three  times  the  length  reouired 
for  the  strop.  Place  the  centre  of  the  rope  round  the  block  and 
thimUe;  mark  with  chalk  where  the  parts  cross;  take  one  strand  out 
of  the  rope;  bring  the  two  chalk  marks  together;  and  cross  the  strand 
in  the  lay  00  both  sides,  continuing  round  and  round  till  the  two 
ends  meet  the  third  time ;  they  are  then  halved,  and  the  upper  halves 
half-knotted  and  passed  over  and  under  the  next  strands,  exactly 
as  one  part  of  a  lon^  splice.  A  piece  (A  worn  or  well-stretched 
rope  will  better  retain  its  sba^ic,  upon  which  success  entirely  depends. 
The  object  is  neatness,  and  tf  three  or  multiples  of  three  strops  are 
to  be  made  it  is  economical. 

Double  Strop  (fig.  45). — Made  with  one  piece  of  rope,  the  splice 
being  brought  as  usual  to  the  crown  of  the  block  /,  the  bights  fitting 
into  scorra  some  inches  apart,  converging  to  the  upper  part,  above 
which  the  thimble  receives  the  bightira|  a;  and  the  four  parts  of  the 
strop  are  secured  at  «,'«  by  a  round  seizing  doubly  crossed.  If  the 
block  be  not  then  on  the  right  slew  (the  shell  horizonul  or  vertical) 
a  union  thimble  is  used  with  another  strop,  which  produces  the  de- 
sired efTect;  thus  the  fore  and  main  brace-Moclo,  being  very  large 
and  thin,  are  required  (for  appearance)  to  lie  horizontally;  a  single 
strop  round  the  yard  vertically  has  a  union  thimble  between  it  and 
the  double  strop  round  the  block.  The  double  strop  is  used  for  large 
blocks;  it  gives  more  support  to  the  shell  than  the  single  strop  and 
admits  of  smaller  rope  betn^  usod.  Wire  rope  u  much  used  for 
bkKk-strops;  the  fitting  is  similar.  Metal  blocks  are  also  used  in 
fixed  positwns;  curability  b  their  chief  recommendation.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  that  thev  do  not  chafe  the  ropes  which  pass 
by  them  as  well  as  those  which  reeve  through. 

Selvof/et  Strop. — ^Twine,  rope<yarn  or  rope  is  warped  round  two 
or  more  pegs  placed  at  the  d^red  distance  apart,  till  it  assumes 
the  requisite  size  and  strength;  the  two  ends  arc  then  knotted  or 
spliced.  Temporary  firm  seizings  are  applied  in  several  places 
to  bind  the  parts  toeether  before  the  rope  or  twine  b  removeo  from 
the  pegs,  after  whidi  it  U  marled  with  suitable  material.  A  lar^ 
strop  should  be  warped  round  four  or  six  pegs  in  order  to  give  it 
the  shape  in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  This  description  of  strop  b  much 
stronger  and  more  supple  than  rope  of  similar  size.  Twine  strops 
(covered  with  duck)  are  used  for  boats'  blocks  and  in  similar  places 
requiring  neatness.  Rope>yarn  and  spun*yarn  strops  are  used 
for  attaching  luff-tackles  to  shrouds  and  for  many  similar  purposes. 
To  bring  to  a  shroud  or  hawser,  the  centre  of  the  strop  is  passed  round 
the  rope  and  each  part  crossed  three  or  four  times  before  hooking 
the  '*  lulT  '*;  a  spun-yam  stop  above  the  centre  will  prevent  slipping 
and  b  veiy  necessary  irith  wire  rope.  As  an  instance  of  a  large 
selvagee  block-strop  oeing  used — when  the  "  Melville  "  was  hove 
down  at  (Thusan  (China),  the  main-purchase-block  was  double 
•tro^^ped  with  a  selvagee  containing  28  parts  of  3-ia.  rope ;  that  would 


pmiJufv  1 12  parti  in  the  netV  eqiiiil  to  i  brfakjng  strain  of  aSo  toM, 
which  11  more  than  four  po-tn  of  a  i^-in  cjLTc.  The  estimated 
^triin  it  bon^  was  Ko  loni. 

St4ipt*tri  for  onJ^riHary  runDJiM  ropa  urt  n^de  by  epiicing  a  piece 
c>f  rQ[«  ta  a.  bdt  or  to  a  hook  and  Ihtmble*  unlayiog  ^  or  4  ft.»  tapering 
it  by  cLtttinc  away  sonw  of  the  yoTn*,  and  fnarl^rig.  it  down  wcurely, 
wiiilv  a  gooi]  nvhippirrg  al^a  on  tliir  end,  Jt  is  uved  by  tnking  a  half- 
hie  ch  Tuuml  tht  rape  which  i«  to  Lie  hauteiJ  upsiii  dogj^irtg  the  end 
up  iri  the  lay  and  bokJing  it  by  hand.  Th<!  rope  can  cume  through 
it  whtn  haulctlt  but  cannot  jco  fcack. 

Whifpini  &r\4  Poitttiftj^. — The  end  at  cvewy  world nf  n>r>e  should 
at  [citflt  he  whip^jed  to  prcvcni  it  h^£|^n^  ©itt ;  in  shi jj*  ol  war  and 
yacht*  ihry  are  tavamb^y  prai n ted,  lA' hipping  i^  dune  by  placing 
the  end  ai  ^  pkt-t*  uf  ti^^inc  or  kiiiilte-stuT  tm  a  rt>pc  flliout  an  incE 
from  tli«  tfi(j»  taMng  thitx  or  four  turns  taut  over  it  (vi,-pr  kinf  towards 
the  end);  the  t«rine  i*  thii;o  llaid  on  the  rope  afiUTt  ItJngtltwgiy*  con- 
trary ta  the  firsit  IcnvJA^  a  slack  bight  of  twutc!  and  t.itit  turns 
are  r«pr-?ied]y  p^^i^d  rciund  the  rope,  over  the  first  end  j^nd  over  the 
bight »  till  there  an?  in  aII  eix  to  ten  torni;  then  bdul  the  bi^ht  taut 
tbrnuEb  between  thr  turns  and  cut  k  clow.  To  point  a  roj^j^^  place 
a  govd  whipping  a  few  inches  TrDm  the  cnd^.  according  to  hixe";  open 
out  the  mo  entin'ly;  Kkct  all  the  outer  yarng  and:  iwUt  them  into 
knittln  rithef  'ang:ly  cir  two  or  thjirc  togct  her;  scrape  duwn  and  taper 
the  crntT;!!  port,  itijirling  it  hrxnly.  Turn  cwry  alternate  knittle 
and  Htrunr  the  remainder  dowii  by  a  turn  of  tw-ine  of  a  smooth 
yj-rn  hitched  close  up,,  which  acts  34  the  welt  in  we:ivinr.  The 
kiuttld  Me  then  rcFveiwd  and  aoothor  turn  ol  the  *efJ::  uken,  and 
thLa  is  continued  till  fair  enough  io  Iwlc^dL  At  th«  b«t  turn  the 
endi  o(  the  biittlci&  which  arv  Ltid  back  are  led  fonvcird  over  and 
under  the  wcti  and  haiilcil  rhrvjugh  lightly,  making  it  present  a  circle 
o>f  »ntall  bIghtSi  level  with  which  the  cccfc  i^  ctit  off  smoothTy.  Hawsers 
and  UtZf  ropes  have  a  bcckct  formed  in  thctr  ends  during  the  process 
of  pfltnting.  A  piece  of  1  Co  tt  ift  rope  abcnit  i]  to  2  h.  long  b 
^phcrd  into  the  core  by  f^ch  end  whlk  it  h  open;  frij^m  four  to  seven 
yafiw  (eoual  to  a  fltrjnd)  ar*  tiiken  at  a  time  and  t*'i*ted  ufi ;  open  the 
ends  ol  tne  bccket  only  tuflicicut  to  oiarty  them  cJ^jst  in;  turn  in  the 
tnisted  yarnij  turtwei-'n  the  utr^nds  (as  ipikinf  j  thr^tiitiefi^,  and  stop 
it  iibo'^e  and  bcJow.  B*jih  ends  Art'  treated  aRltt;  whei]  the  pointing 
is  complef  L'll  4  I'lrip  a  few  inches  *o  kngth  will  protrwtie  from  the  end 
of  the  rope,  nrhtch  i*  very  u«(ut  for  reaving  it.  A  bauUni  line  or 
rwviiif  line  nlK^uld  only  Ix  rave  thfoug;h  ihe  bf^tkct  as  a  fiir  lead. 
(jfa/riMj  i»  wjy  s^m'iHiii  to  pointing,  and  frpquenity  dorte  ihe  whole 
Itinijth  of  a  rope,  oa  a  slfJt/rope.  Pieces  of  white  lihc  mote  than 
double  tbe  length  □!  the  rope,  Ku^d-uit  in  aumbcis-  to  eodncle  it. 


are  niade  tip  in  hanks  entiled  foxes:  the  centre  of  each  Is  made  Cast 
by  twine  and  the  weaving  process  continued  di  in  potintirt|t.  Block- 
Atropharesait^inie&MicoveTed^but.asit  csuaci  decay.a  smalt  wove 
iKUit  which  can  be  taken  t*ff  occasion.illy  \i  preferablcv 

Sktfp-Skmtifi  (fif.  46).*-'Formwl  by  malQng  a  tnng  bight  fn  «  top- 
full:* nt  back-*tav,  or  any  rope  which  it  ia  dnirable  to  shorten, 
and  talsii>i  a  hilf- hitch  near  each  bend,  as  Mt  a,  d.  Rope-yarn stope 
ztx  &♦  &  arc  dcximble  lo  koep  ii  in  place  lilt  tlw  straJn  i*  hmu^hl  on  it. 
Win?  rupc  cannot  be  40  tDcatcd*  and  it  ii  injurious  to  hemp  rope  that 
Li  large  and  sti/f. 

Kri^llirt^  Yfjrni  ffig,  47). — This  ODCplion  hecomcii  r>eec95ary  when 
a  comparativiefy  ihcrn  piece  of  jiuak  Is  to  be  lojfle  into  ipaD'^sim, 
or  Lir^  ropt?  into  asullp  which  ii  caiicd  twice  [did.  The  cad  or  each 
y.ifii  u  di%kMt  rubbed  iinooth  and  nuixted  (as  for  H>^icir^). 
Two  of  the  dividi?d  ku1»,  as  c,  f  and  J.  if.  are  pissed  in  opposite 
dirKtlons  round  all  the  other  ^urts  and  knotted.  The  ends  i  and  / 
remaJn  pasBive.  The  li£ure  is  drawn  open,  but  ihfl  fofk*  ol  A  and 
Ii  fthou^iJ  he  pcessed  close  to£Ctbert  the  knot  h&ulcd,  taut  and  the 
endi  cut  oH. 

BtJi  Siiiiii  (%.  4S).^M;iide  of  4-ijL  fwpet  each  pair  being  j6  ft. 
in  teoigtht  with  an  eye  ipiiced  in  one  end,  thrDugb  which  ihe  other 


Fig.  47. 

i'F  mvr  l^FoTc  being  rvTiSced  over  one  end  of  tfic  oiit;  the  rope  a  then 

Pa^'h:*!  round  (he  cppoHte  iideci^  the  cask  and  tWT>  hall-hktliei  made 

with  the  emi,  tormtng  another  rtjnfiina: eye,  l^oih  of  hHhtIi  ai*  beaten 

down  titjt  as  the  tackle  rrcrivc*  the  weight.     Slingn  for  smaller 

f.iisi:^  rrquirinf  care  should  be  ol  this  dc&cnptioo.  ihough  i;Hf  smaller 

rhe  caik  cannot  pcwihly  slip  out,    hak  Stimp  nr^-  made  by 

i '.  ic  t  fnh  of  atwut  3  f ii  I  hwmit  of  3-1  a,  mpe  tofieth  er,  w  hfch  then 

■  a  long  strop,  wmilar  tio  ibs  damile„^tafWifi^f^te6  in 

i^.  45-tlie  thghts  i  bang  pbu^^ni^ if^'cM^oI'dSik^^        of  the 
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bighU  a,  o  txm  thransh  the  otiier  mad  attached  to  the  whip  or 
tackle. 

For  a  complete  treatise  on  the  subject  the  reader  may  be  referred 
to  Thg  Book  of  Knots,  being  a  CompUU  Treatist  ontkiArtof  Cordage, 
iiiuslraifd  by  172  Diagrams,  skewing  the  Manner  of  making  evay  Kn^, 
Tie  ana  Sfiitf,  by  Tom  BowiiAg  <Loiidon,  1890). 

Mathematical  Theory  of  Knots. 

In  the  scientific  sense  a  knot  is  an  endless  physical  line  which 
cannot  be  deformed  into  a  drde.  A  physical  line  is  flexible  and 
inextensible,  and  cannot  be  cut— flo  that  no  lap  of  it  can  be 
drawn  through  another. 

The  founder  of  the  theory  of  knots  is  undoubtedly  Johann 
Benedict  Listing  (x8o8-i88a)*  In  his  "  Votstudien  zur  Topo- 
logie  "  {Gsttinger  Studien^  1847),  a  work  in  many  respects  of 
startling  originality,  a  few  pages  only  are  devoted  to  the  subject.* 
He  treats  knots  from  the  elementary  notion  of  twisting  one 
physical  line  (or  thread)  round  another,  and  shows  that  from 
the  projection  of  a  knot  on  a  surface  we  can  thtis  obtain  a  notion 
of  the  relative  situation  of  its  coib.  He  distinguishes  "  reduced  " 
from  "  reducible  "  forms,  the  number  of  crossings  in  the  reduced 
knot  being  the  smallest  possible.  The  simplest  form  of  reduced 
knot  is  of  two  species,  as  in  figs.  49  and  50.  Listing  points  out 
that  these  are  formed,  the  first  by  right-handed  the  second  by 
left-handed  twisting.  In  fact,  if  three  half-twists  be  given  to  a 
long  strip  of  paper,  and  the  ends  be  then  pasted  together,  the 
two  edges  become  one  line,  which  is  the  knot  in  question.  We 
may  free  it  by  tUtfing  the  paper  along  its  middle  line;  and  then 
we  have  the  juggler's  trick  of  putting  a  knot  on  an  endless  un- 
knotted band.  One  of  the  above  forms  cannot  be  deformed  into 
the  other.  The  one  is,  in  listing's  language,  the  "  perversion  " 
of  the  other,  i.e.  its  image  in  a  plane  minor.  He  gives  a  method 
of  symbolizing  reduced  knots,  but  shows  that  in  this  method  the 
same  knot  may,  in  certain  cases,  he  represented  by  diilerent 
symbols.  It  is  dear  that  the  brief  notice  he  published  contains 
a  mere  sketch  of  his  investigations. 

The  most  extensive  dissertation  on  the  properties  of  knots  is 
that  of  Peter  Guthrie  Tait  {Trans,  Roy.  Soe.  Edin.,  xxviii.  145, 
where  the  substance  of  a  number  of  papers  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  same  sodety  is  reproduced).  It  was  for  the  most  part 
written  in  ignorance  of  the  work  of  Listing,  and  was  suggested 
by  an  inquiry  concerning  vortex  atoms. 

Tait  starts  with  the  almost  self-evident  propositba  that,  if  any 
pbne  dosed  curve  have  double  points  only,  in  passing  continuously 
along  the  curve  from  one  of.  these  to  the  same  aeain  an  even  number 
of  double  points  has  been  passed  through.  Hence  the  crossings 
may  be  taken  alternately  over  and  under.  On  this  he  liases  a  scheme 
for  the  representation  ol  knots  of  every  kind,  and  employs  it  to  find 
all  the  distinct  forms  of  knots  which  have,  in  their  sunplest  projec- 


Fig.  49. 


Fic.  50. 


Fig.  51. 


Fig.  $2. 


tions,  3.  4,  5.  6  and  7  crossings-only.  Their  numbers  are  shown  to 
be  I,  1,  2,  4  and  8.  The  unique  knot  of  three  crossings  has  been 
already  ^ven  as  drawn  by  Listing.  The  unique  knot  of  four  cross- 
ings mcnts  a  few  words,  because  its  properties  lead  to  a  very  singular 
conclusion.  It  can  be  deformed  into  any  of  the  four  forms — fics.  51 
and  53  and  their  perversions.  Knots  which  can  be  deformed  into 
tlieir  own  perversion  Tait  calls  "  amphicheirol  "  (from  the  Greek 
6n4fl,  on  both  sides,  around,  xc^p,  hand),  and  he  has  shown  that 
there  is  at  least  one  knot  of  this  kind  for  every  even  number  of 
crossings.  He  shows  also  that  "  links "  (in  which  two  endless 
physical  lines  are  linked  together)  possess  a  similar  property;  and 
he  then  points  out  that  there  is  a  third  mode  of  making  a  complex 
figure  of  endless  physical  lines,  without  either  knotting  or  Unking. 
This  may  be  called  "  lacing  "  or  "  locking."  Its  nature  Is  obviou* 
from  fig.  ^,  in  which  it  wul  be  seea  that  no  one  of  the  three  lines 
is  knotted,  no  two  are  linked,  and  yet  the  three  are  inseparably 
fastened  together. 

The  rest  of  Tait's  paper  deals  chiefly  with  numerical  character* 
istics  of  knots,  such  as  their  "  knottiness,"  "  beknottedness  "  and 
"  knotfulness."    He  also  shows  that  any  knot,  however  complex. 

*  See  P.  G.  Tait  "  On  Listing's  Topologie,**  PhO.  Mag.,  xvii.  30. 


can  be  f uRy  represented  by  three  eleted  plane  cofVes«  none  of  whidk 
has  double  points  and  no  two  nf  which  intersect.  It  may  be  «ated 
hete  that  the  notion  of  beknottedness  is  founded  on  a  reraark  of 
Gauas.  who  in  1833  considered  the  problem  of  the  number  of  iater> 
Unkings  of  two  dosed  circuits,  and  expressed  it  by  the  elKtr»> 
dynamic  measure  of  the  work  required  to  carry  a  unit  magnetic  pc4e 
round  one  of  the  interiinked  carves,  while  a  unit  electric  current  b 


Flo.  53.  Fig.  54. 

kept  drculating  in  the  other.  This  original  suggestioa  has  been 
developed  at  considerable  length  by  Otto  Boeddicker  iErweiterung 
der  Gauss* schen  Thtorie  der  Verschlingungen  (Stutt^t.  1876).  This 
author  treats  also  of  the  connexion  of  knots  with  Riemann's  suifacea. 

It  if  to  be  notksed  that,  although  every  knot  in  whidi  the  crosshigs 
are  akemateiy  over  and  under  is  irreducible,  the  converse  is  irat 
generally  true.  This  u  obvious  at  once  from  fig.  54,  whk^  is  merrly 
the  thrce-croasiag  knot  with  a  doubled  string — what  Listing  calb 
"  paradromic." 

Christian  Felix  Klein,  in  the  Mathematiscke  Annalen,  ix.  ^78.  has 
proved  the  remarkable  proposition  that  knots  cannot  exist  m  vpmot 
*of  four  dimensions.  (P.  G.  T.) 

KNOUT  (from  the  French  transliteration  of  a  Russian  word  of 
Scandinavian  origin;  d.  A.-S.  cticUa,  Eng.  knot),  the  whip  used 
in  Russia  for  flogging  criminals  and  political  offenders.  It  b 
said  to  have  been  introduced  under  Ivan  HI.  (i46j-i  505).  The 
knout  had  different  forms.  One  was  a  lash  of  raw  hide,  x6  in. 
long,  attached  to  a  wooden  handle,  9  in.  long.  The  lash  ended 
in  a  metal  ring,  to  which  was  attached  a  second  lash  as 
long,  ending  also  in  a  ring,  to  ^hich  in  turn  was  attached  a  fiew 
inches  of  hard  leather  ending  in  a  beak -like  hook.  Another  kind 
consisted  of  many  thongs  of  skin  plaited  and  interwoven  with 
wire,  ending  in  loose  wired  -ends,  like  the  cat*o'-«me  tails.  The 
victim  was  tied  to  a  post  or  on  a  triangle  of  wood  and  stripped, 
receiving  the  spedfie^  number  of  strokes  on  the  back.  A  sen- 
tence of  100  or  120  lashes  was  equivalent  to  a  death  sentence; 
but  few  Uved  to  receive  so  many.  The  executmier  was  usually 
a  criminal  who  had  to  pass  through  a  probation  and  regular 
training;  being  kt  of!  his  own  penalties  in  return  for  his  services. 
Peter  the  Great  b  traditionally  accused  of  knouting  his  son 
Alexb  to  death,  and  there  b  tittle  doubt  that  the  boy  wss 
actually  beaten  till  he  died,  whoever  was  Jhe  executwner.  The 
emperor  Nicholas  I.  abolished  the  earlier  forms  of  knout  and 
Substituted  the  pleii,  a  throe-thonged  lash.  Ostensibly  the  kzKmt 
has  been  abolished  throughout  Russia  and  reserved  for  the  penal 
settlements. 

JCNOWLES,  SIR  JAHES  (183 1-1908),  English  ardiitect  and 
editor,  was  bom  in  l^ndon  in  1831,  and  was  educated,  vith  a 
view  to  following  hb  father's  profession,  as  an  ardiitect  at 
University  CoUege  and  In  Italy.  Hb  literary  tastes  also  brongte 
him  at  an  cariy  age  into  the  fidd  of  authorship.  In  iS6o  he 
published  The  Story  of  King  Arthur.  In  1867  he  was  intxodoced 
to  Tennyson,  whose  house,  Aldworth,  on  Blackdown,  he 
designed;  thb  led  to  a  dose  friendship,  Knowles  assisting 
Tennyson  in  business  matters,  and  among  other  things  hdpins 
to  design  scenery  for  The  Cup,  when  Irving  produced  that  piay 
in  i88p.  Knowles  became  intimate  with  a  number  o£  the  sost 
interesthig  men  of  the  day,  and  in  1869,  with  Tenny90O*s  co- 
operation, he  started  the  Metaphysical  Sodety,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  attempt  some  intellectual  rapprochement  between 
religion  and  sdence  by  getting  the  leading  representatives  of 
faith  and  iinfaith  t»meet  and  exchange  views. 

The  members  from  firrt  to  last  were  as  follows:  Dean  Stanley. 
Seeley,  Roden  Noel,  Martincau,  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Hintoa,  Huxby 
Pritchard,  Hutton.  Ward,  Bagehot,  Froude,  Tennyson,  Ty»lali 
Alfred  Barry,  Lord  Arthur  Russell,  Gladstone,  Manning,  KnowUs- 
Lord  Avebury,  Dean  Alford,  Alex.  Grant,  Bishop  Thirl-srafl. 
F.  Harrison,  Fatlicr  Dalgairns,  Sir  G.  Grove,  Sbadworth  Hodgson. 
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K.  Sidgwkk,  E.  Luthfngton*  Bishop  EUicott,  H»rk  Bittitofu  duke 
of  Arg>'U.  Ruskin.  Robert  Lowe,  Grant  Duff,  Greg.  A.  C  Fraser, 
Henry  Acland,  Maurice.  Archbishop  Thomson,  Mozley,  Dean  Church. 
Btshoip  Magee.  Croom  Robertson,  Fitzjames  Stephen,  Sylvester. 
I.  C.  BucknUU  Andrew  CUrk,  W  K.  Oifford.  Sc  George  Mivart. 
M.  Boulton,  Lord  Selboroe,  John  Morlcy.  Leslie  Stephen.  F.  PoUock. 
Gasquet.  C  B.  Upton.  Witham  GuU,  Robert  Clarke.  A.  J.  Baltour. 
James  SuHy  and  A.  Barratt. 

Papers  were  read  and  discussed  at  the  various  meetings  on 
such  subjects  as  the  uUimaie  grounds  of  belief  in  the  objective 
and  moral  sciences,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  &c.  An  interest- 
ing description  of  one  of  (he  meetings  was  given  by  Magee  (then 
bishop  of  Peterborough)  in  a  letter  of  13th  of  February  1873: — 

"  Archbishop  Manning  in  the.chair  was  flanked  by  two  Protestant 
bishops  right  and  left;  on  my  right  was  Hutton.  editor  of  the 
SpulatWt  an  Arian:  then  came  Father  Dalgaims,  a  very  able  Roman 
Cath<^ic  priest:  opposite  htm  Lord  A.  Russell,  a  Deist :. then  two 


Scotch  metaphysical  writers.  Freethinkers^  thon  Knowles.  the  vtry 
broad  editor  of  the  Conlemporery;  then,  dressed  as  a  layman  and 
looking  like  a  country  squire,  was  Ward,  formerly  Rev  Ward,  and 


earliest  of  the  perverts  to  Rome;  then  Greg,  author  of  T%e  Cried  ej 
Christendom,  a  Deist,  then  Froude.  the  historian,  once  a  deacon  in 
our  Church,  now  a  Deist;  then  Roden  Noel,  an  actual  Atheist  and 
red  republican,  and  boking  very  like  one  1  Lastly  Ruskin.  who  read 
a  paper  on  miracles,  which  we  discussed  for  an  hour  and  a  half! 
Nothing  could  be  calmer,  fairer,  or  even,  on  the  whole,  more  reverent 
then  the  discosVion  In  my  opinion,  we,  the  Christians,  had  much 
the  best  of  it-  Dalgaims.  the  priest,  was  very  masteriy*.  Manning, 
'clever  and  precise  and  weighty;  Froude,  very  acute,  and  so  was 
Grc^.  We  only  wanted  a  j^w  and  a  Mahonuoedan  to  make  our 
Religious  Museum  complete  "  (Li/«.  i.  384). 

The  last  meeting  of  the  society  was  hdd  on  i6th  May  18S0. 
Huxley  said  that  it  died  "  of  too  much  love  *';  Tennyson,  "  be- 
cause after  ten  years  of  strenuous  effort  no  one  had  succeeded  in 
even  defining  metaphysics."  According  to  Dean  Stanley, "  We 
all  meant  the  same  thing  if  wc  only  knew  it."  The  society 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  distinguished  list  of  contributors  who 
9upported  Knowles  in  his  capacity  as  an  editor.  In  1870  he 
became  editor  of  the  Contemporary  Review,  but  left  it  in  1877 
and  founded  the  NinHeentk  Cenihtry  (to  the  title  of  which,  in  1901, 
were  added  the  words  And  A/ier)  Both  periodicals  became 
very  influential  under  him,  and  formed  the  type  of  the  new  sort 
of  monthly  review  which  came  to  occupy  the  place  formerly 
held  by  the  quarterlies.  In  1Q04  he  received  the  hohour  of 
knighthood.  He  died  at  Brighton  on  the  t^th  of  Febniary 
IQ08. 

KNOWLES,  JAMES  SHERIDAN  (1784-1862),  Irish  dramatist 
and  actor,  was  born  in  Cork,  on  the  i  sth  of  May  1 784.  His  father 
was  the  lexicographer,  James  Knowles  (1750-1840),  cousin- 
german  of  Richard  Brinslcy  Sheridan^  The  family  removed  to 
London  in  170$,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  Knowles  published 
a  ballad  entitled  The  Welsh  Harper^  which,  set  to  music,  was  very 
popular.  The  boy's  talents  secured  him  the  friendshi[»  of 
HasUtt,  who  introduced  him  to  Lamb  and  Coleridge.  He  served 
for  some  time  in  the  Wiltshire  and  afterwards  in  the  Tower 
Hamlets  militia,  leaving  the  service  to  become  pupil  of  Dr 
Robert  Witlan  (1757-1812).  He  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D..and 
was  appointed  vaccinator  to  the  Jennerian  Society.  Although, 
however,  Dr  WiUan  gonerotksly  offered  him  a  share  in  his 
practice,  he  resolved  to  forsake  medicine  for  the  stage,  making 
his  first  appearance  probably  at  Batb,  find  playing  Hamlet  at  the 
Crow  Theatre,  Dublin.  At  Wexford  he  married,  tn  October  1809, 
Maria  Charterfs.  an  actress  from  the  Edinburgh  Theatre.  In 
x8io  he  wrote  Leo,  in  which  Edmund  Kean  acted  wfth  great 
success;- another  play,  Brian  Bo^oikme,  vqitten  For  the  Belfast 
Theatre  in  the  next  year,  also  drew  ctowded  houses,  but  bis 
earnings  were  so  small  that  he  was  obliged  to  become  assistant 
to  his  father  at  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution.  In  1817  he 
removed  from  Belfast  to  Glasgow,  where,  besides  conducting  a 
flourisbing  school,  he  continued  to  write:  for  the  stage.  His 
irst  important  success  was  Ca/ifi  Gracchus,  pto6v<xd  at  Belfast 
in  1815;  and  his  Virginius,  written  for  Edmund  Kean.  was  first 
perfornned  in  1820  at  Covent  Garden.  In  WilUnm  Tell  (1825) 
Macready  fdand  one  of  his  favotirite  parts*  His  best 'known 
play.  The  Hunchkach,  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  ih  1832; 
The  Wife  was  bro«ght  out  at  the  same  theatre  in  1833 ;  and  The 


LoM  Chase  in  1837.  In  bis  later  years  he  forsook  the  stage  for 
t^  pulpit,  and  as  a  Baptist  preacher  attracted  large  audiences 
at  Exeter  Hall  and  elsewhere.  He  published  two  polemical 
works— the  Rdck  of  Rome  and  the  Idot  Demolished  by  its  own 
Priests-^in  both  of  which  he  combated  the  special  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Knowles  was  for  some  years  in  the 
receipt  of  an  iinnual  pension  of  £200,  bestowed  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel.    He  died  at  Torquay  on  the  30th  of  November  1862. 

A  full  list  of  the  works  of  Knowles  and  of  the  various  notices  of 
him  will  be,  found  in  the  L^e  (1872),  privately  printed  by  his  son. 
Richard  BrinsWy  Knowles  (1820-1882).  who  was  well  known  as  a 
journalist. 

KNOW  NOTHING  (or  American)  PARTY,  in  United  States 
history,  a  political  party  of  great  importance  in  the  decade 
before  i860.  Its  principle  was  political  proscription  of  natural- 
ized citizens  and  of  Roman  Catholics.  Distrust  of  alien  immi- 
grants, because  of  presumptive  attachment  to  European  insti- 
tutions, has  always  been  more  or  less  widely  diffused,  and  race 
antagonisms  have  been  recurrently  of  political  moment;  while 
auti-CalhoUc  sentiment  went  back  to  colonial  sectarianism. 
These  were  the  elements  of  the  political  "  nativism  " — i^. 
hostility  to  foreign  influence  in  politics— of  1830-1860.  In 
these  years  Irish  immigration  became  increasingly  preponderant ; 
and  that  of  Catholics  was  even  raore  so.  The  geographical 
segregation  and  the  clannishness  of  foreign  voters  in  the  cities 
gave  them  a  power  that  Whigs  and  Dcnoocrats  alike  (the  latter 
more  successfully)  strove  to  control,  to  the  great  aggravation 
of  naturalization  and  election  frauds.  "  No  one  can  deny  that 
ignorant  foreign  suffrage  had  grown  to  be  an  evil  of  immense 
proportions"  (J.  F.  Rhodes).  In  labour  disputes,  political 
feuds  and  social  clannishness,  the  alica  elements— especially 
the  Irish  and  German — displayed  their  power,  and  at  times  gave 
offence  by  their  hostile  criticbm  of  American  institutions.'  In 
immigration  centres  like  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
the  Catholic  Church,  very  largely  foreign  in  membership  and 
proclaiming  a  foreign  allegiance  of  disputed  extent,  was  really 
"  the  symbol  and  atrengtb  of  foreign  influence  "  (Scisco);  many 
regarded  it  as  a  transplanted  foreign  institution,  un-American 
in  organization  and  ideas.*  Thus  it  became  involved  in  politics. 
The  decade  1830-1840  was  marked  by  anli-CathoIic  (anti-Irish) 
riots  in  various  cities  and  by  party  organization  of  nativlsts  in 
many  places  in  local  elections.  Thus  arose  the  American- 
Republican  (later  the  Native- American)  Party,  whose  national 
career  begun  practically  in  X84S1  <uid  which  in  Louisiana  in  1841 
first  received  a  state  organization.  New  York  City  in  1844  and 
Boston  in  184s  were  carried  by  the  nativists.  but  their  success 
was  due  to  Whig  support,  which  was  not  continued,'  and  the 
national  organization  was  by  1847— in  which  year  it  endorsed 
the  Whig  nominee  for  the  presidency— praci  ically  dead.  Though 
some  Whig  leaders  had  strong  nativist  leanings,  and  though  the 
party  secured  a  few  representatives  in  Congress,  it  accomplished 
littleat  this  time  in  national  politics.  In  the  early  'fifties nativism 
was  revivified  by  an  unparalleled  inflow  of  aliens.  Catholics, 
moreover,  had  combated  the  Native^Americans  defiantly.  In 
iS$3  both  Whigs  and  Democrats  were  forced  to  defend  their 
presidential  nominees  against  charges  of  anti-Catholic  sentiment. 
In  1853-1854  there  was- a  wide-spread  "  anti-poipery  "  propa- 
ganda and  riots  against  Catholics  in  various  cities.  Meanwhile 
the  Know  Nothing  Party  badsprunglrom  nativist  secret  societies, 
whose  relations  remain  obscure.*  Its  organization  was  secret ; 
and  hence  its  name— fot*  a  member,  when  interrogated,  always 

•Rg.  for  some  extraordinary  "reform"  progcamraes  among 
German  immigrants  see  Schmeckebier  (as  below),  pp.  48-50. 

•  "  The  actual  offence  of  the  Cat  hoik;  Church  was  its  non-con- 
formity to  American  methods  of  church  administration  and  popular 
education  "  (Sdsoo). 

» The  Whigs  bargained  aid  In  New  York  city  fof  "American  " 
support  in  the  state,  and  chareed  that  the  latter  was  hot  given. 
Millard  Fillmore  attributed  the  Whi^  loss  of  the  state  (see  Liberty 
Pa  rty)  to  the  disaffection  of  Catholic  Whigs  angered  by  the  alliance 
with  th«  nativhts. 

♦The  Order  of  United  Americans  and  the  Order  of  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  established  in  New  York  respectively  in  1845  and 
1850.  were  the  most  important  sources  of  its  membership. 
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Was  a  son  of  Wmfam  ICnox,  who  Itv«d  in  or  near  the  town  of 
Haddington,  that  his  mother's  name  was  Sinclair,  and  that  ha 
forefathers  on  both  sidA  had  fought  under  the  banner  of  the 
Bothwells.  WiUiam  Knox  was  •'simple,"  not  "gentle**—- 
perhaps  a  prosperous  East  Lothian  peasant.  But  he  sent  his 
son  John  to  school  (no  doubt  the  well-known  grammar  school 
of  Haddington),  and  thereafter  to  the  university,  where,  like  his 
contemporary  George  Buchanan,  he  sat  "  at  the  feet  "  of  John 
Major.  Major  was  a  native  of  Haddington,  who  had  recently  re- 
ttimed  to  Scotland  from  Paris  with  a  great  academical  reputation. 
He  retained  to  the  last,  as  his  Hisiory  of  Grtatcr  Britain  shows, 
the  repugnance  characteristic  of  the  university  of  Paris  to  the 
t3rranny  of  kings  and  nobles;  but  tike  it,  he  was  now  alarmed  by 
the  revolt  of  Luther,  and  ceased  to  urge  its  ancient  protest 
against  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  He  exchanged  his  **  re- 
gency *'  or  professorship  in  Glasgow  University  for  one  In  that  of 
St  Andrews  in  is 73-  If  Knox's  college  time  was  later  than  that 
date  (as  it  must  have  been,  if  he  was  bom  near  1515),  it  was  no 
doubt  spent,  as  Beza  narrates,  at  St  Andrews,  and  probably 
exclusively  there.  But  in  Major's  last  Glasgow  session  a 
•*  Joannes  Knox  "  (not  an  uncommon  name,  however,  at  that 
tf  me  in  the  west  of  Scotland)  matriculated  there;  and  if  this  were 
the  future  reformer,  he  may  thereafter  either  have  followed  his 
master  to  St  Andrews  or  returned  from  Glasgow  straight  to 
Haddington.  But  till  twenty  years  after  that  date  his  career 
has  not  been  again  traced.  Then  he  reappears  in  hb  native 
district  as  a  priest  without  a  university  degree  (Sir  John  Knox) 
and  a  notary  of  the  diocese  of  St  Andrews.  In  1543  he  certainly 
signed  himself  "  minister  of  the  sacred  altar  "  under  the  arch- 
bishop of  St  Andrews.  But  in  1546  he  was  carrying  a  two- 
handed  sword  in  defence  of  the  reformer  George  Wishart,  on  the 
day  when  the  latter  was  arrested  by  the  archbishop's  order. 
Knox  would  have  resisted,  though  the  arrest  was  by  his  feudal 
superior,  Lord  Bothwell;  but  Wishart  himself  commanded  his 
submissfon,  with  the  words  "  One  is  sufficient  for  a  sacrifice," 
and  was  handed  over  for  trial  at  St  Andrews.  And  next  year 
the  archbishop  himself  had  been  murdered,  and  Knox  was 
preaching  in  St  Andrews  a  fully  developed  Protestantism. 

Knox  gives  \is  no  information  as  to  how  this  startling  change 
In  himself  was  brought  about..  During  those  twenty  years 
Scotland  had  been  slowly  tending  to  freedom  in  religious  pro- 
fession, and  to  friendship  with  England  rather  than  with  France. 
The  Scottish  hierarchy,  by  this  time  corrupt  and  even  profligate, 
saw  the  twofold  danger  and  met  it  firmly.  James  V.,  the 
••  Commons'  King "  had  put  himself  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Bealons.  who  in  1528  burned  Patrick  Hamilton.  On  James's 
death  there  was  a  slight  reaction,  but  the  cardinal-archbishop 
took  possession  of  the  weak  regent  Arran,  and  in  1546  burned 
George  Wishart.  England  had  by  this  time  rejected  the  pope's 
supremacy  In  Scotland  by  a  recent  statute  it  was  death  even 
to  argue  against  ii,  and  Knox  after  Wishart 's  execution  was 
fleeing  from  place  to  place,  when,  hearing  that  certain  gentlemen 
of  Fife  had  slain  the  cardinal  and  were  in  possession  of  his  castle 
of  St  Andrews,  he  gladly  joined  himself  to  them.  In  St  Andrews 
he  taught  "  John's  Gospel  "  and  a  certain  catechism — probably 
thai  which  Wishart  had  got  from  "  Helvetia  "  and  translated; 
but  his  teaching  was  supposed  to  be  private  and  tutorial  and  for 
the  benefit  of  his  friends*  "  bairns."  The  men  about  him  how- 
ever—among them  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount.  "Lyon 
King  "  and  poet — saw  his  capacity  for  greater  things,  and,  on 
hb  at  first  refusing  "  to  run  where  God  had  not  called  him," 
planned  a  solemn  appeal  to  Knox  from  the  pulpit  to  accept 
•*  the  public  office  and  charge  of  preaching."  At  the  close  of  it 
the  speaker  (in  Knox's  own  narrative)  "  said  to  those  that  were 
present, '  Was  not  thb  your  charge  to  me  ?  And  do  ye  not 
approve  this  vocation?'  They  answered,  'It  was,  and  we 
approve  it.'  Whereat  the  said  Johnne,  abashed,  burst  forth 
in  most  abundant  tears  and  withdrew  himself  to  his  chamber," 
remaining  there  in  "  heaviness  "  for  days,  until  he  came  forth 
resolved  and  prepared.  Knox  is  probably  not  wrong  in  regarding 
thb  strange  incident  as  the  spring  of  hb  own  public  life.  The 
St  Andrews  iovitaUon  was  reaOy  one  to  danger  and  death; 


John  Rough,  who  spoke  it,  (Sed  a  few  years  after  in  the  flames 
at  Smithfield.  But  it  was  a  call  which  many  in  that  ardent 
dawn  were  ready  to  accept,  and  it  had  now  at  length  found,  or 
made,  a  statesman  and  leader  of  men.  For  what  to  the  others 
was  chiefly  a  promise  of  personal  salvation  became  for  the 
indomitable  will  of  Knox  an  assurance  also  of  victory,  even  in 
thb  worid,  over  embattled  forces  of  andent  wrong.  It  b  certain 
at  least  that  from  thb  date  he  never  ^hanged  and  scarcely  even 
varied  his  public  course.  And  looking  back  upon  that  course 
afterwards,  he  records  with  much  complacency  how  his  eariiest 
St  Andrews  sermon  built  up  a  whole  fabric  of  aggressive  Protes- 
untism  upon  Puritan  theory,  so  that  hb  startled  hearers  mut- 
tered, "  Others  sned  (snipped)  the  branches;  this  man  strikes 
at  the  roou" 

Meantime  the  system  attacked  was  safe  for  other  thirteen 
years.  In  June  1 547  St  Andrews  yielded  to  the  French  fleet,  and 
the  prisoners,  including  Knox,  were  thrown  into  the  galleys  on 
the  Loire,  to  remain  in  irons  and  under  the  lash  for  at  least 
nineteen  months.  Released  at  last  (apparently  through  the 
influence  of  the  young  English  king.  Edward  VI ),  Knox  was 
appointed  one  of  the  licensed  preachers  of  the  new  faith  for 
England,  and  stationed  in  the  great  garrison  of  Berwick,  and 
afterwards  at  Newcastle.  In  1551  he  seems  to  have  been  made 
a  royal  chaplain;  in  1553  he  was  certainly  offered  an  English 
bbhopric,  which  he  declined;  and  during  most  of  thb  year  he 
used  hb  influence,  as  preacher  at  court  and  in  London,  to  make 
the  new  Englbh  settlement  more  Protestant.  To  him  at  least 
b  due  the  Prayer-book  rubric  which  explains  that,  when  kneeUng 
at  the  sacrament  is  ordered,  **  no  adoration  is  intended  or  ought 
to  be  done."  WMIe  in  Northumberland  Knox  had  been 
betrothed  to  Margaret  Bowes,  one  of  the  fifteen  children  of 
Richard  Bowes,  the  captain  of  Norham  Castle.  Her  mother, 
Elizabeth,  co-heiress  of  Aske  in  Yorkshire,  was  the  eariiest  of 
that  little  band  of  women-friends  whose  correspondence  with 
Knox  on  religious  matters  throws  an  unexpected  light  on  hb 
discriminating  tenderness  of  heart.  But  now  Mary  Tudor 
succeeded  her  brother,  and  Knox  in  March  1554  escaped  into 
five  years'  exQe  abroad,  leaving  Mrs.  Bowes  a  fine  treatise  on 
"  Affliction,"  and  sending  back  to  England  two  editions  of  a 
more  acrid  "  Faithful  Admonition  "  on  the  crisis  there.  He 
first  drifted  to  Frankfort,  where  the  English  congregation 
divided  as  Englbh  Protestants  have  always  done,  and  the  party 
opposed  to  Knox  got  rid  of  him  at  last  by  a  complaint  to  the 
authorities  of  treason  against  the  emperor  Charles  V.  as  well 
as  Philip  and  Mary.  At  Geneva  he  found  a  more  congenial 
pastorate.  Christopher  Cioodman  (c.  1520-1603)  and  he,  with 
other  exiles,  began  there  the  Puritan  tradition,  and  prepared 
the  earlier  English  version  of  the  Bible,  "  the  household  book  of 
the  English-speaking  nations  "  during  the  great  age  of  Elizabeth. 
Here,  and  afterwards  at  Dieppe  (where  he  preached  in  French), 
Knox  kept  in  communication  with  the  other  Reformers,  studied 
Greek  and  Hebrew  in  the  interest  of  theology,  and  having 
brought  his  wife  and  her  mother  from  England  in  1555  lived 
for  years  a  peaceful  life. 

But  even  here  Knox  was  preparing  for  Scotland,  and  facing 
the  difficulties  of  the  future,  theoretical  as  welf  as  practical.  In 
hb  first  year  abroad  he  consulted  Calvin  and  BulHnger  as  to  the 
right  of  the  dvH  "  authority"  to  prescribe  religion  to  his  sub- 
jects—in particular,  whether  the  godly  should  obey  "a  magis- 
trate who  enforces  idolatry  and  condemns  true  religion,"  and 
whom  should  they  join  "in  the  case  of  a  religious  nobility 
resisting  an  idolatrous  sovereign."  In  August  1555  he  visited 
hb  native  country  and  found  the  queen-mother,  Mar>'  of  Lorraine, 
acting  as  regent  in  place  of  the  real  "  sovereign,"  the  youthful 
and  better-known  Mary,  now  being  brought  up  at  the  court  of 
France.  Scripture-reading  and  the  new  views  had  spread 
widely,  and  the  regent  was  disposed  to  wink  at  this  in  the  case  of 
the  *'  religious  nobility  "  Knox  was  accordingly  allowed  to 
preach  privately  for  six  months  throughout  the  south  of  Scotland, 
and  was  listened  to  with  an  enthusiasm  which  made  him  break 
out,  "  O  sweet  were  the  death  which  should  follow  such  forty 
days  in  Edinburgh  as  here  I  have  bad  threel "   Before  leaving  lie 
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even  addressed  t  letter  to  the  regent,  urging  her  to  favour  the 
Evangel.  She  accepted  it  jocularly  as  a  "  pasquil,"  and  Knox 
on  his  departure  was  condemned  and  burned  in  effigy.  But  he 
left  behind  him  a  "  Wholesome  Counsel "  to  Scottish  heads  of 
families,  reminding  them  that  within  their  own  houses  they 
were  "bishop  and  kinp,"  and  recommending  the  institution 
of  something  like  the  early  apostolic  worship  in  private  congre* 
gations.  Of  the  Protestant  barons  Knox,  though  in  exile, 
seems  to  have  been  henceforward  the  chief  adviser;  and  before 
the  end  of  1557  they,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation," had  entered  into  the  first  of  the  religious  "  bands  " 
or  "  covenants  "  afterwards  famous  in  Scotland.  In  1558  he 
published  his  "  Appellation  "  to  the  nobles,  estates  and  common-* 
alty  against  the  sentence  of  death  recently  pronounce<lupon  him, 
and  along  with  it  a  stirring  appeal  "  To  his  beloved  brethren, 
the  Commonalty  of  Scotland,"  urging  that  the  care  of  religion 
fell  to  them  also  as  being  "  God's  creatures,  created  and  formed 
in  His  own  image,"  and  having  a  right  to  defend  their  conscience 
against  persecution.  About  this  time,  indeed,  there  was  in 
Scotland  a  remarkable  approximation  to  that  solution  of  the 
toleration  difficulty  which  later  ages  have  approved;  for  the 
regent  was  understood  to  favour  the  demand  of  the  "  coi^rega- 
tion  "  that  at  least  the  penal  statutes  against  heretics  "  be 
suspended  and  abrogated,"  and  "  that  it  be  lawful  to  us  to  ust 
ourselves  in  matters  of  religion  and  consdence  as  we  must  answer 
to  God."  It  was  a  consummation  too  ideal  for  that  early  date; 
and  next  year  the  regent,  whose  daughter  was  now  queen  of 
France  and  there  mixed  up  with  the  persecuting  poh'cy  of  the 
Guises,  forbade  the  reformed  preaching  in  Scotland.  A  rupture 
ensued  at  once,  and  Knox  appeared  in  Edinburgh  on  the  2nd  of 
May  ISS9  "  even  in  the  brunt  of  the  battle."  He  was  promptly 
"  blown  to  the  horn  "  at  the  Cross  there  as  an  outlaw,  but 
escaped  to  Dundee,  and  contmenced  public  preaching  in  the 
chief  towns  of  central  Scotland.  At  Perth  and  at  St  Andrews 
his  sermons  were  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  monaslciies, 
institutions  disliked  in  that  age  in  Scotland  alike  by  the  devout 
and  the  profane.  But  while  he  notes  that  in  Perth  the  act  was 
that  of  "  the  rascal  multitude,"  he  was  glad  to  claim  in  St 
Andrews  the  support  of  the  civic  "  authority  ";  and  indeed  the 
burghs,  which  were  throughout  Europe  generally  in  favour  of 
freedom,  soon  became  in  Scotland  a  main  support  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Edinburgh  was  still  doubtful,  and  the  queen  regent 
held  the  castle;  but  a  truce  between  her  and  the  lords  for  six 
months  to  the  1st  of  January  1 560  was  arranged  on  the  footing 
that  every  man  there  "  may  have  freedom  to  use  his  own  con- 
science to  the  day  foresaid  " — a  freedom  interpreted  to  let  Knox 
and  his  brethren  preach  publicly  and  incessantly. 

Scotland,  like  its  capital,  was  divided.  Both  parties  lapsed 
from  the  freedom-of-conscicnce  solution  to  which  each  when 
unsuccessful  appealed;  both  betxx>k  themselves  to  arms;  and 
the  immediate  future  of  the  little  kingdom  was  to  be  decided  by 
its  external  alliances.  Knox  now  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
great  transaction  by  which  the  friendship  of  France  was  ex- 
changed for  that  of  England.  He  had  one  serious  difficulty. 
Before  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  English  crown,  and  after 
the  queen  mother  in  Scotland  had  disappointed  his  hopes,  he 
had  published  a  treatise  against  what  he  called  "  The  Monstrous 
Regiment  (regimen  or  government)  of  Women";  though  the 
despotism  of  that  despotic  age  was  scarcely  appreciably  worse 
when  it  happened  to  be  in  female  hands.  Elizabeth  never  for- 
gave him,  but  Cecil  corresponded  with  the  Scottish  lords,  and 
their  answer  in  July  1559,  in  Iwnox's  handwriting,  assures 
England  not  only  of  their  own  constan^r,  but  of  "  a  charge  and 
commandment  to  our  posterity,  that  the  amity  and  league 
between  you  and  us,  contracted  and  begun  in  Christ  Jesus,  may 
by  them  be  kept  in  violated  for  ever."  The  league  was  promised 
by  England;  but  the  army  of  France  was  first  in  the  field,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  drove  the  forces  of  the  "  congre- 
gation" from  Leith  into  Edinburgh,  and  then  out  of  it  in  a 
midnight  rout  to  Stirling — "  that  dark  and  dolorous  night,"  as 
Knox  long  afterwards  said,  "wherein  all  ye,  my  lords,  with 
shame  and  fear  left  this  town/'  and  from  which  only  a  memorable 


sermon  by  their  great  preacher  roused  the  despatrrng  Bahttode 
into  new  hope.  Their  leaders  renounced  allegiance  to  the  regcci ; 
she  ended  her  not  unkindly,  but  as  Knox  calls  it  "  unhappy  " 
life  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh ;  the  English  troops,  after  the  ustud 
Elizabethan  dekys  and  evasions,  joined  their  Scots  allies;  ami 
the  French  embarked  from  Leith.  On  the  6th  of  July  1560  a 
treaty  was  at  last  made,  nominally  between  Elizabeth  and 
the  queen  of  France  and  Scotland;  while  Cecil  instructed  his  mis- 
tress's plenipotentiaries  to  agree  "  that  the  govemmeat  of  Scot- 
land be  granted  to  the  nation  of  the  land.."  The  revolution  was  in 
the  meantime  complete;  and  Knox,  who  takes  credit  for  having 
done  much  to  end  the  enmity  with  England  which  was  so  long 
thought  necessary  for.  Scotland's  independence,  was  strangdy 
enough  destined,  beyond  all  other  men,  to  leave  the  stamp  cf  a 
more  inward  independence  upon  his  country  and  its  history. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Estates,  in  August  1 560,  the  Protest 
tants  were  invited  to  present  a  confession  of  their  faith.  Knox 
and  three  others  drafted  it,  and  were  present  when  it  was 
offered  and  read  to  the  parliament.  Tlie  sutute-book  says  it 
was  "  by  the  estates  of  Scotland  ratified  and  approved,  as 
wholesome  and  sound  doctrine  grounded  upon  the  infalHbte 
truth  of  God's  word."  The  Scots  confession,  though  of  course 
drawn  up  independently,  is  in  substantial  accord  with  the  others 
then  springing  up  in  the  coimtries  of  the  Reformation,  but  is 
Calvinist  rather  than  Lutheran.  It  remained  for  two  centuries 
the  authorized  Scottish  creed,  though  in  the  first  iz^ance  the 
faith  of  only  a  fragment  of  the  people.  Yet  its  approval  became 
the  basis  for  three  acts  passed  a -week  later;  the  first  cf  which, 
abolishing  the  pope's  authority  and  jurisdiction  in  Scotland,  may 
perhaps  have  been  consistent  with  toleration,  as  the  second, 
rescinding  old  statutes  which  had  established  and  enforced  that 
and  other  catholic  tenets,  undoubtedly  was.  But  the  third, 
inflicting  heavy  penalties,  with  death  on  a  third  conviction,  oa 
those  who  should  celebrate  mass  or  even  be  present  at  it,  sbowtd 
that  the  reformer  and  his  friends  had  crossed  the  line,  and  that 
their  position  could  no  longer  be  described  as,  in  Knox's  words, 
"  requiring  nothing  but  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  our  reli- 
gion and  fact  to  be  tried  by  the  word  of  God  "  He  was  prepared 
indeed  to  fall  back  upon  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Estates  at  ary 
time  refusing  sanction  to  either  church  or  creed,  as  their  sover- 
eign in  Paris  promptly  refused  it.  But  the  parliament  of  1560 
gave  no  express  sanction  to  the  Reformed  Church,  and  Knox  did 
not  wait  until  it  should  do  so.  Already  "  in  our  towns  and  pbces 
reformed,"  as  the  Confession  puts  it,  there  were  local  or  **  par- 
ticular kirks,"  and  these  grew  and  spread  and  were  provinciaUy 
united,  till,  in  the  last  month  of  this  memorable  year,  the  fint 
General  Assembly  of  their  representatives  met,  aiid  became  the 
"  universal  kirk,"  or  "  the  whole  church  convened."  It  had 
before  it  the  plan  for  church  government  and  maintenance, 
drafted  in  August  at  the  same  time  with  the  Confession,  under 
the  name  of  The  Book  oj  DiscipliM,  and  by  the  same  frameis. 
Knox  was  even  more  dearly  in  this  case  the  chief  author,  and  be 
had  by  this  lime  come  to  desire  a  much  more  rigid  Presbyterian- 
ism  than  be  had  sketched  in  his  "  Wholesome  Counsel  "  of  1555. 
In  planning  it  he  see^ns  to  have  used  his  acquaintance  with  tl^ 
"  Ordonnanoes  "  of  the  Genevan  Church  under  Calvin,  and  with 
the  "  Forma  "  of  the  German  Church  in  London  under  Joha 
Laski  (or  A.  Lasco).  Starting  with  "truth"  contaiiied  in 
Scripture  as  the  church's  foundation,  and  the  Word  and  Sacra- 
ments as  means  of  building  it  up,  it  provides  ministers  and  ciders 
to  be  elected  by  the  congregations,  with  a  subordinate  dasi  ef 
"readers,"  and  by  their  means  sermons  and  prayers  each 
"  Sunday  "  in  every  parish.  In  large  towns  these  were  to  be 
also  on  other  days,  with  a  weekly  meeting  for  conference  cs 
"  prophesying.'*  The  "  plantation  "  of  new  churches  is  to  go  ob 
ever>'where  under  the  guidance  of  higher  church  officers  calld 
superintendents.  All  are  to  hdp  their  brethren, "  for  no  man  ma> 
be  permitted  to  live  as  best  pleaselh  him  within  the  Church  « 
God."  And  above  all  things  the  young  and  the  ignorant  are  to  be 
instructed,  the  forincr  by  a  regular  gradation  or  ladder  of  parU^ 
or  elementary  schools,  secondary  schools  and  universities. 
Even  the  poor  were  to  be  fed  by  the  Church's  hands;  and  behind 
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Hfl  moral  iafluttct,  and  a  dudpUne  over  both  poor  and  rich,  was 
to  be  not  only  the  coercive  authority  of  the  civil  power  but  its 
money.  Knox  had  from  the  first  proclaimed  that  "  the  Uinds 
(tithes  of  yearly  fruits)  by  God's  law  do  not  appertain  of  necessity 
to  the  kirkmen."  And  this  book  now  demands  that  out  of 
them  "  must  not  only  the  ministers  be  sustained,  but  also  the 
poor  and  schools."  But  Knox  broadens  his  plan  so  as  to  claim 
.  also  the  property  which  had  been  really  gifted  to  the  Church  by 
pnnces  and  nobles — given  by  them  indeed^  as  he  held,  without 
any  moral  right  and  to  the  injury  of  the  pe<^lc,  yet  so  as  to 
be  Church  patrimony.  From  all  such  property,  whether  land 
or  the  sheaves  and  fruiu  of  land»  and  also  from  the  personal 
property  of  burghers  in  the  towns,  Knox  now  held  that  the 
state  should  authorize  the  kirk  to  claim  the  salaries  of  the  minis- 
ters, and  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  schoob  and  universities, 
but  above  all,  the  relief  of  the  poor^not  only  of  the  absolutely 
"  indigent "  but  of  "  your  poor  brethren,  the  labourers  and 
handworkers  of  the  ground.'*  For  the  danger  now  was  that 
some  gentlemen  were  already  cruel  in  exactions  of  their  tenants, 
"  requiring  of  them  whatever  before  they  paid  to  the  Church, 
90  that  the  papistical  t3^anny  shall  only  be  changed  into  the 
tyranny  of  the  lords  or  of  the  laird."  The  danger  foreseen  alike 
to  the  new  Church,  and  to  the  commonalty  and  poor,  began  to  be 
fulfilled  a  month  later,  when  the  lords,  some  of  whom  had  already 
acquired,  as  others  were  about  to  acquire,  much  of  the  Church 
property,  declined  to  make  any  of  it  over  for  Knox's  magnificent 
scheme.  It  was,  they  said,  "a  devout  imagination."  Seven 
years  afterwards,  however,  when  the  contest  with  the  Crown  was 
ended,  the  kirk  was  expressly  acknowledged  as  the  only  Church 
in  Scotland,  and  jurisdiction  given  it  over  all  who  should  attempt 
to  be  outsiders;  while  the  preaching  of  the  Evangel  ami  the  plant- 
ing of  congregations  went  on  in  all  the  accessible  parts  of  Scot- 
land. Gradually  too  stipends  for  most  Scottish  parishes  were 
assigned  to  the  ministers  out  of  the  yearly  Uinds;  and  the  Church 
received — what  it  retained  even  down  to  recent  times — the  ad- 
ministration both  of  the  public  schools  and  of  the  Poor  Law  of 
Scotland.  But  the  victorious  rush  of  1560  was  already  some- 
what stayed,  and  the  very  next  year  raised  the  question  whether 
the  transfer  of  intolerance  to  the  side  of  the  new  faith  was  as 
wise  as  it  had  at  first  scelncd  to  be  successful. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  had  been  for  a  short  time  also  queen  of 
France,  and  in  1561  returned  to  her  native  land,  a  young  widow 
on  whom  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  fixed.  Knox's  objections  to 
the  "  regiment  of  women  "  were  theoretical,  and  in  the  present 
case  he  hoped  at  first  for  the  best,  favouring  rather  his  queen's 
marriage  with  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Hamilton.  Mary  had 
put  herself  into  the  hands  of  her  half-brother,  Lord  James 
Stuart  afterwards  earl  of  Moray,  the  only  man  who  could  perhaps 
have  pulled  her  through.  A  proclamation  now  continued  the 
"  state  of  religion  "  begun  the  previous  year;  but  mass  was 
celebrated  in  the  queen's  household,  and  Lord  James  himself 
defended  it  with  his  sword  against  Protestant  intrusion.  Knox 
publicly  protested;  and  Moray,  who  probably  understood  and 
liked  both  parties,  brought  the  preacher  to  the  presence  of  his 
queen.  There  is  nothing  revealed  to  us  by  "  the  broad  clear 
light  of  that  wonderful  book,"  *  The  History  of  the  Reformation 
in  Scotland,  more  remarkable  than  the  four  Dialogues  or  inter- 
views, which,  though  recorded  only  by  Knox,  bear  the  strongest 
stamp  of  truth,  and  do  almost  more  justice  to  his  opponent  than 
to  himself.  Mary  took  the  aggressive  and  very  soon  raised  the 
real  question.  "  Ye  have  taught  the  people  to  receive  another 
religion  than  their  princes  can  allow;  and  how  can  that  doctrine 
be  of  God,  seeing  that  God  commands  subjects  to  obey  their 
princes?"  The  point  was  made  keener  by  the  fact  that 
Knox's  own  Confession  of  Faith  (like  all  those  of  that  age,  in 
which  an  unbalanced  monarchical  power  culminated)  had  held 
kings  to  be  appointed  "  for  maintenance  of  the  true  religion," 
and  suppression  of  the  false;  and  the  reformer  now  fell  back  on 

Mohn  Hill  Burton  (Hist,  of  Scotland,  iiL  339).  Mr  Burton's  view 
(diffeYin^  from  that  of  Professor  Hume  Brown)  was  that  the  dialogues 
— the  earlier  of  them  at  least — must  have  been  spoken  in  the  French 
tongue,  in  which  Knox  had  recently  preached  for  a  year. 


his  more  fondaniental  principle,  that  ^  right  religfon  toolk 
neither  original  nor  authority  from  worldly  princes,  but  from 
the  Eternal  God  alone."  All  through  this  dialogue  too,  as  in 
another  at  Lochleven  two  years  afterwards,  Knox  was  driven 
to  axioms,  not  of  religion  but  of  constitutionalism,  which 
Buchanan  and  he  may  have  learned  from  their  teacher  Major, 
but  which  were  not  to  be  accepted  till  a  later  age.  "  *  Think  ye,' 
quoth  she,  *  that  subjects,  having  power,  may  resist  their 
princes?  *  '  If  their  princes  exceed  their  bounds.  Madam,  they 
may  be  resisted  and  even  deposed,'  "  Knox  replied.  But  these 
dialectics,  creditable  to  both  parties,  had  little  effect  upon  the 
general  situation.  Knox  had  gone  too  far  in  intolerance,  and 
Moray  and  Maitland  of  Lethington  gradually  withdrew  their 
support.  The  court  and  pariiament ,  guided  by  them,  declined  to 
press  the  queen  or  to  pass  the  Book  of  Discipline;  and  meantime 
the  negotiations  as  to  the  queen's  marriage  with  a  Spanish,  a 
French  or  an  Austrian  prince  revealed  the  real  difficulty  and  peril 
of  the  situation.  Her  marriage  to  a  great  Catholic  prince  would 
be  ruinous  to  Scotland,  probably  also  to  England,  and  perhaps 
to  all  I^rotesUntlsm.  Knox  had  already  by  letter  formally 
broken  with  the  earl  of  Moray,  '*  committing  you  to  your  own 
wit,  and  to  the  conducting  of  those  who  better  please  you  "; 
and  now,  in  one  of  his  greatest  sermons  before  the  assembled 
lords,  he  drove  at  the  heart  bf  the  situation — the  risk  of  a  Catho- 
lic marriage.  The  queen  sent  for  him  for  the  last  time  and  burst 
into  pa.ssionate  tears  as  she  asked,  '*  What  have  yotr  to  do  with 
my  marriage?  Or  what  are  you  within  this  commonwealth?  " 
"  A  subject  bom  within  the  same,"  was  the  answer  of  the  son 
of  the  East  Lothian  peasant;  and  the  Sct>tti6h  nobility,  while 
thinking  him  overbold,  refused  to  find  him  guilty  of  any  crime, 
even  when,  Uter  on,  he  had  "  convocatcd  the  lieges  "  to  Edin- 
burgh to  meet  a  crown  prosecution.  In  1564  a  change  came. 
Mary  had  wearied  of  her  guiding  statesmen,  Moray  and  the 
more  pliant  Maitland;  the  Italian  secretary  David  Rizsio, 
through  whom  she  had  corresponded  with  the  pope,  now  more 
and  more  usurped  their  place;  and  a  w«ik  fancy  for  her  handsome 
cousin,  Henry  Damley,  brought  about  a  sudden  marriage  in  1565 
and  swept  the  opposing  Protestant  lords  into  exile.  Damley, 
though  a  Catholic,  thought  it  well  to  go  to  Knox's  preaching;  but 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  hear  a  very  long  sermOn,  with  allusionft 
not  only  to  "  babes  and  women  "  as  miers,  but  to  Ahab  who  did 
not  control  his  strong-minded  wife.  Mary  and  the  lords  still 
in  her  council  ordered  Knox  not  to  preach  while  she  was  in 
Edinburgh,  and  he  was  absent  or  silent  during  the  weeks  in 
which  the  queen's  growing  distaste  for  her  husband,  and  advance- 
ment of  Rixxio  over  the  nobility  remaining  in  Edinburgh, 
brought  about  the  con^iracy  by  Damley,  Morton  and  Rnthven. 
KruMi  does  not  seem  to  have  known  beforehand  of  Rizxio's 
'*  slaughter,"  which  had  been  intended  to  be  a  semi-judidal  act; 
but  soon  after  it  he  records  that  "that  vile  knave  Davie  was 
justly  punished,  for  abusfaig  of  the  commonwealth,  and  for  other 
villainy  which  we  list  hot  to  express."  I'he  Immediate  effect  how- 
ever of  what  Knox  thus  approved  was  to  bring  bis  cause  to  its 
lowest  ebb,  and  on  the  very  day  when  Mary  rode  from  Holy- 
rood  to  her  army,  he  sat  down  and  penned  the  prayer,  "  Lord 
Jesus,  put  an  end  to  this  my  miserable  life,  for  justice  and  truth 
are  not  to  be  found  among  the  sons  of  men  I "  He  added  a 
short  autobiographic  fragment,  whose  mingled  self-abasement 
and  exultation  are  not  unworthy  of  its  strikmg  title — "  John 
Knox,  with  deliberate  mind,  to  hb  God."  During  the  rest  of 
the  year  he  was  hidden  in  Ayrshire  or  elsewhere,  and  throughout 
xs66  he  was  forbidden  to  preach  when  the  court  was  in  Edin- 
burgh. But  he  was  influential  at  the  December  Assembly  in 
the  capital  where  a  greater  tragedy  was  now  preparing,  for 
Mary's  infatuation  for  Bothwell  was  visible  to  all.  At  the  Assem- 
bly's request,  however,  Knox  undertook  a  long  visit  to  England, 
where  his  two  sons  by  his  first  wife  were  being  educated,  and  were 
afterwards  to  be  Fellows  of  St  John's,  Cambridge,  tl^e  younger 
becoming  a  parish  clergyman.  It  was  thus  during  the  reformer's 
absence  that  the  murder  of  Damley,  the  abduction  and  sub- 
sequent marriage  of  Mary,  the  flight  of  Bothwell,  and  the  im- 
prisonment in  Lochleven  of  the  queen,   unrolled  themselves 
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before  the  eyes  of  Scotland.  Knox  returned  In  time  to  guide 
the  Assembly  which  sat  on  the  25th  of  June  1567  in  dealing 
with  this  unparalleled  crisis,  and  to  wind  up  the  revolution 
by  preaching  at  Stirling  on  the  9th  of  July  1567,  after  Mary's 
abdication,  at  the  coronation  of  the  infant  king. 

His  main  work  was  now  really  done;  for  the  parliament  of 
1567  made  Moray  regent,  and  Knox  was  only  too  glad  to  have 
his  0I4  friend  back  in  power,  though  they  seem  to  have  diflfered 
on  the  question  whether  the  queen  ^should  be  allowed  to  pass 
into  retirement  without  trial  for  her  husband's  death,  as  they 
had  differed  all  along  on  the  question  of  tolerating  her  private 
religion.  Knox's  victory  had  not  come  too  early,  for  his  physical 
strength  soon  began  to  fail.  But  Mary's  escape  in  1568  resulted 
only  in  her  defeat  at  Langside,  and  in  a  long  imprisonment  and 
death  in  England.  In  Scotland  the  regent's  assassination  in 
X570  opened  a  miserable  civil  war,  but  it  made  no  permanent 
change.  The  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  rather  united 
English  ai>d  Scottish  Protestantism;  and  Knox  in  St  Giles' 
pulpit,  challenging  the  French  ambassador  to  report  bis  words, 
denounced  God's  vengeance  on  the  crowned  murderer  and  his 
posterity.  When  open  war  broke  out  between  Edinburgh 
Castle,  held  by  Mary's  frienda,  and  the  town,  held  for  her  son, 
both  parties  agreed  that  the  reformer,  who  had  already  had  a 
stroke  of  paralysis,  should  remove  tb  St  Andrews.  While  there 
he  wrote  his  will,  and  published  his  last  book,  in  the  preface  to 
which  he  says,  "  I  heartily  take  my  good-night  of  the  faithful 
of  both  realms  ...  for  as  the  world  is  weary  of  me,  so  am  I  of 
it."  And  when  he  now  merely  signs  his  name,  it  is  "  John 
Knox,  with  my  dead  hand  and  gUid  heart."  In  the  autumn  of 
1572  be  returned  to  Edinburgh  to  die,  probably  in  thepicturesque 
house  in  the  '*  throat  of  the  Bow,"  which  for  generations  has 
been  called  by  bis  name.  With  him  were  his  wife  and  three 
young  daughters;  for  though  he  had  lost  Margaret  Bowes  at  the 
close  of  his  year  of  triumph  1560,  he  had  four  years  after  married 
Margaret  Stewart,  a  daughter  of  his  friend  Lord  Ochiltree. 
She  was  a  bride  of  only  seventeen  and  was  reUted  to  the  royal 
house;  yet,  as  his  Catholic  biographer  put  it,  "  by  sorcery  and 
witchcraft  he  did  so  allure  that  poor  gentlewoman  that  she  could 
not  live  without  him."  But  lords,  ladieft  and  burghers  also 
crowded  around  his  bed,  and  his  colleague  an^  his  servant 
have  severally  transmitted  to  us  the  words  in  which  his  weakness 
daily  strove  with  pain,  rising  on  the  day  before  his  death  into  a 
solemn  exultation — yet  characteristically,  not  so  much  on  his 
own  account  as  for  "  the  Uoublcd  Church  of  God."  He  died  on 
the  24th  of  November  1572,  and  at  his  funeral  in  St  Giles' 
Churchyard  the  new  Regent  Morton,  speaking  under  the  hostile 
guns  of  the  castle,  expressed  the  first  surprise  of  those  around  as 
they  looked  back  on  that  stormy  life,  that  one  who  had  "  neither 
flattered  nor  feared  any  flesh  "  had  now  **  ended  his  days  in 
peace  and  honour."  Knox  himself  had  a  short  time  before  put 
in  writing  a  larger  claim  for  the  historic  future,  "  What  I  have 
been  to  my  country,  though  this  unthankful  age  wifl  not  know, 
yet  the  ages  to  come  will  be  compelled  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth." 

Knox  was  a  rather  small  man,  with  a  well-knit  body;  he  had  a 
powerful  face,  with  dark  blue  eyes  under  a  ridge  of  eyebrow, 
high  check-bones,  and  a  long  black  beard  which  latterly  turned 
grey.  This  description,  taken  from  a  letter  in  1579  by  his 
junior  contemporary  Sir  Peter  Young,  is  very  like  Beza's  fine 
engraving  oC  him  in  the  Ia>ne9-~sin  engraving  probably  founded 
on  a  portrait  which  was  to  be  sent  by  Young  to  Beza  along  with 
the  letter.  The  portrait,  which  was  unfortunately  adopted  by 
Carlyle,  has  neither  pedigree  nor  probability.  Aftor  his  two 
years  in  the  French  galleys,  if  not  before,  Knox  suffered  perma- 
nently from  gravel  and  dyspepsia,  and  be  confesses  that  his 
nature  "  was  for  the  most  part  oppressed  with  melancholy." 
Yet  he  was  always  a  hard  worker;  as  sole  minister  of  Edinburgh 
studying  for  two  sermons  on  Sunday  and  three  during  the  week, 
besides  having  innumerable  caresof  churchesat  home  and  abroad. 
He  was  undoubtedly  sincere  in  his  religious  faith,  and  most  dis- 
interested in  his  devotion  to  it  and  to  the  good  of  his  countrymen. 
But  like  too  many  of  them,  he  was  self-conscious,  self-willed  and 


dogmatic;  and  his  tnnsformation  in  middle  life,  while  it  im- 
mensely enriched  his  sympathies  as  well  as  his  energies,  left  hfan 
unable  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  those  who  reuined  the  views 
which  he  had  himself  held.  All  his  training  too,  university, 
priestly  and  in  foreign  parts,  tended  to  make  him  logical  over- 
much. But  this  was  mitigaUd  by  a  strong  sense  of  humour 
(not  always  sarcastic,  though  sometimes  savagely  so),  and  by 
tenderness,  best  seen  in  his  epbtolary  friendships  with  woaica; 
and  it  was  quite  overborne  by  an  instmct  and  passion  for  great 
practical  affairs.  Hence  it  was  that  Knox  as  a  statesman  A 
often  struck  successfully  at  the  centre  of  the  complex  motives 
of  his  time;  leaving  it  to  later  critics  to  reconcile  bis  theories  of 
action.  But  hence  too  he  more  than  once  took  doubtful  short- 
cuts to  some  of  his  most  important  ends;  giving  the  ministry 
within  the  new  Church  more  power  over  laymen  than  Protestant 
principles  would  suggest,  and  binding  the  masses  outside  who 
were  not  members  of  it,  equally  with  their  countrymen  who  were, 
to  join  in  its  worship,  submit  to  its  jurisdiction,  and  cootrihntc 
to  its  support.  And  hence  also  his  style  (which  contemporaries 
called  anglicized  and  modern),  though  it  occasionally  rises  into 
liturgical  beauty,  and  often  flashes  into  vivid  historical  por- 
traiture, is  generally  kept  close  to  the  harsh  necessities  of  the 
few  jrears  in  which  he  had  to  work  for  the  future.  That  work 
was  indeed  chiefly  done  by  the  living  voice;  and  in  speaking, 
this  "  one  man,"  as  Elizabeth's  very  critical  ambassador  wrote 
from  Edinburgh,  was  "  able  in  one  hour  to  put  more  life  in  os 
than  five  hundred  trumpets  continually  blustering  in  our  ears." 
But  even  his  eloquence  was  constraining  and  constructive — a 
personal  call  for  immediate  and  universal  co-operation;  and  that 
personal  influence  survives  to  this  day  In  the  institutions  of  his 
people,  and  perhaps  still  more  in  their  character.  His  count  ry- 
mcn  indeed  have  always  believed  that  to  Knox  more  than  to  any 
other  man  Scotland  owes  her  political  and  religious  individuality. 
And  since  his  19th  century  biography  by  Dr  Thomas  McCric, 
or  at.  least  since  his  recognition  in  the  following  generation  by 
Thomas  Carlyle,  the  same  view  has  taken  its  place  in  literature. 

TlsiiLmciaAriiT- — Knox's  books,  pamphttts*  puUic  d>;ument» 
aril  ItHiitfs  af(?  cnllpcrciJ  imo  thp  great  cdUioia  tn  »iit  volume*  of 
Krflt't  Wfirks.  by  David  Laing  didifibur^h,  1 546-1 1>64>.  witk 
ininKliiizttQiis,  app&ndicn  and  rtOK*^  Of  hi^  tiooks  the  chW  are 
th-.'  fulLi^Min^:  I.— r/jt  Hiiii^ty  cj  iht  ^tjormoiiam  im  Scotland, 
in!  orporatirjg  fhc  Confesston  and  the  Rook  of  Ditfiplinc,  BepiR 
by  KnoK  in  a  parly  mimifcEto  in  1560,  It  wat  coniinucd  and  revised 
by  himicir  In  156^  ai  fa  lo  iorm  (out  hooks,,  wiih  a.  fikh  book  appar- 
enly  writtf-n  aticr  tti^  death  Irani  materi^k  left  by  bLim.  It  was 
panly  prinii-d  in  London  in  t5^^  by  Vautroliii^r,  but  wai  suppressed 
D)  auUicfily  s.nd  ciubliAhiHtJ  by  David  Bucliiinan,  with  A  Ltff.  in 
ttt'n.  t. — On  PfcdfilmcHoni  un  Ans^ner  lo  an  Anabapiiit  CLondofl, 
1 5.  J 1 3 .  S.--On  Pra  yer  ( 1 5  54 ) .  4  —On  AfM^tii^n  { I  S56>.  S  — EP"*'". 
and  AdmoTMiiont  both  to  Engliah  Bfrfofini  ici  ^^'^  ^ — Tkt  Fira 
Bltisi  t>f  ihe  Ttampei  aiattii  ih£  Mi}n:ireus  JierimeJit  ef  Wcmen 
(1^^  B ) .     7.—^'!  n  A  Tt  r^fF  to  a  Siioithk  Jem  it  { 1 57  3}, 

Kno\'s  HTc  i&  mure  or  Irs*  lourfit'd  upon  by  nil  ibe  Scottish 
hi!^t^:lnc&  and  CKurch  hifttorin  vL'hkh  includd  his  penod,  &»  arell  as 


in  ilicy  mAiii,  ol  Ijteraturt.-  at  to  iluccn  ]^1ary+     Dr  Ljiing*'»cd.itk»ai 
Die         -  -     -  " 

biographies  I 
th-v:  by  Thoma*  McCnt  (EdinbuTEhr  i!!i  1 1  reviwd  *)id  n/l.^rped  ia 


th'j  IVofhi  cDnLaioi  icriportant   Diog^riipfiiLral  mattri.iL.      Biti  amoof 
th'.'  rriJny  cxprL-ss  bic>graphics  two  especially  should  be  ton*aUcd— 


1811,  the  later  cdtttQndi  contiinm^  valuable  inotr*  by  iht  ^ifthor): 
and  by  F.  Hume  Brown  lEdinburiclip  1^5^  Jekn  AVax  and  tk€ 
Rifi'fmiition,  by  Andrew  Lanf  (Londoii«  i^$),  i»  not  sf3  much  a 
bi  .f  raphy  as  a  cnUeciioiii  of  maic-nals,  bv^mna  Upon  many  rartt  of 

the  hie,  bt3E  "•^--.'^y  .-'I  -'"  :»-•'  -ir^i -titrable  side*  'A    T.  I-) 

KNOX.  PHILANDER  CHASE  (i8s3*  ).  American  Uwycr 
and  political  leader,  was  bom  in  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  4th  of  May  1853.  He  graduated  from  Mount  Unkm 
College  (Ohio)  in  187a,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  bar 
in  1875.  He  settled  in  Pittsburg,  v/hcrc  he  continued  in  private 
practice,  with  the  exception  of  two  years'  service  (1876-1877) 
as  assistant  United  States  district  attorney,  acquiring  a,  large 
practice  as  a  corporation  Uwyer.  In  April  xqox  be  became 
attorney-general  of  the  United  States  in  the  cabinet  of  President 
McKinlcy,  and  retained  this  position  after  the  accession  ol 
President  Roosevelt  until  June  1904,  "when  he  was  apjipinted 
by  Governor  Penriypacker  of  Pennsylvania  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Matthew  S.  Quay  in  the  United  States  Senate;  in  1905  he 
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was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  for  the  full  tenn.    In  March  tgop 
he  became  lecretarjr  of  state  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Taf  t. 

KNOXVILLB,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Knox  county, 
Tennessee,  U.S.A.,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  state,  160  m,  E,  of 
Nashville,  and  about  190  n.  S.E.  of  Louisville.  Kentucky,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tennessee  river,  4  m>  below  the  point  where 
it  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  French  Broad  and  Hobton 
Rivers.  Pop.  (1880),  9695;  (1890),  22,535;  (1900),  3«.637»  ol 
whom  7359  were  negroes  and  B95  were  foreign-bom;  (1910  cen- 
sus), 36,346.  It  is  served  by  the  main  line  and  by  branches 
of  the  Louisville  ^  Nashville  and  the  Southern  railways,  by  the 
KnoxviUe  &  Bristol  railway  (Morristown  to  Knoxville,  58  in.)f 
by  the  short  Knoxville  &  Augusta  railroad  (Knoxville  to 
Walland,  26  m.>,  and  1^  passenger  and  freight  steamboat  lines 
on  the  Tennessee  river,  which  is  here  navigable  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  A  steel  and  concrete  streetcar  bridge  crosses 
the  Tennessee  at  Knoxville.  K  noxville  is  picturesquely  situated 
at  an  elevation  of  from  850  to  1000  ft.  in  the  valley  between  the 
Smoky  Mountains  and  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  is  one 
of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the  United  States.  There  are  several 
beautiful  parks,  of  which  Chilbowie  and  Fountain  City  are  the 
largest,  and  among  the  public  buildings  are  a  city-hall.  Federal 
building,  court-house,  the  Knoxville  general  boB(MtaJ,  the 
Lincoln  memorial  hospital,  the  Margaret  McClung  industrial 
home,  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building  and  the 
Lawson-McGhee  public  library.  A  monument  to  John  Sevier 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  blockhouse  first  built  there.  Knox- 
ville is  the  seat  of  Knoxville  College  (United  Presbyterian,  1875) 
for  negroes.  East  Tennessee  institute,  a  secondary  school  for 
girls,  the  Baker-Himel  school  for  boys,  Tennessee  Medical 
College  (1889),  two  commercial  schools  and  the  university  of 
Tennessee.  The  last,  a  state  co-educational  institution,  was 
chartered  as  Blount  College  in  1794  and  as  East  Tennessee 
College  in  1807,  but  not  opened  until  1820 — the  present  name  was 
adopted  in  1879.  It  had  in  1907-1908  106  instructors,  755 
students  (536  in  academic  departments),  and  a  Ubrary  of  25,000 
volumes  With  the  university  is  combined  the  state  college 
of  agriculture  and  engineering;  and  a  large  summer  school  for 
teachers  is  maintained.  At  KnoxviUe  are  the  Eastern  State 
insane  asylum,  stale  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  (for  both 
white  and  negro),  and  a  national  cemetery  in  which  more  than 
3200  soldiers  are  buried.  Knoxville  is  an  important  commercial 
and  industrial  centre  and  docs  a  large  jobbing  business.  It  is 
near  hardwood  forests  and  is  an  important  market  for  hardwood 
mantels.  Coal-mines  in  the  vicinity  produce  more  than  2,000,000 
tons  annually,  and  neighbouring  quarries  furnish  the  famous 
Tennessee  marble,  which  is  largely  exported.  Excellent  building 
and  pottery  clays  are  found  near  Knoxville.  Among  the  city's 
industrial  establishments  are  flour  and  grist  mills,  cotton  and 
woollen  mills,  furniture,  desk,  office  supplies  and  sash,  door,  and 
blind  factories,  meat-packing  establishments,  clothing  factories, 
Iron,  steel  and  boiler  works,  foundries  and  machine  shops,  stove 
works  and  brick  and  cement  works.  The  value  of  the  factory 
produa  increased  from  $6,201,840  in  1900  to  $12,432,880 
in  1905,  or  xoo*5  %,  in  1905  the  value  of  the  flour  and  grist 
mill  products  alone  being  $2,048,509.  Just  outside  the  city  the 
Southern  railway  maintains  large  car  and  repair  shops.  Knox- 
ville was  settled  in  1786  by  James  While  (1737-181 5),  a  North 
Carolina  pioneer,  and  was  first  known  as  ''White's  Fort";  it 
was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1 791,  and  named  in  honour  of  General 
Henry  Knox,  then  secretary  of  war  in  Washington's  cabinet. 
In  179 z  the  KnoxviUe' CazetU,  the  first  newspaper  in  Tennessee 
(t  he  early  issue,  printed  at  Rogersville)  began  publication.  From 
»792  to  1796  Knoxville  was  the  capital  of  the  "  Territory  South 
of  ibe  Ohio,"  and  until  181  x  and  again  in  181 7  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  state.  In  1 796  the  convention  which  framed  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  new  state  of  Tennessee  met  here,  and  here  later  in 
the  same  year  the  first  state  legislature  was  convened.  Knox- 
ville was  chartered  as  a  city  in  181 5.  In  its  early  years  it  was 
several  limes  attacked  by  the  Indians,  but  was  never  captured. 
During  the  Civil  War  there  was  considerable  Union  sentiment 
in  Eaat  Tennetsee.  And  in  the  summer  of  1863  the  Federal 


authorities  determined  to  take  petsession  of  Kmcvilleas  well  as 
ChutanoogA  and  to  interrupt  railway  commmucattona  between 
the  Confederates  of  the  East  and  West  through  this  region. 
As  the  Confederates  had  erected  only  slight  defences  for  the  pn>> 
tection  of  the  dty.  Bumside,  with  about  12,000  men.  easi^ 
gained  possession  on  the  and  of  September  1863.  Fortifications 
were  immediately  begun  for  its  defence^  and  on  the  4lh  of  Novem- 
ber, Bragg,  thinking  his  position  at  Chattanooga  impregnable 
against  Grant.  Sherman,  Thomas  and  Hooker,  despatched  a  force 
of  2D.O0O  men  under  Longstreet  to  engage  Burnside.  Longstreet 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  on  the  i6th  of  November,  and  on  tho 
following  day  began  a  siege,  which  was  continued  with  nuBKrous 
assaults  until  the  28th,  when  a  desperate  but  unsuccessful  attack 
was  made  on  Fort  Sanders,  and  upon  the  approach  of  a  relief 
force  under  Sherman,  Longstreet  withdrew  on  the  night  of  the 
4th  of  December.  The  Confederate  losses  during  the  siege  were 
182  killed.  768  woubded  and  19a  captured  or  missing;  the  Union 
losses  were  9a  killed,  394  wounded  and  207  captured  or  missing. 
West  Knoxville  (incorporated  in  1888)  and  North  Knoxville 
(incorporated  in  1889)  were  annexed  to  Knoxville  in  1898. 

See  the  sketch  by  Joshua  W.  Caldwell  in  HUloHe  Tnma  of  Om 
Souikeru  States,  edited  by  L.  P.  Powell  (New  York.  190O);  and 
W.  RuW.  G.  F.  Mellen  aod  J.  Wooklridge.  Siandard  History  of 
KnoxviUe  (Chicago,  1900). 

KNUCKLE  (apparently  the  diminutive  of  a  word  for  "  bone." 
fojind  in  Ger.  Knochen)^  the  joint  of  a  finger,  which,  when  the 
hand  is  shut,  is  brought  into  prominence.  In  mechanical  use 
the  word  is  applied  to  the  round  projecting  part  of  a  hingt 
through  which  the  pin  is  run.  and  in  ship-building  to  an  acute 
angle  on  some  of  the  timbers.  A  "  knuckle-duster,"  said  to  have 
originally  come  from  the  criminal  slang  of  the  United  States^ 
is  a  brass  or  metal  instrument  fitting  on  to  the  hand  across  the 
knuckles,  with  projecting  studs  and  tised  for  inflicting  a  brutal 
blow. 

KNUCKLEBONES  (Hucklebones.  Dibs.  Jackstokcs.  Cbik:k« 
STONES,  Five-stones),  a  game  of  very  ancient  origin,  played 
with  five  small  objects,  originally  the  knucklebones  of  a  sheep,^ 
which  are  thrown  up  and  caught  in  various  ways.  Modern 
'*  knucklebones "  consist  of  six  points,  or  knobs,  proceeding 
from  a  common  base,  and  are  usually  of  metal.  The  winner  is  he 
who  first  completes  successfully  a  prescribed  series  of  ihrows, 
which,  while  of  the  same  general  character,  differ  widely  in  detail. 
The  simplest  consists  in  tossing  up  one  stone,  the  jacky  and 
picking  up  one  or  more  from  the  table  while  it  is  in  the  air; 
and  so  on  until  all  five  stones  have  been  picked  up.  Another 
consists  in  tossing  up  first  one  stone,  then  two,  then  three  and 
so  on,  and  catching  them  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  Different 
throws  have  received  distinctive  names,  such  as  ''riding  the 
elephant."  "  peas  in  the  pod,"  and  "  horses  in  the  stable." 

The  origin  of  knucklebones  is  closely  connected  with  that  of 
dice,  of  which  it  is  probably  a  primitive  form,  and  is  doubtless 
Asiatic.  Sophocles,  In  a  fragment,  ascribed  the  invention  of 
draughts  and  knucklebones  (aslragatoi)  to  Palamedes,  who 
taught  them  to  bis  Greek  countrymen  during  the  Trojan  War. 
Both  the  liiad  and  the  OdyMsey  contain  allusions  to  games  simi- 
lar in  character  to  knucklebones,  and  the  Palamedes  tradition,  as 
flattering  to  the  national  pride,  was  generally  accepted  through- 
out Greece,  as  is  indicated  by  numerous  Lterary  and  plastic 
evidences.  Thus  Pausanias  (Corinth  xx.)  mentions  a  temple 
of  Fortune  in  which  Palamedes  made  an  offering  of  his  newly 
invented  game.  According  to  a  still  more  ancient  tradition, 
Zeus,  perceiving  that  Ganymede  longed  for  his  playmates  upon 
Mount  Ida,  gave  him  Eros  for  a  companion  and  golden  dibs 
with  which  to  play,  and  even  condescended  sometimes  to  join 
in  the  game  (Apollonius).  It  is  significant,  however,  that  both 
Herodotus  and  Plato  ascribe  to  the  game  a  foreign  origin. 
Plato  ( Phaedrus)  names  the  Egyptian  god  Theuth  as  its  inventor, 
while  Herodotus  relates  that  the  Lydians,  during  a  period  of 
famine  in  the  days  of  King  Atys,  originated  this  game  and  indeed 
almost  all  other  games  except  chess.  There  were  two  methods  of 
playing  in  andenl  times.  The  first,  and  probably  the  primitive 
method,  consisted  in  tosaing  up  and  catching  the  bones  on  the 
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bftrfc  of  the  baorf,  rcry  mocfa  tt  the  game  is  pbytd  to-day.  In 
llie  MoscwD  ol  Naples  may  be  seen  a  paiming  excavated  at 
pompeti,  which  rrprcsents  the  goddesses  Latooa,  Niobe,  Phoebe, 
fi^MiM  and  Hileaera,  the  last  two  being  engaged  in  playing 
at  Kiiticfci^bones  (see  Gbcek  Arr,  fig.  43).  According  to  an 
epigram  of  Asdcpiodotus,  astragals  weie  given  as  priaes  to  school- 
chiklrefl*  ^^  ^"^  ^'^  reminded  of  Plataich's  anecdote  of  the 
youlM  ol  Alcibiades,  who,  when  a  teamster  threatened  to  drive 
^y^c  sooie  of  bis  knucklebones  that  had  fallen  into  the  wa^oo- 
rots,  bokfly  threw  himself  in  front  of  tlie  advancing  team.  This 
s^B|4e  form  of  the  game  was  generaBy  played  only  by  women 
and  dutdren,  and  was  called  ^€if/a/£6ba  or  five-stottcs.  There  were 
several  varieties  of  it  besides  the  usual  toss  and  catch,  one  being 
called  lr»pa,  or  hole-game,  the  objca  having  been  to  toss  the 
booes  into  a  hole  in  the  earth.  Another  was  the  sin^  and 
pnmi'ivc  game  of  **  odd  or  even." 

Xbe  second,  probably  derivative,  form  of  the  game  was  one  of 
acre  chance,  the  stones  being  thrown  tipon  a  table,  either  with 
1^  hand  or  from  a  cop,  and  the  values  of  the  sides  upon  which 
f^ej  f cfl  covnted.  In  this  game  the  shape  of  the  pastern-bones 
0cd  lor  astrala^  as  wcU  as  for  the  tali  of  the  Romans,  with 
jhira  knncklebones  was  also  popular,  determined  the  manner 
^  caaatin^  The  pastern-bone  <k  a  sheep,  goat  or  calf  has,  be* 
9^:3  two  rounded  ends  upon  which  it  cannot,  stand,  two  broad 
^jg£  two  narrow  sides,  one  of  each  pair  being  concave  and  one 
„  ■  icT  The  convex  narrow  side,  called  ckios  or  "  the  dog** 
jpt^gd  i;  the  convex  broad  side  3;  the  concave  broad  side  4; 
jp>  '/v  coccave  narrow  side  6.  Four  astragals  were  used  and 
_,  ^«ic9i  scores  were  possible  at  a  single  throw,  many  receiving 
ij^jici>«  names  such  as  Aphrodite,  Midas,  Solon,  Alexander, 
,pr  aaMflg  the  Romans,  Venus,  King,  Vulture,  kc  The 
^jjg^  tir*w  in  Greece,  counting  40,  was  the  Euripides,  and 
^— :  -zrvca^  a  combination  throw,  since  more  than  four  sixes 
^^^  use  be  thrown  at  one  time.  The  lowest  throw,  both  in 
r^^^  sai  Mamt^  was  the  Dog. 
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-».  J*  1>  Bccq  de  Fouquiires  (Paris,  iS6t))'.  Das  KnockcUpid 
'..^  7*  5d5e  (\\ismar.  1886);  Die  SpieU  dtr  Criuhen  und 
V   lacittr  (Leipzig,  1887). 
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TTk  name  Knatsiord  (Cmwto/wrf.  JCnsft  i/airf)  is  snidtnapgp 
Cnot's  ford,  bat  there  is  00  evidence  of  a  settirMrm  bcnprnva 
to  Domesday.  In  1066  Eithebcaad  held  Ksntsfoxd  immtSakit 
of  UHliam  FiizXigcl,  baxoti  ot  Haluxk.  who  was  faioisclf  aaeac 
lordof  Hugh  Lopos  earl  of  Chester.  In  tags  Wilfiam  de  Tafafe^, 
lord  of  both  Over  and  Nether  Knotsfacd,  granted  free  bup^ 
to  his  bwgeascs  in  both  Knotsf ocds.  This  dttrter  is  the  ci&j 
one  which  gives  Knutsford  a  daim  to  the  title  of  boR>a||L  h 
provided  that  the  burgesses  might  elect  a  boififi  f nom  aaoa^ 
themselves  every  year.  The  ofibce  Iiowlvci  carried  Kltk  ral 
power  with  it,  and  soon  lapsed.  In  the  same  year  as  the  chaner 
to  Kaotsloid  the  king  granted  to  WiOiaia  de  Tabley  a  martet 
every  Saturd^  at  Nether  Knutsford,  and  a  three  d^rs*  fair  u 
the  Feast  of  St  Peter  and  St  FauL  When  this  charter  was  coa- 
firmed  by  Edward  ilL  another  market  (Friday)  azkd  aootha 
three  days'  fair  (Feast  of  St  Simoo  and  St  Jude)  vrexe  a&kd 
The  Fri<Uy  market  was  certainly  di^^iped  by  1 59a,  if  it  wasever 
held.  May-day  revcb  are  si3l  kept  up  here  and  attract  l»|e 
crowds  from  the  neighboorfaood.  A  siB:  null  was  erected  hoc 
in  1770,  and  there  was  also  an  attempt  to  foster  the  cotton  truk. 
but  the  lack  of  means  of  comnmntcatimi  made  the  tuidenakBf 
impossible. 

See  Henry  Green.  History  «f  Kumisford  (1859). 

KOALA  {Pkascolcrctus  ciiurms),  a  siouUy  built  roarsu{Mal,  of 
the  family  Pkascoimyidat,  which  also  contains  the  womtcis. 
This  animal,  which  inhabits  the  south-eastern  ports  of  the  A3- 
traliaa  continent,  is  about  2  ft.  in  length,  and  of  an  ash  grey 
colour,  an  ejcccUcnt  climber,  residing  generally  in  lofty  cucai}> 
tus  trees,  the  buds  and  tender  shoots  of  Ahich  form  its  princij^al 
food,  though  occasionally  it  descends  to  the  ground  in  the  ri^ 
in  search  of  roots.  From  its  shape  the  koala  is  called  by  the 
colonists  the  "  native  bear  '*;  the  term  "  native  sloth  "  being 
also  applied  to  it,  from  its  arboreal  habits  and  slow  dellberaie 
movements.  The  flesh  is  highly  prized  by  the  natives,  and  is 
palatable  to  Europeans.  The  skins  arc  largely  imported  iato 
England,  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  in  which  a  chc^  a:^ 
durable  fur  is  required. 

KOBDO,  a  town  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  in  north-west 
Mongolia,  at  the  northern  fool  of  the  Mongolian  Altai,  00  tie 
right  bank  of  the  Buyantu  River,  rj  m.  from  its  entrance  into 
Lake  Khara-usu;  500  m.  E.S.E.  of  Biysk  (Russian),  and  4701a. 
W.  of  Ulyasutai.  It  is  situated  amidst  a  dreary  plain,  and  cca- 
sists  of  a  fortress,  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  Kobds 
district,  and  a  small  trading  town,  chiefly  peopled  by  Chinese 
and  a  few  Mongols.  It  is,  however,  an  important  centre  Jk 
trade  between  the  cattle-breeding  nomads  and  Peking.  It  th 
founded  by  the  Chinese  in  1731,  and  pillaged  by  the  Mussulzaais 
in  1872.  The  district  of  Koboo  occupies  the  north -wcstcra 
comer  of  Mongolia,  and  is  peopled  chiefly  by  Mongols,  and  a2» 
by  Kirghiz  and  a  few  Soyotes,  Uryankhcs  and  Khotons.  It  is 
governed  by  a  Chinese  commissioner,  who  has  under  him  i 
special  Mongol  functionary  (Mongol,  dsurgan).  The  chief  mocis- 
tery  is  at  Ulangom.  Considerable  numbers  of  sheep  (abcs: 
i.coo,coo),  sheepskins,  sheep  and  camel  wool  arc  exported  to 
China,  while  Chinese  cottons,  brick  tea  and  various  small  goods 
are  imported.  Leather,  velveteen,  cotton,  iron  and  copper  goods 
boxes,  &c.,  arc  imported  from  Russia  in  exchange  for  cattle,  fcrs 
and  wool.  The  absence  of  a  cart  road  to  Biysk  hinders  the 
development  of  this  trade. 

KOBELL.  WOLFGANG  XAVER  FRANZ,  Bakor  vox  (tSor 
XS82),  Ckrman  mincralogbt,  was  bom  at  Munich  on  the  19th  of 
July  1803.  He  studied  chemistry  and  mineralogy  at  Landshi£ 
(i 820-1833),  and  in  1826  became  professor  of  mineralogy  in  t^ 
university  of  Munich.  He  introduced  some  new  methc^  cf 
mineral  analyses,  and  in  1855  invented  the  stauroscope  for  the 
study  of  the  optical  properties  of  crystals.  He  contrilxite^ 
numerous  papers  to  scientific  journals,  and  described  many  nrv 
minerals.    He  died  at  Munich  on  the  nth  of  November,  iSi 

PvBUCA7ioss.—-Ckara1Uer{stik der  MineraUen  (a  vols.  1 830-1  Sxi ^ ; 
In  tttr  Bestimmung  der  Mineraikn  8cc.  (1833;  and  later  e<fitiem. 
r.  by  K.  Oebbeke,  1884):  CrundsOte  dtr  iiintrai^tie  U*3S1: 
■kU  i$r  MituniopM  von  1650-1860  (1864). 
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K0C8,  ROBBRT  (1843- t9<o),GeniMii  bacteriologist,  «ra»born 
at  KUusthal,  Hanover,  on  the  iitb  ol  December  1843.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Gdttingeo,  and  it  was  while  be  was  practising' 
as  a  physician  at  WoUsteia  that  be  began  those  bacteriological 
researches  that  made  bis  name  famous.  In  1876  he  obtained  a 
pure  culture  of  the  bacillus  of  antbrax,  announcing  a  method  oC 
preventive  inoculation  against  that  disease  seven  years  later. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  at  Berlin  and 
a  professor  at  the  School  of  Medicine  in  1880,  and  five  years  later 
be  was  appointed  to  a  chair  in  Berlin  University  and  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Health.  In  1883,  largely  as  the  result  of  the 
improved  methods  of  bacteriological  investigation  he  was  able 
(0  elaborate,  he  discovered  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis;  and  ia 
the  following  3rear,  having  been  sent  on  an  official  mission  to 
Egypt  and  India  to  study  the  aetiology  of  Asiatic  cholera,  he 
identified  the  comma  bacillus  as  the  specific  organism  of  tbat 
malady.  In  1890  great  hopes  were  aroused  by  the  announce- 
ment that  in  tuberculin  he  had  prepared  an  agent  which  exercised 
an  inimical  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  but 
the  expectations  that  were  formed  of  it  as  a  remedy  for  consump- 
tion were  not  fulfilled,  though  It  came  into  considerable  vogue 
as  a  means  of  diagnosing  the  existence  of  tuberculosis  in  aninials 
intended  for  food.  At  the  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  bdd  in 
London  in  1901  he  maintained  that  tuberculosis  in  man  and  in 
cattle  is  not  the  same  disease,  the  practical  Inference  being  that 
the  danger  to  men  of  infection  from  milk  and  meat  is  less  than 
from  other  human  subjects  suffering  from  the  disease.  This 
sutement,  however,  was  not  regarded  as  properly  proved, 
and  one  of  its  results  was  the  appointment  of  a  British  Royal 
Commission  to  study  the  question.  Dr  Koch  also  Investigated 
the  nature  of  rinderpest  in  South  Africa  in  1896,  and  found  means 
of  combating  the  disease.  In  1897  be  went  to  Bombay  at  the 
head  of  a  commission  formed  to  investigate  the  bubonic  plague, 
and  he  subsequently  undertook  extensive  travels  in  pursuit  of 
his  studies  on  the  origin  and  treatment  of  malaria.  He  was 
summoned  to  South  Africa  a  second  time  in  1903  to  give  expert 
advice  on  other  catt}e  diseases,  and  on  his  return  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1906-1907  he 
spent  eighteen  months  in  East  Africa,  investigating  sleeping- 
sickness.  He  died  at  Baden-Baden  of  beart-disease  on  tbe 
sSth  of  May  1910.  Koch  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  gr^test 
bacteriologists  ever  known,  and  a  great  benefactor  of  humanity 
by  his  discoveries.  Honours  were  showered  upon  him,  and  in 
1905  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  for  medicine. 

Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned:  WeiUre  MitUtluHgen  HJber 
ein  Ihilmiltd  gegen  Tuber kulose  (Leipzig,  1891);  and  Rciicberichte 
libtr  Rinderpest,  Bubmenpest  in  Indien  itnd  Af   ' 


_   .  Afrika,  Tsetse-  oder 

SMm-Kwamkheitf  TexasfUber,  tropieck*  Malarmt  Sekwarswasaerfieber 
(Berlin,  1898).  From  1886  onwards  he  edited,  with  Dr  Karl  FluKgc, 
the  ZeilsckrQt  Mr  Hygiene  und  Injektionshrankkeilen  (publtshedat 
Leipzig).  See  Loeifler.  V  Robert  Koch,  zura  6otcn  Geburtsuge  "  In 


KOCH,  a  tribe  of  north-eastern  India,  which  has  given  its 
name  to  the  state  of  Kuch  Behar  (f.s.).  They  are  probably  of 
Mongolian  stock,  akin  to  the  Mech,  Kachnri,  Garo  and  Tippera 
tribesv  and  origifttlly  spoke,  like  these,  a  language  of  the  Bodo 
group.  But  since  one  of  their  chiefs  established  a  powerful 
kingdom  at  Kuch  Behar  in  the  i6th  century  they  have  gradually 
become  Hisdiiiied,  and  nowadopt  the  name  of  Rajbansi  ( *-  *'  of 
royal  blood  ").  In  190 1  the  numbcc  in  Eastern  Bengal  and 
Assam  was  returned  at  nearly  2|  millions. 

KOGK,  CHARLES  PAUL  DB  (1793-1871),  French  novelist,  was 
born  at  Passy  on  tbe  2tst  of  May  1793.  He  was  a  posthunums 
child,  his  father,  a  banker  of  Dutch  extraction,  having  been  a 
victim  of  theTerror.  Paul  de  Kock  began  life  as  a  banker's  clerk. 
For  the  most  part  he  resided  on  the  Boulevard  St  Martin«  and 
was  one  of  the  most  inveterate  of  Parisians.  He  <fied  in  Paris 
dn  tbe  27th  of  April  1871.  He  began  to  write  for  the  stage 
very  early,  and  composed  many  operatic  libretti  Hto  first 
novel,  L Enfant  de  mafemme  (1811),  was  published  at  hb  own 
expense.  In  1820  he  began  hb  long  and  successful  series  of 
Doveb  dealing  with  Parisian  life  with  CMrgeUe,  en  la  wttre  du 


TabtUum,  Hb  period  of  greatest  and  most  successful  activity 
was  the  Restoration  and  the  early  days  of  Lotus  Philippe.  He 
was  relatively  less  popular  in  France  itself  than  abroad,  where  he 
was  considered  as  the  special  painter  of  life  in  Paris.  Major 
Peadennb's  remark  that  he  bad  read  nothing  of  tlie  novel  kind 
for  thirty  years  except  Paul  de  Kock»  '*  who  certainly  made  him 
laugh,"  b  likely  to  remain  one  of  the  most  durable  of  kb  tests* 
OKWials,  and  may  be  classed  wdlh  tbe  legendary  qoestioa  of  a 
foreign  sovereign  to  a  Frenchman  who  was  paying  hb  respects, 
"  Vous  venez  de  Paris  ct  vous  deves  savoir  des  nouveOes. 
Comment  sc  porte  Paul  de  Kock  ?  "  The  disappearance  of  the 
grisette  and  of  the  cheap  dissipaHon  described  by  Henri  Murger 
practically  made  Paul  de  Kock  obsolete.  But  to  the  student  of 
manners  his  portraiture  of  low  and  middle  class  life  in  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  century  at  Parb  still  has  its  value. 

The  works  of  Paul  de  Kock  are  very  numerous.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  not  very  felicitous  excursions  into  historical 
romance  and  some  miscellaneous  works  of  which  bis  share  in 
La  Grande  vilUt  Paris  (1842),  b  the  chief,  tbey  arc  all  stories 
of  mtddle<lass  Parisbn  life,  of  gtdnguelUs  and  cabarets  and 
equivocal  adventures  of  one  sort  or  another.  The  most  famous 
are  Andri  U  Savoyard  (1825)  and  Le  Barkier  de  Paris  (1826). 

HU  Uimoires  were  published  in  1 873.  See  also  Th.  Trimm ,  La  Vie 
de  Charles  Paul  de  Kock  (1873). 

KODAIKANAL,  a  sanatorium  of  southern  India,  in  the  Madura 
dbtrict  of  Madras,  situated  in  the  Palni  hilb,  about  7000  ft« 
above  sea-level;  pop.  (1901),  191 2,  but  the  number  in  the  hot 
season  would  be  much  larger.  It  b  difficult  of  access,  being 
44  m.  from  a  railway  station,  and  tbe  last  11  m.  are  impracticable 
for  wheeled  vehicles.  It  contains  a  government  observatory, 
the  appliances  of  which  are  specially  adapted  for  the  study  of 
terrestrial  magnetbm.  seismology  and  solar  physics. 

HOOAMA,  GBMTAROk  Count  (1852-1907),  Japanese  general, 
was  born  in  Choshu.  He  studied  military  science  in  Germany, 
and  was  appointed  vice-minister  of  war  in  1892.  He  became 
governor-general  of  Formosa  in  1900,  holding  at  the  same  time 
the  portfolio  of  war.  When  the  conflict  with  Russia  became 
imminent  ia  1903^  he  gave  up  his  portfolio  to  become  vice-chief 
of  the  general  staff,  a  sacrifice  which  elicited  much  public  ap- 
plause. Throughout  the  Russo-Japanese  War  ( i904-5)he  served 
as  chief  of  staff  to  Field  Marshal  Oyama,  and  it  was  well  under- 
stood that  his  genius  guided  the  strategy  of  the  whole  campaign, 
as  that  of  General  Kawakami  had  done  in  the  war  with  China 
ten  years  previously.  General  Kodama  was  raised  in  rapid 
succession  to  the  ranks  of  baron,  viscount  and  cotmt,  and  hb 
death  in  1907  was  regarded  as  a  national  calamity. 

KODUHQALUR  (or  CitANOANUR),  a  town  of  southern  India, 
in  Cochin  state,  within  the  presidency  of  Madras.  Though  now 
a  place  of  little  idiportance,  its  hbtorical  interest  b  considerable. 
Tradition  assigns  to  it  the  double  honour  of  having  been  the  first 
field  of  St  Thomas's  labours  (a.d.  52)  in  India  and  the  seat  of 
Cberaman  Perumal's  government.  The  visit  of  St  Thomas  b 
generally  considered  mythical;  but  it  b  certain  that  the  Syrian 
Church  was  firmly  established  here  before  the  9th  century 
(Bumdl),  and  prol)ably  the  Jews'  settlement  was  still  earlier. 
The  latter,  in  fact,  claim  to  hold  gfanu  dated  aj>.  378.  The 
crudtyof  tbe  Portuguese  drove  most  of  the  Jews  to  Cochin.  Up 
to  13 14,  when  the  Vypin  harbour  was  formed>  the  only  opening 
in  the  Cochin  backwater,  and  outlet  for  the  Periyar,  was  at 
Kodungalur,  which  must  then  have  been  the  best  harbour  on  the 
coast.  In  1502  the  Syrian  Chtbtians  invoked  the  protection 
of  tbe  Portuguese.  In  1523  the  latter  built  their  first  fort  there, 
and  in  2565  enlarged  it.  In  1661  the  Dutch  took  the  fort,  the 
possession  of  which  for  the  next  forty  years  was  contested 
between  thb  nation,  the  samorin,  and  the  raja  of  Kodungalur. 
In  S776  Tippoo  seixcd  the  stronghold.  The  Dutch  recaptured 
it  two  years  later,  and,  having  ceded  it  to  Tippoo  in  1784,  sold 
it  to  the  Travancore  raja,  and  again  in  1789  to  Tippoo,  who 
destroyed  it  in  the  following  year.  The  country  round  Kodun- 
galur now  forms  an  autonomous  principality,  tributary  to  the 
raja  of  Cochin. 
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MBno  KAU  DIBWCH  BBBRHARD  (1774-1851), 
.w^MWoatol(«bt,  WIS  born  tt  Brunswick  in  1774,  and  was 
^^^^^SiSS  In  i«o7  be  became  assistant  keeper. 
•StaiSirhc  wM^J^ttd  keeper.  o£  the  department  of  natural 
!S^ L  it^  fc^SlT-snun.  and  afterwards  of  geology  and 
iSiS^^^SUt  tfce  post  unta  the  dose  of  hb  Ufe.  He 
;^™?L^feS  »  the  British  Museum  in  a  classic  work 
'^Sl^CTww)^**'*"'*'**^****^'*^^^-  He  died  in  London 
M  ibe  61I1  of  ScfAc*^  iSSt* 

roKSPBLBl  a  t*««  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
W^l^aKa.  on  tbe  Berktl,  3«  »•  by  rail  N.N.W.  of  Dortmund. 
Won.  (fiooO  tm  J»  ^  ******  Roman  Catholic  churches,  one 
y\,ii(it^^  GyMusial  Kirche— is  used  by  the  Protestant 
ra«vt»''*X^  Hcee  are  the  ruins  of  the  Ludgeri  Castle,  formerly 
the  ro-'vk'tKX  of  tbe  bbhops  of  MOnster,  and  also  the  casile 
0i  V»tlir.  lb*  residence  of  the  princes  of  Salm-Horstmar. 
tV  k^'*^  ^Kltttries  include  the  making  of  linen  goods  and 

KOiMATk  a  lowm  and  dbtrict  of  Britbh  India,  in  the  Peshawar 
Ji\»>.^  «4  lb*  North- West  Frontier  Province.  The  town  is 
t*  w.  «Mib  of  P»bawar  by  the  Rohat  Pass,  ak>ngwhicha 
^.  .;uv  n*sd  was  opened  in  1901.  The  population  in  iqoi 
%.v»  v^N'v*^.  including  12,670  in  the  cantonment,  which  is  garri- 
,fcSKU  ^v  Anillcfy.  cavalry  and  infantry.  In  the  Tirah  cam- 
t\fc^"»  v>*  iJ^:-^  Kohat  was  the  starting-point  of  Sir  William 
(vs^t^it*^  «^tp«dition  against  tbe  Orukzais  and  Afridis.  It  b 
^Ss>  >»>.:. uiv  base  (or  the  southern  Afridi  frontier  as  Peshawar  b 
KM  ;  W  tK^nbern  frontier  of  the  same  tribe,  and  it  lies  in  tbe  heart 
w4  tW  r*tban  country. 

^  W  l>i»Taicr  OP  Kohat  has  an  area  of  3973  s^l-  <»•  It  consists 
sb'v^K  tii  «  bare  and  intricate  mountain  region  east  of  the  Indus, 
Av^«^  Mx^rtd  with  river  valleys  and  ravines,  but  enclosing  a  few 
«,  A4tcit\i  patches  of  cultivated  lowland.  The  eastern  or  Khattak 
vvu»«iv  rspccially  comprises  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  ranges,  which 
I%IL  Ik^^wvvt'r,  into  two  principal  groups,  to  the  north  and  south  of 
(b«  l>ri  Toi  river.  The  Miransai  valley,  in  the  extreme  west, 
amwAtt  by  comparison  a  rich  and  fertile  tract.  In  its  small  but 
v«t^uUv  tilled  glens,  the  plane,  palm,  fig  and  many  orchard  trees 
^>un«bluxuriantly ;  while  a  brushwood  of  wild  olive,  mimosa  and 
^iMf  thorny  bushes  clothes  the  rugged  ravines  upon  the  upper 
^4|y«.  Occasional  grassy  glades  upon  their  sides  form  favourite 
pastuiT  grounds  for  tbe  Waziri  tribes.  Tbe  Teri  Toi,  rising  on  the 
fMtfm  limit  of  Upper  Miranzai,  runs  due  eastward  to  the  Indus, 
whKh  it  fo\n%  12  m.  N.  of  Makhad,  dividing  tbe  district  into  two 
main  port  Ions.  Tbe  drainage  from  the  northern  half  flows  south- 
watd  into  tbe  Teri  Toi  itself,  and  northward  into  the  parallel 
si  ream  of  the  Kohat  Toi.  That  of  the  southern  traa  f  alb  north- 
wards also  into  tbe  Teri  Toi, and  southwards  towarda  the  Kurram 
and  the  Indus.  The  frontier  mountains,  continuations  of  the  Safed 
Kob  system,  attain  in  places  a  considerable  elevation,  the  two 
principal  Desks,  D«pa  Sir  and  Man  Carh,  just  beyond  the  British 
FroAtter,  being  Sate  and  7940  ft.  above  the  sea  respealvely. 
The  Waiiri  hilb,  on  the  south,  extend  like  a  wedge  between  the 
boundaries  of  Banna  and  Kohat,  with  a  general  elevation  of  less 
than  4000  ft.  The  salt-mines  are  situated  ia  tbe  low  line  of  hiUs 
crossing  tbe  valley  of  the  Teri  Toi.  and  exUnding  along  both 
banks  of  thai  river.  Tbe  deposit  has  a  width  of  a  quarter  of  a 
milt  with  a  thickness  of  1000  ft.;  it  sometimes  forms  hilb  300  ft. 
(n  height,  almost  entirely  composed  of  solid  rock-sah,  and  may 
Mobablyrank  as  one  of  the  largest  veins  of  iu  kind  in  the  world. 
Themost  extensive  exposure  occurs  at  Bahadur  Khel^  on  the 
■ottth  bank  of  tbe  Teri  Tot  The  annual  output  b  about  x6,ooo 
tons,  yielding  a  revenue  of  £4o,ooa  Petroleum  springs  exude 
iMn  a  lock  St  P^noba,  23  m.  east  of  Robat ;  and  sulphur  abounds 
ITiht  northern  imngo.  In  1901  tbe  populaUon  was  217365, 
«hDwtat  an  Increase  of  1 1  %  in  the  decade.  The  frontier  tribes 
iheKohat  border  are  the  Afridb,  Orakzais,  Zaimukhu  and 
tJJL     All  iheK  are  described  under  their  separate  names.    A 

^»  MBS  from  Kushalgarh  through  Kohat  to  Thai,  and  the 
"r^LCbas  been  bridged  at  Kushalgarh. 
^tS^Pitfi  ^  mountain  pass  in  the  North-West  Frontier 

J^^  ^  Indis.  connecting  Kohat  with  Peshawar.    From 


the  north  side  the  defile  conimeBces  at  4I  n.  S.W.  cf  f«t 
Mackeson,  whence  it  b  about  i  a  or  13  ra.  to  the  Kahs 
entrance.  The  pass  varies  from  400  yds.  to  i|  ns.  im  widU. 
and  iu  summit  b  some  600  to  700  ft.  above  the  plain,  h  a 
inhabited  by  the  Adam  Kbel  Afridb,  and  nearly  all  British 
relations  with  that  tribe  have  been  concerned  with  tbb  psa, 
which  b  the  only  connexion  between  two  British  districts 
without  crossing  and  recrossing  the  Indus  (see  Arsioi).  It  u 
now  traversed  by  a  cart-road. 

KOHISTAN,  a  tract  of  country  on  the  Peshawar  border  of 
the  Noith-West  Frontier  Province  of  India.  Koliistao  neus 
the  "  country  of  the  hilb  '*  and  corresponds  to  the  FngK^  votd 
highlands;  but  it  b  specially  applied  to  a  dbtrict,  which  b  very 
little  known,  to  the  south  and  west  of  Chilas,  between  the  Ks^a 
valley  and  the  river  Indus.  It  comprises  an  area  of  over 
xooo  sq.  m.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  river  ladn, 
on  the  N.E.  by  Chilas,  and  on  the  S.  by  Kagan,  the  Cbor 
Glen  and  Allai.  It  consists  roughly  of  two  main  vaBcya  nnmiac 
east  and  west,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  roognlib 
range  over  16,000  ft.  high.  Like  the  mountains  of  Chilas,  thooe 
in  Kohbtan  are  snow-bound  and  rocky  wastes  from  their  crests 
downwards  to  12,000  ft.  Below  tbb  the  hilb  are  covered  vkk 
fine  forest  and  grass  to  5000  or  6000  fL,  and  in  the  vaBox 
especially  near  the  Indus,  are  fertile  basins  under  cultivalioL 
The  Kohbtanb  are  Mahommedans,  but  not  of  Pathan  race,  sad 
appear  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  Cbilasis.  They  are  a  well-built, 
brave  but  quiet  people  who  carry  on  a  trade  with  Britisk 
dbtricts,  and  have  never  given  the  government  much  troobk. 
There  b  little  doubt  that  the  Kohbtanb  are,  like  the  Kafirs  d 
Kafiristan,  the  remnants  of  oki  races  driven  by  Mahomxaedaa 
invasions  from  the  valleys  and  plains  into  the  higher  mouataios. 
The  majority  have  been  converted  to  Islam  within  the  last  so» 
years.    The  total  population  b  about  16,000. 

An  important  dbtrict  also  known  as  Kohistan  lies  to  the  nortb 
of  Kabul  in  Afghanistan,  extending  to  the  Hindu  Kush.  He 
Kohistani  Tajilu  proved  to  be  the  most  powerful  and  the  best 
organised  clans  that  opposed  the  Britbh  occupation  of  Kabsl 
in  1S79-80.  Part  of  their  country  b  highly  cultivated,  abound- 
ing in  fruit,  and  includes  many  important  villages.  It  b  hot 
that  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city  have  been  latdy  discovered 
by  the  amir's  officials,  which  may  prove  to  be  the  sreat  drr 
of  Alexander's  founding,  known  to  be  to  the  north  of  Kabat, 
but  which  had  hitherto  escaped  identification. 

The  name  of  Kohbtan  b  also  applied  to  a  tract  of  bancs 
and  hilly  country  on  the  east  border  of  Karachi  district 
Sind. 

KOHL,  (x)  Tbe  name  of  the  cosmetic  used  from  tbe  earfictf 
times  in  tbe  East  by  women  to  darken  the  eyelids,  in  order  t* 
increase  the  lustre  of  the  eyes.  It  Is  usually  composed  of  fiody 
powdered  antimony,  but  smoke  black  obtained  from  btzrai 
almond-shells  or  frankincense  b  also  used.  Tbe  Arabic  «od 
kofil,  from  which  has  been  derived  "  alcohol,"  is  derived  fnn 
i^oto,  to  stain.  (2)  "  Kohl '*  or '<  kohl-rabi  "  (cole-rape,  fms 
Lat  eautis,  cabbage)  b  a  kind  of  cabbage  (7.V.),  with  a  t 
shaped  top,  cultivated  chiefly  as  food  for  cattle. 

K0HLHA8B,  HANS,  a  German  hbtorical  figure  aboot  1 
personaUty  some  controversy  exbts.  He  b  chiefly  f 
tbe  hero  of  Heinrich  von  Klebt*s  novd,  iikkad  KokUmms.  & 
was  a  merchant,  and  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  a  »>"Ttfilfilr. 
and  he  lived  at  KOUn  in  Brandenburg.  In  October  tS3x»  so  the 
story  runs,  whibt  proceeding  to  the  fair  at  Leipsig,  he  «u 
atucked  and  hb  horses  were  taken  from  him  by  tbe  servants  d 
a  Saxon  nobleman,  one  .Gilnter  von  Zaschwits.    In  1 


of  the  delay  the  merchant  suffered  some  loss  of  busincas  at  the 
fair  and  on  hb  return  be  refused  to  pay  the  small  sua  wbidi 
Zascbwiu  demanded  as  a  conditioa  of  returning  the  bonES. 
Instead  Kohlhase  asked  for  a  substantial  amount  of  nsoncy  as 
compensatkm  for  his  loss,  and  failing  to  secure  this  be  invoked 
the  aid  of  hb  sovereign,  the  elector  of  Brandenbors.  rimln 
however  that  it  was  impossible  to  recover  hb  horses,  be  poad 
Zaschwitz  the  sum  required  for  them,  but  reserved  to  f 
the  right  to  take  further  action.    Then  unable  to  obudn  1 
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In  the  courts  of  law,  the  merchmt.  in  a  Pekdebrief,  threw  doftn 
a  challen^t  not  only  to  his  aggressor,  but  to  the  whole  of  Saatooy. 
Acts  of  lawlessness  were  soon  attributed  to  hira,  and  after  an 
attempt  to  settle  the  feud  had  failed,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  John 
Frederick  I.,  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of  the  angry  mercbanL 
Kohlhase  now  sought  revenge  in  earnest.  Gathering  around  him 
a  band  of  criminals  and  of  desperadoes  be  spread  terror  throughout 
the  whole  of  Saxony ;  travellers  were  robbed,  villages  were  burned 
and  towns  were  plundered.  For  some  time  the  authorities  were 
practically  powerless  to  stop  these  outrages,  but  In  March  1540 
Kohlhase  and  his  prindpal  associate,  Gcorg  Nagdschmidt,  wi 
seized,  and  on  the  23nd  of  the  month  they  were  broken  on  the 
wheel  in  Berlin. 

The  life  and  fate  of  Kohlhase  are  dealt  with  in  several  dramas. 
See  Burkhardt.  Der  kistotuche  Hem  Kohtkau  tmd  H,  V9»  KteisU 
Mickad  KoUkaat  (Leipsig,  1864). 

KOKOKO,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Howard  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Wildcat  River,  about  50  m.  N.  of  Indiana- 
polis. Pop.  (1890),  8261;  (1900),  10,609  of  whom  499  were 
foreign-bom  and  359  negroes;  (rgio  census),  17,010.  It  is 
served  by  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati 
Chicago  &  St  Louis,  and  the  Toledo  St  Louis  &  Western  railways, 
and  by  two  interurban  electric  lines.  Kokomo  is  a  centre  of 
trade  in  agricultural  products,  and  has  various  manufactures, 
including  flint,  plate  and  opalescent  glass,  &c.  The  total  value 
of  the  factory  product  increased  from  12,062,156  in  1900  to 
$3,651,105  in  1905,  or  77-1  %;  and  in  1905  the  glass  product 
was  valued  at  $864,567,  or  23-7  %  of  the  total.  Kokomo  was 
settled  about  1840  and  became  a  city  (under  a  state  law) 
in  1865. 

KOKO-NOR  (or  KuKU-Not)  (Tsing-kai  of  the  Chinese,  and 
Tso-ngombo  of  the  Tanguts),  a  lake  of  Central  Asia,  situated  at 
an  altitude  of  9975  ft,  in  the  extreme  N.E.  of  Tibet,  30  m.  from 
the  W.  frontier  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Kan-suh,  in  loo*  E. 
and  37**  N.  It  lies  amongst  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Kucn-Iun, 
having  the  Nan-shan  Mountains  to  the  north,  and  the  southern 
Kokonor  range  (10,000  ft.)  on  the  south.  It  measures  66  m.  by 
40  m.,  and  contains  half  a  dozen  islands,  on  one  of  which  is  a 
Buddhist  {i.e.  Lamaist)  monastery,  to  which  pilgrims  resort. 
The  water  is  salt,  though  an  abundance  of  fish  live  in  it,  and  it 
often  remains  frozen  for  three  months  together  in  winter.  The 
surface  Is  at  times  subject  to  considerable  variations  of  level. 
The  lake  is  entered  on  the  west  by  the  river  Buhain-goL  The 
nomads  who  dwell  round  its  shores  are  Tanguts. 
.  KOKSHAROV,  NfKOLAI  IVANOVICH  VON  (181S-1893), 
Russian  mineralogist  and  major-general  in  the  Russian  army, 
was  born  at  Ust-Kamenogork  in  Tomsk,  on  the  5lh  of  December 
1818  (o.s.).  He  was  educated  at  the  military  school  of  mines 
in  St  Petersburg.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  selected  to 
accompany  R.  I.  Murchison  and  De  Vcrneuil,  and  afterwards 
De  Kcyserling,  in  their  geological  survey  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
Subsequently  he  devoted  his  attention  mainly  to  the  study  of 
mineralogy  and  mining,  and  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Mines.  In  1865  he  became  director  of  the  Imperial 
Mineralogical  Society  of  St  Petersburg.  He  contributed  numer- 
ous papers  on  eucJase,  zircon,  epidote,  orlhite,  monazite  and  other 
mineralogical  subjects  to  the  St  Petersburg  and  Vienna  academies 
of  science,  to  Poggendorfs  Atmalen^  Leonhard  and  Brown*s 
Jahrbuchf  &c.  He  also  issued  as  separate  works  Mattriden  zur 
Mineralogie  Russlands  (10  vols.,  1853*1891).  and  VorUsungcn 
liber  Mineralogie  (1865).  He  died  in  St  Petersburg  on  the 
3rd  of  January  1893  (o.s.) 

KOKSTAD,  a  town  of  South  Africa,  the  capital  of  Criqualand 
East,  236  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Durban,  1 10  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Port 
Shepstone,  and  150  m.  N.  of  Port  St  John,  Pondoland.  Pop. 
(1904),  S903,  of  whom  a  third  were  Griquas.  The  town  is  built 
on  the  outer  slopes  of  the  Drakensberg  and  is  4370  ft.  above  the 
sea.  Behind  it  Mount  Currie  rises  to  a  height  of  7297  ft.  An 
excellent  water  supply  is  derived  from  the  mountains.  The  town 
Is  wdLbid  out,  and  possesses  several  handsome  public  buildings. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  thriving  agricultural  district  and  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  wool,  grain,  caitJe  and  hoiBca  with  Baiutdafld, 


Pondoland  and  the  ndghbouring  ccgjoas  of  Natal  The  town 
is  named  after  the  Griqua  chief  Adam  Kok,  who  founded  it  in 
1869.  la  1879  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Cape  Colony  and 
was  granted  municipal  government  in  1893.  It  is  the  residencs 
of  the  Headman  of  the  Griqua  nation.    (See  KAmaaiA  ai|d 

GRlQUAlAerD.) 

KOLA,  a  peninsula  of  northern  Russia,  lying  between  th^ 
Arctic  Ocean  on  the  N.  and  the  White  Sea  on  the  S.  It  forms 
part  of  the  region  of  Lapland  and  belongs  administrative^  to 
the  government  of  Afchanget  The  Arctic  coast,  known  as  the 
Murmaa  coast  (Murman  bebig  a  corruption  of  Norman),  is  260  m. 
long,  and  being  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  North  Atlantic 
drift,  is  free  from  ice  all  the  jrear  round;  It  is  a  rocky  coast, 
built  of  granite,  and  riaing  to  650  f L,  and  is  broken  by  several 
excellent  bays.  On  one  of  these,  Kola  Bay,  the  Russian  govern- 
ment founded  in  1895  the  naval  harbour  of  Aleaandxovdt. 
From  May  to  August  a  productive  fishery  Is  carried  on  along  this 
coast.  Inland  the  peninsula  rises  up  to  a  plateau,  1000  ft  in 
general  e]evatk>n,  and  crossed  by  several  ranges  of  low  mous- 
Uins,  which  go  up  to  over  3000  ft.  in  altitude.  The  lower  slopes 
of  these  mountains  are  dotbed  with  forest  up  to  2300  ft.,  and 
in  places  thickly  studded  #ith  lakes,  some  of  them  of  very  ooa- 
sidemble  extent,  e.g.  Imandra  (330  sq.  m.),  Ump-jaur,  Nuoitl- 
jirvi,  GuoUe^jaur  or  Kola  Lake,  and  Lu-jaur.  From  these  issue 
streams  of  sppredable  magnitude,  such  as  the  Tuloma,  Voconya, 
Yovkyok  or  Yokanka,  and  Ponoi,  all  flowing  into  the  Arctic,  and 
the  Varsuga  and  Uraba,  into  the  White  Sea.  The  area  of  the 
peninsula  is  estimated  at  50,000  sq.  m.' 

Sec  A.  O.  Kihtmann  and  Palm^n,  Die  Expedition  nae%  der  HaJbinsd 
Kola  (i88>-i8o2)  (Helsingfon) ;  A.  O.  Kihimann.  BerUkt  einer  natur- 
vfissenschttJUicken  Reisedurck  Rmsisck-Lappland  (Hetaingfors,  i8go>; 
and  W.  Ramsay,  Gadopxke  Beobaehtungen  anf  der  UShimel  Kola 
(Helstngfors,  1899). 

KOLABA  (or  Colaba)^  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
southern  division  of  Bombay.  Area,  2131  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901), 
605,566,  showing  an  increase  of  3  %  in  the  decade.  The  head- 
quarters are  at  Alibagh.  Lying  between  the  Western  Ghats 
and  the  sea,  Kolaba  district  abounds  in  bills,  some  being  spun 
running  at  right  angles  to  the  main  range,  while  others  are 
isolated  peaks  or  lofty  detached  ridges.  The  sea  frontage,  of 
about  20  m.,  is  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  length  fringed 
by  a  belt  of  coco-nut  and  betel-nut  palms.  Behind  this  belt 
lies  a  stretch  of  flat  country  devoted  to  rice  cidtiration.  In 
many  places  along  the  banks  of  the  salt-water  creeks  there  sre 
extensive  tracts  of  salt  marshland,  some  of  them  reclaimed, 
some  still  subject  to  tidal  inundation,  and  others  set  apart  for 
the  manufacture  of  salt.  The  district  is  traversed  by  a  few 
small  streams.  Tidal  inlets,  of  which  the  principal  are  the 
Nagothna  on  the  north,  the  Roha  or  Chaul  in  the  west,  and  the 
Bankot  creek  in  the  south,  run  Inland  for  30  or  40  m.,  forming 
highways  for  a  brisk  trade  in  rice,  salt,  firewood,  and  dried  fish. 
Near  the  coast  especially,  the  district  is  well  supplied  with 
reservoirs.  The  Western  Ghats  have  two  remarkable  peaks— 
Raigarh,  where  Sivaji  built  his  capital,  and  Miradongar.  There 
are  extensive  teak  and  black  wood  forests,  the  value  of  which 
is  increased  by  their  proximity  to  Bombay.  The  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  railway  crosses  part  of  the  district,  and  communication 
with  Bombay  is  maintained  by  a  steam  ferry.  Owing  to  its 
nearness  to  that  city,  the  district  has  suffered  severely  from 
plague.  Kolaba  district  takes  its  name  from  a  little  Island  off 
Alibagh,  which  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Angria,  the  Mah- 
ratta  pirate  of  the  i8th  century.  The  same  island  has  given 
its  name  to  Kolaba  Point,  the  spur  of  Bombay  Island  running 
south  that  protects  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  On  Kolaba 
Point  are  the  terminus  of  the  Bombay  &  Baroda  railway, 
barracks  for  a  European  regiment.  lunatic  asylum  and 
observatory. 

KOLAR,  a  town  and  district  of  India,  to  the  state  of  Mysore. 
The  town  h  43  m.  E.  of  Bangalore.  Pop.  (1901),  12,21a 
Although  of  ancient  foundation,  it  has  been  almost  completely 
modernized.  Industries  include  the  weaving  of  blankets  and 
ths  bitsdiaf  of  turkeys  for  export. 
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The  DiSTKXCT  or  Kolar  has  an  area  of  3180  sq.  m.  It 
occupies  the  portion  of  the  Mysore  table-land  immediately 
bordering  the  Eastern  Ghats.  The  principal  watershed  lies 
in  the  north  -  west,  around  the  hill  oif  Nandidrug  (4810  ft.), 
from  which  rivers  radiate  in  all  directions;  and  the  whole 
country  is  broken  by  numerous  hill  ranges.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Palar,  the  South  Pinakini  or  Pennar,  the  North  Pinakini, 
and  the  Papagani,  which  arc  industriously  utilized  for  irrigation 
by  means  of  anicuts  and  tanks.  The  rocks  of  4he  district  are 
mostly  syenite  or  granite,  with  a  small  admixture  of  mica  and 
feldspar.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  consists  of  a  fertile  loam;  and 
in  the  higher  levels  sand  and  gravel  are  found.  The  hills  are 
covered  with  scrub;  jtmgle  and  brushwood.  In  xgox  the 
population  was  733,600,  showing  an  increase  of  22  %  in  the 
decade.  The  district  is  traversed  by  the  Bangalore  line  of 
the  Madras  railway,  with  a  branch  zo  m.  long,  known  as  the 
Kolar  Goldfields  railway.  Gold  prospecting  in  this  region 
began  in  1876,  and  the  industry  is  xu>w  settled  on  a  secure 
basis.  Here  are  situated  the  mines  of  the  Mysore,  Champion 
Reef,  Ooregum,  and  Nandidrug  companies.  To  the  end  of 
X904  the  total  value  of  gold  produced  was  2Z  millions  sterh'ng, 
and  there  had  been  paid  in  dividends  9  milUons,  and  in  royalty 
to  the  Mysore  sute  one  miUion.  The  municipality  called  the 
Kolar  Gold  Fields  had  in  1901  a  population  of  38,204;  it  has 
suffered  severely  from  plague.  Electricity  from  the  falls  of 
the  Cauvery  (93  m.  distant)  is  utilized  as  the  motive  power 
in  the  mines.  Sugar  manufacture  and  silk  and  cotton  weaving 
are  the  other  principal  industries  in  the  district.  The  chief 
historical  interest  of  modem  times  centres  round  the  hill  fort 
of  Nandidrug,  which  was  stormed  by  the  British  in  1791,  after 
a  bombardment  of  21  days. 

KOLBE,  ADOLPHB  WILHELM  HERMANN  (18x8-1884), 
German  chemist,  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  September  x8i8  at 
EUiehausen,  near  GOttingen,  where  in  X838  he  began  to  study 
chemistry  under  F.  W6hler.  In  1842  he  became  assistant  to 
R.  W.  von  Bunsen  at  Marburg,  and  three  years  later  to  Lyon 
Playfair  at  London.  From  X847  to  1851  he  was  engaged  at 
Brunswick  in  editing  the  DiOhnary  of  Chemistry  started  by 
Liebig,  but  in  the  latter  year  he  went  to  Marburg  as  successor 
to  Bunsen  in  the  chair  of  chemistry.  In  1865  he  was  called  to 
Leipzig  in  the  same  capacity,  and  he  died  in  that  city  on  the 
2sth  of  November  1884.  Kolbe  had  an  important  share  in  the 
great  development  of  chemical  theory  that  occurred  about 
the  middle  of  the  i9ih  century,  especially  in  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  organic  compounds,  which  he  viewed  as  derivatives 
of  inorganic  ones,  formed  from  the  latter — in  some  cases  directly 
— by  simple  processes  of  substitution.  Unable  to  accept 
Beraelius's  doctrine  of  the  unalterability  of  organic  radicals, 
he  also  gave  a  new  interpretation  to  the  meaning  of  copulae 
under  the  influence  of  his  fellow-worker  Edward  Frankland's 
conception  of  definite  atomic  saturation-capacities,  and  thus 
contributed  in  an  important  degree  to  the  subsequent  establish- 
ment of  the  structure  theory.  Kolbe  was  a  very  successful 
teacher,  a  ready  and  vigorous  writer,  and  a  brilliant  experi- 
mentalist whose  work  revealed  the  nature  of  many  compounds 
the  composition  of  which  had  not  previously  been  understood. 
He  published  a  Lehrbuch  dcr  organiscken  Chemie  in  1854,  smaller 
textbooks  of  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry  in  1877-1883,  and 
Zur  EntwUkdungsgtschUkU  der  tkcoreiischen  Chemie  in  1S81. 
From  1870  he  was  editor  of  the  Journal  fUr  praktische  Chemie, 
in  which  many  trenchant  criticisms  of  contemporary  chemists 
and  their  doctrines  appeared  from  his  pen. 

KOLBERO  (or  Colberc).  a  town  of  Germany,  and  seaport 
of  the  Prussian  province  of  Pomerania,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Persantc,  which  falls  into  the  Baltic  about  a  mile  below 
the  town,  and  at  the  junction  pf  the  railway  lines  to  Belgard 
and  GoUnow.  Pop.  (1905),  22,804.  It  has  a  handsome  market- 
place with  a  statue  of  Frederick  William  III.;  and  there  are 
extensive  suburbs,  of  which  the  most  important  is  MUnde. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  huge  red-brick  church  of  St 
Mary,  with  five  aisles,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  churches  in 
Pomerania,  dating  from  the  Z4th  century;  the  council- house 


(Rathaus),  erected  after  the  plant  of  En^t  F.  Zwirzier;  and  iha 
dtadel.  Kolberg  also  possesses  four  other  churches,  a  theatre, 
a  gymnasium,  a  school  of  navigation,  and  an  exchange,  lis 
bathing  establishments  are  largely  frequented  and  attract  a 
considerable  number  of  summer  visitors.  It  has  a  harbour  a 
the  mouth  of  the  Persante,  where  there  is  a  lighthouse.  WocDfa 
doth,  machinery  and  spirits  are  manufactured;  there  b  ai 
extensive  salt-mine  in  the  ndghbouring  Zillenberg;  the  salxsoa 
and  lamprey  fisheries  are  important;  and  a  fair  amount  U 
commerdal  activity  is  maintained.  In  1903  a  monument  vs 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Gneisenau  and  the  patriot,  Joachia 
Christian  Nettdbeck  (i  738-1 824),  through  whose  cflliorts  t^ 
town  was  saved  from  the  French  in  1806-7. 

Originally  a  Slavonic  fort,  Kolberg  is  one  of  the  oldest  {Uacs 
of  Pomerania.  At  an  early  date  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
and  althoiigh  it  soon  lost  this  distinction  it  obtained  muzudpil 
privileges  in  1255.  From  about  X276  it  ranked  as  the  moa 
important  place  in  the  episcopal  prindpality  of  Kamin,  aad 
from  X284  it  was  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  Durb{ 
the  Thirty  Years*  War  it  was  captured  by  the  Swedes  in  163:, 
passing  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  to  the  elector  of  Bnnday- 
burg,  Frederick  William  L,  who  strengthened  its  fortificaiioea. 
The  town  was  a  centre  of  conflict  during  the  Seven  Years*  War. 
In  X7s8  and  again  in  X760  the  Russians  besieged  Kolberg  ia 
vain,  but  in  X762  they  succeeded  in  capturing  it.  Soon  restored 
to  Brandenburg,  it  was  vigorously  attacked  by  the  French  ia 
1806  and  1807,  but  it  was  saved  by  the  long  resistance  of  tu 
inhabitants.  In  1887  the  fortifications  of  the  town  were  raxed, 
and  it  has  since  become  a  fashionable  watering-place,  recdviag 
annually  nearly  15,000  visitors. 

See  Riemann,  GesckiekU  dtr  Siadt  Kolberg  (Kolbesv,  X873); 
Stoewer,  Ceschichte  dtr  Siadt  Kolhert  (Kdbo^,  1897);  bchtek^ 
Ceschichte  der  Betagerungeu  Kolbergs  tn  den  Jakren  t^sS,  1760, 17C1 
und  1807  (Kolberg,  1878);  and  Kempin,  Fohrer  dnrck  Bad  Kt&ert 
(Kolberg,  1899). 

K5LCSEY,  FERENCZ  (x  750-1838),  Hungarian  poet,  critic  and 
orator,  was  bom  at  Szodemeter,  in  Transylvania,  on  the  8th  d 
August  1 790.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Kazinczy  and  zealously  adopted  his  linguistic  reforms.  In  xSsq 
Kdlcscy  went  to  Pest  and  became  a  "  notary  to  the  royal  boirJ.* 
Law  proved  distasteful,  and  at  Csekc  in  Sxatmir  county  he 
devoted  his  time  to  aesthetical  study,  poetry,  criticism,  and  the 
defence  of  the  theories  of  Kazinczy.  K6lcscy*s  early  metrical 
pieces  contributed  to  the  Transylvanian  Museum  did  not  attract 
much  attention,  whilst  his  severe  criticisms  of  Csokonai,  Kk, 
and  especially  Bcrzsenyi,  published  in  181 7,  rendered  him  very 
unpopular.  From  182X  to  x826  he  published  many  separate 
poems  of  great  beauty  in  the  Aurora,  Hebe,  Aspasia,  and  other 
magazines  of  polite  literature.  He  joined  Paul  Szcmcre  in  a  new 
periodical,  styled  £ict  is  literalura  ("  Life  and  Literature  "), 
which  appeared  from  1826  to  1829,  in  4  vols.,  and  gained  for 
KSlcscy  the  highest  reputation  as  a  critical  writer.  From  1832 
to  183s  he  sat  in  the  Hungarian  Diet,  where  his  extreme  h"bcril 
views  and  his  singular  eloquence  soon  rendered  him  famous  as  a 
pariiamenlary  leader.  Elected  on  the  17th  of  November  1836 
a  member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sdences,  he  took 
part  in  its  first  grand  meeting;  in  XS32,  he  delivered  his 
famous  oration  on  Kazinczy,  and  in  1836  that  on  his  former 
opponent  Daniel  Berzsenyi.  When  in  1838  Baron  Wessclteyi 
was  unjustly  thrown  into  prison  upon  a  charge  of  treason, 
KSlcscy  eloquently  though  unsuccessfully  conducted  his  defence; 
and  he  died  about  a  week  afterwards  (August  24)  from  internal 
inflammaUon.  His  collected  works,  in  6  vols.,  were  pubti&hnl 
at  Pest,  X840-X848,  and  his  journal  of  the  diet  of  X832-18J& 
appeared  in  1848.  A  monument  erected  to  the  memory  d 
Kolcsey  was  unveiled  at  Szatm&r-N^mctl  on  the  2Sth  of 
September  1864- 

Sec  G.  Steinacker,  Vngarische  Lyriker  (Leipzig,  and  Pest,  1874): 
F.  Toldy.  Maevar  K6lt6k  UeU  (2  vols..  Pest.  1871):  J.  Ferenczy  and 
J.  Dantclik,  Magyar  Ir6k  (2  vols..  Pest,  1856-1858). 

KOLDING,  a  town  of  Denmark  in  the  amt  (county)  of  Vejk,  ob 
the  cast  coast  of  Jutland,  on  the  Koldingfjor4«  an  ixilet  of  lis 
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LitUeBdt,9m.N.o(Ui3,GeniiAnfhmtlter.  Vop.  (>9oi),  18,5x6. 
It  is  on  the  Eastern  railway  of  Jutland.  The  harbour  throughout 
has  a  depth  of  over  20  ft.  A  little  to  the  north-west  is  the 
splendid  remnant  of  the  royal  castle  Koldiagfauus,  formerly 
called  Ocrnsborg  or  Arensbocg.  It  was  begun  by  Duke  Abel  in 
1348;  in  1808  it  was  burned.  The  large  square  tower  was  built 
by  Christian  IV.  (1588-1648),  and  was  surmounted  by  colossal 
statues,  of  which  one  is  still  standing.  It  contains  an  anti- 
quarian and  historical  museum  (189a).  The  name  of  Kolding 
occurs  in  the  loth  century,  but  its  earliest  known  town-rights 
date  from  1321.  In  1644  it  was  the  scene  ol  a  Danish  victory 
over  the  Swedes,  and  on  the  jsnd  of  April  1849  of  a  Danish 
defeat  by  the  t£Oops  of  Schlcswig-Uobtein.  A  comprehensive 
view  of  the  Little  Belt  with  its  islands,  and  over  the  mainland, 
is  obtained  from  the  Skamlingsbank,  a  slight  elevation  8i  m. 
S.E.,  where  an  obelisk  (1863)  commemorates  the  eOari  made  to 
preserve  the  Danish  language  in  Schleswig. 

KOLGUEV,  KOLCUEFJ  or  Ralouyev,  an  island  o£f  the  north- 
west of  Russia  in  Europe,  belonging  to  the  government  of  Arch- 
angel. It  lies  about  50  m.  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland, 
and  is  of  roughly  oval  fonn,  54  m.  in  length  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W. 
and  39  m.  in  extreme  breadth.  It  lies  in  a  shallow  sea,  and  is 
quite  low,  the  highest  point  being  250  ft.  above  the  sea.  Peat- 
bogs and  grass  lands  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  surface;  there 
are  several  considerable  streams  and  a  large  number  of  small  lakes. 
The  island  is  of  recent  geological  formation;  it  consists  almost 
wholly  of  disintegrated  sandstone  or  day  (which  rises  at  the 
north-west  into  difls  up  to  60  ft.  high),  with  scattered  masses 
oi  granite.  Vegetation  is  scanty,  but  bears^  foxes  and  other 
Arctic  animals,  geese,  swans,  &c.,  provide  mean^  ol  livelihood  for 
a  few  Samoyed  hunters. 

KOLHAPURt  a  nadve  state  of  India,  withm  the  Deccaa 
division  of  Bombay^  It  is  the  fourth  in  importance  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  principalities,  the  other  three  being  Baioda,  Gwalior  and 
Indore;  and  it  is  the  principal  stale  under  the  political  control 
of  the  government  ol  Bombay.  Together  with  its  jagits  or 
feudatories,  it  covers  an  area  of  3165  sq.  m.  Ii|  1901  the  popula- 
tion was  9x0,01 1 .  The  estimated  revenue  is  £300/300.  Kolbkpur 
stretches  from  the  heart  of  the  Western  Ohats  eastwards  into  the 
plain  of  the  Deccan.  Along  the  spurs  of  the  main  chain  of  the 
Ghats  lie  wild  and  picturesque  hill  slopes  and  valleys,  producing 
little  but  timber,  and  till  recently  covered  with  rich  forests. 
The  centre  of  the  state  is  crossed  by  several  lines  of  low  hills  run- 
ning at  right  angles  from  the  main  range.  In  the  east  the 
country  becomes  more  open  and  presents  the  unpicturesque  uni- 
formity of  a  well-cultivated  and  treeless  plain,  broken  only  by  an 
occasional  river.  Among  the  western  hills  are  the  ancient  Mah- 
ratta  strongholds  of  Panhala,  Vishalgarh,  Bavda  and  Rungna. 
The  rivers,  though  navigable  during  the  rains  by  boats  of  2  tons 
burthen,  are  aU  fordablc  during  the  hot  months.  Iron  ore  is 
found  in  the  hills,  and  smelting  was  formerly  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent;  but  now  the  Kolhapur  mineral  cannot  compete 
with  that  imported  from  Europe.  Thbre  are  several  good  stone 
quarries.  The  principal  agricultural  products  are  rice,  millets, 
sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  safDowcr  and  v^etables. 

The  rajas  of  Kolhapur  trace  their  descent  from  Raja  Ram,  a 
younger  son  of  Sivaji  the  Great,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta 
power.  The  prevalence  of  piracy  caused  the  British  government 
to  send  expeditions  against  Kolhapur  in  1765  and  1792;  and  in 
the  early  years  of  the  X9lh  century  the  misgovemment  ol  the 
chief  compelled  the  British  to  resort  to  military  operations,  and 
ultimately  to  appoint  an  officer  to  manage  the  state.  In 
recent  years  the  state  has  been  conspicuously  well  governed,  on 
the  pattern  of  B ritish  administration.  The  raja  Shahu  Chhatra- 
pati,  G.C.S.I.  (who  is  entitled  to  a  salute  of  21  guns)  was  bom  in 
1874,  and  ten  years  later  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  adoption. 
The  principal  institutions  are  the  Rajaram  college,  the  high 
school,  a  technical  school,  an  agricultural  school,  and  traioixlg* 
schools  for  both  masters  and  mistresses.  The  state  railway  from 
Miraj  junction  to  Kolhapur  town  is  worked  by  the  Southern 
Mahratt  a  company.  In  recent  years  the  state  has  suffered  from 
both  famine  and  plague^ 


The  towDof  KoLS«p«m,  or  K^lBVni,  is  the  terminal  of  a  brUKrh 
of  the  Southern  Mahratta  railway,  30  m.  from  the  main  line. 
Pop.  (x90x),  54,373.  Besides  a  number  of  handsome  modern 
puUic  buildings,  the  town  has  many  evidences  of  antiquity. 
Origiiially  it  appears  to  have  been  an  important  rel^ous  centre, 
and  numerous  Buddhist  remains  have  been  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

KOUNr  or  N^v-KouN  (also  KoUSn;  Csech,  NavS  KoUn\  a 
town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  40  m.  £.  of  Prague  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1900),  15,025,  mostly  Cxech.  It  Is  situated  on  the  Elbe,  and 
amoE^  its  noteworthy  buildtngs  may  be  specially  mentioned 
the  beautiful  eady  Gothic  church  of  St  Bartholomew,  erected- 
during  the^latter  half  of  the  X4th  century.  The  industries  of  the 
town  include  sngar-refining,  steam  mills,  brewing,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  starch,  syrup,  spirits,  potash  and  tin  ware.  The 
netghbonrhood  is  known  for  the  excellence  of  its  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. KoUn  is  chiefly  famous  on  account  of  the  battle  here 
on  tbe  x8th  of  Joim  1757,  when  the  Prussians  under  Frederick 
the  Great  were  defeated  by  the  Austrians  under  Daun  (see  Szveh 
Years'  Wak).  The  result  was  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Prague 
and  the  evacuation  of  Bohemia  by  the  Prussians.  KoUn  was 
colonized  in  the  X3th  century  by  Gorman  settlers  and  made  a 
royal  dty.  In  143  x  it  was  captured  by  the  men  ol  Prague,  and 
thie  Gennan  inhabitants  who  n»f  used  to  accept "  the  four  articles  " 
were  expelloL  In  X427  the  town  declared  against  Prague,  was 
besieged  by  Prokop  the  Great,  and  surrendered  to  him  upon  con- 
ditions at  the  dose  of  the  year. 

ROUS,  a  caste  or  tribe  of  Western  India,  of  uncertain  origin. 
PossiUy  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Turki  kutek  a  slave;  and, 
according  to  <»ie  theory,  this  name  has  been  passed  on  to  the 
familiar  word  "  cooly  "  fbr  an  agricultural  labourer.  They  form 
the  main  part  of  the  inferior  agricultural  population  of  Gujarat, 
where  th^  were  formeriy  notorious  as  robbers;  but  they  also 
extend  into  the  ELonkan  and  tl^e  Deccan.  In  r90X  the  lumiber 
of  Kolis  in  all  India  was  returned  as  nearty  3!  mOlions;  but  this 
total  indudes  a  distinct  weaving  caste  of  Kolis  or  Koris  fa 
northed  India. 

K6LUKER,  RUDOLPH  ALBERT  VON  (1817-1905),  Swiss 
anatomist  and  physiolopst,  was  bom  at  Ztirich  on  the  6th  of 
July  1817..  His  father  and  his  mother  were  both  Zurich  people, 
and  he  in  due  time  married  a  lady  from  Aaxgau,  so  that  Switzer- 
land can  daim  him  as  wholly  her  own,  though  he  lived  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  Germany.  His  early  education  was 
carried  on  in  ZQrich,  and  he  entered  the  university  there  in  X836. 
Af tet  two  years,  however,  he  moved  to  the  university  of  Bonn, 
and  later  to  that  of  Berlin,  becoming  at  the  latter  place  the  pupil 
of  Johannes  MtUler  and  of  F.G.  J.  Henle.  He  graduated  in  philo^ 
sophy  at  Zurich  in  X84X,  and  in  medidne  at  Hdddberg  in  1842. 
The  first  academic  post  which  he  held  was  that  of  pros^tor  <^ 
anatomy  under  Henle;  but  his  tenure  of  this  office  was  brief,  for 
in  1844  his  native  dty  called  him  back  to  its  university  to  occupy 
a  chair  as  professor  extraordinary  of  physiology  and  comparative 
anatomy.  His  stay  here  too,  however,  was  brief,  for  in  1847  the 
university  of  WUr^urg,  attracted  by  his  rising  lame,  offered  him 
the  post  of  professor  ol  phjrsiology  and  of  microscopical  and 
comparative  anatomy.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  at 
Wttrzburg  he  remained  tbencefbith,  refusing  all  offers  tempting 
him  to  leave  tbe  quiet  academic  life  of  the  Ba%'arian  town,  where 
he  died  on  tbe  2nd  of  November  1905. 

Kdlliker's  name  will  ever  be  associated  with  that  of  the  tool 
with  which  during  fais  k>ng  life  he  so  assiduously  and  successfully 
worked,  the  microscope.  The  time  at  ivhich  he  began  his  studies 
coindded  with  that  of  the  revivalof  the  mkrosoopic  investigation 
of  living  bdngs.  Two  centuries  earlier  the  great  Italian  Mai* 
pighi  had  started,  and  with  his  own  hand  had  carried  far  the 
study  by  the  help  of  the  microscope  of  the  minute  structure  of 
animals  and  plants.  After  Malpighi  this  branch  of  knowledge, 
though  continually  progressing,  made  no  remaricable  bounds  for- 
ward until  the  second  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  when  the 
improvement  of  the  compound  microscope  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  promulgation  by  Theodor  Schwann  and  Matthias  Schldden 
of  the  "  cell  theoiy  '*  on  the  other,  inaugurated  a  new  era  ol 
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mIcroKopic  invettigation.  Into  thk  new  kanhif  KSUiker  threw 
himsell  with  all  the  seal  of  youth,  wisely  initiat«i  into  it  by  hia 
great  teacher  Henle,  whose  sober  and  exact  mode  of  inquiry  went 
far  at  the  time  to  give  the  new  learning  a  right  direction  and  to 
counteract  the  somewhat  fantastic  views  which,  under  the  name 
of  the  cell  theory,  were  tending  to  be  prominent*  Henle's 
labours  were  for  the  most  part  limited  to  the  microscopic  in- 
vestigation  of  the  minute  structure  of  the  tissues  of  man  and  of 
the  higher  animals,  the  latter  being  studied  by  him  mainly  with 
the  view  of  illustrating  the  former.  But  Kttlliker  had  another 
teacher  besides  Henle,  the  even  greater  Johannes  Miiller,  whose 
active  mind  was  sweeping  over  the  whole  animal  kingdom, 
striving  to  pierce  the  secrets  of  the  structure  of  living  creatures 
of  all  sorts,  and  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  wide  biological 
problems  of  function  and  of  origin,  which  the  facta  of  structure 
might  serve  to  solve.  We  may  probably  trace  to  the  influence 
of  these  two  great  teachers,  strengthened  by  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  the  threefold  character  of  KdUiker's  long-conUnued  and 
varied  labours*  In  all  of  them,  or  in  almost  all  of  them,  the 
microscope  waa  the  instrument  of  inquiry,  but  the  problem  to  be 
solved  by  means  of  the  instrument  belonged  now  to  one  branch 
of  biology,  now  to  another. 

At  Zurich,  and  afterwards  at  WOrzburg,  the  title  of  the  chair 
which  he  held  laid  upon  him  the  duty  of  teaching  comparative 
anatomy,  and  very  many  of  the  numerous  memoirs  which  he 
published,  including  the  very  first  paper  which  he  wrote,  and 
which  appeared  in  184 1  before  he  graduated,  "  On  the  Nature  of 
the  so-called  Seminal  Animalcules,''  were  directed  tow&rds 
elucidating,  by  help  of  the  microscope,  the  structure  of  animals 
of  the  moat  varied  kinds— that  is  to  say,  irere  zoological  in  char- 
acter. Notable  among  these  were  his  papers  on  the  Medusae 
and  allied  creatures.  His  activity  in  this  direction  led  him  to 
make  aoological  excursions  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  to 
the  coasts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  to  undertake,  conjointly  with 
hb  friend  C  T.  E.  von  Skbold,  the  editorship  of  the  ZeUsckriflfUr 
WisstmschafUkke  Zoohgu,  which,  founded  in  1848,  continued 
under  his  hands  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  aoological 
periodicals. 

At  the  time  when  Kfilliker  waa'beginning  his  career  the  in- 
fluence of  Karl  Ernst  von  Baer's  embryological  teaching  was 
already  being  widely  felt,  men  were  learning  to  recognize 
the  importance  to  morphological  and  zooTogiod  studies  of 
a  knowledge  oi  the  development  of  animals;  and  KOUiker 
plunged  with  enthusiasm  into  the  rdatively  new  fine  of  inquiry. 
His  eariier  efforta  were  directed  to  the  invtrtebrata,  and  his 
meoMMr  on  the  development  of  cephalopoda,  which  appeared  in 
i&Mt  Is  a  daasical  work;  but  he  soon  paaed  on  to  the  vertebrata, 
and  atudied  not  only  the  amphibian  embryo  and  the  chick,  but 
also  the  mammalian  embryow  He  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the 
very  first,  to  introduce  into  this  branch  of  Inological  inquiry  the 
newer  microscopic  technique— the  methods  of  hardening,  section- 
cutting  and  staining.  By  doing  so,  not  only  was  he  enabled  to 
make  rapid  pi\>gtesa  himself,  but  he  also  placed  in  the  hands  of 
others  the  means  of  a  like  advance.  The  remarkable  strides  for- 
ward which  embryology  made  during  the  middle  and  during  the 
latter  half  ol  the  19th  century  wiQ  always  be  associated  with  his 
name.  His  Lectmrts  tm  DeKlopmimi,  publiahed  in  x86r,  at  o«ce 
became  a  standard  work. 

But  neither  zoology  nor  embryology  fumisbed  K^Slliker's  chief 
daimtofame.  Hhedidmuchfor  these  branches  of  science,  he 
did  still  more  lor  histology,  the  knowledge  of  the  minute  structure 
of  the  animal  tissues.  This  be  made  emphatically  his  own.  It 
may  indeed  be  said  that  there  is  no  fragment  oC  the  body  of 
man  and  of  the  higher  animalson  which  be  did  not  leave  his  mark, 
and  in  more  places  than  one  hb  mark  was  a  markol  fundamental 
importance.  Among  hb  earlier  results  may  be  mentioBcd  the 
demonstration  in  1847  that  smooth  orunstriated  muscle  b  made 
op  of  distinct  umta,  of  nwdeated  »iBcie<elb.  In  thb  work  he 
fbOowed  in  the  fooutepa  of  hb  master  Henle.  A  few  years  before 
thb  men  were  doubting  whether  arteries  were  moscnlar,  and 
■o  solid  histological  basb  as  yet  existed  for  those  views  as  to  the 
ictioD  ol  the  nerwQs  aystemoo  the  circ^tion,  wttch  were  soon 


to  be  put  forward,  and  which  had  such  a  great  infloence  on  tkt 
progress  of  physiology.  By  the  above  discovery  KdlUker  coto- 
pleted  that  basis. 

Even  to  enumerate,  certainly  to  dwell  on,  all  his  contribulions 
to  histology  would  be  impossible  here:  smooth  muscle,  striztMl 
muscle,  skin,  bone,  teeth,  blood-veaseb  and  viscera  were  afl 
investigated  by  him;  and  he  touched  none  of  them  vitboot 
striking  out  some  new  truths.  The  results  at  which  he  arrived 
were  recorded  partly  in  separate  memoirs,  partly  in  bb  great 
textbook  on  microscopical  anatomy,  which  first  saw  tlie  Eght 
in  1850,  and  by  which  he  advanced  histology  no  less  than  by 
hb  own  researches.  In  the  case  of  ahrnost  every  toaoe  oar 
present  knowledge  contains  something  great  or  smaO  wfaidb 
we  owe  to  Rttlliker;  but  it  b  on  the  nervous  ^stem  that  faifi 
name  b  written  in  largest  letters.  So  early  as  1845,  whUe  stii 
at  ZQrich,  he  supplied  what  was  as  yet  still  lacking,  the  dear 
proof  that  nerve-fibies  are  continuous  with  nerve-cclls,  and  so 
furnished  the  absolutely  necessary  basb  for  all  sound  specula- 
tions as  to  the  actions  of  the  central  nervous  system.  From  that 
time  onward  he  continually  hd)oared,  and  always  frwifnfly. 
at  the  histology  of  the  nervous  system,  and  more  especially  at  the 
difficult  problems  presented  by  the  intricate  patterns  in  whkk 
fibres  ami  cells  are  woven  together  in  the  brain  and  spinal  oorl 
In  hb  old  age,  at  a  time  when  he  had  fully  earned  the  r^t  to 
fold  hb  arms,  and  to  rest  and  be  thankful,  he  still  enriched  aeuio- 
logical  science  with  results  of  the  highest  value.  From  his  early 
days  a  master  of  method,  be  saw  at  a  glance  the  value  of  the  sew 
Golgimethodfor  the  investigation  of  the  central  nervous  systea, 
and,  to  the  great  benefit  of  science,  took  up  once  more  fas  his  oU 
age,  with  the  aid  of  a  new  means,  the  studies  for  which  be  had 
done  so  much  in  hb  youth.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  miKh  of 
that  exact  knowledge  of  the  inner  structure  of  the  brain,  whick 
is  rendering  ponible  new  sjkI  faithful  oonccptions  of  its  workii^ 
came  frMn  hb  hands. 

Lastly,  KOUiker  was  in  hb  earlier  years  professor  of  pliysioloQr 
as  well  as  of  anatomy;  and  not  only  did  hb  histological  labouts 
almost  always  cany  physiokigical  lessons,  but  he  also  enriched 
physiology  with  the  results  of  direa  researches  of  an  experiasctttal 
kind,  notably  those  on  cuiare  and  some  other  poisons.  In  {act, 
we  have  to  go  back  to  the  science  of  centuries  ago  to  find  a  ana 
of  scienceof  so  many-sided  an  activity  as  he.  Hb  Kf e  oonstltatel 
in  a  certain  sense  a  protest  against  that  specialized  differentiatioa 
which,  however  much  it  may  under  certain  aspects  be  regretted, 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  necessities  of  modem  devdopmeot.  In 
Johannes  Mailer's  days  no  one  thought  of  parting  anatomy  aaf 
physiologjr;  nowadays  no  one  thinks  of  joining  them  togetker. 
Kdlfiker  did  in  hb  work  join  them  together,  sikI  indeed  saH 
himself  that  he  thought  they  ought  never  to  be  kept  apart. 

Naturally  a  man  of  so  much  accomplishment  was  not  left  with- 
out honours.  Formerly  known  siinply  as  KSUiker,  the  titk 
"  von  "  was  added  to  hb  name.  He'  was  made  a  member  of  t^ 
learned  societies  of  many  countries;  in  England,  which  he  visited 
more  than  once,  and  where  he  became  well  known,  the  Royal 
Sodety  made  him  a  fellow  in  1660,  and  in  1897  gave  hia  ia 
highest  token  of  esteem,  the  Cbpley  medal.  (If.  F,) 

KOUOMTJU.  HUGO  (i7SO-iS»)>  PoUsh  politician  ihA  water, 
was  bom  in  1750  at  Niedslawice  in  Sandomir,  and  edacated  at 
Pinoow  and  Cracow.  After  taking  orders  he  went  (1770)  to 
Rome,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  tbeology  aad 
common  law,  aad  devoted  himself  enthusiastically  to  the  stody 
of  th«  fine  arts,  e^ecially  of  architecture  and  p«{i*Hi.g  At 
Rome  too  he  obtained  a  caaoary  attached  to  Cracow  cathedral 
aad  on  hb  return  to  PofauMl  in  1755  threw  himself  heart  aad  sad 
into  the  question  of  educational  rdorm.  Hb  efforts  were  impeM 
bytheobstructioaof  the  clergy  of  Cracow,  who  regarded  hiiais 
an  adventurer;  but  he  succeeded  in  reforming  the  university  afttf 
hb  own  mind,  and  was  its  rector  for  three  years  (i7S»-i7S5) 
Kottoouj  next  turned  hb  attention  to  politics.  In  1786  ha  «is 
appointed  r^vtmdarius  of  Lithuania,  and  during  the  f^oor  Years' 
Diet  (1788*1792)  displajred  an  amazing  and  many-sided  wcxjrAy 
as  one  of  the  reformeis  of  the  cottstitntkM.  He  groeped  aioaad 
him  all  the  leading  writers,  publicisu  and  f 
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oftlMday;  dcckimed  igaitist  prejudices;  stimulated  the  timid; 
ittpired  the  lukewsnii  with  enthusiasm ;  and  never  rested  till  the 
constitution  of  the  3rd  of  May  1791  had  been  carried  through.  In 
June  1 791  KoUontaJ  was  appointed  vice^ancellor.  On  the 
triumph  of  the  reactionaries  and  the  fall  of  the  national  party, 
be  secretly  pfaKed  in  the  king's  hands  his  adhesion  to  the  tii« 
umphant  Confederation  of  Targowica,  a  false  step,  much  bhuned 
at  the  time,  but  due  not  to  personal  ambition  but  to  a  desire  to 
save  something  from  the  wreck  of  the  constitution.  He  then 
emigrated  to  Dresden.  On  the  outbreak  of  Kosciusko's  in- 
surrection be  returned  to  Poland,  and  as  member  of  the  national 
government  and  minister  of  finance  took  a  leading  part  in  affairs. 
But  his  radicalism  had  now  become  of  a  disruptive  quality,  and 
he  quarrelled  with  and  even  thwarted  Kosciuszko  because  the 
dictator  would  not  admit  that  the  Polish  republic  could  only  be 
saved  by  the  methods  of  Jacobinism.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
more  conservative  section  of  the  Poles  regarded  Kollontaj  as  "  a 
second  Robespierre,"  and  he  is  even  suspected  of  complicity  in 
the  outrages  of  the  1 7th  and  18th  of  June  1794,  when  the  Warsaw 
mob  massacred  the  political  prisoners.  On  the  collapse  of  the 
insurrection  Kollontaj  emigrated  to  Austria,  where  from  1795 
to  i8o»  he  was  detained  as  a  prisoner.  He  was  finally  released 
through  the  mediation  of  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  and  returned 
to  Poland  utterly  discredited.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  a 
ceaseless  struggle  against  privation  and  prejudice.  He  died  at 
Warsaw  on  the  28th  of  February  181 2. 

Of  hh  numerous  works  the  moat  notable  are:  Political  Speachts 
at  Viet-Chancellor  (Pol.)  (In  6  vols.,  Wanaw,  1791):  On  the  Erection 
and  Fall  of  tko  Constitution  of  May  (Pol.)  (Leipzig,  1793;  Paris, 
xSbS)',  Correspondence  mtk  T.  Csacki  (Pol.)  (Cracow,  1854);  Letters 
jritten  durinf,  Emigration,  170^1794  (Pol.)  (Poaen,  1872' 
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See  Irnacz  Badcni,  Necr'cioty  'of^Hufp  itolhntai  {Po\.)  (Cracow, 
1819):  Henryk  Schmitt,  Renew  of  the  Life  and  Works  ^  KoUcntaj 
(Pol.)  (Lemberg.  i860):  Wojciek  Oochowski,  "  Ufe  of  KoHootaj  ^ 
(Pol.)  in  TyioilUus.  (Warsaw,  1861).  (R.  N.  B.) 

.  KOLQHBA  (Polish,  Kolomyja)^  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia, 
1 22  m.  S.  of  Lemberg  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900),  34,188,  of  which  half 
were  Jews.  It  is  situated  on  the  Pnith,  and  has  an  active  trade 
in  agricultural  products.  To  the  N.E.  of  Kolomea,  near  the 
Dniester^  lies  the  village  of  Csemelica,  with  ruins  of  a  strongly 
fortified  castle,  which  served  as  the  residence  of  John  Sobinkl 
during  his  campaigns  against  the  Turks.  Kolomea  is  a  very  old 
town  and  ia  mentioned  already  in  1240,  but  the  assertion  that 
it  was  a  Ronuo  settleoient  jUider  the  name  of  Cohnia  is  not 
proved.  It  was  the  principal  town  of  the  Polish  province  of 
Pokutia,  and  it  suHered  severely  during  the  isth  and  i6th 
centuries  from  the  attacks  of  the  Moldavians  and  the  Tatars. 

KOLOMNA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Moscow, 
situated  on  the  railway  between  Moscow  and  Ryazan,  79  m.  S.E. 
of  Moscow,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Moskva  river  with  the  Kolo- 
menka;  Pop.  (1897),  20,970^  It  is  an  old  town,  mentioned  in 
the  annals  in  ir77,  and  until  the  Z4th  century  was  the  capital 
of  the  Ryazan  principality.  It  suffered  grea  tly  from  the  invasions 
of  the  Tatars  in  the  i3tfa  century,,  who  destroyed  it  four  times,  as 
well  as  from  the  wars  of  the  17th  century;  but  it  always  recovered 
and  has  never  lost  its  commercial  importance.  During  the  X9th 
century  it  became  a  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  silks,  cottons, 
ropes  and  leather.  Here  too  are  railway  workshops,  where 
locomotives  and  wagons  are  made.  Kolomna  carries  on  an 
active  trade  in  grain,  cattle,  tallow,  skins,  salt  and  timber.  It 
has  several  old  churches  of  great  archaeological  interest,  including 
two  of  the  14th  century,  one  being  the  cathedral.  One  gate 
(restored  in  1895)  of  the  fortifications  of  the  Kreml  still  survives. 

KOLOZSVAR  (Ger.  Klaustnburg;  Rum.  GuJ),  a  town  of 
Hungary,  in  Transylvania,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Kobzs, 
and  formeriy  the  capital  of  the  whole  of  Transylvania,  248  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900),  46,670.  It  is 
situated  in  d  picturesque  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Little 
Szamos.  and  comprises  the  inner  town  (formerly  surrounded 
with  walls)  and  five  suburbs.  The  greater  part  of  the  town 
lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  while  on  the  other  side  is  the 
so-called  Bridge  Suburb  and  the  citadel  (erected  in  1715). 
Upon  the  slopes  of  the  citadel  hill  there  is  a  gipsy  quarter. 


With  the  exception  of  the  old  quarter,  Kolozsv&r  is  generally 
well  laid  out,  and  contains  many  broad  and  fine  streetA,  several 
of  which  diverge  at  right  angles  from  the  principal  square. 
In  this  square  is  situated  the  (Gothic  church  of  St  Michael  (1396- 
1432);  in  front  is  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  King  Matthias 
Corvinus  by  the  Hungarian  sculptor  Fadrusz  (1902).  Other 
noteworthy  buildings  are  the  Reformed  church,  built  by  Matthias 
(Corvinus  in  1486  and  ceded  to  the  Calvinists  by  Bethlen  Gabor  in 
1642;  the  house  in  which  Matthias  Corvinus  was  bom  (i443)» 
which  contains  an  ethnographical  museum;  the  coimty  and  town 
halls,  a  museum,  and  the  university  buildings.  A  feature  of 
Kolozsvir  is  the  large  number  of  handsome  mansions  belonging 
to  the  Transylvanian  nobles,  who  reside  here  during  the  winter. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  Unitarian  bishop,  and  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  Calvinists  for  the  Transylvanian  drde.  Kolozsvir  is  the 
literary  and  scientific  centre  of  Transylvania,  and  is  the  seat  ol 
ntunerous  hterary  and  scientific  associations,  it  contains  a 
university  (founded  in  1872),  with  four  faculties — theology,  phi- 
losophy, law  and  medicine— frequented  by  about  1900  students 
in  1905;  and  amongst  its  other  educational  establishments  are 
a  seminary  for  Unitarian  priests,  an  agricultural  college,  two 
training  schools  for  teachers,  a  commercial  academy,  and  several 
secondary  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  The  industry  comprises 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth, 
paper,  sugar,  candles,  soap,  earthenwares,  as  well  as  breweries 
and  <ystllleries. 

Kolozsv&r  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Roman  settlement 
named  Napoca.  Colonized  by  Saxons  in  x  178,  it  then  received 
its  German  name  of  Klousinburg,  from  the  old  word  Klaus4, 
signifying  a  "mountain  pass."  Between  the  years  1545  and 
X  570  large  numbers  of  the  Saxon  population  left  the  town  in  cen- 
sequence  of  the  introduction  of  Unitarian  doctrines.  In  z  798  the 
town  was  to  a  great  extent  destroyed  by  fire.  As  capital  of 
Transylvania  and  the  seat  of  the  Transylvanian  diets,  Kolozsv&r 
from  1830  to  1848  became  the  centre  of  the  Hungarian  national 
movement  in  the  grand  principality;  and  in  December  1848  it 
was  taken  and  garrisoned  by  the  Hungarians  under  General  Bern. 

KOLPIKO,  one  of  the  chief  iron-works  of  the  crown  in  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  St  Petersburg,  16  m.  S.E.  of  the  dty  of  St 
Petersburg,  on  the  railway  to  Moscow,  and  on  the  Izhora  river. 
Pop.  (i897>,*8o76.  .  A  sacred  image  of  St  Nicholas  in  the  Trinity 
church  is  visited  by  ntnnerous  pilgrims  on  the  22nd  of  May 
every  year.    Here  is  an  iron-foundry  of  the  Russian  admiralty. 

KOLS,  a  generic  name  applied  by  Hindus  to  the  Munda,  Ho 
and  Oraon  t  ribes  of  Bengal.  The  Mundas  are  an  aboriginal  tribe 
of  Dravidian  physical  type,  inhabiting  the  Chota  Nagpur  division, 
and  numbering  438,000  in  1901.  The  majority  of  them  are  ani- 
misU  in  religion,  but  Christianity  is  making  rapid  strides  among 
them.  The  villagt  conununity  in  its  primitive  form  still  exists 
among  the  Mundas;  the  discontent  due  to  the  <^pression  of  their 
landlords  led  to  the  Munda  rising  of  1899,  and  to  the  remedy  of 
the  alleged  grievances  by  a  new  settlement  of  the  district.  The 
Hos,  who  are  closely  akin  to  the  Mundas,  also  inhabit  the  Chota 
Nagpur  division;  in  1901  they  numbered  386,000.  They  were 
formerly  a  very  pugnacious  race,  who  successfully  defended  their 
territory  against  all  comers  until  they  were  subdued  by  the 
British  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  being  known  as  the 
Larka  (or  fighting)  Kols.  They  are  still  great  sportsmen,  using 
the  bow  and  arrow.  Like  the  Mundas  they  are  animists,  but  they 
show  little  inclination  for  Christianity.  Both  Mundas  and  Hos 
speak  dialect)  of  the  obscure  linguistic  family  known  as  Mtmda  or 
Kol. 

See  Imp.  CauUeer  of  India,  vols,  xili.,  xvili.  (Oxford,  1908). 

KOLTVAR.  (i)  A  town  of  West  Siberia,  in  the  government 
of  Tomsk,  on  the  Chaus  river,  5  m.  from  the  Ob  and  120  m. 
S.S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Tomsk.  It  is  a  wealthy  town,  the  merchants 
carrying,  on  a  considerable  export  trade  in  cattle,  hides,  tallow, 
com  and  fish.  It  was  founded  in  17 13  under  the  name  of  (Thausky 
Ostrog,  and  has  grown  rapidly.  Pop.  (1897),  11,703.  (a) 
KoLYVAftSKiT  Zavoo,  another  town  of  the  same  government, 
in  the  district  of  Biysk,  Altai  region,  on  the  Byelaya  river,  192  m. 
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S.E.  of  Barnaul;  ahltude,  1290  ft.  It  is  renowned  for  its  stone- 
cutting  factory,  where  marble,  jasper,  various  porphyries  and 
breccias  are  worked  into  vases,  columns,  &c.  Pop.,  5000.  (3) 
Old  name  of  Reval  (q,v.). 

KOHiROH  (Ger.,  Komom),  the  capita]  of  the  county  of 
Kom&rom,  Hungary,  65  m.  W.N.W.  of  Budapest  by  roil  Pop. 
(1900),  i6,Si6.  It  b  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island  Csalldktts  or  Grosse  SchiiU,  at  the  conflufence  of  the  Waag 
with  the  Danube.  Just  below  Komirom  the  two  arms  into 
which  the  Danube  separates  below  Pressburg,  forming  the  Grosse 
Schfitt  island,  unite  again.  Since  1896  the  market-town  of 
Uj-SzlSny,  which  lies  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube,  has 
been  incorporated  with  Komirom.  The  town  is  celebrated 
chiefly  for  its  fortifications,  which  form  the  centre  of  the  inland 
fortifications  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  A  brisk 
trade  in  cereals,  timber,  wine  and  fish  is  carried  on.  Kom&rom 
is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Hungary,  having  received  its  charter 
in  136$.  The  fortifications  were  begun  by  Matthias  Corvinua, 
and  were  enlarged  and  strengthened  during  the  Turkish  wan 
(i  526^4).  New  forts  were  constructed  in  1663  and  were  greatly 
enlarged  between  1805  and  1809.  In  1543,  1594,  1598  and 
1663  it  was  beleaguered  by  the  Turks.  It  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  royal  free  town  in  1751.  During  the  revolutionary 
war  of  2848-49  Kona&rom  was  a  principal  point  of  military 
operations,  and  was  long  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Austrians, 
who  on  the  nth  of  July  1849  were  defeated  there  by  General 
GOrgei,  and  on  the  y^  of  August  by  General  Klapka.  On  the 
ayth  of  September  the  fortress  capitulated  to  the  Austrians  upon 
honourable  terms,  and  on  the  3rd  and  4th  of  October  was  evacu- 
ated by  the  Hungarian  troops.  The  treasure  of  the  Austrian 
national  bank  was  removed  here  from  Vienna  in  1866,  when  that 
dty  was  threatened  by  the  Prussians. 

KOIIATI,  a  river  of  south-eastern  Africa*  It  rises  at  an  ele< 
vation  of  about  sooo  ft.  in  the  Ermelo  district  of  the  Transvaal, 
xr  m.  W.  of  the  source  of  the  Vaal,  and  flowing  in  a  general  N. 
and  £.  direction  reaches  the  Indian  Ocean  at  Delagoa  Bay,  after 
a  course  of  some  500  miles.  In  its  upper  valley  near  Steynsdorp 
are  gold-fields,  but  the  reefs  are  almost  entirety  of  low  grade  ore. 
The  river  descends  the  Drakeosberg  by  a  pass  30  mu  S.  of  Barber- 
ton,  and  at  the  eastern  border  of  Swaziland  is  deflected  north- 
ward, keeping  a  course  parallel  to  the  Lebombo  mountains. 
Just  W.  of  32**  E.  and  in  35**  i^  S.  it  is  joined  by  one  of  the  nutny 
rivers  of  South  Africa  named  Crocodile.  This  tributary  rises,  aa 
the  Elands  river,  in  the  Bergcndal  (6437  ft.)  near  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Komati,  and  flows  £.  across  the  high  veld,  bdng 
turned  northward  as  it  reaches  the  Drakensbei^g  escarpmenu 
The  fall  to  the  low  veld  is  over  aooo  ft.  in  30  m.,  and  across  the 
country  between  the  Drakensberg  and  the  I^bombo  (100  m.) 
there  is  a  further  fall  of  3000  ft.  A  mile  below  the  junction  of 
the  Crocodile  and  Komati,  the  united  stream,  which  from  this 
point  is  also  known  as  the  Manhissa,  passes  to  the  coast  plain 
through  a  cleft  626  ft.  high  in  the  Lebombo  known  as  Komati 
Poort,  where  are  some  picturesque  falls.  At  Komati  Poort,  which 
marks  the  frontier  between  British  and  Portuguese  territory, 
the  river  is  less  than  60  m.  from  its  mouth  in  a  direct  line, 
but  in  crossing  the  plain  it  makes  a  wide  sweep  of  000  ro., 
first  N.  and  then  S.,  forming  lagoon-like  expanses  and  back- 
waters and  receiving  from  the  north  several  tributaries.  In 
flood  time  there  is  a  connexion  northward  through  the  swamps 
with  the  basin  of  the  Limpopo.  The  Komati  enters  the  sea 
1 5  m.  N.  of  Lourenco  Marques.  It  is  navigable  from  its  mouth, 
where  the  water  is  from  12  to  18  ft.  deep,  to  the  foot  of  the 
Lebombo. 

The  railway  from  Lourenco  Marques  to  Pretoria  traverses  the 
plain  in  a  direct  line,  and  at  mile  45  reaches  the  KomatL  It 
foltows  the  south  bank  of  the  river  and  enters  the  high  country 
at  Komati  Poort.  At  a  small  town  with  the  same  name,  2  m. 
W.  of  the  Poort,  on  the  23rd  of  September  1900,  during  the  war 
with  England,  3000  Boers  crossed  the  frontier  and  surreiMiered 
to  the  Portuguese  authorities.  From  the  Poort  westward  the 
railway  skirts  the  south  bank  of  the  Crocodile  river  throughout 
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KOMOTAU  (Cxech.  CAofMl0s),  a  town  of  Boiiemla.  Aaatria 
79  m.  N.N.W.  of  Prague  by  rail  Pop.  (1900).  15,995.  ateoK 
exclusively  German.  It  has  an  old  Gothic  church,  ami  its  town- 
hall  was  formeriy  a  commandery  of  the  Teutonkkftights.  Thein- 
dustrial  establishments  comprise  manufactories  of  wooUen  cfeth. 
linen  and  paper,  djreing  houses,  breweries,  distilleries,  vinegar 
works  and  the  central  workshops  of  the  Buschtfbcad  taitwmy. 
Lignite  is  worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  Komotau  was  odgia- 
ally  a  Cxech  market-pbce,  but  in  x  152  it  came  into  the  poaserMoa 
ol  the  Teutonic  Order  and  was  completely  Gennanized.  In  1396 
it  received  a  town  charter^  and  in  X416  the  kmghu  add  both 
town  and  lordship  to  Wenceslaus  IV.  On  the  x6tb  of  MAKh 
X4ax ,  the  town  was  stormed  by  the  Taborites,  sacked  and  bomcd. 
After  several  changes  of  ownership,  Komotau  came  in  1588  to 
Popd  of  Lobkovic,  who  establishod  the  Jesuits  here,  which  led 
to  trouble  between  the  Protestant  burghers  and  the  ovcr-lofd. 
In  1594  the  lordship  fell  to  the  crown,  and  in  X605  the  town 
purchased  its  freedom  and  was  created  a  royal  dty. 

KOHURA,  iUTARO^  Count  (1855-  .  ),  Japanese  states- 
man, was  bom  in  Hiuga.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  X877,  and 
entered  the  foreign  office  in  Tokyo  in  1 884.  He  served  as  cbaxgi 
d'affaires  in  Peking,  as  Japanese  minister  in  Seoul,  in  Washing- 
ton, in  St  Petersburg,  and  in  Peking  (during  the  Boxer  trouble), 
earning  in  every  post  a  high  reputation  for  diplomatic  ahihty. 
In  1901  he  reodved  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  and  hdd  k 
throughout  tl\e  course  of  the  negotiations  with  Russia  and  the 
subsequent  war  (1904-5),  being  finally  appointed  by  bis  sovereign 
to  meet  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries  at  Portsmouth,  axkd  subw- 
qucntly  the  Chinese  representatives  in  Peking,  on  which  occasions 
the  Portsmouth  treaty  of  September  1905  and  the  Peking  treaty 
of  November  in  the  same  year  were  condudcd.  For  these 
services,  and  for  negoUating  the  second  Anglo- Japanese  alliance, 
he  received  the  Japanese  title  of  count  and  was  made  a  K-C.B. 
by  King  Edward  VH.  He  resigned  his  portfolio  in  X906  and 
became  privy  councSlor,  from  which  post  he  was  tranafenod  to 
the  embassy  in  London,  but  he  returned  to  Tok3ro  in  1908  and 
resumed  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  In  the  second  Katsura 
cabinet. 

KONARAK  or  Kakasak,  a  rohied  tempfe  in  India,  in  the 
Puri  district  of  Orissa,  which  has  been  described  as  for  its  size 
"  the  most  richly  ornamented  building  externally  at  least — 19 
the  whole  world,"  It  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  sun^god.  It  oonsnted  of  a 
tower,  probably  once  over  x8o  ft.  high,  with  a  porch  in  front 
X40  ft.  high,  sculptured  with  figures  of  lions, dephaiits,  horses,  hx. 

KONO,  the  name  of  a  town,  district  and  range  of  hiUs  in  the 
N.W.  of  the  Ivory  Coast  colony,  Frcndi  West  Africa.  The  hHls 
arc  part  of  the  band  of  high  ground  separating  the  iimer  plains 
of  West  Africa  from  the  coast  regkms.  In  maps  of  the  first  haff 
of  the  X9th  century  the  range  is  shown  as  part  of  a  great  moon- 
tain  chain  supposed  to  run  east  and  west  across  Africa,  axkd  is 
thus  made  to  appear  a  continuation  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  or  the  snow-dad  hdghts  of  Ruwenzori  l*he  culmiitaling 
point  of  the  Kong  s>'stem  is  the  Pic  des  Kommono,  4757  It.  high. 
In  general  the  summits  of  the  hills  are  bdow  aoeo  ft.  and  not 
more  than  700  ft.  above  the  Icvd  of  the  country.  The  **  drde 
of  Kong,"  one  of  the  admmistrative  divisions  of  the  Ivory  Coast 
colony,  covers  46,000  sq.  m.  and  has  a  population  of  aosx 
400,00a  The  inhabitants  are  negroes,  chieiBy  Bambara  and 
Mandingo.  About  a  fourth  of  the  population  profess  Mabom- 
medanism;  the  remainder  are  spirit  worshippers.  The  town  d 
Kong,  situated  in  9*  N.,  4^30'  W.,  is  not  now  of  great  importaocr. 
Probably  Ren£  Cailli6,  who  spent  some  lime  in  the  western  pan 
of  the  country  in  1827,  was  the  first  European  to  visit  Kong. 
In  18S8  Captain  L.  0.  Binger  induced  the  native  chiefs  to  plare 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  France,  and  in  1S93  ike 
protectorate  was  attached  to  the  Ivory  Coast  colony.  For  « 
time  Kong  was  overrun  by  the  armies  of  Samory  (see  Senu^c^l). 
but  the  capture  of  that  chief  in  1898  was  followed  by  the  peacdsi 
development  of  the  district  by  France  (see  Ivo»y  Coast). 

KONOSBBRO,  a  mining  town  of  Norway  in  Buskerud  ««/ 
(county),  on  the  Laagen,igD0  ft  above  the  sea.  and  6x  m.  W.S.W. 
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h-.  .^  of  ChxistiAiib  by  nfl.  Pop.  (1900),  5585/  With  the  esceplion 
/."ic;^  of  the  church  and  the  town-house,  the  bufldings  are  mostly  of 
■urc^  wood.  The  origin  and  whole  Industry  of  the  town  arc  connected 
i-t^  with  the  government  silver-mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Their 
1^1  first  discovery  was  made  by  a  peasant  in  1633,  since  which  time 
,^^,^  they  have  been  worked  with  varying  success.  During  the  z8th 
ol  ( ^  century  Kongsberg  was  mote  important  than  now,  and  contained 
r^  double  its  present  population.  Within  the  town  are  situated 
,}■ ,. ,  '  the  smelting>works,  the  mint,  and  a  Government  weapon  factory. 
,[\^'^   Three  miles  below  the  Laagen  forms  «  fine  fall  of  140  fL 

1^^  ^  (Labrofos).  The  neighbouring  Jonksnut  (2950  ft.)  commands 
\,^^'J'  extensive  views  of  the  Telemarlc  A  driving*road  from 
^'1^^  Kongsberg  follows  a  favourite  route  for  travellers  through  this 
s,~^*  district,  connecting  with  routes  to  Sand  and  Odde  on  the  west 
Vj^"'  coast. 

■_^>ii  KONIA.  (i)  A  vilayet  in  Asia  Minor  which  includes  the 
:^1  '*  wlMle,  or  parts  of,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Piirygia,  Lycaonia, 
.  ".^  Cillda  and  Cappadoda.  It  was  formed  in  1864  by  adding  to  the 
J ,. .;  '^  old  esralet  of  Karamania  the  western  half  of  Adaoa,  and  part  of 
';'  ^"  aouth-easteni  AnadoU.  It  is  divided  into  five  sanjaks:  AdaJia, 
'^,^f  Buldur,  Handd-abad,  Konia  and  Nigdeh.  The  population 
^1^^  (99o»ooo  Moslems  and  80,000  Christians)  is  for  the  most  part 
-'pk  igricultural  and  pastoraL  The  only  industries  are  carpet- 
''^  'l  ^  weaving  and  the  manufacture  of  coUon  and  silk  stuffs.  There 
'4^^  are  mines  df  chrome,  mercury,  cinnabar,  argeatiferoua  l«id  and 
^oCi^  rock  8alt«  The  principal  exports  are  salt,  minerals,  opium, 
'  I'  -  ^'  cotton,  cereals,  wOoi  and  live  stock ;  «nd  the  imports  doth-goods, 
' '  '^-  coffee,  rice  and  petroleum.  The  vilayet  is  now  travezsed  by  the 
'  -":  :n  Anatolian  railway,  and  contains  the  railhead  of  the  Ottoman  Une 
- )  - :  !•  from  Smyrna. 

eut:ri  (j)  The  chief  town  [anc,  Iconiwm  {q.v,)\  altitude  3320  ft., 
i  br:  1 J  situated  at  the  S.W.  edge  of  the  vast  central  plain  of  Asia  Mmor, 
--^->  amidst  luxuriant  orchuds  famous  in  the  middle  ages  for  their 
: :  vrr,  yellow  plums  and  apricots  and  watered  by  streams  from  the  hills. 
03  :»n:  Pop.  45,000^  inducling  5000  Christians.  There  are  interesting 
v".  !3  lii  remains  of  Seljuk  buildings,  all  showing  strong  traces  of  Persian 
iztic  influence  in  their  decorative  details.  The  principal  ruin  is  that 
of  the  palace  of  Kilij  Arslan  II.,  which  contained  a  famous  halL 
\r^t  z  L  The  most  important  mosques  are  the  great  Tekke,  which  contains 
c' ->:  th^  tomb  of  the  poet  Mevlana  Jelal  ed«din  Rumi,  a  mystic  (sufi) 
-rj!r£,  poet,  founder  of  the  order  of  Mevlevi  (whirling)  dervishes,  and 
tht  "LJL  those  of  his  successors,  the  "  Golden  "  mosque  and  those  of  Ala 
^  I:  ed-Din  and  Sultan  Selim.  The  walls,  largely  the  work  of  Ala 
f  -:  i  r  ed-Din  I^  are  preserved  in  great  part  and  notable  for  the  number 
Lvcf:-  of  ancient  inscriptions  buUt  into  them.  They  once  had  twelve 
'J  ju*;  gates  and  were  30  ells  in  height.  The  climate  is  goodr—hot  in 
AV  '^  summer  and  cold,  with  snow,  in  winter.  Konia  is  connected 
r.L::^:  by  railway  with  Constantinople  and  is  the  starting-poant  of  the 
.  -^^  - .  extension  towards  Bagdad.    After  the  capture  of  Nicaea  by  the 

t- : ..  Crusaders  (1097),  Konia  became  the  capital  of  the  Seljuk  Sultans 
i^, ..  of  Rum  (sec  Sbxjuks  and  Tuaxs).  It  was  temporarily  occupied 
^  >l^  by  Godfrey,  and  again  by  Frederick  Barbarossa,  but  this  scarcely 
^  y  afiected  its  prosperity.  During  the  reign  of  Ala  ed-Din  L 
_^ .  (r  ar9-x^36)  the  dty  was  thronged  with  artists,  poets,  historians, 
7;,  ^  ^irista  and  dervishes,  driven  westwards  from  Peisa  and  Bokhara 
^  by  the  advance  of  the  Mongob,  and  there  was  a  brief  period  of 
great  splLnilouj.  AftLr  the  |ad|^jU{}  of  llic  empire  of  Kiim, 
.10^^^^^  am  irate  of  K^LfJitiiLLma 
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great  Jan  ChodkiewicsT^bom  he  accompanied  oii  his  Muscovite 
campaigns,  and  under  the  equally  great  Stanislaus  Zolkiewski, 
whose  daughter  Catherine  he  married.  On  the  death  of  his  first 
wife  he  wedded,  in  16x9,  Christina  Lubomirska.  In  2619  he 
took  part  in  the  expedition  against  the  Turks  which  terminated 
so  disastrously  at  Cecora,  and  after  a  valiant  resistance  was 
captuzed  and  sent  to  Constantinople,  where  he  remained  a  dose 
prisoner  for  three  years.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  all  the  forces  of  the  Republic,  and  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  25,000  men  routed  60,000  Tatars  at  Martjmow,  follow- 
ing up  this  success  with  fresh  victories,  for  which  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  diet  and  the  palatinate  of  Sandomeria  from  the 
king.  In  1625  he  was  appointed  guardian  of  the  Ukraine 
against  the  Tktars,  but  in  1626  was  transferred  to  Prussia  to 
check  the  victorious  advance  of  Gustavus  Addlphus.  Swedish 
historians  have  too  often  ignored  the  fact  that  Koniecpolski's 
superior  strategy  neutralized  all  the  e£forts  of  the  Swedidi  king, 
whom  he  defeated  again  and  again,  notably  at  Homerstdn 
(Aprfl  1627)  and  at  Trzdand  (April  1629).  But  for  the  most 
part  the  fatal  parshnony  of  his  country  compelled  Koniecpolski 
to  confine  himself  to  the  harassing  guerrilla  warfare  in  which  he 
was  an  expert.  In  1632  he  was  appointed  to  the  long  vacant 
post  of  hetman  wUlki  koronnyy  or  commander  in  chief  of  Poland, 
and  in  that  capacity  routed  the  Tatars  at  Sasowy  Rogi  (April 
1633)  and  at  Paniawce  (April  and  October  1633),  and  the  Turks, 
with  terrific  loss,  at  Abazd  Basha.  To  keep  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Ukraine  in  order  he  also  buUt  the  fortress  of  Kudak%  As  one 
of  the  largest  proprietors  in  the  Ukraine  he  suffered  severely 
from  Cossack  depredations  and  offered  many  concessions  to 
them.  Only  after  3rears  of  conflict,  however,  did  he  succeed  in 
reducing  these  unruly  desperadoes  to  something  like  obedience. 
In  1644  he  once  more  routed  the  Tatars  at  Ockmatow,  and  again 
inx646atBrody.  This  was  his  last  exploit,  for  he  died  the  same 
year,  to  the  great  grief  of  Wladislaus  IV.,  who  had  already  con- 
certed withhim  the  plan  for  a  campaign  on  a  grand  scale  against 
the  Turks,  and  relied  prindpally  upon  the  Grand  Hetman  for  its 
success.  Though  leas  famous  thui  his  contemporaries  ZoUdehwski 
and  Chodkiewicz,  KoniecpoUd  was  fully  thdr  equal  as  a  general^ 
and  his  inesEorable  severity  made  him  an  ideal  lord-marcher. 

See  an  unfinished  bfegraphy  in  the  Tyg.  Ittus,  of  Warsaw  for 
1863:  Stanislaw  Pcrylenitki,  Memorials  of  tht  Konucpclskis  (PoL) 
(Lemberg,  1842).  (R.  N.  B.) 

KONIO»  KARL  RUDOLPH  (1839-1901),  German  physicist, 
was  bom  at  Kfinigsberg  (Prussia)  on  the  26th of  November  1832, 
and  studied  at  the  tmiversity  of  his  native  town,  taking  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  About  1852  he  went  to  Paris,  and  became  apprentice 
to  the  famous  violin-maker,  J.  B.  Vuillaume,  and  some  six  years 
later  he  started  business  on  his  own  account.  He  called  himself 
a  "  maker  of  musical  instruments,"  but  the  instruments  for 
which  his  name  is  best  known  are  tuning-forics,  which  speedily 
gained  a  high  repnution  among  physicists  for  their  accuracy 
and  general  excellence.  From  this  business  Kdnig  derived  his 
livelihood  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was,  however,  very  far 
from  being  a  mere  tradesman,  and  even  as  a  manufacturer  he 
regarded  the  quality  of  the  articles  that  left  his  workshop  as  a 
matter  of  greater  soUdtude  than  the  profits  they  yidded.  Acous- 
tical research  was  his  real  interest,  and  to  that  he  devoted  all  the 
time  and  money  he  could  spare  from  his  business.  An  exhibit 
which  he  sent  to  the  London  Exhibition  of  1862  gained  a  gold 
medal,  and  at  the  PhiUdelphia  Exposition  at  1876  great  admira- 
tion was  expressed  for  a  tonometricapparatus  of  hismanufacture; 
This  consisted  of  about  670  tuning-forks,  of  as  many  different 
pitches,  extending  over  four  octaves,  and  it  afforded  a  perfect 
means  for  testing,  by  enumeration  of  the  beats,  the  number  of 
vibratk>ns  producing  any  given  note  and  for  accurately  tuning 
any  musical  instrument.  An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  this 
apparatus  for  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Kttnig  was 
induced  to  leave  it  behind  him  in  America  on  the  assurance  that 
it  would  be  purchased;  but,  ultimately,  the  money  not  bdog 
forthcoming,  the  arrangement  fell  through,  to  his  great  dis- 
appointment and  pecuniary  loss.  Some  of  the  forks  he  disposed 
of  to  the  university  of  Toronto  and  th  '     He  used  as  a 
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Bucfeas  for  tbeooMtmctioii  of  a  stS  more  dabonte  tonometer. 
Wliik  thi  nnce  oC  the  oU  apparaiiw  was  onij  betweca  isS  and 
4096  ▼fiwalioas  a  aeoood,  the  lowest  fork  of  the  new  oae  made 
only  16  vflxatioos  a  second,  idiHe  the  highest  gave  a  sound  too 
skciU  to  be  percrprihte  by  the  human  ear.  Kdnig  wiU  also  be 
lesciembeted  as  the  inTentor  and  constructor  of  many  oth» 
beautiful  pieces  of  apptiatus  lor  the  investigatian  of  sooastical 
probfems,  among  wUch  may  be  mentiooed  his  wavfr«ceBS^  the 
first  of  whkh  was  shown  at  Philadelphia  m  1876.  His  original 
work  detlt,  among  other  things,  with  Whcatstone'saoond-figuzcs, 
the  characteristic  notes  of  the  different  Yoweb,  manometric 
Auncs»  &C.;  but  perhaps  the  most  impoctant  of  hb  researches 
are  those  devoted  to  the  phenomena  produced  by  the  interference 
of  two  tones,  in  which  he  controverted  the  views  of  H.  von  Heim- 
holu  as  to  thr  erhtmcr  of  summation  and  difference  tones.  He 
died  in  Paris  on  the  and  of  October  igor. 
t  KANIMRilZ  (Czech,  Hro^iCr^tfsD,  a  town  and  cpisoopal 
see  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  74  m.  £.  of  Prague  by  xafl.  Pop. 
(1900),  9773,  mostly  Czech.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  very 
fertile  region  catted  the  ''Golden  Road,"  and  contains  many 
buildings  of  hirtorical  and  architectural  interest.  The  cathedral 
was  founded  in  1303  by  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Wenceslaus  II;  and  the 
church  of  St  John,  buik  in  1710,  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  old 
castle.  The  industries  include  the  manufacture  of  musical 
instruments,  machinery,  coloni8»  and  cartom-purref  as  well  as 
gloves  and  wax  candles.  The  original  name  of  KteiggritS) 
one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  Bohemia,  was  Ckiwmtc  Dtbroa- 
iotrii^;  the  name  Arodtt;,  or  "the  Castle,"  was  given  to  it  when  it 
became  the  seat  of  a  count,  and  Kratawe^ "  of  the  queen  *^  (Ger. 
Kfnigm),  was  prefixed  when  it  became  one  of  the  dower  towns 
of  the  queen  of  Wenoeslaus  IL,  Faiaahrfh  of  Poland,  who  lived 
here  for  thirty  yean.  It  remamed  a  dower  town  till  idaou 
Kdniggrttz  was  the  first  of  the  towns  to  dedare  for  the  nafinnal 
cause  during  the  Hussite  wars.  After  the  battle  of  the  White 
Mountain  (i6ao)  a  large  part  of  the  Protestant  population  left 
the  place.  In  1639  the  town  was  occupied  for  e^t  numths  by 
the  Swedes*  Several  churches  and  convents  were  pulled  down 
to  make  way  for  the  fortifications  erected  under  Joseph  H.  The 
fortrem  was  finally  dismantlfd  in  1884.  Near  Kfiniggr&tz  took 
pbice,  on  the  3rd  of  July  1866,  the  decisive  battle  (formerly 
called  Sadowa)  of  the  Austro-Pruasian  war  (see  Sxvsn  Wiexs' 
Wa«). 

KdNieniHOP  (Dvnr  KrofMr  in  Caech),  the  seat  of  a  provincial 
district  and  of  a  provincial  law-court,  is  situated  in  north-eastern 
Bohemia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  about  160  kilometres  from 
Prague.  Brewings  omi-milling  and  cotton-weaving  are  the 
priiidpal  industries.  Pop.  about  11,000.  The  dty  is  of  very 
ancient  origin.  Founded  by  King  Wenceslans  IL  of  Bohemia 
(i  278-1305),  it  was  given  by  him  to  his  wife  Elizabeth,  and  thus 
received  the  name  cl  Dvur  Kialove  (the  court  of  the  queen). 
During  the  Hussite  wars,  Dvur  Kralove  was  several  times  taken 
and  retaken  by  the  contending  parties.  In  a  battle  fought  partly 
within  the  streets  of  the  town,  the  Austrian  army  was  totally 
defeated  by  the  Prussiaas  on  the  29th  of  June  x866.  In  the  19th 
century  Dvur  Kralove  became  widely  known  as  the  spot  where  a 
MS.  was  fotmd  thai  was  long  believed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
written  documents  in  the  Czech  langiiwgr  In  i8r7  Wenceslas 
Hanka,  afterwards  for  a  long  period  fibrarian  of  the  Bohemian 
museum,  dedared  that  he  had  found  in  the  church  tower  in  the 
town  of  Dvur  Kralove  when  on  a  visit  there,  a  very  ancient  MS. 
containing  epic  and  lyric  poems.  Though  Dobrovsky,  the 
greatest  Caech  philologist  of  the  time,  from  the  first  expressed 
suspicions,  the  MS.  known  as  the  Kralodvoraky  Rukopb  manu* 
script  of  KOniginhof  was  long  accepted  as  genuine,  faequently 
printed  and  translated  into  most  European  languages.  Doubts 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  document  never,  however,  ceased, 
and  they  became  stronger  when  Hanka  was  convicted  oiE  having 
fabricated  other  false  Bohemian  documents.  A  series  of  works 
and  articles  written  by  Profeston  (>oU,  Gebauer.  Masoryk,  and 
others  have  recently  proved  that  the  MS.  b  a  forgery,  and  hardly 
any  Bohemian  scholars  of  the  pnaent  day  believe  in  its  genuine- 


The  Aacairion  of  the  aothcflKicity  of  the  MS.  el  Ovw  Kidoie 
lasted  with  short  mterruptioas  about  seveaQr  years,  -aad  tla 
Bohemian  works  written  on  the  sulnect  would  fill  a  ro^siffantiU 
fitvary.  Count  Lntzow's  History  cf  Bckemiam  Literate  gives  a 
brief  account  of  the  ooatroi^ersy. 

KOMIMBBM  (PbUsh  JOWMMt),  a  town  of  Gcrmaoy.  capita 
of  the  province  of  East  Prussia  and  a  fortress  of  the  first  raak 
Pop.  (1880),  140,800;  (1890),  161,666;  (ipos),  319,869  (tndadinc 
the  incorporated  suburbs).  It  is  situated  on  ifsing  gronad,  oa 
both  sides  of  the  Picgel,  4)  m.  from  iu  OMmth  in  the  Frische 
Haff,  397  m.  N.  £.  of  Berlin,  on  the  railway  to  Eydtkwlmen  aad 
at  the  junction  of  lines  to  PiUau,  TQsit  and  Kranz.  It  ooesistt 
of  three  parts,  which  were  fermaty  independent  ndnriniBtfatiwe 
units,  the  Akstadt  (oki  town),  to  the  west,  L6bemc^t  to  tfae 
east,  and  the  island  Knc^Aof ,  together  with  numeroos  aubwbi^ 
all  embraced  in  a  circuit  of  9)  iniles.  The  Pregd,  spanned  bjr 
many  bridges,  ffows  throu^  the  tomi  in  two  branches,  whick 
unite  below  the  GrQne  Brttcke.  Its  greatest  braadth  vkMa  the 
town  is  from  80  to  90  yards,  and  it  is  usually  frosen  frooB  Kovcm- 
ber  to  Maxch.  Kfioigsbeig  does  not  retain  many  marls  of 
antiquity.  The  Attstadt  luis  long  and  narrow  stieeta,  bat  the 
Kne^>bof  quarter  is  roomier.  Of  the  seven  markct-plaoes  aaly 
that  in  the  Altstadt  retains  somrfhing  of  its  former  appeannce. 
Among  the  mor6  interesting  buildings  are  the  Sclilaes,  a  kag 
rectangle  begun  in  1255  and  added  to  later,  with  m  Gothic 
tower  277  ft.  high  and  a  chapel  built  la  159s,  in  winch  Fvederidk 
L  in  1701  and  William  L  In  i86t  aowued  thrmselvca  ki^s  «f 
Prussia;  and  the  cathedral,  begim  in  1333  and  icstored  in  t%^ 
a  Gothic  building  with  a  tower  164  ft.  high,  adjoining  wrhkh  is 
the  tomb  of  Kant.  The  Schloss  was  orig^aally  the  residence  d 
the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Teutonic  order  and  later  of  tltt  dakes 
of  Prussia.  Behind  is  the  parade-ground,  with  the  statues  of 
Albert  L  and  of  Frederick  WUham  m.  by  August  Kisa,  and  the 
grounds  also  contain  monuments  to  Frederick  L  and  WlDiBa  L 
To  the  east  is  the  Srhhmtfrich,  a  long  narrow  ornamental  hkt 
covering  IS  acres.  The  north-west  side  of  the  pacade-gnnnd  i» 
occupied  1^  the  new  university  buildings,  completed  in  186$; 
these  and  the  new  exchange  tm  the  south  side  of  the  Picgel  aie 
the  finest  architectural  features  of  the  town.  Tlic  nmvciuiy 
(Collegium  Albertinum)  was  founded  in  iS44  by  Alben  I.,  dnke 
of  Prussia,  as  a  **  purely  Lutheran  "  place  of  learning.  It  ii 
chiefly  distinguished  for  its  mathematical  and  p****-— "t*l«r^ 
studies,  and  possesses  a  famous  observatoiy,  establisbed  is 
x8ix  by  Frederick  William  Bessd,  a  library  of  abont  240^000 
volumes,  a  zoological  museum,  a  botanical  garden,  laboratories 
and  valuable  mathemaiical  and  other  scirntific 


Among  its  fomous  professors  have  been  Kant  (who  was  bora 
here  in  1724  and-to  whom  a  monument  was  erected  in  1864). 
J.  G.  von  Herder,  Bessel,  F.  Neumann  and  J.  F.  Hcrfaait. 
It  is  attended  by  about  xooo  studenU  and  has  a  trartang 
staff  of  over  xoo.  Among  other  educational  estahhdmMsCs, 
Kflnigsberg  numbers  four  classical  schools  (g]finnasia>  and  three 
coomierdal  schools,  an  academy  of  painfing  and  a  irliaiil  of 
music  The  hospitals  and  benevolent  institntiotts  are  noBMBBus. 
The  town  is  less  well  equq>ped  with  nuiaeums-and  siimlar  insti- 
tutions, the  most  noteworthy  being  the  Prussia  niuM  inn  af 
aadquities,  which  is  especially  rich  in  East  Piuasian  fin^ 
from  the  Stone  age  to  the  Viking  period.  Besides  the  cathednl 
the  town  has  fourteen  churches. 

Kteigsberg  b  a  naval  and  military  fortxcas  of  the  first  ordez. 
The  fortifications  were  begun  in  1843  and  were  only  <Twnplrtrd 
in  1905,  althov^  the  place  was  surrounded  by  walls  in  eaxfy 
times.  The  works  consist  of  an  inner  wall,  brou^it  into  con- 
nexion with  an  outlying  system  of  works,  and  of  tw^ve  detached 
forts,  of  which  six  are  00  the  right  and  six  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
PregeL  Between  them  lie  two  greatforts,  that  of  Friedikhdhaii 
on  an  island  in  the  Pregel  and  that  of  the  Kaseme  Krot^mna  oa 
the  east  of  the  town,  both  within  the  environing  rampana.  The 
protected  position  of  its  harbour  has  made  K6nigsbet^  one  of  the 
most  important  coounerdal  cities  of  Germany.  A  near  chana^ 
has  recently  been  made  between  it  and  its  port,  PiUan,  sp  oaflrs 
distant,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  Frische  Haff,  10  aa  to  ndma 
vessels  drawing  20  foet  of  water  right  up  to  the  qfunjra  «i 
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KStilgsbeig,  and  the  resalt  his  been  to  stimobite  tbe  trade  of 
the  city.  It  is  protected  for  a  loog  distance  by  moles,  in  which  a 
break  has  been  left  in  the  Fischhaoser  Wiek,  to  permit  of  freer 
circulation  of  the  water  and  to  prevent  damage  to  the  mainland. 

The  industries  of  Kfinigsberg  have  made  great  advances 
within  recent  years,  nouble  among  them  are  printing-works  and 
manufactures  of  machinery,  locomotives,  carriages,  chemicals, 
toys,  sugar,  cellulose,  be^,  tobacco  and  dgars,  pianos  and 
amber  war»;  The  prindpal  exports  are  cereals  and  flour, 
cattle,  horses,  hemp,  flax,  timber,  sugar  and  oilcake*  There  are 
two  pretty  public  parks,  one  in  tbe  Hufen,  with  a  zoological 
garden  attached,  another  the  Luisenwahl  which  commemorates 
the  sojourn  of  Queen.  Louisa  of  Prussia  in  the  town  ii|  the 
disastrous  year  x8o6. 

.  Tbe  Altstadt  of  Kdnigi^rg  grew  up  around  the  castle  bu3t' 
in  1355  by  the  Teutonic  Order,  on  the  advice  of  Ottaker  IL 
Kii^  of  Bohemia,  after  whom  the  place  wia  named.  Its  first 
site  was  near  the  fishing  village  of  Steindamm,  but  after  its 
destruction  by  the  Prussians  in  1363  it  Was  rebuilt  in  its  present 
position.  It  received  dvic  privileges  in  xa86,  the  two  other 
parts  of  the  present  town— J>6benicht  and  Kneiphof-^-recetving 
them  a  few  years  later.  In  2340  Kdnigsberg  entered  the 
Hanseatic  League.  From  1457  it  was  tbe  r^dence  of  the  grand 
master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  from  2525  till  x6x8  of  the 
dukes  of  Prussia.  The  trade  of  Rdnigsberg  was  much  hmdered 
by  the  constant  shifting  and  silting  up  of  tbe  channcb  leading 
to  its  harbour;  and  the  great  northern  wars  did  it  immense 
harm,  but  before  the  end  of  the  xjth  century  it  had  almost 
recovered. 

In  1724  the  three  indep>endent  parts  were  united  into  a^gle 
town  by  Frederick  William  I. 

Ktfnigsberg  suffered  severely  during  the  war  of  liberation 
and  wa$  occupied  by  the  F^rench  in  XS07.  In  18x3  the  town  was 
the  scene  of  the  deliberatioia  which  led  to  the  successful  uprising 
of  Prussia  against  Napoleon.  During  the  XQth  century  the 
opening  of  a  railway  system  in  East  Prussia  and  Russia  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  its  commerce,  making  it  the  principal  outlet 
Un  the  Russian  staples— grain,  -seeds,  flax  and  h^p.  It  has 
now  regular  steam  communication  with  Memel,  Stettin,  Kiel, 
Amsterdam  and  HulL 

See  Faber,  Die  Haupt-  itnd  Residentstadi  Kdnigsbert  in  Pmssen 
nC5nifsbers.  1840) ;  Scfaubert,Z«r  doo-^dhritm  JmbelfeiarK&imjhtrgs 
(KdnigsbcrE.  1855) ;  3eckherm,  CeschtchU  der  Befuiigungitu  A^igs- 
bergs  (KdnigsberR,  1800);  H.  O.  Pruu,  Die  Unigliche  Albertus- 
UntversiUlt  tu  Kdnigsberg  im  to  Jakrhundert  (KOnigsbe?^,  1894); 
Armstedl,  Cesehickte  der  kSntelichen  Haupt-  und  Rendentsladt 
K&nigiberg  {StuttgsiTt,\9g9)i}A.ScbultxefK(fnigsbertiaidOstpreusun 
tu  Anfang  1813  (Berlin,  1901);  aad  Gordak,  Wepifeiser  durfk 
K6nigsberg  (Konigsbcrg,  1904). 

KOKTGSBORN.  a  spa  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Westphalia,  immediately  to  the  N.  of  the  town  of  Unna,  of 
which  it  practically  forms  a  suburb.  It  has  large  saltworks, 
producing  annually  over  15,000  tons.  Tbe  brine  springs,  in 
connexion  with  which  there  is  a  hydropathic  establishment, 
have  a  temperature  of  93^  F.,  and  are  efi&adous  in  skin 
diseases,  rheumatism  and  scrofula. 

See  Wegelc,  Bad  Kdnigsborn  und  seine  HeUmiUd  (Essen,  1902).^ 

KONIOSHOITIS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Silesia,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Upper  Silesian  coal  and 
iron  district,  3  m.  S.  of  Beuthen  and  122  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of 
Bresku.  Pop.  (2852),  4495;  (1875),  26,040;  (1900),  57,919- 
In- 1869  it  was  incorporated  with  various  neighboiiring  villages, 
and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  town.  It  has  two  ^testant 
and  three  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  sevenl  schools  and 
benevolent  institutions.  Tbe  largest  iron-worics  in  Silesia  is 
situated  at  Kdnigshfitte,  and  mdudes  puddling  works,  roUing- 
mills,  and  nnc-works.  Founded  in  1797,  it  was  fbrmeriy  in 
the  hands  of  government,  but  is  now  carried  on  by  a  company. 
There  are  also  mamifactures  of  bricks  and  glass  and  a  trade  in 
wood  and  coal.  Neariy  one-half  of  the  popuhition  of  the  town 
consists  of  Poles. 

See  Mohr,  GeschichlfderSkdiKOnigskaUe  (KOnigshatte,  1890). 


KOmOSUItTBR,  atowaofOerBany,ittthedadiyofBnm8' 
wick,  on  the  Lutter  36  m.  E.  of  Brunswick  by  the  raOway  to 
Eisleben  and  Magdeburg.  Pop.  (2905),  ^a6o.  It  possesses  an 
Evangelical  church,  a  castle  and  some  inteeesting  old  houses. 
Its  chief  manufactures  are  sugar,  machinery,  paper  and  beer. 
Near  tbe  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  Benedictine  abbey  founded  in 
XX35.  In  its  beautiful  church,  which  has  not  been  destroyed, 
are  the  tombs  of  the  emperor  Lothair  II.,  hJs  wife  Richtnsa,  and 
of  his  son-ln-hiw,  Duke  Henry  the  Proud  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria* 

KAVfOSHARK,  MARU  AURORA,  COuntess  or  (2662-1728), 
mistress  of  Augustus  the  Strong,  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of 
Poland,  bdonged  to  a  noble  Swedish  family,  and  was  born  on 
the  8th  of  May  1662.  Having  passed  some  years  at  Hamburg, 
where  she  attracted  attention  both  by  her  beauty  and  her  talents, 
Aurora  went  in  2694  to  Dresden  to  make  inquiries  about  her 
brother  Pbilipp  Christoph,  count  of  Kttnigsmark,  who  had 
suddenly  and  mysteriously  disappeared  from  Hanover.  Here 
she  was  noticed  by  Augustus,  who  made  her  his  mistress;  ami 
in  October  1696  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  Maurice,  afterwards  the 
famous  marshal  de  Saxe.  The  elector  however  quickly  tired 
of  Aurora,  who  then  spent  her  time  in  efforts  to  secure  the 
positfon  of  abbess  of  Quedlinburg,  an  oflke  which  carried  with 
it  the  dignity  of  a  princess  of  the  Empire,  aad  to  recover  the 
lost  inheriunce  of  her  family  in  Sweden.  She  was  made 
coadjutor  abbess  and  lady-provost  {Prdpslin)  of  C^dlinbutg, 
but  lived  mainly  in  Berlin,  Dresden  and  Hamburg.  In  2702 
»he  went  on  a  diplomaUc  errand  to  Charles  XIT.  of  Sweden  on 
behalf  of  Augustus,  but  her  adventurous  journey  ended  in 
failure.  The  countess,  who  was  described  by  Voltaire  as  "  the 
most  famous  woman  of  two  centuries,"  died  at  Qoedfinburg  on 
the  x6th  of  February  2728. 

See  F.  Cramer,  DenheOrdigkeiten  der  Crdfin  M.  A,  Kdnigmark 
O^iiptig,  1836) ;  and  Biograpkucke  Naehrickten  von  der  Crdfin  M.  A. 
KUnigswtark  (QuedUnburg,  2833);  ^'  ^-  Paimblad,  i4«rero  KOnigf* 
mark  und  if^re  Verwandte  (Lriprig,  2848-1853) :  C.L.  de  Pollnitx, 


La  Saxe  gai<ifUe  (Amsterdam.  2734):  and  G,  j.  B.  von  Corvin' 
Wiersbitzki,  Maria  Aurora,  GrAfin  wm  KSnigsmark  {JBfMdoUxzdt, 
2902). 

KdNIGSMARK,  PHIUPP  CHRISTOPH,  Coitnt  or  (2665-' 
2694),  was  a  member  of  a  noble  Swedish  family,  and  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  lover  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  wife  of  the  English  king 
George  I.  then  electoral  prince  of  Hanover.  Bom  on  the  24th  of 
March  2665,  Kdnigsmark  was  a  brother  of  the  countess  noticed 
above.  After  wandering  and  fighting  in  various  parts  of  Europe 
he  entered  the  service  of  Ernest  Augustus,  elector  of  Hanover. 
Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  and  assisted 
her  in  one  or  two  futile  attempts  to  escape  from  Hanover, 
Regarded,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  the  lover  of  the  princess,  be 
was  seized,  and  disappeared  from  history,  probably  by  assas- 
sination, on  the  2St  of  July  2694.  One  authority  sUtes  that 
(korge  I.  was  accustomed  to  boast  about  this  deed;  but  this 
statement  is  doubted,  and  the  Hanoverian  court  resolutely 
opposed  all  efforts  to  clear  up  the  mystery.  It  is  xiot  absolutely 
ceruin  that  Sophia  Dorothea  was  guilty  of  a  crimixud  intrigue 
with  KOnigsmark,  as  it  is  probable  that  the  letters  wlUch 
purport  to  have  passed  between  the  pair  are  forgeries.  The 
question  of  her  guilt  or  innocence,  however,  has  been  aad  still 
remains  a  fruitful  and  popular  subject  for  romance  and 
speculation. 

See  Briefipeehsel  des  Grafen  KSnitsmark  und  der  Prinaessin  Sopkic 
Dorotkea  von  CeUe,  edited  by  W.  F.  Paimblad  (Leiprig.  2847); 
A.  K6cber>  "  Die  Prinzcasin  von  Ahlden,"  In  the  Historiuke  Zeil- 
sekrifi  (Munich.  1882):  and  W.  H.  Wilkins,  TU  Jjne  oj  an 
Unermoned  Queen  (Loodon,  2900). 

KdmeSSEB,  or  Lake  of  St  Bartholomew,  a  lake  of  Germany, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  province  of  Upper  Bavaria,  about 
2}  m.  S.  from  Berchtesgaden,  2850  ft.  above  sea^leve].  It  has  a 
length  of  5  m.,  and  a  breadth  varying  from  500  )rards  to  a  Uttle 
over  a  mile,  and  attains  a  maximum  depth  of  600  ft.  The 
Kdnigssee  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  lakes  in  the  German 
Alps,  pent  in  by  limestone  mountains  rising  to  an  altitude  of 
6500  ft.,  the  flanks  of  which  descend  precipitously  to  the  green 
waters  bdow. .  The  lake  abounds  in  trout,  and^hejnirrounding 
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owotfy  it  ifch  in  gime.  Ob  a  pMiDOBlory  by  the  ilde  of  the 
Jake  is  &  chapd  to  which  pilgriinages  are  made  on  Sc  Bar- 
tholomew's  Day.  Separated  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  from 
the  Rdnigaiee  is  the  Obersee,  a  smaller  lake. 
I  KONIOSTQN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
situated  in  a  deep  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  the 
influx  oi  the  fiieU,  in  the  centre  of  Saxon  Switzerland,  25  m. 
S.E.  of  Dresden  by  the  railway  to  Bodenbach  and  Testchen. 
It  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  church,  a  monur 
ment  to  the  composer  Julius  Ouo,  and  has  some  amall  manu- 
factures of  machinery,  celluloid,  paper,  vinegar  and  buttons. 
It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  huge  fortress,  lying  immediately 
to  the  north-west  of  the  town,  which  crowns  a  sandstone  rock 
rising  abruptly  from  the  Elbe  to  a  height  of  750  fL  Across  the 
Elbe  lies  the  Lilienstein,  a  similar  formation,  but  unfortified. 
The  fortress  of  KOnigstein  was  probably  a  Slav  stronghold  as 
early  as  the  xath  century,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  chronicles 
before  the  year  1241,  when  it  was  a  fief  of  Bohemia.  In  1401  it 
passed  to  the  margraves  of  Meissen  and  by  the  treaty  of  Eger 
in  X459  it  was  formally  ceded  by  Bohemia  to  Saxony.  About 
1540  the  works  were  strengthened,  and  the  place  was  used  as 
a  P0itU  d'appui  against  inroads  from  Bohemia.  Hence  the 
phrase  frequently  employed  by  historians  that  Rdnigstcin  is 
"  the  key  to  Bohemia."  As  a  fact,  the  main  road  from  Dresden 
into  that  country  lies  across  the  hills  several  miles  to  the  south- 
west, and  the  fortres»  has  exercised  little,  if  any,  influence  in 
atrategic  operations,  either  during  the  middle  ages  or  in  modem 
tiroes.  It  was  further  strengthened  under  the  electors  Christian 
L,  John  George  I.  and  Frederick  Augustus  II.  of  Saxony,  the 
last  of  whom  completed  it  in  its  present  form.  During  the 
Prussian  invasion  of. Saxony  in  2756  it  served  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  King  of  Poland,  Augustus  III.,  as  it  did  also  in 
1849,  during  the  Dresden  insurrection  of  May  in  that  year,  to 
the  King  of  Saxony,  Frederick  Augustus  II.  and  his  ministers. 
It  was*  occupied  by  the  Prussians  in  1867,  who  retahied  posses- 
sion of  it  until  the  peace  of  1871.  It  is  garrisoned  by  detach- 
ments of  several  Saxon  infantry  regiments,  and  serves  as  a 
treasure  house  for  the  state  and  also  as  a  place  of  detention  for 
officers  sentenced  to  fortress  imprisonment.  A  remarkable 
feature  of  the  place  is  a  well,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  to  a 
depth  of  470  ft. 

See  Klcmm,  Der  KdnigsUin  in  alter  und  never  Zeit  (X^pzlz,  1905) ; 
and  Gautsch,  Adteste  Ceschukle  der  sOcksiuhen  ^kweu  (Droden, 
i860). 

KOnIGSWINTER,  a  town  and  summer  resort  of  Germany,  in 
the  Pmssisn  Rhine  province,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
24  m.  S.S.E.  of  Cologne  by  the  railway  to  Frankforf-on-Main, 
atthefootoftbeSiebengebtrge.  Pop.(i905),3944.  Theromantic 
Drachcnkis  (loio  fL),  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  castle  built 
eariy  in  the  X2th  century  by  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  rises 
behind  the  town.  From  the  summit,  to  which  there  is  a  funi- 
cular railway,  there  is  a  magnificent  view,  celebrated  by  Byron 
in  Ckilde  Harold*s  PUirimage.  A  cave  in  the  hill  b  said  to 
have  sheltered  the  dragon  which  was  slain  by  the  hero  Siegfried. 
The  mountain  is  quarried,  and  from  1267  onward  supplied  stone 
(trachyte)  for  the  building  of  Cologne  cathedral.  The  castle  of 
Dracbcnburg,  built  in  1883,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  hilL 
KOnigswinter  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  an  Evangelical  church, 
some  small  manufactures  and  a  little  shipping.  It  has  a  monu- 
ment to  the  poet,  Wolfgang  MUller.  Near  the  town  are  the 
nuns  of  the  abbey  of  Heisterbach. 

KONINCK.  LAURENT  GUIUAUHB  DE  (18097x887),  Belgian 
palaeontologist  and  chemist,  was  bom  at  Louvain  on  the  3rd  of 
May  X809.  He  studied  medidne  in  the  university  of  his  native 
town,  and  in  183  x  he  became  assistant  in  the  chemical  schools. 
He  pursued  the  study  of  chemistry  in  Paris,  Berlin  and  Giessea, 
and  was  subsequently  engaged  in  teaching  the  science  at  Ghent 
and  Li£ge.  In  X856  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  Li£ge  University,  and  he  retained  this  post  until  the  close 
of  his  life.  About  the  year  1835  he  began  to  devote  his  leisure 
to  the  investigation  of  the  Carbonifcrpus  fossils  around  Li6ge, 
and  ullimately  be  became  distinguished  for  his  researches  on 


the  pabeoiitolocy  of  the  Pilscosoic  focks,  and  especially  for  )m 
desoiptions  of  the  moUusca,  brachiopods,  Crustacea  nod  crinoids 
of  the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  Belgium.  In  neogfikkm.  ol 
this  work  the  Wollaston  medal  was  awarded  to  him  in  1I75  by 
the  Geological  Sodety  of  London,  andin  X876  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  palaeontology  at  Li^.  He  died  at  Li^ge  on  the 
i6th  of  July  X887. 

Publications.— iSMMiiU  d€  ckmie  inorgjnitMB  (X839):  Dexrip^ 
tion  des  amimauxJossUu  qui  u  tronvent  dans  U  terrain  Carbomfht 
de  Betgique  (l84>-l&i4,  tupp.  1851);  Rechtrchts  sur  Us  ctum&mx 
fossiUs (1847, 1873)-  See Noitcg sKrL.G.de Koninck, by  E.  DnpoAt; 
Annuain  d$  FAcad.  roy,  dt  Beltiqtu  (1891),  with  poitnit  aad 
btbliofrapfay. 

KOHINCK.  PHILIP  DB  [de  Coninck,  de  Koningh,  van  Koenii^ 
(i6x9-x688),  Dutch  landscape  painter,  was  bom  in  Amterdaffl 
in  X619.  Little  is  known  of  his  history,  except  that  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Rembrandt,  whose  influence  ia  to  be  seen  in  all  hts 
work.  He  painted  chiefly  broad  sunny  landsratin,  full  of 
space,  light  and  atmoipHerei  Portraiu  by  him,  aomevhat  ia 
the  nuumer  of  Rembrandt,  also  exist;  there  arc  eTamplft  ol 
these  in  the  galleries  at  Copenhagen  and  Christiania.  Of  his 
landscapes  the  priiudpal  are  "Vue  de  rcmboucfaare  d*nat 
riviere,"  at  the  Hague;  a  slightly  krger  replica  is  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London;  "  Lisi^  d'un  bois,"  and  '*  Paysage  "  (with 
figures  by  A.  Vandevelde)  at  Amsterdam;  and  landscapes  ia 
Brusaela,  Flormce  (Ufiizi),  Berlin  and  Cologne. 

Several  of  his  works  have  been  falsely  attributed  to 
Rembrandt,  and  many  more  to  his  namewkr  and  fdlow* 
townsman  SAXOucnf  ox  Kobunck  (160^x656),  vdxo  was  abo  a 
disciple  of  Rembrandt;  his  paintings  and  etching  cobsmi 
mainly  of  portraits  and  biblical  scenes. 

Both  these  painters  are  to  be  distinguished  from  David  ox 
KonMOt  (x636-?x687},  who  is  also  known  as  **  RanuneUar." 
He  was  bom  in  Antwerp.  He  studied  there  under  Jan  Fyt,  and 
later  settled  in  Rome,  where  he  is  sUted  to  have  died  ia  16S7; 
this  is,  however,  doubtful.  His  pictum  are  chiefly  laadscapa 
with  animals,  and  still-life. 

K(MIITZ»  a  town  of  (jennahy,  in  the  province  of  West  Pnissa, 
at  the  junction  of  railways  to  Sdrnddemflhl  and  Gacscn,  68  wl 
S.W.  <^  Danzig.  Pop.  (x90s),  ix.014.  It  is  still  surrounded 
by  its  old  fortifications,  has  two  Evangelical  and  two  Romaa 
Catholic  churches,  a  new  town-hall,  handsome  public  ofices, 
and  a  prison.  It  has  iron-foundries,  saw-mills,  electrical  works, 
and  manufactures  of  bricks.  Konitz  was  the  first  fortified  poA 
established  in  Prussia  by  Hermann  Balk,  who  in  x  230  bad  beet 
commissioned  as  Landmeittert  by  the  grand-master  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  to  reduce  the  heathen  Prussians.  For  a  long 
time  it  continued  to  be  a  place  of  military  importance. 

See  Uppenkarop.  (ksckkkU  der  Stadi  Konits  (Konitz.  1873). 

RONKAH,  or  Concan,  a  maritime  tract  of  Western  Ixidia, 
situated  within  the  limits  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  and 
extending  from  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Goa  on  the  S. 
to  the  territory  of  Daman,  belonging  to  the  same  nation,  00 
the  N.  On  the  E.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Western  Ghats,  and  oa 
the  W.  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  tract  comprises  the  three 
British  districts  of  Thana,  Ratnagiri  and  Kolaba,  and  the  native 
states  of  Janjira  and  Sawantwari.  It  may  be  estimated  at 
300  m.  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  40.  Froa 
the  mountains  on  its  eastern  frontier,  which  in  one  place  attaia 
a  height  of  4700  ft.,  the  surface,  marked  by  a  succession  d 
irregxilar  hilly  spurs  from  the  Ghats,  slopes  to  the  westward, 
where  the  mean  elevation  of  the  coast  is  not  more  than  too  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Several  mountain  streams,  but  iMoe 
of  any  magnitude,  traverse  the  country  in  the  same  directioa. 
One  of  the  most  striking  characteiistics  of  the  dimate  is  the  vio- 
lence of  the  monsoon  rains— the  mean  annual  fall  at  Mahabalesh- 
war  amounting  to  239  in.  The  coast  has  a  straight  general 
outline,  but  is  much  broken  into  small  bajrs  and  hftrboors. 
This,  with  the  uninteirupted  view  along  the  shore,  and  the 
land  apd  sea  breezes,  which  force  vessels  steering:  along  the 
coast  to  be  always  within  sight  of  it,  rendered  this  countiy 
from  time  immemorial  the  scat  of  piracy;  aixi  so  formtdabk 
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had  the  pirates  become  in  the  x8th  century^  thaT  all  ships 
suffered  whkh  did  not  veceive  a'  pass  from  their  chiefs.  The 
Great  Mogul  maintained  a  fleet  for  the  eipreas  purpose  of 
checking  them,  and  they  were  frequently  attacked  by  the 
Portuguese.  British  commerce  was  protected  by  occasional 
expeditions  from  Bombay;  but  the  piratical  system  was  not 
fuiaUy  extinguished  until  xSia.  The  southern  Konkan  has 
given  its  name  to  a  dialect  of  Marathi,  which  is  the  vernacular 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Goa. 

KONTAGORA*  a  province  in  the  British  protectorate  of 
Northern  Nigeria,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Niger  to  the  north 
of  Nupe  and  opposite  Borgu^  *It  is  bounded  W.  by  the  Niger, 
S.  by  the  province  of  Nupe,  £.  by  that  of  Zaria,  and  N.  by  that 
of  Sokoto.  It  has  an  areia  of  14,500  sq.  m.  and  a  population 
estimated  at  about  9o,ooo.  At  the  time  of  the  British  occupa- 
tion of  Northern  Nigeria  the  province  formed  a  Fula  emirate. 

I         Before  the  Fula  domination,  which  was  established  in  1864, 

[  the  ancient  pagan  kingdom  of  Yauri  was  the  most  important 
of  the  lesser  kingdoms  which  occupied  this  territory.  The 
Fula  conquest  was  made  from  Nupe  on  the  south  and  a*  tribe 

,  of  independent  and  warlike  pagans  continued  to  .hold  the 
omntry  between  Kontagora  and  Sokoto  on  the  north.    The 

I  province  was  broui^t  under  Brithh  domination  in  1901  as  the 
result  ci  a  military  expedition  sent  to  prevent  audacious  slave- 

i  raiding  in  British  protected  territory  and  of  threats  directed 

against  the  British  military  station  of  Jebba  on  the  Niger.  The 
town  of  Kontagora  was  taken  in  January  of  xgox.    The  emir 

,  Ibrahim  fled,  and  was  not  captured  till  early  in  1903.  The 
province,  after  having  been  held  for  a  time  in  military  occupa« 

,  tion,  was  organized  for  administration  on  the  same  system  as 

J  the  rest  of  the  protectorate.    In  1903  Ibrahim,  after  agreeing 

to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  and  to  accept 

,         the  usual  conditions  of  appointmmt,  which  include  the  abolition 

^  of  the  slave  trade  within  the  province,  was  reinstated  as  emir 
and  the  British  garrison  was  withdrawn.    Since  then  the  de- 

J  velopment  of  the  province  has  progressed  favouraUy.  Roads 
have  been  opened  and  Konta^ra  connected  by  telegraph  with 

^         headquarters  at  Zungeni.    British  courts  of  justice  have  been 

I  established  at  the  British  headquarters,  and  native  courts  in 
every  district.    In  1904  an  expedition  reduced  to  submission 

^         the  hitherto  independent  tribes  in  the  northern  belt,  who  had 

^         up  to  that  time  blocked  the  road  to  Sokoto.    Their  arms  were 

^         confiscated  and  their  country  organized  as  a  district  of  the 

^         province  under  a  chief  and  a  British  assistant  resident. 

.  K00RIN6A  [Buxra],  a  town  of  Burra  county,  South  Australia 
on  Burra  Creek,  loi  m.byrail  N.  by  E.of  Adelaide.  Pop.  (1901), 
X994.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  mining  and  agrioiltural  district  in 
which  large  areas  are  devoted  to  wheat-growing.  The  famous 
Burra  Burra  copper  mine,  discovered  by  a  shepherd  in  1844,  is 

I  close  to  the  town,  while  silver  and  lead  ore  is  also  found  in  the 
vidnity. 

KdPENICK  (C6penick),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Brandenburg,  on  an  island  in  the  Spree,  9  m.  S.E. 
from  Berlin  by  the  railway  to  Fiirstenwalde.  Pop.  (1905),  27,721. 
It  contains  a  royal  residence,  which  was  built  on  the  site  of  a 

I  palace  which  belonged  to  the  great  elector,  Frederick  William. 

This  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and  contains  a  fine  banqueting 
hall  and«  chapel.    Other  buildings  are  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a 

I  Protestant  church  and  a  teachers'  seminary.    The  varied  in- 

,  dustries  embrace  the  manufacture  of  glass,  linoleum,  sealing-wax 

and  ink.    In  the  vicinity  is  Spindlenfeld,  with  important  dye- 

^        works. , 

I  KOpenick,   which  dates  from  the   12th  century,  received 

municipal  rights  in  1225.    Shortly  afterwards,  it  became  the 

^  bone  of  contention  between  Brandenburg  and  Meissen,  but,  at 

the  issue  of  the  feud,  remained  with  the  former,  becoming  a 

I  favourite  residence  of  the  electors  of  Brandenburg.    In  the 

palace  the  famous  court  martial  was  held  in  1730,  which  con- 

1  demned  the  crown-prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederick  the 

Great,  to  death.    In  1906  the  place  derived  ephemeral  fame 

from  the  daring  feat  of  a  cobbler,  one  Wilhelm  Voigt,  who, 

attired  as  a  captain  in  the  army,  accompanied  by  soldiers,  whom 
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hia  apparent  rank  deceived,  took  the  mayor  prisoner,  on  a 
fictitious  charge  of  having  falsified  accounts  and  absconded  with 
a  considerable  sum  of  municipal  money.  The  ''captain  of 
KOpenick*'  was  arrested,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment. 

See  Graf  zu  Dohna,  KurfUrsUkU  SMdsser  in  det  Uark  Branden- 
burg  (Berlin,  1890). 

KOPISCH,  AUGUST  (1799-1853),  German  poet,  was  bom  at 
Breslau  on  the  26th  of  May  1799.  In  1815  he  began  the  study 
of  painting  at  the  Prague  academy,  but  an  injury  to  his  hand 
precluded  the  prospects  of  any  great  success  in  this  profession, 
and  he  turned  to  literature.  After  a  residence  in  Dresden 
Kopisch  proceeded,  in  1822,  to  Italy,  where,  at  Naples,  he 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  "with  the  poet  August,  count  of 
Platen  Hallermimd.  He  was  an  expert  swimmer,  a  quality 
which  enabled  him  in  company  with  Ernst  Fries  to  discover  the 
blue  grotto  of  Capri.  In  1828  he  settled  at  Berlin  and  was 
granted  a  pension  by  Frederick  William  IV.,  who  in  1838  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  title  of  professor.  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the 
3rd  of  February  1853.  Kopisch  produced  some  very  original 
poetry,  light  in  language  and  in  form.  He  especially  treated 
legends  and  popular  subjects,  and  among  his  GedichU  (Berlin, 
1836)  are  some  naive  and  humorous  little  pieces  such  as  Die 
Historic  von  Noah,  Die  Heinzdmiinnchen,  Das  grUne  Tier  and 
Der  Scheideryunge  von  Krippstedt,  which  became  widely 
popular.  He  also  published  a  translation  of  Dante's  Dinne 
Comedy  (Berlin,  1840),  and  under  the  title  Agrutni  (Berlin,  1838) 
a  collection  of  trandations  of  Italian  folk  songs. 

Kopisch's  collected  works  were  published  in  5  vols.  (Berlin,  1856.) 

KOPP,  HERMANN  FRANZ  HORITZ  (181 7-1892),  German 
chemist,  was  born  on  the  30th  of  October  181 7  at  Hanau,  where 
his  father,  Johann  Heinrich  Kopp  (1777-1858),  a  physician,  was 
professor  of  chemistry,  physics  and  natural  histoiy  at  the 
Lyceum. 

After  attending  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  he  studied 
at  Marburg  and  Heidelberg,  and  then,  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
Liebig,  went  in  1839  to  Giessen,  where  he  became  a  privaidotent 
in  1841,  and  professor  of  chemistry  twelve  years  later.  In  1864 
he  was  called  to  Heidelberg  in  the  same  capacity,  and  he  re- 
mained  there  till  his  death  on  the  20th  of  February  1892.  Kopp 
devoted  himself  e^>ecially  to  physico-chemical  inquiries,  and  in 
the  history  of  chemical  theory  his  name  is  associated  with  several 
of  the  most  important  correlations  of  the  physical  properties  of 
substances  with  their  chemical  constitution.  Much  of  his  work 
was  concerned  with  specific  volumes,  the  conception  of  which  he 
set  forth  in  a  paper  published  when  he  was  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age;  and  the  principles  he  established  have  formed  the 
basis  of  subsequent  investigations  in  that  subject,  although  his 
results  have  in  some  cases  undergone  modification.  Another 
question  to  which  he  gave  much  attention  was  the  connexion  of 
the  boiling-point  of  compounds,  organic  ones  in  particular,  with 
their  composition.  In  addition  to  these  and  other  laborious 
researches,  Kopp  was  a  prolific  writer.  In  1843-1847  he  published 
a  comprehensive  History  of  Chemistry,  in  four  volumes,  to  which 
three  supplements  were  added  in  1869-1875.  The  Development 
of  Chemistry  in  Recent  Times  appeared  in  1871-1874,  and  in  1886 
he  published  a  work  in  two  volumes  on  Alchemy  in  Ancient  and 
Modern  Times.  In  addition  he  wrote  (1863)  on  theoretical  and 
physical  chemistry  for  the  Graham-Otto  Lehrhuch  der  Chemie^ 
and  for  many  years  assbted  Liebig  in  editing  the  Annaien  der 
Chende  and  the  Jahresbericht. 

He  must  not  be  confused  with  Emu.  Kopp  (181 7-1875),  who, 
bom  at  Warsebheim,  Alsace,  became  in  1847  professor  of 
toxicology  and  chemistry  at  the  £cole  sup^rieure  de  Pharmade 
at  Strasburg,  in  1849  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry  at 
Lausanne,  in  1852  chemist  to  a  Turkey-red  factory  near  Man- 
chester, in  1868  professor  of  technology  at  Turin,  and  finally,  in 
1871,  professor  of  technical  chemistry  at  the  Polytechnic  of 
Zurich,  where  he  died  in  1875. 

KOPRt^LO.  or  KuPRXU  (Bulgarian  VaUsa,  Greek  Vilissa),  a 
town  of  Macedonia,  European  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  Salonici, 
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situated  600  ft.  above  sea^level,  6n  the  rtver  Vardar,  and  on  the 
Salonica-Mitrovitza  railway,  as  m.  S.E.  of  Uskub.  Pop.  (1905), 
about  32,000.  Kopriiltt  has  a  flourishing  trade  in  silk;  maize 
and  mulbierries  are  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Greek 
and  Bulgarian  names  of  the  town  may  be  corrupt  forms  of  the 
ancient  Bylazora,  described  by  Polybius  as  the  chief  dty  of 
Faeonia. 

KORA,  or  Cora,  an  ancient  town  of  Northern  India,  m  the 
Patehpur  district  of  the  United  Provinces.  Pop.  (1901),  2806. 
As  the  capital  of  a  Mahommedan  province,  it  gave  its  name  to 
part  of  the  tract  (with  Allahabad)  granted  by  Lord  Clive  to  the 
titular  Mogul  emperor,  Shah  Alam,  in  1765. 
•  KORAN.  The  Koran  (Ror'&n)  is  the  sacred  Book  of  Islam, 
on  which  the  reUgion  of  more. than  two  hundred  millions  of 
Mahommedans  is  founded,  being  regarded  by  them  as  the 
immediate  word  of  God.  And  since  the  use  of  the  Koran  in 
public  worship,  in  schools  and  otherwise,  is  much  more  extensive 
than,  for  example,  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  most  Christian 
countries,  it  ha^  been  truly  described  as  the  most  widely-read 
book  in  existence.  This  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient  to  give 
it  an  urgent  claim  on  our  attention,  whether  it  suit  our  taste  and 
fall  in  with  our  religious  and  philosophical  views  or  not.  Besides, 
it  is  the  work  of  Mahomet,  and  as  such  is  fitted  to  afford  a  due 
to  the  spiritual  development  of  that  most  successful  of  all  pro- 
phets and  religious  personalities.  It  must  be  owned  that  the 
first  perusal  leaves  on  a  European  an  impression  of  chaotic 
confusion— not  that  the  book  is  so  very  extensive,  for  it  is  not 
quite  as  large  as  the  New  Testament;  >r  This  impression  can  in 
some  degree  be  modified  only  by  the  application  of  a  critical 
analysis  with  the  assistance  of  Arabian  tradition. 

,To  the  faith  of  the  Moslems,  as  has  been  said,  the  Koran  is  the 
i«rord  of  God,  and  such  also  is  the  claim  which  the  book  itself 
advances.  •  For  except  in  sur,  i.-^which  b  a  prajrer  for  men— and 
some  few  passages  where  Mahomet  (vL  104, 114;  xxviL  93;  xliLS) 
or  the  angels  (xix.  65;  xxxvii.  164  sqq.)  speak  in  the  first  person 
without  the  intervention  of  the  usual  imperative  "  say  "  (sing,  or 
pi.),  the  speaker,  throughout  is  God,  either  in  the  first  person 
singular  or  more  commonly  the  plural  of  majesty  "  we."  The 
same  mode  of  address  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  prophets  of  the 
Olid  Testament  ;.the  himian  personality  disappears,  in  the  moment 
of  inspiration,  behind  the  God  by  whom  it  is  filled.  But  all  the 
greatest  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  fall  back  speedily  upon  the 
unaiwuming  human  '*  I ";  while  in  the  Koran  the  divine  '^  I "  is 
the  stereotyped  form  of  addres^  Mahomet,  however,  really  fdt 
iKflAMMrc  himself  to  be  the  instrument  of  God;  this  con- 
^^•^•i  adousness  was  no  doubt  brighta*  at  his  first  appear* 
*•'*'■''•■•  ance  than  it  afterwards  became,  but  it  never 
entirdy  forsook  him.  Neverthdess  we  cannot  doubt  his  good- 
faith,  not  even  in  the  cases  in  which  the  moral  quality  of  his 
actions  leaves  most  to  be  desired.  In  spite  of  all,  the  dominant 
fact  remains,  that  to  the  end  he  was  zealous  for  his  God  and  for 
the  salvation  of  his  people,  nay,  of  the  whole  of  humanity,  and 
that  he  never  lost  the  unconquerable  certainty  of  his  divine 
mission. 

The  rationale  of  revehtion  is  explained  in  the  Koran  itself  as 
follows:  In  heaven  is  the  original  text  ("  the  mother  of  the 
book,"  xliii.  3;  "  a  concealed  book,"  Iv.  77;  "a  well-guarded 
tablet,"  bocxv.  22).  By  the  process  of  "  sending  down  "\UinsU), 
one  piece  after  another  was  communicated  to  the  Prophet.  The 
mediator  was  an  angd,  who  is  called  sometimes  the  "  Spirit " 
(xxvi.  193),  sometimes  the  "  holy  Spirit "  (xvi.  104),  and  at  a  later 
time  "  Gabrid  "  (only  in  iL  91,  92;  Ixvi.  4).  This  angd  dictates 
the  revelation  to  the  Prophet,  who  repeats  it  after  him,  and  after- 
wards proclaims  it  to  the  world  (Ixxxvii.  6,  &c.).  It  is  plain  that 
#e  have  here  a  somewhat  crude  attempt  of  the  Prophet  to  repre- 
sent to  himself  the  more  or  less  unconsdous  process  by  which  his 
ideas  arose  and  gradually  took  shape  in  his  mind.  It  is  no 
wonder  if  in  such  confused  imagery  the  details  are  not  always 
self-consistent.  When,  for  example,  this  heavenly  archet3rpe  is 
said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  "  exalted  scribes  "  (Ixxx.  13  sqq.), 
this  seems  a  transition  to  a  quite  different  set  of  ideas,  namely, 
the  books  of  fate,  or  the  record  of  all  human  actions— conceptions 


which  are'actuaUy  found  in  the  Koran.  It  is  to  be  observed,  at 
all  events,  that  Mahomet's  transcendental  idea  of  God,  as  a  Being 
exalted  altogether  above  the  world,  exdudes  the  thou^  ol 
direct  intercourse  between  the  Prophet  and  God. 

It  is  an  explidt  statemer  of  the  Koran  that  the  sacred  book 
was  revealed  ("  sent  down  ")  by  God,  not  all  at  once,  b«it  piece- 
meal and  gradually  (xxv.  34).  This  is  evident  c^a^MMt 
from  the  actual  composition  of  the  book,  and  jsi^mtmmitht 
confirmed  by  Moslem  tradition.  That  is  to  aky,'^^'*^ 
Mahomet  issued  his  revelations  in  fly-leaves  of  greater  or  Itss 
extent.  A  single  piece  of  this  kind  was  called  either,  Hke  the 
entire  collection,  kor'dn^  i.e.  *'  reciution,"  "  reading,*'  or,  beuer 
still,  is  the  equivalent  of  Aramaic  geryOna  **  lectionaiy  *' ;  or  kUeh^ 
"  writing  ";  or  sAra^  which  is  perhaps  the  late-Hebrew  sk&rA^ 
and  means  literally  "  series."  The  last  became,  in  the  lifetia» 
of  Mahomet,  the  regular  designation  of  the  individual  scctioas 
as  distinguished  from  the  yihsAt  collection;  and  accordingly  it  a 
the  name  given  to  the  separate  chapters  of  the  r^^oittg  Koran. 
These  chapters  are  of  very  unequal  kngth.  Since  many  of  the 
shorter  ones  are  undoubtedly  complete  in  themsdves,  it  is  natural 
to  assume  that  the  longer,  which  are  sometimes  very  compre- 
hensive, have  arisen  from  the  amalgamation  of  various  origiially 
distinct  revelations.  This  supposition  is  favoured  by  the  numer- 
ous traditions  which  give  us  the  circumstances  under  which  tfab 
or  that  short  piece,  now  incorporated  in  a  larger  section,  was 
revealed;  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  connexion  of  tbouf^  ia 
the  present  sdras  often  seems  to  be  interrupted.  And  in  reality 
Dumy  pieces  of  the  long  sQras  have  to  be  severed  out  as  originally 
independent;  even  in  the  short  ones  parts  are  often  found  which 
cannot  have  been  there  at  first.  At  the  same  time  we  mast 
beware  of  carrying  this  sifting  operation  too  far, — as  Ndkleke 
now  believes  himself  to  have  done  in  his  earlier  works,  and  as 
Sprenger  also  sometimes  seems  to  do.  That  some  sOras  were  of 
considerable  length  from  the  first  is  seen,  for  example,  from  xu., 
which  contains  a  short  introduction,  then  the  history  of  Joseph, 
and  then  a  few  conduding  observations,  and. is  therefore  per- 
fectly homogeneous.  In  like  manner,  xx.,  which  is  mainly 
occupied  with  the  history  of  Moses,  forms  a  omiplete  whole. 
The  same  is  true  of  xviiL,  which  at  first  si^t  seems  to  fall  into 
several  pieces;  the  history  of  the  seven  sleepers,  tlie  grotesque 
narrative  about  Moses,  and  that  about  Alexander  *'  the  Homed." 
are  all  connected  together,  and  the  same  rhyme  through  the 
whole  s&ra.  Even  in  the  separate  narrations  we  may  observe 
how  readily  the  Koran  passes  from  one  subject  to  another,  hov 
little  care  is  taken  to  express  all  the  transitions  of  thought,  and 
how  frequently  clauses  are  omitted,  which  are  almost  indispens- 
able. We  are  not  at  liberty,  therefore,  in  every  case  where  the 
connexion  in  the  Koran  is  obscure,  to  say  that  it  is  really  broken, 
and  set  it  down  as  the  dumsy  patchwork  of  a  later  hand.  Even 
in  the  old  Arabic  poetry  such  abrupt  transitions  are  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  Koran,  afta 
a  new  subject  has  been  entered  on,  to  return  gradually  or  sid- 
denly  to  the  former  theme, — ^a  proof  that  there  at  least  separa- 
tion is  not  to  be  thought  of.  In  short,  however  imperfectly  the 
Koran  may  have  been  redacted,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
present  sQras  are  identical  with  the  originals. 

How  these  revelations  actually  arose  in  Mahomet's  mind  is  a 
question  which  it  is  almost  as  idle  to  discuss  »s  it  would  be  to 
analyse  the  workings  of  the  mind  of  a  poet.  In  his  early  carter, 
sometimes  perhaps  in  its  later  stages  also,  many  revelations  must 
have  burst  from  him  in  uncontrollable  exdtement,  so  that  be 
could  not  possibly  regard  them  otherwise  than  as  divine  in^Mra- 
tions.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  no  cold  systematic 
thinker,  but  an  Oriental  visionary,  brought  up  in  crass  supcisii- 
tion,  and  without  intellectual  disdpline;  a  man  whose  ncrvoM 
temperament  had  been  powerfully  worked  on  by  ascetic  austeri- 
ties, and  who  was  all  the  more  irritated  by  the  oppositiott  be 
encountered,  because  he  had  little  of  the  h^oic  in  his  natarc: 
Filled  with  his  rdigious  ideas  and  visions,  he  might  weUtaocy 
he  heard  the  angel  bidding  him  redte  what  was  said  to  hisL 
There  may  have  been  many  a  revdation  of  this  kind  which  no  ore 
ever  heard  but  himaelf ,  as  he  repeated  it  to  himself  in  the  sakacc 
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of  the  night  (Izzni.  4).  Indeed  the  Koran  itself  admiu  that  he 
forgot  some  revelations  (Ixjcxvii.  7).  But  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  book  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  deliberation,  touched 
more  or  less  with  emotion,  and  animated  by  a  certain  rhetorical 
rather  than  poetical  glow.  Many  passages  are  based  upon  purely 
intellectual  reflection.  It  is  said  that  Mahomet  occasionally 
uttered  such  a  passage  immediately  after  one  of  those  epileptic 
fits  which  not  only  his  followers,  but  (for  a  time  at  least)  he  hi&i* 
self  also,  regarded  as  tokens  of  intercourse  with  the  higher  powers. 
If  that  is  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  trick  was 
in  the  utterance  of  the  revelation  or  in  the  fit  itself. 
^  How  the  various  pieces  of  the  Koran  took  literary  form  is 
uncertain.  Mahomet  himself,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  never 
_^„  wrote  down  anything.  The  question  whether  he 
jjjjjjj"*  could  read  and  write  has  been  much  debated 
I  among    Moslems,    unfortunately    more    with    dog- 

matic arguments  and  spurious  traditions  than  authentic  proofs. 
At  present  one  is  inclined  to  say  that  he  was  not  altogether 
ignorant  of  these  arts,  but  that  from  want  of  practice  he  found 
it  convenient  to  employ  some  one  else  whenever  he  had  anything 
to  write.  After  the  migration  to  Medina  (aj>.  622)  we  are  told 
that  short  pieces — chiefly  legal  decisions — were  taken  down 
immediately  after  they  were  revealed,  by  an  adherent  whom  he 
summoned  for  the  purpose;  so  that  nothing  stood  in  the  way  of 
their  publication.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  in  Mecca,  where 
the  art  of  writing  was  commoner  than  in  Medina,  he  had  already 
begun  to  have  his  oracles  committed  to  writing.  That  even  long 
portions  of  the  Koran  existed  in  written  form  from  an  early  date 
may  be  pretty  safely  inferred  from  various  indications;  especially 
from  the  fact  that  in  Mecca  the  Prophet  had  caused  insertions 
to  be  made,  and  pieces  to  be  erased  in  his  previous  revelations. 
For  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  knew  the  longer  sQras  by  heart  so 
perfectly  that  he  was  able  after  a  time  to  lay  his  finger  upon  any 
particular  passage.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  he  may  have 
relied  too  much  on  his  memory. '  For  example,  be  seems  to  have 
occasionally  dictated  the  same  sUra  to  dififerent  persons  in  slightly 
different  terms.  In  such  cases,  no  doubt,  be  may  have  partly 
intended  to  introduce  improvements;  and  so  long  as  the  differ- 
ence was  merely  in  expression,  without  affecting  the  sense,  it 
could  occasion  no  perplexity  to  his  followers.  None  of  them  had 
literary  pedantry  enough  to  question  the  consistency  of  the  divine 
revelation  on  that  ground.  In  particular  instances,  however, 
the  difference  of  reading  was  too  important  to  be  overlooked. 
Thus  the  Koran  itself  confesses  that  the  unbelievers  cast  it  up 
as  a  reproach  to  the  Prophet  that  God  sometimes  substituted  one 
verse  for  another  (xvi.  103).  On  one  occasion,  when  a  dispute 
arose  between  two  of  his  own  followers  as  to  the  true  reading  of 
a  passage  which  both  had  received  from  the  Prophet  himself, 
Mahomet  is  said  to  have  explained  that  the  Koran  was  revealed 
in  seven  forms.  In  this  apparently  genuine  dictum  seven  stands, 
of  course,  as  in  many  other  cases,  for  an  indefinite  but  limited 
number.  But  one  may  imagine  what  a  world  of  trouble  it  has 
cost  the  Moslem  theologians  to  explain  the  saying  in  accordance 
with  their  dogmatic  beliefs.  A  great  number  of  explanations 
are  current,  some  of  which  claim  the  authority  of  the  Prophet 
himself;  as,  indeed,  ficUtious  utterances  of  Mahomet  play 
throughout  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Koran. 
One  very  favourite,  but  utteriy  untenable  interpretation  is  that 
the  *'  seven  ionns,"  are  seven  different  Arabic  dialects. 

When  such  discrepancies  came  to  the  cognizance  of  Mahomet 
it  was  doubtless  his  desire  that  only  one  of  the  conflicting  texts 
should  be  considered  authentic;  only  he  never  gave 
himself  much  trouble  to  have  his  wish  carried  into 
effect.  Although  in  theory  he  was  an  upholder 
of  verbal  inspiration,  he  did  not  push  the  doctrine  to  its  extreme 
consequences;  his  practical  good  sense  did  not  take  these  things 
so  strictly  as  the  theologians  of  later  centuries.  Sometimes, 
however,  he  did  suppress  whole  sections  or  verses,  enjoining 
l)is  followers  to  efface  or  forget  them,  and  declaring  them  to  be 
"  abrogated."  A  very  remarkable  case  is  that  of  the  two  verses 
io  liii.,  when  be  had  recognised  three  heathen  goddesses  as 
exalted  beings,  possessing  influence  with  God.  This  had  occurred 


in  a  moment  pf  weakness,  in  order  that  by  such  a  promise,  which 
yet  left  Allah  in  his  lofty  position,  he  might  gain  over  his  feOow- 
countrymen.  This  object  he  achieved,  but  soon  his  conscience 
smote  him,  and  he  declared  these  words  to  have  been  an  inspira« 
tion  of  Satan. 

So  much  for  abrogated  readings;  the  case  is  somewhat  different 
when  we  come  to  the  abrogation  of  laws  and  directions  to  the 

Moslems,  which  often  occurs  in  the  Koran.    There  ^^ .^ 

is  nothing  in  this  at  variance  wkh  Mahomet's  idea  ^Jj^!"* 
of  God.^   God  is  to  him  an  absolute  despot,  who  '"^ 

declares  a  thing  right  or  wrong  from  no  Inherent  necessity  but 
by  his  arbitrary  fiat.  This  God  varies  his  commands  at  pleasure, 
prescribes  one  law  for  the  Christians,  another  for  the  Jews,  and 
a  third  for  the  Moslems;  nay,  he  even  changes  his  instructiont 
to  the  Moslems  when  it  pleases  him.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
Koran  contains  very  different  directions,  suited  to  varying 
circumstances,  as  to  the  treatment  which  idolaters  are  to  receive 
at  the  hands  of  believers.  But  Mahomet  showed  no  anxiety  to 
have  these  superseded  enactments  destroyed.  BeUevers  could 
be  in  no  uncertainty  as  to  which  of  two  contradictory  passages 
remained  in  force;  and  they  might,  still  find  edification  in  that 
which  had  become  obsolete.  That  later  generations  mi^t  not 
so  easily  distinguish  the  "  abrogated  "  from  the  "  abrogating  " 
did  not  occur  to  Mahomet,  whose  vision,  naturally  enough, 
seldom  extended  to  the  future  of  his  reh'gious  community. 
Current  events  were  invariably  kept  in  view  in  the  revelations. 
In  Medina  it  called  forth  the  admiration  of  the  Faithful  to  observe 
how  often  God  gave  them  the  answer  to  a  question  whose  settle- 
ment was  urgently  required  at  the  moment.  The  same  nlivet6 
appears  in  a  remark  of  the  CaUph  Othman  about  a  doubtful 
case: "  If  the  Apostle  of  God  were  still  alive,  mcthinks  there  had 
been  a  Koran  passage  revealed  on  this  point."  Not  unfrequently 
the  divine  word  was  found  to  coincide  with  the  advice  which 
Mahomet  had  received  from  his  roost  intimate  disdples.  "  Omar 
was  many  a  time  of  a  certain  opinion,"  says  one  tradition,  *'  and 
the  Koran  was  then  revealed  accordingly." 

The  contents  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Koran  are  extremely 
varied.  Many  passages  consist  of  theological  or  moral  reflec- 
tions. We  are  reminded  of  the  greatness,  the  comttatg 
goodness,  the  righteousness  of  God  as  manifested  •<(*• 
in  Nature,  in  history,  and  in  revelation  through  *•"■* 
the  prophets,  espedaily  through  Mahomet.  God  is  magnified 
as  the  One,  the  All-powerful.  Idolatry  and  all  deification  of 
created  beings,  such  as  the  worship  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
God,  are  unsparingly  condemned.  The  joys  of  heaven  and 
the  pains  of  hell  are  depicted  in  vivid  sensuous  imagery,  as  is  also 
the  terror  of  the  whole  creation  at  the  advent  of  the  last  day  and 
the  judgment  of  the  worid.  Believers  receive  general  moral 
instruction,  as  well  as  directions  for  special  circumstances.  The 
lukewarm  are  rebuked,  the  enemies  threatened  with  terrible 
punishment,  both  temporal  and  eternal.  To  the  sceptical  the 
truth  of  Islam  is  held  forth;  and  a  certain,  not  very  cogent, 
method  of  demonstration  predominates.  In  many  passages  the 
sacred  book  falls  into  a  diffuse  preaching  style,  others  seem  more 
like  proclamations  or  general  orders.  A  great  number  contain 
ceremonial  or  civil  laws,  or  even  special  commands  to  individuals 
down  to  such  matters  as  the  regulation  of  Mahomet's  harem. 
In  not  a  few  definite  questions  are  answered  which  had  actually 
been  propounded  to  the  Prophet  by  believers  or  infidels. 
Mahomet  himself,  too,  repeatedly  receives  direct  injunctions, 
and  does  not  escape  an  occasional  rebuke.  One  sQra  (i.)  is  a 
prayer,  two  (cxiii.  cxiv.)  are  magical  formulas.  Many  sQras  treat 
of  a  single  topic,  others  embrace  several. 

From  the  mass  of  material  comprised  in  the  Koran — and  the 
account  we  have  given  is  far  from  exhaustive— we  should  select 
the  histories  of  the  ancient  prophets  and  saints  j^^^^j^^^ 
as  possessing  a  peculiar  interest.  The  purpose  of 
Mahomet  is  to  show  from  these  histories  how  God  in  formei 
times  had  rewarded  the  righteous  and  punished  their  enemies. 
For  the  most  part  the  old  prophets  only  serve  to  introduce 
a  little  variety  in  point  of  form,  for  they  are  almost  in  every 
case  facsimiles  of  Mahomet  himself.    They  preach  exactly  like 
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him,  they  have  to  bring  the  very  same  charges  against  their 
opponents,  who  on  their  part  behave  exactly  as  the  unbeliev- 
ing inhabitants  of  Mecca.  The  Koran  even  goes  so  far  as  to  make 
I^oah  contend  against  the  worship  of  certain  false  gods,  mentioned 
by  name,  who  were  worshipped  by  the  Arabs  of  Mahomet's  time. 
In  an  address  which  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  Abraham  (zxvL  75  sqq.), 
the  reader  quite  forgets  that  it  is  Abraham,  and  not  Mahomet 
(or  God  himself),  who  isspeaking.  Other  narratives  are  intended 
rather  for  amusement,  althouj^  they  are  always  well  seasoned 
with  edifying  phrases.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  godless  Kor- 
rishites  thought  these  stories  of  the  Koran  not  nearly  so  enter- 
taining as  those  of  Rostam  and  Ispandiir,  related  by  Na^r  the 
son  of  Qirith,  who  had  learned  in  the  course  of  his  trade  journeys 
on  the  Euphrates  the  heroic  mythology  of  the  Persians.  But 
the  Prophet  was  so  exasperated  by  this  rivalry  that  when  Na(jir 
fell  into  his  power  after  the  battle  of  Badr,  he  caused  him  to  be 
executed;  although  in  all  other  cases  he  readily  pardoned  his 
fellow-countrymen. 

These  histories  are  chiefly  about  Scripture  characters,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  the  deviations  from  the 
gitiatioato  Biblical  narratives  are  very  marked.  Many  of  the 
th»ou  alterations  are  found  in  the  legendary  anecdotes 
•^J^  of  the  Jewish  Haggada  and  the  New  Testament 
^**""  Apocrypha;  but  many  more  are  due  perhaps  to 
misconceptions  such  as  only  a  listener  (not  the  reader  of  a  book) 
could  fall  into.  One  would  suppose  that  the  most  ignorant  Jew 
could  never  have  mistaken  Haman,  the  minister  of  Ahasuerus, 
for  the  raim'ster  of  Pharaoh,  as  happens  in  the  Koran,  or  identified 
Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  with  Mary  (aMarifim),  the  mother 
of  Christ.  So  long,  however,  as  we  have  no  closer  acquaintance 
with  Arab  Judaism  and  Christianity,  we  must  always  reckon 
with  the  possibility  that  many  of  these  mistakes  were  due  to 
adherents  of  these  religions  who  were  his  authorities,  or  were  a 
naive  reproduction  of  versions  already  widely  accepted  by  his 
contemporaries.  In  addition  to  his  misconceptions  there  are 
sundry  capricious  alterations,  some  of  them  very  grotesque,  due 
to  Mahomet  himself.  For  instance,  in  his  ignorance  of  every- 
thing out  of  Arabia,  he  makes  the  fertility  of  Egypt— where  rain 
is  almost  never  seen  and  never  missed-— depend  on  rain  instead 
of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  (xii.  49). 

It  is  uncertain  whether  his  account  of  Alexander  was  borrowed 
from  Jews  or  Christians,  since  the  romance  of  Alexander  be- 
longed to  the  stereotyped  literature  of  that  age.  The  description 
of  Alexander  as  "  the  Homed  "  in  the  Koran  is,  however,  in 
accordance  with  the  result  of  recent  researches,  to  be  traced  to  a 
Slyrian  legend  dating  from  a.d.  5I4-5>5  (Th.  Ndldeke, "  Beitrige 
xur  Gesch.  des  Alexandcrroraanes  "  in  Denkschrijlen  Akad.  Wkn, 
vol.  xxxviii.  No.  5,  p.  27,  &c).  According  to  this,  God  caused 
horns  to  grow  on  Alexander's  head  to  enable  him  to  overthrow 
all  things.  This  detail  of  the  legend  is  ultimately  traceable,  as 
Hottinger  long  ago  supposed,  to  the  numerous  coins  on  which 
Alexander  is  represented  with  the  ram's  horns  of  Ammon.* 
Besides  Jewish  and  Christian  histories  there  are  a  few  about  old 
Arabian  prophets.  In  these  he  seems  to  have  handled  his 
materials  even  more  freely  than  in  the  others. 

The  opinion  has  already  been  expressed  that  Mahomet  did 
not  make  use  of  written  sources.  Coincidences  and  divergences 
alike  can  always  be  accounted  for  by  oral  communications  from 
Jews  who  knew  a  little  and  Christians  who  knew  next  to  nothing. 
Even  in  the  rare  passages  where  we  can  trace  direct  resemblances 
to  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  (cf.  xxi.  105  with  Ps.  xxxvii.  29; 
I  s  with  Ps.  xxvii.  11)  or  the  New  (cf.  vii.  48  with  Luke 
xvi.  24;  xlvi.  19  with  Lxike  xvi.  25),  there  is  nothing  more  than 
might  readily  have  been  picked  up  in  conversation  with  any  Jew 
or  Christian.  In  Medina,  where  he  had  the  opportunity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  Jews  of  some  culture,  he  learned  some 
things  out  of  the  Mishna,  e.g.  v.  35  corresponds  almost  word  for 

'  Reproductions  of  such  Ptolemaic  and  Lysimachan  coins  are  to 
be  fonnd  in  J.  J.  Bemouilli,  Die  erhaltenen  Darstellungen  Alexanders 
i.  Gr,  (Munkh.  1005),  Tab.  VI H.;  also  in  Theodor  Schrcibef. 
"  Scudien  Qber  das  Bildniss  Alexanders  des  Gr."  in  the  Abh.  Sacks, 
CeseUschaftder  Wissenschaften,  Bd.  xxi.  (1903).  Tab.  XI U. 


word  with  Mishna  Sanhedrin  iv.  5;  compare  also  u.  183  with 
Mishna  Berak'kolh  i.  2.  That  these  are  only  cases  of  oral  com- 
munication will  be  admitted  by  any  one  with  the  sUghtest  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances.  Otherwise  we  might  even  conclude 
that  Mahomet  had  studied  the  Talmud;  e.g.  the  regulatioo  as  to 
ablution  by  rubbing  with  sand,  where  water  cannot  be  obtained 
(iv.  46),  corresponds  to  a  tahnudic  ordinance  {Berak'kolk  15  a). 
Of  Christianity  he  can  have  been  able  to  learn  very  littje,  even 
in  Medina;  as  may  be  seen  from  the  absurd  travesty  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  in  v.  1x2  sqq.  For  the  rest,  it  is  highly 
Improbable  that  before  the  Koran  any  real  literary  productioa 
— anything  that  could  be  strictly  called  a  book — existed  in  the 
Arabic  language. 

In  point  of  style  and  artistic  effect,  the  different  parts  of  the 
Koran  are  of  very  unequal  value.  An  unprejudiced  and  cnticai 
reader  will  certainly  find  very  few  passages  where  ^^ 
his  aesthetic  susceptibilities  are  thoroughly  satis-  ^^ 
fied.  But  he  will  often  be  struck,  especially  in  the  older  pieces, 
by  a  wild  force  of  passion,  and  a  vigorous,  if  not  rich,  imagination. 
Descriptions  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  allusions  to  God's  working 
in  Nature,  not  unfrequently  show  a  certain  amount  of  poetic 
power.  In  other  places  also  the  style  is  sometimes  lively  and 
impressive;  though  it  is  rarely  indeed  that  we  come  across  such 
strains  of  touching  simplicity  as  in  the  middle  of  xdii.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Koran  is  decidedly  prosaic;  much  of  it  Indeed 
is  stiff  in  style.  Of  course,  with  such  a  variety  of  material,  we 
cannot  expect  every  part  to  be  equally  vivacious,  or  imaginative, 
or  poetic  A  decree  about  the  right  of  inheritance,  or  a  point 
of  ritual,  must  necessarily  be  expressed  in  prose,  if  it  is  to  be 
intelligible.  No  one  complains  of  the  civil  laws  in  Exodus  or  the 
sacrificial  ritual  in  Leviticus,  because  they  want  the  fire  of  Isaiah 
or  the  tenderness  of  Deuteronomy.  But  Mahomet's  mistake 
consists  in  persistent  and  slavish  adherence  to  the  semi-poetic 
form  which  he  had  at  first  adopted  in  accordance  with  hb  ova 
taste  and  that  of  his  hearers.  For  instance,  he  employs  rhyme 
in  dealing  with  the  most  prosaic  subjects,  and  thus  pnxhices 
the  disagreeable  effect  of  incongruity  between  style  and  matter. 
It  has  to  be  considered,  however,  that  many  of  those  sermonixing 
pieces  which  are  so  tedious  to  us,  especially  when  we  read  two 
or  three  in  succession  (perhaps  in  a  very  inadequate  translation), 
must  have  had  a  quite  different  effect  when  recited  under  the 
burning  sky  and  on  the  barren  soil  of  Mecca.  There,  thoughts 
about  God's  greatness  and  man's  duty,  which  are  familiar  to  us 
from  childhood,  were  all  new  to  the  hearers — it  is  hearers  we 
have  to  think  of  in  the  first  instance,  not  readers — to  whom,  at 
the  same  time,  every  allusion  had  a  meaning  which  often  escapes 
our  notice.  When  Mahomet  spoke  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
in  creating  the  clouds,  and  bringing  them  across  the  cheerless 
desert,  and  pouring  them  out  on  the  earth  to  restore  its  rich 
vegetation,  that  must  have  been  a  picture  of  thrillins  interest 
to  the  Arabs,  who  are  aca^tomed  to  see  from  three  to  five 
years  elapse  before  a  copious  shower  comes  to  dothe  the  vQder- 
ness  once  more  with  luxuriant  pastures.  It  requires  an  effMt 
for  us,  under  our  clouded  skies,  to  realize  in  some  degree  the 
intensity  of  that  impression. 

The  fact  that  scraps  of  poetical  phraseology  are  spectally 
numerous  in  the  earlier  sQras,  enables  us  to  understand  why  the 
prosaic  mercantile  commum'ty  of  Mecca  regarded  jueter*^ 
their  eccentric  townsman  as  a  "poet,"  or  even  a  Pormma4 
"possessed  poet."  Mahomet  himself  had  to  *^r"* 
disclaim  sudi  titles,  because  he  felt  himself  to  be  a  divinely 
inspired  prophet;  but  we  too,  from  our  standpoint,  shall  fufly 
acquit  him  of  poetic  genius.  Like  many  other  predominantly 
religious  characters,  he  had  no  appreciation  of  poetic  beauty; 
and  if  we  may  believe  one  anecdote  related  of  him,  at  a  time  when 
every  one  made  verses,  he  affected  ignorance  of  the  most  element- 
ary rules  of  prosody.  Hence  the  style  of  the  Koran  is  not  poetical 
but  rhetorical;  and  the  powerful  effect  which  some  portions  pro- 
duce on  us  is  gained  by  rhetorical  means.  Accordingly  the 
sacred  book  has  not  even  the  artistic  form  of  poetry;  which, 
among  the  Arabs,  indudes  a  stringent  metre,  as  well  as  rhyme. 
The  Koran  is  never  metrical,  and  only  a  few  exceptionally 
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doquent  portions  f«n  into  «  iort  of  fpootaneons  ifaythm.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  the  rhyme  is  regularly  maintained;  although, 
especially  in  the  later  pieces,  after  a  very  slovenly  fashion. 
Rhymed  prose  was  a  favourite  form  of  composition  anwng  the 
Arabs  of  that  day,  and  Mahomet  adopted  it;  but  if  it  imparts  « 
certain  sprigbtliness  to  some  passages,  it  proves  on  the  whole 
a  burdensome  yoke.  The  Moslems  themselves  have  observed 
that  the  tyranny  of  the  rhyme  often  makes  itself  apparent  in 
derangement  of  the  order  of  words,  &nd  in  the  choice  of  verbal 
forms  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  employed;  e.g.  an 
imperfect  instead  of  a  perfect.  In  one  place^  to  save  the  rhyme, 
be  calls  Mount  Sinai  Sinin  (xcv..  a)  instead  of  Sind  (xxiii.  ao); 
in  another  Elijah  is  called  Ilydsin  (xxxviL  130)  mstead  of  IlyOs 
(vL  85;  xxxvii.  123).  The  substance  even  is  modified  to  suit 
exigencies  of  rhyme.  Thus  the  Prophet  would  scarcely  have 
fix«i  on  the  unusual  number  of  eight  angels  round  the  throne  of 
God  (bdz.  17)  if  the  word  tkanOniyak, "  eight,"  had  not  happened 
to  fall  in  so  well  with  the  rhyme.  And  when  Iv.  speaks  of  two 
heavenly  gardens,  each  with  imo  fountains  and  two  kinds  of 
fruit,  and  again  of  two  similar  gardens,  all  this  is  simply 
because  the  dual  termination  {fin)  corresponds  to  the  syllable 
that  controls  the  rhyme  in  that  whole  sOra.  In  the  later 
pieces,  Mahomet  often  inserts  edifying  remarks,  entirely  out  of 
keeping  with  the  context,  merely  to  complete  his  rhyme.  In 
Arabic  it  is  such  an  easy  thing  to  accumulate  masses  <rf  .words 
with  the  same  termination,  that  the  gross  negligence  of  the 
rhyme  in  the  Koran  is  doubly  remarkable.  One  mi^  say  that 
thk  is  another  mark-  of  the  Prophet's  want  of  mental  traininjg, 
and  incapacity  for  introspective  criticism. 

On  the  whole,  while  many  parts  of  the  Koran  undoubtedly. 
have  considerable  rhetorical  power,  even  over  an  unbelieving 
Sfrmth  reader,  the  book,  aesthetically  considered,  is  by 
WMft*  no  means  a  first-rate  performance.  To  begin  with 
•••••*•  what  we  are  most  competent  to  criticize,  let  us  look 
at  some  of  the  more  extended  narratives.  It  has  already  been 
noticed  how  vehement  and  abrupt  they  are  where  they  ought  to 
be  characterized  by  epic  repose.  Indispensable  links,  both  in 
expression  and  in  the  sequence  of  events,  are  often  omitted,  so 
that  to  understand  these  histories  is  sometimes  far  easier  for  us 
than  for  tbosa  who  heard  them  first,  because  we  luum  most  of 
them  from  better  sources.  Along  with  this,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  snperfluous  verbiage ;  and  nowhere  do  we  find  a  steady  advance 
in  the  narration.  Contrast  in  these  respects  the  history  of 
Joseph  (xii.)  and  its  glaring  improprieties  with  the  admirably 
oonceiveid  and  admirably  executed  stpry  in  Genesis.  Similar 
faults  are  found  in  the  non-narrative  portions  of  the  Koran. 
The  connexion  Qf  ideas  is  extremely  loose,  and  even  the  syntax 
betrays  great  awkwardness.  Anacolutha  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  cannot  be  explained  as  conscious  literary  devices. 
Many  sentences  begin  with  a  "  when  **  or  "  on  the  day  when" 
which  seems  to  hover  in  the  air,  so  that  the  commentators  are 
driven  to  simply  a  "  think  of  this  "  or  some  such  ellipsis.  Again, 
there  is  no  great  literary  skill  evinced  in  the  frequent  and  needless 
harping  on  the  same  words  and  phrases;  in  xviii.,  for  example,"  till 
that "  {l^attd  idAd)  occurs  no  fewer  than  eight  times.  Mahomet, 
in  short,  is  not  in  any  sense  a  master  of  style.  This  opinion  will 
be  endorsed  by  any  European  who  reads  through  the  book  with 
an  impartial  spirit  and  some  knowledge  of  the  language,  without 
taking  into  account  the  tiresome  effect  of  its  endless  iterations. 
But  in  the  ears  of  every  pious  Moslem  such  a  judgment  will  sound 
almost  as  shocking  as  downright  atheism  or  polytheism.  Among 
i)0gg,s0t  ^^  MMlems,  the  Koran  has  always  been  looked  on 
«a»so«iaras  the  most  perfect  model  of  style  and  language.  This 
'/'*!f°'  feature  of  it  is  in  their  dogmatic  the  greatest  of  all 
yjy,  miracles,  the  incontestable  proof  of  its  divine  origin. 
Such  a  view  on  the  part  of  men  who  knew  Arabic 
infinitely  better  than  the  most  accomplished  European  Arabist 
will  ever  do,  may  well  startle  us.  In  fact,  the  Koran  boldly 
challenged  its  opponents  to  produce  ten  sQras,  or  even  a  single 
one,  like  those  of  the  sacred  book,  and  they  never  did  so.  That, 
to  be  sure,  on  calm  reflection,  is  not  so  very  surprising.  Revela- 
tions of  the  kind  which  Mahomet  uttered,  no  unbeliever  could 


ptodttce  without  making  himself  a  ]aughing*stock.  However 
little  veal  originality  there  is  in  Mahomet's  doctrines,  as  against 
his  own  countrymen  he  was  thoroughly  original,  even  in  the  form 
of  his  oracles.  To  compose  such  revelations  at  will  was  beyond 
the  power  of  the  most  expert  literary  artist;  it  would  have 
required  either  a  prophet  or  a  shameless  impostor.  And  if  such 
a  character  ^>peared  afkr  Mahomet,  still  he  could  never  be 
anything  but  an  imitator,  like  the  false  prophets  who  arose  about 
the  time  of  his  death  and  afterwards.  That  the  adversaries 
should  produce  any  sample  whatsoever  of  poetry  or  rhetoric 
equal  to  the  Koran  is  not  at  all  what  the  Prophet  dentands.  In 
that  case  be  would  have  been  put  to  shame,  even  in  the  eyes  of 
many  of  his  own  followers,  by  the  first  poem  that  came  to  hand. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  on  a  false  interpretation  of  this  challenge  that 
the  dogma  of  the  incomparable  exodlence  of  the  style  and  diction 
of  the  Koran  is  based.  The  rest  lias  been  accomplished  by 
dogmatic  prejudice,  which  is  quite  capable  of  woridng  othor 
miracles  besides  turning  A  defective  litoary  production  into  an 
unrivalled  masterpiece  in  the  eyes  of  believers.  This  view  once 
accepted,  the  next  step  was  to  find  everywhere  evidence  of  the 
perfection  of  the  style  and  language.  And  if  here  and  there,  as 
one  can  scarcely  doubt,  there  was  among  the  old  Moslems  a  lover 
of  poetry  who  had  his  difficulties  about  this  dogma,  he  had  to 
beware  of  uttering  an  opinion  which  might  have  cost  him  his 
head.  We  know  of  at  l^st  one  rationalistic  theologian  who  d»> 
fitn^  the  dogma  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  see  he  did  not  believe 
it  (Shahrasttnl,  p.  39).  The  truth  is,  it  would  have  been  a 
tnixade  indeed  if  the  style  of  the  Koran  had  been  perfect.  For 
although  there  was  at  that  time  a  recognized  poetical,  style, 
already  degenerating  to  mannerism,  a  devdoped  prose  styU  did 
not  exist.  All  beginnings  are  difficolt;  and  it  can  never  be 
esteemed  a  serious  charge  against  Mahomet  that  his  book,  the 
first  prose  work  of  a  hi^  order  in  the  language,  testifies  to  the 
awkwardness  of  the  beginner.  And  further,  we  must  always 
remember  that  entertainment  and  aesthetic  eiSect  were  at  most 
subsidiary  objects.  The  great  aim  was  persuasion  and  conver*> 
sion;  and,  say  what  we  will,  that  aim  has  been  realiied  on  the 
most  imposing  scale. 

Mahomet  repeatedly  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Koran 
is  not  written,  like  other  sacred  books,  in  a  strange  language,  but 
in  Arabic,  and  therefore  as  inteUigible  to  aU.  At  «__,^ 
that  time,  abng  with  foreign  Ideas,  many  foreign  woS 
words  had  crept  into  the  language;  especially 
Aramaic  terms  for  religious  conceptions  of  Jewish  or  Christian 
oripn.  Some  of  these  had  already  passed  into  general  use, 
while  others  were  confined  to  a  nsore  limited  circle.  Mahomet, 
who  could  not  fully  express  his  new  ideas  in  the  common  language 
of  his  countrymen,  but  had  frequently  to  find  out  new  terms  for 
himself,  nuide  free  use  of  such  Jewish  and  Christian  words,  as  was 
done,  though  perhaps  to  a  smaller  extent,  by  certain  thinkers 
and  poets  of  that  age  who  had  more  or  leas  risen  above  the  level 
of  heathenism.  In  Mahomet's  case  this  is  the  less  wonderful 
because  he  was  indebted  to  the  instruction  of  Jews  and  Christians, ' 
whose  Arabic— as  the  Koran  pretty  clearly  intimates  with  regard 
to  one  of  them— was  very  defective.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
yet  more  remarkable  that  several  of  such  borrowed  words  in  the 
Koran  have  a  sense  which  they  do  not  possess  in  the  original 
language.  It  b  not  necessary  that  this  phenomenon  shoidd  in 
every  case  be  due  to  the  same  cause.  Just  as  the  prophet  often 
misunderstood  traditional  traits  of  the  sacred  history,  he  may, 
as  an  unlearned  man,  likewise  have  often  employed  foreign 
expressions  wrongly.  Other  remarkable  senses  of  words  were 
(KMsibly  already  acclimatized  in  the  language  of  Arabian  Jews 
or  Christians.  Thus,  forq&n  means  really  "  redemption,"  but 
Mahomet  uses  it  for  "  revelation."  The  widespread  opinion  that 
this  sense  first  asserted  itself  in  reference  to  the  Arab  root  3 A 
(faraga),  **  sever,"  or  "  dcdde,"  is  open  to  considerable  doubt. 
There  is,  for  instance,  no  difficulty  in  deriving  the  Arab  meaning 
of  *'  revelation  "  from  the  common  Aramaic  "  salvation,"  and 
this  transference  must  have  taken  place  in  a  community  for 
which  salvation  formed  the  central  object  of  faith,  i^.  either 
amongst  those  Jews  who  looked  to  the  coming  of  a  Messiah  or. 
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man  probably,  among  Christians,  since  Oiratianity  is  in  a  very 

peculiar  sense  the  religion  of  salvation.     iiiOc  is  properly 

**  word  "  (  -  Arq^maic  mdWa),  but  in  the  Koran  "  religion.**    It 

is  actually  used  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  (once), 

of  the  heathen  (5  times),  but  mostly  (8  times)  of  the  reh'gion 

of  Abraham,  which  Mahomet  in  the  Medina  period  places  on  the 

same  kvd  with  Islam.    Althou^  of  the  Aramaic  dialects  none 

caiftioys  the  term  MdUka  in  the  sense  of  reh'gion,  it  appears  that 

the  peophet  found  such  a  use.   lUiyun,  which  Mahomet  uses  of 

a  heavenly  book  (SOra  83;  18,  19),  is  deariy  the  Hebrew  dydn, 

"  high  "  or  **  eiaked."    It  is,  however,  doubtful  in  what  sense 

this  word  appeared  to  him,  either  as  a  name  of  God.  asintheOld 

Tcscameat  it  often  occurs  and  regulariy  without  the  article,  or 

actually  as  the  epithet  of  a  heavenly  book,  although  this  use 

^awBot  be  substantiated  from  Jewish  literature.    So  again  the 

^poed  ■rfcfai  is,  as  Geiger  has  conjectured,  the  regular  plural 

^t  tW  Asamaic  mMtkultkH,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 

^■^im'k,  ami  denotes  in  Jewish  usage  a  legal  decision  of  some 

^i  tlbe  — cicwt  Rabbins.    But  in  the  Koran  Mahomet  appears 

0tf  &aive  ■tfc.mood  it  in  the  sense  of  **  saying  "  or  "  sentence  " 

_-t  xazix>  XiX.    Qa  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 

^  tsss^"  tW  Seren  Malhani  "  (xv.  87)  the  seven  verses  of  S&rai. 

^^r»  aaraB'      Words  of  undoubtedly  Christian  origin  are  less 

^^^^ar^iaBHt  is  tW  Konn.    It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  of  these  a 

«  kav«  caaae  orer  from  the  Abyssinian;  such  as  kawdrlyAm 

■^  ji^rfsties.*  aftiaij  *  table,"  mmndfig  '*  doubter,  sceptic,"  ragitn 

^    ^:^sftr  rn^fr^  ^  temple  **;  the  first  three  of  these  make  their 

^J^   Vft*'saa»oe  in  sAras  of  the  Medina  period.    The  word 

^*^.>?»  *  Ssrax."  whkh  was  likewise  borrowed,  at  least  in  the 

-^*^_    jissaKC  i»aai  iIr  Abyssinian,  had  probably  been  already 

^   ,fk5K»c  a:^  tW  laagoage.    Sprenger  has  rightly  observed 

*""  . '  Viitiir  aokes  a  certain  parade  of  these  foreign  terms,  as 

'  ""^'^  ^^  i«CB..ir{y  coBstracted  expressions;  in  this  he  followed 

^*  J  '  ^v  -«-?  ac«tjce  of  Gontcmporaiy  poets.    It  is  the  tendency 

»    ^.^  v-'W'er^^  ?  c^iwcated  to  delight  in  out-of-the-way  expres- 

^    'i     x9t  4tt  saK^  aHads  they  readily  produce  a  remarkably 

•^^^^  »^  »rsctrk>c$  unpcession.    This  was  exactly  the  kind 

-«••    ,         <u- Vjjvcskrc  desired,  and  to  secure  it  he  seems  even 

.   r -T-Tix'C  a  xw  ^dd  vocables,  as  c&u/iii  (Mx.  36),  Xfx/iM 

*    •■'     -  ^    «»■•■  >xxBi  rr),  and  salsabil  (IxxvL  18).    But, 

^     X  asccss^  «l  enabling  his  hearers  to  understand 

'  '  ^  ^it  •**  »«a  kav«  found  suflkieatly  novel  in  them- 

R^i^  ■ABow  limits  on  such  eccentricities. 

«  4«^  pKsent  Koran  belong  partly  to  the 

t  >A  4^j>,  partly  to  the  period  commencing 

^  j;  ne  wyii^wMa  to  Medina  (from  the  autumn 

.»    •»•*  *  ^*  -^"^  *32).     Mahomet's  position  in 

.^r*<»j*  ««^  **ci^  different  from  that  which  he 

_^^   I  la^^k*^  ?.r«m.    In  the  former  he  was  from  the 

..  .:•    •      ^^"Kf-tt  ?iarty,  and  gradnaUy  became  the 

^^^  . ,  4»»tt»  a  X  W  latter  he  was  oiSy  the  despised 

,afci  '•«iar«5S*s>wa.    Tliis  difference,  as  was  to  be 

..^^   t  -«   $»«».    The  Medina  pieces,  whether 

^,».-  •  'HBSK^ss  interpolated  in  Meccan  sOras, 

^.^.     «*  •    -*•««»*•>  ^itttiact,  as  to  their  contcnu, 

■— '•  _^.-      ^-^^^    ^^^liTcat  majority  o(  cases  there 

^.  ^  rfF-  -       .   ^mr^  ^ifc-*i»  «  piece  first  saw  the  hght  in 

^  ^,^*         ^  ■     ■  "*  '  mal evidence 

Knj  .>i!.tt  I  he  revelations 

«|  eve  nts  about  which  we 

wbcK^  d^tcs  are  at  least 

a  po&iLion  to  fix  their  date 

htrc  again  tradition 

itgani  10  the  Medina 

aid,  partly  because 

taaecs  are  generally 

about  the  occasion  of 

«llea  Suctuating,  and 

iBafy  conjecture.     An 

Sa^  which  Individual 


Meccan  sQras,  interpolated  in  Medina  revelations,  arose  (e^. 
SSr.  xvi.  124,  vi.  162)  is  provided  by  the  Ibrihlm  leseod,  the 
great  importance  of  which,  as  throwing  Ugfat  on  the  evolutimi 
of  Mahomet's  doctrine  in  its  relation  to  older  revealed  religiois, 
has  been  convincingly  set  forth  by  Dr  Snouck  Hurgronje  in  his 
dissertation  for  the  doctor's  degree  and  in  later  essays.*  Accord- 
ing to  this,  Ibrahim,  after  the  controversy  with  the  Jews,  fint 
of  all  became  Mahomet's  special  forerunner  in  Medina,  tiioi  the 
first  Moslem,  and  finally  the  founder  of  the  Ka^ba.  But  at  aH 
evcnu  it  is  far  easier  to  arrange  in  some  sort  of  cfaroiMdogxal  order 
the  Medina  sQras  than  those  composed  in  MiKca.  There  is, 
indeed,  one  tradition  which  professes  to  furnish  a  chrooolopcal 
list  of  all  the  sOras.  But  not  to  mention  that  it  occurs  in  sereral 
divergent  forms,  and  that  it  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  tliat  oer 
present  sOras  are  partly  composed  of  pieces  of  different  dates,  it 
contains  so  many  suspidoos  or  undoubtedly  false  statements, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  attach  any  great  importance  to  it.  Be^ 
sides,  it  is  a  priori  unlikely  that  a  contemporary  of  Mabonaet 
should  have  drawn  up  such  a  list;  and  if  any  one  had  made  the 
attempt  he  would  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  obtafa 
reliable  information  as  to  the  order  of  the  earlior  Meccan  sflras. 
We  have  in  this  list  no  genuine  tradition,  but  rather  the  loculva- 
tions  of  an  undoubtedly  conscientious  Moslem  critic,  who  may 
have  lived  about  a  century  after  the  Flight. 

AnMmg  the  revelations  put  forth  in  Mecca  there  is  a  coosider- 
able  number  of  (for  the  most  part)  short  sOras,  which  strike  every 
attentive  reader  as  being  the  oldesL     They  are  in  _ 

an  altogether  different  strain  from  many  others,  Srw*^" 
and  in  their  whole  composition  they  show  least 
resembhmce  to  the  Medina  pieces.  It  is  no  doubt  conceivahie — 
as  Sprenger  supposes — ^that  Mahomet  might  have  retoraed  at 
intervals  to  hb  earUer  manner;  but  since  this  group  possesses 
a  remarkable  similarity  of  style,  and  since  the  gradual  formates 
of  a  different  style  i^  on  the  whole  an  unmistakable  fact,  the 
assumption  has  little  probability;  and  we  shall' therefore  abide 
by  the  opinion  that  these  form  a  distinct  group.  At  the  opposiie 
extreme  from  them  stands  another  cluster,  showing  quite  obvioss 
affinities  with  the  style  of  the  Medina  sOras,  which  must  therefore 
be  assigned  to  the  later  part  of  the  Prophet's  work  in  Mecca. 
Between  these  two  groups  stand  a  number  of  other  Meccan  sQras. 
which  in  every  respect  mark  the  transition  from  the  first  period 
to  the  third.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  three  periods 
which  were  first  distinguished  by  Professor  Weil--are  Kit 
separated  by  sharp  lines  of  diviaon.  With  regard  to  some  sfiras. 
it  may  be  doubtful  whether  they  ought  to  be  reckoned  amoag^ 
the  middle  group,  or  with  one  or  other  of  the  extremes.  And  k 
is  altogether  impossible,  within  these  groups,  to  esUblisfa  evea 
a  probable  chronological  arrangement  of  the  individual  revela- 
tions. In  default  <rf  clear  allusions  to  well-known  events,  or 
events  whose  date  can  be  determined,  we  might  indieed  endeavour 
to  trace  the  psychological  development  of  the  Prophet  by  mcaxa 
of  the  Koran,  and  arrange  its  parts  accordingly.  Bat  in  such 
an  undertaking  one  is  always  apt  to  Uke  subjective  aasumpciem 
or  mere  fancies  for  esublisbed  data.  Good  traditions  aboiwt  the 
origin  of  the  Meccan  revelations  are  not  very  numeroos.  In  faa 
the  whole  history  of  Mahomet  previous  to  the  Fli^  is  so 
imperfectly  related  that  we  are  not  even  sure  in  what  year  he 
appeared  as  a  prophet.  Probably  it  was  in  aj>.  610;  it  may  have 
been  somewhat  earlier,  but  scarcely  later.  If,  as  one  tiafitka 
says,  XXX.  x  seq.  ("  The  Romans  are  overcome  in  the  nceiest 
neighbouring  land  ")  refers  to  the  defeat  of  the  Byzantines  bjr 
the  Persians,  not  far  from  Damascus,  about  the  spring  of  614,  it 
would  follow  that  the  third  group,  to  which  this  passa^  bdoags, 
covers  the  greater  part  of  the  Meccan  period.  And  It  is  not  h 
itself  unlikely  that  the  passionate  vehemence  which  rharactecaes 
the  first  group  was  of  short  duration.  Nor  is  the  aasamptaoa 
contradicted  by  the  tolerably  well  attested,  thougli  far  fron 
incontestable  statement,  that  when  Omar  was  converted  (Jtn. 
615  or  616),  ST.,  which  bekMigs  to  the  second  group,  ahcadr 
existed  in  writing.  But  the  reference  of  xxz.  i  seq.  to  this  par^ 
^•cular  battle  is  by  no  means  so  certain  that  positiv*  oonchisJccai 
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can  be  drtwn  from  it.  It  is  the  same  witli  other  aHusioiu 
in  the  Meccan  iQras  to  occurrences  whose  chronology  can  be 
partially  ascertained.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  rest  satisfied 
with  a  merety  relative  determination  of  the  order  of  even  the 
three  great  dusters  of  Meccan  revelations. 

In  the  pieces  of  the  first  period  the  convulsive  ezdteraent  of 
the  Prophet  often  expresses  itself  with  the  utmost  vehemence. 
He  is  so  carried  away  by  his  emotion  that  he  cannot 
choose  his  words^  they  seem  rather  to  burst  from 
him.*  Many  of  these  pieces  remind  us  of  the  oracles 
of  the  old  heathen  soothsayers,  whose  style  is  known  to  us  from 
imitations,  although  we  have  perhaps  not  a  single  genuine 
spedmen.  Like  those  other  orades,  the  sOras  of  this  period, 
which  are  never  very  long,  are  composed  of  short  sentences  with 
tolerably  pure  but  rapidly  changing  rhymes.  The  oaths^  too, 
with  which  many  of  them  begin  were  largdy  used  by  the  sooth- 
sayers. Some  of  these  oaths  are  very  uncouth  and  hard  to 
understand,  some  of  them  perhaps  were  not  meant  to  be  under- 
stood, for  indeed  all  sorts  of  strange  things  are  met  with  in  these 
chapters.  Here  and  there  Mahomet  speaks  of  visions,  and  appears 
even  to  see  angels  before  him  in  bodily  form.  There  are  some 
intensely  vivid  descriptions  of  the  resurrection  and  the  last  day 
which  must  have  exercised  a  demonic  power  over  men  who  were 
quite  unfamiliar  with  such  pictures.  Other  pieces  paint  in 
glowing  colours  the  joys  of  heaven  and  the  pains  of  hell.  How- 
eyer,the  sOras  of  this  period  are  not  all  so  wild  as  these;  and  those 
which  are  conceived  in  a  calmer  mood  appear  to  be  the  oldest. 
Yet,  one  must  repeat,  it  b  exceedingly  dikcult  to  make  out  any 
strict  chronological  sequence.  For  instance,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  whether  the  beginning  of  xcvi.  is  really,  what  a  widely 
circulated  tradition  calls  it,  the  oldest  part  of  the  whole  Koran. 
That  tradition  goes  back  to  the  Prophet's  favourite  wife  Ayesha; 
ibut  as  she  was  not  bom  at  the  time  when  the  revelation  is  said 
to  have  been  made,  it  can  only  contain  at  the  best  what  Mahomet 
told  her  years  afterwards,  from  his  own  not  very  clear  recollec- 
tion, with  or  without  fictitious  additions,  and  this  woman  is  little 
trustworthy.  Moreover,  there  are  other  pieces  mentioned  by 
others  as  the  oldest.  In  any  case  xcvi.  x  sqq.  is  certainly  very 
early.  According  to  the  traditional  view,  which  appears  to  be 
correct,  it  treats  of  a  vision  in  which  the  Prophet  receives  an 
injunction  to  redte  a  revelation  conveyed  to  him  by  the  angd. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  here  already  two  things  are 
brought  forward  as  proofs  of  the  omnipotence  and  care  of  Cod: 
one  is  the  creation  of  man  out  of  a  seminal  drop — an  idea  to 
which  Mahomet  often  recurs;  the  other  is  the  then  recently 
introduced  art  of  writing,  which  the  Prophet  instinctively  seizes 
on  as  a  means  of  propagating  his  doctrines.  It  was  only  after 
Mahomet  encountered  obstinate  resistance  that  the  tone  of  the 
revelations  became  thoroughly  passionate.  In  such  cases  he  was 
not  slow  to  utter  terrible  threats  against  those  who  ridiculed  the 
preaching  of  the  unity  of  God,  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  the 
judgment.  His  own  unde  Aba  Lahab  had  rudely  repelled  him,and 
in  a  brief  special  sOra  (cxi.)  he  and  his  wife  are  consigned  to  helL 
The  sQras  of  this  period  form  almost  exdusively  the  conduding 
portions  of  the  present  texL  One  is  disposed  to  assume,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  at  one  time  more  numerous,  and  that  many 
of  them  were  lost  at  an  early  period. 

Since  Mahomet's  strength  lay  in  his  enthusiastic  and  fiery 
imagination  rather  than  in  the  wealth  of  ideas  and  dearness  of 
abstract  thought  on  which  exact  reasoning  depends,  it  follows 
that  the  older  sUras,  in  which  the  former  qualities  have  free 
scope,  must  be  more  attractive  to  us  than  the  later.  In  the 
SOras  of  the  second  period  the  imaginative  glow  perceptibly 
diminishes;  there  is  still  fire  and  animation,  but  the  tone  becomes 
gradually  more  prosaic  As  the  feverish  restlessness  subsides, 
the  periods  are  drawn  out,  and  the  revelations  as  a  whole  become 
^nger.  The  truth  of  the  new  doctrine  is  proved  by  accumulated 
instances  of  God's  working  in  nature  and  in  history;  the  objec- 
tions of  opponents,  whether  advanced  in  good  faith  or  in  jest, 
are  controverted  by  arguments;  but  the  demonstration  is  often 
confused  or  even  weak.  The  histories  of  the  cariier  prophets, 
which  had  occasionally  been  briefly  touched  on  in  the  first  period. 


are  now  related.  Sometimes  at  great  length.   On  the  whole,  the 
charm  of  the  style  is  passing  away. 

There  is  one  piece  of  the  Koran,  bdonging  to  the  beginning  of 
this  period,  if  not  to  tlie  close  of  the  former,  whidi  claims  pa^ 
ticular  notice.  This  is  SOra  i.,tlie  Lord's  Prayer  of  ^^  pgtihM. 
the  Moslems,  a  vigorous  hymn  of  praise  to  God, 
the  Lord  of  both  worlds,  which  ends  in  a  petition  for  aid  and 
true  guidance  (kudd).  The  words  of  this  sOra,  which  is  known 
as  al-Jdiiffa  ("  the  opening  one  ")» <ure  as  follows: — 

(i)  In  the  name  of  God,  the  compassionate  compassioncr.  (2) 
Praise  be  [literally  "  is  **)  to  God,  the  Lord  of  the  worlds,  (3)  the 
companionate  coropassiooer,  (4)  the  Sovereign  of  the  day  of 
judgment.  (^)  Thee  do  we  worship  and  of  Thee  do  we  beg -assist- 
ance. ^)  Direct  us  in  the  right  way:  (7)  in  the  way  of  those  to 
whom  Thou  hast  been  gradous,  on  whom  there  is  no  wrath,  and 
who  go  not  astray. 

The  thoughts  are  so  simple  as  to  need  no  toplanation;  and  yet 
the  prayer  is  full  of  meaning.  It  is  true  that  there  b  not  a  single 
original  idea  of  Mahomet's  in  it.  Of  the  seven  verses  of  the  sQra 
no  less  than  five  (Verses  i,  2, 3, 4, 6)  have  an  extremely  suspicious 
relationship  with  the  stereotyped  formulae  of  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian liturgies.  Verse  6  agrees,  word  for  word,  with  Ps.  xxvii. 
IX.  On  the  other  hand,  the  question  must  remain  open  whether 
Mahomet  only  gave  free  renderings  of  the  several  borrowed 
formulae,  or  whether  in  actually  composing  them  he  kept 
existing  models.  The  designation  of  God  as  the  "  Compas- 
sioner,"  Ra^mdn,  is  simply  the  Jewish  Ra^mdndt  which  was  a 
favourite  name  for  God  in  the  Talmudic  period.  The  word  had 
long  before  Mahomet's  time  been  used  for  God  in  southern 
Arabia  (d.  e.$.  the  Sabaean  Inscriptions,  GJaser,  554,  line  32; 
6x8,  line  2). 

Mahomet  seems  for  a  while  to  have  entertained  the  thought  of 
adopting  al-Ra^min  as  a  proper  name  of  God,  in  place  of  AUih^ 
which  was  already  used  by  the  heathens.^  This  purpose  he 
ultimately  relinquished,  but  it  is  just  in  the  sOras.of  the  second 
period  that  the  use  of  Rahman  is  spedally  frequent.  If,  for  this 
reason,  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  certaiA  that  SHra  L  belongs  to  this 
period,  yet  we  can  ndther  prove  that  it  belongs  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Mecca  period  nor  that  the  present  introductory  formula 
"  In  the  name  of  God,"  &c,  belonged  to  it  from  the  first.  It  may 
therefore  even  be  doubted  whether  Mahomet  at  the  outset  looked 
upon  the  latter  as  revealed.  Tradition,  of  course,  knows  in 
this  connexion  no  doubt,  and  looks  upon  the  Fitiha  precisdy 
as  the  most  exalted  portion  of  the  KoraiL  Every  Moslem  who 
says  his  five  prayers' regularly— as  the  most  of  them  do — repeats 
it  not  less  than  twenty  times  a  day. 

'  The  s&ras  of  the  third  Meccan  period,  which  form  a  fairly  large 
pert  of  our  present  Koran,  are  almost  entirdy  prosaic  Some 
of  the  revdations  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  the  l«cmi 
single  verses  also  are  much  longer  than  in  the  older  MeecMo 
sQras.  Only  now  and  then  a  gleam  of  poetic  power  ssrmM, 
flashes  out.  A  sermonizing  tone  predominates.  The  sQras  are 
very  edifying  for  one  who  is  already  reconciled  to  their  import, 
but  to  us  at  least  they  do  not  seem  very  well  fitted  to  carry  con- 
viction to  the  minds  of  unbelievers.  That  impression,  bowevn, 
b  not  correct,  for  in  reality  the  demonstrations  of  these  longer 
Meccan  sQras  appear  to  have  been  peculiarly  influential  for  the 
propagation  of  Islam.  Mahomet's  mission  was  not  to  Eur^ 
peans,  but  to  a  people  who,  though  quick-witted  and  receptive, 
were  not  accustomed  to  logical  thinking,  while  they  had  out- 
grown thdr  andent  rdigion. 

When  we  reach  the  Medina  period  it  becomes,  as  has  been 
indicated,  much  easier  to  understand  the  revelations  in  their 
historical  relatbns,  since  our  knowledge  of  the  hbtory  ol 

>  Since  in  Arabk  also  the  root  j^>i  signifies  "  to  have  pity."  the 
Arabs  must  have  at  once  percdved  the  force  of  the  new  name. 
While  the  foreign  word  Rahman  is,  in  accordance  with  its  origin, 
everywhere  in  the  Koran  to  be  understood  as  "  Merciful,"  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  Raiim.  The  close  connexion  of  the  two  expres- 
sions, it  is  true,  makes  it  probable  that  Mahomet  only  added  the 
adjective  Ra^m  to  the  substantive  Ra^mdn  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  conception.  But  the  genuine  Arab  meaning  of  Rahlm  n 
"  gradoMs,"  and  thus,  the  okfMahommedan  Arab  papyri  render  this 
word  by  ^X&i^pfanret. 
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in  Medina  is  tolerably  o6mpIete.   In  many  cases  the 

occasion  is  perfectly  dear,  in  otben  we  can  at  least 

recognise  the  general  situation  from  wiiich  they 

gixost,  and  thus  approximately  fix  their  time.    There 

ins,  Lowever}  a  remnant,  of  which  we  can  only  say  that 

_^^^  to  Medina. 

^^T^c  of  this  period  bears  a  fairly  dose  resemblance  to 

^^e  latest  Meccan  period.    It  is  for  the  most  part  pure 

^      ^cbed  by  occastooal  rhetorical  embellishments.    Yet 

Z^^-^    there  are  many  bright  and  impressive  passages, 

^,^^   in  those  sections  which  may  be  regarded  as  prodama- 

-^  jje  army  of  the  faithful.    For  the  Moslems  Mahomet 

*   ,^,  different  messages.   At  one  time  it  is  a  summons  to  do 

^^  ^hc  faith;  at  another,  a  series  of  reflections  on  recently 

■^^^^  success  or  misfortune,  or  a  rebuke,  for  their  weak 

^   ^^xi  exhortation  to  virtue,  and  so  on.   He  often  addresses 

^     ^^    the  "  doubters,"  some  of  whom  vacillate  between 

^-    ^^nbclief,  others  make  a  pretence  of  faith,  while  others 

■^^^j^c  the  trouble  even  to  do  that.   JTiey  arc  no  con- 

_—   o^rty»  ^^^  *°  Mahomet  they  are  all  equally  vexatious, 

^^  ^^soon  as  danger  has  to  be  encountered,  or  a  contribu- 

*"  -^ri^*  ^^^  *^  *^*^*  ^^  away.    There  are  frequent  out- 

*^_^^^  increasing  in  bitterness,  against  the  Jews,  who  were 

erous  in  Medina  and  its  neighbourhood  when  Mahomet 

w^g  lias  much  less  to  say  against  the  Christians,  with 

-j^vcr  came  dosdy  in  contact;  and  as  for  the  idolaters, 

Uttle  occasion  in  Medina  to  have  many  words  with 

part  of  the  Medina  pieces  consists  of  formal  laws 

-^^  ^^the  ceremonial,  civil  and  criminal  codes;  or  dircc- 

^  certain  temporary  complications.    The  most  objec- 

^'^^s  of  the  whole  Koran  are  those  which  treat  of 

^T^TC^Sitioos  with  women..   The  laws  and  regulations 

-  ^a^ily  very  concise  revelations,  but  most  of  them  have 

c^K^'^^^^fljaled  with  other  pieces  of  similar  or  dissimilar 

V<^    *^«**^S  are  now  found  in  very  long  sflras. 

^e<*^  -^,  *^**  ^n  imperfect  sketch  of  the  composition  and  the 

^^>^^    ^^^ory  <*^  ^  K<*M>»  but  it  is  probably  suffident  to  show 

S<^^^  *Sok  '^  *  ^*^  heterogeneous  colleaion.    If  only  those 

^tr*^^[ir  ^'^  been  preserved  which  had  a  permanent  value  for 

^l  ^^3  ^^  the  ethics,  or  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Moslems,  a 

,as^    ^^T  ]jj  iiave  been  amply  suflBdent.    Fortunately 

ect  for  the  sacredness  of  the  letter  has  led  to 

lU  the  rr««btions  that  could  possibly  be 

tngatiKf  *  along  with  the  "abrogated," 

to  ^oMing  ciRvmsUnces  as  well  as  those  of 

.  Emy  «»  'f'w  takes  up  the  book  in  the 

mt  «l  mM.  Hke  most  of  the  Moslems,  reads 

gKK  In^^M^e  absurd  customs  of  Mecca 

^  tit  ^w^p^«>wt  moral  precepts— perhaps 

1^  ^ecMtt  l»  ^oes  not  understand  them  so 


-rf  llie  sQras  stand  certain  initial 
be  obtained.    Thus,  before 


ti^  *^^  >«ii  ^ihil  ^1  {Alif  Urn  AflM).  before 
^  '      NNdelreatoiic  lime  sLicTi   ted 


n  of  c.'■^cKi^c<?■s,  whifli ,  i  h- 
1  v'Tf  incoryionitjii  in  r  ji, 

••  Stirrngcr,  Loth  ami 

li»  truth  oi  Luth't  vi.ii 

^  likap»  I.ar34  vift  may  ^t 


.iib:  but  it  can 
l§pMt  nu|oniy  o\  tl  - 
mSmi  "  book."  ^'  rtv<  i . 

4wi  ••**/'  or  w  tta'  I  lun  u.  -  > 
m,m^  ^»kf  a  few  (Nt'iij.  xw. 
^  MA  uml  3wt»  havr  thi  . 
^  ^»iK*^v  fnny  ra*l!v  hi^v.    |,ro- 

y  e«k««t:l  lh«r  cannot  nt.'Lirrj'Jize 

'  i  ^^'Wift  ««Trt<i  to  have  mt^nt 
*  fc«iw*    -  '  *n. 

^.  s4  I 
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stKnificant  than  to  us  who  have  been  initiated  into  the  nyitaiei 
OI  this  art  from  our  childhood.  The  Prophet  hinuelf  can  hudh 
have  attached  any  particular  meaning  to  these  symbols:  they  aervtd 
their  purpose  if  they  conveyed  an  impression  of  aolemmty  u4 
enigmatical  obscurity..  In  fact,  the  Kocan  admiu  that  it  oootaim 
many  things  which  neither  can  be.  nor  were  intended  to  be,  nntkr- 
stood  (iii.  5).  To  regard  these  letters  as  ciphers  b  a  precarina 
hyDothests,  for  the  simple  reason  that  cryptography  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  very  infancy  of  Arabk  writim;.  If  they  ar«  actually 
aphers,  the  multiplicity  of  possible  explanations  at  once  predudes 
the  hope  of  a  plausible  interprcuUon.  None  of  the  efforts  in  ths 
direction,  whether  by  Moslem  scholars  or  by  Europeans,  has  led 
to  convindng  results.  This  remark  applies  even  to  the  ingemoos 
conjecture  of  Sprcngcr,  that  the  letters ^^a«e^  {K&fHi  YiAinSHi 
before  xix.  (which  treats  of  John  and  Jesus,  and.  according  to  tn&- 
tidn.  was  sent  to  the  Christian  king  of  Abyssinia)  stand  for  Jtxui 
Nazarenus  Xae  Judaeorum.  Sprengcr  arrives  at  this  expUnatkm  by  a 
very  artificial  method :  and  besides,  Mahomet  was  not  so  simple  as 
the  Moslem  traditionalists,  who  imagined  that  the  Abyssinians  coyld 
read  a  piece  of  the  Arabic  Koran.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  tlK 
Moslems  have  from  of  old  applied  themselves  with  great  assidrnty 
to  the  deapherment  of  these  initiab.  and  have  sometunes  foand  the 
deepert  mysteries  in  them.  Generally,,  however,  they  are  cootcot 
with  the  prudent  condusion  that  God  alone  knows  the  wi«>«";"g  of 
these  letters.  * 


It  is  probable  (see  above)  that  Mahomet  had  already  caused 
reveUitions  to  be  written  down  at  Mecca,  and  that  this  began 
from  the  moment  when  he  fdt  certain  that  he  was  the  trans- 
mitter of  the  actual  text  of  a  heavenly  book  to  mankind.  It  a 
even  true  that  he  may  at  some  time  or  another  have  formed  the 
intention  of  collecting  these  revdations.  The  idea  of  a  heavenly 
model  would  in  itself  have  suggested  such  a  course  and,  only 
in  an  inferior  degree  to  this,  the  necessity  of  setting  a  new  and 
uncorrupted  document  of  the  divine  will  over  against  the  sacied 
scriptures  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  the  people  of  the  Book, 
as  the  Koran  calls  them.  In  any  case,  when  Mahomet  died,  the 
separate  pieces  of  the  Koran,  notwithstanding  their  tbeor^kal 
sacredness,  existed  only  in  scattered  copies;  they  yv— ^ 
were  consequently  in  great  danger  of  being  partially  miatimm  ^ 
or  entirely  destroyed.  Many  Modems  knew  large  ***"'•—* 
portions  by  heart,  but  certainly  no  one  knew  the  whole; 
and  a  merely  oral  propagation  would  have  Jeft  the  door 
open  to  all  kinds  of  deliberate  and  inadvertent  alterations.  But 
now,  after  the  death  of  the  Prophet,  most  of  the  Arabs  revolted 
against  his  successor,  and  had  to  be  reduced  to  submission  by 
force.  Especially  sanguinary  was  the  strug^e  against  the  pro- 
phet Maslama  (Mubarrad,  KStnil  443,  5),  commonly  known  by 
the  derisive  diminutive  Mosailima.  At  that  time  (aj>.  6^3) 
many  of  the  most  devoted  Moslems  fell,  the  very  men  who  knew 
most  Koran  pieces  by  heart.  Omar  then  began  to  fear  that  the 
Koran  might  be  entirdy  forgotten,  and  he  induced  the  Caliph 
Aba  Bekr  to  undertake  the  collection  of  all  its  parts.  The 
Caliph  laid  the  duty  on  Zaid  ibn  Thabit,  a  native  of  Medina, 
then  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  who  had  often 
acted  as  amanuensis  to  the  Prophet,  in  whose  service  SUL'** 
he  is  even  said  to  have  learned  the  Jewish  letters. 
The  account  of  this  collection  of  the  Koran  has  reached  is  is 
several  substantially  identical  forms,  and  goes  back  lo  Zaid  him- 
self. According  to  it,  he  collected  the  revelations  from  copies 
written  on  flat  stones,  pieces  of  leather,  ribs  of  |>alm>leavcs 
(not  palm-Icavcs  themsdves),  and  such-like  material,  but  chiefly 
"  from  the  breasts  of  men,"  i.e.  from  their  memory.  From  these 
he  wrote  a  fair  copy,  which  he  gave  to  AbQ  Bekr,  from  whom  it 
came  to  his  successor  Omar,  who  again  bequeathed  it  to  !^ 
daughter  9af$a,  one  of  the  widows  of  the  Prophet.  Thb  redac- 
tion, commonly  called  al-^o^of  ("  the  leaves  "),  had  from  the 
first  no  canonical  authority;  and  its  internal  arrangement  can 
only  be  conjectured. 

The  Moslems  were  as  far  as  ever  from  possessing  a  unifonn  text 
of  the  Koran.  The  bravest  of  their  warriors  sometimes  knew 
deplorably  Uttlc  about  it;  distinction  on  that  fidd  they  chccrfuDy 
accorded  to  pious  men  Uke  Ibn  Mas'Qd.  It  was  inevitable,  bov- 
cvcr,  that  discrepancies  should  emerge  between  the  texts  of  pro- 
fessed scholars,  and  as  these  men  in  thdr  several  localities  w«t 
authorities  on  the  reading  of  the  Koran,  quarrels  began  to  break 
out  between  the  levies  from  different  districts  about  the  troe  font 
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of  the  stcred  hook.  During  a  campaign  in  a.b.  30  (aj>.  650HS51), 
Qodhaifa,  the  victor  in  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of 
Nchiveand  (see  Caliphate;  and  Pebsia:  HisScry)  perceived 
that  such  disputes  might  become  dangerous,  and  therefore 
urged  on  the  caliph  Othmin  the  necessity  for  a  universally 
binding  text.  The  matter  was  entrusted  to  Zaid, 
who  had  made  the  former  collection,  with  three  lead- 
ing Koreishites.  These  brought  together  as  many 
oopica  as  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  and  prepared  an  edition 
which  was  to  be  canonical  for  all  Moslems.  To  prevent  any 
further  disputes,  they  burned  all  the  other  codices  except  that  of 
Haf^a,  which,  however,  was  soon  afterwards  destroyed  by  Merwftn 
the  governor  of  Medina.  The  destruction  of  the  earlier  codices 
was  an  irreparable  loss  to  critidsm;  but,  for  the  essentially 
political  object  of  putting  an  end  to  controversies  by  admitting 
only  one  form  of  the  common  book  of  religion  and  of  law,this 
measure  was  Decenary. 

The  result  of  these  labours  Is  in  our  hands;  as  to  how  they  were 
conducted  we  have  no  trustworthy  information,  tradition  being 
here  too  much  under  the  influence  of  dogmatic -presuf^positions. 
The  critical  methods  of  a  modem  scientific  commission  will  not 
be  expected  of  an  age  when  the  highest  literary  education  for  an 
Arab  consisted  in  ability  to  read  and  write.  It  now  appears 
highly  probable  that  this  second  redaction  took  this  simple  form: 
Zaid  read  off  from  the  codex  which  he  had  previously  written, 
and  his  associates,  simultaneously  or  successively,  wrote  one  copy 
each  to  his  dictation.  These  three  manuscripts  will  therefore  be 
those  which  the  caliph,  according  to  trustworthy  tradition,  sent 
in  the  first  instance  as  standard  copies  to  Damascus,  Basra  and 
Kufa  to  the  warriors  of  the  provinces  of  which  these  were  the 
capitals,  while  he  retained  one  at  Medina.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
impossible  now  to  distinguish  in  the  present  form  of  the  book 
what  belongs  to  the  first  redaction  from  what  is  due  to  the  second. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  separate  sections,  a  dassification 
according  to  contents  was  impracticable  because  of  the  variety  of 
subjects  often  dealt  with  in  one  sQra.  A  chronological  arrange- 
ment was  out  of  the  question,  because  the  chronok>gy  of  the  older 
pieces  must  have  been  imperfectly  known,  and  because  in  some 
cases  passages  of  different  dates  had  been  joined  together. 
Indeed,  systematic  principles  of  this  kind  were  altogether  dis- 
regarded at  that  period.  The  pieces  were  accordingly  arranged 
in  indiscriminate  order,  the  only  rule  observed  being  to  place  the 
long  sOras  first  and  the  shorter  towards  the  end,  and  even  that 
was  far  from  strictly  adhered  to.  The  two  magic  formulae, 
sOras  cxiii.,  cxiv.  owe  their  position  at  the  end  of  the  collection 
to  their  peculiar  contents,  which  differ  from  all  the  other  sQras; 
they  are  protecting  spells  for  the  faithful.  Similarly  it  is  by 
reason  of  iu  contents  that  sQra  L  stands  at  the  beginning:  not 
only  because  it  is  in  praise  of  Allah,  as  Psalm  i.  is  in  praise  of  the 
righteous  man,  but  because  it  gives  classical  expression  to  im- 
portant articles  of  the  faith.  These  are  the  only  special  traces  of 
design.  The  combination  of  pieces  of  different  origin  may  pro- 
ceed partly  from  the  possessors  of  the  codices  from  which  Zaid 
compiled  his  first  complete  copy,  partly  from  Zaid  himself.  The 
individual  sUras  are  separated  simply  by  the  superscription: 
**  In  the  name  of  God,  the  compassionate  Compassioner,"  which 
is  wanting  only  in  the  ninth.  The  additional  headings  found  in 
our  texts  (the  name  of  the  sQras,  the  number  of  verses,  &c) 
were  not  in  the  original  codices,  and  form  no  integral  part  of  the 
Koran. 

It  is  said  that  Othtnln  directed  Zaid  and  his  associates,  in 
cases  of  'disagreement,  to  follow  the  ^oreish  dialect;  but,  though 
well  attested,  thisaccount  can  scarcely  be  correct.  The  extremely 
primitive  writing  of  those  days  was  quite  incapable  of  rendering 
such  minute  differences  as  can  have  existed  between  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Mecca  and  that  of  Medina. 

Othm&n's  Kora&  was  not  complete.  Some  passages  are 
evidently  fragmentary;  and  a  few  detached  pieces  are  still  extant 
ntkmmm  which  were  originally  parts  of  the  Koran,  although 
moieom'  they  have  been  omitted  by  Zaid.  Amongst  these  are 
J^'*'*'  some  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  Mahomet 
desired  to  suppress.    Zaid  may  easily  have  overlooked  a  few  stray 


fragments,  but  that  he  purposely  omitted  anything  which  he 
believed  to  belong  to  the  Koran  is  very  unlikely.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  in  deference  to  his  superiors  be  kept  out  <rf  the  book 
the  names  of  Mahomet's  enenues,  if  they  or  their  families  came» 
afterwards  to  be  respected.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
was  never  Mahomet's  practice  to  refer  explicitly  to  contemporary 
persons  and  affairs  in  the  Koran.  Oaly  a  single  friend,  his 
adopted  son  Zaid  (xxxiii.  37),  and  a  single  enemy,  his  uncle  Aba 
Lahab  (cxi.)— and  these  for  very  special  reasons— are  mentioned 
by  name;  and  the  name  of  the  latter  has  been  left  in  the  Koran 
with  a  feariul  curse  annexed  to  it,  although  his  son  had  embraced 
Islam  before  the  death  of  Mahomet,  and  his  descendants  be- 
longed to  the  noblest  families.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
sin^  verse  or  dause  which  can  be  plausibly  made  out  to  be  an 
interpolation  by  Zaid  at  the  instance  of  AbO  Bekr,  Omar,  or 
Othmin.  Slight  clerical  errors  there  may  have  been,  but  the 
Koran  of  Othmta  contains  none  but  genuine  dements— though 
sometimes  in  very  strange  order.  All  efforU  of  European  scholars 
to  prove  the  existence  of  later  interpolations  in  the  Koran  have 
failed. 

Of  the  four  exemplars  of  Othmin's  Koran,  one  was  kept  in 
Medina,  and  one  was  sent  to  each  of  the  three  metropolitan  cities, 
Kufa,  Ba^ra,  and  Damascus.  It  can  still  be  pretty  clearly  shown 
in  detail  that  these  fotir  codices  deviated  from  one  another  in 
points  of  orthography,  in  the  insertion  oromissionof  ava  ("  and  ") 
and  such-like  minutiae;  but  these  variations  nowhere  affect  the 
sense.    All  later  manuscripts  are  derived  from  these  four  originals. 

At  the  same  time,  the  other  forms  of  the  Koran  did  not  at 
once  become  extinct.  In  particular  we  have  some  information 
about  the  codex  of  Ubay  ibn  Ka'b.  If  the  list  which  ^^ 
gives  the  order  of  its  sQras  is  correct,  it  must  have  ^Suhn; 
contained  substantially  the  same  materials  as  our 
text;  in  that  case  Ubay  ibn  Ka*b  must  have  used  the  original 
collection  of  Zaid.  The  same  is  true  of  the  codex  of  Ibn  Mas'Qd, 
of  which  we  have  also  a  catalogue.  It  appears  that  the  prindple 
of  putting  the  longer  sQras  before  the  shorter  was  more  con- 
sistently carried  out  by  him  than  by  Zaid.  He  omits  i.  and  the 
magical  formulae  of  cxiii.,  cxiv.  Ubay,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
embodied  two  additional  short  prayers,  which  we  may  regard 
as  Mahomet's.  One  can  easily  understand  that  differences  of 
opinion  may  have  existed  as  to  whethn  and  how  far  formularies 
of  this  kind  bdonged  to  the  Koran.  Some  of  the  divergent 
readings  of  both  these  texts  have  been  preserved  as  well  as  a 
considerable  number  of  other  ancient  variants.  Most  of  them 
are  deddedly  inferior  to  the  received  readings,  but  some  are  quite 
as  good,  and  a  few  deserve  preference. 

The  only  man  who  appears  to  have  seriously  opposed  the 
general  introduction  of  Othm&n's  text  is  Iba  Mas'dd.  He  .was 
one  of  the  oldest  disdples  of  the  Prophet,  and  bad  often  rendered 
him  personal  service;  but  he  was  a  man  of  contracted 
views,  although  he  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  Moslem  /^<j^ 
theology.  His  (^)position  had  no  effect.  Now  when 
we  consider  that  at  that  time  there  were  many  Moslems  who  had 
heard  the  Koran  from  the  mouth  of  the  Prophet,  that  other 
measures  of  the  imbecile  Othmin  met  with  the  most  vehement 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  bigoted  champions  of  the  faith, 
that  these  were  still  further  indted  against  him  by  some  of  his 
ambitious  old  comrades  until  at  last  they  murdered  him,  and 
finally  that  in  the  dvil  wars  after  his  death  the  several  parties 
were  glad  of  any  pretext  for  branding  their  opponents  as  infidels; 
— when  we  consider  all  this»  we  must  res^ird  it  as  a  strong 
testimony  in  favour  of  Othmin's  Koran  that  no  party  found 
fault  with  his  conduct'  in  this  matter,  or  repudiated  the  text 
formed  by  Zaid,  who  was  one  of  the  most  devoted  adherents 
of  Othmin  and  his  family,  and  that  even  among  theShiites 
criticism  of  the  caliph's  action  is  only  met  with  as  a  rare 
exception. 

But  this  redaction  is  not  die  close  of  the  textual  history  of  the 
Koran.  The  ancient  Arabic  alphabet  was  Viery  imperfect;  it  not 
only  wanted  marks  for  the  short  and  in  part  even  for  the  long 
vowels,  but  it  often  expressed  several  consonants  by  the  ame  si^ 
e.f.  one  and  the  same  character  could  mean  B,  T,  Th  at  the  begm- 
nuig  and  N  and  J  (I)  in  the  middle  of  words.    Hence  there  were 
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many  words  which  could  be  read  in  very  different  ways.  This 
variety  of  possible  readings  was  at  first  very  great,  and  many 
readers  seem  to  have  actually  made  it  their  object  to 
jfyV"  ^  discover  pronunciations  which  were  new,  providra  they 
SZtZi^  were  at  all  appropriate  to  the  ambiguous  text.  There 
was  also  a  dialectic  licence  in  grammatical  forms,  which, 
had  not  as  yet  been  greatly  restricted.  An  effort  was  made  by  many 
to  cstablisH  a  more  refined  pronunciation  for  the  Koran  than  was 
usual  in  common  life  or  in  secular  literature.  The  various  sdiools 
of  "  readers  "  differed  very  widely  from  one  another;  although  for 
the  most  part  there  was  no  important  divergence  as  to  the  sense  of 
words.  Afew  of  them  gradually  rose  to  special  authority,  and  the 
rest  disappeared.  Seven  readers  are  generally  reckoned  chief 
authorities,  but  for  practical  purposes  this  number  was  continually 
reduced  in  process  of  time;  so  that  at  present  onlv  two  "  reading- 
styles  "  are  in  actual  use, — the  common  style  of  Maf«,  and  that  of 
NEfi*;  which  prevails  in  Africa  to  the  west  of  Egypt.  There  is, 
however,  a  very  comprehensive  massoretic  literature  In  which  a 
number  of  other  styles  are  indicated.  The  invention  of  vowel-signs 
of  diacritic  points  to  distingirish  simikriy  formed  consonants,  and 
of  other  orthographic  signs,  soon  put  a  stop  to  arbitrary  conjectures 
on  the  part  of  the  readers.  Many  zealots  objected  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  Innovations  in  the  sacred  text,  but  theological  consis- 
tency had  to  yield  to  practical  necessity.  In  accunate  codices, 
indeed,  all  such  additions,  as  well  as  the  titles  of  the  sfira,  &c.,  are 
written  in  coloured  ink,  wiiUe  the  black  characters  profess  to  repre- 
sent exactly  the  original  of  Othmftn.  But  there  is  probablir  no  copy 
qiiite  faithful  in  this  respect.  Moreover,  the  right  redtation  of  the 
Koran  is  an  art  which  even  people  of  Arab  tongue  can  only  learn  with 
great  difficulty.  In  addition  to  the  nuances  otproounciation  already 
alluded  to,  there  u  a  semi-musical  modulation.  In  these  mattera 
also  the  various  schools  differ. 

f  In  European  libraries,  besides  innumerable  modem  manuscripts  of 
the  Koran,  there  are  also  codiceft,  or  fragments,  of  high  antiquity, 
some  of  them  probably  dating  from  the  1st  century  of 
the  Flight.  For  the  restoration  of  the  text,  however, 
the  works  of  ancient  scholara  on  its  readings  and  modes 
of  writing  are  more  important  than  the  manuscripts;  which,  however 
elegantly  they  may  be  written  and  ornamented,  proceed  from  irre- 
sponsible copyists.  The  original,  written  by  Othmin  himself,  has 
indeed  been  exhibited  in  vanous  parts  of  the  Mahommedan  world. 
The  library  of  the  India  Office  contains  one  such  manuscript, 
bearing  the  subscription:  "  Written  by  'Othmin  the  son  of  'Affin.' 
These,  of  course,  are  barefaced  forgeries,  although  of  very  ancient 
date:  90  are  those  which  profess  to  be  from  the  hand  of  *Ali,oneof 
which  is  preserved  in  the  same  library.  In  recent  times  the  Koran 
has  been  often  printed  and  lithographed,  both  in  the  .East  and  the 
West.  In  Mahommedan  countries  lithography  alone  is  employed. 
Shortly  after  Mahomet's  death  certain  individuals  applied  them- 
selves to  the  exposition  of  the  Koran.  Much  of  it  waf  obscure  from 
the  beginninff,  other  aectiona  were  untnt44li>ihlf>  ^^vt 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  drcumstanoea  in. 

Unfortunately,  those  who  took  possess  ■        i  sld 

were  not  very  honourable.  Ibn  *Abbfts,  a  couaSn  ol  M.ih  fjil^  .ind 
the  chief  source  of  the  traditional  exegeBisx>f  the  Kora  n ,  f.3^ ,  ^  ■  n  t  li  l^  lo- 
l^ical  and  other  gtounds,  given  currency  to  a  numb:  r  of  (:i\^'Uf.<n\M; 
and  at  least  some  of  his  pupils  have  emulated  his  cx^rr.ptc.  Thi^se 
earliest  expositions  dealt  more  with  the  sense  and  cojitk  :^^ m  .1  u  lii>Ie 
verses  than  with  the  separate  words.  Afterwards,  n 5.  t  h..  i. n 'tv.  1n%e 
of  the  old  language  declined,  and  the  study  of  phiklr^n  jrur^ ,  more 
attention  began  to  be  paid  to^be  explanation  of  vc>t-j  L^h  s,  A  tcod 
many  fragments  of  this  older  theological  and  phiJ  >l ':iraE  1  :>r  r  sis 
have  survived  from  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  '  '    '  gh 

we  have  no  complete  commentary  of  this  period.  Thi  ,b,-  .ii  m- 
ment^vY  of  Tabari,  A.o.  830-923,  of  which  for  the  last  few  years  we 
have  possessed  an  Oriental  edition  in  30  parts  (Cairo  a.h.  1331 » 
A.D.  1003),  is  very  full  when  it  comes  to  speak  of  canonical  law, 
as  wellas  in  its  accounts  of  the  occasions  of  the  several  revelations; 
for.  as  in  his  great  historical  work,  he  faithfully  records  a  large  number 
of  traditions  with  the  channds  by  which  they  have  come  down  to 
us  (genealogical  trees,  isndd).  in  other  respects  the  hopes  based 
upon  this  commentary  have  not  been  fulfilled. 

Another  very  famous  commentary  is  that  of  Zamakhsbari  (a.d.- 
1075-1 144),  edited  by  Nassau-Lees,  Calcutta,  1859 ;  but  this  scholar, 
with  his  great  inaght  and  still  greater  subtlety,  is  too-apt  to  read  his 
own  scholastic  ideas  into  the  Koran.  The  favourite  commentary 
of  Baidftwi  (d.  A.D.  1286),  edited  by  Fleischer  (Leipsii^  1846-1848). 
Is  little  more  than  an  abridgment  of  Zamakhsbari  s.  Thousands  of 
commentaries  on  the  Koran,  some  of  them  of  prodigious  size,  have 
been  written  by  Moslems;  and  even  the  number  of  those  still  extant 
in  manuscript  is  by  no  means  small.  Although  these  works  all  con- 
tain much  that  is  useless  or  false,  yet  they  are  invaluable  aids  to 
our  understanding  of  the  sacred  book.  An  unbiased  European  can. 
no  doubt,  see  many  things  at  a  glance  more  clearly  than  a  good 
Moslem  who  is  under  the  influence  of  religious  prejudice;  but  we 
should  still  be  helpless  without  the  exegetical  literature  of  the 
Mahommedans.  Efven  the  Arabian  Moslems  would  only  understand 
the  Koran  very  dimly  and  imperfectljr  if  they  did  not  give  special 
'  ''ntion  to  the  study  of  its  interpretation .  The  advantage  of  oeing 
^nguage  commonly  understood,  which  the  holy  book  claims  for 


itK  5f,  k-ir-  vAniisKed  in  the  cmatc  at  thirtoen  centttriea.     . 

to  ihf  d^muc*.iftt  vitw,  hrs*cvti-,  the  ritual  use  of  the  Koran  is  not  is 
thr  k-a^!  c'^Pittrruii  with  the  sacred  ^t'>rds  being  understood,  but 
soVly  iA  4th  their  bf'mg  quite  proi^crly  n^iLed.  Nevertheless,  a  great 
deol  rr mains  lo  be  accfimplt&hcd  by  Eunjpean  scholarship  for  the 
CGrrt-ct  interpretation  of  the  Koran.  We  want,  for  example,  an 
exh,\u«tive  cuuiification  and  dt^usa^on  r.^f  all  the  Jewish  elemenu 
in  the  Koiranr  A  prai»^wnrtliy  tfegmnini;  v,  j.%  made  in  Cetfer's  ymtlh- 
fuC  e««y  Wmr  kaj  AftthA»itd  ^us  dfm  Jwdenikum  atifsmommemt 
(Bonci.  t^SX-i  the  "  nxand  rtvixf!  Hit  ion."  Leipzig,  1900.  is  only  a 
npriflt).  Wc  want  <^ip«!culjy  ei  ihi^ixju^h  commentary,  executed 
widi  the  melhodi  and  resoun:^  of  mud^tti  science.  No 
Eumpe^fi  language,  it  would  eotrni,  can  oven  boast  ci  a 
tr>i[i4ati:i.>n  which  com^ktpiy  sti^he-^  nnodcm  require- 
nstnci.  The  \xst  are  in  Eneli&h;  %hcri^  we  have  the  extremely 
panjphiraiitic,  but  fur  iii  liint  admirabhr  Translation  of  Geoqpe  Saw 
(npoatcdly^  printed),  tfi^t  of  Rodweil  (i>i6l),  which  seeks  to  giw 
the  pipccs  in  chriDoologica]  ordcn  and  that  of  Palmer  (1880),  who 
W]^(?ly  Mloii'g  the  tradLtional  an.'tnL>''i  ruents.  The  introdoctioa 
which  acc^mpdnaes  Palmer's  1  <  -  '  ■■;  is  not  in  all  respects 
abfi-j.it   of   the   nio5t    recctit     <  .    Considerable   extracts 

fr(>jn   I  he   Kr>ran  jre  wofl   Lrr^i  £.  W.  Lane's  SeUcMam$ 

from  the  Kur-an.     in-i  u^u^^L  .w_:.  Ln_  ^.d  In  praise  of  the  com- 
plete translations  into  the  German  language,  neither  of  that  of 


UUmann,  which  has  appeared  in  several  editions,  nor  of  that  of 

"         ,  r    .   \:        GriguH  (H     _  - 

who  have  no  notion  of  the  diflicultics  to  be  met  with  in  the  task,  aiul 


Henning  (Leipzig)  and  ( 


;  (Halle),  all  of  them  shalbw 


are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  Sale.  Friedrich  Rikkert's  excel- 
lent version  (published  by  August  MOller,  Frankfort-on-Maine. 
1888)  gives  only  selections.  M.  Klamroth's  translation  of  the  fifty 
oldest  sOras,  Diefunfa^  SlUsten  Suren  (Hamburg,  1890)  attemaats 
successfully  to  reproduce  the  rhymed  form  of  the  originals.  The 
publication  of  the  translation  01  the  Koran  by  the  great  Leipzig 
Arabic  scholar,  H.  L.  Fleischer  (d.  1888)  has  so  far  unfortunately 
been  delayed.  (For  mcxlern  editions,  coauneatariea,  &c,  see 
Mauommbdan  Religion:  Bibliography), 

Besides  commentaries  on  the  whole  Koran,  or  on  special  parts 
and  topics,  the  Moslems  possess  a  whole  literature  bearing  6n  their 
sacred  book.  There  are  works  on  the  spelling  and  right  pronun- 
ciation of  the  Koran,  works  on  the  beauty  of  its  language,  on  the 
number  of  its  verses,  words  and  letters,  &c^;  nay.  there  are  evea 
works  which  would  nowadavs  be  called  "  historical  and  critical 
introductions.*'  Moreover,  the  origin  of  Arabic  phUobwy  is  inti- 
matelv  connected  with  the  recitation  and  exegesis  of  the  Koran. 
To  exhibit  the  importance  of  the  sacred  book  for  the  whole  mental 
life  of  the  Moslems  would  be  simply  to  write  the  history  oC  tbat 
life  itself;  for  there  is  no  department  in  which  its  all-pervadixig. 
but  unfortunately  not  always  salutary,  influence  has  not  been  felt. 
.  The  unbounded  reverence  of  the  Moslems  for  the  Koran  rcadus 
its  dimax  in  the  dogma  that  this  book,  as  the  divine  word,  Le. 
thought,  is  immanent  in  God,  and  consequently  eternal 
and  uncreated.  This  dogma,  which  was  doubtless  due  S>  in^.« 
to  the  influence* of  the  (Hiristian  doctrine  of  the  eternal  ■■*»•'■* 
Word  of  Ckxl.  has  been  accepted  by  almost  all  Mahommedans  since 
the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century.  Some  theologiana  did  indeed 
protest  against  it  with  great  energy;  it  was  in  fact  Coo  pre- 
posterous to  declare  that  a  book  composed  of  unstable  words  and 
letters,  and  full  of  variants,  was  absolutely  divine.  But  what 
were  the  distinctions  and  sophisms  of  the  thcdogians  for.  if  they 
could  not  remove  such  contradictions,  and  convict  their  oppooemta 
of  heresy? 

Bibuograprt.— The  following  works  may  be  especblty  con- 
sulted: Weil.  EndeUung  in  den  Kordn  (2nd  ed..  1876);  Th.  Naldeke. 
Geukichte  des  Qorin's  (Gdttingen,  i860;  2nd  ed.  by  Friedrkk 
Schwally,  1908) ;  the  Lives  of  Mahomet  by  William  Muir  and  Aloys 
Sprenger  (vols.  L-iii.,  Beriin.  1861-1863;  3nd  ed.,  1860);  C.  Snonck 
Hurgronje,  Het  nukkaansehe  FetU  (Leiden,  1880),  De  fuam  <de  Gida. 
1886,  iL  257-273i  454-498.  iii.  9<>-i34:  "  Une  nouvelle  biographic  de 
Mohammed,*'  Revue  de  I'histoire  aes-reli^ns,  tome  29,  p.  a8  f., 
149 sqo.;  Leone  Caetani,  Antuili  deWJslam,x.  (Milan,  1905),  u. (Milan, 
1907) ;Frants  Buhl.  MukammedsLiv  (Copenhagen,  1903). 

(TH.  N.;  F«.  St.) 
'  KORAT,  the  capital  of  the  provincial  division  (Monlem^  of 
Nakawn  Racha  Sema,  or  "  the  frontier  country,"  in  Slam;  in 
102*  5'  £.,  14"  59'  N.  Pop.  about  7000,  mixed  Cambodnin  and 
Siamese.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  a  high  commissioner  and  of 
an  army  division.  It  is  the  termlntis  of  a  railway  from  Bangkok, 
170  m.  distant,  and  the  distributing  centre  for  the  whole  of  the 
plateau  district  which  forms  the  eastern  part  of  Siam.  There 
are  copper  mines  of  reputed  wealth  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
is  the  centre  of  a  silk-growing  district  and  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  government  sericultural  department,  instituted  in  1904 
with  the  asustance  of  Japanese  experts  for  the  purpose  oi  iai- 
proving  the  quality  of  Siamese  silk.  The  government  is  that  «f 
an  ordinary  provincial  division  of  Siam.  A  French  vice-consul 
Tcsides  here.    Since  the  founding  of  Ayuthia  in  the  1 4  th  century. 
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Kont  bas  been  tribaUry  to,  or  part  of,  Siam,  with  occasional 
lapaea  into  independence  or  temporary  subjection  to  Cambodia. 
Before  that  period  it  was  probably  part  of  Cambodia,  as  appears 
from  the  nature  of  the  ndns  still  to  be  seen  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. In  1896  the  last  vestige  of  its  tributary  condition 
vmnisbed  with  the  introduction  of  the  present  syttem  of  Siamese 
rural  administration. 

'  KORDOPAN,  a  country  of  north-east  Africa,'  forming  a 
mudiria  (province)  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  It  lies 
mainly  between  13"*  and  it"  W.  and  39**  and  12^"  E.,  and  has 
an  area  of  about  130,000  sq.  m.,  being  bounded  W.  by  Darfur, 
N.  by  the  Bayuda  steppes,  E.  by  the  White  Nile  mudiria  and 
S.  by  the  country  of  the  Shilluks  and  other  negro  tribes,  forming 
part  of  the  Upper  Nile  mudiria. 

The  greater  part  of  Kordofan  consists  of  undulating  plains, 
riverless,  barren,  monotonous,  with  an  average  altitude  of 
1500  ft.  Thickets  and  small  acadas  dot  the  steppes,  which, 
green  during  the  kharif  or  rainy  season,  at  other  times  present 
a  duH  brown  burnt-up  aspect.  In  the.  west,  isolated  peaks, 
such  as  Jebel  Abu  Senum  and  Jebel  Kordofan,  rise  from  150 
to  600  ft.  above  the  plain.  North-west  are  the  mountain 
groups  of  Raja  and  Katul  (2000  to  3000  ft.),  in  the  east  are 
the  Jebel  Dafer  and  Jebel  Tagale  (Togale),  ragged  granitic 
ranges  with  precipitous  sides.  In  the  south  are  flat,  fertile 
and  thickly  wooded  plains,  which  give  place  to  jungle  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  of  Dar  Nuba,  the  district  forming  the  south- 
east part  of  Kordofan.  Dar  Nuba  is  well-watered,  the  scenery 
is  diversified  and  pretty,  affording  a  welcome  contrast  to  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  Nuba  hills  exceed 
3000  ft.  in  height.  The  south-westem  part  of  the  country,  a 
vast  and  almost  level  plain,  is  known  as  Dar  Homr.  A  granitic 
sand  with  abundance  of  mica  and  feldspar  forms  the  upper 
stratum  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Kordofan;  but  an 
admixture  of  clay,  which  is  observable  in  the  north,  becomes 
strongly  marked  in  the  south,  where  there  are  also  stretches 
of  black  vegetable  mould.  Beneath  there  appears  to  be  an 
unbroken  surface  of  mica  schist.  Though  there  are  no  perennial 
rivers,  there  are  watercourses  {kkors  or  wadis)  in  the  rainy  season; 
the  chief  being  the  Khor  Abu  Habl,  which  traverses  the  south- 
central  region.  In  Dar  Homr  the  Wadi  el  Cballa  and  the  Khor 
Shalango  drain  towards  the  Homr  affluent  of  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal. 
During  the  rainy  season  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  water  in 
these  channels,  but  owing  partly  to  rapid  evaporation  and  partly 
to  the  porous  character  of  the  soil  the  surface  of  the  country  dries 
rapidly.  The  water  which  has  found  its  way  through  the 
granitic  sand  flows  over  the  surface  of  the  mica  schist  and 
settles  in  the  hollows,  and  byainlung  wells  to  the  soUd  rock  a 
supply  of  water  can  generally  be  obtained.  It  is  estimated  that 
(apart  from  those  in  a  few  areas  where  the  sand  stratum  is  thin 
and  water  is  reached  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet)  there  are  about 
900  of  these  wells.  They  are  narrow  shafts  going  down  usually 
30  to  50  ft., but  some  are  over  soo  ft.  defcp.  The  water  is  raised 
by  rope  and  bucket  at  the  cost  of  enormous  labour,  and  in  few 
cases  is  any  available  for  irrigation.  The  very  cattle  are  trained 
to  go  a  long  time  without  drinking.  Entire  villages  migrate 
after  the  harvest  to  the  neighbourhood  of  some  plentiful  well. 
In  a  few  localities  the  surface  depressions  hold  water  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  but  there  is  only  one  permanent  lake — 
Keilat,  which  is  some  four  miles  by  two.  As  there  is  no  highland 
area  draining  into  Kordofan,  the  underground  reservoirs  are 
dependent  on  the  local  rainfall,  and  a  large  number  of  the  wclk 
are  dry  during  many  months.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from  raid- 
June  to  the  end  of  September,  rain  usually  falling  every  three 
or  four  days  in  brief  but  violent  showers.  In  general  the  climate 
b  healthy  except  in  the  rainy  season,  when  large  tracts  are 
converted  into  swamps  and  fever  is  very  prevalent.  In  the 
skUa  or  cold  weather  (October  to  February  inclusive)  there  is  a 
cold  wind  from  the  north.  The  self  or  hot  weather  lasts  from 
March  to  mid-June;  the  temperature  rarely  exceeds  loj*  F. 

The  chief  constituent  of  the  low  scrub  which  covers  the  northern 
part  of  the  country  is  the  grey  gum  acacia  {koikob).  In  the  south 
the  red  gum  acacias  {UUk)  are  abundant.    In  Dar  Harold,  in  the 


N.W.  of  Kordofan.  date,  dom  and  other  pahns  grow.  The  basbab 
or  calabash  tree,  known  in  the  eastern  Sudan  as  the  ttbdH  and 
locally  Homf,  is  fairiy  common  and  being  naturally  hollow  the  trees 
collect  water,  which  the  narives  regularly  tap.  Another  common 
source  of  water  supply  is  a  small  kind  of  water  melon  which  grow* 
wtU  and  is  also  culdvated.  In  the  dense  jungles  of  tJie  souUi  are 
inunense  creepers,  some  of  them  rubber-vines.  The  cotton  ^ant 
is  also  found.  The  fauna  includes  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  buffalo, 
giraffe,  lion,  leopard,  cheetah^  roan-antelope,  hartebeeste,  kudu  and 
many  other  kinds  of  antelope,  wart-hog.  hares,  quail,  partridge, 
juagWoWl.  bustard  and  guinea-fowl.  Neariy  all  the  kinds  of 
same  mentioned^  are  found  chiefly  in  the  western  and  southern 
districts.  The  ril  or  addra  gazelle  found  in  N.  and  N.W.  Kordo- 
fan are  not  known  elsewhere  in  the  eastern  Sudan.  Reptiles, 
sand-flies  and  mosquitoes  are  common.  Ostriches  are  found  in  the 
northern  steppes.  The  chief  wealth  of  the  people  consists  in  the 
gum  obtained  from  the  grey  acadas,  in  oxen,  camels  and  ostrich 
leatherst  The  "finest  cattle  are  of  the  humped  variety,  the  bulls  of 
the  Baggara  being  trained  to  the  saddle  and  to  carry  burdens. 
There  are  brge  herds  of  camel,  the  camel-owning  Arabs  usually 
owning  also  large  numbers  of  sheep  and  goats.  Dulchn,  a  species 
of  millet  which  can  grow  in  the  and  nortbcrn  districts  is  there  the 
chief  grain  crop,  its  puice  in  the  south  being  taken  by  durra.  Dukhn 
is,  however,  tne  only  crop  cultivated  in  Dar  Homr.  From  this 
grain  a  beer  called  merissa  is  brewed.  Bariey  and  cotton  are  culti- 
vated in  some  districts.  A  little  gold  dust  is  obtained,  but  the  okl 
gold  and  other  mines  in  the  Tagale  country  have  bctn,  apparently, 
worked  out.  Iron  is  found  in  many  districts  and  is  smelted  in  a 
few  places.  In  the  absence  of  fuel  the  industry  is  necessarily  a  small 
one.  There  are  large  beds  of  hematite  some  60  m.  N.W.  and  the 
aame  distance  N.E.  of  El  Obeid. 

InhabUants,— The  population  of  Kordofan  was  officially 
estimated  in  1903  to  be  550,000.  The  inhabitants  aro  roughly 
divisible  into  two  type»— Arabs  in  the  plains  and  Nubas  in  the 
hills.  Many  of  the  villagers  of  the  plains  aro  however  of  very 
mixed  blood— Arab,  Egyptian^  Turkish,  Levantine  and  Negro. 
It  is  said  that  s6me  village  communities  are  descended  from  the 
original  negro  inhabitants.  They  all  speak  Arabic.  The  most 
important  village  tribe  is  the  Gowama,  who  own  most  of  the 
gum-produdng  country.  Other  large  tribes  aro  the  Dar  Hamid 
and  the  Bederia— the  last-named  living  round  El  Obeid.  The 
nomad  Arabs  are  of  two  classes,  camd  owners  (Sial  El  Ilbif)  and 
cattle  owners  {Baggara)^  the  first-named  dwelling  in  the  dry 
northern  regions,  the  Baggara  in  southern  Kordofan.^  Of  the 
camel-owning  tribes  the  chief  are  the  Hamar  and  the  Kabba- 
bbh.  Many  of  the  Hamar  have  settled  down  in  villages.  The 
Baggara  are  great  hunters,  and  formerly  were  noted  slave 
niiders.  They  possess  many  horses,  but  when  journeying 
place  their  baggage  on  their  oxen.  They  use  a  stabbing  spear, 
small  throwing  spears,  and  a  broad-bladed  short  sword.  Some 
of  the  richer  men  possess  suits  of  chain  armour.  The  principal 
Baggara  tribes  are  the  Hawaxma,  Meseria,  Kenana,  Habbania, 
and  Homr.  The  Homr  are  said  to  have  entered  Kordofan 
from  Wadai  about  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  and  to  have 
come  from  North  Africa.  They  speak  a  purer  Arabic  than  the 
riverain  tribes.  The  Nubas  are  split  into  many  tribes,  each 
under  a  mek  or  king,  who  is  not  uncommonly  of  Arab  descent. 
The  Nubas  have  their  own  language,  though  the  inhabitants  of 
each  hill  have  usually  a  different  dialect.  They  are  a  primitive 
race,  very  black,  of  small  build  but  distinctive  negro  features. 
They  have  feuds  with  one  another  and  with  the  Baggara.  During 
the  mahdia  they  maintained  their  independence.  The  Nubas 
appear  to  have  been  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country 
and  are  believed  to  be  the  ori^nal  stock  of  the  Nubians  of  the 
Nile  Valley  (see  Nubia).  In  the  northern  hills  are  communities 
of  black  people  with  woolly  hair  but  of  non-negro  features. 
They  speak  Arabic  and  are  called  Nuba  Arabs.  Some  of  the 
southern  hills  'are  occupied  by  Arab-speaking  negroes,  escaped 
slaves  and  their  descendants,  who  called  themselves  after  the 
tribe  they  formerly  served  and  who  have  little  intdvourse  with 
the  Nubas. 

The  capital.  El  Obdd  (9.V.),  is  centrally  situated.  On  it 
converge  various  trade  routes,  notably  from  Darfur  and  from 
Dueim,  a  town  on  the  White  Nile  135  m.  above  Khartum, 
which  served  as  port  for  the  province.  Thence  was  despatched 
the  gum  for  the  Omdurman  market.  But  the  railway  from 
Khartum  to  EI  Obeid,  via  Sennar,  built  in  1909-191 1,  crosses 
the  Nile  some  60  m.  farther  south  above  Abba  Island.    Nahud  . 
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(pop.  about  10,000),  165  m.  W.S.W.  of  El  Obeid,  is  a  commercial 
centre  which  has  sprung  into  importance  since  the  fall  of  the 
dervishes.  All  the  trade  with  Darfur  passes  through  the  town, 
the  chief  commerce  being  in  cattle,  feathers,  ivory  and  cotton 
goods.  Trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Greeks,  Syrians,  Danagla 
and  Jaalin.  Taiara,  on  the  route  between  £1  Obeid  and  the  Nile, 
was  destroyed  by  the  der\'ishes  but  has  been  rebuilt  and  is  a 
thriving  mart  for  the  gum  trade.  £1  Odoaiya  or  £ddaiya  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Uomr  country.  It  and  Baraka  in  the 
Muglad  district  are  on  the  trade  road  between  Nahud  and 
Shakka  in  Darfur. 

B&ra  is  a  small  town  some  50  m.  N.N.E.  of  Obeid.  Talodi 
and  Tendek  are  government  stations  in  the  Nuba  country. 
The  Nubas  have  no  Lirge  towns.  They  live  in  villages  on  the 
hillsides  or  summits.  The  usual  habitation  built  both  by  Arabs 
and  Nubas  is  the  tuklt  a  conical-shaped  hut  made  of  stone,  mud, 
wattle  and  daub  or  straw.  The  Nuba  tukls  are  the  better  built. 
In  the  chief  towns  houses  are  built  of  mud  bricks  with  flat  roofs. 

History. — Of  the  early  history  of  Kordofan  there  is  little 
record.  It  never  formed  an  independent  state.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  i6th  century  Funj  from  Sennar  settled  in  the 
country;  towards  the  end  of  that  century  Kordofan  was  con- 
quered by  Suleiman  Solon,  sulun  of  Darfur.  About  1775  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Funj,  and  there  followed  a  considerable 
immigration  of  Arab  tribes  into  the  country.  The  Sennari 
however  suffered  a  decisive  defeat  in  1784  and  thereafter  under 
Darfur  viceroys  the  country  enjoyed  prosperity.  In  1821 
Kordofan  was  conquered  by  Mahommed  Bey  the  defterdar, 
son-in-law  of  Mehemct  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt.  It  remained  under 
Egyptian  rule  till  1882  when  Mahommed  Ahmed,  the  mahdi, 
raised  the  country  to  revolt.  It  was  in  Kordofan  that  Hicks 
Pasha  and  his  army,  sent  to  crush  the  revolt,  were  annihilated 
(Nov.  1883).  The  Baggara  of  Kordofan  from  that  time  onward 
were  the  chief  supporters  of  the  mahdi,  and  his  successor,  the 
khalifa  Abdullah,  was  a  Baggara.  In  Kordofan  in  1899  the 
khalifa  met  his  death,  the  country  having  already  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  new  Sudan  government.  The  chief  difficulty 
experienced  by  the  administration  was  to  habituate  the  Aral» 
and  Nubas,  both  naturally  warlike,  to  a  state  of  peace.  In 
consequence  of  the  anti-slave  raiding  measures  adopted,  the 
Arabs  of  Talodi  in  May  1906  treacherously  massacred  the 
mamur  of  that  place  and  40  men  of  the  Sudanese  regiment. 
The  promptness  with  which  this  disturbance  was  suppressed 
averted  what  otherwise  might  have  been  a  serious  rising.    (See 

Sw  The  A  nih-Iifyptmn  ^udan,  vditc^  by  Count  Cleichcn  {London, 
1905) ;  H^  A.  MdcMicl\acV,.  ^oas  pa  ikeHtiiory  of  Kordojan  hejore  the 
Ecyptian  Cmquiit  (Cairo,  igoj^J;  John  PethcjicKt  Ezypt.  ihz  SuAnn, 
ond  Cenirai  Afri^^  (London,  tB6l);  IS"^^  Pallmi?,  BfiffiteibuHf  iwh 

ia4|);  Major  H*  G.  Proutt  Generfd  Repitft  on  Prstina  ftf  K^rdojan 
(Cairo*  1877):  Emsi  MarnOt  J^j#  in  <kr  e^ypt-  Equ&i-  Fravint 
{Vienna.  1879):  paper*  t^ith  mapfl)  by  Capt-  W«  Uoyo  in  the  Cece. 
Jfiurft,  Oune  1907  and  March  1910);  artd  the  bibliofraphy  given 
a&dci  Sudan  t  Ang^UhE^tiam 

KOREA,  or  Cobea  (Ch'ao  Hsibn,  Dai  han).  Its  mainland 
portion  ccmsists  of  a  peninsula  stretching  southwards  from 
Manchuria,  with  an  estimated  length  of  about  600  m.,  an  ex- 
treme breadth  of  135  m.,  and  a  coast-line  of  1740  m.  It  extends 
from  34*  18'  to  43*  N.,  and  from  xa4*  36'  to  130*  4/  E.  Its 
northern  boundary  is  marked  by  the  Tumen  and  Yalu  rivers; 
the  eastern  boundary  by  the  Sea  of  Japan;  the  southern 
boundary  by  Korea  Strait;  and  the  western  boundary  by  the 
Yalu  and  the  Yellow  Sea.  For  11  m.  along  the  Tumen  river 
the  north  frontier  is  conterminous  with  Russia  (Siberia); 
otherwise  Korea  has  China  (Manchuria)  on  its  land  frontier. 
Nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  is  mountainous.  (For 
map,  see  Japan.) 

'  The  south  and  west  coasts  are  fringed  by  about  200  islands 
(exclusive  of  islets),  two-thirds  of  which  are  inhabited;  100  of 
them  are  from  100  to  2000  ft.  in  height,  and  many  consist  of  bold 
bare  masses  of  volcanic  rock.  The  most  important  arc  Quelpart 
and  the  Nan  Hau  group.  ^  The  latter,  36  m.  from  the  eastern 


end  of  Quelpart,  poaseaaes  the  deep,  wett^aheltered  and  lonqr 
harbour  of  Port  Hamilton,  whidi  lies  between  the  north  points 
of  the  large  and  well-cultivated  islands  of  Sua-ho-daa  and  So* 
dan,  whidi  have  a  population  of  aooo.  Allan,  between  tbdr 
south-east  points,  completes  this  noble  harbour.  The  cast  ooail 
of  Korea  is  steep  and  rock-bound,  with  deep  water  and  a  tidal  hk 
and  fall  of  x  to  2  ft.  The  west  coast  is  often  k>w  and  ahdvinc,. 
and  abounds  in  mud-banks,  and  the  tidal  rise  and  faU  is  frons 
20  to  36  ft.  Korean  harbours,  except  two  or  three  which  an 
dosed  by  drift  ice  for  some  weeks  in  winter,  are  ice-free.  Aiaoog 
them  are  Port  Shestakov,  Port  Lazarev,  and  Wdo-san  (Gcnaan) 
in  Broughton  Bay;^  Fusaa,  Ma-san-po,  at  the  mouth  ol  tho 
Nak-tong,  on  the  south  coast;  Mok-po,  Chin-nampo,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tai-dong;  and  Chemulpo,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Han,  the  port  of  the  capital  and  the  sea  terminus  of  the  first 
Korean  railway  on  the  west  coast. 

Korea  is  distinctly  mountainous,  and  has  no  plains  deserving 
the  name.  In  the  north  there  are  mountain  groups  with  definite 
centres,  the  most  notable  being  Paik-tu  San  or  Pei-shan  (8700  ft.) 
which  contains  the  sources  of  the  Yalu  and  Tumen.  From  these 
groups  a  lofty  range  runs  southwards,  dividing  the  empire  into 
two  unequal  parts.  On  its  east,  between  it  and  the  coast,  which 
it  follows  at  a  moderate  distance,  is  a  fertile  strip  difficult  of 
access,  and  on  the  west  it  throws  off  so  many  Literal  ranges  and 
spurs  as  to  break  up  the  .country  into  a  chaos  of  corrugated 
and  precipitous  hills  and  steep-sided  valleys,  each  with  a  rapid 
perennial  stream.  Fsirther  south  this  axial  range,  which  in- 
cludes the  Diamond  Mountain  group,  falls  away  towards  the  sea 
in  treeless  spurs  and  small  and  often  infertile  levels.  The 
northern  groups  and  the  Diamond  Mountain  are  heavily 
timbered,  but  the  hills  are  covered  mainly  with  coarse,  sour  grass 
and  oak  and  chestnut  scrub.  The  rivers  are  shallow  and  rocky, 
and  are'  usually  only  navigable  for  a  few  miles  from  the  sea. 
Among  the  exceptions  are  the  Yalu  (Anmok),  Tumen,  Tai-doqg. 
Naktong,  Mok-po,  and  Han.  The  last,  rising  in  Kang-w6n-do, 
30  m.  from  the  east  coast,  cuts  Korea  nearly  in  half,  reaching  the 
sea  on  the  west  coast  near  Chemulpo;  and,  in  spiu  of  many  serious 
rapids,  is  a  valuable  highway  for  commerce  for  over  150  miks. 


Ceolofy. — The  geology  of  Korea  is  very  tmpofectly  kaowa. 

rystaliine  schisu  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  coantry,  fomiiic  all 

the  higher  mountain  ranges.    They  are  always  stron^y  folded  and 


it  is  in  them  that  the  mineral  wealth  of  Korea  b  situated.  Towards 
the  Manchurian  frohtier  they  arc  covcrcd  unconformably  by  some 
1600  ft.  of  sandstones.  clay-sIatcs  and  limestones,  which  cootaia 
Cambrian  fossils  and  are  the  equivalenu  of  a  part  of  the  Siaiaa 
system  of  China.  Carboniferous  beds,  consisting  chiefly  of  slates, 
sandstones  and  conglonoerates,  are  found  in  the  south-caatera 
provinces.  They  contain  a  few  seams  of  coal,  but  the  most  impor- 
tant coal-bearing  deposits  of  the  country  belong  to  the  Tertiary 
period.  Recent  eruptive  and  vdcanic  rocks  are  met  with  in  the 
mterior  of  Korea  ana  also  in  the  island  of  Quelpart.  The  principal 
mountain  in  the  latter,  Hal-la-san  (or  Mount  Auckland),  accordiOfE 
to  Chinese  stories,  was  in  eruption  in  the  year  1007.  With  fhts 
possible  exception  there  are  no  active  vokanocs  in  Korea,  and  the 
regbn  has  also  been  remarkably  free  from  earthquakes  thxonghoot 
historic  times. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  is  superb  for  nine  months  of  the  year.  mbA 
the  three  months  of  rain,  heat  and  damp  arc  not  injurious  to  health. 
Koreans  suffer  from  malaria,  but  Europeans  and  their  children  are 
fairly  free  from  climatic  maladies,  ana  enjoy  robust  health.  The 
summer  mean  temperature  of  Seoul  is  about  75**  F.,  that  of  winter 
about  33*;  the  average  rainfall,  36-3  In.  in  the  year,  and  of  the  niny 

season  21-86  in.    The  rains  come  in  July  and  August  on  the  ^^ 

and  north-east  coasts,  and  from  Apnl  to  July  on  the  south  c 


tbe  approximate  mean  annual  rainfall  of  these  localities  bdng  ^ 
35  and  42  in.  respectively.    Tl 
observatbns  of  seven  years  only. 


and  4a  in.  respectively.    Theae  averages  are  based  00  the 


Fiora.— The  plants  and.  animals  await  study  and  classtficatioo. 
Among  the  indigenous  trees  are  the  Abies  excelsa,  Abies  micr^ 
sperma,  Pinus  sinensis^  Pinus  pinea,  three  species  of  oak,  five  of 
maple,  lime,  birch,  juniper,  mounuin  ash,  walnut,  Spanish  cheftnut. 
hazel,  willow,  hornbeam,  hawthorn,  plum,  pear,  peach,  Rhus  wmi' 
cifera,  (f)Rhus  semipinnata,  Acanthopcnax  ncinijolia.Zdkawa,  rfcys 
orientalist  Elaeaptus,  Sopkora  Japonica,  Ac.  Asalcas  and  ihcdn- 
dendrons  are  widely  distributed,  as  well  as  other  flowering  ahntbs 
and  creepers,  Ampetopsis  Veitckii  being  univcrsaL  Liliaceous  plua 


*  Named  after  William  Robert  Broughton  (1762-1821).  an  Engfish 
navigator  who  explored  these  seas  in  1 795*1 79S* 
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clieitiuits,  are  worthless.  The  penimtnoii  Attains  pierfectioli, 
and  experiment  has  proved  the  suitability  of  the  climate  to  many 
foreign  fruits.  The  indigenous  economic  plants  are  few,  aiul  are 
of  m>  commercial  value,  excepting  wild  ginseng,  bamboo,  which  b 
applied  to  countless  uses,  and  "  uk-pul  ^  (HiSiseus  Mo»ihot),  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Favna.— The  tiger  takes  the  first  place  among  wild  anunals.  He 
is  of  great  size,  his  skin  b  magnificent,  and  he  is  so  widely  dbtributed 
as  to  be  a  peril  to  man  and  beast.  Tiger-hunting  b  a  profession 
with  nedal  privileges.  Leopards  are  numerous,  and  have  even 
been  shot  witnin  the  walb  otSeouL  There  are  deer  (at  least  6vt 
species),  boars,  bean,  antelopes,  beavers,  otters,  badgers,  tiger-cats, 
marten,  an  inferior  sable,  stnped  squirrels,  &c.  Among  birds  there 
are  black  eagles,  peregrines  (largely  used  in  hawking),  and,  specially 
protected  by  law,  turkey  busurds,  three  varieties  of  pheasants, 
swans,  geese,  common  and  spectacled  teal,  mallards,  mandarin  ducks 
white  and  pink  ibis,  cranes,  storks,  egrets,  herons,  curlews,  pigeons, 
doves,  nightjars,  common  and  blue  magpies,  rooks,  crows,  orioles, 
halcyon  and  olue  kingfishers  Jays,  nut-hatches,  redstarts,  snipe,  ^y 
shrikes,  hawks,  kites,  &c.  But,  pending  further  observatktns.  it  is 
not  possible  to  say  which  of  the  smaller  birds  actually  breed  in  Korea 
and  whKh  only  make  it  a  halting-place  in  their  annual  migrations. 

Area  and  PopidaHon.— The  etlimated  area  is  8a,ooo  sq.  m.— 
somewhat  under  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  first  complete 
census  was  taken  in  1897,  and  returned  the  population  in  round 
numbers  at  17,000,000,  females  being  in  the  majority.  It  was 
subsequently,  however,  estimated  at  a  maximum  of  12,000,000. 
There  b  a  foreign  population  of  about  65,000,  of  whom  60,000 
are  Japanese.  It  is  estimated  that  little  more  than  half  the 
arable  land  »  under  cultivation,  and  that  the  soil  could  support 
an  additional  7,000,000.  The  native  population  b  absolutely 
homogeneous.  Northern  Korea,  with  its  severe  climate,  b  thinly 
peopled,  while  the  rich  and  warm  provinces  of  the  south  and  west 
are  populous.  A  large  majority  of  the  people  are  engaged  in 
agriculture.  There  b  little  emigration,  except  into  Russian 
and  Chinese  territoiy,  but  some  Koreans  have  emigrated  to 
Hawaii  and  Mexico. 

The  capital  b  the  inland  city  of  Seoul,  with  a  population  of 
nearly  300,000.  Among  other  towns,  Songdo  (Kabong),  the 
capital  from  about  910  to  1393,  b  a  wailed  city  of  the  first  rank, 
as  m.  N.W.  of  Seoul,  with  a  population  of  60,000.  It  possesses 
the  stately  remains  of  the  palace  of  the  Korean  kings  of  the 
Wang  dynasty,  b  a  great  centre  of  the  grain  trade  and  the  sole 
centre  of  the  ginseng  manufacture,  makes  wooden  shoes,  cosirse 
pottery  and  fine  matting,  and  manufacttures  with  sesamum  oil 
the  stout  oiled  paper  for  which  Korea  b  famous.  Phy5ng-yang, 
a  dty  on  the  Tai-dong,  had  a  population  of  60,000  before  the  war 
of  1894,  in  which  it  was  nearly  destroyed;  but  it  fast  regained 
its  population.  It  lies  on  rocky  heights  above  a  region  of  stoneless 
alluvium  on  the  east,  and  with  the  largest  and  richest  plain  in 
Korea  on  the  west.  It  has  five  coal-mines  within  ten  miles,  and 
the  dbtrict  b  rich  in  iron,  silk,  cotton,  and  grain.  It  has  easy 
communication  with  the  sea  (its  port  being  Chin-nampo),  and 
is  important  historically  and  commercially.  Auriferous  quartz 
b  worked  by  a  foreign  company  in  its  neighbourhood.  Near 
the  city  b  the  illustrated  standard  of  land  measurement  cut  by 
Ki-tze  in  1124  B.C. 

With  the  exceptions  of  Kang-hwa,  Ch5ng-ju,  Tung-nai, 
Fusan,  and  W6n-san,  It  b  very  doubtful  if  any  other  Korean 
towns  reach  a  population  of  15,000.  The  provincial  capitab 
and  many  other  cities  are  waUed.  Most  of  the  larger  towns  are 
In  the  warm  and  fertile  southern  provinces.  One  b  very  much 
like  another,  and  nearly  all  their  streets  are  replicas  of  the  better 
alleys  of  Seoul.  The  actual  antiquities  of  Korea  are  dolmens, 
sepulchral  pottery,  and  Korean  and  Japanese  fortifications. 

Race.-^The  origin  of  the  Korean  people  b  unknown.  Hiey  are 
of  the  Mongol  family;  their  language  belongs  to  the  sO-odled 
Turanian  group,  b  polysyllabic,  possesses  an  alphabet  of  xi 
voweb  and  14  consonants,  and  a  script  named  En-mun.  Lite- 
rature of  the  higher  class  and  official  and  upper  class  corre- 
spondence are  exclusively  in  Chinese  characters,  but  since  1895 
official  documents  have  contained  an  admixture  of  En-mun, 
The  Koreans  are  distinct  from  both  Chinese  and  Japanese  in 
physiognomy,  though  dark  straight  hair,  dark  oblique  eyes, 
and  a  tinge  of  bronze  in  the  sldn  are  always  present.    The 


cheek-bones  are  high;  the  nose  incHned  to  flatness;  the  mouth 
thin-lipped  and  refined  among  patridans,  and  wide  and  full- 
lipped  among  plebeians;  the  ears  are  small,  and  the  brow  fairly 
wdl  developed.  The  expression  indicates  quick  intelligence 
rather  than  force  and  mental  calibre.  The  male  height  averages 
S  ft.  4I  in.  The  hands  and  feet  are  small  and  weU-formed. 
The  physique  b  good,  and  porters  carry  on  journeys  from 
xoo  to  200  lb.  Men  marry  at  from  x8  to  20  years,  girb  at  x6, 
and  have  large  families,  in  which  a  stnmaious  taint  b  nearly 
universal.  Women  are  secluded  and  occupy  a  very  inferior 
position.  The  Koreans  are  rigid  monogambts,  but  concubinage 
has  a  recognized  status. 

Production  and  Industries.  L  Jftiwro/*.— Extensive  coal- 
fields, producing  coal  of  fair  quality,  as  yet  undeveloped,  occur 
in  Hwang-hai  Do  and  elsewhere.  Iron  b  abundant,  especially 
in  Phy6ng-an  Do,  and  rich  copper  ore,  silver  and  galena  arc 
found.  Crystal  b  a  noted  product  of  Korea,  and  talc  of  good 
quality  b  also  presoit.  In  X885  the  rudest  process  of  **  pbcer  " 
washing  produced  an  export  of  gold  dust  amounting  to  £120,000; 
qtiartz-mining  methods  were  subsequently  introduced,  and  the 
annual  declared  value  of  gold  produced  rose  to  about  £450,000; 
but  much  b  believed  to  have  been  sent  out  of  the  country 
clandestinely.  The  reefs  were  left  untouched  till  1897,  when 
an  American  company,  which  had  obtained  a  concession  in 
Phy5ng-an  Do  in  1895,  introduced  the  latest  mining  appliances, 
and  rabed  the  declared  export  of  1898  to  £240,047,  bdieved  to 
represent  a  yield  for  that  year  of  £600,000.  Russian,  C5erman, 
English,  French  and  Japanese  applicants  subsequently  obtained 
concessions.  The  concessumnaires  regard  Korean  labour  as  docile 
and  inteUigent.  The  privilege  of  owning  mines  in  Korea  was 
extended  to  aliens  under  the  Mining  Regulations  of  1906. 

ii.  Agricultwe. — Korean  soil  consbts  largely  of  light  sandy 
loam,  disintegrated  lava,  and  rich,  stoneless  alluvium,  from  3  to 
10  ft.  deep.  The  rainfall  b  abundant  during  the  necessitous 
months  of  the  year,  facilities  for  the  irrigation  of  the  rice  crop 
are  ample,  and  drought  and  floods  are  seldom  known.  Land  b 
held  from  the  proprietors  on  the  terms  of  receiving  seed  from 
them  and  returning  half  the  produce,  the  landlord  paying  the 
taxes.  Any  Korean  can  become  a  landowner  by  reclaiming 
and  cultivating  unoccupied  crown  land  for  three  years  free  of 
taxation,  after  which  he  pays  taxes  annually.  Good  land 
produces  two  crops  a  year.  The  implements  used  are  two 
makes  of  iron-shod  wooden  ploughs;  a  large  shovel,  worked  by 
three  or  five  men,  one  working  the  handle,  the  others  jerking 
the  blade  by  ropes  attached  to  it;  a  short  sharp-pointed  hoe, 
a  bamboo  rake,  and  a  wooden  barrow,  all  of  rude  construction. 
Rice  b  threshed  by  beating  the  ears  on  a  log;  other  grains,  with 
flaib  on  mud  threshing-floors.  Winnowing  b  performed  by 
throwing  up  the  grain  on  windy  days.  Rice  b  hulled  and  grain 
coarsely  ground  in  stone  querns  or  by  water  pestles.  Thero 
are  provincial  horse-breeding  stations,  where  pony  stallions, 
from  xo  to  X2  hands  high,  are  bred  for  carrying  burdens.  Mag- 
nificent red  bulb  are  bred  by  the  farmers  for  ploughing  and 
other  farming  operations,  and  for  the  transport  of  goods.  Sheep 
and  goats  are  bred  on  the  imperial  farms,  but  only  for  sacrifice. 
Small,  hairy,  black  pigs,  and  fowb,  are  universal.  The  culti- 
vation does  not  compare  in  neatness  and  thoroughness  with 
that  of  China  and  Japan.  There  are  no  trustworthy  estimates 
of  the  yield  of  any  given  measurement  of  land.  The  farmers 
put  the  average  yield  of  rice  at  thirty-fold,  and  of  other  grain 
at  twenty-fold.  Korea  produces  all  cereab  and  root  crops 
except  the  tropical,  along  with  cotton,  tobacco,  a  species  of  the 
Rhea  plant  used  for  making  grass-doth,  and  the  Brousonettia 
papyrifera.  The  articles  chiefly  cultivated  are  rice,  mfllet, 
beans,  ginseng  (at  Songdo),  cotton,  hemp,  oil-seeds,  bearded 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  sorghum,  and  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes. 
Korean  agriculture  suffers  from  infamous  roads,  the  want  of 
the  exchange  of  seed,  and  the  insecurity  of  the  gains  of  labour. 
It  occupies  about  three-fourths  of  the  population. 

iii.  Other  Industries. — ^The  industries  of  Korea,  apart  from 

supplying  the  actual  necessaries  of  a  poor  population,  are  few 

1  and  rarely  collective.    They  consbt  chiefly  in  the  manufacture 
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Of  sea-salt,  of  varied  and  admirable  paper,  thin  and  poor  silk, 
horse-hair  crinoline  for  hats,. fine  split  bamboo  blinds,  hats  and 
mats,  coarse  pottery,  hemp  cloth  for  mourners,  brass  bowls 
and  grass-doth.  Won-san  and  Fusan  are  large  fishing  centres, 
and  salt  fish  and  fish  manure  are  important  exports;  but  the 
prolific  fishing-grounds  are  worked  chiefly  by  Japanese  labour 
and  capital.  Paper  and  ginseng  are  the  only  manufactured 
articles  on  the  list  of  Korean  exports.    The  arts  are  nil. 

Commerce. — A  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  with  Japan 
in  1876,  and  treaties  with  the  European  countries  and  the 
United  States  of  America  were  concluded  subsequently.  An 
imperial  edict  of  the  20th  of  May  1904  annulled  all  Korean 
treaties  with  Russia.  After  the  opening  of  certain  Korean  ports 
to  foreign  trade,  the  customs  were  placed  under  the  management 
of  European  commissioners  nominated  l?y  Sir  Robert  Hart  from 
Peking.  The  ports  and  other  towns  open  are  Seoul,  Chemulpo, 
Fusan,  W5n-san,  Chin-nampo,  Mok-po,  Kun-san,  Ma-^an-po, 
Song-chid,  Wiju,  Yong-ampo,  and  PhySng-yang.  The  value 
of  foreign  trade  of  the  open  ports  has  fluctuated  considerably, 
but  has  shown  a  tendency  to  increase  on  the  whole.  For 
example,  in  1884  imports  were  valued  at  £170,1x3  and  exports 
at  £95,377.  By  1890  imports  hadxisen  to  £790,261,  and  there- 
after fluctuated  greatly,  standing  at  only  £473>S98  in  2893,  but 
at  £1,017,238  in  1897,  and  £1,383,352  in  1901,  but  imder  ab- 
normal conditions  in  1904  this  last  amount  was  nearly  doubled. 
Exports  in  1890  were  valued  at  £591,746;  they  also  fluctuated 
greatly,  falling  to  £316, 072  in  1893,  but  standing  at  £863,828  in 
1901,  and  having  a  further  increase  in  some  subsequent  years. 
These  figures  exclude  the  value  of  gold  dust.  The  principal 
imports  are  cotton  goods,  railway  materials,  mining  supplies 
and  metals,  tobacco,  kerosene,  timber,  and  clothing.  Japanese 
cotton  yarns  are  imported  to  be  woven  into  a  strong  cloth  on 
Korean  hand-looms.  Beans  and  peas,  rice,  cowhides,  and 
ginseng  are  the  chief  exports,  apart  from  gold. 

Communications. — Under  Japanese  auspices  a  railway  from  Che> 
mulpo  to  Seoul  was  completul  m  1900.  This  became  a.branch  of  the 
longer  line  from  Fusan  to  Seoul  (286  m.).  the  concession  for  which 
was  granted  in  1898.  This  line  was  pushed  forward  rapidly  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  the  whole  was  opened 
caHy  in  1905.  A  railway  from  Seoul  to  Wiju  was  planned  under 
French  engineers,  but  the  work  was  started  by  the  Korean  govern- 
ment. This  line  also,  however,  was  taken  over  by  the  Japanese 
military  authorities,  and  the  first  trains  ran  through  early  in  1905, 
in  which  year  Japan  obtained  control  of  the  whole  of  the  Korean 
internal  communications.  The  main  roads  centring  in  Seoul  are 
seldom  fit  even  for  the  passage  of  ox-carts,  and  the  secondary  roads 
are  bad  bridle-tracks,  frequently  dt^enerating  into  "  rock  ladders." 
Some  improvements,  however,  have  been  enected  under  Japanese 
directbn.  The  inland  transit  of  goods  is  almost  entirely  on  the 
backs  of  bulls  carrying  from  450  to  600  lb,  on  ponies  carrying  aoo  lb, 
and  on  men  carrying  from  100  to  150  lb,  bringing  the  average  cost 
up  to  a  fraction  over  8d.  per  mile  per  ton.  The  corvie  exists,  with 
its  usual  hardships.  Bridges  are'maoe  of  posts,  carrying  a  framework 
cither  covered  with  timber  or  with  pine  branches  and  earth.  They 
are  removed  at  the  bqnnnimr  of  the  rainy  season,  and  are  not 
replaced  for  three  months.  The  lai^  rivers  are  unbridged,  but 
there  are  numerous  {government  femes.  The  infamous  roads  and 
the  risks  during  the  bndgeless  season  greatly  hamper  trade.  Japanese 
steamers  ply  on  the  Han  between  Chemulpo  and  Seoul. 

A  posul  system,  established  in  1894-1895,  has  been  sradually 
extended.  Inere  are  postage  stamps  of  four  values.  The  Jai>anese. 
under  the  agreement  of  1905,  took  over  the  postal,  telegraphic  and 
telephone  services.  Korea  is  connected  with  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  telegraph  systems  by  a  Japanese  line  from  Chemulpo  via 
Seoul  to  Fusan,  and  By  a  line  acquired  by  the  empire  between  Seoul 
and  Wiju.  The  state  has  also  lines  from  Sepul  to  the  open  ports, 
&c.  Korea  has  regular  steam  communication  with  ports  in  Japan, 
the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  Shanghai,  &c.  Her  own  mercantile  marine  is 
considerable. 

Covemment.^Ttom  1895,  when  China  renounced  her  claims 
to  suzerainty,  to  1910  the  king  (since  1897  emperor). was  in 
theory  an  independent  sovereign,  Japan  in  1904  guaranteeing 
the  welfare  and  dignity  of  the  imperial  house.  Under  a  treaty 
signed  at  Seoul  on  the  17th  of  November  1905,  Japan  directed 
the  external  relations  of  Korea,  and  Japanese  diplomatic  and 
consular  representatives  took  charge  of  Korean  subjects  and 
interests  in  foreign  countries.  Japan  undertook  the  maintenance 
of  existing  treaties  between  Korea  and  foreign  powers;  and 


Korea  agreed  that  her  future  foreign  treaties  should  be  obk- 
duded  through  the  medium  of  Japan.  A  resident-general  icp- 
resented  Japan  at  Seoul,  to  dlrea  diplomatic  affairs,  the  first 
being  the  Marquis  Ito.  Under  a  further  convention  of  July  190;, 
the  resident-general's  powers  were  enormously  increased.  In  ad- 
ministrative reforms  the  Korean  government  folk>wed  his  guid- 
ance; laws  could  not  be  enacted  nor  administrative  measures 
undertaken  without  his  consent;  the  appointment  aod  dis- 
missal of  high  officials,  and  the  engagement  of  foretgners  in 
government  employ,  were  subject  to  his  pleasure.  Each  depart- 
ment of  slate  has  a  Japanese  vice-minister,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Japanese  officials  were  introduced  into  these  dcpartmetits 
as  well  as  Japanese  chiefs  of  the  bureaus  of  police  and  aatcas. 
By  a  treaty  dated  August  22nd  19x0,  which  came  into  effect 
seven  days  later  the  emperor  of  Korea  made  "  complete  and  per- 
manent cession  to  the  emperor  of  Japan  of  all  rights  of  so\-er- 
eignty  over  the  whole  of  Korea."  The  entire  direction  of  the 
administration  was  then  taken  over  by  the  Japanese  resident- 
general,  who  was  given  the  title  of  governor-general.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  consular  courts  was  abolished  but  Japan 
guaranteed  the  continuance  of  the  existing  Korean  tariff  for 
ten  years. 

Local  Administration. — Korea  for  administrative  purposes  is 
divided  into  provinces  and  prefectures  or  magistracies.  Japanese 
reforms  in  this  department  have  been  complete.  Each  proviacul 
government  has  a  Japanese  secretary,  police  inspector  and  deffcs. 
The  secretary  may  represent  the  govem(H-  in  his  absence. 

Law. — A  criminal  code,  scarcely  equalled  for  barbarity,  though 
twice  mitigated  by  royal  edict  since  1785,  remained  in  force  in  us 
main  provisions  till  1895.  Subsequently,  a  mind  commisaioii  of 
revision  carried  out  some  good  work.  Elabcwate  lecal  macfaiscry 
was  devised,  though  its  provisbns  were  constantly  violated  by  the 
imperial  will  and  the  gross  corruption  of  officials.  Five  dasaes  of 
law  courts  were  established,  and  provision  was  made  for  appeals  ia 
both  civil  and  criminal  cases.  Abuses  in  1e^  administratiott  and  ia 
tax-collecting  were  the  chief  grievances  which  led  to  local  uisiinec> 
tions.  Oppression  by  the  throne  and  the  official  and  noble  ciasces 
prevailed  extensively:  but  the  weak  protected  themselves  by  the 
use  of  the  Kyei,  or  principle  of  association,  which  developed  among 
Koreans  into  powerful  trading  gilds,  trades-unions,  mutual  bene^t 
associations,  money-lending  nlds,  &c  Neariy  all  traders,  porten 
and  artisans  were  members  ca  gilds,  powerfully  bound  togetlwr  and 
strong  by  combined  action  andi  mutual  helpfulness  in  time  of  need. 
Under  the  Japanese  regime  the  judiciaiy  and  the  executive  woe 
rigidly  separated.    The  law  courts,  incluaing  the  court  of  cassatwe. 


three  courts  of  appeal,  eight  kxssl  courts,  and  1 15  district  courts, 
were  put  under  Japanese  judges,  and  the  codification  c'  **—  " — 
was  undertaken.  The  prison  system  was  also  reformed. 


Finance  and  Money. — Until  1904  the  finances  of  Korea  were 
completely  disorganized;  the  currency  was  chaotic,  and  the  budget 
was  an  official  formality  makii^  little  or  no  attempt  at  accitr»cy. 
By  agreement  of  the  aand  of  August  1904,  Korea  accepted  a  Japanese 
financial  adviser,  and  valuable  reforms  were  quickly  entered  upo« 
under  the  direction  of  the  first  Japanese  official,  Mr  T.  Megata.  He 
had  to  contend  against  corrupt  officialdom,  indiscriminate  ejcpemfi- 
ture,  and  absence  of  ori^nixation  in  the  coUecdon  of  revenue,  apart 
from  the  confusion  with  re^ud  to  the  currency.  This  last  was 
nominally  on  a  ulvcr  standard.    The  coins  chiefly  in  use  were  (i) 


nk:kel  cmns,  which,  being  profitable  to  mint,  were  issued  in  e 

fluantitieS,  quickly  depreciated,  and  were  moreover  extensively 
orged.  The  Dai  Ichi  Ginko  (First  Bank  of  Japan),  which  has  a 
branch  in  Seoul  and  agencies  in  other  towns,  was  made  the  covem- 
ment  central  treasury,  and  its  notes  were  recognised  as  lecalteoder 
in  Korea.  The  currency  of  Korea  being  thus  fixed,  the  first  sitep 
was  to  reorganize  the  nickel  coinage.  From  the  1st  of  Augvst  1909 
the  old  nickels  paid  into  the  treasury  were  remitted  and  ibe 
issue  carefully  regubted;  so  also  with  the  cash,  which  was  retained 
as  a  subsidiary  coinage,  while  a  supplementaiy  coinage  was  issved 
of  silver  10-sen  pieces  and  bronze  i-sen  and  haff-sea  pieces.  To  aid 
the  free  circulation  of  money  and  facilitate  trade,  the  govemmeac 
grants  subsidies  for  the  establishment  of  co-operative  wan^ious 
companies  with  bonded  warehouses.  Regulations  have  also  bees 
promulgated  with  respect  to  promissory  notes,  which  have  kmt 
existed  in  Korea.  They  took  the  form  of  a  piece  oC  paper  abovt 
an  inch  broad  and  five  to  eight  inches  long,  on  which  was  written 
the  sum,  the  date  of  payment  and  the  name  of  the  payer  and  payee. 
with  their  seals;  the  paper  was  then  torn  down  its  length,  and  ooe 
half  given  to  each  party.  The  debtor  was  obliged  to  pay  the  amooot 
of  the  debt  to  any  person  who  presented  the  missing  half  of  the  biU. 
The  readiness  with  which  they  were  accepted  led  to  over-issue,  a&d. 
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comequenthr,  fiMnml  criaet.    The  new  reguhtSons  nmiire  the 


whose  members  must  uphold  the  credit  and  validity  of  their  notes. 
The  note*  roust  also  be  made  payable  to  a  definite  person  and  rec^uifc 


endorsement,  safeguards  which  were  previously  lackine.  Adninta> 
trative  reform  was  also  taken  in  hand ;  the  large  number  of  super* 
fluous  and  badly  paid  officials  was  considerably  reduced,  and  the 


status  and  salary  of  all  existing  government  ^STicmIb  amsijjtr.iHy 
improved.  An  endeavour  was  made  to  publisti  m  annuiil  hiiflf.->*t, 
in  which  the  revenue  and  expenditure  should  ^ocurLitely  refreivnt 
the  sumsactually  received  and  expended.  ReguUEions  wt>rt  It arikcd 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  adequate  supervkion  over  [he 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  abolition  of  irrci^ubr  t.kv.ti  imh  and 
extortions,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  farming  out  th-;  of 

the  revenue  to  individuals,  and,  generally,  to  a.-],',  ■  »le 

collection  and  expenditure  01  the  national  revenue  i.<  n  as 

of  public  finance.  Down  to  1910  the  sum  exfiendcoi  by  jctj^i  an 
Korean  reforms  was  estimated  to  approach  fifti>en  unilEiun^  i-cc  rting. 
Among  reforms  not  specifically  referred  to  mriy  be  mentiryi4-rl  ihe 
improvement  of  coastwise  navigation,  the  prove vbn  of  poiu,  roAds, 
railways,  public  buildings,  hospitals  and  sani-ury  worki,  acid  the 
official  advancement  of  industnes. 

Retigion. — Buddhism,  which  swayed  Korea  f^om  the  loth  to  the 
t4th  century,  has  been  discreditra  for  three  centuries,  and  its 
priests  are  ignorant,  immoral  and  demised.  Confucianism  is  the 
official  cult,  and  all  officials  offer  sacrifices  and  homage  at  stated 
seasons  in  the  Confucian  temples.  Confucian  ethics  are  the  basis 
of  morality  and  social  order.  Ancestor-worship  is  universal  The 
popular  cult  is.  however,  the  propitiation  of  demons,  a  modification 
of  the  Shamanism  of  northern  Asia.  The  belief  in  demons,  mostly 
malignant,  keeps  the  Koreans  in  constant  terror,  and  much  of  their 
substance  is  spent  on  propitiations.  Sorceresses  and  blind  sorcerers 
are  the  intermediaries.  At  the  close  of  the  10th  century  the  fees 
annually  paid  to  these  persons  were  estimated  at  £150.000;  there 
were  in  Seoul  1000  sorceresses,  and  very  large  sums  are  paid  to  the 
male  sorcerers  and  geomancers. 

Putting  aside  the  temporary  Christian  work  of  a  Jesuit  chaplain 
to  the  Japanese  Christian  General  Konishe,  in  1594  during  the 
Japanese  invasion,  as  well  as  that  on  a  larger  scale  by  students  who 
received  the  evangel  in  the  Roman  form  from  Peking  in  1792,  and 
had  made  4000  converts  by  the  end  of  1793,  the  first  serious  attempt 
at  the  conversion  of  Korea  was  made  by  the  French  SociiU  dts 
Missions  tirangtres  in  1835.  In  spite  of  frequent  persecutions, 
there  were  16.^00  converts  in  1857  and  20,000  in  1866.  in  which 
year  the  French  bishops  and  priests  were  martyred  by  order  of  the 
empetxN-'s  father,  and  several  thousand  native  Christians  were 
beheaded,  banished  or  imprisoned.    This  mission  in  1900  had  about 

S  missionaries  and  40,000  converts.  In  1884  and  iS8^,  toleration 
ing  established,  Protestant  missionaries  of  the  American  Presby- 
terian and  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  entered  Korea,  and  were 
followed  by  a  large  number  of  agents  of  other  denominations.  An 
English  bishop,  clergy,  doctors  and  nursing  sisters  arrived  in  1890. 
Hospitals,  orphanages,  schools  and  an  admirable  college  in  Seoul 
have  been  founded,  along  with  tri-lingual  (Chinese,  Korean  and 
English)  printing-presses;  religious,  historical  and  scientific  works 
and  much  of  the  Bible  have  been  translated  into  Eu-mun,  and 
periodicals  of  an  enlightened  nature  in  the  Korean  script  are  also 
circulated.  The  progress  of  Protestant  missions  was  very  slow  for 
some  years,  but  from  1895  converts  multiplied. 

Education. — ^The  "  Royal  Examinations  "  in  Chinese  literature 
held  in  Seoul  up  to  189^.  which  we)%  the  entrance  to  official  position, 
being  abolished,  the  desire  for  a  purely  Chinese  education  diminished. 
In  Seoul  there  were  established  an  imperial  English  school  with  two 
foreign  teachers,  a  reorganized  Confucian  college,  a  normal  college 
under  a  very  efl&cient  foreign  principal,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Russian 
and  French  schools,  chiefly  linguistic,  several  Korean  primary 
schools,  mission  boarding-schools,  and  thePoiCAatCollegeconnected 
with  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  under  imperial 
patronage,  and  subsidized  by  government,  in  which  a  liberal 
education  of  a  high  class  vras  given  and  En-mun  receives  much 
attention.  The  Koreans  are  expert  linguists,  and  the  government 
made  liberal  grants  to  the  linguistic  schools.  In  the  primary  schools 
boys  learn  arithmetic,  and  geography  and  Korean  history  are  taught, 
with  the  outlines  of  the  govemmenul  systems  of  otner  civilized 
countries.  The  education  department  has  been  entirely  reorganized' 
under  the  Japanese  regime,  Japanese  models  being  followed 

History.—By  both  Korean  and  Chinese  tradition  Ki-tie — a 
councillor  of  the  last  sovereign  of  the  3rd  Chinese  dynasty,  a  sage, 
and  the  reputed  author  of  parts  of  the  famous  Chinese  classic,  the 
Sku-Kini— is  represented  as  entering  Korea  in  11 22  B.C.  with 
several  thousand  Chinese  emigrants,  who  made  him  their  king. 
The  peninsula  was  then  peopled  by  savages  living  in  caves  and 
subterranean  holes.  By  both  learned  and  popular  belief  in  Korea 
Ki-tze  is  recognized  as  the  founder  of  Korean  social  order,  and  is 
greatly  reverenced.    He  called  the  new  kingdom  Ck*aO'Hsi€nJ[ 


pacified  and  policed  its  borden,  and  introduced  laws  and  Chineie 
etiquette  and  polity.  Korean  andent  history  is  far  from  satisfy- 
ing the  rigid  demands  of  modem  criticism,  but  it  appears  that 
Ki-tze*s  dynasty  ruled  the  peninsula  until  the  4th  century  B.C., 
from  which  period  until  the  loth  century  a.d.  civil  wars  and 
foreign  aggressions  are  prominent.  Nevertheless,  Hiaksai, 
which  with  Korai  and  Shinra  then  constituted  Korea,  was  a 
centre  of  literary  culture  in'thc  4th  century,  through  which  the 
Chinese  classics  and  the  att  of  writing  reached  the  other  two 
kingdoms.  Buddism,  a  forceful  civilizing  element,  reached 
Hiaksai  in  a.d.  384,  and  from  it  the  sutras  and  images  of  northern 
Buddhism  were  carried  to  Japan,  as  well  as  Chinese  letters  and 
ethics.  Internecine  wars  were  terminated  about  913  by  Wang 
the  Founder,  who  unified  the  peninsula  under  the  name  Korai, 
made  Song-do  its  capital,  and  endowed  Buddhism  as  the  state 
religion.  In  the  nth  century  Korea  was  stripped  of  her 
territory  west  of  the  Yalu  by  a  warlike  horde  of  Tungus  stock, 
since  which  time  her  frontiers  have  been  stationary.  The  Wang 
dynasty  perished  in  1392,  an  important  epoch  in  the  peninsula, 
when  Ni  Taijo,  or  Litan,  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty, 
ascended  the  throne,  after  his  country  had  suffered  severely  from 
Jenghiz  and  Khublai  Khan.  He  tendered  his  homage  to  the 
first  Ming  emperor  of  China,  received  from  him  his  investiture  as 
sovereign,  and  accepted  from  him  the  Chinese  calendar  and 
chronology,  in  itself  a  declaration  of  fealty.  He  revived  the  name 
Ch*aO'Hsien,  changed  the  capital  from  Song-do  to  Seoul,  organ- 
ized  an  administrative  system,  which  with  some  modifications 
continued  till  1895,  and  exists  partially  still,  carried  out  vigorous 
reforms,  disestablished  Buddhism,  made  merit  in  Chinese  literary 
examinations  the  basis  of  appointment  to  office,  made  Confucian- 
ism the  state  religion,  abolished  human  sacrifices  and  tho 
burying  of  old  men  alive,  and  introduced  that  Confucian  system 
of  education,  polity,  and  social  order  which  has  dominated  Korea 
for  five  centuries.  Either  this  king  or  an  immediate  successor 
introduced  the  present  national  costume,  the  dress  worn  by  the 
Chinese  before  the  Mancbu  conquest.  The  early  heirs  of  this 
vigorous  and  capable  monarch  used  their  power,  like  him,  for 
the  good  of  the  people;  but  later  decay  set  in,  and  Japanese 
buccaneers  ravaged  the  coasts,  though  for  two  centuries  under 
Chinese  protection  Korea  was  free  from  actual  foreign  invasion. 
In  1592  occurred  the  epoch-making  invasion  of  Korea  by  a 
Japanese  army  of  300,000  men,  by  order  of  the  great  regent 
Hideyoshi.  China  came  to  the  rescue  with  60,000  men,  and  six 
years  of  a  gigantic  and  bloody  war  followed,  in  which  Japan 
used  firearms  for  the  first  time  against  a  foreign  foe.  Seoul  and 
several  of  the  oldest  cities  were  captured,  and  in  some  instances 
destroyed,  the  (fount ry  was  desolated,  and  the  art  treasures  and 
the  artists  were  carried  to  Japan.  The  Japanese  troops  were 
recalled  in  1598  at  Hideyoshi's  death.  The  port  and  fishing 
privileges  of  Fusan  remained  in  Japanese  possession,  a  heavy 
tribute  was  exacted,  and  until  1790  the  Korean  king  stood  in 
humiliating  relations  towards  Japan.  Korea  never  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  this  invasion,  which  bequeathed  to  all 
Koreans  an  intense  hatred  of  the  Japanese, 
t  In  1866,  1867,  and  187 1  French  and  American  punitive 
expeditions  attacked  parts  of  Korea  in  which  French  missionaries 
and  American  adventurers  had  been  put  to  death,  and  inflicted 
much  loss  of  life,  but  retired  without  securing  any  diplomatic 
successes,  and  Korea  continued  to  preserve  her  complete 
isolation.  The  first  indirect  step  towards  breaking  it  down  had 
been  taken  in  x86o,  when  Russia  obtained  from  China  the  cession 
of  the  Usuri  province,  thus  bringing  a  European  power  down 
to  the  Tumen.  A  large  emigration  of  famine-stricken  Koreans 
and  persecuted  Christians  into  Russian  territory  followed.  The 
emigrants  were  very  kindly  received,  and  many  of  them  became 
thrifty  and  prosperous  farmers.  In  1876  Japan,  with  the  consent 
of  China,  wrung  a  treaty  from  Korea  by  which  Fusan  was  fully 
opened  to  Japanese  settlement  and  trade,  and  Won-san  (Gensan) 
and  Inchiun  (Chemulpo)  were  opened  to  her  in  1880.  In  1882 
China  promulgated  her  "  Trade  and  Frontier  Regulations," 
and  America  negotiated  a  commercial  treaty,  followed  by 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  in  1883,  Italy  and  Russia  in  1884. 
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France  in  x886,  and  Austria  in  1892.  A  "  Trade  Convention  " 
was  also  concluded  with  Russia.  Seoul  was  opened  in  1884  to 
foreign  residence,  and  the  provinces  to  foreign  travel,  and  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  the  contracting  powers  obtained  a  recognized 
status  at  the  capital.  These  treaties  terminated  the  absolute 
isolation  which  Korea  had  effectually  preserved.  During  the 
negotiations,  although  under  Chinese  suzerainty,  she  was 
treated,  with  as  an  independent  state.  Between  1897  and 
1899,  under  diplomatic  pressure,  a  number  of  ports  were  opened 
to  foreign  trade  and  residence.  From  1882  to  1894  the  chief 
event  in  the  newly  opened  kingdom  was  a  plot  by  the  Tai-won- 
Kun,  the  father  of  the  emperor,  to  seize  on  power,  which 
led  to  an  attack  on  the  Japanese  legation,  the  members  of 
which  were  compelled  to  fight  their  way,  and  that  not  blood- 
lessly,  to  the  sea.  Japan  secured  ample  compensation;  and 
the  Chinese  resident,  aided  by  Chinese  troops,  deported  the 
Tai-won-Kun  to  Tientsin.  In  1884  at  an  official  banquet  the 
leaders  of  the  progressive  party  assassinated  six  leading  Korean 
statesmen,  and  the  intrigues  in  Korea  of  the  banished  or  escaped 
conspirators  created  difficulties  which  were  very  slow  to  sub- 
side. In  spite  of  a  constant  struggle  for  ascendancy  between 
the  queen  and  the  returned  Tai-won-Kun,  the  next  decade 
was  one  of  quiet.  China,  always  esteemed  in  Korea,  con- 
solidated her  influence  under  the  new  conditions  through  a 
powerful  resident;  prosperity  advanced,  and  certain  reforms 
were  projected  by  foreign  "  advisers."  In  May  1894  a  more 
important  insurrectionary  rising  than  usual  led  the  king  to  ask 
armed  aid  from  China.  She  landed  2000  troops  on  the  loth  of 
June,  having  previously,  in  accordance  with  treaty  provisions, 
notified  Japan  of  her  intention.  Soon  after  this  Japan  had 
1 3,000  troops  in  Korea,  and  occupied  the  capital  and  the  treaty 
ports.'  Then  Japan  made  three  sensible  proposals  for  Korean 
reform,  to  be  undertaken  jointly  by  herself  and  China.  China 
replied  that  Korea  must  be  left  to  reform  herself,  and  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  troops  must  precede  negotiations. 
Japan  rejected  this  suggestion,  and  on  the  23rd  of  July  attacked 
and  occupied  the  royal  palace.  After  some  further  negotia- 
tions and  fights  by  land  and  sea  between  Japan  and  China  war 
was  declared  formally  by  Japan,  and  Korea  was  for  some  time 
the  battle-ground  of  the  belligerents.  The  Japanese  victories 
resulted  for  Korea  in  the  solemn  renunciation  of  Chinese  suze- 
rainty by  the  Korean  king,  the  substitution  of  Japanese  for 
Chinese  influence,  the  introduction  of  many  important  reforms 
under  Japanese  advisers,  and  of  checks  on  the  absolutism  of 
the  throne.  Everything  promised  well.  The  finances  flour- 
ished under  the  capable  control  of  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  M'Lcavy 
Brown,  C.M.G.  Large  and  judicious  retrenchments  were  car- 
ried out  in  most  of  the  government  departments.  A  measure 
of  judicial  and  prison  reform  was  granted.  Taxation  was  placed 
on  an  equable  basis.  The  pressure  of  the  trade  gilds  was 
relaxed.  Postal  and  educational  systems  were  introduced. 
An  approach  to  a  constitution  was  made.  The  distinction 
between  patrician  and  plebeian,  domestic  slavery,  and  beating 
and  slicing  to  death  were  abolished.  The  age  for  marriage  of 
both  sexes  was  raised.  Chinese  literary  examinations  ceased 
to  be  a  passport  to  office.  Classes  previously  degraded  were 
enfranchised,  and  the  alliance  between  two  essentially  corrupt 
systems  of  government  was  severed.  For  about  eighteen 
months  all  the  departments  were  practically  under  Japanese 
control.  On  the  8th  of  Octobet  1895  the  Tai-won-Kun,  with 
Korean  troops,  aided  by  Japanese  troops  under  the  orders  of 
Viscount  Miura,  the  Japanese  minister,  captured  the  palace, 
assassinated  the  queen,  and  made  a  prisoner  of  the  king,  who, 
however,  four  months  later,  escaped  to  the  Russian  legation, 
where  he  remained  till  the  spring  of  1897.  Japanese  influence 
waned.  The  engagements  of  the  advisers  were  not  renewed. 
A  strong  retrograde  movement  set  in.  Reforms  were  dropped. 
The  king,  with  the  checks  upon  his  absolutism  removed,  reverted 
to  the  worst  traditions  of  his  dynasty,  and  the  control  and 
arrangements  of  finance  were  upset  by  Russia. 

At  the  dose  of  1897  the  king  assumed  the  title  of  emp>eror, 
&nd  changed  the  official  designation  of  the  empire  to  Dai  Han-' 


Great  Han.  By  1898  the  imperial  will,  working  under  putbBy 
new  conditions,  produced  continual  chaos,  and  by  1900  soe- 

ceeded  in  practically  overriding  all  constitutional  rcstiaints. 
Meanwhile  Russian  intrigue  was  constantly  active.  At  \aeSi 
Japan  resorted  to  arms,  and  her  success  against  Russia  in  the 
war  of  1904-5  enabled  her  to  resume  her  infiueoce  over  Koita. 
On  the  23rd  of  February  1904  an  agreement  was  determined 
whereby  Japan  resumed  her  position  as  administrative  adviacr 
to  Korea,  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the  country,  and  bound 
herself  to  maintain  the  imperial  house  in  its  position.  Her 
interests  were  recognized  by  Russia  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
(September  5,  1905),  and  by  Great  Britain  in  the  Angk>> 
Japanese  agreement  of  the  X2th  of  August  1905.  The  Koreans 
did  not  accept  the  restoration  of  Japanese  influence  without 
demur.  In  August  1905  disturbances  arose  owing  to  an  attempt 
by  some  merchants  to  obtain  special  assistance  from  the  trea- 
sury on  the  pretext  of  embarrassment  caused  by  JapaacK 
financial  reforms;  these  disturbances  spread  to  some  ol  the 
provinces,  and  the  Japanese  were  compelled  to  make  a  show 
of  force.  Prolonged  negotiations  were  necessary  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  treaty  of  the  X7th  of  November  1905,  whcre)^ 
Japan  obtained  the  control  of  Korea's  foreign  affairs  and 
relations,  and  the  confirmation  of  previous  agreements,  the 
far-reaching  results  of  which  have  been  indicated.  Nor  was 
opposition  to  Japanese  reforms  confined  to  popuUr  demon- 
stration. In  Z907  a  Korean  delegacy,  headed  by  Prince  Yocg. 
a  member  of  the  imperial  family,  was  sent  out  to  lay  before 
the  Hague  conference  of  that  year,  and  before  all  the  principal 
governments,  a  protest  against  the  treatment  of  Korea  hy 
Japan.  WhUe  this  was  of  course  fruitless  from  the  Korean 
point  of  view,  it  indicated  that  the  Japanese  must  take  stroog 
measures  to  suppress  the  intrigues  of  the  Korean  court. 

At  the  instigation  of  the  Korean  ministry  the  eropcror  abdi- 
cated on  the  19th  of  July  1907,  handing  over  the  crown  to  his 
son.  Somewhat  serious  tmeutes  followed  in  Seoul  and  else- 
where, and  the  Japanese  proposals  for  a  new  convention, 
increasing  the  powers  of  the  resident  general,  had  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  cabinet  under  a  strong  guard.  The  conveotioa 
was  signed  on  the  25th  of  July.  One  of  the  reforms  imme- 
diately undertaken  was  the  disbanding  of  the  Korean  standing 
army,  which  led  to  an  insurrection  and  an  intermittent  gucrrilU 
warfare  which,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  was  net 
easy  to  subdue.  Under  the  direction  of  Prince  I  to  (^.».)  the 
work  of  reform  was  vigorously  prosecuted.  In  July  1909.  Ccnenl 
Teranchi,  Japanese  minister  of  war,  became  resident-general, 
with  the  mission  to  bring  about  annexation.  This  was  eflfcclc\! 
peacefully  in  August  1910,  the  emperor  of  Korea  by  fomal 
treaty  sxirrendering  his  cotmtry  and  crown.    (Sec  Japan.) 

AufHOiiTiES.— Tht  first  Agaric  noiici?  of  KcLrm  U  by  Kliordad- 
beli ,  an  Ar^h  gi-o^^raphof  of  the  9th  century  A.D.,  in  hU  B*mk  tvf  Roeit 
and  P'rm-intts,  aumt^  by  BAran  Ricbtharcn  in  tiia  giv*C  work  ca 
Qn'Ui,  p.  ■;75.  Tnc  cirtJcAt  Eyropc^n  laurrc  of  infornuiiioii  i«  a  nana- 
tivi.'  by  K,  flamLlT  a  Dutclin:i<tn,  v/ho  vm  bhipmrEcktrd  em  ilw  cout 
of  ^jiirjipart  in  i^M>  ^^'1  ^*^^^  *^  captivity  in  Kono  for  Lhirt^^n  yearw 
The  amoynt  M  p^tpti^rsan  Koncji  »cattcr£^d  thrauBh  Enf^littJi.  <»enittD. 
Frcncb  and  Ru»ai.Tii  magajinfrs.  and  the  proctJcdingAQj  ei%.^:mphkal 
8ori<?tici.  h  v«ry  grx'ai,  and  far  the  Iwt  three  cet^twrn-.  Japanex 
wrjlcn  havt  conLribulcd  larRi^ly-  ta  ihe  &U^  of  f^ncmt  l^'^owf 
of  the  peninsula.  The  li»t  whkh  fd'llj^ws  includi.'s  »uftic  ul  ikt  1 
rerent  works  which  il  lust  rate  the  hiitorv,  manners  A  imJ  c  uslcj<bs»  ana 
a^'iki'nin^  of  Korf*!:  Briiish  Forrign  Omt*  Kffptfrts^n  Kfrwam  Tradt, 
Afinuai  Stfirs  {LondGJi} ;  BibftagrQifikve  Avriamite  {$  vols,.,  Pam, 
iS  r7) ;  ^'E^.4v  1.  L.  Bishop,  Korra  and  krr  Ntij^kbeurs  {a  voiaif  jjoodoa. 
i8^^7) ;  ^^  von  Brandt,  Ojioiiatiiske  Fr<i%(n  (LcipEi^,  1897) :  A.  E.  J. 
Oli,  [-riiLi^h  nnd  IL  E.  Goold  AJj.in>,  Kmea^.  and  the  I^ct^d  Wkait 

pliia,     ki^S)',    Cui^wli,     J'loiUm*    Oj     twwm.     i'm     ii>i».»i     (LwiMklww,     I896J; 

ballet.  Hhunre  de  I'Mise  de  Korie  (a  vols.,  Paris.  1874)  rl.  S.  Gak. 
Korean  Sketcket  (Edinburgh.  1898):  W.  E.  Griffis.  Tkt  HermH 
NaUm  (8th  and  reviBed  edition,  New  York,  1907);  H.  HaiMi 
Relation  du  naufrage  d'un  vaisuau  Halindois,  6fc.,  trcdmtie  4m 
Flamond  par  M.  MinuUAi  (Paris,  1670):  Okoji  Hidcmoto,  t>fr 
Peldzug  der  Japanir  gegen  Korea  im  Jakre  is^:  tmndaied  from 
Japanese  by  Professor  von  P/umaier  (a  vols.,  Vienna.  i^fSl^  M* 
Jametel,  "La  Kor6c:  •esressources.aon  avenir commercial. "JL  £cn»> 
misle  Jranqaise  (Paris,  July  1881);  Percival  Lowell.  Ckostm:  The 
Land  of  the  Morning  Calm  (London.  Boston,  1886);  L.  J.  MJis, 
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The  K^tun  G0vcmmnH:  Ci^stuuiianct  Chan^ts  m  AVra  dnnni  tht 
period  sjrd  July  iiQ4'-'joik  Jun*  fU^  <Shafii2hai.  id96);  A.  Hamil- 
tQR,  Katm  (London,  1903)  ^  C.  j,  D,  Taylor,  Ac^rroMJ  m  Hemtt  (Lon- 
don* 1004);  F*  Bouddrtt,  En  Car«  (Pdos,  1904),  Lauren t-Cr^tnijy, 
/>  Cadf  pinal  de  la  CenV  ^ Paris,  1904);  G-  *  Ladd,  In  Korta  ■mtk 
Mofqttu  M  rLo<}don,  igqS):  DictloiiArtM  nnd  votjbiibriei  by  W.  F. 
My^A  (BngU^  accrttary  of  Lt^g&tktn  at  PiekinGr),  the  t^'r^^nch  mijuion- 
anea,  and  othvriu  were  AUpe/^^dcd  ui  i8gS  by  a  Jari^  and  kdrre4 
volume  by  the  Rev  J.  S,  Gale,  a  PreibytnuJi  missionary,  who 
devottd  tome  ycari  to  the  wcrL  On  Eeoli?gy,  se*  C.  Goltsch<i, 
'*  Geoto^udw  SwJsc  von  Korta,"  Sits,  j&^etfjj.  j4*oid.  tl'tiJ.  (BcrEin, 
Jahr?*  1836,  pp^  SS7^73*  PI  vi3L),  A  Aimmary  ol  thi*  paper,  with  l 
reprddirctioft  ot  tn«  map^  U  givvui  by  L,  Pervinqui^re  jo  itfV.  xri. 
Piifis,  5th  £crid3,  vol.  L  6904).  PP^  545-5 5».     tL  C  8.  i  0.  J-  R,  H.) 

KOREA,  a  tribuUry  state  of  India,  transferred  from  Bengal 
to  the  Central  Provinces  in  1905;  area,  1631  sq.  m.;  pop.  (igox), 
35,113,  or  only  22  persons  per  sq.  m.;  estimated  revenue,  £1200. 
It  consists  of  an  elevated  table-land,  with  hills  rising  to  above 
3000  ft.  Such  traffic  as  there  is  is  carried  by  means  of  pack- 
bullocks. 

KORESHAlf  ECGLESIA,  THE,  or  Church  Archtuuicphant, 
a  communbtic  body, 'founded  by  Cyrus  R.  Teed,  a  medical 
I  practitk>ner,  who  was  bom  at  Utica,  New  York,  in  1839.  Teed 
was  regarded  by  his  adherents  as  "  the  new  Messiah  now  in  the 
World,"  and  many  other  extravagant  views  both  in  science  and 
economics  are  held  by  them.  Two  communities  were  founded: 
in  Chicago  (1886)  and  at  Estero,  in  Lee  county,  Florida  (1894), 
where  in  1903  the  Chicago  community  removed.  Their  name  is 
derived  from  Koresh,  the  Hebrew  form  of  Cyrus,  and  they  have 
a  journal,  The  Ptatning  Sword. 

KORIN,  OGATA  (c.  1657-1716),  Japanese  painter  and  lac- 
querer,  was  bom  at  K6t6,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant  who 
had  a  taste  for  the  arts  and  is  said  to  have  g^ven  his  son  some 
elementary  instruction  therein.  K6rin  also  studied  under 
Soken  Yamamoto,  Kan5,  Tsunenobu  and  Gukei  Sumiyoshi; 
and  he  was  greatly  influenced  by  his  predecessors  'K6yetsu 
and  Sdtatsu.  On  arriving  at  maturity,  however,  he  broke 
away  from*aIl  tradition,  and  developed  a  very  original  and 
quite  distinctive  style  of  his  own,  both  im  painting  and  in  the 
decoration  of  Licquer.  The  characteristic  of  this  is  a  bold 
impressionism,  which  is  expressed  in  few  and  simple  highly 
idealized  forms,  with  an  absolute  disregard  either  of  realism  or 
of  the  usual  conventions.  In  lacquer  KSrin's  use  of  white 
melals  and  of  mother-of-pearl  is  notable;  but  herein  he  followed 
KOyetsu.  K6rin  died  on  the  2nd  of  June  1716,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-nine.  His  chief  pupils  wire  Kagei  Tatebashl  and  ShikG 
Watanable;  but  the  present  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
his  work  are  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Hditsu  Sakai,  who 
brought  about  a  revix'al  of  KOrin's  style. 

See  A.  Morrison.  The  PainUrs  of  Jaban  (190a);  S.  Tajima,  Master- 
pieces  selected  from  the  K&rin  School  (1903);  S.  Hditsu.  The  too 
Designs  by  KOrin\{\%\s)  and  More  Designs  hy  Kdrin  (1826). 

(E.F.S.) 

KORKUS,  an  aboriginal  tribe  of  India,  dwelling  on  the  Satpura 
hills  in  the  Central  Provinces.  They  are  of  interest  as  being  the 
westernmost  representatives  of  the  Munda  family  of  speech. 
They  are  rapidly  becoming  hinduized,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  figures  of  the  census  of  190X,  which  show  140,000  Korkus  by 
race,  but  only  88,000  speakers  of  the  Korku  language. 

KORMdCZSANTA  (German,  Kremniti),  an  old  mining  town, 
in  the  county  of  Bars,  in  Hungary,  158  m.  N.  of  Budapest  by 
rail.  Pop.  (1900),  4299.  It  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley  in  the 
Hungarian  Ore  Mountains  region.  Among  its  principal  build- 
ings are  the  castle,  several  Roman  Catholic  (from  the  13th  and 
X4th  centuries)  and  Lutheran  churches,  a  Franciscan  monastery 
(founded  1634),  the  town-hall,  and  the  mint  where  the  celebrated 
Kremnitz  gold  ducats  were  formcriy  struck.  The  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  find  employment  in  connexion  with  the  gold  and 
silver  mines.  By  means  of  a  tunnel  9  m.  in  length,  con- 
structed in  1851-1852,  the  water  is  drained  oflf  from  the  mines 
into  the  river  Gran.  According  to  tradition,  Rdrmdczb&nya  was 
founded  in  the  8th  century  by  Saxons.    The  place  is  mentioned 


in  doaimenu  in  1317,  and  became  a  royal  free  town  in  1338, 
being  therefore  one  of  the  oldest  free  towns  in  Hungary. 

KORNER,  KARL  THBODOR  (1791-18x3),  German  poet  and 
patriot,  often  called  the  German  "Tyrtaeus,"  was  bora  at 
Dresden  on  the  a3rd  of  September  X791.  His  father.  Christian 
Gottfried  KSraer  (X756-X831),  a  distinguished  Saxon  jurist,  was 
Schiller's  most  intimate  friend.  He  was  educated  at  the  Kreuz- 
schule  in  Dresden  and  entered  at  the  age  of  seventeen  the  min- 
ingacademy  at  Freibuxg  in  Saxony,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
Here  he  occupied  himself  less  with  science  than  with  vexse,  a 
collection  of  which  appeared  under  the  title  Knaspen  in  x8io. 
In  this  year  be  went  to  the  university  of  Leipzig,  in  order  to 
study  law;  but  he  became  involved  in  a  serious  conflict  with  the 
police  and  was  obliged  to  continue  his  studies  in  Berlin.  In 
August  x8xx  KOraer  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  literary  pursuits;  he  became  engaged  to  the  actress 
Antonie  Adamberger,  and,  after  the  success  of  seveial  plays  pio> 
duced  in  x8xa,  he  was  appointed  poet  to  the  Hofbuigtheater. 
When  the  German  luttion  rose  against  the  French  yoke,  in  18x3, 
K6mer  gave  up  all  his  prospects  at  Vienna  and  joined  LUtaow's 
famous  corps  of  volunteers  at  Breslau.  On  his  march  to  Leipzig 
he  passed  through  Dresden,  where  he  issued  his  spirited  Ai^ruf 
an  die  Sacksen,  in  which  he  called  upon  his  countrymen  to  rise 
against  their  oppressors.  He  became  lieutenant  towards  the 
end  of  April,  and  took  part  in  a  skirmish  at  Kitzen  near  Leipzig 
on  the  7th  of  June,  when  he  was  severely  wounded.  After  being 
nursed  by  friends  at  Leipzig  and  Carlsbad,  he  rejoined  his  corps 
and  fell  in  an  engagement  outside  a  wood  near  Gadebusch  in 
Mecklenburg  on  the  a6th  of  August  1813.  He  was  buried  by  his 
comrades  under  an  oak  close  to  the  village  of  Wdbbelin,  where 
there  is  a  monument  to  him. 

The  abiding  interest  in  K6mer  is  patriotic  and  political  rather 
than  literaiy.  His  fame  as  a  poet  rests  upon  his  patriotic  lyrics, 
which  were  published  by  his  father  under  the  title  Leier  und 
Sckwert  in  18x4.  These  songs,  which  fired  the  poet's  comrades 
to  deeds  of  hooism  in  18x3,  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
intensity  of  the  natk>nal  feeling  against  Napoleon,  but  judged 
as  literature  they  contain  more  bombast  than  poetiy.  Among 
the  best  known  are  "  Lfitzow's  wilde  verwegene  Jagd,"  "  Gebet 
wiihrend  der  Schlacht "  (set  to  music  by  Weber)  and  "  Das 
Schwertlied."  This  last  was  written  immediately  before  his 
death,  and  the  last  stanza  added  on  the  fatal  morning.  As  a 
dramatist  K6raer  was  remarkably  prolific,  but  his  comedies 
hardly  touch  the  level  of  Kotzebue*s  and  his  tragedies,  of  which 
l'j'-  !.--'  u  Z^i":,,^  ^iCi-i"!!,  .i.vj  .]iLL<ji*^.il  ;j.,.]v..UGx^i;  of  Schiller's. 

Hi*  wcrkii  luvc  puistd  tlituu^H  rn^*fiy  cdjMoni.  Amonj,'  the  more 
mrcut  arc:  S<itnUi€he  IVer&e  tSttiU{;artt  I'Sgo)^  cdircd  by  Adolf 
.Stern;  by  H.  Zitrimcr  (2  voli,  Lrip^i^,  iS^;^)  flftd  by  E.  Goetze 
(Berlin,  ic>oo>.  The  most  vaJuablf  cnntributtotiii  to  our  Icnowledge 
uf  the  poet  hsvv  b^m  furnli^cd  by  E.  Pe^hfl.  flic  f^ufsdcr  and  direc- 
tu>r  of  the  K6mer  Muiciuin  in  DreuJcn,  in  Thtodar  Kfftnrrx  Tagebuch 
Hmf  Kricstiifder,  flitt  drrtt  Jakre  /(?/j  (Freibofg,  i^jy)  and.  in 
conjunctlDA  with  £.  Wdd^^aow,  Tkeodor  K^rner  ttnd  die  Setnen 
(Lpppjlp,  Mv'^)' 

KOfiMEUiiUI-G.  -i.  i;^r.ii  ol  Auatiia,  in  Louer  Austria,  9  m. 
N.W.  of  Vieima  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900),  8298.  It  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Klosteraeuburg.  It  is  a 
steamship  station  and  an  important  emporium  of  the  salt  and 
com  trade.  The  industry  comprises  the  manufacture  of  coarse 
textiles,  pasteboard,  &c  Its  charter  as  a  town  dates  from  1 298, 
and  it  was  a  much  frequented  market  in  the  preceding  century. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  X5th  century  it  was  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  in  X450  a  fortress  was  erected.  It  was  frequently  involved 
in  the  conifHct  between  the  Hungarian  king  Matthias  Corvinus 
and  the  emperor  Frederick  William  III.,  and  also  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War. 

KOROCHA,  a  town  of  central  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Kursk,  75  m.  S.S.E.  of  the  city  of  Kursk,  on  the  Korocha  river. 
Pop.  (1897),  14,405.  Its  inhabitants  live  by  gardening,  export- 
ing large  quantities  of  dried  cherries,  by  making  candles  and 
leather,  and  by  trade;  the  merchants  purchase  cattle,  grain  and 
salt  in  the  south  and  send  them  to  Moscow.  Founded  in  1638, 
Korocha  was  formerly  a  small  fort  intended  to  check  the  Tatar 
invasio;is. 
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KORSOR— KOSCIUSZKO 


KORSOR,  a  seaport  of  Denmark,  in  the  amt  (county)  of  the 
island  of  Z^land,.69  m.  by  rail  W.S.W.  of  Copenhagen,  on  the 
east  shore  of  the  Great  Belt.  Pop.  (1901),  6054.  The  harbour, 
which  is  formed  by  a  bay  of  the  Baltic,  has  a  depth  throughout 
of  20  ft.  It  is  the  point  of  departure  and  arri^  of  the  steam 
ferry  to  Nyborg  on  Ftinen,  lying  on  the  Hamburg,  Schleswig, 
Frederida  and  Copenhagen  route.  There  is  also  regular  com- 
munication by  water  with  KieL  The  chief  exports  are  fish, 
cereak,  bacon;  imports,  petroleimi  and  coal.  A  maiket  town 
since  the  14th  century,  Korsdr  has  ruins  of  an  old  fortified  castle, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  channel,  dating  from  the  X4th  and  X7th 
centuries. 

KORTCHA  (Slavonic,  Gcntta  or  Korilsa),  a  dty  of  Albania, 
European  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  lannina,  in  a  wide  plain 
watered  by  the  Devol  and  Dunavitza  rivers,  and  surrounded  by 
mountains  on  every  side  except  the  north,  where  Lake  Malik 
constitutes  the  boundary.  Pop.  (1905),  about  10,000,  including 
Greeks,  Albanians  and  Slavs.  Kortcha  b  the  see  of  an  Orthodox 
Greek  metropolitan,  whose  large  cathedral  is  richly  decorated  in 
the  interior  with  paintings  and  statues.  The  Kortcha  school 
for  girls,  conducted  by  American  missionaries,  is  the  only  educa- 
tional establi^ment  in  which  the  Turkish  government  permits 
the  use  of  Albanian  as  the  language  of  instruction.  The  local 
trade  is  chiefly  agriculturaL 

KORTAKS,  a  Mongoloid  people  of  north-eastern  Siberia,  in- 
habiting the  coast-lands  of  the  Bering  Sea  to  the  south  of  the 
Anadyr  basin  and  the  country  to  the  inunediate  north  of  the 
Kamchatkai  Peninsula,  the  southernmost  limit  of  their  range 
being  Tigilsk.  They  are  akin  to  the  Chukchis,  whom  they  closely 
resemble  in  physique  and  in  manner  of  life.  Thus  they  are 
divided  into  the  settled  fishing  tribes  and  the  nomad  reindeer 
breeders  and  hunters.  The  former  are  described  as  being  more 
morally  and  physically  degraded  even  than  the  Chukchi,  and 
hopelessly  poor.  The  Koryaks  of  the  interior,  on  the  other  hand, 
still  own  enormous  reindeer  herds,  to  which  they  are  so  attached 
that  they  refuse  to  part  with  an  animal  to  a  stranger  at  any  price. 
They  are  in  disposition  brave,  intelligent  and  self-reliant,  and 
recognize  no  master.  They  have  ever  tenaciously  resisted 
Russian  aggression,  and  in  their  fights  with  the  Cossacks  have 
proved  themselves  recklessly  bravb.  When  outnumbered  they 
would  kill  their  women  and  children,  set  fire  to  their  homes,  and 
die  fighting.  Families  usually  gather  in  groups  of  sixes'or  sevens, 
forming  miniature  states,  in  which  the  nominal  chief  has  00 
predominating  authority,  but  all  are  equaL  The  Koryaks  are 
polygamous,  earning  their  wives  by  working  for  their  fathers-in- 
law.  The  women  and  children  are  treated  well,  atfd  Koryak 
courtesy  and  hospitality  are  proverbial..  The  chief  wedding 
ceremony  is  a  forcible  abduction  of  the  bride.  They  kill  the 
aged  and, infirm,  in  the  belief  that  thus  to  save  them  from  pro- 
tracted sufferings  is  the  highest  proof  of  affection.  The  victims 
choose  their  mode  of  death,  and  young  Koryaks  practise  the 
art  of  giving  the  fatal  blow  quickly  and  mercifully.  Infanticide 
was  fonnerly  common,  and  one  of  twins  was  always  sacrificed. 
They  bum  their  dead.  The  prevailing  religion  is  Sbanutnism; 
sacrifices  are  made  to  evil  s^Mrits,  the  heads  of  the  victims  being 
placed  on  stones  lacing  east. 

See  G.  Kennan.  Tent  Life  in  Siberia  (1871) ;  "Ober  die  Koriaken 
u.  ihnen  nahe  verwandtcn  Tchouktchen.  in  Bid,  Acad.  Sc.  St, 
Petersburg,  xii.  99. 

KOSCIUSCO,  the  highest  mountain  in  Australia,  in  the  range 
of  the  Australian  Alps,  towards  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
New  South  Wales.  Its  height  is  7328  ft.  An  adjacent  peak  to 
the  south,  Mueller's  Peak,  long  considered  the  highest  in  the  con- 
tinent, is  7  268  ft.  high.  A  meteorological  station  was  established 
on  Kosciusco  in  1897. 

K08CIUSZK0,  TADBUSZ  ANDRZEJ  BONAWENTURA 
(i  746-181 7),  P<^ish  soldier  and  statesman,  the  son  of  Ludwik 
Kosdusxko,  sword-bearer  of  the  palatinate  of  Brzesc,  and  Tekla 
Ratomska,  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Mereczowssczyno.  After 
being  educated  at  home  he  entered  the  corps  of  cadets  at  Warsaw, 
where  his  unusual  ability  and  energy  attracted  the  notice  of 
Prince  Adam  Casimir  Czartoryski,  by  whose  influence  in  1769  he 


was  sent  abroad  at  theexpense  of  the  state  to  complete  his  vaSBuvj 
education.  In  Germany,  Italy  and  France  he  studied  diligently, 
completing  his  course  at  Brest,  where  he  learnt  fortilicatioa  and 
naval  tactics,  returning  to  Poland  in  x  7  74  with  the  rank  of  capcaia 
of  artUlery.  While  engaged  in  teaching  the  daughters  of  the 
Grand  Hetman,  Sosnowski  of  Sosnowica,  drawing  and  mathe- 
matics, he  fell  in  love  with  the  youngest  of  them,  Ludwika,  and 
not  venturing  to  hope  for  the  consent  of  her  father,  the  lovers 
resolved  to  fly  and  be  married  privately.  Before  they  cottkl 
accomplish  their  design,  however,  the  wooer  was  attacked  by 
So8nowski*s  retainers,  but  defended  himself  valiantly  tiU,  covered 
with  wounds,  he  was  ejected  from  the  house.  This  was  in  177& 
Equally  unfortunate  was  Kosduszko's  wooing  of  Tekla  Zurowda 
in  1 791 ,  the  father  of  the  lady  in  this  case  also  refusing  hfe  consent. 

In  the  interval  between  these  amorous  episodes  Koschnzko 
won  his  spurs  in  the  New  World.  In  1776  he  entered  the  army 
of  the  United  States  as  a  volunteer,  and  brilliantly  distinguished 
himself,  especially  during  the  operations  about  New  York  and  at 
Yorktown.  Washington  promoted  Kosciuszko  to  the  rank  of  a  col- 
onel of  artillery  and  made  him  his  adjutant.  His  humanity  and 
charm  of  manner  made  him  moreover  one  the  most  popular  of  the 
American  officers.  In  1783  Kosciuszko  was  rewarded  for  h*s 
services  and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  American  independence 
with  the  thanks  of  Congress,  the  privilege  of  American  citizenship, 
a  considerable  annual  pension  with  land^  estates,  and  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  which  he  retained  in  the  Polish  service. 

In  the  war  following  upon  the  proclamation  of  the  constitutioa 
of  the  3rd  of  May  1791  and  the  formation  of  the  reactionary  Con- 
federation of  Targowica  (see  Pola.no:  History),  Kosciuszko  took 
a  leading  part.  As  the  commander  of  a  division  under  Prince 
Joseph  Poniatowski  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Zielence  in  1792,  and  at  Dubienka  (July  iS)  wiih  4000  men  and 
xo  guns  defended  the  line  of  the  Bug  for  five  days  against  the 
Russians  with  x 8,000  men  and  60  guns,  subsequently  retiring 
upon  Warsaw  unmolested.  When  the  king  acceded  to  the  Tac«o- 
wicians,  Kosciuszko  with  many  other  Polish  generals  threw  up 
his  commission  and  retired  to  Leipzig,  which  speedily  became  the 
centre  of  the  Polish  emigration.  In  January  x  793 ,  provided  with 
letters  of  introduction  from  the  French  agent  Perandier,  Kosdo- 
szko  went  on  a  political  mission  to  Paris  to  induce  the  revolution- 
ary government  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Poland.  In  return  for 
assistance  he  promised  to  make  the  future  government  of  Pobud 
as  close  a  copy  of  the  French  government  as  possible;  but  the 
Jacobins,  already  intent  on  detaching  Prussia  from  the  anti- 
French  coalition,  had  no  serious  intention  of  fighting  Poland's 
battles.  The  fact  that  Kosduszko's  visit  synchronized  with  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVI.  subsequently  gave  the  enemies  of  Poland 
a  plausible  pretext  for  accusing  her  of  Jacobinism,  and  thus  pre- 
judidng  Europe  against  her.  On  his  retum  to  Leipzig  Kosdo- 
szko  was  invited  by  the  Polish  insurgenU  to  Uke  the  commaod 
of  the  national  armies,  with  dictatorial  power.  He  hesitated  at 
first,  well  aware  that  a  rising  in  the  drcumstanccs  was  premature. 
"  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Cossack  raiding,"  he  replied; "  if 
war  we  have,  it  must  be  a  regular  war."  He  also  insisted  that 
the  war  must  be  conducted  on  the  modd  of  the  American  War  of 
Independence,  and  settled  down  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow 
to  await  events.  When,  however,  he  heard  that  the  insurreciioB 
had  already  broken  out,  and  that  the  Russian  armies  were  obi- 
centrating  to  crush  it,  Kosduszko  hesitated  no  longer,  but 
hastened  to  Cracow,  which  he  reached  on  the  23rd  of  March  x  704- 
On  the  following  day  his  anns  were  consecrated  according  10 
andent  aistom  at  the  church  of  the  Capudns,  by  way  of  giving 
the  insurrection  a  religious  sanction  incompatible  with  Jacobio- 
isxn.  The  same  day,  amidst  a  vast  concourse  of  people  in  the 
market-place,  Kosduszko  took  an  oath  of  fiddity  to  the  Polish 
nation;  swore  to  wage  war  against  the  enemies  of  his  country; 
but  protested  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  fight  only  for  the 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Poland. 

The  insurrection  had  from  the  first  a  purely  popular,  characta. 
We  find  none  of  the  great  historic  names  of  Poland  in  the  lists 
of  the  original  confederates.  For  the  most  part  the  confederates 
of  Kosduszko  were  small  squires,  traders,  peasants  and  ma  of 
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tow  degree  generally.  Yet  the  comparativety  few  gentlemen 
who  joined  the  movement  sacrificed  everything  to  it.  Thus,  to 
take  but  a  single  instance,  Karol  Prozor  sold  the  whole  of  his 
ancestral  estates  and  thus  contributed  x, 000,000  thalers  to  the 
cause.  From  the  34th  of  March  to  the  ist  of  April  Kosduszko 
Remained  at  Cracow  organizing  his  forces.  On  the  3rd  of  April 
at  Raclawice,  with  4000  regulars,  and  2000  peasants  armed  only 
with  scythes  and  pikes,  and  next  to  no  artillery,  he  defeated  the 
Russians,  who  had  5000  veterans  and  30  guns.  This  victory  had 
an  immense  moral  effect,  and  brought  into  the  Polish  camp  crowds 
of  waverers  to  what  had  at  first  seemed  a  desperate  cause.  For 
the  next  tw6  months  Kosduszko  remained  on  the  defensive  near 
Sandomir.  He  durst  not  risk  another  engagement  with  the  only 
army  which  Poland  so  far  possessed,  and  he  had  neither  money, 
officers  nor  artillery.  The  country,  harried  incessantly  during 
the  last  two  years,  was  in  a  pitiable  condition.  There  was  nothing 
to  feed  the  troops  in  the  very  provinces  they  occupied,  and  pro- 
visions had  to  be  imported  from  Galicia.  Money  could  only  be 
obtained  by  such  desperate  expedients  as  the  melting  of  the  plate 
of  the  churches  and  monasteries,  which  was  brought  in  to  Kos- 
cittszko's  camp  at  Pinczow  and  subsequently  coined  at  Warsaw, 
minus  the  royal  effigy,  with  the  inscription: "  Freedom,  Integrity 
and  Independence  of  the  Republic,  1794."  Moreover,  Poland 
was  unprepared.  Most  of  the  regular  troops  were  incorporated 
in  the  Russian  army,  from  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  break 
away,  and  until  these  soldiers  came  in  Kosduszko  had  principally 
to  depend  on  the  valour  of  his  scythemen.  But  in  the  month  of 
April  the  whole  situation  improved.  On  the  17th  of  that  month 
the  3000  Polish  troops  in  Warsaw  expeflcd  the  Russian  garrison 
after  days  of  street  fighting,  chiefly  through  the  ability  of  General 
Mokronowski,  and  a  provisional  government  was  formed.  Five 
days  later  Jakob  Jasinski  drove  the  Russians  from  Wilna. 

By  this  time  Kosciuszko's  forces  had  risen  to  14,000,  of  whom 
10,000  were  regulars,  and  he  was  thus  able  to  resume  the  offensive. 
He  had  carefully  avoided  doing  anything  to  provoke  Austria  or 
Prussia.  The  former  was  described  in  his  manifestoes  as  a 
potential  friend;  the  latter  he  never  alluded  to  as  an  enemy. 
•*  Remember,"  he  wrote,  "  that  the  only  war  we  have  upon  our 
bands  is  war  to  the  death  against  the  Muscovite  tyranny." 
Nevertheless  Austria  remained  suspicious  and  obstructive;  and 
the  Prussians,  while  professing  neutrality,  very  speedily  effected 
a  junction  with  the  Russian  forces.  This  Kosduszko,  misled  by 
the  treacherous  assurances  of  Frederick  William's  ministers, 
never  anticipated,  when  on  the  4th  of  June  he  marched 
against  General  Dem'sov.  He  encountered  the  enemy  on 
the  5th  of  June  at  Szczekodny,  and  then  discovered  that  his 
X4.000  men  had  to  do  not  merely  with  a  Russian  division  but 
with  the  combined  forces  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  numbering 
35,000  men.  Nevertheless,  the  Poles  acquitted  themselves  man- 
fully, and  at  dusk  retreated  in  perfect  order  upon  Warsaw  un-' 
pursued.  Yet  their  losses  had  been  terrible,  and  of  the  six 
Polish  generals  present  three,  whose  loss  proved  to  be  irreparable, 
were  slain,  and  two  of  the  others  were  seriously  wounded.  A 
week  later  another  Polish  division  was  defeated  at  Kholm; 
Cracow  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  on  the  33nd  of  June;  and 
the  mob  at  Warsaw  broke  upon  the  gaols  and  murdered  the 
political  prisoners  in  cold  blood.  Kosciuszko  summarily 
punished  the  ringleaders  of  the  massacres  and  had  10,000  of 
the  rank  and  file  drafted  into  his  camp,  which  measures  had  a 
quieting  effect.  But  now  dissensions  broke  out  among  the 
members  of  the  Polish  government,  and  it  required  all  the  tact 
of  Kosduszko  to  restore  order  amidst  this  chaos  of  suspicions 
and  recriminations.  At  this  very  time  too  he  had  need  of  all 
his  ability  and  resource  to  meet  the  external  foes  of  Poland.  On 
the  9th  of  July  Warsaw  was  invested  by  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia  with  an  army  of  25,000  men  and  ,179  guns,  and  the 
Russian  general  Fersen  with  16,000  men  and  74  guns,  while  a 
third  force  of  ir,ooo  occupied  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula. 
Kosduszko  for  the  defence  of  the  city  and  its  outlying  fortifica- 
tions could  dispose  of  35,000  men,  of  whom  10,000  were  regulars. 
But  the  position,  defended  by  aoo  inferior  guns,  was  a  strong 
one,  and  the  valour  of  the  Poles  and  the  engineering  skill  of 


Kosduszko,  who  was  now  in  his  dement,  frustrated  all  the  efforts 
of  the  enemy.  Two  unsuccessful  assaults  were  made  upon  the 
Polish  positions  on  the  26th  of  August  and  the  zst  of  September, 
and  on  the  6th  the  Prussians,  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the  Polish 
arms  in  Great  Poland,  where  Jan  Henryk  Dabrowski  captured 
the  Prussian  fortress  of  Bydogoszcz  and  compelled  General 
Schwerin  with  his  20,000  men  to  retire  upon  Kalisz,  raised  the 
siege.  Elsewhere,  indeed,  after  a  brief  triumph  the  Poles  were 
everywhere  worsted,  and  Suvarov,  after  driving  them  before  him 
out  of  Lithuania  was  advandng  by  forced  marches  upon  Warsaw. 
Even  now,  however,  the  situation  was  not  desperate,  for  the 
Polish  forces  were  still  numerically  superior  to  the  Russian. 
But  the  Polish  generals  proved  unequal  to  carrying  out  the  plans 
of  the  dictator;  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  beaten  in  detail, 
and  could  not  prevent  the  junction  of  Suvarov  and  Fersen. 
Kosduszko  himself,  relying  on  the  support  of  Poninski's  division 
4  m.  away,  attacked  Fersen  at  Maciejowice  on  the  xoth  of 
October.  But  Poninski  never  appeared,  and  after  a  Moody 
encounter  the  PoUsh  army  of  7000  was  almost  aniuhilated  by 
the  16,000  Russians;  and  Kosciuszko,  seriously  wounded  and 
insensible,  was  made  a  prisoner  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  long 
credited  story  that  he  cried  "Finis  Poloniael"  as  he  fell  is  a 
fiction. 

Kosciuszko  was  conveyed  to  Russia,  where  he  remained  till 
the  accession  of  Paul  in  1796.  On  his  return  on  the  X9th  of 
December  1796  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  America,  and  lived  at 
Philadelphia  till  May  1 798,  when  he  went  to  Paris,  where  the  First 
Consul  earnestly  invited  his  co-operation  against  the  Allies.  But 
he  refused  to  draw  his  sword  unless  Napoleon  undertook  to  give 
the  restoration  of  Poland  a  leading  place  in  his  plans;  and  to 
this,  as  he  no  doubt  foresaw,  Bonaparte  would  not  consent.  Again 
and  again  he  received  offers  of  high  commands  in  the  French 
army,  but  he  kept  aloof  from  pubb'c  life  In  his  house  at  Berville, 
near  Paris,  where  the  empeit>r  Alexander  visited  him  fn  1814. 
At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  his  importunities  on  behalf  o!  Poland 
finally  wearied  Alexander,  who  preferred  to  follow  the  counsds  of 
Czartoryski;  and  Kosciuszko  retired  to  Solothum,  where  be 
lived  with  his  friend  Zeltner.  Shortly  before  his  death,  on  the 
2nd  of  April  181 7,  he  emandpated  his  serfs,  insisting  only  on  the 
maintenance  of  schools  on  the  liberated  estates.  His  remains 
were  carried  to  Cracow  and  buried  in  the  cathedral;  while  the 
people,  reviving  an  andent  custom,  raised  a  huge  mound  to  his 
memory  near  the  dty. 

Kosciuszko  was  essentially  a  democrat,  but  a  democrat  of  the 
school  of  Jfefferson  and  Lafayette.  '  He  maintained  that  the 
republic  could  only  be  regenerated  on  the  basis  of  absolute  liberty 
and  equality  before  the  law;  but  in  this  respect  he  was  far  in 
advance  of  his  age,  and  the  aristocratic  prejudices  of  his  country- 
men compelled  him  to  resort  to  half  measures.  He  wrote 
Manantvres  of  Horse  Artillery  (New  York,  1808)  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  campaign  of  1792  (in  vol.  xvi.  of  £.  Raczynski's  Sketch 
of  the  Poles  and  Poland  (Posen,  1843). 

Sec  Jozcf  Zajaczck,  History  of  the  Revolution  of  1794  (Pol.)  (Lem- 
berg,  1881}:  Leonard  Jakob  Borejko  Chodzko,  6iograpkie  du  glniral 
Kosdussko  (Fonuincbleau.  1837);  Karol  Falkenstein,  Thadddus 
Kosciustko  (2nd  ed..  Ldpzi^,  1834;  French  ed.,  Paris,  1830):  Antoni 
Choloniewski,  TadeussKosctusxko  (Po\.)  (Lemberg,  1902}  ;rranciszek 
Rychlicki,  T.  Kosciustko  and  the  Partition  of  Poland  (Pol.)  (Cracow, 
1875).  (R.N.B.) 

KdSEN.  a  village  and  summer  resort  of  Germany,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  33  ql  by  rail  S.  by  W.  of  Halle,  on  the 
Saale.  Pop.  (1905),  2990.  The  town  has  a  mineral  spring,  which 
is  used  for  bathing,  being  efficacious  for  rheumatism  and  other 
complaints.  Kdsen,  which  became  a  town  in  1869,  has  large 
mill-works;  it  has  a  trade  in  wood  and  wine.  On  the  adjacent 
Rudel&burg,  where  there  is  a  ruined  castle,  the  German  students 
have  erected  a  monument  to  their  comrades  who  fell  in  the 
Franco-German  War  of  1870-71  Hereon  are  also  memorials  to 
Bismarck  and  to  the  emperor  William  I.  The  town  is  famous 
as  the  central  meeting-place  of  the  German  students'  corps, 
which  hold  an  annual  congress  here  every  Whitsuntide. 

See  Tcchow.  Fukrer  durch  Kdsen  und  Umgegend  (Kdsen,  1889). 
and  Rosenberg.  Kosen  (Naumburg.  1877). '"-'  ^  ^O  — 
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KOSHER,  or  Kashes  (Hebrew  clean,  right,  or  fit),  the 
Jewish  term  for  any  food  or  vessels  for  food  made  ritually  fit. 
for  use,  in  contradistinction  to  those  pasul,  unfit,  and  Urefak, 
forbidden.  Thus  the  vessels  used  at  the  Passover  are  "  kosher/' 
as  are  also  new  metal  vessels  bought  from  a  Gentile  after  they 
have  been  washed  in  a  ritual  bath.  But  the  term  is  specially 
used  of  meat  slaughtered  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Moses. 
The  schochat  or  butcher  must  be  a  devout  Jew  and  of  high  moral 
character,  and  be  duly  hcensed  by  the  chief  rabbi.  The  slaughter- 
ing— the  object  of  which  is  to  insure  the  complete  bleeding  of  the 
body,  the  Jews  being  forbidden  to  eat  blood— is  done  by  severing 
the  windpipe  with  a  long  and  razor-sharp  knife  by  one  continuous 
stroke  backwards  and  forwards.  No  unnecessary  force  is  per- 
mitted, and  no  stoppage  must  occur  during  the  operation.  The 
knife  is  then  carefully  examined,  and  if  there  be  the  slightest  flaw 
in  its  blade  the  meat  cannot  be  eaten,  as  the  cut  would  not  have 
been  clean,  the  uneven  blade  causing  a  thrill  to  pass  through  the 
beast  and  thus  driving  the  blood  again  through  the  arteries. 
After  this  every  portion  of  the  animal  is  thoroughly  examined, 
for  if  there  is  any  organic  disease  the  devout  Jew  cannot  taste 
the  meat.  In  order  to  soften  meat  before  it  is  salted,  so  as  to 
allow  the  salt  to  extract  the  blood  more  freely,  the  meat  is  soaked 
in  water  for  about  half  an  hour.  It  is  then  covered  with  salt 
for  about  an  hour  and  afterwards  washed  three  times.  Kosher 
meal  is  labelled  with  the  name  of  the  slaughterer  and  the  date  of 
killing. 

KOSUN,  or  CdsuK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Pomcranla,  at  the  foot  of  the  Gollenberg  (450  ft.), 
5  m.  from  the  Baltic,  and  105  m.  N.E.  of  Stettin  by  raiL  Pop. 
(1905),  2ir474-  The  town  has  two  Evangelical  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  a  gymnasium,  a  cadet  academy  and  a  deaf  and 
dumb  asylum.  In  the  large  market  place  is  the  statue  of  the 
Prussian  king  Frederick  William  I.,  erected  in  1824,  and  there  is 
a  war  memorial  on  the  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Platx.  The  industries 
include  the  manufacture  of  soap,  tobacco,  machinery,  paper, 
bricks  and  tiles,  beer  and  other  goods.  Ktislin  was  built  about 
1x88  by  the  Saxons,  ^d  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  town  in  2266. 
In  1532  it  accepted  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  It  was 
severely  tried  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  in  the  Seven  Years* 
War,  and  in  1720  it  was  burned  down.  On  the  Gollenberg 
stands  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Pomeranians  who  fell 
in  the  war  of  1813-15. 

KOSSOVO,  or  Kosovo,  a  vilayet  of  European  Turkey,  com- 
prising the  sanjak  of  Uskub  in  Macedonia,  and  the  sanjaks  of 
Prizrcn  and  Novibozar  (g.v.)  in  northern  Albania.  Pop.  (1905), 
about  1,100,000;  area,  12,700  sq.  m.  For  an  account  of  the 
physical  features  of  Kossovo,  see  Albanu  and  Macedonia. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Albanians  and  Slavs,  with  smaller 
communities  of  Greeks,  Turks,  Vlachs  and  gipsies.  A  few  good 
roads  traverse  the  vilayet  (sec  UsKt)B),  and  the  railway  from 
Salonica  northward  bifurcates  at  UskUb,  the  capital,  one  branch 
going  to  Mitrovitza  in  Albania,  the  other  to  Nish  in  Servia. 
Despite  the  imdoubted  mineral  wealth  of  the  vilayet,  the  only 
mines  working  in  1907  were  two  chrome  mines,  at  Orasha  and 
Verbeshtitxa.  In  the  volume  of  its  agricultural  trade,  however, 
Kossovo  is  imsurpassed  by  any  Turkish  province.  The  exports, 
worth  about  £950,000,  include  livestock,  large  quantities  of 
grain  and  fruit,  tobacco,  vegetables,  opium,  hemp  and  skins. 
Rice  is  cultivated  for  local  consumption,  and  sericulture  is  a 
growing  industry,  encouraged  by  the  Administration  of  the 
Ottoman  Debt.  Theyearly  value  of  the  imports  is  approximately 
£1,200,000;  these  indude  machinery  and  other  manufactured 
goods,  metals,  groceries,  chemical  products  and  petroleum,  which 
ts  used  in  the  flour-mills  and  factories  on  account  of  the  pro- 
hibitive price  of  coal.  There  is  practically  no  trade  with 
Adriatic  ports;  two-thirds  of  both  exports  and  imports  pass 
through  Salonica,  the  remainder  going  by  rail  into  Servia.  The 
chief  towns,  Usktib  (32,000),  Prizren  (30,000),  KopralQ  (22,000), 
Ishlib  [Slav.  Stip]  (21,000),  Novibazar  (12,000)  and  Prishtina 
(11,000)  are  described  in  separate  articles. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  vilayet  formed  part  of  the  Servian 
Empire,  its  northern  distrJr**  «—  •^•J"  I'nown  to  the  Serbs  as  Old 


Servia  {Stara  SHdya).  The  plain  of  Ko«sovo  (Kotsovopoije, 
"  Field  of  BUckbirds  "),  a  long  valley  lying  west  of  Pri^hlma 
and  watered  by  the  Sibnitza,  a  tributary  of  the  Servian  Ibar,  is 
famous  in  Balkan  history  and  legend  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  ai 
Kossovo  (1389),  in  which  the  power  of  Servia  was  destroyed  by 
the  Turks.    (See  Servu:  History.) 

KOSSUTH.  FERENCZ  LAJOS  AKOS  (1841-  ),  Hoagariaa 
statesman,  the  son  of  Lajos  Kossuth,  was  bom  on  the  i6UiqI 
November  1841,  and  educated  at  the  Paris  Polytechnic  aod  the 
London  University,  where  in  1859  he  won  a  prize  for  political 
economy.  After  working  as  a  civU  engineer  on  the  Dean  Focest 
railway  he  went  (i86x)  to  Italy,  where  he  resided  for  the  next 
thirty-three  years,  taking  a  considerable  part  in  the  railway  coo- 
struction  of  the  peninsula,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  alive 
the  Hungarian  independence  question  by  a  whole  series  ol 
pamphlets  and  newspaper  articles.  At  Cesena  in  1876  he  married 
Emily  Hoggins.  In  1885  he  was  decorated  for  his  services  by  the 
Italian  government.  His  last  great  engineering  work  was  the 
construct  ion  of  the  steel  bridges  for  the  N  ile.  In  1 894  be  escorted 
his  father's  remains  to  Hungary,  and  the  following  year  resohrod 
to  settle  in  his  native  land  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  As 
early  as  1867  he  had  been  twice  elected  a  member  of  the  Hun- 
garian diet,  but  on  both  occasions  refused  to  accept  tbe  maiMlate. 
On  the  loth  of  April  1895  he  was  returned  for  Tapolca  and  in  1896 
for  CegUd,  and  from  that  time  took  an  active  part  in  Hungarian 
politics.  In  the  autumn  of  1898  he  became  the  leader  of  tbe 
obstructionists  or  "  Independence  Party,"  against  the  successive 
Szell,  Khuen-Haderv&ry,  Sz&piry  and  Stephen  Tisza  adminis- 
trations (1898 — 1904),  exercising  great  influence  not  only  in 
parliament  but  upon  the  public  at  large  through  his  articles  to 
the  Egyetirtis,  lie  elections  of  1905  having  sent  his  party  back 
with  a  large  majority,  he  was  received  in  audience  by  the  king 
and  helped  to  construct  the  Wekerlc  ministry,  of  which  be  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  members. 

See  Sturm,  Tlu  Altnanaeh  oj  the  Uuntfirian  Diet  (1905-19x0),  art. 
"Kossuth"  (Hung;)  (Budapest,  1905). 

KOSSUTH.  LAJOS  [Louis]  (1802-1894),  Hungarian  patriot, 
was  bom  at  Monok,  a  small  town  in  the  county  of  Zcmplin,  on 
the  19th  of  September  1802.  His  father,  who  was  descended 
from  an  old  untitled  noble  family  and  possessed  a  small  csUte, 
was  by  profession  an  advocate.  Louis,  who  was  the  eldest  of 
four  children,  received  from  his  mother  a  strict  religious  training. 
His  education  was  completed  at  the  Calvinist  college  of  S4ro^katak 
and  at  the  university  of  Budapest.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
returned  home  and  began  practice  with  his  father.  His  talents 
and  amiability  soon  won  him  great  popularity,  especially  auKmg 
the  peasants.  He  was  also  appointed  steward  to  the  countess 
Sz&p&ry,  a  widow  with  large  estates,  and  as  her  reprcsentalivc 
had  a  seat  in  the  county  assembly.  This  position  he  lost  owing 
to  a  quarrel  with  his  patroness,  and  he  was  accused  of  appro- 
priating money  to  pay  a  gambling  debt.  His  fault  cannot  have 
been  very  serious,  for  he  was  shortly  afterwards  (he  had  in  the 
meantime  settled  in  Pesth)  appointed  by  Count  Hunyady  tobehls 
deputy  at  the  National  Diet  in  Pressburg  (1825-1827,  and  again 
in  1832).  It  was  a  time  when,  under  able  leaders,  a  greai 
national  party  was  beginning  the  struggle  for  reform  against  tbe 
stagnant  Austrian  government.  As  deputy  he  had  no  vote,  and 
he  naturally  took  little  share  in  the  debates,  but  it  was  part  of 
his  duty  to  send  written  reports  of  the  proceedings  to  his  patron, 
since  the  government,  with  a  well-grounded  fear  of  all  that  might 
stir  popular  feeling,  refused  to  allow  any  published  reports. 
Kossuth's  letters  were  so  excellent  that  they  were  circulated  in 
MS.  among  the  Liberal  magnates,  and  soon  developed  into  an 
organized  parliamentary  gazette  (OrssagyuUsi  tudositas^),  of 
which  he  was  editor.  At  once  his  name  and  influeiKe  spread. 
In  order  to  increase  the  circulation,  he  ventured  on  lithographJQK 
the  letters.  This  brought  them  under  the  official  censure,  and 
was  forbidden.  He  continued  the  paper  in  MS.,  and  when  the 
government  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  circulated  through  the  post 
sent  it  out  by  hand.  In  1836  the  Diet  was  dissolved.  Kos&cdi 
continued  the  agitation  by  repQrting  in  letter  form  the  dcbaies 
of  the  county  assemblies*  to  which  he  thereby  gave  a  poUtical 
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importance  which  they  had  not  had  when  etch  was  ignorant  of 
tlie  proceedings  of  the  others.  The  fact  that  he  embellished  with 
bis  own  great  liCerary  ability  the  speeches  of  the  Liberals  and 
Reformers  only  added  to  the  influence  of  his  news-letters.  The 
government  in  vain  attempted  to  suppress  the  letters,  and  other 
means  having  failed,  he  was  in  May  1837,  with  Weszelenyi  and 
several  others,  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  After 
spending  a  year  in  prison  atOfen,  he  was  tried  and  condemned 
to  four  more  years'  imprisonment.  His  convenient  was  strict 
and  injured  his  health,  but  he  was  allowed  the  use  of  books.  ,  He 
greatly  increased  his  political  information,  and  also  acquired, 
ftom  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare,  a  Wonderful  know- 
ledge of  English.  His  arrest  had  caused  great  indignation.  The 
Diet,  which  met  in  1859,  supported  the  agitation  for  the  release  of 
the  priwners,  and  refused  to  pass  any  government  measures; 
Mettemich  long  remained  obdurate,  but  the  danger  of  war  in 
1840  obliged  him  to  give  way.  Immediately  after  his  release 
Kossuth  married  Teresa  Meszleny,  a  Catholk,  who  during  his 
prison  days  had  shown  great  interest  in  Mm.  Henceforward 
she  strongly  urged  him  on  in  his  political  career;  and  it  was  the 
refusal  cl  the  Roman  priests  to  blesa  their  union  that 
&nt  prompted  Kossuth  to  take  up  the  defence  of  mixed 
marriages. 

He  had  now  become  a  popular  leader.  As  soon  as  his 
health  was  restored  he  was  appc^nted  (January  1841)  editor  of  the 
Pesli  Hirlapt  the  newly  founded  organ  of  the  party.  Strangely 
enough,  the  government  did  not  refuse  its  consent.  The  success 
of  the  paper  was  unprecedented.  The  drculation  soon  reached 
what  was  then  the  immense  figure  of  7000.  The  attempts  of 
the  government  to  coimteract  his  influence  by  founding  a  rival 
paper,  the  VUag^  only  increased  his  importance  and  added  to 
the  political  excitement.  The  warning  of  the  great  reformer 
Szechenyi  that  by  his  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  people  be 
was  leading  the  nation  to  revolution  was  neglected.  Kossuth, 
indeed,  was  not  content  with  advocating  those  reforms~<he 
abolition  of  entail,  the  abolition  of  feudal  burdens,  taxation  of 
the  nobles— which  were  demanded  by  all  the  Liberals,  py  in- 
sisting on  the  superiority  of  the  Magyars  to  the  Slavonic  inhabi- 
tants of  Hungary,  by  his  violent  attacks  on  Austria  (he  already 
discussed  the  possibility  of  a  breach  with  Austria),  he  raised  the 
national  pride  to  a  dangerous  pitch.  At  last,  in  1844,  the  gov- 
ernment succeeded  in  breaking  his  connexion  with  the  paper. 
The  proprietor,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  Vienna  (this  seems 
the  most  probable  account),  took  advantage  of  a  dispute  about 
salary  to  dismiss  him.  He  then  applied  for  permission  to  start 
a  paper  of  his  own.  In  a  personal  interview  Metternich  offered 
to  take  him  into  the  government  service.  The  offer  was  refused, 
and  for  three  years  he  was  without  a  regular  position.  He  con- 
tinued the  agitation  with  the  object  of  attaining  both  the  political 
and  commercial  independence  of  Hungary.  He  adopted  the 
economic  principles  of  List,  and  founded  a  society,  the  "  Vede- 
gylet,"  the  members  of  wUch  were  to  consume  none  but  home 
produce.  He,  advocated  the  creation  of  a  Hungarian  port  at 
Fiume.  With  the  autumn  of  1847  the  great  opportunity  of  his 
life  came.  Supported  by  the  influence  of  Louis  Batthyany, 
after  a  keenly  fought  struggle  he  was  elected  member  for  Buda^ 
peat  in  the  new  Diet.  "  Now  that  1  am  a  deputy,  I  will  cease 
to  be  an  agitator,"  he  said.  He  at  once  became  chief  leader  of 
the  Extreme  Liberals.  Deak  was  absent.  Batthyany,  Szechenyi, 
Szemercr  Eotvos,  his  rivals,  saw  how  his  intense  personal  ambition 
and  egoism  led  him  always  to  assume  the  chief  place,  and  to  use 
bis  parliamentary  position  to  establish  himself  as  leader  of  the 
nation;  but  before  his  eloquence  and  energy  all  apprehensions 
were  useless.'  His  eloquence  was  of  that  nature,  in  its  im- 
passioned appeids  to  the  strongest  emotions,  that  it  required  for 
Hs  full  effect  the  highest  themes  and  the  most  dramatic  situations. 
In  a  time  of  rest,  though  he  could  never  have  been  obscure, 
he  would  never  have  attained  the  highest  power  It  was  there- 
fore a  necosity  of  his  nature,  perhaps  unconsciously,  always 
to  drive  things  to  a  crisis.  The  crisis  came,  and  he  used  it  to 
the  f  uU. 

On  the  3rd  of  March  1848.  as  soon  as  the  news  oC  the  revolution 


in  ParisJiAd  arrived,  in  4  speech  of  surpsssing  power  he  demanded 
parliamentary  government  for  Hungary  and  constitutional 
government  for  the  rest  of  Austria.  He  appealed  to  the  hope  of 
the  Habsburgs,  "our  beloved  Archduke  Francis  Joseph,"  to 
perpetuate  the  ancient  glory  of  the  dynasty  by  meeting  half-way 
the  aspirations  of  a  free  people.  He  at  once  became  the  leader 
of  the  European  revolution;  his  speech  was  read  aloud  in  the 
streets  of  Vienna  to  the  mob  by  which  Metternich  was  overthrown 
(March  23),  and  when  a  deputation  from  the  Diet  visited  Vienna 
to  receive  the  assent  of  tbe  emperor  to  their  petition  it  was 
Kossuth  who  received  the  chief  ovation.  Batthyany,  who  formed 
tiie  first  responsible  ministry,  could  not  refuse  to  admit  Kossuth, 
but  he  gave  him  the  ministry  of  finance,  probably  because  that 
seemed  to  open  to  him  fewest  prospects  of  engrossing  popularity. 
If  that  was  the  objiect,  it  was  in  vain.  With  wonderful  energy 
be  began  developing  the  internal  resources  of  the  country:  he 
est^blLhed  a  separate  Hungarian  coinage — as  always,  using  every 
means  to  increase  the  national  self-consciousness;  and  it  was 
characteristic  that  on  the  new  Hungarian  notes  which  he  issued 
hisown  name  was  the  most  prominent  inscription;  hence  the  name 
of  Kossuth  Notts,  which  was  long  celebrated.  A  new  paper  was 
started,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Kossuth  Hirlapia,  so  tha^ 
from  the  first  it  was  Kossuth  rather  than  the  Palatine  or  the 
president  of  the  ministry  whose  name  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  associated  with  the  new  govemmenL  Much  more  was 
this  the  case  when,  in  the  summer,  the  dangers  from  the  Croats, 
Serbs  and  the  reaction  at  Vienna  increased.  In  a  great  speech 
of  nth  July  he  asked  that  the  nation  should  arm  in  self-defence, 
and  demanded  200,000  men;  amid  a  scene  of  wild  enthusiasm 
this  was  granted  by  acclamation.  When  Jellachlch  was  march- 
ing on  Pesth  be  went  from  town  to  town  rousing  the  people  to  the 
dcfence^of  the  country,  and  the  popular  force  of  the  Bonvcd  was 
his  creatioii.  When  Batthyany  resigned  he  was  appointed  with 
Szemere  to  carry  on  the  government  provisionally,  and  at  the 
end  of  September  he  was  made  President  of  the  Committee  of 
National  Defence.  From  this  time  he  was  in  fact,  if  not  in  name, 
the  dictator.  With  marvellous  energy  he  kept  in  his  own  hands 
the  direction  of  the  whok  government.  Not  a  soldier  himself, 
he  had  to  control  and  direct  the  movements  of  armies;  can  we 
be  surprised  if  he  failed,  or  if  he  was  unable  to  keep  control  over 
the  generals  or  to  ^tablish  that  military  co-operation  so  essential 
to  success?  Especially  it  was  G5rgci  {q.v.)  whose  great  abilities 
he  was  the  first  to  recognise,  who  refused  obedience;  the  two  men 
were  in  truth  the  very  opposite  to  one  another:  the  one  all  feeling, 
enthusiasm,  sensibility;  the  other  cold,  stoical,  reckless  of  life. 
Twice  Kossuth  deposed  him  from  the  command;  twice  he  had  to 
restore  him.  It  would  have  been  well  if  Kossuth  had  had  some- 
thing more  of  Gdrgei's  calculated  ruthlessness,  for,  as  has  been 
truly  said,  the  revolutionary  power  he  had  seized  could  only  be 
held  by  revolutionary  means;  but  he  was  by  nature  soft-hearted 
and  always  merciful;  though  often  audacious,  he  lacked  decision 
in  dealing  with  men.  It  has  been  said  that  he  showed  a  want  of 
personal  courage;  this  is  not  improbable,  the  excess  of  feeling 
which  made  him  so  great  an  orator  co]Lild  hardly  be  combined  with 
the  coolness  in  danger  required  of  a  soldier;  but  no  one  was 
able,  as  he  was,  to  infuse  courage  into  pthers.  During  all  the 
terrible  winter  which  followed,  his  energy  and  spirit  never  faikd 
him.  It  was  he  who  overcame  the  reluctance  of  the  army  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  Vienna;  after  the  defeat  of  Schwechat, 
at  which  he  was  present,  he  sent  Bern  to  carry  on  the  war  in 
Transylvania.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  Austrians  were 
approaching  Pesth,  he  asked  for  the  mediation  of  Mr  Stiles,  the 
American  envoy.  Windischgritz,  however,  refused  all  terms, 
and  the  Diet  and  government  fled  to  Debrecszin,  Kossuth  taking 
with  him  the  regalia  of  St  Stephen,  the  sacred  Palladium  of  the 
Hungarian  nation.  Immediately  after  the  accession  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  all  the  concessions  of  March  had  been 
revoked  and  Kossuth  with  his  colleagues  outlawed.  In  April 
1849,  when  the  Hungarians  had  won  many  successes,  after  sound- 
ing the  army,  he  issued  the  celebrated  declaration  of  Hungarian 
independence,  in  which  he  declared  that "  the  house  of  Habsburg- 
Lorraine,  perjured  in  the  sight  of  Go^  »«''  n^^*"   had  forfeited 
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tiie  Hungarian  throne."  It  was  a  step  characteristic  of  his  I6ve 
for  extreme  and  dramatic  action,  but  it  added  to  tlie  dissensions 
between  him  and  those  who  wished  only  for  autonomy  under  the 
old  dynasty,  and  his  enemies  did  not  scruple  to  accuse  him  of 
juming  at  the  crown  himself.  For  the  time  the  future  form  of 
government  was  left  undecided,  but  Kossuth  was  appointed 
responsible  governor.  The  hopes  of  ultimate  success  were  frus- 
trated by  the  intervention  of  Russia;  all  appeals  to  the  western 
powers  were  vain,  and  on  the  nth  of  August  Kossuth  abdicated 
in  favour  of  G5rgei,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  last  extremity  the 
general  alone  could  save  the  nation.  How  GOrgei  used  his 
authority  to  surrender  is  well  known;  the  capitulation  was  indeed 
inevitable,  but  a  greater  man  thaii  Kossuth  would  not  have 
avoided  the  last  duty  of  conducting  the  negotiations  so  as  to  get 
the  best  terms. 

With  the  capitulation  of  Villagos  Kossuth's  career  was  at  an 
end.  A  solitary  fugitive,  he  crossed  the  Turkish  frontier.  He  was 
hospitably  received  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  who,  supported 
by  Great  Britain,  refused,  notwithstanding  the  threats  of  the 
allied  emperors,  to  surrender  him  and  the  other  fugitives  to  the 
merciless  vengeance  of  the  Austrians.  In  January  1849  he  was 
removed  from  Widdin,  where  be  had  been  kept  in  honourable 
confinement,  (0  Shumla,  and  thence  to  Katahia  in  Asia  Minor. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  his  children,  who  had  been  confined  at 
Pressburg,  his  wife  (a  price  had  been  set  on  her  head)  had  joined 
him  earlier,  having  escaped  in  disguise.  In  September  185 1  he 
was  liberated  and  embarked  on  an  American  man-of-war.  He 
first  landed  at  Marseilles,  where  he  received  an  enthusiastic 
welcome  from  the  people,  but  the  prince-president  refused  to 
allow  him  to  cross  France.  On  the  23rd  of  October  he  landed  at 
Southampton  and  spent  three  weeks  in  England,  where  he  was 
the  object  of  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  equalled  only  by  that 
with  which  Garibaldi  was  received  ten  years  later.  Addresses 
were  presented  to  him  at  Southampton,  ^Birmingham  and  other 
towns;  he  was  officially  entertained  by  the  lord  mayor  of 
London;  at  each  place  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  unhappy 
country.  Speaking  in  English,  be  displayed  an  eloquence  and 
command  of  the  language  scarcely  excelled  by  the  greatest 
orators  in  their  own  tongue.  The  agitation  had  no  immediate 
effect,  but  the  indignation  which  he  aroused  against  Russian 
policy  had  much  to  do  with  the  strong  anti-Russian  feeling  which 
made  the  Crimean  War  possible. 

From  England  he  went  to  the  United  States  of  America: 
there  his  reception  was  equally  enthusiastic,  if  less  dignified;  an 
element  of  charlatanism  appeared  in  his  words  and  acts  which 
soon  destroyed  his  real  influence.  Other  Hungarian  exiles  pro- 
tested against  the  claim  he  appeared  to  make  that  he  was  the 
one  national  hero  of  the  revolution.  Count  Casimir  Batthjrany 
attacked  him  in  The  Times,  and  S^mere,  who  had  been  prime 
minister  under  him,  published  a  bitter  criticism  of  his  acts  and 
character,  accusing  him  of  arrogance,  cowardice  and  duplicity. 
He  soon  returned  to  England,  where  he  lived  for  eight  years  in 
close  connexion  with  Mazzini,  by  whom,  with  some  misgiving,  he 
was  persuaded  to  join  the  Revolutionary  Committee.  Quarrels  of 
a  kind  only  too  common  among  exiles  followed;  the  Hungarians 
were  especially  offended  by  his  claim  still  to  be  called  governor. 
Ift  watched  with  anxiety  every  opportunity  of  once  more  freeing 
his  country  from  Austria.  An  attempt  to  organize  a  Hungarian 
legion  during  the  Crimean  War  was  stopped;  but  in  1859  he  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Napoleon,  left  England  for  Italy,  and 
began  the  organization  of  a  Hungarian  legion,  which  was  to  make 
a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  The  Peace  of  Villafranca 
made  this  impossible.  From  that  time  he  resided  in  Italy;  he 
refused  to  foUow  the  other  Hungarian  patriots,  who,  under  the 
lead  of  Deak,  accepted  the  composition  of  1867;  for  him  there 
could  be  no  reconciliation  with  the  house  of  Habsburg,  nor  would 
he  accept  less  than  full  independence  and  a  republic  He  would 
not  avail  himself  of  the  amnesty,  and,  though  elected  to  the  Diet*' 
of  1867,  never  took  bis  seat.  He  never  lost  the  affections  of  hf 
counto^mcn,  but  he  refrained  from  an  attempt  to  give  practir^^ 
effect  to  his  opinions,  nor  did  he  allow  his  name  to  become  a  r  i 
cause  of  dissension.    A  law  of  1879,  which  deprived  of  dtizeq 


an  Hungarians  who  had  vohmUrily  been  absent  ten  ytuvtsi 
bitter  blow  to  him. 

He  died  in  Turin  on  the  soth  of  March  1894;  his  body  vutikc 
to  Pesth,  where  he  was  buried  amid  the  moxirning  of  the  i^ 
nation,  Maunis  Jokai  delivering  the  funeral  oration.  A  bnex 
statue,  erected  by  public  subscription,  in  the  Kerepes  cmr^, 
coramemorates  Hungary'i  purest  patriot  acd  gttzXc^i  aritt- 

Many  pomri  in  Ko^uth'd  ta,fi?pf  and  rh^T^cterwiU  probjit.1y:i»ii 
remain  int  lubject  of  cuntroveray*  Hia  compleic  wwtti  "i^fpcK 
UahcMi  in  Hungarian  at  HudLipe^t  in  1  ESik^  [£^^5.  Tlje  fullat  uewi^ 
of  ih^  lit'VDliuilon  k^iv^n  inlJcirert,  CfUkkkti  0€\Urfiu.hi  [Lsk 
i860,  &c  j,  KprtAcnring  the  Au^in^n  view*  which  may  tecov^ 
with  that  cf  C.  CnJCia,  //irijry  of  t^f  /fwrajjuM^Ji  Wir^lwit^ 
denci,  iS4S-tS4piiTk  tlyngarian)  (Bud*pMt.  I«g4).  S«ii«I.Dl, 
Hunfary  and  tH  J^WxIiWi,  wkk  a  Memeir  of  Ijmis  £«jvfi  (^ 
185^);  Horvath.  2$  lakr*  aui  def  G^uhuhU  Umsoitni,  tliyM 
(Irfijpiig,!  8^7)  Jilaurice.  itriWulju«j  o/jS-i^^/Jf^o;  \V,M.Stika»it:^ 
tn  184^-1840  (Nrw  York.  1 65?) ;  Sivm^t.  PdaMckr  Ckem^tn^ 
II L  Kif^svih  (HambufE.  1^51  J:  Louiii  KcMsifLh,  Mitmeirt  if  m% 
Exik  (Londc'n.  i8^d>-  Pul^kv^  M<inf  Z€it.  mrin  l^ta  {pRsAai 
l8Ai>)  ■  A   ^i(nw  K-l  Lu thi .V  ^'  n  I  r  1. ;ir  ( I l^rl i n ,  !  ^-> .  V         i' J .  W  1-lx        I 

KOiTER  (orCosTEB),  LAURENS  (ff.  1370-1440)1  Dutch  prists,  I 
whose  claims  to  be  considered  at  least  one  of  the  inveatonoi  ■ 
the  art  (see  Typogxapby)  have  been  recogmzed  by  many  investi- 
gators. f{is  real  name  was  Laurens  Janssoen-Koker  (ix 
sacristan)  being  merely  the  title  which  he  bore  as  an  oflkUlot 
the  great  parish  church  of  Haarlem.  We  find  him  meoikacd 
several  times  between  1417  and  1434  as  a  member  of  the  gnu 
council,  as  an  assessor  {scabitms),  and  as  the  dty  imsam 
He  probably  perished  in  the  plague  that  visited  Haarko  is 
Z439-1440;  his  widow  is  mentioned  in  the  latter  year.  Ha 
descendants,  through  his  daughter  Lucia,  can  be  traced  don 
to  1724. 

See  Peter  Scriver,  Besdtry^mgf  der  Siad  HaHem  (Haariiin,  i6:l); 
Scheltema,  Ltfenssckets  van  Laurens  d,  Kester  (Haarkm.  1834); 
Van  der  Linde,  D*  HaarUmsch*  Costertegntde  (Hague,  1870}. 

KOSTROMA,  a  government  of  central  RuisU,  tummnded  hr 
those  of  Vologda,  Vyatka,  Nishniy-Novgorod,  Vladimir  aad 
Yaroslav,  lying  mostly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  upper  Vo^ 
It  has  an  area  of  32,480  sq.  m.    Its  surfaceis  generally  undoh- 
ting,  with  hiHy  tracu  en  the  right  hank  of  the  Volga,  and  extcs- 
sive  flat  and  marshy  districts  in  the  east.    Rocks  of  the  PenBk; 
system  predominate,  though  a  small  tract  belongs  to  the  Jurassic 
and  both  are  overlain  by  thick  deposits  of  Quaternary  daji. 
The  soil  in  the  east  is  for  the  most  part  sand  or  a  sandy  cb)- 
a  few  patches,  however,  are  fertile  black  earth.     Foresu,  yki^ 
ing  excellent  timber  for  ship-building,  and  in  many  cases  si 
untouched,  occupy  6x  %  of  the  area  of  the  govermnent.    Vd 
export  of  timber  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  navigable  iributiris 
of  the  Volga,  e.g.  the  Kostroma,  Unxha,  Ncya,  Vioksa  ati 
Vetluga.    The  climate  is  severe;  frosts  of  -22**  F.  arc  ooBmea 
in  January,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  only  fi 
(summer,  64*-5;  winter,  -i3*-3).    The  population,  which  dub 
bered  1,176,000  in  1870  and  i,4»4.i7»  ^  »*97,  »*  almost  eniirtlT 
Russian.    The estimaicd  populaiioii  in  i *>^  «"35  i ,so^, 7co.    0:' 
of  20,000,000  acres,  7  ^^6 1,500  acres  bftonj;  u>  privaic  o«tc:^ 
6,379,500  to  the  peasant  communiiics,  3,£>6o,Soo  to  the  cum. 
and  1,243,000  to  the  imptrlal  family-     AgHcuUnr*  is  **_*«[ 
ebb;  only  4,000,000  aci  -  1'*  (^ye,  oau,  wh^J| 

bariey),  and  the  yield  ^'  -"^  ^^^  ^^ 

population.    Flax/*  .tnivsned  10 

ejctent.    But  ttf^  J  of  5*^*^  " 

keeping  was  ir  ^Alndu^iry^ 

of  comm^dir  .^Bii£fe. 
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chief  towoft  of  whfcb,  wkb  populations  in  1897^  are  Kostroma 
(q.vX  Bui  (3626),  Cliukblonia  (asoo),  Galich  (6i8a),  Kineshma 
(7564),  Kologriv  (3566),  Maiuiriev  (6068),  NerdUiU  (3002), 
Soiigalicfa  (3430),  Varnavin  (1140),  Vetluga  (5*00)  and 
Yurievets  (4778)* 

KOSTBOMA*  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  govenment  of 
the  same  name,  930  m.  N.N.E.  of  Moscow  and  57  m.  £.N,£. 
from  Yaroslav,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
navigable  Kostroma,  with  suburtM  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the 
VolffiL  Pbp.  (1897),  41,368.  Its  glittMng  ^dcd  cupolas  make 
it  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape  as  it  climbs  up  the 
terraced  river  bank.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Russia, 
having  been  founded  in  1x59.  Its  fort  was  often  the  refuge 
of  the  princes  of  Moscow  during  war,  but  the  town  was  plundered 
more  than  once  by  the  Tatars,  llie  cathedral,  built  in  1239 
and  rebuilt  in  1773,  is  situated  in  the  kreml,  or  citadel,  and  b  a 
fine  monument  of  old  Russian  architecture.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  a  monument  to  the  peasant  Ivan  Susanin  and  the  tsar 
Michael  (1851).  The  former  sacrificed  his  own  life  in  1669  by 
leading  the  Poles  astmy  in  the  forests  in  order  to  save  the  life  of 
his  own  tsar  Michael  Fedeorovich.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Volga,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  stands  the  monastery  of  Ipati- 
yev,  founded  in  1330,  with  a  cathedral  built  in  1586,  both  associ- 
ated with  the  dection  of  T^ar  Michael  (1669).  Kostroma  has 
been  renowned  since  the  z6th  century  for  its  linen,  which  was , 
exported  to  Holland,  and  the  manufacture  of  Hnen  and  linen- 
yam  is  stfll  kept  up  to  some  extent.  The  town  has  also  cotton- 
*mills,  tanneries,  saw-mills,  an  iron-foundry  and  a  machine 
factory.  It  carries  on  an  active  tnde— importing  grain,  and 
exporting  linen,  linen  yam,  leather,  and  e^Mcially  timber  and 
w«>oden  wares. 

KtttZEQ  (Ger.  GUns) ,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Vas,  in  Hungary, 
173  m.  W.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  Fop.  (1900),  742s.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Gdns,  and  is  dominated 
towards  the  west  by  the  peaks  of  Altenhaus  (2000  ft.)  and  of  the 
Geschriebene  Stein  (2900  ft.).  It  possesses  a  castle  of  Count 
Esterhazy,  a  modem  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Gothic  style  and 
two  convents.  It  has  important  cloth  factories  and  a  lively  trade 
in  fruit  and  wine.  The  town  has  a  special  historical  interest 
for  the  heroic  and  successful  defence  of  the  fortress  jby  Nicolas 
Jurisics  against  a  large  army  of  Sultan  Soliman,  in.  July-August 
1532,  which  frustrated  the  advance  of  the  Turks  to  Vienna  for 
that  year. 

To  the  south-east  of  Ktezeg,  at  the  confluence  of  the  GUns  with 
the  Raab,  is  situated  the  town  of  Sirv&r  (pop.  3x58),  formerly 
fortified,  where  in  X526  the  first  printing  press  in  Himgary  was 
established. 

KOTAH,  a  native  stafe  of  India,  in  the  Rajputaim  agency, 
with  an  area  of  5684  sq.  ra.  The  country  slopes  gently  north- 
wards from  the  high  table-land  of  Malwa,  and  is  drained  by 
the  Chambal  ^th  its  tributaries,  all  lowing  in  a  northeriy  or 
north-eastcriy  direction.  The  Mokandarra  range,  from  1200 
to  1600  ft.  above  sea-level,  rans  from  south-east  to  north-west. 
The  Mokandarra  Pass  through  these  hills,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  highest  peak  (1671  ft.),  has  been  rendered  memorable  by 
the  passage  of  Colonel  Monson's  army  on  its  disastrous  retreat 
in  1804.  There  are  extensive  game  preserves,  chiefly  covered 
with  grass.  In  addition  to  the  usual  Indian  grams,  wheat, 
cotton,  poppy,  and  a  little  tobacco  of  good  quality  are  cultivated. 
The  manufactures  are  very  limited.  Cotton  fabrics  are  woven, 
but  are  being  rapidly  superseded  by  the  cheap  products  of 
Bombay,  and  Manchaster.  Articles  of  wooden  furniture  are  also 
constmctcd.  The  chief  arddes  of  export  are  opium  and  grain; 
salt,  cotton  and  woollen  cloth  are  imported. 

Kotah  is  an  offshoot  from  Bundi  state,  having  been  bestowed 
upon  a  younger  son  of  the  Bundi  raja  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jahan 
in  return  for  services  rendered  him  when  the  latter  was  in  rebel- 
Bon  against  his  father  Jahangir.  In  1897  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  area  taken  to  form  Jhalawar  {q.v.)  in  1838  was  restored  to 
Kotah.  In  rpoi  the  population  was  544,879,  showing  a  decrease 
of  24%  due  to  the  resulu  of  famine,  llie  estimated  revenue 
is  £206,000:  tribute,  £28,ooa    The  mahario  Umad  Singh,  was 


bom  in  1873,  %nd  succeeded  in  1889.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Mayo  College,  Ajmere,  and  became  a  major  in  the  British  army. 
A  continuation  of  the  branch  line  of  the  Indian  Midland  rail- 
way from  Goona  to  Baran  passes  through  Kotah,  and  it  is  also 
tnverMd  by  a  new  line,  opened  in  X909.  The  sute  suffered  from 
drought  in  1896-1897,  and  again  more  severely  in  1899-1900. 

The  town  of  Kotah  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  ChambaL 
Pop.  (x90x),  33,679.  It  is  surrounded  and  also  divided  into  three 
parts  by  massive  walls,  and  contains  an  old  and  a  new  paUce 
of  the  maharao  and  a  number  of  fine  temples.  Muslins  are  the 
chief  artides  of  manufacture,  but  the'  town  has  no  great  trade, 
and  this  and  the  unhealthincss  of  the  site  may  account  for  the 
decrease  in  population. 

K0TA8  (Kotar,  Koter,  Kohatur,  Gauhatar),  an  aboriginal 
tribe  of  the  Nilgiri  hills,  India.  They  are  a  well-made  people, 
of  good  features,  tall,  and  of  a  dull  copper  colour,  but  some  of 
them  are  among  the  fairest  of  the  hill  tribes.  They  recognize 
no  caste  among  themselves,  but  are  divided  into  ktrts  (streets), 
and  a  man  must  marry  outside  his  keri.  Their  villages  (of 
which  there  are  seven)  are  large,  averaging  from  thirty  to 
sixty  hutSb  They  are  agriculturists  and  herdsmen,  and  the  only 
one  of  the  hill  tribes  who  practise  industrial  arts,  being  excellent 
as  carpenters,  smiths,  tanners  and  basket-makers.  They  do 
menial  work  for  the  Todas,  to  whom  they  pay  a  tribute.  They 
worship  ideal  gods,  which  are  not  represented  by  any  images. 
Their  language  is  an  old  and  rude  dialect  of  Kanarese.  J^  1901 
they  numbered  X267. 

KOTKA,  a  seaport  of  Finland,  in  the  province  of  Viborg, 
35  m.  by  rail  from  Kuivola  junction  on  the  Helsingfors  railway, 
on  an  Island  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kymmene 
river.  Fop.  (1904),  7628.  It  is  the  chief  port  for  exports  from 
and  imports  to  east  Finland  and  a  centre  of  the  timber  trade. 

KOTRI.  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Karachi  district,  Sind, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus.  Pop.  (190X),  7617. 
£otri  is  the  junction  of  branches  of  the  North- Western  railway, 
serving  each  bank  of  the  Indus,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  railway 
bridge.  It  was  formerly  the  station  for  Hyderabad,  which  lies 
across  the  Indus,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Indus  steam 
flotilla,  now  abolished  in  consequehce  of  the  development  of 
railway  facilities.  Besides  its  importance  as  a  railway  centre, 
however,  Kotri  still  has  a  considerable  general  transit  trade  by 
river. 

KOIZEBUB,  AUGUST  FRIBDRICH  FEBDIVAJID  VON 
(X761-1819),  German  dramatist,  was  bom  on  the  3rci  of  May, 
X  761,  at  Weimar.  After  attending  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
town,  he  went  in  his  sixteenth  year  to  the  umversity  of  Jena, 
and  afterwards  studied  about  a  year  in  Duisbwrg.  In  1780  he 
completed  his  legal  course  and  was  admitted  an  advocate. 
Through  the  influence  of  Graf  Gdrta,  Prussian  ambassador  at 
the  Russian  court,  he  became  secretary  of  the  governor-general 
of  St  Petersburg,  In  1783  he  received  the  appointment  of 
assessor  to  the  high  court  of  appeal  in  Reval,  where  he  married 
the  daughter  of  a  Russian  lieutenant-general.  He  was  ennobled 
in  X785,  and  became  president  of  the  magistracy  of  the  province 
of  Esthonia.  In  Reval  he  acquired  considerable  reputation  by 
his  novels.  Die  Leiden  der  Ortenbergiscken  Pamilie  (1785)  and 
GeschichU  meines  Voters  (1788),  and  still  more  by  the  plays 
Adelheid  von  Wulfingen  (r789),  Mensckenhass  und  Reue  (1790) 
and  Die  Indianer  in  England  (1790).  The  good  impression 
produced  by  these  works  was,  however,  almost  effaced  by  a 
cynical  dramatic  satire,  Doktcr  Bahrdt  mit  der  eisemen  Stirn, 
which  appeared  in  1790  with  the  name  of  Knigge  on  the  title- 
page.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Kotzebue  retired  from 
the  Russian  service,  and  lived  for  a  time  in  Paris  and  Mains; 
he  then  settled  in  X795  on  an  estate  which  he  had  acquired  near 
Reval  and  gave  himself  up  to  literary  work.  Within  a  few  years 
he  published  six  volumes  of  miscellaneous  sketches  and  stories 
{Die  j&ngsttn  Kinder  meiner  Lattne,  1 793-1796)  and  more  than 
twenty  plays,  the  majority  of  which  were  translated  into  several 
European  languages.  In  1798  he  accepted  the  office  of  drama- 
tist to  the  court  theatre  in  Vienna,  but  owing  to  differences  with 
the  acton  he  was  soon  obliged  j    —  '   •H)w  relumed  to 
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his  native  town,  but  as  he  was  not  on  good  termi  with  Goethe, 
and  had  openly  attacked  the  Romantic  school,  his  position  in 
Weimar  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  He  had  thoughts  of  returning 
to  St  Petersburg,  and  on  his  journey  thither  he  was,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  arrested  at  the  frontier  and  transported  to 
Siberia.  Fortunately  he  had  written  a  comedy  which  flattered 
the  vanity  of  the  emperor  Paul  I.;  he  was  consequently  speedily 
brought  back,  presented  with  an  estate  from  the  crown  lands 
of  Livonia,  and  made  director  of  the  German  theatre  in 
St  Petersburg.  He  returned  to  Germany  when  the  tm- 
peror  Paul  died,  and  again  settled  in  Weimar;  be  found 
it,  however,  as  impossible  as  ever  to  gain  a  footing  in 
literary  society,  and  turned  his  steps  to  Berlin,  where  in 
assodatioii  with  Garlieb  Merkel  (1769-1850)  he  edited  Der 
PreimUiige  (1803-1807)  and  began  his  Almanack  dramalischer 
Spide  (1803-1820).  Towards  the  end  of  1806  he  was  once 
more  in  Russia,  and  in  the  security  of  his  estate  in  Esthonia 
wrote  many  satirical  articles  against  Napoleon  in  his  journals 
Die  Biene  and  Die  Grille,  As  councillor  of  sute  he  was  atuchcd 
in  i8z6  to  the  department  for  foreign  afifairs  in  St  Petersburg, 
and  in  1817  went  to  Germany  as  a  kind  of  spy  in  the  service  of 
Russia,  with  a  salary  of  15*000  roubles.  In  a  weekly  journal 
(Literarisekes  WockerMatt)  which  he  published  in  -Weimar  he 
scoffed  at  the  pretensions  of  those  Germans  who  demanded  free 
institutions,  and  became  an  object  of  such  general  dislike  that 
he  was  obliged  to  move  to  Mannheim.  He  was  espedaOy  de- 
tested  by  the  young  enthusiasts  for  liberty,  and  one  of  them,  Karl 
Ludwig  Sand,  a  theological  student,  stabbed  him,  in  Mannheim, 
on  the  23rd  of  March  1819.  Sand  was  executed,  and  the  govern- 
ment made  his  crime  an  excuse  for  pladng  the  univernties'under 
strict  supervision. 

Besides  his  plays,  Kotzebue  wrote  several  historical  works, 
which,  however,  are  too  one^ded  and  prejudiced  to  have  much 
value.  Of  more  interest  are  his  autobiographidd  wriUngs, 
Meine  Pluckl  nach  Paris  im  Winter  1790  (1791),  Vber  meinen 
Aufenthalt  Hn  Wien  (1799),  Das  merkwttrdigste  Jakr  meines 
Lebens  (i8ox),  Erinnerungen  ans  Paris  (1804),  and  Erinnerungen 
von  meiner  keise  aus  Uefiand  nach  Bom  tmi  Neapd  (1805). 
As  a  dramatist  he  was  extraordinarily  prolific,  his  plays  number- 
ing over  aoo;  his  popularity,  not  mcoely  on  the  German,  but  on 
the  European  stage,  was  unprecedented.  His  success,  however, 
was  due  less  to  any  conspicuous  literary  or  poetic  ability  than 
to  an  extraordinary  facility  in  the  invention  of  effective  situa- 
tions; he  possessed,  as  few  German  playwrights  before  or  since, 
the  unerring  instinct  for  the  theatre;  and  his  influence  on  the 
technique  of  the  modem  drama  from  Scribe  to  Sankm  and  from 
Bauemfdd  to  Sudermann  is  unmistakable.  Kotsebue  is  to  be 
seen  to  best  advanta^  in  his  comedies,  such  as  Der  WUifangy 
Die  beiden  Ktingsberg  and  Die  deutsehen  Kl^msUtdter^  which 
contain  admirable  genre  pictures  of  German  life.  These  plays 
held  the  stage  ia  Germany  long  after  the  once  famous  Uenschen- 
hass  und  Reue  (known  in  England  as  The  Stranger),  Graf  Ben- 
jowsky,  or  ambitious  exotic  tragedies  like  Die  Sonnenjvngfrau 
and  Die  Spanier  in  Peru  (which  Sheridan  adapted  as  Pitarro) 
were  forgotten. 

Two  collections  of  Kotsebue's  diamaa  were  published  during 
his  MktitaczSchttuspide  (5  vols.,  X707);  Neue  SchausPiele  (33  vols., 
1798-1820).  His  Sdmtiiche  dra$naiische  Werke  appeared  in  44  vols.,  io 
1837-1 829,  and  again,  under  the  title  Theater,  in  40  vols.,  in  1 8A0-1841. 
A  selection  of  his  plays  in  10  vols,  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1 807-1 868. 
Cp.  H.  Ddring,  A.  von  Kolubues  Lmen  (1830);  W.  von  KotaebUe, 
A.  von  Kotubne  (1881):  Ch.  Rabany,  KoitOme,  sawieet  son  temps 
(1893):  W.  Sellier,  Kottebue  in  Engfand  (1901). 

KOtZBBUB,  01T0  VON  (1787-2846),  Russian  navigator, 
second  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  at  Reval  on  the  30th  of 
December  1787.  After  being  educated  at  the  St  Petersburg 
school  of  cadets,  he  accompanied  Krasenstem  on  his  voyage  of 
1 803- 1 806.  After  his  promotion  to  lieutenant  Rotxebue  was 
placed  in  command  of  an  expedition,  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of 
the  imperial  chancellor.  Count  Rumantsoff ,  in  the  brig  "  Rurick." 
In  this  vessel,  with  only  twenty-seven  men,  Kotzebue  set  out 
on  the  30th  of  July  181 5  to  find  a  passage  across  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  explore  the  less-known  parts  of  Oceania.    Proceeding 


by  Cape  Horn,  he  discovered  the  Romanaov,  Rtuik  and  Rn»» 
stem  Islands,  then  made  for  Kamchatka,  and  in  the  mlddk  of 
July  proceeded  northward,  coasting  along  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  and  discovering  and  naming  Kotzebue  GuU  or  Sound 
and  Knisenstera  Cape.  Returning  by  the  coast  of  Asia,  be 
again  sailed  to  the  south,  sojourned  for  three  weeks  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  on  the  ist  of  January  18x7  discovered  New 
Year  Isbwd.  After  some  further  cruising  in  the  Padfic  he  agua 
proceeded  north,  but  a  severe  attack  of  illness  compelling  faim  to 
retum  to  Europe,  he  reached  the  Neva  on  the  3rd  of  August 
x8i8,  bringing  home  a  large  collection  of  previously  unknown 
plants  and  much  new  ethnological  information.  In  1823  KoT- 
zebue,  now  a  captain,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an 
expedition  in  two  ships  of  war,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to 
take  reinforcements  to  Kamchatka.  There  was,  however,  a 
staff  of  scientists  on  board,  who  collected  mudi  valuable  in- 
formation and  material  in  geography,  ethnography  and  natural 
history.  The  expedition,  proceeding  by  Cape  Horn,  visited  the 
Radak  and  Society  Islands,  and  reachol  Petropavlovsk  in  July 
X824.  Many  positions  along  the  coast  were  rectified,  the  Naviga- 
tor islands  visited,  and  several  discoveries  made.  The  expe- 
dition returned  by  the  Marianna,  Philippine,  New  Caledonia 
and  Hawaiian  Islands,  reaching  KronstaJdt  on  tbe  lotb  of  July 
X826.  There  are  English  transitions  of  both  Kotseboe's 
narratives:  A  Voyage  of  Discovery  into  the  South  Sea  and 
Beering*s  Straits  for  the  Purpose  of  exploring  a  North-East 
Passage^  undertaken  in  Uie  Years  1815-1818  (3  vols.  iBsx),  and 
A  New  Voyage  Round  the  World  in  the  Years  182^1826  (1830). 
Three  years  after  his  return  from  his  second  voyage,  Kotacboe 
died  at  Reval  on  the  X5tb  of  February  1846. 

KOUMISS,  milk-wine,  or  milk  brandy,  a  fermented  alco- 
holic beverage  prepared  from  milk.  It  is  of  very  ancient 
origin,  and  according  to  Herodotus  was  known  to  the  Scythtaas. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  an  ancient  Asiatic  tribe, 
the  Kumanes  or  Komans.  It  is  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  diet 
of  the  iSiberian  and  Caucasian  races,  but  of  late  years  it  has  abo 
been  manufactured  on  a  considerable  scale  in  western  Europe, 
on  account  of  tu  valuable  medicinal  properties.  It  is  generally 
made  from  mares'  or  camels'  milk  by  a  process  of  fermentation 
set  up  by  the  addition  to  the  fresh  milk  of  a  small  quantity  of 
the  finished  article.  This  fermentation,  which  appears  to  be 
of  a  synibiotic  nature,  being  dependent  on  the  action  of  two  dis- 
tinct types  of  organisms,  the  one  a  fission  ftmgus,  the  otber  a 
true  yeast,  eventuates  in  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  the  milk 
sugar  into  lactic  add  and  alcohol.  Koumiss  generally  contains 
X  to  2%  of  alcohol,  05  to  1*5%  of  lactic  acid,  2  to  4%  of  milk 
sugar  and  x  to  2%  of  fat.  Kefir  is  similar  to  koumiss,  but  b 
usually  prepared  from  cows'  milk,  and  the  fermentation  is  broafht 
about  by  the  so^alled  Kefir  Grains  (derived  from  a  plant). 

KOOMOUNDdnROS,  ALBXANDROS  (1814-1883).  Greek 
statesman,  whose  name  is  conunonly  spelt  Coumoundonros, 
was  bora  in  1814.  His  studies  at  the  university  of  Athens  were 
repeatedly  intemipted  for  lack  of  means,  and  he  began  to  earn 
his  living  as  a  clerk.  He  took  part  in  the  Cretan  insurrection 
of  1 84 1,  and  in  the  demonstration  of  1843,  by  which  the  Greek 
constitution  was  obtained  from  King  Otto,  he  was  secretary  to 
General  Theodoraki  Grivas.  He  then  settled  down  to  the  bar  at 
Kalaraau  in  Messenia,  where  he  married  a  lady  belonging  to 
the  Mavromichalis  family.  He  was  elected  to  the  chamber  in 
X85X,  and  four  years  later  his  eloquence  and  ability  had  secured 
the  president's  chair  for  him.  He  became  minister  of  finance 
in  X856,  and  again  in  1857  and  1859.  He  adhered  to  the  moder- 
ate wing  of  the  Liberal  party  untfl  the  revolution  of  1862  and 
the  dethronement  of  King  Otto,  when  he  was  minister  of  justice 
in  the  provincial  government.  He  was  twice  minister  of  the 
interior  under  Kanaris,  in  1864  and  in  1865.  In  March  1865  be 
became  prime  minister,  and  he  formed  several  subsequent  admini- 
strations in  the  intervaJs  of  the  ascendancy  of  Tricoupi.  During 
the  Cretan  insurrection  of  1866-68  he  made  active  warlike 
preparations  against  Turkey,  but  was  dismissed  by  King  Geofge, 
who  recognized  that  Greece  could  not  act  without  the  support  of 
the  Powers.    He  was  ag^j^ l^i:9fiue/ ^Uhe  Umeof  the  ouihraak 
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of  the  losttrrectlon  in  Thessaly  in  Jasuaiy  1878,  and  supported 
by  Ddyanni  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  he  sent  an  army  of 
10,000  men  to  help  the  insurgents  against  Turkey.  The  troops 
were  recalled  on  the  understanding  that  Greece  should  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Congress  ol  Berlin.  In  October  i83o  the  fall  of 
the  Tricoupi  ministry  restored  him  to  power,  when  he  resumed 
his  warlike  policy,  but  repeated  appeals  to  the  courts  of  Europe 
yielded  little  practical  result,  and  Koumoundouros  wasobh'ged  to 
reduce  his  territorial  demands  and  to  accept  the  limited  cessions 
in  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  which  were  carried  out  in  July  1S81. 
His  ministry  was  overturned  in  1882  by  the  votes  of  the  new 
Thcssalian  deputies,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  administra- 
tive arrangements  of  the  new  province,  and  be  died  at  Athens  on 
the  oth  of  March  1883. 

ICOUSSO  (Kosso  or  Cusso),  a  drug  which  consists  of  the 
panicles  of  the  pistillate  flowers  of  Braycra  anthdminlico,  a 
handsome  rosaceous  tree  60  ft.  high,  growing  throughout  the 
tablc'land  of  Abyssinia,  at  an  elevation  of  3000  to  8000  ft. 
above  the  sea-level.  The  drug  as  imported  is  in  the  form  of 
cylindrical  rolls,  about  18  in.  in  length  and  2  in.  in  diameter, 
and  comprises  the  entire  inflorescence  or  panicle  kept  in  form  by 
a  band  wound  transversely  round  it  The  active  principle  is 
koussin  or  kosin,  CsiHaOto»  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
alkalis,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  thirty  grains.  Kousso 
is  also  used  in  the  form  of  an  unstrained  infusion  of  i  to  ^  oz. 
of  the  coarsely  powdered  flowers,  which  are  swallowed  with  the 
liquid.  It  is  considered  to  be  an  effectual  vermifuge  for  Taenia 
solium.  In  its  anthelmintic  action  it  is  nearly  aUied  to  male 
fern,  but  it  is  much  inferior  to  that  drug  and  is  very  rarely  used 
in  Great  Britain. 

KOVALEVSKY,  SOPHIB  (1850-1891),  Russian  matheroaU- 
cian,  daughter  of  General  Corvin-Krukovsky,  was  bom  at  Mos- 
cow on  the  15th  of  January  1850.  As  a  young  girl  she  was  fired 
by  the  aspiration  after  intellectual  liberty  that  animated  so 
many  young  Russian  women  at  that  period,  and  drove  them  to 
study  at  foreign  universities,  since  their  own  were  dosed  to  them. 
This  led  her,  in  1868^  to  contract  one  of  those  conventional 
marriages  in  vogue  aC  the  time,  with  a  young  student,  Walde- 
mar  Kovalevsky,  and  the  two  went  together  to  Germany  to 
continue  their  studies.  In  1869  she  went  to  Heidelberg,  where 
she  studied  under  H.  von  HdmhoUz,  G.R.  Rirchhoff,  L.  Kdnigs- 
berger  and  P.  du  Bois-Reymond,  and  from  1871-1874  read  pri- 
vately with  Karl  Weiersttass  at  Berlin,  as  the  public  lectures 
were  not  then  c^n  to  women.  In  1874  the  university  of 
Gottiogen  granted  her  a  degree  in  absentia^  excusing  her  from 
the  oral  examination  on  account  of  the  remarkable  excdlence 
of  the  three  dissertations  sent  in,  one  of  which,  on  the  theory 
of  partial  differential  equations,  is  one  of  her  most  remarkable 
works.  Another  was  an  eluddation  of  P.S.  Laplace's  mathe- 
matical theory  of  the  form  of  Saturn's  rings.  Soon  after  this 
she  returned  to  Russia  with  her  husband,  who  was  appointed 
professor  of  palaeontology  at  Moscow,  where  he  died  in  1883. 
At  this  time  Madame  Kovalevsky  was  at  Stockholm,  where 
Gustaf  Mittag  Lefflcr,  also  a  pupil  of  Wderstrass,  who  bad  been 
recently  appointed  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  the  newly 
founded  university,  had  procured  for  her  a  post  as  lecturer. 
She  discharged  her  duties  so  successfully  that  in  1884  she  was 
appointed  full  professor.  This  post  she  held  till  her  death  on 
the  loth  of  February  iSgi.  In  1888  she  achieved  the  greatest 
of  her  successes,  gaioing  the  Prix  Bordin  offered  by  the  Paris 
Academy.  The  problem  set  was  "  to  perfect  in  one  important 
point  the  theory  of  the  movement  of  a  solid  body  round  an  im- 
movable point,"  and  her  solution  added  a  result  of  the  highest 
interest  to  those  transmitted  to  us  by  Leonhard  Eulerand  J.  L. 
Lagrange.  So  remarkable  was  this  work  that  the  value  of  the 
prize  was  doubled  as  a  recognition  of  unusual  merit.  Unfor- 
tunately Madame  Kovalevsky  did  not  Uve  to  reap  the  full  reward 
of  her  labours,  for  she  died  just  as  she  had  attained  Ihe  height  of 
her  fame  and  had  won  recognition  even  in  her  own  country  by 
election  to  membership  of  the  St  Petersburg  Academy  of  Science. 

See  E.  de  Kerbcdr,  "Sophie  de  Kowalcvskt,"  Btnidtconti  dd 
tvrcoh  matkematico  dt  PaUrmo  (1891);  the  obituary  notice  by 


G.  Mittag  Lefllcr  in  the  Acta  malkemaiica,  vol.  xvi. ;  and  J.  C.  Poggen- 
dorff,  Biographisch4iUrarisches  HandwbrUrhuch. 

KOVNO  (in  Lithuanian  Kauna),  a  government  of  north- 
western Russia,  bounded  N.  by  the  governments  of  Courland 
and  Vitebsk,  S.E.  by  that  of  Vilna.  and  S.and  S.W.  by  SuwaUd 
aiul  the  province  of  East  Prussia,  a  narrow  strip  touching  the 
Baltic  near  Memd.  It  has  an  area  of  15,687  sq.  m.  The  levd 
uniformity  of  its  surface  is  broken  only  by  two  low  ridges  which 
nowhere  rise  above  800  ft.  The  geological  character  is  varied, 
the  Silurian,  Devom'an,  Jurassic  and  Tertiary  systems  bdng  all 
represented;  the  Devonian  is  that  which  occurs  most  frequently, 
and  all  are  covered  with  Quaternary  boulder-days.  The  soil 
is  either  a  sandy  day  or  a  more  fertile  kind  of  black  earth.  The 
government  is  drained  by  the  Niemen,  Windau,  Courhind  Aa  and 
Dvina,  which  have  navigable  tributaries.  In  the  flat  depressions 
covered  with  boulder-days  there  are  many  lakes  and  marshes, 
while  forests  occupy  about  2 5I  %of  the  surface.  The  climate  is 
comparatively  mild,  the  mean  temperature  at  the  city  of  Kovno 
being  44"  F.  The  population  was  1,156,040  in  1870,  and  I,SS3>244 
in  1897.  The  estimated  population  in  1906  was  1,683,600. 
It  is  varied,  consisting  of  Lithuanians  proper  and  Zhmuds 
(together  74%),  Jews  (i4%)i  Germans  (2j%),  Poles  (9%),  with 
Letts  and  Russians;  766%  are  Roman  Catholics.  X3-7  Jews, 
4-5  ProtesUnts,  and  5%  bdong  to  the  Greek  Church.  Of  the 
total  788,102  were  women  in  1897  and  147,878  were  classed  as 
urban.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  agricul- 
ture, 63%  of  the  surface  bdng  under  crops;  both  grain  (wheat, 
lye,  oats  and  barley)  and  potatoes  arc  exported.  Flax  is  culti- 
vated and  the  linseed  exported.  Dairying  flourishes,  and  horse 
and  cattle  breeding  are  attracting  attention*  Fishing  is  impor- 
tant, and  the  luvigation  on  the  rivers  is  brisk.  A  variety  of 
petty  domestic  industries  are  carried  on  by  the  Jews,  but  only 
to  a  slight  extent  in  the  villages.  As  many  as  18,000  to  24,000 
men  are  compelled  every  year  to  migrate  in  search  of  work. 
The  factories  consist  prindpally  of  distilleries,  tobacco  and  steam 
flour-mills,' and  hardware  manufactorics..j  Trade,  e^cially  the 
transit  trade,  is  brisk,  from  the  situation  of  the  government 
on  the  Prussian  frontier,  the  custom-houses  of  Yerburg  and  Tau- 
roggen  being  amongst  the  most  important  in  Russia.  The  chief 
towns  of  the  seven  districts  ikito  which  the  government  is  divided, 
with  their  populations  in  1897,  are  Kovno  (^.v.),  (Novo-Alexan- 
drovsk  (6370),  Ponevyezh  (i3f044)»  Rosicny  (7455),  Shavli 
(i5*9i4)>  Telshi  (62x5)  and  Vilkomir  (13,509). 

The  territory  which  now  constitutes  the  government  of  Kovno 
was  formerly  known  as  Samogitia  and  formed  part  of  Lithuania. 
During  the  13th,  X4th  and  15th  centuries  the  Livonian  and  Teu- 
tonic Knights  continually  invaded  and  plundered  it,  especially 
the  western  part,  which  was  peopled  with  Zhmuds.  In  1569 
it  was  annexed,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  principality  of  Lithu- 
ania, to  Poland;  and  it  suffered  very  much  from  the  wars  of 
Russia  with  Sweden  and  Poland,  and  from  the  invasion  of 
Charles  XII.  in  1701.  In  1795  the  principality  of  Lithuania 
was  annexed  to  Russia,  and  until  iS72,whcn  the  government  of 
Kovno  was  constituted,  the  territory  now  forming  it  was  a  part 
of  the  goveriunent  of  Vilna. 

KOVNO,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name,  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Niemen 
with  the  Viliya,  550  m.  S.W.  of  St  Petersburg  by  rail,  and  55  m. 
from  the  Prussian  frontier.  Pop.  (1863),  23,937;  (1903),  73,743, 
nearly  one-half  being  Jews.  It  consists  of  a  cramped  Old  Town 
and  a  New  Town  stretching  up  the  side  of  the  Niemen.  It  is  a 
first-class  fortress,  being  surrounded  at  a  mean  distance  of  2I  m. 
by  a  girdle  of  forts,  eleven  in  number.  The  town  lies  for  the  most 
part  in  the  fork  and  is  guarded  by  three  forts  in  the  direction 
of  Vilna,  one  covers  the  Vilna  bridge,  while  the  southern  ap- 
proaches are  protected  by  seven.  Kovno  commands  and  bars 
the  railway  Vilna-Eydtkuhnen.  Its  factories  produce  nails, 
wire-work  and  other  metal  goods,  mead  and  bone-meal.  It  is 
an  important  entrepot  for  timber,  cereals,  flax^  flour,  spirits, 
bone-meal,  fish,  coal  and  building-stone  passing  from  and  to 
Prussia.  The  dty  possesses  some  15th-century  churches.  It 
was  founded  in  the  nth  century;  and  from  1384  to  1398  belonged 
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to  the  Teutonic  Knl^ts.  Tur  Alexis  of  Russia  plundered 
and  burnt  it  in  1655.  Here  the  Russians  defeated  the  Poles  on 
the  36th  of  June  1831. 

KOVROV,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Vladimir, 
40  m.  N.E.  of  the  dty  of  Vladimir  by  the  railway  from  Moscow  to 
Nbhniy-Novgorod,  and  on  the  Klyaxma  River.  It  has  railway- 
carriage  works,  cotton  mills,  steam  flour  mills,  tallow  works 
and  quarries  of  limestone,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  the 
export  of  wooden  wares  and  in  the  import  of  grain,  salt  and 
fish,  brought  from  the  Volga  governments.  Pop.  (1890),  6600; 
(1900),  x6,8o6. 

KOWTOW,  or  KoTOU,  the  Chinese  ceremonial  act  of  prostra- 
tion as  a  sign  <^  homage,  submission,  or  worship.  The  vrord  is 
formed  from  ko,  knock,  and  Iom,  head  To  the  emperor,  the 
"kowtow"  a  performed  by  kneeling  three  times,  each  act 
accompanied  by  touching  (be  ground  with  the  forehead. 

KOZLOV,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Tambov,  on 
the  Lyesnoi  Voronezh  River,  45  m.  W.N.W.  of  the  dty  of  Tambov 
by  rail  Pop.  (1900),  41,  sss-  Kozlov  had  its  origin  in  a  small 
monastery,  founded  in  the  forest  in  1627;  nine  years  later,  an 
earthwork  was  raised  dose  by,  for  the  protection  of  the  Russian 
frontier  against  the  Tatars.  Situated  in  a  very  ferUle  country, 
on  the  highway  to  Astrakhan  and  at  the  head  of  water  com- 
munication with  the  Don,  the  town  soon  became  a  centre 
of  trade;  as  the  junction  of  the  railways  leading  to  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  to  Tsaritsyn  on  the  lower  Volga,  to  Saratov  and  to  Orel, 
its  importance  has  recently  been  still  further  increased.  Its 
export  of  cattle,  grain,  meat,  eggs  (23,000,000),  tallow,  hides,  &c., 
Is  steadily  growing,  and  it  possesses  factories,  flour  mills,  tallow 
works,  distilleries,  tanneries  and  glue  works. 

KRAAU  also  spelt  craal,  kratd,  &c.  (South  African  Dutch, 
derived  possibly  from  a  native  African  word,  but  probably  from 
the  Spanish  corral^  Portuguese  curral,  an  endosure  for  horses, 
cattle  and  the  h'ke),  in  South  and  Central  Africa,  a  native 
village  surrounded  by  a  palisade,  mud  wall  or  other  fendng 
roughly  dtcular  in  form;  by  transference,  the  community  living 
within  the  endosure.  Folds  for  animals  and  endosures  made 
apedally  for  defensive  purposes  are  also  called  kraals. 

KRAFFT  (or  Kraft),  ADAM  (c.  1455-1507),  German  sculptor, 
of  the  Nuremberg  school,  was  bom,  probably  at  Nuremberg, 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  and  died,  some  say  in  the 
hospital,  at  Schwabach,  about  1507.  He  seems  to  have  emerged 
as  sculptor  about  1490,  the  date  of  the  seven  rdiefs  of  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Christ,  which,  like  almost  every  other  ^>edmen 
of  his  work,  are  at  Nuremberg.  The  date  of  his  last  work,  an 
Entombment,  with  fifteen  life-size  figures,  in  the  Holzschuher 
chapel  of  the  St  John's  cemetery,  is  1507.  Besides  these, 
Krafft's  chief  works  are  several  monumental  reliefs  in  the  various 
churches  of  Nuremberg;  he  produced  the  great  Schreyer  monu- 
ment (1492)  for  St  Sebald's  at  Nuremberg,  a  skilful  though 
mannered  piece  of  sculpture  opposite  the  Rathaus,  with  realistic 
figures  in  the  costume  of  the  time,  carved  in  a  way  more  suited 
to  wood  than  stone,  and  too  pictorial  in  effect;  Christ  bearing 
the  Cross,  above  the  altar  of  the  same  church;  and  various  works 
made  for  public  and  private  buildings,  as  the  relief  over  the  door 
of  the  Wagehaus.  a  St  George  and  the  Dragon,  several  Madonnas, 
and  some  purely  decorative  pieces,  as  coals  of  arms.  His  master- 
piece is  perhaps  the  magnificent  tabemade,  62  ft.  high,  in  the 
church  of  St  Laurence  (1493-1500).  He  also  made  the  great 
tabemade  for  the  Host,  80  ft.  high,  covered  with  statuettes,  in 
Ulm  Cathedra],  and  the  very  spirited  "  Stations  of  the  Cross  "  on 
the  road  to  the  Nuremberg  cemetery/ 

See  Adam  Krafft  undliine  Schuie,  by  Friedrich  Wanderer  (1869) ; 
Adam  Krafft  unddie  KunstUr  seiner  Zeit,  by  Bcrthold  Daun  (1807); 
Albert  GQmbd  in  Repertorium  fUr  Kunstunssenschaft,  Bd.  xxv.  Heft  5, 
1902. 

KRA6UTEVATS  (also  written  KnACurevATr  and  Kracd- 
^VAc),  the  capital  of  the  Kraguyevats  department  of  Servia; 
vtuated  59  m.  S.S.W.  of  Belgrade,  in  a  valley  of  the  Shumadia, 
or  "  forest -land,"  and  on  the  Lcpcnitsa,  a  smaD  stream  flowing 
north-east  to  join  the  Morava.  On  the  opposite  bank  stands  the 
picturesque  hamlet  of  Obilichevo,  with  a  Urge  powder  factory. 


Kraguyevats  itself  b  the  mtio  trsenal  of  Servia,  and  1 
an  iron-foundry  and  a  steam  flour-mUL  It  b  the  scat  ct  the 
district  prefecture,  of  a  tribunal,  of  a  fine  library,  and  of  a 
large  garrison.  It  boasts  the  finest  college  building  and  the 
finest  modem  cathedral  (in  Byzantine  style)  in  Servia.  In 
the  first  years  of  Servia's  autonomy  under  Prince  Mfloab,  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  prince  and  the  seat  of  govcnuneat 
(1818-X839).  Even  later,  between  x868  and  1880,  the  national 
assembly  {Norodna  Skupthiina)  usually  met  there.  In  1885  it 
wos  coimected  by  a  branch  line  (Kraguyevats-Lapovo)  with 
the  prindpal  railway  (Belgrade-Nish),  and  thenceforward  the 
prosperity  of  the  town  steadily  increased.    Pop.  (1900).  14.160. 

KRAKATOA  (KiAKAtAO,  Krakatau),  a  small  volcanic  iilaBd 
in  Sunda  Strait,  between  the  islands  of  Java  aiKl  Stxraatia, 
cdebrated  for  its  eruption  jn  1883,  one  of  the  most  stupendoos 
ever  recorded.  At  some  early  period  a  large  volcano  rose  in  the 
centre  of  the  tract  where  the  Sunda  Strait  now  runs.  Long 
before  any  European  had  visited  these  waters  an  explosion  took 
place  by  which  the  nnmntain  was  so  completely  blown  away 
that  only  the  outer  portions  of  its  base  were  left  as  a  broken  ring 
of  islands.  Subsequent  eruptions  gradually  built  up  a  new 
series  of  small  cones  within  the  great  crater  ring.  Of  these 
the  most  inyportant  rose  to  a  height  of  2623  ft.  above  the  sea  and 
formed  the  peak  of  the  volcanic  island  of  Krakatoa.  But  com- 
pared with  the  great  neighbouring  volcanoes  of  Java  aiKl  Snma- 
tra,  the  islets  of  the  Sunida  Strait  were  comparatively  unkiwwB. 
Krakatoa  was  uninhabited,  and  no  satisfactory  map  or  chart  of 
it  had  been  made.  In  1680  it  appears  to  have  been  In  emptsoo, 
when  great  earthquakes  took  place  and  large  quantiu'es  of  pumice 
were  ejected.  But  the  effects  of  this  disturbance  had  been  so 
concealed  by  the  subsequent  spread  of  tropical  vegetation  that 
the  very  occurrence  of  the  eruption  had  sometimes  been  called 
in  question.  At  last,  about  1877,  earthquakes  began  to  occur 
frequently  in  the  Sunda  Strait  and  continued  for  the  next  few 
years.  In  1883  the  manifestations  of  subterranean  comniotlos 
became  more  dedded,  for  in  May  Krakatoa  broke  out  in  erup- 
tion. For  some  time  the  efforts  of  the  volcano  appear  lo  luve 
consisted  mainly  in  the  discharge  of  pumice  and  dust,  with  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  detonations  and  earthquakes.  But 
on  the  26th  of  August  a  succession  of  paroxysmal  cxplosiota 
began  which  lasted  till  the  morning  of  the  28th.  The  four  most 
violent  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  27th.  The  whole  of 
the  northern  and  lower  portion  of  the  island  of  Krakatoa,  Ijrzng 
within  the  original  crater  ring  of  prehistoric  times,  was  blown 
away;  the  northem  part  of  the  cone  of  Rakata  almost  entirdy 
disappeared,  leaving  a  vertical  diff  which  laid  bare  the  inner 
stmcture  of  that  volcano.  Instead  of  the  volcam'c  island  whkh 
had  previously  eiisted,  and  rose  from  300  to  1400  ft.  above  the 
sea,  there  was  now  Idt  a  submarine  cavity,  the  bottom  of  u-hich 
was  here  and  there  more  than  1000  ft.  bdow  the  sea-levcL 
This  prodigious  evisceration  was  the  result  of  succesave  videm 
explosions  of  the  superheated  vapour  absorbed  in  the  molten 
magma  within  the  crust  of  the  earth.  The  vigour  and  repetitioo 
of  these  explosions,  it  has  been  suggested,  may  have  been  caused 
by  sudden  inrushes  of  the  water  of  the  ocean  as  the  throat  of 
the  volcano  was  cleared  and  the  crater  ring  was  lowered  and 
ruptured.  The  access  of  large  bodies  of  cold  water  to  the  top 
of  the  column  of  molten  lava  would  probably  give  rise  at  once 
to  some  minor  explosions,  and  then  to  a  chilling  of  the  surface 
of  the  lava  and  a  consequent  temporary  diminution  or  even 
cessation  of  the  volcanic  emctations.  But  until  the  pent-up 
water-vapour  in  the  lava  below  had  found  rdief  it  would  only 
gather  strength  until  it  was  able  to  burst  through  the  chilled 
crust  and  overlying  water,  and  to  hurl  a  vast  mass  of  cooled 
lava,  pumice  and  dust  into  the  air. 

The  amount  of  material  discharged  during  the  two  days  of 
paroxysmal  energy  was  enormous,  though  there  are  no  satis- 
factory data  for  even  approximately  estimating  it.  A  Urge 
cavity  was  formed  where  the  island  had  previously  stood,  and 
the  sea-bottom  around  this  crater  was  covered  with  a  wide  and 
thick  sheet  of  fragmentary  materials.  Some  of  the  surroundiDg 
islands  received  such  a  thick  accumulation  of  ejected  stona  and 
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diwl  as  to  buiy  thdr  fbresu  and  greatly  to  increase  the  area  of 
the  land.  So  much  was  the  sea  filled  up  that  a  number  of  new 
islands  rose  above  its  level.  But  a  vast  body  of  the  fine  dust 
was  carried  far  and  wide  by  aerial  currents,  while  the  floating 
pumice  was  transported  for  many  hundreds  of  miles  00  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean.  At  Batavia,  100  m.  from  the  centre  of  erup- 
tion, the  sky  was  darkened  by  the  quantity  of  ashes  borne  across 
iC»  and  lamps  had  to  be  used  in  the  houses  at  midday.  ^The 
darkness  even  reached  as  far  as  Bandong,  a  distance  ol  nearly 
150  miles.  It  was  computed  that  the  column  of  stones,  dust 
and  ashes  projected  from  the  volcano  shot  up  into  the  air  for  a 
height  of  17  m.  or  more.  The  finer  particles, coming  into  the 
higher  layers  of  the  atmosphere  iwere  diffused  over  a  large  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  showed  their  presence  by  the 
brilliant  sunset  glows  to  which  they  gave  rise.  Within  the 
tropics  they  were  at  first  borne  along  by  air-currents  at 
an  estimated  rate  of  about  73  m.  an  hour  from  east  to 
west,  until  within  a  period  of  six  weeks  they  were  diffused  over 
nearly  the  whole  space  between  the  latitudes  so"  N.  and  45^  S. 
Evemtually  they  spread  northwards  and  southwards  and  were 
carried  over  North  and  South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  South 
Africa  and  Australasia.  In  the  Old  World  they  ^»ead  from  the 
north  of  Scandinavia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Another  remarkable  resuh  of  this  eruption  was  the  world-wide 
disturbance  of  the  atmo^ere.  The  culminating  paroxysm 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  August  gave  rise  to  an  atmospheric 
wave  or  oscillation,  which,  travelling  outwards  from  the  vol- 
cano as  a  centre,  became  a  great  circle  at  180^  from  its  point 
of  origin,  whence  it  continued  travelling  onwards  and  contracting 
till  it  reached  a  node  at  the  antipodes  to  Krakatoa.  It  was  then 
reflected  or  reproduced,  travelling  backwards  again  to  the 
volcano,  whence  it  once  more  returned  in  its  original  direction. 
"  In  this  manner  its  repetition  was  observed  not  fewer  than 
seven  times  at  many  of  the  stations,  four  passages  having  been 
those  of  the  wave  travelling  from  Krakatoa,  and  three  those 
of  the  wave  travelling  from  its  antipodes,  subsequently  to  which 
iu  traces  were  lost  "  (Sir  R.  Strachey). 

The  actual  sounds  of  the  volcanic  explosions  were  heard  over  a 
vast  area,  e^>edally  towar<b  the  west.  Thus  they  were  noticed 
at  Rodriguez,  nearly  3000  English  miles  away,  at  Bangkok 
(14 13  m.),  in  the  Philippine  Islands  (about  1450  m.),  in  Ceylon 
(2058  m.)  and  in  West  and  South  Australia  (from  1300  to 
3250  m.).  On  no  other  occasion  have  sound-waves  ever  been 
perceived  at  anything  like  the  extreme  distances  to  which  the 
detonations  of  Krakatoa  reached. 

Not  less  manifest  and  far  more  serious  were  the  effects  of  the 
successive  explosions  of  the  volcano  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Ocean.  A  succession  of  waves  was  generated  which  appear  to 
have  bten  of  two  kinds,  long  waves  with  periods  of  more  than  an 
hour,  and  shorter  but  higher  waves,  with  irregular  and  much 
briefer  intervals.  The  greatest  disturbance,  probably  resulting 
from  a  combination  of  both  kinds  of  waves,  reached  a  height  of 
about  50  ft.  The  destruction  caused  by  the  rush  of  such  a  body 
of  sea-water  along  the  coasts  and  low  islands  was  enormous. 
All  vessels  lying  in  harbour  or  near  the  shore  were  stranded, 
the  towns,  villages  and  settlements  close  to  the  sea  were  either 
at  once,  or  by  successive  inundations,  entirely  destroyed,  and 
more  than  36,000  human  beings  perished.  The  sea-waves 
travelled  to  vast  distances  from  the  centre  of  propagation.  The 
long  wave  reached  Cape  Horn  (7818  geographical  miles)  and 
possibly  the  English  Channel  (11,040  m.).  The  shorter  waves 
reached  Ceylon  and  perhaps  Mauritius  (2900  m.). 

See  R.  D.  M.  Vcrbeek,  Krakatau  (Batavia,  1886):  "  The  Emotion 
of  Krakatoa  and  Subsequent  Phenomena,"  Report  of  the  Krakatoa 
CommitUe  of  the  Royal  Society  (London,  1888). 

KRAKEK,  in  Norwegian  folk-lore,  a  sea-monster,  believed  to 
haunt  the  coasts  of  Norway.  It  was  described  in  1752  by  the 
Norwegian  bishop  Pontoppidan  as  having  a  back  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  round  and  a  "body  which  showed  above  the  sea  like 
an  Island,  and  its  arms  were  long  enough  to  enclose  the  largest 
ship.    The  further  assertion  that  the  kraken  darkened  the  water 


around  it  by  an  excretion  toggests  that  the  myth  was  based  on 
the  appearance  of  some  gigantic  cuttle-fish. 

See  J.  Gibson,  Monsters  of  the  Sea  (1887) ;  A.  S.  Packard, "  Colossal 
Cuttle-fisfacft."  Ameriean  Naturalist  (Salem.  1873),  vol.  vil;  A.  E. 
Vcrrill,  *•  The  Colossal  Cephalopods  of  the  Western  Atlantic."  in 
American  Naturalist  (Salem,  1875).  vol.  ix.;  and  "  Gigantic  Squids," 
in  Tntnt,  of  Conneeticut  Acadtmy  (1879),  vol.  v. 

KRALYEVO  (sometimes  written  Kraljevo  or  Ksauevo),  a 
city  of  Servia,  and  capital  of  a  department  bearing  the  same 
name.  Kralyevo  is  built  beside  the  river  Ibar,  4  m.  W.  of  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Servian  Morava;  and  in  the  midst  of  an  upland 
valley,  between  the  Kotlenik  Mountains,  on  the  north,  and  the 
Stolovi  Mountains,  on  the  south.  Formerly  known  as  Karano- 
vats,  Kralyevo  received  its  present  name,  signifying  "  the  King's 
Town,"  from  King  Milan  (186S-1889),  who  also  made  it  a  bishop- 
ric, instead  of  Cbachak,  22  m.  W.  by  N.  Kralyevo  is  a  garrison 
town,  with  a  prefecture,  court  of  first  instance,  and  an  agricultural 
school.  But  by  far  its  most  interesting  feature  is  the  Coronation 
church  belonging  to  Jicha  monastery.  Here  six  or  seven  kings 
are  said  to  have  been  crowned.  The  church  is  Byzantine  in 
style,  and  has  been  partially  restored;  but  the  main  tower  dates 
from  the  year  1210,  when  it  was  founded  by  St  Sava,  the  patron 
saint  of  Servia.    Pop.  (1900),  about  3600. 

The  famous  monastery  of  Studenitsa,  24  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Kral- 
yevo, stands  high  up  3m)ong  the  south-western  mountains, 
overlooking  the  Studenitsa,  a  tributary  of  the  Ibar.  It  consists 
of  a  group  of  old-fashioned  timber  and  plaster  buildings,  a  tall 
bel/ry,  and  a  diminutive  church  of  white  marble,  founded  in 
1 1 90  by  King  Stephen  Nemanya,  who  himself  turned  monk  and 
was  canonized  as  St  Simeon.  The  carvings  round  the  north, 
south  and  west  doors  have  been  partially  defaced  by  the  Turks. 
The  inner  walte  are  decorated  with  Byzantine  frescoes,  among 
which  only  a  painting  of  the  Last  Supper^  and  the  portraits  of 
five  saints,  remain  unrestored.  The  dome  and  narthex  are 
modem  additions.  Besides  the  silver  shrine  of  St  Simeon,  many 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  church  vessels  and  old  manuscripts, 
there  are  a  set  of  vestments  and  a  reliquary,  believed  by  the 
monks  to  have  been  the  property  of  St  Sava. 

KRANTZ  (or  Ckantz),  ALBERT  (c.  1450-1 5 17)>  Orman  his- 
torian, was  a  native  of  Hamburg.  He  studied  law,  theology  and 
history  at  Rostock  and  Cologne,  and  after  travelling  through 
westejm  and  southern  Europe  was  appointed  professor,  first  of 
philosophy  and  subsequently  of  theology,  in  the  university  of 
Rostock,  of  which  he  was  rector  in  1482.  In  1493  he  returned 
to  Hamburg  as  theological  lecturer,  canon  and  prebendary  in 
the  cathedral.  By  the  senate  of  Hamburg  he  was  employed  on 
more  than  one  diplomatic  mission  abroad,  and  in  1500  he  was 
chosen  by  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  duke  of  Holstein  as 
arbiter  in  their  dispute  regarding  the  province  of  Dithmarschen. 
As  dean  of  the  cathedral  chapter,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed 
an  1508,  Krantz  applied  hiniself  with  zeal  to  the  reform  of  eccle- 
siastical abuses,  but,  though  opposed  to  various  corruptions 
connected  with  church  discipline,  he  had  little  sympathy  with 
the  drastic  measures  of  Wydiffe  or  Huss.  With  Luther's  pro- 
test against  the  abuse  of  Indulgences  he  was  in  general  sympathy, 
but  with  the  reformer's  later  attitude  he  could  not  agree.  When, 
on  his  death-bed,  he  heard  of  the  ninety-five  theses,  he  is  said,  on 
good  authority,  to  have  exclaimed:  '*  Brother,  Brother,  go  into 
thy  cell  and  say,  God  have  mercy  upon  mel"  Krantz  died 
on  the  7th  of  December  15x7. 

Krantz  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  hbtorical  works  whkh  for 
the  period  when  they  were  written  are  characterized  by  exceptional 
impartiality  and  research.  The  principal  of  these  are  Ciironica 
regnorum  aquHonarium  Daniae,  Sfuciae,  et  Norvagiae  (Strassburg, 
1546);  Vandalta,  she  Historia  de  Vandalorum  vera  origine,  Stc. 
(Cok>gne,  1518):  Saxonia  (1520):  and  Metropolis,  sive  Htstoria  de 
ecclestis  sub  Carolo  Magno  in  SoMuia  (Basel,  1548).  See  life  by 
N.  Wikrkens  (Hamburg,  1722). 

ItRASNOVODSK,  a  seaport  of  Russian  Transcaspia,  on  the 
N.  shore  of  Balkhan  or  Krasnovodsk  Bay,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  opposite  to  Baku,  and  at  6g  ft.  below  sea-level 
Pop.  (1897),  6359.  It  is  defended  by  a  fort.  Here  begins  the 
Transcaspian  railway  to  Merv  and  Bokhara.^  There  is  a  fishing 
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industry,  and  salt  and  sulphur  are  obtained.  Krasnovodsk, 
which  is  the  capital  of  the  Transcaspian  province,  was  founded 
in  1869. 

KRASNOYARSK,  a  town  of  Eastern  Siberia,  capital  of  the 
government  of  Yeniseisk,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yenisei  River, 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Kacha,  and  on  the  highway  from  Mos- 
cow to  Irkutsk,  670  m.  by  rail  N.W.  from  the  latter*  Pop.  (1900) , 
33,337.  It  has  a  municipal  museum  and  a  railway  technical 
school  It  was  founded  by  Cossacks  in  1628,  and  during  the 
early  years  of  its  existence  it  was  more  thaik^once  besieged  by  the 
Tatars  and  the  Kirghiz.  Its  commercial  importance  depends 
entirely  upon  the  gold-wasbings  of  the  Yeniseisk  district. 
Brick-making,  soap-boiling,  tanning  and  iron-founding  are 
carried  on.  The  climate  is  very  cold,  but  dry.  The  Yenisei 
River  is  frozen  here  for  160  days  in  the  year. 

KRASZEWSKI,  JOSEPH  IGNATIUS  (i8i2<i887),  Polish 
novelist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Warsaw  on  the 
aSlh  of  July  1812,  of  an  aristocratic  family.  He  showed  a 
precocious  talent  for  authorship,  beginning  his  literary  career 
with  a  volume  of  sketches  from  society  as  early  as  1839,  and  for 
more  than  half  a  century  scarcely  ever  intermitting  his  literary 
production,  except  during  a  period  of  imprisonment  upon  a 
charge  of  complicity  in  the  insurrection  of  1831.  He  narrowly 
escaped  being  sent  to  Siberia,  but,  rescued  by  the  intercession 
of  powerful  friends,  he  settled  upon  his  landed  property  near 
Grodno,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature  with  such  industry 
that  a  mere  selection  from  his  fiction  alone,  reprinted  at  Lemberg 
from  187  z  to  1875,  occupies  102  volumes.  He  was  thus  the  most 
conspicuous  literary  figure  of  his  day  in  Poland.  His  extreme 
fertility  was  suggestive  of  haste  and  carelessness,  but  he  declared 
that  the  contrivance  of  his  plot  gave  him  three  times  as  much 
trouble  as  the  composition  of  his  novel.  Apart  from  his  gifts 
as  a  story-teller,  he  did  not  possess  extraordinary  mental  powers; 
the  "  profound  thoughts  "  culled  from  his  writings  by  his  admir- 
ing biographer  Bohdanowicz  are  for  the  most  part  mere  truisms. 
His  copious  invention  is  nevertheless  combined  with  real  truth 
to  nature,  especially  evinced  in  the  beautiful  little  story  of 
Jermola  the  Potter  (1857),  from  which  George  Eliot  appears  to 
have  derived  the  idea  of  Silas  Mamcr,  though  she  can  only  have 
known  it  at  second  hand.  Compared  with  the  exquisite  art  of 
Silas  Marner,  Jermola  appears  rude  and  unskilful,  but  it  is  not 
on  this  account  the  less  touching  in  its  fidelity  to  the  tenderest 
elements  of  human  nature.  Kraszewski's  literary  activity  falls 
into  two  well-marked  epochs,  the  earlier  when,  residing  upon  his 
estate,  he  produced  romances  like  Jermola,  Ulana  (1843), 
Kordecki  (1852),  devoid  of  any  special  tendency,  and  that  after 
1863,  when  the  suspicions  of  the  Russian  government  compelled 
him  to  settle  in  Dresden.  To  this  period  belong  several  political 
novels  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  Boteslawita,  historical 
fictions  such  as  Countess  Cosel,  and  the  "  culture  "  romances 
Morituri  (1874-1875)  and  Resurrecturi  (1676),  by  which  he  is 
perhaps  best  known  out  of  his  own  country.  In  1884  he  was 
accused  of  plotting  against  the  German  government  and 
sentenced  to  seven  years'  imprisonment  in  a  fortress,  but  was 
released  in  1886,  and  withdrew  to  Geneva,  where  he  died  on  the 
19th  of  March  1887.  His  remains  were  brought  to  Poland  and 
interred  at  Cracow.  Kraszewski  was  also  a  poet  and  dramatist; 
his  most  celebrated  poem  is  his  epic  Anafielas  (3  vols.,  1840-1843) 
on  the  history  of  Lithuania.  He  was  indefatigable,  as  literary 
critic,  editor  and  translator,  wrote  several  historical  works,  and 
was  conspicuous  as  a  restorer  of  the  study  of  national  archaeo- 
logy in  Poland.  Among  his  most  valuable  works  were  Litwa 
(Warsaw,  2  vols.,  1847-1850),  a  collection  of  Lithuanian  anti- 
quities; and  an  aesthetic  history  of  Poland  (Posen,  3  vols., 
1873-1875)-  (R.G.) 

KRAUSE.  KARL  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH  (1781-1832), 
German  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Eisenberg  on  the  4th  of  May 
1781,  and  died  at  Munich  on  the  37th  of  September  1832. 
Educated  at  first  at  Eisenberg,  he  proceeded  to  Jena,  where  he 
studied  philosophy  under  Hegel  and  Fichte  and  became  prival- 
dozent  in  1802.  In  the  same  year,  with  characteristic  impru- 
dence, he  married  a  wife  without  dowry.    Two  years  after. 


lack  of  pupib  compelled  Mm  to  move  to  Radobtadt  and  later  t»- 
Dresden,  where  he  gave  lesaons  in  music.  In  1805  his  ideal  of  a 
universal  worid-society  led  him  to  join  the  Freemasoas,-wfaQie 
principles  seemed  to  tend  in  the  direction  be  desired.  He 
published  two  books  on  Freemasonty,  Die  pei  Mitesiem  Kmast- 
mkmtden  der  Preimauierhrad»sekaJt'%xiA  Hdkere  VergeuHgnt 
der  tela  UberKtJertm  GrundsymboU  der  Fnimawerei,  bat  his 
opinions  drew  upon  him  the  opposition  of  the-  MaiicHW.  He 
lived  for  a  time  in  Berlin  and  became  a  privakUKefO,  bat  was 
unable  to  obtain  a  professonhip.  He  therefore  proceeded  to 
GOttlngen  and  afterwards  to  Munich*  where  he  died  of  apoplexy 
at  the  very  moment  when  tbe  fofluence  of  Franz  von  Baader 
had  at  last  obtained  a  position  for  him. 

One  of  the  so-called  '*  Philosophers  of  Identity,"  Krauie  est- 
deavoored  to  reconcile  the  ideas  of  a  God  known  by  Faiib  or 
Conscience  and  the  world  as  known  to  sense.  God,  tnttutivdy 
known  by  Omsdence,  is  not  a  personality  (¥rhich  implies  Umita> 
tions),  but  an  all-inclusive  essence  {WeseH)^  which  contains  tbe 
Universe  within  itself.  Thissystcm  he  called  Pamtakeum,  a  com- 
bination of  Theism  and  Pantheism.  His  theory  of  tbe  world  tfad 
of  humanity  is  universal  and  idealistic.  The  world  itself  and  man- 
kind, iu  highest  component,  constitute  an  organism  (GUedbam), 
and  the  universe  is  therefore  a  divine  organism  jWesaegfitdhau). 
The  process  of  development  is  the  formation  of  h^ber  anitics, 
and  the  last  stage  is  the  identification  d  the  world  witb  God. 
The  form  which  this  development  takes,  according  to  Kiaose, 
is  Right  or  the  Perfect  Law.  Right  is  not  the  sum  of  the  condi- 
tions of  external  liberty  but  of  absolute  liberty,  and  csibraces  all 
the  existence  of  nature,  reason  and  humanity.  It  is  tbe  mode,  or 
rationale,  of  all  progress  from  the  bwer  to  the  bigbest  unity  or 
identification.  By  its  operation  the  reality  of  nature  and  reasoa 
rises  into  the  reality  of  humanity.  God  is  tbe  reality  wUcb 
transcends  and  includes  both  nature  and  humanity.  Right  is, 
therefore,  at  once  the  dynamic  and  the  safeguard  of  progzcss. 
Ideal  society  results  from  the  widening  of  the  organic  opera  tioa 
of  this  principle  from  the  individual  man  to  small  groups  of  oaeo, 
and  finally  to  mankind  as  a  whole.  The  differences  disappear 
as  the  inherent  identity  of  structure  predominates  in  aa  ever- 
increasing  degree,  and  in  the  final  unity  Man  is  meised  in 
God. 

The  comparatively  small  area  of  Krause's  influence  was  due 
partly  to  the  overshadowing  brilliance  of  Hcgd,  and  partly  to 
two  intrinsic  defects.  The  spirit  of  his  thought  is  mystical  and 
by  no  means  easy  to  follow,  and  this  difficulty  is  accentuated, 
even  to  German  readers,  by  the  use  of  artificial  terminology. 
He  makes  use  of  germanized  foreign  terms  which  are  unintelti- 
gtble  to  the  ordinary  man.  His  principal  works  are  (beside  those 
quoted  above):  Entwurf  des  Systems  der  Pkilosopkie  (1804); 
System  der  SiUenlekre  (1810);  Das  Urhild  der  Uenuhkcit  (181 1); 
and  Verlesimgen  iiber  das  System  der  Pkilosopkie  (1828).  He  left 
behind,  him  at  his  death  a  mass  of  unpublished  notes,  pan  o£ 
which  has  been  collected  and  published  by  his  disdplcs, 
H.  Ahrens  (1808-1874),  Lconhardi,  Tiberghien  and  others. 

See  H.  S.  Ltndcmann,  Uebersi^kUicke  DarsteSlunt  des  Lel^ns  . . .' 
Krauses  (1839):  P.  Hohlfdd,  Die  Krausesdu  P}aUsopki»  (1S79): 
A.  Prockach.  Krause,  ein  Lebeusbild  nock  seineu  Brief  em  (i&So); 
R.  Euckcn.  Zur  Erinnerung  an  Krause  (1881):  B.  Martin.  Krames 
Lcben  und  Bedeutunz  (1881),  and  Histories  of  Philosophy  by  ^Ikr. 
Windctband  and  Hoflfding. 

KRAWANO,  a  residency  of  the  island  of  Java,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  bounded  E.  and  S.  by  Cbaribon  and  the  Preanger,  W.  by 
Batavia,  and  N.  by  the  Java  Sea,  and  comprising  a  few  insig- 
nificant islands.  The  natives  are  Sundanese,  but  contain  a 
large  admixture  of  Middle  Javanese  and  Bantamers  in  the  north, 
where  they  established  colonies  in  the  17th  century.  Like  the 
residency  of  Batavia,  tbe  northern  half  of  Krawang  is  flat  and 
occasionally  marshy,  while  the  southern  half  is  mountainous 
and  volcanic.  Warm  and  cold  mineral,  salt  and  sulphur  ^mogs 
occur  in  the  hills.  Salt  is  extracted  by  the  government,  though 
in  smaller  quantities  now  than  formerly.  The  principal  products 
arc  rice,  coffee,  sugar,  vanilla,  indigo  and  nutmeg.  Fishing  Is 
practised  along  the  coast  and  forest  culture  in  the  hills,  vhik  Uae 
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industries  also  iodude  the  manufacture  of  coarse  linen,  sacks 
and  leather  Unning.  Gold  and  silver  were  formerly  thought  to 
be  hidden  in  the  Parang  mountain  in  the  GandasoU  district 
south-west  of  PurwakarU,  and  mining  was  begun  by  the  Ihxtch 
East  India  Company  in  1723.  The  largest  part  of  the  residency 
consisU  of  private  lands,  and  only  the  Purwakarta  and  Krawang 
divisions  forming  the  middle  and  north-west  sections  come 
directly  under  government  control.  The  remainder  of  the 
residency  b  divided  between  the  Famanukan-Chiasem  lands 
occupying  the  whole  eastern  half  of  the  residency  and  the 
Tegalwam  lands  in  the  south-western  comer.  The  former  is 
owned  by  a  company  and  forms  the  largest  estate  in  Java: 
The  Tei^wani  is  chiefly  owned  by  Chinese  proprietors. 
Purwakarta  is  the  capital  of  the  residency.  Subang  and 
Pamanukan  both  Ue  at  the  junctkm  of  several  roads  near  the 
borders  of  Cheribon  and  are  the  chief  centres  of  activity  in  the 
cast  of  the  residency. 

KRAY  VON  KRAJOVA.  PAm..  Freibesr  (1735-1804); 
Austrian  soldier.  Entering  the  Austrian  army  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  he  arrived  somewhat  rapidly  at  the  grade  of  major, 
but  it  was  many  years  before  he  had  any  opportunity  of  distin- 
guishing himselL  In  1784  he  suppressed  a  rising  in  Transyl- 
vania, and  in  the  Turkish  wars  he  took  an  active  part  at  Porczeny 
and  the  Vulcan  Pass.  Made  major-general  in  1790,  three  years 
later  he  commanded  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Allies  operating 
in  France.  He  distinguished  hiixuself  at  Famars,  Charieroi, 
Fleurus,  Wcissenberg,  and  indeed  at  almost  every  encounter  with 
the  troops  of  the  French  Republic.  In  the  celebrated  campaign 
of  1796  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube  he  did  conspicuous  service  as 
a  corps  commander.  At  Wetzlar  he  defeated  KKber,  and  at 
Amberg  and  WUrzburg  he  was  largely  responsible  for  the  victory 
of  the  archduke  Charles.  In  the  following  year  he  was  less 
successful,  being  twice  defeated  on  the  Lahn  and  the  Main. 
Kray  commanded  in  Italy  in  1799,  and  reconquered  from  the 
French  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  For  his  victories  of  Verona, 
Mantua,  Lcgnago  and  Magnano  he  was  promoted  Feldzeugmeistiff 
and  he  ended  the  campaign  by  further  victories  at  Novi  and 
Fossano.  Next  year  he  commanded  on  the  Rhine  against 
Moreau.  (For  the  events  of  this  memorable  campaign  see 
French  Revolutionaky  Wass.)  As  a  consequence  of  the 
defeats  he  underwent  at  Biberach,  Messkirch,  &c.,  Klray  was 
driven  into  Ulm,  but  by  a  skilful  march  round  Moreau's  flank 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  Bohemia.  He  was  relieved  of  his 
command  by  the  Austrian  government,  and  passed  his  remaining 
years  in  retirement  He  died  in  1804.  Kray  was  one  of  the 
best  representatives  of  the  old  Austrian  army.  Tied  to  an 
obsolete  system  and  unable  from  habit  to  realize  the  dianged 
conditions  of  warfare,  he  failed,  but  his  enemies  held  him  in  the 
highest  respect  as  a  brave,  skilful  and  chivalrous  opponent.  It 
was  he  who  at  Altenkirchen  cared  for  the  dying  Marceau,  and 
the  white  uniforms  of  Kray  and  his  staff  mingl»l  with  the  blue 
of  the  French  in  the  funeral  procession  of  the  young  general  of 
the  Republic. 

KRBMBNCHUG.  a  town  of  south-west  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Poltava,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper  (which  periodi- 
cally overflows  its  banks),  73  m.  S.W.  of  the  dty  of  Poltava,  on 
the  Kharkov-Nikolayev  railway.  Pop.  (1887),  31,000;  (1897, 
with  Kryukov  suburb),  58,648.  The  most  notable  public 
buildings  are  the  cathedral  (built  in  1808),  the  arsenal  and 
the  town-halt  The  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in 
1571.  From  its  situation  at  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
navigable  course  of  the  Dnieper,  and  on  the  highway  from 
Moscow  to  Odessa,  it  early  acquired  great  commercial  importance, 
and  by  1655  it  was  a  wealthy  town.  From  1765  to  1789  it  was 
the  capital  of "  New  Russia."  It  has  a  suburb,  Kryukov,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  united  with  the  town  by  a  railway 
bridge.  Nearly  all  commercial  transactions  in  salt  with  White 
Russia  are  effected  at  Kremenchug.  The  town  is  also  the  centre 
of  the  tallow  trade  with  Warsaw;  considerable  quandties  of 
timber  are  floated  down  to  this  place.  Nearly  all  the  trade  in 
the  brandy  manufactured  in  the  government  of  Kharkov,  and 
destined  for  the  governments  of  Ekatcrinoslav  and  Taurida, 
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b  concentrated  here,  as  also  is  the  trade  in  linseed  between  the 
districts  situated  on  the  left  aflSuents  of  the  Dnieper  and  the 
southern  ports.  Other  articles  of  commerce  are  rye,  rye-flour, 
wheat,  oats  and  buckwheat,  which  are  sent  partly  up  the  Dnieper 
to  Piittk,  partly  by  land  to  Odessa  and  Berislav,  but  principally 
to  Ekatcrinoslav,  on  light  boats  floated  down  during  the  spring 
floods.  The  Dnieper  is  crossed  at  Kremenchug  by  a  tubular 
bridge  X081  yds.  long;  there  is  also  a  bridge  of  boats.  The 
manufactures  consist  of  carriages,  agricultural  machinery, 
tobacco,  steam  flour-mills,  steam  saw-miUs  and  forges. 

KREHBNETS  (Polish,  Knetnimiec)^  a  town  of  south-west 
Russia,  in  the  govenunent  of  Volhynia,  r3o  m.  W.  of  Zhitomir, 
and  25  m.  E.  of  Brody  railway  station  (Austrian  Gaficia).  Pop. 
(1900),  x6,  $34*  It  is  situated  in  a  gorge  of  the  Kremenets  Hills 
The  Jews,  who  are  numerous,  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  in  tobacco 
and  grain  exported  to  Galida  and  Odessa.  The  picturesque 
ruins  of  an  old  castle  on  a  crag  dose  by  the  town  are  usually 
known  as  the  castle  of  Queen  Bona,  i.e.  Bona  Sforza  (wife  of 
Sigismund  I.  of  Poland);  it  was  built,  however,  in  the  8th  or  9th 
century.  The  Mongols  vainly  besieged  it  in  1241  and  1255. 
From  that  time  Kremenets  was  under  the  dominion  alternately 
of  Uthuania  and  Poland,  till  1648,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Zaporogian  Cossacks.  From  1805  to  1832  its  Polish  lyceum  was 
the  centre  of  superior  instruction  for  the  western  provinces 
of  Little  Russia;  but  after  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1831  the 
lyceum  was  transferred  to  Kiev,  and  is  now  the  university  of 
that  town. 

KREMS,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  lower  Austria,  40  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Vienna  by  rail  Pop.  (1900),  12,657.  It  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Krems  with  the  Danube.  The  manufactures 
comprise  sted  goods,  mustard  and  vinegar,  and  a  spcdal  kind  of 
white  lead  (Kremser  Weiss)  is  prepar^  from  depo»ts  in  the 
ndghbourhood.  The  trade  is  mainly  in  these  products  and  in 
wine  and  saffron.  The  Danube  harbour  of  Krems  is  at  the 
adjoining  town  of  Stein  (pop.,  4299). 

KRBMSIER,  (Czech,  KromiHi),  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
37  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Brilim  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900),  13,991,  mostly 
Czech.  It  is  situated  on  the  March,  in  the  fertile  region  of  the 
Hanna,  and  not  far  bom  the  confluence  of  these  two  rivers.  It 
is  the  summer  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Olmtltz,  whose  palace, 
surrounded  by  a  fine  park  and  gardens,  and  containing  a  picture 
gallery,  library  and  various  collections,  forms  the  chief  object 
of  interest.  Its  industries  indude  the  manufacture  of  machi- 
nery and  iron-founding,  brewing  and  corn-milling,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  trade  in  com,  cattle,  fruit  and  manufactures.  In 
113X  Kremsier  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  It  suffered  con- 
siderably during  the  Hussite  war;  and  in  1643  ^^  w^  taken  and 
burned  by  the  Swedes.  After  the  rising  of  1848  the  Austrian 
parliament  met  in  the  palace  at  Kremsier  from  November  1848 
till  March  1849.  In  August  1885  a  meeting  took  place  here 
between  the  Austrian  and  the  Russian  emperors. 

KREUTZER.  KONRAOIN  (1780-1849),  German  musical 
composer,  was  bom  on  the  a2nd  of  November  1780  in  Messkirch 
in  Baden,  and  died  on  the  X4th  of  December  1849  in  Riga.  He 
owes  his  fame  almost  ezdusivdy  to  one  opera.  Das  Nachtlager 
von  Granada  (1834),  which  kept  the  stage  for  half  a  century  in 
spite  of  the  changes  in  musical  taste.  It  was  written  in  the  style 
of  Weber,  and  is  remarkable  espedally  for  its  flow  of  genuine 
melody  and  depth  of  feeling.  The  same  qualities  are  fotmd  in 
Kreutzer's  part-songs  for  men's  voices,  which  at  one  time  were 
eztremdy  popular  in  Germany,  and  are  still  listened  to  with 
pleasure.  Amongst  these  "  Der  Tag  des  Herm  "  ("  The  Lord's 
Day")  may  be  named  as  the  most  excellent.  Kreutzer  was  a 
prolific  composer,  and  wrote  a  number  of  operas  for  the  theatre 
at  Vienna,  which  have  disappeared  from  the  stage  and  are  not 
likdy  to  be  revived.  He  was  from  1812  to  x8i6  KapcUmdster 
to  the  king  of  WQrttemberg,  and  in  1840  became  conductor  of 
the  opera  at  Cologne.  His  daughter,  Cecilia  Kreutzer,  was  a 
singer  of  some  renown. 

KREUTZER.  RUDOLPH  (1766-1831),  French  violinist,  of 
German  extraction,  was  bora  at  Versailles,  his  father  being  a 
musician  in  the  royal  chapel.    Rudolph  gradually  became 
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famous  as  a  violinist,  playing  with  great  success  at  varioits 
continental  capitals.  It  was  to  him  that  in  1805  Beethoven 
dedicated  his  famous  violin  sonata  {op.  47)  known  as  the 
"  Kreutzer."  Apart,  hpwever,  from  bis  fame  as  a  violinist, 
Kreutzer  was  also  a  prolific  composer;  he  wrote  twenty-nine 
operas,  many  of  which  were  successfully  produced,  besides 
nineteen  violin  concertos  and  chamber  music.  He  died  at 
Geneva  in  1831. 

KREUZBURG.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Silesia,  on  the  Stober,  24  m.  N.N.E.  of  Oppebu  Pop.  (1905), 
10,919.  It  has  an  Evangelical  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a 
gymnasium  and  a  teacher's  seminary.  Here  are  flour-miUs, 
distilleries,  iron-works,  breweries,  and  manufactories  of  sugar  and 
of  machinery.  Kreuzburg,  which  became  a  town  in  125a,  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  novelist  Gustav  Freytag. 

KREUZNACH  (Creuznach),  a  town  and  watering-place  of 
Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  province,  situated  on  the  Nahe, 
a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  9  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Bingerbrtick.  Pop. 
(1900),  21,321.  It  consists  of  the  old  town  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  the  new  town  on  the  left,  and  the  Bade  Insel  (bath 
island),  connected  ^y  a  fine  stone  bridge.  The  town  has  two 
Evangelical  and  three  Roman  Catholic  diurches,  a  gymnasium, 
a  commercial  school  and  a  hospitaL  There  is  a  collection  of 
Roman  and  medieval  antiquities,  among  which  is  preserved  a 
fine  Roman  mosaic  discovered  in  1893.  On  the  Bad^  Insel 
is  the  Kurhaus  (1872)  and  also  the  chief  spring,  the  Elisabeth- 
quelle,  impregnated  with  iodine  and  bromine,  and  prescribed 
for  scrofulous,  bronchial  and  rheumatic  disorders.  The  chief 
industries  are  marble-polishing  and  the  manufacture  of  leather, 
glass  and  tobacco.  Vines  are  cultivated  on  the  neighbouring 
hills,  and  there  is  a  trade  in  wine  and  corn. 
;  The  earliest  mention  of  the  springs  of  Kreuznach  occurs  in 
1478,  but  it  was  only  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  coitury  that 
Dr  Prieger,  to  whom  there  is  a  statue  in  the  town,  brought  them 
into  prominence.  Now  the  annual  number  of  visitors  amounts 
to  several  thousands.  Kreuznach  was  evidently  a  Roman  town, 
as  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  fortification,  the  Heidenmauer,  and 
various  antiquities  have  been  found  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. In  the  9th  centuiy  it  was  known  as  Cruciniactmi,  and  it 
had  a  palace  of  the  Carolingian  kings.  In  1065  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.  presented  it  to  the  bishopric  of  Spires;  in  the  f3lh 
century  it  obtained  dvic  privileges  and  passed  to  the  counts  of 
Sponbeim;  in  1416  it  became  part  of  the  Palatinate.  The  town, 
was  ceded  to  Prussia  in  18x4.  In  1689  the  French  reduced  the 
strong  castle  of  Kauzenberg  to  the  ruin  which  now  stands  on  a 
hill  above  Kreuznach. 

See  Schneegans,  Historisck'topograpkiulu  Bts^tnibimt  Krttu- 
nachs  und  seiner  Urngtbung  (7th  ed.,  1904) ;  Engelmann.  Krtmnuuk 
und  seine  HeilqueUen  (8th  ed..  1890):  and  Subd.  Das  Soihad 
Kreuznach  JUr  Arzte  dargesiellt  (Kreuznach,  1887). 

,  KRIEGSPIEL  (Kuecsspiel),  the  original  German  name, 
still  used  to  some  extent  in  England,  for  the  War  Game  (9.V.). 

KRIEMHILD  (GahouLD),  the  heroine  of  the  Nibdungenlied 
and  wife  of  the  hero  Siegf rieid.  The  name  (from  O.  H.  Ger.  ^ma, 
a  mask  or  helm,  and  hillja  or  kUla^  war)  means  "  the  masked 
warrior  woman,''  and  has  been  taken  to  prove  her  to  have  been 
originally  a  mythical,  daemonic  figure,  an  impersonation  of  the 
powers  of  darkness  and  of  death.  In  the  north,  indeed,  the  name 
Crimhildr  continued  to  have  a  purely  mythical  character  and 
to  be  applied  only  to  daemonic  beings;  but  in  Germany,  the 
original  home  of  the  Nibelungen  myth,  it  certainly  lost  all  trace 
of  this  significance,  and  in  the  Nibdungenlied  Kxiemhild  is  no 
more  than  a  beautiful  princess,  the  daughter  of  King  Dancr&t 
and  Queen  Uote,  and  sister  of  the  Burgundian  kings  Gunther, 
Giselh£r  and  G^6t,  the  roasters  of  the  Nibelungen  hoard.  As 
she  appears  in  the  Nibelungen  legend,  however,  Kriemhild 
would  seem  to  have  an  historical  origin,  as  the  wife  of  Attala, 
king  of  the  Huns,  as  well  as  sister  of  the  Nibelung  kings.  Accord- 
ing  to  Jordanes  (c.  49),  who  takes  his  information  from  the  con- 
temporary and  trustworthy  account  of  Priscus,  Attila  died  of 
a  violent  hemorrhage  at  night,  as  he  lay  beside  a  girl  named 
Udico  (i.e.  O.  H.  Ger.  HUdik6).    The  story  got  abroad  that  he 


had  perished  by  the  hand  of  a  woman  in  revenge  for  her  relatiaa 
slain  by  him;  according  to  some  {e.g.  Saxo  Poeta  sod  the  Qtocd- 
linburg  chronicle)  it  was  her  father  whom  she  revelled;  bat 
when  the  treacherous  overthrow  of  the  Burgundiaxu  by  AttSa 
had  become  a  theme  for  epic  poets,  she  figured  as  a  Btirsuadiaii 
princess,  and  her  act  as  done  in  revenge  for  her  brotbcfs*  Now 
the  name  Htldik6  is  the  diminutive  of  Hilda  or  Hikl,  which  ag^ 
— in  accordance  with  a  custom  oonunon  enough — may  have 
been  used  as  an  abbreviation  of  Grlmhild  (cf.  HiUr  for  Jfi  jm- 
kildr).  It  has  been  suggested  (Symons,  Heidemsage,  p.  55)  tbad 
when  the  legend  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Burgondians,  which 
took  place  in  437,  became  attached  to  that  of  the  death  of  Attila 
(453) >  Hild,  the  supposed  sbter  of  the  Burgunchan  Idnga.  was 
identified  with  the  daemonic  Grlmhild,  the  sister  of  the  mjrthical 
Nibelung  brothers,  and  thus  helped  the  proceas  by  which  the 
Nibelung  myth  b«:ame  fused  with  the  historioU  stoty  of  the 
fall  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom.  The  older  stoty,  acamling  to 
which  Gitmhild  slays  her  husband  Attila  in  revenge  for  her 
brothers,  b  preserved  in  the  Norse  tradition,  though  Gitmhiid*s 
part  is  played  by  Gudrun,  a  change  probably  due  to  the  fact, 
mentioned  above,  that  the  name  Grimhild  stiU  retained  in  the 
north  its  sinister  significance.  The  name  of  Grlmhild  is  trana- 
ferred  to  Gudrun's  mother,  the  "  wise  wife,"  a  seml-daemcaic 
figure,  who  brews  the  potion  that  makes  Sigurd  forget  his  love 
for  Brunhild  and  his  plighted  troth.  In  the  Nibelumtmlied, 
however,  the  primitive  supremacy  of  the  blood-tie  has  givca 
place  to  the  more  modem  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  the  passion  of 
love,  and  Kriemhild  marries  Attila  (Etsel)  in  order  to  compass 
the  death  of  her  brothers,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  Siegfried. 
Theodor  Abeling,  who  is  disposed  to  reject  or  minimise  the 
mythical  origins,  further  suggests  a  confusion  of  the  atory  of 
Attila's  wife  Udico  with  that  of  the  murder  of  SigimuDd  the 
Burgundian  by  the  sons  of  Chrothildis,  wife  of  Qov^    (Sec 
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KRILOFF  (or  Kauilov),  IVAN  AMDREBVICH  (176S-1S44), 
the  great  national  fabulist  of  Russia,  was  bom  on  the  14th  of 
February  1 768,  at  Moscow,  but  his  eariy  years  were  spent  at  Oren- 
burg and  Tver.  His  father,  a  distinguished  military  officer,  died 
in  1 779;  and  young  Kriloff  was  left  with  no  richer  patrimony  than 
a  chest  of  old  books,  to  be  brought  up  by  the  exertions  of  a  herok 
mother.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  his  mother  removed  to 
St  Petersburg,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  government  pension;  and 
there  Kriioff  obtained  a  post  in  the  ci\dl  service,  but  he  gave  it 
up  immediately  after  his  mother's  death  in  1788.  Already  in 
1783  he  had  sold  to  a  bookseller  a  comedy  of  his  own  composition, 
and  by  this  means  had  procured  for  himself  the  works  of  Motive, 
Racine,  Boileau;  and  now,  probably  under  the  influence  of  these 
writers,  he  produced  PhUemda  and  CleepatrOf  which  gave  hia 
access  to  the  dramatic  drde  of  Knyazhin.  Several  attempts 
he  made  to  start  a  literary  magazine  met  with  little  soccess; 
but,  together  with  his  plays,  they  served  to  make  the  author 
known  in  society.  For  about  four  years  (i  797-1802)  Kriloil 
lived  at  the  country  seats  of  Prince  Sergius  Galitzin,  and  when 
the  prince  was  appointed  military  governor  of  Livonia  be  accom- 
panied him  as  official  secretary.  Of  the  years  which  foBow  his 
resignation  of  this  post  b'ttle  is  known,  the  common  opinion 
being  that  he  wandered  from  town  to  town  under  the  influence 
of  a  passion  for  card-playing.  Before  long  he  found  his  place 
as  a  fabulist,  the  first  collection  of  hb  PaUes,  93  in  number, 
appearing  in  1809.  From  x8ia  to  1841  he  held  a  oooge&ial 
appointment  in  the  Imperial  Public  Library — ^first  as  asristant, 
and  then  as  head  of  the  Russian  books  department.  He  died 
on  th$  aist  of  November  1844.  His  statue  in  the  Sttmoier 
Garden  is  one  of  the  finest  monuments  in  St  Petersbnrg. 

Honours  were  showered  upon  Kriloff  while  he  yet  hved:  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  admitted  him  a  member  in  i^ii,  and  be> 
stowed  upon  him  its  gold  medal;  in  1838  a  great  festival  was  held 
under  imperial  sanction  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  his  Ant 
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tppearance  as  an  author;  vad  the  emperor  assigned  him  a  hand- 
some pension.  Before  his  death  about  77,000  copies  of  his  Pablfs 
had  found  sale  in  Russia;  and  his  wisdom  and  humour  had 
become  the  common  possession  of  the  many.  He  was  at  once 
poet  and  sage.  His  fables  for  the  most  part  struck  root  in  some 
actual  event,  and  they  told  at  once  by  their  grip  and  by  their 
beauty.  Though  he  began  as  a  translator  and  imitator  he  soon 
showed  himself  a  master  of  invention,  who  found  abundant 
materia]  in  the  life  of  his  native  land.  To  the  Russian  ear  his 
verse  is  of  matchless  quality;  while  word  and  phrase  are  direct, 
simple  and  eminently  idiomatic,  colour  and  cadence  vary  with 
the  theme. 

A  collected  edition  of  Kriloff't  works  appeared  at  St  Petersburg, 
1844.  Of  the  numerous  editions  of  hia  Fables,  whkh  have  been 
pften  translated,  may  be  mentioned  that  illustrated  by  Trutovski, 
1873.  The  author's  life  has  been  written  in  Russian  by  Pletneff, 
by  Lebanoff  and  by  Grof ,  Liter,  thim  Kruihn,  "  Materials  "  for 
his  life  are  published  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  Sbomik  Statei  of  the  literary 
department  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  W.  R.  S.  Ralston  prefixed 
an  enxHent  sketch  to  his  English  prose  version  of  the  PabUs  (1868: 
and  ed.  1871).  Another  translation,  by  T.  H.  Harrison,  appeared 
in  1883. 

KRISHHA  (the  Dark  One),  an  incarnation  of  Vishnn,  or 
rather  the  form  in  which  Vishnu  himself  is  the  most  popular 
object  of  worship  throughout  northern  India.  In  origin, 
Krishna,  like  Rama,  was  undoubtedly  a  deified  hero  of  the 
Kshatriya  caste.  In  the  older  framework  of  the  MakObhOraia  he 
appears  as  a  great  chieftain  and  ally  of  the  Pandava  brothers; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  interpolated  episode  of  the  Bhagavad-giia 
that  he  is  identified  with  Vishnu  and  becomes  the  revealer  of  the 
doctrine  of  bhakti  or  religious  devotion.  Of  still  later  date  are 
the  popular  developments  of  the  modem  cult  of  Krishna 
associated  with  Radha,  as  found  in  the  Vishnu  Purana.  Here 
he  is  represented  as  the  son  of  a  king  saved  from  a  slaughter  of 
the  innocents,  1)rought  up  by  a  cowherd,  sporting  with  the  milk- 
maids, and  performing  miraculous  feats  in  his  childhood.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Muttra,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Jumna,  where  the  whole  country  to  the  present  day  is 
holy  ground.  Another  place  associated  with  incidents  of  his 
later  life  is  Dwarka,  the  westernmost  point  in  the  peninsula  of 
Kathiawar.  The  two  most  famous  preachers  of  Krishna-worship 
and  founders  of  sects  in  his  honour  were  Vallabha  and 
Chaitanya,  both  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  isth  century. 
The  followers  of  the  former  are  now  found  chiefly  in  Rajputana 
and  Gujarat.  They  are  known  as  Valbbhacharyas,  and  their 
gosains  or  high  priests  as  maharajas,  to  whom  semi-divine 
honours  are  paid.  The  licentious  practices  of  this  sect  were 
exposed  in  a  lawsuit  before  the  high  court  at  Bombay  in  1862. 
Chaitanya  was  the  Vaishnav  reformer  of  Bengal,  with  his  home 
at  Nadiya.  A  third  influential  Krishna-preacher  of  the  19th 
century  was  Swami  Narayan,  who  was  encountered  by  Bishop 
Heber  in  Gujarat,  where  his  followers  at  this  day  are  numerous 
and  wealthy.  Among  the  names  of  Krishna  are  Copal,  the  cow- 
herd; Gopinaih,  the  lord  of  the  milkmaids;  and  Mathuranatht 
the  lord  of  Muttra.  His  legitimate  consort  was  Rukmini, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Berar;  but  Radha  is  alwajrs  associated 
with  him  in  hts  temples.    (See  Hindihsm.) 

KRISHNAOAR,  a  town  of  British  India,  headquarters  of 
Nadia  district  in  Bengal,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Jalangi  and  connected  with  Ran^Tghat,  on  the  Eastern. Bengal 
railway,  by  a  light  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  24,547.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  raja  of  Nadia  and  contains  a  government 
college.    Coloured  clay  figures  are  manufactured. 

KRISTIAMTAD  (Christianstad),  a  port  of  Sweden,  chief 
town  of  the  district  {Idn)  of  Kristianstad,  on  a  peninsula  in  Lake 
SjOvik,  an  expansion  of  the  river  Helge,  10  m.  from  the  Baltic. 
Pop.  (1900),  10,318.  Its  harbour,  custom-house,  &c.,  are  at 
Ahus  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  among  the  first  twelve 
manufacturing  towns  of  Sweden  as  regards  value  of  output, 
having  engineering  works,  flour-mills,  distilleries,  weaving  mills 
and  sugar  factories.  Granite  and  wood-pulp  are  export^,  and 
coal  and  grain  imported.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  the  court  of 
appeal  for  the  provinces  of  Skane  and  Blekinge.    It  was  founded 


and  fortified  in  1614  by  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  who  built  the 
fine  ornate  church.  The  town  was  ceded  to  Sweden  in  2658, 
retaken  by  Christian  V.  in  1676,  and  again  acquired  by  Sweden 
in  1678. 

KRIVOY  ROO,  a  town  of  south  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Kherson,  on  the  Ingiilets  River,  near  the  station  of  the  same 
name  on  the  Ekaterinodav  railway,  113  m.  S.W.  of  the  city  of 
Ekaterinoslav.  Pop.  (1900),  about  10,000.  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
district  very  rich  in  mineral,  obtained  from  a  narrow  stretch  of 
crystalline  schists  underlying  the  Tertiary  deposits.  Iron  ores 
(60  to  70%  of  iron),  copper  ores,  colours,  brown  coal,  graphite, 
slate,  and  lithographic  stone  are  obtained — nearly  3,000,000 
tons  of  iron  ore  annually. 

KROCHMAU  NATHAN  (1785-1840),  Jewish  scholar,  was  born 
at  Brody  in  Galida  in  1785.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
revival  of  Jewish  learning  which  followed  on  the  age  of  Moses 
Mendelssohn.  His  chief  work  was  the  iiorek  Nebuche  ha- 
teman  ("  Guide  for  the  Perplexed  of  the  Age  "),  a  title  imitated 
from  that  of  the  X3th-century  *'  Guide  for  the  Perplexed  "  of 
Maimonides  {q.v.).  This  book  was  not  published  till  after  the 
author's  death,  when  it  was  edited  by  Zunz  (1851).  The  book 
is  a  philosophy  of  Jewish  history,  and  has  a  double  importance. 
On  the  one  side  it  was  a  critical  examination  of  the  Rabbinic 
literature  and  much  influenced  subsequent  investigators.  On 
the  other  side,  Krochmal,  in  the  words  of  N.  Slouschs,  "  was  the 
first  Jewish  scholar  who  views  Judaism,  not  as  a  distinct  and 
independent  entity,  but  as  a  part  of  the  whole  of  civilisation." 
Krochmal,  under  Hegelian  influences,  regarded  the  nationality 
of  Israel  as  consisting  in  its  religious  genius,  its  spiritual  gifts. 
Thus  Krochmal  may  be  called  the  originator  of  the  idea  of  the 
mission  of  the  Jewish  people, "  cultural  Zionism  "  as  it  has  more 
recently  been  termed.    He  died  at  Tamopol  in  1840. 

See  S.  Schechter,  Studies  in  Judaism  (1896),  pp.  56  seq.;  N. 
Slouschz,  Renascence  of  Hebrew  Literature  (1909),  pp.  63  seq. 

(I.  A.) 

KR0NENBER6,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
Province,  6  m.  S.W.  from  Elberfeld,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railway  and  by  an  electric  tramway  line.  Pop.  (i 905) ,  1 1 ,340. 
It  is  a  scattered  community,  consisting  of  an  agglomeration  of 
seventy-three  different  hamlets.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
two  Protestant  churches,  a  handsome  modem  town-hall  and 
considerable  industries,  consisting  mainly  of  steel  and  iron 
manufactures. 

KRONSTADT  or  Ckonstadt,  a  strongly  fortified  seaport 
town  of  Russia,  the  chief  naval  station  of  the  Russian  fleet  in 
the  northcm  seas,  and  the  seat  of  the  Russian  admiralty.  Pop. 
(1867),  45,115;  (1897),  59i539.  It  is  situated  on  the  island  of 
Kotlin,  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  20  m.  W.  of 
St  Petersburg,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  port,  in  59**  59'  30'  N.  and 
39**  46'  30'  E.  Kronstadt,  always  strong,  has  been  thoroughly 
refortified  on  modem  principles.  The  old  "  three-decker " 
forts,  five  in  number,  which  formerly  constituted  the  principal 
defences  of  the  place,  and  defied  the  Anglo-French  fleets  during 
the  Crimean  War,  are  now  of  secondary  importance.  From  the 
plans  of  Todleben  a  new  fort,  Constantine,  and  four  batteries 
were  constmcted  (1856-187 1)  to  defend  the  principal  approach, 
and  seven  batteries  to  cover  the  shallower  northern  channel. 
All  these  modem  fortifications  are  low  and  thickly  armoured 
earthworks,  powerfully  armed  with  heavy  Krupp  guns  in 
turrets.  The  town  itself  is  surrounded  with  an  enceinte.  The 
island  of  Kotlin,  or  Kettle  (Finn.,  Reiusari,  or  Rat  Island)  in 
general  outline  forms  an  elongated  triangle,  7)  m.  in  length  by 
about  X  in  breadth,  with  its  base  towards  St  Petersburg.  The 
eastern  or  broad  end  is  occupied  by  the  town  of  Kronstadt,  and 
shoals  extend  for  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  western  point  of 
the  island  to  the  rock  on  which  the  Tolbaaken  light  hotise  is 
built.  Th^  island  thus  divides  the  seaward  approach  to 
St  Petersburg  into  two  channels;  that  on  the  northern  side 
is  obstructed  by  shoals  which  extend  across  it  from  Kotlin  to 
Lisynos  on  the  Finnish  mainland,  and  is  only  passable  by  vessels 
drawing  less  than  15  ft.  of  water;  the  southem  channel,  the  high- 
way to  the  capital,  is  narrowed  by  a  spit  which  projects  from 
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opposite  Oranienbaum  on  the  Russian  mainland,  and,  lying 
close  to  Kronsladt,  has  been  strongly  guarded  by  batteries. 
The  approach  to  the  capital  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
construction  in  1875-1885  of  a  canal,  23  ft.  deep,  through  the 
shallows.  The  town  of  Kronstadt  is  built  on  level  ground, 
and  is  thus  exposed  to  inundations,  from  one  of  which  it 
suffered  in  1824.  On  the  south  side  of  the  town  there  are 
three  harbours— the  large  western  or  merchant  harboiir,  the 
wectern  flank  of  which  is  formed  by  a  great  mole  joining  the 
fortifications  which  traverse  the  breadth  of  the  island  on  this 
side;  the  middle  harbour,  used  chiefly  for  fitting  out  and  repairing 
vessels;  and  the  eastern  or  war  harbour  for  vessels  of  the 
Russian  navy.  The  Peter  and  Catherine  canals,  communi- 
cating with  the  merchant  and  middle  harbours,  traverse  the 
town.  Between  them  stood  the  old  Italian  palace  of  Prince 
Menshikov,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  pilot  school. 
Among  other  public  buildings  are  the  naval  hospital,  the  British 
seaman's  hospital  (establi^ed  in  1867),  the  dvic  hospital, 
admiralty  (foimded  1785),  arsenal,  dockyards  and  foundries, 
school  of  marine  engineering,  the  cathedral  of  St  Andrew,  and 
the  English  church.  The  port  is  ice-bound  for  140  to  x  60  days 
in  the  year,  from  the  beginning  of  December  till  ApriL  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  sailors,  and  large  num- 
bers of  artisans  are  employed  in  the  dockyards.  Kronstadt 
was  founded  in  1710  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  took  the  island 
of  KotHn  from  the  Swedes  in  1703,  when  the  first  fortifications 
were  constructed.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Be.) 

KROONSTAD,  a  town  of  Orange  River  Colony,  127  m.  by 
rail  N.E.  of  Bloemfontcin  and  130  m.  S.W.  of  Johannesburg. 
Pop.  (1904),  7191,  of  whom  3708  were  whites.  Kroonstad  lies 
4489  ft.  above  the  sea  and  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Valsch 
River,  a  perennial  tributary  of  the  Vaal.  It  is  a  busy  town, 
being  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district  and  of  the 
diamond  and  coal-mining  industry  of  the  north-western  parts 
of  the  colony.  It  is  also  a  favourite  residential  place  and 
resort  of  visitors  from  Johannesburg.  It  enj<^  a  healthy 
climate,  affords  opportunities  for  boating  rare  in  South  Africa, 
and  boasts  a  golf-links.  The  principal  building  is  the  Dutch 
Reformed  church  in  the  centre  of  the  market  square. 

On  the  capture  of  Bloemfontein  by  the  British  during  the 
Anglo-Boer  War  of  1 899-1 902  Kroonstad  was  chosen  by  the 
Orange  Free  State  Boers  as  the  capital  of  the  state,  a  dignity  it 
held  from  the  i3lh  of  March  to  the  nth  of  May  1900.  On  the 
following  day  the  town  was  occupied  by  Lord  Roberts.  The 
linking  of  the  town  in  1906  with  the  Natal  system  made  the  route 
via  Kioonstad  the  shortest  railway  connexion  between  Cape 
Town  and  Durban.  Another  line  goes  N.W.  from  Kroonstad 
to  Klerksdorp,  passing  (17  miles)  the  Lace  diamond  mine  and 
(45  miles)  the  coal  mines  at  Vierfontein. 

KROPOTKIN,  PETER  ALEXEIVICH,  Psimcb  (1842-  ). 
Russian  geographer,  author  and  revolutionary,  was  bom  at 
Moscow  in  1 84  2.  His  father.  Prince  Alexei  Pctrovich  Kropotkin , 
belonged  to  the  old  Russian  nobility;  his  mother,  the  daughter 
of  a  general  in  the  Russian  army,  hod  remarkable  literary  and 
liberal  tastes.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  Prince  Peter  Kropotkin,  who 
had  been  deigned  by  his  father  for  the  army,  entered  the  Corps 
of  Pages  at  St  Petersburg  (1857).  Only  a  hundred  and  fifty 
boys— mostly  children  of  the  nobility  belonging  to  the  court — 
were  educated  in  this  privileged  corps,  which  combined  the 
character  of  a  military  school  endowed  with  special  rights  and 
of  a  Court  institution  attached  to  the  imperial  household.  Here 
he  remained  till  1862,  reading  widely  on  his  own  account,  and 
giving  special  attention  to  the  works  of  the  French  encyclo- 
paedists and  to  modern  French  history.  Before  he  left  Moscow 
Prince  Kropotkin  had  developed  an  interest  in  the  condition  of 
the  Russian  peasantry,  and  this  interest  increased  as  he  grew 
older.  The  years  1857-1861  witnessed  a  rich  growth  in  the  in- 
tellectual forces  of  Russia,  and  Kropotkin  came  under  the  influence 
of  the  new  Liberal-revolutionary  literature,  which  indeed  largely 
expressed  his  own  aspirations.  In  1862  he  was  promoted  from 
the  Corps  of  Pages  to  the  army.  The  members  of  the  corps  had 
the  prescriptive  right  of  choosing  the  regiment  to  which  they 


would  be  attached.  Kropotkin  hkd  never  wished  for  a  naoEtaxy 
career,  but,  as  he  had  not  the  means  to  enter  the  St  Petersburg 
University,  he  elected  to  join  a  Siberian  Cossack  regiment  in  the 
recently  annes^  Amur  district,  where  there  were  pn»pccts  ci 
administrative  work.  For  some  time  he  was  aide  de  camp 
to  the  governor  of  Transbaikalia  at  Chita,  subsequently  being 
appointed  attach6  for  Cossack  affairs  to  the  governor-general  of 
East  Siberia  at  Irkutsk.  Opportunities  for  administrative  voik. 
however,  were  scanty,  and  in  1864  Kropotkin  accepted  diarge 
of  a  geographical  survey  exi)edition,  crossing  North  Manchurk 
from  Transbaikalia  to  the  Amur,  and  shortly  afterwards  was 
attached  to  another  expedition  which  proceeded  up  the  Sungari 
River  into  the  heart  of  Manchuria.  Both  these  cxpcditioca 
yielded  most  valuable  geographical  results.  The  impossibility 
of  obtaining  any  real  administrative  reforms  in  Siberia  now 
induced  Krcyotkin  to  devote  himself  almost  entirdy  to  sdentific 
exploration,  in  which  he  continued  to  be  highly  successful.  In 
1867  he  quitted  the  army  and  returned  to  St  Petersburg,  where 
he  enter^  the  university,  becoming  at  the  same  time  secretary 
to  the  physical  geography  section  of  the  Russian  GcogcaphicaJ 
Society.  In  1873  he  published  an  important  contributioe  to 
sdeace,  a  map  and  paper  in  which  he  proved  that  the  nosting 
maps  of  Asia  entirely  misrepresented  the  physical  formatkm  «l 
the  country,  the  main  structural  h'ncs  being  in  fact  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  not  from  north  to  south,  or  from  cast 
to  west  as  had  been  previously  supposed.  In  1871  he  explored 
the  glacial  deposits  of  Finland  and  Sweden  for  the  Ru»aa 
Geographical  Society,  and  while  engaged  in  this  work  was  ofiextd 
the  secretaryship  of  that  society.  But  by  this  time  be  had 
determined  that  it  was  bis  duty  not  to  work  at  fresh  discovciies 
but  to  aid  in  diffusing  existing  knowledge  among  the  people  at 
large,  and  he  accordingly  refused  the  offer,  and  returned  to 
St  Petersburg,  where  he  joined  the  revolutionary  party.  In  x  872 
he  visited  Switzerland,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Workingmen's  Association  at  Geneva.  The  sodalisDi 
of  this  body  was  not,  however,  advanced  enot^h  for  his  views, 
and  after  studying  the  programme  of  the  more  violent  Jura 
Federation  at  Neuch&tel  and  spending  some  time  in  the  oooi- 
pany  of  the  leading  members,  he  definitely  adopted  the  creed  of 
anarchism  {q.v.)  and,  on  returning  to  Russia,  took  an  active  part 
in  spreading  the  nihilist  propaganda.  In  1874  he  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned,  but  escaped  in  1876  and  went  to  England, 
removing  after  a  short  stay  to  Switzerland,  where  he  j<nned  the 
Jura  Federation.  In  1877  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  helped  to 
start  the  socialist  movement,  returning  to  Switzerland  in  1878, 
where  he  edited  for  the  Jura  Federation  a  revolutionary  news- 
paper, Le  ReoolUf  subsequently  also  publishing  various  revolu- 
tionary pamphlets.  Shortly  after  the  assassination  of  the  tsar 
Alexander  H.  (1881)  Kropotkin  was  expelled  from  Switzerland  by 
the  Swiss  government,  and  after  a  short  stay  at  Thonon  (Savoy) 
went  to  London,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  a  year,  retumiag 
to  Thonon  towards  the  end  of  1882.  Shortly  afterwards  be  was 
arrested  by  the  French  government,  and,  after  a  trial  at  Lyoco, 
sentenced  by  a  police-court  magistrate  (under  a  special  law  passed 
on  the  fall  of  the  Commune)  to  five  years'  imprisonment,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  belonged  to  the  International  Workingmoi's 
Association  (1883).  In  1886  however,  as  the  result  of  rq>eatcd 
agitation  on  his  behalf  in  the  French  Chamber,  he  was  released, 
and  settled  near  London. 

Prince  Kropotkin's  authority  as  a  writer  on  Russia  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  and  he  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
Encyclopaedia  BrUannica^  Among  his  other  works  may  be 
named  Paroles  d'un  riwlU  (1884);  La  ConquUe  du  p&m  (xSSS); 
VAnarchie:  sa  philosophies  son  idial  (1896);  The  Stale,  its  Fart 
in  Hisior^  (1898);  Fields,  Factories  and  Workshops  (1899); 
Memoirs  of  a  kevolutionist  (1900);  Mutual  Aid^a  Factor  of  Em- 
lution  (1902);  Modem  Sder^ce  and  Anarchism  (Fhiladelphta, 
1903);  The  Desiccation  of  Asia  (1904);  The  Orog^phy  of  Asia 
(1904);  and  Russian  Literature  (1905). 

KROTOSCHIN  (in  Polish,  Krolostyn),  a  town  of  Germany,  m 
the  Prussian  province  of  Posen,  32  m.  S.E.  of  Posen.  Pop.  (1900), 
12,373.    It  has  three  churches,  a  synagogue,  steam  saw-miOb, 
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And  a  iteun  brewery,  and  carries  oh  trade  in  grain  and  seeds. 
The  castle  of  Rrotoschin  is  the  chief  place  of  a  mediatized  prin- 
cipality  which  was  formed  in  1819  out  of  the  domains  of  the 
Prussian  crown  and  was  granted  to  the  prince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis 
in  compensation  for  the  relinquishment  by  him  of  the  monopoly 
of  the  Prussian  postal  system,  formerly  held  by  his  family. 

KRttDBNBB,  BARBARA  JUUANA,  Baroness  von  (1764- 
X824),  Russian  religious  mystic  and  author,  was  born  at  Riga 
in  Livonia  on  the  nth  of  November  1764.  Her  father,  Otto 
Hermann  von  Vietinghoff,  who  had  fought  as  a  colonel  in 
Catherine  II. 'a  wars,  was  one  of  the  two  councillors  for  Livonia 
and  a  man  of  immense  wealth;  her  mother,  tUe  Countess  Anna 
Ulrica  von  Milnnich,  was  a  grand-daughter  of  the  celebrated 
field  marshal.  Juliana,  as  she  was  usually  called,  was  one  of  a 
numerous  family.  Her  education,  according  to  her  own  account, 
consisted  of  lessons  in  French  spelling,  deportment  and  sewing; 
and  at  the  ago  of  eighteen  (Sept.  29,  1783)  she  was  married  to 
Baron  Burckhard  Alexis  Constantin  von  Kriidener,  a  widower  six- 
teen years  her  senior.  The  baron,  a  diplomatist  of  dbtioction,  was 
cold  and  reserved;  the  baroness  was  frivolous,  pleasure-loving, 
and  possessed  of  an  insatiable  thirst  for  attention  and  flattery; 
and  the  strained  relations  doe  to  this  incompatibility  of  temper 
were  embittercxl  by  her  limitless  extravagance,  which  constantly 
involved  herself  and  her  husband  in  financial  diflkuUics.  At 
first  indeed  all  went  well.  On  the  31st  of  January  1784  a  son 
was  born  to  them,  named  Paul  after  the  grand-duke  Paul  (after- 
wards  emperor) ,  who  acted  as  god-father.  The  same  year  Baron 
Kriidener  became  ambassador  at  Venice,*  where  he  remained  until 
transferred  to  Cbpenhagen  in  1786. 

In  X787  the  birth  of  a  daughter  (Juliette)  aggravated  the 
nervous  disorders  from  which  the  baroness  had  for  some  time 
been  suffering,  and  it  was  decided  that  she  must  go  to  the  south 
for  her  health;  she  accordingly  left,  with  her  infant  daughter  and 
her  fctep-danghter  Sophie.  In  1789  she  was  at  Paris  when  the 
states  general  met:  a  year  later,  at  Montpellier,  she  met  a  young 
cavalry  captain,  Charles  Louis  de  Fr^geville,  and  a  passionate 
atudunent  sprang  up  between  them.  They  returned  together 
to  Copenhagen,  where  the  baroness  told  her  husband  that  her 
heart  could  no  longer  be  his.  The  baron  was  coldly  kind;  he 
refused  to  hear  of  a  divorce  and  attempted  to  arrange  a  modus 
viv€ttdi,  which  was  facilitated  by  the  departure  of  De  Fr^geviUe 
for  the  war.  All  was  useless;  Juliana  refused  to  remain  at  Copen- 
hagen, and,  setting  out  on  her  travels,  visited  Riga,  St  Peters- 
burg— ^where  her  father  had  become  a  senator* — ^Berlin,  Leipzig 
and  Switzerland.  In  1798  her  husband  became  ambassador  at 
Berlin,  and  she  joined  him  there.  But  the  stiff  cotirt  society  of 
Prussia  was  irksome  to  her;  money  difficulties  continued;  and 
by  way  of  climax,  the  murder  of  the  tsar  Paul,  in  whose  favour 
Baron  Kriidener  had  stood  high,  made  the  position  of  the  ambas- 
sador extremely  precarious.  The  baroness  seized  the  occasion 
to  leave  for  the  baths  of  Teplitz,  whence  she  wrote  to  her  husband 
that  the  doctors  had  ordered  her  to  winter  in  the  south.  He  died 
on  the  14th  of  June  i8oa,  without  ever  having  seen  her  again. 

Meanwhile  the  baroness  had  been  revelling  in  the  intellectual 
sodety  of  Coppet  and  of  Paris.  She  was  now  thirty-six;  her 
charms  were  fading,  but  her  passion  for  admiration  survived. 
She  had  tried  the  effect  of  the  shawl  dance,  in  imitation  of  Emma, 
Lady  Hamilton;  she  now  sought  fame  in  literature,  and  in 
1803,  after  consulting  Chateaubriand  and  other  writers  of  dis- 
tinction, published  her  Valirie,  a  sentimental  romance,  of  which 
under  a  thin  veil  of  anonymity  she  herself  was  the  heroine.  In 
January  1S04  she  returned  to  Livonia. 

At  Riga  oaurred  her  "  conversion."  A  gentleman  of  her 
acquaintance  when  about  to  salute  her  fell  dying  at  her  feet. 
The  shock  overset  her  not  too  well  balanced  mind;  she  sought  for 
consolation,  and  found  it  in  the  ministrations  of  her  shoemaker, 
an  ardent  disciple  of  the  Moravian  Brethren.  Though  she  had 
"  found  peace,"  however,  the  disorder  of  her  nerves  continued, 

*  A  portrait  of  Madame  de  KrOdener  and  her  son  as  "  Venus 
diaarmmg  Cupid,**  by  AngeKca  Kauffmano,  of  this  period,  is  in  the 
Louvre. 

*  He  died  while  she  was  there  in  J792. 
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and  she  was  ordered  by  her  doctor  to  the  baths  of  Wiesbaden.  At 
Kdnigsberg  she  had  an  interview  with  Queen  Louise,  and,  more 
important  still,  with  one  Adam  Miiller,  a  rough  peasant,  to  whom 
the  Lord  had  revealed  a  prophetic  mission  to  King  Frederick 
William  III.  "  Chiliasm "  was  in  the  air.  Napoleon  was 
evidently  Antichrist;  and  the  "  latter  days  "  were  about  to  be 
accomplished.  Under  the  influence  of  the  pielistic  movement  the 
belief  was  widely  spread,  in  royal  courts,  in  country  parsonages, 
in  peasants'  hoveb:  a  man  would  be  raised  up  "  from  the  north 
.  . .  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  "  (Isa.  xli.  25);  Antichrist  would 
be  overthrown,  and  Christ  would  come  to  reign  a  thousand  years 
upon  the  earth.  The  interview  determined  the  direction  of 
the  baroness's  religious  development.  A  short  visit  to  the 
Moravians  at  Herrenhut  followed;  then  she  went,  via  Dresden, 
to  Karlsruhe,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Hcinrich  Jung-Stilling  (q.v,), 
the  high  priest  of  occultist  pietism,  whose  influence  was  supreme 
at  the  court  of  Badcb  and  infected  those  of  Stockholm  and 
St  Petersburg.*  By  him  she  was  instructed  in  the  chiliastic  faith 
and  in  the  mysteries  of  the  supernatural  world.  Then,  hearing 
that  a  ceruin  pastor  in  the  Vosges,  Jean  Fr6d£ric  Fontaines,  was 
prophesying  and  working  miracles,  she  determined  to  go  to 
him.  On  the  5th  of  June  1801,  accordingly,  she  arrived  at  the 
Protestant  parsonage  of  Sainte  Marie^^ux- Mines,  accompanied 
by  her  daughter  Juliette,  her  step-daughter  Sophie  and  a  Russian 
valet. 

This  remained  for  two  years  her  headquarters.  Fontaines, 
half-charlatan,  half-dupe,  had  introduced  into  his  household  a 
prophetess  named  Marie  Gottliebin  Kummer,*  whose  visions, 
carefully  calculated  for  her  own- purposes,  became  the  oracle  of 
the  divine  mysteries  for  the  baroness.  Under  this  influence  she 
believed  more  firmly  than  ever  in  the  approaching  millennium 
and  her  own  mission  to  proclaim  it.  Her  rank,  her  reckless 
charities,  and  her  exuberant  eloquence  produced  a  great  effect 
on  the  simple  country  folk;  and  when,  in  1809,  it  was  decided  to 
found  a  colony  of  the  "  elect "  in  order  to  wait  for  "  the  coming  of 
the  Lord,"  many  wretched  peasants  sold  or  distributed  all  they 
possessed  and  followed  the  baroness  and  Fontaines  into  Wiirt- 
temberg,  where  the  settlement  was  established  at  Catharinen- 
plaisir  and  the  chlteau  of  B5nnigheim,  only  to  be  dispersed 
(May  i;  by  an  unsympathetic  government.*  Further  wanderings 
followed:  to  Lichtenthal  near  Baden;  to  Karlsruhe  and  the 
congenial  society  of  pictistic  princesses;  to  Riga,  where  she 
was  present  at  the  deathbed  of  her  mother  (Jan.  24,  181 1); 
then  back  to  Karlsruhe.  The  influence  of  Fontaines,  to  whom 
she  had  been  "  spiritually  married  "  (Madame  Fontaines  being 
content  with  the  part  of  Martha  in  the  household,  so  long  as  the 
baroness's  funds  lasted),  had  now  waned,  and  she  had  fallen  under 
that  of  Johann  Kaspar  Wcgelin  (1766-1833),  a  pious  linen-draper 
of  Strassburg,  who  taught  her  the  sweetness  of  "  complete  anni- 
hilation of  the  will  and  mystic  death."  Her  preaching  and  her 
indiscriminate  charities  now  began  to  attract  curious  crowds  from 
afar;  and  her  appearance  everywhere  was  accompanied  by  an 
epidemic  of  visions  and  prophesyings,  which  culminated  in  the 
appearance  in  181 1  of  the  comet,  a  sure  sign  of  the  approaching 
end.  In  181 2  she  was  at  Strassburg,  whence  she  paid  more  than 
one  visit  to  J.  F.  Obcrlin  iq.v.),  the  famous  pastor  of  Waldbach  in 
Steinthal  (Ban  de  la  Roche),  and  where  she  had  the  glory  of  con- 
verting her  host,  Adrien  de  Lazay-Marnesia,  the  prefect.  In 
1813  she  was  at  Geneva,  where  she  established  the  faith  of  a 
band  of  young  pietists  in  revolt  against  the  Calvinist  Church 
authorities — notably  Henri  Louis  Empeytaz,  afterwards  destined 
to  be  the  companion  of  her  crowning  evangelistic  triumph.  In 
September  18 14  she  was  again  at  Waldbach,  where  Empeytaz 
had  preceded  her;  and  at  Strassburg,  where  the  party  was 
joined  by  Franz  Karl  von  Berckheim,  who  afterwards  married 

*  The  consorts  of  Alexander  L  of  Russia  and  of  Custavus  Adolphus 
IV.  of  Sweden  were  princesses  of  Ekiden. 

*  She  had  been  condemned  some  years  previously  in  WC^temberg 
to  the  pillory  and  three  years'  imprisonment  as  a  "  swindler 
(BelrHgerin),  on  her  own  confession.    Her  curious  history  is  given 
in  detail  by  M.  Muhlenbeck^ 

*  I  n  1809  it  was  obviously  inconvenient  to  have  people  prodainung 
Napo.«.a„".h.B««.-  QoOgk 
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Juliette.*  At  the  end  of  the  year  she  returned  with  her 
daughters  and  Empeytaz  to  Baden,  a  fateful  migration. 

The  empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia  was  now  at  Karlsruhe;  and 
she  and  the  pietist  ladies  of  her  entourage  hoped  that  the  emperor 
Alexander  might  find  at  the  hands  of  Madame  de  Kriidencr  the 
peace  which  an  interview  with  Jung-Stilling  had  failed  to  bring 
him.  The  baroness  herself  wrote  urgent  letters  to  Roxane  de 
Stourdza,  sister  of  the  tsar's  Rumanian  secretary,  begging  her 
to  procure  an  interview.  There  seemed  to  be  no  result;  but  the 
correspondence  paved  the  way  for  the  opportunity  which  a 
strange  chance  was  to  give  her  of  realizing  her  ambition.  In 
the  spring  of  1815  the  baroness  was  settled  atSchlQchtem,  a  piece 
of  Baden  tierritory  endavi  in  Wtirttemberg,  busy  persuading  the 
peasants  to  sell  all  and  fly  from  the  wrath  to  come.  Near  this, 
at  Heilbronn,  the  emperor  Alexander  established  his  head« 
quarters  on  the  4th  of  June.  That  very  night  the  baroness 
sought  and  obtained  an  interview.  To  the  tsar,  who  had  been 
brooding  alone  over  an  open  Bible,  her  sudden  arrival  seemed  an 
answer  to  his  prayers;  for  three  hours  the  prophetess  preached 
her  strange  gospel,  while  the  most  powerful  man  in  Europe  sat ,  his 
face  buried  in  his  hands,  sobbing  like  a  child;  until  at  last  he 
declared  that  he  had  "  found  peace."  At  the  tsar's  request  she 
followed  him  to  Heidelberg  and  later  to  Paris,  where  she  was 
lodged  at  the  H6tel  Montchenu,  next  door  to  the  imperial  head- 
quarters  in  the  Elyste  Palace.  A  private  door  connected  the 
establishments,  and  every  evening  the  emperor  went  to  take 
part  in  the  prayer-meetings  conducted  by  the  baroness  and 
Empeytaz.  Chiliasm  seemed  to  have  found  an  entrance  into 
the  high  councils  of  Europe,  and  the  baroness  von  Kriidencr  had 
become  a  political  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  Admission  to  her 
religious  gatherings  was  sought  by  a  crowd  of  people  celebrated 
in  the  intellectual  and  social  world;  Ch&teaubriand  came,  and 
Benjamin  Constant,  Madame  R^amier,  the  duchesse  de  Bourbon, 
and  Madame  de  Duras.  The  fame  of  the  wonderful  con- 
version, moreover,  attracted  other  members  of  the  chiliastic 
fraternity,  among  them  Fontaines,  who  brought V^^l^  lum  the 
prophetess  Marie  Kummer. 

)  In  thb  religious  forcing-house  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
germinated  and  grew  to  rapid  maturity.  On  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber the  portentous  proclamation,  which  was  to  herald  the  opening 
of  a  new  age  of  peace  and  goodwill  on  earth,  was  signed  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia  (see  Holy  Alliance; 
and  Europe:  History).  Its  authorship  has  ever  been  a  matter 
of  dispute.  Madame  de  Kriidencr  herself  claimed  that  she  had 
suggested  the  idea,  and  that  Alexander  had  submitted  the  draft 
for  her  approval.  This  is  probably  correct,  though  the  tsar 
later,  when  he  had  recovered  his  mental  equilibrium,  reproved  her 
for  her  indiscretion  in  talking  of  the  matter.  His  eyes,  indeed, 
had  begun  to  be  opened  before  he  left  Paris,  and  Marie  Kummer 
was  the  unintentional  cause.  At  the  very  first  seance  the 
prophetess,  whose  revelations  had  been  praised  by  the  baroness 
in  extravagant  terms,  had  the  evil  inspiration  to  announce  in  her 
trance  to  the  emperor  that  it  was  God's  will  that  he  should 
endow  the  reUgious  colony  to  which  she  belonged!  Alexander 
merely  remarked  that  he  had  received  too  many  such  revelations 
before  to  be  impressed.  The  baroness's  influence  was  shaken 
but  not  destroyed,  and  before  he  left  Paris  Alexander  gave  her 
a  passport  to  Russia.  She  was  not,  however,  destined  to  see 
him  again. 

She  left  Paris  on  the  aand  of  October  1815,  intending  to  travel 
to  St  Petersburg  by  way  of  Switzerland.  The  tsar,  however, 
oflcnded  by  her  indiscretions  and  sensible  of  the  ridicule  which 
his  relations  with  her  had  brought  upon  him,  showed  little  dis- 
position to  hurry  her  arrival.  She  remained  in  Switzcriand, 
where  she  presently  fell  under  the  influence  of  an  unscruputous 
adventurer  named  J.  G.  Kellncr.  For  months  Empeytaz,  an 
honest  enthusiast,  struggled  to  save  her  from  this  man's  dutches, 
but  in  vain.  Kellner  too  well  knew  how  to  flatter  the  baroness's 
inordinate  vanitv:  the  author  of  the  Holy  Alliance  could 
be  none  other  than  the  **  woman  clothed  with  the  sun  "  of 

*  Bcrckhcim  had  been  French  commissioner  of  police  in  Mainz  and 
had  abandoned  his  post  in  1813. 


Rev.  zii.  z.  She  wandered  with  Kellner  from  place  to  pbce. 
proclaiming  her  mission,  working  miracles,  persuading  her  oa»- 
verts  to  sell  all  and  follow  her.  Crowds  of  beggan  uxl  lapKal- 
lions  of  every  description  gathered  wherever  she  went,  nipported 
by  the  charities  squandered  from  the  common  fand.  She  becaac 
a  nuisance  to  the  authorities  and  a  menace  Cq  the 
Wiirttemberg  had  expelled  her,  and  the  example  wi 
by  every  Swiss  canton  she  entered  in  turn.  At  last,  in  Avgast 
181 7,  she  set  out  for  her  estate  in  Livonia,  accompanied  by 
Kellner  and  a  remnant  of  the  elect. 

The  emperor  Alexander  having  opened  the  Crimea  to  German 
and  Swiss  chiliasts  In  search  of  a  Und  of  premise,  the  b<nwess's 
son-in-law  Berckheim  and  his  wife  now  proceeded  thither  to  be^» 
establish  the  new  colonies.  In  November  1820  the  baroeeas 
at  last  went  herself  to  St  Petersburg,  where  Berckbeioi  was 
lying  ill.  She  was  there  when  the  news  arrived  of  YpMianti's 
invasion  of  the  Danubian  prindpalltirs,  which  opened  the  «ar 
of  Greek  independence.  She  at  once  proclaimed  the  dxvise 
mission  of  the  tsar  to  take  up  arms  on  bdialf  of  Christcndoa. 
Alexander,  however,,  had  long  since  exchanged  lier  fnflnmrc 
for  that  of  Mettemich,  and  he  was  far  from  anxious  to  be  forced 
into  even  a  holy  war.  To  the  baroness's  overtures  be  replied 
in  a  long  and  polite  letter,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  she  must 
leave  St  Petersburg  at  once.  In  1823  the  death  of  Keflaer, 
whom  to  the  last  she  regarded  as  a  saint,  was  a  severe  blow  to 
her.  Her  health  was  failing,  but  she  allowed  herseU  to  be 
persuaded  by  Princess  Galitziii  to  accompany  her  to  the  Crimea, 
where  she  had  established  a  Swiss  colony.  Here,  at  Karasi 
Bazar,  she  died  on  the  25th  of  December  1824. 

Sainte-Beuve  said  of  Madame  de  KrOdener:  "  EUc  avait  oa 
immense  besoin  que  le  monde  s'occup&t  d'cUe  .  .  .  ;  ramovr 
propre,  toujours  I'amour  propre  ...  1"  A  kindlier  epitaph 
might,  perhaps,  be  written  in  her  own  words,  uttered  afta 
the  revelation  of  the  misery  of  the  Crimean  cokmists  had  at 
last  opened  her  eyes:  "  The  good  that  I  have  done  will  endure; 
the  evil  that  I  have  done  (for  how  often  have  I  not-iaistaken  lor 
the  voice  of  God  that  which  was  no  more  than  the  result  of  bj 
imagination  and  my  pride)  the  mercy  of  God  will  blot  out." 

*  Much  information  about  Madame  de  KrQdeoer,  coloured  by  the 
author's  v'tcwa,  b  to  be  found  in  H.  L.  Empeytaa's  NoHa  sitr 
Alexandre,  emberenr  de  Russie  (2nd  ed.,  Paris,  iSio).  The  Vie  de 
Madame  de  Krudener  (2  vols.,  Paris,  i&M),  by  the  Swiss  banker 
and  Philhcllcne  J.  G.  Eynard.  was  long  the  sundard  life  and  coe- 
tains  much  material,  but  is  far  from  authoritative.  In  Engtt^ 
appeared  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Madame  de  KrUdener,  by  Oarence 
Ford  (London.  1893).  The  most  authoriuiive  study,  baaed  c«  a 
wealth  of  original  research,  is  E.  Muhlenbeck's  Etmdt  sur  U$  orifmes 
de  la  Sainte-AUiatue  (Paris,  1909}.  in  which  numerous  refcreaces 
arc  given.  (W.  A.  P.) 

!  KRUO,  WILHELH  TRAUOOTT  (i77o-i842>.  German  phik- 
sopher  and  author,  was  born  at  Radis  in  Prussia  on  the  aand  d 
June  1770,  and  died  at  Leipzig  on  the  12th  of  January  1842. 
He  studied  at  Wittenberg  under  Reinhard  and  Jehni^cn,  at 
Jena  under  Reinhold.  and  at  CWSttingen.  From  i8ot  to  1804  he 
was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Frankfort-on-tbe-Oder.  after 
which  he  succeeded  Kant  in  the  chair  of  logic  and  metapbysics 
at  the  university  of  Kdnigsberg.  From  1809  till  his  death  he 
was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Leipzig.  He  was  a  proU^  writer 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  in  all  of  which  he  excelled  as  a 
popularizer  rather  than  as  an  original  thinker.  In  philos^hy 
his  method  was  psychological;  he  attempted  to  explain  the 
Ego  by  examining  the  nature  of  its  reflection  upon  the  facu  of 
consciousness.  Being  is  known  to  us  only  througb  its  preseo- 
t  at  ion  in  consciousness;  consciousness  only  in  its  relation  to 
Being.  Both  Being  and  Consciousness,  however,  are  immediatdy 
known  to  us,  as  also  the  relation  existing  between  them.  By  ths 
Transcendental  Synthesis  he  proposed  to  reconcile  Reslisv 
and  Idealism,  and  to  destroy  the  traditional  difiiculty  betwcea 
transcendental,  or  pure,  thought  and  *'  things  in  themselves." 
Apart  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  work,  it  is  admitted  that 
it  had  the  effect  of  promoting  the  study  of  philosophy  and  of 
stimulating  freedom  of  thought  in  religion  and  politics.  His 
principal    works    are:   Brkje    iiber   den  neuetiem   Idcaiismut 
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C1801);  Vertmk  tffter  dU  Prindpiem  der  pkihsophisdm  Erktnnt^ 
miss  (i8ox);  FundamenlalpkUosopkis  (1803);  System  dsr 
ikeoreUsclun  PkUosdpkie  (i8o6*x8zo),  System  der  praktischen 
Pkihsfipkit  (1817-18x9);  Handbuek  der  FkUesophie  (1820; 
drd  ed.,  1828);  Loiik  oder  Denklekre  (X837);  Gesckkkte 
dw  Fkihs.  alter  Zeit  (18x5;  2nd  ed.,  1825);  AUgemeines 
Sandwdrterbuch  der  pkilosopkiscken  Wissensckaften  (X827-X834; 
and  ed.,  x832*x838);  Universal-pfttlosopkiscke  Vorlesutigm  jHr 
Cebildete  beiderlei  CeschUchls.  His  work  Beitr&ge  sur  Geschickte 
der-  PkUos.  des  XIX.  Jahrk,  (X835-X837)  contains  interesting 
criticisms  of  Hegd  and  ScheUing. 

See  also  hu  autobiography,  Mtine  Lebensreise  (Leipzig,  2nd  ed, 
1840). 

XRUGIR,  STEPHANOS  JOHANNES  PAULUS  (X82S-X904), 
president  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  was  bom  in  Cdesberg, 
Cape  Colony,  on  the  xoth  of  October  1825.  His  father  was 
Caspar  Jan  Hendrick  Kniger,  who  was  bom  in  X796,  and  whose 
wife  bore  the  name  of  Steyn.  In  his  ancestry  on  both  sides  occur 
Huguenot  names.  The  founder  of  the  Kruger  family  appears 
to  have  been  a  German  named  Jacob  Rmger,  who  in  X7X3  was 
sent  with  others  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  to  the  Cape. 
At  the  age  of  ten  Paul  Kruger— as  he  afterwards  came  to  be 
known — accompanied  his  parents  in  the  migration,  known  as  the 
Great  Trek,  from  the  Cape  Colony  to  the  territories  north  of  the 
Orange  in  the  years  X83S-1840.  From  boyhood  his  life  was  one 
of  adventure.  Brought  up  on  the  borderland  between  dviliza- 
tion  and  barbarism,  constantly  trdcking,  fighting  and  hunting, 
his  education  was  necessarily  of  the  most  primitive  character. 
He  learnt  to  read  and  to  write,  and  was  Uught  the  narrowest 
form  of  Dutch  Presbyterianism.  His  liUrature  was  ahnost 
confined  to  the  Bible,  and  the  Old  Testament  was  preferred  to 
the  New.  It  is  related  of  Kruger,  as  Indeed  it  has  been  said 
of  Piet  Relief  and  others  of  the  early  Boer  leaders,  that  he 
believed  himself  the  object  of  special  Divine  guidance.  At 
about  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  is  said  to  have  disappeared 
into  the  veldt,  where  he  remained  alone  for  several  days,  under 
the  influence  of  deep  religious  fervour.  During  this- sojourn  in 
the  wilderness  Kruger  stated  that  he  had  been  especially  favoured 
by  God,  who  had  communed  with  and  inspired  him.  Through- 
out his  life  he  professed  this  faith  in  God's  will  and  guidance, 
and  much  of  his  influence  over  his  followers  is  attributable  to 
their  belief  in  his  sincerity  and  in  his  enjoyment  of  Divine  favour. 
The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  the  Transvaal,  pervaded  by  a 
spirit  and  faith  not  unlike  those  which  distinguished  the  Cove^ 
nanters,  was  divided  in  the  early  days  into  three  sects.  Of  these 
the  narrowest,  most  puritanical,  and  most  bigoted  was  the 
Dopper  sect,  to  which  Kruger  belonged.  His  Dopper  following 
was  always  unswerving  in  its  support,  and  at  all  critical  times 
in  the  internal  quarrels  of  the  state  raUied  round  him.  The 
charge  of  hypocrisy,  frequently  made  against  Kruger^— if  by 
this  charge  is  meant  the  mere  juggling  with  religion  for  purely 
political  ends— does  not  appear  entirely  just.  The  subordina- 
tion of  reason  to  a  sense  of  superstitious  fanaticism  is  the  keynote 
of  his  character,  and  largely  the  explanation  of  his  life.  Where 
faith  is  so  profound  as  to  beh'eve  the  Divine  guidance  dll^  and 
the  individual  inteUigence  nU^  a  man  is  able  to  persuade  himself 
that  any  cotnrsc  he  chooses  to  take  is  the  one  he  is  directed  to 
take.  Where  bigotry  is  so  bb'nd,  reason  is  but  dust  in  the 
balance.  At  the  same  time  there  were  incidents  in  Kruger's 
life  which  but  ill  conform  to  any  Biblical  standard  he  might 
choose  to  adopt  or  feel  imposed  upon  him.  Even  van  Oordt,  his 
eloquent  historian  and  apologist,  is  cognisant  of  this  fact. 

When  the  lad,  who  had  already  taken  part  in  fights  with  the 
Matabele  and  the  Zulus,  was  fourteen  his  family  settled  north 
of  the  Vaal  and  were  among  the  founders  of  the  Transvaal  state. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  Paul  found  himself  an  assistant  field 
comet,  at  twenty  he  was  field  comet,  and  at  twenty-seven  held 
a  command  in  an  expedition  against  the  Bechuana  chief  Sechele 
— the  expedition  in  which  David  Livingstone's  mission-house 
was  destroyed. 

In  1853  he  took  part  in  another  expedition  against  Montsioa. 
When  not  fighting  natives  in  those  early  days  Kruger  was 


engaged  In  distant  hunting  excunions  which  took  him  as  far 
north  as  the  Zambezi.  In  1852  the  Transvaal  secured  the 
recognition  of  its  independence  from  Great  Britain  in  the  Sand 
River  convention.  For  many  years  after  this  date  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  was  one  bordering  upon  anarchy,  and  into 
the  faction  strife  which  was  continually  going  on  Kruger  freely 
entered.  In  1856-1857  he  joined  M.  W«Pretorius  in  his  attempt 
to  abolish  the  district  governments  in  the  Transvaal  and  to 
overthrow  the  Orange  Free  State  goverimient  and  compel  a 
federation  between  the  two  countries.  The  raid  into  the  Free 
State  failed;  the  blackest  incident  in  coimexion  with  it  was 
the  attempt  of  the  Pretorius  and  Kruger  party  to  induce  the 
Basuto  to  harass  the  Free  State  forces  behind,  while  they  were 
attacking  them  in  front. 

.  From  this  time  forward  Kniger's  life  is  so  intimately  boimd 
up  with  the  history  of  his  country,  and  even  in  later  years  of 
South  Africa,  that  a  study  of  tluit  history  is  essential  to  an 
understanding  of  it  (see  Transvaal  and  South  Atkica).  In 
1864,  when  the.  faction  fighting  ended  and  Pretorius  was  presi- 
dent, Kruger  was  elected  commandant-general  of  the  forces  of 
the  Transvaal.  In  1870  a  boundary  dispute  arose  with  the 
British  government,  which  waa  settled  by  the  Kcate  award 
(X87X).  The  decision  caused  so  much  discontent  in  the  Trans- 
vaal that  it  brought  about  the  downfall  of  President  Pretorius 
and  his  party;  and  Thomas  Francois  Burgers,  an  educated 
Dutch  minister,  resident  in  Cape  Colony,  was  elected  to  succeed 
him.  During  the  term  of  Burgers'  presidency  Kruger  appeared 
to  great  disadvantage.  Instead  of  loyally  supporting  the 
president  in  the  difficult  task  of  building  up  a  stable  state, 
he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  undermine  his  authority, 
going  so  far  as  to  urge  the  Boers  to  pay  no  taxes  while  Burgers 
was  in  office.  The  faction  of  which  he  was  a  prominent  member 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  bringing  about  that  impasse  in  the 
govenmient  of  the  coimtry  which  drew  such  bitter  protest  from 
Burgas  and  terminated  in  the  annexation  by  the  British  in 
April  X877.  At  this  period  of  Transvaal  history  it  is  impossible 
to  trace  any  tme  patriotism  in  the  action  of  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  one  idea  of  Kruger  and  his  faction  was  to 
oust  Burgers  from  office  on  any  pretext,  and,  if  possible,  to  put 
Kruger  in  his  place.  When  the  downfall  of  Burgers  was  assured 
and  annexation  ofifered  itself  as  the  alternative  resulting  from 
hir  downfall,  it  is  trae  that  Kmger  opposed  it.  But  matters 
had  gone  too  far.  Annexation  became  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  Kmger  accepted  paid  office  under  the  British  government. 
He  continued,  however,  so  openly  to  agitate  for  the  retrocession 
of  the  country,  being  a  member  of  two  deputations  which  went 
to  England  endeavouring  to  get  the  annexation  axmuUed,  that 
in  1878  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  the  British  administrator, 
dismissed  him  from  his  service.  In  x88o  the  Boer  rebellion 
occurred,  and  Kruger  was  one  of  the  famous  triumvirate,  of 
which  General  Piet  Joubert  and  Pretorius  were  the  other 
members,  who,  after  Majuba,  negotiated  the  terms  of  peace  on 
which  the  Pretoria  convention  of  August  i88x  was  drafted.  In 
1883  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Transvaal,  receiving  3431 
votes  as  against  X17X  recorded  for  Joubert. 

In  November  1883  President  Kruger  again  visited  England, 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  getting  another  convention.  The 
visit  was  successful,  the  London  convention,  which  for  years  was 
a  subject  of  controversy,  being  granted  by  Lord  Derby  in  1884 
on  behalf  of  the  British  government.  The  government  of  the 
Transvaal  being  once  more  in  the  hands  of  the  Boers,  the  country 
rapidly  drifted  towards  that  state  of  national  bankmptcy  from 
which  it  had  only  been  saved  by  annexation  in  X877.  In  x886,  the 
year  in  which  the  Rand  mines  were  discovered,  President  Kmger 
was  by  no  means  a  popular  man  even  among  his  own  followers; 
as  an  administrator  of  internal  affairs  he  had  shown  himself 
grossly  incompetent,  and  it  was  only  the  spedous  success  of 
his  negotiations  with  the  British  govemment  which  had  retained 
him  any  measure  of  support.  In  x888  he  was  elected  president 
for  a  second  term  of  office.  In  1889  Dr.  Leyds,  a  young  Hol- 
lander, was  appointed  state  secretary,  and  the  system  of  state 
monopolies  around  which  so  much  cormption  grew  up  was  soon 
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in  fall  course  of  development.  Tbe  principle  of  government 
monopoly  in  trade  being  thus  estsblished,  President  Kruger  now 
turned  his  attention  to  the  further  securing  of  Boer  political 
monopoly.  The  Uitlanders  were  increasing  in  numbers,  as  well 
as  providing  the  state  with  a  revenue.  In  1890, 1891, 1893,  and 
1894  the  franchise  laws  (which  at  the  time  of  the  convention  were 
on  a  liberal  basis)  were  so  modified  that  all  Uitlanders  were 
practically  excluded  altogether.  In  1893  Kruger  had  to  face  a 
third  presidential  election,  and  on  this  occasion  the  opposition 
he  had  raised  among  the  burgers,  largely  by  the  favouritism 
he  displayed  to  the  Hollander  party,  was  so  strong  that  it  was 
fully  anticipated  that  his  more  liberal  opponent.  General  Joubert, 
would  be  elected.  Before  the  election  was  decided  Kruger 
took  care  to  conciliate  the  volksraad  members,  as  well  as  to 
see  that  at  all  the  volksraad  elections,  which  occurred  shortly 
before  the  presidential  election,  his  supporters  were  returned,  or, 
if  not  returned,  that  his  opponents  were  objected  to  on  some 
trivial  pretext,  and  by  this  means  prevented  from  actually  sitting 
in  the  volksraad  until  the  presidential  election  was  over.  The 
Hollander  and  concessionnaire  influence,  which  had  become  a 
strong  power  in  the  state,  was  all  in  favour  of  President  Kruger. 
In  spite  of  these  facts  Kruger's  position  was  insecure.  "  General 
Joubert  was,  without  any  doubt  whatever,  elected  by  a  very 
considerable  majority."*  But  the  figures  as  announced  gave 
Kruger  a  majority  of  about  700  votes.  General  Joubert  accused 
the  government  of  tampering  with  the  returns,  and  appealed 
to  the  volksraad.  The  appeal,  however,  was  fruitless,  and 
Kruger  retained  office.  The  action  taken  by  President  Kruger 
at  this  election,  and  his  previous  actions  in  ousting  President 
Burgers  and  in  absolutely  excluding  the  Uitlanders  from  the 
franchise,  all  show  that  at  any  cost,  in  his  opinion,  the  govern- 
ment must  remain  a  dose  corporation,  and  that  while  he  lived 
he  must  remain  at  the  head  of  it. 

f  FYom  1877  onward  Kruger's  external  policy  was  consistently 
anti-British,  and  on  every  side — ^in  Bechuanaland,  in  Rhodesia, 
in  Zuluhmd— he  attempted  to  enlarge  the  frontiers  of  the 
Transvaal  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain.  In  these  disputes 
be  usually  gained  something,  and  it  was  not  until  1895  ^-^  he 
was  definitdy  defeated  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  a  seaport. 
His  internal  policy  was  blind,  reckless  and  unscrupulous,  and 
inevitably  led  to  disaster.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  his  own 
words  when  replying  to  a  deputation  of  Uitlanders,  who  desired 
to  obtain  the  legalization  of  the  \ise  of  the  English  language  in 
the  Transvaal.  "  This,"  said  Kruger, "  is  my  country;  these  are 
my  laws.  Those  who  do  not  like  to  obey  my  laws  can  leave  my 
country."  This  rejection  of  the  advances  of  the  Uitlanders — 
by  whose  aid  he  could  have  built  up  a  free  and  stable  republic — 
led  to  his  downfall,  though  the  faUore  of  the  Jameson  Raid  in 
the  first  days  of  1896  gave  him  a  signal  opportunity  to  secure 
the  safety  of  his  country  by  the  grant  of  real  reforms.  But  the 
Raid  taught  him  no  lesson  of  this  kind,  and  despite  the  inter* 
vention  of  the  British  government  the  Uitlanders'  grievances 
were  not  remedied. 

In  1898  Kruger  was  elected  president  of  the  Transvaal  for 
the  fourth  and  last  time.  In  1899  rehitions  between  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Great  Britain  had  become  so  strained,  by  reason  of  the 
oppre^ion  of  the  foreign  population,  that  a  conference  was 
arranged  at  BloemContein  between  Sir  Alfred  (afterwards  Lord) 
Milner,  the  high  commissioner,  and  President  Kruger.  Kruger 
was  true  to  his  prind|des.  At  every  juncture  in  his  life  his 
object  had  been  to  gain  for  himself  and  his  own  narrow  policy 
everything  that  he  could,  while  conceding  nothing  in  return. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  in\'ariably  failed  to  come  to  any 
arrangement  with  Sir  John  Brand  while  the  latter  was  prudent 
of  the  Free  Sute.  In  1889,  the  very  year  following  President 
Brand's  death,  he  was  able  to  make  a  treaty  with  President  Reitz, 
his  successor,  which  bound  each  of  the  Boer  republics  to  assist 
the  other  in  case  its  independence  was  menaced,  unless  the 
quarrd  could  be  shown  to  be  an  unjust  one  cm  the  part  of  the 
state  so  menaced.  In  effect  it  bound  the  Free  StaU  to  share  all 
the  hazardous  risk  of  the  reckless  anti-British  Transvaal  policy, 
*  Sir  Percy  Ftupairick,  in  TU  Trantoaai  Jrom  Witkm,  cb.  iti. 


without  the  Free  State  itself  recefving  anjrthing  in  fctvn. 
Kruger  thus  achieved  one  of  the  objecU  of  his  life.  With  sock 
a  history  of  apparent  success,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  Uut 
the  Transvaal  president  came  to  Bk>emfontein  to  meet  S« 
Alfred  Milner  in  no  mood  for  concession.  It  is  true  that  be 
made  an  ostensible  offer  on  the  franchise  question,  bvt  t^ 
proposal  was  made  dependent  on  so  many  conditions  that  it 
was  a  palpable  sham.  Every  proposition  which  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  made  was  met  by  the  objection  that  it  threatened  the 
independence  of  the  Transvaal.  This  retort  was  Freaideat 
Kruger*s  rallying  cry  whenever  he  found  hin^elf  in  the  least 
degree  pressed,  either  from  within  or  without  the  state.  To 
admit  Uitlanders  to  the  franchise,  to  no  matter  bow  mo(^ate 
a  degree,  would  destroy  the  independence  of  the  state.  In 
October  1899,  after  a  long  and  fruitless  correspondence  with 
the  British  government,  war  with  Great  Britain  was  ushered 
in  by  an  ultimatum  from  the  TransvaaL  Immediately  after 
the  ultimatum  Natal  and  the  Cape  Colony  were  invaded  by  the 
Boers  both  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Free  State.  Yet  one  of 
the  most  memorable  utterances  made  by  Kruger  at  the  Bloeo- 
fontein  conference  was  couched  in  the  following  terms:  *'  We 
follow  out  what  God  says^  '  Accursed  be  he  that  rcmoveth  his 
nd^bour's  landmark.'  As  long  as  your  Excellency  lives  yoa 
will  see  that  we  shall  never  be  the  attacking  party  on  another 
man's  land."  The  course  of  the  war  that  followed  is  described 
under  Transvaau  In  X900,  Bloemfontcin  and  Pret<»ia  having 
been  occupied  by  Briti^  troops,  Kruger,  too  old  to  go  oa 
commando,  with  the  consent  of  his  executive  pro^«ded  to 
Europe,  where  he  endeavoured  to  induce  the  £uik>pean  powen 
to  intervene  on  his  behalf,  but  without  success. 

From  this  time  he  ceased  to  have  any  political  influrnrf 
He  took  up  his  residence  at  Utrecht,  where  he  dictated  a  recoad 
of  his  career,  published  in  1902  under  tho  title  of  The  Mamenn 
of  Paul  Kruger.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  July  1904  at  Clarens, 
near  Vevey,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  whither  he 
had  gone  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  He  waa  buried  at  Pretona 
on  the  following  16th  of  December,  Dingaan's  Day,  the  ancii* 
versary  of  the  day  in  1838  when  the  Boers  crushed  the  Zvh 
king  Dingaan— a  fi^t  in  which  Kruger,  then  a  lad  of  thirteo, 
had  taken  part.  Kruger  was  thrice  married,  and  had  a  large 
family.  His  second  wife  died  in  1891.  When  be  went  to 
Europe  he  left  his  third  wife  in  Lord  Roberts's  custody  at  Pre- 
toria, but  she  gradually  failed,  and  died  there  (July  1901).  li 
was  in  her  grave  that  the  body  of  her  husband  was  laid.  It  b 
recorded  that  when  a  sUtuc  to  President  Kruger  at  Pretoria 
was  erected,  it  was  by  Mrs.  Kruger's  wish  that  the  hat  was  Idi 
open  at  the  top,  in  order  that  the  rain-water  might  collect  ibcve 
for  the  birds  to  drink. 

See  T.  F.  van  Oordt,  P.  Knuer  em  de  obkomst  d.  Zuid-AfrihaoHstht 
Republiek  (Amsterdam,  1898};  the  Memoirs  already  meniioDct): 
F.  R.  Sutham,  Paul  Kruger  and  his  Times  (1898);  and,  aniorj 
works  with  a  wider  scope,  G.  M.  Thcal,  History  </  SotOb  Afncs 
(for  events  down  to  1872  only) ;  Sir  J.  P.  Fitspatnck«  Tk»  Trmmsmd 
from  Wilkin  (1899);  The  Times  History  of  tU  War  in  South  AfruA 
(1900-9) ;  and  A.  P.  Hilltcr,  South  African  Studies  (1900). 

KRUGERSDORP.  a  town  of  the  Transvaal,  21  m,  N.W.  cf 
Johannesburg  by  rail  Pop.  (1904)*  20,073,  of  whom  6046  were 
whites.  It  is  built  on  the  Witwatersrand  at  an  elevation  ol 
5709  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  a  mining  centre  of  some  importacoe. 
It  u  also  the  starting-point  of  a  railway  to  Zecrust  and  Mat ckirg. 
Krugersdorp  was  founded  in  1^7  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  gold  on  the  Rand  and  is  named  after  President  Kruger. 
Within  the  munidpal  area  is  the  Paardekraal  monument  crecird 
to  conunemorate  the  victory  gained  by  the  Boers  under  Aadrks 
Pretorius  in  1838  over  the  Zulu  king  Dingaan,  and  on  the  161J1 
of  December  each  year,  kept  as  a  public  holiday,  large  ourobcts 
of  Boers  assemble  at  the  monument  to  cdebrate  the  cxtnt. 
Here  in  December  1880  a  great  meeting  of  Boers  resolved  aga-n 
to  prodaim  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal.  The  fonrJ 
proclamation  was  made  on  Dingaan's  Day,  and  after  the  defeat 
of  the  British  at  Majuba  Hill  in  188 1  that  victory  was  aho 
commemorated  at  Paardekraal  on  the  16th  of  December.  The 
monunient,  which  was^dama^d  durin^thc  war  ^f  j899-»903, 
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mu  Tcstoied  by  the  British  authoritiies.  It  was  at  Doornkop, 
near  Krugersdotp>  that  Dr  L.  S.  Jameson  and  his  **  raiders  " 
surrendered  to  Commandant  Piet  Cronje  on  the  snd  of  January 
x8^  (see  Tkansvaal:  History),  At  Sterkfontein,  8  m.  N.W. 
of  Krugersdorp,  are  •  limestone  caves  containing  beautiful 
stalactites. 

.  KRUMAU  (in  Czech,  KrumUn) ,  Is  a  town  in  Bohemia  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Moldau ,  (Vitava).  It  has  about  8000 
inhabitants,  partly  of  Czech,  .partly  of  German  nationality. 
Krumau  is  principally  celebrated  because  its  ancient  castle 
was  long  the  stronghold  of  the  Rosenberg  family,  known  also 
as  pani  s  ruze^  the  lords  of  the  rose.  Henry  11.  of  Rosenberg 
(d.  13 10)  was  the  first  member  of  the  family  to  reside  at  Krumau. 
His  son  Peter  I.  (d.  1349)  raised  the  place  to  the  rank  of  a  city. 
The  last  two  members  of  the  family  were  two  brothers,  WilHam, 
created  prince  of  Ursini-Rosenberg  in  r5s6  (d.  1593),  and  Peter 
Vok,  who  played  a  very  large  part  in  Bohemian  history.  Their 
librarian  was  Wenceslas  Breaan,  who  has  left  a  valuable  work  on 
the  annals  of  the  Rosenberg  family.  Peter  Vok  of  Rosenberg,  a 
strong  adherent  of  the  Utraquist  party,  sold  Krumau  shortly 
before  his  death  (t6rx),  because  the  Jesuits  had  established 
themselves  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  lordship,  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  monarchy,  was 
bought  by  the  emperor  Rudolph  n.  for  his  natural  son,  Julius 
of  Austria.  In  1622  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  presented  the 
lordship  to  his  minister,  Hans  Ukich  von  Eggenberg,  and  in 
162$  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  an  hereditary  duchy  in  his  favour. 
From  the  Eggenberg  family  Krumau  pa^ed  in  17 19  to  Prince 
Adam  Franz  Karl  of  Scbwarzenberg,  who  was  created  duke 
of  Krumau  in  1723.  The  head  of  the  Scbwarzenberg  family 
bears  the  title  of  duke  of  Krumau.  The  castle,  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  in  Bohemhi,  preserves  much  of  its  ancient 
character. 

See  W.  Brezan,  Zivot  Vikma  s  Rosenheria  (Life  of  Willtam  of 
Rosenberg),  1847;  abo  Zivot  Pttra  Voka  z  Rostnbarka  (I  ife.of  Peter 
Vok  of  Rosenberg),  x88o. 

KRUHBACHBR,  CARL  (1856-1909),  German  Byzantine 
scholar,  was  born  at  Kttmach  in  Bavaria  on  the  23rd  of  Sep* 
tember  1856.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Munich 
and  Leipzig,  and  held  the  professorship  of  the  middle  age  and 
modem  Greek  language  and  literature  in  the  former  from  1897 
to  his  death.  His  greatest  work  is  his  Gcsckickle  der  byzantini- 
scken  LiUeralur  (from  Justinian  to  the  fall  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  1453).  a  second  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1897, 
with  the  collaboration  of  A.  Ehrhard  (section  on  theology)  and 
H.  Gclzer  (general  sketch  of  Byzantine  history,  a.d.  395-1453). 
The  value  of  the  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  elaborate 
bibliographies  contained  in  the  body  of  the  work  and  in  a 
special  supplement.  Krumbacher  also  founded  the  ByMantini- 
uhe  Zeilschrift  (189a)  and  the  Byzantinisckes  Archiv  (1898). 
He  travelled  extensively  and  the  results  of  a  journey  to  Greece 
appeared  in  his  GriecfUsche  Reise  (1886).  Other  works  by  him 
are:  Casta  (1897),  a  treatise  on  a  9th-century  Byzantine 
poetess,  with  the  fragments;  Mickad  Glykas  (1894);  "  Die 
griechische  Litteratur  des  Mittelalters "  in  P.  Hinneberg's. 
Die  Kultur  der  Gegenwart,  i.  8  (1905);  Das  Problem  der  neu- 
griechischett  Schriftsprache  (1902),  in  which  he  strongly  opposed 
the  efforts  of  the  purists  to  introduce  the  classical  style  into 
modem  Greek  literature,  and  Populdre  AufsOtsc  (1909). 

KRUHBN  (Kroouen,  Kkooboys,  Krus,  or  Crocs),  a  negro 
people  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  They  dwell  in  villages 
scattered  ak>ng  the  coast  of  Liberia  from  below  Monrovia 
nearly  to  Cape  Palmas.  The  name  has  been  wrongly  derived 
from  the  English  word  "  crew,"  with  reference  to  the  fact  that 
Krumen  were  the  first  West  African  people  to  take  service  in 
European  vessels.  It  is  probably  from  Kraoh,  the  primitive 
name  of  one  of  their  tribes.  Under  Krumen  are  now  grouped 
many  kindred  tribes,  the  Grebo,  Basa,  Nifii,  &c.,  who  collec- 
tively number  some  40,000.  The  Krus  proper  live  in  the  narrow 
strip  of  coast  between  the  Sino  river  and  Cape  Palmas,  where 
arc  their  five  chief  villages,  Kruber,  Little  Kru,  Settra  Km, 
Nana  Kru  and  King  William's  .Town.*^  They  are  traditionally 


from  the  interior,  but  have  long  been  noted  as  skilful  seamen 
and  daring  fishermen.  They  are  a  stout,  muscxilar,  broad* 
chested  race,  probably  the  most  robust  of  African  peoples. 
They  have  trae  negro  features — skin  of  a  blue-black  hue  and 
woolly  and  abundant  hair.  The  women  are  of  a  lighter  shade 
than  negro  women  generally,  and  in  several  respects  come 
much  nearer  to  a  Eiupopean  standard.  Morally  as  well  as 
physically  the  Krumen  are  one  of  the  most  remarkable  races 
in  Africa.  They  are  honest,  brave,  proud,  so  passionately  fond 
of  freedom  that  they  will  starve  or  drown  themselves  to  escape 
capture,  and  have  never  trafiicked  in  slaves.  Politically  the 
Krus  are  divided  into  small  commonwealths,  each  with  an 
hereditary  chief  whose  duty  is  simply  to  represent  the  people  in 
their  dealings  with  strangers.  The  real  govemment  is  vested 
in  the  elders,  who  wear  as  insignia  iron  rings  on  their  legs. 
Their  president,  the  head  fetish-man,  guards  the  national 
symbols,  and  his  house  is  sanctuary  for  offenders  till  their  guilt 
h  proved.  Personal  property  is  held  in  common  by  each  family. 
Land  also  is  communal,  but  the  rights  of  the  actual  cultivator 
cease  only  when  he  falk  to  farm  it. 

At  14  or  15  the  Km  "  boys  "  eagerly  contract  themselves  for 
voyages  of  twelve  or  eighteen  months.  Generally  they  prefer 
work  near  at  home,  and  are  to  be  found  on  almost  every  ship 
trading  on-  the  Guinea  coast.  As  soon  as  they  have  saved 
enough  to  buy  a  wife  they  return  home  and  settle  down. 
Kmmen  or^ment  their  faces  with  tribal  marks — ^black  or  blue 
lines  on  the  forehead  and  from  ear  to  ear.  They  tattoo  their 
arms  and  mutilate  the  incisor  teeth.  As  a  race  they  are 
singularly  intelligent,  and  exhibit  their  enterprise  in  numerous 
settlements  along  the  coast.  Sierra  Leone,  Grand  Bassa  and 
Monrovia  all  have  their  Km  towns.  Dr  Blcek  classifies  the  Km 
language  with  the  Mandingo  family,  and  in  this  he  is  followed 
by  Dr  R.  G.  Latham;  Dr  K611e,  who  published  a  Km  grammar 
(1854),  considers  it  as  distinct. 

See  A.  dc  Quatrcfages  and  E.  T.  Ham'y,  Crania  ethnica,  ix.  363 
(1878-1879);  Schlagintwcit-Sakunlunski,  m  the  Sittungsherichte  erf 
the  academy  at  Munich  (1875);  Nicholas,  in  Bull,  de  la  Soe.  d*An- 
tkrop.  (Paris.  1872):  J.  BQttikofer,  Reisebilder  aiu  Liberia  (Lddeo, 
X890) ;  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  Liberia  (London,  1906). 

KRUHMACHER,  FRIEDRICH  ADOLF  (1767-1845)1  German 
theologian,  was  bom  on  the  13th  of  July  1767  at  Tccklenburg, 
Westphalia.  Having  studied  theology  at  Lingen  and  Halle, 
he  became  successively  rector  of  the  grammar  school  at  MOrs 
(1793)1  professor  of  theology  at  Dubburg  (1800),  preacher  at 
Crcfeld,  and  afterwards  at  Kcttwig,  Consistoriairalk  and  super- 
intendent in  Bernburg,  and,  after  declining  an  invitation  to  the 
university  of  Bonn,  pastor  of  the  Ansgariuskirche  in  Bremen 
(1824).  He  died  at  Bremen  on  the  14th  of  April  1845.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  religious  works,  but  is  best  known 
by  his  Parabeln  (1805;  9th  ed.  1876;  Eng.  trans.  1844). 

A.  W.  Mdller  published  his  life  and  letters  in  1849. 

His  brother  Gotttrieo  Daniel  Krummacher  (1774-1837), 
who  studied  theology  at  Duisburg  and  became  pastor  successively 
in  Birl  (1798),  Wttlfrath  (x8oi)  and  Elberield  (x8i6),  was  the 
leader  of  the  "  pietists  "  of  Wupperthal,  and  published  several 
volumes  of  sermons,  including  one  entitled  Die  Wanderungen 
Israels  durch  d.  WHste  nock  Kattaan  (1834). 

Friedrich  Wilhelu  Krxtmmacher  (1796-1868),  son  of  Fried- 
rich  Adolf,  studied  theology  at  Halle  and  Jena,  and  became 
pastor  successively  at  Frankfort  (i8x9),Ruhrort  (X823),  Gemarke, 
near  Barmen  in  the  Wupperthal  (1825),  and  Elberield  (1834).  In 
1847  ^  received  an  appointment  to  the  Trinity  Church  in 
Berlin,  and  in  1853  he  became  court  chaplain  at  Potsdam.  He 
was  an  influential  promoter  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  His 
best-known  works  are  Eiias  der  Thisbiter  (X828-X833;  6th  cd. 
X874;  Eng.  trans.  1838);  EUsa  (X837)  and  Das  Passionsbuck,  der 
kidende  Chrislus  (x8s4,  in  English  The  Suffering  Saviour,  1870). 
His  Autobiography  was  published  in  1869  (Eng.  trans.  187 x). 

Emil  Wuhelm  Krummacher  (i 798-1886),  another  son,  was 
born  at  Mdrs  in  1798.  In  X84X  he  became  pastor  in  Duisburg. 
He  wrote,  amongst  other  works.  Herscnsmanna  aus^Lutficrs 
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Werken  (1852).  His  son  Heimftiiii  (1828^1890),  who  was  ap- 
pointed Consisiorialratk  in  Stettin  in  1877,  was  the  author  ol 
Deutsches  Lebeit  in  Nordamerika  (1874). 

KRUPP,  ALFRED  (1812-1887),  German  metallur^,  was 
born  at  Essen  on  the  26th  of  April  18x2.  His  father,  Friedxich 
Krupp  (1787-1826),  had  purchased  a  small  forge  in  that  town 
about  x8io,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  problem  of  manufactur- 
ing cast  steel;  but  though  that  product  was  put  on  the  market 
by  him  in  18x5,  it  commanded  but  little  sale,  and  the  firm  was 
far  from  prosperous.  After  his  death  the  works  were  carried 
on  by  his  widow,  and  Alfred,  as  the  eldest  son,  found  himself 
obliged,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  to  leave  school  and  undertake  their 
direction.  For  many  years  his  efforts  met  with  little  success, 
and  the  concern,  wUch  in  1845  employed  only  122  workmen, 
did  scarcely  more  than  pay  its  way..  But  in  1847  Krupp  made  a 
3  pdr.  muzzle-loading  gun  of  cast  steel,  and  at  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition of  London  in  185 x  he  exhibited  a  solid  flawless  ingot  of 
cast  steel  weighing  2  tons.  This  exhibit  caused  a  sensation  in 
the  industrial  world,  and  the  Essen  works  sprang  into  fame. 
Another  successfid  invention,  the  manufacture  of  wddless  steel 
tires  for  railway  vehicles,  was  introduced  soon  afterwards. 
The  profits  derived  from  these  and  other  steel  manufaaures 
were  devoted  to  the  expansion  of  the  works  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  artillery  with  which  the  name  of  Krupp  is  especially 
associated  (see  Osonance).  The  model  settlement,  which  is 
one  of  the  best-known  features  of  the  Krupp  works,  was  started 
in  the  'sixties,  when  difficulty  b^an  to  be  found  in  housing  the 
increasing  number  of  workmen;  and  now  there  are  various 
"colonies,"  practically  separate  villages,  dotted  about  to  the 
south  and  south-west  of  the  town,  with  schools,  libraries,  recrea- 
tion grounds,  clubs,  stores,  &c  a.  The  policy  also  was  adopted 
of  acquiring  iron  and  coal  mines,  so  that  Uie  firm  might  have 
command  of  supplies  of  the  raw  material  required  for  its  opera- 
tions. Alfred  Krupp,  who  was  known  as  the  "  Cannon  King," 
died  at  Essen  on  the  X4th  of  July  X887,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  only  sonJFriedrich  Alfred  Krupp  (X854-1902),  who  was  bom 
at  Essen  on  the  X7th  of  February  1854.  The  latter  devoted 
himself  to  the  financial  rather  than  to  the  technical  side  of  the 
business,  and  under  him  it  again  underwent  enormous  expansion. 
Among  other  things  he  in  1896  leased  the  "  Germania  "  ship- 
building yard  at  Kiel,  and  in  1902  it  passed  into  the  complete 
ownership  of  the  firm.  In  the  latter  year,  which  was  also  the 
year  of  his  death,  on  the  22nd  of  November,  the  total  number 
of  men  employed  at  Essen  and  its  associated  works  was  over 
40,000.  His  elder  daughter  Bertha,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
married  in  October  X906  to  Dr  Gustav  von  Bohlen  tmd  Halbach, 
who  on  that  occasion  received  the  right  to  bear  the  name 
Krupp  von  Bohlen  und  Halbach.  The  enormous  increase  in  the 
German  navy  involved  further  expansion  in  the  operations  of 
the  Krupp  firm  as  manufacturers  of  the  armour  plates  and  guns 
required  for  the  new  ships,  and  in  1908  its  capital,  then  standing 
at  £9,000,000,  was  augmented  by  £2,500,000. 

KRUSBNSTERN,  AOAK  IVAN  (X770-1846),  Russian^ navi- 
gator, hydrographer  and  admiral,  was  bom  at  Haggud  in 
Esthonia  on  the  19th  of  November  1 77a  In  x  785  he  entered  the 
corps  of  naval  cadets,  after  leaving  which,  in  .1788,  with  the 
grade  of  midshipman,  he  served  in  the  war  against  Sweden. 
Having  been  appointed  to  serve  In  the  British  fleet  for  several 
years  (x795-i799),  he  visited  America,  India  and  Chiqa.  After 
publishing  a  paper  pointing  out  the  advanUges  of  direct  com- 
munication between  Russia  and  China  by  Cape  Hom  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  Alexander  I. 
to  make  a  v<>yage  to  the  east  coast  of  Asia  to  endeavour  to 
carry  out  the  project.  Two  English  ships  were  bou^t,  in  which 
the  expedition  left  Kronstadt  in  August  1803  and  proceeded  by 
Cape  Hom  and  the  Sandwich  Iskinds  to  Kamchatka,  and  thence 
to  Japan.  Returning  to  Europe  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
after  an  extended  series  of  explorations,  Krusenstem  reached 
Kronstadt  in  August  x8o6,  his  being  the  first  Russian  ex- 
pedition to  circumnavigate  the  world.  The  emperor  conferred 
several  honours  upon  him,  and  he  ultimately  became  admiraL 
As  director  of  the  Russian  naval  school  Krusenstem  did  much 


useful  work.  He  was  also  a  member  of  thMdentlfic  ooouuttaa 
of  the  marine  department,  and  his  comtiivance  lor  cooiitcr> 
acting  the  influence  of  the  iron  in  vessels  on  the  comptti  was 
adopted  in  the  navy.  He  died  at  Reval  00  the  94tk  of  Aagst 
1846. 

Krusenatem's  Voyage  Round  the  World  in  180^1806  was  pabliahed 
at  St  Peterabiug  ia  18x0-1814,  in  %  volt.,  with  fofio  adaa  of  104 
plates  and  mape  (Eng^  ed.,  a  vols.  X813;  Freoch  ed.,  2  vda^ 
and  atlas  of  30  plates,  X820).  His  narrative  contains  a  good  many 
important  discoveries  and  rectifications,  especially  in  the  res^on  <x 
Japan,  and  the  cootributions  made  by  the  various  savants  were  of 
much  scientific  impottancc  A  valuaUe  work  is  bis  Atlas  de  tOdam 
Pacifique,  with  its  accompanying  Recueil  des  mimoires  kydrog^^ 
fkimus  (St  Petersburg,  182^-1827).  See  Memoir  by  his  daughter, 
Madame  Chariotte  Bemharoi,  translated  by  Sir  John  Ross  (1856). 

KRU8HEVAT8  (or  E^jjUzvac),  a  town  of  Servia,  lyiag  ia  a 
fertile  region  of  hills  and  dales  near  the  right  bank  oC  the  Serviaa 
Morava.  Pop.  (1900),  about  10,000.  Krushevats  is  the  capital 
of  a  department  bearing  the  same  name,  and  has  an  active  trade 
in  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  grain  and  livestock,  for  the  sale  of  whkh 
it  possesses  about  a  dozen  markets.  It  was  in  Kntshevata  that 
the  last  Servian  tsar,  Lazar,  assembled  his  army  to  mardi 
against  the  Turks,  and  lose  his  empire,  at  Kosovo,  in  1389. 
The  site  of  his  palace  is  marked  by  a  ruioed  endoaure  containing 
a  fragment  of  the  tower  of  Queen  Militsa,  whither,*  according  to 
legend,  tidixigs  of  the  defeat  were  brought  her  by  crows  from  the 
battlefield.  Within  the  enclosure  stands  a  church,  dating  from 
the  reign  of  Stephen  Dushan  (1336-1356),  with  beautifnl  roee 
windows  and  with  imperial  peacocks,  dragons  aiul  eagles 
sculptured  on  the  walls.  Several  old  Turkish  bouses  were  left 
at  the.beginning  of  the  20th  century,  besides  an  ancient  Ttukish 
fountain  and  bath.  _ 

KSHATTRIYA,  one  of  the  four  original  Indian  castes,  the 
other  three  being  the  Brahman,  the  Vaisya  and  the  Sudxa.  The 
Kshattriya  was  the  warrior  caste,  and  their  function  was  to 
protect  the  people  and  abstain  from  sensual  pleanues.  On 
the  rise  of  Brahxnin  ascendancy  the  Kshattriyas  were  repressed, 
and  their  consequent  revolt  gave  rise  to  buddhism  and  JalnisBi, 
the  founders  of  both  these  religions  belonging  to  the  Kshattriya 
caste.  ^  Though,  according  to  tradition,  the  Kshattriyas  were 
all  exterminated  by  Parasurama,  the  rank  is  now  conceded  to 
the  modem  RajpiUs,  and  also  to  the  ruling  families  d  native 
sUtes.    (See  Caste.) 

KUBAN,  a  river  of  southern  Russia,  risixig  on  the  W.  slope  of 
the  Elbruz,  in  the  Caucasus,  at  an  altitude  of  13,930  ft.,  races 
down  the  N.  face  of  the  Caucasus  as  a  mountain  torrent,  but 
upon  getting  down  to  the  lower-lying  steppe  country  S.  of 
Stavropol  it  turns,  at  X075  f^  altitude,  towards  the  N.W., 
and  eventually,  assuming  a  westerly  course,  enters  the  Gulf 
of  Kyzyl-tash,  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Straiu  of 
Kerch.  Its  lower  course  lies  for  some  distance  through  marshes, 
where  in  times  of  overflow  its  breadth  increases  from  the  normal 
700  ft.  to  over  half  a  mile.  Its  total  length  is  500  m.,  the  area 
of  its  basin  2 1,480  sq.  m.  It  is  navigablefor  steamers  for  73  m., 
as  far  as  the  confluence  of  its  tributary,  the  Laba  (200  m.  long). 
This,  like  its  other  affluents,  the  Byelaya  (iss  ni.),  Urup,  and 
Great  and  Little  Zelenchuk,  joins  it  from  the  left.  The  Kuban 
is  the  ancient  Hypanis  and  VardaneS  and  the  Psh^hche  of  the 
Circassians. 

KUBAf},  a  province  of  Russian  Caucasia,  having  the  Sea  d 
Azov  on  the  W.,  the  territory  of  Don  0>ssacks  on  the  N.,  the 
govenunent  of  Stavropol  and  the  province  of  Terek  on  the  £., 
and  the  government  of  Kutais  and  the  Black  Sea  district  on  the 
S.  and  S.W.  It  thus  contains  the  low  and  nuirshy  lowlands 
on  the  Sea  of  Azov,  the  westem  portion  of  the  fertile  steppes 
of  northem  Caucasia,  and  the  iu>rthem  slopes  of  the  Caocasas 
range  from  its  north-west  extremity  to  the  Elbrus.  The  am 
is  36,370  sq.  m.  On  the  south  the  province  includes  the  paraOd 
ranges  of  the  Black  Mountains  (Kara-da^),  3000  to  6ooe  ft 
high,  which  are  intersected  by  gorges  that  grow  deeper  and  wider 
as  the  main  range  is  approached.  Owing  to  a  rdatively  wet 
climate  and  numerous  streams,  these  mountains  are  densdy 
clothed  with  woods,  under  the  shadow  of  which   a  thkk 
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tmdergrowth  of  rhododendrons,  "Caucasian  palms''  (Buxus 
iempervirens),  ivy,  clematis,  &c.,  develops,  so  as  to  render  the 
forests  almost  impassable.  These  cover  altogether  nearly  20% 
of  the  aggregate  area.  Wide,  treeless  plains,  from  1000  to 
3000  ft.  high,  stretch  north  of  the  Kubafi,  and  are  profusely 
watered  by  that  river  and  its  many  tributaries— the  Little  and 
Great  Zelcnchuk,  Urup,  Laba,  Byelaya,  Pshish— mountain 
torrents  that  rush  through  narrow  gorges  from  the  Caucasus 
range.  In  its  lower  course  the  Kubaft  forms  a  wide,  low  delta, 
covered  with  rushes,  haunted  by  wild  boar,  and  very  unhealthy. 
The  same  characteristics  mark  the  low  plains  on  the  east  of  the 
Sea  of  Azov,  dotted  over  with  numerous  semi-stagnant  lakes. 
Malaria  is  the  enemy  of  these  regions,  and  is  especially  deadly 
on  the  Tamafi  Peninsula,  as  also  along  the  left  bank  of  the  lower 
and  middle  Kubafi. 

There  is  considerable  mineral  wealth.  Coal  is  found  on  the 
Kubafi  and  its  tributaries,  but  its  extraction  is  still  insigm'ficant 
(less  than  10,000  tons  per  annum).  Petroleum  wells  exist  in  the 
district  of  Maikop,  but  the  best  are  in  the  Tamafi  Peninsula, 
where  they  range  over  570  sq.  m.  Iron  ores,  silver  and  zinc 
are  found;  alabaster  is  extracted,  as  also  some  salt,  soda  and 
Epsom  salts.  The  best  mineral  waters  are  at  Psekup  and 
Tamafi,  where  there  are  also  numbers  of  mud  volcanoes,  ranging 
from  small  hillocks  to  hills  365  ft.  high  and  more.  The  soil 
b  very  fertile  in  the  plains,  parts  of  which  consist  of  black  earth 
and  arc  being  rapidly  populated. 

The  population  reached  1,928,419  in  1897.  of  whom  1,788,622 
were  Russians,  13,926  Armenians,  20,137  Greeks  and  20,778 
Germans.  There  were  at  the  same  date  945,873  women,  and 
only  156,486  people  lived  in  towns.  The  estimated  population 
in  1906  was  2,275,400.  The  aborigines  were  represented  by 
100,000  Circassians,  5000  Nogai  Tatars  and  some  Ossetes. 
The  Circassians  or  Adyghe,  who  formerly  occupied  the  mountain 
valleys,  were  compelled,  after  the  Russian  conquest  in  i86x, 
either  to  settle  on  the  flat  land  or  to  emigrate;  those  who 
refused  to  move  voluntarily  were  driven  across  the  mountains 
to  the  Black  Sea  coast.  Most  of  them  (nearly  200,000)  emigrated 
to  Turkey,  where  they  formed  the  Bashi-bazouks.  -Peasants 
from  the  interior  provinces  of  Russia  occupied  the  plains  of 
the  Kubafi,  and  they  now  number  over  1,000,000,  while  the 
Kubafi  Cossacks  in  1897  numbered  804,372  (405,428  women). 
In  point  of  religion  90%  of  the  population  were  in  1897 
members  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  4%  Raskolniks  and 
other  Christians  and  54%  Mahommedans,  the  rest  being  Jews. 
'  Wheat  is  by  far  the  chief  crop  (nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
total  area  under  crops  are  lOider  wheat);  rye, oats,  barley, 
millet,  Indian  corn,  some  flax  and  potatoes,  as  also  tobacco,  are 
grown.  Agricultural  machinery  is  largely  employed,  and  the 
province  is  a  reserve  granary  for  Russia.  Livestock,  especially 
sheep,  is  kept  in  large  numbers  on  the  steppes.  Bee-keeping  is 
general,  and  gardening  and  vine>growing  are  spreading  rapidly. 
Fishing  in  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azov,  as  also  in  the  Kubafi,  is 
important. 

Two  main  lines  of  railway  intersect  the  province,  one  running 
K.W.  to  S.E.,  from  Rostov  to  Vladikavkaz,  and  another  starting 
from  the  former  south-westwards  to  Novorossiysk  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  province  is  divided  into  seven 
districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which,  with  their  populations  in 
1897,  are  Ekaterinodar,  capital  of  the  province  (65,697),  Anapa 
(6676),  Labinsk  (6388),  Batalpashinsk  (8100),  Maikop  (34ii9x)f 
Temryuk  (14,476)  and  Yeisk  (35,446). 

The  history  of  the  original  settlements  of  the  various  native 
tribes,  and  their  language  and  worship  before  the  introduction 
of  Mahommedanism,  remain  a  blank  page  in  the  legends  of  the 
Caucasus.  The  peninsula  of  Tamafi,  a  land  teeming  with  relics 
of  ancient  Greek  colonists,  has  been  occupied  successively  by  the 
Cimmerians,  Sarmatians,  Khazais,  Mongols  and  other  nations. 
The  Genoese,  who  estabUshed  an  extensive  trade  in  the  13th 
century,  were  expelled  by  the  Turks  in  1484,  and  in  1784  Russia 
obtained  by  treaty  the  entire  peninsula  and  the  territory  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Kubafi,  the  latter  being  granted  by  Cathe- 
rine II.  in  1793  to  the  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper.  Then  commenced 


the  bloody  struggle  with  the  Circassians,  which  continued  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  Not  only  domestic,  but  even  field 
work,  is  conducted  mostly  by  the  women,  who  are  remarkable 
for  their  physical  strength  and  endurance.  The  native  moun- 
taineers, known  under  the  general  name  of  Circassians,  but 
locally  distinguished  as  the  Karachai,  Abadsikh,  Khakuchy, 
Shapsugh,  have  greatly  altered  their  mode  of  life  since  the 
pacification  of  the  Caucasus,  still,  however,  maintaining  Mahonv 
medanism,  speaking  their  vernacular,  and  strictly  observing  the 
customs  of  their  ancestors.  Exports  include  wheat,  tobacco, 
leather,  wool,  petroleum,  timber,  fish,  salt  and  live  cattle; 
imports,  dry  goods,  groceiy  and  hardware.  Local  industry  is 
limited  to  a  few^  tanneries,  petroleum  refineries  and  spirit 
distiUeries.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Bb.) 

KUBEUK,  JAN  (1880^  ),  Bohemian  violinist,  was  bom 
near  Prague,  of  humble  parentage.  He  learnt  the  violin  from 
childhood,  and  appeared  in  public  at  Prague  in  1888,  subsequently 
being  trained  at  the  Conservatorium  by  the  famous  teacher 
Ottakar  Sevfik.  From  him  he  learnt  an  extraordinary  tech- 
nique,  and  from  1898  onwards  his  genius  was  acclaimed  at 
concerts  throughout  Europe.  He  first  appeared  in  London  in 
1900,  and  in  America  in  1901,  creating  a  furore  everywhere. 
In  1903  he  married  the  Countess  Czaky  Szell. 

KUBERA  (or  Kuvera),  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  god  of  wealth. 
Originally  he  appears  as  king  of  the  powers  of  evil,  a  kind  of 
Pluto.  His  home  is  Alaka  in  Mount  Kailasa,  and  his  garden,' 
the  world's  treasure-house,  is  Chaitraratha,  on  Mount  Mandara. 
Kubera  is  half-brother  to  the  demon  Ravana,  and  was  driven 
from  Ceylon  by  the  latter.  • 

KUBLAI  KHAN  (or  ^aan,  as  the  supreme  ruler  descended 
from  Jenghiz  was  usually  distinctively  termed  in  the  13th  century) 
(1216-1294),  the  most  eminent  of  the  successors  of  Jenghiz 
(Chinghiz),  and  the  founder  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  in  China.' 
He  was  the  second  son  of  TulS,  youngest  of  the  four  sons  of 
Jenghiz  by  his  favourite  wife.  Jenghiz  was  succeeded  in  the 
khanship  by  his  third  son  Okkodai,  or  Ogdai  (1229),  he  by  his 
son  Kuyuk  (1246),  and  Kuyuk  by  Mangu,  eldest  son  of  TuIS 
(1252).  Kublai  was  bom  in  1216,  and,  young  as  he  was,  took 
part  with  his  younger  brother  Hulagu  (afterwards  conqueror 
of  the  caliph  and  founder  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  in  Persia) 
in  the  last  campaign  of  Jenghiz  (1226-27).  The  Mongol  poetical 
chronicler,  Sanang  Setzen,  records  a  tradition  that  Jenghiz 
himself  on  his  deathbed  discerned  young  Kublai's  promise 
and  predicted  his  distinction.  . 

Northern  China,  Cathay  as  it  was  called,  had  been  partially 
conquered  by  Jenghiz  himself,  and  the  conquest  had  been 
followed  up  till  the  Kin  or  "  golden  "  dynasty  of  Tatars,  reigning 
at  K'ai-fSng  Fu  on  the  Yellow  River,  were  completely  subju- 
gated (1234).  But  China  south  of  the  Yangtszc-kiang  remained 
many  years  later  subject  to  the  native  dynasty  of  Sifng,  reigning 
at  the  great  city  of  Lingan,  or  Kinsai  {King-sz*,  "  capital "), 
now  known  as  Hang-chow  Fu.  Operations  to  subdue  this 
region  had  commenced  in  1235,  ^ut  languished  till  Mangu*s 
accession.  Kublai  was  then  named  his  brother's  h'eutenant  in 
Cathay,  and  operations  were  resumed.  By  what  seems  a  vast 
and  risky  strategy,  of  which  the  motives  are  not  quite  clear, 
the  first  campaign  of  Kublai  was  directed  to  the  subjugation 
of  the  remote  westem  province  of  Yunnan.  After  the  capture 
of  Tali  Fu  (wcU  known  in  recent  years  as  the  capital  of  a  Mahom- 
medan  insurgent  sultan),  Kublai  returned  north,  leaving  the 
war  in  Yunnan  to  a  trusted  general  Some  years  later  (1257) 
the  khan  Mangu  himself  entered  on  a  campaign  in  west  China, 
and  died  there,  before  Ho-chow  in  Szech'uen  (1259). 

Kublai  assumed  the  succession,  but  it  was  disputed  by  his 
brother  Arikbugha  and  by  his  cousin  Kaidu,  and  wars  with 
these  retarded  the  prosecution  of  the  southern  conquest.  Doubt- 
less, however,  this  was  constantly  before  Kublai  as  a  great  task 
to  be  accomplished,  and  its  fulfilment  was  in  his  mind  when 
he  selected  as  the  future  capital  of  his  empire  the  Chinese  city 
that  we  now  know  as  Peking.  Here,  in  1264,  to  the  north-east 
of  the  old  city,  which  under  the  name  of  Yenking  had  been  an 
occasional  residence  of  the  Kin  sovereigns,  he  founded  his  new 
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capita],  a  great  rectangidar  pbt  of  z8  m.  in  circuit.  The  (ao- 
called)  "  Tatar  city  "  of  modem  Peking  is  the  city  of  Kublai, 
with  about  one-third  at  the  north  cut  off,  but  Kublai'a  walls  are 
also  on  this  retrenched  portion  still  traceable. 

The  new  dty,  officially  termed  T'ai-tu  ("  great  court "), 
but  known  among  the  Mongols  and  western  people  as  Kaan- 
baligh  ("  dty  of  the  khan  ")  was  finished  in  1267.  The  next 
year  war  against  the  Sung  Empire  was  resumed,  but  was  long 
retarded  by  the  strenuous  defence  of  the  twin  dties  of  Siang-yang 
and  Fan-cheng,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river  Han,  and  command- 
ing two  great  lines  of  approach  to  the  basin  of  the  Yangtsze- 
kiang.  The  siege  occupied  nearly  five  years.  After  this 
Bayan,  Kublai's  best  lieutenant,  a  nan  of  high  military  genius 
and  noble  charaaer,  took  command.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  1276  that  the  Sung  capital  surrendered,  and  Bayan  rode 
into  the  dty  (then  probably  the  greatest  in  the  world)  as  its 
conqueror.  Tlie  young  emperor,  with  his  mother,  was  sent 
prisoner  to  Kaan-baligh;  but  two  younger  princes  had  been 
despatched  to  the  south  before  the  fall  of  the  dty,  and  these 
successivdy  were  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  adherents  of  the 
native  throne.  An  attempt  to  maintain  their  cause  was  made 
in  Fu-kien,  and  afterwards  in  the  province  of  Kwang-tung; 
but  in  1279  these  efforts  were  finally  extinguished,  and  the 
faithful  minister  who  had  inspired  them  terminated  the  struggle 
by  jimiping  with  his  young  lord  into  the  sea. 

Even  tmdcr  the  degenerate  Stmg  dynasty  the  conquest  of 
southern  China  had  occupied  the  Mongols  during  half  a  century 
of  intermittent  campaigns.  But  at  last  Kublai  was  ruler  of  all 
China,  and  probably  the  sovereign  (at  least  nominally)  of  a 
greater  population  than  had  ever  acknowledged  one  man's 
supremacy.  For,  though  his  rule  was  disputed  by  the  princes 
of  his  house  in  Turkestan,  it  was  acknowledged  by  those  on  the 
Volga,  whose  rule  reached  to  the  frontier  of  Poland,  and  by  the 
family  of  his  brother  Hulagu,  whose  dominion  extended  from 
the  Oxus  to  the  Arabian  desert.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
the  name  and  character  of  an  emperor  of  China  were  familiar 
as  far  west  as  the  Black  Sea  and  not  unknown  in  Europe. 
The  Chinese  seals  which .  Kublai  conferred  on  his  kinsmen 
reigning  at  Tabriz  are  stamped  upon  thdr  letters  to  the  kings 
of  France,  and  survive  in  the  archives  of  Paris.  Adventurers 
from  Turk^tan,  Persia,  Armenia,  Byzantium,  even  from 
Vem'ce,  served  him  as  ministers,  generals,  governors,  envoys, 
astronomers  or  physidans;  soldiers  from  all  Asia  to  the  Cau- 
casus fought  his  battles  in  the  south  of  China.  Once  in  his  old 
age  (1287)  Kublai  was  compelled  to  take  the  field  in  person 
against  a  serious  revolt,  raised  by  Nayan,  a  prince  of  his  family, 
who  held  a  vast  domain  on  the  borders  of  Manchuria.  Nayan 
was  taken  and  executed.  The  revolt  had  been  stirred  up  by 
Kaidu,  who  survived  his  imperial  rival,  and  died  in  1301. 
Kublai  himself  died  in  1294,  at  the  age  of  seventy-dght. 

Though  a  great  figure  in  Asiatic  history;  and  far  from  deserving 
a  m'che  in  the  long  gallery  of  Asiatic  tyrants,  Kublai  misses  a 
record  in  the  short  list  of  the  good  rulers.  His  historical  locus 
was  a  happy  one,  for,  whilst  he  was  the  first  of  his  race  to  rise 
above  the  innate  barbarism  of  the  Mongols,  he  retained  the  force 
and  warlike  character  of  his  ancestors,  which  vanished  utterly 
in  the  effeminacy  of  those  who  came  after  him.  He  had  great 
intelligence  and  a  keen  desire  for  knowledge,  with  apparently 
a  good  deal  of  natural  benevolence  and  magnanimity.  But  his 
love  of  splendour,  and  his  fruitless  expeditions  beyond  sea, 
created  enormous  demands  for  money,  and  he  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  character  and  methods  of  those  whom  he  employed  to 
raise  it.  A  remarkable  narrative  of  the  oppressions  of  one 
of  these,  Ahmed  of  Fenaket,  and  of  the  revolt  which  they  pro- 
voked, is  given  by  Marco  Polo,  in  substantial  accordance  with 
the  Chinese  annals. 

Kublai  patronized  Chinese  literature  and  culture  generally. 
The  great  astronomical  instruments  which  he  caused  to  be  made 
were  long  preserved  at  Peking,  but  were  carried  off  to  Berlin 
in  1900.  Though  he  put  hardly  any  Chinese  into  the  first 
ranks  of  his  administration,  he  attached  many  to  his  confidence, 
and  was  personally  popular  among  them.    Had  his  endeavour 


to  procure  European  priests  for  the  instructioo  oi  his  people, 
of  which  we  know  throu^  Marco  Polo,  prospered,  the  Ronaa 
Catholic  church,  which  gained  some  ground  under  his  sacceaoc% 
might  have  taken  stronger  root  in  China.  Failing  this  moaieii- 
tary  effort,  Kublai  probably  saw  in  the  organized  force  of  Tibetan 
Buddhism  the  readiest  instrument  in  the  dvilizatlon  of  hit 
countrymen,  and  that  system  received  his  spedal  countenance. 
An  early  act  of  his  reign  had  been  to  constitute  a  young  Luna  U 
intelh'gence  and  learning  the  head  of  the  Lamaite  Church,  and 
eventually  also  prince  of  Tibet,  an  aa  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  precursory  form  of  the  rule  of  the  "  grand  lamas  "  of  Laaca. 
The  same  ecdesiastic,  Mati  Dhwaja,  was  employed  by  KuUai 
to  devise  a  special  alp^bet  for  use  with  the  Mongol  langnagr 
It  was  chiefly  based  on  Tibetan  forms  of  Nagari;  some  ooim 
and  inscriptions  in  it  are  extant;  but  it  had  no  grent  vogue, 
and  soon  perished.  Of  the  splendour  of  his  court  nnd  enter- 
tainments, of  his  palaces,  summer  and  winter,  of  his  great 
hunting  expeditions,  of  his  revenues  and  extraordinary  paper 
currency,  of  his  elaborate  system  of  posts  and  much  elaie,  aa 
account  is  given  in  the  book  of  Marco  Pdo,  who  passed  many 
years  in  Kublai's  service. 

We  have  alluded  to  his  foreign  expeditions,  which  wtxe 
almost  all  disastrous.  Nearly  all  arose  out  of  a  >»afA»ri«g 
for  the  nominal  extension  of  his  empire  by  Haiming  submisaoa 
and  tribute.  Expeditions  against  Japan  were  several  times 
repeated;  the  last,  in  1281,  on  an  immense  scale,  met  with 
huge  discomfiture.  Kublai's  preparations  to  avenge  it  were 
abandoned  owing  to  the  intense  discontent  which  they  cmted. 
In  1278  he  made  a  daim  of  submission  upon  Champa,  an  andcnt 
state  representing  what  we  now  call  Cochin  f^»"a  This 
eventually  led  to  an  attempt  to  invade  the  cotintry  throng 
Tongking,  and  to  a  war  with  the  latter  state,  in  which  the 
Mongols  had  much  the  worst  of  it.  War  with  Burma  (or  Mien, 
as  the  Chinese  called  it)  was  provoked  in  very  similar  fashion,  but 
the  result  was  more  favourable  to  Kublai's  arms.  The  country 
was  overrun  as  far  as  the  Irrawaddy  ddta,  the  andent  capital, 
Pagftn,  with  its  magnificent  temples,  destroyed,  and  the  dd  royal 
dynasty  overthrown.  The  last  attempt  of  the  kind  was  agatmt 
Java,  and  occurred  in  the  last  year  of  the  old  khan's  reigo. 
The  envoy  whom  he  had  conurJssioned  to  daim  homage  was 
sent  back  with  ignominy.  A  great  armament  was  equipped 
in  the  ports  of  Fu-kien  to  avenge  this  insult;  but  after  some 
temporary  success  the  force  was  compelled  to  re-embark  with 
a  loss  of  3000  men.  _The  death  of  Kublai  prevented  further 
action. 

Some  other  expeditions,  in  which  force  was  not  tised,  gratified 
the  khan's  vam'ty  by  bringing  back  professions  of  homage,  with 
presents,  and  with  the  curious  reports  of  foreign  countries  in 
which  Kublai  delighted.  Such  .expeditions  extended  to  the 
states  of  southern  India,  to  eastern  Africa,  and  even  to  Mada- 
gascar. 

Of  Kublai's  twdve  legitimate  sons,  Chingkim,  the  favourite 
and  designated  successor,  died  in  1284/5;  ^uid  Timur,  the  son 
of  Chingkim,  took  his  place.  No  great  king  arose  in  the  dynasty 
after  Kublai.  He  had  in  all  nine  successors  c^  his  house  on  the 
throne  of  Kaan-baligh,  but  the  long  and  imbedle  rdgn  of  the 
ninth,  Toghon  Timur,  ended  (1368)  in  disgrace  and  expubioa. 
and  the  native  dynasty  of  Ming  reigned  in  thdr  stead.  (H.  Y.) 

KUBUS,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  central  parts  of  Sumatra. 
They  are  nomadic  savages  living  entirely  in  the  forests  in  sbdten 
of  branches  and  leaves  built  on  platforms.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  they  represent  a  Sumatran  aboriginal  race;  but  Dr  J.  G. 
Carson,  reporting  on  Kubu  skuUs  and  skeletons  submitted  to 
him  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Forbes,  declared  them  deddedly  Malay, 
though  the  frizzle  in  the  hair  might  indicate  a  certain  mixture 
of  negrito  blood  {Jour.  Antkrop.  instit.,  April  1884).  They  axe 
of  a  rich  olive-brown  tint,  thdr  hair  jet  black  and  inclined  to 
curl,  and,  though  not  dwarfs,  are  bdow  the  average  height. 

KUCHAN.  a  fertile  and  populous  district  of  the  province 
Khorasan  in  Persia,  bounded  N.  by  the  Russian  lYanscaspaa 
territory,  W.  by  Bujnurd,  S.  by  Isfarain,  and  extending  in  the 
E.  to  near  Radkan.    Its  area  is  about  3000  sq.  m.  and  its 
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population,  prindpally  composed  of  Zafaranlu  Kurds,  descen- 
dants of  tribes  settled  there  by  Shah  Abbas  I.  in  the  17th 
century,  is  estimated  at  100,00a  About  3000  families  are 
nomads  and  live  in  tents.  The  district  produces  much  grain, 
35,000  to  30,000  tons  yearly,  and  contains  two  towns,  Kuchan 
and  Shirvan  (pop.  6000),  and  many  villages. 

K.UCBAN,  the  capiul  of  the  district,  has  suffered  much  from 
the  effects  of  earthquakes,  notably  in  1875,  i^  and  1895. 
The  last  earthquake  laid  the  whole  town  in  ruins  and  caused 
considerable  loss  of  life.  About  8000  of  the  survivors  removed 
to  a  site  7}  m.  E.  and  there  built  a  new  town  named  Nasseriyeh 
alter  Nasr-ud-din  Shah,  but  known  better  as  Kuchan  i  jadid, 
i.e.  New  Kuchan,  and  about  1000  remained  in  the  ruined  dty 
in  order  to  be  near  their  vineyards  and  gardens.  The  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  old  town  is  37*^  8'  N.,  58"  25^  £.» 
elevation  4100  ft.  The  new  town  has  been  regularly  hud  out 
with  broad  streets  and  spadous  bazaars,  and,  situated  as  it  is 
half-way  between  Meshed  and  Askabad  on  the  cart-road  con- 
necting those  two  places,  has  much  trade.  Its  population  is 
estimated  at  10,000.    There  are  telegraph  and  post  offices. 

KUCH  BEHAR,  or  Cooch  Behak,  a  native  state  of  India, 
in  Bengal,  consisting  of  a  submontane  tract,  not  far  from 
Darjeeling,  entirdy  surrounded  by  British  territory.  Area, 
Z307  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  $66,974;  esUmated  revenue,  £140,000. 
The  state  forms  a  level  plain  of  triangular  shape,  intersected 
by  numerous  rivers.  The  greater  portion  is  fertile  and  well 
cultivated,  but  tracts  of  jungle  are  to  be  seen  in  the  north-east 
comer,  which  abuts  upon  Assam.  The  soil  is  uniform  in  char- 
acter throughout,  consisting  of  a  light,  friable  loam,  varying  in 
depth  from  6  in.  to  3  ft.,  superimposed  upon  a  deep  bed  of  sand. 
The  whole  is  detritus,  washed  down  by  torrents  from  the- neigh- 
bouring Himalayas.  The  rivers  all  pass  through  the  state  from 
north  to  south,  to  join  the  main  stream  of  the  Brahnuiputra. 
Some  half-dozen  are  navigable  for  small  trading  boats  throughout 
the  year,  and  are  nowhere  fordablc;  and  there  are  about  twenty 
minor  streams  which  become  navigable  only  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  streams  have  a  tendency  to  cut  new  channels  for 
themselves  after  every  annual  flood,  and  they  commum'cate 
with  one  another  by  cross-country  watercourses.  Rice  is 
grown  on  three-fourths  of  the  cultivated  area.  Jute  and  tobacco 
are  also  largely  grown  for  export.  The  only  spedal  industries 
are  the  weaving  of  a  strong  siUc  obtained  from  worms  fed  on  the 
castor-oil  plant,  and  of  a  coarse  jute  doth  used  for  screens 
and  bedding.  The  external  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
JMarwari  immigrants  from  Rajputana.  Among  other  improve- 
ments a  railway  has  been  constructed,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
loan  from  the  British  government.  The  earthquake  of  the 
X2th  of  June  1897  caused  damage  to  public  buildings,  roads,  &c., 
in  the  state  to  the  estimated  amount  of  £100,000. 

The  Koch  or  Rajbansi,  from  which  the  name  of  the  state 
is  derived,  are  a  widely  spread  tribe,  evidently  of  aboriginal 
descent,  found  throughout  all  northern  Bengal,  from  Purnea 
district  to  the  Assam  valley.  They  are  akin  to  the  Indo-Chinese 
races  of  the  north-east  frontier;  but  they  have  now  become 
largdy  hinduized,  especially  in  thdr  own  home,  where  the 
appellation  "  Koch  "  has  come  to  be  used  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
Thdr  total  niunbcr  in  all  India  was  returned  in  1901  as  nearly 
2 1  millions. 

'  As  in  the  case  of  many  other  small  native  states,  the  royal 
family  of  Kuch  Behar  lays  claim  to  a  divine  origin  in  order  to 
oonreal  an  impure  aboriginal  descent.  The  greatest  monarch 
of  the  dynasty  was  Nar  Narayan,  the  son  of  Visu  Singh,  who 
began  to  rdgn  about  1 550.  He  conquered  the  whole  of  Kamrup, 
built  temples  in  Assam,  of  which  ruins  still  exist  bearing  inscrip- 
tions with  his  name,  and  extended  his  power  southwards  over 
what  is  now  part  of  the  British  districts  of  Rangpur  and  Purnea. 
His  son,  Lakshmi  Narayan,  who  succeeded  him  in  Kuch  Behar, 
became  tributary  to  the  Mogul  Empire.  In  1772  a  competitor 
for  the  throne,  having  been  driven  out  of  the  country  by  his 
rivals,  applied  for  assistance  to  Warren  Hastings.  A  detach- 
ment of  sepoys  was  accordingly  marched  into  the  state;  the 
Bhutias,  whose  interference  had  led  to  this  intervention,  were 


expelled,  and  forced  to  sue  for  peace  through  the  mediation  of 
the  lama  of  Tibet.  By  the  treaty  made  on  this  occasion,  April 
1773,  the  raja  acknowledged  subjection  to  the  Company,  and 
made  over  to  it  one-half  of  his  aimual  revenues.  In  1863,  on  the 
death  of  the  raja,  leaving  a  son  and  heir  only  ten  months  old, 
a  British  commissioner  was  aj^inted  to  undertake  the  direct 
management  of  affairs  during  the  minority  of  the  prince,  and 
many  important  reforms  were  successfully  introduced.  The 
maharaja  Sir  Nripendra  Narayan,  G.CJ.E.,  bom  in  1862,  was 
educated  under  British  guardianship  at  Patna  and  Calcutta,  and 
became  hon.  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  6th  Bengal  Cavalry.  In 
1897-98  he  served  in  the  Tlrah  campaign  on  the  staff  of  General 
Yeatman-Biggs,  and  recdved  the  distinction  of  a  C.B.  He  was 
present  at  the  Jubilee  in  1887,  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  1897, 
and  King  Edward's  Coronation  in  1902,  and  became  a  well-known 
figure  in  London  sodety.  In  1878  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  the  Brahmo  leader.  His  ddest  son  was 
educated  in  England. 

The  town  of  Kuch  Behar  is  situated  on  the  river  Tursa,  and 
has  a  railway  station.  Pop.  ( 1 901 ) ,  10,458.  It  contains  a  college 
affiliated. to  the  Calcutta  University. 

KUDU  {koodoo),  the  native  name  for  a  large  spedes  of  African 
anidope  (q.v),  with  large  corkscrew-like  horns  in  the  male, 


Male  Kudu, 
and  the  body  marked  with  narrow  vertical  white  lines  in  both 
sexes.  The  female  is  hornless.  Strepsiceros  capensis  (or  S. 
strepsiceros)  is  the  scientific  name  of  the  true  kudu,  which  ranges 
from  the  Cape  to  Somaliland;  but  there  is  also  a  much  smaller 
spedes  (5.  imhcrhis)  in  East  and  North-East  Africa. 

KUENEN,  ABRAHAM  (1828-1891),  Dutch  Protestant  theo- 
logian, the  son  of  an  apothecary,  was  born  on  the  i6th  of  Sep- 
tember 1828,  at  Haarlem,  North  Holland.  On  his  father's 
death  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  leave  school  and  take  a 
humble  place  in  the  business.  By  the  generosity  of  friends  he 
was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  at  Haarlem  and  afterwards 
at  the  university  of  Leiden.  He  studied  theology,  and  won  his 
doctor's  degree  by  an  edition  of  thirty-four  chapters  of  Genesis 
from  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  In  1853 
he  became  professor  extraordinarius  of  theology  at  Leiden, 
and  in  1855  full  professor.  He  married  a  daughter  of  VV. 
Muurling,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Gr5ningen  school,  which 
made  the  first  pronounced  breach  with  Calvinistic  theology 
in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland.  Kuenen  himself  soon 
became  one  of  the  main  supports  of  the  modern  theology,  of 
which  J.  N.  Scholten  (1811-18S5)  and  Karel  Willem  Opzoomer 
(b.  182 1)  were  the  chief  founders,  and  of  which  Leiden  became 
the  headquarters.  His  first  great  work,  an  historico-critical 
introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  Historisch-kritisch  onder- 
zoek  naar  het  onstaan  en  de  vcrzameling  van  de  boeken  des  Oudcn 
Verbonds  (3  vols.,  1861-1865;  2nd  ed.,  1885-1893;  German  by 
T.  Weber  and  C.  T.  Muller,  1885-1894).  followed  the  lines  of  the 
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dominant  school  of  Heinricb  Ewald.  But  before  long  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  J.  W.  Colenso,  and  learned  to 
regard  the  prophetic  narrative  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Numbers 
as  older  than  what  was  by  the  Germans  denominated  Grundschrift 
(" Book  of  Origins")*  l^  1869-1870  he  published  his  book  on 
the  religion  of  Israel,  De  godsdienst  van  Israel  tot  den  ondergang 
van  der  Joodscken  Stoat  (Eng.  trans.,  1874-1875).  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  1875  by  a  study  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  De  profeten  en  de 
profelie  ondcr  Israel  (Eng.  trans.,  1877),  largely  polemical  in  its 
scope,  and  specially  directed  against  those  who  rest  theological 
dogmas  on  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  In  x88a  Kuenen  went 
to  England  to  deliver  a  course  of  Hibbert  lectures,  National 
Religions  aAd  Universal  Religion;  in  the  following  year  he 
presided  at  the  congress  of  Orientalists  held  at  Leiden.  In  x886 
his  volume  on  the  Hexateuch  was  published  in  England.^  He 
died  at  Leiden  on  the  loth  of  December  1891. 

Kuenen  was  also  the  author  of  many  articles,  papers  and  reviews; 
a  scries  on  the  Hexateuch,  which  appeared  in  the  Theolopsch 
Tijdsckrifl,  of  which  in  1866  he  became  joint  editor,  is  one  of  the 
finest  ptoducts  of  modern  criticism.  His  collected  works  were 
tran^ted  into  German  and  published  by  K.  Budde  in  1 8q±.  Several 
of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  English  by  Philip  vVicksteed. 
See  the  article  in  Herzog-Hauck,  ReaUncyklopdaie. 
I  KUEN-LUN,  or  Kwen-Lun,  a  term  used  to  designate  gener- 
ally the  mountain  ranges  which  run  along  the  northern  edge  of  the 
great  Tibetan  plateau  in  Central  Asia.  In  a  wider  application 
it  means  the  succession  of  ranges  which  extend  from  the  Pamirs 
on  the  W.  to  113  '^  £.,  until  it  strikes  against  or  merges  in  the 
steep  escarpments  of  the  S.E.  flank  of  the  Mongolian  pbteau. 
In  the  narrower  acceptation  it  applies  only  to  those  ranges 
which  part  the  desert  of  Takla-makan  on  the  N.  from  the  Tibetan 
plateau  on  the  S.  between  the  Pamirs  and  the  transverse  glen 
of  the  Kara-muren,  that  is,  nearly  to  the  longitude  of  the 
town  of  Cherchen  (about  85 §°  E.).  Although  the  use  of  the 
name  is  thus  restricted  in  geographical  usage,  the  mountain 
system  so  designated  does,  as  a  fact,  extend  eastwards  as  far  as 
the  great  depression  of  Tsaidam  (say  95°  E.),  though  it  is  un- 
certain whether  its  direct  orographical  continuation  eastwards 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  Astin-tagh,  or,  as  F.  Grenard  and 
K.  Bogdanovich  believe — and  with  them  Sven  Hedin  is  inclined 
to  agree— with  the  parallel  ranges  of  Kalta-alaghan  and  Arka- 
tagh,  which  lie  S.  of  the  Astin-tagh.  At  any  rate  the  Astin- 
tagh,  whether  it  is  the  principal  continuation  of  the  Kuen-lun 
or  only  a  subsidiary  flanking  system,  is  itself  the  westward 
continuation  of  the  Nan-shan  or  Southern  Mountains,  which 
reach  down  far  into  China  (to  113**  E.). 

Taken  in  its  widest  meaning,  the  Kuen-lun  Mountains  thus 
stretch  in  a  wavy  line  for  nearly  3500  m.  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
while  in  the  W.  their  constituent  ranges  are  folded  and  squeezed 
by  lateral  compression  into  a  breadth  of  some  150-200  m.,  their 
summits  being  forced  up  to  correspondingly  higher  altitudes, 
iu  the  E.  they  spread  out  to  a  breadth  of  some  600  m.,  the 
ranges  being  in  that  quarter  less  folded,  and  consequently 
both  flatter  and  lower.  In  the  tectonic  structure  of  Asia  the 
Kuen-lun  forms,  as  it  were,  the  backbone  of  the  continent.  In 
point  of  age  it  is  very  much  older  than  either  the  Himalayas 
to  the  S.  or  the  Tian-sban  to  the  N.  But  although  the  crests 
of  its  component  ranges  reach  altitudes  of  21,500  to  22,000  ft., 
they  are  not  as  a  rule  overtopped  by  individual  peaks  of  com- 
manding and  towering  elevation,  as  the  Himalayas  are,  but  run 
on  the  whole  tolerably  uniform  and  relatively  at  little  gceater 
altitude  than  the  lofty  valleys  which  separate  them  one  from 
another.  It  is  a  strikingly  marked  characterfstic  of  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Tibetan  plateau  that  its  outermost  border-range  {e.g. 
Western  Kuen-lun  and  Astin-tagh)  is  throughout  double;  and 
this  "  twinning  "  of  the  mountain-ranges,  as  also  of  the  inter- 
mont  lake-basins  among  the  Kuen-lun  ranges,  is  a  peculiar 
feature  of  the  Tibetan  plateau. 

The  supreme  orographic  importance  of  this  great  Central  Asian 
mountain  system  was  recognized  in  a  fashion  even  by  the  geographers 
of  ancient  Greece.  They  used  to  suppose  that  an  immense  range 
of  mountains  crossed  Asia  from  west  to  cast  on  the  parallel  of  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  extending  throuch  Asia  Minor,  the  Kurdish  high- 
lands, the  N.  of  Persia,  the  N.  of  Bactria  (Afghanistan),  the  Hindu- 


kush,  and  SO'  on  into  China.  Thb  long  range  they  sapposed  to 
separate  the  waters  which  flow  N.  to  the  Arctic  from  those  vhich 
flow  S.  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  K.  Ritter  (Asien^  ii.)  was  the  6rA  of 
modem  geographers  to  recognize  the  true  character  of  the  Kae»4iia 
as  a  border  range  of  the  Tibetan  plateau ;  and  Baroo  von  Richthofea 
{China,  i.  1876)  still  further  defined  and  accentuated  the  coocepcka 
of  the  system  by  representing  it  as  a  complex  arrangement  of  several 
parallel  ranges,  running  in  wavy  lines  from  the  Pamirs  (76*  E) 
eastwards  to  i  tS*  E.  But  though  von  Richthofeo's  general  ooooe^ 
tion  of  the  Kuen-lun  system  was  broadljr  aoand  and  in  aoooadaaca 
with  facts,  the  details  both  of  his  description  and  of  that  of  bis 
pupil  Wegener*  require  now  very  considerable  revision,  and  need 
even  to  be  in  part  recast;  as  a  consequence  of  explorations  and 
investigations  made  since  they  wrote  by,  amongst  ocbcrs.  the 
Russian  explorers  N.  M.  Przhevalsky,  M.  V.  ^nevtaov»  V.  L 
Roborovsky,  P.  K.  Kozlov,  K.  Bogdanovich,  V.  A.  Obrurhev.  and 
(?)  Skassi;  by  the  Englishmen  A.  D.  Carey,  A.  Daleldsh.  St  G.  R. 
Littledale.  H.  Bower.  H.  H.  P.  Deasy  and  M.  S.  Wellby;  by  the 
American  W.  W.  Rockhill;  the  Frenchmen  J.  L.  Dutreuil  de  RfaiAs, 
F.  Grenard,  P.  G.  Bonvalot  and  Prince  Henri  d'Ori6ao8:  by  the 
Hungarians  L.  von  Loczy  and  Count  Szech^yi;  and  above  all  tiy 
the  Swede  Sven  Hedin. 

Western  Kuen-lun.— On  the  east  the  Pamir  highlands  are  fenced 
ofT  from  the  East  Turkestan  lowlands  by  the  double  border-ridge  of 
Sarik-kol  (the  Sarik-kol  range  and  the  Muztagh  or  Kashgar  lance). 
which  has  its  eastern  foot  down  in  the  Tarim  basin  (4000-4500  ft.) 
and  its  western  up  on  the  Pamirs  at  10,500  to  13.000  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  while  its  own  summits,  e.g.  the  Muztagh-ata  (25,780  ft.),  shoot 
up  far  above  the  limits  0^  perpetual  snow.  This  double  border- 
ridge  is  continued  east  of  the  meridian  of  Yarkand  or  Yarknit 
(TT  E.)  by  a  succession  of  twin  raises,  all  running,  though  under 
difiercnt  names,  from  the  W.N.W.  to  the  E.S.E.  According  to 
the  investigations  of  F.  Stoliczka  and  K.  Bogdanovich.  the  ssntx 
fossils  occur  in  both  sets  of  border  ranges,  in  the  Sarik-kol  and  in 
their  eastward  continuations,  «^.  corals,  StroTnatopkorae,  Brynoa, 
A  try  pa.  reticularis,  A.  lalilinguis  and  A.  aspera,  SpiHJer  fferneu^ 
&c.,  and  these  the  latter  |;eologist  assigns  to  the  Devonian  epoch. 
These  eastward  continuations  of  the  double  border-range  oil  the 
Pamirs  are  the  constituent  ranges  of  the  Kuen-lun  proper.  The 
names  given  to  them  are  the  Kilian  or  Kiliang,  the  Khiotan  and  the 
Keriya  Mountains  in  the  more  northerly  range  and  the  Raskcm  or 
Raskan.  the  Sughet  and  the  UUugh-tagh  Mountains  in  the  mure 
southerly  range.  Although  they  alldecrease  in  altitude  from  west  to 
east,  they  nevertheless  reach  elevations  of  19.000  ft.,  with  individoal 
peaks  ascending  some  3000-2500  ft.  hig^.  From  the  East  Turke- 
stan lowlands  on  the  north  the  ascent  is  very  steep,  and  the  passes 
across  both  sets  of  ranges  lie  at  great  altitudes:  for  example,  the 
pass  of  Sanju-davan  in  the  lower  range  is  16,325  ft.  above  sea-Icvd, 
and  the  Kyzyl-da\'an,  farther  east,  is  16.900  ft.,  while  the  Sugbet- 
davan  in  the  higher  range  iS  17.825  (ft.  The  latter  range  is  separated 
from  the  Karakorum  Mountains  by  the  deeply  trenched  gorae  oi 
the  Raskem  or  Yarkand-darya,  while  the  deep  glen  of  the  Kara-kaah 
or  Khotan-dar^'a  intervenes  between  the  upper  (Sughet  Mountain*) 
and  the  lowefr  (Kilbn  Mountains)  border-ijanges.  Altogether  tlas 
western  extremity  of  the  Kuen-lun  system  b  a  very  rugged  moun- 
tainous region,  a  consequence  partly  of  the  intricac>'  of  the  flaaldng 
ranges  and  spurs,  partly  of  the  powerful  lateral  comprcsaoo  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected,  and  partly  of  the  great  and  abrupt 
differences  in  vertical  elevation  between  the  crests  of  the  raises  and 
the  bottoms  of  the  deep,  narrow,  rugged  glens  between  tbran.  In 
the  broad  orographical  disposition  of  the  rans;es  thoe  is  ooosidcrabk 
similarity  between  north  Tibet  and  west  Persia,  in  that  in  both  cases 
the  ranges  are  crowded  together  in  the  west,  but  spread  out  wido-  as 
they  aclvance  towards  the  east.  To  the  two  principal  ranges  in  thb 
rart  of  the  syrstem  F.  Grenard,  who  accompanied  J.  L.  C^treuil  de 
Rhins  on  his  journey  in  1890-1895,  gives  the  names  the  Altvn-tagh 
and  Ustun-Ugh,  though  he  names  no  less  than  six  parallel  raafe 
altogether.  Now  as  Altyn-tagh*  is  an  accepted,  though  in  pouxt 
of  fact  erroneous,  name  for  Astin-tagh,  it  is  clear  that  Grenard 
considers  the  main  Kuen-lun  ranges  to  be  continued  directly  by  the 
Astin-tagh. 

From  the  transverse  breach  of  the  Keriya-darya  (about  8ii*  E) 
to  that  of  the  Kara-muren  in  the  longitude  of  Cherchen  (about 
SsJ*  E.)  the  parallel  border-ranges  of  the  Tibetan  plateau  treiMl  to 
the  E.N.E.,*and  here  occur  in  the  lower  or  outer  range  the  passesof 
Dalai-kurghan-art  (14*290  ft.),  Choka-davan,  i.e.  LitUedale'sCbokur 
Pass  (9530  ft.)  and  others  at  altitudes  ranging  from  8600  to 


'  !  I.  "  iJrographLt;  d^  Kwea-lun,"  ia Zsiiukrifl der  Ct^eliuJi^t  fte 
£.•.;■■;...  .r  :ii  Bidm  (lagi). 

M  M  ^  ^1  t  il^  fur  instancti  on  iht-  map  of "  InniT-Asieii  "  (Na  6*1  of 
Sii^ki 5  H^nd-attm  (cd.  irpCisJand  i n.  tlie /J  Wd^  f>f  the  Ptus?.i4rtCk-oor»l 
Staff,  tf yfnOikigicallv  the  corrvcl  form  i»  A^dn  Tjigh  or  A»iuf)-t«f h. 
tiicdnjng  the  Lower  ortJiarcTMoiinUiiiB,  tf ^tun^tagh,  m  hich  ^miati 
on  Srlelcr'smap  ai  nn  ufteftfolhe  rumc  fot  Al[yn-ia'?h,  mt^TU  ffii$,W 
Of  Farther  MoEintiim*,  nncJ  ifiouE'i  "'Ot  used,  locally  of  any  ep^ific 
ranee,  v^uld  he  apprc<priiiie1y  rniplcyed  to  deBif,ruite:  tkp^^cr 
^nd'  more  ss^utheTly  of  the  twin  befder-fsiiges  of  iHe  ^"^^ 
placed^!. 
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't » .^oo  h.,  wHIfir  !ti  f  lie  upper  rtftge  tfe  llie  Al-tH-ilaA'afi  (lfi,&«  ft  J. 
Yapkak-Hk-davkin  (I5,55t>  fiJ,  Sariliu-dAvan  (»5.6lio  ft.)  and  other* 
not  ngmed  at  16^590  and  17^300  ft. 

Middle  Knfn4un.—Bct*ctnthcM  ppt  f  transverje  gl^n*  of  the  K^ni- 
inuriMi  for  Mitt  RivtrJ  «fld  ihp  Ch4.'rchcfi<lant;;a  stretcHw  the  short 
range  OT  T^tijz-davao.  From  ir^  on  the  east  «idc  of  the  Cher  chtn- 
datrvt,  in  about  K6*  E.*  the  cofnponcDE  ning:efi  erf  the  middle  Kuefi-lufi 
bt$i  n  tOi  dlvciic  and  ra  d  ia  l*^  cm  tWii  rds  tf,r .  to  norih  and  tft  st^u  t  h  )  1  tkc 
the  finEera  of  the  cutfiprt^d  human  hand.  And  hfrre  at  Ica«t  fottr 
priDcipl  ranges  or  KTT>ups  of  magM  admit  cf  bemf  dlscTimirLated. 
rmmcly  tht-  AtlEnUEh,  tlic  Chjifien-tach.  the  KAlla-oisehfln  and  the 
ArtEa-tagb,  all  bt-loisging  to  the  rnountainou*  couriiry  whrch  borden 
on  thu  north  the  act^ial  plaleiiu  region  of  Tibet-  Although  ihtse 
severa]  nnsjct,  or  B>stcm6  of  ranges,  differ  conederably  in  their 
orographicaT  charactflriitica,  tht  foEiowin^  d*:«:ripti'jn  will  apply 
generally  to  the  entim  rcgiofi  from  the  AMin-tJgh  Botitbhuros  to 
the  Arlc^-iagh.  The  broad  fwttirwi  of  the  lurface  configuradun 
ana  a  fehes  of  bcatIv  parallel  roounuin-ranBca,  ninnang  from 
W.S.W.  EN.E.  to  W,N.W.  E,S.E.,  and  separated  by  high  im^rmofit 
valley fl I  which  are  cboleed  *ith  disintegrate  roaterJa)  and  dividcdi 
into  a  chc^ucr^d  patU' rn  of  celf-contHalned,  fhaflow  lactistrine  tasins. 
As  a  rule  the  ere*!*  of  the  ranges  are  worn  domrB  hv  aerial  denudation 
and  have  the  gcnefal:  ^ppcar^nce  d  rounded  (fomen.  Hard  rock 
(nioitEy  granite  and  crystalline  schislB,  with  rtd  ifand.itcinc  m  places) 
apfNi-ars  onljf  in  the  lr4n$ve^M^  f^eini,  which  arc  often  chotfiil  wilb 
tndf  df'bdb  m  the  form  tit  her  01  gravdwmd-ihingle  or  loos?  block* 
of  Bt<»rte  or  both.  The  Sank»  cf  the  nioutitainft  afe  so  deeply  buriud 
in  disintegrated  material  that  the  difTercnct  In  verticjl  altitude 
bttween  the  floort  of  the  vaUey»and  the  summits  of  the  raJigtH  h 
comparatively  fininlt.  But  a^  ejich  B»/ccc*.sive  ratige.  proceeding 
souEn.  repreicnts  a  higher  step  in  the  terraced  ascent  fn&m  the  desert 
of  Gobi  io  the  (.ilaitau  of  Tibet^  the  ranges  when  vk-*ed  from  the 
north  frequently  apf^rar  Itte  veritaLte  upstiinding  nn^untain  raoe*"*" 
and  thi*  sppmrnncc  ii  accentuated  by  (he  general  steepness  of  the 
ascecit;  wher^^as^  when  viewed  on  the  other  band  frtjnx  the  south, 
thts.;  &e%'eol  faorcs.  owing  ta  their  long  and  gentle  Blop^  in  that 
dirtxth^a.  hAvc  the  appearaflce  of  comparatively  gentfe  sweltings  of 
the  earth's  iemcc  rather  than  of  well-dehned  inoiintain  ranges. 
Ai  a  rule,  the  strcaniii  Ikw  akcrnaidv  eait  and  west  down  theirtcr- 
mont  latitudinal  vaJk-^s,  untiJ  the^f  break  ihtuujjh  mmc  trans'\'ersc 
gltn  in  the  range  on  the  norihem  i«!e  of  the  vaHev.  Jil  the  wi-stcni 
part&  of  the  lybtcm  they  mostly  go  to  feed  the  Kars-murcn  or  the 
CliefchcJi-daryo,  while  farther  e*k  th*y  Gow  down  into  tome  larger 
self -contained  b^sln  of  interna  I  diikinate,  ^uch  a  a  the  Acbik^kpl. 
the  two  Likes  EC^ra-kol^  oj-  the  Chaz-koT,  and  even  vet  farther  east 
make  thclf  way,  sftme  of  them  Into  the  bkes  of  the  TBaidam,  depres" 
•ion  or  become  lost  in  iti  «aDd»  or  In  tho«t  of  the  Rum-ugh  desert 
on  the  north,  or  go  to  f*?ed  the  htrndareami-  of  the  great  rivcra,  the 
Hwang-ho  ^'ellow  River>  and  the  Yanstsje-kidng  (Blue  Rtvcf)  iti 
thr  ^:iijth.  It  appears  to  be  a  rule  that  the  rivers  which  evtotjialty 
teriTiLnatc  In  the  desert i  of  Gobi  and  Takla-makan  grow  liicreaMni|;ly 
largfT  in  magnitude  front  east  to  west.  Another  bw  appears  to  di^lin- 
gui^h.  the  hydrogrjipby  af  at  any  rate  the  great  laiLtudLnal  valleys 
of  the  Arka'tajfharid  the  Chimen  valley  (north  of  the  Chimen^tagh) : 
thf  streams  (low  cIoh;  ii;ider  the  foot  of  tbe  range  thai  ihytfr  in  each 
individual  valley  on  the  north.  But  in  respi-ct  of  precipitation  ;hcre  is 
a  very  marked  difTere!iice  'l:>ctwci?Q  the  i^lleyi  of  the  north  and  those 
of  the  iQutb.  Whcr<ji»  both  the  rtiountainsa^d  valleji  of  the  A»tin- 
tagh  and  of  the  Abito-tagh  {the  next  Utge  tange  to  the  Aj^iin-tn^sh 
on  the  iouthji  an:  artd  anddeioktc  in  the  extreme,  miktvn  ii  it  were 
with  the  t|ei.iccating  breath  of  the  dncJt,  those  of  tbe  Arka^tagh  arid 
beyond  me  Mipersatu rated  with  cioi^sturv^  so  that,  at  any  rate  io 
sunim;er4,  the  uiiface  i4  in  many  parta  little  better  than  a  quaking 
<)i4aKiiitre.  Throughout  vegetation  la  icaoty  and  faiinal  life  poor 
in  spedeft,  though  m  **jmc  respect  a  certain  of  the  apccie^v  e^,  wild 

£1»»  wild  asaes  {hdcnt}.  antdopcs  {^tttftto  and  otnersiL  marmots, 
m  and  partridges  eiist  Locally  In  large  ntioiticrv.  The  wOd  camel 
approaeiheii  the  north  outliers  of  the  Astimi^h,  bot  rarely r  tf  evur^ 
ventures  to  enter  their  fartnessei.  ^Oeora,  wolves,  fokes^  gi>ati 
{k^kmti)t  vild  iheep  (aritilmm),  iizard^,  earth ~rats<,  and  a  small 
rodei^t  {i0iktlimH),  with  ravena^  eagles,  wild  ducks  and  wild  gecie 
are  the  wthef  varittie*  principally  encountered.  The  vifgetation 
coni.t5t^  almo^  entirely  of  ftcrubby  bushes  of  Kveral  varietjea,  in- 
cluding tamari^s  *nd  wild  briers,  of  fMds  {Mmiih}.  and  of  gma 
on  the  ysykks  (ndUun^eroutidfi)  of  tbe  tniddk  ranges  On  the 
Arka-tagh  even  tlie  moss,  the  last  surviving  representati^'c  of  the 
flcra,  diiKippeara  entirely.  In  the  CA^icra  A«tin^tagh  a  Variety  of 
Willi  tea.  {fmfyt  mountain  t^)  ia  uaed  by  the  Mongols.  Gokl  ii 
obtained  In  very  amAll  CEuariiitie£  in  a  few  placea  in  the  Astin'ta^li 
and  the  Kalta-^laghan,  The  nomc^ncUiture  of  the  ntimerous 
rafices  in  this  part  of  the  Kuen-luii  is  esaremely  coiduifng,  omng 
to  dilTerent  travellers  having  applied  the  same  name  to  diCTeifnt 
raitgea  ^nd  to  different  travellers  have  applied  different  names  to 
what  ia  prolably  often  ideatkally  the  itime  rjngi»H  In  thi*  article 
the  nomifEicbture  adopted  ia  that  emplo)rcd  by  tbe^latest,  and 
probably  the  most  thorough  1  explo>i«r  ri  thi*  part  of  Cetitfal  Asia, 
namely,,  Svea  Hedto.  Nevcrtbdesa,  ewing  to  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  the  lonfcj'  and  mcjee  important  Cftrmn^%  of  Tibet  and  its  northern 
montane  region  have  bc^n  iBadi!  from  Qorth  to  *outlSt  ^f  vke  voua^ 
th&t  ii,  transversely  a«o«s  the  ranges,  aad/comparativdy  few  from 


east  to  west  along  the  rnternwnt  UtltDdlnal  valley*,  the  identiftca^' 
Xiam  between  ranges  in  the  ea:;t  and  rjngc*  in  the  we*t  art"  in  more! 
than  one  instance  mor^or  les*  doubtfuk 

The  A  itin-iatK  although  It  tKCidp/es  a  «imllaf  po»il  ion  td  the  t^*m 
range«  of  the  We*tem  KueiHlun,^  ifi  that  it  form*  the  ou|ernio*t 
esscarprticni  or  border-rwlEe  ea  the  north  of  the  Tibeiaii  platean^wouM 
appear  In  the  opinion  ol  the  moat  competent  iudge*  {f.£.  Grenatdl 
ffogdanovich*  Sven  Hedin^  Pnche-siliikyJ,  to  be  onfj-  a  branch  (if 
subsidiary  ranjce  of  the  maiP  raneie  of  the  Kuen-lun,  It  is  not 
however  a  nimt^,  lon^,  continuous  chain*  at  It  laahown^foreitiiinple^ 
on  the  map  ofthe  KuM^n  general  atalF,  bit  ecmtiati  of  twopii^lMl 
main  rangn,  and  iti  the  eait  of  thfw,  amt  even  totheN-E.  of  Taidaia 
of  fouri  parallel  m^in  ranse**  flatibed!  throughout  by  several  sub- 
stidbry  cliains,  apun  and  ortshoot*,  Br^onci  that  it  swells  out  into 
the  vast  mnjstf  of  AfjaTubaniin-uta,  whtcb  is  traversed  by  at  least 
three  minor  parallel  ch.iins.  But  on  the  east  of  the  Anambarum-ola 
it  once  more  contracfi  to  two  main  ran^s,  the  more  Kruiherly  being 
that  which  Przhevabky  called  the  IJumboldt  Range  fenDMed  by  a 
pass  at  tjiJOO  ft.}.  This  branch  is  pn>bably  continut^d  In  the  r^n^ 
which  ovtrhangs  the  Koki>rioron  the  s^^utht  namely+ the  south  Koko' 
nor  Ran^e.  The  northern  bmoch  merges  eastwaeds  into  the  Kan-^ 
shan  or  Southern  Mountains.*  The  paik^s  in  tbe  Low<-r  Attin-iagh 
ranee  ffotti  attitude*  of  io,tw>  to  10,700  f»,,  and  in  the  Upptf  A^tin- 
fa^n  at  1 1,770  to  J5,fi8oft.  (Tash-dav.ift),  the uf  hone  pas*lieipde  the 
Charkldik-iu  is  only  9660  ft.  hijgh.  And  as  tbe  relative  altitudiiit 
oJ  cre»t  and  pa &«  remain  apprommately  the  same  as  in  the  Wesiera 
Kuendun<  it  is  evident  how  grmtly  the  gencnil  elevation  of  the  twin 
bor*3cr  ridge  decreases  towards  the  east,  fiut  there  c\i^m  a  striking 
difference  between  the  cresU  of  the  A?itin-ta||:h  jind  thoin?  of  ilie 
ranges  which  give  rise  to  the  mgantlt:  rid!ge  aniif  furrow  arrange rrtent 
on  the  Tibetan  plateau/  **  Here  in  the  Aftin'-tiigh  the  tnoyntaiti^ 
like  those  in  the  Kunik'tagh.'  arc  inrjecd  «tv«tdy  frMthened,  but 
they  always  cotiii*i,  from  baw;  tcj  atiinmit,  of  hard  lotk,  bare  sod 
barrirn,  moil  Ireqtiently  piled  op  in  ^rLcrntrk,  rwpedin^^inidcnti* 
OJlatCfi,  pinnadttl  eresft*  and  pcuk^  On  the  TiEsrtan  plateiUt  oa 
the  other  hand,  most  of  thq  range*  afc  disti^ngtiiihed  by  tbeir 
roufldcd  otit Htm  and  sift  tonsiirtctity,  and  their  striking  pc^erTy  la 
hard  rtJck,  which  ia  the  best  caie*  only  cmps  out  near  the  sum  mils. 
There  too  didntegTatbn  has  been  to  a  remarkable  extent  operative. 
This  gives  riae  te^  the  ^reat  morphokiKical  dilTcrence,  that  in  the 
former  regions,  tbe  Artin^tagh  and  the  Kuruk-tagh,  the  preiducta 
of  didntegration  arp  almrjst  always  catrii^d  away  by  the  wind,  and 
so  diiapftear:;  no  matter  how  powerful  or  how  active  the  dtsiutegra* 
lion  may  be,  none  of  the  loo«fencd  material  cvtr  Mcceeds  either  in 

fithiritig  j^mongai  the  Tncruniaina  or  in  accumulating  at  their  font, 
'be  climate  is  90  arid,  and  predpitailoa  »  e«trwnely  rare,  that  the 
fine  powdery  material  falls  a  hclpkrsijprcy  to  tbe  windi.  On  the 
othet  hand,  the  preeipitittion  00  the  Tittetan  plateau  issoc 
and  R>  tiiniformly  divtributL'd,  that  it  is  able  to  rt^tain  the  Ic 
material  rn  Htu,  and  causes  it  to  heap  itself  up  in  rounded  J_ 
on  the  llanks  of  fhi'  mountains  that  are  its  primitive  ^tource  of 
oriif 
oft 

equivakot  In  potnioi  magni_        .         ^  ,,    _ 

lUnge,  on  the  nort  h ,  sc  nii  bl  y  decrea^  a  b  al  tit  ud c  tti  ward  s  i  h u  ea  Pt,  t  be 
UpperRan£e,  on ihu  south,  maintains  it'igetiera]  altitude  In  a  remark* 
ahh  way,  and  is  tapped  hy  steep,  wildr  deeply  incised  trnn averse 
glctis  directed  tywafds  the  north,  aftd  generally  fenced  in  by  dark 
precipitous,  walk  of  rock.  The  great  %'alley  between  the  two  i» 
'cut  up  into  a  series  of  selfnixsntained  bamns,  each  serving  ajs  the 
i;:at boring  ground  of  the  brookii  that  run  down  off"  tbe  adjacent 
mountains.  Out'side  the  lower  end  of  each  brge  transver^  glen  thefe 
is  a  aCn*  of  ledimentary  matter.  The*e  screes  wv  however  ver^'  flat 
and  their  lower  edges  generally  reach  all  the  w^y  6fjwn  to  tht!  central 
part  of.  the  basin,  which  is  ofcupll^d  by  an  expanse  of  yellow  clay, 
perfectly  flat  and  faifly  hard,  as  well  as  dr>'  and  barren,  often 
cracked  into  p^lygon^l  cakes  and  drawn  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
]orkg*a?U4  of  the  valley,  *  >  *  But  though  the  grmt  morph^ogical 
feat  urea  of  this  latitudijnal  valley  forcibly  recall  the  uiitudifial 
v^alleys  of  Tibet,  the  climatic  dititrenccs  give  dse  to  diflenenE^a 
between  the  bauni  coiTesponc[ingto  thtidifferencesii  between  the  moijn-> 
tain^rang^  thcmselve*.  For  white  the  «elf<ontaitied  basins  of 
TiE>et  generally  paaaesa  a  lalt  lake  in  tike  nuddle,  into  which  brooks 
and  str€4m!i  of  greater  or  Icis  magnitude  rather^  olten  from  very 
corisriderable  dititanee^,  that  setf^eontaihe^  basina  of  tbe  Aiiiin- 
tagh  are  very  amall  in  area,  and  it  i&  extremely  seldom  thif  their 
Central  mrta  receive  any  water  at  all,  only  yt  fact  after  copSotit 
rain.  These  terminal  lake*+  or  more  accurately  sedimeotary  pLains, 
are  therefore  almost  always  dry^"  * 

The  next  paralh!  rangf  on  the  wuth,  the  A  kafir-tagk,  and  the  valley: 
which  separate*  it  fron;!  the  Aftin-tagh.  axe  equallv  arid  and  watcf" 
tesa.  The  valley,  known  by  the  general  name  of  Kakir,  mcafliag  a 
*'  hard,  dry;  sterile  esipanse  of  clay/'  is  chequered  with  shallow  lelf- 
containcdt^sins  of  the  usual  t)'pe  and  has  remarkably  gcntk  slepet 
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rigin.  the^  projeciing'  in  great  part  like  skeletons  from  the  (fiidiit 
[  their  own  ruins."  •  The  twin  lan^s  of  the  Astin-tach  arc  fairly 
:|ui  vakot  In  point  of  magnit  udc  and  rt-gubrity  j  but  whilr  the  Lower 


^  The  Nortbera  Mountaii}i.are  the  Fe-shan  iti  tbe  desert  of  GoW 
(see  GoR[>. 
'Ontbeo 

*  Sven  ! 

*  Ibid. 
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up  to  the  mountains  on  both  north  and  south.  Its  surface  slopes  from 
altitudes  of  lo.ioo  to  10.600  ft.  in  the  west,  where  is  the  lake  of  Uzun- 
shor  (9650  ft.)  to  9400  ft.  in  the  cast,  in  which  direction  ic  continues 
as  far  as  the  Aoarabaruin-ula  (see  below)  and  the  plain  or  flat  basin 
of  S&rt&ng,  a  north  extension  of  Tsaidam.  This  range  of  Akato-tagh. 
the  Altun  Range  of  Carey,  is  the  same  as  that  which  on  the  map  of 
the  Russian  general  staff  bears  the  name  Chimen-tagh.  Like  the 
Astin-tagh  it  stretches  towards  the  E.N.E.,  and.  like  it,  appears  to 
be  built  u|3  of  granite  and  schists,  but  its  crest  is  greatly  denuded, 
so  that  it  is  a  mere  crumbling  skeleton  protruding  above  the  deep 
mantle  of  disintegrated  material  which  masks  its  flanks.  The  slopes 
on  both  north  and  south  are  extremely  gentle,  but  that  on  the  south 
is  eight  to  ten  times  as  long  as  tha^t  on  the  north.  In  the  east  the  range 
is  mostly  narrow,  and  dies  away  on  the  edge  of  the  Tsaidam  depres- 
sion; but  in  the  west  it  swells  out  into  the  lofty  and  imposing  mass  of 
the  Ilve-chimen  or  Shia-manglay,  which  is  capped  with  perpetual 
snow.  This  part  of  the  range  is  crossed  by  the  pass  of  Chopur-alik 
at  an  altitude  of  16,160  ft.,  but  farther  east  the  passes  lie  at  altitudes 
of  13.380  to  10,520  ft.  The  btitudinal  valley  that  intervenes 
between  the  Akato-tagh  and  the  next  great  range  on  the  south,  the 
Chimen-tagh,  slopes  for  the  most  part  eastwards,  from  12.500  ft.  down 
to  the  shallow  salt  lake  of  Ghaz-kol  or  Chimen-koli  (9305  ft).  In 
the  western  part  of  this  valley  occurs  the  very  important  transverse 
water-divide  of  Gulcha-davan  (14.150  ft.),  which  separates  the  basin 
of  the  Chcrchen-darya  that  goes  down  into  the  Tarim  basin  from  the 
area  that  drains  down  to  the  Ghaz-kol,  which  belongs  to  the  Tsaidam 
depression.  This,  the  Chimen  valley,  contains  in  places  a  good  deal 
of  drift-sand,  which  however  b  stationary  in  the  mass  and  heaped 
up  along  the  northern  foot  of  the  Chimen-tagh.  Nevertheless  the 
Aicato-tagh  is  only  of  secondary  importance  in  the  general  Kuen-lun 
system,  being  nothing  more  than  a  central  ridge  running  alonjg  the 
broad  Kakir  valley  that  separates  the  Astin-tagh  from  the  Chimeo- 
Ugh. 

The  latter  range,  the  Chimen-tagh,  is  identicsll  in  its  western  parts 
with  the  Piazlik-tagh  and  in  the  east  must  be  equated  with  the  Tsai- 
dam chain  of  Przhevalsky;  and  it  is  probably  continued  westwards 
by  the  range  which  the  Russian  explorers  call  the  Moscow  Range  or 
the  Achik-tagh,  running  north  of  the  Achik-kol  and,  accordingto 
Przhevalsky,  connecting  on  the  west  with  the  Tpkuz-davan.  The 
Chimen-tagh  rises  into  imposing  summits,  sonie  rounded,  some 
pyramidal  m  outline,  which  are  capped  with  snow,  though  the  snow 
melts  in  summer.  This  i^nge  acts  as  a  "  breakwater "  to  the 
clouds,  arresting  and  condensing  the  mobture  which  is  carried  north- 
wards by  the  south  winds.  Hence  its  slopes  are  not  so  arid  as  those 
of  the  Akato-tagh  and  the  Astin-tagh.  Snow  falls  all  the  year 
round  on  the  Chimen-tagh,  even  in  luly,  and  water  is  abundant 
everywhere.  The  southern  slope  of  the  range  b  gentle  but  short, 
the  northern  slope  long  and  steep.  Grass  b  able  to  grow,  and 
animal  life  b  more  abundant.  The  range  b  crossed  by  passes  at 
13.970.  13.230  and  13,760  ft.,  and  the  Piazlik-Ugh  by  a  pass  at  an 
altitude  of  13.640  ft. 

The  next  important  range,  still  going  south,  b  the  Kalta-alaghan, 
Carey's  Chimen-tagh  Range,  Przhevalsky's  Columbus  Range  and 
the  range  which  b  variously  designated  (e.g.  by  Pycvtsov)  as  the 
Ambal-ashkan,  Kalga-lagan  and  Ara-tagn.  This  last  b,  however, 
properly  the  name  of  a  short  secondary  range  which  rises  along  the 
middle  (ara  a  middle)  of  the  valley  between  the  Chimen-tagh  and 
the  Kalta-alaghan.  Not  only  is  it  of  lower  elevation  than  them 
both,  but  it  dies  away  towards  the  west,  the  valleys  on  each  side  of 
it  meeting  round  its  extremity  to  form  one  broad,  open  valley,  with 
an  altitude  of  11,790  to  13.725  ft.  The  Ara-tagh  b  crossed  by  a 
pass  at  an  altitude  of  14,34^  ft.  In  the  Kalta-alaghan,  which  b 
the  culminating  range  of  this  part  of  the  Kuen-lun,  and  is  over-: 
topped  by  towering,  snow-clad  peaks,-  the  passes  climb  to  consider- 
ably higher  altitudes,  namely,  14.560,  14470,  14.430  and  14.190  ft., 
while  the  pass  of  Avraz-davan  ascends  to  15.700  ft.  This  range 
appears  to  be  linked  on  to  the  Tokuz-davan  by  the  Muzluk-tagh, 
in  which  there  are  passes  at  16,870  and  15,450  ft.  It  is  possible 
however  that  the  Muzluk-tagh  belongs  more  intimately  to  the 
Chimen-tagh  system,  that  is,  to  the  Moscow  or  Achik-k6l  ranges. 
Indeed  Bogdanovich  considers  that  the  Tokuz-davan,  the  Muzluk- 
tagh,  the  Moscow  Range  and  the  Chimen-tagh  form  one  single 
closely  connected  chain,  in  which  he  also  places  Przhevalsky 's 
isolated  peak  of  Mount  Kreml  (15.055  ft.).  Svcn  Hedin,  whilst 
agreeing  that  thb  may  possibly  be  the  true  conception,  inclines  to 
the  view  that  the  Achik-kol  Range  dies  away  towards  the  E.,  and 
that  the  Chimen-tagh  and  the  Kalta-alaghan  merge  westwards  into 
the  border-ranges  that  lie  north  of  the  Muzluk-tagn  and  the  Tokuz- 
davan.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  parallel  ranges  of  N.  Tibet,  the 
Kalta-alaehan  does  not  decrease,  but  it  increases  in  elevation 
towards  trie  east,  where,  like  the  Chimen-tagh,  it  abuu  upon  and 
merges  in  the  ranges  that  border  Tsaidam  on  the  south. 

Immediately  south  of  the  Kalta-alaghan  comes  a  relatively  deep 
depression,  the  Kum-kot  valUy,  forming  a  very  well-marked  feature  in 
the  physical  conformation  of  this  region.  It  is  crossed  transversely 
by  a  water-divide  which  separates  the  basin  of  the  twin-lakes 
01  Kum-kol  (12.700  ft.)  from  the  basin  of  Tsaidam,  some  3500  ft. 
lower.  The  floor  of  the  valley  consequently  slopes  away  in  both 
directions,  like  the  Chimen  valley  between  the  Akato-tagh  and  the 
Chimen-Ugh ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  slopes  westwards  towards  the  Kum- 


kol  lakes  it  differs  from  nearly  all  the  other  great  latftodiaal  \_ 

that  run  parallel  with  it,  because  they  slope  generally  towards  thee 

Not  far  from  the  Kum-kol  lakes  there  b  a  drift-aand  area,  thooch 
the  dunes  are  stationary.  The  upper  lake  of  Kum-kol  (Cboo-kna- 
kol)  (12,730  ft.),  which  contains  fresh  water,  b  of  small  area  (8  so.  m.) 
and  in  depth  nowhere  exceeds  13  ft. ;  but  the  lower  lake  (Ayakkiua- 
kol)  (12,085  ft-),  which  is  salt,  is  much  bigger  (281  aq.  m.)  and  goes 
down  to  depths  of  64  and  79  ft.  Farther  west,  fytng  between  the 
Muzluk-tagh  and  the  Arka-tagh,  b  the  lake  of  Achik-kol  (13.940  ftj, 
l6lm.  broad  and  50  m.  in  circuit. 


jgc  (general  ; 

I5>750-I6.2^  ft.)  and  Gurbu-haiji  Mountains  of  Przhevaldcy.  The 
Arka-tagh*  u  tM  true  backbone  of  the  Kuen-lun  system,  and  b 
Central  Asia  b  exceeded  in  elevation  only  by  the  Tang-la.  a  looz  way 
farther  south,  thb  last  being  probably  an  eastern  wins  of  the  Kara- 
korum  Mountains  of  the  Pamirs  region.  At  the  same  time  the  Arka- 
tagh  b  the  actual  border-range  of  the  Tibetan  plat^u  properly  so- 
called  :  to  the  south  of  it  none  of  the  long  succession  of  lofty  parallel 
ranges  which  ridge  the  Tibetan  highlands  seems  to  have  any  conncxioa 
with  the  Kuen-lun  system.  Of  great  length,  the  Arka-tagh,  wbidi 
is  a  mountain-system  rather  than  a  range,  varies  greatly  in  configura- 
tion in  different  parts,  sometimes  exhibiting  a  sharply  defined  main 
crest,  with  several  lower  flanking  ranges,  and  sometimes  coosiitting 
of  numerous  parallel  crests  of  nearly  uniform  altitude.  Amoi^st 
these  it  b  possible  to  distinguish  in  the  middle  of  the  sy^cm  four 

predominant  ranges,  of  which  the  second  from  the  north  »  probably 
...  ..       .........       ^    .j^^  ^^^^ 


the  principal  range,  though  the  fourth  is  the  highest.     ^ 

across  the  first  range  (north)  lie  at  altitudes  of  15,675,  i6r430.  17.320 
and  18.300  ft.;  across  the  second  at  16.830,  17,020,  17.070  and 
17,220  K.;  across  the  third  at  16,800,  16,660,  17,065.  17.830  and 
17.880  ft.;  and  across  the  fourth  at  16.540.  16.765,  16.7B0,  18,100 
and  18.110  ft.  The  crests  of  the  ranges  lie  comparatively  littk 
higher  than  the  valleys  which  separate  them,  the  altitudes  in  the 
latter  running  at  14.940  to  16,700  ft.  if  not  higher,  and  being  only 

fx)  to  1000  ft.  lower  than  the  crests  of  the  accompanying  ranges. 
he  Arka-tagh  ranges  do  not  culminate  in  lofty  jagged,  pinnacled 
peaks,  but  m  broad  rounded,  flattened  domes,  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  system  throughout.  These  Arlca-tagfa  mountains  arc 
built  up,  at  all  events  superfidally.  of  sand  and  powdery,  findy 
sifted  dbintegrated  material.    Where  the  hard  rock  does  en 


on  the  surface,  it  is  so  excessively  weathered  as  to  be  with  dU 
recognized  as  rock  at  all.  The  culminating  summits  of  the  raises 
generally  present  the  appearance  of  a  flat,  rounded  arwdling.  and 
when  they  are  crowned  with  glaciers,  as  many  oi  them  are,  these 
shape  themselves  into  what  may  be  described  as  a  mantle,  a  breast- 
plate, or  a  flat  cap,  from  which  lappets  and  fringes  project  at  inters 
vals;  nowhere  do  there  exist  any  01  the  long,  narrow,  wtodiiw  glacier 
tongues  which  are  so  charactenstic  of  the  Alps  of  Europe.  But  not 
the  slightest  indication  has  been  discovered  that  these  mountaim 
were  ever  panoplied  with  ice.  The  process  of  disintegration  and 
levelling  down  has  reached  such  an  advanced  stage  that,  if  ever 
there  did  exist  evidences  of  former  glaciation,  they  have  now  become 
entirely  obliterated,  even  to  the  complete  pulverization  of  the 
erratic  blocks,  supposing  there  were  any.  The  view  that  meets  the 
eye  southwards  from  the  heights  of  thelCalta-alaghan  is  the  picture 
of  a  chaos,of  mountain  chains,  ridges,  crests,  peaks,  nmrs.  detached 
masses,  in  fact,  montane  conformations  of  every  possible  deacriptioa 
and  in  every  possible  arrangement.  Immedbtely  north  of  the  Arica- 
tagh  the  country  is  studded  with  three  or  four  exceptionadly  con^tac^ 
uous  and  imposing  detached  mountain  masses,  all  capped  with  snow 
and  some  01  them  carrying  small  gladers.  Amongst  them  are 
Sfaapka  Mcnomakha  or  the  Monk's  Cap;  the  Chulak-akkan.  which 
may  however  be  only  Shapka  Monomakha  seen  from  a  different 
point  of  view;  Tdmtiriik-tagh  '  (f .«.  the  Iron  Mountain) ;  and  farther 
west,  UUugh-muz-tagh,  which,  according  to  Grenard,  reaches  aa 
altitude  01  24,140  ft.  But  the  relations  in  which  theae  detached 
mountain-masses  sund  to  one  another  and  to  the  Arka-tagh  behind 
them  have  not  yet  been  elucidated.  In  the  vfcinity  of  the  UOogh- 
muz-tagh  there  exist  numerous  indications  of  former  votcaaic 
activity,  the  eminences  and  summits  frequently  being  capped  with 
tuff,  and  smaller  fragments  of  tuff  are  scattered  over  other  parts  0^ 
the  Arka-tagh  ranges. 

The  next  succeeding  parallel  range,  the  Keko-skiU,  which  is 
continued  eastwards  by  the  Bayan-khara-ula,  between  the  uf^icr 
headstreams  of  the  Hwang-ho  or  Yellow  River  and  the  Yaagtoe- 
kiang,  belongs  orographically  to  the  plateau  of  Tibet. 

The  succession  of  ranges  which  follow  one  another  from  the 
deserts  of  Takla-makan  and  Gobi  up  to  the  i^tean  propo'  of  Tibet 
rise  in  steps  or  terraces,  each  range  beine  higher  than  the  raiwe  to  cfce 
north  of  it  and  lower  than  the  range  to  the  south  of  it.  The  dUfefcnae 
in  altitude  between  the  lowest,  most  northerly  range,  the  Lower 
Astin-tagh,  and  the  most  southerly  of  the  Arka-tagh  ranges  aiaoaacs 
to  nearly  7500  ft.  With  one  excepikwi,  namely  the  dtmb  out  of 
the  Kum-kol  valley  to  the  Arka-ugh,  the  first  three  steps  are 


I  Thb  b  the  correct  form,  Arka-tagh  meaning  the  Farther  or 
Remoter  Mountains.    The  form  Akka-tagh  b  incorrect. 
.  ■  The  form  Turoenlik-tagh  b  erroneous.       _      1  _ 
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individuany  the  bifls<est;  whcrew  the  Upper  Astin-ta^h  exceeds  the 
Lower  Astui-tagh  by  an  altitude  o(  some  13^0  ft^it  is  itself  exceeded 
by  the  Akato^tagh  to  the  extent  of  1760  ft.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable rise  of  880  ft.  from  the  Akato-tagh  to  the  Chimcn-tagh. 
But  between  the  Chimea-tagh,  the  Ara-tagh  and  the  Kalta-alag^n 
there  u  comparatively  little  difference  in  point  of  elevation,  namely, 
730  ft.  in  all.    The  biggest  ascent  is  that  from  the  Kalu-aiagban  to 


tiie  Arka-tagh,  namely,  nearly  1850  ft.  The  ranges  of  the  Arka- 
tagh,  again*  run  at  pretty  nearly  the  same  absolute  general  altitudesi 
namely,  16,470  to  17,260  ft.    When  the  altitudes  of  the  intennont 


tatttudinal  valleys  are  compared,  the  rignificance  orographically 
of  the  Chimen  valley  and  of  tne  Kum-kol  valley  b  strikingly  empha- 
sued.  Both  are  much  moce  deeply  excavated  than  all  the  other 
latitudinal  valleys  that  run  parallel  to  them,  the  Chimen  valley  being 


the  valley  to  the  north  of  it,  and  cooseqnendy  the  climb  up  out  of  it 
to  the  first  (on  north)  of  the  Arka-tagh  valleys  amounts  to  no  less  than 
3900  ft.  Hence  these  ten  paralld  nn|[es  of  the  middle  Kuen-lnn 
system  may  be  grouped  in  three  divisions — (t)  the  more  strictly 
border  ranges  of  the  upper  and  Lower  Astin-tagh  and  the  Akato- 
tagh;  (2)  the  three  ranges  of  Chira«n-ta^,  Ara-ta|[h  and  Kalta- 
alagjian,  which  ma>^  be  considered  as  forming  a  transitional  system 
between  the  foregoing  and  the  third  division;  C3)  the  Arica-tagb, 
which  constitute  the  elevated  rampart  of  the  Tibetan  plateau 
proper.  (J.  T.  Be.) 

The  JVofi-iftaJi  Bi^klamdi  Ofveriook  Tsaidam  on  the  N.E.    They 


i  a  rfgifia  3S0  m.  lor.^  z.r.t  2*^  n:.  77lr!r,  cr.t'rcly  occupied 

with  parallel  madntain  riari|?iisi  ^\\  tMmxva%  irom  the  iN,W,  lO  rhe 
S.E.  Broacl,  ILat^  longirucimat  x'a.ile^'s,  at  nkitudc$  of  13»OPO  to 
14,000  ft.  (9000  to  fo^ooD  ae  itse  loath-wpetem  bordL-f)  and  dotted 
with  lakes  (Kckonor,  9970  ft,;  Khara-nor,  i^.^ftj  It.),  ftU  up  ihe 
•pace  between  tiinc  mauniain  ranges  tn  the  S.E.  the  t^^n-shan 
highlands  abut  upon  the  highlands  of  the  Chineee  proviiiicc  of  Kan- 
sun,  and  m  ir  the  great  narthwaLrd  bend  of  the  Hwang-hp  they 
meettheescjrpnientft  by  whkh  the  Gri?at  Khingan  ftnd  The  In-shan 
ranges  ara  ccmtinucd,  and^  hj  which  the  Mongdian  plateau  Ktepa 
down  to  the  lowUnds  <A  China.  On  the  N.E^  the  Nan-«haii  high- 
lands have  their  toot  on  the  Mongol bn  ptatcau  (a.¥cnige  altitude, 
4000  ft.),  «.f .  in  the  Ala-shan.  On  the  N.W.  they  are  IrinEed  by  a 
border  range,  the  Dn-me-fihan,  a  cantinuatioo  of  thi?  Astin'tAgh, 
whkh  rises  to  12^00- ij.ooo  Ft,  in  its  partes,  and  is  pierud  by 
•evctal  rivers  flowing  weit  to  Lnke  Kh^Ea-chi  Of  Khara-aor.  Tbis 
bordcr-rang'O,  w'.',.h  contijiucs  on  II  l!',.  ^Jta  nieridian,  separates 
the  Nan-shan  range  from  the  Pe-shan  range. 

On  the  S.W.  tte  Nan-shan  mountains  consist  of  short  irregular 
chain%  separated  by  bit)ad  plains,  dotted  with  lakes,  whkh  differ 
but  slightly  in  altitude  from  Tsaukm  (8800-9000  ft.).  Next  a 
succession  of  narrow  ranges  intervene  between  this  lower  border 
terrace  and  the  hiffher  terrace  (12,000-13.500  ft.).  The  first 
mountain  range  on  this  higher  terrace  is  Ritter's  range,  covered  in 
part  with  extensive  snow<fidds.  The  passes  at  both  eflds  of  this 
anow-dad  massij  lie  at  altitudes  of  15,990  ft.  and  14,680  ft.  The 
next  range  is  Humboldt  or  Ama-surgu  range,  which  runs  N.W.  to 
S.E.  from  the  Astin-tagh  to  about  38^  N.,  and  is  perhaps  continued 
by  the  southern  Kuku  (Koko)-Qor  range,  which  strikes  the  Hwang- 
bo  with  an  devation  of  7440  ft.  It  includes,  in  fact,  several  other 
Krallel  range8-^.c.  the  Mul&hketov,  Semenov,  Sueas,  Alexander  IIL, 
in-sarlyk — the  mutual  relations  of  which  are,  however,  not  yet 
definitely  settled. 

Small  lateral  chains  of  mountains,  rising  some  2000  ft.  above  the 
general  level  of  that  plateau,  connect  the  central  Nan-shan  with  the 
next  parallel  ranges,  namely,  those  of  the  eastern  Nan-shan.  The 
mutual  rebtions  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  several 
constituent  chains,  are  equally  unsettled.  Thus,  one  of  them  is 
named  indiscriminately^  Nan-shan^  Richthofen  Range  and  Momo- 
ahan.  In  fact,  the  region  is  dominated  by  three  ranges  of  nearly 
equal  altitude,  all  lifting  many  of  th^  peaks  above  the  snow-line. 
Finally,  there  is  a  range  of  raountalnau  about  10,000  ft.  high,  named 
Lung-sban  by  Obruchev.  tidiich  boracra  the  Kan-chow  and  Lian- 
chow  vall^  on  the  N.E.,  and  belongs  to  the  Nan-shan  system. 
But  the  string  of  oases  in  Kan-suh  province,  which  stretches  between 
the  towns  named,  lies  on  the  k>wer  level  of  the  Mongolian  plateau 
(4000  to  5000  ft.),  so  that  the  Lung-shan  ought  possibly  to  be 
regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Pe-shan  mountains  of  the  C>obi. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Nan-shan  highlands  are  a  region  raised 
i2/x>o  to  14,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  intersected  by  wild,  stony 
and  partly  snow-dad  mountains,  towering  another  4000  to  7000 
ft.  above  its  surface,  and  a.Tanged  in  narrow  parallel  chains  all 
running  N.W.  to  S.E.  The  chains  of  mountains  are  severally 
from  8  to  17  m.  wide,  seldom  as  much  as  35,  while  the  broad, 
flat  valleys  betwacn  them  attain  widths  of  20  to  27  m.  As 
a  rule  the  passes  are  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  to  14,000  ft.,  and  the 
peaks  reach  18,000  to  20,000  ft.  in  the  western  portion  of  the  high- 
lands, while  in  the  eastern  portion  they  may  be  about  2000  ft.  lower. 
The  gladers  also  attain  a  greater  development  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  Nao-«han,  but  the  valleys  are  dry,  and  the  slopes  of  both  the 
mountains  and  the  valleys,  furrowed  oy  deep  ravines,  are  devoid 
of  vegetation.    Good  pasture  grounds  are  only  found  near  the 


streams.  The  mi\  »  dry  gravel  and  clay,  tipon  which  buihts  ol 
Epkedrat  Nitrana  and  Sdsolat^^  grow  fipancly.  In  the  north- 
eastern Nan-shan,  on  the  contrary,  a  ttttam  mm  through  each 
gorge,  and  both  the  mnuntalji  sEopaand  the  bottoou  of  th«  vallcyi 
are  covered  witti  vugut^tion.  Forustv  of  conifers  ^k*a  vi^ooaia) 
and  deciduous  trec>  -Pr^htiv^akky's  paplafi  bic^,  cnountain  asli^ 
Ac,  and  a  variety  vi  bkishes — arc  common  everywhere^  Higher  up. 
in  the  picturesque  gwfeat  grow  rhododendrons,  willowy,  P^t^tiUa 
fnUicosa,  Spriaeoi,  Lanit^rifi^t  &t.,  and  the  rains  must  evidently  be 
more  copious  antt  better  distributed.  In  the  central  N-in-bhiin  it 
is  only  the  norths  :i  sC4- rci  ^Eopcs  t  baL  btur  (oreits.^  ]  n  th«  sou  Lh .  where 
the  Nan-shan  entrrs  Ki,ii5-g.uh  pnivincc,  extensive  ^uM:umulatiuns  ^f 
loess  make  their  ttj^r^-aranec.  and  it  k  only  the  nnrtlK'fn  slntK^  M 
the  hiUs  that  are  dmhed  with  trees.  fp.  A.  K.) 

AUTHORITIBS.— Ap  eniimeratlion  lol  the  worki  mibtiibeEl  befufe 
1890,  and  a  map  of  itinemries,  will  be  fQund  in  Wcgeneir't  VttHii.h 
einer  Orographte  di^s  Kutn-iuit  (Marburg,  t&^tX  but  nia  map  is  only 
approximately  correct.  Ol  the  boolu  publi^ned  since  J&qct  the 
most  important  are  Sven  Hedin's  Setenbjk  Mufititi  0/  a  J^urnty  tn 
Ctutni  Asia^  i&pg-i^g  (Stoekholai,  i9«^5't5K>7*  tJ  vols,),  wi^h  *n 
elaborate  atlas  ajid  a  general  map  nf  TibcE  00  Lh«  scale  of  1 :  i  hOqci^chdo  ; 
H.  H.  P.  Deasy'si  In  Tihri  and  CMitt^st  Turktstan  (London,  I0«i). 
with  a  good  man  ■  F.  Crenjrd'i  vdL  (Hi)  of  J.  L.  Outreu;!  de  Rhtns^s 
Mtssion  scienH/lguB  daru  la  fuiuie  A$U,  iSgo-iS^s  {n.p.*  iH^j),  a.liO 
with  a  very  usefut  map ;  W.  W.  Rockhill*  Diary  ^a  Jovmy  ih  f&itek 
Mongolia  and  TiM  tn  iSi^t  and  tS^s  (Wa^ngton.  iBodJi  M.  S. 
Wellby's  Throuih  t/jrfcuoun  Ttbfi  (Londont,  iJkfSI :  P.  C.  Bonvj.la!*» 
De  Paris  au  Ton&in  A  /FdiwiJe  TibH  im-oi^mt  Claris,  i^s);  St  G.  R. 
Littledale's  "  A  Journey  Bjcroa  Tibet,"  in  Gmje.  J&ttrmd  (May  iflijfoj  s 
H.  Bower's  Diary  of  a  Jtmrniy  m*pu  Tibtt  (London,  1*514) ;  \ht 
laeslia  of  the  Rusei^a  Gcq£«  Soc.  niid  G£p£.  JffmriUiSt  both  ^itm, 

KUFA,  a  Moslem  city,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Hindieh 
canal,  about  4  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Nejef  (32'*  4'  N.,  44**  20'  E.), 
was  founded  by  the  Arabs  after  the  battle  of  Kadesiya 
in  A.O.  638  as  one  of  the  two  capitals  of  the  new  territory  of 
Irak,  the  whole  country  being  divided  into  the  sawads,  or 
dIstricU,  of  Basra  and  Kufa.  The  caliph  'All  made  it  his 
residence  and  the  capital  of  his  caliphate.  After  the  removal 
of  the  capital  to  Bagdad,  in  the  middle  of  the  following  century, 
Kufa  lost  iu  importance  and  began  to  fall  into  decay.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  xgth  century,  travellers  reported  extensive 
and  important  ruins  as  marking  the  ancient  site.  Since  that 
time  the  ruins  have  served  as  quarries  for  bricks  for  the  building 
of  Nejef,  and  at  the  present  time  little  remains  but  holes  in 
the  ground,  representing  excavations  for  bricks,  with  broken 
fragments  of  brick  and  glass  strewn  avei  a  considerable  area. 
A  mosque  still  stands  on  the  spot  where  'Ali  is  reputed  to  have 
worshipped.    (For  history  see  Cauphate.) 

KUHN,  FRANZ  FELIX  ADALBERT  (1812-1881),  German 
philologist  and  folklorist,  was  bom  at  Kdnigsberg  in  Neumark 
on  the  X9th  of  November  18x2.  From  X84X  he  was  connected 
with  the  Kollnisches  Gymnasium  at  Berlin,  of  which  be  was 
appointed  director  in  1 870.  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  5th  of  May 
x88i.  Kuhn  was  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  comparative 
mythology,  based  upon  comparative  phil(^ogy.  Inspired  by 
Gnnim'& Deutsche  Mylkologie,ht  first  devoted  himself  to  German 
stories  and  legends,  and  published  MOrkische  Sagen  mid  MUrchen 
(1842),  Norddeutsche  Sagen,  MOrchen  und  GebrHuche  (1848),  and 
Sagen,  Gebr&ucke  und  MOrchen  aw  Westfalen  (X859).  But  it 
is  on  his  researches  into  the  language  and  history  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  peoples  as  a  whole  that  his  repuUtion  is  founded. 
His  chief  works  in  this  connexion  are  :  Zur  dltesten  Geschichte  der 
Jndogermanischen  Vdlker  (X845),  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
give  an  account  of  the  earliest  civilization  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
peoples  before  their  separation  into  different  families,  by 
comparing  and  analysing  the  original  meaning  of  the  words 
and  stems  common  to  the  different  languages;  Die  Herabkunft 
des  Feuers  und  des  GdUertranks  (1859;  new  ed.  by  £.  Kuhn,  under 
title  of  Mythotogische  Studien,  x886);  and  Vber  EntwicUungs- 
stufen  der  Mythenbildung  (X873),  in  which  he  maintained  that 
the  origin  of  myths  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  domain  of 
language,  and  t]^t  their  most  essential  factors  were  polyonymy 
and  homonymy.  The  Zeiisckrift  fUr  vergleichaide  Sprack- 
ferschung  auf  dem  GebieU  der  Indogermanischen  Sprachen,  with 
which  be  was  intimately  coimected,  is  the  standard  periodical 
on  the  subject. 

See  obituary  notice  by  C.  Bruchmann  in  Burnan's  Biagrapkisekes 
Jahrbvch  (1881)  and  J.  Schmidt  in  the  above  Zeiisckrift,  xxvi.  n.s.  6. 
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K0HHBi  WIIXT  (1837-1900),  German  physiologist,  was  bora 
kt  Hambuig  on  the  28th  of  March  1837.  After  attending  the 
gymnasium  at  Lttneburg,  he  went  to  GOttingen,  where  his  master 
in  chemistry  was  F.  Wdhler  and  in  physiology  R.  Wagner. 
Having  graduated  in  1856,  he  studied  under  various  famous 
physiologists,  including  £.  Du  Bois-Reymond  at  Berlin,  Gaude 
Bernard  in  Paris,  and  K.  F.  W.  Ludwig  and  £.  W.  Briicke  in 
Vienna.  At  the  aid  of  1863  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  chemical 
department  of  the  pathological  laboratory  at  Berlin,  under 
R.  von  Virchow;  in  i868he  was  appointed professorof  physiology 
at  Amsterdam;  and  in  1871  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  H.  von 
Helmholta  in  the  same  capacity  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  died  on 
the  loth  of  June  1900.  His  original  work  Ms  into  two  main 
groups — the  physiology  of  muscle  and  nerve,  which  occupied  the 
earlier  years  of  his  life,  and  the  chemistry  of  digestion,  which 
he  began  to  investigate  while  at  Berlin  with  Virchow.  He  was 
also  known  for  his  researches  on  vision  and  the  chemical  changes 
occurring  in  the  retina  under  the  influence  of  light.  The 
visual  purple,  described  by  Franz  Boll  in  1876,  he  attempted  to 
make  the  basis  of  a  photochemical  theory  of  vision,  but  thou^ 
he  was  able  to  establish  its  importance  in  connexion  with  vision 
in  light  of  low  intensity,  its  absence  from  the  retinal  area  of  most 
distinct  vision  detracted  from  the  completeness  of  the  theory  and 
precluded  its  general  acceptance. 

KUKA,  or  KuKAWA,  a  town  of  Bomu,  a  Mahommedan  state 
kA  the  central  Sudan,  incorporated  in  the  Briti^  protectorate  of 
Nigeria  (sec  Bornu).  Kuka  is  situated  in  la*  55*  N.  and  13" 
34'  E.,  4)  m.  from  the  western  shoves  of  Lake  Chad,  in  the  midst 
of  an  extensive  plain.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  British 
administration  in  Borau,  and  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
native  sovereign,  who  in  Bomu  bears  the  title  of  shehu. 

The  modem  town  of  Kuka  was  founded  e.  xSio  by  Sheikh 
Mahommed  al  Amin  al  Kaneml,  the  deliverer  of  Bomu  from  the 
Fttia  invaders.  It  is  supposed  to  have  received  its  name  from 
the  kuka  or  monkey  bread  tree  {Adansonia  digUata),  of  which 
there  are  extensive  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood.  Kuka 
or  Kaoukaou  was  a  common  name  in  the  Sudan  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  number  of  towns  of  this  name  gave  occasion  for 
much  geographical  confusion,  but  Idrisi  writing  in  the  12th 
century,  and  Ibn  Khaldun  in  the  X4th  century,  both  mention 
two  important  towns  called  Kaou  Kaou,  of  which  one  would 
seem  to  have  occupied  a  portion  very  near  to  that  of  the  modem 
Kuka.  Ibn  Khaldun  speaks  of  it  as  the  capital  of  Bomu  and  as 
situated  on  the  meridian  of  TripoH.  In  1840  the  present  town 
was  laid  waste  by  Mahommed  Sherif,  the  sultan  of  Wadai;  and 
when  it  was  restored  by  Sheikh  Omar  he  built  two  towns  separ- 
ated by  more  than  half  a  mOe  of  open  country,  eaeh  town  being 
surrotmdedbywallsof  white  day.  It  was  probably  owing  to  there 
being  two  towns  that  the  plural  Kukawa  became  the  ordinary 
designation  of  the  town  in  Kano  and  throughout  the  Sudan, 
thoughtheinhabitantausedtheshigulariCtfJba.  Thetownbecame 
wealthyand populous  (containing some  60,000  inhabitants), being 
a  centre  for  caravans  to  Tripoli  and  a  stopping-place  of  pilgrims 
from  the  Hansa  coimtries  going  across  Africa  to  Mecca.  The 
chief  building  was  the  great  palace  of  the  sheikh.  Between  1823 
and  1872  Kuka  was  visited  by  several  English  and  German 
travellers.  In  1893  Borau  was  seized  by  the  ex-slave  Rabah 
(f.v.),  an  adventurer  from  the  Bahr-d-Ghazal,  who  chose  a  new 
capital,  Dikwa,  Kuka  falling  into  complete  decay.  The  town 
was  found  in  niins  in  1902  by  the  British  expedition  wMdi 
rephioed  on  the  throne  of  Borau  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
rulen.  In  the  same  year  the  rebuflding  of  Kuka  was  begun 
and  the  town  speedily  regained  part  of  its  former  importxmce. 
It  is  now  one  of  the  principal  British  stations  of  eastern  Bomu. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  increasing  importance  of  Maidugari,  a 
town  80  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Kuka,  the  court  of  the  shahu  was  removed 
thither  in  1908. 

For  an  account  of  Kuka  before  its  destruction  by  Rabah,  see  the 
Trmdi  6L  Heinrich  Barth  (new  ed.,  London,  1890) ;  and  iSoAara  and 
Sudan,  by  GusUv  Nachti|pal  (Berlin,  1879),  L  ^t-748. 

KU  KL0Z  KLAN,  the  name  of  an  American  secret  association 
of  Southern  whites  united  for  self-protection  and  to  oppose 


the  Reconstmction  measures  of  the  United  States  Congrta, 
1865-1876.  The  name  is  generally  applied  not  only  to  the 
order  of  Ku  Klux  Klan,  but  to  other  similar  societies  that 
existed  at  the  same  time,  such  as  the  Knights  of  the  White 
Camelia,  a  krgcr  order  than  the  Klan;  the  White  Brotherhood; 
the  White  League^  Pale  Faces;  ConstitutioBal  Unioa  Guanls; 
Black  Cavalry;  White  Rose;  The  '76  Association;  and  fandnds 
of  smaller  societies  that  sprang  up  in  the  South  after  the  Cfva 
War.  The  object  was  to  protect  the  whites  during  the  diaordcts 
that  followed  the  Civil  War,  and  to  oppose  the  poUcy  of  the 
North  towards  the  South,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  movement 
was  a  more  or  less  successfid  revolution  against  the  Reconstruc- 
tion and  an  overthrow  of  the  governments  based  on  c^egro 
su£frage.  It  may  be  compared  in  some  degree  to  such  Ew»- 
pean  societies  as  the  Carbonaia,  Young  Italy,  the  Tugendbuad, 
the  Confr^ries  of  France,  the  Freemasons  in  CathoHc  countries, 
and  the  Vebmgericht 

The  most  important  orders  were  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the 
Knights  of  the  White  Camelia.  The  former  began  in  1865  m 
Pulaski,  Tennessee,  as  a  social  dub  of  young  men.  It  had  an 
absurd  ritual  and  a  strange  uniform.  The  members  accidentafly 
discovered  that  the  fear  of  it  had  a  great  influenoe  over  the 
lawless  but  superstitious  blacks,  and  soon  the  dub  expaMied 
into  a  great  federation  of  regulators,  absorbing  ntuncroos  local 
bodies  that  had  been  formed  in  the  absence  of  civil  law  and 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  old  English  neighboo^ood 
police  and  the  ante-bdlum  slave  patroL  The  White  Camdk 
was  formed  in  1867  in  Louisiana  and  rapidly  spread  over  the 
states  of  the  kte  Confederacy.  The  period  of  organization  and 
development  of  the  Ku  Klux  movement  was  from  x86s  to  x868; 
the  period  of  greatest  activity  was  from  x868  to  1870,  after  wfaicb 
came  the  decline. 

The  various  causes  assigned  for  the  origin  and  devdopment 
of  this  movement  were:  the  absence  of  stable  govcmmeot 
in  the  South  for  severd  years  after  the  Civil  War;  the  correpc 
and  tyrannicd  rule  of  the  alien,  renegade  and  negro,  and  the 
belief  that  it  was  supported  by  the  Federal  tnx^M  which  am- 
trolled  elections  and  legislative  bodies;  the  disfrandusenaent  of 
whites;  the  spread  of  ideas  of  sodal  and  political  equality 
among  the  negroes;  fear  of  negro  insurrections;  the  arming  of 
negro  militia  and  the  disarming  of  the  whites;  outrage  upoa 
white  women  by  black  men;  the  influence  of  Northern  adven- 
turers in  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  (g.v.)  and  the  UnioA  League 
(q.v.)  in  alienating  the  races;  the  humiliation  of  Confedenie 
soldiers  after  they  had  been  paroled— in  general,  the  insecurity 
fdt  by  Southern  whites  during  the  decade  after  the  coUapae  «f 
the  Confederacy. 

In  organization  the  Kian  was  modelled  after  the  Federal 
Union.  Its  Prescript  or  consUtution,  adopted  in  1867,  and 
revised  in  x868,  provided  for  the  following  organization:  The 
entire  South  was  the  Invisible  Empire  under  a  Grand  Wizard, 
Generd  N.  B.  Forrest;  each  state  was  a  Realm  under  a  Grand 
Dragon;  severd  counties  formed  a  Dominion  under  a  Grand 
Titan;  each  county  was  a  Province  imder  a  Grand  Giant;  the 
smallest  division  being  a  Den  under  a  Grand  Cydops.  The 
staff  officera  bore  similar  titles,  relics  of  the  time  when  the  order 
existed  ody  for  amusement:  Genii,  Hydras,  Furies,  Goblins, 
Night  Hawks,  Magi,  Monks  and  Turks.  The  private  membexs 
were  called  Ghouls.  The  Klan  was  twice  reorganized,  in  1867 
and  in  x868,  each  time  being  more  centralized;  in  X869  the 
centrd  organization  was  disbanded  and  the  order  then  grada- 
ally  declined.  The  White  Camelia  with  a  similar  history  had  a 
sixnilar  organization,  without  the  queer  tides.  Its  members  wen 
called  Brothers  and  Kmghts,  and  its  officials  Commanders. 

The  constitutions  and  rituals  of  these  secret  orderahave  dedan- 
tions  of  prindples,  of  which  the  following  are  characteristic:  to 
protect  and  succour  the  weak  and  unfortunate,  espedalfy  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  Confederate  soldiers;  to  protect  memben 
of  the  white  race  in  life,  honour  and  property  from  the  encroad- 
ments  of  the  blacks;  to  oi^>ose  the  Radical  Republican  paity 
and  the  Umon  League;  to  defend  constitutioad  Uberty,  to 
prevent  usurpation,  emancipate  the  whites,  maintdn  peaoce 


KUKU  KHOTO— KULJA 


and  order,  the  bws  of  God,  the  piiocipks  of  1776,  end  the 
political  and  social  supremacy  of  the  white  race—in  short,  to 
oppose  African  influence  in  government  and  society,  and  to 
prevent  aqy  intermingling  of  the  races. 

During  the  Reconstruction  the  people  of  the  South  were 
divided  thus:  nearly  all  native  whites  (the  most  prominent  of 
whom  were  disfranchised)  on  one  side  irrespective  of  former 
political  faith,  and  on  the  other  side  the  ez-elaves  organized 
and  led  by  a  few  native  and  Northern  whites  called  respectively 
scalawags  and  carpet-baggers,  who  were  supported  by  the 
United  States  government  and  who  controlled  the  Southern 
state  governments.  The  Kn  Kha  movement  in  its  wider 
aspects  was  the  effort  of  the  first  class  to  destroy  the  control 
of  the  second  class.  To  control  the  negro  the  Klan  played 
upon  his  superstitious  fears  by  having  night  patrols,  parades 
and  drills  of  silent  horsemen  covered  with  white  sheeU,  carry- 
ing skulls  with  coals  of  fire  for  eyes,  sacks  of  bones  to  rattle,  and 
wearing  hideout  masks.  In  calling  upon  dangerous  blacks  at 
night  they  pretended  to  be  the  spirits  of  dead  Confederates, 
"  just  from  Hell,"  and  to  quench  their  thirst  would  pretend  to 
drink  gallons  of  water  whidi  was  poured  into  rubber  sacks  con- 
cealed under  their  robes.  Mysterious  signs  and  warnings  were 
sent  to  disorderiy  negro  politicians.  The  whites  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  the  blacks  were  warned  or  driven 
away  by  social  and  business  ostracism  or  by  violence.  Nearly 
all  southern  whites  (escept  **  scalawags"),  whether  members  of 
the  secret  societies  or  not,  in  some  way  took  part  in  the  Ku  Kluz 
movement.  As  the  work  of  the  societies  succeeded,  they  gradu- 
ally paued  out  of  esisteace.  In  some  communities  they  fell  into 
the  control  of  violent  men  and  became  simply  bands  of  outlaws, 
dangerous  even  to  the  former  members;  and  the  ansrrhiral 
aspects  of  the  movement  eidted  the  North  to  vigorous  con- 
demnatioD.'  The  United  States  Congress  in  X87X-X872  enacted 
a  series  of  "  Force  Laws "  intended  to  break  up  the  secret 
sodetiea  and  to  control  the  Southern  elections.  Several  hundred 
arrests  were  made,  and  a  few  convictions  were  secured.  The 
ekctions  were  controlled  for  a  few  years,  and  violence  was 
checked,  but  the  Ku  Kluz  movement  went  on  until  it  accom- 
plished its  object  by  giving  protection  to  the  whites,  reducing 
the  blades  to  order,. replacing  the  whites  in  control  of  sodety 
and  state,,  expelling  the  worst  of  the  carpet-baggers  and  scala- 
wags, and  nullifying  those  laws  of  Congress  which  had  resulted 
in  pladng  the  Southern  whites  under  the  control  of  a  party 
composed  prindpally  of  ez-slaves. 

AuTBOKmBS.~J.  C  Lester  and  D.  L.  Wilson,  ^k  Klwe  KUn 
(New  York,  190^);  W.  L.  Fleminff,  OfU  War  and  Reeoustmctim  m 
Alabama  (New  York,  1905),  and  Documentary  History  of  Recon- 
struction (Cleveland,  1906) ; ).  W.  Gamer.  Reconstruction  in  Missis- 
sippi  (New  York,  1901);  W.  G.  Brown,  Lower  South  in  American 
History  (New  Yoric,  1901);  J.  M.  Beud,  Ku  Klwc  Sketches  (Phila- 
delphia, 1876);  J.  W.  Burgess,  RuonstrucHon  and  the  Constitution 
(NSrYoric,  1901).  (W.  L.  F.) 

KUKU  KHOTO  (Chinese  Kwei-kwa),  a  dty  of  the  Chinese 
province  of  Shan-si,  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Wall,  in 
40*"  50^  N.  and  IX  i^  45^  £.,  about  x6o  m.  W.  of  Kalgan.  It  lies 
in  the  valley  of  a  small  river  which  joins  the  Hwang-ho  50  m.  to 
the  south.  There  are  two  distinct  walled  towns  in  Kuku  Khoto, 
at  an  interval  of  a  mile  and  a  half;  the  one  is  the  seat  of  the  dvil 
governor  and  is  surrounded  by  the  trading  town,  and  the  other 

>  The  judgment  of  the  historian  WiHiam  Garrott  Brown,  himself 
a  Southerner,  is  worth  quoting:  **That  violence  was  often  used 
cannot  be  denied.  Negroes  were  often  whipped,  and  so  were  carpet- 
bageers.  The  inddents  related  in  such  stories  as  Tourgfe's  A 
Fool^s  Errand  all  have  their  counterparts  in  the  testimony  before 
congressional  committees  and  courts  of  law.  In  some  cases,  after 
repeated  wamii^  men  were  dr^scd  from  their  beds  and  slain  by 
persons  in  disguise,  and  the  courts  were  unable  to  find  or  to  convict 
the  murderers.  Survivors  of  the  orders  affirm  that  such  work  was 
done  in  most  cases  by  persons  not  connected  with  them  or  acting 
under  their  authority.  It  is  impossible  to  prove  or  disprove  their 
statements.  When  such  outrages  were  committed,  not  on  worthless 
adventurers,  who  had  no  station  in  the  Northern  communities  from 
which  they  came,  but  on  cultivated  persons  who  had  gone  South 
from  genuinely  phitanthropic  motives — no  matter  how  unwisely 
or  CacOesshr  they  went  about  their  work— the  natural  effect  was  to 
horrify  and  enrsge  the  North." 
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is  the  scat  of  the  military  governor,  and  stands  in  the  open 
country.  In  the  first  or  old  town  more  especially  there  are 
strong  traces  of  western  Asiatic  influence;  the  houses  are  not 
in  the  Chinese  style,  being  built  all  rotmd  with  brick  or  stone 
and  having  flat  roofs,  while  a  large  number  of  the  people  are 
still  Mahommedans  and,  there  is  little  doubt,  descended  from 
western  settlers.  The  town  at  the  same  time  is  a  great  seat  of 
Buddhism — the  lamaseries  contaim'ng,  it  is  said,  im  less  than 
30,000  persons  devoted  to  a  religious  life.  As  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  routes  across  the  desert  of  Gobi  from  U^yasutai 
and  the  Tian  Shan,  Kuku  Khoto  h  a  great  mart  for  the  exchange 
of  flour,  millet  and  manufactured  goods  for  the  raw  products 
of  Mongolia.  A  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  mission  are  main- 
tained in  the  town.  Lieut.  Watts-Jones,  RX.,  was  murdered 
at  Kwd-hwa  during  the  Boxer  outbreak  ia  xgoa 

Early  notices  of  Kuku  Khoto  will  be  found  in  Gerbiflon  (1688-1608. 
in  Du  Halde  (voL  ii.,  Eng.  ed.).  and  iii  Astley's  CoUectum  (vol.  iv.) 

KULJA  (Chinese,  lU-ko),  a  territory  in  north-west  China; 
bounded,  according  to  the  treaty  of  St  Petersburg  of  x88x,  on 
the  W.  by  the  Semiryechensk  province  of  Russian  Turkestan, 
on  the  N.  by  the  Boro-khoro  Mountains,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
mountains  Khan-tengri,  Muz-art,  Terskd,  Eshik-bashi  and 
NaraL  It  comprises  the  valleys  of  the  Tekez  (middle  and 
lower  portion),  Kunghez,  the  Hi  as  far  as  the  Russian  frontier 
and  its  tributary,  the  Kash,  with  the  slopes  of  the  mountains 
turned  towards  these  rivers.  Its  area  occupies  ^>out  19,000 
sq.  m.  (Grum-Grzimailo).  The  valley  of  the  Ka^  is 
about  x6o  m.  long,  and  Is  cultivated  in  its  lower  parts,  while 
the  Boro-khoro  Mountains  are  snow-dad  in  their  eastern 
portion,  and  fall  with  very  steep  slopes  to  the  valley*  The 
Avial  Mountains,  which  separate  the  Kash  from  the  Kunghes, 
are  lower,  but  rocky,  naked  and  difficult  of  access.  The 
valley  of  the  Kunghez  is  about  X30  m.  long;  the  river  flows 
first  in  a  gorge,  then  amidst  thickets  of  rushes,  and  very  small 
portions  of  its  valley  are  fit  for  cultivation.  The  Narat  Moun- 
tains in  the  south  are  also  very  wild,  but  are  covered  with 
forests  of  dedduous  trees  (apple  tree,  apricot  tree,  birch, 
poplar,  8cc.)  and  pine  trees.  The  Tekez  flows  in  the  mountains, 
and  pierces  narrow  gorges.  The  mountains  which  separate 
it  from  the  Kunghez  are  also  snow-dad,  while  those  to  the 
south  of  it  reach  24,000  ft.  of  altitude  in  Khan-tengri,  and  are 
covered  with  snow  and  gladers — the  only  pass  through  them 
being  the  Muzart.  Forests  and  alpine  meadows  cover  their 
northern  slopes.  Agriculture  was  formerly  developed  on  the 
Tekez,  as  is  testified  by  old  irrigation  canals.  The  Ili  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Kunghez  with  the  Tekez,  and  for  i30  m. 
it  flows  through  Kulja,  its  valley  reaching  a  width  of  50  m.  at 
Horgos-koljat.  This  valley  is  famed  for  its  fertility,  and  is 
adinirably  irrigated  by  canals,  part  of  which,  however,  feH 
into  decay  after  55,000  of  the  inhabitants  im'grated  to  Russian 
territory  in  x88x.  The  climate  of  this  part  of  the  valley  is, 
of  course,  continental— frosts  of  -  aa*  F.  and  heats  of  X70*  F. 
being  experienced — but  snow  lasts  only  for  one  and  a  half 
months,  and  the  summer  heat  is  tempered  by  the  proximity 
of  the  high  ^lountains.  Apricots,  peaches,  pears  and  some 
vines  are  grown,  as  also  some  cotton-trees  near  the  town  of 
Kulja,  where  the  average  yearly  temperature  is  48^*5  F. 
(January  x5*^,  July  77**).  Barley  is  grown  up  to  an  altitude  of 
6500  ft. 

The  .population  may  number  about  125,000,  of  whom 
7|,ooo  are  settled  and  about  50,000  nomads  (Grum-Grzimailo). 
The  Taranchis  from  East  Turkestan  represent  about  40  % 
of  the  population;  about  40,000  of  them  left  Kulja  when  the 
Russian  troops  evacuated  the  territoiy,  and  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment sent  some  8000  families  from  different  towns  of  Kashgaria 
to  take  their  place.  There  are,  besides,  about  ao,ooo  Sibos 
and  Solons,  3500  Kara-kidans,  a  few  Dungans,  and  more  than 
10,000  Chinese.  The  nomads  are  represented  by  about  x8,ooo 
Kalmucks,  and  the  remainder  by  Kirghiz.  Agriculture  is 
insuflident  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  population,  and  food  is 
imported  froto  Semiryechensk.     EcccUent  beds  of  coal  are 
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found  in  different  places,  especially  about  Kulja,  but  the 
fairly  rich  copper  ores  and  silver  ores  have  ceased  to  be 
worked. 

The  chief  towns  are  Suidun,  capital  of  the  province,  and 
Kulja.  The  latter  (Old  Kulja)  is  on  the  Di  river.  It  is  one 
of  the  chief  dties  of  the  region,  owing  to  the  importance  of  its 
bazaars,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Russian  consul  and  a  telegraph 
Station.  The  walled  town  is  nearly  square,  each  side  being 
about  a  mile  in  length;  and  the  walls  are  not  only  30  ft.  high  bat 
broad  enough  on  the  top  to  serve  as  a  carriage  drive.  Two  broad 
streets  cut  the  enclosed  area  into  four  nearly  equal  sections. 
Since  1870  a  Russian  suburb  has  been  laid  out  on  a  wide  scale. 
The  houses  of  Kulja  are  almost  all  clay-built  and  flat-roofed, 
and  except  in  the  special  Chinese  quarter  in  the  eastern  end  of 
the  town  only  a  few  public  buildings  show  the  influence  of 
Chinese  architecture.  Of  these  the  most  noteworthy  are  the 
Taranchi  and  Dungan  mosques,  both  with  tumcd-up  roofs, 
«nd  the  latter  with  a  pagoda-looking  minaret.  The  population 
b  mainly  Mahommedan,  and  there  are  only  two  Buddhist 
pagodas.  A  small  Chinese  Roman  Catholic  diurch  has  main- 
tained its  existence  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  modem 
times.  Paper  and  vermicelli  are  manufactured  with  rude 
appliances  in  the  town.  The  outskirts  are  richly  cultivated 
with  wheats  barley,  lucerne  and  poppies.  Schuyler  estimated 
the  population,  which  includes  Taranchis,  Dungans,  Satts, 
Chinese,  Kalmucks  and  Russians,  at  xo,ooo  in  1873;  it  has 
since  increased. 

New  Kulja,  Manchu  Kulja,  or  Hi,  which  lies  lower  down 
the  valley  on  the  same  side  of  the  stream,  has  been  a  pile 
of  ruins  since  the  terrible  massacre  of  all  its  inhabitants  by  the 
insurgAkt  Dungans  in  t868.  It  was  previously  the  seat  of 
the  Chinese  government  for  the  province,  with  a  large  penal 
establishment  and  strpng  garrison;  its  population  was  about 
70,000. 

History. — ^Two  centuries  B.C.  the  region  was  occupied  by 
the  fair  and  blue-eyed  Ussuns,  who  were  driven  away  in  the 
6th  century  of  our  era  by  the  northern  Huns.  Later  the  Kulja 
territory  became  a  dependency  of  Dzungaria.  The  Uighurs, 
and  in  the  12th  century  the  Kara-Khitai,  took  possession  of 
it  in  turn.  Jenghiz  Khan  conquered  Kulja  in  the  X3th  century, 
and  the  Mongol  Khans  resided  in  the  valley  of  the  Hi.  It  is 
supposed  (Grum-Grzimailo)  that  the  Oirads  conquered  it  at  the 
end  of  the  i6th  or  the  beginning  of  the  XTlh  century;  they 
kept  it  till  175s,  when  the  Chinese  annexed  it.  During  the 
insurrection  of  1864  the  Dungans  and  the  Taranchis  formed 
here  the  Taranchi  sultanate,  and  this  led  to  the  occupation  of 
Kulja  by  the  Russians  in  1871.  Ten  years  later  the  territory 
was  restored  to  China. 

KULM  (Culm)*  (i)  A  town  of  Germany,  in  the  province  of 
West  Prussia,  33  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Thorn,  on  an  elevation 
above  the  plain,  and  i  m.  E.  of  the  V^tula.  Pop.  (1905), 
11,665.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  dating  from  the  13th 
century,  and  contains  some  interesting  buildings,  notably  its 
churches,  of  which  two  are  Roman  Catholic  and  two  Protestant, 
and  its  medieval  town-hall.  The  cadet  school,  foxmded  here 
in  1776  by  Frederick  the  Great,  was  removed  to  K6slin 
in  1890.  There  are  large  oil  mills,  also  iron  foundries  and 
machine  shops,  as  well  as  an  important  trade  in  agricultural 
produce,  including  fruit  and  vegetables.  Kulm  gives  name 
to  the  oldest  bishopric  in  Prussia,  although  the  bishop  resides 
at  Pelplin.  It  was  presented  about  1220  by  Duke  Qmrad  of 
Masovia  to  the  bishop  of  Prussia.  Frederick  II.  pledged  it 
in  1226  to  the  Teutonic  order,  to  whom  it  owes  its  early  develop- 
ment. By  the  second  peace  of  Thorn  in  1466  it  passed  to 
Poland,  and  it  was  annexed  to  Prussia  in  1772.  It  joined 
the  Hanseatic  League,  and  used  to  carry  on  very  extensive 
manufactures  of  cloth. 

(2)  A  village  of  Bohemia  about  3  m.  N.E.  of  Teplitz,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Erzgebirge,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  in 
which  the  French  were  defeated  by  the  Austrians,  Prussians 
and  Russians  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  August  1813  (see 
NapoucOnic  Campaigns). 


KULMBACR,  or  Cuuibacr,  a  town  of  Germany,  ia  dK 
Bavarian  province  of  Upper  Franoonia,  picturesqudy  sitmted 
on  the  Weisser  Main,  and  the  Munich-Bamberg-HoC  railway, 
IX  m.  N.W.  from  Bayreuth.  Pbp.  (1900),  942S.  It  cootains 
a  Roman  Cathoh'c  and  three  Protestant  churches,  a  museum 
and  several  schods.  The  town  has  several  linen  maxiii£BCtories 
and  a  large  cotton  gunnery,  bnt  is  chiefly  famed  for  Its  many 
extensive  breweries,  which  mainly  produce  a  black  beer,  itot 
unlike  English  porter,  which  is  largely  exported.  ConBected 
with  these  are  noting  and  bottling  works.  <>i  a  rocky  ernxDence. 
X300  ft.  in  height,  to  the  south-east  of  the  town  stands  the  fonner 
fortress  of  Plassenburg,  during  the  X4th  and  15th  centuries 
the  residence  of  the  maigraves  of  Bayreuth,  called  abo  roar- 
graves  of  Brandenburg-Kulmbach.  It  was  dismantled  in  1807. 
and  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  Kufanbach  and  Plassenburg 
belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Meran,  and  then  to  the  counts 
of  Orlamunde,  from  whom  they  passed  in  the  i4tb  century 
to  the  HohenzoUems,  burgraves  of  Nuremberg,  and  thus  to  thie 
margraves  of  Bayreuth. 

See  F.  Stein,  Kulmbach  und  die  Plassenburg  in  alter  tmd  never 
Zeit  (Kulmbach,  1903);  Huther.  Kulmbach  und  t/mfrteiie  (KultD- 
bach.  1886):  and  C.  Meytr,  Quellen  utr  Gesckkkte  der  Stadl  KmimioA 
(Munich,  1895). 

KUUISBB,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
West  Prussia,  on  a  lake,  X4  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Tbom  and  at  the 
junction  of  railways  to  Biomberg  and  Marienburg.  Pop. 
(1900),  8987.  It  has  a  fine  Roman  Cathoh'c  cathedral,  wfakk 
was  built  in  the  13th,  and  restored  in  the  15th  century,  ai»d  an 
Evangelical  churdL  Until  1823  the  town  was  the  seat  of  the 
bishops  of  Kulm. 

KULP,  a  town  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  in  the  govemi&ent 
of  Erivan,  60  m.  W.S.W.  from  the  town  of  Erivan  and  s  m.  S. 
of  the  Am  river.  Pop.  (1897),  3074.  Close  by  is  the  Kulp 
salt  mountain,  about  xooo  ft.  high,  consisting  of  beds  of  day 
intermingled  with  thick  deposits  of  rock  salt,  which  has  been 
worked  from  time  inunemoriaL  Regular  galleries  are  cut  in 
the  transparent,  horisontal  salt  la3rers,  from  which  cvAxs  of 
about  70  lb  weight  are  extracted,  to  the  amount  of  27,500  tons 
every  year. 

KULU,  a  subdivision  of  Kangra  district,  Punjab,  Britisli  IncBa, 
which  nominally  indudes  the  two  Himalayan  cantons  or  wagiris- 
of  Lahul  and  Spiti.  ThetoAn/of  Kuluhasanareaof  i054aq.m^ 
of  vdiich  only  60  sq.  m.  are  cultivated;  pop.  (190X),  68,954.  The 
Sainj,  which  joins  the  Beas  at  Largi,  divides  the  tract  into  two 
portions,  Kidu  proper  and  Soraj.  Kulu  proper,  north  oi  the 
Sainj,  together  with  inner  Soraj,  forms  a  great  basin  or  depressioD 
in  the  midst  of  the  Himalayan  S3rstem,  having  the  narrow  ^rge 
of  the  Beas  at  Largi  as  the  only  outlet  for  its  waters.  North  and 
east  the  Bara  Bangahal  and  mid-Himalayan  ranges  rise  to  a 
mean  devation  of  x8,ooo  ft.,  while  southward  the  Jalori  and 
Dhaoladhar  ridges  attain  a  height  of  xr,ooo.  ft.  The  higher 
villages  stand  9000  ft.  above  the  sea;  and  even  the  cultivated 
tracts  have  probably  an  average  elevation  of  5000  ft.  The  hmtscs 
consist  of  four-storeyed  chilets  in  little  groups,  huddled  dosdy 
together  on  the  ledges  or  slopes  of  the  valleys,  picturesqudy  built 
with  projecting  eaves  and  carved  wooden  verandas.  The  Beas, 
which,  with  its  tributaries,  drains  the  entire  basin,  rises  at  the 
crest  of  the  Rohtang  pass,  X3,326  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  has  an 
average  fall  of  1 25  ft.  per  mile.  Its  course  presents  a  succcsaon 
of  magnificent  scenery,  induding  cataracts,  gorges,  predpitous 
clifTs,  and  mountains  clad  with  forests  of  deodar,  towering  above 
the  tiers  of  pine  on  the  lower  rocky  ledges.  It  is  crossed  by 
several  suspension  bridges.  Great  mineral  wealth  exists,  bot 
the  difficulty  of  transport  and  labour  prevents  its  devdopraent. 
Hot  springs  occur  at  three  localities,  much  resorted  to  as  placts 
of  pilgrimage.  The  character  of  the  hillmen  rraembles  that  of 
most  other  moimtaineers  in  its  mixture  of  simplidty,  iiulepeod- 
ence  and  supentidon.  Tibetan  polyandry  still  prevails  in  Sooj. 
but  has  almost  died  out  elsewhere.  The  temples  are  dedicated 
rather  to  local  deities  than  to  the  greater  gods  of  the  Hindo 
pantheon.  Kulu  is  an  andent  Rajput  prindpality»  whidi  was 
conquered  by  Ran  jit  Singh  about  1812.    Its  hereditary  nkt. 
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with  tite  title  of  ni,  b  ooir  reoogaind  Iqr  the  Biitiib  govcnudeiit 
Bsjagirdttf  of  Rupi. 

KUM,  a  small  pnivinoe  in  Vtrnt,  between  Telieran  on  the  N. 
and  Kashan  on  the  S.  It  is  divided  into  seven  buMk  (districU) : 
(i)  Humel\,  with  town;  (a)  Kttmrud;  (3)  Vaskenid;  (4)  KinarRud 
Khaneh;  (5)  Kuhistan;  (6)  Jasb;  (7)  Aidahal;  has  a  popohtUon  of 
45iOoa  to  50*000,  and  pa){s  a  ytMxiy  revenue  of  about  £8000. 
The  province  produces  much  grain  and  a  fine  quality  of  cotton 
with  a  very  long  staple. 

Kdm,  the  capital,  m  34'  39'  N.  and  50**  ss'  E.,  on  the  Anarbar 
river,  which  rises  near  Khunsar,  has  an  elevation  of  3100  ft. 
It  owes  much  of  its  importance  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  the 
tomb  of  Imam  Resa's  sister  Fatmeh,  who  died  there  ajk  816, 
and  large  numbers  of  pilgrims  visit  the  dty  during  Six  or  seven 
months  of  the  year.  The  fixed  popidation  is  between  35,000  and 
30,000c  A  carriage  road  9s  m.  in  length,  constructed  in  1890-1 
1893,  connects  the  dty  wiUi  Teheran.  It  has  post  and  telegraph 
oflkes. 

See  Easttm  Ptniam  Irokt  R.  G.  S.  loppL  (London,  1896). 

KUMAIT  IBM  ZAID  (679-743)>  Arabian  poet,  wu  bom  hi  the 
reign  of  the  first  Omayyad  caliph  and  lived  in  the  reigns  of  nine 
others.  He  was,  however,  a  strong  supporter  of  the  house  of 
HiEshim  and  an  enemy  of  the  South  Arabians.  He  was  imprisoned 
by  the  caHph  HishSm  for  his  verse  in  praise  of  the  Htohinrites, 
but  escaped  by  the  hdp  of  his  wife  and  was  pardoned  by  the 
intercession  of  the  caHph's  son  Manama.  Taking  part  in  a 
rebellion,  he  was  killed  by  the  troops  of  Khilid  uM^siI. 

His  poenUi  the-  ffddtinAyySi,  have  been  edited  by  J.  Horovits 
(Leiden,  1904).  An  acoouot  of  him  is  contained  in  the  JCttfft  «^ 
AifiOiri,  zv.  xia-iaa  (G.  W.  T.) 

KU1IA0N,  or  Kumaun,  an  administrative  division  of  British 
India,  in  the  United  Provinces,  with  headquarteti  at  Naini  TaL 
It  consists  of  a  large  Himalayan  tract,  together  with  two  sub* 
montane  strips  caHed  the  Tarai  and  the  Bhabhar;  area  X3,7>S 
sq.  m.-;  pop.  (1901),  1,907,030,  showing  an  increase  of  ksa  than 
2%  in  the  decadei  The  submontane  strips  were  up  to  1850  an 
alxnost  impenetrable  forest,  given  up  to  wild  animals;  but  since 
then  the  nnmerous  clearings  have  attracted  a  large  popdation 
from  the  hills,  who  cultivate  the  rich  soil  during  the  hot  and  cold 
aeaaoas,  returning  to  the  hills  in  the  rains.  The  rest  of  Kumaon 
Is  a  maae  of  mountains,  some  of  ^riuch  are  among  the  loftiest 
known.  In  a  tract  not  more  than  140  m.  in  length  and  40  m.  in 
breadth  there  are  over  tl^irty  peaks  rising  to  elevations  exceed- 
ing iBfioo  fL  (see  Hnf aiaya).  The  rivers  rise  chiefly  in  the 
southern  sfepe  of  the  Tibetan  watershed  north  ol  the  kf  tiest 
peaks,  amongst  which  they  make  their  way  down  valleys  of  rapid 
declivity  and  extraordinary  depth.  The  principal  are  the  Sarda 
(Kali),  the  Pindar  and  Ksilgsngs,  whose  waters  join  the  AUk- 
nanda.  The  valuable  timber  of  the  yet  uncleared  forest  tracts 
Is  now  under  official  supervision.  The  chief  trees  are  the  ckir, 
or  three-leaved  Himalayan  pine,  the  cypress,  fir,  alder,  sOl  or 
iron-wood,  and  saindam*  Limestone,  sandstone,  slate,  gneiss 
and  granite  constitute  the  principal  geological  formations. 
Mines  of  iron,  copper,  gypsum,  lead  and  asbestos  exist;  but 
th^r  are  not  thoroughly  worked.  Except  in  the  submontane 
strips  and  deep  valleys  the  climate  is  mild.  The  rainfall  of  the 
outer  Hinudajran  range,  which  is  first  struck  by  the  monsoon, 
is  double  that  of  the  central  Idlls,  in  the  average  proportion 
of  80  in.  to  40.  No  winter  passes  without  snow  on  thehigher 
ridges,  and  in  some  years  it  is  universal  throughout  the  moun- 
tain tract.  Frosts,  especially  in  the  valleys,  are  often  severe; 
ELumaon  is  occasionally  visited  by  epidemic  cholera.  Leprosy  is 
most  prevalent  in  the  east  of  the  district.  Goitre  and  cretinism 
afflict  a  small  pioportiott  of  the  inhabitants.  The  hill  feversat 
times  exhibit  the  rapid  and  malignant  features  of  plague. 

In  Z891  the  divi^on  was  composed  of  the  three  districts  of 
Kumaon,  Garhwal  and  the  Tarai;  but  the  twodistrictsof  Kumaon 
and  the  Tarai  were  subsequently  redistributed  and  renamed  after 
their-  headquarters,  Naini  Tal  and  Ahnora.  Kumaon  proper 
constituted  an  old  R^'put  principality,  which  became  extinct 
at  the  beginning  of  the  X9th  century.  The  country  was  annexed 
after  the  Gurltha  war  of  18x5,  and  was  governed  for  seventy 


yeaa  00  the  noorreguhttioo  system  by  three  most  saooeoful 
adminlstiatorfr— Mr  Trail,  Mr  J.  H.  Batten  and  Sir  Henry 
Ramsay. 

RUMASI,  or  Goomassie,  the  capital  of  Aahanti,  British  West 
Africa,  in  &*  34'  50'  N.,  2"*  12'  W.,  x68  m.  by  raU  N.  of  Sekondi 
and  ISO  m.  by  road  N.N.W.  of  Cape  (>>ast.  Pop.  (1906),  6280; 
inHuding  suburbs,  over  xa,ooa  KumSsi  is  situated  on  a  low 
rocky  eminence,  from  which  it  extends  across  a  vall^r  to  the  hiU 
opposite.  It  lies  in  a  deaiiag  of  th6  dense  forest  which  covers 
the  greater  part  of  Aahanti,  and  occupies  an  area  about  if  m. 
in  length  and  over  3  in.in  dvcnmferenoe.  The  land  immediately 
around  the  town,onoe  marshy,  has  been  drained.  On  the  north- 
west is  the  smaU  tivcr  Dah,  one  of  the  headstreams  of  the  Piah. 
The  name  Kum-asi,  mere  oonectly  Kum-aae  (under  the  okum 
tree)  was  given  to  the  town  becauMof  the  number  of  those  trees 
in  its  streets.  The  most  imposing  building  in  Kumasi  is  the  fort, 
built  in  X896.  It  is  the  re^dence  of  the  chief  commissioner  and 
is  capable  of  boUing  a  garrison  of  several  hundred  men.  There 
are  also  officers'  quarters  and  cantonments  outside  the  fort, 
European  and  native  hospitals,  and  stations  of  the  Basel  and 
Wesleyan  missions.  The  native  ho««es  are  built  with  red  clay 
in  the  style  universal  throughout  Ashanti  They  are  somewhat 
richly  ornamented,  and  those  of  the  better  class  are  cndoaitd  in 
compounds  within  which  are  several  separate  buildings.  Near 
the  csilway  station  are  the  leading  mercantile  houses.  The 
principal  Ashanti  chiefs  own  Urge  houses,  built  in  European 
style,  and  these  are  leased  to  strangers. 

Before  iu  destruction  by  the  British  i^  1874  the  dty  presented 
a  handsome  appearance  and  bore  many  marks  of  a  comparatively 
high  sUte  of  culture.  The  king's  palace,  built  of  ced  sandstone, 
had  been  modelled,  it  is  believed,  on  Dutch  buildings  at  Elmina. 
It  waablown  up  by  Sir  (Garnet  (subsequently  Viscount)  Wolseley's 
foroes  on  theikh  of  February  1874,  and  but  scanty  vestiges  of  it 
remaixL  The  town  was  only  partially  rebuilt  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  British  troops,  and  it  is  difficult  from  the  meagre  accounU 
of  early  traveUexs  to  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  capital  of  the 
Ashanti  kingdom  when  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  (middle  of 
the  x8th  to  middle  of  the  X9th  century).  The  streeU  were 
numerous,  bread  and  regular;  the  main  avenue  was  70  yds, 
wide.  A  large  market-place  existed  on  the  south-east,  aixl 
befaiitd  it  in  a  grove  of  trees  was  the  Spirit  House.  This  was  the 
place  of  execution.  Of  iu  population  before  the  British  occupa- 
tion there  is  no  trustworthy  informatioD.  It  appears  not  to 
have  cioeedcd  ao,ooo  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  X9th  century. 
This  is  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  commercial  capital 
of  Ashanti,  and  the  meeting-place  of  several  caravan  routes 
from  the  north  and  east,  was  Kintampo,  a  town  farther  north. 
The  decline  of  Kumasi  after  X874  was  marked.  A  new  royal 
palace  was  built,  but  it  was  of  clay,  not  brick,  and  within  the 
limits  of  the  former  town  were  wide  stretches  of  grass-grown 
country.  In  X896  the  town  again  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
British,  when  several  of  -the  largest  and  most  ancient  houses  in 
the  royal  and  priestly  suburb  of  Bantama  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
In  the  revolt  of  1900  Kumasi  was  once  more  injured.  The  rail- 
way from  the  coast,  which  passes  through  the  Tarkwaand  Obuossi 
gold-fields,  reached  Ktuiasi  in  September  X903.  Many  merchants 
at  the  Goid  Coast  ports  thereupon  opened  branches  in  KumasL 
A  marked  revival  in  trade  followed,  leading  to  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  town.  By  1906  Ktuiasi  had  supplanted  the  coast 
towns  and  had  become  the  distributing  centre  for  Um  whole  of 
Aahanti. 

KUMISHAH,  a  district  and  town  in  the  province  of  Isfahan, 
Persia.  The  district,  which  has  a  length  of  50  and  a  breadth 
of  16  m.,  and  contains  about  40  villages,  produces  much  grain. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  high  road  ^m  Isfahan  to  Shiras, 
52  m.  S.  of  the  former.  It  was  a  flourishing  dty  several  miles 
in  drcuit  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Afghans  in  1722,  but  is 
now  a  decayed  place,  with  crumbled  walls  and  mouldering  towers 
and  a  population  of  hardy  15,000.  It  has  post  and  telegraph 
offices.  South  of  the  dty  and  extending  to  the  village  Maksud- 
beggi,  16  m.  away,  is  a  level  plain,  which  in  1835  (February  28) 
was  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  which  the  army  (2000  men,  x6  guns) 
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of  Mahommed  Shah,  cominan<le3  bf  Sfr  H.  Lindaay-Bethnne, 
routed  the  much  superior  combined  forces  (6000  men)  of  the 
shah's  two  rebellious  uncles,  Firman-Flrma  and  Shuja  es 
Saltana. 

KUMQUAT  (Citrus  ja^onica),  a  much-branChM  shrub  from 
8  to  12  ft.  high,  the  branches  sometimes  bearing  small  thorns, 
with  dark  green  glossy  leaves  and  pure  white  orange-like  flowers 
standing  sio^y  or  clustered  in  the  leaf-axils.  The  bright  orange- 
yellow  fruit  is  round  or  ellipsoidal,  about  i  in.  in  diameter, 
with  a  thick  minutely  tuberculate  rind,  the  inner  lining  of  which 
is  sweet,  and  a  watery  acidulous  pulp.  It  has  long  been  culti- 
vated in  China  and  Japan,  and  was  introduced  to  Europe  in  1846 
by  Mr  Fortune,  collector  for  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
and  shortly  after  into  North  America.  It  is  much  hardier  tluin 
most  plants  of  the  orange  tribe,  and  succeeds  well  when  grafted 
on  the  wild  spedes,  Citrus  trifoliata.  It  b  largely  used  by  the 
Chinese  as  a  sweetmeat  preserved  in  sugar. 

RUMTA,  or  Coohpta,  a  sea-coast  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
North  Kanara  district  of  Bombay,  40  m.  S.  of  Karwar.  Pop. 
(1901),  io,-8z8.  It  has  an  open  roadstead,  with  a  considerable 
trade.  C^^rving  in  sandal-wood  is  a  speciality.  The  commercial 
importance  of  Kumta  has  declined  since  the  opening  of  the 
Southern  Mahratta  railway  system. 

KUMTKS,  a  people  of  Turkish  stock  in  Caucasia,  occupying 
the  Kumyk  plateau  in  north  Daghestan  and  scmth  Terek,  and 
the  lands  bordering  the  Caspian.  It  is  supposed  that  Ptolemy 
knew  them  under  the  name  of  Kami  and  Ksmaks.  Various 
explorers  see  in  them  descendants  of  the  Khazars.  A.  Vamb^ 
supposes  that  they  settled  in  their  present  quarters  during  the 
flourishing  period  of  the  Khasar  khigdom  in  the  8th  century. 
It  is  certain  that  some  Kabardians  also  settled  later.  The 
Russians  built  forts  in  their  territory  in  1559  and  under  Peter  I. 
Having  long  been  more  civilized  than  the  surrounding  Caucasian 
mountaineers,  the  Kumyks  have  alwajrs  enjoyed  some  respect 
among  them,  llie  upper  terraces  of  the  Kumyk  plateau,  which 
the  Kumyks  occupy,  leaving  its  lower  parts  to  the  Nogai  Tatars, 
are  very  fertile. 

KUMAR,  a  river  and  valley  of  Afghanistan,  on  the  north-west 
frontier  of  British  India.  The  Kunar  valley  (Khoaspes  in  the 
classics)  b  the  southern  section  of  that  great  river  system  which 
reaches  from  the  Hindu  Kush  to  the  Kabul  river  near  Jalalabad, 
and  which,  under  the  names  of  Yarkhun,  Chitral,  Kashkar,  ftc, 
b  more  extensive  than  the  Kabul  basin  itsdf.  The  lower  reaches 
of  the  Kunar  are  wide  and  comparatively  shallow,  the  river 
meandering  in  a  multitude  of  channek  through  a  broad  and  fairly 
open  valley,  well  cultivated  and  fertile,  with  large  flourishing 
villages  and  a  mixed  population  of  Mohmand  and  other  tribes 
of  Afghan  origin.  Here  the  hiUs  to  the  eastward  are  compara- 
tively low,  though  they  shut  in  the  valley  closely.  Beyond  them 
are  the  Bajour  uplands.  To  the  west  are  the  great  mountains 
of  Kafirbtan,  called  Kaahmund,  snow-capped,  and  running  to 
r4,ooo  ft.  of  altitude.  Amongst  them  are  many  wild  but 
beautiful  valleys  occuined  by  Kafirs,  who  are  rapidly  submitting 
to  Afghan  rule.  From  20  to  50  miles  up  the  river  on  its  left 
bank,  under  the  Bajour  hilb,  are  thick  clusters  of  villages, 
amongst  which  are  the  andrat  towns  of  Kunar  and  Pashat. 
The  chief  tributary  from  the  Kafirbtan  hUb  b  the  Pechdara, 
which  joins  the  river  dose  to  Chagan  Sarai.  It  b  a  fine,  broad, 
swift-flowing  stream,  with  an  excellent  bridge  over  it  (part  of 
Abdur  Rahman's  military  road  developments),  and  has  been 
largdy  utilized  for  irrigation.  The  Pechdara  finds  its  sources 
in  the  Kafir  hiUs,  amongst  forests  of  pine  and  deodar  and  thick 
tangles  of  wild  vine  and  ivy,  wild  figs,  pomegranates,  olives 
and  oaks,  and  dense  masses  of  sweet-scented  shrubs.  Above 
Chagan  Sarai,  as  far  as  Amawai,  where  the  Afghan  boundary 
crosses  the  river,  and  above  which  the  valley  belongs  to 
Chitral,  the  river  narrows  to  a  swift  mountain  stream  obstructed 
by  boulders  and  hedged  in  with  steep  cliffs  and  difficult "  parris  " 
or  slopes  of  rocky  hill-side.  Wild  almond  here  sheds  its  blossoms 
into  the  stream,  and  in  the  dawn  of  summer  much  of  the  floral 
beauty  of  Kashmir  b  to  be  foimd.  At  Asmar  there  b  a  slight 
widening  of  the  valley,  and  the  opportunity  for  a  laige  Afghan 


maitaiy  encaxspment,  spreading  to  both  sides  of  the  river  and 
connected  by  a  very  creditable  bridge  built  on  the  caarilerer 
system.  There  are  no  apparent  relics  of  Buddhism  in  the  Kunar, 
such  as  are  common  about  Jalalabad  or  Chitral,  or  throughoot 
Swat  and  Dir.  Thbb  probably  due  to  the  late  occupation  of  the 
valley  by  Kafirs,  who  spread  eastwards  into  Bajour  within  cooi- 
parativdy  recent  hbtorical  times,  and  who  still  adhere  to  their 
fastnesses  in  the  Kaahmund  hills.  The  Kunar  valley  zoute  to 
Chitral  and  to  Kafirbtan  b  being  developed  by  Afghan  engineer- 
ing. It  may  possibly  extend  ultimatdy  unto  Badakshan,  in 
which  case  it  will  form  the  most  direct  connexion  bctjvcen  the 
Oxus  and  India,  and  become  an  important  feature  in  the  strate- 
gical geography  of  Asia.  (T.H.H.*> 

KinniS,  the  great  agricultural  caste  of  Western  India,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Kurmb  in  the  north  and  the  Kapus  in  the  Telag:a 
country.  Ethnically  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
llahratfas,  though  the  latter  name  b  sometimes  confined  to  the 
class  who  daim  higher  rank  as  representing  the  descendants  of 
Sivaji's  soldiers.  In  some  dbtricts  of  the  Deccan  th^  form  an 
actual  majority  of  the  population,  which  b  not  the  case  with 
any  other  Indian  caste.  In  1901  the  total  number  of  both 
Kunbb  and  Mahrattas  in  all  India  was  returned  at  nearly  8} 


KUNDT,  AUQD8T  ADOLPH  KDUARD  EBBRHABD  (1839- 
1894),  German  physicist,  was  bom  at  Schwcrin  in  Mecklenburg 
on  the  x8th  of  November  1839.  He  began  hb  scientific  studies 
at  Ldpzig,  but  afterwards  went  to  Berlin.  At  first  he  devoted 
himself  to  astronomy,  but  coming  under  the  influence  of  H.  G. 
Magnus,  he  turned  his  attention  to  physics,  and  graduated  in 
1864  with  a  thesb  on  the  depolarization  of  light.  In  1867  be 
became  prioatdcunt  in  Berlin  University,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  chosen  professor  of  physics  at  the  ZOrich  Polytechnic; 
then,  after  a  year  or  two  at  Wttrzbuig,  he  was  called  in  2873  to 
Stranburg,  where  he  took  a  great  part  in  theorgamcation  of  the 
new  university,  and  was  largdy  concerned  in  the  erection  of  the 
Physical  Institute.  Finally  in  s888  he  went  to  Berlin  as  successor 
to  H.  von  Helmholta  in  the  chair  of  experimental  physics  and 
directorship  of  the  Berlin  Physical  Institute.  He  died  alter  a 
protracted  illness  at  Isxadsdorf,  near  Lttbeck,  on  the  11st  of 
May  1894.  As  an  original  worker  Kundt  was  espedally  stfccesa- 
ful  in  the  domains  of  sound  and  light.  In  the  fonner  be  developed 
a  valuable  method  for  the  investigation  of  aerial  waves  vitbia 
pipes,  based  on  the  fact  that  a  finely  divided  powder — lyco|io> 
dium,  for  example-^idien  dusted  over  the  interior  of  a  tube  aa 
which  b  established  a  vibrating  column  of  air,  tends  to  collect 
in  heaps  at  the  nodes,  the  distance  between  whidi  can  thus  be 
ascertained.  An  extension  of  the  method  renders  possible  the 
determination  of  the  vdodty  of  sound  in  different  gasea.  In  U^t 
Kundt's  name  b  widdy  known  for  hb  inquiries  in  anomalous 
dispersion,  not  only  in  liquids  and  vapours,  but  even  in  metab, 
which  he  obtained  in  very  thin  films  by  means  of  a  labotioos 
process  of  dectrolytic  deposition  upon  platinized  glass.  He  also 
carried  out  many  experiments  in  magneto-optics,  and  succeeded 
in  showing,  what  Faraday  had  failed  to  detect,  the  rotation  under 
the  influence  of  magnetic  force  ol  the  plane  of  polarizalioo  in 
certain  gases  and  vapours. 

•  KUITDUZ,  a  khanate  and  town  of  Afghan  Turkestan.  The 
khanate  b  bounded  on  the  £.  by  Badakshan,  on  the  W.  by 
Tashkurghan,  on  the  N.  by  the  Oinis  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Hindu 
Kush.  It  b  inhabited  mainly  by  Uzbegs.  Very  little  b  known 
about  the  town,  which  b  the  trade  centre  of  a  considerable 
dbtrict,  induding  Kataghap,  where  the  best  horses  in  Afi^ban- 
fatan  are  bred. 

KUNENB,  formeriy  known  also  as  Kouise,  a  river  of  South- 
west Africa,  with  a  length  of  over  700  m.,  mainly  within  Focto- 
guese  territory,  but  in  its  lower  course  forming  the  bouadaxy 
between  Angola  and  German  South-West  Africa.  The  upper 
basin  of  the  river  lies  on  the  inner  versant  of  the  hi^  platcas 
region  which  runs  southwards  from  Bihe  paralkl  to  the  coast, 
forming  in  places  ranges  of  moxmtains  which  give  rise  to  naay 
streams  nmning  south  to  swell  the  Kunene.  The  main  stream 
rises  in  12^  30'  S.  and  about  160  m.  in  a  direa  line  from  theses 
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«t  BengiMlIa,  nms  gOHnlly  from  north  to  toftth  through  four 
dcgBees  of  ktitiule*  but  finally  flows  west  to  the  sea  through  a 
break  in  the  outer  highlands.  A  little  south  o£  x6*  S.  it  receives 
the  Kulonga  Irom  the  east,  and  in  about  x6^  50'  the  Kakulovar 
from  the  west.  The  Kakulovar  has  its  sources  in  the  Serra  da 
CheUaaikd  other  ranges  of  the  HnmpaU  district  behind  Mossa- 
medes,  but,  though  the  longest  tribtttaxy  of  the  Kuneoe,  is  but 
a  small  river  in  its  lower  course,  which  travenes  the  arid  region 
oompcised  within  the  k>wer  basin  of  the  Kunene.  Between  the 
mouths  of  the  Kulonga  and  Kakulovar  the  Kunene  traverses 
a  swampy  plain,  inundated  during  high  water,  and  containing 
several  smaUlakea  at  other  parts  of  the  year.  From  this  swampy 
region  divergent  branches  tun  S.E.  They  are  mainly  inter- 
mittent, but  the  Kwamatuo,  which  leaves  the  main  stream  in 
about  i5*'&'E.,  17^x5'$.,  flows  into  a  large  marsh  or  Uke  called 
Etosba,  which  occupies  a  depression  in  the  inner  table-land  about 
3400  fL  above  sea-leveL  From  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Etosha  Uke 
streams  issue  hi  the  direction  of  the  Okavango,  to  which  in  times 
of  gieat  flood  th^  contribute  some  water.  From  the  csstence 
of  this  divergent  system  it  is  conjectured  that  at  on^  time  the 
Kuitene  foriMd  part  of  the  Okavango»  and  thus  of  the  Zambfa 
basin.   (SeeNoAMi.)- 

On  leaving  the  swampy  region  the  Kunene  turns  deddedly 
to  the  west,  and  descends  to  the  coast  plain  by  a  number  of 
cataracts,  of  which  the  chief  (in  17*  as'  S.,  14*  aoi'  £.)  has  a  fall 
of  330  ft.  The  river  becomes  smaller  in  volume  as  it  passes 
through  an  almost  desert  region  with  little  or  no  vegetation^ 
The  stream  is  sometimes  shallow  and  fordable,  at  othexs  confined 
to  a  narrow  rodcy  channeL  Near  the  sea  the  Kuitene  ttavecBes 
a  region  of  sand-hills,  its  mouth  being  completely  blocked  at  low 
water.  The  river  enters  the  Atlantic  in  17*  x8'  S.,  xx*  40^  E. 
Thoe  are  indications  that  a  former  branch  of  the  river  once 
entered  a  bay  to  the  south. 

*  KUHBRSDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  4  m.  E.  of  Frankfnrt- 
on-6der,  the  scene  of  a  great  battle,  fought  on  the  x  ath  of  August 
1759,  between  the  Prussian  army  commanded  by  Frederick  the 
Great  and  the  allied  Russians  under  Soltykov  and  Austxians 
tuder  loudon,  in  which  Frederick  was  defeated  with  enormous 
losses  and  his  army  temporarily  ruined.  (See  Seven  Yeaks' 
Wae.) 

KUN6RAD,  a  trading  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  province 
of  Syr-darya,  in  the  delu  of  the  Amu-darya,  50  m.  S.  of  Lake 
Aral;  altitude  260  ft.  It  is  the  centre  of  caravan  routes  leading 
to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Uralsk  province. 

KUHOUR.  a  town  of  eastern  Russia,  in  the  govenmient  of 
Perm,  on  the  highway  to  Siberia,  58  m.  S.S.E.  of  the  dty  of 
Perm.  Pop.  (1892),  x 2,400;  (1897),  14,324.  Tanneries  and  the 
manufacture  of  boots,  ^oves,  leather,  overcoats,  iron  castings 
and  machinery  are  the  chief  industries.  It  has  trade  in  boots, 
iron  wares,  cereals,  tallow  and  Unseed  exported,  and  in  tea 
imported  direct  from  China. 

KUNKEL  (or  Kuncksl)  VON  L0WEII8TJEUI,  JOHAMM 
(1630-X705),  German  chemist,  was  bom  in  1630  (or  X638},  near 
Rendsburg,  his  father  being  alchemist  to  the  court  of  Holstein. 
He  became  chemist  and  apothecary  to  the  dukes  of  Lauenburg, 
and  then  to  the  elector  of  SazoAy,  Johann  Georg  II.,  who  put 
4lim  in  charge  of  the  royal  laboratory  at  Dresden.  Intrigues 
engineered  against  him  caused  him  to  resign  this  position  in  1677, 
and  for  a  time  he  lectured  on  chemutry  at  Annaberg  and  Witten- 
berg. Invited  to  Berlin  by  Frederick  William,  in  1679  he  be- 
came director  of  the  laboratory  and  glass  works  of  Brandenburg, 
and  in  x688  Charles  XL  brought  him  to  Stockhohn,  giving  him 
the  title  of  Baron  von  LowenstJIem  in  1693  and  making  him  a 
member  of  the  council  of  mines.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  March 
T703  (others  say  1702)  at  Dreissighufen,  his  country  house  near 
Pemau.  Kunkel  shares  with  Boyle  the  honour  of  having  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  the  process  by  which  Brand  of  Hamburg 
had  prepared  phosphorus  in  1669,  and  he  found  how  to  make 
artificial  ruby  (red  glass)  by  the  incorporation  of  purple  of  Cassius. 
His  work  also  included  observations  on  putrefaction  and  ferr 
mentation,  which  he  spoke  o|  as  sisters,  on  the  nature  of  salu, 
and  on  the  preparation  of  pure  metals.   Though  he  lived  in  an 
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of  alchemy,  he  dtxided  the  notion  of  the  aflmtcst 
or  univcnal  solvent,  and  denounced  the  deceptions  of  the  adepts 
who  pretended  to  effect  the  transnnitation  of  metals;  but  he 
believed  mercury  to  be  a  constituent  of  all  metals  and  heavy 
minerals,  though  he  held  there  was  no  proof  of  the  presence  oif 
"  sulphur  comburens." 

His  chief  works  were  Oeff^nOidit  Zutekrijl  99m  imn  Ph»$phor 
Miraba  (1678) ;  Ars  wUriaria  txptrimentaUs  (1089)  and  Lahnalorium 
thymUum  (17x6). 

KUITLONO,  the  name  of  a  district  and  ferry  on  the  Salween, 
in  the  xiorthera  Shan  States  of  Burma.  Both  are  inadlgiiificant, 
but  the  place  has  gained  notoriety  from  being  the  nominal 
terminus  in  British  territory  of  the  railway  across  the  northern 
Shan  States  to  the  borden  of  Yunnan,  with  its  present  temunus 
at  Lashio.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  this  terminus  will  be  7  m. 
below  the  ferry  axKi  outside  of  Kunlong  circle.  At  proent 
Kunlong  ferry  b  little  used,  and  the  village  was  burnt  by  Karhins 
in  1893.  It  is  served  by  dug-outs,  three  in  number  in  X899,  and 
capable  of  carrying  about  fifteen  men  on  a  trip.  Formeriy  the 
trade  was  very  considerable^  axKi  the  Burmese  had  a  customs 
station  on  the  island,  from  which  the  pUce  takes  its  name;  but 
the  rebellion  in  the  great  state  of  Thdnni,  and  the  southwaid 
movement  of  the  Karhins,  as  well  as  the  Mahommedan  rebellion 
in  Yuiman,  diverted  thecaravans  to  the  northern  route  to  Bhamo, 
which  is  still  chiefly  foUowed.  The  Wa,  who  inhabit  the  hills 
immediately  overlooking  the  Nam  Ting  valley,  now  make  the 
route  dangerous  for  traders.  The  great  majority  of  these  Wa 
live  in  unadministered  British  territory. 

&UMUTIW  a  transparent  lilac-coloured  variety  of  spodumene, 
used  as  a  gem-stone.  It  waa  discovered  in  X902  near  Pala,  in 
SanDiegooounty, California,  not  farfromtheloaUity  which  yields 
the  fixie  specimens  of  rubellite  and  lepidolite,  well  known  to 
xnineralogists.  The  mineral  was  named  by  Dr  C  Baskerville 
after  Dr  George  F.  KUna,  the  gem  expert  of  New  York,  who 
first  described  it.  Axialysis  by  R.  O.  B.  Davis  showed  it  to  be 
a  spodumene.  Kunzite  occurs  in  largo  crystals,  some  weighing 
as  much  as  xooo  grams  each,  and  presents  delicate  hues  from 
rosy  lilac  to  deep  pink.  It  is  strongly  dichroic.  Near  the 
surface  it  may  lose  colour  by  exposure.  Kunzite  becomes 
strongly  phosphorescent  under  the  ROntgen  rays,  or  by  the 
action  of  radium  or  on  exposure  to  ultra-violet  rays.  (See 
Spodumene.)*" 

KUOPIO,  a  province  of  Finland,  which  includes  northern 
Kareli^Jwunded  on  the  N.W.  and  N.  by  Ule&borg,  on  the  E.  by 
Olonets,  on  the  SX.  by  Viborg,  on  the  S.  by  St  Michel  and  on  the 
W.  by  Vasa.  Its  area  covers  x6,5oo  sq.  m.,  and  the  population 
(1900)  was  3x3,951,  of  whom  3x2,875  were  Fiimisb-speaking, 
The  vatiact  is  huly,  reaching  from  600  to  800  ft.  of  altitude  ip 
the  north  (Suomenselkft  hills),  and  from  300  to  400  ft. in  the  south. 
It  is  built  up  of  gneisso-granites,  which  are  covered,  especially 
in  the  middle  aiid  east,  with  younger  granites,  and  partly  of 
gneisses,  quartzite,  and  talc  schists  and  augitic  rocks.  The 
whole  is  covered  with  glacial  and  later  lacustrine  deposits^ 
The  sofl  is  of  moderate  fertility,  but  often  full  of  boulders. 
Large  lakes  cover  x6%  of  surface,  marshes  and  peat  bogs 
over  29%  of  the  area,  and  foresU  occupy  2,672,240  hectares. 
Steamers  ply  along  the  lakes  as  far  as  Joensuu.  The  climate 
is  severe,  the  average  temperature  being  for  the  year  36**  F., 
for  January  13*  and  for  July  63^  Only  2*3%  of  the  whole 
surface  is  under  cultivation.  Rye,  barley,  oats  and  potatoes 
are  the  chief  crops,  and  in  good  years  these  meet  the  needs 
of  the  population.  Dairy  farming  and  cattle  breeding  are  of 
rapidly  increasing  importance.  Nearly  38,800  tons  of  iron  ore 
are  extracted  every  year,  and  nearly  12,000  tons  of  pig  iron 
and  6420  tons  of  iron  and  steel  are  obtained  in  ten  iron- 
works. Engineering  and  chemical  works,  tanneries,  saw-mills, 
paper-miils  and  distilleries  are  the  chief  industrial  establish- 
ments. The  preparation  of  carts,  sledges  and  other  wooden 
goods  is  an  important  domestic  industry.  Timber,  hron, 
butter,  furs  and  game  are  exported.  The  chief  towns  of  the 
government  are  Kuopio  (x3t5i9)»  Joensuu  (3954)  and  lisalmi 
(1871). 
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KUOPIO,  capital  of  Che  Finnish  province  of  that  name,  siCtiated 
on  Lake  KaUa^vesi,  i8o  m.  by  rafl  from  the  KitfvoU  junction  of 
the  St  Petenburg-Helsingfots  main  line.  Pop.  (1904),  13,5x9. 
It  is  picturesque^  situated,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a 
cathedral,  two  lycenms  and  two  gymnasia  (both  for  boys  and 
girls),  a  commeroial  and  several  professional  schools.  There  is 
an  agricultural  school  at  Levliis,  dose  by.  Kuopio,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  steamer  communication  with  middle  Finland  and 
the  sea  (via  Saima  Canal),  is  a  trading  centre  of  considerable 
importance. 

KUPRIU,  spelt  also  KOpuu,  Koepkulu,  KEonuLU,  ftc., 
the  name  of  a  iamily  of  Turkidi  statesmen. 

I.  Mahommed  Kvnitt  (<r.  1586-1661)  was  the  grandson  of 
an  Albanian  who  had  settled  at  Kupri  in  Asia  Minor.  He  began 
life  as  a  scullion  in  the  imperial  kitchen,  became  cook,  then  purse- 
bearer  to  Khosrev  Pasha,  and  so,  by  wit  and  favour,  rose  to  be 
master  of  the  horse,  **  pasha  of  two  tails,"  and  governor  of  a 
series  of  important  dties  and  sanjaks.  In  1656  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  TripoH;  but  before  he  had  set  out  to  his  new  post 
he  was  nominated  to  the  grand  visierate  at  the  instance  of  power- 
fid  friends.  He  accepted  office  only  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  a  free  hand.  He  signalised  hb  accession  to  power  by 
suppressing  an  imeute  of  orthodox  Mussulman  fanatics  in 
Constantinople  (Sept.  23),  and  by  putting  to  death  certain 
favourites  of  the  powerful  Valide  Sultana,  by  whose  corruption 
and  intrigues  the  administration  had  been  confused.  A  little 
later  (January  1657)  he  suppressed  with  ruthless  severity  a  rising 
of  the  spahis;  a  certain  Shdk  SaHm,  leader  of  the  fanatical  mob 
of  the  capital,  was  drowned  in  the  Bosporus;  and  the  Greek 
Patriarch,  who  had  ^written  to  the  voivode  of  Wallachia  to 
announce  the  approaching  downfall  of  Islam,  was  hanged.  This 
impartial  severity  was  a  foretaste  of  Kuprili's  rule,  which  was 
characterized  throughout  by  a  vigour  ^^ch  belied  the  expecta- 
tions based  upon  his  advanced  years,  and  by  a  ruthlessness 
which  in  lime  grew  to  be  almost  blood-lust.  His  justification 
was  the  new  Hfe  which  he  breathed  into  the  decaying  bones  of 
the  Ottoman  empire. 

Having  cowed  the  disaffected  elements  in  the  state,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  foreign  enemies.  The  victory  of  the  Venetians 
off  Chios  (May  2,  1657)  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Turkish  sea- 
power,  which  Kuprili  set  himsdf  energetically  to  repair.  A 
second  battle,  fought  in  the  Dardanelles  (July  17-19),  ended  by 
a  ludcy  shot  blowing  up  the  Venetian  flag-ship;  the  losses  of  the 
Ottoman  fleet  were  repaired,  and  in  the  middle  of  August 
Kuprili  appeared  off  Tcnedos,  which  was  captured  on  the  31st 
and  reincorporated  permanently  in  the  Turkish  empire.  Thus  the 
Ottoman  prestige  was  restored  at  sea,  while  KupriB's  ruthless 
enforcement  pi  disdpline  in  the  army  and  suppression  of  revolts, 
whether  in  Europe  or  Asia,  restored  it  also  on  hmd.  It  was, 
however,  due  to  his  haughty  and  violent  temper  that  the  tradi- 
tional friendly  relations  between  Turkey  and  France  were  broken. 
The  French  ambassador,  de  la  Haye,  had  delayed  bringing  him 
the  customary  gifts,  with  the  idea  that  he  would,  like  hh  prede- 
cessors, speedily  give  place  to  a  new  grand  vizier;  Kuprili  was 
bitterly  offended,  and,  on  pretext  of  an  abuse  of  the  immunities 
of  diplomatic  correspondence,  bastinadoed  the  ambassador's 
son  and  cast  him  and  the  ambassador  himself  into  prison.  A 
spedal  envoy,  sent  by  Louis  XIV.,  to  make  inquiries  and  demand 
reparation,  was  treated  with  studied  insxilt;  and  the  result  was 
that  Mazarin  abandoned  the  Turkish  alliance  and  threw  the 
power  of  France  on  to  the  side  9i  Venice,  openly  assisting  the 
Venetians  in  the  defence  of  Crete. 

I  Kuprili's  restless  energy  continued  to  the  last,  exhibiting  itself 
on  one  side  in  wholesale  executions,  on  the  other  in  vast  bidlding 
operations.  By  his  orders  castles  were  buHt  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Don  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  outworks  against  the 
ever-aggressive  Tatars,  as  well  as  on  either  shoro  of  the  Dar- 
danelles. His  last  activity  as  a  statesman  was  to  spur  the  sultan 
on  to  press  the  war  against  Hungary.  He  died  on  the  31st  of 
October  x66i.  The  advice  which,  on  his  death-bed,  he  is  said 
to  have  given  to  the  sultan  is  characteristic  of  his  Machiavellian 
statecraft.    This  was:  never  to  pay  attention  to  the  advice  of 


women,  to  allow  nobody  to  grow  too  rkti,  to  keep  his  ticasny 
well  filled,  and  himsdf  and  his  troops  constantly  ocoipied.  Had 
he  so  desired,  Kuprili  might  have  taken  advantage  of  the  revolts 
of  the  Janissaries  to  {dace  himself  on  the  throne;  iniitmd,  be 
recommended  the  sultan  to  appoint  his  son  as  his  sttccesaor,  and 
so  founded  a  dynasty  of  able  sutesmen  who  occupied  the  giaad 
vfzierete  almost  without  interruptSoa  for  half  a  century. 

3.  Fazzl  AmcED  KtJPRiu  (1635-1676),  son  of  the  piecftflag, 
succeeded  his  father  as  grand  vizier  in  i66x  (this  bctn|^  the-first 
instance  of  a  son  succeeding  his  father  in  that  olBce  siaoe  the 
time  of  the  Chenderfiis).  He  began  life  in  the  derical  career, 
which  he  left,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  when  he  had  attained 
the  rank  of  muienis.  Usually  humane  and  generous,  be  sought 
to  relieve  the  people  of  the  excessive  taxation  aiul  to  secure  then 
against  onlairful  exactions.  Three  yean  after  his  accesaioa  to 
office  Turkey  suffered  a  cradling  defeat  at  the  battfeof  St  GoChard 
and  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with  the  Empire.  But  KopiQf  s 
influence  with  the  sultan  remained  unshaken,  and  five  yean  later 
Crete  fdl  to  his  arms  (1669).  The  next  war  in  which  be  was  caBed 
upon  to  take  part  was  with  Poland,  in  defence  of  the  Owsark^ 
who  had  appealed  to  Turkey  for  protection.  At  first  succsestfnl, 
Kuprili  was  defeated  by  the  Poles  under  John  SobieskI  at  Kbotia 
and  Lembeiig;  the  Turks,  however,  continued  to  hold  their  own, 
and  finally  in  October  1676  consented  to  honourable  tenns  of 
peace  by  the  treaty  of  Zurawno  (October  x6,  1676),  retatniiig 
Kaminiec,  Podofia  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Ukraine.  Time 
days  kter  Ahmed  Kuprili  died.  Hb  mOitaty  capacity  was  £ar 
mferior  to  his  administrative  qualities.  He  was  a  liberai  pro- 
tector of  art  and  literature,  and  the  kindliness  6f  ha  din>oiiitk» 
formed  a  marked  contrast  to  the  crudty  of  his  father;  bat  he 
was  given.to  Intemperance,  and  the  cause  of  his  death  was  dropaj 
brought  on  by  alcoholic  abuse. 

3.  Zade  Mustafa  Kupriu  (X637-X69X),  aumamed  Fazfl,  son 
of  Mahommed  Kuprili,  became  grand  vizier  to  Suleiman  II.  la 
1689.  Called  to  office  after  disaster  had  driven  Torkey'a  forces 
from  Hungary  and  Poland  and  her  fleets  from  the  MediterraneaB, 
he  began  hy  ordering  strict  economy  and  reform  in  the  taxation; 
himself  setting  the  example,  which  was  widdy  followed,  of 
voluntary  contributions  for  the  army,  which  with  the  navy  be 
reorganised  as  quickly  as  he  could.  His  wisdom  is  shown  by 
the  pradent  measures  which  he  took  by  enacting  the  Nizam  i 
jedid,  or  new  regulations  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditioo 
of  the  Christian  rayas,  and  for  affording  than  security  for  life 
and  property;  a  conciliatory  attitude  which  at  once  bore  fruit 
in  Greece,  where  the  people  abandoned  the  Venetian  cause  and 
returned  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Porte.  He  met  his  death  at 
the  battle  of  Salankamen  in  1691,  when  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Turks  by  the  Austrians  under  Prince  Louis  of  Baden  led  to  their 
expulsion  from  Hungary. 

4.  HussEZM  Kupuu  (sumamed  Amuja-Zade)  was  the  acm 
of  Hassan,  a  younger  brother  of  Mahommed  KufmlL  After 
occupying  various  important  posts  he  became  grand  vizier  in 
1697,  and  owing  to  his  ability  and  energy  the  Turks  were  able 
to  drive  the  Austrians  back  over  the  Save,  and  Turkish  fleeu 
were  sent  into  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  Tbe  effort 
of  European  diplomacy  succeeded  in  inducing  Austria  and 
Turitey  to  come  to  terms  by  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz,  whereb^ 
Turkey  was  shorn  of  her  chief  conquests  (1699).  After  this  event 
Hussein  Kuprili,  sumamed  "  the  Wise,"  devoted  himsdf  to  the 
suppression  of  the  revdts  which  had  broken  out  in  Arabia. 
Egypt  and  the  Crimea,  to  the  reduction  of  the  Janissaries,  and 
to  the  institution  of  administrative  and  finanrial  reform.  Un- 
fortunately the  intrigues  against  him  drove  him  from  office  ia 
1702,  and  soon  afterwards  he  died. 

5.  NumanKdpkxu,  son  of  Mustafa  Faal,  became  grand  vizier 
in  17x0.  The  expectations  formed  of  him  were  not  fulfilled,  as 
although  he  was  tolerant,  wise  and  just  like  his  father,  he  in- 
judidously  sought  to  take  upon  himself  all  the  details  of  adxnmis- 
tration,  a  task  which  proved  to  be  beyond  his  powers.  Be 
failed  to  introduce  order  into  the  administration  and  wai 
dismissed  from  office  in  less  than  fourteen  months  after  hli 
appointment « 

^■"■^■--^ ' O'^ 
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6.  AtDULLAH  Kupim,  a  SOD  of  MosUfa  Fadl  Kuprfli,  was 
appointed  Kaimmak&m  or  tocum  tenens  of  the  grand  vizier  in 
170J.  He  commanded  the  Persian  expedition  in  1723  and 
captured  Tabris  in  1725,  resigning  his  office  in  1736.  In  1735 
he  again  commanded  against  the  Persian?,  but  fell  at  the  disaa- 
trous  battle  of  Bagaverd,  thus  emulating  his  father's  heroic  death 
at  Selankamen. 

KURAKIN.  BORIS  IVANOVICH,  Puncb  (i676-i727),Russian 
diplomatist,  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Peter  the  Great,  their 
wives  being  sbters.  He  was  one  of  the  earUest  of  Peter's  pupils, 
la  1697  he  was  sent  to  Italy  to  learn  navigation.  His  long  and 
honourable  diplomatic  career  began  in  1707,  when  he  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  induce  the  pope  not  to  recognize  Charles  XII.'s 
candidate,  Sunislaus  Leszczynski,  as  king  of  Poland.  From 
1708  to  1 71 2  he  represented  Russia  at  London,  Hanover,  and 
the  Hague  successively,  and,  in  17 13,  was  the  principal  Russian 
plenipotentiary  at  the  peace  congress  of  Utrecht.  From  17 16 
to  1722  he  held  the  post  of  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  when,  in 
1724,  Peter  set  forth  on  his  Persian  campaign,  Kurakin  was 
appointed  the  supervisor  of  all  the  Russian  ambassadors  ac- 
credited to  the  various  European  courts.  '*  The  father  of  Russian 
diplomacy/*  as  he  has  justly  been  called,  was  remarkable 
throughout  his  career  for  infinite  tact  and  insight,  and  a  wonder- 
fully correct  appreciation  of  men  and  events.  He  was  most 
useful  to  Russia  perhaps  when  the  Great  Northern  war  (see 
Sweden,  History)  was  drawing  to  a  dose.  Notably  he  prevented 
Great  Britain  from  declaring  war  against  Peter's*close  ally, 
Denmark,  at  the  crisis  of  the  struggle.  Kurakin  was  one  of  the 
best-educated  Russians  of  his  day,  and  his  autobiography, 
carried  down  to  1709,  is  an  historical  document  of  the  first  im- 
portance. He  intended  to  write  a  history  of  his  own  times  with 
Peter  the  Great  as  the  central  figure,  but  got  no  further  than 
the  summary,  entitled  History  oj  Tsar  PeUr  Aleksicnch  and  the 
People  Nearest  to  Him  (1682-1694)  (Rus.). 

See  A  rchives  of  Prince  A .  Th.  Kurakin  (Rus.)  (St  Petersburg,  x  890) ; 
A.  BrQcknor,  A  Russian  Tourut  in  Western  Europe  in  the  beginning 
of  the  X  Vnitk  Century  (Rus.)  (St  Petersburg.  1893).     (R.  N.  B.) 

KURBASH.  or  Kousbash  (from  the  Arabic  qurbash,  a  whip; 
Turkish  qirbach;  and  French  courbache)^  a  whip  or  strap  about 
a  yard  in  length,  made  of  the  hide  of  the  hippopotamus  or 
rhinoceros.  It  is  an  instrument  of  punishment  and  torture  used 
in  various  Mahommedan  countries,  especially  in  the  Turkish 
empire.  "  Government  by  kurbash  "  denotes  the  oppression 
of  a  people  by  the  constant  abuse  of  the  kurbash  to  maintain 
authority,  to  collect  taxes,  or  to  pervert  justice.  The  use  of  the 
kurbash  for  such  purposes,  once  common  in  Egypt,  has  been 
abolished  by  the  British  authorities. 

KORDISTAN,  in  its  wider  sense,  the  "  country  of  the  KOrds" 
(Koords),  including  that  part  of  Mount  Taurus  which  buttresses 
the  Armenian  table-land  (see  A&menia),  and  is  intersected  by  the 
Batman  Su,  the  Bohtan  Su,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Tigris; 
and  the  wild  mountain  district,  watered  by  the  Great  and  Little 
Zab,  which  marks  the  western  termination  of  the  great  Iranian 
plateau. 

Population. — ^The  total  Ktlrd  population  probably  exceeds  two 
and  a  half  millions,  namely,  Turkish  KQrds  1,650,00^,  Persian 
800,000,  Russian  50,000,  but  there  are  no  trustworthy  statistics. 
The  great  mass  of  the  population  has  its  home  in  KQrdist&n. 
But  KQrds  are  scattered  irregulariy  over  the  country  from  the 
river  Sakaria  on  the  west  to  Lake  Urmia  on  (he  east,  and  from 
Rars  on  the  north  to  Jebel  Sinjar  on  the  south.  There  is  also 
an  isolated  settlement  in  Khorasan.  The  tribes,  ashiret,  into 
which  the  KQrds  are  divided,  resemble  in  some  respects  the 
Highland  clans  of  Scotland.  Very  few  of  them  number  more 
than  10,000  souls,  and  the  average  is  about  3000.  The  seden  tary 
and  pastoral  KQrds,  Yerli^  who  live  in  villages  in  winter  and 
encamp  00  their  own  pasture-grounds  in  summer,  form  an  in- 
creasing majori  ty  of  the  population.  The  nomad  KQrds,  Kocher, 
who  always  dwell  in  tents,  are  the  wealthiest  and  roost  inde- 
pendent. They  spend  the  summer  on  the  mountains  and  high 
plateaus,  which  they  enter  in  May  and  leave  in  October;  and  pass 
the  winter  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  on  the  great  plain  north 


of  Jebd  Smjar,  where  they  purchase  right  of  pasturage  from  the 
Shammar  Arabs.  Each  tribe  has  its  own  pasture-grounds,  and 
tre^iaas  by  other  tribes  is  a  fertile  source  of  quarrel.  During 
the  periodical  migrations  Moslem  and  Christian  alike  suffer  from 
the  predatory  instincts  of  the  KOrd,  and  disturbances  are 
frequent  in  the  districts  traversed.  In  Turkey  the  sedentary 
KQrds  pay  taxes;  but  the  nomads  only  pay  the  sheep  tax,  which 
is  collected  as  they  cross  the  Tigris  on  their  way  to  their  summer 
pastures. 

Character. — The  KQrd  delights  in  the  bracing  air  and  un- 
restricted liberty  of  the  mountains.  He  is  rarely  a  muleteer  or 
camel-man,  and  does  not  take  kindly  to  handicrafts.  The  KQrds 
generally  bear  a  very  indifierent  reputation,  a  worse  reputation 
perhaps,  than  they  mlly  deserve.  Being  aliens  to  the  Turks 
in  lai^uage  and  to  the  Persians  in  religion,  they  are  everywhere 
treated  with  mistrust,  and  live  as  it  were  in  a  state  of  chronic 
warfare  with  the  powers  that  be.  Such  a  condition  is  not  of 
course  favourable  to  the  devek>pment  of  the  better  qualities  of 
human  nature.  The  KOrda  are  thus  wild  and  lawless;  they  are 
much  given  to  brigandage;  they  oppress  and  frequently  maltreat 
the  Christian  populations  with  whom  they  are  brought  in  contact. 
— these  popuhttions  being  the  Armenians  in  Diarfockr,  Erzerum 
and  Van,  the  Jacobites  and  Syrians  in  the  Jebel-TQr,  and  the 
Nestovians  and  Chaldaeans  in  the  Hakkiri  country. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  KQrdish 
chief  is  pride  of  ancestry.  This  feeling  is  in  many  cases  exagger- 
ated, for  in  reality  the  present  tribal  organization  does  not  date 
from  any  great  antiquity.  In  the  list  indeed  of  eighteen  principal 
tribes  of  the  nation  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  Arabian  historian 
Masudi,  in  the  zoth  century,  only  two  or  three  names  are  to  be 
recognized  at  the  present  day.  A  Z4th-century  list,  however, 
transUted  by  (^uatremire,'  presents  a  great  number  of  identical 
names,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  ceruin  KQrdish 
famih'ea  can  trace  their  descent  from  the  Omayyad  cahphs,  while 
only  in  recent  years  the  Babin  chief  of  Suleimania,  representing 
the  old  Sohrans,  and  the  ArdeUn  chief  of  Sinna,'  representing 
an  elder  branch  of  the  Gur&ns,  each  claimed  an  ancestry  of  at 
least  five  hundred  years.  There  was  up  to  a  recent  period  no 
naore  picturesque  or  interesting  scene  to  be  witnessed  in  the  cast 
than  the  court  of  one  of  these  great  KQrdi&h  chiefs,  where,  like 
another  Saladin,  the  bey  ruled  in  partriarchal  sUte,  surrounded 
by  an  hereditary  nobility,  regarded  by  his  clansmen  with 
reverence  and  affection,  and  attended  by  a  bodyguard  of  young 
KQrdish  warriors,  clad  in  chain  armour,  with  flaunting  silken 
scarfs,  and  bearing  javelin,  lance  and  sword  as  in  the  time  of  the 
crusades. 

Though  ignorant  and  unsophisticated  the  KQrd  is  not  wanting 
in  natural  intelligence.  In  recent  years  educated  KQrds  have 
held  high  office  under  the  sultan,  including  that  of  grand  vizier, 
have  assisted  in  translating  the  Bible  into  Turkish,  and  in  editing 
a  newspaper.  The  men  are  lithe,  active  and  strong,  but  rarely 
of  unusual  stature.    The  women  do  not  veil,  and  are  allowed 

>  See  Notius  ff  E^ra  Ox  dcs  MSS. ,  xi li .  305,  Of  t  he  i rit-M  cthu  mt  r- 
ated  In  this  worL:  of  the  Mth  ce^mury  who  %u{l  n:tjiin  ;i  leading  place 
among  the  KOnlsr  the  fdllowlnt;^  iumr3  nmr  be  mjyitcd  -  GumniJtk 
of  Dartang,  niHJcfii  Gurin.*.;  Zcngcmrk,  In  rlairuidan  bill*,  now  in 
Kerm&nsh&h;  fJaxnuni  <jf  Kcrkuk  and  ArijU,  do*  jji  the  Dcrsim 
mountains,  having  ontiiialy  come  from  Khort^n  actordifig  to 
tradition;  Sohtirh  vi  ShckcliLniid  and  Tel-Hafiflrt,  modem  Sohiiiln, 
from  whom  deo  r.*!  the  Biih^n  of  Sulcinudk-h;  ZrrmrL  of  Hinjarin 
mountains,  mc^l  rn  Ztr^aa  of  U^hnti  (ciincifonn  pHkiiraof  Kcl-i-ahlri 
and  Sidck  noti«  €rl  l.iy  aiit\\Gt)\  Jidnmcrkifh,  mrxftmi  JwlaLmerikp  sasd 
to  be  descend* 'i  Irani  th?  caliph  Mfj^jwan-ibn-llakam;  HiikkarUhi 
Hakk&ri  inhatning  lusun  of  Arab  i<M3graphy:  BskhtUk,  wodnta 
Ek)ht&n.  The  Rcmmdi^  to  ihbain  SaEt^in  Lictrjnpcd,  tirv  p(i>h^U\y 
modem  Rawciidi.  ^a  they  hetd  the  fortress  of  Arbd  (ArbtlaJ-  Sofiie 
twenty  other  names  nn  mentioned,  but  tht  orthography  ii  so 
doubtful  that  h  in  uMrkBA  to  try  to  idtEtify  tlicni. 

•The  Sherefnamii,  a  history  of  the  KQfd«  dailns  from  the  ?6th 
century,  tells  u*  ih^i  "  t^wafd*  the  cb'*  ef  ihc  rtsgn  of  thv  Jen- 
ghizians,  a  man  [mmcd  Bala  ArUililii.  it  dcfc^nd^iit  oflhe  gmcriinn 
of  Diarbckr.  arid  nehited  to  tbt  f^nom  AhfnFd-ibn-Mcrif&n.  oftiv 
remaining  for  ui^nk/t  time  araong  the  Gurlni,  gained  poiscuUiii  of  the 
country  of  Shjhmor  "  aiv!  the  ArddM  Umily  hif40ry,  with  the 
gradual  extension  of  the^r  Toyrcr  over  PcniaEi  KQrdktIa«  is  IbcO 
traced  down  to  the  Saffavid  period.  "^ 
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great  freedom.  The  KOrds  as  a  race  are  proud,  faithful  and 
hospitable,  and  have  rude  but  strict  feelings  of  honour.  They 
are,  however,  much  under  the  influence  of  dervishes,  and  when 
their  fanaticism  is  aroused  their  habitual  lawlessness  is  apt  to 
degenerate  Into  savage  barbarity.  They  are  not  deficient  in 
murtial  spirit,  but  have  an  innate  dislik*  to  the  restraints  of 
military  service.  The  country  is  rich  in  traditions  and  legends, 
and  in  Ijrric  and  in  epic  poems,  which  have  been  handed  down 
from  earlier  times  and  are  recited  in  a  weird  melancholy  tone. 

AntiquitUs.—KHrdistta  abounds  in  antiquitks  of  the  most 
varied  and  interesting  character.  But  it  has.  been  very  httk 
opened  up  to  modern  research.  A  series  of  rock*cut  cuneiform 
inscriptions  extend  from  Malatia  on  the  west  to  Miandoftb 
<in  Persia)  on  the  east,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Aras  on  the 
north  to  Rowanduz  on  the  south,  which  record  the  glories  of 
a  Turanian  dynasty,  who  ruled  the  country  of  Nairi  during 
the  8th  and  7th  centuries,  B.C.,  contemporaneously  with  the 
lower  Assyrian  empire.  Intermingled  with  these  are  t  few 
genuine  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  an  earlier  date;  and  in  one 
instance,  at  Van,  a  later  tablet  of  Xerxes  brings  the  record  down 
to  the  period  of  Grecian  history.  The  most  andent  monuments 
of  this  class,  however,  are  to  be  found  at  Holwftn  and  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions  bek>ng 
probably  to  the  Guti  and  Luli  tribes,  and  date  from  the  early 
Babylonian  period. 

In  the  northern  KOrdish  districts  which  represent  the 
Arzanene,  Intilene,  Anxitene,  Zabdicene,  and  Moxuene  of  the 
andents,  there  are  many  interesting  remains  of  Roman  dties, 
e.g.  at  Arxen,  Bfiyafarikin  (anc.  Martyropclis)^  Sisauronon,  and  the 
ruins  of  Dunisir  near  Dara,  which  Sachau  identified  with  the 
Armenian  capital  of  Tigranocerta.  Of  the  Macedonian  and 
Parthian  periods  there  are  remains  both  sculptured  and  in- 
scribed at  several  points  in  KOrdistfin;  at  Bisitun  or  Behistun 
iq.v.),  in  a  cave  at  Amadia,  at  the  Mithraic  temple  ofKereftd, 
on  the  rocks  at  Sir  Pdl-o-Zohab  near  the  ruins  of  Holwtn, 
and  probably  in  some  other  localities,  such  as  the  Bftlik  country 
between  Lahijfin  and  Koi-Sanjftk;  but  the  most  interesting 
site  in  all  KOrdist&n,  perhaps  in  all  western  Asia,  is  the  ruined 
fire  temple  <rf  PftI  KQlI  on  the  southern  frontier  of  SuIeimanTa. 
Among  the  debris  of  this  temple,  which  is  scattered  over  a 
bare  hillside,  are  to  be  found  above  one  hundred  slabs,  inscribed 
with  Parthian  and  Pahlavi  characters,  the  fragments  of  a  wall 
which  formeriy  supported  the  eastern  face  of  the  edifice,  and 
bore  a  bilinguid  legend  of  great  length,  dating  from  the  Sassanian 
period.  There  are  also  remarkable  Sassanian  remains  in  other 
parts  of  KQrdistftn— at  SalmQs  to  the  north,  and  at  Kermin- 
sh&h  and  Kasr-i-ShlrIn  on  the  Turkish  frontier  to  the  south. 

Lanptafie.'^lhc  Kflrdhh  language,  Kerminji.  is  an  oM  Persian 
patoit,  intermixed  to  the  north  with  Chaldaean  wocds  and  to.  the 
south  with  a  certain  Turanian  element  which  mav  not  improbably 
have  come  down  from  Babylonian  times.  Scverai  peculiar  dialects 
are  »|>oken  in  secluded  districts  in  the  mountains,  but. the  only 
varieties  which,  from  thdr  extensive  use,  require  to  be  specified  are 
the  Zaza  and  the  Gur&n.  The  Zaxa  is  spoken  throughout  the 
western  portion  of  the  Dersim  country,  and  is  said  to  be  untntelligible 
to  the  Kerm&nji-speaking  KOrds.  It  u  largelv  intermingled  with 
Armenian,  and  may  contain  some  trace  of  the  old  Cappadocian,  but 
b  no  doubt  of  the  same  Aryan  stock  as  the  standard  Kflrdish.  The 
Gur&n  dialect  a^n,  which  is  spoken  throughout  Ardelin  and 
Kerm&nsh&h'  chiefly  differs  from  the  northern  KOrdish  in  being 
entirely  free  from  any  Semitk:  intermixture.  It  is  thus  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  Persian  than  the  Kerin&nj!  dialect,  but  is  essentially 
the  same  language.    It  is  a  misuke  to  suppose  that  there  is  no 


*  The  Gurftn  are  mentioned  in  the  Affxa/tik-</-i4fr5drasthedcminant 
tribe  in  southern  KOrdist&n  in  the  Utb'centary.  occupying  very  much 
the  same  seats  as  at  present,  from  the  Hamadan  frontier  to  Shah- 
rizor.  Their  name  probably  signifies  merely  "  the  mountaineers," 
being  derived  from  giir  or  pW,  a  mountain,"  which  is  also  found 
in  Zagros^  t.«.  wa-pri,  *'  beyond  the  mountain,"  or  Pusht-i-koh^  as 
the  name  is  translated  in  Peraan.  They  are  a  fine,  active  and  hardy 
race,  individually  brave,  and  make  excellent  soldiers,  though  in 
appearance  very  inferior  to  the  tribal  KOrds  of  the  northern  dis- 
tricts. These  latter  indeed  delight  in  gay  colours,  while  the  Gurilns 
dress  in  the  most  homely  costume,  wearing  coarse  blue  cotton 
vests,  with  felt  caps  and  coats.  In  a  great  part  of  KOrdistln  the 
name  Gurftn  has  become  synonymou*  w»th  •«  •«»~rultttTal  peasantry, 
as  opposed  to  the  migratory  she'^ 


Kbrdiih  Iiter;iture.  Many  of  the  popubr  PrrMan  poeia  tv^t<M| 
traniLaied  jdIg  Karrfi^,  ^nd  there  an;  also  bpcrks  i^tkg^f^ 
religioui  myatme*  ol  ihe  ArL-IllAhis  id  the  lundi  of  tfc*  V  "*' 
the  north  and  of  ike  Curint  of  Kerminsbili  to  th*  a 
New  Te&tdmcnr  in  KufdifeH  was  printed  at  Coi»t4iMlaiot>fce  iii  tin. 
The  Rev"^  Samuel  Rh«ii  published  a  gfaatmM  and  vocalwilii  <(  i* 
HatiklLH  dialtTct  in  iS?^.  Id  f^Tp  tfiere  afri'pearf^,  iM>f  tk 
au&j^kef  of  the  imp<>rial  .icarfcmyoJ  St  Pctfirslnjrf  a  Ffrae^KlnM 
dici9ona.ry  compilwl  oini(rina]iy  by  Monit.  JaliSt  m*fly  yw*  KitHi.* 
coriAxA  At  Erzenim,  but  com|itetedl  fay  Fmlriand  |tt«ti  Iw  CliS  hc^ 
of  t«  rich  Aisof  tment  of  Kyjduh  talcs  aod  ballads^  colkcted  h$  ^m^ 
aati  Prv'ro  i^i  Ass^riji, 

Rdigiatt.^T^^  peat  t>odv'  of  ihe  natloin,  in  Perma  aa  ■■■  as  is 
Turkey,  Aft  Sunnjj!  of  ihc  iSkhatVItc  **rr.  btut  in  the  1  ^  ^^ 


Dersim  la  thi*  luirth  aod  of  Zagroa  to  the  south  thcrt  ai*  iawial- 
pagan  communities,  who  are  called  indifferently  AU-IIIaBi  and 
kizjil-bisb,  and  who  hold  tenets  of  some  obscurity,  but  of  coosidcf  • 
able  interest.  Outwardly  professing  to  be  Shiftes  or  *•  fcdlowecs  cf 
All."  they  observe  secret  ceremonies  and  hold  esoteric  doctriap 
which  have  probablv  descended  to  them  from  venr  early  a^ea.  aad 
of  which  the  essentiail  condition  b  that  thoe  must  afwaya  be  upon  tht 
earth  a  visible  manifestation  of  the  Deity.  While  paying  reverent 
to  the  supposed  incarnations  of  ancient  days,  to  Moses,  David, 
Christ,  All  and  his  tutor  Salmfin-ul-Farisi.  and  several  of  the  Shi%t 
imams  and  saints,  they  have  thus  usually  some  reeent  local  oelshiii; 
at  whose  shrine  tlwy  worship  and  make  vows:  and  there  is,  moreow. 
in  every  community  of  Ali-lllahis  some  living  personage,  not  neces- 
sarily ascetic,  to  whom,  as  representing  the  godhead,  the  superstitioss 
tribesmen  pay  almost  idolatrous  honours.  Among  the  Gtir&ns  of  the 
sooth  the  shrine  of  Baba  Yadglr,  in  a  gorge  of  the  hills  abwvc  tke 
okl  dty  of  Holwin,  is  thns  regarded  with  a  supreme  vepentine. 
Similar  institutions  are  also  found  in  other  parts  of  the  mooncaia^ 
which  may4>e  compared  with  the  tenets  of  the  Druses  and  Nosaini 
in  Syria  and  the  Ismailites  in  Persia. 

History. — ^With  regard  to  the  oripn  of  the  Kflrds,  tt  vas  for- 
merly considered  sufficient  to  describe  them  as  the  descendants 
of  the  Carduchi,  who  opposed  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thoosand 
through  the  mountains,  but  modern  research  traces  thai 
far  beyond  the  period  of  the  Greeks.  At  the  dawn  of  histocy 
the  mountains  overhanging  Assyria  were  held  by  a  people 
named  GitfA,  a  title  which  signified  "a  warrior,"  and  whkk 
was  rendered  in  Assyrian  by  the  synon3rm  of  Ccrdu  or  Kardu, 
the  precise  term  quoted  by  Strabo  to  explain  the  name  of  the 
Cardaces  (KMomr).  These  GOtA  were  a  Turanian  tribe  d 
such  power  as  to  be  placed. in  the  early  cuneiform  records  on  aa 
equality  with  the  other  nations  of  western  Asia,  that  is,  wiii 
the  Syrians  and  Hittites,  the  Susians,  Elamites,  and  Akkadias 
of  Babylonia;  and  during  the  whole  period  of  the  As5>*riu 
empire  they  seem  to  have  preserved  a  more  or  less  indcpciKksi 
political  position.  After  the  fall  of  Nineveh  tbcy  coalesced 
with  the  Medes,  and,  in  common  with  all  the  nations  inhabiting 
the  high  plateaus  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia  and  Persia,  became 
gradually  Aryanized,  owing  to  the  immigration  at  this  period 
of  history  ol  tribes  in  overwhelming  numbers  which,  froa 
whatever  quarter  they  may  have  sprung,  belonged  certainly  10 
the  Aryan  family. 

•  The  Gaa  or  KOrdu  were  reduced  to  subjection  by  Cyr« 
before  he  descended  upon  Babylon,  and  furnished  a  contingeci 
of  fighting. men  fo  his  successors,  being  thus  mentioned  under 
the  names  of  Saspirians  and  Alarodians  in  the  muster  roll  of 
the^army  of  Xerxes  which  was  preserved  by  Herodotus. 

In  Utter  times  they  passed  successively  under  the  sway  of 
the  Macedonians,  the  Parthians,  and  Sassanians,  being  espedaDy 
befriended,  if  we  may  judge  from  tradition  as  well  a& 
from  the  remains  still  existing  in  the  country,  by  the  Arsaciaa 
monarchs,  who  were  probably  of  a  cognate  race.  Gotaraa 
indeed,  whose  name  may  perhaps  be  translated  **  chief  of 
the  GitHy"  was  tradiUonally  believed  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
Gurins,  the  prindpal  tribe  of  southern  KOrdistAn,*  and  his 
name  and  titles  are  still  preserved  in  a  Greek  inscriptKa  at 

*"The  kalhOr  .tribe  are  traditionally  descended  from  Gudan^ 
ibo-Gk>,  whose  son  Roham  was  sent  by  Bahman  KesAni  to  dt^rm 
Jerusalem  and  bring  the  lews  into  captivity.  This  Roham  i»  ibs 
individual  usuaUy  called  Bokht-t-nasser  (Nebochadreczar)  and  ht 
ultimately  succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  neighbouring  country  has 
ever  since  remained  in  the  luwds  oC  Ss  drsccndanta.  who  are  calM 
Gurins  "  (Skftrtf-Nama^  Persian  MS.).  The  same  popular  tra<fitiaa 
still  exists  in  the  country,  and  FQTAPZHO  rBODOeFOZ  is  fmiai 
on  the  rock  at  Behistun,  showing  that  Gudarz-ibn-Oio  was  rt^ 
an  historic  personage.    Sec  Jourm,  Ray.  Gtog.  .Ssc  iju  1 1^ 
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Behistun  near  the  Kurdish  capital  of  KermAnshih.  Under 
*the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  the  KOrds  were  always  giving  trouble 
ia  one  quarter  or  another.  In  aj>.  838,  and  again  in  905, 
there  were  formidable  insurrections  in  northern  KOrdistftn; 
the  amir,  Adod-addaula,  was  obliged  to  lead  the  forces  of  the 
caliphate  against  the  southern  KOrds,  capturing  the  famous 
fortress  of  SermSj,  of  which  the  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
present  day  near  Behistun,  and  reducing  the  province  of 
Shahrizor  with  its  capital  city  now  marked  by  the  great  mound 
of  Yassin  Teppeh.  The  most  flourishing  period  of  Kflrdish 
power  was  probably  during  the  12th  century  of  our  era,  when 
the  great  Saladin,  who  belonged  to  the  Rawendi  branch  of 
the  Hadabini  tribe,  founded  the  Ayyubite  dynasty  of  Syria, 
and  Kurdish  chiefships  were  established,  not  only  to  the  east 
and  west  of  the  KOrdistftn  mountains,  but  as  far  as  Khor&s&n 
upon  one  side  and  Egypt  and  Yemen  on  the  other.  During 
the  Mongol  and  Tatar  domination  of  western  Asia  the  KOrds 
in  the  mountains  remained  for  the  roost  part  passive,  yielding 
a  reluctant  obedience  to  the  provincial  governors  of  the  plains. 
When  Sultan  Selim  I.,  after  defeating  Shah  Ismail,  1514, 
annexed  Armenia  and  Ktlrdistln,  he  entrusted  the  organiza> 
tion  of  the  conquered  territories  to  Idris,  the  historian,  who 
was  a  KOid  of  Bitlis.  Idris  found  KOrdistftn  bristling  with 
castles,  held  by  hereditary  tribal  chiefs  of  KOrd,  Arab,  and 
Armenian  descent,  who  were  practically  independent,  and 
passed  their  time  in  tribal  warfare  or  in  raiding  the  agricultural 
population.  He  divided  the  territory  into  sanjaks  or  districts, 
and,  making  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  principle  of 
Heredity,  installed  the  local  chiefs  as  governors.  He  also 
resettled  the  rich  pastoral  country  between  ErzerOm  and 
Erivan,  w^hich  had  lain  waste  since  the  passage  of  TimOr,  with 
KOrds  from  the  Hakkiari  and  Bohtan  districts.  The  system 
of  administration  introduced  by  Idris  remained  unchanged 
until  the  close  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1828-29.  But 
the  KOrds,  owing  to  the  remoteness  of  their  country  from  the 
capital  and  the  decline  of  Turkey,  had  greatly  increased  in 
influence  and  power,  and  had  spread  westwards  over  the  country 
as  far  as  Angora.  After  the  war  the  KOrds  attempted  to  free 
themselves  from  Turkish  control,  and  in  1854  it  became  necessary 
to  reducie  them  to  subjecdon.  This  was  done  by  Keshid  Pasha. 
The  principal  towns  were  strongly  garrisoned,  and  many  of 
the  KOrd  beys  were  replaced  by  Turkish  governors.  A  rising 
under  Bedr  Khftn  Bey  in  1843  was  firmly  repressed,  and  after 
the  Crimean  War  the  Turks  strengthened  their  hold  on  the 
country.  The  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78  was  followed 
by  the  attempt  of  Sheikh  Obaidullah,  i88o-8x,  to  found  an 
independent  KOrd  principality  under  the  protection  of  Turkey. 
The  attempt,  at  first  encouraged  by  the  Porte,  as  a  reply  to  the 
projected  creation  of  an  Armenian  state  under  the  suzerainty 
of  Russia  (see  ARMEhOA),  collapsed  after  Obaidullah's  raid  into 
Persia,  when  various  circumstances  led  the  central  government 
to  reassert  its  supreme  authority.  Until  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  of  1828-29  there  had  been  little  hostile  feeling  between 
the  KOrds  and  the  Armenians,  and  as  late  as  1877-1878  the 
mountaineers  of  both  races  had  got  on  fairly  well  together. 
Both  suffered  from  Turkey,  both  dreaded  Russia.  But  the 
national  movement  amongst  the  Armenians,  and  its  encourage- 
ment by  Russia  after  the  last  war,  gradually  aroused  race 
hatred  and  fanaticism.  In  1891  the  activity  of  the  Armenian 
Committees  induced  the  Porte  to  strengthen  the  position,  of 
the  KOrds  by  raising  a  body  of  KOrdish  irregular  cavalry, 
which  was  well  armed  and  called  Hamidieh  after  the  Sultan. 
The  opportunities  thus  offered  for  plunder  and  thp  grati- 
fication of  race  hatred  brought  out  the  worst  qualities  of  the 
KOrds.  Minor  disturbances  constantly  occurred,  and  were 
soon  followed  by  the  massacre  of  Armenians  at  SasOn  and 
other  places,  1894-96,  in  which  the  KOrds  took  an  active  part. 
Authorities. — Rich,  Narraiwe  ef  a  ResuUnct  in  Koordnlan 
1836);  Wagner,  Reise  tuuk  Pttsien  und  dem  Lande  der  Kurden 
Letpzij^.  1852) :  Consul  Taylor  in  R.  G.  S.  Journal  (1865) ;  Millingcn, 
W  Lxje  among  Ike  Koords  (1870);  Von  Luschan,  "Die  Wandcrr 
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vMker  Kleinasiens."  in  V:  d.  G.  fUr  Anthropoioeie  (Berlin,  1886); 
Clavton.  "  The  Mountams  of  KOidiitln,"  ia  Atpui4  Joantal  (1887) ; 
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nimJiir,  Au  KilrdiAi&n  (Paris,  1&S7);  Naumauili  V^m  Guldnen  Hgrn 
sii  dfft  Qudien  drs  EitpUrai  (Munich^  lii^t^j;'  Iflurr^y,  ift^ndbfHfk 
to  Ana^Atitfor,  &t.  (i9<>SJ);  Lcnch,  Ftur^chunirn  ^bei  die  Kuwdett 
(St  FVtfTBbur^,  1857-514 >:  tjtlta,  Did.  Kmde-Fran^i$  iS\  Fctvr*- 
bur^,  i&79>;  Jviti.  Kufditeke  Gwammt^Hk  {i%^Q)\  Prym  itiiid 
Socm,  Kurdisfke  Sammiane^H  (li^);^  M;3tkfi#H  Kufdiii^ke  Si»ditn 
(tgiDi)r  E^fl  Ptrey,  HUhftyfidi  of  Aiiaiii  Fur  try  (r^oi);  Lyj^h, 
Armtnia  (loof).  A-  V.  mlRam*  laekaoit,  Ffrsm,  P&ft  ukJ  Prfttni 
UloG}.  (C  W.W.;aC.Rj 

KORDISTXN,  in  the  narrower  sense,  a  province  of  Persia, 
situated  in  the  hilly  districts  between  Azerbaijan  and  Kcrman- 
shah,  and  extending  to  the  Turkish  frontier  on  the  W.,  and 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Gerrus  and  Hamadan.  In  proportion 
to  its  size  and  population  it  pays  a  Very  small  yearly  revenue 
—only  about  £14,000 — due  to  the  fact  that  a  great  part  of  the 
population  consists  of  wild  and  disorderly  nomad  KOrds.  Some 
of  these  nomads  pass  their  winters  ia  Turkish  tenitory,  and 
have  their  summer  pasture-grounds  in  the  highlands  of  KOrd- 
istftn. This  adds  much  to  the  difficulty  Of  collecting  taxation. 
The  province  is  divided  into  sixteen  districts,  and  its  eastern 
part,  in  which  the  capital  is  aituatcd,  is  known  as  Ardelan. 
The  capital  is  Senendij,  usually  known  as  Sinna  (not  Sihna, 
or  Sahna,  as  some  writers  have  it),  situated  60  m.  N.W.  of 
Hamadan,  in  35^  is'  N.,  47^  18'  £.,  at  an  elevation  of  5300  ft. 
The  city  has  a  population  of  about  35,000  and  manufactures 
great  quantities  of  carpets  and  felts  for  the  supply  of  the  province 
and  for  export.  Some  of  the  carpeU  are  very  fine  and  expen- 
sive, rugs  2  yards  by  i|  costing  £15  to  £20.  Post  and  telegraph 
offices  have  been  established  since  1879. 

KUBQAK,  a  town  (founded  1553)  of  West  Siberia,  in  the 
government  of  Tobolsk,  on  the  Siberian  railway,  160  m.  £.  of 
Chelyabinsk,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tobol,  in  a  wealthy 
agricultural  district.  Pop.  (1897),  10,579.  Owing  to  its 
position  at  the  terminus  of  steam  navigation  up  the  river 
Tobol,  it  has  become  second  only  to  Tyumeft  as  a  commercial 
centre.  It  has  a  public  library  ftnd  a  botanic  garden.  There 
is  a  large  trade  in  cattle  with  Petropavlovsk,  and  considerable 
export  of  grain,  tallow,  meat,  hides,  butter,  game  and  fish, 
there  being  three  large  fairs  in  the  year.  In  the  vicinity  are 
a  great  number  of  prehistoric  kurgans  or  burial-mounds. 

KURIA  MURIA  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  five  islands  in  the 
Arabian  Sea,  close  tmder  the  coast  of  Arabia,  belonging  to 
Britain  and  forming  a  dependency  of  Aden.  They  are  lofty 
and  rocky,  and  have  a  total  area  of  28  sq.  m.,  that  of  the  brgest, 
Hallania,  being  22  sq.  m.  They  are  identified  with  the  ancient 
Jnsulae  Zenobii,  and  were  ceded  by  the  sultan  of  Muscat  to 
Britain  in  1854  for  the  purposes  of  a  cable  station.  They  are 
inhabited  by  a  few  families  of  Arabs,  who  however  speak  a 
dialect  differing  considerably  from  the  ordinary  Arabic;  The 
islands  yield  some  guano. 

KURILES  (Jap.  ChishimCt  '^  thousand  islands  ")»  a  chain  of 
small  islands  belonging  to  Japan,  stretching  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  from  Nemuro  Bay,  on  the  extreme  feast  of  the  island 
of  Yezo,  to  Chishima-kaikyo  (Kuriles  Strait),  which  separates 
them  from  the  southernmost  point  of  Kamchatka.  They  extend 
from  44*  45^  to  50®  56'  N.  and  from  145**  25'  to  156*'  32'  ?.  Their 
coasts  measure  1496  m.;  their  area  is  6159  sq.  m.;  their  total 
number  is  32,  and  the  names  of  the  eight  principal  islands, 
counting  from  the  south,  are  Kunashiri,  Shikotan,  Etorofu 
(generally  called  Etorop,  and  known  formerly  to  Europe  as  Staten 
Island),  Urup,  Simusir,  Onnekotan,  Paramoshiri  (Paramusir) 
and  Shumshiri.  From  Noshapzaki  (Notsu-no-sake  or  Notsu 
Cape),  the  most  easterly  point  of  Nemuro  province,  to  Tomari, 
the  most  westeriy  point  in  Kunashiri,  the  distapre  is  7i  ni.,  and 
the  Kuriles  Strait  separating  Shumshiri  from  Kamchatka  is  about 
the  same  widths  The  name  "  Kurile  "  is  derived  from  the 
Russian  kurit  (to  smoke),  in  allusion  to  the  active  volcanic 
character  of  the  group.  The  dense  fogs  that  envelop  these 
islands,  and  the  violence  of  the  currents  in  their  vicinity,  have 
greatly  hindered  exploration,  so  that  little  is  known  of  their 
physiography.  They  lie  entangled  in  a  vast  net  of  sea-weed; 
are  the  resort  of  inniunerable  birds,  and  used  to  be  largely 
frequented  by  seals  and  sea-otten^  which,^wever,  have^be^st 
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almost comptetelydrivenawaybyimregulated hunting.  Nearthe 
south-eastern  coast  of  Kunashiri  stands  a  mountain  called  Rausu- 
nobori  (3005  ft.  high),  round  whose  base  sulphur  bubbles  up  in 
large  quantities*  and  hot  springs  as  well  as  a  hot  stream  are  found. 
On  the  west  coast  of  the  same  island  is  a  boiling  lake,  called 
Ponto,  which  deposits  on  its  bed  and  roimd  its  shores  black  sand, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  pure  sulphur.  This  island  has 
several  lofty  peaks;  Ponnobori-yama  near  the  eastcoast,  and 
Chachanobori  knd  Rurindake  in  the  north.  Cfaachanobori 
(about  738a  ft.)  is  described  by  Messrs  Chamberlain  and  Mason 
as  "  a  cone  within  a  cone,  the  inner  and  higher  of  the  two  bein^^ 
so  the  natives  say—surrounded  by  a  lake."  The  island  has 
extensive  forests  of  conifers  with  an  undergrowth  of  fens  and 
flowering  plants,  and  bears  are  numerous.  The  chief  port  of 
Kunashiri  is  Tomari,  on  thesouth  coast.  The  island  of  Shikotan 
is  remarkable  for  the  growth  of  a  species  of  bamboo  (called 
Shikotan-chiku) ,  having  dark  brown  spots  on  the  cane.  Etorofu 
has  a  coast-line  broken  by  deep  bays,  of  which  the  principal  are 
Naibo-wan,  Rubetsu-wan  and  Bettobuwan  on  the  northern  shora 
and  Shitokap-wan  on  the  southern.  It  is  covered  almost  com- 
pletely with  dense  forest,  and  has  anmnberof  streamsaboonding 
with  salmon.  Shana,  the  chief  port,  is  in  Rubetsu  Bay.  This 
island,  the  principal  of  the  group,  is  divided  into  four  provinces 
for  administrative  purposes,  namely,  Etorofu,  Furubetsu,  Shana 
and  Shibetoro.  Its  mountains  are  Atosha-nobori  (4055  ft.) 
in  Etorofu;  ChiripnupaH  (5009  ft.)  in  Shana; and  Mokoio-nobori 
(3030  ft)  and  Atuiyadake  (3931  ft.)  in.  Shibetoro.  Anacag  tl|e 
other  islands  three  only  call  fornoticeonaccountof  theiraltitudes, 
namely,  Ketoi-jima,  Rashua-jimaand  Matua-Jima,wUch  nao  to 
heights  of  3944,  3304  and  5340  ft.  respectively. 

Poputaiion, — ^Not  mtlch  is  known  about  the  aborigines.  By. 
some  authorities  Ainu  colonists  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
settlers,  and  to  have  arrived  thcrevia  Yezo;  by  others,  the  eariiesC 
comers  are  believed  to  have  been  a  hyperborean  tribe  travelling 
southwards  by  way  of  Kamchatka.  Thp  ishuids  themselves 
have  not  been  suflBtciently  expbred  to  determine  «whether  they 
furnish  any  ethnological  evidences.  The  present  population 
aggregates  about  4400,  or  0-7  per  sq.  m.,  of  whom  about  600  are 
Ainu  {q.9.).  There  is  little  disposition  to  emigrate  thither  from 
Jaikin  proper,  the  number  of  settlers  being  less  than  xoo  annually. 

History. — ^The  Kurile  Islands  were  discovered  in  1634  by  the 
Dutch  navigator  Martin  de  Vries.  The  three  southern  islands, 
Kunashiri,  Etorofu,  and  Shikotan,  are  believed  to  have  belonged 
to  Japan  from  a  remote  date,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  x8th 
century  the  Russians,  having  conquered  Kamchatka,  found  their 
way  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Kuriles  in  pursuit  of  f  ur>bearing 
animals,  with  which  the  islands  then  abounded.  Gradually  these 
encroachments  were  pushed  farther  south,  simultaneously  with 
aggressions  imperilling  the  Japan^ese  settlements  in  the  southern 
half  of  Sakhalin.  Japan's  occupation  was  far  from  effective  in 
either  region,  and  in  X875  she  was  not  unwilling  to  conclude  a 
convention  by  which  she  agreed  to  withdraw  altogether  from 
Sakhalin  provided  that  Russia  withdrew  from  the  Kuriles. 

An  officer  of  the  Japanese  navy,  Lieut.  Gtmji,  left  Tokyo 
with  about  forty  comrades  in  1892,  his  intention  being  to  form 
a  settlement  on  Shumshiri,  the  most  northeriy  of  thie  Kurile 
Islands.  They  embarked  in  open  boats,  and  for  that  reason,  as 
well  as  because  they  were  going  to  constitute  themselves  their 
country's  extreme  outpost,  the  enterprise  attracted  public 
enthusiasm.  After  a  long  struggle  the  immigrants  became  fairly 
prosperous. 

See  Capt.  H.  J.  Snow,  Nota  on  the  Kurile  Islands  (London,  1896). 

KURISCHES  HAFF,  a  lagoon  of  Germany,  on  the  Baltic  coast 
of  East  Pnissia,  stretching  from  Labiau  to  Memel,  a  distance  of 
60  m.,  has  an  area  of  neariy  680  sq.  m.  It  is  mostly  shallow  and 
only  dose  to  Memel  attains  a  depth  of  33  ft.  It  is  thus  uanavig- 
able  except  for  small  coasting  and  fishing  boats,  and  sea-going 
vessels  proceed  through  the  Meraeler  Tief  (Memel  Deep),  which 
connects  the  Baltic  with  Memel  and  h^  a  depth  of  19  ft.  and  a 
breadth  of  800  to  1900  ft.  The  Kurisches  HafT  is  separated 
from  the  Baltic  by  a  long  spit,  or  tongue  of  land,  the  so-called 
Kurische  Nchrung,  73  m.  in  length  and  with  a  breadth  of  z  to  a 


miles.  The  latter  is  fringed  throughout  its  whole  length  hf  a 
chain  of  dunes,  which  rise  in  places  to  a  height  of  neariy  200  ft. 
and  threaten,  unless  checked*  to  be  pressed  farther  inlaDd  and  ult 
up  the  whole  Haff. 

See  Bcrendt,  Cedogie  its  Kurischen  Haffs  (K5a«gn^icri,  1869); 
Sommcr.  Das  Kurische  Hajf  (Oanzicr.  iSte);  A.  Bmaatoa^a, 
Die  Kurische  Nehrung  und  thre  Bewohner  (Stuttgart*  1S89};  and 
Lindner,  Die  Preusstsehe  Waste  einst  und  jeitt,  BUder  worn  der 
Kurischen  Nehrung  (Osterwieck,  1898). 

KTJRNOOW  or  Kasmul,  a  town  and  district  of  Britidi  India, 
in  the  Madras  presidency.  The  town  is  built  on  a  xocky  sofl  at 
the  Junctfon  of  the  Hindri  and Tungabhadra  ibrca 33  n.  frona 
railway  stotion.  The  old  ifindu  fort  was  levelled  in  1865,  with 
the  exception  of  one  of  the  gates,  which  was  preserved  as  a 
specimen  of  andent  architecture.  Cbtton  doth  and  caipcu  arc 
manufactured.  Pop.  (1901),  35,376, of  whomhalfareMassabmana 

The  DiSTBicT  or  KuaNOOL  has  an  area  of  7578  u^  m^  pop. 
(1901),  873/>55,  showing  an  increase  of  6%  in  the  decade.  T*« 
long  mountain  ranges,  the  Nallamalais  an^  the  YcUamalais, 
extend  in  paralld  linn,'north  and  south,  through  its  centre. 
The  prindpal  heights  of  the  Nallamalai  range  are  BiranikoBda 
(3149  ft.),  Gundlabrahmeswanun  (3055  ft.),  and  Dunigaimkoodi 
(3086  ft.).  The  Yellamahi  is  a  bw  range,  generally  ^at-tofiped 
with  scarped  sides;  the  highest  point  is  about  3000  ft.  Sevcnl 
low  ridges  run  parallel  to  the  NaUsmalais,  broken  here  and  tfaexr 
by  gorges,  through  which  mountain  streams  take  their  aniise. 
Several  of  these  gaps  were  dammed  across  under  native  rule,  10 
f6rm  tanks  ^r  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  prindpal  rivers  axe 
the  Tungabhadra  and  Kistna,  which  hovod  the  district  on  the 
north.  When  in-  flood,  the  Tungabhadra  averages  900  yuvb 
broad  and  15  ft.  deep.  The  Kistna  here  flows  chiefly  through 
tminhabited  jungles,  sometimes  in  long  smooth  reaches,  wiilt 
intervening  shingly  rapids.  The  Bhavanasi  rises  on  the  Nafii* 
malais,  and  falls  into  the  Kistna  at  Sungameswaram,  a  place  of 
pilgrimage.  During  the  x8th  century  Kumool  formed  the 
jagir  of  a  semi-independent  Pathan  Nawab,  whose  descendant 
was  dispossessed  by  the  British  government  for  treason  in  183S. 
The  principal  crops  are  millets,  cotton,  oil-seeds,  and  rice,  with  a 
little  indigo  and  tobacco.  Kumool  suffered  very  severely  from  the 
famine  of  1876-1877,  and  to  a  slight  extent  in  1896-1897.  It  a 
the  chief  scene  of  the  operations  of  the  Madras  Irrigation  Coo- 
pany  taken  over  by  government  in  1883.  The  canal,  whidi  starts 
from  the  Tungabhadra  river  near  Kumool  town,  was  coiutnicted 
at  a  total  cost  of  two  millions  sterling,  buthasnotbeenafinandil 
success.  A  more  successful  work  is  the  Cumbum  tank,  formed 
under  native  rule  by  damming  a  gorge  of  the  GundlakamiBa 
river.  Apart  from  the  weaving  of  coarse  cotton  doth,  the  chief 
industrial  establbhments  are  cotton  presses,  indigo  vats,  and 
saltpetre  refineries.  The  district  is  served  by  the  Southen 
Mahratta  railway. 

KUROKI,  ITEI,  Count  (1844-  ),  Ji^Mmese  general,  was 
bom  in  Satsuma.  He  distinguished  himself  in.  the  Quno- 
Japanese  War  of  1894-95.  He  commanded  the  I.  Army  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  (1904-5),  when  he  won  the  opening 
battle  of  the  war  at  the  Yalu  river,  and  afterwards-  advanced 
through  the  moimtains  and  took  part  with  the  other  armies  ia 
the  battles  of  Liao-Yang,  Shaho  and  Mukden  (see  Rcsso- 
Japansse  Was).  He  was  created  baron  for  his  services  in  the 
former  war,  and  count  for  his  services  in  the  latter. 

KUROPATKIN,  ALBXEI  NIKOLAIEVICH  (1848-  ),  Rns- 
sian  general,  was  bom  in  1848  and  entered  the  army  in  x86«. 
From  1873  to  2874  he  studied  at  the  Nicholas  staff  coUege,  after 
which  he  q>ent  a  short  time  with  the  French  troops  in  Algkrv 
In  1875  he  was  employed  in  diplomatic  work  in  Kashgaria  aod 
in  1876  he  took  part  in  military  operations  in  Turkistan,  Kokan 
and  Samerkand.  Inthewarof  z877-78againstTurkeyheearDed 
a  great  reputation  as  chief  of  staff  to  the  younger  Skobelev,  and 
after  the  war  he  wrote  a  detailed  and  critical  history  of  the 
operations  which  is  still  regarded  as  the  dassical  work  oa  the 
subject  and  is  available  for  other  nations  in  the  German  titmsh- 
tion  by  Major  Krahmer.  After  the  war  he  served  again  on  the 
southeastern  borders  in  command  of  the  Turkestan  Rifle  Brisafk 
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and  in  x88z  he  won  further  fame  by  a  march  of  500  miles  from 
Tashkent  to  Geok-Tepe,  taking  part  in  the  storming  of  the  latter 
place.  In  i88a  he  was  promoted  major-general,  at  the  early  age 
of  34,  and  he  henceforth  was  regarded  by  the  army  as  the  natural 
successor  of  Skobelev.  In  1890  he  was  promoted  lieutenant' 
general,  and  thirteen  years  later,  having  acquired  in  peace  and 
war  the  repuUtion  of  being  one  of  the  foremost  soldiers  in  Europe, 
be  quitted  the  post  of  mioister  of  war  which  he  then  held  and  took 
command  of  the  Russian  army  then  gathering  in  Manchuria  for 
the  contest  with  Japan.  His  ill-success  in  the  great  war  of  1904-5 , 
astonishing  as  it  seemed  at  the  time,  was  laigely  attribuUble  to 
his  subjection  to  the  superior  command  of  Admiral  Alexeiev, 
thetsar'sviceroyintheFar£ast,and  to  internal  friction  amon^ 
the  generals,  though  in  his  histoiy  of  the  war  (Eng.  trans.,  1909} 
be  frankly  admitted  his  own  mist  akin  and  paid  the  highest 
tribute  to  the  gallantry  of  the  troops  who  had  been  committed 
to  battle  under  conditions  unfavourable  to  success.  After  the 
defeat  of  Mukden  and  the  retirement  of  the  whole  army  toTieling 
he  resigned  the  command  to  General  Linievich,  taking  the  latter 
officer's  place  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  three  annies  in  Manchuria. 
(See  Ru860-Japanx8E  Wax.) 

KURO  8IW0,  or  Kubo  Shio  Qiteially  blue  jnJt),  a  stream 
current  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  easQy  distinguishable  by  the 
warm  temperature  and  blue  colour  of  its  waters,  flowing  north- 
eastwards along  the  east  coast  of  Japan,  and  separated  from  it  by 
a  strip  of  cold  water.  The  current  persists  as  »  stream  to  about 
40  N.,  between  the  meridians  of  150**  E.  and  160*'  E.,  when  it 
merges  in  the  general  easterly  drift  of  the  North  Pacific. 
The  Kuro  Siwo  is  the  analogue  of  the  Giilf  Stream  in  the 
Atlantic 

KURRAM,  a  river  and  district  on  the  Kohat  border  of  the 
Nortb-West  Frontier  province  of  India.  The  Kurram  Tiver 
drains  the  southern  flanks  of  the  Safed  Koh,  enters  the  plains 
a  few  miles  above  Bannu,  and  joins  the  Indus  near  laa-Khel  after 
a  course  of  more  than  300  miles.  The  district  has  an  area  of 
1378  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901).  54>3S7.  It  lies  between  the  Miransai 
Valley  and  the  Afghan  Iwrder,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  Turis,  a 
tribe  of  Turki  origin  who  are  supposed  to  have  subjugated  the 
Bangash  Pathans  five  hundred  jrears  ago.  It  is  highly  irrigated, 
well  peopled,  and  crowded  with  small  fortified  villages,  orchards 
and  groves,  to  which  a  fine  background  is  afforded  by  the  dark 
pine  focests  and  alpine  snows  of  the  Safed  Koh.  The  beauty 
and  climate  of  the  valley  attracted  some  of  the  Mogul  emperors  of 
Delhi,  and  the  remains  exist  oi  a  garden  planted  by  Shah  Jahan. 
Formerly  the  Kurram  valley  waa  under  the  government  of  Kabul, 
and  every  five  or  six  years  a  military  expedition  was  sent  to 
collect  the  revenue,  the  soldios  living  meanwhile  at  free  quarters 
on  the  people.  It  was  not  until  about  1848  that  the  Turis  were 
brought  directly  under  the  control  of  Kabul,  when  a  governor  was 
appointed,  who  established  himself  in  Kurram.  The  Turis, 
being  Shiah  Mahommedans,  never  liked  the  Afghan  rule.  During 
the  second  Afghan  War,  when  Sir  Frederick  RoberU  advanced  by 
way  of  the  Kurram  valley  and  the  Peiwar  Kotal  to  Kabul,  the 
Turis  lent  him  'every  assistance  in  their  power,  and  in  consequence 
their  independence  was  granted  them  in  1880.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  Kurram  valley  was  finally  undertaken  by  the  British 
government,  at  the  request  of  the  Turis  themsdves,  in  1890. 
Technically  it  ranks,  not  as  a  British  district,  but  as  an  agency  or 
administeied  area.  Two  expeditions  in  the  Kurram  valley  also 
require  mention:  (i)  The  Kurram  expedition  of  1856  under 
Brigadier  Chamberlain.  The  Turis  on  the  first  annexation  of  the 
Kohat  district  by  the  British  had  given  much  trouble.  They  had 
repeatedly  leagued  with  other  tribes  to  hany  the  Miranrai  valley, 
harbouring  fugitives,  encouraging  resistance,  and  frequently 
atucking  Bangash  and  Khattak  villages  in  the  Kohat  district. 
Accordingly  in  1856  a  British  force  of  4896  troops  traversed 
their  country,  and  the  tribe  entered  into  engagements  for  future 
good  conduct,  (a)  The  Kohat-Kurram  expedition  of  1897  under 
Colonel  W.  HiU.  During  the  frontier  risings  of  1897  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Kurram  valley,  chiefly  the  Massozai  section  of  the 
Orakxais,  were  infected  by  the  general  excitement,  and  attacked 
the  British  camp  at  Sadda  and  other  posts.    A  force  of  X4»a3o 


British  troops  traversed  the  country,  and  the  tribesmen  were 
severely  punished.  In  Lord  Curzon's  reorganization  of  the 
frontier  in  1900-1901,  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
the  forts  in  the  Kurram  valley,  and  were  replaced  by  the 
Kurram  militia,  reor^nized  in  two  battalions,  and  chiefly 
drawn  from  the  Turi  tribe. 

KURSBOMO,  or  KutsuNO,  a  sanatorium  of  northern  India,  in 
the  Darjeeling  district  of  Bengal,  so  m.  S.  of  Darjeeling  and 
4860  ft.  above  sea-levd;  pop.  (1901),  4469.  It  has  a  station  on 
the  mountain  railway,  and  is  a  centre  of  the  tea  trade.  It  also 
contains  boys'  and  girls'  schools  for  Europeans  and  Eurasians. 

KURSK,  a  government  of  middle  Russia,  bounded  N.  by  the 
government  of  Orel,  E.  by  that  of  Voronezh,  S.  by  Kharkov  and 
W.  by  Chernigov.  Area,  17,932  sq.  m.  It  belongs  to  the  central 
plateau  of  middle  Russia,  of  which  it  mostly  occupies  the 
southern  slope,  the  highest  parts  being  in  Orel  and  Kaluga, 
to  the  north  of  Kursk.  It^  surface  is  700  to  iioo  ft.  high, 
deeply  trenched  by  ravines,  and  consequently  assumes  a  hilly 
aspect  when  viewed  from  the  river  valleys.  Cretaceous  and 
Eocene  rocks  prevail,  and  chalk,  umi-stone,  potters'  day  and 
phosphates  an  among  the  economic  minerals.  No  fewer  than 
four  hundred  streams  are  counted  within  its  borders,  but  none 
of  them  is  of  any  service  as  waterways.  A  byer  of  fertile  loess 
covers  the  whole  surface,  and  Kursk  belongs  almost  entirely  to 
the  bUck-earth  region.  The  flora  is  distinct  from  that  of  the 
governments  to  the  north,  not  only  on  account  of  the  black-earth 
flora  which  enters  into  its  composition,  but  also  of  the  plants  of 
south-western  Russia  which  belong  to  it,  a  characteristic  which 
b  accentuated  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  govenmient.  The 
climate  b  milder  than  that  of  middle  Russia  generally,  and  winds 
from  the  south-east  and  the  south-west  prevail  in  winter.  The 
average  temperatures  are—for  the  year  4«*  F.,  for  January  14*  F. 
and  for  July  67^  F.  The  very  interesting  magnetic  phenomenon , 
known  as  the  Byelgorod  anomaly,  covering  an  oval  area  20  m. 
long  and  13  m.wide,  has  been  studied  near  the  town  of  this  name. 
The  population,  1,893,597  in  1^2,  was  3,391,091  in  1897,  of 
whom  1,308,488  were  women  and  199,676  lived  in  towns.  The 
estimated  pop.  in  1906  was  3,797,000.  It  b  thoroughly  Russian 
(76  %  Great  Russians  and  34  %  Little  Russians),  and  94  % 
are  peasants  who  own  over  59%  of  the  land,  and  live 
mostly  in  large  villages.  Owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
peasantry  and  the  small  size  of  the  allotments  given  at  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  serfs  in  1861,  emigration,  chiefly  to  Siberia,  b  on 
the  increase,  while  80,000  to  zoo,ooo  men  leave  home  every 
summer  to  w<»k  in  the  neighbouring  governments.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  availaUe  land  b  under  crops,  chiefly  rye,  other 
crops  being  wheat,  oats,  bariey,  buckwheat,  millet,  potatoes, 
sugar-beets,  hemp,  flax,  sunflowers  and  fruits.  Grain  b  exported 
in  considerable  quantities.  Bees  are  commonly  kept,  as  also 
are  large  numbers  of  livestock.  Factories  (steam  flour-milb, 
sugar-factories,  dbtilleries,  wool-washing,  tobacco  factories) 
give  occupation  to  about  23,000  workers.  Domestic  and  petty 
trades  are  on  the  increase  in  the  villages,  and  new  ones  an 
being  introduced,  the  chief  products  being  boots,  ikons  (sacred 
images)  and  shrines,  toys,  caps,  vehicles,  baskeu,  and  pottery. 
About  17  m.  from  the  diid  town  b  hdd  the  Korennaya  (air, 
formeriy  the  greatest  in  South  Russia,  and  still  with  an  annual 
trade  valued  at  £900,000.  The  Knisk  dbtria  contains  more  than 
sixty  old  town  sites;  and  barrows  cr  burial  mounds  (kMrgans)  are 
extremdy  abundant.  Notwithstanding  the  active  efforts  of  the 
local  ooundb  (seMsfnof),  less  than  xo%  of  the  population  read 
and  write.  The  government  b  crossed  from  north  to  south  and 
from  west  to  south  by  two  main  lines  of  railway.  The  trade  in 
grain,  hemp,  hemp-seed  oil,  sheepskins,  hides,  tallow,  fdt  goods, 
wax,  honey  and  leather  goods  b  very  brisk.  There  are  fifteen 
dbtricts,  the  chief  towns  of  which,  with  their  populations  in  1897, 
are  Kursk  (q.v.)  Byelgorod  (31,850),  Dmitriev  (7315),  Fatedi 
(4959),  Graivoron  (7669),  Korocha  (14,405),  Lgov  (5376),  Novyi 
Oskol  C2763),  OboyaA  (1x873),  Putivl  (8965),  Rybk  (ix,4rs)> 
Suryi  Oskol  (x6,663),  Shchigry  (3339),  Suja  (12,856)  and  Tim 
(7380).  There  are  more  than  twenty  villages  whidi  have  from 
5000  to  13,000 inhabitants  each.  ^  ^^^  4P>  A  K.;  J.  T.  Bb.) 
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KUB8K,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  goverDtnent  of  the 
tame  name,  at  the  junction  of  the  railways  from  Moscow,  Kiev 
and  Kharkov,  330  m.  S.S.W.  from  Moscow.  Pop.  (1897),  52,896. 
It  is  built  on  two  hills  (750  ft.),  the  slopes  of  which  are  planted 
with  orchards.  The  environs  all  round  are  well  wooded  and  the 
woods  are  famous  for  their  nightingales.  Among  the  public 
buildings  the  more  noticeable  are  a  monastery  with  an  image  of 
the  Virgin,  greatly  venerated  since  1995;  the  Orthodox  Greek 
cathedral  (i8th  century);  and  the  episcopal  palace,  Kursk  being 
a  bishopric  of  the  national  church.  It  is  essentially  a  provincial 
town,  and  is  revered  as  the  birthplace  of  Theodosius,  one  of  the 
most  venerated  of  Russian  saints.  It  has  a  public  garden,  and 
has  become  the  seat  of  several  societies  (medical,  musical,  educa- 
tional and  for  sport).  Its  factories  include  steam  flour-mills, 
distilleries,  tobacco-works,  hemp-crushing  milb,  tanneries,  soap- 
works  and  iron-works.  It  has  a  great  3rearly  fair  {KoreHnaya)t 
and  an  active  trade  in  cereals,  linen,  leather,  fruit,  horMs,  cattle, 
hides,  sheepskins,  furs,  down,  bristles,  wax,  tallow  and  manu- 
factured goods. 

Kursk  was  in  existence  in  1033.  It  was  completely  destroyed 
by  the  Mongols  in  2240.  The  defence  of  the  town  against  an 
incursion  of  the  Turkish  Polovtsi  (or  Comans  or  Cumani)  is 
celebrated  in  The  Triumph  of  Igor ^  an  epic  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  valuable  relics  of  early  Russian  literature.  From  1586  to 
the  dos^  of  the  i8th  century  the  citadel  was  a  place  of  consider- 
able strength;  the  remains  are  now  comparatively  few. 
'  KURTZ,  JOHANN  HEINRICH  (1809-1890),  German  Lutheran 
theologian,  was  born  at  Montjoie  near  Aix  la  Chapelle  on  the 
Z3th  of  December  1809,  and  was  educated  at  Halle  and  Bonn. 
Abandoning  the  idea  of  a  commercial  career,  he  gave  himself  to 
the  study  of  theology  and  became  religious  instructor  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Mitau  in  1835,  and  ordinary  professor  of  theology 
(church  history,  1850;  exegesis,  1859)  at  Dorpat.  He  resigned 
his  chair  in  1870  and  went  to  live  at  Marburg,  where  he  died  on 
the  a6th  of  April  1890.  Kurtz  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  many 
of  his  books,  especially  the  Lekrbuch  der  heiligen  Geschickte  (1843), 
became  very  popular.  In  the  field  of  bibliol  criticism  he  wrote 
a  GesckkkU  lUs  AlUn  Bundts  (1848- 1855),  Zur  Tkeohgie  der 
Psalmm  (1865)  and  ErUUrtmg  da  Briefs  an  die  HebrOer  (1869). 
His  chief  work  was  done  in  church  hi^ory,  among  his  produc- 
tions being  Lekrbuch  dcr  Kirckengesckichie  fUr  Shtdierende 
(1849),  A^iss  der  Kirchengesekickte  (1852)  and  Handbuch  der 
aUgemeinen  Kirchengeschichte  (x853-^i856).  Scvetal  of  his  books 
have  been  translated  into  English. 

KURUMAN,  a  town  in  the  Bechuanaland  division  of  Cape 
Colony,  120  m.  N.W.  of  Kimberley  and  85  m.  S.W.  of  Vryburg. 
It  is  a  Station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  foimded  in 
x8i8,  and  from  1821  to  1870  was  the  scene  of  the  labours 
of  Robert  Moffat  {q.v.)  who  here  translated  the  Bible  into  the 
Bechuana  tongue.  In  the  middle  period  of  the  X9th  century 
Kurunuui  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  travellers  going  north 
or  soath.  Of  these  the  best  known  is  David  Livingstone. 
The  trunk  railway  line  passing  considerably  to  the  east  of 
the  town,  Kuruman  is  no  longer  a  place  of  much  importance. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Kuruman 
river,  being  beautified  by  gardens  and  orchards,  and  presents 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  desert  conditions  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Its  name  is  that  of  the  son  and  heir  of  Mosilikatze, 
the  founder  of  the  Matabele  nation.  Kuruman  disappeared 
during  his  father's  lifetime  and  the  succession  passed  to  Loben- 
gula  (see  Rhodesia:  History),  In  November  1899  the  town 
was  besieged  by  a  Boer  force.  The  garrison,  less  than  a  hun- 
dred strong,  hdd  out  for  six  weeks  against  over  xooo  of  the 
enemy,  but  was  forced  to  surrender  on  the  ist  of  January  1900. 
In  June  following  it  was  reoccupied  by  the  British. 

KURUMBAS  and  KURUBA8,  aboriginal  tribes  of  southern 
India,  by  some  thought  to  be  of  distinct  races.  There  are  two 
types  of  Kururabas,  those  who  live  on  the  Nilgiri  plateau,  speak 
the  Kurumba  dialect  and  are  mere  savages;  and  those  who  live 
in  the  plains,  speak  Kanarese  and  are  dvilized.  The  former 
are  a  small  people,  with  wild  matted  hair  and  scanty  beard, 
sickly-looking,  pot-bellied,  large-mouthed,  with  projecting  jaws, 


prominent  teeth  and  thick  hps.    Their  villages  are  called  1 
groups  of  four  or  five  huts,  built  in  mountain  glens  or  foRsts. 
At  the  1901  census  the  numbers  were  returned  at  4083. 

See  James  W.  Breeks.  An  Account  of  Primitive  Tribes  of  the  Ifipm 
(1873) ;  I>r  John  Sboitt,  Hill  Ranges  of  Soutkem  India,  pt.  L  47-53; 
Rev.  F.  Metz,  Tribes  Inhabiting  the  Ned^kerry  Hills  (Maogafen. 
1864). 

KfTRUlTBOALA,  the  chief  town  in  the  noith-westeni  pronnce 
of  Ceylon.  Pop.  of  the  town,  6483;  of  the  district,  249,429.  It 
was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  (5^lon  from  A.D.  13  iq  to  1347, 
and  b  romantically  sitnated  under  the  shade' of  Adagalla  (the 
rock  of  the  Tusked  Elephant),  which  is  600  ft.  high.  It  was  ia 
1902  the  terminus  of  the  Northern  railway  (59  m.  from  Colombo, 
whidi  has  since  been  extended  200  m.  farther,  to  the  Dorthera- 
most  coast  of  the  Jaffna  Ptoinsula.  Kurunegala  is  the  centit 
of  rice,  coco-nut,  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa  cultivation. 

KURUNTWAD,  or  Kukandvad,  a  native  sUte  of  India,  ii 
the  Deccan  division  of  Bombay,  forming  part  of  the  Southen 
Mahratta  jagirs.  Originally  created  in  i  772  by  a  grant  from  the 
peshwa,  the  state  was  divided  in  x8xi  into  two  parts,  one  of  which, 
called  Shedbal,  lapsed  to  the  British  government  in  1S57.  Ia 
i8ss  Kuruntwad  was  further  divided  between  a  senior  and  1 
junior  branch.  The  territory  of  both  is  widely  scattered  among 
other  native  states  and  British  districts.  Area  of  the  senior 
branch,  185  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  42,474;  revenue,  £13,000.  Area 
of  junior  branch,  X14  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  34,003;  revenue,  £90oa 
The  joint  tribute  is  £640.  The  chiefs  are  Brahnmns  by  caste,  d 
the  Patwardhan  family.  The  town  of  Kuruntwad,  in  wtkh 
both  branches  have  their  residence,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  tk 
Panchganga  river  near  its  junaion  with  the  Kistna.  Pop.  (X901), 
10,451. 

KURZ,  HBRMAMN  (i8x3>i873),  German  poet  aiKl  novelist, 
was  bom  at  Reutlingen  on  the  30th  of  November  18x3.  Haviflg 
studied  at  the  theological  senunary'at  Maulbronn  and  at  the 
university  of  TUblngen,  he  was  jfor  a  time  assistant  pastor  at 
Ehningen.  He  then  entered  upon  a  literary  career,  and  in  1863 
was  appointed  university  librarian  at  TQbingen,  where  be  died 
on  the  xoth  of  October  1873.  Kurz  is  less  known  to  fame  by 
bis  poems,  Gedichte  (1836)  and  Dichtungen  (1839),  than  by  hk 
historical  noveb,  SchiUers  Heimatjahre  (1843,  jrd  ed.,  1899) 
and  Der  Sonnenwirt  (1854,  2nd  ed.,  1862),  and  his  excelka! 
translations  from  English,  Italian  and  Spanish.  He  abo 
published  a  successful  modem  German  version  of  Gottfried  vta 
Strassburg's  Tristan  und  Isolde  (1844).  His  collected  works 
were  pubb'shed  in  ten  volumes  (Stuttgart,  X874),  also  in  twetn 
volumes  (Leipzig,  1904). 

His  daughter,  Isolde  Kt7RZ,  bom  on  the  3xst  of  December 
1853  at  Stuttgart,  takes  a  high  place  among  contemporary  l>Tk 
poets  in  Germany  with  her  Gedichte  (Stuttgart,  x888,  3fd  ed. 
1898)  and  Neue  Gedichte  (1903).  Her  short  stories,  FtermHur 
NoveHen  (1890,  2nd  ed.  1893),  Phantasien  und  U6rcken  (1890?. 
Italienische  EndMungen  (1895)  and  Von  Dammal  (1900)  are 
distinguished  by  a  fine  sense  of  form  and  dear-cut  style. 

KUSAN  ("lake  "  or  "  inland  bay  ")>  &  &mal]  group  of  North 
Amerkan  Indian  tribes,  formeriy  living  on  the  Coos  river  and  the 
coast  of  Oregon.  They  call  themselves  Anasitch,  and  other 
names  given  them  have  been  Ka-us  or  Kwo-Kwoos,  Kowcs  and 
Cook-koo-oose.  They  appear  to  be  in  no  way  related  to  thcr 
neighbours.  The  few  survivors,  mostly  of  mixed  blood,  are  oa 
the  Silctz  reservation,  Oregon. 

KU8HAL0ARH.  a  viOage  m  the  Kohat  district  of  the  North- 
West  Frontier  province  of  India.  It  is  only  notable  as  the  poiat 
at  which  the  Indus  is  bridged  to  permit  of  the  extension  of  the 
strategic  frontier  railway  from  Rawalpindi  to  the  Mimnaii  asd 
Kurram  valleys. 

KUSHK,  a  river  of  Afghanistan,  which  also  gives  its  naae  to 
tho  chief  town  in  the  Afghan  province  of  Badghis,  and  to  a 
military  post  on  the  border  of  Russian  Turkestan.  The  xvm 
Kushk,during  a  portion  of  its  course,  forms  the  boundary  betweei 
Afghan  and  Russian  territory;  but  the  town  is  some  20  m.  fraa 
the  border.  Kushk,  or  Kushkinski  Post,  is  now  a  fourth-dan 
Russian  fortress,  on  a  Rvsaian  branch  railwmy  from  Merr,  the 
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tenoinosof  which  is  xa  m.  to  the  sooth,  at  ChthilDukteran.  It  i» 
served  by  both  the  Tnutscaspian  and  the  Orenburg-Tltthkeiit 
railways.  The  termimis  is  only  66  m.  from  Herat,  and  in 
the  event  of  war  would  become  an  important  base  for  a 
Russian  advance.  Some  confosion  has  arisen  through  the 
popular  application  td  the  name  of  Kushk  to  this  terminus, 
though  it  is  situated  neither  at  the  Russian  post  nor  at  the 
old  town*  (T.  H.  H .♦) 

KUSTAMAISK,  a  town  of  Adatic  Russia,  in  the  province  of 
Turgai,  on  the  Tobol  river,  4x0  m.  E.N.E.  of  Orenburg,  in  a  very 
fertile  part  <^  the  steppes.  Pop.  (1897),  14,065.  The  first  build- 
ings were  erected  in  1871,  and  it  has  since  grown  with  American- 
like rapidity.  The  immigrants  from  Russia  built  a  large  village, 
which  became  the  centre  of  the  district  Mlmlnistration  in  1884, 
and  a  town  in  1893,  under  the  nime  of  Nicolaevsk,  changed  later 
into  Kustanaisk.  It  is  an  educational  centre,  and  a  cathedral 
has  been  built.  There  are  tanneries,  tallow  works,  potteries, 
and  a  fair  for  cattle,  whfle  its  trade  makes  it  a  rival  to  Orenburg 
and  Tteitsk. 

ROsTEKLAND  (coast-land  or  littoral),  a  common  name  for 
the  three  crown^lands  of  Austria,  Gdrs  and  Gradlsca,  Istria  and 
Trieste,  Their  combined  area  is  3084  sq.  m.,  and  their  popula- 
tion in  xQoo  was  755,183.  They  are  united  for  certain  adminis- 
trative purposes  under  the  governor  of  Trieste,  the  legal  and 
financial  authorities  of  which  also  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the 
entire  littoral. 

KUTAIAH,  Kutava,  or  KnTTABiA,  the  cUef  town  of  a  sanjak 
in  the  vilayet  of  Brusa  (Khudavendikiar),  Asia  Minor,  is  situated 
on  the  Pursaksu,  an  affluent  of  the  Sakaria  (anc.  Sangarius). 
The  town  lies  at  an  important  point  of  the  great  road  across  Asia 
Minor  from  Coi»tantino{^e  to  Aleppo,  and  is  connected  by  a 
branch  line  with  the  main  line  from  Eski-shehr  to  Afium  Kara- 
Hissar,  of  the  AnatoUan  railway.  It  has  a  busy  trade;  pop. 
estimated  at  22,000.  Kutaiah  has  been  identified  with  the 
andent  Cotiaeum. 

SeeV.  Cuiaet.  Turqui*  d'Asie^  vol.  iv.  (Paris,  1894). 

KUTAIS*  a  government  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  situated 
between  the  Caucasus  range  on  the  N.  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the 
W.,  the  government  of  Tiflis  on  the  E.  and  the  province  of  Kars 
on  the  S.  Area,  14,3x3  sq.  m.  The  government  includes  the 
districts  of  Guria,  MingreGa,  Imeretia,  Abkhasia  and  Svanetia, 
and  consists  of  four  distinct  parts:  (i)  the  lowlands,  drained  by. 
the  Rion,  and  continued  N.W.  along  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea; 
(2)  the  southern  slopes  of  the  main  Caucasus  range;  (3)  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Suram  mountains,  which  separate  Kutais 
from  Tiflis;  and  (4)  the  slopes  of  the  Armenian  highlands,  as  well 
as  a  p<»rtion  of  the  highlands  themselves,  drained  by  the  Chorokh 
and  its  tributary,  the  Ajaris-tskhali,  which  formerly  constituted 
the  Balum  province.  Generally  speaking,  the  government  is 
mountainous  in  the  north  and  south.  Many  secondary  ridges 
and  spurs  shoot  off  the  main  range,  forming  high,  narrow  valleys 
(see  Caucasus).  The  district  of  Batum  and  Artvin  in  the  S.W., 
which  in  1903  were  in  part  separated  for  administration  as  the 
semi-military  district  of  Batum,  are  filled  up  by  spurs  of  the 
Pontic  range,  9000  to  x  1,240  ft.  high,  the  Arzyan  ridge  separating 
them  from  the  plateau  of  Kars.  Deep  gorges,  through  which 
tributaries  of  the  Chorokh  force  their  passage  to  the  maih  river, 
intersect  these  highlands,  forming  most  picturesque  gorges.  The 
lowlands  occupy  over  2400  sq.  m.  The^  are  mostly  barren 
in  the  littoral  region,  but  extremely  fertile  higher  up  the 
Rion. 

The  climate  is  very  moist  and  warm.  The  winters  are  often 
without  frost  at  all  in  the  lowlands,  while  the  lowest  temperatures 
observed  are  x8*  F.  at  Batum  and  9°  at  Potr.  The  mountains 
condense  the  moisture  brought  by  the  west  winds,  and  the 
yearly  amount  of  rain  varies  from  50  to  120  in.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Rion,  which  enters  the  Black  Sea  at  Poti;  the 
Chorokh,  which  enters  the  same  sea  at  Batum ;  and  the  Ingur,  the 
Kodor  and  the  Bzyh,  also  flowing  into  the  Black  Sea  in  Abkhasia. 
The  vegetation  is  extremely  rich,  its  character  suggesting  the 
sub-tropic  regions  of  Japan  (see  Caucasia).  The  population 
belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  Kartvelian  or  Georgian  group. 


and  fis  distributed  as  foHows:  Imeretians,  41*2%;  MingreUant 
and  Lazes,  22-5  %;  Gurians,  7-3%;  Ajars,  5*8%;  Svane« 
tians,  t>3%;  of  other  nationalities  there  are  6%  of  Abkhasians, 
2-6%  of  Turks,  2-3%  of  Armenians,  besides  Russians,  Jews, 
Greeks,  Persians,  Kurds,  Ossetes  and  Germans.  By  teUgion 
87  %  of  the  population  are  Greek  Orthodox  and  only  xo%  Mus- 
sulmans. The  total  population  was  933,773  in  1897,  of  whom 
508,468  were  women  and  77,702  lived  in  towns.  The  estimated 
population  in  1906  was  924,800.  The  land  is  excessively  sub- 
divided, and,  owing  to  excellent  cultivation,  fetches  very  high 
prices.  The  chief  crops  are  maize,  wheat,  barley,  beans,  rye, 
hemp,  potatoes  and  tobacco.  Maize,  wine  and  timber  are 
lax^y  exported.  *  Some  cotton-trees  have  been  planted.  The 
vine,  oliv^  mulberry  and  aU  sorts  of  fruit  trees  are  cultivated,  as 
also  many  exotic  plants  (eucalyptus,  cork-oak,  camellia,  and  even 
tea).  Manganese  ore  i^  the  chief  mineral,  and  is  extracted  for 
export  to  the  extent  of  160,000  to  x  80,000  tons  annually,  besides 
coal,  lead  and  silver  ores,  copper,  naphtha,  some  gold,  litho^ 
graphic  stone  and  marble.  Factories  are  still  in  infancy,  but 
silk  is  spun.  A  railway  runs  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  via  Tiflis  and 
the  Suram  ttmnel,  to  Kutais,  and  thence  to  Poti  and  Batum,  and 
from  Kutais  to  the  TkvibuU  coal  and  manganese  mines.  The 
export  of  both  local  produce  and  goods  shipped  by  rail  from 
other  ports  of  Thinscaucasia  is  considerable,  Batum  and  Pot! 
being  the  two  chief  ports  of  Caucasia.  Kutais  is  divided  into 
seven  districts,  of  which  the  chief  towns,  with  their  popula- 
tions in  X897,  are  Kutais,  capital  of  the  province  (q.v.);  Lailashi 
(834),  chief  town  of  Lechgum,  of  which  Svanetia  makes  a  separate 
administrative  unit;  Ozurgeti  (4694);  Oni,  chief  town  of  Racha; 
Senaki  (xox);  KviriH,  of  Sharopan  district;  Zugdidi;  and  tW9 
semi-military  districts — Batirax  (28,512)  with  Artvin  (7000)  and 
Sukhum-kalch  (7809).  (P.  A.  K.— J.  T.  Be.)    ' 

KUTAISk  a  town  of  Russian  Caucasia,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name,  60  m.  by  rail  E.  of  Poti  and  5  m,  from 
the  Rion  station  of  the  railway  between  Poti  and  Tiflis.  Pop. 
( 1 897),  3  3)492.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Caucasia,  having 
been  the  andent  capital  (Aea  or  Kutaea)  of  Colchis,  and  later  the 
capital  of  Imeretia  (from  792);  Procopius  mentions  it  under  the 
name  of  Kotatision.  Persians,  Mongols,  Turks  and  Russians 
have  again  and  again  destroyed  the  town  and  its  fortress.  In 
X  8x0  it  became  Russian.  It  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
Rion  river,  which  is  spanned  by  three  bridges.  Its  most  re- 
markable building  is  the  ruined  cathedral,  erected  in  the  nth 
century  by  the  Bagratids,  the  ruling  dynasty  of  Georgia,  and 
destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  X692;  it  is  the  most  important  repre- 
sentative extant  of  Georgian  architecture.  The  fort,  mentioned 
by  Procopius,  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  destroyed  by  the  Rtissians 
in  X770.  The  inhabitants  make  hats  and  silks,  and  trade  in 
agricultural  produce  and  wine.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Rion 
is  a  government  modd  garden,  with  a  model  farm. 

KUT-EL-AMARA,  a  small  town  in  Turkish  Asia,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Tigris  (32*  29'  X9"  N.,  44**  4S'  37"  E.)  at  the  point 
where  the  Shatt-el-Hal  leaves  that  stream.  It  is  a  coaling 
station  of  the  steamers  plying  between  Basra  and  Bagdad,  and  an 
important  Turkish  post  for  the  control  of  the  lower  Tigris. 

KUTENAI  (Kutonaga),  a  group  of  North-American  Indian 
tribes  forming  the  distinct  stock  of  Kitunahan.  Their  former 
range  was  British  Columbia,  along  theKootenay  lake  and  river. 
They  were  always  friendly  to  the  whites  and  noted  for  their 
honesty.  In  X904  there  were  some  550  in  British  Columbia;  and 
in  1908  there  were  606  on  the  Flathead  Agency,  Montana. 

KUTTALAM,  or  Courtallum,  a  sanatorium  of  southern  India, 
in  the  Tinnevdly  district  of  Madras;  pop.  (1901),  I197.  Though 
situated  only  450  ft.  above  sea-level,  it  possesses  the  climate  of  a 
much  higher  elevatipn,  owing  to  the  breezes  that  reach  it  through 
a  gap  in  the  Ghats.  It  has  long  been  a  favourite  resort  for 
European  visitors,  the  season  lasting  from  July  to  September; 
and  it  has  recently  been  made  more  accessible  by  the  opening 
of  the  railway  from  TinneveHy  into  Travancore.  The  scenery 
is  most  picturesque,  induding  a  famous  wateriall. 

KUTTEHBERO  (Czech.  Kiand  Hora),  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
Austria,  45  m.  E.  by  S.  ol  Prague.    Pop.  (1900).  14.709.  mostly 
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Caech.  Amongit  its  baOdings  are  the  Gothic  five-oaved  choich 
of  St  Barbara,  begun  in  1368,  the  Gothic  church  of  St  Jacob  (14th 
centuiy)  and  the  Late  Gothic  Trinity  church  (end  of  15th  century). 
The  Wllscher  Hof,  formerly  a  royal  residence  and  mint,  was 
built  at  the  end  of  the  X3th  century,  and  the  Gothic  Steineme 
Haus,  which  since  1849  serves  as  town-hall,  contains  one  of  the 
richest  archives  in  Bohemia.  The  indu«Uy  inchides  sugar- 
lefining,  brewing,  the  manufacture  <^  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs* 
leather  goods  and  agricultural  implements. 

The  town  of  Kuttenberg  owes  its  origin  to  the  silver  mines, 
the  existence  of  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  first  part  of  the 
13th  century.  The  dty  developed  with  great  rapidity,  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  HussiU  troubles,  eariy  in  the  X4th  century, 
was  next  to  Prague  the  most  important  in  Bohemia,  having 
become  the  favourite  residence  of  several  of  the  Bohemian  kings. 
It  was  here  that,  on  the  i8th  of  January  1419,  Wenceslaus  IV. 
signed  the  famous  decree  of  Kuttenberg,  by  which  the  Bohemian 
nation  was  given  three  votes  in  JLhe  elections  to  the  faculty  of 
Prague  University  as  against  one  for  the  three  other  "  nations." 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Kuttenberg  was  the  scene  of 
horrible  atrocities.  The  fierce  mining  pc^Milation  of  the  town 
was  mainly  German,  and  fanatically  Catholic,  in  contrast  with 
Prague,  which  was  Czech  and  utraquisL  By  way  of  reprisals 
for  the  Hussite  outrages  in  Prague,  the  minen  of  Kuttenberg 
seised  on  any  Hussites  they  could  find,  and  burned,  beheaded  or 
threw  them  alive  into  the  shafu  of  disused  mines.  In  this  way 
1666  people  are  said  to  have  perished,  including  the  magistrates 
and  clergy  of  the  town  of  Kaufim,  which  the  Kuttenbergers  had 
taken.  In  1420  the  emperor  Sigismund  made  the  dty  the  base  for 
his  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Taborites;  Kuttenberg  was  taken 
by  2ilka,  and  after  a  temporary  reconciliation  of  the  warring 
parties  was  burned  by  the  imperial  troops  in  xv^t  to  prevent  its 
falling  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Taborites.  Ziika  none  the  less 
took  the  i^ace,  and  under  Bohemian  auspices  it  awoke  to  a  new 
period  of  prosperity.  In  1541  the  richnt  mine  was  hopelessly 
flooded;  in  the  insurrection  of  Bohemia  against  Ferdinand  L 
the  dty  lost  all  its  privileges;  repeated  visitations  of  the  plague 
and  the  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  completed  Its  ruin. 
Half-hearted  attempts  after  the  peace  to  repair  the  ruined  mines 
failed;  the  town  became  impoverished,  and  in  1770  was  devas- 
tated by  fire.  The  mines  were  abandoned  at  the  oul  of  the  X  8th 
century;  one  mine  was  again  opened  by  the  government  in  1874* 
but  the  work  was  discontinued  in  1903. 

KUTUSOV  [GoixNisacHcv-KuTUSOv],  MIKHAIL  LARIOX* 
OVICH,  PftiKCE  or  Smolensk  (x  745-X8X3), Russian  field  marshal, 
was  bom  on  the  x6th  of  September  X745  at  St  Petersburg,  and 
entered  the  Russian  army  in  X759  or  X76a  He  saw  active  service 
in  Poland,  X764-^,  and  against  the  Turks,  x 770-74;  lost  an 
eye  in  action  in  the  latter  year;  and  after  that  travelled  for  some 
years  in  central  and  western  Europe.  In  x  784  he  became  major- 
general,  in  X787  fovenKkr-^eneral  of  the  Crimea;  and  under 
Suvorov,  whose  constant  companion  he  became,  be  won  consider- 
able distinction  in  the  Turkish  War  of  X78S-9X,  at  the  taking  of 
Ochakov,  Odessa,  Benda  axKi  Ismail,  axxl  the  battles  of  Rinuik 
and  Afashin.  He  was  now  (1791)  a  lieutenant-general,  and  suc- 
cessively occupied  the  positions  of  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, govemor-general  of  Finlaxkd,  commandant  of  the  corps 
of  cadets  at  St  Petersburg,  ambassador  at  Berlin,  axxl  governor- 
general  of  St  Petersburg.  In  X805  he  commanded  the  Russian 
corps  which  opposed  Napoleon's  advaxtce  on  Vienna  (see 
Napoleovic  Caxpaicxs),  and  won  the  hard-fougbt  action 
of  DOrrenstein  00  the  i8th-x9th  of  November. 

On  the  eve  of  Austerliu  (q.9.)  he  tried  to  prevexit  the  Allied 
generab  from  fighting  a  battle,  and  when  he  wasoverruledtookso 
little  interest  in  the  event  that  he  fell  asleep  during  the  reading  of 
the  orders.  He  was,  however,  present  at  the  battk  itself ,  and  was 
wounded.  From  x8o6  to  18x1  Kutusov  was  govcmor-seocral 
of  Lithuania  axKi  Kiev,  and  in  iSxx,  beiag  then  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  he  was  made  a  prince. 
Shortly  after  this  he  was  called  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
army  axtd  the  people  to  command  the  army  that  was  retreating 
before  Napoleon's  adva^^  'le  at  Borodiiw  (f  ^), 


and  was  defeated,  but  not  decisively,  and  after  retnniiag  la  tk 
aouth-westof  Moscow,  he  forced  Napoleon  to  begin  the  crirhrairt 
retreat.  The  old  general's  cautious  pursuit  evoked  much  crii> 
cism,  but  at  any  rau  he  allowed onlyaremnaiit of  the  GraadAxa^ 
to  regain  Prus^Mn  soiL  He  was  now  field  maxshal  and  peace  of 
Smolensk— this  title  having  been  given  him  for  a  TictoKy  vra 
part  of  the  French  army  at  that  place  in  November  xSx  a.  Eaiiy 
in  the  following  year  he  carried  the  war  into  Germany,  took  a»- 
mand  of  the  aDied  Riwsianf  aiKl  Pmaaians,  ai>d  pvcpand  tt 
raise  all  central  Europe  in  arms  against  Napoteoos  dotumtiofi, 
but  before  the  opening  of  the  rampaign  he  fell  ill  and  died  on  the 
asth  of  March  18x3  at  Bunzlau.  Memoriab  have  been  esectcd 
to  him  at  that  place  axKi  at  Si  Peteisbarg. 

Mikhaik>vsk^.Oamlevski's  life  of  Kotoaov  (St  Petcnbois.  ttsot 
was  translated  mto  French  by  A.  Fiadier  (Fans,  1850). 

KUWfiT  (Kuweit,  KoWEn),  a  port  in  Arabia  at  the  noitk- 
westem  an^  of  the  Persian  Gulf  in  29*  ao'  N.  and  48'  £.,  aboe 
80  m.  due  S.  of  Basra  and  60  m.  S.W.  of  the  .month  of  ihe 
Shat  el  Arab.  The  name  KuwCt  is  the  diminutive  form  oC  Ksi 
a  common  tcxm  in  Irik  for  a  waBed  Tillage;  it  is  also  sfaowa  = 
some  maps  as  Graxke  or  Grain,  a  corruption  ol  KmCn,  the  dob- 
nutive  of  Kara,  a  horn.  It  lies  on  the  sooth  side  of  a  bay  ao  a. 
long  and  s  in>  wide,  the  mouth  of  which  is  protected  by  tw 
islands,  forming  a  fine  natural  harbour,  with  good  inrlirw^  a 
from  4  to  9  f^homs  of  water.  The  town  has  15,000  inhafaitaaa 
and  b  dean  and  well  built;  the  country  around  beixts  pcacticaSr 
desert,  it  depends  entire^  on  the  sea  and  its  trade,  and  ks  saBoD 
have  a  high  reputation  as  the  most  skilfol  and  tnstwQcthy  on  tbe 
Persian  Gulf;  while  its  position  as  the  nearest  port  to  Upper  Kci4 
gives  it  great  ixnportanoe  as  the  port  of  entry  for  rice,  piece  fM^ 
&C.,  and  of  export  for  boises,  sheep,  wool  and  other  peoducti  if 
the  interior.  KuwCt  was  recommended  ini8so  by  Gea»nl  F.  I. 
Chesney  as  the  terminusof  his  proposed  EnphratrsVaBeyxaawAJ, 
and  since  1898,  when  the  ertnwinn  of  the  Anatolian  mlwajti 
Bagdad  and  the  Gulf  has  been  under  divtrtrion,  »**^r*nmt  Im 
again  been  directed  to  it.  An  alternative  site  for  the  t^^www 
has  been  suggested  in  Um  Khasa,  at  the  head  of  the  Khar  'Afo- 
allah,  where  a  branch  of  the  Shat  el  Arab  formerly  eiHered  theaa. 
it  lies  some  ao  m.  N.E.  of  KuwCt  and  separated  intm  it  bgr  ik 
island  of  Bubiln,  which  has  for  some  time  been  in  Turkish  occnpt- 
tion.  An  attempt  by  Turkey  to  occupy  Kuwet  in  aSgS  waa  t^ 
by  a  forxnal  protest  from  Great  Britain  against  any  iiililwgiipii 
of  the  status  pM,  and  in  X899  Sheikh  Mubirak  of  KnwCi  pkcrc 
his  interests  under  British  protection. 

The  total  trade  passing  through  KuwH  in  190^1905  n 
valued  at  £x6o,ooa  The  imports  tiKjude  arms  and  unmnaiM 
piece  goods,  rice,  coffee,  sugar,  &c;  and  the  exports,  horav 
pearls,  dates,  wool,  &c  The  slfamcrs  of  the  Rriciah  lads 
Steamship  Company  call  fortni^itly.  (R.  A.  V ) 

KUZMETSK*  two  towns  of  Russia,  (x)  A  town  in  the  ^vas- 
ment  of  Saratov,  74  m.  by  rail  east  of  Peaaa.  It  has  gran 
rapidly  since  the  development  of  the  railway  system  in  the  Vo^ 
basiiL  It  has  manufaaurcs  of  agricultural  machinery  and  kart- 
Ware,  in  a  number  of  small  factories  and  workshops,  bcsda 
tanneries,  rope-works,  boot  and  shoe  m.->!ciiig  in  K*^«ftrs,  and  t^ 

a  coosidaable  trade  in  sheepskins,  gcain,  salt  aiKl  wooden  t«* 
exported  to  the  treeless  rcgfons  of  south-east  Rnsan.  1^ 
(X897),  2x,740u  (2)AtowainWestSiberia,inthegowcjutata 
Toimk,  X50  m.  E.NX.of  Banuul,on  the  Upper  Tom  liver.at  tk 
head  of  xttvigation.  It  has  trade  in  grain,  cattle,  furs,  oedaiwd 
nuts,  wax,  hooey  and  tallow,  and  is  the  centre  of  n  oonl-iBnv 
district.    Pop.  (x897>,  3x41. 

KVASS,  or  KwASS  (a  Rassiaa  word  for  "  leavok  **),  oweaf  tk 
national  alcoholic  drinks  of  Russia,  and  popnlarniso  inemica 
Europe.  It  is  made,  by  a  simultaneous  add  aiMl  akn^ 
fementation,  of  wheait,  rye,  barley  and  bucknhsjnt  meal  m  « 
rye-bread,  wiih  the  addition  of  wa^x  or  fruit.  It  has  becaa 
universal  dxiak  in  Russia  since  the  x6th  oentnry.  Tho^^htk 
large  towns  it  is  made  ooamMrdaUy,  cfaewhere  it  ia  f-tif  tk 
an  artide  of  domestic  production.  Kvamisof  very  kwak^aK 
content  (0-7  to  a-a  %).  There  are,  beside  the  oadmaij  tai 
superior  forms  of  the  drink,  such  as  apple  or  nsphcny  k^an^ 
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KWAKniTL,  a  tribe  of  North^American  IndUns  of  Waktshan 
stock.  They  niimber  about  2000.-  Formerly  the  term  was 
uaed  of  the  one  tribe  in  the  oortb-ea^  of  Vancouver,  but  now 
it  is  the  collective  name  for  a  group  of  Wakashan  peoples. 
The  Kwakiutl  Indians  are  remarkable  for  their  conservatism 
in  all  matters  and  specially  their  adherence  to  the  custom  of 
Potlatch,  which  it  b  sometimes  suggested  originated  with  them. 
Tribal  government  is  in  the  hands  of  secret  societies.  These 
are  three  social  ranks,  hereditary  chiefs,  middle  and  third 
esutes,  most  of  the  latter  being  slaves  or  their  descendants. 
Entry  to  the  societies  is  forbidden  the  latter,  and  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  former  after  torture  and  fasting.  The  kamatsa 
or  cannibal  society  is  only  open  to  those  who  have  been  mem- 
bers of  a  lower  society  for  dght  years. 

KWANGCHOW  BAT  (Kwamgcbow  Wan),  a  coaling  sution 
on  the  fouth  coast  of  China,  acquired,  along  with  other  con* 
cessions,  by  the  French  government  in  April  1898.  It  is  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Lienchow,  in  the  province 
of  Kwangtuag,  and  directly  north  of  the  island  of  Hainan. 
It  is  held  on  lease  for  99  years  on  similar  terms  to  those  by 
which  Kiaochow  is  held  by  Germany,  Port  Arthur  by  Japan 
and  Wei-hai-wei  by  Great  Britain.  The  cession  includes 
the  islands  lying  in  the  bay;  these  enclose  a  roadstead  18  m. 
long  by  6  m.  wide,  with  admirable  natural  defences  and 
a  depth  at  no  part  of  less  than  33  ft.  The  bay  forms  the 
estuary  of  the  Ma-Ts*e  river,  navigable  by  the  largest  men-of- 
war  for  la  m.  from  the  coasL  The  limits  of  the  concession 
inland  were  fixed  in  November  1899.  On  the  left  bsnk  of  the 
Ma-Ts'e  France  gained  from  Kow  Chow  Fu  a  strip  of  territoiy 
iz  m.  by  6  m.,  and  on  the  right  bank  a  strip  15  m.  by  xx  m. 
from  Lei  Chow  Fu.  The  country  is  well  populated;  the  capital 
oad  chief  town  is  Let  Chow.  The  cession  carries  with  it  full 
territorial  jurisdiction  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease. 
In  January  1900  it  was  placed  under  the  authority  of  the 
govemor-geneial  of  Indo-China,  who  in  the  same  month  ap- 
pointed a  dvil  administrator  over  the  country,  which  was 
divided  into  three  districts.  The  population  of  the  territory  is 
about  X  89,000.  A  mixed  tribunal  has  been  instituted,  but  the 
local  organization  b  maintained  for  purposes  of  adminbtration. 
In  addition  to  the  territory  acquired,  the  right  has  been  given 
to  connect  the  bay  by  railway  with  the  city  and  harbour  of 
Ompon,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  in 
consequence  of  difficulties  which  were  offered  by  the  provincial 
government  on  the  occasion  of  taking  possession,  and  which 
compeUed  the  French  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  the  latter 
demanded  and  obtained  exclusive  mining  rights  in  the  three 
adjoining  prefectures.  Two  lines  of  French  steamships  call 
at  the  bay.  By  reason  of  the  great  strategical  importance 
of  the  bay,  and  the  presence  of  large  coal-beds  in  the  near 
neighbourhood,  much  importance  b  attached  by  the  French 
to  the  acquirement  of  Kwangchow  Wan. 

KWANQ-SI,  a  southern  province  of  China,  bounded  N. 
by  Kwei-chow  and  Hu-nan,  £.  and  S.  by  Kwang-tung,  S.W. 
and  W.  by  French  Indo-Chino  and  Yun-nan.  It  covers  an 
area  of  80,000  sq.  m.  It  b  the  least  populous  province  of  China. 
Its  inhabitants  numbering  (1908)  little  over  5,000,000.  The 
Skias,  an  aboriginal  race,  form  two-thirds  of  the  population. 
The  provincial  capital  b  Kwei-Un  Fu,  or  City  of  the  Forest 
of  Cinnamon  Trees,  and  there  are  besides  ten  prefect  ural  dties. 
The  province  b  largely  mountainous.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Si-kiang  and  the  Kwei-kiang,  or  Cinnamon  River, 
which  Ukes  its  rise  in  the  dbtrict  of  Hing-gan,  in  the  north  of 
the  province,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  of  the  Siang 
river,  which  flows  northward  through  Hu-nan  to  the  Tung- 
t'ing  Lake.  The  Kwei-kiang,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  a 
southerly  course,  and  passes  the  dties  of  Kwd-lin,  Yang-so 
Hien,  P'ing-Ie  Fu,  Chao-p'ing  Hicn,  and  so  finds  its  way  to 
Wu-cbow  Fu,  where  it  joins  the  waters  of  the  Si-kiang.  Another 
considerable  river  b  the  Liu-kiang,  or  Willow  River,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  inhabited  by  the  Miao-ts£e,in  Kwei-chow. 
Leaving  its  source  it  takes  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  enters 
Kwang-si,  in  the  dbtrict  of  Hwai-yuen.    After  encircling  the 


city  of  that  name,  it  flows  south  as  far  as  Liu-ch*eng  Hien, 
where  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  Limg-kiang,  or  Dragon 
River.  Adopting  the  trend  of  thb  last-named  stream,  wlSch 
has  its  head-waters  in  Kwd-chow.  the  mingled  flow  passes 
eastward,  and  farther  on  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  by 
Lai-chow  Fu,  Wu-suan  Hien,  and  Sin-chow  Fu,  where  it  recdves 
the  waters  of  the. Si-kiang,  and  thenceforth  changes  its  name 
f6r  that  of  its  affluent.  The  treaty  ports  in  Kwang-si  are 
Wuchow  Fu,  Lung-chow  and  Nanning  Fu. 

KWANe-TUNO,  a  southern  province  of  China,  bounded  N. 
by  Hu-nan,  Kiang-si  and  Fu-kien,  S.  and  £.  by  the  sea,  and 
W.  by  Kwang-si.  It  contains  an  area,  induding  the  bland 
of  Hainan,  of  75.500  sq.  m.,  and  b  divided  into  nine  prefectures; 
and  the  population  b  estimated  at  about  50,000,000,  Its 
name,  which  signifies  *'  east  of  Kwang,"  b  derived,  according 
to  Chinese  writers,  from  the  faa  of  iu  being  to  the  east  of  the 
old  province  of  Hu-kwang,  in  the  same  way  that  Kwang-si 
derives  its  name  from  iU  position  to  the  west  of  Hu-kwang. 
Kwang-tung  extends  for  more  than  600  m.  from  east  to  west, 
and  for  about  420  from  north  to  south.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
hilly  region,  forming  part  as  it  does  of  the  Nan  Shan  ranges. 
These  mountains,  speaking  generally,  trend  in  a  north-east 
and  south-westerly  direction,  and  are  divided  by  valleys  of 
great  fertility.  The  principal  rivers  of  the  province  are  the 
Si-kiang,  the  Pei-kiang,  or  North  River,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  to  the  north  of  the  province,  and  after  a  southerly 
course  joins  the  Si-kiang  at  San-shui  Hien;  the  Tung-kiang, 
or  East  River,  which,  after  flowing  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
from  its  source  in  the  north-east  of  the  province,  empties 
itself  into  the  estuary  which  separates  the  city  of  Canton  from 
the  sea;  and  the  Han  River,  which  runs  a  north  and  south  course 
across  the  eastern  portion  of  the  province,  taking  its  rise  in 
the  mountains  on  the  western  frontier  of  Fu-kien  and  emptying 
itself  into  the  China  Sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swatow. 
Kwang-tung  b  one  of  the  most  productive  provinces  of  the 
empire.  Its  mineral  wealth  b  very  considd'able,  and  the 
soil  of  the  valleys  and  plains  b  extrcmdy  fertile.  The  prindpal 
article  of  export  b  silk,  which  b  produced  in  the  dbtrict  forming 
the  river  delta,  extending  from  Canton  to  Macao  and  having 
its  apex  at  San-shui  Hien.  Three  large  coal-fidds  exbt  in  the 
province,  namely,  the  Shao-chow  Fu  field  in  the  north;  the 
Hwa  Hien  field,  dbtant  about  30  m.  from  Canton;  and  the 
west  coast  field,  in  the  south-west.  The  last  b  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  three  and  extends  over  the  districts  of  Wu-ch*ucn, 
Tien-pai,  Yang-kiang,  Yang-ch'un,  Gan-p'ing,  K'ai-p'ing, 
Sin-hing,  Ho-shan,  Sin-hwang,  and  Sin-ning.  The  coal  from 
the  two  first-named  fields  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  that  in 
the  west  coast  fidd  is  of  a  more  valuable  kind.  Iron  ore  b  found 
In  about  twenty  different  districts,  notably  in  Ts'ing-yuen, 
Ts'ung-hwa,  Lung-mfin,  and  Lu-fSng.  None,  however,  is 
exported  in  its  raw  state,  as  all  which  is  produced  b  manu- 
factured in  the  province,  and  prinapally  at  Fat-shan,  which 
has  been  called  the  Birmingham  of  China.  The  Kwang-tung 
coast  abounds  with  blands,  the  largest  of  which  is  Hainan, 
which  forms  part  of  the  prefecture  of  K'iung-chow  Fu  This 
island  extends  for  about  100  m.  from  north  to  south  and  the 
same  distance  from  east  to  west.  The  southern  and  eastern 
portions  of  Hainan  are  mountainous,  but  on  the  north  there  is  a 
plain  of  some  extent.  Gold  b  found  in  the  central  part,  and 
sugar,  coco-nuts,  betel-nuts,  birds'  nests,  and  agar  agar,  or  sea 
vegetable,  are  among  the  other  products  of  the  island.  ,  Canton. 
Swatow,  K'iung-chow  (in  Hainan),  Pakhoi.  San-shui  are  among 
the  treaty  ports.  Three  ports  in  the  province  have  been  ceded 
or  leased  to  foreign  powers — Macao  to  Portugal,  Hong-Kong 
(with  Kowloon)  to  Great  Britain,  and  Kwangchow  to  France. 

KWANZA  (CoANZA  or  (Jcakza),  a  river  of  West  Africa, 
with  a  course  of  about  700  m.  entirely  within  the  Portuguese 
territory  of  Angola.  The  source  lies  in  about  13*  40'  S.,  17* 
30'  E.  on  the  Bihe  plateau,  at  an  altitude  of  over  5000  ft.  It 
runs  first  N.E.  and  soon  attains  f(iirly  large  dimensions.  Just 
north  of  12*  it  b  about  60  yds.  wide  and  13  to  16  ft.  deep. 
From  thb  point  to  lo*  it  flows  N.W.,  receiving  many  tributaries. 
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especially  the  Luando  from  the  east.  In  about  lo^,  and  at 
intervals  during  its  westerly  passage  through  the  outer  plateau 
escarpments*  iu  course  is  broken  by  rapids,  the  river  flowing 
in  a  well-defined  valley  flanked  by  higher  ground.  The  lowest 
fall  is  that  of  Kambamba,  or  Livingstone,  with  a  drop  of  70  ft. 
Thence  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  some  160  m.,  it  is  navigable 
by  smaH  steamers,  though  very  shallow  in  the  dry  season. 
The  river  enters  the  sea  in  9^  is'  S.,  xj**  2af  E.,  40  m.  S.  of 
Loanda.  There  is  a  shifting  bar  at  iU  mouth,  difficult  to 
cross,  but  the  river  as  a  waterway  has  become  of  less  importance 
since  the  fertile  district  in  its  middle  basin  has  been  served  by 
the  railway  from  Loanda  to  Ambaca  (see  Angola). 

KWBI-CHOW»  a  south-western  province  of  China,  bounded 
N.  by  Sze-ch*uen,  £.  by  Hu-nan,  S.  by  Kwmng-ei.  and  W.  by 
Yun-nan.  It  contains  67,000  sq.  m.,  and  has  a  population 
of  about  8,000,00a  Kwei-yang  Fu  is  the  provincial  capital, 
and  besides  this  there  are  eleven  prefectitral  dtiet  in  the  pro- 
vince. With  the  exception  of  plains  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kwei-yang  Fu,  Ta-ting  Fu,  and  Tsun-i  Fu.  in  the  central  and 
northern  regions,  the  province  may  be  described  as  mountain- 
ous. The  mountain  ranges  in  the  south  are  largely  inhabited 
by  Miao-tsse,  who  are  the  original  owners  of  the  soil  and  have 
been  constantly  goaded  into  a  stau  of  rebellion  by  the  oppression 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected  by  the  Chinese  officials. 
To  this  disturbmg  cause  was  added  another  in  1861  by  the  spread 
of  the  Mahommedan  rebellion  in  Yun-nan  into  some  of  the 
south-western  districU  of  the  province.  The  devastating 
effects  of  these  dvil  wars  were  most  disastrous  to  the  trade 
and  the  prosperity  of  Kwei-chow.  The  climate  is  by  nature 
unhealthy,  the  supply  of  running  water  being  small,  and  that 
of  stagnant  water,  ftom  which  arises  a  fatal  malaria,  being 
considerable.  The  agricultural  products  of  the  province  are 
very  limited,  and  its  chief  wealth  lies  in  its  minerals.  Copper, 
sflver,  lead,  and  zinc  are  found  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  as  regards  quicksilver,  Kwei-chow  is  probably  the  richest 
country  in  the  world.  This  has  been  from  of  old  the  chief 
product  of  the  province,  and  the  belt  in  which  it  occurs  extends 
through  the  whole  district  from  south-west  to  n<Mrth-east.  One 
of  the  principal  mining  districts  is  K'ai  Chow,  in  the  prefecture 
of  Kwd-yang  Fu,  and  this  district  has  the  advantage  of  being 
situated  near  Hwang-p'ing  Chow,  from  which  place  the  products 
can  be  conveniently  and  cheaply  shipped  to  Hankow.  Cinna- 
bar, realgar,  orpiment  and  coal  form  the  rest  of  the  mineral 
products  of  Kwei-chow.  Wild  silk  is  another  valuable  article 
of  export.  It  is  chiefly  manufactured  in  the  prefecture  of 
Tsun-i  Fu. 

KYAUKPTU,  a  district  in  the  Arakan  division  of  Lower  Burma, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  consists  of,  first,  a 
strip  of  mainland  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  extending  from  the 
An  pass,  across  the  main  range,  to  the  Ma-I  River,  and,  secondly, 
the  large  islands  of  Ramree  and  Cheduba,  with  many  others  to 
the  south,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Sandoway.  The  mainland  in  the 
north  and  east  is  highly  motmtainous  and  forest-dad,  and  the 
lower  portion  is  cut  up  into  numerous  islands  by  a  network 
of  tidal  creeks.  Between  the  mainland  and  Ramree  lies  a  group 
of  islands  separated  by  deep,  narrow,  salt-water  inlets,  forming 
the  north-eastern  shore  of  Kyaukpyu  harbour,  which  extends  for 
nearly  30  m.  along  Ramree  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and 
has  an  average  breadth  of  3  m.  The  prindpal  moimtains  are  the 
Arakan  Yomas,  which  send  out  spurs  and  sub-spurs  almost  to 
the  sea-coast.  The  An  pass,  an  important  trade  route,  rises  to 
a  height  of  4664  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  Dha-let  and  the  An 
rivers  are  navigable  by  large  boats  for  2$  and  45  m.  respec- 
tivdy.  Above  these  distances  they  are  mere  moimtain  torrents. 
Large  forests  of  valuable  timber  cover  an  area  of  about  650 
sq.  m.  Kyattkp3ru  contains  numerous  "  mud  volcanoes,*'  from 
which  marsh  gas  is  frequently  discharged,  with  occasional  issue 
of  flame.  The  largest  of  these  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  Cheduba 
island.  Earth-oil  wells  exist  in  several  places  in  the  district. 
The  oil  when  brought  to  the  surface  has  the  appearance  of  a 
whitish-blue  water,  which  gives  out  brilliant  straw-coloured  rays, 
and  emits  a  strong  pungent  odour.    Limestone,  iron  and  coal 


are  also  found.    Area4387aq.  nt.pop.  (1901),  i68,Sj7,9 
an  increase  in  the  decade  of  2*3%. 

The  chief  town,  Kyaukpyu,  had  a  popuUtion  in  1901  of  314$ 
It  has  a  municipal  committee  of  twdve  members,  three  *x  a§icu 
and  nine  appointed  by  the  local  government,  and  there  is  a  third- 
class  district  gaol  Kyaukpyu  is  a  port  under  the  Indian  Fisrts 
Aa  (X.  ol  1889).  and  the  steamers  of  the  British  India  Naviga- 
tion Company  call  there  once  a  week  going  and  coming  between 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. 

KYAUKSfi,  a  district  in  the  MdktUa  division  U  Upper  Boma, 
with  an  area  of  1374  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  in  toot  of 
141,353.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Ko-kayaing,  so  called  frocn  the 
original  nine  canals  of  the  disuict.  It  consists  of  a  generally 
levd  suip  running  north  and  south  at  the  foot  of  the  Shan  HiUs, 
and  of  a  hilly  region  nsmg  up  these  hills  to  the  east,  and  includ- 
ing the  Yeyaman  tract,  which  lies  between  21**  30'  and  31°  40'  K. 
and  96°  is'  and  96"  45^  E.,  with  peaks  rising  to  between  4500 
and  5000  f L  This  tract  is  rugged  and  scored  by  ravines,  and  a 
very  sparsdy  inhabited.  The  Panlaung  and  Zawgyi  river*  froa 
the  Shan  States  flow  through  the  district  and  are  utilized  for  ibe 
numerous  irrigation  canals.  Notwithstanding  this,  much  timber 
b  floated  down,  and  the  Panlaung  is  navigable  for  small  boats  al 
the  year  round.  Rain  is  very  scarce,  but  the  canals  supply  ampk 
water  for  cultivation  and  all  other  purposes.  Tbey  are  said  t« 
have  been  dug  by  King  NawrahtA  in  1092.  He  is  alleged  to  have 
completed  the  system  Of  nine  canals  and  weirs  in  three  yean' 
time.  Others  have  been  constructed  since  the  annexation  ol 
Upper  Burma.  At  that  time  many  were  in  serious  disuepair,  but 
most  of  them  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  constnictios 
of  proper  regulators  and  sluices.  Two-thirds  of  the  populatioa 
are  dq>endent  entirdy  on  cultivation  for  their  support,  and  this 
is  mainly  rice  on  irrigated  land.  In  the  Yeyaman  traa  the 
chief  crop  is  rice.  The  great  majority  of  the  population  is  puc 
Burmese,  but  in  the  hills  there  are  a  good  many  Dantis,  a  cr«i 
between  Shans  and  Burmese.  The  railway  nms  through  the 
centre  of  the  rice-producing  area,  and  feeder  roads  open  up  the 
country  as  far  as  the  Shan  foot-hills.  The  greater  part  of  tht 
district  consists  of  sute  land,  the  cultivators  being  tenants  d 
government,  but  thero  is  a  certain  amount  of  hereditary  freeboU 

KvAiTKse  town  is  situated  on  the  Zawgyi  River  and  on  ikr 
Rangoon-Mandalay  railway  line,  and  is  well  laid  out  in  regulai 
streets,  covering  an  area  of  about  a  square  mile  It  has  a  popula- 
tion (1901)  of  S4io,  mostly  Burmese,  with  a  colony  of  Indiai 
traders.  Above  it  are  some  bare  rocky  hillocks,  picturesqod/ 
studded  with  pagodas. 

KTD,  THOMAS  <i  558-1594),  one  of  the  most  important  of  tht 
English  Elizabethan  dramatists  who  preceded  Shakespeare. 
Kyd  remained  until  the  last  decade  of  the  i9ih  century  m  what 
appeared  likdy  to  be  mipenetrable  obscurity.  Even  his  nzmt 
was  forgotten  until  Thomas  Hawkins  about  r773  discovered  it  n 
connexion  with  The  Spanish  Tragedy  in  TlK>mas  He>'woud'» 
Apology  for  Actors.  But  by  the  industry  of  English  and  Gemua 
schokrs  a  great  deal  of  li^t  has  since  been  thrown  on  bis  hfr 
and  writings.  He  was  the  son  of  Francis  K)^.  citisen  and  sctv 
vener  of  London,  and  was  baptised  in  the  church  of  St  Mary 
Woolnoth.  Lombard  Street,  on  the  6th  of  November  rssS.  Hs 
mother,  who  survived  her  son,  was  named  Agnes,  or  Anna,  la 
October  1565  Kyd  entered  the  newly  founded  Merchant  Taylora 
School,  where  Edmund  Spenser  and  perhaps  Thomas  Lodge  wen 
at  different  times  his  school-fellows.  It  is  thought  that  K>d  did 
not  proceed  to  either  of  the  universities,  he  apparently  foUoired. 
soon  after  leaving  school,  his  father's  business  as  a  scrivoier 
But  Nashe  describes  him  as  a  **  shifting  companion  that  ns 
through  every  art  and  throve  by  none  **  He  showed  a  fairly  vide 
range  of  reading  in  Latin.  The  author  on  whom  he  draws  roost 
freely  is  Seneca,  but  there  are  many  reminiscences,  and  occason- 
ally  mistranslations  of  other  authors^  Nashe  contemptuoosl) 
said  that "  English  Seneca  read  by  candlelight  yeddes  many  eood 
sentences,*'  no  doubt  exaggerating  his  indebtedness  to  Thomis 
Newton's  translation.  John  Lyly  had  a  more  marked  ioflwecv 
on  his  manner  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  beUeved  that 
he  produced  his  famous  play.  The  Spanish  Tragidyt  bctwccs  isfi* 
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juid  1589;  the  quarto  in  the  British  Mnseam  (which  is  probably 
earlier  than  the  Gdttingen  and  EUesmere  quartos,  dated  1594 
and  1599)  is  undated,  and  the  play  was  licensed  for  the  press  in 
1592.  The  full  title  runs,  The  Spanish  Tragedie  containing  the 
LamentabU  End  of  Don  Horatio  and  Bd-imperia;  with  the  Pitiful 
Death  of  Old  Hieronimo^  and  the  play  is  commonly  referred  to  by 
Henslowe  and  other  contemporaries  as  Hieronimo.  This  drama 
enjoyed  all  through  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  even  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  so  unflagging  a  success  that  it  has  been  styled  the 
most  popular  of  all  old  English  plays.  Certain  expressions  in 
Nashe's  preface  to  the  1 589  edition  of  Robert  Greene's  Menaphon 
may  be  said  to  ha^e  started  a  whole  world  of  speculation  with 
regard  to  Kyd's  activity.  Much  of  this  is  still  very  puzzling ;  nor 
iA  it  really  understood  why  Ben  Jonson  called  him  "  sporting 
Kyd.'*  In  1 59a  there  was  added  a  sort  of  prologue  to  The  Spanish 
Tragedy,  called  The  First  Pert  of  Jeronimo^  or  The  'Wanes  of 
Portugal,  not  printed  till  1605^  Professor  Boas  concludes  that 
Kyd  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  melodramatic  production,  which 
gives  a  different  version  of  the  story  and  presents  Jeronimo 
as  little  more  than  a  buffoon.  On  the  other  hand,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  certain  that  what  German  criticism  calls  the  C/r- 
Hamlet,  the  original  draft  of  the  tragedy  of  the  prince  of  Denmark, 
was  a  lost  work  by  Kyd,  probably  composed  by  him  in  158;. 
This  theory  has  been  very  elaborately  worked  out  by  Professor 
Sarrazin,  and  confirmed  by  Professor  Boas;  these  scholars  are 
doubtless  right  in  holding  that  traces  of  Kyd's  play  survive  in 
the  first  two  acts  of  the  1603  first  quarto  of  Hamlet,  but  they 
probably  go  too  far  in  attributing  much  of  the  actual  language 
of  the  last  three  acts  to  Kyd.  Kyd's  next  work  was  in  all  prob- 
ability the  tragedy  of  Sdiman  and  Perscda,  written  perhaps  in 
1588  and  licensed  for  the  press  in  1592,  which,  although  anony- 
mous, is  assigned  to  him  on  strong  internal  evidence  by  Mr  Boas. 
No  copy  of  the  first  ediUon  has  come  down  to  us;  but  it  was  re- 
printed, after  Kyd's  death,  in  1599.  In  the  summer  or  autumn 
of  1 590  Kyd  seems  to  have  given  up  writing  for  the  stage,  and 
to  have  entered  the  service  of  an  unnamed  lord,  who  employed 
a  troop  of  "  players."  Kyd  was  probably  the  private  secretary 
of  this  nobleman,  in  whom  Professor  Boas  sees  Robert  Raddiffe, 
afterwards  fifth  earl  of  Sussex.  To  the  wife  of  the  earl  (Bridget 
Morison  of  Cassiobury)  Kyd  dedicated  in  the  last  year  of  his  life 
his  translation  of  Garnier's  Cornelia  (1594),  to  the  dedication  of 
which  he  attached  his  initials.  Two  prose  works  of  the  dramatist 
have  survived,  a  treatise  on  domestic  economy,  The  Householder's 
Philosophy,  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Tasso  (1588);  and  a 
sensational  account  of  The  Host  Wiched  and  Secret  Murdering  of 
John  Brewer f  Goldsmith  (1592).  His  name  is  written  on  the 
title-page  of  the  unique  copy  of  the  last>named  pamphlet  at 
Lambeth,  but  probably  not  by  his  hand.  That  many  of  Kyd's 
plays  and  poems  have  been  lost  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  frag- 
ments exist,  attributed  to  him,  which  are  found  in  no  surviving 
context.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  Kyd  was  brought  into 
relations  with  Marlowe.  It  would  seem  that  in  1590,  soon  after 
he  entered  the  service  of  this  nobleman,  Kyd  formed  his  acquaint- 
ance. If  he  is  to  be  believed,  he  shrank  at  once  from  Marlowe  as  a 
man  "intemperate  and  of  a  cruel  heart "  and  "irreligious."  This, 
however,  was  said  by  Kyd  with  the  rope  round  his  neck,  and  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  a  good  deal  of  apparent  intimacy  between 
him  and  Marlowe.  When,  in  May  1593,  the  "  lewd  libels  "  and 
"  blasphemies  "  of  Mariowe  came  before  the  notice  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  Kyd  was  immediately  arrested,  papers  of  his  having 
been  found  "  shuffled  "  with  some  of  Marlowe's,  who  was  im- 
prisoned a'week  later.  A  visitation  on  Kyd's  papers  was  made 
in  consequence  of  his  having  attached  a  seditious  h'bel  to  the 
wall  of  the  Dutch  churchyard  in  Austin  Friars.  Of  this  be  was 
innocent,  but  there  was  found  in  his  chamber  a  paper  of  "  vile 
heretical  conceits  denying  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ."  Kyd  was 
arrested  and  put  to  the  torture  in  Bridewell.  He  asserted  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  this  document  and  tried  to  shift  the  responsi- 
bility of  it  upon  Marlowe,  but  he  was  kept  in  prison  until  after 
the  death  of  that  poet  (June  i,  1593).  When  he  was  at  length 
dismissed,  bis  patron  refused  to  take  him  back  into  his  service. 
He  fell  into  utter  destitution,  and  sank  under  the  weight  of "  bitter 


times  and  privy  broken  passions."  He  must  have  died  late  in 
1594,  and  on  the  30th  of  December  of  that  year  his  parents  re- 
noimccd  their  administration  of  the  goods  of  their  deceased  son, 
in  a  document  of  great  importance  discovered  by  Professor  Schick. 
The  importance  of  Kyd,  as  the  pioneer  in  the  wonderful  move- 
ment of  secular  drama  in  England,  gives  great  interest  to  his 
works,  and  we  are  now  able  at  last  to  assert  what  many  critics 
have  long  conjectured,  that  betakes  in  that  movement  the  position 
of  a  leader  and  aknost  of  an  inventor.  Regarded  from  this  point 
of  view,  The  Spanish  Tragedy  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  value, 
since  it  is  the  earb'est  specimen  of  effective  stage  poetry  existing 
in  English  literature.  It  had  been  preceded  only  by  the  pageant- 
poefais  of  Peele  and  Lyly,  in  which  all  that  constitutes  in  the 
modem  sense  theatrical  technique  and  effective  construction 
was  entirely  absent.  These  gifts,  in  which  the  whole  power  of 
the  theatre  as  a  place  of  general  entertainment  was  to  consist, 
were  supplied  earliest  among  English  playwrights  to  Kyd,  and 
were  first  exercised  by  him,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  in  1586.  This, 
then,  is  a  more  or  less  definite  starting  date  for  Elizabethan  drama, 
and  of  peculiar  value  to  its  historians.  Curiously  enough,  The 
Spanish  Tragedy,  which  was  the  earliest  stage-play  of  the  great 
period,  was  also  the  most  popular,  and  held  its  own  right  through 
the  careers  of  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Fletcher  It  was 
not  any  shortcoming  in  its  harrowing  and  exciting  plot,  but  the 
tamencss  of  its  archaic  versification,  which  probably  led  in  1603 
to  its  receiving  "  additions,"  which  have  been  a  great  stumbling- 
block  to  the  critics.  It  is  known  that  Ben  Jonson  was  paid  for 
these  additional  scenes,  but  they  are  extremely  unlike  all  other 
known  writinj^  of  his,  and  several  scholars  have  independently 
conjectured  that  John  Webster  wrote  them.  Of  Kyd  himself  it 
seems  needful  to  point  out  that  neither  the  Germans  nor  even 
Professor  Boas  seems  to  realize  how  little  definite  merit  his  poetry 
has.  He  is  important,  not  in  himself,  but  as  a  pioneer.  The 
influence  of  Kyd  is  marked  on  all  the  immediate  predecessors  of 
Shakespeare,  and  the  bold  way  in  which  scenes  of  violent  crime 
were  treated  on  the  Elizabethan  stage  appears  to  be  directly 
owing  to  the  example  of  Kyd's  innovating  genius.  His  relation 
to  Hamlet  has  already  been  noted,  and  Tiius  Andronicus  presents 
and  exaggerates  so  many  of  his  characteristics  that  Mr  Sidney 
Lee  and  others  have  supposed  that  tragedy  to  be  a  work  of  Kyd's 
touched  up  by  Shakespeare.  Professor  Boas,  however,  brings 
cogent  objections  against  this  theory,  founding  them  on  what  be 
considers  the  imiutive  inferiority  of  Titus  Andronicus  to  The 
Spanish^  Tragedy,  llie  German  critics  have  pushed  too  far  their 
attempt  to  find  indications  of  Kyd's  influence  on  later  plays 
of  Shakespeare.  The  extraordinary  interest  felt  for  Kyd  in 
Germany  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  The  Spanish  Tragedy  was 
long  the  best  known  of  all  Elizabethan  plays  abroad.  It  was 
acted  at  Frankfort  in  1601,  and  published  soon  afterwards  at 
Nuremberg.  It  continued  to  be  a  stock  piece  in  Germany  until 
the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century;  it  was  equally  popular  in 
Holland,  and  potent  in  iu  effect  upon  Dutch  dramatic  literature. 

Kyd^i  wflfks  were  fi«l  collfcted  and  hi*  Uh  writteji  by  Professor^ 
F.  5.  Boa*  in  igoi.  Of  modem  editions  of  The  Spaniik  Ira^rdy  may 
be  mcnikjncd  tJiit  by  Pruf«5«ar  j.  hL  Manly  m  5pecwnrf»j  0/  ihr 
PrcSknirspfjreart  Drama,  Vol,  ii-  CBtJSlOfi,  i^j}.  and  by  J.  Schick 
in  ihe  Ttmpie  Dramaiiiis  (t^jS).  ^et  «l«o  Cttrtttlm  (ede  H  C^^nrr. 
If.94h  C.  Morkichetfcl,  r.  Kyd'i  TfaeMiem  (jafls^rGfrfOf  SarniitU, 
Thama.!  Kyd  and  stift  Kmf  (j^gj);  G.  O.  Fteiachcr.  "  wmedtungefl 
Qlu  r  Thgnukft  Kyd'^  Spani^  Tragedy '^'  iJeknthrriiki  der  Drtt-Kdnii^ 
schtilt  em  Dttidm-!v£UAtiidt  (tSoti);  L  Schick,  "  T.  Kyd*B  Spanijh 
Tminxly  '*  (Literafhistofiicke  r&ruhunim,  vol.  ig,  1901) ;  and 
R  Krtppd.  in  PVftKs.  Ati^ii.  Tkeastr  {vaL  U  «904f-        (eL  C.) 

KTFFHXUSER,  a  double  line  of  bills  in  Thuringia,  Germany. 
The  northern  part  looks  steeply  down  upon  the  valley  of  the 
Goldene  Aue,  and  is  crowned  by  two  niineid  castles,  Rothenburg 
(1440  ft.)  on  the  west,  and  Kyffhausen  (154a  ft.)  on  the  east. 
The  latter,  built  probably  in  the  10th  century,  was  frequently 
the  residence  of  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors,  and  was  finally 
destroyed  in  the  16th  century.  The  existing  ruins  are  those  Of  the 
Oberburg  with  its  tower,  and  of  the  Unterburg  with  its  chapel 
The  hill  is  surmounted  by  an  imposing  monument  to  the  emperor 
William  I.,  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  emperor  being  31  ft. 
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kisfa  and  die  heigfat  of  the  vbole  no  h.  Tbis  was  erected 
in  1  Sg6.  According  10  an  o(d  and  popular  Vtgfnd,  the  uupuw 
Frederick  Barhaiossa  ut%  asleep  beside  a  marble  table  in  the 
tnierior  of  the  moontain.  surrounded  by  his  knights,  awaiting 
the  destined  day  when  he  shall  awaken  and  lead  the  united 
peoples  of  Germany  against  her  enemies,  and  »  inaugiuatc 
an  era  of  anezampled  giory.  But  G.  Yogt  ha«  advanced  co«rttt 
reasons  (sec  HisL  Zctluhrijt,  zzvL  131-187)  lor  betievmg 
that  the  real  hero  of  the  legend  is  the  other  great  Hobea- 
suulen  emperor,  Frederick  IL,  not  Frederick  L  Around 
him  gradually  crystallized  the  hopes  of  the  Gcrmaa  peoples, 
and  to  him  they  looked  ior  heJp  in  the  hoar  of  their  sorest  need. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  legend  of  a  shuibcring  fotnre  detivcter 
vhich  lives  on  in  Gcmuny.  Similar  hopes  ding  to  the  memory 
of  Charlemagne,  sleeping  in  a  hiU  near  Paderbom;  to  that  of  the 
Saxon  hero  Widukind.  in  a  hill  in  Westphalia;  to  Siegfried,  in  the 
hill  of  Geroldseck;  and  to  Henry  L.  in  a  hUl  near  Goslar. 

See  Richtcr,  Dcs  demtsche  KrffhSmsertebiree  (Etdrben,  1S76); 
Lrmcke,  Der  deulscke  Kctsertramm  imd  der  Kyfhaustr  (Magdefoor^. 
I ^^7;; and  Fukrer  dmrck  dcs  KyffMaMjerfetnrge  (Sanfterhausen.  1691): 
Ba^'rcr.  Das  Kyflicuirrgtbirie  .RudoUtadt.  liin:  A  Fulda.  Du 
K '  ^hjusfTsate  ''Sjng»-rhausm.  1689; ;  and  AaemuUer,  Kyfkauser  mmd 
Rctkenburt  (Detmold.  1^92). 

KTHASTOV,  EDWARD  (c  1640-1706),  English  ador,  was 
bom  in  London  and  first  appeared  in  Rhodes's  company,  having 
been,  like  Bettcrton,  a  dcrk  in  Rhodes's  book-shop  before  he 
set  up  a  company  in  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane.  Kynaston 
was  probably  the  last  and  ceruinly  the  best  of  the  male  actors 
of  female  parts,  for  which  his  personal  beauty  admirably  fitted 
him.  His  last  female  part  was  Evaxlne  in  The  Maid's  Tragedy 
in  1 66 1  with  KUligrew's  company.  In  1665  he  was  playing 
important  male  parts  at  Covent  Garden.  He  joined  Betterton 
at  Lincoln's  Iim  Fields  in  1695,  after  which  he  received  less 
important  idles,  retiring  in  1699.  He  died  in  1706,  and  was 
buried  on  the  18th  of  January, 

KVMETON,  a  town  of  Dalhousie  county,  Victoria,  Australia, 
on  the  river  Campaspe,  56  m.  by  rail  N.N.W.  of  Mdboume. 
Pop.  (1901),  3274.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  prosperous  agricul- 
tun!  amd  pastoral  district.  Important  stock  sales  and  an 
annual  exhibition  of  slock  are  held.  There  are,  moreover, 
some  rich  gold  quartz  reefs  in  the  nei^bourhood.  Kyneton 
lies  at  an  elevation  of  1687  ft,  and  the  scenery  of  the  district, 
which  includes  some  beautiful  waterfaUs,  attracts  visitors  in 
tuipmer. 

KYOSAI.  SHO-FU  (1831-1889),  Japanese  painter,  was  bom 
at  Roga  in  the  province  of  Shimotsuke,  Japan,  in  1831.  After 
working  for  a  short  time,  as  a  boy,  with  Kuniyoshi,  he  received 
bis  artistic  training  in  the  studio  of  Kan&  Ddhaku,  but  soon 
abandoned  the  formal  traditions  of  his  master  for  the  greater 
freedom  of  the  poptilar  scho<^  During  the  political  ferment 
which  produced  and  followed  the  revolution  of  1867,  KyOsai 
attained  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  caricaturist.  He  was 
three  times  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the  authorities  of  the 
^  shogunate.  Soon  after  the  assumption  of  effective  power  by  the 
mikado,  a  great  congress  of  painters  and  men  of  letters  was  held, 
at  which  KyOsai  was  present.  He  again  expressed  his  opinion 
of  the  new  movement  in  a  caricature,  which  had  a  great  popular 
success,  but  also  brought  him  into  the  hands  of  the  police — 
this  time  of  the  opposite  party.  Ky6sai  must  be  considered 
the  greatest  successor  of  Hokusai  (of  whom,  however,  he  was 
not  a  pupil),  and  as  the  first  political  caricaturist  of  Japan. 
His  work— like  his  life— is  somewhat  wild  and  undisciplined, 
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amd  "occasioBtaSy  smacks  of  the  scH 
not  piMiiM  Hoknsai's  dignity,  power  and 
stitntcd  an  cmhrrant  fancy,  which  always  I 

addition  to  his  caikatnres,  Kyteai  paif  ed  n 

of  pictares  and  sketches,  oftea 

folk-loie  of  his  oountry.    A  ine 

preserved  in  the  British  Umem 

eiampfes  in  the  National  An  L&caiy  at  Soo-^  , 

and  the  Mmate  Gnzmet  tt  Paris.    Amoog  hb  £.  ^^*rf  :••  ^' 

may  be  mentiooed  Yekom  TMka-kmtami^  ilxstxauoes  =c  Ha » a^ 

($  Tds.,  1870,  Ac);  Kytsd  Cwafm  {ihbor,  KVao  I*.— rir 

Ky^tm  R*km-pm;  Kyisd  XiaitHfwm;  Kyisd  Uc^m^wc    :  r  — 

Ky6ssiSiagwa  USSiUu^  KyismCmcdem  tsSSii.     Tbe  :^".;t 

is  Blostrated  by  him  nnder  the  name  of  Kawaanbe  Ti^ccL 

and  two  of  its  four  volumes  are  drroicd  ••  am  mttuir  «i  ra 

ova  an  and  life.    Heifiedia^SSQ. 

See  Goimet  (£.)  awiR<gaify(F.).Pi  immBJnymt^mntwr  ^Pzr^ 
1880) ;  AsderaoQ  (yf.).CcI^otm  a§  jMmst  Pmatrmt  cmi»e  £-  « 
i/virvM  (Loodoo,  i&86j:Mortsnier  Menf)Cs.~A  Pcnce^  • '■•  t 
Japaocie  An:  A  Leswa  from  KyCsn,    Mctazsme  ^  -^ '- 

»c_  F-  i- 

KTRIE  (in  full  hyric  ddion,  or  deaam,  Gc  c>c  D^^rs.  rf 
Ps.  cxxii.  3,  Matt.  xv.  22,  fa.,  meaning  **  Lord,  have  cxrcy 
the  words  of  petition  used  at  the  bcgimdng  of  ihe  Mass  a^i  := 
other  offices  of  the  Eastern  and  Roman  Ch:=rcbes.  Ix.  ^ 
Anglican  Bo(^  of  Common  Pra>*er  the  K>-rie  is  iriTod.  .' 
into  the  ordets  for  Morning  aivd  E\-ening  Pra>Y7,  ar^d  also  «  : 
an  additional  petition,  as  a  response  made  by  the  cocgrcgz:  . 
after  the  rea<fing  of  each  of  the  Ten  Cocnma£kd2ae=.is  ai  'ju 
opening  of  the  Communion  Service.  These  respcr:ses  irt 
usually  sung,  aiKl  the  name  Kyrie  is  thus  also  appLed  ic  i^rr 
musical  setting.  In  the  Lutheran  Church  the  Kyrie  is  s'_ 
said  or  sung  in  the  ori^nal  Greek.  **  K>-rieDe,"  a  sfccr::r  : 
form  of  Kyrie  eUison,  is  applied  to  eight-s>ilab2ed  foar-£ae  rcr^^ 
the  last  line  in  each  verse  being  repeated  as  a  refrain. 

KYRLE,  JOHM  (1637-172U  "the  Man  of  Ross,-  ErpU^ 
philanthropist,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Djrmock,  Clcaces  .r- 
shire,  on  the  22nd  of  May  1637.  His  father  was  a  bar-.-  r 
and  M.P.,  and  the  ^mHy  had  lived  at  Ross,  in  Herrfcrl-'  t 
for  many  generations.  He  was  educated  at  BaliicI  C.^  - 
Oxford,  and  having  suoxeded  to  the  property  at  Ros  •  >». 
up  his  abode  there.  In  everything  that  concerned  tbe  t:':..-: 
of  the  little  town  in  which  he  Kvcd  he  took  a  Hvefy  t=?crest- 
in  the  cdtication  of  the  diildren,  the  distributicm  of  abr<  r 
improving  and  embeffishing  the  town.  Hedeligfated  in  med  j:  ~ 
between  those  who  had  quarrdled  and  in  preventing  laws^-j 
He  was  generous  to  the  poor  and  q>ent  all  he  had  in  good  w:ti^ 
He  Uved  a  great  deal  in  the  open  air  working  with  the  bberi-.-ri 
on  his  farm.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  November  1724,  and  tu 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  Ross  Church.  His  niein<.wy  is  prr- 
served  by  the  Kyrlc  Society,  founded  in  1877,  to  better  th 
lot  of  working  people,  by  laying  out  parks,  cncooraging  bc-.<f 
decoration,  window  gardening  and  flo»-er  growing.  Rogb  vas 
eulogized  by  Pope  in  the  third  Moral  EpisiU  (17^),  and  bj 
Coleridge  in  an  early  poem  (1794)' 

KYSHTYM,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govemmcnt  of  Penn. 
56  m.  by  rail  N.N.W.  of  Chelyabinsk,  on  a  river  of  the  saT< 
name  which  connects  two  lakes.  Pop.  (1897),  la^i.  Tt-. 
official  name  is  Verkhne-Kyshtymskiy-Zavod,  or  Upper  Kysh:>-? 
Works,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Lower  (Nizhne)  £ysht)a 
Works,  situated  two  miles  lower  down  the  same  river. 
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